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Addiscombe,  Mr.  Solly's  appointment  in  aca- 
demy at,  315 

Abies  beodara,  to  strike,  120 

Abortion,  ITS 

Absurdities,  433 

Acacia  Kermesina,  cnltm-e  of,  185 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  347 

Achimenes  longiflora,  404  ;  argrrostigma,  579 

Acblya  prolifera,  3;  goldfishes'attacked  by,  36 

Acorns,  their  use,  21 

Advertisements,  Nurserymen's,  346,  362,  385, 
401,  434,  753 

Aerides  maculosum,  691 

A^culture,  by  Giisenthwaite,  rev.,  93 ;  of 
Shropsbire,  by  Plvmlev,  rev.,  481,  504 ;  of 
Forfarsbire,  498  ;  o'f  Fifesbire,  518  ;  tropical, 
792,  S47 ;  Miles's  esperiments  on,  13  ;  thoughts 
on^  106  ;  to  improve,  126  ;  improvement  in, 
137,  141  ;  appbcation  of  chemistry  to,  246  ;  in 
Ireland,  247  ;  cause  of  non-improvement  in, 
265;  best  method  of  improving,  369  ;  French, 
505  ;  of  Wigtonsbii-e,  714  :  British,  importance 
of,  763 

Agricultural  implements,  500,  519  ;  Cbemica^ 
Almanack  for  1S46,  rev.,  793  ;  Analysis,  by 
ilitchell,  rev.,  419 ;  Magazine,  rev.,  217 ; 
leases,  25  ;  guide  plots,  173  ;  statisties,  229, 
632,  792  ;  of  Gloucestershire,  195,  215,  261  ; 
produce,  quality,  and  economical  use  of, 
265  ;  education,  278  ;  pilgrimage,  313  ;  train- 
ing school,  Mr.  Donaldson's  lecture  at,  321 ; 
sbovrs,  prizes  at,  336  ;  inconsistencies,  351 ; 
improvement,  391,  647,  SSO ;  esperiments, 
141,  SSO  :  by  Mr.  Lawes,  424  ;  societies,  prize 
lists  of,  480  ;  annual  meetings  of,  517 ;  im- 
provers,  position  of,  565  ;  Union  Society,  633  ; 
college  at  Cirencester,  421 

Aldemey  cow,  107 

Algre,  Hassail  on,  rev.,  83S 

Allotments,  304,  352  ;  three  years'  pi-oduce  o^, 
13  ;  remarks  on,  12,  25,  42,  54,  71  ;  form  of 
agreement  for  letting,  37  ;  at  Farnham,  59  ; 
failure  of,  74  ;  good  results  of,  75  ;  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  estates,  123  ;  Mr.  Cowper's 
bill  concerning,  123,  138 ;  influence  of,  on 
pauperism,  139  ;  rules  for  letting,  372  :  prizes 
for  bolders  of,  450  ;  cottage,  522  ;  small,  680 

Almanack,  Chemical  Agricultural,  for  1346, 
rev.,  793,  864 

Almond-tree,  glandular,  659 

Alstrdmerias.  hybrid,  471 ;  to  grow  in  the  open 
air,  545  ;  Chihan,  576,  607 

Alum  as  manure,  90  jf 

Amaryllises,  select,  72  ;  hardyrS60 

Amateur  gardener,  720,  736,  752  ;'  bulbs.  768, 
783,  835  ;  wintering  half-hardy  plants,  856 

Amateurs' hothouses,  327 

America,  Lyell's  Travels  in,  rev.,  578 

American  blight,  71 ;  cure  for,  118  ;  to  kill,  362, 
876 

Ammonia  absorbed  by  earth,  92  ;  fixers  of,  245, 
404,  585  ;  by  gypsum,  661,  662,  SSO  ;  in  guano 
and  other  manures,  to  determine  the  free 
and  combined,  803 

Amygdalus  argentea,  434 

Analyses,  93  ;  of  red  Clover,  554  ;  of  soils,  615  : 
of  oil-cake,  175  ;  of  Fm-ze,  217  ;  agricultural, 
419  ;  of  sea-weed,  679  ;  of  guano,  643 

Anemones,  treatment  of,  296  ;  japonica,  819 


Amgozanthus  pulcherrimus,  691 

Animals,  useful,  75  ;  feeding  of.  281,  303,  321, 
354,  393,  426,  449,  465,  504,  586,  602,  617,  649  ; 
how  to  judge  those  that  will  fatten  easily, 
650  ;  Domesticated,  Professor  Low  on,  rev., 
809,  881 

Animal  power,  application  of,  447 

Animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  Forbe's  lec- 
ture on,  152 

Animated  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  rev.,  87 

Annuals,  list  of,  244 ;  hardy,  list  of,  133 ; 
greenhouse,  163  ;  tender,  135 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  to  flower  in  winter,  872 

Ansted's  Geologist's  Test  Book,  rev.,  171 

Antbocercis  ilicifolia,  875 

Ants,  to  kiU,  516  ;  preventive  for,  642 

Aotus  graciilima,  259 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  171,  226 

Aphis,  to  kill,  72 

Apples,  kitchen,  740  ]  for  espaliers,  8  ;  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  origin  of,  21  ;  for  a  small  gai-den, 
72;  select,  88,  136,  564.  644;  transpai'ent, 
362 ;  early  Harvest,  300 ;  the  Oslin,  734  ; 
Golden  Pippin,  its  wearing  out,  833 

Apple-tree  Scolytus,  640 

Apple-tree,  cultivation  of,  10,  27  ;  to  graft,  11 

Apple  refuse  as  manure,  818 

Araucaria  imbricata,  adv.,  Touell  and  Co.,  17  j 
seeds  of,  40 

Amott  (Dr.),  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  767 

Arthur  on  the  Potato,  rev.,  302 

Artichokes,  food  for  pheasants,  71  ;  Jerusalem, 
to  store,  lis  ;  to  plant,  126  :  eaten  by  rabbits, 
152 

Artificial  manures,  53,  89,  105,  821 ;  Lawes's 
esperiments  with,  443  ;  Liebig's,  64S 

Ashes,  coal,  as  manure,  248  ;  from  weeds,  464; 
of  Wheat,  481 

Ash-timber,  413 

Asparagus  beetle,  592 

Asparagus  in  Spain,  228 ;  to  manure  ;  316  ; 
effect  of  salt  on,  439,  529  ;  frosting  of,  836 

Asphalte  floor,  to  make,  408 

Association,  British,  meeting  of,  457,-  473,  492  ; 
health  of  to^^Tis,  207  ;  local,  545  :  Agri.  Che- 
mistry :  chemical  analyses,  93  ;  ditto  of  ma- 
nures, 320,  501 ;  on  silicate  of  soda  as  a  ma- 
nm-e,  553  ;  Royal :  rotation  of  crops,  481 
Atmosphere  of  hothouses,  131  ;  of  stables,  441 
Aucbterarder  school,  chemical  apparatus  pre- 
sented to,  174 
Auckland  Castle,  Musa  Cavendishii  at,  71 
Auction  Duties,  271 

Auricula,  properties  of,  256,  272  ;  list  ef^  313,  388 
Auroral  arch,  magnificent,  864 
Azaleas,  select,  212  ;    to  propagate,  332 ;    to 
force,  752 


Backhousiamyrtifolia,  294 

Bacon,  to  cure,  193,  535,  601.  830,  882  ;  rancid, 

to  cure,  248  ;  to  salt,  847,  864 
Balfom-'s  (Dr.),  election  to  the  chair  of  botany 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  704 
Balsam  seeds,  dye  obtained  from,  721 
B  arringtonia  speciosa,  06,  85 


Barley,  new  variety  of,  76 

Basing-park,  gardens  at,  noticed,  227 

Bast,  to  render  waterproof,  54 

Beans,  earlv  kinds,  134  ;  and  Tm'nips,  to  grow 

together,  175,  406  ;  and  Cabbage,  140,  879 
Beaumontia  grandiflora,  440 
Beck  (Mr.),  his  garden  noticed,  819 
Beer-shops  an  evil,  300,  759 

Bees,  feeding  of,  7,  153,  191 ;  ingenuity  of,  23  ; 
age  of  the  queen,  55  ;  to  keep  tomtits  from, 
55  ;  profits  of,  55,  495  ;  in  the  north  of  China, 
153  ;  produce  of,  191  ;  removal  of,  211,  227  ; 
management  of,  243,  295,  543  ;  to  put  two 
swarms  into  one  hive,  243 ;  brood-cells  of, 
331,  387  ;  how  to  make,  367  ;  sex  of,  419  ; 
age  of  hives,  419  ;  drone,  439  ;  swarming  of, 
475,  495,  547,  563,  595,  611,  707,  820  ;  to  dis- 
lodge, 495  ;  to  stupify,  531 ;  how  to  know 
queens,  531 ;  pasturage  of,  595  ;  remarks  on, 
643  ;  stupefaction  of,  642  ;  ballast,  819  ;  pro- 
boscis of,  691 ;  replacing  swanns,  723,  756, 
860  ;  to  obtain  art^cial  swarms  of,  739,  771 ; 
remarks  on,  787 

Beehives,  103,  439 ;  Neighbour's  bos,  55 ;  size 
of,  71;  straw,  87:  ShoU's,  87,  119;  PoUsh, 
135;  weight  of,  227,  274,  347;  Nutf  s,  274, 
315,  331,  347,  403,  459,  475,  515,  531,  563  ;  to 
keepthe  queen  from  entering  side  boses,  403; 
ventilation  of,  515  ;  time  for  closing,  676  ;  to 
return  swarms  to,  691 ;  to  expose  to  sun- 
heat,  303 

Bee-flowers,  list  of,  39,  104,  135 

Bee  Ophrvs,  385 

Bee-palace,  Grove's,'171 ;  Pillan's,  579,  595,  627 

Beet,  Brazilian,  151 

Begonias,  management  of,  360;  to  increase, 
434 ;  albo-coccinea,  495 

Bencraft's  hames,  29 

Benthamia  fragifera,  hardiness  of,  836 

Berberis  trifohata,  71 ;  dulcis,  439,  513 ;  acti- 
nacantha,  738 

Bemay's  lecture  on  chemistry,  rev.,  586 

Bicton  gardens  noticed,  38 

Biennials,  hst  of,  323 

Bignonia  jasminoides,  240 

Bu-ds,  smaU,  to  kiU,  21,  53,  70,  S3,  85  ;  migra- 
tion of,  189,  209  ;  gas  tar,  a  preventive  of, 
263  ;  depredation  of,  568  ;  soft-billed,  to  feed, 
641 

Bindweed,  to  eradicate,  551 

Blatta  orientalis,  416 

Blight,  remarks  on,  638  ;  causes  of,  568  ;  Ame- 
rican, 71 ;  to  kiU,  lis,  362,  S76 

Bloomfield's  Poems,  rev.,  495 

Blo\\-ing  sands,  'to  fis,  60,  107,  121,  158,  215, 
230,  263 

Blue  tit,  86 

Boilers,  Stephenson's  conical,  6;  cost  of,  113; 
price  of  169  ;  performance  of,  210,  292 

Boldoa  fragrans,  707 

Bone-crushing  machine,  319 

Bones  as  manure,  42,  73,  107,  157,  248,  339, 
447,  650  ;  to  crush,  197  :  and  sulphuric  acid, 
248,  336,  337,  350,  407,  422,  424,  443,  479,  634  ; 
economy  and  eflects  of,  263 ;  dissolved,  442, 
460  ;  action  of,  421 

Books,  Loudon's,  473 ;  miscellaneous  reviews 
of,  474,  495  ;  on  Fanning,  S43 

Book-keeping,  farm,  30 

Botany,  Dr.  Lindley's  School,  rev.,  259;  adv., 
379  ;  systematic,  492 

Botany  and  Zoology,  Report  of  the  Ray  Society 
on,  rev.,  531 


Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon,  report  on,  875 
Botanical  nomenclatm'e,  433 
Botanical  rambles  in  Braemar,  274 
Botanical  specimens,  preservation  of,  for  the 

microscope,  295 
Boussintrauit's   Rxiral    Economy,    &c.    by  G. 

Law,  rev.,  190,  217,  226,  265 
Boussingault  on  feeding  animals,  303,  321,  354, 

393,  426,  449,  465,  504,  dSG,  602,  617,  649  ;  ou 

the  application  and  management  of  manure, 

832 
Bouvardia  flava,  641 
Bowood,  gardens  at,  noticed,  755 
Brachycome  iberidifolia,  212 
Brazihan  scenery,  675 
Bread,  unfermented,  23  ;  qualities  of  Wheat 

necessary  for  the  manufactui'e  of,  549,  613, 

646  ;  remarks  on,  632 
Breaking  up  Grass-lands,  12,  60,  92,  158,  261^ 

277,  725 
Breath,  luminous,  87 
Brewing,  5 

British  evergreens,  872 
Broccoli,   Willcove,  37  ;  "Walcheren,  adv.,  65 ; 

good  kinds  of,  120  ;  hardness  of,  225  ;  hardy 

sorts,  273  ;  "  blindness  in,"  659 
Brooklands,  gardens  at,  noticed,  87,  579 
Broom,  Helop's,  256 
Broom  for  lawns,  361 
Brougham  on  instinct,  187 
BrowaUias,  154 
Brown,  Mr.,  the  late,  755 
Brussels  Sprouts,  degenerating  of,  241 
Buckthorn,  Sea,  v.  rabbits,  29 
Buddlea  Lindleyana,  3,  40 
Budge's  Miner's  Guide,  rev.,  274 
Buds  generated  bv  sap,  257 
Buildings,   fai-m,"l39,  461,  497,  533,   551,  742, 

777  ;  cost  of,  449  ;  Lord  Torrington  on,  519  ; 

Irish  model  ot^  177 ;  by  Lord  Torrington, 
rev.,  447 
Bulbs  in  windows,  768,  733 
Bullocks,  warts  in,  178 

Butter,  rancid,  to  sweeten,  177 ;  loss  of,  392  ; 
made  in  ten  minutes,  29 


Cabbage,  Portugal,  6 ;  an  agricultural  plant, 
216  ;  to  cultivate  by  slips,  226  ;  a  remedy  for 
intosication,  253 ;  seeds,  supposed,  530  ;  pro- 
liferous, 737 ;  and  Beans,  to  grow  together, 
140,  879  ;  large,  at  Saltash,  846 

Cactuses,  monster  at  Kew,  132  ;  freatment  of, 
404,  473;  Turk's  head,  612;  dwai-f,  to  in- 
crease, 722  ;  Bohvian,  819  ;  forcing  of,  857 

Calamintba  sylvatica,  416 

Calceolaria  fioribunda,  259 

CaUiandra  Tweediei,  723 

Callipsyche  eucrosioides,  643 

Calves,  216  ;  to  rear,  126 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  167,  201,  291.  859 

Camelina  sativa,  231,  696  758,  ;  oil  from,  777 

CameUia  reticulata,  37  ;  select,  SS,  170  ;  lar^o 
at  Bootle,  227 ;  treatment  of,  660 ;  buds 
dropping,  772  ;  to  flower  in  winter,  872  . 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  224 

Campbell's  steep,  216,  247,  725 

Canary,  longevity  of,  529 


IV 


INDEX. 


Cape-bulbs,  treatment  of,  496,  580 
Carnations,  fallacies  of  gromng,  185  ;  potting 
of,  187  ;    to  keep  the  calyx  from  bursting, 
383 ;    layers,  476  ;   properties   of,    575  ;    se- 
lect, 708  ;  and  Picotees,  remarks  on,  857 
Carts  V.  waggons,  G82 
Cart,  Scotch,  757 
Carrots,  culture  of,  46,  92,  361  ;  to  sow,  160, 

249  ;  Belgian  white,  175  ;  white,  506 
Cassel,  museum  at,  859 

Cattle,  food  for,  10,  43,  108;  to  feed,  728; 
Wames's  system  of  feeding,  14  ;  economy  of 
feeding,  121 ;  to  kill  lice  on,  91, 123  ;  steamed 
food  for,  139,  121 ;  epidemic  among,  139  ; 
rearing  of,  201  ;  fat,  conveyance  of,  218  ; 
weight  of,  265  ;  expediency  of  taking  the 
fiar's  prices  of,  280  ;  fatting  of,  301  ; 
blackleg  in,  to  cure,  338  ;  red  water  in,  to 
cure,  33S ;  jumping,  392  ;  distemper  in,  601  ; 
Boossingault  on  feeding,  303,  321,  354,  393, 
426,  449,  465,  504,  586,  6U2,  C17,  649 

Cattle  show,  Sir  C.  Morgan's,  881 

Cattleya  granulosa  Russelliana,  787 

Cat,  sagacity  of,  737 

Cauliflower,  "W'alcheren,  361 ;  effect  of  salt  on, 
593 

Cecidomyia  barbarese,  400 

Cells  vegetable,  development  of,  492 

Centaurea  nigra,  to  kill,  158 

Ceradia  furcata,  87 

Cereus  grandifloinis,  769,  785 ;  to  preserve  the 
blossoms  of,  837 

Ceylon,  letter  from,  803 

Ceylon  Botanic  Garden,  report  on,  875 

Chaff-cutter,  Joyner's,  499 

Chalk,  conversion  of,  into 'gypsum,  42 

Chandler's  Nursery,  noticed,  787 

Charcoal,  action  of,  on  plants,  188 

Cbatsworth  conser\-atory,  noticed,  839 

Chaytor  ver^its  Mechi,  424 

Cheese,  Stilton,  to  make,  214 

Chemical  works,  refuse  from,  as  manure,  12 

Chemistry  of  Vegetation,  Playfairon,  108  ;  col- 
lege of,  213,  421;  inorganic,  299 :  and  agricul- 
ture, 246 

Cherries,  to  force,  70 

Chicory,  culture  of,  1G9,  296 

Chin  se  Prim  ose,  120 

Chisu-iik  S  iow.  Judges  at,  457  :  exhibitors  of 
firui  at,  511,  529 

ChluriEa  virescens,  f>27 

Chrysanthemum,  Chinese,  437  ;  select,  772,  787; 
culture  of,  875 

Chum,  Robinson's  improved,  91,  500 ;  atmo- 
spheric, 824 

Chiiming,  remarks  on,  29,  175 

Cider-making,  677,  698 

Cinerarias,  culture  of,  85  ;  select,  724 

Clerodendron,treatraentof,433  ;  splendens,  154 

Climbers,  29G ;  hardy,  72,  154,  244,  532,  564, 
740,  840 ;  for  a  greenhouse,  104,  756  ;  for  a 
stove,  104,  136;  half-hardy,  C60 ;  for  aeon- 
servatory,  G92,  840 

Climate,  effect  of  drainage  on,  482 

Clisthydon  Recton,-,  ifusa  Cavendishii  at,  IDS 

Clothing  for  gardeners,  37 

Clover,  red,  analysis  of,  554  ;  failure^  in,  199 

Clover,  hybrid,  065 

Clj'bum's  Linseed-crusher,  9 

Coal-ashes  as  manure,  75  ^ 

Cockroach, 416 

Coburgias.  treatment  of,  88 

College,  Agri.,  at  Cirencester,  121 ;  of  Che- 
mistry, 213,  421 

Colours,  remarks  on,  115 

Colours  of  flowers,  191;  of  leaves  and  petals 
723  ' 

Coltsfoot,  to  eradicate,  409 

Comfi-ey,  Prickly,  78 

Composts,  Errington  on,  149,  290 

Conifers,  to  sow  seeds  of,  72;  atBuryHill  102- 
at  Dropmore,  295,  419;  remarks  on,  546:' 
hardy,  644 

Conservatories,  to  heat  and  ventilate,  208  255 
359,  657,  8:54,  858,  874  ^        »        > 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  551 

Cookery,  Mrs,  Acton's,  rev.,  71 

Co-operation,  experimental,  245,  263 

Cookery,  Tabitian,  675 

Corn.  Indian,  193,  248 ;  culture  of,  157 ;  by 
electricity,  249  ;  maturation  of,  159  ;  injury 
and  waste  of,  334;  transmutation  of,  401, 
472  ;  action  of  frost  on  the  vegetating  powers 
of,  678  ;  to  harvest,  503,  521,  538,  711,  743 

Corn-rents,  375,  789  ;  Essay  on,  rev.,  538 

Corn-stacks,  frame  for.  76 

Corn. drill,  Garrett's,  677 

Com-hoe,  231 ;  do.  improved,  336,  872 

Com,  machine  for  drying,  743  ;  for  sowing,  743 

Cotswold  farming,  11,  663 

Cottages,  want  of  accommodation  in,  25,  123 
construction  of,  70  ;  improvement  of,  140 
plans  for,  170 

Cottage-walls,  rules  for,  402 

Cottagers'  societies,  151 

Cotton,  growth  of,  in  India,  527,  545,  593,  689 

Country  shows,  rules  for,  147 

Country  walks,  167, 183 

Coven t-garden,  measures  used  in,  104 

Cow  clubs,  806 

Cows,  Laurel  leaves  injurious  to,  71,  188  ■ 
dairy,  107;  to  tether,  279;  to  feed,  464-  U> 
house-feed,  681,  743  ;  to  keep  on  3  acres  602  - 

-.  to  staU-feed,  792,  824,  826  ;  Alderney,  107      ' 

Creation,  vestiges  of,  54 

Crickets,  to  destroy,  418,  476 

Crioceris  Asparagi,  51*2 

Crops,  green,  60  ;  rotation  of,  159, 172,  479, 481, 
512,  618,  714,  826 ;  mineral  ingredients  of.  IGO  • 
spring-sown,  422  ;  in  Scotland,  state  of  597' 
598;  appearance  of,  629;  in  Worcestershire' 
678;  in  south  of  Ireland,  680  ;  Dr.  Daubeny 
on,  821,  861  ;  root,  on  heavy  land,  845 

Crowfoot,  to  kill,  300 

Crushers,  seed,  9 

Crustacea,  British,  by  Bell,  rev.,  514 

Cryptadenia  uniflora,  294 

Cryptomeriajaponica,  343 

Cuckoo,  291,  311,  363,  401,  418,  457 ;  food  for 
460 

Cucumber,  314  ;  barren  flowers  of,  415  ;  canker 
in,  564  ;  monster,  611 ;  mildew  on,  804 

Cucumber,  Mills  on,  rev.,  38 

Cultivators.  193,  213 

Cuphea  strigulosa,  55 

CurcuUo  Abietis,  456 

Cuacuta  approrimata,  231 


Cuttings,  to  strike,  473,  489 ;  Neumann  on. 
striking  in  the  open  air,  116  ;  on  exhausted 
hot-beds,  132  ;  pots  for,  and  bell-glasses  for, 
149  ;  management  of,  185  ;  of  Monocotj-le- 
dons,  208  ;  by  roots,  225,  240  ;  by  pieces  of 
the  trunk,  272  ;  by  pieces  of  leaves,  384  ;  by 
grafts  upon  roots,  472  ;  to  supply  moisture  to, 
148,  312  ;  transmission  of,  to  India,  530 

Cycas  revoluta,  at  Bicton,  38 

Cyclamens,  forcing  of,  752 

Cydonia  japonica,  fruit  of,  642 

Cymbidium  Mastersii,  643 

Cynips  Quercus-folii,  207 

Cytisus  rhodopnaa,  to  flower  in  winter,  873 


Dahlias,  adv.,  Girling,  2 ;  Brown,  114 ;  to 
start  into  growth,  70  :  inconstancy  of,  102  ; 
select,  296  ;  hardiness  of,  562;  curious  illus- 
tration of  Morphology  in,  626 

Dairies,  town,  43 

Dairy  management,  75,  123,  174,  479,  552 ; 
querj-  respecting,  92  ;  stock,  to  winter,  392  ; 
experience,  424  ;  to  keep  cool,  519  :  covering 
for,  847 

Dairy  cows,  to  house-feed,  570 

Daniell,  (Prof),  memorial  for,  227 

Danvin's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the 
"SVorld,  rev.,  546,  675 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  rotation  of  crops,  821,  861 

Davis's  farms  at  Croydon,  visit  to,  449,  505 

Davis's  (Hewitt),  system  of  farming,  11,  761 

Dean  on  the  Employment  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  rev.,  141 

Dean's  stoves,  38 

DeJCandolle's  Prodromus  noticed,  55 ;  life  of, 
by  M.  De  la  Rive,  rev.,  626 

De  Prati  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  rev.,  838 

Deep  culture,  173,  216 

Delcssert's  herbarium  noticed,  119 

Dendrobium  speciosum,  culture  of,  209  ;  King- 
ianum,  402  ;  moschatum,  529 

Devon,  the  winter  in,  292 

Dibbling  machines,  Newberry's,  41,  75, 174,  601 

Dibbling  seeds.  28,  57, 121, 138, 156, 197,  298,  775 

Digging  match,  759,  792 

Dipladenia  crassinoda,  7 

Diseases  in  sheep,  46,  110,  123 ;  in  cattle,  139, 
338,  601 

Disrocactus  biformis.  191 

Distress,  national,  789 

Dogs,  dumb,  103 

Donaldson's  lectui-e  at  Agricultural  Training 
School,  321 

Double  cultivation,  373,  445 

Drainage,  effect  of,  on  plants,  3  ;  for  pots,  385 

Drainage.  49,  444  ;  and  shelter,  390;  charging  of 
entailed  estates  for,  93,  477,  479  ;  effect  of,  on 
climate,  482  ;  pipe,  809 

Draining,  advantages  of,  9,  42,  44,  89  ;  remarks 
on,  75,  176,  371,  502,  552,  696  ;  of  entailed 
lands,  94  ;  Ayres  on,  101 ;  clayey  land,  109  ; 
fnrrowin,  1760, 110  ;  expenses  of,  139,  5G9  ;  in 
Ireland,  216,  855 ;  art  of,  229  ;  Parkes  on,  264; 
deep,  337,  408  ;  advantages  of,  661 ;  necessity 
of,  503  ;  a  permanent  improvement,  518,  534, 
550;  furrow,  712,  shallow  and,  deep,  730; 
done  by  landlords,  789  ;  Mechi  on,  825,  '863  ; 
peat  tiles  for,  742 

Drains,  depth  of,  774 

Drain-tiles,  480,  774;  how  to  lay,  391,  392- 
manufacture  of,  600,  614,  631,  646,  647  ' 

Drain-tile  machine,  Ainslie's,  289 

Draper  on  the  forces  which  produce  the  or- 
ganisation of  plants,  rev.,  610 

Draught  of  ploughs,  73,  105,  333,  349,  369,  405, 
441,  477,  497 

Drill,  Garrett's,  743 

Drill  machines,  677,  693,  880 

Dropmore,  Conifers  at,  295,  419 

Drummond's  agricultural  museum,  177 

Drummond's  Anatomy,  rev.,  838 

Dung  heaps,  178 

Dynamometers,  Cottam's,  Ac,  73  :  Clybum's 
317  '        >       ,      J  , 


Ealing  Park,  gardens  at,  noticed,  330 

Earth  an  absorbent  of  ammonia,  92 

Echeveria  Scheerii,  474 

Echinocactus  multiflorus,  707 

Echites  splendens,  advantage  of  giving  bot- 
tom heat  to,  626 

Economy  of  farming,  274,  279,  537 

Edgings,  Heath,  258  ;  Potentilla  vema  as,  706  ; 
grass,  753 

Education,  agricultural,  278,  729  ;  of  garden- 
ers, 455 

Eggs,  soft,  445  ;  to  preserve,  480.  647,  680,  696 

Egg-hatcher,  75  ;  artificial  158,  198,  584 

Ela-odendrum  indicum,  529 

Electricity,  effects  of,  on  plants,  257:  applied 
to  cultivation,  249,  271,  302,  319,  335,  345, 
346,  352,  370,  384,  391,  423,  446,  475,  629,  647. 
823 

Embankments,  sea,  58,  91,  353 

Epacrises,  seedling,  210 

Epidendrum  aeridiforme,  259 

Eremostacbys  laciniata,  659 

Erica  ciliaris,  770  ;  Ewerana,  large,  579 

Ergot,  remarks  on,  492 

Errors,  popular,  102 

Eugenia  malacensis,  large  size  of,  419 

Evergreens,  select,  88  ;  British,  872 

Eiostemma  longiflorum,  738 

Expenses  of  cultivation,  236 


Fatbt  rings,  562  ;  to  destroy,  2C0,  27C,  417,  472, 

512  ;  origin  of,  722,  802 
Fallows,  the  utility  of,  426 
Familiar  botany,  3,  36 


Farms,  proper  size  of,  78 ;  small,  158,  581 ; 
management  of,  352  ;  large,  466 ;  rent  of, 
482  ;  visit  to  Mr.  H.  Davis's,  582  ;  in  Cheshire, 
617  ;  annual  inspection  of,  681 ;  propriety  of 
employing  suflSciunt  labour  on,  695;  near 
Liverpool,  744 

Fai'ming,Davis*8  system  of,ll,  761;  on  the  Cots- 
wold, 11,  663 ;  Dr.  Buckland  on,  29 ;  no  pasture 
system  of,  60  ;  deep  cultivation  in,  173,  216  ; 
experiments  in,  394  j  experimental  co-opera- 
tion in,  245,  263;  evils  of  mismanagementin, 
265  ;  economy  of,  274,  279  ;  on  clayey  soil,  279  ; 
conduct  to  be  observed  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in,  264  ;  at  Vienna,  373  ;  economy  in, 
537  ;  double  system  of,  445  ;  profit  of,  461  ; 
in  Norfolk,  629  ;  employment  of  capital  in, 
632,  773,  791 ;  capital  for,  680,  696,  758,  824  ; 
in  Yorkshire,  30,  45,  61  ;  in  Holland,  G63  ;  in 
Derbyshire,  711  ;  in  Galloway,  728  ;  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 59,  74.  90  ;  books  on,  843  ;  practice  v. 
theory,  479,  517 

Farmers'  Almanack,  by  Johnson,  rev.,  761 ; 
Purdon's,  for  1846,  rev.,  881 

Farmers'  resources.  741 ;  capital,  841,  863 

Farmers,  hints  to,  60  ;  importance  of  prudence 
to,  482 ;  tenants,  663,  theii-^rigbts,  665 ;  im- 
portance of  theory  to,  714 

Fabmebs'  Clubs,  remarks  on,  601,  727,  777, 
823,  841,  ;  rules  for,  232,  841 ;  success  of,  877  ; 
establishment  of,  879  ;  subjects  for  discussion 
by,  841 

Anglesey  :  lime  burning,  681 

Ballinasloe  :  Draining  clayey  land,  302 

Botley  :  food  for  sheep,  93  ;  improving  the 
condition  of  the  agri.  labourer,  200 

Bromsgrove :  Potatoes,  777 

Burton-on- Trent :  rearing  of  neat  cattle, 
201 

Cardiff:  tile  draining,  176  ;  use  and  abuse 
of  lime,  425  ;  use  of  lime,  463 

Chepstow :  presentation  of  plate  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Hale,  141 ;  Turnip  culture,  446 

Cornwall  (North),  Agricultural  statistics, 
792 

'  Darlington  :  most  advantageous  method  of 
draining  heavy  land,  109  ;  best  method  of  de- 
stroying Coltsfoot  and  other  deep-rooted 
weeds,  409 ;  Turnip  and  Potato  crops,  465  ; 
.  lime  and  salt,  537 ;  old  Grass  land,  C64  ; 
keeping  horses  in  winter,  866 

Debenham :  comparative  advantages  of 
stall  and  pasture-feeding  cart  horses,  302 

Durham  :  Johnston  on  drainage,  502 

East  Cornwall :  experiments  with  organic 
andinorganicmanures,  393;  newly  broken-up 
land,  465 

East  Suffolk  :  remarks  on  leases,  681 

Evesham :  leases,  681 

Exminster :  large  hedges  and  small  en- 
closures of  the  county  of  Devon,  78 

Hadleigh :  Potatoes,  648 

Halesworth :  nature  and  properties  of 
different  manures,  354 

Halifax  :  application  of  electricity  to  cul- 
tivation, 302 

Harleston :  damage  caused  by  hedge-row 
timber,  78  ;  expenses  of  cultivation  on  a 
heavy,  land  farm,  one-fifth  pasture  the  rest 
arable,  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  217  ; 
cora  rents.  233;  neglect  of  home-made 
manures,  301 ;  agricultural  machinery,  714 

London  :  hedge-row  timber  on  farm  lands, 
^  374  ;  Potato  crop,  760 
'  Longford  :  report  of  agriculturist,  538 

Loughborough :  rules  to  be  observed  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  230  ;  harvesting 
com,  521 

Maidstone :  harvesting  grain,  538 ;  thin 
sowing,  616,  697 

Manchester  :  thin  sowing,  680 

Norton  :  policy  of  the  formation  of  a  joint 
stock  fund  for  the  purchasing  improved  agri. 
inaplements,  520 

North  Cornwall :  defect  of  fanning  in  that 
district,  393 

North  Lonsdale  :  annual  meeting,  777 

North  Suffolk  and  South  Suffolk  :  prizes 
awarded  at  the  autumnal  show  of,  697 

North  Walsham, :  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  growing  Flax  to  the  Norfolk 
farmers,  176 

Oakley  :  the  allotment  system,  200 

Paisley  :  Potato  disease,  761 

Penwith :  guano,  521 

Rhins  of  Galloway,  &c. :  fattening  cattle, 
house  feeding,  tbc,  301 ;  draining,  ^6 

Royal  Dublin  :  electricity,  446 

Rutland  :  comparative  results  of  ploughing 
and  digging,  13 

Saflron  Walden  :  drainage,  809 

Sittingboume  :  tabular  account  of  experi- 
ments i^ith  artificial  manures,  13 

St.  Peter's  :  economy  in  farming,  537  ;  dis- 
cussions and  resolutions  of  the  Club,  91 ; 
annual  report,  568 

St.  Quivox  :  inspection  of  farms,  681 

Steivpony  :  application  of  animal  povrer, 
447  ;  annual  report,  729 

Stranraer:  most  advantageous  system  of 
fattening  cattle,, 249 

Stratford-on-Avon :  advantages  of  drain- 
ing, 302 

Sturminster  :  annual  meeting,  880 

Surrey  (East) :  Mr.  H.  Davis's  system  of 
farming,  761 

Sussex  :  Turnip  show,  825 

Tarporley  :  best  and  cheapest  way  of  win- 
tering daii*y  stock,  392 

Wakefield  :  extracts  from  their  annual  re- 
port, 199  ;  corn  rents,  375  ;  steam  power, 
616  ;  guano,  648 

Weald  of  Sussex  :  Turnips,  778 

Winchcomb  :  autumnal  root  show,  &,c.,  29 

Wingerworth ;  experiments  with  Turnips 
manured  with  different  stimulants,  200 ; 
breed  of  sheep  most  adapted  to  this  country, 
and  the  best  method  of  treating  them  during 
the  year,  375  ;  utility  or  inutility  of  summer 
fallows,  42G  ;  manures.  521 

Wisp  :  average  prices  for  stock  sold  last 
year,  375 

Witham  :  annual  meeting,  825 

Wortley  :  growing  Swede  Turnips,  409 

Yoxford  :  relative  position  of  landlord  and 
tenant  with  respect  to  the  variation  in  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  302 
Farm  buildings,  139,  461,  497,  533,  551,  742, 
777  ;  cost  of,  449  ;  Lord  Torrington  on,  519  ; 
Irish  model  of,  177  ;  by  Lord  Torrington, 
rev.,  447 


Farm  capital,  841 

Farm  crops,  rotation  of,  159,  172,  479,  481, 
512,  638,  714,  826 

Farm  horses,  expenses  of  keeping,  448  ;  how 
to  keep,  729,  793  ;  ditto  of  summer  keeping, 
697  ;  feeding  of,  110 

Farm  servants,  wages  of,  11 ;  hind  system,  866 

Farm-yard  manure,  109, 138,  201,  218  ;  to  pre- 
serve, 61  ;  management  of,  282,  741,  759 

Fattening  cattle,  301, 

Felt,  for  roofing,  M'Kibbin's,  adv.,  47; 
M'NeiU's,  adv.,  Ill,  538 

Fences,  remarks  on,  91,  568,  694 ;  rights  re- 
specting, M. ;  size,  &c.,  of,  805;  formation 
of,  447,  601,  725,  758  ;  for  salt  marshes,  680  ; 
for  flower  gardens,  753,  770,  786,  803  ;  Quick, 
management  of,  860 

Fern  seed,  to  sow,  260,  740 

Fertility,  175 

Field  Gardening,  rev.,  177 

Fifeshire,  agriculture  of,  518 

Fir,  Scotch,  140 

Fishes,  tameness  of,  489'- 

Fish-ponds,  489 

Flax  and  Wheat,  relative  productiveness  of,  599 

Flax,  cultivation  of,  26,  42,  76,  193,  247,  262, 
335,  499,  519,  522,  534,  662,  809  ;  seeds  as 
food,  60  ;  profits  of,  75, 108  ;  manure  injurious 
to,  75  ;  seed  of,  to  mix  with  Oats,  107  ;  growth 
of,  in  Norfolk,  176  ;  an  exhausting  crop,  462  ; 
not  an  exhausting  crop,  583;  mountain,  499; 
seed,  saving  of,  533 ;  to  sow,  568  ;  in  South 
Beveland,  726  ;  culture  of,  at  Ballinasloe,  791, 
824 

Flax  agitation  in  Ireland,  744 

Fleuristes  ambulantes,  3,  6,  35,  99,  118 

Flies,  Potato,  816 

Flora  of  India,  geographical  distribution  of,  493 

Florence  Court,  rain  at,  659 

Floricultural  Societies,  434 

Florists,  Derby,  challenge  of,  839 

Florists'  Journal,  rev.,  119 

Florists' flower  seeds,  37  ;  inconstancy  of,  102 

Flowers,  to  force,  100  ;  for  winter  forcing,  736, 
800  ;  colours  of,  191  ;  to  keep  in  winter,  532  ; 
winter,  704,  736,  752,  800,  857,  872  ;  border, 
799 

Flower  garden  arrangements,  560,  594,  687 

Flower  seeds,  adv.,  Kernan,  130  _ 

Flower  shows  open  to  all  competitors,  327 

Flotbeck  Nursery,  Hamburgh,  noticed,  171,  438 

Fly,  Turnip,  91 

Food,  nutritive  value  of,  of  different  kinds  of» 
649 ;  for  cattle,  10,  12,  60, 107,  lo8,  549  ;  Gorse 
as,  60,  299  ;  Salsafy  as,  60  ;  of  rooks,  92  ;  for 
sheep,  93  ;  for  pheasants,  101 ;  steamed,  121, 
139-  for  cows,  464;  linseed  cake  as,  549; 
Potato  flour  as,  735  ;  blood  as,  776  ;  French 
articles  of,  770;  human,  to  increase,  789; 
diseased  Potatoes  as,  823 ;  of  horsei,  UO ; 
for  soft-billed  birds,  641;  value  of  different 
kinds  of  grain  as,  833  ;  Nuts  as,  834  ;  salt^as, 
for  cattle,  847;  amount  of,  required  to  re- 
place Potatoes  lost  in  Irfeland.  783 ;  sanga- 
ettes  as,  770,  786  ;  to  render  bad  Potatoes  fit 
for,  719,  807,  808,  823  ;  for  a  cuckoo,  460  ; 
value  of  Potatoes  as,  833  ;  of  plants,  118,  583, 
615  ;  for  poultry,  584  ,  Starch  as,  834 

Forbes  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
152 

Forest  trees,  to  Rrune,^i-71,101,  314,  361,  433,   ;^ 
456,  737,  843,  874  ■  to"  procure,  418 

Forfarshire,  agricuitute  of,  498 

Fork  husbandry.;28,  124,. 863,  882 

Fork.  Dr.  Yelloly's,  28 ;  adv., .162  ;  Kentish,  175 

Fortune,  Mr.,  news  from,  183,  833 

Fountains,  remarks  on,  104 

Frames,  cold,  management  of  plants  in,  54, 
169  ;  covering  for,  88,  189 

Franciscea  acuminata,  738  ;  to  force,  872 

Frog,  385 

Frost,  depth  to  whichit  penetrates  the  soil,  21  ; 
sure' signs  of,  21;  severity  of,  170,  314 ;  on 
Feb.  12th,  99,  150 ;  effect  of,  on  roots,  188 ; 
uprooting  of  plants  by,  188;  effects  of,  on 
market  gardens,  227  ;  action  of,  on  com,  678 

Fruit,  to  gather,  612,  628  ;  large  weight  of,  706  ; 
keeping  of,  754 

Fruit  trees  in  hedge-rows,  3O0  ;  to  renovate, 
362  •  labels  for,  362  ;  to  ripen  wood  ot,  3fad; 
vanished  coverings  for,  363 ;  to  raise  seed- 
lings 363 ;  to  prune,  840,  860 ;  to  summer 
prune,  543  ;  for  a  small  orchard,  612 

Fruit  borders,  to  make,  692  ;  to  plant,  737  ;  re- 
marks on,  873 

Fruit-rooms,  to  drythe  atmosphere  ot,  »/t> 

Fuchsias,  select,  8,  24,  154,  316,  708  ;  adv.. 
Miller  66;  do.,  ToueU,  146;  corymbiflora, 
210  ■  ditto  at  Boconnoe  House,  495  ;  serrati- 
foUa,  531 ;  list  of,  820  ,     ,     ,17 

Fungi,  circles  of,  363  ;  m  Melon  beds,  417 

Furze,  Irish,  12 ;  description  of,  29  ;  growth 
of,  217 


Galvanic  protectors,  54,  86, 209,  273 
Game,  injuries  done  by,  696 
Gardens,  winter,  543 
Garden  farms,  27,  110,  142,  178 
Garden  fences,  753,  770,  780,  803 
Garden  Ubraries,  785,  817 
Garden  mechanics,  433,  438 
Garden  swift,  873 
Garden  tools,  72 
Garden  net,  adv.,  96 
Garden  pots,  adv.,  Hunt,  98 
Garden  seed-dibble,  adv., Smith,  98 
Garden  walls,  188,  273 
Gardening,  landscape,  753,  836,  874 
Gardening  directions,  385 
Gardening  in  China,  227 
Gardeners'  Almanack,  rev.,  838 
Gardeners'  implements,  529 
Gardeners'  clothing,  37 
Gardeners'  shoes,  71 
Gak'deners'  capes,  102 
Gardeners'  Receipt  Book,  rev.,  347 
Gardeners'education,  455,  871 
Gardeners  at  exhibitions,  329,  345 
Gardeners'  characters,  545,  871 
Gardeners,  cheating,  705;  Self  Tnstnictiorifor, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  rev.,  754 


INDEX 


Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  GO,  SO,  118, 

151,  22(J 
Gardenia,  treatment  of,  415  ;  Stanloyana,  152, 

611,  G2G  ;  adv.,  Glendinning,  IfJO 
Gas  tar  water,  a  preventive  of  birds,  203 
Gates,  199 

Goologieai  Society's  Journal,  rev.,  274 
Geologist's  Text  Book,  rev.,  171 
Geanera  Schiedeana,  259  ;  Gerardiana,  739 
Ghazeepoor  Rose  Gardens,  211 
Gilbert,  Mrs.,  death  of,  295 
Glass  labels,  315,  399  ;  to  join,  562,  G25 
Glass  ventilators,  487 
Glass  duty,  repeal  of,  115,  255,  257 

Glass,  cheap,  209 ;  coloured,  559 ;  effect  of 
taking  the  duty  off,  239,  240  ;  prices  of,  &c., 
271,  272,  311,  6U9 ;  sizes  of,  677  ;  Cogan's,  836, 
858 

Glass  trade,  327,  328,  343,  344,  383,  623,  799, 
802;  Belgian,  471,  511,  5-'7  ;  and  Guano, 
dealers  in,  fil2 

Glass  tiles,  291,  415 

Glass  milk-pans,  552,  584 

Glazing,  345 

Glochidion,  morphology  in,  858 

Gloucestershire  agri.  statistics  of,  195, 215,  261 

Gloxinias,  treatment  of,  104 

Goadby's  microscopical  preparations,  623,  783 

Gold  fishes,  188,  228  ;  disease  of,  3,  86,  70,  292  ; 
to  cure,  70 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  231,  696,  758  ;  oil  from,  777 

Goldmaker's  village,  188 

Golrfen  Pippin  Apple,  its  wearing  out,  833 

Gomersal  House,  gardens  at,  noticed,  771 

Gompholobium  barbigei-um,  495 

Gooseberries,  select,  88  ;  for  succession,  740  ; 
for  bottling,  564  ;  large,  706 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  to  kill,  21,  874 

Gooseberry  bushes,  to  prune,  40,  860 

Gooseberry  Growers*  Register,  rev.,  819 

Corse,  248  ;  as  food,  60,  299  ;  hand-mill  for 
crushing,  246  ;  Irish,  propagation  of,  512 

Govenia  fasciata,  839 

Grafting,  use  of  India  rubber  in,  346 

Graham  (Dr.),  death  of,  579 

Grain,  inorganic  elements  of,  12  ;  crops,  to 
top-dress,  297  ;  ripening  of,  744  ;  to  dibble, 
775  ;  value  of  different  kinds  of,  as  food,  833 

Grange,  gardens  at,  noticed,  691 

Grapes,  shanking  of,  5,  52  ;  Welbeck  Black 
Tripoli,  6  ;  rust  on,  225  ;  shrivelling  of,  642  ; 
are  they  eaten  by  snakes,  689 ;  Black  Mo- 
rocco, management  of,  753 

Grasses,  Texan,  125 ;  agricultural,  214  :  for 
light  lands,  634,  730 

Grasses  of  Britain,  by  R.  PamelJ,  rev.,  274 

Grass  edgings,  753 
r  Grass  seeds  for  lawns,  8,  88,  104,  172  ;  for  per- 
manent pasture,  110,  197,214,  682 
'  Grass  land,  coal  ashes  for,  60  ;  to  break  up.  12, 
25,  60,  92,  664,  666  ;  to  lay  down,  122,  581 ; 
management  of,  480  ;  experiments  with  ma- 
nures on,  157  ;  to  top-dress,  299 

Greenhouse  at  Kew,  67,  83  ;  stage  in,  183 

Green  Linnet,  418 

Greenwich  Park,  age  of  trees  in,  292,  362 

Griffith  (Mr.),  death  of,  276  ;  memoir  of,  387 

Grisenthwaite  on  Agriculture,  rev.,  93 

Groom's  nursery  noticed,  611 

Grubbers,  193 

Guano  Streams,  rev.,  13 

Guano,  402  ;  to  mix  with  water,  88  ;  what  it  is, 
13;    history  of,   29;   to  apply,  56,   120,  279- 
value   of    as    manure,    75,    105,     122^-    con' 
sumption  of,   ]55,  198;    and   salt,    372-    for 
Melons,   383  ;   injury  done  by,  385  ;    island 
another,  403;  what  will  a  ton  produce  448- 
adulteration  of,  464,  472,  535,  543,  544   559  ■ 
Potter's,  498  ;  properties  of,   521 ;  for  Grass 
land,  519  ;    of  the  Malay  Islands,  565,  566 
582  ;  and  farm  dung,  618,  663  ;  as  manure, 
648  ;  analysis  of,   648  ;  improper  use  of  695' 
to  separate  the  shells  in,   722  ;    in   the   St' 
I        Lawrence,  746  ;  and  oil-cake,  relative  value 
I        of,  824  :  to  determine  the  free  and  combined 
'        ammonia  in,  SOS 
Guava,  culture  of,  512 
Guide  plots,  173 
Gutta  Percha,  190,  609 

Gypsum,  to  turn  chalk  into,  42 ;  as  manure 
90;  Its  use  in  agriculture,  271;   ammonia 
L      fixed  by,  661,  662,  880 


HAbeothamnus  fasciculatus,  244,  740 

Haggerston  Castle,  Erica  Ewerana  at,  579 

Hailstorm,  injury  done  by,  705 

Hames,  Bencraft's,  29 

Hampton  Court,  gardens  at,  643 

Hand-glasses,  545 

Hardirons,  to  eradicate,  158 

Harrow,  remarks  on,  41  ;  sliding,  137  248 

Hartweg's  expedition  to  California,  147,  671 

Uassall's  Fresh-water  Algce,  rev.,  838 

Hawthorn  seeds,  to  sow,  692,  708 ;  eaten  by 
pigs,  777  'J 

Hay,  mouldy,  522 

Heaths,  to  cultivate,  472  ;  in  Devonshire,  513 

Ueath  plant,  black  stratum  formed  in  soil  bv 
69  •" 

Heath  edgings  for  walks,  258 

Heath  land,  to  pare  and  burn,  665  ;  cost  of  re- 
claiming,  698,  108 

Heating,  tank  system  of,  4.  5,  19,  116,  225  313  • 

°^:  Rendle's,  19  ;  Dean's  stoves  for,  38  ■  or! 

chidaceous    house,    56 ;    bottom,    626  ■'  for 

plants,  70  ;  smoke  burners,  71,  134  ;  price  of 

tanks,  70  ;  do.  of  apparatus  for,  86  -    do   of 

?-?i  ofA^J?;.^*'^  •  Peri-ormance  of  apparatus, 

135,  210  292  ;  new  plan  of,  184  ;  and  venti- 

.      latmg,  208,  255,  359,  400,  657,   834,  858    874  • 

i     Jan  ^  ^'^S*'"''  ^*  Trentbam,  288  ;  Melon-pits! 

1     400  ;  m  Hort.  Society's  gardens,  627  :  at  Poll 

1     maise,  871  »        ,  c*t  j.  ui- 

Heartsease,  properties  of,  328 
Hebeeladus  biflorus,  755 

Hedgerow  timber  on  farm  lands,  76   200   374 
Hedge  rows  in  Norfolk,  618  ' 

'  Sfii^H?'"'''  ^*»>i'i^|  stupifying  to  insects,  594 
ilehx  hortensis,  721  ' 

Helops  caraboides,  256 
Henderson's  nursery  noticed,  402 


Henshall  on  Orchids,  rev.,  387 

Ilenslow  on  Spado  Tenantry,  rev.,  126 

Hepaticre,  fruit  of,  492 

Hepialus  lupulinus,  873 

Ilereman's  liquid  for  killing  mealy  bug,  170 

Hibiscus  maniliot,  772 

Highland  Pine,  36,  241,  363,  417  ;  adv.,  1  ;  to 

sow  seeds  of,  69  ;  remarks  on,  85,  188,  210 
Hoare's  Vine  columns,  6,  512,  687,  705,  737,  987; 

system  of  Vina  culture,  489,   529,  545,  C62, 

577,  641,  658 
Hoe,  improved  corn  drill,  231 
Hops  in  Herefordshire,  680 
Hollies,  to  transplant,  69 
Hollyhock,  singular  fact  connected  with,  475  ; 

to  increase,  820 
Honey,  dark,  55  ;  cause  of,  87  ;  price  of,  87, 

135 ;   methods  of   extracting,   171 ;    do.  in 

India,  439 
Hooker's  Species  Filicum,  rev.,  119 
Hope  nursery  noticod,  55 

Hops,  American,  375,  426,  450  ;  culture  of,  695 
ITop-poling,  665 

Horsd,  History  of,  by  Martin,  rev.,  761 
Horses,  best  mode  of  feeding,  14  ;  mysterious 

disease  in,  231  ;  itch  in,  to  cure,  522  ;   spring 

feed  for,  536  ;  to  keep  in  winter,  866 
Horticultural    Society's  garden   noticed,    22, 

475,  627 
Horticultural  societies,  local,  remarks  on,  858  ; 

rules  for,  147  ;  exhibitions,  528 
Hortus  Cambridgiensis,  rev.,  402 
Hortus  Vanhouttianizs,  rev.,  875 
Hothouses,  atmosphere  of,  131,  189;  to  heat 

and  ventilate,  208,  255,  359,  400,  657,  834,  858, 

874  ;  for  amateurs,  327 
Humic  salts  as  manure,  215 
Hunger  in  cold  weather,  135 
Husbandry,  Belgian,  794 
Hyacinths,  to  grow  in  Moss,  345  ;  management 

of,  703 ;  select,  756 
Hyacinths,  Drysdale's  Directions  for  Growing, 

rev.,  691 
Hybridizing,  remarks  on,  137,  155,  363 ;  agri- 
cultural plants,  173 
Hydrangeas,  management  of,  562 


Ice,  preservation  of,  689,  737 

Ice  houses  in  China,  576 

Imagination,  54,  85 

Implement  makers,  584 

Implements,  agricultural,  193,  213,  500,  565 ; 
scarifier,  297  ;  bone-crushing  machine,  319  ; 
corn-drill  hoe,  231,  336,  372  ;  wooden,  to  pre- 
serve, 482  ;  Crosskill's  clod-crusher,  500 ; 
dibbling  machine,  409  ;  Dingle's  hand-dibble, 
742  ;  sowing  machines,  743,  077,  693  ;  Scotch 
cart,  757  ;  Biddle's  scarifier,  680  ;  drill 
machines,  616,  710  ;  chaff-cutter,  499  ;  Lin- 
seed-crusher, 9,  12,  57  ;  machine  for  drying 
com,  743;  seed  depositors,  41,  75,  601; 
drain-tile  macliine,  289  ;  Gorse-crusher,  246 

Implements,  gardening,  529  ;  wooden  rollers, 
802 

Inclosures,  58,  177 

India,  method  of  extracting  honey  in,  439 

India-rubber  tree,  315  ;  India-rubber,  for  graft- 
ing purposes,  346 ;  for  rendering  cisterns 
■water-tight,  874 

Indian  corn,  178,  198,  248 

Inorganic  elements  of  grain,  »tc.,  12 

Insects,  quick  method  of  killing,  188,  313,  475  ; 
stupified  by  Helleborus  foBtidus,  594  ;  attack- 
ing Truffles,  738  ;  Noctua  exclamationis,  24  ; 
Stylops  MelittJE,  36  ;  Phytomyza  nigricornis, 
117;  Thereva  plebeia,  169;  Cynips  Quercus- 
folii,  208 ;  Helops  caraboides,  256 ;  wire- 
worm,  344 ;  Cecidomyia  barbareae,  400 ; 
Blatta  orientalis,  416  ;  Cm-culio  Abietis,  456  ; 
Crioceris  Asparagi,  592  ;  Scolytus  Haemor- 
rhbus,  640  ;  Helix  hortensis,  721 ;  Molobrus 
fucatus,  784;  Potato  flies,  817;  Hepialus 
lupulinus,  873  ;  eaten  by  rooks,  847  ;  Mealy 
bug  killed  by  Hereman's  lotion,  170  , 

Instinct,  Brougham  on,  187  ;  vegetable,  189  ; 
animal,  257,  279 

Ipomcea  rubro-eserulea,  708 

Ireland,  agriculture  in,  247;  ancient  timber  of, 
385  ;  crops  in,  680 

Irrigation,  199 

Italian  Rye-grass,  125,  534  ;  to  sow,  536 

Ivy,  stem  roots  of,  5 

Ixora  odorata,  787 


Johnson's  Garden  Almanack,  6,  21,  33,  54 ; 
Principles  of  Gardening,  rev.,  330  ;  Farmei's' 
Medical  Dictionary,  rev.,  393 ;  Farmers' 
Almanack,  rev.,  761 ;  Gardeners',  rev.,  838 

Jones  on  the  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
rev.,  55 

Judges  at  the  Chismck  shows,  457 

Justicia  salicina,  to  flower  in  winter,  872 


Kalosanthes,  treatment  of,  148,  289 

Kew,  plan  of  greenhouse  at,  67,  83 ;  stage  in 

do.,  183  ;  seed-pit  at,  872 
Killerton  House,  gardens  at,  noticed,  723 
Kitchen  garden,  cropping  of,  362,  530,  594 
Knapweed  eaten  by  sheep,  91 ;  to  kill,  159 
Knowledge,  Pursuit  of,  ifcc,  rev.,  86 
Kohl  Rabi,  culture  of,  155,  303,  480  ;  to  store, 

759 


Labels,  434  ;  to  render  durable,  189,  210,  241  ; 

glass,   :M5,  399  ;  to  join,   562,  625;  for  fruit- 

trees,  362  ;  to  secure,  385 
Labisia  pothoina,  659 
Labourers,  to  improve  the  condition  of,  200, 

478 ;    employment   of,    245,    299,    725 ;    food 

for,  478  ;  at  Saxby,  505  ;  to  procure,  568 
Labour,  prices  of,  in  England  and  Scotland, 

864 
Labour-rate,  objections  to,  278 
Laburnum,  scarlet,  579 
Lachenalias,  winter  management  of,  857 
Ladies'  Country  Companion,  by  Mrs.  Loudon, 

rev.,  274 
Ladiston,  Mullingar,  gardens  at,  noticed,  294 
Lajlia  majalis,  258  ;  peduncularis,  839 
Land,  to  top-dress,  824,  848 ;   poor,  to  grow 

Turnips  on,  881 
Lands,  waste,  improvement  of,  141  ;  pasture, 

to  break  up,  12,  158,  261,  277 ;  advantage  of 

rolling,  278 ;  stiff,  management  of,  282  ;  to 

subsoil,  299;  value  of,  303;  warping  of,  424  ; 

to  plough  after  draining,  448  ;  value  of,  450  ; 

to  pare  and  burn,  450 ;  newly  broken  up, 

465  :  when  to  lime,  742  ;  over-liming  of,  762 
Liandlords,  suggestions  to,  808 
Landscape  Gardening,  753,  836,  874 
Lankester    (Dr.),    on    Plants    yielding  Food, 

rev.,  724 
Larches,  to  plant  for  Hop-poles,  113 
Laurel  v.  Rabbits,  54  ;  poisonous  quality  of, 

102,  138 
Lawes's  experiments,  424,  443 
Lawn,  Grass-seeds  for,  8,  88, 104,  460  ;  Moss  on, 

149,  272  ;  when  to  sow,  172  ;  broom  for,  361 
Leaf-miner,  black  horned,  117 
Leases,  agricultural,  25,  681,  773,  808,  823  ;  and 

Corn-rents,  die,  789 
Leaves,  propagation  by,  19,  35,  53,  67,  69,  101, 

118,  402  ;  colours  of,  723;  retention  of  mois- 
ture by,  434,  722 
Leeds  Botanic  Garden,  Curator  for,  547,  562 
Leigh  Park,  gardens  at,  noticed,  275 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  4 
Ley  of  soap-boilers  as  manure,  174 
Lice,  to  kill  on  cattle,  91,  123 
Liebij?  and  Playfair  v.  Sprengel,  42,  90 
Liebig's  artificial  manure,  noticed,  648 
Light,  coloured,  effect  of,  on  plants,  559 
Lilium  Thomsonianum,  103 
Liliums,  lance-leaved,  treatment  of,  740 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  801 
Lime,  use  of,  425  :  action  of,  682 ;  as  manure, 

697 
Lime,  effete,  158 ;  burning,  681  ;  effect  of,  on 

Vine-borders,  722  ;  v.  fungi,  768 
Lindley's  (Dr.),  School  Botany,  rev.,  259 
Linseed,   as  food  for   cattle,   10,   12,    60,    549; 

compound,  303  ;  cake,  adulteration  of,  566  ; 

machine  for  crushing,  9,  12 ;  ditto  Bond's,  57 
Liquid  manure,  60,  61,  198,  793 ;  to  save,  198 
Lolium  italicum,  534  ;  to  sow,  536 
Loranths  in  cultivation,  707 
Lothian  on  Rock-plants,  rev.,  578 
Loudon,  memoir  of,  754 
Low,  junior,  in  B<,rneo,  343 
Low's  Domesticated  Animars,  rev.,  809,  881 
Lucerne,  culture  of,  78,  92  ;  to  protect,  680 
Luculia  gratissima,  83  ;  Pinciaua,  103 
Lupinus  ramoslssimus,  367;  polyphyllus,  sport- 
■  ing  of,  489 

Limaihbsity  of  plants,  383,  417 
Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America,  rev.,  573 
Lyons  on  Orchids,  rev.,  419 
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Macgillivray's  Domestic  Cattle,  rev.,  393 

Machinery,  agricultural,  714 

Machines  versus  the  hand,  550 

Machine  for  dibbling,  41,  75  ;  for  drilling,  616, 
710 

Mackenzie's  Guide  to  Australia,  rev.,  707 

Madura  aurantiaca,  460 

Maize,  to  cultivate,  153  ;  to  sow,  613 

Manchester  Athenaeum,  Dr.  Playfair's  lecture 
at,  108 

Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  noticed,  643 

Mangold  Wurzel  and  salt.  123 ;  crop  of,  174 ; 
culture  of,  336  ;  to  cut  the  leaves  off,  632 

Mangroves,  675 

Manure  making,  647,  744,  776 ;  remarks  on, 
585  ;  refuse  from  chemical  works  as,  12  ;  ex- 
periments with,  13,  371  ;  soot  as,  14,  319; 
sulphate  ot  iron  as,  11  ;  bones  as,  42,  73,  107, 
157,  243,  203,  389,  390,  447,  650  ;  sulphuric 
acid  and  bones  as,  43  ;  nitrate  of  soda  as,  54  ; 
farm  yard,  109,  133,  201,  218 ;  management 
of,  232,  741,  759  ;  to  preserve,  61 ;  coal  ashes 
as,  75,  248  ;  sawdust  as,  76.  107  ;  value  of 
guano  as,  75  ;  artificial,  53,  89,  442,  821  ; 
effect  of  do.  on  Turnips,  107;  on  grain  crops, 
297  ;  alum  as,  90  ;  gypsum  as,  90  ;  guano  and 
farmyard,  105  ;  sea  mud  as,  125  ;  salt  as,  157; 
experiments  with  on  Grass,  157;  dung-heaps, 
173  ;  ley  of  soap-boilers  as,  174  ;  saltpetre  as, 
195  ;  manufacture  of,  201,  231  ;  humic  salts 
as,  215  ;  calcareous  sand  as,  229  ;  for  Onions, 
225  ;  waste  of,  197,  263  300  ;  Potato  haulm 
as,  273 ;  stimulating,  304  ;  home,  300,  616  ; 
building  rubbish  as,  319 ;  peat  charcoal  as, 
337  ;  guano  and  salt  as,  372  ;  of  cattle,  372  ; 
town,  waste  of,  371 ;  pigeon  dung  as,  372  ; 
for  Turnips,  393,  445  ;  yeast  as,  392  ;  tank 
for,  392  ;  fraudulent  dealers  in,  405  ;  inor- 
ganic, 407  ;  experiments  with,  at  Rotham- 
sted  farm,  406  ;  various  fertilisers,  443  ;  am- 
monia in,434  ;  Lawes's  experiments  with,443  ; 
lecture  on,  521 ;  guano  as,  643  ;  do.  for  Grass 
land,  519  ;  adulteration  o^  527  ;  lime  and 
salt  as,  537  ;  tan  as,  528  ;  silica  of  soda  as, 
553 ;  for  StrawbeiTies,  561  ;  effect  of  rain  and 
air  on,  581,  614,  646,  709,  725,  757,  847  ;  to  fix 
ammonia  in,  585;  farm  dung  and  guano, 
618,  663;  wood  as,  632:  Liebig's  artificial, 
643  ;  liquid,  60,  793  ;  ditto  to  save,  198  ; 
use  of,  657  ;  do.,  management  of,  709,  846, 
864;  seaweed  as,  679;  soap  as,  696,  711, 
727,  742,  759,  846  •  lime  as,  697 ;  neglect  of 


town  sewerage,  741,  861 ;  value  of  ditto,  805  ; 
affinity  of  soil  for  the  saline  particles  ot,  777  ; 
to  determine  the  free  and  combined  am-* 
monia  in,  803  ;  Apple  refuse  as,  818 ;  ma- 
nagement and  composition  of,  850  ;  'trap- 
rock  as,  879  ;  Boussing.n.ult  on  the  manage- 
ment and  application  of,  882 

Manure,  Liquid, the  Wealth  of  Towns,  rev,  522 

Manure  tank,  741,  746  ' 

Manure  water  for  pot  plants,  753,  785 

Manure  pump,  self-acting,  806 

Marine  glue,  for  joining  labels,  399,  562,  625  ; 
a  substitute  for  putty,  363 

Martin  on  the  Horse,  rev.,  761 

Maxillaria  triangularis,  211 

Mead,  recipe  for  making,  56,  87 

Meadows,  water,  46,  634  ;  at  CUpstone,  714 

Mealy  bug,  killed  by  Hereman's  lotion,  170 

Measures  used  in  Covent-garden  Market,  104 

Meat,  pickling  of,  123 

Mechi  on  Agricultural  Improvement,  rev.,  302 

Medicago  maculata,  480 

Melia  Azedarach,  059 

Melons,  culture  of,  53,  578,  624,  626,  690,  705, 
721,  733,  770 ;  Fish's  early  Cantaloupe,  adv., 
66  ;  guano  for,  383 

Melon  pits,  to  heat,  400 

Meteorology,  626 ;  popular  delusions  of,  207 

Mice,  white,  615 

Mice,  trap  for,  40,  56  ;  to  keep  from  Peas,  151 ; 
to  kill,  189 

Microscope,  preservation  of  objects  of  natural 
history  for,  295 

Middlesex,  geo.  agriculture  of,  59,  74,  90,  352 

Mignonette,  tree,  313 

Mildew,  407  ;  on  Wheat,  57,  89, 160  ;  to  prevent, 
106 ;  cause  of,  291,  304 ;  on  Roses,  361 ;  on 
Thorns,  391,  444 ;  on  Cucumbers,  304 

Milk,  steep  used  in  curdling,  229 

Mills  on  the  Cucumber,  rev.,  38  ;  on  the  Pine- 
apple, rev.,  103 

Miltonia  cuneata,  71 

Mineral  ingredients  in  crops,  160 

Misletoe,  trees  on  which  it  grows,  21,  37  ;  to 
increase,  260  ;  fine  specimen  of,  292  ;  effect  of, . 
on  trees,  314 

Mitchell's  Nursery,  noticed,  611 

Model  farm,  177 

Mole  plough,  30,  124,  158 

Molobrus  fucatus,  734 

Morphology,  Dr.  Murray's  pamphlet  on,  226  ; 
the  doctrines  of,  245,  291,  363  ;  curious  in- 
stance of,  in  a  species  of  (Jlochidion,  858 ;  in 
a  Dahlia,  626 

Moss,  to  kill,  62,  91, 154„158,  175 ;  a  protective- 
material,  115,  151,  169,  345 ;  oa  lawns,  149, 
272 

Mount  Pleasant,  gardens  at,  315 

Murray  on  Morphology,  rev.,  211 

Musa  Cavendishii,  fruiting  of,  71 ;  large  sizs 
of,  103  ;  at  Chatsworth,  134 

Museum,  Drummond's,  177  ;  of  Cassel,  859 

Mushrooms,  Mr.  Hankins's  plan  of  growing, ' 
99  ;  culture  of,  315,  612  ;  spring  crop  of,  361,  ! 
399,  473 ;  large,  642 

Mushroom-beds,  to  form,  860 

Mustard,  white,  445 


Nails,  wall,  to  keep  from  rusting,  187 

Napoleonaimperialis,  adv.,  Glendinning,  165 

Natural  history,  anecdotes  of,  312 

Natural  History  of  Animals,  by  Jones,  rev.,  55  - 

Naturalist's  Almanack,  20 

Naturalist's  Note-book,    by   Thompson,  rev., 

514 
Neapolitan  Violet,  70,  276,  736 
Nerquis  plantations,  609 
Netting,  cow-hair,  189 
Newman  on  Draining,  rev.,  375 
Neumann   on  striking  cuttings ,  116,  ISZ,   HJ, 

185,  203,  225,  240,  272,  312,  384,  472 
Newberry's  dibbling  machine,  41,  174 
New  Holland,  scenery  of,  675  _ 

New  Zealand,  Rata  and  Titolu  trees  in,  691 
Nitrate  of  soda,  54 

Norfolk,  marling  in,  233  .      ,   ota 

Norman,  Mr.,  his  garden  noticed,  319 
Northumberland  hind  system,  566 
Nowell  on  Field-gardening,  ^'^v.,  177 
Nurserymen's  advertisements,    dib,  tH>.i,    doo, 

401,  434,  753 
Nuts  as  food.  334 
Nymphsea,  seeds  of,  40 


Oak,  remarks  on,  37 ;   planted  by  squirrels 

403;  English,  471 
Oak-leaf,  gall-fly,  207 
Oak  timber,  856,  857 
Oats,  Sir  G.  S,  Mackenzie  on,  822  ;  how  to  save, 

866j 
Oil-cake,   analysis  of,  175 ;  eSeet  of,  on  the 

manure  of  animals  fed  on  it,  554 
Oleanders,  treatment  of,  269 
Oncidium  sanguineum,  313  - 

Onions,  manure  for,  225,  241 
Orange-trees,  treatment  of,  88,  676  ;  to  re-pot, 

260  ;  at  Margam,  488 
Orchards,  126  ;  small,  fruit  trees  for,  612 
Orthids,  natural  habits  of,  84  ;  culture  of,  99, 

116,  131,  148  ;  prices  of,  295  ;  to  water,  401 
Orchis  sambucina,  611  ^ 

Orchidaceous  house,  to  heat,  56  ;  Mr.  Clowes  s, 

643 
Ornithology,  785,  802,  818,  837 
Osiers,  to  plant,  56  ;  plantations  of,  69 
Oxalis  sensitiva,  859 
Oxen,  breeds  of,  809 
Oxen,  use  of,  in  husbandry,    32 
Oyster  plant,  363,  401,  489 


Pi-atfaik  on  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  108 
P^ine  on  Labour-rates,  rev.,  159 


VI 
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Palm  ilurichi,  or  Ita  of  Guiana,  45S 

Pansies  select,  29G,  i90,  70Sj  properties  of,  323 

Pfeonies,  select,  120' 

Paper  for  drying  plants,  223 

Paring  and  Ijurning,  174 

Pan'ot,  productive,  212,  253 

Parsnip  wine,  how  to  make,  724 

Pasture  lands,   to  break  up,    12,  60,   92,   158, 
■  261,  277,  725  ;  Grass  seeds  for,  110,  15S,   682  ; 
to  pare  and  burn,  17-1 
Passiiiora  edulis,  to  preserve,  5 

Pauperism,  141,  159 

Peaches,  early,  210  ;  good  kinds,  72i  ;  remarks 
on,  820 

Peach  leaf,  bUster  of,  431,  455,  ■456,  472,  513, 
530,  545,  561 ;  defonnity  of,  3S5,  417 ;  gum 
on,  417 

Peach  trees,  to  prune,  20 ;  blight  on,  154 ; 
management  of,  512  ;  cropping  of,  703 

Peai's.  select,  564  ;  for  espaliers,  8 ;  Winter 
Nelis,  20  J  Ne  plus  Meuris,  52  :  Beurre  Ranee, 
68 ;  March  Bergamot,  85  ■  Jean  de  AVitte, 
100 ;  select,  136  ;  Easter  Beurrg,  168,  223  j 
Passe  Colmar,  185 ;  stewed,  189  ;  Bx-oom 
Park,  209  ;  Althorp  Crassane,  224 ;  winter, 
580  ;  for  a  N.  w<ill,  724  j  for  a  S.E.  aspect, 
496;  Aston  town,  7G9j  for  succession,  804; 
Bergamotte  Cadette,  816  ;  pi-opagation  of, 
457  ■  Napoleon,  835  ;  Beurre  Diel,  85G  ;  trees 
on  Quince  stocks,  564 

Pear  borders,  to  bottom,  5 

Pear  protectors,  223 

Pear  trees,  to  prune,  820 

Peas,  good  kinds,  120  ;  to  keep  mice  from,  151 ; 
"NVaite's  Ciueen  of  Dwarf,  adv.,  205  ;  to  drill, 
242  ;  comparative  earliness  of,  344 ;  disease 
in,  689 ;  early,  740 

Pelargoniums  for  forcing,  692 ;  to  keep  over 
winter,  708,  856  ;  judges  of,  386  ;  new,  384, 
720  ;  seedling,  273,  593,  610.  625,  641  ;  select, 
40,  209.  756,  782  ;  show  of,  184,  192  ;  Beck 
on  the  culture  of,  623  ;  Beck's  seedlings,  tfec, 
674 ;  capitatum,  perfume  got  from,  739 ; 
treatment  of,  802  •  scarlet,  800 

Pelargonium  leaf,  spot  oik  853 

Fenang.  gigantic  tree  in,  (06 

Perfume,  new,  739 

Pernettya  angustifolia,  440 

Peschel  on  Physics,  rev.,  171 

Petals,  colours  of,  723 

Petunias,  culture  of,  361 ;  select,  800 

Phaius  grandifolius,  to  flower  in  winter,  872 

Pheasants,  food  for,  101 ;  artichokes  as  food 
for,  71 

Phillip's  on  Tropical  Agriculture,  rev.,  231 

Phosphorus  balls,  to  make,  855 

Phloxes,  list  of,  260  ;  Drummondii,  49G 

Physics,  Elements  of,  rev.,  171 

Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  492 

Phytomyza  nigricomis,  117 

Picotees.  select,  JOS ;  and  Carnations,  remarks 
on,  8-57 

Picking  calf,  178 

Pigs,  wild  breed  of,  43,  75  ;  to  fatten,  159  / 
palsy  in,  to  cxire,  535 ;  versus  opium,  535 ; 
haws,  eaten  by,  777 

Pigeons,  to  settle,  198,  216,  248,  319 

Pimelea  spectabilis,  51 

line-apple,  llr.  Dale's  mode  of  cultivating, 
70;  Mills  on,  rev,,  103  ;  culture  of,  473,  528, 
577,  C25,  785  ;  at  Thornfield,  595,  690,  721 ; 
over  tanks,  594  ;  at  Bicton,  607,  609,  705  ;  at 
Cheadle  Heath,  643  ;  at  Bicton  and  Thorn- 
field,  815,  817  ;  weight  of,  817 

Pinks,  select,  388,  724;  properties  of,  432; 
propagation  of,  489 

Pinus  Douglasii,  416 ;  sylvesti'is  found  in  a 
bog,  659 

Pine,  Highland,  36,  241,  363,  417  ;  to  sow  seeds 
o^  69 ;  remarks  on,  85,  188,  210 

Pits,  Melon,  to  heat,  400 ;  for  early  forcing, 
19  ;  turf,  580  ;  to  make,  756  :  seed,  at  K.ew, 
872 

Potatoes,  to  raise  fi-om  seed,  198,  260,  820,  838  5 
expediency  of  earthing  up,  658 ;  effects  of 
azotised  manures  on,  672  ;  how  to  correct  the 
unwholesome  flavour  of  diseased,  689  ;  wear- 
ing out  of  the  races  of,  768  ;  amount  of  food 
required  to  replace  the  loss  of,  in  Ireland, 
783  ;  to  obtain  an  early  crop  of,  799,  879  ;  to 
obtain  a  second  crop  of,  in  the  same  season, 
441 ;  curl  in,  624,  570  ;  rust  in,  624  ;  blue 
pock  in,  624  ;  dry  rot  in,  656  j  effect  of  pick- 
ing the  blossoms  off,  5,  20,  23,  37,  561,  593 ; 
to  store,  607,  719,  752,  760,  769,  802,  817,  838  ; 
in  pies,  687;  in  powdered  lime,  776  ;  in  sheds, 
776  ;  in  dry  earth,  655,  785  ;  in  dry  turf  ashes, 
807,  863  ;  in  Beau  dust,  838 ;  Prid*  a  ix's 
directions  respecting,  656,  689  ;  packing  stuif 
for,  752  ;  to  pare,  808 ;  effects  of  greening, 
837  ;  effects  of  lime  on,  846  ;  value  of,  as 
food,  833  ;  prices  of,  816,  834,  856,  871 ;  to  ob- 
tain three  crops  in  the  same  year,  859  ;  cul- 
ture of,  CO,  197,  248,  279,  625 ;  to  top  dress, 
350  ;  foreign,  347  ;  affected  by  frost,  75, 118  ; 
experiments  with,  167 ;  autumn  planting. 
170,  262,  577,  775,  785,  788.  817,  821,  837,  863  ; 
effect  of  ditto,  609  ;  advantage  of  ditto,  785  ; 
depth  to  place  the  tubers  in  ditto,  740,  746  ; 
comi)arative  produce  of  autumn  and  spring 
planted,  719  ;  results  from  different  modes  of 
planting,  775;  versus  frost,  263,  273;  early, 
401 ;  ditto,  to  raise,  150;  an  exhausting  crop, 
449;  management  of,  465  ;  expenses  for  cul- 
tivating an  acre  of,  823  ;  to  prepare  for  seed, 
519;  French  articles  of  food  as  substitutes 
for,  770;  sanguettes  as  ditto,  753,  770,  776  ; 
what  to  do  with  bad,  752  :  value  of  very  bad. 
752 

Potato  crop,  141,  158  ;  queries  respecting,  741 ; 

^ cause  of  failure  in,  623;  state  of,  769;  plan 
for  conducting  experiments  regarding,  223 

Potato  disease,  effect  of  salt  on.  674,  125,  655; 
state  of  crops  planted  near  the  sea  coast  in 
regard  to,  674  ;  effect  of  chalk  land  on,  655  ; 
advantage  of  autumn  planting  diseased  sets, 
785;  effect  of  ditto  on.  G09,  641,  655,  658; 
vitality  of,  711 ;  diseased  tubers,  Martius  on, 
624,  656  ;  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  on,  658,  790 ; 
Barnes  on,  770,  785  ;  Errington  on,  60S,  641, 
710,  785;  fitness  of  diseased  tubers  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  719,808,  823;  effect  of  mu- 
riatic acid  in  rendering  them  fit  fur  ditto,  671 ; 
of  chlorine  in  ditto,  770,  783 ;  to  render  use- 
ful. 672,  752;  in  St.  Helier,  640;  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  561  :  in  Belgium,  Prof.  Morren's 
remarks  on,  G-i*J  ;  in  America,  658,  704,  801 ; 
in  Scotland,  673,  793,  801 ;  in  Ireland,  623, 


674,  704,  724  ;  in  Bavaria,  801 ;  in  Prussia, 
SOI  ;  in  Scilly  Islands,  801 ;  in  Arran,  844  ; 
Government  commissioners'  reports  respect- 
ing, 735,  751,  767,  807  ;  remarks  on,  799  ; 
manner  in  which  it  shows  itself,  575,  591 ; 
effect  -of  drainage  on,  592,  608,  639,  673 ; 
cause  of,  575,  591,  609,  658,  672,  G89,  692,  727, 
771,  785,  853  ;  electricity  as  ditto,  673 ;  re- 
medy for,  in  the  use  of  quicklime,  &c.,  591, 
655,  776,  761 ;  ditto  in  fumigating  with  sul- 
phur, 860  ;  ditto  in  chloride  of  lime  and  salt, 
593,  639.  703,  711  ;  ill  effects  of  ditto,  807  ; 
ditto  in  kiln  drj-ing,  639,  672,  807  ;  ditto  by 
immersion  in  boiling  salt  water,  689 ;  ditto 
by  blue  vitriol,  727  ;  on  the  use  of  unripe  sets, 
771 ;  ditto,  in  mowing  off  the  haulm,  658, 
727  ;  effect  of,  on  seedlings,  640,  655,  763,  807, 
837,  855 ;  on  different  varieties,  593,  G07,  608, 
641,  655,  658,  776,  785,  792  ;  effect  of  greening 
on,  655,  770;  extent  of  injury  done  by,  606, 
639,  658,  672,  702,  727,  799  ;  connection  of 
fungus  mould  with,  593,  607,  608,  609,  640, 
710 ;  prevalence  of,  576 ;  cure  for,  776 ; 
Liebig's  opinion  of,  787  ;  Dr.  Plaj-fair's  lec- 
ture on.  at  the  Royal  Institution,  848 ;  not 
caused  by  moisture,  837  ;  prizes  for  the  best 
essay  on,  865  ;  pamphlets  on,  rev.,  787  ;  by  a 
naturahst,  rev.,  771:  at  Langholm,  792 

Potato  flies,  816 

Potato  flour,  to  extract,  625,  627,  628,  648,  G55 ; 
employment  of  rollers  in,  G40  ;  of  cider  mills 
in,  655  ;  Solly  on,  639,  735  ;  by  steam  power, 
655  ;  employment  for  the  workhouse  poor  in, 
658 ;  analysis  of,  672  ;  cost  of  grating,  672  ; 
waste  in  ditto,  672  ;  contrivances  for,  703  ; 
quantity  of  flour  from  a  bushel  of  Potatoes, 
672 ;  quaUty  of,  703 ;  drying  of,  703  ;  value 
of,  as  food,  735 

Potato  graters,  789,  742,  752,  770,  801 

Potato  haulm  as  manure,  273 

Potato  jelly.  Prof.  Henslow  on,  638 

Potato  sets,  689,  855 ;  ditto,  diseased,  to  plant, 
742  ;  number  of,  to  plant  an  acre,  784 ;  cut, 
more  certain  than  whole  tubers,  241;  how  to 
obtain,  784  ;  where  obtainable,  815  ;  to  pre- 
serve, S37 ;  productiveness  and  vitality  of, 
878 

Potato  washer,  696,  776 

Plantations,  756  ;  national,  37  ;  at  Nerquis,  609 
Planting,  remarks  on,  815 

Plants,  effects  of  drainage  on,  3  ;  quack  deal- 
ers in,  3,  6 ;  production  of  pollen  in,  6  ;  to 
propagate  by  leaves,  19,  35,  53,  67,  69,  101, 
118,  402  ;  Food  of,  Schultz  on,  22  ;  potting  of, 
35,  417  ;  on  a  wall,  to  protect,  56  ;  new  mode 
of  ditto,  54  ;  effects  produced  on,  by  light 
through  coloured  glasses,  55,  559 ;  in  pots, 
to  water,  312  ;  for  windows,  316  ;  greenhouse, 
not  injured  by  frost,  71  ;  for  a  greenhouse, 
72,  460  ;  bottom-heat  for,  70  ;  whence  do  they 
obtain  their  carbon,  108  ;  hardy  flowering, 
104 ;  to  pot,  100  ;  to  train,  101 ;  that  will 
bear  the  -winter  in  Devon,  292  ;  for  a  cold 
greenhouse,  136  ;  growth  of,  131  ;  Dr.  SeUer 
on  nutrition  of,  153 ;  action  of  charcoal  on, 
188 ;  that  will  bear  the  spray  of  the  sea,  189  ; 
uprooted  by  frost,  138  ;  paper  for  drj'ing, 
223 ;  for  rockwork,  244,  362  ;  effects  of  elec- 
tricity on  growth  of,  257  ;  relation  of  soil  to, 
375  ;  to  increase  by  roots,  273 ;  luminosity 
of,  333,  417;  to  increase  by  leaves,  402  ;  to 
di7,  402  ;  wearing  out  theory  of,  768,  833,  855, 
857  ■  reproduction  of,  417  ;  cause  of  leaves 
sheading,  420 ;  cause  of  their  running  to  seed, 
443,  499  ;  duration  of  varieties,  457  ;  for  a 
stove,  460  ;  Endemic,  distribution  of,  473  ; 
specific  characters  of,  494  ;  germination  of, 
494  ;  aerial  rooting  of,  529  ;  fi-om  Daris's 
Straits,  530;  cu-culation  of  sap  in,  543,560,656, 
835  ;  dwarfed,  547  ;  for  a  border,  564  ;  food  of, 
118,  583,  615  ;  forces  which  produce  the  or- 
ganisation of,  610;  half-hardy,  724;  varie- 
gated, 735,  772 ;  half-hardy,  to  winter,  737, 856 ; 
in  pots,  liquid  manure  for,  753,  785  ;  com- 
position of,  778 ;  new  Japanese,  707  ;  for  a 
wall,  316,  804  ;  greenhouse,  treatment  of, 
800 ;  forage,  experiments  on,  823 ;  natural 
classification  of,  874 ;  in  pots,  conditions  of 
soil  for,  873 

Plant-potting,  168,  289 

Plant  watering  in  winter,  816 

Playfair's  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  843 

Pleroma  Kunthianura,  515 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  12  ;  history  of,  28,  76 

Plough,  remarks  on,  26,  75 ;  di-aught  of  73 
105,  317,  333,  319,  369,  405,  441,  477,  497,  808  J 
mole,  124,  158 ;  in  the  16th  century,  538 

Ploughing  and  digging,  13;  subsoil,  123,  233, 
443  ;  remarks  on,  139.  174,  198  :  after  drain- 
ing, 448  ;  light,  480,  499 

Plum.  Chapman's,  837 

I'lymley  on  the  Agriculture  of  Shropshire,  rev., 
481,  504 

Polar  expedition,  595 

Pollen,  production  of,  6 

Polmaise  heating,  871 

I*olyanthus,  properties  of,  289  ;  select,  333 

Pork,  to  salt,  777 

Porphyi-ocoma  lanceolata,  579 

Potato  Problem,  by  R.  Arthur,  rev.,  302; 
failure  explained,  351,  370 

Potentilla  vema  for  edgings,  706;  bicolor,  755 

Pots,  sizes  of,  K3  ;  drainage  for,  385 

Potting  plants,  35,  100,  168,  417  ;  accumulative 
system  of,  208,  289,  359,  431 ;  elevating  the 
ball  in,  561 

Poultry,  663;  show  of,  155,  374;  management 
of,  193,  407,  423,  444,  445;  gapes  in,  to  cure, 
266,  300,  319,  352,  392  ;  remarks  on,  299  ; 
disease  of,  372,  601,  759;  names  of,  372: 
to  fatten,  499,  535  ;  food  for,  584 

Practice  versus  theory,  017 

Primrose,  wild,  363 

Printing,  anastatic,  293 

Pruning,  judicious,  explained,  54 

Psychotria  leucocephala,  547 

Pardon's  Farmers'  Almanack  for  1846,  rev.,  881 

Putty,  to  make,  40  ;  marine  glue,  a  substitute 
for.  363 

Pynisjaponica,  188;  fruiting  of,  71 


Q 


Queen's  ink  and  paper,  295 

Quercus    Quexigo,   39  ;     sessiliflora,    C55,  705, 

721.  737,  M18.  837.  857  ;  durabiUty  of,  471 
Quinces,  Chinese,  38 


Rabbits,  shrubs  not  eaten  by,  13,  29  ;  to  keep 
from  barking  trees,  21,  53,  85,  102,  363,  818  ; 
V.  sulphur,  117,  770,  874  j  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes eaten  bv,  152 

Rabbit-fences,  770,  780 

Rabbit  hutches,  568 

Rain  at  Florence  Court,  659;  at  Chiswick,  837 

Rancid  butter,  177 

Ranunculus  beds,  20 

Ranunculus,  to  flower  in  pots,  54 ;  select,  68, 
134 ;  adv..  Groom's,  81  ;  to  plant,  117 

Raspberi-y,  to  prune,  860 

Rata-tree  in  New  Zealand,  691 

Rats,  nest  of,  75  ;  to  destroy,  197,  263,  407,  450  ; 
to  drive  away,  372,  402 

Rat  poison,  phosphorus  balls  as,  855 

Ray  Society's  Report  on  Botany,  &c.,  rev.,  531 

Red  spider,  to  kill,  404  ;  Errington  on,  455 

Red  rust,  160 

Refuse  from  chemical  works  as  manure,  13 

Reindeer,  568 

Reuanthera  coccinea,  52 

Resources  of  the  farmer,  741 

Rhododendrons,  select,  212  ;  Ceylon,  433,  513, 
607  ;  arboreum,  546 

Rhubarb,  large,  475,  706  ;  to  preserve,  836 

Ribes  sanguineum,  double,  191 

Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  origin  of,  21 

Rick  covers,  499 

Robin,  remarks  on,  151,  241,  273  ;  food  for,  641 ; 
characteristics  of,  706 

Rochea  falcata,  416 

Rock  Plants,  by  Lothian,  rev.,  578 

Rockwork,  artificial,  327,  591 ;  to  colour,  562 

Rocket,  midge-yellow,  400 

Rocky  Mountains,  scenery  of  the,  840 

Roe's  Hand-book  on  Fountains,  rev.,  833 

RoUing  lands,  advantage  of,  278 

Rollers,  remarks  on,  565  ;  wooden,  802 

Rooks,  198,  336  ;  food  of,  92  ;  law  prohibiting 
their  destruction  in  France,  83  ;  mischief 
done  by,  107  :  scare  for,  151  :  and  insects, 
847 

Root  crops  on  heavy  land,  845 

Roots,  effect  of  frost  on,  170 ;  protection,  of, 
361  ;  propagation  by,  273 ;  agricultural,  to 
harvest,  336  ;  do.  cost  of,  773 

Roses,  to  propagate,  209  ;  by  leaves,  63  ;  Ma- 
dame Laffay,  69 ;  good  kinds  of,  88 ;  mildew  on, 
361 ;  stock  for  yellow,  473 ;  under  glass,  487  ; 
Banksian,  to  prune,  496 ;  do.,  a  good  stock, 
754 ;  select,  516,  840 ;  climbing,  532 ;  Moss, 
sport  of,  530 ;  standard,  5G4,  740,  8G0;  Berberii- 
folia  Hardii,  626 ;  tender,  to  protect,  753  ; 
effects  of  the  summer  of  1844  on,  639  ;  new, 
707  ;  protection  for,  817 ;  for  bouquets,  788  ; 
to  force,  800 

Rose  Catalogues,  noticed,  643,  691 

Rosetum,  directions  for  forming,  399 

Rose  Gardens  of  Ghazeepoor,  211 

Rose-water,  to  make,  460 

Rose-trees,  support  for,  671,  804 

Rotation  of  crops,  159,  172,  479,  481,  512,  613, 
714,  821 

Rothamsted  farm,  experiments  with  manures 
at,  403 

Rowcroft's  Tales  of  the  Colonies,  rev.,  243 

Royal  Institution,  293,  346  ;  Prof.  Forbes's  lec 
ture  at,  152 

Rubi,  remarks  on,  494 

Rust,  red,  cause  of,  160 

Rye,  culture  of,  196,  602  ;  St.  John's-Day,  337, 
444 


Sainfoin,  to  stack,  538  •  culture  of,  711,  777 

Salt,  effect  of,  on  Tulips,  38_';  on  Mangold 
Wurzel,  123;  on  Asparagus,  "489  ;  on  Cauli- 
flowers, 593  ;  as  manure,  157, 176  :  as  food  for 
cattle,  847 

Saltpetre  as  manure,  195 

Salts,  humic,  as  manure,  215 

Salvia  pratensis,  531,  568;  patens,  hardiness 
of,  577  ;  to  obtain  hardy  varieties  of,  705 

Sands,  bloviing,  to  fix,  60,  107,  121,  158,  215, 
230,  263  ;  calcareous,  as  manui-e,  229 

Sanguettes,  753,  770,  786 

Sap,  circulation  of,  543,  560,  835 

Saurauja  spectabilis,  723,  770 

Savoy,  new  large  green,  G 

Sawdust  as  manure,  76,  107 

Saxifraga  Geura,  monstrosity  of,  473;  Irish 
species  of,  494 

Saxbv,  labourers  at,  505 

Scab*  to  cure,  G18,  682 

Scievola  attenuata,  803 

Scale,  to  kill,  104,  134,  876 ;  white,  240,  257  ■  to 
cure,  659  ' 

Scarifier,  Biddell's,  193,  213,  297,  680 

Seedsmen,  fraudulent,  642,  802,  818 

School  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  I'ev.,  259 

Schultz  on  the  Food  of  Plants,  itc.,  rev.,  22 

Scolytus  Iliemorrhous,  Megerle,  640 

Sea,  inclosiu-es  from,  58,  91,  353 

Sea  Buckthorn,  29 

Sea-mud  as  manure,  125 

Seapark,  gardens  at,  noticed,  563 

Season,  mildness  of,  786,  802 

Seeds,  to  steep,  300;  changing  of,  46;  of 
floi-ists'  flowers,  37;  to  dibble,  57,  121,  138, 
156,  196,  293 ;  Bick's  plan  of  steeping,  232, 
529  ;  influence  of  electricity  on  gei*mination 
of,  494  ;  saving,  523 ;  old,  use  of,  778 

Seed  depositors,  499,  742 

Seed-pit  at  Kew,  872 

Sewage  water,  805,  861 

Shed  feeding,  GO,  662,  GGiJ;  of  sheep,  158;  of 
cows,  681 

Sheep,  cure  for  red  water  in, 46  ;  washing.  76- 
cure  for  fiiot  rot  in,  94.304;  profitable  food 
for,  98  ;  shed  feeding  of,  158,  352,  634,  662,  831  ; 
ewes  deserting  lambs,  231 ;  on  cow  pastures,' 
243;  kinds  best  adapted  for  this  country 
375;  disease  of,  110,  123,  810:  different 
breeds  of,  881 

Sheep  salve,  714 

Shrubs,  to  transplant,  151;  ornamental,  244, 
670;  to  plant  near  the  sea,  G92  ;  half-hardy, 
724  ;  sweet-scented,  724 

Sida  graveokns,  294 


Silk-worm,  to  rear,  103 

Simla,  letter  from,  546 

Slow-worms  and  toads,  150 

Slugs,  to  km,  104 

Sap  generates  buds,  257 ;  circulation  of,  la 

plants,  543,  560,  656 
Smeathmannia  lairigata,  803 
Smitbfield  market,  10  ;  enlargement  of,  94 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  843 
Smoke  burners,  71, 134 
Snail,  garden,  721 
Snakes,  do  they  eat  grapes.  659 
Societies,    Agricultui'al    of   England,    epide- 
nriic  among  stock,  92  •  Tussac  Grass,  sheep 
hurdles,  reclaiming   Heath-lands,   103  ;  fork 
husbandry,124;  epidemic'among cattle,drain- 
ing  tools,   Cabbage  and  Bean   crop,  sheep 
hurdles,  140,  159  ;   extraordinary  fertility  of 
land,   iSean    and    Turnip   crops.   Moss    on 
Grass-land,  &c.,  175,  232  ;  bone  manure,  ex- 
penses of  draining,  264  ;  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid,  American  agriculture.  Cole-seed,  Beans 
and    Turnips,    productive   Wheat-field,  280  ; 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  300,   319 ;    deep 
draining,  St,  John's  Day  Rye,  337,  353,  392  ; 
deep  draining,  mode  of  laying  down  an  as- 
phalte  floor,  408  ;  deep  draining,  draught  of 
ploughs,  &c.,  by  ivind  power,  425,  445;  shed 
feeding  of   sheep,   480  :  meeting  at  Shrews- 
bury, 499  ;  do.,  519  ;  culture  of  Rye-Grass  as 
au  early  spring  feed  for  horses,  535,  552,  759  ; 
remarks  on  prize-list  of,  567  ;  do.,  598  ;  do., 
616;  do.)  G79  ;  do.,  711;   ordinary  meeting, 
824  ;  Playfair's  lecture  before,  818 ;  country 
meetings,  864 

Agi'icultural  Improvement  of  Ireland, 
draining  land,  43  ;  draining  on  the  estates  of 
Sir  R.  0.  Donnell,  Bart.,  216  ;  half-yearlj 
meeting,  300 ;  preparations  relative  to  the 
Ballinasloe  show,  536,  601 ;  culture  of  the 
Tussac  Grass,  633;  report  of,  464;  annual 
meeting  of,  729  ;  transactions  of,  rev.,  569  ; 
Ballinasloe  cattle  show,  664  ;  prize-list  of, 
662  ;  thorough  draining,  855  ;  address  of  the 
Council  to  landowners,  880 
Alkrington  Auricula,  294 
Asiatic,  243 

Botanical  of  Edinburgh,  153, 170,  242,  293, 
437,  530,  803 

Botanical  of  London,  242,  274,  292,  330, 
474,  494,  514,  642,  675 

Bristol  Agricultural,  annual  meeting — ex- 
periments with  artificial  manures  on  agri- 
cultural crops,  13 
Bromley  Horticultural,  402 
Bury,  438 

Caledonian,  190,  366,  403,  419,  474,  642,  675, 
859 
Cambridge,  383 
Canterbury,  243 
Cheadle  Cucumber,  274 
Chemical,  347 

Chichester  Horticultural,  733 
Coppice  Carnation,  5G2 
Cornwall  Horticultural,  438 
Cottagers',  151 
Dah'y  Gardeners,  595 
Devon  Botanical  and  Horticultural,  706 
Dorking  Horticultural,  495,  546,  659 
Dorset  Agricultural :  Dr.Buckiaud's  speech 
on  the  Theory  of  Agriculture,  29 

Flax  Improvement,  249,  481,  536,  553,  601, 
744,  809  ;  of  Great  Britain,  879 
Gardeners'  Philanthropic,  546 
Haddrick's  Mill  Florists,  610 
Hampshire  Horticultural,  243,  438 
Heartsease,  402 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural,  853 
Highland  and  Agricultural  :  epidemic 
among  cattle,  60  ;  conversion  of  sawdust  into 
manui'e,  sheep  washing,  frame  for  corn 
otack?,  new  variety  of  Barley,  7G  ;  Fir  plan- 
tations, improvement  of  cottages,  improve- 
ment of  waste-land,  140  ;  subsoU  plough  used 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  greening  Potatoes  for 
seed,  liquid  manure,  198 ;  AinsUe's  tile 
machine,  expediency  of  taking  the  fiar'a 
prices  of  cattle,  280  ;  spade  husbandry,  &c., 
373,  520  ;  remarks  on  the  Dumfries  show, 
464,  680  ;  draining,  712,  728 ;  agricultural 
improvement,  760  ;  transactions  of,  rev.,  745 
Horticultural  of  London,  54,  118,  152,  189, 
226,  258,  314,  386.  457,  546,  610,  690,  754,  818  ; 
anniversary  meeting  of,  292  ;  exhibitions  at 
the  garden,  364,  434,  489  ;  remarks  on  ditto  ; 
359,  431,  487  ;  prizes  awarded  at  ditto,  358, 
430,  485  ;  judges  at,  457  ;  exhibitors  of  fruit 
at,  511,  529;  garden  noticed,  22,  475,  G27 ; 
prize  list  for  1846,  adv.,  831 

Horticultural,  of  TVestern  India,  33 
Ipswich  Cucumber,  153,  387 
Ipswich  Horticultural,  659 
Kincardine,  G75 
Launceston,  119 

Lichfield  Agricultural  digging  match,  696 
Linnean,  54,  86,  119, 152,  190,  226,  259,  368. 
402,  419,  754,  786,  818,  859 

Liverpool  Agricultui'al :    report  of  the  in- 
spectors of  farms,  744 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural,  578. 
694 

Markethill  Agricultural,   annual  meeting 
of,  43  ;  remarks  on,  41,  60,  76 
Middleton  Tulip,  366 

Microscopical,  38,  119,  210,  293,  366,  722 
770,  838 
Newcastle  Botanical  Horticultural,  36G,  610 
North  British  Professional  Gardeners',  330 
Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Book  — 
tenant's  rights,  665 

Paris  Horticultural,  513 
Peckham  Tulip,  367 
Reigate  Cottage  Gardeners',  594 
Royal   Botanic    Garden    exhibitions.    314, 
386,  458  ;  prizes  awarded  at,  32G,  382,  454 
Society  of  Arts,  190,  294 
Southall  Cucumber,  135 
South  London,  Floricultural,  135,  273,  346, 
459,  513,  G42;  annual  meeting,  21,  875 

Union,   appointment  of  agriculturists  in 

569  * 

York  Horticultural,  22,  707 

Yorkshire  Agricultural,   annual  meeting* 

584  °* 

Zoological  Society's  poulti-y  show,  409 

Soap,   snow,  to  make,  210  ;    us  manure,  176, 

096,  711.  727,  742,  759,  346 
Soils,  composition  of,3o3  ;  relation  of,  to  plants, 
376  ;  analysis  of,  615  ;  nature  of  fertilitv  in, 
645 ;  different  lands  of,  647  ;  to  render  fer- 
tile, 246,  778  ;  pulverisation  of,  862  ;  condi- 
tions of,  for  plants  in  pots,  873 
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3  jUv  {ill".),  Ills  uppomtuient  in  Addiscombe 
Academy,  315  „         ■.  ^ 

Soot  as  manure,  14, 17G,  319  ;  Gooseberry  cater- 
pillars not  killed  by,  874 

Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany,  rev., 
294,  347.  3ti7,  417,  433 

Sowing,  thick,  175,  216,248,  GG5  ;  disadvantaffes 
of,  334  ;  thin,  444,  61G,  630,  697,  727,  844,  802, 
863,  877 

Spado  husbandry,  124,  174,  197,  373,  694 

Sparmannia  Africana,  290 

Species,  extinction  of,  by  natural  causes,  5C3 

Spinach,  winter  crops  of,  562 

Stables,  atraosphero  of,  441 

Staff  beetles,  512 

Stall  feeding,  554,  792,  823,  324,  847  ;  philoso- 
phy  of,  773 

Stanhopca  Bucephalus,  474  ;  inodora,  852 

Staticcs,  list  of,  804 ;  arborea,  133,  170,  187, 
210 

Starch  as  food,  834 

Statistics  of  S.  Gloucestershire,  195,  215 

Steam  engines,  GO,  744 

Steam  power,  application  of,  to  agricultural 
purposes,  616,  6G3 

Steeping  seeds,  Bicke's  plan  of,  232 

Steep  for  seeds,  300.  725  ;  Campbell's,  2lG,  247 

Stilton  cheese,  214 

Stistfead  Hall,  gardens  at.  noticed,  259 

Stock,  breeding  of,  4GG.  473 

Stocks,  Brompton,  296  ;  to  sow,  401 ;  culture 
of,  471 

Straw,  inorganic  elements  of,  12 

Strawben-y  banks,  143 

Strawberry  beds,  to  form,  516 

Strawberries,  select,  8,  532  ;  Myatt*s,  69 ;  to 
obtain  early,  3G2 :  culture  of,  433  ;  large, 
527.  62G  ;  manure  for,  5G1 ;  forced,  treatment 
of,  560  ;  effect  of  mowing  the  leaves  off,  644 

Stylops  Melittae,  3G 

Subsoil  ploughing,  123,  198 

Sugar  as  food,  834 

Sulphate  of  iron  as  manure,  11 

Sulphuric  acid,  price  of,  2G4,  519  ;  and  bones. 
as  manure,  43,  336,  337,  350,  389,  421,  422,  424, 
634 

Sulphur  V.  hares  and  rabbits,  117,  874 

Swans,  to  settle,  225 

Swinton  Park  noticed,  135 

Syringa  Emodi,  153 


Tacsonia  moUissiraa,  723 
Tagetes  tenuifolia,  722 

Tank  system  of  heating,  4,  5, 19,  IIG,  225,  313 
Tanks,  price  of,  70,  8G,  225  ;  for  maniu-e,  392 
Tasmannia  aromatica,  547,  578 
Tea  plant  in  Ceylon,  659 
Tenants'  rights,  506,  567,  649 
Texian  Grass,  125 
Theory  of  agriculture,  108 
Tliereva  plebeia,  169 
Thermometers,  radiating,  136 
Thin  sowing,  200 

Thistle,  Scotch,  545,  786  ;  Dog,  to  eradicate,  864 
Thorns,  to  raise  from,  seed,  171 ;  mildew  on, 
391,  444 


Tliornfield  Pines,  595,  690,  721,  815,  817 

Ticks,  to  kill,  110 

Tiger  spider,  434 

Tile-machine,  Clayton's,  158  ;  Bcnonden,  175  ; 
new,  245,  499 

Tiles,  drain,  G46,  647,  774  ;  manufaeturo  of, 
GOO,  614,  631 

Timber,  measuring  of,  117,  151  ;  Scotch  Fir, 
187  ;  quality  of,  225  ;  ancient,  of  Ireland, 
385  ;  hedge-row,  777  ;  resinous,  to  fell,  358 

Tiptree-hall  farm,  crops  on,  535 

Titoki  tree  in  New  Zealand,  G91 

Toad,  natural  history  of,  34,  147  ;  not  born  of 
tadpoles,  102,  118,  489  ;  origin  of,  134  ;  and 
slow-worms,  150  ;  curious  statement  respect- 
ing, 258 ;  remarks  on,  273.  292,  642  ;  vivipa- 
rous, 34G.  3G1 ;  sloughing  its  skin,  523 

Tobacco,  276  ;  treatment  of,  660 

Tomtit,  5.  21,  37  ;  and  robins,  70 

Top-dressing  Wheat,  297 

Ton'ingtou  on  farm-buildings,  rev.,  417 

Tracey,  gardens  at,  noticed,  707 

Tramps,  744 

Trap-rock  as  manure,  879 

Trees,  Forsyth's  composition  for  curing  wounds 
of,  24  J  to  secure  the  fruiting  of,  37  ;  to  as- 
certain the  age  of,  51  ;  to  keep  rabbits  from 
baricing,  53,  85,  102,  363,  818  ;  to  keep  from 
wind-waving,  69,  113,  874  ;  for  a  damp  situa- 
tion. 88  ;  that  will  succeed  near  the  sea,  257  ; 
in  Green\rich-park,  age  of,  292,  3G2  ;  to  lop, 
law  respecting,  303  ;  effect  of  Misletoe  on,  314  ; 
ancient,  of  Ireland,  385  ;  to  defend  the  bark 
of.  632  ;  to  plant,  815 ;  resinous,  to  fell,  858 ; 
judicious  pruning  of,  explained,  54 

Tropreolum  Lobbianum,  135  ;  Moritzianum, 
244  ;  gigantic,  at  Penang,  706  ;  Jarratti ,  772 

Tropical  Agriculture,  rev.,  287 

TroTit  and  gold-fish,  188 

Truffles,  remarks  on,  207,  223,  225,  239,  241, 
257,  345,  401 ;  culture  of,  271,  287,  313 ;  in- 
sects attacking,  738 

Tuberose  roots,  adv.,  15 

Tuhps,  effect  of  salt  on,  38 ;  disease  in,  53  ; 
from  seed,  210,  360 ;  properties  of,  360,  383  ; 
good  khids,  672  ;  in  the  Midland  counties,  704; 
100  years  ago,  786  ;  breeder,  816 

Turf  of  Cambridgeshire  fens,  formation  of,  457 

Turf,  grafting,  482 

Turf-pits,  to  form,  756 

Turkeys,  remarks  on,  824  ;  disease  in,  847 

Turnera  ulmifoha,  294 

Turnips,  weight  of,  28,  59 ;  mauures  for,  61, 
393,  443  ;  effect  of  artificial  manure  on,  107 ; 
experiments  with,  200,  350  ;  peat  charcoal  as 
manure  for,  337;  seeds,  adv.,  Warner,  341 ; 
different  manures  for,  406  ;  culture  of,  409, 
446,  522 ;  and  Beans,  to  grow  together,  406  ; 
cheap  manure  for,  445 ;  management  of, 
4G5  ;  to  dispose  of,  698  ;  disease  in,  746,  791, 
803  ;  to  grow  on  poor  land,  881 

Turnip  fly.  to  prevent,  91 

Turnip  show,  825 

Tussac  Grass,  633 

Tussocks,  197  ;  to  clear  off,  300 


Underwood,  shrubs  for,  5, 12 


Vegetation,  stimulated  by  fibrous  covering,  293 

Vegetation,  spontaneous,  535,  552 

Vegetable  instinct,  189 

Vegetable  ivory,  492  ;  new,  530,  577 

Verbena,  new  variety,  209  ;  culture  of,  431 ; 
select  list  of.  2G0,  688,  799 

Veronica  speciosa,  68 

Vermin,  to  destroy,  855 

Vestiges  of  the  Natural  Ilistory  of  Creation, 
rev.,  6 

Yine-culture.  722  ;  Errington  on,  511  ;  Hoare's 
columns,  G,  512,  987,  705,  737;  system  of, 
489,  529,  545,  562,  577,  641,  658  ;  remarks  on, 
5  ;  for  a  greenhouse,  40,  C92,  724  ;  for  a  late 
house,  772 ;  to  plant,  70 ;  culture  of,  at 
Trentham,  115.  151,  170,  187,  241 ;  Sweet- 
water, 210  ;  in  boxes,  225  ;  to  prune,  273  ;  in 
pots,  740  ;  to  graft,  756  ;  in  dwelUng-houses, 
818;  Mr,  Fleming's  system  of  pruning,  836 

Vine  borders,  effect  of  lime  in,  722  ;  to  cover, 
169  ;  to  heat,  85,  118,  288  ;  to  form,  5G2,  708  ; 
to  renovate,  577  ;  to  bottom,  876 

Vine  root,  affected  by  frost,  138 

Violet,  Neapolitan,  bottom  heatfoi*.  70  ;  man- 
agement of,  276,  736  ;  the  tree,  820 


"Wages  of  farm-servants,  11 

Walks,  to  make,  260  ;  heath  as  edgings  for, 
253  ;  Grass,  753 ;  Potentilla  venia  as,  706 ; 
to  kill  weeds  on,  545,  573,  626,  632,  642 

Walls,  garden,  188,  273 

Wall  nails,  187 

Walnut  trees,  to  prune,  593 

Wandsworth  Lodge  noticed,  191 

Warrea  cyanea,  367 

Warminster,  gardens  at,  noticed,  103 

Warne's  system  of  feeding  cattle,  14 

Warp,  nature  of,  175 

Warping  lands,  process  of,  233,  424,  463,  519 

Wasps,  292  ;  to  destroy,  330,  401,  413,  577,  690 ; 
great  destruction  of,  403 

Wasp  trap,  473,  593,  609,  626 

Wast  of  seed,  334 

Water  to  filter,  394 

Water  Dropwoi-t,  40 

Water  meadow,  to  make,  4 G,  505,  634 

Water-pipes,  material  for,  6 

Water  rats,  to  destroy,  855 

Wax,  vegetable,  707 

Weather,  the,  675  ;  contrast  between  English 
and  Irish,  5  ;  remarks  on,  23, 136,  361  ;  tables 
of,  117  ;  state  of,  134  ;  severity  of,  150,  170, 
210  ;  in  Norfolk,  706 

Weeds  on  railway  banks,  584,  616 ;  to  make 
into  manure,  585  ;  ashes  from,  4G4  ;  in  pas- 
tures, 409,  479  ;  to  kiU  on  walks,  545,  578, 
626,  G32,  642 

Weevil,  Spruce  Fir,  456 

Wheat,  to  dibble,  23,  91,  319  ;  mildew  in,  57, 
39  ;  width  of  di'illing,  231 ;  experiments  with 


manures  on,  137  ;  cause  of  rust  in,  160 
large  crop  of  175  ;  after  Wheat,  ic,  318 
to  top-dress,  317,  335  ;  top-dressing  for,  352 
diseased,  352  ;  young,  to  mow,  369  ;  seminal 
leaf,  stem  of,  421  ;  growing,  447,  463  ;  ashes 
of,  481  ;  crops,  552  ;  in  Scotland,  536  ;  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  on,  549,  613,  646  ;  to  sow,  691 ; 
by  hand,  568 ;  to  harvest,  568,  597  ;  to  ma- 
nure, 568  ;  varieties  of,  584  ;  disease  in,  601 ; 
and  Flax,  relative  productiveness  of,  599  ; 
to  dibble,  615,  663 ;  to  cut  early.  613,  647  ;  in 
Norfolk,  629  ;  pickling  of,  6.63  ;  for  seed,  696, 
742,  846;  are  plump  or  lean  grains  best  for 
seed,  710  ;  to  prepare  for  seed,  GGl  ;  Le  Cou- 
teur  on,  rev.,  681 ;  quantity  to  sow  per  acre, 
694  ;  steeps  for,  725  ;  exhaustion  of  land  by, 
810  ;  Victoria,  808 

Wheat  V.  Barley  and  Oats,  778 

Wheat-midge,  666 

Whitfieldia  lateritia,  243 

Whitney's  composition,  6,  21,  69 

Wilton  House,  garden*  at,  noticed,  733 

Windows,  plants  for,  316  ;  bulbs  in,  768,  783 

Wine,  spirits  of,  scale  killed  by  134 

Wine,  Parsnip,  to  make,  724 

Winter  in  Devon,  292 

Winter  flowers,  704,  736,  800  ;  Cyclamens,  752  ; 
Lachenalias,  the  Cactus  famUy,  357 ;  Ca- 
meUias,  &c.,872 

Winter  gardens,  543 

Winter  Nelis  Pear,  20 

Wireworms,  344  ;  to  kill.  445,  457,  472,  489,  693 

Wood,  green,  combustible,  346  ;  as  manure, 
632  ;  notes  on  a  collection  of,  856 

WoodUce,  to  trap,  40,  244  ;  to  kill,  596 

Wolves,  attachment  of,  to  man,  359 

Workhouse  poor,  employment  for,  658 

Worms,  to  kiU,  120,  151,  292 

Wounds  of  trees,  Forsyth's  composition  for 
curing,  24 


Santhidia  fossil,  722 


Tabrell's  Supplement  to  British  Birds,  rev., 

839 
Yeast  as  manure,  392 ;   to  remove  the  bitter 

taste  of,   407,  424,  445,  479,  519  ;  process  of 

making,  584,  616,  632 
Tew,  poisonous  quality  of,   101  ;    ancient,  at 

Crom,  187;  Irish,  489 
York  Tulip  challenge,  273 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  Farm,  Judges* 

Report  of,  rev.,  30,  45,  61 
Yuccas,  treatment  of,  384 ;  gloriosa,  flowering 

of,  609 


Zschokke's  Goldmaker's  Village,  133 


LIST  OF  WOODCUTS  IN  THE  PEESENT  VOLUME. 


AcHl-TA  prolifera,  3 

Aerides  quinquevulnera,  100 

Apple,  instance  of  morphology  in,  211 ;  early 

harvest,  300  ;  Oslin,  734 
Aphelexis  humiliSj  364 
Auricula,  256 
Azalea  indica  variegata,  365 


Babkingtonia,  speciosa,  56 

Beehive,    Madame    Vicat's    ventilating,   515  ; 

Pillan's,  579  ;  Grant's,  739 
Blatta  orientalis,  416 
Broom  for  lawns,  361 


Castpanula  pyramidalis,  224 

Cart,  Scotch,  757 

Cecidomyia  harbarese,  400 

Churn,  Robinson's,  91 

Clerodendron  paniculatum,  435 

Clybum's  Linseed  crusher,  10 

Conservatory,  diagram  of,  208  ;  ditto,  showing 
a  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating,  256,  657, 
834  ;  at  Leigh-park,  275 

Corn-drill  hoe,  231 

Crioceris  Asparagi,  592 

Curculio  abietis,  456  ■  -  ^, 

Cuttings,  mode  of  supplying  moisture  to,  143 ; 
striking,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  149,  208, 
224,  240  ■  by  pieces  of  the  trunk,  272  ;  vvith  a 
heel,  312 ;  by  leaves,  384 ;  by  grafting  on 
roots,  472 

Cynips  Quercns-folii,  203 

Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  436 


Dahlia,  instance  of  morphology  in,  626 
Bendrobium  macrophyllum,  84 
Brags,  teeth  of,  213 
Brill,  Garrett's,  677 
Bynamometers,  73,  317 


Zbxca  CavendishU,  435 


Fairy  rings,  802 

Farm-buildings,  plan  of,  551 

Farming,  diagram  showing  a  double  system  of 

cropping  in,  373 
Fences,  694,  725,  758  ;  rabbit,  780,  803 
Fork,  Dr.  Telloly's,  28 
Fuchsia  bloom,  596 ;  morphology  in,  338  ;  eo- 

rymbiflorai  192 


Glass  labels,  399 

Glochidion,  morphology  in,  858 

Gloucestershire,  diagram   shomng    depth    of 

soil  in,  261,  277 
Gooseberry  bush,  40 
Gorse  crusher,  246 
Greenhouse  at  Kew,  67 ;    stage  in,   183 ;    at 

Brooklands,  87 
Grubbers,  193 
Guano,  test  tube  for  deteimining  the  ammonia 

in,  803 


Hahbow,  41 ;  sliding,  137,  248 

Heating  at  MuUingar,  4  ;  Rendle's  tank  system 

of,    19 ;    diagraTis   illustrative  of,   116,  313  ; 

new  plan  of,  184  ;  Vine  borders,  288 
Helops  caraboides,  256 
Helix  hortensis,  721 
Hepialus  lupulinus,  873 
Hyacinth  bloom,  8 
Hyacinth  in  Moss,  345 
Hyacinth  bulb,  703 
Hydrangea  japonica,  43S 


Icehouses  in  China,  576 


Kalosanthes  grandiflora  miniata,  491 
Kew,  seed-pit  at,  872 


Labels,  glass,  399 
Littiea  genumflora,  22 


M 


Mandbe  tank,  741 

Manure  pump,  806 

Medinilla  erj'throphylla,  435 

Melon  pit,  624 

Molobrus  fucatus,  784 

Miltonia  Clowesii,  84 

Mousetrap,  40,  56 

Mushroom  house,  Mr.  HanMn's  99 


NocTUA  exclamationis,  24 


Oak  flowers  and  fruit,  &c.,  259 

Oak  spangles,  772, 

Orange,  instance  of  morphology  in,  368 

Orchids,  baskets  for,  131 

Orchidaceous  house,  56  ;  at  Ladiston,  294 


Packing,  diagrams  illustrative  of,  819 

Pansy  bloom,  328 

Pear,  monster,  532 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  20  ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  52  ; 
BfeUrre  Ranee,  68 ;  March  Bergamot,  85 ; 
Jean  de  Witte,  100  ;  Easter  Beurre,  168  ; 
Passe  Colmar,  .185  ;  Broom  Park,  209  ;  Al- 
thorp  Crassane,  225  ;  Aston  Town,  769 ; 
Bergamotte  Cadette,  816  ;  Napoleon,  835 ; 
Beurre  Diel,  856 

Pear  protector,  224 

Phytomjza  nigricornis,  117 

Plant  stand,  457 

Plough,  diagrams  illustrative-  of  draught  of, 
73,  333,  349,  369,  405,  441,  477,  497  ;  20  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  105 

Polyanthus  bloom,  289 

Potatoes,  mode  of  earthing  up,  167 

Potato  pit,  752 

Potato  washer,  696 

Potato  graters,  720,  770,  801 

Potato  flies,  817 

Propagating  house,  132 


Rabbit  fence,  786,  803 
Renanthera  coccinea,  491 


Rollers,  565  . 

Rose,  instance  of  moi'phology  m,  291 
Rose  tree  support,  671 
Rose,  monster,  496 
Rose  protector,  817 


Saccolabidm  guttatum,  364 

Scolytus  Hsemorrhous,  640 

Seed  depositors,  197,  693,  710,  742 

Sheep  fold,  602 

Smoke  burner,  134 

Strawberry,  monster,  496  ;  large,  527 

StrawbeiTy  bank,  24,  148 

Stylops  MeUttffi,  36 


Tank-heating  at  MuUingar,  in    Ireland,  4 ; 
Rendle's,  19 ;  diagrams  illustrative  of.  Ho, 
313  ;  new  plan  of,  184 
Thereva  plebeia,  169 

Toad,  85  ,     .  .^^ 

Trentham  Hall,  plan  of  ventilating  at,  400 
Trees,  age  of,  51 ;  plan  of  keeping  from  wind- 
waving,  69,  874  ;  diagrams,  showing  a  mode 
of  pruning,  737 
TuUp,  361 


Yerbena  bloom,  209 

Vine  borders,  showing  a  new  plan  of  heating, 

288 
Vines,  shoT\'ing  the  effects  of  disbudding,  225 
Vine  in  pot,  490 
Vinery,  227 


W 


Water  Dropwort,  40 
Wasp  trap,  473,  626 
Wheat,  plants  of,  298,  319 
Wheelbarrows,  488 
Wirewonn,  344 


Yew  tree  at  Crom,  187 
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11  a 

7  c 
(i  « 


10  b 


JN'D 

Ai'h1vapro')fe;.i         -        -        -  3c 
Ajjriouliure,     ^liles'e    expeil- 

rnenli  im          •        -        -        -  13  a 

iillotnipntp,  3  vpara'  prndniie  of  13  c 

_    ifiiiarhs  o'l        -        -        -  l-'n 

ApplfStor  "■spi'.lii'l'ii             -         -  8  /» 

Apple-trep,  iiihivaiu'n  of         -  lo  c 

—  to  i(i;ii't             -        -         -  ' '  - 
_    to  iiiiA 

Biiilera,  St«plieTi=;ftn'8ijonical  • 
IJrewinp.  rfm;it!,-s  nn 
Uristol  .Ai;rii-niii,rsl  Society     - 
Biidi^leH  L)iii5l.-v;ina 

Cftlendiir  of  UpL'.ationa 
Caul".  f."*rif'r 

—  "Wanies'a  ^ystnn  of  fitpding  M  a 
CnemUiil  wi'il;^,  r.fiiH-  frum  .  12  ^ 
Clybimrs  I.in-ftfd  criiaiiur  -  We 
CouvB  Troncbiifla  -  -flu 
DipIndL'niacriif^-in.iiiA  .  -  7  * 
Draining,. 'idv.ai'a;'"s  ff  -  i)  a 
BfainfiKi.',  fai.Ti-.r'i-iil   eirtota   of 

on  iil.'ini.'f          -        -        -        -  So 
Famtl.'dc  Doiany 
Fttrin  servsni.--,  vvr.i.-pi  i>f 
i'^trmiiip,  IJuvis's  i^vicem  tif 

—  on  the  C>>!^(Volil 
FoQil  Jur  c.ittle 
Fui'hsiHs,  apKvc 
Furze,  IrisJi  .  -  •  U  a 
GnM-hfh.dJKeaFeoF  -  -3c 
Grair,  inn"t;;iriiL- (-Jriticnl*  of  -  13  ft 
QfUU'^i  aliitukMi^  of            -          -  5  u 

—  WVlbrck  iihi.-k  Triycli  «  .« 
Giiann  S.rcamf,  rev.  -  -  13  e 
Gii.iri",  whMt,  ir  is  -  -  1^  e 
Ilfafin.L.',  'uiiliMMfHinf  ib  r,  h 
Ki);iri)'a  ^'inc-jji^lars  -  -  6u 
Hoise?,b«8t  iniidL^  of  feeding  -  U  c 
Ivy,  stem  rooij 'f  -  -  -  6i 
JuiinstoriV  G;i'-ilen  .Atm.^nntk  -  da 


MLiiiiires,  expeiirni'nts  with 
aj.|.ly  as     . 


-  S  c 
.     II  c 

-  11  i 
-lie 

-  1.1  b 

-  0  ■- 


KX. 
r,i4(vn,  Grang  s"pdsfoF       -        -Be 
Letirheiiauhia  tormnsa      -        -      ■!   i 

Linse.'d,  as  tnt.d  fi.i-  uftttUi  .  -  10  i 
Linseed  iiiauhine,  t^r  cviiahinff 

12  e 

13  a 

14  c 
h,hato"oVi' 

Pas-iiliira  tidiills,  lo  prfieTVi)  -"i  c 
Vasiire'l;in(i-',Ti)  break  up  •  13  c 
I'eaiP  for  i^pHliers  _  •         -       8c 

Ptt^i  b  ■rdi-ri',  pioiniety  of  bot- 

tomiiiir  -        -        -         -      fi  s 

Plant',  beneficial  effdcta  of  (jond 
.  (dra-iijiffp  oil  -        -        .      3  fl 

—  ([Uick  dealprs  in  -  3  c,  «  fr 
Plciint.piif'iiinonJa,  remarka  on  12  c 
PIoiiKSiiiir  and  di^'ginR,  re- 
marks i>ii  -  ■  -  13  c 
Polltfii,  pr.'duetion  of  -  -  ti  i 
Potatoes,  eiTPct  of  pickinjj  iha 

liIossDmi  otf  ..-5c 

Kabbiia,  shrub?  not.  paten  by  -  12  6 
Rutland  Varnier*'  Club  -     13  c 

Sivoy,  new  1k,-^«  Gfe>-n  •       li  !• 

Sictinub.'iirne  FatnierB'  Club  13  b 
Smiil,!^f)d  Market  -         -     10  » 

Soot,  toHt»ijly  HH  iTianiirR  -     M  c 

tstratv,  ini>ri;:inic  elements  of  12  l> 
Sirawlierri*?-.  acleoi  -       '-Be 

Suljibare  i  f  i:i'n.as  manure  -  11a 
Tank  ,-ysteiii  i.f  .'ie;iting  Ah,  5  h 
Tom'.it,  leiniirks  on  -         -       6  fc 

Uiiderwo'^d,  nlirobji  for  ."iff     \'2  b 

Vety'.^p?  of  liip  iNaLuml  History 

I'f  (be  Cieatiun,  rev.        -         -       G  c 


.  rem; 


.•j  . 


Wa'.er  pipes,  in  tterial  for 

Warni's's  system  olteodJiifrcJittie  Jl  a 

M'eatlier,       I'.mrrjat     bu.tvtien 

Iviiirli'h  ard  Iii.h  -         -5c 

^Viiitury's  Cuu;p.>»iiion     ■         -       G  u 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLE^'T  INSTITUTIQN- 
— Notice  i-i  hereby  given  that  a  General  f.!ec-tiii^  of  tlie 
Subscribers  to  tbis  Institution  will  he  held  on  Wkdnksday, 
2^-ci  jANi/Aiiv  next,  at  tlie  London  Coffee  Tlonse,  Lucly:ate-!nll, 
for  the  nurijose  of  receiving;  the  Accounts  of  the  past  y*  ar,  and 
electing-  Officers  for  the  ensuing  yenr ;  eIs",  for  the  imrijose  of 
electing-  Four  Poor  Persons  of  Sixty  Years  oi  Ajje  ami  U[i\vard5 
to  the  benefit  of  a  Pension  of  115/.  per  annum.  The  Chair  to 
be  taken  at  Twelve  o'clock  precisely.  'J'he  Ballot  will  com- 
mence at  ONE  and  close  at  THREE  precisely. 

CaN'DIDATES.  liaidcnce. 


1.  John'  Elavlock 

2.  RojiJip.T  Cracknf.lll 

3.  Gkoeoi-j  Mailtiv,    . 

4-  Jiuiv  An.AMSO.N','^ 

5.  WlLf-IAM  JJnU'AlIDS 

6.  Eakvky  Fahici.ly, 

7.  ThOJIAS    PAllMliR, 

8.  John  Fishijr, 

9.  J'in>;  GAriNRLL 
10.  CniiiSTopHnaGiKBONS  1st 
13.  CHAnLES  Gray  1st 

12.  Jamks  Sti^dman  1st 

13.  RiCiiATtu  Stoylks         1st 
IJ.  Aks  Suttj.k    '  l.st 


3ri!  application,  aj^-eil  72  CitrliBlc;. 

2na        do.  ajfcd  7'3  Cl-ipbam 

do.  a^cfi  63  Bristol. 

do.  o^ed  67  Mortlahe. 

do.  rgcd  6ti  Battersea. 

do.  asji-'d  67  L'lnrinn. 

do.  aged  63  Mitcha-n. 

do.  aged  69  WalwtrLh. 

dc,  Dgeri  77  Er.st  Ham. 

dii.,  a^eil  5S  Hendon. 

do.,  nij^ed  SQ  Diilston. 

d(t,,  nycd  75   London. 

do.,  ay^ed  77  Lii^keard. 

do  ,  st^ed  Qj  VVKlworth. 


nd 
1st 
1st 
l^t 
1st 
1st 
1st 


The  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Charity  will  afterwards 
celebrate  tlieir  Annual  Festival  at  the  London  Coft'ce  House, 
LiidKate-hill. 

TnoMAS  Sydney,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Sheriff,  in  the  Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Wrr.LiAM  Eristow,  Esq, ;  EArrro  Chaundy,  Esq. ;  Abel  Lewis 
GOWER,  Esq.;  RoBERi'  Hor.G,  Esq.;  O.  E.  Lanr,  Kifj.;  Capt. 
La.mont,  K-N'.;  Charles  JIills,  Esq.;  Wji.  G.  M'ilL'LLEN', 
Esq.;  Joseph  Pa:;tun,  Esq;  Edwaud  Pursur,  Esq.;  Alkx. 
PoKTY,  Esq. ;  and  John  Sanoster",  Esq. 
__^^  E*  ^  Cl'tler,  Sec,  97,  Farrinsrdon-street. 

NiVi^KSlTY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— J  UNIOR 

SCHOOL.— Under  tlie  Government  of  the  Council  of  the 
College. 
liRAD  Master— Thomas  H.  Key,  A.M. 
The  School  will  re-open  for  tbe  next  T^rm   on  Tuesday,  the 
Itlth  of  Janl'ary,  18J5.      Tlie  hours  of  attendance  are  from   a 
quarter  past  Q  to  three  quarters  past  3. 

The  alternoons  of  VYednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  devoted  to 
Drawing. 

The  subjects  taught  (without  extra  char3:e)  are  Reading, 
"Writing,  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  Laii- 
guases.  History,  Geography,  both  Physical  and  Polincal.  Aritli- 
mcticand  Boui:-keepiMg,ilic  Elements  of  ilathematics  and  of 
Natural  f  hilO'=ophy,  and  Drawing.  Prospectuses  and  lurther 
particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

ClIAilLBS  C.  Atkin'so.v, 
Jan.  1845.  Secretary  to  tbe  C"nncil. 


THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTO>f,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

EAMSA.Y  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardenep-s, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  R-ad-raaking,  Form- 
ing OrnaracntEil  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  tite  La-vn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing-  at  Queen's-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 


WARNER  AND  WARNER.   Seedsmen,    &c.,  beg 
to  offer  the  following  New  and  Choice  CUCUMBERS  and 
MELONS,  which  they  can  confidently  recommend. 


ADDllESS  TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND, 
nn  R  U  E     H  I  G  H  r.  A  N  D     P  I  N  E-T  R  E  E.- 
-3-      iViv    Lords,  Ladies,    avo  GE\'Tf.E:\iKy,— Tiie  time  bas 
coaie  when  all  tliose  v.'Uo  hav^;  wa-ue  linds  at  their  disposed 
slin.  Id  piruit  them.     Of  this  T  arii  lully  persnaded,  and  1  be:; 
you  will  allow  me  to  e,X))lain  en  what  grourids  ibis  opinion  is 
founded.     England,    Renci'ally,   is   a   ttiickly-v/ooiJed  country 
yet,  strange  thnugfi  it  may  acpear,  it  has  not  boon  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  urt;-(7nc  wants,     if  the  pi^jr  fiirmer 
require  an  oiitimusc  oniit  for  ;;is  cattle,   lie  cannot  Irave  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  ilfal-wririi- in  tbc  neii^bbiiirhuud  •  htibuildsit 
th.crefcre  of  whins,  orof  sinyo'.hei  riib':iis!i  Itccanbiy  lii,ld  of.  In- 
stead of  tiaving  pk-nty  of  lir-wood  on  all  h;\nds  to  fence  young- 
hedges,  pl.n\ted  like  otlier  things  un  Che  comniun  surlace  of  Ihe 
ground,  uiilitary-likr   fortilicati'iis  have  bccu  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  good  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  lar-iicst  counties  of  Britain  :  it  is  on  those  bunks  ineffectual 
attempts   Iiave   besii    mjolc   to  grow  h>-dges.     Arter  the  1st  of 
ftfarcb,  wlien  the  Uovi^l  Agrijuxural  aociuty'.s  i-'rize  on  fences 
shall   have  been   awarded,  a   great  proportioji  of  the   hedges 
throHL^hout  Knglaiui  will  be  reconbtruc'.ed  i)y  planting  them  on 
the  pluin  surtace;  a'.d  tiic  question  will  liieii  arise,  "Where  is 
the  vs'oud  to  protect  them  in  tiicir  j-oung  state  to  come  ij-ou;?" 
Turning  to  tlie  radways  which  arc  nov/  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  Eirxlaod,  anoMier  and  greater  question  arites  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  wUxii  will  be  required  in  their  construction. 
Go  up,  I  am  told,  to  the  Lebanons  of  our  island — those  immense 
foiests  in  the  north  of  Scotland -and  there  hev/  down  as  mariy 
trees  as  will  be  required.     From  those,  iKtwever,  I  iind  we  must 
expect  but  a  liraited  supjdy.  Lil:e.  llief;vmous  Mount  of  old,  they 
are  already  overrun  with  tiie  axe,  and  a  continuance  of  trie  pre- 
sent ra'e  oT  demand  lur  a  fe^v  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon,  them  to  a  uilTu  remnanr.     D  is  not  the  ori^in<il  numbers 
rv^quired  (or  sleetjcrs  \\-bioh  will  ^■lVect  ttiis  change,  but  it  is  the 
incessant    demimri,   ad  iiijriiilian,   for  timber  to  replace   tliat 
which  is  ali-CHdy  hiid  down,  or  may  be  for  the  lUture  laid  down 
in  additional  lines.     Louk  at  it  bow  we  may,   the  state  of  our 
country   at   tbe   present  crisis  prov  s  that  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  wasteland 
were  not  created  to  be  a  scene  merely  of  unpro-Juctive  solitude. 
The  rtiins  with  which  tncy  are  refreshed,  and  tlie  losteringsun- 
shine  that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  tauglitus  th.it  Provi- 
dence had  dfKigned  them  to  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  end  ttuHigh  Nature  has  been  unable  to  ler.d 
us  to   comprehend   her  lesson,   so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  lias  at  iengtii  compeileil  us  to  look  to  these  districts 
wiicre  only  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  timber  ciin  berais'^d  to  meet 
our  increasing, wants.  Now,  tl'.en,  is  t!ie  time  to  plant:  wluirc- 
ever !  hero  is  a  wi^ste  piece  of  groami.  mour,  or  monniain,  l^'c  Jt 
beforttiwith  invested  with  trees,  ii:r  every  yjar,  for  many  years 
toccme,  will  unquestionably  bring  witti  it  an  additional  demaiu; 
for  timber.     Thus  far  on  the, necessity  of  planting.     Allow  rap 
next  to  bring  utidcr,  notice  tliesorjof  tree  I  wnnid  recommend 
to  he  pUuiteii,  which  is  thechicf-aim  of  tfiis  Adviress.    That  tree 
is  tbe  TKUii:  1-!IG;1LAND  PINE,  for  introducing  which,   I  bad 
the  honour,  along  with  my  brother,  of  receiving  the  Highland 
.Society's  prize.     It  is  admirably -lictcd,  in  every  respect,  10  take 
possession  of  all  tiie  uplands  thruugliout  England.  It  will  grow 
freely  on  all  soils  suitable  for   the  cunmon  Pine;  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepeis  it  is  unrivalied.     Brind- 
ley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  consiuered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  th.e  Oak  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  m  the  T^unsuations  of  the 
Highland    Society   of  Scotland,   that  hp  has  seen   some  of  it 
taken  down  alter  it  had   been  300  years  in  the  roof  of  an  old 
castle,  Jis  fresli   and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported   timber 
from   Memel,    and   that   it  was   actually  worked  up  into  n^'W 
furidture.     **  Such,"  says  Loudon,   "is  the  durability  of  this 
v.'ood,  that  while  ttie  bog  timber  ol  the  Birch  is  often  I'oundr  e- 
duced  to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  cracks  iato  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Pine  rci^ains  Iresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." 

isiv  LoRus,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemev,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  tree  as  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  much  bettor  ramification  than 
tbe  Cedar  ;  for,  as  tir  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measuie  tbe  bold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  tbe  Seats  of  Norfolk  iar.d  tlie  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England),  it  frequently  occurred  lo  me  tliat  advantage  had 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  giand  evergreen  trees  ;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes, 
our  paries  lose  almost  ail  tha'c  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
tliey  are  so  celebrated  in  .sumt^er-time.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  but  were  they  crnamented  with  this 
Pine,  its  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  green  during 
winter,  the  cliange  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  winter 
would  be  much  less  observed,  and  our  country  residences  would 
at  all  t'mes  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompauiraents 
so  consisteut  with  tlieir  ciiaracter. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  iny  thus  venturing  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  matters  of  English  practice.  My  suggestion  as  to 
the  improvement  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
ducing tlie  Pine  in  question  is  ofi'ered  with  tbe  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  tiiat  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  has  been  always  distinguished  for  its  refined  taste.  1 
am  ready  to  dispose  01  the  Highland  Piitcs  at 
prices: — 

Single  Plants,  strong  and  well  rooted  . 
Strong  Plants,  18  to  '20  inches  high 
Strong  Plants,  15  to  18  inches 
Smaller-sized  Plants  for  exposed  situations  105.  to  lOi-.  p.  1000. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  Servant, 
JAMES  GRIGOR,  Norse:^v.ma\%  Norwich. 


GENUINE  BEECMWOOD  A>-n  other  SUPERIOR  MELONS 
O  GLENDlNNIiNG  lias  been  presented,  by  Sir 
^^»  John  S.  Sebright,  Bart.,  with  another  supply  of  SEEDS 
of  his  Delicious  iMELON,  which  last  season  gdve  such  great 
satisfaction,  ftlany  spuriou.s  kinds  of  this  Melon  arc  sold  for 
tiie  Iriie  variety.  The  Seeds  which  R.  G.  (;ffers  were  all  saved 
at  Beechwood,  where  no  other  sore  is  cultivated.  The  kinds 
enumerated  below  are  all  of  first-rate  quality,  and  deserving- 
01  extensive  cultivation  :— Beechwood  ;  Egyptian  Green. flesh; 
Cabni,  the  fine  variety  t;rown  by  Mr.  F'eming;  Masulipatam; 
Lord  Montague;  T.frry's  Prize  Green-ll  sb  (this  obtained  the  ' 
Knightian  ,Mcdal  at  the  Junu  Exhibition  of  the  Loadou  Honi- 
cpl-ural  Society,  lS4f). 

Chiswick  Nursery,  new  London,  Jan.-i,  lS-15. 


''PHE  FILBY  RASP, 
-fl-    have  sdld  Canes  of  th 
of  Yfinr.oulh,  fts  Ijcr  dates 
WILLIAM  CuiSP     . 

robert  dixon    . 

wtlLiam  smith  . 
•william  jay 

thomas  skoyles 
john  whur    . 
robert  jay    . 


SAMOEL  HOWARD 
ESTHER  CHACK  . 
HJSNliY  liOCIi.ELS  . 

The  ahove  are  all  resiiie 
The  price  !jiveii  was  from 


BERRY.— We, the  Uodersi-ned 

e  Filby  Raspberry,  to  Messrs 

YoURLh 

3  given  neluw:  — 

March,  1843    850  Canes. 

„         J84i!     5UI.1 

Novemi'cr,  1343    /iiO 

.      October,  1843     15(1 

April,  iy-i-2    iihi 

November,  13-13  urjo 

.    1B-J3      2:.0 

.   15-14     Q-JO 

.   lSi-2     00:1 

November,  iSi3  1300 

October,  ISU  l.TtlO 

October,  1S43  i.BQ>i 

.      October,  ]S)3    300 

.     1843     200 

November,  isi-l  2000        ,, 
nts  of  Fill>y.— December  31st,   1844. 
2.?.  6d.  10  5s.  per  100. 


Cl-cdmbcrs.— per  paper. 
Latter's  Victory  of  Eng-    s.  d. 

laud  .  .  .  .10 
Elphinstore'i  Pr.  Albert  1  0 
"Weeden's  Vri-lific  .  .10 
fiion  House  .  .  .10 
Knowden's  Prize  .  .10 
Improved  Jlanchf^ter    .     1     0 

Together  with  several  other 
new  ai  d  imi-ruved  kinds. 

London,  28,  Cornhill. 


Melons.— per  paper. 
Od 
0 
0 


Is 


Koosainee 
Cabul  . 
Beechwood  . 
Prince  Albert  .  .10 
Windsor  Prize  .  .10 
E:irly  Scarlet  Cantaloupe  1  0 
Also  several  new  sorts  from 
Cbma,  of  a  most  delicious 
flavour. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
^7 QUELL  and  CO.    beg  lo  state,  that   any  further 

-B-  assertions  or  insinuations  that  may  be  made  by  any  party 
regarding  tlie  above  Raspberry,  will  find  Youell  and  Co.'s 
reply  by  referring  to  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper,  of  the 
23th  ot  December  last;  it  being  sufiicient  for  them  to  know  it 
has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

The   genuine  varieties  can  still  be  supplied  by  Youell  and 

Co.,  or  ibeir  agents  (a  list  of  whom  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 

Chronic  ie  of  tbe  7th  of  December  last)  at  the  following  prices: — 

Packages  containing  100  canes.        .        ^-0    0 

Do.  do.  50     do.  .         ,110 

'Co,  do.  25     do."    ■       .  .    ((   12     U 

Package  included. 

Gre?.t  Yarrpouth  Nursery,  Jan.  4,  1S45. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  APvCHITECTURE- 

]\/FR.  GLENDINNIKG,  sines  his  residence  cear  the 
-Lv-L  Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Geptlemen  in  the  improvcmeut  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  end  in  the  ciTiistruction  and  heating 
of  Horti<:ultural  lluiklu5gs  in  the  most  kcokomical  as  well  as 
effectual  mBnner.  lie  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant sulijects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  bim,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  hirn  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


pAROLINA  SUM:'v1£R  DUCKS.— ^;m5  Sponsa, 
^  Linii.,  for  Sale.  Very  fine  healthy  young  Birds,  in  full 
Plumage,  price  25.-:.  apair.  Apply  by  letter  to  J.  T.,  Post-ofiice, 
Prescot,  Lancashire. 


tiie  foilou'in£ 

fid. each, 
^.y.  per  100. 

,  3'ii-.p.  1000- 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Wortoo  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  tbe  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
~     ■    -  Hottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Oif.nireTubs,  Flower  Boxes, 5:c. 

cr  any  inqniriis,  either 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
S  ti  e  I V  e  a 
Garden  Edging 
F.nwARi)  V-vAi\  will  be  hapoy  to 
personal!:  or  by  post. 


'C'lRST-RATE  SPLENDID    SEEDLING  PELAR- 

^  G0NIU:S3S.— Gaines's  "Duchess  of  Leinster,'*  which 
was  considered  by  the  first  growers  thr  gem  of  the  season, 
when  it.  gained  tiie  prize  at  Chiswick  Ffite,  the  only  place  at 
which  it  was  exhibited;  it  is  now  on  sale,  in  strung  plants,  at 
3/.  Ss.  each  ;  also 


Gaines's  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians     ,         .  d^-i     3s  Od 
Alice  Hawthorn        .220 
MaTcliioness  of  Lorn   2     2     0 


Trafalgar.        .         £2    2s  Qd 

King  of  Saxony        .220 

SirW.Massey  Stanley  2    2    0 

King  of  tiie  French      2    2    0 


With  many  first- rate  Seedlings  raised  by  other  cultivators. 
A  Priced  Caty.Iogue  of  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Calceolarias, 
Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Auriculas,  &:c.  &c.,  may  be  obtained  of 
N.  Gaines,  Surrey-lane,  Battersea. 


PERFECTION  IN  PEAS.— FRASER'S  SHANLEY  MARROW. 
rp  ERASER,  Nursery  and  SsEDsaiAN.Lea  Bridge- 
J-  •  road,  Essex,  in  offering  his  friends  and  the  public  the 
above  Pea  begs  to  assure  them  it  has  no  ri-^al,  its  quality  being 
as  far  superior  to  Knight's  and  all  other  Marrows  as  those  sur- 
pass the  conimoner  Peas.  Its  height  is  about  5  feet,  a  pro- 
digious bearer,  and  continues  in  season  much  longer  than  the 
usual  kinds.  The  stock  on  hand  is  very  limited.  Price  7i-.  6rf. 
per  quart.  A  remittance  expected  to  accompany  orders  from 
unknown  corre.-pondents. 


ROBERT  COOPER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  his  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  AND 
CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  1845  is  just  published,  and  will 
be  sent  by  post,  on  application.  R.C.can  confidently  recom- 
mend his  Flower  Seeds,  having,  with  a  few  exceptions,  grown 
them  aC  his  Nursery.— Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  January  4, 1845. 


TAND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists'  aad  Seedsmen,. 
e  15C,  Cheapside,  London,  respectmfty  IJcg  io  infin-m  theNo- 
bil'ty  and  Gentry,  that  their  List  of  Flower  aiVd  Vegetable  beeds, 
for  tbe  present  Season  will  be  forwarded  post  free,  on  application, 
together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  most  showy  h^idy  herbaceous 
plants,  giving  their  respective  heights  an^-colou-rs.       ■:    _     : 

T.  and  C.  L.  take  the  present  opportunity  to  reqbest  earlj.ordeTs 
fur  fianunculus  r.nd  Anemones,  ib  tlieir  >iiiiqiie  ci<jllection  will  be 
plmned  by  the  cim  of  January;  thereronSS^iey- "ivill  not  be  able  to 
'  -    ^-cd  after  the  Sol^i-Jfafuiary. 


execute  any  orders  received 


■1  IX 
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B.    GIRLING':)     iS'tW     DAHLlAs,     PETUNi«.S,    PUCHSIAS 
AND  VERBENAS,  FOR  1845. 

S  GIRLING  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  his  nume- 
•  rous  FriPiids  and  Parrons,  both  Englisli  and  Foreign,  the 
Sbllowing  Plants,  in  new  and  beautiful  varieties;  this  he  does 
Vith  the  greatest  confidence,  as  they  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  highly  approved  by  the  most  eminent  cultivators, 
as  well  as  amateur  growers,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
full  description  given  of  them.    S.  G.  returns  thanks  for  past,  and 

solicits  future  faTcurs.vphich  will  be  faithfully  executed,  carefully 

packed,  and  forwarded  to  order.     Six  of  the  Verbenas  can  be 

iad  irauiedrately ;  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  April,  with 

the  Petunias  and  Fuchsias,  or  with  the  Dahlias,  which  will  be 

sent  out  early  in  Mav. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIAS.  s.  d. 

3I0NS.  JEAN  WALLNER,  nearly  black,  clear  white  tips, 
full  and  constant:  one  if  not  the  be^t,  fancy  Dahlia. 
Prizes  at  Chelmsford  and  Eaker-sireet  Shows  :  hgt.,  4  ft.     "    6 

ilADAME  WALLNER,  crimson  purple,  tipped  with 
clear  white,  very  fine  luU  flower,  well  up  in  the  centre, 
and  coDStant;  height,  6  feet 7    G 

MADAME  RIGNON,  bright  scarlet  and  white,  of  good 

shape  and  habit  j  height,  4  feet 5    0 

SPEEDWELL,  dark  and  clear,  white  tip  ;  good  for  show- 
ing ;  full  centre,  and  well  up  in  the  eye  ;  height,  4  leet    5     o 

CURIOSA,  primrose,  shaded  or  edged  with  deep  rose;  a 

novel  and  singular  fancv  variety ;  height,  5  feet    .        .36 
SELF  AND  TIPPED  OR  SHADED  DAHLIAS. 

JTARCRIONESS  OF  ORMONDE  iBourn's),  the  best 
ligbt-tipptd  Dahliu  ;  to  be  sent  out  next  May.  No  dis- 
count unless  12  plants  are  ordered  ;  colour  clear  white, 
short  cupped  petals,  tipped  with  rosy  purple ;  habit  and 
form  of  tne  first  oraer.  Has  taken  prizes  wherever 
shown  ;  verv  superit.r  show  variety  ;   heiglit,  4  feet       .  10     6 

fiUEEN  OF  THE  GIPSIES,  dark  crimson,  sliaded  or 
striped  with  bright  purtile,  cupped  and  well  up  in  the 
centre  ;  warranted  a  constant  and  good  show  flower; 
height  4  feet 10    G 

LADY  LEICESTER,  pale  huff,  a  new  colour;  cupped 
petals,  good  outline;  a  well-arranged  and  beautiful 
show  flower,  of  fine  habit  and  constant;  ligt.,4to5ft.  10    6 

MRS.  CHARLES  KEAN,  nearly  black,  petals  well  formed 
and  of  fine  substance,  deep  aud  symmetrical;  show 
flower;  height,  4  to  5  /ect 7    6 

Mary,  THE  rose  of  KEYDEL.  dark  rose,  tipped  with 
ruby,  very  constant,  of  good  general  habit,  aud  fine 
show  flower;  heigl't,  4  to  5  feet 7    d 

VANGUARD,  crimson  scarlet,  of  fine  form  and  excellent 
habit,  producing  none  but  constant  good  show  flowers 
through  the  entire  blooming  season;  height,  3  feet       .     7    6 

BEAUTY  OF  STOW,  light  lilac,  of  fine  form  and  excel- 
lent habit,  good  (teplh  of  petal;  a  useful  show  flower 
when  grown  weak^  height,  4  feet 76 

MONSIEUR  RIGNON,  deep  crimson,  of  good  form;  a 
fine  and  useful  back -row  flower,  when  grown  weak; 
height,  3  feet ^.        .76 

GLORIA  MUNDI  (Gebbard),  inside  the  petal  a' clear 
orange  buff,  outside  mottled  carmine,  presenting  an 
orangeappearance, by  areflection  of  colours;  hgt.,5ft.  10    6 

3EAUTY  OF  CHELMSFORD  (Wicks'),  white  tipped 
with  purple,  like  Holmes*  Exquisite;  a  good  show 
flower;  height,  4  feet 10     6 

:ESSEX  PRIMROSE  (Wicks'),  fine  light  primrose  ;  re- 
quires to  be  grown  weak;  fine  show  flower  ;  hgt.,  4  ft,  10    6 

XSSEX  SCARLET  (Wicks'),  dark    scarlet,  a  very  com- 
pact and  desirable  show  flower;  heigiit,  4  feet       ,        .  19     6 
S.G.  holds  half  the  stock  of  those  Dahlias,  and  can  supply 

the  rest  of  the  Union  Seedlings  at  the  Cat!;logue  Prices,  with 

the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

VERBENAS. 

ALBA  LUTE3CENS,  sulphur-yellow,  large  and  sweet- 
scented       3    6 

ALBA  MAGNA,  the  largest  and  best  white  out         .         ,36 

*BLANDA,  rosy  blush,  of  fine  form 3     6 

•*GLADIATOR,  orange  scarlet,  with  bright  yellow  eye,, 
fine '36 

XOVELY  RAMBLER,  grey  lilac,  large  and  fine        ,         .36 

MESSENGER,  bright  purple,  of  tine  shape        .         .        .36 

*MULbERRY,  new  in  colour,  distinct  and  fine        .         .36 

KOSS  D'AM.UR,  bright  pink,  with  beautiful  yellow 
eye,  quite  disiinct;  the  most  beautiful  aud  attractive 
Verbena  ever  raised 5     q 

*RUBESCENS.  bright  ruby,  large  and  well  formed  .        .36 

THE  GIANT,  siivery  lilac ;  the  Urgest  trussing  Verbena 
S.  G.  has  ever  seen,  some  of  the  trusses  measuring 
from  10  to  12  inches  round,  resembling  in  appearance 

a  blue  Kydrangea 5    0 

SEEDLING  PETU>JIAS. 

ATTRACTION,  ground  colour  bright  pench,  with  an 
immense  threat  or  deep  vermilion,  beautifully  veined, 
very  large,  fl-tt, -and  circular;  extra  fine  .        ,         .50 

BEAUTE  DU  JOUR,  ground  colour  light  blue,  striped 

and  veir-cd,  with  rich  dark  purple  ;  extra        .        .        .50 

BEAUTE  PARFAIT,  bright  rosy-piol:,  veined  and  striped 

with  the  deepest  btood-red  im:;ginKb!e;  extra  fine        .    5     0 

CERULEA    STRIATA,  white,   beautifully  striped  with 

bright  blue,  large,  round,  aud  flat 36 

BORGET-ME-NOT,  ground-colour  and  throat  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue,  but  towards  the  margin  a  pure  white     .        .36 

BOUIS  GULLDIXO,  dark  ro-je,  veined  all  over  with  dark 
mulberry,  v/iih  an  immense  throat  of  the  same  rich 
colour,  large,  round,  and  flat 5    0 

M2MBRANACEA,  ground  colour  bright  lilac,  thickly 
jotersectcd  v.-:th  vtins  of  the  richest  purple,  immense 
throat  of  ihe  same 36 

PRRFEC1"I0N,  ground  colour  pale  rose,  regularly  and 
beautifully  striped  with  rich  crimson;  in  shape,  size, 
and  form  quile  perfect 5     0 

BORTRAIT.  rosy  pink,  veined  with  deep  carmine    .        .36 

QUEEN  OF  MAY,  lavender,  very  distinctly  veined  with 
dark  purple,  and  regularly  blotched  with  pure  white, 
large,  round,  and  flat;  extra  fine    .        •        .        .        ,50 

SANS  PARKIL,  ground  colour  slate,  with  a  large  blotch 
of  pure  white  in  each  of  the  segments,  perfectly  round, 
and  ver}'  flat ;  a  decided  and  beautiful  variety  ;  ex.  fine    5    0 

STRIATA  DELICATISSIMA,  White,  spotted  and  striped 

with  rosy  pink  ;  very  dehcate  and  pretty        ,        .        .36 
SEEDLING  PHLOXES. 

ALBA  CERULESCEN'S,  beautiful  pure  white,  with  blue 
tube 3    6 

ALBA  GLOMERATA,  white,  with  an  immense  bead  of 

bloom,  very  diatinc" 3    6 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

BOSA  MUNDI,  bright  pink  sepaU,  green  tips,  corolla 
bright  scarlet      .        .    , 3    6 

F0RMO6IS.SIMA,  flesh-coloured  tube,  and  sepals  rather 
globose,  green  tips,  long  tube,  corolla  purple,  goes  ofl" 

to  orange  crimson 5     0 

BXIMIA,  bright  pink  tube  and  sepals,  violet  crimson 

corolla 36 

GLOBOSA  PALLIDA,  li'4ht  globe  kind,  flesh-coloured 

sepalf,  green  tips,  deep  chocolate  corolla        .        .        .60 
PULCHELLA  CARNEA,  bold  sepals,  stout  short  tube, 
pftle  flesh-coloured,  purple  crimson  corolla    .        .        .36 
.   DELlC^flSSlMA,   pale  short   tube,   and   8«pals   tipped 

with  green,  open  purple  crimson  corolla         .        .        .50 

N.B.— The  above  are  al!  of  good  habit;  the  set  can  be  had  for 

20s.    Selected  Plants  at  Catalogue  Price. 

The  Verbenas  and   Petunias  have  been  submitted  to  the 

Editors  of  the  Gardeners*  C/ironic'.e,  and  Gardensrs'  Gazette,  from 


lime  to  time,  for  decision,  and  pronounced  to  be  flne;  the 
former  to  Mr.  Ayre<.  who  speaks  of  them  most  favourably. 
Mr.  Glenny  says— "The  Fuchdias  arc  not  what  I  could  wish, 
but  certainly  a  considerable  advance  on  the  varieties  yet  out." 
The  Dahlia.  "  Marchioness  of  Ormonde  "  cannot  help  pleasing 
every  Dahlia  grower,  and  has  taken  prizes  wherever  extiibited; 
the  others  S.  G.  sends  out  on  his  own  warranty,  not  doubting 
they  will  give  entire  satisfaction;  should  any  one  prove  con- 
trary to  the  description  it  v.ill  not  be  charged  for.  S.  G.  is 
convinced  that  those  only  charged  Ts.  ^d.  will  be  found  useful 
show  Dahlias  ;  but  where  the  least  doubt  exists  he  would  rather 
have  the  credit  of  sending  out  a  good  Dahlia  at  that  price  than 
charge  IDs.  6d.  if  in  any  case  short  of  first-rate  varieties. 
Parties  desirous  of  placing  any  of  the  above  in  Catalogue  will 
be  liberaliy  treated,  and  in  February  next  a  list  of  the  agents 
will  he  published. 

P,S.— The  set  of  12  Petunias  can  be  had  for  21.  2s,  Selected 
Plants  at  the  Catalogue  Price. 

S.  G.  has  on  sale  ground  or  pot  roots  of  nearly  all  the  popular 
Dahlias  of  last  and  former  years  at  moderate  prices,  lists  of 
which  can  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

Foreign  orders  carefully  executed  ;  a  reference  or  prompt 
payment  from  unknown  correspondents. 

*^*  Ordt-rs  received  in  London  by  Messrs.  HuasT  and  Co., 
6,  Leadeutiaihstreet;  and  Messrs,  Noble,  Seedsmen,  Fleet- 
street. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 


r      G.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  &c,,  1  and  4,  Eyre-street- 
^  •   hill,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  begs  to  inform    the  Trade, 
that  his  Wholesale   Price  Catalogues  of  Kitchen-garden  and 
Flower- seeds  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  haa  on  application. 
Weite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas      .        .        per  quart    7s.  6d. 
A  splendid  new  variety  growingonly  one  foot  high, 
producing    a   larger  pod  than  any   of  the  same 
habit ;  seed  is  quite  distinct  Irom  all  others,  and 
larger  than   any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation;  it  has 
been  grown  at  the  Royal  Gardeus  at  Frogmore, 
and  approved  of  as  s.  new  variety,  and  also  at  her 
Miijesty's  table  for  its  superior  flavour. 
N.B.— Be  pleased  to  state,  on  application  for  Catalogues, 
whether  for  Cash  or  Credit.— Jan.  4. 


EXHIBITIONS   AT    THE    GARDEN 

OF  THE 

For  the  Year  1345, 

T^HE  DAYS  OF  EXHIBITION  will  be  the  three 
-fi-   following  Saturdays,  viz. :  May  24,  June  21,  July  12. 

EXHIBITORS.— A11  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society 
or  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for  exhibition. 

.  FLOWER-STANDS.— Exhibitors  of  Cut  Flowers  must  supply 
THEIR.  owM  BoxKS  OR  Stv.vds.  No  box  or  stand  stiould 
exceed  eight  inches  in  height  at  the  back,  or  18  inches  in  depth 
from  front  to  back.  The  lids  of  all  boxes  must  either  be  loose 
or  made  to  unhinge. 

MEDALS  AND  REWA^IDS.— The  Society  distributes  the 
foDov.'iug  Medals  and  Rewards,— namely, 

value. — £  E.   d. 

C.  The  Certificate 0  10    0 

SB.  Silver  Eanksian  Medal       .         .        .         .10     0 

SK.  Silver  Knightian  Do 15     0 

LS.  Large  Silver  Do 1   15    0 

SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do 4     0    0 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do "00 

GK.  Gold  Xnitrhtian  Do 10    0    0 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20    0    0 

Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  ex- 
change them  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  pUie.  1/  within  one  month  after  the  third  Exhi- 
bitiiin  of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from 
an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  bis  Medals  to 
be  riispofied  of,  all  the  MedaU  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
tranniiiitltd  to  him  through  the  usiuit  jmblic  conveyances.  wUhoiit 
further  notice.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First  Prize 
in  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other 
Medal  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  A'  K,  M  21,  and  NN . 

Ir  IS,'  nowEVKR,  to  be  particui-arly  ob-Sbrvkd  that  if 
any  E.'^.hibitur  shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be 
afterwards  ascertained  th^t  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting 
plants  not  6ond  ^ie  l-.is  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  t!ie  Exhibitor  next 
below  him,  whose  Medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  transferred  to 
the  person  immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXHIBITION.— These  will  be  divided  into 
Classes,  as  explained  further  on.  No  articles  not  of  Horticul- 
tural produce  will  be  a'.lovv-ed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables. 
Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  theniselves  acquainted  with  the 
arrangeroents  described  in  the  following  List,  aa  they  will  in 

ALL      CAS:;S      BE     RKOUIRKD     to     SIGM    A     PIltNTKn     FoitM      OF 

Declaration  to  be  furnisred  to  thesi  in  the  Garden, 
sti'.tmg  inider  what  letter  their  plants  arc  to  be  shown  ;  and  they 
are  particularly  requested  to  taki-;  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the 
awards  of  the  Judges  should  occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  Declarations,  the 
Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all 
Florists'  Flowers  ;  and  the  Judges  are  restrained  from  awarding 
any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatcrer  their  merit  may  be,  if 
this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  Florists*  Flowers  are 
meant  not  only  flowers  usually  so  named,  but  also  Fuclisias, 
Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Calceolari-.is.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
all  other  subjccis  of  Exliibition  will  be  neatly  and  legibly 
labelled  with  their  names. 

{Corrected  List  of  Medals,  §-c.) 

CLASS  I.— FL0V;ERS  ;    for   which   Nurserymen  and 
Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other, 

A.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  va- 

rieties, cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  acast. 
GB-SG— LS. 

B.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to 

ft  cast.     GB— SG— LS. 

C.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to 

a  cast.     LS— Sts— SB. 

D.  Ro.ses,  in  poth;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  13,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  25,  distinct  vara.    G  B— SG— LS. 

N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Sncioty,  in  a  future  season,  to  re- 
quire Ro5estn  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots,  and  not  to 
allow  cut  specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

E.  Roses  in  pots  ;  single  speci.iieDS  displaying  superior  culti- 
vation.   SK— SB— C. 

F.  Moss    Roses,  in  loose  bunche-?,  each  con<!=s:inFr  of  three 

tru^5es  a;  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exliibit,  as  fnr  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety;  in  12  varieties.     SK— SB— C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  va- 
rieties.   LS— SS-SB. 


N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 

H.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties, 
SK-SB— C. 
N.B.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

/.  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GK— SG— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GB-SG— LS. 

L.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  6  entirely  distinct  varieties, 
SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  No  person  will  be  allovired  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  I,  K,  and  L. 

M.  Cape  Heaths;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 
cultivatii  n.    LS— SK— SB. 

jV.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast.  LS— SK- 
SB. 

0.  Carnations,  In  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK— SB. 

P.  Picotees,  inpans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK-SB. 

Q.  Pinks,  in  jians  of  24  distinct  varieties.     SK-SB. 

R,  Ranunculuses,  excluding  Turbans;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 
varieties  for  Private  Growers,  and  24  for  Nurserymen. 
LS— SK-SB. 

CLASS  II.— FLOWERS ;   for  which   all   persons  are 
admitted  to  equal  competition. 

S.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  40  plants.  LG 
— GK-GB. 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchidacese,  and  Pelargoniums 
to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V,  and  W. 

T.  Stove  01"  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  20  plants. 
GK— GB-SG. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
S,  T,  r,  and  l^. 

F.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  12  plants. 
GB— SG— l.S. 

TV.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  6  distinct 
species.     SG— LS— SK. 

X.  Greenhou.se  Azaleas;  in  12distinct  varieties.    GB— SG— LS. 

Y.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  6  distinct  varieties.    SG— LS — SK. 
N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 

Z.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Climbers;  in  collections  of  6  species. 
SG— SK— SB. 

AA.  E.xotic  Orchidaceffi;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20- 
species.     LG-GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
AA,BB,And  CC. 

BD.  Exotic  OrchidaccEe;  in  collections  of  12  species.  GK- 
GB— SG. 

CC.Exotic  Orchidaceee;  in  collections  of  6  species.  GB-SG 
— LS. 

DD.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  vars,    LS— SK-SB. 

EE.  Pelargoniums;  in  6  bistinct  species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  crossbreds. 

FF.  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  6  species,  grown  in  pans  not 
less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS— SK— SB. 

GO.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be   given  if  fewer 
than  six;varieties  are  exhibited. 

HH.  Fuchsias;  in  collections  of  12  tery  distinct  varieties,  of 
which  one-half  shall  have  aRght  calyx.     LS— SK-SB. 

II.  Cinerarias;  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties, 
SK— SB-C. 

KK.  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  Plants.  SG— LS— SK. 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  newer  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

LL.  Single  sijecimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.  SG— LS— 
SK. 

MM.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C. 

N.B.  Exhibitors  under  MM  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  Euld 
bouquets  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

NN.  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.     SK— SB— C, 

N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  beer.  Tlie  Earae  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  tlie  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  person  will  bo 
allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  hit;her  prize  shnll  be  given  than  a  Certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  SecdJinp 
Pelargoniums  of  tlse  second  year  muit  be  shown  in  pots  not 
Bmaller  than  32'^.  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  sis  cr 
Ihem,  but  cot  a  larger  number. 
In  audition  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes  I,  S,  T, 
and  AAy  the  SK,  SB,  and  C  are  ofiered  for  the  collections  m 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 
N.B.  The  Society's  Gfiiccrs,  who  will  make  this  award,  will 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
tlie  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling,  aod  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 

CLASS  III.-FRUIT;  for  which   Market  Gardeners^ 
Fruiterers,  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit   inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 
N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fully  nrPB  and  well-coloueed  and 
PROPKRi.v  XAMKD  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable; 
if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualifled. 
00.  MiscellMueous  Collections  of  t'ruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  difTerent  kinds.  Peaches  and  Nectariues  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.    GK— GU— LS. 
N.B. — Cucumbers,    Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and   similar  Kitchea 
Garden  yrotluce,  are  excluded  from  tliis  letter. 
PP.  Grapes.     SG-LS— SK— SB. 
QQ.  Pint  Apples.     SG— LS-HK— SB. 

Rli.  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.  SK-SB. 
6A'.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB— C. 

JUDGES.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or 
dimmishing  the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  offered 
by  the  Society  lor  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring 
Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  iu  thciie 
regulation^',  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so- 

The  Judges  are  aho  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's 
Medals  are  olforeil  less  tor  new  aud  curious  objects  than  (or  flne 
si^ccimeu.s  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in 
iiis!:itutii:g  these  meetings  being  no  sn  much  to  encuurage  tho 
Collector  as  to  reward  the  skilfu  IGardcner.  They  are  ahu  not 
to  make  any  award  in  cases  wnere  the  objects  exhibited  do  noti 
appear  wonhy  of  a  Medal;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition 
might  obtain  ;i  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  r.ame  class  to  oppose  it. 

By  order  of  the  Exliibition  Committee,        Jon>J  Livdlev, 

Aug.  31,  l!544.  Vice  Secretary. 

'''**  Copies  of  these  Regulations  can  be  procured  upon  api^Ii- 
caiiun  at  the  Society's  Office,  21,  Regent  street. 
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HOME  GROWN  SEEDS.— In  calling  attention  to 
tlie  Collections  cf  Seeds  Advertised  in  tlie  -itli  page  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chromcle  of  Dec.  ]4tlt,  Messrs.  SUTTON  an'D  SONS 
beg-  to  add  that  they  have  the  V)rivile{j:o  of  referring  to  Gar- 
deners iuid  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  nnder-nieiitioned  places, 
who  liavc  in  past  years  availed  theniseivi'sof  this  advantageous 
mode  of  procuring  NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  best  sorts,  and 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  pleased  with 
the  crops:— Gla'^gow,  Ahrrdeen,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Castle 
Douglas,  Hull,  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Dover,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Portsmouth,  Wrighton,  Oxiord,  Cirencester,  Ncwprirt, 
Monmuutli.  Ludlow.  Wolverhampton,  Gloucester,  Margate, 
Woolwich,  Harlow,  Carlisle,  Carmaichcu,  Cardigan,  and  mauyj 
others.  i 

Full  Collection,  for  large  Establishment        .  £Z    3s.      i 

Ditto  second-rale  Establishment     .     2,    '2.        I 

Ditto  third-rate  Establishment        .11       [ 

N.B.— Delivered  free  to  any  railway  or  packet  ofticc  in 
London,  or  to  any  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  between 
London  and  Bristol  inclusive.  [See  Adv.  Dec.  l-ith).  Further 
particulars  by  post  if  required. — Reading,  Berl;s,  Jau.  4. 


W^z  ^utUmtt3^ 


SATURDAY,  JANUABY4,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
BloKDAY,        Jan.    6     EntomolORical        .        ;        .       .        0  P.M. 
WBDShsRAT  Jxn.    a     Souietv  nf  Aris.  ...        8  y.M. 

Sat[;adav,     Jiin.  11     Royal  Botiinic  ...        4  p.m. 

XVednbeday   Jan.  15    Microscopiual       ....       8  p.m. 


"Ol'r  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants 
against  walls,"  writes  an  excellent  practical  gardener 
in  the  south  of  England,  "  have  sustained  little  or  no 
injury,  although  we  have  had  the  thermometer  at 
23°.  They  have  stood  in  the  same  place  for  the  two 
last  years  without  protection.  Bttt  the  bottom  is 
remarkably  dry  and  well  drained,  and  the  situations 
thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  cold  piercing  winds." 
What  a  lesson  is  this  for  gardeners,  and  how 
thoroughly  does  the  practical  experience  which  it 
conveys  correspond  with  theory  !  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

Our  daily  experience  shows  us  that  all  things 
■which  are  wet  freeze  sooner  than  such  as  are  dry  :  it 
is  needless  to  ask  why  ;  it  is  enough  that  the  fact  is 
notorious.  No  wonder,  then,  that  plants  should  be 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  If  plants  are  ill- 
drained  they  grow  late,  ripen  their  wood  ill,  are 
watery,  and  upon  the  approach  of  frost  suffer  ex- 
cessively. But  thorough  drainage  in  a  dry  border 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
watery  sap;  the  delicate  tubes  of  a  plant  are  able  to 
change  iis  nature,  or  to  throw  it  off  for  the  winter, 
and  the  frost,  when  it  arrives,  has  nothing  to  operate 
upon.  Not  indeed  that  tender  plants,  when  most 
favourably  circumstanced,  will  bear  any  amount  of 
cold.  On  the  contrary,  every  species  has  its  own 
special  degree  of  tenderness,  which  nothing  has  yet 
succeeded  in  changing;  for  acclimatising  is  a  delu- 
sion. It  is  not  in  a  case  of  this  sort  that  well  drained 
plants  become  more  hardy ;  the  truth  is,  that  ill- 
drained  plants  become  unnaturally  tender.  Besides, 
an  ill-drained  plant  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bad 
health ;  well  drained  plants  are  the  reverse ;  and 
sickly  plants,  like  sickly  animals,  are  always  impa- 
tient of  cold.  __ 

We  well  remember  the  sui-prise  that  some  years- 
since  was  felt  by  horticulturists  near  London,  when 
it  was  known  that  a  great  many  tender  greenhouse 
plants  had  been  living  for  years  without  protection 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Nishett,  in  East 
Lothian.  The  secret  was  the  thorough  drainage  of 
every  spot  which  was  occupied  by  a  tender  plant. 

The  favourable  influence  of  good  drainage  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  plants  in  the  open  ground ;  those 
in  pots  are  affected  by  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. "  How  often,"  says  the  same  intelligent 
correspondent,  "have  I  seen  our  potted  plants  de- 
stroyed by  a  degree  of  cold  which  their  neighbours,  of 
the  very  same  species,  endured  with  impunity.  This 
I  have  more  particularly  observed  among  Cape 
Heaths,  New  Holland  plants,  and  hard  -  wooded 
.greenhouse  plants  in  general.  The  former  have  in- 
variably been  potted  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  in 
finely  sifted  mould;  the  other  in  coarse  unsifted 
materials  mixed  with  stones."  Here  again  we  have 
the  drainage  exercising  its  salubrious  effects  ; 
for  the  hardiness  of  one  and  the  tenderness 
of  another  plant  of  the  very  same  sort  could  be 
accounted  for  upon  no  other  grounds.  In  fact,  if  this 
were  hut  attended  to,  as  it  should  be,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  greenhouses  in  this  country  which  would 
hardly  require  even  a  flue  to  keep  their  plants  with. 
We  can,  in  fact,  point  to  one  instance  where  the 
doors  and  sashes  of  a  greenhouse  have  not  been  closed, 
night  or  day,  for  these  four  years,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fumigating  with  tobacco-smoke;  and  when 
a  fire  has  been  employed,  it  has  been  Ughted  in  the 
day-time,  in  order  to  drive  off  damp.  It  is  true  that 
this  IS  in  a  mOd  part  of  England,  and  cannot  be 
universally  adopted :  the  fact,  however,  is  valuable, 
as  showing  how  much  more  cur  greenhouse  plants 
are  coddled  than  they  need  be.  The  power  of 
eodiuing  cold  in  the  plants  alluded  to  depended 


entirely  upon  their  wood  being  well  ripeneJ,  and  the 
pots  thoroughly  drained. 

Plants  in  greenhouses  have  in  all  cases  less  need  of 
warmth  than  if  they  were  in  the  open  air,  because 
they  are  necessarily  sheltered.  The  tender  plants 
just  mentioned  as  being  unharmed  by  9°  of  frost  were 
in  a  thoroughly  sheltered  situation.  E.xperience  tells 
us  that  plants,  like  animals,  can  hear  a  much  lower 
temperature  when  the  air  is  still  than  if  it  is  in  motion. 
We  find  a  still  air,  when  the  thermometer  is  10",  by 
no  means  inconvenient;  but  a  temperature  of  30° 
with  a  brisk  breeze  is  intolerable.  Men  suffer  thus 
in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  their  animal  heat ;  but  in 
plants,  whose  natural  temperature  is  so  incnnsiderable, 
death  from  cold  wind  is  probably  caused  by  a  loss  of 
the  water  which  is  indispensable  to  their  vitality. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dangerous  effect  of  coid  winds 
on  plants,  beyond  anything  that  the  mere  lowness  of 
temperature  can  account  for,  is  undoubted.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  common  China  Rose  half 
destroyed  beyond  the  screen  of  a  plantation,  while 
within  a  few  yards,  but  under  the  lee  of  trees,  the 
same  kind  of  plant  sustains  no  injury  !  Yet  a  ther- 
mometer suspended  in  the  two  situations  would  have 
indicated  little  or  no  difference  in  the  temperature. 

Thoroughly  drained  plants  in  a  greenhouse  are 
therefore  guarded  from  cold,  to  a  great  extent,  by  that 
circumstance  alone,  and  the  stillness  of  the  air  about 
them  enables  them  still  further  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  fire.  Mr.  Ward  indeed  tells  us*  that 
he  grew  for  three  winters,  in  one  of  his  houses,  the 
Rhapis  flabelliformis  and  Date  Palm,  both  green- 
house plants,  and  they  never  received  any  artificial 
warmth  during  all  that  time.  Dr.  lioyle  also  men- 
tions an  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  where,  in  the 
comparatively  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Delhi,  it  was 
found  possible  to  keep  in  health  the  Xaiithochymus 
dulcis,  a  species  of  a  most  delicate  family,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  shelter. 

"  To  show  the  effects  of  protection  and  culture, 
Xanthociiymus  dulcis  may  be  adduced  as  a  remark- 
able instance.  This  tree,  which  is  found  only  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  and  which  would  not  live  in 
the  more  exposed  climate  of  Saharunpore,  exists  as  a 
large  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  King  of  Delhi ;  but 
here,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  buildings  within 
the  lofty  palace  wall,  in  the  midst  of  almost  a  forest 
of  trees,  with  perpetual  irrigation  from  a  branch  of 
the  canal  which  flows  through  the  garden,  an  artifi- 
cial climate  is  produced,  which  enables  a  plant  even 
so  sensitive  of  cold  as  one  of  the  Gutlifer<£  to  flourish 
in  the  open  air  of  Delhi,  where  it  is  highly  prized, 
and  reported  to  have  milk  thrown  over  its  roots,  as 
well  as  its  fruit  protected  from  plunder  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers." 

We  have  thrown  together  these  remarks  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  cautioning  those  who  have  inadequate 
heating  apparatus,  as  they  suppose,  from  alarming 
themselves  unnecessarily  about  their  greenhouse 
plants.  The  Ice  King  is  no  doubt  a  ibrmidable 
enemy,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Fire  Iving  is  not 
at  all  less  to  be  dreaded.  In  fact,  the  latter  does 
tiiore  harm  in  common  gardens  than  the  former. 
;^=^s  to  the  drainage  that  it  may  be  most  advan- 
'tageous  to  employ,  we  suspect  that  no  material  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  found  better  than  lumps  of  char- 
coal. It  is  true  that  experiments  have  not  in  all 
cases  proved  the  utility  of  that  substance  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  at  the  same  time, 
opinion  is  evidently  turning  in  its  favour,  and  we 
believe  that  the  adverse  conclusions  that  have  been 
arrivetl  at  are  capable  of  a  favourable  explanation. 
But  of  this  another  time. 

We  have  also  another  and  a  more  cogent  reason. 
The  Horticultural  Society  received  a  few  months 
since  from  Mr.  Fortune,  whom  the  Council  had  sent 
to  China,  at  a  very  large  expense,  seeds  of  a  bush 
found  by  him  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  he 
called  Buddlea  Lindleyana.  This  plant  produced 
one  solitary  flower  last  November  in  the  Society's 
Conservatory,  of  a  rich  violet  purple ;  from  drawings 
and  dried  specimens  we  learn  that  those  flowers  are 
formed  in  clusters  as  large  as  what  are  borne  by  the 
Persian  Lilac ;  and  therefore  if  it  is  but  hardy  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  China  Rose.  Now, 
large  numbers  of  this  promising  plant  have  been 
distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  many  of 
whom  have  planted  it  in  the  open  air ;  and  we  ai-e 
extremely  desirous  of  knowing,  when  the  winter  is 
over,  how  it  has  borne  the  cold.  But  we  are  also 
most  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  circumstances 
really  are  under  which  it  fails  or  succeeds  ;  and  these 
remarks  upon  drainage  and  shelter  are  written  most 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  may 
possess  the  plant  to  know  how  to  report.  It  is 
evident  that  its  being  killed  by  the  frost  when  it 
grows  in  a  low  undrained  situation  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  tender;  but  its  surviving  when  the  ground  is 
drained  and  sheltered  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of 
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its  being  hardy ;  for  every  garden,  deserving  the 
name  of  garden,  should  be  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  For  our  own  parts  we  believe  it  to  be  hardy, 
under  all  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  the 
China  Rose  ;  and  in  that  case  it  will  be,  like  so  many 
other  plants  introduced  of  late  years,  a  thing  to  make  a 
man  proud  of  having  belonged  to  that  great  Horti- 
cultural Society  which,  by  a  wise  application  of  its 
resources,  has  so  enriched  his  cauntry. 


Gun  Paris  Correspondent  has  sounded  a  note  of 
alarm  which  we  trust  will  be  heard  all  over  the 
country.  He  announces  the  approach  of  certain  in- 
genious Frenchmen  who  intend  to  favour  John 
Bull  with  some  prodigies  in  Gardening,  such  as  none 
but  a  Gascon  would  have  th=  hardihood  to  proffer. 

Let  them  come. 

If  after  this  notice,  and  our  caution,  people  are 
found  to  spend  one  franc  with  such  people,  they 
must  not  cry  out  if  they  are  cheated,  and  if  the 
honest  English  gardener  looks  upon  them  as  patrons 
of  foreign  charlatans. 

In  former  days  we  saw  much  of  these  foreign  gen- 
try, and,  as  far  as  our  means  of  doing  so  then  extended, 
we  cautioned  buyers  against  them.  But  we  cannot 
boast  of  our  success.  On  the  contrary,  many  people 
persevered  in  encouraging  them,  and  an  ample 
harvest  was  carried  back  to  France.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  columns  of  this  Paper  will  spread  the 
intelligence  of  their  intentions  among  all  classes  of 
buyers,  and  no  man  can  say  that  he  has  been  cheated 
unawares. 

Then  let  them  come. 

Persons  who  know  nothing  of  this  kind  of  rogue 
require  perhaps  to  be  told  that  the  foreign  nursery- 
men of  respectability  never  hawk  their  goods  about, 
never  hire  a  room  in  the  Haymarket,  or  Saltmarket, 
or  any  other  street  or  market;  but  if  they  visit  Eng- 
land do  so  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  like  English  trade  itself.  The 
very  circumstance  of  a  man  departing  from  this  rule 
stamps  "knave"  upon  his  dealings, and  ought  to  be  a 
signal  that  his  colours  are  black,  and  his  commission 
a  pirate's.  Having  given  this  warning,  we  again  say 
to  the  honest  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  Pray  come;  and  to  our  correspondents. 
Give  us  notice  of  their  arrival . 


FAMILIAR       BOTANY. 

Disease  of  the  Gold-fish. —  "Alas,  for  my 
beautit'al  gold-fish  !  I  could  be  content  to  see  them  die, 
but  to  perish  thus  miserably  is  most  distressing.  Is  there 
no  remedy  ?  Must  that  disgusting  mouldiness  which 
overruns  their  glittering  bodies  and  in  even  a  few  hours 
kills  the  finest  and  freshest  specimens  that  can  be  had, 
remain  without  a  cure  ?  My  fish  are  io  a  large  plate- 
glass  cistern,  elevated  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  eye,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  play  of  light  upon  their  gold  and  silver  armour. 
But  now  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  sickly  specimens, 
struggliiig  for  their  lives,  and  I  have  no  hope  that  even 
one  will  be  left  a  few  days  longer.    Whatcuw  be  done  ?" 

Thus  laments  a  fair  correspondent.  The  best  answer 
to  her  inquiry  is  a  history  of  the  disease  itself;  for  then 
only,  when  we  have  learned  its  history,  may  we  hope  to 
cure  it. 

The  soft  and  silky  threads  which  may  sometimes  be 
seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  such  fish  as  these  are  a 
plant  called  Achlya  prolifera.  It  is  one  of  those  simpler 
forms  of  vegetable  structure  in  which  the  whole  indivi- 
dual consists  of  a  thread,  and  multiplies  itself  by  means 
of  little  grains  (or  spores)  formed  m  its  interior,  and, 
when  they  escape  from  the  parent,  growing  into  other 
little  threads. 


Plants  of  this  nature  are  very  common.  The  water- 
flannel  formerly  described  (p.  735, 1843)  was  one,  and 
you  may  find  others  in  the  form  of  the  slender  hairs 
which  render  stagnant  water  green  and  turbid.  They  are 
callad  Algee,  or  i&lgals,  or  Coofervee,  and  can  only  exist 
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in  the  midst  of  water  ;  any  degree  of  dryness  is  fatal  to 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  the  frequent  compiinions  of 
fresh-water  fish,  but  in  general  they  are  harmless,  grow- 
ing freely  iu  the  fluid  without  attaching  themselves  to 
other  bodies.  Achlya  is  an  exception,  for  it  invariably 
lays  hold  of  either  dead  or  lining  fish,  seizing  the  back  of 
the  latter,  in  thef.r^t  instance,  and  only  occupying  little 
spots,  but  rapidly  spreading  over  all  the  scales,  and  often 
killing  a  healthy  Sf^^iecimen  in  10  hours. 

The  plant  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Un^rerj 
■who  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  it.  When  arrived 
at  its  full  growth  it  consists  of  transparent  threids  of 
ex.treme  fineness,  packed  together  as  closely  as  the  pile 
of  velvet ;  they  greatly  resemble,  in  general  appearance, 
'certain  kinds  of  raouldiness.  When  placed  under  the 
microscope — for  the  naked  eye  can  perceive  nothing  of 
their  true  construction — the  threads  are  found  to  be  ter- 
miaated  by  an  extremi::y  about  yw^^jof  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  consisting  of  a  long  single  cell,  within  which 
is  collected  some  green  mucilage  intermiied  with  gra- 
nules. Dr.  Unger  assures  us  tiiat  at  this  time  no  starch 
is  present,  but  the  whole  of  the  green  matter  is  of  the 
nature  of  gum,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
it.  The  contents  of  the  cell  are  seen  to  be  in  constant 
motion,  directing  themselves  in  lines  such  as  are  repre- 
sented at  fig;.  5.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  end  of  the 
cell  continues  to  grow,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents 
collect  at  the  extremity  and  distend  it  into  a  small 
head  in  form  resembling  a  club,  immediately  after  which 
a  chamber  is  formed,  and  then  the  first  stage  of  fructifi- 
cation is  accomphsbed  (fig.  1). 

The  next  change  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the  gra- 
nular matter  of  the  clubhead,  which  itself  enlarges,  while 
the  contents  gain  opaqueness,  and  by  degrees  arrange 
themselves  in  five  or  six-sided  meshes,  which  arc  in 
reality  the  sides  of  angular  bjdies,  that  are  rapidly  form- 
.ing  at  the  expense  of  the  mucilage  above  mentioned, 
■which  has  disappeared.  It  is  not  the  least  surprising 
part  of  this  little  history,  that  all  the  changes  above 
mentioned  take  place  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  tind  a  h-ilf,  so  that  a  patient  observer  may  actually 
witness  the  creation  of  this  singular  plant. 

At  this  time  all  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  seems, 
according  to  Unger,  to  be  directed  towards  changing  the 
angular  bodies  in  the  inside  of  the  clubhead  into  propa- 
galiog  germs  or  spores.  MeanwhiU  the  clubhead  growg, 
and  thus  gives  them  a  little  room,  and  the?  io  their  turn 
alter  their  form  a  Uttlei.and  become  oval.  Then  it  is  that 
is  witnessed  the  surprising  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
motion  in  the  spores,  which,  notwithstanding  the  narrow 
space  in  which  they  are  born,  act  with  .such  vigour  that 
at  last  they  force  a  way  through  the  end  of  the  clubhead. 
At  first  one  spore  gets  out  into  the  water,  then  another, 
and  another,  till  at  last  the  clubhead  is  emptied,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  at  fig.  2.  Ail  this  takes  place 
with  such  rapidity  that  a  minute  or  two  suffice  for  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  clubhead  or  spore-chamber. 

The  spores,  when  they  find  their  way  into  the  water, 
are  generally  egg-shaped,  and  swim  iciih  Uieir  small  end 
foremost ;  but  they  are  often  deformed,  in  coiwequence 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  hole  through  which  they  liave 
had  to  pass  (fig.  3).  It  even  happens  that  they  stick 
fast  in  the  hole,  and  perish  there.  They  are  extremely 
smallj  their  breadth  not  exceeding  the  lti96th  part  of 
an  inch.  Their  small  end  is  the  most  transparent,  end 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  constantly  this  is  pushed  forwards 
in  the  rapid  evolutions  made  in  the  water  by  these  living 
particles.  This  sort  of  (/^mii  animal  life  does  not  last 
long — a  few  seconds,  some  minutes,  or  at  the  most  half- 
an-hour.  They  often  die  :  Unger  aseures  us  that  he  has 
seen  them  iu  the  agonies  of  death,  and  struggling  con- 
vulsively (!),  with  all  the  appearance  of  animal  life. 

Their  real  destiny  is,  however,  to  propagate  the  plant, 
and  to  shoot  out  into  other  silkea  threads  ;  this  generally 
happens  in  the  water  :  but  sometimes  they  germinate 
within  the  chamber  of  their  mother,  aa  is  represented  at 
fig.  4,  where  two  spores  are  seen  extending  themselves 
into  young  Achlyas,  while  a  th'rd  lies  dead  by  their  side. 
What  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  strange 
facts,  I  must  endeavour  to  explain  another  day.— i2,  E. 


in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  After  the  opera- 
tion of  potting  is  performed,  let  the  whole  "be  well 
watered  through  the  rose  of  the  watering-pot,  and 
then  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  greenhouse  near  the 
glass.  With  attention  and  good  management  it  shall 
have  made,  hy  the  middle  of  July,  sufficient  progress  to 
require  another  shifting.  It  may  then  be  potted  into  a 
No.  12,  following  precisely  the  same  mode  as  in  the 
i-pring  shirting-.  It  will  tlieu  remain  in  this  pot  until 
the  following  March^  when  it  will  be  ready  for  q  final 
shift,  say  into  a  No.  S,  in  whicli,  during  the  followingi 
summer,  it  wi'l  become  an  object  of  surpaa.iing  beauty 
— nn  ample  recompense  fur  the  care  and  attention 
l>estowed  upon  ir. 

The  training  of  the  plant,  durimy  its  growth,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  When  it  was  first  introduced  at  our 
Exhibitions,  it  was  usually  trained  upon  a  wire  frurae,  in 
a  hemispherical  form,  with  atl  the  branches  tied  to  one 
froiit,  exposing  the  entire  nakednesB  of  the  pUnt  on  thft 
other  side,  Tiiis  system  of  training  grec-nhousfishrubs 
is  in  such  bad  taste,  that  we  are  ghid  to  see  it  giving  way 
to  a  more  rational,  because  a  more  natural  and  elegant 
form,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  improving  thehnbit 
which  nature  has  properly  assigned  to  plants.  This 
assistance  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  eminent  cultiva''or,  Hnd  a  distinguished  mark 
of  his  taste  and  proficiency  in  an  importtnt  part  of  his 
profession,  not  as  regards  ,the  culiure  of  plants  in 
pots  only,  but  with  respect  to  every  object,  whether 
in  the  conservatory  or  shrubbery,  that  may  be  destined 
to  adorn  the  gardens  under  his  care.     One  stake  alouo 


will  be  sufficient  for  this  plant :  this  will  take  the  centre 
or  leading  shoot,  and  the  lateral  branches  may  be,  as  oc- 
casion requires,  supported  by  ligatures  of  green  worsted. 
The  form,  in  this  case,  will  be  a  perfect  cone,  the  under 
branches  hanging  down  o?er  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  surely 
such  a  form  and  arrangement  is  deciJedly  superior  to 
torturing  and  twisting  the  branches  in  every  directiO'Q, 
as  is  often  dono  when  much  wire  and  stakes  are  used. 

No  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  so  apt  feo 
suffer  from  contioued  profuse  blooming.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  strengthen  i:s  growth  and  add  fresh  vigour  to 
its  constitution,  the  Sowers  should  be  occasionally  en- 
tirely and  carefully  picked  off.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  the  culture  of  this'«pecies  to  place  it  in  hea%  but  onno 
account  lio  this  ;  Le«chenaulti:is  arc  thorough  greenhouse 
plants,  and  must  b-t  treated  as  such.  Plants'of  that 
kind,  when  exposed  to  high  tempera'ures,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  vapour,  acquire  an  artificial  consti- 
tution, and  assume  a  weakly  artenuated  appearance  quite 
unnatural  to  a  plant  of  temperata  habits.  This  is  the 
common  cause  of  inexplicable  premature  dissolution, 
Leschenaultia  requires  and  should  have  a  quiet,  cool  tem- 
perature, with  plenty  of  light,  and  a  regular  yet  judicious 
supply  of  water.  Plants  treated  in  this  manner  will 
never  suffer  to  the  same  extent  by  the  heats  of  summer 
or  the  damps  of  winter,  as  those  produced  in  warm 
houses.  In  the  autumn  it  may  be  placed  in  Ihe  open 
air,  in  a  partially  shady  situation,  which  will  hanieu  ita 
wood,  and  the  better  enable  it  to  withstand  the  long  con- 
finement to  which  it  must  be  subjected  during  wiater.— 
Duro. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 
I  HATE  recently  put  up  a  house,  45  feet  in  length, 
for  the  growth  of  Orchidaceous  plants:  it  is  warmed 
by  Healy  and  Burbidge's  ribbed  boiler  and  iron  tanks, 
and  I  am  induced  to  think,  from  the  satislactory  manner 
in  which  the  apparatus  heats  the  house,  that  the  same 
principle  may  be  benenoialty  extended  to  heating  a  range 
of  pits  for  the  growth  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  By 
this  means  we  shall  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  annoy- 
ance, filth,  antl,  I  am  inclined  to  add,  expense  of  fer- 
menting materials,  as  well  as  ihepest  of  the  smoke-Hue. 


I  om  avrare  that  pits  have  been  heated  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan,  but  there  appear  to  be  consiilerablo 
objections  to  the  open  tank  system  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  arising  from  a  superabundance  of  rnnisture. 
Messrs.  Healy  and  Burbidge's  metal  tanks  completely 
obviate  this  difficulty,  being  available  either  as  close 
pipes  or  open  tanks,  whichever  may  be  requireJ.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  plan  having  been  submitted  to  the 
public  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  following 
engravicg. 


Seciion. 
A  A  Partition  avails. 
B  Bearers. 
C  Tank. 
D  Return-pipe. 


Section. 
E  Ston-cock. 
F  Main  flow-pipe, 
G  Return-piije. 
H  Ventilators. 


r 


LESCHENAULTIA  FORMOSA. 

This  delightful  shrub  was  introduced  from  New 
Holland  about  twanty  years  ago,  iind  although  at  that 
time  considered  a  pretty  plant,  we  had  no  idea  for  many 
years  what  improved  cultivation  could  effect  with  it. 
During  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  an  object  of 
surpassing  interest ;  so  much  so,  that  at  our  Exhit)itions 
it  is  quite  an  indispensable  plant,  and  takes  at  leading 
position  in  all  first-rate  collection*.  In  truth,  some  of 
the  specimens  of  this  plant  during  the  last  season  were 
cultivated  with  such  extraordinary  skill,  as  to  be  consi- 
dered objects  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded,  as  single 
specimens,  Medals  of  considerable  value. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  so  exceedingly  simple, 
that  it  may  be  successfully  grown  in  any  greenhouBe 
■where  plenty  of  light  is  admitted.  The  kind  of  soil 
most  suitable  for  it,  is  two-thirds  of  rough  turfy  peat, 
and  one-third  of  silver  snnd,  adding  to  this  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  of  light,  mellow,  fibry  ioam.  Let  these  be 
well  mixed  together,  and  used  in  a  perfectly  coarse 
lumpy  state.  -  Procure  young  healthy  plants  iu  Marcl: 
and  supposing  them  to  be  in  48  sized  pots,  i 
which  they  have  been  wintered,  they  may  be  at  once 
shifted  into  21s,  takini;  especinl  care,  however, 
that  the  pots  are  perfectly  drained  with  broken  pot- 
sherds .to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  having  a  little 
chopped  Moss  sprinkled  over  the  drainage,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  latter  and  thereby  obstruct 
ing  the  free  circula-.ioa  of  water — a  most  important  point 


JIain  flow  and  return-pipes,  showing  the  connectionbetwcen  them  and  the  tanks  and  return- pipes  in  each  pit,  by 

the  dotted  lines. 


I  propose  to  construct  12  pits,  each  7  feet  in  length, 
and  4  feet  in  width,  separate  from  each  other,  but  all 
worked  hy  the  same  apparatus,  in  such  number  as  may 
be  required.  This  enables  the  gardener  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  or  both ;  and 
from  each  pit  containing  a  distinct  species  of  fruit,  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  In  preventing  the  seed  from 
becoming  hybridisfd.  Some  of  the  pits  intended  for  a 
succession  may  in  the  interim  be  used  for  forcing  Straw- 
berries, French  Beans,  &c.  I  particularly  recommend 
Healy  and  Burbidge's  ribbed  boiler,  as  generating  more 
heat  with  an  equal  portion  of  fuel,  and  with  more  expe- 
dition, than  any  other  boiler  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ; 
and  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  complete  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  materials  were  forwarded  to  me  by 
that  firm  ;  so  perfect,  indeed,  that  the  entire  arrange- 
ment was  put  together  by  a  handy  labourer. 

I  would  set  the  boiler  in  the  centre,  with  a  flow  and 
return  pipe  right  and  left  from  it,  extending  to  the  re- 
quired length  of  the  range.  Each  pit  is  to  be  supplied 
with  a  tank  connected,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  with  the 
main  fiow-pipe,  and  a  return-pipe  from  that  tank  to  the 
main  return-pipe.  -^  The  stop-cocks  admit  or  turn  off  the 
flow  of  hot  water  to  or  from  whatever  number  of  pits  it 
is  intended  should  be  bested,  the  boiler  being  of  suffi- 
cient capacitv  to  work  the  entire  12  pits  at  once.  The 
quantum  of  heat  to  lie  admitted  C'-n  be  regulaled  by 
means  of  the  s'-on-cock  to  each  nit.     I  would  insert  ven- 


tilators in  the  front  and  rear  walls,  under  the  stone 
coping,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  keeping  out  bees,  and  preventing  a  too  suddea 
rush  of  cold  air. 

The  plan  and  sections  above  will  explain  the  nature  of 
.the  range,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
several  pits  should  be  worked.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  an  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  so  much 
depends  on  the  locality  where  tliey  would  be  erected,  but 
some  idea  may  be  formed  by  referring  to  Messrs.  Healy 
and  Burbidge's  advertisement  in  the  Chron'ich. 

I  am  induced  to  submit  the  above  plan  to  the  public, 
in  hopes  it  may  be  of  some  use,  if  only  to  induce  others 
to  improve  on  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  or 
objection  to  its  working  well.  It  may  be  extended  or 
curtailed  to  suit  the  wants  of  each  gardener,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
practical  amateur.  If  we  calculate  the  expense  of  labour, 
horses,  hire,  tan,  leaves,  and  other  fermenting  materials 
now  in  use,  I  am  certain  that  after  the  first  outlay  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  saving.  In  towns,  where  such  materials 
are  costly  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  a  moderate  out- 
lay at  first  will  tfford  means  of  supplying  a  house  with 
m.my  luxuries  in  fruits  and  flowers  during  the  winter 
season.  Some  of  the  pits  may  be  us^d  as  cold  frames, 
and  by  a  small  additional  expense  the  centre  might  ba 
appropriated  either  to  a  small  greenhouse  or  si  Grapery- 
— J.  Lyons,  Mullinr/ar.  Irclund, 


-1845.] 
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ON  THE  SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 

Those  who  have  written  in  xh&Chronide  Ust  year  on 
this  subject  appvar  to  diifer  very  much  with  regiird  to 
the  cau«e  of  sliank'nj ;  some  attribute  it  to  the  borders  ; 
others  to  over-crnpping,  or  to  an  over-cDoisC  atmosphere; 
and  lastly,  it  has  been  attributed  to  cold  currents  of  air. 
Now,  with  the  first  of  the«e  opinions  I  quite  accree,  hut 
not  with  the  others.  With  rpspect  to  the  crop,  however 
abundant  that  may  he,  it  will  not  cause  the  Grapes  to 
shank,  provided  the  border  is  good,  and  the  management 
inside  the  house  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  evil  that 
I  have  ever  fonud  to  arise  from  over-cioppiog  has  been 
smaller  bunches,  but  still  the  fruit  was  perfect,  well- 
coloured,  and  quite  free  from  what  is  termed  shanking. 
I  do  not  tliiuk  that  the  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  would  cause  the  e»il;  on  the  contrary,  I  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  being  quite  convinced  that  Vines  cannot 
have  too  much  support  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling ;  and  in  what  way  can  we  assist  them  better 
than  by  raising  n  genial  moisture  in  the  house  ?  I  have 
frequently  seen  Grapes  under  my  charge  covered  with 
dew  in  the  morning,  to  such  an  e.vtent  as  to  be  perfectly 
TOhite  with  it ;  and  in  this  state  I  always  like  to  see  them 
before  air  is  given. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  may  possibly  in  some 
m^a^l^  prove  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
shal^mg,  rests  in  the  border. 

'U'hen  I  entered  upon  a  situation,  which  was  in  June, 
1832,  where  there  was  a  great  extent  of  Vineries,  I  found 
one  large  house  with  the  crop  ripe,  and  quite  regular 
throughout  the  house,  the  bunches  arera^^ing  about  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  each,  with  moderate-sized  berries, 
the  sound  ones  being  of  a  good  colour,  but  throughout 
the  whole  house  there  was  not  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  bunches  fit  for  table,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
berries  composing  the  bunches  were  shrivelled  and  of  the 
colour  of  claret,  and  were  as  acid  as  the  best  vinegar  ; 
the  foot-stalk  of  the  berries  was  quite  black  and  dry.  On 
Inquiry,  I  found  that  this  house  had  been  forced  first  for 
a  number  of  years,  without  any  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  border;  the  Vines  were  planted  inside  the 
house,  both  at  the  hack  and  front,  and,  on  examining  the 
borders,  I  found  that  they  were  quite  dry,  and  completely 
exhausted  of  all  nutriment — not  a  single  fibre  could  be 
seen  as  far  as  I  could  search  ;  the  only  roots  were  those 
of  a  large  size,  and  when  touched  the  bark  or  outer  cover- 
ing of  these  rubbed  off  where  it  was  dry,  like  black  powder; 
but  where  it  was  wet  it  adhered  to  and  Itft  a  dark  stain 
upon  the  fingers,  and  smelled  like  decajing  wood.  Feel- 
ing convinced  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  crop  failing, 
I  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil  by  improving  the 
borders,  and,  as  they  only  extended  to  the  width  of  the 
paths  in  both  the  back  and  front  of  the  house,  I  could 
only  do  it  partially  without  destroying  the  Vines  ;  and 
this  I  had  no  wish  to  do  at  that  time,  as  I  imagined  that 
they  might  be  improved,  and  that  they  might  possibly 
equal  young  ones ;  and,  after  treating  them  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  they  certainly  realised  my  utmost  expec- 
tations. 

Early  in  autumn  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  old  mould 
from  the  surface  of  the  borders,  for  about  a  foot  in  depth 
or  more,  where  I  could  get  it  away  from  among  the  old 
roots,  and  replaced  it  with  equal  parts  of  chopped  turfy 
loam,  and  rich,  well-decayed  dung  and  leaf-mould,  from 
old  hot- beds;  this  was  well  mixed  and  turned  before  it 
was  used  ;  it  was  then  worked  in  between  the  old  roots, 
■with  the  hand,  and  made  moderately  firm,  but  was  not 
trod  till  the  whole  space  was  filled.  In  the  front  path  I 
placed  boards,  so  as  to  form  boxes  round  the  stems,  the 
Vines  being  in  front  planted  against  the  pit-wall ;  these 
boxes  I  also  filled  with  the  same  compost  as  was  applied 
to  the  border  ;  this  caused  the  Vines  to  root  freely  from 
every  eye  on  the  old  stem,  and  these  roots  descending 
into  the  fresh  soil,  the  border  soon  became  filled  with 
new  roots.  I  shut  the  house  up  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, and  commenced  forcing  in  the  usual  way,  and 
before  the  Vines  had  pushed  their  buds,  on  examining 
the  bottoms  of  the  stems,  I  found  quaotiiies  of  young 
rootlets  bursting  forth,  both  from  theoa  and  also  from  the 
tipper  ends  of  the  old  roots.  -As  the  young  shoots  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  the  new  roots  also  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  new  soil,  which,  by  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe,  had 
become  one  mass  of  fibres  ;  the  border  was  watered  twice 
a  week  with  manure-water,  the  effect  of  which  was  ap- 
parent on  the  Vines  in  the  first  season  ;  they  were  much 
more  healthy  in  appearance,  and  the  fruit  was  much 
improved.  Nothing  more  was  done  during  that  season, 
except  adding  fresh  soil  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  the 
first  instance,  as  the  borders  subsided.  At  next  pruning- 
season  it  was  impossible  to  fork  up  the  borders,  as  they 
■were  full  of  roots  to  the  very  surface  ;  consequently, 
they  were  covered  over  a  few  inches  in  thickness  with 
dung  and  leaf-mould,  from  old  beds  ;  over  this  was  put  a 
thin  covering  of  soil,  and  the  pathway  was  laid  down  as 
bsfore  ;  this  treatment  they  received  annually  ever  after- 
wards, and  in  the  second  crop  after  the  borders  had  been 
renewed  there  was  scarcely  a  bad  berry  to  be  seen.  The 
Vines  grew  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  youug  plants,  and 
I  never  after»rards  sa^  the  slightest  appearance  of 
shanking,  the  Grapes  being  very  fine,  well-coloured,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  This  statement  goes  far  to 
show,  that  the  chief  cause  of  shanking  lies  in  the  border, 
and  it  in  some  maasure  proves  what  a  useless  thing  a  deep 
border  is,  as  it  appears  that  if  Vines  are  encourajed  at 
the  surface  with  what  they  like,  they  will  not  descend  in 
search  of  that  which  is  pernicious  to  their  weU-bein^^'. — 
C.  Juii.    [EsceUeat  advice.] 


Home  Correspondence. 

Tank-JIcatinii.  —  I  lately  put  down  a  tank  in  a  small 
plant-stove,  S  feet  in  width  by  12  in  length.  As  I 
wanted  to  make  it  at  as  little  co^t  as  possible,  and  to 
have  the  sides  and  bottom  exposed,  so  as  to  give  out 
atmospheric  as  well  as  bottom-heat,  I  selected  common 
tin,  as  it  was  easily  wurked.  The  tank  is  2  feet  in 
width,  11  feet  in  lengih  on  the  sides,  Gifeet  G  inches 
on  the  CTid  (one  end  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the 
door),  and  4  or  5  inches  in  depth,  so  as  to  «llow  3 
ioahes  of  water,  which  is  covered  with  blue  slates,  with 
S  ir.ches  of  bark  above  them.  It  rests  on  front  and  back 
Sfiars.  which  are  connected  by  a  i^^  narrow  cross  bars  ; 
and  it  has  4  inches  of  the  front  exposed,  and  almost  all 
the  bottom  ;  but  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  aboTC 
.jO  deg.  or  55  deg.  of  heat,  without  having  the  water  so 
hot  that  ir  would  have  been  unsafe  to  plunge  any  pot 
into  the  bark.  I  got,  therefore,  two  pipes  9  feet  in 
length  and  6  inches  in  width,  and  laid  them  down  beside 
each  other,  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground,  under  the 
back  leg  of  the  tank,  connecting  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  boiler  by  lead  pipes  of  an  inch  in  the  bore, 
and  I  can  now  keep  the  heat  at  CO  deg.  in  the  coldest 
weather  with  facility,  covering  the  lights  with  a  mat. 
The  tank,  well  painted,  cost  35^. ;  the  lead,  pipes,  ifcc, 
cnnnectiug  it  with  the  boiler,  25s. ;  making  altogether, 
3/.  The  iron  pipes  subsequently  laid  down,  and  the 
plumbers'  work,  will  be  something  less  than  that  sum. 
How  long  it  will  last  without  corroding  has  to  be  seen  ; 
but  if  1  find  it  necessary  to  renew  the  paint,  it  can  be 
done  without  much  difficulty.  The  tank  stands  about 
30  inches  above  the  ground,  and  that  space  should  be 
useful  for  something  ;  what  would  you  suggest  ? — C.  J. 
D.,  Bolton.  [It  is  a  good  place  for  forcing  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  or  Sea-kale  :  iti  darkness  renders  it  unfit  for 
any  plants  except  such  as  are  to  be  blanched.] 

The  Tomtit. — One  word  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
tomtit,  whom  that  wholesale  murderer,  who  signs  in 
your  Paper  "  Scrutator,"  condemns  to  a  lingering  and 
painful  death.  No  person  who  has  a  garden  will  deny 
that  many  birds  are  injurious  to  their  fruit,  peas,  &c. ; 
but  very  few  seem  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
good,  which  it  is  indisputably  and  weekly  urged  in  your 
Chronicle  they  effect  in  other  respects.  The  very  bird 
condemned  by  "Scrutator"  is,  I  believe,  as  useful  as 
any,  though  he  may  be,  perhaps,  rather  more  of  a  depre- 
dator than  some.  I  have  observed,  during  the  late  frost, 
every  morning  from  20  to  30  of  the  great  tomtit  {Parus 
majoy)  busily  at  work  in  one  particular  part  of  a  mea- 
dow opposite  my  dining-room  window,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  having  less  hay  upon  it  than  the  rest  of  the 
field.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tits  are  devouring  the 
larvgg  of  insects,  which  have  prevented  my  Grass  from 
growing.  Another  member  of  the  family,  too,  the  coal 
tit  (Parus  atcr),  I  have  often  seen  busily  engaged  in  his 
crusade  against  larvte,  which  he  finds  abundantly  in  the 
axils  of  the  Fir  branches,  &c.,  while  the  little  blue  tit 
[Parus  C03ruleus)  is  a  no  less  active  insectivorous  feeder. 
Now,  for  services  done  and  performed,  I  claim  for  my 
tits  (for  the  whole  tribe  of  which  I  have  an  especial 
regard),  somerecompense.  AfewPeas,  or  Gooseberries, or 
Currants,  are  but  triSing  payments,  and  ought  not  to  he 
grudgingly  bestowed  ;  much  less  do  I  think  their  valuable 
services  ought  to  be  basely  returned  by  a  bag  of  suet 
and  nux  vomica !  Did  "Scrutator"  ever  observe  a  tit 
crack  a  nut  ?  If  not,  the  next  time  he  walks  in  his  gar- 
den, let  him  listen  for  a  tapping  against  ths  branches  of 
some  tree.  If  he  looks  carefully  he  will  discover  Tom 
very  busy  knocking  with  all  his  might  and  main  the 
stone  of  the  Haw  or  Yewberry,  and  not  even  "  Scruta- 
tor's presence,  redolent  as  it  may  be  of  suet  and  nux 
vomica,  will  interrupt  his  labours  until  the  sought  for 
kernel  has  been  obtained;  and  I  hope  after  seeing  this 
he  will  suspend  all  hostility  against  birds  in  general,  and 
tits  in  particular.  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  fruit  and 
Peas  without  waging  war  against  the  birds,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  would  be  a  national  calamity.  The  great 
Ordainer  of-  nature's  laws  has  created  one  animal  with  the 
especial  design  that  it  shall  prevent  the  too  great  in- 
crease of  others.  Birds  have  enemies  enough  in  nature 
to  keep  them  down,  without  the  aid  of  man,  whom  they 
befriend  the  most,  and  are  repaid  with  wanton  destruc- 
tion— guns,  traps,  and,  horribile  dictu,  mutton  suet  and 
nux  vomica.  Let  *' Scrutator"  in  future  spare  the 
Siveet,Uvely  creature  that  enlivensNature, beautiful  in  her 
own  wild  solitude,  or  in  the  haunts,  and  walks,  and 
groves  of  civilised  man.  A  few  skeins  of  worsted  and 
white  paper  will  be  sufficient,  if  he  is  niggardly  ;  and  if 
not,  let  him  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and  let  the  birds  as 
well  as  himself  partake  of  the  bounty  of  nature's  God. — 
C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarket.  —  [We  incline  to  think  that 
men  like  "Scrutator"  have  more  to  dread  from  their 
own  acts,  than  from  those  of  the  unfortunate  tomtits.] 

Stem-roots  of  Iry. — In  the  course  of  some  alterations 
I  had  occasion  to  sacrifice  a  very  fine  plant  of  broad- 
leaved  Ivy.  When  it  was  uprooted  and  torn  from  the 
wall,  one  of  the  topmost;  shoots  broke  short,  and  re- 
mained firmly  attached.  Upwards  of  six  weeks  after- 
wards, when  the  wall  was  about  to  be  removed,  I  ob- 
served that  this  shoot  was  still  as  grei^n  as  ei£er ;  and, 
en  procuring  a  ladder,  I  found  that  the  Ivy,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  had  insinuated  itself  into  a  hole 
occasioned  by  the  decay  of  a  soft  brick,  and  had  struck 
vigorous  root  into  the  debris.  I  may  here  add,  that  I 
am  convinced,  from  long  experience,  and  contrary  to 
earlier  prejudice,  that  if  care  is  taken  to  conduct  away 
the  rain  from  the  eaves  of  a  house,  the  broad-leaved  Ivy 
is  a  powerful  protection  to  the  walls,  both  against  damp 
and  cold A  Subscriber, 

Brewing. — In  reply  to  a  '•  Ixeader,"  1  beg  to  state 


that  1  put  3  lbs.  of  the  best  Hops  to  6  bushels  oi  mjilti 
after  it  has  been  steeped  for  two  hours,  I  throw  it  iiLia 
the  boiler  with  the  wort,  Hops,  and  all;  ajid  ar!«£ 
sufBciently  boiled,  I  strain  it  into  the  coolers.  Tba 
Hops  will  do  again  to  boil  with  small  beer. — A  FarKur't 
Daiitihler. 

Vines. — While  advising  you  to  direct  notice  ta  &c 
Welbeck  Black  Tripoli  Vine,  I  beg  also  to  give  twtias 
of  two  othtr  Gr«pes  of  the  first  class  also  ;  1  nidin  tits 
genuine  Purple  Constantia,  which  the  Duke  of  Portiiiad 
frequently  told  me  was  first  brought  into  this  couutcj- 
from  the  Cape,  by  his  father,  and  was  the  grape  /root 
which  they  made  the  Conslantia  wine.  It  is  genec«4jr 
sent  from  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Black  Fcca- 
tignan  ;  but  his  Grace  is  desirous  that  it  should  be  kaow'flt 
by  no  other  name  than  by  that  introduced  by  his  swisie 
father.  The  genuine  Black  Frontignan  has  small  bunclie^ 
and  small  berries,  much  resembling  the  small  GiuA. 
Cluster,  but  of  a  very  high  musky  flavour,  and  rijienc  ct 
a  fine  black  colour;  bat  I  threw  it  away  from  the  '^ei:- 
beck  collection,  as  it  was  an  indiHerent  bearer,  Tfae 
other  Grape  deserting  of  better  notice  is  grown  at  Cbini- 
her,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  in  high  perfection,  aai 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection  whure  there  is  rouui  toe 
it,  and  where  a  hardy,  good  late  Graue  is  desirable,  t 
believe  it  to  be  tlie  genuine  large  Black  Cluiiter  Gi"a^— 
John  Meurns,  F.H.S. 

UnderiL-ood. — In  reply  to  an  "  Old  Subscriber,"  o?&» 
inquires  what  plants  useful  as  underwood  and  cover  ace 
not  liable,  especially  when  young,  to  injury  ham.  hcres 
and  rabbits,  I  would  mention  that  the  RboJodeudroa 
will  grow  and  flourish  (I  do  not  insure  its  fl^jwectag) 
in  any  soil  and  in  any  situation  in  which  the  coaacaciL 
and  Portugal  Laurel,  or  Holly  will  grow  ;  and  in  «li 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  in  all  seasons,  is  left  uctoufihei 
by  hares  and  rabbits. — An  Old  Subscriber, 

How  to  preserve  Passijlora  ediclis. — Take  four  doiea 
of  ripe  fruit  and  peel  them  with  a  sharp  kuile  as  Ihiaet 
possible,  retaining  the  foot-stalks.  In  the  end  opposite 
to  the  stalk  make  a  small  cross  incision,  and  take  ottt 
the  pulp,  which  must  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place  utidl 
it  is  wanted  ;  throw  the  fruit  as  peeled  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  until  all  is  prepared;  then  having  a  preserving 
pan  full  of  boiling  water,  throw  in  the  fruit  and  gire  it  i 
brisk  boil  until  it  becomes  tender;  then  strain  it,  aa£ 
throw  it  into  cold  water  again.  The  following  syrup 
being  previously  prepared  viz.  :  Gibs  of  sugar  boiled  iwr 
5  minutes  with  6  quarts  of  water — immediately  boil  tlie 
fruit  in  it  for  5  minutes  ;  this  5  minutes'  boiling  mtist 
be  repeated  in  four  successive  days,  observing  each  day 
to  take  the  fruit  out  of  the  syrup,  and  to  reboil  it  for  i.S 
minutes  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  strengtk  ;  by 
this  time  the  fruit  will  be  clear,  and  the  syrup  sirong 
enough  to  keep  ;  then  add  the  pulp  in  its  original  state, 
and  the  operation  is  finished.' — J.  D.,  Stackpole.  [Our 
kind  correspondent  has,  by  means  of  a  sample  of  tiii* 
preserve,  taught  us  two  things  :  first,  that  P.  edulis  caa 
be  preserved  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  rej^- 
best  article  of  confectionery  that  is  sent  to  table.  We 
had  no  idea  that  the  fruit  had  such  value,  or  that  it  isras 
worth  growing,  except  as  a  curiosity,  or  for  ices,  for  whicli 
purpose  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  Hi£ 
Majesty  King  George  IV.] 

Contrast  between  English  and  Irish  TVeatlhsr, — Ie 
one  of  your  late  Papers  I  have  just  read  a  paragraph  con- 
taining some  remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  proprietor  of 
the  Victoria  Nursery  here,  and  mentioning  some  plants  novF 
in  flower,  which  go  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  ths 
late  Jlr.  Loudon,  as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  locality 
for  acclim-itising  several  halr'-hardy  plants — (tiJs  "  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.")  Visiting  my  shrubberies  this  dap, 
after  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  I  found  Magnolia  grass- 
diflora  (var.  lerruginea),  with  its  blossoms  expanding— 
Elffiagnus  angustifolia,  having  fine  pale-green  young 
leaves — Arbutus  rigida,  in  a  similar  state — Benthamiz 
fragifera — Eriobotrya  japonica,  covered  with  beautiful 
foliage  ;  and  near  them  some  Orange  trees  (without  any 
protection  whatsoever)  with  their  flower-buds  half  ex- 
panded. I  also  found  Clianthus  puniceus  in  full  flowec, 
and  green  as  in  June  last — Ceanothus  azureus  atid 
several  Fuschias  in  bloom,  Photinia  serrulata  appears 
also  (|uite  as  hardy  as  its  neighbour,  the  Portugal  LaureL 
We  have  had  no  frost  as  yet  to  call  for  protection.—. 
Mledicus,  Cork,  Dec.  22. 

Pear-borders.  —  A  curious  instance,  corroborating 
the  acknowledged  expediency  of  paving  Pear-bordersi, 
occurred  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  were  obliged  ta 
take  up  an  old  border,  made  some  years  ago,  which  had 
been  laid  with  flat  flags  without  cemeut,  having  rubbish, 
over  them.  The  roots  had  swelled  and  crept  through 
the  rubbish  to  the  flags  and  bulged  out,  and  then  became 
as  fine  as  string  and  worked  through  the  intervals  of  the 
flags,  again  swelling  out  under  them,  and  proceeding 
on  their  heterodox  course.  This  is  surely  a  strong 
proof  of  'ihe  propriety  of  cementing  the  bottoms  of 
borders. — Bilegnis. 

/  Potatoes. — Sir.  Knight  recommended  the  system  of 
plucking  off  the  blossoms  from  the  Potato  plant  many 
jears  ago,  and  Professor  Low,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  entitled  "Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture," 
published  in  1834,  alludes  to  it  at  p.  313,  as  deprecated 
by  some,  but  "especially  recommended  by  Mr.  Knightp 
who  asserts  that  more  than  a  ton  of  additional  tubers 
per  acre  will  be  procured  by  this  means  ;"  and  further  ' 
says,  "  certainly  an  increased  produce  will  be  obtained 
if  the  operation  be  performed  sufficiently  early."  Upoa 
this  authority  I  tried  the  ezperiment,  depriving  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  a  field  cf  Potatoes  of  their  blossom^, 
and  at  harvest  time  had  the  produce  weighed  agaiuji 
that  from  a  correctly  measured  similar  extent  aajoimng  ■ 
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the  result  was  a  loss,  though  not  a  very  extensive  one. 
Fearing  this  result  might  hare  happened  from  Sonne  error, 
the  e-;)erimeat  vras  rdpeated  in  another  year,  but  'with 
the  same  result;  aad  being  now- satisfied  that  the  pro- 
cess was  Injurious  I  abandoned  it.  But  findiui;  the  sub- 
ject again  brought  forward  by  Professor  Liebig,  in  his 
work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  I  determined  to  repeat 
the  experiment  for  a  third  time.  Ttvo  ridges  (or  drills, 
as  we  term  them  in  Lincashire),  2  feet  C  inches  apart, 
about  ihe  middle  o"a  fieldof  between  two  and  three  acres, 
were  deprived  of  their  blossoms  jast  when  the  whole  field 
was  in  the  height  of  bloom,  and  the  produce  at  harvest 
was  carefully  weighed  against  that  of  the  two  drills  ad- 
joining, and  the  result  was  as  before,  a  loss  of  eighty  odd 
pounds  by  the  process  ;  the  drills  were  each  24  rods,  or 
132  yards  long,  so  that  the  two  drills  deprived  of  blos- 
som, covered  fully  7  square  rods  of  land,  so  that  the  loss 
exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  ton  per  acre,  instead  of  a 
gain  of  one  ton,  as  promised  by  Mr.  Knight.  The  crop 
was  good  and  uniform,  as  had  also  be.'^n  the  treatment; 
the  ground  was  a  sandy  loam  upon  stiff  clay  ;  it  is  natu- 
rally wet  owing  to  sand  pits,  but  was  laid  dry  by 
thorough  under-drainage,  1  rod  (5j  yards)  apart,  and  was 
manured  with  from  20  to  22  tons  of  farm-yard  manu.-e 
per  acre. — E.  D.  F.,  Lancashire.  [This  is  a  commu- 
nication which  renders  a  general  repetition  of  the  expe- 
riment more  than  ever  desirable.  It  is  incomprehensible 
how  removing  the  Potato-flowers  could  do  harm.  Is  our 
correspondent  sure  that  his  people  did  not  pull  off 
branches  as  well  as  flc^-ers  ?1 

3Tr,  Hoare^s  Vine-Pillars. — T  feel  very  desirous  that 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Clement  Hoare,  with  respect  to 
Vine-pillars,  should  bs  more  known.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  cottagers,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  small 
quantity  of  land  so  productive  as  by  erecting  a  Vine- 
pillar,  which  may  be  dons  for  25s.  Mr.  Hoare 
states,  in  his  book  on  the  Vine,  that  a  circle  of  land 
3  feet  in  diameter  will  produce  50  lbs.  of  ripe  Grapes 
every  year,  on  a  pillar  5  feet  high.  I  would  recommend 
to  persons  who  can  afford  it  to  have  bricks  moulded  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  partly  erected  a  Vine-pillar  with 
bricks  of  this  descrintiou,  and  have  planted  a  Vine  as  di- 
rected in  Mr.  Hoare's  book.  I  intend  to  erect  another 
Vine-pillar  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  large  enough 
for  two  Vines.  I  have  placed  a  large  slate  as  a  founda= 
tion,  and  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Vine  from  pene- 
trsting  into  the  earth  when  planted. — C.  A.  A.'.  Lloyd, 
Whitlingion,  Osvjesiry.  [fr*  cannot  recommend  Mr. 
Hoare's  plan  till  we  have  seen  how  it  answers.  Two 
snch  pillar*  will  be  built  for  experiment  sake  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.] 

Welbecli  Slaok  Tripoli  Grape. — Be  so  kind  as  to  in- 
form between  twenty  and  thirty  gentlemen  and  gar- 
deners, who  have  written  to  me  respecting  the  above 
Grape,  that  I  have  not  any  of  it  to  part  with,  and  that  it 
is  not  likely  it  will  be  for  sale  before  the  autumn  of  1846. 
Those  who  inclosed  me  a  postage  stamp,  I  answered 
privately;  but  really  those  who  neglect  to  do  this,  must 
not  expect  replies. —  W,  P.  Ayres. 

Whilney's  Composition. — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Whitney  has  been  led  to  make  any  change  in  the  ingre- 
dients forming  this  transparent  composition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  its  destructive  agency 
on  cloth,  so  often  made  in  your  columns  ;  but  as  it  forms 
so  constantly  one  of  your  adverdsements,  I  think  it  only 
du=:  to  you  and  the  public,  whom  you  wish  to  serve,  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  many  who  have  preceded  me, 
as  to  its  utter  failure,  as  far  as  durability  is  concerned, 
V7hale>'er  may  be  the  texture  of  the  cloth  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Thinking  that  it  promised  to  be  a  very  useful 
article  in  a  garden,  I  not  only  tried  some  bottles  of  it 
myself,  on  cloths  of  different  qualities,  but  gave  one  to  a 
nsighboar,  who  did  the  same ;  but  in  a  very  few  days 
after  the  application  of  the  composition,  the  extreme 
brittleness  and  tenderness  produced  in  each  and  all  these 
articles,  could  scarcely  be  believed.  I  am  sorry  to  give 
any  testimony  that  may  tend  to  injure,  in  any  degree,  a 
respectable  tradesman,  but  I  think  it  not  right  to  with- 
hold a  caution,  which  may  possibly  prevent  disappoint- 
ment to  more  than  one  who  can  ill  afford  to  purchase  it. 
—Passus. 

Couve  Tronchuda. — Facile  Princeps,  of  all  the  Cab- 
bage tribe,  does  not  head  much,  but  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  when  skinned,  boil  well,  and  supply  the  place  of 
Seakale  until  that  comes  in. — B.  D.  Greys. 

Johnson's  Garden  Almanack. — This  work,  which  has 
been  so  highly  spoken  of  by  various  persons,  is  in  my 
opinion  not  eo  faultless  as  the  Pteviewers  represent, 
.Some  of  the  directions  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations  are 
of  questionable  utility,  and  even  calculated  to  lead  inex- 
perienced persons  astray.  For  example,  for  the  present 
month,  under  the  head  Hothouse,  we  are  told  to  "  admit 
as  much  air  as  possible  ;"  and  in  the  greenhouse  it  is  to 
be  "  admitted  at  every  favourable  time."  But  I  appre- 
hend that  if  these  directions  were  reversed,  and  the  hot- 
house applied  to  greenhouse,  and ^J^c^  versa,  they  would  be 
rather  more  correct.  Similar  mistakes  run  throughout 
the  Calen3ar.  Again,  at  p.  32,  under  the  head  Drain- 
ing, we  are  told  that  "  Every  garden  should  have 
drains,  and  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  three  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  with  an  interval  of  24  ft. 
between  the  drains.  At  the  bottom  of  the  drains  should 
be  placed  one-inch  pipes  ;  these  should  he  well  puddled 
over  six  inches  deep  with  clay  1  and  then  the  earth  re- 
turned." Now,  drains  for  garden  purposes  should  not 
be  more  than  half  the  above  distance  apart  on  clayey 
soils,  and  even  at  that  distance  what  would  be  the  use  of 
them  if  they  were  "  puddled"  over  with  clay  six  inches 
deep .'  Puddling,  as  it  is  understood  by  tvorking  men, 
•meajis  making  clay  so  firm  as  to  prevent  the  percolation 


of  water;  and  surely  after  going  to  the  expense  of  burying 
draining-pipes,  it  must  be  a  curious  practice  to  puddle 
over  thi^m  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in.  Had 
?*Ir.  Johnson  said  "  Put  six  inches  of  stone  or  clean 
gravel  over  the  pipes,  and  remove  the  clay  altogether,  if 
any,"  he  would  drain  his  land  more  effectively. —  W.  P. 
Ayres. 

(falerpipes. — I  see  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  21,  that 
"  nothing  but  iron  will  answer  for  bringing  water  under- 
ground from  a  hill  to  the  top  of  a  house  ;  the  pressure  of 
the  water  will,  we  fear,  burst  any  weaker  materiak"  My 
pipes  are  f  parent  lead  pipes,  and  only  burst  twice,  at  the 
most,  during  12  or  14  years.  The  height  is  231ft.  5  in., 
and  the  length  of  pipe  is  5S9  ft. — J.  B.  H.,  Abergele. 

Produotion  of  Pollcn.-~\Yhea  Carnations  are  very 
double,  their  size  will  be  somewhat  reduced  if  plau'ed  in 
poor  soil,  and  in  small  pots,  and  in  this  way  they  seem  to 
produce  more  pollen,  especially  from  the  side  blooms. 
According  to  the  Chronicle  of  26th  Oct.  wa  ought  to 
mix  solid  guano  with  the  compost  where  seed  is  re- 
quired. Will  you  tell  me  what  quantity  of  solid  Peru- 
vian guano,  and  of  Potter's,  might  be  safely  mixed  ?  1 
suppose  a  poorish  sandy  loam  would  be  as  well  as  any- 
thing richer  to  mix  with  guano,  perhaps  adding  some 
leaf-mould  or  half-decayed  leaves  ? — G. 

Boilers, — In  reply  to  your  correso.'ndent,  who  com- 
|Uins  of  Stephenson's  Conic il  Toilers  (see  p.  870, 
1844),  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  fear  hi«  "  want  of  success 
does  a;-ise  from  defective  management."  I  have  had  one 
in  operation  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  its  want  of  efficiency.  I  began  by  using 
coke,  but  I  found  it  frequently  desirable  to  use  a  portion 
of  coal  with  it,  whereby  constant  cleaning  of  the  flues 
became  necessary.  I  next  directed  all  the  cinders  of  the 
house  to  be  carefully  preserved,  which  I  find  to  answer 
admirably,  adding  only  (the  last  thing  at  night)  a  good 
coat  of  damped  ashes.  By  those  means,  I  find  that  the 
fire  will  last  well  for  ten  hours,  and  by  stirring  it  up  in 
the  morning,  and  taking  out  the  hard  cake  (orclinker), 
which  is  apt  to  coat  over  the  grating,  I  have,  during  the 
late  frost,  had  it  kept  constantly  alight,  with  very  little 
attention  during  the  day,  for  a  week  at   a  time,  without 

lis   having   once  gone   out. — C.    G.  B.,  Lincoln. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  other 
letters  on  the  subject,  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — C.  J.  D. — says  that  he  got  one  of  Stephen- 
son's boilers  last  year  (the  smallest  size),  for  a  small 
house,  and  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
fire  in  from  the  time  it  is  laid  on — say  at  5  o'clock  p.m., 
to  6  A.M.  the  following  morning— with  once  looking  at, 
and  regulating  it  in  the  interim — say  about  10  or  11 
o'clock  at  night.  He  states  that  he  uses  coke  from  the 
gas-works,  which  he  finds  to  be  much  better  for  keeping 
in,  than  that  made  in  the  regular  coke  ovens.  He  finds 
it  necessary,  however,  to  rtgnlate  the  draught,  which  is 
done  by  opening  the  feediug-door  more  or  less.  He 
memions  tliat  if  the  door  is  close  shut,  the  small  quantity 
of  coke  which  the  cavity  holds  would  be  consumed  in 
6  or  7  hours,  and  then  of  course  the  fire  would  go  out. 
Finally,  he  suggests  that  cinders  from  the  house- fires 
should  be  mixed  with  the  heavy  coke  whicii  is  used — 

if  no  g3S-works  are  near. Mr.  CrasUn  writes,  "The 

fire  in  this  boiler  has  frequently  continued  burning 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  any  attention,  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  more  than  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  without  looking  at  it,  but 
for  this  length  of  time  I  can  leave  it  with  the  greatest 
security.  I  use  cinders  chiefly,  and  occasionally,  in  very 
cold  weather,  a  little  WAch  coal.     At  night  1  shut  the 

damper  nearly  close  in." In  conclusion  H.  J.  says, 

that  without  a  damper  in  the  chimney  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  the  draught  or  to  keep  the  fire  in. 

New  Large  Green  Savoy. — In  June  last,  I  planted 
a  plot  of  ground  containing  about  200  of  this  veRetable, 
the  seed  of  which  was  sown  early  in  April.  When  I 
commenced  cutting  them,  which  was  early  in  September, 
the  average  weight  of  each  was  about  15  lbs.,  but  some 
of  them  weighed  as  much  as  21  lbs.  This  is  a  very  de- 
sirable variety,  and  is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation, 
as  it  possesses  not  only  a  large  size  and  compact  form, 
but  also  an  excellent  flavour,  and  being  very  tender,  it  is 
fit  for  table  earlier  than  the  old  Savoy — J.  J.  //. 

The  Portugal  Cabbage. — This  possesses  considerable 
merit  as  an  autumn  vegeiable  ;  but  being  rather  tender, 
it  requires  protection  from  severe  frosts.  Although  it 
attains  a  large  size  by  June  or  July,  yet  at  that  early 
period  its  flavour  is  somewhat  bitter,  but  after  being  ex- 
posed to  the  slight  frosts  of  October,  this  bitterness  is 
quite  extirpated.  The  leaf-stalks  may  be  used  like  Sea- 
kale,  and  when  used  in  this  manner,  they  are  best,  as 
they  are  very  succniant,  and  of  a  fine  white  colour.  The 
ground  on  which  I  grow  this  vegetable  is  of  a  very 
heavy  nature,  and  has  a  strong  clayey  subsoil.  Prior  to 
planting  the  crop,  it  received  a  slight  dressing  of  dung 
and  chalk  ;  and  soon  after  planting  out  the  Cabbages,  for 
the  period  of  six  weeks,  they  were  watered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  J  lb.  of  superphospha'.e  of  lime,  and  ^  lb.  of  Pot- 
ter's artificial  guano,  in  4  gallons  of  water.  Some  of 
the  heads,  when  divested  of  the  outside  leaves,  so  xa  to 
form  a  compact  body,  measured  30  inches  iu  circum- 
ference.— J.  J.  H.,  Winhjield  Park,  Berks.  . 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Paris. — There  is  in  France  a  class  of  persons  known 
as  "  Flouristes  Ambulantes,".  being  Gascons  by  birth,  and 
adepts  in  those  peculiar  qualities  for  which  their  fore- 
fathers have  become  so  celebrated  ;  they  manage  to  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  trade,  and,  like  the  fortune-teller  and 
ijuack-dactor,  fatten  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 


Their  opsri  tions  are  generally  confined  to  the  south  or 
wesiern  departments ;  orcasicnally,  however,  they  are  to 
be  found  visiting  the  small  towns  in  the  north,  and  even 
the  amateurs  of  Paris  are  not  considered  too  enlightened 
for  their  irapoAitinns,  or  proof  against  the  horticultural 
rarities  wbiih  they  so  temptingly  offer  ;  for  who  would 
not  wi  lingly  pay  20  or  30  francs  for  an  Orange  Camellia, 
Scarlet  Rhodid^ndron,  Blue  Pasony,  Black  Dahlia  striped 
white,  or  White  Rose  margined  black,  even  though 
offered  by  a  G  iscon  .'  Fortunately  for  the  public,  their 
plans  have  sometimes  been  frustrated  by  accident  or  ex- 
cess ot  impudence,  which  was  the  case  some  three  years 
since  in  Paris.  As, however,  they  have  again  appeared  in 
ihi^  nelLhbourhood  in  the  character  of  buyers  instead  of 
stUers,  1  think  it  right  to  inform  you  that  Loudon  or 
Liverpool  will  iu  all  probability  shortly  become  (if  not 
already)  the  theatre  of  these  hommes  d'industrie,  from 
whence  they  purpose  passing  to  America.  An  aocidfntal 
interview  some  days  since  with  the  Directenr  en  chef  oi 
this  company  made  me  acquainted  with  their  intentions,  and 
revealed  their  true  character.  Enslish  am.iteurs  (for 
nurserymen  will  not  be  so  open  to  their  attacks)  will  do 
well  to  guard  against  as  great  a  set  of  swindlers  as  ever 
existed.  This,  be  it  known,  is  not  their  first  appear- 
ance ;  about  the  year  1836  they  quartered  themselves  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  reaped  a  pretty  considerable  harvest 
by  the  aale  of  Apple-green  Roses,  Scarlet  Laburnums, 
Black  and  Blue  Dahlias,  le  Baton  d'Adam,  with  it^hou- 
sand  different  coloured  flowers,  and  a  host  of  other^fcigs 
equally  wonderful ;  and  before  the  horticultural  journals 
had  time  to  expose  the  roguery,  more  than  one  amateur 
was  known  to  have  been  duped  of  upwards  of  20/.  This 
party  will  no  doubt  profess  to  be  nurserymen  from  Bay- 
onne,  Toulon,  or  some  other  southern  city  ;  and  the 
better  to  cover  the  deceit,  will  be  prepared  with  a  Boa 
Jardinier,  local  directory,  and  catalogues,  in  which  the 
name  they  assume  will  appear  conspicuous.  During  the 
last  six  weeks,  they  hive  procured  catalogues  from  most 
of  the  florists  in  this  neighbourhood,  aad  visited  the 
pincipal  nurseries,  that  they  may  appear  au  courant 
w;th  the  novelties  now  in  vogue  ;  by  such  means,  I  make 
no  doubt  they  will  prepare  a  very  attractive  list  of  plants, 
in  which  will  figure  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary 
Roses,  Jasmines,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Pceonies,  Dahlias, 
Achimeoos,  Vines,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  &c.,  which 
have  been  expressly  me' amorphosed  for  this  voyage.  I 
know  for  a  fact,  that  they  have  been  buying  a  large 
quantity  of  the  most  common  varieties,  or  worthless 
see;lling3,  which  c  luld  nevtr  pay  thcexpense  of  carriage 
for  a  legitimate  trade.  Azalea  coccinea  and  phcsnicea 
cannot  be  wanted,  either  in  England  or  .\merica,  even  at 
25.S.  or  30s.  the  hundred  ;  neither  would  any  one  there 
think  of  giving  6s.  for  the  same  number  of  bad  seedling 
Dahlias,  let  the^emay  appear  (on  paper)  in  colours  far 
more  brillinnt  and  fauciful  than  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton, 
or  Mr.  Gil  ling,  of  Stowmarket,  may  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
The  plausibility  and  apparent  honesty  of  the  party  also 
conduce  to  their  success.  Should  any  one  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  au  error  in  the  description,  or  the  necessity 
of  caution,  when  paying  high  prices  to  entire  strangers, 
they  will  not  only  cumcaead  your  prudence,  but  at  the 
same  time  proffss  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  good 
faith,  and  even  offer  to  allow  half  the  purchase-money, 
if  considerable,  to  remain  unpaid,  until  after  you  have 
verified  thejioraison.  By  such  means  suspicion  is  lulled, 
atid  amateurs  are  induced  to  pay  JOs.  or  155.  for  a 
plantjnot  woith  as  many  farthings  ;  the  same  observa- 
tions will  apply  to  seeds,  and  any  'person  foolish  enough 
to  buy  of  them  will  be,  and  deservedly,  taken  in. 


Vestiges   of  ihe   Natural    History    of   the    Creation. 
2d  Edition.     8vo.     Churchill. 

SiNCB  the  days  of  Junius  few  things  have  occurred  to 
excite  curiosity  so  much  as  the  authorship  of  this  ex- 
traordinary book.  Nothiog,  indeed,  can  well  be  more 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  than  to  find  a  writer 
of  very^extenaive  reading,  high  scientific  attainments, 
and  a  ^.fcct  master  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  rea- 
toning,  anxious  to  shroud  himself  in  the  most  impenetra- 
ble mystery.  Considering,  however,  the  nature  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  very  different  sentiments  that  will  be 
entertained  about  them,  we  think  that  he  was  right  in 
assuming  the,  incognito,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  advis- 
ing him  to  preserve  it. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  no  creation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Creator  has  never  exercised  His 
power  by  special  acts,  as  man  supposes  ;  that  revelation 
does  not  hold  such  language;  or  that,  if  it  seems  to  do  so, 
the  language  is  ill  interpreted  :  but  that  all  created  things 
have  bden  produced  successively,  the  least  perfect  first, 
the  more  perfect  afterwards,  and  the  most  perfect  last 
of  C.U.  He  maintains,  in  fact  (p.  156),  that  the  first 
chapter 

"  O^  the  Mosaic  record  is  not  only  not  in  harmony  with  the 
orrtii.ary  ideas  of  mankind  reaiiecting  cosmical  and  organic 
creation,  but  ia  opposed  to  them,  and  only  in  accordance  with  the 
views  here  lalien.  When  we  carelully  peruse  it  witli  awakened 
minds,  we  find  tliat  all  the  procedure  is  represeuled  primarily 
aud  pre-eminently  aa  flowii:g/ro7H  commands  and  exprcsaions  of 
will,  nut  from  direct  ucts.  J^ct  there  be  lisht— let  there  be  a 
firmament— let  tho  dryland  appear— let  the  earth  bring  forth 
Grass,  ihs  htrb,  the  tree— let  the  waters  bring  forth  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind— these  are  the  terms  in  v/hich  the  principal  acts 
are  described.  The  additional  expressions— God  made  the 
firmament— God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth,  &c.,  occur  sub. 
orditiatfly.  and  only  in  a  few  instances  ;  they  do  not  neeestarily 
cnnvcy  a  different  idea  of  the  mode  of  creation,  and  indeed  only 
appear  as  alternative  phnisca,  in  the  uaual  duplicative  manner 
of  Eastern  nalTtttive.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  words  used  in 
a  tuhsetiuent  place,  •  GotJ  funned  man  in  his  own  image,'  cannat 
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implied  before — namely.'^^t  man  was  produced  in  conse^aence 
<rf  an  expressioa  oi  the  Dicioe  wiU  to  ibat  effect.  Thos.  the 
Eciiptaral  objection  quic^) J  Tanislies.  and  the  preralent  ideas 
aboat  the  organic  creation  appear  on'y  as  a  mistaken  inference 
from  the  text,  fonaed  at  a  time  when  raan's  i^^noraoce  prevented 
him  from  drasriug  thererrora  a  jost  conc'msioa.  At  the  same 
time  I  freely  own  that  I  do  not  thiuk  it  right  to  adduce  the 
Mosaic  record,  either  in  objeciion  to,  or  sapport  of.  snr 
natural  hypothesis;  and  this  fr.r  many  reason?,  bo*  particularly 
for  this,  th«t  there  is  not  tlie  least  apoearance  of  an  ia'eutioa 
io  that  book  to  gire  phtlosophically  exact  Ttews  of  nature. 

**  Toareasonahle  mind  the  Divine  altribates  mast  appear, 
not  diminished  or  reduced  in  any  way,  or  supposing  a  creation 
by  law,  hot  iDanitejy  ex«-lteJ.  It  is  the  narrowest  of  all  views 
of  the  Deity,  and  ci-aracreristic  of  a  bnmbJ^  class  of  intellects, 
to  suppose  bira  acting  coostantiy  in  par^icalar  ways  tor  par- 
ticolar  cccasioos.  It.  for  one  thin?,  greatly  detracts  fmm  his 
foresight,  the  most  nndeniable  of  all  rhe  attribntes  of  O^nnipo- 
tence.  U  lowers  him  towards  the  level  of  our  own"  humble 
intellects.  Much  more  worthy  of  him  it  surely  is  to  suppose 
that  all  things  hare  been  commissioned  by  bina  from  tbe  first, 


.ale  uver  a^  ?  There  is  in  iMs  liotbin?'  improbable  on  ether 
erounds-  The  present  race,  rude  and  impulsive  aa  it  is,  is  per- 
haps the  best  adapted  to  the  present  sta^^e  of  thiogrs  in  the 
world;  but  tbe  ex'emal  world  goes  throoeh  slow  and  ^rradoEl 
changes,  which  may  leave  it  in  time  a  mac'n  serener  field  of 
existence.  Taere  msy  then  be  occasion  for  a  nobler  type  of 
hnmanity,  which  shall  complete  tbe  zoological  circEe  on  this 
planet,  and  re-tlise  some  of  Use  dreams  of  the  purest  spirits  of 
the  present  race." 

"VTe  shall  not  pretend  to  dea!  with  sach  high  matters  as 
this  ;  but  content  ourselves,  in  our  own  bumble  way, 
with  examinio^  the  so-called  evidence  on  which  depends 
the  doctrine  of  the  gradual  advance  of  plants  (:ora  a  very 
low  to  a  very  high  degree  of  orcanisation.  It  is  said 
that  Seaweeds  are  the  earliest  plants  of  which  we  have 
any  fcaowledsje,  and  that  they  present  tbe  lowest  forms 
of  strnctare  in  theVegetible  Creation.  The  first  propc- 
sition  is  tme,  the  second  not.  It  is  undeniablej  indeed, 
tliat  seaweeds  belorg  to  one  of  the  most  simple  orders 


thoQfh  neither  is  he  absent  from  a  partide  of  the  corrent  of    ^f  Tegetation  ;  but  then  the  plants  that  the  ancient  ocean 
^^,!;l^r^„il^?^'^>;-.!^^l^^L'^''^j!.l'\::TZ:'„    h«s  left  behind  w«e   the  met  perfect  of  their  kind  ; 

viz.,  the  genera  allied  to  the  modem  fuci.     To  proire  the 


continoally  supported  by  his  providence.     Even   in    human 
affairs,  if  I   may  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  familiar  illustration. 


there  is  a  constant  progress  from  specific  acrion  for  particaUr  ;  author's  case,  we  shoold,  have  had  at  the  least  such  plants 


occasions,  to  arracEemeots  which,  once  established,  shall  con- 
tinue to  answer  fora  Errea*.  mnltitode of  occasions.  Such  ptans 
tbe  enlightened  readily  form  for  themselves,  and  conceive  as 
being  adopted  by  aJl  who  fcave  to  attend  t-»  a  multitode  of 
affair?,  while  the  isnoiant  suppose  every  act  of  the  greatest 
public  functionary  to  be  the  result  of  some  special  consideration  i 
and  care  on  his  p'lrt  alone.  Are  we  to  suppose  the  Deity 
adopting  p!ans  which  harmonise  only  with  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  less  ealishtened  of  our  race  ?  Those  wao  would 
object  to  the  bypcthesis  of  a  creation  by  the  intervention  of 
law,  do  not  perhaps  ccns:der  how  powerful  an  argoroent  in 
fttvoar  of  the  existence  of  God  is  los^  by  rejecdng  this  dcctrine. 
\nienall  is  <een  to  be  *he  resort  of  law,  the  idea  of  smAijatghty 
anthor  becomes  Lrresistible,  for  the  creation  of  a  law  f.ir  an 
endless  series  of  phenomena— an  act  of  intelligence  above  all 
else  that  we  can  conceive — coold  have  no  other  imaginable 
BooTce.  and  tells,  moreover,  as  strongly  for  a  sus taming  as  for 
an  originating  power." 

We  bel:eTc  that  the  passage,  thus  extracted  at  length, 
girei  as  nearly  at  possible  an  epitome  of  the  author's 
Tiews.  It  is  clear  that  he  adopts,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
the  opinions  of  those  German  and  other  CoutiaenJial 
anthors  who  have,  for  years  past,  been  maintaining  that 
organic  bodies  are  produced  out  of  pecoliar  forms  of 
matter,  in3aeuccd  by  cosmica  momenta;  and  «bo  be- 
lieve that  whether  &  point  of  organic  material  (a  germ), 
becomes  a  plant  or  an  animal  (and  if  a  plant  or  animal, 
«ny  peculiar  species),  depends  not  upon  any  property 
inherent  in  the  matter  itself,  but  upon  the  peculiar  crr- 
cumstances  that  surround  it,  '•  Omms  naturts  vires'* 
lays  Fries,*'  sinil,  pltu  minus  jierfectiz eveluiiones  uid^s 
vis  primiiim,  quis  in  diversis  pTcducHbus  agit  ad  eas- 
dem  leges  aiemas.  immutahiles^  absolutas."  This  is 
the  kernel  of  oar  author's  theory,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  Caruj,  Hom^cbucli,  SiiLziDg,  and  others. 

TVe  mast-  however,  state  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  ingenious  philosopher  attempts  to  prove  that 
all  created  thiaas  are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
law,  and  that  everyihing  in  nature  proceeds  out  of  a  few 
common  kinds  of  matter,  from  tbe  incomplete  to  tbe 
most  complete  condition.  He  begins  with  tbe  formation 
of  our  placet ;  shows  bow  astronomers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  ii  was  condensed  out  of  nebulous  matter,  and 
that  it  gradually  consolidated,  shrinking  from  a  diameter 
of  4S2.000  to  8000  miles  ;  how  it  gradaally  changed  its 
superScial  condition,  and  cooled  down  till  it  became 
fitted  for  the  appearicce  of  life  ;  how  the  ever-actinj 
forces  fit  length  directed  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ; 
how  corals  and  other  zoophytes  appeared  in  the  prims- 
val  oceaoj  and  robbed  it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  as  is  proved 
by  their  remains  in  the  slate  beds,  *'  the  earliest  of  the 
earth's  sepulchres  ;"  how  these  were  followed  by  sea- 
weeds and  fishes  of  a  low  strnctore ;  and  how  more 
completely  or^nised  Sshes  followed  them.  At  last  dry 
land  appeared;  and  with  it  the  author,  stiil  follovsing 
geological  evidence,  finds  land  plants  constituting  the 
Tegetation  of  the  present  coal-mines,  low,  howeTer, 
in  organisation,  compared  wita  the  mass  of  existing 
plants.  ''  Two-thiras,'*  he  says,  *'  are  of  the  cellular  or 
cryptogamic  kind.a  proportion  which  wouM  prob2blT  be 
much  increased  if  we  knew  the  whole  £ara  of  that  sera. 
The  ascertained  dicotyledons,  or  higher  class  plants,  are 
comparatively  few  in  this  formation;  bat  it  will  bs  found 
that  they  constantly  increased  as  the  globe  ^rew  elder." 
Kext  he  tells  of  the  appearance  of  land  anixals,  icbthyo- 
sauri  and  megalosanri,  and  plesiosanri,  amphibious 
moEsteri,  of  prcdigloos  forms  and  sizes,  but  io«^  in  the 
structure  of  their  dais.  To  them  succeeded  birds,  land 
reptiles,  tortoises  and  crocodylians  ;  then  came  insects  ; 
afterwards  mammalism  animals,  lions,  tigers,  and  ele- 
phants, till  tbe  scene  is  closed  bj  the  advent  of  man — a 
constant  ascent  in  development  from  the  lowest  to  the 


lines  luui.a  in  allied  syeces.  A  sueamen  of  it  fiowered  with 
R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq..  of  Wallincton.  and  gained  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Silver  Knightian  Medal  in  October  last.  It 
requires  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  D.  splendens,  viz.. 
tnbep'Oiredinroag'b  heath  m'^uli,  mixed  with  aboot  one-fourth 
stlrer-san>l.  In  summer  it  ^houM  be  crown  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, aod  be  amply  supplied  with  water,  bat  in  winter  it  mast 
b2  ketJt  rather  dry.  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  damp  off.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  id  the  asaal  way.— Baf.  Res- 


as  Levers  and  Ccn^ervs ;  but  they  have  never  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  next  contended  that  '*  when,  for  the  nrst 
time,  land  plants  appeared,  two-thirds  of  them  were  (tf 
theceUalaror  cryptogamic  kind — a  proposition  that  would 
probably  he  mnch  increased  if  we  knew  the  whole  flora 
of  that  aerg,''  If  this  were  indeed  so,  a  firm  step  would  be 
gained  by  the  author  in  his  argument ;  for  such  crypto- 
gamic plants  as  remain  from  those  remorc  times  arc  cbiefiy 
Ferns  or  Clubmosse?,  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  Seaweed  in 
their  structure.  Bat  this  wc  whoUvJdeny  :  the  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  the  Newcastle  and  Somersetshire  coaj- 
mines  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of 
Fenis  was  very  large  ;  but  they  are  the  roost  perfect  of  ail 
the  cryptogamic  races,  unless  Clubmosses  be  regarded  a« 
superior  to  them ;  here  there  is  a  development  per 
saft7im  from  Seaweeds,  for  which  the  theory  of  progres- 
sive development  fails  to  account.  Moreover,  along 
with  Ferns  were  many  races  of  the  most  complete  organ- 
isation ;  trees  of  considerable  size,  allied  to  Fir-trees, 
Palms,  appearing;  to  be  in  no  material  respect  different 
from  those  of  the  present  hour,  and  undoubted  Sowericg 
plants  of  other  kinds  ;  for  the  AnthoUihes  Pitcairnis, 
figured  in  the  Fossil  Fiora,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
Heht,  So  far  as  the  world  of  plants  is  concerned,  then, 
tbe  doctrine  of  progressive  development  cannot  be  true; 
for  we  actually  fni  types  of  the  most  perfect  structure 
of  which  we  have  any  kuotvledgc  at  the  very  nrst  appear- 
ance of  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to  the 
proportion  that  Ferns  may  have  borne  to  other  plants, 
no  argument  can  he  built  upon  that ;  for  we  do  not 
know  what  have  perished,  and  a  little  but  very  conclu- 
sive experiment — {one  of  the  ver^'fetCt  by  the  way,  that 
geola^sis  can  appeal  to) — has  demonstrated  that  such 
plants  RS  those  of  the  Coal-measures  are  precisely  such 
as  are  capable  of  remaining  longest  in  water  without 
rotting.  What,  moreover,  is  to  be  said  to  the  Dicty- 
ophjliaaa  crsssiaervium ,  also  figured  in  the  Fossil 
Flora  ?  The  age  of  that  plant,  wbich  is  as  completely 
organised  as  a  modem  Cabbjge-Ieaf,  and  it  is  very  like 
one,  belongs  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  but  one  remove 
from  the  days  of  the  Coal-messares.  Why  at  that  time 
the  world  should  have  borne  nothing  more  perfect  than 
a  Horsetail,  if  the  views  of  those  whose  theories  the 
author  before  us  has  pushed  home  to  its  fioal  limit  can 
be  relied  en. 

Considerations  such  as  these — and  we  have  no  space 
for  others — render  it  quite  impossible  to  allow  that  geo- 
I  logical  evidence  is  at  aU  in  favour  of  the  progressive 
development  of  plants.  Let  us  see  whether  modem  tes- 
timocy  serves  the  author's  purpose  better.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  well-known  fact  that  tbe  basis  of  all  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  consists  of  nucleated 
self-regenerating  cells  (mistaking,  however,  tbe  meaning 
of  nucleated),  he  appeals  toansunounccment  m.adesome 
years  ago  by  a  French  physiologist,  ihat  ffhhules  could 
be  produced  in  albumen  by  eliciricity,  and  upon  this 
foundation  is  boilt  up  the  whole  theory  of  existing  deve- 
lopment. Supposing  the  ennoancement  in  question  to 
be  true^which  we  take  leave  to  doubt — we  are  incipable 
of  comprehending  how  such  facts,  curious  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  can  serve  to  show  that  every  living  thing 
was  in  the  beginning  born  of  some  more  simply-con- 
strccced  body.  We,  however,  wrong  our  very  clever  author 
by  supposing  that  he  takes  such  so-called  evidence  as 
proof  ;  it  is  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  ingenious  reason- 
ing, the  validity  of  which  tts  most  leave  oar  readers  to 
judge  of  for  themselves. 

Tee  formation,  under  the  infiuenca  of  local  circum- 
stances, of  new  species  oat  of  old  ones,  is  another  link  in 

most  perfect  forms  of  the  creation.  '^^e  argument,  and  is  forged  out  of  tougher  met?.I.     For 

There  is  no  space  in  such  a  journal  as  this  to  esamice    our  opinions  upon  that  point  the  reader  is  referred  to 

the  truth  of  such  statements.     Suppose  that  we  admic    some  remarks  that  we  shdll  otier  in  an  early  publication. 

them,  for  argument  sake,  to  be  exactly  as  is  represented. 


and  tiiat  in  truth  the  creation  has  advanced  in  the  animal 
kingdom  from  polypes  to  human  beings,  through  insen- 
sible gradatious.  But  then  we  must  inquire  whether  the 
ever-scting  forces  that  have  produced  such  prodigious 
results  are  utterly  exhausted  ? — and  if  not.  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  existing  order  of  thin^  ?  for  we,  too, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious 
that  if  the  author's  theory  is  sotmd,  and  if  man  is  but  a 
more  complex  form  of  animal  matter,  higher  in  his  for- 
mation than  the  brutes,  the  time  must  come  when 
something  higher  than  himself  shall  appear.  The 
author  does  not  shrink  from  tkis  conclusion ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  inquires — 

•*  Is  oar  race  bat  tbe  initial  of  the  grand  crowning:  type  ?  Are 
there  yet  to  be  species  snperiorto  us  in  organisation, 'purer 


Thocgh  Solomon  does  cot  essc'lysay  that  ants  store 
up  food  for  the  winter,  vet  his  expression,  "  gathereth 
her  food  in  harvest,*'  has  elwavs  been  so  understood. 
This  has,  indeed,  been  the  constant  belief  of  writers  on 
Natural  History,  from  th?  earliest  times.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  srell  known  that  tbe  ant  does  not  lay  up  food 
for  the  winter  :  but  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state.  On  this,  therefore,  as  on  other  matters  of 
natural  sci-.nce,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Scrip- 
tures purposely  spoke  according  to  the  received  notions 
of  the  time  ;  of  this  many  iastioces  might  be  adduced. 
Of  the  bee,  however,  the  assertion  would  be  more  cor- 
rect ;  though  even  bees  store  up  "provision  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  propagation  of  their  species.  I  allude 
to  the  honey-bee,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus 
that  lives  in  community  throughout  the  year.  The 
reader  who  is  unacquaicteJ  with  the  habits  of  bees,  taay 
naturally  inquire,  how  they  survive  the  winter  .■'  and  to  an- 
swer this  inquiry  is  the  main  object  of  this  commanica- 
tioQ.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  labours  of  bees  cease 
amongst  the  Sowers,  and  they  draw  close  together  on  the 
brood  combs  in  the  heart  of  the  hive.  In  ccld  weather 
they  become  torpid  and  leave  the  brood  to  their  fate. 
While  in  that  state  bees  require  no  food,  till  roused  by 
warmer  weather;  then  they  draw  from  the  store  of  honey, 
which  is  often  scanty,  and  if  they  are  not  supplied  by 
other  food  they  perish.  I  trust  that  this  will  explain 
the  common  charge  against  bees  hoarding  up  more  pollen 
or  brood-bread  than  they  want.  Having  stated  that  the 
brood  periih  during  severe  weather,  consequently,  the 
store  of  poUen  is  but  little  diminished,  and  in  old  healthy 
hives  accumulates,  perhaps,  to  more  than  is  wanted. 
But  it  is  ditScalt  to  ascertain  how  long  that  substance 
holds  good.  The  fact  of  bees  eagerly  collecting  poUen 
in  spring  is  no  more  proof  that  their  store  of  it  is  bad, 
ihau  that  their  other  store  is  so  while  they  are  in  search 
of  honey.  However  anxious  bees  are  in  pursuit  of  polien, 
yet  whcQ  presented  to  them  they  take  no  notice  of  it, 
not  even  when  it  drops  from  their  legs  at  the  entrance  to 
their  hives. —  W. 

Sew  Ptjn  and,  from  esveriencSj  the  best  Plan  of 
3IanacjiTig  Bess. — Rale  I.  Never  kill  your  bees.  Rule 
2.  Never  allow  your  bees  to  swarm. — PUce  an.  old  stock 
o'  bees  in  a  common  straw  hive  on  the  middle  of  a 
board  large  enough  to  contain  three  hives,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  old  stock  place  a  wooden  bos,  abcut  7  inches 
square  outside  and  6  inches  high  (or  any  other  size  you 
may  think  proper),  or  straw  hives  with  wooden  tops. 
Tbe  boards,  forming  the  wooden  bo::es,  may  be  made  out 
of  old  packing-cases.  Each  sice  bos  should  have  glass 
windows  with  shutters.  On  the  top  of  each  of  the 
side  hoses  there  should  ba  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  perforated  plate  of  zioc  to  slide  over  it  and  a  cork 
to  fit  it.  These  small  holes  are  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilati^ig  the  side  hives,  thereby  preventing  the  qiisea 
from  laying  her  eggs  in  thes.  When  the  bees  fill  the 
holes  of  the  slide,  exchange  this  for  arjoiher  of  the  same 
kind.  The  side  box  should  not  be  aired  until  the  bees 
have  fairly  taken  to  it.  The  board  on  which  the  hives 
are  placed  should  be  so  prepared  with  passages  that 
the  three  hives  may  hs  united  or  disunited  at  plea- 
sure, bv  meaus  of  slides  msce  of  ziuc.  As  soon  as 
the  bees  are  likely  to  s-^aim,  open  the  passage  between 
the  middle  hive  and  one  at  the  side,  and  force  the  bees 
to  pass  through  the  latter  hj  stopping  up  the  mouth  of 
the  former.  When  the  bees  have  filled  one  side  box 
v»ith  honey,  let  them  into  the  other  side  box,  and  remove 
the  first  (now  fi^:  for  use),  iu  the  middle  of  a  fine  hot 
day,  bj  means  of  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  to  any  convenient 
place  in  your  garden.  Tbe  bees  will  return  *  to  the 
narent  hive,  and  the  owners  of  the  bees  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  deserted  hive. — Anon.  Carres. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PLANTS  WHICH  a5ie  EITHER 
USEFUL  OR  ORNAMENTAL. 
DiPLADEKiA  caASsiJCODA.  Koob-joicted  DipEadenia.  (Store 
TtaiherJ)  Apacynacess.  Peatatidna  Moncs^yaia. — lloas.  Al- 
phonse  Da  Candolle,  in  Lis  Mcno^rapli  of  the  Apocynacsoas 
order,  has  separated  various  p'.an'.s  ircm  taecld  Liuneean  genus 
EciiiteSj  aud  amang- others  the  E.  splendens  and  atroparparca, 
two  well-known  garden  species,  which  he  places  in  a  g^enus 
called  Dipiadenia,  Tram  Si^-Ac^,  double,  and  aSr.i,  a  glaud,  in 
allusion  to  the  two  tubercles  whrca  are  i'oand  at  the  base  of 
their  ovary.  This  genas.  to  which  20  species  in  all  are  referred, 
also  contains  the  plant  here  spoken  of.  whose  resemblance  to 
E.  sptendens  must  strike  everyone.  It  is  a  native  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  Cofcovado  Mountain  near  Klo  Janeiro, 
where  it  was  fouod  by  Mr.  Gardner.  It  differs  from  D.  splen- 
dens  io  its  smaller  and  more  richiy-coloared  fiowers.in  the  form 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  sraaller  and  not  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  m  its  having  at  the  icsertion  of  the  leaves  a  riug  of  fleshy 
fetling-,  more  powerful  in' device  and  act,  ^d  who  shall  take  a  L  hard  teeth,  which  stand  in  the  roooi  of  ilie  glands,  or  raised 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  ths  I'nsians'  ^i'^i^^. 

I.— HOTHOUSE.  CON'SERVAXORIES.  &c. 

The  dnty  of  giving  directions  iu  this  departmeiitof  gardening:, 
which  has  devolTed  upon  me,  has  been  rendered  aji  ana=aaiiy 
oneiou>  oac,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  having  been  soabiy 
pre- occupied.  My  predecessor's  instructions  have  geoeraily 
been  very  copious  and  perspicuous,  so  that  little  original  can 
be  added";  therefore  I  fear  that  I  shall  tali  under  the  accusatiba 
of  plagiarism.  My  endeavoor  shall  be  to  avoid  tUis  as  muct  as 
possible,  and  to  conune  my  directions  to  mere  practical  menio- 
rauda.  with  a  view  rather  to  help  the  memory  iu  reviewing- the 
work  to  be  done,  than  to  discass  the  principles  aud  practices 
of  ^rdeuing. 

6-cijd/iCsa:-— ^llsiatain  a  cool  and  comparatively  dry  atmo- 
sphere, say  between  50°  and  60^.  Former  Calendars  are  weil 
worth  reviewinc  under  this  bead.  _ 

Hof/iQKse-— See  that  none  of  the  plants  are  sunerlog  from 
want  of  water.  Tbe  late  severeweather  has  necessarily  caused, 
strong- fires  to  ba  kept  ap.  aod  aithoug-h  the  surface  of  the  pots 
may  appear  moist  the  bottom  roots  may,  nevertheless,  be 
perisaiog;  let  a  few  of  the  plants,  therefore,  be  turned  out  of 
cbenots  and  esa.miQed,  especially  at  the  hotcesr  part  of  the 
honss.  Apply  no  extra  stimuli  at  this  sej^on,  but  le:  repose  be 
vonr  watchword. 

Grs<mhouse  ani  Conserraiory.—'SeTeT  let  the  temperature 
by  fire  heat  exceed  4-1=.  With  assiduous  attention  -iij°  is  more 
desirable.  It  has  been  said  oever  to  water  in  this  department 
autilaplant  actually  wants  it:  see,  however,  that  pSauts  do 
not  die  before  vou  observe  that  they  really  do  want  water. 

Forcing  Pi-'.— Keep  the  temperature,  with  a  moderate  supply 
of  moisture,  bv  night  at  dO^ ;  let  the  maximom  be  65^.  Get  iu 
Moss  and  other  Koses  to  keep  up  a  supply.    Anne  Boleyn  and 
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ether  Pinks  may  now  be  successfully  forced ;  these  of  course 

mtjst  have  all  been  properly  prepared,  for  it  is  vexation  of 

spirit  to  force   such  things   unless  due  preparation  has  been 

32ad&,  bv  havinfr  them  previouslv  vrell  established  in  pots.— ii. 

li.— FLOWER-GARDEN  A^TD  SHRUBBERIES. 

Out-door  Department. 

"ETnless  alterations  are  in  progress,  there  will  be  little  to  do  in 

the  flower-garden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  except  occasional 

cleaaaings,  and  the  mauuriDg  and  digging-  of  empty  beds  or 

3ower-bordeis.     If  the  weather   should   be  frosty,  wheel  out 

the  soil  from  beds  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  renew;  that 

talien  out  may  be  spread  over  the  herbaceous  borders  with 

adranfage  to  the  plants. 

Fits  a7ul  J')-«nirs.— Attend  to  former  directions,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  these  structures  as  hardy  as  pos^ble  by  fully  exposing- 
them  in  mild  weather  J  do  not  give  them  any  more  water  than 
■what  is  absolutely  necessary  J  but  when  it  is  given  take  care 
that  allthe  soil  in  the  pots  is  thoroutrhly  wetted.  Clear  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  from  jMoss  (if  any),  remove  all 
decaying  leaves,  and  preserve  the  atmosphere  in  as  healthy  a 
state  as  possible.— B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  late  severe  frosts  do  not  ay];ear  to  have  materially 
affectecl  Auriculas  or  Polyanthuses  j  many  of  the  latter  in  our 
eolieciion  arc  now  in  flower.  We  would  advise  all  growers 
who  may  be  similarly  situated  to  remove  them  w;tliout  delay. 
Should  the  S(  il  on  the  top  of  Auricula  pots  become  green  or 
mossy,  tl-.e  surface  must  be  stirred  with  a  blunt  instrument,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  not  be  wounded,  and  as  the  leaves 
i^t'cay  they  shonhJ  be  pulled  gently  off.  Particular  care  must 
also  now  be  paid  to  the  drainage;  wiierc  this  is  ineffective  no 
plants  can  flourish.  Seedlings,  both  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses, 
iDBSt  be  carefully  tended,  the  frost  often  raising  them  from  the 
soil.  Tulips — Will  soon  be  showing  themselves,  especially  where 
plaated  early  ;  though  in  oonseqnence  of  the  wet  weather  in 
November,  we  know  of  several  large  and  first-rate  collections 
which  were  not  put  in  the  ground  tilj  very  late  :  this,  as  we  have 
several  times  shown,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  future  bloom. 
Carnations^ Are  this  season  generally  healthy  ;  yet  they  also 
must  rt^ceive  every  attention,  eiipecially  by  keeping  them  free 
fi"om  dead  or  decaying  leares,  or  from  too  much  moisture.  Take 
eare  never  to  close  the  frames  when  the  foliage  chances  to  be 
■preS,  as  this  is  extremely  peraicious,  and  induces  mildew  and 
ether  diseases,  which  often  seriously  affect  a  whole  collection. 
Pi;?A-s.~Look  over  the  beds,  and  fasten  those  plants  which 
may  have  been  raised  by  the  lace  frost.  Do  not  yet  replace 
any  casualties,  but  wait  till  nearer  spring,  when  the  blanks 
may  be  filled  up  with  safety.  Continue  tu  usf?  every  precau- 
tion as  to  protection,  i>zc.  Turn  composts,  aud  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  for  destructive  insects,  Scc.—C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pines.—Sce  that  your  bJttom--ieat  ranges  from  70°  to  50°;  it 
should  be  near  the  lahser,  for  fruiters  in  their  various  stages, 
and  a  little  above  the  former  for  ynnng  stock,  especially  for 
those  in  pits  heated  by  fermenting  matt^rial.  Stir  u;»  well  with  a 
sharp  st9ke  the  beds  which  have  dfcUned  below  that  tempera. 
tore;  and  it  wuuld  be  well  to  water  the  tan  slightly  (where 
dry)  previously,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pipes 
smd  flaes.  Do  not  water  any  plants  for  the  present,  unless  they 
absolutely  need  it,  more  especially  those  in  pits  heated  by 
fermenting  materials  alone.  Uncover  the  latter  as  early  in  the 
day  as  the  weather  and  the  beat  will  permit;  the  main  object 
being  to  dry  the  condensed  steam  on  the  leaves,  and  to  keep 
their  tissue  hardened  by  the  arirnission  of  light  and  eir.  The 
temperature  of  fruiters  should  be  Gj'^  by  day,  and  53^  by  nit^ht, 
adlowing  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  80°  m  sunshine  before  Riris 
g-iyen.  The  young  stock  in  dung-pits  may  be  kept  at  5j°  in 
the  day,  and  5U°  at  night,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  air. 

Fr?^^)';^.— Presuming  that  the  earliest  Vinery  had  been  closed 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  the  buds  will  now  be  swelling; 
insure  a  moist  atmosphere  by  some  means— fermenting  matter 
inside  is  a  permanent  source,  where  eligible  ;  if  not  so,  syiinge 
and  water  all  cool  surfaces,  to  produce  an  enduring  atniosijheric 
moisture.  If  the  roots  are'unluckily  outside,  the  border  must 
be  warmed  by  ferrcsoting;  matter,  if  not  hitherto  done.  Try  to 
produce  a  botti-tm-heat  of  7u°,  wiiich  will  sufSce  for  the  present. 
Tarn  and  sprinkle  the  fermenting  matter,  whfre  introduced,  to 
produce  a  genial  steam.  Seize  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
pot3  of  Roses,  Figs,  or  anyihiog  that  you  are  desirous  of  acce- 
lerating ;  h'l If  plunged  in  freali  fermenting  materials  of  from 
Qh'^  to  100°  they  will  leceive  the  necessary  stimulus,  and  undergo 
a  cleansing  process.  The  temperature  should  be  6i)°  by  day, 
and  50°  by  night. 

F/g"  /jowsf.- Gradual  excitement  must  be  observed  with  the 
Pig  as  well  as  the  Vino.  Ti\Q  borders  of  a  Fig-house,  which 
had  been  suffered  to  get  very  dry  in  the  previous  autumn, 
should  now  be  v/atered  slightly  with  tepid  water  ;  and  this  may 
be  follawert  on  the  succeeding  day  with  a  slight  watering  of 
liquid  manure.  Supposing  the  house  to  he  shut  up  at  the 
same  time  as  the  early  vinery  above,  a  ternperfeture  of  6o°  by 
day  and  50^  by  night  will  be  amply  sufficient,  giving  air  ireeiy 
and  moistening  the  atmosphere. 

Fsac/i-hoiise. —The  earliest  bouse  will  nov,'  be  near  blossom- 
ing; if  su,  moisture  must  be  gradually  withheld  up  to  the 
period  of  the  buds  opening.  The  house  will  hove  been,  for  the 
last  fortnight,  ranging  from-lo^  by  night  to  55°  by  day,  fire-heat, 
"With  air.  When  the  first  blossom  opens,  increa-^e  the  tenipera- 
ture  to  60°  by  day,  fire-heat,  and  from  .J5°  to  50°  by  niglit.  In 
sunshine  allow  the  thermometer  to  reach  70°  before  giving  air  to 
snbtiliae  the  pollen,  alter  which,  give  abundance  ol  air  (if  safe) 
to  disperse  it. 
Slruwherries. — See  last  week's  Calendar. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
AH  fruit-trees,  but  more  especially  those  in  which  vegetation 
advances  early,  are  best  planted  in  autumn;  .=^uch  are  the 
Plnm,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach  and  Nectarine,  Pear,  Apple, 
Gooseberry,  and  Cnrraut.  These,  however,  may  still  be 
planted;  and  better  now  in  ground  well  trenched  and  other- 
wise properly  prepared,  than  in  autumn,  supposing  such  pre- 
paration could  iiot  have  been  accomplished  a^reetsbly  to  the 
directions  then  given.  In  preparing  a  border  lor  fruit-trees, 
the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  height  to  which  land-springs 
occasion  s'agnant  water  for  any  length  of  time  after  a  wet 
period,  for  there  are  situations  where  such  cannot  be  lowered 
by  draining.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie 
loots  from  evcrpenetrnf  ing  so  low  as  to  be  damaged  by  stn gnats t 
water.  Witliin  half  a  foot  of  this  the  subsoil  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed intrenching;  and  the  undisturbed  stratum  should  be 
left  still  thicker  at  tlie  wall,  in  order  that  its  surface  may  slope 
from  thence  towards  the  outside.  Where  trees  have  bec-n 
several  years  planted  against  walls,  it  will  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  trench  in  advance  of  their  roots ;  and  in  doin^  thi^  the 
preceding  observations  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Knight 
proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  roots  may  be  diverted 
into  a  particular  direction,  either  horizontally  or  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  lelt,  by  supplying  congenial  soil ;  and  accordingly, 
if  soil  be  trenched  in  front  of  the  horizontal  roots,  the  latter 
■wOl  be  induced  to  continue  their  direcJion.  Mulch  newly- 
planted  trees  with  litter  or  other  substances  that  will  prevent 
the  soil  from  freezing.  Ttp-drcss  Strawberry  plantations  v/ith 
dnng  or  any  rich  compost.  Leaves  are  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  they  are  likely  to  blow  about,  a  little  soil  should  be 
scattered  over  them.  Proceed  with  pruning  aud  nailing  whilst 
2iie  weather  will  permit. 

In  the  Kitchen  Garden,  trenching  of  vacant  ground,  in  the 
absence  of  frost  and  snow,  should  uot  be  neglected.  A  sowing 
cf  Early  Frame  Peas  shoald  now  be  made  in  the  open  grounrl ; 
and  iikewise  in  p^ts,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  un'ier  glass.  Sow 
&lso  Marshall's  Dwarf  Prolific  Bean,  an  earlier  variety  than  the 
Sarly  Mazagan  ;  the  latter,  however,  must  be  substituted  where 
iie. other  cannot  yet  be  obtained.    The  seeds  of  trjese  legumes,  ■ 


oeing  the  favourite  food  of  mice,  will  be  rendered  very  unpalat- 
able to  them,  if  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  bitter 
aloes.— £. 

YI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
0?£f  TT'oorfs.— Continue  to  fell,  if  desirable,  trees  of  which  the 
bark  is  not  of  value,  and  proceed  with  such  work  as  may  expe- 
dite future  operations. 

Cop/Jice.- Little  can  be  done  here  unless  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
poles ;  but  Gleaning  in  every  shape  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind. 

Hedge-rows  may  still  be  proceeded  with  as  before  recom- 
mended. Where  it  is  the  intention  to  remove  large  trees,  now 
is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  them,  by  cutting  a  trench  round 
them  so  as  to  sever  the  lateral  roo'js  about  2ft.  or  3fi-.  from  the 
bole,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  then  filling  it  in 
again;  the  tap  roots  should  not  be  cut  until  the  time  of  removal, 
as  a  security  against  high  winds.  By  taking  this  precaution  a 
year  before  transplanting,  it  is  done,  with  more  certainty  of 
success.  We  would  recommend  this  particularly  to  those  who 
may  purpose  to  improve  parks,  for  we  are  assured,  by  a  little 
foresight  in  this  way,  many  years  may  be  saved  in  accomplishing 
ths  desired  end;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  park  which  we  have 
seen  but  whose  scenery  might  be  vastly  improved  by  the  judici- 
ous planting  of  large  trees  to  break  the  hedge-row  like  appear- 
ance now  too  prevUent.— i^. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR. 
At  this  season,  when  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cropping,  everything  around  the  cottage  should  be  made  clean 
and  neat  J  all  vegetable  refuse  should  be  collected  to  rot  for  ma- 
nure—nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  Inst.  While  the  weather  is 
favourable,  a  snwing  of  Mar.shaH's  Dwarf  Prolific  or  Mazagan 
Beaqs  maybe  made.  They  may  besov-r,  in  drills  about] 3  inches 
apart,  and  planted  about  3  inches  ap^rt  in  the  drill.  A 
t-^owing  of  the  Early  Frame  Pea,  if  not  already  done,  may 
ako  now  be  made  on  a  warm  btrder.  For  this  crop 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  pretty  thickly,  and  in  case  of 
hard  fro.st  they  should  be  protectei!  by  Fern  or  Furze,  &c.; 
and  some  of  the  latter  chopped  may  be  put  in  the  drills  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  mice.  As  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
pruning  all  kinds  o'  fruit-trees,  even  the  Peach,  every  oppor- 
tunity that  occurs  should  be  embraced  for  performing  the  ope- 
ration. Gooseberries  and  Currants,  if  not  iilready  prmied,  may 
now  be  done,  so  as  to  allow  the  grimnd  to  be  dug  amongst 
them  ;  and  all  vacant  ground,  as  formerly  directed,  should  be 
turned  up  rough  as  eady  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  winter  frosts.— G, 
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I^otices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbtjrs  op  the  GAnnisMKRs'  Chronicle. — So  many 
Back  Numbers  are  now  out  of  print,  that  we  think  it  will 
save  all  parties  trouble  if  we  publish  a  list  of  those  wiiich  may 
still  be  had.  Any  subscriber  who  will  forward  to  our  pub- 
lisher Post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Num.berd  as 
arc  required,  shall  have  them  sent  free  bi'  post:  — 

1841  :— 1,  6.  8,  13,  14,  15,  I6,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  2G,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  3;,  52. 

18-12  :-^.G,  8,  II,  18,30,42,43,47,43,49,  50,51,52. 

18-13  :  — 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  17,  18,  20.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,42,43,  44,  45, 
46,47,  48,50,  51,  52, 

*.,:.*  Cananensis,  IV.  C/iorKon.  A  Subscriber,  T.  FuUam,  B., 
'Xisy,  T.  Moore,  Lngo.'t,  H.  H..  Quercus  II.,  One  anxious,  inter 
sylvns  (juoirere  verum,  D.  Beaton,  G.,  W.  Walcrjield,  P.  Mack- 
enzie, B.  D.,  J.  J.  II.,  J.  B.  B.,  C.  Babington,  T.  Bentall, 
N.  S.  H.,  T.  -E..  W.  Man,  Huutonicnsis,  Iris,  Observer,  and  a 
few  more  eorre.^pondents'  letters,  are  in  type,  and  will  be 
made  public  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Ari'[.i-:s. —  IV.  IK.— The  following  ^re  suitable  for  a  small  garden, 
viz.,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Court-pendu  Plat,  Pit- 
maston  Nonpareil,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Fipjjin.lj 

Books.— TTot.  J--?;.— The  "Florists' Jcurnal."  * A  Novice. 

—You  w'U  not  get  a  better  book  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cucumber  than  that  of  Mills,  which  is  sold  by  all  booksellors. 
There  is  nothing-  published  separately  on  the  Melon,  which 
■we  can  recommend.  You  will  find  the  properties  of  a  Cucum- 
ber given  at  pnpre  ig,  vol.  1843. 

Camellias.— ,4.  i3.— Without  seeing:  your  plants  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  -what  is  the  cau.se  of  their  exuding  at  their 
leaves.  Keeping  the  plants  clean  and  healthy,  and  preserving 
the  temperature  a%  regular  as  possible,  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  it.ij 

Fioa.— JJ/aAei/.— If  the  trees  are  out  of  doors,  any  fruit  that  are 
now  upon  tlicm  v/ill  not  continue  to  ripen  next  season.  Those 
that  arc  in  the  bud  on  the  upper  psrt  of  the  shoots  may  be 
expected  to  grow  and  acquire  maturity  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  if  they  have  been  sufficiently  protected  from  frost. [J 

Fuchsias.— C/eriCKs.— Fuchsias  for  the  open  border:  F.  Riccar- 
tonia,  globosa,  and  g.  major,  gracilis  Thompsonii,  Clintonia, 
conica,  reflexa,  erccta,  andvirgata.* 

GnKK.-y HOUSE  Stages.— .^n^ma/^Hr.— Stone  shelved  arc  much 
better  than  -wooden  stages  for  giccnhouae  plant* ;  it  is  true 
that  they  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country  expensive,  biittliey 
never  wear  out,  never  vvunt  painting,  and  look  better,  inde- 
pendently of  thoir  suiting  plants  better.  The  old  wooden  stage, 
with  currents  of  air  constantly  passing  among  the  pots, 
although  not  objectionable  in  winter  when  common  green- 
hou;-;e  plants  are  to  he  kept  dry,  is  a  very  bad  cnntrlvance  in 
the  spring,  when  tliey  are  beginning  to  gro.v.  We  fear  from 
your  letter  that  your  new  greenhouse  is  a  lean-to.  A  span- 
roofed  house  is  far  better,  and  not  much  more  expensive,  if 
at  all. 

Heati'jo.- Tivo  Subscribers.—Yonr  pipes  .should  have  a  cl- 
inch bore,  if  you  cay  lay  the  bricks  of  your  arch  without 
mortar,  do  ao;  you  will  g?t  plenty  of  bottom  /inut.  But  what 
will  you  do  for  bottom  moisture?  Unrisrsuch  circuinstancfts 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  manage  that.  For  4-incli  pipes 
substitute  4-incli  oijen  iron  truu^-Iia  jilaced  side  by  aide, 
not  one  over  the  other,  and  they  will  gire  you  the  moisture 


it! 


you  want;  hut  vou  must  have  air-heat  in  winter,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  an  arrangement  will  give  you  that. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  a  6-inch  iron  trough  in  the 
chamber,  and  then  a  4-inch  pipe  outside  the  chamber, 
next  the  front  wall,  in  a  space  communicating  with  the  air 

of  the  pit,  as  is  often  managed  in  Macphail-pits. S/uV/ey.— 

There  is  no  end  to  what  are  called  new  stoves,  and  we  are 
unacquainted  with  half  of  them.  Haydon's  is  of  that  class.  If 
we  can  learn  anything  about  it,  we  will  mention  it  next 
■week,  and  at  the  same  time  answeryour  other  Question,  which 

demands  some  consideration. F.S.A.—  'We  see  Deane's 

Stove  advertised,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  ever 
used  for  garden  purnoses,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  it- 
Perhaps  some  one  who  has  used  it  will  state  his  experience, 
giving  his  name  to  u.s  in  confidence. 

Hyacinths.— T.  Wharton.— The  nearer  your  flowers  approach 
to  what  is  represented  in  the  following  cat,  the  nearer 
will  they  be  to  what  flor- 
ists call  the  perfection  of 
a  double  Hyacinth. 

Insects.— iV.  S.   H.— It  13 
the  gall   of  the    Cynips 
Quercus-folii.   Vide  Cm 
tin's  Guide  Gen.  564.  No 

i.R. D.    D.  —  ^eur 

Pear-trees  are  sufferm^, 
from  the  Mussel-scale 
<AspidiotusconchifQYims^ 
The  best  remedy  will  be 
to  scrape  the  '.runks  tii  d 
branches  witli  a  wooden 
knife,  then  anoint  the 
worst  parts  with  anj  oil 
or  gas-tar,  ^nd  in  March 
or  April  wash  them  o\Gr 
entirely  with  thick  hme 
or  clay  and  water.  The 
history  &c.,  of  this  in 
sect,  you  will  find  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  this  Journil 
p.  735,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  427 
and499.  Why  not  put-  up 
a  zinc  tr<mgh,  which  is 
not  expensive,  to  stop  the 
dropping  of  the  eaves  '  / 

ICKHousKS- — An  Old  Sub 
ftcriber  begs  for  furt'  1 
information  ss  to  th 
means  of  building  th  1 
Icehouses  mentioned  at 
p.  So3.  vol.  ]fi4i,  by  giv 
ing  the  groutrd-plan  a 
little  more  in  the  detail, 
aud  upon  a  certain  scale 
lloya  the  ice  is  put  into 
the  building,  and  how 
taken  out;  what  doors 
&c.,  for  the  entrance  ^  ill 
be  required;  and  of  whit 
dimensions  the  buildings 
of  the  entrance,  and  the 
well.  A,  should  be  m  ide 
will  be  very  desirable  m 
formation.  Will  the  au 
thorofthat  commumca 
tion  oblige  him  by  giving 

Lawn.— C.  i)/.- Where  the  Grass  of  a  lawn  is  very  much  worn 
down  by  feet,  during  the  summer,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  alive.  The  beat  mode  of  doing  so  is  to  rake  the  ground 
over  roughly  after  rain,  as  soon  as  the  trampling  ceases  for 
the  season  ;  to  sow  Crested  Dogst^il  and  Meadow  Fescue 
Grasses  pretty  thickjy  upon  it;  to  give  it  a  good  dressing  of 
pure  soot,  and  then  to  leave  it  all  the  winter,  and  as  late  in 
the  spring  as  may  be  possible,  without  mowing  or  disturbing 
it.  If  the  ground  is  walked  upon  constantly,  you  have  no  re- 
medy, for  the  Grass  must  die.  Half-a-dozen  pounds  of  each 
of  the  Grass-seeds  mentioned  will  be  enough. 

Mushrooms.— H.  McDonald.— It  is  obvious,  if  you  read  Mr. 
Hankin's  excellent  paper  with  attention,  that  his  Mushrooms 
are  grown  in  a  glazed  and  perfectly  light  house.  We  cannot  see 
why  his  turf  should  decay.  It  would  in  a  dark,  but  not  a  light 
house.  Perhaps  Mr.  H.  wiUfavour  oar  readers  with  a  section 
of  his  house. 

Names  of  Frvits.— Citrus.— Y-omt  fruit  from  cool  green- 
house is  the  common  Orange,  and  the  Madras  Citron;  the 

latter,  however,  is  frequently  grown   much  larger.!! J' 

TraWrora.—i,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Crimson  Queening;  4, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling;  5,  Easter  Piupin.!] 

Names  of  Plants.— iV.  IV.  B.— Your  plant  seems  to  be  a  spe- 
cies ofSolanum,  but  a  leaf  will  not  enable  ns  to  ascertain 

what  species. E.   Z.— 1,  Tcrminalia  Cs.tappa  3  2,  Epiacia 

puichelia;  3,  Hypolcena  exsulca. 

Peat.s.— IF.  If''.— For  deep,  rich,  but  rather  damp  soil,  thefol- 
lowingsorts  may  be  planted  :~Maric  Louise,  Glout  Morceau, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Beurr6  Ranc^, 
The  Quince-stock  is  better  adapted  for  low  damp  soil  than 
the  Pear-stock.  11 

Pei.argonilmis. —C/eriCz/s. — The  cause  of  your  Geranium-buds 
turning  yellow  arises  from  want  of  sun  and  air;  autumn- 
formed  bloom  seldom  opens  unless  under  favourable  circum- 
stances.    Shilt  those  that  are  pot-bound  immediately.* 

Stethanotus  VLoniBUNDVS. —A  Subscriber.' — There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  too  much  water  has  been  the  cause  of  yoUr 
plant  perishing.  You  maybe  supplied  with  plants  of  it  by 
almost  any  nurseryman.^ 

Stiiawberries.  —  557.  —  Keen's  Seedling,  Myatt's  Eliza, 
Myatt's  British  Queen,  Wellington,  or  Bostock— not  worth 
growing,  and  the  Elton,  ripen  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  enumerated.  The  others  you  mention  are  not  sufficiently 
known.  Slyatt's  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Elton  are  perhaps 
the  same.  |I 

Miscellaneous.— Will  Mr.  AppUbij,  late  of  the  Fence,  oblige 

Dr.  LiNDLEy  with  his  address? R.  P.— Zero  signifies  di^ 

ferent  things  in  the  lane:uage  of  different  persons.  Fahren- 
heit called  Zero  32  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  that 
is  what  is  usually  meant  in  England ;  but  the  freezing  point 

itself  iSk called  Zero  by  the  Continental  v;rilers. TT'm.  / — n.. 

— It  is'iinpossibSe  to  do  what  you  require.  We  must  refer  yea 
to  Lists  of  Florists'  Flowers  that  have  been  given  at  dif- 
ferent tines  in  this  Journal ;  at  p.  560  of  the  toI.  for  1S44,  you 
jvill  find  a  list  of  the  best  Carnations  and  Picutees,  in  their 
different  colours  and  classes,  from  these  you  may  safely 
choose  ;  and  the  same  with  other  flowers  you  mention* 
You  should  also  examine  the  Report  of  the  Shows,  where 

class  showing  preva^ils.* B.  ij.— Very  much  obliged;  but 

we  have  haij  genuine  Cabul  Melon-seed  from  »o  many  quar- 
ters already  tliat  we  will  not  trespass  on  your  kindness.^^ 
C.  J.  D. — We  would  be  particularly  obliged  by  a  seed-pod  of 
yEiichynanthus;  if  you  wish  it  we  will  return  it  after  a  draw- 
ing has  been  made  of  it. G.  iJ. -Specimens  of  the  Glout 

Morceau  Pear  may  be  obtained  in  Covent  Garden  Market. t — 
— C.  G.  iJ.— There  is  no  dnubt  that  you  may  root-prune 
your  Camellias  with  advantage,  if  dwarfing  is  your  object.± 
—^J,  jU.— Leave  your  Aiiplc  and  Pear-trees  unshortenedfoT 

the  first  year ;  it  will  he  better  to  prune  them  next  winter. 

/.  Pove^.—The  next  meeting  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  on  the  2lsfc  of  this  month. i 

Erratu-m. — hiMessrs.  Youell  «nd  Co.'s  Advertisement  of  last 
week,  for  Scra.^by  read  Scratby. 

'^.-f'*  As  upuj-J,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  una^-oidaMy  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made. 


1.— 1845.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


LOANS.  — TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS.— 
The  sum  of  2il,000(..  and  several  smaller  amounts  not  less 
than  150;.,  to  be  advanced  upon  Leasehold  or  Freehold  Property. 
Reversions,  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities,  Liie  Interesti  and 
Eood  Personal  Security,  or  upon  Assignment  of  Farm  Stock. 

Apply  to  Mr.  MuLLivs.  St.  Michael's  Chambers.St.  Michael  s- 
alley,  near  the  Roval  E.xchangc,  Cornliill,  London  ;  if  person, 
ally,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  3  o'clock.    Letters  pre-paid. 


'^i)i  U^vitiiin\t&\  ^u^ettt. 


SATURDAY,   JAXr.'AEY -i,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWINfi  WEEKS. 
MoNDAV,     Jao.    O—Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
TauasDAT,  Jan.  16 — .Agricultural  Imp.  Soc  of  Ixelanil. 
FARMERS'  CLVBS — Jan.  17— Debenham. 


In  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  -n'liere  redun- 
dancy of  moisture  is  the  natural  consequence  of  an 
excess  of  rain  over  evaporation  during  two  thirds  of 
the  year;  where  redundancy  of  unemployed  labour 
exists  during  half,  and  redumlancy  of  capital  the 
whole  year  round,  the  first  thing  which  an  intelligent 
agricultural  visitor  would  expect  to  see,  who  had  re- 
garded in  a  truly  political  and  philosophic  il  light  this 
suggestive  and  cognate  combination  of  redundancies, 
would  be  a  System  of  Dkai.vage  established  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as  perfect 
by  this  time  "in  practice  as  it  was  uniform  in  prin- 
ci'iile.  Supposing  him  to  be  as  fully  alive  to  the 
almost  infinite  benefits  of  thorough  drainage,  as  the 
very  limited  knowlcdge'of  our  best  agriculturists  upon 
a  subject  so  pregnant  with  scientific  matter  enables 
them  to  be  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  commercial  %vorld  to  be  aware  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  floating  funds  that  are  daily 
tossed  about  in  our  Exchanges  in  the  restless  and 
uneasy  posture  of  from  two  to  three  percent. ;  what, 
we  Villi  venture  to  ask,  would  be  his  exi-lamation 
and  astonishment  on  becoming  aware  of  the  actual 
and  existing  state  of  things,  in  reference  to  this  our 
first  and  cbiefest  Anomahi  cf  Ajriculture  ! 

And  truly  the  first  it  is ;  for  that  whic'i  is  prac- 
tically the  first  essential,  is,  analytically  speaking,  if 
neglected,  the  first  anomaly.  The  first  essential  it 
is,  and  was  a  hundred  years  ago  as  much  as  now. 
Yet  at  this  very  time,  so  recent  is  its  introduction,  so 
tinsettled  its  first  principles,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
part  of  the  process  which  is  not  the  subject  of  con- 
flicting opii.ion  and  opposite  practice.  The  depth 
of  the  drains,  the  width  between  them,  the  direction 
in  reference  to  the  fall  of  theland,  the  mode  of  fiUing 
in,  the  mode  of  outlet  (whether  independent  or 
locked  into  a  main-drain),  the  drain  itself,  whether 
tile,  cr  stone,  or  any  other  material ;  and  if  tile,  the 
shape,  length,  mode  of  manufacture,  and  proper  ex- 
pense, even  with  the  necessary  data  ascertained — are 
not  all  these,  and  many  oth-r  points,  as  open  and  ob- 
noxious to  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion,  as  if  the 
■vvhole  art  of  Agriculture  had  been  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  Henry  Potiingcr  or  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  as  a  curious  practice  of  the  far  East ;  and 
had  taken  the  date  of  its  origin  in  the  British 
Isles,  from  the  Khyber  massacre  or  the  opium 
war,  as  we  are  told  that  navigation  and  pi- 
racy did  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  that  of  Troy. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  analogous  in  the  un- 
accountable indeSniteness  of  first  principles  in  these 
two  ancient  arts  of  sea  and  land.  The  perfect  model 
of  a  ship  and  of  a  plough  are  equally  matter,  at  this 
very  hour,  of  uncertainty  and  speculation.  In  fact, 
if  the  antiquity  of  the  human  pedigree  were  to  be 
judged  of  by  our  progress  in  the  manufactures  of 
iron,  silk,  cotton,  steam-engines,  railroads,  and  such 
ware,  the  very  geologists  would  not  seem  to  liave 
proved  the  earth  too  ancient  a  family  residence  for 
it:  whilst,  if  estimated  by  our  ploughs  and  harrows, 
carts  and  waggons,  and  our  mode  of  using  them  too, 
■we  should  appear  a  set  of  novi  homines,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  creation. 

As  regards  the  comparative  application  of  capital  to 
the  arts  in  question,  the  incongruity  is  still  more 
incomprehensible.  If  the  very  weathercock  had 
been  consulted,  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth 
could  not  have  been  better  ransacked  for  an  outlet  for 
spai-e  capital.  Into  Welsh  quarries,  Cornish  mines, 
French  railroads,  Dutch  debentures,  Spanish  bonds, 
Mexican  loans,  repudiatinj  Stales'  debt,  into  any 
scheme  or  speculation,  abroad  if  possible,  at  home  if 
miavoidable  ;  but  as  far  as  is  humanly  feasible  from 
that  little  spot  where  charity  begins — rush  headlong 
over  each  other,  the  hopes,  the  credulitv,  and  the 
cash  of  poor  John  Bull— ijc/i  John  B'ull !  His 
money  goes  out  of  him,  and  wanders,  hke  the  evil 
spirit,  through  dri/  places,  seeking  rest  at  five  per 
cent.  Oh !  if  it  would  but — just  by  way  of  a  change 
— be  a  good  spirit,  and  take  a  turn  through  the 
tuet  ones  ! 
_  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  a  matter  of  yearly  expe- 
rience in  agriculture,  that  10,  ao,  30,  50  per  cent,  is 
no  uncommon  return  for  money  laid  out  (truly  may 
■we  say,  on  terra  frmd)  in  draininsj.  Nay,  a  single 
crop  has  in  some  cases  been  known  to  repay  the 


whole  expense;  and  two  crops  have  done  it  with 
ordinary  frequency.  S-arprising  as  this  may  sound, 
to  t'.iose  who  are  better  acquainted,  from  hear- 
say, with  the  ex-pcnse,  than  familiar,  from  expe- 
rience, with  the  resulls  of  thorough  drainage,  we 
will  illustr.aie  it,  and  then  leave  them  to  judge  of  its 
possibility,  by  a  little  sketch  from  our  own  farm.  AVe 
had  a  field  of  15  acres,  a  flat  soaking  black  peat  soil, 
but  loamy  and  improvable,  resting  on  a  compact  im- 
pervious bed,  to  whose  obdurate  and  motley  compo- 
sition Buckland  himself  would   have    hesitated   to 


work  the  soil  in  any  weather,  the  deepening  of  the 
soil  and  its  consequent  adaptation  for  root  crops,  the 
early  mellowing  in  the  spring,  when  wet  soils  are 
suffering  their  maximum  of  cold,  from  evaporation  ; 
and  last,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
laying  the  land  flat,  so  as  to  receive  the  rain  upon 
an  even  surface,  and  discharge  it  by  percolation,  ex- 
tracting and  absorbing  its  ammonia,  instead  of  being 
washed  by  its  superficial  fall  from  the  round-backed 
ridge  inio  the  farrows,  carrying  away  with  it  the 
richest  part  of  the  soil  and  the  manure  it  contains. 


assign  a  name.  Clay  of  every  colour— red,  yellow,  This  appears  to  us  to  be,  of  all  the  ameliorating  con- 
blue',  and  arey imbedded grav-1, man.  andiron-sand  i  sequences  of  drainage,  the  most  important  and  the 

had  conspired  together  to  agglutinate  themselves  into  most  lasting.  To  rid  the  soil  of  surplus  water  is  of 
as  stern  a  substratum  as  ever  the  drainer's  pick-axe  the  same  obvious  and  apparent  benefit  the  first  year  as 
broke,  or  subsoil-ploush  lifted.  The  surface  soil  lay  I  ever  afterwards  ;  but  so  to  lay  out  the  face  of  the 
in  ridses,  six  yards  wide,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  !  ground  as  to  make  every  shower  a  tribute  of  new 
hish  at  tiie  centre  of  the  ridge,  but  exposing  at  each  I  fertility,  and  a  precursor  of  fresh  aeration  (for  every 


furrow  the  hideous  induration  that  lay  below  ;  and 
where,  during  winter,  the  stagnating  water  lingered 
in  long  shining  channels,  starving  the  land  for  ayard 
on  each  side,  .so  that  to  an  imaginative  eye  the  "field 
might  seem  a  vast  "  Corduroy"  of  land  and  water,  or 
a  small  parcel  of  Dutch  dykes  packed  close  for  con- 
venient inspection.  Need  it  be  added  that  during 
the  live-long  summer  no  six-foot-wide  strips  from 
the  desert  oi  Petraea  might  present  an  aspect  more 
utterly  bare  and  hopeless  ?  Such  was  '•  the  black 
piece;''  15  acres  to  plough,  harrow,  and  sow;  10 
acres  to  hamst — for  the  obvious  reason,  that  out  of 
every  si.x  yards  two  were  destroyed  by  stagnant  water 
and  scorching  sun.  This  field  was  supposed  to  be 
undrainable,  by  reason  of  an  ins'jSicient  depth  of 
outlet  to  carry,  or,  as  it  is  provincially  termed, 
"  draw "  the  water  from  furrows  of  such  length, 
lying  so  flat.  This  difiiculty  was  overcome  by  deep- 
ening a  small  brook  course  that  bisected  an  adjoining 
meadow  600  yards  in  length,  which  was  thus,  with 
the  inestimable  aid  of  the  spirit-level,  tailed  up  into 
two  main  drains  31-  feet  deep ;  one  cut  diagonally 
across  the  piece,  the  other  along  the  bottom, 
thus  cutting  the  long  furrows  in  two,  and  reduc- 
ing the  depth  of  fall  required  to  empty  them. 
The  drains  were  thus  graduated  from  a  fall  of  Sift, 
at  the  points  where  they  locked  into  the  main  drains, 
to  2  ft.  deep  at  their  commencement.  The  tiles,  when 
kid,  were  covered  over  with  old  Gorse,  too  C:iarse  for 
other  use,  together  with  the  prunings  of  a  Larcb.  and 
Fir  plantation,  and  the  brush  from  some  new- 
pleaclied  hedge-rows,  and  this  was  topped  by  one  cast 
by  the  plough  of  the  adjacent  soil  (ne  will  refer  to 
this  practice  more  fully  hereafter);  the  ridges  were 
then  cast  down,  and  the  clay,  marl,  and  sand  from 
the  cuttings,  spread  over  the  surface,  as  exposed  by 
the  plough,  to  abide  the  winters  frost.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  drag-harrows  and  clod-crusher 
completed  the  work  of  levelling,  mixing,  and  pul- 
verising; the  clay  and  marl  having  broken  down 
almost  toi)owder  under  the  dry  exposure  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  and  requiring  only  the  addition 
of  lime  to  make  a  valuable  dressing  and  refreshment 
to  the  original  soil.  The  field  was  also  subsoiled 
across,  in  part,  with  the  three-soled  subsoil-plou^, 
invented  by  IMessrs.  Barrett,  Ex;ill,  and  An- 
drews. Vi'e  are  not  yet  able  to  state  the  exact  acre- 
able  increase  of  crop,  which  was  a  spring-sown  one 
— Oats  and  Peas.  That  it  very  nearly  doubles  any 
that  the  field  ever  bore  before,  and  tliis  in  spite  of 
the  most  unfavourable  season  ever  remembered  for 
Lent  crops,  our  stackyard,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
who  saw  the  field  in  crop,  and  had  known  it  before, 
will  amply  verify.  The  occupiers  of  two  neighbour- 
ing farms  both  concurred  in  the  declaration,  that 
"  the  crop  which  grew  where  nothing  grew  before 
(viz.,  in  the  furrows,  and  for  a  yard  on  each  side) 
was  more  than  the  whole  field  used  to  produce."  And 
one  of  these  farmers  stated  the  same  result  in  a 
\Vheat  crop  on  a  field  which  he  had  drained  the 
year  before.  It  is  natural,  however,  (and  we  par- 
ticularise this,  to  avoid  the  possibihty  of  an  exag- 
geration equally  undesired  and  unnecessary),  that  the 
best  crop  should  grow  where  the  furrow  had  been. 


drop  of  rain  that  percolates  through  the  soil  draws  air 
after  it  as  it  falh).  this  we  believe  to  be  the  source  of 
a  new  comliiutior.  to  a  drained  soil,  of  whose  an- 
nually increasing  iufluenceit  would  be  difiicalr,  except 
after  a  long  series  of  years,  to  form  an  adequate 
estimate. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  catalogue  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  drainage ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  for  any 
one  to  do  so,  e.xcept  by  having  first  mastered  every 
science  which  relates  to  those  elements  which  are 
like  the  rain  (only  less  visibly  and  obviously,)  the 
agents  of  fertility  on  the  one  hand  or  of  sterility  on 
the  other,  according  as  the  soil  is  placed  in  a  position 
positive,  or  negative,  to  their  influences.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  expression  of 
its  entire  effects  is  that  it  at  once  invests  a  wet  or  a 
stiff  soil  with  the  mechanical  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  the  most  favoured  by  Nature ;  and  that  with 
tliis  more  than  compensating  result  often  observed  in 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  world,  it  produces 
those  effects  the  more  bountifully  and  beneficially  in 
proportion  to  the  pre-existing  necessity  ;  so  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  that,  v.ithin  reasonable  limits, 
the' worse  the  soil,  the  greater  is  the  proportionate 
change  of  constitution  that  it  will  effect,  and  conse- 
quemlv,  the  better  it  will  pay  for  the  improvement. 
—C.  fr.  H. 


We  are  anxious  to  act  ■with  perfect  impartiality 
towards  agricultural  machine  makers,  for  then  only 
can  we  hope  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  papers  on  Agricultural  Mechanics; 
but  they  must  remember  that  our  object  is  not  to 
benefit  tlurn,  but  fjieir  customers  ;  and  while  we  wish 
to  give  all  farm  implements  the  opportunity  which 
publicity  affords  of  gaining  the  credit  which  their 
merits  really  deserve,  that  must  not  hinder  us  from 
calling  special  attention  to  any  from  which  we  think 
the  farmer  is  likely  to  derive  immediate  advant?.ge. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  now  before  us.  Many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  correspondents  that  they 
are  unable  to  find  a  machine  capable  of  crushing  and 
grinding  Linseed.  W'e  may  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  the  attention  which  has  of  late  been  directed  to 
Linseed  as  food  for  cattle  renders  the  want  of  such  a 
machine  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

CoKX  AND  Seed  Crl'shers  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  in  which  the  acting  cylinders  between  which 
the  seed  passes  are  smooth,  and  those  in  which  they 
are  fluted.  The  latter  mode  of  construction  is,  for 
most  purposes,  an  improvement  on  the  former;  but 
it  appears  that  neither  the  former,  nor,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  into  effect,  the  latter  mode  of 
construction,  renders  a  machine  capable  of  thoroughly 
crushing  Linseed.  Between  the  smooth  cylinders, 
so  small  a  seed,  and  of  such  a  peculiar  shape,  cannot 
be  expected  to  suffer  much  from  a  momentary 
squeeze  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fluted  cylinders,  if 
the  seed  be  crushed,  the  oil  and  meal  expressed 
mingling  with  the  husk,  soon  fill  up  the  grooves  with 
a  pasty  mixture,  and  the  machine  ceases  to  act. 

We  say  that  this  mode  of  construction,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  cut,  is  ineffectual,  because  the 


because  on  "  casting  down"  the  high-backed  ridges,  i  fault  in  it  evidently  is,  that  there  is  no  possibihty  of 
the  top  soil  necessarily  falls  toivards  the  furrow,  and  .  cleaning  the  grooves  when  they  become  fiUed  up,  the 
leaves  exposed  upon  the  ridge  the  under  soil  which  j  rollers  being  fluted  either  spirally  or  transversely, 
had  been  heaped  up  there  by  successive  gatherings  i  i.  e.  parallelly  to  the  axis.  Now,  obviously,  the  way 
of  the  plough  ;  and  this,  though  good  soil,  would  be  offlutingthe  rollers,  without  destroying  our  abJKty 
rather  in  too  unused  and  raw  a  state  from  lying  dor-  to  clean  ihem  while  at  work,  is  simply  to  tmii  the 
mant  and  buried  so  long,  to  produce  well  at  the  first  I  grooves  upon  them,  to  make  them  circular  instead  of 
bidding.  The  high  ridges  are  now  got  rid  of,  having  '  transverse — such,  in  fact,  as  we  have  represented  in 
been  again  split  down  last  autumn,  after  the  crop  was  |  the  annexed  figure.  This  idea,  we  believe,  first  oc- 
taken  off,  and  the  soil  now  Hes  at  an  equal  depth  |  curred  to  IMr.  Clyburx,.  manager  of  the  Earl  of 
upon  the  subsoil  over  the  whole  field  ;  a  point  which  Ducie's  agricultural-machine  factory  at  Lley,  Glou- 
we  consider  of  great  importance.  The  drainage  is  ,  cestershire;  at  least,  we  have  nowhere  else  seen  the 
perfect  in  every  part,  and  the  expense,  exclusive  of  j  seed-crusher  made  on  this  principle;  and,  indeed, 
haulage  of  tiles,  and  brush,  amounts  as  nearly  as  pos-  it  has  been  patented  by  that  gentleman, 
sible;  to  four  guineas  an  acre.  But  the  immediate  I  Vv^erefer  thus  exclusively  to  Mr.  CLTBURNi  ma- 
increase  of  crop  is  only  one  item  in  the  list  of  advan- '  chine,  because  of  the  complaints  of  correspondents, 
tages  secured  by  effectual  drainage.  The  saving  of  I  that  their  machines  cannot  crush  Linseed,  and  be- 
seed  and  labour,  the  power  of  cross-ploughing  and  of  [  cause  we  know  that  this  machine  can  do  so  ;  and  a 
using  the  subsoil-plough,  the  economy  and  certain  j  little  consideration  will  show  how,  to  the  advantage 
effect  in  the  appHcalion  of  manure;  the  abiUty  to  i  of  additional  active  surface  which  belongs,  to  all  fluted 
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rollers  over  smooth  ones,  there  is  added,  in  this  case, 
not  only  the  great  practically  useful  point  of  ability 
to  clean  the  cylinders  while  they  are  working,  but 
also  an  advantage  peculiarly  its  own. 


1  have  been  poncieriag  oa  these  e'?tls  tor  some  tiaie,  and 
have  thouglit  a  public  notice  of  them  xvouhl  lead  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  remedy.  My  own  belief  is  that  equnlisa- 
tion  of  supply  to  t^vo  market-days  would  produce  the 
desired  efisct  of  givini;  plenty  of  room,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  false  aspect  given  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  one,  and  increasing  the  importance  of  the  other;  and 
I  believe  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  m.irket  day  from  Monday  to  Tuesday.  My 
Eche'-ne  also  promises  a  benefit  to  an  immense  number  of 
persons  in  London,  both  of  that  class  which  desire  rest 
on  the  Sunday,  but  cannot  get  it  in  consequence  of  the 
great  preparation  necessary  for  Mondaymarket,andal8oof 
that  class  who  wish  to  go  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship  without  the  annoyance  of  interruption  hy  droves 
of  cattle,  diovers,  dogs,  &c. ;  and  it  would  remove  from  the; 
public  path  many  unseemly  exhibitions  and  expressions 
which  offend  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  vast  number  of 
passengers  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis on  Sunday.  The  benefits  of  the  change  would  in- 
deed be  numerous  ;  it  would  set  at  liberty  very  many 
who  desire  to  improve  tiiis  day  of  rest,  but  cannot  be- 
cause Smithfield  Market  is  held  on  Monday,  and  would 
allow  a  large  number  of  graziers  and  salesmen  to  enjoy 
that  rest  in  the  midst  of  their  families,  instead  of  travel- 
ling as  they  now  are  obliged  to  do  on  that  day  or  Satur- 
day, to  be  ready  for  the  market  as  now  held.  The  power 
to  effect  this  change  is,  I  believe,  vested  in  the  City 
Authorities,  and  no  doubt  a  petition  addressed  to  them 
by  the  jiarties  interested  would  receive  attention. — A 
Suh:icriber, 


^^ 


It  is  obvious  that,  however  the  surface  of  a  cylin- 
der be  disguised  by  grooving,  the  seed  cannot  get 
more  than  a  simple  and  momentary  squeeze  as  it 
passes  between  them  ;  but  in  these  circularly-grooved 
cylinders,  beside  this  momentary  squeeze,  there  is  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  cylinders  where  they  touch, 
a  passage  of  the  one  surface  of  contact  over  the 
other ;  in  addition  to  the  squeeze,  the  seed  is  thus 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  grinding  process.  Let  us  ex- 
plain: in  the  lowest  of  the  above  iigures,  we  have 
given  a  section  of  the  two  cylinders  where  they  are 
in  contact ;  no'.v,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  motion  of 
the  one  cylinder  is  connected  with  that  of  the  other 
by  toothed  wheels,  or  otherwise,  so  that  at  c  the 
two  surfaces  simply  approach,  meet,  and  separate,  as 
in  smooth  cylinders,  then  at  a  and  at  6,  the  surfaces 
must  shde  orer  one  another ;  for  at  a,  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  h.  is  nearer  its  axis  of  motion — it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  shorter  radius;  while  that  of  the 
cylinder  B  is  farther  from  its  axis  of  motion — at  the 
end  of  a  longer  radius  ;  and  thus  the  former  moves 
more  slowly  there,  and  the  latter  faster,  than  they 
respectively  did  at  a  ;  nX.  b  again,  for  similar  reasons, 
the  surface  of  h  moves  faster  than  that  of  B.  There 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  sliding  of  the  surface  of 
B  over  that  of  A,  or  of  A  over  B  everywhere,  excepting 
only  the  line  represented  in  section  by  the  point  c; 
a  grinding  process  thus  takes  place,  and  thus  the 
Linseed  is  not  only  squeezed  or  crushed,  but,  in  a 
measure,  ground. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  principle  of  its  con- 
Btruction  as  explanatory  of  the  fact,  which  we  vouch 
for  from  experience,  that  this  machine  performs  its 
work  eSciently.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  seen  or  to  know  all  the  kinds  of  corn- 
crushers  now  in  use ;  and  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
be  understood  as  doubting  the  efHciency  of  many 
otherimpleraentsof  this  class  besides  Mr.  Clyburn's, 
even  as  Liiueed-crazhers ;  only  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  meet  the  complaints  of  correspondents  on 
this  subject,  by  giving  them  such  information  as  our 
experience  aiFords. 


o\  Rice  will  be  aoconnied  for,  since  it  is  m  the  outer 
skin  of  all  grain  that  the  largest  amount  of  oil  or  fat  re- 
sides ;  hence  the  reason  of  bran  fattening,  and  also  a 
r^ady  explanation  of  the  effects  of  Rice-powder  on  pigs 
put  up  to  fatten.  .      ,  •    .,  , 

"  I  have  estimated  the  water  contained  m  the  samples, 
since  it  is  the  composiiion  of  the  several  articles  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  given  to  cattle,  and  not  as  dried 
by  artificial  heat,  as  they  usually  are  before  the  analysiB 
that  I  preMime  you  require.— -4-  Gijde.   _         ,  ^,     -  . 

It«Ul  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  Lin- 
seed, if  it  be  correctly  given  above,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Rice-dust  and  Maize,  would  render  it  twice  a« 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as  the  last  named  seed,  and  ■ 
many  times  more  valuable  than  the  Rice-dust.  The 
price  of  xMaize  at  present  is  4s.  6(i.  a  bushel,  that  of 
Linseed  5s.  6d.—John  Morton,  Whitfiela,  Thornbury. 

THE  CULTTVATI0n"0F^E  APPLE. 
[Read  herore  the  V^inclicomb  Farmers'  Club  oo  the  23d  of 

''"Xhi's  being  the  season  in  whicli  the  Apple  can  be  best 
exhibited,  and  the  tree  itself  pruned  or  transplanted,  I 
have  chosen  the  above  subject  as  likely  to  be  interesting, 
and— also  from  the  discussion  that  may  probably  follovr 
my  remHrks — use'ul.  , ,  i. 

The  Apple  amongst  fruits,  appears  to  hold  the  same 
rank  as  Wheat  among  cerealia,  or  Potatoes  among 
roots  ;  it  is  not  a  luxury  only  ;  from  habit  it  has  become 
almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  so  deserves  our 
attention.  The  Apple  is  recorded  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  England  bj  Leonard  Mascall,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  only  frnits  indigenous  to 
Britain,  were  (we  are  told),  the  Acorn,  the  Sloe,  the 
Hazei  Nut,  and  the  Crab  ;  and  although  cultivation  and 
skill  have  produced  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
varieties  of  them,  yet  the  seeds  or  kernels  of  our  best 
Apples,  when  sown,  naturally  reproduce  the  original 
parent  fruit— the  Ciab  or  Wilding,  as  the  Filbert  also 
does  the  common  Hazel  Nut. 

I  say  this  is  naturally  and  usually  the  result  of  plant- 
ing kernels  of  Apples  ;  probably  not  more  than  one  m  a 
thousand  proves  worth  notice  as  an  Apple  ;  they  require 
grafting  before  being  worthy  of  admittance  to  an  orchard. 
BoUny"  however,  teaches  us  that  we  can  propagate 
Apples  from  the  blossoms  of  any  sorts  we  choose  to 
inoculate  together,  with  almost  the  same  certainty  as 
to  the  result,  as  in  crossing  the  breed  of  horses,  sheep, 
or  cafile.  .     tt      r    j 

The  late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  in  Hereford- 
shire, takes  the  lead  in  having  introduced  the  best  fruits 
of   the    present  day  ;  many  of  these  are  crosses  between 
■    Apples   nod  the  Siberian  Crab.     The 


ON  LINSEED,  RICE  DUST,  AND  MAIZE,  AS 
FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 
I  HAVE  th«  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  your  readers,  analyses  by  Mr.  Gyde,  agri- 
cultural chemitt,  of  Painsivick,  of  these  three  substances. 
They  were  sent  to  me  by  A.  Littledale,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool.  In  whatever  point  of  view  you  take  it — • 
whether  joa  look  at  the  small  quantity  of  water  that  it 
contains,  or  at  the  large  quantity  of  gluten  and  other 
nitrogenous  ingredients,  or  at  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
which  it  contains,  the  Linseed  is  decidedly  the  best  f  od 
of  the  three  here  mentioned.  .4-nd  this  agrees  with  the 
high  value  as  food  which  it  has  borne  in  the  experience 
of  Sir  C.  Burrcll,  Ri-v.  J.  C.  Blair  Warren,  and  others, 
who  have  tried  Mr.  Warnes's  plan  of  feeding.  The  Rice- 
dust,  the  matfrial  resulting  from  the  process  of  separat- 
ing the  husk  from  the  Rice  seed,  is  just  as  eminently  the 
worst  of  the  three,  as  the  Linseed  is  the  best.  The 
quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains  is,  however,  surprising  ; 
to  this  Mr.  Gyde  alludes   in   the,  communicivtion  below.        ]g(,tg^^  50^,5    of 

These  analyses  differ  somewhat  from  those  liither'o  pub- 1  g;^|.j.;j^^  Hervey  was'  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  yellow 

I  Siberian     Crab,    inoculated    with    the    pollen 


SMITHFIELD  .MARKET. 
I  EEC  to  call  jour  attention  briefiy  to  certain  evils 
which  affect  a  large  portion  of  your  readers.  I  allude 
to  the  present  accom-nodation  for  sheep  and  beasts  in 
Smithfiel  1  Market.  Your  notice  of  the  facts  which  I 
submit  to  yon  msy  arouse  to  an  attempt  at  amendment; 
at  pre;ent  I  address  myself  only  to  the  evils  f,.lt  in  the 
Sheep-market,  the  Eeast  department  being  bet'er  ar- 
ranged, although  much  inconvenience  is  often  felt  there. 
Every  i5ond:iy  morning  an  account  is  publicly  exhibited 
of  the  number  of  sheep  and  beasts  for  ^^hich  room  has 
been  bespoken  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  almost  in- 
variably the  nuDiber  of  siieep  returned  by  the  cleik  of  the 
Market,  as  paid  toll,  for,  shows  a  deficiency  from  that 
statement  of  about  7000  or  8000;  and  I  have  ascertained  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  number  paid  toll  for,  always  much 
exceeds  the  actual  supply.  These  e^ageei  ated  state- 
ments have  the  effect  of  causing  a  dullness  of  trade, 
which  dperatis  very  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of 
many  of  your  friends.  Oo  inquiring  wherefore  is  this  ? 
the  salesmen  s»y  it  is  necessary  to  bespeak  for  a  much 
largei  numi  er  than  they  espec;,  that  thi-y  may  get  room 
for  what  they  actually  have.  Again,  I  have  observed  with 
wonder  tV.e  amczing  difference  between  the  Monday  and 
Friday  supply,  which  can  be  seen  by  your  own  weekly 
reports  ;  and  anybody  attending  th?  la'tsr  day  must  have 
noticed  how  comparatively  insignificant  a  market  it  is  in 
all  respects,  and  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  throw  more 
importance  into  it,  esp? cially  a^ter  lamb  season  is  over. 


lished  ;  and  doubllesa  a  good  deal  of  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtainedby  different  chemists  is  attributable, 
not  to  errors  in  the  process,  but  to  actual  differences  in 
the  composition  of  the  substances  analysed.  For  the 
farmers  know  well  enough,  from  the  various  results 
which  attend  at  different  times  the  same  food,  say  oil- 
cake, that  its  quality  and  composition  vary  extremely. 

In  the  subjoined  analyses  the  first  column  represents 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  article,  as  sold  and  used  as 
food,  amounting  in  one  case  to  no  less  than  one-seventh. 
It  is  rarely  kept  in  mind  by  farmers  how  large  a  portion, 
not  only  of  food,  but  of  manures,  that  they  buy  is  useless 
water.  The  second  column  is  gluten,  which  is  said  to  he 
identical  in  its  composition  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
which,  when  the  other  ingredients  of  food  are  adminis- 
tered in  safScient  quantity,  is  supjiosed  to  be  taken  up 
bodily  by  the  animal  in  the  act  of  digestion,  and  thus 
made  to  form  an  equal  weight  of  flesh.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  food.  The  fourth 
column  gives  the  quantities  of  fat  these  substances  re- 
spectively contain.  It  is  on  the  ultimate  uses  of  thi'j 
substance  as  food  that  so  much  discassion  has  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  German  chemists  :  the 
former  asserting  that  it  takes  its  place  immediately 
in  the  animal  frame,  just  as  with  the  gluten  ;  and 
the  liiiter  that  it  serves  as  fuel  for  sustaining  the 
heat  of  the  animal  bv  the  process  of  respiration  in  the 
lungs,  and  that  animal' fat  is  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
combustion  of  this  and  other  substances  there.  The 
third  column  contains  the  qunntitiea  of  substances,  which 
it  ivould  certainly  have  been  well  to  have  kept  separate,  as 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre  cr  husk  ;  these  differ 
so  much  in  their  value  as  food,  that  the  table  would  have 
been  more  instructive  had  the  quantity  of  each  becnsta'ed. 
The  last  column  gives  the  quantity  of  ash  contained  m 
Maize,  Rice-dust,  and  Linseed  respectively.  The  foUow- 
is  the  tabular  account  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  I 
have  appended  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Gyde,  on  tho 
analyses  contained  in  it.  ^ 
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"  IncloVed  you  will  receive  the  analyses  of  the  Maize 
Rice,  and  Linseed.  The  fatty  matter  has  been  verified 
by  a  second  analysis  :  this  I  was  induced  to  do  Irom  the 
large  amount  of  fat  obtained  from  the  Rice  on  my  first 
analysis  ;  for  which  I  can  only  account  by  supposing 
that  the  husk  was  ground  with  the  grain,  i.  e.,  that  the 
Rice  was  not  freed  from  its  outer  covering  as  we  see  it  m 
the  market,  before  it  was  ground;  if  so,  the  increase  of 
fat  over  the  amount  contained  in  the  published  analyses 


with  the  pollen  of  the 
Golden  Hervey.  The  Downton  Pippin  is  also  evidently 
a  cross  from  the  yellow  Siberian  Crab,  probably  with  the 
old  Orange  Pippin.  The  Downton  Pippin  is  said  not 
to  make  eood  Cider.  The  Siberian  Hervey  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  tried  unmised  ;  my  own  opinion  of 
it 'is  favourable,  and  I  have  several  young  trees  grafted 
with  it ;  my  reasons  for  doing  so  are— the  hardy  consti- 
tution and  capability  to  bear  the  easterly  winds  and 
spring  frosts  it  inherits  from  the  Siberian  Crab  ;  and 
also  the  rich  flavour  and  abundance  of  kernel  it  affords. 
The  mode  of  inoculation  is  simple  : — 

Having  fixed  oa  the  varieties  you  intend  to  cross, 
select  a  healthy  bunch  of  blossoms,  before  quite  open, 
and,  carefully  opening  the  buds,  cutoff  the  stamens,  and 
clote  the  buds  again,  which  must  then  be  inclosed  in  a  bag 
of  fine  muslin  or  gauze  that  will  admit  the  sun  and  air, 
hut  prevent  bees  or  flies  from  touching  them.  In  a  few- 
days  the  buds  will  open  with  the  pistil  or  female  organs 
only.  Some  healthy  blossoms  must  then  be  selected 
from  the  tree  intended  for  the  male  parent,  and  the  tips 
or  stigmas  of  the  prepa,-ed  blossom  touched  with  the 
pollen  or  farina  from  the  anthers  or  ends  of  the  male 
blossoms  ;  the  coveiing  must  then  be  replaced  and  nil 
oth.  r  blossoms  cut  off  the  branch.  The  kernels  of  the 
Apples  afterwards  so  produced  must  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  fruit,  kept  in  dry  sand  during  the  winter,  and 
sown  in  fine  rich  mould  in  i'ebruary  (if  on  a  hot-bed  the 
better),  and  if  transplanted  and  kept  well  manured,  they 
ivill  probably  bear  fruit  in  sis  or  teven  years."*  If, 
however,  a  more  general  and  extensive  quantity  of  seed- 
lings are  required,  the  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to  select  a 
lew  bushels  of  the  finest  fruit  at  the  cider-mill,  and 
vthen  half  ground  and  the  kernels  not  crushed,  fill  a  hair- 
cloth Kith  the  pulp,  which,  when  pressed  ;lry  and  broken 
up  fine,  is  put  in  h  moderately  dry  place,  secure  from 
mice,  and  drilled  with  the  kernels  it  contains  in  the 
spring,  in  February  or  March. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  young  plants  have  many  enemies. 
Birds  must  be  scared,  mice  caught  in  traps,  and  worms 
and  snails  dressed  occasionally  with  lime  or  wood  ashes, 
or  they  will  destroy  numbers  of  the  young  seedlings  ; 
but  in  a  short  time  wood  is  formed,  and  the  only  thing 
then  necessary  is  to  keep  them  hoed  clean  and  well  sup- 
pliied  wiih  water  or  liquid  manure.  I  have  had  plants 
3  or  4  feet  high  the  first  year.  In  November  or  February 
the   seedling   plants   should   be  transplanted  into  rows, 

1  foot  between  each  plant  and  2  feet  or  a  yard  between 
the  rows,  and  here  they  may  remain  two  years.  When 
three  years  old  the  freest  growing  trees,  with  large 
broad  leaves  and  smooth  dork-coloured  bark,  may  be 
planted  out  by  themselves  to  remain  till  they  hear  fruit, 
as  they  are  most  likely  to  produce  new  varieties. 
The  remaining  plants  should  be  removed  again  into  rows 

2  feet  by  3  feet  asunder;  and  if  this  is  done  early  in  the 


See  Baxter's  "  Horticultural  Library,'' 
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autumn  they  may  be  grafted  the  next  spring,  or  budded 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  midsummer  till  IMicheclmas. 

Grajtiny  I  jireiVr  to  be  done  while  tlie  stock  is  young, 
and  in  ihe  nursery,  as  the  grnft.  being  put  into  the  stock, 
about  ]  foot  from  Mie  earth,  becomes  in  fact  the  stem  of 
the  future  tree,  and  is  not  liuble  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds  or  split  by  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  cleft-grafiing,  when  the  stock  is  older. 
Splice-grafting  on  small  trees  is  also  more  certain  :  not 
one  graft  in  20  ought  to  fail ;  and  if  the  land  is  kept,  as 
it  should  be,  in  high  condition,  tbey  will  bhoot  from  2  to 
5  feet,  and  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  years,  be  fit  for 
the  orcharJ.  I  exhibit  u  young  tree  grafted  the  10th 
of  April  last,  now  5  feet  high,  and  J  of  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference. Grafts  may  be  sent  any  distance,  by  the 
simple  plan  of  inserting  the  lower  end  in  a  Potato.  In 
IS.Sb'  I  brought  home  Apple  and  Crab  grafts  from  the 
farthest  settled  part  of  Canada.  I  was  two  months 
travelling  home  ;  tb*^y  came  jierfectly  fresh,  and  have 
Bince  borne  fruit.  The  Potatoes  I  exhibit  to-day  are 
descended  from  ihose  I  brought  home  v."ith  the  grafts 
Btuck  in  them  eight  years  since. 

Budding  is  an  operation  that  may  be  performed  even 
earlier  tluin  splice-crafting,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not 
materially  injuring  the  atock  should  it  fail,  which  if  done 
in  proper  season,  (August  or  September,)  will  scarcely  be 
the  case  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent.  There  appears 
to  exist  an  analogy  ia  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  many 
things  :  thus,  the  natural  decay  of  individual  families,  not 
only  of  man  but  of  the  inferior  animals,  has  its  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Apple.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
old  fruit  that  cannot  be  kept  long  in  a  healthy  state — 
they  strike  readily  frotg  the  graft,  flourish  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  begin  to  canker,  and  die  back  one  yenr 
what  they  grew  the  preceding.  Of  t'aeae  I  will  mention 
the  Russet,  Orange  Pippin,  Orange  Pearmain,  and 
Golden  Pippin  ;  and  theie  are  symptoms  of  decline  in 
young  trees  grafted  with  that  very  geoerally  useful  Apple 
the  Bromley.  I  have  tried  most  of  these  old  sorts  on 
the  most  vigorous  youcg  stocks,  both  by  budding  and 
grafting,  but  the  seeds  of  degeneracy  and  decay  are 
transmitted  from  the  parent  tree,  so  that  premature 
decline  and  di. appointment  is  the  consequence.  This 
predisposition  to  decay  also  appears  to  invite  that  pest 
to  nur.--eries  and  orchards,  the  Aphis  or  American  Slight : 
the  best  remedy  I  know  of  is  simply  to  cut  out  the 
infected  part  with  a  keen  knife,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
stem  or  bough  with  strong  soap-suds  applied  with  a 
brush  aud  well  rubbed  in. 

(To  be  concluded  next  iueeJi,)\ 


ON  SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AS  A  MANURE. 
This  substance  is  composed  of  25.7  parts  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  23. 9  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  54.4  of  water.  It 
is  often  used  in  manuring  meadovi'S  and  other  fields, 
generally  in  an  impure  state,  as  it  is  fouud  naturally  in 
certain  sorts  of  brown  coal  and  peat,  of  which  it  generally 
forms  a  constituent  part.  I  twill  be  of  use  wherever  gypsum 
is  beneficial,  but  it  mu&t  not  be  used  in  large  quantities ; 
because,  as  it  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  it  will 
supply  ihe  plants  with  too  much  sulphuric  acid,  snd  also 
with  iron  ;  in  fact,  with  more  than  they  can  assimilate. 
On  calcareous  soils,  Lov/ever,  large  quantities  may  be 
Eoore  safely  applied,  as  then  it  will  be  easily  decomposed  ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  lime  into  gypsum. 
It  is  often  said  that  green  vitrioJ,  or  those  substances 
which  contain  it,  will  only  act  beneficially  on  soils 
containing  much  carbonate  of  lirae  ;  but  I  entirely  dis- 
approve of  this  assertion,  as  1  have  seen  cases  in  which 
it  has  acted  most  beneficially  on  soils  which  did  not  con- 
tain any  carbonate  of  lime  at  all.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  this  substance  will  be  of  no  use  to  a  soil  which 
already  contains  much  gypsum,  as  the  plants  will  have 
been  supplied  with  the  required  sulphur  from  the  latter 
source. 

Of  those  mineral  substances  (peat,  brown  coal,  &c.) 
which  contain  sulphate  of  iron,  only  so  much  is   to   be 
used  as  that  30  to  40  lbs.  of  the  salt  may  come  to  one 
acre  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible    to  say,  till 
after  analysis,  how  much  of  the  mineral  is  to  be  taken. 
■  In  soils  which  contain  much  humus,  or  free    humic 
acid,  green  vitriol,  or  a  mineral  containing   it,  will  be 
1  always  hurtful,  as  it  will  be  decomposed   by  the  humic 
!  acid,  aud  both  the  humate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  thus 
formed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  set  free,  will  injure 
the  plants ;  the  former    substance  supplying  them  with 
too  much  iron,  whilst  the  latter  will  corrode  their  roots. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  on  tbis    subject,  which 
.remove  any  doubt  that   can  possibly  arise.    At  times, 
J  soils,  whether  rich  or  poor  in  humus,  already  contain  so 
l|much  sulphate   of  iron,  that    they   are   thereby    quite 
[barren  ;  in  this  case,  it  may  be  much  improved  by  lime 
or  marl,  for  then  gypsum  will  be  formed,  and  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  separated,  which,  if  the  soil  be  exposed  to 
ie  air,  will  be  converted  into  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

As  sulphate  of  iron  assists  vegetation  by  the  sulphuric 

icid  which  it  supplies,  it  will  be  especially  beneficial   to 

hose  plants  which  require  much  sulphur  for  the  forma- 

ion  of  albumen,  gluten,  and  legumen,  amongst  which 

re  Clovers,  Peas,  13eans,  Vetches,  Flax,  Rape,  and  gene- 

,ally  the  different  sorts  of  Crucifers.     It  is  strewed  in 

Ihe  form  of  powder  over  the  growing  plsnts,  or  harrowed 

la  with  the  seed.     The  scattering  of  it,  however,  must 

e  done  most  accurately  ;  because,  where  it  comes  to  lie 

00  thick,  it  kills  the  plants  instantaneously,   very  soon 

lying  them  the  appearance  of  baviog  been  burnt.     It 

Jill,  therefore,  be    safest  to    strew   it   over   the  fields 

efore  sowing,  and  also  to  mix  it  with  a  little  dry  earth. 

leavy,  clayey  soils  will  bear  more   of  this  substance 

lan  light  ones. 

Ihs.  effccts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as.  it  is  so  very  soluble 


in  water,  will  pass  away  still  more  quickly  than  tliose  ot 
gypsum  ;  the  more  so,  as,  unless  the  soil  be  very  cal- 
careous, sdihU  quantitea  only  are  to  be  used. 

Arthur  Young  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  England, 
a  certain  sort  of  peat-dust  is-  strewed  over  pastures, 
which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  Thistles  ;  most  pro- 
bably it  contains  also  some  vitriol  of  iron,  for  this 
substance  will  kill  weeds  whose  roots  reach  deep  into 
the  soil. 

It  is  generally  in  an"  impure  state  that  this  substance 
is  used  as  manure ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  Upper 
Lausnitz  (Oppelsdorf  and  Niederengersdorf)  it  is  found 
and  applied  in  a  sort  of  brown  coal ;  in  Picardy,  in  a 
sort  of  peat ;  and  in  Kanover,  in  a  sort  of  earth,  lying 
on  the  borders  of  the  high  moors.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  thought  that  the  brown  coal  acts  in  virtue  of  its 
carbon  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  carbon  cannot  nourish 
plants,  as  it  is  not  soluble  in  water;  and  secondly,  there 
is  such  a  small  quantity  conveyed  of  it  on  the  field,  that 
it  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  amount  required 
for  one  crop;  and  thirdly,  the  ashes  of  peat  and  brown 
coal,  containing  vitriol,  are  a  stronger  manure  than  the 
substances  themselves.  The  brown  coal  of  the  Upper 
Lausnitz,  like  the  otlier  minerals  mentioned  above, 
benefit  (like  the  pure  vitriol)  those  crops  only  which  are 
also  improved  by  gypsum  ;  and  this  also  proves  that  the 
sulphate  of  iron  v;hich  they  contain  is  the  manuring 
substance.  At  times,  brown  coals  and  peats  contain 
only  sulphuret  of  iron  ;  but  this  comes  at  once  into 
operation  as  soon  as  the  sulphate  has  been  formed  from 
it.  Biown  coal  generally  contains  nitrogen,  but  as  the 
amount  of  this  is  very  trifling,  it  does  not  deserve  atten- 
tion. It  does  Tiot  excite  decomposition  in  the  soil, 
and,  therefore,  acts  solely  through  the  vitriol. — Sprengel. 


MR.  HEWITT  D.WIS'S  SYSTEM  OF  FARMING. 

[Tbe  foUowinjj  letter  is  taken  trcm  the  Maidstone  Gazette  ] 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  at  tbe  time  I  gave  publicity 
to  my  rotation  of  crops,  I  should  have  accompanied  it 
with  estimates  of  the  expenditure  and  returns,  for  I 
fancy  the  principal  value  of  that  rotation  is  the  excess 
of  tbe  returns  over  the  expenditure,  which  is  obtained 
by  it,  and  which  can  be  shown  only  by  figures.  Wi  th  a 
view  to  supply  tbis  omission,  I  forward  joa  the  inclosed 
account,  which  I  hope  vvill  be  understood. 

It  has  been  my  desire,  in  this  estimate,  to  make  my- 
self perfectly  safe,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  taken  a 
very  high  scale  of  charges  on  the  one  side,  whilst  on  the 
other  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  are  put 
below  what  I  have  actually  realised.  To  me,  therefore, 
the  calculation  turns  cut  very  satisfactorily,  for  I  find, 
with  corn  at  the  very  low  market  prices  at  which  I  have 
put  it,  and  the  green  crops  and  fodder  at  extremely  low 
feeding  prices,  a  profit  of  25s.  per  annum  per  acre  is  the 
result. 

The  labour  is  taken  at  2s.  per  day  for  the  men,  and 
5s.  per  day  for  tbe  horses  and  wear  of  tackle.  There 
remains  another  calculation  to  be  made,  namely,  the 
profit  or  loss  on  stock,  valuing  to  them  the  farm  produce 
at  the  low  prices  I  have  affixed,  and  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  the  high  price  at  which  I  have  charged 
their  manure. 

My  estimation  of  guano  and  arlificiai  manures  is  very 
low,  for  even  allowing  these  to  produce  Turnips  (which, 
after  all  that  has  been  said,  is  the  only  crop  which  it 
has  been  shown  tbey  can  be  applied  to,)  the  value  of  the 
crop  depends  on  the  return  the  stock  will  pay,  and  it  is 
of  little  use  to  grow  cattle  food,  if  the  cattle  will  not 
afford  a  profit  in  their  consumption  of  it. 

Dr.  CR0PPING3  FOR  TUR.S'IP  SOILS. 

Ist  Year.        GREEK  RYE  (one  acre.)         £    s.    d.  ^   s,    d. 
Broadsliearing  the  Wheat  stubble    0    6    0 

Ploughini; 0  10     0 

Harrowings  and  drillings 0    6    0 

Seoci,  IJ  bushel 076 

SundrliiS 0     6     0 

Half  a  year's  rent,  rates,  tithe, 
interest  of  capital,  and  manage- 
ment        0  15     0 

396 

TURNIPS. 

Dressing,  20  loads  of  dung  at  6s.  6  0  0 
•Ploughings,  twic?  (once  deep)  ..ISO 
Harrowin^fs,     rollings,     diillmg, 

scuffling,  three  times 0  13    0 

Ridging  and  splitting 0  14    0 

Seed 0  13    0 

Hoeing  aud  weeding 0  10    0 

Sundries    0     5     0 

Half  a  year's  rent,  &:c 0  15    0 

10    8     0 

Id  Year.  OATS. 

Ploughing  (deep") 0  14    0 

Rolling,  harrowings,  end  drilling  060 

Seed,  two  bushels  0    6    0 

Sundries 0     5     0 

Alowing,     harvesting,     stacking, 

threshing,  and  marketing    ....  1  10     0 

A  year's  rent,  S:c 1  10    0 

4  U     0 

3d  Year.  SEEDS. 

Clover  and  expense  of  sowing    . .  0  14  0 
Rolling,  stone  picking,  and  har- 
rowing      0    5  0 

Sundries 0    5  0 

Mowing,  haying,  and  stacking  . .  1  10  0 

Ditto,  second  cut 10  0 

A  year's  rent,  &c 1    10  0 

. 5     4     0 

4th  Year.  PEAS. 

Ploughing  (deep) 0  14  0 

Harrowings,  rolling,  drilling,  and 

three  times  scuffling 0  13  6 

Hoeing  and  weeding 066 

Seed,  two  bushels    0    9  0 

Sundries 0    6  0 

Mowing,     harvesting,     stacking, 

and  trenching 110  0 

A  year's  rent,  &c 1  10  0 

5     8     0 

Carried  forward £1^    0    6 


Brought  lorward  j6*28    0    6 

5th  Year.  WHEAT.  J!    s.    d. 

Broadshear'ng  Pea  stubble   0    6    0 

Ploughing  (deep) 0  14     0 

Harrowings,  rolling,  and  drilling    0    7    6 

Kocing  and  weeding 070 

Seed,  one  bushel 0    7    0 

Sundries 0    5     0 

Reaping,    harvesting,    threshing, 

and  mariieting 2    0     0 

Reut,&c 110    0 

5  16    6 

^^33  17     0 
Profit  in  five  years,  or  25s.  per  acre  per 
annum  (as  shown  by  the  following  valua- 
tion of  produce) 6    5    0 

£W    2     0 

Cr. 

1st  Year. 

Sheepfeed(Rve}in  April,  valued  at    15    0 
Sheep  feed  (TuruipsJ 3    0    0 

4    5     0 

2d  Year. 

Oats,  7  qrs.  at  22s 7  14    0 

Straw,  2  loads,  at  ISs 1  16    0 

9  10    0 

3d  Year. 

Hay,  1 J  loads,  at  80s 5    0    0 

Ditto,  sf court  cut,  1  load,  at  60s...     3    0    0 
Sheep  feed  (Clover) 0  10    0 

8  10    0 

4th  Year. 

Peas,  3  qrs.,  at  32s 4  16    0 

Haulm,  Ij  load,  at  20s 110    0 

660 

5th  Year. 

Wheat.  3^  quarters,  at  50s 8  15    0 

Straw,  2  loads,  at  2Ss 2  16    0 

11  11     0 

£ifs    2    0 
Hiwitt  Davis,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon,  Nuv.  29. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Wages  of  Farm  Servants. — Your  correspondent,  at 
p.  859,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  hinds  of  East  Lo- 
thian, and  of  the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  kind,  defends 
that  remnant  of  feudalism,  on  grounds  which  appear 
to  me  utterly  nntenable,  viz.,  that  the  hind  seldom  having 
money  in  his  possession,  is  thereby  prevented  from  fre- 
quenting the  alehouse,  and  from  acquiring  habits  of  dissi- 
pation ;  and  that  the  scarcity  of  money  gives  it  a  value  in 
his  eyes,  which  leads  to  habits  of  frugality,  by  which  he 
is  often  enabled  to  lay  by  a  store  for  old  age.  Now, 
allowing  these  arguments  their  utmost  weight — admitting 
most  fully  the  value  of  habits  of  frugality,  and  tho 
odiousness  of  the  custom  of  public-house  tippling,  a 
custom  so  pernicions  that  "  no  man's  hatred  ever 
wronged  it  yet," — I  think  that  even  these  advantages  are 
dearly  purchased  by  tbe  loss  of  independence  of  spirit 
ani  self-respect;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  a  system, 
which  places  the  labourer  on  a  footing  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  cattle  which  he  tends,  though  ic  may  produce 
contented  and  laborious  serfs,  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  manly  and  independent  peasantry.  Man  has 
been  made  (and  wisely  made)  an  accountable  being,  with 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  with  good  and  evil  placed 
before  him,  and  power,  if  he  choose,  to  take  the  evil  and 
reject  the  good  ;  and  it  is  by  overcoming  difiioulties,  and 
combating  evil,  thet  his  moral  character  is  exalted  and 
perfected.  If  the  labourer's  propensity  to  dissipation  is  so 
great,  and  his  power  of  self-control  so  small,  as  to  render 
a  system  of  this  kind  necessary  to  restrain  him,  I  think 
it  onght  to  be  regarded  (like  putting  a  strait  jacket  on 
a  madman,  or  confining  a  criminal  in  a  prison)  rather  as 
an  evil  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  a  greater,  than  as  a 
system  which  it  is  desirable  to  continue  one  moment 
longer  than  the  cause  for  it  exists  ;  and  that  the  most 
strenuous  endeavours  should  be  made  to  raise  the  moral 
character  of  the  labourer,  that  he  may  present  the  nobler 
spectacle  of  a  man  sober  and  industrious  from  principle 
and  not  from  constraint.  —  W.  H.  M.,  Trentham. 

Cotswold  Farming. — Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  the 
farmers  who  make  cheese  upon  the  Coiswolds,  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  make  generally  from  IJ  tons 
to  2  tons  per  annum.  The  farmers  vrho  put  Oats  after 
Wheat  generally  breastplough  tbe  land  after  the  stubble 
is  secured,  and  they  thus  prepare  the  land  for  Peas  or 
spring  Vetches  ;  but  when  Turnips  are  intended  after 
Wheat,  the  land  is  ploughed  op,  and  left  for  the  frost  to 
mollify  it.  But  here  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
many  objecling  to  deep  ploughing  ;  but  I  am  confident 
land  cannot  be  cleaned  without  it,  and  so  far  from  its 
injuring  the  after  crops,  I  have,  though  labouring  under 
the  disadvantage  of  impoverished  land,  invariably  grown 
better  Turnips  than  my  neighbours.  They  argue  that, 
if  you  keep  the  top  soil  clean,  with  light  ploughing,  or 
with  even  the  breast-plough,  tbe  Couch-grass  from  be- 
neath will  die  ;  but  1  very  clearly  proved  the  reverse 
this  year,  for  I  ploughed  a  few  acres  of  land  very  shal- 
low, and  got  tbe  surface  perfectly  clean;  it  was  left  for 
some  time,  and  the  Couch-grass  appeared  ;  I  examined 
it  with  my  bailiff,  and  found  the  Couch  sprung  up  from 
the  soil  which  was  not  moved  with  the  plough ;  I  bad 
it  ploughed  a  little  deeper  and  cleaned  it  perfectly:  owing 
to  the  dry  weather,  it  was  left  for  some  time,  and  the 
Couch  again  appeared  ;  we  a  second  time  proved  that  it 
came  from  below  the  ploughed  land  ;  I  then  ploughed  it 
a  good  deal  deeper,  got  under  the  roots  of  Couch,  and 
so  far  from  the  land  being  spoiled,  as  many  prophesied, 
I  have  the  best  piece  of  late  Turnips  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— and  this  on  the  very  land  which  is  stated  will  not 
bear  deep  ploughing  ;  on  part  of  it  I  drop-drilled  about 
4  bushels  of  bones,  with  a  little  dried  night-soil  and 
ashes  ;  and  on  another  part  rather  more  than  1  cwt.  of 
guauo,  with  asies  i_  we  generally  drop-drill  about  20 
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bushels  ot  allies  and  bones.  I  have  never  pat  on  more 
than  6  bushels  of  bouts  with  the  drop-Jrill,  and  have 
succeeded  well,  considering  the  land  the  Turnips  have 
been  grown  upon.  The  drop-drill  has  been  little  used 
on  the  Cotswolds  till  the  last  few  years,  and  now  it  is 
becoming  more  general  in  its  use.  Those  who  do  not 
use  it  drill  about  12  qrs.  of  bones  with  ashes  on  the  land 
ivhich  is  not  dunged  for  Turnips  ;  and  many  people 
prefer  drilling  their  Turnips  on  the  manured  laud,  in 
order  to  facilitata  the  hoeing,  which  operation  is  usually 
badly  performed,  by  men  with  long  handles  to  their  hoes, 
and  with  erect  bodies,  so  unlike  the  perfect  hoers  in 
Wiltshire,  with  tlieir  short  handles  and  bent  bodies. 
"VTith  an  erect  body  a  man  can  only  chop  the  ground, 
and  much  is  not  cut  at  all.  The  Turnips  are  mostly 
consumed  upon  the  land  by  sheep,  and  there  are  few 
farms  without  Gardener's  tarnip-cutter.  I  dj  not  think 
ehough  Swedes  are  grown  ;  they  do  not  bear  a  greater 
proporticn  than  one-fifth  of  the  Tarnip-Iind.  The  land 
is  usually  the  following  spring  laid  down  with  Clover 
and  Rje-jrass,  in  either  Barley  or  Oats ;  on  the  poor 
land  Cow-zrass  is  superior  to  Clover,  it  lasts  longer,  and 
produces  a  much  larger  crop.  On  the  best  land  2  tons 
per  acre  is  not  a  very  unusual  crop. — Anonymous. 

Allotmcnls. — 2[r.  Cowper's  Bill. —  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  great  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the 
labourer  by  a  judicious  system  of  allotmenti,  always 
keeping  in  mind,  that  land  thus  appropriated  should  be 
let  at  the  farming  price.  Yet,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  parish  affiiirs,  there  appears  to  be  insuperable  diS- 
culties  to  overcome  in  legislating  upon  the  question.  If 
it  is  made  incumbent  opon  wardens  to  hire  land,  in  the 
event  of  no  waste  land  existing,  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  rates,  how  are  they  to  decide  who  is  to  benefit  by 
it  ?  for  it  is  quite  certain  all  cannot ;  and,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  those  who  pay  rates  as  poor  men  will  have  a 
claim.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  petty  jealousies  so  prevalent  in  every  small 
community,  I  am  averse  to  legislative  interference,  which 
would  excite  endless  squabbling  and  discontent.  Since 
the  subject  of  garden  allotments  has  been  brought  before 
the  public  so  prominently,  landowners  have  more  gene- 
rally encouraged  the  project.  The  efScacy  of  the  plan 
appears  to  rest  mainly  on  two  points,  viz.  ; — a  moderate 
rent  to  the  holder,  anJ  not  permitting  him  to  have  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  free  of  tithes  and  rates — these 
to  he  charged  in  the  rent.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for 
small  farms  (more  of  this  another  time),  which  should  bo 
kept  distinct  from  allotments  ;  the  latter  mast  not,  on 
any  accoant,  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  former  ;  such  a 
mistake  would  destroy  the  benefit  of  both.  A  man  mast 
have  either  just  enough  to  employ  his  leisure  hours,  or 
sufficient  ground  to  maintain  himself  and  family  without 
seeking  work  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  and  manufacturer  was  never  lower  than  it  is  at 
present,  yet  the  idea  of  supposing  men  will  take  advan- 
tage of  au  indulgence,  and  neglect  their  master's  inte- 
rests, is  too  uncharitable  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
I  am  satisfied  the  desire  to  raise  themselves  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  fellow-creatures  is  still  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  working  classes,  and  only  requires  proper 
encouragement  to  shine  forth,  and  become  evidence  of  a 
true  and  kiudly  spirit.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  a  practical  parish  man  on  the  Allotment  Bill.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  in  any  way;  and  if  the  seneral  wish 
appears  to  be  for  the  measure,  I  will  endeavour  to  assist 
in  carrying  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  but,  at 
present,  I  conceive  it  will  act  more  to  the  disadvantage 
than  advantage  of  parishes  and  the  labourers  belong- 
ing to  them.  It  is  better  to  watch  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  voluntarily  adopted,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  good,  than  to  force  it  upon  willing 
shoulders  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  the  very  act  of 
compulsion  makes  even  a  positive  benefit  distaste- 
ful to  the  party  conferring  it — such  is  human  na- 
ture. The  meddling  of  the  law  with  what  may  be 
more  satisfactorily  arranged  by  individuals,  cannot  be 
recommended.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  half  a  dozen 
persons,  resident  in  a  parish,  joining  together  to  take 
land  at  a  farmer's  rent,  which  they  may  relet  at  the  same 
to  the  labourer,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions, 
insuring  good  behaviour  and  thorouL'h  tillage.  But  if 
such  power  is  given  to  wardens  for  the  relief  of  a  parish, 
they  will  probably  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  in 
order  to  make  it  pay,  and  thus  be  authorised  to  convert 
intended  allotments  into  accommodaticn  land — two  very 
different  things — one  adding  to  the  comfo:ts  of  the 
industrious  but  indigent  man,  the  other  entalUng  in- 
creased miseries  upon  him,  by  leading  him  into  expense, 
which  even  his  extra  toil  will  not  extricate  him  from. 
I  trust  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will  take 
up  allotments  in  connection  with  rates  and  parish  affairs. 
This  should  be  fully  and  impartially  examined  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament. — Falcon. 

Irish  Furze. — In  the  answers  to  correspondents  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazelle  (page  87S),  it  is  asked  if  any 
one  can  communicate  information  concerning  the  "Furze 
that  has  no  thorns."  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated 
that  such  a  plant  as  a  Furze  without  thorns  does  not 
ciist.  In  the  Irish  Furze  the  thorns  are  very  much  lesj 
rigid  and  more  slender  than  in  our  well-known  Enelish 
species  ;  indeed  so  soft  that  the  hand  may  be  passed  up 
a  shoot  of  it  without  suffering  any  injury,  which  certainly 
could  not  be  done  with  either  the  Ulex  europeus  or  U. 
nanus.  The  Irish  Furze  ( Ulex  striclus)  has  been  some- 
times cultivated  as  fodder,  and  possesses  the  same  highly 
nutritive  properties  which  are  found  in  the  U.  europiEUS, 
without  requiring  much,  if  any  crushing.  It  is  a  native 
of  IrelanJ,  where  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry's  Park,  ia   the  county  of  Down,  in  aboat 


the  year  1815,  and  is  said  also  to  occur  in  a  few  other  I  to  grow.  For  plants  of  large  growth,  the  ew  an- 
places  in  the  north  of  that  county.  Its  habit  of  growth  swers  well,  and  is  seldom  touched.  Wood  or  Spruce 
is  very  different  from  that  of  our  o'her  species,  not  hav-  j  Lsurel  {Daphne  laurcola)  is  quite  safe  from  their 
ing  thair  spreading  habit,  but  the  branches  all  »rowin"-  in  '  attacks.  I  believe  the  common  Box  (Buxus  arboretum) 
an  upright  man.".er  and  close  to  each  other,  so  as  often  to  Ms  seldom  attacked,  and  I  may  add  Butchers'  B.-oom 
form  a  table-like  suri'ace  at  the  top.  Loudon  informs  j  (Ruscus  aculeatua). — B.  B.  Billiiii;ton,  F.lmham  Hall 
us  ("  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  202)  that  sheep  and    Gardens. 


cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  eat  its  branches  without 
injuring  their  mouths.  It  prefers  a  mild  and  moist  cli- 
mate, and  would  probably  succeed  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  never  seen  it  cultivated  for  fodder, 
but  have  known  very  excellent  hedges  formed  of  it,  and 
believe  that  in  Jersey,  where  it  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
it  has  its  shoots  cue  off  for  the  use  of  the  cows,  without 
injuring,  but  rather  improving  the  fence.  It  is  scarcelv 
necessary  to  add,  that  it  can  only  be  used  as  a  fence  in 
places  where  sheep  and  cattle  have  not  access  to  it.  A« 
the  plant  very  seldom  flowers,  it  is  difficult  to  ob'ain 
seed,  and  it  must  be  increased  by  cuttings  which  strike 
eisily.  Some  botanists  have  doubted  the  claims  of  the 
U.  strictus  to  be  coniidered  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
they  hare  not  agreed  amonjst.  themselves  to  which  of 
our  species  it  ought  to  be  referred  ;  and  I  concur  mo«t 
fully  with  Dr.  Lindley  in  believing  it  to  be  really  dis- 
tinct from  both  of  them.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  technical  botanical  characteristics,  and  I  must 
therefore  refer  those  who  may  :ake  any  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  subject,  to  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Flora,"  2d  eJ.  p.  322;  to  my  psper  in  the  "Annals 
of  XaL  Hist."  vol  V.  p.  300  ;  or  to  my  "  Manual  of  Brit. 
Bot."  p.  69.  where  they  will  be  found.  Numerous  seed- 
lings were  raised  from  this  plant  by  Mr.  Cameron,  the 
excellent  Curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Garden, 
all  of  which  are  exactly  like  their  parent.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  agricultural 
value  of  Furze,  since  I  am  not  a  practical  agriculturist, 
but  only  a  botanist ;  but  as  many  writers  in  the  .-ifjricul- 
tural  Gazelle  seem  to  consider  even  common  Furze  to 
be  deserving  of  cultivttion  as  fodder,  notwithstanding 
the  necessity  of  crushing  it  before  it  can  be  used,  it  does 
ie«m  to  me  that  the  Irish  Furze  must  be  well  deaerving 
of  a  trial,  froin  its  much  more  lucculent  charactsr,  and 
the  weakness  of  its  thorns,  which  are  so  slight  ai  to 
hive  led  to  the  idea  that  it  is  without  any. —  Charles  C. 
Babinglon,  SI.  John^s  Coll.  Cambridge.  Dec.  30. 

Inorganic  Elements  of  Grain  and  Straw. — In  a  lec- 
ture delivered  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery,  Manchester, 
in  May,  1841,  i:  was  there  stated  that  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  element  required  by  the  plant  in  100  parts  of 
Wheat,  are  15 '5  of  ashes  ;  in  the  same  quantity  of  the 
dry  stalks  of  Barley,  8'54  ;  in  100  parts  of  the  stalks  of 
Oats,  4'42.     I  cannot  in  any  way  make  this  correspond 


Is  Guano  trie  Dung  of  Birds,  or  Fossi!  Earth  i" 

I  feel  assured   the   more  fully  this  question  is  entered 

into,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  conferred  upon  tho 
agriculturist;  for  should  it  be  found  to  be  fossil  earth,  as 
many  suppose,  will  it  not  cause  such  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  if  we  have  not  in  this  ciuntry  an 
earth  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  guano  ? — J.  G~, 
Fulham.  [The  answer  to  this  question  is  already  suffi- 
ciently well  determined.  Guano  is  that  which  remains 
of  the  accumulated  droppings  of  sea-fowl  after  an  expo- 
sure for  many — perhaps  hundreds  of  years — to  a  hot 
dry  ciimate.] 

Linseed. — Like  many  of  yonr  readers,  I  was  puzzled 
both  as  to  bruising  and  grinding  Linseed,  as  tbe  metal 
corn-crushers  that  I  tried  were  useless  in  a  very  few 
turns.  Not  wishing  to  be  disappointed  of  so  valaable 
an  assistant  to  dairy  purposes,  I  applied  to  a  friend  to 
make  the  attempt  with  his  water-mill,  and  suggested  to 
him  damaged  rice  for  a  drier;  without  mnc'u  expectation 
of  success,  the  attempt  was  readily  made,  and  succeeded. 
On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  seed,  stones  that  are 
much  worn  arc  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  I  see 
your  correspondent,  "  C.  E.  W.,"  has  succeeded  with 
bran  ;  and,  most  probably,  Barley,  or  any  other  grain, 
mny  be  used  for  grinding  the  Linseed.  I  boil  about 
12  lbs.  of  this  Linseed  and  Rice-meal  in  12  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  stir  into  it  as  much  chaff  as  will  absorb 
the  whole;  this  I  give  to  my  milch  cows  with  admirable 
effect.  The  12  gallons  of  jelly  last  sis  cows  about  two 
days  ;  a  larger  quantity,  no  doubt,  would  be  attended 
with  greater  benefit,  but  as  it  is  quite  new  with  me,  I 
commenced  in  a  small  way.  My  friend  intends  trying 
it  on  his  siieep,  and  thinks  it  will  supersede  the  use  of 
cake. — J.  S. 

On  Breaking  tip  Inferior  Pastures. — This  is  a  sub- 
ject of  immense  and  pressing  importance  at  the  present 
time.  The  laws  of  the  country,  in  their  relief  of  able- 
bodied  men  out  of  employment,  are  destructive  of  t'nc 
social  position  of  the  applicant,  and  which  social  position, 
however  low  in  the  relative  scale  it  may  be,  is  one  which 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  that  the 
poor  man  should  correctly  appreciate.  In  this,  and 
other  parishes  in  this  county,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  inferior  pasture  land  which  bears  a  fallacious 
reat,  and  which  on  the  average  of  years  affords  no  remu- 


with  the  table  No.  1  in   your  val'uable  Gazette  of  April  I  neration  to  the  occupier,  ana  scarcely  any  employment 
20  of  this  year  ;  the  Editor  would  very  much  oblige  by  :  '»    ^^^   V°°^'  landlords  generally   are   taught  to  object 


giving  me  the  true  quantity,  if  the  above  is  not  correct ; 
also  adding  Beans,  Peas,  and  Clover  ;  Beet  and  Turnips, 
if  any  in  the  last  two  mentioned. —  D.  S.  J.  [Your 
figures  are  wrong  ;  — According  to  Sprengel,  1000  lbs.  of 


to  the  breaking  up  of  pasture  land.  "  No,"  is  a  short 
and  easy  answer  to  many  applications,  and  agents  are 
apt  to  foster  this  easy  habit  of  disposing  of  extraordinary 
applications.      But  the  common  sense   of  the    matter 


Wheat  leave  11-77  lbs.,  and  of  Wheat  straw  35-18  lbs.  of  ^°°^^  soon  show  the  question  to  be  a  lindlord's  question 
a«h  ;  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  Barley  leave  23^  lbs.,  and  cl^iefly,  and  not  that  of  the  temporary  ratepayer  or 
of  the  ripe  d.-y  straw  52-42  lbs.  of  ash  ;  I OOO  lbs.  of  Oats  occupier.  The  poor  rate  of  a  parish  is  in  the  nature  of 
leave  26  lb=.,  and  of  Oat  straw  57^  lbs.  of  ash.  See  John-  *  permanent  annuity  of  varying  amount  charged  on  the 
ston's  Lectures.]  '*'"^'  '^^^'^^  ™"^''  '°  ^^  l<"'g-run,  find  its  payment  out 

Refuse  from' ChemiealWorks.— "Ton  will  much  oblige  I  °f  ''■'«  pocket  of  the  landowner.  He  is,  therefore,  more 
me  by  statino  the  effect  of  the  refuse  from  aqua-foriis  mterested  than  any  other  m  the  reduction  of  tUis  charge, 
works  I  purpose  mising  it  with  mud  from  pools.  "^"^  ^''^  "  '^  ^^  ^^°  "f"ses  to  allow  his  land  to  be  con- 
—  Civis.     [ iqua-fortis,  or  nitric  acid,  is  manufactured  |  ^"^^^  f"''""  "^  culture  in  which  it  assists  scarcely  at  aU 


thus : — Sulphuric  acid  is  applied  either  to  nitrate  of  I 
potash  or  nitrite  of  soda,  and  the  nitric  acid  driven  off. 
The  residuum  will  therefore  be  either  sulphate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  according  to  the  salt  used;  and,  being 
a  valuable  material,  cannot  properly  be  termed  refuse. 
There  will  be  nothing  but  this  in  the  residuum.  It  is 
doubtless  a  valuable  manure,  and  may  generally  be  applied 
with  advantage  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  ''  Civis"  means  refuse  from  soda 
works,  not  from  aqua-fortis  works.  The  refuse  from 
soda  works  is  soaper's  ashes,  which  are  extensively  used 
on  heavy  land  as  manure.  When  first  turned  out  they 
consist  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  sulphuret  of  calcium  by  spontaneous  cotobustion  in 
the  heap  becomes  oxidised  to  a  considerable  eiten',  and 
converted  into  sulphite  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Other 
changes  take  place,  leaving  the  main  ingredients  of  the 
heap — sulphate,  sulphite,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Some 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off  from  it.  This  must 
be  a  valuable  material,  particularly  to  heavy  land,  and 
would  be  very  suitable  to  mix  with  mud,  as  "  Civis" 
proposes.  Common  salt  might  be  a  good  addition,  par- 
ticularly if  the  mud  were  applied  to  light  land — 2  cwt. 
per  sere.  As  to  the  quantity  of  soaper's  ashes  to  be  ap- 
plied per  acre,  it  must  vary  with  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
Farmers  generally  use  about  2  waggon-loads  of  soaper's 
ashes  per  acre. — F.] 

Rabbits. — "  An  Old  Subscriber"  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed of  plants  that  are  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
rabbits.  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  plant  better  suited 
for  under-shrubs  than  Rhododendrons  :  they  are  never 
attacked  by  hares  and  rabbits  ;  they  are  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious about  what  soil  they  grow  in  ;  I  have  seen  them 
in  very  shady  situations  in  shrubbery  among  old  trees, 
in  a  yellow  loam,  growing  most  luxuriantly,  forming 
bushes  4  feet  high  and  covering  a  space  4  yards  square, 
having  broad  healthy  leaves,  and  of  a  prostrate  habit.  It 
is  true  they  do  not  tiower  very  freely,  but  they  make  ex 


in  reducing  the  poor  rate  to  one  in  which  it  would 
most  materially  contribute  to  that  result,  and  that  with- 
out any  loss,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  direct  gain  to 
himself.  There  are  many  benevolent  individuals  in  this 
pirish  who  would  rejoice  to  see  your  arguments  effective 
to  the  removal  of  prejudice  on  this  point.  Pat  the  case 
ttrongly,  therefore,  that  the  old  prejudice  in  favour  of 
restricting  tenants  from  breaking  up  any  pastures  is  one 

which  must  ultimately  fail,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

A.  VThituker,  Bockington,  Somerset. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Plemo-Pneumonia — Allow  me  the  liberty  of  ad. 
dressing  to  you  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  become  of  the  greatest  motrent  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  your  country.  I  have  observed 
in  your  Gazette,  that  the  alarming  distemper  which  par- 
tially exists  among  cattle  in  England,  seems,  from  de- 
scription, to  have  the  same  symptoms  as  these  which 
have  been  observed  for  many  years  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  in  the  distemper  called  lung  sickness,  which 
has  rained  many  farmers,  and  has  occasioned,  and  stiU 
continues  to  occasion,  a  loss  of  several  millions  in  the 
national  agticaltural  capital.  This  distemper  is  of  such 
fatal  i[ifluence  in  the  disorganisation  of  the  longs 
that  no  cure  for  it  is  to  be  found,  and  we  consider  every 
recommended  specific  as  useless  and  without  effect 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  Treatise  on  this 
distemper,  written  by  one  of  our  cleverest  veterinary 
surgeons  ;  it  gives  a  full  description  of  this  disease,  and 
proposes  the  only  possible  method  for  stoppin<'  the  im- 
mense losses  which  it  occasions.  This  Treatise  his  b-en 
already  forwarded  to  your  Government,  by  the  EneUsh 
Consulate  ;  but,  being  written  in  Dutch,  is  probablv 
neither  understood  nor  translated.  If  its  translalioa 
could  be  ordered  by  your  National  Agricnltoral  Society 
it  would  give  a  more  general  knowledge  of  ine  character 
of  this  disease,  and  would  open  a  dreadful  prospect  of 
cellent  cover,  and  have  an  elegant  appearance  at  tbe  j  its  consequences,  were  it  once  to  gain  a  seat  in  the  blood 
margins  of  rides.  Tbe  commoner  sorts  may  be  bought  of  your  immense  and  valuable  stocks  of  cattle.  There  is 
as  cheap  as  Hollies,  and  may  be  raised  bv  thousands  I  no  doubt,  if  no  effectual  measures  are  taken  by  your 
from  seed.  Vinca  minor  forms  a  carpet  1  foot  high  ]  Governmeat,  your  cattle-markets  will  soon  brin"  this 
under  old  Beech  trees,  whtre  everything  else  refutes  I  distres^a  11  over  the  country.    The  only  way  of  preserik 
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■hcion  agaiiisE  ihis  infectioa  i^,  not  only  to  kill  every 
head  of  caitle  attacked  by  this  disease,  but  likewise  every 
other,  thouffh  apparently  in  a  henltliv  state,  which  has 
grazed,  or  been  in  the  sa^rte  stall  with  an  infected  animal. 
In  this,  our  province  of  Zealand,  tiiis  uiethod  has  been 
adopted;  and  I  have  witnessed  IS  instances  of  this  dis- 
temper, figdinst  which,  in  the  full  conviction  that  no 
other  remedy  could  have  a  chance  of  success,  I  propostd 
to  Government,  in  my  quality  as  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Agriculturr,  to  kill  at  once  aH  the  cattle 
existing  on  any  farm  where  this  disease  had  broken  out 
—the  value  of  the  said  cattle  to  be  reimbursed  by  Go- 
vernment to  the  owner,  after  valuations  ordered  before- 
hand. This  having  been  granted,  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction, by  the  execution  of  this  very  severe  measure,  of 
preserving  till  (his  duy  this  part  of  the  country  from 
tJiose  immense  losses  which  have  been  experien'^ed  in 
other  provinces.  It  has  been  very  remarkable  that,  in 
every  instance,  the  origin  of  the  distemper  lay  in  infec- 
tion by  other  cattle  brought  over  from  Holland,  by 
which  it  lias  been  fully  proved  that  the  cause  must  not  be 
attributed  to  any  atmospheric  or  other  influence  at  home, 
but  wholly  to  infection.  The  few  instances  of  recovery 
are  always  partial ;  the  virus  of  the  infection  is  never 
extinguished;  for  the  power  of  its  influence  on  other 
cattle  continues,  thou^'h  the  animal  itself  should  become 
fit  for  the  butcher.  When  we  consider  this  distemper 
in  its  various  periods,  together  with  the  results  of  pout- 
mortem  examinations,  the  conviction  is  inevitable  that  the 
luuETS,  which  are  gruwn  to  an  immense  fleshy  volume,  can 
never  be  brought  bick  again  to  their  former  natural  state, 
and  consequently  that  no  cure  is  possible.  I  hope  you 
will  consider  this  communication  as  having  no  otlier  aim 
than  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  mast  t«ke  place  when  a  proper  line  of 
conduct  is  not  prescribed  ;  for  if  owners  of  cattle 
should  rely  on  the  promises  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  should  give  hope  of  a  cure,  they  will  be  in  a  false 
position  ;  the  contagion  will  gain  ground  every  day,  and 
when  it  shall  become  more  general,  it  will  be  beyond 
human  abilitv  to  put  a  stop  to  it. —  C.  Vis,  MiddeAbarg^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  JgricuUnrg,  Province  of 
Zealandj  Holland. 


'ERISTOIi  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.; 
At  the  late  Annu'd  Meeting  of  this  Society,  Wm. 
Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  its  Chairman,  [jave  the  following  ra- 
sults  of  his  experiments  in  agriculture  during  the  past 
year.  It  may  be  recollected  that  last  year  he  stated 
the  results  of  experiments  made  with  different  manures 
on  the  growth  of  Swede  Turnips,  and  his  intention  to 
carry  them  on  for  two  years.  The  land  on  which  the 
experiment  was  tried  was  a  very  good  rich  loam,  the 
rent,  including  tithes,  being  505.  an  acre.  The  manures 
applied  were  Daniel's  manure,  a  compost  of  DaDiel's 
and  dung,  dung  by  itself,  bones,  guano,  and  Mr.  Stotts's 
salts.  These  were  used  in  equal  proportions.  Of  Daniel's 
40  bushels  were  sown  broadcast  previovis  to  ploughintj, 
and  after  ploughing,  12  bushels  of  what  he  called  his  B 
were  drilltd  in  before  the  seed.  Of  the  compost  of 
Daniel's  and  dun£f  10  tons  of  dung  tvere  mixed  with  30 
bushels  of  Daniel's  B,  and  mixed  a  u:ionth  before  using. 
Of  dung  20  tons  were  used,  and  of  bones  20  bushels 
drilled  in  Ijefore  the  seed.  His  reason  for  using  so  small 
a  quantity  of  bones  was  that  be  thought  it  better  not  to 
use  so  large  a  proportion  at  once,  but  to  apply  it  in  two 
quantities.  Consequently,  in  the  Wheat  which  preceded 
these  Turnips  he  had  used  10  bushels  of  bones,  and 
tlierefore  to  that  one  acre  to  which  bones  were  now  ap- 
plied he  put  only  20  bushels.  Of  guano  he  used  3  cwt., 
mixed  with  15  bushels  of  ashes,  drilled  ia  before  the 
seed  ;  of  Stotts's  salts  he  used  2^  bushels  mixed  with  11 
bushels  of  ashes,  drilled  in  before  the  seed.  In  all  cases 
where  ashes  were  used  it  was  the  Newport  coal  ash : — 

Daniel's  manure,  costing  ^1   19  0  produced  15  toas  S  cwt. 

Daniel's  and  diiug   „  3  10  0         „         19    ,,    is    „ 

Dang-  .        .        „  5    0  0         ,,         21    „      0    ,, 

Bones         .        .        „  2  15  0         „         18    „     4    ,, 

Guano        .        .        „  2    2  6         ,,         22  „    IS    „ 

Stotts's      .        .        „  1  IQ  4         ,,    ■     17    „    12    „ 

Comparing,  then,  his  largest  amount  with  his  smallest, 
it  would  stand  thus  : — 

Kg.  5  (g:uano)  produced  7  tons  10  cwt.  more  tban  No.  i. 
No.  3  ,1         5    ,,    12      ,,  ditto 

No.  2  ,,         4    „     10      ,,  ditto 

Nn.  4  .,  2     „     1(>       „  ditto 

No.  6  „         2    „      4      „  ditto 

So  that  it  would  appear  that  Daniel's  manure  was  by 
far  the  worst,  and  of  course,  that  being  the  case,  he  had 
supposed  that  when  he  grew  Wheat,  Daniel's  manure 
would  hold  the  same  relative  inferiority  :  but,  instead  of 
that,  the  most  extraordinary  change  took  place.  Before 
proceeding,  he  would  remark  that  the  land,  previous  to 
the  crop  of  Turnips  being  taken,  had  been  subsoiled. 
As  regarded  the  dung,  also,  the  seasons  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  for  in  his  opinion,  from  the  extreme 
heat,  the  dung  did  not  aid  the  growth  of  vegetables  so 
much  as  it  would  had  there  been  more  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  would  now  give  the  results  as  to  pro- 
duce. He  took  the  bead,  the  tail,  and  the  straw;  as  far 
as  could  be,  every  grain  and  every  straw  was  weighed, 
and  the  produce  was  as  follow  :— 

Head.  Tail.  Straw. 

Darnel's  36  bshls.  3  bshls.  s  pecks  l  ton  3  cwt,  2  qrs.  l  Olb. 

Daniel's  &  dung  38  ditto  2  „  2  ,,  l  ,,  4  ,,  0  „  8 
^^"ff         •  •  31  ditto    2      „      0       „       1    „     3     „    0    „     14 

Bones  .  .  33  ditto  1  ,,  0  „  0  „  ig  „  J  „  25 
Guano  .  .  34  ditto  2  „  2  ,,  1  ,,  o  ,,  1  ,,  lo 
Btotts'a  Saits    .  32  ditto    l     ,,     3      „      I   „   0    ,,    2   ,,      Q 

Here  the  manures  had  actually  changed  places,  and 


dung  was   the  mmiuuim   produce,  with  whicu  he  woulti 

now  make  the  comparison  : — 

No.  2  produced  7  buslicls  more  llran  No.  3  (dung) 
No.  1         ,,  4  bushels  2  pecks  ,, 

[iN'o.  5        „  3        „        2         „  |„ 

;no.  4      ,,      ;  I      „      0      .,  ,, 

No.  t)      „        0     „      3      „  „ 

The  Wheat  was  very  f;ood  spring  Wheat,  which  was 
known  as  Bclle-vue  Talavera  ;  and  he  sold  the  pro- 
(luce  to  one  person  at  46s.  per  quarter,  chHrging  for 
the  tail,  which  was  also  very  good,  4s.  per  bushel. 
He  charged  nothing  for  the  straw.  The  Swede  Tur- 
nips were  all  pulled  and  taken  out  of  the  land,  no 
oheep  being  folded  upon  it  ;  every  single  thing  wao 
taken  from  the  land,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  the 
cooimon  land,  plus  the  fertiliry  j)roduced  by  the  dilfcrent 
manures.  For  the  Swedes  he  charged  iOs.  a  tun,  all 
taken  from  the  land.  He  had  gone  into  these  figures 
that  practical  men  might  see  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  have  these  dilferent  manures  on  their  farms  or  not. 
They  were  much  more  portable  than  dung,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  personts  having  fields  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  farm-jards,  and  this  wii.s  the  case  with 
the  land  of  which  he  was  now  speaking  ;  it  was  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  form,  and  he  had  a 
hill  to  contend  with  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leogth.  The 
value  of  the  produce  of  these  G  acre?,  calculating  it  at 
the  prices  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  as  follows  :  — 


0  ..  iu  1S44,  £11     1     0 

0  ..  „         II     8    6 

0  ..  „           963 

0  ..  „           y  13    9 

0  ..  „           10     5     6 

0  ..  „            9     U    0 

These  were  the  gross  proceeds,  and  deducting  the  cost 
of  tlie  manure  per  acre,  he  found  that,  on  the  two  years, 
the  following  was  the  result : — 


Daniel'p,  in  IS  13,  ^7  14 

Daniel's  and  diint;     ,,  9   ig 

Dung  ,,         10   10 

Bone  ,,  g    2 

Guano  ,    ,,         11     9 

Mtotts's  salts  „  8  IG 


.  .5^19  12    0 
.      16  10 


Daniel's  .        .  jfiG  16  0     Giiano     . 

Diinici'i  and  dung    .    I'  17  6     Salts 

Dun^  .         .         .    IJ   16  3 

lioncs         .        .        .   16    0  9  Total     .    .iiui  13    2 

So  that,  taking  the  rent  for  the  two  years  to  be  30/.  for 
the  G  acres,  and  looking  at  his  receipts,  he  found  that 
he  had  cleared  considerably  more  thtin  three  rents. 
Those  were  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  with 
the  conviction  that  only  by  actually  testing  the  advan- 
tage of  manures,  could  any  advantage  be  derived  for  the 
tenant  farmer;  and  if  such  experiments  were  to  be 
tried,  they  should  be  carried  on  by  those  who  could 
afford  it;  the  results  should  be  laid  before  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  manures  in  tlieir  own  cases  (chirers). 
It  was  needless  to  eay  that  it  had  been  totally  imprac- 
ticable to  commence  any  experiments,  this  last  year, 
with  Mangold  M^urzel  or  Turnips;  he  had,  however,  an 
experiment  going  on  with  Wheats,  using  a  manure  which 
be  believed  had  been  but  little  tried  in  this  country, 
most  of  it  having  been  exported  ;  he  referred  to  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar-houses.  Through  his  friend,  Mr, 
Savage,  he  had  obtained  a.  considerable  quantity,  and  he 
WBS  trying  it  against  what  everybody  knew  to  be  the 
best  manure  applied  to  land — glue-dross  ;  the  result  he 
hoped  to  have  the  happiness  of  communiciiting  nest  year. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Siltlnghourne. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  Club  Mr. 

Lake  read   the  following  account  of  some  experiments 

wi'h  artificial  manure  : — 

E/tperlment  upon  a  What  C''op,  with  farm-ynrd  m.ami.re, 
ploughed  hi  at  the  time  of  Wheat  sowing,  ahout  the  22d  Nov., 
1K43,  and  also  guano  and  other  manures,  usid  at;  a  top-dressing 
on  the  \Oth  of  "March,  1S44.  £  s.  rf. 

I.  Onu  acre  with  farm-yard  manure,  thirty  cartloads, 

cost 4100 


3.  One  acre  with  Peruvian  g^uano,  3  cwt.  2  qra.  1 3  lbs., 

at  12^.  per  cwt,,  ditto 2     4     0 

3.  One  ncre,  with  rape-dust,  5  cwt.»  at  Qs.  M.  per 

cwt.,  ditto 1  12    0 

4.  One  acre  with  urate,  6cwt.  2  qrs.,  at  5*.  per  cwt. 

ditto 1  12    6 

5.  Cop  acre  with  snper-phopphate  of  lime,  6  cwt.,  1  qr. 

4  lbs.,  at  7s.  per  cwt.,  ditto 2    4    0 

Q.  One  acre  unmanured. 


Produce. 
qr.  bus.  g;al. 


lbs. 
weig:ht 

of  straw 


2.  5 

3.  4 


0  6 

0  6 

6  3 

6  5 

5  5 

5  3 


23/6 

2196 
1^72 
2028 
2940 
1472 


weight 
per 

bush. 


Increase. 

qr.  bus.  gl. 


62i 

62 
61 

Co 

61 

01 


1  3  4 

1  3  -1 

1  1  1 

1  1  3 

3  0  3 

6  6  3 


AC  a  cost  01 

raaoure  amouut 

iug:  to 


75.  lOd.  pr.  bsl. 


10 


5i 
9S 


'J2s.    Gd.  per  q  r. 


N.B. — 2  qr.  24  bus.  super-phosphate  of  lime  were  also  sowed 
on  20  perches  of  Clover,  which  increased  the  crop  nearly 
one  half. 

jMr.  Bland,  in  the  course  of  a  speecb,  spoke  as  follows : 
— As  respects  Turnips,  the  culture  of  them  in  Scotland 
is  decidedly  superior  to  ours.  W'iien  at  Edinburgli  I 
visited  a  farm  near  that  city,  and  among  other  inquiries 
I  made  was  of  the  system  or  course  of  crops,  and  learnt 
that  on  good  land  the  course  was  as  follows  : — 1st  year. 
Turnips  well  city-iaanured,  and  the  crop  sold  to  cow- 
keepers  in  Edinburjjh  for  16/.  to  IS/,  the  acre.  2.  Bar- 
ley, sonn  broadcast,  with  Grass  and  Clover  seeds.  3. 
Grass  and  Clover.  Fed  off  or  hajed.  4.  Oats,  sown 
broadcast.  5.  Potatoes,  well  manured  from  the  city  at 
the  rate  of  say  40  tons  an  acre.  This  crop  sold  off  for 
18/.  an  acre.  7.  'Wheat,  sown  broadcast,  and  the  last 
crop.  The  straw  of  all  crops  sold  off.  On  inferior 
soils  and  distant  from  any  town,  the  land  of  a  clayey 
nature,  this  was  tlie  course  adopted  : — 1st  year.  Sum- 
mer fallow  raanared  from  tlie  yard.  2.  Wheat,  sown 
broadcast.  3.  Beans,  drilled  in  Jit  twenty  inches  distant. 
4.  Barley,    broadcast,    manured   with  coal-ashes,   and 


sown  with  Grass  and  Clover.  5.  Grass  and  Clover  fed 
off  or  hayed.  6.  Odts,  as  the  last  crop.  Sometimes, 
instead  ot  all  naked  fallow,  a  portion  of  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  according  to  circum- 
stances. All  the  straw  is  trodden  down  in  the  yard  by 
stock  fed  on  Turnips,  cake,  hay,  &c.,  and  the  manure 
thus  raised  is  applied  on  thi  fallow  and  fallowed  crops. 
To  revert  again  to  the  Turnin  husbandry  of  Si;otliind,  it 
ip,  as  I  have  b'^fore  observed,  superior  to  ours  in  Kent. 
The  farmers  there  go  systematically  to  work  to  raise  a 
crop.  Aftrr  the  land  has  been  sufScienfly  prepared,  iheir 
fii'st  step  is  to  drill  in  plenty  of  seed,  nearly  equ.l  to  a 
gallon  on  a  S.:otoh  acre,  or  rather  better  ih^n  half-a- 
KhUon  with  us.  The  sort  sown  is  a  hardy  given  Turnip, 
between  the  Swede  and  the  common  one,  and  drilled  in 
rows  27  inches  apart.  Their  next  8te|i  is  to  well  culti- 
vate the  land  between  the  drills  both  before  and  aAor  the 
hoeing,  and  continue  the  operation,  whicli  is  rarely  preo- 
lised  with  us,  till  the  leaves  ol  the  plant  almost  meet 
from  row  to  row.  When  lio«!  oiU  the  plants  are  left  in 
the  drills  at  ii  or  9  inches  dUtant.  Ithu^  been  said  that 
Turnips  will  grow  beber  towajds  tlie  ruirth  end  of  Scot- 
land than  in  the  south  ol  England,  from  the  climate  of 
the  former  being  moifter  Ihan  the  climate  of  the  latter. 
There  are  prf.cticaJ  men  in  this  room,  I  believe,  who  well 
remembeff  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  raising  Turnips 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  even  as  good  then  without 
manure  as  now  with  it.  If  this  be  admitted,  and  still 
the  same  sun  shining  upon  us,  the  cause  of  our  present 
difficulty  in  raising  a  crop  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
On  my  farm  I  used  to  grow  good  Turnips,  but  latterly 
the  crops  failed  until  I  had  recourse  to  sprats,  when  the 
land  seeo^ed  renovated  for  that  crop.  Now  what  does 
this  prove.'  Not  that  a  change  in  the  climate  surely, 
but  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  essentials  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  support  of  that  plant.^ 
Kentish  Courier. 

Rutland.— R.  W.  Br.ker,  Esq.,  of  Cottesmore,  at  a 
late  meeting  of  this  Society,  made  the  following  remarks 
on  ploughing  and  digging.  He  had  noticed  very  parti- 
cularly the  best  ploughed  fields  and  the  produce,  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  and  he  had  also  noticed  the  con- 
dition of  the  best  cultivated  small  allotments,  comprising,, 
of  course,  good  digging.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  much  greater  produce  from  digging  than 
from  the  plough  ;  but  although  he  said  that,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  desert  the  plough  and  take  to  the  spade.  But 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  say  that  he  should  recommend 
it  in  a  season  like  this  for  the  digging  of  Wheat  stubbles 
to  be  dibbed  with  Beans.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  addres-ed  might  try  the  experiment — and  they  would 
not  be  losers  by  so  doing.  He  believed  the  land  could 
be  dug  for  2.';.  a  day,  and  that  the  cost  of  digging  would 
not  exceed  16«.  »n  acre.  An  able-bodied  man  could  dig 
an  acre  in  about  seven  or  eight  days,  which,  at  25.  a  day, 
would  cost  ltJ5.  per  acre.  But  the  spade  that  he  recom- 
mended to  be  used,  more  properly  speaking,  was  a  dig- 
ging fork,  such  as  were  used  in  the  best  cultivated  Hop 
districts  in  Kent.  The  object  he  had  in  view  was  profit- 
able employment  to  the  labourer,  whether  n;arried  o,. 
single.  The  small  allotments  established  in  183U  anj 
following  years  upon  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough's  estatg 
were  of  very  different  kinds  of  soil — some  of  it  bein_ 
fertile,  and  some  of  it  poor.  And  the  result  of  th* 
experiments  made  showeti  a  great  difference  in  favour  0 
manual  labour.  He  should  read  to  them  the  results  0 
experiments  for  three  years  of  the  allotment  system 
Each  allotment  contained  three  half-roods  of  land,  one-* 
third  being  Potatoes,  one-third  Wheat  or  Barley,  and 
the  remaining  third  Beans,  Peas,  or  any  green  crop. 
The  rotation  of  crops  being  Potatoes,  then  Wheat,  and 
then  the  green  crop.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  in  four  parishes,  and  during 
three  jears  : — 

Ar.LOTMEX'T  ACRKABt.S    PROnCCE  IW  1840,  1841,  !^Dd  1342 


Where  situ-   No.  cf 
aie.  I  All 


Cottesmore 
Barrow 
Exton 
Ridlington 

Cottesmore 
Barrow 
Exton 
Ridlington 

Cottesmore 
Barrow 
Exton 
Ridlington 


1S40. 
Wheat. 


Barle7. 


Q.  B.  P. 

43     2  0 

52     2  0 

42  0  0 
45      0  0 

45     0  0 

510  0 

43  4  0 

41  2  0 

59     0  0 

64     0  0 

414  0 

42  0  0 


3  3 

6  1 

5  I 

5  4 

1841. 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  2 

1842, 

5  4 

5  7 

5  0 

5  4 


p.  Q. 

0  7 
0,0 
0  8 
0    0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

5  0 
0  0 

6  0 
0  0 


0  0 

1  0 
0  0    0 
0  0    5 


Q.  B. 


o  U  0 

7  4  0 

7  0  0 

0  0  0 

S  "  0 

9  »  n 


0      0  0 

0     0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0  a 

0  4  0 

5  4  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

6  2  0 
5  0  0 


Total  average  of  the  acreable  produce  of  the  122  allotments  :— 
IS40.  Potatoes,  45  qrs.  4  bush.;  Wheat,  5  qrs.  1  peck  ;  Bar- 
Icy,  r  qrs.  4  bush. ;  Beans,  6  qrs.  5  bush.  3  pecks;  Peas,  5 
qrs. — 1S4I.  Potatoes,  45  qrs.  1  buab.  2  pecks;  Wheat,  5  qrs. 
2  pecks  j  Barley,  7  qrs.  5  bush.  2  pecks;   Beans,  6  qrs.  4  bush 


aSebt'cixis. 

Guano  Streams.     An  AtlcwTt  to  suggest  a  Method  of 
preserving  the  Refuse  of  the  Drains  of  Towns  for  the 
Purposes  of  Manure — in    a    Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.     8vo,  pp.  23.     London,  1845. 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  con- 
sists mainly    in    diluting   the    contents  of  drains    by  a 
stream  of  running  water,  conceiving  that  by  these  means 
the  most  valusble  parts  of  the  manure  will  be  saved,  and 
rendered  fit  for   the  purposes  of  agriculture,  without  the 
productionof  putrid  vapours  or  miasms.     His  pamphlet 
contains  some  good  observations  on  the  use  and  preserva- 
tion of  manure,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sidcation;  hut  it  has,   at  the  sometime,  several  cher 
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mical  errors,  which  compels  us  to  regret  thuc  the  author 
did  not  previously  make  himself  belter  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  that  science. 

Chemical  facts  are  valuable  things,  but  theories  nans t  not 
be  advanced  as  facts,  and,  in  all  attempts  to  reason  on  de- 
-ductions,  we  must  be  especially  sure  that  our  facts  are  real, 
and  not  mere  assertion.  Our  author's  remarks  on  the  value 
of  the  gaseous  matters  dissolved  in  water  are  very  good, 
but  his  speculations  on  t\ie  formationof  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus are,  to  say  the  least,  very  improbable,  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vegetation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  o:tygen  has  great  inHueoce  on 
putrefaction,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  most  t  luable  parts  of  manure  produced 
by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters,  is  soluble  in 
Tvater,  and  would  certainly  be  carried  airay  in  solution 
by  the  stream,  iu  place  of  being  deposited,  as  he  supposes, 
in  the  form  of  mud.  If  the  i)rocess  of  decompositioQ  is 
completed,  black  mud  will  contain  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  valuable  ports  of  drainage,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  carried  away  in  the  stream  ;  whilst,  if  the 
decomposition  is  net  so  complete,  the  mud,  though  richer 
as  manure,  will  undergo  a  second  putrefaction  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  like  the  mud  of  large  rivers  at  low 
water. 

This  scheme  of  allo>ring  a  stream  of  running  water, 
^hicli  receives  refuse  matters,  to  pass  through  a  pond 
or  pit,  in  which  the  suspended,  finely-divided  por- 
tions of  the  manure  may  be  collected^  is  by  no  means 
new,  having  long  been  practised  in  Germany  ;  and,  from 
the -analyses  of  this  sort  of  mud,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
must  be  a  good  manure;  though,  both  Ironi  practice,  and 
also  from  chemical  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  part  of  the  manure  is  lost,  whera  the  stream  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  pond,  instead  of  terminatiag 
in  it.  Sprengel,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Manures,  has 
given  the  analysis  of  two  kinds  of  pond  mud,  the  one 
from  a  pond  having  inlets  but  no  outlet,  the  other  from 
one  having  a  stream  passing  through  it ;  the  farmer's 
experience  proved  that  the  first  was  by  far  the  most 
valuable  as  a  manure,  and  cbeaiical  analysis  showed  that 
it  contained  much  more  lime,  magnesia,  alkalies,  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acids,  and  organic  matter  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  than  the  latter  did  ;  indeed,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  latter  contained  any  nitrogen,  and  only  a 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  asks  whether 
nitrogen  exists  in  good  loam,  either  as  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid  ;  and  then,  without  attempting  to  answer  this 
question  by  any  evidence — which  would  certainly  have 
gone  to  show  that  nitrogen  does  exist  in  most  fertile 
soils,  though  in  small  quantity — he  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  it  seems  more  probable  that  plants  obtain  their 
nitrogen  from  phosphates  than  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  only  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  extraordinary  theory  ere,  that  phosphorus 
snay  contain  nitrogen,  although  chemists  have  hitherto 
failed  in  finding  any  ;  and,  secondly,  that  putrid  aniaaal 
matter  is  often  luminous  in  the  dark.  As  for  the  idea 
that  phosphorus  mat/  consist  of  nitrogen  combined  with 
something  else,  it  certainly  is  possible ;  but  as  all  known 
facts  are  opposed  to  it,  it  appears  so  highly  improbable, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  in  its  favour,  it 
would  surely  be  very  unwise  to  build  rules  for  practical 
men  on  theoretical  deductions  of  so  wild  and  speculative 
a  nature.  With  regard  to  the  pliospborescence  of  putre- 
fying organic  matter,  that  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
presence  of  phosphorus.  All  substances  which  ere 
feebly  luminous  in  the  dark  are  said  to  "  phosphoresce," 
but  no  one  can  reasonably  assert  that  all  substances 
which  are  luminous  in  the  dark  contain  phosphorus. 

The  experiments  which  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
proceeds  to  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  com- 
pound nature  of  phosphorus,  are  by  no  means  unescep- 
ionable.  He  proposes  that  animal  matter,  free  from 
any  phosphoric  acid,  be  allowed  to  decompose  in  contact 
with  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  under  a  variety  of  different 
circumstances  ;  and  conceives,  that  if  phosphate  of  lime 
were  subsequently  found  in  the  mixture,  it  would  afford 
certain  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  phosphorus. 
That  this  would  not  be  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  animal  matters  contain  phosphorus,  as  well  as  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  hence,  phosphoric  acid  might  readily  be 
found,  after  decomposition,  in  substances  which  pre- 
viously contained  none.  Such  speculations  are  of  very 
little  use ;  and,  when  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet, 
such  as  the  one  under  consideration,  may  do  great 
harm ;  for  when  a  plan  is  recommended  to  practical 
men,  as  likely  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  if, 
in  place  of  supporting  it  by  simple  straightforward 
chemical  evidence,  the  author  throws  fact  aside,  and 
in  its  stead  proposes  new  and  improbable  theories 
propounding  experiments  which  farmers  could  not  make, 
and  speculations  which  can  only  puzzle  them,  he  can 
only  cause  them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  science  altogether. 
We  are  therefore  Obliged,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
to  advise  the  committal  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets. 


Mlscelianeous. 

3fr.  Warnes'  Sijstem  of  Feeding. — Mr.  PoEtle,  of 
Smallburgh,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty, and  no  less  practical  skill  as  an  agriculturist, 
undertook  to  make  the  trial,  and  a  number  of  short-horn 
beasts  were  divided  as  equally  as  possible  by  two  gentle- 
men of  acknowledged  judgment,  averse  to  the  new 
system.  The  two  lots  of  beasts  were  within  12  stone  of 
each  other,  on  being  weighed  previously  to  being  put 
into  separate  yards  for  feeding.  This  difference  arost 
faan_Qiie.Qf  ihibulloikabjsing  so  large  that  it  could  not 


be  matched  by  another  ol  the  lot.  They  were  fed  m 
separate  yards,  and  the  food  weighed  dailv.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  result : — 

COMPOUKD  versus  OIL-CAKE. 
Statement  of  Consumption  and  Expense  of  Mr.  Pestle's  short- 
horn Beasts,  fed  on  native  compound  and  foreign  oiUcake. 
The  12  Beasts  were  placed  in  the  yard,  and  ted  on  white  Turnips, 
from  Dec.  15lh  to  the  20th;   from  Dec.  20th  to  the  2d  of 
January,  on  Swede  Turnips,  bat  these  Turnips  were  not 
weighed. 
Week  ending  gth  Jan.— Weight  of  Turnips    .  1351  stones  31bs. 
"  "'"'    ..  ,,  1279      „      5    „ 

..  23d     „      Six  compound  beasts  638      „      3    „ 

■>  ,.       Six  mi-cake  do.  60J     ,,    10    „ 

COMPOUND  BEASTS.  p.wk. 

stones  lbs.  lbs'.  lbs. 

Jan.  30  Turnips  p.  wk.  560      s    Compound;  ea.,  p.  day,  give  294 

F<:''.    6  „  500      3i         ,,  10  ,,  420 

>>    13  „  460      0  ,,         —  ,,  420 

..    20  „  439     12i  „  —  „  420 

„    27  (Cold  and  wet)  474      5i  ,,         —  ,,  420 

Mar.  6  „  422      Sii         „  14  „  5SS 

..    13  „  422       S3  „  —  „  5SS 

..    20  „  439     12J  „  —  „  66S 

..    27  „  405       Si  „  —  „  5SS 

Apr.    3  „  396     10*  „  2t  „  SS2 

>.     10  „  -iOS       5J  „  —  „  882 

I.     17  „  358       13  .,  —  „  SS2 

..    24  „  SS8       IJ  „  —  „  S32 

May    1  „  405       Si  „  —  „  8S2 

.1       S  „  37s       63  „  —  „  882 

,,    15   Hay  42  Stone  285     13i  „  —  „  882 

„    22  42  do.       294       s|  „  22i  „  945 

„    29  42  do.       292       7  „  —  „  945 

June  5  50  do.      267      6  ,,  —  ,,  945 

,,    12        Hay  and  Grass.  ,,         —  „  945 

„    15  do.  ,,  —  „  405 


Stones   762s 

1 

ibs. 

14,435 

0IL-C.4KE  BEASTS. 

p.wk. 

stones 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

Jan.  30  Turnips  p.  wk.  569 

0 

3il-cake2eaclip 

day,  give    S4 

Feb.  6 

„               508 

12:1 

>>        ^ 

,, 

126 

„      13 

„               ■474 

5* 

)>      — 

^j 

126 

„     20 

439 

12i 

„      — 

,j 

126 

„     27 

483 

0 

»»      — 

,, 

126 

Mar.  6 

439 

12.-1 

„         5A 

,^ 

231 

„     13 

„                 422 

S.'f 

,j 

231 

„     20 

439 

12i 

J»      — 

,j 

231 

„     27 

422 

!..■* 

„       — 

J, 

231 

Apr.  3 

422 

Sf 

,.       H 

„ 

33; 

„    10 

414 

0 

9 

,, 

378 

.,    17 

„                 396 

loi 

„      — 

J, 

373 

»     2i 

„                 388 

H 

„      — 

,, 

37s 

May  1 

„                 405 

5j 

„      — 

„ 

373 

„     s 

37s 

H 

„      — 

J, 

378 

„    15 

Hay  42  stone  .  285 

13i 

,,      — 

„ 

37s 

»    22 

42  do.         294 

5i 

M     n 

J, 

462 

„    29 

42  do.          292 

7 

»»     ~" 

„ 

462 

June  5 

50  do.         267 

b 

,,     — 

„ 

46:5 

Hay  and  Gras 

5. 

„     — 

,, 

462 

do. 

)>     — 

" 

igs 

stones  7745     10^  lbs.  6lS3 

SuMj]  ART.— Compound. 

14  cmbs.  2i  bush,   ol   Peas,    at  sS.  s.    d. 

)4j.6d.  per  crab.        .        .        -  10  12    OJ— Wt,  ISst.  S^lbs. 
4  crabs.  2^  bush,  of  Linseed,  at 

25s,  S(i.  per  cmb.       ,        .        •  5  17  Hi 

Peas  grinding^.  Is.  percmb.    -        .  0  14    76 
Linseed  do.,      2s,        „            -        *  D    S 

Making  CompouDd  .        .         .      i     0    0 

350  Thorns,  as  fuel,  at  5s.  per  100  .  0  17    6 


19  11 

0     5 


4i 

3 


Deduct  for  3^  bushels  of  Wood  \ 
Ashes  at  Is.  &d.  per  bushel    S 

19    6    li 
Balance  in  favour  of  Compound        2    8/1^ 


Oil-cake. 


^21  14    9 


Jannary  2,  1S43— One  ton  of  Dieppe  Linseed  cake      .  ^6*8    3    o 
Marcb   l/,   —      Ditto  „  m  „  .      7  15    6 

April  23,      —      15  cwt.  1  St.,  9  Its.,  at  7?.  135.  per  ton      5  iG    3 


^21  14  9 
The  following:  Beasts  are  placed  on  the  respectiire  linrs  as  they 
■n-ere  divided  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Sco  Ruston,  ar.d  Mr.  Heath, 
of  Ludham ;  great  attention  being-  paid  at  the  time  to 
aptitude  for  fattening,  and  it  was  determined  by  lot  which 
should  be  fed  on  Compound. 

COMPOUND  BEASTS. 


LiveWeightwhen 

Selected. 

Jan.  13th,  1S43. 

St. 

No.  1,  Weight  108 

2  „         9S 

3  „         100 

4  „         100 

5  ,,         100 


602 


Live  V.'gt. 
when  Fat, 
Junei/th, 

St. 

128 
n; 
119 

120 
125 

uQ 

725 


Dead  Weight,  as  received  from 
Mr.Chapman,  St. Giles*,  Norwich. 

St.  lbs.  St.  lbs.        St.  lbs. 

76  7  Loose  Fat  11     i  Hide  7    1 


2 
78  4 

71  8 

72  8 
70  6 


432  7  »         S5 

65  9  loose  fat. 
39  6  hides. 


39    6 


LiveWeightwhen 

Selected 

Jan.  13th  1S43. 

St. 

No.  I,  Weight  102 

2  „  94 

3  „  08 


Stones  527  8  compoond  fed. 
Do.       477  2  oil-cake  fed. 

Stones    50  6  diff.  in  favour  of  compound 
OIL  CAKE  BEASTS. 


100 
100 


5901 


Live  Wgt. 
when  Fat 
June  I/th- 

St. 
120 
113 
121 
116 

lis 

117 
705 


Dead  Weight,  as  received  from 
Mr.Chapman,  St. Giles*,  Norwich. 


St.  lbs. 


St. lbs.        St. lbs. 


4  Loose  Fat  8    2  Hide  6    3 


387  12  fi* 

51    7  loope  fat 
37  II  hides. 


Stones  477  2 
jj_B,_The  respective  weigh's  are  taken  at  14  lbs.  to  the  stono. 
Mr.  Pestle  is  so  Butisfied  with  ibe  result,  that  he  con- 
tinues the  system.  It  has  been  followed  by  many 
farmers  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Iho  county.— 
Bacon's  Agriculture  of  Norfolk, 

Notices  lo  Correspondents, 

Calen-dakof  OPEtiATioNS.-.Vai7/CK>.-Thank?for  yonrisog- 
gestioas.    Fui  this  year,  at  any  rate,  we  must  Bay,  that  to  do 


the  tiling  eliicitutly,  cuu=iaernit'  life  gfe<i:  v^riecv  lu  me  uc-. 
ture  of  farms,  would,  v.e  fear,  occupy  too  much  olour  limited 
space - 

Coal  Ashks.— J.  B.  H.  repeats  his  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the 
good  or  bad  effect  01"  coal-ashes  and  sand  (sea;  on  Grassland? 
Would  some  correspondent  favour  him  with  his  experience? 
We  should  expect  both  to  be  very  aavautageous,  ii  the  land 
were  heavy. 

Cows Subicrijer.—QKXi  any  one  say  why  the  "knot  cows," 

without  horns,  are  of  such  a  large  frame,  compared  with  those 
that  are  furnished  with  them  ?    Such  is  invariably  the  case. 

Drainage.— C.  J".— If  you  will  forward  your  aduress  we  shall 
be  hai?py  to  acvlse.  The  question  does  not  admit  of  a  pub- 
lished answer. 

Drains.  &c.—  ir.  C— A  subsoil  "approaching  to  cl?.y.'*  is  sot 
suited  iiT  wedge  draining.  You  cannn  expect  it  to  last 
many  years.  It  is  your  interest  to  buy  tiles.  You  may  aoply 
liquid  manure  to  your  Grass  lat'dj  v.'ithoul  lear  of  liUitOig 
the  sheep  cu  it,  and  it  will  do  the  meadow  good. 

V I. AS..— Merlin. — Presuming  you  have  our  last  year*s  volume, 
we  refer  you  for  full  ini'orcoation  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  to  pages  2IS.  233,  251,  2i-7,  303,  322,  342,  379- 

QoR^E.,—  Subscriber  from  West  Kent.— As  your  communicaljicm 
dates  1S44,  we  presume  you  have  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
that  year.  If  so,  please  to  refer  to  p^ges  75,  90,  139,  156. 
It  not,  please  to  let  us  know,  and  we  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion fully. 

Hassocks.— What  are  fAe^/ .?— Large  tufts  of  coarse  Grass, 
varying  in  dimensions  from  a  mole  to  an  act-hill.  Their  only 
use  is  that  labourers  may  clean  their  shoes  upon  them.  A 
Leicestershire  Yeoman. 

Hat  AND  Straw,  Chaff,  and  Linseed  Oil  as  HoasE-EEEP 
— il/r.  J3/tJ^^.— Horses  will  not  take  linseed-oil,  and  will  reluse 
any  food  with  which  oil  or  grease  of  any  sort  is  mixed.  la 
quantities  of  from  one  to  two  pints  linseed-oil  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative.  As  an  article  of  food  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  J  horses  will  rot  even  eat  linseed-cake  from  which, 
the  oil  has  been  almost  entirely  extracted,  unltss  driven  to  do 
so  by  hunger.  Tuey  will  take,  however,  much  more  readily 
ground  Linseed,  or  the  same  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  given  wita 
a  bran  mash.  We  doubt  the  economy  of  thisarticle  lor  horses. 
The  best  plan  to  save  your  hay  is  to  give  your  horses  Ein 
ex:ra  quantity  of  corn,  mixed  with  some  straw  and  hay  cut 
into  chaff,  and  straw  i^  iherack  instead  of  hay,  witl-  asmuch 
Swedish  Turnips  as  they  will  eat.  For  an  orciiiary  farm- 
horse,  the  following  will  be  as  economical  a  mcde  of  feeding 
at  the  present  time  as  we  can  suggest  .  —  Cats,  li  bushel  per 
week;  Beans,  1  peck  per  week  ;  hay,  cut  into  chaff,  23  lbs. 
per  week  J  Swedes,  1  cwt. ;  straw,  23  lbs.  per  week.  This 
will  keep  a  farm-horse  in  good  working  condition,  and, 
with  btraw  in  the  rack,  will  cost,  as  near  as  possible,  gs. 
perweek.  Swedes  may  either  be  given  separately  in  slices, 
or  rai.ved  with  ttie  chaff  and  corn ;  of  course,  we  presume 
you  have  no  Carrots  growing  on  your  farm.     li'.  C.  S. 

Ladour-P.ate. — T.  i^fun.— We  are  sorry  our  matter  en  hand 
is  of  such  quantify,  that  your  letter  cannot  be  published  for 
some  weeks. 

LAiiBs.— J.  JU".  J",— They  will  eat  Turnips;  stsrve  tbem  till 
they  do  it ;  they  will  take  to  them  the  second  cr  third  day. 
Do  not  absolutely  starve  them,  but  give  them  a  little  hay  with, 
the  Turnips,  and  they  will  soon  take  to  thsm.  Youarcsurely 
in  error  in  saying  tnat  they  will  not  take  them.  Breeding 
ewes  may  be  kept  in  a  store  condition  upon  within  20  percent, 
of  2  lbs,  of  hay  and  12  lbs.  of  roots  daily,  according  to  their 
age  and  breed.  A  bullock  may  be  kept  in  store  condition  en 
straw  ad.  lib.,  with  a  (ew  pounds  of  roots  daly. 

Mortar.— j4  Constant  Beader.-There  is  no  necessity  for  add- 
ing any  other  material.  Soot  is  a  very  good  thing  10  apply, 
not  on  account  of  its  suitableness  as  a  mixture  with  mortar, 
but  on  the  ground  of  it:j  own  fertilising  properties. 

Peas.- i/^.  Odd.— The  Early  Warwick,  or  Shilling's  Grotto,  are 
good  early  varieties ;  and  the  Prussian  Blue,  Prussian  White, 
and  Scymetar  Peas,  as  second  early  Peas,  will  suit  yon. 
Apply  to  any  wholesale  seedsman;  we  cannot  select  for  jou 
there. 

SnoiiT-noEN  EEiFERS,—.<5T«/is.— Heifers  may  be  pnt  to  the 
bull  irom  one  year  aud  nine  months  to  two  jcars  old. 

Soot.— -i  Subscriber. — It  is  a  most  powerful  manure.  Its  value 
depends,  1st,  upon  the  charcoal  it  contains,  tlie  fertilising 
powere  of  which,  in  such  a  finely  comminuted  state,  are 
great,  and  dependent  on  vari(.us  circumstances:  and  also  upon 
the  salts  of  ammonia,  which  it  also  contains.  It  is  most  efS- 
cient  when  applied  to  the  ground  just  as  the  grain  is  sproat- 
ing  through  it.    Sow  it  broadcast,  30  cr4U  bushels  per  acre. 

Steasiing  Foov.— Novice. — You  need  not  wet  the  chaff;  the 
steam  will  soou  condense  upon  it;  half  an  hoar  is  long 
enough  to  steam  it  thoroughly,  i:  yon  pass  the  steam  through 
it  rapidly.  Our  farm  horses  have  done  well  v^ithout  hay  for 
the  last  four  years;  they  eat  0.=.is,  straw,  and  Carrots.  We 
do  not  know  whether  triey  would  thrive  u;jou  steamed  Beans 
and  chaff.  We  have  no  exp.rience  of  steamed  grain  of  any- 
kind  as  food  for  horses.  A  horse  will  probabjy  eat  12  to  Ulbs. 
of  hay  chaff,  after  beiug  steamed,  besides  h:s  Oa's;  but  this 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quantity  cf  other  food  ha 
receives.  Of  course  the  ch^ff  would  te  he:tcrail  hav;  bat 
half  and  half  Wheat  straw  and  hay  will  make  vcrv  good  food, 
provided  the  horse  receives  a  sufficiency  of  Oats  besides. 

VmsB.— A  Subscriber. — Mix  it  with  burnt  clay  and  charcoal. 
Moor  peat-ashes,  provided  the  peat  be  charred  rather  than 
burnt,  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to  mix  it  with. 

Rural  Cheiiistrv.— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorarv 
Meniber  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  Qd. 

*♦*  As  usual,  miiny  commuaicatioDS  have  been  received  too  late- 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses. 
SiiiTiiPiELD,  Jan.  2. 

Prime  old  Meadow  ,  Se\r  H^y        — b  to  — s  I  Clover     ioSb  10  lofls 

Hay  105s  to  llOs  I  Inlerior  Hay  SO      100    ( tiiraw        »  33 

JoBK  CaopjiB,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Marskt,  Jan.  3. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  ioeiii>n5s  j  Superior  Clover  i;5s  to  liXK  I 

Inlerior  -  SJ        lOi)    I  Interior        „      98        lua      Straw  3ii  to aR«i 

NewUay  -  _         _   J  New  CloTCr        —  __    | 

JoBHUA.  Baesk,  Hay  Salesman, 
WniTBCHAJBi,  J^n.  3. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOSsio  108s,  Old  Clover      120«      128i, 
Sevr  Hay  -        SU        100      New  Clover     105        115     Straw      23j  to26a 

'      „     Inferior   —         —  ' 


POTATOES.— SouTnwARK  WAXERSinK.  Dec.  30. 

Tub  ctnlrary  wind  aiill  pteviils,  and  the  large  fleet  of  Potatoes  remains 
wind-bound.  There  has  bet-n  if>me  arrivals  by  barpea  und  railway  from  Kent 
Bod  KiicZj  iind  the  Town  JMarkeU  have  been  libeiaUy  supplied  from  Lbe 
■uburb*  I'l  London.  The  few  tamplei  at  ibo  tt'aienide  have  bees  so'd  &t 
varioui  pricei,  but  wo  cannot  gtaio  ihom  with  euffici  tnt  awuracv  for'ihU 
report.  '  "'"^ 


HOPS.  Fridav,  Jan.  3. 

Tii«  Hop  Markftti.  active  and  prices  BdvancinR;  the  qoantity on  offer  of 
all  d«cri|.lioiH,  1b  Uifling  ;  tbe  pTvipuci  for  holders  is  very  cheering 
____________       *'*"««>BK  *  Smith,  ^op-j^^toTfc 


WOOL.— Britibh,  Friday.  Jan.  3, 

Thk  activity  ""ti^pd  in  .-ur  lut  report  continues.     The  demand  for  low 

and  middle  quality  Wovli  has  incrtased,  coaiejaently  prices havcadvanccd, 

LoBR-wooledTTptherB      1*  ritoli'i     Konthdown  Hocirhti       lB^7i*i.  aa 

D^  llo««iu.     1     1        1    34     Ken,  Kieec«  '^^  i    o        V  ^ 

SotiUsdown  fl»««         1    ti      I    14)  JAiuuP£«uj:,Woolii5ol6afcr- 
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COVENT  GAKDIiN,  Jan.  4.— In  Cuiksequeiict;  oI  tlic  htouiiy 
state  of  tlic  weather  during-  tlie  week  tlte  supiillcs  have  bcun 
■well  kept  ui>;  but  trade  is  tar  from  being:  brink.  Pine-apples 
are  plentitul ;  we  noticed  among'  them  some  fine  specimens  of 
Bhick  Janiip.cas  and  EnviUcs.  No  alteration  has  trtken  place  in 
the  prices  of  (Jraijes  since  our  last  Report.  Among-  Apples  good 
samples  of  Golden  Pippin  are  sellin[^ataljouc7^-  per  bushel, and 
excellent  Kibstone  Pippins  may  be  procured  at  about  6s.  per 
bushel.  Pears  arc  well  supplied,  and  offered  at  ncurly  the  same 
prices  as  rticntiiaicd  last  week.  Nuts,  generally  speaking,  are 
scarce,  and  arc  consequently  dear.  Oranges  are  abuiuhmt,  and 
Lemona  aie  siiliicicnt  to  meet  the  demand.  Among  Vegetables 
Cauliflowers  are  scarce  ;  but  Broccoli  is  tolerably  plentitul;  and 
Cabbages,  Brnssela  Sprouts,  and  Savoys,  are  abundant,  and 
good  in  quality.  Carrots  are  [ilentiful,  and  Turnipa  arc  also 
"well  supplied.  Asparagus  is  becoming  rather  more  plentiful, 
and  is  somewhat  reduced  in  price.  Khubarb  and  Seakale  are 
offered  at  last  week's  piiccs.  Good  specimens  of  Red  Celery  are 
selling  at  about  2s.  per  bunch  ;  the  white  sort  is  rather  cheaper. 
liCltuccs,  Endive,  and  otlier  Salading,  are  tolerably  abundt'nt. 
Cut  tluwers  chiefly  consist  of  Cypripediuni  venustum,  Com- 
bretiim  purpurenm,  Gc-neiazebrina,  Gnidia  pinifolia,  Glo.'cinias, 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Acacias,  Cinerarias,  Tulips,  and 
Roses. 

FRUITS, 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  5jto  Sj 
tijapefi,  Hotlmiise,  p.lb,,  Ea  to  !>a 
—'       Spun i !'h,  |)nr  lit.,  Wit  to  1j 
—        Puruif,'nl,  per  )b.,    1*  to  Sa 
Apples,  DorB.,  per  busli.,  3s  ly  7< 

—     Kiltheii,  3s  lo  5j 
Pears,  Dpss.,  per  ht',-sv.,  is  Hi  8« 
Pomcfjiiinatcf,  per  doz.,  2*  to  4a 
SledliiiB,  per  busln;l,0*.  to  lOi 
FilberiB,  (.pf  lOO  lbs.,  Ml'a  to  150J 
Che>.r.iita,  jier  peck,  3«  to  Is 
AVuiout^j  thelled,  \2t  luCUd 


Oranges,  ppr  d'zen,  Wto  \s  Gd 

—  per  100.  'Js  to  111! 

—  bitter,  pel  luii,  iOs 
LumuriK,  per  do/eii,  Gd  ioSj 

—         per  1(10,  3j  to  13j 
AlinoniSs,  per  peek,  6a 
hweec  Almonds,  perlb.,  B*  Bd  to  35 
Cub  NiiEs,  per  lOulbd.,  lltlis  to  lOtia 
NtitP,  lixrceloiia,  2'lj 

—  UrHzil,  His  Hi  iOa 

—  Spanish,  2Cs 
-—     Cub,  Itis 


VEGETABLES. 


CaLbagee,  per  dozen,  Gd  to  Ij  dd 
—    plants, perdoz.bni.-h.,U  to3a 

CaulifiowerB.  per  doz.,  ifi  to  IOj 
BroeLoH,  per  btindle,  Ij  6iI  to  5s 
Bruascli'  sprouts,  lif.-sv.,!;*  to  i!jCd 
French  Beans,  per  10'J,  Us  t.Hs 
Sorrel. perhf.-pieve,  1*  Gd  to  2* 
Jeruyul.Artit'hok,  p.  ht  -.v.,  U  tol»fld 
Poiutous,  per  ton,  bVs  to  80* 

—  ewe,  Si  tjd  to.5f 
_           '     bushel,  2s  3d  to  2a 

—  Kidney,  per  bdi.,  £*  toSi 
Turnips,  per  doz.  ben.,  Is  Hd  to  2a  Gd 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  1*   to  33 
CarrniK,  per  doz,  boiis  ,  ba  lo  7s 
Basil,  per  biniL'h,  W  to  3fi 
Rhubarb,  ^eibiindle,  1»  3d  to  iaSd 
Hyakale,  per  punnet,  Is  Gd  to  Sa  Gd 
Aipara;ius,  piT  biinrtlp,  Sa  to  S$. 
Horse  KadiM..  pr-t  (mndle,  la  Gd  to  G» 
Savory,  per  biineh,  2d  to  '-id 
Spinticli,  per  nieve,  2a  CJ   to  ^S 
Scorzonora.per  buneh,  la  to  \3  Gd 


S;Oitafy,  perltincli,  la  lo  Is  3d 
Leeks, per  doz..  It  6n  to  i3« 
Garlit:,  per  Ib-.Gd  to  Oii 
Onions,  per  bunoli,  'Id 

—  larj^e,  per  Imshol,  2a  to  8a  Gd 

—  Ijpanish,  piT  doz.,  la  to  ia 
ShullotB,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  lud 
Cxpaieunis,  per  100,  4s  toHa 
Lettuce,  per  ticore,  Gdto  IsGd 
Celery,  VVhite,  per  bunoli,  1*  to  Ij  Gc 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  U  to  2s 
Endive,  per  score.  It  to  2f  Gd 
Muflhrootns,  per  pottle,  is  to  la  Gd'' 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Zd 
Watercrets,  p.  12  3tn.  bnn.  6</ to  Bd 
Parotey,  per  doz.  bttnches,  5a  to  is 

—  Koots,  per  biindJCj  yj 
Tarrngon,  per  l>iini;h,Gi 
mint,  per  bunch,  Gd 
IMarjorjun,  per  bunch.  3d  to  Sd 
Cliervil,  per  punnet, Be/  lo4rf 
Chilis,  per  100,  la  to  Ss 


iTitk ; 


SMITHFIELD,  MownAT,  Dec.  30.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BePtScotv,  Hcretorda,&u.    4b  Oto4it  2  i  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds     49  (Hois  4 
Beat  Short  Hoiiih  -33      40      Bcmt  Lony-wools      -         -3840 

Second  quality  Beasts     -    3     0       3     ■!      Ewesand  second  quality     3     2       3     (j 
Calvea       -        -         -         -     4     0       4     U  I   Pi(iB  -         -         -         -     3     4       4     0 

BeastB,  30C3;  Sheep,  21,51U;  Calves,  75;  PiKS.SBO. 
We  have  n,  larne  supply  of  Beet  «nd  but  a  unjill  demand.  Trat^e  Jn  the 
jnornirii;  was  rather  britk  utnonfrsi  the  choicest  tjualitiei,  whicli  in  some  lew 
inHiances  made  lather  over  our  top  quotation,  but  became  amaziufrly  dull 
during  the  dny,  and  a  clearance  ot  setoiid-rate  Brasts  could  not  be  elfected. 
Jl  Jireac  many  very  good  Short  Hirna  were  Gold  under  4b,  althouirh  that  price 
was  realised  for  the  nriod  sfileible  of  that  description.  Although  ihrt  supply 
of  Shetp  is.  but  small,  there  are  more  than  sufticient  fur  the  dem»^d.  I'he 
tiade  is  exctecinuly 'heavy.  Sume  tew  of  the  very  choicest  Downs  make  4s  Id, 
but  many  veiy  good  ones  and  be^t  Half  bteds  ate  Bold  at  very  little  over  ^s. 
A  tendency  to  rise  in  the  price  of  sUini  hat  liel^ed  the  6a;e  ot  Long-wools. 
Veal  trade  is  not  quite  so  (;oud.     Poilt-irade  isheavy. 

Friday,  Jan.  3. 

The  nnmber  of  Beasts  to-day  is  rather  larEte,  and  the  tnde  by  no  means 
r.;.,!^  .  ,.„,  .i|(.,e  ig  ;,  dJsp'isilion  to  purchase  the  better  qualitiea  at  Monday's 
iM,i;c3.  *iie  weather  beinp  good  KtVrS  a  pioapect  of  Kef-i"!,'  clearer,  but  still 
several  must  remain  unsold.  The  supply  of  Sheep  ia  vary  Fn-.all,  but  there  is 
ficarct-ly  trade  onoufih  for  them  ko  very  little  m  wanted.  We  liave  but  very 
lew  ciioice  Do^vns;  they  are  still  worth  nearly  -Is  4d,  HhU' bteds  a  little  over 
4s.,  b^i^t  Lon^f  woolj!  about  -Ib,  Ewei  andsecnnd  quality  3a  to  3s4d.  Veal  tiade 
in  not  quite  bo  i^ood,  it  must  be  a  very  choice  C^lt  tomaUe4s3d;  second  quality 
are  vei;-  linie  ii»  demand  at  about  4s.  Fork-trade  remains  steady. 
BeastB,  893;  Sheep,  S'lSO;  Calves,  164;  i'ig^,  2£(7. 

41,  WcBcSmithfield. 


MAPvK-LANK,  Mondav,  Dec.  30. 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  was 
ERiall  this  morning-,  and  the  condition  generally  very  much  af- 
fected oy  ihc  weather  ;  a  lew  picked  samples  were  taken  off  at 
the  prices  ot  this  day  week,  but  a  large  proportion  remained 
lit  sold  at  the  close,  although  offered  vn  lower  terms.  Barley 
fully  maintains  its  value,  but  secondary  qualities  are  neg^lected, 
TV'e  observe  no  alteration  in  Beans  or  Peas.  The  Market  con- 
tinues exceedittgly  bare  of  Oats,  and  sales  confined  lo  necessi- 
tous buyers,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  and  odvauce  ol  6(1.  per 
quaitcr  over  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nuigUt. 

BRITISH,  PKIl   inH'BRIAL  QL'ilRTKft.  A'.  S.  8.     S. 

Wheat,  E^EO:^,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        ,     M'hite  40  60 

Koriolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  

Barley,  Maltinpr  and  distillinfr  32b  Eo363  Clievalier  34  35 

Oats,  Limvilnehire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polande  20  23 

• Nortiiumbeiland  and  Scotch    .         .         Feed  £0  23 

— —  liish     ....  ,        Feed  18  22 

Walt,  pale,  ehip  ■ 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  65 

Kye 29  83 

Beans,  Mazajran,  old  end  new     29  to  35        Tick  so  36 

.        fiffeou,  Keligoland      .    38  to  ^1       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  Wbite         .        .        .        .    34  to  37       fllnpte  31  33 


Rod     . 

Wbite 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Han 


ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 


Flour, 
nclicb   >  •li;5  Sbg.    —Bile. 


U'ht, 
314& 


Bari. 


:nialt.|tlal 
37!'7 


—  —  40 


Pi.yo. 


Bni. 

1365 


Fefls 

79313 


Foreign  .    —      „      _     „ 

Friday,  Jan.  3. 
Tns  arrivals  of  Corn  and  Flour  since  Monday  have  been 
moderate;  Wheat  meets  a  slow  heavy  sale,  an  ^foGriay'8  cur- 
rency is  wiih  difiicnUy  obtained  f.  r  Engliflh  ;  in  Foreifrn  there 
is  scarcely  anything  doing.  Barley  maintains  iis  late  value,  but 
both  Mailing-  and  Distilling:  meet  u  limited  demand.  Beans  and 
Peas  are  unaltered.  The  wind  having  changed,  several  vessels 
with  OaiK  have  got  np,  and  a  targe  fleet  beiny'  near  at  hand, 
they  meet  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  6d.  to  is,  per  quarter. 


Enelloh 

Irish 

Foretyu 


3-180 
720 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WHEKr 
Barley        | 

392n 


Flour 
4010  Sks 


IR    per  Quarter. 


—         2J 


6  weaks-  Ai-eref,'.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

Canary 

C  trtJiway 

Ciuv-T,    Ked.  F-ni.,lTjh 


IMPHRIAL  AVKRA0E8. 

;Wheai.  (narley. 

OatH. 

Rye. 

Bean.. 

Pea*. 

•16*  fldi     H^  Oil 

2U  Od 

S4f  21 

38«  4;/ 

3.^,  7<i 

1     45  10 

35     H 

21     8 

SO    g 

bB    e 

SO     -J 

35     I 

St     8 

S9     2 

38     0 

3-1    a 

31   10 

SI      2 

37     6 

3G     4 

31    r. 

21   U 

P2     0 

36     9 

31     3 

84     8 

HO  10 
21     8 

31     0 

35     7 

a5     5 

45     4 

31     0 

37    0 

35  11 

20    0 

4     0 

6     0 

10     S 

7   e 

SEEDS,  Jan.  3. 


riander 


per  last    35 
pet  qr    — 
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Henippaed 
Linueed 
.—     Baltic 
—    CakesjEn,",.  perlOOO    ISMO    13r 


LiuHeedCafcefl, Foreign,  p. ton   n/ to  OHO 

aiuBiard,  VVhite  -  p-huth.      10s       M 

—  Superfipe     ,,        .     113         IR 

—  Brown  „  .  J2  IH 
Raposeed,  Kngliwh,  per  last  231  £51 
Rape  Cakes           .     perion     —         — 

Sainfoin        -         -         .         ,     _ 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    5        s 

~~    Foreifjn  -         .         -     

Trefoi)        -        -     per  cvrt    —        _ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quoiaiinnh 
KiNGaroBD  A»n  Lay 


yPLKKDlD  NEW  PlilZE  FL.\NTS. 

JAMES  CUTHILL  begs  most  respectfully  to  an- 
nounce tlmt  he  has  very  strong  Ileal  thy  plants  of  the  bcatitiful 
Li*iQnthus  RnsseUianus,  from  2.v.  6d.  to  7s.  fit/,  each  ;  J,  C.  has 
been  awarded  I'l  prizes  for  tliis  lovely  Flower.  Seed  of  Lihi- 
authus  Kussclianus,  2s.  Or/,  per  packet ;  L.  ni^rcsccns,  55.  ;  each 
onier  will  be  accompanied  witli  a  printed  Treatise  on  the  best 
metliod  of  growiuj.;  the  same.  The  best  Picotee  seed.  rjn.  per 
packet;  Calceolaria  seed,  from  the  very  beat  varieties,  2s.  6d. 
Cnthill'ri  early  Wclon  gained  the  first  prize  stChiswick  in  May, 
113G  — Scarlet  Flesh,  from  2  to  3  lbs.  wciRht;  the  true  Cabul 
Me'on,  l-Ioosainco,  Ispahan,  Brcchwood,  and  a  fine  Green-flesh 
Melon  ;  Lalter's  Victory  of  Eneland,  and  CuthiU's  carl)'  Black 
Spine  Cucumber,  the  nbovo  seeds  2s.  Gd.  each  packet — if  three 
are  lakt-n  Gf>'. ;  fine  plants  of  CuthiU's  Prince  of  Denmark  Clove 
Carnation,  a  brilliant  scarlvt,  \2s.  per  <iozen  ;  Petuni'i  ornatis- 
sima,  a  pencilled  lilac,  )s.  each;  very  fine  sorts  of  Carnal itms 
and  Picntces,  12.v.  per  dozen  ;  strong'  plants  of  British  Queen 
and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries  can  be  sclectcil  from  some 
thounands  of  pots  :  fine  Cucumber  plants  at  all  times  on  sale. 
Money  Ordersnn  the  Cambcrwtdl  Post-otiice,  directed  to  Ja.iiks 
CuTiriLL,  Florist,  Detimaik  Hill,  Camberwell,  London,  will  be 
immediately  attended  to. 

N.B.  Four  hatidsome  Medals  will  be  presented  to  those  who 
exhib  t  the  best  single  specimen  of  Lisiantlnis  llus^elianus 
during  ISlS,  one  Mctial  to  eac!\  of  the  following  Societies, — 
Cliiswick,  Regent's  Park,  Ediiibtirgh,  and  Uublin,  independeut 
of  thfi  Prizes  i^iven  by  tliose  Societies. 


HhRTFOltO  NUUSKKIES. 

EP.  FRaNCIS  having  rect;ived  various  Testimo- 
<  nials  from  Gentlemen,  &c.,  a^^  to  the  excellence  and 
superiority  of  SNOW'S  WINTER  VVHIIK  EROCOr>I,  adver- 
tised in  the  Chronicle  last  season,  bet;s  now  to  inform  the  No- 
bility, Gentry,  and  Public,  that  it  nnty  he  obtained  at  the  Hert- 
furd  Nurseries,  Messrs.  Noble,  1.52  F  cet-s'reet,  Messrs.  Wrench, 
London■bridgl^,  and  Messrs.  Flanagan,  Maiisiou-house-strcet,, 
at  2.V.  6d.  jier  oz. 

E.  P.F.  begs  further  to  recommend  to  those  persons  who 
have  not  jet  obtained  it,  SNOW'S  HYflRID  GRIDEN-FLESH 
MELON,  which  was  awarded  a  Knightian  Medal  at  the  Cliis- 
wick Show  in  May  last,  and  which  cannot  be  ^urpas^ed  for 
hardy  habit,  mos^t  abundant  bearer,  liiid  superiority  of  flavour 
over  every  other  Melon  exhibited  at  tlic  same  time.  To  be 
obtained  at  the  Hertiord  Nurseries  only,  in  seaJed  Packets  con- 
tairig  eight  seeds,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Also,  E.  P.  F.  begs  to  introduce  to  public  notice,  SNOW'S 
HARDY  MATCHLESS  GREEN  COS  LETlUCE,  which  has 
been  proved  by  several  growers  to  he  super  air  in  tlavour  and 
svvcetn(;ss  to  any  otlier  Lefti'ce  grown,  very  crisp,  very  hartiy, 
requires  no  tying  uj),  and  is  fit  for  nsethr(:'e  weeks  earlier  than 
the  common  Green  (.'ob — in  sealed  Packeis,  \s.  Gd.  each. 

E.  P.  F.  hbs  also  received  tntm  Mr.  Snow  a  few  Packets  of  his 
HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  each  Packet  con- 
taining 7  seeds,  2^.  6d.  per  packet ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  his 
very  tine  CHINESE  PRIMULA  Sied,  of  the  white  and  purple 
kinds,  and  all  saved  from  beautiful  fringed  varieties,  in  Packets, 
■Is.  each.— Jan.  4. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUbEROSE  ROUT6.— The 
Bulbs  of  Ibis  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flowtr  have  jost  been 
received  from  Italv,  at  A.  COBLlETl'S  [late  Mr.  Bairoii's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  IS,  Pall-.Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  coUection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  Sec.  The  trees  arc  from  2  to  6  (cet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  str^^nsr  gralts,  and  full  r.f  foliaije  ;  from  ss.  to 
255.  each.— N.B.  PdCked  uafely,  anu  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


/"lUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
Vy  —For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lit:hts  complete,  from  II.  Ss.  Garden-lights 
made,  gUzed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  toot.  Sasiies  and 
Frames  made,  ghized,  and  hung  complete,  Is  Sd.  per  toot. —  At 
Jamks  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  CUrcmout-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  "^j^*  Referi^nc^'a  given. 

OTj  V/ATELi  HEAirNG  Al'FARATUS.  —  J. 
PORTER  begs  to  announce  that,  in  addition  lo  the  many 
otlier  and  valur.ble  purposes  for  which  Galvanised  Iron  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  he  is  now  maaufacturing  Tanks  and  Gutter  for 
Vaporising,  and  Pifcrs  forheatiri^  by  top  and  bottom-heat.  Hot- 
houses, Pineries.  Conscrvatnnes,  &:c.  J.  P.  has  also  to  state 
that,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  parties  of  the  greatej^t 
skill  and  exi)crietrce,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Plans  and  Esti- 
mcites  for  Heating  and  Ventdating  Horticaltural  Buildings, 
Public  Eilifice^,  Private  Houses,  Churches,  "Warehouses.  Matm. 
factories,  &c.,  accompanied  by  references  to  executed  v.'o:ks. 
J.P.  does  not  profess  to  pffer  any  one  particular  lorm  of  Boiler 
as  the  best,  to  the  ex:clURion  o(  every  other,  but  adopts  those 
which  will  insure  the  greatest  share  of  efiicacy  and  economy,  in 
eftch  particular  case. — Grove  Patent  GalvaniS'.-d  Irtm  Root  and 
Fence  Work,  Si  uthwark,  second  carriage  lurniug  to  the  right 
from  Southwsrk  Bridire, 


/"lOTXAM     AND     MALLEN,    Engineers,     iaoN- 

Vy    FOUNDGRS,    SiC,   &C.,   NO.    2,    WlN'SLEY-STRKiaT.   OxboRD- 

STRic^'T.  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lj1.ubkth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &<•„  made' 
upnn  the  mnst  improved  princ'ple,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
v.'ood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  io  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  verv  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  forKeatmjjHotbonsea, 
Conservatories,  and  Grei'nhouse^;  Churches,  PiiMtc  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottabi's  Patk^t  or  RocBas's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  uuwards  of  anoo 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  Ihey  have  made  durinar  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus hpon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  tmprovpd  principle. 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  witliout  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  F^-llcin^, 
Ornampntal  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &e.,  and 
■^very  description  of  Implement  ft>r  AcuicuLTuaAL  and  Horti- 
ctn.ToaAL  PunposEB. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  WMnsley- street.  Oxford-  ' 
street,  where  a  'arge  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
rilURCHES,  and  .MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Baii.ey  havingdevoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apijaratus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suegcsted  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simj)le,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  ecouomj'  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  appar.Ttns  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  am!  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executingthe 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chisv.'ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  liiiildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  iinblic  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holhovn,  wl'.ere  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
e.'iliibitiiig,- amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  conipleie  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  Die  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Eailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
tliey  be^;  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  va])our  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


STEPtiENSON  AND  CO.,  61,  Gracerhurch-street, 
London,  and  I",  New  Park-street,  Souihwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  ard  DOUItLE 
CYLINDaiCAL  BOlLEliS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  tteir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  tlic  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Prop»gating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottoui-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  8:  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copc-er,  by  v%'hichthe  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  w:ll  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  auihority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seals  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  th«  kingdom. 

S.  &  C'l.  beg  to  inform  the  Trad--  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park  St.,  every  article  required  for  tne  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  iron  or  Wood,  erfcfed  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Halconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

UANOlGENUlNli  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS- 
ANTONY  GIBBS  ANO  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
V.'M.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWOHTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GlSbS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LiVEliPOOL  and  BRISTOL- 
47.  Lime-street.  Jan.  4.  


NOTICE.— GUANO.— It  iiaving  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  undersitjned  that  on  various  occa-*i  ons  this 
article  has  been  off<rr<^d  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  pnrport- 
ir.gto  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protcc'ion 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernrreots   they   respectivelv   represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPOilTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Antony  Ginns  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  W.M.  Jos.  Mykrs  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Hknt.y  Keki'ai.l,  Consul  for  Peru- 
Antonio  acosta,  Consul-general  de  BoliTia. 
London,  .Tan. 'i,  iSi.";.  _^_^_ 


'  rANNER'a  VITREOUS  CLOTH— a  SUBSTi- 
i  TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.— 
In  the  above  article  is  presented  to  the  Horticulturist  all  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  Glazed  Frames,  without 
their  defects.  The  light  admitted  through  the  Viirtons  Cloth 
is  subdued  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  at  all  times  agreeable  to 
the  piaot;  f'^r  whilst  sufticient  light  is  admitted  when  in  the 
siiade,  it  requires  no  extra  covering  under  a  burning  sun. 
Being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  atid  cold,  it  is  more  econnmical 
than  Glass  for  Hotbeds,  Hothouses,  &c.,  the  heat  of  which  js 
maiutaiin-d  at  less  expense. 

Price— r-Sths  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 
Ditto               stout,  3s.               ,, 
I  vard  wid**  ....  3.v.  firf.         ,, 
Prepared  by'N.   W.  TANNica,    Chemist,    Exeter.      Sold  by 
Messrs.  BuTLKR  and  MucKi-i-rv,  CovenC  Garden,  London;  Mr. 
Cunningham,    Paradise  street,  Liverpoolj    Messrs.    Luco.MBii 
Jtnd  PiNCK.  Exeter  Nnr^sery. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN  HOUSES.  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  lor  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
anyothfr  material:  whpn  coated  it  is  beautiiully  white  and 
tra'nsparcnt.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Coinp^.sitionior 
all  Hortic'.iUural  purpo^escannotbe  more  fully  established  than 
hy  stating,  that, on  the  1st  ot  April  last,  a  Bhick  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  ist  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  w«s  cut  wcighitig  iGh  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
5ne\y  coloured,  and  the  fluv()ur  pronounced  tobe  excellent.  A 
sample  was  st-nt  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
tor  his  inspect i.-.n.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Gar.ien  Market ;  Hurst 
&  M'Mulien,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhiil; 
Barclay  i^  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
str-et.  —  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
I'am'iton 


The  attentinn  of  the  Atrncultiiial  Pubhc  is  espec'ally  directed 
to  WEUL.\KE'S  -UB30IL-PL0UGH,  expericncehavtng  prnved 
it  to  h-^  a  most  eflicient  and  useful  IrapK'ment,  price  5l.r)S.;  also 

WEDLAKE'S    CHAFF-CUTTING     MACHINES, 
and  OAT-BRUISERS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  public.    Tbeuse  of  WauLAiii:'s 
O'-it-Brniser  especially  will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in 
Ihe  feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wkolauk,  widow  of  the  late  Thos  WedUkc,  of 
the  Fairkyte's  Foundry,  Esses  ;  and  at  the  AgricaUural  Kspo- 
sitorv,  lis.  Fenchurch-strcet, opposite  Mark-lane. 


FARM  WANTED.— M''anted  to  Rent  about  500  acres 
of  GOOD  TURNIP  and  BARLEY  LAND.  It  must  ccti- 
tain  a  respectable  residence  and  good  ^arm  bmlduitjs,  and  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  good  Market  Tnwn.  As  the  Advcrtne.' 
would  he  at  some  expense,  a  suitable  lease  would  be  requn-eo. 
Wilts,  or  Berks,  preferred.— Direct  T.  B.,  Mr.  Mudii;,  Bookseller, 
2S,  Upper  King  street,  Bloonisbury. 
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THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONiCLH    AND    AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE'. 


[Jaj>!.  4. 


THE 


One  vol.,  cloLli,  price  Ss. 


STAE 

BY     FRANCES 


OF     ATTEGH 


I, 


BROWN. 


Ep^tard  Moxov,  Dover  Street;  Cummivg.  Dublin  ;  and  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinhurch. 

Price  4d.  of  any  Booltseller, 

THE      A  T  H  E  N  iE  U  M 

JOURNAL     OF     LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    ART, 

tStamped  to  go  free  by  po^t,  5cf.)  contains  : — 
■KevieTTS,  with  copious  extracts,  of  every  importaat  New  English  Book,  and  of  the  more  important   Foreign 

Works. 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all  Papers  of  Interest. 
/h.utlientic  Accounts  of  all  Scientific  Voyaires  a;id  Expeditions. 

Criticisms  on  An,  wuh  Critical  Notices  ol  Exhioitioiis,  Picture  Collections,  New  Prints,  &c. 
nZusic  and  EJrama,  including  Rejiorts  on  the  Opera,  Coucerts,  Theatres,  New  Music,  &c. 
Eiograpliical  ETotieesof  Men  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 
Original  Papers  and  Poems. 

nziscenanea,  including  all  that  is  lil;cly  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 
Tbs  .&tbei2S8uni  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and 

the  Arts,  on  an  pqn-litv  in  p'  inr  of  i-fnrmstion,  with  tlie  liest-informeri  circles  of  tlie  Metr'Mtoli.s. 


Price  Gd.,  free  by  post, 

THE     RAILWAY     CHRONICLE. 

A  Paper,  g'iving:  an  Account  of  every  Railway  Meeting  ;  every  New   Line;  every  Enffineerin;:^  Railv^ay  Jmiiruvement;  every 
Fluctuation  in  Price :  iti  tact,  everything  that  can  affect  the  money  value  of  Uail-.vay  Investnieins. 

***  A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  to  thotc  who  may  larni>h  their  address  to  the  Office,  U,  Wt^lluigrnn-st.  Korth,  Sirand,  London. 
TJae  KTew  Volume  cojimeoces  January  4.     Each  year  is  complete  in  irself,  wiili  Titie-page  and  Index. 


WITH  100  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Just  published, price  155.,  handsomely  buund  in  clnth, 

THE  GA.RDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST, 
Yolumif  IJI.,  containing  several  hundred  Original  Papers 
and  Treatises  on  Floricultural  sui>jects,  toicethcr  with  the 
Garden  Practice  for  the  entire  Year.  A  few  coijies  of  Vol.  I., 
price  Js.  6d.,  and  Vol.  II.,  price  lus.  6d.,  may  still  be  had  ;  the  i 
Three  Volumes  comprising:  the  bdt  Miscellany  of  Gardenifli 
■ever  publisSied, 

Loudon:  R.  GRO'-MBKiDnR,  .1 ,  Paternoster-rnw. 


This  ciav  IS  pautiaheii,  price  2i'., 

AGBICULTORE;  its  Practice  with  Profit, 
elucidates  by  a  Contrast  of  Orien:al  and  British  Usages, 
in  a  Correspondence  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  iocieiy  of 
England.     By  HizvRv  Ni^wnha^i. 

In  this  Corrsapondence,  the  Employment  of  the  Agricultural 
Poor  is  considei-ed,  with  relerence  to  an  Asiatic  principle  of 
adjusting  the  Wages  of  Predial  Labour.  Second  Edition,  with 
Kotes  and  Additions. 

London  :  Published  by  Roaki^  and  Vartv,  31.  Strand. 

ARRISON'S  FLORICULTURAL  CABINET 
is  published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month.  Each  Number 
contains  coloured  figures  of  the  newest  and  best  Flowers,  and 
24  pages  of  Letter-pres.s,  on  the  Management  of  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  new  Ones,  with  Wo-^d  Engravings,  &c-,  price 
^d.  Tlie  Jaiuary  Number,  Voiume  Xit.,  which  comprises  tnp 
14  Numbers  of  1344,  bolnu,  price  Ja.  6d.,  is  aiao  ready,  as  well 
as  the  Volume.':  of  previous  vears. 

Also,  THE  GARDENERS'  and  FORESTERS'  RECORD, 
Svo.,  24  pages,  in  Mouthly  Numbers,  with  coloured  figures  of 
the  newest  an  I  best  Fruits,  Price  QiL  each  Number,  is  now 
■bound  in  Volumes,  sold  at  8  ".  each.  Turco:  Volumes  are  ready. 
•Published  by  Mes>rs.  \VniTr.4KK:i  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
L.Todon,  and  may  be  bad  of  aiiv  Books-ller. 


THE  rlORTICULTI-'RAL  "^G^y,;NS.  —Mr. 
Hoi;l>Vom,  154,  S'rf-U'J,  V'-i'-^- .it.,  on  the  'st  o' Jan., 
1R43,  Price  }no  ShiUnig,  Part  l.  ul  ^lt;  *^  liORTlCULTC.KAL 
MaGAZINI:,"  a  New  Periodical  on  Flowers  and  Gardening. 

CoNTUNTs;— Cultivation  of  Hardy  Lilies— Pruning  Forest- 
trees— Ornauiental  Timber— AitplicatioM  of  Manures— L?.nd- 
scape  Gardening — Mana'jremtnt  of  Grape  Vines — planting 
Shrubs—Graftng— Hybridising— Horticultural  Buildings— De- 
-scription  ot  New  Flowers — Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
— Designs  for  Rock  Gardens  —  Irrigating  Lands  —  Select 
Fuchsias— Hardy  Annu^Js—Keviews— Practical  (iardening.and 
Management  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  and  Frames — Horti- 
cultural Notes.  Sic. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  26th  of  each 
month. 

The  Introd'.ictory  Numbi^r,   containing  a  variety  of  Original 
Essays  and  a  Plan  of  the  Work,  may  he   still  had.  price  Is.,  of 
Thos.  Hol-lston,  154,  Sirand.  London,  and  all  Booksellera. 
Price  Sixpence,  free  by  post. 

NEWSPAPER  OFFICE.  i.%  Coventry  Street,  Hayraarket, 
London.— tstablisbed  upwards  of  30  years. 

TMUDIE  and  SONS,  Agents  for  the  supply  of  the 
•  GARDKNERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE,  forward  that  and  eiU  the  other  London  Newspapers 
(a  correct  list  of  which  maybe  had  on  aiiplicati'-n),  with  tlie 
stricte'^t  regularity  to  all  parts  of  the  Klngdnro.  and  to  the 
Colonies,  free  of  postage;  an-i  by  the  ni.rning  Mails  if  requisite. 
T.  M.  and  So\-s  beg  to  state  that  they  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  the  wrapper  when  ordered  forsi.\  months 
or  longer.  


QEASONABLE  FiiSTIVlTlES.— The  gaiety  that 
*^-^  reigns  supreme  at  this  festive  season,  when  friend:*  and 
lovers  assemble  at  tiip  social  bgard,  or  wnirl  in  the  Riddy  mazes 
of  the  dance,  iodtices  botli  se.'ces  to  ho  more  than  usyally  de- 
•  iroiis  of  shining  in  pers-.n^il  attraction,  anil  to  devote  a 
greater  share  of  tittention  to  the  tnlet.  It  is  at  this  particular 
season,     that    the    virtues    and    sixcularlv    itappv     p;io. 

PtlRTIES  OF  THOSi;  A  U.KI  I.I  ARI  F.S  OF  PiiHSOX'AI.  BKALTV,  ROW- 
LAND'S KALYOOR.  ROWLAND'S  MACASSaR  OIL.  & 
ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  shine  pre-cmiitent  in  t:;eir  i.ower; 
while  the  white  and  sw  in-tike  lie-  ':,  the  ricii  luxuriajit  trass, 
and  the  Pear/?/  set  of  Teeth  form 'admirable  trophies  of  their 
i\'i;sTiMABi.E  QUALITIES  \  The  august  Patronage  conceded  Uy 
onr  Graciou:<  Queen,  and  the  several  So^-ereigns  of  Europe, 
together  iviih  tne  lieauties  whicii  adorn  tlie  circles  of  Princely 
and  Regal  Miignifi-'ence,  and  th-  confirmation  by  ex:ieriPnce 
of  the  infallible  ellicacy  of  these  creative  renovating  Sp'CiJics, 
have  characterized  them  with  perfection,  and  given  them  a 
celebrity  unparalleled.  As  presents  for  both  se.vss,  none  can  be 
more  recommendatory,  or  more  n.'>w  in  general  use. 

*^*    Ask  for  "ROWLAND'S"  Articles.     All  others,    under 
the  same  names,  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  ! ! ! 


rHE  BE.ST  AND    MOST    DURABLE  ROOFING^ 
FOR  BUILDING  AND  GARDEN  PURPOSES. 


Br  Her 
Majesty's 


^-I^t,J?P?, 


Royal 

Letters 

Patent. 


CeiEEP  NETS,  RABBIT  NETS,  WORSTED 
^  GARDENNETS,  Sc2.  &c.— Sheep-nets.  of  strong  tuned  cord, 
-Ihd.  per  yard,  nearly  0 feet  nig:i.  Cocoa-nuc-fibrc  nets,  thesaine 
price.  The  Fibre-neis  are  not  recommended,  as  they  curl  up. 
and  sheep  are  apt  to  gnaw  them  to  pieces.  Lf^ng  Hure  and 
Rabbit  nets,  on  cords,  5(J,  80.  and  1'MJ  yards  long.  Net,  as  fences 
against  Ribbits,  &c.,  '2d.  per  yard.  Garden-net=!,  1  inch  mesh, 
l.^rf.  per  yard;  ditto- in  foui-strand  worsted,  2\d.  per  yard; 
made  with  a  fixed  knot,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  in  any  manner 
witiiout  coming  undone.  Net,  ^  inch  mesh,  2^d.  per  yard. 
Wapp-net,  to  protect  Trees  from  fro.it,  and  a  terwarda  from 
Wasps  and  Flies,  7i4d  per  yard.— RoE;^:fiT  RicnAUDSu.v,  Net  and 
Tent  maker,  21,  Tuubridge  Plac:,  c^.r.  -^r  dI  Jirad^'rcet,  Ncv/ 
Road,  Lnniion.  -*  -W>       *-* 

N.li.  20UO  Loriilon  Police  Capfs^^lorXaSTurors  and  Farm- 
servants,  2s.  aod  2s.  6d.  each 


KNIGHT'S    WEEKLY     VOLUME     FOR    ALL 
F.,EADERS.     PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
The  Publication  of  this  Series  commL-nced  on  Saturday,  the  29tli 
-of  June,  1844,   and  will  he  continued  every  succeediuj;  Saturday. 
Xhe  fuilowing  works  will  appear  in  the  course  of  January  : — 
Jan.  4th.  Thk  Life  OF  Sir  Thoim-vs  Grksuam. 

„  lUh.  The  Pursuit  of  K.vowlkdgh  u.-^niiR  Difficulties. 

Vol.  I. 
„  I8th.  Cabinet  Pictures  OF  EvoLisH  Life  :—CnAUCKB,. 
y,  25th.  XuE  Pursuit  of  KN'owtEDCb;  under  Difficulties. 

Vol.  ir. 

Monthly  Supplement  tc  thr  "  "U'ekklt  Voi-ume."  Jan. 
3st,  Tbe  Cabinet  History  op  England.  Vol.  I.,  Is.  sewed, 
-and  Is.  6d.  in  cloth.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly 
"Volumes. 

London:  CnARLKS  Knight  &  Co..  22,  Ludgate-street. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATENT  TOOTti-BRUSB, 
and  SMYR^TA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  hfis  the  im- 
Dortant  advantage  of  searching  ttioroughly  intu  the  divisions,  ot 
Che  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  mni^t  efft'ctnal  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  fiimoos  for  the  hairs  not  coming  louse— 
Is.  An  improved  Clothfjs  brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  pact  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  nf  injiiring  the  tinest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brnshes,  with  the  ourable  unldcachi-ii  Russian 
bristle^:^,  which  do  not  solten  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  arul  poweriul  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
whic'i  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  ))ropcrties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intenncdia.te  pirtics'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  get. nine 
Smyrna  Spmige.  Only  at  MiiTCAt.Fii's  Sole  Eatablishmeni, 
130B,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Huilcs-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


On  Satiirriajf  next,  (This  Day.) 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the 
New  Family  Newspaper,  THE  HISTORICAL  REGISTER, 
of  Saturday  next  (this  day),  contains  Memoirs  of  H.R.H.the 
Princess  Sophia  Matilda  (with  Autographs)— Professor  Webster 
(with  Autoj^raph) — Morris  Morris  tUias  Dr.  Tliuraton,  the 
Astrologer,  &c.— New  F-icts  n-hont  Shakespeare,  S;c. 
ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVliNDER. 


APAMPHLiLT  FUR  NUTHlNU.— A  Pamphlet 
on  Nervous  or  Mind  Comiilaints./i/:;;!  published,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Willis  Moski-v,  will  be  sent  to  every  address. /rec.  if  a 
stamp  is  inclosed  to  g,  Charlotte-street,  Bioomshury.  This  is 
the  only  new  and  successful  treatment  known  toadministei'  re- 
lief to  a  diseased  mind,  or  to  curcnervoui  or  mental  complaints, 
a  thing  wliich,  by  thia  treatment,  can  now  be  done  aa  certainly 
as  tho  cure  of  any  bodily  cnri  plaint. 


FOR  WINTKR  WRAPi'ERS.  GREAT- COATS,  AI'ID  OUT- 
Sll;E  GARMENTS  OF   ALL  KINDS.   SEE 

I1>ERD0E'S  ViiNTlL.\TING  WATERPROOF 
y  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT,  6o,  CornhiU,  where  an 
inspection  is  confidently  invited  of  a  largo  and  Superior  S'cock 
of  first-rate  garmt-nts  of  the  abova  description  ut  reasonable 
charges,  and  really -waterproof.  AUo  of  Berdoe's  well-known 
FIlOb'K  for  all  Seasons  (which  has  stood  the  test,  of  more 
than  six  veara' e.xten.sive  trial,  and  completely  supersedes  the; 
*'  Macintosh  "),  SHOOT!  :^G  J.VCICET.S,  i:cz.  Tlie  above  made 
to  measure  at  same  charge*  in  a  few  hours. 
W.BBRnoE.TaihT,  Waterproofer,  &c..  (iO,  Cornbill  (North- side). 


T'HE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT  for  ROOFING, 

J  AS  n:Piiovi-:D  BY 

THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE, 

AND    NOW   IN    USE    AT 

THE     ROY.iL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDEJTS 

AT  CHISWICK, 

Can  be  hitd  onhl  by  ojrtjitijiiig  to 

THOS.  JOHN  CROGGON,   2,   INGRAM-COURT, 

FENXBUUCH-STRSET,    LONDON. 

The  above  Materir.I  has  l)een  used  anrl  p.pproved  of  by  the 
Nobilitv.  Geiitrv,  and  AgricnUurisfs  generally,  as  a  ROOFING 
and  COVERIN'G  K-<  SIDES  of  FA-RM  BUJLDIN'GS. 

The  Felt  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frcst,  and 
beiMK  a  non-cnn'lnctor,  it  I'.as  been  proved  aii  eflicieiit  PRO- 
TlfCTtVE  MATEUIAL  TO  I'LANTS. 

Tiie  price  of  the  Felt  i^  oNi.v  oxii  penny  peh  sguarb  foot, 
being  much  iess  tlii^n  lialf  t::e  expense  of  Slates, 'liles,  \-c..and 
from  its  LiGHT.vRss.  \Vah.mth,  and  CtiEAl-NKSS  iy  particularly 
well  suited  for  Ilotlioiises,  &c.  A  discuiot  allvnved  to  the 
Trade.  Tkos.  JoriN  Ckuccon,  2.  Ingraiii-court, 

Feiichurch-aireet,  Loiiduii. 

Patent  Asphalte  Felt  WtIcs,  Jan.  4. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

AND  TUK  BliST  RliSlSTEa  OF  FllOST  POa  C.lRDiiN  USES. 

BY  IIER  -       ^  -- -      i  Vi        ROYAL  LET- 

MAJESTVS    ^,  -.1^   TEHSP.\TENT 


TO  GAKDESERS,  NUItSERYMEN',  AND  OTHERS. 
|7  Sl'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  BtuWinas,  Bunhill- 
A  e  rovv,  Loniion,  Manutacturcrs,  and  only  Piiteiitees  Of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  aSPHALTEIJ  FELT,  for  Roofiiipr  Houses, 
Shells,  Veranitshs,  S:e.,a!id  oarticnlsrly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTKCT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  bcs  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  snperjoi' article,  tuk-'cli  has  t.eun  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agi-icuUtir'ii  Sh'jwu  vf  iLiiglaiiU,  ScutUjid, 
and  li'ftiind,  and  abtaincd  the  Prize  fur  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  far  roajing,  £jc.  It  has  been  tested  in  tite 
(gardens  of  .several  nobletnen  and  gentlemen  in  tbe  neijjhboar- 
hood  of  London,  and  in  ciiTorerit  pfirts  of  the  roiint'y,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  tiie  strongest 
and  most  duralile  matcriiils,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE  OR  BITU.MEN,  (Ti!E  SA.MB  Ajs  sbiected 
.\ND  usEn  BY  Sir  Is.\:\mF.aT  Brunel  for  the  I'liAuiiS  Tu.\'- 

NEI.,     BEING     POUND    THR    .HOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    HIJ- 

fisTER  OF  vvKT.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTS 
BUT  F.  .M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  rendL'rs  it  impervious 
to  rain,  sno,v,  and  frost,  and  a  noo-coiiductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy. — Price  Only  One  Pe.n.vy  Per  ^'quaiie  I-'oot. 

Saniijles,  with  directions  for  iavinR-  nu,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  toanvpart  or  the  town  or  conntry. 

PATIiNT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (THE  only  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  w^I^:RK  the  abovk  description  of  Rhofing 
IS  jiADi:),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILLROVV,  LONDON. 

A  Sample  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seea  at  the  Factory,  aad  a 
Discount  allowed  to  tbe  Ti'ade. 


T  INGHAM,  BllOTHEiLS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
-Lj  M.ANUFACTUKERS  of  the  I.MPUOVED  MENUGRAPH, 
or  PEB.MANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden- borders.  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxi;s  of  One  llnnJred  eacli. 

The  above  Labils  have  been  mannlacturcd  by  LiNOllA.M, 
Brotuebs,  (or  the  last  livo  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  n>cd  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  tbe  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  ami  clicapncbs,  have  superseded  all  other 
kindof  Labels  lor  Hortulan  purposes.  

Sole  A-eiits  in  London  ;— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  .10,  KingWilliam. street,  l.oinlon- bridge. 


Bound  in  cloth,  price  5s.  6d.  „    „    „   „ 

TOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 
O  1.  Rerrint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition,  such  omissions 
andalterliUons  only  having  been  made  as  ^;=;""i';'';j''  '')',  "'= 
grcate-  delicacy  observed  in  modern  conversation ;  biu,  that  the 
volume  might  have  some  snhs'ar.ce,  and  be  a  good  tabic  or  tr.v 
vellii^li^^dt,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  oUier  old 

volumes  of  Facetiae.  ,,     i,    r  ,„ 

Eilract  from  thr.  Preface.  .. 

"Another  strange  circun.jtence  connected  with  this  work  Is, 
that  eve-ybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  e  se  arc 
peJfeeHy  fam  l"  with  its  contents  ...  and  yet,  .f  the  reader  will 
Lk  his  acimaintance.  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
Overset  eyes  on  a  copy.  It  is  m  consequence  of  like  que.tions 
that  this  edition  is  published," 

London  :  WniTTAiEii  i»nd  Co.  ,   , 


IVIPROVED  ROOFING  FSL'i'.- 

MoKIBBlN'S  PATENT  K-OOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slale,  Zinc,  Tile', 
Thatcii,  aod  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lighlness-  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and  , 
d^mp,  resists  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
iieat  or  cold.  Besides  llie  economy  in  repairs,  thetimber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  e,\pensc.  IE 
ictjuires  no  other  coping,  and  !:y  attention  to  printed  uiiectioris 
may  be  apijiied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  ziuc,  and  reqnires  neither  painting 
nor  c->ating.  It  is  nowin  very  general  use  lor  Roofi.ig  Houses, 
V'lrandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Roi>ewalks,  I'uailway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  A-c.  S:c.,  and  tor  protecling  Pl.tuts,  covcriog  Gardc^n 
Framts,  Corn,  an;l  Hay  Ricks,  tbe  top  and  sides  of  Siicep-folds  ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  piovides  a  cheap,  warm,  duiable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  surject,  like  it  or 
other  'nateriiis  in  cnnlinuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  ihe  overlaps  only,  tne  v/et  cannot 
percolate  through  tlie  nail-hoUs. 

TESTIiNlONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1,  1S44. 
H.  C.  Bowden,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKib  bin's  noofingFelt. 

It  is  Willi  inueli  p;easure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  or  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  Ahicli  I  am  acijuainti-d.  This  Testimony  1  give  with  the 
greater  chceifulness  from  the  mary  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
lavour,  and  from  the  likclihooil  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purp'ses.  1  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  iu  my  Leo- 
tiiica  when  on  the  subject. 

(J^igned)    John  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agricullure  and 
Rural  EciiDomy  in  this  Kingdom, 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  2li,  at  bd.  each  (being  less  than 
05. 6t/.  per  square  of  iOU  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  fJoWDEN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  IS.  East  India  Chambers,  Leadeuball-street,  London. 

EEAL  SHEFFIELD  PL,\TED  DISH  COVERS, 
at  prices  hilhertu  unattcmptcd.  THOMAS  WEST,  IS 
Ludgate-street,  Loildon,  having  received  a  large  supply  direct 
from  the  manufactory  at  Sheffield,  offers  the  best  Meat  Dish 
Covers,  as  lollow .— Cott.ige  Pattern— 1  Cover  ot  20  inches, 
3,'.  \'JS.  ;  1  do.  of  13  inches,  At.  ?,s.  ;  2  do.  of  \i  inches,  4(.  8s.; 
tbe  set  of  1,  complete,  11/.  lOj,  ONLY.  Double  Dome  Pattern 
—  1  Cover  of  20  inches,  -11.  V's.;  l  do.  of  18  inches,  3/.  19s.  ; 
2  do.  of  M  inches,  6/.  i.v. ;  the  set  of  4,  complete,  \H.  ONL'J. 
In  noticing  the  prices  of  tbe  ah  ove  goods,  T.  W.  ventuies  to 
assert  they  are  superior  to  monyadvertised  at  a  much  higher 
price.  Best  Wrought  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks  as  us'ual,  Fiddle 
I'att'-rn, /s.  iff.  per  oz.  Queen's  Pattern,  7.v.  4d.  per  oz.  Supe- 
rior Watches  and  Fine  Gold  .Icwcllery,  cheaper  than  any  houso 
In  London.  West's  Hand-book,  with  100  Engravings,  and  full 
ofuselul  Information,  Is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  gratis, 
and  post  free,  or  application  to  T.  West,  Silversmith,  IS,  Lud- 
gate-street, London. 


I'rl  .1.-1  by  WiM.uif  nnADnirr.v,  nf  No.  fl,  York-plae.,  Stoke  Newinirton 
,  and  F«0I,«.,cii  M  urt.rr  lirA^.,  »f  No.  7,  Chiir.-h.ro.r,  Stukc  Nt- >ri„Blon 
bnil,  in  ilM.eoruityof  Mi,l,ll,-.„,  Ptin.rr..  ai  thdpOffieo  in  Lon-.bjrd  au, 
in  the  ptee.nei  of  Wlj,i.(d,r.  in  .lio  Ciiy  of  l:„„d,„ ;  aort  pobli.hed 
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SURREY  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORAL 
SOCIETY.— The  EXHIBITIONS  of  this  Society  will  take 
plnce  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Stockwell,  on  April  22d,  Maj  22d,  June 
2ilii.  July  21th,  and  Sept.  25th. 


r^ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

VT  — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  to  tliis  Institution  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
22d  Jamuart  next,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludg-ate-hiU, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Accounts  of  the  past  year,  and 
electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  Four  Poor  Persons  of  Sixty  Years  of  Age  and  upwards 
to  the  benefit  of  a  Pension  of  16/.  per  annum.  The  Chair  to 
be  laken  at  Tv/elve  o'clock  precisely.  The  Ballot  will  com- 
mence at  ONE  and  close  at  THREE  preciselv. 

CANDIDATES.  Residence. 

1.  John"  Blavlock  3rJ  application,  aged  72  Carlisle. 

2,  RoBEET  Ceack.velll    2ud        do.         aged  72  Clapham 
,3.  Geobgk  Marti.v  2nd        do,         aged  66  Bristol. 

4.  Joaw  Aoa:.iso\-  1st         do.         aged  67  Mortlake. 

'   5.  WiiijAM  Sdwaiids        1st         do.         aged  66  Battersea. 

6.  Bas-vet  Fauiih-ly  Ist         do.  aged  67  London. 

7.  TnoiiAs  F.\ii.\iEr.  1st  do.  a^ed  63  Mitcham. 

8.  Jonx  FisaEs  1st         do.         aged  6p  TValwoTth. 
g.  Jonv  GAKNr.Li.  1st  do.  aged  77  East  Ham. 

]ij.  CnRisToPHERGiBBONs  Ist  do.         aged  5S  Hendon. 

11.  Charles  Gray  1st         do.  aged  sg  Dalston. 

12.  James  Stedman  1st  do.  aged  75  London. 

13.  Richard  Stoyles         1st         do.         aged  77  Liskeard. 
H.  An'v  Sl'ttle  1st  do,         aged  67  Walworth. 

The  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Cliarity  will  afterwards 
celebrate  their  Annual  Festival  at  the  London  Coffee  House, 
Ludgate-hill 

Thomas  Stdxey,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Sheriff,  in  the  Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
William  Bristow,  Esq. ;  Barto  Chaundy,  Esq. ;  Abel  Lewis 
GowER,  Esq.;  Robert  Hogg,  Esq.;  O.  E.  Lane,  Esq.;  Capt. 
Lamo.nt,  R-.N".  ;  Ch.akles  Mills,  Esq.;  Wm.  G.  AI'Mullen, 
Esq. ;  JosiEPH  PAXTON,  Esq  ;  Edward  Purser,  Esq.  Ales. 
PoKTY,  Esq.  J  and  John  Sa.ngster,  Esq. 

E.  R.  Cctler,  Sec,  97,  Farrirgdon-street. 

GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— An    Advertisement  having  appeared  in  the  Gardening 
Journals,  stating  that  a  Flower  Show  will  be  ajjain  held  at  Brom- 
Ikv  in  June  next,  in  aid  of  the  Society's  Funds,   the  Committee 
hereby  disclaim  all  knowledge  or  connection  with  such  Show. 
By  Order,        E.  R.  Cutler,  97,  Farringdon-street. 


R  O  S  F  S 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX;  AND  AT  PARIS. 

WJ^"^'  WOOD  AND  SON  have  stiU  on  hand  a  few 
*  ^  fctr-'iig  plants  of  their  New  and  Superb  Seedling  Gallica 
ROSE,  "  Margaret  MARY,"  a  full  description  oi  which  will 
be  found  in  their  former  Advertisement  of  Nov.  g,  price  5s.  per 
plant.  S:andard  or  Dwarf  with  the  usual  discount  totheTrade. 
Early  ordeis  are  solicited. 

W.  W.  nr.d  Soil  further  beg  to  state  that  they  are  new  send- 
ing rut  CoiiccUons  of  ROSES,   at  the  following  prices,  the  se- 
lection be!  nir 'eu  to  themselves  : —  per  doz.  per  100. 
Su^lerior  stilected  standard  ROSES            .        .     24s.    ^    s. 
Superb              ditto                ditto         .        .        ,    30  or  10     0 
Seifc' dwarf  budded             ditto          .        .        .12  —  3  15 
Sunerb              ditto               ditto          .        .        .     18  —  5     0 
Superior  dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots)        .         .      Q  —  2  10 
!Supcri»             ditto         ditto,  fine  show  varieties  12  —  3  15 
Fine  Cii.iibing  ditto        .         .        .        .95.  and  12  —  2  lo 

Ca*^;i>.;ues  of  Roses  will  be  sent  eratis  on  application, 
N.B.  P.^nts  will  be  presented  GRATIS,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate tne  expense  or  carriHge.      A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
he  reqiii:p<i  frnn\  uriknown  correspondents. 

A  CHIMENES.—The  followina;  Collection   of  these 
-^A  truly  beautirul  and  easily  cultivated  plants  maybe  had, 
Uiice  buibs  of  each  for  7s.  6d.,  or  individually  as  follows  :  — 
A.  cocc-nen,  CCyrella  pulch«lla,  T.  coccineaj  ,     Is.  Od. 

A.  granriflora 16 

A.  lon>iflora 16 

A.  peduuculata 16 

A.  hirsuta 2    6 

A.  rosi'a 16 

The  ftv^ovp,  or  any  of  them,  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part 
of  liritaiM.  upon  an  order  for  the  amounc  being  sent  to 
J.  MicKi.K,  Gar.iener,  Folkestone,  Kent. 

-■VIso.  Martynia  fragrans,  3  seeds.  Is.;  Welcove  Broccoli,  a 
fitie  late  rndispensable  sort,  I5,  per  packet,  or  2*.  Cd.  per  oz. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1845. 


^^OUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
i    ply  (as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state,  and  such  as  they  have  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington,  the   Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  many  of  the  Nobility, 
as  well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Youell  and  Co.  tvfo  Certificates  of  Merit  for  it. 
Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        x'2    0    0 
Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .         .    0  12    0 

YOUELL  and  CO.  beg  to  state,  that  any  further 
assertions  or  insinuations  that  may  be  made  by  any  party 
regarding  the  above  Raspberry,  will  find  Youell  and  Co. 's 
reply  by  referring  to  their  Advertisement  in  this  Paper,  of  the 
28!:h  of  December  last;  it  being  sufficient  for  them  to  know  it 
has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  11, 1S45. 


DAHLIAS.— SEEDLINGS  OF  1843. 

WHALE'S  **  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBAN'S," 
a  delicate  primrose,  tipped  with  dark  mulberry,  a  most 
unique  flower  and  petal,  shape  and  size  of  Ansell's  Unique  j 
took  the  third  prize  at  Salthill  grand  Show  in  1S43.  Dwarf 
habit — 3  feet-  Strong  plants  in  May,  10s.  6d.  each,  unless  six 
plants  are  ordered.  Was  not  exhibited  last  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  most  severe  family  affliction,  having  lost  my  wife 
and  three  sons  and  a  daughter  in  a  short  space  of  time- 

"ADMIRATION,"  a  shaded  orange,  margined  with  bright 
scarlet;  a  most  desirable  show  flower,  from  its  constancy  and 
shape,  and  novel  colour,  never  showing  an  eye  the  whole 
season;  fine  habit;  height  4  feet.  Strong  plants  in  May,  I0s.6d. 
each,  unless  six  or  more  plants  are  ordered.  The  stock  of  this 
variety  is  small ;  orders  wilt  be  executed  according  to  priority 
of  application. 

SEEDLING  FANCY  VARIETIES  OF  1S43. 

WHALE'S  "MADAME  VILLABOIS;"  white  ground,  tipped 
with  pink ;  a  very  showy  variety  for  the  clump  or  border  ; 
height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"MADAME  HANSARD;"  carmine,  tipped  with  white  ;  very 
pretty  variety  ;  height  3  feet.     Price  7s.  6rf. 

"MISS  DUNDAS  ;"  carmine,  striped  with  white;  a  fine  bold 
petal;  dwarf  habit;  height  3  feet.     Pricj:  7s.  6d. 

"EICOLOR,"  crimson,  tipped  with  white;  very  showy: 
height  3  feet.     Price  js.  6d, 

W.  R.  Whale  recommends  these  varieties  to  be  trained  on 
the  ground  with  snaall  pegs,  and  they  have  a  pretty  effect.  He 
has  grown  show  flowers  this  way  with  great  success. 

A  few  dry  Ground  Roots  left  of  Proctor's  Nonpareil  and  Ber- 
mondsey  Bee,  Widoall's  Queen  of  Roses,  &c.,  and  most  other 
varieties  in  cultivation,  reasonable. 

Elcot,  near  Hungerford,  Jan.  11,  1845. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  to  solicit  the  attention 
of  their  Friends  and  the  Public  to  their  enormous  stock 
of  COMMON  LAURELS,  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  varying  from 
3s.  to  25s.  per  100.  Also,  Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus,  and  all 
other  Evergreen  Shrubs,  which  they  can  offer  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  at  very  reasonable  prices;  together  with  every  kind 
of  Flowering  Shrubs,  American  Plants,  Fruit,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  Gratis,  on  application, 
and  plants  will  be  added  to  each  order,  to  compensate  for  long 
carriage. 


pRAlG'S  PROLIFIC  FORCING  CUCUMBER,— 

^-^  For  Early  Forcing  in  Pots,  Boxes,  or  Frames,  and  supply- 
ing a  family  throughout  the  year,  this  variety  is  unequalled, 
being  a  cross  between  the  Sion  House  Frame  and  Smyrna,  and 
combines  the  good  properties  of  both. 

A  few  packages  may  still  he  had  of  Mr.  G.  Chaklwood, 
Covent  Garden,  Loodou  ;  Messis.  Flanagan,  Mansion  House- 
street,  London;  Mr.  Edwarh,  Seedsman,  York;  or  Mr.  J. 
Craig,  Sand  Ilutton,  York,  2s.  6rf.,  or  30  postage  stamps,  per 
packet  of  six  seeds. 


TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPE  and  HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELON.— The  above  are  recommended 
to  all  Melon  growers,  as,  independentof  the  good  quality  of  the 
fruit,  they  Eire  so  hardy  as  to  require  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion, a  fact  of  considerable  importance  where  fuel  is  expensive 
and  fermenting  material  a  scarce  commodity.  Both  sorts  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Regent-street — the  Cantaloupe  on  the  7th  of  May, 
described  as  a  "  good  early  fruit,"  and  tlie  Green  fleshed  on  the 
4th  of  June,  described  as  a  "capital  green  Melon,  highly 
fragrant,  and  weighing  nearly  5  lbs."  The  Cantaloupe  grows 
from  4  to  6  lbs.  in  weight.  Fruit  was  exhibited  in  July  at 
Ciiiswick,  weighing  4  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  the  fifth  crop  matured  in 
November  from  the  same  plants  cat  from  in  May.  Specimens 
of  the  Green-fleshed,  from  the  same  plants  cut  from  in  June, 
were  exhibited  at  Regent-street,  on  the  1st  of  October,  weighing 
3  lbs.  each.  These  have  been  grown  on  dung  beds,  as  described 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  October. 

YouBLL  and  Co.,  having  purciiased  the  entire  stock  of  the 
above  valuable  Melons,  and  feeling  fully  assured  they  vpill  form 
a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  all  cultivators  of  this  delicious 
fruit,  offer  them  upon  the  following  terms,  namely  :— Six  Seeds 
(three  of  each  variety)  for  6s,,  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  II,  1845. 


WANTED,  Six  Dozen  of  GREEN  HOLLIES,  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  stating 
the  price,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Wales,  News  Agent,  2,  High- 
street,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY,  in  return- 
ing their  sincere  thanks  to  their  friends  for  the  encou- 
ragcmeur  they  received  last  season   in  the   sale   of   the   true 
WALCHEREN   CAULIFLOWER,   beg  to   say   they   have  the 
entire  supply  this  season  from  the  same  stock,  which  has  proved 
to  be  genuine;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seed  from 
the  true  kind,  they  cannot  offer  it  at  less  than  4s.  per  <»z. 
True  Walcheren  Broccoli    ....        per  oz.    2s.  6rf. 
Ne    Plus   Ultra    Broccoli,  an  improvement  on  the 
Walcheren ;    more  hardy,    produces    large,  milk- 
white  heads,  delicious  flavour,  and  may  be  had  in 
succession  fit  for  table  throughout  the  year  ;  per  oz.    5    0 
Victoria  Cabbage,  a  new  early  dwarf  kind,  of  a  most 

delicious  flavour per  oz.    2    6 

White's  new  dark  and  delicious  Beet         .  ,1         1    6 

With  every  assortment  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  cultivation. 
They  also  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  choice  and 
extensive  Collection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  comprising  German 
Asters,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Larkspurs,   Zinnias,  &c.    (wliich 
they  have  just  received  from  the  principal  German  growers), 
with  every  choice  and  novel  kind  of  Flower-seed  worthy  of 
cultivation,  Catalogues  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.    A  few  of  the  leading  articles  are  sub- 
joined:— s.  d. 
50  varieties  of  the  finest  double,  dwarf,  and  glo- 
bular Asters,  in  originnl  packets,  as  imported, 

6(f.  per  packet,  or  12  for 50 

50  do.  do.  Stocks,  do.,  6d.  per  packet,  or  12  for    .    5    0 
Emperor  Stock,  which  lasts  two  or  three  years, 

and  blooms  twice  a  year      .        .        per  packet    1     0 
Anagallis  Parksii      ....  ,,  1    0 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  (warranted)  ,,  10 

Cineraria,  from  the  newest  flowers  of  last  year, 

per  packet 1     0 

Calceolaria,  do.  do.  .        .         .        per  packet     1     0 

Choice  mixed  Picotee,  wuite,  with  yellow  ground, 

per  packet 16 

Lisiaothns  Russellianus .        .        .       perpacketl     S 
Martj'nia  fragrans  (true)  .        .  „  10 

Sileue  speciosa         ....  ,,  10 

Thunbergia  Frazeri  ...  ,,  10 

Viscaria  oculata       ....  „  10 

Phlox  Drnmir.ondii  (dark  variety)  .  ,,  l     0 

Primula  sinensis  (fringed)       .         .  „  10 

JTemophilla  discoidalis     ...  ,,  16 

If  the  last  14  packets  are  taken  they  will  be  charged  1 2s. 
Nursery,  Hackney,  Jan.  II,  1845. 

ARAUCARIA     IMBRICATA,    or    CHILI    PINE 

-^^  TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  planted  by  YOUELL 
AND  CO.  in  the  RoyalGardens,  Windsor;  also  by  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  E&rl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  l^ord 
Harri3,/..c- 

ThisTJcbie  species  of  Pine  is  now  in  course  of  being  exten  • 
sively  planted  in  this  country,  and,  within  a  few  years,  will  con- 
stitute an  important  element  in  the  scenic  character  and  land- 
scape of  English  domains.  No  adequate  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  majestic  and  ornamental  character  of  this  tree, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  an  Araucaria  irabricata 
when  it  has  attained  its  growth.  Its  branches  commence  close 
to  the  ground,  spreading  out  in  horizontal  expansions,  rising 
flight  by  flight,  in  successive  sheeted  steps,  into  a  spiral  top. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  its  value  as  a  Timber  Tree,  or 
the  national  advantages  that  will  accrue  by  having  it  exten- 
sively planted  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  every  prospect 
of  these  lords  of  the  vegetable  world  succeeding  to  our  utmost 
wishes.  Among  the  more  striking  objects  that  attract"  the 
visitor  of  Dropmore  are  the  flne  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  unprotected  from  tlie  hardest  frosts,  and  which  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  high.  There  they  stand,  not  a  leaf  nor  a  shoot 
discoloured;  their  stems  studded  with  leaves,  as  it  they  were 
columns  of  lanceheuds,  and  forming  a  strarge  and  beautiful 
contrast  with  other  trees,  by  their  singularly  foreign  aspect  and 
magnificence.  At  the  Earl  of  Orford's,  at  Wolterton,  and  at 
Kew  Gardens,  they  are  flourishing  with  equal  vigour  ;  as  well 
as  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

YOUELL  and  CO.,  Great  Yarmoutli  Nursery,  being  the 
largest  holders  of  the  above,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  follow- 
ing advantageous  terms,  viz.:— 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  S  to  10  inches,  1 0^  per 
loo,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  43-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  have  been  planted  by  Youell  and  Co.  within  500 
yards  ot  the  wash  of  the  sea.  and  on  the  eastern  point  of  Great 
Britain,  fully  exposed  to  the  cutting  north-easterly  winds,, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  the  winter,  and  are 
fionrisliing  in  their  native  luxuriance. 

For  Particulars  of  their  Extensive  and  Select  Collection  of' 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  see  their  Advertise- 
ment of  Nov.  9.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jon.  II,  1845. 


piNE  STRONG  PLANTS   OF   SUPERB   SEED- 

J-  LING  CINERARIAS,  all  well  trussed,  and  forward  for  Winter 
and  Spring  Flowering,  saved  from  the  very  best  Blues  and  other 
flne  choice  named  varieties,  at  Gs..  9s.,  and  12s.  per  doz.  Packets 
of  ANAGALLIS  BREWERII  &  SUPERB  iCINERARiA  SEED 
2s.  6d.  each. — Applications,  including  post-office  orders  or  stamps, 
will  be  immediately  and  carefully  executed.  Direct  to  Michael 
Brewer,  Senior,  Nurseryman,  Cambridge. 


THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  Road-making,  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  Lawn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing  at  Queen^s-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer. 
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AN  D  R  O  M  E  J:)  A     F  L  U  R  1  b  U  W  D  A,  T.TeWe, 
(well  rooted),  245. 
20  Hybrid  and  5  Scarlet  Rhodcdendrnns,  155. 
SO  Do.,  Vari?gated,  Scarlet,  and  others,  D  >..  35s. 
12  Do.,  and  12  choice  hardy  Azaleas  (named),  I5s. 
g5  New  Gent  do.  do.,  20s. 

50  Strong^  Plants,  with  ba^s,    do.  do.,  5us. 

35  Small  American  Shrubs,  1  of  a  sort,  IDs. 
50  Dwarf  choice  Roses  (m.med),  205. 
100  Do.  do.,  2  of  a  sort,  30s. 

IflO  Moss,  20s. ;  25  crim-on  Moss,  10s. 
18  Papers  of  Flower   Seeds,  5s.;    36  do.,    10s.,   forwarded 

post  free. 
Priced  Lists  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  can  be  had  by  pos^. 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  are  sending  the  above  to  any  part, 
(»  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES.        ,.    . 

EP.  FRaNCIS  having  received  various  Testimo- 
•  Dials  from  Gentlemen,  Szc,  as  to  the  excellence  and 
SBperiority  of  SNOW'S  WINTER  WHITE  BROCOLI,  adver- 
tised in  the  Chronicle  last  season,  be2:s  now  to  inform  the  No- 
tility.  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hert- 
ford Nnrseries;  Messrs.  Noble,  152  Fleet-streer;  Messrs,  Wrench, 
LoBdon-bridg^e;  and  Messrs.  Flanagan,  Mansion-house-street, 
atSs.  6rf.  peroz. 

E.  P.F.  begs  further  to  recommend  to  those  persons  who 
iSTC  not  yet  obtained  it,  SNOW'S  HYBRID  GREEN-FLESH 
MELON,  which  was  awarded  a  Kni^htian  Medal  at  the  Chis- 
wick  Show  in  May  last,  and  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
iaidy  habit,  most  abundant  bearer,  and  superiority  of  flavour 
©▼er  every  other  Melon  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  To  be 
obtaised  at  the  Hertford  Nurseries  only,  in  sealed  Packets  con- 
taining eight  seeds,  3s.  Sd.  each. 

Also,  E.  P.  F.  begs  to  introduce  to  public  notice,  SNOW'S 
HARDY  MATCHLESS  GREEN  COS  LETTUCE,  which  has 
been  proved  by  several  growers  to  be  superior  in  flavour  and 
aweetnessto  any  other  Lettuce  grown,  very  crisp,  very  hardy, 
reqaires  notying  up,  and  is  fit  for  use  three  weeks  earlier  than 
Uie  common  Green  Cos— in  sealed  Packets,  Is.  6£f.  each. 

E.  P.  F.  has  also  received  from  Mr.  Snow  a  few  Packets  of  his 
HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  each  Packet  con- 
taining ~  seeds,  2s.  6rf.  per  packet ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  his 
very  fine  CHINESE  PRIMULA  Seed,  of  the  white  and  purple 
kinds,  and  all  saved  from  beautiful  fringed  varieties,  in  Packets 
2s.  each.— Jan.  li. 


GREENHOUSE  PLA^TS.  — A  Gentleman  who 
possesses  a  Collection  of  the  popular  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  as  well  as  Pelargoniums  of  the  choicest 
Tarieties,  is  desirous  of  exchanging  his  spare  Stock  for  good 
Tarieties  of  Greenhouse-plants.  Novelty  not  so  much  an  ob- 
ject as  good  and  free-blooming  sorts.— Apply,  with  real  name 
and  address,  to  "  Alpha,"  Post-office,  Manchester. 

ROSE  TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
"'l  ?  R.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
-L'-^  cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  sals,  after  the  present 
Season,  la  desirous  of  disposing  of  h's  extensive  stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  Plants,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices,  with 
aview  to  clearing  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible.  Persons 
taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advantageous 
terms,- Brenchley,  Kent,  Jan.  II,  1S45. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pall-Mall,  and  are 
vrarranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  stron?^  gralts,  and  full  of  foliage;  from  85.  to 
25s.  each. — ^N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  iu  the 
eountry. -_ -  -  .     -?   ■  ■ -  • 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
—For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  U.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot.  Sashes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  Is.  Sd.  per  foot.— At 
James  W^atts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  ***  References  given. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
3boQt  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occarred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
fotura  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 
liinehes    .       .       .    lis.  orf. 
}5  inches    .        .        .    12     6 
16  inches    .        .        .    l6    0 
18  inches    .        .        .     IQ     0 
Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex, 


20  iEChes    . 

.    22s.  6<2. 

22  inches    . 

.     25     0 

24  inches    . 

.     32     0 

WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREEN  HOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
Tnis  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
bystating.that.on  thelst  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  bouse  covered 
■jrith  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
abuDch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  164  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  LeadenhaU  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street. —Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton.  


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
iAKE,  at  118,  FENCHUECH-3TEBET,  CiTV,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agncul- 
toral  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen'8  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chafit-cutting  Machines 

Oil- cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip- cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills- Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines   for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps. 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address.  Mart  WEDtAKE 
IS,  Fen  church  •street,  London. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
Dies,  and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
"EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Hailey  having  devoted  muchtime  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  ^vith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  th«ir  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  atChiswick. 

D.  and  E,  Bailev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, ana  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  he  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW"  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON, 


BuRBiDGE  and  Healt  respectfullyinform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  forthe  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  BoRBinoE  and  Kealy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick 
also  to  Mr.  GLENOiNNiNC.Garden' Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  iu  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  : — 


Plain 
Boiler, 


in.     ^s. 

10  1  1  5 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 


24 


2      2 

2  15 

3  10 


8  15 


s.  d. 
76 

10  6 
12  6 
17  5 

25  0 

35  0 


s.  d.  \s.  d. 
6    6I2    6 


63    6 
5\i    6 


8    6,5    6 
8    67    6 


WUl  heat  of 
Pipe. 


30  feet, 

50to70ft.  4in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  800  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
f  Warm  agrap- 
<  ery  35ft.  long, 
[andapit  50ft. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  bat  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  genersdly  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
founders,   &C.,  &C.,  No.  2,  WlN'SLEV-STBEET,  OXFORD- 

STRBET,  LoNnoNj  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cotta.m*s  Patent  or  Rocsrs's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  maybe  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
*:very  description  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley- street,  Oiford- 
streetjWhere  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


CONICAL    bOlLEttS.— The    Boilers    invented    by 
.foHN    RoGKRs,  Esq.,  are  made   of  several  sizes,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  John  Shewi^n,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

They  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhallj 
Loddij;es*,  Hackney;  Henderson's,  Pine-apple- nlace.  Edgware- 
road;  Rollisson's,  Tooting;  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  Tlie  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  ilociety,  Regent's-park, 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propngating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-hest  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipps  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authoiity  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seals  and  principeil 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONiDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
+7,  Lime-street.  Jan.  11. 


MOTICE.— GUANO— It  having  come  to  the  know- 
J-^'  ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments they  respectively  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Antont  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  "Wm.  Jos.  Mvers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Henry  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Jan.  11. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive,— Successive 
years*  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Guano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently  published  Pamphlet,  "  Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results," 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises  ;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark, 
24,  Billiter-street,  Fen  church- street,  London, 


'T'HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-*-    PANY.    Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers,  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertiliBing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "ThsUrate"  [if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liahle  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  pnd  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


THE  BEST  AND    MOST    DURABLE  ROOFING, 
FOR  BUILDING  AND  GARDEN  PURPOSES. 


Bv  Her 

Majesty's 


ROTAL 

Letters 
Patent. 


THE  ONLY   PATENT  ASPHALTS   FELT  FOR 
ROOFING,    AS   IMPROVED    BY 

THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE, 

AND    NOW   IN    USB   AT 

THE     ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS 

AT  CHISWICK, 

Can  he  had  only  by  applying  to 

THOS.  JOHN  CROGGON,   2,   INGRAM-COURT, 

FENCHURCH-STREET,    LONDON. 

The  above  Material  has  been  used  and  approved  of  by  the 
Nobilitv,  Gentry,  and  Agriculturists  generally,  as  a  ROOFING 
and  COVERING  to  SIDES  of  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

The  Felt  is  perfectly  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
being  a  non-conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  PRO- 
TECTIVE MATERIAL  TO  PLANTS. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  ONLY  one  penny  per  square  foot» 
being  much  less  than  half  the  expense  of  Slates,  Tiles,  ike,  and 
from  its  Lightness,  Warmth,  and  Cheapness  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  Hothouses,  &c.  A  discount  allowed  to  the 
Trade.  Thos.  John  Crogoon,  2,  Ingrara-court, 

Fenchurch-street,  London. 

Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Works,  Jan.  11. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING.— 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  tlie  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


2.— 1845.] 
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i.A^JDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
tlicir  Parks  and  Gardens,  r.nd  in  the  construction  and  heating- 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  ol 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


^fft  ^uvMntt^* 


SATURDAY,  JAA^UARTU,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  POLLOWINO  WEEKS. 


SatctbdaTi  Jan.  ]1  Royal  Botanic 

Whdnkbday  .Tan.  15  Microscopical 

"Wbdkksdat  Jan.  13  Society  oi'Arti. 

TwBsnAT,  Jan.  31  Horticultural 

TuaaDATi  Jan.  SI  Linnean 


4  P.H. 

a  P.M. 

8  p.u. 


There  is  onepoint  in  the  History  of  Pkopaoa- 
TION  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  interest  and  im- 
portance, but  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  ex- 
cite in  this  country  the  attention  it  demands.  We 
mean  the  multiplication  of  plants  by  leaves.  Gar- 
deners unskilful  in  the  art  of  striking  cuttings,  find 
it  difficult  to  manage  successfully  anything  more  un- 
tractable  than  a  Pelargonium,  and  fancy  the  propa- 
gation of  hard-wooded  plants  by  cuttings  altogether 
impossible.     As  to  leaf-striking,  it  is  not  thought  of. 

Gardeners  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  ;  physio- 
logists, who  should  have  directed  them,  have  not 
given  to  the  phenomena  of  leaf-propagation  the  con- 
sideration that  they  deserve.  In  De  Candolle's  Phy- 
siology the  subject  is  dismissed  in  two  or  three 
pages ;  and  although  the  theory  of  the  matter  is 
touched  upon  by  that  author,  he  by  no  means  em- 
braces the  main  points  included  in  it.  And  in  the 
Theory  of  Horticulture,  where  it  occupies  a  chap- 
ter, the  manifest  error  has  been  committed  of  as- 
suming it  to  be  probable,  that  "although  many  leaves 
iinay  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  yet  that 
the  greater  part,  when  separated  from  their  parent, 
are  incapable  of  being  so." 

When  that  strange  compound  of  knowledge  and 
quackery  "  Agricola's  Husbandry"  was  trans- 
lated by  Bradley,  the  gardeners  of  the  day  must 
I  have  regarded  the  author  as  a  romancer,  for  he 
gravely  assured  them  that  all  manner  of  trees  may 
be  multiplied  by  their  leaves ;  and  in  corroboration 
of  the  assertion,  he  represents  in  one  of  his  copper- 
plates a  field  actually  planted  with  the  leaves  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons.  This  plate  illustrates,  as  he 
says,  "  How  by  means  of  fire  and  mummy,  leaves, 
twigs,  buds,  and  branches  may  be  turned  into  shrubs 
and  trees  by  planting  them  in  the  ground." 

"  Having  observed,"  he  adds,  "that  the  leaves  of 
some  plants  may  very  well  be  used  instead  of  joints 
or  shoots,  I  shall  now  undertake  to  show  how  the 
leaves  take  root.  The  curiosity  for  cultivating  vege- 
F  tables,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  since  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  occasion  an  attempt  to  raise  a  tree 
from  a  leaf,  just  as  F.  Mandirola  made  the  experi- 
ment with  a  Lemon-tree-leaf.  His  words  upon  this 
subject,  taken  out  of  his  writings,  are  as  follows  : — 
'  I  tryed  a  masterpiece,  to  wit,  to  plant  Citron, 
Lemon,  and  such  like  leaves  after  the  following 
manner.  I  took  for  that  purpose  a  sort  of  little 
flower-pot  full  of  the  best-sifted  earth ;  I  planted  in 
it  some  leaves  of  those  kinds  of  trees,  with  their 
stalks  so  deep  that  the  third  part  of  the  leaf  was 
covered  with  earth  ;  over  that  pot  I  fastened  a  small 
pitcher  full  of  water,  so  as  that  it  might  drop  directly 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  pot,  and  the  hollow 
which  was  made  by  the  falling  of  the  drops  I  con- 
tinually filled  up  with  fresh  earth  ;  thus  they  cost 
me  but  a  little  trouble,  and  they  all  shot  up  and  grew 
very  well.  I  pursued  it  with  the  greatest  patience 
in  the  world,  and  found  that  through  a  too  often 
i  dropping  of  the  water,  the  leaves  began  to  rot,  and 
I  BO  wasted  away  of  themselves  by  little  and  little,  so 
j  as  that  at  last  nothing  was  left  but  the  stems  ;  but  it 
having  been  observed  since,  that  from  the  callous 
matter  that  came  forth  at  the  bottom,  both  roots 
and  branches  shot  out,  it  appears  that  all  exotic  leaves 
may  at  any  time  be  converted  into  trees.  For  this 
operation  I  m.ake  choice  of  the  months  of  July, 
I  August,  and  November  ;  but  those  who  have  stoves 
land  greenhouses  may  perform  it  even  in  winter,  and 
jin  that  case  they  shoot  the  better  in  the  spring. 
I  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  do  it  in  the  spring  will 
!  have  some  success ;  but  it  is  not  so  very  sure,  which 
ought  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of 
that  season.' " 

This  statement,  made  in  the  year  1721,  is  very  re- 
markable on  many  accounts.  To  be  sure,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  worthy  Dutchman  did  run  away 
with  him  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  could 
nave  had  little  notion  of  what  is  possible  in  the  ve- 
getable world  when  he  flattered  himself  that  Orange 
and  Lemon  groves  might  be  created  by  sticking 
their  leaves  in  the  open  fields.  Nevertheless,  his 
speculations  were  founded  on  very  important  facts, 


and  are  connected  with  properties  in  leaves  which  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  recognise. 

We  never  heard  of  any  one  striking  Orange-trees 
from  their  leaves,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  the  thing  ;  for  although  in  this  coun- 
try we  rarely  attempt  to  apply  the  practice  to  any 
sorts  of  leaves  except  those  of  a  fleshy  texture., like 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  yet  Mr.  Neumann  tells  us 
that  the  hard  and  dry-leaved  Theophrasta  latitblia 
has  been  struck  by  him  in  this  way  ;  and  what  is 
more,  that  whe;:  the  leaf  was  cut  into  two  halves,  the 
one  half  struck  root  as  well  as  the  other.  It  will 
be  obvious  to  all  who  know  what  a  Theophrasta  is, 
that  if  such  a  leaf  as  that  may  be  made  to  strike 
root,  there  can  be  no  conceivable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  same  result  from  the  leaves  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Sweet  Bays,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  or 
any  other  sort  of  evergreen.  The  difficulty  will  reside 
in  the  varying  structure  of  such  plants,  and  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  about  the  peculiar  treatment 
which  each  leaf  may  demand.  What  may  be  ex- 
tremely proper  in  one  case  will  be  destructive  in 
another.  Experience  is  therefore  wanted ;  and 
numerous  experiments  must  be  made  to  determine 
the  details  of  such  a  practice.  But  those  experi- 
ments will  have  a  better  chance  of  leading  quickly 
to  success,  if  the  theory  of  the  action  of  leaves  is 
understood. 

No  plant  can  form  a  new  individual  without  first 
organising  a  bud.  That  ^miit  be  in  all  cases  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  propagation.  Now  buds  are 
known  to  spring  exclusively  from  the  soft  pulpy  or 
cellular  matter  that  constitutes  the  flesh  of  plants, 
and  not  from  their  solid  woody  (or  bony)  parts. 
This  cellular  matter  is  formed  by  Nature  out  of 
organisable  fluids  produced  by  the  leaves,  and  by 
the  leaves  only,  or  their  equivalent,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  green  bark  of  the  leafless  Cacti.  Hence  it 
follows  that  leaves  are  really  the  great  agents  of  pro- 
pagation in  any  case,  whether  layers,  cuttings,  or  other 
forms  of  multiplication  are  had  recourse  to;  for  the 
power  possessed  by  the  parts  of  plants  so  named  is 
derived  immediately  and  exclusively  from  the  leaves. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  leaves  should  themselves  be- 
come agents  of  propagation. 

But  leaves  in  their  natural  state  are  connected  with 
the  stem  by  a  peculiar  and  admirable  mechanism, 
which  insures  their  being  continually  and  abun- 
dantly supphed  with  food  out  of  which  they  may 
prepare  the  organisable  matter  that  is  in  the  first 
instance  to  engender  cellular  substance  and  afterwards 
a  bud.  If  this  mechanism  is  disarranged  the  leaf  dies, 
or  becomes  unhealthy,  and  loses  its  bud-creating 
power.  No  disturbance  of  the  mechanism  in  ques- 
tion can  well  be  greater  than  that  which  separates 
the  leaf  from  its  stem,  and  therefore  the  chances  of 
the  leaf  dying  are  increased  in  proportion.  But  if, 
notwithstanding  the  separation  of  a  leaf  from  its 
supply  of  food,  means  can  be  found  to  nourish  it  in 
some  other  manner,  it  may  be  kept  alive ;  and  if  its 
vitality  can  only  be  preserved  long  enough,  it  must 
necessarily  go  on  forming  cellular  matter,  which 
again  will  obey  that  irresistible  impulse  which  com- 
pels a  bud  to  be  engendered ;  and  the  bud  being 
formed,  a  new  plant  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  problem  to  solve  is  how  tonourish  a  leaf  as  well 
as  it  was  nourished  by  its  parent.  To  that  question 
propagators  have  exclusively  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion, for  there  is  no  fact  more  certain  in  nature  than 
that  if  the  supply  of  proper  food  to  a  leaf  is  but  kept 
up,  form  a  new  plant  it  inevitably  must.  What  the 
manner  is  of  doing  this  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration another  week. 


FORCING-PIT,  HEATED  ON  RENDLE'S  TANK 
SYSTEM. 

The  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Pines,  by 
means  of  steam,  instead  of  by  tan  or  dung,  baa  long  been 
successfully  practised  in  large  establisbments;  but  steam- 
boilers  now  exist  in  comparatively  few  gardens,  and  in 
most  places  where  they  were  formerly  employed  they 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  more  economical  and  simple 
contrivance  of  hot  water  circulating  in  tanks,  as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rendle,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating bottom-heat.  The  best  method  of  applying 
this  system  to  various  structures,  with  a  view  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  its  adoption,  has 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  some  itfiportance.  The 
following  engraving  shows  a  "combination  of  expedients 
already  severally  in  use,  but  which  probably  have  not 
been  hitherto  applied  in  the  manner  here  described. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  pit,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
built  brick  on  edge,  with  hollow  walls,  partly  under  the 
ground  level.  This  mode  of  construction  is  not  essential 
to  the  plan  ;  but  economy  and  usefulness  recommend  it. 
Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  partitions.  The  tank  is  made  of  iron, 
which,  for  neatness  and  durability,  is  decidedly  the 
best  material  that  can  be  used.  But  where  expense  is 
an  objection  to  the  use  of  iron,  brick  tanks,  coated  with 
Roman  cement,  are  to  be  recommended  in  preference  to 
any  other ;  these,  with  care,  will  last  for  many  years, 
and  have   a  neat   appearance.      We  have    here  three 


large  tanks,  which  answer  admirably,  constructed  of 
thtise 'materials,  and  tliey  are  likely  to  last  for  many 
years,  In  the  erection  of  such  tanks,  a  good  substantial 
foundation  for  the  tank  to  rest  on  is  essentially  necessary, 
for  without  this   a  leaky  tank  will  be  the  consequence. 


Fi&.  ].— 1.  Willis  oi  the  pit;  2.  Tank  :  3.  Cross. walls  on  which 
the  tank  is  supporteiii  4.  Bed  of  earth  for  plants  ;  5.  Drain- 
age ;  6.  Trellis  to  which  the  branches  are  trained;  7.  Pipes 
for  heating  the  atmosphere  ;  8.  Ground  level. 


SS^Jd 


Scale  of  Feet. 
Fig.  2.— 1.  Interior  of  tank;    2.  Partitions  with  aportures  in 
th  eir  upper  edges  for  the  circulation  of  heat;  3.  Cross-walls 
by  which  the  tank  is  supported;  4.  Sides  of  the  bed. 

The  tank  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  sup- 
ported on  cross  walls,  which  are  three  feet  apart,  and  a 
vacancy  of  2  inches  is  left  between  the  sides  of  the  tank 
and  the  walls  of  the  pit,  for  the  purpose  of  readily 
transmitting  the  heat  given  out  from  the  sides  and 
bottom,  to  the  atmosphere.  The  interior  of  the  tank  Is 
6  inches  in  depth  ;  it  is  divided  longitudinally  by  three 
partitions  :  the  middle  one  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
tank,  dividing  it  into  two  separate  compartments,  each 
having  its  flow  and  return.  In  the  upper  edges  of  these 
partitions  are  apertures  12  in.  in  width,  2  in.  in  depth, 
and  6  in.  apart ;  by  means  of  which,  the  heat  and  steam 
from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  tank  can  act  regularly  on  the 
cooler,  thus  equalising  the  temperature  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  superincumbent  materials.  In  the  chamber 
underneath  the  tank  are  4-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  in  which 
hot  water  circulates,  for  heating  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pit ;  and  in  order  that  the  water  may  circulate  freely  in 
those  pipes,  the  top  of  the  boiler  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  them,  for  by  this  arrangement  the  water  flows 
more  rapidly  from  the  boiler  to  the  tank.  These  pipes, 
as  well  as  those  which  lead  to  the  tank,  are  provided  with 
valves  of  a  simple  construction,  by  which  the  flow  of 
water  can  be  regulated  as  circumstances  may  require. 
These  valves  will  be  found  very  useful  in  winter  and 
spring,  when  perhaps  the  water  in  the  pipes  will  require 
to  be  heated  to  200°  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary 
atmospheric  temperature  ;  and  they  are  also  necessary 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  into  the  tank  ;  for  if  a  full 
stream,  at  that  temperature,  was  admitted  into  it,  the 
consequence  would  be  certain  death  to  every  plant  grow- 
ing above  it.  My  reason  for  placing  the  pipes  under- 
neath the  tank  is,  first,  because  it  saves  room,  as  in  this 
way  we  get  rid  of  the  pipes,  which  in  a  small  pit  are 
always  in' the  way,  burning  up  everything  near  them  ; 
and,  second,  because  in  this  way  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  pit  is  kept  in  constant  circulation,  whereby  ventilation 
is  in  a  great  measure  superseded  during  the  short  days  of 
winter,  when  cold  renders  the  admission  of  air  hazardous. 
This  is  of  some  consequence  in  cultivating  winter 
Cucumbers  at  that  season  of  the  year,  for  then  the  at- 
mosphere is  generally  too  damp  for  preserving  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  state. 

In  preparing  the  pit  for  the  culture  of  Cucumbers, 
&c.,  a  layer  of  coarse  clean  rubble,  3  inches  in  thickness, 
is  first  placed  over  the  tank  covers,  and  then  over  this 
is  put  a  thin  layer  of  Moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
choking  up  the  drainage.  The  remaining  space  may  be 
filled  with  good  rich  turfy  loam,  partially  decomposed, 
to  which  should  be  added  a  small  portion  of  rotten  dung 
and  leaf-mould  ;  these  materials  should  be  thrown  in, 
in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  thorough  drainage  throughout  the  whole  mass.  In 
this  the  plants  are  placed,  and  as  their  branches  extend, 
they  are  trained  to  a  trellis  made  of  wire.  This  trellis  is 
composed  of  suitable  sized  pieces,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  easily  removed  when  required.  It  rests  on  the  front 
and  back  walls,  and  on  pieces  of  wood  placed  crosswise. 
The  advantage  of  the  trellis  is  that  it  brings  the  leaves 
and  branches  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  light  and  air  ;  and  it  also  keeps  the 
fruit  clean  and  free  from  woodliee,  &c. — H.  Mitchell, 
Union  Road  NuTsery,  Plymouth. 
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THE  RANUNCULUS  BED. 

Having  in  a  previous  volume  treated  at  length  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Ranunculus,  I  now  purpose  to 
communicate  some  new  and  important  facts,  the  result 
of  experiment,  on  the  formation  of  the  bed.  If  this  be 
properly  done,  success  is  certain — provided  the  plants 
be  let  alone,  and  not  destroyed  or  injured  by  watering, 
■which  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  the  root  of  all  mischief. 
The  beds  should  have  been  made  in  Se|itember  or  Octo- 
ber, beios  composed  of  about  two  parts  rich  pasture  soil, 
and  one  part  old  pulverisable  cow  manure.  The  top 
four  inches,  however,  should  consist  simply  of  soil,  to 
which  a  little  saud  has  been  added,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served free,  and  hence  little  liable  to  cracking  (the  great- 
est disaster  to  the  Ranunculus  bed)  ;  the  uppermost  two 
inches,  in  which  the  roots  are  set,  should  contain  still 
more  sand,  say  one-third  or  a  fourth,  with  this  view,  as 
well  as  conducing  greatly  to  the  expansion  and  size 
of  the  tubers  themselves.  When  the  bed  becomes 
cracked,  the  moisture,  even  in  the  lowest  parts  of  it, 
quickly  evaporates,  and  the  long,  delicate  roots  are  torn 
asunder  and  destroyed  ;  hence  in  very  dry  seasons  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  carefully  covered  with 
nearly  half  an  inch  of  sand,  vrhich  is  quite  effectual  in 
preventing  the  evil,  and  is  more  cleanly,  more  easily 
applied,  and  more  beneficial  than  bark  or  Moss. 

Not^vithstanding  that  all  practical  writers  on  the  Ra- 
nunculus have  again  and  again  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  making  the  beds  early,  it  will  yet  be  found  that  five 
.florists  out  of  six  neglect  the  precaution  ;  and  then  the 
universal  complaint  is  raised  that  the  flower  is  uncertain, 
capricious,  and  of  impossible  culture  !  I  never  yet  knew 
an  individual  who  did  not  admire  the  Ranunculus  ;  nay, 
who  did  not  admit  on  beholding  a  well  bloomed  collec- 
tion— literally  presenting  all  the  varied  tints  and  colours 
known  even  to  the  pencil  of  the  painter — that  it  was  the 
first  of  florists'  flowers  ;  yet  nine  out  of  ten  will  conclude, 
with  all  the  air  of  injured  innocence  and  misfortune,  "  as 
for  their  parts,  they  could  never  grow  them ;"  it  is 
simply  because  they  never  fairly  tried.  To  such — how- 
ever undeserving — I  wiU  now  point  out  "  a  royal  road  " 
by  which  success  is  certain ;  at  least  it  has  proved  so 
with  me  for  -two  years,  though  I  would  still  urge  the 
excellency  of  the  plan  above  pointed  out.  Six  weeks 
before  planting  time  (i.  e.  St.  Valentine's  day)  let  the 
soil  of  the  bed  be  dug  out,  two  feet  in  depth  ;  put  in  four 
inches  of  good  pasture  soil,  and  then  prepare  the  follow- 
ing solution  : — Fill  with  soft  water  a  large  tub  (or  garden 
cart,  moving  on  wheels,  which  all  should  possess),  put 
into  it  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  fresh,  quite  fresh,  cow 
manure  ;  stir  it  well  up  with  a  garden  rake  till  it  acquire 
the  consistence  of  thin  pea-soup  ;  pour  this  out  with  a 
watering  pan  (the  rose  being  taken  off')  upon  the  four 
inches  of  soil  till  it  is  completely  saturated.  When  the 
liquid  is  absorbed,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  care- 
fully remove  from  the  surface  of  the  Soil  any  small  lumps 
of  manure,  straw,  &c.  which  may  be  left  thereon  ;  then 
put  on  other  four  inches  ot  soil ;  saturate  this  as  before, 
and  pick  oft'  })ieces  of  litter  or  manure,  and  so  proceed 
with  the  rest  of  the  bed,  putting  on  four  inches  of  soil 
and  saturating  it  with  the  liquid.  Lastly,  put  on  four 
inches  ot  soil  mixed  with  sand,  as  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  which  must  not  receive  any  of 
the  liquid.  I  have  tried  this  plan  two  years  ;  the  first 
year  was  with  roots  of  shy  sorts,  which  had  become  so 
small  that  I  judged  them  incapable  of  blooming  in  the 
main  bed;  to  my  surprise  they  presented  the  most 
vigorous  bloom  in  my  collection.  Last  year  I  tried  it 
more  generally ;  and  though  this  was  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  season  in  the  memory  of  man  for  Ranunculuses, 
the  roots  so  treated  gave  me  a  plentiful  bloom,  while  the 
rest  of  my  bed  was  certainly  very  much  below  par.  Let 
not  your  readers  shake  their  heads  at  this  plan  ;  a  very 
wise  head,  viz.,  Mr.  Lightbody's,  was  shaken  at  it,  when 
I  first  communicated  to  him  my  intention  of  trying  it. 
I  shall  this  year  adopt  it  with  one-half  of  my  valuable 
seedlings,  that,  come  what  weather  it  may,  I  may  be  sure 
of  a  vigorous  bloom.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
over-stimulating  the  Ranunculus,  by  which  a  strong 
bloom  may  often  he  got  for  one  or  two  years,  but  which 
induces  a  dwindling  and  falling  off  of  the  roots  for  the 
future ;  but  if  the  roots  for  three  years  bloom  well  and 
take  up  well,  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  as 
the  best  of  all  plans  yet  devised. 

All  the  nutritious  and  stimulating  ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  fresh  manure,  being  so  diluted  and  inti- 
mately and  equably  dispersed  through  the  soil,  offer 
appropriate,  easily  digestible  and  absorbable  ingredients 
of  nourishment ;  and  of  course  this  is  altogether  different 
to  the  mixing  or  digging  fresh  manure  en  masse  in  the 
soil.  The  roots  of  the  Ranunculus  will  not  penetrate 
a  piece  or  mass  of  fresh  manure,  but  perish  if  kept  in 
contact  with  it ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  using  very 
old  tcanure  when  the  bed  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Mr.  Lightbody's  plan,  and  he  is  great  authority,  is  to 
put  a  stratum  of  three  or  four  inches  of  old  manure  eight 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  soil  above  and  below  being 
only  very  moderately  enriched  ;  he  also  recommends  that 
the  roots  should  be  immediately  planted  in  soil  made 
light  and  free  with  sand — they  take  up  so  much  larger. 
Indeed,  the  roots  of  the  Ranunculus  penetrating  so  deep  — 
15  or  20  inches — it  is  to  the  middle  and  lower  depths 
that  we  must  most  carefully  attend  ;  here  the  soil  must 
be  retentive  and  without  sand. 

Though  I  now  grow  only  my  own  seedlings,  I  would 
give  the  information  to  your  readers  that  the  new 
seedlings  advertised  in  the  Chronicle  by  Mr.  Light- 
body,  are  of  first-rate  excellence — indeed,  quite  un- 
equalled ;  but  in  yellow  grounds  I  must  always  except 
Mr.   Tyson's  Delectus,   Dr.  Horner,   and  Flaminius  ; 


Tyso's  Edgar,  though  spoken  of  in  London  as  a  "  model 
flower,*'  is  bad,  at  least  in  these  parts — it  is  compara- 
tively flat  in  the  crown,  and  opens  hardly  in  the  eye. 

I  should  state  that  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
stiff  and  clayey  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  using  so 
much  sand  in  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  light,  and  hence  not  disposed  to  crack,  my  pre- 
cautions  will   be   the  less  called  for F.  R.  Horner, 

M.D.,  Hull,  Jan.  184S. 


WINTER  NELIS  PEAR. 

Synonyms. — Nelis  d'Hiver,  Bonne  de  Malines,  Beurre  de  Ma- 
lines,  La  Bonne  Maliuaise,  Milanaise  Cavelier,  Etourneau. 

Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  of  Pears  accounted 
first-rate  by  the  generality  of  connoisseurs,  there  are  but 
few  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  which  some  do  not 
express  a  different  opinion.  The  Passe  Colmar,  for  ex- 
ample, is  much  esteemed  by  many  for  its  sugary  flavour ; 
and  because  it  is  so  much  like  sugar  others  do  not  prefer 
it.  But  there  appears  to  be  only  one  opinion  respecting 
the  Winter  Nelis,  for  however  frequently  its  quality  may 
have  been  the  subject  of  remark,  the  conclusions  of  iill 
that  I  have  heard  have  been  invariably  to  the  same  effect, 
that  of  attributing  a  superior  degree  of  excellence  to  this 
variety. 

It  was  raised  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin  ; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  under  the  names  of  Bonne  de  Malines  and 
La  Bonne  Mahnaise,  as  well  as  that  of  Nelis  d'Hiver  ; 
and  before  it  was  ascertained  that  these  names  belonged 
to  the  same  variety,  it  was  figured  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  first  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  408, 
under  that  of  La  Bonne  Malinaise.  Subsequently,  this 
name  was  set  aside  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  raiser,  M.  Nelis,  whose  name  it  now  bears. 


The  fruit  represented  is  of  medium  size,  from  a  stand- 
ard. The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery, 
and  juicy,  exceedingly  rich  and  high-flavoured.  In 
season  Decetnber  and  January  ;  but  grown  on  some 
soils  it  ripens  in  November,  whilst  in  other  cases  it 
maybe  kept  till  the  end  of  February.  The  tree  bears 
well  as  a  standard,  at  least  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  ;  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  and  vigorous  as  many 
other  new  varieties  have  proved  to  be  ;  therefore,  it 
should  not  he  denied  a  place  on  a  south  wall,  where 
such  can  possibly  be  afforded.  Many  of  the  Belgic 
Pears  are  better  flavoured  from  standards  or  espaliers 
than  from  a  wall  with  an  east  or  west  aspect.  On  such 
they  may  be  grown  large  and  handsome,  but  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  what  they  gain  in  size  they 
comparatively  lose  in  flavour.  The  size  of  the  Winter 
Nelis  may,  however,  be  increased  against  a  wall,  and  yet 
the  fruit  prove  excellent  as  regards  flavour.  It  is, 
therefore,  proper  to  plant  it  against  a  south,  east,  or 
west  aspect,  or  all  three,  in  order  to  obtain  a  succession. 
The  wood  is  rather  slender,  darkish-yellow ;  leaves  ellip- 
tical many  of  them  so  narrow  that  they  resemble  those 
of  a'  willow.  Petioles  long  and  slender,  with  linear 
stipules;  flowers  middle-sized,  petals  obovate,  tapering 
much  to' the  claw.  'Various  peculiarities  in  this  variety 
are  so  analogous  to  some  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
Bezi  de  la  Motte  as  to  induce  a  supposition  that  the 
latter  has  given  rise  to  the  Winter  Nehs.-T?.  T. 

PRUNING^oFtHE  PEACH-TREE. 

I  AM  induced  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Chronicle  to  this  subject,  which  has  interested  me 
for  many  years,  having  b«en  not  only  an  extensive,  but 
a  successful  cultivator  of  this  fruit.  In  regard  to  prun- 
ing my  ideas  of  the  modus  operandi  were  generally  in 
coi^moawith  my  practical  brethren,  viz.,  that  the  prin- 
cipal dressing  should  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
March  •  and  this  was  with  me  as  settled  a  question  as  that 
the  fruit  should  be  ripe  in  August  and  September.  Now, 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  held  a  fixed  opinion,  amounting, 
I  may  admit,  to  a  prejudice,  that  the  Peach-tree  could 
■only  be  pruned  with  advantage,  and  the  branches  pro- 
perly regulated  in  spring,  when  the  sap  was  getting  into 
active  motion.     My  reason!  for  preferrmg  this  season 


were,  that  in  spring  the  wounds  were  less  hkely  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  frost  than  if  the  tree  had  been  pruned 
during  winter,  and  that  the  operation  of  pruning  could 
then  be  performed  with  more  expedition,  the  buds 
being  at  that  period  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to 
determine  readily  and  precisely  where  amputation  should 
be  effected. 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  reasons  are  worth 
attention,  especially  as  they  have  been  acted  upon,  not 
only  generally,  but  almost  universally.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  the  best  time  for  the  performance  of  this  work, 
and  see  whether  we  can  adduce  reasons  sufficiently  cogeat 
in  favour  of  autumn  pruning,  that  the  latter  may  be  com^ 
monly  adopted. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  just  before  or  just  as  the 
leaves  are  falling  in  autumn,  when  sufl5cient  sap  is  in 
motion,  and  in  its  downward  course,  a  more  speedy  and 
perfect  cicatrisation  will  be  effected  than  in  spring.  'Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  cuttings  of 
shrubs,  &c.,  well  know  that  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
early  in  autumn,  success  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but  if  they 
are  delayed  until  late  in  the  season,  or  until  spring,  that 
failure  is  as  certain.  In  the  former  case  a  callosity  is 
formed  by  the  descending  sap,  and  roots  are  eventually 
sent  out,  and  a  plant  is  established  ;  in  the  latter,  i;o 
callosity  is  formed,  and  the  cutting  dies.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  the  wounds  are  healed  by  the 
descending  sap  before  the  approach  of  winter  ;  so  ranch 
so,  that  no  moisture  can  enter  from  without,  and  hence 
no  injury  can  result  from  frost.  There  is  another  im- 
portant consideration  which  must  not  be  overlooked  ia 
favour  of  autumn  pruning.  In  many  parts  of  England 
the  young  wood  of  the  Peach  does  not  ripen  to  the  extro- 
mities,  more  particularly  in  wet  seasons,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  early  frosts  rend  the  bark  in  all  directions, 
the  sap  escapes,  and  the  unripened  part  of  the  shoot 
dies.  This  is  of  common  occurrence.  Were  their 
shoots  shortened  in  autumn  instead  ot  in  spring,  just 
while  there  is  action  enough  left  to  heal  the  wounds  per- 
fectly, the  declining  energy  of  the  tree  would  be  econo- 
mised ;  for  instead  of  being  uselessly  expended  in  assist- 
ing to  repair  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which  are 
ultimately  to  be  cut  off,  it  would  be  husbanded  in  the 
parts  left,  which  would  of  course  be  greatly  strengthened, 
and  the  buds  would  also  assume  a  prominent  healthy  and 
vigorous  appearance.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  tha,t 
autumn  is  decidedly  the  best  time  for  pinning  every  kind 
of  stone  fruit,  for  the  reasons  I  have  advanced. 

In  almost  all  garden  establishments  spring  has  its 
double  duty,  besides  pruning  and  nailing  Peach  trees, 
and  this  work  cannot  be  slighted,  even  although  it  inter- 
feres at  that  season  with  other  pressing  and  equally  ics- 
portant  garden  operation?.  More  time,  therefore,  can 
generally  be  spared  in  autumn  for  this,  at  all  times, 
tedious  woik,  and  it  is,  therefore,  likely  then  to  be  better 
done.  I  am  anxious  that  this  should  have  a  fair  trial  by 
those  who  have  never  pruned  their  Peach  trees  except  in 
spring,  and  should  any  have  tried  autumn-pruning,  they 
would  confer  a  kindness  by  giving  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Finally,  I  have  one  more  reason  to  urge  in  favour  of 
autumn-pruning  ;  and  that  is,  the  comfort  of  pruniug  in 
fine  autumnal  we:\ther,  compared  to  being  exposed  to  the 
piercing,  shrivelling  winds  of  February  and  March  ;  such 
weather  is  much  more  fit  for  operations  requiring 
energy  and  exercise.  The  conducting  of  operations  in 
weather  suitable  to  them,  is  a  subject  well  worth  atten- 
tion, and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lans  which 
control  vegetable  action  will  indubitably  lead  to  this  ; 
few  of  us,  comparatively,  will  then  have  to  complain  of 
obstinate  catarrhs,  which  stick  to  us  for  months,  and  in- 
veterate rheumatisms,  which  prostrate  able-bodied  men 
for  their  lives. — An  Old  Gardener. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potatoes — Picking  off  the  Flowers. — The  attention  of 
Potato-growers  is  directed  (p.  851,  1844)  to  the  impo.'-t- 
ance  of  destroying  the  flowers,  in  order  that  the  nourish- 
ment required  for  the  growth  of  -the  seeds  might  be 
supplied  exclusively  to  the  tubers.  From  what  1  have 
myself  seen  and  heard,  I  think  that  the  subject  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  cultivators,  although  the  results 
of  the  several  fxperiments  which  have  been  made  appear 
to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  latter 
circumstance  I  imagine  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
some  varieties  produce  fruit  (Apples)  very  freely,  whilst 
others,  «lthough  they  sometimes  flower  freely,  produce 
no  fruit  at  all.  In  the  former  case  a  large  proportion  of 
nourishment  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  tubers  are  robbed  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
whilst  in  the  latter  the  tubers  do  not  suffer  at  all.  By 
destroying  the  flowers,  therefore,  in  the  one  case  there  ia 
considerable  advantage,  but  in  the  other  there  is  none 
whatever.  It  would  be  well,  in  future,  if  those  who  try 
the  experiment  again  will  notice  particularly  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  produced  by  those  plants  from  which  th« 
flowers  have  not  been  removed. — Thomas  Bentall. 

The  Naturalist's  Almanack. — Having  waited  two 
weeks,  in  the  expectation  that  some  one  would  reply  to 
your  remarks  on  the  nomenclature  employed  in  the 
"  Naturalist's  Almanack,"  for  a  few  genera  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  and  no  notice  having  been  taken  of  them,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following: — Euthalia 
was  characterised  as  a  genus  by  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
"  Illustrations,"  vol.  iii.  page  252,  published  in  18,32,  to 
include  Phalsna  psittacata  of  Fabricius,  and  its  allies. 
Anthocaris  was  first  used  by  Boisduval,  for  a  genus  of 
butterflies  differing  from  the  true  Pontioe  in  their  meta- 
morphoses, and  ot  which  we  have  only  one  example  in 
Britain,  the  common  A.  cardamines.  Steropes  is  also 
a  genus  of  Boisduval's  (Index  Methodicus,  page  34),  and 
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mentioned  by  Westwood,  in  "  Humphrey's  British  But- 
terflies,"  page  128,  but  objected  to  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  a.  Coleopterous  genus,  Steropus,  and  also  of 
its  being  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the  European  Hes- 
'pe-iidie;  this  last  objection,  however,  is  not  valid,  as  tlie 
sptcies  had  long  previously  been  named  Aracynthus  by 
Fabricius.  Tepbrosia  is  characterised  by  Boisduval 
(Index  Methodicus,  page  198),  but  having  been  previously 
applied  to  a  genus  of  plants,  is  objectionable,  although 
niiiiy  other  names  are  employed  twice  in  Botany  and  Ento- 
mology. Chariptera  was  established  by  Guenee.in  1338,  in 
tie  "Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France," 
page  12-1.  Arge  is  a  genus  of  Esper's,  adopted  by  Bois- 
daval,  and  also  by  Mr.  Westwood,  "British  Butterflies," 
page  63. — A.Z. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — To  prevent  the  attack  of 
this  pestiferous  insect,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
open  their  leaf-buds,  say  in  March,  dust  the  whole  of  the 
plants  over  vsith  dry  soot.  I  have  never  known  this 
simple  method  to  fail,  and  I  have  practised  it  for  many 
years,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  ;  and  when  I  have 
thus  failed  to  do  so,  I  have  suffered  invariably  more  or 
less  from  caterpillars,  but  never  when  soot  was  applied  : 
to  all  concerned  I  would  earnestly  and  confidently  recom- 
mend this  application.  I  grow  Gooseberry  plants  to  a 
large  extent,  my  stock  seldom  being  less  than  50,000  or 
60,000,  and  I  have  known  many  people  similarly  situated 
with  their  trees  completely  eaten  up,  and  thus  rendered 
unsaleable,  when  my  own  have  been  vigorous  'and 
healthy.  I  imagine  that  soot  also  adds  to  the  general 
health  of  the  plant,  as  green-fly,  which  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  caterpillar,  seldom  or  ever  makes  its  appearance 
after  being  dressed  with  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  soot  is  applied  in  a  dry  state,  and  may  be  kept 
so  by  putting  it  in  a  dry  place  till  it  is  wanted  ;  if  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  damp,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  efficacious. — JV.JMay,  Hope  NurseryyBedale, 
Yorkshire.- 

Destruction  of  Small  Birds. — There  is  a  medium  in 
all  things  ;  and,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  says,  *'  Much  is 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  every  question  ;"  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  especially  the  case  as  to  killing  birds.  I 
live  near  large  woods,  and  there  is  not  a  garden  within  a 
mile  of  my  house  ;  and  I  have  not  had  a  bird  (sparrow, 
bulfinch,  blackbird  or  thrush)  killed  for  five  years,  so 
that  I  have  thus  more  than  my  share.  There  is  no 
neighbour's  garden  to  help  to  support  the  birds,  and  the 
result  is,  I  have  not  a  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Pea  or 
Strawberry  unless  I  cover  the  whole  with  nets ;  and 
therefore  I  must  wage  war  against  the  whole  feathered 
tribe,  or  1  shall  lose  my  gardener.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  your  correspondent  who  suggests  the  double 
cage  for  catching  the  blue  torn-tits,  hut  there  is  one  point 
in  which  I  have  a  difficulty.  How  am  I  to  catch  the 
decoy  tits,  which  it  appears  is  essential  to  your  corre- 
spondent's plan  ?  AVitbout  knowing  this,  I  fear  I  must 
resort  to  the  suet  and  nux  vomica. — Dodman. 

The  Ribstone  Pippin.  —  Observing  in  last  year's 
Chronicle  some  remarks  on  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  in 
which  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  originality  of  the 
defunct  tree  at  Ribstone,  I  think  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  I  fell  in 
with  trees  in  some  orchards  of  the  valley  of  Sarneu,  in 
Switzerland,  the  fruit  of  which  I  could  not  distinguish 
from  the  Ribstone  Pippin.  On  referring  to  my  Journal 
I  find  it  was  on  the  25th  Sept.  ;  the  fruit  was  then  nearly 
but  not  quite  ripe  ;  the  trees  had  all  the  character  of 
Ribstones,  but  were  rather  more  vigorous  in  growth. 
The  precise  spot  where  I  riiost  observed  them  was  near 
a  village  called  Kerns,  in  crossing  orchards  by  a  foot- 
■p^th  which  leads  from  that  place  towards  the  lake  of 
Sarnen  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  orchards  along  the  south 
side  of  that  lake,  going  towards  Rudenz.  They  are, 
probably,  not  confined  to  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  I 
entertained  no  doubt  at  that  time  of  their  identity  with 
the  Ribstone.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  tree  has 
come  to  England  from  Switzerland  than  the  reverse. 
The  neighbourhood  is  not  one  which  has  much  commu- 
nication with  this  country. — J.  Rogers, 

Tomtits. — 1  cannot  imagine  how  any  civilised  being, 
bearing  the  character  of  a  Christian,  can  feel  so  cruelly 
disposed  towards  these  and  other  harmless  members  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  much  less  how  he  can  openly  ad- 
vocate their  annihilation,  and  by  poison,  too  !  It  is 
monstrous  thus  to  act  towards  these  helpless  creatures, 
who  never  fail  to  reward  us  a  hundred-fold  for  our  for- 
bearance. The  advent  of  spring  will  be  a  signal  for  their 
general  rejoicing.  Soon  will  our  gardens  and  hedge-rows 
resound  with  the  melody  of  their  tiny  voices  ;  and  I  do 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  that  man  who  would  remorse- 
lessly butcher  such  an  orchestra,  hy  conceaUng  poison  in 
their  favourite  food.  Such  a  triumph  is  inglorious  as  it 
is  barbarous,  and  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  unite  with 
me  in  thanking  Mr.  Bree  (and  yourself)  most  cordially, 
for  the  censure  passed  at  page  5  on  "  Scrutator."  Let 
that  individual  enjoy  his  Currants  and  Gooseberries  by 
himself,  if  he  will ;  but  let  us,  and  all  lovers  of  Nature, 
be  at  liberty  to  share  the  bounties  of  Providence  with  our 
good  friends  the  robin,  the  tit-mouse,  the  wren,  and 
other  similar  inoffensive  choristers  of  the  grove — we  are 

not  ashamed  of   such    company. —  H'illiam  Eidd. 

jr.  writes — ""Whilst  *  Scrutator  '  would  be  condemning 
this  beautiful  bird  to  a  miserable  death  by  poison,  I 
hang  up  bones,  and  pieces  of  fat,  that  I  may  coax  them 
to  frequent  and  remain  in  my  garden,  where  I  am  de- 
lighted with  their  graceful  lively  motions,  their  little 
quarrels,  and  their  industrious  search  on  old  trees  for 
insects  and  larvce.  I  will  not  blame  "  Scrutator  ; "  we 
live  to  learn.  My  gardener — who  once  destroyed  every 
nest  of  the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  chaffinch,  the  tit- 


mouse, &c. — now  takes  as  much  caie  of  them  as  I  do 
myself,  and,  I  may  add,  finds  a  real  pleasure  in  so  doing." 
Johnson's  Gardi-ners'  Almanack. — Since  a  practical 
man  of  Mr.  Ayres's  attainments  has  misunderstood  my 
meaning,  the  '*  Directions  for  the  Hothouse  iu  January" 
say — "  Air. — Admit  as  much  as  possible,"  shall,  in  the 
nest  impression  of  my  Almanack,  be  rendered  more  ex- 
plicit. When  I  wrote  the  words  objected  to,  I  had  in 
mind  the  rarity  of  the  days  during  this  month,  in  which 
air  can  be  admitted  to  our  hothouses,  and  concluded 
that  every  reader  would  understand  that  I  intended  the 
gardener,  before  permitting  its  admission,  would  con- 
sult the  thermometer,  both  within  doors  and  without 
doors.  Upon  the  modes  of  forming  drains,  I  should 
hesitate  in  differing  from  Mr.  Ayres,  did  I  not  have 
other  authorities  to  confirm  my  own  observations. 
These  all  agree  that,  in  a  free  open  soil,  of  which  gar- 
dens should  be  formed,  a  drain  will  exhaust  of  its  super- 
fluous water  a  space  of  at  least  12  feet  on  each  side. 
In  clayey  soils,  on  which  few  gardens  are  inclosed,  Mr. 
Ayres  is  quite  right  in  saying  the  drains  should  be  much 
closer.  Stones  placed  over  the  draining-pipes  may  be  a 
good  addition  if  the  soil  be  clayey,  but  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  those  open  soils  on  which  gardens  are  usually 
founded.  In  theae,  6  inches  of  clay  (not  beaten  solid, 
as  Mr.  Ayres  thinks  I  intended  to  recommend)  serve  as 
the  best  conductor  of  the  water  to  the  pipes,  and  shield 
them  from  interruption  by  roots.  Roots  avoid  the  clay, 
and  keep  in  the  more  fertile  soil. — G.  IV.  Johnson. 

Whitney^s  Composition. — 1  see  iu  your  last  Number 
another  testimony,  by  "  Passus,"  to  the  utter  failure  of 
Whitney's  composition.  Every  one  must  appreciate  the 
motive  which  induced  *'  One  who  has  Suffered"  to  come 
forward  with  a  friendly  warning  against  Mr.  Whitney's 
preparation,  particularly  when  we  find  him  advertising 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance^  his  invaluable  discovery, 
in  the  midst,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  the  most  complete 
and  marked  failure  which  ever  awaited  an  experiment. 
I  have  tried  the  composition  on  various  descriptions  of 
calico,  all  of  which  it  has  destroyed.  The  stoutest,  of 
course,  was  the  last  which  yielded  to  its  influence,  not, 
however,  before  it  had  become  equally  discoloured  with 
others  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  coat  with 
boiled  linseed  oil.  All  pains  were  taken  in  the  applica- 
tion, due  time  given  for  the  whole  to  become  peri'ectly  dry, 
and  in  several  instances  the  lights  remaining  weeks  without 
being  exposed  to  sun  or  moisture  previous  to  being  placed 
upon  the  frames.  Every  one  appreciates  a  sanguine  man 
coming  forward,  apparently  with  a  disinterested  desire  to 
further  the  particular  hobby  which  may  interest  him  ; 
and  every  one  is  equally  prepared  to  sympathise  with  his 
discomfiture  in  case  failure  has  attended  his  scheme. 
Had  Mr.  Whitney  remained  quiet,  your  correspondent 
"  Passus,"  as  well  as  the  host  of  other  sufferers,  would 
have  borne  their  disappointment  without  a  murmur;  but 
their  charity  terminates  when  they  see  in  every  Chronicle 
an  advertisement  got  up  in  the  style  of  the  lotion,  oint- 
ment,and  pill-puffs  of  the  day. — Passus  sednonPassurus. 
Rabbits. — One  of  your  correspondents  assures  us  that 
rabbits  will  not  touch  Laurel  of  a  large  size;  another, 
that  a  tarred  rope  will  keep  them  off.  Unhappily,  I 
know  by  experience  that  these  are  fallacies.  I  live  in  a 
woodland  country,  where  rabbits  abound,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  destroy 
them, which  is  easily  done,  for  any  game-keeper  will  gladly 
do  it,  if  he  is  allowed  to  sell  them  and  give  you  hall  their 
price.  I  have  seen  rabbits  get  over  a  wall  between  4 
and  5  feet  in  height.  They  will  burrow  under  anything, 
and  the  little  ones  will  creep  through  wattling-net  ;  a 
string  they  are  afraid  of  at  first,  because  it  moves  when 
they  touch  it ;  but  they  soon  lose  this  fear,  and  then  it 
is  no  fence  to  them.  In  one  year  they  will  fancy  Ver- 
bena, and  leave  Carnations;  in  another, tlie  Carnations 
are  devoured,  and  the  Verbena  is  safe,  and  so  on  ;  so 
that  it  is  my  firm  beUef  that  nothing  will  guard  you 
against  rabbits,  especially  in  a  hard  season.  In  the 
winter  of '38  our  Laurels,  with  stems  2  inches  and  more 
in  diameter,  were  destroyed  by  being  peeled  by  the  rab- 
bits, since  which  time  we  have  coated  our  young  trees 
with  soot,  bullock's  blood,  and  biimstone. —  Tizy. 

Mistletoe. — A  beautiful  bunch,  decorated  with  white 
ribands,  is  suspended  in  my  hall.  It  was  cut,  with 
Druidical  solemnity,  for  my  Yule  festivities,  from  a  large 
Acacia  tree  which  adorns  my  lawn,  and  affords  odorife- 
rous shade  amid  the  heats  of  summer.-  There  is  a  fine 
Mistletoe  growing  on  a  Service-tree  (as  it  is  called),  on 
a  farm  contiguous  to  my  residence. — B.  D.  Greys. 

The  Frost. — Here  the  frost  penetrated  10  inches.^ — 
B.  D.  Greys. 

Sure  Signs  or  Indications  of  Frost  and  Rough 
Weather. — I  have  invariably  noticed  for  several  weeks 
previous  to  severe  frost  setting  in — during  every  severe 
winter  in  my  remembrance,  1813-14  being  among  the  first 
of  which  I  can  well  recollect — that  the  earth-worms  are 
unusually  industrious  in  casting  and  clearing  out  their 
drains.  This  they  do,  I  suppose,  in  order  to  admit  air, 
and  prevent  obstruction  at  a  time  when  they  are  unable 
to  perform  the  operation  on  account  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becoming  hard  frozen.  I  particularly  noticed  their 
unusual  industry  for  about  a  month,  iu  the  present 
autumn,  iu  casting  up  their  dirt  on  the  sides  of 
gravel-walks,  pleasure-grounds  and  pastures,  flower- 
gardens  and  Grass  plats,  in  many  instances  representing 
the  appearance  of  a"  fallow  field,  which  was  anything 
but  pleasant  to  the  industrious  gardener,  who  feels  a 
pleasure  in  keeping  everything  clean  and  in  good  condi- 
tion that  is  under  his  charge.  These  reptiles  of  the 
earth  seem  always  to  have  finished  their  excavations 
from  14  to  20  days  before  the  commencement  of  severe 
frost,  and,  I  should  imagine,  retire  into  safe  quarters ;  for 


scircely  a  fresh  worm-cast  is  to  be  observed  in  any 
direction  above  ground,  for  about  the  above-mentioned 
space  of  time  before  the  frost  commences.  The  follow- 
ing is  another  sure  indication  of  rough  or  severe 
weather,  that  I  have  particularly  noticed  to  take  place 
during  every  severe  winter  in  my  recollection.  The 
wrens,  those  little,  merry,  active,  cheerful  songsters, 
which  are  friends  to  gardeners,  suffer  severely,  and 
perish  in  large  numbers  in  frosty  weather.  1  have  often 
known  from  10  to  30  of  these  to  have  been  huddled  to- 
gether, and  taken  out  all  dead  from  the  hollow  of  an  old 
Pollard  or  Ivy-covered  hedge  stem,  or  out  of  holes  ia 
dry  walls,  or  from  under  thatch,  &c.  On  observing 
more  than  two  of  these  little  songsters  in  winter 
in  a  gang,  I  have  always  observed  that  it  denoted  severe 
frost.  In  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December,  in  an  old 
hollow  lane,  with  high  banks,  and  old  I\^-covered  stems, 
I  observed  10  of  those  little  birds  in  one  gang,  darting 
about  in  company  from  one  side  of  the  lane  to  the  other. 
On  watching  their  movements  for  a  short  time,  I  observed 
that  the  whole  ten  passed  under  an  old  hollow  Ivy- 
covered  stem  to  roost ;  this  I  set  down  as  a  sure  in- 
dication that  severe  frost  would  follow,  in  accordance 
with  previous  observations. — J.  B.  B. 

Acorns  and  their  Use. — The  article  headed  as  above, 
and  signed  "  M.  D.  P.,"  in  one  of  Isst  year's  Chroni- 
cles^ contains  much  useful  inlormation,  and  I  gladly 
give  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  remarks  contained 
iu  it,  respecting  the  average  amount  of  the  Acorn  crop 
— the  advantage  of  sowing  Acorns  to  raise  Oak-plants, 
and  the  best  manner  of  sowing  them.  My  experience 
is  principally  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  Accra 
crop  is  more  precarious  than  it  is  in  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  still  greater  severity  of  the  climate  ;  still, 
however,  even  in  Scotland  there  are  years  when  Acorns 
are  plentiful,  and  hardly  any  when  enough  do  not  ripea 
to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  Providence.  In  the  year 
1818,  a  field  of  about  22  acres  was  taken  out  of  a  farm 
and  sown  with  Acorns,  under  the  idea  that  seedlings 
would  become  finer  trees  than  plants  from  a  nursery, 
and  would  be  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  rabbits, 
which  had  made  great  havoc  in  some  neighbouring  plant- 
ations, and  also  in  the  crops.  Acorns  were  obtained 
from  England  on  the  supposition  that  Acorns  ripened 
by  an  English  sun  were  the  finest.  The  field  had  borne 
a  crop  of  Peas  in  1817,  was  ploughed  that  autumn,  and 
left  fallow  till  the  spring  of  1813.  Ridges,  or  drills,  of 
about  three  inches  high,  were  then  formed  with  a  small 
plough,  and  the  Acorns  sown  in  them  some  distance 
apart.  The  plants  did  not  come  up  very  regularly  ;  and 
as  it  was  feared  that  the  Acorns  had  been  destroyed  by 
pheasants  and  mice,  the  ground  was  in  the  following 
year  planted  with  young  Oaks.  Before  long,  however, 
the  seedlings  made  their  appearance  in  great  quantities, 
and  for  some  years  were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  su- 
perior vigour  and  straigbtness  of  growth  ;  the  plantation 
having  now  been  for  some  years  in  a  regular  course  of 
thinning;,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  point  out  what  are 
seedlings  and  which  are  not.  Where  the  soil  is  good, 
the  average  circumference  of  the  trees,  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  about  15  inches,  and  their  height  about  20 
feet.  The  whole  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  truth  and 
practical  nature  of  "M.  D.  P.'s''  remarks.  The  field 
in  question  having  been  in  a  course  of  cultivation,  was 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  state  for  receiving  the  Acorns, 
and  favoured  too  much  the  growth  of  weeds,  which 
sprung  up  in  overwhelming  abundance ;  and  sufficient 
care,  as  I  understand,  was  not  taken  to  clean  the  ground 
when  the  seedlings  began  to  appear.  It  is  very  probable, 
also,  that  the  Acorns  were  sown  too  deep.  In  defiance, 
however,  of  all  obstacles,  whether  arising  from  defects  of 
system,  or  from  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies,  the  seed- 
lings have  maintained  their  ground  and  even  surpassed 
their  competitors. — H.  H. 


ROl'AL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Dec.  12.— At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  about  60  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  Mr.  Iliff,  the  Vice-President,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  The 
Chairman  commenced  the  proceedings  by  stating  the 
object  of  the  Society,  after  which  the  Report  was  read. 
The  Society,  it  appears,  has  been  labouring  under  finan- 
cial diflaculties  for  some  time.  When  Mr.  Cuming  re- 
signed his  Secretaryship  last  summer,  the  Committee 
found  it  necessary  to  form  a  new  set  of  account-books, 
and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Iliff,  to  enter  all  the 
proceedings  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Society,  in  3 
minute-book,  and  to  submit  them  to  a  sub-committee, 
whose  exertions  have  been  instrumental  iu  causing  a  re- 
action, and  enabling  the  Society  to  hold  together.  The 
Report  stated  that  in  ten  years  there  had  been  received 
3000/.,  arising  from  subscriptions  of  the  members,  and 
gratuities  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  exclusive  of  the  free  admission  to  each  mem- 
ber, the  five-guinea  cups,  and  other  prizes  given  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee ;  and  that  2098/.  16i.  lOof. 
had  been  paid  during  the  same  period  for  prizes. 
An  application  for  the  admission  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
having  been  notified,  it  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of 
the  meeting  not  being  a  public  one.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was,  however,  resolved  by  a  small  majority 
that  the  permission  applied  for  should  be  granted; 
but  when  this  was  announced  the  reporter  was  not 
to  be  found.  On  resuming  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  the  tradesmen's 
bills  had  been  paid  out  of  the  balance  of  the  aforesaid 
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SumSj  but  tliat  there  were  no  assets  to  pay  the  outstanding 
prizes,  amounnn^  to  about  2U0/.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  subscription  to  pay  them  off ;  but  this 
was  found  impraciicable;  and,  after  arguiog  the  topic  for 
some  time,  a  ntotion  for  cancelling  the  debt  of  prizes  was 
_  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  dissolve  the  Society,  but  the  proposal  was  nega- 
tived by  spven  to  one,  and  a  motion  declaratory  of  the 
stability  of  t)ie  Society  was  immediately  carried.  It 
■was  announcfri  that  Messrs.  Bruce,  Atlee,  Hamp, 
and  others,  b'.d  liberally  relinquished  their  claims 
to  the  prizes  due  to  them.  The  committee  for 
the  ensuing  je^r  was  then  appointed,  and  also  a 
sub-committee  to  revise  the  rules,  &c.  We  under- 
stand, tliat  in  future  the  prizes  are  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately after  the  as>-ard  is  confirmed  by  the  Committee, 
and  that  no  memljtr  will  be  allowed  his  tickets  of  admis- 
sion unless  his  subscription  shall  have  been  paid. 

YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Dec  23 We  extract  from  Ihe  Yorkshire  Gazette  ihe 

following  sta'emeiit  of  accounts  of  this  Society  for   the 
year  1844,  viz.  : — 

Dr,  Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  year j£28  15    3^ 

Subscriptions      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .      gi     5    0 

Entrances  from  Nnn  members  .        .        .        .        0  IJ     0 

Donations  frnm  tl.e  late  l.erd  Mayor,  James  Rich- 
ardson. Esq..  J  hu   Roper,  Esq.,  Wm.  Wliyle- 

head,  Esq.,  &c   &(,- 23  U     0 

Admission  uf  visi:ors  at  the  Exhibitions  :—FirBt, 
gl.  lot.  J  seconii.  lo;.;  third,  11(.  iOi.ed.;  fourth, 
93(.  10s 124  10     6 

i£268  12  9J 
Pavmkhts. 
Paid    for   Prizes: — First    Exltibicion,    15/.    12s.; 

second,  16/.  Ill  ;  third,  25(.  6s.  i  fourth,  34/.   Is.  ^g\  II  0 

Judges 12  15  0 

Committee  meetings 10  0 

Porters,  police,  d..orkeepers,  &c 14  12  0 

Printing,  advertising,  tickets,  &c.              .         .        .  29  11  10 

Joiners'  bill* 6    5  8 

Delivering  acbedales  and  collecting  subscriptions  2    4  1 

Music            13  17  3 

Testimonials  to  tlieSecretary  end  the  late  Treasurer  6    0  0 

Loan  of  Marquee  and  expenses          ,         .        .        .  13     0  0 

EeUringers  and  sundries            ,        .        •        .        .  13  6 

.^193     0     4 
Balance  in  hand 76  12    5^ 

iSitS  12    9i 


Mcbi'etos. 

Die  Enldechiiiig    der   wahren    Pflanzennahrung    mit 
aussichl  zu  einer  Agrihulturpkysiologie.      The    Dis- 
covery of  tlie  true  Food  of  Plants,  with  a  Sketch   of 
the    Physiology  of   Agriculture.      By   Prof.    Schultz. 
Berlin.     8vc>.     1844. 
Professor  Schultz,  the  author  of  this  little  book,  is 
well  known  to  physiologists,  from  the  remarkable  views 
and  statements  wiiich  he  has  advanced.     The  object  of 
his  present  publication  is  to  describe  some  eiperiments 
which  he  has  m>ide  on  the  nutrition  of  plants,  to  prove 
the  incorrectness  of  existing  theories,  and   to  endeavour 
to  establish  what  he  believes  is   the  true  theory  of  vege- 
tation.    The   following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives,  as  nenrly  as  possible  in  his  own  words  :  — 

1.  The  hiiherto  received  theory,  that  carbonic  icid  is 
the  principal  food  of  plants,  is  erroneous,  and  altogether 
vrithout  founduiioii  in  nature.  Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  merely  incidentally,  together  with  their 
food,  and  is  liecomposed  at  the  same  time  with  it,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  by  means  of  the  leaves  ;  whilst  the 
large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  plants  exhale  has  a  very 
different  origin. 

2.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assumption 
connected  with  tlie  carbonic  acid  theory,  that  water  ia 
decomposed  and  assimilated  by  plants.  This  supposition 
has  a  purely  theoretical  origin  ;  it  was  advanced  in  order 
to  explain  the  formation  of  hydrogen  compounds  in 
plants,  which  could  not  be  done  on  the  carbonic  acid 
theory  alone.  VVe  have  discovered  what  was  hitherto 
unknown,  namely,  that  plants  sometimes  exhale  hydro- 
gen ;  this  takes  place  only  in  the  dark,  just  at  that  time 
Tfhen  they  evolve  no  oxygen  ;  and  it  does  not  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  water.  An  explosive  mixture  of 
oxygen  aud  hiHrngen  is  only  formed  when  the  oxygen 
evolved  in  the  li^ht  is  added  to  the  hydrogen  previously 
given  off  in  the  dark. 

3.  The  view  hitherto  adopted  with  the  carbonic  acid 
theory,  that  plints  feed  on  unaltered  humic  acid  and  salts 
of  humic  acid,  is  also  wrong,  inasmuch  as  plants  never 
absorb  unaltered  humic  acid,  humus  extract,  and  salts  of 
humic  acid.  This  view  is  likewise  a  mere  theoretical 
deduction  from  the  action  of  humus  on  vegetation  gene- 
rally, althou;;h  it  has  never  been  shown  whether,  in 
trijth,  the  humus  does  not  dissolve  in  carTjonic  acid,  and 
in  this  state  act  as  f'jod,  as  was  supposed  by  Ingenhouss. 
The  theory  th»t  plants  absorb  humic  acid  direct,  is  even 
less  proved  thiin  the  carbonic  acid  theory  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  in  Ojipositiou  to  the  latter,  because  the  sup- 
position of  tlie  absorption  of  humus  does  not  in  any  way 
explain  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  internal  circula- 
tion of  matter  has  never  been  proved  in  the  assimilation 
of  humus ;  and,  in  fact,  the  unaltered  particles  of  humus 
are  not  the  true  food  of  plants. 

4.  The  true  food  of  plants  is  rather  the  azotised 
humus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots,  which  is  converted 
into  other  substances  by  their  digesting  action.  These 
substances  are  wood,  gum,  sugar,  and  the  peculiar 
vegetable  acids  of  different  plants,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  lactic  acid  ;  besides  this,  however,  malic  acid, 
citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  their  acid  salts. 


Fiom  the  decomposition  of  these  substances  arises  the 
large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  plants  exhale  in  the 
light.  All  those  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
hydrogen,  such  as  cellular  tissue,  oils,  resins,  gum,  the 
various  forms  of  sugar  and  starch,  have  their  origin  from 
the  same  source. 

5.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  formed  by  plants  from 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime  absorbed  from  the  soil, 
and  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  oxalic  acid  ;  the  chief 
use  of  which,  in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  appears  to 
consist  in  this  decomposition.  From  the  decomposition 
of  this  free  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  light, 
oxygen  is  liberated,  whilst  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
being  themselves  assimilated,  assist  in  the  formation  of 
albumen,  gluten,  and  the  oils  which  contain  sulphur. 

Having  thus,  nearly  in  the  author's  own  words,  stated 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  his  experiments,  it 
will  be  right  briefly  to  advert  to  the  mode  in  which  his 
experiments  were  made.  At  first  he  employed  hea'thy 
young  plants,  the  roots  of  which  were  placed  in  solutions 
of  the  various  substances  to  be  examined,  whilst  the 
leaves  were  passed  under  the  edges  of  glass  receivers 
dipping  in  mercury,  and  filled  Tvith  atmospheric  air. 
He,  however,  soon  abandoned  this  arrangement  as  incon- 
venient, and  as  he  found  it  quite  as  accurate,  adopted  the 
more  simple  method  of  placing  healthy  sprigs  of  the 
various  plants  in  inverted  glass  jars  containing  solutions 
of  the  substances  under  experiment ;  the  gas  which 
arose  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  chemical  examination.  As  an  example  of 
the  experiments  we  may  take  the  following  : — ^  or  4  per 
cent,  of  tartar  (bitartrateof  potash)  dissolved  in  40  oz.  of 
boiled  water  were  allowed  to  act  on  a  certain  weight  of 
fresh  leaves  ;  during  10  hours  of  sunshine  67  cubic 
inches  of  gas  were  evolved,  of  which  3-  lOths  of  a  cubic 
inch  was  carbonicacid,the  remainder  pure  oxygen.  When 
in  place  of  the  acid  bitartrate,  ^  per  cent,  of  the  neutral 
tartrate  was  employed,  the  evolution  of  gas  was  altogether 
prevented.  When  h  per  cent,  of  malic  acid  was  used, 
5"5  cubic  inches  of  gas  were  evolved,  of  which  2-lOths  of 
a  cubic  inch  were  carbonic  acid,  and  the  malic  acid  was 
found  to  have  disappeared. 

These  experiments,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
number,  are  certainly  curious ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  admit  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  which 
Dr.  SchuUz  endeavours  to  draw  from  them.  It  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  make  experiments  on  plants 
under  unnatural  conditions,  if  we  wish  to  compare  our 
results  with  those  of  nature.  Experiments  on  growing 
plants  are  difficult  things  to  conduct,  because  there  are 
so  many  circumstances  which,  if  not  carefully  attended 
to,  may  vitiate  the  results  ;  but  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  such  experiments  when 
made,  because  there  are  so  many  points  connected  with 
the  physiology  of  chemistry  which  are  ill  understood. 
It  is  for  thete  reasons  that  we  caution  our  readers 
against  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Schuliz,  as  well 
as  the  mode  in  which  his  experiments  were  made;  but  as 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  as  well  as  importance 
we  shall  probably,  on  a  future  occason,  icake  some 
further  observations  on  Dr.  Schultz's  book. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  Turnham-Green. — 
Since  the  late  repairs  and  alterations  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Orchidaceous  house  here,  the  plants  are 
looking  much  better ;  and  from  their  fine  dark-green 
foliage,  they  abundantly  testify  that  the  atmosphere  is 
congenial  to  their  well-being.  The  plan  of  supplying 
bottom-heat  by  means  of  the  open  tank  system,  inclosed 
in  a  hollow  chamber,  with  means  of  commanding  mois- 
ture directly  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  has  been 
fonnd  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  and  the  slate  covers 
with  which  the  chamber  is  closed  in,  and  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed,  are  not  only  much  cheaper  than  stone 
in  the  first  instance,  but  possess  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  more  easily  kept  clean  than  the  latter  ma- 
terial. In  the  house  next  the  Orchidaceous  was  the 
collection  of  Azaleas,  and  other  plants  recently  received 
from  Mr. Fortune  ;  and,  considering  the  time  of  the  year 
when  they  arrived  (in  November),  they  look  tolerably 
well,  and  promise  soon,  under  proper  treatment,  to 
become  good  plants.  In  the  large  stove  was  a  specimen 
of  Vriesia  psittacina  just  coming  into  bloom.  This  is  a 
native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty  stove 
plant,  having  a  bright-red  flower-stem,  which  contrasts 
well  with  the  yellow  blossoms.  Lselia  superbiens,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  report,  will  soon  disclose  its  showy 
blos8oa.s  here  for  the  second  time.  It  is  understood 
that  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  fruits,  it  being  considered  desirable,  now  that 
the  manner  of  heating  and  damping  the  air  of  hothouses 
is  60  much  better  understood,  that  an  attempt  should 
again  be  made  to  reduce  Mangoes,  Custard  Apples, 
Mangosteens,  and  similar  productions  beneath  the  do- 
minion of  horticulture  ;  and  this  house  is  to  be  fitted  up 
with  iron  hot-water  tanks  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
vinery  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  iron  tanks,  the 
Vines  have  ripened  their  wood  well,  notwithstanding  the 
house  is  constructed  of  wood  with  thick  rafters,  and 
the  buds  are  much  more  plump  than  those  on  the  Vines 
in  the  curvilinear  house,  where  the  system  of  heating  is 
that  of  cement  tanks  covered  with  porous  tile.  In  the 
latter  house  is  a  specimen  of  Psidium  Cattleyanum, 
growing  in  a  tub  against  the  back  wall,  which,  although 
a  native  of  Brazil,  was  looking  quite  healthy,  notwith- 
standing that  the  temperature  of  the  house,  being  with- 
out fire-heat,  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions  during 
the  late  frosty  nights  in  last  month,  as  low  as  4°  below 
freezing    point.      We    may  aUo    mention    here  that 


the  boiler  which  heats  this  house  (one  of  Week!  s 
tubular  boilers)  has  given  way  for  the  second  time.  It- 
was  found  to  answer  when  strong  fires  were  required  to  be 
constantly  kept  up;  but  when  only  a  small  fire  was  needed, 
it  did  not  answer  at  all.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that 
a  small  fire  could  not  be  kept  in  during  a  night ;  aid 
even  when  a  strong  fire  was  required,  the  coals  next  tie 
metal  were  not  so  effectually  burned  as  they  would  ha'e 
been  in  a  furnace  inclosed  by  fire-brick,  Welch  lumpi, 
or  similar  non-conducting  materials.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  generally  so  complete,  that 
the  residuum  is  little  else  than  white  ashes.  The  plantj 
in  the  house,  which  was  formerly  a  Pine-stove,  but 
which  some  time  ago  underwent  considerable  alteration, 
were  generally  looking  well  ;  and  the  mode  of  heating  the 
house,  which  is  that  of  the  tank  system  for  bottom-heat, 
in  connection  with  hot  water  circulating  in  iron  pipes  for 
surface-heat,  answers  admirably  ;  but  the  slope  of  the 
old  roof,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  18",  is  insufficient  for  carrying  off  the  condensed 
moisture  which  collects  on  the  under  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  falls  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  plants,  keeping 
them  much  too  wet  during  winter,  and  rendering  the  pre- 
servation of  tender  things  in  a  healthy  state  very  difficult. 
Among  the  Orchidacese,  which  chiefly  comprise  the 
plants  in  this  house,  was  in  bloom  a  Mormodes,  which 
was  expected  to  be  new,  but  which  appears  to  be  only 
M.  lineatum  :  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  found 
it  growing  on  old  stumps  of  trees  in  damp  woods  near 
Escuintla,  in  Guatemala.  The  noble  specimen  of  Lu- 
culia  gratissima,  in  the  large  conservatory,  is  thriving 
remarkably  well  in  a  temperature  seldom  higher  than 
40",  and  promises  soon  to  be  covered  with  numerous 
clusters  of  showy  blossoms.  Littsea  geminiflora,  which 
was  noticed  in  our  last  report  as  having  then  been  in 
bloom  for  upwards  of  three  months,  is  still  in  flower^ 
and  promises .  to  continue  so  for  some  months  to  come. 
As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
plant,  we  offer  the  following  sketch  of  its  general  appear- 
ance. On  the 
shelves,  in- 
termixedwith 
other  plants, 
were  several 
fine  young 
specimens  of 
Cape  Heaths, 
the  autumn 
and  winter 
flowering  spe- 
cies of  which 
were  finely  in 
bloom,  and  in 
some  measure 
served  to  en- 
liven the  ge- 
neral dulness 
which  per- 
vades plant- 
houses  at  this 
season  ;  and, 
finally,  the 
fine  specimen 
of  Araucaria 
exctlsa  grow- 
ing near  the 
east  entrance, 
has  this  sea- 
son added 
about  three 
feet  to  its^ 
height.  On 
the  Arbore- 
tum wall  the 
three  varie- 
ties of  Chi- 
monanthus 
fragrans  have 
been  and  still 
are  in  profuse 
bloom ;  and 
here  also  Cea- 
nothus  thyr— 
siflorus,  an 
everg  reen 
shrub  of  late 
introduction,, 
and  that  pro- 
ducesclusters 
of  blue  flow- 
ers in  au- 
tumn, has 
stood  the  late 
severe  wea- 
ther with  no 
other  injury 
than  that  of 
the  soft  wood 
on  the  tops- 
of  the  shoots 
being  a  little 
blackened  by 
the  frost ;  it 
will  no  doubt 

form  a  valuable  addition  to  arboretums.  The  trenching 
of  the  half  of  the  Peach  border  intended  to  be  renovated 
this  season  is  now  completed,  and  the  young  trees  are 
put  in  ;  they  are  planted  10  feet  apart,  each  alternate 
tree  being  considered  to  be  only  temporary.  It  is  in- 
tended to  construct  some  high  walls,  10  feet  deep,  at 
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rigbt  angles  to  tlie  main  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining exj  erimentally  whether  the  reflected  heat  so  ob- 
tained will  not  gire  the  Peach  a  better  climate  than 
usually  ocLurs  in  this  ccuatry.  Pieparation  has  also 
been  made  ia  the  same  pUce  for  trying  the  effect  ot 
one  of  Mr.  Hoare's  Vine-borders  for  Grapes  in  the 
open  air.  AVe  also  learned  that  two  of  his  Vine- 
columns  have  been  ordered  to  be  constructei. 


West  Lothian  informs  us,  that  one  row  of  Potatoes, 
23  yards  in  length,  off  which  he  pulled  the  bloom,  pro- 
duced 13]t  lbs.  weight  more  Potatoes  than  any  of  the 
rows  on  which  he  left  the  blooms  growing.  —  Hereford 
Journal,  August  21. 


A  Fact  for  Potato  Growers. — A  correspoadeut  from    ptec-riuu^.  Spring  will  be  upon  us  m  "aoubie  qui^k  tune,"  wiieu 


Miscellaneous . 

The    Jfeather. — Travellers  assure  U3  that  winter  is 
holding  his  New  Year  on  the  Continent  with  more  than 
usual  rigour.     The  Elbe  is  so  frozen  over  that  carriages 
are  driven  across  it ;  the  Rhine  encumbered  with  blocks 
of  ic«,  which  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  up  all  the 
moveable  bridges.  And  here,  but  a  few  miles  off,  we  are 
in  the  miiist  of  weather    as  genial  as  that  of  an  early 
spring.  The  rapid  conveyance  by  railway  and  steam-boats 
makes  this  far  more  striking  than  it  used  to  be,  and  puts 
an  end  to  our  surprise  that  people  should  not  keep  alive 
the    common    Laurel,    even    at    Hamburgh.     Our    cor- 
respondent, **  J.  \V.,"  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted 
on  former  occasions    for  memoranda  of  a  similar  kind, 
writes  thus  : — According  to  my  MeteorologicalJournal, 
from  the  22dof  November  down  to  the  -Ith  of  the  preient 
month,  for  the  most  part  foggy,  or  cloudy,  dull  weather, 
but  few  days  of  briak  wind  ;  the  points  of  wind  wert 
nearly  the  whole  period  from  N.E.,  E.,   or   S.E.  ;    fre- 
quently quite  calm,  and  but  just  wind  enough  to  carry 
chimntry-smoke  from  some  easterly  point.     Betwe^^n  the 
5th  and  I4ih  of  December,   the  mornings  were  frosty; 
the  coldest  were  on  the  7th,  8  a.m.,  23°  ;  and  the  8th, 
S  A.M.,  20".     I  always  expect,  and  generally  find,  when 
not  modided  by  other  causes,  some  increase  of  moisture 
in  the  air  about  the  4Lh  or  5th  days  after  the   new  and 
full  moons.     I  found  on  the  4th  and  5ih  days  after  the 
new  moon  of  9th  of  December,  some  hygrometric  indi- 
cations   of  additional    moisture,    and  a   south-easterly 
wind  with  a  slight  fall  of  snow  on   the  4th  day,  but  the 
wind   backed    again    to  the  E.  N.  E.  on  the  5th  day; 
there  was  a  little  increase   of   moisture  and  noon  tem- 
perature, and  I   was  in  hopei  of  a  change  of  a  more 
decisive    character.      But  1  gave    up  all    hope  of  any 
decisive   change,    till    the   fourth   and    fifth    days    after 
the  full  moon,   which  took  place  on   24ch  of  Decem- 
ber ;  here  the  increiise  of  temperature  was  very  percep- 
tible, for  the  thermometer  rose  to  40^^  at  8  a.m.  of  2Sth, 
and  the  maximum,  at  half-pait  2   p.m.,  to  45°;  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  at  41°  at  8  a.m.,  and  46*^  at  2  p.m.  ; 
and    on    tha    4ch   inst.    I    told   my   gardener,    when    1 
saw    the     wind    draw    gently     from    the    south,    that 
ia    a    couple    of     days    we     might     expect     a    wind 
from   over   the    surface  of  the  great  tank,  the  Atlautic 
Ocean,   and    that   he   might    give    air    to    the    winLer 
fruit  rooms,  that  the  temperature  of  the  Pears  might  not 
be  raised  suddenly,  and  covered  with  the  moisture  that 
condenses  on  the  surface  of  all  substances  cooled  below 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.     And  this  was  fully  verified 
yesterday,   for  the  thermometer  was  at  45°  at  8  a.m., 
and  52°  at  2  p.m.,   with  a  south-west  wind.     As  soon 
as  the  thaw  reaches  the  opposite    coast  in  the  German 
Ocean,   we  may  expect  the  usual  winds  to  set  in  from 
the  Atlantic  lotvards    Belgium,    Holland,   and  north  of 
Germany.     These  winds  always  cease  when  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  eastward  of  ua  is  locked  up  by  frost. — J.  IV. 
l^Unfcrrnenied  Bread. — After  several  careful  trials,  I 
find  by  this  process,  that  21   pounds  of  good  flour  pro- 
duce 30   pouuda   of  bread  ;  this  nearly  agrees  with  the 
estimate  oi   Pliny,  who  states  that  the  bread  should  be 
one-third  heivier  thau  the  flour  which  produced  it.     So 
large  an  inciease  will  not  take  place  if  the  biead  be  hiked 
on  the  oven  bottom.     The  great  heat  communicated  to 
it  so  torrefies  the  outer  crusi,  that  considerable  loss  is 
occasioned  thereby.     The   most   economical  way  will  be 
to   bake  the  bread  in    tins.     Process:  Flour  71bs.,  or 
half  a  peck  ;  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  io  powder  1  oz.  ; 
tartaric  acid    in   powder,  ^  oz,  j  common    salt,   \   oz. ; 
cold  water,  half  a  gallon.     Mix  the  sesqui-carbonate  ot 
soda,   the    tartaric    acid,  and   common   salt,    intimately 
together  ia  a  very  dry   mortar  ;  if  the   mortar,  or  other 
vessel  which  may  be  used,  is  the  least  damp,  the  process 
will  be  injured.     The   whole  is  now  to  be  stirred  into 
the  seven  pounds  of  flour,  by  a  circular  motion  with  the 
hand,  and  constiint  stirring  up   from  the  bottom  and  all 
sides  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the 
flour;  it  will  take   on  an  average  about  five  minutes  to 
blend  them  together.     The  tins  should  now  be  iu  readi- 
ness, and  evejrything  so  arranged  that  the  dough  may  be 
put  into  the  oven  within   five  miautds  after  it  is  mixed 
with  the  cold  water.     The  water  should  now  be  added  iu 
two  or  three  portions,  and  the   whole  incorporated  with 
the  hand,  the  quicker  the  better  ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards send   it  to    the    oven.     When  mixed,  the  duugb 
should  not  be  so  fluid  as  to  pour  out  of  the  jowl  into  the 
tins,   it  should  be  sufficiently  adhesive  to  put  into   the 
tins  with  the  hands  ;  if  it  is    intended  to   bake  on  the 
OYen  bottom,  the  bread  must  be  stitfer,  and  less  water 
should  be  used,  but   tins  are  the   best.     This  quantity 
will  fill  three  moderate  sized  tins,  and  will  produce  from 
seven  pounds  of  flour,  between  10  and  11  pounds  of  good 
wholesome  bread,  which  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight ; 
it  should  not  be  cut  till  it  is   two   days  old.     It  is  very 
important   that    the    sesqui-carbonate   of  soda  be  quite 
pure,  as  well  as  the  tartaric  acid.     A  great  deal  of  the 
carbonate  of  &oda  in  the  market  is   contaminated  with 
the  sulphate,  and  the  tartaric  acid  is  very  liable  to  adul- 
teration with   alum.      This   must  be  guarded  against  by 
purchasing  them  pure,  or  the  process  will  fail. — A.  Bird, 
in  Midland  CoiuUies'  Herald. 


Bee:- 

Ingenulty  of  Bees. — I  have    often  read  of  the   sur- 
prise  excited   by  the  ingenuity,  and  even  mathematical 
skill    displayed    ia    the    formation    of    the    bees*    equi- 
lateral   cells.     Latterly,  however,   I    have    not    been   so 
willing  to  admit  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  instinct 
as    is    generally  allowed    to   this  industrious   insect,  al- 
though the  simplicity  of  their  proceeding,  in  my  eyes,  is 
much    more  pleasing  than  the    mysterious   and   almost 
human  power  of  reasoning  which  is  rather  largely  lavished 
on  them.;    It  certainly  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter 
quite  inexplicable   to    me,  how  they  contrived  to  build 
the  sides  olf  their  cells  so  very  much  of  the  same  breadth. 
From  all  appearances,  it  could  be  imagined  that  rule  and 
other  instruments  must  have  been  resorted  to,  that  the 
animal  had  argued  the  matter,  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  construction  of  its   dwelling.     Part  of  the  foregoing 
is   not  far  from  the  truth,  for  the  bee  does  use  a  kind  of 
measure,  as  on  examining  the  width  of  the  side  of  a  cell, 
it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  little 
difference,  it  is    a    measure  which  eiaiitly   corresponds 
with   the   space  which   is   between  the  legs  of  the  bee 
when  it   is   standing.     We  must  perceive  that  it  would 
be  far  from   convenient  for   the  animal  to   liy  down  its 
wax  to  a  greater  extent  transversely.  Also,  as  bees  crowd 
close  together  when  building,  it  cannot   bat  be  allowed 
that  each  bee  must  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  space 
which  its  body  covers,  or  which  is  bestridden  by  its  legs. 
I  think   such  a  view  of  the  affair  accounts  very  saiisfwc- 
torily    for    this    part    of    the    insect's    mathematics.      I 
will    now    draw    the    attention  to   an    equally    difficult 
and  obscure  problem,  viz. : — How  does  the  instinct  of  these 
animals    guide    them    in    the    app irently    very    clever 
method  of  applying  one  cell  to  the  other  in  regular  series, 
side  to  side,  not  side  to  angle,  or  angle  to  the  apex  of  a 
cell,  and  in  some  such  other  confused  order  ?     After  the 
solution  of  the  first  question  this  was  not  long  in  being 
answered.     All  obscurity  vanishes  when  you  remember 
that  animals,  either  during   labour,  amusement,  or  when 
going  to  rest,  will  always  select  a  level  and  convenient 
space  whereupon  to  perform  their  operations.     It  would 
actually  be  painful  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  instinct 
or  feeling  directs  them.     The  dog  will  prefer  the  hearth 
or  lap  for  its  resting-place,   and   does  not  seem  inclined 
to  occupy  the  narrow  space  offered   by  the  elbow  of  the 
arm-chair.     The  cat,  whom  habit  has  obliged  to  climb, 
will  repose  herself  on  this  elevated  post  for  a  short  time, 
but    even  she  will    shortly  prefer    the   ground.     Incon- 
venience and  painfuluess  of  position  compel  these  two 
animals  to  keep  to  the  floor  ;  they  are  forced,  and  do  not 
reason  themselves  into  the  preference.      In  a  similar  way 
does  the  be«  sslect  the  side  of  a  cell  to  build  upon,  and 
not  the  angle  or  apex.     I  cannot  iooagine  grertter  instinct 
than  is  exhibited  iu  the  two  examples  just  quoted.     In 
the  same  way  we  behold  the  bee  placing  cell  by  cell  in 
the  most  exact  manner.     To  compare  more  nearly,  great 
with  little  things,  it  ought  to  surprise  us  as  much  to  see 
the  bee  building  a  cell  on   the  ang^e  or  apex  of  another 
cell,  as  we  should  be  amused  and  astonished  to  view  the 
dog  attempting  to  poise  and  settle  itself  to  rest  on  the 
great-chair  elbow.     I  fear  I  shall  be  abused  for  detract- 
ing somewhat  from   the  merits  of  the  busy  bee,  but  I 
deem  when  he  is  deprived  of  his  borrowed  plumes  the 
insect  will  be  found  a   much  more  attractive,  though  a 
less   reasoning  animal   than  it   has    hitherto  been  con- 
sidered.    To  conclude,  I  object  to  his  being  endued  with 
the  forethought  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  evident  in 
his  building  his  hive,  and  putting  up  food  for  his  winter 
consumption.     It  must  be  called  to  mind  that  the  fluid 
prepared  by  the  flower  is  very  sweet  and  tempting,  and 
that  nothing  is  so  natural  but  that  the  creature  io  youth 
seduced  into  excess  has,  after  a  while,  been  fain  to  dis- 
gorge   superfluities,  and    has    thus    acquired    the    useful 
habit  which  it  has  rather   incautiously  been  overpraised 
for.     If   men  will  over-eat   and  drink  themselves,  why 
should  not  the  poor  bee  do  so  likewise  ?     In  either  case 
there  is  more    good    than    evil  done.     The  bees'  honey 
serves  for   its    winter    food,    and  we  also   take  a  share. 
The  drunken  man  will,  in  all  probability,  deter  a  greater 
number  from   the  indulgence  in  his  vice  than  he  will  in- 
volve in  its  miseries.     I  almost  forgot  to  point  out  how 
the  cells  come  to  have  six  sides.     When  the  bees  begin 
to  work,  being  close  together,  each  is  surmounted  by  as 
many  bees  as  there  are  sides   to  the  ctll,  and  thus  they 
cannot  but  make  a  six-sided  cavity.     Also  I  omitted  to 
say  that  the  weight  of  the  bee  operates  through  its  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  space  it  is  workiog   upon,  and  pre- 
vents all  tendency  of  the  wax  to  take  a  circular  shape- — B, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  f^uinns  '^'eefc. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &C. 
As  this  is  generally  a  leisure  time,  apply  it  iu  making' 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  spring.  Get  plenty  of  pot- 
sherds broken  of  differeut  sizes;  prepare  stakes  of  all  kinds, 
aud  paint  taem.  See  that  all  the  puts  are  perfectly  clean,  aud 
ID  a  dry  shed.  Look  Co  the  compost  yard  and  observe  that  ail 
is  iu  order;  soils  and  manures  requirioiv  to  be  turned  will 
benefit  by  having- the  iosides  exposed  to  the  frost;  aud  should 
there  be  any  deficiency  here,  lose  not  a  moraeut  in  supplying 
it.  This  is  a  eood  time  for  collecting  the  droppings  of  deer, 
these  and  such  manures  as  can  be 


there  is  no  remedy  for  negligence;  defeat  and  disgrace  wiU 
surely  be  our  lot  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunitf 
now  offered,  and  lay  in  a  supply  to  meet  every  imaginable  waaL 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatories. — This  should  present  a  gay 
appearance  now  if  the  forchig-pit  has  been  well  supplied. 
Exaraine  daily  every  flowering  plant,  and  remove  every  decay- 
ing flower  a4  it  appears,  and  see  that  the  foliage  of  Camellias, 
RiiOtlodeodrons,  Oranges,  and  similar  plants,  are  perfectly 
clean,  ,Tiie  contrast  produced  by  the  fine  clean  larje  leaves, 
with  the  uuraeroua  blossoms,  at  this  season  especially,  gives  a 
relish  for  such  houses,  and  renders  them  doubly  capable  trf 
yielding  enjoyment. 

Forcing-Pit,— The  principal  thing  to  attend  to  here  is  to 
maintain  the  temperature  recommended  in  last  Calendar,  and 
keep  up  the  supply  of  such  pUtits  as  can  be  forced  successfully 
and  he  made  available  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  either 
for  decoration  or  perfume;  get  in  Persian  aud  common  Lit»cs, 
Azaleas,  botn  the  Hardy  and  Chinese  kinds,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Hyacinths,  aud  other  buibs.  Acacia  armata,  Epacris,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  suitable  f<-'r  forcing,  Hardy  aa4 
Nepal  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Deu'zias,  &s. 

Heath-house.  — iie\er  light  afire  here  as  long  as  the  frost  caa 
be  kept  out  by  coverings  or  oherwise.  A  few  degrees  of  frost 
will  iieverinjure  Cape  Heaths;  whereas,  fires  are  their  ruin.  Let 
theairblow  upon  them  ou  all  favourable  occasions.  N'othirg- 
destroys  the  constitution  of  these  plants  so  much  as  close  aud 
damp  houses.— .4. 

IL— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
During  fine  weaiher  like  the  present,  continue  to  dig  borders 
where  they  have  not  been  already  done;  and  if   the  weather 
changes  to  wet,  edge  and  clean   walks,  lay   turf,    and   make 
edgings  good  where  that  is  necessary.     In  good  weather  keep 
all  hands  busy  out  of  doors,  lea^  ing  m-door  jobs  for  bad  days ; 
sweep  and  clean  where  it  is  nececs^ry,  and  in  showery  weather 
dig  gravel  for  spring    use.     Plant  shrubs,  and  regulate  her- 
baceous plants;  reduce   Phloxes,  &c.,  where   they  require  it, 
and  replant  them  aiter  well  digging  the  ground ;  take  care  not 
to  plant  too  thickly,  and  leave  room  for  planting  tender  plants 
io  spring  and  summer.    Wnere  tree  Peeonies  are  not  growing    ^ 
freely,  much  good  might  be  done  by  taking  them  up  care-  \ 
fully,    and.    digging    holes    4    or   5   feet  in    depth,    and  6  **^  |j 
8    feet   in  diameter,    and    filling  them    with    the    foUowiogffi 
compost,  viz :— one-third  well  rotted   manure,  one  do.  loam,   is 
and   one-third    sandy  peat;    these  should  be  well  mixed  up.  |i 
If  the  sub-soil  is  wet,  it  must  be  well  drained,  (or  sta^naut    Ij 
water  is  sure  to  destroy  the  long  fieshy  roots  of  this  plant;  tiie    iJ 
dryer  that  the  situation  is  the  better  Moutan  Paejnies  thrive  j  ^ 
iu  severe  weather  they  must  be  protected    with  mats,  par-  Jg 
ticularly  after  they  have  begun  to  grow.    I  have  seen  plants  ,  a, 
treated  in  tliis  manner,  produce  splendid  flowers,  sometimeg  '^ 
measaiiug  as  much  as  9  inches  in  diameter.    On  P. Moutan,  ]i 
and  on  P.  papaveracea,  I  have  seen  flowers  that  measured  11    ?■ 
inches  in  diameter,  when  fully  expanded;  when  the  plants  are   ;j 
well  grown,  they  seed  freely  ;  the  seed  should  be  town  as  sooa  ''"'- 
as  it  is  ripe,  iu  pots,  and  should  be  kept  moderately   dry  till 
spring,  wlien  it  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  geutle  neat. 
After  tne  plants  are  up,  they  might  be  pottedoffinto  small  pots, 
and  treated  as  above. 

Fits  and  Frames.— Examine  your  stock,  and  such  plants  as 
you  are  short  of  should  now  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  their  growth  for  cuttings.  Auagallises, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  &c.,  should  now  be  brought 
forward  for  filing  beds  and  borders  in  summer;  be  sure  you. 
have  enough  of  these.  Give  abundance  of  air  in  mild  weather 
to  cold  pits  during  both  night  and  day,  aud  withhold  water 
from  the  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Prepare  soil  for 
potting  oft"  store  plants:  this  might  soon  be  commeuceA 
with.— B. 

IIL— FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  Auriculas  require  ail  the  air  possible,  j- 
and  in   fact  the  directions  given  during  the  past  weeks  must  1 
be  scrupulously  followed.    We  have  lately  seen  several  collec-  V 
tions  io  a  bad  state,  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  all  the  com-  ^ 
post  had  been   passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  that  a  piece  of   S 
tile  or  oyster-shell  h.d  been  placed  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom   |;. 
of  the  pot.     We  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  pots  heavy  witb    | 
^et — nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  health  of  this  beau-    | 
tiful  Alpine  plant  than  bad  drainage.  Damp  iu  the  pit  or  frame;  i 
is  bad  enougii ;  bat  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  the  sar-    f 
lace  is  death.      When  a  plant,  from  the  latter  cause,  loses  its     3 
leaves,  and  the  heart  decays,  no  time  must  be  lost;  but  with  a 
sharp  knife  the  stem  must  be  cut  over  to  a  healthy  part;  it  is 
probable  that  the  root  will  then  emit  email  siioots  or  crowns  from 
the  sides,  and  thus  the  variety  will  be  'Saved.     When  the  plaat 
is  oi^eased   in  consequence  of  canker  at  the  root,  the  remedy 
(if  any),  is  to   immediately  take  the  plant  out  of  the  soil,  and 
wash  the  roots  clean,  cutting  away  all  brown  or  decayed  parts; 
it    may  then    be    repotted  in   pure  loam,  putting  round    the 
wounded  parts  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sand.       A  hand-glass 
may  be  kept  orer  the  plaut,  occasionally  removing-  it  for  aa 
hour  or  two  ;  but  experience  proves  that  a  diseased  Auriculaie 
a  difficult  thing  to  cure.     Caniations.— We  ha.va  la  regret  the 
loss,  every  few  years,  of  fine  varieties  of  these  splendid  flowers, 
either  because  they  are  constitutionally  weak,  as  in  the  case  of 
Morris's  Pi  ince  Arthur,  C.B.,  or  because  the  raiser  has  been  too 
jealous  of  his  favourite,  and  actually  killed  it  with  kindness  be- 
fore the  trade  got   hold  of  it.     Several  instances  of  this  sort 
have  lately  come  under  our  own  observation;  but  we  trust  the 
parties  who  have  suffered,  will  in  future  grow  their  stock  of 
seedlings  in  moie  than  one  situation  ;  so  that,  should  one  lot 
of  a  fine  sort  be  smothered  by  ill-judged  care,  the  loss  may  not 
be  irreparable.     With  regard  to  these  plants,  attend  to  direc- 
tions given  during  the  few  previous  weeks,  and  keep  them  free 
from  decaying  leaves  and  weeds,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
start.  Ranunciiluies. — The  amateur,  if  he  bas  not  got  sufficient 
for  his  bed,  should   now  lose   no  time  in  getting  iu  what  he 
wants.     F  ne  and  new  dark  flowers  are  much  wanted;   the 
attention    of    those  who   raise   seedlings  having  of  late  years 
been  directed  more  especially  to  spots  and  edged  flowers.     We 
shall  give  the  necessary  directions  for  planting  In  a  week  or 
two.— C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries.— Those  plants  now  swelling  off  truit,  would,  if  to- 
ler<tbly  dry,  be  benefited  by  a  little  tepid  manure  water,  and 
sdould  have  a  gentle  syringing  once  or  twice  a  week,  in.  the 
e/eut  of  sunny  days  occurring.  Tiiese,  for  the  present,  should 
have  a  dry  temperature  of  from  68''to70°;  for  the  night  it  should 
beGo°;  the  bottom-heat  should  be  encouraged  up  to  80'^,  bat 
snoald  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  85°  at  present.  Keep  a  free 
cironlition  of  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  moisten  the 
atmosphere  well  as  soon  as  the  houses  are  closed.  For  plants 
in  du  ig  pii-s  persist  in  the  plaii  recommended  in  the  last  Calee- 
dar.  securing  a  bottom  heat  in  these  structures  of  from  70°  to 
S0°,  with  a  free  circulaiion  of  air,  and  refrain  from  both  water- 
ing and  syringing  for  the  present. 

Peach  Houses.— Proceed  very  gradually  with  those  breaking- 
the  bud;  syr  uge  during  morning  and  evening,  and,if  possiblCj 
keep  fermenting  materials  inside  the  house;  where  this  is  the 
case  a  higher  temperature  by  5°  may  be  safely  encouraged, 
where  time  is  an  r-bject.  Those  in  bloom  should  be  allowed  a 
temperature  of  60°  by  day,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  water 
all  cool  surfaces,  as  (he  soil,  paths,  &c.,  every  evening;  bat 
withhold  water  entirely  for  the  present  in  the  mornings.  If 
very  dull  or  bad  weather,  aud  if  tiiere  exists  any  difficulty  ia 
giving  air,  aiiitate  or  shake  the  trellis  towards  noon,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  Hie  pollen.  Fruit  swelling  should  hdve  c, 
temiierature  of  from  60°  to  65°  by  day;  it  should  be  loweredtG 
5'J^  atnicht.  allowing  a  heat  ot  72°  in  sunshine  before  giving  air- 


sheep,  and  stall-fed  oxen,   

procured  should  always  be  had  in  store.  Half  the  victory  is  in  pre- 
paring for  the  battle;  therefore,  lee  us  see  that  our  magazines     _      

are  well  stored,  and  the  danger  of  action  will  be  rendered  less  j  Syriage  tue  trees  fiecly  about  two  o'clock  on  ouuny  days,  bad 
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Shut  up  d.recUy  tiiterwartts,  taking:  »-*»re  that  ihe  fire  iias  Ocen 
loweietl,  or  entirety  oat,  during  such  dii>  s.  In  nil  >>  rinsiug  of 
Peaches  duricg  early  forcirtg.  remember  that  keeping  tlitMr 
wood  continually  damp  is  a  rruitrul  source  of  ffura  ;  therefore, 
at  this  period,  wiien  the  synngre  is  used,  let  the  operation  be 
performed  early  in  the  afleruoons,  aad,  above  all,  avoid  great 
night  heat. 

Jilushroom  Housg.— hot  the  peneral  temperature  be  about  55"  -. 
keep  all  part*  of  the  house  except  the  beds  constantly,  or  rather 
ilaily,  supplied  with  water.  Do  not  aim  at  producing  a  suildeu 
steam,  but  maiutain  a  constant  and  geiiiwl  atmosphere. 
Ptepare  fresh  droppings,  witU  plenty  ot  litter  mixed  with 
them,  by  drying  theai  in  a  shed  to  »ucceed  the  early  beds.  If 
any  difficulty  occurs  as  to  getting  them  dry  enough,  they  may 
nndergo  one  sharp  fermentation  lor  a  few  days,  and  then  be 
spread  abroad  in  the  shed  for  a  week  to  sweeten. 

Fiy  flow.".— Follow  nearly  the  same  general  directions  for 
these  as  those  recommended  above  for  the  earliest  Peaches. 

Cherry  Hu u J f.— Moderation  is  the  best  maxim  here,  and 
great  regularity  in  poiut  of  air  and  moisture.  Take  a  little 
liberty  on  sunny  afternoons  by  shutting  up  a  few  degrees  more 
heat.  If  the  buds  arc  beginning  to  swell,  *o^  will  be  enough  to 
maintain  by  fire  heat,  lowering  the  temperature  down  to  40^  at 
night,  with  a  moist  atmo^pliere. 

FirtcnV.'.— Vines  iu  blossom  should  have  the  thermometer 
standing  by  day  at  nearly  70\  sinking  to  60°  at  night.  Keep  as 
dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible  for  a  few  days,  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  through  the  day,  cautiously  avoiding  cold  currents. 
Have  recourse  to  artificial  impregnation  in  the  case  of  shy 
setters,  such  as  Sweetwal'crs,  Muscats.  &c  ,  using  the  pollen  of 
the  Hamburgh,  if  possible.  Cciilinue  to  disbud  every  useless 
Bhoot,  and  divest  the  shoots  of  their  latcriils  as  they  appear, 
except  Id  the  case  of  long  rods  of  a  very  luxuri«ut  character. 
Stop  at  one  j  nut  above  the  fruit,  except  when  length  of  cane 
is  dexired.  Above  all  things  insure  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70° 
to  80°  in  the  fermenting  material,  where  the  roots  arc  outside. 
Vines  swelling  their  buds  may  have  the  same  treatment  as  was 
mentioned  last  week,  increasing  the  day  heat  a  couple  of 
degrees.    Disbud  progressively,  not  by  any  means  hastily. 

Straic'jtrrries. — I  will  say  more  about  these  iu  the  next  Calen- 
dar; for  the  present^,  advance  moderately;  water  slightly,  and 
keep  a  moist  atmosphere.  This  is  a  sate  time  to  introduce  a 
pood  slock  of  plants,  for  which  purpose  a  Peach-house  or  Vinery 
just  closed  is  a  very  good  situation.—/). 

v.— H.\RDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN^  GARDEN. 
Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  should  be  proceeded  with. 
If  Vines  on  walls  have  I'Ot  been  already  pruned  the  operation 
should  not  be  further  delayed.  Trees  intended  to  be  grafted  in 
the  ensuing  spring  ought  to  be  now  cut  back  almost  to  the 
place  where  the  scion  is  intended  to  be  placed.  In  pruning,  if 
a  prolongation  in  the  direction  of  any  branch  is  required,  cut 
immediately  above  the  most  eligible  bud  forproduciogaleader. 
Generally,  in  trees  sufficiently  vigorous,  three  buds  next  tl.o 
feection  break  into  shoots,  in  consequence  of  other  channels 
being  cut  off.  Therefore,  to  insure  the  springing  of  branches 
at  any  particular  place*  it  is  necessary  to  cut  immcdiatel  y 
above  such  place.  This  should  be  kept  especially  in  mind  in 
pruning  w.-.il  trees  trained  liorizoiitally,  otherwise  a  regular 
diitance  will  not  be  maintained  between  the  side  branches. 
Observe  the  line  of  brickwork  along  which  the  new  horizontals 
should  proceed  ;  select  two  buds  nest  below  that  line,  and  oue 
above  tncse  for  a  leader,  to  which  the  upright  shoot  must  be 
shortened.  The  sap  will  flow  belter  into  a  branch  that  ascends 
in  the  natural  direction  from  the  main  stem,  than  in  one  con- 
strained into  a  horizontal  jjosition  from  its  very  base;  there- 
fore the  I'.wer  branches  of  a  tree  should  proceed  from  the  main 
sternal  least  a  course  of  bricks  below  that  along  which  they 
are  trained,  because  they  are  apt  to  become  weaker  than  the 
npper  branches ;  ihe  latter  may  be  less  indulged  in  this  respect. 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  truiumg  of  Peach, 
Kectarine,  and  Apricot  tree*  on  walls ;  in  fact  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits  than  in  that 
of  the  Pear,  because  their  branches  are  more  apt  to  die  off. 
Hence  the  fan  method  of  training  is  generally  adupted  for 
them,  as  affording  greater  tacility  of  replacement.  Yet  the 
lower  branches  of  these  are  placed  at  great  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  the  upper,  as  regards  the  flow  of  sap,  and  they  are 
apt  to  die  off,  or  become  useless  from  weakness,  conditions 
vbich  have  been  proven  to  be  accelerated  by  such  endeavours 
as  are  too  frequently  made  to  train  the  two  lowest  branches  as 
directly  at  right  angles  from  the  stem  as  the  branches  of  a 
Spruce  Fir  may  be  observed  naturally  to  proceed.  But  the 
branches  of  wall  fruit-trees  do  not  diverge  like  those  of  the 
Spruce ;  and  if  by  great  'constraint  they  arc  made  to  do  ro,  the 
flow  of  sap  mnst  be  in  consequence  greatly  obstructed.  There- 
fore, bead  back  newly-planted  trees,  so  as  the  lowest  shoots 
may  push  a  little  way  upwards,  lu  their  natural  direction,  be- 
fore they  require  to  be  inclined  in  a  horizontal  one.  By 
doing  this,  and  elevating  their  points  during  the  growing  Pea- 
SOD,  these  lower  branches  will  be  maintained  in  a  much 
bealthier  state  than  is  generally  the  case. 

The  following  shows  the  manner  of  constructing  Strawberry 
banks,  concerning  which  inquiries  have  been  made: — 


Id  the  kitchen  garden.  Ash-leaved  Kidney  and  early  Manly 
Potatoes  may  be  planted  ;  alflo  Homc  of  the  former  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  bets  of  these  may  likewinc  be  planted  ia  small'pots, 
for  the  pnrpoM  of  being  forwarOeU  for  planting  out  in  the  open 
gronnd.  Give  a  sll(;ht  earthing  up  to  Pcbh  and  Beans.  A 
sowing  of  early  Horn  Carrots  maybe  made  on  a  warm  border, 
protection  being  afforded  in  ca»c  of  frott,  — K. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  ITocifff.— Continue  to  fell,  a*  before  recommended,  and 
Clear  away,  or  faggot  np,  all  lopping:^  and  spray  wood  as  you  pro- 
ceed ;  thii  occnpien  hut  li'tlo  time,  and  prcvcnin  the  unsightly 
appearance  which  they  occasion  when  left.  Open  and  clear  out 
water-courseit  and  dralna  from  overgrowths,  dead  leaves,  Sec. 

Coppice. "Conttoae  to  prone  away  the  weakest  and  ili-dU- 
potcd  shoots  of  two  years'  growth,  leaving  onlya.Hmitcd  num. 
ber  of  the  utmngcit.  Trench  and  drain  land  Intended  to  be 
planted,  where  the  ground  is  dry  making  good  holes  for  the 
plants  will  be  safTicicnt. 

Youni/  Plantationi.~Prncec6  with  jndicions  thinning  nnrj 
pruning  ;  instead  of  taking  the  plants  clean  out  nt  the  icargins 
of  plaoutions,  it  is  better  to  Ukc  off  their  heads  only,  6  or  G 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leave  them  for  the  sake  of  nhelter. 

Nunrrf/.—  ahtihcr  yoang  evergreens:  there  is  more  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  fronts  in  spring  than  In  the  depth  of 
winter.  Transplant  two  years*  seedlings ;  shorten  thnir  tap- 
root* before  transplanting,  but  preserve  carefully  the  fibrous 
ones.  Prepare  gn  und  for  sowing  forc«l-trec  seeds.  Proceed 
with  plantin;:  new  groups,  and  improving  old  ones  in  parks,  as 
recommended  last  week  ;  young,  rigorous  trees  In  parks  thow 
that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  proceeding,  and  give  tho 
sceoc  ft  beallby  aspect.— >'. 
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N'oCices  to  Correspondents, 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'5  COlTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  tueir  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5a. 

Anciext  Ysw.—Caveneiviis.  Thanks.  A  woodcut  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

C4Mt:LLiAS.— Jl/.i4.— It  Is  probable  that  your  plants  have  pro- 
dnced  more  flower-bufls  than  they  have  strength  to  bring  to 
perfection.  Pick  the  buds  all  off,  except  one  on  each  twig  ; 
this  will  not  only  induce  the  plants  to  expand  the  remaining 
flower-buds,  but  witl  strengthen  them  for  nextscason.^ 

CvcvMHERS.—Silex  inquires,  What  is  the  largest  number  of 
ncrts  of  Cucumbers  grown  by  any  one  person  in  the  Vale  of 
Evesham;  and  whether  the  climate  there  Is  superior  tothat  of 
other  parts  of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

ExPERiMBN'TS.— iJ.  JI/urr«y.— Excusc  our  saying  that  opinion 
is  of  no  value  against  experiments.  You  may  be  right:  but 
if  so,  give  us  the  evidence  vf  experiment  to  refute  that  which 
the  experiments  we  have  published  seem  to  establish. 

Fl'chsias.— J.  C— Exouiensis,  Epps's  Kentish  Bride.  Youoll's 
Queen  Victoria  and  Couotess  Tyrconuell,  Smith's  Vtsta, 
Robusta,  HaUey's  Sanguines,  Sell's  Queen,  Stnndish'a  Co- 
lossus, Pride  of  Peckhum,  Youoll's  Lady  Walsingham,  and 
Conspicua  arborea.* 

Game.— fi.  S.— There  is  no  possibility  of  keeping  off  hares  and 
rabbits  from  plantations  going  to  be  made  on  open  downs, 
without  inclosures. 

GBSNKaAZEBRiNA.—.V.  .4.— This  will  not  succeed  in  a  green- 
house in  winter.  Cold  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  its  leavea 
dropping  ofF.J 

Heating.— L/«nrfiVo.— You  will  get  a  pressure  of  Jib.  to  the 
inch  lor  eveiy  fuot  of  elevation ;  thereiore  your  cistern  must 
be  10  feet  above  the  boiler.  We  doubt  whether  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  convey  steam  through  30  feet  of  naked  pipe,  even 
although  you  wrap  it  with  straw.  Your  best  way  would  bo 
to  case  the  hteam.pipp  with  wnod,  and  to  pack  the  interv.  1 

with  perfectly  dry  (baked)  sawdust. .4  Novice.— ^o  doubt 

it  was  the  dryness  of  the  mould  in  your  Qaincllui  pots  that 
has  caused  all  their  buds  to  fall  off.  No  other  result  could  , 
attend  the  placing  them  over  the  pipes.  The  latter  are  not 
well  placed.  They  should  have  run  all  round  the  Greenhouse, 
level  with  the  ground,  or  as  nearly  so  as  you  could  get  them, 
Then  the  plants  might  have  occupied  the  centre  a-i  near  the 
glass  as  it  raaj  have  been  possible  to  place  them.  As  it  ia,  wo 
(ear  that  you  will  suffer  from  darkness,  or  at  least  that  you 
will  be  as  badly  off  as  in  the  old  flat  roofed  conservatories. 
Since  your  pipes  are  fixed,  it  would,  perhaps,  answer  tho 
purpose  to  cover  them  with  a  flouring,  open  at  the  sides,  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  get  readily  at  the  inside,  and  to  arrange 
your  placts  on  risinjr  fitagcs  on  either  side^  ho  contriving  the 
stages  'hat  as  little  light  as  possible  is  intercepted.  We  fear 
this  advice  will  not  be  very  intelligible ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  how  tiicae  things  should  be  done.     Have  you  no 

clever  gardener  whom  you  can  consult? J.  Z.— A  4-inch 

flow  and  a  4-inch  return-pipe  arc  snfl!\cient  to  heat  a  pit 
4.^  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high;  the  pipes  being 
fixed  undtr  the  bed  and  built  over,  leaving  clianibi,rs  and 
oiitlctB  at  tlic  side  for  top-heat,  the  bed  being  covered  with 
rubble  or  rough  bricks  and  atones,  and  the  house  being  in- 
tended to  grow  Cucumbers  .started  in  the  month  ol  l^cbruury. 

Hkdok-row  TiMDKrt.— /i.  /*.  A'.— Since  you  were  compellcu  to 
amputate  large  limbs  ol  your  Oaks,  you  took  the  most  judi- 
cious mcani .  f  doing  ho.  ft  hat  you  should  now  do  is,  in  the 
first  place  cut  the  wuundsto  a  purfvctly  smooth  face,  r<iunded 
off  at  the  edge,  and  slanting  In  »uch  a  degree  that  rain  cannot 
lodge  on  them  ;  secondly,  coat  them  with  any  sort  of  ndhcBirc 
nialerlal  that  will  rcsint  weather.  Forsyth's  Composition  is 
as  gcKjd  as  any  j  he  made  it  by  thoroughly  mixing  I  bu»hei 
fresh  cow-diing,  ^  bushel  lime  rubbiith,  old  planter  dust  or  cvo?i 
chalk  in  powder,  ^  buMicI  of  wood  aHhci-,  and  about  a.  quart 
of  river  sand  ;  tncy  were  well  mixed  by  passing  through  a  fine 
sieve,  und  were  then  worked  up  with  water  till  of  the  con- 
Bisicnce  of  the  fine  plaster  u»tcd  for  the  ceilings  of  roomH. 
This  mixture  wan  applied  to  tho  thickness  of  ^  of  an  inch,  auU 
waH  afterwards  well  dusted  with  a  inizturu  vt  wood  ufihcs 
and  burnt  bones  applied  througli  a  coarHC  pepperbox;  after 
an  hour  or  two  the  duatiiif  was  repcjitcd,  and  the  plaster 
smo'jthcd  down  with  the  hand,  and  this  wan  again  ilonc  till 
the  surface  became  dry  and  smooth.  Sec  *'  Llndley's  Guide 
to  the  Orchard,"  p.  507*  Thu  operation  is  ratlivr  tcdluua,  but 
uncxpcnsirc. 

IcK.— T.  /*.— Wo  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  pocking  ica  at 
the  back  of  a  J^  inch  fruit  wall ;  but  wc  are  sure  o(  two  thlngi* 
—the  one,  that  in  such  a  hituatlon  the  ice  will  melt ;  and  the 
other,  tiiat  the  cuntitant  ahNtraction  uf  heat  from  the  wall 
must  have  a  very  bad  effect  upfjii  the  trees. 

KiTCiiKW  Gauukn.—A.  B.  —  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  tho 
quantity  of  ground  ncccsnary  to  supply  a  family  of  35  perKons 
wlih  vegetables,  unless  wc  were  acquainted  with  the  kind  of 
soil,  as  an  acre  of  land  In  some  situalioiiH  would  produce 
twice  as  much  as  In  others,  and  Homc  perinns  arc  dcf>lrous  of 
prolonging  the  seasooti  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables,  which 
would  of  course  require  more  ground  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Again,  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  style 
in  which  the  family  lives,  us  this  may  perhaps  influence  the 
consumption  to  the  amount  uf  50,  or  even  100  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  there  arc  many  other  considerations  which 
should  be  taken  Into  account  In  forming  a  kitchen  garden, 
such  as  wticthcr  it  Is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
whether  any  part  will  be  appropriated  to  framing,  or  whether 
the  smaller  kinds  of  fruit  arc  to  be  cultivated.  These  things 
materially  affect  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  labour  rt-  I 
quired.    You  should  consult  a  competent  person  on  the  8pot|  i 


who  would  render  you  every  information.  If  you  apply  to  us 
we  can  obtain  such  a  person  for^ou. 
Inskcts.— JI.  ir.— Your  grub  is  the  caterpillnr  of  n  moth,  of 
which  the  accompanying  is  n  represenlation,  called  Noctua 
cxclamationis  ;  and  you  will  fird  its  history  in  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 
Ilnnri-picknig  is  the  most  effeiMual  remedy.  The  flies  arc  not 
the  Chlorops,  but  Musca  utnincntaria.  Your  question  is  a 
dinicult  one,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  liave  any  con- 
nection with  the  fever.  Fuioigate  your  closet  either  with, 
turpentine  poured  into  cu[is— wliich  will  evaporate,  and  de- 
stroy the  flies  iu  a  few  dnys— nr  by  bnrning  suipimr  ;  in  both 
cases  the  access  of  air  muat  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  R. 


Man'urbs,— J.  J.— There  is  no  disadvantage  in  keeping  soap- 
suds and  urine  in  the  same  cistern.  Stilpliatc  of  iron,  if  not 
added  in  excess,  will  cftectually  destroy  smell,  without  inter- 
fering with  their  fertilising  properties. Ignornvius. — Poul- 
try dung  answers  well  for  Onions,  and  may  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  two  barrow-loads  per  rod.  You  may  apply  it  as 
other  manure  for  crops  generally,  if  you  form  it  into  a  com- 
post by  mixing  it  up  with  five  parts  of  soil  to  one  of  the 
manure.  H 

MosnaeoMs.— Z.— You  may  put  a  covering  of  hot  dung  oa 
your  Mushroom  bed,  whicli  is  r-^.ther  cohl,  with  advantage; 
but  take  care  not  to  raise  too  grrat  a  heat  in  it.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  about  IJO".  To  make  success  more  certain, 
you  hid  better  introduce  fresh  spawn  into  the  beds.  When 
the  Mushrooms  appear,  the  dung  should  be  removed,  and  the 
bed  should  be  covered  with  hay,  or  li:;ht  litter. t 

Namks  ok  Fruits.— J.  i)/.— Cornish  Gilliflowor  || jlf.- Min- 

chal  Crab.ll II*.  ii.— 1  appears  to  be  Knight's  Monarchj 

3,  Rouse  Lench;  4,Glout  Morceau  ;  5,  Old  Colmar.ll G.B. 

—1,  3,  Winter  Bon  Chretien;  2,  Glout  Morceau;  4,  Beurru 
Diel.ll 

Nami;s  07  Plants.— TF.  Johnson.— "EW^xer  your  plant  is  Coelo- 
gyne  Cumingii,  or  it  is  not  distinguishable  in  the  crushed 
state  in  wliich  we  have  received  it.  CUelonantlieia  is  a 
synonymc  of  Ccelngyne  ;  but  Chelonanthera  specmsa  is  quite 

dilTerent  from  Ccelogyne  Cumingii. A  Young  Gardener. — 

Mahernia  incisa.   Rhododendron   ferrugineum.J S.  P.— 

Pimpiuella  saxifraga.^^ 

Natural  CLASsiKicArtoN. — Student.— A  great  press  of  matter 
obliges  us  to  defer  replying  till  next  week. 

Peas.— G.  f.— Tho  Early  Frame  is  a  very  good  early  Pea  for 
sowing  in  an  open  border,  in  awarm  situation. ^ 

Poor's  Rates.— F<j/co«.— Your  letter  was  not  answered  last 
week  because  we  wished  to  take  time  for  giving  it  the  con- 
sideration its  importance  demands.  We  do  not  at  all  differ 
from  yon  in  opinion  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  discussion  as  your  letter  would  produce  must 
necessarily  run,  aud  think,  moreover,  upon  ilic  little  room 
we  have  for  the  proper  business  of  this  Pa.ier,  we  are  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  say  that,  for  tho  present  at  least,  we  must 
avoid  all  allusion  to  the  topic. 

ViNKS.-J.  A.— It  is  nnt  too  soon  to  bring  in  Vines  which  are 
iutended  to  hi  forced  early  in  March,  and  which  have  been 
for  some  time  exposed  in  the  opeit  air.  In  case  of  severe 
weather,  a  good  coating  of  stable  dung  should  be  laid  on 
the  border. 4; 

VINK^IEs.—.^. I?. —It  is  sufficient  to  build  the  front  wall  on  arches 
with  a  pier  under  each  rafter.  You  may  plant  the  Vines  im- 
mediately. In  the  hot-house  part.  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, lilack  and  White  Frontignans,  and  Black  Muscat  of 
Alexandria;  and  in  the  green-house.  Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  and  Royal  Miiscadiucy 

ViNK-nonncRS,— H'.P.  — For  an  old  Vine-border,  bond-dust  and 
some  half-inch  bones  mixed  will  be  better  thaCji  whole.  This 
should  be  worked  in  near  the  roots  with  a  fork,  and  after- 
wards give  plenty  of  manure-water. || 

Wall-Trkis.- /.  L.— Having  only  room  for  six  trees  on  a 

.  south  wall,  you  may  plant  the  Moorpark  Apricot ;  the  Groase 
Mignonne,  Royal  Georirc,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  j  and  the 
Elruge  and  Violette  Hdtive  Nectarines.  Allow  18  or  20  feet 
for  each  tree  if  the  soil  is  rich.lj 

MiscGLLANKons.— ;!/.  R.  C.  .i'.- Very  much  obliged;  but  onr 
crowiled  columns  forbid  the  further  introduction  of  meteor- 
ological tables,  except  ou  special  cases  of  great  importance, 

-[V.  A'em/^— We  have  received  your  printed  papers.  Your 

eelection  of  a  guide  and  friend  has  doubtless  been  made  after 
due  consideration,  and  wc  trust  it  will  prove  advantageous 

to  the  interests  of  the  Philanthropic  Society. Amateur. — 

Plant  your  Fuchsias  about  4  (t.  apart,  and  train  every  alter- 
nate one  to  a  single  stem.  Your  soil  will  answer  well  if  you 
omit  mixing  it  with  sawdust.  ^-;— Jlf.  A. — To  have  RoscB 
good  at  tluH  season,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 

not  less  than  60«atnighl.i E.  O.  Oa/civood.—The  charge 

will  be  4s. A.  2i.— Two  long  panes  uf  sheet  gbiss^  having: 

only  one  lap,  are  best  adapted  for  the  admission  of  light  >  ^^^ 
in  c;itie  of  repairs,  panes  12  inches  in  Irnglh  are  more  *^"'*- 
venlcnt,  and  will  make  very  uttlc  difference  to  the  light.  " 
is  always  preferable  to  have  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  same 
size  of  pane.  The  sasb-bars  should  be  2  inches  by  l,  having 
their  lower  sides  bevelled  off  to  two-eighths,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  rebate  on  the  upper  side.* J.  C.  L.—Ojcv 

luxuriance,  artd  wantof  air  and  light  to  ripen  the  young  wood, 
is  the  cause  of  disease  in  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  ol 
your  Chotozcma  vnriura.  If  you  lift  it  carefully  and  replant 
it,  giving  it,  If  possible,  nn  airy  light  situation,  the  evil  will 

poiBlbly  disappear.* j.  ^.-Apples  and  Pears  are  better 

for  being  allowed  to  remain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
they  have  been  pulled,  before  they  are  packed  in  sand.  If 
the  snnd  employed  was  not  perfectly  dry,  that  might  possi- 
bly cause  the  skin  to  crack    in  thu  way  you  mention.! 

Calcdfin  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 

Company,  Broad-Street  Buildings,  City.t A  Clerical  SuA- 

Hcriher  will  be  able  to  obtain  grafts  of  the  Jeisey  Gratioli  or 
Norns's  Pcnr,  through  any  Follow  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.  C.  J.  D. — A  thousand  thanks  for  the  ./liHchynan- 

thns. /•'.  D.  //.—You  did  wrong  to  put  your  Ranunculuses 

into  a  hothouse;  you  must  take  thern  out,  harden  them  by 
degrees,  and  treat  them  as  Dr.  Horner  directs  in  another 

column.     They  arc  ppoilrd  for  the  season. L.   L. — Youi 

Bent  Grass  seems  to  be  Klymus  arcnarlus  ;  if  it  is  us  swcot  a 
you  state,  it  would,  no  doubt,  become  good  loddcr  when  cv 
to  pieccH  by  the  chaff-cutter. 

•»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  V 
late,  and  others  arc  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requis 
Inqairics  can  he  made. 

[We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those  numerous  coi 
spondcnls,  the  insertion  of  whose  iuteresting  communtcat) 
U  Btm  deUjcd.} 


-1845.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE 


GLOLCESTERSHllUi  ASSOCIATION  fok  rrii: 
ENCOUIlAGEMKNToi'AniUCLILTL'IlE.ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTUtlKS,  ANIl  COMMEUCK. 

MKKTI.MO  27X11  NOVKllUKU,  1«15.— ;*50  Pkkmium. 
To  Ihu  Jlanuliicturcr  wim  nhull  offer  lor  kalo  witliin  six 
mUM  o(  Gluiiccilei,  or  within  21  miles  of  the  humi-  |.l-ice 
if  aiUniiii"!,-  to  any  railway  or  ii;>vii;ul)it-  river  or  c.iniil, 
the  Inrircst  number  of  GOOD  DIIMNINU  Tl  l.KS  M  t he 
lowest  price.  The  iiuantity  not  to  be  less  than  iou.OUO,  nor  the 
price  to  exc.-cd  173.  [ler  louo  It.,  (or  Tiles  24,  or  lis.  lor  Pipe*, 
IJ  Inch  bore.— I-'or  further  iinrtlculars  iiiM.ly  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Jomhs, 
Glouccbtcr,  Secretary  to  the  above  Association. 


1Bi)t  ^QtimUmnl  ^fa?ette. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1845. 

JIEETINliS  poll  TUB  TWO  POI.I.OWINO  WEEKS. 
Thuiudiv,  Jftn.  IJ— Aurlcultuml  Imp.  -Sou-  of  In-ltind. 
TuunaDAV,  Jan.  13— Aurlcullurftl  Imp.  Hoc.  ol  Irulaod. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS— J«n.  17-Doboiiliam. 

Several  Articles  appeared  last  year  in  ourcokiniiis 
illustrative  of  the  benelits  which  are  derivable  from  a 
well-conducted  systern  of  lettinc;  to  labourers  portions 
of  land  of  such  a  size  as  they  may  be  able  to  cultivate 
■well  ill  that-  Ifisurc  hours.  Ihe  usefulness  of  Tiiii 
Allotment  Svstkm,  as  it  is  called— its  usefulness 
to  the  labourer,  antLby  consequence  to  all  the  other 
classes  immediately  dependent  on  Agriculture,  is  no 
longer  mere  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  matter  of  i^act  and 
history.  The  pages  of  "  The  Labourer's  Friend,"  a 
monthly  periodical  published  in  London,  contain 
detailetl  accounts  of  many  a  parish  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system ;  our  own  columns  are  also 
instructive  on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  shall  be 
careful  to  keep  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  directed 
to  it  as  a  means  of  national  good ;  and  we  shall 
always  be  wilhng  to  give  publication  to  the  histories 
and  arguments  bearing  upon  it  with  which  corres- 
pondents may  favour  us. 

It  is  true  enough  that  in  some  instances  the  Allot- 
ment Sysiem  has  failed  of  its  usual  result;  but  we 
are  persuatled  this  has  been  always  the  result  of  mis- 
management. Perhaps  more  good  would  arise  from 
a  strict  analysis  of  some  such  instances  than  from 
constantly  harping  upon  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
it  has  proved  beneficial.  ^Ve  leave  this  hint  with 
such  of  our  correspondents  as  may  be  interested  in 
the  subject.  Does  any  one  know  of  a  case  in  which 
the  Allotment  System  has  failed.''  Let  him  lay  the 
details  in  all  their  fullness  before  our  readers ;  the 
beneficial  tendencies  of  the  system  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  next  to  certain  that  on  the  very  face  of  these 
details  such  mismanagement  would  appear  as  would 
thoroughly  clear  the  Allotment  System  of  any  share 
in  the  evils  which,  in  such  instances,  may  have  arisen 
from  its  adoption.    , 


Did  any  of  our  readers  overlook  Mr.  Maughan's 
paper  on  The  Expediency  or  Aqricultukal 
Leases,  which  was  published  in  the  Agriculliirat 
Gazette  on  the  14th  of  last  month  ?  It  is  possible 
that  amid  the  mass  of  matter— -nearly  double  the 
ordinary  quantity — which  was  laid  before  them  in 
our  Number  lor  that  week,  it  may  have  escaped 
their  notice.  If  so,  they  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
to  page  S44  of  our  last  year's  volume,  and  give  this 
paper  an  attentive  perusal.  It  was  read  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Stewponey  Farmers'  Club, 
before  an  audience  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  and  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  two  extensive  land- 
owners in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  expressed  their  approval  of  the  views 
embodied  in  it,  and  their  willingness  to  act  upon 
them. 

Considered  in  itself,  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
impartial  statements  on  the  subject  that  we  have 
Been ;  and,  as  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  so  expe- 
rienced a  person  as  its  author,  who  is  agent  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  it  well  deserves 
our  respectful  consideration. 

The  advantage  of  securing  to  a  tenant,  by  a  legal 
instrument,  an  interest  in  his  occupation  for  a  term 
of  years,  like  all  other  matters  of  opinion  capable  of 
being  tested  by  fact,  admits  of  a  priori  or  demon- 
strative as  well'  as  of  practical  proof.  Consider  the 
tendencies  of  su(;h  a  practice.  Even  admitting — as 
there  are  a  few  admirable  but  rare  cases  of  the  kind 
— that  confidence  in  the  personal  character  of  a  land- 
lord and  his  heir  will  occasionally  induce  the  tenant- 
at-will  to  invest  his  capital  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments of  which  he  cannot  reap  the  entire  benefit  for 
many  years,  how  much  more  perfectly  .and  gene- 
rally can  this  be  effected  by  "the  lease!"  Look  at 
the  influence  of  such  a  deed  upon  the  landowner. 
Will  it  not  make  him  more  careful  in  his  selection  of 
his  tenant,  than  if  he  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him  by  a 
six  months'  notice  ?  Caution  of  this  kind  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  classes — to  tenants,  landowner,  and 
labourers— it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  first, 
sectire  the  interests  of  the  second,  and,  as  good  farm- 
ing would  be  its  consequence,  it  would  insure  em- 
ployment for  the  third.    Look  at  the  influence  of  a 


lease  for  a  sufficienijy  long  term  of  vfars  on  the! 
farmer— if  he  be  a  man  of  skill  and  Riifficient  capital, 
both  of  which,  as  Mr.  Maughan  carefully  slates,  are  | 
essential  to  the  success  of  "the  lease"  ai  a  means  of; 
agricultural  improvement;  if  he  possess  both  these 
qualifications,  he  will  immediately  :ivail  himself  of 
the  security  he  enjoys,  in  order  to  invest  his  money  j 
in  those  improvements  of  the  land  which,  though 
unquesiionably  the  most  profitable  of  any  in  the  long- 
run,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  dilatory  in  repayment, 
lint  the  expediency  of  granting  leases  admiis  of 
practical  and  historical  proof.  Comjiare  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  portions  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
great  part  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  side,  where  leases 
have  long  been  customary,  with  midland,  southern, 
and  western  England,  on  the  other,  where  leases  are 
not  customary.  It  is  singular  how,  in  a  degree  un- 
accountable for  on  any  ground  of  difFurence  in  soil 
or  climate,  the  first-named  districts  are  almost 
entirely  arable,  while  the  last-named  are  pasture. 
There  isavast  ditterence  between  these  two  conditions 
of  land,  S!)  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned — in  the 
amount  of  food  they  produce ;  and,  as  affecting  the 
various  agricultural  classes  in  the  nation,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  them  too  :  the  former,  as  has 
already  been  shown  in  these  columns,  yields  food, 
profit,' and  employment  in  abundance  ;  the  latter,  all 
three  but  scarcely.  And  were  it  not  that  there  are 
man  v  instances  scattered  up  and  down  in  both  the 
districts,  which  are  apparently  opposed  to  the  idea, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  represent  the  condition  of 
the  latter  as  the  result  of  mutual  distrust  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  while  that  of  the  former  repre- 
sents the  happy  consequences  of  mutual  confidence. 
In  the  case  of' arable  lands  held  on  lease,  is  there 
not  on  the  one  side  an  investment  of  capital  in 
cultivation,  in  a  manner,  in  fact,  in  which  it  is 
not  immediately  convertible?  and  is  not  this  ob- 
viously the  result  of  that  confidence  which  is 
inspired  by  ahold  in  law  upon  the  land?  and  on  the 
other,  is  not  security  that  the  land  will  not  be  injured 
made  sufficiently  secure  by  that  very  investment  of 
the  tenant's  capital  to  so  large  an  amount?  In  the  case 
of  pasture  lands  again,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  held 
on  lease,  can  their  existence  in  such  a  comparatively 
unproductive  condition  be  accounted  for  except  by 
the  distrust  of  the  owner  lest  a  tenant,  if  permission 
to  break  it  up  were  granted,  should  cross-crop  and 
exhaust  it?  And  does  not  the  mode  in  which  the 
tenant's  capital  is  invested — in  livestock,  which  may 
be  driven  to  market  to-morrow — equally  exhibit  that 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  by 
which  he  is  necessarily  allected,  under  a  system 
which  renders  him  at  any  time  liable  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  whim  or  an  accident?  Now,  just  compare,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  the  relative  economy  or  pro- 
fitableness of  these  two  modes  of  investing  farm 
capital — the  one,  the  result  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant ;  the  other,  that  of  his  distrust.  The 
capital  invested  in  ciillivation  reproduces  70  per 
cent,  upon  its  value  every  year;  12  or  14  per  cent, 
may  go  to  the  farmer;  30  to  35  per  cent,  to 
the  landowner;  and  24  to  30  per  cent,  to  la- 
bourers, either  directly  as  wages,  or  indirectly  in 
replacing  the  tear  and  wear  of  implements,  to  the 
plbugh  and  wheelwright,  the  harness-maker,  &c. 
Hovy  useful  and  productive,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  is  capital  so  invested  !  Again,  that  which  is  in- 
vested in  dairy  and  other  live  stock  on  pasture  lands, 
equal  in  amount,  perhaps,  to  two-thirds  of  the  above 
per  acre,  is  not  annually  productive  of  00  per  cent, 
upon  its  value,  of  which  10  may  go  to  the  farmer,  40 
to  the  landowner,  and  only  10  to  the  labourer!  And 
all  these,  be  if  observed,  percentages  upon  a  sum  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  invested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  arable  land.  Our  statements  here  are  capable 
of  proof — no  comment  upon  them  is  necessary. 

Do  not  let  any  one  think  that,  in  making  the 
above  remarks,  we  have  been  running  away  from  our 
subject.  This  serious  difl'erence  in  the  condition  of 
different  portions  of  this  country,  as  contributors  to 
the  common  weal,  is,  as  indeed  we  have  shown, 
obviously  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lease  as  a  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

While,  however,  we  contend  that  the  security  of 
the  tenant,  wherever  he  is  able  and  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  classes  dependent  on  agriculture,  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  an  indiscriminate  and 
immediate  adoption  of  the  system  of  leasing  lands 
wotdd  be  beneficial.  Mr.  Maughan,  in  his  paper 
on  this  subject,  has  adduced  a  most  interesting  case, 
proving  the  us^essness  of  the  lease  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  under  such  circumstances. 
We  extract  the  following  : — "  The  Beeston  Castle 
and  Peckforton  estates,  of  about  4000  acres,  in 
Cheshire,  at  the  period  referred  to,  belonged  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  as  tenant  for  Ufe,  with  remainder 
to  a  party  whose  pecuniary  einbarrassments  gave 
grounds  for  apprehension  that  he  would,  if  he  came 
into  possession,  bear  hard  upon  his  tenantry.     Sir 


Thomas,  than  whom  a  better  landlord,  or  kinder- 
liearted  man  never  lived,  offered,  under  the  powers 
he  posstssed,  loa-es  for  twenty-one  years  to  such  of 
his  tenants  on  those  Cheshire  estates  as  might  choose 
to  apply  for  them,  and  his  agent  might  deem  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  them.  Thirteen  of  the  principal 
tenants  on  those  estates  asked  for  and  obtained 
leases— the  only  test  of  fitness  applieil  to  the  appli- 
cants being  their  having jiaid  up  their  rents.  The 
leases  have  been  granteff  about  14  years.  I  went 
over  the  estate  in  .September  last  with  my  relative 
and  namesake,  who  has  been  familiar  with  every 
corner  of  the  property  fur  :iO  years,  and  who  settled 
the  terms  of  the  leases  1 4  years  ago,  which  were  very- 
well  and  equitably  arranged.  The  farms  in  question 
being  dairy  farms,  the  rents  were  made  to  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  cheese.  From  the  testimony  of  my 
relative,  and  that  of  some  intelligent  parlies  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  from  my  own  recollections  of  the  - 
property,  I  can  state,  that  only  tv.o  individuals  out  of 
ihe  whole  number  of  l:J  have  made  the  least  use  of 
the  security' and  advantages  afforded  them  by  their 
leases.  As  to  1 1  out  of  the  13,  they  and  their  land 
have  remained  alike,  as  it  were,  in  statu  quo;  the 
idea  of  improvement  never  for  one  moment  appears 
to  have  entered  into  their  minds.  Some  of  those 
men — the  greatest  part  of  them— had  not  the  neces- 
sary means  of  effecting  material  improvements — 
they  were  needy  men  ;  some  fev.'  were  in  better 
circumstances,  and  better  resuUs  might  have  been 
expected.  There  were,  however,  two  individuals, 
whom  I  may  hope  without  offence  to  name, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  set  to  work  at  once 
to  put  their  land  into  condition.  The  names  of 
those  tenants  are  Mr.  Bird,  of  Beeston  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Park  Gate,  a  farm  near  Beeston 
Castle,  both  near  Tarporley.  Their  process  of  im- 
provement consisted  in  draining  and  in  dressing 
heavily  with  bones.  They  drained  extensively,  and 
they  manured  with  bones  at  an  expense  altogether  of 
from  10/.  to  12/.  per  acre.  Mr.  Bird's  leasehold  con- 
sists of  two  farms,  one  of  about  330  acres,  the  other 
of  about  84  acres.  I  heard  Mr.  Bird  affirm,  that 
such  was  the  change  produced  by  management  upon 
the  farm  of  84  acres  (where  he,  when  he  was  first 
married,  was  by  his  late  father  placed  to  live)  on 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  he  expended  10/.  per 
acre  at  the  commencement  of  his  term,  that  where 
his  predecessor  made  about  2.3  or  30  cwt.  of  cheese 
per  annum,  he  (Mr.  Bird)  made  upwards  of  4  tons, 
and  maintained  besides  as  much  stock  in  horses  and 
young  cattle,  unproductive  of  milk,  as  had  been  be- 
fore maintained.  Other  portions  of  Mr.  Bird's 
land,  besides  the  84  acres  farm,  have  been  much  im- 
proved, and  he  has  been  repaid,  and  is  being  repaid, 
in  a  degree  that  is  satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  which 
his  good  management  and  industry  entitle  him.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Jones  is  scarcely  less  striking.  His  farm 
is  about  200  acres.  He  adopted  a  course  of  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bird.  It  is  known  to 
all  his  neighbours,  and  I  heard  him  admit  it,  that 
before  he  drained  and  boned,  he  kept  only  23  cows  ; 
his  land  now  maintains  46,  and  such  of  his  lands  as 
were  in  tillage  before  are  in  tillage  still,  and  partake 
of  the  good  management  bestowed  upon  his  Grass 
lands.  I  consider  the  case  of  those  Cheshire  estates 
very  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
leases,  and  I  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  Mr. 
Bird  and  Jlr.  Jones,  that  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  matter  may,  if  they  please,  take  occasion  to 
see  them  and  their  farms." 

Mr.  Maughan  justly  adds,  "  This  case  proves  how 
important,  in  a  national  as  well  as  individual  point 
of  view,  would  be  the  effect  of  granting  leases  to 
well-selected  tenants,  and  how  absolutely  necessary  it 
would  be,  under  a  system  of  leasing,  to  constrain  the 
drones  and  the  incapables  to  move  on  or  out  of  the 

wav."' 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
lease  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  its  suc- 
cess— want  of  vigour,  skill,  or  capital  in  the  tenant. 
It  also  proves  how  beneficial  its  influence  is  on 
those  who  possess  all  these  requisites— and  how,  even 
where  permission  to  break  up  pasture-land  is  not 
given — and  we  can  conceive  of  many  cases  in  which 
such  permission,  were  it  offered,  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted—how, under  such  comparatively  unlavour- 
able  circumstances,  the  influence  of  the  lease  has  re- 
sulted in  the  profitable  investment  of  much  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

We  again  recommend  our  readers  to  give  Mr. 
Maughan's  Paper  an  attentive  perusal. 

■W^'i.NT  OF  COTTAGE  ACCOMMODATION. 

■  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  are  days  of  pecu- 
liar trial  and  difficulty  to  the  British  farmer,  and  almost 
every  periodical  offers  some  plau  to  allevia'e  the  burdens 
of  the  master  or  his  labourers.  But  1  believe  few  evils 
are  more  severely  felt  or  less  attended  to  than  the  want 
of  cottage  accommodation  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  of  England. 

From  witnessing  the  deplorable  effects  arising  from, 
this  cause,  and  feeling  assured  "  that  blessed  ia  the  man 
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that  consideretli  the  poor  ;"  and  having  an  equal  con- 
yiction  that  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  oat  of  the 
land;"  allow  me  to  implore  your  valuable  aid  in  bringing 
the  matter — however  unpopular  it  may  be — before  the 
public,  I  believe  much  is  to  be  done  by  personal 
attention,  and  an  honest  application  of  the  powers  we  do 
possess,  without  vainly  endeavouring  to  shift  the  burden 
from  our  own  shoulders,  or  idly  calling  for  help,  like  the 
waggoner  in  the  fable.  Misery  and  wretchedness,  only 
to  he  known  by  ocular  demonstration,  are  sctme  of  the 
eflfects  I  speak  of;  and  here  the  surgeons  of  Unions  could 
offer  evidence  no  other  witnesses  can,  were  it  possible  to 
do  so  without  giving  offence  to  their  employers.  But 
fearful  deaioralisation  is  too  often  its  consequence ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  il  has  added  to  the  towns  in  our 
rural  districts  a  sad  number  of  wretched  inhabitants, 
whose  attenuated  forms  and  squalid  appearance  aflford 
painful  proof  of  the  additional  labour  and  privations 
they  endure,  by  going  to  and  from  thtir  labour,  often  4, 
6,  or  7  miks  per  day.  The  same  cause  also  frequently 
produces  a  cruel  competition  for  houses  both  in  town  and 
country  parishes,  affording  mercenary  men  an  excuse  for 
exacting  sucb  rents  as  farm-labourers  ought  not,  nor  are 
able  to  pay.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth,  cot- 
tage property  is  often  a  nuisance  to  estates,  and  to  get 
rid  of  a  difEcuhy  they  are  frequently  pulled  down  ;  but  I 
would  beseech  any  one  interested  in  the  matter,  to 
ask  themselves,  with  our  rapidly-increasing  popula- 
tion, where  the  system  is  to  end,  and  to  whom  the 
poor  man  must  appeal  in  a  case  so  utterly  bejond 
his  o«n  control.  The  recent  census  shows,  in 
the  parish  in  which  I  reside,  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  one,  and  not  a  single  cot- 
tage has  been  built  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
additional  numbers  are  almost  wholly  labourers ;  and 
this  parish  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  Hence  every 
day  developes  some  bad  effect  of  this  growing  evil;  and  I 
fear  without  timely  assistance,  religious  instruction  and 
education  will  prove  but  of  little  benefit.  I  had  hoped, 
ere  now,  to  have  seen  the  subject  taken  up  by  some  much 
more  able  pen  than  mine,  but  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  it  has  induced  me  to  essay  this  epistle;  but 
should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  notice  I  will  endeavour  to 
offer,  at  a  future  time,  a  few  suggestions  for  bene'itting 
the  labourer — the  practice  of  which  has  afforded  me 
pleasure,  and  is  within  the  compass  of  every  man  who  is, 
as  your  constant  reader,  a  Tenant  Farmer. 


THE  PLOUGH. 

The  following  few  remarks  are  additional  to  the  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  published  in  last  year's  Vol.  : — 

There  may  be  a  case  in  which  the  sod  is  so  light,  and 
its  elasticity — i.  e.  its  aversion  to  a  bend — so  great,  that 
the  mouldboard  of  least  resistance  would  need  to  be 
longer  and  more  taper  than  would  even  be  required  by 
the  angle  of  repose  of  earth  on  iron,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  will  practically,  in  most  instances,  put  an 
end  to  all  further  consideration  of  the  subject  ;  and  let 
me  now  endeavour  to  state  the  problem — What  in  this 
case  will  be  the  nature  of  the  curve  of  least  resistance  ? 
And  first,  I  assume,  what  appears  to  me  almost  self- 
evident,  that  the  curved  surface  of  least  resistance  is 
neither  a  hollow  nor  a  full-breasted  curve — that  its 
sections  by  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  plough  moves,  will  always  be  a  straight 
line.  If  we  take  the  lower  surface  of  the  turf — that  which, 
in  the  act  of  ploughing,  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the 
mould-board — it  is  evident  that  a  section  of  it  by  such  a 
plane  will  be  a  straight  line  where  the  turf  is  horizontal, 
before  being  moved  by  the  mould-board  ;  it  will  also  be 
a  straight  line  where  the  turf  is  in  a  vertical  position  ; 
and  it  will  also  be  a  straight  line  where  it  has  assumed 
its  ultimate  position  at  45"  beyond  the  vertical.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  being  thus  a  straight  line  in  the  three 
most  iiuportant  positions  of  the  turf,  it  will  also  be  a 
straight  line  in  every  intermediate  position  ;  in  short, 
that  the  curve  of  least  resistance  will  consist,  so  to  speak, 
of  straight  lines  all  at  right  angles  to  ooe  straight  line, 
and  varying  in  position  from  the  horizontal  at  its  com- 
mencement to  the  vertical,  and  thence  to  en  angle  45° 
beyond  the  vertical  at  its  termination — the  one  straight 
line  to  which  all  these  lines  are  perpendicular,  is,  in  the 
working  position  of  the  mould-board,  coincident  both  in 
direction  and  position  with  that  corner  of  the  turf  about 
•which  it  turns.  Let  me,  for  eonveniency,  call  this  the 
axis  of  the  turf.  It  is  evident  that  all  we  have  yet  said 
about  the  curve  of  the  mould-board,  either  regarding  its 
performance  or  the  resistance  it  may  meet  with,  applies 
to  a  great  number  of  curves,  any  one  of  which  will 
answer  all  the  conditions  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  yet  required  to  choose  from  amongst  them  the  one 
of  least  resistance.  Though  unable,  myself,  'o  state  all 
the  conditions  on  which  such  a  choice  must  depend,  I 
shall  pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther,  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  the  attention  of  any  among  your  readers  who 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  conducting  such  mathematical 
inquiries. 

It  requires  but  little  consideration  to  see,  that  while 
the  turf  is  being  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  its  vertical 
position,  I  very  particle  in  the  lower  surface  of  it  must 
describe  a  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

Were  any  particle  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  sod  to 
•core  a  mark  on  the  surface  of  the  mould-board,  as  it 
passes  over  it,  that  mark  would,  whatever  were  the  form 
of  the  mouldboard,  be  equi-distant  in  every  point  from 
the  zixis  of  the  turf;  it  would,  in  short,  lie  in  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder  whose  axis  was  that  of  the  turf;  taking  any 
longitudinal  row  of  particles  [in  the  turf — that,  for  in- 
stance, along  the  outer  edge  of  its  lower  surface,  and  stop- 
ping the  plough  when  it  was  engaged  in  turning  the  turf 


— that  row  of  panicles  would,  whatever  were  the  form  of 
the  mould-board,  lie  in  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  whose 
axis  was  that  of  the  furrowslice,  and  whose  radius  was  its 
breadth.  If,  now,  we  canascertain  theformof  the  curved 
line  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  which  this  row  of 
particles  in  the  turf  would  assume,  while  it  was  being 
forced  in  the  easiest  way  from  its  original  to  its  ultimate 
position  ;  then,  joining  this  line  with  the  axis  \i  the 
cylinder  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  we 
at  once  obtain  the  required  surface.  I  shall  first  show 
how  the  position  and  nature  of  this  line  will  affect  the 
nature  of  the  curved  surface  of  our  mould-board. 

In  the  annexed  figure  I  have  given  a  perspective  view" 
of  the  quadrant   of  a   cylinder  e  c,  Ijing  on  its  plain 

surface,  a  4c  (/, 
with  a  curved 
line,  a  Iff, 
drawn  upon  its 
curvcdsurface. 
The  axis  of  the 
cylinder  being 
that  of  the 
turf,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  so 
tar  as  the  front 
and  most  im- 
portant part  of 
the  mould- 
board  is  con- 
cerned, it  is 
only  with  one 
quadrant  of 
the  cylinder 
that  we  have  to 
do.  Now,  the 
carved  line  ly- 
^/ing  in  the  sur- 
face of  the 
quadrant,  it 
appears  that 
its  projection 
on  a  vertical 
plain  across 
the  cylinder, 
would  be  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle.  Let  us  now  look  at  its  pro- 
jection on  a  horizontal  plane.  It  must  be  observed 
here,  that  the  weight  of  the  turf  lying  on  a  mould- 
board  is  not  borne  wholly  by  the  mould-board;  it 
is  borne  partly  by  the  ground,  on  which  one  of  its 
edges  is  all  the  while  resting.  This  is  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider the  turf  when  in  a  vertical  position — the  mould- 
board  is  then  not  pressed  on  by  it  at  all — and  if  we  con- 
sider it  when  in  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  mould- 
board  receives  the  whole  weight  of  it.  If,  then,  we  look 
at  it  in  every  intermediate  position,  we  shall  find  that 
the  portion  of  its  weight  borne  by  the  surface  of  the 
mould-board  is  inversely  proportional  in  some  way  to 
the  inclination  of  that  surface.  The  relation  between 
the  total  weight  of  a  body  lying  upon  an  inclined  sur- 
face, and  that  portion  of  its  weight  actually  sustained 
by  that  surface  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  dimensions  of  a  given  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  the  dimension  of  the  ground  plan  of  that  portion; 
and  this  relation,  it  is  evident,  will  vary  with  the  angle 
at  which  the  surface  is  inclined  ;  for  the  ground  plan 
will  be  nothing  when  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  surface  itself  when  it  is  horizontal.  This 
relation  is  expressed  mathematically,  as  that  existing 
between  the  radius  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
clination. 

Now  it  is  evidently  the  case,  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
ground  plan  is  dependent  on  the  form  of  the  curved 
line  draivn  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  that  if  the 
projection  of  this  curve  on  a  horizontal  plane  be  convex 
to  the  working  side  of  'iftp  plough,  then  the  ground  plan 
of  the  mould-board,  wlitth  is  bounded  by  it  on  one  side, 
will,  of  course,  be  smaller  than  if  it  were  concave.  The 
line  a  g  </'  (1  \a  the  projection  on  a  horizontal  plane  of 
the  curved  line  a  Iff,  and  the  figure  a  bd  g'g,  is  the 
ground  plan  of  the  surface  of  a  mould- board  formed  by 
the  line  a  / /'/,  and  is  therefore  representative  of  the 
friction  by  weight  of  the  turf  on  such  a  mould-board. 
I  have  drawn  in  the  annexed  figures  two  lines,  projections 
of  two  different  curves.  It  is  evident  that  No.  I  of 
No.  1.  No.  2. 


twist ;  and  that  No.  2  will,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a 
verv  abrupt  curve,  but  one  bearing  a  small  weight 
of  turf. 

It  thus  appears  that  though,  by  giving  due  attention 
respectively  to  the  contending  claims  of  the  weight,  and 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  turf,  we  should  succeed  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  length  of  our  mould-board;  yet  the 
form  of  the  line  bounding  that  portion  of  its  surface, 
upon  which  the  turf  rests,  on  which  we  see  the  nature  of 
that  surface  depends,  still  remains  to  be  settled  ;  and 
that  another  case  thus  appears  for  arbitration,  between 
the  above  coutending  claims. 

It  appears,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  friction 
on  the  mould-board  due  to  the  weight  of  the  turf,  is 
proportioned  to  the  dimension  of  the  ground  plan  of 
that  portion  of  its  surface  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  this 
again  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  this  curved 
line,  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  for  the  length  of  the 
mould-board,  as  well  as  its  surface,  is  dependent  on  the 
form  of  the  curve,  when  the  width  of  the  turf  is  fixed. 

The  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  curve  of  that 
portion  of  the  friction  which  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  turf,  is  more  difficult  to  define.  If  we  look  at  ths 
curve  as  projecting  upon  a  vertical  plane,  parallel  to  the 
motion  of  the  plough,  we  find  that,  in  every  longitudinal 
row  of  particles  in  the  turf,  there  is  an  upward  bending ; 
and,  if  we  look  again  to  any  of  these  rows  of  particles, 
projected  on  a  horizontal  plane,  we  find  that  they  have 
a  lateral  bending  likewise.  Now,  to  each  of  these  head- 
ings, or  rather  to  tlie  union  of  them,  which  constitutes 
a  t*ist,  elasticity  opposes  its  resistance  ;  and  it  is  in  ths 
difficulty  of  expressing  this  double  manner  in  which 
resistance  is  offered,  that  one  hindrance  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  lies.  If  I  could  express  in  few  and  manage- 
able terms — common  to  both — first,  the  manner  in  which 
the  projection  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  mould-board  on  which  the  turf  lies,  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  curve;  and  secondly,  the  manner 
in  which  that  part  of  the  friction  due  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  turf  depends  on  the  curve,  then,  in  all  probability, 
such  an  expression  of  the  character  of  the  curve  itself 
might  be  arrived  at,  as  would  be  capable  of  practical  and 
useful  a))plication. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  thing.  It  is  evident 
that  if  we  could  thus  obtain  the  form  of  the  curve  on 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder  whose  radius  is  the  bieadth 
of  the  turf— say  10  inches — and  then  make  the  surface  by 
uniting  it  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  by  straight  hues, 
at  right  angles  to  that  axis,  then  we  could,  by  producing 
these  lines,  obtain  a  mould-board  of  any  required  dimen- 
sions. I  have  but  little  to  add.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole  of  the  above  state- 
ment depends  upon  what,  however  nearly  it  may  be  so, 
is  by  no  means  altogether  an  axiomatic  assumption, 
viz.,  that  the  surface  of  least  resistance  is  one  whoss 
section  with  a  transverse  vertical  plane  is  everywhere 
a  straight  line.  And  in  the  second  place,  in  reference 
to  the  above  section  of  my  paper  on  this  subject,  I  must 
apologise  for  occupying  your  columns  with  matter  which, 
however  important  may  be  its  agricultural  bearings,  \i 
certainly  itnsuited  for  the  pages  of  an  agricultural  Jour- 
nal.  I  only  ask  for  its  publication  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  have  mathematicians  among  your  readers  able 
and  willing  to  carry  the  analysis  and  solution  of  this 
problem  successfully  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  possible, 
and  indeed  nut  altogether  improbable,  that  to  do  so  it 
may  he  necessary  to  fommeuce  upon  other  considera- 
tions than  those  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth ;  it  \A 
of  importance,  by  the  way,  to  consider  how  far  friction 
(  when  the  tuif  is  simply  lying  upon  the  mould-board,  ths 
latter  being  at  rest)  affects  the  value  of  the  above  figure, 
a  b  d  g'  g^  as  an  accurate  expression  of  the  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  turf  in  causing  the  draught  of  the 
plough.  It  is  a  very  interesting  physicu-mathematical 
problem,  and  should  any  of  your  readers  succeed  in  its 
solution,  though  the  details  of  the  process  may 
not  be  permitted  publication  in  your  Paper,  the  atinounce- 
ment  of  the  fact  would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  too  general 
agricultural  interest  to  be  refused  all  the  publicity  which 
your  circulation  can  give  it.  It  only  remains  to  say, 
that  though  I  have  at  present  no  further  statement  of 
my  own  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  plough,  I 
hope  shortly  to  request  insertion  in  your  Paper  for  the 
evidence,  through  the  medium  of  the  recording  pencil 
of  Mr.  Clyburu's  Dynamometer,  of  the  plough  itself,  in 
a  variety  of  instances  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
—M.  S. 


these  will,  if  adopted,  form  a  surface  which  will  bear  a 
great  weight  of  turf,  but  which  will  be  very  gradual  in  its 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX,  lii.j 
I  WISH  to  place  before  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
relief  of  agricultural  labourers,  my  views  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  plant  that  has  been,  until  lately,  totally  over- 
looked by  the  landowners  of  this  country,  although  the 
soil  and  climate  is  altogether  adapted  to  it.  The  plant  I 
allude  to  is  Flax — an  article  in  the  cultivation  and  im- 
portation of  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  ; 
and,  when  I  inform  you  we  pay  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours between  five  and  six  millions  sterling  annually, 
you  will  no  doubt  consider,  if  our  English  farmers  had 
that  sum  divided  among  lh«m  yearly,  they  could  better 
afford  to  employ  labourers  ;  and  the  industrious  small 
farmer  would  be  relieved,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
poors'-rate  taxation,  which  at  present  presses  heavily  on 
him. 

1  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  cultivation  and 
mode  of  management  of  this  very  important  plant — in 
the  sowing,  pulling,  watering,  roolinj,  scutching — then 
in  the  purchasing  and  selecting  it  into  different  qualities 
suited  for  the  numbers  that  the  fibre  should  be  spun  to  j 
and  therefore  feel  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
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la  the  lirot  [ilace,  we  pay  for  and  import  Flax,  valued 
between  fije  and  six  niillions  sterling  every  year,  from 
the  different  countries  below  mentioned  ;  and  although 
we  admit  it  free  <>/  duty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  require  and  take  part  of  it  back  when  spun  and 
manufactured,  as  they  have  but  few  mills  as  yet,  they 
will  not  admit  one  piece  of  our  goods,  nor  one  bundle  of 
our  yarns,  made  from  the  said  Flax,  under  40  lo  60  per 
cent.  duly.  Our  importations  in  1840  were  as  follow, 
in  hundred  weights  : — 
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This  establishes  the  fact  as  to  the  quantity  and  amount 
of  Flax  imported,  which  has  been  valued  at  between  five 
and  six  millions  sterling  ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  give, 
from  practical  experience,  particulars  as  to  the  profits  on 
one  acre  of  laud  cultivated  and  prepared  with  Flax  j  and 
let  those  farmers  that  have  calculated  the  expense  and 
profit  on  one  acre  of  Wheat  or  Barley,  compare  it  with 
this,  and  answer  the  question — Whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  for  them  to  grow  something,  as  they  do  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  meet  their  rents,  which  cannot  be 
afifected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain  ?  Observing  in  a 
table  I  hive,  which  shows  the  annual  value  of  land  per 
statute  acre  in  England  and  Wales,  in  which  I  find — 
Leicester,  1/.  6s.  ^d.  ;  Somerset,  \l.  as.  lOd.  ;  and 
Worcester,  1/.  6's.  2d.  , — these  three  being  the  highest 
average,  I  select  one  of  them  : — 


Dr. 

Kent  of  I  acre  of  land  .  1     69 
2i  bushels  of  Fla.t  seed  110  3 
PloughiDgr  and  suw.Dii  0  15  0 
13     hands     employed 
'  weeding    .        .        .0 
12  ditto,  pulling   .        .  0 
6  ditto,    watering  and 

grassing     .        .        .0 
8  ditto,  lining  and  cart- 
ing home  .        .        .0 
Scutching,  say  60  stone  3 


Flax. 
d. 


12  0 
IS  0 


10  0 


Cr. 


By  produce  of  1  acre  of  £  3  d 
middle  quality  of  Flax, 
say  eo  sione,  at  10s.    .  30  0  0 
Deduct  rent  and  ex- 
penses of  &ame  .    0  0  0 

Nett  Profit    i^21  0  0 


jtf9    0  0 

I  have  given  the  outside  expense  of  the  cultivation  of 
one  acre  of  Flax  crop,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  mid- 
dling crop  and  quality  ;  at  the  same  time  1  must  observe, 
if  our  English  (aruitrs  could  be  trained  into  the  way  of 
managing  it  as  the  Belgians  do,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  to  obtain,  in  lieu  of  10s.  per  stone,  20s.  per 
stone— as  very  often  spinners  give  from  120i.  to  160i!. 
per  ton  for  Courtray  Flax ;  and  some  farmers  in  Ire- 
land, this  last  year,  who  managed  their  crop  after  the 
Belgian  system,  got  so  high  as  140^.  per  ton  ;  and,  as 
Flax  is  not  like  Wheat,  or  any  grain  crop — which,  if  it 
la  sown  thick,  produces  short  head  and  small  pickle — 
FUx,  if  the  land  is  well  prepared,  should  be  sown  rather 
thick  ;  by  this  mode  you  have  the  greater  bulk,  the  more 
■weight,  and  the  finer  quality  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  more  valuable  article. 

Having  thus  far  explained  what  is,  or  might  be  turned 
to,  a  national  benefit,  I  will  just  state,  as  an  additional 
proof — I  am  informed  from  the  best  authority  that  in 
1843  the  Flax  seed  sown  in  Ireland  was,  in  all, 
37,400  hhds.  A  hogshead  will  sow  three  Engbsh  acres  ; 
therefore,  112,200  ceres  were  sown  last  year  in  Ireland  j 
and,  taking  it  at  the  low  average  of  seven  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  the  total  amount  would  be  39,270  tons,  which  at 
ihl.  per  tou,  would  be  1,767,150/.,  although,  as  I  said 
before,  some  farmers  get  140/.  per  ton,  because  they 
follow  up  the  Belgian  system  ;  and  I  cannot  see  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  our  farmers  to  see  the~  good 
results  from  extra  attention  to  this  plant. 

Being  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  gentlemen  who  kindly  consult  the  in- 
terest of  the  miserably-paid  agricultural  labourers,  I  beg 
leave  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  observations,  as  a 
proof  of  the  good  that  the  poor  farmer  reaps  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  in  Ireland,  by  noticing  what 
transpired  during  a  conversation  1  had  with  several  small 
farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  attending  the 
markets  in  that  country  purchasing  Flax.  In  the  dif- 
ferent market  towns  in  Ireland  there  is  one  day  in  the 
week  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce  and  for  the 
sale  of  Flax  ;  the  principal  towns  are  Armagh,  Bally- 
bay,  Tanderagee,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Derry,  and 
Belfast.  I  have  frequently  put  the  following  questions, 
when  paying  them  for  whatever  weight  of  Flax  I  had 
bought  of  them,  for  example  : — If  50  or  60  stone,  I  ask, 
what  quantity  of  seed,  and  how  much  ground,  did  you 
aow  for  such .'  The  answer  would  be,  two-and-half 
busbels  and  one  acre.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  .' 
Answer,  15  cr  perhaps  25  acres.  What  rent,  taxes,  Sec., 
do  you  pay  ?  Answer,  20/.  to  30/.  Then  you  have  on 
one  acre  what  very  near  pays  the  rent  of  your  whole 
farm  ?  Answer,  yes.  Then  why  do  you  not  sow  more  ? 
Answer,  so  I  am  determined,  but  I  was  not  up  to  the 
proper  way  of  handling  it,  but  next  year  I  will  show  you 
some  better  quality. 

Now,  the  condition  and  improved  position  of  those 
small  farmers  who  grow  Flax  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
proof  positive  of  the  good  results  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  labouring  population  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the 
benefits  derived  by  extra  employment,  and  in  that  pro- 
TiDce  there  is  no  discontent  among  them.     You  may 


inquire  of  these  landed  proprietors,  who  have  given  their 
best  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Flax  Improve- 
ment Society,  Lord  Gosfoid,  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  Sir  R.  Bateson,  and  LordLurgan,  and  you  will  no 
doubt  be  informed  that,  latterly,  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  grain  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  incomes, 
as  their  tenants  can  afford  to  pay  their  rents  by  the  Flax 
plant,  and  live  comfortably  on  the  other  productions  of 
rheir  farms. — J.  H.  Dickson,  15,  SI.  Mary  Axe, 
London.  [This  statement  is  professedly  one  of  aver- 
ages ;  an  appeal  addressed  generally  on  the  subject 
could  not  be  justly  founded  except  on  statements 
of  averages  ;  but  really  we  cannot  admit  this  to  be 
one  ;  21/.  per  acre  net  profit  '.  Does  Mr.  Dickson  think 
that  the  112,200  acres  of  which  be  speaks,  yielded  the 
occupiers  ;2,356,200/.  profit?  We  insert  Mr.  D.'s  com' 
municauon  because  we  believe  him  to  be  correct  when  he 
talks  of  Flax  being  a  profitable  article  for  cultivation, 
but  such  a  statement  as  he  has  given  is  not  only  erro- 
neous— it  is  impolitic,  for  it  can  have  no  other  effect 
on  the  practical  farmer  than  that  of  shutting  up  bis  ears 
to  further  statements  on  the  subject  altogether.  We 
shall  give  the  rest  of  Mr.  Dickson's  communication  in 
our  next.] 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Jervis-street,  having  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  would  state  in  what  manner  I  proceed  to  re- 
cover the  possession  of  allotments  when  the  tenants  do 
not  perform  their  agreements,  I  inclose  the  form  of 
agreement  usually  made  with  the  tenants  ;  and  for  breach 
thereof,  if  persisted  in,  I  proceed  against  them  after  no- 
tice, under  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,  by  summons  before 
the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  88  gardens  alluded  to  in  a  former  article,  has 
hitherto  been  successful.  How  such  a  proceeding  may 
be  defeated  I  need  not  state  here,  hut  Mr.  Warner's 
lawyer  will  tell  him  upon  application,  no  doubt.  Hence 
the  great  necessity  there  is  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
such  as  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  intends  to  procure  in 
the  ensuing  session,  without  which,  the  letting  of  garden 
allotments  may  involve  the  owners  of  the  land  in  expen- 
sive and  ruinous  litigation Jas.  Dean,  Tottenham,  \st 

Jan.,  1845. 

The  following  is  the  agreement  alluded  to  : — 
TOTTENHAM  GARDEN  ALLOTMENT  SOCIETY. 

AN  AGREEMENT  entered  into  this  28th  day  of 
December,  1844,  between  John  Jones,  of  the  parish 
of  Tottenham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  Robert 
Fowler,  Esq.,  of  the  same  parish  and  county,  Chair- 
man for  the  time  being  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Tottenham  Garden  Allotment  Society,  whereby  the 
said  Robert  Fowler  agrees  to  let  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  said  John  Jones  ; 
and  the  said  John  Jones  agrees  to  take,  and  to  consider 
himself  to  have  taken,  from  the  25th  day  of  December 
last,  all  that  allotment  and  portion  of  land  containing  20 
perches  as  the  same  is  now  marked  out,  being  part  of  a 
close  in  the  s.iid  Parish  situate,  adjoining  to  White  Hart- 
lane,  and  numbered  on  the  head  of  such  allotment  82, 
upon  the  following  conditions  :  — 

I.  The  rent  to  be  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  payable  in 
equal  portions  on  the  first  day  of  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November  in 
each  year.  The  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1845. 

II.  That  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  on  the  days  above 
specified,  and  without  being  demanded,  this  agreement 
shall  be  absolutely  at  an  end,  and  tbe  said  Robert 
Fowler,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  general  Committee  for 
the  time  being,  or  his  agent,  shall  be  empowered  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  allotment  with  the  crops  and 
manure  thereon  without  further  notice. 

III.  No  occupier  will  be  suffered  to  re-let  his  allot- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  writing 
first  had  and  obtained. 

IV.  No  person  shall  be  employed  on  the  land  who 
does  not  reside  in  this  parish. 

V.  No  occupier  shall  be  allowed  to  plough  his  land, 
but  is  required  to  cultivate  it  solely  by  spade  husbandry, 
first  trenching  the  same,  as  the  Committee  shall  direct, 
viz.,  2  feet  deep. 

VI.  Every  occupier  to  leave  a  margin  of  grass  6  inches 
wide  next  to  the  principal  walks.  Each  allotment  to 
have  a  path  down  the  middle  lengthways,  and  the  beds 
to  be  laid  north  and  south,  or  as  near  thereto  as  may  be ; 
not  more  than  one  half  of  each  allotment  to  be  planted 
with  Potatoes  or  other  root  crop,  the  remainder  to  be 
planted  with  vegetables,  changing  the  course  of  cropping 
every  year. 

VII.  Every  occupier  to  fully  manure  his  allotment 
with  every  second  crop,  and  not  to  put  or  leave  any 
manure  or  rubbish  on  the  roads  and  foot-ways  :  and 
every  occupier  who  does  not  dig,  manure,  cultivate,  and 
crop  his  allotment  according  to  the  rules  of  good  garden- 
ing, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  will  be  de- 
prived of  bis  allotment. 

VIII.  No  occupier  to  trespass  on  another's  allotment. 

IX.  Any  occupier  found  at  work  on  his  land,  or  the 
land  of  any  other  occupier,  during  Sunday,  except  in 
gathering  vegetables  or  roots  for  his  family's  use,  and 
then  not  later  than  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  will  be  de- 
prived of  his  allotment. 

X.  All  occupiers  are  expected  lo  conduct  themselves 
with  civility  at  all  times,  and  to  bring  up  their  families 
in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner. 

XI.  No  occupier  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
land  than  the  allotment  rented  of  this  Society,  except  any 
small  quantity  which  may  join  his  cottage,  subject  to 
approTal  by  the  Committee. 


XII.  Any  occupier  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  will  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his 
allotment. 

XIII.  No  occupier  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  field 
except  by  the  gates  or  stiles,  and  any  occupier  convicted 
of  damaging  the  fences  will  be  required  to  repair  the 
same  forthwith,  or  forfeit  his  allotment. 

XIV.  Any  occupier  convicted  of  leaving  open  or  un- 
fastened the  gates,  by  which  means  any  of  the  allotments 
shall  be  trespassed  upon  by  horses,  asses,  cows,  sheep, 
pigs,  dogs,  or  otherwise,  must  make  compensation  to 
the  injured  parties,  or  forfeit  his  allotment,  and  the 
tenant,  or  any  of  his  family  last  in  the  field  at  night, 
must  lock  the  gate  and  leave  the  key  at  some  house  near, 
as  the  Committee  shall  appoint. 

XV.  That  either  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  an 
end  to  this  agreement  by  giving  three  months'  notice  in 
writing  to  quit,  previous  to  Christmas  Day  in  any  year  ; 
if  notice  be  given  by  the  Committee  the  crops  and 
manure  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Society,  but  if  given  by  the 
tenant,  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  left  even  and  free 
from  weeds.  Culinary  roots  and  vegetables  raised  from 
seed  in  the  same  year  only  will  be  paid  for,  all  other 
plants  must  be  removed, 

XVI.  Any  dispute  among  the  occupiers  to  be  settled 
by  the  Committee,  whose  award  shall  be  final  aud  con- 
clusive. 

XVII.  In  cases  of  forfeiture  of  any  allotment  from 
either  of  the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  at  liberty  to  re-enter  tbe  allotment  without 
any  process  of  law,  and  without  payment  for  the  crops  or 
manure. 

Witness  the  bands  of  the  parties  hereto,  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written.  Robert  Fowler. 

Witness,  Joseph  Foster.         John  Jones. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  APPLE. 

[Read  bafore  the  Winchcomb  Farmcli'  Club  on  tht  a3d  of 
November. 

The  site  of  an  orchard  should  be  near  thel  wellin^- 
huuse,  on  good  quality  of  soil,  and  rich  deep  land,  with  a 
subsoil  either  naturally  dry  or  that  can  be  made  so  by 
draining.  Soil  on  which  the  Elm  grows  freely  is,  we 
may  be  sure,  fit  for  the  growth  of  the  Apple  or  Pear. 
No  foot-path  or  other  road  should  cross  the  orchard,  and 
an  impenetrable  fence  of  hedge  and  ditch,  or  better  still, 
a  strong  stone  wall  should  surround  it.  Previous  to 
planting,  the  distances  between  the  trees  should  be  fixed 
on,  and  the  whole  field  laid  out  in  right-angled  lines,  a 
straight  stake  being  placed  at  each  intersection.  Thus 
only  can  the  trees  be  planted  in  lines  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly straight  when  viewed  in  any  direction  ;  and  while 
the  planting  is  proceeding,  a  person  whose  eye  can  be 
depended  on  should  superintend  it  from  various  parts  of 
the  field,  previous  to  the  earth  being  filled  in— as  a  single 
mistake  of  a  few  inches  will  throw  all  out  of  square. 
This  is  seldom  attended  to  in  this  district,  and  I  never 
noticed  so  much  tbe  crooked  straggling  appearance  of 
our  orchards  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
them  with  some  that  I  saw  in  the  far  western  States  of 
America,  in  Illinois,  at  a  place  called  Harmony,  the 
property  of  the  well-known  Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist, 
but  originally  settled  and  planted  by  a  colony  of  Germans. 
These  orchards  were  laid  out  with  the  nicest  precision, 
which  in  a  field  I  have  lately  planted  at  Prescott  I  have 
endeavoured  to  copy.  By  this  method  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  can  be  planted  in  a  given  space,  so  as  to 
afi'ord  to  each  an  equal  area  to  occupy  with  roots  and 
branches,  besides  the  advantage  of  passing  with  carts  or 
waggons  to  carry  hay  or  collect  fruit ;  or  if  the  field  be 
arable,  the  plough  can  thus  cross  in  any  direction,  so  as 
to  leave  but  a  narrow  portion  unfilled. 

As  regards  distance,  some  persons  who  have  written 
on  planting  orchards  recommend  the  trees  to  stand 
22  yards  from  eich  other  ;  but  from  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  I  think  half  that  distance  (that  is,  33  feet) 
will,  on  the  average  of  land  and  seasons,  produce  more 
fruit,  and  the  trees  will  come  earlier  into  bearing.  An 
orchard  on  pasture  land  (and  there  are  few  arable  in 
Gloucestershire)  should  be  appropriated  to  the  specific 
purpose  of  a  fruit  manufactory,  tbe  under  crop  of  Grass 
being  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  The  best  orchard  I 
know,  asa  constant  bearer,  is  one  where  the  branches  of  the 
trees  meet  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  shade  the 
whole  ground.  I  account  for  this  by  considering  that  there 
are  no  intervals  for  the  keen  winds  of  spring  to  find  a  cur- 
rent through,  so  as  to  check  tbe  sap  ;  and,  provided  the 
orchard  is  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
on  tbe  south  side,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  too  much 
sheltered  from  every  other  quarter.  A  friend  of  mine, 
living  at  Bishop's  Cleeve,  has  an  orchard  with  every 
other  advantage,  but  situated  in  an  exposed  situation  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  village  ;  it  happens,  year  after 
year,  that  his  orchard  produces  abundance  of  blossom, 
but  when  the  fruil,  should  be  forming,  each  bud  covers  a 
grub,  and  of  course  the  blossom  perishes ;  and  as  his 
neighbours  have  generally  abundance  of  fruit,  he  declares, 
somewhat  pettishly,  that  his  orchard  is  "  Filterer- 
general"  to  the  whole  village. 

A  probable  reason  for  earlier  bearing  in  an  orchard 
thickly  planted  would  be  that  the  trees  have  less  space 
for  their  roots  to  extend  ;  and  as  a  tree  seldom  produces 
much  new  wood  and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  that  as  there  is  not  much  surplus 
sap  to  form  new  shoots,  blossom-buds  will  be  formed 
instead  ;  and  as  nurserymen  tell  us,  that  if  by  any  means 
we  can  once  cause  a  tree  to  produce  fruit,  it  will  after 
continue  the  habit,  and  as  we  do  not  require  Apple-trees 
for  timber,  a  diameter  of  33  feet  is  large  enough  for  the 
head  of  a  fruit-tree. 

Having    determined  to  plant  an  orchard,  the  first 
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thing  to  be  prepared  ready  for  transplanting  is  a  heap  of 
compost  fornaed  of  old  turf,  slaked  lime,  and  farm- yard 
manure;  these  should  be  well  turned  and  mised  together 
during  the  spring  and  summer  preceding,  so  as  to  form 
a  mass  of  material  resembling  the  mole-casts  on  deep 
good  land  —  indeed,  could  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  be  obtained,  it  would  at  once  form  the  material 
required.  The  holes  should  be  dug  in  the  winter,  so  as 
to  expose  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  the  sub- 
soil be  clay,  the  earth  should  be  cast  in  three  divisions 
round  tiie  hole,  so  as  to  place  separately  the  turf,  the 
second  quality  of  soil,  and  the  subsoil  clay — the  latter  to 
be  spread  or  carted  off.  The  second  quality  should  then 
be  returned  into  the  holes,  the  tuif  chopped  fine  and 
levelled  on  it,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  roots  of  the  tree — about  a  wheelbarrowful  of  the 
compost  to  each  tree  being  within  reach  of  the  planters. 

Far  too  little  pains  are  generally  taken  in  the  import- 
ant operation  of  planting.  To  do  this  well,  three  persons 
should  always  be  employed  —  a  lad  to  hold  the  tree 
apright ;  a  man  kneeling,  to  manage  the  roots,  spreading 
them  with  the  ends  inclining  a  little  upward,  while  the 
third  levels  the  prepared  soil  underneath  them,  so  that 
■when  loosed  they  may  be  nearly  horizontal,  and  radi- 
ating evenly  on  all  sides  from  the  stem,  like  the  spokes  of 
awheel;  more  soil  should  then  be  levelled  amongst  them 
with  the  hand,  while  the  tree  is  slightly  shaken,  taking 
care  that  the  crown  of  the  roots  shall  not  be  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  roots  will  at 
length  be  covered  with  mould,  and  the  man  who  had  the 
care  of  them,  best  knowing  their  position,  should  tread 
the  mould  over  them.  The  treading  should  he  firmly, 
not  violently  done — the  heel  of  the  shoe  first  coming  in 
contact  with  the  soil  on  the  outside  the  hole,  and  the  toe 
■will  then  gradually  press  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the 
roots.  This  is  very  different  to  the  usual  method  of 
throwing  in  coarse  clods,  and  stamping  on  them  so  as  to 
form  a  puddle  of  clay  impenetrable  to  water,  as  I  have 
often  seen  done  in  planting.  I  am  aware  that  trees  so 
planted  will,  if  the  roots  are  good  and  the  stock  healthy, 
after  a  struggle  for  a  year  or  two,  overcome  these  impedi- 
ments, but  by  following  the  rules  I  have  laid  down,  there 
will  be  scarcely  a  check  to  its  growth  ;  last  year  was 
peculiarly  trying  to  trees  nesly  planted,  and  many 
perished  in  the  drought  of  summer  ;  yet  in  an  orchard  I 
planted  in  February  I  only  lost  three  or  four  trees  out  of 
eight  or  ten  dozen. 

The  planting  being  completed,  the  tree  should  be  de- 
fended from  cattle,  bigb  winds,  and  other  casualties,  by 
two  posts,  one  on  each  side,  with  two  cross  bars  at  top 
and  two  at  bottom  :  a  piece  of  tar  twine  passinsr  across 
them  and  round  the  tree  prevents  the  wind  from  moving  it 
ont  of  place,  until  the  roots  are  well  established.  On 
pasture  land  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  upright  paling 
nailed  to  the  bars,  reaching  from  the  root  to  the  head, 
which,  if  of  a  proper  height  (that  is  about  six  feet),  is 
thus  securely  protected.  The  cost  of  workmanship  to 
this  fencing  will  be  about  os.  or  6s.  per  dozen.  A  simple 
and  efficient  defence  against  sheep,  when  the  tree  is  not 
otherwise  fenced,  will  be  obtained  by  twisting  a  rough 
Hip  Briar  round  the  stock  till  above  their  reach  ;  and  this 
viill  last  several  years.  The  prime  cost  of  these  is 
nothing,  as  they  are  a  nu'sance  in  hedges  or  woods, 
and  an  active  man  would  finish  -50  or  60  in  one  day. 
Keither  of  these  plans  are  so  apt  to  gall  and  injure  tiie 
tree  as  the  common  fence  of  stakes  and  Blackthorns  ; 
neither  do  they  encourage  Docks,  Nettles,  and  other 
rubbish,  as  the  other  method  does.  I  prefer  February  as 
the  time  for  planting.  Mild,  serene  weather,  if  possible, 
is  to  be  chosen,  and  all  the  necessary  operations  should 
be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  the  master.  One  trusty  person  should 
prune  the  injured  parts  of  the  tree,  and  cut  off  all  broken 
roots,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  become  tap  or  perpen- 
dicular ones,  forming  at  the  same  time  with  his  knife  a 
fair  balance  in  the  proportion  of  root  and  top,  the  former 
rather  preponderating,  and  the  tree  should  pass  at  once 
ont  of  his  hands  into  those  of  the  three  planters  ;  these 
should  be  followed  the  same  day  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  fence  the  trees  (the  materials  for  which  should 
be  ready  prepared),  so  as  to  leave  all  finished  and  secure 
at  night.  Should  this  be  neglected,  and  a  wet  windy 
night  succeed,  injury  will  be  done  that  cannot  be  remedied. 
The  trees,  if  purchased  of  a  nurseryman,  should  be 
selected  in  September,  and  marked  with  the  buyer's  name 
on  parchment  shreds.  A  liberal  price  being  paid,  few 
nurserymen  would  object  to  their  stock  being  picked  out, 
and  the  best  plants  of  the  season  are  thus  secured  with 
more  certainty  as  to  sorts.  The  day  for  planting  being 
fixed,  an  order  for  the  trees  to  be  ready  one  day  before 
will  bring  them  fresh  to  hand,  and  the  neglect  of  this  pro- 
duces more  failure  than  any  other  cause.  Jf  the  stocks 
are  reared  at  home,  they  should  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted the  same  day.  To  give  a  list  of  fruits  would  be 
an  endless  task,  and  produce,  I  think,  little  practical 
good — the  same  Apple  in  different  localities  bearing  fre- 
quently different  names.  The  freest  bearers  in  my  own 
orchard  are — the  Rissiogton  Redstreak,  Captsin  Hugsey's 
Kernel,  a  kernel  fruit  I  call  the  Prescott  .Seedling, 
the  Bachelor's  Crab  or  New  Bromley,  and  the  f'leoheim 
Orange.  This  last  kind  being  now  in  the  full  vigour  of 
its  growth,  is,  I  think,  a  proper  sort  for  the  outside  rows 
of  the  orchard,  as  it  will  have  more  room  to  extend  itself, 
and  being  fall  of  sap,  is  better  calculated  to  bear  the 
ehances  incident  to  such  exposure.  I  have  a  Blenheim- 
tree  CO  yards  in  circumference,  and  have  picked  fruit 
from  it  weighing  18  oz.  As  a  dessert  fruit  the  Non- 
pareil Russet  is  a  general  favourite,  and  fast  grower,  as 
the  grafts  of  one  year,  I  have  to-day  exhibited,  will 
prove.    The  selection  of  table-fruit,  however,  depends 


entirely  on  the  taste  of  the  indiridual ;  influenced,  per- 
haps, by  the  changing  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  subject  of  Cider-making  is  in  itself  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  on  essay  for  some  future  evening  ; 
and,  as  I  hope  the  gentleman  who  has  favoured  us  once 
with  a  Paper  on  this  subject  will  be  induced  next  year  to 
give  us  the  results  of  his  late  experiments,  I  will  not 
enter  into  it  now.  Opinions  differ  also  as  to  what  consti- 
tute the  desired  qualities  of  the  article  ;  and  habit  would, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  frequently  give  the  preference  to 
that  description  of  rough,  strong  liquor,  which  a  Lon- 
doner or  Devonshireman  would,  with  wry  face,  pro- 
nounce to  be  ffood  viiifgar.  I\lore  cider  has,  however, 
been  made  of  late  years  than  formerly,  and  many  young 
orchards  are  now  coming  into  bearing  ;  but  there  are  still 
many  farms  unprovided  with  an  orchard.  In  most  com- 
panies I  have  frequented,  I  find  the  majority  prefer 
cider  to  beer;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  native  wine  of  England  ; 
and  one  of  the  good  effects  of  leases  would  be  that  of 
inducing  the  tenant  to  join  the  landlord  in  the  expense 
of  planting  and  protecting  an  orchard,  where  there  is 
none  ;  thus  making  the  country  richer,  more  beautiful, 
and,  by  producing  more  cider,  leaving  more  Barley  to  be 
converted  into  beef  and  bacon. — J.  J.  Peacey,  Prestcot, 
Nov.  23. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dr.  Yelloh/s  Fork.  —  Your  correspondent  "  H." 
has  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Witham, 
would  give  such  a  description  of  Dr.  "Yelloly's  Fork  as 
would  enable  him  to  have  some  made.  Having  recently 
received  a  fork  from  IMr.  Dixon,  and  knowing  that  his 
time  is  well  taken  up  by  professional  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  rough 
sj<etch  and  measurement  of  the  implement,  for  the  in- 
formation of  your  numerous  readers,  and  have,  by  this 
same  post,  apprised  Mr.  Dixon  of  it. —  fV,  Bartleltj 
Burbage,  near  Marlborough,. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  1.  Front  view  of  the  fork.  'Whole  leiigtli,  3  ft,  3.i  in. 
Handle,  2  ft.  2  in.  Diam.  1|  in.  Diam.  near  cross-piece,  \\  in. 
"Width  of  cross-jiiece  or  base  of  the  trident,  7  in.;  at  the  points, 
6  in.  The  upper  part  of  each  lateml  trident  is  ;  in.  in  front,  hy 
5  at  the  sides,  where  more  strength  is  required;  the  centre  one  is 
I  by  lin.,  all  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  Each  strap  appears 
to  be  i  in.  thick  at  its  junction  with  the  base  of  the  trident, 
diminishing  up  the  handle;  they  are  11  in.  long,  2  in.  \vide.  The 
handle  goes  down  nearly  to  the  cross  piece.  The  length  of  the 
trident  is  13^  in.  Weight  of  the  fork,  81bs.  It  appears  to  be  mnde 
of  a  cood  material,  as  it  is  as  sonorous  as  beU-metal;  a  file  makes 
but  little  impression  on  it. 

Fig.  2  is  given  to  show  the  curve,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
spade  or  shovel. 

Pleuropneumonia. — The  disease  described  in  the 
letter  of  jour  foreign  correspondent,  C.  Vis,  Esq.,  is 
unquestionably  the  same  as  that  which  has  extended  its 
ravages  in  this  country  under  this  name;  but  the  writer 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
prevailed  in  this  kingdom,  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
term  he  gives  it — lung  sickness — is  expressive,  and  the 
disorganisation  of  the  lungs  which  he  mentions,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  fatal  cases,  which 
indeed  form  the  immense  majority  of  those  attacked  by 
the  disease.  The  term  Pleuro-pneumonia,  given  to  it  in 
this  country,  denotes  that  it  partakes  both  of  the 
character  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane 
lining  the  chest,  and  covering  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves  ;  thus  the  former 
is  exhibited  in  the  attachment  of  the  lungs  to  the  chest, 
and  the  fiakes  of  lymph,  and  the  water,  often  found  in 
I  the  cavity ;  and  the  latter  form  of  disease  is  exemplified 
•  b;  the  solidification,  or  condensation  of  the  lungs,  which 


become  enormously  increased  in  weight,  and,  of  course, 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  life.  We  may  observe, 
that  similar  diseased  appearances  are  occasionally  found 
in  horses,  either  as  a  distinct  and  non-infectious  disease, 
or  as  the  consequence  of  the  epizootic  called  the  in- 
fluenza. The  writer  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  lungs,  when  thus  diseased,  to 
their  normal  state  ;  but  the  object  of  treatment  is  to 
prevent  these  morbid  changes  taking  place.  I  entirely 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  infectious  character  of 
the  disease,  expressed  by  Mr.  Vis,  though  this  is  not 
uniformly  acknowledged  in  this  country.  I  am  also 
pretty  nearly  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  great  fatality  of  the  malady.  I  would  at  any  rate 
say,  that  of  the  animals  attacked  in  this  country,  the 
fatal  cases  are  not  less  than  75  per  cent. ;  and  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  deny  that  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue,  when  an  animal  is  positively  affected  with  the 
disease,  is  to  slaughter  it  at  once.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  several  local  mutual  Insurance  Societies,  viz  : 
— forthe  suspected  animal  to  be  examined  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  or  some  competent  person  ;  and  if  it  is  affected 
with  the  prevailing  disease,  to  shiughter  it  at  once, 
making  as  much  of  the  carcase  as  possible,  and  paying 
the  owner,  I  believe,  three-fourths  of  the  value.  The 
slaughter,  however,  is  not  extended  to  the  sound  animals, 
in  any  instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  this  country ;  but 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  disease  prevailed  very  exten- 
sively in  1840,  the  custom  was  to  slaughter  indiscrimi- 
nately, both  the  sound  animals  and  the  diseased  ones, 
paying  the  owner  one-half  the  value  of  the  latter,  and 
three-fourths  that  of  the  former.  Though  believing  that 
the  wisest  plan  is  to  slaughter  the  diseased  animals  as 
soon  as  they  are  decidedly  affected,  yet  I  cannot  alto- 
gether acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  destroying  the  sound 
animals  likewise.  There  are  difficulties  opposed  to  this 
plan  in  this  country,  which  probably  do  not  obtain  in  an 
equal  degree  in  others ;  such  as  the  greater  individual 
value  of  our  cattle,  the  general  love  of  fat  meat,  and  the 
consequent  almost  worthlessness  of  the  carcases  of  lean 
animals  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  much  greater  extent 
to  which  our  cattle  change  hands.    At  the  same  time, 

1  believe  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable,  and 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  world,  if  our  Government 
were  to  interfere,  and  establish  some  general  rules  where- 
by the  disease  might  be  prevented  from  spreading,  and 
the  purses  of  the  buyers  of  cattle  protected  ;  for  it  is 
found  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  that  the  cattle  first 
affected  on  a  farm  are  those  recently  purchased.  I 
would  suggest  that  proper  persons  should  be  appointed 
in  every  district,  whose  province  should  be  to  order  the 
destruction  of  any  animal  affected  by  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia ;  and  that  the  owner  of  such  animal  be  paid  one- 
half  its  value,  on  condition  that  he  sells  no  cattle  from 
his  farm,  except  for  the  butcher,  within  a  given  time, 
and  carries  out  certain  regulations,  which  should  be 
strictly  enforced — such  as  the  proper  cleansing  and  puri- 
fication of  the  cow-sheds  and  stables;  the  separation  of 
the  sound  from  the  suspected  animals  ;  and  other 
methods,  by  which  a  sanatory  cordon  could  be  established. 
Though  I  believe  that  the  disease  is  decidedly  infectious, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer,  that  this  is  the  only 
mode  of  its  propagation  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
produced  and  extended  by  some  poisonous  principle  in 
the  atmosphere,  too  subtle  for  our  chemists  to  detect,  or 
imprison  ;  and  which  probably  receives  an  accession  of 
morbific  elements  from  the  emanations  of  those  animals 
that  are  suffering  under  its  influence.  I  forgot  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  the  writer's  observation,  that  the  lungs 
grow  to  an  immense  fleshy  volume,  that  they  cannot 
attain  a  size  larger  than  the  healthy  lungs,  when  filled 
with  air ;  but  they  are  much  larger  than  tbey  appear  in 
healthy  animals  after  death,  for  then  they  are  only 
partially  inflated.  They  lose  their  light  spongy  charac- 
ter, and  are  sometimes  found  eight  or  ten  times  theil 
natural  weight. —  W.  C.  Spooner,  Southampton. 

Dibbling. — In  your  Leading  Article  you  describe  the 
dibbles  as  of  iron,  and  4  feet  long  ;  this  surely  must  be 
a  mistake,  for  few  men  would  have  occasion  for  "'bending 
the  back  "  to  use  a  dibble  4  feet  long — the. proper  length 
is  from  2  feet  4  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  ;  the  workman 
would  then  have  no  occasion  to  stoop  in  using  them. 
Might  not  the  number  of  grains  dropped  into  each  hole 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accura(!y,  by  depositing 
from  a  flask  with  a  spring  charger,  like  the  common 
powder-flask,  but  the  charger  of  such  size  as  to  hold  only 

2  or  3  grains  of  corn  at  once.'  By  placing  the  finger 
over  the  aperture,  and  moving  the  spring  with  the  thumb, 
as  in  using  the  powder-flask,  the  grains  might  be  dropped 
with  much  greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  by  dropping 
them  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  usually  done.^ 
Lusor. 

Swedish  Turnips — Norfolh  and  Ireland. — Are  we  to 
estimate  the  success  which  the  Turnip-famed  county  of 
Norfolk  has  arrived  at  in  Swede  culture,  by  the  results  of 
an  Exhibition,  detailed  in  your  Paper  of  the  28th  Dec, 
which  lately  took  place  at  Holt,  in  the  above-named 
county .'  The  Prize  Turnips  were  six  grown  by  the 
highest  garden  culture,  weighing  05  lbs. ;  the  heaviest 
six  from  field  culture  weighing  42^  lbs.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
a  farm  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  in  my  field  of 
Swedes  this  year,  I  venture  to  assert  that  every  six  Tur- 
nips through  the  field  average  above  48  lbs.  In  the 
middle  of  October  I  sent  to  an  Agricultural  Show,  12  of 
them  weighing  140  lbs.;  and  you  will  say  our  Swedes  are 
a  nation  of  giants,  when  I  tell  you  that  mine  did  not  gain 
the  prize.  I  must  presume  it  to  he  by  climate,  not 
skill,  that  we  beat  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  Turnip-culture; 
but,  if  any  of  them  feel  curiosity  to  know  my  mode  of 
field-culture,   I  shall  be  happy  to  impart  it  on  a  future 
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occasion,  if  you  think  it  wortii  a  place  ia  your  columns. 
— An  Irish  Farmer.  [We  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  your  mode  of  Turnip  culture.  The  Holt  Ex- 
hibition was  certainly  a  very  poor  one.  In  1840  we 
pulled  12  Swedes,  averaging  rather  more  than  15  lbs. 
each,  out  of  a  12-acre  field  on  our  farm.  Skirving's 
variety  will  occasionally  grow  to  a  large  size.  Are  you 
not  in  error  when  you  say  that  your  average  weight  was 
8  lbs.?  Just  calculate  what  your  crop  would  be  per  acre 
at  this  rate,  supposing  the  roots  to  be  ordinarily  frequent 
on  the  ground — over  GO  tons  per  imperial  acre — a  crop 
which,  however  possible  it  may  be  in  theory,  was  never 
yet,  we  venture  to  assert,  realised  in  practice.] 

Irish  Furze. — I  see  you  wish  to  have  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Furze  without  thorns,  sometimes 
called  the  Donegal,  or  Irish  Furze  ;  I  have  had  the  plant 
for  the  last  20  years,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub 
on  dressed  Grass  ground.  It  grows  very  round,  close, 
and  compact,  i\ithout  any  clipping  or  pruning;  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  is  long-lived,  as  one  plant  I  have  now, 
and  which  is  still  compact  and  handsome,  is  more  than 
12  years  in  its  present  situation;  it  is  about  5  feet  in 
height,  and  about  7  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  well  furnished 
with  foliag;e  to  within  1  foot  of  the  Grass.  I  originally 
bought  this  variety  from  a  nurseryman,  considering  that 
if  planted  on  a  large  scale  it  would  have  been  valuable 
for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  I  gave  up  that  idea  from  the 
extreme  difficuUy  and  trouble  of  propagating  it  to  any 
extent  ;  it  very  rarely  shows  a  blossom,  and  still  more 
rarely  forms  seed,  and  the  only  way  I  have  been  able  to 
propagate  a  few  plants  for  ornamental  use,  has  been  by 
cuttings  struck  in  bottom-heat,  taking  the  tender  tops  of 
about  an  inch  long  for  that  purpose.  I  inclose  you 
some  of  the  tops  of  it  ;  they  are  now  at  this  season 
rather  harsh  to  feel,  but  are  very  soft  and  tender  at 
other  seasons,  so  that  you  might  grasp  it  in  the  hand 
without  being  pricked  by  it.  As  to  feeding  with  the 
common  Furze,  I  ara  surprised  it  is  not  more  used  by 
farmers  for  their  cattle.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  for  my  farming  horses  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  a  most  nutritious  and  valuable  food  it  is.  But  1 
fear  the  Donegal  Furze  could  not  be  propagated  to  suffi- 
cient extent  for  this  purpose.  I  bruiae  the  common 
Furze  with  a  small  hand-machine  ;  there  is  a  roller  with 
square  iron  teeth,  which  pass  while  revolving  through 
four  fixed  sets  of  similar  teeth,  and  this  quickly,  and 
with  very  little  labour,  mashes  up  th*e  Furze  so  as  to 
bruise  all  the  thorns. — C.A.  W.^  Wexford.  [We  should 
be  glad  to  receive  your  drawing.] 

Guano,  <J-c. — As  a  proof  how  long  guano  has  been 
used  and  esteemed  as  a  manure,  I  extract  the  following 
curious  passage  from  a  very  old  book  I  have  been  lately 
reading,  entitled  **  The  First  Book  of  the  Art  of  Metals, 
&c.  Written  in  Spanish  by  Alvaro  Alanzo  Earba, 
Master  of  Art,  Curate  of  St.  Bernarii's  Parish,  in  the 
Imperial  City  of  Potosi,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  year  1640.  Done  into  English  in 
the  year  1GG9." — Chap,  4.  Of  the  Names  and  Uses  of 
some  sorts  of  Earths. — "CardanusamonEschis  curiosities 
makes  mention  of  another  kind  of  earth  anciently  called 
Britanica  (from  the  country  where  if.  is  found) ;  they 
were  fain  to  dig  very  deep  mines  to  come  at  ir.  It  was 
white,  and  after  they  had  separated  the  plate  ir  contained, 
they  manured  their  tilth  fields  with  the  earth,  which 
were  put  in  heart  thereby  for  100  years  after."  Query, 
—  Can  this  be  gypsum  ?  or  marl  ?  or  what?  In  Corn- 
wall there  is  a  formation  about  the  Lizard  Point  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Marl,  which  so  fertilises  the  land, 
that  the  tenants  can  easily  pay  from  3/.  to  At.  per  acre 
rent  for  their  arable  land;  but  that  is  not  white.  Not 
having  analysed  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  its  consti- 
tuents are  the  same  as  those  of  marl,  commonly  so 
called.  But  to  proceed  with  my  quotation: — ■*' Out 
of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Arica,  they  fetch  earth,  that  does  the  same  effect 
as  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  called  guano  (i.e.  dung), 
not  because  it  is  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  many  would 
have  it  understood,"  (rather  out  there.  Master  Alonzo 
Barba),  ''  but  because  of  its  admirable  virtue  in  making 
ploughed  ground  fertile.  It  is  light  and  spongy  ;  and 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  island  of  Iqneque  is  of 
a  dark-grey  colour,  like  unto  Tobacco  ground  small, 
although  from  other  islands  nearer  Arica  they  get  a 
white  earth,  inclining  to  a  sallow,  of  the  same  virtue  ;  it 
instantly  colours  water  whereunto  it  is  put,  as  if  it  were 
the  best  ley,  and  smells  very  strong.  The  qualities  and 
virtues  of  this,  and  of  many  other  eimples  of  the  new 
world,  area  large  field  for  ingenious  persona  to  discourse 
philosophic:iily  upon,  when  they  shall  bend  their  minds 
more  to  the  searching  out  of  truth  than  riches."  When 
will  that  time  come,  I  wonder  ?  If  you  think  the  fore- 
going extract  will  amuse  your  readers,  it  is  very  much 
at  your  service,  whilst  some  of  those  more  scientific 
may  be  able  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  Terra  Britan- 
nica  alluded  to  by  honest  Master  Alonzo  Barba.  From 
its  name  it  ought  to  be  found  in  Britain.  What  a  trea- 
sure it  would  be  1 — A^  L.  G. 

Butter  Made  in  I'en  Minutes. — An  advertisement 
headed  thus,  has  frequently,  of  late,  appeared  in  your 
Journal,  This  is  snid  to  be  effected  by  using  a  block 
tin  cl;urn,  which  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  to  raise  or  depress  the  heat  of  the  cream  in  the 
churn  to  the  desireil  temperature,  previous  to  commenc- 
ing the  operation  of  churning.  The  same  effect  may  be 
produced  in  any  churn,  by  reverting  the  process,  and 
jnstpad  of  putting  the  churn  into  a  vessel  of  water,  by 
putting  a  vessel  of  water  into  the  churn — cold  or  hot, 
as  the  object  may  be,  to  raise  or  depress  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream.  This  practice  I  have  lately  adopted 
in  my   dairy,  and  for  the  purpose   I  use  a  cylindrical 


vessel  of  block  tin,  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
height  of  the  churn — a  common  timber  plunge-churn — in 
which  I  usually  churn  by  horse-powerj  as  I  keep  a  large 
dairy.  This  cylinder  I  fill  with  hot  or  cold-water,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  place  standing  in  the  cream,  to 
bring  the  temperature  to  56'*,  or  thereabouts,  before  I 
C'lmmeoce  churning.  Thus  this  week,  with  the  tliRr- 
mometer  several  degrees  below  freezing  point,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  snow,  we  had  a  churning  to  make. 
The  temperature  of  the  cream,  when  put  into  the  churn, 
was  40°  ;  by  inserting  the  cylinder  of  hot  water,  it  was 
soon  raised  to  56°,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  churning  by  hand,  we  had  completed  the  churn- 
ing, which  produced  about  20  lbs.  of  excellent  butter,  as 
perfect  in  flavour  and  colour  as  if  made  during  the  most 
favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Had  we  not  thus 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  we  com- 
menced churning,  it  would  have  required  more  than 
treble  the  time  to  make  the  butter,  even  by  using  horse- 
power, in  the  same  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  I  have 
frequently  experienced  before  the  idea  occurred  to  me, 
of  heating  the  cream  in  the  manner  described.  I  may 
observe  that,  on  this  occasion,  we  had  to  change  the 
water  once,  in  our  tin  vessel,  i.  e.,  when  the  first  water 
got  cool,  to  throw  it  out,  and  put  in  fresh  boiling-water. 
When  a  large  body  of  cream  is  required  to  be  heated, 
and  the  weather  so  cold  as  it  is  at  present,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  larger  cylinder,  so  as  to  bring  a  greater 
heated  surface  into  contact  with  the  cream,  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  hot  water.  As  to 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  by  mixing  hot 
or  cold  water  with  it,  which  is  recommended  in  some 
treatises  on  dairies,  every  experienced  dairy-keeper  knows 
the  very  great  objections  there  are  to  this  practice  ; 
none  of  which  operate,  as  my  experience  enables  me  to 
assert,  against  the  mode  here  suggested  of  effecting  the 
same  object.  And  no  complicated  or  expensive  appara- 
tus is  required  for  the  purpose;  for  if  no  more  suitable 
article  is  at  hand,  bottles  of  hot  water  might  be  used. — 
A  Tipperary  Subscriber,  Roscrea. 

Sea  Buckthorn — Rabbits, — "An  Old  Subscriber  "  is 
assured  that  the  plant  above  mentioned  grows  sponta- 
neously where  rabbits  swarm,  and  spreads  itself  by  its 
roots,  in  spite  of  them,  in  sandy  soil ;  probably  it  would 
grow  inland  as  well  as  it  does  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
grows  quite  hi':;h  enough  to  cut  for  underwood,  but  of 
course  it  is  not  much  planted  where  other  things  will 
grow  well,  and  which  will  not  grow  by  the  sea-side, 
where  it  is  most  valuable,  from  that  very  circumstance. 
There  is  an  article  as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising  trees 
among  rabbits,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saturday  last,  under 
this  signature,  which  contains  almost  all  that  "  M.  D.  P.'' 
has  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  has  never  seen  any  of 
the  Berberis  Aquifolium  planted  among  rabbits,  but  he 
remembers  seeing  the  common  Elder  grow  up  from 
self-sown  seed  among  rabbits,  and  probably  planted 
trees  of  them  would  resist  rabbits  and  hares.  "  M.D.P." 
once  raised  a  good  many  plants  of  the  Canadian  Elder, 
from  seeds  sent  to  him  from  that  country.  This  plant 
deserves  more  notice  than  is  taken  of  it ;  it  flowers  very 
early,  and  produces  beautiful  bunches  of  red  berries, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  English  Elder — whether 
they  are  of  the  same  quaUty  he  has  never  tried ; 
those  that  were  planted  out  among  rabbits  and  hares 
escaped.  The  plant,  he  supposes,  is  to  be  had  at  nursery 
gardens  ;  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  like  the 
English  Elder;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  course;  the 
largest  plants  he  ever  saw  of  the  Canadian  Elder  were 
at  Dunkeld — almost  trees.  *'  M.  D.  P."  is  sorry  for  '*  A 
Subscriber's"  Hollies,  but  no  plant  is  more  difficult  to 
rear.  Mice  are  as  destructive  to  them  as  hares  or  rab- 
bits— they  even  creep  up  old  Hollies  and  bark  them  ; 
mice  attack  young  Hollies  more  when  planted  in  long 
Grass  than  those  in  dry  borders.  In  another  part  of  the 
last  Chronicle  a  correspondent  advises  killing  hares,  sell- 
ing their  skins,  aud  with  the  money  buying  a  licence  to 
kill  the  hares.  This  is  surely  beginning  with  the  wrong 
animal :  kill  the  rabbits,  sell  them  and  their  skins,  and 
then  buy  your  licence  ;  one  fine  for  selling  game  might 
destroy  all  your  profit  from  the  skins  of  hares.  There 
are  various  ways  of  killing  rabbits — steel-traps,  nets,  and 
ferrets  ;  it  only  requires  a  little  activity,  and  observation 
of  their  habits;  rabbits  are  always  attracted  to  a  spot 
where  earth  has  been  scratched  up  ;  set  your  traps  there, 
but  conceal  them  with  earth. — M.  D.  P. 

Bencraft's  Hames, — With  respect  to  Bencraft's 
Patent  Hames,  a  corres^pondent  has  misled  you;  and 
perhaps  you  will  think  some  explanation  due.  He 
states  8/.  as  the  price  in  London.  A  printed  paper 
from  the  makers  (Brace  and  Box)  is  now  before  me  ;  and 
the  prices  stated  are  from  U,  8^.  6rf.  per  horse  polished 
hames  for  coach-work,  to  2/.  13s.  6rf.  per  horse  carriage 
hames,  silver-plated  mountings.  The  same  paper  con- 
tains strODgly-expressed  recommendations  from  coach 
and  post-masters  at  Barnstaple  aad  Exeter — hilly  coun- 
tries— the  first  especially.  With  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion given  to  ray  inquiry  about  this  invention — iS".  J,  P. 
Wolfenstein. 

The  Winchcomb  Farmer's  Club  was  established  in 
1840  by  the  proposition  of  a  public-spirited  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  both  in  the  official  capacities 
of  acting  magistrate,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  in  his  private  capacity  as  resident  land- 
lord and  country  gentleman,  is  equally  respected  and 
beloved  ;  indeed,  the  popularity  of  the  proposer  was  the 
principal  magnet  by  which  sufficient  members  were  at 
first  attracted  to  form  a  club,  as  considerable  prejudice 
existed  as  to  the  effect  of  breaking  through  old  esta- 
blished rules,  and  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  landlord  too  well  acquainted  with 


the  management  and  produce  of  the  tenant's  farm.  The 
new  idea,  too,  of  farmers  writing  monthly  essays  on 
given  subjects  was  considered  impracticable.  All  these 
fears  have,  however,  proved  unfounded.  The  best  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood  have  dared  to  inform  their 
fellow  agriculturists  of  the  means  by  which  they  have 
renovated  their  farms  and  doubled  the  produce  formerly 
raised  by  their  slovenly  predecessors,  neither  seeking  to 
shirk  the  disclosure  of  expenses  nor  increased  produce. 
The  best  landlords  of  the  locality  have  been  the  most 
liberal  supporters  of  the  Club,  and  the  ice  having  been, 
once  broken,  there  has  been  no  meeting  without  an 
essay  being  ready  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
the  Club.  Amongst  the  collateral  advantages  springing 
therefrom,  the  most  prominent  are:  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  library,  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
ploughing  match  in  October,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  of 
a  Show  of  grain,  roots,  fruit,  &c.,  for  sweepstakes  for 
small  sums,  at  the  November  meeting.  The  e^sy  annual 
subscription  of  55.,  with  a  few  handsome  donations^ 
enable  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer  to  meet 
current  expenses,  purchase  all  the  best  standard  works 
and  periodicals  on  agriculture,  and  with  the  balance  in 
hand  during  the  last  year,  to  add  many  of  the  cheap 
publications,  of  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  and  others, 
which,  although  not  strictly  agricultural,  tend  to  con- 
vey useful  general  knowledge,  and  blend  amusement  with 
instruction:  indeed,  the  library  has  now  assumed  so 
bulky  and  respectable  an  appearance,  that  a  resolution 
has  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  to  give  the  neigh- 
bourhood an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  reading,  by  admitting  a  new  class  of 
members  to  the  library  alone,  at  the  low  subscription  of 
25.  6d.  per  annum.  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
10/.  have  been  divided  each  year  amongst  the  winners  in 
the  diff'erent  classes  of  ploughmen,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  work,  not  only  in  the  field  where  the  match  is 
held,  but  throughout  the  neighbourhood  generally,  since 
the  first  trial  of  skill,  is  one  proof  of  the  practical  good 
arising  from  the  Farmers*  Club.  The  November  Show 
of  roots,  &c.,  has  produced  some  excellent  specimens 
of  Swedish  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Carrots,  and 
a  premium  given  by  the  President,  Edward  Holland, 
Esq.,  of  Dumbleton,  has  each  year  been  keenly  con- 
tested for.  It  is  a  sweepstakes  of  55,  each,  to  which 
Mr.  Holland  adds  a  premium  of  3/.,  for  the  best  four 
acres  of  Swedes.  A  splendid  crop  was  shown  by  Mr, 
H.,  grown  on  light  hill  land,  and  to  him  the  premium 
was  this  year  awarded  by  the  judges  ;  but  it  was  hand- 
somely handed  to  the  member  showing  second  best 
(Mr.  Walker,  of  Washborne)  a  first-rate  farmer,  who 
also  took  the  sweepstakes  for  the  12  best  Swedes.  A. 
beautiful  show  of  dessert  and  cider  Apples  was  exhi- 
bited, and  the  sweepstakes  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Peacey, 
the  secretary,  who  afterwards  read  an  essay  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  orchards. — J.  F.  P,  [We  give  the  first 
part  of  this  Essay  in  another  column.] 


DORSET  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  Annual  J^eeting  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Buck> 
LAND  delivered  an  interesting  speech  on  the  Theury  - 
of  Agriculture,  the  following  extracts  from  which  wc 
take  from  the  Taunton  Courier  : — "  He  would  advise 
the  farmers  of  Devon  and  Dorset  to  go  by  railway  to  Lin- 
colnshire and  Norfolk,  where  the  most  beneficial  changes 
had  been  realised  over  entire  counties.  There  were  men 
now  living  who  could  remember  when  40,000  acres  of 
land^ybelonging  to  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  in  Norfolk, 
which  are  now  worth  40,000/.  a  year,  were  nothing  but 
rabbit  warrens  and  barren  heaths.  Lord  Yarborough 
had  30,000  acres  of  land  in  Lincolnshire,  which  formerly 
let  at  45.  6t/.  per  acre,  and  at  this  low  rate  ruined  almost 
every  farmer  who  rented  it  ;  this  same  land  is  now  rented 
at  an  average  of  205.  per  acre,  by  farmers  who  are  all 
making  such  large  fortunes  that  many  of  them  keep 
their  carriages.  In  Norfolk  it  was  the  custom  of  Lord 
Leicester,  when  applied  to  for  a  farm,  to  ask  the  appli- 
cant how  much  capital  he  could  command.  '  1  have 
farms,'  he  would  say,  *  of  all  sizes  for  every  amount  of 
capital — from  2000  down  to  200  acres.*  This  was  ai> 
admirable  plan.  He  was  satisfied  that  one  great  cause  of 
bad  farming  was  the  ambition  of  tenants  in  undertaking 
a  larger  farm  than  they  could  stock  and  adequately 
manure.  It  vras  not  surprising  that  that  farmer  could 
not  succeed,  who,  having  a  capital  of  1000/.,  took  a  farm 
which  required  2000/.  The  learned  Professor  then  re- 
ferred to  the  important  operation  of  draining,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  farming.  It  was  useless  to  put  tons 
of  manure  on  land  that  was  not  dry;  in  that  case  it  would 
only  float  upon  the  surface,  for  wet  clay  would  not  allow 
it  to  go  down — it  was  almost  entirely  thrown  away. 
Draining  rendered  the  land  penetrable  by  water,  and  en- 
abled the  rain  to  descend  freely  through  it,  carrying  to 
the  roots  those  fertilising  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  with  which  rain  water  was  always  charged. 
Carbonic  acid  was  continually  supplied  to  the  air  from 
chimneys,  and  from  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  also  from  the  breath  expired  from  the  lungs 
of  animals,  and  a  hundred  other  sources  ;  it  floated  in 
the  atmosphere  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  was  brought  down 
again  by  rain.  Falling  upon  drained  land,  this  rain 
penetrated  its  surface,  and,  as  he  had  just  said,  carried  ■ 
with  it  to  the  roots  of  plants  two  of  their  greatest 
elements  of  fertility.  It  was  the  landed  proprietors'  and 
the  farmers'  incumbent  duty  to  increase  the  .'ertility  o^ 
the  soil,  because  the  soil  alone  aff"orded  the  food  which 
it  was  our  business  to  provide  for  ourselves  and  families. 
Fifty   years    ago    Parliament    had    given    a    premium 
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tor  drainii  g  to  Mr.  Eikington,  und  his  system, 
Trhere  it  was  appliral'le,  had  answered  the  required 
purpose ;  but  it  was  not  applicable  so  generally  as 
newer  systems,  for  the  publication  cf  which  the 
country  was  mainly  indebted  to  jMr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 
He  rcmfinbered,  when  returning  from  Scotland  after 
Ti-*iting  Mr.  Smith's  farm  at  Deanston  four  years  ago, 
being  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  a  field  of  his  near 
Tamwnrth,  which  was  almost  swamped  with  water,  and 
nearly  unproductive.  He  advised  Sir  Robert  to  drain  it 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  he  forthwith  did, 
and  the  result  was  in  the  very  first  year  a  splendid  crop 
of  Turning,  and  the  second  year  a  crop  of  Barley  so  lux- 
nriant  that  the  stalks  cnuld  not  suppnrt  the  ears,  and 
fell  prostrate' to  the  ground.  The  txpenses  were  repaid  in 
two  years,  and  this  worthless  6eld  was  now  a  most  pro- 
fitable pieee  of  land.  The  Rev.  Doctor  then  mentioned 
another  instance  of  the  effect  of  drainage  near  Wolver- 
hampton, in  Staffordshire,  by  Lord  Hstherton.  His 
Lnrdihip  had  reclaimed  a  wild  tract  of  1500  acres  adjoin- 
ing Cannock  Chase,  on  hills  higher  than  those  in  East 
Devon,  and  had  increased  its  value  from  5s.  to  25s.  per 
acre.  After  impressing  thus  forcibly  the  importance  of 
draining  as  the  first  step  in  agricultural  improvement, 
the  learned  Professor  proceeded  to  renftrk  on  the  appli- 
cation of  manures.  As  the  elements  of  manure  could 
only  act  on  plants  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  ought 
never  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  except  in  wet  wea- 
ther. It  was  common  to  see  manure  applied  to  Turnips 
during  the  dog-days,  when  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear, 
and  not  a  particle  of  rain  fallini^.  In  this  case,  so  far 
from  the  manure  doing  any  immediate  good,  its  ammonia 
was  speedily  evaporated,  being  extremely  volatile,  and 
passed  into  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  In  a  dry  season,  if  manures  were  used  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  ground,  and  not  applied 
as  a  top-dresaing  ;  in  rainy  seasons  the  virtue  of 
manures  descended  with  the  rain-water,  to  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  the  growing  plants.  There  were  two  ad- 
Tantages  to  he  derived  from  draining,  which  were — Time 
and  Money.  He  who  was  always  behind-hand  could  not 
be  a  good  farmer.  The  early  farmer  takes  his  commo- 
dities early  to  market  from  well-drained  land,  which  is  fit 
to  be  worked  at  almost  any  time,  and  has  threshed  his 
Barley,  and  converted  it  into  cash,  while  the  late  farmer's 
crops  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest.  No  farm  on  a  wet 
clay  soil  can  produce  half  the  corn  it  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing if  thoroughly  drained.  Referring  to  different  kinds 
of  manure  applied  to  land  after  it  was  prepared  by  drain- 
age for  receiving  it,  the  Professor  observed  that  he  need 
hardly  say  that  the  best  of  all  manures  was  farmyard 
dung,  though  he  was  sorry  to  remark  the  farmers  did 
neither  produce  nor  pr«serve  so  much  of  it  as  they  might 
easily  do.  Farmyard  dung  was  the  best  of  all  manures, 
because  it  gave  back  directly  to  the  soil  the  elements  of 
the  plants  that  had  been  consumed  by  cattle  as  their 
food.  But  besides  the  manure  produced  on  his  own  land, 
the  good  farmer  is  obliged  to  borrow  and  fetch  from  a 
distance  the  elementary  substances  of  imported  artificial 
manures.  The  farmers  of  the  east  side  of  England  go  to 
London  for  bone-dust,  and  to  Holland  for  rape-cake  and 
oil-cake.  This  oil-cake,  together  with  straw,  is  used  for 
the  winter  food  of  oxen  in  their  farm-yards,  which  are 
thus  annually  charged  with  an  abundance  of  rich  manure. 
There  was  another  kind  of  manure  which  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  impress  upon  the  farmer's  attention — he 
alluded  to  guano.  It  was,  as  they  knew,  the  droppings 
of  sea-fowl,  accumulated  for  ages  upon  islands  off 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  on  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  its  first  importation, 
four  years  only  ago,  guano  had  been  used  with  the 
greatest  success  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
notorious  that  experiments  made  with  it  during  the 
present  year  had  almost  universally  failed ;  and  their 
failure  proved  that  it  ought  never  to  be  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  except  in  rainy  weather,  and  when  the  plant  is 
in  a  state  of  active  growth.  There  were  many  advan- 
tages attending  the  use  of  gnano,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  its  portability,  and  its  power  of  retaining  its  proper- 
ties for  many  years,  if  kept  dry  and  excluded  from  the 
air.  It  was  much  cheaper  now  than  on  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  and  next  year  the  supply  would  be 
such  as  to  reduce  its  price  to  half  of  that  charged  last 
year.  He  knew  that  no  less  than  600  ships  had  left 
Liverpool  alone  in  the  present  year  to  get  guano,  and 
they  would  bring  back  at  least  60,000  tons.  Some  of 
the  guano  sold  in  this  country  was  adulterated  by  art,  and 
some  by  nature,  but  a  little  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  would  prevent  his  being  imposed  upon.  He  had 
only  to  put  a  tea-spoonful  into  a  tumblerful  of  warm 
water,  and  to  wash  and  rinse  it,  whirling  it  round 
briskly,  when  the  sand  (if  any  were  mixed  with  it)  might 
be  detected  at  the  bottom.  The  learned  Professor  then 
referred  to  night-soil  and  cloacine,  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  animal  manures.  It  was  extensively  used  on  the 
Continent,  though  not  in  Britain.  In  Belgium  it  was 
valued  at  II.  17s.  6d.  per  individual,  whilst  Englishmen 
are  travelling  to  distant  regions  of  the  earth — to  Africa 
and  .\merica,  traversing  sea  and  land,  to  bring  home 
elements  which  they  may  readily  obtain  at  home.  Night- 
soil  was  most  valuable,  because  it  contained  the  elements 
of  all  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  man,  and  in  applying 
these  to  the  soil  we  returned  the  identical  constituents 
which  former  crops  and  animals  bad  taken  from  it.  It 
contained  phosphate  of  lime,  which  was  indispens'.ble  to 
the  growth  of  animals'  bones  and  to  the  nutriment  of 
plants,  and  which  was  not  supplied  from  the  atmosphere 
like  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  He  recommended  the 
preserving  of  all  fluid  and  solid  excretions  by  mixing 
with   them   sawdust   or   ashes,  or   burnt   clay,  in  a  dry 


place,  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  unpleasant 
smell.  The  Professor  then  urged  that  in  all  good  farm- 
ing there  must  be  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  between 
the  farmer  and  his  land.  Give  and  Take  must  be  the 
rule  ;  if  no  manure  be  applied,  it  was  unjv.st  and  idle  to 
expect  abundant  produce.  ]f  the  farmer  starves  the 
land,  the  land  vtill  assuredly  starve  him.  The  man  who 
gives  nothing  deserves  nothing.  He  is  a  plunderer — a 
plunderer  and  a  robber  of  his  mother  earth,  and  his 
speedy  ruin  is  the  merited  punishment  of  her  revenge.  But 
the  intelligent  renting  farmers  must  not  risk  their  pro- 
perty in  making  too  extensive  experiments  ;  it  was  the 
landlord's  duty  to  make  them  (or  assist  in  making  them, 
by  giving  the  new  manure),  and  by  his  failures  and  suc- 
cesses to  show  his  tenants  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
what  to  avoid." 


SUrfaictos. 

Rfpori  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  inspect  the  Farms 
entered  for  the  Prise  a?td  Stceepstakes,  proposed  by 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  1844. 
We  shall  adopt  with  this  the  same  course  as  we  did  with 
the  last  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's 
Farm  Judges,!,  e.  give  copious  extracts,  unaccompanied 
by  many  notes.  This  Report  appeals  in  the  volume  of 
the  Yorkshire  Society's  'Transactions,  which  has  just 
been  published,  and  contains,  among  other  valuable  arti- 
cles, an  Essay  on  Guano,  by  M.  M.  ililburn,  Esq. — an 
Essay  that  we  find  has  been  lately  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Judges  : — 
'*  Four  farms   were  submitted   to  us  for   inspection, 
which  were  taken  in  the  following  order  of  route  : — 


OCCUPIBRS. 

Situated  at 

Owners. 

£xteut 

ia 
Acres. 

William  Heddon 
W.  M.  Beetham 
Messrs.  Outhwaite 
Wm.  Mauleverer 

Baldersby 
Galenby 
Bainessee 
East  Harlsey 

Duke  of  Devonshire 
Duchess  of  Cleveland 
S.  Lane  Fox 
William  Mauleverer 

314 
164 

434 
103 

"  On  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  several  farms 
brought  under  our  notice,  we  commence  with  those  to 
which  we  have  awarded  the  prizes,  and  will  afterwards 
endeavour  to  give  such  a  description  of  the  other  two,  as 
we  conceive  their  character  and  condition  entitle  them 
to.  The  Messrs.  Outhwaite  succeeded  their  father  on 
the  Bainessee  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Catterick,  about  12 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  full  of  old  crooked  fences, 
the  fields  being  most  of  them  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  To  these  evils  the  proper  remedies 
were  applied,  by  stubbing  up  the  old  fences,  and  planting 
new  ones  where  required  ;  the  fields  have  thus  been  very 
much  enlarged,  and  appear  to  be  well  proportioned  to  a 
farm  of  such  magnitude.  Two  maps  were  shown  to  us  ; 
one  of  them  representing  the  farm  in  its  unimproved  state, 
the  other  as  at  present  laid  out ;  and  certainiy  the  con- 
trast was  very  great.  Since  the  year  1839,  65  acres  of 
this  farm  have  been  drained  with  tiles  and  stones  ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  laid  3  feet  deep,  and 
21  feet  apart ;  and  the  remainder  2  feet  deep,  and  12  feet 
apart.  AU  these  drains  empty  themselves  into  the  gravel 
at  the  low  part  of  the  farm.  The  water  for  the  cattle  in 
the  fold-yards  is  brought  from  the  high  side  of  the  farm 
by  a  lead  pipe  ;  the  distance  is  considerable,  and  the  cost 
not  less  than  100^.  All  these  improvements  have  been 
effected  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  tenants.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  118  acres  of  Grass  land,  and  367  acres  of  arable, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  four-course  system  which  is  pursued  upon 
it,  though  the  mode  of  cropping  is  very  different  to  that 
which  is  generally  adopted.  The  usual  quantity  of  Tur- 
nips sown  is  near  100  acres.  The  ridges  are  all  formed 
by  the  younger  Outhwaite,  who  is  a  first-rate  workman ; 
consequently  they  are  done  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
The  Swedes  are  manured  from  the  fold-yard,  at  the  rate 
of  18  tons  per  acre  ;  the  yellow  bullock  and  white  Tur- 
nips have  from  10  to  16  tons  per  acre,  with  1  or  2  cwt. 
of  guano,  or  2  quarters  of  hones,  or  half  a  ton  of  salt  per 
acre,  where  it  is  considered  necessary  to  make  such 
addition." 

What  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  salt  to  apply  ! 
This  may,  perhaps,  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood.  If  so,  perhaps  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  favour  us  with  the  details  of  Messrs.  Outh- 
waite's  practice  in  this  respect,  with  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  their  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevalent  winds  in  that  neighbourhood.  Is  this  enormous 
dose  ever  repeated  ? 

"  A  quantity  of  manure  is  purchased  at  Catterick,  and 
not  less  than  250/.  is  laid  out  annually  in  one  kind  of 
manure  or  another.  About  half  the  Turnips  are  drawn 
and  consumed  by  the  cattle  in  the  fold-yards,  and  the 
remainder  are  eaten  by  sheep  upon  the  land.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  land  that  has  grown  Turnips  is  sown 
with  Wheat  in  the  spring ;  and  whenever  it  happens  that 
any  Wheat  is  sown  after  seeds  or  Clover-ley,  the  land  is 
ploughed  during  the  autumn ,  but  not  sown  till  the  spring, 
the  Messrs.  Outhwaite  having  found  by  experience,  that 
they  can  grow  considerably  more  Wheat  by  this  method, 
and  also  grow  it  of  superior  quality.  Seeds,  Clover,  or 
Beans,  follow  the  Wheat  ;  and  Barley  is  generally  sown 
after  the  seeds  and  Clover-ley.  This  is  a  peculiar  mode 
of  cropping,  but  it  has  been  found  very  beneficial  on 
this  farm. 

"The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is  2J  bushels  of 
Wheat,  3  bushels  of  Barley,  4  bushels  of  Oats;  14  lbs. 
of  red  Clover,  when  intended  to  be  mown;  10  lbs.  of 
white  Clover,  and  2  lbs.  of  red,  for  pasture ;  3  lbs.  of 
Swedish  Turnip  seed,  and  2  lbs.  of  yellow  Bullock's  and 


white  ones.  In  addition  to  the  Turnips  dra<(^n  into  the 
fold-yards,  Bean-meal  and  Linseed  cake  are  both  given 
very  liberally  to  the  catt!e  in  winter,  and  'he  horses  are 
soiled  in  the  summer ;  so  that  the  who'e  of  the  straw  is 
made  into  excellent  manure.  The  horses,  cattle,  and 
•  heep  that  are  kept  on  this  farm  are  all  exceedingly  good 
and  profitable.  The  fences  are  resulirly  plashed, 
and  the  refuse  carried  into  the  fold-jari}.^,  to  be  converted 
into  manure.  Tlie  land  is  kept  reman  ahly  clean  ;  and 
the  work  done  upon  the  farm,  in  every  department,  is 
altogether  executed  in  a  first-rate  style.  In  short, 
everything  appears  to  be  so  admirnbly  conducted,  that  it 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Messrs.  Outhwaite  ; 
and,  in  our  judgment,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  prize." 
We  shall  continue  our  extracts  next  week. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
AoRiciTLTOBAi.  Ga  zBTTE  — J.  S.— A\>  must  admit  that  you 
are  quite  right :  and  had  it  been  the  aght  at  the  time  that 
the  passage  you  name  would  hav,-  any  such  tendency  as 
that  to  which  yon  allude,  it  should  i:  >t  hive  been  published. 
The  MS.  was  but  a  short  time  in  our  .-o^sespion,  and  its  many 
excellencies  in  other  respects  blinn»(1  us  then  to  what,  in 
reference  to  one  of  its  parasraphs.  maiurer  consideration 
must  convince  any  one  is  a  serious  f..u.t. 
Books.— j1  Leicestershire  Yeoman.— Mi,rtn„  '•  On  Soils." 
Clat. — A  Country  Subxcrii>er  having  a  cav  very  Kuch  impreg- 
nated with  small  gravel,  is  led,  Tj\  an  observation  of  the 
facility  and  cheapness  of  washing  ci=y  ahoat  Lnndou  (page 
3S1  of  the  AgricuUtiral  Gazette  of  Is^r  vear',  to  inquire  the 
particular  method  by  which  it  is  accor.jlisned.  having  found 
great  difficulty  and  mnch  expense  in  hi^  endeavours. 
Cost  of  Food.— £.— You  aieunqnesticiiikbly  rightin  theprice 
you  affix  to  home  made  food,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  purchased  food  is  a  fair  chargeujon  tbe  beef  or  mutton 
produced  thereby,  the  remaining  one-tliird  going  to  increase 
the  value  and  quantity  of  manure  produced.  In  Lincolnshire, 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  allowed  one- third,  one-half,  and  some- 
times two-thirds  of  his  oil-cake  bill  of  the  last  vear,  under 
the  supposition  that  that  portion  of  it  is  handed' over  to  his 
successor  in  the  manure  which  is  made  hv  its  consumption. 
Tills  variety  of  opinion  shows  that  there  is  no  fixed  and  ac- 
knowledged principle  to  guide  such  calculation.  Perhaps  as 
a  matter  of  private  satisfaction,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the 
money  spent  in  this  way  is  returned,  it  would  be  well  in  your 
stock  account  to  put  on  the  Br.  side  all  the  cost  of  oU-cake, 
&c.,as  well  as  your  estimated  valoe  of  home  produce;  and  on 
theCr.  side  to  place,  besides  the  sale- money  of  stock  sold,  and 
the  valuation  of  that  on  hand,  the  estimated  valoe  of  dung  on 
hand,  at  so  much  per  cabic  yard,  according  to  the  market 
value  of  manure  of  that  quality.  The  subject  of  farm-accounts 
will  soon  occupy  our  attention. 
Cow-KEEpiKo.— 6'u6fc/-(iei-  ajid  Constant  Reader. — Too  late  for 

publication  this  week. 
Farm  Bcildivgs.— J.  IF.  C— Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  wait 
a  while  ?    Our  arrangements  in  reference  to  this  suDJect  are 
hardly  completed. 
Gvpsum.— ^  Yeoman. — Yon  mayuseit  burnt,  provided  yon  take 
care  that  water  never  comes  in  contact  with  it,  wnen  it  is 
together  in  quantity.      It  must  be  carefallv  scattered  about 
and  spread,  otherwise  it  will  cake  and  harden.    To  burn  gyp- 
sum is  the  cheapest  way  of  pulverising  it.    Its  chemical  qua- 
lities, excepting  those  which  it  bears  in  relation  to  water,  are 
in  no  degree  altered  by  the  process. 
Horn    Parisgs.— J.  B.  C— Ton  could  not  do  better  than  nse 

them  after  solution  in  sulphuric  acid. 
Mole  Plocgh.— H.  .U.  X.— This  implement  is  much  used,  and 
with  advantage,  on  the  permanent  partures  of  Gloucester- 
shire. It  is  generally  worked  by  a  chain  wound  round  a 
windlass  worked  by  one  horse  at  the  npper  end  of  the  field. 
It  IS  drawn  through  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  !S  inches,  at 
intervals  of  20  to  40  feet ;  and  after  a  field  has  been  completed, 
all  the  tunnels  made  by  it  are  crossed  at  their  lower  end  by 
an  artificial  spade-made  drain;  in  making  which,  care  is 
taken  to  open  a  communication  with  every  mole-plongh 
channel.  Perhaps  under  your  circumstances  it  is  the  best 
implement  you  could  use.  Yon  wiU  see  a  description  of  the 
implement  in  Mr.  Ransome's  work  on  the  "Implements  of 
Agriculture." 
PiGEOK-Do\'G. — /nyuirer.— Apply  8  or  10  cwt.  per  acre.  Mix 
it  with  any  convenient  matter,  such  as  mould,  rotten  straw, 
&c,,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  such  bulk  as  will  enable  you 
to  spread  it  evenly. 
Sdbsoil  PioncHiNO. — A  Subscriber.— V{e  know  of  no  case 
to  guide  us  in  answering  you.  It  is  Mr.  Smith's  opinion, 
and  one  which  appears  to  be  reasonable  from  a  consideration 
of  the  subject,  that  subsoU-ploughing,  sofarfrom  beingbene- 
ficial,  would  be  injurious,  except  where  the  land  has  a  good 
natural  or  artificial  drainage.  Much  land  is  called  dry  which 
IS  not  so  really.  If  your  land  has  a  free,  open,  rocky  or 
gravelly  subsoil,  you  may  safely  subsoil  plough  it. 
TiLE-piPE!.— 3/.  S.  £.— Your  question  is  only  answerable  as  an 
advertisement.  There  are  many  machines  manufactured  by 
Ransome  and  Co.,  Ipswich;  Barrett,  E-Xali,,  and  Co., 
Reading,  and  many  others,  any  of  which  appear  to  answer 
perfectly.  The  principle  of  all  is  the  same.  , 
\  AN  DiEME.v's  Land  Wheat.— £.B.— Thanks  for  ronr  beau- 
tiful sample,  of  which  we  shall  make  a  comparative  trial  as 
seed  with  some  good  English  varieties. 
•*  As  usoa!,many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.— Per  Lead  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  Jan.  9. 

Prime  old  Me&dow  ,  New  Hay        — t  to  —b  I  Clover     lOSt  to  ]20t 

«»r  iOSi  to  nOs  1  Inferior  Hay  90       100     |  Straw         32  86 

JoHjf  Coorssi  Saleimao. 
CCMBERLAND  MaRKKT,  Jan.  Q. 
Superior  Mond,  Hay  lOSito  114t  |  Superior  Cloverl  lis  lo  120a  \ 
Inferior  -  90         97      Inlerior        „      93        Ifa      Straw36«  toass 

NtwHay  -  —         —   |  New  Clover        —  —    | 

JoiBcA.  Bassk,  Uaj  Saleamaa. 
TVhitbchapbl,  Jan.  10. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOSi  to  108j  ,  Old  Clover      120b      125i 

New  Hay  -        90        loo  I  New  Clover     liO        115  I  Straw      2Sj  to36B 

'      „    Inferior   —         —   * 


POTATOES.— So UTHWAEK  Waterside.  Jan.  6. 

Till  arrival!  dnrinp  the  past  week  have  been  liberal,  e'pecially  from  the 
northern  diatrlcti.  At  the  cnnnnancement  of  the  week  there  were  a  few 
carpoei  nf  the  firtl  arrivals  ot  the  Scoi*;h  Reds  sold  at  from  Ms  to  100s  -  at 
(he  middle  of  the  week  ihe  arrivals  became  more  abundant,  and  the  follow 
"'K  pricei  were  submitted  to. 


Vork  Red I 
Perth 
Kiftihire 
E«rly  V front 
Lata  Devona 
Cornwall 
JtTMy  Blnei     • 
—       WbltM 


Kent  and  Esatx  Whites  -  —g  lo  — ( 

—               —       Kidneys  —  

Wiibeaoh  Kjdneyi   -        -  eo  C5 

—  Blues        .        .  _  _ 

—  Whites     -        .    

GnernMy  Bines          .        -  60  

—  Whitej       .        .  _  _ 
Prince  Regent) 


-     70         ~t 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK,— Jan.  8 


Plank,  per  fool  cube. 
3a  Od  to  &s  Cd 


Hound  Timber,  per  load. 
Oak      .        .      U  Of  to  6/  Oi 
Ath      .        .50  80 

Kim    L.        .      a  15         3    fi 
Beech  .25  S  lb 

Lime  .      3  10  4    0 

.     Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  «5  cwt,j,  15/. 'lo  IW. 


loch  board,  p.  ft.g 
4id  to  6d 

«i       6 


2.— 1545] 
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HOPS.  Fs:.  av.  :    .  - 

G«od  Mid  udEsst  1  G«d  W-*Id.;f  Keau 

EeBU       .         -         -    sra>eol2IL£s  lZhUo<'Ciia«3  -  r     ' 

FiJB^"at  •       -        -        S^  ^  u  ICJ  ICx. 

P  Armr»«y  fc  ^lerr^     -'  ■  ■  -  ^  i   :  -  -; 

COV£XT  GARDEN.  Jax.  11.— The  nnnseal  niLvi^ii^i^  ^:  I'^i 
weatber  daring  ste  week  has  cacsed  an  abandant  snppij  of  most 
articles  to  be  fcroneht  into  the  market ;  but  the  demand  fe  them 
is  far  from  bciog  taisk,  and  consequently  the  prices  remain  uearJj 
the  same  as  those  quoted  in  our  last  Report.  Good  specimens  of 
Pine-apples  are  ofitred  at  about  6*.  per  lb.  Hothouse  Grapes, 
although  Terr  scarce,  are  tei  to  be  met  with  ;  Portugal  and  Spanish 
sons  are  good  and  tolerably  abondant.  Of  Apples  there  are  in 
the  market  a  sort  called  Lady  Apple,  an  American  rariety; 
Kirte's  Lord  Nelson,  Koapareils,  and  Rihstones ;  good  samples  of 
the  latter,  howerer,  are  becoming  scarce.  Among  Pears  we  ob- 
serred  good  specimens  of  Gloat  Morceao,  ^Hnter  Nelis.  Passe 
Cohnar.  and  ?*e  Plus  Menris-  Oranges  are  plentiful  and  low  in 
price,  and  Lemons  are  als«  suf^lud  in  tolerable  abundance. 
ChesQuts  are  slightly  advanced  in  price;  other  XqEs  zem^n 
neariy  the  same  as  last  week.  Among  Vegetables,  Cauliftowers 
aie  noir  nearly  over  for  a  season ;  but  Broccoli  is  pretty  pleotifb]: 
it  has  not  altered  in  price  smce  last  week.  The  sapply  of  Cab- 
bages, Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  Winter  Greens  is  well  kept  up, 
as  is  also  that  of  Rliabarb,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus.  Spinach  is 
sonewhat  cheaper,  and  the  price  of  Leeks  is  also  rasher  on  the 
decline.  Aatcmn  Potatoes  of  good  qnality  have  been  offered  at 
about  6d.  per  lb. ;  Dutch  Tarieties  bring  atout  Sd~  per  lb.  Celeiy, 
Lettnces,  Endive,  and  other  Salading  are  plentiful.  Among  Cat 
Flowers  ■»€  notieed  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  HeKotropes,  Persian  Li- 
lacs.  Hyacinths.  Narcissasr  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Camellias, 
Gneranas,  Tulips,  and  Bose«. 

Ora^tea^  pw  a-xra,  Sif  to  a» 

—  per  ICO,  4.t  CO  ISr 

—  b£ner,  perKO.  i2f 
LsBota,  per«(nea,  li  io2a 

—       per  leo^  es  CO  1-is 
TluwwTi.  per  iwi  Ti ,  6i 
Svws  AJaenda.  pesl^.  3*&itoSs 
^  Cob  XtiTs,  ae;  ICO  IVs.,  I50>  v>  tSCi 
I  Noes,  Suwltioi,  £i* 
'      —    Br*a2.  I6t  rozCt 
I      —    Sooai^h,  £E~i 
i     —    Cob,  IS* 


ro  BE 

-L    JiURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS,  held  aC  a  low  rental, 


LET,    with    immediate  possession,  a  smaii    OASHES  AND  RA-FTERS. — Persons  making  altera- 
...  .  .    .      ^  tions   in   their  houses,   who    may  have  anr  Sashes   and 

Rafters  to  part  with,  may  hear  of  a  parchaser.  br  sratin^  the 
breadth  and  leneth,  size  of  the  ^lass,  and  price  per  foot.— Apoly 
to  C.  Z.,  Post-office.  Koaresboroa?b. 


:  contiguous  to  a  railway  station,  and  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
the  City.    There  is  a  "Propa^liog  House,  PUnt  House,  with 
Pits  and  Franes.    Tne  Stock  consists  ot   Ericas  in  varieties, 
■^.'■.h  some  fine  grown  specimens;  Epacris,  Anlea  iodica,  Cho- 
r;ma,  Star.dard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Evergreens,  Herbaceous 
.:\ts,  &c.  &:i.    This  is  an  oppcrtunity  rarely  to  be  met  with 
,   r  any  pe-son  who  can  command  from  150/.  to200^ — Apply  to 
(  Mr.  v.".  Watts.  Norseryraan,  &c..  Stoke  Newington-xoad,  Mid- 
dlesex ;  if  by  letter,  prepaid. 


PATENT      ELECTRO-PLA.TED 
.     ARTICLES  in  e^ery  varied.-,  at  the  E^r 


Gi3pe«.HMhaese,p.lb.,S«  toSt 

—  Spnnid.  ^cs-lK,  lOd  to  1«  Sd 

—  Panogsl.  B«r  lb.,   l«tD3« 

—    Kitdbea,  3>  to  S< 
Pe»rs,  I>«s»,  per  h£-«.,  «•  to  & 
Potannaue*.  per  dot,  3m  4s 
M«dUis,  per  kiBsel,  Si^  to  lOs 
Rlbem,  per  leeOfc,  1«>  »  ISOf; 
Cfc«B«tB,  per  pec^  3i  U  G> 
W«2mits,  aJMUed,  1^  voSBm 


vecetabi.es. 


Caiteco,  per  acvea,  GimU2^ 

BrveeeH,  per  hastdle,  ueJ  mSt 


t  Salsalyt  per  boack,  Li  to  la  S^ 

ILee&s,  per  dox.,  I>to2t 
Guiic;  per  IK,  6J  to  Si2 
teioin,  per  teaea,  44 
—       Ur^e,per&c»bel,Sito3ce£ 
SeTTel,perb£..«ieTe,lx  SJ  wS>  i      —        Spaai^,  p«z  dtcL,  U  u> 4« 

JervsuZini^ob,  p>  h£-«T.,  Zj  Ul46s  ;  ^aDocs, per  SK,  S<  to  IM 
FotKtoe*,  per  ton,  SCtr  to  Ste  '  CzpdciiBis,  per  160,  4a  to  8x 

—  ewt^.  Si  e£  lo 5a  '■■  Leucc«,persces«ye<to  1x6^ 

bosliel.SiaitoSi  Cel^Tf,  niiite,  perteaeii,10dto1cGd 

—  Kidaev.  per  bsii.,  3t  toSi         —        Red,  p^  6e»eb,  92  to  Si 
TsnipSiperdME.  KL,l«G^u£t  Gi     ■-    — 
Red  Beet,  per  doc,  Ij  to  3> 
Carxoo,  per  du.  bdx.,  3«to  7« 
Bssil,  per  beaek,  ai  to  3i 
Bhohub,  perWnfle,  U  3/  to  Is  &I 
Sokalew  per  pSBaes,  U  G2  to  3t  fii  i 
Asaij%f;aa,  pez  faoBU^  3*  to  8*.  i 
Hone  Radish,  perbuidle.  Is  G£  W5c  ; 
SkvacT,  per  boaeli,  3d  to  3d 
Spuaek,  pN' sieve,  2>  6^  to  3i  £2 
Siaoiionerm,oerbcBcfc,  U  to  1*  S2         I 


EBgJTe,  per  score,  1>  to  Sk  Qf 
Mdiircceis,  per  poctle,  U  to  It  S^ 
Scull  Salads,  per  psnset*  a£  to  a£ 
W^£tencre»,  p.  1^  sst.  btn.  Sito  Si 
Psrslef ,  per  dox.  boades,  St  Co  4i 

—        Rooss,  per  baadle,  M 
Tam$oa,  per  baBd,6i 
MiBC,  perbcBcb.  Si 
Maijocam,  per  bos^,  Sii  eo  Sd 
CberrO,  per  paamec,3j  to4£ 
Chms,  per  100^  U  to  3i 


SMTTHFIELD,  Movdat,  Jan.  6. — Fer  stone  of  S  lbs. 
BtnScoes,BtT^fxa^i^  **  Oufis  :3  i  Best  Sons  &:Hal£^Kd3    4s  0to4i  A 
Ben  Sb«rt  Hc^as  •    3    &     ^    "^  (  ^^^  Kaog-vaals     -       -334* 

Secad  qnality  Bssti    -    3    0      3    6  |  Bwes  asd  seosad  cnaH^    3    3      3 
Calrea      -       -        -       -40461  Pigia         -       -       -        -    3    4      4 
Besstsi,  2964;  Sieep.  SMBO;  Calves,  S;  P^.SEOl, 

TbeBe<rftES&  nTerybeaty  iedeed  to-day,  ahhtwgfc  ebeaqpgay  a laaer 
E^ter;  tbe  deatsad  is  very  limited.  Our  top  qoocamaaa  aro  oolj  realised 
iaso^eiastaBeeste'tbe  bes£«03^^s;  4sb^£  the  racse  ^^aexal  price  &e 
good  Sooc^  fte-.  sad  %  IM  tor  Ebe  best  Shot  Hcsas.  Tse  d#maad  Sas 
ilvttam  bas  istiier  inenased;  tiae  sapply  »  aboot  the  sme  as  laat  veeS:^ 
talenblyeaodfix' tbe  tine  (f  year.  Erezytbias  is  r^bd3y  dlspved  cf  ax  the 
pncea  qaned  abore :  tbe  risein  WoofabKipndDcedabR^Beuia  theSbeep 
trade.  Ve&l  tsade  is  Tuy  doD,  as  raAw  lover  prices-  Pock  tsade  is  latber 
^0re  Irre^T-. 

Fbidat,  Jan.  10. 

7*be  mooJc-  cf  Bvab  Bessts  to  ebu  dsy^  3fa£&e£  is  bet  ssaS,  aad  ve  are 

-  -n-  J-  .    -  J  -w      -r^a  T~t-c  tbe  piesatte  of  ue  C  !tklama<a  ai^ezajiaad- 

▼  >  ^aey  to  izspzoraaenc  ia  cnde.    JUtbon^ 

'v  jaiiaaC-es  over  maadsj*i  pHees,  -we 

"^     B-sc  Seocs,  4sto  ti  Sd;  best  Sioct 

'   c    We  bavebQCTeryfeir^sbeep 

::i  -  tbe  ben  Weibers,  at  abcoe  t^ 

f.  -  o  4B4d.  Looewoob,  &Sd  to  4s; 

£-r  ~i.ie,  ac  tnffii  as  to  SB  6d.    Tbece 

,  a  good  Calf  is  folly 


=i3a-«dto4s4d. 

.o,  p£9,  asa. 

41,  ITessSd! 


MARK-LAXE,  Moxdat,  Jan.  6. 
THaRB  was  a  small  show  of  "Wheat  samples  irora  Esses  I5iis 
morning,  and  a  fair  quantity  firom  Kent ;  the  conditioii  gene- 
rally was  much  a^'ected  by  the  weather .:  ail  excepting  the  very 
fiuest  dry  samples  whicdi  crt>tained  last  week's  prices,  met  a  slow 
heavy  sale  on  barely  as  good  terms.  Taere  was  scartsely  any 
business  doing  in  Foregn  Wheat,  and  irs  vslae  is  nnaitered. 
Hie  picked  samples  of  best  Barley  sold  &^ee!y,  bat  others  barely 
supported  late' rates,  and  grindingqaalitiesaremnch  neglected. 
B^ns,  both  old  and  new,  are  \$.  cheaper.  White  Peas  are  un- 
altered ;  Grey  inqniied  after. 

SEU3I&H,  PC&  EUFKBIAZ.  QUASrSK.  S.  S.  g.  S. 

TVi:e^t,E$N=^SeB^SBd  Snadk     .       .    WH:e  40  £9  B«d    .  43  4S 

XccJoik,  iJaaiBiSdiea  an&Yc^shSre         .  —  —  Wbite  —  

BaxleTfMaM^aBddistallias  33ito3Ss  CbersHer  34  35  Griad.  97  33 

Oats,  li^BidB^ire  aad  ToEfeAixe    .        .    Folaads  SO  S3  Feed 

XcgtbngibeHowd  and  Seocd  .       .       Feed  SO    m      Potato 

Irisb     .        •        .       .  .        Feed  18    SS       Potato 

Slalc,  pale,  Alp         ' 54    c>3  - 

■.-^    Hertfesd  asd  Eskx  .         .        .        .        .  :S    es 

Bye 232:2 

Bessx,  M^aisfSB,  old  asd  sev     i?  to  34        T:^  SS    Zi       H^rruir 

-  Pifede,  Hdi^olaad      .    27  k>  40       WI=da  —    —        Loajood 
Pea*.  Woite         .        .        .        .    34  to  sr       Msile  31    S3        Grey"      3E?;  33 

FamAT,  Jan.  10- 

Thers  were  a  few  runs  of  Sn^isb  Wheat'  fresh  up  for  this; 

moniicg's  Market,  but  tke  trade  ruling  dull  little  progress  was 

mace  in  their  disposal;  sales  of  Foreign  were  ecually  limited, 

and  we  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  either. 

I  Mf  B  BiJx  ATS  aA  G  B  S  . 
Wbeat. ,  Bariey.     Ostx.      Rye.   '  B«aBs 
Xcrr.       ao  perQiastez^ 


CHEAP  AXD  DURABLE  R00yI^'G. 

AXD  THE  B3ST  RKSISTER  OP  PS05T  F02  CARnSX  TSES. 

ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDEXFRS,  ^■T:S.SESTiIE^',  AXD  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  ^  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings.  Bunbill- 
•  row.  Loo -ton,  Manntactarer?,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATE^~^  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Rocdng  Honses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,and  particuSarlir  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAIXST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  theii  supenor  anic!e.  tcMch  has  been  ex- 
Jkiinted  at  the  Great  A^cuUitral  Shoves  of  England,  Scotland, 
amd  Ireismd,  and  obtained  tMe  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
deapest  artide  for  roojinff,  ^  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
ganlens  of  sereral  ooblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  London,  and  in  differect  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE    OR   BITUMEN,     iTHE   same   as    selected 

AST>  USED  BT  SlR  ISiUEEST  BSCN-KL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TlTS- 
XEL,    BEING    FOCXD    THE   MOST   ELASTIC    ANT>    EFFECTIVE    EE- 

siSTsa  OP  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  iccperrioas 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-condactor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Wt.rmth,  Durability, 
and  EcoDomy. — Price  On'lt  0n"e  Pexkt  Pes  Sqcahe  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testamonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  an  v  Dart  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  lths  onxt  Factory  ix 

GrKAT  BaiTAtX  WHERE  THE  A50VE  DESCRIPTIOX  OP  ROOFLS-G 

IS  MADEi,  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS.  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 
A  Sample  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


IMPROVED  ROOFIXG  FELT. 

McKIB  BIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particniarly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  2!nc,  Tiles, 
Tbatcta,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roomasr.  from  its  Economy, 
DnxabiMty,  and  Lightness.  It  is  qoice  iEpervlons  to  wet  ?jid 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
beat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
It  is  nsed  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  oth^  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  reqoires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  nowin  very  general  use  for  Roo^g  Houses, 
Verandahs.  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalss,  Railway  Stations, 
Ic^ouses,  &c  Sec,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Com,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  doiahie,  and 
poitahle  Roof. 

This  ImproTed  Roo&ig  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths^  not  beingrsabject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  coiitinnous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  eennot 
percolatetfarongh  the  nail-hoIes. 

TESTnXONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  l,  1S44. 
H.  C.  BownE3»,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKibbin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  mai^y  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  nsed  extensively  in 
Agrioiltnral  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signedl    Johx  Robhtsox^,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &xu,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5  J.  each  (being  less  than 
9$.  6d.  per  square  of  1 00  feet] . 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDBN", 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  IS,  East  India  Chambers,  Lead  en  hall-street,  London. 
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RAMS  FOR  RAISING  TVATER  'WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,    where  a    fall   can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN" 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  tiis 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  fron,  which 
will  stand  Hie  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Foontain 
Jets  Sxed  en  the  premises  fcr 

inspection.    Every  kind  of  Garden   and  other  Pnmps, 
Engines,  Baths,  &c    Honses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


WeU 


_  I  T\ RAINING  OF   LANID.  — THE   WORKMAN'S 
^  if  ,  -■--'  A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailet  Dexton",  is  mace 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Mesirs.  Joxes,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holbom,  London,  price  30^. 


AND      GILT 

ablislimetits  ot  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTO.N*  &  C'l.,  West  End — 22.  R^ge-i-  Street, 
comer  of  Jermyn  Street;  City — 15^  Mootirare  p-.rcet.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  Qudsr  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  c!>nfitie  tiicr  owa 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  qa-t!  tyorly, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark, '  ■  E.  &  Co.,"  unoer  a  crown. 
Old  articles  repiated  and  gilt. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  eq^ia'.  'o  f.c^-  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.'s  Patent  Process,  ibis  i>rcc«ss 
b«ng  carried  on  in  I-.oodon  o/i?y  by  Messrs.  Blltingron  ^  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  tha;  all  goods. miy  b:  forvvarrted 
direct  to  their  establishments,  23,  Re?eoc  Street  corner  of 
Jermyn  Street) ;  or,  45,  Moorgate  Street,  C^fy.  New  Go6ds 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  aod 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  ol  the  Kifkgdem  and  abroad  free. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  aid  gently 
and  effectuallv  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gectlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  ontwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  Dnc'''rofortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  pes  .  by  Mr. 
A.  BixTON.  -to.  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receivinc  a  poitage-stamp. 


LINGH.OI,  BROTHERS.  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENuGRAPH, 
or  PER.MANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden- borders.  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  cf  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  l^b;Is  have  been  manuracttired  by  LrvcHAM, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anythirgof  the  kind  before  offered  t'o  the  Pubiic,  and  for 
neatness,  ourabiliry,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  fcr  Hcrttilan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticulrural 
Implement  Warehouse, -io,  KihgWilliam-street,  London- bridge. 
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OANS.  — TO     FARMERS    AND     OTHER?.— 

The  sum  of  20,000/.,  and  several  smaller  amounts  not  les 
than  150/.,  to  be  advanced  upon  Leasehold  or  Freehold  Property, 
Reversions.  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities,  Life  Interests  and 
good  Personal  Security,  or  upon  Assignment  of  Farm  Stock. 

Apply  to  Mr.  MuLi.iNS.St.MichaersChamhers,St.M'chaers- 
alley,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  Combill,  London  :  it  person- 
ally, between  the  hours  of  II  and  3  o'CIock.    Letters  pre-paid. 
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ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 


portant  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisioos  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose- 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  tiiat  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  fi^nest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brnshes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Fie?h  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valnsbl?  p-operfies 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  dtirabtiicy,  by  means  tf  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  aU  intermediate  parties'  profits  aa^ 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Ouly  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford -street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  '•  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

READ  the  following  TESTIMONIAL  in  favour  of 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which  is  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  prejudiced  person  that  they  are  all  that  is  required  to 
conquer  disease,  and  consequently  prolong  life:  —  "To  T. 
Roberts  &  Co. — Sirs, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  testi- 
monial, which  I  have  jast  received  from  Mr.  Williams,  Union- 
street,  Nottingham. — Yours  obediently,  G.  Batters,  Chapel- 
bar,  Nottingham." 

"  Sir, — Printing  is  a  great  blessing  to  mankind,  fcr  ccw  I  am 
enabled  to  make  known,  through  you,  a  perfect  core,  bv  taking 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  of  extremely  had  ludigestirai,  a  Bilious 
disorder,  and  Sick  Headache,  which  I  have  been  subjected  to 
for  years ;  and  money  enough  has  been  paid  to  physicians  and 
surgeons,  which,  now  would  ha^e  been  a  little  fortune  to  me. 
I  wish  every  fellow- creature  clearly  to  understand  ihat  I  was 
wonderfully  relieved  by  taking  one  box  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS.  Accident  threw  a  testimonial  in  my  way  cr  a  miracu- 
;  lotis  cure  of  a  bilious  attack  and  sick  headache,  Tae  second 
!  box  enabled  me  to  go  about  tny  business  with  spirit  and  ala- 
i  crity ;  and  by  taking  two  or  three  more  boxes,  I  am  happy  to 
add  my  humble  testimony  of  a  perfect  cure  of  that  dreadful 
disorder — Biiions  and  Sick  Headache — which  ren^iered  me, 
before  I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  unfit  for  business.  Con- 
sidering the  loss  of  time  and  pain,  persons  wcud  find  that 
one  box  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  is  worth,  instead  of  Is.  l:;^., 
as  many  guineas.  May  all  persons  make  trial  of  PARR'S 
LIFE  PILLS,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  yours  thankful'r, 
"To  Mr.  G.  Batters."  M.  Williahs,  Uuion-st., Nottingham.'* 
PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  are  sold  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors.  See  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,' ia  White 
Letters  on  a  Red  Ground,  on  the  Government  Stara~''. 
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SCBSTIIL  TES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  &  CO/S  COMPOSITION  for 
rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable  Fabrics, 
transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Substitutes  for 
Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  so  liable  to 
breakage,  mnch  warmer,  admitting  a  softer  light,  and  such  a 
genial  degree  of  heat,  that  the  tenderest  Plants  and  Seedlings 
never  bum  nor  scorch  under  them ;  they  will  be  found  invalu- 
able for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making  Awnings 
for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Balsams,  &c.  Market 
Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affordingprotection  to 
Early  Vegetables,  Wall-ftnits,  &c. 

PRICES,  &C. — Composition  in  Pints,  2s.;  Quarts,  3s.  6d. 
EiCh  pint,  when  diluted  with,  turpentine,  will  make  about  a 
;/::^t  suSciently  fioid  for  use. 

PREPARED   TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF    FABRICS. 
— Paper,  33  in.  wide,  6d-  per  yard.    Calico,  31  m.  wide,  \s.  per  , 
7  ird^    Linen,  2S  in.  wide,  is'  6d.  per  yard,  in  6  yard  lengths.  I 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  preiared  Fabrics,  may  i 
■:e  had'by  applicaticm,  and  letter  pre-paid,  to  the  Proprietors,  j 
s:  theManufactory,  High  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 

For  Agency  Appointments  apply  as  above. 


SEASONABLE  FESTIVITIES.— The  gaiety  that 
reigns  supreme  at  this  festive  season,  when  friends  and 
lovers  assemole  at  the  social  board,  or  whirl  in  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  dance,  indnces  both  sexes  to  he  more  than  usually  de- 
sirous of  shining  in  personal  attraction,  and  to  devote  a 
greater  share  of  attention  to  the  toilet.  It  is  at  this  particular 
season,  that  the  virtues  and  sixctrLABLr  happv  pro- 
perties OP  THOSE  AUXILIARIES  OF  PERSON'Al  BEAUTT,  ROW- 
LAND'S EALYDOR,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OEL,  & 
ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  shine  pre-eminent  in  their  power; 
while  the  white  and  suran~Iike  necfc,  the  rich  lururiant  trusSt 
and  the  Pearlif  set  of  Teeth  form  admirable  trophies  ot  their 
L\-E3Tii£ABLE  QUALITIES  !  The  august  FatTouage  conceded,  by 
our  Gracious  Queen,  and  the  several  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  Beauties  which  adorn  the  circles  of  Princely 
and  Regal  Magnificence,  and  the  confirmation  by  experience 
of  the  infallible  efficacy  of  these  ereatii-e  relocating  SpfcificSj 
have  characterized  them  with  perfection,  End  given  them  a 
celebrity  unparalleled.  As  presents  for  both  5exes,  none  can  be 
more  recommendatorv,  or  more  now  in  general  use. 

*»*    Ask  for  •■  ROWLAND'S"  Articles.    All  others,  under 
the  same  names,  are  SPURIOCS  IMITATIONS  ! ! ! 


Jnst  PubUshed,  in  One  small  vol.,  i2mo, 

RaL       CHEMISTRY 

Bv  Edward  Sollv,  Esq.,  F.R-S. 

Biperimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

London  :  5,  Charles-street,  Covent-Garden. 
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THE    GARDENERS'    CHRONfeCLS    AND    AGRICULTURAL  GAZETTE. 


[Jan.  11. 


PRINTED  FOK 


TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

.  BOOKSELUJJ^.  AND   rcBi.lsnEIlSjrp    UniTEHSITT     CotlBOB 
~'"~-     UPPER  GOWEr  _>? 


DARLEY'S 
SCIENTIFIC    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE  USE    OV 

'    SCHOOLS.  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  famish  a  Series  of  Elomcntor- 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
pnhlic  at  large.  To  yonth  of  either  sex  at  puhlic  and  private 
schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  ncgrlected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  heen  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
Itndies ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  principles  uf  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  oiir  commonest 
Ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  tho  memory ;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


A  Neiv  Edition  O^eing  the  fifth)  is  now  ready, 

A  SYS'TEM 

OP 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
erf  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prta 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE   DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  As.  6d.,  cloth. 


31. 
New  Edition  (Just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO  THB 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY, 

In  which  the  Elemerts  of  Abstract  Science  arc  famlliartied, 
fUostratcd,  tmd  jeadei>.>.  .  -^ctlcally  aseffd  to  thu  various  pnj- 
-poees  of  ll/e,'with'xiDxaeron8  Cuts.  -* 

3t  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  49.  Bd,,  cloth. 


III. 
Thibd  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

£l  Section   OZ3    PROFO^TZOIS'S   and 
P^OGHESSIOlffS. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  is.  fid. 

"  For  Isradents  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  theao 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Al^obra." 

— Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanics^" 


IV. 
Second  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb  Plane  anA  Spberical. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    the 
Aiiplicatio.  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 
Price  31,  6d.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Vinu  Enokjltinos. — ISmo,  Si.,  cloth  lettered. 

"There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conTcycd  In 
a  most  winning  aod  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  UtUa 
volume,  which,  not  Ices  for  the  norelty  of  its  plan  than  tho 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  cridil  on  tho  taste  ubA 
talaqts  of  its  prqjcctor  ana  •ditcr<  Mr.  Darloj."— £un. 


Price  4d.  of  any  Bookseller, 

THE      A  T  H  E  N  ^  U  M 

JOURNAL     OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    ART, 

[Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  : — 
n.cviCT7S,  wifb   copious  extracts,  of  every  important  New  Eaglish  Book,  and  of  the  more  important   Foreign 

JSei-urts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  all  Papers  of  Interest. 
Autljentic  Aceouints  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 

Criticisans  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  CoUeotions,  New  Prints,  &c. 
SSustc  and  Brama,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New  Music,  &o. 
Eiograplilcal  Wotices of  lien  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 
Ci-iginal  Papers  and  ?oeics. 

Miscellanea,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 

Tlie  dltliensauni  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and 
tho  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information,  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Price  Gd.f  tree  by  post, 

THE     RAILWAY     CHRONICLE. 

A  Paper,  giving^an  Account  of  every  Railway  Meeting;  every  New  Line;  every  Eng-ineering  Railway  Improvement;  every 
Fluctuation  in  Price :  in  fact,  everything  that  can  aflfect  the  money  value  of  Railway  Investments. 
*»*  A  Piospectus  will  he  sent  to  those  wiio  may  furnish  their  address  to  the  Office,  14,  Wellington-st.  North,  Strand,  London. 
'shie  Wew  Volume  coinmeuced  January  ^.     Each  year  is  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-page  and  ludes. 


THE 


Price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 


HISTORY    OF    FRANCE, 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST    PERIOD. 


BY  EMILE  DE  BONNECHOSE. 
The  Two  Volumes  of  the  French  Edition  comprised  in  the  one  of  the  Translation. 


Price  Sff.  6fl.,  cloth, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA, 

BY  JOHN  FROST. 
London  :    D.  Bogue,  Fleet-Street. 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— THE  HIS- 
TORICAL REGISTER— containing  all  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  News  of  the  Weel;,  suitable  for  ilie  perusal  of  Families, 
and,  in  addition,  a  Register  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
ot'  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  with  ample  Biographies  and  Auto- 
graphs of  all  remarkable  Persons  on  their  decease. — Publlslied 
every  Saturday  morning.  Office,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand.  Six- 
pence Stamped. 

r---"-       ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 


AJ  OTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  -Registrars  of 
-L^  Rirlbp,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  RegiRtrar-General,  and  the  Clerks  of 
large  Parishes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  receive  annnnncemtnts  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages, for  the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  and  will  supply 
proper  forms  on  application.  A  copy  of  the  REGISTER,  con- 
taiiiiiig  the  notice,  is  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  the  party 
inserting  it.  The  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  is  published 
every  Saturday  morning,  Sixpeocp,  stamped. 

ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 


br-~    DEDICATED  TO  THE  YOUNG   HOUSEKEEPERS 
^    tfe^rra  OF  ENGLAND. 

Publishedt!iiEdav.7s.6d.,  fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
ODERN  'COOKER!',  in  all  its  Crunches,  re- 
uced  to  fi  system  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of 
Private  Families.  In  a  series  of  receipts,  all  of  which  have 
been  s'rict'y  tef'cd.  i^id  arc  given  with  the  most  minute  ex- 
actnps^.    B>  f...  .a  ."i-,  .v..-- _ 

Lnhdon  :   LoWowAV,    Pnnww,  GnKi*:r.' nnd  LoxoiiTANS. 


vn 


Plll)li^lle^  ihis  dav  (.Sui'.iriia>  j,  price  S;^/.,  stamped, 

rpHE  LIFE  of  M  AJOR-GENEKAL  SIR  WILLIAM 

X  NOTT,  from  exclusive  infnrmatinn.     Witti  his  Autograph. 

Also  of  A.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Aucmitkct,  S:c.  ;  MEMOIR 

of  M.VILt.EMAIK,   &c.. 

In  the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  Ko.  II. 

No.  I.  c-'ntfiiiicd 

Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda;  Professor  Webster, 

with  Autographs  ;  William  Henry  Burgess,  Engraver;  Morris 

Morris,  the  Astrologer,  &'C. 

Order  of  asiy  SSTewsvencler. 


Just  published, 
JAMES'S  WORKS.— Tlie  Third  Volume  of  the  new 
J  and  Illuslratetl  Series  of  the  WORKS  of  G.  P.  R.  JAMES, 
Esq..  containine  "THE  HUGUENOT,  A  Tale  ok  thh  FnEVCH 
Protkstakts."  witti  an  Illustration  on  Steel,  and  a  new  and 
highly-finished  Portrait  of  tlie  Author. 

Medium  Pvo,  price  s.?-,  cloth. 
Vol.  1,  containing  tlie  "  GIPSY."  was  luiblished  July  I,  1844. 
Vol.  2,  rnntaining  "  MARY  OF  BURGUNDY,"  was  published 
Oct.  I,  1844. 

London  :  S^iith,  EtnKe,  and  Co.,  65,  Cofnhill. 


WITH  100  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Just  published,  price  15s.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
-T^HE  G.\RDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST, 
-*-  Volume  III.,  containing  several  hundred  Original  Papers 
and  Treatises  on  Floricultural  subjects,  together  \Tith  the 
Garden  Practice  for  the  entire  Year.  A  few  copies  of  Vol.  I. 
price  7s.  Bd.,  and  Vol.  II.,  price  lOs.  6d.,  may  still  be  had  ;  the 
Three  Volumes  comprising  the  best  Miscellany  of  Gardening 
ever  publislied, 

London:  R.  GnoOMBRincE,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


"yHE  GARDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST.— 

-»-  The  Subscribers  to  this  Work  are  respectfully  informed 
that  Part  I.  for  1SJ5.  price  One  Shilling,  aud  No.  1,  price Three- 
prnce,  T.'crc  published  on  the  Ist  of  January  by  T.  Hooisro.v, 
154,  Strand,  and  may  be  procured  by  all  Booksellers. 

Advertisements,  Books  for  Review,  and  Communications  for 
the  Editor,  to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  154,  Strand. 


NEWSPAPER  OFFICE,  15,  Coventry  Street,  Haymar.ket 
London.— Kstablished  upwards  of  30  years  * 

'y  MUDIE  and  SONS,  Agents  for  the  sunplv  oftbe 
-L  •  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  and  AGRICULTUKAi, 
GAZETTE,  forward  that  and  all  the  other  Loudon  Newspapers 
{a  correct  list  of  which  maybe  had  on  anplica'ion)  with  the 
strictest  regularity  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
Colonies,  free  of  postage;  and  by  the  morning  Mails  if  requisite 
T.  M.  and  SoKS  beg  to  state  that  they  print  the  entire  address 
of  their  Customers  on  tjie  wrapper  when  ordered  for  si.\-  months 
or  longer. 


Now  rtady,  iii-l  vol.  Svo,  of  70S  pages,  -with  Statistical  Tables. 

in  cloth  boards,  iSiv, 
T>URAL  ECONOMY;  in  its  Relations  with  Che- 
-B-^  mistry,  Pby.'^ics,  and  Meteorology;  or  an  Applir;^tinn  of 
the  Principles  of  Chemistry  and  P)>ysioio^y  to  the  Details  of 
Practical  Farming:.  By  T.  B.  BnussrNGAL-LT.  Member  of  thn 
Institute  ol  France.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  iind 
Notes,  byGKOROE  Law.  Agriculturiat. 

London:  H.  Bailliere,  219,  RegCDt-street. 


'riiE  H0RT1CULTUR.\L  MAGAZINE.  —  Mr. 
^  HouLsTON,  1£4.  Strand,  published  on  the  Ist  of  Jan., 
1845.  Price  One  Sliillini?.  Part  L  of  the  "  KORTICULTItRAL 
MAGAZINE,"  a  New  Periodical  on  Flowers  ami  Gardening-, 

CuNThNTs:— Cultivation  of  Haniy  Lilies— Pruning  Forest- 
trees— Ornamental  Timber— Application  cf  Manures— Lnnd- 
scapc  Gardening,'— Man  fiercmcnt  of  Grape- Vines— Plntitinp 
Sliruhs— Gra'tii.r:— Hyhridisinp— norticnUural  Buildincrs— De- 
scrij.tion  of  New  Flowers — Wnndcrsol  tiie  Vegetable  KiuEdom 
—Designs  for  Eot-k  Gardens  —  Irri/ratlnir  Lands  —  Select 
Fuchsias— ILirdy  Annuiils— Reviews— Practical  Gardening-. r.nd 
.Mimnfjrmf  lit  of  Hothouses,  Greenhouse^:,  and  Frames— Horti- 
cultural Notes,  S:c. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  26th  of  each 
month. 

The  Iritrodoctory  Mumhrr.    containing:  n   %'ariety  of  Oripinnl 
Essays  and  a  Plan  of  ihc  Work,  may  he   suli  had,  i)rico  Is.,   of 
luos.  HouLBTON,  151,  Strand,  LondoH,  and  all  liookscllcrs.. 
Price  Sixpince,  free  by  post. 


In  Bvo,  boarda.  with  very  numerona  wondcutB,  price  10s.  6rf., 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY: 

S'ritucTUKAL,  Pnvsloi.ooiCAr.,  Svsti;;iaticai.,  and 

MfiDICAI.. 

Being  a  Fourth  Editiim  of  the  "Ontlinc  cf  the  First  Principles 
of  lloteny." 
Con tHnts  iif  till:  ^Vorl!—\.  STRUCxr/nAl,  and  PllvsiOLooicAr, 
Botawy: — 1,  Elementary  Ort^ans;  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  6, 1.eaf-buds  ;  (i.  Leaves ;  7,  Fnod  arid  Kecretioos  ; 
8,  Flower-buds  :  y,  Inllortsccnee;  10,  Moral  Envelopes  ;  11,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  IS,  Female  Orjans;  IJ,  Ovule  ;  15,  Imprcg. 
nation;  I6,  Fruit;   17, Seed;  18,  Acrogens,nrFlowerlc«»  Plants. 

II.  sVsTKMATicAL  Botany  :— 1,  Linnenn  Sexual  System;  2, 
Analytical  Method;  3,  Nuturul  System  ;  ■!,  Nnlural  System  of  Dc 
Candolle  JMi's  I'lirtilluslriUedwilli  NummiisFiKKresofllie  drtiiile 
a/t/ie7ntji-etmp'trt(iTit  Nufurij/Ordrrs)  :  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Mkdicai-  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe  ;  with  an  E.vplanation  of  the  Purpases  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylok  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 
'J'HE  FAMILY  HERALD,  the  Cl.eapest  and  most 
JL  Amusing  and  Instructive  Miscellany  ever  published,  is  the 
only  English  Periodical  which  contains  all  that  has  yet  appe.'j-ed 
in  Paris  of  this  extraordinary,  mysteriously  true,  and  hichlv 
interesting  Tale,  by  Eugene  Sue.  The  FAM  I LY  H  ERALD  has 
now  become  a  universal  Fireside  Companion— the  wplcomo 
guest  of  every  home.  Wisdom  and  cheerfulness,  mirth  and 
propriety,  are  so  happily  blended  in  its  ample  pages  as  to  unite 
the  favourable  opinion  of  all  classes,  tastes,  End  ages,  l-ub 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers  at  One  Penny,  and  Montlil'y  Par's 
at  Si.\pence  ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  who  receive  a 
weikly  parcel  from  London.  Order  Parts  15  to  "u  neally 
bound,   price  3s. ;   or  Numbers  63  to  S7,  price  2s.  4d.'  Try  a 


Number. 


GCHOOL  of  CHEMISTRY  and  NVTURAL  PHI- 
^-J  LOSOPHY,  ItOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION 
London,  under  the  directi.m  of  JOHN  RYA.vf,  LL  t).  M  D  aiii 
Professor  BACHHOFFNER,  M.A.  Ph.D.  The  Course  of  CHF 
MICAL  LKCTUKES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS 
for  GENERAL  STUDENTS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  kc.  uudej 
the  Direction  of  Dr.  John  Ryan,  will  commence  ou  TUESDAY 
the  'Ith  of  Febrnary.  ' 

The  STEAM- NAVIGATION  CLASS,  for  NAVAL  OFFICERS 
and  others,  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  the  3d  of  February 

The  CLASS  lor  RAILWAY  ENGINE-DB  I  VERS  will  com- 
mence on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  t!ie  Ith  of  Februarv,  at  Eight 
o'clock.  These  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Tucsdavs  aud 
Thursdays. 

Daily  Instruction  in  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION  and 
PRACTICAL  ANALYSIS,  by  Dr.  Ryan. 

A  Syllabus  ol  the  various  Clcsses  maybe  had  at  the  InstI 
tutlon. 


FOR  WINTER  WRAPPERS.  GREAT-COATS,  AND  OUT- 
SIDE GARMENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS,  SEE 
BERDOE'S      VENTILATING     AVATERPROOP 
CLOTHING   ESTABLISHMENT,  GQ,  Cornhill,  where  »n 
inspection  is  eouflclently  invited  of  a  large  and  Superior  stock 
of  first-rate  garments  of  the  above  description  at  rea«onnbl.- 
chnrges,  and  really  waterproof.    Also  of  Berdoe's  well-known 
FROCK  for  nil  Seasons   (which   has  stood  the  testofmoie 
than  six  )  ears' extensive  trial,  and  completely   sunersecics  tlo 
"  Macintosh  "),  SHOOTING  JACKETS,  &c.    The  uDove  made 
to  measure  at  same  chargci  in  a  few  hours. 
W.  Beruok, Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &e.,  69,  CornhiII(North  -side  ) 


jnd  h«.,„,B,cK  Mmi»rr  J5vA»,,<,f  No.  7,  Church-r.n-,  Si„l,-«  N.wlr.tion 
both  in  Ih.  cBMDtyof  Miidlccx,  Printer.,  2t  Ih.irOHiM  in  J  oir.Ii.rrd  *. 
in  the  precinct  of  Whit.fiUri,  in  th.  CJit  of  London  ■  and  nnKli.h.d 
br  th.m.tlh.  Oflico,  No.  S,  Ch.rl.-nrcet.  in  the  r"i;i.  .f  s,  I'iolx 
C0T,nt-(i.-.rden,  In  tkewld  «.iintr,  wh.r.  ,11  Adverti«.o.e«.  ..d  ro„S 
munleatlon.  u<  u  k«  iddieiigd  lothi  jBdli.i._s„turd«r  Jan.  u.^iini. 
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[Price  6d. 


Achlya,  Gold  Fish  attaclied  by 
Agri  Hoiikultaral  Society    of 

U'eslern  India        .        .        - 
Acri,  Imp.  Society  of  Ireland 
Allotments,  remarks  on 
Aniucaria   imb-icAia,  seeds   of 
Bee-flowers,  list  of  .        . 

Sicton  Gardens  noticed 
Hones  as  manure        .        .        - 
Baddlea  Lindleyana 
Calen<^ar  of  Operations 
Camellia  reiicolaia 
Cattle,   to  feed   with  Potatoes 
Chalk,  conversion  of  into  gypsum 
Clothing  for  gardeners 
Cucumber,  Mills  on.  rev. 
Cycas  rev'luta,  at  Bicton 
Dairies,  town  ,- 

Deane's  Stoves  _        .        . 

Dibbling  machine, Newberry's 
Itrainirg,  effect  of  -  42  i 
Familiar  Botany  - 

Flax,  culture  of         .        .        - 
Fleurisies  ambolantea.  aniyal  of 
Florists'  flower  goeds 
Gardeners,  clothing  for 
Gold  Fish,  di^ea;e  of        -        - 
Goofeberry-bnsh,  to  prare 
Gypsum,  chalk  turned   into    - 
Harrow,  remarks  on  -        - 

Heating.  Deane's  Stoves  fijr 
Johnson's  Almanack 
Liebigand  Pla>  fair,  v,  Sprengel 
Manare,  bones  as  -        - 

—     sulphuric  acid  and  bones 


Markeihill  Agri. 
meeting  of 


Soc., 


IN'DEX. 

35  e  Meadows,  water         .        -        . 
!  .Mice,  trap  for             ■- 

38  b  Microscopical  Society 

43  6  !  Mills  on   the    Cacumbpr,  "rev. 

43  c  I  Mis!etoe,   trees    on    which    it 

40  a  gr.<ws                .... 

39  a  I  Newberry's   Dibbling  machine 
38  c  I  SyiapbxA,  seeds  of           -        - 

42  a  '  Oak,  remarks  on        -        -        - 

40  a  I  Pelargonium?,  select 
30  b  Pip,  gf  a  wild  breed 

37  c  '  Pine.  Highland          ... 

43  a  Plantations,  national 

42  c  ,  Plants,  propatratioa  of  by  leaves 

37  a  '      —    potting  of          ... 

38  c  I  Potatoes,  effect  of  nipping  the 

35  c  ■       flowers  off                -        .         . 

43  a  '  Potting  plants             ... 
33  a  '  Fr»>paffation  by  leaves 

41  c  Putty,  to  make            -        .        - 

44  a  Quercus  Quexigo 

36  c  yuinces.  Chinese 

42  a  I  i^alt,   effect  of  on  Tulips 
35  c  I  Seeds,   lo  change 

37  b  \      —    of  florists'  flowers    - 

37  a  Sheep,  cure   for  red  water    in 
35  c  S'-ylops  .Meliit£B         ... 

40  a  Sulphuric    acid    and   bases   as 

42  c  manure             .... 

41  a  Tomtit,  remarks  on 

38  a  .  Tree,  to  secure  the  fraitiag  of 
33  a  Tulip'.  eff.;ct  af  salt  on    - 

43  b  \  Vines  for  a  greenhouse 

42  a  I  Water  DrOpwoit        ... 

I  ^^'illcove  Broccoli      - 

43  a  Woodiice,  to  trap       ... 

Yorkshire    Agricult.      Society, 

43  b  Juiire*'  Report,  rev. 


THE  TRU£  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


45  a 
40  6 
23  a  I 


37  e 
41  c 

-30   b 

37  f 
40  b 
43  6 

36  a 

37  a 
35  a 


37  B 
3i  C 
33  a 
40  b 

39  a 
33  a 
33  a 

45  a 
37  b 

46  b 

36  b 

43  a 

37  e 
37  c 
33  a 

40  e 
40  c 
37  c 
40  e 


GRAND  FLOWER-SHOWS  AT  GRAYESEND, 
KENT. — ExJiibitors  are  respectfully  informed  that  two 
Shows  upon  a  large  scale  will  take  place  next  season— the  first  at 
the  Terrace  Gardens  on  the  IJth  day  of  June,  and  the  second  at 
RosherviUe,  on  the  Sih  day  of  July  nest.  The  Prizes  will  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  Exhibitors  to  attend,  and  will  be 
paid  without  deduction  on  each  day  of  Exhibition. 

A  List  of  Prizes  may  be  obtained  at  the  OSce  of  this  Paper,  or 
of  "W.  A.  CooMBK.  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Gravesei^d,  Hon.  Sec. 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 


JG.  WAITE,  Wholesale  Seedsman,  I  and  4, 
•  Eyre- street-hill,  Halton-garden,  London,  returns  his  best 
thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  he  has  hitherto  received, 
and  beg-s  to  call  the  attentinn  of  his  friends  and  the  public  in" 
general  to  the  fGllowing  Reduced  Scale  of  Prices  of  a  small 
portion  of  his  very  extensive  Stock: —  £  s,  d. 

"Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarf  Peas  .        .        .        per  quart    0    7    6 
A  splendid  new  variety,  growing  only  one  foot  high, 
producing  a  larger  ppd  than  any  of  the  same  habit : 
the  seed  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and  larger 
than  any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation.    It  has  been 
grown    at  the  Royal  Gardens  at    Frogmore,  and 
approved  of   as  a  new  variety,  and  also  at  Her 
Majesty's  table,  for  its  superior  flavour. 
Carrot,  Sne  selected  Altringham        ,        .        per  cwt.    6    6    0 
„      imported  Dutch  Frame  .        .  ,,  6  10    0 

„       Scarlet  Horn „  5  12     0 

,,       Long  Surrey „  6     6     0 

,,       Green-topped  "White       ...  „  2  10     0 

Mangold  Wurzel,  long  red         ...  „  2  10    0 

ij  „        long  yellow  .        ,        ,  „  3    0     0 

,)  ,,        yellow  Globe         .        .  „  3    0    0 

Beet,  ■white „  5    0    0 

Parsnip,  large  Cattle  .....  „  2  10    0 

Leek,  Bread  Flag ,,  S    S    0 

All  other  kinds  of  seeds  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  London,  and  of  genuine  quality. — Jan.  IS,  iS-45. 

SPLENDID     K  E  W^     PLANT, 
"LUCULIA  PIXCLVXA,'* 

LUCOMBE,  PINXE,  and  Co.  have  now  a  few 
healthy  plants  ready  tJ  send  out  of  this  roost  beantiful 
and  highly  fragrant  Greenhouse  Plant,  which  is  figured  and 
described  in  the  present  month's  Number  of  the  "  BotanicEd 
Magazine,"  conducted  by  Sir  Williaii  Hooker  _:  and  the  fol- 
lowing, quoted  therefrom,  is  that  eminent  Botanist's  opinion 
respecting  its  merits. 

"At  the  commencement  of  a  new,  or  third  series  of  the 
■Botanical  Magazine,'  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we 
are  able  to  present  our  readers  with  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  most  fragrant  plants  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  publish  in 
aiiy  of  our  columns.  Much  deserved  praise  was  bestowed  on 
the  Luculia  gratissiraa  (Tab.  3046)  by  our  fair  correspondent 
who  communicated  that  lovely  shrub,  but  it  may  be  said, 
without  diminishing  aught  from  that  species,  that  the  present 
far  excels  it,  no  less  in  the  size  and  delicacy  of  its  flowers  than 
in  their  poveri'ul,  yet  agreeable  fragrance.  As  a  species,  too, 
it  is  totally  distinct  from  that  just  mentioned,  the  only  hitherto 
described  oae  of  the  genus." 

Price  and  other  particulars  maybe  ascertained  on  application 
to  LucoMDE,  PixcE,  and  Co., 
EXETER  NURSERY. 

ANDROMEDA     FLORIBUNDA,  XRei?e 
(weU  rooted),  2is. 
20  Hybrid  and  5  Scarlet  Rhodcdendrons,  15s. 
50  Do.,  Variffated,  Scarlet,  and  others,  D.i.,  35s. 
12  Do.,  ard  12  choice  hardy  Azaleas  (named),  l5s. 
25  New  Gent  do.  do.,  2O5. 

50  Strong  Plants,  with  buds,    do.  do.,  505. 

25  Fm  .11  American  Shrubs,  1  of  a  sort,  10s. 
50  Dwarf  choice  Roses  (named),  20s. 
100  Do.  do..  2  of  a  sort,  SOs. 

loo  Moss,  20s.;  25  crim-on  Moss,  ICs. 
IS  Papers  of  Flower  Seeds,  5s.;    36  do.,  10s.,   forwarded 

post  free. 
Priced  Lists  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  can  be  had  by  post. 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  BROWN  are  sending  the  above  to  any  part, 
on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1S45. 


"XT^OUELL  AXD  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
JL     ply  [as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  01  who-n  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state,  and  such  as  they  have  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  many  of  the  Nobility, 
as  well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yocell  and  Co.  two  Certificates  of  Merit  for  it. 
Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        x'2    0     0 
Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25     do.  .         .    0  12     0 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 
'FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and   HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  YOL'ELL  and  Co. 's  Advertisement   in  last  week's 
Gardener's  Chronicle.     Sis  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety),  for  6s. 

ARAUCARTA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  planted  by  YOUELL  Axn 
CO.  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Windsor,-  also  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Eirl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wai- 
siogham.  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris.  &c. 

YOUELL  AXD  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms  :— 

Four-year-old  plrnts,  in  60-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  fi^e  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  43-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  last  week. 

YOUELL  AXD  CO.'S  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  will  be  found  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  Europe :  full  particulars  and  prices  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardener:i'  Chronicle  of  the  Qth  of  November  last. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nuiser}-,  Jan.  13,  1S45. 


MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCH3L\S. 
ITT  J.  EPPS  beg5  to  announce  that  he  intends 
V_V  •  sending  out,  in  February  next,  TWO  SPLENDID 
FLCHSL\3,  which  he  can  with  confidence  recommend,  as 
being  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  known  ;  they 
have  merited  the  highest  opinions  of  Dr.  Li.\-dl.st  and  Mr. 
Gl5\-nt  of  any  this  season. 

NYMPH. — This  beantiful  flower  was  raised  from  "Venns 
Victrix,"  and  it  is  far  superior  both  in  habit  and  richness  of 
colour;  the  flowers  are  of  a  medium  size,  tube  and  sepals  pure 
white,  sligbtly  veined  with  pink,  sepals  expanding  exhibiting  a 
large  bright  velvet  plum-colour  purple  corolla.  The  habit  is 
truly  splendid,  of  a  dark  green  fleshy  foliage,  resembliogEppsii, 
but  not  so  large,  and  quite  as  free  in  growth— an  immense 
bloomer.     lOs.  6d.  per  plant. 

Dr.  LiN'nLET's  opinion. — See  Gjrdeners'  Clironicle,  Oct.  12, 
lS4i. — "  W.  J.  E.— Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  and  striking 
variety,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  coilectioQ  ;  there  is  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink  in  the  tube,  which  changes  to  white  in  the 
sepals,  and  these,  which  are  long  and  expanding,  terminate 
with  green  points  ;  rosy  purple  corolla,  flowers  of  a  moderate 
size.'' 

QUEEN  OF  THE  BEAUTIES.— This  is  the  most  striking 
variety  imaginable ;  the  tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  beautiful  waxy 
light  buff  colour,  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  very  large, 
of  a  splendid  dark  crimson  blood  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
purple,  habit  fine,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.     lOs.  6d.  per  plant. 

Dr.  Lin'dley's  opinion. — See  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  Sept.  23, 
IS44. — "  W.  J.  E.— Your  seedling  having  a  very  light  tube  and 
sepals  with  green  terminations,  and  the  crimson  corolla  having 
a  purple  tinge,  is  a  distinct  and  Landsome  flower  of  a  medium 
size." 

Mr.  Glexxt's  opinion  of  both.— See  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
Sept.  2S,  1S44.— "Mr.  Epps.— We  are  very  dainty  about 
Fuchsias,  and  wish  to  see  very  different  things  to  the  plants 
now  out,  bnt  the  two  sent,  one  with  pale  outside  and  violet 
coroUSj  and  the  other  pale  outside  and  scarlet  corolla,  are  quite 
good  enough  in  their  individual  flowers  to  let  out  with  credit 
if  the  habit  be  good;  their  principal  fault  is  a  slight  green  tip 
to  their  sepals,  but  they  are  far  better  than  the  vast  majority." 

Plants  sent  carefully  packed  in  tin  boxes  [postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  a  Post-office  Order,  or  a  reference.)  Agents:  — 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Wsirner,  Seedsmen,  &c-,  Cornhill ;  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  M'Mallen,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  6.  Leaaenhall-street, 
London.  Drawings  of  the  above  may  be  seen  at  either  place. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  where  not  less  than  three 
Plants  of  each  are  taken. — Bower'Nurserv,  Maidstone,  Jan.  IS. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 
"WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MaRESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD. 

SUSSEX. 
■\\7M.  WOOD  and  SON  respectfully  beg  to  inform 
•  »  their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  in  the  season  of  1S43, 
they  were  supphed  by  Messrs.  Yocell  &:  Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
with  a  quantity  of  plants  from  the  orisinal  stock  of  the  true 
F.A.STOLFF  RASPBERRY,  from  which  W.W.  and  Son  are  now 
enabled  to  offer  caues  of  the  genuine  variety  for  general  sale. 

Wm.  Woon  and  Sox  feel  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  to  make 
this  announcement,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  Yocell  &  Co.,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  canes  of  the  true  variety  can  only  be  had  of 
them,  or  certain  specified  agents,  although  it  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Y.  &  Co.  to  Wood  End  Sox  f  jr  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  a  stock  for  sale. 

W.  W.  and  Sox  therefore  take  this  cpportunity  of  assuring 
:  their  Friends  and  the  PubLic  that  Ihev  are  now  ready  to  famish 
I  strong  canes  of  "THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY"  (in 
jits  pure  state,  Eis  supplied  by  Yocell  &  Co.),  at  the  foUowiflg 
'  reduced  prices :— 30s.  per  ico,  or  6s.  per  score. 


HLRST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
6,  Leadethall-strcet,  London,  beg  to  offer  to  their 
Friends  and  the  Public  the  following  choice  varieties  of 
GARDE^i  SEEDS.  &c.  5.  rf. 

Peas,  Ccrmack's  Prince  .Albert  (the  earliest  known),  per  qt.  l     6 
„    Essex  Champicn  (splendid  new  Pea) ,  delicious 

flavour '  .        .        .        ,,    I    6 

„    Cormack's  British  Queen  [fine  late)  .        .        ,.26 

„    Ward's  Incomparable  (much  admired,  large 

crop,  and  fine  Savour) ,,2    6 

Beans,  Wonder  Long  Pod ,,    0    8 

„      Monstrous  Windsor 1.    0    9 

Radish,  Wood's  Early  Transparent  Short-top      perpacket    0    6 

Turnip,  Early  Nonsuch,  fine „    0    6 

Carrot,  New  German  Horn ,,    0    6 

„      James's  New  Scarlet ,,16 

,,      Hurst  and  Co's  improved  Altringhaan  ,        „    0    5 

Brocoli,  Walcheren  (uue),  splendid  kind  (comes  in 

October) ,,10 

„      Hammond's  New  Cape  (September&  October)     „    1     0 
„      Matchless,  new  superb  white  (fine  headsin  Feb.),,    1    0 

„      New  Roman  (March) j»     0     6 

„      Cha-jpei's  Cream  [April)         .        .        .        .        „    0     6 
Conve  Troncbuda,  a  delicious  winter  vegetable    .        „    0    6 

Cauliflower,  fine  Asiatic ,,     l     0 

JjCttace,  Wood's  improved  Bath  Cos  ,        ,        .        ,,0    6 

„        Snow's  New  Cos ,     1     0 

„        New  Imperial  Cos ,,10 

Onion,  new  White  Globe  ,06 

Brussels  Sprouts,  fine  imported         .        ,        .        .        „    0    6 
Cabbage,  Shilling's  New  Queen         .        .        .        ,        ,,    0    6 

,,        Josling's  Victoria ,,    0    6 

,,  Wheeler's  improved  Imperial  ,  ,  .  ,,0  6 
Beet,  Cattle's  extra  nne  Blood  Red  .  ,  .  .  ,,06 
Celery,  Jones's  Matchless  Solid  Red         .        .        .        ,,0    6 

,,      New  Eaithnut ,,     0    6 

,,      Seymour's  Superb ,,0    6 

Parsley,  Myatt's  Superb  Garnishing  .        .        ,        ,,06 

Frame  Cucumbers,  Elphinstone's  Prince  Albert      .        ,,10 
„  Latler's  Victory  of  England      .        ,,10 

„  Warwickshire  Hero    .        .        .        ,,10 

„  Victory  of  Suffolk       .        .        .        ,,10 

,,  Cuthill's  New  Black  Spine  .        ,,10 

„  Weedon's  celebrated  Black  Spine     ,,    l     0 

Melons,  Cabul ,,10 

„      Beecbwood,  new ,10 

,,      Winds  r  Prize „     1     0 

„      Matta  Greenflcsh,  and  many  other  excellent 

sorts ,,10 

Potatoes,  Soden's  Early  Oxford  (too  well  known  to 

require  description)  .        .        .    per  peck 

„        Haigh's  splendidnew  Kidney,  fineflavour 
andlarge  produce  (about  ten  days  later 
than  tlie  Ash-leaved)         .        .         .        .        „ 
„        New  Red  Kidney,  very  early,  boils  white 

(delicious  ficvv-wr)     ,,,..,, 
,,        New  Dwan  Golcfinder        .        .        .        .        ,, 
Rhubarb,  Mvatt's  Victoria         ....  each 

„        Marshall's  Early  Scarlet    ....,, 
Currants.  New  Dutch  Red  Grape 
Raspberries,  Fastolff,  strons  canes 
Anemones,  splendid  mixed 
Ranunculus  .... 

Tuberoses,  Double  Italian 

Tigridia  Concbiflora ,,12 

,,      Pavonia »»    3 

Peach,  Walburton  Admirable,  new  late,  fiae  trained 

Dwarfs each  10    6 

Fine  Giant  Asparagus,  Seakale,  &c.,  &c. 

Selections  oi  Seeds  carefully  assorted  and  packed  for  Foreign 

Climates. 

General  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

N.B. — A  List  of  new  and  choice  Flower  Seeds,  &c.,  will  be 

published  in  March. 

DAHLIAS.— SEEDLINGS  OF  1S43. 
WHALERS    "DUCHESS     OF    ST.    ALB-\N'S," 
'  »     a  delicate  primrose,  tipped  with  dark  mulberry,  a  mosS 
unique  flower  and  petal,  shape  and  size  of  Ansell's  Unique; 
took  the  third  prize  at  Saltbill  grand  Show  in  1S43.    Dwarf 
habit — 3  feet.     Strong  plants  in  May,  10s.  Gd.  each,  unless  six 
plants  are  ordered.    Was  not  exhibited  last  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  most  severe  family  s^ictio::,  having-  lost  my  wife 
i  and  three  sons  and  a  daughter  in  a  short  space  of  time- 
!      "ADMIRATION,"  a  shaded  orange,  margined  with  bright 
'scarlet;  a  most  desirable  show  flower,  from  its  coasiancy  and 
'  shape,   and  novel  colour,  never  showing  an  eye  t'-ie  whole 
I  season;  fine  habit;  height4feet.    Strong plantsin  May,  Ios.6(/. 
I  each,  unless  six  or  more  plants  are  ordered.    The  stock  of  this 
'  variety  is  small;  orders  will  be  executed  according  to  priority 
!  of  application. 

j  SEEDLING  FANCY  VARIETIES  OF  1S43. 

1  WHALE'S  "MADAME  VILLABOIS;"  white  ground,  tipped 
i  with  pink ;  a  very  showy  variety  for  the  clamp  or  border ; 
•  height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  6d. 

;      "MADAME  HANSARD;"  carmine,  tipped  with  white;  very 
j  pretty  variety  ;  height  3  feet.    Price  fs.  €d. 
j      "MISS  DUNDAS  ;"  carmine,  striked  with  white;  a  fine  held 
I  petal ;  dwarf  haoit ;  height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  6d. 
j      "BICOLOR,"  crimson,    tipped  with  white;    very  showy; 
height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  6d. 

W.  R,  Wh.ale  recommends  these  varieties  to  be  trained  en 
the  ground  with  small  peg=,  and  they  have  a  pretty  effect.  He 
has  grown  show  flowers  this  way  with  great  success. 

A  few  dry  Ground  Roots  left  of  PrGctc-r^s  Nonpareil  and  Ber- 
mondsey  Bee,  Widoall's  Queen  of  Roses,  &c.,  and  most  other 
varieties  in  cuLivation,  reasonable. 
Elcot,  near  Huc^erford,  Jan.  13.  1S45. 

THE  SELF-PROTECTING  BROCOLI. 

JDELLISTON,  S^n.,  Bolicits  the  particular  at- 
•  tention  of  Gentlemen  and  Horticulturists  in  general  to 
the  above  superb  article  :  it  is  a  white  BROCOLI,  stacds  unri- 
valled for  its  beauty  and  flavour:  its  growth  is  pscuiiar  to 
itself,  inclosing  itself  as  its  undulating  leaves  grow,  until  it 
sets  to  perfection,  and  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever  offered  to 
the  public. 

Sold  by  Mr.  J.  Dsllistox,  jun..  Seedsman,  Royston,  Eerts, 
in  packets  at  2s,  6d,    Money  to  accompany  tue  order. 


per  dozcQ 

per  100,  £-2 

per  :b 

per  100,5s.  to 

,  per  dozen 


3     6 


3     0 
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A!)D:l£SS  TO   THE  KLA.VrauS  or   ENtiLAND. 

TRUE  HIGHLAND  P  I  N  E-T  R  E  E.— 
Mt  Lords,  Ladies,  avd  Gbvtlemen',  — The  time  has 
come  when  all  those  who  have  waste  lands  at  their  disposal 
should  plant  them  Of  this  I  am  fally  persuaded,  and  I  be^ 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  opinion  is 
f  Qoded.  England,  siener^^lly,  is  a  t'Ickly- wooded  country 
yet,  strange  thoug-  it  may  ajpeer,  it  has  not  been  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  argent  wants.  If  the  poor  farmer 
r-  qaire  an  oa^honse  built  for  his  cittle,  he  canoDt  have  it  be- 
caose  there  is  no  dca'-wood  in  the  nei-^bbiurhood  ■  be  builds  it 
therefore  of  whins,  orof  anyother  rub'iish  he  can  lay  hf  Id  of.  In- 
stead of  having  plenty  cf  fir- wood  on  al'  hands  to  f  nee  yoong 
hedges,  planted  like  other  things  on  the  cnmmon  surface  of  Ihe 
gTouDd,  military-like  fortificaM  ns  have  been  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  good  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  largest  counties  of  Britain :  it  is  on  'hose  banks  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  t'l  grow  hedges.  After  the  1st  of 
March,  when  the  Royal  A^rl^ru  taral  Society's  Prize  on  fences 
shall  have  been  awarded,  a  great  proportion  of  the  hedges 
Ihronghont  England  will  be  reconstructed  by  planting  them  on 
the  plain  surface;  ard  t^ie  question  will  thei  arise,  "Where  is 
the  wood  to  protect  them  in  their  young  stale  to  come  from  ?" 
Turning  to  the  railways  which  are  now  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  England,  another  and  greater  qiiestion  arises  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  wh'ch  will  be  required  iu  their  c  )n=tructi'n. 
Go  up.  I  am  told,  totheLebanousof  our  i&land— those  immense 
forests  in  the  nor'h  of  Scotland  and  there  hew  down  as  many 
trees  as  will  be  required.  From  'hose,  hnwever,  I  find  we  must 
expect  but  a  Umitf-d  supply.  Like  the  famous  Mount  of  o!d,  they 
are  already  overrun  with  the  axe,  and  a  contiDuance  of  tl'e  pre- 
sent rate  of  demand  for  a  few  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon  them  to  a  mere  remnant.  It  is  not  the  origiinal  numbers 
required  for  sleepers  which  will  effect  ttiis  change,  but  it  is  the 
iocessant  demand,  ad  infinitum,  for  timber  to  replace  that 
which  is  already  bad  down,  or  may  be  for  the  future  laid  down 
in  additional  lines.  Lo  k  at  it  how  we  may,  the  state  of  our 
country  at  the  present  crisis  prov  s  'hat  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  was^e  land 
were  not  created  to  be  a  scene  merely  of  unproductive  solitude. 
The  rains  with  which  ttiey  are  refreshed,  and  the  fostering  sun- 
shine that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  taaght  us  that  Provi- 
dence had  designed  them  to  cotitribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  though  Nature  has  been  unable  to  lead 
Ds  to  comprehend  her  lesson,  so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  ha-s  at  length  compelled  us  to  look  to  those  districts 
where  only  a  suSc'ent  quantity  of  timber  can  be  raised  to  mett 
our  increasing  wants.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  plant :  where- 
ever  there  is  a  wa=te  piece  of  ground,  moor,  or  moun'ain,  let  it 
be  forthwith  invested  with  trees,  for  every  year,  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  unquestionably  bring  with  it  an  additional  demand 
for  timber.  Thus  far  on  the  necesiitj  of  planting.  Allow  me 
Dext  to  bring  under  notice  the  sort  of  tree  I  would  recommend 
to  be  planted,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  tnis  Address.  That  tree 
is  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PIN'E,  for  introducing  which,  I  had 
the  honour,  along  \sith  my  brother,  o''  receiving  the  Highland 
Society's  prize.  It  isadm  rably  fiitcd.  in  every  respect,  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  uplands  throughout  England.  It  will  grow 
freely  on  all  soils  suitable  for  the  camraou  Pine;  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepers  it  is  unrivalled.  Brind- 
ley,  the  ceUbrated  engineer,  considered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Oak ;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  in  the  T'ansnctions  nf  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotlmid,  that  he  has  seen  some  of  it 
taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the  ronf  of  an  old 
castle,  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel,  and  tbat  it  was  actually  worked  up  into  new 
fnmiture.  "Such,"  says  Loudon,  "is  the  durabitity  of  this 
wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  Birch  is  often  found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  cracks  ir.to  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Pine  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." 

Mt  Loeds,  Ladies,  avd  Gektlemev,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  tree  as  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  much  bet'er  ramification  th:-in 
the  Cedar  ;  for,  as  sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measure  the  bold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  the  Seats  of  Norfolk  Jand  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England  ,  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  advantage  had 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  grand  evergreen  trees  ;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes. 
onr  parks  lose  almost  all  that  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  summer-time.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  but  were  they  ornamented  with  this 
Pine,  its  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  green  during 
winter,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  winter 
would  be  npucb  less  observed, and  our  country  residences  would 
at  all  t'roes  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompaniments 
£0  consistent  with  their  character. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  my  thus  ventuiiug  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  matters  of  English  practice.    My  suggestion  as  to 
the  improvement  of  park  and  pleature-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
ducing the  Pine  in  question  is  offered  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  ttat  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  has  been  always  di»tir,guisbed  for  its  refined  taste.    1 
am  ready  to  dispose  of  the  Highland  Pines  at  the  following 
prices : — 
Single  Plants,  strong  and  well  rooted  ,        ,        .    6rf.  each. 
Strong  Plants,  18  to  20  iDches  high       .         .        .     E*.  per  100, 
Strong  Plants,  15  to  18  inches        ....  30«.p.  1000 
Sroaller-hized  Plants  for  exposed  situations  lOs.  to  i;Os.  p,  1000. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  GRIGOR.  NuRSEavMAV.  Norwich. 

R  O  S  P  S 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MaREs'fIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX;  AND  AT  PARIS. 
IX/'M.  WOOD  AXD  SON  have  still  on  hand  a  few 
*  '  strong  plants  of  their  New  and  Superb  Seedling  Gailica 
ROSE,  "  MARGARET  MARY,"  a  full  description  ol  which  will 
be  found  in  their  former  Advertisement  of  Nov.  9,  price  5s.  per 
plant.  Standard  or  Dwarf  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Early  orders  are  sol'cifed. 

W.  W.  and  Son  further  beg  to  state  that  they  are  now  send- 
ing rut  Collections  of  ROSES,  at  the  following  prices,  the  se- 
lection being  left  to  themselves:—  per  doz,  per  100. 
Superior  selected  standard  ROSES            .        .    qas.    £   «. 
Snperb             ditto               ditto        .        .        .    30  or  10    0 
Select  dwarf  budded            ditto         .        .        .12  —  3  15 
Snperb             ditto              ditto          .        .        .     18  —  5    0 
Superior  dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots;        .        ,      9  _  2  lo 
Superb             ditto         ditto,  fine  show  varieties  12  —  3  is 
Fine  Climbing  ditto        .        .        .        .    9*-  and  12  —  2  10 

CatalOLues  of  Roses  will  be  sent  eritis  on  applica  ion. 
N.B.  Plants  will  be  presented  GRATIS,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  expense  of  carriage.      A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
be  required  *rom  unknown  correspondents. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussejc. 
TK/^M.  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  to  solicit  the  attention 
»  »  of  their  Friends  and  the  Public  to  their  enormous  stock 
of  COMMON  LAURELS,  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  varying  from 
58.  to  25«.  per  100.  Also,  Portugal  Laurels,  Arbutus,  and  all 
other  Evergreen  Shrubs,  which  they  can  offer  in  large  quan- 
titles,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices;  together  with  every  kind 
of  Flowering  Shrubs,  American  Plants,  Fruit,  Ornamental  and 
Forest  Trees. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  may  be  had  Gratis,  on  application, 
and  plants  will  be  added  to  each  prder,  to  compensate  tot  long 
carriage. 


ROSE  TREES  AN'D  ^'UR^ERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
\  *  R.  HOOKER  having  resolced  to  discontinue  the 
*^-^  cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  sale  aftT  the  present 
Season,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  exten^^ive  stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  Plants,  at  It-ss  than  half  the  usual  prices,  with 
a  view  to  clearing  the  urounris  as  soon  a?  p')ssib'e.  Perso"S 
taking  large  quantities  may  Uave  thenri  on  very  advantageous 
terms,— Brenchley,  Kent,  Jan.  18,  1S45. 


1  ESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Chelteoham,  Established  in 
<^  I8I5,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peculiar  adv.\n- 
tnges  to  Noblemen  and  Gen'lemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  F  irm  Bailiffs,  of  establ-shed  skill  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to, 

L^  ISIANTHUS  RUSSELLI-\NUS.— The  subscribers 
can  supply  strong  Seed,  saved  by  themselves,  of  the  best 
variety  of  t^is  favourite  Plant,  at  \&.  G^.  per  packet.    The  usual 
discount  to  the  trade,  when  12  or  m  ire  packets  are  ordered. 
Jas.  Dicksov  &  Sons,    Edinburgh,  January,  1!?45. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  ROSES. 

Tand  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
•  155,  Cheap'^ide,  L'^ndon,  have  now  on  sale  a  first-rate 
Collection  of  STAN' D  \RD  ROSES,  at  18s.  \,^t  doz.  ;  and  strong 
Plants  of  MOSS  ROSES,  at  6s.  per  dozen. 

A  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and    Herbaceous  Plants  will  be  for- 
warded free  by  post,  on  application. 

Rene  Langelier's  Early  KIDNEY  POTATO,  much  earlierand 
more  prolific  than  the  A3HLEAF,  at  3s.  ^d.  per  peck. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY,  in  return 
ing  their  sincere  thanks  to  their  friends  for  the  encou- 
ragement  thev  received  last  season   in  the   sale   of    the   true 
WALCHEREN   CAULIFLOWER,   beg  to   say    ihey   have   the 
entire  s'jpply  this  season  from  the  same  stock,  which  has  proved 
to  be  genuine;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seed  from 
the  true  kind,  they  cannot  offer  it  at  less  than  4s.  per  oz. 
True  Walcheren  Broccoli     ....        per  oz.     2s.  6rf. 
Ne    Plus  Ultra    Broccoli,  an  improvement  on  the 
Walcheren;    more  bardy,    produces    large,  milk- 
white  heads,  delicious  flavour,  and  may  be  had  in 
succession  fit  for  table  throughout  the  year  ;  per  qz.     5     0 
Victoria  Cabbage,  a  new  early  dwarf  kind,  of  a  most 

delicious  flavour per  oz.    2    6 

White's  new  dark  and  delicious  Beet         .  „         l    6 

With  every  assortment  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  cultivation. 
They  also  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  choice  and 
extensive  Collection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  comprising  German 
Asters,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Larkspurs,   Zinnias,  &c.    (which 
they  have  just  received  from  the  principal  German  growers), 
with  every  choice  and  novel  kind  of    Flower-seed  worthy   of 
cultivation.  Catalogues  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.    A  few  of  the  leading  articles  are  sub- 
joined : —  s.  d, 
50  varieties  of  the  finest  double,  dwarf,  and  glo- 
bular Asters,  in  original  packets,  as  imported, 
6d.  per  packet,  or  12  for       .        .        .        .        .50 
50  do.  do.  Stccks,  do.,  Gd.  per  piicket,  or  12  for    .     5     0 
Emperor  Stock,  which  lasts  two  or  three  years, 

and  blooms  twice  a  year      .        .        per  packet    I     0 
Anagallis  Parksii       ....  ,,  10 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  (warranted)  ,,  10 

Cineraria,  fiom  the  newest  flowers  of  last  year, 

per  packet ..10 

Calceoiaria,  do.  do.         .        .        .        per  packet    l     0 
Choice  mixed  Picotee,  while,  with  yellow  ground, 

per  packet     .        .        , 16 

Lisian  thus  Russellianus  .        .         .        per  packet     1     6 
Martynia  fragrans  (,rue)          .         .  ,,  I     u 

Silene  speciosa          ....  „ 

Thunbergia  Frezeri          ...  „ 

Viscaria  oculata       ....  „ 

Phlox  Drumn.ondii  (dark  variety)  .  ,, 

Primula  sinensis  (fringed)       .         .  ,, 

Nemophilla  discoidalis    ...  ,, 

If  the  last  14  packets  are  taken  they  will  be  charged!  2s. 
Nursery.  Hackney.  Jan  18.  1845. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS.  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK.  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  Road-making,  Form- 
ing Ornataental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Es'imates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
0'  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  LaTrn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrnbh^ry,  ?\nd 
now  growing  at  Queen's-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBDETl'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pall-Mali,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
tnine  Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  grafts,  and  full  f'f  foliage;  from  8s.  to 
25s.  each.— N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  iu  the 
country^ 


ACHIMENES— The  following   Collection    of 
truly  beautiful  ai;d  easily  cultivated  plants  may  t 
three  bu'.bs  of  eacli  for  7s.  6d,  or  individually  as  lollowi 
A.  coccinea  !;Cyrella  pulchella,  T.  coccinea) 

A.  graoriflora 

A.  lon£;iflora 

A.  pedunculata 

A.  hirsuta ,    ; 

A.  ro^ea 16 

The  above,  or  any  of  them,  w  11  be  sent  post-free  to  any  part 
of  Britain,  upon  an  order  for  the  amount  being  sent  to 
J.  MicKLE,  Gardener,  Folkestone,  Kent. 

Also,  Martynia  fragrans,  3  seeds,  Is.;  Welcove  Broccoli,  a 
fine  late  indispensable  sort,  Is.  per  packet,  or  2s.  td.  per  oz. 


f   Ibese 
be  had, 

Is,  Od. 
1    6 
1     6 

1  6 

2  6 

/■CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
vy  —For  Sale,  one,  two^and  three-Mght  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  nsc,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  \l.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  gl;  zed,  and  painted,  from  Ik.  per  foot.  Sashes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  Is.  Srf.  per  foot.— At 
James  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Ken'-road.  *»*  References  given. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLEgEX. 

THE    following    Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Framei 
Boxes  for  Balconiesand  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes, &c. 


UOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  .MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBORN. 

D  and  E  Dailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  moi'.e  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eflicient,  hut  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotlar.d,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblempn  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  21  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  op-  r.rtunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  estremel}'  complete 
and  convenient  kitclien  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  ft;r  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  tli"  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
a'tached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Gal'-anic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
FOUNnERS,    &C.,   &C.,   No.   2,    WlNSLEV-STREET,   OxFOED- 

STREBT,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


EnwARD  Bkck  vpill  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  poet. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
up'in  the  mostimproved  princiole,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  forheating Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cott^^im's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  mr&t  extensive  scale. 

Materials  maybe  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs.  &c.,  &c.,  and 
".very  description  of  fmplement  for  Aghicultural  and  Horti- 
ctJLTuaAL  Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-  street.  Oxford- 
stf  eet ,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


QTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^-^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Souihwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOl LERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horti'-ulturists  to  f^eir  mu':h  approved  melbod  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  tbe  r^'quest  of  numerous 
frier^ds  they  are  nnw  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copuer,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be-  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  au'horitv  ;  or  thev 
may  he  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  princmal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  mo=t 
ornani-^ntal  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

TJOT  WATER  HE.\TING  APPARATUS.  —  J 
*  A  PORTER  begs  to  announce  that,  in  addition  lo  the  manv 
other  and  valuable  purposes  fnr  which  Galvanised  Iron  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  he  is  now  manufacturingTanksand  Gutter  for 
Vaporising,  and  Pipes  for  heating  by  top  and  bottom-heaf,  Hot- 
houes,  Pineries,  Conservatories,  &c.  J.  P.  has  also  to  state, 
that,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  parties  of  the  greatest 
skill  and  experience,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  Plans  and  Esti- 
mates for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Buildings, 
Public  Edifices,  Private  Houses,  Churches,  Warehouses,  Manu- 
factories, &c.,  accompanied  by  references  to  executed  works. 
J. P.  docs  not  profess  to  offer  any  one  particular  form  of  Boiler 
as  the  best,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  but  adopts  those 
which  will  insure  the  greatest  share  of  efficacy  and  econom.y  in 
each  particular  case.— Grove  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  Rnof  and 
V  nee  Work,  Southwark,  second  carriage  turning  to  the  right 
from  Southwark  Bridge. 


]>^OTICE.— GUANO.— It  having  come  to  the  know- 
-L^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protec'ion 
of  the  British  Ptiblic,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernn.ents    they   respectively  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  cau  be  IMPORTED, 
nr  autlienticated  as  such,  by  any  otherthan  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Countiy  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz.: — 
Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jos.  Mvers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Henet  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 


London,  Jan.  18. 


Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 


'3.— 18.5.J 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  tlie 
Metropnlis,  has  hail  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  imiirovement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  nnd  in  the  ennstruction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  kconcmicai.  as  well  as 
■efifectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im. 
poitant  subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  ol 
consultine  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


^i)t  SartKener^*  Cfjronecle* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1845. 

MRETINGS   FHR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   VVEEKS. 
Tuesday,        J:in.  21     Hnrtiuultural         .        .        .        •        2  r  m. 

Tuesday,        .Inn.  31     T.innerin 8  p.m. 

Wbdnksday  J..n.  23    Socimv  of  .Arts.  .        .        .         8  p.m. 

Saturday,     J.in.  25    Roynl  BotHnio  ...       -1  p.m. 

Monday,        Jan.  27     Entomiilogical      .        ;        .       .       fl  p.m. 


Striking  the  leaves  of  plants  is  not,  as  at  first 
sight  may  appear,  a  process  more  curious  than  useful. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may  become  of  the 
highest  horticultural  interest.  Mr.  Barne5,  of  Bicton, 
in  another  column,  has  suggested  that  the  Camellia 
wouUl  be  much  improved  if  it  was  grafted  on  a  better 
stock  than  that  which  is  commonly  employed,  viz  ,the 
Single  Red  ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  Camellia  reticulata  itself  is  also  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  its  dislike  of  that  particular  stock.  He 
is  probably  right;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
■ascertiiin,  firstly,  whether  CameUia  reticulata  will  not 
grow  better  if  not  grafted  at  all ;  and,  secondly, 
■whether  it  would  not  make  a  far  better  stock  for  the 
others  of  its  race.  But  if  this  should  prove  to  be  so, 
there  will  remain  the  difficulty  of  getting  Camellia 
Veticulnta  cheaply  enough  to  be  used  as  a  stock. 
Striking  its  leaves  offers  the  only  means  of  doing  so; 
and  there  should  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  operating 
on  it  than  on  a  Theophrasta. 

This  is,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent who  criticises  the  statement  made  by  us  last 
week,  when  we  asserted  that  the  operation  of  leaf- 
«trikirg  surpasses  all  others  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. That  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  no  one  can 
deny  ;  for  what  thing  is  there  in  the  whole  circle  of 
gardening  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  a  plant 
may  he  multiplied  not  only  by  its  seeds,  by  iis 
branches,  and  by  its  buds,  but  even  by  pieces  of  its 
leaves — by  division  of  parts  which  the  passer-by 
regards  as  mere  objects  of  decoration,  and  scarcely 
of  greater  moment  than  the  green  shreds  of  linen  and 
velvet  which  the  flower-maker  stamps  into  a  wreath 
for  a  lady's  bonnet.  Can  we  possibly  conceive  any- 
thing better  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
prodigious  importance  of  these  wonderful  organs 
than  a  knowledge  that  they  possess  a  vital  energy  of 
such  force  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  young  plant.'' 
iPhysiologists  teach  us  that  leaves  breathe  and  per- 
spire ;  but  common  people  can  see  nothing  of  that, 
and  possibly  disbelieve  it.  The  microscope  shows 
the  leaf  to  be  a  most  complicated  and  elaborate  com- 
bination of  tubes  for  carrying  sap,  and  pores  for 
■ventilation,  and  twisted  threads  like  windpipes,  and 
•cavities  that  act  like  stomachs,  and  long  galleries  of 
communication,  a  single  square  inch  of  which  is 
more  intricate  than  the  skill  of  a  thousand  children 
of  Daedalus  could — we  do  not  say  contrive  but — 
imagine.  But  there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand 
■who  possesses  a  microscope,  or  can  use  it  if  he  has 
one  ;  and  statements  like  these  carry  no  conviction 
to  his  mind  ;  for  he  can  see  nothing  more  in  a  leaf 
than  in  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment.  The  regene- 
rating power  which  a  leaf  possesses  is  one,  however, 
palpable  to  the  senses,  and  which  all  men  can  see ; 
it  therefore  serves,  better  than  any  other  demon- 
stration, to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that 
it  is  an  organ  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  vege- 
table economy.  For  he  must  indeed  be  dull  who  can 
suppose  that  the  office  of  propagation  is  intrusted  by 
Nature  to  any  except  parts  of  the  most  essential 
consequence.  That  consideration  alone  should  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  ignorant  practices  of  smother- 
ing or  destroying  foliage,  for  which  bad  gardeners 
are  notorious. 

With  regard  to  its  importance  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  that,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  proved  ;  and  it 
is  mainly  in  the  hope  that  attention  will  be  skilfully 
directed  to  it  that  these  observations  have  been  made. 
It  will,  however,  we  trust,  be  considered,  that  if  the 
operation  of  striking  leaves  can  be  reduced  to  toler- 
able certainty,  it  will  give  a  new  arm  to  gardening; 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  several 
kinds  of  plants  will  readily  submit  to  such  treatment, 
others  may  be  brought  to  obey  the  same  power. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  nourish  a  leaf,  removed  from  its 
parent,  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion. The  difficulties  connected  with  the  question 
will  perhaps  be  diminished,  if  we  first  ascertain 
what  the  means  are  by  which  certain  leaves  have 
been  made  to  grow  already.  Mandirola  tells  us  that 
he  struck  his  Lemon  and  Orange  leaves  by  keeping 


the  soil  in  wliicli  iliey  were  inserted  coniiiiually  wet 
that  those  of  July,  August,  and  November  struck 
best,  and  the  spring  leaves  worst.  Mr.  Knight,  who 
made  the  leaves  of  tlie  comrtion  Peppermint  grow, 
planted  tliem  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  in  small 
pots,  in  heat,  under  glass.  Bits  of  Watercress  leaves 
will  strike  root  freely  ;  but  it  is  only  such  as  float  on 
the  water.  A  curious  in5tance  of  this  is  men- 
tioned by  Turpin.  The  larva,  he  says,  of  a  sjiecies 
of  Phryganea,  very  common  in  ditches,  uses  its 
sharp  jaws  to  cut  in  pieces  the  leaves  of  the  Water- 
cress, in  order  to  form  the  sheath  in  which  it  lives. 
But  the  stalk  is  the  only  part  of  which  this  little 
creature  makes  use  ;  the  leaflets  it  snips  oft';  these, 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  float  about  until  they  shoot 
out  a  few  rootlets;  next  follows  from  the  centre  of 
sucli  roots  a  conical  bud,  and  presently  afterwards  a 
young  plant  springs  into  existence.  The  common 
way  of  converting  succulent  leaves  into  plants  is 
to  place  them  on  damp  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  cr 
without  one,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leaf. 
.Mr.  Neumann  does  not  tell  us  how  he  struck  bits  of 
Theophrasta  leaves,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that 
it  was  done  under  bell-glasses  like  olher  cuttings  : 
he,  however,  states  that  the  end  of  the  stalk  should 
always  be  a  liitle  buried  in  the  earth,  and  that  the 
leaves  should  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  branch ; 
the  result  is  then  more  certain  than  if  "  radical" 
leaves  are  selected,  by  which  we  suppose  him  to  mean 
leaves  near  the  bottom  of  the  branches. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  water  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  sap,  in  order  to  nourish  the  leaf,  and 
that  this  is  mainly  relied  upon.  There  are,  how 
ever,  some  other  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  to  select  leaves  at  the  right 
season  :  if  they  are  too  young,  they  are  not  capable 
of  feeding  themselves  when  sundered  from  their 
parent;  if  too  old,  their  vigour  is  impaired,  and 
their  vitality  on  the  wane;  this,  too,  diminishes  the 
chances  of  success.  Hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that 
Mandirola  preferred  the  leaves  of  July  and  the  fol- 
lowing months — a  period  when  the  Orange  leaf  in 
Italy  is  in  its  greatest  vigour ;  and  this,  too,  seems 
to  explain  the  reason  for  Mr.  Neumann's  direction, 
that  leaves  should  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  a 
branch. 

A  second  precaution  should  doubtless  be  the  appli- 
cation of  more  warmth  than  the  leaves  had  been 
previously  subject  to.  All  the  vital  energies  of 
plants  are  increased  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  nothing  should  be  neglected 
that  would  stimulate  the  flagging  powers  of  life. 
Aided  by  warmth  the  leaves  form  their  secretions 
faster,  generate  their  cellular  matter  faster,  and  so 
form  their  callus  sooner.  Quickness  of  action  is 
everything  in  such  an  operation  as  leaf-striking. 

A  third  condition  to  insure  will  be  perfect  equabi- 
lity of  moisture;  the  leaf  inust  not  be  expected  to 
feed  by  the  end  of  its  stalk  exclusively,  but  food 
must  be  presented  to  its  whole  surface  :  not,  how- 
ever, too  much,  nor  too  little.  If  too  much,  the  leaf 
will  be  unable  to  digest  it,  and  will  perish  of  reple- 
tion ;  if  too  little,  the  cells  will  collapse,  their  exci- 
tability will  be  impaired,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
experiment.  In  this  consists  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  operation,  for  leaves  have  very  different  powers 
of  taking  in  food  and  of  digesting  it;  and  nothing 
but  experience  can  adjust  exterior  conditions  to  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  species. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  need  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  is  the  necessity  of  exposing 
leaves  to  the  free  action  of  light.  In  natural  condi- 
tions, a  leaf  does  something  more  than  feed — it 
breathes.  The  one  act  is  as  needful  as  the  other. 
In  the  light,  respiration  goes  on  freely ;  in  the  dark, 
itis  suspended,  or  at  least  is  much  impeded.  But  in 
sunlight,  a  leaf  not  only  breathes,  but  loses  water — 
a  circumstance  of  no  importance  to  it  while  upon  its 
parent  plant,  because  all  loss  is  then  made  good  from 
instant  to  instant,  through  the  veins  which  pass  out 
of  the  stem.  Separated  from  its  natural  source  of 
supply,  the  condition  of  the  leaf  is  entirely  altered ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  loss  occasioned  by 
evaporation  should  be  as  equally  and  instantaneously 
compensated.  The  only  way  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty is  by  covering  leaves  with  bell-glasses,  whose 
edges  are  sunk  in  the  damp  sand,  or  earth,  in  which 
the  leaf  is  to  be  struck.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  will 
always  be  in  contact  with  moist  air.  Under  a  bell- 
glass,  the  perspiration  of  a  leaf  in  sunlight  is  then 
so  much  diminished  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  be- 
cause, if  the  leaf  is  losing  water,  it  is  also  absorbing 
it,  and  this  as  copiously  as  its  necessities  demand.  It 
may  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  its  breathing,  without  danger  of  injury. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  state  whether 
thin  leaves  will  really  bear  any  amount  of  sunlight 
under  the  circumstances  justdescribed  :  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  inquiry  ;  and  we  now  commend  it  and  all 
other  questions  connected  with  this  operation  to  the 
ingenuity  and  skUl  of  those  whose  knowledge  of 


plants  enables  them  to  grapple  with  difficulties. 
We  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  no  one  can  institute  a 
series  of  experiments  into  the  sul  jectof  leaf-striking 
without  gaining  very  valuable  physiological  inform- 
ation, whether  he  succeeds  in  the  attempt  or  not. 

We  were  not  an  hour  too  soon  in  our  warning. 
Thejleurkles  amhutnntes,  whose  kind  intentions  were 
exposed  by  our  Paris  correspondent  (p.  0],  are  here. 
One  set  h-is  landed  a'  Sjulhamp  on,  and  another  is 
established  in  London. 

Tlie  former  of  these  worthies  offers  hliK  As- 
phodels, ii'J  Asphodels,  the  Emperor  of  China, 
Cardinal  Tonkin,  Aurora,  a  climbing  plant  to  deco- 
rate a  summer-house,  bearing  .50  flowers  on  the  same 
stem,  of  different  colnurs,  wiih  the  smell  of  the  Jon- 
quil, and  remainin;5  in  flower  4  months;  the  Im- 
perial Rush,  which  grows  0  feet  high,  violet  and  blue, 
v;ith  a  white  he.irt,  and  remaining  4  momhs  in 
flower,  '^c,  SiC,  &c.  The  other  honest  man  will  sell 
Yellow  Oleanders,  Yellow  Moss  Roses,  Violet  As- 
phodels striped  with  yellow,  and  Green-yellow  Ane- 
mones, blue  in  the  middle,  and  "  flourishing"  every 
three  months.  » 

Surely  no  one  will  be  simple  enough  to  fancy  that 
these  attractive  descriptions  belong  to  anything  new. 
It  is  ten  to  one  that  the  blue  Asphotlel  is  the  common 
Harebell ;  and  as  for  the  other  fine  names,  people  may 
depend  upon  it  that  they  belong  to  things  just  as  com- 
mon, if,  indeed,  they  can  be  madeloapply  to  anything. 
We  would  just  take  the  liberty  of  making  one  sug- 
gestion. Good-natured  people  are  apt  on  these 
occasions  to  say,  "  Oh !  the  things  are  very  cheap ; 
I  will  just  buy  a  few  to  try;  there  is  no  harm  in 
that."  With  all  submission  we  would  represent  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  give  the  money  to  the  first 
poor  person  they  may  meet. 

We  trust  that  these  industrious  gentlemen  will  not 
find  John  Bull  so  great  a  fool  as  they  take  him  to  be. 

PLANT  POTflNG. 
There  is  nothing  attending  successful  culture  of  so 
much  importance  as  good  potting.  A  great  deal  more 
depends  upon  this  than  people  are  aware  of,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  instance  of  flrst-rate  cul- 
tivation witliout  it.  There  are  few  gardeners  who  have 
produced  specioiena  of  any  merit,  that  do  not  make  this 
an  important  part  of  their  work,  however  large  their 
charge  may  be  ;  they  consider,  and  wisely,  that  bad 
potting  with  good  soil,  has  less  chance  of  success  thau 
good  potting  with  bad  material.  One  of  the  best  culti- 
vators which  this  country  has  produced,  and  the  fame  of 
bis  success  is  not  less  extensive  than  it  justly  merits,  has 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  in  practice  never  to  suffer  any  one 
to  perform  this  work  but  himself,  however  great  his 
pretensions  may  be,  and  no  one  can  deny  but  that  his 
dme  has  as  many  demands  upon  it  as  that  of  most  peo- 
ple—I allude  to  my  friend,  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden.  His  success  in  the  culture  of 
Cape  Heaths,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  entire  extensive  col- 
lection under  his  charge,  betrays  such  fine  cultivation  as 
to  be  the  admiration  of  every  one  ;  and  to  judicious  and 
well-timed  potting,  performed  with  his  own  hands,  may 
be  ascribed  much  of  his  success. 

Good  potting,  like  good  trenching,  is  the  first  step  in 
good  gardening.  Indeed  no  one  need  make  pretensions 
to  plant-growing  at  all,  in  these  days  of  improved  and 
improving  cultivation,  unless  he  understands  potting 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  Theoretically,  that 
he  may  calculate  precisely  on  the  result ;  and  practically, 
that  he  may  render  his  calculation  beyond  defeat.  A 
man  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  in  quest  of  soils 
and  manures,  and  may  fill  his  compost  yard  to  the  very 
gateway  with  every  variety  and  description  of  material 
imaginable,  but  all  this  will  be  of  no  use  unless  he  opens 
his  eyes,  and  applies  his  hands  at  the  same  time- 
Enter  even  some  of  the  principal  establishments  in 
the  country,  and  you  will  find  this  one  complaining  that 
hia  Camellias  do  not  blossom,  or  that  all  the  flower-buds 
drop  off;  another,  that  his  Heaths  are  stunted,  and  look 
yellow  ;  and  a  third,  that  his  stove-plants  lose  their 
leaves,  and  never  flower  well ;  in  fact,  these  complaints, 
with  their  apologies,  are  as  thick  as  blackberries.  Pray 
just  examine  the  roots  of  these  plants,  and  marvel  not 
at  this ;  why,  one  may  as  well  expect  a  Carrot  to  grow  a 
yard  in  length  in  the  middle  of  the  turnpike  road  as  to 
imagine  that  plants  will  flourish  under  such  treatment. 
If  you  examine  the  roots  of  the  Camellias,  you  will  find 
the  ball  of  earth  to  be  as  hard  and  as  dry  as  a  clinker, 
and  more  fit  for  a  cannon-ball  than  a  ball  of  earth  through 
which  the  roots  of  plants  are  expected  to  penetrate  and 
derive  nourishment.  The  water  which  is  supplied  passes 
down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  escapes  at  the  bottom, 
without  being  of  any  further  benefit.  The  surface  of  the 
pot  looks  all  right ;  and  if  the  plant  is  turned  out,  no 
unusual  appearance  is  presented  ;  but  cut  it  in  two,  and 
you  will  find  it  tit  to  burn.  This  will  explain  the 
reason,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  why  the  bads  drop  off 
the  plants  instead  of  opening  in  a  kindly  and  vigorous 
manner.  Such  also  will  be  the  case  with  the  Heaths. 
The  stove  plants  are  in  all  likelihood  sufi'ering  from  the 
opposite  cause. 

The  pots,  .even  in  this  instance,  may  have  been 
drained,  but  the  unctuous  soil  and  slovenly  potting  has 
produced  the  evil.  No  doubt  the  compost  txsed  has  been 
quite  fine  enough,  with  a  good  mixture  of  decomposed 
manure,  containing  a  tolerable  breed  of  small  worms, 
which  increase  lu  size  under  these  favourable  circum- 
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stances  mach  faster  than  the  roots.  Besides,  in  all  pro- 
bability, no  preparation  bas  been  made  to  prevent  the 
soilfrom  mixing  with  the  drainage.  The  worms  increase 
in  activity  with  the  increase  of  temperatare,  and  the  re- 
salt  is  a  series  of  soured  puddles  that  would  almost  kill 
the  commoa  Crowfoot.  Such,  1  will  venture  to  say,  is 
DO  overdrawn  picture,  and  by  no  means  beyond  the 
tr  jth.  Let  us,  however,  hope  for  better  things  ;  mean- 
Tfhile  investigate  the  matter,  and  resolve  that  this  must 
no  longer  be. — Duro. 


THE  HIGHLAND  PLN'E. 

Ix  Scotland  there  are  forests  of  Fir-trees  that  extend 
over  many  square  miles,  and  from  which  clouds  of  rooks 
come  in  search  of  food,  sometimes  in  such  heavy  columns 
as  rather  to  create  alarm  among  farmers,  as  to  where  and 
on  what  they  are  to  dine;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mountain  Pine,  which  yields  them  food  as  well  as  lodg- 
ing, they  would  soon  be  called  by  dishonest  names,  which 
tbey  would,  no  doubt,  deserve  ;  yet,  of  these  clouds  of 
crows,  as  they  fly  high  and  glide  harmlessly  overhead  on 
their  homeward  passage  in  autumn  evenings,  Scotland 
may  be  proud ;  for  these  sable  birds  have  had  their  homes  in 
the  Highland  glens  time  out  of  mind,  and  have  sowed 
the  seeds  of  almost  all  the  Fir-trees  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  forests.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rook 
has  a  natural  propensity  to  steal  away  to  some  lonely 
quiet  place  with  its  morceau,  such  as  a  Fir  cone  or  a  Po- 
tato, and  there  to  eat  what  he  can,  leaving  the  rest, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Pine  cone,  is  just  what  is  neces- 
sary fo."  the  production  of  timber ;  for  the  first  heavy 
snow  presses  the  shattered  cone,  with  any  seeds  that  may 
remain  in  it,  close  to  the  ground,  and  these  seeds,  finding 
themselves  in  good  circumstances  as  to  soil,  moisture, 
and  heat,  soon.vegetate  in  the  open  heath,  and  eventually 
become  trees.  Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  crows. 

But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  labonr  is  ill  be- 
stowed if  appUed  to  the  growing  of  Scotch  Fir,  I  would 
state  that  few  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  mountain  Pine  from  the  samples  generally 
seen  in  English  screen  plantations,  where  this  noble  tree 
is  made  the  nurse  and  drudge  of  something  else  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted,  the  muddy  swamp 
and  arid  barren  steep  being  alike  unfavoiuable  to  its  per- 
fection. Nor  need  we  look  to  plantations  of  Scotch  Fir 
in  England  and  Wales  for  better  samples,  for  though  the 
soil  and  climate  may  be  suitable,  the  systematic  butcher- 
ing of  the  young  trees  by  the  scientific  pruner,  renders 
the  forest  only  a  host  of  stalwart  cripples.  Common 
sense  and  observation  cry  aloud  that  trees  abundant  in 
resin  and  gum  must  be  injured  by  pruning,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  wounding.  Let  any  one  make  a  tour 
in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  when  he 
Las  seen  in  the  Highland  glens  and  strathp,  the  patriarchs 
that  have  been  planted  there  by  the  fowls  of  heaven  and 
that  have  never  known  what  culture,  pruning,  or  protec- 
tion meant,  and,  after  visiting  the  few  trees  that  remain 
ot  what  (vere  once  the  forests  of  Rothiemurchus  and  Glen- 
more,  and  having  seen  the  sylvan  beauties  of  Braemar, 
be  will,  then  be  able  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the 
merits  and  individual  beauties  of  this  valuable  tree.  The 
stamps  of  the  departed  are  more  than  a  man  can 
stride  across,  eo  that  '■'  from  the  stubble  you  might  guess 
the  grain  ;"  whoever  has  seen  these,  and  compared  their 
stately  grandeur  ar.d  the  quality  of  their  timber  with  the 
Scotch  Fir  that  we  novr  generally  see  in  England,  would 
scarcely  credit  his  botanical  skill,  that  tLese  stunted 
wreU-'hes  could  be  akin  to  the  fine  flat-beaded  picturesque 
trees  that  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  "land  of  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood."  I  need  scarcely  remark  that 
the  mountain  Pine  will  thrive  at  great  elevations,  rear- 
ing its  stunted  branches  very  near  the  marches  of  per- 
petual snow ;  it  is  to  be  found  warring  with  the  elements 
for  the  last  inch  of  earth  whereon  fo  rear  a  tree  for  the 
use  of  man. 

This  tree,  therefore,  may  be  counted  first-rate  for 
shelter;  for  whilst  deciduous  trees  desert  us  in  our  ut- 
most need,  and  offer  for  protection  from  the  storm  only 
a  naked  trunk  and  leafless  branches,  the  mountain  Pine, 
after  it  has  subdued  the  intensity  of  the  summer  light 
and  heat,  has  reserved  for  the  wintry  wind  its  rank  and 
file  of  wiry  leaves  :  and  when  to  its  hardihood,  its  shade, 
and  shelter,  we  add  its  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  value 
of  its  timber,  it  becomes  a  very  desirable  article — a  sort 
of  standing  crop  for  all  the  dry  land  of  the  kingdom  that 
is  not  already  more  profitably  employed.  But,  lest  I 
should  be  misunderstood,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  high  character  belongs  only  to  the  red 
Scotch  Fir  —  the  Pinus  silvestris,  var.  horizontalis. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cheapness  of  its  seeds 
when  I  mention  the  fact  that  grown  plants  are  sold  at 
Is.  a  lOCO. 

In  planting,  let  me  entreat  planters  to  consider  that 
the  tearing  up  a  plant  to  be  replanted  by  the  roots  must 
injure  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  change  from  a  warm  and 
crowded  nursery  to  a  cold  hill-side,  where  the  trans- 
planted tree  has  to  war,  as  it  were,  single-handed  with  the 
storm.  Such  treatment  is  decidedly  unnatural ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  avoid  these  evils,  I  would  plant  the  Fir- 
trees,  not  in  the  form  of  plants,  but  in  the  form  of  pel- 
lets as  large  as  Walnuts,  each  containing  one  seed ;  the 
pellets  to  be  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  a  little  chopped 
straw,  or  similar  material,  to  make  them  strong.  In  this 
form  the  planter,  after  preparing  the  ground  for  the  pellet 
by  turning  a  Grass  clod  the  wrong  side  up,  lays  the  pellet 
on  it,  and  gives  it  one  good  tread  with  his  foot,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  seed  has  thus  now  a  first-rate  compost 
to  begin  the  world  wi'.h,  and  cannot  be  planted  either  too 
deep  or  too  shallow.     Moreover,  the  pellet  is  of  a  rea- 


sonable size,  that  labouring  men  and  boys  may  finger 
without  risk  of  spilling  and  losing  the  seeds,  which  would 
be  the  case  with  bare  seeds.  Proprietors  of  waste  land, 
however  high  and  dry  it  may  be,  are  now  altogether  left 
without  excuse,  if  they  allow  it  to  lie  idle  any  longer. 
The  beauty  of  the  real  mountain  Pine  when  living,  and 
its  value  when  dead,  are  not  to  be  called  in  question; 
and  seeds  sufficient  for  a  large  plantation  may  now  be 
bought  for  a  crown,  and  sent  by  post  from  one  end  ot 
the  kingdom  to  the  other  for  a  groat;  and  planting  in 
pellets  has  reduced  the  art  to  plain  clod-hopping. 
Surely,  if  rooks  succeed  in  rearing  foiests  where  never 
tree  has  been,  man,  with  reasonable  pains,  need  not  de- 
spair. And  what  more  could  we  wish  for,  when  we  see 
Nature,  year  after  year,  folding  for  our  use  forests  of 
Fir-trees,  in  the  form  of  seeds  1 — a  form  by  far  the  most 
portable,  safe,  and  simple,  that  trees  could  travel  in ;  and 
all  experience  goes  to  prove  that  trees  planted  out  young 
thrive  better  than  those  at  more  advanced  stages ;  be- 
sides, at  no  period  of  their  growth  can  they  be  more 
easily  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another,  free  from 
injury,  than  before  ttat  growth  begins. — A.  Forsyth. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Stylops  MELITT-E(r) The  more  we  study  the  won- 
derful works  of  creation,  the  greater  will  be  our  astonish- 
ment and  delight  at  the  power  and  wisdom  which  are 
manifested  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  nothing  on  earth  is 
this  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  economy  of 
insects  :  their  transformations  are  marvellous,  their  in- 
stinct is  incomprehensible,  their  varied  forms  and  curious 
mechanism  are  full  of  instruction,  the  beauty  of  their 
colours  delight  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart,  and  when 
we  contemplate  these  legions  and  consider  the  check  which 
one  tribe  holds  upon  another,  maintaining  that  delicately 
adjusted  balance,  which  prevents  the  noxious  species 
from  overpowering  the  industry  of  man,  at  the  same 
time  never  pressing  the  destroyer  to  extinction,  one  may 
well  exclaim,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  0  Lord,  how  great  are 
thy  works !  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep." 

The  economy  of  Stylops  has  puzzled  entomologists  for 
many  years,  but  we  are  now  making  rapid  advances 
towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  history.  The  follow- 
ing skeich  of  its  habits  will  show  how  very  dissimilar  it 
is  to  other  insects  : — The  male  is  winged;  the  female  is 
wingless,  has  no  legs,  and  is  altogether  deprived  of  loco- 
motion ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  her  abdomen,  and  the 
young  larvas  go  forth  and  return  to  the  matrix  at  plea- 
sure, until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  attaching  them- 
selves to  some  other  bee,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  her 
nest,  where  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  body  of 
the  young  bees  ;  they  tho-e  lose  their  legs  and  every  other 
member,  and  become  comparatively  great  parasitic  mag- 
gots !  If  such  an  anomaly  were  to  occur  amongst  birds, 
what  would  naturalists  say?  and  why  should  it  be  less 
deserving  of  our  attention  because  it  is  an  insect  ?  There 
can  be  no  reason,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  diminutive  in 
size;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 
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On  the  IGih  of  last  May  I  caught  an  old  female  of 
Andrena  nigrotenea  on  a  Nut-bush,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  infested  by  the  Stylops,  I  placed  it  under  a  tumbler 
with  sugar  and  flowers;  but  the  bee  was  restless,  and 
being  removed  to  a  breeding  cage,  it  died  in  a  few  days. 
I  then  examined  the  abdomen,  and  saw  three  objects  pro- 
truding from  under  the  fourth  segment:  they  were,  as  is 
usually  t'le  case,  of  an  ochreous  colour,  and  rounded 
(fig.  1,  o),  and  are  generally  described  as  the  larvK  of 
the  Stylops  :  having  passtd  a  pin  through  the  thorax  of 
the  bee,  I  placed  it  in  a  box  containing  some  camphor, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  saw  the  abdomen  surrounded  by  a 
vast  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  dark  dust  (fig.  1.), 
but  on  examining  it  with  a  very  hi{;h  power,  the  parti- 
cles proved  to  be  excessively  minute  animals,  smaller 
than  the  finest  dust,  and  of  which  there  must  have  been  a 
thousand  individuals, un*"ortunately  all  dead:  they  were  pale 
ochreous,  elliptical,  depressed,  and  pubescent;  the  head  was 
broadandsemiorbicular,  with  two  minute  black  eyes;  there 
were  two  or  three  indistinct  thoracic  segments,  and  eight 
or  nine  short  abdominal  ones,  the  last  furnished  with  two 
long  divaricating  hairs,  and  six  articulated  legs  were  vi- 
sible (fig.  ?i).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  little 
creatures  are  the  larvte  of  a  Siylops,  probably  the  S.  me- 
litta;  of  Kirby,  for  that  they  were  bred  from  the  cases  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  bee  is  certain  ;  it  contequently  fol- 
lows that  many  of  the  ochreous  objects  protruding  from 
the  segments  must  be  the  females  (figs,  a  and  6),  which, 
like  the  same  sex  of  Psyche,  and  some  other  Lepidop- 
tera,  are  larvte-form,  and  never  leave  the  case  in  which 
they  lived  during  their  imperfect  state  ;  when  the  seg- 
ments of  the  bee  are  removed,  the  fleshy  bodies  and  ova- 
ries of  the  female  Stylops  are  found  to  ascend  nearly  to 
the  base  (fig.  2.) 


Some  of  these  objects,  however,  are  pupae,  which  are 
broader  than  the  females,  and  produce  the  male  flies 
(fig.  4) ;  these  are  intensely  black,  and  velvety  ;  the  an- 
tennse  are  large  and  six-jointed,  two  basal  joints  short, 
third  produced  internally,  and  forming  a  concave  sheath  ; 
fourth  large,  fifth  obovate,  sixth  slender  ;  the  head  is 
broad,  the  forehead  conical,  with  a  large  prominent  gra- 
nulated eye  on  each  side  ;  trunk  very  long  and  broad  ; 
abdomen  short,  narrow,  and  composed  of  several  seg- 
ments ;  the  apex  acuminated  and  incurved  ;  pseudo- 
Ijtra  small,  inflated,  and  rounded,  attached  to  the  me- 
sothorax ;  wings  very  ample,  fan-shaped,  folding  longi- 
tudinally, milky  white,  iridescent ;  the  costa  thickened 
and  fuscous  ;  the  four  anterior  legs  approximating  the 
third  pair,  very  remote ;  the  four  anterior  cosffi  are 
very  large  ;  the  tibife  are  not  spurred  ;  the  tarsi  are  four- 
jointed,  and  surrounded  by  a  pubescent  membrane ; 
claws  none. 

From  these  facts  I  concluded  that  the  female  remains 
in  situ,  the  eggs  being  matured  in  the  abdomen  until 
the  young  larvse  issue  forth,  when,  it  may  be  presumed, 
they  either  insinuate  themselves  between  the  abdominal 
segments  of  younger  bees  in  the  nest,  or  else  in  the 
nymphEe,  and  are  there  nourished  until  they  attain  their 
full  growth,  when  they  become  male  and  female  pup;e. 
Since  my  observations  were  made,  1  find  that  Mr.  West- 
wood  had  described  the  parasitic  hexapods  ;*  and  I 
have  seen  the  account  also  given  of  them  by  Dr.  Siebold, 
in  the  "Revue  Zoologique,"  where  he  states  that  the  little 
larvce  penetrate  the  bodies  of  the  maggots  of  the  bees, 
when  they  change  their  skins,  and  become  footless  white 
worms  ;  and  when  full  grown,  they  force  their  thoracic 
heads  out  between  the  segments  of  the  bees. 

It  is  likewise  very  remarkable  that  these  hexapod 
larvEe  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  pediculi- 
form  animals  found  upon  bees,  saw-flies,  sand-wasps,  &Ct 
and  supposed  to  be  the  early  or  larvEe  state  of  the 
Meloe,  amongst  which  are  the  Pediculus  apis  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  P.  melittffi  of  Kirby 's  "  Mon.  Apium  Anglise," 
vol.  i.,  pi.  14,  f.  10.  It  must  be  observed  that  fig.  1  re- 
presents the  abdomen  of  a  wild  bee  ;  a  shows  the  head 
and  thorax  of  the  female  Stylops,  and  c  the  cavity  after 
all  the  larvae  had  hatched  from  a  similar  animal ;  the 
atoms  surrounding  the  abdomen  are  the  hexapod  larvae  ; 
the  cross  lines  exhibit  the  natural  dimensions  of  the 
male.  The  dissections  and  histories  of  three  genera  of 
the  order  Strepsiptera  will  be  found  in  Curtis's  "  Brit. 
Ent."  fol.  and  pi.  226,  3S5,  and  iZ^.—Ruricola. 


FAMILIAR  BOTANY. 

Disease  of  Gold  Fish,  No.  II. — An  ingenious  man 
would  hate  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  Romance  of  Vege- 
table Life  ;  and  if  it  should  have  less  interest  with  some 
readers  than  a  fashionable  novel,  it  might,  at  least,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  real.  What  a  tale,  for  instance, 
could  be  woven  out  of  the  history  of  the  Achlja  !  Of 
what  a  world  of  prodigies  is  it  the  wondrous  herald  I 
The  mere  fact  of  a  living  plant  attacking  a  living  animal 
and  killing  it,  is  something  that  the  mind  recoils  from  in 
absolute  horror.  If  gold-fish  die  this  miserable  death, 
how  are  we  to  know  that  our  own  turn  may  not  come 
next  ?  Only  cnticeive  a  Fungus  rooting  among  the  hair, 
and  spreading  its  hideous  arms  over  the  scalp  !  Fancy 
it  fastening  upon  the  gums,  and  running  into  the  lungs  I 
Just  conceive  a  human  being  attacked  by  dry-rot,  like  a 
kitchen-floor  !  This  not  only  may  happen,  but  has  hap- 
pened, and  probably  occurs  in  disease  more  often  than 
we  suspect.     Ugh  ! 

But  I  must  not  venture  to  draw  the  veil  from 
before  these  horrors  —  my  business  is  with  Achlya. 
Mr.  Goodsir  found  it  on  Lady  Brisbane's  gold-fish  ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  on  the  same  animal  by  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel  Cooper.  -According  to  German  writers  it  attacks 
frogs  and  newts.  Unger  tells  us,  that  about  Gratz  it  is 
so  common  as  to  be  seen  upon  the  fiesh-water  fish 
brought  to  market ;  and  that  in  one  case  a  fish-pond  wag 
actually  depopuUled  by  its  attacks.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
too  common.  When  we  see  little  tufts  of  what  seema 
cotton  wool  attached  to  the  gills  or  tail  of  gold-fish, 
that  is  the  enemy. 

I  do  not  fiud  any  information  as  to  the  mode  of  arrest- 
ing the  advance  of  this  pest,  excei)t  a  statement  by 
Unger,  that  the  German  peasants  believe  ihe  fish  able  to 
get  rid  of  their  parasite  by  rubbing  themselves  against 
coarse  sand  or  gravel.  But,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  Achlya,  it  does  not  seem  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  very  short-lived  ;  its  history, 
too,  informs  us  that  it  cannot  live  out  ot  water.  But  if 
it  has  once  attacked  a  place  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whither  it  is  gone,  for  its  seeds  or  germs  are  much  too 
small  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  it  wilt  dis- 
appear so  long  as  there  is  water  for  it  to  generate  in. 
Considericg,  too,  its  wonderful  rate  of  multiplication, 
it  is  evident  that  the  least  sign  of  it  upon  a  fish  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  warning  that  every  fish  in  the  same  water-' 
vessel  may  be  attacked — that  millions  of  invisible  germi- 
nating  motes  must  be  dispersed  through  the  fluid  in  a 
few  hours. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  best  course  to  follow  is' 
probably  this  : — I.  To  remove  any  fish  that  is  attacked. 
2.  To  transfer  the  others  into  clean  rain  water,  and  to 
watch  them  ;  if  the  Achlya  remains  attached  to  their 
bodies, itwillsoonshowitself;  and  the  sjiecimens  attacked 
should  be  removed  again.  3.  Rain-water  should  be  far 
more  pure  than  that  of  lands  or  ditches,  in  which  the 
seeds  of  Achlya  are  too  apt  to  lurk.  4.  As  to  the  vessel 
in  which  the  fish  have  been  attacked,  it  is  probable  that 
simple  drying  would  purify  it :  but  in  order  to  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  seeds,  it  would  be  as  well   to  dis- 


*  Trans,  Ent.  Soc,  ii.,  p.  181. 
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solve  some  green  or  blue  vitriol,  or  wood-ashes,  or  com- 
mon soda,  in  the  water,  and  to  leave  it  for  a  few  hours 
before  emptying  it  out.  Afterwards  it  would  require  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  pump-water,  and  subsequently 
dried  for  a  few  hours. 

Such  a  plan  would  probably  drive  ofif  the  enemy — at 
least,  it  is  worth  the  trial.  If  any  one  has  a  better 
method,  I  dare  say  he  will  have  the  good  nature  to 
communicate  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  fair  correspondent, 
and  her  beautiful  plate-glass  fishpond. — /?.  E. 


Home  Correspondence. 

National  Plantations In   this   age   of  inquiry,   in 

which   the  public   mind  and   the  public  purse  are  both 
actively  employed  to   discover  improvements  in  science 
and  practice,  I  hope  a   plain   Englishman  (of  the  old 
school  of  that  family)  may  be  permitted  to  address  you 
on  a  subject,  which  nothing  can  occur  to  prevent  being 
one,  through  all  time,  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Britons, 
whether  as  it  has  regard  to  the  ornament,  the  wealth,  or 
to  the  security  of  our  country  in  its  hours  of  conflict  and 
peril.      My  object  is  to  bring  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Woods  and  Forests  the  consideration 
how  their  trees  may  be  most  profitably  planted,  pruned, 
thinned,  and  generally  improved  by  the  aid  that  is  in  the 
powerofman  to  offer  forthose  important  purposes.  Ihave 
been  led  to  introduce  this   subject  for  consideration,  be- 
cause I  have  seen   in  the  Chronicle,  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Papers,  discussions  on  these  subjects  at  the  greatest 
possible   degree  of    variation   from   each   other — some 
Papers  seeming  to  be  written  physiologically  and  philo- 
sophically, and  others   in  a   plain  matter-of-fact   way, 
giving  the  period  when  the  plantations  were  made,  the 
nature  and  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  course  pursued 
at  all  times  and  all  seasons  in  pruning  and  thinning,  at 
what  time  these  thinnings  and  prunings   commenced, 
how  long  the  system  has  been  persevered   in,  and  what 
have  been  the  results.     In  addition  to  all  this,  that  which 
above  all  satisfies  me,  that  this  plain  matter-of-fact  way 
•of  stating    things  is   well   deserving    of    attention — is 
this,    that    the    public    are    invited    in    one    instance 
to   inspect   minutely    these   woods,   and    assured    that 
the    planting-steward    of   them   has   directions    to   ac- 
company any  and  every  person  who  will  please  to  mi- 
nutely examine  them,  and  who  thus  may  learn  all  that 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  all  the  points  to  which  I  have 
alluded — nature   of   the   soil,   its   elevation,    period    of 
planting,  mode  of  training  and  pruning,  effects  resulting 
therefrom  in   regard  to  the  appearance  of  these  planta- 
tions as  ornaments  to  the  district,  or  at  present  produc- 
ing repayment  for  money  expended  in  purchase  of  ground, 
and  of  labour  and  general  superintendence.     To  those 
who  have  attentively  read  the  papers  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  will  immediately  occur,  that  I  have  been  led 
to  this  communication  from  what  has  been  written  about 
woods  in  Wales,  which,  indeed,  I  believe  have  given  rise  to 
these  discussions,  so  exclusively,  that  I  may  term  them 
the  Welsh  controversy.     Namely,  whether  the  mode  of 
managing  plantations  on  the  system   there  pursued  (I 
think  for  upwards  of  40  years)  ought  to  be  encouraged 
or  rejected  ?     It  is  clear  that  those  who  have  examined 
and  have  reported  their  opinions  respecting  them,  think 
it  is  a  system  highly  to  be  approved  of,  and  which  ought 
generally  to  be  adopted;  but  the  strongest  ground  for  my 
conviction  on  this  subject  is  this,  that  the  adversaries  to 
it  are  invited  to  examine  these  woods,  and  are  promised 
every  assistance  by  the  wood-manager  on  the  spot.     And 
now  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  think  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  might  take  a  course  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  public,  not  only  as  regards  planting  grounds 
connected  with  their  office,  but  the  general  improvement 
of  all  grounds  to  be  planted,  and  the   encouragement  of 
all  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who  have  lands  to  improve 
by  plantations — nay,  who  have  only  hedge-row  timber  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage.      The   course  I  would  pre- 
sume to  recommend  is  as  follows :  that  wherever  there 
are   plantation  grounds  under  their  trust,   they  would 
set  apart  a  few  acres,  land  of  equal  elevation  and  equal 
value  ;  on  these  acres,  to  direct  their  officers  to  try  the 
various   experiments  as   described   by  the  various  up- 
holders and   practitioners  in  their   respective  systencs  ; 
five  acres  for  each  experiment  would,  I  suppose,  sufSce. 
No  great  loss  would  be  sustained,  because  the  defenders 
of  each  think  their  system  the  most  beneficial;  but  even 
if  failure  followed  in  any  case,  the  public  must  benefit, 
because  the  experiment  will  have  established  what  is  the 
best.      A  few  years  would  suffice  to  test  the  subject, 
not  only  as  regards  the  public  forests,  but  those  of  pri- 
vate individuals.     I  beg  pardon  for  extending  this  letter 
to  so  great  a  length,  but  the  subject  of  it  merits,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Public  Forests  of  this  country,  if  they 
wish  to  insure  to  our  navy  at  all  times  "  hearts  of  oak  " 
in  our  ships,  as  well  a«  our  men.— One  anxious  inler 
Sylvas  qucerere  varum. 

Gardeners'  Clothing. — It  is  astonishing  to  witness  the 
disregard  evinced  by  most  people,  and  by  gardeners  es- 
pecially, as  regards  proper  clothing.  We  see  every  day 
men  working  in  the  open  air  in  bad  weather,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  liable  to  colds,  rheumatism,  loss  of  time,  and 
all  its  attendant  miseries,  and  even  death  itself,  when  a 
3s.  6d.  oil  water-proof  cape  would  keep  them  dry,  warm, 
and  comfortable.  This  the  most  useful  article  of  clothing 
ever  invented,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least  inconvenient, 
leaves  the  arms  at  liberty,  and  can  be  easily  laid  aside 
when  not  wanted.  I  have  seen  gardeners  making  useless 
attempts  at  work,  blowing  and  beating  their  hands 
about,  rather  than  procure  a  shilling  pair  of  gloves.  If 
they  could  only  see  the  cheerless,  shabby  appearance 
tlaey  make,   they  would  set  about  and  remedy  the  evil 


immediately.  The  above  two  necessaries  are  to  be  had 
atatriding  expense,  and  would  make  avast  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  every  one. — A  Loier  of  Comfurt.  [As  we 
never  wear  gloves  ourselves,  we  cannot  recommend  them 
to  gardeners,  unless  they  are  employed  in  pruning  thorny 
plants.  A  man  might  as  well  put  a  bag  on  his  nose,  as 
a  glove  on  his  hand.  We  do  not  fancy  tender-fingered 
gardeners.  Oil-skin  capes  are  of  a  very  different  degree 
of  necessity,  and  we  wish  they  were  in  general  use. 
Keep  the  body  dry,  and  the  feet  warm,  and  the  fingers 
will  take  care  of  themselves.] 

Florists'  Flower  Seeds. — Allow  me  to  pour  out  my  com- 
plaint to  you,  as  a  kind  sort  of  a  go-between  and  universal 
friend  to  the  gardener,  gentle  or  simple.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  various  sorts  of  seeds  advertised,  and 
with  a  wish  to  vary  and  to  improve  my  stock  of  Pansies,  I 
have  embarked  in  the  purchase  of  that  seed  also;  and 
seeing  respectable  names  and  celebrated  growers  of  that 
beautiful  flower  attached,  announcing  for  sale  packets  of 
"  choice  and  select"  Pansy  seed,  I  have  gone  to  them 
for  supply.  But  alas  !  as  yet,  the  produce  of  the  "choice 
and  select"  has  been  only  such  as  I  have  discarded  from 
my  borders  as  rubbish.  Really,  5s.  and  2s.  Gd.  is  plenty 
for  a  tea-spoonful,  or  half  that  quantity  of  seed,  to  insure 
better  results.  And  I  trust,  through  your  intervention, 
I  may  meet  with  better  treatment  for  the  time  to  come. 
I  mention  no  names.  Verhum  sat, — An  Original  .Sub- 
scriber. [Wo  believe  that  the  choicest  seed  is  always 
saved  by  florists  for  their  own  growing.  It  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  sell  tkat.J 

Potato  Culture. — My  experience  is  decisively  in  fa- 
vour of  nipping  off  the  blossoms,  but  that  experience 
was  gained  in  Essex,  on  a  siliceous  soil  resting  on  gravel. 
In  that  soil  the  Potato-plants  never  had  an  exuberant 
foliage  ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  plants  thus  inti- 
mate that  they  have  an  over-excited  vigour.  This,  if  not 
allowed  to  be  expended  in  the  formation  of  seed,  will 
be  directed  to  such  courses  as  forming  stem-tubers,  with 
a  still  longer  development  of  foliage  ;  and  these  excesses 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  root-tubers.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  rules  for  culture,  the  gardener  must  modify  it 
as  circumstances  require.  The  practice  is  of  universal 
applicability,  but  each  has  its  exceptions,  which  every 
gardener  niay  discern  if  he  tests  it  by  asking  of  himself 
this  question — What  is  its  purpose  ?  — G.  IV.  Johnson. 

Potatoes.— I  agree  with  "  E.  D,  F."  as  to  the  injury 
of  removing  blossoms  from  Potatoes.  In  tbe  yeav  1843 
I  caused  the  blooms  on  each  alternate  drill  to  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  by  way  of 
trial,  on  about  half  an  acre.  At  the  harvesting  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  result,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  observation,  those  having  the  blooms  pro- 
duced the  best  crop.  Last  year  I  planted  a  few  drills 
with  whole  sets,  of  a  size  not  larger  than  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg ;  the  product  from  these  was  an  abundant 
crop  of  full  sized,  or  rather  large  Potatoes.  I  have 
never  had  a  failure  in  my  crop.  At  planting  time  I 
cause  the  seed  to  be  carefully  selected,  taking  only  those 
tubers  that  show  symptoms  of  growth,  but  not  so  far 
sprouted  as  to  endanger  the  young  shoot  being  broken 
off,  and  always  plant  on  the  day  on  which  I  cut  the  seed. 

A  Subscriier,  Aberdeen.     [This  does  not  convince  us.] 

Potatoes. — Having  been  induced  to  cut  off  the  flowers 
of  my  Potatoes,  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by  some 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  Chronicle,  I  have  to  state 
that  it  did  not  at  all  answer  tbe  desired  end.  I  did  it 
by  topping  every  other  bed  in  about  30,  and  found  in 
digging  them  up,  that  those  uncut  produced  a  con- 
siderably more  abundant  crop.—  T.  E.  Cole,  Aston  Hall, 
Hawarden. 

Potato  Planting. — From  what  appeared  at  p.  801  of 
last  year's  Chronicle,  respecting  planting  Potatoes  in 
antumn,  I  was  induced  to  plant  a  few  early  Kidneys 
on  the  2d  of  Dec,  in  an  exposed  situation  in  the 
garden.  The  tubers  were  buried  only  3  in.  below  the 
surface,  merely  as  an  experiment,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  had  quite  sufficient  frost  here  to  put  the  thing 
fairly  to  the  test.  I  examined  them  on  the  4th  of 
this  month,  and  I  find  that  they  have  not  been  injured 
in  the  least,  and  in  fact  vegetation  has  clearly  taken  place. 
I  planted  them  without  any  horse  or  cow  manure,  but  a 
little  guano  was  given  them.  They  had  no  artificial 
protection  whatever,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  earth 
was  frozen  both  above  and  below  the  Potatoes.  They  were 
planted  whole  ;  and  I  find  that  a  neighbour  has  been  try- 
ing the  experiment  for  the  last  two  years,  of  pi  nting 
his  early  Potatoes  in  his  garden  in  October  ;  and  that 
he  has  found  that  they  are  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  those  planted  in  spring,  and  that  they  also  produce 
a  better  crop. — M.  Saul,  Fort  Green  Cottage. 

Potatoes.— I  have  observed  lately  the  result  of  some 
experiments  which  had  been  made  in  raising  Potatoes  ; 
and  from  trials  which  I  have  also  made,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  but  that  planting  whole  Potatoes  of  a  middling  size 
is  by  much  preferable  to  those  which  are  cut.  In  dry 
ground,  or  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  grow 
very  well,  but  there  is  always  a  loss  by  cutting  in  pieces 
the  large  Potatoes,  while  the  others  are  ready,  are  not  so 
valuable,  and  have  the  skin  entire.  In  damp  or  wet 
ground  not  thoroughly  drained,  or  in  cold  backward 
seasons  where  vegetation  is  checked,  the  cut  sets  parch 
and  never  grow,  so  that  blanks  of  some  yards  are 
everywhere  visible  ;  whilst  the  drills  planted  with  whole 
Potatoes  are  as  close  as  a  hedge.  I  have  also  made 
some  experiments  as  to  the  best  and  easiest  mode 
of  keeping  the  one  crop  of  Potatoes  in  a  proper  state 
for  use  until  the  following  crop  is  ready.  Persons 
residing  in  the  country  who  have  frames  of  glass, 
can  have  Potatoes  very  early  ;  and  they  can  also  have 
old  Potatoes  kept  in  pits  in  the  earth,  &c. ;  but  people 


residing  in  towns,  the  lower  classes  especially,  have  no 
such  conveniences.  In  the  spring,  when  the  Potatoes 
begin  to  grow,  they  send  out  long  shoots,  and  when  these 
are  removed  others  succeed — the  root  all  the  time  shrivel- 
ling, and  wasting  its  substance.  An  effectual  way  of 
killing  the  vegetative  powers  at  that  period  (and  no 
sooner),  occurred  to  me.  The  heat  of  boiling  water 
being  212°  and  three  minutes  being  sufficient  to  boil  an 
egg,  the  question  came  to  be,  how  short  a  time  would 
effect  the  present  object?  and  an  immersion  till  a 
person  could  count  six,  seems  amply  sufficient :  this 
might  be  tested  exactly,  and  be  done  on  a  large  scale 
with  a  copper  and  netted  bag.  Potatoes.  ss>  served 
keep  for  many  weeks  quite  plump  and  fresh,  and  until 
new  ones  could  be  got  in  the  market  at  a  reasonable 
price.  This  plan  may  also  be  useful  for  preserving 
them  longer  fit  for  use  at  sea,  where  vegetables  are  not 
to  be  had. — Observer. 

The  Misletoe. — I  have  seen  Misletoe  (see  p.  856, 1844) 
growing  freely  on  the  large  branches  of  the  common 
Laurel.  I  also  observed  that  on  the  Whitethorn  its 
fibres  extend  under  the  bark,  and  appear  to  send  forth 
branches  when  the  plant  is  broken  off,  which  may 
account  for  some  trees  being  so  much  infested  with  this 
parasite. — N.  S.  H.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Camellias. — If  men  would  turn  their  attention  to  find- 
ing a  stock  that  would  improve  the  growth  of  Camellia 
reticulata,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  variegated 
when  old,  something  of  importance  would  be  effected. 
Poverty  is  the  cause  of  the  plant  becoming  variegated,  as 
I  am  ready  to  prove,  through  its  being  unnaturally  grafted 
or  inarched  on  the  Single  Reds,  and  on  others  of  slower 
growth  and  with  a  weaker  habit  than  itself.  These  are 
incapable  of  supplying  the  full  demands  of  reticulata, 
which  is  naturally  a  stronger  grower  than  most  other 
varieties.  If  C.  reticulata  were  grown  for  stocks,  on  which 
to  graft  our  best  varieties,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should 
soon  see  a  vast  improvement  in  the  Camellia  ;  and  if  it 
were  grown  on  its  own  bottom,  we  should  soon  lose  sight 
of  its  unnatural  variegation. — James  Barnes. 

The  Tomtit.— i  have  been  observing  a  friendly  con- 
tention in  your  columns  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Mr.  Tom  Tit,  and  certainly  so  far  that  little  gentleman 
has  it.  I  have,  however,  one  accusation  more  to  bring 
against  him,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  tell  me  how,  in  a  delicate  way,  to  cure  him  of  his 
roguery  and  cannibalism.  I  certainly  am  a  lover  of  "  all 
thv  brave  birds  of  the  air."      The 

•'■'isalutini  volncrum  sub  culmine  cantus  " 
is  particulariydeligtitfiil  anywhere,  except  "sub  culmine" 
of  my  bee-house.  My  gardener  tells  me  that  a  shrubbery 
at  the  bottom  of  my  kitchen  garden  a'oC'jnds  with  the 
family  Tit ;  and  that  he  observes  them  come  dosvn  on 
the  roof  of  my  wooden  bee-house,  and  tap  upon  it  until 
a  bee  comes  out,  when  he  jumps  down  and  pounces  on 
the  poor  bee  and  eats  it.  This  murder  is  going  on  daily 
to  some  extent,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  let  my  man 
have  his  wish  "  to  have  a  shot  at  the  thieves,"  rather 
than  lose  more  of  my  industrious  little  friends.  AVill 
Mr.  Bree,  or  some  other  of  Mr.  T.  T.'s  counsel,  give  me 
a  remedy — bail  for  his  better  behaviour  1  .My  wooden 
bee-hive  I  am  leaving  on  its  stand  in  the  garden  under 
an  open  shed.  Mr.  Cotton  recommends  the  hive  to  be 
taken  up  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  out-house  to  the  roof, 
wrapped  in  a  dry  linen  cloth.  Might  I  not  put  a  mat 
over  the  hives  as  wellasontheirstand,oracloth,  or  cover 
up  their  entrance  to  keep  them  in  till  spring  (as  they 
will  come  out  these  warm  days  and  often  perish),  and  so 
save  them  from  dying  of  starvation,  or  the  ravages  of 
that  bee-slayer  Tom  Tit  ? — Northivood. 

To  Secure  the  Fruiting  of  a  Tree. — The  following 
directions  may,  probably,  be  interesting  to  some  experi- 
mentalists and  amateur  gardeners.  They  were  given  to 
me  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Lady  G.  Murray,  but  I 
confess  I  am  unable  to  say,  from  practical  experience, 
whether  they  will  have  the  desired  effect  cr  not :— Select 
a  tree  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  expand.  Take  a  Potato-fotk  and  with  it 
make  holes  all  over  the  surface  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  roots,  heaving  the  earth  by  pressing  on  the  handle, 
and  with  this  exertion  make  holes  about  18  inches  apart. 
Having  dissolved  1  oz.  of  nitre  to  3  gallons  of  water,  fill 
the  holes  with  the  solution.  No  manure  must  be  given. 
Should,  after  stoning,  the  tree  appear  unable  to 
sustain  the  fruit,  the  following  preparation  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner.  To  1  gal.  of  blood  add  1  gal.  of 
water  and  1  oz.  of  potash.  Stir  the  whole  well  together, 
and  when  it  has  settled,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  mix 
1  gal.  of  this  liquid  with  1  gal.  of  water  and  pour  it  into 
holes  made  in  the  manner  already  described.— il/.£.iif. 
Willcove  Broccoli.— The  name  of  this  variety  is  de- 
rived from  a  little  village  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Tamar,  about  a  mile  from  Devonport,  which  has  been 
proverbial  for  the  last  30  years  as  producing  the  latest 
Broccoli.  This  sort  is  brought  to  these  markets  in  great 
abundance  when  all  the  others  have  gone  out,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  Cauliflowers  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  seed  is  invariably  sold  as  the  "Late  Willcove 
Broccoli,"  and  not  as  the  earliest,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  advertising  columns.  It  is  a  good  late  kind,  and  is 
grown  in  great  perfection  at  Willcove,  where  the  soil  ap- 
pears peculiarly  adapted  for  U.—Brassica. 

The  Oak.  —  l  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  discovery 
of  the  following  curious  passage  in  the  article  "  Chene," 
of  Jaune  Saint  Hilaire's  "  Plantes  de  la  France,"  a  work 
not  of  the  highest  authority,  but  a  pleasmg  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  possessing  the  rare  excellence  among  books  of 
oloured  plates,  of  not  colouring  beyond  the  modesty  of 
>Iature.     The  date  of  the  publication  is  1 8 1 9,  when  wars 


with  France  were  "Modern  History,"  and  our  ports 
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contained  mors  Frenoh-built  war-ctafc  thau  lUej  do  at 
present: — "  Pendant  mon  t^^uur  en  Angleterre,  je  m'a- 
per9uB  qu*on  fa'sait  le  plus  grand  cas  du  CLeue  Anglais, 
et  qu'oD  regyrdait  son  bois  comma  superieur  a  celui  de 
tou8-les  Clieaes  d'Europe.  Cette  preference  n'est  qu'une 
coneequeoce  de  la  prevention  nationale  pour  tout  ee  qui 
est  Anglais.  E!le  n'est  ponrtant  pas  entieretuent  dent^ee 
de  fondemtnt,  parcequ'on  n'a  compare  le  bois  de  Cbene 
Anglais  qa'dvec  celui  de  la  marine  royale,  qui  vieot 
ordiuairement  de  Dantzic,  qui  est  mou  et  ne  rcaiste  pas 
longtemps  au  service  des  stations  maritimes  j  mais  si  on 
avait  compare  le  bois  de  Chene  Anglais  avec  celui  de  iios 
provinces  Me  idionales,  on  trouverait  une  difference  en 
faveur  de  celu'-ci,  encore  plusgrande  qu'entrele  pie^iier 
et  le  CLfioe  du  nord  de  I'Europe.  Je  suis  convaiacu  que 
les  meilleurs  vaisseaux  de  la  marine  Anglaise  ont  etc 
cuQStruits  a  Toulon  on  en  Espagne."  Besides  the 
amusing  nairele  ot  the  last  passage,  we  may  gather  from 
the  whole  of  this  quotation  a  corroboration  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  that  Oak- 
trees  of  quick  growth  afford  the  brst  timber. — P.  P. 

Veants  Stoves.  —  1  see  you  make  inquiry  about 
Deane's  Stoves.  Some  time  since  I  wanted  to  try  the 
tank  system  for  bringing  forward  cuttings.  I  had  a 
wooden  tank  made  \i  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with  a 
division  in  tlie  middle  f^r  the  hot  water  to  flow  round ; 
this  I  covereJ  with  sidles,  1-aving  a  small  chimney  at 
each  end  for  steam  to  escape,  which  I  could  close  or 
open  by  covering  "ith  a  tile.  On  this  tank  I  put  two 
Cucumber-Pghts — it  answered  very  well  ;  and  in  which 
I  grew  also  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  To  heat  it  I  used 
one  of  Stephenson's  Conical  Boilers,  and,  by  properly 
making  up  the  fire  at  n'ght,  it  was  not  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1  afterwards  got  one  of  Deane's  Stoves,  and  carried 
the  pipe  through  the  top  under  the  glass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  top-lieaf.  I  found  the  dry  hot  air  answer  all  tlie 
purpose  for  which  I  intended  it — that  of  preventing 
cuttings  dam,  ingoff,  as  well  as  giving  top-heat.  It  would 
answer  every  purpose  for  a  small  greenhouse.  I  have  this 
season  forced  Rhubarb  and  Aspar^igus  with  the  same 
arrangement  ;  it  is  d'.cidedly  mote  certain  and  more 
economical  I  ijan  dung  for  small  garden  purposes. —  T.  IV. 
■^[Ttie  stove  called  Deane's  is  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  adding  effectual  ventilation  to  a  Joyce,  or  Chunk,  or 
Vesta,  or  Arnott  stove.     We  have  not  seen  it  at  work.] 

TuHps — Having  seeded  about  a  dozen  of  Tulips  in 
my  bed,  I  al'owed  the  whole  to  remain  in  the  ground 
until  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  after  taking  them  up, 
and  drjiig  them  in  tie  shade,  and  then  in  the  sun,  they 
were  put  in'o  boxes,  arranged  in  a  single  layer.  In- 
specting them  about  threfl  weeks  afterwards,  I  found 
thatthey  vvere  alt,  more  or  less,  mouldy.  I  cut  out  all 
the  infca;t:ed  parts,  and  immediately  planted  them  ;  they 
grew  vigorously,  and  most  of  them  are  now  up,  but 
t'ncy  aj  pe^r  sickly,  and  the  roots  are  surrounded  by 
mould.  In  France  the  Tulip  is  occasionally  attacked 
by  Sclerotiura  tuliparum.  Is  this  the  same  Fungus  ?  It 
is  not  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the  English  Flora. 
At  the  time  of  planting,  I  dipped  three  bulbs  in  a  strung 
solut'on  of  com'nun  salt,  hoping  that  a  thin  coating  of 
this  material  would  destroy  the  Fungus,  without  injur- 
ing the  buib  ;  but  it  only  made  them  grow  more  quickly  ; 
the  dipped  bulos,  six  weeks  ago,  being  an  inch  in  height, 
while  the  others  had  scarcely  appeared. —  T.  AHestree. 
[Would  some  correspondent  oblige  us  with  his  experience 
in  this  or  after  .'] 

nir.Jofi.iion's  Almanack. — This  is  a  very  useful  Alma- 
nack, yet  a  careful  revision  would  greatly  improve  it.  The 
Author  should  not  take  all  for  granted  tiiat  is  asserted,  or 
he  will  l.ad  his  readers  into  expensive  errors.  For  in- 
stance, he  sajs  Captain  Thurtcll  is  the  most  sue  essful 
raiser  of  Pelargoniums  in  the  present  day.  If  this  was 
the  case  Lis  flowers,  when  shown  at  the  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  at  Chiswick,  would  have  taken  prizes,  but 
they  did  not  either  in  the  season  of  18-)3  or  1844.  In 
the  forrrer  year  Horatio  Nelson  appeared,  and  in  the 
latter,  Othello.  There  is  no  raiser  of  this  flower  who 
can  compete  with  Mr.  Foster.  If  Captain  Thurtell 
thinks  differently  let  him  try  his  strergth  in  the  coming 
season.  Small  plants  properly  packed  will  ride  as  well 
by  rail  from  the  west,  as  Mr.  F.'s  will  travel  in  the  cart 
that  his  gardener  emplojs.  I  remember  Mr.  Hodge's 
Cberon  being  first  exhibited.  It  arrived  from  Chelten- 
ham in  as  fine  condition  as  any  seedling  upon  the  table. 
I  would  also  submit  the  paragraph  at  p.  50,  commencing 
"  Captain  Thurtell  informs  us,"  &c.,  to  the  judgment 
of  any  culiivator  of  the  Pelargoniuir,  end  ask  him  if  he 
would  knowingly  purchase  a  rootlet.  I  have  even  heard 
this  plan  of  progagation  condemned  in  unmeasured 
terms,  as  being  only  productive  of  weak  spindly  plants. 
The  next  paragraph  is  a  puff  to  the  advertisement  at  the 
end.  I  respectfully  recommend  Mr.  Johnson  to  read 
MacauUj's  Essay  on  "Mr.  Robt.  .Montgomery."  Sub- 
stitute fio?.ers  for  books  and  it  will  just  fit  the  case X. 

Chinese  Quinces — In  the  very  iaten  stin^  translation 
of  Father  Ripa's  account  of  China  by  Mr.  Prandi,  just 
published  by  .Murray,  he  observes  the  Qjinces  are  larger 
than  ours,  and  of  exquisite  flavour;  the  Applrs  and 
Pears  also  are  so  wholesome  that  they  are  given  uncooked 
to  sick  persons.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  jui.  e, 
so  that  when  dried  in  the  sun,  as  is  done  in  Europe, 
nothing  but  the  rind  remains. —  Dodmun. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  15. — Professor  Bell  in  the  chair.     Mr.  Lod- 

diges   and    Mr.    Lister   were   balloted   for   and  elected 

auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.     A  paper  was  read    on  a 

Peculiarity  in  the  Structure  of  the  Feathers  of  the  Owl- 


tribe,  by  John  Queket:,  Esq.  The  veins  of  the  leaLhci  = 
of  all  birds  of  flight  are  held  toge.her  by  little  hooks  or 
barbules,  which  are  not  found  in  the  loose  feathers  of 
birds  which  Jo  not  fly,  as  the  Cassowary,  Ostrich,  Ap- 
teryx,  &c.  In  the  Owls,  not  on'y  are  the  feathers  held 
together  by  barbules,  but  these  are  furnished  with 
barbulets,  which  are  very  evident  on  the  upper  s'de  of 
the  feathers  of  the  wing.  The  use  of  these  barbulets 
appears  to  be  to  break  tlie  vibrations  of  the  air  against 
the  feathers,  end  thus  to  ena'ile  these  nocturnal  birds  to 
pounce  noiselessly  upon  their  timid  prey. — A  paper  was 
read  by  Edwin  J.  Qurkett,  Esq.,  on  the  Microscopic 
Appearances  of  Guano.  He  stated  that  genuine  might 
be  distinguished  from  adulterated  guano  by  the  use  of 
the  microscope.  In  guano  from  Ichaboe,  he  had  found 
— 1,  portions  of  muscular  fibre ;  2,  the  spiculee  of 
sponges  ;  3,  the  skeletons  of  animalcules  ;  4,  crystals  of 
various  salts.  The  goodness  of  the  guano  was  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  crystals.  Some 
of  the  cr>stals  were  found  in  the  medullary  cavities  of  the 
bones  of  birds.  These  Mr.  Warrington  had  found  to 
contain  sulphate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  The  am- 
monia was  probably  derived  from  the  decomposition  o' 
the  flesh  of  the  birds  ;  the  potassa  must  be  obtained 
from  the  food  of  the  bird,  probably  fish,  which  derived 
it  in  small  quantities  from  sea-water.  The  mus- 
cular fibre  was  from  the  flesh  of  birds  and  fish,  the  latter 
being  excrementitious.  The  spicule  of  the  sponges  and 
the  skeletons  of  the  animalcules  were  undoub'-edly  voided 
after  Laving  been  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  the  fish,  and 
then  into  those  of  the  bird  as  food. — Mr.  Topping  pre- 
sented several  species  of  fossil  Infusoria,  for  the  cabinet 
of  the  Society. — Mr.  Ince  presented  the  scales  of  several 
New  Holland  fishes. 


AGRI-HORTICULTUR.\L  SOCIETY  OF 
WESTERN  INDIA.. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  institution  took 
place  in  the  Society's  Garden  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day the  21st  November.  We  extract  from  the  £om4aj/ 
Times  such  matter  as  is  likely  to  interest  persons  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  common  complaints  made  in 
India,  is  of  the  badness  of  the  European  s;eds  sent  out 
to  them.  Upon  this  subject  the  Garden  Commii.tEe  have 
still  to  regret  that,  in  so  many  instances,  Haembers  should 
have  suffered  disappoin'mfst  from  the  failure  of  their 
seeds.  Those  obt Slued  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have, 
in  alsjost  every  instance,  been  unproductive.  The  Com- 
mittee have  now  bound  themselves  to  distribute  only  such 
seeds  as  are  received  by  the  overland  route,  and  in  the 
transmission  of  which  every  preiaution  has  been  adopted. 
U'iforLunately  for  horiiculturists  in  India,  nurserymen 
have  not  arrived  at  a  perfect  method  of  packing  seeds  Jor 
exportation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ue  shall  not  be 
well  supplied  with  seeds  till  some  tiadesman  takes  up,  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  his  business,  the  supplying  of  India 
and  the  Colonies,  and  studies  the  proper  methods  of  pro- 
curing perfectly-ripened  ayid  fresh  seeds.  It  is  also  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  English  seedsmen  can  be 
induced  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  flower-seeds  for 
this  country  ;  they  either  send  out  such  as  are  indigenous 
here,  or  such  as,  from  their  very  nature,  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  the  tropics Extracts  were  read  from  a  corres- 
pondence with  Professor  Lindley,  on  the  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon,  proposing  an  inter- 
change of  plants  and  seeds,  and  requesting  communica- 
tions on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  London  Society,  but 
particularly  on  the  culture  of  tropical  fruit-trees — 
which,  from  the  improved  construction  of  hothouses  in 
England,  are  becoming  objects  of  attention  to  the 
European  horticulturist.  Dr.  Lindley  stated,  that  in 
the  growth  of  the  Plantain,  success  is  already  complete  ; 
but  that  the  endeavours  to  fruit  the  Leechee,  the 
Mango,  the  Custard-apple,  tlie  Cherimoyer,  the  Sapota, 
and  others,  have  hitherto  wholly,  or  in  part  failed.  He 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  likely  to  lead  to 
more  correct  methods  of  treating  these  plants  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  the  reports  upon  tropical  cli- 
mates which  reach  England,  are  generally  deficient  in 
two  points  of  great  interest  to  hortioulture,  viz.,  the 
intensity  of  solar  light,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
at  different  seasons;  and  that  if  the  Society  would  cause 
a  daily  journal  to  Le  kept  of  them  for  a  year,  the  results 
could  not  fail  to  be  important. — With  reference  to  the 
request  that  observations  on  the  intensity  of  solar  light, 
and  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  certain  depths, 
should  be  conduc'ed,  it  was  stated  that  facilities  existed 
at  the  Observatory  for  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  application  be  made  to  Govern- 
ment to  have  these  researches  conducted  at  that  esta- 
blishment. It  was  also  ordered  that  three  pluviometers 
should  be  procured,  in  order  to  render  available  the  fa- 
vourable positions  which  exist  in  the  Society's  grounds  for 
determining  an  int-^rrsting  question  relative  to  the  unequal 
quantity  of  rain  falling  at  different  elevations  from  the 
earth's  surface.  —  Among  the  moreiuterestingplants  which 
the  Society  had  received  during  the  yesr  were  the  follow- 
ing : — From  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  Tan  na,  plants  of  Saccolabium 
Wi^htianum,  Ledebouria  hyacinthina,  -\utherlcum  Nim- 
moi,  Remusatia  vivipara,  Habenaria  longicornis,  Platan- 
theraSusannEe,  Gui;tteria  Lauri'olia,  Madaractis  Sp.;  also 
seeds  of  the  Cheekun,  a  species  of  Cucumis,  cultivatetl  only 
at  Mandaiiaand  Nandodi,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  Surat, 
where  it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  :  the  fruit  ig 
about  3  feet  in  length,  and  resembles  in  taste  both  the 
Cucumber  and  the  Melon.  From  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Mauritius,  in  one  of  Ward's  cases,  plants  of  Cocculus 
palmatus,  the  famous  Calumba  root;  Colvillea  race- 
roosa,  Soiindeia  Madagascariensis,  Clerodendron  emir- 
nense,  Dombeja  Opuliflors,   Plumbago  Jeiiecea,  Ruellia 


lormt-sa,  Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  'Taneecium  pinnatum, 
Lomatophyllum  fusciflorum.  Ail  these  plants,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  were  in  perfect  preservation,  and  are 
now  flourishing.  From  H.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  a  Cabool 
Yellow  Rose-tree,  and  two  boxes  of  wild  Neilgherry 
Strawberry-plants.  Nor  had  the  Society  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  wants  of  their  correspondents.  Presents  had 
beeu  made  in  a  great  many  directions,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  following  : — 20  grafted  Mango-trcCS,  a  large 
quantity  of  Teak-seeds,  and  packets  of  indigenous  flower-; 
seeds,  to  the  garden  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  Cairo.  Man- 
goes had  already  been  ripened  on  plants  previously  sent 
to  Egypt  from  the  Society's  Garden.  Grafted  Mangoes^ 
rooted  cuttings  of  indigenous  plants,  and  indigenous 
seeds,  to  Swan  River. — A  letter  had  been  received  from 
Lieut.  Helpman,  R.N,  of  the  Chami  ion,  stating  that, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  the  plants  reached  their 
destination  in  a  thriving  condition,  particularly  the 
Mangoes,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection.  A 
packet  of  fresh  Assam  Tea-seed,  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, at  Ellichpoor,  a  garden  on  a  range  of  hills  at  an 
elevation  of  3000  feet  and  upwards  :  the  hills  are,  in  re- 
gard to  temperature,  just  within  the  "Tea  Range, '^ 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  about  72°  in  summer,, 
and  50°  in  winter,  with  a  light  soil  and  sufficient  mois- 
ture.— Several  cases,  containing  in  all  153  plants,  had 
been  forwarded  to  Kurrachee,  the  chief  port  of  Scinde  ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  care  of  Capt.  Blenkins, 
for  the  Government  Experimental  Garden  ;  with  various 
Indian  and  European  seeds. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  by 
the  Auditors'  Report  that  this  very  useful  Society  is  well 
supported.  It  appears  that  their  income  for  1843-44 
was  10,100  rupees,  and  their  expenditure  8682,  leaving, 
a  sum  of  1418  rupees  to  the  credit  of  the  ensuing  year. 


Hetitctos. 

Milk  on  the  Cucumber.     Second  Edition.     12mo.- 
Smith. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  the  last  edition  (also  cal'ed  the' 
second),  with  a  plan  for  a  hot-water  pit,  and  some  obser- 
vations connected  with  it. 

"  Ixlany  subscribers,"  says  the  author,  "  to  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Cucuiabers 
and  Melons,"  having  found  it  inconvenient  to  procure 
fermenting  material,  and  having  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  pit  so  const:  ucted  as  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  I 
have,  in  accordance  with  that  wish,  had  one  of  my  im- 
proved pits  arranged  as  to  be  so  heated,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  it  answer  every  expectation  I  had 
formed  of  it,  having  cut  Cucumbers  24  inches  long  from 
p'ants  that  had  been  only  twenty  days  planted  therein. 
The  fruit  was  exhibited  at  the  July  Show,  in  Chiswick 
Gardens." 

Mr.  Mills  has  had  more  than  30  years'  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  by  dung-heat;", 
and  his  success  by  this  mode  is  well  known.  He  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  its  advantages  and  defects,  and 
his  opinion  of  it  comparatively  with  that  of  the  hot- 
water  system  ii  therefore  worthy  of  notice.  He  remarks — 

'*  Wher.i  manure  is  plentiful,  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
can  be  grown  quite  as  good  by  the  dung  system  as  by 
that  of  hot  water;  and  where  a  qusntity  of  manure  is  re- 
quired for  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is  a  good  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  for  that  purpose,  as  also  for  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms. The  hot-water  system  is  by  far  the  cleanest,  and 
much  less  labour  is  required  in  using  it  than  by  the  dung 
system.  The  heat  can  also  be  regulated  to  a  greater 
degree  of  exactness,  especially  when  strong  winds,  with 
rain,  prevail,  as  the  fermentation  of  dung  is  much  affected 
thereby.  All  that  the  gardener  or  amateur  requires  of  a 
forcing  apparatus,  is  that  by  which  he  can  have  at 
command  a  si  fficiency  of  top  and  bottom-heat,  with- 
moisture.  There  can  be  nothing  worse  than  an  excess  ■ 
of  bottom-heat  without  a  corresponding  top-heat,  and 
vice  versa.  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  hot  water, 
judiciously  applied,  would  be  equal  to  fermenting  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of  a  proper  appli- 
cation, where  it  is  not." 

Mr.  Mills  has,  in  fact,  proved  these  statements  by 
producing  in  his  improved  pit  Cucumbers  24  inches- 
in  length.  These  were  not  old  and  past  use,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  many  that  are  exhibited,, 
but  young  and  tender.  He  annexes  a  plan  of  the 
pit  they  were  grown  in,  Mills's  Improved,  heated  by 
Burbidge  and  Healy's  boiler  and  tanks.  This,  he  states, 
will  be  found  to  answer  every  expectation  that  can  be 
formed  of  it,  the  heat  being  regularly  diffused,  and  neither 
too  dry  nor  the  reverse.  The  apparatus,  he  observes,  is- 
*'  very  eesy  of  management  in  consequence  of  the  very 
superior  arrangement  of  the  furnace-door,  damper,  &c.- 
The  best  fuel,  at  least  that  which  answers  exceedingly 
well,  is  three  parts  coke  and  one  part  Welsh  coal ;  these 
mixed,  the  fire  will  not  require  looking  to  more  than 
once  in  eight  hours,  if  properly  managed,  viz.,  the  com- 
bustion allowed  to  go  on  slowly.  The  boiler  should  be 
of  ample  dimensions,  and  the  quantity  of  tanks  should  be 
such  as  not  to  require  the  water  to  boil." 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Jan.  2,  1845. — There  is  at  this  time 
in  fruit  here  a  noble  specimen  of  Cycas  kevoluta,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  interesting 
particulars  respecting  it : — "I  fruited  the  plant,  from 
which  the  fruit  sent  has  been  taken,  in  the  year  18-42; 
and  the  fruit  retained  its  beauty  for  a  period  of  12- 
months.  Many  persons,  and  among  them  some  good  prac- 
tical gardeners,  said  that  the  plant  would  not  survive  aftee- 
having  produced  fruit.andconsequently  I  took  care  to  securer 
a  sucker  from  if,  which  Las  now  attained  as  large  a  size  ag 
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some  specimens  that  have  been  ia  the  country  for  uuny 
years.      Notwithstanding    what  people  said,  I   imagined 
that  1  could   induce  the  old  plant  to  make  a  fre=h  start, 
although  I  raiglit  possibly  not  be  able  to  fruit  it  again.   In 
February,  1843,   I  accordingly   set  to  work  in  good  ear- 
nest, and    with  hooks  and  narrow  hoes   carefully  worked 
out  all  the   soil  that  I  possibly  could   from  amungst  t..e 
root?,  and  replaced  it  with  a  good  dressing  of  turfy  loam 
and  charcoal  well  mixed  together,  watering  it  with  luke- 
warm  water.     After  this  the  plant  soon  began  to  gro« 
vigorously;  the  young  growth  bursting  through  t'"e  midst 
of  the  fruir   pushed   the  latter  away  on  every  side,  nod 
soon  formed  a  hantisome  crown  of  new  foliage.      It  con- 
tinued   to   increase    with    astonisUuig  vigour    for  about 
three     months,    after    which    it    was    allo^'ed    to    rest. 
Much  of  the  fruit  produced  in  1842  is  still  on  the  plant. 
Had  I  not  been  able  to  fruit   the  plant  again  in  1844.   I 
imigined  that  if  1  ontinued  with  it  until  1846     I  should 
then  have  been    able    again    to   aci'omplish    the    desired 
object.     I  had,  however,  the  gratification   of  seeing  Hie 
noble  fellow  start  into  fruit    agnin  in   May   last,   and   if 
possible,  with  double  the  former  vigour.     Hovv  intercat- 
ing  an  object  it   has   continued  to  be  ever  since,  may   be 
easily  imagined  ;  and   should    I  be  spared,  and  the  plaut 
continue  under  my   care,   1    liave   no  dout^t  that  1  shall 
have  it  in  fruit  again  in  1846.     The   height  of  the  stem 
of  Cycaa  revoluta,  when   in   fruit,  was  2  feet  6   inches, 
girth  Of  circumferr-nce  of  stem,  3  feet  8  inches,   and  the 
circura^ei.nce  of  the  wbole  plant  was  30  (eet.     It  has  at 
this  time  upwards  of  1400  iruit  on  it,   and   the   head  of 
fruit  measures  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.     The  sucker 
previously  mentioned,  after  ihree  years'  growth,  measures 
2  feet  7A  inches  in  circumference,  and  8  inches  in  height. 
The  soil  in  whi.h   it  has  been   grown  consists   of  rough 
sods  of   lOam    mixed    wi'h    stones    and    charcoal.     The 
loam   was  taken  from   a    poor    common,  having    small 
scrubby  Furze  and  Heath  growing  ou  it,  and  lying  at  an 
deration  of  900  feet  above   the   level  of  the  sea."     The 
gucker  will  no  doubt  produce  fruit  soon.     A  noble  plant 
of  Cycas  circinalis  in  the  ssme  house  is  doing  well  with 
precisely  the  same  treatment.     In  the  same  house  also, 
but  in    the  coolest  corner   of  it,  is   a   plant  of  Luculia 
gratifesima,  which    has   bad    a    fine    appearance    during 
the  last  two  months  ;    it  has    had    on   it    94    heads  of 
its  beautiful   and   sweet   pink  flowers  all  at   one  lime  ; 
they  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  common    Hydrangea. 
The  siil  in  which  \t  is  growing  consists  of  ^  light  turfy 
loam,  ^  heath  soil,  ^  coarse  charcoal,  and  |  hnlf  rotted 
leaves  mixed  with  a  portion  of  coarse   sand   and   rough 
flints.     This  ciixlure  was   used   in  a  very  rough  state, 
moderately  pressed   together.     The   plant  was  struck  a 
cutting  about  Jiree  years  ago,  and  measures  between  14 
and  16  feet  in  circumference,  and  8  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  st^m  or  two  thicker  than  the  thumb.     Gardeners 
say  that  the  Luculia  is  a  troublesome  plant  to  manage; 
but  with  Mr.  Barnes  it  grows  like  a  Willow.     As  to  the 
notion  that  it  should  be  grafted,  it  is  hard   to   say  what 
kind   of  stock   could  be   used  to  surpass  the  growth  of 
this  specimen  in  the   saiie  space  of  time.      It  having 
been  reported  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  the  Gardens 
at  Eicton,  we   take   the  prt-sent   opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting so  unfounded  an   assertion.     On   the  contrary, 
it  has  always  been   the  wish  of  the   lady  Rolle,  that  all 
gardeners   and  nurserymen  should  see  those  noble  gar- 
dens whenever  it  is  convenient  to  Mr,  Barnes  to  show 
iheon,     Tnis   has,    in  fact,  been   the  rule  ever  since  he 
entered  upon  the  superintendence  of  the  gardens. 


to  deposit  egg",  in  [hem,  than  if  they  were  on  the  top  of 
the  hive  ;  but  the  same  thing  acts  against  the  bees  enter- 
ii.g  tliem,  or  at  least  sooner  quitting  theuj,  which  is  a 
greiit  disappointment.  The  plan  adopted  to  keep  out 
iiisecis  may  be  good,  but  how  cjn  it  keep  out  muths  ? 
Wui  tucy  nut  eu'.er  while  in  the  fly  state,  where  a  bee  can? 
Mr.  S.  consideis  tha'.  bruod  combs  get  too  old,  sooner 
than  I  do.  He  observes  that  "every  three  or  four  years 
the  inside  ttocks  should  be  exa  oined  by  fumigaiing 
with  fungus."  The  poper  time  to  do  this  is  mii- 
summer,  as  brood  combs  can  hardly  be  taken  away  a', 
any  period  witliout  injury  to  the  bees;  'he  operation, 
theref  ire,  ought  to  b-  done  with  caution,  t-tking  onlj  one 
or  two  combs  at  a  time.  But  asold  1  ee-hives  have  b-en 
known  to  rear  healthy  broods,  Rnd  evidence  is  wanted 
resj  acting  how  long  thf-y  might  do  so,  perhaps  their 
brood  combs  had  better  be  let  alone,  and  examined  w  en 
the  bees  die.  The  following  are  a  few  flowtrs  fiequeuted 
hy  bes  : — the  Crocus,  Mezereum,  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
White  Willow.  When  they  gft  to  the  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  blooms,  T  Cc>n>idt'r  their  winttr  is  pnst. 
Orchard  b'oSLoms  afford  them  a  rich  supply  also:  those 
of  the  Lime  and  Sycamore  trees.  Lemon,  Thyme,  Mar- 
joram, Borage,  blotch-Uaved  Geranium,  Mignonette,  and 
Wood  Sage  {Salvia  nenniro^a),  are  amongst  the  best 
flowers  to  cultivate  for  bees  :  the  latter  ought  to  be 
better  known  to  bee-keepers.  It  wi'd  take  a  wide  range 
of  pasturage  for  20  boxes  of  bees,  especially  if  there 
are  other  apiaries  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Heath,  and 
plenty  of  sheep  pasturage,  aboumiing  in  Dutch  Clover, 
is  far  beyond  a  few  cultivated  flowers. —  IV. 


Miscellaneous . 

Querc':s  Qwwiyo. — We  learn  that  an  ample  supply  of 
Acorns  of  tb-s  species  of  Oak  has  been  procured  for  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  good  ofiices  of  the  British  Consuls  at 
Malaga  and  Cadiz.  Capt,  Widdrington  supposes  that  it 
may  be  the  Qaercus  alpcstris  of  Boissier,  and  that  its 
spray,  when  in  the  s'ate  of  a  scrub,  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  Q.  humi'.is  of  the  older  botanists-  He  describes 
it  as  being  a  very  beautiful  dvciduous  tree,  second  to 
none  of  the  European  species  in  appearance,  and  no 
doubt  hardy  enough  for  the  climate  0^  England  The  fo- 
liage is  dark  shining  green,  the  leaves  o^al  and  serrated, 
varying  in  length  from  1  to  4  inches.  Its  timber  is  of 
good  quality.  The  bark  is  much  fissured.  It  gro-^s  on 
3000  leet  above  the  sea.  See  "  S[iaiu  and  the  Spaniards," 
the  mountains  of  Leon,  at  the  height  of  from  2000  to 
by  Capt.  S.  E.  Widdrington,  R.N.,  vol.  i.,  Appendix. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES.  &c. 

Greenhouse,  ^-c  — The  gardener  who  aspires  to  more  than  the 
mere  name  will  do  well  to  con  over  our  remarks  of  last  week. 
Kciiomy  of  time  studied,  and  wtll  applied  during  what  may  be 
termed  the  gardener's  leisure  months,  will  give  him  an  advan- 
tage over  the  kind  of  dormouse  gardener,  who  never  aiousts 
from  his  apathy  until  he  is  in  the  pdsition  of  a  mau  with  his 
house  on  fire  about  his  ears  without  being  insured. 

Huthoiise.- Ex^nmie  the  various  tubera  and  bulbs  that  are 
dormant,  and  see  that  they  fre  in  a  proper  condition,  neither 
suffering  from  wet  nor  mouldiness.  Achimenes  and  such  plants 
will  so  n  require  to  be  txcited ;  there  is  little,  however,  to  be 
gained  by  C'^mmenciug  before  t'le  season.  When  heat  is  applied 
tu  statt  them  during  winter,  the  shoots  are  of  necessity  drawn 
and  etiolated.  It  is  at  all  times  better  to  do  things  well  in  good 
season,  for  it  is  scarcely  poisible  to  do  them  so  at  a  bdQ  one. 
Ttie  art  in  this  department  at  this  season  is  to  prevent  plants 
Irom  growing;  thertfore, in  temperature  maintain  theata^uquo. 
Pelargonium  House.-  The  plants  in  this  house  that  have  been 
prepared  for  specimens  should  be  finally  shifted.  Admit  air  at 
all  favourable  times,  and  increase  the  temperature  at  night  to 
55^.  See  tbat  they  are  quite  free  from  greeu-fly,  and  kept  near 
the  glass.  If  they  have  made  no  winter  growth,  th^y  will  be 
the  better  able  to  do  their  work  well  now. 

Gi-eenkotise.~The  continued  damp  atmosphere  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  especially  about  London,  has  caused  great 
destruction  amongst  many  soft-wooded  plants.  They  should 
be  carefully  examined  individually,  and  every  infected  leaf  or 
branch  removed.  Occasional  flight  fires  must  be  applied,  but 
this  should  be  carefully  and  judiciously  done,  or  the  cure  will 
be  worse  than  the  diseiise.  The  injury  g  eenhou^e  plants  suffer 
from  overheating,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  from  frost— .i, 
tl.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  .SH  RUe.BEKlES. 
The  weather  having  changed  to  wet.kave  off  digging  borders 
for  a  time,  particularly  where  t^e  s  il  is  of  a  slifl'  nature;  pro- 
ceed with  new  work  where  improvements  are  contemplated. 
Prepare  for  planting  hardy  shrubs;  if  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for 
'he  knids  intended  to  be  planted,  replace  it,  as  much  is  gained 
by  doing  things  well  at  firsi.  Where  choice  shrubs  are  not  grow- 
ing vigorously,  examine  thero  tts,  and  i'  it  is  fouud  that  they  are 
b'>dly  rooted,  take  out  a  trench  at  some  distance  from  the  stem, 
from  1  to  2  fe<'t  in  depth,  and  replace  it  with  soil  suited  to  tht 
plant  ;  the  lai)Our  is  well  bestowed,  and  if  properly  d-iue,  sickly 
trets  and  shrubs  will  soon  assume  a  more  vigorous  growtii, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  Prune  hardy 
c  iuibers  during  this  favaurable  weather,  nailing  and  tying  a-- 
you  proceed.  Remove  ail  temporary  coverings  from  hall-hardy 
plants  in  mild  weather,  but  if  a  change  takes  place,  covur  up 
again  immediately.  Reliy  Box-edgings,  it  necessary  ,  alsoflmt- 
edgings.  Con'inue  to  level  turf  on  lawns,  adding  fresli  where 
it  is  wanted.  This  is  the  best  season  to  put  forward  these  ope 
rations,  for  tho^e  who  are  behind  in  spring  cannot  recover  it 
unless  additional  hands  are  set  on.  Atieud  strictly  to  neatness 
in  every  operation.  Ckau  walks,  where  ueces=ary  turning  the 
gravel ;  in  March  a  thin  co  t  of  fresh  gravel  might  be  laid  on, 
which  will  look  well  during  the  wh  ile  summer,  and  may  be 
keiit  clean  without  much  Ubo-jr.  Collect  soil  oi  all  kinds  for 
spring  use;  have  your  compost  exposed  to  the  we>ither  ;  and 
where  the  soil  in  beds  is  not  3  feet  i;i  depth,  proceed  at  once  to 
wheel  the  subs'dl  our,  substituting  the  sur  ace-mould  for  it;  in 
March  a  compost  suited  to  the  plants  intended  for  the  bed 
shouM  be  wheeled  in;  this  saves  much  watering  in  a  dry  season. 
Pits  and  Fi-'/oies.— Should  the  lights  bicouie  green  from  damp, 
or  other  causes,  take  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  have  tnem 
washed  ;  it  helps  to  s  rengtheu  the  plants  at  this  dull  seas-m  by 
admitting  more  light.  Surface- dress  the  pots,  and  pick  off  all 
dampUaves;  place  in  hea;  Lobelia  fulgeus,  splendens,  ignea, 
&c.,  for  potting  '„ff  in  Fei  ruary  ;  I  Qnd  them  to  (lu  mucli  better 
treated  in  this  way,  than  pottea  off  earlier,  as  the  young  roots, 
having  been  exciteii,  take  at  once  to  the  suil  Calceolarias, 
which  were  put  in  last  October,  are  now  ready  to  pot  off,  ihere- 
ore  do  this  at  once  with  such  as  are  rooted,  and  should  there 
be  any  that  are  not  routed,  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat. 
All  new  kinds  nf  Verbenas,  wliere  the  stock  is  short,  should  be 
excited  for  cuttings. -B. 

III. -FLORISTS'  FLOWEilS. 
A  visible  alteration  has  taken  place  m  the  whole  tribe  during 
the  past  week  or  ten  days.  Tulips  have  begun  to  appearabove 
giound,  and  in  order  to  prevent  damage  and,  il  possible  to  make 
"  assurance  aoubly  sure,"  put  about  a  table  spoonful  of  silver 
sand  over  tach  protruning  spike  :  this  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevent  any  frost  from  affecting  them  ;  it  should,  however,  be 
d<ne  before  the  leaves  separate.  Watch  carefuUy  for  any  that 
tray  be  cankered,  and  immediately  remove  the  soil  from  the 
diseased  part,  which  should  be  cut  off  with  a  penknife.  We  may 
yLt  expect  severe  weather,  and  as  they  are  now  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, redoubled  precauliuos  will  be  necessary.  If  the  nights  are 
clear  and  frosty  the  mats  or  other  cov..ring  should  be  thrown 
over.  Auriculas  may  now  be  top-()r^ssed,  though  some  defer  it 
to  the  latter  end  of  themonh;  we  prefer  doing  it  now,  as  the 
risk  of  injurmg  the  growing  fiorcs  is  not  so  great  as  at  a  later 
period.  The  surface  soil  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  a 
compost  of  one-half  two  or  three  years'  night  sod  (iSritish 
guano),  which  has  been  well  turned  and  subjected  to  the  action 
'  of  tiosL  (but  not  rain),  and  one-haU  thoroughly  rotten  leaf- 
mou  i! ;     may   replace   the  sur:ace   soil  already  drtcied  to  be 


Bee5. 

Bee-Jlowtrs,  &c. — I  agree  with  the  greater  paitof  Mr. 
Sraartt's  account  of  Bee  Management,  given  at  \\  853 
of  last  year's  CA/o/^icZe,  but  a  few  things  in  it  requ're 
explanation.  For  instance,  he  '*  considers  veatilaiioo  to 
be  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  for  the  higher 
the  temperature  inside  the  hive  is,  the  greater  is  the 
draught."  Though  I  do  not  think  that  ventilation  ig 
altogether  neci.-ssary,  espscial'y  as  recommendtd  in  novel 
hives,  yet  in  some  cases  it  is  of  use.  The  tightest  straw 
hives  are,  in  some  degree,  pervious  to  air,  even  after  the 
bees  have  daubed  them  with  propolis,  for  they  will  not 
hold  water,  consequently  the  heat  and  damp  air  escajjc 
better  fiom  tht-m  than  from  wooden  ones.  Early  in 
Apr.!  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  time  to  rea  ove 
bees  into  a  case  '*  worked  with  split  cane,"  which  1  pre- 
sume has  an  opening  at  top  ;  and  I  question  if  the 
canvass  covering  ovc  it,  sized  and  painted,  will  not  be 
objectionable  by  preventing  the  damp  or  vapour  from 
escaping  from  the  hive  under  it.  Boxes,  or  small  str.w 
hives,  will  do  as  well  as  glasses,  but  whtre  they  are  pi  iced 
there  will  be  Lss  heat  and  Isss  inducement  for  the  c^uetn  \  taken  away,  takirig  care  that  your  plant  stands' well  up  in  tl.e 


centre  uf  the  pot,  the  top-dressing  being  lowest  round  the 
margin.  The  above  manure  will  prove  invaluable  to  fi  >rists, 
when,  by  experiment  on  inferior  flowers,  they  shall  have  ascer- 
tained tbe  proper  method  of  applying  it.  Carnalions —T\\q 
centre  leaves  are  beginning  to  move,  and  assume  in  their 
progress  a  aiugular  bent  appearance.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  have  all  the  air  possible.  A  little  rain,  if  not 
accompanied  with  cold  wind  or  sleet,  wiil  be  beneficial;  in  fact, 
all  my  Irames  have  bccit  through  all  the  frosts  of  ti.ia  winter 
raised  at  least  from  6  to  9  inches  from  the  ground,  the  pots 
stanJing  on  a  paved  sloping  surldce.  and  without  anj  covering- 
except  the  glasses  put  over  them  in  very  severe  or  rainy  weather, 
1  liave  n  jt,  in  conaerjuence  of  a  constant  free  circulation  of  air, 
run  any  risk  of  daniii,  with  its  accompaniments  of  mildew,  &c. 
S:c.,  and  the  stock  of  layers  never  were  in  finer  condition. 
P*/i/i\v.— Where  these  hdve  been  planted  late,  and  have  not  yet 
got  tttirly  hold  of  tue  ground,  earlri-worms,  which  are  now 
troubleaume,  are  apt  to  arag  tlicm  out.  The  plants  nmst  occa- 
sionally be  looked  over,  and  when  the  sm-face  of  tlie  beds  are 
dry  fasten  the  planis.— C, 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &C. 
Strawberries  — Tbose  introduced  under  cover  in  December 
will  luiW  be  Ciiming  into  blossom;  forsuch,  a  slightly  increased 
temperature  is  necessary.  The  thermometer  should  reach  65'^ 
in  the  morning  uefore  air  is  given;  but  remember  that  on  a 
iree  ctrculati;  u  of  air  ti^e  setting  of  the  fruit  io  a  great  measure 
oepemis.  Withhold  moisture  of  all  kinds  in  the  morning,  but 
wj.ter  fljurs,  and  endeavour  tu  raise  a  genial  steam  iu  the 
alternoon,  when  the  house  or  pit  is  closed.  Do  nut  by  any 
means  syringe  them  until  the  crop  is  set.  The  chief  success  of 
Strawberry  forcing,  however,  dp;jends  oo  the  due  prepiratioa 
of  the  plants.  Tho.-e  who  think  to  obtain  a  crop  from  plants 
with  h  ;lf-organised  buds,  by  dint  of  heat  alone,  will  find  them- 
selves greatly  deceived.  To  insure  a  prns,ierous  crop  it  is 
necessary  to  obtam  early  ruuuers,  and  these  must  have  earljr 
and  free  cultivation — not  a  day  must  he  lust ;  and  whether 
cultivated  in  beds,  and  pot»ed  in  the  end  of  August,  or  ^which  - 
is  perhaps  the  best  mode)  layered  in  60  or  48  pots,  and 
afterwards  shifted  into  32s  or  24s.  uo  che  k  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  until  the  end  of  Sep' ember,  when  they 
may  be  suffered  to  become  drier  at  the  root,  to  induce  a  slight 
repose.  A  brick  pit,  with  a  bottom  heat  through  fermenting 
matter  of  7'^°,  is  by  far  ^he  best  place  for  them  until  they  have 
set  tneir  blossoms :  here  the  thermometer  should  not  raige 
above  55°  or  6u°,  the  object  being  to  get  the  root  in  ad- 
vance of  the  leif,  as  a  pot  full  of  go^d  and  healthy  roots  is 
the  grand  desideratum:  u  e  clean  water  sparingly  until  yoa 
see  tiie  blossom-bud  rising  into  stem,  and  then  water  rather 
more  freely  with  weak  liquid  manure— merely  as  much  as  will 
slightly  colour  the  water.  The  temperature  in  the  day  whilst 
s  'Welling  at  tnis  season  should  be  from  60*=  to  65°,  allowing  75° 
in  sunshine,  before  giving  air,  and  suffermg  (if  possible)  the 
thermometer  to  sink  to  50''  at  night  When  well  sef,  syringe 
them  during  morning  and  evening,  and  keep  floors  and  all  cool 
surfaces  contirm^Ily  moist;  aiming  rather  at  a  constantly 
genial  atmosphere,  than  at  a  sudden  deluge  of  ste  im. 

Pineries. — Still  maintain  repose  iu  these  structures,  and 
endeavour  to  insu  e  the  points  laid  down  in  last  week's 
Calendar.  Lose  no  chance  of  giving  air  in  dung- pits.  Endea- 
vour, like  a  good  Curunober  grower,  to  get  their  leaves  tho- 
roughly dry  once  a  day.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  your  liniuKs,  as 
the  bottom- beat  inside  will  be  now  declining.  Stir  up,  or 
otherwise  encourage  a  bottom. heat  of  from  8u°to  83°  amougst 
early  iruic  rs,  now  about,  ris.ng  or  already  up,  and  increase  the 
atmospheric  temperature  a  degree  or  two  each  week  ;  taking 
considerable  libeity  on  sunny  d  lys  by  shutting  up  with  a  glass 
reaching  80'^,  it  possible  on  such  occASions.  See  that  a  good 
Slock  of  fresh  turfy  loam  is  drieu,  and  in  readiness  for  -the  ap- 
proaching potting  period;  get  also  plenty  of  charcoal,  rough 
bone,  &c.,  ready  tor  drainage. 

Fi«fries.— Pursue  the  general  directions  in  my  last  Calendar; 
tret  your  stopping,  lying,  disbudding,  &c.,  done  prep-tratory  to 
thinning  the  berries.  When  set  and  sweliing  insure  a  day 
heat  at  70°,  with  a  very  quiet  circulation  of  air,  by  no  means 
a  draught.  In  sunshine  endeavour  to  gain  time  by  shuttingup 
early — say  at  2  o'clock,  raising  a  genial  moisture  by  sprmkling 
all  floors  and  cool  surfaces  ;  but  by  no  means  by  tbe  sudden 
steaming  of  hot  pipts  or  flues.  Let  your  glass  sink  to  60° soon 
after  d^rk,  for  the  nighr. 

Fig-house.^ As,  soon  as  the  young  shoot  is  four  or  five  joints 
in  length  squeeze  ttie  terminal  bud  flat  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  tn  produce  a  secondary  growth  for  succe>sion,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  taxing  the  root  power  in  an  undue  degree,  with  too 
heavy  a  crop.  Insure  65°  of  heat  by  day,  and  55°  or  60°  by 
night,  allowing  air  and  moisture  as 'before. 

Pencil  /(o«se.- Follow  up  ta^t  week's  directions.  Be  always 
disbudding  in  the  early  stages,  but  never  much  at  a  time, 
"  Do  not  take  Nature  by  surprise."  Where  fruit  is  swelling: 
increase  )our  thermometer  a  ouple  of  degrees  beyond  last 
week,  but,  above  all  things,  let  i;  crease  of  light  and  heat  be 
coupled  together:  all  mcrease  of  heat  on  dull  and  dark  days, 
with  the  idea  of  hurrying  the  crop,  is  done  in  general  at  the 
expense  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  tree.  D  >  not  by  aoy  means 
increase  your  night  heat  beyond  that  mentioned  in  last 
Calendar. 

Cherri/-house.—\s  soon  as  the  trees  are  in  blossom  observe 
the  same  general  principles  a^  in  the  case  ol  Peaches  and 
Vines,  for  tlie  dispersion  of  pollen.  Insure  a  thorough  circn- 
laiion  of  air,  with  a  tolerably  dry  atmosphere,  maintaining  a 
temperature  of  o5°  by  day  whilst  in  blostom;  sinking  to  io°  by 
niglit  — U.  .        ,      ,.  . 

[In  last  week's  Calendar,  under  the  head  Pineries,  for  day 
temperature"'  read  "  dry  temperature."] 

V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITLtlEM  GARDEN. 
The  late  heavy  raiL.s  have  been  favourable  for  newly-planted 
trees,  by  washing  down  the  fioer  particles  of  soil  from  the  sur- 
face amongst  the  fibres.  In  some  cases,  however,  openings 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  same  means,  wliich  would  prove 
injurious  if  not  clo--ed  in  by  working  the  surface  with  the  spade 
or  hoe  ;  for  although  the  soil  be  pres  ed  close  to  the  roots,  as 
it  ought  to  be  iu  planting,  yet,  in  the  case  of  trees  vpith  large 
roots,  a  settling  from  heavy  rains  will  occasion  vacuities  near 
the  stem,  whilst  r;  und  the  latter  an  Oi'ening  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  the  motion  of  the  tree  by  winds.  If  water  lodge  ia 
Ibis,  i^  is  bad  for  the  tree.  It  is  the  reverse  of  that  wtiich  natu- 
rally takes  place  ;  (or,  if  a  tree  spring  from  seed,  and  be  not 
removed,  the  neck  becomes  elevated  and  surrounded  by  a  small 
mound.  Planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  s'lould  be  proceeded 
with.  Some  recommend  deferring  the  pruning  of  Peach,  Nec- 
tarine, and  Apricot  trees  till  late  in  tbe  sprimc,  or,  at  all  events, 
till  the  period  when  severe  frosts  are  not  linely  to  occur.  It  is 
certain  that,  by  late  pruning,  the  for.e  of  vegetation  may  he 
weakened  one-half.  The  French  recommend  it  for  trees  that 
are  over  vigorous  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  effect  this  purpose 
by  a  reduction  of  the  foliage  of  tbe  over-luxuriant  portions, 
whi'St  the  weaker  are  allowed  to  retain  all  iheir  foliage;  for, 
by  this  means  tne  weak  is  encouraged,  and  the  strong  checked, 
thus  balancing  the  force  o^  vegetation  throughout.  Late 
pi  u. ling  weakens  the  whole  — the  side  branches  as  much 
as  the  upright;  it  does  not  tend  to  produce  the  cquaibrmm 
so  desirable,  and  therefore  must  be  considered  objectionable. 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  it  may  be  best  to  prune 
noA,  and  insure  the  bud-  pushing  boldly,  supposing  no  severe 
frost  should  occur;  or  defer,  in  case  the  latter  should  prove  in- 
juriously severe.  In  the  one  case  the  advantages  are  great  and 
ccrtaiu;  whilst  the  injuiy  that  even  severe  fro^t  occasions  to 
well. ripened  wood  is  ti  ifii.ig;  besides.if  it  should  occur,  aslight 
protection  will  be  sufficient:  15° or  20°  below  freezing  will  do  no 
harm  to  trees  against  walls.  aHhough  not  otherwise  protected. 
In  nailing,  if  old  slireds  are  u>ed,  they  should  br*  previously 
D-i.ed.     U  is  also  advis^tlj  tu  heat  nails  rcd-hotj  and  when  the 
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redness  disappears,  immerse  Uiem  in  liiiseed-oU;  ortheod  niaj 
be  heated  considerably  above  212^  and  the  nails  put  in ;  in  either 
case  no  moisture  in  the  form  of  water  can  possibly  remain  on 
their  surfaces,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  closely  varnishing  them. 
Thus  prepared  they  will  not  rust  for  many  years ;  and  they  can 
be  dra-.\n  from  the  wall  tvith  less  adhereuce  of  mortar  than 
when,  annrepared,  they  rast  in  the  lime. 

In  the 'Kitchen-garden  proceed  with  the  usual  routine  of 
trenching:  und  preparing-  for  spring-crops.  Earth  up  Peas 
s'.ightly  as  they  appear  above  ground.  Seakale  and  Succory  may 
he  taken  up  and  put  in  any  dark  place  to  forward  and  blanch. 
Lose  no  opportunity  of  giving  fall  air  to  young  Lettuces  and 
Cauliflower  plants  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses.  Guard  the 
former  from  birds  when  the  sashes  are  o8;  and  all  young  crops 
f;om  slugs,  SiC.—E. 

VL— ARBORICULTURE. 
OM  JToods.—The  felling  of  limber  whose  bark  is  not  valuable 
may  be  continued ;  proceed  a'so  with  judicious  pruning  in  all 
kinds  of  plantations,  always  taking  care  not  to  do  so  too  se- 
verelv  in  one  season,  and  not  at  all  at  the  outskirts  and  sides 
most 'exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Effectually  drain  any 
land  intended  for  Oak  plantations,  this  is  equally  importaiu 
as  for  Wheat.  Where  it  is  intended  to  sow  Acorns  in  AutU, 
BOW  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  the  pits,  unless  they  wtre 
gotreadvin  autumn,  which  is  still  better;  they  should  be 
about  6  feet  apart,  1  foot  deep,  and  12  or  15  inches  diameter, 
laying  the  sward  in  the  bottom,  and  chopping  it  in  pieces  to 
act  as  drainage.  Larches,  as  nurses,  should  be  planted  aboui 
a  yard  apart;  these  will  affjrd  the  young  Oaks  shelter,  and 
forward  tbem.  In  pruning,  cut  close  to  the  bole,  making  the 
■wound  as  small  as  possible.  Continue  in  frosty  weather  to 
clear  the  weeds  of  all  extraneous  matters,  as  spray  wood, 
brambles,  &c.  Make  new  drains,  and  cleir  cut  old  ones. 
Coppice.— See  last  week's  Calendar.  Yo-ifig  Plantations.— 
Where  new  ones  are  to  be  formed,  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  highest  import8Uice;  trees  in 
a  middling  soil  well  prepared  often  surpass  in  growth  those  in 
better  land,  which  has  been  done  in  a  superficial  manner. 
Success  also  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  plants.  Ktirserp.— Dig  or  trench  aU  vacant  quarters; 
dig  between  the  rows  of  all  standing  stock,  first  pruning  the 
plants  where  necessary.  Cut  the  tap  roots  of  young  Oaks, 
Chesnuts,  &c.,  transplant  the  plants  at  increased  distances, 
■when  they  have  been  two  seasons  from  the  seed-bed.  Too 
great  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  lifting  young  plants  for 
transplanting.  Gather  Fir  cones  of  all  kinds,  but  do  not  take 
out  the  seeds  until  near  the  time  of  sowing.  Plash  old  hedge- 
rows, renew,  or  make  fences  of  all  kinds.— f. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR. 
The  operation  of  pruning  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  may  still  bs 
performed  with  advantage.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  should 
be  pruned  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  following  engrav- 
iDg.  As  has  been  for- 
merly mentioned,  let  the 
centre  of  the  bushes  be 
kept  free  and  open,  and 
cut  out  all  branches 
that  cross  one  another, 
leaving  the  leading 
shoots  about  10  inches 
apart,  and  topping  at  a 
bud  incliningtothe  open 
Bpace.  All  lateral  twigs 
not  reo  uired  to  form 
branches  should  be 
spurred  in  to  a  lew  eyes. 
The  fruit  is  borne  on 
short  natural  spurs,  1  ; 
or  on  clusters  of  buds 
formed  on  the  old  wood  itself,  2  ;  and  also  on  young  shootSj 
■which  should  be  shortened  to  one-tliird  of  their  length,  3,  3  ; 
or  the  latter  may  be  cut  back  to  a  well- placed  shoot,  as  at  4.  Old 
worn-out  branches,  such  as  5,  are  tobecutbackto  awell-placed 
shoot,  as  at  2.—  G. 
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Jan.  10— Flying  haze;  overcast;  bnisteions;  ra-o 

—  11— Boisteions,  mth  rain  ;  cnnslani  heavy  lalnat  night 

—  IS— Hazy;  rain;  uniformly  over>.-aEC;  fine 

—  13— Overcast;  c!oudy  ;  dear  ami  fine 

—  14 -Rain;  hazy  and  drizzly ;  uniformly  overcast ;  rain 

—  15— Rain;  overcast  and  fine 

—  16— Overcast;  cloudy  and  fine. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  6  dee-  ahnve  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durint  the  lasi  J9years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Jan.  25,  1845. 
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The  highest  lemperaiare  daring  the  abnve  period  occurred  on  the  19lb, 
1828 — thprm-eO";  and  the  lowe»t  on  thenighl  of  the  19lh  and  momiog  of  the 
20lh,  1S33— therm.  4-i=  below  zero. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Araccaria  I.MER1CATA.— iT.  .1/.— Sow  the  seeds  of  this  now, 
in  pans  about  three  parts  filled  with  light  sandy  loam ;  place 
the  seeds  with  the  small  ends  downwards,  and  insert  them 
about  half  their  depth  into  the  soil,  covering  them  afterwards 
■with  Moss.  They  should  have  a  moi.'it  heat  of  from  60°  to 
70°,  until  they  begin  to  vegetate;  afterivards  take  off  the 
Mo?s,  and  cover  with  fresh  soil,  removing  the  pans  to  a 
drier  situation.  Give  no  water  for  the  first  ten  days  after 
sowing,  and  but  sparingly  afterwards.  ^, 

BOOES. — Enquirer. — Lindley's  "Theory  of  HorticnltMre." 

J.  C- — As  you  are  a  poor  man,  we  will  say  that  the  book  may 
bebad  of  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  Strand. 

BfliCK  FLVEs.—An  Old  Corrfspondent  has  found  plants  in  his 
forcing-houses  destroyed  by  a  vapour  arising  from  anew 
brick  fine,  the  fuel  burnt  in  the  stove  being  chiedy  green  Fir 
roots.  It  is  probable  that  either  the  bricks  are  bad,  or  (he 
Betting  imperfect.  Such  an  effect  would  be  very  likely  with 
a  flue  composed  of  porous  materials,  und  would  be  remedied 
by  carefully  coating  the  flue  with  cement  or  plaster.  It 
appears  that  the  tarry  matter  which  collects  sometimes  in 
flues,  where  wood  is  burnt,  is  even  more  hurtful  to  vegetation 
than  that  formed  when  coal  is  burnt,  ihouRh  the  former  has 
one  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  being  free  from  sulphur, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  coal.  E. 

BuDDTEA  L1XD1.EVANA.— .4  Lddy^ — As  this  plant  is  only  of  very 
late  introduction,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  of  its  habits; 
but  it  will  evidently  bear  any  degree  of  pruning,  and  may 
therefore  be  kept  within  bounds  without  difficulty.  Pos- 
sibly, at  its  full  size,  it  may  be  5  or  6  feet  high.  It  ij  pro- 
bable that  BuddJea  wilJ  flower  in  the  autumn:   but  this, 


too,  is  uncertain.  Wnether  its  colour  will  harmonise  well 
with  Wistaria,  you  may  judge  when  you  are  told  that  it  is 
that  of  a  purple  Sweet  Peaj  but  the  flowers  are  more  like 
those  of  a  Verbena  in  form.  It  is  evergreen,  and  seems  very 
indifferent  about  soil.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  in  Chusan. 
CniswicK  Snows. — X.  puts  this  question: — "Can  a  person 
who  sends  cut  flowers  to  Covent  garden  Market,  during  the 
season,  be  called  an  Amateur,  and  be  entitled  to  show  it  that 
class  ?  He  may  not  be  doing  so  at  this  time,  but  if  he  does  so 
six  months  in  the  year,  does  it  class  him  as  a  Florist  or  not  ?" 
If  he  does  not  grow  plants  or  seeds  for  sale,  he  is  not  in  the 
trade,  and  must  take  his  place  as  an  Amateur.  The  mere 
sale  oi flowers  no  more  makes  a  man  a  nurseryman  than  the 
sale  of  his  fruit  or  trees  makes  a  country  gentleman  a  mar- 
ket-gardener or  a  timber-merchant. 
FixoccHio. —  Claujf.  This  is  uocultivable  in  England,  or  at 
least  is  not  worth  the  neceESEtry  trouble.  You  will  find  it 
fully  described  in  ISil,  p.  199- 
TvR-SACE.—Shirler/. — The  draught  of  a  furnace  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  permanent  aperture  behind  the  fire.  There 
should  be  a  sliding  iron  door  in  some  part  of  the  flue,  by 
which  it  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  A  mode  of  applying 
the  principle  of  the  Argand  furnace  to  boilers  for  gardening 
purposes  is  shown  in  a  Leading  Article  of  this  Paper  for 
March  23,  184-1.  A, 
Gold-fish. — Amateur. — What  you  describe  cannot  have  been 
a  disease  produced  by  the  attacks  of  Achlya,  but  by  some 
other  cause.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  rabbits  are 
repelled  by  tar;  but  others  do  not  find  it  answer  well. 
Gooseberries.— Dotfman.— We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  mentioned  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
"  Astoria"  are  all  well  known;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them  by  his  description.  As  to  their  qaality,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  they  would  appear  delicious  to  a  half- 
starved  traveller,  but  to  nobody  else. 
Heatixg.— Jn  Amateur.— If  you  are  near  London  you  had 
better  visit  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  If  you 
are  not,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  you  should  heat 
your  house.  Pipes,  tanks,  and  bottora-heat  are  all  indis- 
pensable. 
Icehouses.— .-1.  S.  31.  inquires  how  Mr.  Gent  constructs  the 
porch  of  his  icehouse ;  whether  there  is  more  than  one  door  ? 
where  it  is  placed?  and  whether  the  pit  is  not  more  than  sis 
feet  in  diameter? 
Insects.— J/r.  J.  Henderson.— Yoqt  box  and  redspiders  were  so 
crushed,  that  I  can  only  guess  the  latter  to  be  identical  with 
the  species  which  infests  Rose-trees.    The  other  insects  are 

the  Aleyrodes  phillyrere  of  Curtis's  Guide,  Genus  1044.  .fi, 

C— No  doubt,  spirits  of  turpentine  will  kill  green-fly,  and 
thin-skinned  plants  as  well.  It  is  only  flt  to  apply  to  old  bark. 
Leaves.— J.  H.— Nest  week. 

Maxl'res. — G. — The  only  object  to  be  gained  by  using  bone- 
sawdust,  instead  of  bone-dust  itself,  consists  in  obtaining 
pure  bones  in  a  finely  divided  sta'e.  We  should  think  bone- 
ash  better  still,  or  superphosphate  of  lime  preferable  to  any. 
The  objection  to  common  b-ne-dust  is,  that  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably adulterated. 
Meloxs. —  OmiVron. — The  Beechwood.i 

MicB. — Inquirer. — The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  the  best 
kind  of  trap  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  catching 
mice  where  they  are  numerous.  You  willficdit  described  at 
p.260,  lS41-± 


Morpholoct.— B.  B.  —No.  It  is  more  of  the  nature  of  galls ; 
if  you  break  the  woolly  knobs  of  your  Ash-trees,  you  will  see 
that  they  are  perforated  in  all  directions  by  the  galleries  of 
insects  whose  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  buds  some  time  last 
summer.    Thanks  for  the  paper. 

Names  of  Fruits.— J.O.— Possibly  a  seedling  from    Reinette 

Grise,  which  it  is  exceedingly  like.  3 R.H.B. — 2.  Ribstone 

Pippin  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  6.  Syke  House  Russet ;  7,  Rymer; 
8,  Flower  of  Kent ;  10,  PomraeViolet;  U,  Gravenstein  ;  12, 
Braddick*s  Nonpareil;  13, Maiden's  Blush— not  the  Newtown 
Pippin  ;  I,  4,  correct ;  5,  g,  not  known.  The  Pear  is  the 
Beurre  Rance.l— L.D.A'.- 2,  ig,  OldColmar;  4, Winter  Nelis  ; 
5.  Crassane;  6,  Easter  Beurre;  7,  Passe  Colmar;  S,  Beurre 
o'Aremberg ;  10,  13,  Glout  Morceau ;  12,  Black  Worcester; 
14,  Doyenne  Blanc ;  16,  Beurre  Diel ;  13,  Easter  Bergamot; 

23,  Bishop's  Thumb.  J Jers'y. —  J,  Easter  Beurr6;  2,  Beurr^ 

Diel;  3,  Beurre  d'Aremberg;  Scarlet  Nonpareil  Apple.; 

Names  Of  Plants.- (?.  W. — Buddlea  americana.  Probably 
Epidendrum  lacernm;  but  it  belongs  to  a  set  of  species  very 
difficult  to  name,  unless  the  specimens  are  fresh  and  good. 

J.  C— Much  obliged  for  the  pod  of  jEschynanthus. 

T.  B. — Mimulusglutinosus. 

NvsiPH.EA-SEED. — An  Amateur.~la  order  to  laise  N.  cyauca, 
and  N.  Lt.tus-seeds,  fill  32-sized  pots  within  an  inch  of  the 
brim,  with  sandy  loam  ;  sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  them  slightly 
with  silver-sand.  Both  being  aquatic  plants,  and  natives  of 
a  warm  country,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  water  ;at  a 
temperature  o(80°;,  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  soil.  They 
are  both  very  desirable  stove  aquatics. « 

Pelargomums.— J".  C— Procure  the  following  12  varieties:  — 
Matilda,  Foster's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Luna,  Pulchellum,  Erectun,' 
Lynes's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Hodge's  Oberon,  Sultana,  Cyrus 
Superb,  Garth's  Constellation,  Symmetry,  and  Beck's  Su- 
sanna.* 

Pise-apples.— D.  B.— Much  obliged,  but  yourcommunication 
is  partly  illegible,  and  chiefly  incomprehensible. 

PuTTT.— ErMder.— This  is  made  of  perfectly  dry  cmmon 
whiting,  powdered  very  fine,  and  mixed  up  with  linseed  oil 
until  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as  dough. S 

Rogues.— S.  5. — We  cannot  interfere  any  further.  We  have 
slated  that  the  man  has  been  imprisoned  for  robbery,  and  if 
the  buyers  of  flowers  will,  notwithstanding  that  warning, 
buy  them  of  those  who  steal  them,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
can  prevent  it.  The  man  should  be  exposed  on  the  spot. 
Those  who  deal  with  thieves  must  not  wonder  if  they  are 
taken  to  be  thieves  themselves;  if  they  do  so  knowingly,  they 
are  no  belter. 

KosBS.—Andat —You  surely  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
Moss  Roses  can  be  grown  in  greenhouses  for  forcing.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Seeds.— A'.  A'.  — Thanks  ;  tbe  seeds  are  of  no  value.  We  think  j 
it  very  advantageous  to  print  on  all  labels  of  seed  papers  a  ! 
few  general  directions ;  this  is  done  by  the  Horticultural  ' 


Society,  when  seeds  are  at  all  novel,  and  has  long  been  a 
common  practice  abroad. 

Strawberries. — A  Correspondent. — It  is  to  be  understood, 
with  reference  to  some  queries  respecting  Strawberries,  an- 
swered p.  8,  that  the  Wellington  and  Bostock  are  names 
which  have  beenappHed  to  avarietyof  Strawbern-  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  Myatt's  Victcriahas  been  found  to  be  the 
same  as  tbe  Eltou.  j 

The  Calexhar. — Q.— We  never  interfere  with  the  directions 
in  this  part  of  our  Paper.  The  writers  live  in  some  of  the 
greatest  places  in  England,  and  severally  describe  their  own 
practice  and  opinions.    Your  letter  is  sen  t  to  M  r.  F. 

YisEs.^A.  i3.— The  main  bulk  of  the  compost  for  your  border 
should  consist  of  rich  turf,  to  which  may  he  added  bone- 
dust  and  cow-manure. i A  Subscriber. — Varieties  for  grow- 
ing under  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse  should  be  such  as  will 
bear  with  close  pruning,  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince, 
Royal  Muscadine,  and  Sweetwater.  Your  other  plants  will 
not  be  much  injured  if  you  dress  the  Vines  so  as  to  extend 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  glass.  You  may  plant  a  Vine 
for  each  rafter.  The  border  being  a  light  loam,  4ft.  in  depth, 
on  a  free-stone  bottom,  if  rendered  sufficiently  rich  with 
manure,  is  suitable  for  them.  Plant  in  spring  ;  and  in  turn- 
ing the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  carefuUy  shake  all  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  which  should  be  well  spread  out  individually 
by  the  hand.* A.  If.— One-year  old  Vines. t 

Walls. — .an  Old  S. — Such  walls  as  you  propose  to  build  will  be 
excellent.  If  they  run  E.  and  W.,  then  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  arches,  for  the  roots  should  be  kept  to  the  south  side; 
if  they  run  N.  and  S.,  then  arches  are  admissible.  We,  how- 
ever, should  prefer  solid  foundations  in  all  cases. 

Water  Dbopwort. — J. — This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  our  native  poisons.  Hundreds  of  poor  persons  have 
perished  by  eating  its  roots  unier  the  belief  that  they  were 
WUd  Parsnips.  The  roots  are  also  sold  by  dishonest  trampsrs 
for  Dahlias. 
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WooDLicE.—  G.  Z).— Directions  for  destroying  these  are  given  at 
p.  35S,  of  last  year's  Chronicle.  A  toad  or  two,  if  kept  in  your 
house,  will  thin  their  numbers,  and  large  quantities  may  also 
be  caught  by  placing  two  tiles  or  boards  over  each  other, 
between  which  they  crawl  as  morning  approarhes,  to  con- 
ceal themselves;  tiles  laid  over  Cabbage-leaves  form  good 
traps.  J 
Woollen' Nettixg. —  W.  B.  H. — We  believe  this  has  been  oc- 
casionally advertised  in  our  columns.  If  not,  it  probably 
will  be  found  in  any  tent-rraker's  shop.  We  would  be  happy 
to  give  you  the  information  you  desire,  but  we  never  recom- 
mend tradesmen,  or  act  as  brokers  for  them.  We  are  sure 
that  you  will  appreciate  our  motives.  Woollen  netting  is  the 
best  material  for  covering  walls  ;  and,  if  Bumeltised,  it  15 
the  cheapest  in  the  long-run. 

MisCELLAXEoDS.— J  Subscriber  will  find  directions  for  the 
culture  01  the  Pansey,  given  at  p.  429  of  last  year's  volume. t 

-V.  X. — Cut  down  your  Cineraria,  which  is  exhausting  itself 

by  bloomingtoo  long.j T,E.  Co.'e.— Nobody  knows  a  cure 

for  canker.t R.  B.—By  the  1st  of  March  at  the  soonest. 

Amateur, — Tbe  seeds  of  Tropaeolum  tricolorum  will  ger- 
minate in  a  temperature  of  70^.     The  soil  should  consist  of 

peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  nearly  equal  proportions.! Q.  Z, 

will  find  full  dircc'ions  for  the  management  of  Hyacinths  in 

glasses,  given  in  a  Leader  at  p.  6I9,  vol.  for  1841. t Subscr, 

— Your  seeds  are  from  the  Cape,  and  all  of  them  belong  to 
handsome  plants ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Elichrysum 
and  Polygalas,  not  worth  your  growing  in  a  small  green- 
house.  Davis. — The  enemy  of  your  Azalea  is  bad  manage- 
ment, and  not  a  Fungus. Reader. — We  would  wiilinglv  give 

you  information  if  we  knew  what  you  want,  but  wecan  hardly 
decipher  your  letler.  Cannot  you  get  some  one  to  write  it  for 
you?    What  is  the  signification  of   "chuckie,"    "pleasure 

pound,"  or  "hages?" flc^d-r.- Can  you  not  spend  your 

time  more  profitably   than  in  writing  doggerel   verses?  — 

E.  T.  O.— Thanks  for -£schynanthus. S.  T.  IT.— Hibiscus 

mutabilis  docs  not  stand  alone  in  its  changes  of  colour.  They 
are  common.  Does  not  the  double  White  Hawthorn  change 
to  pink  ? — all  flowers  from  green  to  gayer  colours  ?— the 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis  from  white  to  violet,  through  yellow 
asdred?  We  arc  unacquainted  with  the  colunial  or  Portu- 
guese names  of  the  plant. A.  C,  Reader— ^h&\l  have  fuU 

directions  shortly. A.  B.  G.— No  one  has  ever  in  this 

conntry  succeeded  in  obtaining  Truffles  artificially,  though  it 
has  certainly  been  done  in  Prussia.    You  will  find  an  article 

on  Truffles  given  at  p.  590,  vol.  1349. J W.  C— Some  bind 

the  Chronicle  with  the  advertisements,    and  some  without 

them.    We  bind  it  with  them.J A.  £.— Send  the  Numbers 

to  the  Office,  with  your  address,  and  we  will  return  those 

you    require    to  complete  your    set. Gerard  ..J.  —  Youx 

letter  is  an  advertisement. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  he  made. 

{\\Q  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those  numerous  corres- 
pondents, the  insertion  of  whose  interesting  communications 
is  still  delayed.] 
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To  AMATEUR  FARMERS.— The  Advertiserwould 
be  glad  to  let  on  lease,  to  an  improving  Tenant,  a  SMALL 
FARM  (of  ab 'lit  70  acres),  situate  in  the  favourable  climate  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  within  four  or  five  hours  of  London,  where 
all  sorts  of  produce,  from  the  great  resort  of  visitors  and  the 
residence  of  the  Court,  finds  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
A  iarf^e  Furnished  House,  with  Garden,  PaddocUs,  &c  ,  might 
be  also  had,  detached  from  the  Farm  ;  or  a  small  Villa  would 
be  built  by  the  proprietor,  on  a  beautiful  site,  upon  tlic  Farm 
itself.  The  land  being  at  present  very  much  out  of  order,  in 
want  of  drainage,  &c.,  great  scope  for  improvement  is  open  to 
a  Tenant  possessed  of  capital  and  energy  ;  and  the  Proprietor 
would  do  everything  in  the  way  of  erecting  Farm  Buildings, 
or  other  conveniences,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an  eligible  Tenant, 
on  receiving  proper  security  f-r  the  outlay,  Pipe-tites  are 
manufactured  cheap,  near  at  hand.  The  best  references  re- 
quired. For  further  particulars,  an  Advertisement  in  this 
Paper,  giving  an  address,  will  meet  with  attention. 


'Eijt  ^gtlcultttral  &mttU* 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1845. 

;meetings  for  the  two  following  weeks, 

TjiuRSDAf ,  Jan.  23 — Agricultural  Imp.  Sou.  ol  Ireland. 

Thursday,  Jaa.  30 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc-  ol  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS_Jan.  20-Bolley,  Hants. 


In  pursuing  our  remarks  on  implernents  of  culti- 
vation, we  come  next  upon  the  Harrow.  This 
implement  is  of  such  simple  use  and  construction, 
that  but  few  words  will  suffice  for  its  description. 
The  general  purposes  of  the  Harrow  are  to  break 
surface  clods,  to  gather  together  and  shake  weeds  out 
of  the  soil,  and  to  cover  the  seed.  Besides  these,  it 
is  sometimes  used,  as  on  Wheat  lands  for  instance, 
in  spring,  to  break  up  and  loosen  the  hardened  sur- 
face of  soil,  so  as  to  admit  the  influence  of  light  and 
air  to  some  depth  into  it.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the 
object  to  act  upon  the  soil  with  perfect  uniformity — 
the  aim  is  to  stir  every  portion  of  the  surface  tho- 
roughly and  equally.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not 
likely  to  be  effected  by  a  form  of  harrow  which  we 
have  often  seen,  the  teeth  being  closest  together  in 
the  front  part  of  the  implement,  and  the  distance 
between  them  widening  towards  the  end  of  the 
machine.  Indeed,  if  it  be  used  to  reduce  a  rough 
surface,  if  there  is  to  be  any  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  teeth,  they  should  be  nearer  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  machine;  for  the  clods  of  earth  will 
be  partially  broken  by  the  front  teeth,  and  will  thus 
be  more  efficiently  acted  on  by  those  behind.  It  is 
evidently  incorrect  to  have  the  teeth  closest  where 
the  earth  is  roughest,  and  farthest  apart  where  it  is 
finest.  The  best  form  of  the  harrow  is  the  rhom- 
boidal,  with  the  teeth  equi-distant  throughout.  It 
is  this  form  alone,  or  some  such  modification  of  it,  as 
appears  in  the  zig-zag  arrangement  of  the  implement 
as  it  isnow  constructed  at  many  manufactories,  which 
insures  that  all  the  teeth,  when  placed  regularly  and 
uniformly  over  its  surface,  shall  work  in  different 
paths,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  ground  shall  be 
uniformly  stirred  and  broken.  A  consideration  of  the 
annexed  figure  will  make  this  appear. 


In  addition  to  this  we  must'observe,  what  is  not 
always  conceded,  that  harrowing  is  purely  a  xurface 
operation.  It  is  by  no  means  to  he  aimed  at  that 
the  harrow  should  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow-slice,  and  stir  the  land  thoroughly  to  its 
depth — this  is  woik  for  the  grubber,  or  scarifier,  or 
cultivator,  by  which  it  will  be  done  with  greater 
economy  of  power.  Indeed,  whether  such  a  process 
be  aimed  at  or  not,  the  farmer  may  rest  assured  that 
it  will  not  be  effected  ;  the  form  of  the  implement  is 
obviously  unsuited  to  such  work.  We  have  seen 
heavy  drags,  as  they  are  termed,  loaded  with  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  lashed  on  to  it,  so  that  (whether  re- 
quired or  not)  eight  or  nine  oxen  had  to  be  yoked 
to  it;  their  slow  motion,  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
teeth  of  the  implement  penetrated,  made  its  work 
resemble  an  imperfect  grubbing  or  scarifying — not 
by  any  means  a  harrowing — of  the  land. 

The  process  of  harrowing  is  most  complete  when 
the  surface,  after  being  thoroughly  stirred,  is  left 
fine  and  smooth,  and  when  any  rubbish  or  weeds 
lying  under  or  upon  it  are  fairly  shaken  free  of 
the  earth  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  For 
this  purpose  the  teeth  of  the  implement  should  be 
short  and  frequent ;  so  short,  indeed,  that  the  frame- 
work may  rather  rub  along  the  surface  of  the  land, 
or  at  least  knock  over  and  break  any  of  the  large 
clods  lying  upon  it ;  the  surface  of  the  land  is  much 
more  perfectly  reduced  by  it  when  tlie  framework 
actually  lies  and  rubs  along  the  ground,  than  when 


it  rests  on  twenty  or  tliirty  long  tines,  as  it  does 
in  the  long-toothed  drags.  The  implement  thus 
partially  combines  the  properties  both  of  a  roller  and 
a  harrow. 

The  rhomboidal  form  of  the  harrows,  which 
insures  that  the  teeth  shall  all  proceed  in  different 
paths,  is  the  best  form  for  all  the  three  purposes  to 
which  the  implement  is  applied.  It  is  best  for  re- 
ducing a  rough  surface,  for  gathering  and  shaking 
out  weeds,  and  it  is  best  for  covering  the  seeds.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  lighter  harrow  with  a  greater 
number  of  teeth  may  be  used,  for  the  land  is  gene- 
rally reduced  to  a  good  tilth  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  the  implement  has  not  to  contend  with  any  irre- 
gularity or  roughness  in  the  surface. 

The  motion  of  the  harrows  should  be  rapid,  and 
the  more  jerking  and  irregular  the  better;  on  this 
latter  account  the  connecting  link  between  its  parts 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance — the  object  in  con- 
triving such  a  link  should  be  to  allovv  the  utmost 
irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  parts,  so  that  the 
one  is  hindered  from  riding  on  the  top  or  hooking 
into  the  framework  of  the  other.  The  arrangement 
represented  in  the  woodcut  below  is  a  good  one,  only 
the  engraver  has  erred  in  representing  the  connect- 
ing chains  as  tight ;  they  should  be  very  loose. 

We  must  not  omit,  here,  to  mention  an  implement 
termed  the  web-harroiu,  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  which  has  been  found  very  efficieiff  in 
pulverising  a  cloddy  surface.  It  consists  of  a  heavy 
chain-web  possessing  such  a  degree  of  flexibility  as 
enables  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  land.  It  owes  its  efficiency  to  this,  to  its  weight, 
and  to  the  free  rotatory  motion  of  the  discs  or  quoits 
which  hold  it  together,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  con- 
sists. This  motion  of  its  parts  hinders  it  from  clog- 
ging up  wilh  the  earth,  a  fault  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  This  implement  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  in  seed,  and  a  heavier 
form  of  it  may  be  used  beneficially  in  ordinary 
fallow  operations. 

The  next  implement  we  shall  have  to  describe  is 
the  Grubber,  Cultivator,  or  Scarifier,  as  its  various 
forms  have  respectively  been  named. 

No  apology  is  offi^red — few  will  think  one  to  be 
needed — for  filling  so  many  of  our  columns  this 
week  with  an  account*  of  the   Annual   Meeting 

OF  LOED  GoSFOEd's    TENANTRY    AT    JMaRKF.THILL. 

We  hope  no  one  will  be  deterred  by  its  length  from 
reading  this  Report.  The  fact  is,  we  are  unable  to 
give  more  than  half  of  it  to  day — the  whole  of  it 
would  have  occupied  nearly  all  our  limited  space — 
but  notwithstanding  its  length  no  one,  we  are  sure, 
will  accuse  it  of  prolixity.  The  discussions,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Blacker  as  Chairman,  which 
took  place  on  Drainage,  on  Flax  Culture,  on  the 
Management  of  Manures,  (S;c.,  were  distinguished 
by  their  purpose-like  character.  The  results  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  simply 
and  tersely  stated  bv  the  farmers 
who  recorded  them,  when  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  man, 
readily  indicate  the  truth  on  most 
agricultural  subjects ;  and  as  not 
only  intelligence  and  practice,  but 
distinguished  science  also,  was  as- 
sembled at  the  Markethill  annual 
meeting,  the  discussions  which  en- 
sued, and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  were  most  instructive  and  satis- 
factory. 
The  practice  of  agricultural  discussion  at  large 
public  meetings  originated,  we  believe,  with  the 
Highland  Society.  How  very  much  more  useful  are 
meetings,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  people  personally 
acquainted  with  the  matters  to  be  discussed,  than 
those  which  are  drawn  together  by  Cattle  Shows ! 
Compare  the  report  of  the  Markethill  meeting  with 
one  detailing  the  prize  list  and  pedigrees  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  live  stock.  How  incomparably  the  more 
useful  to  a  reader  is  the  former ! 

The  value  of  Cattle  Shows,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
estimated  not  only  by  their  influence  in  keeping  up 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  that  important  branch  of 
their  business,  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  chiefly,  by  their  influence  as  means — 
and  they  are  probably  the  only  means  which  would 
be  successful  in  this  way  with  the  majority  of  the 
agricultural  body — of  getting  farmers  together,  and 
thus  indirectly  inducing  that  interchange  amongst 
them  of  experience  and  opinion  on  the  various 
branches  of  farm  management  which  is  so  necessary 
an  element  in  any  general  plan  of  agricultural 
improvement.  But  whenever  such  meetings  are 
assembled,  and  whatever  be  the  source  of  attraction, 
advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  them  in  order  to 
disseminate  more  systematically  and  perfectly  than 
by  mere  conversational  parties,  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  directed  special  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular agricultural  subject.  Some  such  arrangement 
*  Abridged  from  the  New^y  Telegraph, 


for  this  purpose,  as  that  of  the  British  Scientific 
Association,  might  surely  be  usefully  adopted  by 
our  National  Agricultural  Societies  at  their  Annual 
Meetings. 


NEWBERRY'S  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
As  many  agriculturists,  who  have  not  trietl  this  imple- 
ment, may  be  desirous  of  learning  something  about  it,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  stale  what  I  know  of  its  operation 
on  my  own  farm,  without  favour  or  prejudice.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  crops  grown  from  it  I  cannot  yet 
give  any  opinion  about  from  my  own  experience,  but 
that  is  not  necessary,  because  the  report  published  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  (March,  1 044)  is 
quite  conclusive  of  their  superiority  over  the  drilled  crops. 
My  machine  has  five  rows  of  dibbles,  cost  me  CO/,, 
besides  carriage,  and  expenses  of  a  man  to  instruct  us  in 
its  use,  I  have  dibbled  with  it  one  acre  in  several  fields 
amongst  the  drilled  corn,  one-half  of  the  acre  having  five 
to  six  kernels  in  a  hole — the  inventor's  quantity  ;  the 
other  half  two  to  three  kernels  in  a  hole  ;  this  is  my 
quantity.  The  former  takes  about  SJ  pecks  per  acre, 
the  latter  about  2'^  pecks.  This  will  enable  me  next 
year  to  compare  the  result  fairly,  with  a  view  to  the  most 
advantageous  quantity  of  seed,  I  have  also  band-dibbled 
one  land  in  each  field — one  foot  from  row  to  row,  and 
one  foot  from  dibble  to  dibble — two  kernels  in  each  hole, 
as  a  still  further  comparison  of  the  best  distance  and 
quantity  of  seed,  Newberry's  machine  dibbles  eight 
inches  from  row  to  row,  and  six  inches  from  hole  to  hole. 
I  received  the  machine  too  late  for  October  sowing ; 
however,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  my  folks  against  it, 
I  resolved  on  trying  it,  with  a  view  to  reporting  progress 
next  year.  The  quantity  of  Wheat  already  dibbled  is 
about  12  acres,  and  if  the  weather  permits  I  shall  have 
done  a  further  quantity.  So  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I 
come  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1st,  That  on  sandy,  light,  or  mellow  soils,  it  is,  in 
its  present  state,  an  indispensable  and  most  valuable 
implement,  only  requiring  to  take  a  greater  breadth. 

2d.  That  on  heavy  land,  in  a  dry  state,  it  is  also  per- 
fectly available,  with  some  modifications  and  improve- 
ments hereafter  suggested, 

3d,  That  on  dense  soil  in  a  wet  or  pasty  state  it  cannot 
be  advantageously  used,  the  dibbles  bringing  up  stones 
with  the  bird-lime — like  clay.  These  stones  choke  the 
machine  and  interrupt  its  action,  obliging  one  frequently 
to  stop  the  horses  to  remove  them.  Being  a  very  heavy 
implement  it  solidifies  such  land  too  much  if  in  a  wet 
state.  Independent  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  at 
which  we  received  it,  we  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come which  caused  delay,  I  had  several  improvements 
to  make,  which  I  consider  absolutely  essential,  where  it 
is  intended  for  heavy  land,  and  which  the  inventor 
should  attend  to.     These  are — 

1st,  The  scrapers  being  of  cast  iron,  broke  off  piece 
by  piece,  where  the  stones  I  spoke  of  came  in  contact 
with  them.     I  have  substituted  wrought  iron  scrapers. 

2d.  In  its  present  form,  the  horses  have  all  to  walk  ia 
a  line  on  the  land  before  the  machine.  This  is  very 
objectionable  on  heavy  land,  even  in  a  slightly  moist 
state.  I  have  arranged  mine  differently,  so  that  two 
horses  walk  in  each  furiow,  or  where  only  three  strong 
horses  are  used,  two  in  one  furrow  one  in  the  other. 
Even  so,  it  requires  judgment  in  the  driver,  because  the 
weight  being  greater  on  one  side  than  the  other,  a  sudden 
start  would  cause  the  machine  to  deviate  from  the  straight 
line,  which  does  not  look  well. 

3d.  The  machine  in  its  present  state  covers  about 
3  feet  6  inches,  one  wheel  on  the  land  the  other  in  the 
furrow.  I  would  strongly  recommend  (even  at  the 
increased  expense)  its  being  made  to  cover  a  whole  land, 
so  that  one  wheel  might  go  in  each  furrow,  same  as  a 
drill ;  six  horses  would  draw  it  well,  and  it  would  econo- 
mise time  when  it  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  and  where 
a  day  lost  is  six  to  eight  acres  unseeded. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  work  the  machine  will  perform 
in  its  present  state,  I  should  say,  on  light  land,  four  acres 
per  day;  on  heavy  land,  in  a  dry  state,  not  above  three 
acres  per  day,  much  depending  on  the  men  and  horses 
being  perfectly  used  to  it.  Three  strong  horses,  or  four 
middling  ones,  are  required.  Of  course  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  machine  drops  the  seed  as  well  as  dibbling 
it.  I  consider  it  perfectly  available  for  Oats,  Barley, 
Peas,  or  Beans  (except  the  large  Beans),  using  suitable 
rollers.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  machine,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  its  action. 
The  hoppers  contain  the  seed — the  feed  rollers  are 
solid  wooden  wheels  ;  in  their  circumference  or  rim  are 
sm9ll  cupped  openings,  made  to  contain  one  or  more 
kernels,  as  may  be  desired.  These  rollers  revolve  under 
the  hoppers  against  a  brush,  which  sweeps  off  all  the 
seed  except  what  is  in  the  cupped  rim  of  the  rollers.  As 
soon  as  the  cup  passes  the  brush,  the  seed  or  seeds  fall 
out  of  it  into  the  hollow  dibbles.  The  dibbles  are  of 
cast-iron,  about  the  diameter  of  an  egg,  hollow  within, 
and  slit  into  two  parts — one  attached  to  the  rim  of  a 
wheel,  and  the  other  moveable.  After  dibbling  the  hole, 
one-half  of  the  dibble  rises  out  of  the  hole  before  the 
other,  and  of  course  the  seed  slips  out  from  the  tarrying 
half.  The  operation  is  simple  and  certain.  The  dibbles 
in  passing  round  are  met  by  revolving  scrapers,  which, 
remove  the  adhesive  clay  in  heavy  soils.  In  light  dry 
soils  they  are  scarcely  required. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  seed  being  deposited 
so  deep  as  two  to  three  inches  on  a  firm  bed  or  basis  : 
the  harrowed  soil  falls  lightly  on  it ;  it  is  below  the 
reach  of  birds,  and  difficult  of  access  to  insects,  which 
cannot  follow  the  line  of  seed  as  in  a  drill.  The  plant  is 
longer  appearing,  but  having  a  deep  root  and  firm  sup- 
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port  of  earth  on  every  side,  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
throwD  out  by  frost  or  Uid  by  wind.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage'of  all  is,  perhaps,  the  aoQple  room  betnreen  each. 
plant  for  deep  and  frequent  boeiug.  The  solid  bearing 
of  the  machine  oa  the  soil  renders  the  land  avaihble 
immediately  after  the  plough,  without  intermediate 
harrowing  or  rolling,  provided  it  is  clean.  There  can 
be  no  question'  as  to  this  machine  pajiog  an  ample 
interest  beyond  its  wear  and  tear,  in  tlie  diiuinutioa  of 
seed  and  increase  in  produce,  even  on  a  farm  of  100  acres. 
— /.  J.  Mechi,  4,  Leadenk  ili-streei. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FL\X. 

Hatixg  Kid  before  you  sufficient  proof  of  the  good 
results  to  the  farmers  from  the  growing  of  this  plant,  I 
would  suggest  a  plan  by  vrhich  it  can  be  cultivated  in 
this  country,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
farmers  (who  are  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  of 
management)  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Idbouring  classes 
in  every  district  in  these  kingdoms,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  FUx  can  be  produced  and  when  es-ablishments  l"or 
the  carrying  into  effect  such  an  object  can  be  carried  on. 

I  propose  that  a  public  joint  stock  compmy  be  c»tii- 
menced,  and  that  branch  establishments  be  formed  in 
every  district  throughout  EngUnd  and  Scotland.  ^^  ben 
it  is  found  the  soil  is  adapted  fur  the  growth  and  cukiva- 
tion  of  Fla-t,  such  a  company  will,  no  doubt,  meet  ^ith 
the  support  of  ever)  landed  proprietor  who  wishes  to 
improve  not  only  his  estate  but  the  condition  of  his 
tenantry,  and  give  increased  employment  to  the  agricul- 
tural iabouiers  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  a  coai- 
pa::y  will  have  the  sui'port  of  uiost  of  the  Flax-spinners 
in  Yoikshire  and  Lancashire — several  of  whom  have,  to 
their  great  credit,  amassed  princely  fortunes  by  their 
improvements  in  spinning  this  article  to  perfection 
within  the  last  20  y-ars.  Those  gentlemen  are  not  only 
ikely  to  become  shareholders,  but  will  be  glad  to  eu- 
courage  the  growth  of  Flax  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  as 
to  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  to  the  shareholders  in  such 
a  specalaiion,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  money  so 
invested  could  not  be  more  profitably  nor  more  safely 
employed  than  it  would  be  under  the  management  aud 
direction  of  sucii  a  company  as  I  thiuk  may  be  established. 

AVhy  is  it  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  tbe  population 
of  this  great  ci.y  wear  cotton  shirts  with  linen  breasts? 
Because  of  the  extras  a^ant  prices  of  foreign  Flax,  and 
the  difficulty  spinners  have  to  get  what  is  suited  to  their 
wants ;  they  cannot  get  Fla^  to  mnke  what  we  term  16"°, 
or  shirting  linens,  below  60/.  to  70/.  per  ton  ;  and  if 
they  reqiiTs  finer  quality,  the  price  then  starts  to  80/., 
100/.,  120/.,  and  on  op  to  160/.  per  ton  for  very  fine 
Flax;  and  previous  to  tbe  Ir  sh  farmers  turning  their 
attention  to  the  cuUi'ation  and  management  on  the  Bel- 
gian syste  n,  which  has  enabled  them  so  to  supply  their 
own  spinners,  that  one  of  them  said  this  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Btlfast  Flax  Society,-  that  for- 
merly they  paid  40,000/.  to  the  Continent  tor  Flax,  but 
this  year  the  supply  at  honre  caused  them  not  to  send 
this  year  40^,  out  of  their  coun'ry  for  Flax  ;-  previous  to 
this,  foreign  Flax  was  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  more  than 
the  prices  jus":  now,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  yarns 
(say  numbers  60  to  80  Lea,  which  are  calculated  for  a 
shirting  web)  s^ere  sold  ia  1834  fat  \0s.  to  lis.  per 
bundle  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  tiie  increased  quan- 
tify of  Iiish  Flax,  the   same   numbers   and   quality,  pro 


producing    a  crop    of   Turnips    (after    Wheat);    it   was    tural  Gazefie,  JdiiM&Ty  i,  \Mo).     But  Liebig  and  Play 
manured   with    farm-yard   dung,  with   the  addition  of  a  !  fair   assure   us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  humic  acid 


small  qurutity  of  gutino,  and  diilltd.  The  effects  of  the 
bone-dust  applied  seven  years  ago  were  as  apparent  in 
this  crop  as  in  the  last,  and,  without  the  least  exaggera- 
t'um,  its  benefit  on  the  presect  crop  of  Turuips  is  fully 
20  per  cent.  Another  piece  of  ground  was  manured  with 
bone-dust  in  the  year  I83S,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  previous  year,  but  in  this  instance  It  was  drilled 
instead  of  being  appl'ed  broadcast.  The  superioriiy  of  the 
b'me-dust  over  the  farm-yard  manure  in  this  case  was  as 
great  as  in  the  previuus  year.  In  the  spring  of  1843  this 
ground  was  tilled  to  lay  Rape,  w'.thout  any  manure  being 
aj'plied,  as  a  preparation  for  Wheat ;  and  the  effects  of 
the  bone-dust  applied  five  years  previously  weie  truly 
surprising,  the  Rape  being  fit  to  stack  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  crop,  and  the  produce  was  greater  by 
one  hal\ — W.  C.  Herring^  Trecoim'^^  Qneihiok,  Lu- 
keard. 

Drainage. — Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Piper, 
I  hdve  been  pariculariy  struck  with_  the  account  you 
gave  at  page  9,  of  tbe  worthlessness  of  a  field,  unii!  it 
nad  undergone  the  process  of  drainage,  as  being,  in  many 
of  the  instances  you  relate,  a  parallel  o  one  of  my  own, 
which  was  drained  in  the  summer  of  1843.  This  fiell, 
consisting  of  11  acres  and  9  perches,  was  originally 
pnrt  of  a  paiochial  common,  which  by  Act  of  Parliii- 
inent  was  allotted  and  inclosed  in  the  y^ar  17C8.  There 
is  not  even  a  tradiiion  of  its  having  ever  been  ploughed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  corner  of  it,  which,  in  the 
memory  of  tbe  oldest  persons  in  the  parish,  is  known  to 
have  been  o:iCe  under  crnp  ;  it  presented  in  appearance, 
tbe  very  emblems  of  misery  and  desolation — a  perfect 
s«^amp — producing  c-^rtainly  an  abundant  crop  of  Rushes, 
but  lutle  else  to  support  life  in  any  living  crea  ure, 
save  a  snipe.  It,  with  nearly  50  acres  besides,  had  bt^eu 
for  50  years  previous  to  my  purchasing  the  land,  two 
years  since,  in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  who,  with 
h's  proprietor,  did  not  deem  it  worthy  of  any  expense. 
It  was  al'.ogether  so  unseemly  in  appearance,  that  lying 
bv  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
my  house  I  felt  it  necessary  to  inform  all  strangers  it 
was  not  my  Und  ;  there'^ore,  in  becoming  its  proprietor, 
1  felt  myself  strongly  bound  to  improve  it ;  and  I  think, 
from  the  description  given,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  an 
exaggerated  one,  you  will  allow  it  was  not  even  so  good 
as  the  field  you  allude  to.  In  the  summer  of  1S43,  as 
already  mentioDed,  it  was-draine^i,  the  operation  being 
firiish'-d  in  time  to  admit  of  our  ploughingr  it  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  but  doc  to  subsoil  i",  as  1  had  many  other 
works  going  on  at  the  time  ;  and  besides,  it  was  coa- 
sidered  the  moisture  had  not  sufficiently  subsided,  to 
make  this  essential  operation  effective.  Tbere  are  in 
all,  both  main  and  lesser  drains.  1043  roods  of  7  yards 
in  these  11  acres,  none  of  which  are  less  than  30  inches 
deep — many  above  a  yard — dud  some  of  the  main  drains 
5  feet.  In  one  of  the  5  feet  ones,  cut  and  filUd  at  my 
own  expense,  through  another  persoii's  field,  in  order  to 
get  a  better  fall,  there  are  9-iuch  tiles  for  the  dislanc- 
of  150  yards,  and  in  what  was  an  open  cut,  or  intended 
to  be  one,  but  perfrctly  clogged  up,  running  angularly 
through  the  field  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  30'J  )ards ; 
ibese  are  often  being  cleaned  out — a  doub  e  row  of 
6-inch  tiles — and  now  closed  up  like  the  other  drains. 
At  certain  points  of  the  main  drains  there  aie  openings 


in  our  soils.  See  "■  Liebig's  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,'^ 
2d  edition,  pages  113,  114,  115.  See,  also.  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  Remarks,  in  a  foot-note,  at  p-ige  75.  What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  Must  we  say  that  the  Professor  of  Che- 
-nistry  in  the  University  of  Gie:'Sen,  &c.,  &c.,  Sec,  does 
not  understand  Agricultural  Chemistry  ?  ^lust  we, 
likewise,  say  Dr.  Playfair  does  not  understand  it .'  Or, 
must  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Sprengel  is 
not  the  accomplished  analvst  the  wh'de  world  has  hitherto 
given  him  credit  for.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not 
«hat  to  say  ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assured — they  caa- 
not  all  be  right. — R.C.L. 

Conversion  of  Chalk  to  Gypsum. — In  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  there  is  much  chalk  and  lime-kilns  on 
the  whole  range  of  tbe  hills.  I  wish  to  ask  if  gypsum 
m'ght  not  be  produced  at  little  cost  by  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  passing  through  the  kiln  when  the  chalk  is 
uiidergoing  the  mutation  from  chaik  to  lime,  by  burning 
stone  brimstone  below  in  the  furnace?  —  If.  B.  [The 
result  of  the  union  of  the  fumes  of  sulphur  with  the  Ume 
of  the  chalk  would  be  a  su'ph'Ue  of  lime.  ■  This  would, 
by  lung  exposure  to  the  air,  attract  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  htcomt.  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  fumes  of  sulphur  would  not  dispossess 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lime  with  which  it  is  united 
in  chalk,  unless  a&sisted  by  the  presence  of  water  to  bring 
it  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  chaik  than  it  could 
be  in  an  aeriform  s'ate.  The  best  mode  of  availing  one's 
self  of  this  assistance  is  matter  for  experiment.  Possibly 
the  occasional  wetting  of  the  chalk  from  above  might  be 
effectual.  The  result  of  your  experiment,  should  it  be 
successful,  will  be  a  sulphite  of  lime,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  its  affinity  for  oxygen  would  probably  be  a 
dangerous  application  to  land.  But  if  exposed,  and  fre- 
quently turned  over  to  fresh  air  for  souie  months,  it 
would  uUima'ely  become  a  sulphate,  possessing,  of 
course,  all  the 'fertilising  properties  of  gypsum.] 

Flajc  Culture. — Mr.  Dickson's  Paper  contains  much 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  but  it  affurJs,  I  think, 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  not  being  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  You  will  perceive  from  the 
prices  he  quotes,  that  Flax  is  either  a  highly  valuable 
or  a  ruinous  crop.  Much  of  that  produced  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  sold  at  70/.  per  ton,  or  even  less  ;  while  for 
sOLtiC  samples  so  much  as  140/.  per  ton  is  obtained  I 
Here,  then,  is  a  contrast  depending  on  quality,  which 
does  not  exisc  in  the  case  of  any  other  crop,  and  hence 
a  principal  reason  of  such  great  diversity  of  opinion 
existing  on  the  subject.  I  have  often  known  a  much 
larger  return  than  "21/  per  acre  from  Flax  ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  assume  anything  approach- 
ing to  this  sum  as  the  average  produce  of  any  district, 
unless  indeed  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection  has  been 
attained  in  the  culture  and  management  of  the  crop.  I 
am  no^  sufficien'ly  acquainted  with  this  country  to  state 
what  6um  should  be  a-.sumed  as  rent ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Dickson's  estimate  is  much  too  low,  when 
the  various  other  charges  on  land  to  which  the  English 
farmer  is  subject,  are  added.  The  necessary  cultivatioa 
will  consist  of  one  autumn,  and  two  spring  ploughingg, 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  harrowing  and  picking  of 
weeds  to  insure  a  fine  and  clean  bed  for  the  seeds  ;  and 
this  certainly  cannot  be  accomplished  for  15s.     In    Ire- 


duced  by  the  same  spinners,  are  s-lling  at  os.  to  5s.  9t/.  ■  covered  at  the  surface  by  a  flng.  which  any  person  can  j  land  we  should  estimate  this  at  least  at  255  ,  and  here 
per  bundle.  It  may  he  said,  if  more  be  grown,  the  prices  j  lift  to  see  how  the  drains  act;  such  openings  being  j  it  should  probably  be  much  more.  When  the  soil  has 
will  come  down  ;  that  I  altegeiher  deny,  and  I  refer  par-  |  walled  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The  field  was  I  been  properly  prepared,  little  weeding  will  be  requi.ed, 
ties  to  m-^ke  the=e  inquiries — in  1828,  11129,  up  to  1S34,    go  ffdt  in  some  parts,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting    and  in  Ireland  126-.  per  acre  would  be  considered  amply 

a  fall,  but   where  the  inclination   was    greater,    broken  |  sufficient    for   this   purpuse.       The    other    chiirges    for 

stones   alone   were  the   material  used,  but  chiffly  tiles,  |  pulling  &c.,  would  also  be  sufficient;  saving  the  seed  is 

covered   with   broken  stone,    and    refuse   slabs  of  wood 

from   my   saw-mill;  then  over  those,  the   top   sod,  with 

its  bushy  rushes  und^^r  ;  aid   over  all,    the  best  of  the 
,  broken  soil,  the  rest  spread  on  the   ground,  alt  the  tiles 


the  p'ices  for  these  seven  years,  and  the  prices  for  the 
last  seven  years?  during  which  time  the  growing  has 
increased  ten-fold — the  alteration  in  prices  has  been 
hardly  worth  talking  about, 

Tnerefoie  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  object  I  have  in 
view  could  be  «ell  carried  out  by  the  plans  I  now  pro- 
pose ;  and  I  thiuk  if  the  landed  proprietors  in  Norfolk 
and  SuHolk,  who  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  'he 
cultivation  of  Flax,  were  consulted,  you  wilt  find  in  them 
a  support,  that  must  do  much  to  carry  out  all  I  repie- 
sent  equal  to  onr  most  sanguine  wishes  and  expectations. 
— James  IIll  Divk:>on,  15,  Si.  Mary  Ajcej  London, 

P.S.  Al'.hough  I  only  sho  ^  by  the  above  statement 
that  a  farmer  can  grow  Flax  and  have  a  profit  of  21/.  per 
acre,  I  have  shown  by  my  letters  to  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  on  t'.e  24*h  February  last,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Bei*"ast  Flax  Society,  that  M.  Deminn  grew  Flax 
near  Armagh,  for  which  begot  140/.  per  ton;  now  as 
one  acre  of  good  Flax  will  |  roduce  half  a  ton,  and  9/.  to 
10/.  will  pay  the  expenses  of  culiiva'iun,  as  a  conse- 
quence it  leaves  60/.  per  acre  profit.  I  was  favoured 
Id^t  spring  with  letters  from  Korfolk,  Esse.\,  Suffolk, 
and  Scotland,  requesting  instructions  as  to  the  best  modes 
of  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  having  given  them  the  instruc- 
tions required,  I  h  ive  the  pleasure  to  say,  these  gent'e- 
men  ha\e  grown  some  to  such  perfection,  th-it  the 
samples  now  before  me  appear  to  he  worth  from  tJO/.  to 
120/,  per  ton.— J.  //.  D. 


noticed, — a  most  unpardonable  omission  in  any  case  J 
this  would  add  a  few  shillings  per  acre  to  the  outlay  for 
rippling,  &c.  Now  as  to  the  produce,  60  stone  per  acre 
appears  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  estimation.     I  do  not 


Home  Correspondence. 

Bones  as  Manure. — In  the  year  1837  I  applied  1  qr. 
•f  bone-dust  on  the  third  of  an  acre  of  land,  for  Turnips  ; 
it  was  sown  broadcast  on  the  ploughing,  and  harrowed 
in  with  the  seed  ;  the  ground  aiij  di-ing  was  manured  with 
fam-jard  dung,  at  the  ra*e  of  40  loads  to  an  ac^e.  The 
superiority  of  the  produce  from  the  land  manured  with 
bone-dust  over  that  manured   with  dung  vras  almost  in 


resting  on  soles.  The  whole  expense  incurred  amounted  suy  that  so  much  has  not  been  raised  in  some  cases;  but 
to  8/.  1/5.  ~d.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  jdoughing,  but  in-  you  would  not  feel  justified  in  taking  some  of  the  extra- 
elusive  of  pulling  down  stunted  inferior  hedges,  (tlie  ,  ordinary  statements  of  produce  of  Wueat  which  you  may 
field  being  in  tbe  first  instance  in  three),  and  repairing,  have  witnessed,  as  data  on  which  to  found  any  general 
and  partly  making  anew  the  exterior  ones.  The  whule  j  conclusions.  [The  average  might  often  be  one-third  of 
field  was  sown  partly  with  Honeton,  and  pert'y  Cumber-  the  maximum.]  I  should  say  40  stone  would  be  a  large 
land  early  Oats,  last  spring,  which  in  due  time  came  up  produce,  and  one  perhaps  not  generally  realised.  The 
so  raokly,  that  the  only  fear  entertained  was,  that  they  value  of  the  seed  is  however  to  he  added,  which  is  worth 
were  loo  good  ;  and  this  was  un''ortunately  lealised,  for  from  4/.  to  5/.  an  acre.  The  price  assuiced,  IO5.  per 
they  were  very  early  laid,  and  for  some  weeks  previous  stone,  is  not  too  high  for  good  Flax.  The  account 
to  being  shorn,  were  laid  perfectly  fiat ;  and  tlie  second  should  probably  stand  thus:  — 
growth  ensuing,  they  were  becoming  quite  green  again. 
There  were,  however,  758  stocks  of  12  sheaves  each  in 
the  field  ;  we  have  already  threshed  out  375  bushels, 
and  expecting  in  the  rest,  150  more  at  least ;  certainty, 
considering  all  things,  it  has  not  been  a  bad  return. 
The  field  was  ploughed  again  last  Martinmas,  and  is 
perfectly  dry,  requiring  only  to  be  subsoil-ploughed, 
when  other  operations  on  the  farm  will  permit.  It  is 
now  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  what  it  had  been. 
I  have  been  thus  tedious,  in  ordtr  tliat,  should  you  deem 
my  long  yarn  worthy  of  publication,  it  may,  with  the 
aid  of  your  widely  circulated  valuable  Paper,  induce 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise. — J.  H.  W.,  Gilyarran^ 
Cumberland,  Jan.  8. 


Rent  and  charges  .  j^l  11  6 
2:^  bushels  seed  .  .  1  lu  3 
Tillage  .  ...150 
Weeding  .     .     .     .  0  12  0 

pulling,  witering,  and 

grasaing'  .  ,  .  1  16  0 
Expenses  SQwing'  seed  0  10  0 
Scutching  4o  stone  .    .  2    0  U 


Produce. 

•40  stone  Flax  at  los.  .20    0  0 

Seed  for  feeding  cattle    4  lo  0 

24  10  a 

Deduct  Expenses.    949 


i,*l5    5  3 


£9  4  9 
The  above  calculation  is  nea'er  the  mark,  but  is  certainly- 
over  the  usual  return.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  more  extended  cultivation  of  Flax  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration,  both  as  affording  an  ample 
return  to  the  farmer^  and  Increased  employment  to  the 
labour^-r  ;  but  the  raising  of  our  sanguine  hopes  of  auc- 
Liebig  and  t"  lay  fair  versus  Sprengel. — "  In  soils  which  [  cess  is  not  the  proper  plan  to  promote  the  object  in  view. 


contain  much  huuiUS,  or  free  humic  acid,  green  vitriol,  or 
a  mineral  containing  it,  will  be  always  hurtful,  as  it  will 
be  decouipohcd  by  the  humic  acid,  and  both  the  humate 
of  the  pHKoxide  of  iron  thus  foriued,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid   thus   set  free,    will  injure  the  plnnts ;  the  former 


The  statement  in  the  last  page,  as  to  the  price  obtained 
by  M.  Demann  the  Belgian  agent  of  the  Flax  Society, 
is  quite  coriect  ;  but  here  again  comes  the  extra- 
ordiuary  produce  of  half  a  ton  per  acre,  or  80  stones  !  I 
— John  Sproule. 

Allotments.— WRohert  Warner  shall  think  tlie  inclosed 
Rules  good  for  the  letting  of  lands  in  allotment,  and  the 
crops  of  Barley  and  Hay,  as  well  as  in  the  pasture  for  a  |  riments   on  this   subject,  which  remote   any  doubt  that  j  7tb  applicable  to  his  own   cfise,  he  is  very  welcome  to 
year  or  two  afterwards.     The  ground  in  question  is  now  1  can  possibly  arise."     Thus  says  Sprengel  (vide  Ayricul-  !  thei;.     The  allo'.ment  system   is  very  prevalent   in  this 


credible,  being  a":  least  50  per  cent.,  and  the  good  effects    substance  supplying  them  with  too  much  iron,  whilut  the 
of  ttie  bone-dust  were  even  apparent  in  the  succeeding  '  latter  will  conode  their  roots.     I  have  made  many  expe- 


?,— 1S45] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


part  of  North  Wilts,  and  with  no  drawl  acks,  but  many 
great  advantages  to  all  parties — I  mean  the  tenants 
themselves,  the  landlords,  and  the  parish.  A  quarter  of 
an  acre  is  the  proper  quantity,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  tenant  as  a  labourer  ;  fairly  let,  after  the  rate 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhoo  1,  it  gives  him  many  advan- 
tages and  comforts,  and  this  makes  him  and  bis  busy 
family  more  cheerful  and  contented,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  hours  which  might  otherwise  be  badly 
spent. — Sp-c'otO)\  The  following  are  the  Rules  alluded 
to: — 1.  That  ihe  tenant  shall  hold  his  allotment  as  a 
yearly  tenant,  from  the  25ch  day  of  March,  18443  after 
the  rate  of  fourpeuce  per  lug,  free  of  all  rates,  tithes, 
and  taxes.  2.  That  the  rent  shall  be  punctually  paid  by 
the  tenant  to  the  laudloid,  or  his  agent,  on  the  28th  day 
of  September,  in  each  year;  but  if  that  day  happens  to 
fall  on  Suudjy,  then  on  the  day  preceding.  3.  That 
all  parochial  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
landlord.  4.  That  the  tenant  shall  keep  the  bounds  and 
fences  which  join  or  belong  to  his  allotment  ia  good 
repair,  and  sball  not  trespass  upon  any  other  land,  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  his  allotooent,  or  in  hauling 
any  manure  thereto,  but  shall  use  and  keep  the  regular 
and  appointed  road  to  and  from  the  same.  5.  That  :he 
tenant  shall  cultivate  his  allotment  by  spade  husbandry. 
6-  That  on  the  tenant  removing  his  residence  from  the  vil- 
lage of lie  slial!  no  longer  continue  in  the  occupation 

of  his  allotment.  7.  That  if  the  tenant  shall  be  convicied 
of  felony,  of  any  breach  of  the  game  laws,  or  do  or  com- 
mit any  act  punishable  by  law,  or  shall  wilfully  trespass 
or  encroach  upon  the  land  of  ano'her  tenant,  or  underlet 
any  pare  of  his  own  allotment,  or  make  default  in  the 
payment  of  his  rent  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  or  fail 
to  perform  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  he  shall  im- 
mediately  forfeit  his  interest  in  the  land,  together  with 
his  crop  upon  il,e  same  ;  and  the  landlord,  or  his  agent, 
shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  take  possession  thereof,  and  to 
en'"orce  the  payment  of  all  rent  then  due,  by  ssile  of 
the  crop,  or    othervrise,  as  in  cases  of   rent    in  arrear. 

I,  the  undersigned  ■ ■ —  do  hereby  agree  to  rent  forty 

lugs  of  Und,  at  the  rent  of  fourpence  per  lug, 

upon  the  conditions    abuve-mentloned.     As  witness  my 

hand  this day  of ,   18 — .     Witness, 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones. — As  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment in  farming  is  worth  noticing,  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  tried  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  together,  and 
have  found  that  Swedes  grown  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bones,  8  bushels  of  the  Utter  and  4  stones  of  acid  to  the 
acre,  have  equalled  those  grown  with  6  loads  of  manure 
and  2^  cwt.  of  guano,  and  those  grown  with  12  loads  of 
manure.  The  crop  in  neither  case  has  become  more 
than  a  moderate  one,  from  the  unfavourable  season  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  but  it  proves  to  me  the  great  value  of 
the  sulphate  in  the  growth  of  S^vedes,  to  which  I  was  led 
to  attend  by  th^  analyses  of  Sprengel.  Can  any  one  in- 
form me  how  to  make  the  cream  rise  in  milk,  where  there 
is  a  sufl&cient  richness  in  the  milk,  but  from  some  cause 
the  cream  will  not  separate  ? — A  Subscriber.  [Try  the 
Devonshire  plan — place  your  m  Ik  in  earthenware  pans, 
and  after  12  or  "24  hours  put  it  on  a  charcoal  fire  till  the 
milk  begins  to  blister  :  then  remove  it.] 

Town  Dairies. — Having  diily  experience  of  the  money 
that  is  made  in  London  by  cow-keeping  for  the  sale  of 
milk,  I  have  been  thinking  that  by  a  proper  selcciion  of 
cows,  butter  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner.  For 
example,  the  Alderney  cow,  the  Ayrshire,  the  Welch, 
and  the  Irish  Kerry,  are  all  much  more  productive  iu 
quality  than  in  quantity,  and  may  be  well  kept,  at  very 
little  more  than  hali  the  cost  of  toe  large  English  milk- 
ing  breeds,  such  as  cow-keepers  patronise.  Carrots  are 
the  very  best  food  for  butter,  which  can  be  given  to  a 
cow  ;  and  these  roots  (broken)  may  be  bought  in  the 
Borough  market  now  for  30i\  per  ton.  Mangold  Wurzel 
varies  from  21s.  to  245.  40  lbs.  of  the  former,  with 
20  lbs.  of  the  laUer  root,  h  bushel  of  grains,  J  oz,  of  salt, 
and  12  lbs.  of  cut  hay  and  straw  per  day,  will  keep  any 
one  of  the  above  cows  right  we-1,  at  a  weekly  cost  of 
about  Ss.  Grf.  Alderney  or  Ayrshire  cows  will  average 
from  8  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  ;  this  I  know 
from  actual  experience.  Thus,  the  butter,  at  the  mini- 
mum, would  be  worth  lOs.  ;  and  the  skim-milk  (in  Lon- 
don) as  much  more — besides  the  manure  and  calves.  At 
a  fair  moderate  estimate,  I  hold  that  each  cow  would 
clear  lO^.  per  week.  No-v,  sir,  if  you  agree  with  me,  I 
shall  certainly  try  the  novel  experiment  of  cow-keeping 
in  London,  for  the  produce  and  sale  of  butter  alone.  1 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  succeed,  as  well 
as  selling  milk  ;  there  is  not  one-half  the  trouble,  no  un- 
reasonably late  and  early  hours,  though,  1  am  free  to 
admit,  not  near  the  profi: — butter  cannot  be  adu'terated. 
If  you  think  my  calculations  safe,  and  that  the  specula- 
tion must  pay,  T  shall  forthwith  take  a  yard,  and  import 
six  of  the  best  Alderney  cows.  You  shall  hear  the  re- 
sult from  me. — A  Subscriber  and  Constant  Reader. 
[Your  calculation,  so  far  as  the  food  and  yield  of  the 
animals  go,  appears  to  be  safe  enough.  As  to  prices, 
you  know  them  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  your  experiment  succeeds]. 

Potato-feeding. — A  Correspondent  in  your  last  Num- 
ber, "  Hatfield,"  asks  if  he  may  give  Potatoes  to  his 
cows  in  a  raw  state  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  quantity  ?  If  he 
has  no  means  of  cooking  them  I  would  recommend  him 
to  sell  them,  and  expend  the  proceeds  in  some  other  kind 
of  food.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  iu  feeding 
with  raw  Potatoes,  but  always  with  unfavourable  results. 
If  the  Potatoes  are  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  they  will  (notwithstanding  as  much  hay 
be  given  with  them  as  the  cattle  will  eat)  relax  the 
bowels  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effluvia  of  the  cattle- 
house  will  be  almost  insupportable,  and  neither  bedding 


in  abundance,  nor  every  attention  to  cleinliness,  will  keep 
the  stock  comfortably  dry.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  sweet  milk  from  cows  fed  upon  raw  Po- 
tatoes, whatever  attention  might  be  paid  to  washing  the 
udder  previously  to  milking.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
"  Hatfield"  can  contrive  to  steam  his  Potatoes,  I  think 
he  will  not  repent  it.  I  have  not  tried  cooked  Poiatoes 
for  cattle,  but  have  given  them  for  many  years  to  horses 
in  work  of  the  severest  description,  mixed  with  their 
chaff  and  bruised  corn,  and  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. — Luwr. 

Fences. — I  occupy  a  large  farm  of  alluvial  clay  at  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  situation 
is  not  greatly  exposed;  but  the  fields  are  extensive,  and 
the  farm  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  with  no 
hedge-row  timber,  the  young  brairds  in  the  early  part  of 
winter  and  spring  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  scourg- 
ing east  winds.  Several  of  the  fields  are  surrounded  by 
high  banks,  to  prevent  inundations,  and  it  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me  that  much  shelter  could  be  obtained  by 
planting  some  quick-growing  wood  on  these  banks.  The 
banks  have  been  long  in  Grass,  and  are  every  year  cut 
for  hay.  Hard  wood  of  any  kiud  is  not  suitable  to  the 
soil,  and  would  take  too  long  time  before  becoming  useful. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  request  you  to  name  such 
trees  as  you  would  recommend  for  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view,  namely,  of  affording  speedily  shelter  and  at  small 
cost  (as  it  is  a  tenant's  operation),  and  the  proper  time 
and  mode  of  planting. —  Saute.  [We  must  tefer  you  to 
our  Correspondents.] 

IVild-Boar  Breed. — I  have  received  the  present  of  a 
fine  young  sow  of  true  wild-boar  breed  ;  and  the  young 
lady  is  truly  wild — as  wild  as  a  gos-hawk,  and  as  s-.ui:y  ; 
nothing  stands  in  her  way,  or  in  the  least  degree  daunts 
her.  But  now,  what  is  the  value  of  such  a  creature  in 
the  pig-breeding  way  ?  With  what  breeds  may  she  be 
crossed,  so  as  to  improve  them  ?  In  fact,  will  a  mixture 
of  this  wild  with  the  tame  be  any  improvement?  I 
should  imagine  not  ;  bat  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise 
me  generally,  and  specially  us  to  the  housing  and  food 
which  this  tameless  animal  should  have  ?  As  to  food, 
I  should  add  that  daintiness  is  by  no  means  her  foible  ; 
while  she  can  get  a  man-of-warVman's  grog  and  biscuit 
she  is  quite  content,  and  she  is  remarkably  teachable  of 
every  antic  and  fancy  excepting  that  for  a  quiet  life.  If 
I  find  that  as  I  am  not  a  professed  pig-breeder,  nor  much 
of  a  farmer,  I  cannot  manage  the  proper  accommodation 
for  this  stranger,  would  she  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
any  more  competent  naturalist  and  agriculturist  who 
can  ?  She  came  from  Negropont. — J.  T,,  Plymou'.h. 
[We  presume  the  ordinary  attendance  and  food  will  suit 
her.  Let  her  have  a  well-fenced  and  dry  sty,  and  feed 
her  on  Potatoes  and  Barley-meal.  She  is  a  curiosity, 
and,  so  far  as  the  English  farmer  is  concerned,  we  fear, 
nothing  more.] 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  Council  Meeting,  on  Thuriday,  January  2, 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hall,  secretary  to  the  Fer- 
managh Farming  Society,  submitting  the  following  case 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  — viz.,  A.  B.  having 
thorough-drained  more  than  the  necessary  number  of 
acres  required  by  the  Society,  most  effectually,  and  C.  D. 
having  also  drained  s  much  larger  quantity  than  A.  B., 
but  not  in  so  eff;;ctual  a  manner  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges — A.  B.'s  drains  were  30  inches  deep,  and  filled 
with  stones,  whilst  C.  D.'s  were  only  27  inches  deep, 
and  made  with  tiles,  but  both  works  were  supposed  to 
be  executed  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dean- 
ston.  The  Council  were  of  opinion  that  A.  B.,  who  had 
executed  more  than  the  necessary  number  of  acres,  ia 
the  most  effectual  manner,  was  entitled  to  the  Society's 
Medal  ;  and  they  a^so  expressed  a  wish  that  in  forward- 
ing statements  of  similar  cases  for  the  future,  the  par- 
ticulars of  such  case,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
would  be  stated  more  in  full,  so  as  to  enable  the  Council 
to  come  to  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  several 
essays  on  different  subjects,  and  also  noticcis  from  com- 
petitors for  reclaiming  waste  laud,  and  thorough-draining, 
&c,,  f '  r  the  Society's  Gold  Medal.  But  it  appearing  to 
the  Council  advisable  that  the  lime  for  receiving  the 
above  essays  and  reports  should  be  extended,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  persons  desirous  of  compefing  for  the 
Society's  GuJd  iMedals  for  reclaiming  waste  land,  build- 
mg  labourers*  cottages,  planting,  and  for  having  tho- 
rough-drained the  greatest  quantity  of  land,  not  less 
than  100  statute  acres,  should  forward  notices  of  the 
same  to  the  secretary,  previous  to  the  1st  of  February 
next,  in  order  that  the  different  woiks  executed  should 
be  properly  inspected  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  suc- 
cessful prize  essays  and  reports  should  be  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

MARKETHILL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  Markethill  on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Blacker,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  indisposed,  prf- 
sided.  Among  the  immense  benefits  which  the  tenantry 
and  estates  of  Lord  Gosford  have  derived  from  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  from  the  instruction  imparted  at  these 
Annual  Meetings,  were  the  foUowhig,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
RiNGLAND,  one  of  the  judges  : — 

In  the  first  place,  visible  improvement  exhibits  itself 
by  the  levelling  of  the  useless  crooked  fences,  which  were 
more  a  nuisance  than  a  real  benefit,  being  a  loss  of  land 
and  a  barb'^ur  for  vermin.  The  next  improvement  that 
attracted  notice  was  the  adopting  ot  a  more  regtla-  rota- 


tion, the  straightening  of  the  crooked  ridges,  and  the 
filUng  up  of  the  large  drains  or  ditches  along  the  fences- 
We  were  gratified  to  observe  the  attention  and  care  that 
was  directed  to  the  accumulution  and  preservation  of 
farm-yard  manure.  A  great  many  have  sunk  wells  or 
ponds  for  receiving  the  liquid  manure,  that  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  notwithstanding  its  being  the 
most  important  part  of  all  the  manure.  Furrow-draining 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  almost  every  person  whosa 
farm  we  visited  ;  and  they  have  executed  it  on  a  very 
good  principle,  namely  in  a  line  with  the  declivity,  witb 
the  drains  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other,  as  the 
soil  was  retentive  or  porous.  There  is  one  good  feature  iu 
the  making  of  drains  in  this  country,  which  is,  that  they 
are  made  sufficiently  deep — more  so  than  is  usually  the 
cise  with  parallel  drains.  They  are  generally  found  to 
be  made  from  34  to  36  inches  deep,  which  is  very  an- 
swerable for  this  locality.  The  deepening  of  the  soil  is 
beginning,  also,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  good  many 
within  the  range  of  the  Society's  influence  ;  and  until 
such  be  adopted  generally,  the  benefits  arising  from 
draining  will  be  limited  comparatively.  This  is  being 
eff'ected,  in  almost  every  instance,  on  the  small  farma 
where  it  has  bden  attended  to,  by  spade-husbandry.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  improvements,  there  is  something 
still  to  be  done,  and  that  is,  adopting  the  requisit'::  regu- 
lari  y  in  the  formation  of  the  drills  in  the  Turnip  crop. 
Thus,  upon  Mr.  O'Hagan's  farm,  some  of  the  drills  were- 
29  inches  apart,  and  some  were  30,  whilst  others  were 
only  25  inches.  They  received  an  excellent  after-coUure, 
and  the  Turnips  were  a  fine  crop,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  drills,  they  only  weighed  at  the 
rate  of  23j  tons  to  the  acre.  They  would  have 
weighed  30  tons  were  the  drills  only  26  inches  wide,  or 
28  inches  where  extra  of  manure  was  given  ;  but  the  crop 
has  improved  since,  for  I  saw  an  average  portion  of  them 
weighed  on  last  Friday,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  275  tons 
an  acre,  being  an  increase  of  4^  tons  during  the  lapse  of" 
six  weeks.  With  respect  to  the  best  tillage  farm,  we 
visited  a  good  many  that  were  offered  for  competition,  and 
none  was  so  commendable  as  Mr.  Alexander  Small's,  of 
Shanecracken.  It  consists  of  25  acres,  and  isdiv  ded  into 
9  fields.  There  is  on  each  field  a  good  iron  gate,  with 
suitable  pillars.  The  housing  is  in  excellent  repair,  the 
hedges  properly  trimmed,  and  the  fields  judiciously 
ridged,  and  entirely  free  from  weeds.  The  management 
of  the  Turnip  crop  we  considered  very  judicious; 
altho'jgh  sown  on  the  lOth  of  July,  they  are  a  good  crop, 
from  the  great  attention  paid  to  them  during  their  growth. 
The  cause  of  his  late  sowing  of  Turnips  was  owing  to  a. 
failure  in  the  first  crop.  The  farm  of  Mr.  George  Scott, 
of  Lurgaboy,  was  the  next  we  visited.  It  contains  44 
acres,  divided  into  11  fields,  well  fenced  and  well  lidged. 
He  follows  the  four-course  rotation,  and  his  land  waa 
proportionately  cropped.  The  housing  was  in  good  order,. 
the  offices  well  arranged,  and  the  dung-heap  \ery 
judiciously  placed.  We  observed  that  the  grovvth  of 
Flax  is  very  much  attended  to  by  all;  and  numerous- 
complaints  were  made  that,  although  great  trouble  was 
taken,  still  the  crop  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
gr'-wer.  This,  I  think,  arose  from  its  not  having  a 
proper  place  in  the  rotation.  Where  the  four-course  is 
adopted,  the  better  way  woiild  be  to  put  only  half  the 
manured  ground  under  Flax,  and  the  other  half  under- 
Oats — on  the  fifth  year  reversing  their  places.  By  such 
a  mode  the  Flax  would  come  on  the  same  ground  only 
every  ninth  year. 

The  Chairman  here  observed,  that  formerly  his  lofd- 
ship  had  given  premiums  for  fui row-draining,  house- 
feeding,  &c.,  in  order  to  induce  the  tenantry  to  make 
trial  of  what  he  recommended,  but  when  this  object  was 
accomplished  all  his  premiums  were  withdrawn,  as  he 
had  no  wish  to  induce  his  tenants  to  continue  to  prac- 
tise, for  the  sake  of  premiums,  what  was  not  worth 
practising  for  its  own  sake.  The  premiums,  therefore, 
which  they  had  just  heard  read,  were  premiums  offered 
by  subscription  among  the  tenants,  to  be  competed  for 
by  themselves  :  and  the  only  premium  offered  directly 
by  his  lordship  was  a  challenge  cup  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farm  above  ten  acre-s,  to  be  competed  for  by  such- 
members  of  the  Markethill  Farming  Society  as  were  his 
lordship's  immediaie  tenants,  which  had  just  beea. 
adjudged  to  Mr.  James  Bbick  ;  and  a  challenge  clock,. 
for  farms  under  10  acres,  open  to  be  competed  for  by 
all  his  tenants  of  that  rank,  to  which  he  had  added,  this 
last  year,  a  premium  for  the  persons  who  obtained  the- 
highest  price  for  their  butter  in  the  London  market,  and 
another  for  the  betrer  providing  of  tanks  for  liquid 
m  -.I'lre. 

Mr.  Herd,  one  of  the  judges,  having  given  in  the' 
award  of  the  judges,  as  regards  the  challenge  clock,  in 
favour  of  J.  Beatty,  the  holder  of  9  acres  of  land,  near 
Hamilton's  Bawn,  the  Chairman  congratulated  him  on 
his  success,  and  proposed  his  health,  requesting  that  he 
would  favour  the  company  by  stating  some  of  the  results- 
of  his  exertions. 

Mr.  John  Beatty  said  — I  hold  9  acres  and  a  few 
perches  of  land  in  my  f:rm — house-stead  and  roads  in- 
cluded. This  is  only  the  third  year  I  have  been  in  this^ 
plKce.  Being  poor,  wet,  and  weedy,  I  could  keep  but 
one  cow  on  it  the  first  year,  I  have  now  three  cows  and 
one  heifer.  My  manure  is  increasing  as  much  as  my 
stock,  and  the  judges  say  I  have  an  abundance  of  pro- 
vision for  my  stock  this  year.  I  have  thorough-drained 
100  perches,  part  of  which  grew  nothing  previously  ex- 
cept Rushes  and  sour  Grass,  as  it  was  wet,  weighty  land. 
I  had  a  better  crop  of  Potatoes  on  the  drained  land  than 
on  the  part  of  the  field  that  was  not  drained,  although 
that  was  of  a  much  superior  quality.  I  have  set  Pota* 
toes  on  a  composition  of  liquid  manure  and   rich  soil-- 
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scrapings  and  gatherings,  which  wilL  be  found  in  all 
cases  profitable  to  the  farmer.  I  have  also  adopted  the 
use  of  guano,  and  top-dressed  my  young  Clover  with  it 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  on  wet  mornings,  and  in  ten 
days  after  it  could  be  observed  much  greener  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  It  was  cut  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier. 
I  set  Potatoes  on  guano,  lime,  and  soil,  and  farm-yard 
manure.  The  portion  planted  on  guano  was  one-fourth 
better  than  that  on  the  lime,  and  as  full  a  crop  as  that 
on  the  farm-yard  manure,  but  of  a  larger  size.  I  sowed 
Carrots  on  guano,  aud  had  an  e.xcellent  crop.  I  had 
but  5-1  acres  formerly,  which  I  brought  into  such  condi- 
tion, that  I  got  for  it  nearly  13/.  more  than  1  paid  for 
the  9  acres  I  now  have,  it  was  then  in  such  poor 
condition. 

The  Cbatkman  then  called  on  Mr.  Hard  to  state  what 
circumstances  bad  influenced  the  judges  to  decide 
against  J.  Gilliland,  who  had  the  clock  in  possession 
since  last  year,  and  also  against  Jacob  Albin,  the  other 
competitor. 

Mr.  Hard  said — I  beg  to  state  that  I  and  my  brother 
judges  went  through  the  farms  of  the  different  compe- 
titors, who  are  John  Beatty,  John  Gilliland,  the  winner 
of  the  clock  last  year,  and  Jacob  Albin.  I  believe 
they  hold  nearly  equal  portions  of  land  —  about 
9  acres  each — and  I  can  assure  you  the  taste  displayed, 
in  both  labour  and  neatness,  does  them  great  credit. 
John  Gilliland's  farm  is  naturally  very  compact,  but  has 
a  great  number  of  useless  ditches  in  it,  which  we  objected 
to.  His  green  crop  appears  very  good,  and  everything 
about  his  place  very  neat.  The  stock  he  has  on  it  is  a 
horse,  three  cows,  and  one  pig.  We  next  examined 
Jacob  Albin's,  which  is  also  very  neat.  He  has  no  waste 
ground  in  it.  It  is  well  laboured,  and  in  very  good  order, 
and  produces  excellent  Turnips.  The  stock  he  has  on  it 
consists  of  four  cows  and  one  heifer.  John  Beatty 's 
farm  is  not  so  well  situated,  which  is  no  fault  of  the 
farmer's.  He  has  only  occupied  it  for  a  few  years.  It 
is  much  weightier  and  more  difficult  to  labour  than  the 
other  competitors'  farms,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  he 
labours  it  equally  well.  The  stock  consists  of  three 
cows  in  very  fine  condition.  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider that  John  Beatty  is  entitled  to  the  clock  for  this 
year,  as  we  believe  him  to  have  the  best  supply  of  winter 
moist  food  and  fodder,  to  bring  his  stock  on  to  the  Clover 
season.  He  has  his  farm  in  as  good  condition  as  either 
of  the  other  two,  although  at  first  sight  it  does  not  so 
appear,  owing  to  the  way  it  is  situated.  It  is  most 
important  that  a  farmer  should  have  a  due  proportion  of 
food  for  his  stock  for  every  season  of  the  year  ;  a  defi- 
ciency in  this  particular  is  the  only  fault  it  is  possible  to 
find  with  either  Gilliland  or  Albin,  as  their  farms,  in 
every  other  respect,  would  do  them  credit  in  any  part  of 
the  world  that  could  be  named.  I  attribute  the  scarcity 
of  fodder  to  the  growth  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  Flax  in 
place  of  Wheat  or  Oats. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  the  mortification  to 
Gilliland  of  losing  the  clock,  which  it  was  evident  was 
occasioned  by  having  sown  too  large  a  quantity  of  Flax, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  fodder  required  for  the 
support  of  his  stock,  but  this  was  a  fault  that  might  be 
remedied  hereafter;  and  from  what  the  judges  had  pointed 
out  to  him,  in  respect  to  levelling  the  useless  ditches  on 
his  farm,  he  considered  he  would,  very  probably,  be  able 
to  recover  the  clock  next  year  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  telling  him,  that  he  had  not  only 
gained  the  first  premium  given  by  his  lordship  for  butter, 
but  that  he  had  also  got  the  first  premium  contributed  by 
the  landlords  who  had  attended  the  formation  of  the 
Butter  Association  in  Armagh. 

The  Chairman  here  begged  to  propose,  as  a  toast, 
preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  Furrow  Draining, 
which  was  the  first  subject  of  discussion  for  the  evening, 
"  The  health  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  a  man  who 
had  done  more  to  increase  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  any  other  man  in  existence."  He 
said — We  are  now  advanced  to  that  period  when  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  introduce  the  discussion  upon 
Furrow  Draining.  Having  lately  seen  it  stated,  in  one  of 
the  public  prints,  that  thorough-draining  meant  the 
adoption  of  diagonal  drains,  and  that  furrow-draining 
meant  running  the  drains  direct  up  and  down  the  slope, 
1  think  it  is  important  to  explain  that  furrow-draining, 
thorough-draining,  parallel-draining,  and  the  Deanston 
system  of  draining,  all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing, 
viz.,  the  effecting  its  object  by  running  parallel  drains  up 
and  down  the  fall,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
of  the  depth  of  30  inches,  a  passage  for  the  water  being 
preserved  by  means  of  tiles  or  broken  stones,  such  as  are 
employed  in  the  repair  of  the  public  roads,  to  be  care- 
fully freed  from  all  clay,  and  mud,  and  covered  with  thin 
sods  or  scraws,  the  Grassy  side  down,  over  which  the  sub- 
soil, taken  out,  should  be  tramped  firmly  down,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  descent  of  water  perpendicularly  from  above, 
which  would  be  likely  to  carry  down  a  portion  of  the 
clay  with  it ;  whereas  by  entering  through  Ihe  sides  it 
runs  pure  into  the  drain,  and  the  chances  of  stoppage  are 
in  a  great  degree  prevented.  Many  people  may  think 
that  the  nature  and  effects  of  furrow-draining  have  been 
so  often  discussed  here  that  it  is  unnecessary  ever  to 
recur  to  it  again  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  during  the  draining  season,  I  can  scarcely  ride 
in  any  direction  without  seeing  peojde  runniDg  Iheir 
drains  here  and  there  across  the  slope,  in  opposition  to 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject.  The 
origin  of  this  adherence  to  old  customs  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  idea,  that  water  can  always  freely  descend  under  the 
surface  as  it  is  seen  to  do  above  ground  ;  but  if  this  was 
the  case,  how  could  springs  of  water  burst  out  often  at 
the  very  top  of  hilU  ?     Is  it  not  evident  that  the  water 


has  been  inclosed  by  impervious  soils,  so  that  it  could 
not  escape,  and  has  been  thus  forced  up  in  place  of  run- 
ning down,  as  it  would  do  were  it  to  get  its  liberty?  You 
may  all  have   seen  instances   that  by   tapping  a  spring 
below  you  may  dry  a  well  at  a  great  distance  above.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  into  some  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  which 
thus  discbarges  the  water  which  before  could  not  escape, 
and  you  are  almost  certain  to  do  t/iis  where  you  run  the 
drains  up  and  down  the  hill,  and  any  accidental  spout 
breaking  out  between  the  drains  should  have  a  small  pipe 
to  conduct  it  into  them.     But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  draw- 
ing off  springs  alone  in  which  the   old  and  new  systems 
are  to  be  compared.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is   the 
water  from  the  clouds,  which,  falling  on   a  clay  surface, 
cannot  get   away,  and  is  only  dried  up  by  evaporation. 
Now  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of 
small  farmers  have  never  thought  at  all  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  this  evaporation.     They  say,  from  common 
observation,  such  a  soil  is  a  dry  and  warm,  early  soil — but 
they  have  never  considered  what  makes  a  dry  soil  warm, 
and  a  wet  one  cold ;  it  is  effected  by  this  very  evaporation 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and   the  cold  produced  thereby 
you  will  soon  be  convinced  of,  if  any  of  you  will  take  off 
your  coat  and  dip  one  arm  in  water,  so  as  to  completely 
wet  your    shirt  sleeve,    and  then  hold  both   arms  to  a 
sharp  north-east  wind.     The  evaporation  from  the  wet 
sleeve,  thereby  produced,  will  very  soon  give  an  idea  of 
the  cold  occasioned  in  a  wet  soil  by  the  wind  passing 
over  it,  and  also  how  shelter  from  wind  tends  to  make 
the  cold  less  penetrating.     Now,  gentlemen,  in  furrow- 
drained  land  the  rain  sinks  as  fast  as  it  falls  ;  for  if  you 
will  consider  a  little  you  will  see  that  a  wet  soil  is  swelled 
up  by  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  it ;  but  where 
these  parallel  drains   are  dug,  the  water  oozes  out,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  soil  cracks  under  the  surface,  just 
as  you  often  see  the  dryness  in  summer  crack  it  on  the 
surface;  and  through  these  cracks  the  water  is  imme- 
diately conveyed  into  the  drains,  and  the  land  is  kept 
constantly  dry.     But,  gentlemen,  the  superiority  of  the 
furrow-draining  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  ivarming  the 
soil,  by  carrying  off  both  under  and  upper  water;  it  has 
another  and  most  important  use,   which  I  think  it  very 
likely  many  here  have  never  turned  their  attention  to. 
It  is  now  about  12  years  since,  in  the  small  pamphlet  I 
then  addressed  to  you,  in  order  to  show  you  the  fertilis- 
ing influence  which  the  air  exerted  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil,  I  pointed  out  the  change,  which  you 
must  all  have   witnessed  in  the  nature  of  the  yellow, 
hungry  till,  which  is  often  thrown  up  out  of  the  gripe  of 
a  new-made  ditch  to  form  the  bank.     This  cold  till,  in  a 
few  years,  by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  fruitful, 
good  soil,  whereas  the  seat  of  the  ditch  upon  which  the 
bank  was  raised  being  excluded  thereby  from   the  air, 
becomes  barren,   though  before  it  was  good  surface  soil. 
Now  the  advantage  of  the  furrow-drains  is,  that  they  in- 
troduce a  constant  current  of  air  through  the  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  and  thus  change  its  entire  nature  in 
the  same  way  as  the  back  of  the  ditch  is  changed  ;  and  it 
is  done  in  this  way  : — When  rain  falls,  these  cracks,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  are  filled  with  water.     Now  you 
all  know  that  when  a  cask  is  full  you  cannot  get  a  drop 
to  run  out,  even  though  you  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  without  you  let  the  air  get  in  above  to  fill  up  the 
space  which  the  running  out  of  the  liquid  leaves.     This 
is   exactly  what   takes   place    under   ground.     The  air 
follows,  and  occupies  the  space  from  which  the  water 
escapes  ;  and  again,   when  more  rain  falls,  the  descent 
of  the  water   drives  oat  the   air,    and  this  is  repeated 
day    after    day,    keeping   up    a   constant    passage   of 
air   through  the  soil,    by    which   it    is  fertilised  much 
more    rapidly    than    that   is   which    forms    the    back 
of   the   ditch.      These    effects    are    much    accelerated 
by    the    practice   of   subsoiling   with    the   plough,    or 
by  the  spade  and    two-pronged  grape  ;    and   by  these 
combined  operations  the  soil  is  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  made  fertile,   dry,   warm,  and  early,  and  the  air  is 
also  admitted  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  ivhich  is  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  digging,  ploughing,  and  every  agricultural 
process,  the  necessity  of  which  is  exemplified   by  the 
death  of  a  number  of  trees  on  the  hill  going  into  Armagh, 
of  50  or  CO  years'  standing,    which  have,  nevertheless, 
been  killed  by  laying  around  them   a  quantity  of  clay 
taken  out  of  the  new  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  town,  which   clay   prevented  that   access  of  air  to 
their  roots,  which  was  necessary  for  their  existence.     I 
have,   perhaps,  gone  too  much  into  particulars,  but  I 
canrrot   help  thinking  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  many 
who  have   been   ico   much   occupied  with  the  practical 
working  of  what  Ihave  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  to 
hear  what  they  may  have   often  observed   satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     As  it  is  always,   however,  desirable  to 
have  practical  testimony  to  support  theory,  I  will  call 
upon  some  whose  experience  will  enable  them  to  give 
practical  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  ;  and 
I  beg  Mr.  Herd  to  explain  the  results  of  his  draining  in 
the  demesne  at  Gosford — merely  adding,  that  the  only 
particular  in   wliicli   I   venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Smith 
is,  that  I  would  always  prefer  making  the  drains  30  ins. 
deep  in  place  of  30  ins.,  where  the  fall  is  sufficient.  They 
are  less  liable  to   injury,  and  any  additional  expense  is 
saved  by  fewer  drains  being  required. 

Mr.  Herd — I  have  had  much  experience  in  both 
draining  and  subsoiling,  these  eight  or  nine  years  past. 
In  Gosford  demesne  we  have  made  nearly  100  miles  of 
drains.  To  mention  all  the  benefits  arising  from  furrow- 
draining  would  take  up  too  much  time  ;  every  practical 
farmer  knows  when  his  land  is  wet  he  can  neither  put 
in  bis  crop  in  season  nor  take  it  out;  neither  will  it 
ripen  regularly,  presenting  always  a  number  of  green 
patches.     He  must,   consequently,  lose  one  part  of  the 


crop  by  waiting  on  the  other  ;  and  at  the  same  time  will 
not  have  more  than  half  a  crop  for  all  his  labour  and 
e-^pense.  I  shall  merely  call  your  attention  to  one  field 
which  I  furrow-drained  and  subsoil-ploughed,  about  five 
years  ago  ;  it  is  well  known  by  several  gentlemen  here 
present,  that  worse  land  could  scarcely  be  found.  I  am 
sure  that  a  farmer  who  had  50  acres  of  the  same  kind 
(without  paying  any  rent  for  it),  could  not  make  a  com- 
fortable living  off  it.  After  being  furrow-drained  and 
subsoil-ploughed,  the  first  year,  I  put  it  in  Turnips,  and 
in  part  of  that  field  I  had  39  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips  to 
the  English  acre.  I  have  since  had  an  excellent  crop  of 
Flax  and  Oats,  and  two  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass  off  the 
same  field  ;  and  last  season  it  grew  a  crop  of  Oats, 
which  averaged,  in  length,  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  3  inches. 
His  lordship's  schoolmaster  had  half  an  acre  for  a  Po- 
tato-garden off  this  field,  which  was  not  drained,  but  had 
been  manured  successively  for  seven  years,  and  this  year 
I  got  that  half-acre  into  the  field,  and  the  fact  is,  there 
was  only  about  two  stooks  on  it  (of  inferior  quality)  for 
every  three  I  had  on  the  other,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
good  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  furrow- 
draining  and  subsoiling.  The  drained  portion  was  also 
the  soonest  ripe.  This  field  has  been  lately  ploughed, 
and  any  one  that  recollects  what  it  was  before  will  now 
find  both  its  colour  and  nature  completely  changed,  veri- 
fying exactly  what  Mr.  Blacker  has  just  explained. 

Mr.  Alexander  Small  here  said  — When  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  formerly  visited  us,  I  complained 
that  I  had  not  stones  to  fill  the  drains,  but  he  showed 
me  that  the  stones,  which  I  had  not  thought  worth 
gathering,  were  the  very  best  of  all  for  that  purpose, 
being  broken  ready  to  my  hand,  and  nearly  small  enough. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  say  that  18  feet  is 
the  best  distance  between  the  drains. 

Mr.   Skilling In  regard  to  draining  I  differ  very 

much  in  my  opinions  from  those  expressed,  and  from 
what  I  hear  every  day  promulgated,  on  that  subject.  I 
know  what  any  individual  may  expect,  and  the  risk  he 
runs  in  opposing  any  fashionable  theory,  while  that  theory 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  until  its  votaries  have  been  cooled 
down  and  tamed  by  practical  experience  ;  but  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  opinions  openly  and  candidly. 
The  great  and  paramount  necessity  of  suflSciently  drain- 
ing and  drying  the  land,  inthis  and  every  other  country, 
as  a  precursor  of  successful  cultivation,  is  now  fully  ad- 
mitted by  every  sensible  man,  and  the  experience  of  the 
success  of  complete  drainage  has  settled  the  question; 
on  that  head,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  us,  but  the  modes  by  whidi  the  necessary  drain- 
age of  the  land  can  be  most  efficiently  executed,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  is  altogether  another  question,  and  one 
that  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  I  believe 
that  every  system  hitherto  adopted  will  be  found  in 
error  under  various  circumstances,  and  that  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn  and  discover  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. We  hear  it  said  that  certain  individuals  have 
made  so  many  miles  of  drains,  consumed  so  many 
thousands  of  tiles,  or  tons  of  stones,  and  we  know 
that  premiums  are  offered  and  given  for  such,  if  con- 
structed on  one  particular  mode.  Now  I"  would  give  the 
man  more  credit  who  could  say  that  he  had  dried  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  for  the  smallest  sum  per  acre. 
I  think  his  example  would  be  more  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  be  better  entitled  to  public  approbation  than  the 
former,  who  had  perhaps  made  double  the  quantity  of 
drains  that  his  land  required.  I  deem  it  absurd  to  say 
that  all  the  various  soils  of  Ireland  require  a  certain  or 
like  quantity  of  drainage  by  the  acre,  the  drains  all  the 
same  depth  or  dimensions,  running  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  somewhat  equal  distances  asunder — say  from  15 
to  30  feet — and  that  this  standard  shall  be  the  test  of 
thorough-draining  over  all  the  country  ;  this  I  consider 
a  great  mistake,  into  which  the  advocates  of  the  whole 
Deanston  system  run.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith  is  the  very  best  known  for 
drying  the  peculiar  soil  and  subsoil  of  his  lands  in  Stir- 
lingshire, for  the  greater  portion  of  Scotland,  for  much 
of  England,  and  for  all  such  heavy  and  retentive  soils  in 
this  country.  I  would  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  such 
frequent  and  numerous,  drains  would  dry  any  kind  of 
land  ;  but  the  application  of  such  an  expensive  principle 
in  all  cases  (and  where  a  much  cheaper  process  would 
suit  all  the  purposes  required),  is  what  I  particularly  ob- 
ject to.  It  may  be  urged  that  thorough-draining,  besides 
benefitting  the  land,  gives  employment  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  poor ;  I  admit  that,  and  if  every  tenant- 
farmer  was  enabled  to  lay  out  money  so,  or  if  every 
landlord  would  advance  money  to  drain  his  estate,  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  work  going  on ;  but  in  the  prerent 
circumstances  of  the  country  I  fear  this  is  not  likely  to 
take  place ;  and  I  fear  further  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
stand-still  among  the  people,  from  sheer  dread  of  the  ex- 
pense.  They  are  told  that  if  they  intend  to  dry  their 
land  at  all  they  must  thorough-drain  it,  and  they  come  to  .J 
understand  that  this  process,  if  done  in  a  proper  manner,  fl 
will  cost  from  61.  to  10/.  per  acre  ;  this  is  a  settling  case, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  We  know  what  a  "  god- 
send" a  good  excuse  is  to  an  Irishman.  What  I  would 
say  to  the  farmer  is — "You  have  it  in  your  power  to  dry 
your  land  much  cheaper  and  by  degrees ;  begin,  clean 
out  your  gripes  and  water-courses,  make  a  good  fall,  run 
deep  main  drains  through  all  hollows  where  the  water 
would  accumulate,  fill  them  carefully,  so  that  they  may 
discharge  well ;  where  a  land-spring  shows  itself  run  a 
deep  drain  through  it,  cutting  the  strata  at  right  angles, 
and  discharging  into  the  maitl  drain.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  this  process,  commence  to  trench  and  deepen 
your  ground  from  16  to  20  ins. ;  this  you  may  do  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  with  the 
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common  plough  and  spade — on  a  small  farm,  with  the 
spade  alone ;  let  the  water  down  through  every  square  inch, 
it  will  find  its  way  into  the  main-drains.  Trust  me,  after 
trenching  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  surface-  water;  and 
if  at  any  time  wetness  appears  in  any  part  of  the  field,  run 
a  drain  or  two  through  it,  you  have  always  your  main- 
drains  for  receivers."  This,  sir,  is  what  I  call  draining 
in  a  moderate  way,  or  beginning  to  drain  :  this  mode  is 
practicable,  and  can  be  extended  ;  it  will  coax  Ihem  into 
the  system.  If  once  they  can  be  induced  to  clean  out 
their  water-courses  and  run  main-drains,  the  benefits  re- 
Bulting  will  teach  the  most  stupid  the  importance  and 
benefit  of  going  further.  Nor  is  this  a  wild  theory,  it  is 
a  system  1  have  adopted  and  carried  out  successfully  on 
one  of  the  wettest  farms  in  the  county  Dublin. 

The  Chairman  here  stated  thit  Mr.  Skilling,  in 
speaking  of  his  mode  of  draining,  alluded  chiefly  to  car- 
rying off  under-water  from  springs  in  the  land,  which 
was  excellent,  where  the  surface-soil  was  porous  enough 
to  afford  an  immediate  passage  for  the  rain-water  to  sink 
as  it  fell ;  but  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Deanston 
plan  was,  that  it  at  the  same  time  accomplished  both  ob- 
jects, and  carried  off  both  under  and  upper  water.  For 
his  part,  he  considered  that  in  all  clay  soils  no  other 
system  of  draining,  except  Mr.  Smith's,  could  perfectly 
accomplish  the  object. 

The  efficacy  of  drains  across  the  slope  then  came  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Pollard,  who  had  obtained  the  Royal  Irish 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society's  medal  for  draining, 
said — He  had  adopted  Mr.  Blacker's  method;  it  an- 
swered well.  He  had  commenced  farming  with  two  cows, 
and  he  now  had  nine,  and  when  fed  on  Turnips  in 
winter,  they  gave  as  much  milk  as  in  summer.  He  had 
at  first  disliked  taking  any  manure  from  the  Potatoes, 
but  he  found  the  Turnips  increased  the  manure,  so  that 
he  had  13  acres  of  Potatoes  now,  and  4  acres  of  Turnips. 
He  intended  to  drain  6  acres  more  this  season,  according 
to  the  Deanston  method. 

Mr.  Simpson,  of  Killen,  said — For  years  I  made  all 
ray  sewers  as  cross-drains,  and  a  leading  sewer  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  ditch.  After  putting  the  cross-drains  as 
close  to  each  other  as  I  considered  necessary,  I  always 
found,  at  seed-time  some  parts  of  the  land  damper  than 
others.  Hearing  you,  sir,  state  your  views  of  furrow- 
draining,  I  commenced  and  furrow-drained  a  field,  and  it 
fully  answered  my  expectations  of  drying  it  in  tlie  most 
perfect  manner.  At  seed-time  the  field  was  all  perfectly 
dry  alike,  and  the  grain  ripened  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  furrow-draining  is 
superior  to  cross  drains  in  every  respect.  Having  heard 
objections  made  against  the  Turnip  crop,  I  can  only  say 
I  have  found  great  benefit  from  sowing  Turnips,  so  much 
so,  that  I  can  hive  as  many  Potatoes  planted  now  as  when 
I  sowed  no  Turiiips,  besides  the  great  benefit  of  green 
food  in  winter  for  my  cattle. 

Mr.  Rennox  rose  and  said— I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience of  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  draining, 
■and  I  consider  the  new  preferable  to  the  old.  Our  prac- 
tice in  the  old  system  was  to  cut  the  drains  across  the 
hill,  and  sink  them  from  4  to  5  feet  deep.  We  thought 
this  would  lift  the  spring  from  20  to  30  feet,  but  it  did 
not  lift  it  more  than  from  8  to  10  feet.  Finding  theland 
not  dried,  we  then  commenced  furrow-draining ;  and 
running  the  drains  through  those  for.-nerly  cut  across, 
we  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  had  lodged  in 
them.  But  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  new  sys- 
tem that  are  not  in  the  old.  In  the  first  place,  less  and 
leas  manure  will  do,  and  the  ground  is  sooner  ready  for 
the  seed  ;  for  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  cross-drained 
land  would  not  be  fit  for  labour  for  a  considerable  time, 
a  day  or  two  will  bring  the  furrow-drained  land  into  a 
good  state  for  cultivation.  We  also  subsoil-ploughed 
our  drained  land,  and  I  consider  it  renders  the  new  sys- 
tem of  draining  still  more  advantageous.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  superior  crops  to  be  obtained  off  the  drained  land 
would,  in  a  few  years,  fully  repay  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Scott  replied — I  have  observed  that  furrow- 
draining  causes  an  entire  change  in  the  nature  and  colour 
of  the  soil ;  that  land  that  was  stiff  and  weighty  becomes 
black  and  friable  by  being  furrow-drained.  It  is  superior 
to  every  other  method,  inasmuch  as  it  dries  the  land 
equally,  and  insures  earlier  and  more  equal  reaping,  as 
there  will  be  no  unripe  spots  through  the  crop,  as  is  the 
case  in  spouty  land.  The  crop  will  also  be  more  abun- 
dant from  the  deepening  and  subsoiliug  that  the  land 
undergoes  in  draining.  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  18  to 
21  feet  is  the  proper  distance  that  the  drains  should  be 
from  each  other  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Where  the 
laud  is  very  weighty,  and  has  a  clay  bottom,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  drain  at  a  distance  of  36  feet,  and 
to  mark  the  drains  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  field, 
so  that  in  three  or  four  years  there  might  be  a  drain  run 
between  every  two  of  the  others.  By  this  method  the 
field  will  not  be  too  heavily  coated  at  once  with  the  sub- 
soil, and  the  whole  farm  got  speedily  over.  I  think  it 
preferable  that  the  first  crop  after  draining  should  be  Po- 
tatoes or  Turnips  as  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  be  more 
equally  mixed  than  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  other 
crop.  lo  conclusion,  I  may  state  my  conviction,  that 
money  spent  by  a  farmer  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  will 
in  a  short  time,  by  the  superior  crops  the  land  so  treated 
will  carry,  be  repaid,  together  with  a  handsome  per 
centage  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Small  here  mentioned,  in  opposition  to  v,hat  Mr. 
Skilling  had  said,  that  he  had  drained  a  field  of  heavy 
clay  land,  which  wanted  draining  very  much,  and  was 
greatly  improved  by  it,  but  there  was  no  under-water 
whatever,  there  not  being  a  spring  in  the  whole  of  it. 
It  was  the  rain-water  did  the  mischief,  for  which  Sir, 
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Skilling's  drains,  at  such  a  distance,  could  be  no  remedy. 
— The  company  then  drank  to  "  The  health  of  the  Hon. 
James  Hewitt,  and  Lady  Mary  Hewitt,  and  success  to 
their  exertions  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  their  neighbourhood." 

Hon.  J.  Hewitt,  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
said— -Gentlemen,  I  have  served  my  apprenticeship  to 
bog  reclaiming,  this  being  the  eighth  year  since  I  began 
upon  a  very  wild  and  unproductive  tract  in  the  county 
Donegal.  The  mode  I  have  pursued  is  the  obvious  one 
which  has  succeeded  in  many  other  places,  viz. — cutting 
off  the  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  to  be 
recluimed,  dividing  it  into  fields  of  4  or  5  acres,  by  open 
drains,  and  running  parallel  closed  drains  through  the 
whole,  about  15  feet  apart,  3  or  more  feet  deep,  and 
formed  of  stones,  with  a  small  pipe  at  bottom,  where  the 
clay  is  near  the  surface  ;  and  where  the  beg  is  deep,  by 
laying  the  top  sod  face  downwards,  on  two  shoulders  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain  when  dug,  thus  leaving  a 
small  pipe  at  bottom,  rather  larger  than  a  drainiog-tile. 
The  result  of  my  experience  so  far  is  this — that  where 
the  bog  is  sufficiently  shallow  to  allow  it  to  be  completely 
mixed  with  the  clay  subsoil,  a  loam  may  be  formed  vary- 
ing in  quality  with  the  quality  of  the  subsoil,  but  in  every 
case  that  i  have  seen  well  adapted  for  any  kind  of  crop. 
Where  the  bog  is  very  deep,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereal  crops  will  pay,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  most  of  their  constituent  parts  are  hardly  to 
be  found  in  pure  bog,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by 
repeated  and  expensive  manurings.  But  by  draining,  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  taking  two  crops  of  Pota- 
toes, the  ridges  of  one  where  the  furrows  of  the  other 
were,  top-dressing  with  clay  and  lime,  and  laying  down 
perennial  Grasses,  the  deepest  bog  may  be  changed 
into  excellent  meadow,  especially  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  can  be  made  into  water  meadows.  I 
myself  have  'excellent  meadow  of  this  description,  the 
depth  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom — which, 
eight  years  ago,  was  not  worth  Gd.  an  acre,  and  on 
which  I  was  able  to  cart  manure  this  winter.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  three  of  the  best  perennial  Grasses 
we  have,  viz..  Cocks-foot,  Timothy,  and  White  Clover,  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  reclaimed  bog.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  a  country  like 
Ireland,  abounding  in  unreclaimed  bogs  ;  for  by  this 
means  I  have  been  able  to  locate  above  20  families, 
consisting  perhaps  of  100  or  120  souls,  in  allotments, 
upon  which,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  they  may 
gradually  improve  their  circumstances  as  they  improve 
the  soil,  and  ultimately  attain  to  comfort  and  independ-. 
ence.  At  present  no  family  is  without  one  cow,  and 
some  of  them  two  and  three  ;  but  this,  however  it  may 
be  interesting  in  a  national  point  of  view,  does  not  so 
much  come  home  to  the  tillers  of  the  strong  clay  of  this 
neighbourhood.  Will  you,  therefore,  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  more  intimately  connected  with 
yourselves,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  toast  which  I  hope  to 
be  allowed  to  propose.  It  happens  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  not  only  the  poor  and  wild  district  I  have 
referred  to,  but  also  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  one 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  I  confess  it  is 
lo  me  the  greatest  pleasure  leaving  the  wretched  cabins, 
the  naked  children,  the  ill-tilled  land  of  the  district  I 
have  mentioned,  which  I  hope  is  beginning  to  improve, 
but  where  the  people  are  crowded  together  in,  for  the 
most  part,  very  small  farms,  on  a  small  portion  of  arable 
land  attached  to  a  large  extent  of  mountain,  and  to  turn 
to  the  comfortable  dwellings,  the  stately  barns,  the 
wide  well-cultivated  fields  of  English  farmers,  all  of 
them  holding  from  100  to  400  acres  of  land,  and  many 
of  thesQ  richer  than  persons  who  hold  a  far  higher  sta- 
tion in  society  in  this  country.  And  I  confess,  when  I 
compared  this  picture  with  the  wretchedness  I  have  seen 
among  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland,  I  almost  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Irish  landed 
proprietor,  both  as  regards  the  productiveness  of  the 
country,  his  own  interests,  and  ultimately  the  good  of 
the  people,  to  promote  the  system  of  consolidating  many 
small  (arms  into  a  few  large  ones.  But  there  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  English  agricultural  system  of  which 
you  here  know  but  little,  viz.,  the  agricultural  labourer  ; 
and  when  I  look  to  his  condition  my  oj)inion  is  much 
changed.  Now,  as  there  are  many  labourers  to  a 
few  farmers,  this  is  not  the  least  important  con- 
sideration. And  what  is  the  lot  of  the  English 
labourer  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  have  a 
small  portion  of  land  attached  to  their  dwellings — 
for  that  I  look  on  as  the  adoption  of  the  small-farm 
system,  and  by  far  the  most  prudent  mode  of  adopting  it 
under  present  circumstances  in  England.  But  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  in  general  depends  solely  on  his  labours. 
He  has  sons  and  daughters  to  work  in  (heir  turn,  if  work 
can  be  found  for  them,  or  if  not,  to  be  supported  by  the 
parish  in  the  workhouse.  Though  he  be  honest  as  the 
day,  and  hard-working  as  the  team  he  drives,  he  can 
never  rise  above  the  lot  to  which  he  was  born — the  tiller 
of  another's  land— and  at  last,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
cruel  system  of  large  farms,  and  the  demoralising  prin- 
ciple of  the  poor  laws,  he  dies  in  want  in  the  work- 
bouse.  This  result  to  the  largest  class  of  the  agricul- 
tural community — the  consequent  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendence— their  tendency  to  trust  to  poor-rates  instead  of 
their  own  exertions — the  reckless  early  marriages  caused 
by  this,  and  the  injury  to  property  resulting  from  it  all — 
staggered  me  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  large  farm  sys- 
tem. And  when,  for  two  or  three  years,  I  had  observed 
the  farms  of  those  of  Lord  Gosford's  tenants  who  have 
had  the  sense  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Blacker  (to 
whom  I,  in  common  with  every  owner  of  land  in  Ireland, 
owe  so  much,  but  to  whom  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland 


owe  far  more) — when  I  heard  many  of  you  say  that  you 
paid  your  rent  by  your  milk  and  butter  alone — when  I 
saw  your  smiling  homesteads,  your  chubby  children, 
your  land  producing  even  more  in  proportion  to  quality 
and  circumstances  than  similar  land  in  England — whea 
I  compared  your  decent,  moral,  and  religious  habits  with 
the  results  of  the  infamous  system  of  Scotch  bothies  and 
Northumberland  gang-workers — when  I  remembered  that 
all  this  applies  to  the  class  analogous  to  the  English 
labourer,  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population — I  could 
not  but  feel  convinced  that  the  strength  of  the  country, 
the  wealth  of  the  landlord,  and,  above  all,  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  are  best  promoted  by  a  system  of  small 
farms,  with  enlightened,  industrious  farmers,  and  under 
liberal  and  far-sighted  landlords — ruinous  as  I  know  the 
same  system  to  be  when  the  farmers  are  ignorant  and 
lazy,  and  the  landlord  and  agent  careless  or  grasping.  I 
believe  that  the  habits  of  respectability,  the  comforts,  the 
education,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  a  better 
system  of  farming,  will  go  far  to  prevent  the  division  of 
the  land  into  too  small  farms  ;  it  will  even  enlarge  them 
to  a  certain  point;  it  will  do  more,  it  will  give  you  a 
fixity  of  tenure  in  99  cases  in  100,  better  than  any  de- 
pending on  the  quibbles  of  a  law — for  no  landlord  that  is 
not  ins'ine  will  part  with  an  improving  tenant.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  spring 
as  completely  from  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  as  her  turbulence  and  poverty 
from  their  too  general  distress  and  destitution.  The 
landowners  are  fast  learning  to  do  their  part :  they  are 
setting  before  the  people  agricultural  instructions,  and 
are  finding  out  the  good  policy,  the  necessity  of  cherish- 
ing the  thriving  tenant ;  and  when  we  once  have  peace 
and  security  in  this  country,  English  capital  will  flow  in 
to  develope  our  vast  natural  resources,  and  you  will  have 
an  increase  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  which  can  spring 
from  no  legislative  enactments,  but  from  the  increased 
employment  and  raised  condition  of  the  people.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  the  opinions  I  have  stated,  I  am  stating  the 
case  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  ;  and  if,  as  I  am  sure, 
they  find  a  response  in  your  heart,  you  will  join  with  me 
in  heartily  drinking  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
done  more  for  the  solid  happiness  of  Irishmen  than  all 
the  politicians  put  together  for  the  last  hundred  years.  I 
give  you  the  health  of  Mr.  Blacker. 

Mr.  Blacker,  in  reply,  said — Gentlemen,  all  present 
are,  I  believe,  aware  that  Lord  Gosford's  wish  is,  to  ren- 
der these  meetings  practically  useful,  and  that  each 
speaker  should  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 
what  might  be  more  or  less  interesting  in  a  public  poinc 
of  view,  or  in  some  way  calculated  to  afford  useful  in- 
struction to  those  present.  I  shall  therefore  merely 
thank  you  all,  which  I  do  very  sincerely,  for  the  com- 
pliment just  paid  me,  and  shall  proceed  to  advert  to  that 
success  which  has  for  so  far  attended  the  undertaking, 
to  promote  which  these  meetings  were' originally  esta- 
blished. 

We  must  postpone  the  rest  of  the  Report  till  next  week 

2iitfcit£tC3. 
Report  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  inspect  the  Farms 

entered  for  the  Prize  and  Sweepstakes^  proposed  by 

the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  1844. 
We  continue  our  extracts  :  — 

"  William  Heddon  has  occupied  the  Howefield  farm, 
in  the  township  of  Baldersby,  for  25  years.  This  farm 
has  in  it  GO  acres  of  Grass  land,  and  254  acres  of  arable, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  30  acres,  is  a. 
fine  Turnip-soil.  The  four-course  system  is  adopted, 
and  the  cropping  is  generally  pursued  in  the  following 
order  : — 1st,  Turnips  ;  2d,  Barley,  or  sometimes  Wheat 
in  the  spring  ;  3d,  Seeds,  Clover,  or  Beans ;  4th,, 
Wheat,  except  when  it  happens  that  Wheat  has  been 
sown  after  Turnips ;  in  that  case,  Barley  or  Oats  are 
generally  substituted. 

"  The  manures  used  by  Mr.  Heddon  are,  fold-yard 
manure,  bones,  rape-dust,  lime,  lime  and  salt  mixed, 
ashes  and  night-soil  from  Ripon,  and  of  late  a  little 
guano.  The  quantity  of  Wheat  sown  per  acre  is,  from 
10  to  12  pecks  ;  of  Barley  11  pecks  ;  from  4  to  5  bushels 
of  Oats  ;  and  from  10  to  11  pecks  of  Beans;  from  12 
to  14  lbs.  of  Clover  for  mowing,  with  half  a  peck  of 
Rye-grass.  The  seeds  for  pasture  consist  of  7  lbs.  white 
Clover,  mixed  with  7  lbs.  of  Trefoil,  Rib-grass,  Cow- 
grass,  and  Parsley,  and  also  half  a  peck  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass. 

"  The  draining  upon  this  farm  has,  of  late  years,  been 
more  to  relieve  old  stone  drains,  by  cutting  across  them 
and  inserting  new  ones  where  it  was  found  necessary, 
than  any  extensive  new  draining  ;  but  the  strong  land 
part  of  the  farm,  which  had  not  been  previously  drained, 
has  of  late  been  laid  with  drains  30  inches  deep,  and  at  a 
distance  of  eight  yards  from  each  other.  The  draining, 
as  well  as  all  other  improvements  on  the  farm,  have  been 
done  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  tenant. 

"  About  two-thirds  of  the  Swedes  are  drawn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  and  stored  for  the  ewes  and 
cattle  in  the  spring,  and  the  break-rows  and  hedge-sides 
of  the  others  are  drawn  for  the  cattle  in  the  fold-yards  i 
the  remainder  of  them  are  consumed  by  sheep  upon  the 
land  where  they  are  grown.  The  stall-fed  beasts  have 
Bean-meal  and  Linseed  cake  given,  in  addition  to  the 
Turnips.  The  milk  cows  are  fed  much  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  the  young  cattle  have  a  little  cake  given  them  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  which  is  generally  increased 
towards  the  spring.  The  horses  are  fed  on  chopped  Oat- 
sheaves,  with  a  little  hay  or  Clover  mixed,  the  quantity 
given  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  labour  they  are 
required  to  perform. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  Wheat  is  threshed  in  sumirer, 
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and  the  straw  converted  into  manure  by  soiling  the 
horses  in  the  fold-yards.  Green  Clover,  Tares,  and 
Grass,  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  most  convepient.  By 
these  mean?,  excellent  manure,  is  made  in  the  yards  all 
the  year  round.  A  large  tank  has  been  made  for  the 
liquid  manure  ;  and  the  spouts  round  the  buildings  are 
so  arranged  as  either  to  throw  the  water  completely 
away  or  turn  it  into  the  yards,  and  through  them  into 
the  tank,  as  occasion  may  require.  A  supply  of  this 
liquid  is  thus  kept  in  readiness  for  the  yards  in  a  dry 
time,  which  is  found  to  be  of  essential  service,  as  the 
manure  can  always  be  put  into  a  good  sappy  state  before 
it  need  be  carted  from  the  yards.  When  the  yards  are 
full  of  manure,  it  is  carted  out  and  formed  into  heaps  in 
the  fields  that  are  intended  for  Turoips,  and  as  soon  as 
completed  the  heaps  are  closely  covered  with  earth, 
either  taken  from  the  place,  or  carted  from  a  distance; 
then,  at  a  convenient  season,  the  sides  are  taken  off  and 
miied  with  the  soil  at  the  top. 

"  Rape-dust  is  generally  used  for  Wheat  when  it  is 
«own  upon  Bean  stubble  ;  and  sometimes  a  little  fold- 
yard  manure  is  spread  over  the  land  in  addition,  after  it 
has  been  well  cleaned.  It  is  then  ploughed  in  and  the 
land  pressed.  The  rape-dust  is  sown  by  hand  after  the 
pressing,  so  that  the  seed  and  it  go  in  together.  Lime 
mixed  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parls  lime  to 
one  of  salt,  has  also  been  used  some  years." 

We  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  details  and 
effect  of  this  practice.  Perhaps  some  our  readers  in  the 
ne'glibourhood  may  be  able  to  oblige  us. 

"  All  the  Clover  and  seed-land  is  limed  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  chaldron  per  acre,  before  the  land  is  ploughed  for 
Wheat  in  the  autumn,  taking  care  to  apply  it  during  the 
night,  and  in  damp  weather.  This  is  done  for  the 
destruction  of  slogs  and  snails,  and  answers  remarkably 
well.  About  one-third  of  the  land  intended  for  Turnips 
is  annually  limed,  at  the  rate  of  three  chaldrons  per  acre. 
Barley  is  drilled  at  six  inches  distance  in  the  rows,  and 
when  Wheat  is  drilled  it  is  the  same  ;  but  hU  the  Bean- 
stubbles,  and  the  lighter  parts  of  the  Clover-leys,  are 
pressed  at  the  distance  of  9  inches.  Beans  are  drilled 
in  ridges  at  22  inches  apart ;  Turnips,  when  in  ridges,  at 
24  inches  ;  and,  when  drilled  upon  the  level,  at  20  inches 
a.part.  Clover  seeds  are  sown  by  hand — one  cast,  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  other  transversely.  By  this  practice 
Mr.  Heddon  considers  that  the  Rye-grass  is  distributed 
much  more  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  The 
Potato  ridges  are  30  inches  apart  from  each  other.  This 
farm  is  kept  in  excellent  order — the  land  being  clean, 
and  the  crops  good  ;  so  that  we  cannot  entertain  the 
least  doubt  of  its  being  conducted  in  a  very  profitable 
manner,  and  we  consider  Mr.  Heddon  entitled  to  the 
returned  stake.  '* 

Unquestionably,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  as  here 
indicated,  that  the  true  test  of  good  farming  is  its  profit- 
ableness, is  perfectly  correct.  The  best  system  of  agri- 
■calture  is  that  which,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  is  most 
profitable  to  the  three  classes  interested  in  agriculture — 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  And  it  may  be  safely 
adopted  as  true,  in  the  general,  that  the  interests  of  these 
three  classes  are  the  same — that  the  system  most  profit- 
able to  the  landlord  is  that  which,  while  it  insures  the 
■access  of  his  tenant,  also  regards  the  welfare  of  the 
labourer.  We  shall  give  the  rest  of  this  Report  next 
week. 


Miscellaneous. 

Water  Meadows. — But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  digres- 
sion and  return  to  the  detail  of  Kliyogg's  observations 
on  watering  of  meadows;  he  finds  the  water  on  Mossy 
grounds  is  very  injurious  to  Grass,  and  dries  up  the  roots 
entirely.  Water  loaded  with  gravel  may  likewise  be  of 
the  worst  consequence  to  a  meadow,  so  that  the  husband- 
man caonot  attend  too  carefully  to  this  article,  other- 
wise his  lands  may  suffer  more  from  overflowing  than 
from  drought.  Nothing  ascertains  the  salubrity  of  water 
more  than  the  production  of  Cresses,  Brooklime,  and 
succulent  plants.  But  when  a  river  is  choked  with 
Rushes,  Spearwort,  or  Moss,  that  water  will  be  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation.— "  The  Rural Soerates,^^  by  M.Hirzel, 
1764. 

Changing  Seed.-  Kliyogg  likewise  observes,  that  who- 
ever is  desirous  of  constantly  plenteous  crops,  should  be 
sensible  how  very  essential  it  is  frequently  to  vary  the 
seed  upon  the  s^ime  ground.  Thus  he  is  indefatigable  in 
the  search  of  new  ;  and  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  and  utility  of  this  rule,  that  he  affirms  there 
is  a  very  advantageous  difference  if  he  buys  seed  at  a 
village  only  four  leagues  distant  from  his  own. — '*  The 
Rural  Socrates y'  by  j\I,  Jlirzel^  1764. 


Notices  to  Correspondents* 

*^*  Will  cur  Correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  the 
unavoidiible  dtlay  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  their 
letters  ?  Communications  frnm  the  fuUowing  are  In  type,  and 
only  wai'jrig  for  room  to  appear: — J.  Towers,  J,  Trimmer, 
B.  DavtH,  H.  W.,  Tet'iury ;  A  Quiff  Obnemer,  J.  Mechi,  Sub' 
•scriber,  West  Kevt ;  S.  W.,  J.  Hudson,  R.  C.  L,,  Jjirjuirer, 
D.  E.  F.,  J.  R.,  Keiitiah  Hubicriber,  Verifan,  Leiceilerskire 
Farmer,  J.  Sproule,  W.  Wakefield,  A.  Oyde,  L,  Sumerset, 
W-CSpoonf^r,  ^c. 

A  Gardkn  Faem.—J.  L. — Two  acres  of  such  land  may  easily 
keep  two  cows.  If  one-tliifd  of  an  acre  were  sown  to  Lu- 
cerne, it  would  be  ready  for  its  first  cut  in  August,  and  unless 
you  clioose  to  buy  hay,  or  other  food,  that  will  be  the  first 
food  yon  will  have  for  your  cows.  Two-thirds  of  an  acre 
may  be  town  to  Wheat  now;  ibis  will  provide  you  with 
straw.  One  half  of  the  Wheatland  should  be  sown  to  Clover 
in  April,  and  you  will  thus  have  hay  from  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  Clever  next  year.  The  other  acre  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts—hall  an  acre  should  be  sown  to  Carrots, 
qu&mtr  to  Mangold  WurZel,  and  quarter  to  Parsnips.  You 
had  better  apply  4  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  the  first  year,  find 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  will  supply  sufficient  manure 
hereafter. 


Artificial  Manures.— H.  Z/atfrs.— Thanks  for  your  paper  on 
this  subject,  which  we  shall  publish  with  some  comments  on 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Best  Time  for  Manuring  Meadows. — Yelloivley. — As  you 
have  not  yet  done  it,  the  earliest  is  now  the  best  time  ;  that 
is,  the  earliest  time  when  you  can  get  on  the  field  without 
the  wheels  sinking  deep  into  the  Grass. 

Books —loi/z/g-  Begi'.ner.—VroL  Johnston's  book,  ''Lectures 
on  Agricultural  Cnemistry  and  Geology,"  is  rather  costly,  but 
it  is  the  best.     It  begins  at  the  beginning  too 

Dibbling  Wheat.— .tf.  H'.,  Le^i«r^.— We  shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged  by  the  transmissir.n  cf  your  papers  on  this  subject, 
and  many  thanks  for  the  excellent  article  vou  have  sent. 

Extent  of  Grass  Land  for  Six  Cows.—Subscriber.~li  alto- 
gether depends  on  the  quality  of  the  land.  Six  acres  of  ordi- 
nary crop,  mown,  will  keep  six  cows  in  winter  ;  and  six 
acres  of  pasture,  with  the  aftermath  of  the  meadow  land, 
will,  in  ordinary  seasons,  suffice  for  their  summer  feed. 

Fences. — Semirusticus. — If  B  takes  away  or  lets  down  fences, 
which  he  is  bound  to  repair,  he  cannot  distrain  A's  cattle 
which  come  upon  his  land  from  the  defect  of  the  fences,  until 
he  has  given  notice  to  A,  and  the  latter  has  neglected,  to 
remove  them  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice.  If 
two  persons  are  possessed  of  adjoining  lands,  neither  being 
under  an  obligation  to  fence,  each  must  take  care  that  his 
cattle  do  not  enter  the  land  of  the  other.  W. 

GoRSE.— J.  Delap  JVilson.~"C.  'H.W."  is  kind  enough  to  offer 
us  a  drawing  of  his  Gorse-crusher,  and  when  it  ariives  yuu 
shall  see  it. 

Guano.— .:J  Subscriber.— It  may  be  sown  any  wet  day  at  the 
rate  of  from  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  on  the  crop,  as  soon  as  it  is 
up ;  being  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  a  harrowing  over  the  young  crop.  The  application  would 
doubtless  be  beneficial. 

jEiN  Baptiste  — W^ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  your 
question?  W^e  have  mislaid  your  letter,  but  remember  your 
signature.    Your  remarks  on  the  printing  will  be  attended  to. 

Kvanising.— G.  K.— The  chief  ingredient  in  Sir  W.  Burnett's 
preparation  is,  we  believe,  muriate  of  zinc. 

LvcKRSR.~Be/cbivorth.—Yo\i  may  safely  dig  the  land  between 
the  rows  now. 

Moss  Land.— .^  Young  Fanner.- Clay  is  the  best  dressing. 
Read  Hon.  Mr.  Hewitt's  speech,  in  another  column.  If 
the  clay  is  near  the  surface  you  can  take  it  out  of  the  furrows 
and  spread  it  over  the  ridges  at  the  rate  of  about  100  cubic 
yards  per  acre.    It  ought  to  be  done  before  frost. 

Peas.— .4  Norfolk  Subscriber. — If  you  sow  several  varieties  to- 
gether, there  certainly  is  no  certainty  of  any  one  of  them 
remaining  pure.  What  tfie  degree  of  risk  may  be  which  you 
thus  run,  however,  we  cannot  say. 

Red  Water  in  Sheep.— CU.— Are  you  correct  in  saying  that 
2  quarts  of  red  water  are  secreted  in  the  stomach  ?  Is  not  this 
serous  fluid  found  in  the  abdomen,  outside  the  stomach  and 
intestines  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  secreted  by  the  outer  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  these  parts.  Such  is  the  fatality  and  rapiditj  of  the 
disease,  from  the  time  of  it?  fi,rst  being  noticed  till  death 
(although  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  disease  has  been  pro- 
gressing for  12  or  24  hours  previously),  that  we  can  scarcely 
offer  u  remedy  that  can  be  relied  on  when  the  disease  is 
strongly  manifested.  The  following,  however,  will  bathe  best 
treatment : — Linseed  Oil,  1  pint  j  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  2  oz.^ 
povrdered  Opium,  2  drs. ;  Gentian  and  Ginger  powdered,  oi 
each,  1  oz.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  for  about  8  teggs,  and 
should  be  carefully  mixed  and  shaken  up  before  being  used. 
A  dose  should  be  administered  on  the  least  symptom  of  illness 
or  dullness.  If  active  pain  is  exhibited,  bleed  from  the  neck. 
Prevention  is  of  more  importance  than  the  cure.  Give  fewer 
Turnips,  more  sound  good  hay,  a  little  corn,  and  rock-salt  to 
lick  :  if  the  lair  has  been  wet,  change  it.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  table-spoonful  of  common  tar,  given  once  a  fortnight, 
is  a  safe  preventive.  It  may  be  tried,  at  any  rate,  on  a  portion 
of  the  flOL-k.  Do  not  allow  your  teggs  to  eat  any  of  the  Tur- 
nip-greens, and  the  shells  of  the  roots  will  suit  them  best. — 
W.  C.  S. 

Sample  OF  W^HEAT.— C  il/.  5. — It  is  a  very  uneven  sample; 
and  the  weakness  of  the  grain  has  rendered  it  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  the  threshing  machine.  The  concave  or 
breast  of  the  machine  has  been  a  great  deal  too  near  the 
beaters.  We  could  show  a  sample  just  threshed  by  machine 
in  which  you  wciuld  have  to  look  a  long  time  for  a  broken 
grain.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  the  machine  is  set.  Your 
sample  is  certainly  injured  by  insects  as  well  as  in  the 
threshing. 

White  Carrots. —  W.  J.  Nicholson. — White  Carrots  run  to 
seed  more  when  the  seed  they  were  grown  from  was  old,  than 
when  it  was  harvested  the  previous  year.  It  is  worthy  of 
inquiry  whether  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  land  where  they 
are  growing  does  not  tend  to  cause  the  plant  to  run  to  seed— 
whether,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  which  the  plant  finds  in  grow- 
ing below  ground,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  does  not 
induce  its  vital  energy  to  expend  itself  in  the  undue  develop- 
ment of  those  parts  above  the  surface.  If  you  can  grow 
26  tons  per  acre,  you  have  no  reason  to  complain.  What  mode 
of  cultivation  did  )  ou  adopt,  and  how  did  you  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  crop  ?  We  should  be  obliged  by  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Errata. — At  page  12,  in  the  paragraph  headed  '*  Rabbits,"  f<.r 
Spruce  Laurel,  it  should  be  Spurge  Laurel;  for  Buxus  arbo- 
ratum,  ic  t-hould  be  Buxus  arOorescens. 

•**  As  usual, many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smitbfield,  Jan.  16. 

Prime  old  Meadow  .  New  Hay        — b  to  — e  j  Clover      lOSa  to  120a 

Hay  1058  lo  1083  I  Inferior  Hay  DO      100    I  Straw        30  35 

'  John  Goopbii,  SaleBmaii. 

CuMBBRLANn  Markkt,  Jan.  ]6. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  JOBb  to  115b  i  Superior  Clover!  i2d  to  120s  I 
Inteifor  •  88         90      Interior         „    lOO        107    I  Straw 35s  to dOe 

New  Hay  -  —         —    1  New  Clover         —  —    | 

Joshua  B&kbk,  Hay  SalesmaD. 

Whitechapkl,  Jan.  IJ. 

Fine  Old  Hay    •      lfl5B  to  1 10s  ,  Old  Clover      12Qb      12Ss, 
New  Hay  -        SO        lOO      New  Clover     105        115     Straw      £8b  toS6a 

'      „     Inferior    —  -   ' 


WOOL.— British,  FrtinAY,  Jan.  17. 

Our  Market  conlinues  in  nearly  the  aame  atate  as  we  last  reported.  If 
there  be  any  difference  it  is  that  peihaps  rather  less  business  has  been  done. 
Prices  are  firm,  and  we  think  likely  to  continue  so,  althou>{h  we  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  mateiiid  or  peiinancDt  advance.  Price  current  as 
last.  Jamks  PnaniN,  Wool  Broker. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  I?. 

Tna  Market  remains  in  the  same  firm  state  aa  last  week,  with  a  regular 
demand,  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

pArrBKoBH  St  SMrrn,  Hop-Pa4;toi e. 


POTATOES. — SouTHWAEK  Watbrsidk,  Jan.  13, 

Thb  nupply  during  the  past  week,  and  those  left  of  former  arrivals,  were 
more  than  aufliolent  for  tne  demand,  borne  cargoes  from  the  northern  dU- 
trlcta  that  were  flhipped  In  thi^  iate  severe  stotm  opened  much  damaged, 
and  were  a  complete  drug;  but  the  best  samples  from  atl  countries  toldlreeJy 
at  the  subjoined  quotations. 


Vork  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Karly  Devoni 
Late  Devona 


.    GOa  to  808 
.     65        60 


Con 


vail 


Jersey  Blues 
—        Whites 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  •    a  to b 

—               —        Kidneys    60  653 

Wisbeaoh  KJdneya   -        -    60  OS 

—  Blues        -        -    _  _ 

—  Whites     .        -50  60 
Guernsey  Blues          -        -    66  60 

—  Whitea       -        .    —  _ 
Prince  Regents           -        •60  C5 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jav.  13.— In  constqnerice  of  the  steady 
state  of  the  weather  the  supplies  of  most  articles  have  been 
well  kept  up,  and  generally  speaking  there  has  been  little 
alteration  in  the  prices.  Trade  is  still  dull.  Pine  Apples  are 
selling  at  the  same  price  as  last  week,  as  are  also  Grapes;  the 
latter  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  foreign  sorts.  Apples 
consist  of  the  same  varieties  as  were  nicnti  >ned  in  our  last 
report.  Among  Pears  are  good  specimens  of  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Ne  Plus  Meurisj  the  Catillac,  which  is  the  best  sort  for 
baking,  is  also  pretty  plentiful.  Orangts  are  abundant,  as  are 
also  Lemons;  the  latter  are  slightly  on  the  rise.  Filherts  are 
a  little  cheaper;  other  Nuts  remain  nearly  the  same.  Among 
Vegetables,  Broccoli  is  rather  lower  in  price;  it  is  pretty 
plentifully  supplied,  as  are  also  most  kinds  of  Winter  Greens. 
Leeks  are  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Rhubarb,  Seakaie,  and  Asparagus,  arc  plentiful;  the  latter  is 
much  improved  in  quality ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  advanced 
in  price.  Celery,  Leituces,  Endive,  ami  other  Salading  are 
pretty  plentiful.  Cut  Plowers  chiefly  consist  of  Heaths,  Epac- 
rises,  Persian  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Heliotropes,  Hyacinths , 
Narcissus,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cinerarias,  Camellias,  Tulips,  and 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb,,  4a to  6j 
Grapea,Spariish,  perlb.,  lOrf  to  Ij 
—        Portugal,  per  lb.,    1j  to  3« 
Apples,  Des-s  ,  per  bush-,  3*  io7# 

—     Kitchen,  3a  to  5» 
Pears,  Dess.,  per  ht".-sv.,  4s  to  8* 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2*  to  43 
Filberts,  per  lOO  lbs.,  i40a  to  150* 
Cheenuts,  per  peck,  3*  10  &a 
Walnuts,  Bhelied.  12*  to  20* 
Oranges,  per  d.  zen,  9d  to  2f 


Oranges    per  100,  4f  tn  14t 

—  bitter,  per  100,  16« 
Lemo-it    per  dozen,  la  to  Si 

—        per  100,  6a  to  I6a 
Almond^,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb,,  2a  5d  tn  3» 
Cob  Nuis,  per  100  lbs.,  laOs  to  170' 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24i 

—  Brazil,  16»  to  2t< 

—  Spanish,  2Ca 

—  Cob,  ie# 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  la  3d 

—    plants,perdoz.bnch.,lj  6d  to3j 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  la  Sd  to  4a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf  sv.,  IsGd  to  2j 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  3a  tn  4a 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-eieve,  la  6d  to  2a 
JeruFal.Artichok,  p.  bf.-sv.,  9dtolt3d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  bOa  to  80a 

—  cwt ,  2s  Gd  to  5a 

—  bubhel,  \a6d  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  perbsh.,2i  to2a6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  la  Gd  to  2a  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  3« 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  5a  to  6a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  perbundle,  la  to  Is  6d 
Seakaie,  per  punnet,  I5  10  Sa  6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3j  to  9/. 
Horse  Kadiph,  per  bundle,  la  6d  to 6* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  la  6d  to  3a  6d 
Scorzonera,  per  bunch,  la  fo  It  6d 


Salaafy,  per  bunch,  la  to  Is  3d 
Leeks, per  doz..  If  to  la  Gd 
Garlic,  per  I  b.,  6d  to  8d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  Id 

—  lar^e,  per  bushel,  2a  to  3a  fid 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2a  to  ii 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lod 
Lettuce,  per  score,  6d  to  la  6d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  lOd  to  Ij  6d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  9d  to  2a| 
Endive,  per   score.  It  to  2a  6d 
Mushroomp,  per  pottle,  la  to  la  3d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6d  to  Sd 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  2a  to  da 

—  Rijots,  per  bundle,  Sd 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  6d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  3d  to  4d 
Chilis,  per  100,  la  to  Sa 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  J^n    13.— Per  stune  of  a  lbs. 
Beet  Scots,  Herefords,&c-   4b  2to4g  4  ■  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    4s  2to43  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3  10       4     2      Best  Lon^t-wools      -         -     3     3      4    0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3    0      3    6     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    2      3    8 
Calves      -        -        -        -    4    0      4    8  I  Pies  -  -         -    3    0      4    0 

Beasts,  2493;  Sheep,  25,e60;  Calves,  59;  Pigs.  360. 
Our  supply  of  Beef  is  short,  especially  of  the  best  qualities,  in  which  we 
notice  an  advance  of  fully  2d  per  8  lbs.  The  best  Scots,  &j.  readily  make 
4s  4d,  and  for  the  mnst  part  best  Short  Horns  realise  4a  2d  ;  there  is,  however, 
a  la^ge  ptoporiion  fif  miudllng  quality  in,  the  prices  for  which  we  cannot 
obperve  any  imprnvemeni,  although  the  shortness  of  siupply  tives  an  f^ppor- 
tuniiy  of  clearance.  We  have  rather  more  Sheep  in  HIrfrl;ei  than  00  last 
Monday,  but  the  demand  ig  also  somewhat  increasfd.  Half-breds  art-  mnra 
in  lequeet  than  of  late,  and  many  lots  of  good  quality  have  matie  4s  ■Jd  ;  also 
choicett  old  Dnwns  are  readily  disposed  ot  at,  in  many  instances,  a  UmIi;  over 
that  price-  Best  Limgwoolg  are  miiklng  a  little  over  43,  but  there  is  no  quot- 
able advance  in  this  description.  Veal  trade  is  brisk  at  a  little  more  money. 
Pork- trade  is  very  heavy;  prices  rather lon'er. 

Friday,  Jan.  17. 

We  have  a  very  fair  supply  of  Beef  to  day,  and  the  trade  for  it  is  very 
heavy,  owing  to  considerable  depression  in  the  dead  Market.  Monday 's  piices 
cannot  be  maintained  ;  the  best  Scots,  &c.  do  not  realise  more  than  -is  2d,  and 
best  Short  Horns  4s  ;  second  quality  range  from  33  10  3s  6d.  Weh^verather 
more  Sheep  than  last  week,  yet  the  supply  )»  but  small,  and  readily  disposed 
of  at  Monday's  prices-  Best  L'owns,  &c.,  4s  2d  to  4s  4d  ;  best  Longwculs.Ss  Sd 
to  4s  ;  Ewea  and  second  quality,  3b  2d  to  3s  Sd-  Good  Calves  are  rather  scarce, 
and  the  choicest  readily  make  6b  per  8  lbs. ;  sec.md  quality,  3s  8d  to  4s  4d  . 
Pork  trade  is  still  very  heavy,  >and  nice  small  Porkers  make  from  33  id  to 
4b  4d  ;  large  Pigs.  Si-  8d  to  3s  4d. 

Beasts,  745;  Sheep,  2950;  Calves,  117;  Pigs.  375. 

41,  West  Smitbfield. 


MARK-LANE,  MoNDAy,  Jan.  13. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this  morniDg- 
being- moderate,  enabled  Factors  to  realise  the  prices  of  last 
week  J  ForeigD  was  in  improved  demand,  but  its  value  rf-mains 
the  same.  Malting-  and  Distilling  Barley  was  neglected,  and 
must  be  written  is.  cheaper;  Grinding:  fully  maintained  late 
prices,  with  a  better  inquiry.  Beans  are  the  turn  cheaper.  I'eas 
unaltered.  The  arrivals  of  Oats  being  very  large,  more  desire 
was  evinced  by  holders  to  effect  sales,  which  were  made  at  a 
decline  of  fully  Is.  per  quarter  below  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'uight. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.  5.  S.    g. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .  White  -10  50        Rt>d     .    42    4a 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  —  _        White     —    

Barley,  ftlalting  and  distilling  3£bio353  Chevalier  34  36        Grind. 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire    •        .     Polandu  SO  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  19  23 


,  pale,  ship 
Hertford  and  Essex 


Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


?5  28 

19  23 

21  24 

21  £4 


Rye  .    _,    _. 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     ^9  to  34        Tick     29    36        Harrow    30    36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland       .    37  to  40       Winds  —    —        Longpsd  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    34  to  37       Maple  31     33        Grey        30    33 
ARRIVALS  IN   THK    RlVEIl    LAST  WBKK. 
Flour.  1  Wht.  iBarl.    Malt.inata.  i  Rye. 

English    .  6370  Sks.    — BiIp.  11S44    I  6084  1    5637       2309         — 
[rieh  .       .    —     .,      —      ..  —  —  *''*  P^tiSO        — 

Foteign  •    —      „      —  2082  ]   2230  I  4179  1     —  —  _ 


Kns.    Peas 
IfliO     Bllj 

,  ,     —        1056  I    85 

Friday,  Jan.  17. 
The  supplies  of  all  Corn  have  been  good  during  the  week  j  a 
few  runs  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples,  fresh  up  for  this 
morning's  Market,  were  partially  disposed  of  at  Monday's  prices, 
but  the  trade  is  not  brisk.  Foreign  meets  a  limited  sale  at  our 
quotations.  Barley  of  all  descriptions  is  very  difficult  to  quit, 
and  barely  maintains  its  late  value.  Beans  and  Peas  remain 
the  same.  Oats  are  held  rathermore  firmly  than  ou  Wednesday, 
which  checks  business. 


Englieh 

Irish 

Foreign 


ARRIVALS  THIS  WKEKr 

Wheat       I        Barley  Oats 

7520           I          4080  £490 

—                         270  B78B0 

200           I            —  270 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Flour 
5450  Sks 


6    per  Quarter. 


ti  weeks'  Aggreg,  Aver. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Ry 

R. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

46«  4d 

850  Id 

2U  8rf 

32a 

2d 

38.  C 

35*lld 

21   10 

31 

37    5 

30  "4 

45     1 

34     6 

21   U 

32 

0 

3C     9 

45     6 

34     S 

20  10 

31 

9 

35     7 

46     8 

31    2 

21   10 

33 

U 

36     3 

45  10 

34     S 

21     7 

31 

4 

35     9 

36     0 

45     S*! 

34     4 

21     8 

32 

0 

36    3 

35  11 

20     0 

4     0 

6     0 

10 

6 

6     6 

7     6 

Canary 

Carraway            -    per  cwt  44 

Clover,  Red,  English         -  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 
_      White,  EngllBh     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempaeed  -  per  last  86 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr  — 

—  Baltlo 


SEEDS,  Jan.  17. 

per  qr     48sto623   LinHeedCakeB,ForeIgn,p.ton  8ito9no 

'~     Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      lOs  14 

—  Superfine     „        -     12  16 

—  Brown          „        .     13  16 
RapGseed,  English, perlast    S3J  251 
Rape  Cakes          -     per  ion    —  — 
Sainfoin        -        •        .        .     _  ^ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bueh.    5  8 

—    Foreign  -        -        -    —  _ 
TrefoU        -        -     per  cwt 


pi _ 

—    Cake8,Eng.  perlOOO    12/ 10    13/|  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

EiNospoRD  Ann  Lay. 
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Sales  Ij2  :Hurtion. 


TO  NOnLEMEN',  (iENTLEMKV.  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

MR.  \V.  PITT  has  rectived  instructions  to  feU  by 
Auction,  upon  the  Premises  at  New  Cr.ss,  Deptford,  on 
Fiidav  24th  January,  at  EK-von  o'clnck  prec'«etj-,  withou': 
reserve.  MESSRS.  CORMACK'S  NCRSERY  STOCK.  Com- 
prising: a  Fine  Collection  of  Everercens,  Deciduous  Shrubs, 
trained  and  untrained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  A  quantity  of  Forest-trees,  Dwarf 
Box,  &c.  To  he  viewed  the  day  previousl)-  and  morning  oi 
Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  promises,  at  .Mr.  Clarke's,  Seeds- 
maa,  Bishopsgate-street ;  Mr.  J.  King,  Hackney-road;  and  of 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Auctiuneer,  Estate*  and  House,  Agent,  25,  New 
Broad-street,  Citj-. 


SHOOTING  WANTED,  with  a  well-rumished  Man- 
sion, with  not  less  than  3  Sitting.  School,  10  Bed,  and  2  Dress- 
ing-rooms. South  Wales,  or  the  adjoining  Counties  preferred. — 
l>irect,  with  full  particulars,  prepaid.  B.  D..52,  Nottinghill-square, 
Bavswater,  Midd'eses. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIB  BIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularlr  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  acd  other  articles  used  for  Roofiog',  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervir,us  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  aod  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  limber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping, and  ':y  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofiug  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  Ac.  &c.,  and  for  peotectiug  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  ani  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Imnroved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felr,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  suhject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  tbe  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1, 1S44. 
H.  C.  BowDEN',  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKib  bin's  Roofing  Feit. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  t  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  mary  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subjec^. 

(Signed)    JoHV  Robivsox,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  aiid 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  od.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs.Gd.  per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDBN-, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No,  18.  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AXD  THE  BEST  RBSISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN'  USES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSEtlYMEV,  AND  OTHERS. 
"P  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhiil- 
J-  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  onlv  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,and  partLcularlv  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  Leen  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agriculttiml  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  ^c  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  .-everal  nobleinrn  and  gentlemen  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  different  parts  t-f  tbe  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE    OR    BITUMEN,     (the   same   as    selected 

AXD  USED  BY  SiR  TS-VSIBERT  BrUXEL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TCTX- 
NEL,  BEIXG  FOUXO  TBE  MOST  ELASTIC  AXD  EFFECTIVE  RB- 
EiSTBRGF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Price  Oxlv  Oxe  Pexxt  Per  Square  booT. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  an  v  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

P-\TI^NT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  ,the  oxlt  Factory  ix 
Great  Britaix  where  the  above  description'  of  Roofing 
IS  made),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Sample  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

T\7HITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
*  '  GREEN  HOUSES,  CUCUxMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material :  when  coated  it  is  beautiiully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Compositionfor 
aU  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Citlico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1  st  of  Sept. 
a  bnnch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  ^6^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coL  ured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitelv  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  he  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street ;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street.  —  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTK,  POWELL,  an'd  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GlEBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47»  Lime-street,  Jan.  IS. 


''riia  Uli.\TEof  the  LONDON   iMANURE  COM- 
-L    PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  fur  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  ciuntry,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  rccnmmended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips.  Carrots,  and  Potatoe'^,  either  put  in  with  the  seed, or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  u-'Cd.  but  extends  its  fertiliaing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Beir:g  prepared  with  the  gieatest  care,  "Tli^Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  scri -us  di^appointmenls  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures  in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  AfFicao  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  snd  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuinequ^ility,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  NcwBiidge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Public  is  especially  directed  to 
WEDLaKE'S  SUBSOJL-PLOUGH,  experience  having  proved  it 
to  be  a  most  efficient  and  useful  Implement,  price  5/.  5s. ;  also 
W'EDLAKE'S    CH\FF-CUTTING    MACHINES 

»  *  and  OAT-BRUISERS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  tlie  public.  The  use  of  WEnLAKs's 
Oat-Bruiser  especially  will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Mary  Weulake,  widow  of  tbe  late  Thos.  Wedlake,  of  the 
F3irk>  te's  Foundry,  Esses;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
lis,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


TO    FARMERS,   COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c. 

VT  RS.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOS. 
lyX  WEDLAKE. at  113.  Fenchurch-bt.  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  Manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implen.  eiits  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  extensively 
patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  VAN  DIE- 
MEN'S  LAND,  SWAN  RIVER.  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  other 
BRITISH  COLONIES.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  are  kept  on  Sale  at  the  London  Warehouse, 
viz.—        THIRTY  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  PLOUGHS. 


Pritent  Ha\  -.uaking  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent"  Chafi""  cutting  Machines 

Oi'-cake  Crushers 

Double- action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 

Flour  Mills 


Bean  Mills 

Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 

Subsoil  Ploughs 

Thrashing  Machines   for  the 

Colonies 
Drills  of  all  kinds.      ScEirifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps. 


Mill  for  Grinding  Corn,  with  French  Burrs,  2  ft.  10  in.  diameter, 

4-horse  power. 
Mill  for  Grinding  Corn,  with  French  Burrs,   25  in.  diameter, 

4-meus'  power. 
Bean  Mills.     Mills  for  Bruising  Linseed, 

COLONIAL  ARTICLES. 
Sugar  Mills,  6  and  S-horse  power. 
Cane  Top  Cutters,  No.  1. 

Do.        do.        No.  2.  with  Iron  Box  and  Frame. 
Do.        do.        Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 
Coffee  Fanners.    Pimento  Fanner?. 

Cf-ffee  Pulpers.   Huskers.    Improved  expanding  Cane  Wheeder. 
Axle-trees  and  Boxes  of  every  size.  Hoop  Tyre  for  Wheels,  &c. 
Cane  Carts  for  the  West  Indies. 
West  India  and  Colonial  Tools  of  every  description. 

Please  to  be  particular  in  the  Address,  Maey  Wedlake,  118, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London. 


PATENT  ELECTRO-PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  C  >.,  West  End— 22,  Regent  Street, 
corner  of  Jermyn  Street;  Ci"y — 45,  Moorgate  Street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patei-tees  beg  to  stale  that  they  confi.ne  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


/^ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
^J  — With  reference  to  an  Advertisement  signed  "E.  R. 
Cutler— by  order,"  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  Gardeners^  Gazette  of  last  week,  I  beg  to  state  I  had  no 
wish  or  intention  that  it  should  be  imderst-od  that  the  Show 
advertised  to  take  place  again  at  Bromley  in  June  next,  would 
be  favoured  by  the  assistance  of  the  London  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  of  the  above  Institution.  I  was  instructed  to 
advertise  this  Show  by  a  Committee  chosen  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  Association  who  reside  in  this  locality, 
who  having  been  promised  the  patrondi^e  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  [which  is  never  denied  upon  occasions  of  this  kind), 
and  the  exerti-jns  of  many  distinguished  Exhibitors,  all  residing 
in  this  neighbourhood,  are  anxious  to  increase  the  funds  of  an 
Institution  in  which  they  are  so  much  interested. 

Wm.  Pawley,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  Jan.  I6. 
N.B. — This  Exhibition  will  take  place  the  second  week  in 
June,  as  advertised.    


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  I^ndon  on^i/  by  Messrs.  Elkington  Sf  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct,  to  iheir  establishments,  22,  Regent  Street  (corner  of 
Jermyn  Street) ;  or,  45,  Moorgate  Street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


L  INGHAM.  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MAN1JFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lixgham, 
Bkothkrs,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  pEirties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  Loudon  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  KingWilliam-street,  London-bridge. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet  street. 


LOANS. —  TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS.— 
The  sum  of  20,000^,  and  several  smaller  amounts  not  less 
than  150/.,  to  be  advanced  upon  Leasehold  or  Freehold  Property, 
Reversions,  Money  in  the  Funds,  Annuities,  Life  Interests  and 
good  Personal  Security,  or  upon  Assignment  of  Farm  Stock. 

Apply  to  Mr.  McLLixs.  St.  Michael's  Chambers,  St. Michael's- 
alley,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London  ;  it  person- 
ally, between  the  hours  of  11  and  3  o'Clock.    Letters  pre-paid. 


GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.— Wan-ed,  a  clean 
and  perfect  copy  (bound  or  unbound)  of  tlie  1st  rol'-me 
of  The  Garuexkes'  Chroxic-^.  If  in  good  cnndi  ion,  the 
full  price  wi:i  be  given.  Direct  to  E.  O.,  Post-office,  lleddoa- 
on  the- Wall,  Newcastle-nn-Tyne. 

Now  ready,  in  I  vol.  8vo,  of  706  pa^e^,  with  Statistical  Tables,  iu 
cloth  bnards,  18s..  dedicated,  by  perro'ssiun,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
t>UR\L  ECONOMY;  in  its  Relations  with  Che- 
»-^  mistry,  Physic^  and  Meteorology;  or  an  Application  of 
the  Principles  of  Ctiemistry  and  Physiology  to  tlie  D  ■'■'i's  of 
Practic^il  Farming.  By  T.  B.  Bhussingault.  Memb<?r  r,f  th-" 
Institute  of  France.  Translated,  with  an  Introducti jn  and 
Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist. 

London:  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent- street. 

WITH    101)  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTR  \TIONS. 

Just  published,  price  155.,  tianrlsomely  b"iind  in  cinrh 
'X'HE  GARDENER  and  PRACTICAL  FLORIST, 
■^  Volume  III.,  containing  several  hundred  Original  Pat.ers 
and  Treatises  on  FInricultural  subjects,  together  with  the 
Garden  Practice  for  ilie  entire  Year.  A  lew  copies  of  VjI.  I,, 
price  -s.  6d.,  and  Vol.  II.,  price  \i)s.  6d  ,  may  still  be  had  ;  the 
Three  Volumes  comprising  the  best  Miscellany  of  Gardening 
ever  published, 

London:  R.  Gro'^mbridge,  5,  Pat ern faster- row. 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— TH  K  HIS- 
TORICAL REGISTER— containing  all  the  Doi:  estic  and 
Foreign  News  of  the  Week,  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  Families, 
and,  in  addition,  a  Register  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentrj*,  with  ample  Biographies  and  Auto- 
graphs of  all  remarkable  Persons  on  their  decease.— Published 
every  Saturday  Biorning.  Office,  7,  Catherine- street.  Strand.  SLx- 
pence  Stamped. 

ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Registrars  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  Clerks  of 
lar^e  Parishes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  receive  announcements  of  Births,  Deaths,  Rnd  Mar- 
riages, for  the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  and  will  supply 
proper  forms  on  application.  A  copy  of  the  REGISTER,  con- 
taining the  notice,  is  forwarded,  free  of  charge,  to  the  party 
inserting  it.  The  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  is  published 
every  Saturday  morning.  Sixpence,  stamped. 
ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVESDER. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. 
'X'HE  FAMILY  HERALD,  the  Cheapest  and  most 
■L  Amusing  and  Instructive  Miscellany  ever  published,  is  the 
only  English  Periodical  which  contains  all  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  Paris  of  this  extraordinary,  mysteriously  true,  and  highly 
interesting  Tale,  by  Eugene  Sue.  Tbe  FAMILY  HER.4LD  has 
now  become  a  universal  Fireside  Companion— the  welcome 
guest  of  every  home.  Wisdom  and  cheerfulness,  mirth  and 
proprietj',  are  so  happily  blended  in  its  ample  pages  as  to  unite 
the  favourable  opinion  of  all  classes,  tastes,  and  ages.  Fub- 
lished  in  Weekly  Numbers  at  One  Penny,  and  Monthly  Parts 
at  Sixpence  ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  who  receive  a 
weekly  parcel  from  London.  Order  Parts  15  to  20,  neatly 
bound,  price  3s.;  or  Numbers  63  to  S/,  price  2s.  4d.  Try  a 
Number. 


Just  published,  price  6d.  each,  or  5s.  per  dozen, 
PRIZE       ESSAY       ON       GUANO. 

-3-  REPORT  OS  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PERUVIAN  AND 
BOLIVIAN  GUANO,  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  awarded.  ByM.^TTHEW  M.  Milburx, 
Secretary  tn  the  Society. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  axd  Co.;  SniLLtTo,  York; 
R.  Peat,  Thirsk  ;   Bell,  Richmond;   Kemp,  Beverlev. 

CCHOOL     BOOKS     BY    WILLIAM     BUTLER. 

^  Edited  bv  Thomas   Bourn, 

1.  CHRONOLOGICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTOHICAL, 
and  MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES,  lith  Edition.  12mo, 
7s.  6d.  bd. 

2.  ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS.  I3th  Edition  with  Addi- 
tions by  George  Frost.     l2mo,  Cs.  bd. 

3.  EXERCISES  on  the  GL03ES  and  MAPS.  Uth  Edition. 
l2mo,  6s.  bd. 

4.  A  KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  on  the  GLOBES.  2s.  6d.  sewed, 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY and  BIOGRAPHY.    5th  Edition.     12mo,  4s.  bd. 

6.  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES  on  the  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.   With  Maps.     5th  Edition.     12mo,  5s.  6d.  bd. 

7.  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,  &c.  SOch  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions.    Sd. 

Sold  by  Harvey  and  Darton:  and  Simpkin,  M^^rshall, 
and  Co  ,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  6rf.,  neatly  half-bound  (with  ^ood  Cuts), 
''rHE  COTTAGER'S  MONTHLY  VISITOR,  for 
-L  the  Year  1844.  This  Work  is  continued  in  Numbers,  price 
4d.  each,  and  forms  a  Manual  of  Religious  iL-struction  and 
Domestic  Economy,  suited  to  Family  Reading,  the  Parochial 
Library,  or  the  Servants'  Hall.  Its  contents  include  Scriptural 
Exposition,  Instructive  Tales,  Hints  on  Gardening  and  Agricul- 
ture, short  Extracts  from  the  best  Authors,  and  occasionally 
from  the  Public  News.  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  and 
are  included  in  the  List  of  Books  recommended  by  tue  Soeieii/ 
for  Promoting  Christiaii  Knowledge. 

RivixGToxs.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterino  Place. 


Just  Published,  12;no,  5s.  cloth, 

MR.  CLEMENT    HOARE    ON   VINE  ROOTS; 
A  NEW  METHOD    OF  MANAGEMENT. 
'•  His  arguments  deserve  very  seriou'!  attention,  and  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  most  important  changes  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine."—  ffflrdensrs'  Chronicle. 

London  i  Loxgmax,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  3d  Edition,  8vo,  7s.  6rf., 
Mr.  Hoare's  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on 
Open  Walls. 


QMITH    ON  THE    GROWTH  OF  THE    PEACH 

O     AND    NECTARINE   ON    THE    OPEN   WALL.      Plates, 
12mo,  cloth,  3s. 

■'A  sensible  and  valuable  treatise,  by  a  gardener  of  much  ex- 
perience.''— Loudon's  Gardeners^  Magazine. 

SMITH  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  CUCUMBERS  AND 
MELONS,  with  Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Rhubarb,  &c.  Plates. 
4th  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  :'s.  6d. 

"  His  mode  is  excellent;  we  recommend  the  work  to  all  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  growers.'' — Loudoiis  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

London  :  Slmpkin  &  Co. —Ipswich,  Burton. 


On  Monday,  January  the  20th, 

DE     CANDOLLE'S     PRODROMUS.— The    new- 
Volume  (Vol.  IX.)  ofDE  Candollb's  Prodromus  has  just 
been  received. 

William  Pamflin,  45.  Frith-street.  Soho-square. ^ 


On  Monday,  February  the  1st, 

HOOKER'S    SPECIES    FILICUM,   a   Synopsis 
of  all  known  Ferns.     Part  the  Third. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 
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HUNTING. 

One  very  thick  volume,  illustrated  with  nearly  600  Engravings 

OQ  Wood,  8vo.,  50i.,  cloth, 

AN    E-XCYCLOP-EDIA    of    RURAL     SPORTS: 
Comprising'  Hunting-,  Racing,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Coursing, 
&c.  &c.     By  D.  P.  Blai.ve,  Esq. 

"A  perfect  library  for  all  lovers  of  country  sports,  for  all 
country  genllemeD,  and  for  all  persons  who  delight  in  the 
manly  and  healthy  recreations  uhich  are  afforded  to  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  no  countn-  in  such  pcrfectioa  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles."— Ttmcs. 

London  :  LoxcriiA.v,  Buoir.v,  Green,  and  Loxoman's. 


THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 
Just  published,  in  one  ver>-thick  vol.,  8vo,  with  Wood  EngravingE 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  Agricultural  Implements,  50s., 
bound  in  ciotb, 

THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  and  DIC- 
TIOXAKY  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS.  By  Cuthbert  W. 
JoHNSov,  Esq. .F.R.S., Barrister  at  Law,  Editor  of"  The  Farmer's 
Almanack,"  Sec. 

"  Clearly  and  perspicuously  written,  fuUof  useful  and  interesting 
information,  and  well  worthy  of  being  recommended  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  book-shelves  of  all  our  agricultural  friends." — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

"  Tlie  farmers  will,  we  doubt  not,  duly  appreciate  the  mass  of 
sound  information  provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Johnson,  whose 
knowledge  of  his  subject  is  profound,  his  style  clear  and  discri- 
minating, and  his  remarks  on  all  topics  connected  with  gardening 
and  rural  economy  full  of  condensed  interest.'" — Farmer''s  Ma- 
gazine. 

London:  Lon'gmajj,  BROw^v,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


M-CULLOCH'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Just  published,  Two  thick  Volumes.  Svo.,  Illustrated  with  Six 

large  important  Maps,  4/.,  cloth, 

A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL,  and  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Coun- 
tries, Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WORLD.  By 
J.  R.  M-CcLLocH,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  an  entirely  New  Edition,  Svo.,  50s.,  cloth, 
and  55s.  strongly  half-bouud  in  russia.with  flexible  back, 
A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  and  HIS- 
TORICAL, of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

London:  Longmak,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  "WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  published,  Svo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.,  cloth, 

ON    LANDED  PROPERTY   and   the   MANAGE- 
MENT  OF  ESTATES.     By  David  Low,    Esq.,   F.R.S. E., 
&c.,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  &c. 

*'  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  uiiich  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing." — Gar^ 
deners'  Chronic'e. 

Also  by  Professor  Low, 
ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.     4th  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  200  WcodcutSj  2  Is. 

THE    BREEDS     of    the    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.     2  vols.,  with  56  coloured  plates,  l6/.  l6s. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Greek,  S;  Longmans. 


DEDICATED    TO    THE    YOUNG   HOUSEKEEPERS    OF 

ENGLAND. 

Published  this  day.  fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  illustrations,  7s.  6(f. 

MODERN  COOKERY,  in  all  its  Branches,  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of 
Private  Families.  In  a  series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been 
strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
ByiiLizA  Al'T,''S'. 

Lo-.don ;  i^'iycMAN,  BiwKA.v,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


MR.  WALKER'S  NEW  WORK  ON  CHESS. 
Just  Published,  medium  8ro.  10s.  Gd. 

CHESS    STUDIES  :      comprising    One    Thousand 
Games  actually  Played  during  the  last  Half  Century  ;  pre- 
sen'ing  a  unique  Cullection  of  Classical  and  Brilliant  Specimens 
of  Chess  Skill  in  every  stage  of  the  Game,  and  thus  forming  a 
complete  Encyclopedia  of  Reference,    By  GEoacE  Walker. 
London:  Longman,  Brow.v,  Greev,  and  Loncmans. 


2  thick  vols.  Sv-o.  with  nearly  400  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

THE   ELEMENTS    of  MATERIA  MEDICA,  and 
THERAPEUTICS.     By  Jon.   Perkira,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and 
1..S.  8zc.  &c.    2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

Recently  published,  by  the  same  Author,  Svo.  l6s.  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET: 
With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Dis- 
ordered States  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NESBIT'S  MENSURATION  IMPROVED. 
Just    published,   Twelfth  Edition,   enlarged  and  greatly  im- 
proved, with  nearly  700  Practical  Exatrples,  and  nearly  30J 
Woodcuts,  12rr.o,,  6s.  bound, 

A  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION  : 
containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geo- 
metrical Figures ;  Mensuratinu  of  Superficies;  Land  Sur^*ey- 
ing  ;  Mensuration  of  Solids  ;  the  Use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule; 
Timber  Measure,  in  which  is  shown  the  Method  of  Measuring 
and  Valuing  standiiig  Timber  J  Artificers'  Works  illustrated  by 
the  Dimersions  and  Contents  of  a  House  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Terms  used  in  Architecture,  &c.  By  A.  Nesbit. 
KEY.    Seventh  Edition,  :2mo.,  5s.  bound. 

By  the  same  Author, 
TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  LAND  SURVEYING,    12s. 
TREATISE  ON   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  5S.-KEY,  5s. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  PARSING.  2s.  6d. 
Loodou  :  Lo.vGMAN,  Brow.v,  Green,  and  Lo.vc.hans. 

GERMAN    BOOKS    FOR    LEARNERS. 
By  PROFESSOR  BERXAYS,  of  King's  College,  London. 
COMPKNDIOLS  GRAMMAR,  5^. 
EXERCISES.  53.  6d. 

EXAMPLES;  a  Key  to  the  Exercises.    3s. 
READER  ;  Selection  from  popular  Writers,  with  Translations 

and  Notes,  5s. 
HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY  i  a  Sequel  to  the  Reader.    7s. 
POETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  with  Notea,  4j. 
POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY,  7«. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

In  Seven  Volumes,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  2?.  each, 
rpHE    INSTRUCTOR;    or   Progressive   LESSONS 

JL    in   GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE.      With  Questions   upon 
each  Lesion. 

Vol.  I.  EXERCISES  and  CONVERSATIONS.  —  Vol.  II. 
LESSONS  on  HOUSES,  FURNITURE.  FOOD,  and  CLOTH- 
ING.— Vol.  HI.  LES30.SS  on  the  UNIVERSE.— Vol.  IV.  The 
BOOK  of  the  CALESDAR,  the  MONTHS,  and  the  SEASONS. 
—Vol.  V.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOG  RAPHY.— Vol.  VI,  ELE- 
MEMTS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.-Vol.  VII,  ELEMENTS  of 
MODERN  HISTORY. 

London  :  JoaN  W,  Parkee,  West  Strand. 


Next  week  will  b^  published,  price  5s., 
''PHE    JOURNAL    of     the     ROYAL    AGRICUL- 
-L  ■■  TURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND, 

Vol.  v..  Part  2,  containing  the  following  papers  :— 
Mr.  ALMACK  :  On  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk. 
Mr.  JKSTY:  On  the  While  Mustard  as  a  Prepiration  for  the 

Wheat  Crop. 
Mr.  GRAY:   On  the  White  Mustard  as  a  Green-crop  for  Sheep. 
Mr.  PAKKES,  C,E. :  Report  on   the  Exhibiiijn   and   Trial  of 

Implements  at  the  Soutliarapton  Meeting. 
Sir  HENRY  K.  BUNBURY,  Bart.  :  On  the  Allotment  System. 
Mr.  M I LES,  M.  P. :  Trial  of  several  Artificial  Manures. 
Mr.  CREVKE  ;  On  the  Process  of  Warping. 
Professor  DAUBENVand  Capt.  WIDRINGTON",  R.N. :  On  the 

Ocriirreoce  of  Piiosphonte  in  Estremadura. 
Mr.  TURNER  :  On  Subsoil  Ploughing  in  addition  to  Draining. 
Mr.  GRANT:    On  the  large  Hedges  and  Small  Inclosures  of 

Devonshire  and  the  adjoining  Counties. 
Mr.  ARKELL :  On  the  Indications  of  Fertility  or  Barrenness 

of  Soils. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND,  Mr.  WAGSTAFF,  Mr.  PURCHAS, 

and  Mr.  liANNAM  :  Communications  on  the  Use  of  Bones 

dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  as  a  Manure. 
Mr.  CURTIS;  On  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  various 

Insects  affecting  the   Corn-crops,   &c.      (Illustrated  with 

Plates.) 
Mr.  UPPLEBY  :  On  Peat-charcoal  as  a  Manure  for  Turnips, 
Mr.  BURKE,  jun.  :    On  the    Breeding    and    Management    of 

Horses  on  a  Farm. 
Mr.  NICHOLLS:  0:i  the  Cultivation  of  Flax. 
Mr.  LAW  HODGES:  On  the  Cheapest  Method  of  Making  and 

Burning  Draining  Tiles. 
Mr.  BR.WENDER:  Prize  Essay  on  the  Indications  which  are 

practical  Guides  in  judging  of  the  Fertility  or  Barrenness 

of  the  Soil.     (Illustrated  with  Lithograph  Drawings.) 
The  MAIDSTONE  FARMERS' CLUB  :  On  the  Thin  Sowing  of 

Wheat. 
Mr.  BAKER:  On  Grafting  Turf. 
Mr.  BARTON  1  On  the  Application  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to 

Wheat. 
Mr,  DIXON:  On  Socket  Drain-pipes. 
SirJOHN  M.  TYLDEN:  On  the  Use  of    old  Hop  Bines  as 

Manure  in  Ho;j-gardens. 
Mr.  STROUTS:  Trial  of  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  and  other 

Manures. 
Sir  CHARLES  LEMON,  Bart.,  M.P. :  On  Medical  Treatment 

for  S-ck  Trees. 
Mr.  POPHAM  :  On  Preventing  the  Waste  of  Manure  in  Rivers 

which  flow  through  Towns. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE   H.  ROSE,  Bart.:  On   Results 

with  the  HainauU  Scythe. 
Dr.  URE  :  On  the  Analysis  of  Soils. 
The  Earl  of  ESSEX :  Ou  Stacking  Sainfoin. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Official  Lists  of  Council  and 
Honorary  Members ;  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  General 
Meet'iDg  ;  Balance  Sheets  :  Award  of  Prizes  at  Southampton  ; 
Prizes  offered  for  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting,  and  for  the  Essays } 
and  Reports  of  IS45. 

John  Murray:  Albsmarle-street,  London. 

In  the  Press,  and  wdl  be  published  in  a  few  days, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  oq  the  CULTURE  of  the 
PINE-APPLE.  Price  5s. 
Published  by  Wm.  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 
Having  succeeded  to  cultivating  the  Pine-apple  to  great  per- 
fection, by  a  system  that,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  practised; 
and  it  being  the  wish  of  many  of  ray  friends,  both  Amateurs 
and  Gardeners,  that  I  should  publish  my  mode  of  culture,  I 
have  complied  with  their  request,  and  have  given  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred  during  a  long 
period  of  practice,  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
Amateur,  and  benefit  the  young  Gardener.  As  the  kinds  of 
st-ro"tures  for  their  culture  is^of  great  importance,  I  have  given 
plans  of  two,  in  one  of  'Vhich  grew  the  largest  Pine-apple  ever 
produced  in  this  country;  its  weight  was  15^  lbs.  avoirdupois  : 
the  other,  a  house  to  be  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  tank  sys- 
tem. I  have  also  given  my  views  on  fermenting  material,  with 
its  preparation  and  management  when  used  in  Pine  culture  ; 
together  with  my  method  of  growing  them  in  pots,  proper 
seasons  for  shifting  plants  into  larger  pots,  and  the  size  I  con- 
sider best,  with  my  opinion  on  disrooting,  audits  supposed  ad- 
vantage. The  kinds  of  soil  are  also  given,  with  the  proportion 
and  kind  of  manure  thought  most  suitable  for  those  plants. 
Watering  being  of  great  importance,  it  is  noticed  at  some 
length  ;  and  also  airing  or  ventilating.  I  give  a  system  of  pro- 
pagating the  Pine  plant  whereby  I  have  now  12  fine  healthy 
plants  produced  from  the  trunk  or  stem  of  the  Providence,  on 
which  grew  the  large  Pine-apple  above  named  ;  with  a  sys- 
tem of  cleaning  Pine  plants  when  iufested  with  insects,  of 
the  truth  of  my  having  done  which  with  large  and  small 
plants  at  this  place,  there  are  plenty  of  living  witnesses;  and 
no  plants  could  be  more  infested  with  both  mealy-bug  and  scale 
than  those  plants  were. 


FRENCH      SCHOOL      BOOK  S.— 
By  the  late  Professor  Ventoxjilt-ac,  of  King's  College. 
RUDIMENTS    of    the    FRENCH    LANGUAGE;    or,    FIRST 

FRENCH  READING  BOOK.     3S.6(!. 
FRENCH   POETRY;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES.     2s. 
LIVRE  DE  CLASSE  ;  with  ENGLISH  NOTES.     5s. 
London  :  John  W.  Paekee,  West  Strand. 


Tj^RENCH      SCHOOL      BOOK  S.— 
J-        LE    TELLIER'3    FRENCH    GRAMMAR,    ada:.ted    for 
English  Teaching.     By  J.  F.  Wattez,  French  Master  of  King's 
College,  London.    4s. 
COLLOQUIAL  EXERCISES  on  the  mo-t  FAMILIAR  IDIOMS 

of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.     By  J.  F.  Wattzz.     2s.  6d. 
PRACTICAL   EXERCISES    on    FRENCH    PHRASEOLOGY; 

with  a  Lexicon  of  Idiomatic  Verbs.    By  Professor  Bhas- 

SEUE,  of  King's  College.    3s.  6d. 

London  :  Joun  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

BIBLE    GEOGRAPHY,  with  Maps,  25. 
'     BIBLE  JIAPS,  Small  Folio,  Coloured,  /s.  6d.,  Cloth. 
BIBLE  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  Sewed,  3s. 
BIBLE  K/>RRAT1VE  ;  by  Miss  R.  M.  Zornli.n,  with  Maps,  7s. 
BIBLE  BIOGRAPHY,  4s.  6rf. 

READINGS  IN  NATURA L  THEOLOGY;  by  Pev.TI.FEROUS,  4s. 
London  :  Jons  W.  Pareee,  Publisher,  West  Strand. 


BOOKS  FOR  FAI^IILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

r>EADINGS     IN      POETR  Y.— 45.  6d. 
^  READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE,  4s.  Gd. 
READINGS    IN    BIOGRAPHY,  4s.  Gc/. 
READINGS  IN  SCIENCE,  with  many  Illustrations,  5s, 
London:  Joiim  W.  Parker,  West  Strand, 


Strongly  bound,  Gs. 
Q  CHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  with  a  copious 
^  Chronology,  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Ques- 
tions for  Examination  ;  Abridged  from  the 

FAMILY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Three  Vols.,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
6s.  6(/.  each. 

London:  John  W.  Parkee,  West  Str£nd. 


Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  los.  6(/. 

THE     STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF    ANCIENT 
HISTORY.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition.   Eularged,  JOs.  6S. 
THE    STUDENT'S   MANUAL    of  MODERN    HISTORY. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Just  published,  the  First  Part,  price  2s.  6d.,  plain ;  or  with  the 
plates  coloured,  5s. ; 

FLORIGRAPHIA       BRITANNICA; 
Or,  The   Flowering  Plants 'and   Ferns  of  Britain.    By 
RiCQARn  Deaki.\',  M.D.    Illustrated  with   60  Engravings  of 
different  Plants,  and  40  pages  of  letter-press  description.    To 
be  completed  in  30  monthly  parts. 
London  :  R.  GROnMBRiDGE  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row. 

nnO  DAHLIA  BUYERS  &  DAHLIA  GROWERS. 
-L  _A  perfect  description  of  every  impcrtmt  Dahlia  that  has 
been  exhibited  or  let  out,  or  that  will  be  let  out  this  season, 
will  be  published,  on  the  First  of  Februarv.  in  PART  II.  of 
THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  price  One  Shilling.  As 
this  Number  will  be  necessary  to  every  Dahlia  Buyer  in  the 
kingdom,  and  will  be  kept  on  sale  the  whole  season,  it  wiU  be 
a  most  important  medium  for  the  Advertisements  of  Dahlia 
Grower*,  Nurserymen,  and  Seedsmen.  S?¥? 

Advertisements  and  Dahlia  Lists  for  insertion  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Putlisher,  Thosias  Houlston,  154,  Stiand, 
before  the  25th  of  January.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

OLATE   SOLES    FOR  TILE-DRAINING.— 

^   Prices  :— Sole,  6  by  5  in..  Us. ;  12  by  5  in.,  15s.  per  1000. 
Wm.  Brown's  Slate  Yard,  16^,  Broomielaw,  Glasgow, 

FIVE  POUNDS  REWARD.— A  quantity  of  GOLD- 
EDGED  HOLLIES  and  IRISH  YEWS  having  been  stolen 
from  the  Nurseries  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham, 
the  above  Reward  will  be  paid  on  the  conviction  of  the  offender; 
and  any  Gentleman  or  Nurseryman  having  had  such  things  offered 
to  them  are  requested  to  give  information. — Chilwe;!,  Jan.  IS. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  Flat.  —  A.  B, 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers.  9,  Corohill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank,  price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each ;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  these  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  in  four  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound,    A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  liair.  Ffesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution- Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

CHEEP      NETS      RABBIT     NETS,     WORSTED 

0  GARDEN  NETS,  Sec.  &c.— Sheep-nets,  of  strong  tarred 
cord,  4^d.  per  yard,  nearly  6  feet  high.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  Nets, 
the  same  price.  The  fibre-nets  are  not  recommeniied,  as  they 
curl  up,  and  Sheep  are  apt  to  gnaw  them  to  pieces.  Long 
Hare  and  Rabbit-nets,  en  cords,  50,  SO,  and  100  yards  long. 
Net,  as  fences  against  Rabbits,  &c.,  2d.  per  yard.    Garden-nets, 

1  inch  mesh,  lid.  per  yard;  ditto  in  four-strard  worsted,  2:id! 
per  yard;  made  with  a  fixed  knot,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  in  any 
manner  without  coming  undone.  Net  i  inch  mesh,  2id.  per 
yard.  W'asp-net,  to  protect  trees  from  Irost,  and  afierwards 
from  Wasps  and  Flies,  J^d  per  yard. — Robert  Richaedson, 
Net  and  Tent  Maker,  2i,  Tunbridge  Place,  corner  of  Judd- 
street.  New-road,  London. 

N.B.— 2000  London  Police  Cap:s,  for  Labourers  and  Farm 
Servants,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 

T3  0WLAND'S    ODONTO,     OR    PE.\RL     DEN- 

XVtIFRICE,  patronised  by  "  Her  MAJESTY,"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  cl  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  fc^r  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance  leodsja 
salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the  aspect 
of  impurity,  the  roost  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness;  while,, 
from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  sweetness 
and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowiog  at  once  cleanliness,  and 
the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  '2s.  Qd.  per  bos, 
duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hor.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus,— A.  RowLAN'D  and  Son,  £0,  Hattoo  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Bcz.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*»*  All  oihersare  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Patronised  by  the  Rojal  Family,  Nobiiitv,  Ckrgv,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY     MAN'S     FRIEND    is  a   sure 
and    speedy  cure  for  those  severe  annoyances,  vt^itbout 
causing  tlie  least  paio  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  otlier  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unoecessary ; 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  ccnsequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  Ihei? 
growth  ;)  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  vrcducing 
an  instant  tnd  delightful  relief  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  tminence. 

Prepared  by  Johm  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  I^rf. ,  orthree  in  ons 
for  2s  9d-,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  King,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  vendors  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  Qd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
Ask  for  *'  Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 


PfiDtcd  by  Wii.LLAM  Bradstst,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Sew'.agion* 
and  Frkdericr  Mcllettt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  ChiirLh-rmr,  Scnke  Nnvineign, 
boih  in  the  couDiy  ot  Middli-sex,  Printers,  at  their  Offite  in  Ltir;bard-Bt.. 
in  the  precinct  of  Whitefiiars,  in  the  City  of  Lond.  n ;  and  pubiJEiied 
by  them  at  the  OrEce,  No  5,  Charles-btreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  PanJ'e, 
Coient-liaidea,  in  the  said  coanty,  where  al]  Advertis^etitetiis  andCoo^ 
mODicationEare  S9  be  addreaeed  toifae  Editoi*— Satorday  Jan.  '3,  ISi^. 
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ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

— At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscriliers  to  this  Society, 
held  on  Wednesdaj'  the  22ii  inst.,  at  the  London  Coflee-house, 
I*udgate-hill,  lor  the  purpose  of  electing  Four  persons  on  the 
Funds  of  the  Charity,  to  a  pension  of  16/.  per  annum,  at  the 
close  of  the  Ballot  the  Chairman  declared  the  election  to  have 
fallen  on  the  following  persons,  viz.;— 

John' Blavlock,  of  Carlisle  ....    24 S  Votes 
Charlbs  GaAY.  of  Dalston     ....    2*23     „ 
Robert  Cbacknrll,  of  Clapbam  .        .        .    195     „ 
Ass  SuTTLE,  of  ^Valwo^th      ....    16S     „ 
Edward  R.  Ccti.sr.  Secretary.  9".  Farringdon-st. 

/CAUTION.  — MESSRS.  J.  WEEKS  and  DAY, 
V^'  in  returning-  their  humble  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  ex- 
tensive  practice  tUey  have  been  honoured  with ,  find  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
honour  them  with  their  commands,  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Horticulturists,  that  there  is,  in  this  road,  another 
party  of  the  name  of  Weeks,  carrying  on  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  ourselves,  but  with  whom  we  have  no  connection 
whatever..  All  communications  intended  for  us  should  be 
addressed  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Day,  Gloucester-place,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

JG.  WAITE,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  to  the 
•  advantag-e  of  every  one  to  purchase  at  the  Mart  where 
they  can  be  supplied  with  g-oods  of  the  best  quality,  and  lowest 
in  price,  thinks  it  only  necessary  to  publish  the  prices  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  articles  in  Seeds,  to  convince  the  Public  that 
his  establishment  ofifers  these  advantages.  The  increasing 
patronage  bestowed  upon  J.  G.  W.  is  the  best  proof  that  his 
system  of  doing  business  is  duly  appreciatedj  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  reduced  prices  the  Seeds  sold  by  him  are  genuine ; — 
Cabrot — selected  Altringbam  .  .  per  cwt.  j£d  6  0 
„  imported  Early  Horn  ,  „  5  12    0 

,,  Long  Red  Surrey    ...  „  6    6    0 

„  Large  Green-topped  White    ,         „  2  10    0 

Cabbage— Early  York     .        ,        '        ,         ,,  6    0    0 

,,  East  Ham         ....  ,,  7    0    0 

TcRsiP — Purple  Topped  Scotch    .        .    per  bush.  1  1"    0 
,,  Green  Round  ...  „  0  16    0 

,.  White  do „  10    0 

„  Red  do.     ....        .  ,,  100 

J,  White  Globe    ....  „  110 

„  White  Tankard       ...         ,,  160 

„  Green  do „  10    0 

,,  Red  do „  10    0 

„  Yeilow  do ,,  110    0 

„  Laing's  Improved  Swede        .         ,,  1  12    0 

J,  Dale's  Hybrid  ...  „  200 

„  Skirving's  Liverpool  Swede  .  ,,  1     l     0 

,,  Purple-topped  do.   ,        .        .         ,,  0  is    0 

,,  Green  do.  do.  ...  „  0  18    0 

„  Do.  Globe  ....  „  100 

,,  Red  do.  .  ....  ,,  110 

,,  New  Zealand  Yellow  MelonSwede  perlb.  0    1    0 

Grass  —  Crested  Dogstail      ,        .        .   per  bush.  10    0 

„  Poa  Pratensis  ,        .        .    per  cwt.   3  10    0 

„  Do.  Trivialis    ....  „  3  10     0 

„  Sweet  Vernal  ....  „  S    0    0 

J,  Mixed  Lawn     ....    per  bush.  0  12    0 

„  Do.  Pasture      ....  „  0     S     0 

Maxgold  WcRZEL — Long  Red       .        .    per  cwt,    2  10    0 

,,  Yellow  Globe         ,         „  3    0    0 

,,  Long  Yellow .        ,  „  3    0    0 

Parsn'ip— Large  Cattle    ....  „  2  10    0 

A;l  other  kinds  of  Seeds  at  equally  low  prices. 
4.  Evre-street-hill,  January  So. 

KINGHORN'S    SPLENDID    SEEDLING    CAL- 
CEOLAKIAS,  which  gained  the  Prizes  at  the  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Exhibitions  of  London  : — 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  l5s.od.  I  Countess  of  Momington  lOs.Srf. 
Professor  Wilson    .    .    10    6       Lady  Ann  Charteris .     .  15   0 
Flash     .        .        ,        .    10    6     1  Einghornii         ,         .     .  10    6 

N.  Gain'es  begs  to  say  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  above  are 
at  present  in  his  own  possession,  and  will  be  until  March j 
therefore  early  orders  are  particularly  requested,  as  the  stock  is 
lin-,ited,  and  will  be  delivered  early  in  March.  A  priced  Cata- 
logue of  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
ra-ias.  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Car- 
nations, Picotees,  Auriculas,  &c.,  &c.  may  be  obtained  of  N. 
Gainbs,  Surrey-lane,  Batter  sea. —January  25. 


THE  TRUE  F.^STOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


G  REAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


~\7"0tJELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 

-iL     plj-    as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 

the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  7ih  of  December  last)  the  above 

Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state,  and  such  as  they  have  had  the 

honour  of  supplying  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Har- 

riogton,    the   Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 

Lord  Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  many  of  the  Nobility, 

as  well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 

awarded  Yocell  and  Co.  two  Certificates  of  Merit  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        3£2    0    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        ,110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .    0  12    0 

TO  MELON"  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and    HARDY 

GREEN- FLESH  MELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 

Melons,   see  YOUELL  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 

ChrorJcle  of  Jan.  u.    Sis  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety),  for  65. 

AR.VUCARTA    IMBRICATA,   or    CHILI    PINE 

TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  planted  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor;  also  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  AN'D  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  foU 
lowing  advantageous  terms  :— 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  fio-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youbll  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  will  be  found  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  Europe  ;  full  particulars  and  prices  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  9lh  of  November  last. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nurserj',  Jan.  25,  1S45. 


DAHLIAS.— SEEDLINGS  OF  1S43. 

WHALE'S  '*  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBAN'S," 
a  delicate  primrose,  tipped  with  dark  mulberry,  a  most 
unique  flower  and  petal,  shape  and  size  of  Ansell's  Unique  j 
took  the  third  prize  at  Salthill  grand  Show  in  1S43.  Dwarf 
habit — 3  feet.  Strong  plants  in  May,  IDs.  6rf.  each,  unless  sis 
plants  are  ordered.  Was  not  exhibited  last  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  most  severe  family  afHiction,  having  lost  my  wife 
and  three  sons  and  a  daughter  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

"ADMIRATION,"  a  shaded  orange,  margined  with  bright 
scariet;  a  most  desirable  show  flower,  from  its  constancy  and 
shape,  and  novel  colour,  never  showing  an  eye  the  whole 
season;  fine  habit;  height4feet.  Strong  plantsin  May.  ln,<. fid. 
each,  unless  six  or  more  plants  are  ordered.  The  stock  or  this 
variety  is  small;  orders  will  be  executed  according  to  priority 
of  application. 

SEEDLING  FANCY  VARIETIES  OF  1S43. 

WHALE'S  "MADAME  VILLABOIS;*' white  ground,  tipped 
with  pink ;  a  very  showy  variety  for  the  clamp  or  border ; 
height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"MADAME  HANSARD;"  carmine,  tipped  with  white  ;  very 
pretty  variety  ;  height  3  feet.     Price  7s.  6d. 

"MISS  DUNDAS  ;"  carmine,  striped  with  white;  a  fine  bold 
petal;  dwarf  habit;  height  3  feet.    Price  7s.  firf. 

"BICOLOR,"  crimson,  tipped  with  white;  very  showy; 
height  3  feet.    Price  /s.  6d, 

W.  R.  Whale  recommends  these  varieties  to  be  trained  on 
the  ground  with  small  pegs,  and  they  have  a  pretty  effect.  He 
has  grown  show  flowers  this  way  with  great  success. 

A  few  dry  Ground  Roots  left  of  Proctor's  Nonpareil  and  Ber- 
mondsey  Bee,  Widnall's  Queen  of  Roses,  &Ci,  aud  most  other 
varieties  in  cultivation,  reasonable. 

Elcot,  near  Hungerford,  Jan.  25,  1S45. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

W'M.  WOOD  AND  SON  respectfully  beg  to  inform 
their  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  in  the  season  of  1S43, 
they  were  supplied  by  Messrs.YouELLS:  Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
with  a  quantity  of  plants  from  the  original  stock  of  the  true 
FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY,  from  which  W.W.  and  Son  are  now 
enabled  to  offer  canes  of  the  genuine  variety  for  general  sale. 

Wm.  W'ood  and  Son  feel  it  to  be  due  to  themselves  to  make 
this  announcement,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  Youe  ll  &  Co.,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  canes  of  the  true  variety  can  only  be  had  of 
them,  or  certain  specified  agents,  although  it  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Y.  &  Co.  to  Wood  and  Sox  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  a  stock  for  sale. 

W.  W.  andSoM  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
their  Friends  and  the  Public  that  Ihey  are  now  ready  to  furnish 
strong  canes  of  "THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY"  (in 
its  pure  state,  as  supplied  by  Youell  &  Co.).  at  the  following 
reduced  prices  :— 30s.  per  100,  or  6s.  per  score. 


THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  Road-making,  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  Lawn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing  at  Queen's-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer, 


ROSES 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX;  AND  AT  PARIS. 
^T/'M.WOOD  AND  SON  have  still  on  hand  a  few 
'  *  strong  plants  of  their  New  and  Superb  Seedling  Gallica 
ROSE,  "MARGARET  MARY,"  a  full  description  of  which  will 
be  fuund  in  their  former  Advertisement  of  Nov.  9,  price  5s.  per 
plant.  Standard  cr  Dwarf  w;th  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Early  orders  are  solicited. 

W.  W.  and  Son  further  beg  to  state  that  they  are  now  send- 
ing out  Collections  of  ROSES,  at  the  following  prices,  the  se- 
lection being  left  to  themselves  : —  per  doz.  per  100. 
Superior  selected  standard  ROSES           .        .    24s.    ^e   s. 
Superb             ditto               ditto         .        .        .    30  or  10    0 
Select  dwarf  budded            ditto         .        ,        .12  —  3  15 
Su^ierb              ditto               ditto          .        .         .     18  —  5     0 
Superior  dwarf  Roses  (on  own  roots)        .        .      9  —  2  19 
Superb             ditto         ditto,  fine  show  varieties  12  —  3  15 
Fine  Climbing  ditto        .        .        .        .    Qs.  and  12  —  2  10 

Catalogues  of  Roses  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 
N.B.  Plants  will  be  presented  GRAl  IS,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  expense  of  carriage.     A  remittance,  or  reference,  will 
be  required  from  unknown  corresoondents. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and  MANLEY,  in  return- 
ing their  sincere  thanks  to  their  friends  for  the  encou- 
ragement they  received  last  season  in  the  sale  of   the  true 
WALCHEREN   CAULIFLOWER,   beg  to   say    they   have  the 
entire  supply  this  season  from  the  same  stock,  which  has  proved 
to  be  genuine;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seed  from 
the  true  kind,  they  cannot  offer  it  at  less  than  4s.  per  oz. 
True  Walcheren  Broccoli    ....        per  oz.    2s.  6i. 
Ne    Plus   Ultra    Broccoli,  an  improvement  on  the 
Walcheren ;    more  hardy,    produces    large,  railk- 
white  lieads,  delicious  flavour,  and  may  be  had  in 
succession  fit  for  table  througliout  the  year  ;  peroz.    5    0 
Victoria  Cabbsge,  a  new  early  dwarf  kind,  of  a  most 

delicious  flavour per  oz.    2    6 

White's  new  dark  and  delicious  Beet         .  ,,         I     6 

With  every  assortment  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  in  cultivation. 
They  also  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  choice  and 
extensive  Collection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  comprising  German 
Asters,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Larkspurs,  Zinnias,  S:c.    (which 
they  have  just  received  from  the  principal  German  growers), 
with  every  choice  and  novel  kind  of  Flower-seed  worthy  of 
cultivation,  Catalogues  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  and  may 
be  had  on  application.    A  few  of  the  leading  articles  are  sub- 
joined:— s.  d. 
50  varieties  of  the  finest  double,  dwarf,  and  glo- 
bular Asters,  in  origini\l  packets,  as  imported, 

Gd.  per  packet,  or  12  for 5    0 

50  do.  do.  Stocks,  do.,  fid.  per  packet,  or  12  for    .    5    0 
Emperor  Stock,  which  lasts  two  or  three  years, 

and  blooms  twice  a  year      .        .        per  packet    1    0 
Anagallis  Parksii      ....  ,,  10 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  (warranted)  ,,  10 

Cineraria,  from  the  newest  flowers  of  last  year, 

per  paclvCt 10 

Calceolaria,  do.  do.  .        .        .        per  packet    1    0 

Choice  mixed  Picotee,  white,  with  yellow  ground, 

per  packet ■  -      . .    1    6 

Lisianthus  Russellianus  .        .        .        per  packet  _1    S 
Martynia  fragrans  (?rue)  .        .  „  10 

Silene  speciosa         ....  „  10 

Thunbergia  Frazeri  ...  ,*  10 

Viscaria  oculata       ....  „  10 

Phlox  Drump.iondii  (dark  variety)  .  ,,  _^    ^ 

Primula  sinensis  (fringed)       .        .  „  10 

Nemophilla  discoidalis    ...  ,,  1    S 

If  the  last  14  packets  are  taken  they  will  he  charged  12s. 
Nursery,  Hackney,  Jan,  25,  1S45. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  IS,  Pall-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  gralts,  acd  full  of  foliage ;  from  ss.  to 
25s.  each.— N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  in  the 

country. 

BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  tlie  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.'  George  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammond's).  Surrey. 


TO  NURSERYMEN. 
TVANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a  quantity  of  youDg 
'  '  QUICK,  from  3  to  4  feet  high. — Address,  post  paid,  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Henman's,  g.  Bow-lane,  Cheapside, 
London,  stating  price  per  1000,  delivered  six  miles  south  of 
London. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  and  AMATEUR  FLORISTS. 
— As  the  return  of  Spring  is  fast  approaching,  so  is  the  sea- 
son for  planting  that  very  delightful  flower  the  RANUNCULUS. 
A  few  hundred  roots  (named)  to  be  parted  with,  containing  the 
best  old  flowers,  with  some  new  ones ;  time  of  planting,  Feb. 
and  March.  Apply,  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
where  may  he  seen  in  the  blooming  season,  in  Mr.  E.'s  house 
of  PELARGONIUMS,  (being  an  amateur  grower)  a  few  fine 
Seedlings  of  184-1,  and  many  very  high  bred  for  1S45  ;  among 
the  former  is  a  high-tinted  clean  flower  named  "Elisha,"  nice 
habit  and  growth. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  ROSES. 

Tand  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
•  150,  Cheapside,  London,  have  now  on  sale  a  first-rate 
Collection  of  STANDARD  ROSES,  at  iSs.  per  doz. ;  aud  strong 
Plants  of  MOSS  ROSES,  at  6s.  per  dozen. 

A  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and    Herbaceous  Plants  will  be  for- 
warded free  by  post,  on  application. 

Rene  Langelier's  Early  KIDNEY  POTATO,  much  earherand 
more  prohfic  than  the  A3HLEAF,  at  3s.  6d.  per  peck. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

OP 

PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FEUIT, 

IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE 

Rqyal  Botanic   Society  of  London, 

REGENT'S    P.IRK, 

On  WEDNESDAYS,  May  7th,    June  4th,  and 

July  2d,  3845. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES. 

Tu  be  awarded  on 


CLASS    I.— MISCELLANEOUS   GROUPS 
AND    SPECIMENS. 

Letters. 

A  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,   collections 
of  30  species,  or  distinct  varieties     . 

B  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  ;  coilections 

of  15  species,  or  distinct  varieties    . 

N.B.— Nurserymeo  on:y  are  to  compete  in  B 

C  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  collections 
10  species,  or  distinct  varieties 
N.B. — Private  growers  only  are  to  compete 
in  C.  Persons  who  exhibit  in  A  cannot 
also  exhibit  in  B  or  C,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Calceolarias  are  entirely 
excluded  from  A,  B,  and  C.  In  letter  A, 
not  more  than  6  species  or  varieties  of 
any  one  genus  will  be  admitted  ;  in  lettei 
B  not  more  than  4;  and  in  letter  C  not 
more  than  2. 

D  Specimen  plants  ;  whether  new  or  old  kinds 
N.B.—  111  this  letter  the  awards  will  be  given 
to  the  most  ornamental  plants ;  being 
also  those  in  the  highest  state  of  perfec 
tion,  both  with  respect  to  culture  and 
bloom.  None  but  plants  of  the  most  de- 
cided merit,  as  objects  of  ornament,  can 
be  allowed  to  compete  in  D. 

E  New  or  rare  Plants,  in  bloom      .        , 


F  New  or  rare  Plants,  not  in  bloom,  but  re. 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
or  habit  of  growth  .... 
N.B. —No  plant  will  be  considered  as  new 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  any  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibitions;  nor 
will  any  award  be  given  to  plants  entered 
under  E  and  F,  whatever  their  merit  may 
be,  unless  they  are  considered  by  the 
Judges  to  be  new  or  extremely  rare. 

G  Aliine  Plants  j  collections  of  24  rare  species 

iVo(e.— All  plants  exhibited  in  Class  I.  (ex 

cept  under  letter  F),  are  required  to  be  in 

bloom. 


CLASS  II.— NATURAL  GROUPS. 

BA  Papilionaceous  Plants  ;  collections  of  12 
greenhouse  species  .... 

BB  Cactaceous  plants,  thetall-growingkinds. 
including  Epiphyllum,  Cereus,  &c.;  col- 
lections of  6  species  or  varieties 

BC  Cactaceous  Plants,  the  dwarf-growing 
kinds,  including  Mammillaria,  Echino- 
cactus,  &c.  ;  collections  of  30  species 

BD  Composite  Plants,  restricted  to  Helichry- 
snm,  Aphelexis,  Astelma  (Helipterum),  or 
Phsenocoma;  collections  of  6  species 

BE  Gesneriaceous  Plants;  including  Gesne- 
ria,  Gloxinia,  Siuningia,  Niphsea,  Achi- 
n-.enes,  or  others;  collections  of  10  spe- 
cies.   (See  Reg.  No.  9)       .        .        . 
Ericaceous  Plants, 

BF  Cape  Heaths;  collections  of  15  species,  or 

distinct  varieties  .... 

N.B, — Private  growers  only  are  to  compete 

in  BF. 

BG  Cape  Heaths;  collections  of  12  species, or 

Oisiinct  varieties 

N.B. —Nurserymen  only  are  to  compete  in 
BG. 

BH  Cape  Heaths;  collections  of  8  species,  or 

very  distinct  varieties        .        .        . 

N.B. — For  Private  growers  only,  who  do 

not  compete  in  BF. 

BI  Cape  Heaths;  collections  of  6  species, or 
very  distinct  varieties,  grown  in  No.  24 

or  No.  i6-sizedpots 

N.B. —Private  growers  only,  who  do  not 
compete  in  BF  and  BH,  can  exhibit  in  BI, 

BK  Greenhouse  Azaleas ;    collections  of  10 

plants 

N.B. —These  plants  are  expected  to  be  large 
and  of  superior  growth  :  preference  will 
also  be  given  to  those  collections  which 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  distinct 
kinds,  where  merit  in  other  respects  is 
equal. 

BL  Greenhouse  Azaleas;    collections  of   12 

plants 

N.B. — These  plants  may  be  small,  but  will 

be  expected  to  consist  of  new  varieties 
N.B. —Nurserymen  only  are  to  compete  in 
BL. 

BM  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  collections  of  6  dis- 
tinct varieties 

N.B.— Thene  plants  are  expected  to  be  large 
and  of  superiorgrowth.  Private  growers 
only  are  to  compete  in  BM. 

BN  Rhododendrons  (cultivated  in  pots) ; 
single  specimen  plants 

BO  Clerodendrons ;   collections  of  4  species 

or  distinct  varieties    .... 

Orchidaceous  Plants. 

BP  Collections  of  15  exotic  species,  or  distinct 
varieties 


BQ  Collections  of  10  exotic  species,  ordistinct 
varieties 

BR  Collections  of  6  exotic  species,  or  distinct 

varieties 

N.B.-ThesameExhibitorcanonly  compete 
in  one  of  the  letters  BP,  BQ,  or  BR. 

BS  British  Ferns  (cultivated  in  pots) ;  collec- 
tions of  30  species  ..... 
Note. — The  Exhibitions  in  this  Class  are 
intended  to  display  the  effect  of  natural 
classification,  by  representing  the  habits 
and  affinities  of  natural  orders,  or  of 
genera.  All  the  plants,  with  the  excep 
tions  of  those  in  BC  and  BS,  are  required 
to  be  in  bloom. 
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ScuBDDLB  OF  P&lzES~continued.  ' 


To  be  awarded  oo 


CLASS    III.  —  FLORIST'S    FLOWERS, 
IN  POTS. 
Letters. 

CA  Calceolarias;  collections  of  6  distinct  va 
rieties.  grown  in  No.  12  sized  pots   . 
N.B. — Private    growers    and   Nurserymen 
cora.iete  separately  in  CA. 
CB  Cinerarias  ;  collections  of  4  distinct  va- 
rieties, grown  in  No.  12  sized  pots.    (Se6    1     0 
Reg.  No.  9-)         ......    Orlo 

CC  Fuclisias  ;  collections  of  12  distinct  va-   2" 
rieties,  grown  in  No.  12  sized  pots    . 

CD  Pelargoniums;  collections  of  12  new, 
first-rate,  and  distinct  varieties,  grown  in 
No.  24  sized  pots 

CE  Pelargoniums;  collections  of  12  distincf 
varieties,  grown  in  No.  12  sized  pots 
N.B. —Private    growers    and    Nurserymen 
compete  separately  in  CD  and  CE. 

OF  Pelargoniums  ;   collections  of  8  distinct 
varieties,  grown  in  No.  24  sized  pots 
N.B. — Private   growers  only,  who  do  not 
compete  in  CD  and  CE,  can  compete  in  CF. 

CG  Roses  (cultivated  in  pots) ;  collections  o( 
20  distinct  varieties 


CH  Roses  (cultivated  in  pots) ;  collections  of 

10  distinct  varieties 

N.B.— Private  growers  only  can  exhibit  in 
CH.  If  *'  worked*'  plants  are  exhibited, 
the  stems  to  be  not  more  than  6  inches  in 
height. 

CLASS  IV.-COT  FLOWERS. 

DA  British  Plants;  collections  of  fresh  and 
wild  specimens,  illustrating  the  exogenous 
portion  of  the  British  Flora 

DB  British  Plants ;  collections  of  fresh  and 
wild  specimens,  illustrating  the  endo- 
genous portion  of  the  British  Flora  . 
N.B. —The  prizes  offered  in  DAand  DB  will 
not  be  awarded  to  fewer  than  25  species  ; 
and  it  will  be  required  that  the  names  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  gathered,  shall  be  attached  to 
them. 

DC  Device,  executed  with  cut  flowefs,  illus. 
trating  the  principles  of  arrangement 
and  combination  of  colours,  as  published 
by  Dr.  Milner,  in  Repton's  '*  Landscape 
Gardening,"  Professor  Henslow,  in  the 
"Cabinet  Cyclopaedia"  (Botany),  Hay, 

or  other  authors 

N.B. — The  device  to  occupy  8  feet  in  length 
by  4  feet  in  width. 

DD  Roses;  collections  of  100  distinct  vars. 


DE  Roses ;  collections  of  50  distinct  varieties 

N.B.— Private  growers  only  are  to  exhibit 

in  DE. 

DF  Roses  ;  collections  of  25  new,  first-rate, 
and  distinct  varieties 
N.B — Private  growers  are  to  adopt  such 
method  of  arrangement  or  classification 
as  may  best  accord  with  their  own  views. 
Nurserymen  and  dealers  are  required  to 
follow  the  classification  published  in  their 
respective  catalogues.  Not  more  than 
three  trusses  of  bloom  of  each  variety  to 
be  exhibited. 

DG  Verbenas;  in  stands  of  24  varieties 
N.B. — Each  variety  to  be  shown  in  a  single 
truss;  not  in  bunches. 

DH  Carnatiuns;  in  stands  of  24  varieties 

DI  Picotees ;  in  stands  of  24  varieties    . 

DK  Pinks ;  in  stands  of  24  varieties 

DL  Pansies ;  in  stands  of  36  varieties 
Note. — Exhibitors  of  cut  flowers  to  provide 
their  own  boxes  or  stands,  which  are  not 
to  exceed  8  inches  in  depth  at  the  back, 
nor  20  inches  from  tlie  front  to  the  back, 
with  covers  to  remove. 

CLASS  v.— SEEDLINGS. 
EA  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

EB  Heaths 

EC  Pelargoniums  of  1844  .... 
N.B. —These  are  to  be  exhibited  in  No.  32 
or  No.  24  sized  pots,  so  as  to  show  the 
habit  of  the  variety  under  superior  culti- 
vation. In  awarding  the  prizes  the  Judges 
will  take  into  consideration  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
flower. 

ED  Pelargoniums  of  1845  .... 

EE  Pelargoniums,  com.bining  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  with  the  habit,  foliage,  and  cha. 
racter  of  the  "fancy  "  varieties 

EF  Scarlet  Pelargoniums 

EG  Calceolarias 

EH  Fuchsias 

EI    Roses 

EK  Verbenas 


JVofe.— Certificates  will  be  given  to  seedlings 
of  merit  which  have  not  money  prizes 
awarded  to  them,  the  exhibitor  having 
the  option  of  receiving  either  the  certifi. 
cate  or  the  money  value,  10s.  To  be 
eligible  for  competition,  all  the  subjects 
exhibited  in  this  Class  mu.,t  be  growing 
in  pots,  and  distinctly  marked  with  the 
names  they  are  to  bear.  No  seedling  can 
have  a  prize  awarded  to  it  unless  these 
conditions  are  complied  with. 


CLASS  VI.— FRUIT.    To  be  exhibited  on  July  2d. 
[The  attention  of  both  Amateurs  and  Market  Gardeners  is  par- 
ticularly requested  to  the  last  five  letters  in  this  Class.] 
*jf*  Fruiterers,  and  retail  Dealers  in  Fruit,  are  to  compete  only 
in  the  following  letters,  which  are  provided  exclusively  for 
them,  viz. :— FB,  FF,  FI,  FL,  FP,  FX,  GA,  GD. 
FA  Miscellaneous  Collection  ;  consisting  of  1 0  dishes  of  distinct 
kinds  of  dessert  fruit  cultivated  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

io(.— 5(.— s;. 
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PC  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  10  dishes,  as  in  FA,  Bl.—sl. 
N.B.— Merit  in  other  respects  being  equal,  preference  will  be 

given  to  the  collections  which  contain  the  most  distinct 

kinds  of  fruit. 
FC  Pine-apples  ;  a  single  fruit  of  the  "  Providence,"  2/.lOfi.— 

1/.  IOj.-U. 
FD  Pine-apples;    a  single  fruit  of   the  •■Queen,"  21.   10s.— 

1/.  lOfi.— 1/. 

FE  Pine-apples  J  a  single  fruit  of  other  kinds,  2/  lOs.— iZ.lOs. — 1/. 

FF    Pineapples  a  single  fruit  of  any  kind,  11.  lOs.  —  ll. 

FG  Melons  ;  a  single  fruit  of  the  common  varieties,  U.  lOs.— H. 

FH  Melons;  a  single  fruit  Of  the  Persian  varieties,  H.  10s.— 1/. 

FI    Melons;  a  single  fruit  of  any  kind,  IZ. — lOs. 

FK  Grapes ;  collections  of  three  dishes  of  distinct  varieties, 
3;.  10*.- 2/  10s.  -W.  lOs. 

FL  Grapes  J  collections  of  three  dishes,  as  in  FK,  l/.  lOs. — II. 

FM  Grapes;  single  dish  of  one  black  variety,  2/.— W.  los.— 
W.— 10s. 

FN  Grapes;  single  dish  of  one  white  variety,  2/.— 1/.  10s.— 
W.-lOs. 

FO  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  collections  of  four  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  3/,— 2/.-^l/. 

FP  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  collections  as  in  FO,  It.  lOs.— 1/. 

FQ  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  collections  of  two  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  ll.  10s.— W.— 105. 

FR  Apricots;  single  dish,  ll. — 10s. 

PS   Plums  ;  single  dish,  W.— lOs. 

FT  Figs;  single  dish,  U.— 10s. 

FU  Cherries;  single  dish,  \l.~~lOs. 

FW  Apples;  collections  of  six  dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  2Z.— 
ll.  iGs.—XL 

FX  Apples;  collections  as  in  FW,  U.— 15s. 

FY  Apples;  single  dish,  I5s. — lOs. 

FZ  Petirs;  collections  of  four  dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  21. 
~\l.  lOs.— U. 

GA  Pears;  collections  as  in  FZ,  1/.— 15«. 

GB  Pears;  single  dish,  I5s— lOs. 

GC  Strawberries;  coUectionsof  four  dishes  of  distinct  varieties, 

1 1.  10s.— 1 /.—  I  OS. 

GD  Strawberries;  collections  as  in  GC,  15s. — 10s. 

GE  Strawberries;  single  dish,  1/. — lOs. 

GF  Musas;  single  dish  or  large  bunch,  1^-1  Os. 

GG  Citrus;  collections  of  four  dishes  of  distinct  species  or 
varieties  of  this  genus,  2/. — 1/. 

GH  Rare  Exotic  Fruit,  suitable  for  the  dessert,  3;. — 2/.— H. 

GI    Exotic  Fruit,  of  other  useful  or  rare  kinds,  2t. — 1/. 

GK  Neglected  Hardy  Fruit,  3l.—2i.—lt. 
Note.— A  DISH  of  Fruit  is  defined  thus  :— Grapes,  3  bunches. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  the  Citrus  family,  Apples, 
and  Pears,  6  fruits.  Figs,  Plums,  and  Musas,  12  fruits. 
Cherries  and  Strawberries,  24  fruits.  Any  excess  or  defi- 
ciency in  the  numbers  specified  wil  disqualift-  All  fruit 
must  be  perfectly  ripe  and  sound;  and  (except  Pine-apples 
and  Grapes,  and  GF  to  GK),  it  must  be  exhibited  in  pun- 
nets of  9  inches  diameter,  dressed  with  the  leaves  respec- 
tively belonging  to  each  kind  of  fruit. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  competitors,  whether 
Fellows  ol  the  Society  or  not. 

2.  In  order  that  tlie  subjects  received  for  Exhibition  may  be 
promptly  arranged  and  displayed  to  advantage,  the  Exhibitors 
are  requested  to  coraraunica'e  their  intentions  to  the  Seci  etary 
previously  to  the  several  days  of  Exhibition,  specifying  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  table  room,  in  square  feet  or  otherwise,  which 
their  plants,  flowers,  or  fruit  will  require. 

3.  Unless  previous  notice  has  been  given,  the  Exhibitors  on 
entering  the  Garden  will  be  requested  to  sign  a  book,  or  deliver 
a  statement  in  writing,  specifying  in  what  letter  or  letters  their 
articles  are  to  be  exhibited.  They  are  also  to  apply  to  the  Clerk 
for  labels  to  attach  to  their  several  Exhibitions,  and  to  see  that 
when  staged  they  are  marked  with  the  proper  letters.  The 
Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
omissions  or  mistakes  arising  from  neglect  or  improper  entries 
on  their  part  cannot  be  rectified  after  the  awards  have  been 
made. 

4.  No  subjects  will  be  eligible  for  competition  unless  the  entry 
has  been  made  previously  to  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  precisely  the  gates  will  be  closed,  and 
after  which  no  subjects  for  competition  can  on  any  account 
whatever  be  received,  nor  can  any  person  be  allowed  to  open 
packages  containing  articles  for  competition. 

5.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  Judges  must 
proceed  at  Ten  o'clock  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  subjects 
exhibited,  by  which  hour  the  placing  and  arranging  of  all  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit  must  be  completed. 

G.  At  Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Exhibitions  will  clost, 
and  the  several  articles  exhibited  will  then  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Exhibitors. 

7.  All  persons  who  supply  subjects  for  competition  for  which 
rewards  are  offered,  may  obtain  Pass  Tickets  before  Ten  o'clock, 
and  will  be  re-admitted  to  the  Garden  at  Two  o'clock,  by 
delivering  their  tickets  at  the  workmen's  gate. 

8.  Assistant  gardeners  will  be  admitted  with  the  Exhibitors 
until  half-past  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  j  but  no  person 
whose  services  are  not  required  in  that  capacity  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  with  the  Exhibitors,  nor  can  any  person  remain  in  the 
Garden  after  Ten  o'clock,  excepting  those  who  are  engaged  by 
the  Society. 

9.  Subjects  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  cannot  be  received 
for  competition,  and  such  subjects  the  Judges  are  empowered 
to  REJECT.  And  in  order  to  uphold  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  S'  ciety'a  awards,  the  Judges  are  authorised  either  to 
WITHH01.U  or  to  DIMINISH  the  value  of  the  awards  i  that  is,  to 
grant  either  first,  second,  or  .third  prizes  at  their  discretion. 
The  Judges  are  also  invited  to  recommend  to  the  Council  to 
iNCRKASB  the  number  or  amount  of  the  awards,  and  to  give 
medals  for  subjects  of  extraordinary  merit  which  may  be  ex- 
hibited, although  not  specified  in  the  Schedule. 

10.  It  13  particularly  desired  that  all  plants  be  distinctly  la- 
belled with  their  scientific  names,  and  the  places  whence  intro- 
duced, where  practicable;  and  all  cut  powers  and  fruit  ate 
required  to  be  distinctly  named. 

11.  Exhibitors  who  shall  obtain  a  first  prize  cannot  receive 
any  other  award  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  E  and  F  and  in 
Class  V, 

12.  Should  any  Exhibition  contain  one  or  more  plants  which 
have  not  been  iu  the  possession  of  the  Exhibitor  two  months 
previous  to  the  Exhibition  at  which  the  plant  or  plants  are 
shown,  such  circumstance  will  disqualify  the  Exhibition  to 
compete  for  prizes ;  except  in  the  case  of  plants  newly  imported 
by  the  Exhibitor,  and  entered  under  the  lettei  E  or  F.  In  the 
event  of  any  dispute  with  respect  to  this  rule,  the  Exhibitor 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  written  declaration,  which  will  be 
considered  final. 

13.  The  Judges  will  not  be  appointed  from  among  the  Fellows, 
Members,  or  Officers  of  the  Society;  nor  will  any  person  who 
shall  accept  the  office  of  a  Judge  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
prizes. 

14.  Successful  competitors  are  requested  to  notify  to  the 
Secretary,  within  one  fortnight  after  the  last  Exhibition,  in 
what  form  they  are  desirous  of  receiving  their  prizes,  viz., 
whether  in  medals,  plate,  or  money. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  Db  C.  Sowebbv,  Secretary. 
Further  particulars  and  Schedules  may  be  had  at  the  Geurdens. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  ANDGARDEN ARCHITECTURE 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improrement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  end  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  sconomical  as  well  a^* 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portai^  subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  o* 
coDsuUinff  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


ti)t  Obfarlrener^*  ©fjrontclc. 


SATURDAY,  JAXUART-lo,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

WoNDAT,      ^  Jan.  27     Entomotogic.U       .        :        .        .        D  p.i 
IVaD.voDXT  Jau.  29    Society  of  Arts.  ...         8  tM 


TpKSDAT, 

FmoAT, 


P#b.  4     Linnean 
Feb.  7    Bolanical 


Oun  readers  know  that  much  diiference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various 
schemes  for  pruning  forest-trees,  and  that  many 
of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country  ohject  to  the  use 
of  the  prcming-knife  ahogether.  In  order  to  settle 
these  differences,  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  form 
a  National  Pruning  Society. 

We  do  not  quite  advocate  that.  So  cumbrous  a  ma- 
chine is  not  Hkely  to  settle  a  point  which  a  small 
quantity  of  common  sense,  and  some  simple  experi- 
ments that  any  man  cm  try,  will  decide  in  a  couple 
of  years. 

The  question  is,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; and  we  would  have  all  who  are  interested 
in  woodland  property  give  it  their  serious  consi- 
deration. The  course  which  we  would  recommend 
in  order  to  bring  the  question  to  issue  is  this  :  let  all 
who  have  nurseries  plant  out  in  rows,  under  exactly 
equal  circumstances,  500  Alders,  500  Ashes,  and  500 
Walnuts,  or  any  smaller  number.  The  more  the 
better,  because  we  should  have  a  better  average  re- 
sult. Fast-growing,  cheap  trees  are  what  we  recom- 
mend, because  they  will  give  a  more  decisive  result 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  what  is  true  of  them  will  be 
true  of  all  others. 

Divide  each  of  these  into  five  lots.  Leave  one 
parcel  to  itself ;  prune  the  second  to  a  single  shoot, 
removing  every  lateral ;  from  the  third  take  not 
more  than  five,  nor  fewer  than  three,  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  descend- 
ing ;  from  the  fourth,  take  not  more  than  five,  nor 
fewer  than  three,  of  the  strongest  shoots,  beginning 
at  the  bottom,  and  ascending;  and  in  the  fifth,  give 
the  leader  a  good  start  by  stopping  and  checking  the 
laterals,  without  removing  them  altogether.  If  this 
is  done,  we  will  publish  the  results,  and  then  every- 
body will  know  what  course  to  take  on  a  larger  scale. 

A  few  independent  experiments  made  in  this  way 
would  do  more  to  settle  the  pruning  question  than  all 
the  talk  between  London  and  Chester;  for  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
tree  is  true  of  another,  and  that  young  nursery  plants 
are  affected  as  much  in  proportion  by  prunino-  as 
older. 

The  experiment  ought,  however,  to  be  persevered 
in  for  two  years,  in  order  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  All 
that  we  ask  for  next  November  is,  that  those  who  try 
the  experiment  will  report  progress  honestly,  and 
without  favour  or  prejudice. 


admit  tbat  during  any  ten  or  twenty  years  a  tree  does  on  the  K  clier,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  was 
not  acquire  more  or  lets  wood  than  in  au  equal  number  of  J  |  .17  years  old  upon  the  former  supposition,  or  764 
other  jears  ;  but  if  the  layers  of  growili.Ciiculated  etery  o„  the  latter,  .'iiniilar  computations  led  him  to 
twenty  years  for  about  eighty  years,  are  of  equal  thicli.  ;  ass\gn  an  age  of  4000  or  even  6000  years  to  an  extra- 
ness,  the  quotient  will  be  too  small,  and  in  this  case  «e  ,  ordinary  deciduous  Cypress  tree  growing  in  the 
must  make  use  of  the  follov.ing  forrauls  :  1st,  for  trees  burial-ground  of  .^anta'Maria  de  Tesla,  in  Mexico. 
«hich  do  not  increase  in  height  we  have  %  :  C :  ^D^ .  .      j^,^_.jj^^_  ^^^^   a.lopting  the  same  views,    has  made 

{D-^2df  —  (D  —  2f/)';wlience  wehaveC= =r ,   an  elaborate  computation  of  the  age  of  some  colos- 

V      4rfvV         "   I  ""' 'r^es,  supposeil  tobe  Couvbarils,  which  he  found 

and  the  annoal  growth  willbe  -^ — - — =  ^ — y^— ;  2d,  for  '  in  one  of  the  primajval  woods  of  Brazil.      To  use  his 

,.  ,  ,  ^",9  ,-.      ^,1  /r>  I  OJ3   O""  words:  "  The  place    vhere  these    prodigious 

treeswhichKrowinheight,wehave'\  :C::D.(D-|-2rf;   ,  trees  were  fund  appc.ired  to   me  as   if  it  were   the 

_(D-2rf)3,  and  the  annual  grow^  will  be       ^  |  portal  of  a  magniHcent  temple,   not  constructed  by 

C  =  ]   ^^^^in^ i  ^  ■  \^^^  '^''"''^  °^  "'^"'  ^"'  ^^  "^^  ^"'"y  H'^sel'"'  as  if  to 

_   ,    .       ,.    -  .  ,  1      -lu  1  awe  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  holv  dread  of 

Redaciner  this  for  convenience  when  we  work  with  large    „.  xl         u  r  7  t  i  -V  >  i        iT 

'  -  His  own  presence.     Never  before  had  I  beheld  such 


enormous  trunks;  they  looked  more  like  living  rocks 
than  trees,  for  it  was  only  on  the  pinnacle  of  their 
bare  and  naked  bark   that   foliage   could   be  disco- 


numbers,  this  expression  becomes 

P  _(6U»-f  8D=)rfV 

^  -   ^D'  • 

Ttie  estimator  who  prefers  measuring  the  circumference  t  i     u  u  i-  - 

of  the  tree  after  having  determined  the  diameter,  mav  veTed,  and  that  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye, 
use  the  following  formula  :_Lel  P  be  the  circumference  !  that  the  form  of  the  leaves  could  not  be  made  out." 
.if  the  tree,  and  ir=  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  '  Fifteen  Indians,  with  outstretched  arms,  could  only 
.iiameter  =  1 ;  i.  e.  3'141  J9,  &c ;  these  two  forcnulEe  then   j ust embrace oneof  them     At  the  bottom  they  were  81 


become 


C=' 


iTrd(P  —  nd)V 


andC  = 


iTvdV  I  ft. in  circumference,  and  6'J  ft.  where  the  boles  became 

cylindrical.      By  counting  the  concentric  rings  of 


».  P-i  n  P 

While,  however,  we  have  furnished  this  extract  sucli  parts  as  were  accessible,  the  distinguished  tra- 
for  the  use  of  those  whose  taste  leads  them  into  ,  veller,  whose  account  we  are  quoting,  arrived  at  the 
similar  calculations,  we  cannot  but  add,  that  if  two  conclusion  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  Homer,  and 
notches  are  made  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  and  the  .  33'2  years  old  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras;  one  estimate 
mean  of  the  number  of  the  annual  layers  be  so  ascer-   indeed,    reduced    their    antiquity    to    2052    years, 

while  ano'her  carried 


EoMK  of  our  correipondents  having  expressed  a 
desure  to  be  furniihed  with  a  formula  for    calcu- 
lating the  AGE  OP  A  TEiE,  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  likely  to  answer  their  purpose.     It 
I  is  to  be  found  in  De  CandoUe's   "  Organographie 
I  Vegetale,"  where  it  is  given  as  an  extract  from  the 
1  "  Journal  des  Forets,"  a  work  to  which  we  have  not 
J  access,  hut  it  is  so  disfigured  in  the  former  work  by 
I  typographical  errors  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  :— 

"We  measure  the  diameter  at  the  height  of  abouto  ft,  and 
Iwe  make  a  notch  at  the  same  point  on  a  circular  surface, 
■to  count  a  certain  number  of  annual  layers  which  we  mea- 
■sure.  ^Ve  then  find  the  annual  growth  of  those  trees 
■which  have  left  off  growing  in  height,  by  the  formula 
|4  3  (D  —  d)  V 

^-pj ■;  and  for  those  which  continue  to  grow  in 

HsKbytheformuir^W^rl^  ,i„whi;hD= 

lam  of  tree,  V= the  volume  of  the  same,  (?  the  thickness 
't  the  annual  layers  which  have  been  counted,  and  n 
tie  Bumber  of  these  layers.     These  formula  depend  upon 

lt>  J  ^™^  •  ^^''  "'^'^  '^°°"  <"■  cylinders  of  the  same 
utitndeare  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  dia- 

eters;  2d,  that  similar  cones  or  cylinders  are  to  one 

■notber  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.     In  fact,  calling 

'  tiie  number  of  layers, whose  volume  is  =  C,  we  have  two 

foportions,   viz.,  V:  C::  D^  :  D'— (D  — 2(iV,     and 

■  r  =    =  D'  :  D'—  (D  —  2df  ;    whence   we    have 

^idJD-d)y    andC-  (D^-(D-2d)3)  V 


lUviding  this  total   growth  of  layers  by  n,  we  have  the 
^OBthof  one  year.     The  formulse  are  correct,  if  we 


■TMi,  v' 


Brazilian  Trees,  scppo.<)Ed  to  be  older  than  the  era  op  Our  Saviour. 


it  up  to  4104  ;  from 
whicli  he  concludes 
tl  at  the  trees  cannot 
but  date  far  beyond  the 
time  of  our  Saviour. 

While,  however,  the 
number  of  concentric 
zones  is  admissible  as 
eMclence  of  the  age  of 
trees  growing  in  coun- 
tries where  a  total  sus- 
pension of  growth 
takes  place  on  the  ap- 
I  roach  of  winter,  it  is 
loubtful  whether  they 
are  safe  guides  for  the 
tiees  of  hot  countries. 
On  the  contrary  it  is 
probable  that  in  the 
East  Indies  trees  will 
produce  more  than 
even  two  rings  of 
wood  annually.  We 
have  seen  as  many 
as  four  in  what  we 
were  assured  were 
one-year-old  branches, 
produced  near  Cal- 
cutta. And  if  BO,  all 
such  calculations  as 
th  te  we  have  alluded 
to   fall  to  the  ground. 

Is  there  no  tropical 
botanist  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  deter- 
mining such  a  point 
as  tills?  We  are  sure 
that  the  knowledge 
of  the  inquiry  being 
wanted  will  at  once 
induce  them  to  insti- 
tute it ;  and  we  trust 
they  wOl  make  our 
columns  the  medium 
of  communicating 
their  observations  to 
the  public. 


ained,  as  near  an  approach  to  the  determination  of  ^  j  ^         ,^jg  Numbers 

Its  age  in  this  country  will  be  obtained  as  by  ^-^y]  ^^l^ X'^iJiTsoiL^K  put  up  in  the  Horticultural 
other  mode  of  investigation     Suppose  two  mches  in  [  t^at  a  P        P^  entire  failure,  it  is 

dep  h  are  thus  extracted  and  one  has  10  annual  rings  ^"^'''I'l  ^^  ^'^^^j  J  j^.^  the  boiler  in   question 
whde  the  other  has  16,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  o^iy  P™P  ,  "^  , 


was  not   supplied   by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day,  of 
Gloucester  Place,  King's  Road. 

We  had  prepared  some  additional  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  propagating  plants  by  theib 
leaves;  but  circumstances  compel  us  to  postpone 


rate  of  growth  will  be  13  rings  per  inch.  If  we  then 
ascertain  the  diameter  of  the  tree,  deduct  the  thick- 
ness of  bark,  and  multiply  half  the  remaining  dia- 
meter by  13,  we  shall  have  a  close  approach  to  the 
true  age  of  the  tree. 

Computation  by  concentric  circles  is  indeed  the   ^j^^jj^      Next  week  we  shall  return  to  this  curious 
method  usually  followed  in  determining  the  age  of  ^     .^^  respecting   which  we  have  received   several 
trees.     Calculating  thus,    De   Candolle   concluded  interesting  communications, 
that  a  famous  Ivy  tree  in  the  village  of  Gigean,  near  ^  °  _ 

jMcntpellier,  was  433  years  old,  and  a  Hornbeam  in  ;  CULTURE  OF  PIMELEA  SPECTABILIS. 
another  place  335  years.  Then,  taking  several  such  :  j^^^^  jg  ^^^  „f  those  beautiful  New  Holland  shrubs 
cases,  an  average  rate  of  growth  was  obtained  by  that  i  ^tich  has  attracted  of  late  years  great  interest  at  our 
philosopher,  from  which  he  estimated  the  age  of,  Exhibitions,  and  has  deservedly  assumed  a  prominent 
other  trees  whose  annual  rings  could  not  be  counted  t  position  in  all  good  collections.  When  first  introduced 
at  all.  Thus  he  found,  by  the  examination  of  their  ■  to  our  notice,  the  specimens  shown  werebutindifferently 
annual  rings,  that  the  average  rate  of  growth  of  old '  grown  ;  they  had,  however,  one  advantage  over  thosa 
Lime  trees  was  I J  or  2  lines  in  diameter  annually;  \  more  recently  produced,  viz.,  the  prolonged  duration  ot 
and  hence  he  inferred  that  a  famous  Lime  tree,  ofi  their  e=.istence.  One  of  the  errors  of  modern  cultiva- 
unknown  antiquity,  growing  in  1831  at  Neustadt,  f""  l^a^  been  to  do  too  much  m  a  given  penod ,    for 
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instead  of  allowing  ihe  plant  quietly  and  naturally  to 
mature  its  growth,  it  has  been  excited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  enriching  materials  into  the  soil,  and  confined  in  a 
\rarin  and  humidteroperature, where  littleair  is  admitted. 
The  result  of  such  treatmenthas  certainly  been  the  produc- 
tion of  enormous  shoots  of  soft  spongy  wood  full  of  watery 
inatter,and  consequently  liable  to  sudden  decay,on  the  least 
variation  either  in  the  treatment  or  in  the  temperature. 
This  I  again  observe  is  an  evil  into  which  some  of  our 
best  cultivators  fall,  forgetting  that  this  and  many  others 
under  similar  treatment,  are  indisputably  ligneous  plants, 
which  when  having  made  their  annual  growth  should 
have  sun  and  air  to  mature  that  growth,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  resist  atmospheric  and  other  changes,  instead 
of  being  again  immediately  excited,  and  kept  growing 
into  the  dark  days,  when  the  absence  of  sun  renders 
the  accomplishment  of  this  impossible.  The  fatal  con- 
sequence of  such  injudicious  cultivation  is  sure  to  manifest 
itself  in  one  way  or  another,  for  in  all  probability,  when 
the  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  and  when  we  have  calculated 
on  having  secured  a  matchless  specimen  wherewith  to 
enrich  our  collection  for  years  to  come,  it  in  a  moment 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  over  indulgence. 

The  kind  of  soil  best  suited  for  Pimelea  spectabilis  is 
three  parts  of  turfy  peat,  two  parts  silver  sand,  and  one 
part  turfy  loam  ;  let  these  be  intimately  mixed,  and  used 
in  a'perfectly  rough  state  ;  the  process  of  potting  will 
be  the  same  as  in  similar  cases.  The  plant,  if  in  a 
48  sized  pot  in  spring,  may  be  at  once  shifted  into  a 
24,  and  then  into  a  12  about  mid-summer;  let  it  be  fully 
exposed  to  light,  and  let  the  temperature  be  cool  and 
dry,  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  well  matured.  In 
autumn  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  open  air  for  a  couple 
of  months,  which  will  enable  it  to  ripen  its  wood,  taking 
care  to  remove  it  in  doors  should  heavy  rains  occur. 
Keep  it  cool  and  moderately  dry  during  winter,  and  in 
the  succeeding  spring  it  may  receive  a  final  potting,  and 
be  permitted  to  bloom.  By  such  a  course  of  treatment,  a 
rather  longer  period  will  be  required  to  produce  a  perfect 
plant ;  but  then  we  have  a  fair  right  to  calculate  on  re- 
taining it  in  our  collections  for  years  longer  than  if  pro- 
duced by  the  over  feeding  and  forcing  process.  In  course 
of  culture  very  little  training  will  be  required  with 
this  plant.  The  first  lateral  shoots  may  require  to  be 
pegged  or  tied  down  for  a  short  time,  and  also  stopped  ; 
but  these  props  may  soon  be  removed  and  the  plant  left 
without  more  than  one  stake.  It  will  then  exhibit  the 
true  character  of  a  woody  shrub,  supporting  itself  with 
perfect  impunity  without  the  aid  of  stakes,  because  it  has 
been  produced  in  a  soil  and  temperature  in  every  way 
suitable  to  it.  Pimelea  spectabilis  is  frequently  to  be 
procured  in  nurseries  grafted  on  P.  decussata,  and  it  is  by 
some  cultivators  preferred  in  this  state  ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  something  in  this,  as  the  latter  is  considered  a 
hardier  and  easily  cultivated  species,  and  not  so  subject 
to  early  and  sudden  disease  and  death  as  P.  spectabilis. 
There  are,  however,  fine  specimens,  both  grafted  and 
on  their  own  bottoms,  of  this  plant  in  many  of  our  green- 
houses, which  would  lead  us  to  question  the  propriety 
of  grafting  it,  and  induce  us  rather  to  solve  this  abstruse 
point  by  means  of  judicious  cultivation. — Duro, 


KENANTHERA.  COCCINEA. 

We  seldom  see  this  fine  Orchidaceous  plant  exhibited 
in  good  condition  at  any  of  the  floricultural  displays 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  not  even  in  those 
magnificent  collections  of  Orchidacese  which  are  brought 
to  the  Chiswick  Shows,  and  which  evince  so  much 
skill,  care,  and  attention  in  their  cultivation.  Having 
had  the  Renanthera  for  many  years  under  my  care, 
it  has  been  subjected  to  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment and  to  various  situations  in  the  houses,  with 
little  or  no  success.  It  is  true  the  plants  grew  freely 
enough,  emitting  plenty  of  roots,  but  much  to  my  disap- 
pointment there  was  no  development  of  flowers.  At  last, 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  employer,  another  mode  was 
adopted,  which  has  met  with  complete  success. 

A  strong  branch  of  Renanthera  was  fixed  with  wire  to  a 
stake  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  leav- 
ing about  12  inches  of  the  plant  above  the  end  of  the  stake ; 
the  roots  were  carefully  tied  down  in  order  that 
their  points  should  come  in  contact  with  the  stake;  the 
roots  were  then  completely  covered  with  Moss  to  the 
thickness  of  4  or  5  inches ;  the  stake  was  afterwards 
fixed  with  wire  to  the  end  of  the  house  under  the  top 
light,  which  was  made  fast ;  no  air  was  admitted  whilst 
the  plant  remained  in  that  situation,  and  care  was  taken 
that  the  point  of  the  plant  should  never  get  nearer  the 
glass  than  9  or  10  inches  ;  it  was  trained  horizontally 
under  ihe  glass.  The  roots  were  liberally  supplied  from 
the  spout  of  a  watering-pot  with  water,  which  was 
applied  at  the  top  of  the  staliethat  served  as  a  conductor 
to  the  roots.  This  kept  the  interior  of  the  Moss  in  a 
damp  stale,  and  water  was  also  occasionally  given  with  a 
syringe  to  the  whole  of  the  plant  when  it  was  not  in 
flower.  As  the  Moss  decayed  or  the  thickly-intertwined 
roots  protruded,  fresh  Moss  was  tied  on,  and  to  make  the 
whole  liave  a  lively  appearance  pieces  of  yEschynanthus 
grandillorns  were  inserted  in  the  Moss  ;  they  rooted  and 
grew  freely.  When  the  flower-scape  had  grown  about 
4  or  5  inches  in  length  (which  with  me  is  generally  about 
the  middle  of  May),  the  branch  on  which  it  was  situated 
was  gently  brought  round  towards  the  stake,  to  which  it 
was  tied  ;  by  this  m^ans  the  scape  grows  to  a  greater 
length,  and  the  flowers  are  brought  nearer  the  spectator. 
Besides,  the  gentle  strain  to  which  the  flowering  branch 
is  subjected  causes  another  branch  to  protrude  itself. 

I  have  not  been  able,  after  repeated  trials,to  get  the  same 
branch  to  produce  flowers  in  two  years  consecutively, 
but  the  same  plant  has,  nevertheless,  for  these  three 


years  past,  borne  two  scapes  of  flowers,  each  year  suc- 
cessively. Hence  the  advantage  of  having  a  succession 
of  young  stems  near  the  stake,  that  their  roots  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  damp  Moss.  Before  any  of  the  flowers 
were  expanded,  the  plant  was  removed  from  its  elevated 
situation  at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  near  the  foot-path 
in  front,  where  it  was  shaded,  which  greatly  prolongs  the 
period  of  blooming. 

I  may  here  notice,  that  the  first  scape,  this  year, 
began  to  expand  its  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  continued  in  bloom  to  the  middle  of  August ; 
the  second  came  in  flower  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  has  continued  in  bloom  to  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. A  thermometer  placed  in  front  of  the  housa 
during  the  winter  months,  ranges  from  45°  to  55°  at  8 
o'clock  A.  M. ;  but  when  the  plant  is  in  its  elevated  si- 
tuation, it  has  a  high  temperature  from  sun-heat,  and  a 
full  exposure  to  light,  which,  with  plenty  of  moisture  to 
the  roots,  are  the  essential  requisites  which  the  Renan- 
thera requires  to  make  its  flowering  certain, — James  Fal- 
coner, Cheam,  Surrey. 


NE  PLUS  MEURIS  PEAR." 

Synonym. — Nec-plus  l\Ieuris  of  Van  Mons's  Catalogrue.' 
This  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  named  in  compliment 
to  M.  Meuris,  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mons.  There  is  a 
Surpasse  Meuris,  an  early  autumn  Pear,  described  in 
Diel's  [Pomology,  where  it  is  stated  that  Pierre  Meuris 
had  the  large  nursery  de  la  Fideliie,  at  Brussels,  then 
about  to  be  destroyed,  new  streets  having  been  planned 
to  pass  through  it. 


The  Ne  plus  Meuris  has  nothing,  so  far  as  regards 
form,  that  can  tend  to  its  recommendation.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  outlines  of  specimens  grown 
against  a  wall,  and  as  a  standard,  that  its  form  is  singu- 
larly irregular,  always  jutted  out  ;  sometimes  the  projec- 
tions are  greatest  in  the  middle,  in  other  specimens  near 
the  eye  or  stalk.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  buttery, 
melting,  rich  and  sugary.  It  is  sometimes  rather  gritty 
near  the  core  ;  but  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  roots  sufiiciently  supplied  with 
moisture  when  the  fruit  is  in  a  young  state.  It  is  occa- 
sionally fit  for  use  in  December,  but  its  general  season  is 
February  and  March.  The  tree  grows  rather  upright, 
and  bears  abundantly,  forming  compact  clusters,  the 
fruit-stalks  being  very  short.  It  is  not  subject  to  canker. 
The  shoots  are  stout  and  rather  short-jointed,  of  an  olive 
colour,  irregularly  sprinkled  with  gray  specks.  Leaves 
ovate,  tapering  to  the  point,  sharply  serrated.  Flowers 
large,  petals  oval,  their  edges  scarcely  overlapping. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  limited  number  of 
good  dessert  Pears  which  keep  till  spring,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  variety  here  described  is  highly  de- 
serving of  cultivation.  Good  judges  will  excuse  its  rude 
exterior. — R.  T. 


SHANKING  OF  GRAPES. 
Deep  planting  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  this  disease.  Although  I  consider  deep  plant- 
ing a  great  evil  in  itself,  which  is  much  aggravated  if 
the  soil  is  badly  drained,  yet  I  have  observed  other 
causes  produce  shanking  in  Grapes ;  and  one  in  particular, 
with  which  I  apprehend  deep  planting  is  often  con- 
founded, namely  over-rich  Vine  borders.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  the  very  worst  results  arise  from  this, 
for  which  deep  planting  has  been  blamed.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  will  show  that  a  very  rich  soil  is  not  the 
most  suitable  for  the  Vine.  Some  years  back,  having 
had  occasion  to  prepare  two  Vine  borders,  and  being 
fond  of  experiments,  I  made  a  bottom  the  full  length 
and  width  of  the  border.  Sloping  it  outwardly  and  ter- 
minating it  with  a  drain,  I  divided  it  into  four  equal 
parts ;  the  first  part  (No.  1)  was  made  in  the  usual  way, 
and  of  the  full  size  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  very  rich  mix- 
ture of  leaf-mould,  rich  loam,  dung,  and  bones,  &c. ;  the 
next  part  (No.  2),  which  was  opposite  the  same  hous?, 
was  made  also  of  the  full  size,  thus  completing  half  the 


whole  length  of  the  border  ;  but  the  soil  for  this  part 
was  composed  of  poor  material,  namely,  fibrous  loam 
and  shingle,  i.  e.,  sand  and  stones,  which  were  taken  from 
the  bed  of  a  river.  They  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2 
of  loam  to  1  of  sand  and  pebbles.  The  divisions  of  the 
border  (Nos.  3  and  4)  of  the  next  house  were  made  to 
the  full  height,  of  the  same  poor  material  as  that  employed 
for  No.  2,  but  this  compost  extended  only  6  feet  in 
width,  and  was  banked  up  with  sand.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
were  planted  early  in  February  ;  the  Vines  for  No.  4 
being  very  small,  were  cut  back,  and  nursed  in  a  small 
forcing-house,  and  were  planted  out  in  the  first  of  June. 
A  few  days  previously  to  planting,  a  part  of  the  sand  in 
front  of  the  border  was  removed,  and  a  strong  lining  of 
hot  dung  was  applied,  covering  the  surface  of  the  border 
with  straw ;  the  hot  dung  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  Vines  became  thoroughly  established, 
which  was  in  the  end  of  July.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments in  both  houses  were  alike  in'  every  respect ;  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  was  encouraged  by  slight  fires,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Vines  in  the  partly-made 
border  Nos.  3  and  4  were  far  superior  to  those  in  the 
divisions  that  were  entirely  filled  with  new  soil ;  but 
those  planted  in  No.  4,  although  put  in  so  late,  exceeded 
all  the  others  ;  the  free  growth  induced  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  hothouse,  and  when  planted  out  encouraged 
by  the  dung  linings  that  were  applied  to  the  roots, 
proved  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  causing  a  free  circula- 
tion of  sap,  thus  maintaining  a  reciprocity  between  roots 
and  branches.  The  Vines  in  No.  4  were  superior  to 
those  in  No.  3,  which  were  superior  to  those  in  No.  2; 
and  those  in  No.  2  again  were  infinitely  superior  to  those 
in  No.  I,  although  those  in  No.  1  were  growing  in  the 
richest  soil  of  all.  The  growth  of  the  plants  in  this 
division  was  soft  and  watery,  the  eyes  were  far  apart, 
and  the  canes  were  of  a  dull  pale  colour,  whereas  the 
canes  of  those  planted  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  had  a  sound 
appearance,  and  were  of  a  bright  brown  colour;  the 
unfinished  divisions  of  the  border  Nos.  3  and  4 
received  an  addition  of  fresh  compost  the  next 
season,  and  were  finished  in  the  third  year,  with 
the  same  kind  of  poor  material  as  was  used  in  the 
first  instance,  always  leaving  a  portion  of  the  sand-bank 
standing  between  each  of  the  annual  additions.  Thus, 
if  the  border  is  finished  in  three  years,  there  will  be  two 
divisions  of  sand,  but  if  not  till  the  fourth  year,  there 
will  be  three  of  this  material.  This  system  of  border- 
making  by  intervals  is  not  only  best  as  regards  the 
growth  of  the  Vines,  but  it  offers  facilities  for  doing  the 
job  well.  The  advantage  of  having  two  or  three  divi- 
sions of  sand  and  pebbles,  a  foot  in  thiokness,  is  that  the 
roots  naturally  multiply  in  the  sand,  become  healthy  and 
numerous  in  passing  through  it,  and  with  renewed  force 
and  avidity  seize  upon  the  soil  on  the  other  side.  I  did 
not  allow  the  Vines  to  bear  fruit  until  the  third  year, 
when  liquid  manure  was  freely  applied  during  the  season 
of  rapid  growth,  for  which  the  Vines  repaid  me  with  an 
excellent  crop,  excepting  those  growing  in  the  division 
No.  1,  which  although  bearing  less  fruit,  did  not  produce 
bunches  of  a  good  colour,  and  a  few  of  the  berries  com- 
posing the  bunches  were  shanked.  Liquid  manure  was 
totally  withheld  from  this  division  during  the  nest  year, 
without  any  improvement;  straw  only  was  used  in  the 
forcing  season  for  the  protection  of  the  roots,  hot  dung 
being  scarce.  Here  I  would  advise  young  gardeners  to 
be  cautious  how  they  apply  hot  stable-dung  to  the  roots 
of  early-forced  Vines,  unless  they  can  command  a 
full  supply — and  then  great  caution  is  necessary.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  with  all  our  improremeDts  in 
heating,  some  plan  has  not  yet  been  devised,  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  the  Vine,  for  judiciously  heating  the 
border.  I  should  be  inclined  to  try  what  earthen  pipes 
would  do,  embedded  in  the  soil,  in  connection  with  a 
steam  apparatus  or  hot-air  chamber. 

I  have  found  the  practice  of  protecting  the  Vine  bor- 
der with  straw,  particularly  beneficial  in   March,  April 
and  Slay,  when  the  days  are  clear  and  warm  and  tht 
nights  cold  and  frosty  ;  the  straw  is  drawn  to  one  side 
during  the  hours  of  strong  sunshine,  exposing  the  soli 
to  its  genial  influence  ;  towards  sunset  the  straw  isagair 
spread  over  the  border,  and  being  a  good  non-conductoi 
it  retains  in  the  border  much  of  the  solar  heat.     If  per 
sons  not  having  better  means  of  heating  the  border  wil 
adopt  this  plan,   they  will  find  a  great  improvement  ii 
their  Grapes.     1  always  cover  after  an  application  o 
liquid  manure,  as  it  in  some  measure  prevents  the  am 
monia  from  escaping,  and  the  heat  of  the  border  froD 
being  lost ;  for  with  the  escape  of  watery  vapour  more  o 
less  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  earth.     This  should  fa 
guarded   against   where   forcing  is  going   forward  ;  fo 
though  the  fluids  may  be  always   in   motion,   yet  tb 
absorbing  powers  of  the  plant  become  less  active  whe 
the  roots  are  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.     The  fori 
going  case,  as  well  as   many  similar  ones  with  which 
am  acquainted,  enables  me  to  say,  that  many  of  our  dii 
appointments  in  the  successful  culture  of  the  V;ne  ms 
be   traced   to  over-rich  borders  ;    the   enormous   mai 
usually  put  together   naturally  produces   a  crude   U1 
healthy  action  long  before  the  young  Vines  gain  suf 
cient  strength  to  digest  or  assimilate  the  rich  storeii 
prematurely  provided  for  them.     In  the  south  of  Ital 
where  the  climate  is  matchless,  in  some  districts  the  s 
has  been   found   to   be   too   rich   for   the    Vine.     T! 
growers  there  have  found  that  a  light  soil  favoured  \ 
irrigation  is  best,   and  my  own  experience  supports  tl 
inference.     I    can   see   no  difficulty   in   obtaining  fi 
Grapes  if  the  house  is  well  ventilated,  and  admits  plen 
of  light,  and  the  border  a  sloping  one,  well-drained,  a 
made  of  loam  well  incorporated  with  sand.    Due  rega 
must,  however,  be  paid  to  thinning  out  of  the  ben 
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early  and  carefully  ;  and  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
thinning  the  white  Raisin  Grape,  which  always  produced 
shanked  fruit,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark. 

This  Vine  bears  large  bunches,  and  the  foot-stalks  of 
the  berries  are  also  large  :  a  bunch  thinned  out  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  when  very  small,  had  many  shanked 
berries  in  it ;  one  thinned  out  a  second  time  when  half 
grown,  produced  a  greater  number  of  shanked  berries 
than  the  former;  and  a  bunch  which  was  arranged  so  as 
not  to  require  thinning,  had  not  a  single  bad  Grape  in  it; 
whereas,  one  similarly  arranged,  with  the  shoulders 
rather  twisted  or  turned  short  in  tying,  had  several  bad 
berries  on  the  twisted  shoulders ;  and  finally,  a  bunch 
thinned  when  very  small,  by  cutting  the  berries  in  the 
middle  to  prevent  wounding  of  the  foot-stalks,  had  not 
one  bad  berry.  Thus  it  appears  that  shanking  is  pro- 
duced independently  of  the  border  ;  indeed,  the  other 
kinds  growing  in  the  same  border  and  in  the  same  liouse, 
produced  very  fine  fruit. 

Whenever  I  find  a  Vine-border  too  rich,  1  work  into  it  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  j  but  now  that  tanks  for  liquid  ma- 
nure are  so  generally  in  use,  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
using  so  much  dung  and  other  rich  materials  in  forming 
borders.  Liquid  manure  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
auxiliary  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cultivator.  We  con- 
structed tanks  here  last  summer  for  collecting  it,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  example  hasalread;  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  neighbourhood. — H.  Bowers^  Busbridge, 

Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Tulips. — Though  your  correspondent  has 
not  fully  stated  his  case  (see  p.  38),  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  mouldy  disease  in  his  Tulip  bulbs  arose  from  his 
dressing  them  immediately  on  taking  them  up — that  is, 
entirely  removing  the  stem  and  roots.  About  an  inch  of 
the  stem,  and  all  the  adhering  roots,  should  be  left  on  for 
a  month,  that  the  superabundant  moisture  in  the  bulbs 
may  have  a  natural  outlet  by  which  to  escape.  The  first 
year  of  my  growing  Tulips,  I  committed  the  error  of 
removing  all  these  parts  at  once,  and  though  every  other 
due  precaution  was  taken  in  harvesting  them,  three- 
fourths  were  affected  with  the  dry  mouldy  disease  alluded 
to.  Let  your  correspondent  eschew  salt  in  his  manage- 
mentof  Tulips.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
had,  on  two  occasions,  fine  collections,  value  1000/., 
destroyed  by  an  enemy  strewing  salt  on  his  beds,  as  was 
proved  by  analysis  of  the  soil.  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  further  hint.  When  the  foliage  of  Tulips, 
just  where  it  appears  above  ground,  exhibits  canker  or 
rot,  let  the  soil  be  wholly  removed,  till  the  aCfected  bulb 
be  completely  laid  bare,  though  undisturbed  ;  then  care- 
fully strip  off  every  portion  of  foliage  that  exhibits  disease; 
and  also  scrape  cautiously  with  a  penknife  that  part  of 
the  bulb  in  which  it  was  inserted,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with 
dry  sand  :  the  top  awning  should  also  be  kept  on  till 
taking-up  time.  On  account  of  want  of  protection  from 
rain  and  snow,  ray  Tulips,  some  years  ago,  were  all 
affected  with  rot  in  the  foliage.  One-half  of  them,  which 
were  treated  as  just  described,  were  saved  ;  the  rest, 
which  were  left  to  themselves,  perished.  The  course  re- 
commended is  a  very  old  one,  but  seldom  acted  on,  from 
doubts  of  its  efficacy  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  its 
being  a  remedy,  and  the  only  one  ;  as  might  be  expected, 
but  few  of  the  bulbs  which  have  thus  suffered  will  bloom 
the  following  year. — F.  B.  Horner,  M.D. 

Small  Birds. — I    observe    the    most    extraordinary 
differences  of  opinion  among  your  correspondents  ;  some 
advocating  the  cause  of  birds,  and  others  wishing  their 
destruction.     I   am   no   naturalist,   or  skilled  in  orni- 
thology, neither  do  I  watch   the  motions  of  birds,  as 
some  people  do,  for  hours  together,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  habits  of  life,  and  the  modes   by  which  they 
procure  their  food.     I  am  willing  to  admit,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  that  birds  devour  many  insects,  but  I 
want  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  my  own  eyes  to  be 
able  to  testify  the  frightful  devastation  these  creatures 
make.     1  suspect  that  those  persons  who  profess  such 
great  regard  for  birds,  are  none  of  them  market-gardeners, 
or,  in  other  words,  men  who  gain  their  daily  bread  by 
their    horticultural    produce.      I   conclude    a   market- 
gardener,  who  possessed  a   Cherry   orchard,  would  not 
stand  up  in  defence  of  blackbirds  that  stole  his  Cherries, 
not  merely  one  by  one,  but  fled  off  with  whole  bunches 
at  a  time.     Would  he  be  favourable  to  tits  when  he  saw 
them   boring   holes   at   the  foot-stalks  of  his   choicest 
Pears,  long  before  they  were  ripe,  and  thereby  entirely 
spoiling  the  sale  of  them  ?     Or  would  he  be  so  tender- 
hearted as  to  spare  bulfinches,  and   other  birds,  which, 
in  the  winter  season,  were  engaged  in  picking  out  every 
blossom-bud  from  his  standard  Green  Gages,  and  thereby 
not  only  depriving  him  of  all  hopes  of  a  crop,  but  also 
seriously  injuring  the  wood  of  his  trees  into  the  bar- 
gain ?     The   productions   of  our   gardens   are  not  the 
natural  food    of  British    birds,  inasmuch   as    hardly  a 
fruit  tree  can  be  named  but  what  is  an  exotic,  and  has 
been  brought  over  here  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  birds  are  not  satisfied  with  the  plentiful  provision 
with  which  Nature  has  stocked  the  country  during  the 
summer  months,  but  acquire  an  aitificial  taste  for  foreign 
fruits,  by  poaching  those  commodities  which  man,  and 
not  Providence,  has  introduced  into  this  island.     Birds 
are   the    very   worst   of    thieves,   and,   like    all    other 
marauders,  follow  the  policy  of  quartering  on  the  enemy. 
Your  correspondent  from  Stowmarket  says,  "  It  is  quite 
possible  to   grow  fruit  and  Peas  without  waging   war 
against   the  birds."     This  I   totally   deny  in   my   own 
person.     I  have  a  large  kitchen-garden,  and  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  given  up  raising  Peas,  as  birds 
eat   them   all  in    defiance   of  every   precaution.      Last 
springj  in  order  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  I  broke  up 


some  ground  in  a  Grass  meadow  far  removed  from  my 
garden,  and  where  I  had  never  seen  birds  resort.  From 
nine  rows  of  Peas,  each  53  feet  long,  I  solemnly  declare 
not  even  a  single  dish  ever  came  to  my  table.  The  tits 
and  other  birds  followed  me,  and  bored  holes  in  the 
pods  when  about  half  formed,  and  extracted  all  the 
diminutive  Peas  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  actually 
picked  off  wantonly  a  vast  number  of  the  blossoms. 
It  may  be  said,  why  did  I  not  hire  a  bird-keeper? 
To  ask  this  question  is  to  ask  why  I  did  not  put 
myself  to  a  weekly  expense  for  nearly  four  months 
in  the  year ;  and  the  very  asking  it  would  be  an 
admission  that  birds  are  a  pestilence,  and  that  a  hired 
security  is  necessary  for  a  gardener's  protection.  As 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature,  I  strongly 
approve  of  the  advice  of  the  individual  who  recommends 
suet  and  nux  vomica  for  the  destruction  of  birds,  inas- 
much as  to  lose  the  entire  produce  from  477  feet  of  Pea 
ground  is  no  small  curse  to  a  gardener.  I  have  ac- 
tually been  obliged  to  request  the  farmers  to  supply  me 
with  Peas  from  their  fields,  as  I  can  raise  none  of  my 
own  ;  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  your  readers 
will  espouse  the  cause  of  birds  against  all  gardeners  suf- 
fering like  myself,  merely  because  these  winged  enemies 
are  pretty  creatures,  and  some  of  them  are  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  singing.  Your  correspondent  from  Stow- 
market says,  "  Birds  have  enemies  enough  in  Nature  to 
keep  them  down,  without  the  aid  of  man."  This 
assertion  is  a  decided  fallacy.  Fortunately,  boys 
have  naturally  a  strong  propensity  to  take  nests, 
for  without  such  assistance  the  birds  would  multiply  so 
as  to  render  the  country  insupportable,  though  this 
very  same  gentleman  considers  their  destruction 
as  a  national  calamity.  A  very  sensible  writer  in  your 
Paper,  who  signs  his  name  "  Dodman,"  says  he  should 
not  have  a  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Pea,  or  Strawberry, 
unless  he  covered  the  whole  with  nets.     No  trifling  eX' 


evolved  to  raise  the  thermometer  a  degree.  In  this  strait, 
I  was  driven,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  act-upon  the 
disregarded  advice  of  my  friend  the  gardener.  I  placed 
my  plants  in  these  cold  frames  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  before  the  middle  of  July  I  cut  fine  fruit  of 
good  flavour,  but  the  crop  was  scanty,  not  averaging 
more  than  one  to  a  plant.  This  last  season  the  same 
thing — I  mean  the  non-fermenting  of  the  dung — hap- 
pened to  me  again  ;  but,  satisfied  now  that  bottom-heat 
was  not  the  sine  qua.  non  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  it, 
I  planted  my  Melons  once  more  in  these  cold  frames, 
and  had  excellent  success,  both  as  to  flavour,  weight,  and 
number  of  fruit.  In  other  lights  that  had  been  used  for 
Early  Potatoes,  I  grew  Melons  with  no  other  preparation 
than  removing  the  light  mould,  and  substituting  heavier  ; 
and  here,  also,  I  had  excellent  success  as  to  health  of 
plants,  and  weight,  and  number  of  fruit ;  but  I  had  given 
them  scarcely  a  foot's  depth  of  mould,  and  the  flavour 
was  injured  by  the  roots  obtaining  too  ready  access  to 
the  rich  body  of  rotten  dung  that  had  served  for  the 
Potatoes.  In  another  light  I  grew  the  Beechwood 
Melon  with  bottom-heat  just  to  start  the  plants,  but 
there  were  no  linings  used.  All  the  Vines  were  most 
healthy  and  thriving,  and  I  had  not  occasion  till  late  in 
the  season  to  remove  a  leaf.  I  cut  fine  fruit  of  3  lbs. 
on  the  20th  of  June  ;  and  altogether  my  crop  averaged 
more  than  six  fruit  to  a  light,  a  good  sprinkling  of  them 
weighing  4  lbs.,  and  several  reaching  to  nearly  5  lbs.  I 
saw  a  good  many  Melons  under  cultivation  in  different 
gardens  last  year,  and  by  far  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  a  range  of  lights  grown,  like  my  own,  without 
artificial  heat  at  all. —  Theia. 

Hares  and  Rabhils. — We  have  been  much  troubled 
with  them  for  years,  and  have  tried  tar,  oil,  soot,  lime, 
string  tarred  and  oiled,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  the 
autumn  of  1843,  we  had  a  fine  plantation  of  Sturmer  Pippins 
spoiled  in  one  night,  as  well  as  other  young  Apple-trees. 


pense   this,  to   be  subjected  to,  on  account  of  a  set  of  |  So  very  destructive  were  these  creatures  that  we  deter 


harpies — as  bad  in  their  way  as  those  which  Virgil  has 
pourtrayed  in  the  "  yEneid.''  This  individual  is 
prudently  prepared  with  means  of  defence.  I  always 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  appear  to  have  about 
them  such  trebly-distilled  essence  of  tenderness,  nor  do 
I  give  them  full  credit  for  it.  I  have  known  persons 
who  would  have  appeared  horrified  at  the  bare  idea  of 
killing  a  robin,  or  shooting  a  blackbird,  yet  feel  no  com- 
punction at  having  lobsters  boiled  alive,  or  having  eels 
stripped  of  their  skin  when  quite  alive,  and  left  to  writhe 
with  agony  in  a  burning-hot  frying-pan. — FurihusHostis. 
Destruction  of  Small  Birds. — In  reply  to  "Dodman" 
(p.  21),  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  whole  family  of  tits  are 
greedily  fond  of  suet,  bruised  Hemp-seed,  and  of  the 
seeds  of  Sunflowers  in  particular.  If  some  of  these  luxu- 
ries be  strewn  about  on  the  ground,  and  the  traps  placed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  some  one  of  the  tribe  is  sure 
to  fall  a  victim  to  his  curiosity  ;  for  when  the  supply  on 
the  ground  becomes  scanty,  Tom  will  most  systema- 
tically inspect  the  cages,  and  seeing  therein  a  tempting 
lump  of  suet,  or  his  still  more  favourite  Sunflower-seed, 
he  will  pop  down,  nothing  doubting,  and  at  once  be  se- 
cured by  the  wily  spring.  I  wish  your  correspondent 
resided  in  my  vicinity — I  would  gladly  give  him  what  he 
requires  ;  for  I  always  have  a  number  of  these  beautiful 
little  fellows  at  work  in  a  large  wire  cage,  where  their 
diverting  gambols  are  exhibited  with  excellent  effect. 
The  cost  of  their  keep  is  only  nominal ;  it  seems,  there- 
fore, an  unnecessary  branch  of  "  political  economy"  to 
kill  them  outright.  I  must  still  persist  in  thinking,  un- 
til more  proof  is  adduced  to  the  contrary,  that  these 
young  gentlemen  do  infinitely  more  good  than  harm,  for 
they  annihilate  insects  by  the  million  ;  at  all  events,  they 
should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. — 
fVm.  Kidd,  New-road,  Hammersmith, 

Melons. — Some  very  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  at- 
tempted to  grow  Melons,  I  was  quite  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  their  cultivation  was  a  thing  of  no  inconsider- 
able difficulty.  I  consulted,  for  instruction,  I  know  not 
how  many  books,  and  was  at  pains  to  converse  on  the 
subject  with  any  gardener  that  fell  in  way,  and  I  was  met 
at  every  turn  and  in  all  quarters  by  similar  directions 
as  to  the  importance  of  a  regular  and  well-maintained 
high  temperature.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a  rubric  of 
gardening,  of  unquestioned  authority,  that  bottom-heat 
to  the  Melon,  like  action  to  the  orator,  was,  above  others, 
the  one  thing  needful.  Now,  mine  is  a  very  small  sub- 
urban garden,  open  altogether  to  the  back  windows  of 
the  house  ;  and  as  the  unsightliness  and  dirt  attendant 
upon  a  succession  of  manure  linings  would  therefore  be 
objectionable,  I  determined,  though  rather  hopeless  of 
success,  to  try  if  2  feet  0  inches  or  so  of  stable  dung, 
just  to  start  the  plants,  might  not  answer  the  purpose 
tolerably  well.  'The  first  year  my  success  was  rather 
equivocal,  or,  indeed,  not  equivocal  at  all ;  most  of  my 
plants  got  sadly  infested  with  the  green-fly,  and  my  crop 
of  fruit  was  neither  numerous  nor  of  good  quality.  Still, 
as  there  appeared  to  me  no  certain  evidence  of  the 
failure  being  attributable  to  the  want  of  renewed  or 
maintained  heat,  I  prepared  the  following  season  to  "  try 
again."  In  the  mean  time  I  met  with  a  gardener  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  successful  Melon-grower. 
He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  if  you  want  fruit  early,  that  is,  to 
cut  Melons  in  May,  why  then,  to  be  sure,  you  must  have 
linings  to  keep  the  heat  up;  but  if  you  will  be  content 
with  a  later  crop,  you  may  grow  capital  Melons  without 
bottom-heat  at  all."  This  heresy,  as  I  then  considered 
it,  I  did  not  venture  to  follow,  but  prepared  my  beds  of 
stable-dung  as  before.  But,  behold  !  whether  from  the 
coldness  of  the  wet  soil  (they  were  sunk  full  two  feet  in 
the  ground),  or  from  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  the 
materials  never  fermented,   and   not  heat  enough   was 


mined  upon  having  every  plant  of  Crab  and  Apple  re- 
moved into  another  garden  ;  but  one  of  our  men  observ- 
ing that  he  had  seen  brimstone  tried,  and  that  it  had  the 
desired  effect,  we  immediately  set  to  work,  and  made  a 
quantity  of  matches,  like  those  used  for  suffocating 
bees,  and  stuck  them  about  the  ground  (the  matches 
were  not  lighted),  and  since  using  the  sulphur  not  a  leaf 
has  been  touched.  As  to  rabbits  not  eating  Rhododen-  . 
drons,  we  have  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  on  a  piece  of 
land  where  we  have  not  used  matches,  the  Rhododen- 
drons are  bitten  off  as  clean  as  if  the  pruning  shears  had 
been  at  work  on  them.  In  very  severe  weather  rabbits 
have  been  known  to  attack  and  bark  the  stems  of  Stan- 
dard Roses.  We  melted  the  sulphur  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
when  hot  dipped  the  matches,  which  were  made  by 
winding  tow,  rags,  or  anything  we  could  lay  hold  of 
round  sticks  and  firmly  binding  it  on. — 5.  and  J.  Dilli- 
stone,  N'urseries,  Slurmere. 

Propagation  by  Leaves. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
the  last  three  years  of  raising  Camellia  stocks  from 
leaves,  and  I  consider  the  plan  an  excellent  one.  The 
Camellia  pffioniflora  being  the  strongest  growing  sort 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  one  I  select  for  the 
purpose.  In  March,  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  cut  off  as 
many  leaves  close  to  the  branch  as  I  want,  taking,  of 
course,  the  buds  off  with  them.  The  leaves  are  potted 
immediately  in  48-sized  pots,  in  peat  and  sand,  and  are 
placed  about  one-third  their  depth  into  the  soil,  and  the 
pots  are  then  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  where  no  fire-heat  is 
employed;  they  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  kept 
moderately  moist,  and  shaded  when  necessary.  These 
leaves  strike  root,  grow  vigorously,  and  in  two  seasons 
make  good  stocks  for  grafting  on.  This  mode  of  raising 
Camellia  stocks  is  very  convenient,  for  it  is  often  easier 
to  procure  leaves  than  grafts,  and  the  plan  answers  well 
when  leaves  are  sent  from  a  distance.  In  April,  1843, 
a  blossom  of  a  new  double  Camellia  was  sent  to  me  ;  it 
had  travelled  upwards  of  300  miles,  and  was  so  dry  that  ' 
I  could  not  discover  its  colour  ;  there  were,  however, 
two  or  three  leaves  attached  to  it,  one  of  which  was 
treated  as  above,  and  I  have  now  from  it  a  very  strong 
plant,  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  producing  nine  flower, 
buds  ready  to  expand.  The  plant  has  been  stopped 
twice  in  order  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  branches,  which 
are  now  11  in  number;  the  circumference  of  the  stem  is 
Ij  inch  at  the  bottom.  I  likewise  raise  Orange  stocks 
in  a  similar  manner  :  the  leaves  are  cut  off  in  August, 
and  are  potted  but  not  covered  with  hand-glasses.  The 
stocks  which  I  use  for  Orange  grafting  are  Citrons,  which 
being  strong  growers,  make  excellent  plants  by  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  Citrons,  I  imagine,  may  however  be 
grown  much  quicker  by  putting  in  the  leaves  in 
February  instead  of  in  August.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  grafted  by  the 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August. — J.  Markham,  The 
Gardens,  Hewell. 

Horticultural  Society. — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  a  subject 
well  deserving  their  consideration,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  comfort  of  a  very  deserving  body — the  exhibitors. 
Many  of  us,  after  a  hard  and  late  day's  work  of  prepara- 
tion, have  to  start  at  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  days  of  exhibition,  to  arrive  at  Cbiswickin  due  ti  ..e. 
I  need  hardly  say  how  welcome  would  be  a  cup  ol  tea 
or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  preparatory  to  staging 
our  plants.  Though  hurriedly  got,  it  would  be  a  great 
refreshment,  and  readily  paid  for  to  a  respectable  pur- 
veyor. Again,  at  10  o'clock,  when  we  have  to  retire  for 
the  Judges  to  examine  our  productions,  to  what  desir. 
able  place  can  we  go  ?  Complaints  arp  made  of  our 
reeking  of  Tobacco-smoke,  &c. ;  but  if  we  are  forced  by 
imperious  necessity  to  the  pot-house— of  the  pot-house 
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wema^t  be  flavoured.  If  the  Society  will  piovide  us 
with  refreehments,  aod  rooms  at  moderate  charges,  we 
sliall  be  justly  open  to  censure  if  we  choose  the  ale- 
house. I  offer  the  hint  in  a  spirit  which  I  hope  will 
claim'  for  it  indulgent  attention. — A'.  [We  are  happj 
to  say  that  tl.e  wishes  of  our  correspondent  have  been 
anticipa'td.  The  subject  has  for  some  time  been  uudrr 
consideration,  and  it  has  been  recently  ordered  by  the 
Council  that  a  room  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
exhibitors  to  obtain  sulslantiat  refreshment  in  the  garden. 
Indeed  the  work  has  actually  commenced,  by  pulling 
down  some  sheds  on  the  site  of  which  the  proposed  room 
is  to  be  erected.] 

Johnson's  "Gardeners'  Almanack." — Surely  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Almanack,  is  not  wrong  in  stating  that 
Captain  Thurtell's  Pelargoniums  are  surpassed  by  none, 
for  they  obtained  two  prizes  at  Bath,  another  at  Torquay, 
and  a  third  at  the  Botanical  Society's  Show  in  Regent's 
Park.  No  one  can  dispute  ihe  excellence  of  the  Pelar- 
goniums grown  by  Beck,  Foster,  Lyne,  and  others;  but 
that  Captain  Thurtell's  are  equally  excellent,  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  detracting  from  their  merits. — XJl. 

The  Calendar. — *'  Quercus"  having  requested  iuforma- 
tionfrom  the  correspondent  who  writes  the  .\rboricuUural 
part  of  the  Calendar  as  to  what  he  means  by  "judicious 
pruning,"  we  publish  the  following  reply  : — "  I  consider 
judicious  pruning  to  consist  in  removing  the  dead  branches 
from  resinous  trees;  in  hard  wood,  as  Oak,  &c.,  the 
balancing  their  branches  by  shortening  unsightly  or  ill- 
disposed  shoots  which  may  be  taking  p.'-ecedence  of  more 
suitable  ones.  This  I  would  commence  to  do  the  third 
or  fcurth  year  after  planting,  and  at  intervals  of  4  or  S 
years  for  10  or  15  years,  remo'-ing  at  the  same  time  one 
tier  of  the  lower  shoots,  vhich  may  be  done  without 
making  a  wound  that  could  be  detected  after  a  season  or 
two.  B)  these  means  I  am  convinced  that  better  timber, 
greater  bulk,  and  increased  growth,  can  be  obtained  than 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  treating  young  woods.  In 
many  places  nothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  joung 
plantations;  and  where  these  have  been  allowed  to  attain 
a  considerable  size  without  timtly  pruning,  then  "Qoer- 
cua"  may  be  right,  but  from  what  pe  have  experienced, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  advantages  we  state  are  ob- 
tained by  early  attention  to  judicious  pruning,  as  well 
as  thinning." — —  In  a  late  Calendar,  under  the  head 
"Vineries,"  the  writer's  remarks  astonish  me  not  a 
little.  He  considers  it  an  unlucky  circumstance  where 
Vines  are  planted  outside  tl  e  house.  Would  he  inform 
us  whether  Vines  succeed  best  planted  inside  or  outside 
the  house  }  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  latttr  method,  being  convinced  that  the  roots  can  I.e 
more  judiciously  treated  than  when  they  are  half  roasted 
among  flues,  as  is  often  the  case.  They  have  also  the 
advantage  of  receiving  better  supplies  of  light,  air,  and 
moisture,  which  are  the  great  stimulants  of  vegetation. 
He  further  recommends  producing  a  heat  of  abou'  70°, 
by  fertLcnting  matter  on  the  border.  This  I  consider 
much  too  strong  for  the  roots,  especially  thrse  near  the 
surface,  where  they  ought  to  be  ;  45^  or  50°  I  cjnsider 
snfScient  at  any  period  of  forcing — A.  Norlandcr. 

The  Vestiges  of  Creation. — Is  it  not  essential  to  the 
consistency  of  any  one  who  holds  that  the  higher  ordeis 
of  animals  have  originated,  by  a  process  of  gradual  im- 
provement, in  those  lower  on  the  scale  of  being,  that  he 
admit  the  probability  of  beings  of  a  higher  status  than 
our  own,  but  ascending  from  man,  hereafter  OL-cnpying 
our  place  in  the  world  .'  The  kind  and  degree  of  truth 
wh'ch  there  is  in  such  an  idea,  as  well  as  the  complete 
refutation  of  it  as  it  would  be  generally  understood,  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  concluding  passages  of  Mr. 
Miller's  work  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  entitled  "  New 
Walks  in  an  Old  Field" — a  work  which  deserves  perusal 
not  merely  on  accoutjt  of  its  geologiral  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  literary  value. — M.S. 

Allotment  System. — This  is  not  free  from  evil.  An 
industr'ous  man  Las  a  cottage  with  a  small  garden — his 
own  property.  He  grows  Carnations,  which  he  is  very 
fond  of.  Taking  care  always  to  stick  to  those  sorts  most 
in  demand,  and  baling  a  first-rate  character  for  integrity, 
every  one  is  willing  to  exchange  with,  or  purchase  from 
him.  In  this  way  he  has  grown  a  fair  stock  for  some 
time  at  little  expanse.  But  latterly  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  has  introduced  the  allotment  system.  Since 
then,  my  friend  can  keep  nothing.  His  best,  or  rathei 
strongest  plants,  are  telecfed  by  plunderers  when  potted 
out  in  spring — nay,  he  can  hardly  keep  an  emptj  flowe-- 
pot.  The  thieves  a-e  supprsed  t)  be  ceitaiu  mechanics, 
who  never  had  gsrdt-ns  before.  Gentlemen  should  be 
careful  to  let  their  gardens  only  to  persons  of  good 
character.  But  will  they  ever  be  s",  especially  when  they 
have  a  political  intereft  in  vie*  ?  If  not,  they  are  but 
rearing  a  set  of  thievfs,  t"  prey  on  the  crmmunity. —  O. 
Frames. — The  frost  being  very  severe  with  us  on  the 
12tb  and  13th  ult.,  I  put  half  a  rushlight  into  the  frame 
(see  ]».  869,  1C44,)  each  nit,ht,  and  it  proved  just  too 
much;  for,  on  uncovering  on  the  14rh,  1  found  one  half 
of  my  plants  quite  fresh  and  green,  while  the  other  por- 
tion, although  not  frozen,  had  the  appearance  of  having 
Buffered  from  a  July  sun.  I  keep  all  my  hardy  plants  in 
one  half,  and  the  more  delicate  in  the  other.  The  first 
I  had  thoroughly  watered  a  fevv  days  before  the  frost 
commenced  ;  the  other  I  had  left  mucli  drier.  I  exa- 
mined the  plants  on  both  sides,  and  found  that  unless 
my  seedlings  were  immediately  wa'ered,  I  should  lose 
them  all;  therefore,  although  it  froze  sharply  at  the 
time,  I  was  obliged  to  convey  them  to  the  house.  I 
there  placed  them  in  a  room  without  fire,  and  at  night  1 
had  them  put  on  an  old  tea-tray  and  conveyed  to  a  room 
in  which  the  fire  was  extinguished.  I  then  watered  them 
copiously,  and  although  thegrea'.er  part  were  Cineraria?, 


friiijuias,  anti  Pelargoniums  that  were  sown  in  Septem- 
ber last,  I  have  lost  but  two.  Can  the  lime- wash  assist  in 
drying  the  air.'  I  have  restored  the  seedlings  to  their 
places,  and  they  are  doing  well,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
plants  to  look  more  healthy  than  they  all  do  at  this  time. 
—  P.  S.  t»w>^ 

Laurel  versus  Rabbits. — *'  Tizy'*  says,  in  the  year 
1838,  rabbits  destroyed  Laurels  2  inches  and  more  in  dia- 
meter, in  his  grounds,  by  peeling  them— of  course  we 
infer  they  eat  the  bark.  I  have  unfortunately  lost  a  cow 
this  season,  from  eating  leaves  of  the  common  Laurel ; 
on  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  the  leavescontainedprussic 
acid,  which  produced  apoplexy  and  death.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  as  the  cow  died 
about  hal'-an-hour  after  the  leaves  had  been  eaten,  and 
other  appearances  go  to  strengthen  the  supi-osition.  If, 
in  this  case,  leaves  poisoned  a  cow,  upon  what  principle 
did  the  rabbits  escape  the  like  consequence  ?  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  rabbits  did  not  bark  the 
trees  ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  leaves  should  contain 
prussic  acid,  and  not  the  bark. — J.  J .  F . 

Galvanic  Protectors. — I  have  i  ever  seen,  nor  met 
with  any  one  who  has  used  them.  Does  not  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  &c.,  render  them  useless  in  a  while?  Woold 
they  effectually  prevent  the  ingress  of  slugs,  supposing  a 
frame  to  stand  on  four  feet,  bound  with  protectors  ?  In 
summer,  feeders  filled  with  lime-«ater  keep  out  most 
insects,  but  in  winter  they  would  be  ciacked  the  first 
frost.  However,  perhaps  salt  placed  in  the  feeders 
might  answer,  but  would  be  tiresome  to  renew.  Would 
any  cheap  poison,  as  arsenic,  &c.,  answer .'  Leaden 
pans  would  be  very  costly.  Would  cast-iron  ones, 
dipped  in  tar,  serve  the  purpose  ? — G. 

Basl. — As  the  season  for  grafting  is  approaching,  men 
in  bad  weather  might  be  employed  in  rendering  pieces 
of  bast  matting  waterproof.  It  is  done  as  follows  : — 
Dissolve  in  the  proportion  of  a  cake  of  white  Windsor 
soap  ia  a  pint  and  a  half  of  soft  water ;  soak  the  bast  in 
it  24  hours  ;  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and, 
after  pressing  the  bast  as  dry  as  possible,  lay  it  in  the 
solution  24  hours;  then  dry  it,  and  it  will  be  impervious 
to  wa'er.  If  required  in  a  hurry,  12  hours  will  do,  but 
24  are  better.  P.S.  Your  pririter  made  a  mistake  in 
making  me  say  ihat  I  put  one-fourth  of  ashes  in  my 
frame  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  "4  inches." — i'.  X. 

Ranunculus,  to  Flower  Early  in  Pots. — I  find  the 
roots  germinate  more  quickly  and  stronger,  when  placed 
in  dimp  earth  about  a  fortnight  before  planting.  I  put 
a  thin  layer  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot,  then 
a  layer  of  roots,  and  so  on  till  'he  pot  is  filled  ;  of  course, 
thev  are  kept  in  the  house  till  planted. — X.  X. 

Imagination, — Lately  it  was  sta'ed  in  the  Chronicle 
that  earth-worms,  from  14  to  20  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  severe  frost,  cast  up  their  dirt  on  gravel 
walks,  lawns,  &c.  &c.  Do  they  not  cast  it  up  freely  in 
autumn,  during  wet  weather  ?  Is  this  a  sign  of  storm  ? 
Did  they,  then,  whisper  anythirig  to  "  J.  B.  B."  about 
the  storm  .'  As  to  the  wrens,  ou  the  eveniog  of  the  8th 
Dec.,  roosting  in  an  old  hollow  Ivy-covered  stem — this 
I  make  no  wonder  of  ;  for  the  weather  was  cold,  and  we 
were  filling  our  icehouse  on  the  lOih  Dec.  That  was  a 
better  sign  of  frost. — A  Constant  Reader, 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — In  March  last  I  sprinkled  a  little 
of  this  over  a  part  of  the  beds  where  Carrots,  Cabbages, 
Radish,  and  Lettuce  had  been  sown.  The  weather  was 
very  dry,  but  the  nitrate  kept  the  soil  moist,  and  I 
thought  the  plants  where  it  was  applied  came  up  sooner 
and  grew  faster.  I  regretted  afterwards  that  I  had  not 
used  it  in  the  same  way  for  the  Onions,  which  seemed 
greatly  checked  by  the  droughr.  Perhaps  when  common 
salt  is  applied  over  the  seed,  it  benefits  the  crop  in  a 
similar  way.  I  fancied  that  nitrate  of  soda,  or  salt,  or 
alum,  might  be  employed  in  compost  for  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Polyanthuses,  i&c,  and  that  by  preserving  more 
moisture  in  the  soil  it  might  obvia'e  the  necessity  of 
frequeut  oatering.  If  you  give  me  any  encouragement, 
I  will  Diake  up  a  little  comp.  st  now,  to  try  it.  I  have 
occasionally  used  alum  in  potting  Carnation-layers,  and 
they  mostly  kept  moit-t  all  winter;  but  I  doubt  whether 
rhe  plants  thrive  well,  though  I  am  sure  they  flower  no 
worse  for  it. —  G. —  [Better  try  muriate  of  lime  for  this 
purpose.] 

Proteclion  of  Plants.  —  On  reading  the  Leading 
Article  (p.  3),  which  stated  that  it  was  the  silliness  of 
the  atmosphere  in  sheltered  situations,  in  connection 
with  perfect  drainage,  that  accounted  for  the  non-injury 
of  half-hardy  plants,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  fine 
gauze-wire  possesses  the  property  of  preventing  a  corres- 
ponding action  between  internal  and  external  fluids  (as 
I  in  the  Davj-lampJ,  whether  by  the  covering  of  a  piece 
of  ground — say  a  small  flower-garden —wilh  fine  gauze- 
wire,  suflicif  ntly  high  to  admit  of  a  person  walking  under 
\  it,  we  might  keep  a  perlectly  still  atmosphere,  and  might 
grow  most  of  the  more  hardy  greenhouse-plants  in  per- 
'ect  health,  with  no  care  but  that  of  cleaning.  With 
meshes  ^  or  ^  of  an  inch  in  size,  the  obstruction  of 
light  would  be  but  triflin?,  particularly  if  the  wire  was  of 
copper,  which  would  rrot  require  painting.  In  the  green- 
house here,  the  lights  where  air  is  given  are  fitted  with 
moieable  wire-work,  for  the  purpose  o(  excluding  wasps, 
Grapes  being  grown  up  Ihe  rafters;  by  using  the  wire- 
work  this  winter.  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  air,  without  exposing  the  plauts  to  cold  currents  of 
air. — B    B.  Billington,  Elmham  Hull  Gardens. 

Jbottettes. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Jan.2\. — K.    H.    Solly,   Hsq.,  in  the  chair.     Mrs. 
Stackbouse   Acton,   and    S.   L,    Stephens,    Esq.,    were 
elected  Fellows  ;    and  W.   Rich,  Esq.,  of  Washington, 


and  A.  Oliveira,  Esq.,  of  Madeira,  corresponding  Mem- 
bers. Among  the  articles  exhibited  the  following  are 
more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  greatest 
novelty  was  a  specimen  of  Franciscea  Hydrangeseformis, 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son.  This  addition  to  the 
genus  had  been  considered  of  great  importance  ;  it  does 
not,  however,  realise  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  for 
unlike  the  other  species  it  possesses  little  or  no  fragrance. 
A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Liwrence,  sent  among  other  things  an  enormous- 
plant  of  Centradenia  rosea,  studded  with  numerous 
rose-coloured  star-shaped  flowers  ;  Catasetum  spinosum, 
remarkable  for  having  the  lip  divided  into  numerous 
spine- like  processes  ;  the  rare  Angrsecum  bilobum,  a 
pretty  species  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  star-shaped  snow- 
while  flowers  ;  Oncidium  Cavendishianum,  and  cut 
flowers  of  Astral  sea  Wallichii.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  three  first  named  plants. — From  J. 
Allnutt,  Esq.,  was  a  seedling  Camellia,  resembling 
speciosa  ;  it  was  named  AUnuttii  rosea  grandiflora. — 
JMe'srs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  sent  two  cut  spikes  of 
varieties  of  Oncidium  sanguineura,  and  a  very  curious 
plant  from  Ichaboe,  called  Ceradia  furcata. — From 
C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  was  a  handsome  plant  of 
Dendrobium  moniliforme,  and  some  other  Orchidacese  ;. 
they  were  received  after  the  minutes  were  made  up,  and 
consequently  no  prize  was  awarded  them. —  Of  Fruit, 
Mr.  Povey,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  T.  Thornycroft,  sent  a  band- 
some  Montserrat  Pine-apple,  we'ghing4  lbs.  1  oz.,  and 
measuring  15  inches  in  circumference,  and  lOJ  in  length;, 
the  number  of  pips  was  11.  A  Certificate  was  awarded 
for  it.— Of  Grapes,  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner,  sent 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  West's  St.  Peter's, 
and  an  unnamed  red  variety.  A  Certificate  was  awarded 
for  them. — Fine  specimens  of  West's  St.  Peter's  were 
also  sent  from  Chatsworth,  by  Mr.  Paxton  ;  they  were 
sa'd  to  have  been  grown  without  any  fire-heat,  except 
what  was  necessary  to  exclude  frost  and  preserve  a  dry 
atmosphere.  It  was  al-o  stated  that  the  Vines  which 
produced  these  Grapes,  had  for  many  years  been  allowed 
to  break  their  buds  by  sun-heat  alune,  and  that  they  had 
always  borne  large  crops  of  well- ripened  fruit,  which  had 
often  been  preserved  fit  for  table  until  the  end  of  March. 
A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  them. — From  J.  Moorman, 
Esq.,  was  a  collection  of  beauiifully-kept  Pears,  includ- 
ing Napoleon.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  them. — 
From  A.  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  an  Apple,  named  Oxford- 
shire Pippin,  a  variety  raised  by  R.  Hinks,  a  cottager, 
residing  in  the  village  of  Weston-on-the-Green.  The 
colour  is  of  a  deep  lemon-yellow,  and  the  flesh  is  firm, 
sugary,  and  pleasant  to  eat.  It  was  stated  to  be  good 
either  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes,  possessing  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation  of  being  a  good  keeper. 
—  Finally,  from  Col.  Reid,  Governor  of  Bermuda,, 
were  specimens  of  Oranges,  which  were  exhibited 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  Bermuda  can  pro- 
duce in  that  way.  These  specimens  possessed 
great  excellence  —  equal  to  any  in  Covent  Garden 
market ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Orange  trees  in  the  Azores,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Bermudas  will  be  able  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  Oranges  for  the  English  mar- 
ket.— From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  cut  flowers 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  of  the  larger  variety, 
grandiflorus.  Of  fruit  there  were  several  sorts  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and,  among  the  former,  specimens  of 
the  Rymer  Apple,  which  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
kitchen  use,  and  exceedingly  productive.  The  crop  of 
one  tree  of  this  variety  near  Nottingham,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  was  sold  for  \2l.;  a  fact  worthy  attention  by 
cottagers  and  others  possessing  small  gardens. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Jan.  21. — R.  Brown,  Esq.  in  the  Chair.  Dr.  Pack- 
man and  Mr.  Leeks  were  elected  Fellows.  A  paper  was 
read  from  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,  on  the  cause  of  a  peculiar 
cellular  appearance  in  the  cocoons  of  an  emperor  moth. 
These  cells,  he  believed  now,  were  produced  by  the  Ian  £e 
of  some  parasitical  insect,  which  bad  attacked  the  insect 
in  its  cocoon.  He  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  parasite.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Norfolk  Island,  by  '  Captain  Macconochie,  late 
Governor  of  the  lAland,  were  read.  The  island  is  com- 
posed principally  of  porphyry,  lying  over  which  is  a 
sandstone  which  is  constantly  forming  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  in  some  places  under  the 
sandstone  there  are  vegetable  deposits,  but  no  coaL 
The  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  island  are  numerous. 
There  are  two  species,  of  cod  eatable,  and  weighing 
upwards  of  lOOlbs.  There  are  sharks,  but  they  do  not 
bite.  The  Ring-fish  is  the  most  dangerous  fisn. 
The  trees  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  valuable.  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  the  most  valuable  : — 1, 
Araucaria  excelsa,  called  Pine-wood,  and  used  for 
building.  2,  Eriodendron  australe.  Cherry-tree,  the 
bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and  an  extract  in  medicine. 
3,  Iron-wood,  used  for  spokes,  &c.  4,  Maple-tree.  5, 
Blackburnia  pinnata,  yellow  wood  ;  and  Coprosma  vil- 
losR,  soft  yellow  wood,  used  for  making  bedsteads.  7, 
Teak-wood,  used  for  fences.  8,  Dodonsea  australis, 
Hop-wood,  used  for  turning.  9,  Black-wood,  employed 
for  thatching.  10,  Croton  sanguifluum,  Broad-wood, 
used  for  handles  of  tools  ;  the  liquid  which  flows  from  it 
is  used  for  staining  wood,  &c.  11,  Guava,  the  fruit  is 
eaten.  12,  Citrus  medica,  and  the  Lemon  used  for  hedges. 
Other  plants  of  less  use,  mentioned  in  the  paper,  are 
Daphne  indica,  an  Hibiscus,  Alsophila  extensa,  a  species 
of  Tetraraera,  &c.  The  fruit  grown  on  the  island  are 
the  Peach,  Almond,  Quince,  Apple,  Grape,  Piue-apple, 
Bananas,  Melons,  Strawberries,  very  fine.  The  Mulberry 
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CT  TCry    well,     and   silkworms   hive    beea    reared; 

njof  the  fruit  trees  have  been  attacked  by  a  coccus, 

^  has  produced  great  ravages.      European  vegetables 

gwell,  and  the  British  system  of  gardening  ii  found 

tpay  the   labour  expended  on  it.     Or"  tropical  ptati's 

fArrow-root    and    Sweet-potato    produce    good  aud 

ftable  crops.      The  Sugar-cane,  Chili  Peppers,  and 

iboo,  grow  in  perfection.     There  are  several  ?cr:3  of 

U  on  the  is'and,  which,  on  account  of  the  interdictioti 

.he  nse  of  fire-arms,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  clostl; 

proached.     The  fan-tail,  in  the  woods,  will  perch  on  a 

ck   held  in  the  hand.       The  islands  are  much  expos'-d 

.   high  wind  ;  the  hedges,  which  are  composed  chiefly 

f  Lemon  and  Pomegranate,  suffer  roach  from  this  ciuse, 

.nd  the  introduction  of  the  Hawthorn  would  be  of  gre-it 

service.      A  hive   of   bees,  which  rhe   author  took  out, 

yhave  prospered,  but  they  have  suffered  from  th*  wind, 

Uebfetus. 

The  yutural  History  of  A nimaU.     By   T.   R.   Jones,  i 
F.ELS.     Van  Vocst.  | 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  work  devoted  to  the  i 
general  subject  of  the  natural  history  of  anim-ils,  as  it  [ 
proves  that  a  taste  for  this  study  must  be  on  the  in-  | 
crease.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  person  in  any  j 
position  in  life,  who  would  not  possess  the  inclina-  | 
t^on,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  the  time,  to  study 
with  some  attention  the  history  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Whether  we  regard 
this  subject  as  one  capable  of  afford-ng  to  the  mind  the 
highest  del'ght,  as  developing  the  wondrous  laws  of 
organic  life  in  its  most  perfect  forms,  or  as  bearing  more 
immediately  upon  the  great  questions  of  physiology,  on 
which  the  happiness  and  even  existence  of  man  him«el( 
depends,  it  must  find  sympathy  in  every  mind.  Tne 
extensive  use  of  the  works  of  Buffon  and  Goldsmith 
proves  the  existence  of  a  native  interest  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals ;  but  these,  independent  of  their 
giving  a  quite  one-sided  view  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
are  meagre  and  out  of  date,  so  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  said,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  to  be  even 
good  introductions  to  zoology.  Comparative  anatomy 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a  very 
incomplete  view  could  be  given  of  the  animal  kingdom 
without  its  aid.  Within  a  shoit  period  we  have  had 
several  excellent  works  published  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy and  zjoiogy,  by  Grant,  0«en,  and  Rymer  Jones. 
These  have  been  technical,  and  moread-tpted  for  popular 
teachers  than  for  popular  readers.  Professor  Rymer 
Jones,  however,  is  not  less  favourably  known  as  a 
popular  teacher  than  as  a  man  of  science,  and  we  are  glad 
to  &nd  that  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  bis  Lec- 
tures in  a  form  that  is  suitable  to  the  popular  reader. 
This  volume,  it  appears,  is  one  of  a  series,  and  contains 
the  substance  of  three  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  author  before  the  Royal  Insututiiin  of  Great 
Britain.  Beginning  with  the  sponges,  the  author  passes 
on  through  the  polypes,  polygastric  animalcules,  jelly- 
fishes,  the  tribes  of  the  nematonema,  which  include  the 
wheel  animalcules  and  the  star-fishes,  and,  commencing 
the  articuta^a,  the  volume  terminates  wich  the  mj- 
riapoda.  We  suppose,  from  the  ground  gone  over,  that 
the  whole  work  will  be  complete  in  four  volumes. 
This  volume  contains  lOo  wood-cut  illustrations,  worked 
in  with  the  tex%  and  if  the  subsequent  volumes  are  as 
well  done  as  the  present,  it  will  form  one  of  our  best 
introductions  to  the  natural  history  of  animals. 

De  CandoUe,  Frodronius  Regrd  Vegeiahiiis. 
Part  IX.  Dulau. 
We  only  announce  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  new 
volume  of  this  important  work.  It  contains  Gentia- 
nrcese,  Bigooniaces,  Polemoniacese,  Convolvulacese,  and 
some  less  important  natural  orders.  It  is  sufficient  to 
add  that  to  all  the  merits  of  its  predecessors,  it  adds 
some  peculiar  merits  of  its  own. 


Grarden    I^Iemoranda. 

The  Hope    Xursery,    Leemxng    Lane,    Belaie^  —  Xt 
this  place  is  a  small  propagatlng-house,   which  is  heated 
in  an  ingenious  manner.     The  top  of  the  furnace  of  the 
stove   having  been  removed,  it  was   replaced  by  a  small 
boiler,  from  which  two  iron  pipes  of  1^  inch  in  the  bo  e  , 
proceed  in  the  usual  way,  pass  to  the  propagating-house,  | 
and  enter  what  may  be  called  the  propagating-box,  the  ■ 
one  a:  the  top  near  the  front  corner,  the  other  near  the  , 
bottom  of  the  back  conit-r  ;  the  box  occupies  a  pit  having  | 
a  path  before  and  behind;  it  is  3  inches  in  dep  h  inside,  i 
and  is  formed  of  Ig  inch  deal,  having  a  division  up  the  I 
centre   for  the  circulation  of  water;   the  top  is  covered  i 
about  3  inches  in  dep  h  with  s^nd,  ihere  being  an  edging  j 
of  wood  that  height  all  round,   and  in  tnis  the  pots  are  i 
plunged.     The   icmperarure  of  the  bou^e  is  kept  up  by 
zinc  pipe«,  which  i^sue  from  the  front  of  the  box  at  the 
corner  near  where  the  Aox  iron  pipe  enters.     The  whole  i 
is  found    to    ans^^er  very    well,    especiiUy    in    autumn  [ 
aud  spring,  when  heat  is  most   required;  it  is  all  gained  | 
heat.     A  span-roofed   hcuie  here  is  glazed  in  a  peculiar  j 
manner  ;   the  glass,  aiier  being  placed   on  a  bedding  of  , 
putty  in  the  usual  way,  is  not  puttied  down,  but  painted  , 
with  white  lead  of  the  consistence  of  rather  thick  paint ; 
two  or  three  coats  of  this  are  said  to  answer  adiuirably  ;  , 
the  white    lead  does   not  give  way  and  peel  otf  as  putty  j 
often  does.— P.  5.  i 
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NEW  PLANTS. 
CrPHEA  srraGULOSA.  Strigu'ose  Cnpbea.  {Half- 
Hardy  Greenhouse  Shrub.)  Lythracefe.  Dodecaodria 
Wonogynia. — The  specimen  which  first  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  species  had  been  growTi  ia  a  stove, 
and  the  blossoms  were  so  void  of  colour  that  we  passed 
it  by  as  dencient  in  interest  ;  however,  in  a  short  time 
we  were  surprised  to  find  specimens  in  the  open  air  of  a 
mach  better  colour.  It  cannot  be  compired,  even  in  its 
best  condition,  with  some  of  the  showy  members  of  this 
penus  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  interesting  species. 
It  grows  wild  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  near  Ibigne,  and 
has  only  recently  been  introduced  to  this  country  through 
the  Continental  Nurseries.  The  warmth  of  its  natural 
habitat  precludes  ns  from  entertjining  a  hope  that  it  will 
ever  prove  quite  hardy  in  EngUnd.  It  will  {-robably 
require  much  the  same  protection  ia  winter  as  Verbenas 
and  Salvia-.  When  planted  out  in  the  summer  season  a 
shallow  well-drained  border  should  be  selected,  where 
the  roots  miy  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
should  not  be  too  rich,  lest  ihe  plant  be  induced  to  grow 
exuberantly.  Tiie  beauty  of  the  species  is  dependent  on 
the  bushiness  of  the  plant,  for  where  there  is  only  one 
or  two  long  we^k  shoots  the  flowers  are  too  far  removed 
from  each  o'her  to  produce  any  striking  effect.  Pruning 
back  to  growing  sbools  must  then  be  early  and  oft:;u 
practised.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  the  flowers  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  light  that  can  be  commanded  ;  otherwise 
they  will  not  acquire  a  good  colour.  Tne  points  of  the 
young  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long,  taken  off  below  a  joint 
and  subjected  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  cuttings. 
rarely  fail  to  strike  root  in  a  short  time. — Paxton^s  Mag, 


Miscellaneous, 

Effects  proiiiced  on  FlarUs  by  l-iolated  Solar  Ratjs 
IransmiUed  though  Coloured  Glasses.  —  Professor 
Zantedeschi,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Venice,  bas  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  this  subject.  The  followiog  are  the 
results  of  his  observations  : — "  Vegetation  becomes  lan- 
guid under  the  influence  of  coloured  light,  as  has  been 
already  stated  by  Senebier  and  Carradori.  But  the 
order  observed  in  the  germination  of  seeds  by  Senebier 
has  not  been  confi.rmed  by  the  experiments  I  have  made. 
In  Senebier's  experiments  the  order  was  from,  violet  to 
red  ;  in  my  observations  it  has  been,  for  the  seeds  of  Iberis 
amara,  from  red  to  yellow  and  violet — for  those  of  Echi- 
nocactos  ottonis,  from  violet  to  red  and  yellow.  In 
like  manner,  for  the  growth  of  Oialis  multiflora,  I  have 
found  it  to  proceed  ia  the  order  of  red,  yellow,  and 
violet.  Tulip-bulbs  pushed  most  promptly  under  the 
orange  glass,  and  nest  under  blue  and  green.  The  state- 
ments of  Senebier,  with  regard  to  elongation,  have  not 
been  fully  confirmed.  His  experiments  agree  well  with 
mine  in  the  extremes;  thit  is  to  say,  accoidtng  to  both, 
the  maximum  of  elongation  takes  place  in  total  darkness, 
and  the  minimum  in  the  absence  of  any  coloured  medium  ; 
but  they  differ  intermediately,  for  according  to  Senebier's 
experiments,  the  diminution  followed  the  order  of  yellow, 
violet,  and  red  ;  whilst  in  mine,  in  the  case  of  Osalis 
multiflora,  this  order  was  reversed  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Echinocactus,  the  gradation  of  diminished  elongation 
was  ai-cordins  to  the  order  of  violet,  yellow,  and  red. 
Further,  according  to  Senebierj'he  transj  arencyand  weak- 
ness of  the  stems  are  in  direct  ratio  to  their  elongation  ; 
whilst  my  observations  are  as  follow  :  L  ader  a  deep  sky- 
blue  glass,  the  stem  of  an  OsaUs  multiti-ira  a.tained  a 
length  of  16.|  ins.,  another  under  the  yellow  glass  13, y^ 
ins.,  and  a  third  under  the  Orange  glass  13-j^j^^  ins.;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  growths  in  length  under  tae  blue,  yel- 
low, and  orange  glasses,  were  respectively  in  the  propor- 
tion of  42,  35,  34.  The  plant  under  the  yello-v  glass 
exhibited  no  appearance  of  flowering  ;  that  under  the 
orange  gave  some  indications  of  fljwers,  but  they  were 
imperfect  and  dropped  j  whilst  the  one  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blue  glass  completely  developed  three  flowers. 
The  green  colour  of  foliage  is  attributed  by  Senebier  to 
the  special  action  of  the  violet  rays  ;  and  according  to 
him,  they  possess,  in  this  respect,  an  influence  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  red  and  yellow,  and  at  least  eqcal 
to  that  of  white  light.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
results  of  my  experiments  on  the  Impatiens  balsamina, 
but  not  as  regards  those  on  the  Oialis  multiflora.  With 
regard  to  the  corroborative  power — the  power  of  giving 
strength  to  vegetaion — the  inferiority  attributed  by  Sene- 
bier to  the  viulet  ray  comparatively  with  the  red  and 
yellow,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Poggioli, 
nor  by  those  which  I  have  made  on  the  Impatiens  bal- 
samina. But  with  respect  to  the  power  of  accelerating 
vegetation,  the  inferiority  attributed  by  Poggioli  to  the 
green  ray,  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  the  red  ray, 
accords  with  the  results  which  1  have  obtained  from  my 
experiments  on  the  Impatiens  balsamina,  Oc>  mum 
Tiride,  and  Myrtus  moschatusi^?).  The  case  in  which  I  have 
seen  the  strengthening  action  most  decidedly  exhibited 
is  that  of  an  Oxalis  multiflora  under  a  sky-blue  glass. 
In  my  experiments,  when  the  Oxalis  multiflora  received 
the  solar  rays  through  red,  orange,  or  yellow  glasses,  the 
stems  maintained  a  vertical  diiection,  as  did  likewise 
those  of  Impatiens  balsamina  under  orange  and  yellow 
glasses  ;  but  the  stems  of  both  declined  from  the  I'ght 
when  the  latter  was  transmitted  through  glasses  differ- 
ently coloured." — Revue  HorticoJe,  p.  336. 


Bee?. 

The  precise  age  of  the  QrEEX-BEE  is  not  ascer- 
tained, but  she  has  been  known  to  live  at  least  four 
years,  and  is  p.  rhaps  the  longest-lived  insect  we  have, 
it  bas  occurred  to  me  that  old  Queen-bees  are  larger 
than  young  cues ;  if  so,  their  growth  is  at  variance  with 
the  received  beliet' that  *'  the  period  of  growth  in  insects  i:; 
during  the  larva  condition."  May  there  noj:,  however, 
be  an  analogy  in  this  respect  between  the  Queen-bee  aod 
the  mole-cricket,  which  increases  in  size  with  age  ?  Bui 
that  insect,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  belongs  to  a  class  thi' 
l^ave   no    "  abstinent,    or  chrysalid  state/'     Some  oiii 


Queen-bee^  have  a  slight  yellowish  mark  on  their  sides, 
which  I  ne^er observed  in  young  ones.  Though  Queens 
seldom  quit  the  hive,  and  are  less  lively  thin  the 
workers,  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  hardy.  I  have  known 
them  to  survive  the  winder,  while  all  the  rest  perished  ; 
but  I  never  observed  one  come  to  feed  with  famished 
bees.  The  statement  that  the  Queen  leads  off  the  swdtm 
has  been  objected  to,  b^-cause  she  is  seldom  or  never  the 
first  to  quit  the  hive,  nor  to  alight  where  the  beet*  mus- 
ter. S.rictly  speaking,  this  is  true;  but  a  swarm  will 
not  quit  the  hive  without  a  Queen  ;  or  if  they  do,  they 
will  return  to  it  as  soon  as  they  miss  her.  It  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  said  th^it  an  officer  did  not  lead 
nn  his  men,  because  he  might  not  happen  to  be  the  first  to 
start,  Tdere  is  no  difference  between  the  sex  o(  Queen- 
bees,  and  of  workers,  no  of  the  eggs  that  produce  them. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Golding  for  my  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  Utter.  To  some  this  may  appear  trifling,  but  if 
others  had  seen  this  as  ctea-'ly  as  that  apiarian,  most 
likely  we  should  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  aa 
that  the  sex  of  bees  was  changed  by  "  royal  jelly, " 
More  room  being  given  while  the  insects  are  in  the  larva 
state  is  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the  development 
of  the  insec*s.  The  space  is  given  by  merely  widening 
the  cells,  the  insects  make  up  the  l::ngth  by  their  com- 
plete cocoons,  in  a  >imilar  way  as  Queen-wasps  and 
hornets  do  when  bred  in  the  cells  of  drones. — J.   W. 

Dark  Honey. — In  No.  50  of  hst  year's  Chronicle^ 
Mr.  Saul  mentions  the  circumsrance  of  honey-combs 
having  been  found  in  t^^e  side  wall  of  Nateby  Hall, 
He  says, 'that  **  about  2  'eet  of  the  honey  and  the  C' mb 
in  the  centre,  was  black  ;  in  other  pans  it  was  excel- 
lent ;''  and  observes  tnar,  *•  it  is  stated  by  some  writers 
that  there  are  bees  which  produce  black  honey,  but  from, 
this  it  would  appear  that  it  was  age  that  turned  it 
black."  Mr.  S.  must  mean  that  writers  sprak  of  bees 
collecting  dark  honey,  which  they  frequently  do  from 
what  is  called  honey-dews  ;  the  sooty  like  substance 
which  accompanies  that  saccharine  fluid,  renders  honey 
dark.  That  i  roduc^d,  also,  from  some  sorts  of  flowers, 
varies  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  but  in  g'='neral  the 
purest  honey  is  obtained  in  the  fore  part  of  the  seasooi 
before  honey-dews  appear.  The  combs  being  dark  in 
the  centre  was  but  a  usual  occurrence — the  like  is  found 
less  or  more  in  the  heart  of  all  hives.  Age  has  to  do 
with  it,  but  not  all;  the  centre  combs  soon  get  dark  from 
the  heat  and  trattic  of  the  bees,  while  adding  and  taking 
from  the  store  of  pollen  to  supply  the  brooii.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  old  dark  combs  may  contain  as 
pure  honey  as  lighter  ones,  provided  it  had  been  col- 
lected at  the  time  already  notired.  That  is  easily  known 
by  letring  some  of  the  honey  drop  out  without  squeez- 
ing the  cells.  1  question  if  bees  have  the  power  of  re- 
finiog  honey  after  they  have  collected  it.  That  froqa 
honey-dews  seems  neither  to  difi"er  in  taste  nor  colour 
from  that  subsfance  while  it  is  on  the  leaves  of  the  Oak 
or  Plum.  And  the  b  ly  who  sucks  the  ends  of  honey- 
suckle floj^ers  finds  their  co^^ent5  as  sweet  as  that  from 
the  honey-bag  of  the  bee JT". 

To  k-'.-p  Tomtifs  from  Be-'S. — The  ravages  which  are 
made  npou  bees  by  tomtits  may  be  easily  prevented  by 
pasting  some  hair  mortar  round  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
I  have  done  this  for  several  years  with  success.  My 
hives  have  been  made  with  a  copper  slide  at  the  en*  ranee 
to  shut  down  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in.  Th's  keeps 
out  all  kinds  o   in-jccts — Archus,  St.  John's  Wood, 

Prof  !s  of  Bee-keeping. — Mr.  D.  Auld,  of  Doonbrae 
Cottage,  in  Ayrshire,  obtained  108  lbs.  of  honey  frrm. 
one  hive  during  the  past  season;  it  was  valued  at  2?. 
per  lb.,  making  a  profi"  of  more  than  10/.  from  one  hive. 
And  \Ir.  T.  Nutt,  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  obtained 
110  lbs.  of  pure  honey  from  a  set  of  his  collateral  boxes 
during  the  same  season,  which,  at  the  above  price,  would 
be  a  profit  of  11/.  from  one  hive.  Perhaps  somebody 
acquainted  with  their  system  of  management,  or  with 
another  equal'v  profitable,  will  relate  the  particulars  ia 
an  early  Number. — E.  B.,  Slamford. 

Answers. —  G  P  H — Xutt's  Bee-hives  are  perhaps  the 
best  for  the  ama'eur.    We  never  recommend  dealers.   ^V. 

A    2Ceic    Corresp. — Neighbour's   improved    single 

box  hive  is  on  the  stori^ing  principle,  and  differs  but 
little  from  other  hives  on  that  plan,  save  the  ventilator 
to  admit  air  between  the  glass  and  the  stock  hive  below, 
which  is  said  "to  prevent  the  bees  from  swarming,  and. 
effectually  prevent  the  queen  from  laying  her  eggs  in  the 
upper  story."  But  you  may  be  assured  that  bees  will 
have  their  own  way  in  that  respect,  in  spite  of  such 
schemes.  The  hive  in  question,  however,  has  a  very 
tasteful  appearance,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  amateur, 
but  as  you  expect  a  **  profitable  return  for  a  given  out- 
lay," we  fear  that  the  price  of  it  will  be  a  drawback.  TF. 


CALENDAR  OF  UPKRATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSt,  CUNSERVATORIES,  &c. 

It  win  soon  be  requisite  to  have  bottom-heat  at  commancL 
If  this  is  to  be  producefl  by  fermenting  tanner's  bark,'  the  latter 
snould  be  immediately  procared,  at' d  la^d  in  a  heap  in  a  dry 
open  sh'd,  and  reg^ularly  turned  every  two  or  three  days;  this 
i>reparatioQ  will  lessen  excessive  fermentation,  and  obviate  to 
some  extent  its  usual  injurious  eflrects.  Bottom-heat  obtained 
from  trouehs  of  hot  water  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  being  so 
Completely  ander  the  gardener's  control.  Greenhouse. — At  every 
opportunity  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  dry  and  rather 
warm,  admit  air  freely  to  dry  the  plants.  This  will  be  a  means  of 
saving  many  a  valuable  leaf  and  branch.  The  main  object  at 
this  period  is  to  save  your  plants  entire,  and  not  to  grow  them  ; 
hence  let  your  principal  endeavour  be  to  keep  cold  out  of  the 
house,  by  external  coverings  or  other  precautionary  measures. 
Cu/tsertLi/ory.-This  being  the  chief  resort  of  tbe  family  during 
ihe  winter,  render  it  worrhy  of  your  employer  and  yourself  ; 
your  character  depends  upon  it.  Everything  should  indicate 
nigh  keeping;  trust  to  no  eye  but  your  own;  see  that  this 
nouse  every  morning  is  in  perfect  order;  every  leaf,  flower,  and 
plant  should  vie  wi.h  each  other  ia  cleanUness  and  health. 
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Dirtiness,  disorder,  and  disease  will  surely  betray  your  inca- 
pacity. Keep  up  the  supply  of  bloomlDg:  plants,  which  will 
require  daily  attention.— J. 

TI.— FLOWER-GARDEN  A>'D  SHRUBBERIES. 
As  there  is  do  appearance  of  frost.  Moss.  Provins,  and  other 
hardy  Roses  should  now  be  proned.  Cut  out  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  as  can  be  conveniently  spared,  and  shorten  back 
young^  wood  to  the  most  prominent  buds.  The  sooner  that  all 
Roses  are  planted  now  the  better,  except  the  more  tender  Chinese 
kinds.  E.xamine  shrubberies,  and  cut  out  ail  dead  wood  from 
the  shrubs,  praning- such  as  require  it  with  a  knife,  or  m&llet 
and  chisel,  but  not  with  the  saw.  Roll  gravel. walks,  sweep 
and  clean  as  often  as  practicable;  weed  Box,  Gentian,  and 
other  edgings,  in  mild  weather.  Fils  and  Frames. — Place  in 
heat  all  kinds  of  store  plants  for  cuttings.  The  various  sorts 
of  Salvia  make  beautiful  border  plants  for  autumn.  The  sooner 
cuttings  are  struck  now  the  better  ;  they  should  be  potted  off 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  and  grown  in  heat  daring  the 
spring,  to  make  strong  plants  for  torning  out.— B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — The  general  stock  may  be  top-dressed,  as  recom- 
mended last  week ;  and  amateurs  will  do  well  to  complete  their 
purchases.  Polyajithuses—Vtill  often  at  this  season  throw  up 
blooms;  to  the  competing  florist  this  is  not  desirable:  in  this 
case  they  should  be  removed  forthwith.  Tulips. — This  is  a 
critical  period  of  their  growth  :  to  insure  a  good  bloom  no 
chance  must  be  given  away;  attend  to  the  directions  given 
daring  past  weeks.  Carnations. — The  regular  routine— occa- 
sional waterings,  giving  abundance  of  air,  removing  decayed 
leaves,  and  attending  to  the  compost,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  potting  season,  must  be  sedulously  attended  to. 
Paruies— Are  growing  fast  in  sheltered  situations.  Where  the 
plants  are  long  and  straggling  (which  is  far  from  desirable), 
the  shoots  most  either  be  shortened,  or  pegged  down,  as  the 
rough  winds  in  spring  will  otherwise  break  them  over  at  the 
surface.  Dahlias. — These  may  now  be  started,  where  a  large 
stock  cf  plants  is  required.  Hanunculuses. — Complete  their 
airangement  preparatory  to  planting.— C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Fineries. — As  there  is  now  a  considerable  increase  of  solar 
Dght,  the  stock  in  houses  that  is  up,  or  rising,  may  have  a 
slight  syringing,  on  sunny  afternoons,  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
Those  not  up  should  have  a  drier  atmosphere.  Maintain  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  last  Calen(lfw  in  all  other  respects. 
Attend  well  to  the  linings  of  dung-pits.  Finen'es.— Those  who 
grow  the  West's  St.  Peter's  frr  late  crops,  will  in  general  have 
finished  catting  the  crop  by  this  time.  If  turned  out  to  rest, 
tiie  Vines  should  now  be  pruned,  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  immediately  with  litter,  for  fear  of  frost.  Proceed 
with  thinning  early  Grapes  as  soon  as  possible,  going  over 
hgbtlyat  first,  and  removing  the  crowced  berries.  Follow  the 
directions  given  in  last  week's  Calendar  in  all  other  re£p©e?sr 
slightly  increasing  the  heat  by  day,  more  especially  »^ 
sunny  afternoons.  Beware  of  giving  too  much  night  heat. 
Fig-house- — Beware  cf  drought  at  the  root,  more  especially"^ith 
regard  to  those  in  pots  or  tubs ;  the  latter,  if  well  drained,  will 
require  water  liberally,  which  should  be  slightly  coloured  with 
liquid  manure.  Let  the  heat  of  the  water  for  syringing  he  from 
70^  to  75^  :  syringe  freelv  on  most  afternoons.  Manure- water 
for  the  roots  may  be  used  as  high  as  from  75^  to  SO-.  Begin  to 
use  sulphur  on  the  wails,  or  other  places,  to  jrevent  the  zed 
spider.  Cherry. house. — Keep  a  mild  sweet  atmosphere  here, 
and  if  the  trees  are  not  in  bloom  sprinkle  all  cool  surfaces  Jre- 
quently  to  soften  the  atmosphere;  endeavour  to  gain  a  degree 
or  two  honestly  oa  sunny  days,  by  shutting  up  a  little  of  the 
solar  warmth. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Operations  recommeDded  last  week,  if  no.  completed,  should 
be  continued.  In  pruning  the  Pium,  Cherry,  and  other  stone- 
finit  trees,  it  is  hazardous  to  cut  large  limbs  close  to  the  stem, 
as  gumming  is  apt  to  ecsue.  Shortening  back  is  therefore 
advisable  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  after  the  sap  has  had  time 
to  find  its  way  into  other  channels,  with  the  esceptiou  of  a 
small  portion  to  keep  alive  the  reduced  limb,  the  latter  may  be 
cot  closely  off  with  more  safety  in  the  following  season.  Pro- 
ceed with  pruning  in  preference  to  nailing;  the  latter  can  be 
more  advantageously  performed  when  there  is  longer  sunshine. 
Clear  off  the  prunings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  dig 
between  the  rows.  In  the  case  of  Gooseberries,  the  surface 
soil  should  be  carefully  drawn  back  from  below  the  bushes  with 
a  hoe,  and  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  from  whence 
fresh  soil  should  be  dug,  to  replace  that  taken  away  from  about 
the  plants.  Some  strictly  adopted  this  plan  for  30  years,  and 
were  never  troubled  with  the  caterpillar.  Kitchen  Garden. — A 
plantation  of  Cabbages  may  now  be  made,  if  the  weather  prove 
favourable.  If  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  Potatoes  may  be 
planted,  in  open  weather.  Sow  Lettuces  on  a  warm  border; 
also  some  Onions.  Prepare  Pea-sticks  in  bad  weather;  they 
will  last  longer  if  cut  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow. — £. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Woods  and  Copses. — On  dry  soils  the  planting  of  deciduous 
trees  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  but  evergreens  and 
resinous  kinds,  except  Larch,  had  better  be  deferred  for  the 
present :  continue  thinning,  but  do  not  let  this  delay  planting. 
Pay  the  greatest  attention  to  drainage,  as  before  recommended. 
Kursery. — Finish  digging  between  the  rows  of  plants  wuich  are 
not  to  be  removed  this  season.  Prepare  ground  for  sowing 
Haws,  Mountain-ash  Berries,  Hazel-nuts,  Gean-stones,  &c. 
Collect  scions  for  graft  ng,  and  lay  them  in  at  the  ends  of  rows 
of  intended  stucks  ;  success  in  grafting  is  much  more  certain 
when  the  sap  of  the  stock  is  more  active  than  in  the  graft.— J^. 


SCBM  of  the  Weather  near  London  forthe  week  ending  Jan.  £3, 1815,  a« 
observed  aitfae  HorticulturaJ  Garden,  Chiswick. 
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Jan.  17— Osereajt  thronehoat 

—  IS— D'luelr  cloudea ;  coDitaot  heav;  rain 

■    —  19— Clear;  hail  thower  at  noon  ;  afterwards  coTitinoed  heavy  lain 
>-  9^B.iuterons  with  rain;  dense  dark  clouds  and  abowen  ;  dear,  froaty 

—  21  -  Clear  with  iharp  fiost ;  fine ;  trosiy  at  night 

—  22-  FroWjr  and  hszy  ;  fine ;  iioifunnly  ovetcast  and  mDd 
^  £3— Ofcrcajt  tbrongbont ;  hazy;  rain  at  DiKht. 

Mean  teinperaiare  of  the  week  S  deg.  above  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiiwick  dorinc  the  lait  ISyears,  for  the  ensrUne 
Week  ending  Feb.  1,  18*5, 
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The  higheit   temperattire   daring  the  above  period  occarred  on  the  SSth, 
1843— therm.  bS^-.  &od  thelowettoQ  the  lit  Feb.,  18J9— therm.  15=>. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Eace  Ncmbkhs— 1S41  :  3,  p,  12,  35,  37.  30,50.— 1S42:  13.  14.26 
Full  price  will  be  given  for  the  above  Numbers.  One  shilling 
each  will  be  given  for  Nos.  35.  44,  and  45,  for  1S43. 

Books— Teronica  —  Selby's  "British  Forest- trees''  will  pro- 
bably answer  your  purpose.    We  have  no  other  that  cotnes 

near  yoar   price West. — Pfeiffer's  "  Enurneratio  Cacte- 

arura,"  or  the  2d  Yolume  of  Walper's  "Enurneratio  Plan- 
tarum,"  or  the  Prince  of  Salm  Dyck's  "  Catalogus  Horti 
Dyckensis,"  contain  the  only  hstsof  Cactaceous  plants, which 
are  worth  consaltiog.  You  will  learn  how  to  manage  saeh 
plants  by  consalting  our  Vol.  for  1S4I,  p.  135.  You  cannot 
grow  them  without  a  glass  covering  of  some  sort. 

Boxes— Omtfo^fl — Your  calcined  bones  will  be  useful  for  all  kinds 
of  plants,  except  perhaps  Heaths  j  bat  they  will  act  better  if 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  is  to  say,  quicker.  Tde 
onbumt  bones  will  act  nearly  as  well;  but  we  should  prefer 
the  calcined,  because  of  the  animal  charcoal  they  contain. 
It  is  not,  however,  worth  calcining  them,  unless  doing  so  is 
a  part  of  the  process  of  some  manufacture. 

Bulbs — T— la  fine  weather  like  the  pr«ent,  Tnlips  and 
Hyacinths  may  be  planted  with  advantage  immediately .t 

Capes. — Economy — What  is  Hayes*s  Composition  ? 

Conservative-wall — Experimenter — If  yon  jiesire  to  take 
effectual  means  for  preserving  half-hardy  shrubs  in  front  of 
TOOT  wall,  do  three  things .—  1 ,  Drain  the  border  thoroughly,  at 
least  four  feet  deep,  so  that  no  water  can  possibly  lodge  in  the 
winter.  2,  Make  the  soil  light  and  poor,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse J  it  is  a  great  point  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  growth  of 
tender  plants.  3,  Keep  them  dry  in  winter  by  a  thatched  or 
otherroof.  Hurdles  covered  with  straw  or  with  Croggan's  as- 
phalte,  wiJiforma  more  durable  covering  than  canvas :  but 
the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  light  to  the  upper 
branches,  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  in  spring, 

Frcit-treks— J3oim::.'i  wishes  to  know  whether  any  of  oar 
readers  have  had  experience  in  growing  fruit  , Cherries,  Pears, 
and  Plums;  against  poles  and  reed-fences,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
state  the  comparative  meritsofthese  constroctions?  It  is  well 
known  that  a  close-boarded  fence  answers  exceedingly  well, 
not  only  for  the  kinds  of  fruit  above  mentioned,  but  also  for 
Peaches  and  Kectarines.  ] 

Heatixg — John — Your  plan,  Xo.  2.  is  the  surest;  S  inches  will 
be  suficient  width  for  the  tank,  which  may  be  5  inches  in 
depth,  but  2  or  3  inches  depth  of  water  is  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary. The  flow. pipe  along  thefrontcavity  will  afford  you 
full  command  of  top  heat,  which  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  se- 
cured. There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  moisture 
of  bottom-heat  in  the  case  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers.; 

IxsRcTS — A  Young  Cabbage — Try  the  effect  of  Tobacco- water  on 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  or  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  will  not 
kill  the  plants.  Cannot  you  bake  the  peat  and  loam,  or  other, 
wise  subject  them  to  sufiicieDt  heat  to  destroy  the  worms, 
before  they  are  used  for  potting:  R. 
^.ANcaE— ij  H— Before  applying  guano  as  a  top-dr«sing  to  a 

i  lawn,  mis  it  with  sis  or  seven  times  its  bulk  of  ashes,  peat, 

I  or  soil  of  some  kind,  or  it  will  burn  the  Grass  ;  and  for  this 

'  reason  it  should  be  applied  in  wet  weather.     Scatter  it  over 
J  the  Grass  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  to  the  acre.l S  5— Use  clear 

I  soot- water  once  a  week,  and  liquid  guano  once  every  sis 
'  weeks. 

Me.u)— J"  7— The  following  is  said  to  be  an  old  and  good  receipt : 
— Put  30 lbs.  honey  into  15  gallons  water;  boil  till  1  gallon  is 
wasted;  skim  it;  take  it  off  the  fire;  have  ready  H  dozen 
Lemons  quartered ;  pour  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  boiling  hot 
upon  them  ;  put  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  with 
7  pecks  of  Cowslip-pips ;  let  them  remain  there  all  night  j 
then  take  aw^y  the  Lemons,  mis  the  two  liquors,  add  S  spoon- 
fuls of  new  yeast,  and  a  handful  of  Sweetbriar.  Stir  ail  well 
together,  and  let  It  work  for  three  or  four  days.  Strain  it, 
and  put  Into  the  cask  ;  let  it  stand  sis  months,  and  then  bottle 
it  for  keeping.  ' —^i^-^- 

Mice— F  J/H— In  addition  to  the  trap  published  last  week  we 
give  the  following,  which  consists  of  a  box  with  two  sides 
open  at  the  ends,  having  a  false  bottom,  which  is  in  two 
lengths,  hang  by  pivots.  Each  piece  of  troard  forming  the 
swing  bottom  is  made  to  taper  at  one  end  io  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  the  thin  eud  being  placed  inwards  as  at  a  in  the  fig. 
A  pan  filled  with  water  is  plunged  in  the  earth  to  its  rim,  and 
the  trap  is  placed  on  it.  so  that  the  mice  in  running  along  the 
bottom  are  precipitated  into  the  water.? 

15  m. 


Osiers — J— Much  depends  on  the  purposes  for  whicyou 
want  the  Osiers;  if  for  common  j-urposes,  procure  alix 
Forbyana  and  S.  viminalis,  both  of  which  are  rapid,  stng- 
growing  kinds;  but  if  for  fine  wicker-work,  Salis  vitina 
and  S.  rubra  are  better.  In  planting,  procure  pieces  ant 
2  feet  ia  length,  of  the  two  or  three-year  old  shoots,  andut 
them  1  foot  in  the  ground.  Plant  them  in  rows  6  feet  ajt, 
and  2  feet  between  the  plants.    Plant  io  winter.^ 

Peas  — Z  Z,— Your  Pea  which  bears  in  clusters  appears  toe 
the  Crown  Pea.: 

Pears— Swiscr— The  Chaumontel  is  a  good  Pear  when  itcai^ 
obtained  iu  fu'-l  perfection;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  \ 
some  seasons,  and  grown  on  some  soils,  it  does  not  beco; 
melting.  The  fruit  may,  however,  be  greatly  improved 
being  put  in  a  warm  place  when  gathered.  The-Summer  Bt 
Chretien  is  esteemed  in  Jersey,  &c.,  but  none  of  the  Be 
Chretiens  are  worth  growing  in  this  climate.  I 

Seed  savixg — ff'./frn5e^— Always  save  seed  from  the  hand 
somest  varieties  you  can  procure ;  it  is  useless  to  save  it  frOEt 
bad  ones.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  mother  plants  are  on 
their  own  roots  or  not;  but  it  is  very  material  that  they 
should  be  in  the  highest  possible  health.  In  raising  Cameiliafi 
and  Roses,  always  fertilise  them  artificially,  and  choose  the 
pollen  from  the  finest  varieties.  Camellia  seeds,  if  fresh, 
come  cp  readily  in  bottom-heat  j  but  they  will  not  retain 
their  vitality  very  long. 

Trampers— TFii— If,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  we  have 
given  them,  people  will  throw  away  their  funds  on  these 
men — why  so  let  them.  A  fool  and  his  money  is  soon  parted. 

YiN-ES— PAreno — Your  Yines,  infested  with  scale  and  mealy- 
bag,  wiil  require  to  have  every  particle  of  loose  bark  stripped 
offr  and  then  scrub  them  well  with  a  brush  and  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  sulphur,  using  it  moderately  warm.  The  inside 
of  the  house  should  likewise  be  washed,  and  the  walls  white- 
washed. You  had  best  shorten  the  whole  of  your  Yines 
pretty  well  down,  especially  as  they  are  rather  weak ;  and 
attend  only  to  the  production  of  healthy  wood  and  foliage  for 

this  season. 1 J  IT  T— Having  4  or  5  cwt.  of  dead  fish  from 

your  fish-pond,  you  had  best  make  it  into  a  compost  with 
fresh  loam.  It  should  be  dug  in  with  a  fork  as  deep  as  you 
can  with  safety  to  the  roots  of  the  Yines.] 

Walls— Suiter — Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  for  kitchen  U5e 
may  be  grown  on  a  north  aspect ;  and  a  few  kinds  of  dessert 
Pears ;  also  Currants.  You  will  find  lists  of  varieties  best 
adaptedfor  such  a  situation  in  previous  Nambers-I 

Misc.- S — The  whole  paper,  ornone,  we  believe,  is  the  law.^— 

A  Jf^Apply  to  some  Fellow  of  the  Society. J D  C  L— Yon 

are  quite  misinformed.  Many  American  plants  are  identical 
with  those  of  Europe:  for  example.  Anemone  alpina  and 
baldensis.  Ranunculus  aqaatilis,  and  msny  others,  Myosums 

minimus,  Caltha  paiustris,  x.  r.  a. A  TTS— The  Highland 

Pine  seems  to  be  really  a  well-marked  variety  of  Pious  syl- 
vestris ;  it  is  often  advertised  in  our  columns. Guichenet— 

■     It  is  as  well  to  leaveyour  Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  the  ground. 

;     Their  bad  quality  is  owing  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of  last 

I    season.    All  the  first-formed  tubers  have  become  woody  j  the 

\    latter  ones  only  remain  tender. TF  Z>— Zigadenus  elegans 

:  is  a  very  doubtfal  plant;  no  modern  botanist  has  seen  it. 
The  species  of  the  genus  have  dull-whitish  or  yellowish- green 
flowers,  of  little  beauty.  Lilium  canadense  is  very  different 
from  the  Orange-lily. — ^E  i— The   plant  of  Barringtonia 


Names  of  Plants — Inquisitor — Your  Cape  Gooseberry  is  Phy- 
salis  pubescens.  Raise  the  seeds  in  a  little  heat,  and  when 
the  frost  is  gone  plant  out  the  seedlings  in  front  of  a  south 
wall. 

ORCUinACB.5 — Subscr — There  is  no  good  book  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants.  In  our  former  volumes  were  many  good 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  we  shall  soon  give  others. 
There  is  a  nice  little  book  by  Mr.  Lyons,  of  MuUingar,  but  it 
is  only  given  to  that  gentieman's  personal  friends. 

Orchidaceous  HoL'sE—Jma/eur— Heat  with  hot-water  pipes 
for  air  heat,  carried  all  round  your  house;  with  hot- water 
troughs  for  bottom-heat  and  vapour,  inclosed  in  a  central 
chamber  serving  for  a  stage,  and  perforated  at  the  sides 
with  openings  which  may  be  closed  when  necessary. 
Build  a  roof  facing  east  and  west,  if  you  can;  let  the  roof 
rise  at  an  angle  of  3b^,  or  not  less  than  30°.  Provide  a  tank 
inside  the  house  to  receive  rain-water  from  the  roof;  and  so 
pl^ce  the  tank  that  it  may  be  warmed  by  the  hot- water  pipes. 
The  water  should  be  always  lukewarm.  Catch  a  score  of 
toads,  to  keep  down  insects.  Purchase  any  cheap  species  of 
Cattleya,  Epidendrura,  Zygopetalum,  Oncidium,  Stanhopea, 
Caiasetum,  Saccolabiam, 
DentJrobium  and  Vanda, 
Maxillaria  punctata  and 
picta,  Cymbidium  tinense, 
Bletia  verecunda,  Goodycra 
discolor,  Odontoglossnm 
grande,  and  Brassia  macu- 
lata,  to  try  your  skill  upon; 
and  you  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  for  success.  The  an- 
nexed sketch  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  boose,  putting  hot- water 
troughs  into  tlie  central  stage,  which  most  be  covered  with  i 
slate  or  stone,  or  wood  if  you  like.  I 


■^S.*.-...^ 


speciosa,  to  which  you  allude,  must  have  been  an  admirable 
specimen  of  growth-  "It  was  reared  by  Mr.  Dodd^^,  the  skilful 
gardener  of  Colonel  Baker,  of  Salisbury,  and  has  been  well 
figured  in  '•  Paiton's  Magazine  of  Botany,''  from  which  we 
borrow  the  accompanying  figure,  and  where  you  will  find  full 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  plant 

was  led  to  blossom. R  J— We  must  refer  you,  for  the  culture 

of  Fuchsias,  to  Mr.  Wood's  papers,  published  in  last  year's 

volume. t Q— Keepyour  Rhododendrons  cool  while  their 

buds  are  swelling:  and  as  they  advance,  raise  the  tempera- 
ture gradually.  Mind  also  that  they  are  well  watered  and 
fully  exposed  to  light,  otherwise  they  will  throw  off  their 
flowers.  You  may  force  them  pretty  smartly  when  their 
growth  has  fairly  begun.  The  plant  seems  to'be  Kalanchoe 
crenata. 


>*  As  usual,  many  comrounications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  ethers  are  unavoidably  detaineJ  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  bemade.  W'e  mast  also  be^forthe  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  stiil  delayed. 


4.— 1845.] 
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IMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN,  &c. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


KOYAL   LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


THE  ONLY  PROTECTION  FOR  PLANTS,  &c. 
against  Frost,  Rain,  Snow,  and  Changes  of  Climate,  is 
CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  as  Improved  by 
the  Original  Inventor  and  Patentee,  being  the  only  Felt  in 
which  hair  is  used,  and  the  best  of  Asphaite,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  or  other  inferior  materials. 

This  Felt  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  Only  Patented  ASPHALTE 

FELT,  all  others  being  imitations  j  and  is  the  only  one  used  in 

THE     ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS 

AT  CHISWICK. 

The  price  is  ONLY  ONE  penny  per  square  foot.    A  liberal 

discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON, 

2,  Ingram- court,  Fenchurch-strect,  London; 
Of  whom  may  be  had  the  best  Foreign  Bitumen  for  Pavirg, 
Flooring,  &c. 


'Ef)t  ^QiHctiltttral  ^a|£tte> 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
TnuRBDAv,     Jan.  30— ABticulturallmp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
WBD.SEsuAy,  Ffb.    5— ARrifultural  Society  of  EnRland. 
WLDNEsDAr,  Feb.    fi— Highland  and  Auriculiural  Society. 
'THunsoAy,      Feb.    C — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  ol  Ireland. 


We  have  received,  through  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Blaib 
Warren,  of  Colchester,  accompanied  by  a  teijti- 
monial  from  him  to  the  efficiency  of  their  Linseed 
Mill,  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Bond  and  Co.,  of 
Ipswich,  in  which  an  exception  is  taken  to  the  supe- 
riority of  circularly  grooved  over  smooth  cylinders 
for  seed-crushers,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed 
greater  difficulty  in  cleaning  them  when  at  work. 
We  do  not  inow  the  mill  manufactured  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Messrs.  Bond  and  Co. ;  but,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  its  efficiency  than  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Warren,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
circularly  grooved  cylinders  must  have  an  advantage 
over  smooth  ones,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  acting  surfaces.  Supposing  the 
same  quantity  of  seed  to  pass  through  two  machines 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  one 
■which  employs  most  surface  in  grinding  it  will  do 
its  work  best.  And,  in  machines  of  equal  width, 
this  advantage  is  possessed  by  that  whose  rollers 
are  deeply  grooved  over  that  whose  rollers  are 
smooth.  With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  circu- 
larly-grooved rollers  cannot  be  easily  cleaned  when 
at  work,  there  can  of  course  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
this  than  there  was  originally  in  turning  the  grooves 
on  them. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  can  hardly  be  directed 
to  a  more  important  subject  than  the  cause  of  the 
prevalence  in  certain  districts  of  the  Mildew  in 
Wheat.  In  another  column  it  is  stated  that  certain 
parishes  in  Middlesex,  once  celebrated  for  the  qua- 
lity of  their  Wheat,  are  now  much  infested  with  this 
disease,  and  produce,  under  the  present  system  of 
cultivation,  a  great  bulk  of  weak  straw,  with  an  occa- 
sional large  yield  of  corn,  but  very  rarely  of  a  good 
sample.  This  change  we  once  heard  ascribed  by  an 
old  labourer,  a  native  of  one  of  those  parishes,  to  the 
alternate  system  of  cropping,  which  commenced  as 
the  land  began  to  be  inclosed  from  a  state  of  common- 
field.  There  had  been  no  good  Wheat  grown,  he 
said,  since  they  gave  up  the  good  old  si/slem  of  three 
corn  crops  and  a  fallow ;  and  there  is  perhaps  more 
truth  in  the  remark  than  may  at  first  be  apparent. 

Mildew  has  been  shown  by  naturalists  to  be  a 
minute  fungus,  whose  germs  are  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  only  require,  for  their  development, 
a  particular  condition  of  the  surface  of  whatever  plant 
they  attack.  Thus,  their  growth  is,  doubtless, 
favoured — perhaps  insured — by  the  exudation  of  sap 
from  the  ruptured  vessels  of  the  Wheat  plant,  on 
which  they  may  alight.  This  rupture  may  be  caused 
by  a  plethoric  state  of  those  vessels — perhaps,  also, 
by  a  deficiency  of  silex  in  the  epidermis  of  the  siraw ; 
and  this  condition  is  brought  on  by  whatever  occa- 
sions a  great  flow  of  sap,  or  causes  it  to  continue  too 
long;  and  the  indications  of  it  are  a  deep  green 
colour  in  the  leaves  and  straw,  and  the  continuance 
of  this  dark  green  colour  a  few  inches  below  the  ear 
after  the  chaff  has  begun  to  turn  off.  When  this 
symptom  appears,  a  bad  case  of  mildew  is  inevitable. 

That  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  manures 
will  produce  this  disease  is  evident,  from  the  mildew 
which  follows  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano, 
on  rich  soils  and  in  growing  seasons,  as  a  dressing 
for  Wheat— from  that,also,  which  attacks  the  AFheat 
growing  on  the  sites  of  dung-heaps,  when  other  parts 
of  the  field  are  free  from  it — and  also  from  the  usually 
diseased  state  of  Wheat  grown  in  highly  cultivated 
gardens.  A  continuance  of  warm  and  humid 
weather,  which    produces  a  rapid  and    luxuriant 


growth  of  leaf  and  straw,  and  keeps  the  plant  in  this 
state  when  the  grain  ought;  to  be  approaching  matu- 
rity, is  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
mildew.  Now,  the  common-field  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  eminently  calculated  to  discourage  anything 
like  lu.\uriance  of  growth  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  generally  produce  on  a  naturally  good  soil  a 
light  crop,  but  of  a  good  sample.  The  market-garden 
system  of  farming,  like /(»//; /ai-mijig  generally,  has  just 
the  opposite  tendency  ;  it  induces  that  luxuriance  of 
growth  which  predisposes  for  the  reception  of  the  dis- 
ease. To  the  excessive  use,  then,  of  London  dung,  with 
its  large  supplies  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  we 
may  attribute  the  prevalence  of  mildew  in  the  dis- 
trict under  consideration.  The  redundance  of  these 
substances  in  the  soil  is  aggravated  by  the  supplies 
of  them  with  which  the  atmosphere  round  London 
for  many  miles  is  loaded.  As  a  palliative  for  the 
disease  when  it  has  commenced,  early  cutting  is  re- 
sorted to.  The  excessive  flow  of  sap  which,  instead 
of  reaching  the  grain  goes  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
fungus,  is  thus  cut  off,  and  sufficient  remains  in  the 
straw  to  enable  the  grain  to  consolidate ;  and  instead 
of  a  shrivelled  kernel,  all  bran,  one  that  is  at  any 
rate  half  filled  is  obtained. 

Winter-sown  Wheats  which  have  lost  plant,  and 
which  tiller  excessively,  producing  a  thin  and  irre- 
gular crop,  continuing  green  at  the  season  when 
other  crops  are  ripening,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
disease.  Early  and  thick  sowing  is  therefore  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive,  and  the  result  in  seasons 
when  these  thick  crops  of  weak  straw  can  keep  their 
legs  till  they  are  nearly  ripe  is  a  great  bulk  both  of 
straw  and  corn.  But  in  dripping  seasons,  or  when 
heavy  thunder  storms  occur  before  the  ear  is  well 
filled,  such  crops  are  sure  to  he  laid,  and  this  con- 
spires with  mildew  to  reduce  the  five,  six,  or  seven 
quarters  per  acre,  to  three  or  fewer,  leaving  the  grower 
to  console  himself,  if  he  can,  with  the  adage  that 
"lodged  crops  never  ruined  a  farmer." 

To  these  remarks,  which,  though  they  have  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
nevertheless,  we  believe,  generaUy  true,  we  add  the 
following,  by  Professor  Henslow,  extracted  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal : — 

"  On  the  Precautions  to  ie  taken  against  Rust  and 
Mildew. — I  do  not  think  it  has  been  clearly  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  whether  the  sporules  of  the 
rust  and  mildew  fungi  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
corn,  like  those  of  the  bunt  and  smut  fungi;  or 
whether  (which  seems  to  be  the  more  prevalent  idea) 
they  enter  through  those  minute  pores  on  the  stem  and 
leaves  which  botanists  term  'stomala.'  Thefungiatfirst 
make  their  appearance  in  little  cavities  seated  imme- 
diately beneath  these  pores,  which  certainly  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  sporules  entered  there.  The 
stomata  are  naturally  exhaling  organs,  continually 
discharging,  under  the  influence  of  light,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  water  imbibed  by  the  root.  But  in 
moist  weather  this  function  is  impeded,  if,  in  some 
cases,  it  be  not  actually  reversed  ;  when  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  sporules  to  enter  these  invisible  stomata, 
with  the  moisture  imbibed  by  them.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, stands  in  need  of  proof ;  and  hitherto  the 
evidence  is  more  in  favour  of  similar  fungi  being 
imbibed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  they  attack. 
Mr.  Knight,  indeed,  who  is  high  authority,  parti- 
cularly insists  upon  mildew  being  induced  by  foggy 
weather,  happening  at  a  time  when  the  ground  is 
particularly  dry :  circumstances  which  we  may 
readily  understand  as  likely  to  convert  the  stomata 
(or  even  the  whole  superficial  tissue  of  plants)  into 
imbibing  organs.  If  the  autumnal  fogs  really  pre- 
dispose Wheat  to  the  attacks  of  the  mildew  fungus, 
we  must  agree  with  these  who  recommend  the 
growth  of  early  varieties  in  places  subject  to  these 
fogs.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
spring  Wheats  are  less  liable  to  mildew  than  winter 
Vyheats ;  and  that  heavy  soils  are  less  subject  to  it 
than  light  ones.  But,  at  present,  the  information  on 
these  points  is  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  'We 
may  safely  conclude,  that  a  generally  healthy  state  of 
the  plant,  without  any  over  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
is  most  likely  to  secure  a  crop  against  the  attacks  of 
the  rust  and  mildew  fungi ;  but,  that  whatever  tends 
to  render  the  plant  sickly,  whether  it  be  excess  of  heat 
or  cold,  drought  or  wet,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, poverty  of  soil,  over-manuring,  shade,  &c., 
must  be  considered  as  a  pre-disposing  cause  to  these 
diseases."— £.  IF. 


ON  DIBBLING  SEED. 

As  you  have  lately  been  calling  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  the  great  superiority  of  dibbling  over  sowing  or  drilling 
corn,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  on  the 
subject. 

Tlie  gist  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  turn  on  a 
point  on  which  agriculturists  do  not  often  seem  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  any  inquiry,  viz.,  What  becomes 
of  the  2i  bushels  of  Wheat  which  they  commonly  sow  or 
drill  per  acre  ?     It  might,  therefore,  startle  them  con- 


siderably, if,  upon  examination,  they  were  to  find  out 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  such  a  vast  number  ot 
•eeds  to  come  to  perfection  upon  that  space  of  ground  : 
for,  if  the  average  number  of  grains  in  a  bushel  be 
counted,  it  will  be  discovered,  that,  should  the  seed  be 
regularly  disposed  over  the  soil,  there  will  be  just  four 
superficial  inches  for  each  grain  to  grow  upon.  If  each 
of  those  grains,  therefore,  were  to  produce  a  perfect 
plant  of  Wheat,  the  ears  at  harvest  must  be  as  closely 
packed  together  as  they  would  be  in  a  rick.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  take  place,  because  10  or  15  ears  (often 
the  offspring  of  one  root)  cannot  stand  on  four  super- 
ficial inches  of  ground.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  all 
grow,  all  do  not  come  to  fine  plants.  But  if  they  do  all 
grow  (which  is  a  possible  and  probable  case),  what  then 
becomes  of  them  S  We  imagine  it  will  be  found  thus  : 
In  winter  or  spring  we  often  see  a  plant  of  Wheat  which 
so  perfectly  covers  the  ground  that  it  looks  like  a  beauti- 
fully green  pasture-field.  Inexperienced  farmers  say, 
"  What  a  fine  plant !  "  Older  ones  shake  their  heads, 
and  call  it  too  "  proud."  The  harvest  proves  which  are 
right.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  strong,  the  crop  may 
even  then  be  very  thick  ;  but  in  19  out  of  20  cases  it 
will  be  generally  "  knee-broken,"  lying  down  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  instead  of  standing  firm  and  erect,  as  a 
good  crop  should.  But  even  suppose  it  is  not  thus 
lodged,  if  we  enter  the  field  and  pull  up  a  few  plants, 
what  will  be  their  appearance  ?  The  majority  of  seeds 
will  not  have  tillered  at  all ;  some  will  have  two,  three, 
or  four  stalks,  perhaps ;  one  of  these  may  be  tolerably 
fine,  the  rest  will  be  small  and  thin.  If  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  crop  we  shall  find  many  plants  totally 
root-fallen — beaten  down  beneath  the  rest;  not  a  few  wilt 
be  taken  with  what  is  termed  "  the  white  blight  ;"  the 
straw,  too,  Instead  of  being  of  a  fine,  clear,  bright  colour, 
will  be  dull  and  spangled  over  with  black,  brown,  and 
rusty  spots  ;  and  when  the  sheaves  are  brought  to  the 
threshing-floor,  and  the  produce  to  the  winnowing-fan, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  tail  is  unusually 
large — very  probably  that  the  whole  sample  is  uneven 
and  inferior.  Now,  how  often  does  it  enter  into  the 
Ideas  of  the  farmer  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
wasting  two  bushels  of  seed .' 

But,  upon  the  generality  of  soils,  it  is  very  plain  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  seed  never  produces  any  plant  for 
harvest  at  all  ;  for,  let  99  out  of  100  then  examine  their 
crops,  they  will  not  find  one  plant  to  six  inches  square, 
much  less  one  plant  to  four  square  inches  :  the  rest  have 
disappeared  in  some  way  or  other;  blown  out  by  the 
winds,  washed  out  by  the  wet,  pulled  up  by  the  larks, 
eaten  up  by  the  slugs,  or  starved  out. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  propound  the 
rationale  of  all  this.  When  an  experienced  gardener 
plants  his  Cabbage  or  Broccoli  he  says,  "  It  is  of  no  use 
to  try  to  economise  ground  by  putting  them  closer  than 
they  can  grow  well.  I  must  let  each  plant  have  full 
scope."  If  he  sees  an  ignorant  neighbour  neglecting 
this  rule  he  will  be  very  certain  what  will  follow,  and 
will  advise  him  not  to  do  it.  The  advice  is  not  taken; 
and  perhaps  in  the  few  first  stages  of  their  growth  Igno- 
ramus will  seem  to  triumph  ;  the  small  plants  will  have 
room  enough  in  their  infancy,  and  he  will  boast  that  his 
Cabbages  look  as  well  as  those  of  his  adviser.  But  by- 
and-by  the  case  is  altered  ;  the  roots  begin  to  traverse 
the  portion  of  soil  belonging  to  their  neighbours  ;  a  fight 
takes  place  among  them  for  the  richness  of  it ;  soon 
each  Cabbage  gets  but  half  his  proper  rations  ;  the  fibres 
and  spongioles  begin  to  get  dry  and  Eticky,  and  the  stems 
participate  in  this  unfavourable  change  ;  so  that  matters 
are  going  on  very  badly  below  ground.  But  above,  also, 
it  is  no  better  :  the  heads  approach  too  nearly  to  one 
another  ;  and  here  is  a  squabble  for  pure  air  ;  the  leaves 
become  damp  or  flaccid ;  a  host  of  insects  recognise 
their  proper  food  in  the  unhealthy  plant,  and  it  is  shortly 
covered  with  blue  mould  or  some  other  equally  disagree- 
able sauce.  The  sequel  is  easily  divined.  Ignoramus  is 
condemned  to  eat  a  withered  unwholesome  dab  of  a  Cab- 
bage, or  a  Broccoli  about  the  size  of  a  large  Walnut,  and 
as  tough  as  whit-leather.  By  this  time  his  nether  lip  is 
as  long  as  an  old  horse's,  and  he  discontentedly  mutters 
something  about  "  the  confounded  blight,"  or  else  his 
Cabbages  would  have  been  as  good  as  any  one's,  &c.  &c. 
If  he  would  have  listened,  his  friend  could  have  told  him 
that  it  took  so  many  inches  of  good  soil,  and  so  many 
inches  of  pure  air,  to  grow  a  Cabbage  which  the  insects 
could  not  eat,  and  which  he  could. 

Now,  we  suppose  that  a  plant  is  a  plant,  whether  it 
be  Cabbage  or  Wheat.  It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  if  one 
seed  of  Wheat  be  planted  on  every  space  of  four  super- 
ficial inches,  whenever  the  roots  of  two  adjoining  plants 
have  grown  more  than  an  inch  long  they  have  begun  to 
invade  each  other's  territory  ;  then  the  struggle  for  food 
begins.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  the  contest  soon  ends 
in  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  them  ;  if  it  is  indifferent, 
the  battle  will  be  carried  on  a  little  longer  ;  if  it  is  good, 
the  fight  is  kept  up  till  the  coming  into  ear,  and  then 
down  goes  the  weakest,  while  the  victor  remains,  little 
stronger  than  bis  fallen  neighbour,  a  hal.f-starved,  piteous 
spectacle.  If  the  first  Wheat  plant  that  the  young  earth 
ever  grew  could  see  it,  he  would  say,  "  This  is  no  child 
of  mine.''  But  then,  to  be  sure,  he  could  never  suppose 
that  men  would  so  mistake  their  interest  as  to  starve  his 
offspring  out  of  knowledge  by  trying  to  make  seven  or 
eight  grow  where  one  only  could  stand. 

But,  as  with  the  Cabbage,  the  conflict  is  not  in  the 
ground  only  ;  when  the  blade  first  comes  up,  four  inches 
is  space  enough  for  a  single  spike  ;  the  air  comes  round 
about  it,  and  nourishes  every  part ;  the  dew  is  deposited 
on  it  at  night,  and  is  exhaled  seasonably  in  the  morning; 
it  waves  its  green  flag  joyously  in  the  balmy  zephyr,  and 
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seeras  to  defy  even  the  rudeness  of  old  Boreas  himself.  But 
by-and-by  the  scene  is  sadly  altered.  Suppose  a  throng 
of  Lilliputians  assembled  in  a  county  hall  to  hear  some 
interesting  trial,  were,  during  the  course  of  the  moruing, 
to  swell  out  into  Brobdignagians,  what  pushing  and  squeez- 
ing and  groaning  and  perspiring  would  enbue  !  How 
would  some  endeavour  to  rise  above  the  rest,  for  a  puff 
of  fresh  air  !  How  would  others  be  trampled  under-foot, 
to  make  room  for  the  increasing  mass  !  Here  would  be 
one  fainting;  there  another  blick  in  the  face;  a  third 
with  his  ribs  staved  in,  and  a  fourth  faken  off  his  legs 
altogether,  and  carried  about  anywhere  by  the  heaving 
throng.  Every  one  would  be  execrating  his  neighbour 
for  growing  so  much.  Now,  if  our  crops  of  Wheat  could 
speak,  they  would  be  doing  just  the  sume.  It  might  be 
very  well  wbile  there  was  only  the  single  blade  rearing 
his  Lilliputian  form  ;  but  when  it  had  tillered  forth  its 
two  or  three  stems,  and  had  swelled  out  into  a  comparj- 
tiveBrobdignagian;  ''when  Greets  a;eetsGreek  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war;"  then  would  ensue  a  regular  race  to  get 
nearest  to  the  sun  and  air;  when  the  wind  blows  they  jostle 
one  another;  when  the  dew  falls  they  stand  in  a  d:mp  ^kin 
all  day,  for  there  is  no  room  to  dry  themselves ;  they  are 
so  thick  together  that  an  unwholesome  sweat  brt-aks  out 
all  over  them,  till,  miUewed,  rusty,  the  prey  of  all  kinds 
of  vermin,  they  fall  down,  or  turn  off,  or  become  prema- 
urely  ripe,  and  in  consequence  are  a  source  of  the  most 
poignant  disappointmtnc  to  the  farmer,  who  expected  so 
much  from  their  former  vigorous  appearance.  But  who 
ought  to  expect  to  see  advantages  arise  from  ill-feeding 
and  over-crowding  ? 

The  farmer  walks  among  his  crop,  and  sagely  remarks, 
**  How  it  is  going  off  !*'  *'  What  blighty  weather  it  is  !" 
&c.  &c.  We  propose  to  him  to  consider,  instead  these 
two  questions — If  a  country  has  just  bread  enough  to 
feed  two  millions  of  people,  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  eight  millions  more  to  share  it  ?  We 
say  there  will  either  be  a  general  scramble,  and  some  will 
be  Immediately  starved,  or  each  will  be  fasted  to  the 
extent  of  4-5ths  of  his  due  quantity  of  food,  and  will  in 
consequence  gradually  pine  away  to  '*  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self."  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  v^ay  we  balance 
matters  between  our  seed-corn,  and  the  land  it  is  grown 
upon.  Again,  if  a  garrison  has  provisions  enough  to  last 
till  they  shall  be  relieved,  at  I  lb.  of  bread  and  1  lb.  of 
meat  per  head  per  diem,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
issuing  a  double  quantity  }  They  must  either  surrender 
or  be  starved  before  help  arrives?  And  so  must  our  crop. 

We  conclude  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  no 
more  plants  ought  to  be  planted  upon  an  acre  than  the 
ground  can  ultimately  bring  to  perfection  j  and  that,  if 
more  are  planted,  not  only  will  the  supernumerary  seed 
be  wasted,  but  the  remaining  plants  will  be  starved  and 
thinned,  in  proportion  as  ftv?  or  many  are  prematurely 
cut  off,  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which 
these  supernumeraries  occupy  the  ground. — H.  W., 
Tetbury. 


AN  INCLOSURE  FROM  THE  SEA. 
When  the  estate  of  North  Sommercotes,  lying 
between  Saltfleet  and  Tetney  Haven,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  was  purchased  in  1843  by  W. 
Thimbleby,  Esq. — an  inclosure  had  been  taken  from  the 
sea  some  200  years  before — apart  of  the  estate  adjoining 
the  §ea-bank,  called  the  Jarvisses  or  Fitties,  had  re- 
mained in  an  undrained  and  most  neglected  state ;  but 
afier  some  opposition  from  men  long  located  there,  a 
drainage  was  found  for  the  lands,  and  they  are  now  made 
perfectly  dry.  Two  centaiies  having  passed  since  the 
late  inclosure,  the  sea  had  again  receded,  and  left  a  large 
outmarsh  liable  to  be  flooded  only  during  spring  or  high 
tides;  the  water  in  running  off  had  rendered  the  surface 
somewhat  unevenby  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  broad 
and  deep  gullies  or  water-courses  ;  in  these  placeSj 
owing  to  their  more  frequently  being  covered  with  the 
sea  water,  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
sea-salt. 

The  sea  has  encroached  much  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
from  Tetney  Haven  to  Grimsby,  opposite  to  the  Spurn 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tliat 
the  signal-houj*e  near  Cleafhorpes  has  been  removed  in- 
shore three  times  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  near  Grimsby,  however,  east- 
ward to  Douna-nook,  there  is  a  shallow  sand-beach,  which 
is  left  dry  a  mile  and  more  in  width  every  receding  tide, 
and  at  Douna-nuok  it  widens  out  considerably,  conti- 
nuing its  course  southward,  which  is  a  great  protection 
to  the  forming  of  a  sea-barrier,  although  it  renders  the 
navigation  very  dangerous  ;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  vessels  are  stranded  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

These  marshes  are  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of 
alluvial  soil,  thin  s^ndy  or  clayey  layers  alternating  with 
each  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tide.  When  a 
storm  sets  in  from  the  north,  sweeping  along  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  the  tide  depohits  tlte  clay  whit;h  it  has  brought 
thence  ;  when  it  comes  from  the  south,  along  the  Lincoln- 
shire coasts,  the  deposit  is  sand  ;  and  thus,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  aarsh  varies  very  much  in  its  quality.  In 
the  old  inclosure  there  are  about  100  acres  of  land 
(called  the  Old  Sign-hills,  all  blowing  sand),  converted 
into  a  rabbit-warren.  Mr.  Thimblef>y  has  about  20  acres 
put  to  that  purpose,  the  same  quality  of  land,  well 
stocked  with  the  silver-hair  warren  rabbit;  the  late  in- 
closure is  a  much  better  sort  of  soil  than  the  land  first 
purchased,  being  more  stiff  and  retentive,  with  less  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  except  a  suiall  pare  of  it. 

In  forming  an  embankment  round  the  marsh  it  was 
necessary  to  make  it  not  only  higher  but  aUo  much  wider 
and  stronger  on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south,  because 
it  waa  naturally  better  protected  onlhfs  quarter,  and  less 


subject  to  the  destruciive  effects  of  the  waves  from  the 
North  or  German  Ocean.  The  embankment  is  from 
5  to  8  feet  h'gli,  sloping  4  feet  in  length  for  one  in  height 
towards  the  sea,  and  1^  foot  for  one  towards  the  land  ; 
it  is  well  puddled  with  clay  on  the  sea-side,  and 
turfed.  The  foundation  of  ic,  where  it  is  8  feet  high,  is 
44  feet  wide,  running  up  to  a  feather-edge  at  top,  to  pre- 
vent a  footpath  bein?  made  on  it.  The  whole  length  of 
the  embankment  is  110  chains,  or  7260  feet,  executed  at 
a  cost  of  800/.,  or  a  little  over  7/.  per  chain.  The  extent 
of  land  inclosed  is  160  acres.  The  work  was  begun  on 
the  30th  June,  1843,  and  was  finished  on  the  1st  October 
the  same  year;  the  old  creeks  and  water-courses  were 
well  filled  up,  and  under-drains  put  in  them,  as  well  as 
in  other  wet  parts ;  the  new  ditches  were  cut,  and  borders 
prepared  for  the  quicks  to  subdivide  it.  The  land  was 
then  well  ploughed,  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  sown 
with  Hunter's  White  Wheat  in  autumn  ;  the  remainder 
was  sown  in  spring  with  three  or  four  different  varieties, 
the  last  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  crop  on  the  8th  June  promised  a  yield  of 
not  more  than  from  24  to  28  bushels  per  acre. 
After  the  land  was  drained  and  the  watercourses  filled  up, 
the  land  was  only  once  ploughed,  rolled,  and  well  har- 
rowed, and  the  Wheat  drilled  at  the  rate  of  10  pecks 
per  acre.  The  crop,  probably  from  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  was  very  short  in  the  straw,  not  more  than  2^ 
feet  long,  but  the  ears  of  the  Wheat  were  excessively 
plump,  generally  having  six  rows  in  the  head.  Before 
the  corn  was  ripe  a  strong  wind  passed  over  it,  and 
shook  out  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.  At  harvest, 
the  straw  being  so  short  was  mown,  and  the  heads  and  cut 
ends  of  the  si. eaves  were  so  mingled,  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  carted  home  and  threshed  with  a  portable  steam 
threshing-machine,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a  stack  (75 
quarters  were  threshed  in  one  day).  The  straw  was 
stacked  and  thatched  for  fodder.  The  portion  of  the 
crop  threshed  averages  fully  4  quarters  per  acre,  and  the 
remainder  is  expected  to  be  as  productive;  taking  into 
account  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  wind,  and  also 
making  allowance  for  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
where  the  salt  water  used  to  stand,  and  where  the  depo- 
sit of  salt  was. so  great  as  to  appear  white  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  in  June — little  vegetation  took  place  there — 
this  must  be  considered  a  large  produce.  Though  for- 
merly the  value  of  this  land,  before  it  was  inclosed,  whs 
really  so  small  as  not  to  be  eetimated,  it  is  now  woith  at 
least  305.  per  acre. 

After  harvest  the  stubbles  were  ploughed  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  autumn-sown  Wheat  of  the  previous 
year,  where  the  most  dacnage  appeared  to  have  been  done 
by  the  grain  being  shaken  out,  there  was  no  seed  sown  j 
the  other  parts  are  diilled,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
(except  about  5  acres)  is  again  in  Wheat.  At  this  time 
it  is  looking  very  well;  and  that  which  was  first 
ploughed,  and  seK-sown,  has  been  thinned  by  the  hoe, 
and  also  some  of  the  other,  as  by  the  shaking,  it  was 
irregularly  planted,  and  much  too  thick  for  a  crop.  The 
ploughing  this  autumn  is  done  as  thin  as  possible — not 
more  than  2\  or  3  inches.  Last  year  it  was  ploughed 
double  the  depth,  so  that  the  furrow-slices  this  year  are 
cut  about  half  the  depth  of  last  year,  and  ploughed 
across,  the  way  it  was  last  year.  There  having  bfen  so 
little  rain  this  season,  the  expense  of  harrowing  has  been 
very  great.  Next  year,  Mr.  Tuimbleby  intends  plough- 
ing it  rather  deeper  than  it  was  ploughed  the  first  year, 
and  to  sow  a  part  of  it  again  with  Wheat.— fF".  B. 
Winffate,  Hareby^  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  13,  1845. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 
[The  following  amended  copy  of  a  letter  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Maidstone  Gazette  has  been  sent  us  by 
its  Author.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  inferences 
which  he  draws  from  the  composition  of  the  crops  which 
are  annually  removed  from  the  soil.  All  the  matters  of 
which  crofis  are  composed  must  unquestionably  be  pre- 
sented to  them  every  successive  year,  or  they  will  fail ; 
bu%  if  this  be  done  at  all,  it  matters  not  by  whom. 
Much,  perhaps  nearly  all,  of  the  carbon,  oxygfo,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  on  the  great  weight  of  which  remnved 
from  the  soil  in  four  years  by  the  crops  Mr.  Davis  lays 
so  much  stress,  is  supplied  by  the  atmosphere^  and  is 
administered  to  the  plants  through  their  leaves,  or,  dis- 
solved in  water,  throutih  their  roots.  The  farm-  r  has 
thus  little  more  than  the  ash — the  mineral  ingredients 
of  plants  —  to  supply  to  chera  ;  so  urge  those  whose  views 
Mr.  Davis  here  comba's  ;  and  they  contend  that  the 
necessary  quantity  of  the  required  material  is  present  in 
the  3  or  4  cwt.  of  guano,  and  other  mineral  manure,  to 
(he  application  of  which  in  such  small  doses  Mr.  Davis 
here  objects.  Although,  however,  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  Author,  so  far  as  this  goes,  ye :  we  are  happy  to  insf  rt 
his  letter  ;  because,  in  the  prei-ent  rage  for  these  mineral 
manures,  there  is  a  liability  to  forget  the  advantage 
which  most  soils  derive  from  the  bulk  of  a  manure. 
Farmyird-dung  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  texture 
of  a  soil ;  its  value  as  a  fer  iliser  thus  depends  not  only 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  it  supplies  to 
plants,  but  on  the  improvement  it  may  effect  in  the  soil, 
as  a  vehicle  fcr  this  food  to  their  roots.  This  element, 
in  its  value,  is  one  in  which  none  of  these  concentrated 
mineral  manures  participate.  Besides,  although  it  is 
not  its  chief  value,  nor  so  much  so  as  Mr.  Davis  appears 
to  suppose,  yet  the  manure  of  the  farmyard  dues  supply 
vegetable  food  in  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  its 
vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  in  its  mineral  ingredient?. 
The  various  vegetable  acids  and  ammonia — all  the  soluble 
results,  in  fact,  of  vegetable  decomposition — are,  doubt- 
less, taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  act  as  food. 
The  farmer  may,  doubtless,  benefit  his  crops  by  supply- 


ing matter  from  which  the  plants  may  derive  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  although  these  are  present  in  the 
air,  just  as  he  unquestionably  derives  benefit  from  sup- 
plying them  w^th  aramoniacal  salts  from  which  they  may 
derive  nitrogen  ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  should  he  omit 
doing  so,  his  negligence  will  in  a  measure  be  remedied 
by  the  availability,  as  vegetable  food,  of  the  stores  of  all 
these  substances  in  the  atmosphere ;  whereas,  if  he 
neglect  to  supply  the  mineral  matter  which  planta 
require,  if  there  be  none  in  the  soil,  they  must  die. — 
Ed.  Ag.  Gaz.'\ 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  address  to  the  farmers 
at  Tamworth,  called  their  attention  to  guano,  he  did  so 
under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  a  means  for  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  thus  prove  a  panacea 
for  the  losses  occasioned  by  ihe  fall  in  prices  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  tariff  and  the  new  ('oru  Laws.  Since 
then  this  manure  has  been  further  raised  in  esiimatioi> 
by  the  extravagant  encomiums  that  have  been  published 
in  its  favour,  many  of  which  may  be  traced  to  persons 
interested  in  the  s  tie,  or  to  those  who  have  limited  their 
trial  to  the  effect  on  the  first  crop — and  that  a  green  one. 
I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  as  an  assistant  to  start 
the  early  growth  of  the  Turnip  crop  it  may  answer  ;  but 
it  is  to  fM-event  farmers  placing  too  much  reliance  on  it> 
or  any  other  slight  dressing,  for  the  growth  of  corn,  that 
I  am  about  to  put  before  them  very  strongly  the  fact 
that  the  dressing  of  guano  supplies  to  the  soil  only  about 
400  lbs.  of  the  elements  of  vegetation,  whilst  a  crop  of  corn 
takes  away  between  1000  and  5000  lbs.  of  the  same 
materials,  and  that  its  use  therefore  must,  unless  other 
sources  of  nutriment  be  at  the  same  time  supplied,  cause 
disappointment,  or  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  land.  A 
very  common  impression  prevails,  that  the  consumption 
of  a  crop  of  Turnips,  no  matter  how  produced,  is  a  cer- 
tain means  of  enriching  the  soil;  but  as  I  have  several 
times  tried  the  effect  of  growing  green  crops,  and  feeding 
them  on  the  land  on  portions  of  fields,  and  not  on 
the  rest,  having  prepared  the  entire  alike,  and  found  no 
difference  afterwards  in  the  corn  in  the  parts  where  the 
sheep  fed,  and  where  not,  the  mere  returning  the  crop^ 
through  animals,  without  oil-cake  or  other  additional 
food,  has  little  or  no  effect.  This,  I  know,  is  a  new 
doctrine;  but  I  have  frequently  proved  it,  and  found  it 
confirmed  by  others  :  of  course  this  applies  only  to  where 
no  other  food  is  given  with  the  crop. 

An  application  of  4  cwt.  of  guano  is  considered  a  full 
dressing  for  an  acre  of  ground;  this  comprises  about 
400  lbs.  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
ashes,  the  remainder  being  water;  whilst  a  crop  of  corn 
takes  away  4000  or  5000  lbs.  of  precisely  the  same  ele- 
ments. The  following  Table  gives  the  actual  amount  of 
the  elements  of  vegetation  which  are  taken  from  the 
earth  under  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping  in  four  years, 
and  after  a  dressing  and  prior  to  another  application  ; 
and  although  a  portion  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  air  and  rain,  still  experience  proves 
that  vegetation  is  principally  supported  by  matter  frotu 
the  soil ;  for  by  no  means  can  the  earth  be  made  to  con- 
tinue producing  corn  without  resuscitation  with  matter 
containing  the  elements  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  growth 
where  manure  is  applied  end  where  none  has  been  given, 
at  once  shows  that  the  principal  portion  of  plants  (if 
not  the  entire),  are  derived  from  matter  taken  from  the 
soil.  An  acre  of  land  cropped  with  Turnips,  Oats,  seeds,, 
and  Wheat,  allowing  the  Turnips  to  have  been  fed  on  the 
land,  and  only  one  cutting  of  hay  taken,  affords,  exclu- 
sive of  water,  the  following  elements  of  vegetation  in 
four  years : — 
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The  rotation  of  cropping  by  many  conceived  to  be 
the  most  enlightened  and  profitable,  is  that  of  the  above 
four-course,  namely,  Turnips,  Oats,  Seeds,  and  Wheat  j 
and  by  beginning  with  a  dressing,  and  by  consuming  on 
the  land  the  Turnips  and  the  after  growth  of  the 
Clover  or  Grass,  sufficient  dressing  is  considered  to  have 
been  bestowed  to  admit  of  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  of 
hay  to  be  taken  ;  and  that  this  should  be  succe^sful 
practice  when  dung  is  applied,  and  without  detriment  to 
the  soil,  is  readily  understood,  when  the  fact  that 
an  ordinary  dressing  of  dung  consists  of  15  to  25 
tons  per  acre,  whilst  these  crops  remove  only  about 
5  tons ;  and  it  is  curious  but  true,  that  after  allowing  for 
the  water  in  this  dressing,  the  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count of  matter  applied  and  withdrawn  may  be  said  to 
balance.  But  how  will  the  account  stand  if  the  dress- 
ing has  been  gunno,  and  the  same  weight  of  corn  and 
hay  been  taken  ?  Why,  that  whilst  only  400  lbs.  of 
nutriment  has  been  supplied,  the  soil  will  have  lost 
11,050  lbs.  It  is  therefore  clear  to  me  that  placing  de- 
pendence on  guano  will  either  hurt  the  soil  or  cause  dis- 
appointment. That  guano  can  afford  materials  for  the 
growth  of  a  corn  crop  I  have  shown  to  be  impossible  ;  and 
I  very  much  fear  great  mischief  is  being  done  by  the  high 
terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  and  recommended,  ia 
lessening  the  estimation  for  animal  excrement  from  yard 
stock  ;  and  that  its  use  much  tends  to  decrease  the  pro- 
per  care  and  production  of  yard  manure;  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  certain,  although  gradual  deterioration  of 
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the  soil.  1  would  have  landlords  well  consider  what 
may  be  the  effect  before  they  encourage  the  use  of  this 
manure,  and  I  wish  to  caution  farmers  not  to  expect 
400  lbs.  of  gu?no  will  raise  11,050  of  produce.  I  liken 
the  pursuit  of  the  present  day  after  artific'al  manures,  to 
the  search  after  the  Philosopher'sStone,  or  for  the  essence 
of  food,  of  which  a  pill  a-day  was  to  suffice  for  a  strong 
man  ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  error,  the  ancients  were  too 
wise  to  think  of  doing  more  than  to  meet  the  daily  waste 
by  an  equal  daily  supply  ;  it  was  for  moderns  to  make 
the  discovery  that  matter  can  be  created  out  of  nothing. 
To  give  the  earth  a  ton  to  get  back  a  ton  sounds  reason- 
able, but  to  imagine   that  one  can  create  eleven  is 

I  leave  the  reader  to  supply  the  hiatus Hewitt  Dacis, 

Spring  Park,  near  Croydon. 

JV^O/e.— The  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  growth 
of  corn  or  garden  produce  without  the  application  of 
dressings — and  which  are  given  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  produce  withdrawn — is  in  practice  thoroughly 
understood  by  both  farmers  and  gardeners.  Tliat  all 
vegetation  springs  from  matter  collected  in  the  soil  is 
being  fatally  proved  by  the  practice  in  America  of  break- 
ing up  fresh  soil  and  abandonment  of  the  old  clearings 
now  going  on.  There  the  earth,  when  first  brought  into 
cultivation,  has  a  luxuriance  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
take  corn,  year  after  year,  for  20  or  30  years,  without 
dressing  being  applied  ;  but  then  the  land  becomes  so 
sterile,  this  system  can  be  continued  no  longer  ;  and  the 
farmer  finds  it  cheaper  to  remove  to  fresh  uncropped 
ground  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  lenovating  the 
land  he  has  so  thoroughly  exhausted.  Does  not  this  show 
.how  dependent  vegetable  growth  is  on  matter  that  soils 
contain  \  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  through 
this  letter  the  primitive  elements  are  always  treated  of — 
which  can  neither  increase  or  diminish — and  that  in 
speaking  of  produce  and  of  guano,  the  elements  forming 
them  are  put  in  contrast. — H.  D. 


GEO-AGRICULTURE  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

In  a  former  article  (No.  44,  1814),  the  process  of 
chalking  land  in  Hertfordshire  was  described,  as  observed 
dtiring  an  excursion  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to 
St.  Alban's.  Let  me  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
district  traversed,  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  geological 
structure  on  the  amount  of  population  and  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  effects  of 
the  deposits  of  the  drift  or  diluvial  period  in  geology,  in 
modifying  the  agricultural  character  of  a  district,  derived 
from  the  natuieofthe  regular  strata  nearest  to  the  surface. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey,  and 
on  the  north  by  those  of  Hertfordshire,  is  laid  down  in 
our  geological  maps  as  London  clay.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  it,  however,  are  deeply  covered  by  the  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam  of  the  drift  ;  and  even  in  those  parts 
where  the  clay  appears  to  constitute  the  surface,  it  will 
be  founJ,  on  closer  examination,  that  the  cultivated  soil 
is  not  pure  clay  but  a  thin  deposit  of  drift,  in  which  the 
larger  port'on  of  the  component  matter  is,  indeed, 
argillaceous,  and  derived  from  the  London  clay,  but 
mixed  with  irregular  seams  of  sand  and  loam,  and  many 
pebbles,  furnished  by  the  ruins  of  other  beds  of  the 
same  firmation. 

As  we  proceed  northwards  from  the  Thames,  the 
tenacity  of  the  soil  gradually  increases.  On  its  right 
bank  we  have  a  gravelly  and  sandy  tract  occupied  by 
market  gardens,  heaths,  villas,  and  parks,  in  the  parishes 
of  Putney,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  and  Richmond  ;  and  under 
arable  culture  about  Petersham  and  Kingston.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  at  Fulham,  and  thence  by  Chiswick, 
Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham,  is  a  loamy 
surface,  from  3  to  6  feet  deep,  having  a  deposit  of 
gravel  rarely  exceeding  16  feet  in  depth  interposed 
between  it  and  the  London  clay.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  this  loam  and  gravel  consists  of  drift ;  the 
lower  is  a  local  fresh\ater  formation,  containing  laud 
and  fluviatile  shells,  identical  in  species  with  those 
now  deposited  by  the  river,  but  elevated  30  or  40  feet 
above  the  reach  of  its  highest  tides,  and  associated 
with  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
ox,  horse,  hog,  and  deer.  This  fresh-water  deposit  ex- 
tends to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  present 
stream.  Its  lower  portion  is  a  calcareous  loam— the 
marlm  of  the  biickmakers,  which  imparts  to  the  clannp- 
burned  bricks,  which  have  been  extensively  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  hardness  and  yellow  tint  which  are 
the  results  of  partial  vitrification.  This  marlm  would 
form  a  good  dressing  for  land,  were  it  not  too  valuable 
as  brick-earth.  As  a  substitute  for  it  when  absent,  chalk 
is  mixed  with  the  coarser  portions  of  the  upper  brick- 
earth,  by  a  process  technically  called  "  washing,"  which 
is  an  imitation  of  that  by  which  the  natural  marlm  was 
formed.  The  surface  of  this  loamy  tract  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated as  market  gardens,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
inclosed  with  high  walls.  In  the  western  portions  of  the 
parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Twickenham,  the  loam  passes 
off  into  sand  and  gravel.  This  is  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  soil  over  that  large  plain,  south  of  the  Bath-road, 
which  extends  over  the  parishes  of  Feltham,  H^tton, 
Hanworth,  Bedfont,  Stanwell,  Laleham,  and  Sunbury  ; 
large  portions  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity 
to  the  metropolis,  formed,  till  within  the  last  60  years, 
a  chain  of  commons  connected  with  Hounslow  Heath. 
Hounslow  Heath  proper,  in  the  parishes  of  Isleworth, 
Twickenham,  and  Heston,  was  inclosed  as  recently  as 
1814.  The  best  and  most  loamy  portions  of  it  lay  in  the 
last-named  parish,  bordering  on  the  Bath-road.  North 
of  that  road  is  a  fine  tract  of  deep  rich  and  dry  loam, 
extending  to  the  Uxbridge-road,  in  the  parishes  of 
Heston,  Norwood,  Southall,  Cranford,  Hayes,  Harling- 


ton,  Drayton,  and  Harmondsworth,  chiefly  employed  in 
market-garden  farming.  From  the  facility  with  which 
manure  is  procured  from  London,  the  landlords  allow 
the  straw  to  be  sold  as  well  as  the  clover  hay,  of  which 
two  crops  are  mown  in  the  year.  The  fallow  crops 
supply  Covent  Garden  with  Green  Peas  and  Beans,  Po- 
tatoes, and  Turnips.  Little  live  stock  is  kept,  and  the 
Turnips  are  rarely  sown  on  a  fallow,  but  succeed  Peas, 
Tares,  and  early  Potatoes,  or  are  sown  on  the  corn  stub- 
bles. "Bunching"  being  the  primary  object  of  the 
groweis,  few  sorts  are  cultivated  except  the  Nimljles  or 
Early  Stone  Turnip,  and  they  are  only  consumed  by 
sheep  when  there  is  little  demand  for  them  for  Covent 
Garden,  or  for  the  London  cow-keepers.  Mangold 
Wurzel,  for  the  use  of  the  latter,  is  a  crop  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  the  growth  of  which  is  ex- 
tending. A  large  part  of  this  rich  loamy  district  re- 
mained in  the  state  of  common  field  up  to  1814  ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  portions  were  inclosed  even  more 
recently.  Heston  and  Drayton  were  famed  ol  ola  for 
the  quality  of  their  Wheat ;  and  the  excellence  ol  that 
grown  in  the  former  parish  caused  the  supplies  for  the 
table  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  drawn  from  it.  It  is 
well  that  Queen  Victoria  has  other  Wheat-growing 
districts  to  resort  to,  for  this  is  now  moie  remark-ible  lor 
the  bulk  of  its  straw,  and  sometimes  of  its  grain,  than 
for  the  quality  of  its  sample.  It  is  particularly  subject 
to  mildew;  and  the  straw  rarely  dyes  of  so  blight  a 
colour,  or  yields  so  plump  a  kernel  as  it  did  last  season. 

The  best  farmers  in  this  district  do  not  scruple  to  grow 
Barley  and  Oats  after  Wheat ;  and  where  the  land  is  so 
full  of  dung,  the  practice  does  not  appear  to  be  attended 
with  any  injurious  results  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Barley 
so  grown  is  generally  better  than  that  which  succeeds 
Turnips  consumed  on  the  ground,  which  is  apt  to  be  a 
coarse  sample,  or  thin,  from  the  crop  having  been  lodged. 
The  profits  of  this  system  of  market-garden  farming  are 
less  than  the  cultivators  of  remote  districts  would  sup- 
pose. The  returns  may  be  high,  but  the  expenses  are 
high  also,  leaving  no  greater  free  produce — and  .attended 
with  a  great  increase  of  trouble — than  under  the  best 
systems  of  cultivation  in  which  the  supply  of  manure  is 
raised  by  the  consumption  of  the  green  crops  and  straw 
upon  the  land.  The  best  loams  of  Heoton,  Drayton, 
and  Harmondsworth  are  very  similar  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  Fleg  and  Happing  Hundreds  in  Norfolk, 
also  members  of  the  drift.  The  tenants  of  the  latter, 
restricted  from  the  sale  of  straw  and  hay,  and  confining 
themselves  to  the  growth  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  conveyed  to  London  by  sea,  and  of 
Turnips  and  Clover,  which  walk  some  120  miles  to 
Smilhfield  in  the  form  of  beef  and  mutton,  pay,  with 
their  cheaper  mode  of  cultivation,  quite  as  high  rents  as 
the  tenants  of  the  former  can  pay  who  cart  everything 
to  London  from  a  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles.  At 
about  16  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  influence  of 
the  London  dung-cart  upon  the  character  of  the  farming 
nearly  disappears.  I  have  often  heard  the  farmers, 
not  of  this  rich  loamy  tract  only,  but  of  the  lighter  soils 
lying  to  the  south  of  it,  congratulate  themselves  that 
their  lot  was  not  cast  north  of  the  Uxbridge-road.  North 
of  that  road  the  clay  district  commences,  to  speak  in 
general  terms,  for  in  some  places  it  extends  a  little  to 
the  south  ;  and  then  what  a  change  !  Brick-fields, 
market-gardens,  and  market-garden  farms,  with  their 
dense  population,  suddenly  disappear.  Strawberries  and 
Asparagus,  Moss-ros^s  and  Peaches,  fields  of  Windsor 
Beans  and  Prussian  Blues,  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips  for 
bunching,  all  vanish.  The  landscape  becomes  diversi- 
fied with  hill  and  dale,  and  wears  a  more  picturesque  and 
rural  aspect,  but  it  wears  also  an  aspect  of  less  prosperity. 
On  the  main  roads  from  London,  the  houses  cease  to  be 
continuous  much  sooner  ;  and  on  the  cross  loads  you 
may  travel  for  hours  within  seven  miles  of  the  metropo- 
lis without  meeting  a  human  being.  From  the  cold, 
wet,  atid  unmanageable  nature  of  the  soil,  in  its  present 
state,  the  larger  portion  of  the  district  is  in  Grass,  mown 
to  supply  the  hay-market  ;  and  the  transient  demand  for 
agricultural  labour  during  the  few  weeks  of  hay-making 
is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  its  scanty  popula- 
tion. The  hiatus  is  filled  by  mowers  from  distant  coun- 
ties, and  by  swarms  of  Irish  haymakers,  and  a  multitude 
whom  the  metropolis  pours  forth  at  this  season  to  rural 
labour,  and  who  migrate  later  in  the  year  to  the  hop- 
picking  of  Kent.  The  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
gathered  into  three  and  four-bout  ridges,  and  the  rotation 
consists  of  Wheat,  Clover,  Wheat,  Beans,  Wheat,  fallow, 
the  land  very  foul,  and  yielding  in  generol  but  scanty 
crops. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  change  on  crossing  the 
Uxbridge-road  .''  Simply  this  :  that  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  district,  the  London  clay  is  covered  with  a 
thicker  coat  of  drift  than  in  the  northern  portion.  The 
internal  resources  which  this  part  of  the  Vale  of  London 
contains  for  the  improvement  both  of  its  light  and  heavy 
soils  will  be  adverted  to  in  future  articles. — J,  Trimmer, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotment  System  at  Farnham. — For  some  time  past 
I  have  noticed  in  your  Paper  frequent  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  allotment  system,  and  as  you  invite 
your  subscribers  to  give  their  experience  or  suggestions 
relative  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effectual 
operation,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  rf  marks,  having 
been  a  witness,  during  nearly  -0  years,  to  its  beneficial 
effects,  when  judiciously  conducted.  During  the  period 
above  mentioned  my  father  and  I  have  allowed,  upon  an 
average,  some  20  to  25  of  our  own  labourers  to  rent 
small  portions  of  land  at  a  moderate  rate,  as  near  as 
could  be  to  their  cottnges — the  quantities  varying  accord- 


ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  families,  from  a  quirter 
to  one  and  two  acres  each.  In  this  parish  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  a  redundancy  of  labourers  (unless, 
indeed,  a  more  liberal  system  of  cultivation  were  gene- 
rally adopted)  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  welfare  of  the  labourer  is  most 
materially  increased  by  the  permission  to  hold  as  much 
land  as  he  can  properly  manage,  has  induced  me  to 
continue  and  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  allotment 
system.  I  consider  that  the  largest  amount  of  benefit 
will  be  effected  in  those  cases  where  the  farmer,  or  still 
better,  the  occupying  landlord,  lets  these  allotment  por- 
tions to  his  own  labourers.  His  eye  then  can  aUvays  be 
upon  them,  to  watch,  to  encourage,  and  to  advise  whea 
necessary.  By  carrying  out  this  plan,  without  sustaining 
any  pecuniary  loss  to  myself,  I  have  liad  the  gratification 
of  contributing  the  means  of  essential  comfort  to  several 
families  ;  I  have  seen  many  of  them  gradually  becoming 
possessed  of  sqme  little  property,  and  bringing  up  their 
children  in  an  industrious  and  respectable  manner.  The 
land,  moreover,  is  all  well  cultiva'ed  ;  their  terms  of 
agreement  with  me  being  simply  good  management  of 
their  ground,  and  good  conduct  in  themselves.  It 
indeed  affords  one  sincere  pleasure  to  view  the  excellent 
crops  that  are  usually  grown  :  40  bushels  of  Wheat  and 
400  bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre  are  very  commonly 
obtained  by  them.  In  their  management  the  recognised 
principles  of  good  farming  are  observed,  viz.,  the  appli- 
cation of  plenty  of  manure,  frequent  trenching,  and 
where  requisite,  thorough  draining.  I  can  also  bear  my 
willing  testimony  that  the  class  of  labourers  above 
alluded  to  are  amongst  my  very  best  servants  ;  they  are 
conscious  that  they  possess  a  something  valuable  which 
may  be  lost,  and  therefore,  by  good  conduct,  are  anxious 
to  preserve  it.  The  objections  against  the  plan  which 
are  sometimes  urged  by  farmers  are  perhaps  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  tendency,  by  afford- 
ing facilities  of  stealing  and  secreting,  tn  make  the  men 
dishonest ;  and  also  to  neglect  thoir  masters'  work.  To 
the  first  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  offer  any  reply  ;  it  is- 
so  thoroughly  unchristian  in  its  character,  and  so  untrue 
in  practice,  that  I  would  merely  remark — let  a  fair  trial 
be  given  ;  treat  your  men  kindly,  let  them  see  that  you 
take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  place  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  and  you  will  soon  find  your  suspicions  to  be 
groundless  ;  and  unless  my  experience  greatly  misleads- 
me,  you  will  be  repaid  by  gratitude  rather  than  dis- 
honesty. It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  surest  way 
of  making  a  man  dishon*^st  is  to  treat  him  with  suspicion-- 
With  regard  to  the  other  objecion,  provided  the  em- 
ployer let  his  land  to  his  own  labourers,  it  will  be  his 
own  fault  if  he  gives  them  more  ground  than  they  can 
properly  attend  to  without  injury  to  himself.  I  have 
never  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  my  expe- 
rience is  tolerably  extensive.  I  would  be  careful  to  urge 
nothing  that  might  tend  to  discourage  the  many  schemes- 
which  are  now  brought  prominently  forward  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  more  particulaily 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system  ;  never- 
theless 1  do  feel  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  individual 
exertion,  in  this  respect,  is  so  infinitely  preferable  to 
parochial,  or  any  other  form  of  associated  enterprise, 
that  1  would  earnestly  beg  all  landholders  to  try  the 
plan  under  their  own  immediate  superintendence — T. 
Mainwarvtg  Paine.     [Thanks  for  your  Pamphlet.] 

Sivedish  Turnips.  —  I  find  in  the  agricultural  portion- 
of  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst.  a  communication  from 
"  An  Irish  Farmer,"  comparing  the  produce  of  Turnips, 
in  Ireland  and  Norfolk.  The  Irish  farmer  states  he 
sent  12  bulbs  to  a  Show,  weighing  140  lbs,  or  very  near 
12  lbs.  per  Turnip,  and  yet  did  not  get  the  prize.  An 
Editorial  note  follows  the  Irish  farmer's  paper,  in 
which  it  is  remarked  that,  "  In  1840  we  pulled  12 
Swedes  averaging  rather  more  than  15  lbs.  each,"  and 
asks  the  Irish  farmer  whether  he  is  not  in  error  in 
stating  his  average  weight  at  8  lbs.  ^  and  calls  on  him  to- 
calculate  that  such  an  average  would  be  more  than  60 
tons  per  acre — "  A  crop  never  yet,  we  venture  to  assert, 
realised  in  practice."  So  much  for  Ireland  and  Norfolk- 
In  an  old  memorandum  book  of  mine  now  before  me,  I 
find  the  following  entries  : — 

"Weight  of  Turnips  grown  in  1814  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's- 
farm,  in  the  parisli  of  Dundonald,  in  Ajrstiire  ; — 

Without  leaves  .        .        76  tons  per  acre. 

With  leaves       ...        go  tons  per  acre. 
"  The  Rev.  James  Aluir,  of  Beith,  grew  same  year  :  — 

Tubers   .        .        .        49  tons.     newt.     171b. 

Leaves  .       .       .       17    ,,         5    ,,       51  ,, 


Total  weight  .  66  tons.  16  cwt.  631b,  per  acre- 
"In  the  parish  of  Irvine,  Ayrsliire,  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Stonearth,  grew  white  Turnips,  which  produced  6s  tons, 
7  cwt.,  and  161b.  per  acre,  and  yellow,  41  tons,  U  cwt.,  and 
48  lb.  per  acre." 
The  above  were  extracted  from  the  May  Number  of 
the  "  Scotch  Farmers'  Magazine,"  in  1815,  lent  to  me 
by  an  old  farmer  friend  when  on  a  visit  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  the  above  year;  to  which  I  beg  to  add 
the  following: — Being  again  in  Scotland  in  1831,  I 
passed  one  day  through  a  Turnip  field  on  the  estate  of 
Kinnai'd,  once  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Bruce,  the 
African  traveller,  on  my  way  to  the  mansion  now  belong- 
ing to  his  granddaugh'er.  The  land  there  is  by  no 
means  of  first-rate  quality,  but  on  taking  2  Turnips  to 
the  oflSces  and  weighing  them,  one  was  13  lbs.  and  the 
other  14  lbs.  I  could  not  assert  the  field  would  average 
8  lbs.,  as  I  took  little  more  notice  than  remarking  they 
were  a  very  fine  crop,  very  regular,  and  grown  on  raised 
drills  :  the  sort  were  yellow  rounds,  not  Swedes.  Some 
other  day  1  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  of  Turnip 
culture  generally,  and  its  co.mparative  productiveness  in 
different  parts  as  compared  with  others.  —  Quercus. 
[We  have   seen  many  such  statements  as  those  ^ivea 
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above  by  our  correspondent,  but  tlieir  accuracy  is  so 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  their  truth 
was  ascertained,  that,  in  the  absence  of  explanations  on 
this  point,  we  attach  no  value  to  them.  In  the 
Dublin  Farmers'  Gaxette  o(  3&n.  18,  is  the  following 
statement :  ^—  "  Cabra,  7th  January,  1815.  I  cer- 
tify to  have  weighed  one  square  perch  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  net  weight,  10  cwt.  6  stone,  making  86  tons  to 
the  acre;  Turnip  average  from  12  to  17  lbs. — John 
CuLLEN,"  We  cast  no  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  this 
certificate,  but  an  inference  from  it  that  the  produce  per 
acre  was  86  tons  is  very  questionable.  The  only  un- 
questionable mode  of  ascertaining  this  is  by  weighing  a 
much  larger  portion  than  one  perch — half-an-acre  at 
least  ought  to  be  weighed.] 

Liquid  Manure. — During  winter  I  find  it  better  to 
use  the  soot  manure  alternately  with  pure  water.  Sir 
H.  Davy  says,  "  Soot  is  a  compound  of  ammoniacal 
Baits,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal — a  most  powerful 
manure  when  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  but  frequently 
most  destructive  if,  when  applied  dry,  it  be  not  soon  fol- 
lowed by  rain."  Would  it  not  be  very  useful  if  applied 
to  Turnips  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  vegetate  ?  Before 
using,  it  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  and  excluded  from  the 
air. — Anon.  [It  would  doubtless  be  very  useful  so  ap- 
plied.    It  is  often  so  applied  to  Potatoes.] 

Coal-ashes. — I  beg  to  offer,  for  the  information  of 
"  J.  B.  H.,"  the  result  of  an  application,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  coal-ashes  on  Grass  land.  Part  of  a  piece  of 
wet  heavy  land  was  dressed  with  them  ;  the  result  was 
most  satisfactory.  It  could  be  easily  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance  how  far  they  had  been  applied  ;  and  the 
crop  was  quite  as  heavy  as  it  could  have  been  expected, 
had  good  manure  been  applied.  I  imagine  they  act  not 
directly  as  a  manure,  but,  like  charcoal,  they  are  instru- 
mental in  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gases,  which 
plants  are  known  to  feed  rapidly  on  ;  and  to  yield  it  to 
the  plants,  without  giving  off  any  of  their  own  sub- 
stance, which  remains  unchanged  for  a  series  of  years. — 
W.  Trakejleld. 

Breaking  -up  Grass — I  agree  with  "A.  W.,"  in  your 
last  Number,  as  to  the  advantages  of  breaking  up  inferior 
pasture.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  for  landlords 
to  dispose  of  a  per  centage  on  their  rentals  in  effecting 
this  by  spade  husbandry  ?  Such  a  plan  would  afford  em- 
ployment during  the  winter  months  to  labourers  who  at 
present  are  without  work  ;  it  would  teach  farmers  the 
advantages  of  turning  up  land  to  a  greater  depth,  lessen 
the  poor-rates,  and  ultimately  benefit  tenant  and  labourer. 
The  landlord  should,  of  course,  insist  on  his  tenant  spend- 
ing an  adequate  sum  in  bones  and  guano  to  insure  a  crop 
■of  Turnips  on  the  land  broken  up. — L.,  Somerset. 

Gorse.,  Food  for  Cattle. — I  had  already  seen  the 
papers  you  refer  to  on  Gorse.  My  object  was  to  elicit, 
if  possible,  more  practical  information  on  the  use  and 
management  of  Gorse  as  applicable  to  a  large  business  ; 
but  as  I  see  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  there  is  a  premium  for  the  best  article  on  this 
subject,  full  information  will,  ere  long,  be  given  to  the 
public,  which  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  circulate  through 
your  valuable  Paper. — A  Subscriber  from  West  Kent. 

Cultivation  of  the  Potato. — Mr.  Joseph  Melony,  of 
Brightwell,  Oxon.,  in  a  letter,  to  the  Reading  Mercuri/, 
says  he  has  discovered  a  mode  of  culture  by  which  he  can 
obtain  1000  bushels  of  fine  mealy  Potatoes  from  one  acre 
of  land.  He  intends  to  publish  a  pamphlet  detailing  the 
means  by  which  this  extraordinary  produce  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Land  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  and  480  bushels  of  the  Red- 
nose  Kidney  have  been  obtained  this  year,  which  is  con- 
sidered above  an  average  crop  ;  if  this  quantity  can  be 
more  than  doubled,  by  an  easy  and  simple  process, 
J.  M.  will  be  doing  more  good  to  the  labourers  than 
most  persons  are  aware  of,  and  will  well  deserve  their 
gratitude.  The  wages  of  farm-labourers  in  this  county 
are  from  7s.  to  iis.  per  week,  which,  of  itself,  is  barely 
sufficient  to  purchase  necessary  articles  of  consumption, 
but,  having  grown  a  few  Potatoes  for  winter  use,  they 
are  able  to  get  on  with  less  difficulty.  To  the  poor  man 
the  Potato  is  a  necessary  of  life,  forming,  in  many  cases, 
his  principal  article  of  diet ;  it  is  of  consequence,  there- 
fore, to  him  to  grow  a  large  crop.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  families  consume  120  bushels  per  year, — D.E.  F., 
Zievizes,  Dec,  31. 

Steam  Engine.  — \  have  often  wondered  that  no  agri- 
cultural mechanic  has  attempted  to  construct  an  inferior 
kind  of  steam-engine,  the  working  parts  of  which  might 
be  of  wood,  and  which,  without  being  as  accurate  as  a 
watch,  or  more  saving  in  coal  than  some  of  the  very 
early  constructions,  might  still  be  sufficiently  good  to 
work  a  rough  circular  saw,  or  chop  straw  or  Turnips, 
Ac,  in  a  farm  yard.  If  such  a  thing  could  be  made  for 
40/.  or  50?.  it  would  be  a  great  advance  in  agricultural 
improvement.  A  one-horse  power  would  be  sufficient. 
—Enquirer. 

Potatoes 1   tried  about  half  a  hundred  weight  of 

guano  last  May  on  some  garden-ground  that  had  been 
cropped  with  Potatoes  for  fifteen  successive  years,  so  that 
the  tubers  bad  greatly  degenerated  in  size.  I  was  so 
well  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  putting  a  dessert  spoon- 
ful of  this  capital  stuff  upon  every  Potato  set,  that  several 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  declared  that  they  never 
saw  finer  or  cleaner  Potatoes  grown  in  any  field.  The 
greediness  with  which  cows  and  pigs  devour  Salsify  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage  as 
green  fodder.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  of 
your  correspondents  whether  it  has  ever  been  put  to  this 
use.  I  am  certain  it  would  produce  a  great  weight  above 
ground,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  root  under  proper  cultivation  ;  whilsl  ii  is 


so  hardy,  as  to  continue  growing  during  the  severest 
weather.  Certain  I  am  that  cows  and  pigs  relish  nothing 
better ;  whether  they  would  fatten  upon  it  may  be 
doubted,  from'  its  extreme  succulence.  The  side  shoots, 
which  appear  preparatory  to  its  seeding,  are  used  in 
America  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and  are  considered 
by  those  who  have  tried  them  as  of  excellent  flavour. — 
All  Amateur. 

Blowing  Sands. — I  have  some  land  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  (lat.  54°  30),  open  to  the  full  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  acres  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  sand  blowing  over  them,  in  some  places  to  a  con- 
siderable'depth,  and  the  evil  increases  every  year,  by  the 
sand  blowing  further  inland.  I  should  feel  much  obliged 
if  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  could  give  me  a 
plan  to  fix  the  sand  on  the  present  destroyed  part,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  further  encroachment  on  the  good  land. 
Could  it  be  possible  to  make  this  sand  of  any  value  1  If 
so,  in  what  manner  would  you  recommend  it  to  be  re- 
claimed ?  Sea-weed  is  rather  abundant  on  the  shore. 
Is  there  any  description  of  trees  ihat  could  be  planted, 
that  would  afford  some  shelter  from  the  sea-blast  ? — 
Q.  Z.  [You  had  better  try  to  bind  your  sand  together 
by  sowing  Carex  arenaria  and  Elymus  arenarius.  Per- 
haps also  the  experience  of  Mr.  Forster  of  Aberdeen- 
shire may  be  useful  to  you.  See  last  year's  volume  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,'] 

The  No-pasture  System. —  To  "  W.C." — Experience 
has  proved  (and  will  prove  to  your  correspondent,  if  he 
tries),  that,  whether  young  or  old,  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  thrive  best  in  dry,  warm  yards,  with  sheds, 
protected  from  the  north  and  east,  but  open  to  the 
south  and  west  (I  have  found  it  so  with  all  stock — 
having  100  lambs  in  a  paved,  warm  yard,  since  August 
last),  their  food  cut,  mixed,  and  prepared  for  them  with- 
out waste.  In  parts  of  Scotland,  the  hamel  system  for 
young  stock  is  an  established  custom.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  a  two-year  old  colt  or  heifer — the 
one  hameled  with  mixed  food,  the  other  depastured — so 
great  is  the  difference  in  their  growth  and  appear- 
ance. I  know  several  cases  in  point.  Your  correspon- 
dent should  read  Mr.  Karkeek's  Essay  on  Fat  and 
Muscle,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  last  Journal. 
My  green  food  (Rape  as  well),  is  cut  by  boys,  with 
Gardner's  chaff-cutter.  It  never  chokes,  even  without 
straw,  although  I  generally  introduce  layers  of  straw 
above  and  below  the  green  food.  Hay  without  straw, 
cut  very  fine,  is  dangerous  for  horses,  as  they  are  apt  to 
bolt  it  in  masses  without  mastication  ;  it  then  ferments, 
and  produces  gripes.  Cut  very  fine  with  straw  they 
must  masticate  it,  and  no  such  danger  can  arise. 
If  no  straw  is  used,  IJ  to  3  inches  is  a  good  length. 
In  practice,  I  find  my  horses  and  cattle  get  their 
stomachs  better  filled,  and  consume  more  in  less 
time,  by  having  it  finely  comminuted.  Bullocks  will  eat 
25  per  cent,  more,  (mine  eat  four  bushels  of  roots  daily, 
besides  oil-cake,  straw,  chaff,  &c.  &c.),  and  of  course 
lay  on  their  fat  in  proportion.  A  truss  of  straw, 
cut  into  -J-inch  size,  occupies  a  very  small  space. 
The  fact  is,  the  stomach  will  contain  at  least  25  per 
cent,  more  of  finely  divided  food,  than  large  angular 
pieces,  or  loose  straw,  with  much  intermediate  air. 
Time  is  saved  in  mastication,  leaving  more  time  for 
repose.  In  economy  of  food,  and  rapid  increase  of 
condition,  the  advantages  are  beyond  a  question.  Of 
course  our  roots  are  all  washed,  or  cleansed,  before 
cutting. — J.  Mechi. 

A  Hint  to  The  Farmers  of  England. — Are  the 
farmers  fully  alive  to  their  own  interest.'  I  think  they 
are  not,  for  I  scarcely  pass  a  farm-yard  that  I  do  not  see 
the  very  best  of  the  manure  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
that  is,  down  some  neighbouring  ditch.  This  is  strange 
mismanagement,  when  we  consider  that  manure  to  the 
amount  of  a  great  many  thousand  pounds  is  annually 
imported.  Farmers  must  not  complain  of  bad  times 
while  they  allow  so  much  of  their  valuable  property  to 
be  wasted  for  want  of  manure  tanks,  and  a  more  business- 
like way  of  managing  their  dunghills,  and  applying  the 
manure  to  the  land.  I  am  very  happy  to  foresee  a  better 
state  of  things  coming  about.  I  would  just  warn  farmers 
generally,  that  the  eyes  of  landlords  are  abroad,  and 
slovenly  and  negligent  farmers  must  give  place  to  men 
of  improved  practice.  Iict  me  advise  you,  old  friends  (we 
do  not  like  new  faces),  to  suit  your  practice  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  age  ;  for  believe  me,  that  nothing  but 
improved  management  and  business  habits  can  save  you 
from  ruin. — A  Friend.  [Landlords  must  supply  the 
manure  tanks.] 

Flax-seed  as  Food. — Will  you  allow  me  to  communi- 
cate to  the  readers  of  your  valualile  Paper  the  result  of 
my  little  experience  in  the  use  of  Flax-seed  for  feeding  a 
saddle-horse.  I  was  induced,  from  reading  Mr.  Sproule's 
articles  in  the  Gaze«e,  on  Flax, and  Warnes's  system,  &c. 
for  farm  horses,  to  try  the  experiment  with  my  saddle- 
horse,  which  has  now  been  fed  12  weeks  upon  the  follow- 
ing diet,  and  is  in  excellent  condition,  with  a  good  coat, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  weather  to  which  it  has  been 
a  good  deal  exposed  ;  for,  being  a  surgeon,  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  it  standing  at  the  doors  of  my  patients  conti- 
nually : — 

6  stone  ;of  20  lbs.)  of  Wheat  straw,  at  5d. 
\  stone  good  hay,  at  \M.             .... 
i  score  bran 

7  lbs.  ground  Linseed,  at  M.  ... 

-(Per  week)  6s.  94i^. 

These  are  retail  prices  and  include  straw  for  bedding, 
which  however  is  economised  by  being  put  up  under  the 
manger  during  the  day-time.  Upon  this  my  horse  has, 
of  course,  done  easy  work  ;  it  has,  however,  only  been 
four  days  in  the  stable,  and  has  averaged  8  miles  a  day 


for  the  last  12  weeks.  I  have  also  a  drawback  on  the 
manure,  which,  at  the  price  here,  will  I  think  reduce  the 
cost  of  keep  to  5s.  a  week.  I  should  state  that  my  ap- 
paratus is  neither  extensive  nor  expensive.  I  boil  in  a 
5  quart  pan  a  gallon  of  water,  with  ^-  lb.  of  good  Lin- 
seed and  a  little  salt,  a  common  butter  firkin  being  filled 
with  the  chaff  (straw  and  hay)  mixed  with  the  ]»roportion 
of  bran  ;  the  boiling  Linseed  is  poured  over  it,  and  well 
mixed  with  a  broomstick,  more  chaff  being  added  as  it 
settles,  after  standing  an  hour  or  two  ;  this  is  given  at 
night,  and  a  second  supply  (the  operation  being  repeated 
with  a  little  more  chaff)  stands  all  night,  and  affords  the 
animal  as  much  as  she  can  eat  the  whole  of  the  next  day; 
the  salt  increases  her  relish. — J.  B.  N.,  Liverpool. 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 
At  the  Anniversary  General  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  last  week,  in  terms  of  their  charter,  in  their 
hall.  Professor  Low  said  the  members  were  all  aware 
that  there  at  present  prevailed  an  epidemic  on  the  Con- 
tinent among  cattle.  He  believed  it  originated  in  the 
marshy  swamps  of  Hungary;  but  it  was  steadily  and 
rapidly  extending  northward.  The  opinion  of  medical 
men  was,  that  the  disease  was  contagious ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  safest  to  act  upon  that  supposition.  The  French 
Government  had  been  eagerly  urged  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  admittance  of  these  animals.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  Directors  should  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that,  if  necessary,  they  might  suspend 
the  operation  of  that  portion  of  the  tariff  which  refers  to 
the  importation  of  German  cattle,  so  long  as  the  epidemic 
continues.  This  would  be  no  injury  to  the  consumer,  as 
the  quantity  of  cattle  hitherto  imported  had  been  very 
small,  while  the  injury  which  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
importation  of  diseased  cattle  would  be  enormous. 

Want  of  room  forces  us  to  delay  the  publication  of  our 
Report  of  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society. 
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MARKETHILL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
We  continue  our  Report :— Mr.  Blacker,  the  Chair- 
man ,  said — The  objects  held  in  view  by  his  lordship  were 
the  introduction  of  alternate  husbandry,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  and  the  practice  of  house-feeding  the 
stock.     In  stating  the   degree  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended  his  lordship's  endeavours  in   these  respects,   I 
shall  chiefly  allude  to  the  two  principal  green  crops,  Red 
Clover,  mixed  with  Rye-grass,  sown  with  first  grain  crop 
on  the  manured  land,   and  Turnips.      With  regard   to 
these  crops,  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  here 
present  that  Red  Clover  was  formerly  considered  as  un- 
suited  to  the  cold  clay  soil   of  this   neighbourhood,  and 
although  partially  cultivated  by  a  few  of  the  higher  class 
of  farmers,  the   crop  was  seldom  devoted  to  house-feed- 
ing the  stock ;  and   as  far  as   regards  the  small  farmers, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  both  tbe  crop  and 
the  most  beneficial  mode  of  using  it.     The  advantages  of 
this  crop,   as  well  as  Vetches,   Cabbages,   and  Rape,  as 
affording  the  means  of  house-feeding  during  the  summer 
months,   are   now   perfectly  well   known,    and    almost 
universally  cultivated.       This    is     one    great    step    in 
advance.      With  respect  to  Turnips,  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing  them   has  been  much  greater.     The  parting 
with  the  manure  from  the  Potato-crop  has  been  a  great 
obstacle.     They  were  at  first  grown  more  to  please  the 
landlord  and  agent  than  from  any  conviction  of  iheir  OTTn 
great  value,  and  the  small  patches  of  ground  generally 
sown  gave  no  adequate  idea  of  the  advantage  the  crop 
afforded,  both  in  milk  and  manure  ;  and  his  lordship's 
absence  for  several  years,  in  Canada,  and  my  own  con- 
tinued bad  health,  which  disabled  me  from  personally 
visiting  the  farms   for  nearly   three   years,   occasioned 
many  to  apply  all  the  manure  they  had  acquired  to  their 
Potato  crop,  which  rendered  the  cultivation  of  Turnips 
the  following  season  impracticable.     From  these  causes 
the  slow  advance  of  Turnip  cultivation  may  be  readily 
accounted  for;    but,  notwithstanding  all  tlii?,  numbers 
found  such  benefit  from  the  crop,  both  in  milk,  manure, 
and  the  condition  of  their  stock,   that,  although  left  to 
themselves,  the  crop  gradually  advanced  in  the  opinion 
of  the  small  farmers  ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  greater 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  thi&  year  cultivated,  on  his 
lordship's  property,  and  the  manner  it  is  now  spreading 
over  the  surrounding  estates,   I  am  satisfied  that  all  are 
now  beginning  to  think  they  were  wrong  in  not  earlier 
attending  to  the  recommendations  given  to  them.  To  this 
change  of  opinion,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  distant 
places,  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  these  meetings, 
and  the  publication,  in  the  reports  of  the  statements  of 
the  premium  men,  detailing  the  benefits  they  had  derived 
from  their  change  of  system,  has  very  materially  contri- 
buted ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  before  many  years  go  round, 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  will  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  this  crop,  for  which  its  soil  and  climate  are  particularly 
adapted.     Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  alluding 
to   the   facility   which  the    recent   discovery   of  guano 
affords  for  Turnip  cultivation,  and  thereby  obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  farm-yard  manure,  by  which  with  due 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  crop,  and  the  care  of 
the  liquid  manure,  abundance  will  be  for  ever  secured 
without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  any  of  any  other  kind 
The  value  of  guano  manure  in   this  respect  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  a  reference  to  what  took  place 
on  the  farm   called   Baleek  Park,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  lying  in  almost  a  state  of  nature.     His  lord- 
ship  being   anxious   to  prove  to  his  tenants,   in   that 
manor,  the  effect  of  draining,  which  is  much  wanted  in 
that  mountainous  part  of  the  country,   desired  me  to 
have  this  land  furrow  drained  and  trenched,  and  put  into 
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crop.  This  farm  had  been  entirely  in  Grass  for  years,  1 
and  no  manure  was  evidently  to  be  had  to  put  the  entire  [ 
into  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  and  numbers  were  curious  to  j 
know  where  I  meant  to  get  manure  from,  and  to  all  in- 
quiries 1  give  the  same  answer — that  I  would  bring  it  from 
South  America,  which  they  considered  so  absurd  as  not 
to  be  credited.  However,  I  put  the  whole  farm  into 
Potatoes  and  Turnips  upon  guano,  and  by  feeding  young 
cattle  upon  the  Turnips,  and  taking  care  of  the  liquid 
manure,  I  hid  the  nest  year  plenty  for  potatoing  nearly 
the  whole  tield,  with  scarcely  any  assistance  ;  aud  this 
year  I  had  a  crop  of  Oats  upon  this  farm,  657  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  exceeded  anything  ever  seen 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  sold  as  high  by  the  acre  as 
any  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Armagh.  This  shows 
what  guano  will  do,  and  if  applied  to  grow  as  much  Tur- 
nips as  Potatoes,  there  will  be  manure  ever  after  for  both 
crops  ;  and  his  lordship  is  so  sensible  of  this,  that  he  has 
desired  me  to  procure,  on  the  best  terms  I  can,  such 
quantity  as  his  tenants  may  apply  for,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  I  know 
it  has  been  stated,  in  many  places,  that  all  the  attempts 
here  made  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to 
better  thereby  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  have  all 
been  unsuccessful.  I  regret  this,  because  it  may  prevent 
others  from  following  a  plan  which  I  am  certain  will  suc- 
ceed wherever  the  landlord  and  agent  exert  the  influence 
they  possess  in  aid  of  the  agriculturist ;  but  I  am  quite 
indifferent  to  the  circumstance  in  any  other  respect.  That 
an  improve  nent  is  gradually  in  progress  amon;;  those 
^ho  are  following  the  agriculturist's  instructions,  and 
that  improved  cultivation  does  not  tend  to  the  greater 
subdivision  of  farms,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  improved  circumstances  of  many  premium- 
men  here  present,  who  have  doubled  or  trebled  the  size 
of  their  farms,  and,  from  commencing  with  but  a  few 
acres,  are  now  10/.  freeholders,  and  have  a  lease  of  their 
farms  at  the  old  rent,  for  their  own  lives  or  21  years. 
I  see  two  or  three  of  the  persons  I  allude  to  here  pre. 
sent ;  and  any  of  the  company  who  choose  to  call  on 
them  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  told  that  their  land  is 
now  producing  double  or  treble  what  it  formerly  produced, 
and  that  they  have  their  leases,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  for- 
mer rent  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  among  them 
that  is  not  fuUy  satisfied  that  his  lordship  has  been  as 
well  pleased  to  give  it  as  they  have  been  pleased  to  get 
it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  must  say  that  nothing  could  give 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  every  tenant  on  the 
estate  with  the  same  itory  to  tell.  One  instance  I  can- 
not help  adverting  to  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  which 
a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Whitley  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  farm  of  9  or  10  acres,  from  being  unable  to  pay 
the  rent  of  it.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to  sell  the 
tenant-right,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small 
holding  of  3  acres,  in  the  same  townland  ;  and  by  the 
steady  practice  of  house-feeding,  and  the  cultivation  of 
green  crops,  he  has  been  enabled  to  save  money,  and  to 
purchase  back  half  of  the  old  farm  he  had  to  leave ; 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  industrious  exer- 
tions, I  hope  yet  to  see  him  reinstated  in  the  possession 
of  his  old  farm,  and  able  to  keep  the  new  one  besides. 
A  system  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  results  must 
gradually  make  progress  as  it  becomes  known,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  some  places, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  weU  as  in  Ireland, 
■with  decided  advantage.  I  know  many  travellers  have  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  not  seeing  more  appearance  of 
improved  cuitivationiu  the  neighbourhood  of  llarkethill, 
when  travelling  between  Armagh  and  Newry.  But  this 
road  runs  a  very  short  way  through  the  Gosford  pro- 
perty, and  that  mostly  in  town-parks,  and  an  old  lease,  the 
life  of  which  is  said  siill  to  be  in  existence  in  America, 
which  has  been  a  bar  to  all  improvement;  nor  do  I  think 
the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  improved  appearance 
of  any  part  of  the  country  until  the  small  fields  are  got  rid 
of,  and  the  crops  sowed  in  stripes,  from  one  side  of  the 
farm  to  the  other.  I  feel  confident  that  the  land  gained 
by  the  levelling  of  these  unnecessary  ditches,  would  give 
crops  which  would  be  worth,  in  many  cases,  the  entire 
rent  of  the  field,  besides  the  saving  of  expense  in  plough- 
ing, by  having  fewer  turnings,  and  being  able  to  avoid  so 
many  head-ridges  and  foot-ridges.  I  shall  now  conclude 
by  proposing,  as  a  toast,  long  life  and  prosperity  to  the 
industrious  tenants  on  the  Gosford  estates,  both  here 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Simpson',  of  Killeen,  replied — I  would  have 
been  ^lad  that  some  person  more  competent  than  I  am 
had  been  fixed  upon  to  respond  to  this  toast,  for  certainly 
it  woald  aUmit  of  much  being  said  upon  it.  I  shall  not. 
however,  attempt  to  say  more  than  that  the  appointment 
of  the  agricuUurist  on  the  Gosford  estate,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Blacker's  Address  to  the  tenants,  on  the 
improvement  to  be  made  in  small  farms  by  green  crops 
and  hous--feeding,  was  the  first  thing  that  turned  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  to  the  irc- 
proveaient  of  their  system  of  farming  ;  and  that  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place,  every  one  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  the  country  must  be  perfectly  sensible. 
The  advantages  that  have  been  derived,  by  those  who 
hare  most  zealously  followed  the  instructions  given 
them,  hare  b^en  such  that  I  may  say  the  prejudice 
which  at  first  prevailed  against  the  Turnip  crop  is  now 
almost  entirely  removed ;  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
crop,  next  season,  will  vastly  exceed  anything  which  has 
yet  been  seen. 

The  Chairmax  rose  to  introduce  the  second  subject 
proposed  for  discussion,  namely,  the  Nature  and  best 
Mode  of  preserving  Farm-yard  Manure  ;  and  the  Loss 
a-isiog  from  leaving  it  spread  on  the  Ground,  during  the 
Potato-setting,  exposed  to  Sun,  Wind,  and  Rain.    He  said 


— With  regard  to  this  subject,  I  beg  to  read  to  you  an 
extract  from  the  Agricutlural  Gazelle,  which  refers 
to  the  subject,  and  well  deserves  your  attention.  It 
is  headed — "  Loss  of  Crop  by  Eiposure  of  the  Manure 
to  the  Action  of  the  Weather,"  and  states  that  "  On 
the  2Sth  of  April,  1S43,  in  planting  Potatoes,  we 
spread  the  manure  for  19  ridges,  but  we  could  only 
complete  12  before  night  came  on,  and  the  following 
morning  being  rainy,  we  could  not  proceed  ;  the  30th 
was  Saturday  (a  sunny  day),  and  on  Monday  morning 
we  finished  the  remaining  7  rows.  The  12  rows 
first  planted  came  up  a  week  before  the  others,  and 
distinctly  kept  the  lead  throughout  their  growth,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  if  we  had  not  noted  the  circumstance  at 
the  time,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  plots,  both  manure  and 
sets  being  alike  for  each.  On  the  27th  October  we 
raised  the  crop,  and  the  seven  exposed  rows  yielded  less 
in  weight  by  ost.  31bs.  per  row  than  the  other  twelve 
rows — the  length  of  the  rows  was  "5  yards,  thus  showing 
a  lighter  crop  by  3}  tons  to  the  acre;  the  Potatoes,  too, 
were  scabbed,  and  inferior  in  quality.  The  manure  was 
night-soil  and  ashes,  with  Epsom  salts."  It  seeois  to  me 
(continued  Mr.  B.)  that  the  practice  I  speak  of  would  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact  in  regard 
to  the  failure  in  the  Potato  crop,  namely,  that  sometimes 
those  planted  in  the  morning  come  up  without  any  misses, 
whereas  the  very  same  seed  planted  in  the  evening  is 
found  to  fail,  and  vice  versa  ;  for  when  the  manure  is 
fresh  put  out  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  covered 
up,  I  can  conceive  the  plant  to  grow,  when  it  would  not 
grow  on  the  same  manure  dried  up  all  day  by  the  sun 
and  wind  ;  and  again,  if  that  planted  in  the  morning  has 
stood  over  from  the  previous  day,  it  may  fail,  when  what 
is  planted  towards  evening  on  the  moist  manure  recently 
put  out,  may  succeed;  and  partictilarly  if  the  ground  is 
in  a  very  dry  and  parched  state.  In  the  mean  time, 
nothing  can  be  a  more  important  consideration  to  the 
farmer  than  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  manure  he 
gives  to  his  crops.  In  all  other  things  he  has  to  do  with 
he  seems  to  estimate  them  according  to  their  quality. 
If  he  buys  a  yard  of  cloth  he  looks  to  its  strength  and 
texture — if  he  sells  a  cart-load  of  Wheat,  he  will  ask  more 
for  it  according  to  its  quality.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  manages  his  manure,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad,  for  he  often  lets  it  lie  when  the  rain  washes 
through  it,  and  when  the  sun  and  wind  extract  all  its 
strength,  without  paying  the  trifling  attention  of  protect- 
ing it  from  either  one  or  other.  This,  gentleman,  is  a 
subject,  nevertheless, which  has  been  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  engage  the  most  careful  investigation  of 
scientific  men,  and  as  we  have  a  gentleman  present  who 
has  made  matters  of  this  kind  his  peculiar  study,  and 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  are  universally  looked 
up  to.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  propose  his  health — 
The  health  of  Dr.  Kane,  author  of  "  The  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Ireland." 

Dr.  Kane,  after  returning  thanks,  said  he  should  de- 
lay his  observations  until  he  had  heard  what  would  be 
said  by  the  practical  people  present.  "  This  subject  is  of 
such  importance,"  says  the  reporter,  "  that  I  think  it 
advisable  to  introduce  here  the  letters  of  some  who  were 
not  able  to  address  the  meeting  ;  and  I  beg  here  to  make 
a  remark  of  my  own,  I  think  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  small  farmers,  which  is  this — that  the  allowing  the 
manure  to  lie  out  exposed  by  the  small  farmer  is  the 
consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  hire  a  horse  to  draw 
it  out,  and  it  is  thereby  brought  faster  than  he  can  cover 
it  ;  but  if  the  small  farmer  would  train  up  a  young 
heifer  to  work  in  his  farm,  or  would  employ  his  cow, 
after  being  milked,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  this  work, 
and  in  bringing  in  h's  Clover  and  Turnips,  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  wholsome  exercise  ;  and  if  he  had 
occasion  to  work  her  a  little  longer,  her  labour  would 
well  compensate  for  a  little  loss  of  milk,  which  would 
soon  be  recovered  when  she  would  get  rest.  This  is  the 
universal  practice  among  the  small  farmers  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  where  the  spade  is  used,  it  enables  those  with 
only  one  cow  to  harrow  in  the  seeds,  and  renders  them 
quite  independent  of  all  assistance.  Where  he  has  two 
or  three  cows,  he  might  even  do  his  own  ploughing  in 
light  land.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  under  discussion." 

Mr.  RoUeston'sletterstatedthat  he  had  lost  by  allowing 
his  manure  to  remain  uncovered,  as,  on  one  portion  of 
the  field  where  it  was  so  allowed  to  remain,  his  crop  was 
entirely  missed  ;  while  on  another  portion,  where  it  was 
covered  when  newly  put  out,  he  had  as  good  a  crop  as  usual. 

Mr.  William  Albin's  letter  stated,  that  having  spread  a 
quantity  of  farm-yard  inanure  on  about  half  a  rood  of 
land  for  Potatoes,  it  was  three  days  before  he  could  get  it 
covered,  owing  to  heavy  rain.  The  remainder  of  the 
field  he  covered  as  soon  as  the  manure  was  spread,  and 
the  difference  in  the  crop  was  very  great.  What  was 
planted  on  the  manure  that  lay  exposed  for  the  three 
days  did  not  yield  much  more  than  half  the  quantity 
compared  with  those  planted  on  the  manure  which  was 
covered  immediately. 

Mr.  RixGLAND  said — I  have  practised  top-dressing 
with  guano,  in  various  modes  of  preparation,  on  Grass 
land  ;  that  is,  with  guano  in  its  solid  state,  without  any 
mixture,  mixed  with  ashes  half  and  half,  and  liquefied 
with  night-soil  and  urine  from  the  tank.  It  was  applied 
in  these  diflerent  stages  of  preparation,  on  the  Grass  as  a 
top-dressing,  immediately  after  the  first  cutting.  The 
increase  of  the  Grass,  both  second  and  third  cutting,  on 
the  part  dressed  with  liquid,  was  astonishing,  being 
double  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that  on  which  the 
other  preparations  were  put.  The  portion  thst  was  top- 
dressed  with  the  mixture  of  ashes  with  guano  was  a  little 


better  than  that  upon  which  guano  was  alone  applied. 
Being  anxious  to  know  the  length  and  weight  of  the 
Grass  upon  the  part  dressed  with  the  liquid  above  men- 
tioned, I  made  some  experiments,  and  found  the  length 
of  the  third  cutting,  on  the  27th  of  Sept.,  to  be  4  feet, 
and  the  weight,  on  21  square  yards,  2  cwt.  3.}  lbs., 
we  ghed  24  hours  after  being  cut.  This  weight  of  Grass 
I  consider  to  be  aufiicient  for  feeding  a  cow  24  hours, 
and  from  such  calculation,  having  only  two  cutanga,  it 
would  appear  that  1  rood  20  perches  would  be  a  sufficient 
portion  for  a  cow  for  26  weeks.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  myself  in  this  farm  for  the  last  half  j  ear.  Such 
was  the  extraordinary  effect  of  top-dressing  with  the 
guano,  liquefied  by  the  fluid  from  the  tank,  that  the 
second  and  third  cuttings  were  better  than  the  first. 
The  proportions  used  were — unmixed,  2  cwt.  to  the  acre 
mixed  with  ashes,  2  cwt.  ;  and  mixed  with  the  liquid, 
1  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  O'Hagan-  said — Havi:  g  tried  the  effects  of  liquic 
guano  as  a  top-dressing  for  Turnips,  a  little  after  theii 
coming  into  rough  leaf,  I  am  enabled  to  communicate 
very  favourable  results  as  to  its  eflScacy  when  so  applied, 
The  first  preparation  of  the  ground,  being  one  acre  in  ex- 
tent,  was  draining,  and  subsequently  trenching  with  the 
spade,  14  inches  deep.  This  operation  was  gone  aboul 
rather  later  in  the  season  than  it  should  have  been,  in 
consequence  of  my  not  having  entered  upon  the  farm  until 
the  4lh  March.  After  the  ground  bad  been  drained  anc 
trenched,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  unti 
the  atmospheric  influence  would  operate  upon  the  fresh 
soil  turned  up,  when,  previous  to  drilling  for  the  seed,  il 
was  ploughed,  cross-ploughed,  harrowed,  rolled,  anc 
picked  in  the  usual  way.  It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  tasfe 
to  clean  it,  being  infested  with  all  sorts  of  weeJs  indige- 
nous to  the  soil.  One-half  of  the  cntirewas  then  manureiJ 
with  guano  and  ground  bones,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  ol 
the  former  and  20  bushels  of  the  latter  to  the  acre  j  an. 
other  quarter  was  manured  with  guano  alone,  at  the  rate 
of  3  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  the  remaining  quarter  with 
night-soil.  The  night-soil,  being  always  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  lost  its  volatile  and  mos! 
valuable  ingredients,  and,  therefore,  its  effects  were  not 
so  favourable  as  might  have  been  expected.  All  the 
manures  were  applied  to  the  surface  previous  to  forming 
the  drills  (the  forming  of  which  mixed  the  manure  witt 
the  soil),  with  the  exception  of  the  night-soil,  which  wai 
put  in  in  the  same  manner  as  farm-yard  manure.  Or 
the  14th  of  June  seed  was  sown  on  the  entire  of  the 
ground  so  prepared,  being  Swedes,  Purple-tops,  Aber 
deens,  and  Globes.  The  Swedes  were  sown  on  the  por 
tion  manured  with  guano  and  bones  ;  and  as  there  wai 
a  continued  drought  of  four  or  five  weeks,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  sowing,  many  persons  proposed  tc 
plough  up  the  ground  on  which  the  Swedes  were  sown 
such  dry  weather  being  particularly  unsuitable  for  them 
and  sowing  Globes,  or  something  else,  more  suitable  t( 
the  season,  in  their  stead.  I,  however,  resolved  upot 
trying  an  experiment  with  mine.  Previous  to  doing  so 
and  with  that  view,  I  purchased  a  common  herring 
barrel,  of  which  I  made  a  temporary  tank,  in  the  corne] 
of  the  field  convenient  to  the  Swedes.  I  then  procurec 
some  guano,  and  mixed  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  t< 
6  gallons  of  water,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  48  houn 
previous  to  applying  it  to  the  drills.  They  were  thei 
watered  with  it  in  the  evening,  at  the  rate  of  80  gallon! 
to  the  rood,  and  the  results  were  soon  very  visible 
From  a  very  delicate  state,  the  plants  soon  began  t( 
assume  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  and  only  that  somi 
of  the  drills  were  made  a  little  too  wide,  there  would  a' 
the  time  of  taking  up  have  been  at  the  rate  of  30  toa! 
of  produce  to  the  acre.  I  attribute  their  wonderful  suc- 
cess to  the  top-dressing  with  liquid  guano.  There  wai 
no  perceptible  difference  between  those  sown  on  the 
night-soil  and  guano  alone,  but  there  was  at  the  rate  o 
4  tons  to  the  acre  between  those  on  the  guano  and  hones 
and  those  on  the  guano  alone.  I  should  have  mentionec 
that  the  bones,  previous  to  applying,  were  saturatec 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  kept  in  a  heap  unti 
fermentation  had  partially  commenced.  Great  care 
should  at  all  times  be  taken  to  have  the  ground  wel 
pulverised,  .ind  as  friable  as  possible,  before  applying 
guano,  as  it  is  so  volatile  in  its  nature,  that  its  valuabh 
properties  are  easily  dissipated. 

Dr.  Kane  said — In  every  way  the  action  of  the  wine 
and  rain  could  not  but  do  harm.  The  most  valuable 
elements  of  the  manure  were  of  a  nature  some  volatile 
some  soluble  in  water,  and  the  former  were  exposed  tc 
being  almost  inevitably  carried  away — the  latter  to  being 
as  certainly  washed  away.  Thus  the  entire  mass  ol 
dung  is  reduced  in  value  and  in  eificacy.  In  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  perfect  garden  cultivation  of  the  farms 
and  the  variety  and  amount  of  produce  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers,  and  furnished  so  excellent  an 
example  for  us,  the  most  minute  attention  is  given  to 
the  preservation  of  manure.  Not  merely  are  the  drain, 
ings  collected  carefully  and  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
heap,  so  as  to  percolate  frequently  through  it,  and  bring 
it  all  into  a  uniform  fermentation,  but  the  top  of  the 
heap  is  kept  really  thatched.  The  whole  heap  is  undei 
cover,  and  the  escape  of  ammonia,  and  other  gases  and 
vapours  from  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  serious  and 
useless  waste. — We  are  forced,  by  want  of  room,  tc 
postpone  the  rest  of  our  Report. 

Report  of  Ihe  Judges  appointed  to  inspect  the  Farms 
entered/or  the  Prise  and  Sweepstakes,  proposed  6t/ 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  1844. 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  page  45  : — 

"  W.  M.  Beetham  occupies  97  acres  of  Grass  land 
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and  G7  races  of  tillage,  in  the  township  of  Gatenby,  the 
greater  part  of  which  appears  to  be  strong  cold  land,  not 
under  any  regular  system  of  cropping  ;  for  by  bis  own 
account,  some  of  it  has  been  Turnips,  Barley,  Seeds, 
Wheat,  and  Beans  ;  while  other  parts  have  been  fallow. 
Wheat,  and  Beans,  or  Oats  and  Beans  mixed  ;  so  that 
it  varies  from  the  three  to  the  five-course  system.  The 
method  he  a'dopts  in  the  consumption  of  his  Turnips  is, 
to  draw  them  off  and  take  about  two-thirds  into  the  fold- 
yard  for  the  catUe  ;  the  rest  is  consumed  on  the  Grass 
land  by  sheep.  The  whole  of  the  farm  has  been  drained. 
He  sta'es  that  his  object  in  managing  a  farm  is  to  obtain 
from  it  the  best  living  that  he  possibly  can.  '  The  plan 
I  adopt,'  be  snys,  *  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  my 
land  clean  and  in  good  condition  ;  to  put  in  the  whole 
of  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm,  and  likewise  all  I 
can  purchase  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Also  to  consume 
upon  it  all  the  produce  of  grain  I  possibly  can,  to  the 
advantage  both  of  the  farm  and  myself.'  How  far  Mr. 
Beetham  has  been  able  to  accomplish  his  objecf,  we  are 
not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  certainly  the  crops  this  year 
are  far  from  being  heavy.  This  perhaps,  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  pccounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
season,  which  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  heavy  soils. 
■  "Lady's  Chapel  Farm  has  been  occupied,  for  nine 
years,  by  William  Mauleverer,  Esq.,  the  owner.  This 
farm  contains  103a.  2r,  ]6jd.,  and  was  thrown  up  at 
May-day,  1835,  at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum,  when  Mr. 
Mauleverer  took  it  into  his  own  hands.  He  describes 
it  as  being,  at  the  time,  a  perfect  wilderness  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  farm,  containing  about  50  acres,  was  unin- 
closed,  and  covered  with  Whins  and  Thistles.  This 
portion  of  the  farm  has  all  been  stubbed  and  trenched, 
by  which  an  immense  quantity  of  stones  were  obtained 
for  making  roads  and  fence-walls  round  the  fields,  as  well 
as  for  the  drainage  of  the  land.  The  lower  pnrt  of  the 
farm  also  abounded  in  large  fast  stones,  which  have  all 
been  taken  up  in  a  simiUr  manner,  and  employed  in 
draining  the  land.  Dead  Thorn  fences  divided  the  fields 
in  this  part  of  the  fdrm,  which  have  been  removed,  and 


stone  walls  substituted.     The  old  Grass  land  has  allJbeei^J^^oss—T  P— Probably  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  give 


broken  up,  and  is  now  producing  abundant  cropTfbf 
Turnips,  corn,  and  seeds-.  The  seeds  are  allowed -to  lie 
three  years  before  they  are  ploughed  up.  The  method 
of  cropping  the  high  part  of  the  farm  is,  by  first  taking 
"Turnips,  nest  Barley  or  Oats ;  and  then  the  land  lies 
three  years  in  seeds,  when  a  crop  of  Oats  finishes  the 
round.  Tlie  low  part  of  the  farm  is  similarly  treated, 
except  that  a  second  crop  of  Oats  is  taken  after  the  seeds. 
By  this  mode  of  management,  the  average,  quantity  of 
seeds  is  about  33  acres,  and  of  Turnips  about  12  acres, 
which  are  drawn  oflE  the  land,  and  consumed  by  the  cattle 
in  the  sheds  and  yards,  or  by  the  sheep  in  the  fields, 
with  hay  in  addition. 

"The  crops  on  this  farm  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  its  situation  and 
aspect;  and,  when  contrasted  with  those  growing  on  the 
lands  adjoining,  give  ample  proof  of  what  has  been  done 
for  it.  Although  we  have  no  prize  for  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
jet  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  be  handsomely  re- 
warded for  his  skill  and  outlay,  by  the  extra  production 
which  his  farm  is  sure  to  yield  him. 

"  We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  on 
our  part,  if,  on  closing  our  Report,  we  venture  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  benefits  which  we  conceive  would  be 
conferred  on  the  community  at  large,  were  the  landed 
proprietors  to  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  break  up 
such  portions  of  waste  or  moor  land  as  might  be  found 
practicable;  and  also  render  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the'r  tenants,  by  undertaking  to  make  such  im- 
provements as  appear  to  us  to  be  both  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  make.  We  are  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
wonderful  improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  Mr. 
Mauleverer  on  his  Lady's  Chapel  farm,  and  the  position 
in  which  the  tenants  on  the  two  prize  farms  are  placed, 
as  regards  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by 
them.  The  crops  which  are  now  growing  on  Mr, 
Mauleverer's  farm,  furnish  a  clear  and  striking  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  effected  on  high  poor  land,  when 
properly  treated ;  and  the  advantages  derivable  from  such 
treatment,  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  a 
moment's  thought  upon  it. 

'*  Instead  of  a  complete  waste,  as  the  high  part  of  the 
farm  must  have  been,  Mr.  Mauleverer  has  now  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  it  divided  into  neat  and  commodious 
fields,  which  are  producing  him  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
Turnips,  and  seeds;  so  that,  great  as  his  outlay  may 
have  been,  the  contrast  between  nothing,  as  in  its 
former  state,  and  its  present  production  is  so  great,  that 
he  is  sure  to  be  well  remunerated  for  the  cost  he  has 
been  at.  And  while  he  has  thus  been  engaged  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  what  blessings  he  must  have 
conferred  on  those  who  have  been  employed  as  his 
labourers,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  it  is 
very  probable  tliat  several  of  the  men  who  have  thus 
been  set  to  work,  and  thereby  furnished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  would  otherwise  have  been  a  burden  to 
their  parishes. 

"  With  respect  to  the  tenants  on  the  two  prize  farms, 
we  find  that  they  have  drained  the  land,  stubbed  up  old 
crooked  fences  and  planted  new  ones,  and  made  many 
other  improvements,  by  which  means  the  two  farms  are 
brought  as  near  to  a  state  of  perfection  as  perhaps  they 
well  can  be.  But  this  would  not  have  been  the  case, 
had  not  the  tenants  been  men  of  capital  as  well  as  skill 
and  energy;  for  it  appears  that  all  the  improvements 
have  been  effected  entirely  at  their  own  cost.  Now  we 
consider  that  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case  ;  for  although 
the  most  certain  way  for  a  tenant  to  better  his  own  con- 


dition is  by  managing  his  farm  well,  still  there  are  many 
tenants  who  are  both  anxious  and  skilful  enough,  but 
who  have  not  the  means  within  themselves  of  making 
such  improvements  as  are  necessary,  for  the  proper  and 
profitable  management  of  their  farms.  Besides,  there 
are  many  improvements  which  the  land  requires  in 
several  parts  of  this  rountry,  which  ought  to  be  effected 
by  the  laudiord,  in  order  to  enable  the  tenant  to  manage 
his  farm  in  the  most  profitable  manner  ;  we  allude  to  all 
such  as  a  tenant  must  leave  behind  him  in  case  of  re- 
moval, and  which  must  then  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  estate. — JVm.  Henlock^  Robert  Br ough,  John  Kilby. 

Notice^  to  Correspondents. 

Rural  CHEaiisTRV— By  E.  Soily,  E^q.,  F.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  LoDdon,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  6d 

Bones— Si- 5— Apply  20  bushels  per  acre,  in  antumn,  over 
your  Grass  land.  You  may  do  it  now  with  benefit,  though 
October  is  the  best  time. 

Churn,  &c— J  J/acj7((oiA— Thanks  for  your  paper.  We  have 
not  been  able  tu  serve  you  in  the  other  matter  to  which  you 
refer. 

Drainivc  Tiles— TT'O  5— If  the  landlord  distrained  for  the  rent 
due  at  Michaelmas  last,  you  could  not  set  off  or  deduct  the 
allowance  agreed  to  be  made  as  you  mention.  The  course 
proposed  by  the  steward,  of  det'ucting  the  amount  paid  for 
the  tiles  out  of  the  rent  for  the  current  half-year,  appears  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  and  fair,  and  should 
therefore  be  acceded  to,  especially  as  some  obstacles  might 
occur  if  proceedings  were  commenced  by  you  on  the  cove- 
nant; for  iostance,  the  landlord  miffht  perhaps  object  that 
you  were  not  entitled  to  recoveranything  until  you had-com- 
pleted  the  wht-le  30  acres  j  we  do  not  say  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  wording  of  the  covenant  could  be  supported, 
but  the  matter  is  not  free  from  doubt.  W. 

Fi.AX-sEEn  Mill — A  Subscriber — See  pages  9  and  10. 

GoRSE — A  Sub — Sow  12  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  seed  of  the  Common 
Gorse,  Ulex  europjeus,  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  in  the  month  of 
April.     You  must  apply  for  prices,  &c.,  to  any  seedsman. 

Gtpsum— Jmtjfeur — It  is  not  likely  that  this  alune  will  be 
sufficient  to  insure  you  a  good  crop  of  Potatoes.  But  if  yon 
should  plant  Potatoes  manured  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the 
land  gypsumed  last  year,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  bene- 
fited by  that  application,  and  being  superior  to  others 
plan'ed  under  similar  circumstances  without  the  gypsnm. 


I  COVENT  GARDEN,  Jan.  25.— The  supi-lies  have  been  we'-l 
I  kept  up  daring  the  past  week  ;  prices  have  varied  bat  little, 
and  trade  remains  much  the  same.  Pine  Apples  are  good,  and 
tolerably  abundant.  The  supply  of  Grapes  is  eq'ial  to  the 
demand.  Among  Dessert  Apples  are  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the 
American  Lady,  or  Pomme  d'Api— a  beautiful  big^h-coioured 
variety,  and  Ribstone  Pippins  :  good  specimens  of  the  latter 
aie,  however,  scarce.  Fine  samples  of  the  Wellingtoa,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  Apples  for  kitchen  use,  may  be  procured  at 
about  45.  per  bushel.  Pears  are  pretty  plentiful;  ihey  consist 
of  oeariy  the  same  sorts  as  formerly  mentioned.  No  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Oranges;  Xuts  are  a  trifle 
dearer.  Among  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  somewhat  cheaper  ; 
the  best  bundles  are  offered  at  about  8s.  each .  Seakale  is  good, 
and  sofncient  for  the  demand.  The  supply  of  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  other  Winter  Greens,  is  good ;  the  best  White 
Broccoli  fetches  about  35.  &d.  per  bundle.  Celery  is  offered  at 
the  same  prices  as  mentioned  in  our  last  report.  Mushrooms, 
being  very  plentiful,  are  considerably  cheaper  than  they  were 
last  week.  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  Ealading,  are  well 
supplied.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Fo  nsettia  pulcher- 
rima,  Lachenalia  tricolor,  Persian  Lilacs  E  lacrises,  Heaths, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  Roman  Narcissus,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Camellias,  Tulips,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  UX.Q  6*                     1  Oraagea.  per  100,  ii  W  \U 
Grapes,  Spanish,  perJb.,  \t  to  1j  3i        ]  bitter,  per  Iw,  i.6* 


PortugaJ,  per  lb.,    1«  to  3« 
Apples,  Dets.,  pet  bush-,  3j  to  7» 

—     Kiicbea,  3f  to  5* 
Pears,  Dees.,  per  hl-sv.,  4i  to  8« 
Pomegranaies,  per  doz.,  S<  to  4a 
FilbertB,  per  100 lbs.,  ]4C'»  to  150» 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3i  to  St 
Walnuts,  shelled,  12*  io20« 
Oranges,  per  d  zen,  Stf  to  2« 


i  Lemons,  per  doteD.  \t  to  Si 

—        per  100,  6*  to  14* 
'  Almonds,  per  peck,  €« 

i^weet  Almond*,  p^rlb.,  Sa  Gd  XoZt 
I  Cob  Nais,  per  100  ibs.,  ISO*  to  180* 

Nats,  Barcelona,  2-U 

—  BrazU,  16i  io2n# 

—  SpaniEb,  5ft 
Cob,  14* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Qd  to  it  Zd 

—  Ted,  per  doz.,  £«  to  8« 

—  p1ant5,perdoz.bn[;fa.,2i  toZiGd 
Broccoli,  per  bundle.  It  edutStSd 
Brussels  hprouis,  bf  sv.,  ItGd  toZt 
French  Beang,  per  10[i,  3*  t^.  is 
Sorrel, per hf.-sieve,l*  6d  to  £« 


VEGETABLES. 


Scorzonera.perbnnch.  UtoliSd 
Salsaij',  per  bunch,  ItioltGd 
Let-ks.per  doz.,  1«  to  l«  6rf 
Garlic,  perlb.,  8i  to  lOd 
Onion*,  per  bunch,  4rf 
—        large,  per  but'hel,  S*  to  3* 
Spanish,  per  doz.,  £■  to  4« 


JerusaJ.Artichokjp.  hf.-sv.,9dtoli3d  j  Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lOrf 


5  it  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  then  fold  sheep  over  it, 
}  giving  them  Turnips  upon  it.    Soot  and  salt  may  he  u-e  u'ly 
t  applied  i   it  will  be  a  good  dressing  for  the  land,  though 
5  whether  it  will  extirpate  Moss  we  do  not  know.     Apply  30 
^  bushels  of  soot  broadcast,  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of  salt,  per  acre. 
Pkat  Soil— G  5  H— After   tile-draining  you  had  better  clay 
it ;  spread  some  80  or  100  cubic  yards  of  clay  per  acre  over 
it  in  autumn,  and  nest  spring  work  it  well  into  the  soil  by  a 
thoiough  cultivation  of  it.    The  following  mixture  of  Grass 
seeds  is  suitable  for  a  light  peaty  soil :  — Agrobtis  stolonifera, 
2 lb,  Alopecutus  pratensis,  2 lb.  Festuca  duriuscula,  21b,  Lo- 
lium  perenne,   lOlb,   Phleum   pratense,  S^lb,   Ptia  trivialis, 
2i  lb,  Trilolium  repens,  6  lb.  per  acre. 
Permanent  pasture— j4  T- Guano  is    a  valuable  fertiliser, 
and  if  you  mix  with  the  surface  soil  3  or  4  cwts.  per  acre  of 
it,  the  young  Grass  will  doubtless  be  benefited  by  it.    Will 
you  inform  us  what  kind  of  soil  your  field  is,  and  we  shall 
then  advise  a  suitable  mixture  of  Grass  seeds  for  it. 
Salt  anu  Ashes— G H Sussex— We  are  not  aware  that  the  one 
will  act  on  the  other  in  any  important  degree,  or  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  or  suitableness  between  parti- 
cnlar  proportions  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.    From  2  to  4  cwt. 
per  acre  of  salt,  according  to  the  lightness  of  the  land,  may  be 
beneficially  applied,  and  40  to  60  bushels  of  ashes  may  also  be 
applied  on  the  same  ground.    Mix,  therefore,  3  cwt,  of  the 
one  with  50  bushels  of  the  other,  as  a  dressing  for  one  acre. 
According  to  this  it  appears  you  have  too  much  salt  in  your 
mixture. 
Suggestions  fob  Fattenin'g  Cattle — J.  Baptiste— The  pub- 
Ushers  are  Edwards  and  Hughes,  Ave-Maria-JaTe,  London. 
To  KILL  Lice— j^non — Strong  mercurial  ointment  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  times  the  quantity  of  lard,  and  well  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  will  destroy  these  pests,  particularly  if  assisted  with 
an  improvement  in  the  keep.Tf^  C  S. 
•».*As  asu<il,many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


Potatoes,  per  ton,  SO*  to  80* 

—  cwt ,  2t  Gd  toSt 

—  buihel.  It  6d  io3t 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  24  to3# 

—  Autumn,  per  lb.,  3d  to6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  U  erf  to  3# 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  1«  to  Si 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  5«  to  6* 
Basil,  per  banch,  2d  to  3d  ' 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  It  to  Is  S-J 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  If  to  Sj  Si 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3i  to  8'.               ' 
Horee  Kadish,  perbnndle,  it  66  to  5» 
Savory,  per  bunch,  srf  to  3el 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  Ij  Gd  to  3* 


Lettuce,  perscure,  idto  8d 

Celery,  White,  perbunch,  lOrfto  l»6rf 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  9d  to  2t . 
Endive,  per  score,  1»  ta  St  6d 
Mushroom?,  per  pottle,  GJ  to  l4 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Watercresi,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6dto  8d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  buoches,  3(  to  5i 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6i 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6-1 
Marjoram,  per  bucth.  3d  ta  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  &f  to4d 
Chilie,  per  100,  1<  to  St 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  3S  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Jan.  23. 
Prime  old  Meadow  .  New  Hay        — e  to  — s  I  Clover     lOOe  to  117» 

Hay  lOOfl  to  108s  I  Inferior  Hay  90       100     |  Straw         33  37 

A  very  dull  trade.  Johp  Cojpba,  Salebinan. 

CnMBERLAN'D  MARKET,  Jan.  23. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  I0Bstol)55  I  Superior  Clover  nss  to  120e 
Interior  -  90        100   j  Interior        „    100        108 

New  Hay  -  —         —    I  New  Clover         —  —    . 

Joshua  Basbk,  Hay  SaleEman. 

Whitbchapel,  Jan.  24- 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      1056  to  llOs  .  Old  Clover      120s      12S9  , 
New  Hay  -        90        100      New  Clover     105        116     Straw      28a  to35» 

'      „     Inferior    _         —   ' 


Straw  36a  to  S8b 


HOPS,  FEinAT,  Jan.  24. 

We  have   nothing  fresh  to  communicate  since  Jaat  week.    The  demand 
continues  at  full  prices  for  ail  detcriptions  of  Hops,  with  a  very  limited  supply. 
Fattkxobm  St  Smttb,  Hop-Kai:it>is 


POTATOES. — SouTHWAEK  Watbrside,  Jan.  20. 

Thb  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  mild,  much  against  the  con- 

Fumption  of  Potatoes,  and  the  trade  haviiiR  some  stock  on  hand,   the  demand 

was  Jtmited,  and  the  expectations  of  the  eaiesnieQ  were  not  realised.     The 

arrivals  have  beeo  moderate,  but  are  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  fol 

ng  prices  were  barely  maintained, 


Vork  Keds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devons 
Late  Devona 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Bines 
—        Whites 


-     70b  to  80» 


.     60 


65 


00 


Kent  and  EsEez  Whites  -  — »  to 

—  —        Kidneys  60 

Wisbeacb  EidneyB   •        -  60 

—  Bloes        •        -  — 

—  Whites     -        -  60 
Guernsey  Blues          •        -  &5 

—  Whit«8       -        •  -- 
Prince  Recent*          -        -  60 


65 


65 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  J^n.  20.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 
BestScots,  Hereforde,  fltc.   4b  oto4i  4  :  Best  Down«&  Half-bred*    4s  Bto4s  4 
Best  Short  Hoins  •    3  10      4    0     Best  Lonif-wool-     -        -    3  10      4    2 

Second  quality  Beast*    -    3    0      3    6     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    4      3    8 
Calves       -        -         -         -     4    0       6     0  1  PiKB  -         -        -         .3444 

Beasu.  2835;  Sheep,  2G,0*0:  Calves.  70;  Pigs,  347. 

We  have  to-day  an  increased  supply  of  Beef  of  general  good  quality.  The 
demand  for  the  beet  qualities  is  tolerably  good  ;  yet.  ont  top  quotations  are 
the  extreme  piJces  that  have  been  realised  only  in  eome  instances.  Some 
very  good  Scou  have  made  4b  4d,  but  the  more  general  price  it  4i  2d,  at  which 
a  gf>od  clearance  la  effected.  Short  Horns,  also,  for  ilie  mo*t  part  make  a 
little  under  4s.  Our  jupply  of  Sheep  is  about  the  same  as  last  week,  and  the 
pri.-ei  then  realised  for  the  best  qualities  are  fully  supported,  with  *  brisk 
trade.  Gfrf)d  Calves  are  stilJ  scarce,  and  support  Idte  quotations.  Pork  trade 
is  a  little  more  lively. 

Fridat.  Jan.  2-1. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beasts  to-day,  and  the  trade  heavy.  Prices,  how 
ever,  remain  about  the  same  as  .Monday,  The  best  Scots  make  a  HiUe  over 
4s  2d,  and  ihe  best  Short  Horni  somewhat  under  4t ;  second  quality,  3s  to 
3s  6d  ;  a  clearance  of  thlj  description  cannot  be  effected,  the  dead  trade  being 
verv  bad  for  middling  meat.  The  supply  of  Sheep  is  rsihpr  larger,  and  the 
trade  not  quite  so  good,  especially  for  Eivesand  middling  quality,  whiih  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  quantity  in  Market.  Best  Downs,  ^c.  43  to  4s  4d  : 
best  Longwools,  3s  8d  to4s;  Ewes,  &c.  3s  2(1  to  3s  6d.  Good  Calves,  which 
are  n«t  very  plemlful,  make  fully  as  much  as  on  Monday  ;  the  choicest  hava 
reaJlied  rather  over  6b  per  8  lbs.  Pork  trade  1*  lively  at  former  rates. 
Beasts,  760:  Sheep,  37iO;  Calves,  107;  Pig*.  2&7. 

41,  Weit  Smithfield. 


MARK-LANtt,  Uosbay,  Jan.  20. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning:  was  unusually  small,  and  sold  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight ;  the  town  m-Uers,  being  well  stocked  with  Lincoln- 
shire, evince  much  indifference  in  pnrchasiug.  Foreign  was  in 
limited  demand.  Best  Barley  scarcely  maintains  its  late  value': 
all  other  descriptioDS  must  be  written  Is.  lower,  with  a  lai^e 
quantity  left  unsold.  Beans  and  Giey  Peas  remain  unaltered  ; 
White  are  fully  Is.  cheaper.  The  show  of  Oats  continues  large, 
but  the  trade  is  rather  firmer  than  on  Monday  last,  with  a  fair 
sale. 


BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTEB.  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essei,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  40  30 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  

Barley,  MaJting  and  distilling  303to35s  Chevalier  33  S6 

Oais,  Lincolofhireand  Yorkshire    .        .     Folande  2u  S4 
Northumberland  and  Scotch    , 


Irish 


Feed  SO 

Feed  IS  S3 

.  54  60 

.  58  65 


Red  . 
White 
Grind. 

Peed 

Potato 

Potato 


8.    8. 

43     48 


SI     24 
SI     24 


Malt,  pale,  ship 

-^^    Hertford  and  Eepez 

Rye 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  34        Tick    29    35        Harrow    30    36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —    —        Longpod —    

Peas,  White  .  .  .  .  34  to  3S  Maple  31  33  Grey  30  33 
Friday,  Jan.  24. 
The  Wheat  Trade,  both  English  and  Foreign,  has  been  duU 
since  Monday,  but  prices  remain  nominally  the^^same.  EngliEh 
Barley  is  very  unsaleable,  althoogh  offered  at  a  decline  of  l*. 
per  quarter;  Foreign  is  difficult  to  quit,  and  rather  cheaper. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered.  The  Oat  trade  is  firmer,  and  in 
some  instances  a  trifling  advance  is  obtained,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  late  large  arrivals  having  been  cleared  off. 

ABRIVALS  THIS  W^EK- 

I       Wheal       I        Barley        I  Osta  i         Flour 

5680                     9SS0  £~0                      5010  Sks 

—          I         —            I  loioo  I           — . 

IMPBHIAL  AVERAGES. 

Dec.       13   per  QnarteT. 

—  SO       .  .        . 


Whest. 

Barley-I 

OatB. 

Eye. 

Beans- 

Peai. 

4Sj  2d 

34*  »d 

SljIOd 

3Is  Zd 

37»  6d 

S6(  4d 

45     1 

34     6 

SI  11 

32     0 

36    9 

36     1 

^     45     6 

Si     3 

SO  JO 

31     & 

35    7 

35     5 

45    8 

34     S 

21  10 

33     9 

36    3 

36     i 

45  10 

34     5 

SI     7 

3)     4 

35    9 

39     0 

45    7 

34     7 

HI  :8 

31     4 

35    7 

35     8 

45     6 

34     4   j 

21     7 

3S    0 

36    0 

35    9 

20     0 

4     0  i 

5     0 

10     6 

6    e 

7    6 

6  weeks'  Agg-reg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

SEEDS,  Jan,  24. 

perqr    48eto  SSe^  LinseedCakes.Foreign.p.ton  MtoB/10 

-   — ■     "        '"     BIuEtard,  AVhiie  -  p.buEh.     lOe      14 

—       Superfine     ,,        -     12        IS 

BrowTt         „        .     IS        16 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  44 

Clover,  Red,  Enelleh         ■  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 

—  While,  EnglUh     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempeeed  -  per  last  35 
Lmaeed        -         -       per  qr  — 

—  Baltio 


Rapeseed,  EngliBh,perlast    S3;       25/ 

Rape  CakeB  -     per  ton    —        

Sainfoin        -..___>- 
Tares,  Ene-  winter  p.bnsh.    5        6 
—    Foreign  •         •        -    —        ._ 
Trefoil        -       -    per  cwt    —       — 
Cakep,Eng.  perlOOO    12/10    13/  TiLmip  (too  variable  for  qnotaticn). 


■WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 


Gaano,  Peruvian        per  ton  10/  lOfOd 

—  Bolivian  ,,  — 

—  Ichaboe  „        6/  10  0 

—  Potter's  „       10/    0  0 

—  —  Liquid  doz.  12  0 
Gyptaim  .  .  ton  S7s  6<^  to  35  0 
Sulphate  of  Amnwnia  cwt.  17<tol8  0 

—  Soda  „      6*  to  6  0 
_            Potash         „  18  0 

—  Copper  ,,  36  0 

—  Magnesia  „  lo  0 

—  Iron  ton  4/  10  u 
Sulph.  Acid  (Londonmade)  lb.      0  1^ 

—  (ooontry)  „  0  iJ 
Bonedntt  and  hidf-inch  qr.  18  0 
Calcined  Bones  .  cwt.  10  0 
PhoBphate  of  Lime              cwt.      7  0 

—  Soda  „        12  0 

—  Potash  „        16  0 

—  Magnesia        „  — 

—  Ammunia  j,  S8  0 
Superph.  of  Lime  ■  „  8  0 
Graham's    Phoiphaied    Turnip 

Compost  .        .        cwu    10  0 

Urate  .        .        .        ton  4/4  0 

Muriate  of  Lime  cwt.      6  0 

—  Potash  „        16  0 

—  Ammonia  „  S4  0 
Carbonate  of  do.  „  5S  0 
Sal  Ammoniac            .            »        60  0 


Carbonate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of        do. 

—  Potash 

—  Ammonia 
Nitric  Acid 
Moriatic  do- 
Tartaric  do. 
Chloride  of  Lime 
Carbonate  of  do. 
Soda  Ash 
Aericultnral  Salt 
Hide  do 
Rock 


CWL    SStOd 

ISs lol6  0 

1)        S6  0 

lb.      3  0 

lb.  9d  to  10 
,.      \d  to  li 
„  If  4<ftOl  G 
cwt.     S4  0 
1.  1  6 

»  14  0 
too  32  0 
i>  SI  0 
56  0 


Peire  Salt  (Reeidnum)   of  Salt 

Petre        .        .         .  ton     60  0 

Clarke's  De^dcated  Com- 
post .  .  .  hhd.  3/ 13  6 
Watson's  Compost  cwt-  9  0 
Humphreys's  Compounds  „  10  0 
Dr.  H^llet'B  Bfanures  „  10  0 
Rape  Cake  .  ton  5/0  0 
—  Dust  .  .  „  £/10  0 
Linseed  Cake,  Foreign        „    9/ 10  0 

—  English  „  13/ 10  0 

—  Meal  cvri.  18  0 
^''biiney's  Composition  doz  S4(to40  0 
L-ghts  and  Frames. 

Sulphur        .        .        .        cwt.    16  0 
Alum  ...  „         12  0 

Pearlaih       .        .        .  ,,        33  0 


IMPORTATION  OF  GUANO, 

From  the  \st  of  July  to  tJieZlst  of  December,  1844. 


LOhDON. 

African 

South  Amtric&n 

BSUTOL. 

African       •       .       . 


LiVCKKlOL. 

African         ....  ]0,928tOIU. 
South  American        .         ,    7(t25    ,. 

HcLi 

African        ....    2G47  toes 
40,  Upper  Thame*  street. 


-1845.] 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 
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Sale  tg  auction. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  CURIOSITIES,  CACTI,  &c. 

E«SRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  Sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholornevr-lane,  on 
Friday,  7tli  Feb.,  J8<5,  at  !2  o'cock.  Sixteen  Boxes  coniaining: 
CACl  1.  AMARYLLIS,  &c.,  and  a  colicciion  of  Flower  and 
otlier  SEI:;OS  (ram  Chili,  principally  from  the  Cordilloras;  alBO 
several  Sitetetoiis  of  GUANACOES,  Guanaco  Skin.s  pr  pared,  a 
variety  of  beautiful  BIRDS,  mostly  large;  REPTILES,  and 
other  Curiosities,  in  sf*irits,  likewise  from  the  Cordilleras  j 
ct.llccicd  with  great  fxpense  by  an  Englisli  Amateur.  May  be 
viewed  lill  the  Sale  at  the  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Browne,  83, 
Upper  Thames- street,  at  the  foot  of  Diwgate-hitl,  and  Csta- 
lognes  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NURSERYMEN.  SEEDSMEN.  BUILDERS^  and  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,  situ-ite  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  either  of 
the  Bridtres,  containing  about  Three  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  very 
high  sta'e  of  culti\'ati<)n,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and 
wealthy  neighbourhood.  Tiiere  is  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pit. 
and  Sei  d  S'inp  on  the  Premises.  The  above  are  held  under  a 
Lease,  of  which  31  years  are  unexpired.  The  Valuation  of  the 
Stock  will  not  exceed  200/.  For  further  particulars  applv  by 
letter,  post  paid,  to  C.  P.,  No.  13,  St.  Martin's-le  Grand. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  100,000  ASH  PLANTS, 
for  10/.  The  above  are  Three  Years'  Seedlings,  and  average 
3  feet  high.  In  small  quantities,  2s.  dd.  per  lOOO. — Apply  to 
"Ww.  Jackson,  Garriener,  Wellinghro'. 


KOyE  TREES  AND    NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MR.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  Nursery  Plantb  for  sale,  after  the  present 
Season,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  extensive  stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  Plants,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices,  with 
a  view  to  clearing  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible.  Persons 
taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advantageous 
terms.— Brenchley,  Kent,  Jan.  25, 1845. 


J  HARRISON,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  York, 
•  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public 
generally  to  the  following  DAHLIAS,  which  he  intends  to  send 
out  early  in  May  next. 

ITHURIEL  (Harrison's),  buff,  tipped  and  shaded  with  rich 
amber ;  a  beautiful  and  novel  variety,  and  an  acquisition  to  any 
stand.  Gained  first  class  prizes  at  Bradford,  Britton,  and  Hull, 
and  in  numerous  winning  stands  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham, 
and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Glenny,  and  every  one  who  has  seen  it, 
to  be  the  best  Dahlia  of  its  colour;  3  to  4  feet.     los.  Gd. 

DUKE  OF  YORK  (Harrison's),  beautiful  bright  yellovr. 
Bimihir  to  Dxdd's  Prince  of  Wales,  but  shows  its  blooms  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  is  well  up  in  the  centre;  a  constant  and 
splendid  variety,  and  has  also  taken  many  prizes  this  season ; 
3  to  4  feet.     lOs.  6(Z.  -^:'P'sSS 

ALICE  HAWTHORN  (Harrison's),  light  rich  rose,  full  and 
constant  show  flower;  took  the  first  prize  at  Bradford,  also  the 
first  prize  at  Hull,  this  season,  and  in  many  winning  stands. 
3  to  4  feet.    Ids.  Gd. 

EBORACUM  (Harrison's),  dark  crimson  purple;  has  taken 
many  prizes ;  was  shown  at  Highgate  ;  4  feet.    js.  Gd. 

SULPHUREA  (Harrison's),  fine  light  sulphur,  a  constant  and 
free  bloomer,  bnt  rather  small;  has  been  shown  in  many 
winning  stands  this  season  ;  4  feet.     5s. 

The  above  Dahlias  have  been  shown  and  obtained  prizes  at  all 
the  principal  shows  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and  J.  H.  war- 
rants them  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  that  may  grow 
them. 

J.  H.  begs  to  state  his  intention  of  giving  a  Prize  of  Five 
Pounds  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  next  Seoteraber,  with  One 
Pound  towards  a  Subscription  of  2s.  Gd.  each,  to  form  a  Second 
Prize  for  6  blooms  out  o(  12  varieties  named  by  him,  including 
the  above,  with  Lord  Howden,  Constance,  Lady  Grey,  Cother- 
stoiie  (Hedley's),  and  two  others,  which  he  wi;l  name  in  a 
future  Advertisement. — Grove  Nursery.  York,  Jan.  25. 


W     FOSTER,      Nurseryman,     Seedsman,     and 
•   Fi.oRisT,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  respectfully  oflfers — 
Carnations  &  Picotees,  choice  show  flowers.  2fi.  to  2s.  6d.  p,  pair. 

Ditto  ditto,  choice  border  flowers,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  „ 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants;  an  extensive  and  choice  selection, 

6s.  to  Qs.  per  doz.,  40s.  to  SOs.  per  100. 
Dahlias,  selected  show  flowers,  I2s.  to  18s.  per  doz. 

Ditto       ditto    fancy  and  border  ditto.  10s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 
Roses,  a  choice  named  selection  for  gardens,  6s.  to  Qs.  per  doz. 

Do.     a  jcneral  mixture  of  choice  kinds,  4s   perdoz.,25s.  p.  100 

Do.    CiiMibiiig,  in  pots,  strong  plants.  Ills,  per  dcz. 
Geraniums,  selected  good  kiiids,  some  not  generally  known, 

8s,,  12s.,  and  15s.  per  doz. 
Petuinas,  six  seedlings,  not  yet  sent  oat,  some  of  extraordinary 

size,  3  to  4  inches  across,  the  others  of  fine  form,  I5s.  the  set. 

Ditto     a  choice  selection  of  named  varieties,  Qs.  per  doz. 
Fuchsias,  a  fine  collection,  I2s.  per  doz. 

Verbenas,  Salvias,  Cinerarias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  6s.  to  9s.  p.  doz. 
Annual  Flower-seeds,  a  choice  selection,  including  some  of  the 

newest,  12  packets,  3s. 
Ditto    ditto.  24  packets,  5s. 
Ditto    ditto,  50  packets,  10s. 

A  general  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Forest-trees,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
may  be  had  on  application.  All  orders  to  the  amount  of  20s., 
accompanied  by  a  remittance,  will  be  carriage  paid  to  the 
nearest  point  of  delivery,  if  within  a  moderate  distance. 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
—For  Sale,  one.  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  \l.  Ss.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot.  Sashes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  Is.  Sd.  per  foot.— At 
James  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  *;i^*  References  given.  ^^ 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-ofi&ce  order. 


14  inches    .       .       .    lis.  oi. 

20  inches    . 

.    His.Sd. 

15  inches    .       .       .    12    6 

22  inches    . 

.     25     0 

16  inches    .        .        .    16    0 

24  inches    . 

.     32     0 

18  inches    .        .        .     ig    0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

TDAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
-IV  BOUU,  where  a  fail  can  be  obtained.  FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerl-y  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
WJIU  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DAVELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  2/2,  HOLBOKN. 

D,  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion ofthia  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efhcient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  lionour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chis\vick. 

D,  and  E.  Bailev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  in  vile  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  tiie  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  op;iortunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailby  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Troiigh  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,   LONDON. 


BuRBioGE  and  Hkalv  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  theirnew  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidgk  and  Healt 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glendinni no,  Garden  Architect,  &g.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices : — 


Plain 
Boiler. 


m.     ^5. 

10      I     5 

Ribbed 

Boiler. 

10 

2     2 

12 

2  16 

14 

3  10 

IS 

5     6 

24 

8  16 

60 


10  6 
12  6 


17  6  8 
26  0  8 
36  ojs     6  7     6 


2     6 


6     6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


60  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 

600  to  SOO  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  26  to  40 
40  to  66 
65  to  100 

f  Warm  a  grap. 

<  ery  36ft.lone, 

[andapit  60ft. 


If  3-inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more.  If  2-iDch  pipe,  as  much 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
FODNnBRS,   &C.,   &C.,   No.   2,   WlNSLEV-STBKET,  OXFORD- 

STREET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


iM^klu^^^^i^ 


HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses^  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  beat  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
*?very  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley-  street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


'LATE   SOLES    FOR  TILE-DRAINING.— 

'   Prices:— Sole,  6  by  5  in.,  n».;  12  by  5  in.,  15s.  perlOOO. 
Wh.  Brown's  Slate  Yard,  164,  Broomielaw,  Glasgow. 


CTEPHENSON    and   CO.,   61,   Gracechurch -street, 

^  London,  and  1/,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Hortirutturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  arc  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Cn.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences ,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

pj  OTICE.— GUANO._It  having  ^me  to  the  know- 

■L^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
arlicle  has  been  offerrd  for  sale  under  thp  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  tliey  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernn^cnts    they   respectively  represent,  ti  give  notice    that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTs' 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz.  :— 
Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jns.  Myers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Henry  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Jan.  25. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  j 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Jan.  25. 

UANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  asuccessionof  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
years'  experience  h-.s  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Guano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  within  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
now  remains  is  to  |)rocure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
warranted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently  published  Pamphlet,  "  Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises  ;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  Billiter-strcet,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark, 
24,  Billiter-street,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO,— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm, near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Get.  l/tli,  1844. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  j  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poore  t 
part  of  the  fi,eld,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  I'owder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W,  Kelsey. 

The  price  gl.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  is.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  1/.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks;  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


THE  URATE  of  tlie  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  Ths  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby- 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  Afiican  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  moat 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40.  New  Bridge-street. Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


■p^RAINING  OF  LAND.  — THE  WORKMAN'S 
-^-^ A.  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailet  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  SOs. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  and  CO.'S  COMPOSITION 
for  rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable 
Fab  ics  transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Sub- 
stitutes for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  so 
liable  to  breakage,  much  warmer,  admitting  a  softer  light,  and 
such  a  genial  degree  of  heat,  that  the  tenderest  Plants  and 
Seedlings  never  burn  nor  scorch  under  them;  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making 
Awnings  for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Balsams,  &c. 
Market  Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  Early  Vegetables,  Wall-fruits,  &c, 

PRICES,  &c.— Composition  in  pints,  25.  j  Quarts,  3s.  Gd. 
Each  pint,  when  diluted  with  turpentine,  will  make  about  a 
quart  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

PREPARED  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  FABRICS.— 
Paper,  23  in.  wide,  Gd.  per  yard.  Calico,  31  in.  wide,  Is.  per 
yard.    Linen,  28  in.  wide,  is.  Gd.  per  yard,  in  6  yard  lengths. 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  prepared  Fabrics,  may 
be  had  by  application,  and  letter  prepaid,  to  the  Proiirietors, 
at  the  Manufactory,  High  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 

For  Agency  Appointments  apply  as  above. 
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TANNER'S  VITREOUS  CLOTH— a  SUBSTI 
TUTE  for  GLASS  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURP03ES.- 
In  the  above  article  is  presented  to  the  Horticullarist  all  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  Glazed  FramcF,  without 
their  defects.  The  light  admitted  tbrousrh  llie  Vitreous  Cloth 
is  subdued  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  at  all  times  agreeable  to 
the  plant;  for  whilst  sufficient  light  is  admitted  when  in  the 
Ehadfe,  it  requires  do  extra  covering-  under  a  burning  sun 
Being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  O'ld,  it  is  more  economical 
than  Glass  for  Hotbeds,  Hothouses,  &c.,  the  heat  of  which  is 
maintained  Et  less  expense. 

Piice— 7-S-hs  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 
Ditto  stout,  3s.  ,, 

1  yard  wide         ,        .        .3s.  6d.         ,, 
Prepared   by  N.  W.  Tan-xer,   Chemist,  Exeter.      Sold  by 
Messrs.  BctlEii  and  Mucklkt,  Covent  Garden,    London  j  Mr. 
Cdnxinchasi,  Paradise -street,  Liverpoolj    Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  PiNCE,  Exeter  Nursery. 

WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS.  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material :  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that.oD  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  HamborghVine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  164  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'Mnllen,  Lcadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner.  Cornhill 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street. — Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver 
hamnton. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  Fen'chl'ech-steeet,  CiTT,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz 


Patent  Hay- making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines   for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacnum  Pumps. 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mary  Wedlakb, 
lis,  Fenchorch-street,  London. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Sabstitnte  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  Eun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping, and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  Js  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  novin  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  PvOpewaiks,  Kailway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  ana  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  ard  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes, 

TESTIMONI.AL. 

London,  Nov.  l,  1841. 
H.  C.  BowDEN,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKib  sin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favoor,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
AgricuUuraJ  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(bigned)    John  Robinsojj,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom, 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
98.6d.peT  square  of  100  feetj. 

Apply  to  H,  C.  BowDEX, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  J8,  East  IndiE^Chambers,  Leadenball-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  TBE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOB  GARDEN  USES, 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Eunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  I.\I- 
PROVED  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c,,and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners  and  olhers  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  §-c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  he  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE   OR   BITUMEN,     (the    same    as    selected 

AND  USED  BY  SiR  TSAMBERT  BrUNEL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TUN- 
UEL,    BEl.VC     FOUND    THF,   JIOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EE- 

eiSTBROF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Price  Only  One  Pennv  Pkr  Smuare  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  as  to 
its  merits,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (tue  only  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  above  description  of  Roofino 
IS  MADE).  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Sample  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


LOANS.  — TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS.— 
The  sura  of  20,000/.,  and  several  smaller  amounts  not  less 
than  150/.,  to  be  advanced  upon  Leasehold  or  Freehold  Property, 
Reversions,  Money  in  tlic  Funds,  Annuities,  Life  Interests  and 
good  Personal  Security,  or  upon  Assignment  of  Farm  Stock. 

Apply  'io  Mr.  MuLLi.vs,  St.Michael'sChambers.St.Michaers- 
alley,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London  ;  if  person- 
ally, between  the  hours  of  11  and  3  o'Ciuck,     Letters  pre-paid. 

PATENT  ELECTRO-PLATEl)  AND  GTLT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTOM  &  Cf>.,  West  End— 22,  Regent  Street, 
corner  of  Jermyn  Street;  City — 45,  Moorgate  Street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &  Co.,'*  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  s\\t^ 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKIN'GTON  &  Co. 's  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  onhj  by  Messrs.  Elkington  S^  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  maybe  forwarded 
direct  to  their  establishments,  22,  Regent  Street  (corner  of 
Jermyn  Street);  or,  45,  Moorgate  Street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  abd 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  moijt  effectual  and  e.^traor- 
dinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Hoiles-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  lioases. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  .  OF  BEDDING— 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bidding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  Tavislock-street,  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receivinr  a  postage-stamp. 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— THE  HIS- 
TORICAL REGISTER— containing  all  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  News  of  the  Week,  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  Families, 
and,  in  addition,  a  Register  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
of  the  Nubility  and  Gentry,  with  ample  Bio^aphies  and  Auto- 
graphs of  all  remarkable  Persons  on  their  decease. — Published 
every  Saturday  morning.  Office,  7.  Catherine-street.  Strand.  Six- 
penc'e  Stamped. ORP-R  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 


^]OT[CE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Registrars  of 
^  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  Clerks  of 
large  Parishes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  receive  announcements  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages, for  the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  and  will  supply 
proper  forms  on  application.,^  A  copy  of  the  REGISTER,  con- 
taining the  notice,  is  forv^afded,  free  of  charge,  to  the  party 
inserting  it.  The  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  is  published 
every  Saturday  morning,  Sixpence,  stamped. 

ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 


NEWS  WITHOUT  POLITICS. 

FAMILIES  who  wish  to  have  a  Newspaper  free 
from  all  Party  Politics,  recording  all  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Events  of  the  Week  more  fully  and  in  greater  variety 
than  any  existing  Weekly  Newspuper,  are  recommended  to  order 
the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  price  G<f.,  forty-eight  foUo 
columns,  of  any  Netvsvendor. 

OFFrcE,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


THE  LIFE   of   ROBERT  SMIRKE,  Esq.,    Royal 
Academician,  aged  93,  with  Autograph. 

Also,  the  conclusion  of  the  Memoir  of  Francis  Baily. 

With  Autograph  Nolices   of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germains,  &c.,  in 
the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  No.  4,  Published  this  day  (Satur- 
day), price  Qd.  stamped. 
No.  I.  contained— Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia    Matilda; 

Professor  Webster,  \s\X\i  Autographs;  William  Henry  Burgess, 

Engraver;  Morris  Morris,  the  Astrologer,  &:c. 
No.  II. — Life  of  Major-General  Sir  William  Nott,  from  exclusive 

information,  with  Autograph;  Alfred  Bartholomew,  the  Archi- 
tect, &c. 
No.  III.— Memoir  of  William  Grieve,  Artist;  first  part  of  the  Life 

of  Francis  Baily,  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  &c. 
Order  of  any  ^e'wsvender. 


JJUNCH  !-.The  Public  is  respectfully  informed  thaf 
JL  the  PUNCH  OFFICE  is  REMOVED  to  No.  92,  FLEET- 
STREET,  where  the  following  Works  are  constantly  on  sale  ;— 

PUNCH  ;  or,  the  LONDON  CHARIVARI,    price  Zd, 
or  Stamped,  Ad.    Also,  Vols.  I.  to  VII. 

Punch's  Alman,\cks price  .3£f. 

Ponch's  Lhttkhs  to  his  Som  (By  Jerrold)    price  5s. 

Punch's  Guide  to  Chinese  Collection    price  OtZ. 

Punch's  Axti-Graham  WAFKaa      .        .    price  2rf, 

Punch's  Anti-Graham  Envelopes         .    price  Id. 

Punch's  P(Cket-Book  Foa  1845       .        .    price  25.  6rf. 

Pu.nch's  Snapdragons  for.  Christ.has  .     price  2s.  M. 

Pu.nch's  Co.mpletk  Lettkr  WniTER       .    price  2s.  fid. 

Story  cf  a  Feather  (By  Douirlas  Jerrold)    price  5s, 

Comic  BLACKsroNE.Partl.  (ByG.A'Beckett)  price  2s.  6rf. 

Rejected  Co.medies  (By  G.  A'Beckett}     .     price  Is. 

Shilling's  Worth  of  Nonsense    .        .    price  is. 

Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine    price  is. 

George  Cruikshank's  Tablb-Book        .    price  Is. 
Office,  92,  Fleet  Street. 

DOUGL.\S     JERROLD'S    SHILLING     MAGA- 
ZINE.—Contents  of  No.  IL  (February)  :— 
The  History  nf  St.  Giles  and  St.  James.     By  the  Editor. 
Slavery.  The  only  remedy  for  the  Miseries  of  the  English  Poor. 
Faulbellin  Account  with  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  Laureat. 
Hints  on  Marriage. 
Peasants  and  Pheasants. 
The  Drum. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  William  Hazlitt. 
Music  for  the  Million, 
The  Novelist  and  the  Milliner. 
The  Hedgehog  Letters. 
Reviews  of  New  Books. 

Illustrated  by  an  Etching  on  Steel  by  Leech. 

London  ;  Published  for  the  Proprietors  of  Punch,  at  the  Punch 

Office,  92.  Fleet-street. 


GEORGE    CRUIKSHANK'S    TABLE-BOOK.— 
Edited  by  GILBERT    A.    ^BECKETT. 
Price  One  Shilling. 
Contents  of  No.  II.  (February}:  — 
Practical  IMesmerism,  with  four  Woodcuts. 
On  a  Block  of  Ice  brought  from  America  without  Melting. 
The  Doomed  One,  a  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Leaves  from  a  New  Edition  of  Lerapriere,  with  a  Woodcut. 
Guy  Greenhorn's  Wanderings,  with  a  Woodcut. 
The  Stage  Seaman,  with  two  Woodcuts. 
Letters  from  a  Freshman  at  Cambridge,  with  a  Woodcut. 
Measure  for  Measure. 

Alice  Brompton  j  or,  the  Lily  of  Park-lane,  with  a  Woodcut. 
Ladies'  Logic. 

A  Frightful  Narrative,  with  three  Woodcuts. 
Illustrated  with  a  splendid  Etching  on  Steel— CLAinvorANCE— 

By  Geoegk  Cruikshank. 
London  :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Table-Book,  92,  Fleet-st. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  published,  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.,  cloth, 

ON    LANDED  PROPERTY  and   the   MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ESTATES.    By  David  Low,    Esq.,  F.K..S.E., 
S:c.,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  &c. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  which  we  have  had  an  opportunityjof  noticing. "—Gcrrf. 
Chron.  Also  by  Professor  Low, 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  4th  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  200  Woodcuts,  21s. 

THE   BREEDS     of    the    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.    2  vols.,  with  56  coloured  plates.  16^.  I6s. 
London:  Longman,  Bnow.v,  Greek,  fc  Longmans- 
One  Volume,  8vo.,  16*.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  on  FOOD  and  DIET:  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Dictetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered 
States  of  the  Digeative  Organs.  By  Jon.  Pkreira,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  &L.  S.,  &c.  _.  ,    ^ 

By  the  same  Author,  recently  published, 
THE  ELEMENTS   of    MATERIA    MEDJCA    and    THERA- 
PEUTICS.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,,  with  400  woodcuts,    bfjs. 
London:  Longman,  Brown.  Green.  &  Longmans. 

T~~^HE~ir6MTCULTURAL  MAGAZINE.— Part  II., 
price  Is.,  will  be  published  February  1st.  Contents:— 
Descriptive  Dahlia  List— Cultivation  of  the  Tropaioluro,  the 
Pelargonium,  the  Melon,  and  Myatt's  Pine  Strawberry;  with 
20   other  Original    Articles,    and    13    Illustrations. 

Thomas  Houlsion,  154,  Strand, and  all  Booksellers. 


In  the  Press,  and  wdl  be  published  in  a  few  days, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  oa  the  CULTURE  of  the 
PINE-APPLE.  Price  hs. 
Published  by  W.m.  S.mith,  113,  Fleet-street. 
Having  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  Pine-apple  to  great  per- 
fection, by  a  system  that,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  practised  j 
and  it  being  the  wish  of  many  of  my  friends,  both  Amateurs 
and  Gardeners,  that  I  should  publish  my  mode  of  culture,  X 
have  complied  with  their  request,  and  have  given  a  plaia 
statement  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred  durii^g  a  long 
period  of  practice,  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
Amateur,  and  benefit  the  young  Gardener.  As  the  kinds  of 
structures  for  their  culture  is  of  great  importance,  I  have  given 
plans  of  two,  in  one  of  which  grew  the  largest  Pinc-a^e  ever 
produced  io  this  country;  its  weight  was  15^  lbs.  avoirdupois: 
the  other,  a  house  to  be  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  tank  sys- 
tem, I  have  also  given  my  views  on  fermenting  material,  with, 
its  preparation  and  management  when  used  in  Pine  culture; 
together  with  my  method  of  growing  them  in  pots,  proper 
seasons  for  shifting  plants  into  larger  pots,  and  the  size  I  con- 
sider best,  with  ray  opinion  on  disrooting,  audits  supposed  ad- 
vantage. The  kinds  of  soil  are  also  given,  with  the  proportioa 
and  kind  of  manure  thought  most  suitable  for  those  plants. 
Watering  being  of  great  importance,  it  is  noticed  at  some 
length  ;  and  also  airing  or  ventilating.  I  give  a  system  of  pro- 
pagating the  Pine  plant  whereby  I  have  now  12  fine  healthy 
plants  produced  from  the  trunk  or  stem  of  the  Providence,  on 
which  grew  the  large  Pine-apple  above  named;  with  a  sys- 
tem of  cleaning  Pine  plants  when  infested  with  insects,  of 
the  truth  of  my  haviog  done  which  with  large  and  small 
plants  at  this  place,  there  are  plenty  of  living  witnesses  ;  and 
no  plants  could  be  more  infested  with  both  mealy-bug  and  scale 
than  those  plants  were. 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  F.   DE  PORQUET. 
Just  published,  a  new  and  much  improved  Edition  (being  the 

28th)  of 
T  E  TRESOR  DE  L'ECOLIER  FRANCAIS,  price 

J— ^  3s.  M,  bound  ;  also  a  Key  to  the  same. 

French  Dictionary,  entirely  new  Edition — Parisian  Grammar- 
Conversations  Parisiennes—Le  Petit  Secr(:'taire  Parisien— First 
French  Reading  Book— Parisian  Phraseology— German  Tresor, 
new  edition— ditto  Reading  Book— ditto  Phraseology— Italian 
Tr^sor- ditto  Reading  Book— ditto  Phraseology— Histoire  de 
Napoleon— Histoire  de  France— Histoire  d'Angleterre,  &c.  kc. 

**  The  method  M.  F.  de  Parquet  has  adopted  in  the  teaching  of 
languages  is  borne  out  by  the  first  metaphysical  minds,  and  the 
first  of  scholastic  authorities,  from  John  Locke  or  Roger  Aseham 
dow7iwards.^' — Educational  Magazine. 

***  Scholastic  Agency  as  usual.— Office  hours  Ten  till  Four. 
^ 11.  Tavistock. s,treet,  Covent  Garden. 


On  February  the  1st, 

HOOKER'S    SPECIES  FILICUM;   A  Synopsis 
of  all  known  Ferns.     Part  the  Third. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. square. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY.   By  J.  Topham,  M.A, 
Second  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 
"  A  more  useful — practically  useful— work  than  this  itwould 
be  impossible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer." — John  Bull, 
Sept.  21,  18J4. 

Whittaker,  and  Co. ;   and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  DICKENS'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS   BOOK. 
In  foolscap  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE  CHIMES:  a  GOBLIN  STORY  of  some  Bells 
that  Rang  an  Old  Year  Out  and  a  New  Year  In. 
By  Charles  Dicebns. 
The  Illustrations  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A. ;  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A. ;  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
A  CHRISTMAS    CAROL.— In    Prose.     Being  a 
Ghost  Story  of  Christmas.    With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  184,  Strand. 


Printed  by  William  Biiadiii/ry,  of  No.  C,  York-place,  Sloko  Newinpton 
and  Frkdbrick  M  ullett  Evanb,  of  No.  7,  Chiiri;h-rnw,  .Stoke  Ne«in(;toa, 
both  Id  the  county  of  .Middloaex,  Printere,  at  theirOfliee  inLombard-st., 
in  ihe  precinct  of  Whitefriars,  Jn  the  City  of  Londfm ;  and  published 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charies-utreet,  in  the  fariBli  of  St.  Paul's, 
Coient-Gaiden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Ad  vertiBPniectB  and  Com- 
muQtcatioaB  are  :o  be  addressed  to  the  £dUoi.— Saturday  Jan.  25,' 1845 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1. 


[Price  6d. 


74  c 
7b  a 
72  h 


7-2  b 
72  h 


Allotment  Bystem 
_    failure  of 

—  frond  resukinf;  from 
AmarylliHes,  select 
Amem-an  blight 
Animals,  iiselul 
Aphis,  to  Icill 
Apples  for  a  small  piirden 
Anifhokes  as  food  for  Pheaianti  7I  a 
Auckland  Castlej  i\Iuia  Caven- 

dishil  at  ....    71  c 

Barley,  new  variety  of  -    7'>  1/ 

Eee-hivBS,  size  of       -        -        -    71  c 
Berberis  trifoliata  -        •    71  c 

Birds,  small         -        -        -        -    70  c 
Bones  as  manure 
Calendar  of  Operation 
Cherries,  to  f'-rue 
Clin'.bers,  hardy 
Coal-ashes  as  manure 
Coniferne.  to  tow  seeds  of 
Cookery,  Mrs.  Alton's,  rev.     ■ 
Corn-stacks,  frame  for 
Cottages,  construi:tion  of 
Cows,  are  Laurel-leaves,  ioja 

Ttous  to  .... 

Dahlias,  to  start  into  growth 
Dairy  inanaf;em>'iit 
Draining,  remarks  on 
Dynamometers,  Coitam's  ^c.    ■ 
Egff- hate  her 

Bxminster  Farmers'  Club 
Farms,  proper  t-ize  of 
Flax,  culture  of         -         .        . 

—  profits  of  -        .        , 

—  manure  injurious  to 
Forest-trees,  to  prune 
Garden -tools 
Gardeners'  Bene  volent  Institu 

tion  ..... 

Gardeners'  shoes 
Gold  fish,  disease  in 

—  to  cure  -  -  ■  . 
Greenhouse  at  Kew  -  -  67  a 
Guano,  value  of  as  manure  -  7^  c 
Harleston  Farmers"  Club  -  78  a 
Heat,  boitiim,  for  plants  -  70  c 
Heatinf^,  smoke  burners            -    71  ft 

—  priuci  of  tanks.  Acu.  -     70  fl 
Heath -plant,     black      stratum 

formed  in  soil  by  -         -    69  c 


INDEX. 

tlivihliind  and  Ajfrlc.  Society 
Hiirhland  Pine,  to  sow  leedsuf 
Holli,'?,  lu  transplant 
Kew,  plan  of  a  i^reenhnuae  at 
liNaves,  propaeation  by  67  a 
Machine  f.r  dibbling 
Manure,  bones  aa  •        - 

—  coal-aahes  as  •        - 
— '    sawdust   ai  -        - 

—  valufl  of  guano  na    - 
Ufaikeihill    Agricult.    Sociaty 
Middlesex,  t;co  agriculture  of 
Miltunia  ctineata 
Musa  Cavendishii,  fruiting  of 
Osier  plantations 
Pe?irB,  Beurre  RaBce 
Pheasants,  Artichokes  as  food 

for  

Pigs  of  wild  breed 

Pine  appl'S,  Mr.  Dale's  mode  of 

cultiv;ilJnn  -         - 

Flanft,  to  propagate   by  leaves 

—  greenhouse,  not   injured 
by  froit  .         -         •         . 

for  a  greenhouse 

bottom  heat  for     - 

Pleuropneumonia 

Ploughs  .... 

—  draught  r-f  •         - 
Potatoes,  6   in.  deep    in    noil, 

affected  by  frost     - 
PyiuBJaponica,  fruiting  of      - 
Rats,  neat  of      -        -        -        - 
Ranumulusps,  select 
Roses,  10  propagate  by  leaves 

—  Madame  Laffay 
Sawdust  as  manure 
Sheep  washing  ... 
Smnke-burners            ... 
Strawberries,  ^fyatt's 
Tank",  price  of          -         -         - 
Tomtits               .*        "        "        " 

—  and  robins 
Trees,    to    keep    from    wind 


.    73;. 


70  c 
75  c 

75  h 

73  b 

75  a 
78  a 
78  a 

76  c 
75  c 
75  b 

71  a 


69  b 
71  b 

70  fl 


Veronicrt   speeiosa 
Vines,  to  plant  in  Vineries 
Violet,     Neapoliiao,      bottom- 
heat  for  .         .         •         - 
Whitney 'a  Composition    - 


C9  b 
68  i 

70  a 


IPSWICH   CUCUMBER  SOCIETY.    Open   to  all 
England.— The  first  Show  for  the  present  season  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  27th  February,  1845. 
3,  Tavern-street,  Ipswich.  Thomas  Wild,  Hon.  Sec. 


HEXHAM    FLORAL    and    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.    Open  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  above  Society,  for  the  Exhibition 
of  FLOV\^E[lS,   FRUITS,  and  VEGETABLES,  will  be  held  in 
their  spacious  Pavilion,  Hexham,  on  the  17th  and  I8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845. 

N.  B.— Printed  Rules,  with  a  List  of  the  Prizes,  may  be  had 
on  application.— Hexham,  Jan.  1845. 

Henry  Walton  and  William  Turner,  Secretaries. 


S     GIRLING  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
•   de7iers*  Chronicle  to  his  Advertisement  of  DAHLIAS,  PE- 
TUNIAS, FUCHSIAS,  and  VERBENAS  of  the  l6th  November. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

JG.  "WAITE  begs  to  caution  Purchasers  of*  Waiters 
•  QUEEN  OF  DWARF  PEA,"  to  be  very  particular  in  observ- 
ing that  every  package  is  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  properly 
labelled,  he  having  been  credibly  informed  that  several  houses 
in  London  have  been  sending  out  Groom's  **  Dwarf  PEA,"  and 
calling  it  "  Waitu's  Queen  of  Dwarf."  Groom's  Dwarf  is  a  Blue, 
and  Waite's  "  Queen  of  Dwarf"  a  White  PEA.  This  PEA  is  three 
times  the  size  of  any  other  Dwarf  Pea,  and  being  so  very  differ, 
ent  from  all  others,  cannot  be  substituted.  It  has  too  fre- 
quently been  the  practice  of  sending  out  an  old  sort  of  Pea 
under  five  or  six  different  names,  and  thus  substituting  an  old 
variety  for  a  new  one,  and  causing  a  reluctance  to  purchase 
anything  that  is  really  new. 

True  WALCHEREN  BROCOLT,  125.  per  lb. 
All  other  kinds  of  seed  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade.— 4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Feb.  1. 

TRUE  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI, 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  can,  with  much  confidence, 
recommend  the  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI,  as  being  a 
very  excellent  and  superior  variety.  The  stock  was  saved  by 
Messrs.  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  are  well  known  to  grow  this 
sort  in  the  highest  perfection.  Is.  per  packet. 
TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI. 
This  can  be  highly  recommended,  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  vahtable  white  varieties  for  Spring  use.  Sealed  packets, 
Is.  each.  The  following  can  also  be  recommended  as  superior 
sorts  of  Vegetables. 


Superior  Dark  Crimson  Beet 
Chappell's  Cream  Brocoli 
True  Walcheren     ditto 
Myatt's  Superb  Curled  Parsley 
Atkins's      Early       Matchless 

Cabbage 
True  Drumhead  Lettuce 


Dwarf  Small  Top  and  Scarlet 

Beet 
Early  Cornish  Cabbage 
Large  Paignton  ditto 
Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish 
Hammond's      White        Cape 

Brocoli 


The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  the 
WALCHEREN  and  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI,  will  be  sent  free 
by  post,  for  a  Post-office  Order,  value  6*.  All  other  kinds  of 
Vecetable  Seeds  warranted  new  and  genuine. 

Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  January  4. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  and  AMATEUR  FLORISTS. 
—As  the  return  of  Spring  is  fast  approaching,  so  is  the  sea- 
son for  planting  that  very  delightful  flower  the  RANUNCULUS. 
A  few  hundred  roots  (named)  to  be  parted  with,  containing  the 
best  old  flowers,  with  some  new  ones;  time  of  planting,  Feb. 
and  March.  Apply,  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  Eyre,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
where  may  be  seen  in  the  blooming  season,  in  Mr.  E.'s  house 
of  PELARGONIUMS,  (being  an  amateur  grower)  a  few  fine 
Seedlings  of  1844,  and  many  very  high  bred  for  1845  ;  among 
the  former  is  a  high-tinted  clean  flower  named  "Elisha,"  nice 
habit  and  growth. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY, 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


W^x 


NORFOLK, 

1845. 


0 

0 
0 

PINE 


'\/'OUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  tbey  continue  to  sup- 
JL  pij-  (as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state,  and  such  as  they  have  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborouc;h,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Viscount 
Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  many  of  the  Nitbility,  as  well  as  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having  awarded 
YouELL  and  Co.  two  Certificates  of  Merit  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        ^62    0 
Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .11 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .    0  12 

AR\UCARTA    IMBRICATA,   or    CHILI 

TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  planted  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor;  also  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
singham.  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  and  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms  :  — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10^  per 
100,  or  306'.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  1 1. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Collection  of  CARNATIONS, 

PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  will  be  found  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  Europe  ;  full  particulars  and  prices  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeyiers'  Chronicle  of  the  9th  of  November  last. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  .11,  1S45. 


SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES. 

EDWARD  SANG  and  SONS  have  , still  on  hand  a 
few  hundred  thousand  two-year  Larch  of  fine  quality, 
two-year  seedling  Scotch  Fir  from  Highland  seeds,  two-year 
Norway  Spruce,  some  two-year  Larch  from  Tyrolese  .seeds, 
two-year  Black  American  Spruce,  Pinaster,  and  Weymouth 
Pine.  A  Urge  quantity  of  fine  two-year  Seedling  Turkey  Oak, 
Hornbeam-,  Ash,  Alder,  Plane,  one-year  seedling  Beech,  &c.  ; 
all  of  which  may  be  had  at  moderate  prices. —Kirkaldy,  Jan .  28. 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c.— 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved 
Seeds,  of  a  superb  variety,  of  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
This  splendid  Columbine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  gay  Border  Plants  in  cultivation  ;  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  abounding  in  two-coloured 
blossoms  (Blue  and  White),  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
common  Passion-flower.  Packages  of  about  150  seeds  are  sent 
free  at  \s.,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  Packages  of  the  Seeds 
of  the  TRUE  NATIVE  HIGHLAND  FIR,  or  RED-WOODED 
PINE  OF  SCOTLAND,  at  the  same  rate.  The  Trade  can  be 
well  supplied  with  Native  Fir  and  Larch  plants. 
John  Grigor  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 


MESSRS.  MARNOCK  and   MANLEY  beg  to  in- 
form their  friends  that  tbey  have  just  had  consigned  to 

them  from  the  Continrnt  the  following  choice  Melon  and  other 

seeds,  strongly  recommended. 

MELONS.  s.  d. 

Black  Carmelite,  a  scarlet  flesh,  fine  flavour  .   per  packet  1     0 

Bevaisa,  a  green  flesh,  most  delicious  flavour  ,,         .10 

Musk  Melon  of  Cabul,  fine  musk  flavour  .  ,,         ,10 

Large  Cabul,  do.,  fine  flavour  when  grown  in 
strong  heat ,,  .10 

True  Beechwood „         .10 

Malta  green-flesh        .        .        .        ,        .        •      ,    j,         .10 

Trentham  hybrid,  delicious        ....  „         .10 

PORTUGAL  CABBAGE.— A  variety  which  comes 
in  use  in  the  winter,  far  superior  to  Savoy .         .  per  oz.  1     6 

PARSLEY-LEAVED  CELERY. -From  Ame- 
rica, the  leaves  of  which  are  used  forgarnish- 
ing  in  winter,  equal  to  Parsley       .        .        .   per  packet  1     0 

Also  true  WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER,  with 
a  treatise  :  to  he  had  fit  for  table  throughout  the 
year per  oz.  4    0 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  BROCOLI.— This  may  also  be 
had  fit  for  table  throughout  the  year  .        .        .,,.50 

VICTORIA  CABBAGE.— An  early  dwarf  kind,  de- 
licious flavour ,,.26 

(If  the  above  three  varieties  were  once  tried  and  successfully 

grown,  no  garden,  however  small,  would  be  without  them.) 
With  every  choice  variety  of  Vegetable  and  Flower-seeds 

in  cultivation. — Nursery,  Hackney,  Jan.  30. 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS.— Plants  of  this 
Splendid  Flower,  strong  and  healthy,  at  2s.  6(?.,  3s.  6rf,,  55., 
and  7s.  per  plant.  Seed  of  the  same  at  2s.  M.  ;  also  of  the  beau- 
tiful Lisianthus  Nigricans,  at  bs.  rer  packet.  Printed  Directions 
will  be  included  for  growing  the  above. 

Cuthill's  Prince  of  Denmark  Clove-scented  CARNATION, 
abrilliant  scarlet,  \2s.  per  doz.,  a  nosegay  in  itself. 

Best  PICOTEE  SEED,  5s.  per  pckt.  CALCEOLARIA  ditto, 
2s.  6d.  per  pckt. 

Cuthill's  Early  MELON,  Cabul,  Hoosianee,  Beechwood, 
Ispahan,  and  Green  Flesh;  CoTHir.L's  Early  Black  Spine,  and 
Latter's  Victory  of  England  CUCUMBER,  2s.  Qd.  perpacket,  or 
3  packets  for  6s. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Plants  of  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seed- 
ling in  pots  for  forcing. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  Plants  always  ready;  any  or  all 
of  the  Seeds  sent  post-free. 

J.  CuTEiLL,  Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 
T^RUE     HIGH  L  AND     PIN  E-T  R  E  E.— 

-L  My  Lonos,  Ladiks,  and  GKrjTt,EMEN,~The  time  has 
come  when  all  those  who  have  waf>te  lands  at  their  disposal 
should  plant  them.  Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  opinion  is 
founded.  England,  generally,  is  a  tliickly-wooded  country, 
yet,  strange  though  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  been  planted  with 
any  view  to  meet  its  most  urgent  wants.  If  the  poor  farmer 
require  an  outhouse  built  for  his  cattle,  he  cannot  have  it  be- 
cause there  is  no  deal-wood  in  the  neighbourhood  :  he  builds  it 
therefore  of  whins,  orof  any  other  rubbish  he  can  lay  hold  of.  In- 
stead of  having  plenty  of  fir- wood  on  all  hands  to  fi.^nce  young 
hedges,  planted  like  other  tliingson  the  common  surface  of  the 
ground,  military-like  fortificati'^ns  have  been  raised  to  divide 
fields,  occupying  as  much  gnod  land  as  is  contained  in  three  of 
the  largest  counties  of  Britain  :  it  is  on  those  banks  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  hedges.  After  the  1st  of 
March,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Prize  on  fences 
sliall  have  been  awarded,  a  great  proportion  of  the  hedges 
throughout  England  will  be  reconstructed  by  planting  them  on 
the  plain  surface;  and  the  question  will  then  arise,  "Where  is 
the  wood  to  protect  them  in  their  young  state  to  come  from  ?" 
Turning  to  the  railways  which  are  now  being  formed  in  every 
county  in  England,  another  and  greater  question  arises  as  to 
the  supply  of  wood  which  will  be  required  in  ^/ic/r  construction. 
Go  up,  I  am  told,  to  the  Lebanonsof  ourisland— those  immense 
forebts  in  the  north  of  Scotland- and  there  hew  down  as  many 
trees  as  will  be  required.  From  those,  however,  I  find  we  must 
expect  hut  a  limited  supply.  Like  thefamous  Mount  of  old,  they 
are  already  overrun  with  the  axe,  and  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  demand  for  a  few  years  more  will  reduce  the  trees 
upon  them  to  a  mere  remnant.  It  is  not  the  original  numbers 
required  for  sleepers  which  will  effect  this  change,  but  it  is  the 
incessant  demand,  ad  infinitum,  for  timber  to  replace  that 
which  is  already  laid  down,  or  may  be  for  the  future  laid  down 
in  additional  lines.  Look  at  it  how  we  may,  the  state  of  our 
country  at  the  present  crisis  proves  that  our  immense  and 
almost  measureless  tracts  of  what  is  generally  called  wasteland 
were  not  created  to  be  a  scene  merely  of  unproductive  solitude. 
The  rains  with  which  they  are  refreshed,  and  the  fostering  sun- 
shine that  rests  upon  them,  might  have  taught  us  that  Provi- 
dence had  designed  them  to  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  wants  of  man  ;  and  though  Nature  has  been  unable  to  lead 
us  to  comprehend  her  lesson,  so  simply  brought  before  us, 
necessity  has  at  length  compelled  us  to  look  to  tliose  districts 
where  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  can  be  raised  to  meet 
our  increasing  wants.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  plant:  wherc- 
ever  there  is  a  waste  piece  of  ground,  moor,  or  mountain,  let  it 
be  forthwith  invested  with  trees,  ft)r  every  year,  for  many  years 
to  come,  will  unquestionably  bring  with  it  an  additional  demand 
for  timber.  Thus  far  on  the  neces?>ity  of  planting.  Allow  me 
next  to  bring  under  notice  the  sort  of  tree  I  would  recommend 
to  he  planted,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  Address.  That  tree 
is  the  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE,  for  introducing  which,  I  had 
the  honour,  along  with  my  brother,  of  receiving  the  Highland 
Society's  prize.  It  is  admirably  fittgd,  in  every  respect,  to  take 
posses!^ion  of  all  the  uplands  throughout  England.  It  will  grow 
freely  on  aU  soils  suitable  for  the  common  Pinej  its  wood  is 
very  durable  ;  and  for  railway  sleepers  it  is  unrivalled.  Brind- 
ley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  considered  its  durability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Oak  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  states,  in  the  T-ansactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  that  he  has  seen  some  of  it 
taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the  roof  of  an  old 
castle,  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin,  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel,  and  that  it  was  actually  worked  up  into  new 
furniture.  "Such,"  says  Loudon,  "is  the  durability  of  this 
wood,  that  while  tlie  bog  timber  of  the  Birch  is  often" found  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  and  the  Oak  cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries, 
the  heart  of  this  Pine  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." 

My  Lords,  Laoies,  and  Gentlemev,— Allow  me  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  tree  as  a  landscape  orna- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  rivals,  if  not  excels,  the  Cedar  ot 
Lebanon.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  a  much  better  ramification  than 
the  Cedar  ;  for,  as  hir  Walter  Scott  observes,  it  assumes  in  a 
great  measure  the  bold  and  contorted  figure  of  the  Oak.  In 
illustrating  the  Seats  of  Norfolk  (and  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  England),  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  advantage  had, 
not  been  taken  of  prominent  situations  by  investing  them 
with  grand  evergreen  trees  ;  for  so  soon  as  November  comes, 
our  parks  lose  almost  all  that  weight  of  grandeur  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated  in  summer-time.  Their  solemnity  ceases 
with  the  fall  «f  the  leaf ;  but  were  they  ornamented  with  this 
Pine,  its  broad  umbrageous  canopy  remaining  green  during 
winter,  the  change  consequent  upon  the  approach  of  winter 
would  be  much  less  observed,  and  our  country  residences  would 
at  all  t-mes  be  surrounded  with  the  dignified  accompaniments 
so  consistent  with  their  character. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  my  thus  venturing  to  express  my  opinions  so 
plainly  on  matters  of  English  practice.  My  suggestion  as  to 
the  improvement  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery  by  intro- 
duciug  the  Pine  in  question  is  offered  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, being  fully  persuaded  that  in  matters  of  this  description 
England  has  been  always  distinguished  for  its  refined  taste.  I 
am  ready  to  dispose  of  the  Highland  Pines  at  the  following 
prices : — 

Single  Plants,  strong  and  well  rooted  .        .        .    6(^.  each. 

Strong  Plants,  18  to  *20  inches  high       ,         .         .     Zs.  per  100, 

Strong  Plants,  15  to  IS  inches        ....  30s. p.  lOOO. 

Smaller-sized  Plants  for  exposed  situations  lOs.  to  20s.  p.  lOOO. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  Servant, 
JAMES  GRIGOR.  Nurseryman,  Norwich. 


THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  Road-making,  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  Lawn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing  at  Queen's-Elras,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer. 
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TLORIST 
TO  HER 


MAJESTY, 

THE  QUEEN. 


"IX^ILLIAM  MILLER,  Providence  Nursery,  I 
V  >     gate,  Kent,  begs  to  thank  bis  very  many  friends  f 


Rams- 
gate,  Kent,  begs  to  thank  bis  very  many  mends  for  the 
kind  patronage  they  have  honoured  him  with,  and  at  the  same 
Sijne  to  inform  them  that  the  present  List  contains  nothing  bat 
■what  is  really  good,  for  which  be  solicits  early  orders,  viz.  ;  — 
ffCCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PELARGONIUMS,  PETUNIAS, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  Spring  of  1845. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

DUKE  OF  YORK.— This  %'ariety  is  of  a  very  robust  habit; 
flowers  very  large  and  magnificent ;  tube  and  sepals  carmine, 
with  a  large  purple  corolla,  and  an  abuudant  bloomer.  This 
Fuchsia  is  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 
Noticed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  No.  34  Gardeners^  Chronicle  ;  "  W.  M. 
—Your  Fuchsia,  No.  227,  is  very  large."  Also  by  Mr.  Glenny, 
in  Gardeners'  Gazelle,  No.  35;  "Mr.  MiLLEa.— Your  Fuchsia, 
No.  227,  ii  the  largestwe  have  seeo."— Price  per  plant,  10s.  6d. 

UNIQUE. — This  is  a  beautiful  variety ;  tube  glossy  crimson  ; 
corolla  dark  purple,  equal  to  that  of  Formosa  elegans.  Dr. 
Lindley  describes  it  in  the  same  week's  Chroniele-f  *'  W".  M.— 
in  your  Fuchsia,  No.  210,  the  colours  are  very  distinct,  and  the 
form  of  the  flower  elegant."  Mr.  G.  Glenny  speaks  of  it  as 
iBTinga  "  e-ood  contrast." — Price  10s.  &d. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA.— This  is  one  of  the  best  light  ones 
EomiDg  out  this  season,  being  very  large;  colour  light  flesh, 
■jrith  crimson-purple  corolla ;  good  habit,  like  Eppsii,  and  au 
abundant  bloomer. — Price  10s.  6rf. 

CHUBBY  BOY.— This  is  a  very  bright  scarlet-red;  tube  very 
stout;  habit  just  like  Smith's  Robusta;  extra  free  bloomer. 
Mr  Glenny  siieaks  of  238  as  being  a  "  curiosity."— Price  7s.  Gd. 

EALLOONII  SUPERB.— Of  a  fine  rich  red,  colotu:  of  Meteor. 

— Price  5s. 

CAPTIVATION. — Colour  of  sepals  pink,  corolla  rose;  very 
Site  bloomer,  and  novel.— Price  5s. 

BRUTUS. — This  is  a  truly  beautiful  variety;  the  flowers 
large  and  very  stout,  being  by  far  the  stoutest  tube,  and  alto- 
gether the  largest  light  Fuchsia  yet  known ;  colour  light  pink, 
corolla  crimson  ;  habit  like  Brockmanii.  This  is  a  first-rate 
Sower.— Price  7s.  6d. 

AURANTIA.— This  is  similar  to  Eclipse,  but  with  more  gloss. 
— Price  3s.  6d. 

SPLENDISSIMA. — Tube  very  long ;  colour  crimson,  corolla 
crimson-purple.  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  this  variety  as  being 
"very  large."— Price  3s.  6d. 

EXPANSIA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  being  just 
like  Gigantea,  with  much  larger  corolla ;  sepals  rose,  corolla 
crimson.  Mr.  Glenny  speaks  of  this  as  being  "nearly  as  large 
«s  No.  227."— Price  5s. 

ENCHANTRESS.— This  is  of  very  beautiful  growth;  sepals 
irimson,  corolla  purple.— Price  3s.  6d. 

j£HU. This  is  a  large  globe,  like  Candidate,  but  much  finer, 

with  purple  corolla.— Price  3s.  6d. 

The  entire  set  of  these  12  beautiful  Seedlings,  31.,  with  the 
■usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Ss.Bd 
2    6 


Antagonist,  Standish's 

Aurora,  Bell's 
,,        Miller's   . 

Albion,  Smith's     . 
„       Miller's    . 

Attractor,  Standish's    . 

Adonis,  Croft's 

Angnsta,  Bickard's 

Alata,  Smith's 

Aurantia,  do. 

Arborea  grandiflora      • 

Alice  Maud  Mary 

Arayss  .        •        •        • 

Bridegroom,  Epps 

Beauty,  Standish's 

Britannia,  Smith's 

Erewsterii  "  . 

Brockmanii  . 

Balloonii,  May's  . 

Cassandra,  Pa^wley's    . 

Champion,  Smith's 

Candidate,  Girling's     . 

Cormackii,  Corroack  s  . 

Chevalerii.  Salter's 

Colossus,  Standish's      . 

Coccineavema,Smith's 

Coronet  do.  . 

Cylindrica  snuerb,  do.  . 

Cyrus,  Miller's 

Chandlerii      . 

Coccinea        .        ■        ■ 

Conspicua  arborea,  Cat- 
leugh's 

Curtisii  .        .     ,.•  .     • 

Compacta,  Standish's  . 

Camea,  Smith's    . 

Clintonia 

Conspicua,  Smith's 

Duke  of  Wellington       . 

Decora,  Smith's    . 

Dickens,  Ingram's 

Desdemona,  Harrison's 

Decora,  Bell's 

Dalstonia,  Smith's 

Devonia 

Dennisiana,  Denms      . 

Deansii,  Dean's     . 

Defiance,  Smith's . 

Eclipse,        do. 

Erectum,  Day's     . 

Eapartero,  Miller's 
Epps'  . 
„         Bell's   . 
„  Knight's      . 

Emperor  of  China,Epp3' 

Expansia,  Miller's 

Edwardsii 

Eppsii,  Epps* 

Enchantress,  Harrison 

Exoniensis,  Pince's 
■«Erecta  elegans,   Ken- 
dall's .... 

Froatii,  Lane's 

Florabunda,  May's 

^  Standish's 

„  Day's 

„  magna, 

May's 

Florada,  May's 
Formosa,  Harrison's    . 
Flora,  do. 

Plash,  Bell's  . 
Florence,  Epps*    . 
Fulgens  superb, Miller's 
„       longiQora,  do.  . 

Fairy,  Harrison's.        . 
Formosa  elegans  . 
^aiiy  Queen,  Bell's     . 
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Gigantea,  Smith's 
Goliah,  Day's 
Globosa  coccinea, 

Smith's 
,,  ,,  purpurea, 

Miller's 
Gem,  Jvery's 

,,      Harrison's  . 
Grenvillii,  Lane's 
Hercules,  Stedoaan's    . 
Hector,  Smith's    . 
Hero  of  Suffolk,  Girliuff 
Hebe,  Standish's 
locarnata,  Smith's 
li'eryana        , 
Isabella  .        , 

^Junius,  Smith's  . 
Jehu,  Miller's 
King,  Youell's 
Kentish  Bride,  Epps'     . 
King  John,  Halley's     . 
i-ouis-Phiiippe,  Miller's 
London  Rival,  G.  Smith 
Lady  Sale,  Bell's  . 
Laneii,  Lane's 
Longiflora,  Miller's 
Lowryii,  Hancock's      , 
La  Ctiinois,  Salter's 
Magiciau,  Bell's    . 
Magnificent,  do.    . 
Multiflora  coccinea 
Majestica,  Smith's 
Magnifica,        do. 
Meteor  .... 
Marginata,  Halley's     , 
Maria,  Epps' , 
Magnet,  Pa\Yiey'3  . 

Mcjdesta,  Smith's. 
Medora,  Harrison's 
Madonoa,        do, 
Macnabiana  . 
Miss  Talfourd 
Norfolk  Hero,  Barkway 
Nobilissima,  Smith's    . 
Nobilis,  Miller's    , 

„        Dean's      . 
*Nymph,  Epps'      , 
*OtheUo,  KendaU's      . 
Ovid,  Miller's 
Oxonian,  Day's    , 
Princess  Alice,  Bunney 
Paragon,  Smith's  . 
Pondii    .... 
Princess  Sophia>  Mar- 
nock's 
Priuceas  Royal,  Bell's  . 
Pr.  of  Wales,  Pawley's 
„  Bell's     . 

Prima  Donna,  Harrison 
Pride  of  Pcckham 
Prince  Albert,  Brown's 
„  BeU's    . 

Pulcherrima  . 
*Pillar  of  Beauty,  Ken- 
dall's .... 
•Queen     Victoria,    G. 

Smith's 
*Ditto,  J.  Smith's 
♦Ditto,  Miller's      . 
Qa.  Adelaide,   Plolmes' 
„  Pawley's 

Qn.  of  Beauties,  Epps' 
Racemosa,  Smith's  , 
Roaea  alba  . 
Recurva,  Dean's  .  . 
Rodolphus,  Bell's 
Rogersiana,  Rogers'  . 
Refleica,  BeU's 
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Salterii,  Salter's    . 

Sir  R.  Sale,  Bell's 

Sidmouthii,  Bartlett*s  . 

Sanguinea,  Halley's     . 

Stanwelliana 

Splendens,  Smith's 

Salmonia,        do. 

Seratifolia 

Speciosa 

Triumphant,  Smith's    . 

Toddiana,  Cripps' 

Transparens,  Youell's  , 

Tricolor 

Tolloris,  or  Curiosa 

Plants  of  the  above  to  be  sent  out  in  April,  at  the  following 
prices,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (War- 
ranted correct  to  name.) 

12  Fine  Varieties  ,.7s.6£^.  1  .,„  c-  i^  »•       i   c*  <.    t.*     h»-.i 

15s  /  *^^  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 


AS — continued. 
Uttoxeter     Beauty, 

Rogers' 
Uttoxeter  Rival,  do. 
Unique,  Bell's 

,,        Croft's     . 
Victory,  Smith's  .        . 
Venus  Victrix,  Cripps*  . 
Variegata 
Victory,  Day's 
Vesta,  Smith's       .        , 
Woodsii,  May's     .         . 
Youellii .        .        .        . 
Zebrina,  Miller's  . 


35.  6cZ 
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2  0 


12  Extra  fine  do 

12  Extra  fine  do.  .. 

50  Fine  Varieties .. 

50  Extra  fine  do.  .. 
100  Fine  Varieties . . 
lOO  Extra  fine  do.  .. 


21s.    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
40^.    the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
60i-.    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
80s.     the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
Iocs,    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
Except  those  marked  thus.* 
*FUCHSIA    CONSTELLATION.      W.   M.   regrets   that  the 
smallness  of  the  stock  of  this  beautiful  Fuchsia  prevented  its 
being  sent  out  the  past  season,  but  it  will  positively  be  sent  out 
the  approaching  one,  at  12s,  6rf.  per  plant,  as  far  as  the  stock 
will  go.    The  former  orders  are  carefully  preserved. 
SUPERB  SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 
ATTRACTOR.— This   is    one    of    the  finest   varieties    over 
offered,  being  very  superior  to  Atrosanguinea,  of  which  it  is  a 
Seedling.    Colour  velvety  dark  crimson;    flowers  very  large 
and  smooth;  the  truss  compact  and  well  formed,  rising  iu  the 
centre  symmetrically. — Price  per  plant,  5s. 

THE  FAVOURITE.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety:  colour 
bright  rose,  with  a  large  dark  eye.  Dr.  Lindley  thus  describes 
it  in  Gardeners'  Chro7iicle,  page  6'24;  *' W.  M. — Your  variety, 
140,  is  of  a  beautiful  tint,  clear  and  lively."— Price  5s. 

ENCHANTRESS.— Large  round  flesh-colour  flower,  with 
dark  eye.    This  flower  is  very  distinct. — Price  5s. 

JEWESS.— Of  a  brilliant  dark  rose,  with  large  red  eye. 
This  is  also  very  novel. — Price  3s.  Qd. 

The  Usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  are 
ordered  at  once. 


Alba  lutescens,  Girling 
,,    magna,  do. 

,,    rosea,   Harrison's 

Azurea      grandiflora, 
Stewart's    . 

Array,  Smith's 

Adonis,  Croft's 

Atrosanguinea,  Chand- 
ler's   .... 

Aurora,  Henderson's    . 

Ami  Jane,  Girling's 

Amethistina,  do. 

*Beauty,  Smith's 

Blue  Queen,  Miller's    . 

Brilliant,  Youell's 

Beauty  Supreme  . 

Boule  de  Feu,  Girling's 

Bridesmaid,  do. 

Beauty,  do. 

Bride,  Knight's     . 

Barkerii 

Celestina,  Pearson's     . 

Carnea  superb,  Stewart 

Celestine,  Henderson's 

Conspicua,  Knight's 

Chalmerii,         do. 

Ccerulea,  Harrison's     . 

Carnea,  Stewart's  . 

Childe  Harold,  Hender- 
son's .        ,        ,        , 

Defiance 

Delicate,  Smith's  . 
„        Girling's 

Duke      of      Cornwall, 
Knight's     . 

Davisonia,  do. 

Excita    .... 

Elegans. 

Enchantress,Alexander 

Eximia  .... 

French   White,     Heit- 
rison's        ,        ,        , 

Fair  Maid,  do. 

Formosa 

„       elegans.  Croft's 

Formosissima 

Fortune  Teller,  Girling 

Howardil 

Hendersonia  .        . 

Incisa  coccinea     , 

Ignea     .... 
Joan  of  Arc   . 

King      .... 

Lovely  Rambler    . 

Laconii  .... 

Longiflora     .        .        . 

Lilacina 

Minerva 

Medora,  Henderson's  , 
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Maid  of  Athens,  Hen- 
derson's    .        .        .    Is.  6i 
Messenger     .        .        .16 
Modesta         ,        .        .10 
Monarch         ,         .        ,16 
Mortlock's     Superb, 

Stewart's  .  .  .06 
Minstrel  Boy,  Girling's  1  6 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lane's  .  0  6 
Orange  Perfection  ,  2  6 
Ovid,  Knight's  ,  .  t)  6 
Odorata,  Miller's  .  .06 
„  alba,  do.  .16 
Purple  Queen,  Ivery's  .  1  0 
Purpurea  .  .  .10 
Pcnteyii,  Pontey's  .  1  0 
Prince  of  Wales,  Wood's  1  6 
Pallida  .  .  .  .06 
Prince  of  Wales,  Knight  3  6 
Perfection,  Girling's  .  1  6 
Princess  Royal, Youell's  1  0 
„        Alice  1     6 

Queen,  Ivery's      .        .06 
Queen  of   the  Whites, 

Stewart's  .  .  .16 
*Queen    of    England, 

Smith's  .  .  ,50 
Ruby,  Henderson's  .  0  6 
Rosy  Queen,  Harrison's  1  0 
Rosea  alba,  Halley's  .  0  6 
Rosa  rubra,  Harrison's  l  6 
Rosed'Amour,Girling'3  2  6 
Renown  ,  .  .10 
Stewartii  .  .  .06 
Striata,  Miller's  .  .10 
*  ,,  formosissima .  3  6 
Surprise,  Youell's  .  i  6 
Splendens,  Kyle's  .     1     o 

Speciosissima,  Pearson  1  6 
The  Giant,  Girling's  .  3  0 
Tresor  Parfait,  do.  ,  1  6 
Teucroides  rosea  .  .10 
„  carnea.  Girling  0  6 
Tweedianapicta.MUler  1  6 
„  magniflora,    1     0 

I,  superb        ,     i     o 

„  multiflora, 

Smith's  .  .  .06 
Turchianna,  Dufflo's  .  0  6 
*Vesta,  Smith's  .  .50 
Vangendii  ,  ,  .06 
Variegata  .  ,  .06 
Variabilis  ,  .  ,  0  6 
Violacea,  Girling's  .  0  6 
Wonder,  White's  .     i    o 

White  Perfection,  Gir- 
ling's .        .        .16 
Westonii,  Knight's       .    0    6 
Zeuxis,  Miller's     .        .16 


List  op  Petunias— conf/nwerf. 


Hope,  Smith's       . 
Magna  rosea 
Medora  . 
Magician 
Masseyii 
Magna  Charta 
Reliance        . 
Ornalissiraa  , 
Othello  . 

Punctata,  Miller's 
Picta 


Is 

.6d 

1 

0 

0 

d 

0 

d 

1 

d 

1 

d 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

d 

1 

0 

Rook's  Nest  . 
Rosea  alba    . 
Psyche  .        . 
Splutherii 
Conspicua 
Picta  grandiflora 
Striata  superb 
Unique  . 
Kentish  Bride 
„        Beauty    , 


Oi 

6i 

0 

d 

0 

fi 

2 

6 

1 

0 

I 

d 

1 

d 

1 

0 

0 

d 

1 

S 

12  Fine  sorts  .    4s.  Od.  the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 

12  Extra  fine  do.  .    6s.  Qd.  the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
12  Es.vcrysuperior,10s.  6d.  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaseii 
MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 


Monarch— purple  crim- 
son, with  large  yellow 
throat,  very  superb     .  5s,  Od 

RoBusTUH— orange  red, 
large  lemon  throat      .  3     6 

Favourite — white,  veined 
with    crimson,    large 
lemon     throat,     very 
novel  and  fine    .        .50 

CAayOPHVLLOIDBS  SU- 
PERB— very  line, large, 
white,  striped  with 
crimson, very  beautiful 
and  always  constant  .  3     6 

Striata  formosissi.'ua 
— white,  veined  with 
dark  crimson        .        .20 


Mogul — large,  dark  crim- 
sun  purple   ,        .        ,  Is,  Qd 

Splendens— very  beau- 
tiful gold  colour  . 

Supreme  — the  largest 
and  brightest  yellow 
known  ,        .        .5 

Magnet — rosy  lilac, yel- 
low throat    .        .        ,1 

GiGANTEA  —  flowers  of 
an  extraordinary  size, 
of  a  beautilul  colour, 
with  yellow  throat      .  3 

PuRiTv— large  and  clear 
white    .        ,        .        ,1 

Lilacina— finerosy  lilac  l 


,  2     6 


6 


6 


12  Fine  Vars.,  fit  for  sht/wing,  3^.  6d.  the  Selection  left  to  W.  M. 
12  Extra  fine  ditto,  ditto,   -       6s.  Orf.  the  Selection  left  to  W.  m! 

(all  new  kinds). 
12  Extra  fine  and  very  superior,  lOs.&d.  the  Selection  left  to  the 
Purchaser.    Except  those  marked  thus,* 
SEEDLING  PETUNIAS. 

UNIQUE  SUPERB.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Pe- 
tunias  ever  raised;  colour  novel-rose  with  white  throat;  habit 
very  small  and  compact.  Spoken  thus  of  in  Gardeners^  Chro- 
niele,  page  448,  '*  W.  M.—' Unique  Superb 'is  a  remarkably 
rich  and  fine-coloured  variety." — Price  5s. 

EXACTUM.— Large  rosy-lavender  strong  flower.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley also  speaks  of  this  in  the  same  Number,  as  being  a  fine 
flower.— Price  2s.  6rf. 

ILLUMINATA.— Vivid  rosy  crimson;  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Petunias  for  strong  and  close  giowth;  very  suitable  for 
bedding.— Price  3s.  6d. 

VARIEGATA,  purple  and  blue,  a  fine  shape. — Price  3s. 6rf. 

MAGNET. — Is  one  of  fine  form,  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  in  the 
way  of  Conspicua. — Price  26.  6rf. 

GIGANTEA.  — A    very    large    purple-crimson    flower,    like 
Beauty,  but  much  thicker  and  better.— Price  38, 6d. 
Areihusa       ,        ,        .Is.  Od,  Enchantress .        ,        .Is.  6d 
Alice  Grey    ,        ,        ,10     The  Pet,  Ivery's 
Bicolor  .        .        .        .10      Ovid 
Bumous  de  Willi,  Van  |  Prince  Albert 


The  whole  Collection  for  XL  lis.  6d.  Will  be  sent  in  a  stout 
case,  post  free,  warranted  to  go  safe.  The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

Note.— The  above  beautiful  Seedlings  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  a  great  mass  of  fine  flowers,  and  several  of  them 
were  twice  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlev,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  in  GardeJiers'  Chronicle,  pages  448—508 :  "  Their  distinct 
bright  colours  and  large  flower^,  with  their  compact  dwarf 
habits  (differing  from  this  class  generally)  render  them  alike 
desirable  for  the  flower-garden  as  for  the  shrubbery."*  Their 
continuance  in  bloom  throughout  all  the  summer  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  comment. 

Achimenes  grandiflora.  Is.;  longiflora,  Qd.;  rosea,  6(f.  •  pe- 
dunculata,  6rf.;  coccinea,  6c?.;  picta, 3s. 6£i.  AnagiUisBrewerii 
carnea,  grandiflora,  ccerulea  grandiflora,  and  Parksii,  bd.  each* 
or  4s.  per  dzen.  Gesnera  zebrina,  is.  6(^.  Gloxinia  rubra  \s\ 
Lilium  lancifolium,  2s.  Qd.  each.  ' 

W.  M.  can  supply  all  the  New  Varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c.,  to  be  sent  out  by  other  raisers  at 
their  advertised  prices.  * 

N.B.— Hybrid  Pelargonium  Seeds,  from  choice  sorts,  50  seeds 
5s.,  100  seeds  lOs.  Hoyle's  Hybrid  choice  Seeds,  50  seeds  Qs. 
loo  seeds  lOs.  Fine  Hybridised  Fuchsia  Seed,  from  their  very 
extensive  htock,  50  seeds  5s.,  100  seeds  los.  Select  Hybridised 
Petunia  Seed,  from  striped  and  spotted  flowers,  small  packets 
2s.  Qd  ,  large  ditto,  5s.  Fine  Cineraria  Seeds,  packets.  Is.  6£^! 
each.    All  sealed  and  sent  post  free, 

***  AU  orders  will  be  packed  in  strong  tin  cases  and  sent 
post  free,  where  practicable  to  go  by  post ;  or  by  railway  in 
boxes,  to  London,  and  plants  put  to  compensate  for  carria'ge 
A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents, 

A  large  stock  of  good  strong  plants  of  the  choicest  sorts  of 
Geranium  to  sell  by  the  dozen,  very  cheap,  oi  which  printed 
Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 

*  W.  M.  would  just  say  he  perfectly  coincides  with  Dr.  Lind- 
ley that  this  class  of  flowers  deserve  to  be  more  cultivated. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM-ROAD,  CHELSEA 
pHARLES  MARTIN  WESTMACOTT,  Seeds- 
V_^  MAN  and  Florist,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
that  he  has  opened  the  above  Establishment.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience in  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  various  branches  of 
this  business  will,  he  trusts,  enable  him  to  give  satisfaction 
and  merit  the  patronage  of  the  Public.  His  Catalogue  of 
Flower  and  Kitchen-garden  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  (post-free)  on  application.  It  will  be  found  to  comprise 
the  most  rare  kinds,  as  well  as  those  generally  known.  The 
greatest  attentii^n  will  be  paid  to  all  who  may  honour  this 
Establishment  with  their  orders.  A  Catalogue  of  Stove 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.  &c.,  will  be 
shortly  printed,  of  which  further  notice  will  be  civen. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPE  and  HARDY 
GREEN- FLESH  MELON.— The  above  are  recommended 
to  all  Melon  growers,  as,  independent  of  the  good  quality  of  the 
fruit,  they  are  so  hardy  as  to  require  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion, a  fact  of  considerable  importance  where  fuel  is  expensive 
and  fermenting  material  a  scarce  commodity.  Both  sorts  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Regent-street— the  Cantaloupe  on  the  7th  of  May, 
described  as  a  "  good  early  fruit,"  and  the  Green-fleshed  on  the 
4th  of  June,  described  as  a  "capital  green  Melon,  highly 
fragrant,  and  weighing  nearly  5  lbs."  The  Cantaloupe  grows 
from  4  to  6  lbs.  in  weight.  Fruit  was  exhibited  in  July  at 
Chiswick,  weighing  4  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  tlie  fifth  crop  matured  in 
November  from  the  same  plants  cut  from  in  May.  Specimens 
of  the  Green-fleshed,  from  the  same  plants  cut  from  in  June, 
were  exhibited  at  Regent-  street,  on  the  1st  of  October,  weighing 
3  lbs.  each.  These  have  been  grown  on  dung  beds,  as  described, 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October. 

YouELL  and  Co.,  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the 
above  valuable  Melons,  and  feelingfully  assured  they  will  form 
a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  all  cultivators  of  this  delicious 
fruit,  offer  them  upon  the  following  terms,  namely  : — Six  Seeds 
(three  of  each  variety)  fur  6s.,  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Jan.  31,  1845! 


Houtte's 
Beauty  .... 
Beauty  Superb 
Constance,  Henderson's 
Caryophylloides    .        . 
Delicata  ,         ,         , 

Dwarf  Pencilled    .        , 


Ne  plus  Ultra,  Pearson's 
Nixeuii,  Harrison's 
Gem       .        .        .        . 
Grandis  .        ,        , 

Hiclare  , 
Hildida  . 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 
jT^ALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
-"-^  SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  George  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammonri'm).  Surrey. 

/  1AUTION.  — MESSRS.  J.  WEEKS  and  DAY, 
^^  in  returning  tbeir  humble  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  ex- 
tensive practice  they  have  been  honoured  with,  find  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
honour  them  with  their  commands,  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Horticulturists,  that  there  is,  in  this  road,  another 
party  of  the  name  of  Wkeks,  carrying  on  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  ourselves,  but  with  whom  we  have  no  connection 
whatever.  All  communications  intended  for  us  should  be 
addressed  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Da,y,  Gloucester-place,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


1    0  I  Lady  Sale 


ROSE  TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
^i  R.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
-■-'J-  cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  sale,  after  the  present 
Season,  la  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  extensive  stock  ol  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  Plants,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices,  with 
a  view  to  clearing  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible.  Persons 
taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advantageous 
terms.— Brenchley,  Kent,  Feb.  1, 


-1845.] 
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MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  tliese  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  ot 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  Loudon. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE.    ,hat  teaclies  aiiybody-by  dear  purchase.     Her  Ma- 

jesty  s  (jaruen  at  r  rogmore,  the  Itoyal  Uotanic  Gar- 
den, Kew,  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
are  the  sources  from  which,  for 
the  present,  we  shall  draw  our 
illustrations.  We  have  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  the 
Earl  of  Liveupool,  Lord 
Steward  of  Her  Majesty's 
Household,  permission  to  use 
for  purposes  of  publication  the 
plans  of  the  new  Garden  at 
Frograore,  laid  out  under  his 
Lordship's  enlightened  autho- 
rity;  Sir  W.J.  Hooker  has 
kindly  promised  us  assistance 
from  Kew,  where  are  many 
admirable  houses  constructed 
by  his  advice,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  ;  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  is 
open  to  all   who  are  desirous 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  \,  IsH 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWINQ  WEEK. 

TI7E3DAT,        Feb.   -1     Lianekn 8  P.K. 

W'BDMaDAY   Feb.   5     Society  of  .\rt9.  .        .        .         8  Fj*. 

Friday,         Feb.   7     Botanical 8  p.K. 

Satl-rdas,     Feb.  8     Royal  Botanio  ...        4  p.m. 

There  are  few  things  upou  which  sound  infor- 
mation is  more  wanted  than  the  improvements  which 
modern  science  has  introduced  into  the  gl.\sshol'Ses 
that  are  required  for  horticultcral  purposes. 
Every  man  who  can  afford  -201.  for  a  little  green-  ; 
house  or  a  few  pits,  is  of  course  anxious  to  lay  the 
money  out  to  tlie  most  advantage ;  and  hence  the 
multitude  of  questions  which  we  continually  receive  , 
from  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.        ,    - 

We  haTe  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  meet   of  gaining  or  diffusing  inform- 
this   desire  for  information,  by  giving  sections  and   ^tion. 

ground-plans  of  what  their  respective  contrivers '  ^ur  first  sketch  is  from  a 
believe  to  be  structures  best  suited  for  particular  new  greenhouse  at  Kew,  con- 
purposes,  and  occasionally  we  have  added  such  as  we  structed  for  the  cultivation  of 
ourselves  think  so.  But  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  New  Holland  Banksias  and 
illustration  will  always  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Acacias,  the  collection  of 
introducing  it  into  a  Newspaper  sold  at  so  very  i  which,  at  Kew,  is  without  the 
small  a  price  as  this.  Nevertheless,  we  have  reason  shadow  of  a  rival  It  is,  with- 
to  be  grateful  for  the  support  which  the  enlightened  out  any  exception,  one  of  the 
part  of  the  gardening  world  has  afforded  us,  and  we  prettiest  structures  of  the  kind 
intend  to  show  our  gratitude  by  incurring  expenses  that  we  have  seen  anywhere, 
in  the  good  cause,  which  less  support  would  have  ,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
rendered  imprudent,  if  not  impossible.  applicable   to  many  other  pur- 

We  therefore  commence  to-day  a  series  of  iUustra-   PO^^s  than  that  for    which  it 
tions  of  HoKTicuLTLKAL  Architectore,  which  we   ^^^^  built, 
shall  continue  from  time  to  time.    Itis  cldefly  in  the  '      Our  space_  to-day  will  only 
great  public  gardens  of  the  country  that   such  illus- 
trations are  to  be  sought  for,  because  it  is  there  that 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  all  sorts  are  either 
tried  or  brought  under  consideration.    It  is  therefore 
to  those  estabUshments  that  we  turn  in  the  first  in- 
stance.     It  is  true  that  in  such  places  many  very  i  "-"^^^1"^  ^= 
bad  plans  may  be  found,  as   must   always   happen  i  ^^^ntg^.  ?' 
where  expensive  experiments  are  made  for  the  bene-    ^™    '- 
fit  of  others,  and  where,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
costly  buildings,  the  results  of  a  bad  experiment  are 
often  left    for   years    after  the   failure   has    taken 
place.      ^Nevertheless,    it  is   there    that     valuable 
ssperieuce   is     obtained,     andj  by  the    only   way 


j.  Pathways  ;  k.  Cisterns  uuderneatti  the  house ;  /, 
Pumps  ;  m,  Dotted  lines,  intended  to  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pipes  which  conrey  the 
water  from  the  roof  to  tlie  cisterns  ;  w, 
Doorways  ;  o,  Large  doorway  to  ad- 
mit large  plants,  for  ^^hich  purpose 
the  pipes  are  laid  prostrate  opposite 
the  door.  The  black  marks  along  the 
curbstones  show  the  situations  of  the 
iron    pillars    p,    p.  &o.      These    pillars 


hammered     into   8  square 
inches  from  the  bottom. 


at  about    16 


That  we  did  not  over-estimate  the  interest  to 
l)e  taken  in  the  question  of  propagating  plants 
BY  THEIR  LEAVES  is  evident  from  the  letters  that 
have  reached  us  on  the  subject.  We  select  a  few  only 
from  the  correspondence  before  us,  for  the  sake  of 
the  facts  they  adduce  with  reference  to  this  curious 
operation. 

That  success  is  attainable,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
usually  supposed,  is  quite  certain.  For  example  : — 
A  more  unpromising  plant  than  the  Fuchsia  could 
hardly  be  selected  for  experiment,  and  yet  it  proves 
to  be  one  of  those  most  wiUing  to  multiply  itself  by 
its  leaves.  "iVe  have  the  following  fact  from  an  in- 
telligent correspondent,  Mr.  Reid,  of  Noblethorpe:— 

"  Last  spring  I  put  in  a  few  cuttings  of  Fuchsias 
under  a  bell-glass ;  on  taking  them  up  for  potting, 
I  ^found   amongst  the  sand  two  leaves  that  had 


dropped  from  the  cuttings,  and  got  imbedded 
amongst  the  sand  about  half  their  length,  caused  by 
occasionally  taking  off  the  glass  to  water  the  cuttings  : 
to  the  petiole  of  each  leaf  was  attached  several  fine  ■ 
fibres,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  I  carefully  replaced 
them  in  the  sand,  and  put  the  glass  over  them,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  both  produced]  shoots,  and  are 
now  good  strong  plants :  the  variety  was  Money- 
pennyii,  a  particular  thin-leaved  sort." 

We  do  not,  however,  include  among  instances  of 
unexpected  success  Mr.  Markham's  interesting  ac-  , 
count  of  his  Camellia  propagation  (see  p.  53),  be- 
cause that  is,  as  Professor  Henslow  has  pointed  out 
in  another  column,  analagous  to  striking  from  eyes, 
which  is  not  at  present  imder  consideration.  It  will 
be  better  for  the  present  to  confine  attention  to  in- 
stances of  failure. 

"  F.  H.  S."  states   that   the  native  gardeners  in 


India  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  propagating 
plants  from  their  leaves ;  and  having  frequently- 
witnessed  their  success,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
experiment  on  the  leaf  of  an  Orange-tree.  He  cut 
off  the  leaf-stalk  close  to  the  leaf,  which  was  inserted 
about  l-5th  of  its  length  into  the  mould;  it  struck 
root  as  readily  as  any  cutting  could  have  done ;  at 
the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  he  shifted  it,  when 
the  pot  was  found  filled  with  healthy  fibrous  roots. 
The  main  stem  was  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  formation  of  buds. 
At  the  expiration  of  above  three  years  and  a  half, 
matters  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  except 
that  latterly  a  diseased  spot  appeared  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf ;  this  he  cut  ofi,  and  the  remainder 
continued  healthy ;  the  stem  had  enlarged  to  the 
thickness  of  a  swan's  quill ;  the  pot  was  tilled  with 
roots,  hut  stilt  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  form- 
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ation  of  buds  ;  and,  despairing  of  success,  he  threw 
away  the  plants  some  months  ago. 

Blr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  states  that  he  has  found 
some  kinds  of  Rose-leaves  root  more  freely  than  even 
cuttings,  but  that  they  have  invariably  refused  to 
form  buds. 

Another  letter,  signed  "J.  H.,"  repeats  the  same 
complaint.  The  writer  finds  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading leaves  to  root,  but  he  cannot  succeed  in  forc- 
ing them  to  form  a  stem.  Vie  quote  his  statement 
at  length : — 

"  Among  other  leaves,  I  have  tried,  in  rather  an 
extensive  way,  those  of  Rosea,  especially  the  various 
kinds  of  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  Teas,  Lawranceanas, 
and  their  hybrids,  and  I  find  both  leaves  and  leaf- 
lets, separated  at  any  part  of  their  stalk,  to  strike 
root  even  more  freely  than  cuttings,  when  placed 
in  Shirlei/  sand,  covered  with  bell-glasses,  and 
plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom-heat.  A  single  leaflet 
■would  emit  one  root  about  an  inch  in  length  in  about 
14  days  ;  a  cutting  of  the  young  wood,  made  in  the 
usual  way,  several  roots  the  same  length,  in  about  three 
weeks;  and  a  whole  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaflets, cut  through 
the  main  s'alk,  in  from  18  to  21  days,  and  some- 
times would  take  longer,  but  the  last  would  be  more 
uncertain  than  either  of  the  others.  The  whole  leaves 
seldom  lived  long,  their  leaflets  generally  dropping 
on  any  change  of  temperature,  and  the  roots  decay- 
ing immediately  afterwards  ;  but  the  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  single  leaflets  I  have  been  able  to  inure  to  the 
open  ground  and  keep  alive  for  a  whole  year,  by 
covering  them  during  frost  with  a  hand-glass ;  but 
■with  all  the  nursing  and  care  I  could  bestow  I  never 
could  induce  any  of  tlism  to  form  a  single  bud.  In  the 
hybrid  Perpetuals,  that  part  of  the  stalk  which  was 
attached  to  the  leaflet  became  round  like  a  small 
stem,  forming  an  irregular  bulb  at  the  lower  end,  as 
large  as  the  point  of  one's  little  finger  ;  but  it  never 
gave  any  indication  of  shooting,  although  the  leaflets 
enlarged  to  double  their  naturulsi7.e.  In  the  summer 
of  1843,  I  cut  a  strong  shoot  of  the  Paul  Joseph 
Rose  ;  had  every  bud  that  was  fit  inserted  in  stocks, 
and  after  making  a  cutting  of  the  soft  part  at  the 
summit,  inserted  as  cuttings  the  five  leaflets  taken 
from  each  bud,  35  in  the  whole,  as  an  experiment. 
This  ivas  attended  with  the  following  result:— The 
buds  nearly  aU  took,  and  have  made  good  heads  ;  the 
summit  made  a  good  plant,  and  flowered  the  follow- 
ing spring ;  the  greater  part  of  the  leaflets  rooted, 
but  never  made  buds  or  plants.  I  tried  a  shoot  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  Noisette,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  with  respect  to  buds,  soft  cuttings,  and  leaflets, 
met  with  just  the  same  success.  I  should  have  con- 
tinued my  experiments  still  further,  but  I  one  day 
observed  a  plant  of  Rosa  Devoniensis,  which  had 
been  struck  from  a  cutting,  with  one  bud  only,  and 
that  had  gone  blind.  The  leaf  had  preternaturally 
enlarged ;  the  leaf-stalk  had  changed  from  a  deci- 
duous to  a  permanent  organ,  and  had  become  a  branch, 
which  was  bulbing  out  at  the  confluence  of  the  roots. 
I  thought  I  would  wait  and  see  what  this  would  do 
before  I  troubled  myself  any  more  with  leaf-cut- 
tings. Instantly  commencing  a  liberal  treatment,  I 
shifted  it  into  a  larger  pot,  and  took  every  pains  with 
it ;  but  it  never  would  make  a  bud,  and'  in  three  or 
four  months  it  died  a  natural  death.  This  put  me 
In  mind  of  what  gardeners  call  blind  Cabbage  plants, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  leaf-cuttings  (except  for  bulbs,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  tuberous-rooted  plants)  until  I  could  make 
a  Mind  Cabbage  plant  sprout.  The  art  of  doing  this 
1  iiave  not  yet  discovered.  When  Statice  arborea 
was  a  scarce  plant,  I  struck  several  leaves  by  layer- 
ing the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. They  formed  roots  and  a  tuberous  appendage, 
but  I  kept  them  until  I  was  tired  before  they  showed 
any  signs  of  buds.  I  cut  through  the  mid-rib  at 
about  the  centre,  then  passed  the  knife  on  each  side 
sloping  upwards,  about  half  through  the  leaf;  thus 
forming  a  tongue,  whiiih  I  bent  down  into  a  small 
pot  full  of  light  mould.  These  ivere  kept  in  a 
moderate  heat,  and  uniform  moisture,  and  in  about 
a  month  they  rooted,  and  were  taken  off^  but  v/ith 
the  ill  success  already  mentioned.'' 

Whoever  the  writer  of  this  letter  may  be,  we  must 
congratulate  him  upon  his  good  sense  and  skilful 
way  of  recording  his  observations,  which  are  full  of 
useful  suggestions.  Just  now  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  matterin  hand. 

That  some  leaf-cuttings,  after  having  made  roots 
freely,  refuse— either  wholly,  or  for  some  time — to 
form  buds,  is  well  known.  CHanthus  puniceus  be- 
longs to  the  first  class,  and  Gloxinias  to  the  last ;  but 
Gloxinias  sprout  freely  enough  with  a  smart  bottom- 
heat,  and  when  bright  days  follow  the  winter,  during 
which  they  lay  dormant.  We  suspect  that  all  such 
cases  may  be  forced  into  bud-making  by  the  judicious 
application  of  sufficient  stimulus.  What  "  J.  H.'s" 
dormant  leaves  wanted  was  plenty  of  bottom-heat, 
and  the  utmost  quantity  of  light  to  which  they  could 
possibly  be  exposed,     We  should  have  placed  them 


close  to  the  glass  of  a  propagating-house,  one  half  of 
them  under  and  the  other  half  without  a  bell-glass, 
and  have  given  them  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70"  to  SO" 
for  Statice  arborea,  or  from  60"  to  70°  for  Roses.  We 
should  have  exchanged  Shirley  sand  for  coarse  peat 
and  loam,  and  have  watered  them  with  weak  manure 
water.  By  this  means  we  should  have  exposed  them 
to  the  most  favourable  circumstances  that  could  be 
brought  to  act  upon  them,  and  we  should  certainly 
anticipate  a  successful  issue  to  the  experiment : 
it  is,  however,  but  an  experiment;  for,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  this  curious  operation  has 
excited  little  attention  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 
good  many  failures  may  be  expected  before  the  high 
road  to  success  shall  be  macadamised. 

What  the  unwilling  Roses  and  Statice,  and 
Orange-tree  wanted,  was  not  vital  force,  for  that 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  in  abundance.  It  was 
something  on  which  to  exercise  their  vital  power 
that  they  stood  in  need  of.  That  something  was,  in 
all  probability,  organisable  matter;  and  organisable 
matter  can  only  be  generated  by  plants  under  the 
influence  of  bright  sunlight.  Darkness,  or  obscurity, 
are  fatal  to  its  production.  In  order  to  enable  them 
to  form  such  organisable  matter  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  an  elevated  temperature  would  probably 
be  found  of  important  assistance.  We  are  not 
sure  that  -we  should  not  even  lay  bare  the  upper 
surface  of  the  callus  formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
cuttings,  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere  around  it. 
For  it  is  in  that  callus  that  lie  concealed  those 
invisible  germs  which  are  eventually  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  bud. 

Of  this  at  least  we  are  sure,  that  men  like  "J.  H.," 
bearing  in  mind  these  recommendations,  will  easily 
devise  some  means  of  gaining  their  end.  That  the 
callus  formed  by  a  leaf-cutting  jnust  eventually  form 
a  leaf-bud,  under  the  proper  circumstances,  is  as 
certain  as  that  a  live  egg  must  hatch  if  the  bird  will 
but  sit  upon  it  long  enough. 

It  would  be  worth  trying  the  experiment  too  upon 
blind  Cabbage  plants;  not  for  thevalue  of  such  things, 
certainly,  but  for  the  sake  of  settling  a  curious 
physiological  question.  If  such  plants  can  only  be 
kept  alive,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  bud  in  the 
long-run. 


VERONICA  SPECIOSA. 

The  flora  of  New  Zealand  has  liitlierto  been  chiefly 
dislinguislied  by  curious  rather  than  attractive  orna- 
mental flowering  plants.  Witness  the  numerous  remark- 
able Coniferse  which  have  of  late  years  been  added  to  our 
collections.  Veronica  speciosa  is  a  striking  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  much  more 
favourably  of  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of  this  vast 
territory.  It  is  well  known  to  botanists  that  there  are 
other  equally  beautiful  shrubby  species  of  Speedwell  not 
yet  introduced,  or  at  all  events  not  common,  in  our 
gardens.  This  circumstance  will  certainly  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  importance  of  this  species,  a 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  which  was  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  great  meetings  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  This 
matchless  plant  produced  quite  a  sensation  ;  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  unfaiourable  predictions,  fully  established 
its  merits  as  a  firai-rate  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
plant.  The  claims  of  this  noble  species  are  enhanced 
considerably  by  its  forming  so  fine  a  contrast  with  the 
yellow-flowering  Leguminosse  from  New  Holland,  which 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  greenhouse  exotics. 
The  leaves  also  form  no  insignificant  part  of  its  beauty, 
contrasting  so  admirably  with  almost  every  greenhouse 
plant  we  have.  Its  probable  value  in  the  flower-garden 
is  surely  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  claims  ;  as,  in  all 
likeimood,  it  will  stand  the  mild  winters  of  the  south- 
western counties  and  the  Channel  Islands,  thus  eventually 
forming  a  most  important  out-door  plant,  either  in  the 
border  singly  or  in  a  bed  as  a  mass  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
against  a  conservatory  wall,  where,  with  slight  protection, 
it  will  doubtless  flower  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  Among  other  merits  pertaining  to  this  plant 
is  its  easy  propagation,  so  that  no  difficulty  is  likely  to 
occur  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of  it ;  it  seeds  freely,  and 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  strike  readily  in  a  common 
frame,  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  has,  honerer,  another 
quality  to  recommend  it  bes'des  that  of  being  easily 
increased,  which,  to  the  amateur  especially,  will  reader 
it  doubly  valuable.  For,  unlike  many  of  our  choice 
plants,  its  successful  culture  is  attended  with  the  least 
possible  difficulty  ;  and  unlike  these  also  it  is  not  subject 
to  sudden  death. 

On  examining  the  roots  of  this  plant,  it  will  be  clearly 
apparent  to  the  practical  eye  that  the  soil  and  treatment 
must  differ  cousiderably  from  that  usually  bestowed  upon 
New  Holland  plants,  for  it  may  be  successfully  grown 
without  the  use  of  peat  soil.  Rough  turfy  loam,  with 
a  little  sand,  and  an  admixture  of  one-third  leaf-mould, 
well  inlermingled,  will  suit  it  admirably.  It  is  one  of 
those  kinds  of  plants  which  are  not  so  very  particular 
about  the  compost,  provided  the  potting  is  well  done, 
and  the  situation  for  its  growth  suitable.  It  should  be 
properly  attended  to  with  water  during  the  growing 
season.  It  is  likewise  one  of  those  free-growing  plants 
which  will  be  benefited  by  a  large  shift — say  from  a  48- 
sized  pot  to  a  24,  and  then  again,  when  suflSciently 
advanced,  into  a  No.  8.     Let  the  pot  be  well  drained, 


and  the  compost  used  in  a  coarse  state.  Place  it  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  a  cold  pit, 
and  on  no  account  let  it  want  for  water  during  the 
growing  season.  By  commencing  this  mode  of  culture 
in  the  spring,  and  pursuing  it  diligently  during  summer, 
a  splendid  specimen  may  be  produced  in  the  first  season  ; 
and  as  it  flowers  late  in  autumn,  as  well  as  in  summer, 
a  constant  supply  of  blooming  plants  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  kept  up  for  at  least  six  months  in  theyear. 
Either  for  decorating  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  or 
as  an  object  for  exhibition,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  which  has  of  late  years  beea 
added  to  our  collection? Duro. 


BEURRlS  RA.NCE  PEAR. 

5^7ton^me5.— Bearr6  de  Ranz,  Beurre  rie  Flandres,  Eeurrfr 
Epioe,  Harcienpont  du  Printemps,  Josephine  (of  some),  Ran- 
zige  Butterbirne. 

This  valuable  late  variety  was  raised  by  Counsellor 
Hardenpont,  at  Mons,  as  were  also  many  others  of  the 
finest  Belgic  varieties.  Van  Mons,  *'  Culture  des  Arbres 
Fruitiers,"  states  that  the  Beurre'  Ranee  is  the  best  of 
all  late  Pears,  a  character  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumsfances,  it  has  maintained  in  this  country.  But 
according  to  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  its  quality 
varies  exceedingly.  From  a  standard  it  is  generally  de- 
licious ;  whilst  in  the  same  garden,  although  produced  of 
larger  size,  yet  the  flavour  is  sometimes  insipid  whea 
grown  against  an  east  or  west  aspect.  When  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  room  should  be  made  for  the  reception  of 
some  trees  on  a  south  aspect,  if  possible,  for  there  is  not 
any  known  Pear  so  handsome,  ricb,  and  lasting  as  this 
variety  wheu  obtained  in  perfection. 


Q>-een, 

somewJiat  rough,  vnth 
dark -brown  russet. 


The  accompanying  outline  represents  a  fruit  of  only 
medium  size  ;  for  specimens  have  been  grown  6  inches 
in  length  against  a  wall.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting, 
rich,  and  sugary  ;  it  never  becomes  mealy,  possessing 
in  all  cases  abundance  of  juice.  Though  not  so  large 
and  handsome,  yet  darkly  ruasetted  specimens  from 
standards  are  the  most  delicious.  In  eating  from 
December  till  March  or  April.  The  tree  is  hardy,  of 
somewhat  straggling  growth,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
It  appears  not  to  thrive  well  on  the  Quince  stock.  The 
shoots  are  brownish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  roundish 
gray  spots.  Leaves  middle-sized,  ovate,  toothed  or  not 
deeply  serrated.  Flowers  rather  early,  large ;  petals 
roundish-oval,  imbricated.  It  has  probably  sprung  from 
seed  of  the  Winter  Bon  Chretien. — li.  T. 


RANUNCULUSES. 
This  being  the  time  for  purchasing  Ranunculuses, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  list  of  twenty  of  the 
very  best  sorts  in  cultivation.  Those  comprised  in  it 
are,  amongst  Ranunculuses,  what  such  flowers  as  Poly- 
phemus, Strong's  King,  or  Rose  Brilliant,  are  among 
Tulips.  Having  for  many  years  grown  all  the  newest  and 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  I  can  speak  confidently  and  adj 
visedly  :^ 
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Lightbody's. — CAimpan«ee,white,  rose-edged;  Lady 
Sale,  white,  rose  spot  ;  Dr.  Lindley,  white,  rose  mottle; 
Lame,  white,  purple  mottle  ;  Huke  of  Sussex,  white, 
purple  mottle;  Grace Oariiny,  white, rose-edged;  Queen 
Victoria,  white,  purple-edged  ;  Lictor,  white,  rose-edged; 
Dr.  Horner,  white,  purple-edged  ;  Talisman,  white, 
purple-edged ;  Constanlia,  yellow,  red-edged  ;  Sir  iVm. 
Hoste,  yellow,  red-edged. 

Tyso's. — Delectus,  yellow,  edged;  Dr.  Horner,  yel- 
low, edged  ;  Flaminius,  yellow,  spotted  ;  Alexis,  yellow, 
spotted;  Cathcart,  white,  spotted;  Premium,  white, 
spotted. 

Neilson's. — Mr,  Neilson's,  white,  crimson-edged. 

Costar's. — Coronation,  bufif,  spotted. 

Ten  Old  Varieties,  quite  necessary  for  every  bed  com- 
prising most  of  the  different  colours  i — Naxara,  dark  ; 
Adrian,  Roi  des  Rinoncules,  yellow  ;  Beroth,  Jourdon, 
primrose  ;  Temeraire,yi\i\i.K,  striped ;  Melange  de  Beaute, 
yellow,  striped  ;  Duhe  of  Bedford, ot  Hcnrietle,  crimson; 
Skiddaw,  white  ;  Jean  en  Pompadore,  olive. 

P.S. — Two  of  those  in  Mr.  Lightbody's  list  I  have 
not  grown  ;  but,  having  had  blooms  politely  sent  me  by 
Mr.  L.,  I  can  bear  record  of  their  excellence. — F.  Ji. 
Horner,  M.D. 


OSIER  PLANTATIONS. 


The  sorts  of  Willow  grown  as  Osiers  are  never  known 
by  Osier  growers  but  by  local  names,  and  sometimes  the 
names  vary  with  the  district  in  which  they  are  grown  ; 
the  common  or  local  names  which  I  shall  use  are  such 
as  are  general  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Reading 
downwards.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  no  Osiers 
should  be  planted  so  wide  as  recommended  at  p.  56. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crop  is  to  be  cut  an- 
nually, and  that,  if  possible,  no  rod  should  be  branched, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  crowding  will  tend  to  lengthen 
the  rod  and  prevent  side  shoots.  Therefore  plant  the 
finest  growing  sorts  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  the  stools 
2  feet  apart  in  the  row ;  and  the  finer  sorts  in  rows 
2  feet  6  inches  or  2  feet  apart,  and  the  stools  from 
2  feet  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  row:  15  inches 
is  quite  long  enough  for  a  set ;  and  I  prefer  last 
year's  shoots,  taking  and  using  about  two  lengths  from 
the  bottom,  as  they  are  much  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  insects  boring  into  them.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  kinds,  viz.  : 

Salix  viminalis  (common  Osier). — Very  coarse  and 
brittle  ;  cast  out  of  beds  everywhere.  Brindled  Osier, 
Blotched  Osier,  Snake  Osier,  Speckled  Osier. — Different 
names  for  the  same  variety  :  it  is  the  very  best  variety 
of  Salix  viminalis  grown.  Yellow-barked  Osier.— The 
next  best  variety.  Velvet-topped  Osier. — A  good  sort. 
Apple-tree  Osier. — Ditto. 

■Salix  Forbyana. — The  last  new  kind  :  a  very  excel- 
lent Osier  for  general  purposes,  and  of  a  good  colour 
wlien  stripped.  The  new  kind  good,  but  inferior  by 
much  to  some. 

Salix  triandra  {black-budded  Spaniard) The  very 

best  Osier  for  bottoming  farmers'  sieves,  and  for  the 
narrow  strips  for  finishing  the  handles  and  borders  of 
baskets.  Grey  Spaniard — Tolerably  good  for  brown 
use.  Horse  Spaniard. — Coarse,  very  inferior.  Brown 
Spaniard, — Rather  better  than  Horse  Spaniard. 

Salix    rubra    (green-leaved    Osier,   or    Ornard). 

Very  excellent  and  very  tough;  with  the  bark  on,  the 
best  for  carboy  baskets. 

Salix  Hoffmanniana  (Brown  rod  Osier,  Brownard 

Osier,  Silver  Osier) Silvery  on  under  side  of  leaf ;  all 

sound  shortish  rods,  good  for  eel-wheels. 

Salix  amygdalina. — There  is  a  variety  of  this,  grown 
near  Chertsey,  of  long  growth  and  tolerable  quality; 
local  name  not  known. 

Gelsier  (g  hard),  Horse-Gelsler. —  Both  shortish 
pretty  solid  rods  for  brown  work,  and  for  eel-wheels. 

Salix  Lambertiana(blunt-leaved  Ornard);  Salix  Helix 
(rose  Ornard)  ;  Salix  lanceolala  (bastard  French). — All 
rubbish,  but  used  for  hampers  and  fish  packing-baskets. 
It  is  one  or  other  of  these  which,  by  snapping  in  working, 
causes  our  trousers  to  be  torn  by  hampers. 

Salix  purpurea  (or  bitter  Ornard).— I  have  not  seen 
this  grown  as  an  Osier,  but  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  very 
tough,  very  slender,  and  will  grow  in  wetter  ground  than 
any,  except  the  Ornards,  all  which  grow  in  water. 

In  addition  to  those  named  there  are  two  excellent 
Osiers,  the  botanic  name  of  which  I  am  uncertain  of. 

Real  French. — A  most  excellent  Osier,  especially  for 
fine  work  ;  used  very  much  for  coopers'  twigs  ;  that  is, 
the  twigs  used  to  bind  wood  hoops  on  wine  casks,  &c. 

Stone  Osier. — Also  a  very  excellent  Osier;  much 
grown  along  the  Kennet ;  used  lor  fine  work,  twigs,  &c. 

Salix  fragilis,  Salix  Russelliana,  Salix  alba,  and  the 
varieties  Alba  carulea,  and  Alba  repens — are  all  occa- 
sionally grown  as  Osiers  in  Osier-grounds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  eel-wheels  and  for  coopers'  twigs  ;  but 
Salix  rubra  and  the  real  French  are  very  much  superior. 
Of  these  Russelliana  is  the  best. 

Salix  vilellina — I  have  never  seen  grown  as  an  Osier: 
it  is  used  in  gai dens  for  its  toughness;  if  it  could  be 
grown  as  an  Osier,  free  from  side  twigs,  it  would  be, 
with  the  bark  on,  the  very  best  for  carboy  packing. 

Now,  if  I  had  4  acres  to  plant  with   Osiers,   I 
plant — 

One  with  brindled  Osier  .  .  3  ft.  Oin.by  2  ft.  Oin. 
Oi}e  with  last  new  kind  .  .30  „  2  0 
Half  with  black-budded  Spaniard  3  0  „  2  0 
Half  wilh  yellow-barked  Osier  .2  6  „  1  8 
Half  with  green-leaved  Osier  .26  ,,18 
Half  with  real  French  .        .2       0        ,,   1      4 

And  I  would  try  a  rod  or  two  of  bitter  Purple,  remember- 
ing that  the  green-leaved  Osier  and  bitter  Ornard  should 
be  in  the  wettest  ground. 


would 


Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  Osiers  grow 
best  in  swampy  ground.  They  grow  best  in  a  loose 
sandy  loam,  but  do  not  mind  being  occasionally  over- 
flowed.— J.  C.  X,,  Bermondsey. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Propagation  by  Leaves.  —  The  example  referred  to 
at  p.  o3,  of  raising  Camellia  stocks  from  leaves,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  the  striking  of  buds.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  germs  are  often  developed  from  certain  suc- 
culent leaves,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
perfect  plants  ;  but  surely  this  is  a  physiological  fact  of 
a  different  description  from  the  one  referred  to.  The  ex- 
ample wilh  which  I  am  most  familiar  is  in  Gloxinia; 
but  here  also  I  observe  the  gardener  always  cuts  off  a 
portion  from  the  surface  of  the  stem,  where  there  is, 
doubtless,  a  latent  bud.  The  use  of  the  leaf,  in  these 
cases,  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  cotyle- 
don to  the  plumule — to  supply  the  bud  with  nutriment, 
until  it  shall  have  protruded  its  roots.  The  leaf  may 
further  act  in  continually  absorbing  moisture,  and  form- 
ing fresh  proper  juice,  much  as   those  cotyledons  which 

rise  above  ground  and  become  green J.  S.  Henslow. 

Transplanting  Hollies. — In  April  last  I  transplanted  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Hollies,  measuringabout  20  feet 
in  height.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  it  was  com- 
pulsion that  made  me  plant  them  at  that  time,  for 
experience  has  taught  me  that  evergreens,  as  well  as 
most  deciduous  trees,  succeed  better  if  planted  in  autumn. 
They  were  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and  carried  several 
miles  upon  a  timber  carriage,  the  holes  being  previously 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  taking  out  the  clayey 
soil  and  putting  in  some  of  a  lighter  nature,  in  which  the 
trees  were  planted.  They  were  well  soaked  with 
water  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  for  several  weeks 
afterwards  they  were  occasionally  well  watered.  But  be- 
fore the  end  of  June,  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf  on  any 
of  them,  and  some  were  dead.  The  hot,  dry  winds  of 
May  and  June  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  moisture 
in  the  leaves  before  the  tree  had  time  to  make  new  root- 
lets to  supply  it  with  food.  A  few,  however,  planted  in 
the  shade  did  net  cast  their  foliage,  the  shade  preventing 
the  sun's  rays  from  acting  powerfully  upon  them,  Sep- 
tember or  October  are  the  months  in  which  I  would 
advise  all  evergreens  to  be  planted  ;  some  large  Hollies, 
planted  in  October  last,  look  exceedingly  healthy. —  T.  S. 
[The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  a  mode  of  securing 
a  newly-plant- 
ed tree  from 
being  blown 
about  by  wind. 
It  consists  in 
driving  three 
sharp  -  pointed 
stakes  from  3 
to  3^  feet  in 
length  each, in- 
to the  ground 
in  a  triangular 
position,  and 
afterwards  lay- 
ing over  the 
ball  of  the  new- 
ly planted  tree, 
three  rough 
pieces  of  plank 
of  a  suitable  length  and  thickness,  so  as  to  meet  each 
other  above  the  stakes,  to  which  they  are  nailed  and 
made  fast  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  cut.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  over  with  soil,  and  the  operation 
is  finished.] 

Straivberries. — I  beg  to  correct  an  error  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  1,  p.  8,  and  No.  3,  p.  40,  respecting  the 
Victoria  Strawberry,  which  is  there  said  to  be  Myatt's. 
In  1832,  I  sent  out  the  Pine. apple  or  Myatt's  Pine  ;  in 
1836,  Eliza  ;  in  1841,  the  British  Queen  ;  in  1842, 
Prince  Albert;  and  in  1843,  the  Deptford  Pine.  These 
fiTe  sorts  are  dissimilar  in  habit,  and  none  of  them  are 
like  the  Elton  Pine.  These  are  the  only  varieties  that 
I  have  offered  to  the  public,  although  I  have  discarded 
hundreds  of  good  seedlings  on  account  of  their  similiarity 
to  older  kinds.  The  only  Victoria  Strawberry  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wihnot,  of  Isle- 
worth — Joseph  li'yatl.  Manor  Farm,  Deptford. 

Whitney's  Composition. — Early  last  year  I  covered 
three  lights  with  calico — one  with  muslin,  and  one  with 
Irish.  In  autumn  I  found  that  the  muslin  and  calico 
were  wholly  decayed,  and  the  Irish  much  injured  and 
mildewed  :  the  latter  material  will,  however,  probably 
last  another  season,  as  it  is  of  a  thicker  texture  than  the 
former.  One  of  the  ligiits  covered  with  calico  I  did  not 
make  use  of,  and  I  find  that  the  calico  on  it  is  as  sound 
as  when  first  put  on.  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  the  liquid,  but 
that  the  decay  arises  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
both  within  and  without  the  house,  but  principally  from 
the  internal  vapour ;  which,  perhaps,  might  also  cause  the 
cloth  to  become  mildewed.  The  light  in  question  has  be- 
come yellow,  which  arises  from  its  non-exposure  to  the  air, 
for  I  find  the  same  thing  to  happen  with  white  paint ; 
when  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  oil  the  yellow  colour 
will  go  off  in  a  short  time  when  fully  exposed.  It  is 
probable  that  mildew  might  be  prevented  by  giving  the 
lights  a  coating  of  liquid  on  the  inside.  I  am  now  using 
the  composition  on  stouter  materials,  and  mixed  with 
dissolved  India-rubber.  —  Joseph  Yorke,  Walberton, 
Arundel. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Society. — Why  is  it  that  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  does  not  obtain  sup- 


port from  the  majority  of  gardeners?  is  a  question  fre- 
quently asked  ;  and  as  there  are  some  apparent  reasons 
why  such  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
them.  I  must  premise,  that  anything  truly  benevolent  is 
entitled  to  general  support ;  and  this  remark  will  at  once 
exonerate  what  may  follow  from  any  charge  of  opposition 
to  the  institution  above  named.  First — The  pensions 
are  too  small  in  amount.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
those  who  are  selected  as  the  recipients  of  this  charity 
are  persons  in  actual  need — the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm — at  least,  these  are  the  avowed  objects  of  relief; 
and  on  these,  many  of  them,  doubtless  unable  to  help 
themselves,  and  without  any  other  resource,  the  sum  of 
16/.  per  annum,  at  the  farthest,  is  bestowed.  If  these 
unfortunate  individuals  happen  to  reside  in  London,  this 
sum  will  scarcely  more  than  suffice  to  procure  them  a 
comfortable  home,  clothing,  and  firing  ;  on  what,  in  the 
meantime,  are  they  to  subsist !  If  they  reside  in  the 
country,  some  trifling  advantage  would  probably  be  felt, 
but  there  it  would  be  insufficient ;  and  it  has  recently 
been  remarked,  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
relieved  reside  at  any  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
pension,  such  as  it  now  is,  is  better  than  nothing,  may  be 
said  :  true — but  let  those  who  think  so,  imagine  what 
they  would  do  upon  the  same  miserable  pittance.  It 
must  no'-  be  argued  that  the  relief  is  intended  to  assist, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  to  make  up  a  sub- 
sistence ;  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  a  just  one  :  for  the 
most  destitute  are  ostensibly  those  who  are  professed  to 
be  most  eligible  for  relief.  Secondly — The  subscribers 
have  not  an  equitable  assurance  of  a  preference  ia 
obtaining  relief  when  they  may  need  it.  In  future, 
indeed,  according  to  the  rules,  subscribers  are  to  have  a 
preference  over  non-subscribers ;  but  this  is  not  sufli- 
cienf.  Suppose  a  case  10  years  hence;  it  may  happen 
that  one  pensioner  is  to  be  elected,  and  a  subscriber  of 
15  years,  and  another  of  5  years  are  the  candidates,  both 
equally  needing  relief.  These  persons  would  stand  on 
equal  terms  with  reference  to  their  election  ;  in  other 
words,  he  who  could  command  the  most  extended 
interest  would  be  successful,  and  this  would  as  likely  be 
the  junior  as  the  senior  member.  This  surely  cannot  be 
the  equitable  arrangement  which  is  calculated  to  insure 
universal  support.  Thirdly — The  relief,  when  a  title  to 
it  is  obtained,  is  too  distant.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  supposing  another  case.  If  any  member  should 
happen  to  need  relief  shortly  after  any  one  of  the 
elections,  he  must  await  the  result  of  his  canvas  and 
interest  until  the  next  election  ;  then,  if  elected  he 
has  to  wait  a  month  at  least*  before  the  relief  is 
forthcoming;  between  these  two  periods  when  relief 
was  needed  and  applied  for,  and  when  it  was  obtained, 
the  sufferer,  despite  the  charitable  intentions  of  the  In- 
stitution, will  have  had  time  to  perish  or  suffer  the  most 
intense  privation.  It  may  not  be  an  element  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Benevolent  Institution  to  afford  imme- 
diate relief  in  cases  of  urgency,  and  therefore  this  is 
perhaps  no  departure  from  their  established  custom ; 
but  it  is  a  feature  wliich,  I  have  no  doubt,  deters  many 
from  supporting  it.  Benevolence  of  any  kind  or  degree 
is  good  in  itself ;  but  an  institution  is  not  calculated  foe 
universal  or  even  general  support,  unless  the  benefit  it 
conveys  is  both  sufficient,  well-timed,  and  equitably 
applied.  Another  point  may  be  just  named  :  some  of 
the  fundamental  rules  have  not  been  duly  acted  on — so  I 
am  informed.  According  to  the  tenor  of  these  rules, 
those  persons  who  have  subscribed  should,  in  all  cases, 
have  a  decided  preference  when  in  need  of  relief;  at  the 
last  election  (in  June)  one  of  the  candidates  who  had 
subscribed  three  years  previously,  instead  of  being  at 
once  placed  on  the  funds,  as  ought  to  have  been  the 
case,  had  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the  poll,  and,  as  I- sup- 
pose, not  having  much  interest,  or  so  much  as  others,  he 
was  nearly  excluded.  This,  if  true,  is  an  evil  indeed. 
These  remarks  refute  to  a  few  matters  which  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  talk  about — it  may  do  good  ;  they  are  neces- 
sarily brief,  but  not  too  much  so  to  be  understood. — 
T.  Moore. 

Madame  Laffay  Rose. — This  appears  to  be  invaluable 
as  an  autumnal  bloomer.  I  have  a  plant,  in  a  situation 
exposed  to  the  east,  and  have  gathered  blossoms  from  it 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two  months.  I  cut  a 
perfect  bloom  on  the  29th  of  December,  which  had  not 
suffered  during  the  late  severe  frost,  when  my  glass 
marked  16°  below  freezing  point. — A.  D. 

The  Highland  Pine.  —  It  is  often  as  useful  to  recall 
old  observaiions  as  to  make  known  new  discoveries.  I 
make  this  remark  in  reference  to  the  Article  (p.  36), 
recommending  the  sowing  of  Scotch  Pine  in  all  the  light 
waste  lands  in  England— a  recommendation  which  I  hope 
proprietors  will  be  slow  to  adopt,  as  the  result  in  many- 
cases  would  be  a  miserable  disappointment,  owing  to  a 
singular  property  which  the  Heath  plant  possesses  of 
forming  a  hard  black  stratum  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  impervious  to  water,  and  equally  impervious  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  Unless  this  stratum  is  broken  through 
as  by  a  rabbit-hole,  era  cart-wheel,  or  the  pick-axe,  it  is 
in  vain  to  plant  or  sow  trees — most  of  them  will  die,  and 
those  that  survive  will  never  come  to  any  good.  This 
stratum  is  so  compact  and  heavy,  when  first  dug  up,  that 
it  might  almost  pass  for  iron-stone.  It  seems  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  when 
passed  through  a  red  heat  is  converted  into  an  inco- 
herent red  sand.  I  believe  it  is  found  on  all  sandy 
gravelly  tracts  that  are  covered  with  Heath.  Let  every 
planter  ascertain  whether  it  exists  in  his  land,  for  it 
must  be  broken  through,  otherwise  his  tree  will  come  to 
nothing.     This  observation   may  be   found  in  Pontey's 


*  I  have  been  informed  six  months  :  the  rules  say,  the  pen- 
sions are  to  be  paid  once  a  mouth. 
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boob,  published  maoy  years  ago  ;  yet,  though  of  the  | 
utmost  importance  to  the  planter,  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  little  known  or  attended  to.  I  hare  had  ample 
experience  to  confirm  its  truth.  The  fact  is  also  one 
highly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  botanist,  and 
appears  to  fatour  the  supposition  of  the  excrementitious 
action  of  the  roots  of  plants.  It  seems  singular  that  the 
transition  from  the  black  stratum  to  the  sand  below  is 
not  gradual,  as  one  should  expect,  but  abrupt,  forming  a 
sharply  defined  line. — Beobachter. 

Collages.  — One  continually  sees  perfectly  square  cot- 
tages with  a  chimney  in  the  middle,  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style;  that  is,  pointed  windows  and  doors  under  a  hori- 
zontal line,  with  nothing  to  connect  them.  Again,  dip- 
stones  under  over-hanging  roofs,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
mixture  of  two  totally  different  styles — the  wooden 
Gothic  and  the  stone — the  roof  in  one  (stone)  never  pro- 
jecting, whilst  in  the  wooden  it  always  does — both  absur- 
dities.—T.  A.  y..  Tenby. 

Pine-apples. — The  following  is  a  method  of  producing 
four  fruit  on  the  same  plant,  in  four  successive  years, 
as  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Dale,  gardener,  at  Brance- 
peth  Castle.  At  a  Horticultural  Meeting  in  Durham, 
in  July,  1830,  a  Black  Antigua  was  exhibited  from  the 
garden  of  R.  E.  D..  Shaftoe,  Esq.,  of  Whitworth  ;  for 
this  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  It  was  the 
fourth  fruit  that  had  been  produced  from  the  same  plant 
in  four  successive  years  ;  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  each 
year  was  as  follows,  viz. — in  May,  1827  (olbs.);  in 
September,  1828  (5  lbs.  7oz.)  ;  in  August,  1829  (4  lbs. 
15oz.),  and  in  July,  1830  (5  lbs.)  ;  this  Pine  was  grown 
by  Mr,  Robson,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Dale's. 
The  treatment  of  those  Pines,  supposing  the  first  fruit 
to  be  cut,  and  the  suckers  and  old  plant  growing  away 
in  a  Tigorons  state,  was  as  follo^'S  : — The  suckers  were 
reduced  to  one  or  two,  according  to  the  health  of  ihe 
plant,  and  when  the  roots  became  much  matted,  a  few 
of  the  bottom  leaves  were  pulled  off  to  allow  the  plant 
to  make  fresh  roots  in  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  ; 
the  plant  had  a  moderately  moist  heat  in  the  bed,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  was  also  kept  up,  and  the  plants  were 
sitnated  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  In  pursuing  this 
mode  of  culture  give  the  plants,  if  free  rooters,  a  fair 
portion'of  water,  and  if  the  soil  should  become  much 
exhausted,  give  liquid  manure  ocoasioDelly,  allowing  the 
plant  and  sucker  or  suckers  to  grow  on  until  the  suckers 
are  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good  fruit;  then  the 
plant  being  tied  up,  turn  it  carefully  out  of  the  pot,  and 
with  a  sharp-ended  prong  reduce  the  ball  as  much  as 
possible,  without  injuring  the  fresh  roots;  then  place 
the  plant  having  part  of  the  ball  attached  as  low  in 
the  pot  as  you  can,  placing  a  small  portion  of  compost 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  leaving  a  little  room  at  top 
for  top-dressing  afterwards ;  by  this  means  the  plant  will 
xeceive  a  partial  check,  and  in  making  fresh  growth  will 
generally  show  fruit.  The  success  during  the  following 
years  will  depend  upon  the  health  and  treatment  of  the 
mother-plant.  It  the  suckers  break  off  from  the  plant 
near  the  pot,  I  endeavour  to  give  strength  by  putting  a 
circular  case  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  by  this  means 
I  can  add  compost  to  the  roots  of  the  suckers,  previously 
pnlling  off  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Care  must  be 
observed  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  bark  in  plunging, 
for  fear  of  a  scald,  as  much  of  the  success  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  tan-bed. — T.  Fullam. 

Vinerifs. — In  planting  vineries,  it  is  the  U5ual  practice 
to  plant  one  Vine  for  each  rafter,  and  sometimes  even 
two.  If  we  wanted  variety,  this  plan  might  be  a  good 
one  ;  but  would  not  one  Vine  only  be  better  in  a  vinery 
—say  30  feet  in  length — than  20  Vines  or  so  in  such  a 
honse?  and  could  riot  more  fruit  be  cut  off  the  one  than 
off  the  twenty  ?  Many  gardeners  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  all  the  twenty,  in  order  to  secure  plenty  of 
Grapes,  and  that  two  Vines  on  a  rafter  are  not  too  many; 
bat  I  imagine  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit  can  be 
had  from  one  Vine,  when  well  established  in  a  vinery, 
than  from  a  greater  number.  And  how  much  nobler  is 
it  to  see  one  fine  specimen,  laden  with  200  or  500  bunches, 
fte  only  occupant  of  a  vinery,  than  to  see  it  confined 
to  a  single  rafter,  prodicing  only  10  or  12  bunches  ! — 
Orford. 

Disease  in  Go'd-fish. — I  have  seen  a  great  many  fishes 
having  on  them  a  fungus  or  kind  of  fuzzy-looking  stuff, 
and  upon  examining  them  I  have  always  found  that  they 
had  either  been  at  some  time  or  another  cut  or  bruised. 
If  a  fresh-water  fish  receives  any  blemish  on  the  skin 
it  never  heals,  and  on  this  the  fungus  grows.  I  lately 
saw  the  water  drawn  off  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing a  large  pike  that  had  been  in  it  for  many  years ;  the 
gamekeeper  shot  at  it  12  years  previous  to  catching,  and 
that  part  of  its  back  where  the  shots  had  entered  was 
covered  with  fungus,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  rotten. 
I  have  seen  salmon  in  the  same  state,  but  by  going  to 
the  salt  water  they  have  returned  quite  sound.  Fishes 
live  long,  and  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  Uve.— 
W.  Wallace,  Perthshire. 

Pils. — I  have  a  pit  or  low  greenhouse,  about  9  feet  in 
width,  and  24  feet  in  length.  I  want  to  heat  this  by  the 
tank  system,  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  forcing-houfe  for 
flowers,  raising  seeds,  growing  Strawberries,  &c.  I  see 
in  Rendle's  book  and  many  other  publications,  numerous 
statements  of  this  being  done  cheaply  ;  1  however  had 
an  estimate  from  the  manufacturer  of  tanks  and  boilers, 
and  I  find  the  putting  up  a  tank  and  boiler,  which  would 
not  perhaps  heat  the  house,  costs  36/.,  and  56/.  if  iron 
pipes  are  added.  Has  any  one  heated  effectually  a  pit 
of  this  kind  for  a  less  sum  .' — Dodman.  [See  page  5  of 
this  year.j 

Small  Birds. — The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  do 
good  ;  some  people  are  never  happy  unless  waging  war 


against  the  feathered  tribe,  no  matter  whether  the  latter 
be  tomtits,  goldfinches,  or  blackbirds — all  share  the 
same  fate.  In  their  boyhood  their  chief  gratification 
was  plundering  nests,  and  In  their  manhood  their  gardens 
and  shrubberies  have  no  charms  for  them,  unless  with  a 
gun  under  their  arm,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  all  near 
them.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  of  a  very  large  rookery 
being  destroyed  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
they  complained  that  the  rooks  ate  their  seed  corn.  It 
took  them  two  years  to  accomplish  their  work  of  devas- 
tation. Soon  after  this,  when  the  rooks  were  either  all 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  a  grub  set  in  upon  their  corn,  and 
literally,  for  miles  round,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  crop. 
The  farmers  began  to  find  that  a  worse  enemy  than  the 
rooks  had  come  amongst  them.  A  boy  might  have  kept 
the  rooks  from  the  seed  Wheat,  but  10,000  boys  could  not 
catch  the  grubs,  neither  could  the  farmers  coax  back  the 
rooks,  although  anxious  to  do  so.  I  have  observed  a 
tomtit  carry  to  his  young  in  the  hour  50  and  sometimes 
70  grubs,  collected  from  Rose  bushes,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  this  work  he  kept  on  indefatigably 
until  the  young  could  do  this  for  themselves.  Surely 
with  such  evidence  as  this  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
pause  before  we  butcher  anything  that  charms  animated 
nature,  unless  we  are  ready  to  dispute  whether  Provi- 
dence or  man  is  the  wiser  of  the  two. — R.  Glendinning. 
Small  Birds. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  men 
humane  by  argument,  although  you  may  convince  those 
who  are  so  by  nature,  that  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  subject 
any  living  thing  to  a  lingering  death  by  poison,  because 
it  satisfies  the  Instincts  with  which  Its  Creator  has 
endowed  it,  by  presuming  to  eat  when  it  is  hungry. 
Your  correspondent  "  Furibus  Hostis"  has  shed  a  good 
deal  of  Ink  to  prove  the  converse  of  this,  and  I  wish  sin- 
cerely that  he  had  mingled  with  it  a  little  more  of  that 
milk  of  human  kindness  singly,  doubly,  or  trebly  dis- 
tilled, which  he  so  valourously  professes  to  despise. 
The  question  whether  birds  do  harm  or  good  will  never 
be  decided  by  controversy  ;  there  is  much  to  say  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  the 
proofs  preponderate  on  that  of  their  usefulness.  But  sup- 
posing many  think  otherwi^e,  and  choose  to  destroy 
them,  let  them  do  so  without  inflicting  cruelty  as  well  as 
destruction.  For  the  latter,  they  may  consider  they  have 
a  right  by  the  power  which  Nature  has  given  them  in 
the  endowment  of  reason  over  the  mere  instincts  which 
fall  to  protect  the  lower  animals  from  their  power.  For 
the  former,  they  have  no  right  ;  it  is  equally  opposed  by 
religion,  morality,  and  the  laws  of  the  country.  "  Furi- 
bus Hostis,"  who  I  am  afraid  is  some  near  relation  of 
"  Scrutator,"  has  made  a  statement  about  his  Peas, 
which  I  will  meet  by  another.  I  grew  about  a  quarter 
of  the  crop  from  which  he  last  spring  failed  to  get  a  dish, 
and  I  am  never  without  them  on  my  table  for  at  least 
four  months  of  the  year.  I  adopt  no  means  whatever  to 
keep  off  the  birds,  except  that  which  the  presence  of  men 
working  in  the  garden  effects.  I  have  always  plenty  of 
fruit,  and  seldom  find  my  Pears  with  holes  bored  in 
their  foot-stalks.  The  fact  Is,  that  birds  are  very  often 
blamed  for  crimes  they  do  not  commit ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  half  so  destructive  (except  to  seeds),  as 
people  imagine.  Now  "  Furibus  Hostis"  was,  I  think, 
imprudent  to  break  up  his  Grass  land,  which  I  presume 
was  more  noticed  than  his  garden;  neither  did  he  evince 
much  wisdom  in  entertaining  the  delusive  hope,  that  If 
birds  were  not  generally  seen  In  his  meadow,  they  would 
not  become  plentiful  when  he  stuck  up  Pea-sticks  for 
them  to  perch  upon,  with  Peas  to  be  tempted  with.  If 
he  had  put  up  his  grandfather's  cocked-hat,  wig,  and 
coat,  upon  a  broom-stick,  he  might  probably  have  saved 
his  Peas,  and  your  readers  his  furious  vows  of  vengeance 
dire.  One  word  to  "Northwood  :"  I  have  made  inquiries 
from  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  bee-fancier,  and 
he  quite  confirms  the  statement  that  the  ti's  are 
destructive  of  bees  occasionally  ;  and  that  they  also 
adopt  the  very  curious  expedient  of  procuring  their 
prey,  by  tapping  against  the  hive  until  a  bee  makes  its 
appearance.  I  see  "Archus,  St.  John's  Wood,"  in  a 
late  Paper,  has  suggested  a  remedy.  I  will,  therefore, 
merely  draw  your  intelligent  correspondent's  attention 
to  the  singular  metaphysical  question  involved  in  his 
statement,  and  which,  I  think,  is  quite  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  save  Tom  from  destruction,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  bees  from  "  Northwood's"  hive.  The 
question  is  this  : — If  Tom  catches  and  eats  a  bee,  he 
follows  the  dictates  of  what  is  called  instinct.  If  he  taps 
at  the  hive,  and  asks,  in  fact,  the  bee  to  come  and  be 
eaten — to  what  class  of  mental  operations  are  we  to 
refer  this .'  Certainly  not  to  instinct ;  because  we  might 
as  well  say  that  Instinct  induces  the  overseer  to  knock 
at  your  door  and  eat  up  a  quarter's  taxes.  Now  for 
starting  this  problem,  which  will  certainly  appear,  and, 
perhaps,  be  solved  in  the  next  edition  of  Lord 
Brougham's  "Dialogues  upon  Instinct,"  I  think  Tom 
ought  to  be  saved  ;  but  whether  or  no,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  "Northwood"  will  be  merciful — not  cruel  in  his 

justice C  R.  Bree,  Slowmarkct. 

The  Tomtit. — The  little  tomtit  has  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  some  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  testimony 
is  not  likely  to  afford  him  any  relief.  I  can  fully  confirm 
the  statement  that  he  will  occasionally  visit  the  apiary, 
and  take,  with  admirable  dexterity,  Its  industrious  in- 
habitants. It  is  now  four  years  since  I  first  witnessed 
this  occurrence.  A  family  of  tomtits  had  been  reared  on 
'  a  neighbouring  Apple-tree,  and  I  had  often  been  amused 
I  with  their  sprightly  movements  round  the  branches  of 
various  trees  In  the  garden — doubtless  in  search  of  in- 
sects. I,  one  day  In  winter,  saw  one  of  them  alight  on 
the  board  of  a  bee.  hive,  and  give  successive  taps  at  the 
entrance,  till  the  bees  came  out,  when  he  seized   one, 


hopped  off  to  devour  it,  and  quickly  returned.  I  ima- 
gined that  his  visit  was  an  accidental  one,  but  resolved, 
to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  depredator.  Again  and  again< 
the  visit  was  repeated  ;  and,  being  fearful  lest  my  whole 
colony  should  be  depopulated,  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Tom  was  resolved  on,  and  accomplished.  Being,  how- 
ever, somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  his  lively 
chirpings  and  gambols,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  had 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  each  hive  a  piece  of  tin, 
finely  punctured,  it  would  have  answered  a  double  pur- 
pose : — viz.,  saved  the  bees  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cold  winds  by  leaving  the  hive,  and  kept  them  from 
answering  the  polite  taps  of  their  t-eacherous  visitor ; 
he,  too,  might  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  useful 
occupation  in  the  destruction  of  insects.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  those  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  annoy  us 
most  effect  an  equal  amount  of  good  in  some  way, 
though,  perhaps,  undiscovered.'  If  so,  it  will  tend  more 
to  our  profit,  and  it  Is  certainly  more  agreeable,  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  than  to  plan  the  destruction  of  any  of 
God's  creatures — which,  doubtless,  in  the  vast  economy 
of  the  universe,  have,  as  well  as  ourselves,  a  part  allotted 
to  them  on  this  terrestrial  ball. —  W.  Paul,  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt. 

Tomlits  and  Robins. — There  are  very  few  save  those 
who  make  a  livelihood  by  gardening,  who  will  read  with 
any  pleasure  the  poisoning  of  birds,  related  so  quietly 
lately.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  soft-billed  singing- 
birds  will  eat  the  bait  recommended,  if,  indeed,  the 
others  will  not.  This  hard  winter,  since  the  "Naturalist's- 
Magazine"  has  left  us,  your  pages  are  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  many  field  naturalists ;  so  pray  do  not 
frighten  us  by  such  deadly  recommeni^ations. — T.  A.  Y. 
Dahlias. — My  Dahlias  flower  later  and  more  strongly 
when  not  raised  in  heat,  but  to  have  early  flowers  a  hot- 
bed is  necessary.  I  have  just  hung  up  my  first  stock  of 
roots  in  a  flag,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  penny- 
basket,  close  by  the  spit  racks  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
they  will  remain  until  they  begin  to  start.  I  shall  then 
pot  them,  leaving  the  crowns  about  1  inch  above  the 
soil.  When  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long  I  pot  them 
into  large  00-sized  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  room  having 
a  south  aspect,  but  without  fire.  I  had  them  in  full 
flower  until  the  end  of  November. —  C. 

Bottom-heat I   beg  to  mention,  in  reference  to  a 

paragraph  by  "  A  Norlander,"  p.  54,  that  the  finest 
early  forced  Grapes  I  have  ever  seen,  were  produced  by 
Vines  planted  outside  the  house.  The  Vines  were  started 
about  the  20th  of  December,  and  ripe  Grapes  were  cut 
early  in  May  ;  moreover,  the  border  had  nothing  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  the 
whole  time.  In  this  same  vinery  there  were  Vines  also 
planted  inside  the  house,  and  the  Grapes  produced  by 
them  were  inferior  to  those  planted  outside ;  but,  as 
"  Norlander"  remarks,  the  roots,  perhaps,  had  not  fair 
play.  I  Imagine  that  gardeners  often  do  wrong  in  ap- 
plying too  much  heat  to  the  roots  of  plants  at  the  time 
of  forcing  in  dull  months.  Dr.  Lindley,  In  his  "  Theory 
of  Horticulture,"  p.  112,  says  that  "  Mr.  Flntelmann, 
the  King  of  Prussia's  gardener,  at  Potsdam,  is  cele- 
lebrated  for  his  success  in  the  very  difficult  art  of 
forcing  Cherries,  and  he  has  given  an  account  of  his 
practice,  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iil.  p.  64,  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  most  peculiar  feature  is  the  strict  atten- 
tion he  pays  to  the  temperature  of  the  root."  From  ex- 
perience, I  can  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Fintelmann  is 
possibly  mistaken  in  attributing  the  whole  success  of 
Cherry-forcing  lo  the  temperature  of  the  root.  Indeed, 
so  little  importance  do  I  attach  to  this,  that  I  force 
Cherries  with  any  degree  of  bottom-heat  whatever,  and 
with  excellent  success  every  year,  having  the  fruit  often 
ripe  in  the  month  of  March.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
many  of  your  correspondents  have  seen  both  early  and 
late  Melons  grown  as  well  without  bottom-heat  as  with 
it.  Again,  with  respect  to  Orchidacese,  some  growers  con- 
sider bottom-heat  to  be  essential  to  their  success.  Now 
the  best  grown  collection  of  Orchidacrae  I  have  yet  seen 
was  grown  without  bottom-heat,  the  plants  being  merely 
placed  on  stone  shelves.  I  may  remark  that  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  principal  collections  in  England,  and  have 
managed  a  large  one  myself.  The  Pine-apple  requires 
more  bottom-heat  than  any  other  plant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Finally,  I  might  consider  that  bottom-heat 
Is  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet. 
Mr.  Errington  lately  remarked  that  he  had  grown  this 
plant  for  30  years,  and  thatt  every  year  he  had  learned 
something  about  it.  He  stated  he  had  found  out  that 
bottom-heat  was  the  grand  secret  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  delightful  plant.  Now,  I  grow  it  in  thou- 
sands yearly,  without  any  bottom-heat.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  keeping  down  of  the  red-spider  is 
essentially  necessary  in  cultivating  this  flower.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  of 
applying  bottom-heat  to  plants,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
above  assertions  are  facts,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 
—  Orford. 

Gold-fish. — After  losing  several  fine  gold-fish  by  the 
parasitical  pest  complained  of  by  your  correspondents,  I 
was  successful  in  several  bad  cases,  In  removing  the  pest, 
by  placing  the  diseased  fishes  In  a  basin  of  clean  water,, 
and  holding  between  the  finger  and  thumb  a  little  com- 
mon salt  right  over  the  diseased  part,  and  allowing  the 
salt  by  little  at  a  time  to  drop.  The  fishes  soon  began 
to  dash  about  (from  pain  I  suppose),  and  the  result  was 
that  unless  the  disease  had  been  too  deeply  rooted  the 
fishes  were  restored  to  health.  My  reason  for  trying. 
salt  as  a  cure  arose  from  having  heard,  when  a  boy,  that 
salmon,  when  wounded,  immediately  run  to  the  sea  to- 
get  cured.  After  proving  the  good  effects  of  salt  in  the: 
manner  stated  above,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
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ping  a  quantity  of  it  into   the  water  amongst  healthy  |  roots,   and   one   of  the  fibres    had  a  small   excrescence 
fishes,   with    the  best   results G.  M.  Ellutl,  i?(/)/fy    adhering  to  it.     I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  insect  on  the 


Caslte. 

Are  Laurel  haves  injurious  to  Coics  9 — "  I.  I.  F." 
says  (p.  54.)  that  he  h»s  lost  a  cow  this  season  from 
eating  leaves  of  the  oomnoon  Laurel.  Having  trans- 
planted a  dozen  of  Laurel  trees,  each  measuring  6  feet 
in  height,  and  about  3  yards  in  circumfi-renoe,  I  planted 
them  close  to  a  wire-fence  that  separated  a  small  planta- 
tion from  a  meadow.  There  were  two  cows  in  the  field, 
and  the  Grass  being  very  short,  they  stripped  every  leaf 
from  the  whole  of  the  Laurels,  leaving  nothing  but  bare 
branches.  The  cows  suffered  no  inconvenience.  One 
was  with  calf,  and  soon  after  was  safely  delivered.  I 
saw  the  con's  while  engaged  at  their  uousual  n:eal. 
and  although  I  had  heard  that  Laurel  leaves  were 
dangerous  to  cittle,  I  did  not  interrupt  them,  from  a 
conviction  that  instinct  would  prove  to  the  cows  a  bet'er 
guide  than  I  sboald. — H.  Burgess,   The  Bury,  Luton. 

Allotment  System- — The  case  noticed  at  p.  54  is 
hardly  worthy  of  being  styled  an  objection  to  the  allot- 
ment system.  That  system  has  been  proved  to  have 
done  much  towards  reclaiming  bad  characters  ;  but  I 
presume  no  one  supposes  it  to  be  a  panacea  against  all 
pilferings,  even  if  such  had  been  proved  against  the 
holders  of  the  allotments,  in  the  instance  noticed. 
It  certainly  would  be  as  well  to  deprive  such 
pilferers  of  their  allotments,  provided  it  be  proved 
who  are  the  guilty  parties.  Filterings  of  this  de- 
scription are  not  confined  to  possessors  of  allo'ments. 
1  was  lately  asking  the  director  of  a  particular  botanical 
establishment  open  to  the  public,  whether  he  found  the 
collections  under  his  care  suflfer  much  in  this  way  .''  His 
reply  was,  "  Scarcely  at  all  ;"  the  only  parties  who  had 
been  detected  in  such  practices  had  been  some  ladies  of 
quality,  and  a  few  nursery  gardeners  !  Collectors  of 
various  classes  have  often  been  accused  of  these  shame- 
less acts  ;  and  a  friend  informed  me,  not  long  ago,  that 
he  was  exhibiting  a  rare  coin  at  a  meeting  of  antiquaries, 
which  was  secreted  and  carried  off  without  his  being  able 
to  detect  the  pilferer.  The  exposure  of  such  practices  is 
the  best  way  of  putting  them  down.  But  do  not  let  us 
throw  in  such  objections  in  the  way  of  granting  allot- 
ments 'o  the  poor,  because  a  few  of  that  class  may  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  some  of  their  koavishly-in- 
clined  betters. — J.  S.  Henslow. 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — As  you  intimate  a  wish  in 
your  last  Number  to  bring  the  controversy  so  long  main- 
tained in  the  Chronicle,  on  the  expediency  and  best  mode 
of  pruning  fores'  trees  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  am 
happy  at  once  to  give  jour  readers  the  results  of  my  own 
experience  on  the  subject  during  the  course  of  several 
jears,  so  far  at  least  as  it  bears  upon  the  question  at 
issne.  I  cultivate  the  Larch  Fir  to  a  Urge  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  me  with  Hop-poles,  having  in 
my  plantations  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  a  million 
in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  invariably  trim  or 
prune  them  all,  commencing  at  the  third  or  fourth  year 
after  planting,  and  continue  the  operation  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years  till  the  poles  attain  the  size  I  require. 
My  usual  practice  is  to  leive  two  or  three  years'  growth 
of  the  upper  lateral  shoots  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  too 
high  to  be  reached  with  the  knife  or  handbill,  the 
branches  are  cut  off  by  a  chisel  affixed  to  a  handle  of  va- 
rious lengths  according  to  the  height  of  trimming  re- 
quired. This  is  by  no  means  a  tedious  operation,  for  the 
men,  wholuve  been  accustomed  to  the  work,  get  on  quite 
as  fast  as  they  do  in  trimming  the  lower  branches  with 
the  bill.  The  branches  are  cut  close  to  the  body,  and 
the  rind  quickly  closes  over  the  wound,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  immense  benefit  which  I  derive  from 
the  practice  of  pruning,  so  far  as  my  own  immediate  ob- 
ject is  concerned  in  the  growth  of  Hop  poles  ;  nor  do  I 
hesitate  to  affirm   that    I  can  obtain  at  least  one-fourth 


bark,  but  I  had   found   some  on   a  branch  of  an  Apple 
tree  which   stood   near.     So  long  as   they  breed  under- 
ground, I  should  greatly  fear  that  no  application  to  the 
bark  can  destroy  them. —  O. 

Smoke-burners. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  who 
may  have  tried  the  plan  for  u,aking  furn»ces  consume 
their  own  smoke,  as  suggested  in  the  Chronicle,  at  the 
commencement  of  last  spring,  will  kindly  mention  the 
result.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  gardeners, 
not  only  upon  economical  grounds,  but  because  the  plan, 
it  successful,  would  enable  us  to  remove  much  of  the 
great  nuisance  of  smoke,  both  within  and  without. 
Externally  it  is  a  great  disfigurement  and  annoyance  in 
the  garden,  and  internally  it  is  an  injury,  as  well  as  a 
disfigurement,  to  the  plants,  when  driven  in  by  the  wind 
through  the  laps  of  the  glass.  It  is  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  recent  Act  of  Parliaiient  has  required  the 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  to  adopt  smoke-burners 
by  a  given  lime.  This  indicates  a  more  certain  means 
of  accomplishing  the  object  than  seemed  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  myself  tried  the  method  proposed,  when  set- 
ting one  of  Cottam^and  Hallen's  bell-boilers,  but  without 
success.  This,  however,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  that  very  excellent  form  of 
boiler,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  gas  is  probably  too  much 
expanded  within  the  cavity,  to  ignite  at  the  nearest 
point  of  its  subsequent  course,  at  which  I  could  intro- 
duce the  apertures  in  the  brick-woric,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  requ'red  currents  of  air.  Perhaps  some  one  rray 
have  tried  metal  tubes  to  discharge  air  into  the  interior 
of  the  boiler,  or  may  have  applied  the  principle  in  some 
other  mode  with  success,  and  will  kindly  give  some  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  Tt  might  be  of  great  use  to 
others — Fumitory. 

An  unusual  Fruit. — A  plant  of  Pyrus  jnponica,  of 
the  scarlet-flowering  variety,  planted  in  a  border  of 
strong  sandy  loam,  corected  from  a  coppice  on  the  wood- 
sown  land  (part  of  the  plastic  clay  formation),  placed 
on  a  subsoil  of  chalk,  with  a  good  southern  aspect,  and 
trained  to  a  brick  wall,  on  an  elevation  of  250  or  300 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  this  year  produced  with  me  a 
dozen  or  15  ripe  fruit  filled  with  abundance  of  fine, 
plump,  brown,  well-ripened  seeds;  and  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit  being  strewed  with  sugar,  made  as  good  a 
marmalade  as  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  cydonia,  or  com- 
mon Quince.  It  did  not,  however,  retain  the  highly  fra- 
grant smell  which  the  fruit,  when  fresh  gathered, 
possesses,  but  perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  some  inat- 
tention in  the  dressing,  and  might  have  been  remedied 
by  more  care. — Hnutoniensis. 

Greenhouse  Plants  not  Injured  by  Frost. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  plants  which  stood  from  3°  to  6"  of 
frost  (rom  the  6'h  to  the  14th  of  Dec.  last,  with  little 
'^r  no  injury.  They  are  small  plants  for  bedding  out, 
with  the  exception  of  Acacia,  Fuchsia,  Neriuro,  Coronilla, 
and  Corriea.  Damp  with  little  light  I  find  to  be  much 
more  destructive  than  cold;  for  though  the  houses  are 
lofty  (14  feet  high,)  and  have  a  good  angle  of  inclina- 
tion, the  glass  unfortunately  overlaps  from  half  to  1 
inch,  consequently  two-thirds  of  that  in  thie  roof  is 
cracked  by  frost,  and  through  these  cracks  the  rain  per- 
colates, keeping  my  plants  always  wet.  To  obviate  this 
evil  I  lighted  a  fire  for  two  nights  in  each  house  at  the 
commencement  of  the  frost,  but  having  scarcely  sufficient 
fuel  to  raise  a  heat  enough  to  exclude  the  frost  from  a 
third  house,  in  which  I  have  a  more  valuable  and  tender 
collection  of  plants,  I  discontinued  the  fires,  the  houses 
being  dried.  These  have  not  perceptibly  suffered,  viz  : — 
Shrubby    and     herbaceous    Fuchsia  microphylla 


ISfbfElns. 

Modern  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches.  By  Eliza  Actoik 
12mo.  Longman,  pp.  683. 
A  WORTHY  rival  of  Mrs.  Rundall,  and  one  that  bids 
fair  to  become  as  general  a  favourite.  A  great  merit  of 
the  authoress  is,  her  employment  of  English  words  and 
plain  language,  instead  of  the  jumble  of  French  and 
Italian  jargon  which  renders  some  of  the  Cookery  Books 
now  on  sale  absurdly  incomprehensible.  She  gives,  too, 
the  actual  weights  and  measures  of  the  articles  to  be  em- 
ployed in  her  receipts,  and  this  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  "a  handlul"  of  this,  and  "a  pinch"  of  that, 
with  which  our  grandmothers  were  contented.  It  will 
be  as  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Acton  is 
a  great  admirer  of  cayenne,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
most  cooks  to  moderate  the  dospg  of  this  drue,  which  she 
prescribes.  With  regard  to  Vegetable  Cookery  we  could 
have  wished  for  more  information  ;  but  the  insufficiency 
of  details  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  is  the  universal 
fault  of  all  our  English  Cookerv  Books. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Berberis  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Berberry, 
(Half  hardy  Shrub.)  Berberaceae.  Hexandria  Mooo- 
gynia. — This  very  rare  and  beautiful  species  was  found 
in  Mexico  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  near  the  Hacienda  del  Espi- 
ritu  Santo,  on  the  road  from  Zacatecas  to  San  Luis  do 
Potosi,  an  immense  plain  occupied  chiefly  by  Opuntias, 
stunted  plants  of  Prosopis  dulcis,  and  Yuccas.  It  covered 
large  tracts  of  country  ;  the  people  called  it  Acrito,  and 
the  fruit  was  much  eaten  by  children.  Mr.  Hartweg  did 
not  see  it  in  floiver.  Its  sessile  ternate  holly-like  leaflets, 
beautifully  marbled  with  pale  blue  and  dull  green,  are 
entirely  different  from  anythinit  among  the  pinnated 
Berberries  bi'herto  discovered,  and  it  may  be  added,  are 
very  much  more  handsome.  In  the  garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  it  forms  a  dwarf  spreading  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  freely  in  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  rather 
dry  situation.  It  has  stood  two  winters  planted  against 
a  south  wall,  and  seems  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  Berberia 
fascicularis.  I'  may  be  increased  in  various  ways — by 
layering,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds  ;  but  when  the  kind  u 
rare,  like  the  present,  gra'ting  is  the  most  certain  and 
safest  way  ;  the  grafting  may  be  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  in  March  or  April,  and  the  best  stock  for 
working  it  upon  is  Berberis  aquifolium.  When  grafted 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  kept  close  and 
rather  damp.  It  flowers  freely  in  April  and  May. — 
Botanical  Register. 

MiLTONiA  cuKEATA.  Wedge-lipped  Miltonia. — ■ 
[Stove  Epiphyte.)  Orchidacpfe.  Gynandria  Monan- 
dria. — This  is  a  most  beautiful  epiphyte,  allied  to  M. 
Candida,  with  flowers  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter; 
the  sepals  and  petals  a  rich  brown  tipped  with  greei». 
"the  lip  is  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  near  the  base, 
in  form  qui  e  different  from  M.  Candida,  for  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  curled  at  the  edge,  is  very  much  narrowed  to  the 
base,  and  has  only  one"  pair  of  plates  instead  of  two  and 
a  half.  The  wings  of  the  column  too  are  scarcely 
divided,  or  at  all  events  not  at  all  notched.  It  should  be 
(lotted  in  turfy-heath  mould  mixed  with  potsherds. 
During  the  summer  an  ample  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  to  its  roots,  and  it  should  be  syringed  over  head 
once  or  twice  a  day.  To  prevent  the  leaves  from  being 
scorched  as  well  as  to  keep  the  temperature  between 
80°  and  90°  by  day  without  admitt'Og  much  air,  shad- 
ing will  be  necessary  in  sunny  weather.  la  winter  for  a 
few  weeks  little  or  no  water  should  be  given,  but  the 
house  should  be  filled  with  steam  once  every  fine  day. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  raised  above  66°  by 
fire  heat. — Botanical  Regis'er. 


Calceolarias 
Nerium  oleander 


Lobelia  bignonifolia 
Dracocephalum  canariense 
Cineraria  populifoli^ 
,,  amelloides 
Sollya  heterophylla 
Clianthus  puniceus. 


more  per  acre,  than  if  I  did  nut  prune  at  all;  and,  at  the  i  Daphne  odorata 

same  time,  the  poles  are  fully  20   per  cent,  better  in  ',  Cornea  speciosa 

quality.     This   is    chiefly  effected    in  the  more  general  i  Cheirantbus  strictus 

equality  of  growth,  not  only  as  regards  one  another,  but  ;  Acacia  armata 

also  in  the  individual  poles;  as  ihe  larger  trees  are  thus  ;       ,,       ulicina 

prevented  injuring  their  feebler  neighbours,  and  more  i  These    have  lost  foliage  more   or  less,   though    not   to 

woody  fibre  is  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pole,  j  jych  a  degree  as  to  be  useless  :— 

The  above  remarks  would  apply  to  the  Scotch  Fir.     In  [ 

those  plantations,  too,  where  A;  h  an^  other  nn"*  ^rwoods 

are  planted  with  the  Larch,   with  the  view  oi  eventually  j 

forming  a  permanent  coppice,  the  collateral  advantages  i 

of  trimming  the  Larch  (by  giving    room  and  light  to  the 


Fuchsia  gracilis 
Hydrangea  bortensis 
Prissiflora  incarnata 
Lobelia  erinus. 


former)  are,  perhaps,  eveu  greater  than  the  direct 
benefits.  I  have  tried  the  process  also,  though,  of 
course,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  upon  Oak,  Ches- 
nut,  Ash,  Larch,  and  Scotch  Firs,  which  I  leave  for 
timber;  and  it  succeeds  equally  well.     I  take  care,  how- 


Pelargoniums 
Fuchsia  fulgens 

,,       coccinea 

,,       globosa 

The  last  stood  out  last  winter  in  an  ornamental  tub 
unprotected,  and  pushed  strongly  fr->m  the  collar  of  the 
roots. —  Tilington. 

Gardeners^    Shoes. — In    opposition    to    the    cramped 
wooden  shoes  recommended   by   your  correspondent,  I 


ever,  never  to  let  the  boughs  which  are  cut  off  exceed  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  agriculturist 
the  size  of  one's  finger  ;  and  I  tiim  them  as  high  as  I  j  generally,  to  a  very  neat,  yet  strong  pliant  half-boot, 
choose,  to  save  the  body  of  the  tree;  but  on  these  worn  by  agricultural  students  and  others,  on  the  Conti- 
timber-trees  I  leave  more  top  branches  than  when  I  i  nent,  in  winter  and  summer  ;  they  are  made  high,  and 
prune  for  poles — T.  Manwaring  Paine,  Farnham.         i  buttoned  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  calf  o^  the  leg; 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  —  •'  A.  B."  has  been  informed  j  the  lower  part  is  made  of  good  stout  soft  calf  leather, 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  these  are  much  used  and  '  but  the  upper  part  of  thinner  calf;  they  are  lined 
approved  as  food  for  pheasants  in  preserves  ;  but  liaving  throughout,  and  the  soles  covered  with  a  close  textured 
been  unab'e  to  learn  in  what  manner  they  are  prepared  iambs'  wool  flannel,  which  renders  stockings  or  socks  of 
and  supplied,  wou'd  be  very  glad  of  any  information  course  unnecessary.  This  half  boot  eftVctuE-lly  prevents 
on  the  subject.  Gardeners  say  that  they  will  not  grow  ,  the  ingress  of  dust,  &c.  ;  keeps  the  feet  warm,  but  not 
when  exposed  to  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  they  decay  j  disagreeably  hot;  and  is,  altogether,  very  comfortable, 
if  placed  in  heaps,  as  Potatoes.  They  are,  therefore,  :  looks  neat  and  respectable,  and  is  fit  for  town  or  country, 
usually  planted  in  the  garden  for  the  supply  of  the  table,  ;  By  wearing  this  boot  the  feet  are  not  cramped  or  chilled, 
and  covered  with  litter  when  the  stalk  dies,  taking  up  |  and  consequently  corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  &c.,  are 
the  roots  as  required  for  use  ;  but  this,  of  course,  would  :  unknown.  I  would  urge  their  adoption  here,  particularly 
not  answer  for  the  quantities  required  in  pheasant  feeding,  i  for  children,  as  it  would   tend  early  to   keep  the  feet  in 

American  Blight. — A  short  time  ago,  on  transplanting  their  natural  shape,  a  thing  now  almost  unknown  amongst 
some  seedling  .\ppie-tree8,  I  found  this  aphis  about  the  '  us. — Lagos. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Auckland  Custle.  the  Seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
— At  this  place  there  is  a  plant  of  Musa  Cavendishii, 
growing  in  the  corner  of  a'  Pine-stove,  which  has  this 
winter  produced  120  fine  fruit,  the  whole  of  which 
weighed  from  2  to  3  stones.  The  plant  measures  S  ft. 
from  the  top  of  its  leaves  t'  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
the  circumference  of  its  stem  is  22  inches. — A.  A. 

Bee'. 

Sixe  of  Hives Very  large  straw  hives  are  recom- 
mended bv  some,  and  indeed  may  answer  well  for 
summer  use :  but  those  about  9  inches  in  depth  and 
]  foot  in  width  in  the  clear,  being  near  the  size  of 
common  cottage  hives,  are  best  for  winter.  At  that 
tiiDe  bees  draw  closely  together  on  the  combs  in  the 
heart  of  the  hive  ;  and  the  smaller  the  surrounding  space 
if,  the  less  liable  will  the  combs  be  to  turn  damp  and 
mouldy,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  being  more  concen- 
trated.' Tnis  is  a  great  object  in  spring,  on  whatev« 
plan  bees  are  kept.  As  the  season  advances  more  space 
can  be  given  by  various  methods,  and  thus  all  the  advan- 
tages of  large  hives  in  summer  are  gained,  and  their  evils 
in  "inter  avoided.  An  old  bee-keeper  once  told  me  that 
we  want  large  hives  for  summer  and  small  ones  for 
winter.  In  some  districts  and  in  good  seasons,  bees  may 
fill  very  large  hives  ;  but  the  bees  are  apt  to  be  weak  in 
spring,  for  the  reasons  just  noticed.  There  is  another 
fault  "attending  such  hives:  they  are  likely  to  contain 
more  empty  comb  than  those  that  are  sma'Jer.  This  I 
conceive  is  caused  not  by  the  bees  striving  to  fill  tte 
whole  space  with  combs  before  they  collect  honey,  as  18 
commonlv  imagined,  but  by  more  bees  remaining  at 
home  to'  keep  up  the  heat  requ  site  for  the  brood, 
instead  of  being  at  work  in  the  fields.  Bees  begin  to 
collect  honey  and  pollen  as  soon  as  there  are  a  few  celle 
to  hold  it,  when  the  comb  is  not  larger  than  an  oyster 
shell,    and  even    on  the  first  day  of  their  taking   pos- 
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session  of  a  hive,  if  the  weather  ptrrmits  ihem  to  do  so. 
This  fact  contradicts  the  statement  that  bees  are  fonHer 
of  making  combs  than  of  collecting  honey.  When  that 
is  deficient  we  may  find  fault  with  the  pasturage  and 
lament  the  seasons,  but  we  must  not  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  poor  industrious  bees. —  fV, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  enauinff  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Clerodkndrons  may  now  be  started  into  growth;  when  the 
young  shoots  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  they  may  be  put 
into  thumb-pots,  and  struck  in  bottom-lieat.  These  will  make 
fine  blooming  plants  tiuring  the  following  summer.  Gloxinias 
and  Gesneras  may  also  now  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
moistened,  but  not  drenched  with  water,  or  the  young  shoots 
are  sure  to  rot  off  at  the  base.  Achimenes  tubers  may  also 
now  be  separated,  and  sown  in  sandy  peat,  and  merely  covered ; 
when  they  come  up,  prick  the  young  plants  out  into  single 
pots,  or  shallow  pans,  for  blooming;  let  the  temperature  by 
night  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  at  60°,  increasing  it  by  day 
16°  or  20°.  Healh-Jiottse.— Examine  the  plants  here  very  care- 
fully, as  they  will  soon  begin  to  move;  see  that  all  dead 
branches  and  rusty  foliage  are  removed,  and  that  the  soil  is 
stirred  a  little  on  the  surface.  The  plants  will  soon  require  to 
be  watered  more  freely  ;  Nature,  in  this  respect,  will  indicate 
her  own  wants.  Forcing-pit. — Never  flag  here,  as  the  beauty 
©f  your  greenhouse  and  conservatory  depends  on  this  for  some 
time  to  come.  Keep  up  tlie  supply  of  American  shrubs,  Roses, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Dutch  bulbs,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and 
such  things ;  and  let  the  temperature  at  night  be  about  6b°,—A. 
II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Follow  the  directions  given  last  week;  prune,  nail,  and  tie  all 
kinds  of  hardy  climbers,  Roses,  &c.,  before  the  more  busy 
season  arrives.  In  light  land  finish  digging,  and  make  all  pos- 
sible progress  in  planting  shrubs  of  all  kinds  ;  where  it  is  neces- 
sary  take  up  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  and  re-arrange 
them  according  to  their  size.  If  it  is  wished  to  increase  any 
choice  kinds,  layer  a  few  branches  now  by  pegging  them  down ; 
this  is  the  best  time  for  such  operations.  If  trte  soil  is  poor 
give  it  a  good  dressing  of  half  rotten  leaves,  which  will  enrich 
it  greatly.  Pits  and  Frames. — Examine  your  stock  fr  bedding 
and  pot  off  all  kinds  that  are  in  store  pots  if  there  is  heat  and  a 
proper  place  to  put  them  into.  Verbenas  should  be  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  after  potting,  until  they  are  rooted,  and  then  har- 
dened by  degrees;  in  sunny  weather  shut  up  early  every  after- 
noon :  this  will  accelerate  the  growth  of  all  plants  in  pits  and 
frames,  where  no  artificial  means  of  heating  is  employed.  Sow 
hardy  annuals,  particularly  l  en-week  Stocks;  also  Mignonette, 
in  a  gentle  heat.— iJ. 

III.— FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

Should  the  present  weather  contin  ue  (the  ground  being  now 
covered  with  snow),  little  can  be  done  amongst  Florists' 
Floweis;  still  some  few  precautions  are  necessary.  Carnations. 
— After  a  severe  frost,  they  are  belter  shaded  (by  mats  being 
thrown  over  the  frames),  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  are 
completely  thawed,  experience  proving  that  the  sudden  transi- 
tion is  injurious.  Raiiunculutses.—U yoa  have  aome  fioely-silted 
compost  under  cover,  which  no  florist  ought  to  be  without, 
your  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  shallow  earthen  pans  or  square 
boxes;  which  maybe  filled  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  rim, 
and  the  soil  pressed  gently  down.  Thtse  should  then  be  care- 
fully and  regularly  watered,  saturating  the  soil  well.  The 
following  morning  sprinkle  the  seed  thickly  over,  and  press  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  covering  it  very  slightly  indeed.  The 
boxes  may  then  be  plact^d  in  a  cool  frame,  over  which  mats 
must  be  thrown  at  night,  as  frost  is  fatal  to  the  germinating 
seeds.  Tulips  must  continue  to  be  protected  as  before  advised, 
and  all  in-door  work  connected  with  Floriculture  should, 
during  inclement  weather,  be  attend'-d  to. —  C, 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &C. 

The  earliest  fruiters  now  showing  or  swelling  may  have  a 
considerable  advance  of  temperature,  more  especially  on  sunny 
days;  on  such  the  glass  may  be  allowed  to  reach  90°,  giving 
air  betimes  and  shutting  up  early  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  give 
a  slight  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Let  the  glass 
sink  to  65*^  alter  dark.  Continue  the  former  treatment  with 
those  in  dung-pits,  and  do  not  make  above  from  2°  to  5°  in 
advance  at  present  in  atmospheric  temperature ;  give  plenty  of 
air.  Get  tan  and  other  fermenting  materials  in  readiness  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  whole  stock,  likewise  chopped  turf  and 
other  necessary  composts,  which  should  be  in  a  mellow  and 
rather  dry  state.  Grapes  swelling,  may  have  their  day  heat 
slightly  increased,  say  to  73°  with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air 
and  moist  atmosphere,  allowing  the  glass  to  leach  85°  in  sun- 
shine, and  to  fall  to  65°  at  night.  For  Peaches  swelling,  let  the 
heat  be  from  G0<*  to  60'^  by  day,  allowing  it  to  fall  to  between 
45°  and  50°  by  night,  and  in  sunshine  let  it  rise  to  75°  with  air. 
Beware  of  insects.  Cher/p  house.— Paisue  former  directions. 
Be  moderate  in  advances  of  heat;  give  air  at  all  fair  opportu- 
aities ;  syringe  freely  early  in  the  afternoon.  Fumigate  tliis 
and  other  structures  the  moment  that  aphides  appear.  Fig- 
house. —  Increase  yitur  heat  a  degree  or  two  on  sunny  after- 
noous;  in  other  respects  see  last  Calendar.  Mushroom-house. 
— Make  succession  beds  in  vacant  places;  beds  made  now  will 
last  as  long  as  Mushrooms  are  good.  Keep  floors  wet.  Straw- 
berrics.—S^c  last  Calciidar.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  Kidney 
Beans  and  observe  thorough  cleanliness  in  all  the  above  depart- 
ments.—Z). 

V. -HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KIICHEN  GARDEN. 

Continue  the  operations  of  planting,  pruning,  and  nailing; 
precedence  being  given  to  the  more  forward  kinds  of  trees. 
The  pruning  of  wall-trees  on  south  aspects  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  climate  every  bearing  shoot 
of  the  Peach  aud  Nectarine  requires  to  be  shortened,  otherwise 
a  sufficient  supply  of  young  wood  for  future  bearing  cannot  be 
insured.  But  if  this  has  not  been  formerly  done,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  these  shoots  having  formed 
no  wood-bud--,  t-xcepting,  of  course,  the  terminal.  In  that  case, 
it  will  not  be  acting  too  severely  to  cut  back  at  least  every  other 
shoot  so  fully  studded  with  blossom-buds,  to  within  half-an- 
rnch  of  their  base,  in  order  that  Irom  thence  better  shoots  may 
spring;  for  after  this  reduction,  the  number  of  blossom-buds 
left  will  doubtless  be  ten  times  greater  than  the  number  of 
fruit  which  the)  tree  ought  to  bear.  It  is  now  a  good  time  for 
the  application  of  manure  to  such  fruit  trees  as  require  it.  It 
■will  be  properly  applied  to  any  that  have  made  no  young  shoots. 
In  the  Kitchen  Garden,  if  grnnnd  previously  dug  or  trenched 
has  become  too  compact  from  heavy  rains,  the  surface  should 
be  well  stirred  with  a  broad-prongod  fork  before  cropping. 
Forward  digging  and  trenching  if  the  weather  admit.  It  is  im- 
proper to  turn  down  a  frozen  surface,  or  snow.  This  will  ap- 
pear evidentfrom  thefact  ihat  ice  or  snow  will  require  a  period 
twenty  times  longer  to  acquire  by  contact  the  present  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  than  the  ice  cold  water  from  the  melting 
of  the  same  quantity  of  ice  or  snow  would  require.  And  again, 
that  V  lbs.  of  ice  will  cool  13  gallons  ol  water  from  42^  down  to 
freezing;  whereas  9  lbs,  of  ice-cold  water  would  cool  duwn  a 
similar  quantity  not  half  a  degree.  Hand-glasses  may  be 
placed  over  Rhubaib  in  order  to  forward  it,  where  it  cannot  be 
taken  up  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation.  Place  p(>ts  over 
plants  of  Sea-kale  to  succeed  those  forwarding  by  fermenting 
materials.  Make  fresh  plantations  of  herbs  if  the  old  have  be- 
come poor.  Forward  Mint  under  hand-glasses  or  otherwise. 
Make  a  sowing  of  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  Pea,  it  being  de- 
sirable to  have  this  preferable  variety  as  early  in  the  season  as 
it  can  be  obtained.  Observe  the  conditions  of  early  crops,  and 
make  successional  sowing  accordingly.—^. 


VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Woods  and  Coppices. —Bnrins  the  continuance  of  the  present 
storm,  little  can  be  done  except  thinning  ;  but  beware  of  open- 
ing plantations  too  much  at  one  lime,  bearing  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  the  thinning  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  trees  left, 
and  not  for  the  value  of  the  thinnings.  A  good  rule  is,  not  to 
look  at  the  distance  the  roots  may  be  apart,  but  thin  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  tops  of  permanent  trees  to  whip  or  overtop  each 
other.  There  is  no  better  time  to  observe  where  draining  is 
necessary  than  after  a  snow-storm;  the  present  weather  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  this  important  object.  Nitrserj/.— 
Prepare  seeds  for  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  forest-trees,  &c, ;  make 
new  labels,  also  mouse-traps,  to  guard  seed-beds.— i^. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  forthe  week  ending  Jan.  30. 1B45.  as 

obaervedattha  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick 
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20 
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19 
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Wed.       29 

21 

29.393 

29.257 

45 

20 
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w. 
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aa 

29.S12 

29.171 

34 

27 

30.5 

s.w. 

~ 

Average 

2!). 494 

29.339 

45.4 

27.0 

36.2 

1    0.33 

Jan.  24 — Fine  ;  denael;  elouded  ;  rain ;   clear  and  frojty 

—  25— Clear  and  frosty  ;  partially  overcast;  boisterous  at  eight 

—  26— Clear  and  boiuterouB;  fine  at  night 

—  27  — Rain;  boiGterous;  cloudy 

—  2B— Cleai ;  ground  slightly  sprinkled  with  snow;  bright  sun  ;  barometer 

very  low;  rain  and  aleet 

—  29— Uniformly  overcast  throughout 

—  30— Thick  haze  ;  overcast;  snow  at  night- 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  thfl  Weather  at  Chlswick  during  the  last  lOyears,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Feb.  S,  1845, 

Prevailini;  Winds. 


Sun. 

Mon. 

Tuea. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 


Aver, 
Highest 
Temp 


43.7 
44.0 
43.6 


I  Mean 
.Temp 


32.4 
33.0 
33.4 
30.8 
32.6 
84-6 


No.  of 
Yeats  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


0.76  in. 

0.43 

0.30 


0.29 
0.67 


The  highest   temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  th«  8thi 
1831,  5th  1833,  2d  1835— therm.  66" ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  3d  1841— therm.  14<*. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parlies  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  nS. 

Acacias— C  J  D — Acacia  pubesceus  being  a  robust  grower 
requires  plenty  of  pot  room  :  this  is,  perhaps,  what  your 
plant  wants ;  over- watering  will  also  cause  the  leaves  to  drop 
off.  If  you  wish  to  retard  its  flowering  use  as  little  fire-heat 
as  possible,  and  give  air  always  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  § 

Apples— £7  JJ/"— Dessert  varieties  for  a  small  garden  ;— Golden 
Reinetto,  Court  ol  Wick,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Boston  Russet, 

.  Pearson's  Plate,  Golden  Harvey,  Court-penda  Plat.U 

Books— Gwano-The  "Theory  of  Horticulture'*  is  the  only 
book  on  the  subject  in  which  you  will  find  any  information, 

Reader — We  never  recommend  booksellers.     Apply   to 

the  nearest. 

BuLBS~lF  G  5— The  following  are  handsome  Amaryllises  for 
greenhouse  culture,  viz. :— Reginpe,  vittata,  Jobnsoni,  Solan- 
driflora,  venusta,  aulica,  and  psittacina  5 

Camellia  reticulata — Observer— Yq\x  are  quite  mistaken. 
This  plant  is  never  spotted  when  in  health.  As  to  its  not 
being  possible  to  strike  its  leaves,  why  that  remains  to  be 
determined  by  experiment.  Mere  opinion  upon  such  a  point 
is  of  no  value,  especially  where  that  opinion  is  founded  upon 
unphilosophical  reasoning.  A  Camellia  leaf  is  like  other 
leaves,  which  all  contain  "  the  constituents  of  their  own 
elements,"  and  nothing  more. 

Climbers— TJ'  G  B — The  following  are  suitable  for  a  south 
wall.  viz.  :  —  Bignonia  capreolata  ;  B.  radicans  major; 
Clematis  florida  ;  C.  montana;  C.  Hendersoni,  Lonicera 
flexuosa  and  Caprifolium  japonicum  § A  jB~Plant  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Ivy  on  the  north  aspect,  and  train 
Pyracantha,  Laurustinus  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  on  the 
west  aspect. ^[ 

Ftr-sbeus- H  E  M — Sow  Himalayan  Fir-seeds  now  in  dry 
sandy  loam,  and  place  the  pans  in  which  they  are  sown  in  a 
dry  heat,  observing  as  soon  as  the  sceiis  begin  to  vegetate  to 
remove  them  to  a  more  airy  and  cooler  situation  ^  give  no 
water  after  the  seeds  are  sown  until  they  begin  to  vegetate, 
and  then  only  sparingly.*[[ 

Forcing — Subscr—  It  is  not  impossible  to  force  Peaclies  and 
Grapes  in  one  house,  so  as  to  liave  them  ready  in  May  ;  but 
to  have  them  in  lull  perfection  at  that  season  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful matter.) 

Frozen  Soil— Qwer/.?;- In  some  cases  ground  may  be  forked 
up  in  frosty  mornings,  but  burying  frozen  soil  is  very 
improper.  || 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  —  C,  Epsom —  You  can  have  the 
volume  for  the  past  year;  price,  bound  in  cloth,  with  title- 
page  and  index,  l/.  los.  Order  it  of  any  bookseller ;  and  the 
publisher  will  send  you  the  Numbers  complete,  by  post, 
price  26s, 

Garden  Tools — 6' wiser- Tools  and  implements  essentially 
required  in  gardening  are  spades,  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  wheel- 
barrow, pick,  planting  trowel,  knives,  hatchet,  saws,  bill- 
book,  chisel,  hedge-shears,  scythe,  hammer,  garden-line  and 
reel,  watering-engine  and  tub,  watering-pots,  syringe, 
ladders,  roller,  grass-iakes  and  brooms,  sieves  for  soil, 
thermometer?.  || 

Heating— Su6.scr— You  ought  to  have  sufficient  heat  from  the 
means  you  possess  to  effect  all  you  require.  Further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  will  be  given  next  wcck.|) 

Ics—i//'— Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  add  salt  to 
ice  in  an  ice-house.  Its  t-ffect  is  to  dissolve  the  ice,  tnul  the 
result  is  so  mucli  salt  water.  You  will  find  some  good  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  at  p.  86,  vol.  1842.  J 

Insects — A  W  G  B~Yo\k  should  have  sent  specimens  of  the 
insects  ;  but  as  I  conclude  you  allude  to  an  Aphis,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  take  5  lb.  of  Tobacco  and  infuse  it  in  ^  a 
gallon  of  hot  water;  dip  the  young  shonts  and  buds  infested 
into  this  liquor  for  a  few  seconds,  and  repeat  it  in  a  few  days 
if  necessary,  after  which  the  plant  may  be  washed  with  clean 
water ;  then  dissolve  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  I  gallon  of  lime  in 
sufiicient  water  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  tliick  white- 
wash, and  if  you  object  to  the  colour  add  soot  to  it.  With  a 
painter's  brush  cover  the  stem  and  as  many  branches  as  you 
possibly  can  with  this  mixture,  and  having  sifted  some 
powdered  lime  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath,  you 
will  effectually  subdue  the  troublesome  insects.  R, 

Lawns- £— Your  Grass  is  probably  a  bad  sort;  frequent 
cutting  will  have  a  tendency  to  kecpit  from  growing  raukly. 
Kit  is  necessary  to  scatter  seeds  over  the  lawn,  sow  Crested 
Dog's-tail  and  Sheep's  Fescue, t 

Legal  Questions— i  1<— We  have  sent  your  inquiry  to  the 
Railway  Chronicle.  As  this  requires  explanation,  we  beg  to 
state  that  for  the  future  we  must  decline  annwering  ques- 
tions upon  points  of  law.     Hitherto  this  department  has 


been  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duty,  as  the  excellence  of  his  replies  has  shown.  But  we 
find  that  professional  men,  both  barristers  and  attorneys, 
have  lately  come  to  the  understandinc*  that  newspapers 
ought  not  to  be  made  media  for  conveying  professional 
advice  upon  such  important  matters  as  points  of  law.  We 
are  informed  that  this  is  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  legal  profession,  and  as  we  cannot 
consult  any  authorities,  except  tho  best,  we  must  abandoa 
legal  answers  altogether. 
Melons  —  G  G  G— The  Beechwood  is  the  best  for  both  purposes.:}: 
Na-mes  of  Feuits— JJf  G  5—1,  Eaater  Beurr^;  2,  3,  Beurr6 
Kance.ll J  M  B — l,  appears  to  be  the  Flemish  Bon  Chre- 
tien; 2,  worthless.il W  B~\,  Golden  Noble.  H Rev.  J II 

— Your  seedling  Nonpareils  will  be  specially  noticed.il— ^ 
ii  B— Your  Pear  is  the  true  Winter  Nelis;  certainly  not  so 
rich  as  this  variety  usually  proves,  but  still  it  was  considered 
good.l) 
Names  of  Plants— Tru/y—l,  Azalea  indica,  white;  2,  Some 
Hardenbergia ;  3,  Ajuga  reptans ;  4,  Trollius  asiaticus. 
Sensible  men  do  not  send  three-cornered  notes  by  the  post- 
office,  especially  if  by  that  mode  of  folding  the  contents  are 

spoiled. SuJs- Setaria   sibirica,   a   cultivated  variety  of- 

S.  italica. Reader— \,    Escallonia  rubra;    2,  Candleberry 

Myrtle. KL — Melia  Azedarach,  a  greenhouse  shrub. 

TJ— Colchicura  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  very  poi- 
sonous. 
Oranges — Comtani—An  Orange-tree  will  growin  thecircum- 
stances  you  describe ;  but  it  will  not  flourish  unless  you  can 
find  some  means  of  warming  the  earth  during  summer.  The 
coldness  of  their  bottom  is  the  ruin  of  Orai.ge-trees  in  this 

country. G  C — Your  trees  having  been  12  years  in  their 

tubs  without  having  been  shifted,  are  certainly  in  want  of  it 
now.  Shake  the  old  soil  clean  from  their  roots,  and  plant 
them  in  a  rich  compost,  in  tubs  one  third  larger  than  those 
in  which  they  are  at  present.  Thin  out  a  number  of  their 
stunted  branches,  as  this  will  induce  them  to  make  young 
wood.§ 
Pbach-tkees— Queris/— In  pruning  these  some  of  the  short 

natural  spurs,  furnished  with  blossom-buds,  may  bs  left.|| 
Pears  — QHeWii— The  D'Auch,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Old 
Colmar,  is  a  good  dessert  Pear.  It  may  be  had  in  perfection 
off  the  same  tree  fronr  December  till  March,  which  is  per- 
haps more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  variety.  \r\  some 
instances  it  is  known  to  bear  freely,  although  generally  it  is 
rather  shy.  The  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont  is  a  most  abundant 
bearer,  of  moderate  quality.  The  Easter  Beurre  is  not  par- 
ticularly apt  to  shrivel.    The  Winter  Bon  Chrdtien  is  now  in 

season  for  ate  wing — never  for  any  other  purpose.  || J  L  H  0 

—  Graft  with  Beune  Ranee,  and  Ne  plus  Meuris.U 
Pelargoniums— H  E  il/— It  requires  two  year  old  plants  for 
forcing  in  winter;  young  plants  from  cuttings  will  not  do 
well.    Any  of  the  free  blooming   kinds,  as  Lady  Murray, 
Alba  multiflora,  Jewess,  &c.,  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.^ 
Planting — WC — There  is  no  reason  against  planting  Scotch 
and  Larch  trees  intermixed.    Of  course  attention  must  be 
paid  to  thinning.    We  should  prefer  Highland  seed. 
Plants — W  G  B— Tiie  following  are  good  winter  flowering 
greenhouse  plants  ;—Candollea  tetrandra;  Boronia  pinnata; 
B.    anemonefolia;    Lyperia    pinnatifida ;    Erica    hyemalis ; 
Templetoniaglauca;  Corrsea  speciosa ;  Epacriscampanulata  j 
E.  nivalis  ;  E.  grandiflora;  E,  impressa;  and  Primula  sinen- 
sis plena. § 
Potatoes  — G  WP  would  be  glad  if  "Observer,"  who  recom- 
mends Potatoes  to  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  would  say  for 
how  many  seconds,  instead  of  the  time  consumed  in  count- 
ing six. 
Potting— ^rfmirf?'—A  full  answer  to  your  inquiry  is  in  pre- 
paration. 
Primula  sinensis— J  iV  C — Your  plants  of  this  have  evidently 
been  kept  too  cold.    They  require  a  little  heat  to  bring  them 
forward  at  this  season. 5 
RASPBEP.uiEs—^nwn— The  ground  should  not  be  dug  between 
the  rows  of  Raspberries  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  roots; 
but,  keeping  ihe  safety  of  these  in  view,   the  ground  should 
be  stirred  and  manure  worked  in  with  a  fork.    If  this  cannot 
be  done,  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  lay  a  coat  of  manure  on  the 
surface  || 
Shows— ii' — We  cannot  undertake  to  interpret  other  persons' 
language.     Y(ju  should  apply  to  the  Secretary.     Cbiswick  is 
not  the  proper  ilace  to  exhibit  British  plants,  unless  they  are 
specimens  of  ce/^  e.ctraordinarij  cultivaiiov.     It  was  to  en- 
courage such  things  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  received 
their  charter. 
Slates— .4  Su6— We  are  aware  that  some  descriptions  of  Slates 
will  not  stand  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  while  others  will. 
We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  would  willingly  tell 
you  which  sort  it  is  that  does  stand. 
Strawbekry  Banks  — H  ir— The  material  marked  dark  may- 
be the  burrs  of  brickfields,  or  lumps  of  stone  j  no  matter 
what.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a  good  breastwork,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  washing  down.    The  wood  engraver  has  in 
hand  another  plan,  which  we  will  give  as  soon  as  possible. 
Trop^olum   tricolorum— C // — This  may  be  raised  freely 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.^ 
Vines— J  C  and   Orford,  on  shanking,  next  week.— .4— No 
young  wood  having  been  formed,    the  roots  of  your  Vines 
must  be  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  n  othing  can  be  suggested 
till  you  examine  the  state  of  the  border. || 
Vineries— QHcmi— With  reference  to   the   query  answered 
p.  24,  the  architect  you  consulted  must  surely  be  aware  that 
although  the  strength  of  an  arch  is  proverbial,  yet  it  is  most 
proper  that  solid  parts  should  be  placed  above  solid,  where 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary.    So  far  as  appear- 
ance is  concerned,  it  is   best  to  have  the  piers  below  the 
rafters.    As  to  the  objection  of  the  piers  being  in  the  way 
of  the  roots,  it  is  not  ne'cessary  that' the  latter  should  be 
planted  close  under  the  rafters;  for  they  may  be  trained, 
under  the  sashes,  as  is  very  often  the  case;  besides,  the 
roots  will  delight  to  creep  round  the  brick-work.  H 
Whitney's  Cojiposition— c'  H,  A  Z,  i4/n«^eKr— There  is  no 
end  to  complaints  about  Whitney's  Composition.    We  have 
never  heard  anything  said  against  that  by  Devoniensis,  de- 
scribed at  p.  392,  vol.  ie'14.    It  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  t 
Misc— i4  New  Subscriber -'XIhe  Paper  is  published  on  Saturday 
morning,  in  time  for  the  early  mails  j  we  have  no  Friday 

edition. R  D—Wc  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  volumes, 

but  you  can  have  Nos.  7,  8,  10,  U,  13,  20,  and  24  for  1814. 

B  T- Yes, RB—H  is  very  probable  that  squirrels  have 

stripped  the  scales  off  your  Larch  cones,  and  eaten  the  seeds 
out  of  them. t—— J B— The  genus  Pholidotais  both  epiphytal 

and  orchidaceous. G  S— A  garden-wall  is  justas  good  built 

with  stone  as  with  brick;  but  trees  cannot  be  so  neatly 
trained  on  the  former  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  stones. t 
•^— G  it- You  may  cut  back  your  Eccremocarpus  when  it  is 

beginning  to  shoot. K  iV— Windsor  Bean.|| CM — Wc 

never  name  dealers  or  give  prices;  that  is  the  business  of 

advertisers. ^: Gilpinetto — Full  directions  about  potting  are 

in  preparation.  We  believe  that  Fagus  betuloides  exists  at 
Kevv.     We  have  little  hope  of  its  proving  hardy. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS, 

Cinerarias— I>  S— Your  white  seedling  ia  a  very  good  speci- 
men— as  good  but  not  superior  to  the  best  in  cultivation.* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  Btill  delayed. 


5.— 1845.] 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE.— To  Let  on  lease,  a  FARM, 
TITHE-FREE,  containing:  154  Acres  of  Arabic,  Meadow, 
and  Pasture  Land,  about  33  of  which  are  arable,  the  remainder 
Grass-land  of  sup«rior  quality,  well  supplied  with  Water.  The 
farm  has  been  fur  some  years  in  the  occupation  of  the  Proprietor, 
vtho  has  spared  no  expense  in  thorough-draining  and  subsoil- 
iDg.  to  bring  it  into  an  improved  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  situated 
within  Five  miles  of  two  good  market  towns  j  lime  and  ci>e.1 
cheap,  and  of  ea-;y  access;  roads  gond  and  rates  very  low 
There  is  a  comfortable  Farm-house,  with  good  Garden,  Barn, 
Stables,  Cow,  Calf,  and  Turnip- houses;  and  1  Acres  of  good 
orchard.  For  further  particulars,  or  to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.  John 
Morton,  WhitSeld  Farm,  near  Wotton-under- Edge,  Glouces- 
tershire. An  adjoining  Farm  of  about  55  Acres,  of  which  JO  are 
arable,  may  be  had  with  the  above. 


^f)c  ^Qncultural  ^a^ette* 


SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY  \,  1845. 


IT- 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS, 
WsDNESDAT,  Feb.    5 — Affra-uhural  Society  of  Enpland. 
[        Highland  and  AKriciiliural  Socle 
Thursdat,      Feb.    6 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  oi  Ireland. 

Wed.vk»dat,  Feb.  12 — Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
Thuiuoat,     Feb.  13— Agriculturallmp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


We  took  an  early  opportunity,  last  year,  of  refer- 
ringto  the  important  influence  which  the  employment 
of  machines  of  easy  draught  has  upon  the  amount 
of  that  important  item  in  the  farmer's  account- 
book — horse-labour  expense.  iMr.  Pusey  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  power  required  by  ploughs  of 
different  forms  in  the  performance  of  the  same 
■work  varies,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  30  per 
cent.,  so  that  three  horses  would  be  required  by  some 
implements,  where  two  only  were  necessary  with 
others.  Having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  previous  observers,  under 
circumstances  particularly  conducive  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  conclusions,  we  return  to  this  subject. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  to  be  determined  by 
an  ExpEKiMENTAL  Inquiry  on  Draught  in 
Ploughing,  are — 1st.  The  absolute  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  any  particular  implement  when  at  work  in 
different  soils :  '2d.  The  relative  draught  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  implement  in  the  performance  of 
the  same  work ;  Od.  The  relative  resistances  to  the 
motion  of  the  plough  made  by  the  different  sources 
of  its  draught,  viz.,  its  weight,  the  action  of  the 
share  and  coulter  in  ciitlinij  the  sod,  and  that  of  the 
mould-board  in  tiirniny  it ;  4th.  The  absolute  in- 
fluence of  the  weight  of  a  plough  upon  its  draught; 
5th.  The  influence  of  velocity  on  draught  in  plough- 
ing; 6th.  That  of  an  inclination  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  7th.  The  influence  of  the  depth  of 
ploughing  on  the  force  required  ;  Sth.  Tlie  influence 
on  the  draught  of  the  plough  of  one  or  more  wheels 
as  supports  for  its  beam.  Most  of  these  points  were 
adverted  to,  and  many  of  them  fully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  to  whose  systematic  and  valuable  experi- 
ments on  this  subject*  we  have  already  alluded.  The 
inquiries  of  the  other  observers,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  published,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  2d  and  Sth  points  mentioned  above.  To  their 
results  we  shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  any  account  of  in- 
quiries into  these  matters,  not  only  that  the  amount 
of  draught  be  correctly  stated,  but  also  that  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  work  done  be  accurately  de- 
scribed, for  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that 
we  draw  our  conclusions;  and  thus  two  difficulties 
occur  at  the  very  outset :  the  first  of  these,  till  lately, 
had  been  but  imperfectly  overcome — the  instrument 
(dynamometer)  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  draught  of  farm  implements  consists 
either  of  an  elliptic  or  a  spiral  spring,  whose  length 
or  width  varies  with,  and  thus  indicates  the  intensity 
of  the  strain  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  These 
variations  in  its  dimensions  are  magnified  and  com- 
municated by  a  system  of  compound  levers,  or  by 
means  of  rack-work  and  pinions,  to  an  index,  whose 
position  on  the  scale  over  which  it  travels  thus  repre- 
sents the  tension  which  the  spring  is  at  any  moment 
sufiering.  The  second  difficulty  alluded  to  still 
exists — we  are  still  in  want  of  an  instrument  which 
shall  each  moment  indicate  on  a  dial-plate,  as  in  the 
dynamometer,  l/ie  depth  and  width  of  the  sod  as  it  is 
being  cut  and  turned. 

We  have  slated  that  the  circumstances  connected 
with  our  inquiry  were  favourable  to  the  accuracy 
of  its  results:  the  land,  a  deep  and  firm  sandy  loam 
without  stones,  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
ploughing,  and  during  the  course  of  the  experiments, 
■which  occupied  three  days,  it  remained  in  one  con- 
dition as  to  dryness ;  no  rain  fell,  nor  did  the  sun 
shine;  hardly  any  wind  blew  which  could  affect  it  in 
this  respect  in  the  shghtest  degree — the  weather  was 
calm  and  clouded  the  whole  time.  All  the  experi- 
ments took  place  in  one  field,  and  thus  of  course 
none  of  them  could  have  reference  to  the  first  point 
of  inquiry  alluded  to  above.  This  field  had  a  slight 
inclination  ;  the  furrows  were  all  up  and  down  the 
greatest  ascent,  and,  excepting  where  the  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  draught  of  a  plough 


up  and  down  hill,  the  dynamometer  was  applied 
only  when  ascending  the  field.  The  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  cut  the  furrow-slice  of  the  right  dimen- 
sions ;  for  this  purpose  two  of  the  most  skilful  men 
we  could  obtain — the  one  accustomed  to  wiieel  and 
the  other  to  swing-ploughs — were  selected  as  plough- 
men ;  and  the  draught  of  the  ploughs  was  always 
taken  when  working  into  furrows  of  theirown  making, 
i.  e.  no  plough  was  tried  till  after  it  had  once  or 
oftener  gone  round  the  feering.  Considering  that 
ploughs  vary  greatly  in  the  width  of  their  respective 
wakes,  and  that  the  draught  of  a  wide  plough  would 
be  much  increased  by  its  having  to  work  into  a 
furrow  narrower  than  its  own,  and  vice  versa,  this 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned as,  in  a  degree,  affecting  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions,  that  there  were  rarely  any  other  persons 
than  the  observer  and  the  ploughmen  in  the  field 
while  the  inquiry  was  proceeding;  and  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  influence  the  value  attached  by  some 
minds  to  the  following  account,  we  must  mention  that 
he  was  certainly  prepossessed,  or,  if  you  viWl,  prejudiced, 
in  favour  of  the  swing  over  the  wheel-plough  as  a 
manageable  and  efficient  farm  implement;  he  has 
always  used  the  former — a  Scotch  plough  by  Fergu- 
son and  Clark,  of  .Stirling — on  his  own  farm,  and 
has  no  intention,  for  reasons  which  shall  hereafter 
be  stated,  of  altering  his  practice  in  this  respect. 

The  influence  of  prepossession  on  the  part  of 
the  observer  is,  however,  hardly  anything  when, 
as  in  this  case,  he  has  only  to  ascertain  the  di- 
mensions of  the  furrow- slice,  and  not  to  estimate 
and  record  the  draught  as  indicated  by  the  dyna- 
mometer. And  this  is  the  point  connected  with 
our  inquiry,  and  insuring  the  accuracy  of  its  re- 
sults, to  which  we  attach  most  importance.  The 
draught  of  the  ploughs  was  recorded  by  pencil  on 
paper,  not  by  the  observer  but  bi/  the  same  instrument 
which  indicated  it.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 


extremes  of  the  variations  in  the  draught  represented 
by  this  irregular  line  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the 
dynamometer ;  but  any  accurate  estimation  of  the 
position  of  such  a  line,  when  the  pencil  was  still 
oscillating  as  the  plough  proceeded  over  the  ground, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

o  -l  IS 


We  may  mention  that  the  field  in  which  these 
experiments  were  carried  on  was  a  one-year-old 
Clover  lea  ploughing  up  for  A7heat.  It  had 
borne  Wheat  the  previous  year,  for  which  the 
land  had  not  been  ploughed,  but  merely  culti- 
vated* about  3  inches  deep  ;  the  ground  was 
thus  somewhat  hard:  it  is  a  deep  siliceous  loam, 
above  the  quartzose  conglomerate  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone formation.  Two  parallel  lines  oO  yards  apart 
were  drawn  across  the  field,  including  that  portion 
of  it  which  was  considered  to  be  of  the  most  uniform 


.  I  texture.     The  plough  under  trial  was  taken  once  or 

in  refereiice  to  the  common  dynamometer,  and  even  |  oftener  tip  and  down  the   field,  round  the  feering, 
t^  that  also  which  has   been  improved  lay  Messrs.  \  the  dimensions  of  the  furrow-slice  being  carefully 


Cottam  and  Hallen — a  woodcut  of  which  is  annexed, 
and  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  at  page  593 
of  our  last  year's  volume — the  oscillations  of  the 
index  of  the  instrument  are  so  frequent  and  inces- 
sant— owing  probably  in  part  to  the  gait  of  the 
draught  animals,  but  chiefly  to  an  unevenness  in  the 
texture  of  the  soil— that  the  most  practised  and  dis- 
interested observer  can  rarely  feel  confident  that  he 
has  correctly  estimated  its  average  position  on  the 
scale. 


COTTAm'S   DYNAMO.METER. 

By  Mr.  Clyburn's  Dynamometer  however,  these 
oscillations,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  infinitesimal 
chance  of  a  fair  collation  and  correct  reduction  to 
average  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  are  registered 
on  paper  with  beautiful  and  minute  accuracy  at  each 
moment  of  their  occurrence.  The  woodcut  below 
gives  the  general  form  of  this  instrument : — 


*  The  Journal  of  tLe  English  Agricultural  Society,  p.  21 9,  vol.  i. 


Clyburn's  DTNA.-tioMEXEE. 

The  following  woodcut,  reduced  from  the  figure 
drawn  by  this  dynamometer  when  attached  to  a 
plough  at  work,  is  a  better  illustration  than  many 
words,  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  these  oscilla- 
tions in  its  draught. 

^V'e  can  estimate  wiih  tolerable  precision  here,  where- 
abouts between  parallels  4  and  5 — the  one  represent- 
ing a  draught  of  4  cwt.  and  the  other  one  of  5  cwt. — 
a  line  should  be  drawn — a  medium   between  the 


measured  at  intervals  to  get  the  ploughman  accus- 
tomed to  the  right  depth  and  width;  the  dyna- 
mometer was  then  attached  a  few  yards  below 
the  lower  of  the  above-mentioned  lines,  and  the 
wheels  communicating  motion  to  the  paper  on 
which  the  pencil  of  the  instrument  records  the 
draught  being  dropped  when  over  that  line,  and 
lifted  again  when  the  plough  reached  the  upper  one, 
a  correct  figure  of  the  tractive  effort  of  the  horses 
during  the  passage  of  the  plough  through  50  yards  of 
the  land  was  thus  obtained.  Halves  of  these  figures 
have  been  taken,  and  these  being  reduced  to  a  suit- 
able size  for  our  columns,  have  been  engraved  ;  and 
thus,  retaining  to  ourselves  the  office  of  describing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  different  trials 
took  place,  instead  of  presenting  to  them  a  rough 
estimate  of  their  draught  by  an  unpractised  observer, 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers 
the  depositions  of  the  ploughs  themselves  on  this 
subject. 

There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  an  agricultural  periodical  at  lueekly, 
intervals,  but  there  are  unquestionably  disadvan- 
tages also,  and  among  the  latter  is  the  necessity 
which  limits  impose  upon  us  of  parcelling  out, 
piecemeal,  any  lengthened  remarks  on  an  interesting 
subject,  instead  of  giving  tliem  in  a  more  connected 
form.  This  necessity  hinders  us  from  proceeding 
further  at  present,  as  we  otherwise  should,  with  the 
account  of  these  experiments.  AFe  shall,  however, 
resume  our  remarks  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible, 

BONE  MANURE. 
This  subject  has  been  agitated  during  a  course  of 
years,  and  by  writers  innumerabl?;  but  in  a  spirit  of 
generalisation  which  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions. Of  one  fact,  however,  we  may  rest 
assured — Bones  have  their  uses,  and  those  are 
very  important  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under 
particular  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  tliey  greatly 
promote  the  growth  of  Turnips.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Justus  Liebig's  "  Organic  Che- 
mistry," a  spirit  of  chemical  investigation  has 
been  excited  ;  Davy  iiad  paved  the  way  to  this 
advance,  but  his  efforts  were  made  at  a  period 
when  the  agricultural  body  was  in  high  feather, 
plumed  by  the  trophies  of  that  bane  of  hu- 
manity— war.  Necessity  has  subsequently  led 
to  research,  and  the  results  begin  to  be  seen. 

In  vol.  iv.  page  408,  "Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  there  is  a  short  article 
"  On  the  Solutionof  Bones  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for 
the  Purposes  of  Manure,"  by  the  Duke  of  Trtichmond.  He 
says,  "  On  my  own  farm,  which  is  light  sandy  soil,  I  tried 
one  acre  with  it ;  another  with  guano,  and  a  third  with 
stable-yard  dung.  Early  in  November,  I  had  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  each  drawn,  and  weighed  ;  the  heaviest 
crop  was  from  the  land  manured  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
though  it  did  not  cost  me  above  lis.  or  lis.  6d.  an  acre. 
I  understand  also  that  the  Turnips  came  into  rough  leaf 
sooner  on  that  acre  than  on  any  of  the  others." 


«  '■  Cultivated," 
grubber. 


.  e.,  "worked  by  the  cultivator,  scarifier,  or 
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The  above  is  the  recital  of  a  plain  fact — a  new  one  in 
the  experience  of  the  agriculturist,  and  worthy  of  re- 
cord ;  but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  causes.  Further  evi- 
dence of  the  certain  effects  of  bones  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Morayshire  Farmer's  Club,  p.  164—8, 
of  the  same  volume.  From  this  Report  it  appears — (the 
experiments  being  comparative),  1st.  "That  200  yards  of 
Turnips,  treated  with  bone-dust  and  sulphuric  acid,  at  an 
expense  of  17s.  6d.  per  acre,  yielded  976  lbs.,  or  13  tons, 
10  cwt.,  21  lbs.  per  acre;  whilst,  2d.  The  same  extent 
of  plant  manured  with  bones  singly,  at  the  expense  of 
38s.  per  acre,  weighed  only  825  lbs.,  or  11  tons,  9  cwt., 
21  lbs.  per  acre." 

The  method  of  applying  the  bones  in  No.  1.  is  thus 
detailed  by  Mr.  Geddes,  to  the  committee: — "On  the 
1st  June,  1842,  the  third  part  of  an  acre  was  measured 
off,  and  next  day  thrown  up  into  drills,  formed  deep,  and 
made  22  inches  wide.  On  the  same  day  a  bushel  of 
bones  was  sifted  fine  from  a  large  heap  of  mixed  drill  and 
dust ;  the  bones  were  then  weighed  and  found  to  be 
45  lbs. ;  they  were  then  placed  in  a  large  box  ;  22|  lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  being  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the 
bone-dust,  were  then  weighed  out,  and  applied  to  the 
bone-dust,  and  immediately  afterwards  67ilbs.  of  water. 
The  whole  was  then  stirred  about,  and  allowed  to  remain 
24  hours,  by  which  time  the  mixture  had  obtained  the 
consistency  of  fine  gruel,  and  the  particles  of  bones  were 
completely  dissolved,  with  few  exceptions.  At  this  time 
were  added  2200  lbs.  of  water,  or  100  times  the  weight 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  whole  mixture  then  appeared 
like  water,  and  was  carried  to  the  fields ;  the  expense 
standing  thus  — 

s.   d. 

1  bushel  of  sifted  bones  at  3s.  6(Z 3    6 

'■■"!22i]bs,  of  su'phuric  acid  at  l;irf.  per  lb.  .        .        .24 

•-"■  ■  Or  17*.  6d.  per  acre.  

5  10 

-  Independently,  then,  of  Other  and  more  recent  testi- 
monials,  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  communications,  two 
cases,  distinctly  stated,  as  evidences  of  the  utility  of 
bones  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  Turnip  plants  ; 
and  now,  as  a  practical  chemist,  brought  up  from 
infancy  as  it  were,  in  the  laboratory  of  my  father,  to 
whom  medicine  was  indebted  for  the  first  decided  im- 
provement, or  rather  perfecting  of  most  of  the  then 
important  "chemicals,"  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared in  a  very  loose  and  careless  manner,  I  have  to 
show,  by  a  few  simple  details,  bow  bones,  treated  as  de- 
scribed, must  act  upon  plants  which  they  bring  to  great 
and  early  perfection. 

Liebig  has  correctly  stated,  that  trustworthy  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  plants  will,  by  revealing  their  inorganic 
elements,  determine  the  manures  which  the  culture  ol 
each  requires  ;  and,  presuming  from  the  facts  recorded, 
that  bones  are  congenial  to  the  Turnip  plant,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  contains  and  requires  some  or  all  of 
the  elements  of  bones  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

Ox  bones,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
consist — 

Of  decomposable  animal  matter        .        .      51.0 

Pli'is|,tiate  Ol  lime 37.7 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ccbalk)    ....      10 
Phos[jhate  of  magnesia      ...         .1.3 

100.0 
The  decomposable  matters  are  fatty  or  oleaginous  and 
gelatinous  substances.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
.whether  the  decomposable  elements  are  available  or 
.otherwise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  tend  to  retard  the 
Operation  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  in  no  way  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  question. 

The  first  object  of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  in  order 
to  decompose  the  bones  completely,  is  to  distil  off  the 
.TOlatile  products  from  iron  vessels,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  gas  works.  Tbey  are  hea'ed  to  redness,  and  the 
results  are  a  quantity  of  impure  liquid  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (termed  in  the  old  nomenclature,  hartshorn),  and 
.with  it  much  black  fetid  animal  oil.  These  productions 
.show  that  the  "  fifty-one  parts  of  decomposable  organic 
matter"  comprise  the  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The  first  and  third,  that  is  por- 
tions of  them,  unite  and  form  water  ;  the  second  and 
fourth  constitute  ammonia,  and  both  together  are  carried 
off,  and  pass  into  receiving  vessels  attached  to  the  iron 
■tills  or  retorts.  The  inorganic  constituents  estimated  at 
49  per  cent,  remain  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  liquid  portion 
ceases  to  flow  off,  they  are  withdrawn,  while  at  a  full  red 
heat,  by  opening  the  front  plates  of  the  retorts,  when 
they  immediately  inflame  by  attracting  the  oxyg'-n  of  the 
open  air,  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  This  pro- 
cess of  combustion  carries  off  the  remaining  carbon  in 
the  condition  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  bones  un- 
altered io  form,  but  deprived  of  all  their  volatile  con- 
stituents. Such  was  our  first  process,  since  modified, 
perhaps,  during  the  lapse  of  30  years,  but  still  essentially 
tie  same. 

2.  To  any  definite  quantity  of  these  bones,  say  one  or 
two  hundred  weight,  placed  in  strong  wood  or  leaden 
vessels,  we  added  water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and  to 
float  an  inch  or  two  above  their  surface  after  they  had 
absorbed  the  fluid  to  saturation  ;  and  then  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (railed  oil  of  vitriol),  to  the  amount  of 
half  the  weight  of  the  bones,  stirring  the  whole  repeatedly 
with  a  wooden  oar,  and  superadding  cold  water  for 
several  days,  until  the  texture  was  entirely  broken  up,  as 
described  in  the  articles  quoted.  Here  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  result-i  of  the 
above  process,  by  which  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  chemical  constitution  of  burnt  animal  bones. 

In  the  first  place,  a  quantity  of  water  was  absorbed  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  certain  time  ;  then. 


upon  adding  gradually  and  cautiously  the  sulphuric  acid 
(stirring  all  the  time),  a  violent  efl^ervescence  was  created, 
evidencing  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  our 
Table  instructs,  that  100  parts  of  bones  contain  1-lOth 
— t.  e.,  10  lbs.  of  chalk — ciirbonate  of  lime  j  and  10  lbs. 
of  it  contain  about  5  7-lOths  of  lime,  and  4  3-10th8  of 
carbonic  acid.  Were  no  more  sulphuric  acid  employed, 
than  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  lime,  the  primary 
effect  would  be  the  expulsion  of  all  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  form  of  gas  or  air;  and  the  secondary,  though  simul- 
taneous effect,  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  about  10 
parts  of  sulphate  of  lime,  i.  «.,  artificial  gypsum.  Here 
we  obtain  knowledge  of  the  important  fact,  that,  by 
treating  bones  with  oil  of  vitriol,  we  convert  all  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  they  contain  into  gypsum  ;  and 
hence,  that  every  plant  which  requires  that  substance  as 
part  of  its  organisation,  will  be  assisted  by  acidulated 
bone-dust,  provided  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  poor 
in  this  material. 

3.  But  bones,  we  perceive,  contain  nearly  38  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  rather  of  subphosphate, 
wherein  53  or  54  percent,  of  lime  is  combined  with  about 
46  or  47  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  our  process,  the 
whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  the  subphosphate, 
were  decomposed  by  the  acid,  added  in  the  proportion  I 
have  stated  ;  and  thus  we  obtained  a  diluted  phosphoric 
acid,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  had  seized  upon  and 
combined  with  the  lime,  from  which,  by  superior  affinity 
it  had  expelled  the  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  here,  again, 
if  Turnips  require  phosphoric  acid,  bones  so  treated 
become  excellent  manure  for  them.  The  question  now 
arises.  Do  the  animal  matters  in  unburned  bones  perform 
any  important  part  in  the  manuring  process  ?  But  this 
question  time  and  experience  alone  can  decide. 

By  the  experiments  thus  detailed,  it  will  be  evident 
that  crude  bones  contain  the  vegetable  elements — oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon — but  in  a  condition  in 
which  they  mask  the  earthy  constituents,  and  are  them- 
selves little  inclined  to  decomposition  ; — that,  by  burning 
the  bones,  they  develope  ammonia,  but  retain  salts  of 
lime,  which,  combining  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  abun- 
dance of  liquid  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  of  precipitated 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  Our  process  might  be  made 
to  reveal  other  minutiEe,  of  little  importance,  however,  to 
the  question. 

It  is  by  teaching  the  causes  of  their  usefulness,  and  so 
teaching  economy  in  their  use,  that  such  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  the  fertilising  properties  of  manure  are 
useful ;  and  thus  we  see  the  importance  of  chemistry  and 
other  sciences  as  elements  of  agricultural  education. 

Above  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  heard  of 
the  German  agricultural  establishments  ;  and  from  that 
period  I  have  appealed  to  the  public,  the  landlord,  the 
tenant — to  persons  of  every  grade  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer,  endeavouring  to  show  that  agricul- 
tural seminaries  are  indispensable.  And  now,  in  this 
publication,  I  urge  the  inestimable  value  of  such  esta- 
blishments, wherein  not  only  all  the  plain  and  mechanical 
operations  of  the  farm  shall  be  diligently  and  practically 
taught  ;  but  the  process  of  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  of 
organic  substances,  and  of  manures,  shall  be  exhibited 
and  explained  by  faithful  lectures. 

Without  these  establishments  agriculture  must  remain 
merely  an  empirical  pursuit :  with  them,  provided  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  facts  will  be  elicited  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  raise  the  character 
of  British  agriculture  beyond  the  control  of  foreign 
competition. — J.  Towers,  Berks. 


GEO-AGRICULTURE  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

I  LATELY  pointed  out  the  effects  of  the  geological 
structure  of  different  parts  of  the  Vale  of  London  on  the 
amount  of  its  population  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, showing  the  influence  which  a  thick  or  thin 
deposit  of  the  drift  has  exercised  on  the  agriculture  and 
industrial  resources  of  its  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions. Let  me  now  draw  attention  to  the  subterranean 
agricultural  resources  which  this  tract  contains  fir  the 
improvement  of  its  surface.  These  consist  of  the  chalk 
and  clay  which  everywhere  form  its  substrata.  The 
depth  of  the  clay  is  too  great,  except  on  the  borders  of 
the  basin,  to  render  the  chalk  economically  available,  bv 
means  of  p'ts  sunk  on  the  spot,  after  the  Hertlordshin; 
method.  By  means,  however,  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
Grand  Junctioi  and  Paddington  Canals,  chalk,  either 
from  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  or  Berkshire,  is  within  easy 
distance  of  every  part  of  the  district.  The  chalk  of  all 
these  localities  has  been  used  with  success  on  some  of 
the  more  modern  inclosures  from  the  plain  of  Hounslow 
Heath  ;  rendering  subsequent  dressings  of  animal  and 
vegetable  manure  more  effective  and  permanent  on  this 
land,  which  was  previously  a  great  devourer  of  dung,  the 
effects  of  which  were  only  seen  on  one  crop. 

I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  state  the  difference  in  the 
chencical  composition  of  the  chalk  from  these  different 
localities,  but  the  farmers  have  recognised,  in  practice, 
a  difference  which  they  describe  by  the  terms  "  fat"  and 
"dry;"  the  former  belonging  to  the  chalk  brought 
down  the  Thames  from  above  Windsor,  the  latter  to 
that  from  Harefield.  If  the  qualities  thus  described  in- 
dicate, as  is  probable,  different  proportions  of  argil- 
laceous and  siliceous  earth,  combined  with  calcareous 
matter,  it  happens,  most  opportunely,  that  each  variety 
of  chalk  is  most  accessible  to  those  soils  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted — the  fat,  to  the  light  soils  lying  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Batb  road,  the  dry,  to  the  heavy  soils 
intersected  by  the  canals  before  mentioned. 

The  success  attending  the  use  of  chalk    on  the  new 


inclosures  has  not  led  to  its  adoption  on  the  old  land  so 
extensively  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  so  accustomed  to  pile 
on  London  dung  that  they  despise  all  other  manures, 
which  contain  merely,  or  principally,  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  plants. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  saturated  as  most  of 
this  land  is  with  ammoniacal  tcanure,  and  carbonic  acid, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
occasional  use  of  chalk,  lime,  bones,  and  London  clay. 
In  this  we  find  the  deductions  of  theory  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  long-established  practice,  upon 
soils  of  similar  quality — the  sands,  loams,  and  gravels  of 
the  drift  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  the  light  soils  of  that  district  have  been  increased 
in  value  during  the  last  60  years,  by  marling  and  claying. 
I  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  marl  is  nothing  but  the 
solid  chalk,  or  transported  chalk  rubble,  sufficiently  pure 
to  be  burned  for  lime  ;  and  the  clay,  this  same  chalk 
rubble,  mixed  with  a  valuable  proportion  of  clay  or 
loam.  It  is  sometimes  called  yellow  clay,  to  distinguish 
itfromthe  blue  clay,  which  is  the  till, orunstratifiedboulder 
clay,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  fragmentary  chalk,  clay 
generally  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  mass,  but  cal- 
careous matter  occasionally  predominating.  The  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  varieties  which  are  most  calcareous 
— lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  drift — except  where  con- 
tortions of  the  strata,  or  denudation  of  the  upper  beds 
have  brought  it  near  the  surface;  it  has  been  less  used 
than  the  yellow  clay,  which  occupies  a  higher  place  in  the 
drift.  In  those  parts,  however,  where  it  has  been  used,  it 
has  been  found  superior  to  any  other,  not  only  upon  the 
sands  and  gravels,  but  upon  loamy  soils  as  strong  as 
those  of  Herton  and  Harmondsworth,  in  Middlesex. 
Even  in  the  Fleg  Hundreds,  where  the  soil  is  such  that 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  least  required,  it  has  been 
used  with  advantage.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  con- 
tain sufficient  calcareous  matter  ;  for  chalk  brought  from 
a  distance  is  also  used  there  upon  land  which  has  been 
clayed.  In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  in  general  more  deeply  covered,  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  cliffs,  on  which  the  sea  is  making 
such  rapid  encroachments.  That  raised  at  Trimmingham 
costs  the  farmers  Is.  for  a  three-horse  load  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  is  carried  three  or  four  miles  inland.  Such 
is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  that  when  I  assured 
an  extensive  farmer  in  the  interior,  having  abundance  of 
the  transported  chalk  rubble,  both  pure,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  yellow  clay,  upon  his  own  land,  that  the  valleys 
excavated  in  the  drift  must  in  several  places,  and  among 
others  on  his  own  farm,  have  cut  down  nearly  to  the- 
level  of  this  blue  clay,  so  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
finding  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  surface,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  A  pit  of  it  in  such  a  situition  would  he  a 
fortune."  The  London  clay  does  not  occur  in  Norfolk 
between  the  chalk  and  the  drift,  but  in  Suffolk  ;  besides 
all  the  varieties  already  enumerated,  it  has  long  been  ex- 
tensively used,  and  with  great  advantage,  and  con- 
tributes, with  the  shelly  beds  of  the  crag,  which  in 
Norfolk  are  too  feebly  developed  to  have  an  agricultural 
influence,  to  increase  the  confusion  in  which  the  terms 
marl  and  clay  are  involved. 

Now,  the  blue  till  resembles  much  a  mass  of  London 
clay,  mixed  with  lumps  of  chalk.  The  London  clay  has 
contributed  largely  to  furnish  its  argillaceous  portions,  as 
appears  by  its  bouldered  fossils,  imbedded  in  the  mass  ; 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  a  mixture  of  London 
clay  and  chalk  would  produce,  on  the  sands,  gravels,  and 
bams  of  the  drift  in  Middlesex,  the  same  effects  which  it 
produces  on  those  soils  in  Norfolk  ;  while  in  Suffolk  the 
London  clay  itself  is,  on  such  soils,  found  beneficial. 
I  know,  again,  that  in  Norfolk  a  dressing  of  lime,  to 
the  extent  of  3  chaldrons,  98  bushels  per  acre,  is 
found  to  work  more  rapidly  than  the  unburnt 
chalk  marl  from  which  it  is  made.  I  know,  also, 
that  the  best  application  of  chalk,  clay,  and  marl, 
has  been  found,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  compost  with  dung  ;  that  they  are  used 
not  as  substitutes  for  dung,  but  as  auxiliaries  to  it ;  and 
that  one  of  the  objections  to  those  heavy  clayings  and 
marlings,  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  is  that  they 
require,  in  order  to  make  them  work,  a  heavy  mucking, 
which  the  resources  of  the  farmer  will  not  enable  him  to 
command.  On  the  sands,  gravels,  and  loams,  then,  of 
the  vale  of  London,  which  have  been  heavily  dosed  with 
dung  for  a  long  series  of  years,  there  is  every  encourage- 
ment to  try  dressings  of  London  clay  alone;  London 
clay  and  chalk,  in  compost;  London  clay  and  qu'cklime, 
in  compost ;  London  clay,  chalk,  and  dung,  in  compost. 
The  chalk  is  easily  procurable  by  water  carriage,  and 
the  clay  is  rarely  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface  than 
15  to  20  feet. 

Such  are  the  geological  resources  which  the  vale  of 
London  Cf)ntain8  for  the  improvement  of  its  lighter  soils. 
The  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  improving  its 
heavy  soils  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. — J. 
Trimmer. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Failure  oj  Allotment  System. — In  a  late  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  you  justly  observe,  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  allotment  system  to  the  labourer  is  no  longer  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  but  matter  of  fact  and  history.  It  is 
equally  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  soil,  in 
letting  allotments  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  labourers, 
confers  a  kindness  upon  them  without  injury  to  his  land, 
or  pecuniary  loss  to  himself.  Experience  shows  that 
spade  husbandry  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  the 
plough — that  a  greater  proportionate  quantity  of  manure 
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is  supplied  by  the  labourer  than  the  farmer ;  and  the 
rent,  to  say  ihe  least,  is  as  punctually  paid  by  the  former 
as  the  latter.  If,  therefore,  a  system  offering  such  reci- 
procal advantages  should  fail,  it  follows  almost  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  that  the  failure  must  beattributed  to 
some  want  of  judgment  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out. 
Only  two  instances  of  failure  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, both  of  which  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  In  the 
first,  the  allotments  were  let  to  manufacturing  workmen 
at  a  high  ren^,  they  paying  heavy  rates  in  addition  to 
tlieir  rent.  In  the  second,  the  rent  was  very  high,  and 
the  distance  between  the  residences  of  the  tcniints  and  the 
allotments  was  so  great  as  to  be  very  inconvenient.  My 
own  experience  of  the  system,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
competent  person.'',  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  principles  must  be  more  or  less  kept  in  view  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  system,  viz.  : — The  quantity  of 
land  no  more  than  the  labourer  and  his  family  can  culti- 
vate after  ths  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  rent,  including  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
and  repair  of  fences,  such  as  a  farmer  would  give  under 
a  similar  letting.  The  situation  of  the  allotments  within 
a  moderate  distance  ;  the  nearer  the  better  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  tenants.  The  tenants,  assured  by  the  terms 
of  occupancy  t-f  tlie  permanency  of  their  tenure,  so  long 
as  they  offend  not  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  do 
not  become  permanent  paupers,  and  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  their  allotments  faithfully.  Bearing  these  principles 
in  mind,  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  allot- 
ment system  will  everywhere  prove  a  blessing,  and  be  en- 
titled to  take  for  its  motto — 

"  It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  andhimthat  takes."— G. 

Blowing  Saii'Is. — "Q.  Z."  may  obtain  the  information 
he  desires  on  application  to  "A.  B.,"  No.  131,  High- 
street,  South:impton. 

Artificial  Ei/ff-Hatcher. — Your  correspondent  "  Sessi- 
ma,"  [Gardeners^  Chronicle,  Nov.  30th),  asks,  "  Can  any 
one  inform  us  of  the  success  of  this  instrument .'  Is 
there  more  than  one  kind  of  it  ?"  At  the  late  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Smithfield  Club,  there  was  an  ingenious 
machine  for  this  purpose,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bermingham, 
and  called  the  Portable  Couvoise.  It  is  made  of  tin, 
contained  in  a  wooden  case — is  very  portable,  and  the 
price  very  moderate,  as  a  machine  capable  of  hatching 
two  dozen  eggs  may  be  had  for  3/.  35.,  or  4/.  As.  The 
machine  is  in  extensive  use  in  France — not  only  for 
game,  but  on  the  farm-yard. — S.  IV. 

lials. —  Last  week,  as  Mr.  Arnold,  farmer,  of  this 
place,  was  taking  in  a  small  Wheat  rick,  he  found  about 
the  middle  of  it  a  nest  of  young  rats,  containing  29,  all 
about  the  size  of  mice.  The  old  one  was  seen,  but  made 
her  escape,  unluckily  for  the  owner,  she  being  so  good  a 
breeder. — Joseph  Hudson,  Appleby,  Leicestershire. 

The  AUolmenl  System. — It  is  generally  known  that  the 
Allotment  System  is  very  frequently  condemned  by  the 
farmer,  particularly  if  carried  to  more  than  a  limited 
extent ;  so  that  its  advocates  have  had  to  fight  against  a 
strong  body  of  opponents  ;  for  the  meetings  called  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  labourer  invariably  consist 
three-fourths  of  farmers.  I  well  remember  attending  a 
meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  in  a  small  village,  about 
six  years  ago,  when  every  farmer  present  rose  with  his 
objection  ;  some  saying  that  if  the  landlord  let  the  hi- 
bourer  land,  he  would  be  making  the  labourer  too  inde- 
pendent of  the  farmer  ;  and  others  said  that  it  would 
be  an  inducement  to  dishonesty,  for  they  would  be 
likely  to  rob  the  farmer's  granary  for  seed  to  crop  their 
own  land  with.  In  reference  to  the  last  charge,  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  village  where  I  heard  these  animad- 
versions, from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  men  had  been  un- 
employed (or  the  past  month,  yet  not  one  instance  of 
dishonesty  could  be  brought  forward  on  which  to  ground 
it.  Surely  if  idleness  and  starvation  bring  not  dis- 
honesty, we  may  rely  upon  industry  and  comlort  not 
being  its  cause.  I  think  the  farmers  in  this  case  are 
their  own  enemies.  On  the  Bromham  Hall  estate,  about 
twelve  years  since,  a  certain  inclosed  field,  containing 
about  30  acres,  had  long  lain  idle,  in  want  of  a  tenant ; 
at  length  the  steward,  not  finding  a  tenant,  offered  it  to 
any  of  the  farmers  of  the  villase  if  they  would  pay  the 
rates  of  it.  No  farmer  would  accept  of  it.  The  labourers 
of  the  village  hearing  of  this  went  to  the  steward  and 
offered  a  rent  for  it,  aiid  the  land  was  granted  them  ; 
and  this  land,  which  was  considered  by  the  farmers  not 
worth  accepting,  grew  the  second  year,  in  the  hands  of 
the  labourers,  40  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre,  I  have 
received  many  proots  of  the  good  and  happiness  this 
one  piece  of  land  has  produced,  which  is,  and  I  hope 
may  be  for  many  years  to  come,  in  the  hands  of  the 
labourers ;  this  now  gives  them  happy  homes  and  warm 
firesides.  We  find  now  that  the  labourer  grows  more 
corn  per  acre  than  the  farmer  ;  and  if  you  ask  the  far- 
mer why  it  is  ?  he  will  tell  you  that  they  can  better 
attend  to  it  than  the  farmer  !  What  a  pity  that  a  farmer 
should  be  allowed  more  land  than  he  is  able  to  attend  to ! 
In  viewing  a  report  which  I  have  from  one  of  the  Earl 
de  Grey's  estates  of  last  harvest,  the  best  crops  grown 
by  the  farmer  did  not  average  40  bushels  per  acre, 
while  several  of  the  crops  under  spade  husbandry 
averaged  55  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  Allotment  System 
to  be  well  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  that  the  landlord 
take  an  interest  in  it ;  for  until  such  is  the  case  it  will 
always  be  too  much  bridled  to  be  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  our  farm  labourers.  And  why  should  not  the 
labourer  have  the  land  at  the  same  price  per  acre  as  the 
farmer? — their  20s.  for  the  ground  is  just  as  good  as 
another's  ;  but  I  find  at  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford's, 
as  well  as  several  other  land  proprietors,  the  land  which 
is  let  to  the  labourer  is  charged  from  50j.  to  60s.  per 


acre,  which  when  held  by  the  farmer  was  but  20s.  to 
30s.  per  acre.  Perhajis  some  correspondent,  more  able 
th:in  myself,  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  reason  why 
such  a  dilference  is  made  between  the  farmer  and 
labourer.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  report  of  an  examination  of  the  farm  tenantry 
of  a  village  containing  600  souls  :  — 
The  result  of  the  examination  by  the  landlord.  Nov.  23,  1843. 
Mr.  A.  holdiug  a  farm  of  300  acres,  employs  3  men  and  1  boy. 
Mr.  B,  ,,  ,,  200      ,,  ,,        10  men. 

Mr.  C,  ,,  ,,  300      ,,  ,,  2  men. 

Mr.  D,  ,,  „  200      ,,  ,,  6  men  and2  boys 

Mr.  E,  ,,  ,,  100      ,,  ,,  !  boy. 

Mr.  F,  „  ,,  100      „  ,,  5  men  and  1  bny. 

Mr.  G,  ,,  ,,  50      „  ,,  3  men  ar)d  2  boys 

— John  Crete.  [Will  our  correspondent  be  kind  enough 
to  excuse  this  abridgment  of  his  communication  ? — it  is 
forced  upon  us  by  want  of  room.] 

Floj;. — The  direct  application  of  manure  to  the  Fla.t 
crop  is  found  to  be  injurious,  unless  indeed  in  the  case  of 
liquid  manure,  which  is  occasionally  employed  by  the 
Flemings  when  the  land  is  deficient  in  fertility  ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil  should  be  pre- 
viously in  the  necessary  state  as  regards  fertility.  You 
will  see,  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kane,  of  Dublin,  published 
as  an  appendix  to  my  Essay  on  Flax  Cultivation,  that 
when  cultivated  exclusively  for  fibre,  the  Flax  and  Hemp 
plants  are  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  is  commonly 
supposed  ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  they  do  exhaust  the  soil;  and  in  estimating 
the  profit  to  he  derived  from  their  caltivation,  some  de- 
duction on  this  head  should  be  made,  which  Mr.  Dick- 
enson has  overlooked  ;  however,  it  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  result.  The  water  in  which  FUx  is  steeped 
possesses  highly  fertilising  properties  when  allowed  to 
run  over  Grass  land  ;  and  the  Grass  on  which  the  Flax 
is  spread  is  also  found  to  be  materially  improved  by  the 
matters  washed  off  by  the  rains.  These  advantages  will 
be  a  slight  set-off  against  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by 
the  growth  of  the  crop. — John  Sproule. 

An  Amateur  of  Agriculture  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer  might  not 
be  domesticated  and  milked,  as  well  as  the  goat,  the  cow, 
and,  as  we  see  in  other  countries,  the  reindeer,  camel,  &c.  .' 
The  writer  has  long  kept  one  or  two  milk  goats,  merely 
on  the  surplus  of  a  kitchen-garden,  with  a  little  hay  in 
the  winter  ;  but  if  an  animal  equally  useful  could  be 
found,  something  between  the  goat  and  ox  tribe  in  size 
(whether  of  the  deer,  or  llama,  or  alpaca  kind),  it  wonld 
prove  a  great  acquisition  to  such  as  have  a  little  patch  of 
ground  attached  to  their  cottages.  But  even  if  none  better 
can  be  found,  the  goat  would  prove  eminently  useful  to 
every  cottager  j  and  certainly  it  would  be  far  preferable, 
if  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  were  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  different  breeds  of  useful  animals,  or  birds, 
instead  of  keeping  such  pets,  or  rather  pests,  as  lap-dogs, 
and  sometimes  large  mastiffs,  who  endanger  all  those  who 
come  near  their  homes. — A  Friend  to  Rational  Amuse- 
ments. 

Wild  Boar  .Breed.— With  reference  to  "J.  T.'s" 
inquiries  respecting  his  sow  of  the  wild  boar  breed,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  cross  her  with  a  Chine'^e  boar. 
If  he  can  meet  with  one  of  the  black  variety  it  will  be 
probably  best.  The  young  ones  will  be  very  nice  small, 
hardy,  compact  porkers.  Her  wildness  may  be  soon 
overcome  by  keeping  her  in  a  stye,  in  which  by  any 
simple  contrivance  she  can  be  shut  out  from  the  interior,- 
If  kept  very  hungry,  she  will  soon  become  familiarised 
with  the  person  who  feeds  her,  and  like  all  wild  animals, 
become  bold  and  impudently  familiar.  I  have  had  the 
wild  boar  so  tame  that  at  two  and  three  years  old  he 
would  follow  me  anywhere  like  a  dog,  and  come  when 
called.  Do  you  know  "  J.  T.'s  "  direction .'  — 
W.  D.  F.  [We  have  not  yet  received  the  drawing  you 
allude  to.] 

Dibbling  3Iachine. — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
Mr.  Mechi's  letter  on  Newberry's  Dibbling  Machine.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  its  working  this  autumn,  and 
can  bear  out  Mr.  Mechi  in  all  he  says  about  it.  In  one  or 
two  instances  I  have  known  it  purchased  by  individuals, 
and  let  out — the  4-row  one  at  3s.  per  acre,  and  the  5  at 
3s.  6d.  It  has  been  made  use  of  very  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kenilworth,  where  the  proprietor  of 
the  machine,  I  believe,  is  a  tailor :  they  have  generally 
sown  about  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Miles,  near 
Bristol,  has  tried  two  pecks  to  the  acre  with  this  machine, 
and  is  to  report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the 
result  of  his  experiment. — Jean  Baplisle. 

Drainage.  —  I  am  desirous  of  draining  a  piece  of  wet 
heavy  land,  with  either  stone  or  t  les,  by  placing  the 
top  of  the  draining  materials  18  inches  at  least  below  the 
surface  of  the  soi',  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  some 
of  your  practical  correspondents  will  favour  me,  through 
your  columns,  with  simple  and  practical  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  tenacity  and  wetness  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  so  as  to  know  what  distance  the  drains 
should  be  apart  to  effectually  draw  off  all  stagnant  and 
superfluous  water,  and  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit  from  the  land  during  succeeding  years.  I  shall 
also  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  what  is  the  greatest 
and  least  fall  that  should  be  given  to  stone,  tile,  or  pipe- 
drains  respectively,  with  the  sizes  of  them  that  are  most 
suitable  for  soils  of  different  degrees  of  tenacity  ;  also 
the  kind  of  covering  that  should  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  draining  materials,  particularly  in  wet  subsoils 
of  a  sandy  nature  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what 
kind  of  soil,  situation,  and  other  circumstances  each  of 
1  the  above  kinds  of  materials  are  best  adapted  to,  accom- 
panied with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  advantages 
attending  the  use  of  either  of  them  as  regards  cheapness, 
effectiveness,  and  durability.  — E.  B.,  Stamford.  [Un- 
less your  land  is  very  steep,  you  will  do  right  to  take 


the  greatest  fall  you  can  get;  and,  if  this  does  not 
amount  to  G  inches  in  a  chain,  you  had  better  use  tile* 
—  not  stones.  Pipe  tiles  will  probably  answer  your  pur- 
pose ;  Bufiicieot  time  has  not,  however,  yet  elapsed  since 
they  were  brought  into  use,  to  test  their  efficiency  satis- 
factorily. The  size  of  the  tile  should  depend,  not  on  the 
tenacity  of  the  soil,  but  on  the  average  fall  of  rain  per 
annum  in  your  neighbourhood.  \\  to  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter is  amply  sufficient  in  most  districts  of  England. 
There  cannot  be  more  important  subjects  for  the  atten- 
tion of  our  correspondents  than  those  which  you  suggest.] 

Flax. — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  Mr.  Dick- 
son's letter,  in  your  Paper  of  the  llth  inst.,  recommend- 
ing an  extended  cultivation  of  Flax  in  England  ;  and  to 
.your  judicious  remarks  on  it.  I  have  not  yet  had  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  Mr.  Dickson,  but  have  long  cor- 
responded with,  and  obtained  much  valuable  information 
from  him.  His  account  of  net  profit  is  certainly  not 
explained  with  that  clearness  and  accuracy  which  all 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject  so  much  require. 
The  Irish  acre  is  a  fifth  more  than  ours  ;  this  circum- 
stance reduces  the  net  profit  of  his  averages,  to  the  En- 
glish calculator,  from  21/.  to  16/.  per  acre.  That  certain 
crops  of  Flax  in  Ireland  average  21/.  per  acre,  indepen- 
dent of  all  expenses,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  from 
two  visits  that  I  made  to  that  country,  expressly  for  in- 
formation, T  learned  that  5/.  to  10/.  was  about  the  ave- 
rage n3t  profit  in  general.  This  is  what,  I  conceive, 
Mr.  Dickson  intended  to  convey  ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  for  amending  his  statements.  Now,  taking  5/, 
(ihe  lowest  sum),  as  the  clear  profit  upon  an  acre  of  Flax, 
it  amounts  to  much  more  than  the  average  acreable  profit 
of  other  crops  ;  for,  during  the  past  seven  years,  few 
farmers  have  gained  10s.  per  acre  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
occupiers  of  200  acres  have  seldom  realised  700/.,  exclu- 
sively by  farming,  during  the  past  seven  years.  Such 
being  the  fact,  Mr.  Dickson's  advocacy  of  Flax-culture 
is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and,  in 
directing  attention  to  the  obtaining  of  the  lesser  sum,  I 
am  confident  that  the  greater  will  soon  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  farmer. 
With  a  soil  and  climate  so  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Flax,  good  management  alone  is  necessary  to 
render  success  certain.  But  where  the  seed,  of  which 
Mr.  Dickson  takes  no  notice,  is  made  the  primary  ob- 
ject, the  crop,  even  under  ordinary  treatment,  amply 
remunerates,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  Report, 
to  which  I  hope  you  will  afford  publicity  through  the 
columns  of  your  Gazette,  in  common,  I  trust,  with  every 
other  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  kingdom.  Because 
nothing  is  required  but  a  fair  and  dispassionate  investi- 
gation to  insure  for  the  poor  that  employment,  and  for 
the  agriculturists  those  advantages,  so  clearly  developed 
in  the  Report,  several  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made,  with  myself,  will  be  in  London  during  the 
first  week  in  February,  and  be  ready  to  afford  further 
information  to  parties  desirous  of  personal  communica- 
tions. Our  address — Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross. — 
John  TVarnes,  Jun. 

Dairy  Manaqement.  —  \n  a  late  Number,  "A  Sub- 
scriber "  says  that  an  Alderney  cow  would  not  cost  near 
so  much  to  keep  as  those  large  beasts  usually  kept  by 
milkmen.  I  have  now  one  small  milch  Alderney  and 
two  large  Durhams,  and  the  Alderney  will  eat  nearly  as 
much  as  the  other  two. — A  Yeoman. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Potatoes. — They  have  been  applied  to 
pastures  here  on  a  stiff  gravelly  clay  incumbent  on 
chalk,  for  many  years  past ;  they  are  London  coal  ashes 
sent  to  a  neighbouring  port  in  large  quantities,  in  a  finely 
sifted  state.  Six  chaldrons  per  acre,  at  ()S.  per  chaldron,- 
has  been  the  spring  dressing.  The  effect  in  wet  seasons 
is  decisive  ;  the  Grass  is  abundant,  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  White  Clover  and  the  lesser  trefoils.  If  the 
succeeding  season  should  be  dry  the  crop  is,  perhaps, 
rather  burnt  than  benefited  by  the  application  ;  the  be- 
neficial effect,  however,  is  only  suspended  until  the  next 
wet  season.  In  any  case  the  Moss  is  destroyed.  I  beg 
leave  here  to  observe,  on  another  subject,  that  your  cor- 
respondent who  stated  a  few  weeks  since  that  Potatoes 
left  in  the  ground  would  not  be  injured  by  frost,  has, 
probably,  by  this  time,  seen  occasion  to  change  his 
opinion.  A  field  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  yet 
undug,  was  examined  this  morning,  and  the  Potatoes 
at  various  depths,  from  4  to  6  inches,  in  all  the  hills  ex- 
amined are  quite  spoiled.  They  are  soft  and  shrivelled, 
and  on  being  cut  across  and  squeezed  yield  juice  like  an 
Orange. — A  Kentish  Subscriber, 

Guano. — Y'ou  have  noticed  (p.  58),  the  inconclusive 
argument  of  Mr.  Davis  against  the  use  of  guano,  who 
supposes  that  because  this  manure  does  not  restore  to  the 
soil  the  same  weight  of  materials  as  have  been  abstracted 
from  it,  that  therefore  it  must  be  comparatively  worth- 
less. Now,  we  are  told  that  in  Peru  it  is  by  the  mere 
addition  to  them  of  guano  that  certain  barren  sands  are 
made  to  produce  anything.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident 
the  great  bulk  of  the  vegetable  produce  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  atmosphere, — J.  S.  Henslow. 

The  Plough. — I  find  that  in  your  description  of  this 
implement  you  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  theory  of 
its  form  which  was  entertained  by  the  late  Rev.  W,  L. 
Rham,  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Plough,"  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  was  awarded,  were  published  ;  for  we  should 
then  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  views  of  so  distiii- 
guisbed  an  agricultural  writer  and  mechanician  upon  this 
intricate  subject.  His  theory,  I  believe,  was,  that  the 
mould-board  of  best  form  is  formed  thus: — Lay  down  a 
straight  line,  of  convenient  length,  for  a  mould-board,  in 
the  position  of  that  edge  of  the  turf  about  which  it  turns; 
then,  at   one  extremity,  and   on  one  side  of  it,  draw  a 
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horizoatal  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  turf;  and,  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  other 
extremity,  draw  another  line  of  similar  length  at  right 
angles  to  it,  upwards,  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  horizon; 
and  connect  these  two  offsets  by  straight  lines  joining 
similarly  placed  points  in  each.  The  surface  thus 
formed  is  the  mould-bosrd  required.  Till  one  can  see 
the  reasoning  on  which  this  opinion  was  founded,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  appreciate  it  correctly  ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Society  should 
publish  the  writings  of  Mr.  Rham  on  this  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  how  this  form  can  be  defended  ;  I  only 
send  this  notice  of  it  to  you  in  order  to  supply  an  omis- 
sion in  your  articles  on  this  subject J.C.M. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Pleuro-pnennionia, — The  mutual  insurance  of  your 
farmers  against  the  losses  occasioned  by  this  distemper, 
I  consider  to  be  highly  useful ;  but  I  fear  at  the  same 
time  that,  in  case  this  sickness  exhibited  itself  on  a  larger 
scale,  that  then  such  a  measure  would  be  of  no  avail,  on 
account  of  the  immense  losses  which  it  would  occasion. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  with  regard  to  the  measure  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  that  if  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  stopping  this  distemper  at  the  first  instance  of 
its  appearance,  there  is  little  probability  of  putting  an 
end  to  it  in  its  future  more  alarming  progress.  A  century 
ago  it  seems  to  have  existed  in  Prussia;  and  even  now  in 
Holland,  where  it  first  appeared  in  1833,  I  must  consider 
it  to  have  become  so  general  and  hereditary  a  distemper 
among  cattle,  that  the  proposed  measure  of  slaughtering 
a  whole  herd  is  impracticable.  I  only  mentioned  it,  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  too  late  as  yet  to  apply  this 
measure  in  your  country.  That  many  difUculties  would 
be  put  in  its  way,  and  that  it  should  not  be  approved  of 
by  the  owners  of  stock,  is  a  fact  which  equally  took  place 
in  this  province;  hut  it  was  approved  of  by  Government, 
and  of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  submit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  and  besides,  the  restitution 
of  the  estimated  value  gave  to  such  a  proprietor  the 
means  of  purchasing  other  cattle,  of  which  he  would 
bave  been  deprived,  in  case  his  stock  had  perished  one 
after  another  in  consequence  of  the  disease.  I  hope  you 
will  find  means  for  the  translation  of  the  Treatise  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  you  ;  it  has  been  very 
much  approved  of  in  the  Veterinary  Institutions  in 
Prussia,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will  obtain  the  same 
opinion  with  your  medical  men  in  that  line.  Accept  ray 
best  wishes,  tliat  efficacious  measures  may  be  introduced 
for  the  preservation  of  your  live-stock,  so  valuable  a  por- 
tion of  your  national  wealth,  from  this  dreadful  dsease. 
— C.  Vis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  Holland. 


Societies. 

HIGHLAND   AND   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  a  late  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Highland  Society 
a  paper  on  Converting  Sau'dust  ijito  JManure,  by 
Mr.  Bishop,  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  was  read  by 
David  Milne,  Esq.  For  several  years  back,  the  author 
has  been  desirous  of  discovering  some  method  by  which 
sawdust  might  be  converted  to  some  more  useful  purpose 
than  it  is  generally  applied  to  ;  and,  under  the  idea  that 
it  might  be  employed  as  a  manure,  he  was  led  to  make 
several  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  this  might  be  most  effectually  accomplished. 
He  had  noticed  that  undecomposed  sawdust,  especially 
that  from  resinous  trees,  had  an  injurious  effect  on  vege- 
tation ;  and  his  object  was  therefore  to  discover  some 
cheap  method  by  which  it  might  be  more  quickly  decom- 
posed, and  thereby  become  fitted  to  promote  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  first  attempt  made  with  this  view,  was 
to  reduce  the  sawdust  to  ashes,  by  spreading  it  over  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  land,  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
and  to  set  fire  to  it,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  peat-moss. 
Owing  to  wet  weather,  only  the  half  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  no  perceptible  benefit  was  produced  on  the  ensuing 
Grass  crops  ;  but  a  crop  of  Oats,  after  the  land  had  lain 
four  years  in  Grass,  showed  a  marked  superiority  in 
those  places  where  the  sawdust  had  been  burnt.  Having 
beard  of  the  fertilising  properties  of  powdered  charcoal, 
the  author  was  led  to  conceive  that  the  object  he  had  in 
view  would  be  most  readily  attained  by  converting  the 
sawdust  into  charcoal,  by  partially  excluding  the  air 
during  combustion.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  a 
certain  quantity  of  well-burnt  lime-shells,  which  were 
mixed  up  in  layers  with  sawdust,  the  latter  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  it  could  be  obtained  ;  the  whole  was  then  covered 
over.  In  a  few  days  the  mass  became  ignited,  especially 
towards  the  top  and  sides  of  the  heap.  Wherever  the 
flame  burst  forth,  an  additional  quantity  of  sawdust  was  from 
time  to  time  laid  on,  and  thus  the  process  was  continued 
till  interrupted  by  wet  weather.  In  other  instances,  the 
lime-shells  were  broken  into  smaller  pieces  than  in  the 
former  experiment,  and  mixed  with  the  sawdust  in 
oblong  heaps  ;  a  method  by  vihich  an  equal  quantity  of 
sawdust  was  carbonised,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
turn  over  and  mix  the  heaps  while  the  burning  continued, 
and  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  ashes  was  produced  amon" 
the  charred  dust  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  When  this  carbonised  dust  was  applied,  alon" 
with  lime,  to  Grass,  Potatoes,  and  corn  crops,  the  result 
proved  highly  satisfactory  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  its 
beneficial  effects  were  more  obvious  the  second  year  than 
the  first.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  purchasing 
lime-shells,  and  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  charred  dust  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  lime  used  in  the  process  of  charring,  another  me- 


thod was  adopted,  namely,  by  preparing  two  or  three 
fire-heaps  of  brushwood,  which,  after  they  had  burned 
for  some  time,  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  saw- 
dust ;  wherever  the  fire  broke  out  to  any  extent,  addi- 
tional sawdust  was  applied,  and  this  was  continued  from 
day  to  day  ;  a  thick  coating  being  laid  on  in  the  evening, 
which  was  partly  raked  off  again  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  retain  a  regular  thin  covering,  through  which  the 
air  could  pass,  to  carry  on  the  burning  within  the 
heaps.  By  this  method  Mr.  Bishop  has  converted  into 
charcoal  (!00  bushels  this  season,  and  it  has  been 
applied  in  different  ways  to  Turnips,  and  also  used  as  a 
top-dressing,  partly  by  itself,  and  partly  in  mixture  with 
guano,  ammoniacal  water,  malt  cummings,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  in  all  these  cases  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  more  or  less  apparent.  The  aptness  of  this  sub- 
stance to  imbibe  the  fertilising  properties  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, the  ammonia  of  byres  and  stables,  and  the  effluvia 
of  confined  and  unhealthy  habitations,  is  a  circumstance 
which  entitles  it  to  much  consideration.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  sawdust,  when  taken  from  the  mill, 
should  be  deposited  in  a  dry  airy  shed,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  imbibe  and  retain  moisture — a  circumstance 
which  greatly  impedes  the  process  of  charring.  By  the 
above  process,  it  is  calculated  that  sawdust  may  be  con- 
verted into  this  useful  manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  Id. 
per  bushel. 

The  2d  communication,  from  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  St. 
Madoes,  relating  to  a  Neio  Variety  of  Barley,  was  read  by 
P.  Bojle,Esq.  In  July,  1838,  Mr.  Noble  observed  a  single 
earof  Barley  in  a  field,  of  the  Dunlop  species,  whichjfrom  its 
marked  difi'erence  from  those  around  it,  as  well  as  from 
any  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  be  supposed  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  new  species.  When  ripe  this  ear  was  se- 
cured, and  the  following  year  the  grains  were  sown  in  a 
garden,  when  it  was  found  that  the  produce  retained  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  ear.  The  seed  continued 
to  he  preserved  and  sown  for  several  successive  seasons, 
till  in  1842,  about  2  qrs.  were  obtained.  This  was  sown 
in  a  field,  a  portion  of  which  was  at  tbe  same  time  sown 
with  early  English  Barley,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  comparative  earliness  of  the  two  varieties, 
but  also  with  the  view  of  determining  their  comparative 
productiveness.  The  result  was,  that,  in  respect  to 
earliness,  the  English  had  the  advantage  by  three  or  four 
days  ;  but  in  regard  to  productiveness  the  new  variety 
had  a  marked  superiority,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  1 1  bolls, 
or  66  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  English  did  not  exceed 
7s  bolls,  or  35  bshs.  per  acre.  A  result  equally  favourable 
was  obtained  by  various  individuals  who  had  procured  seed 
of  this  new  kind  for  trial — the  produce,  in  one  instance, 
being  at  the  rate  of  14  bolls  per  acre.  Its  superiority  to 
the  early  English  Barley,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  seemed  obvious  to  every  one  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  comparison.  The  distinctive  marks 
of  this  new  variety  are — 1st,  the  glossy  whiteness  of  the 
straw,  which  remains  up  to  the  time  of  ripening  without 
the  least  tinge  of  brown,  a  colour  more  or  less  observable 
in  all  the  other  varieties  ;  2d,  the  strength  of  the  straw, 
which  is  much  greater  than  in  the  common  kinds  ;  and 
3d,  the  greater  distance  of  the  grains  from  each  other 
than  in  the  ordinary  varieties  ;  so  that,  for  example,  an 
ear  of  the  new  variety,  with  12  grains  on  each  side,  will 
be  found  fully  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  one 
with  the  same  number  of  grains  in  either  the  Chevalier  or 
early  English  Barley.  The  advantages  of  this  Barley  are 
— its  superior  productiveness,  its  length  of  straw,  its 
tillering  properties,  the  distance  from  each  otlier  at  which 
the  grains  are  placed  in  the  ear,  which  is  a  recommenda- 
tion in  damp  climates,  as  the  moisture  is  not  so  easily 
retained    as  in  a  compactly-constructed  ear. 

The  next  paper,  on  Sheep-ivashing ,  with  a  description 
and  model  of  a  pond  for  washing  sheep,  by  Mr.  R.  Boyd, 
Inverleithen,  was  read  by  Dr.  Mercer.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  sheep  are,  in  general,  imperfectly  washed  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  process  is  less  understood  or 
attended  to  than  almost  any  other  subject  connected  with 
the  management  of  live  stock.  In  proof  of  this  he  affirms 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  fleeces,  in  the 
process  of  scouring  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer,  to 
suffer  a  reduction  in  weight  of  not  less  than  one-half. 
The  mode  of  washing  sheep  ought  to  be  regulated,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  com- 
position with  which  they  are  salved.  In  America,  where 
artificial  salves  are  seldom  employed,  Mr.  Bojd  found 
that  sheep-farmers  never  washed  their  sheep  in  a  running 
stream,  but  in  a  pond,  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
number  of  sheep  to  be  washed.  After  a  few  scores  had 
been  carefully  hand-washed,  the  water  in  the  pond 
assumed  the  appearance  of  soap-suds,  when  the  rest  of 
the  sheep  were  made  to  swim  across,  and  were  twice 
dipped  in  their  passage,  by  which  it  was  found  that  the 
fleeces  were  completely  freed  from  every  kind  of  impurity, 
although  still  of  a  dusky  hue  ;  this  also  was  removed  by 
causing  them  subsequently  to  swim  across  a  pool  of  clear 
water,  by  which  the  fleece  was  rendered  of  a  pure  white 
colour.  From  repeated  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  washing,  as  admirably  adapted  for  flocks  which 
have  been  salved  with  the  artificial  yolk-salve,  the  author 
strongly  recommends  thai  a  similar  method  should  be 
practised  in  Scotland,  instead  of  river-washing,  that  is, 
merely  swimming  the  sheep  across  a  running  stream  or 
gently  flowing  pool,  which  can  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  wool  which  has  been  salved  with  tallow,  or  oil  of 
any  kind.  For  this  purpose,  he  advises  that  every  store- 
farmer  should  construct  a  pond  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  the  extent  of  his  stock,  in  a  situation  not  only  con- 
venient for  collecting  the  flocks,  but  where  it  can  be 
easily  filled  from  some  adjoining  stream.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  owing  to  tbe  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 


ponds  are  constructed,  afid  when  animal  or  vegetable 
oils  have  been  used  in  salving  without  being  previously 
saponified,  the  alkaline  earth  in  solution  with  the  water, 
and  also  that  raised  from  the  bottom,  is  not  found  to 
possess  sufficient  power  to  saponify  the  greasy  matter 
contained  in  the  wool.  The  result  in  such  a  case  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  ;  but  the  evil  may  be  remedied  by 
mixing  a  quantity  of  fuller's  earth  with  the  water  of  the 
pond.  During  the  operation  of  washing,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water  should  be  kept  running  into 
the  pond,  to  supply  the  place  of  what  is  carried  off  by  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  which  have  been  washed.  Having 
been  collected  on  the  margin,  the  sheep  are  seized  one  by 
one,  pulled  into  the  water,  turned  on  their  backs,  drawn 
from  side  to  side,  &c.,  and,  after  being  dipped  over  head 
and  ears,  are  assisted  up  the  sloping  bank.  They  ought 
then  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  till  relieved,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  water  taken  up  by  the  fleeces, 
and  as  soon  as  a  slight  appearance  of  steam  begins  to 
issue  from  their  bodies,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  swim' 
through  a  pool  of  clear  water,  as  free  from  current  as 
possible,  so  that  the  wool  may  float  loosely  around  the 
animal,  and  allow  any  remaining  impurities  to  escape. 
If  the  pond  be  filled  with  water  several  days,  or  rather 
weeks,  before  it  is  required,  the  change  the  water  under- 
goes by  exposure  to  the  air,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
operation  ;  and  if  a  quantity  of  urine — the  larger  the 
better — be  thrown  into  it  the  morning  of  the  washing 
day,  it  will  be  found  to  form,  along  with  the  fuller's 
earth,  an  admirable  solution  for  extracting  such  sub- 
stances used  in  smearing  as  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  in  getting  discharged  from  the  fleece.  From 
numerous  experiments,  the  author  finds  that  a  great  ad- 
vantage arises  from  the  pond  being  of  small  size,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  consequently  small,  an  effect  owing  to 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  solution  contained  in 
the  pond.  He  also  recommends  that  a  solution  of  soda- 
ash  should  be  used,  as  that  commodity  is  now  compara- 
tively cheap.  It  may  also,  he  thinks,  be  an  advantage 
to  have  the  pond  lined  with  Larch  deals.  By  adopting 
this  method  of  sheep-washing,  Mr.  Boyd  has  obtained 
fleeces  of  great  purity  and  beauty  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion- 
that  if  generally  followed,  the  Scottish  fleece  would  ob- 
tain a  character  for  purity,  which  unfortunately  it  has  not 
hitherto  attained. 

Staddle  Frame  for  Corn- Slacks. — The  next  commu- 
nication related  to  an  improved  frame  for  corn-stacks, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  inventor,  J.  Stewart  Hep- 
burn, Esq.,  of  Colquhalzie,  was  explained  by  Mr.  Slight. 
The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  avoid  the  defects  of 
stethel  frames  as  usually  constructed  ;  these  defects  being 
chiefly,  that  they  are  built  of  much  heavier  timber  than  is 
necessary,  by  which  they  are  rendered  ponderous  and 
unwieldy,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  speedy  decay  from 
exposure  to  the  weather.  Mr.  Hepburn  has  found  that 
frames  of  sufficient  strength,  and  capable  of  lasting,  under 
ordinary  exposure,  15  or  20  years,  may  be  made  of 
small  Larch  coated  with  tar,  a  tree  of  6  or  8  inches 
diameter  at  the  root  slit  up  by  the  saw,  affording  four  or 
six  pieces  for  the  frame,  the  two  pieces  nearest  the  root 
being  reserved  for  the  exterior  circumference.  In  order 
that  the  frame  may  be  rendered  easily  portable,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  put  under  cover  when  unemployed,  it  is 
constructed  in  halves,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by  sub- 
stituting for  one  strong  transverse  central  beam  a  pair  of 
light  ones,  one  to  each  half  of  the  frame,  to  lie  in  contact 
across  the  centre  pillar,  the  halves  being  bound  together 
when  on  the  pillars  by  hasps  and  staples.  Thus  con- 
structed, the  demi-frames  can  be  readily  moved  without 
injury  by  two  men  into  any  out-house  or  loft,  secure 
from  the  weather  until  required  for  the  harvested  corn  ; 
the  pillars  being  laid  in  sets  (if  desired)  by  the  side  of 
the  barn  wall.  The  construction  is  very  simple  and 
unexpensive. 

MARKETHILL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[We  conclude  our  Report  from  last  week.] 

The  discussion  upon  the  management  and  cultivation 
of  the  Flax-crop  was  then  introduced. 

The  Chairman  said — I  think  there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  saying  much  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  the  proper  cultivation  and  management  of  the  Flax- 
crop  ;  for  it  is  a  lottery  in  which  I  fear  you  are  all  too 
much  disposed  to  enter.  At  the  same  time  I  see  some 
symptoms  of  public  opinion  coming  round  to  what  I  have 
been  always  stating,  that  'for  an  average  of  years  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  ci)eap  land  and  cheap  labour 
of  Russia,  in  the  coarse  Flax  there  produced.  But 
the  more  this  is  felt,  the  more  important  it  becomes 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  every  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  what  we  do  grow,  so  as  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Dutch,  who  pay,  in  some  degree,  rent  and 
taxes  more  resembling  our  own,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, we  can  compete  with  a  better  chance  of  success  ; 
but  even  in  this  case,  unless  the  p'*ice  obtained  is  very 
extravagant,  I  think  when  the  crop  is  cultivated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  farmer's  stock,  by  even  one 
cow,  there  is  scarcely  any  price  that  can  be  obtained 
which  will  compensate  for  that  loss,  as  the  farmer  not 
only  loses  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  for  the  present 
season,  but,  if  Cobbett's  calculation  be  right,  that  a  cow 
will  manure  an  acre  of  land  in  the  year,  the  loss 
is  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  the  milk  and  butter  for  the 
present  season,  but  the  farmer  loses  an  acre  of  Potatoes 
the  succeeding  year,  and  all  the  crops  which  ought  to 
follow.  To  have  the  rent  paid  by  milk  and  butter  I 
think  ought  to  satisfy  any  farmer,  and  have  a  moderate 
portion  of  riax,-besides  grain,  pigs,  poultry,  and  Pota- 
toes, all  for  his  own  use ;  and  to  show  that  this  might 
be  done,  I   beg  to  instance  Jas.  Rolleston,  who,  with 
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four  cons,  has  paid  double  liis  rent  by  his  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  John  GilUland  has  paid  more  than  one  year's 
rent.  Samuel  Loudon,  who  is  present,  said  he  could 
pay  one  year's  rent  by  his  cows,  one  by  his  Flax,  and 
one  by  his  grain  ;  and  being  asked  what  he  sold  off  bis 
farm  iist  year,  said  13/.  worth,  which  proved  what  he 
said.  I  have,  from  these  statements,  been  anxious  to 
persuade  farmers  to  limit  the  quantity  of  Flas  grown  to 
one-tenth  of  their  farm.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the 
charge  against  the  Flax  crop,  of  leaving  no  manure,  is  not 
Btriotly  a  fact;  for  the  seed  of  the  Flai  is  excellent  feed- 
ing for  cattle,  and  the  Flax-water  is  a  powerful  manure  ; 
but  then  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  people 
to  take  the  trouble  of  availing  themselves  of  these  capa- 
bilities. It  is  now  twelve  years  since  1  first  directed  atten- 
tion to  this,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the 
farmers  on  this  estate,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  half  a  dozen  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
practise,  in  this  particular,  what  I  then  recommended  ; 
but  in  the  present  day  old  prejudices  are  much  shaken 
by  the  numbers  of  new  things  which  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  have  been 
proved  to  be  useful  improvements;  and  I  have,  there- 
fore hopes,  that  if  Doctor  Kane,  who  has  made  the 
nature  of  this  crop  a  subject  of  laborious  and  scientific 
research,  shall  be  induced  to  let  us  know  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  that  a  suitable  impression  will  be 
made  upon  all  present,  and  the  value  of  his  remarks 
be  duly  appreciated.  If  we  were  to  shoot  a  bird,  and 
find  the  stomach  full  of  grain,  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  it  lived  upon  that  food.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  find  certain  substances  in  the  Flax-water,  we  con- 
clude that  these  substances  have  been  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  plant.  What  these  substances  are  it  be- 
longs to  science  to  inform  us  of,  and  after  hearing  from 
Dr.  Kane  what  science  points  out,  we  shall  then  come 
with  more  advantage  to  the  consideration  of  practical 
results,  and  what  steps  we  ought  to  take.  There  were, 
some  time  since,  considerable  discussions  going  on  in  the 
public  papers  as  to  the  average  produce  of  this  crop  per 
acre,  s'atute  measure,  in  which  a  calculation  of  mine, 
that  4  Civt.  was  a  fair  estimate,  was  frequently  referred 
to  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  made  many  inquiries 
to  ascertain  whether  I  had  been  correct  or  otherwise, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  comes  as  near 
the  truth  as  any  general  estimate  can  possibly  be  made. 
I  beg,  geptlemeo,  now  to  request  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  such  observations  as  Dr.  Kane  may  be  kind 
enough  to  make. 

Dr.  Kane  said  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  acceding 
to  Mr.  Blackei's  request  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
explain  to  the  farmers  present  the  principles  upon  which 
the  employment  of  the  refuse  of  the  Flax  crops,  as  manure, 
is  proposed.  It  is  really  very  simple  ;  and  he  felt  satis- 
fied that,  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  so  much  activity 
and  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, it  only  required  that  the  reasonableness  of  any 
practice  should  be  shown  in  order  that  its  adoption  in 
practice  might  be  secured.  Every  farmer  present  was 
aware  that  crops  exhausted  the  soil ;  that  the  plants  take 
out  of  the  ground  a  number  of  materials,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  a  similar  material  to  the  ground,  in 
order  to  keep  up  its  fertility ;  therefore,  the  manure 
which  the  farmer  puts  in  with  or  before  his  seed,  is,  in  a 
degree,  the  raw  material  of  which  the  grown  crop  is  to 
made.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  plant  as  the  seed 
itself.  When  the  farmer  sells  and  sends  away  his  grown 
crop,  to  be  used  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  or 
Oats,  or  Potatoes,  he  therefore  sends  away  and  sells  the 
essence  of  the  manure  which  he  had  put  into  the 
ground;  and,  as  he  thus  gets  paid  for  the  manure,  when 
it  is  exhausted,  he  must  put  in  as  much  more  for  the 
next  crop,  which  i?  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Flax,  there  is  the  important  pecu- 
liarity that  it  is  not  eaten,  and  hence  does  not  return  to 
the  land  any  manure  in  the  ordinary  way,  whilst  it  takes 
out  of  the  soil  just  the  same  materials  as  Oats  or 
Potatoes,  so  that  it  is  really  a  very  exhausting  crop,  if 
we  only  look  to  the  growing  of  it.  But  the  Flax  crop 
differs  from  other  crops  in  this,  that  the  value  of  Oats 
or  Potatoes,  and  all  food  crops,  depends  on  what  they 
take  up  out  of  the  ground,  whilst  the  valuable  part  of 
the  Flax  is  the  fine  fibre,  or  thread,  which  has  taken 
nothing  out  of  the  ground.  If  you  burn  away  a  bundle 
of  Flax- straw,  it  will  leave  behind  a  large  quantity  of 
white  ashes,  which  consist  of  the  different  substances 
which  the  plant  took  out  of  the  ground.  But,  if  you 
burn  away  a  bundle  of  well-dressed  Flax,  it  will  leave  no 
ashes.  Now,  what  have  become  of  the  ashes  ?  They 
have  evidently  been  carried  off  with  the  waste  parts  of 
the  plant  in  the  steeping  and  dressing.  They  are  thrown 
away  ;  and  yet  they  are  the  materials  of  which  the  plant 
had  robbed  the  soil,  and  which  should  be  given  back  to 
the  soil,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  fertility.  To  the  prac- 
tical farmer  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
recollect  this  principle — that  the  fibre  or  valuable  part  of 
the  Flax  is  not  formed  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  but 
that  the  materials  which  the  plant  takes  out  of  the  soil 
are  all  found  in  the  steep-water  and  in  the  chaff,  and  that, 
if  these  be  returned  to  the  soil,  they  will  restore  its  fer- 
tility, and  that  thus  the  Flax  crop  may  be  rendered  one 
of  the  least  injurious  to  the  ground,  and  most  remune- 
rative to  the  farmer.  I  am  aware  that  there  ars  many 
persons  here  ready  to  speak  as  to  the  practical  use  of 
Flax  steep-water  as  a  manure.  I  shall",  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  having  thus  stated  the  principle  on  which 
it  rests.  The  Flax  crop  can  be  rendered  little  or  not  at 
all  exhausting  by  a  proper  use  of  its  residues  as  manure; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  unless  these  residues  be 
thus  economised,  the  Flax  crop  is  one  of  the  most  severe 


the  land  can  have,  and  that  the  loss  of  substance  to  the 
soil  is  actually  greater  than  with  a  corn  or  Potato  crop. 

Since  the  meeting  Mr.  Blacker  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Kane,  in  reply  to  some  queries 
of  his  relating  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed  of  the  Flax  :  — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  noticed  the  subject  of  the 
ripiningand  collecting  the  seed  of  Flax,  asit  is  importHnt 
that  farmers  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  ex'endirig 
my  views  beyond  their  proper  licuit.  As  long  as  the  Flax 
is  grown  for'its  fibre,  the  ligneous  tissue  being  formed 
from  air  and  water,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  may  be 
counteracted  by  restoring  to  the  soil,  by  means  of  the 
Flax  water,  what  had  been  taken  away.  But  when  Flax 
is  grown  for  food,  or  for  seed — when  this  seed  is  sepa- 
rated by  rippling,  then  it  becomes  like  Wheat  or  any  food 
crop.  The  formation  of  the  seed  takes  from  the  soil  nitro- 
gen and  phosphate,  which  are  consumed  in  use,  and  cannot 
be  returned  to  the  soil.  Hence  the  economy  of  the 
residual  Flax  products  as  manure  refers  to  the  crop  as 
grown  for  fibre,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  growth  for 
food  or  seed  ;  these,  like  Wheat  or  Potatoes,  should  pay 
independently  for  the  good  they  take  out  of  the  land. 
The  Fla^-chaff  is  certainly  in  itself  very  intractable, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  it  looks.  When  steeped,  all  that 
is  of  any  use  is  dissolved  out;  and  the  dry  chaff,  when 
worked  up  along  with  fermenting  stable-dung,  will  pass 
into  a  good  mould.  The  chaff  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance compared  with  the  Flax-water,  which  certainly 
holds  dissolved  nine-tenths  of  all  that  the  plant  derived 
from  the  ground.  Robeut  Kane." 

"  To  William  Blacker,  Esq." 

Mr.  Byers,  of  Mowhan,  being  called  on,  said — Sir, 
although  you  might  have  selected  some  other  person 
more  capable  of  speaking  on  this  important  subject  than 
I  can  be  expected  to  do,  yet,  notwithstanding,  as  far  as 
my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  system  goes,  I  will 
submit  them  to  the  meeting.  It  is  true  I  have  for  a 
series  of  years  past  been  a  practical  grower  of  Flax, 
and  in  a  great  measure  closely  connected  with  the  trade; 
and  when  the  expression  "  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
Flax"  is  named,  it  stimulates  a  desire  either  to  give  or 
receive  instruction  on  this  all-important  subject.  The 
growth  and  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ireland  has  given  rise 
of  late  to  numerous,  and,  as  1  think,  illusory  modes  and 
systems  for  the  farmer's  practice,  some  of  which  were 
recommended,  many  years  back,  by  people  brought 
from  Holland  by  the  old  Linen  Board.  Next  came  our 
Belgian  friends,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ 
ten  about  their  celebrated  system.  Their  instructions 
have  been  held  out  as  a  great  toon  to  Irish  farmers  ;  and 
as  far  as  neat  pulling  and  good  handling  go,  I  would  give 
them  credit  ;  but  when  they  proceed  to  combing  and 
scraping,  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  farmers 
it  is  quite  enough  for  them  to  grow,  handle,  and  scutch 
well,  and  leave  spinners,  who  make  pounds  where  far- 
mers only  m?,ke  pence,  to  dress  and  prepare  it  as  they 
like  themselves,  which  they  can  do  as  cheap,  or  cheaper 
than  most  of  the  farmers.  The  Flax  Improvement  So- 
ciety  boast  that  they  have  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  im- 
portant  information  to  the  farmers  in  this  country  ;  but, 
to  convince  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  credit  this  as 
sertion,  I  will  make  a  bet  with,  or  send  out  a  challenge 
for  the  sum  of  51,  or  \0l.  to  the  Belgian  oi 
Belfast  agents,  that  such  is  not  the  fact  ;  and 
to  test  the  matter,  let  us  compete  from  a  plot  of  ground 
equally  divided,  for  who  can  raise  the  most  and 
best  Flax  at  the  least  expense,  which  I  call  the  good  old 
way  ;  and  to  the  practical  illustration  of  this  "  good  old 
way,"  I  will  produce  you  a  sample  of  Flax  grown  by  my- 
self,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  handled  according  to 
my  own  old  Irish  system.  [Two  bundles  of  very  fine 
Flax  were  here  produced,  amid  great  cheering.]  There 
is  another  system  called  the  Courtrai  system,  and  a  more 
vain  invention  could  not  be  proposed.  It  is,  to  pull  the 
Flax  and  to  stack  it  by  for  the  first  year,  water  it  then 
and  stack  it  by  to  the  next,  and  so  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  would  just  inquire,  How  could  farmers  adopt 
this  plan,  and  what  remuneration  would  there  be  derived 
from  such  a  process  ?  Suppose  a  farmer  would  grow  a 
quantity  of  Fhx  worth  6s.  or  7s.  a  stone,  and  adopt  the 
above  system,  it  could  not  remunerate  him.  Besides 
it  is  impossible,  almost,  for  the  farmers  always  to  ascer- 
tain, when  the  Flax  is  in  a  green  state,  whether  it  will  be 
of  a  good,  middling,  or  a  bad  quality.  I  would,  then, 
invite  the  farmers  to  follow  the  old  plan,  with  every  im- 
provement possible  in  draining,  keeping  the  ground  in  a 
proper  state,  ridges  as  level  as  possible,  &c.  Take  every 
pains  to  have  it  well  grown,  and  neatly  handled  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  keep  it  as  strong  as  possible;  such  a  mode 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  "  good  old  way,"  and  if  this  system 
do  not  pay  the  farmer  better  than  any  other,  I  am  much 
mistaken.  This  is  the  system  adopted  by  me,  as  a  prac- 
tical grower  of  Flax  for  the  last  30  years.  Mr.  Byers 
then  handed  in  the  following: — 

"  Challenge. — There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  question  the  good  done  by  the  Bel- 
fast Flax  Society,  in  sending  men  to  Belgium  to  learn 
their  mode  of  cultivating  the  Flax  plant,  and  afterwards 
going  round  the  country  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  new 
plan.  We  confess  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  doubts  of  the  utility  of  these  measures  ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  the  matter  fairly  to  trial,  we  challenge  the  Be'- 
fast  Society  to  send  a  man  to  our  farms,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  when  we  will  make  a  fair  division  of  a  plot  of 
our  Flax  land — the  one-half  thereof  to  be  cultivated  as 
such  person  may  prefer,  the  other  half  we  will  cultivate 
according  to  our  own  system — or,  we  will  make  a  fair 
division  of  a  portion  of  our  Flax  crop  when  growing, 
should  the  person  from  the  Flax  Society  prefer  it :  and 


we  are  willing  to  pay  him  whatever  he  can  make  of  his 
portion,  net  money,  more  than  we  make  of  ours,  if  the 
Society  will  pay  us  in  like  manner,  should  we  make  more 
out  of  our  portion  than  he  shall  have  made  of  his  ;  and 
in  order  to  guard  against  any  unnecessary  expense  in 
preparing  the  Flax  for  market,  it  is  proposed  that 
a  person  be  mutually  chosen  to  superintend  and  re- 
gul  ite  such  expenses.  If  the  Society  accept  this 
challenge  we  will  engage  to  afford  every  ('acility  in  our 
power  in  grassing  and  watering  the  crop,  or  properly 
preparing  the  land  ;  and  further,  we  are  willing  to  bet 
any  sum  not  exceeding  10/.,  that  we  shall  make  as  much 
of  our  half  as  the  person  from  the  Society  will  make  of 
his — the  Flax  when  dressed  to  be  taken  to  the  same 
market,  and  buyers  appointed  to  fix  the  price,  who  shall 
be  above  suspicion  of  favouring  any  party. 

(Signed)  "  Samcel  Byers,  Drumgeare. 

"  Jami!s  M'Connell,  Cornecrew. 

"19th  December,  1844." 

Many  other  gentlemen  present  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  join  in  this  challenge,  and  the  Chairman  said 
—  I  think  I  may  say  for  his  lordship,  in  his  absence,  that 
he  takes  the  greatest  in'eres'  in  whatever  interests  his  te- 
nants ;  and  as  they  seem  so  determined  on  carrying  this 
challenge  into  effect,  I  think  he  will  join  them  in  their 
wager.particularlyasthis  was  themode  of  trial  he  himself 
formerly  proposed  to  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society 
— well  knowing  that  the  only  real  mode  of  settling  all  dis- 
putes about  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  the  crop  was 
by  bringing  it  in  this  manner  to  the  proof — who  could 
realise  the  most  money  out  of  the  same  article  similarly 
treated.  He  hoped  that,  in  thus  supporting  his  lord- 
ship's tenants,  neither  his  lordship  ncr  himself  would  be 
accused  of  doing  or  saying  anything  to  disparage  the 
Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  or  to  undervalue  the 
laudable  exertions  they  were  using  to  improve  the  culti- 
vation and  management  of  the  Flax  crop.  His  own 
opinion  was,  there  was  something  likely  to  be  gained  by 
the  challenge,  let  who  would  win  it,  for  it  would  insure 
the  greatest  possible  care  and  attention  on  all  sides,  and 
truth  would  be  established,  which  would  be  a  great 
matter,  for  it  must  be  evident  there  was  no  use  in 
attempting  to  instruct,  when  the  people  to  be  taught 
denied  the  eapabilily  of  those  sent  to  teach  them.  He 
would,  in  the  meantime,  call  on  those  who  had  any  ex- 
perience in  making  use  of  the  seed  for  cattle-feeding,  or 
the  Flax-water  for  manure,  to  state  the  results  of  their 
experiments. 

Mr.  Hugh  Andrews,  of  Corromannon,  said — In  the 
present  year,  I  had  14  bushels  of  Flax-seed  sown  on  3a. 
3a.  of  land,  Irish  plantation  measure,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  bolls  amounted  to  65  cwt.  Last  season  I  had 
22  cwt.  of  bolls,  which  I  made  into  meal,  and  gave  to 
six  pigs,  three  calves,  and  two  horses.  The  meal  givea 
to  the  horses  I  mixed  with  Potatoes.  Eight  calves  were 
also  fed  with  it  till  May,  or  whatever  time  they  were 
turned  on  the  Grass.  The  pigs  were  fed  from  the  1st  of 
June  till  the  latter  end  of  July.  Thistles  pulled  out  of 
the  different  crops,  boiled  along  with  the  Flax-seed 
meal,  make  an  excellent  food ;  and  Cabbage,  also  boiled, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  Potatoes.  I  sold  five  of 
the  pigs  in  Tanderagree  market  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  for  22/.  Is.,  and  the  other  one  I  kept  for  breed- 
ing ;  and  I  expect  to  feed  a  great  many  more  this 
season,  having  so  much  more  of  the  Flax-seed  meal  for 
that  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  stock  were  fed  on  Flax-seed  meal  alone,  but  it  was 
used  to  render  inferior  feeding  palatable,  and  the  quantity 
I  have  saved  this  year  is  the  best  proof  that  I  am  weU 
satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

Mr.  William  King,  of  Corromannon,  then  rose  and 
said  — Respecting  the  using  of  Flax-water,  I  have  had 
two  trials  of  it,  and  found  benefit  by  it.  I  had  one  acre 
of  two-year-oltl  lea,  which  I  got  flooded  with  Flax-water, 
and  I  had  a  double  quantity  of  Oats  on  it  the  next  sea- 
son, compared  with  its  usual  produce  for  fifteen  years 
previous.  Last  season  I  had  a  field  of  about  two  acres, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  I  dressed  one  acre 
of  it  with  about  twenty  barrels  of  lime,  and  procured 
Flax-water  for  the  remainder.  The  portion  to  which  the 
Flax-water  was  applied  carried  the  best  crop,  by  30s., 
and  if  we  count  the  cost  of  the  twenty  barrels  of  lime, 
and  the  labour  attending  its  application,  it  will  amount 
to  about  30s.  more.  With  respect  to  furrow-draining, 
I  had  about  an  acre  that  had  not  been  in  crop  for  twelve 
years,  in  consequence  of  its  wet  and  spouty  condition, 
and  having  no  fall  for  cross-drains,  any  attempt  to  dry 
it  was  considered  impracticable.  I  have,  however,  tried 
the  improved  plan,  with  the  drains  fifteen  feet  apart,  and 
it  is  now  dried  sufficiently  to  bear  a  good  crop,  having 
last  year  earned  an  excellent  crop  of  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Samitel   Loudon,   Hamilstonbawn When  I 

first  took  into  consideration  the  use  of  Flax-water,  my 
Flax-pools  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  expensive  to  try  the  experiment,  and  I, 
of  course,  applied  the  water  to  a  small  portion  of  ground, 
off  which  I  had  taken  a  crop  of  Oats.  The  next  year  I 
planted  the  field  with  Potatoes,  when  the  advantage  of 
the  Flax-water  was  quite  apparent,  the  portion  of  the 
field  to  which  it  had  been  applied  carrying  a  double  crop. 
Nor  was  the  effect  confined  to  the  Potato  crop.  It  was 
easily  discernible  in  the  succeeding  crop  of  Flax.  Last 
season  I  was  more  particular  about  the  water,  and  bad  it 
carefully  put  over  a  part  of  a  field  from  which  I  reaped 
55  stocks  of  Oats,  producing  128  stones.  Of  the  part 
not  watered,  I  reaped,  also,  55  stocks,  but  the  produce 
was  only  96  stones.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  judicious 
management,  I  might  have  increased  this  produce  con- 
siderably, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  the  good 
opinion  I  entertain  of  the  application  of  Flax-water  ta 
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be  Buch  that,  had  I  no  other  means  of  procuring  it,  1 
would  pay  for  the  carrying  it  to  my  fields  in  tin  cans. 

The  Chairman  now  said  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Small  to  enliven  the  company  with  his 
annual  s6ng,  which  he  gave  with  his  usual  success,  and 
received  the  customary  compliment  of  having  his  health 
proposed  from  the  chair,  and  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  company. 

It  being  now  very  late,  Mr.  Blacker  thought  it  best 
not  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  upon  guano,  and  gave 
the  concluding  toast  of  "  Our  next  merry  meeting  ;" 
when  all  the  company  separated  with  the  greatest  good 
order  and  propriety,  nor  was  there  a  single  circum- 
stance took  place  to  interrupt  the  harmony  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening. 

It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  time  did  not  permit  the 
discussion  upon  guano  to  take  place,  as  it  has  got  into 
so  much  repute  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  I  have  as- 
certained that  Mr.  Blacker  would  have  stated  that  he 
had  proof  of  the  Peruvian  guano  remaining  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  give  Oats  and  Italian  Rye-grass  in  suc- 
cession, but  that  he  had  not  the  same  experience  of 
Ichaboe  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  would  recommend  Po- 
tatoes to  be  planted  on  the  Turnip-ground,  which  that 
manure  had  been  put  upon,  and  that  if  as  much  land 
was  put  now  under  Turnips  as  under  Potatoes,  there 
would  never  be  any  want  of  manure  felt  hereafter,  as  the 
Turnips  would  give  manure  for  both  crops,  and  that,  as 
Lord  Gosford  had  offered  to  send  the  guano  this  year, 
to  this  extent,  it  was  downright  folly  for  the  tenants  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  best  mode  of  using  it, 
when  applied  by  itself,  was  to  break  it  into  a  Sue  powder, 
and  then  mix  it  effectually  wiih  fine  mould,  burned  clay, 
or  turf  mould,  which  latter  was  the  best  of  all,  and  then 
sow  it  btoad-cast  on  the  field  when  fully  prepared  for 
drilling,  and  in  forming  the  drills  the  guano  would  be 
so  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  that  no  bad  effect  would 
arise  from  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

The  two  green  crops  coming  in  succession  would 
effectually  clean  the  land,  and  put  it  in  heart.  Weeds 
are  the  destruction  of  half  the  farmers  in  this  country, 
owing  to  allowing  the  seeds  of  Thistles,  Coltsfoot,  and 
Ragweed  to  be  carried  over  the  land  by  the  wind.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  pull  up  these  noxious  weeds  as  soon 
as  the  grain  is  cut,  when  they  are  easily  rooted  out,  but 
if  suffered  to  remain,  they  will  get  entire  possession  of 
the  soil.  I  trust  your  agricultural  readers  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  report  of  this  meeting,  which  appears  inferior 
to  none  that  have  preceded  it,  except  in  the  interest  and 
excitement  which  his  Lordship's  presence  never  fails  to 
inspire Ahridyed  from  the  Newry  Tekgraph, 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

JExminsier. — At  the  last  Monthly  Meeting  of  this 
Club,  the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion  was  that  of 
the  Large  Hedges  and  Small  Inclosures  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  on  which  much  discussion  took  place,  the  result 
of  which  led  to  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  una- 
nimously by  the  meeting  : — I.  Thai  the  present  state  of 
the  large  hedges  and  small  inclosures  in  this  county  are 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  tenant-farmer,  and  also  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  that  Mr.  Grant  is  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  having  so  ably  brought  the  subject  before 
the  public  in  the  pamphlet  which  he  has  published. 
2.  That  the  sizes  of  inclosures  on  farms  of  the  following 
measure,  say  100  acres,  200,  300,  and  upwards,  for  the 
county  of  Devon,  should  be  as  follows  : — A  farm  of  100 
acres  with  a  fair  proportion  of  arable,  pasture,  and 
orchard,  should  be  divided  thus — arable  fields  from  6  to 
8  acres  each ;  pasture  and  meadow  4  to  6  acres,  and  the 
orchards  in  such  sizes  as  may  be  found  convenient  to 
suit  situations.  A  farm  of  200  acres  as  above,  arable 
fields,  8  to  10  acres,  pasture  and  meadow,  6  to  8  acres 
each,  and  the  orchard  as  above,  to  suit  situations.  A 
farm  of  300  acres  and  upwards  as  above,  arable  fields, 
12  to  15  acres  each  ;  pasture  and  meadow,  8  to  10  acres 
each ;  and  the  orchard  to  suit  situation.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  members  came  prepared  with  their 
opinions  on  the  above  in  writing,  and  which  were  read  to 
the  meeting  when  it  was  found  that  the  results  in  sub- 
stance corresponded  in  almost  every  instance. — Exeter 
Western  Times,  Jan.  19. 

Harleslon. — By  a  resolution  of  the  above  Club,  I  am 
directed  to  forward  to  you,  immediately  after  every  meet- 
ing, the  subject  for  discussion  at  that  meeting,  and  the 
resolution  arrived  at.  In  accordance  with  those  directions, 
I  have  to  state  that,  at  the  monthly  meeting  lately  held, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was,  "  The  Damage  caused 
by  Hedgerow  Timber."  The  following  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously,  after  a  very  long  discussion,  which 
turned  upon  Pollard-trees  as  well  as  timber : — "  Resolved, 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Club,  the  hedgerow  timber 
and  Pollard-trees  are  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  tenant- 
farmer,  in  the  deterioration  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  corn  and  other  crops,  in  preventing  a  proper  circula- 
tion of  air  for  the  due  ripening  and  harvesting  the  crop, 
in  the  breakage  of  implements,  and  by  their  acting  so 
perniciously  by  their  roots  against  tile-draining, —  W.  L. 
R.  Freuer,  Secretary. 


Miscellaneous. 

Proper  Size  of  Farms. — The  laudabh  ambition  of 
Kliyogg  is  not  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of  his 
meadows,  but  seeks  to  extend  his  demesnes,  without, 
however,  deviating  from  his  grand  principle,  never  to 
think  of  purchasing  more  ground  till  he  has  carried  the 
culture  of  what  he  possesses  to  the  highest  degree  of  per 
fection  it  is  capable  of  attaining.  How  is  it  possible, 
sajs  he,  a  husbandman  should  get  through  his  annual 


rotation  of  work,  unless  he  finishes  the  improvement  of 
the  old  land  before  he  involves  himself  with  the  culture 
of  new .'  Distracted  with  a  confused  multiplicity  of 
labour,  the  augmentation  of  acres  would  only  increase  his 
perplexity  without  increasing  his  wealth.  The  fertility 
of  an  estate  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  culture 
bestowed ;  nay,  it  is  even  demonstrable,  that  if  a  man 
doubles  his  number  of  acres,  and  employs  only  the  same 
numbar  of  labouring  hands  and  the  same  quantity  of 
manuring  as  when  he  had  only  half  the  number,  that 
estate  will  clear  less  than  it  did  before  the  additional  pur- 
chase. Thus,  it  is  evident,  a  farmer  may  have  too  much 
ground  as  well  as  too  much  live  stock.  For  our  convic- 
tion, nothing  more  is  required  than  to  take  a  survey  of  an 
overgrown  farm  badly  occupied,  where,  o.i  lands  which 
have  all  advantages  of  situation,  we  shall  see  their  crops 
of  hay  and  corn  that  will  not  produce  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  what  lands  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
afford,  divided  into  equal  allotments  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  populous  village. — "  The  Rural  Socrates," 
hy  M.  Hlrzel,  1764. 


Nolicea  to  Correspondents. 

Uardem  Farm — A  Novice — You  cao  easily  keep  3  cows  on  your  4 
acres,  provided  they  be  land  of  sufficiently  good  quality.  With 
regard  to  tlie  management  of  your  field,  see  a  paragraph  in 
this  section  of  the  paper,  p.  46. 

Gipsv:>i—H  A  S — It  is  beoeticial  as  an  immediate  source  of 
nourishmeiit  to  plants,  as  well  as  in  being,  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  a  fixer  of  ammonia.  You  may  therefore  apply  with, 
benefit  more  of  it  to  your  dunghills  than  would  be  required — 
coulQ  it  be  induced  to  act  upon  it — to  fix  all  the  ammonia 
generated  there.  1  cwt.  of  gypsum  to  every  2  tons  of  manure 
will  probably  answer  your  purpose.  Strew  it  over  the  dung 
once  to  every  layer  of  2  feet  or  thereabouts;  or  in  the  same 
proportion  over  the  straw-yard.  Let  it  be  exposed  to  rain,  &c. ; 
only  any  liquid  which  oozes  out  should  be  pumped  or  thrown 

back  on  the  heap.- Mr.  Biggar. — Uncalcined  gypsum  in 

powder  being  more  easily  soluble  in  water,  is  better  than 
that  which  has  been  calcined  ;  though  probably  not  so  much 
so,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  use  ot  the  latter,  as  to  render 
it  advisable  to  undergo  the  expense  of  grinding.  Has  any  one 
any  facts  to  communicate  on  the  use  of  coal-tar  as  a  manure  ? 

Jackdaws— .4  Q-m07iths  Subscriber— Wha.t  is  the  best  way  to 
kill  jackdaws  ?     [Let  them  alone.] 

Lime — Big  Farmer — Apply  it  as  soon  as  you  can  safely  cart  on 
the  laud,  and  plough  it  under  with  a  shallow  furrow. 

Lucerne — A  Sufi— Pare  and  burn  the  land  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  trench  it  15  inches  deep,  keeping  the  top  soil  uppermost, 
and  breaking  it  down  to  a  good  tilth.  Plant  the  seed  in  rows, 
about  18  inches  apart,  late  in  April,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to 
some  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  June.  You  will  be  able  to  cutit 
a  first  time  tovk-ards  August,  and  once,  or  perhaps  twice, 
afterwards,  the  same  year.  We  shall  next  week  publish  the 
experience  of  a  correspondent  on  this  subject.  If  the  land  has 
been  well  treated  hitherto,  i.e.  depastured— not  mown— you 
need  not  apply  manure ;  but  you  will  require  to  do  so  an- 
nually afterwards.  3  cwt.  of  guano,  or  15  to  20  cart-loads  of 
good  farm-manure  will  be  mostlikely  to  answer  your  purpose. 

Ma.vures  ANn  Crops— Juhii  Barker  —  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  probably  Carrots,  are  distinguished  by  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  they  require.  Oats  require  much  soluble  silica. 
Potatoes  require  for  the  tubers  much  potash,  and  for  the 
haulm,  lime;  and  Vetches  require  lime.  The  manure  applied 
to  the  first  4  should  contain  potash  or  soda,  and  you  might 
beneficially  apply  3  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  2  cwt.  of  super- phosphate  of  lime  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  Potatoes  and  Vetches.  To  the  Oats  apply  the 
same  kind,  with  1  cwt.  of  silicate  of  soda,  if  it  can  he  obtained 
sufficiently  cheap.  A  portion  should  be  left  unmanured,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  manure,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  know  the  results. 

Poultry — A  Sub  asks  for  some  good  and  cheap  mode  of  in- 
closing a  poultry-yard.  Can  any  one  who  has  used  the  netting 
of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  for  such  or  for  a  similar  purpose,  give  us 
his  experience  of  it? 

Pricki.y  Comfrey — A  Subscriber  and  Counirij  Clergyman — It 
is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  planting  them  in 
good  soil,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  Cattle  will  not  eat  it  if  they  can  get  anything  better ; 
it  must  be  eaten  quite  young.  You  can  get  plants  at  the 
nurseries  for  lis.  or  125.  per  100.  The  plant  does  not  deserve 
the  attention  it  once  excited.  Your  other  questions  we  must 
refer  to  correspondents.  Supposing  it  planted  this  month, 
when  will  it  be  fit  to  cut  ?  Is  the  plant  cut  quite  down  at  each 
cutting,  and  allowed  to  spring  up  again,  or  only  stripped  par. 
tially  of  its  leaves? 

Rye— J/.  H.  Dunford—lt  is  said  to  be  a  suitable  food  for  milch 
cows  after  calving,  though  we  cannot  affirm  that  it  is,  never 
having  so  used  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  can 
give  us  their  experience  of  it.  It  should  not  be  fed  off,  by 
rights,  till  late  in  March.  You  speak  of  water-meadows — 
Can  you  give  us  an  account  of  their  management  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? 

•»*As  usual, many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithkield,  Jan.  30. 

Prime  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        —a  to  —a  |  Clover      100a  to  115b 

Hay  106s  to  108s  I  Inferior  Hay  8G      100    I  Straw        35  38 

JoBN  CooFEA>  Saleeman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Jan.  3U. 

SuperlorMead.  Hay  JOSBtollSs  |  Superior  CloverlMsio  120a  I 

Inferior  -  90         97    I  Inferior        „    IQO        108    I  Straw36a to40B 

New  Hay  -  —        —   |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

J08BUA.  Bakbsj  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Jan.  3i. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      105b  to  IO83  .  Old  Clover      120b      1268 , 
New  Hay  -        90        100  I  New  Clover     106        116  I  Straw      28a  toaSa 

'      „     Inferior    —  ^  ' 

Trade  very  dull  at  the  above  pricea. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK  Waterside,  Jan.  27. 

TiiB  flupplies  during  the  pant  week  have  been  moderate;  these  with  those 
left  of  fojmer  urrivalf<  hiivc  been  more  than  sufficient  fur  the  demand,  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  Town  MarUets  being  abundantly  supplied  with  Vegetables, 
whiuh  are  eellinK  at  unut^ually  low  prices.  This  Marliet  has  been  coHBider- 
ably  depressed,  eauaed  by  (.everal  veBsels  I'ominff  on  demurrage,  and  other 
cargoes  turning  out  damaged,  were  forced  into  the  trade  at  low  prices, 


VorJt  Reds 
Penh 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devooi 
Late  Devons       ■ 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whitea 


■    70a  to  60b 
60 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -  — s  to 

—  —       Kidneys  60  6S 

Wisbeauh  Kidneys  •       -  60  66 

—  Blues        -        -  _  _ 

—  Whites     •        -  60  60 
Guernsey  Bluee          •        -  66  60 

—  Whites       -        -  —  — 
Pxicce  Regents          -        -  60  66 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Jan.  31. 

Tbb  demand  for  all  sorts  of  English  Wool  continues  fully  as  good  as  we 
last  reported,  and  prices  have  rather  an  upward  tendency.  We  continue  to 
have  ead  reports  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  nnreniunerating 
priccB  of  goods  and  yarns.  The  public  sales  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Wool 
c  ommenced  last  evening,  with  a  large  attendance  of  buyers. 
^^_^___^_^  Jamkb  Pbkrin,  Wool  Broker. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Jan.  27.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 
BestScots,  Hereford8,&c>  4b  0to48  2  1  Best  Downs  &  Half-bteds    49  Sto^a  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -    3    6      3  10     Beat  Li>ng-wools     -        -    3  10      4    2 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2  10      3    4     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    2      3    8 
Calves       -        -        -        -40601  Pies  -        -        -        -    3    4      4    4 

BeHSts,  3032;  Sheep,  24,420;  Calvea,  61  ;  Pigs.  370.  ii 
We  have  rather  a  large  supply  of  Beef  today,  and  the  trade  is  very  heavy. 
There  is  a  decline  in  price  of  fully  2d  per  8  lbs;  4a  2d  being  the  extreme 
price  for  beat  Scots,  &c.,aHd  3a  lOd  for  the  best  Shmt  Horns.  Several  remain 
unsold.  The  supply  of  ,Sheep  is  rather  short,  and  the  demand  for  the  best 
qualities  brisk,  ihuugh  there  is  but  littlel  if  any  alteraiion  in  price.  Some  of 
the  choicest  Downs  m;ike  a  little  over  our  top  quotation.  Veal  maintains  its 
price;  a  very  choice  Caif  is  worth  a  little  over  6a  per  8  lbs.  Pork  trade  is 
brisk. 

Friday,  Jan.  31. 

There  are  quite  sufficient  Beasts  for  ihe  demand, although  fresh  ariivala  up 
to  to-day  aie  not  very  strong.  Trai;e  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  we  are 
obliged  10  submit  to  a  reduction  to  effect  a  clearance,  which  will  scarcely  be 
done.  Best  Scots  make  very  little  o\  it  4s,  and  Short  Horns,  3s  8d  ;  second 
quniity  Beasts  are  heavy  sale  at  Sb  8d  10  3a  4d.  Good  Sheep  are  not  very 
plentiful,  nor  is  there  much  deman<i  ;  the  prices  are  about  the  same  as 
flionday.  Best  Downs,  Stc.  48  2d  to  is  -id.  Best  Lungwools,  33  lod  to  4s  2d. 
Ewes  and  second  quality,  33  2d  to  Ss  8d.  Good  Veal  is  still  scarce,  and  main- 
tains its  price.  Pork  trude  is  brisk,  ami  thf  prices  remain  unaltered. 
Beasts,  740j  Sheep,  3010,  Calves,  167;  Pigs,  290. 

41,  WestSmithfield.  . 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  l.-The  market  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  ^vell  supplied  with  mosi  articles  during  the  week,  the 
demand,  however,  has  been  rather  limited.  There  is  a  slight  ad- 
V  ance  in  the  price  of  Pines.  Scarcely  any  Hothouse  Grapes  have 
been  offered  during  the  week;  foreign  samples  of  good  quality  are, 
however,  plentiful.  The  supply  o  good  dessert  Apples  has  been 
somewhat  limited,  and  consequently  they  have  slightly  advanced 
in  price.  Good  sorts  for  kitchen  n.-e  meet  with  a  ready  market. 
Pears  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week;  varieties  for 
table  are  chiefly  confined  to  Glout  Morceau  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 
A  few  Cucumbers  have  been  offered  during  the  week,  at  from  5s. 
to  7s.  each.  Among  Vegetables,  Asparagus  is  improving  in 
quality,  as  is  also  Seakale.  Spinach  is  a  trifle  dearer.  Turnips 
are  becoming  scarce.  The  best  white  Broccoli  may  be  obtained 
for  about  35.  td.  per  bundle.  Rhubarb  is  good  and  plentiful,  as 
are  also  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  Winter  Greens, 
'Ihe  supply  of  Lettuces  and  Endive  is  pretty  good.  iVIushrooms 
are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  display  of  cut  Flowers  has 
been  brilliant  throughout  the  (veek.  Amongst  them  we  noticed 
Combretum  purpureum,  Poinsetlia  pulcherrima,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Gardenias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Persian  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Tulips,  and  China  Koses, 

FRQITS.: 

Oranges,  per  100,  4a  to  16« 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  5>to  7' 
Grapes,  Spanish,  perlb.,  \t  to  Is  3u 
—        Portugal,  per  lb,,    1*  to  3* 
Apples,  Dess,,  per  bush-,  4j  to  9» 

—     Kitchen,  3j  to  6a 
Pears,  DeBa-,  per  hf.-sv.,  is  to  8a 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2a  to  43 
Filberts,  per  100  Iba.,  100a  to  120# 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  to  7a 
Walnuts,  shelled,  l£a  to  20a 
Oranges,  per  dtzen,  9d  to  Zt 


—  bitter,  per  100,  16a 
Lemons,  per  dozen,  la  to  2i 

—        per  luO,  6a  to  Ha 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweet  Almunds,  perlb.,  2a  Gd  to  3t 
Cob  Nuts,  per  loolbs,,  IGOa  to  ICOi 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24« 

—  Brazil,  16a  to  S0« 
.—     Spanish,  2Car 

—  Cob,  16a 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  la  3d 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8a 

—  plants,  per  doz.  bnch.,  2a  to  3a 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  la  to  3a  6d 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf.-sv.,  la  6d  to  2j 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  3a  to  4a 
Sorrel,  per hf.-gieve,  la  6d  10  Sa 
Jerusal.Artichok,  p.  hf -sv.,  Qd  to  IsZd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  80a 

—  cwt.,  3a  to  4a 

—  bushel,  ]a6i^  to  2a  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bah.,  2a  to  2a  fid 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  Gd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  2a  6d  to  3a  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  3a 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs,,  6a  to  Ga 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  la  to  Is  Gd 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  la  to  2a  6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3a  to  8j. 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  la  6d  to  5* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  2a  Gd  to  8a  6d 


Scorzonera,  per  bunch,  la  to  \a3d 
Salsafy,  per  bunch,  la  10  Sa 
Leeks, ptir  doz.,  latoJadd 
Garlic.  perlb.,8J  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  4(i 

—  large,  per  bushel,  2a  to  3» 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  £a  to  it  J 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Qd  to  IDd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Ad  to  8d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  lOd  to  la  Gd 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  od  to  2a 
Endive,  per  score,  1j  to  2a  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  bd  to  lOd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet.  2d  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun-  Gd  to  Sd 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  3a  to  6*, 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  Dd 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6J 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6./  '    ; 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2J  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to4d 
Chilis,  per  100,  la  to  I'a 


Red    . 

White 

Grind, 

Peed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  80 
Longpod  — 
Grey        30 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jan.  31. 

The  Market  continues  firm  and  prices  gradually  advancing,  with  a  very 
short  supply  oDoffer. 

Patthndbk  fl{  Smtth,  Hop-Faotora. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Jan.  27. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land-carriage  samples  was  again 
moderate  this  morning  ;  the  finest  qualities  found  buyers  atlate 
prices,  but  other  descriptions  were  diflScult  of  sale,  although  we 
do  not  reduce  our  quotations  :  Foreign  meets  a  retail  demand 
atlate  rates.  Barley  is  almost  unsaleable;  best  Maltiag,  is., 
inferior  25.  per  quarter  lower  J  Grinding  and  Distilling,  as  also 
Foreign  for  the  same  purposes,  meet  a  moderate  inquiry  on 
nearly  the  same  terms.  Beans  are  unaltered  in  value,  also  Grey 
Peas,  but  White  must  be  written  \s.  cheaper.  Oats  are  in  fair 
demand  at  the  extreme  rates  of  Friday,  being  in  many  instances 
6rf.  per  quarter  higher  than  on  this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S. 

Wheat,  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    40 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    — 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  30fl  to  36s  Chevalier    33    36        Grind.     24    27 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands    20    24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed    20    £3 

Irish     ....  .        Feed    19    23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 64    60 

Hertford  and  Ebbcx 68    6& 

Rye 29    32 

Beana,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  S3        Tick    29    35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —    — 

Peaa,  White         .        .        .        .    34  to  36       Maple  31     33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.  1  Wht.  I  Barl.    Walt.i  Oats.  |  Bye.  [  Bnt.  [Pea. 

EntrHsfa   .7980  Ske.    —Brls.  106G8     11216       9906       1793         _        2000    1366- 

Irieh  .       .    -      »       -      „  -  -  24     126S6        -  -  _- 

Foreign  .    -      «      _     _:  [     -     I    730  I     _     |     -     |     -     I    828  |    — J 

Friday,  Jan.  31. 

Therb  has  been  little  business  doing  in  any  description  of 
Corn  since  Monday;  Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  is  a 
dull  limited  sale  at  that,  day's  prices,  although  we  believe  a 
small  parcel  or  two  of  the  latter  have  been  taken  for  shipment 
to  Ireland.  The  Barley  trade  continues  very  much  depressed, 
and  sales  are  difficult  to  effect,  even  at  a  further  decline.  Beans 
and  Peas  are  unaltered.  The  Oat  trade  is  firm,  but  business 
not  extensive-  Offers  of  Wheat  and  Barley  f.o.b.  in  spring,  at 
the  several  Baltic  Ports,  continue  to  be  made  on  late  terms 
without  finding  buyers,  and  Oats  are  again  somewhat  inquired 
after. 

ARRIVALS  THIS   WEEK. 

I       Wheat       I        Barley        I  Data         l         Plonr 

3800  5610  4940  3480  Sku 

—  1  —  I  3040         I  — 

Foreign       .     . 


Deo.       20    per  Quarter. 


18 
25 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Duties  OQ  Foreign  Graini    20    0 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

45a  Id 

34s  6d 

Slalld 

S2a  Od 

36a  dd 

36a  Id 

45     G 

34     3 

20  10 

31     9 

35    7 

36    6  , 

■15     8 

84    a 

21   10 

33     9 

89     3 

86     1 

46  10 

34     6 

21     7 

81     4 

85     9 

36     0 

45     7 

34    7 

21     8 

31     4 

86     7 

36     8 

46    7 

84     B 

21     8 

32  11 

36     4 

36     1 

45    7 

34     4 

21     6 

33    2 

35     9 

35     9 

20    0 

4    0 

6     0 

10     6 

7     6 

7     6 

Canary        •         -        per  qr 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    44 

Clover,  Red,  English         •    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    ^ 

—  While,  Kngllsh     -     _ 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  •  -  -  -  IS 
Hempseed  -  per  last  85 
Linseed        -        •      per  qr    — 

—  Baltic       -        -       -    — 

—  CakeB,Eng.ferlOOO    ISHO   131 


SEEDS,  Jan.  31. 

48s to  623  LinseedCahes.Forelgn.p.ton  SUoSilO 

Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      lOs  14, 

—  Superfine     „        -     12  16 

—  Brown         ,,        -     12  16 
Rapeseed,  English,  per  last    231  £6l 
Rape  Cakes          -     per  ton    ^  ^ 
Sainfoin        -        -        .        -    .^  -« 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.    6  6 

—    Foreign  -         .         .    _        — 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        —  '. 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
•_.  KinosvonD  i«D  La?. 
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Sale  ig  Sluction. 


*     NATURAL  HISTORY  CURIOSITIES,  CACTI,  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  Sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on 
Friday,  /th  Feb.,  18(5,  at  12  o'clock,  Sixteen  Boxes  containing 
CACTI,  AMARYLLIS,  &c.,  and  a  colleclion  of  Flower  anil 
other  SEEDS  from  Chili,  principally  from  the  Cordilleras;  also 
several  Skeletons  of  GUANACOES,  Guanaco  Skins  prepared,  a 
variety  of  beautiful  BIRDS,  mostly  large  ;  REPTILES,  and 
other  Curiosities,  in  spirits,  likewise  irom  the  Cordilleras ; 
collected  with  great  expense  by  an  English  Amateur.  May  b« 
viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale  at  the  Warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Browne,  83,  Upper  Thames- street,  at  the  foot  of  Dowgate-hill, 
and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  tt  the  Auctioneers,  Ley- 
ton  stone. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pali-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalouian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  gralts,  and  full  of  foliage ;  from  8s.  to 
255.  each.— N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  iu  the 
country. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  &c. 

MESSRS.  TYSO  AND  SON,  Walliogford,  respect- 
fully invite  the  attention  of  Cultivators  of  the  RANUN- 
CULUS  to  their  unique  and  splendid  Collection  of  this  admired 
flower,  as  the  best  season  for  planting  has  nearly  arrived. 
♦RANUNCULUSES— 100  Splendid-named  varieties  60i-.  to  6;. 
,,  ,,  100  Superb  mixed       .         .         .5s.  —  U. 

*  ,,     SEEDLINGS  50  First-rate  show  flowers      .  61.  —  8t. 

ANEMONES  .  50  Fine  double  named  sorts  .  30s.  —50s. 
*  Ranunculus  Seed,  5s.  and  lOs.  per  paper. 
The  articles  marked  thus*  will  be  forwarded  free  by  post  to 
order  containing  a  remittance.  A  General  Descriptive  Priced 
Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers  sent  free  to  applicants  inclosing 
two  postage  labels. 


CHARLES  DALY  and  SON,  Coleraine,  beg  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  One-year 
Seedling  THORN  QUICKS,  at  Is.  6d.  per  1000  ;  Two-year  Ditto, 
is.  per  lOOfl  ;  One  year  Ditto,  transplanted,  6s.  per  1000  ;  Three- 
year  Seedling  HOLLIES,  5s.  per  1000;  Two-year  Seedling 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  Is.  3d.  per  1000;  Two-year  Seedling  SPRUCE 
FIRS.  Is.  6rf.  per  1000;  Two-year  Seedling  LABURNUM,  55. 
per  1000;  One-year  ditto  ASH,  is.  per  1000;  Two-year  ditto. 
Is.  6d.  per  1000  ;  Common  LAUREL,  I5s.  per  1000;  Portugal 
ditto,  8s.  per  lOO;  LAURUSTINUS,  iSs.perlOO;  RHODODEN- 
DRONS, good  plants,  -id.  each.  Freight  paid  to  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow. 

Parties  indebted  to  C.  D.  and  Son  are  requested  to  settle  their 
former  year's  accounts. 

An  Agency  wanted  for  the  sale  of  Guano— respectable  refer- 
ences can  be  given. — Coleraine,  Feb.  I. 

THOMAS  ROBERTSON,  Gardener,  Paisley, 
intends  sending  out  in  May  next,  his  SEEDLING  DAH- 
LIA, "ELIZABETH;"  colour  white,  slightly  tipped  with 
rose;  when  well  shaded  it  comes  a  (self)  rich  glossy  pure 
white,  large,  and  always  double;  petals  well  arranged,  well 
fitted  for  a  back-tier  flower  in  a  stand  of  twelve.  It  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  white  at  the  Horticultural  Show,  in  Glasgow, 
which  took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show,  and  was  much  admired.  A  bloom 
was  also  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gartiener's  Chronicle  for  his 
opinion,  which  will  be  found  in  answers  to  correspondents,  in 
No  35,  1S44,  under  the  signature  "  T.  iJ."  Thomas  Robert- 
son begs  to  refer  the  trade  in  general  to  Henderson  and  Sons, 
Den  Nursery,  Brechin,  who  have  seen  the  plant  in  bloom, 
from  whom  plants  may  be  had  in  May.  Also  of  Thos.  and  W. 
Handasyde,  Nurserymen,  Musselburgh;  Mr.  James  Thyne, 
Nurseryman,  Glasgow;  John  Lawson  and  Sons,  Nurserymen, 
Greenock;  or  Thomas  Robertson,  Paisley.  Price,  in  May, 
7s.  Qd, ;  no  discount  unless  six  are  ordered. 


CINERARIA—'*  GEM." 
'"P  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  York, 
•*-  •  have  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  the  above  new  and 
beautiful  variety.  It  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
LiNDLEY,  who  gave  the  following  character  : — "  Your  seedling, 
rich  purple,  with  black  eye,  is  2.  fine  and  handsome  variety." — 
See  Oitrdeners'  Chronicle  for  1844,  page  280. 

The  striking  colour,  broad  petal,  and  large  heads  of  blossom 
of  this  seedling,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who 
have  seen  it,  and  it  had  a  prize  awarded  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

Good  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  per  post,  or  other- 
wise, at  5s.  each. 

T.  and  J.  B.  can  also  supply  good  plants  of— 


Thunbergia  chrysops, 
Achimeoes  picta 
Statice  Reinwardtii 

Acacia  rotundifolia 
bloomer),  3s.  6d. 


eachs.<^ 
3  6 

2  6 

3  6 
flne 


each  s.  d. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana         .    2    6 

Lisiauthus  nigrescens2s6dtoCff 

„        Russellianus  2s  6d  to  5s 

new    species,  and  a    profuse 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,   manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  WortonCot- 
tage,  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconiesand  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,&c. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquhries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Grace  church -street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
Scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  iu  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Tradethat  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-st.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.DWELLING-IIOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Haii.ev  tiaving devoted  muchtime  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  nuich  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efiicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  liotiour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  atChiswick. 

D.  and  E.  BAir.Ev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Baii.ey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
aitached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
FOUNDKRS,   &C,,   &C,,   No.    2,   WiNSLE V-STREET,  OXFORD- 

STREET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhousesj  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  oa  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley- Street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Feb.  1. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  Ths  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures  in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


]\J  OTICE.— GUANO — It  having  come  to  the  know 
-L^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offerpd  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be.eitherPKRUVlANorBOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments  they  respectively  represent,  to  give  notice    that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AG  ENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz.  :— 
Messrs.  Antonv  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jos.  Myers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Henry  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Feb.  1. 


The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Public  is  especially  directed  to 
WEDLAKE'S  SUBSOIL-PLOUGH,  experience  having  proved  it 
to  be  a  most  efficient  and  useful  Implement,  price  bl.  5s. ;  also 
yi/EDLAKE'S    CHAFF-CUTTING    MACHINES 

♦  *  and  OAT-BRUISERS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  use  of  Wedlakk's 
Oat-Bruiser  especially  will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake,  widow  of  the  late  Thos.  Wedlake,  of  the 
Fairkyte's  Foundry,  Essex;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
118,  Penchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RBSISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN  USES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
17  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
-»-  •  row,  LonfJon,  Manufacturers,  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds.  Verandahs,  &c.,and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex. 
hibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England,  Scotfa?idt 
and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  §-c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE    OR    BITUMEN,     (the    same    as    selected 

AND  USED  BY  SiR  ISAillBERT  BrUNEL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TUN- 
NEL,     BEING    FOUND    THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND     EFFECTIVE    RE- 

SiSTER  OF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Price  Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
toany  partof  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  only  Factory  ik 
Great  Britain  where  the  above  description^  of  Roofing 
IS  made),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-KOW,  LONDON, 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  I84i. 
Sir,— Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  beet  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J-  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  Ql.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c..  Is,  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists, 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  ll.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  J  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London, 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S      PATENT      ROOFING 
FELT    , 

Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1, 1844, 
H.  C.  Bowdbn,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKibbin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparaiion  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in. 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)    John  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom, 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs.6d.per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDEN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


VAUXHALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  8^d.  per  lb. 
PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  IQ^d.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
with  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  sorts  burn  exactly  as  well  as  the  finest  wax,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowing  for  the  light,  than  Tallow  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  Edward  Pricic  &  Co.,  Belmont, 
Vauxhall;  Palmer  &  Co.,  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwellj  and  Wm, 
Marchant,  253,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street. 

Until  these  Candles  become  generally  sold  throughout  the 
country,  Edward  Price  &  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obtain  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  5/.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  aline 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  enclosing  a  Post-office 
Order  for  5i.,  (payable  to  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  Mr.  Price),  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  Vauxhall 
Composite,  or  of  the  others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  be  directed, 
to  that  exact  amount. _^ 

FALLOW  DEER  FOR  SALE. 

W  HERRING,  Menagerie,  New-road,  London, 
•  Importer  of  Live  Deer,  &c.,  &c.,  to  Her  Mejesty,  begs 
to  inform  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  that  he  has  purchased  the 
Deer  in  Euston  Park,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  W.  H.  begs  to  offer  them  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  wishing  to  improve  their 
Herd  of  Deer  by  crossing.  He  will  undertake  to  deliver  them 
in  any  part  of  the  country  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  Red 
Deer,  Foxes,  Pheasants,  &c.,  &c.,  constantly  on  sale. 
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THE  NEW  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— THE  HIS- 
TORICAL REGISTER— containing  all  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  News  of  the  Week,  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  Families, 
and,  in  addition,  a  Register  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
of  the'Nobility  and  Gentry,  with  ample  Biographies  and  Auto- 
graphs of  all  remarkable  Persons  on  their  decease. — Published 
every  Saturdav  morninff.  Olhce,  7,  Catherine-street.  Strand.  Six- 
pence Stamped.       ORDER  OF  AXY  NEWSVENDER. 


TVTOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  tlis  Registrars  of 
-L^  Birlh":,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  thran2:hout  the  Kingdom, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar- General,  and  the  Clerks  of 
large  Parishes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Clergy,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  receive  announcements  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages, for  the  HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  and  will  supply 
proper  forms  en  application.  A  copy  of  the  REGISTER,  con- 
taining the  notice,  is  forwarded,  free  of  charffe,  to  the  party 
inserting  it.  The  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  is  published 
every  Saturday  morning.  Sixpence,  stamped. 

ORDER  OF  ANY  NEWSVENDER. 

NEWS  WITHOUT  POLITICS. 

Weeklv,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  HISTORICAL  REGISTER  Family  News- 
paper, recording  all  Domestic  and  Foreign  Events,  free 
from  political  bias:  National  and  Private  Biographies;  and 
Public  Health.  Under  the  Sanction  and  with  the  Assistance  of 
Tarious  Government  Depaitments. 

OypjcE,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

Order  of  any  WewsvendeF. 


PARKER'S  LONDON  MAGAZINE 
for  FEBRUARY,  price  One  Shilling,  contains  ;— 
j  AgriciiUuieand  Manufactures— Young  England, a  Ballad — The 
i  Natural  History  of  Creation— Occasional  Reflections  (after  the 
manner  of  Boyle),  by  a  Clergyman — The  Cathedral  of  Malaga. 
Frr m  the  Note-book  nf  a  Naval  Officer— Historical  Ballads,  by 
Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  No.  II. — Merry  London  in  theOhlen 
Time.  II. — Boz  versus  Dickens — Representation  of  the  Antigone 
of  Soph'  c'cs  nn  the  London  StaE;e — Present  Trials  and  Future 
Prospect;;  of  I  he  Church  of  England— The  Archbisiiop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Ritual  Conformity — Church  Restoration  and  Church 
Ornament— Revifws—Noteson  the  Month. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

BRUSSELS     BRITISH     GAZETTE. 
Established  in  1S37. 
S  frs.  per  quarter,  postage  free,  for  Belgium,  France,  &  England. 

This  weekly  paver,  which  contains  a  careful  digest  of  British, 
Irish,  Colonial,  Belgian,  and  Foreign  news,  as  well  as  Literary 
Reviews  and  other  original  matter,  is  now  the  largest  one  pub- 
lished in  Belgium. 

As  there  are  about  15,000  British  residents  in  that  country,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Brusskls  Gazette  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
publicity  for  British  and  Continental  advertisers. 

Published  at  Browne's  English  Library,  "3,  Montagne  de  la 
Cour,  Brussels.    Agent  in  London,  Mr.  Deacon,  Walbrook. 

*»*  Orders  received  at  all  the  Post-offices  on  the  Continent. 


H 


On  February  the  1st, 
OOKER'S    SPECIES   FILICUM;   A  Synopsis 

of  all  known  Ferks.     Part  the  Third, 
William  Pampltn,  45,  Frith-street,  Sohosquare. 


DAHLIAS  AND  DAHLIA  GROWERS.— A  de- 
Ecription  of  all  the  important  named  Dahlias,  including 
the  new  ones  to  be  let  out  this  season,  is  just  published,  in 
Part  2  of  the  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  price  Is.,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  Dahlia  Buyers.  This  part  con- 
tains also  Treatises  on  the  Culture  of  the  Tropaeolum,  the 
Pelargonium,  Ihe  Melon,  and  Myatt's  Pine  Strawberry,  with 24 
other  Articles,  and  13  Illustrations. 
Thosias  Holiston',  J54,  Strand,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  published,  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  2U.,  cloth, 

ON    LANDED  PROPERTY   and   the   MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ESTATES.     By  David  Low,    Esq.,   F.R.S.E., 
&c,,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  &c. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  which  vre  h?.vpha(l  an  o;  nortunityofntticinj." — Gard. 
Chron.  Also  by  iTofehdor  Low, 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  4th  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  200  Woodcuts,  21s. 

THE   BREEDS    of    the    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.    2  vols.,  with  56  coloured  plates,  16/.  l&s. 
London:  Lo-\'C3Ian,  Brow.v,  Green,  &  Longmans. 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  F.  DE  PORQUET. 

Just  published,  a  new  and  much  improved  Edition  (being  the 

2Sth)  of 

LE  TRESOR  DE  L'ECOLIER  FR.ANCAIS,  price 
3s.  &d.  bound  ;  also  a  Key  to  the  same. 
French  Dictionary,  entirely  new  Edition — Parisian  Grammar- 
Conversations  Parislennes—Le  Petit  Secretaire  Pari sien— First 
French  Reading  Book— Parisian  Phraseology — German  Tresor, 
new  edition— ditto  Reading  Book— ditto  Phraseology — Italian 
Trfesor- ditto  Reading  Book — ditto  Phraseology — Histoire  de 
Napoleon — Histoire  de  France — Histoire  d'Angleterre,  &c.  Sec. 

**  The  method  M.  F.  de  Parquet  has  adopted  in  the  teaching  of 
langutvjes  is  borne  out  by  the  first  metaphysical  minds,  and  the 
first  of  scholastic  authorities,  from  John  Locke  or  Roger  Ancham 
downwards.'^ — Educational  Magazine. 

*jf*  Scholastic  Agency  as  usual.— Office  hours  Ten  till  Four. 
11,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 

SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  NATURAL 
PrUL050PHY,  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION, 
Ixmdon,  under  the  direction  of  JOHN  RYAN,  LL.D.,  M.D.. 
and  Professor  BACHHOFFNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  The  Course  of 
CHEMICAL  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS for  GENERAL  STUDENTS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  &c., 
nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joh.*j  Rvan,  will  commence  on 
TUESDAY,  the  4th  of  February. 

The  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CLASS  for  NAVAL  OFFICERS 
and  others,  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  the  3d  of  February. 

The  CLASS  frr  RAILWAY  ENGINE-DRIVERS  will  com- 
mence on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  the  4th  of  February,  at  Eight 
o'clock.  These  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

Daily  instruction  in  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION  and 
PRACTICAL  ANALYSIS  by  Dr.  Ryan. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  various  Classes  may  be  had  atthe  Institution. 

This  day, 

THE  EDINBURGH  TALES.  Conducted  by  Mrs. 
JoHNSToxK.  Part  I.,  consistingof  64  large  pages,  and  con- 
taining YOUNG  Mrs.  ROBERTS'  THREE  CHRISTMAS  DIN- 
NERS ;  MARY  ANNE'S  HAIR;  and  GOVERNOR   FOX. 

Published  in  Weeklv  Ndmeers  at  Three-Halfpence  ;  and  in 
Monthly  Paets,  containing  four  Nos.  sewed,  with  a  Wrapper, 
price  Sevenpence. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  London;  Williasi  Tait,  Edinburgh. 
Of  whom  may  be  had  Nos.  I.  to  IV. ;  Prospectuses,  Show- 
boards,  and  Posting  Bills. 


MR.  ALLOM'S  NEW  AND  MOST  SPLENDID  WORK. 

FRANCE,  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS 
PHILIPPE.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  on  the  Spot,  by 
TH03IA3  Allom,  E&q.  ;  exhibiting  the  Landscape,  Scenery, 
Antiquities,  Military  and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  &c.,  that 
characterise  this  ancient  and  polished  nation.  With  a  Resume 
of  the  History  of  France,  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Author  of  '*  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Louis  Philippe."— Part  I.,  containing  Four  Quarto  Plates, 
price  25.,  published  this  day. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.,  Caxton  Press,  Angel-street  Newgate- 
Btreet,  London. 


Now  ready,  in  l  vol.  8vo.  of  ro6  piiges,  with  Statistical  Tables, 
in  cloth  boards,  ISs.,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Spencer. 

RURAL  ECONOMY;  in  its  Relations  with  Che- 
mistry, Physics,  and  Me'eorology;  or  an  Application  oi 
the  Principles  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  to  the  Details  of 
Practical  Farming.  By  T.  B.  Boussincault,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Translated,  with  aa  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist. 

London  .  H.  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street. 


HOOD'S        MAGAZIN    E.— 
For  February,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains  : — 

1.  Our  Family.     By  the  Editor.     Ciiapter  XXII.  An  Invalid- 

Chap.  XXIII.  Our  Vaccination 

2.  Recollections  of  Gideon  Stiaddoe,  EnQ. 

3.  Mateo  the  Hunchback:  an  incident  in  Guipuzcoa 

4.  The  Christmas  Log.     By  Suam  Cuique,  Esq. 

5.  The  Pastor  and  his  Son:  a  Tale  of  the  Thii-ty  Years'  War. 

By  the  Mountaineer.     Part  I. 

6.  John  Strong's  Box 

7.  Results  of  German  Study— The  Two  Miners 

8.  The  Surplice  Question.     By  a  Benedict 

9.  Madam  Water's  Story:  a  Tale  of  the  Rising  in  the  West 

10.  Sorrow  Reproved.     A  Sonnet 

11.  The  Changed  One.    A  Fragment 

12.  The  Pearl  of  Israel 

13.  Stanzas.    By  H — -  :  Epigram,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Henrv  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 


In  8vo.  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcuts,  price  Iqs.  6d. 

LiNDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY 

Structural,  Physiological,  Systesiatical,  and 
Medical. 
Being  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  "  Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 
Contents  of  the  Work — I.  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany: — I,  Elementary  Organs  j  2,  Compound  Organs;  3, 
Root ;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-bads ;  G,  Leaves  ;  7,  Food  and  Secretions; 
8,  Flower-buds  ;  9,  Infloreicence  ;  lO,  Floral  Envelopes  ;  11,  Male 
Organs;   12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14, Ovule;   15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  16, Fruit;   17, Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Systejiatical  Botany: — 1,  Linoean  Sexual  System  ;  2, 
Analytical  Method  ;  3,  Natural  System  ;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
Czndnlle  (this  Part  illustrated  u-ith  Numerous  Figures  of  the  details 
of  the  mare  important  Natural  Orders);  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Medical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe  ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 


In  Type,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTIVATION  of  the 
GRAPE  VINE  IN  POTS.  By  W.  Prestoe,  20  years  a 
practical  ^Gardener,  i  rice  '/s.  Od.  to  Subscribers.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  on  prepaid  application  to  Messrs.  C.  &  J.  Raynor, 
Printers,  &c.,  180,  High-street,  Southampton,  and  of  the 
Author,  Shirley,  near  Southampton. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  thelaws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet  street. 


T  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
-Li  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manulactured  by  Linghahi, 
Brother.s,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Horlulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William- street,  London-bridge. 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S     FRIEND     is   a   sure 
and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe  annoyances,  without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unnecessary  : 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth  ;)  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  snd  delightful  lelief  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  bo.xes,  at  Is.  l^rf.,  or  three  in  one 
for  25,  grf.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  Kino,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  vendors  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  Qd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
Ask  for  "  Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 


PILES,  FISTULAS,  and    BEARINGS    DOWN.— 
A    REMARKABLE    CURE    BY    HOLLOWAY'S    PILLS 

AND  OINT.MENT.— A  half-pay  Lieutenant,  lately  residing  in 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,  whose  name,  by  request,  is  omitted,  had  for 
three  years  suffered  from  Piles  and  Fistula,  besides  a  general 
Bearing-down  of  the  most  distressing  nature;  he  had  twice 
undergone  an  operation,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at  last  gave 
himself  up  to  despair;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  complica- 
tion of  complaints,  togetiier  with  a  debilitated  constitution,  he 
was  completely  cured  of  all  his  infirmities,  and  restored  to  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  health,  by  Holloway'a  Pills  and  Ointment. 
Sold  at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand 
(where  advice  may  be  had  gratis) ;  and  by  almost  all  respect- 
able vendors  of  medicine  throughout  the  civilised  world . 


Just  Published,  in  One  small  vol.,  i2mo, 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY 
By  EnwARc  Sot.i.v,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Exp?ri:nental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londotl, 
London  :  .■>,  Charles  street.  Covfint-Garden. 


FOR  FRAMES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
JOHN  H.AYES  respectfully  offers  his  COMPO- 
^'  SITION  for  rendering  Brown  Holland,  Calico,  and  Irish 
Linen  transparent,  and  waterproof.  His  own  greenhouse  is 
cnvcred  with  cloth  prepared  with  this  Composition,  and  answers 
admirably  ;  the  cloth  requiring  only  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  once  a 
year  to  renderit  as  lasting  as  the  wood  frames  ;  and  the  plants, 
which  require  only  half  the  u<5unl  quantity  of  water,  are  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  than  under  glass. 

Specimens  of  the  prepared  cloth  may  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Batt  &  Rutley's,  412.  Strand;  of  whom,  or  at  his  Nursery, 
Farnham,  the  Composition  m=iy  be  had  at  3s.  &d.  per  quart 
(bottle  included),  which  is  sufficient  for  100  feet  of  cloth. 

Among  ether  Testimonials  the  Proprietor  is  permitted  to 
publish  the  following  from  Messrs.  Youell  of  Yarmouth,. and 
to  re  er  to  them  for  its  efficacy  :— "  We  give  decided  preference 
to  your  Composition,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  t )  use  our  names  as  a  recommendation." 

It  is  also  applicable  to  windows,  coverings  for  sheds,  tilts  for 
carts  and  waggons,  &c. 

WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &C. 
This  Cioth  is  mads  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material :  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  tliat,on  the  la t  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  l6i  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'MuUen,  Leadenhall  Street;  W^arner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Suns,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street. —Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.—The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-biushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
whicii  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
I30R,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies- street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

DRAWING-ROOM  CLOCKS.— A.  B.  SAVORY 
and  SONS,  No.  g,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  invite  attention  to  a  splendid  variety  of  rosewood, 
china,  bronze,  and  ormolu  Clocks;  they  go  for  eight  days,  and 
strike  the  hours  and  half-hours.  Price  four  guineas,  seven 
guineas,  and  ten  guineas  each,  and  upwards.  The  performance 
is  warranted.  A  Pamphlet,  with  detailed  list  of  prices,  and 
illustrated  with  sketches,  may  be  had  on  application,  gratis,  or 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  free,  in  - 
answer  to  a  paid  letter. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  and  CO.'S  COMPOSITION 
for  rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable- 
Fabrics  transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Sub- 
stitutes for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  so 
liable  to  breakage,  much  warmer,  admitting  a  softer  light,  and 
such  a  genial  degree  of  heat,  that  the  tenderest  Plants  and 
Seedlings  never  born  nor  scorch  under  them;  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making 
Awnings  for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Balsams,  &c. 
Market  Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  Early  Vegetables,  Wall-fruits,  &c. 

PRICES,  &c.— Composition  in  pints,  2s.;  Quarts,  3s.  Gd. 
Each  pint,  when  diluted  with  turpentine,  will  make  about  a 
quart  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

PREPARED  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  FABRICS.— 
Paper,  23  in.  wide,  6d.  per  yard.  Calico,  31  in.  wide.  Is,  per 
yard.    Linen,  28  in.  wide,  Is.  6(f.  per  yard,  in  6  yard  lengths. 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  prepared  Fabrics,  may 
be  had  by  application,  and  letter  prepaid,  to  the  Proprietors, 
at  the  Manufactory,  High  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex, 

For  Agency  Appointments  apply  as  above. 


GARDEN  POTS  and  STANDS,  Patent  and  others, 
in  every  variety  at  Hunt's  Wholesale  and  Retail  DepOt, 
White  Biscuit-stone  and  Wedgwood  ware,  from  Qj.  to  150s.  per 
doz.,  for  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Improved  and  Elegant  Hyacinth 
Pots  and  Supports,  from  Is.  Gd.  each. — 2g,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico, 
near  the  Palace. 


pLOSE      OF      THE      HOLIDAYS.— 

Vy  Now  that  the  season  of  annual  festivity  is  about  to  termi- 
nate, and  the  respective  boarding-schools  be  re  instated  by  the 
busy  throng  of  youlhlul  aspirants,  the  personal  comforc  and 
attractions  of  whom  become  naturally  an  object  with  friends 
and  relatives  of  great  solicitude,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR 
OIL,  for  accelerating  the  growth,  and  for  preserving  and  beau- 
tifying the  hair ;  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  preserving  the 
skin  anti  complexion,  and  removing  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  and 
ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  for  beautifying  the  teeth,  and  pre- 
serving the  gums,  are  universally  considered  indispensable  in 
the  requisite  accompaniments  of  the  decorative  repository. 
The  august  patronage  conceded  by  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  these  creative  renovatiog  specifics,  and  confirma- 
tion, by  experience,  of  their  infallible  efficacy,  have  cha- 
racterised tlicm  with  perfection,  and  given  them  a  celebrity 
unparalleled. 

*»*  Ask  for  "ROWLAND'S"  articles. 

Al'  others  sold  under  the  same  names  are  FRAUDULENT 

COUNTERFEITS  I  1  ! 

Printed  by  William  BnADBORT,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington 
and  Frkdbrick  Mullett  Evai'b,  of  No.  7,  Chtirch-row,  Stoke  NewinKloOj 
both  In  thecouatyof  Middlpsex,  FrintprB,  at  their  OtHt-c  in  Lombard-it., 
In  the  precinct  of  Whitefiiars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  pubtiihed 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-btreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'i, 
Covent-Gaiden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdverciBementB  and  Com- 
muoIcatioDi  are  is  be  addreaaed  to  tha  £diCoi— S&tardsy,  Feb.  l,  l81fi. 
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na)Ex. 


Agriculnire.  by  W.  Gtiienih- 
vute/tev.  ... 

AgrL  Cbem.  Associauon 
^    Soe- of  Englvid 

Alam,  Ac  as  m^aare 

Ammonia  absorbed  hr  earth     - 

Animaced  Nature,  vijI  u.»  reT. 

Apples,  select        .     ■        "        " 

Barriaetoaia  speciosa 

Beehives,  straw        .        -        . 
_    SbMs       -        -        -        - 

BIrdj,  small,  to  kill  -      S3  A 

Blue  tie 

Botley  Farmers^  Clob 

Breath,  luminotis       .        .        - 

Brookltnds.  Kardens  at,  noticed 

Calesdar  Mf  Operauoiu 

—  remarks  oa  ... 
Camellias,  select  .  -  . 
CarttKs,  culture  of  -  - 
Cattle .  lo  till  lice  on 
CeraiiLi  farcata  .  .  - 
Cliara,  Robioson's  improved  - 
Ci&ezaxias,  culture  of  -  - 
Coburgis!,  treatzseut  of 
Qtury-masagement,  qaexy  re- 

•peciing  -        -        - 

Pniniiig,  idranca^es  of 

—  ofeutailed  lands 
Earth  an  absorbent  of  ammmiia 
ETMgieens,  select 

Fences,  rerairts  on  -        . 

—  rights  respecting 

Food  cf  rocks      -       -         -        • 

—  fi-ir  sheep  -        -        . 

Frames,  ourering  for         -        - 

Galvanic  protectors 

Gardeners'  Benevolent    Insti- 
tution .        _        .        - 

Gooeeberries,  select 
Grass  laai3,  to  b-eak  up 
Greenhouse  at  Kew 
Grisenthwaice  ca  Agricultore, 


S7  & 
S7a 

F7  c 
as  c 
S3  * 

93  b 
91  a 
S7  a 
01  a 
S5  & 
SS  A 


S9ti 

91  b 

92  & 
83  b 
9L  a 
91  s 

93  e 


S2  i 
33- 


Guano,  to  mix.  nith  ivater 
Gypsum  as  manure 


SO  c 


Heating  appaiatos,  price  of  -  86  a 

Highland  Pine            -        -  -  85  & 

Honey,  dark,  cause  of       -  -87  c 

—  price  of  -  -  -  87  c 
Imaginaticn  -  -  35  i 
Sew,  nrreenhon^e  at  -  -83  a 
Knap  >  eed  eaten  by  sheep  -  91  a 
Kno^vledge,    poisult    of,  &&, 

rev.                  -        -        -  -  86  c 

Lawns,  Grass-seeds  for    -  -  88  c 

Lice,  to  kill  on  cattle        -  -  9t  a 

Linnean  Society        -        -  -  8?  6 

Lucerne,  colmre  of          -  -  92  a 

Lacolla  gratisiiroa             -  -  83  c 

Manure  ajticcial     -        -  -  89  c 

—  alnm.  ic.  as         -  -  90  6  [ 

—  eyosatn  as  •  -  S")  c  | 
Mead,  to' mike  -  -  87  c  i 
Middlesex,  geo-agrictilture  of  90  a  | 
Mildew  in  V,  heat  -  -  S9  fi  i 
Moss,  to  kill  -  -  •  91  c  I 
Oranges,  treatment  of  -  -  E8  c  i 
Orciudac- ae.  natural  habits  of  84  6  , 
Pear,  March  B«rgamoE  -  85  ii 
Pots,  jizes  of  -  -  -  83  c  ' 
Rabbits,  3cc.  to  keep  &om  bark-  | 

ing  trees                   -        -  -  85  e 

Books,  food  of            -        -  -  92  a 

_  —        law   probibitisg    their  I 

destmction  in  France  -  83  ^  ; 

Rosea,  qood  Mads  of          •  -  83  c  ' 

Sea- em'bankments              -  -  9L  6  . 

Sheep,  cure  for  foot-rot  in  -  94  c 

—  profitable  food  for  •  93  c 
Smithfield    Market,    enlarge-  I 

meneof            -        -        -  ^-~  94  b  . 

ScPeEer-s  Farmers.' Club  -91c, 

Tankj,  ic.,  price  of             -  -  SS  S 

Toads,  natural  history  of  -  84  c 

Trees  for  a  damp  situation  '  •  S8  e 

—  to    keep    Tabbits   &om  ' 
birkin^                     -        .  -  85  c 

Tumip-fiy,  to  prevent  -  91  o 

^'i^e -borders,  to  heat        -  -  35  c 

Wheat,  to  dibble        -       -  -  91  c 

—  mildew  in    |-        -  •  89  6 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

K.^LMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  baring  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Geobgb  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammond's),  Surrey. 

THE  TRUE  FASTOLPF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1S45. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS   begs   to   refer  the  readers  of    the; 
•    Girdeners'  Chronicle  to  his  previous  advertisements,  for  j 
SNOWS   WINTER  WHITE  BROCOLt  in  haif-oance  packets,  I 
at  Is.  G(f.,  and  one-ounce  packets  at  25.  Qd.  each.    Snow's  Hy-  j 
brid   Prolific  Green  Flesh  MELON,    eight  seeds    for    3s.  dcf. 
Snow's  Horticultural  Prize  White  Spine  CUCUMBER,  seven 
seeds  for  2*.  td.;  and  Snow's  Matchless  Black  Seed  Green  Cos 
LETTUCE,  in  packets  Is.  6d.  each.    Also  a  few  remaining 
packets  of  Snow's  very  fine  Fringed  White  and  Purple  PRIMU- 
LA SINENSIS  at  2s  each :  or  the  whols  will  he  sent,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  lis.— Feb.  S. 

MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS.  " 

W"  J-  EPPS  begs  to  annoance  that  he  Intends 
»  ▼  •  sending  out,  this  month,  Tato  Splendid  Fuchsias, 
■which  he  can  with  confidence  recommenJ,  as  being  the  most 
distinct  and  beauti.Til  varieties  known  :  they  have  merited  the 
highest  opinions  of  .Dr.  Lixdlet  and  Mr.  GLESxr  of  any  this 
season. 

KYMPH.— Tnis  beauti''ul  flower  weis  raised  from  "Venus 
Tictiis,"  and  it  is  far  superior  both  in  habit  and  richness  of 
colour;  the  flowers  are  of  a  medium  size,  tube  and  sepals  pure 
■white,  slightly  veined  with  pink;  sepals  espanding,  exhibiting 
a  large  bright  velvet  plam-colour  purple  corolla.  The  habit  is  I 
truly  splendid,  of  a  dark  green  fleshy  foliage,  resembling  Eppsli, 
bat  not  so  large,  and  quite  as  free  in  growth;  an  immense 
bloomer.    lOs.  6d.  per  plant. 

Dr.  LiXDLEY's  opinion — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  12, 
1S44.  •*  W.  J.  E.— Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  and  striking 
■variety,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection;  there  is  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink  in  the  tube,  which  changes  to  white  in  the 
sepals,  and  these,  which  are  long  and  expanding,  terminate 
with  green  points ;  rosy  purple  corolla,  flowers  of  a  moderate 
size." 

QUEEN  OF  THE  BEAUTIES.— This  is  the  most  striking 
variety  imaginable ;  the  tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  beautiful  waxy 
light  buff  colour^  slightly  tipped  with  green,  corolla  very  large, 
of  a  splendid  dark  crimson  blood  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
purple ;  habit  fine,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.    lOs.  6d.  per  plant. 

Dr.  Lintilet's  opinion. — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  23, 
1S44.  "  W.  J.  E. — Your  seedling  having  a  very  light  tube  aud 
sepals  with  green  terminations,  and  the  crimson  corolla  having 
a  purple  tinge,  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  flower,  of  a  medium 
size." 

Mr.  GLEJTxr'a  opinion  of  both. — See  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
Sept.  23,  1S44.  *'  Mr.  Epps.— We  are  very  dainty  about  Fach- 
sias,  and  wish  to  see  very  different  things  to  the  plants  now 
out;  but  the  two  sent,  one  with  pale  outside  and  violet  corolla, 
and  the  other  pale  outside  and  scarle' corolla,  are  quite  good 
enough  in  their  individual  flowers  to  let  oat  with  credit  if  the 
habit  be  good ;  their  principal  fault  is  a  slight  green  tip  to  their 
sepals,  but  they  are  far  better  than  the  vast  majority." 

Plants  sent  carefully  packed  in  tin  boxes  (postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-office  order  or  a  reference'.  Agents  :— Messrs. 
War.ver  and  WiBXEB,  Seedsmen.  &c.,  Cornhill,  and  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  M'Mullkx,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  6,  Leadenhall-street, 
London.  Drawings  of  the  above  may  be  seen  at  either  place. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  where  not  less  than  three 
plants  of  each  are  taken.— Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Feb.  1S45. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

CHARLES  MARTIN  WESTMACOTT,  Seeds- 
man- and  Florist,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
that  he  has  opened  the  above  Establishment.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience in  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  various  branches  of 
this  business  will,  he  trusts,  enable  him  to  give  satisfaction 
and  merit  the  patronage  of  the  Public.  His  Catalogue  of 
Flower  and  Kitchen-garden  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  j)05t-free)  on  application.  It  will  be  found  to  comprise 
the  most  rare  kinds,  as  well  as  those  generally  known.  The 
greatest  atEention  will  be  paid  to  all  who  may  honour  this 
Establishment  with  their  orders.  A  Catalogue  of  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.  &c.,  will  be 
shortly  printed,  of  which  further  notice  will  be  given. 


~\^OUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
-L  ply  ,as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  Hst  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state,  and  such  as  they  have  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  -\bergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Viscount 
Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  many  of  the  Nobility,  as  well  as  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having  awarded 
YouELL  and  Co.  two  Certificates  of  Merit  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        sS2    0    0 
Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .   0  12    0 

TO  MELON  GROWERS- 
FISH'S    EARLY    CANT-ALOUPE    and    HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,   see   YOUELL  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.    Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety^,  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,-  also  for  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Borliogton,  Lord  Wal- 
siogham.  Lady  GranvUIe,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  AN'D  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  fiO-sized  pots,  S  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

-  For  further  particulars  see  Yoctell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan. 1 1 . 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  IO5.  6rf. 
per  plant.  -  _ 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  CoUection  of  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  and  PINKS,  wUl  he  found  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  Europe ;  full  particulars  and  prices  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  Qth  of  November  last. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  S,  1S45. 


DAHLIA— HOLMES'S  QUEEN  OF  PURPLES. 


SUDBURY 
NURSERY, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN 
ADELAIDE,  AND  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE 
ALBERT. 

\SJ  H.  HOLMES,  F.H.S.,  most  respectfully  informs 
'  »  •  Amateurs  and  the  Trade,  that  the  above  splendid 
DAHLIA  (a  Seedling  of  1S43}  will  be  sent  out  the  first  week 
in  May  next,  at  lOs.  M.  per  plant.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep 
purple,  short  cupped  petals,  fine  form,  perfect  symmetry,  beau- 
tifully up  in  the  centre,  and  very  constant.  In  1S44  it  was  in 
the  first  pan  of  24,  which  won  the  Silver  Cup  at  the  North 
Staffordshire  Horticultural  Show,  open  to  all  England,  and  in 
the  first  pan  of  12,  and  took  the  firat  prize  for  Purples  in  the 
classes.  It  was  also  in  the  first  pan  of  12,  and  first  pan  of  6, 
and  first  prize  for  Purples  at  Lichfield,  being  the  only  places  at 
which  it  was  exhibited. 


TRUE  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI. 

WILLL^M  E.  RENDLE  can.  with  much  confidence, 
recommend  the  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI.  as  being  a 
very  excellent  and  superior  variety.  The  stock  was  saved  by 
Messrs.  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  are  well  known  to  grow  this 
sort  in  the  highest  perfection.  Is.  per  packet, 
TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI. 
This  can  be  highly  recommended,  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  white  varielits  for  Spring  use.  Sealed  packets. 
Is.  each.  The  following  can  also  be  recommended  as  superior 
sorts  of  Vegetables. 


Superior  Dark  Crimson  Beet 
Chappell's  Cream  Brocoli 
Myatt's  Superb  Curled  Parsley  i 
Atkins's      Early      Matchless  . 

Cabbage 
True  Drumhead  Lettuce 
Early  Cornish  Cabbage  I 

The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  the 
WALCHEREN  and  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI.  wiU  be  sent  free 
by  post,  for  a  Post-office  Order,  value  6s.  All  other  kinds  of 
Vesetable  Seeds  warranted  new  and  genuine. 

Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Feb.  S. 


I  Dwarf  Small  Top  and  Scarlet 
!      Beet 

Large  Paignton  ditto 
I  Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish 
I  Hammond's      White        Cape 
Brocoli 


A  TESSRS.  MARNOCK  AND  MANLEY  be-  to  in- 
-^'-*-  form  their  friends  that  they  have  jnst  had  consigned  to 
them  from  the  Continent  the  following  choice  Melon  and  other 
seeds,  strongly  recommended. 

MELONS.  s.  d. 

Black  Carmelite,  a  scarlet  flesh,  fine  flavour  .  per  packet 
Bevaisa,  a  green  flesh,  mo^t  delicious  flavour  „ 

Musk  Melon  of  Cajul,  fine  musk  flavour  .  ,, 

Large  Cabul,  do.,  fine  flavour  when  grown  in 

strong  heat )> 

True  Beechwood ,»         ■ 

Malta  green-flesh        ......  >,         • 

Trentham  hybrid,  delicious        ....  „         ■ 

I  PORTUGAL  CABBAGE.— A  variety  which  comes 

I      in  use  in  the  winter,  far  superior  to  Savoy .         .  per  oz, 

I  PARSLEY-LEAVED  CELERY.— From  Ame- 

i      rica,  the  leaves  of  which  are  usedforgarnish- 

'      ins:  in  winter,  equal  to  Parslev       .        .        .  per  packet  1 

Also  true  WALCHEREN"  CAULIFLOWER,  with 
I      a  treatise:  to  be  had  fit  for  table  throughout  the 

I      vear        .        .        .        .        

,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  BROCOLI.— This  may  also  be 
i  had  fit  for  table  throughout  the  year  .  .  . 
,  VICTORIA  CABBAGE.— Ac  early  dwarf  kind,  de- 

j     licious  flavour 

'      (If  the  above  three  varieties  were  once  tried  and  successfully 
j  grown,  no  garden,  however  small,  would  be  without  them.) 
I      With  every  choice  variety  of  Vegetable  and  Flower-seeds 
in  cultivation. — Nursery,  Hackneyj  Feb.  S. 


1    6 


per  oz.  4    0 
.  5     0 
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HOLMES'S  CALCEOLARIAS. 


SUDBURY 
NURSERY. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


UNDER  THE  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN- 
ADELAIDE,  AND  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRIXCE 
ALBERT. 

W  H.  HOLMES,  F.H.S.,  Landscape  Gardener, 
▼»  •  NuRSERVMAN,  and  Florist,  mostrespectfuUvannounces 
that  his  CoUection  of  Twelve  Seedling  CALCEOLARIAS,  which 
have  been  so  much  admired,  will  he  ready  to  send  out  on  the 
17th  Februar^^  1S45;  namely.  Prince  Alfred,  10s.  6rf. ;  Lady 
Pottinger,  10s.  6d. ;  Duchess  of  Kent,  12s.;  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, los. ;  Lady  Vecuon,  10s.  6d. ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  15s.} 
Hon.  Miss  Vernon,  lOs.  6d. ;  Lady  Cotton  Sheppard,  15s.;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Boothby,  5s.;  Lady  Sale,  15s.;  Hon.  Mr.  G.  E.  Auson, . 
7s.  6d. ;  Lord  Howe,  1  Os.  6d. ;  or  the  whole  Collection.  51.  Early 
application  is  requested,  as  the  stock  of  some  of  the  varieties  is 
small. 

W.  H.  Holmes's  Calalogue  of  Calceolarias  (containing  the 
varieties  let  oat  by  him  in  ISJ3  and  lS4i,  which  have  given  such 
general  satisfaction!,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Pansies, 
Cinerarias,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Src,  may  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application. 


RANUNCULUSSS.     ANEMONES,      AURICULAS,      CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  GER^VNIUMS,    and  LILIUM    LANCZ- 

FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•         moved  from  Walworth.)  By  Appointmevt 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  '1  HE    QUEEN,     axd    to    HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS^ 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality. 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfine  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s.  6d.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .        per  100 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sort^  named 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto  ditto 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIL^MS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto 

Good  kinds  .        .        per  doz.,  from  I2s.  to 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 
„  ,,  PUiVCTATU.U         .        „     . 

„         SPECIOSUM,  (true)  .         .        .        „     . 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.—Feb.  S. 

Foreign  Orders  executed. 
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ROSE-TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MR.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  Sale,  after  the  present 
season,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  PLANTS,  at  less  than  half  the  ustTAL 
prices,  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Persons  taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Mr.  Hooker  will  supply  Roses  at  the  following  prices,  pro- 
vided the  selection  of  sorts  is  entirely  left  to  him.  Standard 
Rcses,  12  distinct  vars.,  ticketed  with  their  names,  l5s,  per  doz. 

Ditto,  as  above,  without  names,  I2s.  per  dozen. 

The  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  and  other  Per- 
petual flowering  Roses,  are  on  stems  from  IS  ioches  to  2i  feet, 
at  the  same  prices. 

Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  12  distinct  varieties,  with 
their  names,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Ditto,  ditto,  12  varieties,  3s.  per  dozen,  without  names. 

Ditto,  ditto,  per  loo,  3  or  4  of  each  sort,  without  names,  16s, 

Dwarf  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  Roses,  in  pots, 
with  names,  Qs.  per  dozen. 

Climbing  Roses,  in  pots,  named,  Qs.  per  dozen. 

Standard  Apple  Trees.  50s.  per  lOO;  Dwarf  do,,  25s.  per  100, 

Large  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  American  Plants,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  equally  cheap  in  proportion. 

Brenchley,  Kent,  Feb.  S,  1S45. 


BEECHWOOD  MELON.— MUMMY  WHE.AT. 

HSILVERLOCK  has  to  offer  packets  of  this  fine 
•  MELON  (highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  one 
of  the  best  kinds)  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet  of  6  seeds,  warranted 
true.  Also  a  few  packets  of  36  grains  each,  at  2s.  6^  ,  of  the 
very  carious  and  prolific  Mummy  or  Egyptian  Wheat,  one 
stalk  of  which  produces  many  ears.  They  will  be  forwarded 
by  post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-order  for  the  amount.- Nur- 
!  sery,  Chichester. 
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SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

BA.SS  AND  BROWN,  Florists,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
beg  to  offer  the  f  llowing:  Fine  Seedlings,  which  they  can 
stroDgly  recommend  as  distinct  and  first-rate.  They  are  each 
of  fine  habit  and  handsome  foliage. 

Uo.  1.— AMETHYST.— Long  tube  and  sepals  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  the  latter  much  expanded,  showing  a  deep 
violet  purple  corolla.     This  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
attractive  variety,  having  the  same  depth  of  co- 
lour in  the  corolla  as  that  of  Formosa  elegans;  s.  d. 
the  form  similar  and  very  large      .        .        each— 7    6 
No.2.— SAPPHO.— A  fine  large  and  robust  flower;  the  tube 
long,  similar  in  form  toCurmackii ;  of  a  very  bright 
scarlet  colour,  with  sepals  spreading;    the  corolla 
scarlet,  with  a  rich  purple  tinge      .         .        each— 7    6 
No.  8.— EMPRESS.— A   bold   elegant  flower,   with  bright 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals, the  lattermuch  expanded, 
showing  a  fine  spreading  crimson  corolla.  A  large 
and  pleasing  variety  ....        each— 7    6 

In  allusion  to  the  ab  .ve  three  Seedlings,  the  following  re- 
marks  by  the  Editor  will  be  found  in  the  Gurdeners^  Chro7iicls, 
Aug.  31,  p.  592.  "  i'  Z— Your  Seedlings  are  very  good  flowers; 
fine  in  texture  and  good  in  colour.  The  violet-purple  corolla 
in  No.  1,  forms  an  excellent  contrast  with  its  bright  carmine 
tuoe  and  sepals.  This  is  a  large  and  elegant  flower.  No.  2  is 
also  large  and  fine,  with  less  violet  in  the  corolla."  Sept.  7. 
p  608.  "  I'.  Z,.— No.  8.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  showy 
flower  of  this  character  we  have  seen." 

Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  April,  and  can  be  forwarded  in  tin 
cases  by  post.  The  three  will  be  charged  20s.  The  usual  allow- 
ance to  the  trade. 

A  superb  assortment  of  the  best  FUCHSIAS,  GERVNIUMS. 
VERBENAS,  &c.,  of  which  Catalogues  will  be  sent  pre  paid  on 
application.— Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  Sudliury. 


HOME-GROWN  SEEDS.— In  calling  attention  to 
the  Collections  of  Seeds  Advertised  in  the  4th  page  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Dec.  I ith,  Messrs  SUTTON  and  SONS 
beg  to  add  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  referring  to  Gar- 
deners and  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  under-mentioned  places, 
who  have  in  past  years  availed  themselves  of  this  advantageous 
mode  of  procuring  NEW  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  best  sorts,  and 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  pleased  with 
the  crops:— Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Castle 
Douglas,  Hull,  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Dover,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Oxford,  Cirencester,  Newport, 
Monmouth,  Ludlow,  Wolverhampton,  Gloucester,  Margate, 
Woolwich,  Harlow,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  many 
others. 

Full  Collection,  for  large  Establishment       .         £3    3s. 
Ditto  second-rate  Establishment    ,    2    2 

Ditto  third-rate  Establishment       .11 

N.B. — Delivered  free  to  any  railway  or  packet  office  in 
London,  or  to  any  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  between 
London  and  Bristol  inclusive.  (See  Adv.  Dec.  14th.)  Further 
particulars  by  post  if  required.— Reading,  Berks,  Feb.  8. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiiul  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pail-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  gralts,  and  full  of  foliage;  from  8s.  to 
255.  each.— N.B,  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


CLARKE  and  Co.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade 
to  their  extensive  C>llection  of  GARDEN  and  FLOWER- 
SEEDS,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  as  cheap  as  any 
house  in  London. 

Catalogues,  comprising  every  novelty  of  the  season,  may  be 
had,  post  free,  on  application. 

All  the  new  and   choice  vatieties    of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  as 
advertised  by  other  bouses,  from  6d.  to  u.  per  packet. 

All  the  varieties  of  Prize  CUCUMBERS,  at  Is.  per  packet. 

A  constant  supply  of  Herbaceous  Plants  during  the  Spring 
Months.  , 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Waite's  "  Queen  of  Dwarf"  PEA,  price 
7s.  6d.  per  q"art. 

86,  Higb-street  (opposite  Town  Hall),  Borough. 


TO  DAHLIA  GROWERS. 

JAMES  LINTON,  Dudley  Cottage,  Mytton-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  begs  to  inform  the  Cultivators  of  the 
above-named  flower,  that  he  has  a  few  small  ground  Roots  to 
spare  of  his  Splendid  Seedling  "  COMET."  Colour  scarlet, 
form  perfect,  and  very  constant;  size  large,  and  altogether  a 
flower  fit  for  any  stand.  Price  3  guineas  each.  A  remittance 
is  respectfully  requested  from  uoknown  correspondents. 


UNRIVALLED  YELLOW  DAHLIA.—"  LANG- 
LEY'S  DUKE  OF  YORK"  was  exhibited  at  Salt  Hill, 
1843  (too  late  for  competition),  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Glenny 
very  compact,  and  by  Mr.  Bragg  (Slough;  to  be,  he  considered, 
the  most  promising  Dahlia  of  the  season.  Sept.  25th,  1844— a 
certificate  at  the  Great  Metropolitan  Show;  and  first  prize  at 
every  other  place  where  it  has  been  shown.  As  a  test  of  its 
sapenority,  12  blooms  (to  be  cut  from  4  plants  only)  shall  be 
shown  against  any  other  yellow,  either  new  or  old.  Strong 
plants  early  in  May.  10*.  6;;.  each.  Discount  to  the  trade  on 
not  less  than  12  plants.  A  List  of  Agents  will  be  published  in 
due  time.  C.  Lavglev  begs  to  state  his  intention  of  giving  a 
Pnze  of  3/.  at  the  Grand  Metropolitan  Show,  for  the  best 
e  blooms  of  new  varieties  sent  out  in  1845  by  any  party,  and 
2/.  for  the  best  2  blooms  ofhi*  Doke  of  York.— Mirfield,  York- 
shire, February  8. 


pHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEEDS.— Pelargoniums 
Vy  (saved  by  Mr.  Huyle),  100  seeds,  10.5.;  60  seeds,  6s.  100  fine 
Fuchsia  seed^,  lOs. ;  50  seeds,  6s  Small  packet  spotted  and 
striped  Petunia  seedfl,  2*  6c?. ;  large,  5s.  Small  packet  choice 
Cineraria  seeds,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  5^.  If  a  small  packet  of  each  be 
taken  together,  l5s. ;  or  a  large  packet  of  each  together,  255, 
William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

CHARLES  DALY  and  SON,  Coleraine,  bpg  to 
inform  the  Trade  that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  One- 
year  Seedling  THORN  QUICKS,  at  Is.  6d.  per  1000  ;  Two-year 
ditto,  4s.  per  1000  ;  One-year  ditto,  transplanted,  6s.  per  1000  ; 
Thiee-year  Seedling  HOLLIES,  5s.  per  lOnO;  Two-year  Seed- 
ling SCOTCH  FIRS,  Is.  3d.  per  1000;  Two-year  Seedling 
SPRUCE  FIRS,  Is.  6d.  per  1000;  Two-year  Seedling  LABUR- 
NUM, S^.  per  1000 ;  One-year  ditto  ASH,  Is.  per  1000 ;  Two- 
year  ditto.  Is  6rf.  per  1000  ;  Common  LAUREL,  l5s.  per  1000  ; 
Portugal  ditto,  8s.  per  100;  LAURU-STINUS,  l6s.  per  100; 
RHODODENDRONS,  good  plants,  4d.  each  ;  Three-years 
transplanted  LARCH,  2^  to  4  feet,  at  I5s.  Freight  paid  to 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow. 

Parties  indebted  to  C.  D.  and  Son  are  requested  to  settle 
their  former  year's  accounts. 

An  Agency  wanted  for  the  sale  of  Guano— respectable 
references  can  be  given.— Culeraine,  Feb.  8. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

JG.  WATTE  begsto  cnution  Purchasers  of"  Waite's 
•  QUEEN  OF  DWARF  PEA,"  to  be  very  particular  in 
observing  that  every  package  is  sealed  with  his  seal,  and 
properly  labelled,  he  having  been  credibly  informed  that  several 
houses  in  London  have  been  sending  out  Groom's  "Dwarf 
PEA,"  and  caUing  it  "Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarf."  Groom's 
Dwarf  is  a  blue,  and  Waite's  '■  Queen  of  Dwarf*  a  White  PEA. 
This  PEA  is  three  times  the  size  of  any  other  Dwarf  Pea,  and 
being  so  very  different  from  all  others,  cannot  be  substituted. 
It  has  too  frequently  been  the  practice  of  sending  out  an  old 
sort  of  Pea  under  five  or  six  different  names,  and  thus 
substituting  an  old  variety  for  a  new  one,  and  causing  a  reluc- 
tance to  purchase  anything  that  is  rballv  nbw. 

TrueW^ALCKEREN  BKOCCOLI,  l-2s.  per  lb. 
All  other  kinds  of  seed  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  the  trade.— 4,  Eyre  street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Feb.  8. 


D\NECROFT  NURSERY.  STOWMARKET,  SUFFOLK. 

SGIRLIMG'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of 
•  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  HEARTSEASE, 
PETUNIAS,  PHLOXES,  and  VERBENAS,  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  by  forwarding  two  penny  stamps  inclosed  in  the 
letter  of  applicaUon  — Stowraarket,  Feb  8. 


/  CAUTION.— -MESSRS.  J.  WEEKS  and  DAY, 
V^  in  returning  their  humble  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  ex- 
tensive practice  they  have  been  honoured  with,  find  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
honour  them  with  their  commands,  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Horticulturisls,  that  there  is,  in  this  road,  another 
party  of  the  name  of  Weeks,  carryingon  the  san^e  line  of  busi- 
ness as  ourselves,  but  with  whom  we  have  no  connection 
whatever.  All  communications  intended  for  us  should  be 
addressed  Messrs,  J.  Weeks  and  Dat,  Gloucester-place,  King*s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS.  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material :  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  l6i  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'MuUen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  CornhlU; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street. — Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  and  CO.'S  COMPOSITION 
for  rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable 
Fabrics  transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Sub- 
stitutes for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  so 
liable  to  breakage,  much  warmer,  admitting  a  softer  light,  and 
such  a  genial  degree  of  heat,  that  the  teuderest  Plants  and 
Seedlings  never  burn  nor  scorch  under  them;  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making 
Awnings  for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Balsams,  &c. 
Market  Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  Early  Vegetables,  Wall-fruits,  &c. 

PRICES,  &c.— Composition  in  pints,  2s. ;  Quarts,  3s.  Gd. 
Each  pint,  when  diluted  with  turpentine,  will  make  about  a 
quart  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

PREPARED  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  FABRICS.— 
Paper,  23  in.  wide,  Qd.  per  yard.  Calico,  31  in.  wide.  Is.  per 
yard.    Linen,  28  in.  wide,  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  in  6  yard  lengths. 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  prepared  Fabrics,  may 
be  had  by  application,  and  letter  prepaid,  to  the  Proprietors, 
at  the  Manufactory,  Higu  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex, 

For  Agency  Appointments  apply  as  above. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Hailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  atChiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

i^TEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
O  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  thej 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seals  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  th*?  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park. St.,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticu'tural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field,  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


J  WEEKS  AND  DAY,  Architects,  &c.,  Glou- 
•  cester  Place,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot  water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of 
Bottom-Heat,  now  becoming  so  universally  adapted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with, 
for  20  years  in  designing  and  building  CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES,  HOTHOUSES.  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  description  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weeks  and  Day 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efi&cient  of  any  yet  invented,  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  300 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  use  at 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory  ;  and 
a  variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Models,  Plans,  &c.  &c. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Registered  under  6  &  7  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


BoRBiDGE  and  Hbaly  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  verynumerons 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  their  complete  success  :  for  the  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  Burbidob  and  Healy 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswickj 
also  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.&c,,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  Ib  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices : — 


Plain 
Boiler. 


m.     s&s. 

10  1  1  6 
Ribbed 
Boiler. 
2     2 

2  15 

3  10 

5     5 

8  15 


18 


24 


10  6 

12  6 


17  5  8     6 
25  0  8     6 


5     6 

7    6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


30  feet. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 

80  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet. 


Under  25  to  40 

40   to  65 
65  to  100 

f  Warma^rap- 
^  ery  35ft.  long, 
tandapit  50ft. 


600  to  800  feet. 

If  2-inch  pipe,  as  much 


35  0|8 
If  3.  inch  pipe  be  used,  one-third  more, 
more. 
The  above  quantities  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  eularging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
fire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


COTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 
FODNDERS,   &C.,    &C.,  NO.    2,   WiNSLE Y-STREET,    QXPORD- 

STREET,  London,  and  at  Cornwall  Road,  Lambeth. 


HOTHOUSES.    CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  mf>st  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  he  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing:, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  Aoricdltural  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes, 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufact iry,  2,  Winsley.  street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  and  GARDEN  ARCHITECTUKE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  hud  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improTement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  econo^iical  as  Bellas 
•efTectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


7S:t)t  Q^avtftmv^*  (BfjVonicU. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  S,  1843. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
WKD.MfsDAY   F«b.  13    Sociecy  of  Aru,  .        .        .         8  P.M. 

TBE9DAT,  Feb.  IB  Horticultaral  .  .  .  i  3  p  M. 
WBD..fB8DAr  Feb.  19  Microscopical  ....  7  P.M. 
S^TcrsDAY,    Feb.  32    Roval  Botanic  ...        4  P.M. 


The  points  to  which  we  would  particularly  direct 
attention  in  the  GKEENHnusE  at  Kf.w,  of  which  a 
plan  was  given  last  week,  are  the  following : 

The  general  arrangement  is  excellent.  None  of 
the  doorways  are  placed  in  direct  continuation  of  the 
walks,  but  they  are  either  formed  immediately  oppo- 
site the  principal  masses  of  plants,  or  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  walks,  so  that  the  eye  necessarily  rests 
mpon  the  foliage  as  soon  as  the  house  is  entered. 
Then,  again,  at  the  point  where  the  hovses  join  each 
Other,  a  semicircular  stage  is  thrown  forward  atA-,  by 
which  the  disagreeable  effect  of  a  long  narrow  walk 
in  a  smaU  house  is  completely  removed. 

The  house  is  span-roofed,  and  illustrates  the  great 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  construction  over  the 
■wretched  lean-tos  which  were  formerly  in  fa- 
shion. The  architects  who  contrived  the  glazed 
sheds,  commonly  called  greenhouses,  and  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  all  those  in  common  use, 
could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a  method  worse  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants  ;  such  houses  are,  in  fact, 
only  fit  for  forcing,  in  which  Vines  or  other  fruit- 
trees  can  be  trained,  and  even  for  those  purposes 
span-roofed  buildings  are  much  to  be  preferred.  We  i 
need  not  say  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  span- 
roofed  house  is,  that  plahts  are  exposed  to  light  in  all 
directions  ;  but  all-important  as  is  that  property,  it 
by  no  means  forms  the  only  valuable  feature  in 
them.  Plants  can  be  easily  reached  and  easily  re- 
moved ;  the  appearance  of  the  interior  is  very  nmch 
improved,  and  no  space  is  wasted.  In  a  common 
glass  shed,  at  least  one-half  is  useless — that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  that  part  which  is  next  the  back  wall. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  portion  of  the  interior, 
except  the  walks,  is  rendered  available. 

The  consti-uction  of  the  roof  is  e.xcellent.  It  rises 
at  an  angle  of  30°,  which  is  exactly  that  best  suited 
for  houses  of  such  a  description ;  the  rafters  are  very 
light,  and  of  a  better  form  than  any  we  have  pre- 
viously seen  ;  their  effect  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
section  which  is  given.  We  wiU  not  pretend  to  say 
■why  they  produce  so  good  an  effect,  for  words  will 
never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
beauty  of  such  objects  :  perhaps  it  is  the  graceful 
curves  of  their  mouldings;  perhaps  it  is  their  light- 
ness; probably  it  is  the  two  combined.  Lightness  of 
appearance  has  been  combined  with  strength,  by  the 
addition  of  an  iron  rod  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
rafter  in  the  place  of  ahead. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  roof,  and  to  provide  for 
the  cultivation  of  climbers,  all  the  rafters  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  curved  iron  rods,  which  themselves 
add  much  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  interior. 
This  mode  of  combining  strength  and  decoration 
may  of  course  be  varied,  but  it  will  not  be  improved. 

Another  important  thing  in  the  ai-rangements  is 
the  ample  provision  for  receiving  in  tanks  the  rain- 
water that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  building  :  this  is 
raised  for  use  by  mea"s  of  small  hand-pumps. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  such  a  house  as  this  is 
precisely  ■what  is  most  generally  wanted  by  those 
who  build  greenhouses.  If  a  larger  space  is  required, 
it  is  easy  to  lengthen  any  of  the  arms ;  if  more  va- 
riety is  desired,  another  cross-house  could  be  readily 
added  to  the  smaller  one.  Should  it  be  too  large,  as 
■will  most  frequently  be  the  case,  the  smaller  arm  may 
be  copied;  or  the  larger,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a 
stove  is  wanted,  instead  of  a  greenhouse,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  inclose  the  stages,  to  put  hot- 
■water  troughs  into  the  chamber  so  obtained,  and  to 
add  evaporating-pans  to  the  pipes  which  are  carried 
round  the  walls.  In  short,  it  appears  to  us  that  in 
this  one  house  are  contained  illustrations  of  all  the 
more  important  objects  which  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  be  attained  in  greenhouse-building. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  upright  sides  of  the 
house  are  glazed  with  panes  of  sheet-glass  in  one 
length  ;  and  that  each  of  the  roof-sashes  has  but  two 
panes  in  its  length;  this,  no  doubt,  adds  very  much 
to  its  beautiful  appearance. 

"We  learn  from  a  French  journal  that  the  Prefect 
of  the  Lower  Seine  has  given  effect  to  a  French  law 
enabling  magistrates  to  prohibit  theDESTRCCTioN  op 
CROWS,  rooks,  and  similar  birds ;  and  it  is  expected 


that  his  example  will  be  generally  followed.  In 
this  the  French  show  good  sense,  and  set  an  example 
which  the  English  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

While  we  are  ignorantly  exterminating  our  surest 
friends,  the  Frencli  are  throwing  over  them  a  legal 
shielil.  A  great  English  gentleman  may  afford  to 
have  his  park  and  his  tenants'  fields  devoured  by 
grubs  and  similar  vermin  ;  for  small  losses  are  less 
felt  ivhen  there  is  much  to  lose.  But  the  injury 
inflicted  by  such  pernicious  enemies  is  ruin  to  the 
small  French  proprietors,  who  have  so  little  in  pos- 
ses-ion that  they  have  nothing  to  waste.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  should  have  formed  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  their  friends  the  crows. 
A  compact  like  this  is  not  so  brilliant  as  that  with 
Morocco,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  quite  as 
useful. 

Is  there  no  hope  that  we  English  shall  take  a  leaf 
from  our  neighbour's  book?  It  is  a  pity  that  French 
laws  cannot  assume  the  shape  of  Paris  gloves  or 
Lyons  silk,  for  in  that  case  they  would  he  followed 
eagerly  enough,  and  we  should  have,  in  half  our 
counties,  associations  of  ladies  for  the  protection  of 
rooks.  But  the  French  law  speaks  only  to  hu- 
manity and  common  sense,  not  to  vanity ;  and  so  we 
have  less  confidence  in  its  general  adoption  here. 

Of  late  our  columns  have  been  occupied  by  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  merits  and  demerits  of  cer- 
tain small  birds.  It  would  seem  that  these  creatures 
are  incarna'ions  of  mischief,  if  the  one  party  is  to  be 
credited ;  while  the  other  maintains  that  they  are 
the  winged  instruments  of  prosperity.  S.  declares 
that  he  would  not  have  a  Gooseberry  if  he  left  a  tit 
alive  ;  T.  as  stoutly  asserts  that  neither  Gooseberries 
nor  anything  else  will  be  left  if  the  tits  are  destroyed. 
We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  this  discussion 
full  scope,  because  it  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  important  of  the  questions  incidentally  con- 
nected wiih  gardening,  and,  moreover,  as  one  con- 
cerning which  there  is  the  most  marvellous  igno- 
rance. Thousands  of  people  imagine  that  birds  live 
on  nothing  but  corn  and  fruit,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
ported at  the  personal  expense  of  those  who  gi-ow 
corn  and  fruit,  without  making  any  sort  of  return. 
''  '\^Tiat,"  say  they,  "  is  the  use  of  such  things .'  We 
can't  eat  them,  and  there  is  no  good  in  feeding  a 
swarm  of  useless  plunderers."  And,  therefore,  be- 
cause of  this  wise  conclusion,  the  order  is  given  to 
shoot,  trap,  and  poison  without  mercy.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  birds,  to 
which  we  have  lately  given  so  much  space,  will 
have  removed  this  error,  and  that  the  question 
between  man  and  birds  will  have  reduced  itself  to 
whether  the  balance  of  good  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  or  against  them. 

It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  birds  consume 
nothing  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  consume 
ourselves.  They  feed  in  part  at  our  expense.  They 
destroy  the  insects  that  infest  our  gardens,  when 
they  can  find  any,  and  when  the  insects  are  gone 
they  search  for  other  food.  The  first  is  their  labour, 
the  second  is  their  wages.  And  is  not  the  workman 
worthy  of  his  hire  ?  The  man  who  grudges  a  bird 
a  little  seed  or  fruit  might  as  well  begrudge  his 
weekly  pay  to  the  labourer.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  garden  would  be  less  expensive  if  all  the  work  in  it 
were  done  for  nothing.  If  a  master  could  pocket  his 
servant's  wages  he  would  have  more  to  spend  upon 
himself.  But  this  sort  of  arrangement  is  not  exactly 
consistent  with  the  design  of  Providence;  and  we 
are  sure  that  it  would  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  either  of  our  friends.  Scrutator  orFuribus  Hostis. 
We  repeat  it,  then,  let  us  look  at  birds  as  skilful 
workmen,  and  the  fruit  or  seed  which  they  eat,  as 
the  coin  in  which  they  are  paid  their  wages. 

Not  that  birds  are  an  unmixed  good.     Is  man 
himself?      Is    anything?      There    are    situations, 
doubtless,  where   birds  are  an   absolute  nuisance. 
Imagine,  for  instance,   a  garden   surrounded  by  a 
wood,  which  swarms  with  blackbirds.     Does  any 
one  suppose  it  possible  to  gather  a  ripe  Cherry  in 
such  a  place?     If  he  does  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
He  would  find  the  blackbird  a  much  more  dexterous 
gatherer  than  himself,  and  one  who  would  relieve 
him  from  all  trouble  with  his  Cherry  crop.     In  such 
j  a  case  the  birds  must  be  trapped,  or  the  crop  aban- 
doned.    There  would  be  no  aJternative. 
j      But  such  instances  are  special,  and  form  the  ex- 
I  ception,  not  the  rule.     Every  day's  experience  tells 
us  that  birds  are  among  the  most  efficient  instru- 
j  ments  of  Providence  for  destroying  the  vermin  that 
i  would  otherwise  overrun  us.     And  people  may  rely 
j  upon  it  that  they  cannot  more  effectually  encourage 
j  the  ravages  of  those  insidious  foes  than  by  waging 
I  war  upon  the  creatures  which  naturally  feed  upon 
them. 

With  this  observation,  and  such  others  as  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  to-day's  paper,  we  must  close  the 
discussion  about  the  utility  of  birds  for  the  present. 

We  have  so  many  complaints  about  the  ukcer- 
T.iiNTY    OF  THE  SIZES  which  different  potters  fur- 


nish under  the  names  of  i'2s,  24s,  and  soon,  that 
we  have  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  a  corres- 
pondent, and  abandon  such  terras  altogether  for  the 
future.  This,  like  all  reforms  of  inveterate  bad 
habits,  may,  perhaps,  be  productive  of  some  incon- 
venience in  the  first  instance;  but  it  is  imperatively 
demanded,  and  the  inconvenience,  such  as  it  is, 
must  be  borne. 

A\'hat  we  propose  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  plan  of  our 
correspondent  who  recommends  the  employment 
of  the  word  inches  in  describing  the  size  of  a  pot; 
and  to  name  the  sizes  according  to  the  number  of 
inches  such  sizes  should  measure  across  the  top.  All 
that  gardeners  have  to  do  is  to  employ  the  terms, 
to  order  pots  of  their  potters  by  the  new  names, 
and  a  uniform  standard  of  pot-making  is  at  once 
secured. 

According  to  this  plan  the  following  will  be  the 
names  of  the  sizes  of  pots  now  in  use  : — 

Usual  breadth      Usual  depth 


Old  Name, 

io  inches. 

in  inches. 

New  Name. 

T  wos       .     . 

.     18     . 

.     .     14     . 

.     18  inch. 

Fours      .    . 

.     IS     . 

.     .     13     . 

.15      „     . 

Sixes  .     .     . 

.     13     . 

.     .     12     . 

•     13      „ 

Eights     .     . 

.     12     . 

.     .     11     . 

•12     „    ; 

Twelves  .     . 

.    lU  . 

.     10     . 

•     11       „ 

Sixteens  .     . 

.    n  ■ 

.     .       9     . 

■       9      „ 

Twenty-fours 

■       Si  • 

.      8    . 

•       8      „ 

Thirty-twos 

.       6     . 

.       6     . 

.       6      „ 

Forty-eights 

.       5     . 

.    .      5     . 

•       5      „ 

Sixties     .    . 

.       3h. 

■    .     H  . 

.       3      „ 

Thumbs       .     .      2i  .     .     .      2|  .    .      Thumb. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  in  future  understood  that 
when  we  speak  of  an  8-inch  pot  we  mean  what  is 
now  called  a  24— that  an  18-inch  pot  will  be  a 
9,  and  so  on.  Thumbs  may  retain  their  name,  as 
the  smallest  sort  of  pot  that  is  made. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  change  the  terms  used  in  the 
Prize  Lists  already  published  for  the  year ;  but  we 
trust  that  the  new  names  now  proposed  will  be  em- 
ployed by  all  Horticultural  Societies  on  future 
occasions. 

Some  may  say.  Why  introduce  a  change  in  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  this,  which  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  altering  ?  We  reply,  that  we  propose  it 
for  adoption  because  it  is  so  small ;  great  changes  are 
much  less  to  our  taste. 


LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

This  splendid  plant,  although  it  has  been  an  inhabi- 
tant of  our  gardens  for  upwards  of  20  years,  is  still,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  its  infancy  as  to  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepal,  from  whence  also  comes  L.  Finciana, 
a  species  lately  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
and  at  present  exciting  considerable  interest. 

That  the  cultivation  of  L.  gratissima  is  not  generally 
understood,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  one 
cultivator  considers  himself  successful  in  producing  five 
flowers,  while  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  and  his  brother  in 
Shropshire,  consider  it  no  great  feat  to  produce  plants 
with  from  50  to  100  flowers  upon  each.  Mr.  W. 
Barnes  is  equally  successful,  and  has  this  season  had,  I 
am  informed,  some  very  admirable  specimens.  Why 
any  person  should  wish  to  graft  this  upon  a  moreliardy 
stock,  1  cannot  imagine ;  for  with  me  it  grows  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  producing  plants  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  with  abundance  of 
flowers,  from  a  cutting,  in  the  course  of  one  season. 
Some  of  the  leaves  upon  my  plants  this  season  were 
9  inches  in  length,  and  5  inches  in  width,  and  the  trusses 
of  flowers  as  large  as  good-sized  Hydrangea  blooms. 
It  is  not,  however,  when  in  such  luxuriant  growth  that 
the  plants  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  bloom  ;  but 
it  is  when  they  have  been  cut  back  for  several  successive 
seasons,  and  when  they  produce  a  great  quantity  of  mode- 
rate sized  branches,  that  they  become  so  beautifully 
studded  with  flowers,  as  has  been  represented  by  Mr.  J. 
Barnes.  An  old  stump  of  this  plant,  judiciously  treated, 
will  continue  to  produce  abundance  of  flowers  for  years, 
and  will  require  little  more  attention  than  a  common 
Pelargonium. 

To  proceed  with  their  treatment,  I  will  relate  my  own 
practice  with  some  young  plants  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  They  were  received  from  a  nurseryman  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  at  that  time  were  plants 
3  inches  in  height,  in  60 -sized  pots,  and  in  very  good 
health,  but  in  rather  a  torpid  state.  To  relax  their 
tissue  a  little,  and  also  to  induce  them  to  form  some 
fresh  roots,  previously  to  being  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
they  were  placed  in  a  forcing-pit  on  a  strong  bottom- 
heat,  and  with  a  brisk  moist  temperature,  varying,  with 
sunshine,  from  55°  to  80°.  In  about  three  weeks  tbey 
began  to  show  signs  of  growth,  and  at  that  time  were 
removed  into  24-si2ed  pots,  using  the  following  compost : 
— Four  parts  turfy  loam,  two  parts  turfy  peat,  two  parts 
half  decomposed  leaf-mould,  one  part  charcoal  broken 
to  the  size  of  garden  Beans,  using  the  dust  as  well,  with 
sufficient  Barwell  sand,  broken  potsherds,  and  flinty 
pebbles  to  make  and  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  porous. 
This  compost  was  used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible  ; 
indeed,  1  always  make  it  a  rule  in  potting  choice  plants 
to  throw  the  fine  soil  aside  and  to  fise  the  turfy  part  only. 
In  this  soil  the  plants  grew  admirably ;  they  were 
plunged  half  the  depth  of  the  pots  in  a  bottom- heat  of 
about  80°,  in  the  pit  before  mentioned,  with   a  close 
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moist  atmosphere  of  the  same  temperature  as  before. 
They  were  sliglitly  shaded  in  bright  sunshine,  and  air 
was  admitted  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  taking  great 
care  to  avoid  subjecting  the  plants  to  a  draught.  When 
the  plants  had  attained  the  height  of  15  inches,  which 
was  about  the  end  of  April,  they  were  stopped  by  remov- 
ing the  terminal  bud,  and  they  shortly  after  broke  from 
six  to  eight  lateral  branches  each.  After  this  they  were 
encouraged  by  every  available  means,  being  watered 
about  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure  prepared  by 
steeping  sheep's  dung  and  soot  in  soft  water  ;  and  they 
also  received  a  very  slight  top-dressing  of  super-phosphate 
of  lime.  By  the  end  of  June  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots, 
and  the  plants  then  received  the'r  final  shift,  some  into  8s, 
and  the  others  into  12-3ized  pots,  using  the  same  compost 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch 
bone-dust.  Being  potted,  they  were  again  removed  to 
the  pit  before  adverted  to,  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
treatment,  until  by  renewed  growth  they  adduced  evi- 
dence of  being  established  in  the  new  soil.  At  this 
time  the  strongest  plant  was  stopped  for  the  second  time, 
and  it  produced  a  fine  head  of  bloom  ;  but  I  would  here 
remark,  and  also  caution  the  inexperienced,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  stop  this  plant  later  than  the  middle  of 
July,  :is  the  chances  are,  the  growth  will  not  be  completed 
in  su:3cient  time  to  enable  the  plant  to  store  that  highly 
elaborated  matter  which  is  so  essential  to  the  formation 
of  flowers.  After  this  the  plants  were  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air,  and  from  the  beginning;  of  August  to 
October  were  fully  exposed,  taking  them  under  cover 
only  during  the  night  and  on  stormy  days.  Dnring 
October  and  November  they  were  kept  in  the  green- 
house;  but  being  removed  into  an  intermediate  house, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  60°,  about  the  first  week 
of  December,  they  were  beautifully  in  flower  by  Christ- 
mas, and  are  still  (Feb.  3)  regaling  us  with  their  de- 
licious fragrance. 

Such  is  the  treatment  to  which  my  plants  were  sub- 
jected during  the  first  year  of  their  existence.  How  far- 
it  may  accord  with  those  natural  circumstances  to  which 
this  plant  is  exposed  in  its  native  country  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  that  it  is  there  exposed  to  considerable  heat 
in  the  growing  season,  as  well  as  to  a  low  temperature 
after  the  growth  is  completed,  cannot  be  doubted.  With 
the  above  treatment,  however,  my  plants  flourished  as 
well  as  plants  could  flourish.  But  what  is  to  be  the 
treatment  during  the  present  season !  This  question  I 
will  endeavour  to  answer,  by  premising  that  at  the  present 
time  they  are  in  the  intermediate  house,  and  breaking 
strong  shoots  at  all  the  most  vertical  buds.  These 
shoots,  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  will  be  cut  out 
with  a  part  of  the  old  wood  adhering  ;  or,  as  gardeners 
term  it,  "  with  a  heel,"  and  be  immediately  inserted  in 
well-drained  pots,  partly  filled  with  the  before-mentioned 
compost,  surfaced  with  clean  Barwell  sand.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  made  firm  in  the  sand,  and,  after  being 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  the  pots  must  be  plunged  half 
their  depth  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of  at  least  80  degrees. 
When  the  cuttings  have  formed  the  callus  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  their  whole  depth,  and  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  young  plants  will  be  fit  to 
pot  off.  After  they  are  potted  they  must  receive  liberal 
treatment,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  make  plants  as 
large  as  those  before  noticed.  When  asuflScient  number 
of  cuttings  is  obtained  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back, 
Bhorteniug  each  branch  to  the  lowermost  bud,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Vines  are  spurred  in.  If  it  is  wished 
to  produce  large  specimens,  the  plants  must  be  gradually 
excited  at  once,  increasing  the  temperature  as  the  days 
lengthen  ;  but  if  more  ordinary  plants  are  required,  the 
old  stools  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  dry 
until  the  end  of  March,  when  they  must  be  gently 
excited.  Presuming  that  one  matchless  specimen,  except 
where  a  succession  of  plants  is  required,  is  preferable  to 
a  number  of  small  plants,  those  old  stools  first  excited 
must  be  assiduously  attended  to  until  they  are  brought 
into  luxuriant  growth,  which  can  he  best  secured  by  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  a  moist  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. By  the  middle  of  May  the  plants  will  have  made 
shoots  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  ;  at  this  time 
the  roots  must  be  examined,  by  turning  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot :  if  they  are  healthy  and  numerous  remove  the 
plant  into  a  No.  4,  but  if  not,  clear  the  drainage,  reinstate 
the  plant  in  the  old  pot,  remove  the  surface-soil,  and 
give  a  good  top-dressing  of  the  cornpost,  to  which  an 
extra  handful  of  bone-dust  may  be  added.  Return  the 
plant  to  its  old  quarters,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears 
established  in  the  new  soil  stop  it  back,  which  will  give 
you  two  and  sometimes  four  shoots  from  each  branch, 
thus  making  in  the  second  season  a  plant  with  from  30 
to  50  trusses  of  flowers  upon  it.  The  plbnts  may  be  fed 
with  manure-water  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the 
growing  seison,  and  they  must  be  fully  exposed  as  before 
through  August  and  September.  By  this  exposure  some 
of  the  leaves  will  become  very  red,  but  do  not  be  alarmed ; 
they  will  regain  their  colour  when  taken  in-doors. 
Those  who  are  admirers  of  dwarf  plants  in  small  pots 
may  take  cuttings  after  the  flower-bud  is  formed,  pot 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a  brisk 
moist  heat,  and  you  may  have  plants  d  inches  in  height,  in 
large  60-sized  pots,  with  a  beautiful  truss  of  flowers  upon 
each.  In  the  above  mode  of  management  it  must  be 
recollected  that  I  begin  with  young,  healthy,  vigorous 
plants,  and  allow  them  no  rest  until  they  have  accom- 
plished all  I  wish  them  to  accomplish.  If  this  plant  is 
once  checked  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  start  it  again  ;  but 
with  proper  attention  at  the  right  time  it  is  as  easily 
grown  as  a  Pelargonium. — Isaac  Tomkins,  Walton  le 
Grand.  [Barwell  sand  is  of  just  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  Reigate.— £rf.] 


OaCHIDACEiE. 

By  T.  Appleby,  late  Gardener  to  T.  Bkocklehukst,  Esq. 

No.  I. — Natural  Habits. — Houses  for  them. — To 
understand  the  culture  of  this  extensive  tribe  of  plants 
the  student  of  horticulture  will  naturally  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  in 
which  they  are  found  in  a  wild  state. 


MiLTONIA  ClOWESI 


Most  of  those  kinds  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
(and  to  them  I  shall  chiefly  have  reference  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks)  are  natives  of  hot  moist  climates.  They 
mostly  grow  on  trees,  and  are  in  consequence  denominated 
epiphytes,  which  may  be  said  to  mean  dwellers  upon  trees. 


DENDROBIU.M    MACKOPIIYLLUM, 

The  temperature  of  these  countries  is  high,  ranging  from 
65°  to  more  than  100°  Faht.  The  seasons  are  divided 
into  wet  and  dry,  and  in  some  districts  those  seasons 
occur  twice  in  the  year.  During  the  wet  season 
the  rain  falls  very  heavily,  and  almost  without  inter- 
mission ;  whilst  during  the  dry  season  little  or  no  rain 
occurs,  but  a  heavy  dew  falls  at  night.  A  great  number 
of  sorts  are  natives  of  more  temperate  climates,  guch,  for 
instance,  as  Central  America,  from  whence  a  large 
number  of  species  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  as 
those  are  mostly   fine   species  they  are  usually   found 


in  all  good  collections.  Many  species  have  pendent 
stems  and  flowers,  showing  evidently  that  they  natu- 
rally grow  on  branches  of  trees  or  on  elevated  rocks. 
Others  send  their  flower-stems  directly  downwards  from 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  as  the  Stanhopeas,  while  the  plants 
grow  on  the  forked  branches  of  trees  amongst  moss, 
rotten  leaves,  decaying  sticks,  and  other  vegetable  matters. 

Some  grow  on  trees  in  shady  situations,  near  the 
margins  of  rivers  or  lakes ;  others  grow  on  trees  in 
more  exposed  situations  ;  and  some  on  rocks  exposed 
during  the  dry  season  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
what  is  required  in  this  variable  climate,  to  imitate  the 
climate,  situation,  and  soil  of  their  native  country,  so  as 
to  cultivate  successfully  here  this  most  interesting,  and  in 
many  instances,  splendid  tribe  of  plants  ?  The  answer  is 
— 1st.  Suitable  hothouses  or  habitations.  2d.  A  proper 
supply  of  heat,  moisture  to  the  air,  water,  and  atmo- 
spheric air.  3d.  Situations  in  houses — in  pots  placed  on 
stages;  in  pots  hung  up  ;  in  proper  compost ;  drainage; 
seasons  of  potting  ;  and  increasing  the  specimens  by 
division,  &c.  In  baskets — either  of  rustic  pieces  of 
wood  or  copper  wire  ;  hung  up  near  the  glass  ;  on  logs 
with  Moss  tied  over  the  roots  ;  on  logs  without  Moss, 
both  hung  up  to  the  roof  near  the  glass. 

Suitable  Hothouses  or  Habitations. — Bearing  in  mind 
that  these  plants  require  a  season  of  growth  and  a 
season  of  rest,  and  that  the  seasons  vary  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  from  whence  they  are  brought,  as  to 
the  time  of  the  year,  so  that  almost  all  the  year  round 
part  of  a  good  collection  will  be  growing,  and  will  re- 
quire more  heat,  moisture,  and  water  ;  while  those  at 
rest  will  require  to  be  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  dry 
both  at  the  root  and  in  the  air ;  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
two  houses  are  necessary  to  completely  effect  those  dif- 
ferent states,  both  for  the  above  objects,  and  also  on  an- 
other account.  The  plants  from  Central  America  and  the 
higher  regions  of  the  tropics,  do  not  require,  neither 
thrive  nor  flower  so  well  in  the  temperature  neces- 
sary for  plants  from  India  and  low  tropical  regions. 
Plants  in  flower,  from  even  the  latter  part,  will  last 
much  longer  and  be  less  liable  to  spotting  on  the  delicate 
appals  and  petals,  in  the  cooler  and  drier  house.  Hqw- 
ever,  where  there  is  but  one  house,  and  where  it  is  not 
convenient  either  to  divide  it  or  erect  more,  one  end 
of  it  may  be  kept  cooler  and  drier  than  the  other ;  those 
kinds  growing,  and  from  the  hotter  climates,  should  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

The  form  of  the  houses  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  much 
consequence,  provided  they  are  not  lofty,  as  very  few  of 
the  Orchis  tribe  attain  a  great  height ;  they  are  much 
better  placed  near  the  glass.  If  the  house  be  10  feet 
high  inside  it  will  be  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes. 
I  consider  Mr.  Rucker's  Orchidaceous  house  a  very  good 
one,  a  plan  of  which  appeared  at  p.  308,  1843.  The 
large  one  at  Chatsworth  is  also  a  very  useful  house,  as 
well  as  a  very  ornamental  one.  Mr.  Clowes's  house 
shows  the  plants  off  to  great  advantage.  The  houses  at 
the  Fence,  on  account  of  their  variety  of  form  and  ar- 
rangement, may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  beginners, 
as  also  that  of  Mr.  Barker,  at  Birmingham.  The  low 
house  (almost  a  pit)  with  a  walk  in  the  centre,  at 
Knypersly,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a  growing 
house  ;  the  other  there,  which  is  more  lofty,  being 
suitable  for  large  plants,  and  for  plants  in  flower  and  at 
rest. 

Heat. — The  best  known,  and  I  may  venture  to  say 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  heating  houses  for  Orchidacese, 
is  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  if  the  latter  are  cast  with 
troughs  upon  them  that  will  hold  water  for  evaporation, 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  and  readily  kept  full  during  the 
growing  season,  so  much  the  better.  Whether  the  tank 
system  to  supply  both  atmospheric  heat  and  moisture  to 
the  air  would  answer,  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been 
tried  to  any  extent  for  Orchidaoeee.  If  properly  con- 
structed I  have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Toad  (Rana  Bufo). — It  is  always  with  feelings 
of  regret  that  I  witness  persons,  especially  those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  shrinking 
from  an  insect  with  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust  ; 
but  it  never  can  be  otherwise  whilst  the  fair  sex  are 
encouraged  to  cherish  such  prejudices  from  their  in- 
fancy ;  for  since  the  earliest  impressions  are  the  most 
permanent,  and  we  receive  them  principally  from  our 
mothers  and  nurses,  there  is  no  chance  of  our  becoming 
more  enlightenedor  rational  concerningsuch  matters, until 
Natural  History  is  made  a  standard  part  of  education  in 
our  childhood,  as  well  as  in  our  schools.  Why- that  has 
not  been  already  done  is  surprising,  since  a  more  instruc- 
tive or  interesting  branch  of  study  cannot  be  found  ;  for  its 
value  is  beyond  price,  either  as  a  rational  source  of 
amusement,  or  as  a  means  of  expanding  and  elevating 
the  mind,  and  giving  it  a  right  direction.  The  neglect- 
ing to  foster  a  taste  for  admiring  and  studying  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  creation,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  a  love 
of  useless,  if  not  of  worse  pursuits  ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  vulgar  prejudices  generally  tends  to  absolute 
cruelty.  Nothing  saves  the  spider  or  fly  from  the 
child's  violence  but  its  fears,  and  when  more  advanced 
in  life,  the  same  passions  are  exhibited  by  the  cruel 
persecution  of  larger  animals,  and  even  of  his  fellow 
man.  With  a  view  of  dissipating  such  absurd  and 
unjust  antipathies,  I  purpose  to  sketch  the  histories  of 
a  few  of  the  reptile  race,  hoping  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  creating  a  better  feeling  towards  some  of  these 
unfortunate  animals,  which  are  not  only  inoffensive  but 
of  the  greatest  service  to  us  in  preserving  our  fruit  and 
flowers  from  the  inroads  of  noxious  insects. 
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Let  us  consider  the  hapless  toad,  "  the  most  deformed 
and  hideous  of  all  animals,"  as  it  has  been  called  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  a  butt  for  every  idle  urchin  and  barbarian 
to  aim  at.  Whence  arises  this  persecution,  but  in  igno- 
rance ?  Even  its  venomous  nature  seems  to  be  quite 
unfounded ;  for  though  the  glands  on  the  back  secrete 
an  acrid  and  milk-white  humour,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  being  poisonous;  and  the  limpid  water  it  discharges 
when  alarmed  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  deleterious  ; 
both  these  are,  in  all  probability,  only  engines  of  defence 
against  its  natural  enemies  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  cat  will  scratch,  and  a  dog  or  parrot  will  bite,  on 
a  very  slight  provocation.  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  toad  is  by  no  means  prepossessing  ;  it  is  heavy 
and  lazy  in  its  gait,  with  a  bloated  body  and  carbuncled 
skin  ;  but  look  at  its  beautiful  eye,  which  may  vie  with 
the  hawk  or  the  roach  ;  and  the  melancholy  expression 
which  pervades  it  makes  one  forget  its  less  agreeable 
characteristics.  Then  when  its  valuable  services  in  the 
greenhouse  and  hothouse  are  made  known,  instead  of 
being  kicked  out  of  the  garden,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  considered  deserving  of  a  snug  corner  in  the  con- 
servatory, where  it  may  be  petted  like  any  other  domes- 
ticated animal,  and  its  curious  habits  may  be  observed 
at  leisure. 


Their  usefulness  under  a  frame  and  amongst  chgicfi. 
hothouse  plants  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated  ;  ; 
for  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  toads  live  almMt^? 
entirely  upon  small  worms  and  insects  ;  and  they  wiU 
keep  Melon-frames  quite  free  from  ants,  beetles^  and 
woodlice,  which  they  devour  by  thousands.  A  single 
toad  will  despatch  20  or  more  of  the  latter  pests  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  Blue-bottles  and  flesh-flies  are  also 
grestlj  to  tbeir  taste  j  they  will  likewise  attack  wasps 
and  a  variety  of  bee-«:  as  the  Calioxys  conica,  and  Bombus 
terrestris  ;  and  if  they  do  occasionally  pGUSCS  I'non  a 
hive-bee,  of  which  they  are  accused,  it  is  a  venial 
offence,  which  must  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  It 
has  been  stated  that  toads  will  eat  slugs  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably only  when  their  favourite  food  is  exhausted.  I 
also  find  that  they  are  said  to  eat  the  Anthemis  cotula, 
Actaea,  Stachys,  and  other  fetid  plants;  but  this  is  pos- 
sibly a  mistake.  Stewart  says — "  The  toad  is  fond  of 
woody,  shady,  and  obscure  situations  ;  in  summer,  of 
stagnant  waters  ;  in  winter,  of  slimy  and  muddy  places, 
often  digging  and  living  under  ground.  It  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  several  accounts  have  been  recorded, 
in  different  countries,  of  its  being  found  inclosed  in 
stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  without  any  visible  commu- 
nication with  the  atmosphere.  It  is  preyed  upon  by 
hawks,  owls,  and  herons,  and  even  by  hedgehogs.  It  is 
killed  by  laying  snuff  on  its  back."  It  couples  in 
stagnant  water  in  the  spring,  and  the  female  is  several 
days  producing  her  eggs,  which  like  those  of  tbe  frog, 
are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  jelly  ;  but  they  are  disposed 
in  two  distinct  lines,  sometimes  extending  to  20  or  30 
feet  In  length.  The  young  tadpoles  which  are  hatched 
from  them  are  smaller  and  darker  than  those  of  the 
frog  ;  they  live  in  the  water  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  attain  their  legs  and  become  terrestr'al.  The  toad 
has  only  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the 
hinder,  which  are  not  webbed  as  in  the  frog  ;  but  there 
is  a  small  membrane  at  tbe  base.  It  has  no  teeth,  and 
either  swallows  its  food  alive,  or  kills  it  first  by  com- 
pression. It  catches  insects  with  its  viscid  agile  tongue, 
with  a  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow ;  it  has 
also  been  known  to  attempt  to  swallow  a  viper.*  The 
Toad  casts  its  skin  as  snakes  and  caterpillars  do  ;  but  it 
pulls  off  its  old  coat,  which  splits  down  the  back  and 
belly  when  it  is  too  small,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
arms  and  mouth,  and  then,  Professor  Bell  says,  it  dis- 
poses of  its  skin  by  rolling  it  up  in  a  ball  and  swallowing 
it. — Ruricola. 


MARCH  BERGAMOT  PEAR. 

The  variety  here  represented  was  raised  by  the  late 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  at  Downton  Castle,  in 
Herefordshire,  where  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1833. 
It  is  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  2d  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  62  ;  and  cuttings  have  of  late 
been  distributed  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society  to  Fellows 
leaking  application.  Its  origin  and  promulgation  are, 
however,  too  recent  to  admit  of  its  fruit  being  much 
known.  Its  qualities  are  such  as  to  render  it  highly 
deserving' of  being  included  amongst  a  selection  of  first- 
rate  late  Pears. 

_  The  fruit  resembles  the  Autumn  Bergamotin  form  and 
size.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  buttery,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  with  this  exception,  very  rich  and 
excellent.  Its  name  indicates  its  general  season  of  ripen- 
ing ;  but,  as  Mr.  Knight  observed,  it  will  even  keep 
later  than  March.  The  tree,  like  many  others  raised  by 
the  same  indefatigable  horticulturist,  is  very  hardy.  The 

*  Bell's  British  Reptiles. 


shoots  are  moderately  vigorous,  clear,  approaching  to  a 
chesnut  colour,  and  as  yet  occasionally  thorny  ;  but 
thorns  are  frequently  seen  on  recent  seedlings,  from 
which  they  disappear,  and  their  place  becomes  occupied 
by   fruit-spurs  as  the  trees  get   older.     The  buds  are 


small,  ovate,  and  projecting.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a 
good  bearer  as  a  standard  ;  and  keeping  so  late,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  against  a  wall,  especially  in  situations 
where,  even  with  this  advantage,  tender  varieties  cannot 
be  successfully  cultivated." — R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Cinerarias. — In  order  to  insure  fine  plants  of  these, 
the  very  first  step  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  cut  all 
the  bloom  off  his  specimens  directly  they  are  past  their 
prime.  This  done,  remove  the  surface  mould  in  the 
pots,  replace  it  with  a  little  light  soil,  and  remove  the 
plants  into  an  open  shady  spot.  There  let  them  remain 
until  they  have  thrown  out  fresh  healthy  shoots  from  the 
bottom.  When  this  is  the  case,  break  the  old  stools  up, 
andpOioff  the  best  piecesinTo  small  60-sized  pots, and  place 
them  in  a  Cool  frame,  shifting  them  into  larger  pGtS  US 
they  require  it.  Give  them  the  shift  into  the  blooming- 
pots  in  November,  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  mellow 
friable  loam,  old  cow-dung,  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  sharp  silver  sand; 
this  compost  should  be  unsifted,  and  the  pots  well 
drained.  Water  with  judgment ;  freely,  without  sodden- 
ing.  The  Cineraria  being  particularly  subject  to  green- 
fly, it  is  essential  to  the  production  of  well-grown  and 
healthy  specimens,  to  rid  the  plants  of  these  pests. 
Fumigate,  therefore,  whenever  a  greenfly  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. When,  in  January,  the  flower-buds  appear, 
pinch  them  out  until  the  plants  have  become  bushy.  If 
any  of  the  shoots  flag,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  the  sun  after  cloudy  weather,  or  from 
want  of  water,  examine  the  roots  near  the  surface  care- 
fully, as  this  plant  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect 
similar  to  that  which  infests  the  roots  of  the  Lettuce, 
Dandelion,  &c.  Should  its  presence  be  detected,  try  ex- 
periments for  its  destruction,  and  communicate  the 
results. — E, 

Imagination. — Under  this  head,  at  p.  54,  a  "  Reader  " 
criticises  the  remarks  made  by  me  at  p.  21,  where  I 
stated  that  tbe  earth-worm  industriously  casts  and 
clears  out  its  holes  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  ob- 
served that  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  rough  weather.  In 
reply  I  would  say  that  the  observations  there  made  are 
not  the  work  of  imagination,  but  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  animal. — J.  B.  B. 

The  Highland  Pine. — I  have  been  delighted  in  read- 
ing (p.  36)  Mr.  Forsyth's  graphic  description  of  the 
Highland  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris,  var.  horizontalis),  a 
tree  which,  as  he  observes,  bids  fair  to  take  possession 
of  much  of  the  waste  moorland  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  It  has  for  several  years  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me  that  this  tree  has  not  been  sooner  adopted 
in  all  cases  where  poor  soils  in  exposed  situations  have 
to  be  planted  ;  for  though  only  a  variety  of  the  P.  syl- 
vestris, it  is,  as  Loudon  observes,  "  of  much  more  im- 
portance in  this  case  than  a  species,  it  being  well  known 
and  acknowledged  to  produce  timber  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  the  common  kind."  Mr.  Forsyth  states  that  the 
rooks  in  Scotland  distribute  the  seeds  of  this  tree  by 
stealing  away  the  cones  to  some  lonely  place,  and  leav- 
ing them,  with  any  seeds  that  may  remain  in  them,  to 
be  pressed  down  close  to  the  ground  by  the  first  fall  of 
snow  ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  rise  of  natural 
forests.  It  is  rather  more  probable,  I  think,  that  the 
cones  remaining  on  the  trees  expand  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  spring  time,  when  the  seeds  fall  out,  and 
being  winged,  are  thus  carried  away  to  considerable  dis- 
tances by  the  wind,  and  ultimately  fixed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  For  clefts  of  rocks,  and  other  inacces- 
sible places,  which  cannot  be  reached  with  the  planting 
iron,  Mr.  F.'s  plan  of  making  up  pellets  containing 
seeds  is  admirably  adapted  :  in  such  situations  this  tree 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  appropriate,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  try  and  fix  it  in  those  sites.     In  shel- 


tered places,  or  where  game  is  plentiful,  1  have  always 
found  large  plants  preferable  ;  but  on  exposed  places, 
low  stocky  plants  are  better  than  those  of  larger  growth, 
and  so  far  my  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  F. 
— An  Arborist. 

Hares  and  Rabbits. — In  p.  53,  Messrs.  S.  and  J. 
Dillistone  give  a  receipt  for  keeping  hares  and  rabbits 
from  Apples,  &c.,  by  sticking  brimstone  matches  round 
ihem.  Would  not  a  simpler  plan  be  to  brush  over 
coarsely  the  stems  of  the  trees  with  brimstone  and  oil? 
One  man  would  do  ovlt  an  immense  number  in  a  day 
with  a  large  brush,  and  it  would  not,  I  imagine,  hurt  the 
trees.— rr.  D.  F, 

Barringtonia  speeiosa.—Mr.  Dodds  very  justly  ob- 
serves that  this  truly  noble  plant  is  one  of  easy 
growth  ;  but  it  is  only  so  when  supplied  with  great  heat 
and  moisture  ;  if  it  lacks  this  when  in  a  growing  state, 
no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  suffers  so  much. 
I  have  seen  the  plant  in  some  few  collections,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  it  is  still  more  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  good  health,  which  I  am  fully  convinced 
arises  from  an  insufficiency  of  heat  and  moisture. 
When  the  plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  the  temperature 
in  which  it  is  placed  should  never  be  under  60',  for  if  it 
is  so  but  for  a  short  time  the  plant  will  be  injured 
thereby.  The  specimen  from  which  Mr.  Dodds's  plant 
was  struck  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  E. 
Poore,  Bart.  Three  years  before  Mr.  Dodds  received  his 
plant,  the  parent  was  growing  in  the  border  of  a  stove 
conservatory,  and  was  then  about  18  inches  high : 
as  the  winter  approached,  it  began  to  show  signs  of 
ill- health;  we  then  took  it  np  and  potted  it,  and 
it  remained  in  a  dormant  state  until  the  spring, 
when  it  was  placed  in  a  Pine-pit,  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent shoot ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  again 
showed  signs  of  ill  health,  and  the  extreme  end 
of  the  shoot  died  away.  In  the  spring,  it  was  again 
potted,  and  cut  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  it  then 
grew  vigorously,  and  from  this  growth  three  plants  were 
struck,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Col.  Baker,  and  was,  I 
presume,  the  plant  Mr.  Dodds  names  as  having  been  in 
his  possession  about  13  years.  We  may  now  hope 
to  see  this  '*  the  most  noble  plant  in  nature" — for  so 
I  believe  it  is  said  to  be  Rees's  Encyclopsedia— 
more  common,  and  not  unfrequently  placed  on  the 
tables  of  the  London  Shows  in  full  flower.  The  foliage 
is  exceedingly  handsome  when  the  plant  is  vigorous  and 
in  good  health.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  treat- 
ment given  to  the  Erythrina  crista-galli  would  suit  this 
plant. — H.  C.  Ogle,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberga' 
venny,  Eridge  Castle. 

The  Calendar, — Your  correspondent  "  Norlander," 
who  complains  that  li£  \l  "  ^Jt^^r'shed "  at  a  former 
Calendar  of  mine,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  preferred  (ill 
the  case  of  early  forced  Grapes)  having  the  roots  inside 
the  house,  if  possible,  offers,  in  confutation  of  inside 
planting — what }  facts  ?  no,  his  opinion.  He  assumes 
that  because  Vines  are  planted  inside  the  house  that  the 
roots  must  be  *'  half  roasted  amongst  flues."  Although 
"  Norlander's  "  house  may  possibly  be  badly  planned  in 
this  respect,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  principle  of  having  both  root  and  top 
under  perfect  control.  If  houses  are  properly  con- 
structed, and  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of 
early  Grapes,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  bringing  the 
roots  in  contact  with  scorching  flues.  Again,  is  "Nor- 
lander "  serious,  or  do  I  misunderstand  him  when  he 
urges  the  superiority  of  outside  planting,  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  light  to  the  roots  .■'  This  is  to  me  quite  a 
new  idea,  which  has  undoubtedly  originated  with  "  Nor- 
lander." He  next  attacks  a  bottom-heat  of  70°.  Now, 
supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  roots  could  be  made  to 
reach  this  pitch,  which  is  not  very  easily  done — heat 
being  so  partial  to  rising  in  preference  to  sinking — I  am 
not  well  assured  that  it  would  be  prejudicial,  provided 
the  atmospheric  temperature  ranged  from  65°  to  75"; 
aye,  and  in  cases  of  sunshine,  to  90°.  However,  I  did 
not  intend  that  the  volume  of  the  border  should  be  sus- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  70°,  nor  could  this  be  reason- 
ably expected.  What  does  "  Norlander  "  think  of  Pines 
having  an  atmosphere  averaging  70°,  and  a  bottom-heat 
of  85°  ?  If,  in  conclusion,  the  Calendar  shall  be 
attacked,  let  it  be  by  facts,  and  not  by  mere  opinions, 
for  of  such  there  is  great  diversity — their  name  is  legion. 
—D. 

Small  Birds. — There  Jias  been  a  long  discussion  in  the 
Chronicle,  whether  birds  do  more  harm  or  good  ;  and  it 
is  very  natural  that  each  individual  should  express  him- 
self according  to  the  supposed  benefit  or  injury  received. 
None  of  your  correspondents  ought  to  infer  that  because 
horticulturists  destroy  birds,  that  they  do  so  from  sheer 
cruelty;  this  is  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption.  Those 
who  ^prive  them  of  life,  do  so,  it  may  be  pi'esumed,  not 
from  a  cruel  impulse,  but  on  tbe  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation being  the  first  law  of  nature,  or  (in  other 
words)  on  the  grounds  whether  birds  are  to  consume 
those  commodities  which  they  want  for  their  own  use, 
and  all  of  which  (in  case  they  are  market  gardeners)  they 
would  wish  to  dispose  of,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
on  that  trade  in  which  they  are  embarked.  Would  any 
man  say  that  it  is  inhuman  to  poison  rats,  because  it  is 
known  that  they  eat  mice  ?  or  to  poison  weasels,  because 
they  in  their  turn  destroy  rats  ?  Yet,  man  wages  war 
on  them  all,  though  they  certainly  do  some  sort  of  good 
by  preying  on  each  other.  And  what  do  birds  eat  and 
destroy  beside  insects  ?  They  will  clear  off  your  whole 
stock  of  fruit,  unless  you  provide  yourself  with  nets, 
copper  caps,  gunpowder,  and  dust-shot.  As  I  am  on 
this  subject,  I  will  give  a  remedy  for  preventing  birds 
from  picking  out,  in  the  winter,  all  the  buds  of  Goose- 
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berries  and  Currants,  as  1  have  tried  the  effects  of  it  for 
several  years  with  tlte  greatest  success.  I  carefuUy  save 
all  the  bautm  of  my  sweet  Peas  (of  which  I  annually  sow 
a  very  large  quantity),  and  store  it  up  till  1  find  the 
birds  begin  to  make  their  attacks  on  the  bushes  ;  I  then, 
by  strewing  this  haulm  very  thickly  over  the  Goose- 
berries, make  the  twigs  so  matted  together  and  so  intri- 
cate that  birds  cannot  hop  from  one  spray  to  another  to 
commit  their  depredations.  The  thorns  of  the  Gooseberry 
bnsbes  take  hold  of  the  haulm  and  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  it  off.  The  haulm  of  any  Pea  would  do,  but  that 
of  the  sweet  Pea  is  much  the  toughest.  This  remedy 
does  not  succeed  so  well  with  Currants,  as  they  are 
devoid  of  thorns;  and,  therefore,  I  draw  the  extremities 
of  all  the  shoots  into  a  focus,  with  one  or  two  hay-bands; 
this  method  protects  the  inside  of  the  trees  from  being 
deprived  of  their  buds,  as  the  birds  have  not  room  to  get 
at  them  ;  and  1  leave  those  that  are  outwards  to  take 
their  chance,  being  assured  that  I  have  effectually  secured 
the  major  part.  I  now  come  to  answer  a  few  observa- 
tions made  by  your  correspondent  from  Stow  market. 
He  says  I  might  have  saved  my  Peas,  *'  if  I  had  put  up 
my  grandfather's  cocked  hat,  wig,  and  coat  upon  a  broom- 
stick." I  certainly  put  up  a  hat  and  coat  on  a  stick, 
bat  without  the  slightest  effect  in  frightening  my  enemies. 
They  assuredly  were  not  my  grandfather's,  and  corres- 
pondents should  not  descend  to  personal  allusions  and 
sarcasms.  The  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  create  a  laugh, 
but  we  all  know  that  Bisu  inepto  nihil  inepiius.  Persons 
may  discuss  points  without  interlarding  them  with  un- 
civil remarks.  Bat  to  proceed  :  Mr.  Bree  says  I  was 
imprudent  in  breaking  up  my  Grass  land,  and  sticking  up 
sticks  to  my  Peas  for  the  birds  to  perch  on.  Highly 
imprudent  indeed  !  but  it  so  happened  that  I  sowed 
dwarf  Peas  in  the  very  same  close  in  which  my  tall  va- 
rieties were  destroyed  ;  the  former  liy  ou  the  ground 
devoid  of  sticks,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  latter. 
I  have  lived  for  yeari  in  an  nninclosed  parish,  devoid  of 
trees  to  harbour  birds,  and  yet  I  have  seen  sparrows  fly 
up  by  the  score  from  the  Pea-fields.  No  sticks  to  perch 
on  there.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  these  birds  were 
innocently  occupied  in  clearing  the  crop  from  insects, 
and  not  helping  to  iujare  the  farmers  in  their  present 
agricultural  distress.  Birds,  in  the  longest  summer  days, 
commence  iheir  system  of  plunder  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  at  least  three  hours  before  my  gardener 
begins  his  work,  and  by  the  time  he  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance, they  have  had  their  breakfast,  and  a.'e  almost 
ready  for  their  luricheon.  Perhaps  birds  are  more 
Iiooest  and  less  destructive  at  Stowmarkc-  than  in  Ox- 
fordshire; and  naturalists  inform  us  that  lions  and  tigers 
are  not  so  ferocious  in  some  climates  of  the  world  ah^^ucj 
are  in  others.  G..  I'ais  principle  the  Suffolk  and  Oiford- 
sliire  birds  may  most  materially  vary  in  their  nature. — 
Furibus  Hoslis. 

Small  Birds 1  cannot  think  that  '*  Furibus  Hostis  " 

Has  settled  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  compara- 
tive utility  or  destiuctiveness  of  small  birds  quite  so 
conclusively  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  He  is  in  a  perfect 
rage  with  them,  and  nothing  but  their  utter  extertuina- 
tion  will  appear  to  satisfy  him  ;  though,  after  all,  the 
poor  birds  seem  to  be  less  in  fault  than  himself.  Doubt- 
less, if  allowed  to  have  all  their  own  way,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  destructiie;  but  they  are  not,  on  that 
account,  to  be  condemned  as  thieves,  seeing  that  an  all- 
bountiful  Creator  has  given  to  them,  as  well  as  to  man, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  sustenance.  But  this 
argument  your  correspondent  seeks  to  evade,  by  alleging 
that  most  of  our  garden  productions  are  exotics,  and  are 
not  the  natural  food  of  the  birds.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  But  surely  your 
correspondent  has  forgotten  that  many  of  our  birds  are 
migratory,  and  spend  part  of  their  time  in  those  countries 
of  which  our  exotics  are  natives,  and  are  therefore  the 
natural  food  of  the  birds.  Though  only  a  suburban  gar- 
dener, I  am  not  without  my  trouble  from  birds,  especially 
from  the  house-sparrows,  which  frequent  the  suburbs  in 
great  numbers,  and  are,  at  various  seasons,  and  in  many 
ways,  exceedingly  troublesome.  In  the  first  week  in 
this  year  I  found  that  either  the  sparrows  or  the  tits 
■were  attacking  my  Currant-bushes,  and  were  rapidly 
disbudding  them  ;  and  if  I  had  followed  the  example  of 
"  Furibus  Hostis,"  and  left  them  to  have  their  own  way, 
doubtless  Currants  would  have  been  as  scarce  with  me 
In  the  ensuing  season  as  Peas  were  last  year  with  your 
correspondent.  But  I  immediately  set  about  finding  a 
preventive,  and  having  obtained  a  quantity  of  worsted 
yam  of  gay  colours,  I  ornamented  my  Currant-bushes 
with  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  since  lost  a  bud. 
If  that  plan  bad  not  succeeded  1  would  have  tried  some 
other,  and  would  not  quietly  have  allowed  the  birds  to 
have  the  mastery,  and  then  have  denounced  them  as  a 
pack  of  thieves.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  our  gardens  may  be  pre- 
served from  any  material  injury  by  birds,  without  either 
shooting  or  poisoning  them.  In  fact,  few  suburban  gar- 
deners can,  with  any  safety  or  propriety,  resort  to  either 
of  the  last-named  plans,  nor  if  they  could,  would  they 
be  able  sensibly  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  foes, 
or, as  I  consider  them,  friends  ;  for  I  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Kidd,  that  small  birds  do  infinitely  more  good  thsn 
harm  ;  and  I  would  venture  gently  to  remonstrate  with 
that  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  birds,  against  his  furnishing  their  declared 
enemies  with  information  as  to  the  best  modes  of  effect- 
ing their  destruction — that  destruction  which  he  at  the 
same  time  so  earnestly  deprecates. — J.  N. 

Heating. — In  consequence  of  "  Dodman's  inquiry, 
(p.  70,)  I  will  now  add  to  my  previous  statement  of  the 
cost  of  a  tin  tank  (p.  5),  that  the  bill  for  the  boiler,  two 


6  inch  pipes  9  feet  long,  and  other  matters,  amounts  to 
6/.,  making  the  whole  cost  of  boiler,  tank,  and  pipes  for 
atmospheric  heat  (and  including  everytning  except  the 
wooden  frame  on  which  the  tank  rests,)  just  11/.  My 
house  is  only  12  feet  long,  but  the  boiler  is  large  enough 
to  heat  one  three  or  four  times  that  size.  It  is  a  cylindric 
one.  The  outside  diameter  is  16  inches,  inside  do.  (the 
cavity  for  fuel),  10^  inches,  height  2  feet  6  inches,  and 
it  stands  on  a  cast-iron  pedestal  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
A  tank  has  been  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  I  believe  will  cost  less  than  mine,  and  if  care- 
fully painted  will  doubtless  last  longer.  The  boiler 
itself,  without  chimney,  cost  3/.  15s. —  C.  J  D.,  Bolton. 
Blue  Tit.  —  However  pugnacious  the  robin  may  be, 
he  seems  to  fear  the  blue  tit.  One  of  each  frequents 
my  breakfast-room  window,  where  I  give  them  crumbs 
and  bacon.  This  morning  the  tit  has  driven  off  the 
robin  several  times,  nor  will  the  latter  stay  to  contest 
the  point.  Once  the  tit  flew  down  from  a  distant  tree 
with  such  force  as  to  dash  against  the  pane,  striking  the 
robin  as  he  passed  ;  but  when  a  sparrow  ahghted  on  the 
window-sill,  the  tit  retreated.  Can  these  birds  be  pair- 
ing already  ?  On  the  31st  Jan.,  I  saw  several  blue  and 
great  tits  busy  among  the  dung  on  the  road  (the  ground 
being  covered  with  snow),  but  seemingly  always  in  pairs. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  the  sparrows  fighting  in  a 
general  melee,  as  they  often  do  in  spring. — O. 

Galvanic  Protectors. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
I  beg  to  explain  that  the  reason  why  galvanic  pro- 
tectors are  not  in  general  use  is,  that  gardeners  are  too 
idle  or  indolent  to  bestow  the  least  care  upon  them. 
Long  exposure  to  wea'her  makes  the  metal  of  a  dull  and 
dirty  appearance — it  becoming  oxidated  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  Now,  all  that  is  required  is  to  rub  the 
protector  bright  and  clean,  with  a  little  brickdust,  at  the 
time  of  using  it  in  spring  (it  occupies  no  more  time  than 
the  washing  out  of  a  flower-po').  It  will  then  afford  an 
absolute  protection  from  slugs  for  many  weeks  or  months, 
— for  a  period,  indeed,  much  longer  than  is  required  for 
the  safety  of  the  growing  seeds,  young  plants,  or  flowers 
in  bloom.  I  have  used  the  gMlvanic  plates  for  four  years, 
to  protect  my  bed  of  seedling  Ranunculuses  and  Poly- 
anthuses in  bloom  ;  the  success  is  complete.  And  yet 
so  valuable  an  invention  is  to  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
disuse  and  disrepute,  because  men  will  not  take  the 
little  trouble  of  cleaning  about  once  a  year,  when  putting 
it  into  use  ! — F.  H.  Horner,  M.D. 

Gardeners''  Benevolent  Institution, — With  regard  to  the 
payment  of  pensioners,  "  Mr.  T.  Moore"  states  (p.  69), 
that  he  has  been  informed  they  have  to  wait  six  months 
after  their  elecion  before  they  receive  ttjeir  money,  and 
mar  the  rules  say  that  they  are  to  receive  this  within  a 
month  after  they  have  been  admitted.  The  rules  are, 
however,  silent  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  pensioners 
are  paid  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  Qunrter-Day,  and 
recently  elected  pensioners  from  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion, be  that  when  it  may.  Again,  with  regard  to  a 
three  years'  subscriber  having  a  preference  to  others,  I 
beg  to  n  eiition  that  the  rules  ot  the  Institution  declare 
that  no  person  siiall  have  preference,  unless  he  has  sub- 
scribed during  a  period  of  five  years  :  therefore  the 
committee  have  no  power  to  put  any  person  in  any  other 
position  than  that  of  a  non-subscriber,  unless  such  person 
has  subscribed  during  the  time  above  specified.  If 
gardeners  would  come  forward  with  their  aid,  they  would 
see  for  themselves  how  affairs  are  conducted,  and  by  this 
means  the  Institution  would  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  to  raise  the  pensions  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
the  smallness  of  these  teing    much  complained  of. — A 

Subscriber. The  object  of  Mr.  Moore's  letter  is  not 

very  apparent.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  point  out 
faults  and  errors  in  the  management  of  a  charitable  In- 
stitution, with  the  laws,  rules,  object,  and  scope  of  which 
he  is  professedly  ignorant ;  and  lie  has  published  sup- 
posed faults,  which  exist  only  in  his  own  imagination. 
Let  us  see  what  he  has  been  told.  First,  that  the  pensions 
are  too  small,  and  that  this  is  a  reason  why  gardeners 
should  not  or  do  not  join  it.  If  gardeners  think  them 
too  small,  let  them  come  forward  and  augment  the  funds; 
it  might  be  more  pleasant  for  a  pensioner  to  receive  60/, 
than  16/.;  but  the  person  who  finds  16/.  too  little  will  be 
much  worse  off  without  any.  Neither  are  the  most  des- 
titute the  most  eligible:  however  destitute  a  candidate 
for  a  pension,  he  must  produce  tesimonials  of  good  con- 
duct before  he  cun  be  admitted  on  the  list.  Mr.  T. 
Moore's  second  objection  is  wholly  groundless  ;  for  on 
the  22d  Jan.  last  a  gardener,  W.  Edwards,  was  admitted 
without  election,  as  a  pensioner  of  16/.  yearly,  he  having 
subscribed  for  five  years.  Whether  the  above  easy 
mode  of  obtaining  a  pension  will  be  continued  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subscribers.  In  the  supposed 
case  of  a  fifteen  years'  or  a  five  years'  subscriber, 
the  first  would  be  admitted  without  election,  as  of 
right.  The  above  includes  Mr.  Moore's  last  objection. 
It  is  not  the  object,  or  within  the  means  of  this  Institu- 
tion, to  grant  immediate  and  unlimited  relief  to  all  des- 
titute persons  who  may  be  in  want  of  it;  for  a  Society 
yet  in  its  infancy  it  has  done  a  great  deal :  it  has,  or 
will  have  in  June  next,  20  pensioners  on  its  funds  at  an 
expense  of  300/.  yearly,  besides  having  funded  1200/.  or 
1400/,  to  secure  payment  of  those  pensions:  it  must, 
consequently,  I  conceive,  be  entitled  to  the  support  of 
all  right-minded  gardeners. — Another  Subscriber. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

Feb.  4.— R.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Mr.  G.   R. 

Gray   was  elected  a  Fellow.      Three  vacancies  existing 

in  the  list  of  Foreign  FellowF,  MM.  Amici,  Des  Hayes, 

and  Ledebour,  were  proposed  to  fill  the  place.     A  paper 


was  read  by  G.  Doubleday,  Esq.,  on  the  Nervures  of 
the  Wings  of  Insects,  as  affording  diagnostic  characters. 
The  author  stated  that  he  had  found,  in  examining  and 
arranging  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Lepidoptera  at 
the  British  Museum,  that  the  arrangement  of  thfr 
nervures  of  the  wings  was  more  to  be  relied  on  for  dis^ 
tinguishing  genera  and  families  than  characters  derived- 
from  the  antennae  and  palpi.  In  the  wings  of  all  insects- 
there  is  a  double  arrangement  of  the  air-vessels — three 
sets  below  and  three  sets  above.  In  some  families- 
he  pointed  these  out  in  their  normal  condition.  In 
others  they  becaine  hypertrophied  and  atrophied 
according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  furnished  the 
valuable  character  to  which  he  alluded.  The  author 
stated  that  his  views  had  the  entire  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Newport.  A  Paper  was  read  from  A.  Henfrey,  Esq., 
on  the  cause  of  the  first  motion  of  the  sap  in  spring.  It 
had  been  attributed  to  endosmose,  capillary  attraction,, 
and  the  opening  of  the  buds.  The  objection  to  the  two 
first  causes  was,  that  there  was  no  more  reason  why  the 
sap  should  rise  in  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  The  third  could  not  be  the  cause,  as  at  the  time 
the  sap  began  to  move,  the  buds  were  not  expanded,  but 
covered  over  with  their  hybernacula.  The  author  believed 
it  was  a  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  bud  through  the 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
action  of  increased  heat.  The  starch  in  the  bud  became- 
converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  this  action  going 
on,  the  fluid  in  the  hud  became  more  dense,  endosmose,. 
then  came  into  action,  and  effected  the  movement  ot 
the  sap. 


Mebt'etos. 

The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties, 
Vol  I.     12mo.     Knight. 

To  no  class  can  a  book,  with  this  title,  have  more  attrae»- 
tion  than  to  gardeners,  who,  of  all  men  in  their  station, 
have  the  greatest  need  of  kiiowledgc,  and  the  smallest 
rreans  of  acquiring  it.  We  therefore  hope  that  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  weekly  volumes,  and  a 
work  of  whose  literary  merit  we  can  hardly  say  too  much^ 
will  find  its  way  very  generally  among  them.  Gardeners- 
complain,  and  justly,  of  the  inadequate  means  with  whidli 
they  have  to  work  out  the  important  objects  of  their 
lives.  They  complain  that  although  they  are  expected 
to  possess  a  more  than  common  education,  their  wages 
are  not  better  than  are  given  to  a  day  labourer.  Let 
them  read  this  book.  Let  them  study  the  lives  of  tbe-- 
most  brilliant  men  who  have  adorned  thg  fi^li;  cfScieafiS 
'■r  -jf  letters.  Thej  will  thSu  learn  that  knowledge  is  not 
ucoied  to  the  most  humble  ;  that  success  in  life  has  often 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  struggles  to  be  en- 
countered ;  and  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  ease  and 
competence  were  far  more  dangerous  obstacles  in  the 
road  to  eminence,  than  poverty  and  long  suffering. 

The  author  puts  this  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 

"Furnished  as  society  novv  is,  in  all  its  departments,, 
with  accommodations  in  aid  of  intellectual  exertion,  such 
as,  in  some  respects,  even  the  highest  station  and  the 
greatest  wealth  in  former  tiines  could  not  command,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  hardly  any  unassisted 
student  can  have  at  present  difficulties  to  encounter, 
equal  to  those  which  have  been  a  thousand  times  already 
triumphantly  overcome  by  otliers.  Above  all,  books, 
and  especially  elementary  books,  have,  in  our  day,  been 
multiplied  to  an  extent  that  puts  them  within  the  reach 
almost  of  the  poorest  student ;  and  books,  after  all,  are 
at  least  to  the  more  mature  understanding,  and  in  regard 
to  such  subjects  as  they  are  fitted  to  explain,  the  best^ 
teachers.  He  who  can  read,  and  is  possessed  of  a  good 
elementary  treatise  on  the  sciencehe  wishes  to  learn,  hardly, 
in  truth,  needs  a  master.  With  only  this  assistance,, 
and  sometimes  with  hardly  this,  some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared  have 
formed  themselves,  as  the  following  pages  will  show. 
And  let  him  who,  smitten  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  may 
yet  conceive  himself  to  be  on  any  account  unfortunately 
circumstanced  for  the  business  of  mental  cultivation,  be-- 
think  him  how  often  the  eager  student  has  made  his  way 
through  a  host  of  impediments,  much  more  formidable 
in  all  probability  than  any  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Want  of  leisure,  want  of  instructors,  want  of  book;, 
poverty,  ill  health,  imprisonment,  uncongenial  or  dis- 
tracting occupations,  the  force  of  opposing  example,  the 
discouragement  of  friends  or  relations,  the  depressing, 
consideration  that  the  better  part  of  life  was  already 
spent  and  gone, — these  have  all,  separately  or  in  various 
combinations,  exerted  their  influence  either  to  check 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  to  prevent  the  very  de- 
sire of  it  from  springing  up.  But  they  exerted  this 
influence  in  vain.  Here  then  is  enough  both  of  en- 
couragement and  of  direction  for  all.  To  the  illustrious 
vanquishers  of  fortune,  whose  triumphs  we  are  about  to 
record,  we  would  point  as  guides  for  all  who,  similarly 
circumstanced,  may  a«pire  to  follow  in  the  same  honour- 
able path.  Their  lives  are  lessons  that  cannot  be  read 
without  profit ;  nor  are  they  lessons  for  the  perusal  of 
one  class  of  society  only.  All,  even  those  who  are  seem-- 
ingly  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds,  may  derive  a  stimulus  from  such  anecdotes. 
No  situation,  in  truth,  is  altogether  without  its  un- 
favourable influences.  If  there  be  no  poverty  to  crush, 
there  may  be  wealth  and  ease  to  relax,  the  spirit.  He 
who  is  left  to  educate  himself  in  everything,  may  have 
many  difficulties  to  struggle  with  ;  but  he  who  is  saved 
every  struggle  is  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate.  If  one 
mind  be  in  danger  of  starving  for  want  of  books,  another 
may  be  surfeited  by  too  many.  If,  again,  a  laborious 
occupation  leave  to  some  but  little  ticue  for  study, 
there  are  temptations,  it  should  be  remembered,  attend- 
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ant  upon  rank  and  affluence,  which  are  to  the  full  as 
hard  to  escape  frofn  as  any  occapation." 

Hejne,  one  of  the  greatest  of  classical  scholars,  was 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  hopeless 
poverty.  Haiiy  the  great  crystallographer  had  a  similar 
origin  ;  Duval  the  celebrated  antiquary  was  a  oowherd, 
Haydn  the  composer's  father  was  a  wheelwright, 
Opie's  a  working  carpenter,  and  Liuneeus  was  a  shoe- 
maker's apprentice. 

The  late  Mr.  Loudon  had  at  one  time  a  fixed  belief 

that  any  man  might  become  anything,  even  a  king,  if  he 

'Willed   it.     An   idea   in   its  application  absurd,  but  in 

"itself  containing  much  truth.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

-x^hat  what  we  become  depends  more  upon  oiirselves  than 

"on  our  origin. 


^ '  ■The  Pictorial  Museum  of  Animated  Nature,  Vol.  II.; 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Mollusks,  Insects.     4to.     Knight. 
Mr.  Knight's  vast  magazine  of  wood-cuts  has  enabled 
him  to  produce,  at  an  insignificant  price,  a  quarto  volume 
f^  of  432  pages,  containing  more  than  2000  figures  drawn 
■'With  care,  arranged  in  their  cla-ses,  and  explained  by  a 
1-%-connected  letter-press.    The  matier  is,  we  believe,  taken 
-"•from  the  pages  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  this  fact 
alone  guarantees  its  general  excellence.     In  the  present 
volume,  however,  there  is  this  advantage  over  the  ori- 
ginal work,  that  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  relating  to 
'  each   class   of  animals  are  brought  into  one  point   of 
■''  'yiew,  instead  of  being  scattered  through  many  volumes, 
'  and  mixed  up  with  matter  that  has  no  relation  to  them. 
■  We  indeed  regard  this  Museum  as  a  most  useful  Natu- 
■'ral  History  Index  of  the  Cyclopsedia  itself.     To  young 
persons,  and  those  who  cannot  possess  the  original  work, 
it   is   invaluable,   and   should   find   a    place    in    every 
school  library  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  teach  Natural  History  without  plates;  and  where 
will  such  a  collection  of  such  plates  be  found  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Museum  of  Animated  Nature  ? 


NEW   PLANTS. 
Ceradia  fhrcata.  Ichaboe  Coral-bush.  Compositse. 
■  Jy  iigenesia  necessaria  {Greenhouse  Shrub). — In  the  gardtn 

■  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth,  there 
M,  or  was  a  few  months  since,  a  very  singular  plant  having 
the  appearance  of  a  shrub  of  coral,  leafless,  spreading  its 

■'  short  leather-coated  branches  upwards  like  a  candelabra, 

"  and  decorated  with  broad  vivid  patches  of  the  scarlet 
Lichen  called  Dufourea  flammea.  It  had  been  received 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  indicated  a  dry  and 
sterile  climate.  Early  in  December  last  I  received  from 
Dr.  Maclagan,   of  Edinburgh,  a  dead  branch  of  the  same 

'  plant,  with  its  skin  overrun  with  a  small   crustaceous 

'  Lichen  ;  it  had  been  brought  from  Ichaboe  by  the  wife 

of  a  ship's  captain,  who  went  to  the  island  (in  search,  I 

presume,  of  guano)  and  who  reported  that  it  yielded  Oli- 

banum,   a  fragrant  gum-resin  burned  as  frankincense. 

[   ^he   branches,   in    fact,   had    transparent    tears   of  a 

;  slightly  bitter  tender  gum-resin  sticking  to  their  wounds, 
but  the  resin  when  burned  was  totally  destitute  of  fra- 
grance, and  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
drugs  to  which  the  name  of  Olibanum  has  been  applied. 
The  total  absence  of  foliage,  and  the  singular  aspect  of 
the  branches,  rendered  it  Impossible  even  to  guess  what 
manner  of  plant  this  curious  production  might  be.  But 
the  other  day  it  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  leaf  and  flower,  from  Messrs.  RoUissons 
'the  eminent  nurserymen  of  Tooting.     It  then  proved  to 

^  be  a  plant  of  the  composite  order,  and  nearly  related  to 
those  fleshy-stemmed  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  were  formerly  called  Cacalias,  but  are  now 
referred  to  the  genus  Kleinia.  At  the  summit  of  the 
rugged  branches  grows  a  cluster  of  spathulate  bright 
green  veinless  somewhat  succulent  leaves,  and  from  their 
axils  a  few  solitary  flower-heads  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
placed  on  stalks  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  Kleinia,  nor  does  it  belong  to  any  genus 

^  hitherto  defined  ;  but  is  a  member  of  the  division  called 
by  De  Candolle  ErechthiteEe.  It  differs  fromFaujasia  in 
the  want  of  a  calyculus,  and  in  its  abundant  pappus  ; 
from  Eriothrix  in  its  involucre  not  being  leafy  ;  from 
Stilpnogjne  in  all  the  achsenia  bearing  pappus;  from 
Erechihites  in  the  achsenia  not  being  rostr^ie,  in  the 
pappus  being  fough,  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  not  being 
toothed,  and  in  the  branches  of  the  style  not  being  ter- 
minated by  a  cone;  and  finally,  from  Cremocephalura  in 
the  involucrum  not  being  many-leaved  and  calyculate, 
the  achaeuia  not  being  ribbed,  and  the  receptacle  not 
being  fringed  and  thickened  at  the  base.  It  is  possible, 
.  however,  that  some  of  the  plants  doubtfully  referred  by 
De  Candolle  to  Kleinia  may  belong  to  the  same  genus, 
especially  his  K.  acaulis  and  sabradiata.  It  may  be 
named  Ceradia,  in  allusion  to  the  horned  appearance  of 
its  branches,  and  thus  defined. — Botanical  Register. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Brooklands,  Blackheath,  Kent. — This  is  one  of  those 
delightful  suburban  villas  which  evince  so  strikingly  the 
refined  taste  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  this  great 
metropolis.  Ie  lies  contiguous  to  Blackheath  Park,  and 
is  the  residence  of  James  Cook,  Esq.  The  house,  an 
Italian  structure,  commands  a  pretty,  extensive,  and 
varied  prospect ;  the  grounds  themselves  are  sti  iking, 
being  intersected  by  a  stream  of  pure  water  which 
assumes  the  magnitude  of  a  lake,  and  affords  consider- 
able scope  for  the  exercise  of  good  taste  in  the  deco- 
rative style  of  gardening.  Great  improvements  have 
lately  been  accomplished  at  this  place,  and  many  other 
alterations  are  now  in  progress  ;  and  when  we  say  that 
these  are  under  the   direction  of  Mr.  Ayres,  the  gar- 


dener, whose  name  has  so  frequently  appeared  in  this 
Jouriial,  it  will  be  some  guarantee  that  they  are  some- 
thing moie  than  mere  alterations.  A  span-roofed  green- 
house, most  excellently  contrived  for  the  groftth  of 
plants,'  was  erected  about  a  year  ago,  and  is  now  filled 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  beautiful  plants  in 
capital  health.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  allthe  plants 
both  in  the  greenhouses  and  stoves,  and  also  of  those  in 
pits,  all  of  which  are  heated  with  hot  water  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  We  particularly  noticed  Begonia 
incarnata  and  Gesnera  zebrina  in  fine  bloom.  Mr. 
Ayres  considers  these  valuable  not  only  for  deco- 
rating stoves  in  winter,  but  especially  so,  as  afford- 
ing cut  flowers  for  bouquets.  'The  Begonia  was  about 
4  feet  in  height,  and  literally  covered  with  bloom 
from  the  stand  upwards.  There  were,  also,  other 
plants  deserving  of  notice  —  several  most  remark- 
able ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  specimens  of  the 
double-flowering  purple  and  white  Primula  sinensis. 
At  no  season  of  the  year  have  we  ever  witnesst'd  such 
perfect  specimens  ;  and  with  the  kind  permission  of  his 
employer,  Mr.  Ayres  intends  exliibiting  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent- 
street.  An  experiment  has  here  been  tried,  and  very 
faithfully,  with  a  pit  of  Pines  during  last  year  ;  one-half 
of  the  plants  were  planted  in  prepared  Pine  soil,  of  a  loamy 
nature,  and  the  other  half  in  pure  peat.  The  mitnage- 
ment,   temperature,  &c.,  were  in    each    case  precisely 

n  identical.  Those 
in  the  loam  look 
as  well  as  Pine 
plants  need  look  ; 
whereas  those  in 
the  peat-soil  are  a 
complete  failure. 
There  are  several 
newhuihouses  now 
being  erected,  and 
while  we  were  on 
the  Spot  one  of 
Burbidge  and  Hea- 
ly's  Boilers  was 
being  set,  to  which 
were  about  to  be 
attached  galvanised  pipes,  as  an  experiment.  Mr. 
Ayres  has  had  the  front  sashes  of  these  houses  p'aced 
obliquely,  in  order  to  render  them  more  valuable, 
because  more  light  can  thus  be  admitted  to  the 
plants  in  winter.  A  great  deal  of  ground-work  is 
now  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  pleasure- 
gardens  ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  this,  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  There 
is,  however,  one  subject  we  cannot  help  recording, 
and  one,  in  our  estimation,  which  renders  this  resi- 
dence and  these  gardens  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
and  that  is  the  benevolent  feeling  shown  by  Mr. 
Cook  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  His  head  gardener, 
as  well  as  the  under  gardeners,  are  alike  in  their  stations 
supplied  with  comfortable  dwellings — in  fact,  models  in 
themselves,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  miser- 
ablehovel8(for  houses  they  cannot  be  styled), in  which  too 
many  of  this  class,  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  bi^her  orders  are  herded.  Mr.  Cook 
also  shows  great  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the 
under  gardeners  ;  for,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
respectably  clothed,  and  have  means  at  their  disposal  of 
procuring  for  themselves  publications  for  their  pro- 
fessional and  intellectual  advancement,  he  pays  them 
higher  wages  than  is  usually  paid  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don ;  such  an  example  surely  deserves  to  be  recorded; 
and  we  would  entreat  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. — 
R.  G. 


Miscellaneous. 

Luminous  Breath. — Dr.  Watson  mentions  a  singular 
occurrence,  which  took  place  in  the  West  Derby  poor- 
house,  near  Liverpool.  A  man,  about  47  years  of  age, 
a]drunkard,  was  admitted  into  the  house,  labouring  under 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  with  cough  and  expecto:. - 
tion.  A  short  time,  about  20  minutes,  before  death, 
the  attendant  nurses  observed  a  red-hot  coal-like  streak 
on  the  mouth,  playing  on  the  right  cheek  and  upper  lip, 
and  continuing  till  death  took  place.  The  flame  was 
persistent  wiih  the  breath  of  expiration,  and  not  at  all 
lambent.  This  extraordinary  circumstance  was  not  re- 
ported for  a  day  or  two,  as  the  nurse  looked  upon  it  as  a 
proof  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  consequently  the  body 
was  not  examined. — MetHcat  Times. 


Bees. 

Straw  Hives. — A  well  made  tight  straw  hive  is  imper- 
vious to  air,  but  is  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  which 
in  a  small  degree  is  generated  in  the  hive,  and  of  getting 
rid  of  it  by  evaporation.  I  have  also  in  fine  warm  weather 
observed  moisture  at  the  entrance.  If  a  hive  or  box  is 
ventilated,  or  if  a  fiee  current  of  air  is  admitted  through 
it,  the  higher  the  internal  temperature  rises  (either  from 
a  greater  number  of  bees,  greater  activity,  or  increase  of 
external  solar  heat  immediately  in  front  of  the  hive),  the 
greater  is  the  draught,  from  the  constant  tendency  this 
light  hot  air  has  to  ascend.  In  winter  bees  evidently 
require  a  uniform  degree  of  heat,  which  they  instinctively 
endeavour  to  secure  by  skilfully  closing  every  crevice  in 
their  house,  and  by  fixing  the  latter  securely  to  the  bot- 
tom board.  The  heat  in  the  breeding  season  probably 
increases,  and  by  this  means  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and 
the  young  bees  brought  to  maturity.  Any  possible 
draught  therefore  in  the  stock  hive  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious, for  the  above  reason;  besides,  damp  air  might 


course,   the  hive.     The  habit  of  bees   oistiuctly   shows 
their  aversion  to   any  current  of  air  in  boxes  or  glasses. 
I  find  th-it  they  work  well  without  ventilation,  and  there  v 
is  no  possible  utility  in  the  system,  excepting  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  queen  from    performing  her  offices  in  the 
boxes,  which  she   will    never   do  if  the  stock  hive  is  in 
every  respect  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  latter  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April  is  the  time  to  select  a  good  stock  for 
placing  in  a  straw  case,  the  only  top  to  which,  besides  a 
piece  of  canvas  being  tied  over  the  opening,  to  keep  out 
wasps,  moths,   or  spiders,  should  be  a  light   moveable 
span-shaped   wooden    roof.     The   front,   back,  and  ends 
of  the  case  may  be  sized  and  painted,  as  may  be  also  the 
canvas,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.     This, 
as  must  be  obvious,  can  have   nothing  to  do  with  the 
stock  inside,  or  with  the  vapour  escaping  from  the  hive. 
The  bees  work  in  my  glasses  on  boxes  exceedingly  well, 
and  never  leave  them  until  they  are  filled.     Moths  being 
a  great   nuisance,    '*W."  justly   asks,    "How   can   we 
keep   them   out   of  hives?"     A  plan  for  this  purpose 
lately  occurred  to  me,  which  I  shall  try.  It  is  this  : — At 
the  entrances  I  intend  to  hang  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
2  or  3  inches  square,  or,  perhaps,  6  inches  square  would 
be  better,  allowing  it  to  descend  to  within  ^  of  an  inch 
of  the  bottom  board,  so  that,  although  it  should  touch 
the  backs  of  the  bees,  it  will  not  be  an  impediment  to 
them  in  passing  out  and   in  under  it.     White  or  gray 
cloth  will  be   best,  and  it  should  hang  secure  from  the 
top  edge.     I  imagine  that  this  will  not  only  keep  moths 
out,  but  that  they  will  be  so  enticed  by  the  cloth  as  not 
to  attempt  getting  into  the  hive.     *' W."  must  be  aware 
that  brood  cells  gradually  become  smaller,  from  the  ao 
cumulation  on  the  aides  of  the  skins  of  the  larvae.    If  the 
comb  is  at  first  constructed  of  the  proper  dimensions,  a 
continual  decrease  from  that  size  proves  the  necessity  of 
occasionally,  say  once  in  four  or  five  yearf ,  removing  two 
or  three  brood  combs,  which  are  soon  restored.  The  best 
time  for  the  operation  is  when  the  comb  is  known  to  be 
unoccupied  by  eggs  or  larvae.     "W.'s"  remarks  upon 
the  food  of  bees  are  good  ;  but  as  regards  the  number  of 
stocks  of  which   any  place  is   capable  of  suppoitiog,  I 
think  hundreds  may  be  kept  where  there  are  only  tens. 
With  regard  to  a  prevention  for  tomtits,  as  red  worsted 
will  keep  them   and   other  birds  from  Gooseberry  buds, 
&c.,   I  imagine  that  the  same,  passed  over  hives  several 
times,  keeping  it  about  2  inches  from  the  hive,  will  also 
effectually  preserve  bees  from  being  plundered  by  them. 
—  G.  L.  Smartt,  Enfield. 

ShoU's  Bee  h'vi'S,  —  If  the  description  of  Prince 
Albert's  bee-hives,  which  appeared  last  season  in  the 
public  prints,  is  correct,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
too  much  metal  about  them,  and  ventilators  are  only  in 
keeping  with  the  fruitless  attempts  of  others  at  such 
schemes.  In  the  "  barrel-hive  two  bars  are  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  pavilion,  to  which  the  inhabitants  attach  their 
combs."  By  this  are  we  to  understand  that  the  pavilion 
is  to  contain  only  two  combs  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  following  ? — '  It  is  readily  ascertained  which  sur- 
plus apartment  is  occupied  by  the  bees,  as  the  admission 
plug  from  the  pavilion  will  be  found  placed  on  the  top  of 
it."  Let  that  signify  what  it  may,  the  ''new  hive  "  in 
question  is  on  the  old  and  common  plan  of  storifying ; 
and  if  certain  statements  are  true  respecting  the  produce 
from  other  novel  bites,  the  whole  "barrel  or  castle  " 
would  require  to  be  almost  filled  with  honey  "  to  produce 
alargerquantityof  this  than  has  hitherto  been  done."— I^. 
Bee-keeping. — your  Stamford  correspondent  (p.  55.), 
in  estimating  the  profits  of  bee-keeping, greatly  overstates 
the  value  of  the  produce.  The  average  price  of  honey 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford,  from  whence  he  writeSj. 
is  about  Id.  a  pound.  I  have  myself  bought  excellent 
honey,  run  from  the  comb,  at  id.  ;  the  usual  price,  how- 
ever, is  about  8rf.  At  the  same  page  there  is  a  notice 
respecting  the  c^iuse  of  dark  hooey,  on  which  I  would 
observe,  that  your  correspondent  is  possibly  not  aware 
that  the  black  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  and  Plum, 
to  which  he  alludes,  though  undoubtedly  in  the  first 
instance  produced  by  honey-dew,  acquire  their  dark  hue 
from  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  which  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  bees  should  collect.  Indeed,  «  hen  once 
the  moulds  are  developed  to  which  the  sable  velvety  ap- 
pearance is  due,  there  is  but  Utile  sweetness  left  to  attract 
their  notice.  The  easiest  way,  howeVer,  of  deciding  the 
point  would  be,  to  examine  a  little  of  the  honey  under 
the  microscope,  and  f  the  fungi  are  in  fault,  their  spores, 
which  are  far  larger  than  those  of  many  of  their  kindred, 
would  instantly  be  recognised.  In  the  same  paper  again, 
a  receipt  is  given  for  making  mead,  which  would  be  a 
very  good  one,  if  five  pounds  of  honey  were  allowed  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  instead  of  two.  A  less  proportion 
will  not  produce  a  really  good  wine. — M.  J.  B. 


-  The  recent  fall  of  sno..  =     -  . 

often  be    admitted,    which  destroys   the  comb,  and,  of    formance  of  all  cut-dour  operations,  embroce  the  prescntoppor' 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  fmnuing  Week. 

1.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES.  &c. 
Obchidackous  plants  which  hare  begun  to  send  forth  roota 
in  earnest  must  have  new  turf,  &c.  put  round  the  latter,  first 
removing:  all  the  old  turf  that  can  betaken  away  without  injury 
to  the  roots.  Keep  such  plants  as  are  in  a  growing  state  at 
the  warmesr  and  lightest  end  of  the  house,  and  occasionally 
syringe  them.  It  is  not  yet  time  for  a  general  shifting  of  these. 
Greenltouse. — Fuchsias  will  now  be  beginnuig  to  move  ;  do  not 
he  over-anxious  to  place  them  in  stove-lieat.  Tho.=ie  growni  n 
a  greenhouse  or  pit  will  display  their  natural  characters  and 
colours  better  than  such  as  are  forced.  Young  rooted  plants, 
and  such  a*  are  jet  to  be  struck,  should  be  gradually  exposed 
to  a  low  temperature,  with  plenty  of  sunlight,  in  order  that 
stability  and  robustness  of  disposition  may  be  gradually 
acquired.  In  other  departments  continue  the  directions  of 
former  Calendars,  and  maintain  the  temperatures  therein  re- 
commended.— A. 

U.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

having  vei-y  much  impeded  the  per- 
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tcnity  for  making:  drains,  dig-ging:  gravel,  cutting  labels,  pegs, 
&c.  Prepare  soils,  by  gettiug  them  into  sheds  to  dry  aod 
sweeten  lor  spring  use.  When  thaw  comes,  walks  might  be 
turned,  and  prepared  fur  receiving  a  thin  coat  of  gravel  in 
spring.  Continue  to  prune  shrubs,  but  do  not  plant  until  the 
weather  better  suits  the  operation.  Fits  and  Frames.— The 
rays  of  the  sun  being  now  more  powerful,  watering  must 
be  more  carefully  attended  to ;  therefore  see  that  nothing  is 
suffering  for  want  of  it;  in  dull  weather  liltle  or  no  water  is 
required.  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  that  were  removed 
from  beds  in  autumn  should  now  be  placed  in  heat,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  bloom  early.  Continue  potting  off  from 
store  pots,  and  refill  them  immediately  with  cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  are  most  required  for  bedding  out  in  summer. —B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas.—F'ioish  top-dressing  with  compost  recommended 
last  week;  delay  it  not,  while  the  weather  is  fine.  Remove 
early  blooms;  and  if  any  plants  look  sickly,  examine  the 
roots;  if  from  canker,  apply  the  knife,  and  if  from  inefficient 
drainage,  put  more  into  the  pots,  if  possible,  without  breaking 
tixe  ball  of  soil.  Tulips  are  very  rapidly  coming  forward ; 
shade  carefully  from  severe  frosts  and  cutting  winds.  Continue 
to  watch  for  leaves  that  are  cankered,  and  remove  them  as 
soou  as  perceived.  Rnminctiluses. — Sowing  the  seed  ought 
not  now  to  be  delayed;  follow  the  directions  given  last  week. 
Dahlias. — Still  put  these  in  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  as  soou  as 
the  shoots  are  two  inches  long  strike  them  in  brisk  heat. 
Pansies. — Top-dress  the  beds  with  decayed  leaves  and  manure 
from  the  Melon-pits,  reduced  to  a  black  unctuous  compost; 
peg:  down  or  remove  all  straggling  shoots,  and  place  bran  under 
tiles,  as  a  decoy  for  snails,  &c.,  which  will  now,  on  mild 
nights,  begin  to  be  troublesome.—  C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pines. — See  that  your  swelling  fruit  ha  ^  a  little  tepid  manure- 
water  when  necessary;  they  will  now  begin  to  require  it. 
Take  care  to  maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat,  remembering  at 
all  times  to  make  65°  your  maximum.  Commence  the  spring 
arrangements,  and  shifting,  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit. 
Do  not,  however,  make  it  a  maxim  to  shift  the  whole  stock 
because  February  has  arrived.  Shift  such  as  are  pot-bound, 
and  those  which  are  suspected  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  root. 
The  final  shift  into  fruiting  pots,  as  a  general  rule,  should  take 
place  from  six  to  nine  months  previous  to  the  time  at  which 
the  fruit  is  required  "  to  show."  In  potting,  use  a  compost  of 
chopped  turf,  from  an  old  pasture  of  strong  loam — the  coarser 
and  newer  the  better;  to  this  may  be  added  about  an  8th 
part  of  pounded  charcoal  and  bone-waste,  and  another  8th 
or  so  of  ha!f-decomposed  dung  and  leaf-soil.  Crock  your  pots 
in  a  very  hollow  manner,  and  cover  the  crocks  with  bone,  and 
charcoal  pounded,  rejecting  all  the  mere  dust.  On  this  place 
the  ball  of  the  plant;  or,  if  there  is  depth  enough,  introduce  a 
layer  of  weedy  turf.  If  the  balls  are  very  dry,  water  with 
tepid  manure-water  about  three  days  previous  to  potting,  but 
do  not  water  immediately  after  potting.  Vineries. — Follow  the 
directions  given  in  last  Calendar,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
if  any  advance  in  heat  is  made,  it  must  be  under  increase  of 
light.  Persist  in  rubbing  off  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  in 
frequent  stoppings;  and  finish  thinning  the  berries  where 
necessary.  Cherry-house. — Follow  up  the  directions  given  in 
last  Calendar.  Fig-house. — Continue  to  stop  young  shoots 
when  five  or  six  eyes  in  length;  avoid  drought,  but  do  not  use 
Water  to  excess.  Other  conditions  as  last  week.  Keep  up 
anccessious  of  Strawberries;  water  moderately  until  they  are 
in  blossom,  when  they  must  have  liquid  manure  abundanily. 
Keep  them  near  the  light  and  air.  PeacAes.— Syringe  those 
swelling,  heavily,  morning  and  evening. — D. 

V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KIlCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  state  of  the  weather  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  various  operations  recommended  last  week.  These 
should  now  be  forwarded  in  the  order  proposed.  The  stems 
of  fruit  trees,  on  which  moss,  or  the  habitations  of  insects  are 
apparent,  should  be  cleaned.  For  this  purpose,  brushes  vary- 
ing in  stiffness  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  bark,  should 
be  employed.  Those  made  of  brass  or  iron  wire,  will  be  found 
well  adapted  for  scrubbing  old  crusted  bark.  The  scale  may 
be  dislodged  to  a  great  extent  by  such  means,  and  the  bark 


-Uoiformly  overcast ;   fine  with  guq  ;  clear 
-Clear,  cold,  and  dry  ihroiiphout. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  4l  deg-  below  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiawick  durine  the  last  ISyears,  for  the  enBnini 
Week  ending  Feb.  15,  1845. 

Prevail  ing~Windsr 


Sun.  9 
Mon.  10 
Tues.  U 
IVed.  12 
Thur.l3 
Fri.  14 
Sat.     15 


Aver. 
Highest 
Temp 


46.6 
46.0 
45.4 
46.7 
46.3 
45.9 
45.6 


Aver.  1  „ 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain, 


0.30  in. 

0.28 
0.34 


The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  10th, 
1831— therm.  Qb^;  and  the  lowest  on  the  12th "and  13lh  1833— therm.  14". 


_  _  ,  _  to  rest.    They  are  not  hardy 

freed  from  myriads  of  parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  whlCTI^'eovKRiNG  for  Frames— ^mafeur— The  followmg  is  the  mode 


prey  upon  its  substance  and  render  it  unsound,  and  likewise- 
unsightly.  Moist  weather  facilitates  the  operation.  Prepare 
clay  for  grafting,  by  mixing  with  it  a  portion  of  cow-dung  and 
a  little  fine  hay.  If  the  blossom  buds  of  Pear  trees,  on  walls, 
appear  too  numerous,  the  value  of  the  crop  will  be  increased  by 
now  thinning  off  a  number  of  the  weakest.  Kitchen  Garden.— 
Whilst  rains  and  frosts  alternately  keep  the  surface  in  a  raw 
state,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cropping.  Advantage 
should  betaken  of  frosty  mornings,  forgetting  manure  con- 
veyed to  the  respective  quarters  requiring  it,  unless  the 
weather  prove  very  severe.  Cauliflower  plants,  in  frames, 
should  be  fully  exposed  through  the  day,  and  not  closely  shut 
up  at  night,— .E. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Woods  and  Coppices. — Proceed  with  the  operations  recom- 
mended last  week  ;  endeavour  to  finish  the  planting  of  de- 
ciduous trees  as  speedily  as  possible.  Secure  all  newly-planted 
large  trees  against  the  effects  of  high  winds  j  the  method  of 
securing  a  newly-planted  tree,  shown  by  a  section  in  last  week's 
Paper,  is  a  good  one  and  very  neat;  but  where  the  heads  are 
heavy,  it  is  a  safer  method  to  secure  them  with  three  stoat 
poles  fixed  to  the  stem  triangularly,  and  reaching  6  or  7  feet  up 
the  trunk;  secure  single  trees  against  the  depredations  of 
cattle,  &c.  A''ursier//.— Procure  Rose  stocks  for  standards.— F, 
VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

Where  the  first  sowing  of  Peas  is  coming  through  the  ground 
it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  a  little  earth  to  the  plants.  In  the 
case  of  mice  attacking  them,  I  know  of  no  better  mode  of  pre- 
venting their  ravages  than  trapping  them.  Two  kinds  of  mouse- 
traps have  been  given  in  the  Chronicle  lately,  and  that  called 
the  figure  4  trap,  a  number  of  which  can  soon  be  made,  may 
also  be  employed.  Those  who  have  not  already  sown  Peas  may 
make  a  sowing  of  Early  Warwick,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
garden,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  ground  be  previously  dug  to  a  good  depth,  or 
trenched,  and  in  tolerably  "good  heart."  As  Peas  sown  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  especially  in  clayey  soils,  are  liable  to 
rot  it  buried  too  deeply,  do  not  cover  them  more  than  2  inches. 
A  small  plantation  of  Marshall's  Dwarf  Prolific  or  Mazagan 
Bean  may  also  be  made  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable 
for  the  operation.  Dig  vacant  ground,  as  all  soils,  but  espe- 
cially such  as  are  of  a  clayey  nature,  profit  much  by  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  (rost,  which  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering them  friable  and  easy  to  work.  Let  tiie  pruning  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  forward 
every  operation  that  can  be  done  with  advantage  now,  as  the 
most  busy  period  of  cropping  is  fast  approaching. — Q. 


State  of  tb 

e  Weather  near  London  forthe  week  ending  Feb.  6. 1845 

observed  atthe  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiawick 

Rain. 

Ace.       Max. 

Min. 
29.131 

Max. 
35 

Min. 
22 

Mean. 
23.  S 

Prid.      31 

t 

29.6'jl 

N. 

_ 

Sat.  Feb  1 

i«e2J 

29-747 

38 

27 

32.6 

N. 

_ 

Sun.        2 

29.98* 

23.862 

40 

21 

30.6 

N.E. 

__ 

Mon.       3 

26 

29.972 

29.873 

43 

34 

38.fi 

N.W. 

.10 

31.200 

aO  103 

43 

25 

34.0 

N. 

Wed.         6 

28 

30.017 

29.871 

48 

31 

89  5 

N.W. 

^ 

Than.     6 

• 

29.940 

20.851 

43 

\9 

31.0 

N. 

— 

Average 

2903* 

20.7B5 

41.4 

25.6 

336 

.10 

Jan.  31— Overcast:  iharp  frost;  partially  clouded  ;  bright  sun;  clear,froaiy 
Feb.    1 — Frosty  ;  light  cloudi;  cloudy  with  mow  ehowera 

—    2— Clear  and  froiiy ;  cloudy;  clear  with  sharp  frost  at  eight 

^'   3— Hazy  and  drizzly;  overcaat 

^,  .4 — Overcast;  cloudy ;  clear  and  frcsty  at  night 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Ndmbers  of  the  "  Gaedeners'  Chroniclb. — The  vol. 
for  1844  can  be  had,  either  in  Numbers,  or  bound  in  cloth, 
price  \l.  10s,  The  following  Numbers  in  the  respective  years 
can  also  be  had.  Any  subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the 
publisher  post-office  stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers 
as  are  required,  will  have  them  sentfree  by  post  :— 
1841.— 1,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,    26,    27,  28,  29, 

30,  31,  32,34. 
1841  :  35,37,39—1842:  26— Full  price  given  for  these  Nos. 
1842.-2,4,  5,  6,  8,  11,  18,  30,  42,  47,48,  49,  50,  .51.  52. 
1843.— 8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,   33,  34,  35,  36,  37,   40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
46,  48,  60,  52. 

Advertisements — O/nega—We  really  cannot  undertake  to 
ftttle  the  disputes  of  advertisers  ;  they  must  do  that  for 
themselves.  Were  we  to  give  room  to  strictures  like  yours 
we  should  have  our  columns  filled.  If  we  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  inter- 
fering; but  we  have  not.  Everybody  must  therefore  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

Apples  — Groiifer— The  following  are  good  dessert  varieties, 
viz.: — Early  Harvest,  Pearson's  Plate,  Golden  Reinette, 
Golden  Harvey,  Court  of  Wick,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Court- 
pendu  Plat,  Boston  Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  For  kitchen 
use,  procure  Dumelow's  seedling,  Alfriston,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  and  Dutch  Codlin.t 

Books— J  G  B— There  is  no  such  book  as  you  ask  for.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  Mackintosh's  '*  Hothouseand  Green- 
house Cultivator." J  G— Loddiges'  "Catalogue  of  Orchi- 

dacese  "  is  published  merely  for  private  distribution.! 

BuHNETTiziNO— G — This  is  a  patent  process.  We  should  think 
that  frames  and  sticks  properly  Burnettized  would  last  a 
long  time. 

Camellias— 4  constant  r— Thirty  first-rate  varieties  cannot  be 
named,  nor  even  ten.  Get  C.  imbricata,  or  Myrtle-leaved 
old  Double  White,  fringed  white,  candidissima,  reticulata, 
pseony-flowered,  warratah,  and  Double  Sasanqua,  and  the 
rest  are  but  "leather  and  prunella;"  it  matters  little  what 
you  take.  Full  information  respecting  Japan  Lilies  is  given 
by  Mr.  Groom,  one  of  thebest  growers  of  them,  at  pages  59I, 
1814,  and  68.  1841. 

Change  of  Resiuence- G— Many  of  the  hilly  places  near 
London  would  do  ;  but  none  of  the  flat  country.  But  London 
is  expensive.  Bury  St.  Edmund's  is  sandy;  Winchester 
unexceptionable.  Look  at  our  manure  lists.  It  is  useless  to 
apply  to  any  except  wholesale  houses,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  pay  200  per  cent,  more  than  an  article  is  worth. 

Climbers-C—U  your  present  climbers  do  not  thrive,  there  is 
no  hope  for  you  except  in  Clematis  flammula.  Ivy,  and  Com- 
mon Laurels. 

CoBURoiAs— Su6.s— Grow  them  in  strong  alluvial  soil.  Force 
them  gently  till  they  have  quite  formed  their  leaves,  and 
take  care  that  thi^  is  done  in  an  airy  plate.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  of  the  full  size,  give  them  a  month's  sunshine,  a 
high  temperature  without  much  water,  and  then  let  them  go 


Y  of  preparing  the  composition  described  by  ' 

;-  page  301,1843.     "Three  pints  of  old  pale  linseed-oil. 


Devonieosis"  at 

one 

ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  four  ounces  of  white  resin.    The 

'■  sugar  of  lead  must  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil, 

'  and  added  to  the  remainder,  incorporated  vvith  the  resin  by 
means  of  gentle  heat.    The  composition  is  to  belaid  on  by 

)    a  brush,  after  the  calico  is  nailed  to  the  frames.    One  coat 

'  annually  is  sufficient.  It  dries  in  a  short  time  when  exposed 
to  the  air  ;  and  excludes  as  little  light  and  heat  as  anything, 

i  except  glass,  and  does  not  become  mildewed. "j 

Dean's  Stoves— F  if— We  would  willingly  inform  you,  but  our 
answer  would  be  an  advertisement  in  disguise. 

Disinfection— .4  F— Of  all  the  plans  for  removing  offensive 
smells,  that  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  sulphate  of 
iron  is  the  most  effectual  and  unexpensive  ;  only  you  must 
take  care  to  buy  the  sulphate  at  a  wholesale  house.  See 
Leading  Articles  on  this  subject  at  pp.  555  and  671  of  last 
year.  At  p.  635  of  the  same  volume,  you  will  also  find  the 
composition  of  the  Siret  cake,  which  is  said  to  answer  per- 
fectly for  permanent  sweetening.  We  have  not,  however, 
tried  it. 

EvEROEEENs— P  H— The  following  har4y  Evergreens  flower 
freely  ;  those  marked  thus  *  should  have  peat  mixed  with  the 
common  soil :— Berberis  aquifolium,  Garrya  elliptica,  Ceano- 
thus  thyrsiflorus,  Ligustrum  lucidum,  Arbutus  procera  and 
Unedo,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Uiex  europieus  (double), 
"Viburnum  Tinus  striclum,  Rhododendron  Catawbiense",  Kal- 
mia  latifoUa  *,  and  Andromeda  floribunda  *.  % 

Fruit-trees— JiVC— The  gas-tar  which  you  put  into  your 
composition  for  the  wounds  in  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  will 
prove  injurious. II 

Garde.vehs'  CAV1S.S— An  Inquirer  is  desirous  of  knowing  where 
the  capes  at  3«.  6rf.  each,  mentioned  by  a  '■  Lover  of  Comfort" 
are  to  be  procured.  If  they  are  on  sale  the  vendor  ought  to 
advertise  them. 

Glazing— Carej/  Tj/so— You  may  dispense  with  laps  in  upright 
glazing,  if  you  employ  British  sheet  glass;  common  white- 
lead  cement  would  be  sufficient  for  the  joints;  or,  if  the 
building  is  not  to  be  kept  very  hot,  the  joints  will  be  close 
enough  without  cement.  Such  glass  is  about  to  be  used  at 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 

Gooseberries- Suis  —  Procure  Red  Champagne.  Red  War- 
rington, Melling's  Crown  Bub,  Pitmaston  Greengage, 
Woodward's  Whitesmith,  and  Massey's  Heait  of  Oak.  The 
sooner  they  are  obtained  the  better.  W^e  cannot  recommend 
nurserymen.il 

Guano— P  L— No  wonder  your  plants  died.  Who  ever  heard 
of  using  raw  guano  f  You  should  have  mixed  it  with  6  times 
its  bulk  of  loam,  or  peat,  or  charcoal,  or  something;  or,  in 
your  case,  should  have  applied  it  mixed  with  water  1  lb.  to  a 
gallon,  once  a  month,  as  long  as  the  plants  continued  to  grow 
freely. 

Heating  — TT  S— For  short  distances,  1-inch  connecting  pipes 
are  found  to  answer,  and  we  should  have  employed  them  in 
your  case.  Are  you  sure  that  your  want  of  success  is  owing 
to  the  small  bore  of  the  pipes?     We  doubt  it.      If  it  really  is 

so.  try  half-inch  pipes. Inquirer— Ito  not  use  Seaweed  ;  it 

will  not  heat  with  sufficient  certainty.  Mix  it  with  the  soil, 
if  you  like  ;  that  will  be  really  useful. 

Insects— T..1/— If  you  can  close  the  doors  and  windows  of  your 
carriage,  so  as  to  exclude  the  external  air,  you  may  destroy 
the  moths,  by  placing  a  saucer  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
the  inside,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  leave 
it  there,  to  evaporate,  for  two  or  three  days;  or  you  may 


burn  some  paper  that  has  been  dipped  in  sulphur,  in  an  iron, 
pot,  in   the  carriage,  the  fumes  of  which  will  destroy  the 
insects  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  R. 
Lawns— il  TF  T— You  may  plant  on  your  lawn  which  is  about 

I  to  be  renewed,  Ash-leaved  Kidney  and  early  Manly  Potatoes ; 
afterwards  let  it  be  properly  levelled,  and  sown  with  Meadow 
Fescue,  Crested  Dogstail,  and  Poa  pratensis,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  White  Clover  and  Black  Medick.  Do  not 
be  sparing  in  your  Grass  seeds. 1[ 
Mice — S7>£?— Crocus  roots  in  the  ground  can  only  be  preserved 
from  mice  by  trapping  the  latter.  In  Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents two  kinds  of  mouse-trap  have  been  lately  figured;  but, 
after  all,  the  old  figure  4  trap  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any,  and 
it  can  be  easiest  made.t 
Names  of  Fruits— Jersey-See  p.  40,  where  the  names  of  your 

3  Pears  and  1  Apple  are  given. i| F  Darby — No.  i,  Hanwell 

Souring  ;  there  is  no  Beachamwell  Souring;  2,  Kentish  Fill- 
basket.  The  Pear  is  the  Easter  Beurre;  it  will  be  better  fla- 
voured grown  as  a  dwarf  standard  or  espalier  than  against 

your  east  wall.  H Mr.  Silverlock — Winter  Nelis.  1) Metator 

— Syke House  Russet.|| 
Names  of  Plants — CS — Amaryllis  calyptrata;  afineand'DOt 

common  species. 
Old  Walls — i^/ora— The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  nail  holes 
of  your  old  wall  is  to  have  it  "grouted"  over  with  thin, 
Roman  cement.  Your  plasterers  will  understand  this. 
Oranges— iiuWeo^rt— Your  Orange-trees  may  be  re-potted  in 
March.  A  compost  of  rich  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  well  mixed 
together,  is  a  suitable  soil  for  them.  They  like  the  very 
strongest  manure ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
lamps  of  charcoal,  or.  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  brick  rub- 
bish, may  be  freely  mixed  with  the  soil.  They  are  generally 
placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  kept  in  an  opaque-roofed 
house  in  winter,  where  they  are  managed  like  other  green- 
house plants.  X 
Pjsrsonal— T  G  n — If  you  had  followed  the  advice  of  your 
friends  instead  of  believing  uncertificated  bankrupts;  if  you 
had  attended  to  your  duty  instead  of  getting  drunk  ;  if  you 
had  spent  your  evenings  in  study  instead  of  larking  with 
omnibus  cads;  if  you  had  been  as  punctual  at  church  as  at 
the  beer-shop,  you  would  not  have  been  in  your  present  con- 
dition ;  or  if  you  had,  good  friends  would  have  brought  you  out 
of  your  difficulties.  As  it  is,  you  must  apply  to  your  friends 
of  the  beer-shop  and  stable-yard,  and  if  they  will  not  assist 
you  there  is  no  hope  for  you  on  this  side  the  grave.  Who  will 
help  an  incorrigible  sot  ?  Not  we. 
Potatoes— TFi^P— It  remains  to  be  s^en  whether  the  check 
given  to  autumn- planted  Potatoes  by'eaily  spring-frosts  is  of 
importance  to  the  crop  :  that  is  part  of  the  experiment.  A 
plan  of  preserving  Potatoes  by  parboiling  them  has  been  sug- 
gested at  p.  37.  Have  our  correspondents  the  knowledge  of 
any  other  method  ?  To  ships*  crews  it  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  keep  Potatoes  for  a  long  time  in  warm  lati- 
tudes.  A  F— Chapman's  Potato  proves  to  be  a  distinct  and 

very  excellent  kidney.    It  is  not  eaily,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
autumn  sort. 
Potting- .i4  K  and  oi/iers-Have  the  kindness  to  wait  a  little, 

and  you  shall  have  all  the  information  you  can  desire. 
Pocjltrv,  Game,  &c.— We  have  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
possibility  of  giving  weekly  reports  on  these  markets;  but 
the  principal  salesmen  declare  it  to  be  impossible,  as  the 
prices  vary  so  verv  much,  according  to  the  supply. 
Ranunculuses— 5'ir— Many  thanks.  Next  week. 
Removal— Ciyis-You  have  no  right  to  move  them  without 
the  permission  of  the  landlord.  If  you  do,  you  are  liable  to 
an  action. 
Roses— T/— The  following  are  good  kinds,  viz.: — Provins, 
Adeline,  bright  rose ;  Due  d'Angoultme,  dark.  Moss, 
Crested,  bnghtrose;  De Meaux,  rosy  pink.  French,  Belle  Ro- 
sina,  pinkish ;  Louis- Philippe,  dark.  Hybrid  Provins, 
Globe  White  Hip;  Duchesse  d'AngoulC'me,  Hvbrid  China, 
Beauly  of  Billurd,  Blairii.  Hybriu  Bourbon,  Eugene Barbet, 
rose;  Victor  Hugo,  pale.  Rose  alba,  Sophie  de  Baviere, 
blush;  Queen  0/ Denmark.  Damask,  Madame  Hardy,  white; 
Arlinde,  pale  rose.  Austhian  Bkiars,  Harrisonii,  yellow ; 
Persian,  yellow.  Perpetual,  Du  Roi,  crimson-,  Palmira, 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Comte  de  Paris,  Fulgorie.  Bocrbon, 
Augustine  Ltlieur,  rose;  Cardinal  Fesch,  crimson.  China, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  rosy  white;  Madame  Desprez.  TeA- 
scented  China,  Bardon,  Hamon.  Noisette,  Lumargue, 
while;  JauneDesprez.  Sempervirens,  Donna 21  arie,  white i 
Spcctabilisj  lilac.  Ayrshirk,  Ruga,  blush  ;  Q,ueen  of  the  BeU 
gians,  creamy  white. 
Sheds  — Claudiocestren^is—'Everyth'ms  in  your  list  is  hardy. 
Sow  them  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle 
bottom-heat ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  green  leaves, 
harden  them  by  degrees.  The  Coniferse  will,  however,  suc- 
ceed best  if  sown  in  pure  loam.  You  must  not  be  discouraged 
at  former  ill  success,  because  Himalayan  seeds  are  very  often 
dead  when  they  arrive.  Sow  them  directly. 
Trees— F  »' S— Plant  the  following;  they  will  succeed  well 
where  the  situation  is  damp,  viz. :  —Black  and  Italian  Poplar, 
Bedford  Willow,  Purple  Beech,  Oriental  Plane,  Chichester 
and  Cornish  Elms,  Black  Walnut,  Silver  Lime,  Common 
Alder,  Turkey,  Red,  and  Common  Oaks,  Silver  Fir,  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  Common  Maple.  If  the  soil  is  poor  give  it 
manure.  ^ 
Vegetable  CATERViLLARS—Entomological-You  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  acquainted  with  this  subject.  If  we  can  ma- 
nage a  woodcut  or  two,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do.  Your 
drawings  are  unfit  for  publication. 
Vineries— i4B— See  our  Home  Correspondence  of  to-day.  We 
quite  agree  with  D.  1(  a  gardener  has  no  greater  objection 
to  inside  borders  than  their  scorching  and  drying,  we  should 
not  attach  much  value  to  his  opinion.    Why  scorch  and  dry, 

except  from  negligence? An  ^ma^eur- Certainly,  till  the 

flovjers  expand  ;  70°  to  75°. 
Misc— /  Y,  South  Wales— The  Numbers  you  mention,  except 
4,  6,  8,  11,  18,  will  be  of  service  ;  we  will  pay  you  the  usual 
price  for  them,  viz.,  5d.  per  copy.  They  may  be  sent  by  post, 
in  one  cover,  open  at  the  ends. — —W  D  F — There  is  no  such 
tree  as  the  Evergreen  Larch.  We  aie  not  aware  that  the 
Gooseberry  becomes  an  evergreen  in  St.  Helena,  ceasing  to 

bear  fruit. .^c/wiirer— All  plants  for  show  should  be  treated 

with  the  utmost  care.  Would  a  prize  ox  be  fattened  on  a 
highland  moor?  Read  Mr.  Wood's  papers  on  the  Fuchsia, 
as  published  in  our  columns,  and  study  them  ;  and  when  yon 
get  at  the  kernel,  which  we  admit  to  be  difficult,  you  will  find 

it  worth  the  trouble  of  cracking  the  nut. Htbetnicus—'Do 

not  be  afraid  of  your  coping  being  too  heavy  ;  18  inches  by  all 
means;  nothing  looks  more  miserable  round  ornamental 
water  than  a  narrow  wall ;  it  is  like  a  goblet  with  the  rim 
cut  off.    Your  other  questions  require  consideration,  and 

cannot  be   answered  till  next  week. H  B  C— We  have 

forgotten  your  question,  but  will  refef-,  and  answer  next  week. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellias— J  P — The  want  of  petals  in  the  centre  of  your 
seedling  is  a  defect  which  destroys  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  flower  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  neat  and  compact,  of  good 
colour,  and  with  well-lormed  petals.* 

Cinerarias- J  S  A'- Your  seedlings  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  each  other;  they  have  a  good  colour,  but  the  flowers  are 
small,  and  the  petals  very  narrow;  they  are  not  equal  to 
others  of  the  same  colour  in  cultivation.* 

*,f.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


6.— 1845.] 
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FARM.  — TO  BE  LET  IN  OXFORDSHIRE,  A 
FARM  of  about  OOO  ACRES,  chiefly  Arable,  with  a  good 
House  and  spacious  Outbuildings.  It  will  be  Let  from  year  to 
year  from  Micltaelraas  next,  free  of  ffreat  tithes.  For  particu- 
lars, apply  to  Mr.  Deuck,  Ensham,  near  O.xfurd  ;  or  to  Mr.  SoAn, 
Shirburn,  Tetsworth. 

^fje  ^Qvtculttual  ©^a^ette* 

SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY  8,  1843. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednksdat,  Feb.  IB — Apricullural  Society  of  England. 
TaumDAY,     Feb.  13— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc-  ol  Ireland. 

WbdN'ssuat,  Feb.  19 — A(»riculluriU  Society  of  England. 

Thursday,     Feb.  £0 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc- ol  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS, 


Feb.  10— Darlinnton 
Feb.  17-Wenlocb 

West  Hereford 

Cirencester 

W.  Firla 

Yoxford 
Fob.  18— Rochford  Hundred 

Framlingham 
Feb.  19— Harleston 


Feb  20 — Richmondshire 
Groi'e  Feciy 
St  Peters 

Feb.  21— Sloke  Ferry 
Wientham 
Hidesworth 

Feb.  22— Cardiff 
,  Glo'ster. 


The  first  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  a  remedy 
is  to  be  obtained  by  study  of  the  disease;  and  the 
truly  practical  mind  will  always  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain and  judge  of  causes  by  a  careful  and  compre- 
hensive observation  of  effects.  This  is  the  true 
analytical  method  by  which  all  the  arts  of  life  have 
been  improved  and  brought  (if  any  art  ever  can  be 
said  to  be  brought)  to  perfection,  and  from  which  all 
the  sciences  have  been  gradually  deduced  and  shaped 
out  into  a  synthetical  form,  exhibiting  often  in  a 
single  sentence,  or  even  in  a  single  word,  the  con- 
densed result  of  the  work  of  many  minds  and  of 
many  years.  It  was  this  analytical  (and  it  is  the 
natural)  view  of  the  subject  of  drainage,  which 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  and  our  readers,  in  the  first 
Number  for  this  year ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the 
difierences  of  opinion  and  practice  to  which  we  then 
alluded  are  likely  to  be  reconciled,  if  only  apparently 
opposed — or  corrected,  if  absolutely  wrong — much 
more  satisfactorily  to  the  mind  of  each  individual,  by 
pointing  the  attention  of  all  to  the  defects  observable 
in  those  soils,  which  are  rendered  intractable  b^ 
stagnation  of  surface-water,  and  the  effects  both 
immediate  and  remote  of  that  change  of  constitution 
which  drainage  produces,  than  by  attempting  to  lay 
down  dogmatical  rules  upon  the  subject,  as  applicable 
in  all  cases,  and  to  every  description  of  soil. 

It  has  always,  nevertheless,  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  us  that  no  single  work  has  ever  yet  appeared  which 
could  in  any  degree  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  treatise 
or  text-book  upon  the  subject  of  drainage.  It  has 
row  become  a  question  of  such  extensive  interest, 
that  the  dry  and  almost  forbidding  character,  which 
a  work  of  that  description  sometimes  has  in  the  eyes 
of  practical  men,  would  be  of  no  real  detriment  to  its 
utility,  because  there  is  always  a  class  of  readers 
residing  midway  between  the  practitioner  of  the  fields 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scientific  writer  on  the 
other,  whose  genius  and  natural  occupation  consist 
in  comparing  the  mere  practice  on  their  right,  with 
the  mere  science  on  their  left,  and  deducing  the  most 
valuable  and  suggestive  conclusions,  like  interpreters 
who,  with  a  little  knowledgeof  two  languages,  render 
mutually  intelligible  two  parties  who  each  understand 
very  well  their  own,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  other. 

The  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
and  many  other  short  articles  of  the  same  sort,  that 
have  appeared  in  the  various  agricultural  periodicals, 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  different  reports 
of  what  difierent  individuals  have  done,  and  how 
they  have  done  it,  and  the  various  degrees  of  success 
and  benefit  that  have  attended  their  operations,  than 
as  anything  like  an  approach  to  that  comprehensive 
grasp  of  general  principles,  which  would  result  from 
a  full  scrutiny  and  digest  of  such  reports,  under  the 
combined  guidance  of  all  those  sciences  which  really 
preside  over  the  subject. 

A  man  who  had  the  most  glimmering  notion  of 
Hydrostatics  would  never  try  to  make  water  run  over 
ridges,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  of;  one  who 
understood  something  of  Vegetable  Physiology  would 
never  desire  to  lay  his  drains  shallower  than  the 
known  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  annuals  ivould  de- 
scend if  they  could ;  the  merest  tyro  in  pneumatical 
science  would  never  doubt  for  an  instant  that  where 
water  had  gone  air  uonld  follow,  and  the  consequent 
aeration  of  a  drained  soil ;  the  mere  dabbler  in  Che- 
mistry would  know  that  rain-water  is  always  more  or 
less  charged  with  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
therefore  that  the  object  of  drainage  is  not  merely  the 
getting  rid  of  the  water  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
as  fast  as  it  falls,  but  rather  the  free  dispersion  and 
filtration  of  it  through  the  whole  of  the  soil,  laterally 
as  well  as  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  all 
its  precious  qualities  in  the  course  of  its  escape  into 
the  drain.  Again,  in  the  laying  out  of  a  master 
drain  a  little  knowledge  of  engineering,  and  the  use 
of  the  spirit  level,  would  be  of  no  small  importance ; 
and  many  other  kindred  sciences  might  be  mentioned, 
each  of  which  must  contribute  its  quota  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  very  compound  result  of  applied 
skill,  represented  by  a  truly  well  drained  field.    And 


it  is  from  a  pac/ia/ acquaintance  only  with  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  means  to  be  employed,  that 
such  incongruous  diversities  of  opinion  and  practice 
(and  in  some  cases  such  inveterate  perseverance  in 
error)  have  arisen.  One  man  rams  the  clay  down 
upon  the  top  of  his  drain,  while  another  throws  out 
every  particle,  and  covers  the  tile  over  with  brush- 
wood, stubble,  or  the  most  porous  substance  he  can 
lay  hands  on,  covering  that  again  with  the  friable 
surface  soil,  so  that  not  a  spadeful  of  impervious 
matter  may  retard  the  descent  of  the  water.  Both 
can  hardly  be  right,  let  the  varieties  of  soil  be  what 
they  may.  Another  cuts  his  drains  diagonally  across 
the  ridges  and  slope  of  the  land,  asserting  that  by 
this  means  he  catches  the  water  in  its  pressure  down 
hill,  and  dries  the  land  more  effectually  during  those 
delicate  and  important  periods  when  it  is  ridged  up 
for  Turnips,  and  has  to  bear  the  cart  in  winter, 
having  observed  that  the  Turnip-iidges  which  lie  in 
the  centre  between  the  drains  (if  carried  down  the 
furrow)  are  apt  to  retain  the  wet  between  them,  more 
than  those  which  lie  near  to  the  drains.  This  is  a 
point  of  some  nicety,  and  we  have  this  year  made  an 
experiment  with  a  view  to  its  solution,  in  two  fields 
which  are  in  process  of  drainage,  each  of  which 
happens  to  have  a  portion  of  its  lower  side  so  inclined 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  "fall"  is  diagonal  to  the 
furrow.  In  each  field  this  obliquity  in  the  descent 
extends  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  area,  and 
the  reader  wiD  understand  that  in  carrying  the  drains 
obliquely  across  the  old  ridges,  we  have,  in  fact, 
followed  the  fall  of  the  land  more  truly  than  the  old 
furrows  were  able  to  do.  The  ridges  are  all  split 
down,  and  the  fields  previous  to  the  Turnip-ridging 
will  be  cross-ploughed  and  laid  perfectly  flat. 

We  have  before  given  expression  to  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  the  casting  down  of  the  old  high- 
backed  ridges  in  a  drained  field ;  of  all  the  methods 
that  could  he  devised  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
Nature  out  of  her  course,  and  turning  what  should  be 
the  perpetual  sources  of  fertility  into  causes  of  in- 
equality and  barrenness,  this  agricultural  corduroy  of 
ridge  and  furrow  is  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly 
the  most  effectual.  Regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
drainage,  which  it  hitherto  has  been,  the  remedy 
that  it  affords  against  surface  stagnation  is  almost  as 
bad  as  the  disease.  The  rain  which  ought  to  fall 
upon  an  even  surface,  and  percolate  equally  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  soil,  runs  off  a  round  ridge 
into  the  furrow  as  it  would  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
into  the  gutter;  then  scours  down  the  furrows, 
saturating  again  and  again  the  long  line  of  subsoil 
that  there  forms  its  channel,  and  reaching  at  last  the 
bottom  of  the  field  deposits  there  its  deep  beds  of 
stolen  sand,  the  most  precious  of  the  mechanical — 
and  in  the  ditch  the  washings  of  the  manure— the 
most  precious  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
field  that  it  has  traversed.  What  a  perversion  of  one 
of  Nature's  choicest  gifts — the  dew  of  heaven  !  and 
yet  even  to  this  day  there  are  many  who  imagine 
that  if  a  field  has  got  a  "  good  fall,"  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  rain  superficially  down  its  furrows  like  an 
umbrella,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  however  clayey 
and  impenetrable,  whether  it  be  drained  or  not. 
And  the  error  arises  from  the  supposition,  before 
noticed,  that  the  object  of  drainage  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  water,  not  through  but  o/Tthe  land.— C.  W.H. 


If  our  remarks,  in  a  former  paper,  on  the  cause  of 
THE  Mildew  in  Wheat  be  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  ITS  PREVENTION  is  in  a  measure  within  the 
power  of  the  farmer.  In  so  far  as  vegetable  disease 
is  a  consequence  of  the  artificial  condition  of  the 
plant  affected,  it  is  manifestly  under  our  control ; 
the  owr-Iuxuriance  of  a  Wheat  crop,  caused  by  an 
unequal  supply  of  the  necessary  elements  of  its  food 
— a  preponderance  of  certain  of  them  over  others 
which  are  equally  essential — we  have  shown  to  be  a 
condition  in  which  the  plant  is  particularly  liable  to 
the  attack  of  mildew,  and  it  is  a  condition  which 
finds  its  obvious  remedy  in  the  restoration  of  that 
balance  among  those  elements  of  vegetable  nourish- 
ment the  want  of  which  had  induced  the  disease. 
And  such  a  restoration  may  be  effected  either  by 
supplying  to  the  soil  that  in  which  it  is  deficient,  or 
by  removing  a  portion  of  what  it  already  contains 
in  excess. 

This  may  be  done  in  poor  districts  where  the 
farmers  grow  little  corn  and  less  straw — where  the 
land  is  limed  once  in  every  rotation,  and  tastes,  in 
the  way  of  dung,  hardly  anything  but  rotten  straw, 
with  its  volatile  salts  evaporated,  and  its  soluble 
salts  washed  out  of  it — we  say  the  supply  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  wanting  here  might  be  effected 
by  the  application  of  some  ammonial  manure,  such 
as  guano ;  by  the  beasts  '.in  the  straw-yard  being  in- 
dulged with  a  little  oil-cake ;  and  by  the  land  being 
treated  with  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  the  alkaline 
and  earthy  phosphates  produced  by  them,  instead 
of  so  much  pains  being  taken  to  drive  off  the  one 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  to  conduct  the  other  into 
the  horse-ponds  and  rivers. 


The  market-garden  farms  round  London  and  other 
highly  farmed  districts,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  lately  stated,  been  surfeited  with  such  luxuries 
as  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  in  order  to 
adjust  more  correctly  the  proportions  between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  Wheat 
crop,  in  the  food  which  is  administered  to  it,  occa- 
sional dressings  of  lime  would  be  required  ;  and  as 
regards  Middlesex,  composts  of  chalk,  London  clay 
and  dung,  instead  of  dung  alone  should  be  used. 
The  chalk,  the  farmers  of  this  district  well  know  to 
be  easily  obtained  by  water  carriage,  and  they  know 
that  it  is  good  for  the  heath  land.  Extensive  expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  upon  similar  soils  to  theirs,  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  London  clay  is  preferable  to 
either  alone.  The  London  clay  lies  everywhere,  we 
repeat,  within  20  feet  of  the  surface  of  their  fields. 
Show  a  Norfolk  farmer  a  bed  of  such  clay,  at  no 
greater  depth  on  his  own  land,  and  he  would  make 
an  immediate  plunge  after  it ;  particularly  if  you 
gave  him  at  the  same  time  the  same  command  of 
dung  to  "make  it  work"  which  the  Londoner  pos- 
sesses. If  it  did  not  occur  on  his  own  land,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  send  his  carts  five  or  six  miles  to  the 
staith  (wharf),  where  he  would  get  it  from  the  keel 
(barge)  burthened  with  a  water-carriage  of  20  miles, 
or  an  expensive  inland  navigation  from  a  pit  at  which 
uncallow  (sand  and  gravel)  50  feet  deep  had  been 
removed  to  come  at  it.  Our  advice  would  probably 
be  met  with  the  declaration  that  chalk,  clay,  lime, 
and  bones  were  all  very  well  for  the  cultivators  of 
remote  districts  who  could  get  nothing  better,  but 
that  for  those  to  use  them  who  had  plenty  of  good 
rotten  dung  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Chalk,  we  should  be  told,  did  good  on  the  heath- 
land,  but  was  not  required  on  the  old  inclosures ; 
there  was  nothing  of  a  "feeding  nature"  in  any  of 
the  substances  recommended.  The  objectors  have, 
however,  proof  positive  before  their  eyes,  that  sub- 
stances not "  of  a  feeding  nature  "  contain  something 
that  benefits  crops,  even  on  land  that  has  been  long 
under  cultivation.  Let  us  instance  the  "oyster- 
shell  acre"  in  one  of  their  common  fields,  on  which 
the  tenant  had  spread  the  refuse  of  a  brickmaker's 
breeze  heaps,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  oyster- 
shells,  and  the  piece,  for  more  than  20  years  after- 
wards became  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
corn  crops.  Judging  from  the  effects  of  this,  per- 
haps accidental  application,  we  would  recommend 
the  trial  of  the  composts  we  have  named.  Try  them 
on  a  small  scale.  Do  not  consider  that  they  are  a 
failure  till  you  have  tried  them  more  than  once, 
varying  the  mode  of  application  in  such  a  manner  as 
your  own  judgment  will  readily  suggest.  But  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  not  fail — that  you  will 
find  the  quality  of  your  corn  crops  improved,  and 
that  of  your  vegetable  crops  not  deteriorated,  for 
Turnips  are  one  of  the  crops  which  are  found  in 
Norfolk  to  benefit  most  from  these  composts  of  clay 
and  chalk  with  dung. 

But  the  attacks  of  mildew  are  often  traceable  to, 
or  at  any  rate  coincident  with,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly chargeable  upon  an  irregularitij  in  the  crop. 
Certain  portions,  being  thinner,  ripen  later  than 
others,  and  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  disease.  To 
avoid  this,  less  seed,  equally  distributed  over  the  land, 
should  be  used ;  6  pecks  per  acre  are  amply  suffi- 
cient,  and  this  drilled  at  invervals  of  9  inches,  will  be 
more  likely  to  yield  a  uniform  crop,  and,  by  admit- 
ting the  free  access  of  air  regularly  throughout  it, 
a  healthy  one  also.  Stiffer,  brighter,  and  more 
marketable  straw,  less  liable  to  be  lodged,  less  sub- 
ject to  disease,  making  up,  by  increased  solidity  and 
weight,  what  it  may  lose  in  bulk,  and  bearing  a  larger 
proportion  of  well  developed  ears  well  filled  with 
plump  and  heavy  grain,  would  thus  be  produced. 
— £.  W. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

Your  remarks  on  my  communication  in  your  Paper 
last  week  call  for  a  reply  ;  and  I  beg  the  following  ob- 
servations may  appear  in  continuation  of  what  has  there 
been  said  by  me  on  the  impossibility  of  the  usual  dress- 
ing of  guano  affording  the  elements  for  a  crop  of  corn, 
and  on  the  inequality  between  it  and  yard  manure.  The 
importance  of  the  question  is  very  great ;  for  if  my  views 
be  correct,  much  mischief  is  being  done  by  reliance  being 
placed  on  guano  instead  of  yard  manure,  and  a  service 
to  Agriculture  will  be  rendered  by  attracting  more  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

As  yet,  I  have  seen  no  attempt  to  disprove  what  I 
have  asserted,  that  does  not  bring  guano  forward  as  if  It 
were  more  than  dung,  and  widely  differed  from  every 
other  excrement,  and  were  constituted  wholly  of  inor- 
ganic matter  ;  and  also,  that  does  not  assume  vegetation 
to  derive  all  its  elementary  matter  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  manure  lies  n  holly  in  the  inor- 
ganic portion  of  its  matter.  I  shall  not  argue  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  atmosphere  or  the  soil  affords  the 
elementary  part  of  vegetation,  or  whether  organic  or  in- 
organic matter  be  most  important  to  supply  the  waste 
by  cropping  ;  for  I  believe  few  practical  men  doubt  that 
the  principal  support  comes  from  the  soil,  and  that  ap- 
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'  'plicadona  of  organic  matter  are  most  required — at  least, 
■"■the  practice  of  applying  animal  and  vegetable  dressings, 
high    feeding    stock,   liquid    manures,   and   foldings    of 
sheep,  seemed  based  on  these  opinions ;  but  I  shall  en- 
deavour  to   destroy  the   force  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side,  simply  by  showing  that  guano  is   only  dung, 
that   it   contains  little   inorganic  matter,  and  that  thai 
portion  of  it  is  constituted  principally  of  minerals  which 
most  soils  have  in  excess,  and   therefore,   on  tbeir  own 
"  assumption  that  in  the  inorganic  portion  lies   the  virtue 
of  manures,  that  the  value  of  a  ton  of  guano  can  be  no 
more  than  a  ton  of  any  other  excrement  when  freed  from 
'water,  and  is  not  to  compare  with  a  dressing  that   sup- 
"  'plies  ten  times  the  same  elements.      Pure   guano  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  dung  of  wild  fowls  accumulated  in'a 
'"remarkably   dry  climate  on  certain  islands,  where  it  has 
■"'undergone  little  change,  save  partial  decomposition  and 
-loss   of  much  of  its  moisture;    this  change,  however, 
■  brings  it  much  quicker  into  operation  as  a  manure,  and 
'  '«o  renders  its  effect  sooner  apparent,  and  much  stronger 
•  for  a  short  time,  when  applied   in  this  climate,  and  has 
■*  -caused  it  to  be  thought  so  serviceable  to  young  Turnips, 
.  which  require  to  be  rapidly  forced  in  their  first  stage  of 

•  growth.  The  best  guano  consists  of -^ths  of  organic  mat- 
ter, viz.  carbon,hydrogen,  oxygen, and  nitrogen,  and  only 
the  remaining  10th  is  inorganic  or  ash  ;  if  the  inorganic 

"jartbe  so  valuable,  only  40  lbs.  out  of  4  cwt.  are  fur- 

•  nished  by  pure  guano  to  the  acre,  and  of  this  about  30  lbs. 
'■iit'e  nothing  more  than  carbonate  of  lime,  silei,  alumina, 
"  and  other  mineral  or  metallic  matters  which  abound  in 

inbst  soils,  and  the  remainder  are  found  in  all  animal 
'  excrements.  These  are  facta  readily  to  be  ascertained 
"by  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Chemical   works  of  the 

day,  and  I  think  must  at  once  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
;  that  4  cwt.  of  guano  can  never  supply  the  food  for  a  crop 
..of  corn  which  takes  4000  lbs.  or  5000  lbs.  of  the  same 
'^elements  that  constitute  it ;  or,  to  meet  the  arguments 
."brought  against  me,  the  40  lbs.  of  ash  in  4  cwt.  of  guano 
.^  ]%ill  not  account  for  the  loss  of  608  lbs.  taken  away  by  a 

•  coarse  of  cropping;  nor  can  it  be  put  in'o  competition 
'"'  with  the  700  lbs.  or  800  lbs.  that  are  found  in  an  ordinary 

dressing  of  yard  manure;  and  therefore,  to  put  thisdress- 
>;'iiig  in  place  of  the  ordinary  one  of  yard  manure,  must  be 
^'mischievous  in  the  extreme.  The  best  guano  is  at  this 
-J  time  selling  at  from  10/.  to  12?.  per  ton,  and  the  stable 
;.:  manure  of  large  towns  at  about  5s.  per  ton  ;  of  the  latter 
t"  about  one-third  is  water  ;  deprived  of  this,  the  remainder 

can  differ  but  little  from  guano,  except  that  its  organic 
.-,  formation  is  not  equally  broken  down,  and  its  decompo- 
-..>Bitiou  is  therefore  very  much  slower.  The  consequence  of 
]^.  this  is,  that  whilst  the  whole  elfect  of  guano  is  felt  and 
:    gone  in  a  few  weeks,  the  dung  is  seen  to  do  little  in  that 

time,  but  its  beneficial  influence  is  apparent  for  years 
"after  its  application. 

*"  -  The  site  of  a  dung-hill  may  frequently  be  found  by  the 
v'^eater  luxuriance  of  the  crop  after  many  years;  but  what 
f^"  trace  would  an  application  of  guano  leave  after  a  winter's 
"Wexposure  ?  Did  I  consider  the  loss  of  the  price  of  the 
iij  guano  the  only  mischief  done  by  its  use,  I  should  think 
fii^^but  little  of  that  loss;  but  knowing,  as  I  well  do,  the  pre- 
■■  sent  carelessness  of  farmers  in  their  treatment,  collection, 
l_r' and  preservation  of  home  manures;  the  want  of  live 
-.  stock  too  generally  seen  upon  farms  ;  and  now,  from  the 

action  of  the  tariff,  the  ab-ence  of  all  inducement,  except 

for  their  manure,  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  I  dread  the 
'  recourse  to  these  dressings  will  entail  further  icnpoverish- 
'"ment  of  the  land,  and  ultimate  loss  to  the  cultivator. — 
•^^Sea'ill  Davis,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon.  [We 
*^"-ShaU  next  week  be  able  to  comment  at  some  length  on 
'*  -the  subject  of  Mr.  Davis's  communication.] 

Jjfilil  ;.;•     i  -- —  ■ 

-ffii'.:    <SEO-AGRICULTURE  OF  MIDDLESEX. 
Iff  '-'The  following  remarks  refer   especially   to   the   im- 
.^rproveoient    of    ihe    heavy    soils    lying    north    of    the 
ii|Uxbridge-road. 

._-■..  :  I  stated,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  from  the  cold, 
^•/-wet,  and  untractable  nature  of  the   soil,  in  its  present 
t\!8tate,  it  is  chiefly  kept  under  Grass  for  the  supply  of  the 
' 'lohdon   market   with  hay.     The  low  price  of  hay  is, 
'r'iowever,  severely  felt  by   the  tenants  of  such  land.     I 
.'lately  read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
•'-'-of  the  hay  farmers  at  Kilburn,in  which  great  complaints 
were  made  of  the  charges  of  the  London  salesmen-^ 
which  were  stated  to  amount  to  3s.  or  4s.  per  acre.      If 
this  was  felt  to  be  so  heavy  a  charge,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  profits  of  this  kind  of  farming  must  be  at  a  very  low 
ebb.   The  remedy  proposed  was  the  establishment  of  sales- 
men of  their  own,  who  should  conduct  the  business  on 
.-,  lower  terms.     I  would  propose  a  different  remedy,  which 
fj  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  diminishing  the 
.   ■  supply  ot  hay.     This  would  consist  in  the  conversion  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Grass  land  to  arable  culture,  with 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing.     The  change  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
and  an  increase  of  farming  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  from  whom  such  a  system  of  management  would 
J    demand  no  small  share  of  skill,  attention,  and  activity. 
-,-   Under  these  conditions,  however,  such  an  appropriation 
of  the  land  would  be  Ux  more  profitable  than  the  present 
system,  and  it  would  make  ample  returns  for  the  additional 
capital  employed,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

I  have  stated  that  the  surface  soil  consists  not  of  pure 
London  clay,  but  of  a  thin  covering  of  drift  to  the  sub- 
stance of  which  that  clay  has  largely  contributed,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  ruins  of  other  beds  ol  the  same  formation, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  thin  seams  and  irregular 
patches  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  difference  is  rendered 
very  evident  by  excavations  only  a  few  feet  deep,  which 
penetrate  into  the  London  clay  itself.  Draining  would 
free  the  land  from  that  surplus  moisture  which  chills  the 


surface,  and  the  rain,  percolating  the  soil,  instead  of 
flowing  off  by  open  grips  or  stagnating  upon  it,  would 
induce  fertilising  chemical  changes,  and  tend,  by  its  ex- 
pansijn  during  frosts,  to  separate  the  particles  of  tlie 
clay.  Subsoil  ploughing  would  break  up  and  mingle 
together  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  portions  of  the  soil, 
reducing  the  whole  to  the  state  of  a  clay  loam  rather  than 
a  clay. 

I  have  seen  land  quite  as  unpromising,  on  which 
these  processes  have  wrought  a  similar  change,  and 
which,  from  a  state  of  poor  pasture,  worse  than  any  in 
the  district  now  under  consideration,  or  of  arable  fields 
gathered  into  four-bout  ridges  with  a  little  corn  on  their 
summits  and  none  in  the  furrows,  is  now  sufficiently  dry 
and  friable  to  be  cultivated  in  broad  and  flat  lands  with- 
out water  furrows,  bearing  Wheat  every  other  year, 
yielding  an  average  produce  of  5  quarters  an  acre,  and 
of  Turnips  and  Wurzel  25  tons.  Further  degrees  of 
porosity  and  friability,  which  these  operations  failed  to 
ft^Q.Q.t.f  might  be  produced  by  dressings  of  burned  clay, 
chalk,  and  lime,  by  liberal  supplies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  manure,  and  by  deep  ploughing.  They  never 
can  be  effected  while  it  remains  under  Grass.  The 
operations  should  be  commenced  by  draining  with  tiles 
or  pipes  ;  the  drains  to  be  12  or,  at  the  most,  15  feet 
asunder,  and  1\  to  3  feet  deep,  and  to  be  made  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  land  from  Grass.  The  land 
should  then  be  ploughed  and  limed  for  Oats  ;  to  be 
followed  by  a  fallow  for  Turnips  ;  during  which  the 
operation  of  subsoiling  should  take  place.  Should  the 
season  be  favourable,  this  should  be  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  Oat-crop  was  secured  ;  but  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  process  that  it  should  be  performed 
while  the  land  is  dry.  If,  therefore,  the  autumn  should 
prove  wet,  it  should  be  deferred  to  the  following  spring. 
For  the  Turnips,  I  would  dress  with  burned  clay,  ot 
which  the  borders  of  the  fields  would  afford  an  ample 
supply :  if  they  did  not,  the  clay  could  easily  be  raised 
pure  from  a  pit ;  the  object  being  not  so  much  to  obtain 
vegetable  ashes  as  to  add  something  which  should  open 
the  soil,  that  is,  increase  its  porosity.  To  this  burnt 
clay  I  would  add  20  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  dung,  in 
27-inch  drills.  The  Turnips  to  be  drawn  and  stored 
early  in  the  autumn  in  the  manner  described  in 
one  of  your  last  year's  Gazelles,  and  to  be  con- 
sumed by  cattle  in  the  straw-yard,  and  sheep  fattened 
on  these  and  the  after  Grass  of  the  mowing  ground 
with  corn  or  cake.  The  Turnips  would  be  followed  by 
Wheat,  the  Wheat  by  Clover  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  this 
succeeded  by  Wheat.  Half  of  the  arable  land 
would  then  annually  be  under  Wheat  or  Oats,  varying 
the  proportions  of  each  with  the  facilities  which  the  sea- 
son aS'jrded  for  sowing  the  former  grain.  The  rest  of 
the  land  we  would  have  under  green  crops — Turnips 
Wurzel,  Clover,  Tares,  Beans,  l-5th  of  each.  The 
Tares,  like  the  Clover,  to  be  consumed  by  sheep  ;  the 
Wurzel  to  be  sold  to  the  London  Cow-keepers,  and  to 
be  grown  on  the  land  which  had  been  sown  with  Turnips 
in  the  former  rotation.  In  dressing  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  subsequentcrops,  I  would  employ  a  compost  of  chalk 
and  dung  to  the  extent  of  30  cubic  yards  per  acre,  of 
which  8  or  10  should  be  chalk,  used  to  bottom  and  cover 
the  dung-heaps,  and  ultimately  turned  up  with  them. 
All  the  crops  that  have  been  enumerated  are  known  to 
grow  well  on  this  land  in  favourable  seasons,  and  when 
well  dunged  ;  the  only  objection  raised  against  the  grow- 
ing of  Turnips  and  Wurzel,  being  the  difficulty  of  con- 
suming them  on  the  land,  or  of  getting  them  off  without 
injury  to  it  by  poaching.  Early  drawing  and  storing  the 
crop  obviates  this  objection,  and  the  effect  of  the  drain- 
ing and  subsoil-ploughing  would  be  to  render  all  the 
crops  more  independent  of  the  weather. — J.  Trimmer. 


ON  ALUM  AND  THE  SULPHATES  OF  POTASH, 
SODA,  AND  AMMONIA  AS  MANURES. 

I  HAVE  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  alum, 
consisting  of  10  76  parts  of  potash,  9.95  of  alumina, 
33  74  sulphuric  acid,  and  45.55  water,  is  a  very  power- 
ful manure,  as  it  does  not,  like  gypsum,  merely  advance 
vegetation  by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contains,  but 
also  by  its  potash  and  alumina.  Alum  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  therefore  must  not  be  used  except  in  small 
quantities  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  soil  contains  much  car. 
bonate  of  lime,  in  which  case  gypsum  will  be  formed. 
40  to  50  lbs.  is  generally  sufficient  for  one  Madgeburg 
acre  of  land.  The  high  price  of  pure  alum  will,  however, 
render  its  use  unprofitable;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  minerals  which  contain 
it  in  an  adulterated  condition.  Alum  will  chiefly  im- 
prove crops  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Clovers,  although 
it  also  benefits  Oats  and  Barley.  Further  experiments 
will  show  whether  it  is  advantageous  also  to  other  crops, 
and  if  analogy  be  not  deceiving,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  If  the  soil  contains  carbonate 
of  lime,  alum  will  decomposejts  constituent  parts,  and 
if  much  free  humic  acid  is  at  hand,  the  alum  itself  will 
be  decomposed,  humate  of  alumina  will  be  formed,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  set  free.  On  soils,  therefore,  very 
rich  in  humus,  it  is  to  be  used  nith  caution  ;  being  a 
substancevery  easily  soluble  in  water,its  effects  do  not  last 
long.  Sulphate  of  alumina,  or  the  minerals  containing 
it,  are  used  as  a  top  manure,  being  first  well  pulverised. 
Alum  may  be  used  as  a  fixi  r  ot  ammonia  in  urine,  suN 
phate  of  ammonia  being  formed, 

Sutpliule  of  Potash.  —  This  salt  consists  of  54.1 
pans  of  potash,  and  45.9  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  alum,  which  pirtly  owes  to  it  its  fertilis- 
ing properties,  on  which  account  the  salt,  if  used  by 
itself,  is  also  a  very  useful  manure.  It  surpasses  in 
I  effects  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  as  I  have  found 


by  experiments,  and  it  especially  improves  the  growth 
of  Clover.  It  is  to  be  had  so  cheap  from  chemical 
manufactories,  that  it  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  on 
an  extensive  scale.  As  it  requires  but  10  to  12  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution,  too  great  quantities  must  not 
be  employed  ;  and  I  have  found,  by  many  trials,  that 
50  lbs.  per  acie  produce  a  very  considerable  effect — 
which,  however,  (as  is  the  case  with  all  very  soluble 
salts),  is  but  very  transient.  If  the  soil  contains 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  potash  will  be 
decomposed,  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  sub- 
sequently also  humate  of  potash  will  be  formed.  This 
latter  salt  is  a  most  powerful  manure.  Being  first  well 
pulverised,  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  top  manure,  and  may  be 
also  added  to  urine,  which  will  be  much  improved 
thereby.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  some  sorts 
of  peat-ashes  owe  part  of  their  manuring  p'operties,  to 
this  salt. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. — This  salt,  which  is  composed 
of  43.86  parts  of  soda  and  56.14  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  to 
be  had  very  cheap  in  most  chemical  manufactories,  and 
it  is  a  very  superior  manure.  It  is  most  probably  the 
8u  phur,  which  it  and  other  sulphate  salts  contains,  which 
chiefly  nourishes  the  plants,  as  they  find  generally  suffi- 
cient soda,  partly  in  the  common  salt,  partly  in  the  soda- 
silicate  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  soil  is  mostly  deficient  in 
sulphuric  salts,  on  accountof  their  great  solubility  in  water. 
In  some  places,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  combined  with 
sulphate  of  alumina,  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsoil  in  the 
shape  of  soda-alum,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  salt  may 
be  used  as  beneficially  as  the  potash  alum.  Although  I 
have  already  made  some  successful  experiments  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  yet  I  have  never  tried  it  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but,  judging  from  analogy,  I  should  say  that  it  will  benefit 
in  a  superior  degree  many  kinds  of  crops.  If  it  comes 
in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will  undergo  a  de- 
composition; in  fact,  it  will  act  towards  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil  just  like  sulphate  of  potash.  40  to  50 
or  60  lbs.  per  acre  will  be  a.  sufiicient  manuring,  but  as  it 
is  soluble  in  2  to  3  parts  of  water,  its  effects  will  last  but 
two  or  three  years.  It  has  been  found  particularly  useful 
to  fruit-trees,  which  are  said  to  yield  after  its  use  a  supe- 
rior crop. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt,  which  in  its  solid 
form  consists  of  53,1  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  22.6  ammo- 
nia, and  24.3  water,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  manures,  as  it  improves,  according  to  my  own  expe- 
riments, the  growth  of  all  plants  in  a  striking  manner,, 
which  can  be  easily  explained,  as  few  of  them  are 
able  to  attract  so  much  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  as 
they  i-equire  for  the  formation  of  several  of  their  vege- 
table substances.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  it  supplies 
plants  with  that  essential  ingredient  sulphur.  As,  there- 
fore, plants  grow  after  it -so  luxuriantly,  it  follows  that  it 
ought  to  be  used  wherever  possible.  We  have  before 
seen  that  it  is  obtained,  if  in  places  where  ammonia  eva- 
porates, sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  is  exposed  to 
its  influence,  or  if  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  urine. 
Still  in  both  cases  only  that  ammonia  is  obtained,  which 
we  possess  already,  but  which  would  otherwise  evaporate 
and  waste.  Ammonia  may  be  purchased  from  gas-works, 
where  it  is  obtained  as  an  accessory  production.  This- 
salt  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water  (1:1),  and  must 
therefore  be  used  in  small  quantities,  else  the  plants  will 
outgrow  themselves.  Using  60  to  80  lbs.  per  acre  I 
observed  a  very  striking  effect;  still  I  would  suggest  that 
less  should  be  taken,  as  it  will  be  easily  dissolved  by  the 
rain  water,  being  so  very  solub'e.  On  this  account  also  it  is 
to  be  used,  when  the  crops  have  grown  a  little  ;  the  more 
so  if  the  soil  be  porous.  If  much  carbonate  of  lime  be 
found  in  the  soil,  the  ammonia  will  be  decomposed,  and 
whilst  the  lisae  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  am- 
monia will  go  to  the  humic  acid  ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
if  the  ammonia  shall  not  evaporate,  the  soil  must  not  be 
deficient  in  humic  acid. 

Sulphur  alone  has  been  used  to  advantage  as  a  manure. 
Not  being  soluble  in  water,  it  cannot  pass  as  such  into 
the  plants,  still,  if  it  is  well  pulverised,  it  will  be  con- 
verted (by  attracting  the  oxygen  of  the  air)  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  will  then  unite  with  any  bases  of  the 
soil  into  a  sulphuric  salt.  This  process  will  most  pro- 
bably easiest  take  place  when  the  soil  contains  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  "as  the  lime  disposes  (by  its  great 
affinity  for  sulphuric  acid)  the  sulphur  to  unite  quicker 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is,  however,  very  doubt- 
ful if  sulphur  could  be  used  as  a  manure  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  also  stated  that  experiments  have  proved  the; 
utility  of  sulpburets  (combinations  of  sulphur  with  thei 
metals  of  lime,  soda,  or  potash)  as  manuring  substances 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  destroy  worms  and  insects, 
most  probably  by  developing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gai 
by  their  decomposition.  We  have  seen  before,  that 
gypsum  and  ashes  often  contain  sulphuret  of  calcium 
and  sulphuret  of  potassium.  Further  experiments  have 
to  prove  whether  these  substances  can  ever  be  usefully 
employed  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  often 
used  potashes,  containing  much  sulphuret  of  calcium,  as 
a  manure,  but  the  effect  seemed  neither  good  nor  bad. — 
Sprcnge!.  ' ' '  ''" 

Home  Correspondence. 

■  Sprengel  v.    Liebig — Sprengel,    when    speaking  of 
eypsum,  says,  "  Before  gypsum    is    used   it   is    mostly 
burnt,   because   it  will  be  then  easier  converted  into  a 
fine  powder.      By  the  burning  it  loses  nothing  but  the 
water  of  crystallisation,  or  the  chemically-bound  water,  \- 
(2 J-  per  cent.)     If  burnt  gypsum  be  left  lying  in  the  air,  1 
it  will  again  attract  from  it  as  much  water  as  it  had  pre- 
viously lost,  which  becomes  again  chemically  fixed.     It  I 
is  soluble  in  water;  still,  450 lbs.  of  water  will  be  re-  ' 
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quired  to  dissolve  1  lb.  of  gypsum.  The  property  of 
being  pretty  easily  soluble  in  wate*-,  and  so  sinking  with 
it  in  the  subsoil,  explains  why  the  manure  with  gypsum 
is  so  often  to  be  repeated  ;  because,  if  at  one  time  only 
80  lbs.  be  used  per  acre,  they  ought  to  suffice  longer  than 
we  find  to  be  the  case,  as  one  crop  will  not  absorb  more 
than  7  or  8  lbs.  of  gypsum.  It  does  not  cause  any  de- 
composition in  the  soil,  nor  is  it  changed  itself,  except 
if  the  soil  contains  much  free  humic  acid,  or  if  it  be 
strewed  (as  is  now  often  done)  over  the  Iresh  dung  and 
ploughed  in  with  it,  in  which  case  it  will  sustain  a  partial 
decomposition  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  developed 
from  the  excrements,  so  much  so,  that  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  generally, 
therefore,  it  passes  (solved  in  water)  in  an  entire  state 
'into  the  plants."  Now,  Professor  Liebig  says  : — "  The 
evident  influence  of  gypsum  upon  the  growth  of  Grasses 
■^— the  striking  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  a  meadow  upon 
i»liich  it  is  strewed — depends  only  upon  its  fixing  in  the 
'soil  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere."  Again,  in  the 
ar'ticle  alluded  to,  Sprengel  is  represented  as  saying, 
that  sulpha'eof  iron,  when  employed  in  small  quamities, 
acts  beneficially  on  vegetation.  And  mark,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  Sprengel's  analyses  of  soils,  set  forth  by  Liebig 
ih  his  "  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,"  a  certain  soil  is 
'  Gpoken  of  thus  : — ' '  The  soil  contains  above  one  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  (green  vitriol  of  com- 
merce), a  salt  which  exerts  a  poisonous  action  upon 
plants." — See  the  second  edition,  page  220.  Now,  who 
are  we  to  believe  ?  I  should  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or 
some  one  of  his  numerous  correspondents,  would  direct 
US  in  this  matter. — if.  C.  L.  [We  apprehend  the  word 
"only,"  in  the  14th  line  above  this,  is  erroneous  ;  and, 
in  reference  to  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  two  Doctors  may 
be  made  to  agree  by  supposing  that  they  referred — the 
one  to  a  very  small  and  the  other  to  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it.] 

Fences. — In  reply  to  "  Saul,"  concerning  his  fences 
on  cold  land,  in  a  late  Gaxeite,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  plant  Alders,  which  is  the  most  useful  plant  for 
his  purpose,  and  the  timber  being  the  most  useful  of  any 
about  a  farm-house  when  cut  into  boards.  He  may  plant 
them  from  the  1st  Oct.  to  the  Ist  May  with  success, 
provided  he  does  not  let  the  roots  get  frosted,  for  one 
hour's  sharp  frost  -will  kill  them  entirely.  I  think  it 
would  •;;  very  desirable  if  proprietors  of  roads,  canals, 
and  railways,  whea  planting  hedges,  put  in  a  small 
Sweetbriar,  about  every  yard,  amongst  Thorns,  &c.  How 
agreeable  in  the  summer  after  a  shower  of  rain  !  And  if 
they  became  general,  they  would  not  be  subject  to 
damaged  by  breaking  the  branches F.  F.  be 

Turnip  Fly.—\a  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  23d 
Nov.,  are  two  modes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turnip 
Fly ;  a  certain  one  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  the 
farmer.  Your  notion  of  an  infusion  of  Wormwood 
reminds  me  that  the  infusion  of  Quassia  is  a  poison  to 
the  common  fly,  and  as  the  Wormwood  is  to  act  by  its 
intense  bitterness,  I  very  much  question  whether  the 
Quassia  would  not  do  better,  being  intensely  bitter, 
much  less  bulky,  and  cheap ;  and  I  fancy  the  former 
(Wormwood)  would  s-iarcely  be  procurable  (supposing  its 
efficacy  be  established)  in  suflicient  quantities  for  the 
first  few  years.  1  advance  this  theory  in  the  firm  belief 
that  it  would  do  good,  but  as  I  possess  no  land,  am  unable 
to  prove  it  ;  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  makes  a  very  bitter 
infusion,  and  would  keep  a  long  time  ;  while  the  Worm- 
wood, containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable 
taatter,  would  keep  but  a  short  time. —  Veritas. 

Rights  Respecting  Fences  and  Boundaries.  —  All 
owners  of  land  adjoining  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  sea,  or  Commissioi  ers  of  Sewers  acting  for  anumber 
of  land-owners,  have  a  right  to  erect  such  works  and  de- 
fences as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  lands,  even  although  they  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  others,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to 
do  the  same.  See  Rex.  v.  Pangham  Commissioners, 
2d  "  Manning  and  Ryland's  Reports,"  page  168  ;  and 
the  8th  "  Barnwell  and  Cresswell's  Reports,"  page  255. 
" — A  Quiet  Observer. 

Knapweed. — In  answer  to  several  correspondents — 
"  Dodman,"  "J.  B.,"  &c. ^-complaining  of  Knapweed 
{Cenlaurea  nigra),  I  would  observe  that,  though  neither 
horses  nor  cows  will  touch  it,  sheep  select  it  and  devour 
it  greedily.  If  turned  into  a  field  after  other  cattle  they 
eat  up  first  the  heads  and  afterwards  the  leaves,  nor 
do  they  reject  even  the  stem,  unless  very  hard  and  dry, 
as  it  becomes  when  the  seed  is  ripening.  If  sheep  be 
pastured  on  land  through  the  spring,  not  a  head  of  Knap- 
weed can  rise ;  and  this  discipline  would,  protfably,  do 
more  to  suppress  it  than  any  measure  short  of  a  course 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  effectual  one — tillage. 
From  my  observation  it  rather  indicates  strong  and  fertile 
soil.— ,7.  R. 

To  Kill  Lice  in  Cattle, — A  correspondent  advises 
anointing  cattle  with  mercurial  ointment  to  kill  lice. 
Let  your  friends  beware  how  they  meddle  with  such  dan- 
gerous tools,  lest,  like  other  doctors,  they  cure  the  dis- 
order, and  kill  the  patient.  When  a  young  farmer,  I 
dressed,  by  advice,  a  score  of  lousy  sheep  with  mercury. 
They  were  salivated,  I  guess ;  their  heads  and  jaws 
swelled,  and  all  my  care  saved  but  a  few  of  the  lot. 
Wood-ashes  are  a  safer  remedy,  and  good  keep,  for  lice 
'  are  the  disorder  of  starvation. — Ejcperto  Crede,Roughani, 

Robinson's  Improved  Churn. — This  c.;urn  is  an  ad- 
vance, in  agricultural  and  domestic  economy,  wh...:h  has 
been  efifected  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Lisburn,  county  Down, 
Ireland.  The  principle  of  this  churn,  which  was  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  from  France  into  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Blacker,  was  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  cream, 
by  placing  the  utensil  in  a  tub  of  water.     The  great  im- 


provement effected  by  Mr.  R.  was  adding  the  water- 
case  (which  is  made  of  white  iron),  by  which  the  churn  is 
made  complete  and  self-contained.  The  churn  can  be 
made  to  any  size,  with  the  power  of  regulating  the  heat 
of  the  cream,  thereby  insuring  the  process  being  per- 
fected in  the  shortest  time  possible.  From  the  simplicity 
of  this  churn,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  managed, 
it  has  superseded  all  others  in  Ireland,  one  person  beiiSg 
able,  without  fatigue,  to  churn  20  gallons  and  upwards-in 
half  the  time  required  by  any  other  churn  in  general  u6ei 
I  have  lately  been  informed  by  Mr.  R.,  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  his  churn,  that  he  bus  been  obliged  to 
employ  extra  hands  to  meet  the  demand.  The  following 
are  Mr.  R.'s  directions  for  making  butter  with  his  valu- 
able churn  : — "  The  churn,  when  not  in  use,  should  be 
cleansed,  dried,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
cream  need  not  be  more  than  two  days  old — the  best  and 
sweetest  butter  is  then  to  be  made  from  it.  Let  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  be  from  54^  in  summer  to  64°  in 
frosty  weather  ;  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed  the  better  the  butter  will  be, 


Fiff.  1.  Perspective  view  of  the  Churn. 
but  it  will  require  more  time  to  complete  the  proces* 
when  the  heat  is  low  ;  a  rapid  process  with  a  high  tem- 
perature is  injurious  to  both  quantity  and  quality. 
Butter  uiay  bo 
made  in  10  or  15 
minutes  by  raising 
the  heat  of  the 
cream  to  74°,  or 
thereabouts,  but 
the  produce  will  be 
soft  and  inferior  ; 
except  when  small 
quantities  are  re- 
quired in  haste, 
this  should  be 
avoided.  The  teai- 
perature  of  the 
cream  may  be  re- 
gulated by  putting 
hot  or  cold  water 
into  the  case ; 
whenever  hot 

water  is  added, 
turn  the  handle, 
so  as  to  spread  the 
heat  through   the 


Fig.  2. 


Cross  section,  showing  Water- 
ca-  e  and  Funnel,  D. 


churn  ;  a  regular,  quick  motion,  without  stopping,  should 
be  observed,  but  not  to  jerk  it.  When  the  cream  appears 
well  broken,  d/aw  oS'  the  hot  water  (if  any  has  been  used) 
from  the  case,  and,  should  the  butter  be  soft,  fill  the 
case  once  or  twice  with  the  coldest  water  that  can  be  pro- 
cured; the  motion  of  the  handle  should  then  be  slower,  to 
gather  the  butter."  The  following  mixture  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  R.  for  preserving  butter.  To  each  pound 
of  butter  add  \  oz.  of  saltpetre,  ^  oz.  best  Jamaica  sugar, 
and  ^-  oz.  best  salt.  Saltpetre  in  the  above  proportion 
will  be  found  valuable  to  subdue  that  peculiar  flavour 
arising  from  the  use  of  Turnips  as  food.—  /.  M'hitosh. 

Sea  Embankments Land  just  recovered  from  the 

sea,  might  be  sown  with  Salicornia  herbacea.  Saltwort, 
or  sea  Grass  — all  cattle  like  it ;  and  it  may  be  burnt  for 
soda.  Glaux  maritima,  sea  Milkwort,  or  Black  Saltwort, 
which  cows  will  eat,  may  also  be  sown  with  advantage. 
And  as  salt  and  lime  are  known  to  be  excellent  as  manure, 
may  not  a  good  coat  of  lime,  well  stirred  in,  be  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  a  crop  of  Oats  ?  After  this. 
Lucerne,  then  white  Carrots.  We  have  Societies  now 
forming  for  draining  land  ;  it  seems  odd  that  there  never 
has  been  a  Society  for  embanking  and  recovering  land 
from  the  sea  and  rivers.  It  certainly  would  answer  well, 
and  might  be  so  managed  as  to  pay  a  most  excellent 
interest.  From  the  place  I  am  now  looking,  many 
hundred  acres  might  be  gained  from  the  vyater,  and  the 
ship-way  rendered  deeper  and  safer,  by  joining  the  islands 
to  the  land  and  forming  only  one  tide-way.  Again,  land 
between  Rottingdean  and  Brighton  is  now  washing  away 
every  winter.  This  may  be  prevented  by  throwing  back 
all  the  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface,  and  then  sloping 
down  the  cliffs  gradually  into  the  sea;  then  spread  over 
it  the  vegetable  mould,  and  beyond  the  slope  drive  piles, 
in  lines  every  20  feet  from  line  to  line,  the  lines  running 
obliquely  out  to  sea  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
collect  the  shingle  between  each  row  ;  faggots  to  be 
woven  in  between  each  stake  up  the  line  to  catch  the 
shingle.  After  every  storm  and  spring-tide,  men  should 
be  employed  to  throw  up  the  shingle  in  regular  slope 
against  the  land.     Again,  at  Cromer  the  same  should  be 


done,  adding  first  of  all  a  good  regular  draining,  to  carry 
oft'  the  land-springs  beyond  low-water  mark,  to  be  covered 
drains,  and  to  discharge  under  the  low-water  mark-way 
40  feet  in  length,  from  one  drain  running  at  the  foot  of 
the  clifl'.  Beyond  these  branch  drains,  the  same  piles 
and  faggots  as  before  recommended,  to  be  used  to  break 

the  force  of  the  sea D.  D.,  Chatham. 

■    'Moss. — From  what  I  read  in  your  Paper,  I  fear  that 
Moss    in    lawns    and    Moti   in    pastures,   is    a    pre- 
vailing disease  at  this  time  ;  and   I  apprehend  it  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  long-continued  dry  weather  of 
last  summer.     That,  however,  is  immaterial ;  the  desi- 
deratum is  the  remedy.     My  lawn  and  pasture  are  both 
choked  with  Moss.     The   aspect  is  full  south,  and  they     ^ 
lie  draining  the  subsoil  clay.     The  pasture  is   dressed     | 
every  year  with  stable  manure,  and  has  been  sown  almost     ,V 
every  season  the  last  six  or  seven  years  with  Grasses  or    \ 
White  Suckling,  and  has  always  borne  a  strong  plant     '' 
hitherto.    Now,  will  you  make  inquiry  amongst  your  ac- 
quaintances and  of  your  numerous  readers,  what  treat- 
ment has  been  found  suctiessful  in  such  a  case  ? — An 
Original  Subscriber.     [Moss  is  obviously  like  any  other 
weed,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  got  rid  of  immediately  only    > 
by  direct  extirpation,  i.e.  breaking  up   the  pastures  in    j 
which  it  occurs  ;  or  gradually,  either  by  rendering  the    | 
land  unnatural  to  it,  i.e.  probably  by  draining  and  claying     f 
it,  or  by  favouring  the  growth  of  other  plants  or  Grasses     | 
to  that  extent  that  they  may  overtop  it,  and  as  it  Wel-e-     I 
suffocate  it ;  and  that  is  probably  by  rich  dressings  of 
manured] 

St.  Feler's  Farmers'  Club. — Bromston This  Club 

has  been  ini  existence  matiy  years,  and  consists  entirely  of 
what  may  be  termed  practical  agriculturists.  Their  oc- 
cupations of  land  are  not  extensive.  Farms  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood rarely  contain  more  than  200  acres ;  and  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  where  more  than  one  farco  is  held 
by  the  same  person)  the  members  of  this  Club  would  not 
generally  be  termed  large  farmers.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, for  from  10  to  20  of  them  to  meet  at  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  inn,  every  Tuesday  evening  from  half-past  6 
o'clock  till  9,  to  take  their  pipes,  and  talk  over,  in  a  free 
and  friendly  way,  any  subject  that  any  one  of  them  may 
deem  it  proper  to  introduce.  This  plan,  however,  is  dii- 
pensed  with  once  a  month,  and  then  a  chairman,  chosen 
annually,  presides,  and  the  secretary,  who  is  also  chosen 
annually,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  chairman,  intro- 
duces a  particular  subject  for  discussion.  Minutes  are 
taken,  conflicting  opinions  are  balanced,  the  most  general 
feeling  on  every  point  is  ascertained  ;  this  is  recorded  in 
the  secretary's  minute  book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
is  published,  and  is  considered  to  contain  the  opinions  of 
the  Club  on  the  different  subjects  which  are  discussed. 
These  monthly  meetings  are  much  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  those  which  are  held  weekly,  and  they  are 
particularly  calculated  to  interest  and  improve  young 
farmers.  The  members  of  this  Club  are  but  little  inte- 
rested in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day.  Located, 
as  they  are,  between  the  towns  of  Ramsgate  and  Margate, 
from  either  of  which  places  they  can  generally  obtain  a 
ton  of  good  manure  for  2s.  6d.,  and  the  result  of  its  ap- 
plication being  to  a  certain  extent  highly  beneficial,  they 
are  not  particularly  concerned  in  the  chemical  analysis 
of  soils,  or  the  peculiar  properties  of  artificial  manures, 
with  which  almost  every  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper 
that  touches  on  agriculture  in  the  present  day  is  filled  ; 
and,  from  their  situation  and  habits,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  Annual  Reports,  though  full  of  matter 
important  to  them,  might  not  by  scientific  farmers  and 
chemical  experimentalists  be  thought  to  possess  much 
value.  No  subjects  with  which  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture are  identified  are  excluded  from  the  discussions  of 
this  Club  because  of  their  connection  with  politics  ;  and- 
any  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  subject  by  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  the  chairman.  Their  annual 
dinner  takes  place  -in  April.  The  three  topics  still  re- 
maining to  complete  the  present  year  are  as  follows  : — 
Ist.  The  injustice  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  late- 
corn  laws  and  in  altering  the  tariff,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  altering  to  a  corresponding  extent,  the  rent-charge 
on  tithe-commutation.  And  whether,  instead  of  th& 
amount  of  tithe  to  be  paid  annually  being  settled  by  the 
averages  of  seven  former  years,  without  any  reduction 
whatever,  there  ought  not  to  have  been  a  per-centage 
taken  off  equal  in  amount  to  the  contemplated  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  the  laws  referred  to.  2d.  Agricul- 
tural economy  ;  including  economy  in  manures,  labour, 
cattle-feeding,  &c.  3d.  The  comparative  advantages  of 
farming  high,  parsimoniously,  or  of  steering  between  the 

two  extremes. James  Sneed,  Secretary.    [We  shall  be 

exceedingly  obliged  by  reports  of  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  of  this  Club.  The  non-exclusion  of  political 
subjects  from  the  discussioi^s  of  fanr.ers'  clubs  would,  in 
every  case  but  one,  soon  result  in  the  breaking  of  it  up— 
and  that  one  case  is  just  where  such  discussions  would  ba 
obviously  useless,  all  the  members  holding  one  opinion.] 

Dibbling.  — in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  your 
Paper  of  the  25th  inst.,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  in- 
jury farmers  do  themselves  by  sowing  Wheat  to  the 
extent  of  2i  bushels  per  acre,  not  only  in  the  waste  of 
seed  but  iri  the  consequent  inferiority  of  the  crops. 
Will  "  H.  W."  have  the  goodness  to  state  why  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  some  light  soils  in  this  part  of  the  country 
3  and  even  3J  bushels  are  considered  requisite  to  be 
sown  to  produce  a  crop  by  no  means  too  thick  ?  I  am 
aware  of  a  less  quantity  being  used  last  season,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  that  on  which  the  usual  one  of 
3  bushels  was  sown,  and  the  result  was  a  lighter  crop 
of  no  better  quality.  In  light  soils  the  seed  probably 
does   not   tiller   to   the  same   extent,  and   the  amoan  t 
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which  vegetates  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the 
effect  which  frost  is  said  to  have  of  throwing  it  out,  &c., 
&c. — R.  H.,  Dundee. 

The  Food  of  Rooks. — Having  seen  many  attacks  made 
in  yonr  Gazelle  on  the  destructiveness  of  rooks,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain,  from  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  am  afraid  the  result  is 
not  in  favour  of  this  persecuted  race  of  hirds.  1  ordered 
one  to  be  shot  every  fortnight,  and  I  inclose  you  the 
result  of  a  careful  investigation  ;  in  no  one  instance  was 
a  grub  or  caterpillar  found.  Do  you  suppose  they  are 
so  much  more  quickly  digested  that  no  trace  remains  ? 
for  we  have  always  believed  they  rooted  up  the  Grass  for 
that  species  of  food.  Should  you  like  to  insert  it  in 
your  next  Number,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
though  I  fear  it  may  tend  to  more  persevering  hostilities 
against  them 
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Aug. 

10. 

Wheat. 

April 

9. 

Stomach  empty. 

» 

27. 

Barley. 

)« 

25. 

Worms  and  Oats. 

Sept. 

10. 

Worms. 

May 

2. 

Worms  and  Beans 

25. 

Wheat  and  Oats 

24. 

Worms. 

Oct. 

10. 

Acorns. 

June 

5. 

Worms.    ■ 

25. 

Barley. 

20. 

Worms. 

Nov. 

5. 

Acorns. 

July 

9. 

Trefoil  seed,   and 

22. 

Wheat. 

Cherry-stones. 

Dec. 

3. 

Acorns, 
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22. 

Peas. 

)) 

20. 

Empty. 

^Investigator. 
A  Flintshire  Dairyman  would  feel  obliged  for  advice 
on  the  following  points  : — 1.  The  most  effectual  means 
of  correcting  the  bitter  taste  which  Turnips  end  other 
roots  give  to  dairy  produce. — The  popular  remedy  in 
these  parts  is,  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  pounded  nitre 
in  the  pail  before  going  to  milk,  which  answers  well 
enough  so  far  as  the  milk  is  concerned  ;  but  its  influence 
can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  to  the  cheese  and  butter. 
The  writer  has  heard  it  stated  that  nitre  would  meet  the 
evil  in  the  cheese  and  butter,  as  well  as  in  the  milk,  if  it 
were  only  used  in  sufiBcient  quantity  ;  but  then,  many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  nitre  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  efi'ectually  correcting  the  evil  in  cheese,  or  in 
butter  when  kept  for  some  time,  would  give  to  the  dairy 
produce  medicinal  properties,  of  a  kind  not  altogether 
agreeable  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  is  an  important 
one,  and  such  as '  might  with  very  great  propriety  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  chemists 
of;  the  day. — 2.  As  to  the  safest  and  best  metal  for 
lining  milk-coolers. — 3.  How  far  the  system  of  house- 
feeding  in  the  summer  months  with  Clover,  Vetches,  and 
other  green  food,  is  applicable  to  dairy  management — 
particularly  the  manufacture  of  cheese. — We  are  as- 
sured that  by  cutting  our  Clover  and  other  Grasses,  and 
giving  them  to  the  cattle  in  the  house,  in  a  green  state, 
we  could  keep  nearly  one-third  more  stock.  Now  if  the 
Cheshire  and  Flintshire  dairymen  could  be  brought  to 
reconcile  this  fact  with  the  notions  they  entertain  on  the 
subject  of  cheese- making,  it  would  he  a  matter  of  great 
moment ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  most  experienced  in 
the  trade  tell  us  that  the  house-feeding  system  is  utterly 
impracticable  as  regards  cheese-making,  inasmuch  as  that 
the  milk  got  from  cows  kept  and  fed  in  the  bouse  (no 
matter  how  well  they  are  kept),  will  not  yield  nearly  so 
much  cheese  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  cow  been 
pastured.  If,  as  some  say,  this  difference  in  favour  of 
the  pasture  system  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  exercise  which 
the  cows  have  when  allowed  to  graze,  the  writer  has  an 
idea  that  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  if  the  cows 
were  turned  out  for  an  hour  once  or  twice  a  day  into  some 
small  inclosure  near  the  cowhouse  ;  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  they  did  not,  of  their  own  accord,  take  suffi- 
cient exercise,  they  might  be  driven  about  gently,  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  ;  but  I  am  afraid  this  increased  exer- 
cise would  create  ia  the  animals  an  increased  demand  for 
food,  and  consequently  diminish  the  profit  of  the  house- 
feeding. — 4.  We  find  that  cheese  made  from  old  pasture 
is  far  superior  in  point  of  flavour  to  that  made  from 
fields  newly  laid  down — a  circumstaiice  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Can  any  one  suggest  a  remedy  for  this,  or  any 
experiment  likely  to  lead  to  a  good  result  ?— It  is  plain 
that  dairy  management,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  presents  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  good  farming.  The  dairyman  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  break  up,  drain,  and  properly  cultivate  his 
unproductive  pasture  land,  to  observe  a  rotation  of  crop- 
ping, or  to  adopt  a  Turnip  husbandry  until  he  is  pro- 
vided with  remedies  for  the  evils  and  difficulties  above 
noticed. 

Lucerne. — I  forward  a  Lucerne  plant,  one  of  the  crop 
respecting  which  I  wrote  you  a  few  weeks  since.  It  is 
a  seedling  of  last  year,  having  been  planted  during  the 
first  week  in  May  last.  In  some  few  instances  the 
plants  were  too  close  together,  that  is,  ihey  were  less 
than  12  inches  apart,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been 
thinned  during  the  last  week.  Passing  over  the  field  a 
few  days  since,  I  took  up  a  few  of  the  roots  which  were 
lying  about,  of  which  this  is  one.  As  my  instructions 
were  that  the  larger  plants  were  to  be  preserved  and  the 
smaller  ones  taken  up,  the  accompanying  plant  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  largest.  [It  is  a  very  strong-rooted 
plant  with  a  bulky  head.]  Still,  I  think,  it  will  be 
deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  best  mode  of  planting  Lu- 
cerne. Although  only  put  in  in  May  it  was,  as  I  before 
stated,  cut  three  times,  and  you  will  at  once  observe  the 
number  of  shoots  which  it  lias  borne.  It  is  conclusive, 
too,  as  to  the  depth  to  which  Lucerne  roots  penetrate. 
1  read  within  the  last  year  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
that  they  would  only  go  directly  down  a  few  inches.  The 
top  root  of  this  has  been  broken  off  at  22  inches,  and, 
judging  from  the  very  minute  points  which  some  of  the 
other  roots  retain,  although  of  course  these  have  all  been 


broken,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  entire  length  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  was  not  less  than  3  feet.  When  a 
seedling  of  a  few  months  has  a  root  of  such  length,  there 
appears  no  reason  to  suspect  of  exaggeration  those  per- 
sons who  have  alleged  that  old  Lucerne  roots  have  been 
found  8  or  10  feet,  or  even  a  greater  depth,  below  the 
surface.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the  field  in  which 
my  Lucerne  plants  are  growing  is  level,  and  has  no  ditch 
or  pit  in  or  near  it ;  I  mention  this,  knowing  that  a  be- 
lief has  obtained  that  the  roots  of  Lucerne  or  Saintfoin, 
when  they  exceed  a  few  inches  in  depth,  have  not  gone 
directly  down,  but  following  the  course  of  a  pit  or  diich, 
have  always  kept  within  a  short  distance  of  its  surface. 
The  plant  I  send  completely  explodes  that  theory. — 
Frederic  Kelly. 

Carrots The  Carrots   respecting  the  cultivation  of 

which  you  requested  some  information,  were  grown  on 
a  poor  clay  soil,  taken  up  from  permanent  Grass  eight 
years  since,  and  drained  about  14  inches  deep.  The 
preceding  crop  was  Potatoes,  manured  with  eight  two- 
horse  cart-loads  of  cake  manure  per  acre,  and  well 
limed.  The  land  being  perfectly  clean  of  Couch,  it  was 
merely  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and  ridged  up  in  drills 
about  20  inches  wide,  during  the  month  of  March  ;  and 
after  running  a  plough  without  a  mould-board  down 
every  furrow,  about  4  inches  deeper,  I  sowed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  6  qrs.  of  soot,  mixed 
with  6  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  ;  on  part  of  the  piece,  a 
few  rows  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  of  guano  (Peruvian)  per 
acre,  and  the  rest  with  pigeon  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
4  qrs.  per  acre.  I  drilled  6  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  in  the  first 
week  in  April  with  a  common  two-row  ridge  drill,  which 
came  up  pretty  regular  for  the  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  land  being  so  fine  when  sown.  That  part  dressed 
with  pigeon  manure  was  by  far  the  best ;  that  with 
guano  next ;  and  that  with  soot  and  salt,  though  very 
good,  inferior  to  the  others.  I  weighed  an  average  part 
of  an  acre,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  26  tons,  and  having 
counted  20  one-horse  cart-loads  from  half  an  acre,  it 
seemed  to  corroborate  it. —  Wm.  Jno.  Nicholson,  Spittal. 

Breakijig  up  Grass. — Being  a  great  advocate  for 
bringing  a  large  proportion  of  our  present  Grass  land 
into  tillage,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remarks  of  "  L. 
Somerset"  in  your  last  Number,  which  I  consider  cal- 
culated  to  mislead  those  engaged  in  such  operations. 
Instead  of  commencing  by  digging  to  a  considerable  I 
depth  with  the  spade,  and  purchasing  guano  to  get  a 
crop  of  Turnips,  I  should  advise  paring  and  burning, 
the  ashes  from  which  will,  in  ordinary  seasons,  always 
produce  a  most  abundant  crop  of  roots  at  a  very  small 
expense.  Although  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
advantages  of  deep  culture,  I  consider  deep  ploughing  on 
fresh  broken  land  ^injurious  ;  from  the  subsoil  on  old 
Grass  land  being  so  completely  shut  out  from  the  genial 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  requires  great  caution  in 
bringing  it  to  the  surface.  As  these  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  disturbing  of  Grass  land,  often  find  many 
difficulties  in  bringing  it  into  tillage,  I  will  shortly  relate 
the  system  I  have  found  to  answer  the  best.  All  wet 
land  should  be  perfectly  drained  before  removing  the 
tuif ;  I  then  breast-plough  to  the  depth  of  IJ  inch, 
and  burn,  then  spread  the  ashes  and  cut  the  land  with  a 
sharp  implement  I  have  for  the  purpose,  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches  and  4  inches  wide,  and  then  work  the  same  im- 
plement across  it  again  at  right  angles ;  this  operation 
cuts  the  land  into  squares  of  4  inches  ;  I  then  use  the 
horse  breast-plough,  after  which  it  will  readily  he  got 
into  till  by  the  harrows,  and  roll,  when  I  drill  the  seed 
on  the  flat.  This  system  will  be  found  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  ploughing,  and  it  will  avoid  the  very  tedious 
process  of  getting  the  under  turf  to  pieces  and  in  a  state 
to  receive  the  seed. — E.  B. 

Earth  an  Absorbent  of  Ammonia. — The  following  ex- 
periment, taken  from  my  Note-book  of  1830,  may  pro- 
bably interest  some  of  your  readers.  I  had  taken  from 
a  headland  which  had  been  summer-fallowed — the  sub- 
soil being  a  tender  white  clay — a  cubic  yard  of  surface 
earth,  which  was  immediately  laid  upon  a  lattice-door, 
being  spread  out  upon  it  about  a  foot  thick,  in  the  centre 
of  a  dunghill  in  full  fermentation,  the  earth  lying  upon 
about  3  feet  of  the  dung,  the  space  being  covered  with 
cross  sticks  and  straw  over  the  whole  to  retain  the  heat. 
It  was  twice  turned  over  during  the  month,  and  after 
being  taken  out  was  exposed  to  the  frost  to  pulverise  it, 
then  put  upon  a  solid  bottom  of  clay,  and  spread  out 
into  the  form  of  a  bed  18  feet  by  3  feet  in  width  ;  along- 
side of  this  bed  was  another  formed  of  a  similiir  cube  of 
earth  from  the  same  locality,  and  laid  out  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  which,  however,  had  not  been  put 
into  the  dung-heap,  my  object  being  to  make  it  a  test  of 
the  other,  by  which  to  decide  whether  the  gases  exhaled 
during  fermentation  had  been  retained  in  the  earth.  The 
two  beds  were  dibbled  on  the  5th  of  February  with  an 
equal  number  of  grains  and  at  equal  distance,  of  the 
white  Tartarian  Oat,  and  netted  over  as  a  protection 
from  birds.  The  result  was  that  the  Oats  upon  the  bed 
which  was  put  over  the  heating  dung  appeared  above 
ground  some  days  previous  to  the  other  bed  not  so 
treated,  and  distinctly  kept  the  lead  throughout  the  sea- 
son, growing  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  other  ; 
and  upon  being  threshed  and  dressed  the  produce  was: — 
From  the  earth  immersed  in  the  dung-heap,  3  quarts, 
^  pint ;  from  the  maiden  earth,  1  quart,  1^  pint;  or, 
guessing  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  crop,  we 
may  pronounce  that  in  the  first  to  have  averaged  from 
1 0  to  1 1  quarters  per  cere,  the  latter  at  about  6  or  7.  This 
experiment,  though  perhaps  upon  too  small  a  scale  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusion,  is  I  think,  probably  worth 
attention  to  those  who  have  time  to  attend  it,  and  in  a 
manner  justifies  the  practice  of  the  farmers  of  the  light 


lands  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire  in  making  mixers 
of  maiden  earth  and  dung,  and  is  worth  attention  where 
tender  marls  abound,  as  indicating  the  propriety  of 
laying  temporary  bottoms  of  them  to  yards  and  sheds,  to 
absorb  the  liquids  as  well  as  to  retain  the  ammonia  in  the 
dung-heap.  It  also  indicates  the  propriety  of  mixing 
guano  with  earth  previously  to  sowing  it. — John  Rivers, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

The  Council  resumed  its  sittings  after  the  Christmas 
recess  on  the  5th  instant,  when  a  Monthly  Meeting  was 
held.  Present  : — His  Grace  the  Dcke  or  Richmond, 
K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Earl  of  Hardwicke ; 
Viscount  Hill ;  Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  M.P. ;  Thomas 
Alcock,  Esq.  j  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  j  Thos.  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Bennett,  Esq. ;  W.  R.  Browne, 
Esq.;  French  Burke,  Esq.;  Col.  Challoner ;  F.  C.  Cherry, 
Esq.;  John  Walbanke  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Humphrey 
Gibbs,  Esq. ;  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  W.  G.  Hayter, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.;  John  Hudson, 
Esq.;  Sir  John  "V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  John 
Kinder,  Esq. ;  Fielder  King,  Esq. ;  William  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.;  Phihp  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Francis  Pym,  Esq.; 
Jas.  Allen  Ransome,  Esq. ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Professor 
Solly ;  William  Shaw,  Esq. ;  J.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq. ; 
W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Bait.,  of  Wynnstay, 
North  Wales;  and  Richard  Milward,  Esq.,  ofThur- 
garton  Priory,  Southwell,  Notts.,  were  elected  Governors, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  ; — 

Hirst,  Godfrey,  Longdon  Hall,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 

Gower,  John  Leveson.  Bill  Hill,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Marchant,  George,  Titsey  Court,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Davidson,  Geo.,  Penningtons- Priest-Gate,  Darlington,  Dlirham. 

Jeyes,  J.  W.,  Uppingham,  Rutland. 

Conroy,  Sir  John,  K.C.H.,  Arborfleld  Hall,  Reading,  Berks. 

Scott,  George  G.,  Edenham,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

Thornton,  J.  L.,  Market-Rasen,  Lincolnshire. 

Weekes,  Frederick,  Hurst-Pierrepoint,  Brighton. 

Parkinson,  John,  jun.,  Hetgreave  Park,  South\Yell,  Notts. 

Bradshaw,  John,  Weasle  House,  Eccles,  Manchester, 

Warner,  Frederick,  28,  Cornhill,  London. 

Meredith,  Lewis,  Shrewsbury. 

Laycock,  Joseph,  Lintz  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wilberforce,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Alverstoke,  Gosport,  Hants. 

Snowball,  Joseph,  Netherwitton,  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

Huggup,  James,  Shieldykes,  Alnwick,  Northumberiaijd,. 

The  names  of  65  candidate.?  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances Mr.   Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of 

the  Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  on  the  state  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  just  ended,  the  amount  of  permanent 
capital  invested  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society  was  7700/.,  and  the  current  cash  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  20I4Z. 

Local  Societies. — The  Presibent  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  Bart.,  at  the  last  December  General  Meeting, 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  aconnection  between  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  various 
Local  Societies  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
when  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it  did  not  appear  desirable 
that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  should 
take  theleadin  asking  other  Societies  to  be  joined  with  it. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  it  was  re- 
solved, "  That  one  herdsman  or  shepherd  shall  be 
present  in  the  Show-yard,  having  care  of  the  stock  of 
each  exhibitor,  except  during  the  time  the  Judges  are 
making  their  award  :  provided  they  have  a  Ticket  with 
their  name  thereon." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  it  was  resolved: 
— "  That  the  apportionment  of  the  prizes  for  Implements 
be  postponed  to  the  next  Monthly  Council  on  the  Sthof 
March,  and  that  special  notice  to  that  effect  be  given  by 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  Council." 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  gave  notice,  that  he  should  move 
at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  "  That  the  Judges  for  Im- 
plements be  appointed  in  the.same  manner  as  the  Judges 
for  Stock." 

Mr.  Ransome  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  at  the 
next  Monthly  Council,  "  The  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  deferring  the  award  upon  the  Implements  spe- 
cified on  the  Society's  Prize  Sheet,  until  some  period 
after  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
fuller  trial,  under  greater  variety  of  circumstances  and 
locality,  than  is  attainable  under  the  circumstances  of 
confining  the  trials  which  determine  the  award  to  the 
two  days  before  the  Meeting." 

Ashes  of  Plants. — The  communications  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart., 
Professor  Phillips,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  reference 
to  a  suggestion  from  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  last  year  at 
York,  that  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants  grown  under 
various  circumstances  of  locality  and  soil,  should  be 
undertaken  by  Professor  Graham,  who  had  offered  his 
services  gratuitously  for  the  superintendence  of  their 
execution  by  his  pupils  in  the  Laboratory  of  University 
College,  London,  having  been  read,  it  was  moved  by 
Sir  John  Johnstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pusey,  and  carried 
unanimously — "That  the  sum  of  350/.  be  devoted  to 
that  important  object,  and  that  Sir  John  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Miles  be  requested  to  form'a  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
Council,  and  communicating  with  Professor  Graham  on 
the  subject. 

Epidemic  among   Stock. — A    letter  having    been 
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read  from  the  Rev.  H.  Dampier  Phelps,  of  Snodland 
Rectory,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  suggesting  "  that  the 
Society  might  do  a  most  essential  service  to  the  country, 
by  procuring  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  any  live  beast  from  Holland  or  the  north, 
as  long  as  the  inftctious  malady  they  now  have  amongst 
their  horned-cattle  exists,"  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Council  that  their  thanka  should  be  ^iren  to  the  Rev. 
]Mr.  Phelps  for  this  communication,  and  that  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  the  President  of  the  Society, 
should  be  requested  to  enter  into  communication  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Evan  David, 
Mr.  Pulini,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Stant,  Mr.  Pannell,  Mr. 
Bullen,  and  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  ;  when  the 
numerous  communications  on  topics  referring  to  the 
(Sscussions  of  the  Weekly  Councils  were  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday, 
the  12th  of  February. 

AGRICULTUR.\L  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  late  Hslf-yearly  Meeting  of  Subscribers  to  this 
Association,  held  last  week,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Co- 
ventry, read  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  During  the 
past  year  much  has  beeu  done  to  spread  everywhere 
among  our  rural  population  a  more  enlightened  know- 
ledge of  the  art  by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  For 
this  end,  lectures  have  been  given  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  country,  from  Ross-shire  to  Galloway,  where 
farmers  were  met  together,  and  these  generally  on  prac- 
tical topics  of  their  own  seleciion,  but  not  without  a 
reference  to  the  importance  of  general  principles  and 
the  value  of  science.  The  result  of  those  lectures,  53 
in  number,  has  been  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  improve 
practice,  to  remove  prejudices,  and  generally  to  raise  the 
character  both  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  their 
mode  of  culture.  It  is  some  indication  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  now,  that  local  monthly  newspapers, devoted 
entirely  to  scientitio  agriculture,  have  sprung  up  every- 
where, meeting  with  much  encouragement,  and  that  pri- 
Tate  lecturers  are  busy  in  many  places  following  up  the 
teaching  of  Professor  Johnston  to  the  farmers,  or  supply- 
ing his  place  in  localities  which  he  has  not  beeu  able  as 
yet  to  reach.  The  efficiency  of  our  Association  in  this 
and  in  other  ways,  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  even 
abroad,  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  in  Jamaica  and 
Demerara  to  organise  an  institution  on  the  model  of  it, 
and  with  an  adoption  of  our  rules  as  nearly  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permit.  It  having  occurred  to  your  com- 
mittee that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  those  occasions 
that  bring  farmers  together,  for  the  interchange  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience— public  breakfasts,  with  con- 
versation on  subjects  of  interest,  have  been  tried  and 
■with  much  success.  At  Glasgow,  during  the  Cattle 
Show,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places,  the  experiment 
was  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  intended  to  be  repeated  at 
Dumfries  in  August  nest,  with  more  care  and  preparation, 
and  wherever  lectures  are  given  it  is  recommended  for 
adoption.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  practical  men  to  come 
forward  and  bear  a  part  in  the  discuss'ons  ;  but  as  these 
are  to  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation, 
and  farmers  from  every  quarter  will  be  invited  to  join  in 
them,  the  reluctance  will  probably  soon  yield  to  the  in- 
terest and  the  excitement.  So  muchfor  the  outfield  labours 
of  the  Association.  At  home,  in  the  laboratory,  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  overtaken.  Not  fewer  than  394 
analyses  have  been  made  in  the  year,  with  separate 
reports  and  practical  remarks,  or  letters  of  advice,  given 
with  each.  The  subjects  of  these  analyses  have  been — 
Marls  and  limestones  .  27 
Potatoes  and  other  vege- 
table products  .  .  9 
Miscellaneous  .        .    3/ 

These  analyses  were  made  for  private  parties,  members 
of  the  Association,  but  the  public  has  likewise  profited 
by  them,  inasmuch  as  the  venders  of  manures  have  been 
deterred  from  selling  adulterated  articles.  With  one 
exception,  indeed,  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of 
adulterated  guano  in  Scotland.  But  the  most  important, 
and  by  much  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  analytical 
inquiries  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Without  entering  on 
the  details,  which  could  not  be  given  here,  the  following 
statement  must  suffice  : — 1.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
last  year  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  Turnips,  raised 
respectively  by  means  of  dung  and  guano,  presented 
remarkable  differences  in  their  chemical  constitution.  In 
consequence  of  this,  experiments  upon  their  feeding  pro- 
perties have  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Blantyre;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  cattle  fed 
on  the  dung  Turnips  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  when  fed  on  the  other.  So  important  a  result, 
in  reference  to  the  value  of  guano,  requires  that 
the  experiment  should  be  repeated,  which  is  about 
to  be  done  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  2.  Oats 
have  beeu  found,  on  special  investigation  into  those 
ingredients  in  them  which  yield  muscle  in  animals, 
to  possess  those  principles  in  larger  proportion 
than  any  other  variety  of  our  grains  usually  employed 
for  food,  which  will  account  for  their  very  general  use 
among  our  hardy  peasantry.  3.  The  quantity  of  those 
ingredients  in  diS'erent  varieties  of  Turnips  has  never 
been  investigated  hitherto.  It  is  now,  however,  under 
examination,  and  already  it  has  beeu  ascertained  that  in 
this  respect  they  are  equal  to  l-30th  or  l-40th  part  of 
the  same  weight  as  ordinary  Wheat  or  Barley.  4.  By 
analysing  a  variety  of  trap-rocks,  from  different  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  lime  they  contain  has 
been  found  to  be  very  much  greater  than  was  generally 
supposed,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  one- 
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fifth  of  "^^^  ^s  contained  in  ordinary  lime-stones.  This 
fact  i»as  important  bearings  on  the  application  of  lime 
ill  districts  where  those  trap-rocks  abound,  and  the  soil 
is  formed  from  them.  It  also  explains  the  source  of 
the  lime  in  marl-beds  in  hollows,  with  no  calcareous 
rocks  near  them,  as  in  that  recently  opened  beside 
Holyrood.  5.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  has 
been  considered  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  lime  present  in  other  kinds  of  rocks,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  clay  rocks  of  Wigtonshire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  where  improvement  is  making  great 
progress.  Among  other  results  already  obtained  it  has 
been  found  that  those  rocks,  from  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  soils  there  are  derived,  contain  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  lime  ;  and  hence  the  beneficial 
effects  which  follow  the  use  of  lime  there,  and  even  the 
necessity  for  its  application.  This  fact  is  the  more  im- 
portant, as  the  clay  slates  form  nearly  a  6th  part  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Scotland,  the  trap-rocks  less  than  a 
10th  part.  6.  Barley-sprouts  and  the  dregs  from  dis- 
tilleries contain  so  much  of  the  valuable  phosphates,  that 
they  admit  of  being  most  beneficially  applied,  and  the 
importance  of  preserving  them  in  all  cases  can  be  jus- 
tified on  the  soundest  principles.  7.  The  ingredients 
of  the  refuse  lime  of  gas-works  have  been  found  so  to 
vary  as  to  require  great  caution  in  the  use  of  it.  Far- 
ther, what  has  been  held  out  to  the  farmers,  in  England 
more  especially,  of  its  containing  much  nitrogen,  and, 
on  this  account,  being  a  very  valuable  manure,  is  not  to 
be  depended  on.  S.  Practical  farmers,  in  dairy  dis- 
tricts, having  remarked  that  certain  varieties  of  salt  most 
favoured  the  storing  of  their  cheese,  this  subject  has 
been  inquired  into,  and  those  varieties  which  contain 
most  of  the  deliquescent  chlorides  have  been  found  to  be 
those  which,  in  practice,  answered  best.  This  is  rather 
remarkable.  9.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting  the  attention  of  the  chemist  was 
particularly  drawn  to  the  prevailing  disease  in  the  Po- 
tato, with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  its  cause  and  cure.  With  this  view,  soils  and  Po- 
tatoes have  been  analysed  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting information,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  one  of  the  public  breakfasts  at  Glasgow. 
Materials  are  thus  gradually  accumulating,  out  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  practically  useful  may 
at  length  be  extracted.  10.  While  we  select  these 
from  among  the  more  easily  understood  practical 
results  which  have  beeu  obtained  in  the  labo- 
ratory, we  ought  to  menlion  that  numerous  inves- 
tigations of  a  higher  kind  have  been  constantly 
in  progress,  by  which  those  scientific  principles 
are  to  be  explained  and  illustrated,  upon  which  a 
strictly  scientific  agriculture  is  hereafter  to  be  based. 
The  Committee  will  now  mention  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions, which  they  have  to  make  for  the  future,  which 
they  think  eminently  calculated  to  be  of  use.  They 
think  it  would  be  proper  when  points  of  difficulty  or 
interest  occur,  that  they  should  call  the  special  attention 
of  Professor  Johnston  to  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
report  on  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  subscribers. 
Among  other  topics  the  following  have  occurred,  and 
they  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  inquiries 
intended  :  —  1.  From  the  impossibility,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  applying  liquid  manures  to  Grass  lands  at  the 
period  of  their  greatest  abundance,  or  of  mixing  them 
with  earth  profitably — What  other  substances,  it  may  be 
asked,  foreign  to  the  farm,  ought  to  be  used  for  fixing 
the  ammonia  or  other  fertilising  matters,  and  which 
would  admit  of  being  afterwards  kept  and  used  like 
guano  .'  2.  What  are  the  substances  chiefly  thrown  off 
as  refuse  at  our  manufactories,  which  might  be  turned  to 
account,  and  in  what  way  ?  3.  Has  Professor  Johnston 
anything  to  suggest  in  addition  to  what  he  has  stated  in 
his  publications  on  the  advantage  of  using  sulphuric 
acid  with  bones  or  bone-dust,  the  proper  proportions  of 
them,  and  the  nature  of  their  action;  or  how  far  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt  would  suit  with 
bones  .'  4.  What  is  the  effect  of  salve  upon  wool,  and 
does  it  really  promote  the  growth  either  of  the  fleece  or 
the  health  of  the  animal  ?  5.  Are  there  no  articles 
of  home  produce,  which  might  be  made  a  substitute  for 
oil-cake,  and  other  foreign  productions,  for  the  feeding 
of  sheep  or  cattle  .'  6.  Is  it  generally  ascertained  that  a 
better  grain  crop  is  got  after  Turnips,  when  the  shaws 
are  left  on  the  surface  till  spring,  than  when  they  are 
ploughed  in  before  winter — and,  if  so,  what  is  the  ex- 
planation ?  With  your  leave  these  questions  will  be 
submitted  now  to  Professor  Johnston,  and  a  similar 
course  be  followed  in  future  ;  and  the  Committee  ur- 
gently invite  farmers  everywhere  to  suggest  topics  of 
inquiry,  whether*  they  be  of  a  local  or  general  nature. 
Another  change  proposed  is,  to  have  local  Secretaries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  difficulty  is  often  felt 
by  the  practical  man  in  a  remote  district  as  to  forward- 
ingarticles  to  the  laboratory.  Hemaynot  know  howmuch 
he  ought  to  send,  what  questions  he  ought  to  put,  or  what 
sum  be  will  have  to  pay  ;  whereas  a  person  in  his 
neighbourhood  might  surely  be  found  who  could  assist 
him — one  known  to  the  farmers  round,  and  wishing  them 
well.  Such  a  person  might  also  interest  himself  in  the 
Association's  success,  procuring  subscriptions  perhaps, 
and  transacting  any  little  matters,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  public  breakfast,  or  the  like,  and  generally 
lending  his  aid  and  advice.  With  your  leave  it  is  pro- 
posed that  farmers'  clubs,  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, should  be  invited  to  suggest  the  names  of  such 
local  Secretaries  to  the  Committee.  It  has  not  become 
general  as  yet  for  counties  contributing  20/,  yearly  to 
our  funds,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
a   delegate   to   the  meetings  of  Committee  :  but  when 


each  district  has  its  local  Secretary,  he  will  take  means 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  subscribers  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  person,  and  then  make  it  known.  The  Committee 
would  be  happy  if  they  saw  Professor  Johnston  a  little 
more  fully  remunerated.  For  the  384  analyses  he  has 
made,  he  has  drawn  only  170/.  of  fees,  whilst  their 
actual  cost  to  him,  in  rent  of  laboratory,  keeping  up  of 
chemical  apparatus,  salaries  to  assistants,  &c.,  has 
amounted  to  480/.,  leaving  a  difference  of  310/.— which 
makes  a  serious  deduction  from  the  share  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's receipts  that  goes  to  him.  It  appears  that 
members  have  analyses  at  little  more  than  one-third  of 
their  actual  cost,  from  which  the  benefit  of  membership 
may  be  easily  seen.  Professor  Johnston  has  at  present 
three  assistants  working  ten  hours  a- day,  and  the  in- 
creasing duties  of  the  laboratory  will  require  that  he 
should  engage  another. 
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I  SHALL  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  me,  through  your 
Paper  (or  requesting  some  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents to  do  so),  information  as  to  the  best  way  of 
establishing  Farmers'  Clubs,  or  rather  as  to  the  con- 
stitutions and  bye-laws  of  some  of  the  best  managed 
Farmers'  Clubs,  as  we  are  about  to  establish  a  Farmer's 
Club  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  wish  to  obtain  every 
information  on  the  subject ;  should  we  be  successful,  of 
which  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  I  shall  take  care  that, 
in  compliance  with  your  wish,  reports  of  the  same  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  Paper. — J.  E,, 
Chaiflon,  near  Alton.  [Will  the  Secretaries  of  some 
of  our  Farmers'  Clubs  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  such 
information  as  will  enable  us  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  important  question  ?] 

Bothy. — The  last  subject  discussed  was  The  most 
profitable  Food  for  Sheep,  and  it  was  determined  by  a  small 
majority,  that  Turnips  and  hay  in  winter,  alone,  was  more 
profitable  than  with  the  addition  of  corn  and  cake.  I 
find  that  Mangold  Wurzel  agrees  uncommonly  well 
with  my  cows  ;  the  butter  is  very  excellent,  without 
any  unpleasant  taste,  and  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
last  year  when  they  had  dry  food  alone.  They  have  half 
a  bushel  a-day  each,  no  hay,  what  oat-straw  they  choose 
to  eat,  and  go  out  to  pasture  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 
They  would  eat  much  more  of  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  but 
I  take  it  that  the  great  secret  in  the  use  of  this  root  is 
giving  it  in  moderate  aud  regular  portions.  I  see  very 
little  in  your  Paper  on  the  subject  of  eubsoiling.  My 
farm  is  on  the  London  clay,  very  retentive,  but  yet  with 
a  good  deal  of  sand,  particularly  in  the  top  soil,  which  is 
apparent  after  rains.  A  portion  I  have  drained  this  last 
year,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  subsoil  the  drained  land  next  year  or  not.  The 
evidence  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  very  contradictory. 
Are  there  any  well-defined  experiments  showing  the 
actual  profit  or  loss  of  giving  corn  or  cake  to  sheep  ? 
Facts  on  the  subject  are  much  wanted. —  W.C.Spooner. 
[We  have  ascertained,  in  the  case  in  whiuli  tto  tHod  it, 
the  profitableness  of  giving  Oats  or  oilcake  to  sheep-— 
1  pint  of  the  former,  or  ^  lb.  of  the  latter,  daily,  to 
Leicester  tegs.] 


A  New  Theory  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  Nature  of 
Soils,  Crops,  and  Manures^  is  explained.  By 
W.  Grisenthwaite.  Wells,  1819.  12mo. 
We  are  tempted  to  draw  attention  to  this  little  boot, 
because  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
it  was  published,  and  it  has  long  been  forgotten,  even  by 
those  who  make  Agriculture  their  study,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  excellent  in  its  pages,  and  so  many  things  the 
author  advanced,  which  have  since  been  established  by 
others,  that  on  the  score  of  justice  alone,  it  is  right  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  highly-talented  and 
ingenious  man.  It  is  generally  stated,  that  from  the 
publication  of  Davy's  lectures,  till  the  last  few  years,  no 
book  treating  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England ;  those  who  make  this  statement  are 
evidently  not  j  "aware  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Grisen- 
thwaite's  book.  The  work  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  late  Lord  Leicester  presented  the 
author  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  at  one  of  the 
Holkham  meetings,  in  testimony  of  the  value  which  he 
placed  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  good  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  Mr.  Grisenthwaite's  attempt  to 
explain  the  theory  of  vegetation.  This  fact  is  evident 
proof  that  the  common  belief  that  Mr.  Coke  altogether 
despised  the  aid  of  chemical  science,  is  quite  incorrect, 
and  may  be  said  to  reflect  as  much  honour  on  Mr.  Coke 
as  it  does  on  Mr.  Grisenthwaite. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  examines  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  germination  of  a  seed,  explaining  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  germination, 
the  composition  of  a  seed,  and  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  formation,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  supply 
of  certain  substances  during  the  ripening  of  seed.  Thus, 
he  says,  p.  26,  "  But  when  the  grain  is  to  be  formed, 
there  is  taken  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  either  pure 
nitrogen,  or  some  substance  containing  that  element, 
and  also  a  notable  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime."  Itr 
would  appear,  however,  that  at  this  time  he  thought 
that  the  nitrogen  required  was  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
soluble  animal  matter  ;  a  conclusion  by  no  means  borne 
out  by  further  experience.  The  author  next  treats  of  the 
nature  and  composition  of  soils,  endeavouring  to  define 
and  explain  the  true  office  performed  by  the  soil,  show- 
ing that  it  is,  as  it  were,  merely  the  means  of  supporting 
plants,  and  conveying  to  their  roots  the  requisite  food. 
He  also  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  effects  pro- 
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duced  by  mechanical  texture  and  those  due  to  che- 
mical composition.  "  If  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  form 
part  of  a  soil,  and  also  a  part  of  the  vegetables  growing 
in  it,  then  I  consider  the  chalk  in  such  soil  to  perform 
two  distinct  and  independent  offices — the  one,  as  a  part 
of  the  soil,  modifjing  its  texture  j  the  other  as  a  manure, 
and  contributing  a  necessary  substance  to  the  plants  that 
grow  in  it."  The  importance  of  porosity  in  admitting 
air,  and  allowing  a  free  circulation  in  the  soil,  is  also 
strongly  insisted  on  :  "  There  are  other  advantages  also 
connected  with  a  free  circulation  of  moisture  in  a  soil. 
Water  is  known  to  be  a  condenser  and  solvent  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which,  when  the  land  is  open,  can  be  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  contri- 
bute to  their  growth  ;  bat  if  the  land  be  close,  and  the 
water  lie  on  or  near  its  surface,  then  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  car- 
ried down  by  rains,  will  soon  be  dissipated,"  The  use 
of  air  in  assisting  in  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manure  is  also  shown,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
retarded  by  close  soils  is  described. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  manures,  and  commences 
with  an  attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals,  which,  though  ingenious,  is  of  little  value. 
The  following  observations  on  the  nature  of  manures  are 
very  good  : — **  Every  species  of  matter  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  vegetables  may  be  considered,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  as  manure ;  and  we  shall 
find,  on  examining  the  constituents  of  vegetables,  that 
they  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  ni- 
trogen, or  azote,  with  a  small  proportion  of  saline 
bodies  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  substances  em- 
ployed as  manure  should  be  composed  of  these  elements  ; 
for  unless  they  are,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  some  of 
the  elements  in  the  vegetable  itself,  and  it  is  probable 
that  such  deficiency  may  prevent  the  formation  of  those 
substances  within  it,  for  which  its  peculiar  organisation 
is  contrived."  A  little  further  on,  speaking  of  the  loss 
of  manure  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  heaps  till  fully  rotted, 
he  says — "  Hence  it  appears  how  injudicious  is  the  plan 
of  fermenting  manure,  if  the  fermentation  resemble 
that  just  stated ;  not  only  in  the  absolute  loss 
sustained,  but  because  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  if 
disengaged  during  the  process  of  vegetation,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  aid  that  process,  being  soluble,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  roots,  being 
aeriform,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  up  by  the  leaves." 
— "  It  hence  appears  evident,  that  if  this  process  of  fer- 
mentation be  allowed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly  in 
animal  substances  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  proceeding, 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  will  be  dissi- 
pated, leaving  but  40  per  cent,  as  nourishment  to 
vegetation,  and  every  grain  of  that  40  insoluble ;  but 
its  being  in  a  minutely  divided  condition,  renders  it 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  oxygen  gas, 
&c.,  to  form  soluble  compounds  with  greater  facility  than 
it  would  have  possessed  in  a  state  of  aggregation." — 
"  The  blaoUncbB  uf  well-rolted  dung  can  proceed  from 
nothing  else  than  the  evolution  of  the  carbon  of  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  heap,  every  pound  of  which  in- 
dicates the  loss  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  other  sub- 
stances of  the  highest  importance  to  vegetation."  At 
the  same  time  that  in  these,  and  many  other  of  the 
author's  observations,  there  are  evident  mistakes,  there 
are  also  sound  deductions,  and  excellent  conclusions, 
which  have  only  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  chemical 
inquiries. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  some  new  and  very  interesting 
theories  are  stated,  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  of 
specific  manures.  He  contends,  and  we  believe  he  was 
the  first  who  advanced  it,  that  particular  plants  require 
particular  substances  for  their  growth  and  perfection. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  states  that  those  plants  which 
contain  gluten  must  be  supplied  with  nitrogen,  in  a  form 
which  they  can  absorb  ;  and  that  if  they  have  not  enough 
nitrogen  supplied  to  them,  or  are  unable  to  obtain  it, 
they  will  be  defective,  and  the  crop  will  either  be  small, 
or  inferior  in  quality.  He  even  goes  further,  and  points 
out  the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime  as  a  manure  for  such 
plants,  and  insists  on  its  importance  in  connection  with 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen,  and  the  formation  of  gluten. 
"  If  we  pursue  our  investigations  a  step  farther  than  we 
have  done,  we  shall  discover  that  phosphate  of  lime  is 
as  constant  a  constituent  of  Wheat  flour  as  gluten  itself. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  therefore,  is  as  much  needed  for  the 
production  of  a  crop  of  Wheat,  as  the  substances 
which  supply  the  starch  and  the  gluten." — "  Here- 
after, when  a  more  complete  analysis  of  vegetables 
shall  be  made,  it  is  probable  that  a  nomenclature, 
founded  on  these  specific  substances,  may  at  least  classify, 
if  not  particularise,  every  kind  of  plant." — "  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  particular  kind  of  plant  would  be  found 
to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  saline  substance.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  classes  of  plants  which  are  benefited 
by  the  same  salt." — "  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of 
cropping  is  rendered  necessary  from  the  exhaustion  of 
those  specific  saline  substances  which  existed  in  the  soil 

in  sufficient  quantity  for  one  crop,  but  not  for  more." 

"  If  a  piece  of  land,  which  has  just  produced  a  crop  of 
Wheat,  could  have  restored  to  it  all  that  which  the  Wheat 
crop  has  abstracted  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  land  would  grow  as  good  a  crop  of  Wheat  the 
next  season  as  it  did  the  former." 

The  last  chapter  consists  of  observations  on  the  use 
of  certain  manures,  such  as  lime,  soot,  &c.  Some  of 
these  remarks  are  entirely  wrong,  being  based  on  false 
conclusions,  or  erroneous  experiments  ;  others  again  are 
true,  and  evince  considerable  penetration.  One  sugges- 
tion of  the  probable  value  of  ammonia  is  worth  quoting  : 
— "  When  lime  is  employed  upon  land  where  there  is 


present  any  quantity  of  animal  matter,  it  occarfj^ng  the 
evolution  of  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  may  peiv^pa 
be  imbibed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  afterwards  un- 
dergo some  change,  so  as  to  form  gluten,  &c."  The 
book  concludes  wilh  some  good  observations  on  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  are  constantly  ab- 
sorbing carbon  from  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  light. 
The  probable  value  of  solid  carbonaceous  matter  as 
manure  is  also  indicated,  as  the  author  stated  his  convic- 
tion, from  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  that  char- 
coal even  at  common  temperatures  is  always  combining 
with  oxygen,  and  forming,  though  slowly,  carbonic  acid 
gas.  These  extracts  are  sufiicient  to  show  that  Mr. 
Grisenthwaite  was  a  man  of  advanced  and  enlightened 
views  ;  and  though,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  a  good 
many  of  his  chemical  conclusions  are  now  known  to  be 
incorrect,  his  name  deserves  honourable  mention  in  the 
history  of  Agriculture,  as  being  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  a  number  of  important  chemical  truths,  and  his  book 
may  fairly  be  stated  to  have  formed  a  great  advance  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Miscellaneous . 

Drainage  of  En/ailed  Lands. — A  meeting  of  landed 
proprietors,  called  by  advertisement  and  circular,  was 
held  lately,  to  take  into  consideration  the  obstacles 
which  the  Scottish  system  of  entails  throws  in  the  way 
of  a  proprietor  thoroughly  draining  his  estate.  The 
Earl  of  Roseberry  took  the  chair,  and  shortly  introduced 
the  business  of  the  meeting,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Milne,  lyr.  of  Milne  Graden,  explained  the  present 
state  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  defects  in  the  Act  10th  Geo.  III.,  c.  51, 
commonly  known  as  Montgomery's  Act,  which  indeed 
allowed  the  heir  in  possession  of  an  entailed  estate  to 
drain  his  land,  laying  three-fourths  of  the  expense  upon 
the  heirs  in  succession ;  but  that  act  was  so  defective, 
and  encumbered  with  so  many  technicalities,  that  it  was 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  check  upon  a  proprietor  constructing  a  drain  of 
the  most  temporary  nature,  which  would  not  last  more 
than  9  or  10  years,  instead  of  40  or  50,  which  a  well- 
constructed  drain  would  last,  and  then  laying  three- 
fourths  of  the  expense  upon  the  heir  in  succession,  who 
reaped  no  benefit  by  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  act 
required  compliance  with  many  technical  points,  and 
allowed  the  heir  in  succession  to  challenge  the  claim  on 
him  at  any  period  within  40  years  after  the  drainage  was 
made,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  witnesses  were  dead  ;  and 
if  the  court  sustained  his  challenge,  the  creditors  who 
had  advanced  the  money  at  first  would  be  defrauded. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  he  would  propose  that  a 
new  bill  should  be  brought  in,  giving  the  sheriff  power 
to  see  that  the  drains  were  executed  in  a  substantial  and 
permanent  manner,  allowing  the  next  heir  to  object  to 
the  draining,  or  to  the  mode  of  its  execution ;  and 
making  the  sberiff"s  judgment,  when  once  pronounced, 
final  and  irrevocable.  There  were  other  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
within  a  given  time,  which  would  be  better  considered 
by  a  committee.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Henderland,  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  Callender,  M.P.,  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Gadgirth, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  ; 
and  in  the  end,  resolutions  favourable  to  the  object,  and 
appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  bill,  were 
agreed  to.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. —  Edinburyh  Evening  Courant. 

Enlargement  of  Smiihfield  Market. — A  meeting  of 
the  principal  graziers  and  butchers  frequenting  Smith- 
field,  took  place  last  week  at  the  Ram  Inn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  an  extension  of  that  part  of  the 
market  allotted  for  the  sale  of  sheep.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Weall,  who  pointed  out  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  present  arrangement,  observing  that  as  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  derived  a  very  large 
revenue  from  the  tolls,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
those  resorting  to  the  market.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  a  memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  praying  for  the  proposed  enlargements. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Rural  Chemistry— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experimental 

Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,   Honorary 

Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 

Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  lod. 
Acaic.  Gazette— iZiZ— Pay  your  subscriptions  in  advance  and 

you  will  then  be  charged  only  26s.  per  annum. 
Artificial  Eog-hatcher— S  W^What  is  Mr.  Berningham's 

address? 
Barrow  Drills — B  J5— They  are  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of 

Scotland  and  elsewhere,  for  sowing  Beans.    Apply  to  some 

Scotch  agricultural  machine-maker. 
Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid — T  B  iJrou'ne— You  may  apply  it 

as  a  powder,  i.  e.,  by  drying  up  the  liquid  as  you  propose, 

without  losing  its  efficiency  in  any  degree.    There  appears  to 

be  nothing  in  the  account  of  your  Oat  crop  to  explain  its 

effect  on  the  young  seeds. 
Books — .4  C/C  — "  Remarks  on  Thorough  Draining;  and  Deep 

Ploughing,"  by  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

F  D — An  "Essay  on  the  Growth  and  Management  of 

Flax  in  Ireland,"  by  J.  Sproule. 
Co:\iposT — .5— Your  compost  would  certainly  be  improved  by 

the  addition  of  bones.    It  should  be  applied,  if  to  Grass  land, 

as  soon  as  possible — now. 
Cost  of  Harvesting  Potatoes — Querist— \t  will  vary,  with 

the  crop,  from  24«.  to  30«.  per  acre. 
Feeding  Sheep— H  Adam — In  the  absence  of  Swedes,  feed 

thfm  on  oilcake,  ]  lb.  each  a  day,  with  3  lbs.  hay,  and  straw 

chaff  ad.  lit}.    It  will  hardly  pay,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  best 

thing  you  can  do. 
Lameness  in   Shed-fed  Sheep — J  £— This  disease  of  i\xc- 

feet  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  attending  the  otherwise  advan 


tageous  plan  of  shed-feeding.  We  experienced  its  effects  in 
some  degree  last  year,  and  the  sheep  being  fit  for  the  butcher, 
they  were  disposed  of  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done,  from  the  fear  that  the  disease  would  spread;  and  the 
pain  being  great  there  is  little  probability  of  the  sheep  im- 
proving during  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  affected 
sheep  should  be  separated  from  the  others,  kept  in  a  dry,  clean 
place;  the  horn  should  be  pared  off  the  aflfticted  parts,  and 
the  diseased  surface  touched  once  with  a  feather  dipped  in 
hyurociiiiniu  aciu,  nftor  which  the  oiniment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Greaves  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  diseased  surface  is 
not  sufficiently  exposed,  the  application  will  only  sear  it  up, 
prevent  the  matter  from  escaping,  and  increase  the  lameness; 
but  when  properly  exposed  it  forms  an  eschar,  under  which 
a  new  and  healthy  secretion  takes  place.  The  best  mode  of 
Uttering  sheep  in  confined  sheds  or  houses,  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  inquiry.  We  sugjrest  the  more  frequent  removal 
of  the  litter,  and  the  covering  the  surface  with  a  thick  layer 
of  absorbent  material,  such  as  dry  mould,  cool  ashes,  gypsum, 
or  sawdust.  If  the  sheds  arc  open  to  the  sky,  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  weather,  the  surface  should  be  on  a 
declivity,  so  that  much  of  the  moisture  may  drain  off,  and  be 
collected  in  a  proper  place.  It  would  assist  the  cure  if  the 
diseased  sheep  were  obliged  tu  walk  every  day  over  a  surface 
covered  with  powdered  lime. —  W.  C.S. 

Linseed— TF  A"— The  price  of  Linseed  is  about  44«,  to  46s.  per  qr. 

Manure— il/ — We  hardly  understand  your  question.  Do  you 
ask  it  as  a  landlord  wishing  to  know  how  much  in  justice  to 
the  land  a  farmer  ought  to  bring  back  for  every  ton  of  straw, 
&c.  taken  away }  If  so,  then  ^ve  think  as  much  as  is  pur- 
chaseable  for  half  the  value  of  the  hay,  and,  perhaps,  for 
three  quarters  of  that  of  the  straw  sold.  A  ton  of  Clover  and 
a  ton  of  straw  will  make  very  different  weights  of  manure, 
according  to  tlje  treatment  the  cattle  receive.  In  general  a 
ton  of  Clover  will  make  hardly  a  ton  of  manure.  A  ton  of 
straw  will  make  4  or  5  tons  of  manure. 

Moss — ^wianrfa^fdM— Apply,  by  means  of  a  water-cart,  300  gals^, 
of  gas-water  of  ordinary  strength  per  acre.  As  regards  youra 
other  question,  see  pages  29  and  550  of  last  year's  vol.  If  you'l 
have  not  got  it  please  to  say  so,  and  we  will  republish  extracts.  I 

Mr.  Parkes— iJ/fl  j4  S  Should  give  us  his  name  in  confidence,  \ 

Old  Moetar — S  S— Break  it  as  small  as  possible,  and  make  it 
up  in  a  compost  with  6  or  8  times  its  bulk  of  ditch  scourings, 
Ike,  and  spread  it  over  meadow  land  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
the  rate  of  16  to  20  cubic  yards  per  acre. 

Organic  Constituents  of  Bbans,  &c, — TP — 


Water. 

Albumen, 

Non-azotised 
Matter. 

Ashea. 

Beans  

14 
16 

10 

31 
29 

22.8 

6li 

61i 

/27.2 

136.  Fat. 

4 

Peas    

Linseed 

Authorities  for  the  first  two.  Dr.  Playfair ;  for  the  third,  Mr. 
Gyde,  of  Painswick. 

Productive  SuRPACB—Cwmj'o—A  field  that  is  ridged  up  will 
not,  other  things  being  equal,  bear  more  than  if  'it  were  flat. 
One  on  a  slope  will  not  bear  more  than  the  extent  of  its 
ground  plan  would  bear  on  a  horizontal  surface. 

Samplo  of  Wheat — C  JUS— Some  of  the  grains  appear  injured 
by  the  weevil.  The  granary  should  be  scoured  with  strong 
lime-water,  and  the  floor,  a  few  days  afterwards,  well  washed ; 
the  grain  afterwards  placed  in  it  will  probably  be  freed  from 
the  attacks  of  the  insect. 

Small  Farm— ..Tf  E  S  5— Next  week. 

SuBHOiLiNG— W  C5— Any  soil  which  is  dry  will  benefit  by  the 
operation.  It  is  understood  to  be  more  efiicient  when  per- 
formed on  land  which  has  been  drained  for  some  time.  Clay 
land  especially  should  not  be  subsoiled  till  the  3d  or  4th  year 
after  drainage.  The  newspaper  has  been  sent  to  your  friend's 
address. 

Tithe  — Z,  TTS— Weare  obliged  to  decline  answering  questions 
on  points  of  law.  Hitherto  this  department  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  duty,  as  the 
excellence  of  his  replies  has  shown.  But  we  find  that  pro- 
fessional men,  both  barristers  and  attorneys,  have  lately 
come  to  the  understanding,  that  newspapers  ought  not  to  be 
made  media  for  conveying  professional  advice  upon  such 
inlportant  matters  as  points  of  law.  We  are  informed  that 
this  is  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  respectable  part  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  as  we  cannot  consult  any  autho- 
rities,  except  the  best,  we  must  abandon  legal  answers 
altogether. 

Wild  Boar  Breed— T  2",  PZ^/moM^A— We  have  a  communica- 
tion for  you,  but  have  mislaid  your  address. 

*  :(.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 


JJlarfem* 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithpield,  Feb.  6. 

Prime  old  Meadow  ■  New  Hay        —a  to —s  I  Clover       90a  to  116fl 

Hay  1009  to  106s     Inferior  Hay  85        95    I  Straw        36  IQ 

"/  j  '  John  Coopbs,  Saleaman. 

Cumbrrland  Market,  Feb.  6. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  ]  088  to  114b  I  Superior  CloverllflB  to  118h  [ 

Interior  •  88         98   I  Interior        „    100        107    I  Straw  36fi  to  40b 

New  Hay  -  —        —   |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  SaleBman. 
Whitechapel,  Feb.  7. 

FineOldHay    -      1053  to  110a .  Old  Clover      120b      ISfla.  ^-^ 

New  Hay  -       90       lOo     New  Clover     100       116  I  Straw     32e  toSSa 

'      „     Inferior    —  —  ■ 

PUIATUKS,— souTHWARK  Watkrsidb,  Feb,  3,  ~^ 

Tbb  arrivals  diiring  the  past  week  iiave  been  liberal,  and  the  weather 
beinfi  favourable  for  the  consumption  ot  Potatoes,  the  demand  iacreased,''and 
the  best  samples  were  eagerly  songht  after.  At  the  end  of  the  week  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  best  samples,  and  the 
anneied  quotations  were  fully  supported. 


York  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devono 
Late  Devons 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Bluea     - 
—        Whites 


60 


Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -  — a  to 

—  —        KidneysJ  70 

Wlsbeach  Kidneys  -       -  60 

—  Blues        -        -  fi5 

—  Whites     .        -  — 
Guernsey  Bluea          -        -  60 

_        Whites      -       .  — 

Prince  ReRents  •        -  fiO 


70 


HOPS,  Friday,  Feb.  7. 

Ws  continue  to  have  a  steady  demand  for  Hops  ;  but,  as  yet,  the  spring 
trade  hai  not  comraenced  to  that  extent  which  had  been  anticipated.  The 
genuine  trade  we  have  experienced  through  the  last  two  months,  gives  ub 
Satteiing  hopes  for  the  future. 

Pattbndhn  fc  SiirrH.  Hcp-Faotors. 

SMITHFIELD,  MONDAY,  Feb  3.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs 
BeetScols.HerefordSj&o.   8Bl0to4s  0  |  Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    4a  0"o  4a 
Best  Short  Horns  -    8    6      8    8     Best  Long-wools     -        -    8    8^     4    0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -28      84     Ewes  and  second  quality    S    4      88 
Calves      -       -        -        -    4    4      5    4  I  Pififl  -        ■        -        -     8    6      4     4 

Beasts,  88^2;  Sheep,  27,710;  Calves,  96;  Piffs,  340. 
We  have  to  day  a  large  supply  ot  Beasts,  and  trade  consequently  heavy, 
although  the  demand  is  quite  as  good  as  could  be  expected  for  the  quantity; 
almost  all  are  disposed  ofat  the  reduction  observable  in  oui  quotaiion8;*4B  la 
quite  the  top  price  of  the  best  Scots,  ^c,  and  as  8d  the  best  Short  Horns. 
The  supply  of  Sheep  is  aiao  rather  larger,  .and  trade  not  quite  so  good, 
although  we  notice  but  little  difference.  The  Calf  trade  is  still  very  brisk, 
and  some  of  the  choicest  have  made  rather  over  our  top  quotation.  Fork 
trade  is  about  the  same. 

Friday,  Feb.  ?• 

There  is  very  little  business  doing  to-day,  as  la  usual  the  first  week  In 
Lent.  Our  prices  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  Monday  for  Beef, 
with  respect  to  what  little  is  disposed  of  The  best  Scots,  &c.8a8dto48; 
Short  Horns,  3h  Gd  to  Ss  Od  ;  middling  qualities  are  lower,  prices  ranging 
from  Bs  8d  to  as  2d.  Sheep  are  not  very  plentiful ;  trade  is  heavy,  but  prices 
no  lower,  except  in  the  middling  qualities ;  best  Downs,  ^o.  4b  to  4s4d  ;  Long- 
wools.  3s  Kd  to  4s;  Ewes  and  Second  quality,3B2d  to  3a  Od."  Veal  trade  is  ex- 
ceedingly dull,  and  there  is  more  alteration  in  the  price  of  this  article  than 
any  other  description  of  Stock  ;  nothing  can  be  quoted  at  more  than  6a.  Pork 
t  rade  is  heavy,  at  from  8b  4d  to  4s  4d . 

Beasts,  880;  Sheep,  3130;  Calves,  123;  Pigs,  287'. 

41,  WoatSmlthBsld. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  8,— Little  alteration  has  taken  pi  ice 
in  the  prices  dunnj  the  past  week  ;  the  suppUet  have  been  ?ood, 
and  the  demand  for  some  kinds  of  fruit  has  be^n  a  Utile  brisker. 
Pine-apples  are  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  ForeigTi  Grapes,  of 
excellent  quality,  continue  lo  be  brought.  Good  Dessert  Pears 
continue  to  advance  in  price.  Apples  remain  nearly  the  same. 
In  every  respect,  as  last  week.  A  few  Cucumbers  are  still 
offered  at  from  3s.  to  6*.  each.  Among-  vegetables,  Asparagus 
continues  to  improve  in  quality;  the  bsst  bunches  fetch  aboot 
Ss.  each.  Broccoli  is  rather  on  the  rise.  French  Beans  have 
been  offered,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  Cabbages,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  g'reens  are  selling  at  the 
same  prices  as  quoted  in  our  last  report.  Lettuces  and  Endive 
are  good,  and  pretty  well  supplied.  Mushrooms  are  good  and 
plentifnl.  The  display  of  Cut  Flowers  has  been  brilliant 
throughout  the  week.  Am  ng  tbem  we  noticed  Acacia  pobes- 
cens,  Rondeletia  speciosa.  Euphorbia  jacquioiftora,  Abutilon 
striatum,  Gardenias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths,  and  Roses. 
FRflTS. 

FlAt  Apple,  p«lb.,  5/10  7*  i  Orangei,  per  100.  4s  to  IS* 

Gr«.psi,  Spanish,  perlb..  It  to  U  3(f        j  —  bitter,  p«r  ICO,  ie« 


;  TO  NURSERYMEN.  SEED.SMtN',  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NURSERY 
GROUNDS,  siiuste  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  either 
of  the  Bridges,  containing  about  3  Acres  of  Land  in  a  verj-  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  wealthy 
i  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pir,  and 
Seed-shop  on  the  Premises.  The  above  are  held  under  a  Lease, 
of  which  31  years  are  unexpired.  The  valuation  of  the  stock 
will  not  exceed  200/.  For  further  particuldrs  applv  by  letter  to 
C.  D.,  No.  13.  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  Citv. 


I  O.UANO. — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsom,  Sulphates 

i  ^^    cf  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Super- 

'  phosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and 

all  other  Manures  on  Sale,  by  M.\RK  FOTHERGILL,  40  Upper 

Thames  street.    Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano 


^        Portugal,  per  lb.,   1<  to  3f 
Apples,  De^s.,  per  bnah . ,  **  to  9» 

—     Kiit:heD.  3*  to  6* 
Pe&rs.  Deu-,  per  hi-sr.,  5i  to  t9< 
PomegTUiaiei,  per  doz..  2s  to  *» 
Filbert!,  per  lOOlbs.,  100«  to  I20f 
Cbeasuu,  per  peck,  3i  to  7* 
WaloQts.  shelled.  ISt  toSO« 
Onugtt,  per  d.  sen,  9^  to  2m 


,  per  doien.  It  to  2* 
I        —        per  100,  5i  to  11» 
Almondi,  per  peck,  6* 
Sw-eet  Almi^nds,  perlb.,  2j  6d  to  3< 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  150#  to  160i 
Nuts,  BarL-elooa,  Sit 

—  BtzxU,  lei  to  SO* 

—  Spanish,  2f« 

—  Cob,  IS* 


VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doseo,  6d  to  1<  3d  '  Spinach,  per  sieve,  £t  Gd  to  3f6d 

—    i*d,  per  do2.,  S*  to  &i  [  Scorznnera,  per  bunch.  1*  to  1*  6d 

^    pl&ntSiperdoz.bnch^Sj  to3>         |  Salsafy,  perbnnch.  Is  loSs 
Broccoli,  per  bondle,  Uto  4j  '  Leeks, per  doz.,  li  to  Is  6d 

Brunei*  SprouU,  hf -av.,  1*  6d  to  2s        !  Garlic,  per  lb.,  ad  to  lOd 
French  Beans,  per  iOi),  3s  t--**  -    (  Onions,  per  bunch,  2d  to  id 

Sorrel, perhf.-sieve, Is  6d  to  2s  [      —        large,  per  bnshel.  Si  to  3s 

Jemfal.Articbofc,  p.  bf.-sv.,  9dloll3d  ,       —         Spanish,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  is 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  &0«  to  80s  Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  lod 

—  cwt,3stois  Lettuce,  per  score,  4d  to  8d 

—  bushel,  Is6d  to  2s  6d        •  Celery,  VVhite,  perbunch.ltV  to  1*  & 
•>»         Kidney,  per  bih.,  2s  to  Ss6d  — >         Red,  per  bonch,  9^  to  Ss 

—  Autumn,  perlb..  Set  to6d       'Endive,  per  score.  It  to  3s  €d 
TnTBip!,  per  doz.  bch.,  2s  6d  to  3s  &i      Mashrocm.*,  per  pottle,  5d  to  lOd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Is  to  3s  SmaJl  Saiadi,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  Sd 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  5s  to  7s  Watercress,  p.  13  sm.  bun-  6d  to  &f 
Basil,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3J                           Parsley,  per  doz-  bunches,  3s  to  5s 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is  to  IsSd  —        Roots,  per  boodle,  9d 
Seabale,  per  punnet,  9d  to  Ss  6d               '  Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Aaparsf^ns,  per  bundle,  at  to  St.                Mint,  per  bunch.  &d  to  Is 

Horse  Radish,  per  bundle.  Is  6d  to  5s     Marjoram,  per  boccb,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  band),  sdto  3^  Cherril,  per  punnet,  3d  to4d 

MARK-LANE,  MoxdaT,  Feb.  3. 
The  arrivals  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning,  was  again  small,  notwithstanding  which  no  progress 
could  be  made  with  sales  u^itil  a  decline  of  fully  Is,  per  quarter 
had  been  submitted  to  ;  a  large  proportion  was  left  unsold  late 
in  the  day.  Foreign  was  in  moderate  demand,  and  the  quantity 
disposed  of  rather  larger  than  of  late,  several  parcels  being  taken 
for  shipment  to  Ireland  ;  but  no  improvement  could  be  esta- 
blished in  its  value.  Barley  is  still  a  heavy  sale  at  \s.  below 
the  rates  of  this  day  se'nuight,  bat  rather  more  inquired  after 
than  on  Friday.  Beans  and  Peas  sell  slowly,  and  our  quotations 
are  barely  supported.  The  Oat  trade  is  heavy,  and  last  Monday's 
prices  with  difficulty  obtained. 

BRITISH,  PBB  IMPERIAL  QCARTER.  S.  S.                           «.    S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White  40  49 

.—     Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  ^ 

Barley,  MaJtinf^  and  distilling  SEs  to33s  Chevalier  33  35 

Oats,  Lincol&shireaxid  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20  S4 

Northumberland  and  Scotch   .        .        Feed  20  23 

Irish      ....                        .        Feed  20  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship          • 64  60 

——    Hertlord  and  Essex SS  65 

Rye 29  32 

Beam,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     S9  to  33        Tick  29  35 

— —        Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     37  lo  40       Winds  —  — 

PtAt,  White          .        .         .        .     34  to  36       Maple  3!  33 

ARRIVALS  IN    THS    RlVfiB   LAST  WEEK. 

Flour.  I  UTit.    Earl.    iffUt-iOats.     Rye.  j  Ens.    Pea: 

English    .  9537  Ska.    — Bils.     9275     11628  ,10770      4050        —      I  1425    1224 

Irish  .      .   —     „      —     J.  —     I     —  Jl      8793 

Foreign  .    —      „      _     _"  I       24   I  1M2  I     —     (  1110 

Feidat.  Feb.  /. 

The  Market  has  been  thinly  attended  on  Wednesday,  as  also 

this  morning,  and  business  in  all  articles  was  limited.    We 

observe  no  alteration  in  Wheat,  Beans,  or  Peas,  since  Monday. 

Barley  meets  a  slightly  increased  inqair>-,withoQt  improvement 

in  price-    The  Oat  trade  is  heavy,  and  where  sales  are  effected 

the  torn  is  in  /avooj  of  the  buyer. 

lUFERlAL  AVERAGES. 

Dec       SS  pep  Quarter. 
Jan.         4      . 


"pO  AMATEUR  FARMERS.— The  Advertiser  would 
J-  be  glad  to  let  on  lease,  to  an  improving  Tenant,  a  SMALL 
FARM  of  ab  ut  70  acres),  situate  in  the  favourable  climate  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  within  four  or  five  hours  of  London,  where 
all  sorts  of  produce,  from  the  great  resort  of  visitors  and  the 
residence  of  the  Court,  finds  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
A  large  Furnished  House,  with  Garden,  Paddocks,  Sec,  might 
be  also  had,  detached  from  the  Farm  ;  or  a  small  Villa  would 
be  built  by  the  proprietor,  on  a  beautiful  site,  upon  the  Farm 
itself.  The  land  being  at  present  very  much  cut  of  order,  in 
want  of  drainage,  &c.,  great  scope  for  improvement  is  open  to 
a  Tensnt  possessed  of  capital  and  energy;  and  the  Proprietor 
would  do  everj-thing  in  the  way  of  erecting  Farm  Buildings, 
or  other  conveniences,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an  eligible  Tenant, 
on  receiving  proper  security  f  r  the  outlay.  Pipe-tiles  are 
manufactured  cheap,  near  at  hand.  The  best  references  re- 
quired. For  farther  particulars,  an  Advertisement  in  this 
Paper,  giving  an  address,  will  meet  with  attention. 


IN  REPLY  to  the  Advertisement  inserted  January 
ISlh,  and  headed  "TO  AMATEUR  FARMERS,"  J.  G.  wUl 
be  happy  to  treat  for  the  Farm,  provided  the  terms  are  approved 
of.  Respectable  references  given.  Letters  addressed  J.  G., 
Post-office,  Wobum,  Beds.,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


17  D WARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
J— J  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  tor  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


GUANO  (GENUIxNE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON - 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  A.vn    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL.  A.vn  PRYOR,  LONDON- 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT.  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
4-7,  Lime-street,  Feb.  d. 


/^  YPSUM— A  BARGAIN.— A  few  tons  at  Uttle  more 
V_J  than  half  the  market  price.  Warranted  pure  Sulphate  of 
Lime.— Apply,  staling  quantity  wanted,  to  A.  B,  Piggott's 
Library, 'KeDnington  Common,  near  London. 

POTTER'S     GUANO. 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
'T'HIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
-■-    seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO. 
Fob  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lin'dlet  and  others.     Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  Is.  gd.  per  Quart  Bottle 
enough  to  make  60  to  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME,  6s.   6d.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIvME,  (Gypsum;  per  too,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  23,  Upper  Fare-street,  Lambeth. 


14  inches    ,        .        .    lis.  od. 

20  inches    . 

.    22s.  5(f. 

15  inches     .        .        .     12     6 

•22  inches    . 

.    25    0 

16  inches     ,         .         .     16     0 

24  inches    . 

.     32     0 

IS  inches    .         .        .     \Q    0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

THE  "WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,   which  obtained 
the  Medallic  Prize  at  the  last   Horticultural  Fete,  Chis- 
tvick,  wiU   shortly  he  disposed  of  by  Ticket.      The  Gardeners* 
j  'Chronicle  of  next  week  will  (if  the  Engraving  be  ready;  c.-^ntain 
lepresentations  of  the  Cases,  and  further  particulars.     Mean- 
vhile  they  may  be  viewed  daily,  on  application,  at  33,  Argyll- 
]  sreet,  Regent  street. 


Bed    . 

<R 

White 

__ 

Grind. 

?■; 

•=7 
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IQ 
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SI 

"4 
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SI 
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30 

32 
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M    2 

2i  10 

33     9 

3S     3 

36     1 

«  10 

34    6  > 

SI    7  , 

31     4 
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36     0 

45    7 

34    7, 

21     8  , 

31     4 

35     7 
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«    - 

34    2  1 

21     3   , 

32  11 

35    4 

36     1 

33  10  . 

21     6 

31     3 

S5    8 

35     4 

45    7 

3i    3 

21     5 

32     1 

35    S 

35     9 

20    0 

4    0 

6     0 

10    e 

7    6 

7     6 

6  vreeka'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Datles  on  Foreign  Grain 

arrtvals  this  webk.. 

I        Wheat  I        Barley        I 
■iSeO  5570 

—  — 

„ —  I  1733  I 


Oats 

5S*0 
4210 


Floor 

433:  Skj 


SEEDS,  Feb.  7- 

Canary        -         -        per  qr    4fiBto  50s   LinseedCates.Foreign.p.ton  8/ioS/lO 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    44       50  ,  Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     10s      14 

Clorer,  Red,  English        -    —       _  j  _      Superfine     „        -     12        16 

—  —    Foreign        -    _        _  .         _       Brown         „        .     12"      16 

—  While,  En^JiBh     -     —        —     Rapeseed,  English, perlaat    23?       25i 

—  —      Foreign      •    ^        —     Rape  Cakes  .     per  ton    —        — 

Coriander     -        -        -        -     12        18     Saiiifoin        -        .        .        .    — 

Hempseed             -    per  last    35        36    Tares,  Enfr,  winter  p.bnsh.    5        6 
Linseed        -         -       per  qr    —        —  1       —    Foreign  -         .         .    _ 

—  Baltic        -        -        -    —        —  ■  Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 

—  Cafees.Ene.  perlOOO    12/10    13f  Turnip  (tpo  variable  for  qurtat'mV 

Kjsgstobh  axd  Lay 


GOLD  PHEASANTS.— To  be  parted  with  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  (the  party  to  whom  they  belong  being  over- 
slocked).  They  are  fine  Birds  of  an  early  brood  of  last  year. — 
F^r  price,  &c.  apply  to  Mr.  Watsos",  Ensham,  Witney. 

TJANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  1  cwt.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
yeirs*  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine 
Gtano  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  Manure  vrithin  the 
reach  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which 
noT  remains  is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  ob- 
tait  such  practical  directions  for  using  the  Manure  as  shall 
fully  develop  its  productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these 
indispensable  requisites,  with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a 
wamnted  chemical  analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
recently  published  Pamphlet,  "  Practical  Instructions  for  using 
Guano  as  a  Manure,  illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises  ;  smaller  quantities  maybe  had  at  the  warehouses, 
2t  and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  deUvered  within  any-  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Clark, 
24,  BiUiter-street,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


"VOTICE.— GUANO.— It  having  come  to  theknow- 
-L^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUA'lAX  or  BOLTVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments  thev  respectivelr  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
XO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLn'IAX  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticatedas  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Aktont  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  ^11.  Jos.  Myers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Hexrt  Kexdall,  Consul  for  Pern. 
Anton-io  AcosTA,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Feb.  8. 


"WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANURES. 
Goano,  Pemrian        per  ton  11/    OiOd  |  Caibonale  of  Soda        cwt  30*  to  36j0d 


—  Bolivian 

—  Icbaboe  j,        8/0  0 

—  Potter'a  „       10/    0  0 

—  —  Liqnid  doz,  12  0 
Gypsnm  .  .  ton  27«  6d  to  35  0 
Solphateof  Ammonia  cwt.l7<iolS  0 

—  Soda  „  6  0 

—  Potash         „  16  0 

—  Copper        „  38  0 

—  Ma^esia 

—  Iron  , 

Sulph.  Add  (Loodonmade)  lb.      0  Ij 


(country) 


Xitrate  of        do.  .                   H  6 

1          —        Potash  „        2S  0 

'          —        Ammonia  ib.      3  0 

Xitric  Acid        .  .        lb.  9d  to  10 

'  Muriatic  do-  .         „      Id  to  Ij 

Tartaric  do.             .  „lt4dtol6 

Chloride  of  Lime  .        cwt,    24  0 

Carbonate  of  do.  .          ,,l<to]  6 

t  Soda  Ash        ;     .  .          14<Col6  0 

10  0    1  AericulturalSalt  ■         ton     32  0 

ton    4/  10  0       Hide                 do.  ,          ,."10 

Rock  do. 


Bonedast  and  k^-in<^  qr.  ISxtolS  0 
Calcined  Bones  cwt.  8«to  10  0 

Phosphate  of  Lime  cwx.      7  0 

—  StMia  „        12  0 

—  Potash  „        16  0 

—  Sfa^nesia       „  — 

—  Ammonia  ,,24*  to  30  0 
SoperpL.  of  Lime  .  „  8  0 
Graham's    Phosphated    Turnip 


0  li     Petre  Salt  {Bestdatun)  of  Salt 


Petre        .        .         .         ton     . .   . 
Clarke's  Deasicated  Com- 

P«st  .         .        .     hid.  3112  6 

Watson's  Compost  cwU    10  0 

Humphreys's  Compounda    „        10  0 

Dr.  Hallet's  Manures  „        10  0 

Rape  Cake  .        .        ton  5/ 10  0 

—    Dnsi  .         .         „    i/l5  0 

Linseed  Cake,  Foreign        „    97  10  0 

cwt,     10  0     I  —  English  „1£/10  0 

ton  5/00'  _   —  Meal  cwt,     18  0 

cwt.5ito6  0       Wbitnej-'s  Composition  doz  24*  tMO  0 

„        16  0        Lrghu  and  Frames, 

20*to34  0     I  SnJphor        .         .         .         cwt.     1<  0 

„         63  0     j  Alom  ...  „         12  0 

„        48  0    I  FearlaBh       ...  „        36  0 

ARRIVALS  OF  GUANO 

During  the  last  month,  from  Isi  January  to  \st  February. 


Compost 
Trate 

Uoriate  of  Lime 

—  Potash 

—  Ammonia 
Caibanate  of    do. 
8al  Ammoniac  . 


LosDoy. 


4  ships. 


3460  tons. 


LiTEBPOOL. 

African        .        .        .        .  I5,9S5t<HLS, 

33  ships, 
Sonth  American        .         .     IS&7    „ 
5  ships. 
40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


'pHE  URATE  of  the  LONDUX  MANURE  COM- 
-L    PANY.    Four  Guineas  per  Ton,    Si3  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  nsed  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheats  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  nsed.  hut  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  s&cceeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "Ths  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  apphcation. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manore,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40.  NewBridsre-street.  Edward  Purser.  Secretary- 


T~\RAINING  OF  L-AND.  — THE  WORKMAN'S 
-^^ £L  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr,  Bailkt  Den-to.v,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holbom.  London,  price  305. 

IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT.  " 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Subsritate  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  limber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  paintiug 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds  ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  tbe  wee  catmot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONLAL. 

London,  Nov.  1,  1S44. 
H.  C.  BowDEN-,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKiebin's  RoofingFelt. 

It  is  with  mnch  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  irom  the  maoy  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likeUhood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  en  the  subject. 

(Signed)     John-  Robivsox,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  bd.  each  Cbeing  less  than 
9s.6rf.  per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BowDEN', 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No,  IS,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 

-yO  COLONISTS,  EMIGR-ANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs, 
-L  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED. 
LAKE,  at  US,  Fe.vchl-ech-steset,  CiTT,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  Souta  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz.  :— 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil  cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cntters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour- Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing   Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO.     \ 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year   of' 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practtcal 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  \ 
depended   on,    being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  ■ 
founded  on   the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONI-AL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,nearFolkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1S44. 
Sib, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest  , 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.    I  will  ! 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and  ' 
remain,  yonrs  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelseit.      i 

The  price  9^-  per  ten,  incloding  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to  , 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles  \ 
from  London,  deUvered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON-  j 
CENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  1 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  \s.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  | 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE   CRUSHED    BONE,   I/,  per  quarter,  including 
sacks ;  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  StEimford-st.,Blackfriars,  London. 


Please  te  be  particnlar  in  the  address,  Mary  Wedlake, 
US,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 

THRESHING  MACHINES — The  late  Mr.  THOS. 
WEDLAKE  was  almost  the  only  maker  of  that  usefiil 
Implement  the  THRESHING  MACHINE,  so  useful,  and  even 
indispensable  daring  the  last  war ;  and  so  renowned  was  he  for 
the  perfection  to  which  he  had  brought  that  Implement,  that  the 
price  paid  him  used  to  be  not  less  than  140  to  160  guineas. 
The  same,  much  improved,  is  still  manufactured  by  his  Widow, 
from  the  patterns  of  her  late  husband,  and  may  be  had  at  from 
32  to  55  guineas,  warranted  not  to  damage  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  straw,  at  the  Fairkyte's  original  Foundry  and  Im- 
plement Manufactory,  Established  40  years,  near  Romford, 
Essex,  and  US,  Fenchurch-street,  London, opposite  Mark-lane. 

AMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  ^VITHOUT  LA- 

BOUR,    where  a   fall   can  be  obtained,      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  /O,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron,  which 
wih  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 

STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  Bin-ton-,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receivins-  a  postage- stamp. 
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PRIKTED   FOR 


TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

BopKSELLERS  AND    PUBI.ISnERS    TO    UNIVERSITY     COLIKQ* 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


DA  R  LEY'S 
SCIENTSFIC    LIBRARY, 

FOR   THE   USB    OP 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTlStS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementar" 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
prablic  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  At  public  and  private 
schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neE:lected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies ;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particulEirly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
ren'dered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  tho  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 

A  New  Edition  (being  the  fifth)  is  now  rcadp, 

A   SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prin 
ciples. 

By  GEORGE    DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6rf.,  cloth. 


JI. 

New  Edition  (just  published). 


COMPANION 

TO    THE 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY, 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
Illustrated,  and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY.  A.B. 

Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


III. 
Third  Edition, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

■WITH 

&  Section  on    IPH.OPOIi'riOIiTS   and 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45.  Gd, 

"  Trot  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

sciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 

more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 

—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  "  Mechanic:" 


IV. 

Second  Edition, 


A  SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    the 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Bt   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

With  Engp.avings. — i2mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered, 
*' There  is  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  in 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 
volume,  which,  not  lets  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the 
extent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  crtdit  on  the  taste  a;al 
treats  of  its  projector  ana  editor.  Mr,  Darley,"— iSun, 


pOLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— At  a  Meeting  ot 
V-^  the  Provisional  Council  of  tho  College  of  Chemistry,  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst., 

The  MAKQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE  in  the  Chair, 
A  Committee  was  appointed  to  organise  the  Institution  and  pre- 
pare its  Laboraiory,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office,  No.  7,  St.  Martin's-place,  Trafalj^ar  Square,  London. 
Life  Subscriptions,  10^  lOs,       Annual  Ditto,  \L  Is. 

A  List  of  Subscriptions  will  shortly  be  published. 
Feb.  8.  John  Gardnee,  M.D.,  Provisional  Secretary. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
In  a  few  days,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth.    Third  Edition. 

TALES    OF    THE    COLONIES  ;    or,  THE    AD- 
VENTURES OF  AN  EMIGRANT. 
By  Charles  Rowcroft,  Esq.    A  late  Colonial  Magistrate. 
*;t*  This  Work  wa'*  originally  published  in  3  vols,  post  Svo.  at 
1    U.  Us.  Grf.,  in  which  size  two  large  editions  have  been  sold. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Coinhill. 
Edinburgh;  Bell  and  Bradfutk.    Dublin:  J.  CufliaiiNO. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  published,  Svo,  ^vith  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s,,  cloth, 

ON    LANDED  PROPERTY  and   the   MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ESTATES.    By  David  Low,   Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Src,  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  &c. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  \vhich  we  have  had  an  opportunity  o(  noticing." — Card. 
Chron.  Also  bv  Professor  Low, 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  4th  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  200  Woodcuts,  2  Is. 

THE    BREEDS    of    the    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.     2  vols.,  with  56  coloured  plates,  16^.  iGs. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

BRUSSELS    BRITISH     GAZETTE. 
Established  in  183/. 
5  frs.  per  quarter,  postage  free,  for  Belgium,  France,  &  England. 

This  weekly  paper,  which  contains  a  careful  digest  of  British, 
Irish,  Colonial,  Belgian,  and  Foreign  news,  as  well  as  Literary 
Reviews  and  other  original  matter,  is  now  the  largei^t  one  pub- 
lished in  Belgium.  ^ 

As  there  are  about  15,000  British  residents  in  that  country,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Brussels  Gazette  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
publicity  for  British  and  Continental  advertisers. 

Published  at  Browne's  English  Library,  73,  Montagnedela 
Cour,  Brussels.    Agent  in  London,  Mr.  Deacon,  Walbrook. 

***  Orders  received  at  all  the  Post-offices ou  the  Continent. 


NEWS  WITHOUT  POLITICS. 

FAMILIES  who  wish  to  have  a  Newspaper  free  from 
all  Party  Politics,  recording  all  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Events  of  the  Week  more  fully  and  in  greater  variety  than  any 
existing  Weekly  Newspaper,  are  recommended  to  order  th< 
HISTORICAL  REGISTER,  price  6(f.,  forty-eightfolio  columns, 
of  any  Newsvendor.— Office,  7,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING.- 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  ani 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  artichs 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free  ty 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lo;i- 
don  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  {no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being. kept).  Heal  and  Scn, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  oppositeche 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


L  INGHAM.  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden- borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.     In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Ltnoham, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anytliing  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness;  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.—The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  liairs  not  coming  loose- 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  tliird  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge,  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130E,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  HoUes-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,'*  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


WOLLASTON'S  PATENT  GELATINE,  for  im- 
mediately making  Jellies  or  Blanc  Mange,  being  quickly 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  It  is  of  equal  strength  with  the  finest 
Russian  Isinglass,  arid  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste  or 
smell,  being  a  pure,  colourless,  and  soluble  substance.' — Manufac- 
tured by  Edward  L,  ■Wollaston,  Dover.  Sold  wholesale  by  Bar- 
clay and  Sons, Farringdon- street ;  Edwards,  67,  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard; Evans  and  Lescher,  Bartholomew- close  ;  Baiss  and  Co.,  125, 
Lower  Thames-street;  Snelling,  30,  Fenchurch-street ;  Futvoye 
andMudge,58,  Smithfield  ;  and  by  all  respectable  patentmedicine 
venders,  druggists,  and  Italian  warehousemen,  in  packets,  at  \s., 
Is.  6d.,  2s,  6d.,  and  5s.  


WORSTED  GARDEN  NETS,  2id.  per  yard,  re- 
commended as  an  eflfectual  protection  to  blossom  from 
frost,  blight,  &c. ;  Hemp  Garden  Net,  new,  l^d.  per  yard;  ditto 
old  mended  FishingNeta,  2rf.  per  yard.— Robert  Richardson. 
maker  of  all  kinds  of  garden,  fishing,  and  sheep-folding  nets, 
21,  Tonbridge  place,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New-road,  London, 


SHEEP  NETS,  RABBIT  NETS,  FISHING  NETS. 
— Sheep  Net  of  strong  tarred  cord,  or  cocoa  nut  fibre, 
nearly  4  feet  high,  4^d.  per  yard;  long  nets,  for  catching 
rabbits,  50,  80,  and  100  yards  long  ;  net  as  fences  against 
poultry,  rabbits,  &c.,  2d.  per  yard  ;  net  to  cover  pheasantries, 
&c.  ;  fishing  nets  of  every  kind.— Robert  RiCHARnsON,  net 
and  tent  maker,  21,  Tonbridge.place,  New  Road.  London. 


RICK  CLOTHS,  Tents  for  Cricket  Clubs,  &c.— 
Rick  Cloths,  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of  tar  and 
boiled  oil,  which  never  mildew,  or  are  touched  by  vermin,  for 
30  tons  othay  51.,  40  tons  SI.  10s.,  60  tons  7;.  10s,,  or  on  hire 
at  a  very  moderate  charge ;  Tents  for  Cricket  Clubs,  Lawns, 
&c.,  on  very  reasonable  terms.— Robert  Richardson,  Maker 
of  Nets,  Tents.  Rick  Cloths,  and  Tarpaulings,  21,  Tonbridge- 
place,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New-road,  London. 


t/AUXHALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  Hd.  per  lb. 

»  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  lOid.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
with  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  sorts  burn  exactly  as  well  as  the  finest  wax,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowing  for  the  light,  than  Tallow  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  Belmont, 
Vauxhallj  Palmer  5;  Co.,  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell;  and  "Wm. 
Marchant,  253,  Regent-circns,  Oxford-street. 

Until  these  Candles  become  generally  sold  throughout  the 
country,  Edward  Price  &  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obtain  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  SI.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  a  line 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  inclosing  a  Post-office 
Order  for  5/.,  (payable  to  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  Mr.  Pricei,  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  Vauxliall 
Composite,  or  of  the  Others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  be  directed, 
to  that  exact  amount. 

A  NOTHER     EXTRAORDINARY      CURE      OF 

-^  A/STHMA  byHOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Patrick  Casey,  le- 
sidiog  at  Compton-place,  Brunswick-square,  had  suffered  from 
a  chronic  asthma  for  more  than  three  years.  This  poor  man 
was  so  great  a  sufferer  that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  for  feeir 
of  the  phlegm  choking  him  ;  indeed,  he  could  not  even  lay  his 
head  upon  a  table  for  half  an  hour  lest  he  should  be  suffocated. 
Nevertheless,  this  person  is  now  labouring  from  morning  to 
night,  sleeps  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and,  in  fact,  is 
com6]etely  cared,  by  the  use  of  Holloway's  Pills.  Sold  (also 
Hoi/loway's  Ointment),  at  Professor's  Holloway's  Esta- 
blisliment,  244,  Strand,  where  advice  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  by 
almost  all  respectable  Venders  of  Medicine  throughout  the 
CiviUsed  World. 


OILVER  TEA-SERVICES.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and 
^  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silvkr smiths,  14,  Cornhill, 
LcndoD,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  prices  of 
the  following  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE  SERVICES.  The 
Cottage  Pattern  is  plain,  standing  on  shell  leet,  the  Tea  and 
C3ffee-pot  with  a  flower  ornament  on  the  lids.  The  King's 
Pittern  is  richly  embossed  with  flowers  and  scrolls.  The  shape 
of  either  is  new  and  elegant. 


Cottage  Pattern. 
Strong  Silver  Teapot  .^n  2  0  0 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin  .  6  16  0 
Ditto  Milk  Ewer  .  .  4  10  0 
Ditto    Coffee-pot    .  .     15     0  0 


King's  Pattern. 
Strong  Silver  Teapot  i^l2    0  0 
Ditto    Sugar  Basin  .      7  10  0 
Ditto    Cream  Ewer  .      5  10  0 
Ditto    Coffee-pot    .  .    15    0  0 


Complete  .  . 56*38    6  o  Complete  .  .^40    0  0 

A  variety  of  upwards  of  50  Tea  and  Coffee  Services  may  be 
seen  in  the  show-rooms,  where  maybe  selected  every  article  of 
Silver  requisite  for  the  sideboard  or  plate-chest.  Pamphlets 
of  prices,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis, 
and  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  B.  Savory  and  Sons,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England. 


PATENT  ELECTRO  -  PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  everyYariety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street;  City— 15,  Mporgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only,, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  *'  E,  &  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  onfi/  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  tlieir  establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-streetJ ;  or  45,  Moorgate- street.  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great, variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


pLOSE      OF     THE       HOLIDAYS,— 

V^  Now  that  the  season  of  annual  festivity  is  about  to  termi- 
nate, and  the  respective  boarding  schools  be  reinstated  by  the 
busy  throng  of  youthlul  aspirants,  the  personal  comfort  and 
attractions  of  whom  become  naturally  an  object  with  friends 
and  relatives  of  great  solicitude,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR 
OIL,  for  accelerating  the  growth,  and  for  preserving  and 
beautifying  the  hair ;  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  preserving 
the  skin  and  complexion,  and  removing  cutaneous  eruptions; 
and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  for  beautifying  the  teeth,  and. 
preserving  the  gums,  are  universally  considered  indispensable 
in  the  requisite  accompaniments  of  the  decorative  repository. 
The  august  patronage  conceded  by  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  these  creative  renovating  specifics,  and  confirmation, 
by  experience,  of  their  infallible  efficacy,  have  characterised 
them  with  perfection,  and  given  them  a  celebrity  unparalleled 
*»*  Ask  for ''ROWLAND'S*' articles. 
All  others  sold  under  the  same  names  are  FRAUDULENT 
COUNTERFEITS  !  1 1 


NERVOUS  OR  MENTAL  COMPLAINTS 
A  PAMPHLET  on  these  COMPLAINTS,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Willis  Moseley,  will  be  sent  to  Qvery  Adhress,  free,  if  a 
stamp  is  inclosed,  to  9i  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury.  This 
is  the  only  new  and  successful  treatment  known  to  administer 
relief  to  a  diseased  mind,  or  to  cure  Neevous  or  Mental 
Complaints— a  thing  that  can  now  be  done  as  certainly  as 
the  cure  of  any  bodily  complaint. 


BERDOE'S  VENTILATING  WATERPROOF 
FROCKS,  (in  lieu  of  the  unhealthy  Mackintosh,  Vulgar 
Tweeds,  &c.)  are  light,  portable,  durable,  and  economical, 
adapted  for  general  use  at  all  seasons,  and  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  a  Great  Coat.  In  appearance  they  are  thoroughly 
respectable,  equally  free  from  singularity  or  vulgarity,  are 
guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever,  and  no  untried 
novelty,  having  been  in  extensive,  and  moat  successful  use 
more  than  six  years.  A  large  stock,  in  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved materials,  now  ready,  of  which  an  inspection  is  confi.- 
dently  invited.  Made  only  by  W.  BERDOE,  Tailor,  Watbr- 
PEooFBR,  &c,,  69,  Cornhill  (north  side). 


Price  7s.,  Illustrated  witii  Wood-cuts  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CAGE  BIRDS;  their 
-L^  Management,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding, 
and  the  Methods  of  Catching  them.  By  J.  M.  Bechstein,  M.D. 
"  It  will  be  welcome  to  every  gentleman's  library  or  drawing- 
room  table.  It  is  superbly  got  up,  with  an  immense  number  of 
vignettes,  and,  in  fact  rivals  tlie  beauty  of  the  Annuals." — 
Weekfj/ Dispatch. 

"  A  very  delightful  book  of  its  kind It  seems  to  us 

an  indispensable  book  for  the  bird-fancier." — .'Spectator. 
London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  1  and  W.  R.  Cuawbers,  Edinburgh. 
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Uyi)r:S  THS  PATSOXAGE  OF  HER  MaJESFY. 

EOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— Tec  EihibiUous  of  tie  :.:;  e  ^  :c:=:t  will  take 
pl&ce  OQ  the  fakJowin^  (la.TS, 

AT  THE  HORNS  TAVERN.  SZNNINGXON. 
On  Weccesdav,  ^d  April,  IS45;  anil  at  tte  ROTAi  SURREY 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  on  Wednesday  21st  of  Mar;  Wed- 
nesday, 25tli  of  Jane:  Wetme*dar  23nl  of  JgIv  j  aod  on  Wed- 
nesday l~L  OS  September. 

By  onier  of  the  Committee,  Gbo3GE  JiCEa  , 
3,  Charles  Place,  EasT-st.,  Walworth.  Sec.  pro  rem. 


N£\r,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  will  commence  sending  ont, 
the  la.si  7eek  in  March,  in.  stoat  Un  cases,  post  free-,  (or 
in  pots  if  reqaired* .  Kz  new  choice  and  rery  distinct  Fccsslas, 
fit  for  exhibition,  for  7s.  6d-;  12  extra,  first-raie  very  distinct 
Tztriedes,  all  fesc  oat  for  the  fint  time  last  season,  for  15s.; 
also  1 3  distinct  new  Vbsbsxas  for  3*.  M.  ;  12  eitr*.  gcod,  all  new- 
last  seascn*  fores.;  aS  to  the  sorts,  see  extensive  List  in  the 
Gardeners  Chrotiicl;,  Ifcr  Feb.  1, 1S45.  Parties  ordtting  are  re- 
quested to  seud  the  names  of  the  sorts  they  aireidy  possess, 
tiiatW.  M.  may  not  only  omit  sending'  the  same,  bnt  said 
o&er  gcc<i.  [iistii:ct,and  snitable  TBriedes.  Printed  Lists  may 
be  had.  Proridence  Norsery,  Ramsgate,  Kent, 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  18  papers,  5s. ;  36  do.  IO5: ;  sent 
Poat  Free  to  any  part. 
Dahlia  Seed,  from  the  choicest  varieties      .    per  psnuket  2«.  6d. 
Petnnia,  Cioeraria.  and  Calceolaria,  each  „  2    0 

New  Coc.  a.  Melon,  a  T?ry  saperior  green-3esh      j,  2    6 

Cassab^  and  Salta  green-flesh        .        .        .        ,.  10 

CacambCTS,  the  mc^t  approved  sorts        .        .        „  3    0 

A3y  of  the  above  can  be  sent  by  Post,  for  Money  Order  or 
Stamps.  Priced  list  of  FiOwer  and  Vegetable  Seefls  and  Green- 
hoQSs  Planfs,  can  be  had.  See  former  Advertisement  for  Ame- 
rican Plants  aad  R-  ses.— Messrs.  J.  aud  H.  Baowx,  Albion 
Norsery,  Sicke  Newingtoo,  Loodoo. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLU^!BINE,  Sc— 
The  Sabicribeis  beg-  ta  lutimftte  Ebai:  they  hive  sared 
Seeds,  of  a  superb  variety,  zi  AQCILEGIA  GLANDULCSA. 
This  splencia  Ctlombioe  is  a  haxtiy  perennial,  aBO  roms  one 
of  Ihe  mo£t  gay  Border  Fiants  in  coldvatiOQ  ,  it  grows  to  the 
height  ff  from  M  to  IS  inches,  aboancins^  in  two-colaared 
blossoms  (Btoe  acd.  White),  or  the  size  and  shape  oi  the 
cacunon  Pa&sioD-^otver.  Packages  of  about  150  seeos  aresest 
tree  at  Is.,  or  for  sianips  of  that  value.  E*acka^es  of  the  Seeds 
of  the  TKCE  NATIVE  HIGHLAND  FIR,  or  RED-WOODED 
PINE  OF  SCOTLAND,  at  the  same  rate.  Tee  Traae  can  be 
weil  sopclied  wiic.  Native  Fir  and  Larch  plants. 
JoHK  GsjGoa  and  Co.,  Nursenes,  Fones,  N.B. 

HOYLE'S  SPLENDID  FIRST-RATE  SEED- 
LING PELARGONIU.M,  "TITTS,'*  which  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the^nii  of  the  season,  when  it  gained  tee  prize  a: 
the  Ciiiswtck  Fete,  the  only  place  at  wt:ch  it  waa  exhibitea:  it 
is  now  on  £sJe  in  strong  plants  at  3/.  3s.  each:  also,  Hoyle's 
"  ChampioB,**  2/.  is.:  Boyle's  •"  Unique,"  2f5. ;  Hoy.e's 
"  Qoeen  of  England."  2ls. ;  Boyle's  "Clauiie,"  2i«.;  Hoyle's 
"  Amelia,"  21s. :  Hoyle's  '*  Majestica,"  10«.  6d. ;  Hoyte's 
•*  General  PoKocfc,"  ies.  6d.:  Hoyle's  "Flora,*'  IC«.  &i. ; 
Hoyle's '•  Rosalia,"  10-$.  Pd-;  HoyJe's**  Sarah  Jane,"  \Qs~6d.-. 
the  last  n^ue  scxtsfrr  Si.  Ss.j  or  the  whole  of  the  above,  with  a 
plant  of  Doscce's  "Vesuvius,"  or  Miller's  •'Blegance,"  for 
lOL,  hamper  and  package  included.  (The  plants  are  very  strong.} 

P.S.— He  foliowing  choice  hybridised  Seeds  can  be  had  free 
by  post  in  sealed  packets ; — Pelargonium  (saved  by  Mr.  HoyleJ 
SCO  seed5,  ito.;  50,  6s.  lOO  Fuchsia  seeds  ^saved  from'w. 
Miller's  extensive coUectioD),  10*.;  50  seeds,  6s.  Petunia  seed, 
from  striped  and  spotted  varieties,  small  packets,  2s.  6^ ;  laree 
do.,r*.  Fine  Cli-eisria  seeds,  small  packets,  Ss.6i.;  large  do., 
5£.  if  a  f-mall  packet  of  each  be  taken  together,  15s.,  oralarge 
packet  of  ^ch,  2a5. 

N.B. — ^Any  or  alt  of  the  above  can  be  bad  immediately,  from 
WiLiXAM  MiLLEJE,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

W.  M.  will  have  no  objection  to  exchange  aoy  ot  the  above 
for  some  gw>d  large  flowering  bulbs  of  Lilium  spedosom^  {irue), 
ax  PoQctbtum,  or  good  Evergreen  Oaks  in  pots. 


"Y^OCELL  AND  Co.  bsf  to  state  they  conlinus  to  snp- 
JL    ply  (as  weil  as  their  Agents,  a  list  ot  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chmnide  of  the  Jth  of  December  last!  the  above 
Baspoerry  in  its  gennine  state. 

Packages  containing  I QO  canes .        .        ^^    0    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .   0  12    0 

THS  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE. 

"BLTIROUGHES'S  DD'KE  OF  NEWCASTLE.*' 

YOUELL  &  Co.  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 

that  they  are  sending  cut  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 

light-edged  purple  Picotee,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Borroaghes. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  PHrple  Picotee  thaC  has  vet  been 

raised.      Without    conimentiag   further    upoa    its  soperiority, 

Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

of  August  lOth,  IS44,  page  543,  as  follows  : — 

"Ttie  Duke  of  yeiccastle  is  a  fiower  of  flrst-rate  properties  ; 
it  is  a  light-edged,  purple:  the  petals  are  large  and  of  good  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  ccic or  unbroken;  the 
pod  good,  and  with  less  dispositiGu  to  bar  than  is  common." 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  b<st  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  HorticcQtoral  Exhibition.  Price  2ls.  per  pair.  The 
stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  diaappoictmest,  early  orders  are 
respectfully  requested.  Y.  ana  Co.  are  also  enabled  :o  supply 
the  following  superb  Plcotees,  raised  by  the  same  gendeman, 
ail  posseiMug  Srat-rate  properties,  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  flrst-claas  prizes  at  severe  of  the  metropoLitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  present  year.    They  are  as  follow : — 

Eurtcaghes's  Mrs.  Senyon/Red  Picotee     .        .    7s.  ffd. 
„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee       .    7    6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee      .        .76 

„  Mn.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee        ,        .76 

„  Euchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee  .     5    0 

CARN.1T10NS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.*s.  collection  of  this  beaatixul  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  m'ost  citensiTe  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and.  healEhy.  and  reaay  for  sending  oat  to  any  part  of 
ihe  Uniicd  Kingdom  and  the  Contiaent  at  the  following  prices  : 
12  pairs  extra  Sneacd.  very  superior  arst-classShow  -f  s.  d. 

Flowers 2100 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  io    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         3    0    0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .       .        .        .    0  12    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  l     l    0 

The  selection,  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY'    ClNTALOUPE    and   HARDY 

GRSEN-FL^H  2-IELGN,    For  particulars  of  these  invalaable 

Melons,   s?e   YOUELL.  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 

Chronic's  of  Feb.  1.     Six  Seeds  Cthree  of  each  varietv],  for  D5. 

ARAUCARlA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  tor  the  Royal  Gardens,  Winasor;  also  for  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
singham.  Lady  Granviile,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  AXD  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  O-namental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  fiO-sized  pots,  S  to  10  inches,  10^-  per 
100,  or  305^  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  nve  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plasts,  CiJs.  per  dozen. 

F  ir  further  particulars  see  Yoceli.  and  Co.'s  AdvertisemeDt 
of  Jan.  11. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  tO^.  6</. 
per  plant. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  beat 
varieties  in  cultivntion,  '2s.  6d.  and  5^.  per  packet. 

Thirtj-  packets  of  newest  and  best  FLOWER-SEEDS, 
Cs.,  sent  per  pest,  free.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  15. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 

UCKFIELP;     SUaSEX. 

YX'ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their 
'  •  Friends  that  'hey  are  now  issaiog  GRATIS  a  new  and 
DESCRIPTIVE  CAT.\LOGrE  of  their  extensive  collection  of 
FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENA?,  to  which  is  added  Lists  of  all  the 
newest  and  be:it  CiDer»rias,  Petunias,  Anagallis,  and  other 
plants  adapted  for  bedding-;  also  miscellaneous  Greenhouse, 
snd  Harcy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs.  Climbers,  Sec.  &c. 


SELECT      AND      CHOICE      FLOWER-SEEDS, 
with  Directions  for  Sewing,  Height,  Colour,  S:c. 
IQO  vais.  choice  Annuals,  includtng  the  most  approved,     s.  d. 

new,  for      .        .        .        , 15u 

60  do.  do.  do.  for      8    6 

30  da.  do.  do.  for     4    6 

20  vars.  choice  Greenhotise  Annaals,  for        .        .        .60 
20       do.  Pereimlais,  including  fine  varieties  of 

Hollyhock,   Fochsia,   Heartsease,   Cineraria,   Pe- 
tunia, Cilceolaria,  Sic  Sec,  for        .        .        .        .60 
The  above  c^n  readily  be  forwarded  by  post,  the  100  packets 
not  ejceedtcg  6  to  7  cz.     Remittance  in  stamps  orPost-ofice 
order  &om  unknown  correspondents. 
Bjkss  and  Bkowx,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 

Sud b nry,  Stiffoik.  • 


BAGSHOT  NURSEi^T. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIBS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  atock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Gsoege  Baks3,  Bagshct  Nursery 
;Iate  Hammond's),  Surrey. 


LANDSCAPE  G.A.RDEN1NG  and  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consoitcd  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parka  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  crcstructjon  and  heating 
of  Korticultaral  Baiidings  in  the  most  Eco?to3i[CAL  as  weil  as 
efTectnal  manner.  He  has  now  made  sach  arraogernents  as 
will  enable  hirn  to  devote  his  particatar  attention  to  these  im- 
portar.t  subjects  J  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  ot 
consulting  him,  are  respectfoUy  requested  to  address  him  at 
Cbiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


ROiE-TREES  AND  NURStRY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MR.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discoatinae  the 
cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  Sale,  after  the  present 
season,  is  desiroos  cf  disposing  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  PL.1NTS,  at  lss.s  than*  half  the  usual 
PRICES,  with  a  view  to  clearing  tae  ground.?  as  soon  as  passible. 
Persons  taking  large  quantities  may  hare  them  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Mr.  HooKEEi  will  supply  R'ses  at  the  following  prices,  pro- 
vided the  selection  of  sorts  is  entirely  left  to  him.  Standard 
Rcs€S,  12  distinct  vars.,  ticketed  with  their  names,  l5s.  per  doz. 

Ditto,  as  above,  withoat  names,  125.  per  dozen. 

The  China,  Noisette,  Boarbon,  and  the  The  and  other  Per- 
petual flowering  Roses,  are  on  stems  firom  13  itches  to  2j  feet, 
at  the  same  prices. 

Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  12  distinct  varieticB,  with, 
their  names,  6s.  per  dozen. 

Ditto,  ditto,  13  varieties,  3'.  per  dozen,  without  names. 

Ditto,  ditto,  per  100,  3  or  4  o:  each  sort,  withont  osunes,  16s. 

Dwarf  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  Roses,  in  pots, 
with  names.  Cs.  per  dozen. 

Climbing  Rcscs,  in  pots,  n^med.  gs.  per  dozen. 

SrANDiaDAppLS  Trees,  505.  per  ICO  ;  Dwarf  do,,  25».  per  103. 

Large  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  .4.racricaa  Plants,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  equailr  cheap  in  ptoportion. 

Erenchley,  Kent,  Feb.  15,  ISiS. 


PL.-\NTING. 

NURSEEtlES,  CHESHUNT.  HERTS  (near  the  Waltham  Cross 

Station  cf  the  Eastern  Counties  Railwiy.) 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  bee  to  call  attention  to  their 
•  extensive  Stock  of  EVERGG.EENS,  &c.,  which  are  oa 
Sale  at  very  moderate  prices.  Among  others  they  would 
mention — 

LAURELS  of  various  sizes,  from  2  feet  to  Safest;. . 
PHYLL^REaS  Do.     .L  "jJo.vJL  ^^  ■ 

_  __  -  *?_f     ^  _   -  ^. 


EVERGRKEN  OAKS 
CYPRESS    "' 
BAYS 
AUCUBAS 


Do.  :r- i)o!  . 

Do.  Co, 

Do.  ~  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

PORTU6AL  LAURELS    Do.  2  feet  to  4  feet. 

BOX  Do.  1     „    to  3     „ 

MAHONIAAQUIFOLIUM  1     „    to  2    „ 

RHODODENDRON  NOELEANUM I    „    tJ  2     „ 
,,  Hybrid  Scarlet  1    ,,    to  4    „ 

The  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  these  are  grown  insures  their 
safe  removal. 

ROSES. — .■\.  PAUL  AND  SON  have  still  a  large  stock  of  fiae- 
growo  plants,   which  they  ofi^er  on  the  follow  ing  reasonable 
terms : — 
Standards,  in  12  fine  and  distinct  kinds,  with  names,  24s.  p.-doz. 

Do.  Do.,  very  saperior,  30;f.  per  doz. 

Dwarf-,  ■with  namp'^.  gs.  to  I2.<.  uer  d'-iz. 


CAMELLLA  "HALLEII." 

JHALLEY,  NuRSERTitAN  &  Florist,  Blackheathj 
•  begs  10  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  the 
above  splendid  CAMELLIA  now  in  bloam.  It  was  figured  laat 
Joly  in  the  •' Florists'  Joarnal,"  and  has  proved  itself  again 
this  season  quite  eqas.1  to  the  Sgure  tliere  given.  It  is  a  very 
large,  perfectly -formed  flower,  with  large,  round  capped  petals, 
of  great  substance,  and  a  bright  crimson  colour.  It  has  been 
pronounced  by  those  judges  wbo  hnve  seen  iC  to  bs  one  of  the 
very  best  formed  flowers  of  the  species.  Ycong  plants,  3/.  3s. 
each,  are  now  ready. 

In  coaseqnence  of  numerous  applications  from  the  Trade, 
J.H.  has  beeD  iaduced  to  offer  his  improvea  CAMELLIA  STOCK 
tmarkeaXX)  caUed  ei-extra,  FOR  SALE.  Its  advantages  are,  it 
grQWs  with  twice  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  common  Stock, 
without  occQtiviDg  more  room,  as  theleaves  are  moderate  sized, 
but  thick  and  deihy,  strikes  roct  even  more  freely  by  cuttings,  is 
of  neat,  upright  habit;  and  as  it  is  always  in  a  fre«-growing 
state,  making  two  or  three  shoots  annually,  it  is  fit  for  gr»fting 
or  buddins  at  any  time  throoghont  the  spring,  summer,  or 
automn.  It  is,  from  its  free  habit,  particularly  well  suited  as  a 
stock  for  Reticolata,  and  has  heeu  T«ry  successfuiiy  used  by  the 
Advertiser  for  that  purpose.  Plants,  per  100,  lOi-'lOs.;  50  do., 
61.  6s.    Strong  plants  per  doz.,  42s. ;  Single  Plants,  55,  each. 

An  extensive  CoUeciion  of  Camellias,  cultivated  both  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

A  general  as-ortment  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  &c.,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  applicstion. 

The  Nursery  may  be  reached  by  a  very  pleasant  walk  of  a 
mile,  either  from  the  Greenwich  Riilway  Station  or  Pirr,  and 
coaches  from  the  City  and  Westminster  to  the  dooi  every  hotir 
lliroughout  the  day. 


SPLENDID  NEW  CALCEOLARIAS. 

R    COOPER  begs  to  offer  the  foUowing  NEW  CAL- 
•    CEOLARIAS.  which  are  now  ready  for  sending  oat, 
COOPER'S    ROYAL   EXCHANGE;    gaioed  the  Seedling 
Prize  at  the  Bromley  June  Show,  1S44    .        .    155.  orf. 

„  MATILDA 10    6 

„  PRINCE  ALFRED  .        .        .        .     10    6 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  .        .     10     6 

The  above  Seedlings  were  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners^  ChroriJcle7  and  obtained  the  following  favourable 
opinion.  See  Gard.  Ckron.,  No.  31,  for  May  25th,  l3-*-t,  p.  34Q, 
under  the  signature  "  R,  C." 

"  Your  three  Seedlings  are  extremely  good  varieties— good 
in  form  and  fine  in  texture,  and  having  the  large  blotch  in  front 
of  the  flower  very  decided  ;  they  will  be  very  attractive  when 
grown  as  specimen  plants.'* 

Priced  CATALOGUE  for  IS45  of  GER.\NIUMS,  FUCHSIAS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  i'c,.  will  be  sent  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.   AIsoCATALOGUE  of  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  Feb.  15. 
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RANUSCULUSKS.  ANEMONES,  AURICULAS.  CARNA- 
TIONS. PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  and  LIUUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM- 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth,)  Br  Appointmext 
FLORIST  To  HER  MAJESTY  IHE    QUEEN,    and    TO    HIS 

Majesty  the  king  of  saxony. 

Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortnent  of  the  above  FLO -VERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quaiity.  d£    s.  d. 

loo  RAS"U>'CULUSES  in  luO  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 
Supeifiue  Mixtures  .        per  100 — iOs.  6d.  to     1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  loo  Superfiae  sorts,  Uciraed  .     2  10    0 

Sui.>er6ae  Mixtures  .        .        .        per  100    0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    named  .330 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto         d^tto  .     2  10     0 

55  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  lb  ditto  ditto  .2100 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  SaperfiQC  sorts     ciito  .     3  10     0 

Good  kinds  .        .        per  dcz.,  from  \2s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  ?ood  bulbs,  each    0    3    6 
PUNCTATUM         .        ,,.076 
,.        SPECIOSUM,  (true}  .        .        .        „    .    2  13    6 

H.Gnooii  beers  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  p. ants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion—Feb.  15.  Forei^  Orders  executed. 

THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS.  BROMPTON.  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND   EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

KAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Coutractors  for  Plantiusr,  Earthwork,  Road-making-,  Form- 
ing- Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Proper'y. 

Plans  and  Es'imates  sabmitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  p«rt  or  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Nublemen  aad  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
o?  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  Laorn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
rtow  g-rowing  at  Qiieen,*b-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
C  rner.  

SUPERB      SEEDLING     FUCHSIA  S.— 
AMETHYST     ....     ;s.  6rf. 

SAPPHO 7s, &d. 

EMPRESS  ....    75.  etf. 

For  fall  descriptions,  and  remarks,  of  the  above  beantifol  and 
distinct  Fuchsias,  see  Advertisement  ia  Gardeners^  Chaomcle  of 
FeH.  S:h.    Plants  sent  oat  in  April.    The  tnree  will  be  charged 
£05.    The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade 
'  Bass  and  Baow.v-  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establish  men*-, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 
"\"^r  J.  EPPS  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
*»  •  twn  splendid  Seedling  Fuchsias,  NY'MPH  and  QUEEV 
OF  THE  BEAUTIES,  will  be  leadf  for  de'.ivery  on  the  2;th 
Inst.,  price  IO5.  6d.  each;  the  usual  discount  allowed  where 
3  of  each  are  taken.  For  description  and  particulars  see  last 
■week's  Advertisement.  Agents:  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner, 
Seeirsmen,  &-c  ,  Cornhill;  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  McMullen, 
Seedsmen,  &o.,  Leadeuhall-street,  London;  where  drawings 
of  each  may  be  seen.— Bower  Nursery-,  Maidstone,  Feb.  15. 

IMPORTED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS. 

J  AND  C.  WH ALLEY  bsg  to  inform  their  Frieads 
•  and  the  Trade  that  they  are  now  landing,  e^  "  Boxidar,"a 
quantity  of  the  above  valuable  Grass,  to  be  had  ia  original 
packiig'es  from  the  quay. 

St-  George's  descent,  biverpnoT,  February  15. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM-ROAD,  CHKLSEA, 

f^  M.  WESTMACOTT,  Seedsman,  Florist,  &c., 
Vy  »  respectfully  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ' 
th5t  he  has  opt^ted  the  above  esiab-ishmeot  with  almost  everv 
varietv  of  SEEDS.  STOVE.  GRtENHOUSE.  and  HARDY  \ 
PLANTS.  His  CATALOGUE  of  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  is  NOW  READY,  and  may  be  had  on  application  (post 
paidj.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  the  newest.,  as  well  as  those 
already  known;  and  every  l^ind  will  be  warranted  new,  and 
true  to  name  and  c  lour.  The  Catalogue  cf  Stove.  Greenhouse, 
and  H*rdy  Plants  will  be  thcitly  advertised.  In  conclusion, 
C.  M.  W.can  only  add  that  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  those 
who  may  honour  him  with  any  nrder  or  visit. 

PRINCE'S  LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  and  NURSERIES. 

FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 
T:^rM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  this 
■  ^     E^TABLiSHMEN-T,  offer  for  sale  to  tbeJ  European  cor- 
respondents the  foll">\'ring  articles: — 

AMERICAN  FRUITS  of  all  the  highly  estimable  varieties  of 
ever)'  class,  and  suited  to  the  most  northern  climes — Mag- 
nolia*-, of  everv  species  and  variety,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred, 
and  e>pec:aUy'the  ACUMINATA,  the  best  of  all  for  Stocks,  by 
the  1(0  or  I'ooo.  AMERICAN  GR-\PES,  of  50  estimable  va- 
rieties, for  tte  table  and  wine;  some  as  sweet  as  the  Chasselas 
c-ss-^,  and  all  capable  of  forming  Vineyards  in  the  north  of 
Europe  far  more  productive  than  those  of  France. 

Forest  Ornamental  Trees  and  Snrubs  ol  every  North  American 
s^jccies,  including  a  number  from  California,  Oregon,  and 
Ttxas;  and  Seeds  in  large  quantities  of  the  most  import- 
ant ficrbacet  us  Plants  of  all  species,  including  Cypripe- 
dinms,  Sarracenias,  Triiliums,  Liliums,  Asclepias,  Liatris, 
Erythron'ums,  Helonias,  Gerardias,  and  all  the  family  of  the 
Orchidese,  &c.  Twelve  magnificent  new  doable  varieties  of  the 
pjeonia  moutan  originated  from  seed. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants,  and  payments  can  be 
made  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  or  Hamburgh,  to 
Agents  that  will  he  designdted- 

Wm.  R.  PaiNCE  &  Co.,  Feb..  1345. 

CINERARIA—"  GEM." 
rp  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  York, 
-A-  •  have  pleasure  in  ofiering  to  the  public  the  above  new  and 
beautifal  rariety.  It  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
LiN'DLEv,  who  gave  the  following  character: — "  Your  seedling, 
rich  purple,  with  black  eye,  is  ^  fine  and  handsome  variety." — 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  lor  18U,  page  280. 

Tae  striking  colour,  broad  t-etal,  and  large  heads  of  blossom 
of  this  seedling,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who 
have  seen  it,  and  it  bad  a  prize  awarded  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

Good  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  per  post,  or  other- 
wise, at  5i.  each. 

T.  and  J.  B.  cin  also  supply  good  plants  of — 


MESSRS.  MAR-NOCK -iND   MANLEY  beg  to  iu- 
form  their  friends  that  they  bive  just  had  consigned  to 

them  from  the  Continent  the  following  choice  Melod  and  other 

seeds,  strongly  recommended. 

MELONS.  s.  d. 

Black  Carmelite,  a  scarlet  flesh,  fine  flavour  .  per  packet  1     0 

Bevaisa.  a  green  flesh,  mo^t  delicious  flavour  ,,  .10 

Musk  Melon  of  Ca  lul.  fiae  musk  flavour  .  „  .10 

Large  Cabul,  do.,  flne  flavour  when  grown  in 
strong  heat „         .10 

TrueBeechwood „         .10 

Malta  green-flesQ        ...,.,         „         .10 

Trentham  hybrid,  delicious        ....  „  .10 

PORTUGAL  CABB-\GE.—-i  variety  which  comes 
in  use  in  the  winter,  far  superior  to  Savoy  .        .  per  oz.  I    6 

PARSLEY-LE.WED  CELERY.-From  Ame- 
rica, the  leaves  of  which  are  usedforgarnish- 
ing  in  winter,  equal  to  Parslev       .         .         .   per  packet  1     0 

Also  true  WALCHEREN'  CAULIFLOWER,  with 
a  treatise :  to  be  had  fit  for  table  throughout  the 
Tear per  oz.  4    0 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  BROCOLI.— This  may  also  be 

had  fit  for  table  throughout  the  year   .        .        .,,.50 

VICTORIA  CABB-\GE.— An  early  dwarf  kind,  de- 

licious  flavour ,,.26 

(If  the  above  three  varieties  were  once  tried  and  successfully 

gjown,  no  garden,  however  small,  would  be  without  them.) 
With  every  choice  varie'y  of  Vegetable  and  Flower-seeds 

in  cultivation. — Nursery,  Hackney,  Feb.  15. 


TOSEPH  FRYER,  in  calling  the  attention  of  his 
O  Friends  and  the  Public  to  his  General  Collection  of  FRUIT 
and  FOREST  TREES,  EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  AMERICAN  PLANTS,  GREENHOUSE  and  HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  iFLORlSTS"  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Sec,  begs  to  inform  them  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  former  Establishment  he  has  recently  purchased  an 
old  established  Nursery  and  Stock,  which  enables  him  to  offer 
many  rare  species  and  varieties  of  the  undermentioned  Genera, 
which  be  can  supply  to  the  Trade  en  advantageous  terms : — 
Magnolia  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Kaimia,  Andromeda,  Vacci- 
rium.  Ledum,  Me[iziesia,  Erica,  Daphne,  Bcrberis,  Moras, 
Punica,  Arhutus,  Pyrus,  Smilax,  lies,  Celastrus,  Salisbnria, 
Gaaltheria,  Calophaca,  Caragana,  Deutzia,  Ganya,  Tbea, 
Calycanthus,  Chimonanthns,  Cytisus,  Cistus,  Genista,  Coto- 
neaster,  Benthainea,  Joniperus,  Cuppessus,  Pinus,  &c.  &c. — 
Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  London. 


TESSOP'S  NURSERY,  CHELTENHAM,  Esta- 
"  Wished  in  1S15,  from  its  estersive  connection,  off^ers  pecu- 
liar advantages  to' Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gar- 
deners, Foresters,  or  Farm  Bailiff's  of  established  skill  and 
reputation.    Allcoramanicatinns  promptly  attended  to. 


DAHLIAS  AND  DAHLIA  GROWERS.— A  de- 
scription of  all  the  important  named  Dahlias,  including 
the  new  ones  to  be  let  out  this  season,  is  jnst  published  in  Part 
II.  of  the  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE,  price  Is.,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  Dahlia  Buyers.  This  P,rt  con- 
tains also  Treatises  on  the  Culture  of  the  TrofEeolum,  the 
Pelargonium,  the  Melon,  and  Myatt's  Pine  Strawberry,  with 
24  other  Articles,  and  13  Illustrations. 
Thos.  HouLSTOx,  154,  Strand,  London,  and  allBooksellers. 


riAKDEN  POTS  and  STANDS,  Patent  and  other? 
^"*  in  every  variety,  at  HcxT'i  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dep6t 
White  Biscuit-stone  and  Wedgwood  ware,  from  95,  to  71.  JOj, 
per  doz.,  for  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Improved  and  Elegaot 
Hyacinth  Pots  and  Supports,  from  Is.  Qd.  each.— 29,  Queen's- 
row,  Pimlicp,  nrar  the  Pal^ice. 


OMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

^  or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  w.th  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— This 
Mac-line  is  so  simple  in  its  c  nstruction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  at  one  operation,  and  is  calculated  t->  plant 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat.  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

M.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and- 
Hallev,  2,  Wincey-street,  Oxford- street,  London;  throuirh 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  In 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Pjst-r_f5.-e  order  for  the  amount, 

Richard  Smith,  Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


HOT-\N  ATEK  APf  AKATUS  FUR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILET,  272,  HOLB^ORN. 

D.  and  E-P-ailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eScient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  he 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londen,  in  executing  the 
works  of  theii  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  01 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hiiberto  been  brought  before  the  public, 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailby  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  he  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

pOTTAM     AND     HALLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 

i    ^— ^    FOUNDERS,   &C.,  &C.,   No.   2,  WlXSLE V-STREET,   OsPOBD- 

STREET,  LoxDox,  aud  at  CoaxwALL  Road,  Lasibeth. 


APONOGETOX  DISTACHYON.— Three  sound 
flowering  bulbs  of  the  above  plant  will  be  delivered  free  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  receipt  of  stamps,  or  an 
order,  for  as.  6d-,  or  15s.  per  dozen.  This  beautiful  free-fiower- 
ing,  and  very  fragrant  aquatic  has  been  so  fuly  described  and 
recommended  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chrome's  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  repeat  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
may  be  cultivated  to  perfection  by  any  person  who  can  spare 
it  a  corner  in  the  smallest  pond. 

WILLCOVE  BROCCOLI  SEED,  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Advertiser,  warranted  true,  and  a  most  distinct  sort, 
meriting  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  may  still  be  had  Is. 
per  packet,  or  (from  this  date,\  3s.  6d.  per  oz, — Direct  to 
J.  MicsLE,  Gardener,  Folkestone,  Kent.— Feb.  15. 


OF   THE    -MAGNIFI- 
CASES,"   which     obtained 


THE  MANUFACTURER 
CENT  "  WARDIAN  PLANT 
the  Medallic  Prize  at  the  Last  Horticultural  Fe;e,  Chiswick. 
will  dispose  of  them  by  subscription.  One  hundred  subscribers 
at  2  guineas  each.  The  two  cases  are  designed  most  character- 
istically, and  e.xecuted  in  the  best  manner  of  gold  coloured  me- 
tal; polished  wood  bases  lined  with  metal,  and  move  en  cas- 
tors ;  are  glazed  with  the  finest  sheet  glass,  and  both  have  a 
door  at  each  end.  The  above  cu'  indicates  their  outlines,  but 
can  convey  no  idea  of  their  splendour,  which  elicited  from  Dr. 
LiN'DLEV  an  acknowledgement  '■  that  he  did  not  think  objects 
half  so  beautiful  would  be  produced.'*  Tickets  and  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  following  Seedsmen  :  viz. 
Messrs.  Warner  and  W'smer,  Comhill ;  W.  and  J.  Noble,  Fleet 
Street;  G.  and  W.  Rollisson,  Tooting;  Fisher  and  Holmes, 
Sheffield;  Wm.  Potts,  Column  Nursery  Salop  ;  or  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and  of  Mr.  M,  Nottingham,  6,  St.  Benet  Place,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
At  the  latter  address  the  cases  may  be  seen.  The  dimensions 
of  the  larger  ca^e  are  7  feet  high,  4  feet  3  inches  wide  and  2  feet 
6  inches  in  depth.    The  smaller,  4  feet,  3  feet,  and  1  foot  11. 


each  s.  d 
ThuDbergia  chrysops,  .  3  6 
Achimenes  picta  ,  .26 
Statice  ReinwardtU  .    3  6 


each  s.  d. 
Buddlea  Lindleyana  ,  s  6 
Lisianthns.nigrescens2s6Jto5s 

Russellianus2s6dto5s 


Acacia   rotundifoUa  (a  fiae    new  species,    and    a   profuse 
bloomer),  3s.  6rf. 


'PO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN, 
-If  and  FLORISTS.- In  consequence  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  in  some  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Magistrates,  to  a-se^'s  aH  Horticultural 
E/ectioDS  for  parish  ra^es,  the  above  Trades  are  requested  to 
meet  at  the  Rainbow  Tavern,  C-^vcnt  Garden,  at  11  for  12 
o'clock  precisely,  on  Saturday,  Jst  M-irch,  to  consider  what 
steps,  if  any,  shail  be  taken  in  the  matter. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The  slate  works,  isleworth,  MIDDLESEX. 

Bulijsof  this  beaut;:ul  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been  T^HE  fo'.lowing  Articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBIjEITS  (late  Mr.  Barron's j  old-  j  -*-  Horticulturarparposes.  may  be  s^en  in  use  at  WortonCot 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pall-Mall,  and  are  i  tage,  uponapplication  to  the  gardener  ;Sundays  excepted). 


■warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  ticzen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa-  I 
mine  Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  frv)ra  2  to  6  feet  high  in  j 
the  stem,  with  slron?  grafts,  and  full  of  foliage;  from  8s.  to  i 
25«.  each.— N.B.  Packed  safely,  anl  sent  anywhere  in  the  | 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Sb  elves 
Garden  Kdgine- 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Ba'coniesand  Veran- 
dahs 
OraosreT'ibFi,  Flower  Bo,\cs,&c. 


cotuitxy. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 


'  personally  ci  by  post. 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  he  fixed  complete  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Ccnservatories,  and  Greinhonses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cott/.m's  Patent  or  Rogers's  Boilers. 
After  15  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pnrposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  m  st  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  he  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  honse  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
OroamentaJ  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  &c.  &c.,  and 
every  description  of  Implement  for  AgbicultijRai.  and  Hoari- 
crLTL'RAL  Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  at  their  Manufactory,  2,  Winsley  street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  lar^e  asf orfment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechnrch-streel, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Sou'hwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfuliy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horti::ulturists  to  t^.eir  much  approved  method  cf 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numernns 
friends  they  are  new  making  their  Scilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  tiose 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  he  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  the r 
may  be  seen  at  rrost  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  thrcughcot  the  kingdom. 

S-  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &-.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work.  &c  &c. 

WIRE-WORK,  HOT. WATER  APPARATUS, 

GREEN  HOUSES,  &c. 
Q T.THOMAS  BAKERiMANOR-HOUSE,MANOR 
O  PLACE,  KING'S.RO.^D,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  IN- 
VISIBLE WIRE-FENCE,  to   resist  Grazing  Stock,   and   ren- 
dered  Rabbit-proof.      WIRE-WORK  in   Trainers,  Arches  for 
j  Walks.  Bcrdering.  Flower  Stands,  Phea<;an tries,  &c.      HORTI- 
!  CULTURAL   BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,    C^nserva- 
j  tories,  ^c.      The  same  heated  oy  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
I  on  improved  and  eci-noiiiical  principles. 
I      Parties  waited  on   in  Town  f-r  Country,  and  Drawings  and 

Estimates  fr.*e.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 
'  Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 
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YOUELL  AND  CO.'S    CATALOGUii  of  the_newest 
and  best 
TUCHSIAS,    VERBENAS,     PETUNIAS,     CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS, CINERARIAS, 

and  other  liighly. ornamental  Plants,  will  be  pahliahed  in  a  few 
days,  and  may  be  had  on  application.     It  will  form  an  acqni- 
sition  to  thosa  who  are  desirous  of  ornamenting  the  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  or  Flnwer-Garden. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  15. 


^!je  ©artsener^'  Cfjroiitclc^ 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  IS,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   WEEK. 

TuFsDAT,        Feb.  IB    Horticultural         .        .        .        ;  2  pm. 

Lionelui          .        .  i    [  .        .        .  8  p.m. 

-  Whdsksdat   Fab.  19    Societv  of  Arti              .        .        .  8  p.m. 

Microscopical  (anoiveisaiy)       .  7  p.m. 

Satdaday,  Feb.  22    Royal  Botanic             ...  4  p.u. 


Om  the  morning  of  Wednesday  last,  Feb.  12,  the 
THERMOMETER  on  a  post  upon  the  lawn  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  had  fallen  to  3° 
lichio  zero  ;  on  a  north  wall,  in  the  same  garden,  lo 
zero ;  while  the  radiating  thermometer  indicated 
9"  helnw  zero.  This  was  nearly  as  severe  a  frost  as 
that  of  Jan.  19,  1S38,  when  the  first-mentioned  in- 
strument, in  the  same  place,  indicated  11",  and  the 
latter  1  i^  below  zero.  We  all  remember  too  well  the 
disastrous  result  of  that  season  ;  and  we  fear  that 
injury  will  have  been  again  sustained  by  half- 
hardy  plants.  Tliere  is,  however,  thisimportant  differ- 
ence, that  in  1838  the  frost  was  sudden,  and  the 
ground  almost  naked;  while,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  series  of  dry  winds  had  prepared  vegetation 
for  the  shock  it  had  to  sustain,  and  the  ground  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow.  We  shall  be  anxious  to 
learn  the  extent  of  mischief,  when  it  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  which  cannot  be  for  some  time. 

How  have  the  various  heating  contrivances  per- 
formed their  duty  on  this  occasion  ? 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hankin,  at  p.  851  of  our 
last  year's  Chronicle,  of  his  new  method  of  growing 
Mushrooms,  appears  to  us  worthy  of  attention  on 
many  grounds,  but  especially  because  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  favourable  results  which  will  always  be  attained 
when  we  take  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  cidti- 
"vation  the  indications  of  Nature.  We  do  not  indeed 
deny  the  success  which  has  attended  the  old  method, 
the  results  of  which  are  so  certain  and  uniform  that 
in  the  markets  of  Paris  no  Mushrooms  are  allowed 
to  be  sold  except  those  which  have  been  produced 
artificially ;  and  so  safe  that  Professor  Richard,  than 
whom  none  was  better  acquainted  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  wholesome  and  noxious  species,  would  never 
eat  any  except  such  as  had  been  raised  in  beds  ;  but 
we  believe  that  if  the  method  indicated  above  be 
properly  followed  out,  the  produce  will,  in  many 
respects,  be  improved.  The  common  Mushroom, 
unlike  many  of  its  kindred,  is  by  no  means  a  lover  of 
shade  ;  so  far  from  it,  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
Mushrooms  are  found  in  exposed  fields,  where  they 
delight  in  a  rich  soil,  retentive  of  a  certain  portion  of 
moisture,  but  well  drained.  The  points,  then,  to 
secure  in  their  cultivation  are  circumstances  as  nearly 
as  possible  similar  to  those  which  concur  in  the 
seasons  most  favourable  to  their  growth  in  the 
natural  ground — an  even  temperature,  a  well  drained 
and  generous,  but  not  a  rank  soil,  kept  moist,  but 
by  no  means  wet ;  a  free  access  to  light;  and  such  an 
exposure  to  air  as  is  consistent  with  the  retention  of 
a  proper  degree  of  humidity  in  the  soil,  and  of  tem- 
perature. The  seasons  in  which  Mushrooms  are 
most  abundant  are  those  in  which  a  warm  but 
showery  autumn  succeeds  a  hot  summer — a  circum- 
stance towards  which  attention  should  be  paid  by 
those  who  would  experimentally  follow  out  the 
subject. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  about  Mr.  Hankin's  plan 
having  a  fair  trial,  because  we  are  not  only  confident 
that  the  labour  wiU  be  well  repaid,  but  because  we 
hope  that  such  experiments  may  lead  to  other  results ; 
that  possibly  other  useful  species  may  be  cultivated, 
such  as  Boletus  eduhs,  one  of  the  very  best  Fungi  for 
the  table,  but  now  scarcely  at  all  used  in  this  country, 
though  abundant  in  many  districts,  especially  in  the 
south  of  England  ;  the  common  Morel,  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  if  successful,  would  amply  repay  the 
cultivator,  and,  above  all,  the  different  species  of 
Truffle,  which  command  so  high  a  price  in  the 
market. 

Not  only  may  these  and  other  species  possibly 
be  cultivated,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  by 
nice  discrimination  the  species  themselves  may 
be  improved ;  for  as  great  a  difference  exists  in 
the  varieties  of  Mushroom  as  between  those  of 
other  plants.  Mr.  Drommond  informs  us  that 
in  the  naked  soil  in  the  Swan  River  district  of 
Australia,  a  variety  of  the  common  Mushroom 
occurs,  which  frequently  attains  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter — of  which  we  have  specimens  before 
us — and  that  it  is  as  far  superior  to  the  cultivated 
variety  as  the  improved  Knight's  Marrowfat  Pea  to 
the  old  Hotspur.     The  spawn  is  easily  imported  ; 


and,  witli  care,  especially  if  secured  in  one  of  Ward's 
Cases,  would  probably  retain  its  vegetative  powers 
till  its  arrival  in  England;  but  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  succeeding  in  the  cultivation,  except^as 
far  as  practicable — the  natural  conditions  of  climate 
were  imitated.  A  portion  of  the  spawn  of  this  va- 
riety, subjected  to  the  usual  mode  of  treatment  by  a 
very  successful  and  able  cultivator,  has  not  succeeded ; 
but  should  a  new  supply  of  spawn  be  sent  over,  we 
should  by  no  means  tlespair  of  its  success,  following 
in  principle  the  track  traced  out  by  Mr.  Hankin. — B. 

We  wish  most  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
preceding  observations,  and  to  another  communi- 
cation, by  Mr.  Hankin,  in  our  columns  of  to-day. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the  growth  of 
Mushrooms  in  the  dark,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  result  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true  that 
abundant  crops  are  thus  obtained,  but  they  are  so 
tasteless  and  inferior  to  the  meadow  Mushroom,  that 
the  best  merit  we  can  assign  them  is  that  of  whole- 
someness.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
sickly  produce  of  the  Catacombs  of  Paris,  where 
Mushrooms  are  largely  grown,  and  the  rich,  racy, 
succulent  specimens  from  an  old  meadow,  as  be- 
tween the  smallest  beer  and  Trinity  ale.  In  short, 
we  grow  Mushrooms  in  the  dark  for  no  other  appa- 
rent reason  than  because  they  will  submit  to  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Lille,  that  holes  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city  are  inhabited  by  misera'ile  people, 
who  in  those  dens  of  darkness  and  suffocation  bring 
forth  children  always  blind,  lame,  deaf,  or  deformed. 
What  tho.se  children  are  to  such  as  are  nurtured  in 
daylight  and  fresh  air,  are  common,  forced  Mu.sh- 
rooms  to  the  healthy  vigorous  offspring  of  an  an- 
cient pasture. 

Mr.  Hankin  promises  to  send  to  London  speci- 
mens of  his  Mushrooms.  We  trust  he  will  do  so, 
The  Exhibitions  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  would  give  him  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
making  them  known,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated. 

"  If,"  says  a  correspondent,  with  more  acrimony 
than  the  subject  calls  for,  "  you  want  to  find-aman 
to  be  cheated,  look  out  for  a  Florist."  We  are  very 
far  from  saying  that.  It  is,  however,  true  that  a 
gootl  deal  of  unfair  profit  is  made  by  designing 
people,  who  get  a  living  by  practising  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  the  fanciers  of  florists'  flowers. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  we  warned  our  readers 
against  the  lying  promises  of  some  foreign  trampers, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
warnings  are  only  required  when  strangers  are  in 
question.  We  have  plenty  of  wolves  among  our- 
selves ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Did  no  one  ever  hear  of  ambulatory  gardeners, 
who  travel  about  the  country  selling  the  commonest 
and  trashiest  Tulips  under  the  names  of  the  most 
aristocratic  of  that  race?— who  put  off  the  fleshy 
roots  of  Water  Dropwort  for  fine  double  Dahlias  ; 
and  will  sell  you,  as  a  prodigious  bargain,  a  lot  of 
Cauliflower  seed,  which  has  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  being  Rape.  If  there  is  any  one  interested  in 
gardens  who  never  did  hear  of  such  persons,  we  beg 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune.  If  he  is 
wise,  he  will  not  make  their  acquaintance. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  following  advertise- 
ment:— 

"A B *         •'        *        *   .     * 

"  Most  respectfully  announces  that  he  will  sell 
the  whole  of  the  following  fine  plants  for  One 
Sovereign: — 12  superb  Rose-trees,  one  of  a  sort;  12 
superb  Pansies,  one  of  a  sort ;  12  superb  Carnations, 
one  of  a  sort;  12  superb  Pinks,  one  of  a  sort;  24 
superb  Herbaceous  Plants,  one  of  a  sort ;  24  fine 
sorts  of  Flower-Seeds,  one  of  a  sort ;  24  Scarlet 
Turban  Ranunculuses;  24  "Yellow  ditto;  24  superb 
mixture  ditto ;  6  Gladioluses,  new  sorts  ;  2-t  superb 
mixed  Anemones  ;  12  superb  named  Auriculas ;  and 
12  ditto  ditto  Polyanthuses  ;  all  of  which  will  be 
sent,  good  roots,  well  packed,  and  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  upon  receijH  of  a  check  orpost- 
offce  order." 

When  was  such  benevolence  before  heard  of?  Who 
would  not  have  a  garden  when  such  liberal  dealers 
are  at  hand  to  stock  it  ?  For  one  sovereign  only, 
the  buyer  is  to  have  222  diflTerent  things  !  The 
plants  are  charged  at  a  penny  a-piece,  and  there  is 
ISd.  for  packing.  Was  there  ever  such  a  bargain, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sorts  are 
"  superb  ?" 

Mr.  A.  B.  is,  however,  not  so  foolish  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  chance.  He  does  not  trust  his 
customers.  No,  no!  he  expects  them  to  trust /mm. 
"  Send  me  your  sovereigns,"  he  says,  "  and  I  will 
send  you  the  bargain."  This  is  only  reasonable, 
seeing  that  200  or  300  miles  lie  between  him  and  his 
buyers,  with  whom,  therefore,  he  cannot  be,  and 
perhaps  might  not  like  to  be,  acquainted. 

We  learn  that  sundry  sovereigns  have  been  for- 
warded to  Mr.  A.  B.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  bar- 
gains in  -roturn  are  yet  forthcoming.     No  doubt, 


however,  they  will  be;  and  we  wish  the  buyers  joy 
of  them.— ir. 


MUSHROOMS. 

ISeejl.  851,  IS41.] 

The  followinp;  is  a  section  of  a  Mushroom-house  at 
Hunmanby.  The  dotted  lines  at  the  end  section  are 
beds  on  the  ground  floor  9  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
pathway  ;  thsy  are  appropriated  solely  to  the  growth  of 
Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb.  The  tanks  under  the  paihway 
are  made  with  common  brick,  and  coated  with  iloman 
cement,  which  answers  admirably.  An  open  cast-metal 
boiler  is  placed  inside  of  the  house,  so  that  by  this  means 
cold  drafts  of  air  are  prevented,  and  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  house  is  thus  maintained  more  uniformly. 
The  roof  of  the  house  is  covered  with  lile.^,  except  the 
spaces  left  for  glazed  sashes,  of  wliich  there  are  three  on 
each  Bide  fixed  alternately,  so  that  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  perfectly  light,  so  much  so  that  visitors  are 
as  often  found  admiring  the  growth  of  the  Mushroom 
as  that  of  any  plant  under  my  care. 

In  my  former  paper  I  did  not  mention  the  shape  in 
which  the  green  sward  is  best  adapted  for  the  free 
spread  of  the  spawn.  I  have  since  discovered  that  the  turf 
is  best  after  being  partially  dried  in  a  shed,  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  vitality  of  the  Grass,  which  I  consider  very 
essential  to  the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  never  seen  them  purely  white  on  the 
crown,  or  the  gills  as  red  as  the  finest  field  Mushroom, 
and  fully  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavour,  but  by  this 
process. 

I  may  mention  that  there  are  almost  invariably  two 
kinds  in  the  same  bed,  viz.  a  dark  and  pure  white  sort. 
This  proceeds  from  no  apparent  cause  in  the  soil. 
Whether  they  are  two  distinct  species,  however,  or  only 
varieties,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
oryptogamic  plants  to  decide.  I  should  feel  obliged  by 
"  ii.  F."  (p.  872),  stating  where  he  has  known  the  above 
plan  to  have  been  a(?,opted,  and  what  methods  were  pur- 
sued to  keep  the  green  sward  alive. 

Comparative  Darkness. — I  feel  confident  that  light 
and  air,  where  an  equal  temperature  can  be  preserved, 
are  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  Mushroom,  and  that 
they  do  not  blanch  by  the  exclusion  of  either  ;  if  they 
did  this,  the  gill  would  also  turn  white  proportionably ; 
a  dark,  confined  atmosphere  will  never  produce  a  healthy 
fall-grown  Mushroom. — J.  Hankin, Hunmanby  Gardens ^ 


Section  of  the  Roof. 
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Elevation  of  the  End,  and  Section  of  the  ends  of  the  Boxes. 

References. — A,  Boiler,  2ft.  1^  in.  by  1ft.  9  in.;  B,  Boxes, 
6  it.  5  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. ;  C,  Chimney  ;  D,  Door,  3  ft. ;  F,  Floor  ; 
G,  Grating;  T,  Tank,  Qh  io. ;  W,  Wall,  9  in. ;  and  S,  Open  space. 


ORCHieACEvE. 

No.  11. — Moisture  to  the  Air. — At  the  Fence  all  the 
houses  are  heated  by  hot  water  in  pipes  of  different  forms 
and  sizes.  In  one  house  they  are  square  and  dished  about 
half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  bat  the  water  in  the  dished  part 
evaporates  so  quickly  that  it  requires  almost  constant 
labour  to  keep  them  supplied  ;  there  is  also  here  a  lai-ge 
number  of  shallow  cisterns  filled  with  water  ;  in  these 
are  introduced  empty  pots  turned  upside  down,  on  which 
plants  are  placed  above  the  water ;  this  is  a  good  plan 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  wood-lice,  crickets,  cockroaches, 
and  other  destruclive  vermin,  but  from  the  quick  eva- 
poration of  the  water  on  the  pipes,  compared  with  that 
from  the  water  in  the  cisterns,  the  air  is  not  sufficiently 
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moistened  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
To  save  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  supply  the  defi- 
ciency on  the  other,  so  as  to  sufficiently  moisten  the  air, 
a  small  steam  boiler  was  erected  about  three  years  since, 
with  a  conductinf^  main-pipe  carried  within  2  inches  of 
the  floor  all  round  the  houses,  having  small  T  pipes  in- 
serted 6  inches  in  height  at  every  9  feet,  so  as  to  let  out 
the  steam  equailv  and  mildly  all  over  the  houses  at  once: 
(for  a  more  full  account  of  this  see  the  "Gardeners' 
Magazine"  for  April,  18-10).  This  method  has  answered 
admirably,  especially  for  the  air  plants,  and  those  ia 
baskets  and  on  logSa  During  the  growing  season 
steam  was  admitted  for  about  an  hour  morning 
and  evening,  but  in  the  cooler  resting-house  it  v.-as 
only  admitted  occ«sionally,  just  to  keep  the  plants 
from  shrinking  too  much.  Since  steam  has  been 
used,  much  less  water  has  been  required  at  the  roots 
during  the  seixson  of  rest.  Much,  however,  as  I  ap- 
prove of  steam,  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  Orchidacere 
cannot  be  grown  without  it.  The  success  of  other  cul- 
tivators, who  do  not  use  it,  proves  the  contrary  ;  but  I 
will  say,  in  its  favour,  that  it  answers  admirably  at  the 
Fence.  The  plants  grow  freely  and  rapidly,  making 
large  healthy  specimens  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  flowering  strongly  and  abundantly.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  its  application  is  more  especially  exhibited  on 
the  plants  on  Jugs  and  blocks  of  wood.  Species  that  pre- 
viously were  s'ckly,  and  that  scarcrly  made  any  roots, 
soon  recovertd  their  health,  and  put  forth  fresh  roots  in 
abundance. 

JVaier. — To  apply  this  in  right  quantities,  and  at 
proper  se'isons,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  point  in 
the  culture  of  Orchises.  Suppore  a  plant  just  starting 
into  gro^vtU  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  u  stove  fiUtd 
with  moist  air,  and  watt^red  freely,  what  woukl  be  the 
consequence  ?  Experience  proves  that  the  vessels  of  the 
plant  wuuld  be  too  much  filled,  a  plethoric  habit  would 
be  induced,  and  the  young  and  ti^nder  shoot  would 
perish.  Water,  therefore,  in  this  stage  must  be  given 
sparingly,  only  just  keeping  the  comjiOfr  aioderstely 
moist,  and  not  wetting  the  leaves  or  pseudu-buihs  at  all. 
As  the  leaves  or  shoots  advance  in  growth,  more 
■water  may  be  given  ;  and  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
are  half  grown,  and  appear  solid,  water  may  then 
be  applied  abundantly,  and  the  plants  gently  syringed 
every  clear  morning  in  spring,  and  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoons. 
The  iireatt'st  quantity  of  wuter  sliould  be  given  between 
the  haU-growtii  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  their  lull  growl!:. 
Watch  cari-fuily  when  they  arrive  at  the  latter  stage,  and 
cease  ^catering  almost  entirely,  us  there  is  great  danger 
of  starting  a  feeble  second  growth,  am!,  in  consequence, 
preventing  the  plant  from  flusveiing,  if  the  stimulus  to 
growth  is  not  at  once  wiiliheKl.  Such  air-p!ants  R3 
Aerides,    Renanthera,    PhalEenopsis,    Saccolabium,    and 


times  a  day,  during  sunny  weather.  I  find  it  a  good 
method,  when  very  dry,  to  take  the  log  down  and  dip  it 
over  head,  thus  more  effectually  wetting  it.  Rain  or 
pond-water  is  the  best  to  water  with,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  he  nearly  as  warm  as  the  air  of 
the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  kept. 


AkRIDES    QUIN'QUKVL-LNBtlA. 

Vanda,  form  no  pseudo-bulbs  ;  ihey  keep  constantly 
growintr,  and  f-eldom  flower  if  water  and  great  heat  are 
at  ail  seasons  jipplicd.  The  only  way' to  induce  rest  is  to 
withhold  water  and  reduce.^the  tpmperature,  both  of 
■which  rnay  be  conveniently  accompHshed  during  winter. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  Are  OrchiriaceEe  to  have  no 
water  during  *he  season  of  rest :  The  answer  is,  they 
must  be  watched  ;  and  if  the  shoots  or  leaves  appear  to 
shrivrl  almost  to  death,  a  little  may  be  given  to  keep 
them  alive  ;  '-here  sream  is  used,  or  the  air  kept  mode- 
rately moist,  little  water  will  suffice.  Tlie  leas  water  that  is 
required  durint;  the  season  of  rest,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  growth,  and  the  more  freely  the  plants  will  flower, 
proviJed  the  roots  are  kept  fresh  and  alive.  Plants  on 
logs,  et-pecially  those  without  moss,  require,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  water  than  those  in  pots  or  baskets,  I 
often  water  them,  when  growing  freely,  as  much  as  three 


'  JRAN  DE  WITTE  PEAR. 
Si/no7ii/ms.—jQAu  Dewitte;  Johann  Dewitte. 
Before  the  introduction  of  new  Belgian  Pears  to  this 
country,  there  were  no  late  varieties  fit  for  being  grown 
as  standards,  that  would  now  be  considered  fit  for  dessert. 
The  Chauraontel  was  sometimes  kept  till  spring;  and 
the  old  Colmar  must  still  be  accounted  one  of  the  best, 
but  it  requires  a  wall,  and  is,  moreover,  a  precarious 
bearer.  Itwillthereforrt  be  readily  admitted  that  additional 
varieties  of  really  good  melting  late  Pears,  such  as  are 
in  course  of  being  noiiced  in  our  columns,  were  much 
wanted.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  in  possession  of 
numerous  varieties  of  Pears,  who  are  nevertheless  ex- 
periencing a  blank  in  the  supply  at  the  present  season. 
To  such  the  Jean  de  Witte  will  prove  most  acceptable  ; 
for  it  well  succeeds  the  Glout  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Winter  Nelis,  and  thus  fiUs  up  the  period  between 
these  and  the  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  &c.  The 
Jean  de  Witte  was  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of 
Louvain.  Two  distinct  varieties  were  first  introduced 
to  this  country  undt^r  the  above  name,  but  both  of  them 
proved  false  and  comparatively  worthless.  Hence  the 
cultivation  of  the  true  sort,  subsequently  obtained,  is 
more  limited  than  ■^Tould  have  otherwise  been  the  case. 
The  accompanying  outline  represents  a  fruit  of  medium 
size  fiom  a  standard  ;  but  in  rich  soil,  and  a  less  dry 
summer  than  the  pnst,  it  may  be  grown  much  larger. 
The  fleeh  is  yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery,  and  rich; 
the  flavour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceau. Its  season  is  generally  from  the  middle  of 
January,  till  March.  The  shoots  are  olive-brown,  wirh 
short,  rather  hoary  buds.  Leaves  middle-sized  ovate. 
A  good  bearer  as  a  standard  ;  and  it  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  variety,  owing  to  its  period  of  ripening, — i?.  T. 


PLANT-POTTING. 

To  understand  plant-potting  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be 
quite  capable  of  applying  the  materials  used  in  this  com- 
mon, but  too  often  imperfectly-performed  operation,  is 
abstractly  the  practical  solution  of  plant-growing. 
Science  cannot  teach  this  alone.  Practice,  founded  upon 
a  physiological  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  plants,  and  a 
kind  of  finger-and-thumb  morle  of  supplying  those  wants, 
will  enable  us  pretty  clearly  to  comprehend  ir. 

Different  kinds  of  plants  require  different  soils.  A 
Cape  Heath,  for  example,  must  have  peat,  whereas  a 
Pelargonium  requires  loaro.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference in  soil,  they  must  be  both  potted  so  that  water 
will  pass  freely  through  the  whole  body  of  earth  in  the 
pot.  Hence,  if  water  circulatfs  unobstructedly  through 
the  entire  mass  of  earth  in  which  the  plant  is  growing, 
and  the  superfluous  water  escapes  with  perfect  freedom 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot;  so  air,  in  like  manner,  will 
diffuse  itself  spontaneously  sraongst  the  roots,  and  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  action  will  thus  rapidly  proceed. 

Tire  moment  any  circumstance  arises  to  prevent  the 
water  from  filtrating  through  the  soil,  that  moment  air 
ceases  to  penetrate  the  ball,  and  the  deaih  knell  of  the 
plant  is  rung  ;  or,  what  in  first-rate  cultivation  is  tanta- 
mount to  it,  the  plant  stands  between  life  and  death. 
In  potting,  therefore,  it  will  be  tolerably  ajipareat  that 
water  and  air  must  be  supplied  to  every  fibre,  not  only 
at  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  earth,  but  through  every 
part  of  it.  The  first  important  consideration  dedncible 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  presents  itself,  will 
be  that  plants  are  either  killed  with  too  much  water  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  roots,  or  that,  in  consequence 
of  defective  potting,  water  never  penetrates  through  the 
ball,  so  that  every  rootlet  may  be  rcgrUarly  supplied. 
Practice,  however  limited,  will  have  presented  numerous 
examples  of  this,  and  likewise  of  plants  suffering  from 
an  over-abundant  supply.  It  may  not,  however,  be  so 
clfarly  understood  that  the  plant  is  suffering  from  a  two- 
fold cause  J  viz.,  the  over-supply  of  moisture  retained  in 


the  ball  from  defective  draining,  as  v/ell  as  defective 
potting.  Thus  the  water  which  is  prevented  from  pass- 
ing off  freely  occupies  every  crevice,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  the  natural  atmosphere,  the  great  and  essen- 
tial aliment  of  vegetable  structure.  Plants,  therefore, 
cannot  long  eiiat  in  health  unless  these  principles  are 
embodied  in  the  practical  operation  of  potting.  So  neces- 
sary and  important  are  they,  that  the  commonest 
plant  under  our  care  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
right  application  of  these  simple  but  all-important  consi- 
derations, which  when  rightly  understood  and  closely  ad- 
hered to,  will  do  much  to  regenerate  the  whole  system 
of  plant-growing.  The  unnatural  position  of  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  in  the  first  place — and  our  complete  ignorance,  or 
diaregard  of  this  fact,  without  corresponding  efforts  to 
ovcrcofwe  the  difficulties  which  this  position  naturally 
creates — has  entailed  upon  the  mere  machine  in  the 
shape  of  a  gardener  all  those  evils  which  stare  him  in  the 
face  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  to  no  purpose. 
Verily,  unless  it  be  personal  violence,  or  the  loss  of  his 
situation,  that  may  rouse  his  energies  or  lift  his  eyelids, 
nothing  else  will.  Happily,  these  strictures  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  vast  number  of  my  brother  gardeners,  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  inquiry,  and  who 
tarry  not  by  the  way-side,  but  have  trimmed  their  lamps 
and  buckled  on  their  armour,  determined  to  go  on  con- 
quering and  to  conquer. — Duro.  [We  recommend 
these  remarks  to  the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  of  Chelsea,  and  we  hope  he  will  profit  by 
thern.] 


REMARKS  ON  FORCING  FLOWERS,  &c. 

The  immense  accession  of  new  plants  of  late  years, 
and  the  increased  desire  to  have  winter  or  forced  flowers, 
has  had  a  tendency  to  cram  to  suffocation  ihe  shelves  of 
hothouses  in  many  establishments,  especially  those  of 
second  or  third- rate  character.  Hence,  the  shelves  of 
the  Vinery  and  Peach-house  are  frequently  occupied  with 
things  foreign  to  the  original  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

One  part  of  my  object  in  making  the  following  remarks 
is  to  endeavour  to  recommend  some  comparatively  inex- 
pensive forcing-pits,  to  help  out  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment in  common  cases,  and  to  obviate,  in  some  degree, 
the  necessity  of  the  cramming  system  before  alluded  to. 
Before  describing  the  pits,  however,  I  will  just  allude  to 
the  vast  difference  in  habitude  in  some  of  the  things 
which  are  at  present  the  subjects  of  forcing.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  one  class,  the  maturative  process  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  of  rest :  such  are  the  Moss  and  Provins 
Roses,  the  Persian  Lilac,  the  de^duous  American  Azaleas, 
together  with  the  Vine,  the  Peach,  and  the  Fig  ;  and 
amongst  herbaceous  things,  Rhubarb,  Chicory,  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcint^  bulbs,  &c. 

Another  class  adapted  for  winter  forcing  take  no  rest 
unless  it  be  forced  upon  them,  but  rise  progressively 
through  the  maturative  process  into  complete  develop- 
ment, as  the  Camellia,  the  Indian  Azaleas,  the  Cine- 
raria, the  Neapolitan  Violet,  the  Chinese  Primrose,  and, 
I  am  induced  to  add,  the  Pink  ;  also  ths various  hybrid 
Roses  adapted  for  winter  flowering. 

It  is  plain,   then,   upon  the  assumption  of  these  two 
broad    classes,   that  a  very   different  autumn   treatment 
becomes  necessary,  to  Hay  nothing  of  that  of  the  springy 
and  summer  previous. 

Now,  one  portion  of  those  which  require  perfect  rest, 
will  force  as  well  (through,  at  least,  one  portion  of  their 
progress),  in  darkness  as  in  light.  Botrom-heac,  several 
degrees  in  advance  of  the  atmospheric,  is  the  great 
desideratum. 

A  linn  of  low  brick  pits,  with  their  surface  about  3 
feet  above  the  ground,  level  at  back,  and  having  a  rather 
sharp  inclinstiou  to  the  front,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  width,  ■ 
and  posseseing  a  steady  and  permanent  bottom-heat  of 
from  75'^  to  80*^,  with  good  roof  covering,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  houses  in  general. 

About  the  mode  of  heating  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
offer  an  opinion,  whilst  the  case  oPTank  versus  Ferment- 
ing  Matter  is  pending.  I  may,  however,  say  that  dung 
and  leaves  at  bottom  (sweated  previously),  and  tan  aC 
top,  for  a  plunging  material,  would,  with  good  manage- 
ment, carry  out  the  purpose.  However,  if  this  material 
is  adopted,  hot  linings  or  surface  piping  would  be  ne- 
cessary ;  whereas,  with  a  well-contrived  tank  bottom- 
heat  such  filthy  messes  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  lady  proprie'ress  her«elf  might  inspect  the  processes 
within  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  as  well  as  immunity 
from  dirt.  This  line  of  pits  might  be  divided  in  the 
centre — one  half  to  have  wooden  shutters  and  the  other 
half  to  be  glazed.  The  opaque  roof  would  be  available 
for  forcing  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Chicory,  Mushrooms, 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  for  plunging  some  of  the 
deciduous  tribes  in,  tlirough  the  earli<rr  period  of  their 
progress.  Amongst  other  occupants  of  the  dark  pits,  I 
would  mention  the  forcing  bulbs.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  best  policy  with  these  is  to  get  an  ad- 
vance of  root  before  exciting  the  leaf:  to  accomplish 
this,  darkness  is  necessary,  together  with  a  bottom-heat 
of  from  10°  to  15"  in  advance  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Beaton  has  made  some  remarks  in  the  Ca- 
lendar bearing  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  gardeners  being  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  forcing  their  fiowei's  in  early  Vineries 
and  Peach-houses,  in  all  which  cases  a  compromise  takes 
place,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  when  properly  , 
analysed,  is  anything  but  economy.  He  advocates  the 
plan  of  a  range  of  pits  in  two  divisions,  specially  for 
flower-forcing. 

With  regard  to  that  clasB  of  plants  in  which  1  conceive 
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the  maturative  process  runs  into  perfect  development  of 
blossom  without  rest,  the  other  and  glazed  division  would 
be  found  of  great  use  ;  many  plants  belonging  to  this 
class  are  driven  into  a  state  of  rest,  through  the  want 
of  proper  places,  in  the  autumn.  The  Azalea  indica,  by 
this  starving  treatment,  becomes  almost  deciduous ; 
whereas  if  kept  in  a  warm  or  comfortable  atmosphere,  it 
goes  on  steadily  towards  blooming,  and  retains  a  healthy 
foliage.  The  Camellia  is  similar,  no  decided  rest  being 
required,  as  I  have  proved  for  years,  having  at  the  time 
I  write  a  house  of  these  which  is,  and  will  be,  a  blaze  of 
beauty  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Anne  Boleyne  Pink  is,  as  I  imagine,  another 
instance  of  this  class :  its  capability  of  flowering  at 
almost  any  period  is  well  known,  provided  it  has  a 
powerful  action  of  root ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  those 
plants  which  are  "spiring"  for  bloom  in  flower-pots, 
and  of  great  strength,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed when  we  have  the  light  of  autumn  to  assist  us. 

The  Eranthemum  pulchellum  also  is  a  lovely  thing  if 
well  flowered  ;  and,  there  being  few  blue  flowers  through 
the  winter,  it  becomes  doubly  desirable.  Some  persons 
cannot  flower  this  plant  until  the  spring ;  and  why  ? 
because  their  plants  are  overpotted,  and  kept  in  a  stale 
of  constant' excitement.  This  plant  for  autumn  Uower- 
ing  should  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  February,  or  the 
old  plants  should  be  disrooted  and  their  tops  reduced 
about  that  time;  they  should  be  grown  freely,  and 
shifted  for  the  last  time  by  midsummer,  so  as  to  become 
pot-bound  by  the  beginning  of  September  ;  at  which 
period,  if  they  are  taken  from  a  warm  house  and  placed 
in  a  cooler  and  dryer  one,  kept  rather  dry  at  root,  and 
exposed  to  light,  they  will  soon  exchange  the  growirtg 
principle  for  the  blossoming  one ;  and  the  moment  the 
blossom  buds  peep  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  they 
should  be  introduced  to  a  sweet  moist  heat,  and  be  fed 
with  liquid  manure. 

Flower-forcing  is  capable,  in  my  opinion,  of  greater 
extension  in  point  of  eligible  subjects,  than  many 
imagine ;  and  vvhen  the  tank  system  is  perfectly  under- 
stood in  all  its  bearings,  I  have  no  doubt  that  flower- 
forcing  will  rapidly  progress Robert  Erringion. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Plant  Training.  —  In  addition  to  the  remarks  of 
"  Duro  "  on  potting  (p.  35),  I  wish  to  observe  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  pruning,  training,  stopping,  &c., 
is  also  necessary  ;  and  unless  this  grand  requisite  is  well 
attended  to,  with  many  of  our  most  beautiful  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  good  potting  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  useless,  and  our  expectations  defeated.  It 
is  notorious  to  see  how  much  this  is  neglected  ;  nothing 
more  is  thought  necessary  after  potting  a  plant  but  to 
give  it  air  and  water,  and  consequently,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  a  valuable  plant  becomes  a 
tall,  naked,  unsightly  object,  having  a  few  thinly-scat- 
tered flowers  on  the  extremities  of  its  branches.  How 
soon,  for  instance,  will  the  beautiful  Epacris  nivalis  and 
impressa,  6:c.,  grow  unsightly  if  not  carefully  pruned! 
By  taking  out  all  the  strong  shoots  and  shortening  the 
middle-sized  ones,  the  numerous  smaller  branches  thus 
gather  strength,  the  plant  gradually  becomes  a  handsome 
shapely  bush,  and  every  shoot,  even  the  very  smallest, 
often  flowers  abundantly  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
pot.  By  this  means  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  also  pro- 
longed for  years,  and  they  always  look  young  and  vigo- 
rous. There  is  no  tribe  of  plants  that  requires  or  better 
deserves  attention  in  this  respect  than  Heaths.  When  a 
young  Heath  has  become  well  established  in  a  thumb- 
pot,  and  has  grown  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  inches,  it 
should  then  be  stopped,  and  the  succeeding  shoots,  when 
of  a  certain  length,  should  also  be  again  stopped,  and  so 
on  continually  until  the  plant  becomes  handsome  and 
bushy.  When  arrived  at  a  flowering  state  some  kinds 
require  to  be  pruned  by  the  knife  instead  of  by  stopping: 
those  of  an  upright  habit,  such  as  colorans,  Boweii,  and 
mammosa,  which  throw  up  strong  flowering  shoots  from 
amongst  numerous  smaller  ones  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  plant,  should  have  these  strong  shoots,  when  the 
flowers  are  decaying,  and  the  plant  beginning  to  grow, 
cut  clean  out ;  this  will  not  only  preserve  the  specimen 
low  and  bushy,  and  increase  its  diameter,  but  also  cause 
it  to  double  and  even  treble  the  number  of  flowering 
shoots  every  season.  Again,  other  sorts  that  are  shy  in 
producing  small  shoots  near  the  bottom  of  the  plant, 
such  as  Vestita,  should  be  carefully  stopped,  in  order  to 
make  the  plants  produce  five  or  sis  shoots.  When  these 
have  reached  the  length  of  7  or  8  inches  peg  them  down 
horizontally  and  at  regular  distances  round  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  and  stop  them  at  the  same  time.  By  follow- 
ing up  this  plan  with  strong-growing  kinds,  the  plants 
will  form  low,  spreading,  beautiful  specimens,  and  will 
flower  much  more  profusely  than  when  they  are  allowed 
to  run  to  "  leg,"  as  is  generally  the  case.  The 
slender-growing  kinds  will  require  little  pruning  or 
bending — stopping  occasionally  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  them.  The  above  observations  will  give  an  idea  how 
many  other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  having  a 
tendency  to  run  up  naked  may  be  treated.  Bend  down 
shy  branching  kinds  and  stop  them,  or  shorten  others  ; 
if  plants  are  well  potted  and  kept  in  vigorous  health, 
they  will  bear  almost  any  sort  of  pruning,  and  may  be 
easily  brought  into  any  form  or  shape  that  may  be  re- 
quired ;  and  this,  I  must  again  observe,  will  prolong  their 
health  and  vigour  for  at  least  double  the  time  that  they 
exist  under  the  "let  alone"  treatment  they  "generally 
receive. — R.  Reid,  Noble  Thorpe. 

Forest  Tree  Pruning. — I  have  been  prevented  from 
thanking  your  correspondent,  a  "  Norlander,"  for  his 
definition  of  "judicious  pruning,"  recommended  in  your 


Calendar,  in  a  late  Number.  It  will  not  surprise  your 
readers  that  I  should  entertain  a  strong  jealousy  of  that 
expression,  considering  the  use,  or  rather  misuse  that 
has  been  made  of  it.  The  "  Norlander's"  definition 
comes  very  near  my  views,  and  would  have  come  nearer 
had  he  left  out  the  recommendation  to  remove  the  lower 
tier  of  branches  ;  in  that  he  will  excuse  me  for  thinking 
he  errs.  The  writers  in  your  Calendar  stand  to  the  public 
in  the  light  of  weekly  and  authorised  instructors  ;  con- 
sequently the  import  of  the  terms  they  employ  shonld 
be  clearly  understood,  or  they  may  lead  (as  some  inter- 
pretation of  "judicious  pruning"  does)  to  serious  evils. 
Idare  sayMr.Mainwaring'sHop-poles  (seeGard.Cliron., 
Feb.  3)  are,  in  his  estimation,  very  "judiciously"pruned  ; 
but  would  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow  timber  follow  his 
example  ?  He  lives  iu  Western  Surrey,  a  district  where  I 
have  been  also,  and  no  part  of  the  county  affords  better 
examples  of  absurd  and  ruinous  management  of  growing 
woods.  It  would  require  a  little  volume  to  give  par- 
ticulars. All  I  can  say  is,  let  the  projirietors  look  to  it. 
—  Quercns. 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — In  a  late  Number  there  is  an 
article  on  Pruning  Forest-trees,  from  a  gentleman  of 
Farnham,  who  states  that  he  plants  the  Larch  Fir  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  purpose  of  Hop-poles,  and  that  he 
prunes  them  after  three  or  four  years'  growth  by  cutting 
off  their  lateral  shoots,  leaving  only  two  or  three  years  of 
the  upper  lateral  shoots.  Being  also  myself  a  planter  of 
Larch  for  the  same  purpose,  I  pursue  a  directly  opposite 
plan,  and  carefully  avoid  pruning  at  all ;  and  although  I 
have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  give  a  decided 
opinion,  still,  from  the  state  of  my  plantations,  I  think 
I  am  right  in  not  pruning  at  all ;  as  I  am  now  thinning 
out  some  of  only  six,  seven,  and  eight  years'  growth, 
which  produce  me  fine  Hop-poles — some  14  feet  poles, 
12  feet  do.,  and  10  feet  do.  ;  the  largest  poles  being 
always  produced  from  plantations  that  have  had  the 
least  number  planted  per  acre.  If  your  correspondent 
would  favour  me  by  answering  the  following  questions, 
it  might  help  to  decide  which  is  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable plan  : — 1.  What  number  of  I  arches  he  plants  per 
a'cre,  when  Larches  alone  are  planted  ?  2.  What  num- 
ber of  Larches  when  planted  with  other  coppice-wood  ? 
3.  At  what  age  he  cuts  the  Larch .'  4.  And  whether  he 
clears  the  ground  in  one  year,  or  keeps  drawing  them 
successive  years  .'  5.  And  what  number  of  Hop-poles 
he  has  cut  per  acre,  distinguishing  the  diff'erent  sizes, 
viz.,  IG  feet  poles,  14  feet  do.,  12  feet  do.,  and  10  feet 
do.  ?  Should  I  be  favoured  with  these  answers,  I  shall 
readily  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  me. — 
W.E. 

Propagation  by  Leaves. —  This  interesting  subject 
appears  to  have  been  studied  more  on  the  Continent  than 
with  us,  particularly  in  Germany;  and  as  we  are  begin- 
ning experiments,  it  would  save  time  and  trouble  if  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  facts  already  ascertained  in  that 
country.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  solicit 
such  inform-ation  from  correspondents  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Munich  ?  The  experiments  commenced  by  Mr, 
Lucas,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Munich,  in  1839,  must 
have  furnished  some  useful  data,  and  at  Vienna  matters 
have  been  accomplished  with  which  we  are  yet  puzzled. 
Lindley's  "  Theory  of  Horticulture"  was  lately  translated 
there  into  German,  and  the  translator  —  a  scientific 
gentleman — added  some  useful  notes  of  his  own  to  many 
of  the  paragraphs  (vol.  iii.  p.  398 )'.  Under  par.  78,  which 
refers  to  this  subject,  he  writes  :  "The  fine  leaflets  of  a 
pinnated  Rose-leaf  yield,  under  proper  cultivation,  iine 
little  plants."  Now,  with  tliis  "  proper  culture"  we 
are  not  yet  acquainted,  for  from  these  fine  leaflets  on  a 
common  petiole  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  one 
plant,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  From  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  I  conclude  that  almost  all  leaves  that  have 
suSicient  substance  in  them  to  allow  of  their  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  plant,  without  withering,  will  form 
callosities  on  their  petioles,  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  tender  cuttings.  But  the  degrees  of  e.\citability  in 
different  plants  is  such  that  the  callosity  of  some  leaves 
will  furnish  buds  in  a  week  or  two,  while  others  require 
months  to  do  this.  Others  again  take  years  before  they 
form  buds.  I  have  kept  Camellia  leaves,  having  large 
callosities,  during  four  years,  without  their  forming  bud 
and  I  have  read  of  leaves  which  did  not  pioduce  buds 
till  the  10th  and  even  12th  year.  Orange-leaves  with  me 
took  from  12  to  18  months,  and  some  even  longer,  before 
they  formed  buds.  I  have  ascertained  that  old  leaves 
will  form  buds  much  sooner  than  young  ones,  but  young 
leaves  will  form  a  callosity  in  less  time  than  old  leaves. 
Hence,  the  latter,  if  they  are  healthy,  are  best  in  cases 
that  require  a  long  time  to  make  buds  ;  the  petioles  of 
old  leaves,  like  all  soft  parts  of  a  tree,  are  more  charged 
with  the  organised  matter,  which  furnishes  buds,  than 
those  of  young  leaves,  and  hence  their  power  of  sooner 
forming  buds.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  in  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Magazine,"  proposed  a  very  curious  experiment 
to  be  tried  by  gardeners,  a  few  years  since,  which  might 
easily  be  tested.  He  inferred  that  if  the  callosities  formed 
by  two  allied  plants  could  be  made  to  mix  with  each  other 
when  being  foroicd,  that  a  bud  from  the  united  mass 
would  partake  of  the  habits  of  the  two  plants  which 
formed  the  callosity.  As  this  is  a  curious  problem  in 
vegetable  physiology,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  science 
to  oppose  it,  it  is  well  worth  trying. — D.  Beaton.  [We 
particularly  recommend  this  experiment.] 

Food  for  Pheasants. — Having  observed  for  years  that 
these  beautiful  birds  are  very  fond  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, I  have  often  thought  that  game  preservers  would 
do  well  in  cultivating  this  favourite  food  to  some  extent, 
on  headlaads  and  spare  corners  of  fields,  &c.,  near  pre- 
serves, for  winter  feeding.     Frost  does  not  iu  the  least 


injure  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  which  I 
have  frequently  seen  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  frosty  winter.  I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  small  and  refuse  now  lying  on  the  surtace,  that 
have  withstood  the  late  frosts  with  impunity.  This  root 
is  very  productive,  and  may  be  grown  on  almost  any 
soil  if  the  latter  has  been  previously  trenched  or  sub- 
soiled  ;  they  may  be  planted  whole,  or  the  large  tubers 
may  be  cut  similar  to  Potatoes.  I  prefer  the  middling- 
sized  tubers  planted  whole  in  February  or  March 
2  inches  in  depth.  The  rows  should  he  4  feet  apart  and 
the  tubers  2  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  My  sys- 
tem is  to  cut  the  dead  stalks  off  in  November,  and  to 
spread  a  few  leaves,  Fern,  or  other  rubbish  over  the 
roots  ;  then  I  lay  the  stalks  over  this  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  away.  This  covering  greatly  facilitates 
the  forking  out  the  tubers  in  frosty  weather,  and  prevents 
the  pheasants  from  scratching  them  out.  Trench  out  at 
this  season  what  roots  remain  on  the  ground,  manure  the 
latter  and  plant  it  again,  leaving  the  soil  in  2  feet  lidges, 
to  be  hereafter  forked  over  and  pulverised  ;  place  the 
tubers  between  the  two  spits  of  every  alternate  ridge ; 
thus  it  will  be  understood  that  the  ground  is  double  dug. 
Hoard  up  in  sand,  or  bury  the  best  tuber.i  in  earth,  that 
are  required  for  future  use,  and  throw  the  refuse  and 
small  into  a  plantation  where  pheasants  resort,  and  they 
will  soon  be  devoured  by  them.  V*'here  the  root  is 
grown  for  the  use  of  these  birds,  protect  some  as  above 
recommended,  to  fork  out  occasionally  when  the  ground 
is  locked  up  by  frost,  and  take  some  up  in  November 
to  go  to  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  ;  others 
could  be  left  for  the  pheasants  themselves  to  work  at, 
which  they  will  do  very  dexterously  in  open  weather. 
They  are  fondest  of  the  tubers  in  January,  February,  and 
the  two  first  v.-eeks  in  March.  I  have  never  observed 
game  of  any  kind  touch  a  leaf  or  stalk  of  these  plants  in 
the  growing  season,  and  they  could  be  grown  in  many  a 
corner  that  is  now  lying  waste  and  almost  useless. 
The  fruit  of  Leycesteria  formosa,  for  two  or  three  months 
in  autumn,  and  early  in  winter,  is  a  favourite  food  of 
this  bird.  The  plant  is  also  very  ornamental  during 
several  months  in  autumn,  when  loaded  with  beauti- 
ful long  racemes  of  blossoms,  succeeded  by  fruit  of 
various  sizes  and  colours,  for  which,  when  ripe,  I  have 
often  observed  pheasants  c^ost  industriously  seeking. 
This  plant,  on  account  of  the  berries  ripening  in  succes- 
sion, affords  food  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It 
is  a  very  suitable  plant  for  underwood  in  partly  shaded 
and  sheltered  situations ;  it  grows  most  luxuriantly 
amongst  leaf-mould  or  soft  porous  open  earth  of  any 
kind — making  abundance  of  shoots  as  free  as  a  Willow 
from  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  throwing  out  side  branches 
in  abundance,  all  of  which  produce  fruit  plentifully  ;  it 
may  be  increased  either  by  seeds,  cuttirgs,  or  layers. 
If  sown  or  struck  early  iu  heat,  and  potted  and  turned 
out  in  May,  after  having  been  gradually  hardened  off,  it 
will  grow  freely  and  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  fruit 
ia  the  same  autumn.  The  best  system -of  after  manage- 
ment is  to  head  them  quite  back'in  spring,  similar  to  the 
Willows  when  used  for  oziers,  to  two  or  three  eyes,  from 
which  they  will  again  put  forth  abundance  of  strong 
shoots  that  will  produce  fruit  in  great  abundance  in  the 
succeeding  autumn  ;  thus  in  two  or  three  years  in  favour- 
able situations  they  form  very  strong  stools. — James 
Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens, 

The  Yeiv.  —  When  I  sometime  ago  ventured  to 
assert  what  I  thought  (it  appears  in  my  ignorance) 
everybody  knew,  namely,  "that  any  animal  may  eat  the 
Yew  without  hurt,  from  the  tree  green  ;  and  that  it  is 
only  poisonous  when  withered,"  1  was  met  by  several 
accounts  of  death  having  ensued  when  the  foliage  was 
eaten  from  the  tree.  Since  that  time  1  have  continually 
observed  my  trees  eaten  by  horses  and  sheej),  and  I  now 
mention  it  again  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
and  request  them  to  esaiaine  those  brtncbes  which  are 
within  reach  of  cattle :  I  think  they  will  find  that  daring 
this  frost  they  have  been  regularly  browsed.  A  cottager 
near  me  told  me  a  few  days  since,  on  my  observing  her 
tree  eaten  all  round  by  her  cow,  "  that  the  Yew  never 
did  anything  any  harm  that  eat  it  olf  themselves,  but 
that  she  knew  the  greater  part  of  a  dairy  killed  by  the 
clippings  of  a  hedge  being  thrown  to  them."  Indeed  I 
can  find  no  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  when 
green  the  Y'ew  is  harmless  to  cattle,  when  withered — 
certain  death.  I  much  wish  some  correspondent  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is. —  W.  D.  F. 

Draining. — If  the  draining  of  land  was  not  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  gardening  community, 
I  should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  remarks  made  at  p.  21  ;  but  on  the  principle  that  a 
job  well  done  is  twice  done,  and  with  the  fact  before  me 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drain  land  too  well  for 
horticultural  purposes,  I  must  contend  that,  under  every 
circumstance,  any  system  of  close  drainage  must  be  pre- 
ferable to  distant  drains.  In  the  paragraph  referred  to, 
Mr.  Johnson  says  he  should  hesitate  in  differing  from 
me  if  he  had  not  other  authorities  equally  good,  and  re- 
peats his  statement,  that  "drains  24  feet  apart  having 
the  pipes  covered  with  clay,  are  sufficient  for  such  soils  as 
are  generally  chosen  for  gardens."  Now,  as  it  more 
frequently  happens,  especially  in  suburban  residences, 
that  we  have  to  make  the  soil  rather  than  find  it  made 
to  our  bands,  Mr.  J.'s  directions  fall  short  of  particu- 
larity, as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement : 
— The  grounds  at  this  place  are  divided  by  a  lake,  which 
extends  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  boundary.  Oa 
the  north  side  of  the  lake  the  subsoil  is  a  loose  sand,  pro- 
bably 20  feet  in  depth,  but  on  the  south  side  we  have  the 
London  clay  in  its  most  adhesive  character,  with,  on  aa 
average,  not  more  than  9  inches  of  soil  on  the  face  of  it. 
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On  this  soil  the  kitchen  garden  is  situated,  which,  up  to 
last  sutumn,  had  not  a  single  drain,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  whole  length  of  it ;  so  that,  in  winter,  the  ground 
was  ancle  deep  in  mud,  with  Tegetables  rotting  upon  it, 
while  afier  a  week's  dry  weather  in  summer,  it  was  so  hard 
as  to  require  a  mattock  to  break  the  surface  before  dig- 
ging it.  Now,  although  drains  at  24  feet  apart  might  be 
sufficient  on  the  sandy  subsoil,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
the  kitchen  garden  they  would  be  comparatively  useless; 
indeed,  so  certain  was  I  of  this,  that  ac  the  time  of  leav- 
ing ihe  spaces  for  the  drains — 14  feet  apart  when  putting 
in  the  ar.tumn  crops — it  was  my  intention  to  put  in  another 
drain  between  every  two,  if  I  found  those  already  made 
were  insufficient  to  drain  the  ground  thoroughly;  so  that, 
instend  <>(  their  being  24  feet  apart,  I  should  have  three 
drdins  in  that  space.  Between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  on 
the  l.fl.!i  February,  and  8  p.m.  on  the  20th.  the  quantity 
of  lain  "'l.ich  fell  here  was  59-lOOths  of  an  inch,  and  at 
that  ti'ue  I  had  rather  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground 
drained  with  inch  pipes  14  feet  apart  acd  2  feet  6  inches 
deep — ihe  pipes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  and 
with  about  4  inches  of  clean  rough  gravel  over  it.  For 
15  hours  after  the  rain  fei',  the  two  main  drain?,  formed 
of  3-:ach  p'pep,  were  dischc^rgingwater  at  full  bore,  and  for 
some  hours  after  this  they  were  running  slowly,  so  that,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  this  half  acre  of  ground,  close 
draine-J,  discharged  5000  gallons  of  water  in  20  hours. 
Ifc  is  f;iir,  I  think,  to  assume  that  Tvlr.  Johnson's  drains, 
covered  with  clay  on  this  soil,  would  have  been  at  least 
double  the  time,  or  40  hours,  in  dischargicg  the  same 
quar.iity  of  water  ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  continuous 
rain,  or  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  Mr.  Johnson's  method 
wos'.'d  be  little  better  than  no  drainage  at  all.  As  I  am 
an  advocate  for"  thorough-drainage,"  in  its  fullest  accep- 
tation, I  am  sure  that  a  few  extra  pounds  so  expended 
is  monpy  well  invested,  and  sure  to  be  returned  forty- 
fold.  While  on  the  subject,  I  may  state  on^  or  two 
improvements  which  we  have  effected  in  placing  the 
draining-tiles.  The  first  is,  instead  of  wasting  ticne 
in  clearing  and  levelling  the  bottom  of  the  drains 
with  the  spoon  or  clearing  tool,  the  men  are  directed 
to  remove  all  the  large  loose  pieces  as  they  take  out  the 
iast^  Sj'it,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  then  rammed 
with  a  round  piece  of  ash,  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  a  foot  long,  fined  on  the  end  of  a  strong  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  T.  This  tool  makes  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  also  forms  a  chan- 
nel into  which  the  round  pipes  fit  neatly  without  moving. 
Not  liking  to  see  the  dirty  and  uncomfortable  position 
in  which  the  men  were  placed,  in  putting  the  pipes  into 
tlie  drains  with  their  hands,  1  had  an  L  formed  piece  of 
iron  fixed  into  a  light  handle,  about  four  feet  long,  and 
with  this  a  man  will  pick  the  pipes  up  and  place  them  in 
the  drain  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  These  two  tools 
are  at  least  sixpence  a  day  in  a  poor  man's  pocket  in  the 
work  performed,  and  quite  as  much  gain  to  him  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  fhe  com- 
fort of  being  dry  throughout  the  day. —  (F.  P.  Ayres, 
Brmldands. 

Popular  Errors. — Tn  Lewis's  "  Negro  Life  in  the 
West  Indies  "  I  recently  met  with  the  following  passage  : 
— '•  Th^  Shaddock  contains  generally  32  seeds,  two  only 
of  which  reproduce  Shaddocks  ;  and  these  two  it  is  ioj- 
possible  to  distinguish.  The  rest  will  yield — some  sweet 
Oranges,  others  bitter  ones,  others  again  forbidden  fruit, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  varieties  of  the  Orange  ;  but,  until 
the  tiees  are  actually  in  bf'aring.  no  one  can  guess  what 
the  fruit  is  likely  to  prove."  May  I  venture  to  request 
your  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  An- 
other passage  appears  to  me  rather  problematical :  after 
speaking  of  three  kinds  of  Ca-rsava  from  which  tapioca 
is  prepared,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Cassava  poison  it 
procured  by  feroienting  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
roots,  until  a  small  worm  is  generated,  the  body  of  '.^hich 
worm  constitutes  the  poison,  a  very  small  portion  of 
which  proves  fatal.  Ke  further  speaks  of  an  arsenic 
Beau,  as  growing  in  Jamaica,  which  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover—  C.  A.  S.  [.\U  these  are  "  travellers'  taies,"  and 
have  no  more  truth  than  the  revelations  of  Murabo 
Jumbo,  or  the  plum-pudding  island  of  Munchausen.  It 
is  probably  true  that  Shaddock  seed  will  not  all  produce 
real  Shaddocks  ;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  seedlings  will 
diflFer  more  or  less,  and  even  very  much  from  their  parent. 
Bat  we  may  find  similar  examples  v>ithout  travelling  for 
tbem  to  the  West  Indies.  If  a  S  van's-egg  Pear  is  taken 
from  a  tree  in  a  Pear-orchard,  you  will  have  anything 
rather  than  Siran's-egg  Pears  from  its  seeds.] 

Gardeners'  Capes. — The  capes,  noticed  in  one  of  yonr 
former  Numbers  p.s  sold  at  3s.  Od.  each,  are  not  to  be 
fotind.  I  have  purchased  one  oil-skin  clo  k  (for  so  I 
may  term  ii)  at  7s.  6d. ;  but  I  prefer  the  Police  oil-skin 
capes,  as  thicker  and  stronger,  and  more  durable  ;  more- 
over, as  extending  down  below  the  hips,  and  fastening  in 
front.  I  ha-e  purchased  two  of  the  latter  at  8s.  each, 
of  a  person  who  contracts  for  eupplying  such  articles 
to  the  rural  Police.  These  will  last  for  several  years, 
and  may  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  have  the  var- 
nish and  paint  renewed.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the 
end,  they  will  be  found  more  expensive  than  a  more 
flimsy  and  cheaper  article,  while  the  protection  they 
aSacd  to  the  person  of  the  giirdener  in  riiny  or  snowy 
weather  is  most  effectual.  I  strongly  recommend  these 
Police  capes,  made  large  and  long,  to  your  readers. — 
S.  D.  Greys. 

The  Toad  not  born  of  Tadpoles. — "  E,."  is,  I  suspect, 
mjstaken  in  supposing  that  tosds  are  tadpoles  in  their 
youngest  state.  The  error  has  probably  arisen  from 
Stewart's  observation,  thi^t  '*  the  toad  is  fond  of 
woody,  shady,  and  obscure  situations ;  in  su'nraer  of 
stagnant  waters,"  for  I  believe  that  thoutands  of  fiogi 


are    taken    for    loads    during  the   summer    months,    as 
frogs,    male  and    female,    congregate    in    large    quanti- 
ties   in   stagnant    waters,    having    completely    changed 
their  colour,  and   resembliGg  toads  at  the  fir?t  glance. 
The  female  then  deposits  her  spawn,  which  soon  resem- 
bles  little    black    beads   on    worsted,   whilst   the   male, 
by   a   minute  observer,  may  be   seen   gliding  over  the 
spawn  as  soon  as  emitted  :  the  spawn  eventually  becomes 
tadpoles,  and  I  have  often  wondered  what  should  induce 
a  crane  to  visit  my  father's  pond,  well  knowing  that  no 
fishes  were  to  be  found  there,   the   pond  having  been 
thrown   out  on  the  previous  year.     I  satisfied  myself, 
however,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  on  the  bird  flying  away — 
and  it  visited  the  pond  daily — 1  found  thousands  of  tad- 
poles.    The  following   week  I  again  went  to  the  pond, 
I  but  only  a  few  of   the  latter  were  to  be  seen,  whilst  the 
bank  and  meadows  were  covered  with  little  frogs,  and 
:  there    is    no     mistaking     them    at    that    tender    age. 
I  I  have  a  great  partiality   for    toads  ;    and  during  the 
!  summer,  a  friend  and  myself  keep  tbem  in  the  Melon  and 
I  Cucumber-beds,     and    feed    them  regularly  every    day, 
i  giving  them  beetles,  and  other  insects  alive  (for  I  be- 
i  lie^e  they   ne^fr  tf-ke    anything  except  in    the  act   of 
;  moving),  .ind  I  liave  been  highly  amused  to    see   them 
;  come,  when  called,   and  take  the   food   instantaneously 
into  their  mouth  by  means  of  their  long  tongues,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a  glutinous  substance.  •  My  father's 
'  pond,  already  alluded  to,   is  the   nearest  stagnant  water 
,  to  his  house,  and   situated  about  500  yards  from  a  lawn, 
I  which  is  divided  from  the  field  by  a  7-feet  wall;  the  lawn 
measures  about  60  yards  ia  length,  at  the  top  of  which 
j  there  is  a  large  trap-door  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
;  gives  light  and  ventilation  to  an  underground  cellar,  5  ft. 
below.      Now,  every  year,   when  a  boy,  T  mischievously 
(with   the   rest  of  my  brothers)  destroyed  hundreds  of 
young  toads,   with   jugs  of  hot   water,  for  they  had  no 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  hole,  and  1  venture  to  assert 
they  were  only  a  little  brger  than  the  tadpoles.     Now, 
aJmittiog  that  the  little  toads  came  from  tadpoles  (which 
every  one  knows  are  little  black   things  with  long  tails, 
and  which  no  one  ever  saw  out  of  the  water,  unless  taken 
out),  these  tadpoles  must  have  travelled  (after  throwing 
off"  their  black  skin  and  tail)  500  yards  up  the  field,  scaled 
a  7-'eet  wail,   trudged  up  s  lawn,  and  jumped  down  the 
trap-door  of  the  cellar,   which  I   have  calculated  would 
take  them  a  season   to  do,   and  yet  on  their  arriving  at 
their  destination  they  were   only  a  little  larger  than  the 
tadpoles.    I  may  mention  that  on  removing  a  dung-heap 
(at  the  period  some  writers  say  toads  are  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds),  I  have  found    16  or  17  fine  old  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  little  ones  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  my 
little  finger  ;  and  on  the  season  advancing,  I  have  found 
tbem  of  a  very  small  size   congregated   together  under 
the  leaves  of  j.lants  in  the  garden.     If  I  am  in  error  I 
should  like  to  beset  right,  bu^.  I  must  have  much  stronger 
proof  than  I  have  already  had,  before  1  can  be  convinced 
that  toads  and  frogs  both  come  from  tadpoles. — B.  F. 
-  List  of  ihe  more  remarhable  Conifera  cultivated  in 
the  open  air  at  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Pinus  apulcensis 
ayacahuite 
Bankiiana,    13    feet 

high,  fine  specimen 
Erutia 

Conlteri,  15  I'eet 
exc-^isa 
filifolia 
Gerard  iana 
Kamiltoniana,  P.  Ca- 

sertont,  of  Tenore 
Hartwegi 
iDS'gnis,  14  ft.  high, 

4  years  planted 
Lambertiana 
leiopbylla 
Llaveana 
macrophylla 
Montezumffi 
monticola 
oocarpa 
oocarpoides 
patula 
Alassoniana 
Pithyus.i,  ihe  same 

as  P.  maritirr.a  of 

Lambert,  and  only 

a    variety    of    P. 

halepensis 
ponderosa,  9  feet 
pyrenaica  or  hispa- 


Pinus   pseudoitrobus,  4  ft. 

Russelliana 

Sabiniana,  9  feet 
Abies  Smitbiana,    or   Mo- 
rinda 

Menziesii 

Douglasii,  30  feet, 
from  which  we 
have  raised  100 
seedlings 

Deodara,  17  ft.high, 
14  ft.  diameter  of 
the  branches 

amabilis 

cephalonica 

grandis 

nobilis 

Pindrow 

Piusapo 

religiosa 

Webbiana 
Cupressus  Lamberti 

religiosa 

tburifera 

torulosa 
Juniperus  drupacea 

excelsa 

nana 

recurva 

tetragona 

flaccida 
Thuja  filiformis 


nica 
—  W.  Scott. 

Rabbits. — Suiely  "W.  D.  F."  does  not  consider  Ihe 
injury  that  young  fruit-trees  sustain  Oy  being  besmeared 
with  oil,  iScc,  independently  oi  the  filthy  state  in  which 
they  would  have  to  be  drawn  and  sent  to  customers. 
We  made  about  200  matches  and  stuck  theo>,  not  around 
single  plants,  but  all  around  Ihe  quarters,  &c.,  where  we 
had  suffered  most  iVora  rabbits.  This  occupied  three 
persons  about  2  hours,  and  the  result  was  as  mentioned 
at  p.  53  ;  this  quantity  of  matches  lerved  to  protect,  and 
to  do  so  until  this  hour,  something  more  than  IJ  acre 
of  young  fruit-trees,  quick,  &c.  from  b-ing  eaten. 
Should  any  one  doubt  this  simple,  and,  as  it  has  proved 
to  us,  certain  remedy,  let  them  try  it,  and  communicate 
the  results S.  &■  J.  DUlistone,  ^''tirseries,  Sturmere. 

Laurel  Leaves  Injurious  to  Cows. — The  account  Mr. 
Burgess  gives  us  (p.  71)  of  cows  eating  Liaurel  leaves 
wirliont  any  inconvenitnce  resulting  from  it,  whereas 
"J.J.  F."  (p.  54)  says  he  los;  a  co//  from  eating  tbem. 


makes  me  wish  to  ost  "  J.  J.  F."  whether  in  that  cass 
the  leaves  were  eaten  from  the  tree,  or  whether  they 
were  from  branches  that  had  been  cat  off  previously  ?  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Laurel  as  with  the 
Yew — cows,  sheep,  or  horses  will  eat  them  with  safety 
from  the  tree :  but  if  slightly  withered,  they  cause 
speedy  death. —  W.  D.  F. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Paris,  1845. — The  inconstancy  of  several  kinds  of-flo- 
rists'  flowers  is  proverbial,  particularly  the  Dahlia,  Car.- 
nation,  Picotee,  Tulip,  and  Camellia  ;  but  cone,  perhaps, 
has  caused  so  much  vexation  both  to  buyer  and  seller  as 
the  Dahlia;  nevertheless,  no  flower  has  attained  so  much 
popularity  or  been  cultivated  with  greater  enthusiasm 
and  success.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  improvement 
in  this  flower,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossibls  to  rer 
cognise  Antagonist,  Cleopatra,  Essex  Bride,  Mar- 
chioness of  Ormonde,  Lady  Antrobus,  Admiral  Stopford, 
Beauty  of  England,  or  Oakley's  Surprise,  as  descendants 
from  the  ^tar-shaped  Pinnata  and  Crocea,  which  were 
introduced  about  the  year  180O;  but  although  the  sinjle 
purple  and  yellow  Dahlias  of  that  day  h.ive  been  changed 
into  colours  far  more  brilliant,  and  of  almost  evary  tint, 
and  although  an  ideal  form  of  symmetry  has  been  all 
but  obtained,  as  in  Heyae's  Standard  of  Perfection,  yet 
one  thing  still  remains  to  be  accoinplished,  viz.,  the 
fixing  of  colour  in  those  usually  called  *' fancy"  varieties. 
This  has  hitherto  bafiled  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced cultivators.  Why  purple  flowers  with  white  tips 
should  be  inconstant,  and  white  fl.jwers  with  purple  tips- 
remain  constant,  has  alike  puzzled  the  botanist  and  flo- 
rist ;  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  the  cause,  or  have  been 
able  to  suggest  a  certain  remedy.  Some  attribute  it  to 
richness  of  soil,  but  proof  is  not  wanting  that  it  occurs 
very  often  upon  the  poorest  lands — even  upon  sand  and 
gravel ;  others  suppose  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  humid 
atmosphere  :  but  although  these  may  be,  and,  no  doubt, 
are  accessories,  it  must,  I  think,  be-  obvious  that  they 
are  not  the  primary  cause.  Last  season  was  particularly 
dry  in  England,  yet  these  varieties  were  there  found  in 
almost  every  locality  out  of  character.  In  Paris,  where 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  summer  and  autumn  usually- 
dry  and  hot,  there  is  as  great  an  uncertainty  as  in  the 
comparatively  daccp  atmosphere  of  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land ;  one  season  they  may  be  f-een  true,  the  next  sells. . 
Sometimes  a  plant  will  produce  only  two  or  three  good 
flowers,  at  other  times  one  branch  will  be  found  bearing 
variegated  flowers ;  others  will  come  constant  here, 
but  bad  elsewhere;  in  fact,  so  uncertain  is  the  whole 
race  of  tipped  flowers,  that  not  one  single  variety  can, 
with  anycertainty,  be  guaranteed  to  keep  its  colour.  Many 
of  them  are  said  to  be  constant,  but  that  has  only  refer- 
eace  'o  some  particular  locality.  The  self-sasie  kind 
has  been  found  totally  different  elsewhere  ;  for  instance, 
Oakley's  Surprise,  Modc^ta,  La  Lionne,  and  Ee-auty  of 
England  are  of  this  number.  In  1843,  I  planted  four 
Oakley's  Surprise  upon  a  saudy  soil,  and  very  near  to 
each  other ;  one  was  regularly  and  beautifully  lipped, 
another  partly  so  ;  but  the  two  others  weie  entirely 
purple,  and  one  of  them  constantly  single.  I  have  seen 
Modesta  always  good  in  some  gardens ;  with  me  it  is 
always  of  one  colour.  In  the  Potager  of  Versailles 
were  nine  plants  of  La  Lionne,  without  a  single  false 
petal ;  while  in  oher  places  the  flower  came  a  dingy  red.- 
A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  grafted  Be-itty  of  England  at 
one  of  the  Paris  markets,  in  June,  1S43  ;  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  flower  of  that  class  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  continued  so  throughout  the  season.  To  preserve 
the  strain  he  took  several  cuttings ;  three  of  these  he 
planted  last  spring,  and  only  one  of  them  produced 
tipped  flowers,  and  those  were  very  inferior  to  the  grafted 
plant.  But  there  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  fancy  Dahlias,  which  is  quite,  if  not  more 
singular  than  variation  of  colour  :  I  mean  the  complete 
difference  which  is  often  observable  in  the  size  and  form 
of  petal  of  a  tipped  flower  and  a  self  of  the  same  variety^ 
and  not  unfreqnently  upon  the  same  plant.  I  noticed 
this  for  the  first  time  about  four  years  since  in 
Modesta,  and  more  latterly  with  Nihil,  Surprise, 
Striata  rosea,  Esmeralda,  and  others ;  so  great  was 
the  alteration,  that  no  one  could  know  them  to  ba  the 
same  sorts,  e3ceptfr0':ri  their  foliage  and  habit  of  growths 
Striata  rosea,  when  true,  is  of  a  delicate  light  rose, 
beautifully  pencilled  with  crimson,  and  of  a  tolerably 
good  form.  I  bloomed  two  plants  last  season  ;  one  had 
the  troe  form  and  ground  colour,  but  was  never  pen- 
cilled, the  other  was  entirely  crimson  with  miserably  long 
petals.  Beauty  of  Eiigkind,  when  true,  is  a  compact  and 
well-formed  flower  ;  when  a  self,  it  has  long  guttery  pe- 
tals. Nihil,  when  in  character,  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
Oi  the  tribe;  but  when  othen^ise,  a  worse-formed 
Dahlia  cannot  be  found.  I  remeicbcr  seeing  another 
French  Dahlia,  Le  Lion  ;  when  a  seedling  it  was  all  but 
first-rate  ia  shape,  and  for  regularity  of  colour  could  not 
be  surpassed  ;  the  second  year,  out  of  ten  plants  one  only 
came  true  to  form  and  colour,  the  others  were  mostly 
single,  with  here  and  there  a  branch  producing  tipped 
flowers.  I  could,  if  neressary,  give  many  other  instances 
of  their  sporting  nature,  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said 
to  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  view,  if  pos- 
sible, of  suggesting  a  remedy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  may  be  accelerated  by  richness  of  soil  and 
pruning  ;  on  the  other  bund,  I  believe  it  is  in  some  degree 
prevented  by  planting  pieces  of  old  roots  instead  of 
yearly  cuttings;  it  is  true  the  flowers  witl  not  be  so  large, 
but  certainly  much  earlier,  very  fbundant,  and  more 
constant :  a  still  bet'er  plan  is  to  flower  pieces  of  roots 
in  12  or  16  sized  pots,  plunged  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  ;  but  it  is  best  of  a!!  (at  least  such  is  the  opinioc, 
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of.  Frv-nch  florist"^)  to  gruf't  ail  tipped  vHiieties;  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  vealk  tlirough  tiie  Paris  inaricets  in 
J^.ine,  Julv,  an-i  August,  witiiout  being  stru'/k  with  tlif 
iiUinbwi'  and  beauty  of*  Taney  DaliliHS  ;  you  may  see  luui- 
dreds  of  plants,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  with 
blooms  as  regularly  tipp-'d  hb  you  could  possibly  desire. 


?S£bt'Etos. 

A  Treattse  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-Apple, 
By  George  Iilills.     12ino.     Smi'h. 

Those  who  are  carious  to  know  how  Mr.  Mills  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  tliose  eni;rmou3  Pine-apples  vtIiicIi 
escited  so  much  sensation  in  London  some  months  since, 
iliave  now  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  themsrWes  ;  fo?- 
here  we  have  his  own  account  of  bis  operations.  He 
describea  Iiow  liis  pits  and  houses  are  constructed,  and 
by  what  means  tliey  are  hea'ed  ;  what  precautions  he 
observes  in  watering,  steaming,  and  ventilating;  in  what 
soil  he  grows  his  plants ;  and  the  method  pursued  for 
propagating. 

There  is  no  mfstery  here — no  preposterous  mixtures 
of  all  itianner  of  ut'meutionable  substances  called  a 
compost — no  crotcl.etty  schemes  for  rendering  the  build- 
ings dear  or  unmanHgenble^no  ignorant  recommenda- 
tion of  operations  to  which  reason  in  the  first  instance, 
and  expeiience  afterwards,  are  alike  opposed.  The 
foundation  of  the  nuihor's  success  is  common  sense. 
He  keeps  his  soil  perfectly  open  and  well  drained  ;  his 
roots  are  preserved  by  this  me^ns  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  he  does  not  cra.nap  them  in  flower-pots,  and  he 
takes  especial  care  that  they  are  not  paralysed  by  acci- 
dental checks.  These  are  his  great  rules  of  conduct. 
They  apply  to  other  plan's  as  much  as  to  Pines,  and 
•can  never  be  violated  with  impunity. 

For  the  details  of  Mr.  jMilli's  management,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itsslf. 

~iN  E  W~PLA  N  rsT 
LiLiuM  Thomsonianom.  Dr.  Thomson's  Li'iy  {Half 
liardij  bulb).     liiliccffi.      He.xandria  Monogynia. — This 
opened  its   sweet-scented   flowers   with    Messrs.   Lnd- 
d  ges,  in  a  greenhouse  in  .\pril,  1844.     It  is  a  native  ot 
Mnssooree,    one   of  !he   northern  provinces  of  British 
India.     It  wa-^   first   seen    by  ibe  people  employed   by 
Dr.  Wallich,  who  regarded  it  as  a  Lily.    Professor  Rojle 
afterwards  referred  it  to  Fritillaria  ;  but  its  floral  leaves 
have   not    the    honey-pore    which    is    essential   to    that 
genus.      In    fact,  it   is  far  too   near  in  structure  to  the 
common  white  Lily,  to  allow  of  its   being  distinguished 
generically.       Its    delicate    rose-coloured   flowers    offer, 
however,  a   very   marked  featuie  of  distinction.     It  re- 
quires the  saiY.e  kind  of  treatment  and  soil  as  Tigridias. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  incre»sed  by  dividing  the  bulbs 
or  by  seeds.     The   seeds  should  be  sown  when  ripe,  in 
pans  filled  with  light   sandy  loam   and  leaf-mould,  and 
pliced  in   a   cold  pit  or  frame,  and   kept   rather  dry  at 
first  ;  afterwards   they  should  be  rather  freely  supplied 
during    the    growing    season.     The  young  plants  should 
not  be  removed  from    the    seed   pan   before  the  second 
Siason,  and  then  io   a  growing  state.     Seedling   plants 
grow  slowly,  and  take  some  years  before  they  bloom.   It 
has  thus  been  raised  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. — Botanical  Register. 
LucuLiA.  PiNCiANA.    Mr,  Pince's  Luculia.     {Green- 
house shrub),  Cinchonacese.    Pentandria  Monogynia. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  most  fragrant  plants 
that  it  has   been   our  lot  to   publish.      Much  deserved 
praise  hns    been    bestowed   upon    the    L.    gratissima  ; 
but  it  may  be  ssid,  without  diminishing  aught  from  that 
species,  ibat  the  present  far  excels  it,    no  less  in  the 
size  and  delicacy  of  its  flowers,  than  in  their  powerful, 
yet  agreeable  fragrance.     As  a  species,  too,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  that  just  mentioned — the  only  hitherto  de 
scribed  one  of  the  genus.     In  stature  and  general  as;  ect 
the  two  appear  to  accord;  but  the  present  has  broader 
and  shor:er  leaves,  with  much  more  compact  nerves,  and 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  has  five  pairs  of  prominent  tu- 
bercles—one pair  at  the  sinus  of  each  lob.    It  was  raised 
from    seed    received  from  Nepal,    by  Mr.  Pince,  at  his 
nursery,  Exeter,  nnd  is  cultivated  in  tbe  greenhouse. — 
Botanical  Magazine, 
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S.F.  Pnel/>s,Esq.,  Warminster,  Wiltshire. — The  gar- 
dens here  are  about  4  acres  in  extent,  forming  an  irre- 
gular square.  The  position  of  the  greenhouses,  &c., 
differs  generally  from  that  in  similar  establishments : 
they  are  built  to  suit  the  primary  objects  of  cultivation, 
and  to  admit  almost  as  much  variety,  in  regard  to 
structure  and  design,  as  the  character  and  habits  ol 
plants  naturally  require.  The  first  house  which  I 
entered  was  a  st.  ve  for  miscellaneous  plants,  30  feet  in 
length,  and  15  in  width.  It  was  placed  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  mansion  (to  the  righ'),  and  was  entered 
by  a  vesiibulc.  On  the  back-wall  of  this  bouse  was  a 
remarkably  vigorous  plant  of  Passiflora  Kerniesina, 
whose  branches  were  trained  towards  the  roof  and  sus- 
pended by  supports  and  thus  the  plant  vtas  enabled  to 
unfold  its  rich  star-like  crimson  blossoms  in  elegant  fes- 
toons to  the  ground.  Entering  the  stove,  the  first  object 
that  attracted  at;ention  was  that  prince  of  climbers, 
Bignot.ia  venusta  :  it  was  planted  in  a  border  (on  the 
ground-level)  against  the  hack- wall,  and  was  trained 
triwards  the  roof  over  a  curved  trsUis,  where  it  cotered  a 
space  of  two  I'ghts  with  its  densely-interwoven  branches 
and  gorgeous  racemes  of  rich  orange  blossoms.  A 
ttleraidy  correct  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  native  gran- 
dfur  of  this  magnificent  plant,  when  I  state,  that  the 
specimen  in  question  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  voof  of  \.Vn  house  !     Amongst  Ihe  collection,  was  in 


bloom  Araicia  Zygomeris,  with  racemes  of  large,  yellow, 
pea-shaped  flowers  ;  several   specimens  of  LucuIia  gra- 
tissima,  Schweiggeria  pauciflora  (the  Violet-tree),  ann 
several  other  fine  plants.     The  second  hou-e  occupied  y 
parallel  posit'on  to  tlie  last,   on  the  left  of  the  mansion. 
It    was  chiefly   used    as    a   conservatory    for   specimei 
plants  in  pots.     The  pit  on  the  ground-level  was  occu- 
pied with   large  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons,  in  fron 
of  which  were  ranged  alternately  specimens  of  Heaths, 
that  were  principally  of  a   pyramidal    form  ;    amongs 
these  were    in    flower  two  noble    plants    of    hyemalis, 
nearly  3  feet  in  height ;  also  Bowieanaand  in'ermedia,  the 
elegant  snow-white  blossoms  of  which  cnntrasted  well 
with  the  daik  foliage  of  the  Camellias.     On  the  back- 
wallwas  a  specimen  of  Bignonia  jasminoides,  extending 
about  20  feet  in  length  ;  and  here  also  Bignonia  Cherere, 
the  finest  of  the  genus,  was  covering  a  space  of  nearly 
24  square  yards.     On  Ihe  east   side  was  a  specimen  o' 
Wistaria  sinensis,  extending  about  40  yards  ia  length, 
and  covering  in  all  1(J0  square  yards.     A  third  house — 
a  greeni'Oase — was   filled   with   lofty  specimens  in  the 
centre  ;  it  was  of  a  hexagonal  form,  having  a  span-roo' 
looking  to  the  west,   with   a  central  elevatum  of  nearly 
20  feet,  and  upright   lights  on  the  east  side   10  feet  in 
height.     The  plants  in  the  centre  stand  on  the  g'ound- 
level,  and  a  semicircular  platform  of  stone  affords  con- 
venience for  keeping  specimens  of  intermediate  size.     In 
this  compartment    v;ere    Erica    Linnasoides,   forming  a 
pyramid  of  uniform  and  perfect  growth,  9  feet  in  height; 
Chorozema  varium,  10  feet  in  height,  and  15  fe;t  in  c'r- 
cumference  ;  Bossizea  linifulia,   10  feet  in  height ;  toge- 
ther with    fine    specimens    of  Thibaudia    setigera,    and 
T.  glabrata,  Polyspora  axillaris,  and  several  Heaths.    The 
front  upright  lights  are  10  feet  in  height,  having  a  divi- 
sion in  the  middle  ;  air  is  admitted  by  sliding  the  lower 
divis'oa  upw.^rds,  and  the  upper  one  downwards,  thus 
permitting  a  free  circnla'ion  throughout  the  whole  house. 
A  fifth  house  which  I  entered  was  a  general  greenhouse 
for  select  specimen  plants  :  it  had  a  span-roof,  with  the 
principal  front  looking    to    the  east  ;  it    was  40  feet  in 
length,  and  21  in  width,  with  a  central  elevation  of  lb 
feet.      The    centre    is    occupied   wi^h    admirably-grown 
plants    ranged  upon  the   ground-level    in   two  divisions, 
with  a  path  up  the  middle.     Amongst  these  were  Andro- 
meda o^alifulia,  said  to  be  tbe  only  flowering  specimen 
in  the  kingdom,   12  feet  in   height;    Epacds    pnngens, 
from  12  to  14  feet  in  circumference  ;    E.  grandiflora,  15 
feet   in    circuoiference,    growing   in  a  wooden   bos  22 
inches  square  ;  Azalea  phoenicta,   12  feet  in  hsi^ht  ;    a 
variety  of  A.  indica,   9   feet  in  height,  and  uniform  in 
growth.       On  the  east  side,  some  fioelj-grown   Heath; 
were  placed  alternately   with   other  plants  ;  amongst  tbe 
Heaths,    Ewerana  superba  was   7   feet  in  height ;,  co- 
lorans  verna,  9   feet;    and  nigricans,  7  feet.      Upon  the 
front  platform,  whicli  was  stone,    3  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter,    were   a  number  of    Erica  ventricosa    superba, 
trained  about  2  feet  in  height  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  and, 
amongst  others,  were  vigoi-ous  plants  of  E.  Hendersonii, 
Rollisotii,  and  magnifica,  the  latter  nearly  5    feet   in  cir- 
cumference.     Tbe  west  side  of   this   house  is  a  wall  of 
9  feet  in  height ;  against  this  are  Camellias,  which  were 
growing  in  a  border  of  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  2^  feet 
in  depth,  of   which   12  inches,  composed  of  brickbats, 
forms  a  bottom-drainage,  over  which  is  a  sub-drainage  of 
Moss.     The  Camell'as  are  in  the  highest  possible  health. 
C.  papaveracea   has  matured  growths  3  feet  in  length 
during  last  season.      Each   alternate  space  between  the 
Camellias  is    occupied    with    select  greenhouse  plants, 
among   which  were   Ho^ea    Celsi  and    purpurea,    &c., 
growing  very  luxuriantly.      A  fifth  bouse  was  a  lean  to 
Orchidaceous    bouse,     having    a    S.S.E.    aspect.     The 
facings  of  the  east  end  wall,  and  also  the  back  elevation, 
are  artificial  rockwork,  between  the  interstices  and  cavi- 
ties of  wh'cb  were  grown  many  species  of  this  interesting 
tribe  ;  and  in  this  situation  ihey  appeared  to  thrive.       1 
was  informed  tliat  on  tbe  most  elevated  part  of  tbe  back 
wall  Renantheracoccinea  had  successively  bloomed.     An 
iEschynanthus  was  also  quite  at  home  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion.    The  centre  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  an  ascend- 
ing stage  of  stone  steps,  on  which  were  many  cxcellently- 
groH'n  specimens,  amongst  which  were    Cattleya  crispa 
in    fine    flower;      Nepenthes    distillatoria,    14    feet  in 
height,  with  pitchers  of  from  9  to  12  inches  in  lengiii.    A 
sixih  hoGse,  a  greenhouse  and  conservatory,   was  semi- 
circular in  form,  having  a  central  elevation  of  from  15  to 
IS  feet,  and  measuring  25   feet  in  diameter;  the  upright 
front  lights,  3  feet  in  height,  were  suspended  by  hinges 
on  the   upper  frame-work,  and   admitted  air  by    being 
forced  outwards.      In    this  house  was  a   miscellaneous 
collection  of  well-grown  plants.     Pines  are  also  success- 
fully   cultivated  at    this    place,  some  Queens   attaining 
5  lbs.  in  weight.      They  are  grown  in  wooden  boxes  of 
18  inches  square,  placed  on  fermenting  matter  of  two- 
year  old    leaves.     The  fruiting    Pinery,    a    span-roofed 
structure,  is  40  feet  in  length,  the  main  roof  inclining  to 
the  south.     The  principal  advantages  favourable  to   the 
growth  of  plants  in  this  establishment  are — 1st.  A  more 
than  usual  elevation  of  the  front  upright  lights  in  each 
structure,  thus  admitting    a  greater  intensity  of   light, 
heat,  &c.,  as  the  primary  agencies  of  vegetation,  and  a 
corresponding  ventilation  as  a  modifying  power.      2dly. 
K.  due  elevation  of  the  platforms,  which   in  no  case  are 
lower  than  the  mean  access  of  side  lights. —  W.  W. 

Clisthydon  lie.torij,  the  Residence  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Hut/she. — A.t  this  place  there  is  now  growing  a  fine 
plant  of  Musa  Cavendishii,  which  is  showing  fruit.  The 
spike  is  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  not  more  than 
100  fruit  are  yet  visible.  It  is  presumed  that,  when  the 
spike  is   fully  expanded,  it  will   produce  at   leist  twice 


leaves  to  the  so  1  is  9  (t.  ;  the  ^irth  of  the  trunk  at  the 
soil  is  26  in. ;  the  same  at  3  ft.  in  heiiiht  is  24  in. ;  and 
at  the  smallest  iiart  of  the  trunk  it  is  20^  in. ;  one  of  tt.e 
leaves  is  5  ft.  3j  in.  in  length,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  in  breailih  ; 
'he  hngth  of  the  fan  part  of  the  leaf  is  4  ft.  G.^  inche.-t. 
It  is  growing  on  a  tank,  a  descr-ption  of  which  is  given 
at  p.  460,  184.3.  The  plant  "as  placed  in  the  stove  on 
the  4th  of  April  last,  and  its  roots  occupy  a  space  abou? 
3  ft.  square  and  18  in.  in  depth.     The  only  soil  employed 


was  decayed  tan  ;  it  has  received  an  abundance  of  water 
(3  or  4  gallons  a  day),  with  much  guano,  besides  Ii;nia 
manure.  When  first  placed  in  the  house,  its  largest 
girth  did  not  exceed  11  or  12  inches.  It  seems  vcrjf 
fond  o*"  moisture  ;  in  fact,  during  the  summer  months  jt 
WHS  deluged  w  th  water,  and  its  growth  was  very  rapid^, 
[Will  any  one  say  if  they  are  aware  of  a  larger  specimen 
being  grown  in  England  ?] 

EaRATUM— In  the^novice  of  brooklands  in  the  "GardenMemn- 
ranUa,"  at  p.  fl7,  for  pcut  read  tan. 


Miscellaneous. 

Dumb   Dogs. — In    coming  from   Sechelles  hither  we 
touched  at  Ju:<n  de  Nova,  where  I  bad  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  for  the  first  time  an  is'and  of  purely  coral  lor,, 
mation.     It  is  of  a  liorse-shoe  shape,  tibout   twenty-one 
miles  long,  and    from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
b'O^d,   w;th   extensive  reefs  around  it   aboundi' g  with 
turile.      Dogs   of  different   kinds  have  been  left  there 
from  time  to  time,  and  finding  abundance  of  food  io  thK 
turrle-eggs,  young  turtle,  and  sea-fowl,  have  multiplied 
prodigiously,  so  th:it  there  are   now  some  tbousar-ds  of 
them.     I  can  testify  from  personal  observation  that  they 
dfiuk  salt  water,  and  they  hove  entirely  lost  the  facultg 
of  barking.    Some  of  them  which  have  been  in  captivity 
several  months  had   not    yet  lost  their  wild  looks  and 
hibits,  nor  had  they  any  inclination  for  the  company  of 
other  dogs,  nor  dd   they  acquire   their  voice.     You  may 
ppihaps  have  heard  of  this  before;  if  so,  my  notice  will 
confirm    your  knowledge  ;    if  not,  I  hope  the  facts,  as 
being  of  my  own  ocular   demonstration,  will  prove  in- 
t-resting.     On  the  island    tbe   dogs  congregate  in  vast 
packs,  and  catch  sea-birds  with  as  much  address  as  foxe.s 
conid    display.     Ttiey  dig  np   the  turtle-eggs   and   fre- 
quently quatrel  over  their  booty.     The  greater  part  of 
them  droop  their  tails  like  wolves,  but  many  carry  them 
curled    over   their    backs.     They    appear   to    consist  of 
spaniel,   terrier,    Newfoundland   and   hound,  in  various 
degrees  of  mixture,  and  are  of  all  colours  except  pure 
white  or  brindled. — Letter  dated  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
from  G,  Clarke,  Esq.,  to  Professor  Bell,  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History, 

The  Silkworm. — The  eggs  of  the  silkworm  should  be 
kept  during  winter  and  spring  in  a  dry  place,  but  not 
warm,  or  ttiey  may  possibly  be  hatched  too  soon.  When 
hatched,  the  young  worms  must  be  fed  at  first  tipon 
young  Lettuce  leaves,  a-34  lifted  on  them  one  at  a  time 
with  a  pin.  Lettuce  leaves  are  the  best  substitute  for 
those  of  the  Mulberry  ;  but  the  lat'er  should  soon  be 
given  to  them,  for  if  they  are  kept  wb'illy  on  Lettuoe 
leaves  they  will  never  produce  much  or  good  silk.  They 
should  have  fresh  leaves  three  or  four  times  every  day  ; 
tbe  leaves  of  the  Mulberry  may  be  kept  fresh  by  being 
laid  flat  in  an  earthern  jar,  and  pressed  down  by  some 
weight ;  the  jar  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  or  burie  1 
in  the  ground.  When  silkworms  begin  to  put  forth 
threads  of  silk  from  their  mouths,  put  tbem  into  a  paper 
cone,  about  the  s'ze  of  a  wine  alass,  and  pin  this  up  to 
the  wall  or  wainscot,  or  to  a  line.  About  eight  days 
after  the  worm  has  spun  it3  ball  of  silk,  when  you  caa 
hear  the  chrysalis  r.itile  in  Ihe  inside  by  shaking  the 
cone,  beoia  to  wind  off  the  silk  on  a  reel  having  four  Or 
more  rollers  on  spokes,  and  made  to  turn  with  a  handle. 
It  takes  about  10  cocoons  to  make  a  thread  sufficien'ly 
thick  for  winding;  put  these  all  into  warm  water,  19  at 
a  time,  and  stir  them  about  until  you  get  hold  of  an  end 
from  each,  and  so  wind  the  thread  froro  all  together, 
keeping  up  the  same  number,  10,  always.  When  you 
come  to  the  chrysalis,  take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  paper  to 
dry.  In  about  a  month  it  will  trmstorm  itselt  info 
a  molh,  lay  eggs,  and  die.  It  takes  2800  worms  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  silk. 

Bees. 

Beehires. — When  I  mentioned,  (p.  872,  1844)  th".t 
collateral bee-boxesoughtto  beabout  1ft.  square,  1  meant 
outside  measure.  But  with  regard  to  their  proper  g'ze 
much  depends  on  the  district  in  which  they  are  us  d. 
Dr.  Bevan  recommends  boxes  to  be  *'  10^-  inches  clear 
in  every  way."  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton  says,  they 
*'  must  .each  be  about  11  clear  inches  on  the  inside  ind 
9  inches  in  height,"  and  observes  that  "in  very  gi  od 
honey  countries  Ihey  may  be  made  a  little  larger." 
There  is  little  difi'erence  in  those  dimensions,  but  a  good 
deal  between  them  and  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  4th  insr.,  viz.,  that  "  the  side  boxes 
may  be  7  inches  square,  outside  measure,  and  6  inches 
in  depth."  Such  a  size  may  do  for  end  boxes  in  some 
districts,  but  not  of  course  for  centre  ones  ;  hut  boxes 
are  best  to  be  all  of  an  equal  height  and  width,  other- 
wise the  three  boxes  will  not  fit  nicely  together.  The 
dimensions  which  I  gave  were  from  Nutt's  collateral 
hive,  and  if  they  are  adopted  the  partitions  might  be 
moveable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  end  bnx.'S 
according  to  the  strength  of  tie  bees  and  the  seat'on. 
As  it  requires  pretty  nearly  the  same  degree  of  h-^a':  to 
enable  bees  to  construct  cells  as  it  does  to  mature  meir 
brood,  I  expect  that  it  will  be  found  that  a  thermometer 
is  almost  a  useless  appendage  to  a  beehive.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  is  from  a  writer  who  follows  Nntt  : — "  Let 
the  middle  box  be  as  hct  as  the  bees  choose  to  make  it  : 


that  number.     The  ex'reme  height  from    the  top  of  the  I  side  boxes  should  be  ventilated  when  the  thermometer  ia 
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at   70°,   not    before."      The  best  bar-hives  are  made 
of  straw,  and  according  to  Bevan  should  be  13}  inches 
in  diatoeter  at  top,  and  should  taper  gradually  down- 
wards to  12^-  inches.     This  will  admit  of  eight  bars, 
which  should  be  half-an-inch  in  thickness,  and  1^  inch 
in  width.     The  bars  of  wood  are  placed  parallel,  north 
and  south,  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  on  which  there  is  a 
wooden  hoop  having  a  rabbet  to  receive  them.     A  small 
piece  of  fresh  comb  ought  to  be  fixed  on  two  or  three  of 
the  centre  bars,  as  decoy  combs,  otherwise  the  bees  may 
depart  from  their  common  rule,  and  place  the  combs  the 
reverse  way.     By  the  ^issistance  of  a  lighted  candle  the 
Gombs  may  be  made  to  stick  readily  to  the  bars  ;  on 
each  of  which  there  might  be  a  knob,  or  something  by 
which  to  draw  them   up.     The  hive  should  be  covered 
with    a  lid   of  straw   fitted     close  to   its     sides,   and 
there  ought  to  be  an  exterior  band  or  two  on  the  top 
for  the   lid  to  rest  upon,  and  to   give  to  the  whole  a 
more  finished  appearance.     The  precise  width  and  the 
space  between  the  bars  must  be  attended  to,  especially  in 
the  centre  ones,  and  if  there  is  room  to  spare  give  it  to 
the  side  bars,  for  they  are  considered  to  contain  honey- 
combs whose  cells   are  often  of  an  unequal  depth.     The 
honey  is  obtained  by  removing  the  bars,  to  each  of  which 
a  comb  is  attached  :  the  middle  of  a  warm  day  is  the 
best  time  for  the  operation.     Huish  claims  the  invention 
of  this  hive,  but  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  speaks 
much  for  their  knowledge  of  bees,  for  no  other  hive  can 
be  so  readily  inspected  by  the  removal  of  each  comb. 
It  is  recorded  that   this  Grecian  hive  is   still  in  com- 
mon  use  amongst  the  monks  of  Hymettus. —  Jf. 

Answers. — Sub. — Borage  affords  bees  much  honey, 
and  likewise  Pollen. —  li^ 


a  subject  not  only  fraught  with  interest  to  the  arboriculturist 
but  to  the  landed  coramuoitj'  at  large,  for  there  is  nothing  we 
are  assured  can  be  done  at  so  trivial  an  expense  which  will  so 
soon  yield  a  twofold  profit  upon  the  outlay.— f. 
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Feb.    7— Frosty ;  uniformlj'  ovorcaH  ;  clewr  and  froBty  at  night 

—  8-Calm  and  frosty;   uniformly  ovcrca»t;  frosty 

—  9— Ramarkablydry  air;  clear  and  frosty  ;  fine  with  Bun  ;  overcast ;  anow 
10— Overcast;  snowing  throughout ;  drifting  snow  at  night 

—  11-Sharp  frost;  snow  about  3  ini-hes  deep;  bright  sun;  very  intense 

frost  at  night,  the  therm,  falling  towards  morning  35' below  frefzing 

—  IS— InteiJse  frost,  £8"  below  freezing  at  8  a  M.;  dry  air,  with  bright  sun; 

clear ;  frosty 

—  IS— Overcast;  snowing  at  noon  ;  sleet  and  rain  ;  slight  frost  at  night 
There  have  been  but  thi  ee  instances  in  ihe  present  c»nturv  of  the  thermo- 
meter falling  below  zero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London— Feb.  9,  1E16,  5"; 
Jan.  19,  1838,   4*°;  and  the  llth  inst.,  3". 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  13^  deg.  below  the  average. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswlck  dnrinr  the  last  lOyeara,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Feb.  22,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  20th, 
and  21st,  1841 —  erm,  56" :  and  the  lowest  on  20th  1836  and  1843 — therm.  19=. 


CA.LENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tkf>  finsuin^  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSt;,  CONSERVATORIES.  &c. 
Solar  influence  is  now  beginning- to  have  its  effect  on  many 
easily  excited  plants.  These  must  be  attended  to,  either  by  in- 
creasing: the  size  of  the  pots,  or  by  turning:  the  plants  out 
entirely,  reducing  the  balls,  and  placing-  them  in  bottom-heat. 
This  remark  will  apply  to  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &c.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  think  of  general  potting. 

Gcrajiiurn-Jiouse. — Let  the  temperature  by  night  he  55°,  and 
even  6o^  will  not  be  injurious  for  those  specimens  that  are  re- 
quired to  bloom  in  May.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  let 
them  have  plenty  of  room  individually,  and  give  abundance  of 
air  during-  tbe  day  on  all  favourable  <'pportunities,  and  attend 
to  the  training  the  moment  this  is  required.  Plants,  like  ani- 
mals, when  arrived  at  maturity,  exhibit  very  strikingly  the 
marks  of  bad  training;  therefore,  as  this  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  good  gardening.  Ift  it  bs  well  done,  and  to  do  it  well 
yoo  must  begin  earl//.  Calceolarias  will  now  be  making  -way  j 
increase  the  size  of  the  pots,  keep  the  plants  close  by  night, 
and  give  air  freely  by  day.  See  that  tbe  green-fly  does  not 
make  its  appearance  amongst  theraj  if  he  does,  smoke  him  out 
immediately  by  repeated  moderate  doses,  or  your  bloom  is 
ruined.—^. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  quantity  of  snow  which  bas  fallen  having  stopped  all  out- 
door work  follow  tbe  directions  given  in  last  week's  Calendar  : 
make  brooms,  break  crocks,  wash  pnts,  &c.,  &c.,  during  the 
time  the  snow  remains  ;  and  prepare  for  other  operations  after 
the  thaw.  Pits  a7id  Fra77ies. — Uncover  every  day  as  early  as 
possible,  and  give  air,  if  the  sun  shines  on  the  lights;  water,  if 
necessary,  in  the  morninj?,  and  shut  np  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Continue  potting  off  irom  store  pots,  and  shift  any  plants  that 
require  it. — B.      ,  « 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  ^'C. 
P/nenes.— Continue  shifting  these  at  favourable  opportunities 
where  it  is  requisite,  and  in  cases  where  disrooting  has  been 
rendered  imperative  by  a  sour  state  of  the  soil,  the  plants  so 
treated  may  have  a  slight  sh-ading  for  an  hour  or  two  on  sunny 
days  ;  in  fact,  give  tliera  the  same  treatment  as  cuttinga.  Be 
verj' liberal  in  the  use  of  water  in  nre-heated  structures,  re- 
membering that  the  more  severe  the  weather,  the  greater  is 
the  necessity  for  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
with  a  circulation  of  air  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the 
dry  heat.  PeacA-Aoy^e.— Cleanliness  is  everything  with  the 
Peach;  therefore  fumigate  frequently.  Batter  the  back  of 
the  leaves  with  the  syringe  every  afternoon  about  3  o'clock,  and 
raise  a  genial  steam  before  S  o'clock  each  morning.  Thin  out 
the  fruit  progressively,  and  let  all  stopping  and  disbudding  be 
done  in  a  slowly  progressive  way ;  in  fact,  disbud,  &c.  a  little 
every  day.  A  sudden  and  heavy  disbudding  stagnates  the 
vital  powers  of  the  tree,  and  is  most  injurious.  Vineries. 
— Insure  a  sweet  moist  atmosphere  to  those  swelling;  if 
abundance  of  water  is  thrown  about  the  floors,  &c.  the  moment 
they  become  dry,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  the  syringe. 
Avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  but  preserve  a  free  circulation  ;  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  setting  the  front  sashes  ajar,  and  giv- 
ing no  air  to  the  back  liglits.  Keep  a  warm,  lively,  and  dry 
atmosphere  to  those  in  blossom.  Cher r?/- house.  —  When  in 
blossom  keep  the  temperature  at  from  60''  to  65°  by  day, 
■with  abundance  of  air,  but  free  f.--om  draught.  In  very  bright 
sunshine  shade  slightly  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Fi.!?--Aou5(?.— Increase  your  heat  with  increase  of  light, 
and  proceed  as  before  recommended.  Make  succession  Mush- 
room beds  ;  continue  to  introduce  successions  of  Kidney  Beans, 
Strawberries,  &c. ;  the  latter  want  more  air  than  is  commonly 
given,  when  in  blossom;  they  enjoy  65°  max.,  with  a  little 
advance  in  sunshine.— Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Whilst  severe  wearher  and  snow  continues  little  can  be  done 
out  of  doors;  and  for  some  time  after  t!ie  thaw  takes  place 
little  can  be  done  with  the  ground.  There  ore  whatever  can  be 
done  in-doors  which  would  otherwise  occupy  time  in  good 
-weather,  should  be  now  accomplislied.  Shreds  should  never 
be  cut  in  fine  weather;  and  nails  to  be  used  in  summer  will 
then  be  better  to  handle,  if  prepared  now  with  linseedoil,  in 
the  manner  lately  recommended.  Keep  the  walks  cleared  from 
snow,  as  by  so  doin?  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  tear  up  when 
the  thaw  comes.  Kitchen  Gurt/ew. —Seeils  should  be  arranged 
fio  as  to  be  readily  taken  out  wlien  required  to  be  sown  ;  and  it 
may  prevent  disappointment  if  a  few  of  each  are  counted  and 
sown  in  small  pots,  placed  in  heat,  to  test  their  goodness,  it  is 
important  that  the  same  kind  o)  crop  should  not  be  grown  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  ground,  especially  where  trenching  and 
manuring  is  defective.  The  principal  shifting  crops  may  be 
thus  arranged:—].  Peas,  Beans,  and  Kidney-Beans ;  2,  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Turnips,  Radishes;  3.  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Celery  :  Beet  m«y  be  also  included  ;  4.  Onions,  Leeks, 
Garlick  and  Shallots;  5.  Spinach;  6.  Potatoes,  Jerusalem 
Artichokes;  7.  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Lettuces.  Neither  Peas, 
Beans,  nor  Kidney-beans,  should  be  sown  where  either  of  these 
crops  have  occupied  the  ground  in  the  preceding  season;  and 
so  of  all  other  crops  included  under  the  respective  numbers. — E. 
VL- ARBORICULTURE. 
During  the  present  staf  e  of  the  weather  little  more  can  be  said 
tban  to  reiterate  the  directions  before  given,  as  circumstances 
may  occur  j  but,  above  all,  we  would  recommend  drainage  as 


N'oiicei  to  Correspondents. 

AcniMEN'ES  —  Salopian  —  Keep  your    roots   of   these  in    dry 

sand,  away  from  frost,  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  them. 

Cotton  wool  is  the  worst   of  all  things  to  keep  them  in.  J 

Andover — Your  bulbs  of  longifiora  should  be  started 

in  a  warm  Cucumber  frame  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
If  you  have  no  stove  the  plants  may  be  removed  after  they 
have  formed  a  few  leaves  to  a  warm  greenhouse. t 
AsH—S  P— The  Weeping  Ash  will  flourish  far  better  in  rich, 
moist,  but  not  wet  land,  than  on  a  clialky  upland,  do  what 
you  will  to  assist  it.  The  refuse  of  your  henhouse  is  guano 
of  the  best  quality.  Mix  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk 
of  soil,  and  apply  it  to  anything  that  wants  manure.  It  will 
make  a  capital  liquid. 
Ash  Trees— D  il/'L— Arsenic  will  kill  trees  as  well  as  men. 
In  April  make  a  few  incisions  near  the  root  through  the  bark 
down  to  the  wood  ;  introduce  some  of  this  agent,  bind  up  the 
wound,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Nature, 
Books— ^  R  C — We  are  unable  to  answer  your  inquiries  as  to 
the  probability  of  alterations  in  the  works  named.  The  "  Se- 
cond Additional  Supplement"  is  the  last  we  have  seen  of 
Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus."  You  shall  have  the  inform- 
ation on  Annuals  long  before  the  season  for  sowing  has  ar- 
rived. We  thank  you  for  the  hint.  There  is  no  periodical 
worth  naming,  exclusively  on  hardy  plants.  The  "Bota- 
nical   Magazine"  and     the   "  Botanical    Register"    contain 

plants  of  all  kinds. C  TT'^C— You  will  see  that  we  next  week 

commence  atranslatiou  of  Neumann's  work. 
Capes — An  Inquirer — We  are  unable  to  answer  your  inquiry  as 
to  where  Gardeners'  Capes  can  bs  bought.    The  makers  of 
them  should  advertise  them. 
Figs— Ficociilturus — We  are  not  aware  that  any  separate  trea- 
tise has  been  puhlished  on  the  management  of  the  Fig  under 
glass.  Ycu  will  find  good  directious  in  last  year's  *'  Calendar 
of  Operations. "11 
FovxTAiNs—Hibernicits — As  your  supply  of  water  is  unlimited 
we  would  advise  the  adjutage  pipe  to  be  of  the  same  bcre  as 
the  conducting  one,   and  to  terminate  with    a  flange,  upon 
which  a  conical  nozzle  should  be  affixed  of  about  5  inches  in 
lengtl),  tapering  from  1^  to  A  inch  bore:  this  would  assuredly 
cause  less  friction  than  having  a  shoulder,  as  in  No.  2.    A 
temporary  diameter  for  the  vase  should  first  be  tried,  but  we 
should  calculate  upon  4  feet  as  a  likely  size  to  produce  a 
grand  effect. F 
Fruit  Trees— TG— We  agree  with  you  that  there  would  bean 
advantage  in  publishing  statements  respecting  the  fitness  of 
certain  fruits  for  particular  localities,  if  u-e  could  be  certain 
that  the  varieties  spoken  of  wei-e  correctly  named;  but  that  is 
so  far  from  bL'ing  the  case  that  such  statements  would  mislead 
much  more  than  they  would  instruct. 
Gloxinias—^  i— These,   when  they   begin  to  show  flower, 
require  to  be  grown  in   a  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  a  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  66°  by  night  and  70°  by  day.     The 
want  of  heat  is  probably  the   cause  of  failure  in  your  case. 
A  temperature  of  46°  is  too  cold  for  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora 
and  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.    For  the  treatment  of  Luculia 
gratissima  see  p.  S3  § 
Grapes— Voiiw^-  G — The  Fox  Grape  is  so  called  because  of  its 
taste,  which  resembles  a   Sweetwater  Grape  that  has  been 
packed  up  in  a  fox's  skin.    It  is  the  Vitis  vulpina,  a  distinct 
species,  and  worthless. 
Greenhouse  climbkhs— ,4  P— The  following  are  handsome, 
viz.,  Tecoma  jasraincides,  blush;  Mimosa  marginata,  jiink  • 
Kenncdya  Marryattre,  scarlet;  Mandevilla  suavolens, 'white- 
and  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  purple.     Plants  will  not  suc- 
ceed well  if  their  roots  are  paved  over  with  flagstones. § 
Guano— P  P— You  should  steep  l  lb.  of  guano  in  two  gallons 
of  soapsuds,  acd  use  the  clear  liquid,  after  it  has  settled.   The 
iron  will  do  no  harm.     Use  sulphate  of  iron  {see  p.  555, 1344) 
to  sweeten  your  o^her  mixture.    Dahlias  next  week. 
Harhv    Plants— £— The   following   will  suit  your   purpose, 
viz.,    Andromeda    floribunda,    Daphne    Cneorum,    Epigeea 
repens,  Kalmia  glauca.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  R.  da- 
vuricum.    R.   chamaecistus,    Berberis   erapetriiolia,    B.   glu- 
macea,  Polygala  cbamaebuxus,  Menziesia  polifolia  albn,  and 
Erica  Mediterranea.^ 
Heaths- JP— You  will  find  a  list  at  p.  S36,  1844.    We  really 

cannot  repeat  such  information  continually. 
Heating — WS — We  presume  that  your  pipes  have  air  in 
them.  Something  is  wrong,  but  what,  can  only  be  determined 
by  actual  examination.  Is  there  no  bend  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to 
form  a  convexity  somewhere  ? 
Insects— -4  W  G  P— It  seems  probable,  from  the  twigs  trans, 
mitted,  that  there  are  different  insects  attacking  your  plant : 
and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannotsuggest  any  better  remedies 
than  those  already  recommended.  R W  D—Your  observa- 
tions upon  the  Geometric  Spiders  could  not  be  well  discussed 
in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle;  tbey  are  better  adapted  to  the 
Philosophical  Magazine.  But  we  may  recommend  to  your 
perusal  the  I3th  chap,  of  Kirbyand  Spence'slnt.  to  Ent.,  6:h 
edit,,  where  you  will  find  all  that  is  known  regarding  their 
habits,  &c.,  up  to  the  present  time.  P.—/  W  T— Tobacco- 
water,  soft  soap,  and  nux  vomica  will  not  injure  the  stem  and' 
branches  of  your  Fig-tree  infested  with  scale  ;  but  the  brood 
under  the  latter  is  not  easily  destroyed  ;  and  the  safest  and 
most  certain  plan  is  to  displace  the  scales  mechanically  with 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  ivory.  Then  wash  ;  and  afterwards 
keep  watch,  in  case  the  pest  again  make  its  appearance.  U 


Lawn— ^  Villager—You  cannot  have  anything  better  than 
Crested  Dog's-tail,  Hard  Fescue,  Meadow  Poa,  and  White 
Clover.  If  they  are  too  expensive  you  may  use  Rye-grass  as 
well ;  but  take  care  it  is  not  mixed  with  Cock's-foot. 
Manure— ^4  Sufi— Ail  kinds  of  urine  require  to  be  mixed  with 
some  water,  and  to  undergo  the  putrid  fermentation  before 
they  acquire  their  most  powerful  action  ;  but  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  water  is  far  too  much  ;  three  times  would  be 
ample.  If  you  wish  to  turn  urine  to  the  best  account,  steep 
guano  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  a  handful  to  a  gallon.  There 
is  no  fluid  manure  like  it.  If  you  over-manure  your  Pelar- 
goniums, they  will  run  to  wood  and  leaf  inste^-d  of  flowering. 
—4  Norlander  —  Wood  ashes  are  excellent  manure  for 
all  plants,  Vines  included.  You  are  not  very  likely  to  apply 
them  too  abundantly.  But  the  state  of  the  Vine  border  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  manure  it  receives. 
Measures— Quemi— The  sieve  used  in  Covent-garden  contains 
about  5  gallons,  or  when  heaped,  7  gallons.  There  is  also 
what  is  called  a  bushel  sieve.  Punnets  are  of  various  dimen- 
sions ;  those  for  Seakale  are  8  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  7i  at 
bottom,  and  2  inches  in  depth.  For  Radishes,  to  hold  6  hands, 
or  small  handfuls,  8  inches  in  width,  and  from  4  to  I  inch  in 
depth;  and  to  hold  12  hands  the  width  is  9  inches.  Mush- 
room punnets  are  about  the  same  depth  as  the  preceding,  and 
7  inches  in  width. || 
Melons— H  S— The  seed  of  your  Melon  from  Affghanistan  has 
the  appearance  of  being  that  of  a  Water-Melon,  the  vari- 
eties of  which  are  not  esteemed  in  this  country.  U 
MicaoscoPES— P  J— You  had  better  consult  some  microscopical 
friend.  It  is  impossible  to  leil  you  how  to  use  your  inatra- 
ment,  but  easy  to  shoiv  you.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bad  one. 
Under  all  circumstances,  much  experience  is  required. 
Names  OF  Fruits— LoMg-A^oM— Your  Apple  is  probably  a  local 

variety,  unnamed.  || K"L— Easter  Beurie.H 

Names  OF  Plants— P—Epidendrum  odoratissimum. J  CC 

—  1.    One.    Cavcndishianum;    2.    Kot  sent;    3.    Maxillaria 

Lyonii ;  4.  Brasavolavenosa. G  T-F- Onc.like  bicallosum, 

but  new;  One,  unknown  ;  Epid.chloranthum.    These  were 
smashed  to  pieces  by  the  post-office,  so  much  that  we  can 

hardly  recognise  a  feature  in  them.    Thanks. W  Pass— 

Lycaste   gigantea J  Y— It  is  true  Linum   trigynum. 

P  GP— Populus  caudicans,   or  the  Ontario  Poplar. ^ Im- 

paliens—1,  Podocarpus  macrophylla;  2,  Bursaria  spinosa?^ 
3,  Myrsine  Africana?.    Plants  out  of  flower  cannot  be  often 
named  with  certainty.-^  P  /—No  such, parcel  has  reached  us. 
Peach-houses— ^^n^ne/Z-These  should  have  gutters  in  front, 
although  rain  falling  trom  the  sashes  on  the  border  would  not 
occasion  the  death  of  tbe  trees  planted  inside  the  house. 
You  do  not  state  that  they  are  dead;  but  they  cannot  exist 
long,  circuh3stanced  as  you  represent  them.    The  border  is 
perhaps  too  full  of  manure,  or  it  may  contain  some  other 
noxious  substance.    Extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture  will 
occasion  gumming.  | 
Pears.— The  Pear  which  Van  Mous  named  Beurre  Spence,  and 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  Pears,  is  not  known 
to  be  distinct.   Many  other  good  varieties  have  been  S-eceived 
under  the  above  name  ;  but  the  Ne  plus  Meuris  has  not.  The 
Beurr6  Spence  was  described  as  an  autumn  fruit. || 
Portland  Vase— £  J/— Much  obliged  for  your  offer,  but  we 
have  no  room.    We  had  forgotten  your  question ;  it  shall  be 
answered  next  week. 
Railways— So  many  correspondents  have  written  to  us  request- 
ing that  the  prices  of  the  principal  railway  shares  should  be 
given,  that  we  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
commencir:g  the  return  next  week. 
Seeds  of  Evergreens— C  G  JiT— These  are  to  be  purchased  of 
some   nurserymen    or    seedsmen;    no  one  else  sells  them: 
apply  to  the  nearest.    If  you  do  not  succeed  you  will  have  to 
collect  them  yourself. 
Slugs— Hoj'iensis— Woollen  netting  will  do  you  no  good.    If 
you  will  wait  till  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  bring  the 
slugs  to  the  surface,  and  will  then  give  them  a  sprinkling  of 
weak,  clear  gas-water  about  dusk  in  a  moist  evening,  and  at 
daybreak   the   following    morning,  you  will    probably  see 
nothing  more  of  them.    If  you  do  you  must  repeat  tbe  dose* 
Early   and  late  in  the  day  are  the  times  when  they  come  to 
tbe  surface.     If    this  is  done  before  the  leaves   are   above-- 
ground  no  harm  will  come  to  the  plants.    Use  a  watering-pot 
with  a  coarse  rose. 
S-mall  Birds— T  P— We  have  already  stated  that  this  discus- 
sion is  for  the  present  closed. 
Stovi;  CLi-MBERS— .4  P— Procurc  the  following,  viz.,  Passiflora 
kermesina,  crimson;    Allamauda  cathartica,   yellow;    Ma- 
nettia  bicolor,  scarlet  and  yellow;  Ipomcea  Horsfallise,  red; 
and  Combretura  purpureum,  scarlet. § 
Trellises— .4  P— Imn  -wires    beiog  cheapest   are  generally 
used   for   training  Vines  and  creepers  on.     If  they  are  well 
painted  they  will  not  rust.    Wires  in  Vineries  are  fixed  to  the 
ratters  by  iron  stays  S  or  9  inches  in  length,  but  the  position 
in  which  tbey  should  be  placed  depends  upon  the  system  on 
which  the  Vines  are  to  be  trained  ;  if  spurred,  3  wires  will  be 
required  for  each  rafter,  at  about  6  inches  apart ;  if  not,  they 
may    be   placed  horizontally  at  18  inches   or  2  feet    apart. 
Sashes  ought  always  to  move  upon  castors. § 
"WovKDSi—Waterkouse. — If  you  are  Mr.  P  P  K,  we  gave  a  full 
answer  to  your  inquiry  tbe  day  we  received  it.     (See   p.  24.) 
If  you  are  not  that  gentleman,  we  never  received  your  letter. 
Yews— ^  P  C— Yes ;    if  the  trench  is  opened  now  you  may- 
remove  the  trees  next  November. 
YuccAs—Original  S— Next  week. 

Misc— F~A  gof'd  dressing  of  soot  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt — say  1  cwt.  an  acre  of  the  latter — will  be  a 
good  dressing  tor  your  mossy  Grass.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  Ivy  and  China  Roses  lor  really  covering  old  brick  work, 
and  with  a  little  management  they  will  grow  in  harmony. 

. R  P— You  can  have  a  copy  of  No.  39;  send  six  Postage 

Stamps,  with  your  address. iV  il/— The  Numbers  can  be 

supplied.     Send  Post   Oflice   Labels. J  H,   lieigate-The 

charge  is  3s.  each  time.     Remit  by  Post  Office  Order. E  S 

—We  believe  the  Asparagus  sold  in  the  Bath  market  as 
"French"  is  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicura.     Is  it  good?     Bur- 

nettizing  is  steeping  in  oliloride  of  zinc. Phi;: — Dwarf  Box 

is  a  shrub. Waterhouse—The  Ma.Tch  Bergamot  is  new;  it 

has  no  other  name.  Graft  the  Chinese  Privet  on  the  common 
kind.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  practical  work  on 
jetsd'eau.— — il/ .4-Toe  Yucca;  yes.  The  Deodar;  yes;  it 
is  perfectly  hardy.  Surely  you  may  in  many  cases  connect 
span-roofed  bouses  with  the  drawing-room,  by  a  short 
corridor,  or  some  such  plan.  Why  not?  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  sometimes  no  other  house  than  a  lean-to  can  be 
put  up,  and  that  is  the  best  excuse  for  building  them,  if  in- 
tended for  greenhouse  plants- Andover  —  Leschenaultia 

formosa  may  be  purchased  of  any  nurseryman.^ A  B~ 

Read's  syringe  is  an  exceedingly  good  one. J il/A— The 

volume  for  1S4I  is  out  of  print. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Camellia— 7FS  5— The  bloom  of  your  seedling  Camellia  was 
evidently  past  its  prime,  and  had  lost  some  of  its  colour  and 
freshness;  this  was  evident  from  the  petal  of  the  newly- 
opened  bloom,  which  is  of  a  fine  rosy  red.  It  is  a  showy 
flower,  large  and  handsome;  the  3  rows  of  petals  are  well 
formed,  large,  and  of  considerable  substance  ;  the  crown  or 
centre,  composed  of  small  mottled  florets,  is  full,  and  gives 
a  ricbness  to  the  bloom.  Though  not  fulfilling  a  florist's 
idea  of  the  flower,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
foliage  is  small  and  bright.* 

*»■*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  dtlayed. 
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GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  Sc  bULlVlAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  AMD  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Ag:ents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47»  Lime-strret.  Feb.  15. 


COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— At  a   Meeting  of 
the  Provisional  Council  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.. 

The  MARQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE  in  the  Chair, 
A  Committee  was  appointed  to  organise  the  Institution  and  pre- 
pare its  Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith. 
Prospectuses  and   full   particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office,  No.  7,  St.  Martin*a-place,  Trafalgar  Square,  London.    ,,., 
Life  Subscriptions,  10/.  10s.       Annual  Ditto,  11.  Is. 
A  List  of  Subscriptions  will  shortly  be  published. 
Feb.  15.  John  Gardner,  M.D.,  Provisional  Secretary. 


1Bf)t  ^Qriculttiral  ©^aictte. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednehdav,  Feb.  19— ARricultural  Society  of  England, 
Thursday,     Feb.  BO — Agrjculturiil  Imp.  Soc  ot  Ireland. 
Wbdnesuay,  Feb.  26 — Agrioullural  Snciety  of  Ensland. 
Thursday,      Feb.  27 — AgritjuUurjil  Imp.  Soii-  ol  Ireland. 
FARMERS'.  CLUBS. 


Feb.  17— Wenlock 

West  Hereford 

Cirencester 

W.  Firlo 

Vox  ford 
Feb.  18— Rochford  Hundred 

Framlingham 
Feb.  19— HRrlestoQ 

Blolield  and  ^yalsham 
Feb.  20 — Riohmondshire 


Feb.  20— Grove  Feriyj 
Feb.  21— Stoke  Ferry_ 
Wientham 
Hnleti  worth 
Feb.  22— Cardiff 
^Glo'ster 
Feb.  21  — Chepstow 

W.  Market 
Feb,  25— Bromsgrova 


Limited  space,  as  well  as  the  number  of  subjects 
claiming  our  attention,  place  us  under  the  necessity 
ofpublishing  the  results  of  our  Inquiry  on  Draught 
IN  Ploughing  in  a  piece-meal  form  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  needless  to  apologise,  as  we  otherwise  should,  for 
the  appearance  of  such  a  fragment  as  the  following. 

The  subjoined  are  figures  of  the  ploughs  whose 
draught  was  tested. 


[f^=^ 


Clark'3  Swing  Ploush.    weight,  l  cwt.  3qrs.  7lbs. 


m^ 


'  13 
The  Beveeston  Wheel  Plough.  Weight,  1  cwt.  1  qr. 


Ransom£*s  O.ve-handled  Patent  H  Plough. 
Weight,  icwt.  2qts.  14  lbs. 


Bariiett  and  Exall's  Patent  D.P.  1  Plough. 
Weight,  1  cwt.  1  qr.  7  lb. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  engravings, 
excepting  the  first,  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  first, 
a  plan,  from  measurement,  of  the  right  side  of  each 
plough ;  the  second,  a  ground  plan  of  the  several 
mouldboards,  from  which  the  form  of  each  may  be 
satisfactorily  seen ;  and  the  third,  a  vertical  trans- 
verse section  of  the  plough  just  before  the  mould- 
board  terminates,  or  rather  at  that  part  of  it  repre- 
sented in  position  in  two  of  the  above  figures  by  the 
letter  l> ;  this,  also,  is  instructive  of  its  form.  All 
these  figures,  excepting  the  first,  which  is  on  a  scale 
of  j-'j.,  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  -^  of  the  full  size. 

The  ploughs  represented  in  the  above  figures  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  selected,  ibr  they  were  just 
all  of  which  we  could  conveniently  obtain  the  loan 
from  the  neighbouring  farms.  The  fact  that  a  great 
difference  does  exist  in  the  draught  of  ploughs,  and 
that  a  good  deal  thus  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
a  proper  implement,  has  already  been  sufficiently 
proved  :  had  we  been  anxious  to  verify  the  conclu- 
sions which  previous  observers  have  arrived  at  on 
this  point,  care  would  certainly  have  been  taken  to 
obtain  implements  more  accurately  representative  of 
the  dilFerent  classes  in  which  varieties  of  the  plough 
may  be  arranged;  but  our  in- 
quiries were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
other  points  of  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject,— the  influence  of  velocity,  of 
the  wheel,  of  the  weight  of  the 
plough,  &c.,  upon  its  draught. 
IVotwithstanding  this,  however, 
these  figures  represent  a  consider- 
able variety  in  the  form  of  this 
implement:  the  first  three  are 
drawings  of  Scotch  swing  ploughs, 
each  deservedly  patronised  in  its 
own  district ;  Clark's  swing  plough 
— the  implement  we  used  was  Fer- 
guson's, but  they  are  almost  exactly 
of  the  same  make — is  well  known  in  Stirlingshire  ; 
Barrowman's,  manufactured  in  the  parish  of  Saline,  is 
well  known  in  Fifeshire — the  work  of  this  plough  was 
deemed  the  best  in  the  field  at  a  late  competition 
between  the  ploughs,  if  we  remember  right,  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Fifeshires ;  and  Wilkie's  ploughs  are 
much  used  in  the  West  of  Scotland — the  implement 
figured  above  is  much  lighter,  we  presume,  than  those, 
by  this  maker,  for  ordinary  use.  The  other  three  are 
figures  of  English  wheel  ploughs  ;  the  Beverston — a 
wooden  plough  with  wooden  mouldboard — is  in 
general  use  on  the  Cots  wolds  of  Gloucestershire,  a 
district  generally  of  thin  stoney  soil ;  Messrs.  Ran- 
some's  one  handled  plough  is,  we  believe,  in  general 
use  in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  certain  districts  in 
East  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  and  Messrs.  Barrett  and 
Exall's  D.P.  plough,  manufactured  at  Reading,  is 
one  which  has  obtained,  from  the  comparative  trials 
of  it  at  Liverpool  and  by  Mr.  Pusey,  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  implement  of  easy  draught. 

An  examination  of  these  implements  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  "  M.  S.''  (see  articles  on  the 
plough,  in  last  year's  Vol.),  and  without  reference 
to  their  weight,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  one- 
handled  plough  of  Messrs.  Ransome  would  prove  the 
lightest  in  draught;  its  mouldboard  appears  to  be  the 
most  correct  inform — the  section  of  its  surface,  with 
a  transverse  vertical  plane,  is  everywhere  a  straight 
line — in  the  cases  of  all  the  other  ploughs,  excepting 
that  made  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  it  is  convex 
— there  it  is  concave  ;  all  this  is  seen  in  the  sectional 
figures  connected  with  the  above  engravings:  The 
English  ploughs,  (excepting  the  Beverston)  when 
compared  with  the  Scotch,  appear  all  to  have  been 
made  for  shallow  ploughing  :  their  mouldboards  are 
not  high  enough  to  plough  6  inches  deep  with  !  The 
Reading  plough,  especially,  is  very  small  in  the 
mouldboard — it  is  not  only  low  but  short,  and,  so  far 
as  our  experience  of  it  goes,  it  is  thus  only  calculated 
for  shallow  ploughing. 

We  have  some  further  remarks  to  make  on  the 
mechanism  of  these  implements  when  on  the  subject 
of  their  draught,  some  of  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
into  which,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  next 
week. 

Those  who  disapprove  of  the  high  character  which 
GUANO  and  other  condensed  manures  bear  as  ferti- 
lisers, have  a  skilful  advocate  of  their  views  in  Mr. 


Hewitt  Davis, whose  letters  on  this  subjectwe  hav( 
lately  published.  We  entirely  agree  with  this  gen- 
tleman in  his  desire  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  farm 
yard  manure  should  receive  a  higher  value  in  th( 
eyes  of  farmers  than,  from  the  wasteful  managemen 
of  it  which  we  often  see,  it  apparently  does.  \Ve  be 
lieve  hiui  to  be  quite  right  in  asserting  that  farmer 
should  look  upon  this  .as  the  only  mainstay  of  thi 
fertility  of  their  farms ;  but  if  we  leave  the  questioi 
— What  ought  to  be  ?  and  consider — What  is  V  wi 
shall  find  that  vast  quantities  of  artificial  manures 
as  they  are  termed,  are  used  in  preference  to  tha 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  course  o: 
agriculture,  even  though  the  former  can  only  be  ob 
tained  at  prices  varying  from  51.  to  20/.  per  ton 
while  the  latter  may  be  had  of  good  quality  in  ani 
quantity  at  5s.  for  the  same  weight.  Indeed,  thi 
former  are  used  in  quantities  so  large,  that  Mr 
Davis  is  quite  right  in  asserting  the  importance  ol 
correctly  ascertaining  the  real  relative  values  of  sub- 
stances  whose  market  prices  vary  so  much. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  fairly  to  compare  guanc 
and  farmyard  manure  as  fertilisers  ;  for,  apparently 
it  is  to  the  former,  on  its  individual  merits,  rather  thai 
as  one  of  a  class  of  what  may  be  teimed  concen 
trated  manures,  that  Mr.  Davis  directs  his  re- 
marks. The  true  theory  of  manuring  obviously  re- 
quires that  the  land  should  each  year  receive  pre 
cisely  the  elements  which  it  has  just  expended  ii 
producing  the  crop  which  has  been  grown  upon  it 
Correct  practice,  in  this  particular,  if  combined  with 
good  management  in  the  other  items  which  to 
gether  constitute  farm  management,  is  indicated  bi 
the  maintenance,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  gradual  in 
crease  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  exhibited  in  th( 
abundance  of  the  crops  grown.  Now,  even  if  we  pu 
out  of  consideration  the  air  as  a  source  of  vegetabh 
food — and  our  readers  will  find  in  another  page  ai 
able  argument  on  its  importance  in  this  respect — i 
is  evident  that,  in  what  is  generally  understood  to  bi 
good  farming,  the  soil  does  receive  all  the  element! 
which  it  expends  each  year  in  the  growth  of  crops 
excepting,  however,  those  which  exist  in  the  beef 
mutton,  pork,  milk,  cheese,  butter,  &c. ;  and  Wheat 
Oats,  Bailey,  &c.,  which  have  been  sold  off' it ;  and 
provided  aln- ays,  none  of  these  elements,  in  the  forn 
of  manure,  have  been  washed  away,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  by  the  neighbouring  brooks. 

Now,  excepting  in  order  to  supply  this  annua 
drain  on  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil  (we  refei 
to  sales  of  stock  and  produce) — and  many  farmer! 
more  than  counterbalance  this  by  their  purchase  o: 
oilcake,  and  other  food  for  cattle— no  farmer,  in  tht 
regular  course  of  business,  has  anything  to  do  wit! 
the  purchase  of  manures,  artificial  or  otherwise,  le; 
their  relative  prices  be  what  they  may.  Our  presen 
subject  cannot  interest  him;  it  is  only  those  wh( 
wish  immediately  to  increase  the  fertility  of  theii 
land — who,  for  instance,  having  entered  on  a  pool 
farm,  may  wish  to  bring  it  into  condition  as  soon  ai 
possible — these  only  have  any  concern  in  an  inquirj 
into  the  relative  value  of  the  various  sorts  oi 
manure  in  the  market. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  such  a  one:  he  wishes  tc 
bring  his  land  into  condition.  Let  us  for  a  while 
leave  all  theoretical  considerations  :  besides  giving 
attention  to  the  various  processes  of  cultivation,^  hs 
must  apply  manure  to  the  soil ;  i.  e.,  supposing  he 
enters  on  the  farm  at  Lady-day,  he  must  provide  food 
of  a  certain  quality  for  as  much  stock  during  the  en- 
suing winter  as  he  intends  generally  to  keep  ;  theii 
manure,  every  year  reproducing  itself,  will  always 
keep  the  land  in  heart  afterwards.  Now,  he  may 
adopt  one  of  two  ways:  he  may  just  take  such  a 
crop  as  he  can  get  uiihoul  purchasing  manure,  and 
supply  its  deficiency  by  the  purchase  of  Barley,  oil- 
cake. Linseed,  &c.,  as  food  for  his  cattle;  or  he  may 
purchase  manure,  and  thus  force  a  good  crop  at  once 
—such  a  one  as  he  hopes  generally  to  have.  We  by 
no  means  assert  that  the  latter  alternative  is  always, 
or  even  generally,  the  more  advisable  ;  but  let  us  sup- 
pose him  to  decide  on  adopting  it,  then  he  imme- 
diately becomes  interested  in  our  present  inquiry. 
He  knows  his  soil  is  deficient  in  fertility,  but  in  what 
particular  element  this  want  consists,  he  does  not 
know  ;  and  unless  the  deficiency  be  very  marked,  we 
are  notsure  thatthereareany  meansby  which  he  may 
be  accurately  informed  on  this  point;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  wisely  declines  the  purchase  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  other  manures  of  that  class,  for  each  of 
them  consists  of  only  two  of  the  substances  which  a 
fertile  soil  contains,  and  neither  of  these  niai/  be 
those  which  are  necessary  in  his  case ;  his  choice 
is  limited  to  the  more  compound  manures ;  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  limited  to  those  whose  value  we  are  noiv 
about  to  consider — guano  and  farm-yard  manure. 

The  price  is  the  first  point  for  consideration  Let 
us  suppose  he  can  obtain  the  one  for  10/.,  and  the 
other  for  5s.  per  ton,  both  of  average  quality.  These 
are  not  the  prices  which  the  purchaser  must  compare ; 
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he  cost  of  a  manure  to  the  farmer  is  not  its  price  at  |  be  reduced  in  weight  to  30  cwt  ;  *  and  we  have  only 
the  place  of  sale  ;  to  iUat  must  be  added  the  expense  i  to  assume  that  manure  from  the  consumption  of  fish 
of  its  carriage  to  the  place  of  its  application,  so  that  j  is  likely  to  be  six  times  as  fertilising  as  that  from 


the  relative  value  of  guano  and  yard  manure  will 
more  generally  be  10/.  os.  and  lOs.  than  10/.  and  5s. 
respectively  per  ton  ;  and  in  this — its  portability — 
consists  one  great  practical  advantage  of  the  former 
over  the  latter. 

■  But  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  mere  prices 
for  that  of  the  real  relative  values  of  manures  : 
these  may  be  determined  either  on  purely  prac^ 
tical  grounds  —  ;.  e.,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  their  application,  or  on  purely  theore- 
tical grounds  —  /.  e.,  by  a  comparison  of  those 
component  parts  of  them,  on  which  it  is  understood 
that  their  fertilising  influence  depends.  Mr.  D.wis 
in  his  letter  has  soraewhut  intermingled  these  two 
modes  of  argument,  and  thus  we  think  he  has,  in  a 
measure,  mystified  the  result  of  his  application  of 
them  to  the  question  at  issue. 

■■  Now,  considering  this  matter  on  practical  grounds, 
and  even  giving  the  advocates  of  farm  manures  all 
the  advantage  of  supposing  both  to  be  purchased  on 
ijie  field  at  the  above  prices,  10/.  and  os.  respectivelv 
per  ton;  taking  equal  values  of  them,  we  could,  on 
looking  at  the  results  of  their  application,  attested 
now  by  very  many  farmers,  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  asserting  5  cwt.  of  guano  to  be  equal — nay, 
superior — in  its  eiFect  on  the  crop  to  10  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure,  were  it  not  that  sufficient  time  has 
hardly  yet  elapsed  to  know  whether  this  equali;v  or 
superiority  continues  throughout  the  rotation  til)  that 
crop  comes  round  again,  to  which  a  re-application  is 
required.  It  is  upon  the  apparent  probability — by 
no  means  certainty — that  such  an  equality  will  not 


the  consumption  of  hay  and  Turnips — no  unreason- 
able assumption,  surely — in  order  to  hinder  any 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  10  tons  of  farm  manure 
are  not  more  fertilising  than  5  cwt.  of  guano. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  comparing  the  30  cwt. 
of  dry  farm  manure  with  the  5  cwt.  of  guano,  as 
regards  their  actual  composition — we  know  of  no  full 
analysis  of  the  inorganic  portions  of  the  former — to 
which,  perhaps,  the  chief  importance  should  be 
attached.  Guano,  on  the  other  hand,  has  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  chemists.  Dr.  Ure  gives 
the  following  as  the  average  results  of  his  analyses: — 

1.  Azoliied  animAl  mitter,  incUiding  urate  of 
ammonia,  together  capable  of  affording  from  S  to 
10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  by  slow  decomposition  in 

the  soil 50 

2.  Water 11 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime  .  ....     25 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  oxilate  of  ammonia, 
ammon'a,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  together  contain- 
ing from  5  to  9  parrs  of  ammonia    .         ,         .  .13 

5.  SJiceoui  sand .1 

100 
The  composition   of  farmyard  manure  of  average 
quality,  according  to  Boussingaalt,  is  as  follows  : — 

Carbon.     Hydrog.    Oxygen.    Azote. i  Salts,  j  Water. 


7-4 


0  9 


53 


0-4 


6-7 


79  3 


Now,  in  the  comparison  of  these  data,  a  curious 
coincidence  occurs  between  the  two  manures  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  azote — a  very  imp'irtant  ele- 
continue  beyond  the  first  year,  that  Mr.  D.wis  can  I  ment  of  vegetable  food— which  they  respecti%-e!v  con- 
alone  argue,  o»;)ra(.7i;;a/gr.),7«(/i,  in  favour  of  farm-  }  tain.  Of  this  element,  19  per  cent,  of  ammonia  — 
yard  manure;  but  is  not  probability  a  weak  founda-  j  which  is  the  average  quantity  Dr.  Ure  has  found  in 
tion  on  which  to  build  so  confident  a  series  of  asser-  '  guano — gives  very  nearly  89  lbs.  in  5  cwt.  of  that  ma- 
tions  as  appears  in  his  last  Letter,  p.  90  .'  Let  any  ■  nure;  and  its  presence  to  theextentof  04  in  ordinary 
one  read  this  letter,  and  then  learn  that  in  the  expe-  i  farm  manure,  gives  as  nearly  as  possible  89  lbs.  in  10 
rience  of  numerous  farmers  during  the  past  three  or  tons.  This  curious  coincidence  in  the  composition 
or  four  years,  4  or  5  cwt.  of  guano  /las  pmved  as  eSi-  t  of  equal  values  of  guano  and  yard  manure,  as  regards 
cient  in  producing  large  crops  of  Turnips  as  10  to  15  '  one  of  the  mostimportant  elements  of  vegetable  food, 
tons  of  the  manure  which  is  there  so  highly  lauded  ;  !  should  make  Jlr.  D.wis  more  satisfied  than  he 
will  he  not  be  struck  with  the  ir.compatitihty  of  appears  to  be  with  their  present  relative  marliet 
these  facts   with    the    conclusions    at    which    Mr.  j  values. 

Davis  arrives  ?  But  there  is  a  great  source  of  in-  In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  subject,  we 
accuracy  in  reasoning  on  this  suhject  from  the  expe-  '  are  unable  to  compare  the  two  much  farther, 
rience  of  farmers  ;  in  practice,  the  result  of  the  ap- '  According  to  Boussinganlt's  analysis  of  farm 
plication  cf  manure  is  not  more  a  consequence  of  its  manure  10  tons  of  it  generally  contain  1500  lbs.  of 
composition  than  it  is  of  the  condition  of  the  soil.  :  what  he  terms  salts.  Under  the  same  denomination, 
Supposing  farm-yard  manure  to  contain  a  substance  rejecting  all  salts  of  ammonia  and  animal  matter,  we 
(.A)  which  does  not  exist  in  guano,  and  that  the  lat- ;  may,  according  to  Dr.  Ure's  analysis,  place  about 
ter  contains  another  substance  (B)  which  does  not  I  30  per  cent,  of  guano,  a  proportion  which  afibrds  of 
exist  in  the  former  ;  then,  supposing  them  to  be  |  these  substances,  in  5  cwt ,  about  160  lbs. — a  quantity 
otherwise,  in  certain  proporions,  of  exacfly  equal  [  very  much  less  than  the  other — though  nearly  four 
value  as  fertilisers,  it  is  evident  that  on  a  soil  tiir.es  the  amount  named  by  Mr.  Davis.  But,  then, 
containing  A  in  abundance,  but  de.'icientin  B,  guano  i  ere  cannot  reason  from  mere  quantity  ;  the  150  lbs. 
■will  prove  a  better  manure  than  that  of  the  farm-  [ '  f  ash  in  guano  consist  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of 
yard.  We  do  not  say  that  the  facts  as  regard  these  t  lime  and  magnesia  (Mr.  Davis  is  certainly  wrong  in 
manures  are  as  we  have  suggested,  but  our  supposed  j  h's  assertions  on  this  point,  see  p.  90),  derived  from 
case  -nil!  easily  explain  to  the  intelligent  reader  how  I  the  substance  of  the  fishy  food  of  the  sea-fowl  ;  of 
it  is  that  the  experience  of  the  farmer  on  the  subject  ■  the  1500  lbs.  of  ash  in  the  yard  manure,  we  have  no 
often  tends  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct.  j  analysis,  but   it  is   unreasonable  to   suppose   that. 


That  there  exists  amoug  farmers  getieraiiy  an  unpro- 
fitable desire  for  large  holdings,  with  a  smill  employ- 
ment of  labour,  capital,  and  implements  : 

That  the  generality  of  lindlords  and  farmers  consider 
'!.  to  8Z.  per  acre  a  sufficient  investment ;  whereas,  dou- 
ble that  sum  is  scarcely  an  adequate  profitable  capital^ 
affording  the  means  of  effective  cultivaiion  :  '■'■' 

That  the  non-valuation  of  tenants 'improvements  to;  the 
succeeding  tenants,  and  the  facile  appropriation  of  those 
improvements  by  the  landlord  to  his  o^vn  u^e,  ia  the 
shape  of  an  increased  rent,  blinds  him  to  equity,  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  frequent  removals,  and  is  a  premioia'^ 
bad  cultivation  and  non-improvement :  ' .  q 

That  annual  tenures,  short  leases,  and  a  mistaken  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  landlords  for  ugly  worthless  pollards 
ind  scrubby  stunted  timber,  are  important  c.uses  of  loss 
in  agriculture  ; 

That  a  morbid  desire  to  retnn  a  political  and  feuilii 
influence  over  the  conscience  of  the  tenant  prevails  e.i;- 
tensively,  is  discreditable  and  demoralising,  having  !:o 
good  effect,  but  creating  subierviency  and  a  want  of  manly 
independence  on  one  S'de,  and  on  the  other  a  tendency 
to  injustice  or  oppression  : 

That  the  letting  of  farms  should  be  treited  as  a  matter 
of  business,  in  which  the  obligations  and  benefits  are  as 
mutual  as  in  any  other  pecuniary  transaction  of  trade  or 
commerce  : 

That  the  remedy  for  these  evik  is  the  communication 
of  agricultural  knowledge  to  both  landlords  and  tenants  : 
That  this  knowledge  will  be  b^st  promoted  and  dif- 
fused by  agricultural  schools  or  colleges,  with  farms 
artached,  on  the  principle  of  thdt  excellent  one  now  es- 
tablishing at  Cirencest;:r  : 

That  there  should  be  one  or  more  such  establishmeJjM 
in  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 

That  there  should  be  agricultural  endowed  colleges  of 
the  tirst  order  under  authority,  where  students  shou'd 
qualify  by  superior  practical  and  theoretic  knbwlsdtr>-, 
passing  their  esaminations,  and  obtdiaing  their  agricul- 
tural diplomas,  the  same  as  in  law  or  medicine  : 

That  such  qualified  individuals  would  thiis  spread  ovfr 
the  country  agricultural  schools  and  farms,  advantageous 
"like  to  themselves  and  to  the  rising  generdlion  of  farm- 
ers, who  would' imbibe  sound  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction : 

That  such  ins'ruction  would  render  farming  a  more 
uniform,  more  profitable,  and  more  gentlemanly  occupa- 
tion : 

Tbit  in  consequence  capital  would  more  readily  be 
attracted  to  farming  purposes  in  ample  amounts,  the  cha- 
racter of  our  farmers  raised,  the  strength  of  our  natini 
increased,  and  ample  provision  made  for  years  to  come, 
for  the  employment  of  our  increasing  population  and 
capital  ; 

That  if  knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  must  be  weak- 
ness, individually  and  nationally  : 

That  increased  knowledge,  cipital,  and  profit  in  oar 
farmeries,  must  enhance  the  value  of  landed  property, 
increase  the  comfort  and  intelligence  of  the  landlord  sr.d 
labourer,  and  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures — for  we  are  all  links  in  one 
great  chain,  depending  on  each  other  for  support. — 7. ./. 
Mechi,  Feb.  4. 


Let  us,  thertfore,  enter  upon  a  theoietical  con- 
sideration of  thesubject: — Jlr. Davis  asserts— atleast 
we  gather  so  from  his  letter,  and  it  is  probable  he  is 
right — that  the  praises  which  guano  receives  as  a 
manure,  lead  people  to  think  that  it  possesses  some 
mysterious  fertilising  influence  independent  of  the 
simple  properties  of  its  component  parts — an  in- 
Jiuence  not  possessed  by  the  ordinary  manure  of  the 
farmyard.  He  has  seen  no  attempt  to  disprove  his 
former  assertions  (see  page  58),  "  that  does  not  bring 


derived  as  it  is  from  vegetables,  it  should  consist  in 
so  large  proportion  of  phosphates,  which  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  inorganic  manures. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  these  fertihsers,  our 
readers  will,  we  think,  gather  that  their  usual 
market  value  represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  their 
relative  agricullurat  value  ;  and  while  we  hope  they 
will  agree  with  Mr.  D.ivis  in  his  condemnation  of 
"  the  carelessness  of  farmers  in  their  treatment,  col- 
lection, and  preservation  of   kmne  manures,  "  they 


these  dressings  of  guano  and  other  concentrated 
manures  will  either  "  entail  further  impoverishment 
of  the  land,"  or,  if  gone  about  judiciously,  result  in 
"loss  to  the  cultivator." 


gtiano  forward   as  if  it  were  i^ore  than  dung,  and  j  ^'"__^'f_,^'?];t'j  !f  „.*!!^'l";''''Ir.°5. ''!!„{!!.''.Jl'!! 

widely  differ,  nt  from  every  oiher  excrement."    Now, 

in  the  first  place,  farmyard  manure  is  not  at/  animal 

excrement — a  large  portion  of  it  is  straw,-  and,  next, 

animal  excrements  vary  greatly  in   their  value  as 

fertilisers— their  value  depends  greatly  on  the  food 

from  the  consumption  of  which   they  are  derived. 

Would  -Mr.  Davis  not  prefer  5  tons  cf  manure  made 

in   one   yard   by  cake-fed    beasts   to    10   made   in 

another  by  store  cattle  fed  on  nothing  but  straw  and 


THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 
Th.at  the  bid  state  cf  cu'tivation  in  the  United  Kins-- 
dora   arises  from  two    causes — want  of  knowledge  and 
'  deficiency  of  capital  : 
T       .     .        .-      ,      ,  ,.      .     ,         ^  I      Thit  there  is  not  at  present  employed  in  agriculture  a 

lurmp.tops  .-  And,  quahtaavely,  there  is  nothing  sufficient  crpital  :o  farm  the  land  prope.ly  : 
more  extraordinary  in  the  assertion,  or  rather  in  the  [  That  capital  will  not  flov  into  ag.icultural  channels 
fact,  that  as  good  crops  m.ay  be  raised  from  5  cwt.  of  ;  whilst  faro.ing  is  so  conimonlj  an  unprofitaMe  occupation: 
manure  as  from  10  tons,  than  there  is  in  the  fact  that  That  it  is  unprofitable  more  frequently  from  want  of 
as  good  crops  may  be  raised  from  5  tons  as  from  10.  '  knowledge  than  from  dericiea-y  of  capital : 
The  quality  of  manure  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  j  That  were  the  necessary  capital  forthcoming,  there  is 
cf  the  fooil  from  which  it  is  produced :  guano  is  the  '  "ot  amongst  landlords  and  farmers  generally  a  sufficient 
dried  dung  of  sea-fo«ls  ;  farmyard  manure  is  the  i  ^5"™"""^  informalioa  tt)  apply  such  increased  capital 
wel  dung,  mixed  wil/i  straw,  of  cattle  fed  on  Turnips,  i  P'^'-ably  : 


Potatoes,  Clover,  Hay,  Straw,  Oats,  Barleymeal,  Oil 
cake,  &:c.  If  the  straw,  which  is  the  bodv  and  bulk 
of  the  latter,  be  removed,  then  they  are  both  merely 
aniraal  excrements  :  but  the  one  ;s  nearly  dry  and 
the  other  wet:  if  the  wa'er  be  removed  from  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  straw,  then  the  10  tons  of  it 


That  to  employ  the  present  capi'al  of  agriculture  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  the  existing  holdings  should  be 
diminished  in  extent  nearly  onc-lialf,  the  labour  and  cul- 
tivation doubled  : 


'      *  Onr  calculations  arc  nn  data  afforded  by  Boussing-a'ilt,  to 

I  who?**  work  on  "Rural  Ec'>ii'tm>"  we  sha'!  soon  direct  ihe 

„        1  ;„  1.1.-         .       f     L     ^  '11  I  attention  nf  our  readers  ill  detail.     He  li'tered  liis  catUe  at  tlie 

equal  in  market  value  to  o  cwt.  of  the  former-will  i  rate  of  ^niy  t  to  6  ibs.  t,f  straw  eaci^  per  diera. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  MILDEW. 
In  the  Geo-.\gricultural  R-port  of  Middlesex,  pub- 
lished in  your  Paper  of  the  25tii  Jan.,  you  speak  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  crops  of  Wheat  in  some  psrts  of 
that  county  from  the  prevalence  of  mildew.  It  appe^irs 
to  me  that  this  arises  from  the  great  excess  of  ainn  c- 
niacal  salts,  owing  to  the  heavy  manuring  caused  by  tbe 
proximity  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  also  appears  to  me 
tha'  the  remedy  is  very  certain  and  very  economical. 

About  the  end  of  October  you  puhlisl.ed  a  letter  of 
mine  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat,  on  the  same  land,  in  suc- 
cessive j  ears.  I  refer  to  it  because  what  e;iabk-d  me  to 
remedy  such  an  evil  will,  in  all  probability,  be  serviceable 
to  others,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  try  it.  A  repetition 
of  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  experiment  will 
enable  me  to  point  out  what  I  think  will  be  found  bei.e- 
ficial,  and  I  trust  that  some  one  vtill  be  induced  to  try, 
and  publish  the  results. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  experiment  (1842),  I  manuied 
a  portion  of  the  field  with  guano,  arid  another  wiih 
nitrate  of  soda;  the  straw  and  Wheat  v-ere  veiy  like 
what  you  describe  the  Middlesex  crops  to  be  :  the  blade 
was  discoloured  and  brown,  and  on  looking  closely  at  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  cellular  tissue  had  been  ruptuied 
from  some  cause  or  other  ;  the  straw  was  poor,  and  a 
bad  colour,  and  the  sample  very  indifferent.  Ta.^  yo-ir 
after,  I  varied  the  experiment,  by  mixing  silicate  of  sodj 
with  one  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  m.!g- 
nesia  with  another  ;  and  still  furth-r  to  vary  the  expe- 
riment, I  covered  a  part  of  each  lot  witb  guano,  (the 
salts  were  sowed  the  first  week  in  April,  the  guauo  a 
fortnight  after) ;  this  entirely  prevented  mildew,  and 
tUe  straw  was  as  bright  and  good  (par'icul'irly  in  that, 
manured  with  the  silicate  of  soda)  as  1  ever  sa^v,  and 
very  near  2^-  tons  of  it  to  ti.e  statute  acre  (there  were 
392  stones  of  14  lbs.)  In  1844,  I  mixed  the  sulphate  of 
tcagnesia,  silicate  of  soda,  nitrate  and  common  salt  toge- 
ther, in  adilition  to  a  sprinkling  of  quick-lime,  and  I  haJ 
not  ooly  good  straw  but  an  abundant  crop  of  Whent  (50 
bushels  io  the  acre);  the  straw  was  shorter  than  in  1843; 
but  I  attributed  this  to  the  great  drought  of  the  seasou. 
The  qua'City  of  silicate  of  soda  used  was  60  lbs.;  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  SO  lbs.  prr  statu'e  ac  e. 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  use  of  quick-lime  is  frequent 
in  Middlesex,  nor  do  I  know  whi^ther  the  price  of  it  is 
such  as  to  ennble  the  agricul  urists  to   use  it.     I  have 
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been  told  that  tbe  chalk  does  not  make  as  good  lime  for 
tither  agricultural  or  building  purposes,  as  our  moun- 
tain lime-stone  does  ;  but  is  it  ever  tried  for  the  former? 
Is  not  the  practice  of  chalking  resorted  to  instead?  If 
it  is,  let  me  strongly  recommend  some  of  the  Middlesex 
farmers  to  apply  some  to  their  Wheat  now,  in  portions 
varying  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre,  and  see  if  the  abun- 
dance and  good  quality  of  the  crop  does  not  amply  repay 
them.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  chalk  con- 
tains little  or  no  magnesia  ;  and  I  would  also  recom- 
aiend  it  to  be  used  in  cotijunction  with  the  sitlts  above 
mentioned  ;  or  rather,  I  would  apply  the  lime  now,  and 
the  salts  in  moist  weather,  any  time  between  the  middle 
and  the  end  of  March.  Many  people  laugh  at  these 
homoeopathic  doses  of  salts  applied  to  land  ;  and  ask 
what  can  be  the  good  of  sprinkling  half  a  cwt.  of  any. 
thing  on  an  acre  of  ground.  The  example  of  common 
salt  in  our  domestic  economy,  appears  to  me  to  offer  a 
good  illustration.  On  the  average,  mankind  probably 
do  not  each  eat  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce 
of  salt  per  day  ;  but  that  little  is  indispensable  to  their 
health.  If  they  say,  where  a  little  does  good,  much  will 
do  more  good,  the  absurdity  is  at  once  apparent  with 
regard  to  sale  in  cookery  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  manifest  in  agriculture,  where  I  have  seen  5,  6,  and 
even  15  cwt.  of  salt  recommended  to  be  applied  to  an 
acre.  I  must  admit  that  the  last-mentioned  quantity 
was  proposed  by  a  dealer  in  salt,  who  might,  perhaps, 
justify  the  recommendation  with  the  old  proverb,  "There 
is  nothing  like  leather." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  your  Paper 
of  the  Ist  Feb.,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Geo-Agricul- 
tural  Report  recommends  the  use  of  lime  and  chalk  to 
the  farmers  who  use  much  of  the  London  manure.  I 
am  glad  to  find  ray  ideas  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of 
a  writer  who  evidently  understands  what  he  writes  about, 
bat  for  reasons  previously  given,  I  would  always  use  it 
in  conjunction  with  soluble  silica  and  magnesia,  which  I 
consider  the  most  important  gifts  which  science  has 
bestowed  on  agriculture. — T.  G.,  Clitheroe. 


Home  Correspocideiace. 

Bloiving  Sands.  —  Having  observed  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  of  25th  January,  that  "  Q.Z.,"  whose  pro- 
perty lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  is  desirous  to 
obtain  information  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing loose  sand-hills  from  blowing  over  his  land,  and 
thereby  destroying  it,  by  covering  it  with  loose,  dry,  un- 
profitable sand,  I  beg  to  call  his  .'ittention  to  the  suc- 
cessful method  which  has  been  adopted  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  related  by  DecandoUe,  in  his 
"Physiologic  Ve^e'tale,''  p.  1253.  I  anne.t  a  translation 
.of  the  passage  referred  to,  and  should  like  mnch  to  know 
whether  a  similar  method  has  ever  jet  been  attempted  in 
our  own  country,  and  what  success  has  attended  the 
operations: — "Dunes,  or  those  hills  of  moveable  sand 
which  are  accumulated  by  the  winds  on  many  shores  of 
the  sea,  as  in  Holland,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  [Golfe  de 
Gascogne),  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  soils  to  cul- 
tivate. The  sand  having  been  tossed  about  for  a  long 
time  in  the  sea,  is  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  insoluble 
molecules.  By  means  of  capillary  attraction  it  absorbs 
and  retains  in  its  interstices  the  water  from  below,  or 
perhaps  the  sweet  portion  of  the  sea-water,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  always  damp  to  a  certain  e.ttent  in  the  in- 
terior; but  its  surface,  always  dried  up  by  the  sun,  can- 
not sustain  any  vegetaiion,  and  as  it  is  constantly  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  it  is  deposited  on  the  adjoining  lands. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  Dutch  have,  for  a  long 
time,  planted  on  their  dunes  the  Atundo  arenaria,  which 
they  call  Ileltn,  in  order  that  its  long  running  roots  may 
fix  the  soil ;  in  this  way  some  localities  are  protected  : 
but  it  must  be  noticed,  that  though  the  soil  is  thereby 
rendered  innocuous,  it  is  not  otherwise  made  available  for 
any  useful  purpose.  I  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  using 
these  soils  in  Holland  by  planting  trees  thereon,  being  at  the 
time  ignorant  of  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  so  far 
back  as  1789,  by  the  engineer  Bremontier,  on  the  dunes  of 
Gascogne.  This  operation  has  since  proved  eminently 
successful,  and  I  have  myself  beheld  them  with  much 
.admiration.  The  process  of  Bremontier  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  ;  he  causes  to  be  sown  in  the  most  arid 
and  moveable  sand  seeds  of  common  Bxoara  XGenista 
scoparia)  mixed  with  those  of  the  maritime  Pine  ;  he 
causes  the  ground  sown  to  be  covered  with  branches  taken 
from  the  nearest  Pine-forests;  these  branches  are  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  mobility  of  the  sand  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  seeds  of  the  Broom  come  up  first,  and 
serve  to  restrain  the  sand,  and  to  shelterthe  young  Pines. 
The  latter  increase  in  size  for  7  or  8  years  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Broom,  whose  foliage  falling  every  year 
upon  the  soil,  aids  in  fertilising  it.  After  this  period  the 
Pine  overtops  the  Broom,  and  often  destroys  it  altogether 
by  shading  it.  When  10  or  12  years  old,  they  begin  to 
thin  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  making  pitch,  and  fur- 
nishing branches  to  cover  the  ulterior  sowings.  About 
the  age  of  20  years  they  begin  to  fell  the  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  resin.  These  forests,  placed  on  the 
dunes  along  the  sea,  afford  shelter  from  the  continuous 
west  winds  to  all  the  tract  of  country  which  is  situated 
behind  them,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time  that  they  them- 
selves furnish  an  important  product,  they  secure  the 
crop  of  the  adjoining  country."  I  may  remark  that 
the  Arundo  arenaria  is  the  same  plant  which  you  recom- 
mend under  the  name  Elymus  arenarius,  along  with 
Carex  arenariua.  The  Arundo  arenaria  is  the  common 
Grass  so  prevalent  on  all  the  dunes  of  our  sea-coasts,  and 
whose  roots  bind  the  sands  so  completely  where  they 
once  get  established.  I  fear  it  is  not  easily  reared  from 
seed,  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons :  that  it  is  a  very 


creeping-rooted  Grass,  and  lias  ample  means  of  increas- 
ing itself  by  such  means,  and  Nature  does  not  seem  to 
bestow  the  same  pains  on  bringing  its  seeds  to  maturity, 
as  in  the  case  of  plants  which  have  to  depend  on  their 
seeds  alone  for  their  further  natural  increase.  I  do  not 
speak  with  confidence  upon  this  point,  however,  as  I  have 
never  tested  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  :  but  I  know  that 
Couch-grass  (  Trilicum  repens),  which  is  very  like  the 
Arundo  arenaria  in  habit,  does  not  mature  its  seeds.  1 
daresay  the  roots  chopped  into  pieces  would  succeed 
very  well ;  and  this  used  to  be  a  common  and  success'ul 
mode  of  sowing  the  Fiorin-grass  [.'Igroaiis  stoloJLifer<E). 
The  maritime  Pine  alluded  to  by  DecandoUe  is  better 
known  in  this  country  as  Pinaster.  Seeds  may  be  pur- 
chased in  large  quantities  at  a  very  moderate  price — 
T.  L.,  Kilmarnock, 

Rooks. —  In  page  S39  of  your  last  year's  Gazette, 
are  some  remarks  by  "J.  G.,  Clitheroe"  on  the  preju- 
dice felt  by  many  against  rooks  ;  and  I  think  that  when 
tbe  mischief  they  do  to  crops  is  so  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  their  utility  in  other  respects,  there  should 
not  be  those  wanting  (who  have  benefited  by  them)  to 
speak  a  word  in  their  behalf.  Althoui;h  I  cannot  but 
fancy  that  "  J.  G.''  has  somewhat  over-rated  their 
utility  when  he  states  that  nine-tenths  of  their  food  con- 
sists of  those  insects  and  larvse  so  terribly  destructive  to 
vegetatii'n,  yet  the  good  they  do  U  quite  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  a  favourable  verdict  from  all  right- 
thinking  persons,  and  shirld  them  from  the  edicts  gone 
forth  against  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I,  too, 
lived  adjoining  a  rookery  quite  as  powerful  in  numbers 
as  that  at  Weston,  and  very  few  have  suffered  more  from 
their  depredations  than  I  have ;  such  as  having  Beans  to 
tbe  ex  tent  of  half-an-acreat  a  time  etitirely  extracted  from 
the  ground  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  transplanted 
Swedes,  for  acres,  pulled  up,  lo  say  nothing  of  their  fre- 
quent foraging  visits  to  the  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Potato 
fields;  yet  their  constant  attendance  at  the  plough-tail, 
also  in  tbe  Hop-grounds,  to  extract  the  wire-worm,  that 
will  commit  fearful  ravages  unseen,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
sequent attendance  upon  the  Hops,  convinced  me  I 
should  have  been  decidedly  wrong  in  condemning  the  r. 
Many  plans  hive  been  adopted  to  scare  them  from  their 
destructive  visits  to  the  crops,  but  I  think  very  few 
effectually.  Boys  are  as  great  a  plague  to  the  farmer  as 
the  rook.  What  with  their  sleepy  habifs  in  the  morning, 
whilst  the  rook  is  busily  engaged  in  the  field,  and  their 
great  predilection  for  treading  down  fences,  together 
with  their  non-efficiency  in  every  respect,  I  think  we 
m?y  infer  that  the  boy  would  be  much  more  profitably 
employed  at  his  school.  The  plan  I  pursue,  and  which 
I  never  knew  fail,  is  to  give  a  boy  6rf.  for  the  first  rook 
he  may  catch  in  a  gin  to  be  planted  on  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  and  allow  the  captive  bird  to  remain  in  the  trap 
for  half-a-day  as  a  terror  to  all  evil-doers.  The  result 
will  be  obvious — the  marauders  will  no  more  trouble  the 
crop  that  season.— <3«cre«s  //.,  Ramsey. 

Sawdust  as  a  Mamtre, — I  observe  that  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  a  paper 
had  been  read,  detailing  the  process,  by  a  Mr.  Bishop,  of 
converting  sawdust  into  manure,  and  dilating  on  its 
beneficial  effects  on  different  crops.  This  process  con- 
sists, it  seems,  of  (as  it  is  said)  carbonising  the  sawdust. 
by  bi'irning  with  lime-shells  ;  and  by  another  method  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end,  burning  it  with  brushwood  ; 
each  mode  appearing  to  be  both  tedious  and  requiring 
much  attention,  if  any  quantity  be  required,  and  liable, 
as  tbe  writer  confesses,  to  be  interrupted  and  ra^.rred  by 
wet  weather.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  the  effect 
on  the  crop,  by  the  application  of  the  result  of  the  first 
process,  be  not  almost  solely  attributable  to  the  lime, 
allowing  the  ashes  certainly  a  lit'le  of  the  merit ; 
and  whether  the  combustion  of  the  sawdust  in  the 
second  does  not  so  materially  decrease  the  quantity  as  a 
fertiliser,  that  but  little  land,  comparatively,  could  be 
manured  by  a  large  quantity  of  sawdust  thus  prepared. 
I  have  myself,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly using  sawdust  as  a  masure,  incurring  no  other 
expense  than  carting  it,  as  made,  from  my  saw-mill  to 
tbe  cow-houses  and  cattle-sheds,  where  it  soon  becomes 
impregnated  by  the  urine  and  durg  of  the  cattle,  which 
it  readily  imbibes,  and  when  removed  to  the  manure- 
heap  it  is  occasionally  saturated  by  the  liquid  pumped 
from  the  tanks,  one  of  which  gdjoins  each  dunghill ;  a 
process  which  materially  hastens  its  decomposition, 
and  I  should  think  [So  should  we.]  renders  it,  bo'h 
in  quantity  and  quality,  a  more  efiScient  manure 
than  that  so  elaborately  described  by  Mr.  Bishop.  I, 
at  ler.st,  find  it  most  effective  on  all  kinds  of  soil, 
but  more  particularly  on  stiff  clayey  ones.  I  will  relate 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  There  is  a  field  iu  my 
own  farm,  that  the  surface-soil  was  considered  so  barren, 
and  resting  on  so  cold  andstiff  a  clay  subsoil,  that  in  its  then 
state  it  was  deemed  hopeless  for  a  crop.  This  field  was 
drained  and  subsoil-ploughed  in  184-1,  and  in  1642  it  was 
one  part  planted  with  Potatoes,  and  the  other  sown  with 
Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnip-seed.  It  was  certainly  not  an 
easy  process  to  pulverise  the  soil,  both  from  its  nature 
and  that  the  weather  was  not  very  favourable,  though 
materially  aided  by  the  free  use  of  Morton's  Revolving 
Harrow  ;  however,  both  crops  came  up  to  admiration, 
and  proved  excellent.  The  Turnips  remained  in  the 
ground  till  February,  standing  the  severity  of  the  winter 
without  blemish  ;  and  when  taken  up,  many  of  them 
were  in  circumference  3  feet  4  inches  ;  aud  II  of  them, 
taken  at  random  from  a  cart,  weiched,  without  tops, 
exactly  1  cwt.  Such  was  the  crop  obtained  from  this 
field,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  but  a 
few  months  previous,  it  would  have  been  deemed  more 
than  folly  to  think  of  cultivating  for  a  grain  crop.     But 


what  manure  does  the  reader  suppose  was  used  to  attaia 
this  result? — simply  sawdust!  and  that  from  resinous 
wood,  such  as  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Fir,  which 
Mr.  Bishop  reckons  inimical  to  vegetation.  When  I 
say  simply  sawdust,  I  mean  that  in  this  particular  case 
there  was  nothing  eUe,  save  that  it  had  lain  in  the  yard 
four  months,  over  which  cows  and  sheep  sometimes 
passed,  and  in  their  passage  dunged  ;  and  the  only  pre- 
paration it  had  undergone  was  being  turned  over  once- 
TJr  twice.  In  1843  this  field  produced  20  Carlisle,  or 
60  imperial  bushels  of  Black  Oats  per  acre  ;  and,  in 
order  to  bring  it  under  the  same  management  as  two- 
other  fields  of  similar  soil,  which  are  now  joined  to  it, 
and  which  have  been  also  drained  and  subsoil-ploughed, 
it  and  they  were  sown  with  Turnips  in  1844,  all  of 
which  proved  exceedingly  good.  These  fields,  now  in 
one  of  upwards  of  10  acres,  has  been  lately  ploughed, 
and  is  in  excellent  order  for  spring  Wheat,  and  crop- 
seeds:  such  is  the  effect  of  drainage. — J.  R.  IV.,  Git- 
jerran,  Cximherland, 

Swedish  Turnips. — I  send  you  the  result  of  an  expe- 
riment touching  the  comparative  value  of  wood-ashep,- 
guano,  and  Boast's  inorganic  manure,  when  applied  to 
the  growth  of  Swede  Turnips.  I  divided  1  acre  of  an 
old  Clover-ley  into  three  equal  divisions,  upon  which  I 
sowed  in  drills  (not  on  ridges)  seed  that  i  had  procured 
direct  from  Mr.  Skirving,  ^t  Liverpool.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  we  got  the  ground  into  capital  order,  with  a 
fine  crumb,  and  sowed  rather  early  in  the  season,  but  I 
did  not  take  any  note  of  tbe  time.  The  drought  wts 
much  against  them,  but  nevertheless  they  grew  awar, 
and  promised,  as  I  and  most  of  my  neighbours  thought, 
to  yield  a  large  produce  ;  but  after  what  I  have  seen 
stated  in  your  Paper  as  to  the  produce  in  some  places,  I 
must  hide  my  diminished  head,  and  confess,  whatever 
our  skill  may  be  in  the  production  of  Hops,  that  in  thi& 
part  of  Sussex  we  know  Utile  about  the  cultivation  of 
Turnips.  One  thing,  however,  which  is  somewhat  in 
my  favour,  must  not  be  omitted,  to  wit,  that  the  state- 
ment ol'  quantity  and  weight  is  not  a  guess,  nor  aij. 
approximation,  but  the  result  of  actual  measurement 
and  weighing  of  the  whole  crop,  cleared  of  leaves  and 
roots  and  dirt.  The  ground  was  stirred  and  weeded 
several  times  by  hand-hue,  and  was  quite  clear  of  weeds. 
The  ground  on  which  the  ashes  were  spread  was  injured 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  perhaps,  by  the  roots  and 
boughs  of  a  neighbour's  Elm-tree.  The  best  of  the 
Turnips  singly  only  weighed  7  lbs.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  18  inches.  The  following  were  the 
results  : — 


Quantity  or 
g-round. 


Quaotity  and  kind  ol 
manure. 


Acre, 
one-ttiird  of 
one  third  of 
oue-tliird  of 


One. 


22  bshls.  wood-ashes. 
1  cwt.  Ichaboe  guano. 
1  cwt.    Boast's    inor- 
ganic manure. 


Co.st  of  Produce  Produce 
manure,  in  behls-  in  wghr.. 


ys.    4d. 
lis.    Qd 


gs.    6d 


30,1.  lOil. 


161 
225 
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— Hjirst- green. 

Flax-seed.' — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  Fla,';-seed  and  Oats  may  be 
ground  togeiher  by  the  miller  in  a  very  efficient  manner.. 
The  proportion — I  bushel  of  Flax-seed  to  4  bushels  of 
Oats,  leaving  the  miller  to  mix  the  one  with  the  other 
himself.  Cost  of  grinding,  4rf.  a  bushel. —  T.  Randell, 
Bradley,  Feckenham. 

The  Ald^rney. — I  was  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  a 
paragraph  in  tbe  Gazette  of  last  week,  sii;ned"  Yeoman," 
setting  forth  that  an  Alderney  cow  consumed  nearly  as 
much  as  two  of  the  large  breed.  I  h.ive  kept  Alder- 
neys  for  some  years,  as  well  as  Ayishires,  Galloways,, 
and  different  mixed  breeds,  and  never  discovered  that 
Alderupys  consumed  more  than  other  cattle  of  similar 
weights;  and  the  statement  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  result  of  various  well-known  experiments,  I  would 
particularly  wish  to  see  the  statement  of  "Yeoman"  either 
confirmed  or  disproved  by  tbe  detail  of  experiments  from 
some  of  jour  experienced  correspondents.  I  certaiitly 
think  the  *•  calculations"  of  your  correspondent,  who  is 
about  to  commence  a  dairy  of  Alderueys  in  London  for- 
the  sale  of  butter,  fair  enough,  yet  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  Alderneys,  together  with  the  Ayrshires,  to 
pay  better  for  a  butter  dairy,  for  what  they  consume,  than 
any  other  breed  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  try. — 
fV.,  Tyne  Side. 

Bones. — The  article  on  Bone-manure,  by  Mr.  Towers, 
in  Number  5,  is  one  of  niuch  interest  and  importance. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  occupier  of  every  kind  of  soil  who 
can  avail  himself  of  Mr,  Towers's  suggestions  towards  his 
Turnip  crop  ;  bones  upon  our  stiff  land,  which  is  under 
the  plough,  being  found  quite  inert.  We  apply  them 
with  advantage  on  our  pastures  as  a  top-dressing  ;  and  , 
my  inquiry,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  such  of  Mr. 
Towers,  would  beg  to  )efer  to  the  comparative  effica- 
ciousness of  bones  in  a  state  of  soluiion  with  sulphuric 
acid,  on  Graas  land,  compared  with  bone-dust  (as  usually 
sold  under  that  neme)  sown  bro'^d-cast.  When  we  make 
use  of  (his  manure  on  old  pasture,  it  is  usually  to  the 
extent  of  4  quarters  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  20^. 
a  quarter,  and  the  good  effect  is  visible  for  several— six 
or  seven  years  ;  but  its  action  is  not  imiKediate  enough, 
and  we  have  little  return  f-oi,i  it  the  first  season.  If  Mr. 
Towers's  leisure  should  enable  him  to  unfold  this  subject 
to  us  a  little  further,  and  he  could  oblige  us  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  duration  of 
the  bones  in  this  slate,  as  to  their  effect  on  Grass  lands 
— that  is,  how  soon  we  mayexp.'ct  a  decided  benefit  from 
the  application,  and  for  how  many  yesrs  that  benefit 
would  probably  continue,  the  occupiers  of  strong  lands 
in  general  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  themselves  undler  much 
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obligatioQ  to  bim  for  the  communication.  Could  Mr* 
Towers  also  inform  us  why  bones  as  a  manure  on  strong 
lands  (adhesive  soil)  so  entirely  fail — are  quite  thrown 
away?— -(4  Tenant  Farmer,  on  strong  land  over  the 
Blue  Lias. 

Flax.  —  Seeing  some  remarks  in  your  Paper  oa  the 
profitableness  of  this  crop,  I  send  you  the  inclosed  table 
referring  to  the  subject,  which  gives  the  experience  of  a 
correspondent,  "  Z.,"  of  the  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 


III 


I8il 
fii 
18i2 

4t 
Boll* 
j843 
■li 
Bolls 
1844 

_2i_ 


/.     #.  rf.o,  qr.Ib.  i.d. 
104     4  9  6     1     S3  73 


25  16  9 
5    0  0 


2  50  C 
6]S    3     II  53  C 


l    :  d. 
19  17     1 


6  17     C 

18    3     0 


I.   :  d.U.  :d. 
10  14     0 


10  13     0 

10  19     C 


Belgian 
(bolls  rippled). 


Courtrai    '  (milled 
in  1844;. 


To  be  sure,  the  coincidence  of  the  results  of  the  two 
years  on  which  the  Irish  system  of  management  was 
adopted,  would  argue  the  dependence  of  this  variety  in 
the  return  from  the  crop  on  the  particular  mode  of 
managing  it  ;  but  altogether,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
justifies  the  character  of  the  crop  as  *'  a  loltery''  given  it 

by  Mr.  Blacker  at  the  late  MarkethiU  meeting M.  S. 

On  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  Food  of  Cattle  he- 
fore  giving  it. — As  I  have  just  concluded  the  experiments 
you  wished,  I  hasten  to  forward  you  the  results,  which 
are  as  follow  : — Two  horses  ia  good  health,  in  daily 
work,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  size  and  age, 
"were  selected  for  the  experiment.  They  were  each 
allowed  5  lbs.  of  Oats  (42  lbs.  per  bushel),  and  a 
sufficiency  of  good  hay,  of  which  they  consumed  about 
17  lbs.  per  diem  each  horse.  The  only  difference  in  the 
feeding  consisted  in  one  horse  having  the  Oats  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  the  other  being  allowed  the  Oats  uncrushed. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  above  mode  of  feeding,  the 
solid  excrements  of  each  horse  were  examined.  1 00  parts 
of  the  dung  from  the  horse  fed  on  crushed  Oats  were 
found  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  nutritious  matter  con- 
tained in  the  food,  and  to  consist  of  woody  fibre,  mixed 
with  the  animal  secretions  and  some  salts  ;  while  100 
parts  of  the  dung  from  the  horse  fed  on  uncrushed  Oats 
were  found  to  contain  1.4  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter, 
consisting  of  starch  and  gluten,  which  had  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  the  solid  excrements  of  the  animal — this 
arising  from  the  inability  of  the  horse  to  perform  perfect 
mastication,  and  must  vary  with  circumstances,  such  as 
age  and  rapidity  of  feeding.  The  same  horses  were  then 
fed  with  cut  and  uncat  food,  consisting  of  hay  cut  into 
chaff,  and  hay  uncut.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third 
day,  the  excrements  were  examined,  but  no  chemical 
difference  in  their  composition  was  detected  ;  the  food 
in  both  instances  was  found  to  be  equally  exhausted  of 
its  nutricive  mr-tLer.  The  shorter  period  occupied  by  the 
horse  in  filling  its  stomach,  and  consequently  greater 
amount  of  rest  obtained,  and  the  means  of  mixing  food 
and  preventing  waste  by  cutting  it  into  chaff,  requires  no 
observation  from  me,  but  will  be  material  points  in  this 
mode  of  feeding.- — A.  Gyde.  Fainswick. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  "Weekly  Couxcil  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover  Square,  on  "Wednesday  last,  the  12th 
of  February ;  present.  The  Hon.  Robert  Henry 
Olive,  M. P.,  in  the  Chair;  D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  \V.  R.  Browne,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke, 
Esq.;  Dr.  Calvert;  F,  C,  Cherry,  Esq.;  B.  Gibbs, 
Esq.;  SirJ.  y.  B.Johnstone,  Bart.,  M. P.;  W.  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  A.  Ogilvie.  Esq. ;  Rev.  R.  Parker  ;  J.  Parkes, 
Esq.,  C.E.;  J.  Scales,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sawell ;  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  B.  Scopford,  Esq.,  and  J.  L. 
White,  Esq.  The  following  new  Members  were  elected  ; 
Blacker,  Murray,  Old  Abbey  House,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk 
NichoUs,  George,  \J,  Kyde  Park-street,  London 
AiDSlie,  Wood  Hill,  Ripley,  Surrey 

Darner,  Hon.  Dawson,  M.P.,  Tiloey-street,  Mayfair,  London 
Wemyss,  Major  General,  Cumberlaod  Lodge,  Windsor  Park 
"Wright,  Edmond,  Udders,  Wimborne,  Dorset 
Burton,  Rev.  H.  T.,  Atcham  Bridge,  Shrewpbury 
Slaney,  William  Henry,  Hatton  Grange,  Shiffnall,  Salop. 
Kightingale  John,  Factby  Lodge,  Stokesley,  Yorkshire 
Keif,  Samuel,  Reigate,  Surrey 

Luxmore,  Uev.  C.  T.  C,  Guilsfield,  Welshpool,  Montgom. 
Roberts,  William,  Hemet-Hernpsted,  Herts. 
HigginsoD,  Edmund,  Saltmarsh,  Bromyard,  Heref. 
Lord,  John,  Standisb  Hal!,  Wigan,  Lane. 
Bros,  Thomas,  1 6,  St.  James's  Place,  London 
Baugt,  W.  H.,  The  Cottage,  Overton,  Flintshire 
Hall,  William,  Ashton,  Leominster,  Heref. 
Marsland,  Rev.  George  Beckiiigham,  Rectory,  Newark,  Notts 
Story,  William,  Shrewsbury 
Parry,  Evan,  Cwmdei,  Crickhowell,  Brecon 
Carter,  Thomas  Shaw,  Wattlington  Park,Tetsworth,  Oxon 
Benty,  Robert  Henry,  Chichester,  Sussex 
Stokes,  Samuel  Calcott,  Kinton  Hall,  Chirbury,  Salop 
Moore,  James,  Shrewsbury 
Bythell,  T.  W.,  Shrew>bury 
Middleton,  Richard,  Eroomfield,  Shrewsbury 
Fowler,  Captain  Robert  Merrick,  R.N.,  Walliscot  House,  Whit- 
church, Reading,  Berks 
Watson,  William  Conolly,  4,  Albany  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
Hart,  Thomas  Parker,  Housham  Hall,  Matching,  Harlow,  Essex 
Newman,  John,  Brandsfee  House,  Higb-W^ycombe,  Bucks. 
Jackson,  George  Vaughari,  Carramore,  Ballioa,  Ireland 
Beddoe,  Thomas  Curdale,  Cleobury-Morttmer,  Salop 
Savage,  Thomas,  Dunsley,  Stourbridge,  Worcester 
Laoglands,  Charles,  Bewick,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Benbow,  James,  Sowdley  Park,  Market-Drayton,  Salop 
Langford,  George,  Heofron,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire 
Maitiand,  General  Frederic,  HoUywick,  Hartfield,  Sussex 
Cornwallis,  Eari  of,  Linton  Place,  Maidstone,  Kent 
Downing,  John  Cole,  Leigh  Hill,  Earl-Sohem,  Suffolk 
Evans,  John,  Mayor  of  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire 
Worthington,  Archibald,  Whitchurch,  Salop 


Hanmer,  Colonel,  Bear  Place,  Maidenhead,  Berks 

Spencer,  John,  Wrothara,  Kent 

Feowick,  Andrew  Robert,  Morpeth,  Northumberland 

Dodds.  Ralph,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northumberland 

Weeks,  Richard,  Ryton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northumberland 

Thompson,  James,  Kirkhouse,  Brampton,  Cumberlafld 

Payne,  William,  Wilkott,  S^loi) 

Barton,  Humfrey  C,  Hastings,  Sussex 

Bodenham,  Francis  Lewis,  Hereford 

Croose,  George,  the  Burcotts,  Hereford 

Mally,  Thomas  Watkins,  Sutton-court,  Hereford 

Cranstovr,  Thomas,  Upper  Lyde,  Hereford 

Morland,  William  Courtenay,  Pickhurst,  Bromley,  Kent 

Reeve,  Major-General,  Leadenham,  Grantham,  Line. 

Austruther,  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Hintlesham  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 

Walker,  George  Richard,  Hcathfield  House,  Oxford 

Arnett,  Henry,  Ifield,  Crawley,  Sussex 

Goode,  Edward,  Aston-court,  Tenbury,  Wore. 

Ward,  John,  "9,  Bishopsgate-street-Within,  London 

Stutfield,  William,  Hildersham,  Cambridge 

Dent,  William,  Brampton,  Huntingdon 

Joues,  Edward,  Church-court,  Clement's-lane,  London. 

De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  Lord,  Penshurst,  Kent. 

TussAC  Grass. — The  Marquis  of  Dowxshire  com- 
manicated  the  following  result  of  Mr.  Blacker's  attempt 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  Tussac  Grass  into 
Ireland  : — "  Armagh,  Jan.  14,  1S45. — I  think  it  will  be 
interesting  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  to  others  inte- 
rested in  such  matters,  to  know  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  about  18  or  20  plants  of  the  Tussac  Grass 
from  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  seed  giren  me  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland. 
One  might,  perhaps,  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  plant, 
as  its  appearance  is  viot  kno^rn  ;  but  having  given  a  few 
seeds  to  different  gardeners,  and  the  same  plant  having 
made  its  appearance  in  each  case,  I  think  it  may  confi- 
dently be  considered  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
seed.  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  describeit  accurately, 
but  it  seems  to  rrie  to  divide  in  the  stem  something  like 
the  Grass  commonly  called  Spritt ;  but  when  the  leaves 
part,  they  seem  inclined  to  grow  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  leaves  of  a  Pink, 
but  in  miniature,  for  none  of  the  plants  are  above  an 
inch  high.  Having  only  ventured  a  few  seeds  at  the 
late  season  I  sowed  them,  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  great 
success  with  the  remainder. — W.  Blacker.'' 

Mr,  B.  GiBBS  presented,  on  the  partof  Messrs.  Tho- 
mas Gibbs  and  Co.,  the  Seedsmen  to  the  Society,  two 
specimens  of  Tussac  Grass  they  had  themselves  imported 
from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sheep-Hcrdles. — Mr.  Glencross  of  Lusstowe, 
near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall,  transmitted  to  the  Society 
specimens  of  the  Lusstowe  Self-supporting  Hurdle, 
made  of  wood  and  strained  wire,  and  which  he  described 
as  cheap,  simple,  and  convenient,  uniting  the  advantages 
of  great  durability  with  saving  of  time  and  labour.  Hur- 
dles of  this  construction  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches 
high,  might  be  made  at  2s.  6d.,  or  (if  near  to  wood- 
works) at  2s.  each. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  present  to  the  Society  a  specimen  of 
"fence  and  crib-hurdle  he  had  seen,  made  of  withy,  and 
so  simple  in  its  construction  that  any  carpenter  with  a 
gouge,  a  hammer,  and  a  ferf  bails,  could  at  once  prepare  it. 

Heath-Lands. — Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.,of  Pork- 
ington  Hall,  near  Oswestry,  Salop,  communicated  to  the 
Council  the  following  statement  of  the  process  he  had 
adopted  in  the  winter  of  1816-17  to  bring  his  Heath  lands 
in  that  county  into  cultivation  : — *'  Porkington,  Jan.  26, 
1845. — From  the  scarcity  of  employment,  the  labouring 
population  (aiore  especially  from  Ireland),  were  driven  to 
beg  through  the  land.  Many  parties  of  them,  increasing  in 
number  as  the  season  advanced,  daily  applied  at  my  resi- 
dence. I  soon  discovered  I  was  subject  to  considerable 
imposition,  which  determined  ms  on  applying  a  test. 
With  this  intention  I  set  out  (in  addition  to  other  works) 
a  portion  of  mountain-land,  which  yielded  me,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  hill,  a  rent  of  about  6d.  per  acre,  used 
for  the  depasturing  young  stock  in  the  summer.  When- 
ever able-bodied  men  applied  for  relief  on  the  plea  of 
want  of  employment,  I  ofi"ered  them  this  resource  :  thus 
those  who  were  industrious  earned  a  livelihood,  whilst 
the  idle  (unless  incapacitated  by  illness  or  accident) 
were  sent  away  unrelieved.  The  result  was  as  follows, 
taken  from  my  book  of  daily  and  weekly  payments,  com- 
mencing Dec.  2,  1816  : 

ESPENniTDRE.  £      s.   d. 

Ditching-,  no  roods  at  Is.  io.id.        .        .        .    10  6  3 

Clearing  Heather  and  Gorae,  S32  roods,  atS^d  12  2  S 

Stocking:  the  same,  15  inches  deep,  at  "Jd.      .    24  5  4 

Stocking  I22i  roods,  at  \\d 5  12  3^ 

Stocking  5SJ  roods,  at  Sd I  ig  0 

Clearing  ai.d  stocking  67  roods,  at  lOiJd.        ,      2  is  7^ 

Draining  153  roods  in  length,  at  Is. 4d.  .        .     10  lu  S 

Day-work.  iSl^  days,  at  Is.  id,       ,        .        ,12  2  0 

Lime,  120  bushels  per  acre       .        ,        .        .    43  10  0 

Carriage  of  ditto 10  17  6 


]  5  acres :  being  nearly  9/.  per  acre 
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N.B.— The  rate  of  wages  was  calculated  2d.  per  day  under  the 
rate  of  my  regular  workmen,  which  would  have  added  about 
10  per  cent,  per  acre. 

Result. — 1817 — Was  a  wet  season,  and  the  work  not 
having  been  completed  until  late,  the  Oats  (although  a 
thick  crop)  never  filled  well  :  however,  a  neighbouring 
farmer  offered  \l.  As.  per  acre  for  it,  and  to  him  I  let  it. 
1818 — He  sowed  Oats.  Produce,  20  bushels  per  acre, 
1819 — Oats  and  Clover,     Oats  35  bushels  per  acre. 

1820  \  Grazed  it.    Manured  in  1822  (the  best  portionof 

1821  V  the  field  with  farm-yard  muck — this   was  & 

1822  )  loam)  ;  and  sowed  Wheat. 

1823 — The  remainder,  thin  stony  soil,  sowed  with  Oats. 

The  Wheat  a  heavy  crop  ;    the  Oats  light. 
1824 — A  very  heavy  crop  of  Potatoes  off  the  best  side  of 

the  field,  and  moderate  Turnips  off"  the  remainder. 
The  tenant  continued  to  hold  the  land  at  the  same  rent 
till  1834,  when  he  applied  for    an  abatement  of  4s.   an 
acre ;  at  which  rent  he  has  held  it  ever  since.     I  have 


also  been  furnished  with  the  following  Report  from  a 
tenant  who  has  commenced  reclaiming  some  mountain- 
land  which  he  holds  under  me  in  Denbighshire,  near  Llan- 
gollen. He  commenced  operations  in  the  autumn  of 
1S43,  upon  17  acres  of  dry  heathy  land  with  a  few  Fern 
plants  scattered  through  it,  and  stony.  The  produce  of 
the  first  year  was  340  bushels. 

{To  be  coTwluded  next  week.) 

MANCHESTER  ATHENiEUM. 

[By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Playfair  we  are  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  abridged  report  ot  a 
portion  of  one  of  his  lectures  here,  on  the  Chenaistry  of 
Vegetation.  It  refers  to  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of 
vegetable  nutrition,  as  held  by  Liebig  and  others,  so  far 
as  the  question  is  concerned — \\'hence  do  plants  obtain 
their  carbon  ?  And  it  has  been  sent  us  ia  answer  to  a 
notice  on  this  subject  by  our  correspondent  "R.  C.  L." 
See  page  42.] 

There  are  obviously  only  two  sources  whence  the 
matter  of  the  future  tree  can  come — the  soil  and  the 
air.  A  large  volcanic  island,  such  as  that  of  St.  Helena 
or  Ascension,  is  pushed  from  beneath  the  sea  ;  and  its 
crater  pours  its  red-hot  lavas  for  a  time  over  its  surface. 
But,  gradually,  that  volcano  becomes  extinct ;  and  the 
frosts,  the  rain,  and  the  wind,  beat  on  its  surface,  until 
the  hard  lava  is  softened  into  a  soil.  Then  the  birds, 
resting  on  the  island  during  their  migratory  flights, 
shake  off  the  seeds  of  other  lands,  which  had  become 
entangled  in  their  plumage,  and  the  seeds  take  root  on 
the  barren  rock.  Nature  did  not  forget  her  usual  wis- 
dom, when  she  coated  so  many  useful  seeds  with  water- 
proof coverings,  and  shaped  them  like  canoes,  so  that 
they  might  toss  uninjured  on  the  billows,  until  they  are 
wafted  on  to  this  newly-created  land,  which  in  time  be- 
comes covered,  as  St.  Helena  was  when  first  discovered, 
with  large  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  this  and 
such  cases  the  caibon  could  not  come  ont  of  the  soil ; 
hence  it  must  inevitably  either  come  out  of  the  water, 
or  be  extracted  from  the  air.  From  pure  water  it  could 
not  come  ;  for  it  contains  only  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
without  a  trace  of  carbon.  In  some  water,  however, 
carbon  moist  be  present,  or  how  would  aquatic  plants, 
or  seaweed,  obtain  their  carbon  ?  Bonnet  was  the  first 
to  observe,  that,  if  leaves  be  put  in  a  tumbler  containing 
water,  they  emit  bubbles  of  air.  "Ah  !  but,"  said  his 
objectors,  "  the  air  was  taken  down  with  the  leaves ;"  so 
Bonnet  used  water  from  which  the  air  was  completely 
expelled  by  long  boiling,  and  he  put  his  leaves  into  this, 
but  no  bubbles  of  air  now  escaped.  Sennebier  proved 
that  it  was  only  from  water  containing  carbonic-  acid 
gas  that  these  bubbles  of  air  (oxygen)  were  evolved — 
carbonic  acid  consisting  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  This 
was  the  key  to  the  mystery;  it  was  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen,  that  Bonnet  had  observed  his  bubbles  of 
air.  No  wonder  now  that  he  could  not  get  them  when 
he  boiled  the  water,  because  all  the  carbonic  acid  had 
been  expelled.  Sennebier's  experiment  certainly  im- 
plied that  carbonic  acid  was  favourable  to  growth  ;  but 
by  implication  merely,  not  by  direct  proof.  This 
honour  was  reserved  for  two  Manchester  men.  Dr. 
Percival  and  Mr.  Henry,  who  showed  that  a  small 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  was  favourable 
to  growth.  It  was  now  very  easy  to  conceive  how 
plants  obtain  their  carbon,  if  they  were  constantly  sup- 
plied with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  to  extract  its  carbon. 
Now  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  that  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  But 
my  auditors  may  ask,  "  Is  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air,  scarcely  amounting  to  one-thousandth  of 
its  weight,  sufficient  for  the  wants. of  all  the  vegetation  on 
our  globe  ?  "  Calculate  how  much  charcoal  is  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which, 
viewing  it  only  with  reference  to  the  limited  sphere 
around  us,  we  term  small.  Why  !  more  than  3000 
billions  of  pounds  of  solid  carbon  exist  in  it — a  quantity 
very  much  greater  than  is  in  all  the  coal  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  infinitely  greater  than  the  carbon  in  the 
growing  vegetation.  Satisfied  as  to  quantity,  they  may 
tlien  justly  ask  whether  plants  can  absorb  sufficient  car- 
bonic acid  from  a  medium  containing  a  proportion  so 
small.  That  they  do  absorb  it,  had  been  proved  by 
Boussingault,  who  put  a  Vine  branch  in  a  glass  globe, 
and  then  caused  a  current  of  air  to  pass  quickly  through 
it.  He  analysed  the  air  before  it  reached  the  Vine,  and 
the  same  air  after  it  had  passed,  and  found  that  three 
parts  out  of  the  four  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  sbsoibed 
by  the  leaves.  Liebig  made  a  striking  experiment  to 
sliow  hoiv  much  carbonic  acid  could  be  extracted  from 
the  air  in  a  given  time.  Lime  readily  absorbs  this  gas 
from  the  air.  Now  Liebig,  in  whitewashing  his  labora- 
tory, ascertained  by  an  experiment  how  much  the  lime 
in  drying  absorbed  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  applying  his 
result  to  an  English  acre,  supposing  the  leaves  of  plants 
growing  on  it  had  the  same  powers  of  taking  up  carbonic 
acid  as  lime,  they  would  extract  from  the  air  in  200  days 
no  less  than  1,800,000  cubic  feet  of  this  gas,  or  upwards 
of  6000  lbs.  of  carbon  ;  this  being  about  three  times  the 
quantity  of  carbon  actually  taken  up  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  and  on  the  same  surface,  by  a  growing  crop. 
It  is  quite  certain,  then,  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
carbon  in  the  atmosphere  to  support  a  growing  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  equally  certain  it  is,  that  plants  do  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  retain  its  carbon,  and  liberate  its  oxygen. 
This  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by  plants  in  two  ways. 
The  leanes,  and  indeed  all  the  green  parts  of  plants^ 
absorb  it  directly  from  the  air  ;  and  it  is  absorbed  also 
by  the  roots,  dissolved  in  the  rain  which  has  refreshed  the 
ground,  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  light  that  plants  are  enabled  to  break  up 
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the  carbonic  acid,  and  assimilate  its  carbon.  In  the 
dark,  at  night,  the  leaves  csase  to  act ;  they  no  longer 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  but  in  fact  are  found  to  emit  it. 
Now,  for  one  of  those  remote  analogies,  of  which  I  have 
complained  as  being  so  mischievous — Saussure  com- 
jiared  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  day  to 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  its  exhalation  at  night  to 
their  expiration.  The  hunters  after  analogy  saw  a  splen- 
did chase  in  this  announcement,  and  went  madly  enough 
in  pursuit.  Professor  Burnet  soon  saw  a  digestion  and 
respiration  in  plants;  they  are  always  respiring,  accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  but  only  digesting  their  food  during  the 
day  :  the  waste  matter  of  the  digestion  is  oxygen,  arid  is 
thrown  out  in  the  form  of  a  gas;  while  at  night,  when  diges- 
tion ceases,  carbonic  acid  alone  is  respired  and  expired. 
Ellis,  in  fact,  saw  in  this  inspiration  and  expiration 
an  equilibrium,  and  denied  that  the  atmosphere  was 
improved  by  vegetation,  for  that  as  much  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved  at  night  as  is  decomposed  during  the  day. 
In  this  he  was  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  shown  by  Dau- 
beny,  who  proved  that  he  acted  upon  sickly  plants,  and 
that  healthy  plants  always  decompose  more  carbonic 
acid  during  the  day  than  they  give  out  at  night.  But 
Daubeny  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  current  of  opinion. 
The  hunting  horn  had  been  sounded,  and  away  vrerit  one 
philosopher  after  another,  stumbling  in  most  unphilo- 
sophic  fashion,  after  this  remote  analogy  of  the  nutrition 
of  vegetables  to  that  of  animals.  It  was  a  steeple  chase, 
and  absurdities  were  the  hurdles.  The  first  of  these 
was  to  experiment  upon  carbonic  acid;  so  they  put  a 
plant  into  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  the  plant  died  ;  but 
then  Saussure  had  shown  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to 
be  mixed  v,ith  carbonic  acid  before  it  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  plant  ;  so  the  next  philosopher  jumped  over  the 
hurdle  where  it  vras  a  little  lower,  and  mized  about  five 
parts  of  oxygen  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  yet  the  plant 
died.  Then  they  shook  their  heads  in  triumph  at  those 
who  believed  in  aerial  nutrition,  and  off  again  went  they 
in  their  career  of  error.  But  what  was  this  boasted  ex- 
periment worth?  If  I  find  a  man  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  bring  him  into  a  room  where  a  large  fire  diffuses  its 
grateful  warmth,  and  see  the  numbing  effects  of  the  cold 
yield  to  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  fire,  have  I  not  a  right 
to  say  that  vi-arinthis  favourable  to  animallife  ?  "  Oh  !" 
says  ray  opponent,  "  I  can  soon  test  the  truth  of  your 
theory  ;"  and  he  liffs  up  the  benumbed  man,  and  puts 
him  actually  upon  the  top  of  the  blazing  fire,  where  he 
is  soon  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  then  he  turns  to  me,  and 
says,  "Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  heat  is  fivourable 
to  life?" — the  experiment  with  carbonic  acid  is  quite 
as^absurd.  :The  allegation  is  not  that  plants  can  ^ub- 
sist  wholly  on  carbonic  acid,  if  the  other  conditions  for 
nutrition  are  absent;  for  Saussure  has  shown,  that,  as 
long  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  j-cid  is  not  more  than 
one-twelfch  the  amount  of  the  air,  plants  flourish  with 
greater  luxuriance  than  in  common  air  ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
creased beyond  that  qiiantity,  it  is  positively  injurious. 
But  once  jump  over  such  a  high  hurdle  of  absurdity  as 
that  just  de-i^cribed,  and  the  phnntom-chasiog  philoso- 
phers find  all  the  rest  easy.  Plants,  according  to  them, 
live  upon  a  complex  food,  such  as  animals  do.  This 
food  is  a  black  substance,  which  they  have  dignified 
under  the  various  titles  of  humus,  humin,  humic  acid, 
ulmio,  ulmic  acid,  gein,  geic  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic 
acid,  nitrophlorotenic  acid,  &c.  &c.  This  black  sub- 
stance dissolves  in  alkalies,  in  lime,  or  in  ammonia; 
and,  when  thus  dissolved,  enters  the  plant,  and  supplies 
it  with  carbon.  Now,  say  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of 
nutrition,  *'  All  fertile  soils  contain  abundance  of  this 
humus.  Vegetable  mould  is  in  fact  this  humus,  and  the 
rich  soils  of  America  contain  little  else  ;  every  rich  soil, 
to  which  we  can  poiur,  contains  abundance  of  it."  "  Ad- 
mitted,'' say  we,  who  advocate  the  opposite  theory. 
*'^\'ell,  how  is  your  humus  formed  ?  "  "  By  the  decay  of 
plants,  of  course— the  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  upon  the 
^vegetable  matter,  and  leaves  tbis  brown  mass,  consisting 
principally  of  carbon,  as  the  result  of  the  combustion." 
Then  we  ask — if  this  humus  be  the  result  of  the  decay 
of  vegetables  alone,  how  did  the  first  plants  in  the  world 
obtain  their  cflrboo,  for  humus  could  not  then  have  ex- 
isted ?  "  Oh  !  "  said  an  eminent  huraus-loving  chemist 
to  me,  the  other  day,  in  London,  '*  that  is  the  question 
of  the  egg  before  the  hen,  or  the  hen  before  ihe  egg  :  we 
canuntreason  on  priaieval  phenomena."  "But,"  I  replied, 
'■  it  is  an  every-day  phenomenon  :  islands  arise  from  the 
sea,  and  are  covered  with  vegetation,  under  circumstan- 
ces where  humus  never  could  have  existed;  Lichens 
??row  on  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  on  desert  rocks,  : 
v.here  humus  has  never  been  ;  we  can  grow  plants 
in  burnt  sand  by  making  an  artificial  eoil,  and  the  plants 
thrive  and  fructify  :  immense  crops  are  every  year  taken 
off  meadows  manured  with  ashes,  with  gypsum,  or  with 
guano,  without  any  humus  ever  being  added,  and  yet  fer- 
tility is  not  impaired  :  clayey  lands  grow  larger  crops  after 
paring  and  burning,  when  all  the  humus  must  be  burned 
out.  Where,  then,  the  necessity  for  this  humus  to  sup- 
ply carbon  ?  The  immense  marine  forests  of  giant  Sea- 
weed, described  by  Darwin  in  his  voyage  in  the  Beagle, 
the  stems  of  some  of  which,  according  to  Cook,  are 
ibove  360  feet  in  length,  grow  in  the  sea,  where  certainly 
Eliere  is  to  humus,  and  yet  they  reach  a  length  unat- 
;ained  by  any  terrestrial  plant.  There  are  whole  forests 
'fhich  grow  on  sands  utterly  destitute  of  humus  ;  and  the 
ivasy  trees  of  the  tropics  adbere  to  the  most  arid  and 
larched-up  soils.  The  forests  of  the  western  continent, 
^e  are  told  by  Saussure,  contain  such  an  amount  of  cai- 
'On,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  have  been  derived 
rom  the  soil.  Considerations  such  as  these,  by  allow- 
og  Nature  to  speak  for  herself,  are  to  my  mind  a  hun- 
zted times  more  convincing  than  the  attempts  to  crush 


great  Nature  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  then  misinterpret 
her  language  as  the  plain  expression  of  opinion,  although 
it  is  often  that  of  astonishment  at  being  treated  so  rudely. 
But  let  U8  ask  this  simple  question  of  Nature — Does  she 
contain  in  her  soil?;  this  humic  acid  of  chemists  ?  Such 
a  substance  is  cnrtainly  known  in  the  chemist's  labora- 
tory ;  but  it  is  obtained  by  a  process  which  never  can  be 
adopted  by  Nature  in  her  own  laboratory.  If  the  humus 
be  the  nu\ritioas  matter  of  plants,  it  must  undoubtedly 
reach  them  in  solution  in  water;  for  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  are  unable 
to  take  up  the  finest  powder,  if  it  be  merely  in  suspen- 
sion in  water.  No-.^,  if  you  treat  good  garden  mould 
with  water  it  remains  perfectly  colourless,  taking  up 
some  earthy  matter,  and  a  mere  trace,  if  trace  indeed 
there  be,  of  vegetable  matter.  Our  spring  and  our  river 
water,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  the  rains  which  per- 
meate the  soil,  ought  to  be  coloured  black  if  the  humus 
be  soluble  in  water  ;  but  we  well  know  that  they  contain 
mere  traces  of  organic  impurities.  The  stalactites  found 
in  caves  and  cellars  are  formed  by  the  passage  of  rain 
through  a  vegetable  soil,  containing  carbonic  acid,  wbich 
enables  it  to  dissolve  the  lime-stoue  which  it  m-'ets  in 
its  course  ;  and,  if  the  humus  is  in  re-ility  soluble  in 
lime,  we  ought  to  find  abundance  of  hamate  of  lime  in 
stalactites;  but  we  do  not.  Then,  if  humus  be  not 
soluble  in  water,  it  cannot  gala  admisnion  into  plants. 
"  But,"  say  the  advocates  of  humus,  "although  our  ma- 
terial is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is  so  in  water  containing 
lime  or  ammonia."  Yes  ;  it  is  in  the  laboratory,  when 
strong  solutions  of  these  substances  are  boiled  with  gar- 
den mould  ;  but  Nature  does  not  shower  down  hot  wuter 
saturated  with  alkalies.  Liebighes  calculated  how  much 
carbon  plants  could  receive,  supposing  all  the  rain  that 
fell  to  pass  through  their  organism  saturated  with  humate 
of  lime — an  extreme,  in  fact,  an  impossible  case — and 
yet,  admitting  its  possibility,  the  crop  growing  on  an 
English  acre  could  not  receive  more  than  7001bs.  of  humic 
acid,  which  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  carbon  exist- 
ing on  the  roots  and  leaves  alone,  allowing  nothing  for 
the  stem.  But  Mulder,  a  chemist  of  great  eminence 
and  acknowledged  accuracy,  has  j-ast  published  some  ex- 
periments in  favour  of  the  use  of  humic  acid  in  nutrition. 
There  are  eleven  experiments  with  humic  acid,  four  of 
which  only  succeeded.  In  two  of  these,  in  which  he 
had  ulmic  acid,  or  black  mattt^r  alone,  the  plants  grc-T 
exceedingly  indilTerent — not  much  better  than  in  ordinary 
sand  and  ashes  ;  but  in  the  two  in  which  humate  of  am- 
monia was  used,  the  planta  grew  luxuriantly.  But  I  would 
say,  that  these  grew  on  account  of  the  aoimonia.  The  ex- 
periments conducted  with  sand  and  ashes  were  not  fair,  in- 
asmuch as  that  was  not  a  fair  condition  for  plants  to  grow  in. 
~l  do  not  deny  that  humus,  or  vegetable  mould,,  is  favour- 
able to  vegetation  :  on  the  contrary,  I  recognise  its  im- 
portance. All  I  argued  tor  is,  that  it  does  not  act  q^msi 
liumus,  but  that  its  action  consists  in  being  a  stored-up 
magazine  for  carbonic  acid,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plants. 
Saussure  showed  that,  when  vegetable  mould  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  by  being  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  that  hunaus  is 
favourable  to  vegetation.  This  is  a  much  more  phusible 
view  than  the  idea  that  it  is  directly  absorbed  into  plants 
quasi  humus.  Since  1  first  mentioned,  in  1S40,  that 
charcoal  increases  the  growth  and  colour  of  plants,  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  ;  and  indeed  it  is  greatly 
used  by  gardeners  all  over  the  country.  The  charcoal 
does  not  act  by  giving  one  atom  of  its  own  to  the  plant, 
but  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  Now,  admit 
with  me  that  the  action  of  humus  is  due  to  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  exhalation  of  that  gis  by  plants 
in  the  dark  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  The  water  of  plants 
absorbs  it  during  the  day,  as  well  as  during  the  night ; 
but,  being  carried  up  by  the  sap  into  the  leaves,  it  is 
there  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  the  soli-.r  light,  its 
carbon  is  assimilated,  and  its  oxygen  evolved.  But  at 
night  the  carbonic  acid,  eutering  by  the  roots,  is  carried 
up  in!:o  the  leaves,  where  it  now  no  longer  meets  with 
the  SUE,  and  is  therefore  evaporated  along  with  the  water. 
This  exhalation  oi'  carbonic  acid  at  night  is  a  mere 
mechanical,  and  not  a  vital  action,  and  has  not  the  most 
distant  analogy  to  the  expiration  of  animals. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
DaTlingion. — At  the  late  Monthly  Meeting  of  this 
Club,  the  subject  under  discussion  was,  The  most  ad- 
vantageous Method  of  Draining  Strong  Lanls.  Mr. 
Walton,  the  Vice-Chairraan,  introduced  the  subject  by 
reading  an  essay  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davidson,  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  sections  of  the  drainage  of  some 
fields  efficiently  drained  by  him  whilst  farming  in 
Northumberland.  Mr.  Walton  said  that  he  believed 
that  drains  laid  with  tiles  or  stones,  or  with  both,  that  is 
broken  stones  upon  the  tiles  in  the  average  of  strong  or 
clay  lands,  should  not  be  less  than  from  2^-  to  3  feet 
deep,  ]Mr.  Pearson  thought  that  in  strong  lands  the 
drains  might  do  2  feet  deep,  but  they  certainly  should  not 
be  of  less  depth  than  that,  for  he  had  found  by  experience 
that-  wa'er  was  more  liable  to  stand  above  a  shallow 
drain  than  a  deep  one.  Mr.  Parrington  said  he  had 
drained  a  good  deal  at  a  considerably  less  depth  than 
2  feet ;  he  thought  that  18  to  20  inches,  where  it  was 
not  intended  to  subsoil,  was  sufficient.  He  had  lately  seen 
a  field  belonging  to  an  acquaintance,  which  was  two  years 
ago  most  effectually  drained  at  a  depth  of  16  in.  ;  in  fact, 
the  improvement  that  had  been  eff"ected  in  it  was  astonish- 
ing. Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  draining  considerable  quantities  of 
land,  and  had  always  found  it  to  answer  his  expectations. 
He  had  generally  drained  from  about  20  inches  to  2  feet 
deep,  and  about  15  feet  between  the  drains,  A  great  por- 


tion of  the  land  that  he  had  drained  at  Cleasby  was  of  a 
very  poor  description,  and  was  generally  naid  to  be  land 
not  worth   management  ;  but  by  draining  and  manage- 
ment he  had   grown  upon  that  poor  land  80  bushels  of 
Oats   per  acre.     He  had  at  present  on  a  field  of  that 
description  10  acres  of  beautiful  Turnips.     And  this  was 
land    on    v.hich    no    one    would    have   ever    thought  of 
growing  Turnips  before  it  was  drained.   Notwithstanding 
this,  he   was   now   on   one  of  his   farms,    near    Hornby 
Castle,  draining  from  2  to  2^7  feet  deep,  hop-ng  that  this 
depth  might  answer  a  still  better  purpose.     'I'he  Secre- 
tary said  that  a  good  deal  of  difference   in   opinion  pre- 
vailed with   regard  to   the  propriety   of  admitting    the 
water  directly  in  at  the  top  of  the  drains,     hr^ome  parties  ' 
were  in    the   habit  of  putting   broken   stones   upon  the 
tiles   in  ord»;r   to    admit  the    Water  from   above;  others 
used   furze,  underwood,   stubble,  or  straw  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  some  parties  rammed 
the  earth,  and  others  even  puddled  the  tops  of  the  drains, 
to   prevent  the  water  having  access  from    above.     The 
question   in    this    respect  at  present  more   particularly 
affected  the  drainings  of  the  clay  lands  of  this  district ; 
and,  considering  that  it  will  in  some  degree  increase  the 
expense,   it  is   questionable  whether  it   is   desirable   in 
any  case,  in  order  that   the   drains  may  more  readily  be- 
come effectual,  that  any  porous  substance  should  be  laid 
on   the   tiles   that  would  admit  the  water  readily  from 
above;  or  whether  it  is   desirable  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  having  any  accpss  from  above,  iind 
by  that  means   prevent  any  possibility  of  any  sand  or 
sediment  being  carried   down  into   the   drains  with   the 
water.     Some    discussion   on    this    subject    then    arose, 
when  it  was  considered  by  some  of  the  members,  that  as 
there   is    very    little  (if   any)    danger   of  sand   washing 
through  the  strong  clays  through  furze,  straw,  or  under- 
wood into  the  drains  ;  and  considering  at  the  same  time 
that  in  land  of  this  description  the  drainage  is  longer  in 
taking  effect,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  use  means  to 
facilitate  the  effeco  of  the  drainage.     Others,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  the  water  ought 
not  in  any  case  to  be  admitted  from  above.     The  meet- 
ing was,  however,   nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
from  15  to  IS  feet  between  the  drains  was  a  good  width, 
and    that    in    all   lands    that    are  effectually   thorough- 
drained,  the  land   should  be    laid  perfectly   level,   high 
ridges  being  no  longer  necessary.  The  unanimous  opiuiun 
aleo   was,    that    efficient     thorough-draining    can    only 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  as  no  yearly  ten- 
ant could  be  expected  to  drain  efficiently  unless  he  were 
certain  of  being    benefited  by  his    outlay.     A  question 
then  arose  as  to  the  comparative  expense  between  using 
common  draining-tiles  or  pipe-tiles  ;  and  Mr.  Pt; as e  re- 
ferred to   a   table   by  Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  showing  that  the 
total  expense  of  draining  an  acre  with  two-inch  pipe-tiles 
would  be  about  3/.     Mr.  Parrington  stated  that  he  had 
been   draining   with  No.  1   tiles,    the  total  expense    of 
which  per  acre,  exclusive  of  leading  tiles,  was  3^.  05^.  Mr. 
Johnson    said  that  his  draining  generally  had  cost  up- 
wards of  4/.  per  acre.     The  subject  fixed  for  discussion 
at  the  March  Monthly  Meeting  is,  The  best  Rotation  of 
Crops  for  strong  and  light  Lands.     [The  question    dis- 
cussed   here,   as  to   the   propriety  of  puddLng   the  clay 
above  the  drains  is  very  interesting;  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinion  on  it,  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  tbis  Club,  must 
depend,   of  course,  on  the  circumstances  of  soil,  &:c., 
which  characterise  their  neighbourhood,  of    v;hich  they 
alone  are  comptitent  judges  ;  but  so  far  as  these  circuni'' 
stances  may  be  ascertained  from  the  above   Report,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  them.     The  absolute  and  un» 
qualifietl  manner  in  which  many  insist  on  the  importance 
of  rendering  the  top  of  the  drains  impervious  to  water, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  a  process  is  thought  to 
be,an  advantage — au  libsolute  aid  to  tLe  efficiency  Oi  the 
drain  :  that  in  fact,  a  tunnel,  whose  object  is  to  draw  off 
water  from  any  medium,  is  the  better  for  having  one  of 
its  sides  impervious  to  water  (!)  than  which  nothing  can. 
be  more  obviously  absurd.      The  practice  is  an  evil — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  only  question  that  can 
arise  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  7iecessari/  evil,  and  this, 
we  apprehend,  is  what  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  must  be 
considered.    It  is  an  evil,  in  respect  that  it  diminishes  the 
efficiency  of  the  drain  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  sand,  &c.,  &.C.  which  the  water  would  otherwise 
be  apt  to  bring  in  with  it,  and  thus  fill  the  pipes,     is 
there  no    other  way  of   hindering  the  entrance  of  this 
sand  ?    We  cannot  but  think  there  is.  Lengthened  expe- 
rience can  alone  determine  this  point.] 


Miscellaneous. 

Management  of  Farm-yard  Manure It   is  known 

that  the  resinous  and  aromatic  juices  contained  in  the 
prickly  parts  of  Pines  are  powerful  enemies  to  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  what  obstacles  are  not  to  be  surmounted  by 
reason  and  vigilance,  seconded  by  industry  and  labour! 
Klivogg  subdued  them  all,  by  submitting  to  certain  rules 
in  the  preparation  of  litter  for  his  cattle,  and  in  peculiar 
attention  to  the  different  strata  of  his  dunghill.  In 
regard  to  the  first  article,  he  seldom  removes  the  litter 
under  a  week,  strewing  fresh  upon  the  top  once  a  day: 
by  which  means  it  becomes  impregnated  with  animal 
salts,  and  acquires  a  very  evident  degree  of  fermentation 
before  it  is  removed  to  the  dunghill.  An  objection  may 
arise  against  this  practice,  whichlcould  not  avoid  making 
myself — that  the  strong  effluvia  arising  from  the  fer- 
mented litter  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  ;  but 
Kliyogg  assured  me  experience  contradicted  this,  and 
thanked  God  that  his  beasts  had  been  remarkably  healthful 
and  vigorous  ;  nor  does  this  method  prevent  cleanliness,  if 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  litter  is  attended  to  ;  the  cattle 
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are,  nt  the  same  tinae,  more  warm  and  comfortable.  This 
exactitude  is  equally  conspicaous  in  disposing  of  the 
litter  when  taken  away.  It  is  laid  in  separate  heaps  upon 
the  dangh'll,  so  methodised  that  those  where  the  I'er- 
meutation  is  already  advanced,  may  accelerate  the  putre- 
faction of  others  where  it  is  more  slow.  In  the  beginning 
of  autumn  be  litters  his  cattle  with  straw  for  two  months  ; 
the  next  two  months  he  litters  them  with  brushwood  and 
spines  from  Fir  and  Pine-trees  ;  then  straw  again  or 
rushes  and  dried  le'feves  ;  then  brushwood,  and  so  on 
alternately.  The  regulation  of  his  compost  dunghill  is 
as  follows  : — Lest  the  fermentation  should  be  totally 
suppressed,  or  even  checked  by  drought,  he  is  assiduously 
"attentive  to  tue  preservation  of  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture.  The  celebrated  M.  de  Reaumur,  in  his  treatise 
on  batching  eggs  in  ovens  or  liothouses,  observes,  that 
when  the  heat  of  the  hotbed  decreases,  it  should  be 
vratered,  to  increase  fermentation.  Tbe  sagacity  of  our 
philosopher  has  explained  to  him  that  to  obtain  a  manure 
thoroughly  rotten,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve 
3.  constant  fermentation  by  frequent  waterings.  To  facili- 
tate this,  he  has  sunk  seven  large  square  pits,  which 
have  wooden  covers-  In  thcae  pits  he  keeps  the  prolific 
water,  essential  to  so  many  operations:  first,  putting 
some  thoroughly  fermented  cow-dung  at  the  bottom,  he 
pours  in  a  proper  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
fills  up  the  pit  with  fresh  water  from  a  neighbouring 
pond ;  this  brings  on,  in  thfee  weeks,  a  state  of  putre- 
scence, 'Bhicb,  without  boiling  water,  could  not  be  attain- 
able in  two  months.  He  has  thus  a  perpetual  supply  of 
corrupted  vrater,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation 
as  to  keep  his  dunghill  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity. — 
"  The  Rural  Socrates,''  by  M.  Hirzel,  1764. 

Feeding  Farm- Horses, — The  following  are  the  modes 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  system  practised  by 
several  farmers  on  light  and  heavy  soils  : — 1.  Soil  with 
Clover  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  Grass  the  latter 
part.  In  winter  long  hay,  miller's  ofFal  corn,  or  baked 
Potatoes,  according  to  prices.  2.  Soil  at  summer  when 
practicable,  or  send  out  to  Grass.  In  winter,  chaff,  cut 
hay,  Oats  with  Carrots,  at  tbe  rate  of  six  bushels  of 
Oats  and  seven  bushels  of  Carrots  for  four  horses  during 
the  week.  3.  Five  bushels  of  Pollard  with  one  cwt.  of 
hay,  half  cut  and  half  long,  per  horse.  4.  Bruised  Barley 
and  bran,  with  cut  hay,  and  a  small  quantity  of  long  in 
the  racks  at  night. 

On  Light  Land  Occupations. 

No.  5.  5.  d. 

1  bushel  of  Oats 3    3 

2  stones  of  Bean  meal     .        ,        ,        .24 

^  cwt.  of  cut  hay 2    0 

Chaff, 10 

Per  horse 8    7 

No.  6.  

■  6  bushels  of  Oats     .        .        ,        .        .    18    0 
2  ditto  of  Beans 10    0 

4  cwt.  of  hay   .        .        .        .n      ,        ,    16    0 
Corn,  chaff,  and  cutting  .        .        .        ,12    0 

Divided  by  six  horses         .        .  }56    o 

Per  horse 94 

Extra  allowance  on  journey  .        ,        ,10 

10    4 
No.  7-  

5  stones  of  corn  (various)       ,       .       .60 

75  lbs.  of  long  hay 24 

Chaff  ....  i        .      2    0 

Per  horse    ,        .        ,        .        .    10    4 

No.  8.  

1  bushel  of  ground  Beans        .        .        .53 
4  cwt,  of  hay,  cut  for  six  horses,  equal 

each  horse  to 2    8 

Corn,  chaff,  and  a  few  Swedes        .        .10 


Extra  allowance  for  journeys  for  six 
horses,  2  bushels  of  Oats  in' the  spring, 
each  horse  about  .        .        .        .10 

9  U 
On  Heavy  Land  Occupations. 
No.  9. 

5  bushels  of  Oats I6  10^ 

2  ditto  of  Beans 10    0 

5  cwt.  of  hay    , I7     6 

8  bushels  of  bran 6    8 

Cutting 2    6 

Divided  by  five  horses      .        .  )53    6^ 
Per  horse 10    8i 

No.  10.  , : 

6  bushels  of  Oats 16  lOi 

1  ditto  of  Beans 5    0 

6  cwt.  of  hay 21    0 

8  bushels  of  bran 6    8 

Cutting,  &c ,'.26 

Divided  by  five  horses       .       .  )52    0^ 
Per  horse 10    49 

No.  1 J .  : 

2  bushels  of  Oats C    6 

1  cwt.  of  hay 36 

1  coombe  of  cat  hay        ....      0  icJ^ 

Per  horse 10  loi 

12.1  mow  for  them  in  the  summer,  feeding  them  in  the 
stables  and  yard  with  green  meat.  In  November  feed 
them  on  Swedish  Turnips,  giving  each  horse  six  stones 
or  one  bushel  and  a  half  daily.  About  eight  acres  will 
carry  my  horses  (16)  through  the  winter  months  (about 
28  weeks),  till  the  end  of  May.  Upon  this,  with  half  a 
bushel  of  com  per  week  each  horse,  they  will  do  well  and 
consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  hay. Bacon's  Agricul- 
ture of  Norfolk. 

Furrow  Draining  in  1760.— Kliyogg  has  still  another 
method  of  culture  in  his  arable  lands.  He  beheld  with 
regret,  the  custom  of  raising  high  ridges,  or  banks,  to 


prevent  inundations  over  the  corn,  whose  steep  slope 
occasioned  the  roots  to  be  overflowed  in  the  furrows 
between,  which  had  a  very  bad  effect.  To  obviate  this 
double  injury,  he  changed  these  banks  into  covered 
trenches,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  which  he  filled  half  way 
with  large  stones  covered  with  Pine  branches,  and  spread 
over  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  trenches.  In  this 
manner  he  regained  so  much  lost  land,  which  produced 
as  good  corn  as  the  rest  of  tbe  field. — "  The  Rural 
SocrateSj'  by  M.  Hirzel,  1764. 


Notices  to  Correspo?idents* 

CoRRESPONTiEXTS— T Fra7ice— We  always  publish  names  and 
addresses  when  we  can  get  them  ;  it  w-mld  give  a  value  to 
Iheir  communications  which  tlicy  do  not  at  present  possess 
were  correspondeuts  to  permit  us,  more  frequently  than  they 
do,  to  append  to  them  their  names.  Spittal  is  somewhere  in 
Lincoloshire. 

Garden  Farms— JI/^-B  S — You  hart  better  sow  Clover  this 
spring  on  the  acre  in  Wheat  j  and,  instead  of  sowing  2  acres 
to  Oats,  we  advise  you  to  sow  i^  only,  in  order  that,  taking 
half  an  acre  of  that  which  has  longest  been  arable,  to  plant 
Lucerne  on,  you  may  still  have  2  acres  for  screen  crop  this 
year,  viz  ,  1^  arable,  and  half  an  acre  which  you  have  *' begun 
to  dig"  out  of  pasture.  The  half  acre  for  Lucerne  you  must 
dig  very  deeply,  and  manure  well,  and  sow  in  May  20  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre,  in  rows  about  14  inches  apart.  Your  2  acres  had 
better  be  sown  thus  :— Half  an  acre  to  Mangold  Wurzel,  half 
an  acre  to  Carrots,  half  an  acre  to  Parsnips,  and  half  an  acre 
to  Vetches— to  be  sown  iraraediatelj\  Transplant  Cabbages 
into  the  Vetch  ground  as  quickly  as  it  is  cleared.  You  will 
need  to  buy  food  for  your  cows  till  the  Vetches  corae  in,  i.  e., 
till  the  end  of  May. 

Guano— i/ji— Apply  both  the  manure  and  the  guano  as  soon 
as  possible.  Your  proposed  mixture  of  guano  with  soil  is, 
■we  presume,  simply  that  you  may  be  able  to  spread  the  former 
evenly  over  the  land.  Wix  4  cwt.  of  the  guano  with  three 
cart-loads  of  fine  earth,  for  one  acre.  Buy  Bolivian  guano; 
it  will  cost  you  more,  but  we  think  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  other 
in  point  of  fact ;  an0  apply  an  equal  value  per  acre  of  the 
farm  manure,  at  a  fair  price  per  ton.  See  a  Leading  Article 
in  another  page. 

Lucerne— H'.vSmJ/A— Sow  20 lbs.  per  acre  in  rows,  a  foot  or 
more  apart,  or  30  to  40  lbs.  broadcast ;  the  former  is  the 
better  mode  of  cultivation.  3  bushels  of  Sainfoin  is  the  quan- 
tity generally  sown. 

Maize — P  Sable— Cau  any  of  our  readers  give  us  an  account  of 
their  cultivation  and  experience  of  Indian  corn? 

Manures— Cocfe?if^— It  appears  to  us  that  the  kinds  you  have 
selected  are  well  adapted  to  secure  from  your  experiments 
useful  and  interesting  results.  Instead  of  digging  in  sprats 
round  your  young  Apple  trees,  12  inches  from  the  stem,  you 
should  dig  them  in  in  a  trench  a  yard  wide,  and  at  least 
5  or  6  feet  from  the  stem.  They  should  be  mixed  with  some 
light  earth  in  a  compost,  to  get  rotten  before  usiugthem. 

PariMANENT  Pasture— Fi/^H^er— See  an  article  on  this  subject 
in  to-day's  Paper.  Italian  Rye  Grass  will  not,  so  far  as  our 
experience  of  it  goes,  assist  much  in  making  a  permanent 
pasture.  Greater  variety  is  wanted  than  you  seem  to  think. 
Lawson  recommends  the  following  mixture  per  acre  for  such 
soil  as  yours: — Aira  csespitosa  lutescens,  2  lbs.  ;  Alopecurus 
pratensis,  3  lbs.;  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  ^  lb.;  Festuca 
duriuscula,  3 lbs.;  F.  heterophylla,  2  lbs. ;  F.  loliacea,  2 lbs.; 
F.  pratensis,  3lbs. ;  Lolium  Itali^um,  3  lbs. ;  L.  perenne, 
5  lbs. ;  Phleum  prateiise,  3  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis,  3  lbs. ;  P.  tri- 
vialis,  3lbs. ;  Lotus  major,  ^ll^- ;  Trifolium  pratense  perenne, 

3lbs. ;  T.  repens,  5  lbs.:  iusill4Ubs.  per  acre. A  Recent 

Subscriber. — Lawson  recommends  for  a  light  soil  the  foUow- 
iug  mixture  of  Grass  seeds  to  be  sown  without  a  crop.  Alo- 
pecurus pratensis,  I3  lbs.;  Avena  flavescens,  IJ  Ib.j  Dac- 
tylis  glomerata,  2  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  3  lbs. ;  F.  hetero- 
phylla,  lib.;  F.  rubra,  3  lbs.;  Loliura  italicum,  3  lbs.,  and 
perenne,  5  lbs.;  Poa  nemoralis,  3  lbs. ;  P.  pratensis,  l  lb.; 
Medicago  lupulina,  lib.;  Trifolium  pratense perenwe,  4  lbs.; 
T.  repens,  5  ibs. ;  in  all  34  lbs.  per  acre.  Bones  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  if  superior  to  bones  alone  for  arable  land,  must 
be  so  also  for  pasture.  This  superiority  consists  in  tlieir  pre- 
senting to  the  plants  phosphorus,  on  which  the  fertilising 
influence  of  both  depends,  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  imme- 
diately available  as  vegetable  food,  being  easily  soluble  in 
water,  whereas  the  phosphorus  in  bones  by  themselves  is 
very  tediously  soluble.  Apply  6  bushels  of  the  bones,  dis- 
solved, per  acre,  early  in  March. 

Threshing-Machine— j4  Constant  Sub.  must  see  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  recommend  machine-makers.  In  the  first 
place,  to  do  so  would  subject  us  to  advertisement  duty;  and 
next,  to  do  it  justly,  would  require  in  any  one  a  knowledge 
which  neither  we,  nor  perhaps  any  one  else,  possesses— a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  machine  manufacturers 
in  the  kingdom.  The  machine  you  allude  to  was  spoken  of 
some  time  since  as  having  been  manufactured  somewhere  in 
Cornwall. 

Ticks— A'eni/sASK!'— Dipping  is  the  most  effectual  remedy;  but 
mercurial  ointment  or  tobacco-water  will  destroy  these  pests. 
The  former  must  be  weakened  by  mixing  with  it  two.parts  of 
lard,  and  gently  rubbed  into  the  wool.  The  latter  may  be 
made  by  boiling  2  oz.  of  tobacco,  put  in  a  bag,  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  for  half-au-liour.  Whale  oil  is  the  salest  application, 
but  not  BO  effectual  as  the  above;  it  may  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  oil  of  turpentine. —  W  CS. 

Turnips,  Szc—WC~lt  is  better  to  cut  the  Turnips,  but  not  into 
large  slices.  We  use  Gardener's  cutter  for  cattle  as  well  as 
sheep,  and  we  have  no  chokiug :  the  pieces  are  too  small- 
Cross  your  Alderney  cow  with  a  pure-bred  short-horn  bull. 

*jf  *  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of36  1^usses, 
Smithfield,  Feb.  13. 

Prima  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        —a  to —s  |  Clover     100a  to  llSa 


aay 


1003  to  107s  1  Interior  Hay  80        95    I  Ktraw 

,   John  CtioraB.,  Salesmaii, 
Hay  trade  very  heavy,  at  lower  prii;e9. 
CUfllBEIlLAND  MAltKKT,    Feb.   13. 


4J 


Superior  Mead.  Hay  lOOstollSs  j  SuperiorCloverlies 

Intorior  .  90  96    1  Interior         „     lOO         108    J  Straw36a  to40fl 

New  Hay  -  _         _    [  New  Clover         —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakbk,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapbl,  Feb.  14 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      ICiOd  to  105s  ,  Old  Clover      1208      128s  , 

New  Hay  -        88  98      New  Clover     100        115     Straw      318  toiOa 

'      ,.     Inferior    —         —   ' 

POTA'l'Oi'ja. — SouTHWAEK  Watbrsidk,  Fei:i.  foi  " 

Thr  Bupply  during  the  past  week  has  been  considerably  ovr  the  demand, 

and  ijie  weaiher  has  been  seasonable  and  suitable  fcr  the  sale  uf  Puialoea  ; 

notwiihstandinff.  thie  Market  was  greatly  depressed,  and  there  was  but  little 

Inquiry  after  the  beat  samples,  and  all  inferior  deacripiioni  were  a  i;ijmplete 


60        — 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb,  10.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Be8tScot9,Hereford8,&c.  SBlOtoda  0  |  Best  Downs 3i  Half-breda    4s  0to4s  4 
Beet  Short  Horns  -    3    4     3    8     Beat  Long-wnols     -        -    3    6       3  10 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2    8      8    2     Ewea  and  second  quality    3    4      3    8 
Calvei       -        •        -        -    4    4      6    4  I  PiRB  -        -        .        -     3    8      4     4 

Boasts,  3104;  Sheep,  30,510;  Calves,  CI;  Piu;fl,320. 
Our  supply  of  Beasts  is  large,  and  the  demand  decreased  ;  we  have  conse. 
quently  f^reat  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  top  quotations  for  anything,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  prices  for  only  ihe  choicest  qualities  tf  either  de- 
scription. There  were  several  Foreign  Beasts  in  Market,  ot  very  saleable 
quality-  Sheep  are  in  abundant  supply,  and  trade  tor  them  exceedingly  dull ; 
48  4d  iu  quite  the  extreme  price  of  the  choicest  old  Downs ;  many  of  good  qua- 
lity are  sold  at  very  little  over  4s.  Longwooled  Sheep  are  rather  lower. 
Veal  trade  continues  about  the  same.  Piga  are  rather  a  brisk  trade  at  former 
rates. 

Friday,  Feb.  14. 

We  have  again  a  large  quantity  of  Beasts,  and  very  few  wanted  ;  trade  is 
exceedingly  heavy,  at  rather  lower  pricci) ;  in  aome  few  insranues  the  beat 
Scola  make  -Js,  but  the  more  general  price  is  from  33  8d  to  3s  lod,  and  Short 
Horns  38  4d  to  33  6d  ;  second  quality,  2s  8d  to  3b  2d.  Sheep  are  not  very  plen- 
tiful, but  quite  enough  tor  the  demand;  prices  are  the  same  as  on  Monday. 
Since  Monday  the  severe  frost  has  caused  such  a  itagnacion  on  the  tiade  at 
the  dead  market,  that  it  is  exceedingly  heavy  for  all  aurts  of  Meat.  Best 
Calves  barely  maintain  our  late  quniationa,  scarcely  anything  making  more 
than  68  per  3  iba.    Foik  remains  steady. 

Beasts,  828;  Sheep,  284U;  Calves,  142;  Figs,  18B. 

41.  WestSmithfield, 


HOPS,  Peiday,  Feb.  14. 
The  Market  is  about  the  same  as  last  week;  many  are  looking  forward 
with  a  pood  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  Premier  will  do  anything  in 
modifying  or  repealing  the  Mall  tax;  there  remainsno  doubt  as  tothe  benefit 
that  would  be  derived  in  this  trade,  should  the  repeal  ot  this  tax  be  taken 
into  conoideratioD  by  the  Ministers' 

PATTta-NDHK  flc  Sbhth.  Hot -Factors 


drug. 
k  ork  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire 
Karly  Devona 
Late  Devona 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 
Essex  Blues 

WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Feb.  U, 

Ol'^  English  Market  continues  good,  and  prices  firm.  The salesof  Colonial 
and  foreign  Wool  terminated  on  Tu*-sday  evening.  The  auendance  throtigh- 
ont  was  large,  and  the  prices  realised  an  advance  of  2d  to  3d  per  lb.  on  the 
last  October  series. 

Jaurb  Perrin,  Wool  Broker. 


50 


Kent  Eind  Essex  Whites  -    4i>a  to  658 

—  —       Kidneys    70         — 

Wifibeach  Kidneys   -        -    60        65 

—  Blues     ■-        -    66        60 

—  Whitea     .        -    _        — 
Guernsey  Blues 

—  Whites 
Prince  Regents 
Irish  Whitea 


-     60 


65 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  15.— In  consequence  of  tlie  seve- 
rity of  the  weatber  daring  the  week,  must  kinds  of  Vege- 
tables have  considerably  advanced  in  price,  and  the  supply  has 
been  very  limited.  Pine  Apples,  which  chiefly  consist  oi  Queens 
and  MoDtserrats,  have  maaea  trifling-  advance.  Foreign  Grapes 
are  well  supplied;  Fortugals  are  a  trifle  dearer.  Good  dessert 
Pears  are  now  becoming  scarce ;  the  best  fetch  about  12*.  per 
half  sieve.  Of  Apples,  good  English  grown  varieties  are  scarce, 
but  Foreign  sorts  are  supplied  in  tolerable  abundance  j  the 
latter  are  !?lightly  advanced  in  price.  A  few  good  Cucumbers 
are  offered  at  from  4s.  to  12s.  per  brace.  Among  Vegetables, 
the  best  bunches  of  Asparagus  are  offered  at  lOs.  each  ;  Seakale 
is  on  the  rise,  the  best  fetching  about  3s.  per  punnet.  The 
supply  of  French  Beans  is  very  limited  ;  the  price  of  Broccoli  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  quoted  in  our  last  Report.  Tur- 
nips and  Carrots  are  dear,  especially  the  latter,  which  are  selling 
at  from  6s.  to  10s.  a  dozen  bunches.  Endive  contiuues  good  ;  it 
has  not  altered  in  price.  Salading  of  all  kinds  is  tolerably  well 
supplied.  Mushrooms  are  good,  and  plentiful ;  they  are  much 
dearer.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful;  the  best  may  be  obtained  for 
about  Is.  6rf.  a  bundle.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  cousist  of  Poinsectia 
pulcherrima,  Abutilon  striatum.  Acacia  pubescens,  Azaleas, 
Gardenias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and.  Roses, 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6jto  St 
Grapes,  Spaniah,  per  lb.,  1*  to  la  3d 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,   li  to  4j 
Apples,  Dejs.,  ^er  bush-,  C*  to  12j 

—     Kitchen,  4a  to  6j  Gd 
Pears,  Dess,  per  hf.-sv.,  6j  to  12j 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  Sa  to  4a 
Filberts,  per  lOO  lbs.,  100*  to  120* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3*  to  7* 
Walnuts,  shelled,  1G»  to20j 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  Qd  to  2$ 

—  Baking,  per  kf.-Bv.,  2s  to  2b  6d 


Oranges,  par  100,  4s  to  16» 

—  bitter,  per  100,  8j  to  18* 
Lemons,  per  uoien,  1*  to  2* 

—         per  100,  6*  to  16j 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Ga 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Bi  €i  to  3t 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  150*  to  I60* 
Nuts,  Bai;;eiona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  iti*  to  SO* 

—  Spanish,  2C* 

—  Cob,  IS* 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  1*  Gd 

—  red,  per  doz.,  Ss  to  8* 

—  plancs,perdoz.bnch.,3a  tofi* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  to  b* 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf-sv-,  UGd  to  2*  6d 
French  Beans,  per  lO/i,  4*  to  63 
Sorrel, perlif.-sieve.l*  6d  to  2* 
Jerusal.Anichok,  p.  hf.-sv.,  l*to2a 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  90* 

—  cwt-,  3*  to4i  erf 

—  bushel,  Is  6rf  to  2*  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2*  to  2*6d 
— _        Autumn,  perlb.,  3ti  to  Cd 

Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,4*to7* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  hubs  ,  0*  to  10* 
Basil,  per  bunch.  Erf  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  1*  to  Is  flrf 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  lOd  to  3* 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  83  to  10*. 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1*  6rf  to  6* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 


VEGETABLES. 


Spinach,  per'aieve,  4s  to  5* 
Scorzonera,  per  bunch.  Is  to  2* 
Salsafy,  per  bunch,  1*  to  Ss 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  1*  6rf  to  2*  6d 
Garlic,  perlb., 8rf  to  lOrf 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3rf  to  4rf 

—  large,  per  bushel,  3*  to  4*  Gd 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  2*  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  Jb.,  8rf  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  8d  to  1* 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  lOrf  to  I*  6d 

—  Bed,  per  bunch,  9ii  to  2* 
Endive,  per  score,  li  to  3*  Gd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  3d  to  2*  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Srf  to  3d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6rf  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4*  to  6* 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9rf 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  Srf  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  3d  to  4d 


MARK-LANE,  MoNDAy,  Feb.  10. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
this  morning  was  again  very  small;  best  Samples  of  White 
were  taken  off  at  last  week's  prices,  but  Red  and  ordinary  qua- 
lities were  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Foreign  was  in  less  demand 
than  this  day  se'nnight,  but  its  value  remains  nominally  un- 
altered. The  Barley  trade  was  very  heavy,  and  only  the  finest 
Malting  qualities  fully  supported  our  late  rates.  Beans  and 
Peas  remain  the  same.  Oats  are  a  dull  sale,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  our  quotations. 

BRITISH,  PER  IRIPEBIAL  QUARTER.  S.  S.  8.    8. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk     .        .     White    40  49 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    —  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  dinilling  BHa  to  333  Chevalier    33  35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands    90  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .       ,.        Feed    20  S3 

Iri.-h      .        .         .       ,  .        Feed    20  S3 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  66 

Bye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick    29  35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds—  — 

Peas,  White         34  to  36       Maple  31  33 

ARRIVALS  IN   THE   RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

Fiour.  I  Wht.i  Bar!.,  Malt.i  Oats.  1  Rye.  1  Ens.  IPbab 

English      5985  Ska.    _  Bils.     6211       6305  1    8345       1438         —         I74I       357 

Irish  .       .      50    „       _      ,,  —  —  79      6453        _  —  _ 

Foreign  .    ~      „      —     186  I     500   I  2980  1     —     j     S20  |     —     (    —     |    _ 

FaiDAY,  Feb.  14. 

Although   the   arrivals  of  all  descriptions  of   Corn  since 

Monday  have  been  moderate,  trade  has  been  extremely  languid. 

Wheat,  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  have  each  proved  a  dull  sale 

at  our  quotations,  and  the  late  value  of  Oats  is  barely  supported, 

allRIVALS  THIS  WEEK.    _ 
I        Wheat       I        Barley        |  Oats 

42  JO  5020  I  2360 


Bed    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  SO 
Longpod  — 
Grey        30 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 


Flour 
3210  Ska 


Jan.  4    per  Quarter. 


200  I         :840  I 

IMPERIAL  AVBRAOES. 
\VheHt.  I  Barley. I     Oats. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Forelffn  Grain 


20    0 


4     0 


6     0 


Rye. 

33*  grf 


10    6 


Beans. 
SHi  3d 


7    6 


Peae, 
36*  Id 


7    6 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  K-ed,  English  -    —  — 

—  —    Foreign        -    _  — 

—  White,  English     -     _  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12  18 
Hcmpseed  -  per  last  35  86 
Linseed        -         •       per  qr    —  — 

_    Baltic        .        -        -    _  — 

—  CakeB.Eng.perlOOO    12/10  13/ 


351  i 


SEEDS,  Feb.  14. 

perqr    48s  to  60s  Lin seedCakes, Foreign, p.ton  8/to9/10 

'"     Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      lOs      14 

—  Superfine     ,,        -     12        16 

—  Brown  „        -     12^       16 
RapQBeed,  English, perlast    23i 
Rape  Cakes          -     per  ton    — 
Sainloin        -        .        -        ,    ^        . 
Tares,  Enp.  winter  p. bush.    6        1 

—    Foreign  •         -        -    ^        , 
Trefoil        -        -     pet  cwt    — - 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KtaaavORa  ahs  Lai 


7.— 1845.] 
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Sale  l)B  auction. 

NURSKRY  STOCK. 
n^O  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  on  tl.e  Ground,  at 
-i-  Cbei.tknham,  on  Friday,  the  28th  day  of  FEBROAn,T,  and 
the  following:  day.  a  portion  of  the  very  choice  anU  well-known 
CoUectiun  of  FRUIT-TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.,on  a  part  of  the 
Kiirj^e/y  of  Mr  J nssoi-,  required  for  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
The  Stcck  consists  of  about  lioo  Plums,  Penrs.  Apricots, 
CIk  rries.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  M  ulberries  ;  400  Grape  Vines 
of  torts;  1500  Standard,  Half-standard,  and  Dwarf  Roses,  of 
the  b  St  sorts,  the  Dwarfs  chiefly  in  pots;  000  Italian  Cypress; 
3'JO  Chinese,  Siberian,  and  American  Aibor-vitje  ;  500  Alatcrnns 
and  Piiyllereas;  900  Berberis,  ami  numerous  Pinus,  Laures- 
t\n\x<,  Cotineasters,  Broom,  Hollies,  Heaths,  Ribes,  Lilac, 
Bigiionias,  Arbutus,  Daphnes,  Pyrus  Japonica,  Evergreen  Oak, 
Box-edg-ing,  &c.  &c.  The  Evergreens  mostly  in  pots. 
-  Catalogues  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Friday,  the  21st  of 
Februu-y,  and  may  be  had  on  npplication  to  Mr.  GaAHAM, 
Oreat  Western  Railway  Otftce.  Cheltenham,  or  at  the  Railway 
Stations  at  Cirencester  and  Paridin^ton, 
Tlie  Stock  may  be  viewed  on  the  day  before  the  Sale.  The 
,  Sale  will  commence  at  11  o'clock  precisely  on  each  day. 

J=arm  to  Hct. 

TO  far'mers  and  cowkeepers. 

To  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  a  Tithe-free  FARM,  of 
250  Acres,  close  to  a  large  and  increa>ing  town.  There 
ere  IcO  Acres  of  Meadow,  which  supply  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  town  with  milk  ;  SO  Acrei  Arable,  good  Turnip  and  Barley 
land  ;  and  about  25  :>ood  upland  Pasture.  An  excellent  House, 
with  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  premises  in  every  way  conve- 
nient aud  in  good  repair.  No  person  need  apply  who  cannot 
com.rand  at  least  200i)^  capital,  and  will  combine  industry 
with  the  most  improved  system  of  husbandry. — Direct  toM.  K., 
R-adiii[r,  Berks. 


IV  OTICE.— GUANO It  having  come  to  the  know. 

-i-^    ledge  of  the  unriersig'ned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offorfd  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
i"gto  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vern n.ents    they  respectively  represent,  ti  give  notice,   that 
KO  PERUVIAN  or  hOLlVlAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
*T  autnenticatedas  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
, Messrs.  Antonv  Gibbs  and  Sons,  Lonflon, 
Messrs.  "Wai.  Jos.  Mvisrs  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Hen'ry  KENDAr-L,  Consui  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Feb.  15. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
''pHlS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
J-    seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  oflf^rod  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 
For  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindlev  and  others.     Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  ai:  Is.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  6o  to  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  »re  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME,  6s.   6d.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  38,  Upper  Fore-srreet,  Lambeth. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO,— This  bein-  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world',  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  ts  it  can  .always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  besc  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm.nearFolkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir,— Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Fowder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  9/.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Aiso,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powenul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  \l.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  J  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills, Tfaomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  usedfor  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applied  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contraction,  like  zinc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Workshops,  Ropewalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  tor  protecting  Plants,  covering  Garden 
Frames,  Corn,  and  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  Improved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastened  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  nail-holes. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1, 1844. 
H.  C.  BownEN,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKib bin's  Roofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  T  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparation  of  the  kind 
■with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  many  reports  I  have  heard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes.  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)    John  Robinson,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  sind 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  dd.  each  (being  less  than 
Qs,Gd.pei  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  BoWDEN, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


'^pHE  URATE  of  the  LONDON   MANURE  COM- 1 
JL    PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years,  \ 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confitlcntly  recommended  lo  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuiible  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  lo  wh^ch  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "Ths  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  ttiereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  wliich  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano.  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

GAS  LIME  MANURE.— This  MANURE,  recom- 
mended for  Agricultural  purposes  by  M.  Liebig  ami  Pro- 
fessor Johnstone,  may  now  be  had,  with  printed  directions 
for  using  it,  at  the  Stations  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Horseferry-road,  Westminster;  and  Brick  lane,  Old-street, 
London.— Address  to  the  Superintendent  of  either  station. 


IMPORTANT  TO   GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN,  &c. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL   LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


fyHE  ONLY    PROTECTION  FOR  PLANTS,  &c. 

-^  against  Frost,  Rain,  Snow,  and  Changes  of  Climate,  is 
CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  as  Improved  by 
the  Original  Inventor  and  Patentee,  being  the  only  Felt  in 
which  hair  is  used,  and  the  best  of  Asohalte,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  pi  tch,  tar,  rosin,  rr  other  inferior  materials. 

This  Felt  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  Only  Patented  ASPHALTE 

FELT,  all  others  being  imitations;  and  is  the  only  one  usfd  in 

THE     ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS 

AT  CHISWICK. 

The  price  is  ONLY  ONE  penny  pee  sqitarb  foot.    A  liberal 

discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON, 

2,  Ingram-cnurt,  Fenchurch-street,  London; 
Of  whom  may  be  had  the  best  Foreign  Bitumen  for  Pavirg, 
Flooring,  &c. 


The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Public  is  especially  directed  to 
WEDLaKE'S  SUBSOIL-PLOUGH,  experience  having  proved  it 
to  be  a  most  efficient  and  useful  Implement,  price  5^.  5s.;  also 

WEDLAkE'S  CHAFF-CUTTING  MACHINES 
and  OAT-BRUISERS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  use  of  Wedlake's 
Oat. Bruiser  especially  will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Mart  AVedlake,  widow  of  the  late  Thos.  Wedlake,  of  the 
Fairkyte's  Foundry,  Essex;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
US,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


I'HRESHING  MACHINES.— The  late  Mr.  THOS 
-L  WEDLAKE  was  almost  the  onlv  maker  of  that  useful  Im 
plemcnt  the  THRESHING  MACHINE,  so  useful,  and  even 
indispensable  during  the  last  war;  and  so  renowned  was  he  for 
the  perfection  to  which  he  had  brought  that  Implement,  that  the 
price  paid  him  used  to  be  not  less  than  140  to  160  guineas. 
The  same,  much  improved,  is  still  manufactured  by  his  Widow, 
from  the  patterns  of  her  late  husband,  and  may  be  had  at  from 
32  to  55  guineas,  warranted  not  to  damage  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  straw,  at  the  Fairkyte's  original  Foundry  and  Im- 
plement Manufactory,  Established  40  years,  near  Romford 
Essex:  and  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  opposite  Mark-lane 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material ;  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Compositionfor 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  l6i  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavoar  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market ;  Hurst 
&  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Sannay  &  Co.,  O.xford 
street.  —  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


T  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
-LJ  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden- borders.  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Linoham, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatnes'^,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronised  by"  Her  MAJESTY',"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Rovjtl  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POAVDER,  prepared  > from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance  lends  a 
salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the  aspect 
of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness;  while, 
from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a  sweetness 
and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  and 
the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.-  Price  2s.  Qd.  per  box,  duty 
included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Sox,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

***  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 
and  the  best  resistkb  of  frost  for  garden  uses. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 
17  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Eunhill- 
A  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  p.itentee:^  of  IM- 
PROVED  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c,,and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECT.S  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  supenor  article,  w/iich  has  been  ex- 
hihiied  at  the  Great  Agricultarul  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irtlund,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  rovjing.  §-c.  Ii:  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
tiood  of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti  v  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Fek  is  composed  of  th'e'strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE  OR  BITUMEN,  (the  same  as  selected 
and  used  by  Sir  Isajibert  Bku.vel  for  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel,   BEING    FOUND    THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EP- 

siSTEROF  wet.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  aud  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Frice  Onlv  One  Penny  Per  Square  foor! 

Sami^les.with  directions  for  laying  on.  and  testimonials  and 
relerences  of  seven  yeura'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country, 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  only  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  whi^re  the  above  DKscaiPTiorj  of  Roofing 
is  made),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS.  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Fioof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

TANNER'S  VITREOUS  CLOTH~a  SUBSTI- 
TUTE for  glass  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.— 
In  the  above  article  is  presented  to  the  Horticu'.tunst  all  the 
advantages  derivable  fiom  the  use  of  Glazed  Frames,  without 
their  defects.  The  light  aihnit'cd  through  the  Vitreous  Cloth 
is  subdued  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  at  all  times  agreeable  to 
the  plant;  for  whilst  sufficient  light  is  admitted  when  in  the 
shade,  it  requires  no  extra  covering  under  a  burning  sun. 
Being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  c  'Id,  it  is  more  economical 
than  Glass  for  Hotbeds,  Hs-tthcusss,  &c.,  the  heat  of  which  is 
maintained  at  less  exyense. 

Price— 7  Sths  of  a  yard  wide,  thin,  2s.  6rf.  per  yard. 
Ditto  stout,  3s.  „ 

1  yard  wide         .        .        .  Zs.  6d.         „ 
Prepared   by  N.  W.  Tanner,   Chemist,  E.xeter.      Sold  by 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Muckley,  Covent  Garden,  London;  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Paradise-street,  Liverpool}    Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  PiNCE,  Exeter  Nursery. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  and  CO.'S  COMPOSITION 
for  rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable 
Fabrics  transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Sub- 
stitutes for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  sj 
liable  to  breakage,  much  warmer,  ad'^itting  a  softer  light,  an^l 
such  a  genial  degree  of  heat,  that  the  tenderest  Plants  and 
Seedlings  never  burn  nor  scorch  under  them  ;  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making 
Awnings  for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinrh*,  Balsams,  Arc. 
Market  Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  Early  Vegetables.  Wali-fruits,  &c. 

PRICES,  &c.— Compo-ition  in  pints,  '2s.;  Quarts,  3s.  6d. 
Each  pint,  when  diluted  with  turpentine,  will  make  about,  a 
quart  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

PREPARED  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  FABRICS.— 
Paper,  23  in.  wide,  6d.  per  yard.  Calico,  31  in.  wide,  is.  per 
yard.     Linen,  2Siu.  wide,  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  io  6  yard  lengths. 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  prepared  Fabrics,  may 
be  had  by  application,  and  letter  prepaid,  to  the  Proprietors, 
at  the  Manufactory,  High  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 

For  Agency  Appointments  apply  as  above. 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Patronised  by  the  Roval  Family,  Nobility,  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S    FRIEND    is  a   snfe 
and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe  annoyances,  without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unnecessary : 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth  ;)  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  rehef  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  lid.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s.  9d.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.King,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  vendors  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  Qd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
A^k  fnr  *'  Pa  ul's  E'^erv  Man's  Friend." 


PLATE.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite 
the  Bank  of  England.— The  best  wrought  SILVER  SPOONS 
and  FORKS,  Fiadle  Pattern,  7s. 2d.  per  ouncej  Queen's  Pat- 
tern, /s,  4d.  per  ounce.  The  following  are  the  weights  recom- 
mended, but  the  articles  may  be  had  lighter  or  heavier,  at  the 
same  price  per  ounce : — 

Queen's  Pattern,  oz.       s.  d.    ,£  s.  d. 


Fiddle  Pattern,  oz.      s.  d.    £-  a.    d. 
12  Table  Spoons  30  at  7    2    10  15    0 

12  Dessert   di'to  20         7     2       7     3     4 

13  Table    Forks  30        7    S    10  15    0 
12  Dessert  ditto  -20        72734 

2  GravySpoons  10  7  2  3  11  8 
1  Soup  Ladle  .10  7  3  3  U  8 
4  Sauce  ditto  .10  7  8  3  16  8 
4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  strong)  10  0 
1  Fish  Slice  .  .  .  .  2  IS  0 
12  Tea  Spoons  10  7  8  3  16  8 
"1  pair  Supax  ToDgs     .        .    0  15     0 


12  Table  Spoons  40  at  7 

13  Dessert  ditto  26  7  4 
13  Table  Forks.  40  7  4 
12  Dessert   ditto  28        7    4 

2  Gravy  Spoons  12  7  4 
1  Soup  Ladle  .IS  7  4 
4  Sauce  ditto  .12  7  10 
4  Salt  Spoons  (strong  gilt) 
1  Fish  Slice  .... 
12  Tea  Spoons  .14  7  10 
1  pair  Sugar  Tongs 


N.B.— A  Price  Current,  stamped  as  a  newspaper,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  and  containing  information  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Silver  or  Sheffield  Plate,  may  be  had  on  application, 
or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  free  of  postage,  in  answer  to  a 
paid  letter. 


PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-stree*, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street;  City— 15,  Moorgate-street.  Th»i 
Patent  Electro  iirocesses  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &  Co.,"  unaer  a  crowu  . 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 
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In  8vo.  boards,  with  very  numerous  woodcats,  price  los.  Od, 

LINDLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY 

Stri;ctcbal,  pHVSlOLOGl^^L,  Systkjiatical,  and 
Medical. 
Beinp  aFourthEditionof  the  "Outline  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Botany." 
Contents  of  the  Work — 1.  Structdral  and  Physiological 
Botany:—!,  Elementary  Organs;   2,  Ci-mpound  Organs;  3, 
Root;  4,  Stem  ;  5,  Leaf-buds ;  6,  Leaves  ;  ',  Food  and  Secretions; 
8.  Flower- buds  ;  9,  Inflorescence  ;  10,  Floral  Envelopes  ;  II,  Male 
Organs;  12,  Disk;  13,  Female  Organs;  14, Ovule;  15,  Impreg- 
nation ;  I6,  Fruit;  17,  Seed;  18,  Acrogens,  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

II.  Systematical  Botany  :— I,  Linnean  Sexual  System  ;  2, 
Analytical  Method  ;  3,  Natural  System  ;  4,  Natural  System  of  De 
CandnlleC^/i/i'  Pirt  Ulusiratedicii'hNumtroiDiFi^rts'ifUie details 
of  the  mare  important  Natural  Orders];  5,  the  Alliances  of  Plants  ; 
6,  Sketch  of  a  New  Distribution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

III.  Medical  Botany;  consisting  of  a  Classified  List  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Plants  that  are  known  in  a  living  state  in 
Europe;  with  an  Esplanationof  the  Purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied  ^Medicinally. 

Taylor  and  Walton,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Demy  Svo.    Price  Is. 

GOOD  !— A  Proposition  on  the  NATIONAL  DEBT; 
with  the  Ways  and  Jleans  of  the  Riddance  from  all  op- 
pressive  TAXES  :   By  Ldeh  Jambs  Hansard.— Feb.  1845. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Luke  James  Hansard,  6,  Great 
ToTDStiJe,  Lincoln'a-Iun  Fields,  London;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 

DARLEY^S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  U^e 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  cf  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglec'cd,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  sucli 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  Works  will 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions arc  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  lor  the  memory; 
end  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  not  only  to  their 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  ol  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  oJ  every  Art  and  Science 
in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles,  By  Geobce  Dae- 
LEY,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  As.  6d.  plrtn. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEONfETRY,  in  which 
the  E'.ements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  ilfustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  nunicrou=  Cuts.     (Second  Edition.)    4s.  6d.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  on 
Propoitinns  and  .^regressions.    Third  Edition.    4s.  6d,  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.     Second  Edition,  Ss.  6d.  cl. 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  i.dvantaEre  than  Darley's  Popular  Georaetrj'  and  Algebra." 
—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  "  Mechanics.'* 
Taylor  and  Walton,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  UniverRitj 
C<illege.  2S,  Upper  Gower-street. 


BRUSSELS     BRITISH     GAZETTE. 
Established  in  183/. 
5  frs.  per  quarter,  postage  free,  (or  Belgium,  France,  &  England. 

This  weekly  paper,  which  contains  a  careful  digest  of  British, 
Irish,  Colonial,  Belgian,  and  Foreign  news,  as  well  as  Literary 
Reviews  and  other  original  matter,  is  now  the  largest  one  pub- 
lished in  Belgium. 

As  there  are  about  15,000  British  residents  in  that  country,  it 
is  clear  tbat  the  Brussels  Gazette  is  an  excellent  medium  of 
publicity  for  British  and  Continental  advertisers. 

Published  at  Browne's  English  Library,  "3,  Mnntagnedela 
Cour,  Brussels.     Agent  in  London,  Mr.  Deacon,  Walbrook. 

*»*  Orders  received  at  all  the  Post-ofnces  on  the  Continent. 


AN  ADDRESS  to  LANDLORDS,  on  the  Advau" 
tages  to  be  expected  from  the  general  Establishment  of  a 
Spade  Tenantry,  from  among  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Price  Is. 

London  :  R,  Geoo-mbridgk  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 


In  one  small  volume,  price  155., 

PAXTON'S      POCKET     BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  age  of  Cyclopaedias,  when  the  com- 
pression of  a  great  variety  of  information  into  one  volume,  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  is  so 
universally  sought,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  Gardener, 
and  those  connected  with  his  profession,  should  he  as  well 
accommodated  as  other  classes  in  this  particular.  No  sacn  work 
existiiig,  ho'vever,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  present  publication, 
Its  value  will  be  at  once  apparent;  since  it  combines  the  more 
essential  features  of  a  Botanical  Catalogue,  a  Horticultural 
Guide,  and  a  Technical  Glossary. 

Besides  being  of  this  comprehensive  description,  it  is  espccially 
adapted  for  the  Amateur  and  Iloriculturist ;  who  may,  by  carry- 
ing it  in  his  pocket,  examine  all  the  plants  that  are  at  any  time 
submitted  to  bis  inspection,  and  immediately  derive  every  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  peculiarities  or  affinities  of  particuhir 
species  which  could  reasonably  be  wished  for.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  can  only  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  assistant;  and  to  all  -iuch  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  every  agent  or  friend  of  Hoiticulture,  the  Pocket 
Botanical  Dictionary  is  decidedly  indispensable. 

One  Volume,  price  7*-  Grf. 
'THE    LIFE   AND    TIMES    OF    RIENZI, 
-S-        :;ot  less  interesting  than  Su"  E.  Lytfon  Bulwer's  elcnueut 
Jsomance,  and  scarcely  less  romantic,  is  this  historical  record  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Gahxini."— Monthly  Ri-pontor;/. 

**  To  aU  who  have  read  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's  'Rienz;,'  its 
perusal  is,  in  a  measure,  a  duty." — sppctator. 

••  A  curious  and  pleasing  volume,  and  full  of  matter  of  histo- 
rical character  a!id  iWiis^v^xXou."— Literary  Gazette. 

*'  The  pubUcaticn  of  this  work  is  well  tinned  ....  The  Life  o( 
Bien^i  i*  ty  us  fuU  of  interest." — Atknuzum. 

"  Tho-iC  that  w:s!i  to  bccnpic  acquainted  with  the  true  history 
Cfj  a  raan,  who  w>v«.  in  s<ime  sort,  the  Ncrpuleijn  of  his  own  age 
tsd  country,  wouid  do  weil  to  consult  the  ertraordinary  narra- 
tive of  tbe  '  Life  aud  Times  of  Ricnzi.*  " — Tnit*s  ilagaxin£. 
London:  Wuittaskb.  and  Co 


MECHI'S  ELEG.\NC1ES  for  PRESENTS  and 
USE,  maniifacturtri  on  the  premises,  4,  Leadenhall- 
Htrret,  tiearihe  India-house,  London,  wholesale  and  retail, 
uvd  for  export :  — Ladies*  arid  gentlemen's  dressing  cases,  in 
leather,  woor^,  aid  pa;>ier  maciic,  from  I'O  guinea*  each  down 
»o  25x.  Writing  desks,  25  guineas  dnwn  to  Mis.  Work  boxes, 
2ft  guineas  to  \Cs.  Ladies*  cabinet  itiid  j«wel  cases  assjorted, 
Tea  cadd  es,  of  ihe  mo^t  elegant  dai^cription  in  the  world, 
12t.  to  61.  eacn.  dcwn  to  js.  Cd.  Lwdies'  papier  macbc  work 
hoxes,  10/.  each  down  to  51.  Netting  boxes,  30*.  to  2:is.  Card 
>»•  xes,  5/.  5i7.  i<*  lU.  Set  of  tea  trays,  2«  guineas  to  Gl.  Bntile 
ca-^e-,  20y- each.  Companions,  2/.  los.  to  ]0s.  6rf.  each.  Pole 
screei.F.  9l,  the  pair.  H^nd  screen*,  iOs.  to  2Ve.  the  pair.  Card 
rac'Ks.-J'w.  10  '2its.  per  pair.  Not«  and  Cbke  baskets,  i>)s.  to  2O5, 
iwti.  Bagatelle  tables.  10/.  10.y,  to  :il.  10s.  eacli.  Leather 
wnitng  case's,  containing  a  comp'e'e  dressing  apparatus, 
15/.  I0».  to  5/.  !'ie.  Pearl  and  fancy  card  cases.  31.  lot.  I0  los. 
each.  Ivory  hair  brushes,  4l.  to  '2l.  Us.  per  pair.  Splendid 
cases  oi  seven  riav  razors,  10/.  to  2l.  Mis.  the  hct.  Ivory  handle 
anil  other  hiKhly-finislicd  s'rops,  from  iZa.  to  3s.  each.  Wharn- 
chffe  penknives  sporting  knive=,  ar-d  fancy  scisHors,  31.  to  5s. 
eacii.  Splendid  case  of  :iga:e,  pearl,  and  ivory  dessert  knives 
and  tibie  knivefi.  from  42/.  to  4l.  As.  the  case.  A  rich  variety  of 
plate,  broiiz*^-,  gilt,  aud  papier  macbe  and  table  inkstands,  from 
6/.  to  7s.  fid.  each.  The  Quality  generally  of  Mechi's  manu- 
lactures,  the  eleeance  of  their  display,  and  the  rare  combination 
of  excellence  and  econorav,  with  a  very  extensive  choice  of 
i-to.k,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  vibiting  his  depof, 
4,  Lcadent. all-street. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.— Part  I„ 

THE  EDINBURGH  TALES.  Conducted  by 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  Consisting  of  Sixty-four  large  Octavo 
Pages.  Published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  at  Three-halfpence,  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  containing  Four  Numbers,  sewed,  with  a 
Wrapper,  price  Sevenpence, 

"We  must  give  a  word  of  hearty  and  unreserved  praise  to  the 
'Edrnburgh  Tales.'  The  first  monthly  Part  is  before  us.  con- 
taming  two  complete  taios  by  Mrs.  Johnstone.  It  is  amtzinply 
cheap,  bat  that  is  its  least  merit.  The  tales  are  delightfully 
t"Id  >  naturally,  cheerfully,  with  jreat  reSuement  of  feeling, 
and  a  skilful  variety  of  manner.  The  character  of  •  Richard 
Taylor  '  has  touches  Charles  Lamb  might  have  given  ;  and  the 
prudent  heart  of  Sfiss  Edge  worth  would  rejoice  in  '  Youug  Mrs. 
Roberts'  Three  Christmas  Dinners.'  We  shall  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  this  undertaking  with  interest.  The  beginning  is  of 
the  best  promise." — Examiner. 

Chapjian  and  Hall,  166.  Strand;  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Just  Publisbed, 

THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS:  their  Natural  Tenden- 
cies and  Requirements  ;  or,  an  Investigation  of  the  Growth 
of  AgricaJtural  Plants,  as  displayed  by  their  Roots  indifferent 
Soils,  and  under  different  Modes  of  Cultivation. 
By  John  M'Arthur,  Land  Surveyor  &  Valuator,  Randalstown. 
Price  6rf.,  or  £2  per  Hundred  Copies. 
*»*  The  Postmaster-General  having  kindly  granted  permis- 
sion to  stamp  *'  The  Roots  of  Plants,"  a  single  copy  can  be  for- 
warded, on  application  to  the  Author,  fbee,  for  "jd. 

London:  J,  Ridcwat.   Belfast:  George  Phillips.  Dublin: 
W.  Carsov,  92,  Grafton  Street. 


MRS.  RUNDELL'S  COOKERY  BOOK  IMPROVED. 
Now  readv,  6Sth  Edition,  enlarged,  fcap.   8vo;  65,  bound, 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  founded  upon  principles 
of  Economy  and  Practical  Knowledge,  and  ndapted  for 
Private  Families,  with  goo  New  Receipts  ;  comprising  all  tho 
Improvements  of  Modern  Times.  Edited  by  MISS  EMMA 
POBERTS. 

"This  POPULAR  COOKERY-BOOK  is  rendered  r  COM- 
PLETE GUIDE  for  MODERN  COOKS,  by  the  addition  of  nearly 
a  thousand  Receipts  suited  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
art." — Derby  Reporter. 

'  la  point  of  excellence  as  'lo  cookery,  and  economy  in  ex- 
penditure, leaves  no  room  to  any  rival.  The  present  Editor 
has  added  900  entirely  NEW  RECEIPTS,  given  in  a  plain,  con- 
cise, and  explicit  manner." — Keane's  Bath  Journal. 

"No  Housekeeper  ought  to  be  without  this  book,  which  is 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  society — the  rich,  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  poor." — Durham  Advertiser. 

' '  One  of  the  most  practically  useful  books  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject." — Brilisk  Critic. 

"This  is  the  68th  Edition  of  the  CELEBRATED  WORK  OF 
MRS.  RUNDELL,  Vhich  hsis  now  so  long  been  the  standard 
work  of  reference  in  every  private  family  in  English  Society." — 
Worcestershire  Guardian. 

*»*  Of  this  Popular.  Coosert  Book  upwards  of  200,000  copies 

have  been  soid. 

Jonv  MuftftAV,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE     FARMER'S     MAGAZINE,     for 
FERSUARY,  Jg-iS,  is  embellished  with  — 
Platk  1.     A  DURHAM    HEIFER, 
The  proper*^y  of  Henry  Brown,    Esq.,    of  Asi'iby-de-la-Zo'ich, 
vjliich  obtained  the  G'dd  and   Silver  Medal  aud  a  Frize  of  20/. 
at  the  late  Smitbfield  Shovf. 
Plat^;  II.  FOIG-A-BALLAGH,  Winner  of  the  St.  Legcr,  1844. 

Contents : — 
On  the  Influence  of  Soil  on  Vegetation. 

Disea-^es  of  Dnmestic  Animals.  By  C.  W.Johnson,  Esq.  F,R.S. 
Farnier-s'  Club-bousc, 
Opinions  Rud  Vjcws  upon  Land  Drainage.    By  Mr.  Smith,  of 

Deanston. 
Royal  Agrictil.  Society  of  England.     Dr.  Playfalr's  Lectures. 
Stewponcy  Farmers'  Club.        Agriculture  m  Dumfriesshire. 
Review— The  Veterinarian,         Lime  as  a    Manure. 
The  Waste  of  Manure.     By  J.  T. 
East  Devon  and  Dorset  Agricultural   Society. — Speech   of  Dr. 

Buckland.         Ecc^esficld  Farmer's  Club. 
Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  System  of  Farming. 
Pa-'fin?    Glance  at  some  Agricultural  Aspects  in  the  RhJns 

of  Galloway. 
The  Letteis  of  Agricola  on  the  Principles  of  Vegetation  and 

Tillage.— On  Manures. 
Practice  oflrrigation.        Burton-oo  Trent  Farmers*  Club. 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society.        The  Weather. 
Great  O^ktey  Farmers'  Club.        The  Cattle  Epidemic. 
Pleuro-Pneumonia.        Annual  Report  on  the  Wool  Trade. 
Agricultural  College.        Essay  on  Guano- 
Easy  Mode  of  Collecting  Nighfioil.     by  Thomas  Curtis,  R.N. 
Chemistry  for  Farmer-.     By  John  Sproiile. 
Remarks  on  British  Acricullure.     By  Ruslicus  Espectans. 
Wingerwnrth  Farmerh'  Club. 
Tree  Planting.     By  J.  Towers. 
Agricultural  Queries.        Meteorological  Di  ary. 
Calendar  of  Horticulture.        Agricultural  Reports. 
Reviev,-  of  the  Corn  Trade. 
Averages— Prices  of  Seeds.  Hops,  Pota'oes,  Wool,  &c, 

THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Vol,  iX..  containing  12  beau- 
tifully executed  Steel  Engravings,  price  13*.  6d.,  is  nowready. 

Office,  24,   Norfolk-street,  Strand  ;  and  may  be  bad  of  all 
Booksellers. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 
A  GRICULTURAL    MAGAZINE  and  JOURNAL 

-^  of  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING.— Advkrteskmknts,  to  in- 
sure insertion  in  the  First  Number  of  this  Publication,  which 
will  appear  March  1,  illustrated  with  a  splendid  Engraving 
of  Princb  Albert's  celebrated  Pollbd  Ox.  taken  by  permis- 
sion of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  should  be  sent  without  delay 
to  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Scripps  and  Son,  13,  South  Melton- 
street,  Bond-street,  London,  to  wbcm  applications  for  Pros- 
pectus-fi  slioiild  be  made.  Ordrrs  received  by  every  Bookseller 
in  the  United  Kiugdonj. 


Just  published,  2  vols,  leap.  Svo,  with  240  Figures  of 
Apparatus,  l6«., 

THE  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARMING  and 
VENTILATING  ROOMS  AN'n  BUILDINGS,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Various  Contrivances  for  that  purpose  ;  Notices 
of  the  Progress  of  Personal  and  Fireside  Comfort,  and  of  the 
Managemeut  of  Fuel.     By  Walter  Bernan,  Civil  Engineer^ 

"  A  very  elaborate  work,  and  is  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
become  a  popular  one.  It  collects  into  a  centre  the  more  use- 
ful of  the  expedients  for  warming  and  ventilating,  tliat  have 
been  proposed  in  different  ages,  and  in  doing  this  it  reveals 
enough  of  the  condition  of  mankind  at  these  several  epochs  to 
give  the  narrative  all  the  interest  of  an  historical  romance. 
*  *  *  *  fhe  opinions  are  discriminating  and  impartial, 
and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  sound  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  s\ih'iect."— Artisan,  February. 
George  Bell,  Fleet-street. 


LOUDON'S  AGRICULTURE— A  NEW  EDITION. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  anew  Supplement,  one  very  thick  voL  Svo, 

with  nearly  1300  Woodcuts,  21.  10*.  cloth, 

A  N  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE.  By 
-^^  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  &c.  Author  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  &c.— The  Supplement,  com- 
priaingall  the  previous  Supplements,  and  illustrated  with  Sixty- 
five  Engravings  on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 
AN  EN'CYCL0P.^DIA  of  GARDENING.    50s, 
HORTUS  BRITAN'NICUS,     3\s.  6d. 
AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  PLANTS.     73s.  6d. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.     63s. 
AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS.    50i-, 

London:  Lo.vowan,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long.mans. 


OENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  2,  Duke-street, ^South- 
3-'  wark,  London -bridge,  respectfully  informs  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  agriculturists  that  he  has  on  sale  RIcK  CLOTHS, 
with  poles,  pulleys,  and  lines  complete,  both  new  and  second 
hand,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  E«rly  application  will  iusare  some 
really  good  second  hand  cloths,  which  are  a  decided  bargain. 
Dressed  cloths  and  tarpaulings  for  rail-road  trucks,  of  superior 
quality,  and  to  any  size,  Murquees,  Tents,  Sacks,  Waggon  Cloths, 
Sack  Ties,  &:c.— Address  (per  post)  Benjamin  Edgington, 
2,  Duke-street,  Southwaik,    A  warehouse,  208  Piccadilly. 


BLOOD  TO  THE  HEA.D  —  IMPURITY  OF 
BLOOD— DERANGEMENT  OP  HEALTH.— AN  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY CURE  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS!— Mr.  Willis, 
a  retired  publican,  living  in  Penton-street,  Pentonville,  suf- 
fered continually  from  a  dangerous  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  with  benumbed  feelings  in  his  limbs,  health  much 
impaired,  the  blood  in  a  very  bad  state,  often  heavy  and 
drowsy,  with  Bwimmings  in  the  head,  the  stomach  generally 
out  of  order,  with  little  appetite.  Every  means  had  failed  to 
restore  him  to  health  j  but  at  last  he,  like  thousands  of  others, 
has  been  co.-npletely  invigorated  and  restored  to  the  highest 
state  of  health  by  Hollowat's  Pills. — Sold  (also  Holloway's 
Ointment)  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establish rneut,  244, 
Strand  (where  advice  may  be  had  gratis),  and  by  all  Medicine 
Venders. 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
— For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  tliree-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  o(  the  kingdom:  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  1/.  85.  Garden-lightg 
made,  glazed,  artd  painted,  from  1*.  per  foot. — S<shes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  l*.  Sd.  per  foot. — At  , 
James  Watts'  Sjish  Manufactory,  8,  Ciaremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  *»*  References  given. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equ»l  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  Aondon  only  tjy  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  10  thrir  estublishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-streetJ ;  or  45,  Moorgate-strect,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  cent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  thepubhc,  both  as  regards  strengtli  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  exiierieuce,  as  uuciuestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
beforwiirded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet  street, 

V~  AUXHALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  Hd.  per  lb, 
PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  lO^rf.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
with  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  sorts  burn  exactly  as  well  as  the  finest  wax,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowing  for  the  light,  than  Tallovr  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  Ehwaro  Pnicn:  &  Co.,  Belmont, 
Vauxhall;  Palmkr  !c  Co.,  Button-street,  Clerkenwell ;  and  Wm, 
Mahchant,  25.1,  Regent-circus,  Oxford- street. 

Until  these  Candies  become  generally  fiold  throughout  the 
country,  Eov/aro  Pkice  8i  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obiaiii  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  ivith  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  5/.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  aline 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  inclosing  a  Post-oflSce 
Order  for  51.,  (payable  to  Edward  Price  &l  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  Mr.  Price),  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  Vauxhal. 
Composite,  or  of  the  others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  be  directed* 
to  that  exact  amount.  ' 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisiens  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
15,  An  improYcd  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuuie  Smyrna  Sponse,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  aud  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Mktcalfb's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Hulles-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

Printed  by  XTilliam  Bkadbcrt,  ot  No.  6,  York-place,  Sioke  Xewington, 
.  and  Fbbdiwick  Muli-ctt  EtAws,  of  No.  7,  Churra-ron-,  Stoko  Newin^toD, 
boih  in  lh«  county  of  .Middleaer,  Printm,  »  theirOrtice  in  Lomb^id-st,, 
In  the  precinct  of  Whitefrian,  in  the  City  •£  Londr.n :  and  publiihed 
r  br  them  at  the  Office,  No.  6.  Charlti-etraet,  in  the  rarisb  of  St.  Paul's, 
Coveni  Garden,  in  the  «aid  •ounty,  where  all  AdveniwmentB  and  Com- 
nmnicatioDB  are  to  be  addrcBBed  lo  the  Editor,— Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1845- 
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Abies  Deodara,  to  sti  Ike 
Agriculture,  to  improve 
Apri,  Soo.  of  England 
Afiotmenla   on    the    Duke    of 

Bedford's  eatatea 
Allotment  system.  — IVIr.  Cow- 

per'a  Bill 
American  blip;ht,  cure  for 
Artichokes,  Jar,,  to  atove  up  - 

—  to  plant  in  oruhaids 
Bee-hivB!',  bholl's 

Boileri<,  &c.,  cost  of  -        - 

Eroccoliea,  cood  kinds 
Calendar  of  Oporationa 
Calves,  to  rear 
Cattle,  economy  of  feeding 

—  lice  on,  to  kill 
Chinese  Primrose 
College,  Agri,  at  Cirencester 
Colours,  remarks  on  -        - 
Cotiape  accommodation 
Cuttings,  Newmann  on  striking 
Dairy  munnRement 
Di'leasett'B  Herbarium  noticed 
Dibbling  seeds 

Flauriaiea  Ambulantes 
Florists'  Journal,  rev. 
Food,  steamed  ,        _        . 

Fork  husbandry 
Gardeners'  Benevolent   Insti- 
tution -        .        ,        , 
Glass-duty,  repeal  of       -        - 
Graas-land,  to  lay  down 
Grasses,  Taxan 
Guano,  to  apply 

—  value  of         -       -       - 
Heating,  tank  system  of 

—  cost  of  boilers,  &c. 
Henalnw  on  "  Spade  Tenantry" 

rev.        -        .        -        -        - 

Hooker's      Species       Filicura 

rev.  -       -       .        - 
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Horticultural  Society  -  llO  c 
Italian  Rye-grass             -  -  126  c 
Larcbea,  to    plant   for     Hop- 
polos               .        ,        -  .  118  a 
LauncestOQ  Horticultural  So- 
ciety     :"   -      -      -  -  119  & 

Lcafminer,  black  horned  •  117  a 

Leaves,  propagation  by  -  118  a 

Lice  on  cattle,  to  kill  -  123  b 

Linnean  Society               •  -  119  a 

Mangold  Wurzel  and  salt  -  123  c 

Manure,  sea-mud  as        -  -  125  a 

Meat,  pickling  of            ■  •  133  c 

Microscopical  Society  -  119  a 
MoEB,    a   proteulive    n:aterial 

from  frost  -  .  .  115  c 
Orehidacece,  culture  of  -  Hfi  a 
Poeonie.-,  select  -  -  120  c 
Peas,  good  kinds  .  -  120  c 
Phytomvza  nigricornis  -  U7  a 
Plants,  food  of  -  -  118  c 
Plough, molo  -  .  -  124  a 
Ploughing,  subsoil  -  .  123  6 
Potatoes,  disease  in  -  -  125  b 
—  effect  of  frost  on  -  lis  c 
Rabbits  11.  sulphur  -  -  117  6 
Ranunculus,  to  plant  -  -  H?  b 
Salt  and  Mangold  Wutzel  -  1?3  c 
Sands,  blowing',  to  fix  -  121  c 
Sea-mud  as  manure  -  -  125  a 
Seed,  to  dibble  -  -  121  c 
Subsoil-ploughing  -  -  1B3  b 
Sulphury,  hares  and  rabbits  117  fi 
Tank-heating  .  .  lie  a 
Timber  measuring  -  -  117  c 
Toad  not  born  of  tadpoles  -  118  a 
Trees,  to  keep  from  wind- 
waving  .  .  -  118  c 
Vine-cnUure  atTrentham  -  116  6 
Vine-borders,  heat  for  -  118  a 
Weather,  tables  ot  .  -  117  c 
Worms,  to  kill          .        -  -  120  c 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON — 
EXHIBITIONS  of  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT,  at 
the  Gardens,  Irrner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  Wednesdays,  May  7th, 
June  4th,  July  2d,  from  2  o'clock  until  7.  1845. — The  Prizes 
to  be  awarded  are  Mbdals  and  Plate,  varying  in  value  from 
10s.  lo  15/.»  the  total  amount  being  loool.  Open  to  all  com- 
patitors. 

Terms  op  Admission.— All  Fellows,  Life  Members,  and 
Bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets  will  be  admitted  upon  entering-  their 
names  in  the  Gate-book.  Visitors  will  only  be  admitted  by 
Tickets  to  be  obta-ned  by  orders  from  Fellows  and  Members,  at 
the  Gardens.  Price,  on  or  before  Saturday,  April  26th,  4s. ;  after 
that  day,  5s..  except  on  the  days  of  Exhibition,  when  they  will 
be  js.  6d.  each.  The  Ticket  to  admit  one  person  only.  Fellows 
taking  30  Tickets  at  one  time  before  April  2Sth  will  be  charged 
only  5?.  5s. 

Schedules  of  Prizes,  with  the  Regulations  and  all  other  par- 
ticulars, may  be  had  upon  application  at  the  Gardens. 

A  PitoMENADK  every  Wednesday  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
excepting  the  E.'ibibition  days. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  J.  Db  C,  Sowerbv,  Sec. 

QTAMFORD    HILL    HORTICULTURAL 

^^  SOCIETY.— The  Shows  of  the  Society  for  this  year  will  be 
held  as  under,  viz.  ;  — 

Oq  TuBSDAF      .         .         13  May. 
TnunsDAV   ,        .        12  June. 
Thursday   .        .        24  July. 
The  abl^ve  Society  is  strictly  confined  to  the  resident  Gentry 
and  Amateurs  ;  but  for  the  general  encouragement  of  Horticul- 
ture, prizes  are  awarded  to  Nurserymen,  who  are  invited  to 
compete  among  themselves  at  each  Show. 

TO    ALL    WHO    HAVE    WASTE    LANDS. 
TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE-TREE. 

JAMES  GRIGOK,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs 
to  inform  the  Planters  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  he  is 
disposing  of  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  and  CONES  of  this  valunble  Tim- 
ber-tree at  the  annexed  prices.  A  description  of  this  PINE  will 
be  found  in  J.  G.'s  Advertisements  of  Feb.  i,  and  previous  dates. 
PLANTS,  2  ft.  high,  beautifully  branched  on  all  aides, 

with  fine  leaders  .,.',.        each —  0.?  6d 

Ditto,  18  to  20  inches  high         ....    per  100— 5    0 

Ditto,  15  to  18  ,, per  1000-30    0 

Ditto,  of  smaller  size,  for  exposed  situations  .  lOs.  to  20  0 
SEEDS,  post  free,  with  directions  for  sowing  per  500—  2  6 
Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  .  per  1000—  5    0 

CONES,  selected per  J  000— 25    0 

Carriage  paid  to  London  or  Hall,  when  plants  are  taken  to 

the  amount  of  10^. 
N.B.  Every  plant  is  packed  by  J.  G.  himself,  or  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  an  ad- 
dress allowed  to  bo  written  or  attached  to  a  parcel  by  any  other 
hand. — Norwicli,  Feb.  22. 

BLOOMS  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING 
CAMELLIA,  "DUKE  OP  LANCASTER,"  may  now  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Charlwood's,  Seedsman,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
garden,  L-^ndon  ;  and  plants  now  ready  for  delivery,  by  apply- 
■ing  to  R.  S.  Yati^s,  St.  Ann's-sguare,  Manchester. 

M\GNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

WJ.  EPFS  begs  respectfully  to  announce  that  his 
•  two  splendid  Seedling  Fuchsias,  NYMPH  aod  QUEEN 
OF  THE  BEAUTIES,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  25th 
inst.,  price  10s.  titf.  each ;  the  usual  discount  allowed  where 
3  of  each  are  taken.  For  description  and  particulars  see  Ad- 
vertisemeut  of  Feb  8.  Agents:  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner, 
Seedsmen,  &c.,  Cornhillj  and  Messrs.  Hurst  and  McMuUen, 
Seedsmen,  &c.,  Leadenhall-street,  London;  where  drawings 
of  each  may  be  seen.— Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  Feb,  22. 

tj^UCHSIA  •'  ERECTA  ELEGANS."— The  only 
-IL  Fuchsia  that  took  a  Seedling  Prize  at  any  of  the  great 
Horticultural  Meetings  at  Chiswick  this  last  season,  will  be  let 
out  the  first  week  in  April  (fine  strong  plauts)  along  with  two 
other  oiatinct  varieties,  named  "Othello"  and  "Pillar  of 
Beauty."  The  three,  1 55.— A.  Kenoall  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
he  has  no  objection  to  take  out  in  goods,  to  any  amount,  the 
orders  they  may  favour  him  with  for  the  above. 
Queen  Elizabeth  Walk,  Stoke  Newington, 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

WM.  IVERY,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  &c.,  Peck- 
ham,  near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
Public  that  he  will  be  able  to  send  out,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  SIR  H.  POTTINGER;  the  habit  is  that  of  Eppsii,  quite 
equal  in  size,  and  a  very  free  bloomerj  tube  and  sepals  of  a 
delicate  light  flesh  colour  slightly  veined  with  pink  ;  sepals  well 
expanding,  showing  the  beautiful  dark  crimson  and  purple 
corolla.  W.  I.  has  |no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  most 
noble  and  splendid  variety  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Plants 
7s.  6d.  each. 

"  BrooJclands,  BlmlOieath  Parh,  Feb.  7,  1845. 

"Dear  Sir, —  In  answer  to  your  questions  relative  to  the 
Fuchsia  "  Sir  H.  Pottinoer,"  which  you  purchased  from  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Cole,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  the  largest  and  best  light  Fuchsia  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser;  it  has 
a  fine  robust  habit,  and  under  proper  management  will  make  a 
large  specimen  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  "William  P.  Ayres." 

SIR  W.  MAGNAY,  bright  glossy  red,  sepals  much  reflexed, 
far  superior  to  Stan  welliana,  and  beautiful  habit.   Plants  5s.  each. 

TRUE  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  can,  with  much  confidence, 
recommend  the  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI,  as  being  a 
very  excellent  and  superior  variety.  The  stock  was  saved  by 
Messrs.  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  are  well  known  to  grow  this 
sort  in  the  highest  perfection.  Is.  per  packet. 
TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCOLL 
This  can  be  highly  recommended,  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  white  varieties  for  Spring  use.  Sealed  packets, 
Is.  each.  The  following  can  also  be  recommended  as  superior 
sorts  of  Vegetables. 


Superior  Dark  Crimson  Beet 
Chappell's  Cream  Brocoli 
Myatt's  Superb  Curled  Parsley 
Atkins's      Early      Matchless 

Cabbage 
True  Drumhead  Lettuce 
Early  Cornish  Cabbage 

The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  -whole  set,  including  the 
WALCHEREN  and  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI.  will  be  sent  free 
by  post,  for  a  Post-office  Order,  value  6s.  All  other  kinds  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  warranted  new  and  genuine. 

Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Feb.  22. 


Dwarf  Small  Top  and  Scarlet 

Beet 
Large  Paignton  ditto 
Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish 
Hammond's      White        Cape 

Brocoli 


APONOGETON  DISTACHYON.— Three  sound 
■^-*-  flowering  bulbs  of  the  above  plant  will  be  delivered  free  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  receipt  of  stamps,  or  an 
order,  for  4s.  6d.,  or  15s,  per  dozen.  This  beautiful  free-flower- 
ing, and  very  fragrant  aquatic  has  been  so  ful'y  described  and 
recommended  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  repeat  !hat  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
may  be  cultivated  to  perfection  by  any  person  who  can  spare 
it  a  corner  in  the  smallest  pond. 

WILLCOVE  BROCCOLI  SEED,  saved  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Advertiser,  warranted  true,  and  a  most  distinct  sort, 
meriting  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  may  still  be  had  is. 
per  packet,  or  (from  this  date),  3s.  6d.  per  oz. — Direct  to 
J.  MicKLT!,  Gardener,  Folkestone,  Kent.— Feb.  22. 


s 


UPERB      SEEDLING 
AMETHYST      . 
SAPPHO    .... 

EMPRESS 


FUCHSIA  S.— 
.    7s.  6rf. 

7s.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions,  and  rematlts,  of  tlie  above  beautiful  and 
distinct  Fuchsias,  see  Advettisemeot  in  Gardeners'  Chaonicle  of 
Feb.  8th.  Plants  sent  out  in  April.  The  three  will  be  charged 
20s.    The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


CAMELLIA  "HALLEII." 

J  H ALLEY, Nurseryman  &Florist,Blackheath, 
•  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  the 
above  splendid  CAMELLIA  ready  for  sale.  It  was  figured  last 
July  in  the  "Florists'  Journal,"  and  has  proved  itself  again 
this  season  quite  equal  to  the  figure  there  given.  It  is  a  very 
large,  perfectly-formed  flower,  with  large,  round  cupped  petals, 
of  great  substance,  and  a  bright  crimson  colour.  It  has  been 
pronounced  by  those  judges  who  have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  formed  flowers  of  the  species.    Young  plants,  51.  3s.  each. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  the  Trade, 
J.  If.  has  been  induced  to  offer  hisimproved  CAMELLIA  STOCK 
(markedXX)  called  ex-extra,  FOR  SALE.  Its  advantages  are,  it 
grows  with  twice  the  vigour  and  strength  of  Ihe  common  Stock, 
without  occupying  more  room,  as  the  leaves  are  moderate  sized, 
but  thick  and  fleshy,  strikes  root  even  more  freely  by  cuttings,  is 
of  neat,  upright  habit;  and  as  it  is  always  in  a  free. growing 
state,  making  two  or  three  shoots  annually,  it  is  fit  for  grafting 
or  budding  at  any  time  throughout  the"  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn.  It  is,  from  its  free  habit,  particularly  well  suited  as  a 
stock  for  Reticulata,  and  has  been  very  successfully  used  by  the 
Advertiser  for  that  purpose.  Plants,  per  100,  10^.  10s.;  50  do., 
6i.  6s.    Strong  plants  per  doz.,  42s. ;  Single  Plants,  5s.  eacli. 

An  extensive  Collection  of  Camellias,  cultivated  both  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

A  general  assortment  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  &c.,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  application. 

The  Nursery  may  be  reached  by  a  very  pleasant  walk  of  a 
mile,  either  from  the  Greenwich  Railway  Station  or  Pier,  and 
coaches  from  the  City  and  Westminster  to  the  door  every  hour 
throughout  the  day. 


HERTFORD  NURSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the 
.  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  his  previous  Advertisements,  for 
SNOW'S  WINTER  WHITE  BROCOLI  in  half-ounce  packets, 
at  Is.  6rf,,  and  one-ounce  packets  at  2s.  Qd.  each.  Snow^s  Hy- 
brid Prolific  Green  Flesh  MELON,  eight  seeds  for  3s.  6d. 
Snow's  Horticultural  Prize  White  Spine  CUCUMBER,  seven 
seeds  for  2s.  Gd. ;  and  Snow's  Matchless  Black  Seed  Green  Cos 
LETTUCE,  in  packets  Is.  Gd.  each.  Also  a  few  remaining 
packets  of  Snow's  very  fine  Fringed  White  and  Purple  PRIMU- 
LA SINENSIS  at  2s.  each;  or  the  whole  will  be  sent,  post-free, 
on  receiot  of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  1  Is.— Feb.  22. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 
WILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  beg  to  apprise  their 
»  »  Friends  that  they  are  now  issuing  GRATIS  a  new  and 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  their  extensive  collection  of 
FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  to  which  is  added  Lists  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  Cinerarias,  Petunias,  AnagalJis,  and  other 
plants  adapted  for  bedding;  also  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  &c.  &c. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  AURICULAS,  CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  and  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth,)  Bv  AppoiNT.-iiENT 
FLORIST  To  HER  MAJESTY  IHE    QUEEN,    and    to    HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXO.^Y, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  his  ex&ensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality. 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfine  Mixtures         .        per  100— 10s.  6rf.  to 
lOO  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .        per  100 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sortJ,    named 

26  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto  ditto 
25  pair  ot  PICOTEES,  in  -25  ditto  ditto 
25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto 

Good  kinds  .        .        per  doz.,  from  I2s.  to 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 
„  „  PUNCTATUM         .        „     , 

SPECIO.SUM,  (true)  .        .        .        „    . 

H.  GaooM  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.—Feb.  22.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 
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CONIFER^E,  ROSES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c. 
VyM.  JACKSON  AND   CO.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to 
'  '     announce  they  can  supply  the  following,  of  the  best 
quality,  free  to  the  Railway,  at  the  very  low  prices  quoted,  and 
plants  will  be  preseiited,  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 
100  Dwarf  ROSES,  in  50  named  sorts,  two  each  variefy,  20s. 
50  Do.  50  named  prize  varieties,  25s. 

aO  Beautiful  Scotch  Roses,  by  names,  l  Os. 
50  Standard  Roses,  in  25  named  varieties,  two  each,  40s. 
25  Do.  25  fine  prize  varieties,  named,  including 

the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Mosses,  40^. 
100  Showy  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  in  SO  named  sorts,  205. 
50  Very  fine  Do.  in  60  Do.,  20s. 

100  HOLLYHOCKS,  fine  plants,  for  35s. 

All  descriptions  of  SEEDS  of. the  most  select  and  genuine 
quality. 

The  sizes  and  prices  of  CONIFERS,  also  a  general  Catalogue 
of  Greenhouse  Piafits  and  Nursery  Stock,  may  be  had,  on 
receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  A  reference  respectfully  solicited 
from  unknown  correspondents. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  22. 


RANUNCULUSES.— THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 
^  f  ESSKS.  TYSO  AND  SON,  Wallingford,  respect- 
-LfX  fully  inform  gentlemen  about  to  plant,  that  they  can 
supply  (by  post)  strong  roots  of  Superior  Named  Flowers,  at 
50s.  to  5^  per  100  sorts  ;  Mixtures,  5s.  to  20s.  per  100. 

Messrs.  TYSO  and  SON'S  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE 
of  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS  will  be  forwarded  free  to  applicants 
inclosing  two  postage  labels. 


FUCHSIA  "MAJESTICA  SUPERBA." 

J  BARNES,  Horticultural  Grounds,  Warwick, 
•  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attentioa  of  the  public  to  his 
Seedling  Fochsia,  which  is  of  robust  habit,  a  bold  and  free- 
flowering  variety,  and  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  to  that 
much-admired  tribe  of  plants.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley, July  6,  1844  J  see  page  448  Gardeners^  Chronicle.  "  B.  B. — 
The  seedling  is  a  large  and  very  stout  flower ;  the  sepals  expand 
and  show  the  corolla,  which  is  very  large  and  stout,  with  a 
slight  dash  of  purple  added  to  the  crimson.  It  is  a  handsome 
varie,ty."  Strong  plants  ready  to  send  out  after  the  25tli  of 
March,  at  7*.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  are  taken.  Also  at  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'Mullen's,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


CAMDEN  NURSERY,  CAMDEN  TOWN. 
"BLAIR  ATHOL." 

TANSELL,  F.H.S.,  intends  sending  out,  the  first 
•  week  in  May,  a  SEEDLING  DAHLIA  of  the  above 
name  ;  colour  delicate  rosy  lilac,  symmetrical  form,  with  excel- 
lent habit  J  Jieight  from  3  to  4  feet.  Price,  per  plant,  lOs.  Qd. 
Being  a  month  earlier  than  most  Dahlias,  and  constant  through- 
out the  season,  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  any  selection, 
T.  A.'s  Catalogue  of  Geraniums,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  can  be 
had  on  application.  Also  a  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  and  Plants  for  Bedding  out  in  the  season. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
B  ulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  j  ust  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pall-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants-,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  grafts,  and  full  of  foliage ;  from  8s.  to 
25s.  each.— N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


MARNOCK   AND  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  op 
FLOWER-SEEDS  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARRET,  SUFFOLK. 

Q  GIULING'S  descriptive  CATALOGUE  of 
^^  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  HEARTSEASE, 
PETUNIAS,  PHLOXES,  and  VERBENAS,  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  by  forwarding  two  penny  stamps  inclosed  in  the 
ittter  of  application.— Stowmarket,  Feb.  22. 
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SLOUGU  NUJISI£UY — This  Firs[-rate  and  Old- 
Established  Conceru,  is  lo  hs  disposed  o',  the  Proprietor 
teinj  ulioiU  to  retire  Crom  business.  Any  persriii  of  adequate 
capiral  to  cnrry  on  an  extensive  concern,  home  and  foreign,  will 
find  here  advantages  rarely  to  be  met  with.— Apply  to  ThOiM as 
Brown,  at  the  Nursery,  Slough,  near  Windsor  ;  or,  in  London,  to 
John  Letts,  Esq.,  No.  8,  Bartlett's  BuildinKs,  Holborn 


[Thomas  Bkowm'.s  Catalnf^ue  cjntinued.'] 

SUPERB  PANSIES. 

Plants  of  which  can  riow  be  bad  either  in  or  out  of  pots. 


SLOUGH  NURSEK.Y,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 

CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  DAHLIAS, 

Fon.  iSiJ. 

THOMAS   BROWN,  in  submitting  his   ANNUAL 

CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  bee;s  to  observe  that  he  has 

only  enuinercited  those  kinds  wiiicU  liu  coiisiders  to  be  Show 

Flowbrs,  and  essential  to  >ill  whoinieud  competing  for  Prizes. 
T."B.  directs   attentiua  to    hia  twj    beautiful   SEEDLINGS, 

"ARETHUSA"  and  "ORLANDO,"  fi.st-rate  flowers,  which 
cannot  ttiil  to  p:ive satisfaction.— Strong  and  healthy  Plants  will 
be  ready  tor  delivery  early  in  May. 

feet.    s.  d. 

Admiral  Stopford  (Trenfield),  fine  dark      .        .        .4  10 

Andrew  Hofer  (Holmes),  rosy  crimson       .        .        .4  10 

Antagonist  (Bragg),  the  finest  white  .         .         .         .4  10 

Aurantia  (Spary),  orange  buff,  fine  form    .        .        .3  2    0 

Brown's  Alexander,  maroon  and  crimson  mottled   .5  1     6 
,,        Arkthusa,  fine  violet  purple,  of  first-rate 
properties;  was   placed  second  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Royal  Bazaar  Exhibition, 

in  Baker-st.,  Londou,  Sept.  25,  1844  .  4  to  5  10     6 

,,        Blue  Bonnet,  light  rosy  purple,  extra  fine  .5  10 

,,        Delight,  cream,  veined,  tipped  with  purple    4  16 

„        Desirable,  shaded  buff 5  16 

.  „        Lady  St.  Maur,  white,  delicately  tipped  with 

violet  purple,  fina      .         ,         .         .     4  to  5  2     6 

„        Nutwith,  bright  crimson,  fine     .        .        .4  2    0 
,,        Oei.ando,  peach  lilac,  deep  and  full,  high 
centre,  forming  a  beautiful  outline,  su- 
perior petal,  of  excellent  form,  and  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  flowers  of  the 

year 4  to  5  10    6 

„        Perpetual  Grand,  bright  crimson        .        ,5  10 

„        Raphael,  dark  maroon          .        .        .        .4  2    6 

,,        Rembrandt,  dark  purple       .        .        .    3  to  4  2    6 
Beauty  of    Sussex  (Mitchell),    mottled  white   and 

cherry 3  to  4  10 

Beauty  of  the  Plain  (Spary),  white  and  purple  .        ,3  10 

Bedford  Surprise  (Sheppard),  m^ittled  purple     .        .5  10 
Bauduin  (Salter),  bright  blood  colour,  full  size,  high 
centre,  fine  cupped  petal,  and  a  constant  show 

flower 4  10     6 

Beeswing  (Drumraond),  dark  red,  fine  cupped  petal, 

constant,  and  an  excellent  show  flower          .        .    4  10    6 
Bathonia  (Drummond),  fine  dark  crimson  .         .        .3  2     6 
Bermondsey  Bee  (Prockter),  fine  deep  purple,  excel- 
lent form,  and  constant  show  flower      .        .        ,3  3    6 

Competitor  (Hodges),  fine  rose 3  10 

Cleopat.-a  (Attwell),  fine  yellow,  excellent  form  and 
petal,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  flowers  in  cul- 
tivation        4  to  5  10    6 

Dowager  Lady  Cooper  (Jackson),  light  rose  .  4  to  5  10 
Duke  of  York  (Langley),  light  primrose,  with  flne 

round  cu.  ped  petals 4  10    6 

Emma  Noke  (Dowding),  blush  white  .         .         .         .4  10 
Essex  Bride  (Turville),  delicate  peach  lilac,  of  excel- 
lent form  and  petal 5  10    6 

Essex  Triumph  (Turville),  the  finest  dark  .  .  .4  10 
Essex  Champion  (Turville),  bright  orange,  of  great 

depih,  and  fine  show  flower 4  2    6 

General  Sir  Robert  Sale  (Smith),  dark  crimson,  fine 

form 3  to  4  10 

Great  Mogul  (Attwell),  mottled  ciiuison    .        .        .4  10 

Indispensable  (Girling),  rosy  lilac        .         .         .    4  to  5  10 

Le  Grand  Baudine  (Low),  mottled  purple  .  .  ,6  10 
Lady  Antrobus  (Spary),  white   and  lilac  mottled,  a 

useful  show  flower 3  2    6 

Lady  Sale  (Smith),  bright  yellow,   edged  with  deep 

scarlet,  finely  cupped  petals,  of  excellent  form       .4  10    6 

Mrs.  Shelley  (Mitchell),  fine  rose  .  .  .  4  to  5  10 
Mrs.  J.  Richardson  (Edwards),  white,  tipped  with 

rosy  purp'e 4  10 

Marchioness  of  Ormonde  (Bourne),  unquestionably 

.  the  best  light  flower  of  the  season,  clear  white,  with 

a  beautiful  tip  of  violet  purple,  fine  form,  and  very 

erect  habit 3  to  4  10    6 

Nonpareil  (Prockter\  ruby  scarlet,  of  first-rate  pro- 
perties, extra  show  flower 4  2    6 

Northern  Beauty  (Robinson),  white  and  crimson      .5  10 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Widnall),  shaded  purple      .        .        ;    3  10 

Ophir  (Edwards),  yellow 4  2    0 

Penelope  (Headley),  light  tipped          .        .        ,        .4  10 

Phenomenon  (Whale),  white  and  rose        .        .        .6  10 

Presiaent  of  the  West  (Whalej,  dark  crimson    .        .5  10 

Prince  of  Wales  (Dndds),  yellow         .        .        .        .3  10 

Princess  Royal  (Hudson),  buff,  tipped  with  rose       .4  10 

Pickwick  (Cormack),  purple 3  10 

Prince  of  Waterloo  (Drummond),  shaded  crimson    .4  2    0 

Queen  (Widnall),  fine  light  rose  .         .         .         .     4  to  5  10 

Queen  of  Roses  (Widnall),  delicate  rosy  pink    .        .3  2    6 

Rival  Yellow  (Smith),  useful  show  flower  .         .         .4  10 
ReubeDB  (Van  Geert),  brownish  scarlet,  the  centre 

petals  tipped  with  yellow,  good  form,  and  constant    4  10    6 
Springfield  Rival  (Inwood),  rosy  crimson  .        .         .5  10 
Springfield  Purple  (Gaines),  shaded  purple        ,    3  to  4  10 
Standard  of  Perfection  (Keynes),  dark  crimson,  su- 
perior form         .        .        .        ..        .        .        .4  26 

Sir  J.  Stewart  Richardson  (Union),  mottled  rose       .4  2    0 

Twickenham  Rival  (Gaines),  yellow,  tipped  with  amber  4  1     6 

Victory  of  Sussex  (Stanford)        .        .        .        .    4  to  5  10 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

Albert  (Diedrich),  dark  crimson  and  white         .        ,5  2    6 

Archduke  Frederick  (Deegen),  white  and  lilac  .        ,3  1     6 

Belle  du  Donk  (Deelen),  lemon  and  purple  .        .        .4  16 

Compte  de  Paris  (Van  Houtte),  black  and  red   .        .4  2    0 

Etoilc  de  Colmar  (Spaedt),  carmine  and  yellow         .3  1     6 

Garland  (Girling),  sulphur  and  bronze         .        .         .4  1     6 

Jack  of  Newbury  (Magee),  red  and  white  .        .        .4  10 

La  Vogue  (Lucoz),  orange  and  white         .        ,        .3  2    0 

Louize  (Messire),  crimson  and  white,  fine  .  .3  16 
Madame  Chauviere  (Girling),   pink  and  while,  very 

beautiful 426 

Madame  de  Schwancnfield  (Girling),  vermilion  and 

white 316 

Madame  Ic  Carpentier  (Bleuze),  vermilion  and  white  3  20 

Madame  Miellez  (Girling),  pink  and  white         .        .4  2    0 

Madame  (Keyne),  dark  lilac  and  white,  good  .  .4  2  0 
Madame  Rignon  (Girling),  bright  scarlet  and  pure 

white,  distinct  and  very  showy        .        .        .        ,4  6    0 
Madame  Wallner,  deep  crimson,  tipped  with  pure 
white,  distinct  and  very  beautiful,  constant,  and 

of  excellent  habit 4  76 

Tiloneieur  Wallner,  very  dark,  with  clear  white  tips, 

constant  and  beautiful 4  7     6 

Miss  Watson  (Girling),  purple  and  white   .        .        .4  16 

Nihil  (lialie),  scarlet,  red,  and  white  .        .        .        .6  16 

President  Von  Leitchemoerg  (Rinz),  red  and  white.    4  l     6 

Purpurea  Alba  Superb  (Bates),  purple  and  white  .5  l  6 
Speedwell  (Girling),  dark  maroon,  with  a  large  tip 

of  pure  white,  every  flower  good,  fine  habit  .        .    4  5    0 

Surprise  (Oakley),  crimson,  purple,  and  white  .    '    .    4  16 

Susannah  (Girling),  scarlet  and  white       .        .        .3  10 


Desirable  (Thomson),  m.  I. 

Dark  Seedling  (Hall),  d.  s. 

Duchess  of  Beaufort  (Hooper)  If. 

Exquisite  (King),  w. 

Eclipse  (Thomson),  y. 

Fanny  (Hooper),  ;.  s. 

Fair  Maid  (Thomson),  w.,  2s. 

Jeanette  (Hooper),  m.  L,  is,  Qd. 

Jewess  Superb  (Bragg),  d.  s. 

Jehu  (Thomson),  y.,1s. 

Launcelot  (Thomson),  y. 

Muogo  Park  (Thomson),  w. 

Mary  Jane   (Hooper),  m.  st., 
2s.  6d. 

Mulberry  Superb  (Cook),  m.  d. 

Middleton,  t/-,  ^s.6d. 

Malibran  (Thomson),  wj,,  2s. 6d. 

Miss  Stainforth  (Thomson),  rr. 

Prince  Albert  (Hooper),  ?(;. 

Pizarro  (Thomson),  ?/.,  7s.  6d. 

Purple  Perfection  (Cook),  w. 

Prince  Albert  (Cook),  w. 

Princess     Maud    (Mountjoy), 
7)1.  J/.,  2s.  6d. 

Princess  Royal  (Attwell),  w.  s., 
2s.  6d. 

Prince  Albert  (Silverlock),^. 

Princess    Royal     (Carpenter), 
m.  si. 

Rufus  (Thomson),  y. 

Regulator  (Thomson), 2/. 

Raphael  (Thomson),  w. 

Rob  Roy  (Warne),  &t. 

Success  (Henchman),  »n.d. 

Splendid  (Hooper),^. 

Sulphurea  elegans  (King),y. «. 

Surprise  (Hooper),  m,  rf.,  2s, 

Triumph  (Cook1,w. 

Unrivalled  Yellow  (Hooper) 

Vulcan  (Lane),  d.  s. 

Victory  (Mountjoy),  ?/.,  2s.  6d. 

Venus  Victrix(Garraway),  w.s. 
2s.  6d. 

Warrior  (Thomson),  zy. 

William  Tell  (Earl),y. 

Yellow  Deceiver  (Hooper) 

Zillica  (Pearson),  w.  s.,  Is.  Gd. 
y.  yellow  ground;  w.  white  ground;  y.  s.  yellow  self; 
st.  straw-coloured  ground  ;  m.  y.  mottled  yellow;  ^^).  s.  white 
self;  d,  s.  dark  self;  m.  d.  mottled  dark;  m,  I,  mottled  light; 
/.  s.  light  self  J  m.  st.  mottled  straw. 
Those  not  priced,  at  Is.  each.  


Brown's  Arethusa,  w.,  7s.  6d: 
,,        Attila,  y. 
,,         Bella,  w.,  2s. 
,,        Cotherstons,  2/.,25. 
,,        Cieres,  7/  s. 
,,        Countess  of  Orkney. 

St. 

,,        Crcesus,  y. 

,,         Curion,  zv. 

,,         Decision,^. 

,,         Elect,  St.,  '2s.  6d. 

,,         Fancy,  m.  y.,  2s.  6d. 

,,         Kannibal,  y.t  3s.  6rf. 

,,        Lucretia,  st.,  Is.  6d. 

,,        Morpheus,  m  y.,  is  6rf 

,,         Orlando,  y.,  3s.  6rf. 

,,    '"  Phoenix,  y. 

,,        Premier,  w. 

„        Prospero,  y. 

,,        Satirist,  y. 

,,        Maid  of  the  Mill,  iv.  s., 
2s. 

,,        The  Prior,  w.,  3s.  6rf. 

„        Union,  y. 

,,        Vivid  Superb,  y. 
Alpha  (Warne),  w.,  2s. 
Alicia  (Cook),  vj.  s.,  is.  &d. 
Attila  (Cook),  w. 
Actaaon  (Lane),  2/-.  Is.  6(/. 
Beauty  of  Bucks(Thorason),6^ 
Burgundy    (Thomson),    d.  s., 

ls.6rf. 
Black  Prince  (Pearson),  d.  s. 
Bronze  (Cook),  2s.  6d. 
Bathonia  (Kitley),  m.  d. 
Black  Bess  (Cook),  d.  s. 
Charter  (Thomson),  w. 
Comet  (Mountjoy),  y.  s. 
Captain    Boldero   (Thomson), 

m.  d. 
Coronation  (Thomson),  jv. 
Corunna  (Thomson),  y. 
Cyclops  (Thomson),  y. 
Dark  Perfection(Hooper),  m.d. 
Dr.  Horner  (Forsyth),  d.  s. 
Duchess  of  Richmond  (Thom- 
son%  si. 


NEW  SEEDLING  AZALEAS  AND  CINERARIAS. 

WM.  IVERY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Peck- 
HA,M,  near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
Public  that  he  c-m  now  supply  good  plants  of  the  under- 
named, which  he  can  with  confidence  recommend :— Azalea 
lateiitia  formosa,  bright  red,  2ls.  to  -Ms.  6d.  each  (a  Certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Ivery,  of  Betchworth) ; 
having  large  flowers,  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and  expanding 
freely.  Vide  Dr.  Lindlev,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  25th, 
1844.  Azalea  delicata,  bright  pink,  good  stiape,  and  abundant 
bloomer,  I5s.  each.  Aza'ea  coccinea  superba,  bright  scarlet, 
gnod  shape,  and  nee  bloomer,  I5s.  each. 

CINERARIAS.— Beauty  of  Wonham,  verylarge,  white,  beau- 
tiful eye,  and  dwart  habit,  5s.  Tricolor,  white,  and  pink,  brown 
eye,  compact  flower,  5s.  Nosegay,  purplish  blue,  good  petal, 
and  nuule  truss,  5s.  Captivation,  white  ground,  with  beautiful 
mazarine  purple  tips  ;  gained. first  prize  at  the  West  Kent  June 
Exhibitinn,  5s.  Criterion,  mazaruie  blue,  beautiful  white  centre  ; 
gained  first  prize  at  Dorking  May  Exhibition,  7s.  ^d.  Red 
Rover,  bright  crimson,  beautiful  prolific  bloomer,  5;;.  Fanny 
Ellsler,  white,  crimson  tips,  prolific  bloomer,  ss.  Pickwick, 
bright  purple,  large  flower,  and  fine  shape,  3s.  6d.  Compacta, 
small,  white,  and  beautiful  round  flower,  5s.  The  whole  of  the 
above  Seedling  Cinerarias,  40s. 

The  following  Cinerarias  can  be  recommended  as  good:  — 
Ivery's  Beauty  of  Lyston,  bronzy  purplish  blue,  3^.  6rf. ;  Em- 
peror. 2s.;  Pride  of  Peckham,  2s.  6d. ;  Regulata,  2*.;  Delicata, 
Is.  6d. ;  Regina  Victoria,  2s.  fit/. ;  Triumph,  2s. ;  Rival  King,  Is  ; 
Imperial  Blue,  is. ;  Royal  Blue,  Is  ;•  Iveryana,  Is.  6d. ;  Princess 
Royal,  Is.  hd.  j  Queen  Victoria,  Is.  6rf. ;  Exquisite,  3s.  Gd. ;  Wea 
Pet,  3s.  6rf. ;  Henderson's  Azurea,  Is.  od.  -,  Pilot,  Is.  Gd.  j  Uaique, 
Is.  6d. ;  Magnet,  is.  6d. ;  Prince  of  Oldenburgh,  3s.  6(/. ;  Sombre 
Agreable,  3s.  6d. ;  Grand  Duke,  2s.  Gd.\  Eclipse,  is.  Gd.;  En- 
chantress, Is.  &d.\  Good's  Compacta,  3s'.  6d.;  Gaines's  True 
Blue,  \s.Gd.;  Prince  Albert,  Is.  6(i  ;  M  ay's  Queen  of  May,  2s.  6rf. ; 
Youngii,  Is.  Gd.  Good  named  varieties,  from  Qs.  to  12s.  per 
dozen.    Fine  Cineraria  Seed,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  packet. 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMTA  LAT1F0LIA,&  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  off'er 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.    Apply  to  Mr.  Georgb  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 

(late  Hammond's),  Surrey. 

ROSE-TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MR.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  Sale,  after  the  present 
season,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  PLANTS,  at  less  than  half  the  usual 
PRICES,  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Persons  taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Mr.  Hooker  will  supply  Roses  at  the  following  prices,  pro- 
vided the  selection  of  sorts  is  entirely  left  to  him.  Standard 
Rcses,  12  distinct  vars.,  ticketed  with  their  names,  I5s,  per  doz. 

Ditto,  as  above,  without  names,  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  Th6  and  other  Per- 
petual flowering  Roses,  are  on  stems  from  18  inches  to  24  feet, 
at  the  same  prices. 

Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  12  distinct  varieties,  with 
their  names,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

Ditto,  ditto,  12  varieties,  3s.  per  dozen,  without  names. 

Ditto,  ditto, per  100,  3  or  4  of  each  sort,  without  names,  I6s. 

Dwarf  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  Roses,  in  pots, 
with  names,  Qs.  per  dozen. 

Climbing  Roses,  in  pots,  named,  [js.  per  dozen. 

Standard  Apple  Trees,  50s.  per  100  ;  Dwarf  do.,  25s.  per  100. 

Large  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  American  Plants,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  equally  cheap  in  pioportion. 

Brenchley,  Kent,  Feb.  22,  1845. 


PRINCE'S  LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEiN  and  NURSERIES, 
FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  this 
Establishment,  offer  for  sale  to  their  European  cor- 
respondents the  following  articles  ;  — 

AMERICAN  FRUITS  of  all  the  highly  estimable  varieties  of 
every  class,  and  suited  to  the  most  northern  climes — Mag- 
nolias, of  every  species  and  variety,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred, 
and  especially  the  ACUMINATA,  the  best  of  all  for  Stocks,  by 
the  100  or  1000.  AMERICAN  GRAPES,  of  50  estimable  va- 
rieties, for  the  table  and  wine;  some  as  sweet  as  the  Chasselas 
class,  and  all  capable  of  forming  Vineyards  in  the  north  of 
Europe  far  more  productive  than  those  of  France, 

Forest  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs  of  every  North  American 
species,  including  a  number  from  California,  Oregon,  and 
Texas;  and  Seeds  in  large  quantities  of  the  most  import- 
ant Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  species,  including  Cypripe- 
diums,  Sarracenias,  Trilliums,  Liliums,  Asclepias,  Liatris, 
Erythroniums,  Helonias,  Gerardias,  and  all  the  family  of  the 
Orchideas,  &c.  Twelve  magnificent  new  double  varieties  of  the 
Pteonia  raoutan  originated  from  seed. 

,  Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants,  and  payments  can  be 
made  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  or  Hamburgh,  to 
Agents  that  will  be  designated. 
Wm.  R.  Prince  ik  Co.,  Feb.,  1845. 


(J  ELECT      AND      CHulCE      FLOWER-SEEDS, 

O        with  Directions  (or  Sowing,  Height,  Colour,  &c. 

loo  vars.  choice  Annuals,  including  the  most  approved,     s.  d. 

new,  for 15    0 

60  do.  do.  do.  for      8    6 

30  do.  do.  do.  for      4    6 

20  vars.  choice  Greenhouse  Annuals,  for        .        .        .60 
20        do.  Perennials,  including  fine  varieties  of 

Hollyhock,   Fuchsia,   Heartsease,  Cineraria,  Pe- 
tunia, Calceolaria,  &.c.  &c.,  for        .        .        .        .60 
The  above  can  readily  be  forwarded  by  post,  the  100  packets 
not  exceeding  6  to  7  cz.     Remittance  in  stamps  or  Post-ofnce 
order  from  unknown  correspondents, 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
?^^ii^y'_^"*^"J'^*. 

CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
—For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  FJzes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  1/.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot. — Sashes  and 
Frames  mnde,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  )s.  8rf.  per  foot.— At 
James  Watts'-  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-ioad.  *^*  References  given. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  MAGNIFI 
CENT  "WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,"  which  obtained 
the  Medallic  Prize  at  the  last  Horticultural  F6te,  Chiswick, 
win  dispose  of  them  by  subscription.  One  hundred  subscribers 
at  2  guineas  each.  The  two  cases  are  designed  most  character- 
istically, and  executed  in  the  best  manner  of  gold  coloured 
metal;  polished  wood  bases  lined  with  metal,  and  move  on 
castors;  are  glazed  with  the  finest  sheet  glass,  and  both  have 
a  door  at  each  end.  The  above  cut  indicates  their  outlines, 
but  can  convey  no  idea  of  their  splendour,  which  elicited  from 
Dr.  LiNDLEY  an  acknowledgment  "  that  he  did  not  think  ob- 
jects half  so  beautiful  would  be  produced."  Tickets  and 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  following  Seedsmen  : 
viz.  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhill ;  W.  and  J.Noble, 
Fleet  Street ;  G.  and  W.  RoUisson,  Tooting;  Fisher  and  Holmes, 
Sheffield;  W.  Potts,  Column  Nursery,  Salop;  or  at  Birming- 
ham; and  of  Mr.  M.  Nottingham,  6,  St.  Benet  Place,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
At  the  latter  address  the  cases  may  be  seen. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cases  are  as  follows:  the  larger,  7 
feet  high,  4  feet  3  inches  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
The  smaller,  4  feet  high,  3  feet  long,  and  1  foot  11  inches  in 
width. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  Ballot, 
which  will  be  in  London;  meanwhile  the  Cases  may  be  seen 
at  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  on  application. 

RANUNCULUSES,    &c.— CHEAP.— 
50  choice  sorts,  by  name 12s  Gd 

50  do.  do.,    2  of  each  .        .        .    21     0 

loo  finest  sorts,  mixed 70 

100  very  good,      do 4    0 

ANEMONES.— 30  superb  new  large  double,  byname    12    6 

JOO  do.,  mixed 12    0 

100  early  single,  mixed 7    0 

TUBEROSES.— Fresh  imported  double,  per  dozen  .  5  0 
GLADIOLUSES.— Florabmid^s  and  others,  per  dozen  4  0 
FLOWER  SEEDS.— The  best  50  hardy  sorts  (very  showy)   13     6 

The  best  30  do.  do 7    G 

The  best  60  hardy  and  half-hardy,  including  splendid 
Asters,  Stocks,  Zinneas,  Balsams,  Portulaccas,  Bra- 

chycoma,  Viscaria,  and  others 17    6 

The  best  30  do.  do 10    6 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES.— Choicest  show  flowers, 

by  name,  each 19 

Do.,  by  name,  per  dozen 18    0 

PANSIES.— First-rate  sorts,  by  name,  per  dozen  .     12    0 

PERPETUAL  ROSES.— The  best  sorts  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  Bourbons,  &c.  (all  fragrant)  by  name,  per  doz.  21     0 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son's,  Reading  Nursery,  Berkshire,  con- 
fidently recommend  the  above  as  worthy  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collections,  and  the  piices  are  very  moderate. 

N.B.— Carriage  paid  to  London,  Bristol,  or  any  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  will  coiiimence  sending  out, 
the  last  week  in  March,  in  stout  tin  cases,  post  free,  (or 
in  pots  if  required),  12  new  choice  and  very  distinct  Fuchsias, 
fit  for  exhibition,  for  7s.  Gd.;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct 
varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  such  as 
Vesta,  Gigantea,  Neptune,  Modesty,  Expansa,  Reflexa,  Comet 
(Smith's),  Cassandra,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  (Pawley's),  Prima 
Donna,  Desdemona,  Goldfinch  (Harrison's),  Longiflora,  Curiosa, 
Louis-Philippe,  Cyrus,  Novelty  (Miller's),  Marginata,  Sangui- 
neria,  King  John  (Halley's),  Augusta  (Rickhard's),  Oxonian 
(Day's),  Kentish  Bride  (Epps's),  Uttoxeter  Rival  (Rogers's), 
Sidmouthii  (Bartlett's),  Colossus  (Standish's),  Princess  Alice 
(Bunney's),  Norfolk  Hero  (Barkway's),  Princess  Sophia  (Mar- 
nock's)  Queen  Victoria  (Youell'sj,  for  15s.;  also  12  distinct 
Vi';REENAsfor3s.6(^. ;  12  extra  good,  new  varieties,  such  as  Blue 
Queen,  Zeuxis,  Beauty  Supreme,  Elegance,  Orange  Perfection, 
Poolii,  Modesty,  Variabilis,  Monarch,  Brilliant,  Array,  Excelsa, 
Striata,  Delicata,  Defiance,  Tr^sor  Parfait,  Azure  Grandiflora, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Compte  d'Eu,  Alba  Lutescens,  Giant, 
Boule  de  Feu,  Amethystina,  Fortune-teller,  Perfection,  for  Gs.; 
—Parties  ordering  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  the  sorts 
they  already  possess,that  W.  M.  may  send  other  suitable  varie- 
ties. Printed  Lists  may  be  had.  Providence  Nursery,  Rarns- 
I  gate,  Kent. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  lind  tlie  hnnonr  to  Iio  coiisuUetl  by  b 
number  of  Noblemen  and  GentlemcD  in  tUc  iniprovenieiit  ol 
their  Parks  and  Gfirdens,  and  in  the  crnstruction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  ecokojiical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  nnrt  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting:  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nurserj*.  near  London. 


"\rOUELL  AN'D  CO.'S    CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
-*-  and  best 

JFUCHSIAS.    VERBENAS,     PETUNIAS,      CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS, CINERARIAS, 

and  other  highly-ornamental   Plant?,    is  this  day  published, 
■and   may  be  hsd    on    application.    It  will  form    an  acquisi- 
tion to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ornamenting  the  Greenhouse, 
■Conservatory,  or  Flower-Garden. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Feb.  22. 


SATUIIDAY,  FEBRUARY 22,  IMb. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

Wedxksdas   Feb.  26    Sot-ietv  of  Art3,             ...  8  P.M. 

Wo.vDAY,        Mar.    3    Entomological      .        ;        .        .  0  P.M. 

ToESDAV,        Mar.    i    Horticultural        .        .        .        ;  3  pm. 

Linne.in 8  p.m. 

FftiDAV,         Mar.   7     Botanical 8  p.w. 

Satcsdat,    Mar.    8     Roval  Botanic               .        .        .  ■!  P.M. 


"Wn-iTETER  the  opinion  of  politicians  may  be 
respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financi.4l  me.-vsures, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  persons  having 
gardens. 

There  was  not,  in  the  whole  list  of  excisable 
articles,  an  impost  so  oppressive  as  the  glass  duty. 
By  the  operation  of  the  excise  regulations  the  most 
important  of  all  things  next  to  food  and  raiment  was 
the  most  burtliened  with  fiscal  charges.  A  beautiful 
substance,  manufactured  out  of  the  most  worthless 
and  valueless  of  all  materials,  and  costing  little  except 
labour  and  skill,  was  converted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  a  material  which  could  only  be  enjoyed, 
even  by  those  in  easy  circumstances,  on  the  most 
indispensable  occasions.  To  men  with  whom  glass 
was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  the 
excise  duty  was  a  most  grievous  burthen;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  mere  expense  thus  created,  the 
substance  itself  was  made  of  the  worst  possible 
quality.  The  duty  being  levied  by  weight,  and 
glass  in  sheets  being  sold  by  measure,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  blow  it  to  the 
thinnest  possible  state  ;  and  thus,  from  the  enormous 
amount  of  breakage,  the  cost  of  repairs  was  almost  as 
formidable  as  the  iirst  expense.  The  object  of  thp 
manHfArhn-er  »«  *.  ir.Grease  to  the  greatest  pos- 
gime  Qe>^r^c  tl'.C  ^^riltlj'^fiss  of  the  most  fragile  com- 
modity we  know  of.  i 

Happily  this  is  put  an  end  to.  The  excise  on 
glass  was  "so  thoroughly  bad  that  no  palliative  could 
be  administered.  Had  a  partial  reduction  of  duty, 
or  a  piecemeal  alteration  in  the  mode  of  visiting 
glasshouses,  been  made,  the  consumer  would  have 
profited  nothing.  The  benefit  would  have  been 
principally  felt  by  the  manufacturer.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  barbarous 
system;  all  duties  on  glass  are  to  be  extinguished; 
and  every  man  who  has  a  greenhouse,  a  Cucumber 
frame,  or  even  a  window,  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  being  the  author  of  so  great  a  good. 

To  market  gardeners  in  particular,  the  service  thus 
rendered  is  of  the  most  essential  importance.  Their 
early  crops  cannot  be  grown  without  glass ;  all  such 
forced  productions  are  necessarily  raised  by  its 
assistance.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  market 
gardeners,  with  all  their  skill — and  no  men  have  more 

to  contend  with  growers  in  countries  where  glass  is 

83  cheap  as  cotton  linen  and  as  durable  as  iron.  The 
free  trade  in  fruit  must  have  ruined  them  if  foreigners 
ha.d  possessed  their  capital  and  skill ;  and  as  it  was, 
it  operated  as  a  severe  discouragement  to  their  labour, 
i'or  h.^^'^'was  a  market-gardener  at  Isleworth,  encum- 
bered \\^ii-b  the  endless  charges  of  his  brittle-roofed 
sheds,  an^  "1  o<^casional  hailstones  to  boot,  to  say  nothing 
of  fuel  to  compete  with  a  man  who  lives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tao-u  ''>  ^"^^  <^^"  ^^"'^  '•^®  ^^'^^y  pi'duce  of  his 
open  cTound  >  'o  Covent  Garden  as  soon  as  the  English 
o'ardener  can  obtain  it  by  forcing  at  unlimited 
expense?  ,    .     ... 

We  believe  tha  *■  *®  ^^^^  '■''^"^  '°  ""^'  P''°' 
duced  very  serious  'o^^^^  '°  ^^  English  gardeners. 
We  also  believe  that  *«  ^'^P'^'^  "^  "^^  S^^'^  '^''*'^' 
will  be  much  more  tha  'i.  a  compensation  for  them. 

That  the  new  state  of  thmgs  will  produce  a  most 
important  alteration  in  th.  '  condition  of  our  gardens 
we  entertain  no  doubt  G  '^f  ^'.'^  ^^  ^^""7  "^P/^P' 
and  very  durable  ;  for  what'  i  \^^  ''  "°f  ''S"'^^  *° 
the  maker  whether  his  commoc  ^"y  weighs  an  ounce 
to  the  foot  square,  or  half  a  poun,  '^  •  ^  '"'  ='"'^  '°t 
are  cheap  enough  to  enable  him  to  ^""^^'"^  ''"""8* 
with  superficies!  and  that  is  what  the  ^""^""^^"^  ^^"'^ 
as  much  as  actual  cheapness.  Many  \Tl^J°^t 
build  a  greenhouse,  even  at  the  prese  ""'Jf' 
were  not  for  the  heavy  charge  for  repairi,  '§  ^'„-^„,t  , 
Every  one  who  has  a  Peach-tree  trained  ^fXee 
wall,  or  a  Vine  on  the  front  of  his  house,  m     ^ 


them  now.     A  few  moveable  sa.-  lies,  h.owever  rou"h!y 

put  together,  may  be  inclined  in  front  c>f  such  trees, 

and  Nature  will  do  the  rest.     'We  shall  have  no  more  ■  '''  '""^hes  of  iha 

occasion  for  vitreous  cloth,  and  all  those  imperfect 

expedients  to  which  the  excise  of  glass  has  driven  us  ; 

and  we  now  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  every  cottager 

with  his  hand  glass  and  "one-light  box." 


Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the  extreme 
ignorance  respecting  the  commonest  matters  of 
Natl'ral  History,  and  we  may  add,  the  want  of 
tact,  often  exhibited  by  those  who  are,  par  excellence, 
termed  literary  men.  'Witness  the  following  note  in 
a  recent  article  of  the  "Quarterly  Review:'' — "  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  Cennini's  blacks 
would  on  examination  prove  to  be  browns.  Pure 
black  should  never  be  admitted  on  wall  or  canvas, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  hardly  e.\ists  in  any  de- 
partment of  nature,  which  can  come  within  the 
sphere  of  imitation.  In  Vegetable  Nature,  we  have 
heard  it  stated  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
flower  of  the  Kidney  Bean.  De  CandoUe,  or  Mr. 
Paxton,  might  perhaps  give  other  instances."  The 
substituiion  of  Kidney  Bean  for  common  Bean  might 
have  been  attributed,  possibly,  to  a  sHp  of  the  pen,  were 
it  not  for  the  sentence  which  follows,  which  coultl  only 
proceed  from  a  person  as  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  Botanical  Literature  as  he  appears  to  be  unob- 
servant of  nature. 

The  preceding  observations,  however,  are  doubt- 
less just.  A  careful  examination  even  of  the 
dark  spot  in  the  Bean  flower,  especially  towards 
the  edge,  shows  it  to  be  a  dark  shade  of  brown. 
It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  black  really 
exists  in  the  vegetable  world  :  if  anywhere,  it  would 
be  found  amongst  Fungi;  but  if  a  small  portion 
of  even  apparently  jet-black  species  be  observed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
brown,  yellow-olive,  or  indigo-blue  tint.  Amongst 
AlgEe,  what  is  black  to  the  naked  eye  will  be  found, 
on  close  examination,  to  be  a  deep  tint  of  rich  yellow- 
brown,  or  olive-green. — M.  B. 

We  know  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  was  exa- 
mined for  orders,  was  surprised  by  the  Bishop's  re- 
marking, "  Grass,  you  know,  Su:,  has  a  flower, 
though  it  is  a  very  small  one ;"  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  the  worthy  prelate  thought  important  as 
a  commentary  on  the  passage,  "He  shall  pass  away 
as  the  flower  of  Grass."  'What  a  high  opinion  of 
Cambridge  educatinn  'jje  Bishop  must  have  enter- 
tained ! 

We  have  even  heard  of  a  man  gravely  inquiring 
whether  the  Daisy  was  not  the  flower  of  Grass. 

The  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  the  learned  Bishop, 
and  the  DaisySaS;  may  all  be  placed  in  the  same 
category. 


VINE  CULTURE  AT  TRENTHAM  HALL. 
In  the  Calendar  of  Operations,  p.  836,  1844,  I  pro- 
mised to  give  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  a  house  of 
Vines,  which  were  started  in  September  of  that  year. 
This  promise  I  now  proceed  to  fulfil.  The  Vines,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  done  so  much  better  than  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  years,  when  started  in  November, 
that  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the 
particulars  of  their  treatment,  which  has  been,  in  some 
respects,  different  from  that  which  is  generally  practised. 
The  border  is  deep,  and  by  no  means  dry,  and  would 
have  been  renewed  before  this,  but  that  the  Vines  in  the 
other  houses  were  too  joung  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fruit.  In  October,  1843,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
border  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  2  inches  in 
thickness,  and  a  drain  was  made  along  the  front  to  re- 
ceive and  carry  away  all  the  rain  that  should  fall  upon 
the  concrete.  The  Vines,  as  before  stated,  were  st«a1:Ej' 
in  November,  and  ripened  a  middling  crop  in  AprihSiP 
1844.  By  the  month  of  July  the  wood  was  matu^, 
and  the  leaves  fading.  I  then  tied  the  shoots  down  closa 
to  the  inside  of  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  to  keep  them 
cool ;  the  border  was  covered  lightly  with  half  decayed 
littei  at  the  same  time,  to  act  as  a  shade  in  keeping  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  the 
roots  as  well  as  the  branches  an  artificial  winter.  In 
September  last  the  covering  was  removed  from  the  border, 
leaving  the  concrete  as  put  on  in  October,  1843 ;  the 
border  was  then  covered  with  fresh  stable  litter,  sufficient 
to  create  a  heat  of  from  75°  or  80°  in  the  soil.  I  may 
here  observe  that  the  raising  and  maintaining  a  sufBcient 
degree  of  heat  in  the  border,  is  by  no  means  so  difficult 
a  matter  as  many  people  appear  to  suppose.  I  found 
by  repeated  trials,  made  at  intervals  during  a  period  of 
eight  weeks,  that  after  the  heat  had  once  reached  80",  it 
continued  so  without  any  material  deviation,  by  merely 
keeping  a  covering  of  strawy  litter,  in  which  the  heat 
never  exceeded  70°  or  75°,  except  for  a  few  days,  once 
a  fortnight,  when  it  was  turned  and  a  little  fresh  litter 
added,  which  caused  it  to  heat  briskly  for  a  short  time, 
but  the  increase  was  never  more  than  10°  or  12°.  After 
the  border  was  covered,  the  Vines  were  tied  loosely 
within  2  feet  of  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  was  kept  as  low  as  the  weather  at  that  season  would 
admit  of.  till  the  buds  broke,  which  they  did  in  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time.  The  Vines  were  still  unpruued, 
but  all  the  buds  that  would  have  been  removed  by  prun- 
ing had  been  cut  off. 


A<  soon  as  the  yoiini;  shoots  had  grown  from  4  to 
S  innhes  in  1  n^'li,  tli-.' Vinps  were  pruned  on  1  t'tii  v.-iiLia 
,  ass.  The  leaving  the  pnming  of  the 
Vines  to  such  a  lute  per'od,  being  a  departure  from  the 
universal  practice,  may  require  some  explanalion.  My 
idea  is  that  by  leaving  them  unpruned  till  tliey  have 
begun  to  grow,  at  the  same  time  reraiving  the  super- 
fluous buds,  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  stortd  up  in 
the  wood  of  one  year  for  the  supply  of  the  bu.'i  of  the 
nest,  is  reserved  for  the  buds  tuiit  are  left,  iustcail  of 
being  lost,  as  part  of  it  must  be  when  Vines  are  pruned 
at  the  usual  time.  Or,  in  other  words,  by  this  method, 
the  wood  destined  lo  be  cut  off  is  first  drained  of  all  the 
useftil  matter  it  contains,  and  tha  Vine  is  deprived  of 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  useless  lo  if.  It  is  for 
those  who  are  more  skilled  in  vegetable  physiology  tu 
judge  how  far  I  nm  right.  At  p.  259  uf  the  "  Theory  of 
Horticulture"  the  followiDg  remarks  oci;ur  :—"  During 
the  season  of  rest  (ivinter)  a  plant  continues  to  absorb 
food  solely  from  the  earth  by  its  roots,  and  if  its 
branches  are  unpruued  the  sap  thus  and  then  introduced 
into  the  system  will  be  disH-ibuted  equally  all  through  it. 
If  late  pruning  is  had  recourse  to,  of  course  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sap  that  has  been  accumulating  during  winter 
will  be  thrown  away,  and  the  part  of  the  p'ant  remaining 
will  retain  no  more  of  it  than  the  exact  proportion  which 
that  part  bore  lo  the  part  abstracted.  When,  however, 
early  or  autumnal  pruning  is  employed,  part  of  the 
branches  being  removed  before  the  sap  has  accumulated 
in  them,  all  which  the  roots  are  capable  of  collecting 
during  the  period  of  repose,  will  be  deposited  in  the 
remainder,  and  consequently  branches  from  that  part 
will  necessarily  push  with  increased  vigour."  This  qno- 
tation  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  ideas  expressed 
above,  but  I  would  submit  whether  the  capacity  of  the 
roots  for  collecting  nourishment  must  not  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  branches  for  receiving  it.'  and  also, 
whether  the  objections  to  late  pruning  there  stated,  are 
not  in  this  case  removed  by  deferring  it  to  a  still  later 
period  than  is  there  contemplated. 

Keeping  the  border  dry  by  means  of  the  concrete,  and 
maintaining  a  bottom-heat  of  from  75°  to  80°,  has  been 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Vines  here.  Top-dressing  with 
Jung  the  borders  of  Vineries  intended  for  early  forcing  (as 
frequently  done)  without  taking  measures  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  them  dry,  I  consider  to  be  positively  in- 
jurious. I  presume  that  the  driest  Vine  borders  in 
this  country  are  too  wet  in  winter,  and  that  the  rain 
being  permitted  to  descend  into  soil  already  too  wet  and 
cold,  carrying  with  it  the  rich  matter  contained  in  the 
dung,  only  tends  to  glut  the  roots,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  the  heslthy  performance  of  their  functions.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  September  is  a  better  time  to 
begin  to  force  Vines  than  any  time  between  that  and  the 
middle  of  December,  as  the  fruit  is  set  before  the  middle 
of  November,  and  has  more  assistance  from  the  sun  than 
it  would  have  in  January,  at  which  time  it  would  be 
setting  if  started  in  November,  the  usual  time  for  begin- 
ning to  force  for  an  early  crop  of  Grapes.  I  stated  in 
the  Calendar  that  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  A''ines 
here  after  the  crop  was  cut.  They  have,  however,  done 
so  well  that  they  are  to  be  preserved,  with  a  view  to 
starting  them  again  this  year  as  early  as  possible  in 
September.  It  is  intended  to  remove  the  concrete  in 
May,  and  to  top-dress  the  border.  The  crop  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  now  fast  approaching  maturity ;  and  had  the 
bunches  been  thinned  to  the  number  which  would  have 
been  left,  if  the  Vines  at  the  time  had  been  intended  to 
remain,  they  would  have  been  quite  as  large  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  three  years.  I  consider  that  I 
fell  into  an  error  in  not  thioning  because  the  Vines  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  for  the  future  shall  treat  Vines  to 
the  very  last  as  it  they  were  to  remain.  There  are  now 
on  nine  A^nes  120  bunches.  The  wood  is  quite  as  well 
ripened  as  can  be  expected  on  Vines  so  very  unfavourably 
situated  at  the  roots  as  those  in  question  are,  the  border 
having  apparently  been  made  of  very  rich  materials, 
being  nndrained,  and  not  less  than  4  feet  in  depth. — 
G.  Fleming.  

MOSS  A  PROTECTIA^E  MATERIAL  from  FROST. 
For  several  years  I  have  used  Moss,  gathered  from 
the  woods,  to  protect  my  China,  Bourbon,  and  other 
Roses,  from  frost ;  and,  from  recent  experience,  am  so 
firmly  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effects,  that  I  feel  the 
information  cannot  be  too  widely  spread.  My  practice 
has  been  to  place  round  each  plant  a  quantity  of  Moss, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  averaging  15  to  18  inches  in 
width  at  its  base,  9  inches  at  its  summit,  and  from  12  to 
15  inches  in  depth.  \Ve  have  had  scarcely  any  snow 
here,  so  that,  in  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst., 
the  ground  was  nearly  bare  of  snow  j  on  Wednesday 
morning,  observing  that  my  thermometer,  placed  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  tree,  about  6  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
an  exposed  situation,  registered  26°  of  frost,  I  felt 
curious  respecting  the  efficacy  of  my  Moss  protectives. 
To  my  agreeable  surprise  I  found,  that  under  cones  of 
Moss  not  more  than  9  inches  deep,  owing  to  their  settle- 
ment from  the  rains  of  winter,  the  soil  was  not.frozen  in 
the  least  degree,  and  the  young  shoots  and  buds  of  the 
Roses,  at  the  bases  of  the  plants,  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
in  the  mildest  weather.  I  have  hitherto  recommended 
Moss,  when  used  as  a  protective  for  Roses — not  tobe 
placed  in  contact  with  the  branches  of  the  plants,  fearing 
the  effects  of  damp  during  the  humid  weather  of  a  great 
portion  of  our  winters  ;  but,  owing  to  my  men  not  ex- 
actly going  according  to  orders,  many  of  my  protective 
cones  have  been  placed  closely  round  the  plants:  no  injury 
from  damp  has  resulted,  and  their  appearance  is  highly 
promising.     From  having  thus  so  recently  experienced 
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the  sure  and  certain  protection  from  frost  that  Moss 
gives,  my  ideas  liave  talien  a  wider  range,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  Pelargoniums,  by  having  their  leaves  talsen 
off  from  the  bases  of  their  shoots  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  a  cone  of  Moss  placed  round  each  plant, 
may  be  preserved  in  our  open  borders  duiing  our  severest 
winters,  without  injury.  Fuchsias,  hardy  greenhouse 
plants,  half-hardy  evergreens,  and  many  other  desirable 
plant-s,  may  also  be  preserved  in  our  open  borders.  We 
may  thus  be  able  to  have  them  established,  and  of  many 
years'  growth,  in  our  gardens,  instead  of  transplanting 
them  annually,  as  at  present,  in  May ;  for  by  the  time 
their  roots  are  well  established,  frost  comes  and  obliges 
us  to  remove  them  into  winter  quarters.  By  protecting 
them  with  Moss,  the  lower  parts  of  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias  will  alone  be  preserved  ;  but  these,  as  is  well 
known,  are  full  of  buds,  and  their  roots  being  perfect,  the 
plants,  after  being  headed  down,  will  shoot  most  vigor- 
ously, far  beyond  plants  only  recently  transplanted.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  many  tender  ever- 
greens will  suffer  but  little  in  their  branches  from  severe 
frcst,  if  their  roots  are  well  protected.  To  such  Moss 
may  be  applied  unsparingly,  with  the  certainty  of  pleasing 
results. — Thos.  Rivers. 


ORCHIDACE^. 

No.  III.  Atmospheric  Air. — The  internal  air  of  even 
an  Orchidaceous-house  will  become  rank  and  unfit  for  the 
plants  to  breathe,  if  kept  constantly  closed  ;  the  effect  of 
which  is  weak  shoots,  pale-green  leaves,  and  few  flowers. 
It  is  true  that  giving  air,  as  it  is  termed,  will  cause  the 
moisture  to  evaporate  more  quickly  through  the  open- 
ings ;  but  that  may  be  counteracted  in  a  great  measure 
by  saturating  the  walks,  walls,  and  stages  wifh  water, 
during  the  time  when  air  is  given.  I  have  never  found 
ill  effects  from  giving  air  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plants 
have  benefited  greatly  by  it;  it  induced  their  fibres  to 
become  of  firmer  texture,  shortening  the  joints,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  flower  more  freely.  I  giie  air  during  hot  sun- 
shine in  the  house  in  which  Dendrobiurns,  Aerides,  Sac- 
colabiums,  and  other  Indian  plants  are  growing,  when 
the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit's)  indicates  85°.  In  the 
other  houses,  in  which  are  the  Cattleyas,  Loelias,  Stan- 
hopeas,  when  it  indicates  75°,  one  effect  of  giving  air 
(more  than  I  expected)  was  the  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  seed-vessels. 

Seasons  of  Foliing. — Some  species  are  in  a  state  of 
growth  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  particular  time  for  potting  ;  in  fact,  in  large  col- 
lections, seldom  a  week  passes  but  some  will  require  a 
shift  into  fresh  compost.  Almost  immediately  the  plants 
will  [show  that  they  are  not  ungrat"erul  for  tiie  attention 
bestowed  upon  them,  for  Ibey  will  begin  in  a  very  short 
time  to  put  out  new  roots  into  their  fresh  material,  and 
the  whole  plant  will  seem  endued  with  f."esh  vigour.  The 
greater  part  of  the  collection  here  receive  a  potting  once 
a  year ;  but  the  very  large  specimens,  if  they  appear 
healthy  and  vigorous,  making  strong  shoots  or  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  are  only  shifted  every  other  year,  or  itx 
some  cases  only  once  in  three  years  ;  but  these  examples 
are  not  numerous.  The  time  of  potting  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  for  increasing  the  sppcimetig;  and  such  as 
are  very  large  and  unwieldy,  as  Gongoras,  Stanhopeas, 
some  Maxillarias,  &c.,  may  ba  divided  by  a  strong  knife 
and  careful  hand  into  three  or  four  plants,  reserving  ths 
best  division  for  a  specimen  plant.  The  Oncidiums  with 
large  leaves  and  almost  no  pseudo-bulbs,  may  be  increased 
by  taking  off  with  a  sharp  knife  such  leaves  as  may  be 
three  years  old  or  upwards.  Cattleyas  and  Lfeliaa  may 
be  increased  by  taking  off  one  or  more  of  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  generally  have  an  incipient  bud  at 
the  base.  Air  plants,  such  as  Saccolabiums,  Aerides, 
and  the  like,  may  be  increased  by  either  cutting  the  shoots 
into  lengths,  or  waiting  till  side  shoots  are  produced, 
and  have  put  forth  roots  of  their  own,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off  and  tied  to  logs.  Some  species  of  Dendrobium 
and  Epidendrum  increase  themselves  naturally  by  pro- 
ducing shoots  on  the  old  flowering  stems.  These,  when 
a  year  old,  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  and  nill  soon  make  good  plants. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  means  of  a  flow  and  return 
tank  the  degree  of  boltom-heat  in  pits  can  be  very 
steadily  maintained.  Once  the  mass  of  soil  or  other 
materials  composing  the  bed  is  heated  to  the  required 
pitch,  very  little  heat  is  required  to  keep  it  up;  and 
sudden  changes  of  external  temperature  do  not  greatly 
aflTect  it.  If  the  temperature  outside  be  one  night  at 
55°,  and  the  next  at  25",  this  difference  of  30°  will  only 
occasion  a  few  degrees  lower  temperature  in  the  soil  of 
the  bed.  But  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the 
air  of  the  pit;  for  under  the  above  conditions  it  would 
certainly  he  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent — perhaps 
as  much  as  20°. 

Presuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  any  attempt  to  counteract  the  cold- 
ness of  the  air  in  the  pit,  in  a  cold  night,  will  cause  an 
excess  of  bottom-heat,  which  by  repetition  must  prove 
highly  injurious.  If  the  communication  of  heat  from  the 
tanks  to  the  surface  is  only  through  the  mass  of  soil,  the 
conduction  of  heat  is  exceedingly  slow  ;  whilst  its  escape 
by  the  glass  is  rapid.  To  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  of  soil  10°  in  as  many  hours,  would  require 
an  extraorJinary  force  of  fire;  notwithstanding  which, 
should  a  fall  of  external  temperature  take  place  to  the 
extent  of30°— not  an  unusual  circumstance — thetop-heat 
will  lose  30°,  less  10°  counteracted  by  increase  of  bottom- 
heat  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  air  in  the  pit  will  be  20° 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be;  and,  in  attempting  to  prevent 
this,  the  bottom-beat  will  be  raised  10°  too  high.     If  the 


tanks  are  in  a  chamber  communicating  with  cavities 
between  the  walls  and  soil,  the  external  cold  will  be 
much  more  readily  counteracted  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  tanks  ;  but  if,  as  premised,  the  bottom-heat  was  pre- 
viously high  enough,  an  excess  must  be  communicated 
to  the  soil  by  any  extra  heating  of  the  tanks  immediately 
under  it. 

It  is  evident  that  whilst  the  requisite  supply  of  heat 
for  the  bottom  is  almost  uniform,  and  that  for  the  top  is 
exceedingly  variable,  both  cannot  be  duly  heated  in  com- 
bination. A  separate  command  of  heat  is  necessary  for 
each.  A  boiler  with  tanks  for  bottom-heat,  and  another 
with  tanks  for  top-heat,  and  the  whole  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  giving  out  moist  or  dry  heat  according  as 
either  may  be  required,  is  doubtless  the  most  perfect 
arrangement ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  found  ultimately 
not  the  most  expensive.  It  would,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  such  for  many  small  concerns. 

In  some  cases  the  accompanying  plan  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  as  it  affords  a  ready  command  of  top- 
heat,  without  materially  affecting  the  degree  of  bottom- 
heat.  It  is  simple,  and  probably  much  less  expensive 
than  any  other  combining  the  same  cdvantages. 
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Fig.  I,  is  the  ground  planof  a  pit,  which  may  be  7  feet  wide 
haviog  8  or  10  sashes. 

Fig.  2.  Section. 

Fig.  3.  Perspective  view;  the  end  wall  and  rafters 
removed  for  the  better  showing  of  the  other  parts. 

In  these,  A  is  the  boiler.  BB,  Tanks  for  bottom-heat. 
Cc,  steam-pipe  rising  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  proceedin- 
along  the  front,  and  turning  at  the  farther  end  so  as  to  termi- 
nate in  the  return  tanlt.  When  this  requires  to  be  worked  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  flow  tank  is  stopped  by  a  plug,  d. 

The  steam-pipe  need  not  be  more  than  2  inches  in 
diameter.     It  may  be  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box  pierced 


with  holes,  that  may  be  opened  or  shut  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  heat  of  this  pipe,  whilst  it  continues 
filled  with  steam,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  one  con- 
veying hot  water;  but  if  the  fire  should  fall  low  the  heat 
of  the  steam-pipe  will  rapidly  decline,  although  it  will 
still  give  out  some  so  long  as  the  fire  keeps  in.  But  if  a 
4-inch  pipe  be  employed  along  the  front,  and  laid  hori- 
zontally, then  filled  with  water  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for 
the  steam  to  pass  along,  the  condensation  of  the  latter, 
and  consequent  loss  of  its  latent  heat,  which  will  be 
transferred  to  the  iron  and  water,  will  in  them  constitute 
a  store  of  heat  that  will  continue  to  be  gradually  given 
out,  even  if  the  fire  should  fail.  A  tank  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner. — 72.  T. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS.* 

BY  NEUMANN. 
No.  I.  General  Considerations. — The  Creator  has 
willed  that  plants  should  multiply  themselves  by  their 
seeds  ;  but  man,  still  more  to  increase  the  riches  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  if  he  found  himself  in  too  narrow 
a  compass,  incessantly  assists  Nature,  whether  he  evokes 
the  mysteries  of  artificial  fecundation,  or  propagates 
species  by  grafts,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Tliis  last  method 
of  propagation  has  arrived  at  such  importance  in  our 
days  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  which  practice,  and  a  long  study  of 
the  numerous  plants  intrusted  to  my  care,  have  suggested 
to  me.  A  cutting,  properly  speaking,  is  a  part  of  a  plant 
which,  being  detached,  is  placed  in  the  ground,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  different  circumstances,  it  ought 
to  develope  itself,  and  produce  an  individual  similar  to 
the  parent  plant.  Monocotyledonous  plants  will  only 
strike  by  cuttings  from  their  branches  ;  but  dicotyle- 
donous plants  offer  for  propagation,  so  to  speak,  all  the 
parts  which  compose  them  —  roots,  branches,  trunks, 
or  portions  of  them,  herbaceous  shoots,  and  leaves. 
With  but  few  exceptions  plants  struck  by  cuttings 
demand  constant  attention;  a  temperature  and  moisture 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  are  the  con- 
ditions which  ought  especially  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  operator  ;  for  the  principal  precaution  is,  to  secure 
the  cuttings  at  the  same'  time  from  rotting  and  drying. 
With  this  end  in  view  we  keep  them  in  media  of  equal 
temperature  and  moisture  ;  we  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  soil,  and  arrest  the  perspiration  of  the  cuttings. 
Plants  which  are  soft-wooded,  or  have  much  cellular 
tissue,  such  as  Malvaces,  Geraniacese,  Solanecese,  and 
others,  take  root  more  easily,  and  demand  less  precaution, 
than  the  delicate,  resinous,  milky,  hard  and  dry-wooded 
species.  Cuttings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hardy  orna- 
mental plants  suited  to  the  climate  of  Paris  will  strike 
in  the  open  air,  if  tUey  are  protected  from  winds  and 
currents  of  hot  air.  Others  are  struck  in  pots  upon  ex- 
hausted hotbeds,  or  in  a  pit  not  much  raised  and  ven- 
tilated. Finally,  cuttings  of  exotics,  able  to  grow  only 
under  the  influence  oi  a  L™!;  rlllCl^  reminds  them  of 
the  conditions  among  which  they  naturally  live,  strike 
root  in  das-^-hn....;  ~-^^  ^^  purpose,  or  are  placed,  agree- 
ably lo  their  nature,  either  in  a  hothouse  or  greenhouse. 
No.  II.  Soil  proper  for  Cuttings. — Different  sorts  of 
trees  do  not  root  equally  well  in  all  soils.  There  are 
some  cuttings  which  can  scarcely  be  made  to  succeed  in 
saline  earth,  while  others  succeed  in  it  very  well.  The 
soils  considered  the  best  for  striking  cuttings  in  the  open 
air  are  those  which  are  free,  sandy,  and  soft  to  the  touch  ; 
of  Fontenay-aux- Roses,  for  example,  of  Clamart,  or  of 
Massy.  Tamarix  elegans  and  T.  germanica  prosper  in  a 
soil  rich  in  saltpetre ;  but  the  Gingko  and  Poplars  cannot 
strike  in  it ;  these  last  succeed  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 
Cuttings  made  in  glass-houses  generally  require  to  be 
planted  in  earth  mixed  with  peat  in  preference  to  any 
other,  but  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 
Whatever  composition  we  use,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
employ  it  too  dry  or  too  moist ;  in  the  first  ease,  the 
earth  not  being  able  to  sustain  itself  in  a  convenient 
manner  around  the  cutting,  the  latter  falls  or  is  dis- 
placed when  we  wish  to  water  it ;  in  the  second  case,  the 
earth  being  too  compact,  it  hinders  the  formation  of 
roots ;  Nature  makes  vain  efforts,  and  the  cutting  suffers, 
decays,  and  dies,  in  spite  of  its  disposition  to  vegetate. 

No.  III.  Cuttings  in  the  Open  Air. — All  our  deciduous 
trees,  and  many  evergreens,  may  be  struck  from  cuttings 
in  the  open  air,  by  the  same  process  as  that  etr^ployed 
in  the  Colonies,  if  requisite  care  is  taken.  Th'  jg  in  our 
Colonies,  where  there  are  no  glass-houses  for.  propaga- 
tion, nor  bell-glasses,  I  maiJe  cuttings  ent',,rely  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  bed  shaded  with  straw  ;  t'  jese  cuttings 
were  watered  at  random  every  day,  takin- ,.  „£,  other  pre- 
caution than  that  of  not  disturbing  tV  ^g'^  roots.  This 
simple  method,  the  only  one,  it  may  '  ^g  gaid,  in"  use  in 
our  Colonies,  is  far  from  offering  t'  ^^  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  under  the  latitu  jg  ^j  p^ris,  to  secure 
the  striking  of  the  cuttings  of  ^^^^^  foreign  to  our 
Here,   in   order   to   i   „„f,„   „,eeess.  we  take 


shoots  and  branches  in  full  ve'     tation.   In  the  Colonies, 
the   gardener   always  choos"^ 


climate.     .„.„,   .„  „.„w  .^  ,  ^^^^^  success, 
fetation. 

,  .  c  ,      e  •  ,    J  •-  js  in  preference  the  wood 

which  has  finished  its  grow  j^_  ^-^^^        „„  jte  contrary, 

there  are  plants  whose  -  ;„  ^ur  glass-houses  do 

notroo  unless  they  are  r  f  ^^^.       ^^^^^^  j^g„„„^ 

begins  to  assume  its  ■      ^  {^^^     ^^^j^  „e  Semecar- 

rThe's'e  rt'tir      "<='«»-  ""^^^OS-''  Euphoria  lit-chi, 

-inese  cutcir  gjunot  bear  exposure  to  the  air, 

even  for  a  mome      ^S^   «  ^,    ,^„j^^  jj^g  ^^^g^t 

v:rtMs?re"       off    and  covered  by  a  bell-glass.     How- 
or  res  nour      ^taent  will  not  succeed  with  milky,  gummy, 
°^      plants,  such  as  Vahea  gnmmifera,  Araucaria, 
&c.,   whose  cuttings,   if  placed  in  the  earth 
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Neumann  is  chief  superintendent  of  the  hothoases  m 
den  of  Plants  at  Paris.    We  have  occasionally  referred 
.ittlework  caW^i" Notions mirV art ie  fuire  les  boutnres," 
ijow  commence  its  translation, 
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as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  seldom  root,  but  almost 
always  rot.  Such  cuttings  secrete  from  their  wounds  a 
peculiar  matter,  which  must  be  discharged  before  they 
are  planted.  For  this  purpose  I  put  them  upside  down 
in  pots  ;  I  then  fill  the  pots  with  rather  moist  earth, 
without  pressing  it  in,  leaving  the  wound  alone  un- 
covered. I  leave  them  24  or  36  hours,  and  sometimes 
more,  in  this  position,  until  the  superabundant  matter 
which  they  contain  is  thrown  off.  I  then  wash  the 
wound  with  a  sponge,  and  the  cutting  takes  root  more 
or  less  easily,  in  proportion  as  the  wound  is  clean.  I 
know  no  tree  from  which  we  may  make  cuttings  in  the 
open  air,  with  herbaceous  shoots,  without  a  bell-glass ; 
but  those  herbaceous  plants  which  have  some  appearance 
of  wood,  such  as  the  Pelargonium,  Geranium,  Cineraria, 
and  Calceolaria  may  be  made  to  strike  without  heat,  and 
under  Ihe  shade  of  a  wall.  These  cuttings  are  shaded  with 
straw  mats  during  the  day  ;  however,  they  always  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  cool  frame.  In  order  to  make  the  plants 
which  I  have  just  named  strike  by  cutting,  we  commonly 
take  the  extremities  of  the  branches  after  flowering. 
The  soil  which  suits  them  best  is  peat  mixed  with  well 
rotted  animal  or  vegetable  mould.  Among  Roses,  the 
China,  being  the  hardiest,  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
peat  soil,  with  wood  one  year  old  ;  the  other  sorts  strike 
in  a  hot-house,  and  under  a  bell-glass,  for  which  pur- 
pose choice  should  be  made  of  herbaceous  shoots,  taken 
from  plants  which  have  themselves  been  kept  in  a  green- 
house. (2*0  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Phytomyza  nigricornis — [Ihe  Black-horned  Leaf- 
miner). — There  are  many  species  amongst  the  smaller 
beetles,  moths,  and  flies,  whose  larvae  reside  between  the 
cuticles  of  the  leaves,  which  has  led  to  their  being  deno- 
minated "miners."  Although  they  may  not  occasion 
much  mischief,  as  regards  the  health  of  plants,  yet  their 
labours  are  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  gardener  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  for  the  blighted  and 
sickly  aspect  they  cast  over  the  foliage  is  certainly  very 
unsightly.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  leaves  of  Cinera- 
rias thus  affected  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  November  I 
received  a  communication,  accompanied  by  specimens, 
complaining  that  many  plants  of  the  Senecio  elegans  were 
greatly  injured  by  these  mining  larvje  ;  in  some  places 
winding  galleries  might  be  traced  (Fig-  3)  ;  in  other  in- 
stances entire  lobes  of  the  leaves  were  so  completely  ex- 
cavated, that  nothing  but  the  dried  bleached  cuticles 
remained,  enveloping  the  pupse,  and  not  unfrequently  as 
many  as  five  or  six  were  imbedded  in  one  leaf  (Fig.  1). 
Having  placed  them  in  a  box  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  many  of  the  flies  hatched  the  following  spring,  which 
enabled  me  to  identify  them,  and  1  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  they  were  the  Phytomyza  nigricornis,  the  maggots 
of  which  I  had  previously  detected  feeding  upon  the 
parenchyma  of  Turnip  leaves,  in  which  they  formed  long 
irregular  galleries  on  the  inside  of  Ihe  lower  cuticle,  and 
they  were  not  visible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  One 
of  the  maggots  changed  to  a  dark-brown  pupa  the  third 
week  in  July,  snd  a  fly  came  forth  from  the  underside  of 
the  Turnio-leaf  the  28ih  of  the  same  month.* 


This  fly,  which  belongs  to  the  family  Muscidse,  has 
been  named  by  Macquart,  Phytomyza  nigricornis  :  it  is 
of  an  ash  or  slate-colour,  and  does  not  shine;  the 'head 
is  hemispherical  and  ochreous,  the  base  and  hinder  por- 
tion dark  slate-colour,  with  an  oval  cavity  beneath  to 
receive  the  lip  and  other  portions  of  the  mouth ;  the 
antennae  are  small  and  drooping,  and  inserted  in  an  ex- 
cavation beneath  a  triangular  projection  in  front  of  the 
face;  they  are  blackish,  compressed,  and  formed  of  a 
small  basal  joint,  a  second  cup-shaped  one,  and  the  third 
is  orbicular,  from  the  back  of  which  arises  a  short 
pubescent  bristle,  with  a  minute  joint  at  the  base  ;  there 
is  a  dusky  patch  on  the  face  beneath,  and  the  spot  on 
which  the  ocelli  form  a  triangle  on  the  crown  is  blackish ; 
■  the  eyes  are  remote  in  both  sexes,  not  large  but  orbi- 
cular and  blackish,  and  there  is  a  line  of  black  bristles 
down  each  side  of  the  face  ;  the  thorax  is  somewhat 
globose-quadrate,  and  very  cinereous,  as  well  as  the  scu- 
tellum,  which  is  subtrigonate-conic  and  elevated  ;  they 
both  have  a  few  strong  bristles  scattered  over  them  ; 
the  abdomen  is  short,  narrower  than  the  thorax  in  the 
male,  slightly  attenuated  to  the  apex,  which  is  incurved 
and  obtuse ;  in  the  female  it  is  broader,  ovate  and 
conical  at  the  tip  :  it  is  rather  bristly,  and  7-jointed,  the 
edges  of  the  segments  being  pale,  the  penultimate  one 
with  a  yellow  margin,  and  the  apex  is  furnished  with  a 
retractile  tubular  ovipositor ;  wings  much  longer  than 
the  body,  incumbent  in  repose,  a  little  dusky,  iridescent, 
ochreous  at  the  base,  the  costa  pubescent,  with  a  short 
basal  uervure,  and  two  others  all  stout  and  dark- 
coloured,  but  there  are  three  longitudinal  ones  very 
faint,  uniting  near  the  base,  and  having  no  transverse 
nervures  on  the  disc  ;  halteres  clubbed  and  pale  yellow  ; 
legs  moderately  long  and  black,  tips  of  thighs  and  base 
*  Journal  of  Royal  Agr.  Soc,  vol,  iii.  p.  69. 


of  tibise  ochreous  ;  tarsi  simple  and  5-juinted,  terminated 
by  small  claws.  Fig.  4,  the  female — the  cross  lines 
showing  the  natural  size  ;  the  male  is  smaller. 

It  is  uncertain  where  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
but  most  likely  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  so  that  as 
soon  as  they  hatch  they  penetrate  the  cuticle  and  feed 
upon  the  pulp,  forming  tortuous  galleries  at  first,  and 
large  blisters  as  they  increase  in  size;  and  having  arrived 
at  maturity  they  change  in  the  same  place  to  oval 
shining  pupse  (Fig.  1)  of  a  brown  colour,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, slightly  depressed  on  the  back,  composed  of  10 
segments  forming  eonvex  rings;  the  head  is  rather  acu- 
minated, with  two  divaricating  points,  and  two  straight 
ones  beneath  ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  with  2  small  tuber- 
cles (Fig.  2  magnified).  From  these  pupce  I  also  bred 
some  beautiful  little  parasitical  flies,  apparently  of  the 
genus  Pteromalus,*  which  no  doubt  puncture  the  mag- 
gots through  the  cuticle,  and  deposit  an  egg  in  each  : 
these  parasites  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  male  Phyto- 
myza, of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  the  head  and  thorax 
tinged  with  golden  yellow,  the  abdomen  exceedingly 
glossy,  and  of  a  blue-green  in  the  female,  more  or  less 
bronzed  towards -the  apex  in  the  male;  the  legs  are 
ochreous ;  the  thighs  black,  tipped  with  straw  colour. 

The  economy  of  the  Phytomyza  varies  considerably ; 
for  one  species,  the  P.  lateralis  of  Meigen,  inhabits  the 
receptacles  of  the  Pyrethrum  inodorum,  where  the  mag- 
gots and  pupas  are  sometimes  found  in  almost  every 
flower :  it  is  also  recorded  that  a  smaller  species  lives  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Columbine.f — Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Sulphury.  Hares  and  Rabbits. — For  years  I  have  suffered 
by  the  destruction  committed  by  these  vermin  among  my 
Apple-trees :  unless  painted  every  season  with  train-oil 
and  hog's-lard,  mixed  over  the  fire  to  the  consistence  of 
paste,  many  thousands  of  my  trees  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  above  I  have  found  the  only  efficient 
composition,  after  many  trials  of  others  recommended. 
The  oil  is  injurious  to  trees,  but  the  lard  neutralises  its 
bad  effect,  and  appears  to  prevent  its  penetrating  the 
bark  ;  still,  the  trouble  of  having  20,000  Apple-trees 
painted  with  a  brush  fay  boys,  was  very  great;  and  1  felt 
much  pleasure  when  visiting  Mr.  DiUistone  last  autumn, 
to  learn  from  him  that  sundry  pieces  of  rags  tied  to  sticks, 
which  I  observed  in  his  nursery,  and  about  which  I  was 
inquiring,  were  sulphured  rags,  which  had  protected  his 
trees  from  the  hares  and  rabb  ts  all  the  preceding  winter. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  felt  incredulous,  observ- 
ing at  the  same  time  that,  surrounded  as  I  am  fay  pre- 
serves, if  they  would  protect  my  trees  I  should  feel  per- 
fectly convinced  of  their  efficacy.  In  November  last  I 
purchased  a  quantity  of  sulphur,  collected  sundry  pieces 
of  rags,  which  were  cut  into  slips  9  inches  by  6  ;  these 
were  then  fixed  into  cleft  sticks  (about  2  feet  in 
length),  dipped  into  the  melted  sulphur,  and  the  sticks 
with  their  miniature  flags  stuck  into  the  earth  so 
as  to  stand  about  18  inches  out  of  the  ground,  round  the 
quarters  of  Apple-trees,  about  3  yards  apart.  Now  for 
the  result.  We  have  had  much  sharp  weather,  in  which 
hares  and  rabbits  are  generally  very  destructive,  but  not 
a  single  tree  has  been  touched  in  those  quarters  sur- 
rounded by  my  flags  of  sulphur.  Some  straggling  un- 
protected trees  have  been  completely  gnawed  round,  and, 
in  particular,  one  solitary  row  of  Apple-trees,  which  was 
forgotten,  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  I  have  therefore 
strong  hopes  that  I  shall  never  more  have  occasion  to 
smear  my  trees  with  oil  and  grease,  and  other  composi- 
tions, all  of  which  are  to  a  certain  degree  injurious;  for 
oil,  even  when  mixed  with  lard,  often  forms  a  coat  over 
the  buds  on  the  young  shoots,  and  prevents  their  break- 
ing kindly.  I  have,  in  by-gone  years,  destroyed  in  my 
nursery  more  than  300  hares  and  rabbits  in  one  season  ; 

1  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  simple  and  effica- 
cious mode  of  protection  from  their  ravages. —  T.  Rivers. 

The  Ranunculus. — In  planting,  observe  whether  the 
roots  are  sound  or  not ;  if  they  are  damp  or  mildewed 
they  are  of  Utile  or  no  use.  Any  piece  of  land  that  has 
been  rough  dug  in  autumn  and  left   through  the  vrinter 

to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost,  is  just  what       

the  Ranunculus  delights  in.  With  regard 
to  situation,  some  spot  should  be  chosen  as 
remote  as  circumstances  will  allow  from 
hedges,  old  box  edgings,  walls,  or  anything 
which  might  harbour  slugs  ;  a  level  spot  is 
to  be  preferred.  Having  fixed  on  a  plan 
to  plant,  on  the  morning  of  a  fine  day  level 
the  bed,  rather  roughly  but  even,  with  a 
three-pronged  fork,  without  putting  a  foot 
upon  it;  then  let  it  remain  until  about  two 
or  three  o'clock,  when  it  will  be  dry ;  then 
nke  it  perfectly  level.  This  done,  draw 
a  line  up  the  middle  ;  if  it  be  a  three- 
feet  bed,  let  the  board 
here  represented  be  18 
inches  square  ;  and  if  a 
four-feet  bed,  let  the  board 
be  in  proportion,  with 
holes  6  inches  apart  for 
the  rows,  and  4  inches 
apart  between  root  and 
root  ;  then  plant  with  a 
setting-stick  about  18  in. 
in  length,  having  a  stopper 

2  inches  from  the  loner  end,  so  as  to  allow  the  root  to 
be  buried  li  inch  under  the  ground.  The  board  being 
laid,  the  set'ting-stick  is  pressed  through  the  holes  up  to 

*  Curt-  Guide,  Genus  627  and  641. 

t  Curt.  Brit.  Eat.,  fol.  and  pi.  393,  where  figures  and  atnple 
dissections  of  tlxe  genus  are  given. 
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the  stopper  ;  the  board  is  then  removed,  and  so  on  over  all 
the  bed.  When  the  bed  is  planted,  the  line  and  board  are 
removed,  and  every  hole  is  pressed  in,  and  raked  even. 
By  this  means  all  the  roots  are  buried  equally  deep,  and 
the  plants  come  up  regularly.  In  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  roots  will  begin  to  lift  the  soil  above  them,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  pay  particular  attention,  for  if  the 
cracks  are  allowed  to  remain,  should  dry  weather  set  in, 
which  often  happens,  it  is  almost  sure  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  blooming.  To  prevent  this  I  mix,  in 
autumn,  some  two-year  old  cow-dung,  or  old  hot-bed 
manure  and  rotten  turfy  loam,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  laying  it 
up  in  a  heap,  and  occasionally  turning  it;  and  as  soon 
as  the  roots  begin  to  heave  up  the  soil,  I  spread  a  dress- 
ing of  this  all  over  the  bed,  about  1  inch  in  thickness  ; 
this  effectually  retains  moisture,  accelerates  growth,  and 
assists  the  plants  in  blooming.  Worms  often  disturb  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  but  they  may  be  easily  destroyed  by 
mixing  quick-lime  in  a  tub  with  water,  according  to  the 
quantity  required,  and  applying  it  on  the  evening  of  a 
warm  rainy  day,  when  the  worms  are  near  the  surface, 
with  a  watering-pot  and  rose.  With  reference  to  sorts, 
I  can  recommend  the  following  as  being  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  collection,  viz. : — Eliza,  Agamemnon,  Alexander, 
P.  Wurtemburg,  Admiral  KeppeJ,  AVallis's  Defiance, 
Timarine,  Village  Maid,  Naxara,  Charlemagne,  Ho- 
ratio, Waterloo,  and  Olive  Panache  :  these  are  good, 
both  in  point  of  shape  and  colour. — S.  IValters. 

The  Weather. — The  following  is  the  range  of  a  ther- 
mometer at  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  on  the  nights  of 
Feb.  11  and  12.     The  sun  went  down  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
Q  o'clock  p.m.,  thermometer  at         .        .    22° 
s  „  , 19 

10  30        „  „  ....    u 

11  30        ,,  „  ....      7 

The  moon  now  went  down  ;  the  wind  was  north  ;  sky 
quite  clear,  and  stars  glistened,  presenting  every  appear- 
ance  of  severe  weather. 

1  o'clock  A.M.,  Feb.  12,  therm,  at  .        .    2°    , 

2  30  ,,  ,,  ibelowzero. 

5  ,,  ,,  ,,      .       .       .    3  ,, 

6  30  lowest  point  ....    5  ,, 

I  send  this,  hoping  tohear,  through  your  columns,  how 
the  weather  has  been  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
and  as  so  many  systems  of  heating  are  now  in  use,  the 
exchange  of  information  upon  the  subject  may  be  useful. 
— John  Dobson. 

The  Weather. — I  send  you  a  table  of  the  weather  in 
Cornwall  during  the  four  days  when  it  was  so  cold  in 
London: — 

state  of  the  thermometer  hung  on  a  board  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  north  wall  of  the  house  at  H.,  facing  the 
east —  Mas.    Min. 

Feb.  10.*Rain         .        .        .45        37 
Feb.  11.  Fair  .        .        .46        37 

Feb.  12.  Frosty  and  cold       .45        29 
Feb,  13.  Rainallday    .        .42        35 
*  That  is,  between  8,  a.m.,  on  the  9th,  and  8,  a.m.,  on  the 
10th  ;  and  so  in  the  other  cases.— C.  L. 

Timber-measuring.  —  The  most  common  mode  of 
measuring  trees  is  to  take  the  girth  of  a  regularly  taper- 
ing tree  in  its  middle,  and  call  that  its  mean  girth 
throughout ;  then  to  call  the  fourth  of  this  girth  or  cir- 
cumference its  quarter  girth,  or  side  of  the  square  log  ;  it 
is  also  customary  to  allow  1  inch  in  12  of  this  quarter 
girth  for  bark,  whether  the  latter  is  thick  or.  thin.  Now, 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  allow  timber-buyers  good  mea- 
sure, but  both  buyer  and  seller  should  know  what  that 
good  measure  is  :  whether  it  is  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  for  it  differs  much  in  different 
kinds  of  trees,  and  also  in  different  shaped  trees.  Sup- 
pose I  buy  a  Ijarch-tree  from  you,  no  matter  of  what 
length — say  ::=72  feet,  tapering  regularly  from  13  inches 
quarter  girth  at  its  thick  end  to  6  inches  quarter  girth  at 
its  small  end;  of  course  it  is  just  12  inches  in  the 
middle;  and  you  say  the  tree  is  just  72  feet  in  length  ; 
then  there  is  an  inch  to  be  allowed  for  bark,  which  brings 
the  12  X  12  =114  feet  down  to  11x11  =  121  feet ; 
and  by  Hoppus's  Tables,  or  the  Slide  Rule,  its  content  is 
only  61  feet  instead  of  72  feet,  or  IS  odd  percent., 
though  the  bark  of  such  a  tree  might  probably  be  all 
stuffed  into  a  4-bushel  bag.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
tree,  when  peeled,  was  really  reduced  to  11  inches  quar- 
ter girth,  or  44  inches  in  circumference  instead  of 
48  inches  ;  will  the  area  of  such  a  circle  be  no  more  than 
121  inches.'  I  know  at  least  of  five  different  ways  of 
finding  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  they  all  come  very  near 
the  truth.  The  first  is,  to  multiply  half  the  circumfer- 
ence by  half  the  diameter,  thus,  44-;- 2  =  22  x  7  =  154 
instead  of  121.  2d.  Multiply  the  whole  circumference 
by  the  whole  diameter,  and  divide  by  4  for  the  area 
=154.  3d.  Square  the  diameter,  14,  excluding  deci- 
mals, and  multiply  by  the  decimal  7854  =:  153.9384. 
4th.  Square  the  circumference,  44,  and  multiply  by  the 
decimal,  07958=  154.06688.  5tb.  Divide  the  circum- 
ference by  5,  square  it,  and  multiply  by  2  =r  154.88.  It 
will  thus  be  perceived  that  these  all  come  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  for  practical  purposes.  You  have  given  me  a 
rare  bargain,  154^.  instead  of  12U.  !  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  middle  girth  was  called  the  mean  girth.  Now,  it  is  no 
such  thing ;  for  every  tapering  tree  is  the  frus- 
tum of  a  cone,  whether  the  tree  tapers  more  or 
less  ;  and  if  squared,  it  is  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid. 
Now  what  mathematician  would  think  of  taking  the 
middle  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  and  of  call- 
ing that  its  mean  area  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  every  tree 
tapering  from  3  to  1,  or  from  18  to  6,  by  calling  the 
middle  girth  the  mean  girth,  you  give  me  into  the  bar- 
gain one- twelfth  of  the  whole  tree,  snd  the  case  stands 
thus  :  in  every  144  feet  you  give  me  23  for  bark  ;  by  call- 
ing J  of  the  circumference  the  quarter  girth,  you  give  me 
39  feet  4  inches  for  chips  (in  the  144  feet),  and  by  call- 
ing the  middle  girth  the  mean  girth,  in  a  tree  that  tapers 
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as  above,  in  every  Hi  feet  you  allow  me  12  feet  for  saw- 
dust, I  suppose.  If  all  this  bark,  chips,  and  saw-dust, 
are  not  sufficient  ou'.cast,  T  marvel  much,  seeing  that  1 
buy  timber  in  the  woods  at  less  than  half  its  value  in  the 
timber-yard  ;  but  then  as  there  are  expenses  in  getting  tlie 
trees  out  of  the  woods,  in  consequence  of  bad  roads,  long 
land-carriage,  high  toll-gates,  &c.,  it  is  perhaps  all  little 
enough  ;  and,  as  a  timber-merchant,  I  mi^ht  possibly 
not  m  .ke  a  fortune  after  all.  These  remarks,  however, 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. — John  Uowden. 
Plan'.'nj. — In  reply  to  "  W.  K.'s  "  questions  in  a  late 
No  ,  I  beg  to  inform  him:  — 1.  That  formerly  I  used  to 
plant  about  1 1 ,000  Larches  per  acre,  but  that  I  now  plant 
only  9000,  which  I  think  produces  the  largest  number  of 
Hop-poies  in  the  shortest  time.  2.  When  planted  with 
other  Coppice  wood,  about  GOOO  ;  this,  howeier,  pre- 
supposes continual  pruning,  otherwise  the  Larches  will 
completely  overpower  their  fellows.  3  and  4.  I  com- 
mence cutting  as  soon  as  any  of  the  poles  are  suffidently 
large  for  my  purposes,  usually  about  the  9  th  year,  and 
coB'inue  to  thin  out  the  large  ones  as  they  become  fit ; 
but  nnless  the  land  be  specially  genial  for  the  growth  of 
Larch,  I  seldom  clear  off  in  less  than  from  12  to  15 
years,  though  in  some  favourable  instances  from  10  to 
12  years  will  suffice.  5.  I  cannot  accurately  report  the 
exact  number  of  different  sizes  which  I  obtain  per  acre, 
though  I  think  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  if  prof  er  atten. 
tion  be  paid  to  their  cultivation  from  the  commencement, 
at  least  80C0  poles  may  be  cut,  three-fourths  of  'which 
wonid  be  from  14  to  20  feet  in  length.  I  mean  by  proper 
attention,  that  the  land  should  be  well  trenched  previous 
to  planting  (and  if  not,  carefully  freed  from  water),  kept 
perfectly  clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  regularly  pruned  as  stated  in  my  lelter,  p.  71. 
I  do  not  often  cut  any  of  my  Larches  for  Hop-poles 
until  they  attain  the  length  of  14  feet,  and  they  generally 
average  from  that  length  to  20  feet.  This  season  I  cut 
from  30  to  40,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  from 
16  to  20  feet  in  length.  These  have  all  been  trimmed 
from  time  to  time.  I  would  also  observe  that  Larch 
Hop-poles  of  6,  7,  or  8  years'  growth  are  of  very  little 
Talue,  the  wood   then  being  too   soft,  and,  in  fact,  not 


protect  a  large  number.  Knowing  little  of  natural  his- 
tory, I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  merely 
about  to  state  my  own  observations,  which  are  not 
brought  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  but  are  the  result  of 
atteation  to  the  habits  of  the  toad  for  years  ;  my  object 
in  writing  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  gaining  informa- 
tion. Toads  and  frogs  are  widely  distinct  from  each 
other.  It  is  generally  admitted  of  frogs,  that  they  breed 
by  depositing  spawn  in  water,  or  by  the  laying  a  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  congealed  in  large  masses  in  stagnant  or 
shallow  dirty  water,  or  round  the  edges  of  large  ponds 
or  sides  of  streams.  When  first  hatched  they  are  a  black 
tadpole,  with  a  long  slender  tail,  and  pass  in  droves  pretty 
briskly  through  the  water.  Now,  may  I  ask,  are  those  large, 
dark,  croaking,  noisy  frogs  the  same  as  those  of  a  slen- 
der form,  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  very  active 
jumping  or  leaping  gait,  which  are  found  inside  of  walled 
gardens  ? — they  a:e  amphibious  I  doubt  not.  From 
what  origin  do  those  large  dark-coloured  frogs  spring, 
which  collect  in  such  abundance  at  this  season  in  pools 
to  spa3?n  ?  I  have  seen  bushels  of  their  spawn  frozen 
into  ice;  it  of  course  turned  black  and  perished.  I  have 
also  seen  numbers  of  those  large  animals  diving  about 
under  the  ice  in  all  directions  :  do  they  live  in  the  mud 
collected  at  bottom  all  the  winter,  or  do  they  gather  there 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  spawn  ?  A  frog  is  never 
to  be  seen  jumping  about  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
winter,  escept  ,'you  happen  to  dig  one  out,  or  find  them 
under  leaves  and  rubbish,  or  keep  them  confined  in  hot- 
houses or  Mushroom-sheds.  With  regard  to  to  the  load,  it 
is  said  by  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
that  those  ar.ia.al6  breed  by  laying  up  spawn  in  water,  in 
the  same  way  as  frogs  ;  but  I  never  could  by  any  means 
discover  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  have  often  heard  it  re- 
marked that  the  croaking'of  the  frog  in  pools  of  water 
was  that  of  toads  at  spawning  season.  I  have  searched 
those  places  very  carefully  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  could  never  find  either  toad's  spawn  or 
young.  I  do  not  believe  that  to»ds  breed  in  such  situa- 
tions. I  have  dug  out  both  old  and  young  toads,  the 
latter  not  larger  than  my  finger-nail,  from  old  dry  banks, 
under  trees  and  shrubs  ;  also   from  under   old  rubbish 


much  superior  to  Scotch  Fir,  as  your  correspondent ,  rotten  wood,  and  from  below  wood  and  faggot-stacks,  at 
"  W.  K."  would  discover,  if  he  used  them  himself.  I  j  long  distances  from  any  water,  except  pumps  and  wells 
bave  spoken  positively  as  to  the  good  effects  of  system-  ,  in  wa!led-in  situations,  where  it  was  impossible  they 
atically  trimming  Larches  for  Hop-poles,  because  I  have  '  could  get  without  being  carried.  Since  this  is  so,  where 
snccessfully  tried  it  upon  an  extensive  scale  upon  many  did  the  young  toads  come  from  to  such  situations.'  I 
varie'ies  of  loW.  —  J.  M.  Paine,  Farnham.  keep  a  quantity  of  those  animals  constantly,  and  watch 

Vine-borders. — I  have  just  read  the  article  in  page  85, ;  their  movements  and  habits  almost  every  night  in  the 
regarding  the  bottom-heat  necessary  for  Vine-borders,  in  year.  I  have  often  seen  numbers  of  very  pretty  little 
which  it  is  argued  that  a  bottom-heat  of  70'  is  indis-  ,  toads  in  the  hothouses  and  Muihroom-sheds,  not  larger 
pensable  for  early  forcing.  Now  I  have  forced  Grapes  than  a  common  Horse-bean,  where  they  could  not  get 
for  many  years,  producing,  I  may  say,  unequalled  crops  ,  without  being  bred  or  carried  there ;  and  it  is  impossible 
of  fruit,  and  I  never  put  one  particle  of  fermenting  mate- ;  that  they  could  have  been  carried  into  those  places 
rial  on  the  border  outside  the  house,  until  within  these  without  my  knowledge.  Now,  in  this  case,  they  had  no 
last  two  years,  and  I  have  not  observed  the  slightest  j  more  intercourse  with  water  than  with  that  made  use  of 
difference  in  the  fruit ;  from  this,  however,  I  do  not  infer  in  watering  the  plants.  As  the  doors  are  always  kept 
that  a  little  bottom-heat  may  not  be  benefiiial  for  early  locked,  how  did  the  young  toads  come  there  in  so  small 
forcing.  I  quite  agree  with  "Norlandfr"  as  to  the  ,  a  form  .'  In  forking  up  the  inside  borders  of  two  Vi- 
snperiority  of  planting  Vines  outside  the  house,  both  neries  in  January  last,  we  turned  out  a  number  of  old 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  light  to  the  roots  and  to  '  toads,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  pretty  little 
the  latter  being  better  supplied  with  nourishment.  I  do  |  yonng  toads,  about  the  size  of  t'ne  forefinger-nail.  Now, 
not  consider  that  periodical  flooding  of  hothouses  is  at  [  how  came  the  latter  there  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the 
all  equal  to  having  the  Vines  planted  outside  the  house,  ,  door  having  never  been  left  open  .'  I  have  never  seen 
provided  that  the  border  has  been]  properly  made. — A  i  either  toads  or  frogs  on  the  move  or  hop  in  the  winter 
Subscriber,  :  months.       I  have  seen  many  toads  lying  stretched  out 

Propagation  by  Leates. — Seeing  an  article  (p.  35)  dead  in  dry  roads  and  walks  in  hot  weather,  in  May  and 
on  the  raising  of  the  Camellia  from  leaves,  I  beg  to  say  June.  What  is  the  cause  of  this.'  Is  it  because  they 
that  I  have  plants,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  of  Lady  ^  cannot  shift  their  jacket,  and  so  have  become  hide- 
Hume's  Blush,  Splendens,  Double  Red,  Warratah,  &c.,  i  bound  ?  I  should  much  like  to  have  the  opinion  ol 
that  I  have  grown  from  leaves.  The  last  summer  others  on  this  important  matter.  I  observe  in  a  late 
shoots  are  some  of  them  9  inches  in  length.     I  find  them    Chromcle,  p.  1 02,  that  I  have  one  advocate  of  the  same 

so  easily  increased  in  this  way,  that  I  could  insure  nine  ,  opinion  as  myself,  that  toads  are  not  born  of  tadpoles. 

ont  of  ten  to  grow.     My  plan  is,  to  fill  a  pot  half-full  of  I  James  Barnes,   Bicton  Gardens. 

cinders;  then  on  these  to  put  a  good  layer  of  Moss,  ]  Pleurisies  Ambulants.  —  One  of  the  parties  from 
and  fill  the  pot  within  j  inch  of  the  rim  with  white  sand,  i  France,  whose  arrival  at  Southampton  was  noticed  a  few 
covering  the  cuttings  closely  with  a  bell-glass,  watering  \  weeks  ago,  has  located  at  Nottingham,  with  a  large  assort- 
tbem  outside,  and  placing  them  in  a  little  heat.  I  con-  \  ment  of  Feeonia  Moutan  of  unheard-of  colours  ■  he  has 
sider  this  the  best  time  to  commence,  just  before  the  old  I  Ranunculuses  too,  which  bloom  three  times  in  a  year  • 
plants  begin  to  make  wood.  With  this  I  send  you  a  i  Roses  of  any  colour  or  quality  you  choose  to  ask  for  :  and 
leaf- — Edward  Perryman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Salmon,  j  there  is  found,  amongst  other  novplties  in  his  list,  Pinus 
Chepstow.     [Tuis  is  the  same  method  as  that  described    larix,  at  Is.  each  ;  Ribes  sanguiiienm,  Is.;  Kalmia am^us- 


at  p.  3.5,  by  Mr.  Markham.] 

The  Toad  not  born  of  Tadpoles.- 


-I  have  read  with 


tifolia,  3s.  ;  Calycanthus  floridus,  4s. ;  Magnolia  tripetala, 
lOs.  6(/. ;  Fseonia  Moutan,  I  foot,  10s. ;  Standard  Roses 


great  interest  "Ruricola's"  article  on  the  toad,  and  I  am  from  Zs.  6d.  to  7s.  6e/. ;  and  Dwarf  Roses  from  2s 
mach  pleased  to  observe,  that  some  people  are  inclirjed  ,  to  5s. —  TV.  [What  a  nice  trade  he  must  drive.] 
to  take  the  part  of  this  very  inoffensive  animal.  The  PUs. — I  beg  to  inform  "  Dodman"  (p.  70),  that  I  had 
toad  has  often  been  said  to  be  venomous,  but  I  may  ven-  .  put  up,  about  four  years  ago,  a  boiler  with  full  24  feet  of 
tnre  to  contradict  this  assertion,  fori  have  handled  them  :'  4-inch  iron  pipes,  and  the  same  to  return  to  the  boiler, 
with  iirpunity  for  years,  and  even  carried  them  with  me  serving  eight  lights,  under  which  I  have  grown  Pine- 
occasionally  for  many  miles,  and  I  could  never  discover  j  apples  (I  have  had  a  Queen  2  lbs.  4  oz.  in  weight), 
anything  but  the  inoffensivenessofthis  perfectly  harmless.  Melons,  Cucumbers  and  plants,  cuttings  and  seeds  of 
timid  creature.  Surely  no  one  who  observes  and  admires  !  every  kind  that  I  have  wanted.  French  Beans  and  Straw- 
the  wonderful  works  of  Nature  can  call  those  poor  crea-    berries  I  have  occasionally  had.     The   whole   apparatus 


tnres  ugly.     Look   at  their  beautiful  eye,  which  seems 
fixed  on  you  ;  look  at  the  animal  in  which  way  you  may 


was  put  up  by  Mr.  Shewen,  of  Seven  Oaks,  himself  at- 
tending, at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  London,  forsome- 


behind,  or  in  front,  or  on  either  side,  and  its  eye  is  fixed    thing  father  less  than  16/.,  independent  of  the  carriage. 

I\r\      mn  tt.mi.>.l.     nil       .try      a1r.tl.r-.l)«     n-n—K I-.. It...  ....  I  •  '.  ^      _ 


on  yon,  through  all  its  slothfully  crawling,  quiet  move 
ments,  until  it  finds  a  favourite  corner.  Wherever  iusects 
abound,  there  this  beautiful  animal  fiies  itself,  and  with 
its  long  red  slender  tongue  picks  up  all  that  comes  within 
its  reach,  either  right,  left,  or  in  front,  as  quick  as  light- 
ning. People  talk  of  railroad  speed,  but  that  has  no 
comparison  to  the  quick  movements  of  a  toad's  tongue, 
when  it  is  in  a  situation  where  ants,  woodlice,  bee- 
tles, &c.  are  passing  to  and  fro.  Nothing  is  more  inte- 
resting than  to  watch  those  despisf^d  reptiles  feeding  in 
an  evening,  in  hothouses,  &c.  ;  they  know  the  exact  dis- 
tance their  tongue  will  reach  to  bring  the  insect  to  their 


j  gone  on  increasing,  and  that  at  the  last  election  a  greater 
;  number  of  new  members  enrolled  themselves  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  from 
'  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  smallnesB 
j  of  the  pension,  16/.  per  annum,  I  do  regret  that  it  is  not 
J  iu  our  pofi'er  to  increase  it  without  decreasing  the  num- 
^  ber  admitted.  I  imagine,  that  if  we  Icok  into  this  Insti- 
i  tution  closely,  instead  of  discovering  matter  for  com- 
;  plaint,  we  will  rather  find  much  to  admire;  and  if  gar- 
deners, ins'ead  of  keeping  without  the  pale  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  thus  consequently  remaining  in  ignorance  of 
its  elements,  would  come  forward  with  support,  the  In- 
stitution might  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  double  both 
its  pension  and  its  pensioners.  As  to  the  complaint 
that  the  pension,  when  obtained,  is  too  cistant  to  be  be- 
nevolent, the  fact  is,  the  pensioner  dates  his  pension 
from  the  day  of  his  election,  and  is  invariably  paid  on  ■ 
the  Tuesday  subsequent  to  the  following  quarter-day. 
Now,  surely  the  poor  pensioner's  friends — and,  be  it  re- 
membered, he  must  have  some  to  have  bfcome  a  pen- 
sioner— would  gladly  make  him  an  advance  upon  the 
faith  of  his  forthcoming  payment  from  a  Society  that 
happily  knows  nothing  of  the  system  of  repudiation. 
The  next  charge  against  the  Society — the  want  of  pre- 
ference of  subscribers  over  non-subscribers — is  an  as- 
sumption not  based  on  facts,  and  may  be  answered  by 
the  fact  that  Wm.  Edwards,  who  had  been  proved  to 
have  paid  five  years'  subscription,  was  placed  upon  the 
list  of  pensioners  without  being  subjecteil  to  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  going  to  the  poll  at  the  last  election.  In  con- 
clusion, I  trust  that  Mr.  Moore,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  may  be  induced 
to  become  a  subscriber,  and  thus  do  more  real  good  than 
by  publishing  complaints,  which  I  trust  he  will  be  con- 
vinced are  groundless. — J.  Fairbairn,  Nurseries,  Clap- 
ham.  [We  think  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present 
on  this  matter]. 

Potatoes. — One  of  your  correspondents,  I  observe, 
says  that  on  digging  up  his  Potatoes  after  the  late 
frost,  he  found  them  all  spoiled.  This  is  so  contrary  to  all 
my  experience  on  the  subject,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  except  by  supposing  either  that  his  land  was 
soaked  with  wet,  or  that  he  had- dug  up  his  Potatoes  be- 
fore the  frost  was  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  light  in  this  state ;  if  he  did  so,  no  wonder 
they  were  worthless,  for  it  is  essential  to  their  preserva- 
tion that  they  should  be  completely  thawed  in  the  dark. 
—  T.  G. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — A.  B.  will  find  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  a  most  easy  plant  to  grow.  Any  well  dug 
ground  planted  with  small  tubers  will  produce  an  excel- 
lent crop.  If  got  up  when  quite  ripe  after  Christmas, 
they  wiU  keep  till  July  or  even  later.  The  best  way  to 
keep  them  is  to  earth  them  up  like  Potatoes  under  the 
north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall  in  a  narrow  ridge. — 
W.  D.  F. 

To  Keep  Trees  from  Wind-waving. — The  mode  of 
securing  large  transplanted  trees,  described  at  p.  69,  is  no 
doubt  that  which  experience  will  generally  recognise  ; 
but  there  is  a  defect  in  it  which  requires  correcting.  In- 
stead of  nailing  the  cross-bars  of  wood  to  the  top  of  the 
poles  driven  into  the  ground,  they  should  be  fastened  to 
the  sides.  The  nails  will  thus  be  far  less  likely  to  he 
drawn  out  by  the  strain  upon  them.  If,  before  putting 
down  the  cross-bars,  some  branches  of  Fir  or  other 
wood,  from  i  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  are  freely  laid  in 
opposite  directions  over  the  ball  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  come 
beneath  the  cross-bars,  the  operation  will  be  doubly  se- 
cure, and  the  chance  of  injury  to  the  outside  roots  will 
be  much  diminished.  I  have  lately  planted  from  300  to 
400  trees,  "20  to  40  feet  high,  and  fastened  them  in  this 
manner,  near  the  north-west  coast;  and  during  the  re- 
cent gales  they  have  not  swerved  so  muchas  a  bair's- 
breadtb  from  their  position.- — K. 

Fruit  Trees. — As  a  remedy  for  blight,  and  insttcts 
attacking  fruit  and  other  trees,  I  beg  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing : — Dissolve  I  lb.  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  rain-water  ;. 
shake  this  up  in  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, when  they  will  amalgamate;  then,  by  adding  more 
water,  make  up  the  quantity  to  10  gallons.  It  should 
be  applied  with  an  engine  having  a  fine  rose. — G.  L. 
Smartt,  Enfield. 

Err.\tc>i. — In  "Food  for  Pheasants,"  p.  101,  col.  c,  line  10, 
for  "  tubers  planted  whole  in  Feb.  or  March  2  inches  in  deptli,** 
read  "  2  inches  deeper  than  Potatoes  are  commonly  planted.'* 


It  has  been  constantly  at  work  since  it  was  put  up,  and 
it  has  not  cost  me  a  penny.  The  pit  is  2G  feet  in  length 
and  7  feet  in  width. — Hants. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — The  first  ques- 
tion that  is  asked  by  Mr.  Moore,  p.  69,  is,  Why  is  it  that 
this  Institution  does  not  obtain  support  from  the  majo- 
rity of  gardeners  ?  I  answer,  Because  the  genuine 
and  benevolent  character  of  the  Institution  is  not 
generally  known  by  that  body,  for  whose  sole  be- 
nefit the  Institution  is  interideu  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
the  more  it  is  known,  the  more  numerous  its  supporters 
become.     1  would  mention  as  an  instsnce  the  fact,  that 


month.     I  am  truly  fond  of  toads  ;  and  aUajs  keep  and    at  each  election  which  has  taken  place  new  members  have  I 


Societies. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Feb.  18. — Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  E.  Beck  and  the  Rev.  C.  Prilchard  were  elected 
Fellows. — A  paper  from  W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.,  was  read, 
containing  an  account  of  experiments  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman with  Lupines  sown  in  pure  earths  and  manured 
with  stimulants,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  facts 
really  are  as  regards  the  food  of  plants.  The  earths  em- 
ployed were  white  sand  (silex),  75  ;  pipe-clay  (alumine), 
15;  whitening  (carbonate  of  lime),  10.  Toe  pots  in 
which  the  experiments  were  tried  were  green  wine-bottles, 
having  their  bottoms  cut  off  and  reversed  on  a  stand 
made  to  support  them.  The  plants  on  showing  bloom 
were  taken  up  and  weighed,  and  the  following  is  the 
result  : —  Pure  Earths— Lupixes. 

1.  Watered  with  distilled  water,  1  plant  weighed    42  5  grs. 

2.  Guano did  not  grov?. 

3.  Sabcarbonate  of  ammonia        .        .        .  ditto 

4.  Murldte  of  ammonia  ....  ditto 

5.  Guano  in  the  soil,  3  plants  weighed         ,       .      200  grs- 

6.  Daniel'-s  manure,  in  do.,  1  plant  weighed        .        14  grs. 

7.  Soot,  3  plants  weighed 215  grs. 

8.  Nitrate  of  potash did  not  grow. 

9.  Ditto  of  ammonia ditto 

In  peat,  loam,  and  rain-water,  1  plant  weighed     .  ]92'5grs. 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  result  obta.ined  from 


8.— 1845.] 
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soot  was  greater  than  that  frotn  guano  ;  that  pure  earths, 
without  organic  m\tter,  are  almost  sterile,  even  in 
the  presence  of  alkaline  matters;  and  that  no  artificial 
soil  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  Nature  herself 
provides. — With  regard  to  articles  exhibited,  C.  G. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  sent  very  good  specimens  of  Walnuts,  of 
last  jenr's  growth,  wh'ch  were  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
served iu  dry  Wheat  or  Oat-chaff,  changing  it  about 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  A  Certificate  was  awarded 
for  them. — From  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  were 
fine  specimens  of  Sioo-House  Cucuoiber.  This  is  a 
short  kind,  but  stated  to  be  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is 
a  good  bearer.  Mr.  Gieen  mentioned  (hat  he  had  cut, 
since  the  1st  of  January,  12  brace  from  six  plants,  and 
that  the  plauts  still  promise  to  produce  abundantly.  He 
mentioned  that  the  pit  is  one  of  his  own  construction, 
and  is  described  at  p  35  of  our  Volume  for  1841.  He 
remarks  that  with  it  he  has  never  failed  either  with 
Cucumbers  or  Melons,  when  other  growers  have  lost 
their  plants  in  other  structures,. — J.  Moorman,  Esq.. 
sent  a  collection  of  Pears,  including  Napoleon,  in 
the  highest   state  of  preservation.     A  Certificate  was 

awarded  for  them Mr.   Fleming,   gr.  to  the  Duke   of 

Sutherland,  at  Trentham,  sent  6  bunches  of  fine  early 
Grapes,  which  had  been  raised  |in  the  manner  described 
by  him   in   another  column.     A    Knightian  Medal  was 

awarded  for  these From  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie, 

Esq.,  was  a  Queen  Pine-apple,  weighing  2  lbs. ;  it  was 
produced  by  a  sucker  growing  on  a  plant,  which  ripened 
a  fruit  weighing  3  lbs.  12  oz.,  in  August  last,  making  in 
a'l  5  lbs.  12  oz.,  from  one  plant  in  13  months. — From 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  was  a  bundle  of  As- 
paragus, containing  100  heads,  which  weighed  9  lbs.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  obta'n  forced  Asparagus  finer  than 
this  ;  the  heads  were  individually  large  and  succulent, 
many  of  them  as  thick  as  the  thumb.  It  was  cut  from 
a  bed  made  in  the  usual  way  ;  but,  instead  of  being 
heated  by  fermenting  material,  in  the  alleys,  as  is  some- 
times done,  hot  water  was  employed,  which  produces  a 
much  more  steady  heat,  and  is  perfectly  under 
control ;  the  bed  was  covered  by  wooden  shutters, 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping,  and  to  throw 
ofE  superfluous  moisture.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  it. — Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  sent  fine 
specimens  of  the  Apple  called  Ashmead's  Kernel. 
— Of  Plants,  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq., 
contributed  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Dendro- 
bium  speciosum,  possibly  ever  exhibited  ;  although  this 
plant  is  very  difficult  to  flower,  it  had  on  it  in  this  in- 
stance, between  20  and  .30  large  spikes  of  yellow  blos- 
soms, each  pseudo-bulb,  or  little  arm,  producing  2  and  3 
spikes.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  three 
varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum,  particularly  remarkable  for  its 
fragrance.  A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
D.  speciosum. — From  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  large  speci- 
men of  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  and  Mr.  Hally  sent  a 
seedling  Camellia  named  General  Tom  Thumb. — From 
Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  were  two  fine  plants  of 
the  Double  White  Primula  sinensis,  about  9  inches  in 
he'ght,  and  15  inches  in  breadth,  uniformly  covered  with 
bloom  and  healthy  foliage  down  to  the  very  pot. 
A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  ttiem. — 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  sent  a  box  of 
specimens  of  the  tree  Violet,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place 

in  every  little  greenhouse Frotn  Mr.   Pamplin   was  a 

large  bush  of  Epacris  impressa,  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  in  height,  densely  covered  with  bloom 
down  to  the  very  pot.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
for  it. — Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  exhibited 
a  Cplumnea-like  plant,  called  C.  zebrina.  —  From 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  was  a  collection 
of  Orchidacefe,  containing  Dendrohium  moniliforme,  the 
sweet-scented  D.  heterocarpum,  the  curious  httle  Coelo- 
gyne  uniflora,  Odontoglossum  Insleayanum,  and  Cyrto- 
chilum  constrictum,  together  with  specimens  of  the 
curious  fleshy-stemmed,  shrub-like  plant  called  Ceradia 
furcata,  which  is  sometimes  brought  from  Ichaboe. 
Its  appearance  indicates  its  extreme  suitability  for  en- 
during a  sterile  and  warm  climate.  A  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  D.  moniliforme.  —  J.  Allnutt, 
Esq.,  sent  blooms  of  seedling  Camellias. — And  finally, 
C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  sent  Lycaste  cruenta,  a  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  a  species  of  L^elia,  apparently 
erubescens. — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were, 
among  other  plants,  Phjcella  obtusa,  with  pretty  red 
aud  green  flowers  ;  Inga  pulcherrima,  with  beautiful 
upright  brush-like  blossoms  of  the  most  brilliant  scar- 
let ;  Begonia  manicata,  a  large  Corrsea  Cavendishii,  Epi- 
dendrum  Stamfordianum,  two  species  of  Oncidium,  and 
a  Bletia,  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  mountains  of 
Hong-Kong. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Feb.  18. — H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.— J.  Walton, 
Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hall  an 
Associate. — A  paper  was  read  from  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Beikeley,  on  some  Fungi  in  the  Herbarium  of  Linnseus. 
The  Fungi  in  this  collection  are  exceedingly  few,  but 
what  there  are,  are  iu  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
possessing  much  interest.  The  Agaricus  crinitus  (now 
Lentinus  crinitus),  had  been  described  inaccurately  by 
Klotsch,  who  had  misled  Fries  and  other  system, 
agists.  Descriptions  were  given  of  L.  crinitus,  also  of 
L.  tener,  L.  Schomburgkii,  L.  nigripes,  and  L.  Leveillii. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  various 
species,  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby. 

MICRO.SCOPICAL    SOCIETY. 
ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 
Feb.  \Slh. — Professor    Bfll   in   the   chair. — Mr. 
J.  Quekett  read  the   Repoitof  the  Council,  from  which  it 


appeared  that  the  number  of  the  members  had  increased, 
and  that  although  the  Society  had  published  the  second 
Part  of  the  first  volume  of  its  "  Transactions,"  which 
were  distributed  amongst  its  members  gratuitously,  there 
was  still  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  After 
the  Report  was  read,  the  President  proceeded  to  read  the 
Annual  Address.  After  noticing  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  he  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  beau- 
tiful microscopes  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Powell, 
and  Smith,  being  now  accessible  to  members  on  the 
Wednesday  of  every  week,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  use  of  the  rooms  for  this  purpose 
had  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Horticultural  Society, 
without  any  chatge,  to  the  Microscopical  Society.  The 
President  then  reviewed  the  various  papers  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Society  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  which  Reports  h  ive  appeared  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  he  urged 
Upon  the  menabers  the  application  of  the  microscope  to 
the  observation  of  the  changes  undergone  in  diseased 
structures.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
and  men  of  science.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of 
e.'coellent  microscopes  at  work. — Mr.  Edwin  Quekett 
exhibited  some  interesting  specimens  of  silioified  spiral 
vessels,  by  which  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
membrane  in  these  tissues  is  entirely  set  at  rest,  as  a 
perfect  mould  of  the  spires  was  found  on  the  silica  from 
the  inside  of  the  vessel. — Mr.  John  Quekett  exhibited 
somebeautiful  specimens  of  injected  mucous  membranes. 
—Mr.  Bowerbank  exhibited  some  injected  capillaries 
traversing  adipose  tissue.  Many  of  the  specimens  from 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  were  also  produced. 

LAUNCESTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 
We  learn  from  Launceston  papers  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  Society,  which  held  its  14th  Exhi- 
bition in  their  gardens,  on  Oct.  23,  1844.  Although 
these  Exhibitions  are  numerously  attended,  yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  Society  is  in  debt  120/.  During  the  year  im- 
portations had  been  made  to  their  garden  from  the  Go- 
vernment establishments  at  Sydney,  and  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London.  The  following  are  the 
principal  articles  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  viz..  Wall- 
flowers, Pansies,  and  Camellias ;  a  collection  of  Ranun- 
culuses, Ixias,  Sparaxis  and  Gladioli,  together  with 
Calceolarias  and  some  Cac'.i.  Roses  comprised  the 
Double  Yellow,  White  Moss,  Blush  China,  and  White 
China.  Mimuli,  Tulips,  and  Pfeonies  were  also  present. 
Apples,  and  several  sorts  of  vegetables  were  also  exhibited, 
among  which  were  Potatoes,  Early  Warwick  Peas,  and 
several  Cucumbers. 


HcbfJias. 


Par  A. 


Musie  Botanique  de  M.  Benjamin  Delessert. 
Lasegue.  8vo.  Paris.  Fortin  &  Co. 
This  is  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  herbarium 
of  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  which  is  probably  the  largest 
assemblage  of  botanical  works  and  specimens  ever 
formed.  It  also  includes  short  notices  of  all  the  other 
public  or  private  herbaria  of  which  the  author  has  any 
knowledge,  some  curious  details  respecting  botanical 
travellers,  and  information  upon  several  points  belonging 
to  the  statistics  of  the  subject. 

We  think  with  M.  Lasegue,  that  the  following  list  of 
the  species  known  to  botanists  at  different  periods  is  not 
a  bad  indication  of  the  progress  which  the  science  has 
made. 

1546.  Lonicer  mentioned      .         .     .  879 

1570.  Lobel 2,191 

1587.   Dalechamp  .         .         .     .        2.75] 

1596.  C.  Bauhin      ....        6,000 
1694.  Tournefort  .         .         .     .      10,146 

1704.  Ray 18,655 

Among  these,  however,  every  trifling  variety  was 
admitted  as  a  species,  so  that  the  number  was  reduced 
by  more  than  two  thirds  when  Linnseus  applied  his 
comprehensive  mind  to  the  examination  of  the  farrago, 
called  species  by  his  predecessors. 

1793.  Linneeus 5,938 

1807.   Persoon  ....     25,949 

1824.   Steudel 50,649 

1S44.  Do.  ....     95,000 

Another  calculation  will  serve  to  show,  in  seme  degree, 
what  the  points  are  to  which  the  study  of  botanists  has 
been  particularly  directed.  This  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing inventory  of  the  botanical  works  in  M.  Delessert's 
library.     Their  total  number  amounts  to  4350,  which 
may  be  classified  thus  :  — 

Elementary  Botany  .         .         .     . 

Anatomy,  and  Vegetable  Physiology 
Descriptions  and  Figures  .         .     . 

Floras  ...... 

Monographs      .         .  .... 

Botanical  Geography     .... 

Applied  Botany         ..... 

Botanical  Literature       .... 

Works  on  Cryptogamio  Plants  .         .     . 

on  Fossil  Plants 

Dictionaries,  Journals,  Transactions 
Treatises  on  Natural  History  in  General. 
Voyages  containing  Natural  History 
Miscellaneous  


270 
290 
940 
C40 
260 

40 
640 
180 
360 

20 
210 

50 
360 

90 


Of  Hooker's  Species  Filicum  the  third  Fart  his  just- 
been  is6ued  by  Mr.  Pamplin.  It  comprehends  the  re- 
mainder of  the  genus  Trichnmanes,  and  100  fpecies  of 
Davallia,  in  which  genus  Sir  W.  Hooker  includes  Wihelia, 
Microlepia,  Saccoloma,  Stenolobus,  Leucostegia,  Odon- 
toloma,  Humala,  Acrophorus,  and  Prosaptia.  Twenty 
plates  are  occupied  with  cirefully-drawn  figures  of  various 
species.  Let  us  hope  that  so  important  a  systematin  work 
will  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  so  eminently  de- 
serves. We  observe  that  Mr.  Griffith's  complaints  as  to 
the  unfairness  of  cancelling,  in  favour  of  others  of  a  more 
recent  date,  the  names  given  by  Roxburgh  to  Indiiin 
Ferns,  has  not  escaped  the  learned  author's  notice  At  ■ 
p.  179  will  be  found  some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  we  agree.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  botanists 
now  to  go  back  into  an  invesigation  of  what  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh may  have  intended  to  publish,  but  left  behind  him 
in  MSS.  All  such  intentions  must  share  the  fate  of 
buried  and  long-lost  treasures  ;  the  original  owner  loces 
them,  and  the  new  finder  appropriates  them  to  himself. 
If  there  is  any  blame  in  the  matter,  it  lies  with  the  autho- 
rities of  India,  who  should  have  taken  care  that  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh's labours  did  not  remain  buried  in  their  Ar-  ■ 
dhives.  It  is  probable  that  all  his  species  of  Ferns 
have  been  distributed  by  Dr.  Wallich  with  names,  and 
having  thus  been  effectually  made  known  for  the  first 
time,  they  must  continue  to  bear  those  names,  whatever 
injustice,  if  any,  may  thus  be  done  to  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
merits.  The  synonymy  of  plants  is  already  a  fearful  evil, 
and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  science  to  use  their  authority  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  names  which  have  become  obsolete,  from 

whatever  cause.  

Florists' Journal.  No.  67.  Feb.  1845.  London.  Adlard. 

The  present  Number  maintains  the  usual  good  cha- 
racter of  this  work,  although  too  much  space,  we  think, 
is  occupied  by  the  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  Asparagus  ; 
this  excludes  Floricultural  matter,  which  we  always  look 
for  in  this  publication.  It  contains  a  concise,  but  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  preparation  of  composts,  and  the 
Number  is  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  two  fine 
Picotees — Lady  Alice  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burrouches. 


4350 

These  quotations  show  that  M.  Las&gue's  work  is 
rich  in  curious  investigation  of  matters  to  which  bota- 
nists have  paid  little  special  attention. 


Bees. 

SholVs  Beehives. — "  W.,"  in  his  account  of  these  in  a 
late  Number,  gives  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  interior 
of  them  ;  I  have  a  castle. hive  in  my  apiary,  also  a  barrel, 
which  has  not  yet  been  used.  There  is  very  little  metal 
in  either  of  them,  only  a  small  piece  of  tin  perforated 
with  holes  as  a  ventilator,  and  a  short  tube  through 
which  the  bees  pass  into  the  hive.  The  entrance  is 
curiously  covered  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  which  is  so  con- 
structed that  many  of  their  enemies  are  entirely  prevented 
from  getting  in.  I  cannot  yet  tell  what  produce  of  honey 
there  will  be,  as  it  was  late  in  the  season  when  I  placed' 
a  straw  hive  in  tBe  bottom  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  bees 
made  a  suflScient  supply  of  honey  for  their  own  winter 
use,  and  are  now  in  a  strong  and  healthy  state.  There 
are  no  bars,  as  described  by'*  W.,"  in  the  top  of  the 
"  pavilion."  The  boxes  or  bell-glasses  are  to  be  used 
when  more  room  is  required  in  the  hive,  and  are  to  be 
placed  over  the  holes,  which  at  other  limes  are  covered 
with  a  plug  ;  in  these  the  bees  are  expected  to  work,  and  : 
make  a  supply  of  honey  for  house  use.  These  novel 
hives  have  not  been  sufficiently  tried  either  to  condemn 
them  or  to  approve  of  them  ;  but  if  "  W."  will  have 
patience  for  a  few  months,  the  writer  of  this  may  supply 
him  with  correct  information  respecting  Sholl's  bee- 
hives.— D. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  UONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

As  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the  general  shifting:  season, 
a  return  of  winter  will  enable  thorough  preparation  to  be  made 
with  stakes,  potsherds,  labels,  &c.  This  will  save  much  time 
when  there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Get  some  loam  and  ■ 
peat  soils  into  an  open  shed  ;  leaf-oiouid  should  be  always  kept 
dry :  have  all  the  puts  clean,  and  io  fact,  see  that  everything  is 
ready  for  coming  operations.  This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  all  kinds 
of  exotic  seeds,  either  home-saved  or  imported  :  place  them  in 
heat,  and  they  will  now  soou  germinate ;  prick  them  off  into  other 
pots  as  soon  as  the  cotyledon  expands,  aud  youwillhave  plants 
establislied  in  a  very  short  timej  the  strong  fires  necessary 
during  the  past  week  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  in  fact  ' 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  will  require  a  vigilant  eye  cast  daily  over 
every  house.  Keep  up  as  much  moisture  as  possible,  wittiout 
creating  positive  damp.  The  extraordinary  capacity  which 
heated  air  has  for  moisture  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  if 
not  artificially  supplied,  the  leaves  must  part  with  what  they 
contain,  and  the  result  is  that  they  will  very  shortly  drop  off, 
plainly  convincing  us,  that  the  efi'ects  of  heat  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  those  of  frost. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND   SHRUBBERIES. 

Follow  the  directions  given  in  last  week's  Calendar;  wash 
and  clean  glass  that  has  become  green  from  damp,  and 
attend  to  other  in-door  work  during  severe  weather,  so  ns  to 
have  all  hands  that  can  be  spared  ready,  when  the  wcatlier 
breaks,  for  out-door  work.  Walks  might  be  turned,  raktd,  and  - 
rolled  down,  iu  order  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  a  thin 
coat  of  gravel  in  spring;  turning  them  after  a  thaw,  the 
gravel  being  loose,  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  Pits 
and  Frames.— Prepare  a  gentle  hotbed  to  receive  fresh  potted 
plants,  and  to  nurse  such  as  are  required  to  be  excited  for 
taking  cuttings  from.  Sow  tender  annuals  for  early  bloom- 
ing. Give  air,  water,  and  re-pot  all  plants  that  require  it.  Pot 
off  all  rooted  Calceolarias  that  were  put  in  in  aatnrnn  to 
make  room  for  more  tender  things.  Continue  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  all  kinds  of  plants  that  are  wanted  to  decorate  the  flower- 
garden.— JJ. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  late  severe  frosts  have  been  prejudicial  to  Florists* 
flowers,  unless  attended  to  as  directed  in  previous  Calendars. 
We  presume  that  all  Auriculas  are  now  top  dressed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  severe  weather  passes  away  occasional  waterings 
may  be  given,  kepping  the  lights  over  them  when  r.ugh  or 
windy,  Tii'/>.f.— Little  else  can  be  done,  except  screeningfrom 
rutting  winds,  and  covering  from  frost.  Cavmitions.—Th&com- 
pnst  tor  potting  ought  now  to  be  put  unrer  a  shed  or  other 
convenient  i  Isce,  be'ore  it  gets  too  much  saturated  with  mois- 
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ture.  It  can  then  be  regularly  hand-picked  of  wireworms,  &c. 
It  is  ill-judg-ed  economy  to  neglect  this  important  operation. 
Harden  the  layers  on  every  favourable  opportunity  by  with- 
drawing the  lights,  preparatory  to  planting  out.  Rmmncuhises 
may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  After  the 
beds  are  evenly  raked,  drills  should  be  opened  2  inches  deep, 
and  3  inches  from  each  otherj  into  these  the  roots  should  be 
pressed  down,  covering  them  with  fiue  and  rich  compost,  slightly 
fastening  the  soil  over  them  by  giving  it  a  gentle  pressure. — 
PolijoflUntses. — Since  the  snow  went  those  on  unsheltered  beds 
have  suffered  from  frost.  The  first  opportunity  the  surface  soil 
shouM  be  stirred  with  a  blunt  stick,  and  top-dressed  with  2  or 
3  years'  night-soil,  which  has  been  well  turned  and  sweetened 
by  the  action  of  frosts,  &c,,  mixed  with  a  similar  quantity  of  leaf- 
soil.  This  (in  spite  of  its  so  said  poisonous  qualities)  willhave 
a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  them  —  C 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Those  Pines  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  arrange, 
znent,  or  shifting,  will  of  course  require  some  attention  as  to 
bottom-heat;  for  instance,  water  where  husky,  previous  to 
adding  new  materials  :  the  tan  should  be  well  stirred  up-and 
mixed.  Do  not  by  any  means  plunge  the  pots  above  half  their 
depth  at  first;  in  fact,  this  is  quite  sufficient  at  any  time.  See 
that  your  thermometer  does  not  exceed  go°  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots ;  they  will,  after  shifting,  endure  more  heat  if  kept  dry, 
but  it  is  folly  to  risk  it.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  your  linings  as 
the  heat  in  the  dung-pits  declines.  Attend  to  heat,  air,  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  as  directed  in  former  Calendars,  in- 
creasing your  heat  several  degrees  on  sunny  afternoons,  by 
shutting  up  very  early,  andoccasionaily  /reely  using  the  syringe. 
Fineries.— Attend  v.'ell  to  the  covering  over  the  outside  roots, 
and  if  in  a  state  of  fermentation  so  much  the  better.  Pursue 
the  principles  of  slow  breaking,  bending  the  rods,  and  giving 
atmospheric  moisture,  as  recommended  in  former  Calendars, 
■with  Vines  recently  introduced.  Harbour  no  superfluous 
shoots  on  those  already  "broke."  Increase  your  heat  a  few 
degrees  on  sunny  afternoons,  in  the  early  house,  but  adhere 
resolutely  to  a  moderate  night  heat,  say  65°  max.  58°  min. 
Fig-house. — Figs  that  arc  just  swelling  their  buds  should  be 
syringed  with  soap-suds  occesionally,  previous  to  budding,  to 
destroy  insects.  Pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
borders :  if  these  are  particularly  well  drained,  and  rendered 
pervious  to  the  air,  by  the  introduction  of  porous  materials,  the 
Fig  will  eujcy  frequent  waterings.  However,  it  is  dangerous 
to  recommend  these,  where  soils  are  badly  constituted.  See 
that  the  red  spider  does  not  begin  his  operations ;  sulphur,  and 
a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe,  are  the  be&t  antagonists  to  this 
pest,  Chei'ry -house— As  last  week;  be  very  cautious  of  ad- 
vancing the  heat  here:  give  them  as  much  as  possible  a 
decidedly  natural  coarse  of  treatment.—  V. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KirCHEN  GARDEN. 
If  the  weather  be  in  any  degree  favourable,  the  operations  of 
planting,  pruning,  Eind  nailing  must  be  proceeded  with.  Pre- 
parations ought  to  be  made  for  protecting  tlie  blossoms  of  Apri- 
cots. Thin  canvas  screens  are,  of  cnurse,  the  most  preferable  ; 
but  where  this  material  cannot  be  afforded,  Spruce  branches  or 
Fern  may  be  employed.  Uuder  a  broad  coping,  the  blossoms 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  rarely  injured,  unless 
on  an  east  aspect,  where  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  exposure  to 
cold  cutting  winds,  so  prevalent  from  that  quarter.  Kitchen 
Garden. — As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit,  sow 
Early  York  Cabbages,  and  a  few  of  the  fine  Dark  Red  ;  also  the 
Yellow  Savoy,  and  some  cf  the  large  Green  Savoy,  to  precede 
the  principal  sowing  of  next  month.  Sow  some  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  Broccoli  or  Cauliflower;  in  hot  summers  it  forms  large 
heads  when  Cauliflowers  only  ^xo&uce  buttons.  If  the  Portugal  or 
"White  Spanish  Onion  be  sown  on  a  good  border,  and  afterwards 
transplanted,  t^e  size  will  be  greatly  increased.  Early  Dutch 
Turnips  may  be  sown  in  drills  somewhat  raised,  Cormack's 
Prince  Albert,  which  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Early  Charl- 
ton, Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  and  the  Auvergne,  are  varieties 
of  Peas  proper  to  be  sown  at  this  time,  Rgund  Spinach  and 
Radishes  can  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peas  and  Beans. 
Sow  Early  Dwarf  Dutch  Kidney  Dean  where  it  can  he  sheltered; 
and  in  pans,  in  very  gentle  heat,  Seymour's  Superb  White,  and 
Red  Solid  Celery.  Bear  in  mind,  if  Celery  be  too  much  stimu- 
lated when  young,  it  will  not  succeed  so  well  when  finally 
planted  out.  Paris  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  sown  ;  and  a  portion 
of  those  Lettuce  plants  raised  in  frames  planted  out,  if  frosty 
nights  be  not  likely  to  occur.  Prick  out  Cauliflower  plants. 
Plant  Potatoes,  Horse-radish,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Garlic  and 
Shallots— the  long-keeping  Shallot  is  the  best.  Sow  Basil  and 
Sweet  Marjoram  in  pots,  in  gentle  heat.— jE. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Forest  and  Coppice  Woods. — Planting  in  heavy  soils  and  low 
land,  where  it  has  been  suspended  by  the  weather,  should  now 
be  finished  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  Faggot  up 
all  loppings;  cut  and  stack  cordwood,  &c.  Old  Coppice  stools 
may  be  much  improved,  where  they  have  become  large  and  un- 
sightly, by  cutting  them  now,  near  the  ground,  with  a  neat 
slope;  but  do  not  cut  Sycamore,  Birch,  or  such  kinds  as  bleed 
excessively  in  spring,  as  the  stools  are  thereby  much  weakened. 
I^ursery. — Prepare  for  sowing  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
of  such  kinds  as  were  not  sown  in  autumn  ;  also  some  beds  of 
peat  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.  as  soon  as  possible;  well 
rooted  layers  may  be  removed  from  the  parent  stocks,  and 
suckers  of  most  deciduous  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
removed  to  rows,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves.' — F. 
VIL— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Amongst  the  plants  which  adorn  the  cottage  window  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  tiie  Chinese  Primrose,  which  cheers  us 
with  prety  pink  flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  dull  months  of 
autumn  and  winter.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  in 
cultivation,  but  those  having  flowers  with  fringed  edges  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  therefore  should  always  be  chosen. 
Cottagers  who  have  this  variety  should  therefore  carefully  save 
seed  from  it,  which  will  generally,  though  rot  always,  pro- 
dace  young  plants  having  the  same  character.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  light  soil  about  this  season, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pUmts  are  sufficiently  large,  let  them  be 
potted  off  into  3-inch  nols,  which  should  be  well  drained,  and 
filled  with  about  equE.1  parts  of  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  well- 
rotted  manure  or  vegetable  mould.  The  plants  should  never  be 
watered  over-head,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  over-watered  at  the  rnot,  or  they  soon  become  sickly  and 
die.  When  the  3-irich  pots  become  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  5- inch  pots,  in  which,  if  large  plants  are 
not  wanted,  they  should  be  bloomed  j  after  the  blooming  season 
is  over,  instead  of  throwing  away  the  plants,  let  the  flower- 
stems  be  neatly  picked  off  thtm,  with  one  or  two  of  the  und^iC 
most  leaves,  and  shill  them  into  6-inch  pots,  placing  them  a^ 
little  deeper  in  the  sml,  in  order  that  they  may  strike  out  new 
roots.  Managed  in  this  way  they  will  become  excellent  plant's 
by  next  autumn,  and  will  flower  earlier  than  those  raised  from 
seed  in  spring.  If  they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  bloom  during 
summer,  pinch  off  the  flower-stems  as  they  appear,  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  grow  strongly,  which  will  enable  them  to 
flower  well  in  autumn,  when  flowers  are  most  wanted.  There 
are  double  varieties,  but  these  are  increa^edby  cuttings.— (?. 
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Feb.  14— Thawing;  cl 
night 

—  15 — Clefir  and  frosty ;  overcast 

—  16— Fine  with  light  clouds;  densely  overcast;  frosty  "at 

—  17  — Frosty  with  fug;  fine;  clear  and  frosty 

—  18— Foggy;  hazy  clouds  ;  uniformly  overcast ;  frosty 

—  19— Overcast  and  cold  :  clear,  with  severe  frost  at  night 
20— Severe  frost ;  clear,  with  bright  sun  ;  sha'p  frost. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  6^  deg-  below  the  averag 
£rra/(irji.  — Inilast  week's  return,  p.  lOl,  instead  of  3  deg.,  minim' 
rature,  on  the  night  of  the  11th.  read  (-3)  or  3  deg.  below  zero. 


State  of  the  Weather  near  London  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  20, 1S45,  as 
observed  atthe  Horticultural  Garden^  Chiswick. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durint;  the  last  10  years 

for  the 

ensuing 

Week  ending  March.  1,  IS-Jd. 
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The  highest  temperature   during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  27th, 

1838— therm.  60";  and  the  lowest  on23d,  1827— therm.  20^. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

We  have  still  to  apologise  to  numerous  correspondents  for  de- 
laying to  publish  their  valuable  communications.  We  never 
before  understood  tlie  true  meaning  of  the  Embarras  des 
richesses. 

Abies  Deodara — R  F — This  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
taken  from  the  leading  points  of  the  branches  any  time  in 
September;  they  should  be  put  into  pots  filled  with  silver 
sand,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit;  keep  them  close 
and  well  shaded  :  they  should  be  well  watered  when  first  put 
in.  In  this  situation  they  may  remain,  if  kept  free  from 
frost  and  damp,  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  must 
be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Good  plants  may  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  and  if  the  latter  are  taken  from  leading 
shoots  of  branches,  in  a  few  years  you  cannot  tell  the  diifer- 
ence  between  them  and  plants  raised  from  seed.^ 

Annuals— C  G — The  following  are  suitable  for  a  Ward's  Case  : 
— Clintonia  pulchella,  Scdura  azurenm,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii, 
Portulaca  splendens,  Oxalis  floribunda  {Lindl.),  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  and  Erachycome 
iberidifolia.^ 

BOOKS— TF  JV— There  is  no  such  book  as  you  inquire  for.  The 
small  edition  of  English  Botany  contains  figures  of  all  in- 
digenous plants,  but  not  of  exotics  of  any  kind. E  D — 

Solly's  "  Rural  Chemistry." 

BiGNONTA  jAsanNoiDKS  -  Z— It  is  Unfair  to  impute  improper 
motives  for  delay.    The  promised  communication  is  coming. 

Beocoli  —  H  J;  A  L,  Melville  —  The  following  varieties  are 
amongst  the  best:— V4  alcheren,  Grange's  Early  White,  Chap- 
peirs  Cream-coloured  Knight's  Protecting,  Danish  or  Late 
Green.  || 

Cabbagls  — G  W  G  i^In  order  to  prevent  your  Cabbages  run- 
ning to  seed,  you  should  sow  new  seed,  trench  and  manure 
the  ground  well,  and  endeavour  to  keeptheplantsunchecked 
in  their  growth.  The  same  directions  apply  to  Cauliflowers.  Ii 

Camellias— it/  TFS"— From  your  statement,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  your  plants  have  dropped  their  flower-buds  in  conse- 
queoce  of  being  overheated  at  night.    Plants  ought  never  to 

be  kept  warmer  at  night  than  in  day.^ A  B— ^sandy  peat, 

4:  loam,  and  5  well  oecomposed  cow-dung.  Healthy  plants 
do  not  require  cutting  back,  except  when  they  grow  in  a 
stragglirg  manner.  Sickly  plants  may  be  recovered  by 
shortening  their  branches,  and  placing  them  in  a  moist  at- 
mo-phere,  at  a  temperature  of  66°  by  day  and  about  58°  by 
night.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  2  inches  long,  they 
may  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
ball  shaken  away.5 

CELEav— G  IV  O  Z,— This  will  not  be  so  apt  to  rot  if  protected 
from  the  first  sharp  frosts  in  autumn  j  and  the  earthing-up 
should  not  be  too  early  commenced.  || 

CERAniA— C  ifi- This  plant  requires  what  is  called  a  dry  stove, 
that  is  to  say  a  warm  greenhouse  in  which  the  air  is  not 
allowed  to  become  moist.  If  kept  from  cold  and  damp  it  will 
grow  readily.  Its  leaves  are  very  small  j  its  flowers  smaller; 
and  it  is  a  mere  curiosity. 

CoLUMNEA  ScHiDEANA— ,'I  Siib—Th]s  plant  requires  a  damp 
atmosphere,  such  as  orchidaceous  plants  delight  in  ;  it  should 
never  be  pruned,  but  allowed  to  hang  down  and  grow  as  it 
likes.  You  have  probably  kept  it  too  cold.  Encourage  its 
growth  by  all  means,  and  give  iK  plenty  of  light. 

Emigration— (2«6';-!si— You  had  better  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  South  Australian  Company,  4,  New  Broad-street,  City. 
There  is  no  Emigration  Company  for  Van  Diemen's  Land; 
and  until  the  British  Government  changes  its  policy  as  to 
New  Zealand,  we  cannot  advise  you  to  go  there;  which  is  a 
great  misfortune. 

Game— ^noTz— In  the  open  spaces  plant  Jerusalem  Artichokes; 
they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  form  a  thick  covert  in  summer, 
while  the  dead  haulm  will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  winter, 
and  pheasants  will  feed  on  their  roots.  It  is  very  diflicult  to 
make  Fern  grow,  and  you  v-Jill  hardly  succeed.  The  Wild 
Laurel  is  Daphne  Laureola.  The  best  of  the  coarse  Grasses 
are  Festuca  sylvatica,  Bromus  giganteus,  and  Aira  csespitosa. 

Guano— Jl/  TFif— For  garden  purposes  you  should  not  use  less 
than  3  cwt.  an  acre;  it  should  be  mixed  with  four  or  five 
times  its  bulk  of  earth,  and  applied  in  wet  weather,  or  with 
water,  when  crops  are  beginning  to  grow.  The  same  strength 
will  do  for  Geraniums,  &c.  in  pots;  it  should  be  applied  oc 
casionally,  till  their  rapid  growth  shows  that  it  is  beginning 
to  tell,  and  then  be  discontinued.    All  liquid  manure  should 

be  used  very  weak,  and  applied  in  tlie  same  manner. This 

substance  proves  injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  kitchen-gar- 
den seeds  if  they  come  in  contact  with  it  unmixed.  It  is  best 
to  mix  it  well  with  a  quantity  of  good  soil,  and  then  dig  it  in 
as  if  it  were  common  manure,  immediately  before  the  crops 
are  sown  or  planted.  For  Asparagus  it  will  be  best  mixed 
with  water,  and  a]  plied  at  intervals  during  ihe  growing 
season,  i' 

lnsF.CTS~ Inquirer — The  worm  is  a  Filaria,  which  sometimes 

inhabits  the  bodies  of  beetles  and  other  insects. ii J  G  H~ 

No.  1  is  a  Psocus,  which  will  do  your  plants  no  harm  ;  and 

2  is  Ibe  Thrips  Adonidum,  a  most  mischievous  species  in  the 

hot-honse.iZ 

-tAWNS — G— We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already  said 

i  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  Moss.    The  best  remedies  appear 

?to  be  a  good  dressing  with  soot  in  the  autumn,  or  with  gas- 
,   water  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  March. 

Mandevilla  Suaveolens— Z— If  this  plant  is  placed  in  the 
open  border  of  a  conservatory,  where  it  has  plenty  of  room 
for  its  roots,  it  flowers  most  abundantly.  Nor  will  it  refuse 
to  do  so  in  a  large  pot,  provided  it  is  well  potted.  We  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  about  it  if  it  was  fairly  treated. 

Manures — A  Constant  r. — If  you  wish  to  decompose  your 
vegetable  matter,  do  not  use  sulphuric  acid.  If  you  wish  to 
acton  bones,  employ  the  acid  by  itself,  without  water;  the 
mode  of  doing  this  has  been  explained  at  p.  107,  1844.  Gas 
lime  may  he  mixed  with  your  refuse  heap ;  and  you  may  add 
it  to  peat  with  advantage.  Mackintosh's  book  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  the  business  of  booksellers  to  make  known  where  their 

publications  can  be  bought— not  ours. 6  N — Sugar  re- 

fintrs'refose  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  heap  for  a  couple  of 
months  before  being  used  ;  earlier  than  thfit  it  does  harm,  or 
at  least  no  good.  So  little  is  known  of  its  anplication,  that 
we  would  rather  not  advise  you  upon  the  subject,  Probably 
it  is  as  good  as  farm-yard  manure.  You  must  experiment 
with  it  cautiously. F  L  —  IS  you  are   on   decomposed  ' 


granite,  guano  will  do  wonders  for  you.  On  slate  land  it 
will  not  be  felt.  Apply  it  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land,  after 
the  Potatoes  are  planted,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  cwt.  an  acre; 
and  manage  to  put  it  on  in  showery  v/eather,  mixed  with, 
2  or  3  times  its  bulk  of  earth,  or  thoroughly  well  scufHed  in 
with  the  harrow.  Fruit  trees  are  not  often  the  better  for 
manure.  Good  meadow  land,  or  old  pasture  broken  up, 
suits  them  best.    Manure  is  apt  to  make  them  run  to  wood 

or  to  gum. J  T— Always  apply  liquid  manure  when  plants 

are  beginning,  and  continuing,  to  grow,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  often.    It  answers  the  same  purpose  as  other  manures, 
but  has  the  fault  of  making  soil  too  compact. 
Names  of  Fruits— L — 1,  Winter  Bon   Chretien;    2,  Winter 

Nelis.ll R  Culberston—\9,  Wood  and  buds  resemble  those 

of  Knight's  Monarch. Ij 
Names  of  Plants-  JF,4  iJ/—The  dried  plant  which  a  quack  has 
been  administering  an  infusion  of  to  the  poor,  is  Ophelia 
Chirayta,  an  Indian  plant,  allied  to  Gentian,  in  whose  pro- 
perties it  participa:es. -T  P — Peziza  coccinea, 

Oranges— il  Correspondent  asks  how  it  is  that,  although  the 
Orange  trees  at  St.  Michael's  are  reported  to  be  dying  from 
the  attacks  of  scale  insects,  the  crop  this  season  is  greater 
than  has  been  known  for  years?  Can  anyone  say  whether 
this  is  really  so,  and  if  so,  why  } 
PEONIES — 5'm6— The  followingare three  of  the  bestMoutans  in 
cultivation,  but  in  some  A-merican  and  Belgian  Nursery  Lists, 
more  than  40  varieties  are  recorded,  which  are  said  to  be  very 
fine;  but  little  is  known  of  them  as  yet  in  England  .— Pseoma 
Moutan  papaveiacea,  single;  Banksise, double;  rosea,  double. 
The  two  first  are  very  hardy,  and  bloom  freely  in  the  open 
borders  ;  the  third  is  the  finest,  both  in  colour  and  size,  when 
in  bloom,  but  is  tender,  and  requires  protection  in  winter. 
The  following  are  12  double  herbaceous  varieties  of  great 
beauty,  and  they  are  free  bloomers,  viz. ;— albiflora  Whitleyi, 
white;  Humei,  pale-red  j  fragrans,  purplish-red;  Pottsii, 
crimson  ;  Reevesii,  blush  :  these  flower  about  the  end  of  June. 
The  following  flower  about  the  end  of  May  :— ofacinalis 
atrorubens,  dark  crimson;  rubra,  red;  carnescens,  blush  j 
albicans,  whitish  ;  tenulfolia  double  scarlet;  anemoneflora, 
purplish ;  paradoxa  fimbriata,  purple.  Yuccas,  hereafter.lT 
Peas— JI  J  ;  A  L,  SJeivilie— The  following  varieties  will  afford  a 
supply  throughout  the  season :— Early  Frame,  Cormack's 
Prince  Albert,  Early  Charlton  (if  the  preceding  cannot  be  ob- 
tained), Auvergne,  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Dwarf  Imperial, 
Milford  Marrow,  Blue  Prussian,  Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  Blue, 
Knight's  Tall  Marrow.  [[ 
PRUNiNc-iV- Always  stop  your  dwarf  Appletrees  by  pinching 
off  one-third  of  their  new  wood  in  the  end  of  August,  and  re- 
move half  the  remainder  at  the  winter  pruning. 
Seasons— Tan(/7/s— The  lowest  degree  of  temperature  at  Chis- 
wick in  the  severe  winter  of  1S38  was  4^°  below  zero. 
SuANEiNG  OF  GuAPES — Jds  Roberts,  Oxford—"  L  J  C  "  shall, 
if  possible,  have  insertion  next  week.  We  wish  to  accompany 
these  letters  by  some  observations  for  which  we  have  not  yet 
had  room. 
Species — W  il/— The  question,  Whether  it  is  probable,  from 
what  botanists  know,  that  any  species  of  plant  has  been  lost 
and  others  created,  since  the  creation  f  is  one  that  involves 
geological  considerations  of  high  interest,  to  which  botanists 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  turned  their  attention.  Before 
it  could  be  satisfactorily  answered,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
determine  what  a  species  really  is  j  and  that  is  a  formidable 
difliculty  in  limine.  Without  answering  for  others,  we  will 
however  state,  that  in  our  own  opinion  the  question  is  not 
susceptible  of  an  answer.  It  is  not  probable  that  new  species 
have  appeared  si'nce  the  hibtorical  era  commenced,  because 
if  it  were  so,  the  ancients  would  have  spoken  of  species  now 
no  longer  to  be  found;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  saying 
that  such  has  been  the  case.  If  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  no  absolute  certainty  that  all  the  plants  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients  were  identical  with  those  with  which  we  now 
identify  them,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  most  ancient  seeds  that  have  been  made  to  germinate 
have  produced  plants  in  no  wise  different  from  what  are  now 
cultivated;  for  example  the  Raspberries  of  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian arc  the  same  as  those  naturally  produced  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  "Victoria  ;  and  the  Wheat  of  the  Pharaohs  is  identical 
with  that  of  Mehcmet  All's  corn-fields.  Another  point  to 
settle,  before  this  inquiry  could  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  is. 
When  did  the  present  order  of  things  commence?  Does  it 
include  the  tertiary  forinations  of  Sheppey  and  Aix?  If  itdoefj 
then  we  might  possibly  be  justified  in  saying  that  species 
have  disappeared :  but  that  is  a  matter  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  geological  botanists  have  failed  to  prove.  In  the 
answer  to  your  other  inquiry,  as  to  why  a  fruit  is  not  dete- 
riorated by  the  stock  on  which  it  grows,  we  must  refer  you 
to  Lindley's  *' Introduction  to  Botany,"  3d  ed.  p.  320;  the 
answer  involves  considerations  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
Spirits  OF  Tar — A  ^— Apply  this  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 

sold.    It  will  do  no  harm.t 
Vines— ^  Consiant  Reader— You  may  apply  at  least  i  cwt.  of 
guano  to  the  roots  of  your  old  Vine.    It  will  be  best  applied, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  the  form  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, not  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  but  let  well  down  with 

a  fork.  II M  TFA'— Your  Vines,  which  have  been  outside 

your  greenhouse  all  winter,  should  be  iramtdiately  intro- 
duced;  for  by  so  doing  they  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
ripening  their  wood  before  the  days  get  too  short. || 
Worms— il/  W  £:~Saturate  water  w.th  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
add  one  wine  glass  to  each  gallon  of  water.  We  have  not  as  yet 
seen  any  injury  produced  by  it  on  plants  in  pots,  such  as 
Roses,  Geraniums,  &c. ;  bur  it  is  so  dangerous  a  poison  that 
no  rash  experiments  should  be  made  with  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  soil  before  it  has  time  to  act  on  roots. 
Misc— ^  B— You  cannot  have  a  better  plunging  material  than 
river-sand.  A  canvas  screen  is  very  useful  to  a  conservatory 
in  hot  dry  weather,  especially  when  the  sun  is  fierce,  and  the 
wind  too  cold  for  ventilation,  or  the  external  air  too  dry. 
You  cannot  have  a  better  material  for  holding  rain-water 
than  a  well-constructed  bri^k  tank,  well  cemented  with  good 
fresh  burnt  cement ;  but  you  must  take  care  that  it  has  a  very 
solid  foundation,  or  it  will  leak,  in  consequence  of  the  angles 
giving  way  at  the  bottom.  Vines  intended  for  very  early 
forcing  are  best  planted  inside  the  house,  but  your  house 
being  employed  as  a  greenhouse,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant 
the  Vines  outside,  and  protect  the  roots  from  cold  by  covering 
the  border  in  the  caily  part  of  the  season.    N.B.  Your  letter 

was  «(;i  postpaid. Sub—V^hy  not  crop  your  spare  ground 

with  Potatoes,  or,  if  you  have  a  horse,  with  Lucerne  ?  Know- 
ing nothing  of  your  wants,  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  advise 
you. C  £— You  may  obtain  Jean  de  Witte  of  the  nursery- 
men who  are  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society.! ER 

Mr.    Appleby's    address  is   20,   Richmond  Place,  Edgware 

Road.     He  is  out  of  place. A  X— We  must  refer  you  to 

our  adveitiaing  columns.  With  your  object  in  view,  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  purchase  the  best  plants,  fertilise 
them,  and  save  your  own  seeds.* G  ill— For  the  treat- 
ment of  Musa  Cavcndishii,  see  last  week's  Paper,  p.  103.:^ 

^ G  Ji  5  5— Wash  the  wall  with  cement  water,  coloured 

with  soot.    You  cannot  make  a  better  colour  so  cheaply. 

Ji  jr_Quercus  sessiliflora  will  suit  you  best.    Larch  is 

a  very  good  nurse,  it  the  situation  is  not  a  cold  and  ex- 
posed one.^ Omikron—ViiVL    you  allow  us  to  defer    an 

answer  till  next  week? A    Subscriber— Both  the  reasons 

you  mention  influence  the  price  of  Tulips,  particularly  the 
superiority  of  the  strain.* 
*!f.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed, 
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NORTH  OF  DEVON. 

TO  BE  LET,  from  Lady-Day  next,  together  or 
separate,  a  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  MANSION,  and  a 
VILLA  RESIDENCE,  both  southern  aspect,  remarkably  com- 
plete, healthy,  aod  well-sheltered— on  the  &anic  domain,  yet 
distinct;  with  or  without  some  superior  Land  and  Farm  Build- 
ings, and  extensive  shooting:.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  field  sports.  The  dwellings  are  well 
calculated  for  moderate-sized  families  ;  situated  about  5  miles 
from  Barnstaple,  "  from  Ilfraconibc,  over  turnpike  roads  ; 
2  miles  from  a  beautiful  sea  coast,  half  a  mile  from  the  church, 
market,  and  post-office.  Rent  very  moderate,  for  any  term 
between  7  or  14  years.  For  further  particulars  apply  (post 
paidj  to  Sir.  Jambs  Day,  Braunton  by  Barnstaple.— Feb.  22. 


^fje  0QcictiXtural  ^a^ttc* 


SATURBAY,  FEBRUARY '2.2,  1845. 

SCEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednesday,    Feb,  26 — Af^ricultural  Society  of  England. 
Thursday,       Feb.  27 — Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  ot  Ireland. 
"Wbonesday,  March    5 — .Afiricultural  Society  of  Enfiland. 

Highland  and  A^riciiliural  Society. 
THtrRSDAT,   March    6 — igricultural  Imp.  Soc-  ollreland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Feb.  24— Chepstow  I  Mar-   3— =tewponey 

\\\  M.irket  Usii 

Feb.  25— Bromsgrove  Mar.    4  -.Abergavenny 

Mar.    1— Cullompton  1  Mar.   5— Monmouth 


We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  means  which  have 
been  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College  at  ClRE^•CEST£R  are  rapidly 
progressing  to  a  successful  end. 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  elected  Mr. 
John  Scales  to  the  situation  of  Head-Master  ;  he  is 
an  experienced  Norfolk  farmer,  and  possesses  other 
qualifications  that  appear  to  adapt  him  for  the  im- 
portant situation.  The  Committee  have  also  met 
■with  a  Chemical  and  Scientific  Master,  who  is  likely 
to  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  College,  having  been 
educated  under  Professor  Graham,  of  the  London 
University  ;  he  afterwards  was  his  assistant,  and 
took  the  higher  classes  in  the  University  for  two 
years,  and  he  is  now  engaged  with  Dr.  Daubeny  in 
Agricultural  Analysis. 

A  good  deal  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
still  remains  to  be  done,  which  will  delay  the  imme- 
diate development  of  all  their  plans,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Committee  will  by  midsummer  have 
things  so  far  forwarded  as  to  enable  them  by  that 
time  to  take  some  pupils. 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  scheme  is  now  ren- 
dered more  than  ever  probable — the  proprietors  being 
now  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter.  At  the 
Privy  Council  on  Feb.  3d,  the  Queen  approved  of 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  favcur  of  this 
Charter,  so  that  many  hindrances  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  liable  have  been  removed. 


We  have  often  been  asked  by  correspondents,  of 
late,  about  the  economy  of  i-eeding  cattle,  sHEE^, 
AND  pigs,  on  steamed  or  boiled,  instead  of  on  raw 
food.  The  only  experiments  on  this  subject  with 
the  results  of  which  we  are  acquiiinted,  are  those  re- 
ported in  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Transactions.  Premiums  were 
offered  by  that  Society  in  1833  for  the  best  reports 
of  such  experiments— the  one  on  the  feeding  of  cattle 
on  raw  and  prepared  food,  and  the  other  on  the 
feeding  oCpigs.  They  were  awarded  respectively  to 
Mr.  Walker,  Ferry  gate,  Haddington,  and  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  of  Balmuto ;  and  to  the  results  obtained  by 
these  gentlemen  we  now  take  the  opportunity  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  om'  readers. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  amount  of 
the  expense  connected  with  the  two  modes  of  feed- 
ing; the  following  is  Mr.  Walker's  statement  on  this 
subject : — 

COST  OF  THE  KEEP  OF  CATTLE  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Three  heifers  on  steamed  food  cwt.  qrs.  lbs.       Value. 

Consumed  01  Swedish  Turnips     37     0     16    £0  12     4* 
„             Potatoes  ...       3     3       0        048 
„            Beans       ...       0     2       7        030 
„  Salt 0     0     Of 

Estimate  for  coal  and  extra  labour   ...        020 


Cost  of  one  week  of  3  heifers,  or  7s.  Hd.  each 

per  week '    £1     2 

Three  heifers  on  raw  food  consumetl,  of — 
ctvt.  qrs.lbs.  Value. 
Swedish  Turnips  25  1  14  ^£0  8  6^ 
Potatoes  ...  3  3  0  048 
Beans  ...  0  2  7  030 
Salt 0    0    Oi 


li 


Cost  per  week  of  3  heifers  on 
raw  food,  or  5s.  5c?.  each 
per  week 

Additioual  cost  of  3  heifeis 
on  steamed  food     .     .     . 


0  16     3 


0  16     3 


£0     5  lOJ 


This  additional  expense  of  the  cattle  on 
steamed  food  is  made  up  of  the  items  of  coal,  labour, 
and  cost  of  food  ;  for  30  per  cent,  more  Swedes  zvere 
eaten  hi/  the  Cattle  on  steamed  food  than  by  those  which 
ate  them  raw  !  Of  course,  in  order  to  insure  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  experiment,  every  care  was 
taken  before  it  was   commenced  to   part   the  sis 


heifers  into  two  equal  lots,  so  that  no  exception  on 
that  ground  can  be  taken  to  this  singular  result ;  and 
the  probability  that  it  is  uniformly  the  consequence 
of  this  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
count ;\Ir.  Walker  gives  of  his  other  lots  of  cattle. 
Two  oxen  on  steamed  food —     cwt.  qrs. lbs.        Value. 
Consumed  of  Swedish  Turnips     23     2     0  £'0     7   10 
Potatoes    ...       330       048 
,,  Beans  ....       027       030 

,,  Salt 0     0     01 

Estimate  for  coal  and  extra  labour     ...       0     1     G 


Cost  per  week  of  2  oxen,  or  Ss.  6|A  each 

per  week       .     .     • 0  17     OJ 

Two  oxen  on  raw  food  consumed  of — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs.       Value. 
Swedish  Turnips     17     2     0     £0     5  10 
Potatoes    ...       3     3     0        048 
Beans  ....       027         030 
Salt 0     0     OJ- 


Cost  per  week  at  6s.  9W.  each      0  13     6J       0  13     GJ- 


A.dditional    cost   per   week  of  2  oxen   on 
steamed  food £0     3      6 


The  Swedish  Turnips  are  valued  in  the  above  at 
id.,  and  the  Potatoes  at  Is.  2d._  per  cwt.,  and  the 
Beans  at  3*.  per  bushel. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  summary  of  expenses 
during  the  continuance  of  the  experiment — 12  weeks 
and  5  days  ; — 
Three  heifers  on  steamed  food  at  1/.  2s.  \^d. 

per  week £14     1     3J 

,,  onrawfoodatl6s.  3rf.  perweek  10     6     71 


Additional  cost  of  3  heifers  on  steamed  food     3  14     8|- 


Twooxeiionsteamedfood  atl7s.0irf.  perweek  10  16 
„         on  raw  food  at  13s.  6i-j.  per  week     8  12 


Additional  cost  of  2  oxen  on  steamed  food    .£2    4     6 


Now  for  the  results  of  these  experiments : — It 
must  be  premised  that  the  mode  in  which  the  value 
of  the  beasts  when  put  up  to  feed  was  ascertained, 
was  by  putting  a  certain  price  (5s.  6rf.)  per  stone  on 
the  carcase  in  its  then  condition,  and  estimating  its 
weight  at  a  certain  fraction  (t.t^)  of  the  live  weight 
of  the  animal. 

Thus,  the  value  of  the  3  heifers  on  steamed  food — 
When  first  put  up  to  feed  was    .     .     .     .£34  17     S-^- 
Add  cost  of  keep  as  above    .     .     ...     14     1     S-J 


Total  cost 48  19  0 

Their  value  when  killed — 

152  stone  of  beef  at  6s.  6(/.  was     ...  49  8  0 

Resulting  in  a  loss  on  the  lot  of  .  £0  9  0 


The  value  of  the  3  heifers  on  raw  food- 
When  first  put  up  to  feed  was 
Add  cost  of  keep  as  above    .     .     . 


34  19     3i 
10     6     7| 


Total  cost 45     5  lO-J 

Their  value  when  killed — 

150  stones  3  lbs.  of  beef  at  6s.  fid.  was  .     48  16     4A 


Resulting  in  d.  profit  on  the  lot  of  £3  10     6 


This  experiment  indicates  the  non-economy  of 
feeding  cattle  with  steamed  food,  and  its  results  are 
corroborated  by  those  of  the  next. 

Only  one  of  each  of  the  lots  of  o.ven  put  up  to  feed 
had  been  slaughtered  when  the  report  of  these  expe- 
riments was  drawn  up,  but,  doubling  the  items  of 
its  expenses  and  returns,  we  obtain  the  following 
account : — 
The  value  of  two"oxen  on  steamed  food  when 

put  up  to  feed,  was £26     8     0 

Add  cost  of  keep,  as  above 10  16     8 


37     4     8 
Their  value  when  killed,  113  stone  8  lbs.  of 

beef  at  6s.  6rf.,  was 36  17     3 


Loss  on  the  lot 


.£0     7    5 


The  value  of  two  oxen  on  raw  food  when  put 

up  to  feed,  was 28     5     8 

Add  cost  of  keep,  as  above 8  12     2 


36  17  10 
Their  value  when  killed,  116  stones  12  lbs. 

of  beef  at  6s.  6A,  was 37  19     6 


Gain  on  the  lot £11 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in-  calculating  the  above 
statement  of  profit  and  loss,  the  value  of  the  beef 
when  fat  is  put  at  6s.  flrf.  per  stone ;  while,  before 
being  put  up  to  fat,  it  was  estimated  at  5s.  6rf.  only 
per  stone,  the  reporter  believing  himself  to  be  justi- 
fied in  calculating  upon  this  difference  in  the  quaUty 
of  the  meat  at  those  periods. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments,  reports  are  given 


in'  the  work  we  have  jalluded  to,  of  others  by  other 
observers,  the  general  result  of  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  one  of  them : — "  It  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  preparation  to  feed  cattle  on 
boUed  or  steamed  food,  as,  though  there  is  a  saving  in 
food  (?)  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
labour." 

In  accordance,  however,  with  general  experience, 
this  result  does  not  take  place  in  the  feeding  of 
swine  ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  Mr.  Boswell's  experiments  on  this  subject. 
He  says  that  the  increase  in  the  live  weight  of  five 
pigs  fed  on  steamed  food  during  the  continuance  of 
the  trial  was  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  7lbs.,  and  the  expense  of 
their  keep  6/.  19s.  id.  ;  while  the  increase  in  the  live 
weight  of  the  five  on  raw  food  during  the  same 
period  was  only  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.,  and  the  expense 
of  their  keep  51.  8s.  Gd. — a  result  which  is  suflScicntly 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  feeding  with 
steamed  food,  in  the  case  of  swine.  An  attentive 
perusal  of  these  reports  in  the  luth  vol.  of  the 
Highland  Society's  Transactions,  will  suggest  many 
other  points  of  interest  for  consideration,  on  which, 
however,  we  have  not  at  present  space  to  enter. 


Owing  to  the  unexpected,  but,  as  it  appears, 
unavoidable  length  of  time  required  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  necessary  engravings,  we  are  unable 
this  week  to  continue  the  report  of  Experiments  on 
Draught  in  Ploijghing  ;  but  we  shall  resume  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 


ON  FIXING  BLOWING  SANDS. 

I  OBSERVE  \a  jour  last  No.  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  a  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Practicability 
of  Fixing  Blowing  Sands  on  the  Sea  Coast,  by  planting 
Grasses  and  Trees  upon  them.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
try  experiments  of  this  kind  upon  a  tract  of  blowing 
sand  of  between  500  and  600  acres,  on  the  sea  coast, 
upon  my  property  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  Ireland,  and 
with  great  success  ;  and  if  you  should  wish  for  any  de- 
tailed information  on  the  subject,  you  would  obtain  it  by 
addressing  my  local  managing  agent,  Mr.  Lynch,  Run- 
dale  Cottage,  Cliffony,  Sligo. 

I  found  a  small  quantity  of  Bent  growing  upon  the 
sands  ;  and  by  transplanting  annually,  for  many  years 
past,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  younger  plants,  I  have 
covered  with  a  close  coating  of  Bent  the  whole  surface  of 
the  formerly  blowing,  but  now  fixed  and  stationary  sand; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  Bent  affords  shelter  and  food 
for  young  cattle,  while  Trefoil  begins  to  grow  sponta- 
neously on  the  sand  between  the  tussocks  of  the  Bent. 
I  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  year  sown  seeds  of  the 
Pinus  maritima,  from  Bordeaux,  among  the  Bent  on 
some  portion  of  the  sand,  and  the  young  plants 
are  growing  well,  though  hitherto  they  have  been 
more  occupied  in  striking  their  roots  deep  into 
the  sand  than  in  throwing  shoots  upwards.  I  have 
also  tried  young  Oaks  iu  the  sand,  and  they  seem 
as  yet  to  thrive  in  it  even  better  than  the  Pine.  The 
sand  is  the  broken  down  rock  of  the  old  or  lower  sand- 
stone formation.  —  Palmerston,  Carlton  Terrace  f 
Feb.  17. 

P.S. — The  spot  on  which  these  experiments  have  been 
tried,  is  a  tract  of  sand  extending  from  the  neck  of  the 
Promontory  of  MuUaghmore  southward,  to  the  entrance 
of  Wilk  Harbour. 

[We  shall  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  kind  permission  to  address  his  agent  on  this 
subject ;  and  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
information  we  may  obtain  from  him.] 


ON  DIBBLING  SEED. 

If  the  statements  respecting  the  usual  modes  of  com- 
mitting seed  to  the  earth  (published  in  your  Paper  of  the 
25th  January)  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  comes  next 
in  order  to  inquire  how  the  disadvantages  attending  those 
common  acts  of  husbandry  are  to  be  removed. 

The  sum  of  our  argument  was,  that  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  sowing  or  drilling  corn  the  plants  are  far  too  nume- 
rous, and  that  no  more  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  than  it  is  able  to  bring  to  perfection.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  this  end  may  be  sought.  The 
first  is — the  crop  may  he  left  to  thin  itself,  and  this  is  cer.. 
tainly  the  most  common  way  of  treating  it.  A  large 
quantity  of  seed  is  sown,  and  upon  thin  poor  soils  or 
light  blowing  sands  the  roots  are  bared  by  the  wind,  wet, 
and  frost,  and  parched  by  the  sun,  and  the  plants  perish 
by  hundreds.  On  richer  soils,  the  plants  so  crowd  each 
other  that  they  soon  get  so  lodged  that  part  only  rise 
again,  or  some  get  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  thus  entirely 
starve  and  smother  the  underlings.  In  this  manner  then, 
the  extra  seed  is  disposed  of,  for  if  full  four  bushels  to  the 
acre  be  drilled  according  to  Mr.  Cokes's  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  all  the  plants  could 
subsist  upon  the  ground. 

The  second  rray  in  which  this  thinning  may  be  effected 
is  by  the  hoe.  When  the  farmer  sows  Turnips  broad- 
cast or  otherwise,  he  sends  a  hoe  among  the  young 
plants  to  thin  them  out  to  proper  distances ;  an  opera- 
tion which,  though  of  an  unpromising«appearance  to  an 
unprofessional  eye,  proves  in  the  sequel  to  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  soundest  experience.  Now,  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  under  the  prevailing  methods  of  seed- 
ing, nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  practised  among 
Wheat,   Barley,  and  Oats ;  for  if  it  was  practised,  the 
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hoWng  would  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  an  un-  i 
necessary  expense,  since  it  would  be  an  outlay  which  the 
orop  would  pay  for.    It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  hate  , 
been  commonly  done. 

The  third  way  of  regulating  the  proper  number 
of  plants  iSj  to  sow  only  so  many  seeds  as  are  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  greatest  crop  the  land  can  bear, 
taking  carefully  into  consideration  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  white  corn  to  multiply  their  spikes  according  to  the 
encouragement  which  they  receive  from  the  soil. 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  in  all  thesa  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding the  land  and  the  elements  are  constituted  ^in  a 
great  measure),  the  judges  of  what  the  future  crop  ought 
to  be.  In  the  first  method  they  either  throw  out  the 
supernumerary  plants  or  s'int  them;  in  the  two  last  me- 
thods they  increase  a  small  number  of  plants  to  as  many 
ears  as  can  be  borne  upon  the  space.  We  leave  it  to 
every  practical  man  to  say  which  mode  of  judgment  he 
would  wish  to  be  exercised  on  his  own  farm.  If  agiten 
space  of  ground  is  to  produce  him  a  ton  of  Sivedes,  does 
he  think  a  ton  of  bulbs,  each  about  as  large  as  a  cricket- 
ball,  is  as  good  as  a  ton  of  from  8  to  12  lbs.  each  ?  If  a 
given  quantity  of  food  is  to  produce  for  him  120  scores 
of  beef,  does  he  think  that  weight  contained  in  seven 
half-meated  Scots  is  as  profitable  as  the  same  weight  con- 
tained in  five  others  well  made  up  ?  Surely,  in  these 
cases  he  knows  that  the  same  quantity  of  nutriment  ju- 
diciously applied  will  lead  to  gain,  while  an  injudicious 
application  of  it  may  entail  even  loss  ;  and  why  should 
these  principles  have  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 
in  these  points  and  have  never  yet  been  applied  to  Wheat 
crops  ? 

It  must  be  allowed,  then,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
crop  by  starving  is  a  sigu  of  bad  husbandry.  There  is 
every  probability  against  the  thinning  taking  place  regu- 
larly ;  therefore  the  crop  will  generally  be  either  a 
patchy  one,  or  will  consist  of  a  great  many  stinted 
instead  of  a  due  proportion  of  well-fed  ears.  But  there 
are  three  disadvantages  also  attending  the  hoeing  system : 
much  seed  is  wasted  ;  the  plants  to  be  cut  up  rob  the 
soil  of  that  which  ought  to  be  economised  to  nourish  the 
permanent  crop ;  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  capable  of 
setting  out  the  plants  to  the  proper  distances  before  the 
supernumeraries  begin  to  do  damage. 

It  becomes  very  worihy  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
turist, therefore,  to  inquire  how  he  can  carry  the  third 
method  of  regulating  the  plants  into  efifect ;  so  that  he 
may,  at  the  same  time,  save  his  seed,  allow  each  seed 
sown  sufficient  and  only  sufficient  space,  and  place  each 
plant  so  regularly  that  the  operation  of  hoeing  may  be 
performed  without  risk  from  the  incapacity  or  ignorance 
of  the  labourer.  Dibbling  seems  to  offer  these  advan- 
tages.  U.   TF.  {To  be  continued  nej^t  weelt.) 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  GUANO. 

I  CANNOT  let  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  in  a 
late  Number  of  the  Gazette  pass,  without  making  a  few 
obervations  upon  them,  particularly  as  he  has  drawn  his 
conclusions  contrary  to  the  experience  of  agriculturists, 
and  as  the  calculations  from  which  he  founds  his  argu- 
ments are,  1  believe,  by  no  means  accurate.  Mr.  Davis 
states  that  4  cwt.  of  guano  contain  only  40  lb.  of  ash, 
30  lb.  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  carbonate  of  lime, 
silex,  alumina,  and  other  mineral  and  metallic  matter 
which  abound  in  most  soils  ;  and  that  this  40  lb.  cannot 
supply  608  lb.  of  ash  taken  by  a  crop  of  corn,  together 
with  4000  lb.  or  SOOO  lb.  of  organic  matter  ;  and  that  a 
dressing  of  dung  contains  7001b.  or  800  lb.  of  ash.  Having 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  analyses  of  guano, 
such  as  are  imported  into  London,  I  can  state  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  its  composition  is  as  follows  :  — 
Water  .  .  Peruvian.  l:itol5  Ichaboe.  25  to  30 
Organic  matter  .        .    ,        50—60        .        .         25 — 30 

containing  12  tolo  parts  of  ammoDla.  5  to  9  pts.  of  am. 
Phosphate  of  lime  .        .        .        15  —  25         .        .        25  —  30 

Fixed  Salts  8  —  10 

Dung  coDtains  in  a  Ton. 

Water 1568 

Organic  matter 567 

CoDtaining  or  ammonia  13 

Salts  coctair.ing  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime     .        92 
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The  great  difBculty  of  getting  a  fair  sample  of  dung, 
makes  the  analysis  of  it  rather  doubtful — the  water  here 
is  estima'ed  at  70  per  cent. ;  on  referring  to  the  average 
of  a  number  of  analyses  by  Boussingault,  I  find  that  he 
makes  79  per  cent,  as  the  quantity  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  dung  decreases  when  the  straw  is  in 
very  large  proportion,  compared  with  the  excrement  of 
the  cattle  ;  but  for  the  same  reason  also  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  phosphates  in  the  dry  manure  decreases, 
which  renders  the  quantity  of  these  two  ingredients 
about  equal  in  the  dry  dung.  Considering  15  tons  of 
dung  per  acre  an  average  dressing,  and  i  cwt.  of  guano, 
they  will  each  contain 

Gutina.  lb.  Dung.  lb, 

Phospha'e  of  lime  .    .     .     112    Phosphate  of  lime      .     .       100 

Ammonia         5-1     Ammooia iqs 

Organic  matter  .     .    .    .     171    Organic  matter      .    '.    ,'    8505 
Potash,  soda   .     .     .     •     .       30     Potash,  soda,  and  silica      1338 

On  comparing  the  guano  with  the  dung  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  about  equal  in  both, 
the  ammonia  in  the  dung  is  about  4  times  greater,  while 
in  organic  matter  and  alkalies,  such  as  po'ash,  soda, 
silica,  the  quantity  contained  in  guano  may  be  left  out 
of  the  calculation.  How  is  it,  then,  that  guano  and 
other  Eubslances  are  capable  of  being  substituted  with 
equal  efficiency  for  20  or  30  times  the  weight  of  dry 
dung  I  It  is  this  : — that  some  plants  are  capable  of  de- 
living  the  whole  of  their  organic  matter  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, when  supplied  with  phosphate  of  lime,  while 
others  require  in  addition  to  this  an  ammoniacal  sub- 


stance. Guano  may  be  therefore  considered  the  type  of 
a  perfect  manure,  and  while  it  remains  at  its  present 
price  it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  are  reducing  their 
stock  wheu  the  loss  arising  from  fatting  cattle  is  consi- 
dered, oilcake  being  10/.  lOi.  per  ton,  and  beef  6(/.  perlh. 
It  will  be  now  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  land  is 
capable  of  being  kept  in  an  average  state  of  fertility  by 
the  application  of  inorganic  matter  and  ammonia,  allow- 
ing the  atmosphere  and  soil  to  supply  the  great  bulk  of 
vegetable  and  mineral  matter.  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land a  dressing  of  bone-dust,  which  consists  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  a  highly  azotised  substance,  when  placed 
upon  a  meadow  causes  it  to  yield  an  increased  quantity 
of  hay  for  many  years.  I  find  that  I  can  mow  a  crop  of 
hay  weighing  1.^  tons  per  acre  annually  from  a  field  which 
will  produce  half-a-'.on  without  manure,  either  by  the 
use  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  J  and  this  has  been  continued  for  8  years  with- 
out decrease  of  produce.  In  practice  the  price  of  these 
substances  should  regulate  the  choice;  the  low  price  of 
guano  at  present  makes  it  preferable ;  were  guano  to 
advance  to  15s.  per  est.  sulphate  of  ammonia  would 
compete  with  it  successfully. 

The  two  great  writers  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Liebig  and  Boussingault,  have  adopted  different  views 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  various  elements  of 
manure,  the  former  placing  the  whole  of  the  value  on  the 
inorganic  portion,  the  latter  on  the  azotised  portion. 
The  truth,  I  believe,  lies  between  the  two.  Some  expe- 
riments, which  I  hope  soon  to  place  before  the  public, 
prove  that  upon  an  exhausted  soil  it  is  possible  to  grow 
Turnips  in  large  quantities  with  manure  consisting  only 
of  mineral  matter,  but  when  Wheat  is  tried  with  the 
same  manure  the  produce  is  very  small,  and  the  addition 
of  an  ammoniacal  salt  causes  a  very  marked  increase.  In 
growing  a  crop  of  Turnips  with  inorganic  matter  only, 
the  quantity  required  to  produce  a  given  weight  of  or- 
ganic matter  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  substance 
containing  ammonia,  and  it  maybe  reduced  again  by  the 
employment  of  a  substance  containing  ammonia  and 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  If  this  is  strictly  correct 
it  would  appear  that  plants  consume  or  return  to  the 
soil  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  condensing 
their  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  air  j  that  when 
ammonia  is  added,  less  phosphate  is  required  ;  and  when 
a  substance  containing  all  the  elements  of  vegetation  is 
employed,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  phosphate  is 
required. — J.  B.  Lawes. 


ON  LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  York  Courant,  are  extracted  from 
an  Essay,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Bedale. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Grasses  of  the  land  is  of  great 
national  importance,  and  this  counlry  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  growth. 

This  department  of  agriculture  is  now  receiving  that 
attention  its  magnitude  well  merits  ;  and  however  simple 
the  converting  an  arable  into  a  Grass  field  may  appear 
to  some  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  different  in  detail,  and 
requires  particular  attention  to  arrive  at  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  viz.,  a  good  sward  in  the  shortest  spsce  of 
time.  The  task  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  method, 
and  failure  or  imj-erfect  success  is  solely  attributable  to 
an  improper  mixture  of  Grass  seeds,  usually  consisting 
of  but  three  or  four  sorts  (perhaps  procured  from  the 
hay-loft),  without  considering  whether  they  would  suit 
the  land,  or  that  weeds  might  be  sown,  which  afterwards 
would  cost  much  time  and  expense  to  eradicate.  If 
the  meadow  was  even  known  to  contain  many  of  the 
best  Grasses,  they  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  at  the  same 
time,  some  being  ready  to  gather  in  June,  while  many 
are  not  ripe  until  August;  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
the  Grass  is  cut,  only  two  or  thrfe  sorts  are  in  perfec- 
tion, the  remainder  having  fallen,  or  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  vegetate  when  sown. 

The  absurd  practice  of  laying  land  away  with  the 
common  Rye-grass,  Rib-grass  or  Lanceleaved-plantain, 
and  Red  and  White  Clover,  I  am  glad  to  observe  is  in 
its  last  stage  of  existence  ;  admitting  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  latter,  I  cannot  recommend  the  former.  The 
common  Rye-grass  frequently  proves  to  be  Couch,  and 
Rib-grass  contains  at  least  oiie-half  less  nutriment  than 
most  of  our  natural  Grasses,  and  requires  twice  the  room 
to  grow  in  ;  it  is  surprising  that  this  should  ever  be 
sown  when  others  can  be  had  that  will  produce  nearly 
three  times  the  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  same  space 
of  ground.  Red  Clover  ought  never,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  sown  in  the  best  mixtures  for  permanent  pasture, 
although  in  its  proper  place  as  a  perennial,  its  growth  is  so 
rapid  that  it  overtops  and  destroys  all  the  fine  and  small 
Grasses.  Condemning  this  plant  here,  I  do  not  deny 
the  great  benefit  the  tillage  system  of  this  country  hiis 
derived  from  it,  and  when  cultivated  (as  it  generally  is) 
as  a  biennial,  it  is  certainly  most  invaluable.  In  fields 
thus  laid  away,  it  is  not  unusual  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  to  find  little  remaining  but  the  White  Clover, 
consequently  the  land  must  be  comparatively  of  small 
value,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  operations  of  Nature 
proceed  to  reproduce  those  species  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  which  is  a  wot  k' of  considerable  time.  These 
two  methods  selilora  fail  to  cause  disappointment. 

In  preparing  land  which  is  intended  to  be  converted 
to  permanent  Grass,  it  should  be  performed  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  when  we  consider  that  crops  will  have 
to  be  produced  for  many  years  without  the  necessary 
cultivation  required  annually  in  the  routine  of  tillage. 
Clays  should  have  a  thorough  summer  and  winter  fallow 
in  order  to  destroy  all  perennial  weeds,  especially  Couch-, 
grass  and  Crowfoot,  and  be  reduced  to  a  good  s'.ate  of 


pulverisation  ;  land  which  is  much  exhausted  by  long 
continuance  under  the  plough  will  certainly  require  this, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  iu  a  course  of  three 
years'  cropping  there  is  abstracted  from  one  acre  about 
OCOlbs.  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  which  consist  of 
alkali,  silica,  lime,  and  chlorine,  and  are  returned  by 
fallowing  and  manure.  The  manure  should  be  applied 
before  the  last  time  of  pl'>ughing  or  laying  up  of  the 
lands;  this  being  judiciously  performed  in  dry  weather, 
may  remain  until  the  spring,  when  the  most  obstinate 
soils  will  give  a  fine  surface,  which  will  require  one  har- 
rowing before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Loaois  and  light 
soils  will  invariably  produce  Turuips,  and  when  the 
ground  can  be  well  and  sufficiently  cleaned,  it  is  certai  oly 
desirable  to  obtain  and  consume  a  crop  of  those  valuable 
bulbs  with  sheep;  the  dressi'g  for  them,  with  good 
manure,  should  1)3  ample,  and  I  recommend  lime  as  well, 
if  the  land  has  not  previously  been  accustomed  to  it. 
The  Turnips  should  all  be  consumed  by  the  1st  of 
March,  and  the  fisld  should  be  at  least  twice  ploughed, 
well  drag-harrowed,  and  pulverised,  before  it  is  so^n  ; 
the  lands  may  be  from  3  to  6  yards  broad,  and  6 
to  9  inches  high  in  the  centre  (according  to  circum- 
stances), neatly  levelled,  and  the  furrows  merely  sufficient 
to  take  oft'  a  superabundance  of  water.  Very  dry  gra- 
velly soils  should  be  laid  flat. 

Every  person  contemplating  converting  their  fields  to 
permanent  pasture    and    meadow,    should   collect   such  ■ 
Grasses,  from  the  turf  near  the  hedges  and  the  ground  J 
immediately  adjoining,   as  appear  to   thrive  the  best;"' 
from  these,  witli  a  description  of  the  land,  an  intelligent 
seedsman  should  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  sorts  most 
likely  to  succeed.  It  is  much  easier  to  supply  Grasses  to 
suit  the  soil,  than  soil  to  suit  the  Grasses. 

The  composition  of  all  plants,  of  the  same  species  ;• 
being  nearly  ihe  same,  although  grown  on  land  very  dif-  f 
ferent  in  quality,  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  after  having  de- 
voted much  a'tention  to  this  subject  for  some  time, 
to  supply  a  mixture  of  from  15  to  20  of  the  best 
natural  Grasses,  including  all  the  most  valuable  species 
found  in  the  rich  grazing  fields  in  this  neighbourhood, 
adhering  as  much  as  is  consistent  to  those  which  are  in- 
digenous to  the  land  to  which  they  are  to  be  supplied. 

If  we  closely  examine  our  best  fields  we  find  a  great 
variety  in  a  small  space,  and  rarely  two  alike  growing 
together,  but  regularly  intermixed,  and  so  closely  matted 
as  to  appear  to  subsist  upon  each  other;  considering  this, 
then,  the  law  of  Nature,  we  oughtnot  to  be  surprised  when  • 
we  hear  of  failures  from  those  who  have  attempted  to 
form  a  permanent  sward  with  a  few  sorts  of  Grass-seeds - 
not  unfrequently  totally  unsuitiug  ;  much  labour  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  soil  to  a  proper  state  to  receive  them,  , 
and  however  naturally  good  it  may  be,  the  sorts  of 
Grasses  on  which  depends  the  quality  of  the  field  is  the 
most  important  consideration  ;  and  it  is  certainly  dear- . 
bought  economy  to  make  the  expense  of  proper  seeds  an 
objecN  Every  respectable  seed-merchant  should  supply 
from  15  to  20  species  and  varieties,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  which  equally  iu  excessive  dry  and 
wet  seasons  wiir  produce  a  constant  supply  by  their 
natural  growth  at  dilTerei.t  periods  of  the  year ;  these 
should  be  so  mixed  that  if  possible  not  two  plants  of  the 
same  sort  should  grow  up  together,  and  the  skilful  sower 
will  observe  great  regularity  in  the  delivery  of  the  seeds 
on  the  ground,  choosing  a  calm  morning  for  the  opera- 
tion, as  not  an  inch  of  ground  should  be  missed,  bearing 
in  mind  that  poor  bad  land  will  require  the  greatest 
quantity,  more  especially  if  the  surface  is  rather  rouah. 
March  and  August  may  be  considered  the  best  months 
for  sowing,  and  if  the  land  is  in  proper  order,  and  autumn  ' 
preferred,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  with  a  little  Wheaf,'i 
Rye,  or  Rape,  which  will  shelter  the  young  plants,  and' 
may  be  eaten  off  with  sheep.  This  will  scarcely  refer  to 
the  strong  and  poor  clays,  which  will  require  the  whole 
of  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  to  form  a  fine  sur- 
face ;  there  also,  land  prepared  with  Turnips  should 
have  a  light  crop  of  Barley  or  Oats  sown  with  the  G^ass-  ' 
seeds,  preferring  the  former,  the  time  of  sowing  beingri 
regulated  by  the  weather  in  March.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  whether  land  should  belaidaway 
with  or  without  a  crop  of  corn,  and  some  writers  on  agri- 
culture condemn  the  former  as  injurious.  I  certainly  am 
of  opinion  that  a  thin  crop  of  Barley,  producing  between 
two  and  three  quarters  per  acre,  is  not  injurious  ;  the 
seedling  Grasses  are  well  sheltered  from  all  the  variations 
of  temperature  to  which  thig  climate  is  so  liable,  and  are 
more  certain  to  vegetate  at  the  proper  season,  thereby 
obtaining  the  great  desideratum — a  thick  crop  of  seedling 
plants — the  foundation  of  our  future  success.  Although 
they  do  not  grow  so  strong  in  Barley  as  they  might  if 
sown  withour,  there  are  many  more  plants  and  much  more 
regular  ;  the  stubbls  is  of  great  service  in  winter,  to  pro- 
tect the  young  plants  from  frost,  and  the  straw  as  well 
as  the  corn  being  converted  into  manure,  must  be 
returned  to  the  field.  In  all  districts  where  manure  is 
scarce  this  method  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 
Rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  is  requisite  in  April,  to 
break  down  the  stubble  and  sadden  the  land,  and  should 
it  be  required  for  depasturing,  no  other  stock  but  sheep 
and  calves  should  be  admitted,  and  those  not  until  the 
first  week  in  June,  or  when  the  Grass  has  made  suf- 
ficient growth. 

Good  pastures  have  and  may  be  obtained  in  fine 
seasons,  dispensing  with  the  corn  crop;  when  this 
method  is  adopted,  and  the  seedling  plants  appear  thin 
on  the  ground,  the  meadow  must  be  allowed  to  get  fully 
ripe  before  it  is  cut,  that  all  the  seeds  mayTje  scattered 
on  the  ground;  and  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  a  light 
dressing  of  fresh  soil  or  manure  compost  should  be  ap- 
plied, followed  by  the  roller  and  bush-harrow. 
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In  both  oases  the  after  Grass  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,and  I  would  recommend,  where  practicable, 
to  trample  it  into  the  ground  with  all  the  sheep  and 
youug  cattle  that  could  be  collected  together,  instead  of 
eating  it  off,  as  the  best  manure  that  can  be  applied  is 
the  same  species  in  a  decomposed  ttate.  Whether  de- 
pastured or  mown  thefiist  summer,  or  sown  away  with  or 
without  a  crop,  a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure  is 
essentially  necessary  the  following  winter. 

The  after  treatment  as  to  mowing  or  pasturing  will  be 
of  little  consequence,  but  we  should  always  bear  in  mind 
the  grand  principle  of  farming,  which  consists  in  re- 
storing to  the  soil  what  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotment  Syskm. — Mr.  Cowper's  Bill. — I  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  "J.  D.'s"  communication  (ste 
page  818i  18-14)  were  it  not  that  people  are  very  apt,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking  and 
inquiring,  to  take  for  granted  the  assertions  of  others, 
and  the  more  broud  and  confident  the  assertion,  the  less 
do  they  inquire  into  the  soundness  of  it ;  and  as  it  is,  I 
presume,  probable  that  Parliament  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  a  few  observations  on  its  detail,  which  (being  entirely 
opposed  to  its  principle)  I  did  not  then  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  upon  ;  and  thus  your  readers  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  whether  my  observations  or  "J.  D.'s"  are  most 
deserving  the  designation  of  "ill-natured  ones."  After 
seven  clwuses,  merely  formal,  we  come  to  the  one  of 
which  "J.  D."  piesumes  me  to  have  been  ignorant,  and 
which  contains  the  power  he  refers  to,  enabling  field- 
garden  wardens  to  take  land  belonging  to  the  parish,  the 
churchwardens,  &c.,  the  surplus  rent  of  which,  and,  as 
there  is  no  restriction  in  it,  of  any  other  land  they  may 
hire,  is  by  the  subsequent  clause  to  be  paid  over  in  aid 
of  the  poor-rates.  Now  this  clause  is  the  one,  to  the 
principle  of  which  as  the  foundation  of  the  other,  I  con- 
sider an  insuperable  objection  exists,  though  1  thought  it 
sufficieDt  before  to  allude  to  the  effect  produced,  without 
adverting  to  the  cause.  "J.  D."  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
vision asks,  "to  whom  I  would  have  the  surplus  rents 
paid  .' "  I  imagine  every  one  knows  that  if  not 
universally,  at  least  in  99  cases  out  of  every  100, 
land  belonging  to  the  parish,  the  churchwardens, 
or  the  poor,  has  its  peculiar  appropriation,  such 
as  fuel,  clothing,  or  other  assistance  for  the  poor,  or  the 
repairs  of  the  church.  One  important  matter,  therefore, 
for  which  "  J.  D."  supposes  I  am  to  give  the  Bill  credit 
is  that  of  taking  away  tbe  rent  of  such  land  from  its  proper 
appropriation,  and  giving  it  in  aid  of  the  rales — no  mean 
aid  certainly,  if  8  acres  of  land,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
"  James  Dean,"  can  be  made  to  produce  SSI.  per  annum  ! 
There  are  six  clauses  constituting  and  regulating  the 
new  Society  of  Field-Garden  Wardens,  the  chief  burthen 
of  procuring  whose  appointment  is  laid  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate clergyman,  who,  at  last,  is  to  find  himself  fifth 
man,  with  mo  wardens  elected  by  the  rate-payers  above 
10/.  per  annum,  and  two  elected  by  the  rate-payers  under 
10/. — that  is  to  say,  the  hirers  of  the  gardens  themselves  ; 
which  two  last  persons,  if  they  should  ever  get  elected 
at  all  (seeing  that  persons  of  that  class  are  not  often  able 
to  give  up  their  time  to  attend  parish-meetings),  will,  in 
all  probability,  not  be  able  to  read  or  write,  and  therefore 
can  give  but  little  assistance,  and  the  other  two  being 
most  likely  farmers  who  have  other  avocations,  the 
whole  of  the  labour  of  account-keeping,  receiving  the 
rents,  making  the  payments,  and  passing  the  accounts 
(according  to  another  clause),  will  devolve  upon  the 
clergyman,  who,  in  most  cases — and  certainly  in  those 
parishes  to  which  this  system,  if  of  any  use  at  all,  is  best 
adapted — has  quite  enough  to  do  without  it ;  a  more 
complicated,  and  I  must  say,  as  regards  the  clergyman, 
a  more  unsatisfactory  piece  of  machinery  could  not  have 
been  devised.  Then,  there  is  that  important  provision, 
in  "  J.  D.'s"  estimation,  and  for  which  he  says  I  ought 
to  have  given  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill  credit,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  possession  of  the  land  by  summary  process,  when 
held  over  after  notice.  Now,  I  really  cannot  enter  into 
the  particular  merit  of  this  clause,  as  I  believe  the 
power  already  exists  independent  of  Mr.  Cowper's 
BiU.  In  a  subsequent  Number  of  the  Chronicle,  1  ob- 
served that  "J.  D."  gives  a  statement  of  his  agreement, 
for  the  breach  of  which  he  states  that  he  proceeds  against 
the  tenants  under  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,  which  he  has 
generally  found  successful,  except  in  the  cases  of  his 
unfortunate  eighty-eight  8/.  per  acre  men.  I  presume  he 
intends  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  not  a  single  clause  in 
which  gives  any  such  power  as  he  imputes  to  it — of  reco- 
vering possession ;  but  there  is  an  Act  already  existing 
(1  &  2  Victoria,  c.  74)  under  the  provisions  of  which 
persons  occupying  al  a  rental  not  exceeding  201.  per 
annum,  who  do  not  give  up  possession  on  receiving  due 
notice,  may  be  ejected  after  summary  process  before  the 
magistrates,  in  the  short  space  of  21  days.  The  clause 
in  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill,  having  the  same  object,  seems  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  former 
enactment,  and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  very 
high  value.  The  9th  clause  seems  to  intimate  that  every 
person  in  a  parish,  holding  a  tenement  rated  under  10/. 
per  annum,  may  become  the  occupier  of  a  field-garden. 
I  cannot  think  that  such  indiscriminate  lettings  of  field- 
gardens  would  be  attended  with  desirable  results,  as 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  well  managed  they  are 
valuable  assistances  to  the  poor,  there  is  as  little  doubt 
they  are  open  to  serious  objections,  which,  if  not  care- 
fully guarded  against,  will  ultimately  cause  the  downfal 
of  the  system.  There  are  other  points  in  the  Bill  open 
to  objection,  but  observation  upon  all  would  spin  out  my 
ommunicatioa  to  an  unreasonable  length.     I  will,  there- 


fore, conclude  it  by  reiterating  my  firm  conviction — a  con- 
viction strengthened  by  everything  I  read  and  see  on  the 
subject,  that  this  is  not  a  fit  object  for  legislation — that 
Mr.  Cowper's  Bill  is  not  one  which  ought  to  pass — and 
that  the  less  land-surveyors  (officially)  and  Societies  hate 
to  do  with  the  matter,  the  better  for  the  system. — E.  J.  II. 
["  E.  J.  H."  will  surely  agree  with  us,  that  the  liberties 
we  have  taken  with  his  MS.  have  rendered  his  con- 
demnation of  tlils  Bill  not  only  more  dignified,  but  more 
forcible.  The  object  and  only  uppureitt  motive  of  all  contro- 
versy in  these  pages  shall  be  to  elicit  truth,  in  the  shape 
of  either  principle  or  expediency  ;  and  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  more  of  it  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
"J.  D.'s"  communication  than  was  right,  we  announce 
our  resolution  for  the  future  to  permit  the  publication 
of  no  personality  or  imputation  of  unworthy  motive. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  have  not  room  for  matters  which, 
at  the  most,  can  interest  only  two,  and  perhaps  only  one 
of  our  readers.  One  word  more  :  —  before  tbe  rental 
of  Mr.  Dean's  allotment  is  to  be  pronounced  too  high, 
we  must  know  the  value  of  land  of  that  quality  in  his 
neighbourhood.] 

Subsoil  Ploughing,  ^c.—\a  reply  to  Mr.  "  W.  C. 
Spooner's"  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
subsoil  a  very  retentive  clay  with  a  good  deal  of  sand  on 
the  top  soil,  my  answer  must  be  the  same  as  "Punch's" 
to  persons  about  to  marry,  DonU.  Last  year  I  tried  the 
experiment  on  just  such  a  description  of  clay,  furrow- 
drained  ;  it  was  a  miserable  failure,  and  a  warning  to  my 
neighbours.  [Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances ?]  In  answer  to  his  other  question,  I  should 
certainly  say  that  it  is  profitable  at  all  times  to  give  feed- 
ing tegs  a  little  corn  with  Swedes  or  Turnips,  especially 
in  tt  season  like  the  present,  when  both  are  so  scarce,  and 
hay  and  Clover  so  valuable.  Beans  and  Peas  are  con- 
sidered better  than  Oats  or  Barley,  but  the  same  must  be 
split  before  given  to  the  sheep.  About  half  a  pint  per 
day  to  each,  split,  is  sufficient,  mixed  with  a  little  cut 
chaff.  I  am  now  feeding  my  draught  ewes  with  cut 
Swedes  and  split  Beans,  and  very  much  recommend  the 
plan,  having  tried  it  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  very 
great  success.  A  little  corn  warms  the  sheep,  firms  the 
meat,  and  enriches  the  land  on  which  it  is  consuoied. — 
H.,  Vale  of  Evesham. 

Mercurial  Ointment. — I  saw  in  your  Paper  of  the 
25th  ult.  a  recommendation  to  one  of  your  agricultural 
correspondents,  relating  to  the  use  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment  for  the  eradication  of  lice  from  cattle.  I  do 
not  deny  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  intelligent 
operator  the  mercurial  ointment  is  a  valuable  remedial 
agent  for  the  above  purpose,  but  if  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  and  careless  cowherd,  or  farm  servant,  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  one ;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  prac- 
tice I  have  seen  very  dangerous  symptoms  of  salivation 
brought  on  by  its  careless  and  immoderate  use.  Of  late 
I  have  been  called  upon  professionally  to  attend  upon 
many  very  bad  cases  of  vermin  on  the  skin  of  cattle, 
and  I  have  invariably  found  the  following  ointment  or 
liniment  to  be  effectual  in  their  destruction,  without  the 
dangerous  results  that  are  sometimes  seen  from  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointment.  Take  of  the  prepared  fat  of 
geese,  4  oz.  ;  train  oil,  4  oz.  ;  sulphur  vivum,  2oz.  ;  mix 
well.  The  affected  animal  must  be  taken  into  the  house, 
if  out,  be  well  cleaned  with  a  strong  brush,  and  a  little 
of  the  ointment  applied,  and  well  rubbed  in  wherever  the 
lice  can  be  found  on  the  skin  ;  cleanliness  must  .be 
rigorously  attended  to,  along  w  th  good  keep  and  pure 
water.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  following  decoction 
of  Tobacco  : — Take  of  fine-cut  Tobacco,  8  ounces  ; 
boiling  water,  8  quarts.  Let  the  decoction  stand  until 
cold  ;  then  strain  for  use.  I  will  relate  a  case  in  point, 
to  show  my  mode  of  using  it.  About  two  months  ago  I 
was  professionally  called  upon  to  attend  a  young  heifer, 
the  property  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  dairy-farming 
firms  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester.  She  was  of  the 
improved  short-horn  breed,  about  two  years  old,  in  calf, 
and  very  fat.  She  always  had  been  in  a  good  and  well- 
sheltered  pasture,  and  I  could  not  discover  by  what 
means  she  had  caught  the  infection.  Upon  examination 
of  the  beast,  I  found  her  to  be  literally  swarming  with 
lice,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Pediculus  capitis,  but,  not 
being  a  professed  naturalist,  I  cannot  say  if  I  am  right. 
The  above  was  the  worst  case  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of,  for  these  plaguing  parasites  kept  the  poor,  ill- 
fated  beast  in  continual  torment,  and,  as  Mr.  Youatthas 
it,  appeared  to  be  actually  devouring  her  before  her  time. 
I  ordered  the  beast  to  be  brought  out  of  the  field,  and 
placed  in  a  comfortable  and  clean  loose  box.  She  was 
then  well  brushed  all  over  with  a  whalebone  brush,  after 
which  she  was  sponged  lightly  over  with  the  before-men- 
tioned Tobacco-water ;  plenty  of  clean  straw  was  then 
thrown  under  her,  she  was  supplied  with  food,  and  left 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  there  were  myriads  of  dead 
lice  lying  on  the  hide  of  the  beast- — indeed,  the  hair  was 
completely  covered  with  them.  I  ordered  the  brush  to 
be  applied  again ,  and  to  be  lightly  sponged  over  as  before, 
and  in  about  two  days  after  she  was  completely  cleared 
of  them,  and  is  now  as  clean  as  ever.  In  using  the 
decoction  of  Tobacco  great  care  is  requisite  ;  for,  like 
the  mercurial  ointment,  I  have  seen  often  evil  con- 
sequences to  be  the  result  of  its  immoderate  use,  and  it 
ought  never  to  be  used,  unless  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  owner.  Proper 
care  is  requisite  in  keeping  the  beast  well  sheltered 
and  clean,  after  using  it,  and  being  supplied  with  good 
food,  pure  water,  ifcc.  But,  as  an  innocent  remedial 
agent  for  the  destruction  of  these  parasitical  animalculos, 
an  agent  that  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  commonest  and 
most  ignorant  farm  servant  or  labourer,  and  one  that  I  never 
knew  to  fail  if  properly  applied,  I  would  recommend  the 


use  of  the   first-named  remedy. — James  H.  Shenlon, 
V.S.,  Pendleton. 

Mangold  IViirzel  and  Salt. — My  crop  of  Mangold 
Wmzel,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  was  magnificent;  more 
especially  on  two-thirds  of  the  field  which  adjoined  a 
small  coppice-wood  ;  which,  having  been  cut  during  the 
previous  winter,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  all  the  weeds  that 
had  been  kept  under  during  the  previous  ten  years.  And 
this  part  of  the  field  was,  consequently,  covered  with 
common  Groundsel,  which,  during  the  wet  spring  and 
fine  summer,  sprang  up  and  flourished  surpassiogly 
thick,  covering  every  space  between  the  drills.  I  ordered 
my  old  friend  and  assistant,  common  salt,  to  be  strewed 
over  the  Groundsel  and  between  the  drills,  following  the 
hoes,  which  were  at  work  upon  this  weed.  The  re- 
sult was,  their  total  destruction.  The  quantity  of  salt 
applied  was  much  more  than  X  intended,  and  I  appre- 
hended injury  to  the  Wurzel ;  they  were,  however,  far 
advanced  in  size.  But  so  far  from  suffering,  they  in- 
creased immensely.  The  crop — upwards  of  100  tons. 
[How  did  you  ascertain  this.']  The  field  is  IJ  of  an 
acre.  Wheat  followed — an  excellent  crop.  Then  Tur- 
nips after  a  ploughing;  which  are,  at  this  moment, 
flourishing — for  sheep  by  and  bye.  From  the  moment 
the  Turnips  came  up  the  part  of  the  field  salted,  has 
been  most  conspicuously  superior  to  that  not  salted  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley. —  fVaterhouse,  near  Both. 

Pickling  of  Meat. — Professor  Refiensque  denounces 
the  use  of  saltpetre  in  brine,  intended  for  the'preserva- 
tion  of  flesh  to  be  kept  for  food.  That  part  of  the  salt- 
petre which  is  absorbed  by  the  meat,  he  says,  is'  nitric 
acid  or  aquafortis — a  deadly  poison.  Animal  flesh,  pre- 
vious lo  the  addition  of  pickle,  consists  of  gelatinous 
and  fibrous  substances,  the  former  only  possessing  a 
nutritious  virtue  ;  this  gelatine  is  destroyed  by  the  che- 
mical action  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  and,  as  the  Professor 
remarks,  the  meat  becomes  as  different  a  substance  from 
what  it  should  be,  as  leather  is  from  the  raw  hide  before 
it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  tanning.  He  ascribed 
to  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  chemical  change  all  '.he 
diseases  which  are  common  to  mariners  and  others  who 
subsist  principally  upon  salted  meat,  such  as  scurvy,  sore 
gums,  decayed  teeth,  ulcers,  &c.,  and  advises  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  saltpetre  in  the  making  of 
pickle  for  beef.'pork,  &c.,  the  best  substitute  for  which  is, 
he  says,  sugar,  a  small  quantity'rendering  the  meat 
sweeter,  more  wholesome,  and  equally  as  durable. — Bath, 

To  kill  Lice  in  Cattle. — Your  correspondent  is  quite 
wrong  in  deprecating  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  for 
lice  in  sheep  (it  is  the  improper  dressing) ;  three  pounds 
to  the  score  is  quite  sufficient.  A  person  unaccustomed 
to  dressing  would  use  three  times  that  quantity.  One 
ounce  of  Cocculus  Indicus  (well  ground)  to  one  pint  of 
whale  oil,  will  kill  lice  on  all  descriptions  of  cattle  with- 
out a  second  application,  if  properly  dressed,  and  no 
danger. — J.  O.,  Mansfield. 

Cottage  Accommodation. —  The  communications  of 
"Tenant  Farmer,"  might  be  usefully  supplemented  by 
a  few  references  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  plans, 
i.e.  what  is  very  much  wanted,  a  reference  to  the  best 
account  of  labourers'  cottages,  and  to  working  plans  for 
building  them.  "Loudon's  Encyclop."  and  "Nichol- 
son," are  altogether  insufiScient.  The  writer  is  anxious 
to  erect  cottages  with  a  regard  to  economy  ;  these  being 
the  worst  paying  property  if  let  at  a  rent  suitable  to 
the  labourers  means,  they  do  not  afford  a  margin  for 
casualties.  Country  bricklayers  and  carpenters  are  quite 
incompetent,  and  what  is  wanted  is  some  book  which 
might  be  put  into  their  hands  to  work  from,  with  plans,  '■ 
SiC,  and,  in  short,  serving  as  a  surveyor  or  architect  in  a  t 
larger  matter,  and  which  would  preserve  the  owner  from  ' 
being  wholly  at  the  workman's  mercy.  [Reference  to 
publishers  and  prices  are  advertisements.  Y'our  book- 
seller will  easily  obtain  the  "  Labourers'  Friend  "  for 
you :  it  is  a  cheap  monthly  periodical.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  work  by  Smith  of  Deanston  than  his 
tract  on  Drainage.  A  good  deal  of  information  on 
cottage  architecture  will  be  found  in  Professor  Low's 
new  work  on  Linded  Property.] 

Allotment  System  —  Duhe  of  Bedford. — Will  you 
oblige  me  by  giving  roe  the  address  of  your  corres- 
pondent, "John  Crew?"  my  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  a  communication  on  Cottage  Allotments  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  Ist  Feb.,  wherein  "  J.  C." 
makes  the  following  statement : — "  But  I  find  at  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  and  other  land  proprie- 
tor's, the  land  which  is  let  to  the  labourer  is  charged 
from  SOs.  to  60s.  per  acre,  which,  when  held  by  the 
farmer,  was  but  20s.  to  30i.  per  acre,"  Y'our  corres- 
pondent's statement  as  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incor- 
rect.  For  your  information,  and  that  of  your  readers, 
I  beg  briefly  to  state  that  in  the  years  1831-32,  upwards 
of  800  field  gardens  on  his  Grace's  estate  were  let  to  the 
labourers  in  various  parishes  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  the  invariable  rule  in  fixing  the  rent  was  to  put  it 
at  the  net  sum  per  acre,  which  the  farmer  previously 
paid.  The  amount  of  tithes,  composition,  and  parochial 
rates  (which  likewise  had  been  paid  by  the  farmer)  were 
added,  in  order  to  save  the  collectors  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting such  small  sums  from  the  occupiers  ;  and  those 
parochial  chat'ges  have  since  been  paid  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  gross  rents  paid  by  the  labourers  run  from  20s. 
to  40s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. — 
Thomas  Bennett,  Woburn.  [We  have  not  Mr.  Crew's 
addresi.  We  always  give  the  utmost  publicity  that  we 
can  to  the  authorship  of  all  communications  which  are 
sent  to  us.] 

Dairy  Management.  —  "  A  Flintshire  Dairymap," 
amongst  other  questions  of  much  importance  to  dairy- 
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men,  which,  1  doubt  not,  wUl  be  readily  aoswered  by  a 
more  practical  man  than  myself,  asks  how  far  the  systrm 
of  house-feeding  is  applicable  to  dairy  management,  par- 
ticularly the  manufacture  of  cheese  ?  I  would  refer  your 
correspondent  to  Professor  Playfair's  lecture  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  "  Transactions," 
where  he  will  find  that  whilst  house-feeding  of  cows  is 
admirably  suited  for  promoting  a  great  increase  of 
butter,  if  the  animals  are  properly  fed,  Grass  feeding,  or 
out-of-door  feeding,  is  essentially  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  And  this  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  difference  iin  treatment — that  a  generous  diet,  and 
warmth  and  quiet  are  promotive  of  the  oily  substance  of 
the  milk,  from  which  butter  is  made  ;  but  that  exercise, 
and  less  rich  nourishment,  produce  that  peculiar  sub- 
stance in  milk  called  casein,  from  which  cheese  is  pro- 
cured. In  fact,  it  appears  that,  without  exercise,  very 
little  casein  is  obtained  from  the  cow,  and  that  the  waste 
of  the  tissues  which  exercise  promotes,  increases  indi- 
rectly the  amount  of  casein  in  the  milk.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the  cheese  farmers 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  feeding  the  cows  more  fre- 
quently with  leguminous  food,  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  casein  than  other  vegetable  food,  and 
giving  them  regular  exercise,  as  your  correspondent  sug- 
gests, the  advantages  of  hon-e-feeding,  which  are  in 
many  ways  of  essential  benefit,  cannot  be  practised  by 
the  dairyman  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  eco- 
nomy of  food,  the  collection  of  manure  both  solid  and 
fluid,  the  general  comfort  of  the  animals,  the  increased 
number  of  cows  which  can  be  fed  on  the  same  land, 
the  facility  of  milking,  &c.,  all  combine  to  render  the 
house-feeding  of  cows  most  desirable ;  and  I  hope  some 
experiments  will  be  made  with  this  object  in  view.  As 
exercise  increases  the  casein  in  milk,  a  cow-house  could 
be  so  constructed  that  there  should  be  a  circular  covered 
walk,  where  the  animals  could  be  daily  exercised ;  or 
could  they  not  be  trained  to  the  yoke,  and  accustomeJ  to 
draw  light  weights  ?  (the  manure,  for  instance,  out  of  the 
yard).  Of  course,  great  care  would  be  required  that 
they  should  not  sirain  themselves,  but  merely  exercise 
their  muscles.  1  have  seen  in  Flanders  the  ploughing 
of  land  by  cows,  but  I  should  consider  this  much  harder 
labour  than  is  proper. — An  Old  SubiCriber. 

Mole-phugh. — In  page  30  it  is  stateJ  tbnt  the  mole- 
plough  is  much  used  in  Gloucestershire.  There  is  ens 
now  working  upon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Garstang,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if,  in  the  tunnels 
made  by  them,  pipe-tiles  were  inserted,  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  could  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  by  passing  a 
rope  or  chain,  &c.  through  the  pipe  tiles,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  cords  are  made  to  pass  through  therods  of  a  chimney- 
sweeping  machine  ;  so  that  the  tiles  being  so  secured 
together  in  lengths  of  30  or  40  yards,  and  one  end  being 
hooked  to  the  end  of  the  mole  of  the  plough,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  sketch,  it  would  then  draw  them  iu  at 
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the  same  time  as  it  forms  the  tunnels ;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  the  rope,  5:c.  at 
A  and  B  ;  the  pipes  then  being  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  tunnel,  and  another  set  being  prepared,  the  plough 
would  then  proceed  as  before.  By  so  doing  the  drains 
might  be  made  to  any  length,  by  merely  making  so 
many  openings  as  shown  by  A  and  B  at  each  length,  and 
which  can  easily  be  made  up  good  again :  and  I  think 
there  is  another  improvement,  if,  where  those  drains  are 
to  be  made  with  the  common  plough,  a  furrow  was 
taken  out  before  the  mole-plough  was  used,  to  give  a 
greater  depth  to  the  drain,  as  shown  by  the  sketch  ;  the 
dark  shade  representing  the  furrow  taken  out  to 
give  a  fall  for  the  water  in  the  drain,  and  the  said  furrow 
would  easily  be  replaced ;  the  tunnels  may  be  made  to 
Buit  any  sized  pipe-tiles,  by  having  different  sized  moles 
to  the  plough  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Skilling  well  observes  in 
page  44,  that  he  would  give  the  man  the  most  credit 
who  could  say  that  he  had  dried  the  greatest  number  of 
acres  for  the  smallest  sum  per  acre,  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  plan  than  by  the  mole-plough,  for  draining  with, 
I  have  not  yet  seen  published. — M.  Saul. 

^octettes. 
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Report  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  cultivation  of  17 
acres  of  common  land  in  the  township  of  Trevorucha,  in 
the  parish  of  Llangollen,  county  of  Denbigh,  in  the  year 
1844.  About  9  acres  of  the  above  land  is  of  a  black 
turfy  nature,  and  the  other  8  acres  gravelly  ;  the  surface 
being  nearly  covered  with  tumblers  of  stones,  several 
hundred  loads  of  which  having  been  removed  some  dis- 
tance off,  and  a  large  portion  thereof  having  been  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  spot,  which  still  remain  to  be  cleared 

off.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenses  : 

60  days*  work  in  raisiog  the  stones  ready  for  carriage,  £   «.  d. 

at  Is.  Srf.  per  day 6    0    0 

25  days  for  a  team  of  2  horses  in  clearing  tlie  stones, 

at  7».  per  day 8  15    0 

17  acres  of  push.ploutjhing  and  burning,  at  20s.  .  17    0    0 

63  loads  of  lime,  at  is.  17    0    0 

Carriage  of  68  loads  of  lime,  at  3s.  .        .        .        .  10    4    0 

Ploughing,  17  acres,  at  10* 8  10    0 

Harrowing,  do.  at  2s.  1  14    0 

Rolling,  do.  at  Is.  0  17    0 

Seed,  68  bushels  of  Oats,  at  3s.  3d II     1     0 

Rental,  17  acres,  at  2s.  1  14    0 

Total  sei\  15    0 

Produce  of  17  acres,  340  bushels,  at  3s,        ,       .       .  si    0    0 

aeao  15    0 
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i\ly  tenant  adds  : — '*  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  lime  per 
load,  I  beg  to  state,  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  our  own  lime,  otherwise  it  would  have  amounted 
to  a  considerably  larger  sum. — Wm.  Ormsby  Goiie." 

FoRK-HcsBANDRy. — Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  of  Witham, 
in  Essex,  favoured  the  Council  with  the  following  com- 
munication, in  reference  to  the  employment  of  agricul- 
tural digging-forks  : — "  Witham,  Dec.  12,  1844.  My 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  agricultural  forks,  which  are 
very  much  used  here,  leads  me  to  believe  that,  if  the 
application  of  this  implement  was  more  generally  known, 
it  would  become  extensively  and  profitably  applied  to 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  substitution  of 
horse-labour  for  that  of  man,  it  is  of  no  common  im- 
portance. 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Wymond- 
ham,  for  its  introduction  here;  and  last  year,  as  well  as 
this,  50  or  60  of  our  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  work, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  for  the  major  part  un- 
employed. The  fork  I  send  you  is  intended  for  the  first 
operation  upon  the  soil  :  for  subsequent  forking,  and  for 
seeding  the  land,  they  may  be  made  lighter  and  shorter, 
and  used  with  a  proi^ortionate  diminution  of  expense. 
We  use  it  in  two  ways,  thinking  it  necessary  to  preserve 
the  cultivated  soil  uppermost.  Take  a  Wheat  stubble 
for  example  :  the  plough  opens  the  furrow,  and  the 
forker  follows ;  and  when  he  has  forked  up  the  subsoil 
(turning  it  over  as  in  spade  work),  the  plough  succeeds, 
and  covers  it  over — succeeded  as  begun  by  the  forker. 
The  depth  we  require  under  the  furrow-slice  is  from  10 
to  12  inches.  About  16  men  are  required  to  keep  a 
plough  in  constant  use ;  and  they  will  fork  an  acre  per 
diem,  if  it  be  a  tolerably  free  soil.  We  give  the  men 
from  2^d.  to  3rf.  per  rod  for  this  work.  I  have  this  year 
practised  another  plan,  which  I  very  much  prefer,  as  any 
number  of  men  may  be  kept  at  work  without  any  incon- 
venience as  to  the  plough.  Take  the  example  of  my  field 
Wheat  stubble,  5  acres.  I  had  the  land  ploughed  toler- 
ably deep  into  ridges  (two  furrow-slices  meeting  each 
other),  about  24  inches  wide.  I  set  four  men  to  work 
in  this  field,  to  fork  the  furrow  opened  by  the  plough, 
and  then  the  plough  followed,  splitting  the  ridge,  which 
left  the  remaining  portion  ready  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  I  had  not  quite  finished  this  field,  when  the  frost 
set  in,  and  suspended" the  work.  This  method  is  equally 
efiicient  with  the  former,  and  the  labour  is  easier  to  the 
workmen.  These  four  young  men  will  earn  12s.  per 
week,  at  2^d.  per  rod.  This  labour  is  severe,  and 
requires  strong  young  men.  It  may  be  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  open  the  soil  by  the  plough  ;  for  if  the  staple  be 
good,  to  the  depth  of  the  fork,  it  may  be  done  from  the 
surface  ;  at  all  events,  a  second  forking  will  require  no 
plough.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with 
the  theory  which  indicates  the  advantage  of  deepening 
soils,  nor  to  state  that  the  land  must  first  (where  re- 
quired) be  properly  under-drained,  as  these  matters 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  Our  experience  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  has  fully  tested  the  value 
of  the  process,  especially  upon  thin  soils,  resting 
upon  a  hard  gravel  pan ;  but  perhaps  not  more  so 
than  upon  one  of  good  deep  rich  staple,  although  they 
were  productive  before.  We  commonly  begin  this  cha- 
racter of  cultivation  for  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  other  root- 
crops.  In  the  late  dry  summer,  the  Carrot  and  Turnip 
crops  by  Mr.  Huiley  and  Sir.  Eeadel  of  this  place  were 
doubly  remunerative  for  the  extra  expense.  To  return 
to  the  5  acres  of  my  own.  The  method  of  farming  which 
I  intend  to  follow  is — to  harrow  down  the  ridges,  use  the 
cultivator  to  move  the  soil,  and  in  no  way  again  to  use 
the  plough  except  to  form  ridges  and  cover  in  manure  for 
Mangold  Wurzel,  S^-edes,  or  Potatoes,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  root-crop  will  be  followed  by  Wheat.  For 
Wheat  I  shall  probably  not  plough  the  land  at  all.  Our 
smiths  make  these  forks  for  is.  6d.  to  5s.  each  ;  and  they 
may  be  made  by  any  workman  having  a  specimen  before 
him.  Should,  however,  any  doubt  occur,  I  shall  readily 
attend  to  the  inquiries  of  any  of  our  Members  who  may 
wish  to  apply  to  me  on  the  subject. — Henky  Dixon." 

PJr.  Westbrook  Baker,  of  Cottesmore,  Rutland- 
shire, also  presented  a  fork  to  the  Society,  along  with 
the  following  communication  :  —  "  Cottesmore,  ni;ar 
Oakham,  Feb.  10,  1845.  In  many  districts  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  has  difficulty  in  finding  employment; 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  many  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  that  object  can  be  accom- 
plished; and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases  digging, 
wilh  a  proper  tool,  can  be  brought  into  use  so  as  to 
afford  profitable  employment.  The  fork  sent  to  the  So- 
ciety has  been  approved  for  this  purpose  ;  and  I  subjoin 
the  terms  of  a  premium  offered  in  the  bill  of  our  Cottes- 
more Ploughing  Meeting ;  namely,  '  A  premium  of  5 
sovereigns  will  be  given  for  themost  approved  statement 
on  the  comparative  merits  between  ploughing  and  digging. 
Experiments  to  extend  over  not  less  than  4  acres  of 
land  ;  2  acres  to  be  dug  and  2  ploughed  :  competitors 
being  expected  to  state  full  particulars  as  to  their  mode 
and  cost  of  management  throughout,  together  with  the 
nature,  quantity,  and  relative  value  of  their  crops,  and 
the  description  of  soil.'  —  Richard  Westbrook 
Baker." 

Mr.  Dixon's  fork  was  found  to  weigh  8  lbs.  2oz.,  and 
Mr.  Baker's  9  lbs.  Mr.  Parkes,  the  consulting  Engi- 
neer to  the  Society,  favoured  the  Council  with  the 
following  observations  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  sub-pulveriser  as  an  implement  of  tillage.  Mr. 
Parkes  concurred  wilh  several  of  the  members  present  in 
their  opinion  that  the  forks  exhibited  were  very  heavy, 
and  would  require  very  strong  men  to  use  them.  He 
observed,  however,  that  the  operation  described  was  one 
tliat  demanded  the  use  of  a  strong  tool.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  cost  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dixon, 


was  fully  double  that  effected  by  the  sub-pulveriser  of 
Mr.  Read,  of  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  to  which  a 
prize  had  been  awarded  at  the  Southampton  meeting,  a 
decision  in  favour  of  that  effective  implement  which  had 
been  amply  confirmed  and  justified  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience. From  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  heard 
from  farmers  who  had  used  it,  he  considered  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  this  implement  to  be  fully  equal  to 
forking.  It  was,  he  observed,  so  handy  and  manageable 
as  scarcely  to  require  holding  or  guiding  ;  and  he  had 
recently  been  informed  by  a  farmer  that  he  had  found 
three  horses  drawing  in  line  quite  able  to  follow  the 
Kentish  turnwrest  plough  with  this  implement,  sub- 
working  each  furrow  6  to  8  inches  deep  (after  draining), 
and  completing  an  acre  per  diem.  The  same  party  had 
stated  to  him  that  far  more  harm  than  good  would  have 
been  done  to  his  land  (the  Wealden  clay)  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  six  horses  on  it  which  would  be  necessary  to 
drag  the  common  subsoil-plough.  Mr.  Read's  plough 
so  effectually  shivered  and  lightened  up  the  subsoil  as  to 
elevate  the  furrow-bottom  from  3  to  4  inches ;  so  that 
when  the  next  slice  of  8  inches  deep  was  laid  upon  it,  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Kentish  plough,  the  whole 
bed  lay  light  and  open  to  atmospheric  influence,  and 
without  the  impress  of  a  horse's  foot  upon  it ;  while 
another  gentleman  who  had  extensively  used  the  imple- 
ment in  a  compact  gravelly  subsoil,  using  four  horses  in 
line,  to  avoid  surface-poaching,  also  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  its  performance.  Mr.  Parkes  further 
stated  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  evil  arising  from  the 
treading  of  a  powerful  team  of  horses  in  subsoiling  clays, 
and  to  obtain  more  complete  pulverisation  than  is  effected 
by  the  common  subsoil-plough,  a  friend  of  his,  the 
manager  of  a  large  estate  in  Scotland,  near  Hamilton, 
informed  him  that  the  practice  was  iu  vogue  there  of 
digging  with  the  spade  10  inches  deep,  then  following 
with  forks  of  14  inches  length  of  tines.  The  top  soil 
was  kept  uppermost,  the  forks  merely  loosening  and 
breaking  up  the  subsoil.  The  cost  was  stated  to  be  il. 
per  Scotch,  or  ol.  6s.  8d.  per  statute  acre.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Dixon's  plan  of  forking  the  furrow  after  the 
plough  required  "  16  men  in  a  tolerably  free  soil  to  keep 
the  plough  going  and  do  an  acre  per  diem,"  the  cost  of 
which  was  at  least  32s.  per  acre.  This  plan  was  there- 
fore cheaper  than  the  foregoing,  but  not  nearly  so  cheap 
as  by  using  Mr.  Read's  implement,  which  enabled  the 
agriculturist  to  avail  himself  of  horses'  power,  and  with- 
out injury  from  their  tread  in  plastic  soils. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  confirmed  Mr.  Parkes's  statement 
of  the  easy  manageableness  of  Mr.  Read's  implement, 
from  his  own  use  of  it.  The  only  difficulty  he  had  found 
was  to  prevent  the  ploughman  from  weighing  on  the 
handles,  and  to  induce  him  to  leave  it  alone.  Being 
carried  on  four  wheels,  it  was  subject  to  very  trifling 
irregularity  of  action,  and  but  little  guidance  was  required. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  iu  order  to  use  the 
common  subsoil-plough  on  his  land,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  apply  a  pair  of  wheels  to  the  beam-end,  as  described 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  This  he  found  in  some 
measure  remedied  the  defects  of  that  imjplement,  and 
enabled  him  to  use  it. 

Drain  Level. — Mr.  S.  H.  C.  Payne,  of  Llanelly 
House,  Carmarthenshire,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a 
drawing  and  description  of  his  new  drain-level,  which 
escited  much  interest  among  the  members  present.  Mr. 
Parkes,  on  examining  the  sketch  and  ascertaining  the 
principles  on  which  Mr.  Payne  had  been  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  level,  thought  it  one  of  the  best  designed 
instruments  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  for  putting  into  a 
drainer'ahands;  he  attributed,  however,  but  little  practical 
value  to  such  instruments,  excepting  under  very  peculiar 
and  rarely-occurring  circumstances.  He  had  always  found 
that  a  good  workman,  with  a  good  eye  in  his  head,  [had 
no  need  of  a  level,  when  the  work  was  set  out  for  him. 

The  Council  ordered  thanks  for  the  various  communi- 
cations laid  before  them,  and  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
the  19th  instant. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  19th  of 
February  ;  present :  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  T.  Alcuck,  Esq.;  T. 
W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  E.  BuUer, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Calvert;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  H. 
Colman,  Esq.;  H.  Gihbs,  Esq.;  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Esq. ;  J  .  H.  Grieve,  Esq. ;  Col.  Hall ;  E.  Holland, 
Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  E.  Parkins,  Esq- ;  H.  Price, 
Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  T.  Tweed,  Esq. ;  and  G.  Wilbra- 
ham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  :  — 
Dickson,  Robert,  M.D.,  5,  Curzou. street,  London 
CottOD,  W.  A.,  Eilesinere,  Salop 

Piokard,  Thomas,  Dderw  House,  Rhayadu,  Radnorshire 
Croggon,  Thomas  J.,  2,  Ingram-coart,  Fenchurch-st., London 
Morris,  George  Byng,  Skitry  Park,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire 
Toswill,  James  H.,  Pitt,  Chudleigh,  Devon 
Moore,  Rev.  William,  Briinpsfield,  Cirencester,  Gloucester 
Lea,  John,  Ellesraere,  Salop 
Burnham,  William  Booth,  St.  Alban's,  Herts 
Beck,  Peter,  Shrewsbury 
Broadmead,  Nicholas,  Langport,  Somerset 
Wells,  Charles,  Ware,  Herts 
Bourne,  John,  Hard-street,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne 
Pulini,  Ilario  (Civil  Engineer  and  Director-General  of  Public 
Works  to  the  Republic  of  Chili),  39,  Brewer-street,  Golden- 
square,  London 

The  names  of  17  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Epidemic  among  Cattle. — The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond transmitted  to  the  Council  the  following  reply, 
received  by  his  Grace  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
reference  to  the  application  he  had  made,  as  President 
of  the  Society,  to  H.M.'s  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  at  their  last  monthly  meet- 
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ing  on  the  5th  of  February.  "Office  of  Comaiittee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade.  Whitehall,  14'h  Feb.,  1S45.— 
My  Lord  Duke — The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  have  had  under  their  consideration 
your  Grace's  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  requesting,  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that 
measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie  importation  of 
cattle  infected  with  a  certain  epidemic  disease  now  raging 
among  cattle  on  the  Continent ;  and  I  am  directed  to 
acqua  nt  you,  that  the  subject  on  which  your  Grace  has 
addressed  uiy  Lords,  is  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesy's  Government ;  and  that  my  Lords  will  com- 
municate to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  any  informa- 
tion wbich  may  reach  them  in  reply  to  the  instructions 
which  have  been  sent  to  Her  JIajesty's  Ministers  at 
several  Foreign  Courts. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord  Duke,  your  Grace's  obedient  Servant,  (Signed) 
John  Lefevre.  To  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K.G.,  &c." 

T£x.\N"  Grasses. — Mr.  J.  H.  Grieve  fayoared  the 
Council  with  the  following  commuuicution :  "  43, 
King's-road,  Feb.  IS,  1843. — Having  observed  in  the 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  at  its  last 
meeting,  a  notice  on  the  subject  of  the  Tussic  Grass,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  for  you  to  know, 
that  in  my  late  rambles  at  Texas  I  frequently  met  with 
a  species  of  Grass  strongly  resembling  the  specimens  of 
Tnssac  Grass  hid  before  the  Council  on  that  occasion. 
The  Grass  to  which  I  allude  seemed  to  confine  itself  to 
low  swampy  spots,  and  where  the  soil  was  evidently  ina- 
pregnated  with  salt.  Texas  contains  a  variety  of 
Grasses,  as  well  as  other  plants,  that  are,  I  believe, 
almost  unknown  to  the  wcrld  at  large  ;  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Grass  that  stands  highest  in  the  estimation 
of  the  natives,  and  which,  from  ray  own  experience,  I 
have  observed  to  be  most  palatable  to  the  different  ani- 
mals, at  the  same  time  evincing  the  most  nourishing 
qualities,  is  that  which  the  Mexicans  have  named  Mus- 
qnite  Grass.  There  are  said  to  be  three  descriptions  of 
Musquite  GrasS;  of  which  only  tivo  have  come  under  my 
notice  ;  the  one  is  of  a  diminutive  and  silky  nature,  and  i 
the  other  cf  a  more  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a 
coarse  growth.  The  conformation  of  the  seed  of  the 
first  description  offers  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  its  ever  becoming  a  cultivated  plant.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  cylinder,  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  yV?  of 
an  irchin  diameter,  firmly  adhering  to  an  awn  of  nearly 
the  same  thickness,  and  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  is 
furnished  at  the  end  with  three  collateral  awns  or 
branches.  This  appendage  being  of  a  tough  nature,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  •"" -tiy 
disentangling  and  distributing  so  light  a   -      .       r^    ^^_ 

cond  or  coarse  Grsss  bears  an '^       i„„„^„  ^i   „„„»„rr, 
..      .,  .  ../ac-shaped  seed,  contain- 

mg  a  considerable  vo^  t  e    •  „  ..„. i  ;.. 

,=    ,      .^,_. .  ,..,fn  of  fannaceoDS  matter,  and  k 

^  »o  unu^^^_^  with  a  spiral  awn,  of  a  thick  and  fragile 
•.■rare,  and  susceptible  of  being  detached  from  the  seed. 
This  Grass  grows  with  a  thick  sward,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  2  feet.  I  observed  some  German  emi- 
gran'.'s  cutting  it  for  bar,  which  was  of  an  excellent 
qufjity.  So  far  as  icy  observation  led  me  to  judge,  tho;s 
Grasses  are  confined  to  a  range  of  country  in  Western 
Texas,  bounded  on  the  e^st  by  the  Guadaloupe  river ; 
bnt  as  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
trict is  of  diluvialformatios,  it  may  beinferred  that  these 
Grasses  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  the  extensive  prairies  where  those  Grasses 
are  to  be  found,  they  almost  exclude  all  other  growth  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  wild  horses  that  range 
upon  them,  and  their  sleek  skins  and  fine  condition,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  pasture. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  even  the  deer  were  fatter, 
and  offered  a  richer  venison  than  those  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Texas.  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  if 
these  remarks  should  give  the  Council  satisfaction,  and 
I  shall  at  any  time  be  happy  to  afford  you  any  further 
information  that  may  be  in  my  power.  (Signed) 
J.  H.  Griete." 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  of  Mr.  Grieve  by  the 
Chairman,  after  the  reading  of  this  communication,  he 
stated,  that  the  temperature  of  Texas  ranged  in  winter 
iiom  33'  to  50°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  from 
75°  to  93°  ;  that  the  soils  of  that  country  on  which  the 
Grasses  referred  to,  where  found  most  luxuriant,  were 
either  a  good  black  alluvial  soil  termed  "  mulatto,"  or 
the  red-loam  ;  that  the  Grasses  preferred  low  grounds 
in  tracts  of  land  at  an  elevation  cf  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  that  a  sttoog  wind  blew  during 
the  whole  season  from  the  south-west,  across  the  countries 
to  which  he  had  alluded. 

The  Chairman  then  returned  to  Mr.  Grieve  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Council,  for  the  communications  with 
which  he  had  favoured  them,  and  for  his  kindness  in 
attending  the  meeting  of  that  day  personally,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  any  further  information  to  the 
members. 

Sea-mud.— Captain  F.  D.  Watkins,  late  of  the  Bom- 
bay Artillery,  having  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  sea-mud  as  a  fertiliser,  at  the 
Southampton  Meeting,  the  consideration  of  which  the 
pressure  of  business  at  that  period  occasioned  to  be 
postponed,  it  was  read  to  the  Council  at  the  present 
meeting.  "  37,  Maddox  Street,  July  25,  1844. — South- 
ampton is  partially  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
Itchen  and  Andur,  which  uniting  in  one  large  sheet  or 
expanse,  resembling  an  immense  inland  lake,  have  re- 
ceived from  the  neighbouring  town  the  name  of  the 
Southampton  Water.  At  high  tide,  the  eye  is  delighted  ' 
by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  scene :  I 
when  the  tide  is  low,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  beholds 
\nth  disgust  a  vast  sorface  of  dark,  filthy  mnd,  extend-  [ 


ing  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and  exceedingly  offen- 
sive to' the  sense  of  smelling,  as  the  weather  increases  in 
heat.     In   the   physical  world,  the    things  which  most 
offend  the  senses  are  frequently  the  most  beneficial  and 
necessary  for  the  use  of  man.     In  the  cultivation   of 
the  soil,  the  farmer  well  knows    that  the  more  offensive 
the  manure  which   he  puts  into  the  ground,   the   larger 
will  be  the  produce  of  his  crops.     The  sea-mud,  which 
the  tides  leave  daily  in  the  inlets  and  estuaries,  and  tide- 
rivers  of  our  sea-coast,  is  a  vast  deposit  of  native  manure, 
inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  containing  all  the  elements 
of  fertility,  ready  prepared  by  the  chemistry  of  Nature, 
in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  man  :  nothing  is 
required    but   mere   human    labour    to  render   the   gift 
available  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land — labourers,  spades, 
and  carts  will  do  the  rest.     Of  all  our  southern  counties 
Hampshire  has  been  the  most  favoured  in  the  abundance 
of  this  rich  tidal  deposit.    The  Southampton  Water  alone 
covers  an   area  of  nearly  20  square  miles,  and   running 
inland  in   the  direction  of   its  narrowest   part,   nearly 
divides  this  fine  county  into  two.     Its  fiat  shores  and 
numerous  wharfs  afford  unequalled  facility  for  carriage 
of  the  dry  mud  into  the  interior.     Within  a  few  miles  of 
Southampton,  v.q  find  the  whole  coast  intersected  by 
numerous  creeks  and   inlets,  communicating  with  the 
l^rge   harbours  of  Portsmouth  and   Emsworth,  each  of 
which  terminates  in  an  extensive  back-water,  well  fur- 
nished  with    jetties  and  landing-places,    to  which  the 
farmer  sends  his  produce  from   the  interior,   and  from 
which  he  receives  in   return  his  annual  supplies.     The 
adjacent  county  of  Sussex  has  an  extent  of  sea-coast  of 
ssventy   miles,    divided  into   four   parts    by   the    rivers 
Arun,  Addiir,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere,  wbich  run  through 
the  four  valleys  that  separate  the  chain  of  the   South- 
down Hills,  namely,  those  of  Arundel,  Shoreham,  Lewes, 
and  Seaford.     These  rivers  have  wide  estuaries,  abound- 
ing in  deposit  of  sea-mud,  are  navigable  for  many  miles, 
and  run  through  a  long  tract  of  alluvial  land,   extending 
the  entire  length  between  the  Souih  Downs  and  the  sea. 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  work   on  the   southern  counties, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  213),  estimated  the   extent  of  the  low  and 
rich  tract  of  land  on   the  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  between 
Emsworth  and   Brighton,   at  not  less  than   100  square 
miles.     If  we  add,   on  one   side,  the  much  wider  allu- 
vial district    extending    from   Emsworth    to   the   town 
of  Christchurch,   in  Hampshire,  and,    >;,   t|}~  Cpp^ilti 
direction,   the  low  land  between  Brighton   and  Seaford, 
we  may  calculate  t>;  area  at  another  100  square  miles. 
Hence  it  appeais,  that  in  this  long  extent  of  Eea-cor.st, 
'^I'.-een  Christchurch  and  Seaford,  there  is  a  vast  ar^;, 
of  200  square  miles  of  low  and  well-soiled  lan-l,  which, 
by  the  easy  and  convenient  water-carriag.".^  and  the  great 
facility  of  land-carriage,  may  be   p:,riched    and  perma- 
nently improved  by  the  applii^-^^aon  of  sea  sludge  used  as 
a  manure.     The  warpif  j  of  low,  fiat  lands,  which  can  be 
flooded  by  high  spring  tides,  is  a  description  of  improve- 
ment in  agricaiture  the  most  certain  and  valuable.      In 
carrjinj  out  this  process  on  a  large  scale,  the  county  of 
York  has  long  since  set  an  example  to  the  whole  king- 
dom.    For  many  miles  of  its  course  from  York  to  Hull, 
the  river  Ouse  on  one  side  presents  a  continued  line   of 
'embankment,  pierced  at  intervals  with  cuts  or  openings, 
closed  by  strong  flood-gates  set  in  masonry.     Th.'-ough 
these,   the   rising  tide   flows  over   the   flat   land  j    and 
having  left  its  deposit  of  mud,  the  water  flows  out  again, 
at  low-tide.     The  sea-coast  of  the  southern  counties,  in- 
dented  by   numerous   creeks   and    tide-ways,    presents 
facilities  for  warping  to   a   vast  exent.     At  Lewes,  in 
Sussex,  the  water  of  the  river  Ouse  has  been  long  used 
on  a  small  scale  to   flood  the  pastures  near  the  town. 
Being  nearer  to  the  chalk  hills  and  to  the  sea,  the  sludge 
of  this  river  is  richer  in  salt  and  lime — two  great  elements 
of  fertility — than   the  Yorkshire  Ouse.     The  late  pro- 
prietor of  Mailing  Deanery,  Lewes,  by  means  of  a  cut 
and  sluice  in  the  river  bank,  was  enabled  to  admit  the 
tide-water  into  a  reservoir  within  his  grounds.     The  mud 
deposited  by  the  retiring  water  was  then  collected  on  the 
sloping  sides  in  order  to  dry.     It  was  afterwards  chopped 
small  with  spades,  and  carefully  mixed  with  farm-yard 
dung.     The  dry  mud  cut  stiff  like  marl,  and  required  at 
least  a  year  before  it  had  become  thoroughly  rotted  in  the 
compost  :  it  was  then  put  upon  the  land.     The  follow- 
ing  is  a   statement   of  his   crops ; — 1.  Wheat   5  to  6 
quarters  the  acre;  2.  Barley,  6  to  7  quarters  the  acre, 
followed  by  a  heavy  green  crop.     The  soil,  a  good  loam 
upon  chalk.    The  number  of  cart-loads  of  dressing  per 
acre,  not   stated.     Every  farmer  who    is  within  5  or  6 
miles  of  &  tide-way  or  creek,  would  do  well  to  fetch  the 
dry  mud  in  carts  ;  he  would  find  in  its  use  a  powerful 
aid  to  his  manure,  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  his  soil. 
(Signed)     F.    D.    Watkins." — The    Council    ordered 
their  best  thanks  to  be  given  to  Captain  Watkins  for  this 
communication. 

Potato  Disease.  —  Mr.  CoLMiix,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  favoured 
the  Council  with  the  following  communication  he  had 
just  received  from  the  United  States  ; — "  Boston,  Feb.  1, 
1S45.  I  believe  1  wrote  to  you  that  I  had  been  making 
various  experiments  on  the  Potato  disease,  chiefly  under 
the  microscope  ;  and  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  Fungus,  resembling  smut  on  corn;  and  also 
that  lime,  common  salt,  and  various  other  salts  (as  arse- 
niate  of  soda,  &c.),  were  complete  remedies  ;  and;  that  I 
had  agitated  the  subject  here  in  various  ways.  This  has 
produced  much  evidence  confirming  my  conclusions ; 
such  as,  that  in  fields  where  Potatoes  were  planted  be- 
tween rows  of  Indian  corn  (a  common  practice  here), 
wherever  there  was  smut  on  the  corn,  there  the  Potatoes 
were  diseased  ;  but  in  contiguous  places,  with  the  same 
seed  Potato,  where  there  was  no  smut,  there  was  no  dis- 


ease. Instances  of  accidental  application  of  salt  for 
other  purposes  preventing  the  disease,  when  adjoining 
places  without  salt  had  it,  are  rather  numerous  ;  and  in 
one  case,  where  a  farmer  had  manured  half  his  field  witli 
a  compost  containing  much  sea-weed,  and  had  not 
enough  to  put  on  the  other  half,  using  therefore  other 
manure,  the  half  with  sea-weed  was  free  from  disease, 
while  the  othpr  half  had  it  badly.  (Signed)  J.  E.  Tes- 
cnEMACHER."  The  Council  returned  to  Mr.  Colman 
their  best  thanks  for  the  favour  of  this  communication. 
j  Italian-  Rye-Gbass.— Mr.  Rodwell,  of  Alderton 
Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  presented  to  the  Council 
a  specimen  of  the  growth  of  his  "  brown,"  or  dark- 
coloured  Italian  Rye-grass,  along  with  a  bag  containing 
I  10  lbs.  of  the  seed,  for  distribnSon  among  such  of  the 
members  present  as  felt  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
j  that  variety  of  the  Grass  in  question.  Mr.  Rodwell 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  statement  he 
had  communicated  in  the  Society's  Journal  (Vol.  t. 
page  284),  of  the  superiority  of  the  dark  over  the  light- 
coloured  variety  of  Italian  Rye-grass.  .  He  had  found, 
from  the  experience  of  every  successive  year,  not  only  the 
usefulness  and  productive  qualities  of  the  Italian  Rye- 
grass in  general,  beyond  those  of  any  other  Rye-grass 
with  which  he  had  been  able  to  compaie  it ;  but  that,  as 
a  preparation  for  Wheat  or  any  other  successive  crop, 
its  properties  were  not  liable  to  the  objections  that  had 
been  so  unjustly  made  against  it.  Hitherto,  Mr.  Rod- 
well  observed,  no  other  kind  of  Italian  Rye-grass  had 
been  considered  genuine,  but  that  wbich  in  its  growth 
was  pale-coloured,  upright  in  its  stem,  and  the  produce 
of  seeds  with  long  awns,  or  tails:  he  was,  however,  fur- 
nished with  indisputable  proofs  that  such  characteristics 
were  not  descriptive  of  the  best  kind  of  Italian  Rye- 
grass. He  had  foimd,  that  the  most  productive  and 
most  nutritive  plant  was  that  which  had  a  fibrous  root, 
producing  a  dark-coloured,  spreading  stem,  the  result  of 
seed  which  had  a  short  awn,  or  tail.  He  had  arrived  at 
that  conviction,  from  very  close  attention  to  the  growth 
and  application  of  the  Grass  in  question,  during  three 
years,  and  against  his  strong  predilections,  fostered  as 
they  had  been  by  the  public  taste,  in  favour  of  the  Ii?|it- 
coloured  and  long-awned  variety,  which  had  '.iaifor^ly 
been  considered  the  only  genuine  itOcK,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  markdabie  commodity  in  every 
oceii-market  in  England.  Hav;-g  observed  in  the  growth 
of  his  crop,  report;i  \^  the  Jo'urnal  for  1841  (Vol.  ii. 
page  214^^  some  plants  that  were,  as  he  supposed,  not 
S^^a'ine,  that  is,  not  of  the  pale  colour  or  producing  seed 
with  long  awns,  he  determined  upon  a  fresh  importation 
of  seed  direct  from  Italy,  and  from  this  he  had  been 
enabled  to  test  the  properties  of  the  two  varieties,  both 
of  which  he  had  since  cultivated  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention. He  was  fully  convinced,  from  every  compa- 
rison he  had  made,  not  only  of  the  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  different  fields,  but  of  both  kinds  in  the  same 
fields,  that  the  best  Grass,  namely,  that  which  is  the 
most  productive  and  the  most  nutritive  for  all  cattle,  is 
the  plant  which  spreads  upon  the  ground,  is  dark. 
coloured,  and  the  produce  of  seed  with  short  awn  or  tail : 
a  conclusion  confirmed  by  testing  the  two  varieties,  both 
in  weight  and  bulk,  and  finding  as  a  result,  that  the  dark- 
coloured  plants  from  the  seed  of  the  sbort-awned  Grass 
exceeded  in  both  those  points  the  pale-coloured  plants  by 
more  than  30  per  cent.  He  had  found,  that  whether 
intended  as  a  biennial  or  perennial  Grass,  the  dark- 
coloured  was  much  preferable  to  the  p-ile-roloured  va- 
riety— the  former  branching  and  becoming  thicker,  while 
the  latter  spindled  up  and  became  thinner  in  plant  every 
succeeding  year.  The  following  results  were  furnished 
to  Mr.  Rodwell  by  his  farm-bailiff.  He  selected  10 
plants  or  entire  roots  of  each  variety  in  each  of  two  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  obtained  by  weight  the  following  com- 
parison : — 

1st  field.  2d  field. 


Ten  plants  of  the  pale  Grass  (pulled  and  dirt 

beaten  out  of  roots) 

Ten  plants  of  the  brown  Grass,  (do.) 


Pale  Grass  (roots  cut  off  just  above  ground)  .0  10        11 
Brown  Grass  (do.) 0  14         17 


lbs.  oz. 

0  14 

1  4 


lbs.  oz. 

1  » 

2  0 


The  Bailiff  (Mr.  Sootchmer)  remarks:  "The  pale 
Grass  is  produced  by  the  seed  with  a  long  tail :  the  seed 
of  the  brown  Grass  has  but  a  very  short  tail,  and  is  much 
the  heaviest  seed.  J  did  for  some  time  advocate  the  pale 
Grass,  but  I  am  brought  by  experience  to  become  an 
advocate  for  the  brown,  which  everything  tells  me  is 
quite  superior.  First,  I  believe  that  1  peck  of  the  brown 
Grass,  sown  on  1  acre,  will  produce  a  bottom  equal  to 
3  pecks  of  the  pale  Grass  j  secondly,  in  point  of  quality 
the  cattle  will  soon  decide  that,  for  feed  what  kind  of 
cattle  you  choose  with  it,  they  will  very  carefully  select 
the  brown  from  the  pale,  whether  green  or  in  hay : 
if  in  hay,  the  pale  is  so  very  coarse,  that  they  will 
select  the  brown  from  it ;  and  if  fed  on  the  layer  green, 
the  pale  is  always  the  last  that  is  eaten  ;  thirdly — and 
what  I  think  is  of  great  importance — I  am  persuaded 
the  brown  is  the  best  preparation  for  Wheat,  on  account 
of  its  not  growing  in  such  large,  rough,  hollow  bunches. 
The  pale,  by  growing  all  in  bunches,  never  forms  on  the 
face  of  the  land  (what  we  call)  a  tough  flag  ;  while  the 
brown,  on  the  contrary,  by  spreading  on  the  surface, 
forms  a  face  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Grass  I  have 
ever  seen  :  and  I  quite  believe — in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure 
— that  sow  what  quantity  you  will  of  the  pale  Grass,  you 
cannot  get  a  good  bottom  without  some  of  the  brown 
with  it.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  our  layers  them- 
selves to  confirm  what  I  have  said  on  the  two  points, 
namely,  of  the  cattle  eating  them  where  we  have  fed,  and 
Ukewise  of  the  beautiful  bottom  which  the  brown  Grass 
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forms,  both  wliere  we  have  fed  and  where  we  have  not 
fed."— The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  re- 
turned to  Mr.  RodKcU  for  the  letter,  specimen,  and 
supply  with  which  he  bad  favoured  the  Society.  The 
Council  thtin  a:'j*-mrned  to  T\'edii£sday,  the  26. h  of"  Feb. 


An  Address  io  Landlords,  on    the   Advantages  to   he 
expected  from  the  general  establishment  of  a  Spade 
Tenantry  from  among   the   Labouring  Classes.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Rector  of   Hitcham, 
and  frofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    R.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 
We  hope  this  pamphlet  will  be  widely  circulated  amongst 
the  class  to  whom  it  is  addressed  :  to  their  neglect  of  the 
moral  duty  attaching  to  the  possession  of  land  much  of 
the  distress  amongst  the  labouring  poor  is  certainly  attri- 
butable.    This  Professor  Henslow  illustrated  fully  in  the 
'letters,  &:c.  published  last  year  in  the  SufTolk  papers : 
and  in  this  pamphlet  he  points  out  a  practicable  and 
■efficient  method  of  remedying  the  effects  of  past  misma- 
nagement in  this  particular,  aud  of  securing  the  labour- 
ing classes  from  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  for  the 
•future. 

The  method  alluded  to  is  the  adoption  of  the  allot- 
ment system  : — "  Lret  us  only  keep  steadily  before  our 
minds  the  two  broad  facts,  that  our  labourers  (as  a  class) 
are  not  enjojing  the  hope  and  comfort  they  ought  to 
possess  in  our  free,  favoured  and  Christian  country  ;  and 
that  this  system  of  spade  culture  has  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of  most  materially  improving  their  condition  ; 
and  then  I  think  every  landlord  who  is  interested  in 
this  cause,  and  who  admits  the  '  moral  obligation'  coii^ 
tended  for,  will  feel  inclined  to  examine  a  little  closely^ 
into  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  their 
labourers  being  lUlowed  some  more  direct  interest  in  the 
soil  than  they  at  present  possess."  "I  would  referany  one 
who  vpishes  for  proof  of  the  advantages  which  this  system 
brings  to  the  poor,  to  consult  the  pages  of  the  '  La- 
bourer's Friend.'  Let  them  send  to  their  bookseller  for 
■*he  number  of  last  December  (price  3rf.),  and  they  will 
find  an  "bstract  of  an  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
-workiD"*^  of  tnc  "vstem  at  Walsham-le-Willows,  in  this 
counter  which  c,f:not  fall  XZ  ;b"w  them  the  immense 
-advantages  it  has  affordeJ,  e^en  to  an  apparently  ovtl- 
populated  and  greatly  pauperised  pariJ^-*  The  history 
of  this  system  is,  indeed,  a  continuous  testltu^'^7  ^°  ^^^ 
beneficial  intluence  on  the  labouring  poor. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is 
not  a  practical  man  ;  that  his  advocacy  of  the  allotment 
systesi  is  not  founded  on  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  agricultural  affairs  which  alone  can  render  any  one 
a  safe  guide  for  farmers  and  landlords  to  follow.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  admits  the  influence  which  such  a  sugges- 
tion may  have  on  the  minds  of  readers  indisposed  to  try 
the  system,  and  accordingly  the  larger  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet consists  of  an  appendix,  containing  the  recorded 
opinions  of  a  great  many  experienced  authorities.  Surely 
this  combined  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  allotment 
system  must  be  influential. 

Miscellaneous. 

Orchards — Jerusalem  Artichokes. — It  is  an  opinio^ 
of  pretty  old  and  wide  standing,  that  fruit  trees  are  the 
better  for  having  the  ground  stirred,  to  let  in  the  air  to 
their  roots.  And  with  this  view  some  farmers  have  tilled 
their  orchards  to  Potatoes,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  much 
advantage  resulting.  There  are,  indeed,  two  striking 
objections  to  this  culture;  first,  that  Potatoes  like  the 
light,  and  will  not  flourish  well  under  the  shade  of  trees ; 
and  second,  that  being  an  exhausting  crop,  they  im- 
poverish the  soil  (as  deep  as  they  go),  which  is,  so  far, 
injurious  to  the  Apples  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
But  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  which  is  largely  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  produces  as  heavy  crops  as 
Potatoes,  rather  likes  the  shade,  and  would  therefore 
grow  well  under  trees ;  and,  so  far  from  exhausting  the 
'ground,  will,  if  I  was  rightly  informed  by  the  German 
farmers,  bear  well  for  ten  or  more  years  in  succession, 
without  manure,  even  upon  poor  soils.  I  was  further 
told  that  they  did  not  require  to  be  dug  out,  but  only 
pulled ;  and  that  the  remaining  roots  produce  the  fol- 
lowing year's  crop,  without  fresh  setting  ;  and  so  from 
year  to  year  till  they  die  of  old  age  in  10  or  12  years, 
and  leave  the  land  better  for  other  crops  than  they  found 
it.  All  these  properties  seem  to  suit  them  for  orchards  ; 
the  pulling  them  up  will  open  the  ground,  while  the  avoid- 
ance of  digging,  either  for  drawing  or  setting  them  (ex- 
cept the  first  time  and  the  last,  to  get  out  the  dead  roots), 
will  spare  the  roots  of  the  trees  many  a  wound.  It  is 
there,  also,  largely  used  for  cattle  food,  both  roots  and 
greens ;  and  I  have  some  recollection  that  it  contains 
more  nitrogen,  and  should  be  proportionately  more 
nutritive  than  the  Potato ;  but  as  I  cannot  now  find  my 
authorityforthis,itmustnotbedependedon.  It  possesses, 
however,  the  rare  property  of  absorbing  nitrogen  largely 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  probably  the  reason  of  its 
thriving  so  well  without  dung,  and  leaving  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  other  crops.  Where  there  is  dang  to 
spare  (as  it  might  be  muchoftener  than  it  is),  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  will  pay  for  it,  notwithstanding,  by  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality.  It  is 
planted  like  Potatoes — drills  two  or  three  feet  apart ;  and 
being  not  now  common,  must  be  commenced  in  the 
small  way,  which,  is  indeed,  generally  desirable  for  ex- 
periments.— J.  PridcauXj  Hampshire  Telegraph. 

Mode  of  Improving  Agriculture. — Some  there  are  who 
flatter  themselves  with  being  considered  as  improvers  of 
agriculture,   from   the   introduction   of  some   unknown 


species  of  corn  or  artificial  Grass.    There  are  oibtrswho  j 
expect  fame  from  the  invention  of  sjme  r,e^  imj.lemtnt; 
of  tillage,  or  different  method  of  ploughing  and  sowing  ; ' 
whilst  a  third  sort  hope  to  acquire  it  by  untried  objects  of ' 
attention,  such  as  the  culture  of  Mulberry-trees,  for  en- 
couraging the  breed  of  silk-worms,  &c.     In  opposition  to 
these  opinions,  I  apprehend  the  first  principle  we  ought 
to  set  out  upon,  is  a   perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
soils,  ^ith  a  competent  insight  of  such   methods  of  ma- 
nuring as  are   practised   by  the  most  indefatigable  and 
industrious  farmers  for  the  attainment  of  a  dei;ree  of  fer- 
tility,—"  The  Rural  Socrates,"  by  M.  Hirzel,  176-i. 

Notices  io  Correspondents, 

RuRAi  Chemistry— Ey  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Hooorary 
Member  of  the  Roval  AgricnUural  Scciety,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  iDStitution,  may  be  bad  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  Qd. 

AxoxrMous  Writixg— G  L  su^-gests  that  one  reason -why  names 
are  nol  given  as  noticed  in  our  last,  is  Io  prevent  frivolous  in- 
quiries, as  manv  of  those  inquirers  presume  upon  the  cheapness 
of  postage  stamps ;  but  when  their  letters  arrive  by  dozens  per 
week,  po.^tage  then  becomes  something  more  than  a  trifle  j  there- 
fore he  proposes,  that  it  may  te  in  future  a  rule,  that  all  inquiries 
be  accompanied  with  a  postage  cover  and  stamp  when  an  answer 
is  requested  from  our  correspondents. 

April  Wheat— IT  .S—AVe  know  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of. 
Can  any  one  give  their  experience  of  it? 

Beaks— Jmieu-s—Tlie  Mazagan  Bean-meal  is  certainly  as  good, 
probably  better,  than  that  of  the  Tick  Bean. 

GoRSE-cRUSHEB-J  1)  ICi/^oti— C  A  W,  Wexford,  would  much 
oblige  us  by  the  drawing  of  his  crusher,  which  he  mentioned 
som^e  TTeeUs  ago.  A  tract  on  the  Culture  of  Mangold  Wurzel 
was  published  by  King  and  Garrod,  Ipswich,  some  years  ago. 
The  distances  recommended  in  it  betvreen  the  rows  and  plants 
are  too  great ;  otherwise  it  is  a  useful  tract. 

GuA-xo,  Szc—Sub—YieWi  ashe^  should  not  be.misedj  either  with 
'7it  or  with  urine:  buToT^'^sKes  maybe  usefully  employed  thus,  if 

'  you  apply  the  mixture  at  once.  If  the  guano  is  dry,  and  kept  so 
in  a  close  place,  it  is  needless  to  apply  sulphuric  acid ;  otherwise 
this  is  a  useful  addition.  At  their  average  composition  we  should 
prefer  Bolivian  guano,  at  \M.,  to  African  at  7/.  10s.  It  will 
rarely  be  the  case  that  land  S  miles  from  the  sea  will  benefit 
from  salt  as  a  manure;  but  you  had  better  try  on i^  an  acre. 

Apply  1  cwt.  on  that  extent  of  young  seeds  now.- J  L  T— 'We 

would  prefer  Bolivian  guano,  of  average  quality,  at  1]/.  per  ton, 
to  that  of  which  you  send  an  analysis  at  71.  lOs.  Many  thanks 
for  your  information  about  Farmers'  Clubs  j  we  will  be  careful 
to  return  the  report  of  the  judges. 

JoixixGS  OF  Drains— .dmancfa/ian— A  subordinate  drain  should 
deliver  its  water  on  to  the  top  of  a  main— which  is  6  inches 
deeperfor  this  purpose;  patching  up  the  junction  with  bits  of 
broken  drains  is  practically  sufficient. 

t _D  ",-you  had  better  transplant  early  in  March.    The 

"  operaUon  will  not  iiljare  the  ^'igorous  growth  of  roots  as  weU  as 
foliage,  if  done  carefiuy.— JB  ^^'^i«^/^"  ^^^1  ^ndhisques- 
tion  answered  to  other  correspondents  iZ^^  "^^^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
we  have  not  l^fr.  Kelly's  address.  .  ^      ,    , 

j^'^wcBB— PAwdg'e— Turn  it  out  into  the  yard  for  the  str^^  -  cf 
troddei!!!  ^^i^'^^'''  ^^^  ^^^^  sodden  in  water.  The  heaps  should  t>^ 
turned**so  tu.?*'  ^^^y  ^^5"  ^^  ^°'  ^^^  '^^  active  fermentation  when 

Or^TEk  Shells-^  s„j7'f45-Sea  cockleshells,  Src.  are  useful  as 
a  manure :  they  must  be  ^mminuted  before  appbeation ;  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  burn  tht3  and  then  apply  6  or  S  cart- 
loads per  acre.  For  the  present  year,  2^  ^^7  rate,  we  are  unable 
to  insert  a  calendar  of  farming  operations. 

PASTDBELAXD—Qwem(— It  will  be  found  more  prco^^^^le  to  graze 
stock  on  your  land  than  to  make  hay.  The  Irish  w,':ite^Apple 
can  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Saperphospnjte  of 
lime  applied  now,  at  the  rate  of.  say  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre,  is  ^ 
capital  manure  for  Grass  land.  The  cost  of  keep,  for  a  milk  cow, 
all  the  year  round,  will  vary  from  5/.  to  S/. 

Portable  Coubvoise— JF — 'U'e  have  several  inquiries  aboat 
artificial  eg?- hatching.  Can  any  one  give  us  the  means  of  an- 
swering them  ?     "Where  is  the  portable  courvoise  to  be  obtained? 

Rearixg  Calves — Amandalian — The  fo  lowing  is  the  way  in 
which  the  best  Gloucestershire  dairy  farmers  manage:— The 
calf  is  removed  from  the  cow  at  8  days  old,  provided  the  dam 
be  a  cow  and  not  a  heifer ;  if  a  heifer,  the  calf  is  allowed  to  re- 
main about  a  fortnight,  because  a  heifer  is  more  difficult  to  he 
milked,  and  the  calf  assists  the  milker.  No  difference  is  made 
whether  the  calf  be  heifer  or  bull— they  are  all  reared  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  At  about  a  week  old,  calves  are  allowed  each 
2  quarts  of  best  milk  twice  per  day.  This  is  all  that  is  given 
till  2  months  old,  except  hay,  which  they  generally  eat  at  a  very 
early  age,  say  3  weeks.  After  2  months  old  they  take  mnch  hay, 
and  then  the  milk  is  reduced  to  I  quart,  and  add  2  quaris  of 
water.  At  about  10  weeks  old  they  are  turned  out  to  Grass,  and 
the  milk  is  gradually  discontinued.  The  longer  a  calf  remains 
with  its  mother,  the  more  will  it  feel  the  loss  when  taken  away. 
The  age  of  16  months  is  the  correct  time  to  put  the  heifer  to 
the  bull. 

Top  Drkssixg — Tyro — Your  land,  from  your  description  of  it, 
must  surely  he  full  of  rich  manure;  its  wants  are,  probably, 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  inorganic  manure.  You  might,  there- 
fore,  apply  bones  with  advantage ;  or,  as  you  want  immediate 
help  for  your  Tares,  try  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  mixed 
with  2  cwt.  of  common  salt,  per  acre. 

Weeds— ^  Sy6— "We  have  always  ^urniweedsj  but  we  believe 
the  making  a  compost  of  them  with  lime  to  be  the  better  plan, 
and  shall  try  it  this  year.  We  understand,  from  ]\Ir.  Morton, 
that  his  opinion,  as  given  in  his  work  on  Soils,  was  founded  on 
a  relative  experiment  of  lime  and  sand,  as  means  of  rotting  dry 
straw.  This  IS  hardly  parallel  to  the  case  of  weed-roots,  Src, 
which  are  succulent,  and  contain  much  moisture. 

What  is  the  .most  effectual  way  todestrot  Hardieovs? — 
Dirbyshire  Farmer — This,  we  are  informed,  is  a  weed  prevalent 
in  pasture  lands  of  certain  districts  in  Derbyshire.  Can  any  one 
answer  this  question  ?  It  may  be  depended  opon  that,  in  09 
cases  out  of  lOO,  the  only  way  to  destroy  weeds  is  simple  perse- 
verance in  their  direct  extirpation  by  hoe,  Src. 

Wild  Boar  Breed — Sesama — We  have  forwarded  your  letter. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communicatiooshave  been  received  too  late. 


HA"^  i— Per  LoEid  of  36  Trus'^es. 
Sjjithpield,  Fee).  2->. 

Prime  old  Meadow  ,  New  Hay        —t  *o  —£  '  Clc-v^r      KO:  to  115s 

Kay  105s  to  107s     Inferior  Hay  PO        95    'S-.rsTr        31  43 

'  Joss  Ctwr£«,  Saiesm^. 

CuuBERLAXD  Mareet,  Fefa.  20. 
RnpeHorMeafl.  Kav  !05e  tolls*  j  Superior  CloTeri:-is  to  ia:s  \ 
Inferior  •       '     83  95    1  Infeiior         „      9B         108    |  Stszw  37x  t042a 

New  Hay  -  —         —   |  New  Clover         —  —    I 

JosHVA  Baebb-,  Hay  Salesman. 
Wkitechapel,  Feb.  21- 

FineOldHay    -      lOOs  to  105e  ,  Old  Clover        — s      150i , 
New  Hay  -        83  SB     Sew  Clover     li8        US  (  Stxfew      3lJ  to*2i 

'      ..     Inferior    —         —  -' 
A  larg-e'iupply,  aad  trade  very  doll  at  tbe  above  prie=F.  ' 


POTATOES. — Sol'THWAEK  Watkrsiub.  Feb.  ij. 

The  EQpply  daring  the  past  week  has  been  moderate,  compiled  with  fifrmer 
arrivals;  yet  the  eupply  is  greaier  ihcin  the  demasQ,  as  the  cuantity  from 
Vortshire  has  been  cf  late  timisnally  3aige.  The  wea'her  h>.s  had  3  ten- 
dency to  check  vegretaiJOTi,  and  increase  the  ccnsumpiion  of  Fotatoer,  still 
oar  Market  was  cocsiderabJy  depressed,  and  the  aanexed  qnoiaticns  were 
barely  maintained. 
STork  Kede  -        -        .    6i)s  i 

Penh  -         -        -    50 

Fifeahire  -        -        -    iO 

Early  Devons  -  -     60 

Late  Devons       -        -        -    — 
Cornwall  -        .        -    60 

Jersey  Blues     -         -        -    60 

—        Whites  -        -    — 

Essex  Eltiea        -        -        -    50 


Kent  and  Ersex  Whites  -  45;  to  50s 

_               _        Kiir-v  60  T^C 

■ft'Ubeacb  Kidneys   -        -  65  — 

—  Bines        -        -  55  — 

—  ^VhitOT  -  -  5-1  65 
Gnerneey  Bines          -        -  69  — 

—  'White!  -  •  —  — 
Prince  R-peenta  -  •  Gi  €S 
Irish  Whites      -        -        -  i5  50 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  Feb.  22.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinoed  severity  of  the  weather,  several  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  Vegetables  have  advanced  in  price.  Amorg-st  Fruit 
there  has  been  little  alteration.  Trade  is  somewhat  brisker. 
The  best  Pine  Apples  are  oflfered  at  about  Ss.  per  lb.  Foreign 
Grrpes  are  selling  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  last  week's  report. 
The  supply  of  Dessert  Pears  is  becoming  very  limited :  fair 
samples  of  Beorre  Ranee  and  Ne  plus  Meuris  fetch  from  8a.  to 
125.  per  half  sieve.  Amongst  Dessert  Apples,  we  noticed  good 
samples  of  Newtown  Pippins  and  Nonpareils  j  the  latter  bring- 
ing about  Ss.  per  bushel.  Kitchen  sorts  remain  the  same  as 
quoted  in  our  last  report,  the  sale  for  them  being  rather  doll. 
Some  good  specimens  of  Cucumbers  have  been  offered  daring 
the  week,  at  from  8*.  to  12s.  a  brace.  Among  Vegetables,  the 
principal  novelty  in  the  Market  this  week  is  a  quantity  of  New 
Potatoe?,  which  are  selling  at  from  2^.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  The 
price  of  large  white  Broccoli  is  from  6s.  to  12*.  per  dozen.  The 
few  French  Beans  to  be  met  with  are  offered  at  about  3s.  6d. 
per  loo.  Celery  lias  not  altered  in  price;  it  is  becoming  rery 
inferior  in  quality.  Seakale  and  Asparagus  continue  to  be 
tolerably  well  supplied ;  the  latter  is  a  little  cheaper.  Tomips 
and  Carrots  are  also  reduced  in  price.  Lettuce  and  Endive  are 
of  good  quality.  Onions  and  Leeks  are  plentiful,  and  there  is 
a  fair  supply  of  Mushrooms,  which  are  a  little  cheaper.  Rhu- 
barb is  good  and  plentiful.  Among  Cut  Flowers,  we  noticed 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  Euphorbia  jacqoiniflora.  Azaleas,  Aca- 
cias, Camellias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Kalmias,  Hyacinths, 
Moss  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


SMITHFIELD,  Movdat,  Feb  17,— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BeBtScots,  Hereford6>&c-  38l0to4e  0  i  Best  Down* & Half-breds    4s  0to4s  4 

Best  Short  Horns  -    3    6      3    8  I  Beet  Long-wools     -        -    3  10       i    3 

Second  quality  BeasU    -    3  10      3    S  |  Ewes  and  second  quality    3    2      3    8 

Calvei       -        •         •         -     4     4       5     4  1  PiKS  -         -        .         -     3    4       4     4 

Beaeu,2555;  Sheep,  2C,230;  Calves,  FS;  PiCT.313. 

Oar  snpply  of  Beast*  j*  shorter,  bat  still  the  demand  is  email;  however, 

the  decrease  in  numbers  has   somewhat    improved   the  trade.     Our  highest 

qaot'tioQs  arc  more  freely  obtained  ;  indeed,  in  some  few  instances,  the  best 

.Scots  have  made  4s  iJd,  and  the  best  Short  Horns  nearly  3i  lOi  per  Slbs.     We 

have  ii]:o  fewer  Sheep  ihan  last  wefk  ;  tho  trade  is  a  little  brisker,  hot  prices 

1  remain  abont  ihe  lame.     We  have  several  shorn  Sheep  in  today,   bnt  the 

I  weather  being  »o  severe  affects   ihem  much.      Good  Calves  are  siill  scarce, 

'  and  maintain  their  price.     Pork  trade  is  brisk. 

j  Friday.  Feb.  21. 

We  have  a  full  average  supply  of  Beasts,  and  trade  is  heavy;  the  best 

'  qualities,  however,  are  in  demand  ;  Scots,  &c..  35l0dto4BSd:  Short  Horns, 

3s  6d  t/i  as  8d ;  second  quality  are  a  very  dull  sale,  at  from  2s  8d  to  3e  £d.  We 

ha\e  quite  as  many  Sheep  as  ate  wanted;  prices   remain    abnut  the  rame ; 

Down  f,  ice,  4s  to  4s  4d  ;  LonRwoo)^,  Ss  8d  to  4s  2d ;   Ewes  and  second  quality 

do  not  meet  a  ready  i.ale  at  from  3s  2d  to  3s  3d.      Veal  trade  is  not  ro  j^ood; 

we  cannot  qoote  the  choicest  qu'ilities  at  more  than  5s,     Coarse  Calves,  4  .  'o 

I  4s  4d.  Pork  is  a  little  dearer;  neat  Porkers,  4  b  to  4>  6d  ;  large  pigs,  3s  to  SsEu. 

Beasts,  T9i:  Sheep,  313'J;  Calves,  108;  Pigfc,  S9V. 

41,  WestSmithfield. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  Gsto  8* 
Grapes,  Spanish,  per  lb..  Is  to  Is  2d 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,   l*to4s 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  btish.,  6»  to  12s 

—  Kitchen,  4i  to  6»  6d 
Pears,  Bess-,  per  hL-sv.,  5i  to  12* 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  £«  to  4s 
Filberts,  per  IC-Olbs.,  lOG*  to  ISOs 
Chesnuu,  per  peck,  3f  to  Ss 
Walnuts,  shelled,  6*  i 
Oranges,  per  drzen.  Si  to2*T  ] 
Q—    Baking,  per  ki.-5T.,  Ss  to  2s  6d    j 

VEGETABLES 

CahbageF,  per  dozt, .     -  •    . 

—  red,  per  doz.,  SttoZt 

—  plants,  per  doz.  bneh^4f  to's 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  2<to  7» 

—  white,  per  doz.,  6s  to  12s* 
Bmssel*.  Sprouts,  h£-EV.,ej  to  4s  i  " 
French  Beans,  per  103,  2*  6d  tt>3i  ftJ 
Sorrel, per hf..EiBve,3«  to  4« 
Jerusa].Artichok,  p.  h£-Ev.,  1*  to  2j 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  &D«  to  90s 

—  cwt-,  3s  to  4<  6i 

—  fcusbel,  Js6d  to  2s  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2f  to  Ss  6fl 


Oranges,  per  100,  4#  to  16« 

—T.%  '.e',  PFT  100,8*  to  iSs 
Lemons,  t  or'dorea.  Is  to2« 

—        per  ioO,  6*  tn  16« 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almond,  per  lb.,  Ss  6J~to  St 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100 lbs.,  150s  to  160t 
Nnts,  BarMlona,  S4f 

—  BrazO,  ISs  tc  SOs 

—  Spanish,  S*"* 

—  Cob,  1S« 


.AQtumn,  per  lb.,  3dwGi 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  3s  to  5# 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  Cs  to  Ss 
Ba^il,  per  bnnch,  Sd  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is  to  Is  €i 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  lo  Ss  6^ 
Asparaefus,  per  bundle,  2«  to  8i. 


,  Spinach,  per  sieve,  4s  to  5» 

:  Scorxonera,perbu2ich,  l$io  Ss 
^  Salsa^i  per  hunch.  Is  toSs 

-'^•isnips,  per  doz.,  Cd  to  3s 
•  A _  —  Hoz.,  laGd  UiBi6d 

Leeks,pe.  ^        "    - -"Oi 
;  Garlic,  perlh.,8*  to — 

Onions,  per  bunJii,  3d  to  **  ,  -j 
I  —  large,  per  htisheJ,  3s  l^  »  » 
I      —        Spanish,  per  doz.,  2i%oil 

Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lod 
I  Leituce^per  score,  Sdto  Is 

Celery,  rtliite,  per  bunch,  liV  toll  Gd 
Red,  per  boscb,  9d  to  Ss 


'■  Endive,  per  score.  Is  to  3s  6d 

:  Mashroomsjper  pottle,  Sd  to  Is  Cd 

Small  SaJads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  6d 
j  Fennel,  pex  bunch,  2d  Xo4d 
fWaieitrress,  p.  12  sm.  bos- 6dto  S.< 
j  Parsley,  per  doz.  hooches,  4s  to6< 
j      —        Roots,  per  bnndJe,  M 

Tarragon,  per  bunch.  Si 


Horse  Radish,  per  handle.  Is  M  to  5s     Mint,  per  bunch,  6J  to  Sd 
Savory,  per  hunch,  3(J  to  3d                     ,  Marjoram,  per  bucch.Si  to  3d 
encumbers,  per  biacg.  Ssto  I2j Chervil,  per  puppet..^  to  4J 


MARK-LAN'E,  Mont)at,  Feb.  ir. 
The  show  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samoles  from  Esses  this 
morning  was  rather  larger  than  of  late ;  that  from  Kent  good ; 
best  selected  qaalities  were  disposed  of  at  the  prices  of  last 
week,  but  great  dimcidty  wase.xperiencedinthe  sale  of  second- 
ary aud  ordinarydescriptions,  of  which  the  great  bulk  consisted, 
and  remained  unsold  at  a  late  hour.  Foreign  was  in  exceed- 
ingly limited  demand,  bat  we  do  not  observe  any  alteration  in 
its  valae.  The  supply  of  Barley  was  moderate,  and  late  prices 
maintained.  Beans  and  Peas  remain  unaltered.  The  Oat  trade 
continues  heavy,  and  sales  at  last  week's  prices  were  limited  ; 
in  some  instances  a  redoction  of  6d.  per  quarter  was  submitted 
to.    Canary  Seed  was  a  very  dull  sale  at  45».  to  50*. 

BBITISH,  PRE.  IMPERiAi  <1UAETEE.  S.  8.                           8.    8. 

Wlieat,  Esses,  Ke^t,  and  Saffolk     .        .     White  40  49 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  

Bailey,  MaJtJne  and  dbtilling  28e'to33s  Chevalier  33  S3 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire    .        .     Poland g  20  24 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    20  23 

Iiifh     ....                      .        Feed    20  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship           •        .        .         ....     54  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  65 

Rye 2S  32 

Beans,  Maxagan,  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick    23  35 

Pigeon,  HeligoJand^^.    37  to  40       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    34  to  36       Maple  31  33 

Friday,  Feb.  21. 

The  supplies  of  all  Com  since  Monday  have  been  good,  bat 
business  continues  languid.  Wheat,  bC'th  English  and  Foreign. 
meets  a  slow  limited  demand,  and  barely  supports  its  fcrmer 
value ;  offers  of  good  Red  Baltic  continue  to  come  forward  at 
25s-  to  27s.  for  61  at  62ibs.  qualities.  In  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  there  is  no  alteration.  The  Oat  trade  is  fiat,  and  Irish 
are  in  some  instances  sold  on  rather  lower  terms;  a  few  sales 
of  Swedish,  37  at  3S  lbs.  have  been  effected  at  11*.  prf.  to  12*. 
/.  0.  b.  for  spring  shipment.  In  consequence  of  the  belief  that 
the  alteration  in  the  tariff  will  admit  Tares  free  of  doty,  bonded 
were  more  inquired  after  this  morning. 

IMFBRIAL  AVBRAGES. 
Jan.        11    per  Quarter. 


Red    . 

42 

<7 

White 

Grind. 

2A 

*=7 

Feed 

10 

W 

Potato 

21 

S4 

Potato 

21 

34 

Harrov 

.'W 

?^. 

Lon^pod — 

Grey 

30 

32 

6  wedka'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

OnHos  oa'P'nrslfTi  Grain       90    O  I       5     0 


Wheat. 

Badey. 

Oau.  1 

Rr.. 

Beam. 

Peu. 

451  lOd 

34a  5(1 

21.  li] 

3I>  id 

351  M 

3ei  M 

15  17 

34    7 

£1    8  ' 

31     4 

35    7 

35    3 

45    7 

3C    S 

21  a  1 

32  11 

35    4 

as   1 

45     5 

33  iO 

21     6  1 

31    3 

35     8 

45     S 

33    0 

SI     6 

30    1 

35     1 

35    7 

45    4 

32    3 

21    7   , 

±9    6 

as   0 

35    0 

45    6 

23    S 

21     6 

31     1 

35   5 

35    7 

10    6 


7     6 


7_6- 


Canary        -         •        per  qr 
Carraw-ay  •    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —    Foreign 

—  White,  EnRliEh     - 

—  —      Foreign 
Coriander     .        .        -        . 
Hempeeed  -    per  last 
Linseed        -        -       perqr 

—  Baltic       -        .        - 

—  CakeB,Eng.  perlOOO 


SEEDS.  Feb.  21. 

46Bto50s  Linseed Cakes.Poreifn, p. toa  8/tosno 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bosh.      10b      14 

—  Superfine     „       -    12        16 

—  Brown  „  -  12"  16 
Rapegeed,  English, per lart  231  251 
Rape  Cakes          -     per  ton    —        ^ 

16     Sainfoin        -        -        -        -    ^        ^ 
Taxee,  Eng.  winter  p.bnsh.    7        S 

—    Foreign  -         .        -      i 
Trefoil        •        -     per  cwt    —        ^^ 
12/10    larjTurmp  (tooTariable  foiquotaticn). 


8.-1845.] 
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SaU0  fig  Auction 

T^O  OEKTLEVIEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  iniOTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
-  structed  by  the  Executors  of  the  Morttj'ffce  to  submit  to 
Public  Competition  on  the  premises,  the  KEY  FIELD  NUR- 
SERY, ST.  ALBAN'rf,  Herts,  on  Wkhmhsday,  12th  March, 
!845,  at  Eleven  o'clock  (wiihout  the  least  reserve,  the  premises 
to  be  g'iveti  up  to  the  purchaser  at  Lady-day),  tlie  rtmaioing 
varied  Nursery  Stock,  eonsistinp  ol  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
EvertfreeriH,  American  Plants,  2-ye;ir  old  Ssecllinj  Oak  and 
Beech,  CiAb  and  Plum  Stocks  j  als)  the  Shop  Fixtures  and 
Fittings,  Vegetab;e  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hand-glasses,  and  a  few 
lots  ol  Household  Furniture.  May  be  viewed  piiur  to  sale. 
Cataloffiie.s  may  be  had  nu  tlie  premises ;  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Doraut, 
Auctiniieer,  &c,,  St.  Alban's  ;  of  T.  Jickson,  E^q.,  9,  Marl- 
borough-road,  Kent-road;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  Lin- 
tiou  ;  Bnd  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE&  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  unblic  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Fhiday, /th  March,  and  TuRsuAY,  the  lUh,  1845,  at 
12  o'clock. about  400  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS,  from  3  to  4  feet, 
the  whole  beautifully  furnished  witli  bloom-biuJs.  Also  a  choice 
assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses;  the  newest  varieties 
of  Dahlias  (in  dry  routs)  ;  Auitrican  Planls,  consisting' of  the 
best  varie;  ics  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendf'.ns,  Kalmias,  Andiomedas, 
Ledums,  Magnolias,  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  morning-  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Lp' t->n'tone. 

SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  dispatch. — This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  c  instruction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  ser,  sn  as  to  deliver 
the  exHct  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  at  one  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wuizel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips.  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

U.  \5s,  each.     Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  bs  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hali.en,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- street,  Londou  ;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  Uuited  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-ofi&  'e  order  fnr  the  amount. 

Richard  Smith,  Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


IMPORTED  ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS. 

TAND  C.  WHALLEY  beg_  to  inform  their  Friends 
•  and  the  Trade  that  they  are  now  landing,  e.r  "  Boxidiir,"  a 
quantity  of  the  above  valuable  Grass,  to  he  had  in  original 
packages  from  the  quay. 

St.  George's  Cieseent,  Liverpool,  February  22. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

CM.  WESTMACOTT,  Seedsman,  Florist,  &o., 
•  respectfully  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
that  he  has  opened  the  above  establishment  with  almost  every 
sort  of  SEED,  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  and  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  Seeds  are  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  were  saved  with  that 
caie  which  would  almost  insure  their  vegetating;  for  these 
early  orders  are  solicited,  as  many  are  scarce,  and  C.  M.  W. 
would  wish  to  prevent  disappointment.  The  collection  of 
Plants  will  be  found  to  contain  the  varieties  most  sought  after: 
many  showing  for  bloom,  and  others  now  flowering  are  kept 
for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting  for  Bouquets,  which  may  be 
had  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  Catalogue  of  Seeds  or  Plants 
maybe  had  on  application,  post  paid,  and  the  greatest  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  those  who  may  honour  this  Nursery  with 
any  order  or  visit. 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-oflice  order. 

14  inches    .        .        .     l^s.  Od. 

15  inches    .        .        .     12    6 

16  inches    .        ,        .     16    0 
18  inches    .        .        .    19    0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


20  inches    . 

.     225.  6d. 

22  inches     . 

.     25     0 

24  inches     . 

.     32     0 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BU1LDINGS,DWELLING-H0USES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Societj'  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brougjit  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery: 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  noticea  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
NewPark-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  maybe 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &e.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c,  &c. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  NEW  BOILER  and 
FURNACE  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Registered  under  0  &  "  Vict.,  Cap.  65. 
No.    130,    FLEET  STREET,    LONDON. 


BunBiDGE  and  Hualv  respectfully  inform  the  Horticultural 
Public  that  they  have  constantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  their  new  Boiler  and  Furnace  Doors.  In  very  numerous 
cases  where  they  have  been  fixed,  they  have  the  highest  testi- 
monials ol  their  complete  success  :  forthe  further  assurance  of 
those  who  may  require  this  apparatus,  BuasiDOK  and  Hkaly 
refer  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick; 
also  to  Mr.  Glenoinning,  Garden  Architect,  &c.  &c.,  Chiswick 
Nursery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  the  apparatus  may 
be  seen  in  successful  operation,  in  connection  with  their  new 
Tanks.    The  following  are  the  present  prices  : — 


Plain 
Boiler, 


in.      se  s, 

10  I  1     5 

Ribbed 

Boiler. 


2    2 

2  15 

3  10 


8  15 


ai 


7  e 


10  6 
12  6 

25  0 


6     6 


Will  heat  of 
Pipe. 


50  to  70  ft.  4  in. 
SO  to  125  feet. 
150  to  250  feet. 

300  to  400  feet. 


Forcing  Pit, 
Length  by  feet, 


Under  25  to  40 
40  to  65 
65  to  100 
arm  a  grap- 
ery 35ft. long, 
anda  pit  50ft. 


rwa 

i  ery 
l.aD( 


600  to  800  feet, 

If  2.inch  pipe,  as  much 


35  0 
If  3- inch  pipe  be  used,  one-tliird  more 
more. 
The  above  quantUies  are  rough  estimates,  which  may  be  va- 
ried by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  fire,  or  by  regulating  the 
lire  door.  It  is  possible  to  heat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pipe 
with  the  boiler,  but  it  would  be  done  at  great  loss  of  fuel.  The 
above  proportions  can  be  generally  relied  on  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  correct. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


=1^= 


5 


^^p:^^ 


^^™^^*^r 


'::^T^^ 


"DURBIDGE  &  HEALY,  having  heated  a  consider- 
■"-^  able  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Structures, 
for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  tro- 
pical plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended  in  Mr, 
Mi  Li.s's  recent  works  on  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucumbers, 
many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter  forcing, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may  be 
heated  by  Burbtdge  &  Healv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus,  with 
the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result.  Their 
Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : — 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kewj 
Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury;  Mr.  Glendinning, 
Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-iapple-place ;  and 
in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 130,  Fleet-st.,  London. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREEN- HOUSES,  &c. 

S T.THOMAS  BAKER,MANOR-HOUSE,MANOR 
PLACE,  KING'S.ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of  IN- 
VISIBLE WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE- WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering,  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HORTI- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


NOTICE.— GUANO.— It  having  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessaryj  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments  they  respectively  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz.  :— 
Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  "Wm.  Jos.  Myers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Henry  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Feb.  22. 

Gi  UANO. — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
r  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulpbate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
all  other  Manures  on  Sale,  by  HARK  FOTHERGILL,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street.    Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano. 


jf  lOTTAM     AND      HaLLEN,    Engineers,     Iron- 

^^    FOUNDERS,    &.C,,    6cC.,  No.    2,    WlNSLEy-STnf:i:;T,    OxFORD- 

STUEFT,  LoNDONj  and  at  Conw/Ar.L  Road,  Lambeth, 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Sec,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  iron  or  of  iron  and 
wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete  ia  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  at  very  low  prices. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  for  heating  Hothouses, 
Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses;  Churches,  Public  or  Private 
Buildings,  &c.,  with  Cottam's  Patent  or  Rooers's  Boilers. 
After  16  years'  experience,  and  having  fixed  upwards  of  2000 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  by  various 
improvements  which  they  have  made  during  that  time,  C.  and 
H.  can  with  confidence  undertake  the  erection  of  similar  Appa- 
ratus upon  the  m^st  extensive  scale. 

Materials  may  be  had  for  those  who  wish  to  fix  their  own 
Apparatus. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM  on  an  improved  principle, 
that  will  heat  the  house  at  the  same  time,  without  pipes. 

IRON  HURDLES,  best  Wire  for  Strained  Fencing, 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire-work,  Garden  Chairs,  Stc.  &c.,  and 
every  d  ascription  of  Implement  for  Agriculti/ral  and  Horti- 
cultural Purposes. 

Show  Rooms  attheir Manufactory, 2,  Winsley  street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  can  be  seen. 


GUANO  for  SALE,  in  Bags  of  I  cwfc.  each,  just 
landed,  with  a  succession  of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive 
years'  experience  has  unquestionably  proved  that  Genuine  Guano, 
is  the  simplest,  cheajiest,  and  best  Manure  -within  the  reach  of 
the  Agriculturist.  The  only  reasonable  anxiety  which  now  re- 
mains is  to  procure  the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  such 
practical  directions  for  using  the  IManure  as  shall  fully  develop  its 
productive  powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these  indispensable 
requisites,  'with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a  warranted  chemical 
analysis  of  quality,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  recently-published 
Pamphlet,  "  Practical  Instructions  for  using  Guano  as  a  Manure, 
illustrated  by  Practical  Results." 

Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  or  water- 
side premises;  smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at  the  warehouses, 
2i  and  25,  Billiter-street,  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost.  Apply  to  James  Claee,  24, 
Billiter-street,  Feuclmrch-street,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN, 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
Wm.  j.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7.  Lime-street,  Feb.  22. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

GAS  LIME  MANURE.— This  MANURE,  recom- 
mended for  Agricultural  purposes  by  M.  Liebig  and  Pro- 
fessor Johnstone,  may  now  be  had,  with  printed  directions 
for  using  it,  at  the  Stations  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Horseferry-road,  Westminsterj  and  Brick -lane.  Old-street, 
London,— Address  to  the  Superintendent  of  either  station. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  m  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO,  . 
For  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  others.      Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  is.  gd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  80  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME,  6s.    6d.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO,— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities,  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm, near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  hasturned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  j  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Fowder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  9^  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  U.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  ;  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.  — THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailev  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  RAIN.  —  WATER- 
PROOF CAPES,  suitable  for  GARDENERS  and  others 
exposed  to  the  weather,  from  5s.  6d.  to  25s.  each,  are  made  by 
J.  GROSE,  94,  Toole y- street,  London,  where  also  may  be  had 
his  approved  Patent  Waterproof  Coats,  Trousers,  Leggings, 
Driving  Capes,  Chaise  Aprons,  &c. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND  and  SONS,  Seedsmen,  &c., 
•  of  the  Agricultural  Museums-,  Stirling  and  Dublin,  beg 
to  announce  that  their  priced  LIST  of  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS  may  be  had  free,  on  application. 

*,*  Separate  Lists  of  Garden  Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  and 
Farm  Implements  may  also  be  had  free. 
StirliDg",  N.B.,  Feb.  1S45. 


rpHJE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-L    PANY.    Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "Ths  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
.avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures  in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,    where  a   fall   can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchaaod  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 

Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the  B        ^        ^        -S. 

Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  oflTer  _^  flLA__jfc=i<!f        j^ 

the  above  article  in  iron  which 
■will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for    _.^=_f  p,,^^ 
ages.     A  Rara    and    Fountain    ^^ll^a      ""ATHR  ram. 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.    Every  kind  of  Garden   and  other  Pumps,  Well 
£ngines.  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 


IMPROVED  ROOFING  FELT. 

McKIBBIN'S  PATENT  ROOFING 
FELT 
Is  particularly  applicable  as  a  Substitute  for  Slate,  Zinc,  Tiles, 
Thatch,  and  other  articles  used  for  Roofing,  from  its  Economy, 
Durability,  and  Lightness.  It  is  quite  impervious  to  wet  and 
damp,  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  con-conductor  of 
heat  or  cold.  Besides  the  economy  in  repairs,  the  timber  where 
it  is  used  may  be  so  light  as  to  save  its  whole  expense.  It 
requires  no  other  coping,  and  by  attention  to  printed  directions 
may  be  applici  by  a  common  labourer.  It  is  free  from  break- 
age and  contractioD,  like  ziDc,  and  requires  neither  painting 
nor  coating:.  It  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Verandahs,  Sheds,  Worksliops,  Ropcwalks,  Railway  Stations, 
Icehouses,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  protecfing  Plants,  covering  Gsurden 
Frames,  Corn,  aui  Hay  Ricks,  the  top  and  sides  of  Sheep-folds ; 
and  to  Emigrants  it  provides  a  cheap,  warm,  durable,  and 
portable  Roof. 

This  imuroved  Roofing  Felt  is  much  more  durable  than  the 
common  Felt,  made  in  lengths,  not  being  subject,  like  it  or 
other  materials  in  continuous  lengths,  to  be  stripped  by  storm  ; 
and  being  fastsned  down  at  the  overlaps  only,  the  wet  cannot 
percolate  through  the  cail-hoks. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

London,  Nov.  1, 1S44. 
H.  C.  Bowm;??,  Esq.,  Agent  for  McKibbin's  Poofing  Felt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  add  my  humble  •■estinioiiy  to  the 
superiority  of  your  Felt  over  any  other  preparaUon  of  the  kind 
with  v.hich  I  am  acquainted.  This  Testimony  I  give  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  from  the  majiy  reports  1  have  htrard  in  its 
favour,  and  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  extensively  in 
Agricultural  purposes,  I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures when  en  the  subject. 

(Signed)    John  Robinsox,  M.B.,  Senior  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy  in  this  Kingdom. 
Sold  in  Sheets  32  inches  by  20,  at  5d.  each  (being  less  than 
gs.  Gd.  per  square  of  100  feet). 

Apply  to  H.  C.  EowDEV, 

Agent  to  the  Manufacturers, 
No.  18,  East  India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  Fbnchurch-street,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemeu's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
naanner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. :  — 


Patent  Hay-malting  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chafi'-cutting  Machines 

Oil- cake  Crashers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for  the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mart  Wedlake, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


THE  BEST  ENGLISH  WATCHES. —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  Loudon, 
opposite  the  Bank,  request  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  theii: 
stock  of  London-made  PATENT  LEVER  WATCHES,  which  are 
manufactured  by  themselves  in  their  own  house.  In  Silver  cases, 
■with  the  detached  escapement  and  jewelled,  the  prices  are  four 
guineas  and  a  half,  six,  and  eight  guineas  each  ;  or  in  gold  cases, 
10,  12,  14,  and  IS  guineas  each.  The  very  large  stock  ofi'ered  for 
selection  includes  every  description,  enabling  a  customer  to  select 
that  which  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  his  own  use. 


WHITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 
GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
Tliis  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material :  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Composition  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
by  stating,  that,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Oompositiou.  On  the  1st  of  Sept, 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  \6^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'MulIen,  Leatlenliall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street.  —Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Bailey,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labsis  have  been  manufactured  by  Linoham, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  4fl.  King  William-street,  London- bridge. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  GLASS. 

GERARD,  ARNEY,  and  CO.'S  COMPOSITION 
for  rendering  Paper,  Linen,  Calico,  and  other  suitable 
Fabrics  transparent  and  waterproof,  forming  excellent  Sub- 
stitutes for  Glass  for  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c.,  not  being  so 
liable  to  breakage,  much  warmer,  admitting  a  softer  light,  and 
such  a  genial  degree  of  beat,  that  the  tenderest  Plants  and 
Seedlings  never  burn  nor  scorch  under  them;  they  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  as  also  for  making 
Awnings  for  covering  Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Balsams,  &c. 
Market  Gardeners  will  find  them  invaluable  for  affording  pro- 
tection to  Early  Vegetables,  Wall-fruits,  &c. 

PRICES,  &c.— Composition  in  pints,  2s. ;  Quarts,  3s.  6d. 
Each  pint,  when  diluted  with  turpentine,  will  make  about  a 
quart  sufficiently  fluid  for  use. 

PREPARED  TRANSPARENT  WATERPROOF  FABRICS.— 
Paper,  23  in.  wide,  6d.  per  yard.  Calico,  31  in.  wide.  Is.  per 
yard.     Linen,  28  in.  wide,  is.  6rf.  per  yard,  ia  6  yard  lengths. 

Every  information,  and  Samples  of  the  prepared  Fabrics,  may 
be  had  by  application,  and  letter  prepaid,  to  the  Proprietors, 
at  the  Manufactory,  High  Hill  Ferry,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 

For  Agency  Appointments  applv  as  above. 


WOLL\STON'S  PATENT  GELATINE,  for  im- 
mediately making  Jellies  or  Blanc  Mange,  being  quickly 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  It  is  of  equal  strength  with  the  finest 
Russian  Isinglass,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste  of 
smell,  being  a  pure,  colourless,  and  soluble  substance. — Manufac- 
tured by  Edward  L.  WoLLASTON,  Dover.  Sold  wholesale  by  Bar- 
clay and  Sons,Farringdon-street ;  Edwards,  67,  St,  Paul's  church- 
yard J  Evans  and  Lescher,  Bartholomew-close  ;  Baiss  and  Co.,  125, 
Lower  Thames-street;  Snelling,  30,  Fenchurch-street;  Futvoye 
andMudge,58,  Smithfield  ;  and  by  all  respectable  patent  medicine 
Venders,  Druggists,  and  Italian  warehousemen,  in  packets  at  is., 
Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s. 

PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELEINGTON  &  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent- street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street;  City— 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  theirmark,  "  E.  &  Co.,'*  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  on^i/  by  Messrs.  Elkingtojj  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street);  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


VAUXHALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  S^rf.  per  lb, 
PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  lO^d.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
with  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  sons  burn  i--.act\-  as  we  ^  as  the  finest  wx,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowuig  for  the  light;  t'r.i  Tallow  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  Ei>ward  Price  &  Co.,  Belmont, 
Vauxhall ;  Palmer  Si  Co.,  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell ;  and  Wm. 
Marchant,  253,  Regent-circns,  Oxford-street. 

Until  these  Candles  become  generally  sold  throughout  the 
country,  Edward  Price  &  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obtain  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  5/.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  a  line 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  inclosing  a  Post-ofiice 
Order  for  5/.,  {payable  to  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  5Ir.  Price),  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  Vauxhall 
Composite,  or  of  the  others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  he  directed, 
to  that  exact  amount. 


IMPORTANT   INFORMATION. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  *'  THE  POOR  MA'N'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  Is.  \^d.  and  2s,  9d.  each.— Also  his  PILUL.^  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL^,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  successful 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations.  They  are  efficacious 
also  in  Rheumatism,  and  form  a  mild  and  superior  family 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  \^d.  and  2s.  Qd.  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  Beach  and  Barnicott 
(who  have  been  coDfiden'ially  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past],  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the  *'  Poor  Man's  Friend  "  and  '*  Pilulee  Antiscrophulje,"  &c.  with 
the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  authority  to  prepare  and  vend 
the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fully  testified  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefited  by  their  aid. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits.— No  Medicines  sold  under  the  above 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  "Beach  and  Barnicott, 
late  Dr.  Roberts,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the 
stamp  afiixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Barnicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Bridport  j  by 
the  London  houses ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Venders 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNvox,  40,  Tavistock. street.  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


CONSUMPTIO N.— AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
CURE  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— 
Mart  Gilmore,  aged  21,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Gilmore, 
residing  in  Church-street,  Shoreditch,  was  in  the  second  stage 
of  consumption,  and  considered  past  recovery,  when,  as  a  last 
resource,  large  quantities  of  Holloway's  Ointment  were  rubbed 
twice  a  day  into  her  chest  and  left  side,  which  was  imbibed  into 
the  lungs,  and  there  stopped  the  ravages  of  this  otherwise  fatal 
disease  as  eflfcctually  as  though  the  remedy  had  been  applied  to 
an  ulcerated  sore,  palpable  to  the  eye.  The  pills  were  taken  as 
directed,  and  the  young  person  was  perfectly  cured  in  three 
months.  Sold  by  every  medicine  vendor,  and  at  the  establish- 
ment of  Professor  Holloway,  244,  Strand,  where  advice  may 
be  had  gratis. 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS — The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  Medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in  every 
instance  done  good;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
paired the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS 
will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  witnesses  of 
th^e  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine.  Sheets  of 
testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr,"m5y  be  had 
gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  '*  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  are  in 
WHITE  LETTERS  o.v  A  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the  Go- 
vernment Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  j  also  the  fac-simile  of 
the  signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.," 
London,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  1^.  l^d.,  2s.  gd.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  Edwards,  67,  St.  Paul's;  Barclay-  and  Sons,  Farringdon- 
street;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Church-yard,  Lonaon  :  Motters- 
head  and  Co,,  Manchester;  and  J.  and  R.  Raimes  and  Co., 
Edinburgh  ;  and  by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medi- 
cine Retailers  throughout  the  Kingdom.— Directions  are  given 
with  each  box. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  ani  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  comiig  loose — 
is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  uaaal  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensirig  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words '*  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

ARRISON'S     FLORICULTURAL     CABINET 

was  Published  on  February  1st  by  Whittaker  and  Co., 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  and  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller, 
price  6d.,  containing  80  pages  of  Letter-press  and  Coloured 
Figures  of  Seven  New  Flowers,  in  Three  Plates. 


This  day  is  published,  Part  I.,  price  4s.,  of 
''PHE     CHEMISTRY     OF     VEGETABLE     AND 

i-  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  G.  T.  Mdldee,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Utrecht. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  Dr.  P.  F.  H,  FnOMBKHG,  First 
Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Agricultural   Chemistry 
Association  of  Scotland. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  F.  W.  John-ston-, 
F.R.SS.L.  andE. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.— To  be  Sold, 
a  bargain,  the  Volumes  of  1S42,  43,  44,  complete,  and  in 
good  order,  unbound,  prices/.  15s.  Also,  1 811 — Kos.  9, 10,  11,  13^ 
14,45,46,47,48,49,50.5!,  52,  to  be  sold  at  6d.  each.— Apply,  if 
by  letter,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  Haves,  News-agent,  South  Lambeth. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

BRUSSELS      BRITISH      GAZETTE. 
Established  in  183/, 
5  frs.  per  quarter,  postage  free,  for  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 

This  \veekly  paper,  which  contains  a  careful  digest  of  British, 
Irish,  Colonial,  Belgian,  and  Foreign  news,  as  well  as  Literary 
Reviews  and  other  original  matter,  is  now  the  largest  one  pub- 
lished in  Belgium. 

As  there  are  about  15,000  British  residents  in  that  country,  it  is- 
clear  that  the  Brussels  Gazette  is  an  excellent  medium  of  pub- 
licity for  British  and  Continental  advertisers. 

Published  at  Browne's  English  Library,  73.  Montague  de  la- 
Cour,  Brussels.    Agent  in  London,  Mr.  Deacon,  Walbrook. 

*^*  Orders  received  at  all  the  Post-oflSces  on  the  Coutinent. 


AN  ADDRESS  to  LANDLORDS,  on  the  Advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  the  general  Establishment  of  a 
Spade  Tenantry,  from  among  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hitchara,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Price  Is. 

London  :  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 


Price  Is. 

TRACTARIANISM  AS  DESCRIBED  IN  PRO- 
PHECY.—A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  ON  THE  OXFORD- 
CRISIS.  By  James  Batsman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Author 
of  "The  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico,  Guatem?Ja,"  &e.  Member  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Ja&ies  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Seventh  Edition,   8vo.,  with     3G  Illustrations  after  Smirkb, 
Howard,  &c.  30s,  cloth  ;  3ls.  6d.  with  gilt  edges, 

FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  ia  wbich  nothing  is 
added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those  Words  and  Expres- 
sions are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud 
in  a  family.    By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
notice  to  bring  this  very  meritorious  publication  into  general 
circulation." — Edinburgh  Review. 

Also,  an  Edition  (Text  only),  in  8  vols.  8vo.  41.  lis.  6d. 
London  :    Lo^'G.MA^^   Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  8%'o,  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY.  By  Thomas  Webstee,  F.G.S.  &c.,- 
assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes.  Uniform  with  Messrs, 
Longman  and  Co.'s  Series  of  "  One-volume  Encyclopaedias 
and  Dictionaries." 

"  This  work  contains  much  useful  and  valuable  information 
on  an  infinity  of  subjects  connected  with  Domestic  Economy." 

From  Miss  Actons  " 3Todern  Cookery*'  {just published). 

London:  Longman,  Brown.  Green,  and  Longmans. 


BIBLE  BOTANY,  &c. 
Just  Published,  square  ciown  8vo,  1/.  hs.  cloth, 

A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL  :  conlaining  aa  Accoune 
of  all  the  Plants,  Drugs,  Perfumes,  and  Gums  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  ;  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Texts  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.  By  Lady  Callcott.  Illustrated  with  upwards 
of  1  uO  Wood  Engravings. 
"An  excellent  Bible  Companion."— /.rVtrrary  Gazette. 
"The  best  account  we  are  acquainted  with  of  Scripture 
■p\&x\\s.  — Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 


Printed  by  WnxiAM  Bbadbpry,  ol  No.  6,  Vork-place,  Stoke  Nen-ington, 
and  FsBDBBiCK  Mollktt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Chiircii-row,  Stoke  X«wingtoD, 
both  in  the  county  of  .Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  ia  Lombaid-sr^ 
in  the  preuinct  of  Whiiefiiara,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  publiihed 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  6,  CharleB-slreet,  in  the  rarish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisemenis  and  Com- 
municationa  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  Feb.  2i,  1515- 
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LIVERPOOL  BOTANIC    GARDEN.  .-  HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIEinONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1845. 


PREMIUMS 
Thursday      , 
Thuksdav 
THunsDAy 


200  GUINEAS. 

May  22.  1845. 
June  26 
JuLV  24. 


MARNOCK   AND  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  of 
FLOWER-SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bad  on 
apylication  at  the  Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 


Q     GIRLING  begs  to   refer    the   readers  of  the  Gar- 
0»    dtrJiers^  C/tronic/e  to  his  Advertisement  of  DAHLIAS,  PE- 
TUNIAS, FUCHSIAS,  and  VERBENAS  of  the  l6th  November. 
Danecrofc  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


ROSE-TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MR.  HOOKER  having  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  Nursery  Plants  for  Sale,  after  the  present 
season,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  ROSE 
TREES  and  other  PLANTS,  at  less  than  half  the  usual 
PRICES,  with  a  view  to  clearing-  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Persons  taking  large  quantities  may  have  them  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms. 

Mr.  Hooker,  will  supply  RnsES  at  the  following  prices,  pro- 
vided the  selection  of  sorts  is  entirely  left  to  him.  Standard 
Rcses,  12  distinct  vars.,  ticketed  with  their  np.mes,  l5s.  per  dcz. 

Ditto,  as  above,  without  names,  I2s.  per  drzen. 

The  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  and  other  Per- 
petual flowering  Roses,  are  on  stems  from  18  inches  to  2^  feet, 
at  the  same  prices. 

Dwarf  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  13  distinct  varieties,  with 
their  names,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

DittLt,  ditto,  12  varieties,  3-f.  per  dozen,  without  names. 

Ditto,  riitto,  per  100,  3  or  4  of  each  sort,  without  names,  16s. 

Dwarf  China,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  the  The  Roses,  in  pots, 
with  names,  9s.  per  dozen. 

Climbing  Roses,  in  pots,  named,  Os.  per  dozen. 

Standaru  Apple  TiiKEs,  50s.  per  100  ;  Dwarf  do.,  25*.  per  100. 

Large  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  American  Plants,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  shrubs,  equally  cheap  in  pioportion. 

Brenchley,  Kent,  Mar.  1,  1845. 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS.— Plants  of  this 
Splendid  Flower,  strong  and  heaUhy,  at  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,  5s., 
and  7s.  per  plant.  Seed  of  the  same  at  2s.  Gd.  ;  also  of  the 
beautiful  LUiinthos  Nigricans,  at  5s.  per  packet.  Piinted 
Directions  will  be  included  for  growing  the  above. 

Cuthh-l's  Prince  of  Denmarlt  Clove-scented  CARNATION, 
a  brilliant  scarlet.  12s.  per  dozen,  a  noaegay  in  itself. 

Best  PICOTEE  SEED,  5s.  per  packet.  CALCEOLARIA  ditto, 
2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

Cuthill's  Early  MELON,  Cabul,  Hoosaineo,  Beechwood, 
Ispahan,  and  Green  Flesh;  Cuthill's  Early  Biack  Spine  and 
tatter's  Victory  of  England  CUCUMBER,  2s,  Gd.  per  packet,  or 
3  packets  for  Gs. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Plants  of  British  Queen  and  Keen's 
Seedling  in  pots  for  forcing. 

MELON  and  CUCUMBER  Plants  always  ready;  any  or  all 
of  the  Seeds  sent  post-free. 

J.  CuTHiLL,  Florist,  Denraatk-hill,  Camberwell,  London. 

SEEDLING    PELARGONIUMS,    "EMPEROR    NICHOLAS" 
and  "CHANCE." 

HSILVERLOCIC  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
•  about  12  good  plants  of  each  of  the  above  to  oflfcr ;  they 
are  in  small  60  size  pots,  well  established,  and  can  be  sent  by 
post  or  otherwise  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  free  grower,  with  a  fine  truss  of 
bloom,  upper  petals  very  dark,  with  distinct  crimson  edge  ; 
lower  petals  lighter  crimson.  This  flower  was  awarded  a  prize 
at  the  July  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  last  July.    Price  3ls.  Gd, 

Chance  is  a  bright  scarlet,  with  black  spot  on  the  upper 
petals.     Price  21s. 

A  coloured  Lithograph  of  both,  finely  executed  by  Mr.  Holden, 
of  Greenwich,  will  be  sent  to  applications  inclosing  1 2  postage 
stamps,  or  free  to  purchasers. 

H.  S.  has  also  to  offer  Six  very  fine  SEEDLING  HEARTS- 
EASE, not  yet  sent  out.  Price  30s. — Nursery,  Cbichester,  Mar.  l . 


WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
28,  CoRNHM.L,  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  comprising  all  the  choice 
new  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
post-free  upon  application. 

For  particulars  refer  to  *' Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  February 
and  March. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 

1845. 


ft^"?; 


YOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
ply (as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .        ^^    0    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        ,110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .    0  12    0 

THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING   PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  Co.  have  much   pleasure  in  announcing 

that  they  are  sending  out  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 

light-edged  purple  Picotee,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burroughes. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 

raised.    Without  commenting  further    upnn    its    superiority, 

Y.  and  Co.  begto  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

of  August  10th,  1844,  page  542,  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties; 
it  is  alight-edged  purple;  the  petals  are  large  and  of  goad  form 
and  substance  ;  even  on  the  edge;  the  colour  unbroken;  the 
pod  good,  and  with  less  disposition  to  bar  tlian  is  common." 
It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Price  2ls.  per  pair.  The 
stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  disappointment,  early  orders  arc 
respectfully  requested.  Y.  and  Co.  are  slso  enabled  to  supply 
the  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman, 
all  possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited 
and  obtained  first  class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan 
E.thibitions  of  last  year.     They  are  as  follow: — 

Burroughes'sMrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee    .         .    7^.  Gd. 
,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picntee        .     7     6 

,,  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee      .         .76 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee        .         .76 

,.  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee  .     5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  fottod  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  i>lants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  hea'thy.  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  _aoy  par*  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  fonowing^fii;tt.: 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class  Show  £  s.    d. 

Flovvers 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         5'    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3     0     0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks     ,        ,        .        .    0  12    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto  1     1     0 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and   HARDY 

GREEN-FLESH  MELON.  For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  YOUELL  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'" 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.     Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety),  for  Gs. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TPcEE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  for  the  Royal  Gardens.  Windsor;  also  for  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  E^irl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
siogham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  /tc. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms ; — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sizcd  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10^.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine^dittu,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

Fur  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  1 1. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  G  in.,  10s.  U. 
per  plant. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s  Gd.  and  5*f.  per  packet. 

Thirty  packets  of  newest  and  best  FLO  WER^SEEDS, 
Gs  ,  sent  per  post,  free. 
YOUELL  AND  CO.'S   CATALOGUE  of  the  newest- 

r.nd  best 
FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS, CINERARIAS, 
and  other  highly. ornamental  Plants,  is  published,  and  may  be 
had  on  application,  a  full  copy  of  which  will  appear  shortly  on 
the  Advertising  sheet  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  It  will  form 
an  acquisition  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ornamenting  the 
Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  or  Flower-Garden, 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March,  1,1345.        


GARDEN  POTS  and  STANDS,  Patent  and  others, 
in  every  variety,  at  Hunt's  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depdt. 
"White  Biscuit-stone  and  Wedgwood  ware,  from  gs.  to  yl.  lOs. 
per  doz,,  for  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Improved  and  Elegant 
Hyacinth  Pots  and  Supports,  from  Is.  Gd.  each.— 29,  Queen's- 
row,  Pimlico,  niar  the  Pal.ice. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY.— The  Proprietor  wishing  to 
retire  from  business,  offers  the  above  first-rate  and  old- 
established  concern  on  advantageous  terms  to  any  person  or 
persons  desirous  of  embarking  in  one  of  the  best  retail  Nursery 
Seed  and  Floricultural  trades  in  the  kingdom.  — Apply  to 
Thomas  Brown,  at  the  Nursery,  Slough,  near  Windsor  ;  or  in 
London,  to  J.  Letts,  Esq.,  No.  8,  Bartlett's-buildings,  Holborn. 

BAGS  HOT  NURSE  KY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  oflfer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason, 
able  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  George  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammond's),  Surrey. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MaresSeld,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex 
VERBENA  "HUDSONII." 

\X/"M.  WOOD  AND  SON,  having  purchased  the  entire 

'  *  stock  of  the  above  magnificent  VERBENA,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Horstead,  beg  leave  to  offer  it  to  their  Friends  and 
the  public.  B'ooms  were  submitted  to  the  iaspectim  of  Dr. 
LiNDLEV,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Gar. 
deners'  Chrojilcle  of  6th  July.  1844,  page  44S,  under  the  initials 
"  W.  W.— Hud-onii  is  a  good  variety,  bright  rosy  purple,  with 
a  white  eye,  distinct  in  colour." 

As  a  Verbena  for  Bedding  it  is  unsurpassed,  while  the  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  bold  truss,  and  fine  habit  of  this  truly  superb 
variety  has  elicited  admiration  from  several  competent  judges ; 
it  is  thorefore  with  the  greatest  confidence  W.  W.  and  S.  offer 
it  to  the  notice  of  Amateurs.  Strnng  plants  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  in  tin  cases,  per  post  or  otherwise,  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  3s.  Gd.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once. 

Wm.  Wood  and  Son  are  now  issuing  GRATIS  a  new  and 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  their  extensive  Collection  of 
FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  to  which  is  added  Lists  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  Cinerarias,  Petunias,  Anagallis,  and  other 
plants  adapted  for  bedding;  also  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  <SlC. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  March  1. 

PLANTS    ON   SALE,  by  DICKSON  and  TURN- 
BULL,  Nurserymen,  Brechin, N.B.,  comprising— 
LARCH,  two  years  transplanted. 
ELM,  Scotch,  from  2  to  5  feet. 
OAK,  English,  from  1^  to  3*  feet. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  Black  Italian,  and  Lomhirdy,  from 

3  to  6  feet. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  l  to  2  feet. 
LAUREL,  Common,  twice  transplanted. 

,,  Portugal,  1.3  to  2  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

Will  be  sold  cheap,  and  put  Iree  on  hoard  ship  at  Montrose, 
from  which  port  there  are  regular  traders  to  London,  Leith, 
Newcastle,  &c. 


T 


^HOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 


DAHLIAS  and  PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
on  application.  — Slough  Nursery,  March  1. 

THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S  ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND   EAST  CO  WES  PARK.  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

OAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  G.^iiDENEns, 
^*'  Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwoik,  R  'ad-making,  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Lauded 
Property. 

Plans  and  Es'imates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Nublemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamiiui^l  rtants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  ttie  La-s^n,  the  Partem,  j,  'lid  Che  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing  at  Qaeen's-E'ras,  '-ne  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  t-f  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBE  IT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18,  Pali-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  grafts,  and  full  of  foliage;  from  ss.  to 
25s.  each.- N.B.  PdCked  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  iu  the 
country. 

TESSOP'S  NURSERY,  CHELTENHAM,  Esta- 
•-'  blished  in  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection  offers  peco- 
liar  advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gar- 
deners, Foresters,  or  Farm  Bailiffs  of  established  skill  aud 
reputation.    All  communicanons  promptly  attended  to. 


HURST  &  McMULLEN  beg  respectfully  to  inform 
their  friends  that  their  List  of  new  and  Choice  VEGE- 
TABLE and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  present  sfason,  will 
appear  in  Harrison's  "Floricultural  Cabinet "  for  Mdrch,  and 
will  be  fcund  to  contain  an  assortment  well  deserving  the  inte- 
rest of  the  lovers  of  Horticulture.  Catalogues  of  the  above  can 
be  forwarded,  by  post,  on  application. 
6,  Leadenhall-street,  March,  I.  1845. 


MAJOR'S  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS  AND  PANSIES. 

H  MAJOR'S  Descriptive  List  of  New  Seedling 
•  Shrubby  CALCEOLARIAS,  Seedling  and  other  select 
PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  post-paid  applica- 
tion. The  Calceolarias  will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  May,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  general  management  throughout  the 
year.  The  Seedling  Pansies,  three  in  number,  which  are  con- 
fidently recommended,  will  he  ready  by  the  middle  of  March, 
price  l5s.  the  set.  Also  12  of  his  best  Seedling  Calceolarias 
sent  out  last  year,  prioe,  255.  Select  Pansy  seed  2^.  Gd.  per 
packet. — Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds. 

LAWN  GRASSES,  mixed  for  any  description  of  soi', 
warranted  to  insure  a  fine  sward,  including  Clovers,  I4s. 
per  bushel. 

Mangold  Wurzel,  large  long  yellow      ,     Is.  Od.  per  lb. 
Do.  do.  do.      red  .    0  10        ,, 

Globe  Yellow 1     0        „ 

Do.  red,  very  large  .        •        .        .10        ,, 

Are  each  of  carefully  selected  stock.    Carriage  paid  to  London, 
John  Rivers,  Saw  bridge  worth,  Herts. 

SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  they  have  on 
hand  all  the  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS  required  for  permanentpas- 
tures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fescues,  Crested  Dogstail,  Foxtail.  Sec, 
adapted  for  all  soils.  Upon  application,  the  quantities  required 
of  any  particular  variety  can  he  bad  with  prices. 

FIELD  TURNIP,  MANGOLD  V^URZEL,  &c.  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 
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4,  Great  Russell-sireet,  Covent  Garden,  March  1. 


J.     KERN  AN 

BEGS    TO     OFFER     A    SELECT     LIST    FROM     HIS 

GENERAL    CATALOGUE    OF    VEGETABLE    AND     FLOWER    SEEDS, 

Which  mav  be  relied  on  with  confidence  as  the  most  desirable  for  cultivation. 


PEAS,      per  qt.— s.  d. 
Sbilliiig'a  Dew  Grotto  Mar- 
row, a  most  desirable 
sort,  being  as  early  as 
ihf  Warwick, aod  having 
p'lds    as    large  as    the 
latest  Marrow        .         .26 
Matchless  Marrow   .         .08 
Kni'iht's     dwarf    Green 

Marrow .  .  .  .10 
Kniglil's  lall  do.  .  .10 
Thorapsnn's  Early  Dwarf  I  6 
Bedman's  Improved  Im- 
perial .  .  .  .09 
Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  .  1  0 
Elue  Scimetar  .  .  .08 
British  Qaeen  .  .  .26 
New  Green  Marrow  .  0  8 
Victoria  Marrow      .        .10 

The  above,  if  sown  every 
succeeding  10  days,  will 
keep  up  a  constant  succes- 
sion during  the  season. 

BEANS.  per  qt. 

Early  Mazagan  .         .06 

Sword  Longpod  .  .08 
Taylor*s  Windsor  .  .08 
AH  the  varieties  of  Dwarf 

French  Beans  .  .  1  6 
J  >hnson's  Wonderful  .  0  8 
Green  Genoa  .  .  .08 
Dwarf  F:iu  .        .         .09 

Painted  Lady  and  Scarlet 

Runners         ,        .        .16 

per  oz. 
Beet,  fine  London  Red,  0  6 
Beet,  Silver,  or  Seakale  .  0  6 
Boiecole,  dwarf  curled  .  0  6 
Brussels'  Sprouts  (foreign 

seed,  fine)       .        .        .10 
Kohl  Rablii,  per  paper     .  0    6 
Borecole,  red  and  white, 
variegated,  for  garnish- 
ing (very  beautiful)       .  0     6 

BROCCOLI.  peroz. 
MyatfsEarlyPurpleCape  1  0 
Millfi's  Dwarf .  .  .10 
Chappell's  Cream  ,  .10 
Bowles's  Sulphur  .  .10 
Somner's  Late  White  .  1  0 
Grange's  Early  White, — 

from  the  original  raiser  1  0 
Invisible  White  .  .10 
Purple  Sprouting  .  .10 
Biimstone  .         .         .10 

"Walcheren         .        .        .16 

CABBAGE.  peroz. 

Nonpareil  .        .        .09 

Shilling's  new  Queen,  fine  2-  6 
Aikin's  Matchless  .  .10 
Heart-shaped  .  .  .66 
Knight's  Early  Dwarf  .  1  0 
Early  York  .  ,  .06 
Early  Battersea  .  .06 
Large  Drumhead  —  (for 
cattle),  per  lb.  .  .16 
And  all  other  kinds  in 
cultivation. 

CARROT.  peroz. 
Early  Scarlet  Horn  .  .06 
Long  Orange  .  .  .04 
Fine  Surrey  .  .  ,04 
Altringham  .  .  .04 
White  (for  Agriculture), 
per  lb 10 


CAULIFLOWER. 
Mercer's  fine  Pearly 
London  Particular    . 
Large  Asiatic    . 
Walcheren 
Fine  late    . 


per  cz. 
.  1  0 
.  1  0 
.  1  B 
.  I  0 
.  1     0 


CELERY,  per  paper. 
Seymour's  Superb  White  0  6 
New  Rose,  solid       ,        .06 


Seymour's    Superb   Red,  s.  d. 

per  packet      .         .         .06 

New  Giant        .         ,         .06 

CRESS. 

Curled       .        .    per  pint  l  0 

American  .        .    per  oz.    0  3 

Broad-leaved    .         ,,0  3 

Water        .  per  paper  0  6 

CUCUMBER,    per  packet. 


Acme  of  Perfection  . 
Sion  House 
Weedon'iS  Free-bearer 
Early  Frame     . 
Kerrison's 
Walker's  Rambler    . 
Windsor  Prize  . 
Early  Handglass 


MELONS. 
Lord  Montague,  Scarlet-flesh 
Sion  House,  Green-flesh 
Cabul 

Jones's  Netted,  Green-flesh 
Egyptian,  Green-flesh 
Holland's  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
True  Cassabar 
Netted  Cantaloupe 
Black  Rock 
Hoosainee 
Knight's  Hybrid 
Persian 
Polignac 

Silver-skinned  Scarlet 
Beechwood 
Ispahan 
Windsor  Prize 
Yarmouth  Prize 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley 
Nutmeg 

Wellington  Cantaloupe 
Mumford's  Bath  Hybrid 
And  alL  the  other  flnest  varie- 
ties cu^.tivated  for  this    une- 
qualled market. 

ENDIVE. 

New  Imperial,  per  packet  0  6 

Batavian  i,  0  6 

Green  Curled  per  oz.  0  6 

White  Curled  „       0  6 

LETTUCE. 

Brighton  Cos  per  oz.  1     0 

Imperial  Cos  ,,        10 

Spotted  or  Tiger  Cabbage 

(new),  per  packet  .  0  6 
Artichoke-leaved,   a  fine 

new  hardy  sort  .  .06 
Fine  London  White  Cos, 

per  oz.  .        .        .09 

Drumhead  .  .  .09 
D'6l6  Cabbage  per  pkt.  0  6 
Bath  Cos .        .     per  oz.     1     0 

Onion,  all  the  kinds,  p. oz.  0  6 
Parsley,  extra  curled,    ,,0    3 

RADISH. 
New  Scarlet  Olive-shaped, 
a  delicious  new  variety, 
per  packet    .        .        .06 
New  Rose       per  packet    0     6 
Early  Frame        per  pint    1     0 
Long  Scarlet  ,,        10 

Red  &  White  Turnip  „        10 

SPINACH. 
New  Flanders     per  pint    0    6 
Round,  or  Summer    ,,        0    6 
Lettuce -leaved     (new), 

per  paper  .  .  .06 
New  Zealand        per  oz.    0    6 

TURNIPS.        peroz. 
Early  Snowball       .        .03 
Teltow,  for  stewing        ,03 
Early  Dutch    .        .        .03 
Laing's  and   Skirving*a 
Swede,   with    all    the 
better  kinds  for   field 
culture,  per  lb.    .        .10 


Furze,  per  lb.,  is.  3(/. ;  Broom,  per  lb- 
Coarse  Grasses  for  Game  Covers. 
Long  Rei  and  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel,  per  lb,,  Is. 
A  fine  Collection  of  all  the  best  Permanent  Grasses  (hand- 
picked),  separate  or  mixed;  if  mixed,  per  bushel,  lOs. 
White  and  Red  Clover,  Lucerne,  Trefoil,  &c.,  per  lb.  or  cwt. 


A  few  of  the  very  finest  Grasses  foi:  Lawns,  per  lb.,  Ts.^  63. 
Ash-leaved  and  Early  Frame  Potatoes,  per  peck,  2s. 
Myatt's  fine  new  Strawberries. 

Asparagus  plants,  according  to  age,  per  100,2s.  Gd.  to  5s. 
Seakale         do.  -  do.  per  100,  5s.  to  10s. 

Dulley's  Early  Scarlet  Admirable  Rhubarb,  per  root.  Is.  6d. 
Myatt'd  Victoria  do.  (the  largest  in  cultivation),  Is.  6d. 
Mushroom  Spawn,  per  bushel,  5s. 
All  the  fine  new  Raspberries,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Asters,  20  distinct  German  varieties,  in  sealed  packets,  suitable 

for  exhibition,  the  collection,  10s. 
A  mixture,  including  all  the  colours  of  the  above,  per  paper.  Is. 
Do.,  in  1  2  distinct  colours,  the  collection,  5s. 
Superb  German  and  Prussian  Stocks,  25  distinct  varieties,  for 

exhibition,  the  collection,  10s. 
12  varieties  of  do.,  distinct  in  colours,  5s. 
12  autumn  flowering  do.,  in  distinct  colours,  6s. 
12  named  varieties  of  Brompton  Stocks,  6s. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Ten-week,  per  paper,  6d. 
A  mixture  of  Brompton  do.,  per  packet,  Gd. 

per  packet.— s.  d. 

Ipomoea  rubra  cserulea  .  0    6 

„       punctata    .        .06 

„       rosea  .        .06 

„       striata,  &  others  0    6 

Sycios  angulata        .        .  0    .6 

Thunbergia  alata      .        .06 

„  „      alba    .  0    6 

,,  aurantiaca    .06 

,,  Chrysops— 

new,  per  plant. 


per  packet — s.  d. 

Anagalis  Phillipsii  .        .06 

,,        Monelli  major  .  0    6 

,,        l.ilacina    .        .06 

,,        superba  grandi- 

flora      .        .06 

,,        indica        .        .03 

,,        carnea       .        .03 

Anomatheca  omenta       .  0    6 

Amethystea  coerulea        .  0    6 

Anthemis  arabicus  (dwf. 

yellow)  .  .  .  .03 
Antirrhinum  (all  the  new 

kinds)    .        .        .        .03 

Argemone  grandiflora     .  0    3 

„         Barclayana     .  0    3 

„         speciosa  .        .03 

Aquilegia  Skinnerii,  new 

scarlet  .        .10 
,,        glandulosa        .  1     0 
,,        canadensis        .  0    6 
„        siherica      .        .03 
,,        fine  mixed  Ger- 
man varieties        .        .06 
Abutilon  striatum     .        .06 
Auricula,  from  fine  named 

flowers         .  1    0 
,,        alpine         .        .06 
Brachycorae  ibefidifolia  .  l     0 
Balsams,  12  very  flne  dis- 
tinct colours,  all  double  6    0 
,,       mixture  of  above  0     6 
Blumenbachia  insignis    .  0 
Browalia,  of  sorts     . 
Calceolarias,  from  a  col- 
lection of  named  shrub- 
by kinds         .        .        .10 
Calceolarias,  from  Herba- 
ceous do.        .        .        .10 
Calceolaria  pinnata  .  0    6 

Calendrina  discolor  .  0    3 

,,         grandiflora     ,  0    3 
Campanula  pulcherrima  .  0    6 
,,         Loreii      .        .06 
,,         capillaris         .  0    6 
And  many  other  sorts, 
fine,  as  a  contrast  with 
bedded  out  Verbenas,  &c. 
Cistus  guttatus,  very  dwf.  0    6 
Clintonia  pulchella  .        .06 
,,        elegans      .        ,03 
Cuphea  viscosissima        .  0    6 
,,       silenoides    .        .06 
Cineraria,  selected   from 

36ofthelatestnewkind3  I  0 
Cosmanthus    fimbriatus, 

new  and  fine  annual  .  0  6 
Coranaelina  ccelestis  .  0  3 
Carnation    and    Picotee, 

from  named  flowers      .  1     0 
Cynoglossum,  or  Forget- 
me-not  .        .        .        .06 
Clarkias,  all  the  varieties  0    3 
Collinsia  grandiflora        .  0    3 


CLIMBERS. 
Cobsea  scardens 
Calampelis  scaber    . 
Lophospermura     erubes- 
cens        .        .        .        . 
Loasa  aurantiaca 
Maurandya  Barclayana   . 
Tropeeolum  peregrine 


0    6 


pentaphyilum  0 


Dahlia  scabigera   (dwarf 

lilac)       .        .        .        .06 
Delphinium  or  Larkspurs, 

distinct  or  mixed  .  .03 
Ditto,  biennial  and  peren- 
nial varieties  .  .03 
Datura,  all  the  varieties  .  0  3 
Digitalis  grandiflora  .  0  3 
Dianthus,   double  white, 

Indian  pink  .        .        .06 
Dianthus,   Knight's  new 

hybrid    .        .        .        .06 

Dianthus,  double  Indian  0    3 

,,  aggregatus      ,  0    6 

„  latifolia   .        .03 

,,  alpina       .        .03 

„  Cherii       .        .06 

Didiscus  cseruleus    .        .06 

Dahlia,  fine  mixed    .        .06 

Eucharidium  grandiflora    i     o 

Eutoca  viscida  .        .03 

Egg  plant,  white      ,        .06 

Eschscholtzia,  3  sorts       .  0     3 

Erysimum  Perofskianum  0    3 

Echimenes, seeds  and  bulbs 

of  all  the  varieties. 
Fuchsias  of  sorts. 
Forget-me-not  .        .06 

Galardia  picta  .        .        .06 
„        bicolor       .        .03 
,,        Richardsonii     .  0    3 
Globe     Amaranthus,     of 

sorts       .        .        .        .03 

Gentianas,  of  sorts  .        .06 

Geum  splendens      .        .06 

,,     Wicei     .        .        .06 

Geranium,  from  fine  sorts  I     o 

Gloxinia  speciosa     .        .06 

,,        hybrida      .        .06 

,,        rubra  .        .06 

,,        Priestbyana       .  0    6 

Grahamia  aromatica        .  0    6 

Godetia,  all  the  new  sorts    0    3 

Heartsease, from  first-rate 

prize  flowers  .         .10 

Flumea  elegans        .        .06 
HeliotropiumPerovianum  0    6 
Hibiscus  Richardsonii      .  0    6 
,,        Humboldtii       .  o    6 
Heliophila  araboides        .  o    3 
Helianthemum  (Rock  cis- 
tus), 6  varieties  for  rock- 
work      .        .        .        .03 
Do.,  all  the  vars.,  mixed  0    6 
Hollyhocks,    20    German 

vars.,  mixed  or  separate  o  6 
Ipoinceas  of  sorts  .  .06 
Ipomcpsis  elegans  .  .06 
,,  Berichii,  new  .  i  o 
Isotoma  axillaris  .  .06 
Jacobsea,  double  crimson  0  3 
M  I)        purple    0    3 


per  packet. — s. 
Jacobcea,  new  lilac  .  .  0 
Kaulfusaia  amelloides,  for 

edging   .        ...  0 
Lantana  Sellowii      .        .  0 


HANDSOME  ORNAMENTAL 

GRASSES. 
Lagurus   ovatus  (Hare's 

Tail  Grass  .  .  .06 
Agrostis  pulchella  .  .06 
Briza  gracilis    .        .         .06 

„  maxima  .  .  .06 
Stipa  pinnata    .        .        .06 


per  packet. - 
CEiiothera  Sellowii   . 

J,        Drummondii     . 
„        Hartmania 
,,        densiflores 
„     .   and  others 
Papayer  Marcelii     ,.        . 
,,        16  new  Prussian 
varieties,  very    showy 
for  borders    .        .        .5 
Peas,  sweet,  all  the  colours 

separate  or  mixed         ,  0 

PhloxDrummondii,  various 

shades    .        .        .        .0 

Phlox,  new,  scarlet .        .  1 

Picotee,     from      named 

flowers   .        .        .        .1 

Platystemon  californica  .  0 

PotentiUa  Garneriana      .  l 

,,    "     Russellianus    .  0 

,,    .  insignis,  fine,  new  1  . 

Polyanthus,  flne,  mixed  .  0 

Porlulacca  splendens       .  0 

„  Thellusonii  .  0 

t,  grandiflora  .  0 

Primula   sinensis  (white 


s.  d. 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  3 

0  6 


.  0    6 
.  0    3 


Larkspurs,  1 2  distinct  Ger- 
man vars.    .  5 
„         Mixed     dwarf 
Rocket  .        .        .        .0 
Leptosiphon  densiflores  .  0 
,,  androsaceus  0 

Loasas  of  sorts         .        .  0 
Linum  monogynum,  fine  0 
,,      verticillatum         .  0 
,,     album    .        .        .0 
Lymnanthus  grandiflora 
(new)        .  0 
„  Dpuglasii   .  0 

Lobelia  heterophylla  ma- 
jor, fine    .        .  0 
„      bicolor         o       •  0 
,,      gracilis        .        .  0 
,,      ramosus      .         .  0 
,,      erinoides     .         .  0 
Lobelia  propinqua    .        .  0 
And  many  c  ther  biennial 
and  perennial  varieties 
Litherium  speciosa,  new, 

fine         .       .        .        .1 
Lisianthus   Russellianus, 
in  plants  (seed  does  not 
vegetate  v/ell) 
Lnpinus  lucidus       .        .  0 
,,        Hartwegii .        .  0 
J,        nanus         .        .  0 
„        Cruikshankii      .  0 
,,    Dicksonii  &  others  0 
Lychnis  speciosa,  new    .  0 
„       flos  Jovis   .        .  0 
,,       cEeli  rosea  .        .  0 
,,       prostata     .        .  0 
Malope  grandiflora,  and 

others    .        .        .        .0 
Marvel  of  Peru,  6  distinct 

colours  .        .        .        .0 
Marigolds,  alUhe  varieties  0 
Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
color     .        .        .        .0 
Mimosa  sensitiva    .        .  0 

(Sensitive  plant.) 
Mimulus,  from  12  distinct 

named  varieties  .  .  1 
Martjnia  fragrans  .  .  1 
Myrtle,  double  flowering  0 
Nasturtiums,  all  the  sorts  0 
Nemesia  florabundus  .  0 
Nemophila  insignis  major  0 
,,  discoidaliSjUewO 

„  Cramboides,  & 

others    .        .        .        .0 
Neirembergia  splendens  .  0 
,,  violacea    .  0 

„  fine  mixed    0 

,,       nyctaginiflora  0 
Nolana  atripUcifolia         .  0 
,,        paradoxa     .        .  0 
Nuttalia  grandiflora         .  1 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  descriptions. 
Named  Double  Anemones,  and  Ranunculuses;  Gladiolus  ra- 
mosus, andflorahundus;  Tigridia  pavonia,  and  conchiflora;  with 
many  other  floweringBulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  which  may 
be  planted  out  till  the  m'ddle  of  May. 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  per  pair,  from  is.  to  3s.  6d. 
All  the  better  named  Heartsease  from  6s.  to  30s.  per  doz. 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  climbing  Roses,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Rivers's  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  directions  for  culture  by 
root-pruning. 

Rivers's  new  edition  or  the  "  Ruse  Amateurs'  Guide,"  Gs. 
Paxton's  "  Cottagers'  Calendar,"  3d.,  which  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen should  distribute  to  cottagers. 
Seeds  for  distribution  to  cottagers,  at  cost  prices. 
Potter's  Concentrated  Essence  of  Guano,  per  qt.  bottle,  is.  Qd. 
A  Selection  of  Seeds  best  adapted  for  Ward's  Cases  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Seeds  selected  and  carefully  packed  for  all  climates. 
Where  a  Post-office  order  accompanies  an  order  for  any  of  the 
above  named  seeds,  J.  Kernaw  will  allow,  a^  discount,  addi- 
tional articles  to  the  amount  of  2s.  in  the  pound. 


fringed) 
Primula  lilac 

,,      cortusoides 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Rhododendron     ferrugi- 

neum 
Rhododendron  hirsutum, 

(for  dwarf  edging.) 
Rhododendron,  fine  mixed 
varieties         .        .        .1 
Schizanthus  Hookerii      .  0 
,,  Grahamii     .  0 

,,  humilis  &  others  0 
Schizopetalon  Walkerii  .  0 
Sphffinogyne  speciosa  .  0 
Streptocarpus  Rexii  .  0 

Silene  speciosa  (new)       .  1 
Stocks,  Buck's  Interme- 
diate, l6out  of  20  certain 
"to  come  double 
Stocks,  Chapman's  Scar. 

let,  10-week 
Stocks,  Shepherd's  White 

and  Purple     .        .        ,0 
Sedura  cserulea,  for  rock- 
work      .        .        ,        ,0 
Sultan,  yellow  .        .        .0 
„      white  and  purple  .  0 
Thunbergia  (see  Climbers.) 
Tigridia  pavonia       .        .  0 
TournefortiaheletropioidesO   6 
Tropasolum  tricolorum     .  0 
,,  pentaphyilum  0 

,,  peregrine      ,  0 

,,  trimaculatum,newl 
TropEeulum  Shillingii  .  0 
Viscaria  oculata  .  ,  0 
Violet,  Russian,  (ever- 
flowering)  ,  .  .0 
Verbena,  a  mixture  of  six 

best  si-rts        .         .         .0 
Wahleubergia  grandiflora  0 
,,  capillaris    .  0 

Wallflower,  blood  red      .  0 
,,  Double    Ger- 

man, of  sorts         .        .  1 
Wallflower,  changeable  .  0 
Zinnia,  elegans  coccinea    0 
„      purpurea      .        ,  0 
,,      mixed,    from    20 
separate  varieties  .        .  0 


6 


It  may  be  questioned  why  I  place  some  Annuals  in  my  present  List,  under  the  signification  *'  Jiurdy,'"  heretofore  cons'dered  and  placed  in  other  C>italogues  under  the  heading  "  Jialf 
hardy,''  I  do  so  from  practical  observation,  seeing  those  I  have  so  removed  to  **  hardy,^^  and  treated  as  such,  blooming  in  much  greater  perfection  than  when  raised  in  a  hot  frame  and 
a'terwards  transplanted.  One  plant  raised  in  the  open  border  will  generally  grow  to  six  times  the  size  of  one  raised  in  heat  and  transplanted.  In  sowing  Annuals  that  are  rather  tender 
in  the  open  border,  if  the  soil  be  not  light  and  sandy,  give  a  top-dressing  of  pit  sand  and  rotten  manure;  smooth  this  well  with  the  rake,  then  draw  very  shallow  drills  from  half  an  inch 
to  one  inch  in  depth,  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  seed  j  sow  and  cover  in. 

Old  meadow  turf,  which  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  decompose  and  charr  by  the  regular  or  natural  means,  I  have  found  can  be  produced  by  the  following  simple  and  short  process  : — 
Place  four  bricks,  raised  two  on  two,  about  3  feet  distant  from  four  others  similarly  arranged,  upon  which  place  a  sheet  of  iron  large  enough  to  rest  fully  on  the  bricks.  By  making  a  fire 
under  this  simple  machine,  and  allowing  your  turf  to  remain  until  charred,  it  will,  when  bruised,  make  an  excellent  stimulant  for  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Pot  plants  of  all  sorts.  If 
the  vermin  or  the  season  do  cot  disturb  them,  you  will  not  require  more  than  one  plant  in  a  hundred  of  those  that  come  up.  Be  careful  to  begin  thinning  when  the  plants  are  quite  young. 
Do  not  sow  delicate  Annuals  in  the  open  borders  until  the  end  of  April,  or  (what  is  better)  make  two  sowings,  one  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  other  the  beginning  of  May.  These  will 
succeed  each  other  until  October. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  greatly-increased  facilities  for  cultivating  the  more  delicate  exotics  and  the  finer  fruits,  afforded  to  all  classes  by  the  abolition  of  the  Glass  Duty. 

FRUITS  and  FLOWERS,  which  have  hithtrto  been  only  within  the  compass  of  those  in  easy  circumstances,  may  now  be  enjoyed  by  all;  and  no  doubt,  as  invariably  hsppens,  the  taste  for  them 
will  be  diffused  with  the  power  of  possessing  thtm.  Advantageous  as  is  the  abolition  to  all  classes,  it  is  perhaps  more  so  to  none  than  to  the  Practical  Florist  and  Horticulturist.  The  fault  will  now 
rest  with  themselves,  if  they  do  not  in  a  great  measure  find  a  recompense  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  by  the  reduction  of  duties  on  Foreign  Fruits,  as  Fruit  may  now  he  brought  into  the 
Market  earlier  than  they  can  be  ripened,  even  by  the  suns  of  France  and  Spain. 

Indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  at  which  Glass  will  be  sold,  even  the  humblest  Cotter  will  be  able  to  procure  the  hitherto  untasted  delicacy  of  flne  fruit  for  his  table,  the  appreciation 
of  which  by  his  friends  will  add  a  stimulus,  finding  it  thus  enhanced. 

.      J.  KERNAN. 
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HOME-GROWN  SEEDS.— lo  calling  attention  to 
the  Collections  of  Seeds  Advertised  in  the  4th  page  of  the 
OarJeners"  Chronicle  oi  Dec.  Ufh,  Me^-srs.  SUTTON  and  SONS 
beg  to  add  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  referring  to  Gar- 
deners end  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  mider-mentioned  pHces, 
who  have  in  past  vears  availed  themselres  of  this  advantageous 
mode  of  procaringKEW  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  best  sorts,  and 
have  expressed  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  pleased  with 
the  crops :  —  Glasgoiv.  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Castlei 
Douglas,  Hull,  Newcastle.  York,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Dover,  Isle 
cf  \Vigbt,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Oxford,  Cirencester,  Newport, 
Monmoath,  Ludlow,  Wolverhajcpton,  Gloucester,  Margate, 
■Woolwich,  Uarlow,  Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  manyj 
others. 

Full  Collection,  for  large  Establishment        .        i£3    2s. 
Ditto  second-ra'e  Establishment    .    2    2 

Ditto  third-rate  Establishment        .11 

N.B. — Delivered  free  to  any  railway  or  packet-office  in: 
London.or  to  any  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  between 
London  and  Bristol  inclusive.  (See  Adv.  Dec.  I4th.'  Further 
particulars  by  post  if  required.— Reading,  Berks,  March  l.  ; 

RANUNCULUSES,     ANEMONES,     AURICULAS.     CARNA- 

^    TIONS.  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,   axd  LILIUM   LANCl- i 

FOLIUM  i 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  Loxdon,    (rev 
•        moved  from  Walworth,'  Bv  AppoiNXiiEXT 
FLORIST  XO  HER  MAJESTY  THE    QUEEN,    axd    to    HISi 

MAJESTY  THE  EING  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  1 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  ni  the  best  quality.  £    s,  d.  , 

iOO  RANU.NXULUSESin  |00  Superfine  soits,  named    2  10    0  : 
Superfine  Mixtures  .        per  100— 10s.  6d.  to     1     1     0  ' 

300  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named  .     2  10    0  i 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .        per  100    0  10    6! 

25  AURfCULAS.  in  25  Superfine  sort-,    named  .330: 

25  pa=r  of  CARN.\TIONS.  in  25  ditto        ditto  .     2  10    0 

S5  pair  of  PICOTEES,  iQ-25  ditto  ditto  .    2  10     o' 

25  GERANIL  MS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  ,    3  10     OJ 

Good  kinds  .        .        per  doz.,  from  12s  to    0  IS    0  i 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bnlbs,  each     0    3     6 
„  ..  PUNCTATUM         .        .,.0761 

,,         SPECI03UM,  Ctrue;  .         .         .        „     .    2  12    6  ' 

H.  Gboosi  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue   of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarJed  by  post  on  applies-  ' 
tion. — Mar.  I.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 

CINERARLA-"  GEM." 

TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Xursertmxx,  &c.,  YorKj 
•  have  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  the  above  new  and 
teantifol  variety.  It  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
LiNDLET,  who  gave  the  following  character: — "Your  seedling, 
ri(i  purple,  with  black  eye,  is  a  Jine  and  handsome  variety." — 
See  Gardeners'  Chronictefor  lSi4,  page  230. 

The  striking  colour,  broad  petal,  and  large  heads  of  blossom 
of  this  seedling,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who 
"have  seen  it,  and  it  bad  a  prize  awEirdedat  the  exhibition  of  the 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

Good  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  per  post,  or  other- 
^wise,  at  5s.  each. 

T.  and  J.  B.  cin  also  supply  good  plants  of — 


each  s.  d 
Thonbergia  carysops,  .  3  6 
Achimenes  picta  .  .26 
Statice  Reinwardtii  .    3  6 

Acacia   rotundifolia  (a  fine 
Woomer),  3s.  6d. 


each  s.  d. 

Baddlea  Lindleyana       .    2    c 

Lisianthu>nigrescens255(i  to5s 

„       Russellianns  2s6d  to  5a' 

new  species,    and    a   profuse 


^f)t  (B^vtitmv^*  ©i^tontcle* 


SATCRDAT,  MAJRCH  \,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWIUG  WEEK. 

SlosDiT,        Mar.  3    Eacomological      .        ;        .        .  8  p.h. 

x...™.,.^        -^r-*  .  fHorticulmral        .        -        .        ;  3  p  H. 

ToEssiT,        M.t.  -ilLmnesn         .....  S  pjt 

"WsDNEaDjiT  ?Jar.  5    Society  of  Arts.            ...  8  pj.. 

FsuUT,         Mar.  7     B-3tan;cal 8  p.m. 

Satcsdat,    Mar.  8    Rojal  Botanic              ...  4  pj«. 


The  admirable  sfkcimex;  of  plants  now  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  have  intro- 
duced a  style  of  gardening  so  different  from  that 
common  in  greenhouses  but  20  years  ago,  that  per- 
sons only  accustomed  to  modern  gardening  would 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  exotics  should  ever 
have  been  as  badly  grown  as  they  once  were. 
Wherever  we  now  go,  the  plants  in  glasshouses 
have  all  the  health  and  often  all  the  vigour  of  those 
in  the  open  ground,  and  a  stunted  half-starved  col- 
lection of  greenhouse  plants  is  held  to  be  as  discredit- 
able as  a  stunted  half-starved  shrubbery.  So  uni- 
versal, indeed,  is  good  gardening  in  glasshouses  now 
become,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an  example  of 
the  contrary.  There  is  indeed  but  one  near  London 
to  which  we  could  point  as  a  specimen  of  old- 
feshioned  unskilfulness  flotu-ishing  with  all  its  ori- 
ginal vigoiu-. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  ?  Of  what  appliances, 
■which  to  their  predecessors  were  unknown,  do  our 
gardeners  now  make  use .'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  which  can  possibly  engage 
attention.  For  if  we  can  but  ascertain  "the  pre- 
dse  line  that  improvement  has  already  taken,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  carry  it 
to  its  utmost  limits. 

Some  may  think  that  chemistry  has  done  it — that 
new-fashioned  manures,  salts  and  acids,  nitrates,  sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  bones  and  charcoal,  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 
Let  ns  not  deceive  ourselves.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  however  useful  they  may 
be,  all  that  has  been  done  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  never  been  heard  of.  Guano  is  a  very  good 
thing,  and  so  is  charcoal ;  but  home-made  manure 
is,  as  we  have  uniformly  maintained,  quite  as  good, 
and  in  some  respects  better.  But  of  that  another  time. 

Then  it  is  the  potting?  To  this  we  answer  yes— 
n  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skill  now 
ippUed  to  that  most  important  operation  has  wrought . 


its  full  share  of  good.  The  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology  which  every  gardener  who  would  not  be 
set  down  for  a  blockhead  now  possesses,  has  taught 
the  imperfection  of  old-fashioned  careless  potting, 
and  led  to  ounder  views.  Even  those  who  cannot 
enter  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  are  able  to 
profit  by  the  directions  of  those  who  can  ;  and  the 
reiterated  and  amply  detailed  advice  of  the  writers 
of  the  Calendar— of  such  men  as  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  W. 
B.\RNES,  Mr.  Wood,  and  last,  not  least,  of  our  newcor- 
respondents,  '•  Dt-no"  and  "Is.\.ic  Tomkins,"  two  of 
the  best  practical  gardeners  in  the  country,  have  shown 
so  clearly  how  such  work  should  be  done,  that  if  they 
will  but  persevere  in  their  excellent  lessons,  there 
will  not  be,  in  a  twelvemonth,  an  iU-potted  plant  in 
a  weaver's  window  in  Lancashire.  Potting,  then, 
is,  we  again  admit,  a  most  essential  point,  and  one 
which  has  had  its  share  in  producing  the  extraordi- 
nary revolution  in  greenhouse  gardening  which  we 
all  have  witnessed.  But  potting  can  only  claim  a 
part  of  the  merit. 

It  is  the  good  management  of  the  atmosphere  of 
glasshouses  that  has,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  plants  witltin  them.  It  is 
to  the  careful  and  dUigent  application,  by  clever  prac- 
tical men,  of  the  principles  explained  in  the  year 
1824*  by  Professor  D.amell,  that  we  mainly  owe  our 
superiority  to  our  predecessors.  At  the  time  when 
that  important  document  was  printed  there  was  not 
one  gardener  in  a  hundred  who  remerab;red  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  any  water  at  aU ;  not  one  in  a 
thousand  who  was  aware  that  the  quantity  floating 
in  it  could  be  actually  measured,  and  read  off,  like 
temperature  by  a  thermometer  scale ;  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  who  considered  that  the  healthiness 
of  a  plant  depended  essentially  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  atmospheric  moisture,  light,  and  temperc 
ture,  and  the  peculiar  conditionof  the  plant  exposed  to 
them.  If  plants  were  flagging,  the  roots  were 
watered  ;  if  some  very  particular  cause  appeared  to 
call  for  it  they  were  syringed ;  and  that  was  all. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  surprise  that 
was  felt  at  the  results  obtained  when  the  practice  of 
steaming  plants  was  first  resorted  to.  The  opinion 
then  was  that  it  was  the  ivarmlh  of  the  vapour  that 
produced  so  beneficial  an  effect. 

Bat  Mr.  D.\xiELL  taught  the  gardening  world  th.t 
the  amount  of  moisture  permanently  surrounding 
plants  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  He  showed 
them  the  folly  of  hoping  to  keep  in  health  a  tropical 
vegetation  naturally  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere 
almost  saturated  with  moisture,  by  surrounding  it 
with  air'not  holding  in  suspension  half  that  amount 
of  water.  He  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining a  command  of  atmospheric  moisture  by 
watering  the  roots;  he  showed,  by  the  imquestion- 
ablc  evidence  of  the  hygrometer,  that  what  was  in 
those  days  called  a  moist  air  was  in  truth  a  very  dry 
one  ;  that  our  feelings  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  such  a  matter  ;  and  that  hygroraetrical  instru- 
ments alone  could  determine  whether  the  climate 
provided  for  plants  was  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the 
plants  exposed  to  it. 

In  those  days,  when  the  hygrometer  was  first 
brought  into  use,  what  was  called  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere was  frequently  seen  to  indicate  a  degree  of 
moisture  falling  short  of  500,  saturation  being  repre- 
sented by  1000;  and  it  was  found  that  120  was  not 
uncommon— a  state  of  things  sufficient  to  impair  the 
vitality  of  the'most  vigorous  vegetation.  These  im- 
portant statements  brought  into  use  the  practice  of 
abstaining  from  root-watering  and  the  deluging  of 
pathways,  walls,  and  other  evaporating  surfaces.  To 
this  succeeded  evaporating-pans ;  and  lastly,  the  tank 
system  has  been  brought  into  action  :  each  step 
being  in  advance  of  its  predecessor. 

Besides  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  a  num- 
ber of  minor  questions  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Daniell 
in  the  paper  already  refeiTed  to.  Gardeners  of  quick 
apprehension  immediately  began  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philosophical  views  therein  enun- 
ciated ;  the  more  ignorant  and  dull-witted  copied 
them;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  with  the  aid  of  20 
years'  esperimenting,  the  English  art  of  'managing 
artificial  climate  has  been  established.  For  that  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Daxiell  ;  and  we  strongly  advise 
all  who  have  the  means,  to  study  his  paper  with 
much  dihgence.  They  will  still  find  it  a  storehouse 
of  valuable  facts  and  still  more  valuable  suggestions, 
one  of  which,  as  yet  but  Uttle  acted  on,  we  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  pubUc  con- 
sideration. 


Sptia^iium,  well  u-.ixed  together.  For  iLt:  ttrrestiidl 
species  I  add  one-e'ghth  of  coarse  white  sand  ;  for  Cyrto- 
podiums  I  add  some  turfy  loam,  chopped  roughly,  some 
rotteo  dung,  and  a  few  broken  bones. 

Draining. — AU  the  species  require  a  good  drainage  ; 
to  effect  which,  in  the  larger  pots,  I  iuvert  a  small  one 
over  the  hole,  and  fill  up  with  b.-okeii  potsherds,  slightly 
coveriug  the  small  pots.  For  Cittlejas,  Lffi'.ias,  Sec,  I 
use  more  potsherds,  filling  the  pots  nearly  hal'  full.  I 
p^t  generally  as  soon  as  new  shoots  are  percsi  ed.  As 
in  most  cases  they  will  have  been  a  loug  time  nithoac 
water,  the  old  soil  will  have  become  dry  and  hard  ;  and, 
as  I  prefer,  where  it  is  possible,  to  sb-ke  it  off,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  give  two  or  three  good  waterings  some  days 
previously,  which  sof.ea  the  luanp?  of  pea>,  and  allow 
them  to  part  from  the  roo-s  without  breaking  them. 
Some  of  the  .'ree-routing  species  will  be  fuaad  with  their 
roots  strongly  adhering  to  the  sidss  of  the  pots.  To  get 
them  off  with  as  little  inj  jry  as  possible.  I  use  a  thin- 
b!ad=d  kci.''e,  something  like  a  gl.zier's  putty  knife,  only 
that  it  is  three  times  as  lo.-ig  in  the  blade.  This  kn^'e  is 
carefully  inserted  betaeeu  the  recta  and  the  pots,  until 
they  are  sufficie'^-tly  loosened  to  itllow  ihc  balls  and  roots 
to  be  turned  oatof  thepots;  a  sajallporlion  of  thecompost 
is  pat  oter  the  drainage  ;  the  plants  are  held  in  the  pots 
a  little  above  the  rims,  and  the  compost  is  shaken  by  the 
baud  a-aongst  the  roots,  and  the  plants  are  finally  left 
lb  jve  the  po^s  in  the  centre  ;  but  a  little  hollow  is  left 
rju:id  the  rim,  to  prevent  the  compost  being  washed  off 
by  watering.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished,  the 
plants  are  tied  up  neatly,  and  when  they  require  it,  a 
se;itle  watering  is  given  oy?r  the  com^  ost,  but  not  over 
the  fob. age.  The  reasons  for  hanging  some  sons  up  are 
either  because  they  have  pendent  branches  or  flowers,  or 
because,  bein^  from  open  glades  or  from  rocks,  they 
rfcjuire  more  light  than  o'hers. 

Baskets. — The  following  are  such  as  Mr.  Paxton  has 
recomiiended  : — 


ORCHIDACE^. 

Xo.  TV.  Compost. — The  compost  I  have  used  for  four  i 
years,  and  in  which  the  plants  grow  well,  is  as  follows: —  j 
One-third  turfy  peat,  roosbly  broken  into  pieces  of  di.f-  j 
ferent  sizes,  the  largest" aboat  the  size  of  ben.eggs  ;  j 
one-third  chopped  pieces  of  Poplar  or  Willow  wood,  { 
about  the  size  of  garden  Beans  ;  and  one-third  chopped 


.  *  On   Climate,  considered  with  regard  to  Horticaltore ;  in 
the  "  Transactions  o£  the  Horticoltoral  Society,"  vol.  vi.  p.  t. 


ily  method  of  making  bsskets  is  very  simple  : — 
I  procure  some  branches  of  Oak  or  Hazel,  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses,  and  saw  them  into  such  lengths  as 
are  siiitable  for  the  size  of  the  basket  intended  to  be 
made.  Each  piece  is  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron 
pin  at  each  end.  I  use  the  iron  pin  to  prevent  the 
branches  splitting,  which  they  would  be  spt  to  do  if 
bored  with  a  gimlet.  Four  pieces  of  copper  wire  are 
then  cut,  of  eqcal  lengths  ;  one  end  of  each  is  drawn 
through  the  opposite  holes  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  squ34-e,  two  of  the  pieces  being  laid 
upon  the  other  two.  The  wires  are  twisted  up  at  the 
ends  underneath,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
through  the  holes  upwards.  Other  pieces  of  wocd  are 
then  put  on  the  wires  at.  each  side  of  the  basket  sUer- 
nateiy,  till  the  latter  is  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the 
plants  intended  for  them.  The  bottom  is  formed  by 
putting  in  between  the  bottom  pieces  a  sufficient 
number  of  sitnilar  branche.=,  to  hold  in  the  material  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  :  1  inch  between  each  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  sufficient.  The  pieces  of  wire  are 
then  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  the  handle  of  the 
basket,  and  are  either  twisted  together  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  or  each  end  is  put  through  the  holes  of  a  small 
brass  cttp  with  four  holes,  and  a  moveable  eyelet  to  bang 
it  up  by  upon  a  booked  piece  of  strong  wire.  Each, 
end  is  tivisted  back,  to  prevent  it  from  slipjing  ;  the 
basket  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  a  plant  requires 
renewal,  I  line  the  basket  with  Sphagnum,  to  prevent  the 
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compost  falling  through  the  interstices ;  a  proper 
quantity  of  cooDpost  is  then  put  upon  the  Moss,  the 
plant  is  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  top  of  the  old  ball  or 
roots  may  be  level  with  the  edge  of  the  basket,  which  is 
then  filled  up  with  compost.  A  little  water  is  given, 
and  the  plant  is  then  hung  up  to  the  roof  in  its  place. 
Copper-wire  baskets  are  expensive,  but  on  account  of 
their  durability,  compared  with  wooden  ones,  they  are 
to  be  preferred.  To  lessen  their  cost,  I  have  had  made 
models  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  the  intended  baskets ;  on 
these  models  the  wire  is  stretched  in  grooves  cut  in  the 
■wood,  and  is  tied  together  with  small  wire.  The  model 
is  formed  out  of  a  block,  something  like  an  Apple  cut 
in  two  ;  it  is  again  divided  transversely,  and  a  thin  slop- 
ing piece  is  cutoff  one  side  of  one  of  the  sections  ;  the 
two  pieces  are  then  joined  together  again,  by  an  iron 
pin  of  sufBcient  length  to  go  through  both  sides,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  end  by  a  Borew  and  nut.     Two  wedges 


(one  on  each  aide)  keep  the  two  sections  about  5  inch 
asunder.  When  the  basket  is  made,  the  wedges  are 
knocked  out,  the  pin  drawn  out,  and  the  two  sides  come 
together,  which  allows  the  basket  to  be  easily  moved  off 
the  model ;  any  little  inaccuracies  on  them  adjusted,  the 
three  wires  to  form  the  handle  to  hang  it  by  are  affixed, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  making  of  those  baskets 
forms  a  job  for  men  on  wet  days.  A  basket,  1  foot  in 
diameter  and  5  inches  in  depth,  can  be  made  in  an  hour. 
I  follow  the  same  method  in  placing  the  plants  in  the 
wire  baskets  as  the  wooden  ones,  with  the  exception  of 
the  genus  Stanhopea,  the  plants  composing  which  are 
raised  considerably  above  the  rim.  I  may  mention  that 
the  meshes  of  those  baskets  are  about  Ij  inch  in  width. 
If  they  were  wider,  the  compost  would  fall  through  ;  and 
if  they  were  closer,  the  flower-stems  of  Stanhopeas  would 
not  have  so  free  an  egress. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS.  1  sand  or  tan;  the  pots  for  cuttings,  which  are  plunged  in  it, 

BY  NEUMANN.  |  are  subjected  to  a  heat  of  from  30"  to  35°  Cent.  (87°  to  98° 

"  No.  IV.  Cuttings  upon  exhausted  Hotbeds.  —  '  Fahr.).  for  cuttings  of  such  plants  as,  from  the  difficulty 
There  are  some  plants  which  cannot  be  multiplied  1  of  striking  them,  require  a  high  temperature,  as  for 
effectually  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  require  a  mild  1  example  Xaathochymus,  Mjristica,  Guayacum,  Diospy- 
and  uniform  heat,  in  a  still  atmosphere,  liking,  however,  ros,  Mangi'ero,  &c.  Annexed  is  the  section  of  a  glass- 
a  little  light,  which  should  be  given  them  night  and  j  house  for  propagation,  such  as  I  should  recommend  for 
morning.  The  temperature  which  suits  such  plants  striking  cuttings  in.  Two  pits,  AA,  are  placed  on  each 
when  under  propagation,  is  that  which  is  found  under  ;  side  of  the  principal  walk  B  ;  CC  are  two  walks  all  round, 
the  glass  of  an  exhausted  hotbed.  After  we  have  per-  j  for  the  use  of  the  gardeners.  The  flooring  of  the  pits 
mitted  this  bed  to  lose  its  greatest  heat,  we  put !  ought  to  be  covered  with  sand  or  tan  4  or  C  inches  thick, 
over  it  a  low  frame  ;  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  are  before  receiving  the  cutting  pots.  Hot-water  pipes  pass 
then  plunged  in  the  soil  of  this  bed._  In  this  way  we  under  these  floors  and  heat  the  material  in  which  the  pots 
successfully  propagate  Diosmas,  Fuchsias,  Heaths,  sin-  are  placed,  as  well  as  th3  pots  themselves,  and  then 
gle  Camellias  intended  for  grafting  on,  and  similar  plants,  discharge  their  heat  into  the  air  of  the  house  by  means 
No.    V.    Cuttings   in    Propagating  of  trap-doors  placed    on   hinges,  and 


Houses.  —  But   the  exhausted  hotbed 
is  suited  only  to  a  limited   number   of 
species  of  plants.     Many  plants,  even 
Oranges,  would   not  find  there  a  heat 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  roots. 
Plants  whose  nature  it  is  to  grow  under 
the  infloence 
of  a  high  tem- 
perature, are 
struck     in 
propagating 
houses    built 
on    purpose, 
in   which  an 
equal  tempe- 
rature    is 
maintained 
day  and  night 
This     indis- ; 
pensablecon-" 
dition,  which 

has  always  been  an  object  of  great  care  among  gar- 
deners, has  now  become  much  more  easy  to  fulfil, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  hot-water  pipes.  The 
flooring  of  the  frame  under  which  the  hot-water  pipes 
pass,  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  or  6   inches  with 


opening  on  each  side  of  the  pita  ;  by 
which  we  may  regulate  the  surround- 
ing temperature  of  the  house.  The  di- 
mensions of  such  a  house  would  v  ary 
according  to  circumstances  ;  we  mus  t 
only  bear  in  mind  that  the  cuttings 
ought  to  be  as 
near  the  glass 
of  the  house  as 
possible.  The 
plan  of  thi 
house,  as  here 
figured,  repre 
sents  an  inte- 
rior 4  yards 
wide,  of  which 
1^  yard  is 
employed  for 
the  walks  ;  but 
if  the  house 
to  be  construe 
ted  is  to  be  naro-ver— 3  yards  wide,  for  example — a 
single  walk  in  the  middle  might  he  managed.  In 
well-constructed  propagating  house  we  may  strike  cut- 
ings  all  the  year  round. 

ITo  tie  csntinued.'} 


THE  MONSTER  CACTUS  AT  KEW. 
The  4th  of  January  No.  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Netvs  contained  a  figure  and  short  description  of  a 
gigantic  Cactus  that  had  been  presented,  with  many 
others,  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  by  Frederick  Staines,  Esq., 
of  San  Luis,  Potosi.  It  has  been  named,  in  compliment 
to  that  liberal  and  public-spirited  gentleman.  Cactus 
(Eckinocactus)  Stainesii.  Mr.  Staines  has  more  re- 
cently— together  with  a  great  number  of  other  rare  and 
valuable  species,  and  some  too  of  considerable  size — 
sent  one  that  throws  his  former  noble  present  completely 
into  the  background,  and  which  we  must,  par  excellence, 
call  the  Monster  Cactus,  or  Viznaga  (its  native  name). 
Such  is  its  striking  appearance,  that  an  eminent  nur- 
seryman expressed  his  conviction  that,  if  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
might  be  realised  by  it.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Staines,  and 
to  the  liberality  of  our  Government,  this  astonishing 
vegetable  production  may  be  now  viewed,  gratis,  amidst 
a  great  assemblage  of  kindred  Cactuses,  and  in  a  tempe- 
rature perfectly  congenial  to  them. 

Before  giving  an  idea  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
Viznaga,  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  may 
feel  interested  in  knowing  something  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  attended  the  procuring  these  huge  specimens  of 
the  Cectus  tribe,  and  how  much  the  man  of  science  and 
the  public  genrrally  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Staines  for  his 
great  exertions,  by  which  this  country  has  come  into 
possession  of  such  curiosities  ;  and  this  is  best  told  in 
that  gentleman's  own  words,  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
Aug.  20,  1844  : — "  I  have  the  honour,"  he  writes  to 
the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  "  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  valued  communication  of  April 
last,  for  which  please  to  accept  my  thanks,  and  permit 
me  to  say  how  highly  I  feel  gratified  by  its  contents, 
which,  I  fear,  are  more  due  to  your  kindness  than  to  my 
own  merit?.  You  may,  however,  be  assured  that  I  feel 
more  than  ever  anxious  of  forwarding  your  wishes  for 
the  cause  of  science,  ami  shall  continue  to  seud  jou  such 
plants  as  you  may  indicate  as  most  desirable.  Now 
thit  we  have  been  successful  in  getting  the  Pink-spined 
Cactus  (Echinocaclus  Stainesii)  in  safety  to  England,  I 
am  increasingly  solicitous  to  despatch  one  of  the  Jlfon- 
sters  which  1  mentioned  before.  But  it  cannot  be  that 
Monster  which  I  have  so  long  kept  in  my  possession 
here,  always  hoping  to  send  him  to  Kew;  for,  I  regret 


to  say,  the  individual  in  question  began  to  decline  near 
the  root  last  month,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
weight,  and  not  being  put  sufficiently  deep  into  the 
ground.  I  much  lament  this  circumstance,  after  all  the 
labour  incurred  in  bringing  it  hither.  I  mean,  however, 
to  have  another  deposited  in  a  strong  box,  sending  the 
box  first  to  the  mountain  where  the  Monsters  grow,  and 
placing  it  on  the  springs  of  a  carriage  which  I  shall  des- 
patch for  that  purpose,  and  so  forward  it  to  Vera  Cruz. 
My  Monster  friend  cannot  travel  any  other  way,  from  his 
stupendous  size  and  immense  ponderosity,  which  cannot 
be  adequately  calculated  for  here,  where  the  largest  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  conveying  weights  does  not  pass 
16  arrobes,  or  400  lbs.  And  this  enormous  plant  will 
require  20  men  at  bast  to  place  it  upon  the  vehicle, 
with  the  aid  of  such  levers  as  our  Indians  can  invent 
upon  the  occasion.  Should  this  huge  specimen  reach 
Kew,  what  must  be  your  admiration  on  seeing  it,  when 
you  express  such  delight  at  receiving  the  former  one  I 
This  Cactus  grows  in  the  deep  ravines  of  our  loftiest 
mountains,  amongst  huge  stones  ;  the  finest  plants  are 
inaccessible  to  wheeled  vehicles,  and  even  on  horseback 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  them.  Still  I  shall  use  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  at  a  large  one,  and  shall  cause  the 
Palm  mats  (not  Aguve,  which  are  stouter — but  such  as 
I  sent  before,)  to  be  sewed  most  carefully  round  his  huge 
and  thorny  circumference,  before  applying  to  his  roots 
the  crowbars  destined  to  wrench  him  from  his  resting- 
place  of  unknown  centuries.  He  will  have  to  travel 
300  leagues,  and  happy  shall  I  be  if  I  hear  that  the  car- 
riage has  not  broken  down  between  this  city  and  Mexico, 
through  which  capital  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Vera 
Cruz.  These  monsters  are  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
with  formidable  black  spines,  3  inches  long.  I  never 
expected  that  the  specimen  which  I  had  here  would 
give  way ;  but  I  had  observed,  some  while  ago,  its  change 
of  colour  towards  the  root,  becoming  first  yellowish,  then 
orange,  and  latterly  nearly  black,  and  the  injury  extend- 
ing almost  2  feet  upwards ;  when  I  caused  it  to  be 
propped  on  one  side  witii  a  liand-barrow  used  for  lifting 
barrels  of  Orange-trees.  Finding  that  the  decay  pro- 
ceeded, so  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  sending  to  you,  I  caused 
it  to  be  cut  up  and  carried  away  on  ih'j  31«t  ult.  There  are 
two  or  three  about  the  same  size,  and  tiie  oldest  servant 
on  the  Hacienda,  remembers  them  from  childhood,  and 
states  that  they  have  undergone  no  alteration.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  three  Cacti,  which  travelled  in  tl  e 


same  box  with  the  large  one,  were  spoiled ;  though  I  think 
we  got  off  cheap  with  so  little  damage.  I  sent  yesterday 
an  order  that,  in  a  month  from  this  time,  enough  ot 
Cacti  should  be  ready  to  pack  about  4  bales,  and  I  have  , 
directed  that  they  are  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  formerly  transmitted.  Especially  I  have  charged, 
that  six  of  the  same  kind  as  were  destroyed,  and  which 
you  sketched  in  your  letter,  should  be  p3cked  separately, 
and  when  they  arrive  here  in  the  baskets,  I  will  see  to 
their  being  put  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  them, 
I  hope,  from  injury." 

On  the  20th  Oct.,  Mr.  Staines  writes,  "  The  Mon- 
ster would,  ere  this  time,  have  been  on  the  road  to  Vera 
Cruz;  but,  on  sending  for  it,  the  answer  was  returned 
that  it  measured  2  varas  in  length  (the  vara  is  a 
trifle  less  than  I  English  yard),  and,  as  my  descriptions 
had  led  you  to  expect  one  of  larger  size,  I  was  con- 
cerned to  find  that  the  individual  in  question  could 
not  come  up  to  your  expectations,  and  therefore  felt 
myself  bound  to  send  far  and  wide,  till  I  could  meet  with 
one  of  equal  size  to  what  I  had  led  you  to  look  for. 
Fortunately  I  have  succeeded  in  my  quest,  and  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure,  ere  closing  this  letter,  of  communi- 
eating  its  safe  arrival  here,  for  the  specimen  has  been 
already  seven  days  on  the  road  to  this  place,  in  a  large, 
clumsy,  2-wheeled  waggon,  drawn  by  8  oxen.  I  should 
think  it  must  even  exceed  the  first  ;  for  my  people  assure 
me  it  measures  full  3  varas  {2%  yards),  besides  the  roots! 
The  box  must  so  grently  increase  the  weight,  that  I  fear 
there  is  much  danger  of  an  overturn  upon  the  dread- 
fully rough  road  between  this  city  and  Mexico.  You 
need  entertain  no  apprehension  about  the  security  of  its 
packing,  for  every  care  shall  be  bestowed  upon  it,  my 
chief  anxiety  being  that  the  specimen  shall  reach  you  in 
a  fresh  state,  and  meet  with  no  de.ten'ion  in  Mexico.  I 
trust  to  get  it  shipped  at  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  packet  of  the 
1st  of  December.  Eight  strong  mules,  if  these  be  found 
sufficient,  will  drag  it  to  Mexico  and  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  no  time  shall  be  lost  upon  the  road,  12  days 
being  allowed  for  reaching  the  capital.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  high  mountains  between  this  town  and  Tampico 
forbid  my  sending  it  by  that  route,  which  is  but  half  the 
distance  of  the  way  through  Mexico." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  dated  two  days  later, 
Mr.  Staines  says  : — "  I  had  trusted  to  inform  you  by 
this  mail  of  the  actual  arrivil  of  the  Giant  Viznaga,  or 
Monster  Cactus  ;  but  my  servant,  whom  I  despatched 
yesterday  to  meet  it,  has  now  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  axle  of  the  cart  or  weg^on  in  which  it  was 
coming  had  given  way  near  this  place,  and  be  is  to  go  off 
to-morrow  to  replace  the  damage  with  a  new  one.  He 
informs  me  that  two  Cacti  are  on  the  way  ;  one  of  them, 
having  dark  spines,  which  I  shall  still  designate  as  the 
Monster,  is  the  heaviest,  and  measures  about  3  varas  in 
length  ;  the  other,  with  ruby- coloured  spines,  is  very 
long,  and  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  that  formerly 
transmitted  to  Kew.  I  possess  here  an  individual  Cactus 
of  similar  size  and  appearance  to  that  last  mentioned, 
which  I  mean  to  forward,  with  a  lot  of  small  fry,  cia 
Tampico,  because  of  the  greater  proximity  of  that  port. 
1  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  place  these 
two  immensely  large  Cacti  in  Vera  Cruz,  ready  for 
shipment  on  the  1st  Dec,  when  the  packet  always  sails 
for  England,  and  if  any  mischance  or  delay  occurs  it 
will  not  be  through  my  fault.  There  are  also  some 
seeds  and  roots,  which  I  shall  send  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. Four  or  five  cases  will  probably  contain  the 
whole,  and  by  next  post  I  hope  to  announce  their 
despatch  from  Mexico." 

And  lastly,  Mr.  Staines  writes  to  the  following  efiect, 
on  the  23d  Nov.  last: — 'I  had  the  pleasure,  by  the  packet 
Avon,  to  apprise  you  of  the  near  arrival  of  the  Monster 
Cactus  J  but  when  I  saw  it  my  disappointment  was 
grievous  —  it  was  so  old,  the  upper  part  alone  being 
green  and  having  a  healthy  appearance.  Thus  I  insfantly 
decided  to  send  for  another,  although  of  probably  inferior 
size.  The  delay  thus  incurred  may  possibly  prevent  the 
specimen  from  reaching  Vera  Cruz  in  time  for  shipment 
on  the  1st  of  Dec,  as  it  only  left  this  city  for  Mexico 
twelve  days  ago.  My  Mexican  correspondent  assures 
me  that  if  the  mules  are  not  in  too  exhausted  a  condition, 
he  will  despatch  them  with  the  carriage  at  once  ;  so  thai 
they  will  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz  in  ten  days  from  Mexico, 
and  possibly  give  the  Monster  a  chance  of  going  by  the 
same  conveyance  as  earries  this  letter.  Along  with  it  1 
sent  a  box,  containing  a  red-spined  Cac'u?,  about  IJ  yard 
long,  which  is  the  very  long  one  which  the  people 
mentioned  having  brought  for  me.  It  was  too  heavy  for 
a  mul«,  so  1  forwarded  it  also  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Monster  now  sent  is  quite  green  and  healthy,  and  though 
not  standing  quite  so  high  as  that  promised,  it  makes  up 
for  what  it  lacks  in  length  by  its  great  rotundity.  Four- 
teen men  were  required  to  place  it  upon  the  carriage 
that  was  despatched  to  fetch  it,  which  may  afford  sonce 
notion  of  its  weight.  Wood  is  so  scarce  here  that  I 
could  not  get  any  carpenter  to  construct  a  box  for  its  re- 
ception, and  was  consequently  obliged  to  pack  it  like  a 
bale  ;  hut  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  I  entertain  no 
fear  of  its  performing  the  long  journey  and  voyage 
unhurt  by  any  external  causes,  and  reaching  England  m  | 
safety." 

It  was  on  Saturday,  Ftb.  15,  1845,  that  the  Cactus 
last  mentioned,  together  with  five  large  boxes  filled  with 
other  individuals  of  the  same  tribe,  and  rarities  cf  dif- 
ferent kinds,  reached  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  a  condition 
of  security  and  vigour  which  are  quite  i-emarkable,  con- 
sidering their  bulk  and  weight,  the  vajl  overland  journey 
mainly  performed  through  a  country  of  high  mountains 
and  perilous  roads,  and  their  arrival  in  our  island  during 
one  of  the  severest  frosts  that  had  been  experienced  for 
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many  winlers.  Tbia  degree  of  safety  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extreme  care  that  bad  been  bestowed 
upon  the  packing,  and  the  materials  with  which  the  spe- 
cimens were  surrounded.  The  Monster  Cactus  or  Viz- 
naga  (for  to  it  we  must  confine  our  attention),  as  BJr. 
Staines  states  in  his  letter,  was  too  large  for  a  box.  It 
was  first  surrounded  with  a  dense  clothing  of  the  Spanish 
Moss  (Ti/laiidsia  usneoides) — and  a  better  covering 
could  not  have  been  devised — and  well  corded.  Fifceen 
mats,  each  as  large  and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  door-mat, 
and  composed  of  the  fibres  of  a  Palm  sewn  together, 
formed  the  exterior  envelope.  Freed  from  these  incum- 
brances, the  Monster  Viznaga  was  seen  as  perfect,  as  green, 
and  as  uninjured,  as  if  it  were  that  morning  removed 
from  its  native  rocks,  the  very  long  flagelliform  roots 
arranged  in  coils,  like  the  cable  of  a  ship.  Ten  of  our 
strongest  men  with  difficulty  placed  it  in  scales,  brought 
into  the  garden  for  the  purpose,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain its  precise  weight,  and  afterwards,  with  still  greater 
difficulty,  transferred  it,  perfectly  unharmed,  to  another 
tub,  prepared  with  suitable  soil.  There  it  now  stands, 
surrounded  by  others  of  its  scarcely  less  interesting  fellow 
Cacti,  the  g'fts  of  Mr.  Staines  and  Mr.  Parkinson. 

The  weight  of  the  Viznaga  is  .         .  713  lbs. 

f-  Seight  from  the  surface  of  the  earth       .     4j  ft. 

Measured  over  the  top,  from  the  ground 

on  each  side       .         •         •         •         .     10  ft.  9  in. 

Circumference  at  1  foot  froE  the  ground       8  ft.  7  in. 

Number  of  deep  angles  or  costte  •     '^^ 

As  a  species,  although  belonging  to  the  sati;°  genus, 
or  subgenus,  £chiiiocuctusj  as  £.  Siainesii,  it  is  quite 
distinct,  and  appears  altogether  unknown  to  authors.  Its 
nearest  affinity  is  certainly  with  a  species  introduced  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  known  in  our  gardens  (on  account 
of  its  being  used  in  Mexico,  boiled  down  with  sugar  and 
eaten  as  a  conserve)  under  the  name  of  JE.  edulis,  which 
is,  probably,  the  aulacogonus,  Lem.  Specifically,  how- 
ever, it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  it  seems  to  be  just  that 
its  native  appellation  should  be  preserved;  a  name,  too, 
not  inappropriate,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  meaning 
of  it,  as  applied  by  the  Spaniards.  Viznaga,  or  Visnaga, 
or  Bisnaga,  is  a  corruption  of  Bisacula  (twice  pointed 
or  sharpened  at  both  ends),  and  is  given  by  the  Spanish  to 
a  species  of  Daucus  (or  Ammi)  called  Daiiciis  Visnaga, 
the  rays  of  whose  umbels  are  employed  as  picktooihs, 
and  in  Italy  they  are  handed  round  the  table  to  the 
guests.  The  spines  of  the  Cactus  are  applied  to  a  similar 
purpose  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.  Upon  our  plant 
Mr.  John  Smith  has  counted  ■14  angles,  or  costse,  and  on 
every  angle  are  50  fascicles  of  spines,  and  4  spines  com- 
pose each  fascicle.  Thus  there  are  8800  spines  or 
picktooths — enough  for  the  supplyof  a  whole  army  of  even 
such  hungry  soldiers  as  the  Trojan  followers  of  jEneas. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  designate  it  Echinocactus 
Viznaga  ;  ingens,  oblongo-subcylindraceus,  obtusus, 
multicostatus,  vertice  pulvinato-tomentosus,  costis  sub- 
44  elevatis  compressis  oblique  fasciatis  areolatis,  areolis 
obkingis  depresso-excavatis  approximatis  demum  in  sul- 
cum  profundum  confluentibus,  aculeis  4  eruciatim  dis- 
positis  omnibus  patentibus  jnnioiibus  flavis  transversim 
fasciatis  demum  opacis  cinereis,  superiore  2^  unc.  longo, 
lateralibus  subunciam  longis,  inferiore  lateralibus  paulo 
longiore,  floribus  copiosis  mediocribus  e  vertice  pulvinato 
egredientibus. 

Hab.  Rocky  places  in  the  mountains  of  San  Luis, 
Potosi.     Fred.  Staines,  Esq.—  n^.  J.  H. 


HARDY  ANNUALS. 
The  following  is  a  short  description  of  36  of  the  hand- 
somest and   most  distinct  hardy  annuils,  the  seeds  of 
vhich  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border : — 

1.  Lepiosipkoii  densfjlorus,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  height,  rather  branched  and  spreading  j  the  flowers 
are  pale  pink,  rather  large,  and  very  like  those  of  the 
common  Phlox.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bloomer,  and 
remains  long  in  perfection.     It  comes  from  California. 

2.  Leptosiphon  androsacevs,  grows  from  6  to  9  inches 
in  height ;  it  is  rather  spreading,  and  much  more  slender 
than  the  preceding.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  but 
very  neat,  and  of  various  shades,  from  pale  straw  colour 
to  pink  or  purple,  each  shade  being  on  a  distinct  plant. 
It  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  remains  long  in  perfection. 
It  comes  from  California. 

3.  Lupinus  nayius,  grows  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
height,  rather  branching  and  bushy.  The  flowers  are 
light  purple  or  pale  blue,  rather  small,  but  very  pretty. 
It  blooms  very  freely,  remains  long  in  perfection, is  very 
desirable,  and  comes  from  California. 

4.  Lupinus  Ilarlwegii,  grows  from  2  to  2^-  feet  in 
height,  branching,  and  very  robust.  The  flowers  are  of 
various  shades  of  blue,  but  mostly  of  a  light  blue  and 
white,  very  abundant,  and  the  plant  continues  a  long 
time  in  bloom.     It  is  from  Mexico,  and  is  very  desirable. 

5.  Nolana  airiplici/olia,  spreads  wide  on  the 
ground,  is  much  branched,  and  only  a  few  inches  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  not  numerous,  but  very  large, 
bright  blue,  with  a  white  centre,  and  the  plant  continues 
a  long  time  in  bloom.     It  is  from  Peru,  and  very  desirable. 

6.  JMalope  grandijlora,  grows  from  1^  to  2  feet  in 
height,  much  branched  and  rather  spreading.  The 
flowers  are  large,  bright  crimson,  very  abundant,  and 
continue  long  in  succession.  This  is  very  showy,  but 
rather  coarse.     It  is  fro.-n  Barbary. 

7.  Phlox  Drummondi,  grows  from  9  to  15  inches  in 
height,  is  much  branched,  and  rather  straggling.  The 
flowers  are  very  abundant  and  of  various  shades,  from 
white  to  deep  crimson.  It  continues  long  in  perfection, 
is  very  desirable,  and  is  a  native  of  Texas. 

8.  Nemophila  insignis,  grows  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
height,  is  much  branched,  and  rather  straggling.     The 


rtotrers  are  rather  large,  azure  blue,  and  produced  in 
abundance.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  annuals  in 
cultivation.     It  is  from  California. 

9.  Nemopldla  aiomaria,  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
height,  is  much  branched  and  straggling.  The  flowers 
are  white,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown,  rather  small, 
but  produced  in  abundance.  This  is  very  neat,  but  not 
very  showy.     It  is  from  California. 

10.  Hibiscus  A/ricanus,  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
height,  is  rather  robust  and  branching.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  pale  straw-coloured,  with  a  dark  crimson  eye. 
It  flowers  freely,  and  the  floaters  are  produced  long  in  suc- 
cession, each  lasting  but  one  day.  It  is  from  Africa,  and 
is  very  desirable. 

11.  CoUinsia  bicolor,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
height,  is  much  branched,  and  rather  erect.  The  flowers 
are  pink  and  white,  and  are  produced  in  long  spikes  in 
great  abundance.  This  very  ornamental  annual  is  from 
California. 

12.  C.  grandiflora,  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  in  height, 
is  branching  and  rather  erect.  The  flowers  are  bright 
purple,  and  are  produced  in  spikes ;  ihey  are  rather 
small,  but  numerous,  and  very  neat.  It  blooms  abun- 
dantly, and  is  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

13.  Plalystemou  califurnicum,  grows  about  C  inches 
in  height,  is  rather  slender,  and  much  spreading.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  rather  moderate  in  size,  but  very 
pretty  and  abundant.  This  remains  long  in  perfection, 
and  is  very  ornamental.     It  is  from  California. 

14.  CUntonia  puhhella,  grows  only  a  few  inches  in 
J;eight|  is  much  spreading  and  very  slender.  The  flowers 
are  smaii,  L''^ht  blue,  with  a  yellow  and  white  centre  ;  it  is 
remarkably°neai  ;!}<1  pretty,  blooms  abundantly,  and 
remains  long  in  perfection.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
hardy  annuals,  and  one  of  the  pretu°.st-  ^^  '*  ^'°'^  Cali- 
fornia. 

15.  Sphenogyne  speciosa,  grows  from  12  to  13  incu"^ 
in  height,  is  rather  bushy  and  slender.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  centre,  large,  and  very  showy. 
It  blooms  freely,  remains  long  in  perfection,  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  comes  from  South  Africa. 

16.  Godetia  Lindleyana  (QSnothera  Lindleyana), 
grows  from  18  to  20  inches  in  height,  is  rather  spread- 
ing, and  much  branched.  The  flowers  are  large,  pale 
pink,  with  a  large  crimson  spot  on  each  petal.  It  blooms 
freely,  is  very  ornamental,  and  was  obtained  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  America. 

17.  Godetia  (CEnolhera)  rubicunda,  grows  from  1^ 
fo  2  feet  in  height,  is  rather  erect  and  slightly  branching. 
The  flowers  are  large  pale  blush,  becoming  deeper  in  the 
centre.  It  blooms  very  freely,  is  very  handsome,  and 
comes  from  California. 

18.  Godetia  {CEnoihera')  tenuifolia,  grows  from  15  to 
18  inches  in  height,  is  rather  erect,  and  slightly  branch- 
ing. The  flowers  are  deep  purple,  rather  large,  and  very 
pretty.  It  blooms  very  freely,  and  keeps  tolerably  long 
in  flower.  This  is  the  same  as  Godetia  Gayana,  and 
comes  from  Chili. 

19.  (Enolhera  tetraptera,gTovia  about  1  foot  in  height, 
is  rather  straggling  and  branching.  The  flowers  are 
large,  pure  white  when  they  first  expand,  but  afterwards 
change  to  pale  pink.  It  blooms  freely,  remains  long 
in  perfection,  and  makes  a  very  good  variety.  It  is  from 
Mexico. 

20.  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  grows  from  15  to  18 
inches  in  height,  is  rather  busby  and  erect.  The  flowers 
are  bright  orange,  produced  in  long  slender  spikes  in  great 
abundance.  It  blooms  very  freely,  remains  long  in  per- 
fection, is  very  ornamental,  and  is  sweet-scented.  It 
comes  from  Cabul. 

21.  CoUomia  coccinea,  grows  from  1  to  1^  feet  in 
height,  is  much  branched,  erect,  and  bushy.  The  flowers 
are  bright  scarlet,  rather  small,  but  very  pretty  and 
numerous.  It  blooms  freely,  is  a  little  coarse,  but  still 
is  deserving  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  pleasing 
colour.     It  comes  from  Chili. 

22.  Eutoca  viscida,  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
height,  is  much  branched  and  bushy.  The  flowers  are 
deep  azure  blue,  moderate  in  size,  »nd  very  handsome. 
It  blooms  abundantly,  remains  long  in  flower,  and  comes 
from  California. 

23.  Clarkia  puhhella,  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
height,  is  rather  spreading  and  branched.  The  flowers 
are  rather  large,  of  a  rose  colour,  and  very  neat.     It 

i  blooms  abundantly,  is  very  ornamental,  and  comes  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Of  this  there  is  a 
white  variety. 

24.  Bartonia  aurea,  grows  from  IJ  to  2  feet  in  height, 
Is  rather  straggling,  robust,  and  branching.  The  flo  iters 
are  very  large,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  very  showy, 
and  remain  long  in  perfection.  It  blooms  very  freely, 
and  comes  from  California. 

25.  Campanula  Lorei,  grows  about  1  foot  in  height, 
is  much  branched  and  spreading.  The  flowers  are  rather 
large,  deep  purple,  very  showy,  and  of  long  duration.  It 
blooms  very  freely,  and  comes  from  Mount  Baldo. 
Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  which, 
if  kept  separate,  makes  a  very  good  contrast. 

26.  Gilia  tricolor,  grows  from  6  to  12  inches  in  height, 
is  much  branched,  spreading,  and  rather  slender.  The 
flowers  are  rather  small,  but  very  neat,  and  are  of  various 
colours,  some  being  nearly  white  and  self-coloured,  while 
others  are  pink  or  purple,  with  a  yellow  or  crimson  eye. 
It  blooms  abundantly,  and  remains  long  in  perfection. 
It  is  from  California. 

27.  Schizopetalum  IValkeri,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  height,  branching  and  rather  erect.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small,  pure  white,  and  beautifully  fringed.  This 
blooms  freely,  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  comes 
from  Chili. 


28.  Kautjussia  (^  A  melius)  amelloides,  grows  trom  6 
to  8  inches  in  height,  is  rather  dense  and  spreading. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue,  very  pretty,  and  pro- 
duced In  abundance.  It  blooms  freely,  remains  rather 
long  in  perfection,  and  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

29.  Calandriiiia  discolor,  grows  from  1 J  to  2  feet  in 
height,  with  but  few  side  branches.  The  flowers  are 
large,  rosy  purple,  and  very  handsome.  It  blooms  rather 
freely,  remains  long  in  perfection,  and  comes  from  Chili. 
It  is  very  desirable. 

30.  Calundrinia  ( Talinum)  speciosa,  grows  about  6 
inches  in  height,  is  much  branched,  and  forms  rather  a 
dense  mass.  The  flowers  are  purplish  crimson,  rather 
small,  but  very  pretty.  It  blooms  very  freely,  remains 
long  in  perfection,  and  comes  from  California. 

31.  Callichroa  platyglossa,  grows  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  height,  spreading  and  much  branched.  The  flowers 
are  rather  large,  bright  yellow,  and  very  showy ;  it 
blooms  very  abundantly,  and  remains  long  in  perfection, 
but  the  plant  has  rather  a  cqarse  appearance.  It  comes 
from  California. 

32.  Emilia  (Cacalia)  coccinea,  grows  from  6  to  9 
inches  in  height.  Is  very  slender,  but  rather  erect.  The 
flowers  are  bright  scarlet,  small,  but  very  pretty.  It 
blooms  freely  and  makes  a  very  gay  appearance.  It 
comes  from  South  America. 

33.  Viscaria  (Agrostemma)  ctBli-rosa,  grows  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  height,  is  much  branched,  slender,  and 
spreading.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  and  very  pretty.  It  blooms  freely,  and  comes 
from  the  Levant.  Viscaria  oculata  differs  from  this, 
in  having  a  darker  eye  and  rather  larger  flowers. 

34.  Coreopsis  {Calliopsis)  atropurjiurea,  grows  about 
2  feet  in  height,  is  much  brancheti,  spreading,  and  rather 
slender.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  dark  crimson, 
with  a  yellow  edge,  and  very  showy.  It  blooms  very 
auj'^dantly,   remains  long  in  succession,  and  is   from 

North  AmeriCj;.- 

35.  Chrysanthemum  C^rlnatum,  grows  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  height,  rather  brancii"5  =^""1  ^.''^<=t-  Jhe 
flowers  are  rather  large,  pale  yellow,  ^^ving  a  dark 
centre.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  blooms  freely,  rr™*'°" 
ing  long  in  perfection.     It  comes  from  Barbary. 

36.  Convolculus  tricolor,  grows  about  six  inches  in 
height,  with  a  trailing  habit.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white  and  blue,  variously  striped,  spotted,  and  very 
handsome.  It  blooms  freely,  and  comes  from  the  South 
of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  heights  of  the  above,  however, 
much  depends  on  the  soil  and  Lituation  in  which  they  are 
grown.  If  sown  on  poor  and  dry  soil,  they  will  be  much 
more  dwarf  in  habit;  if  it  is  rich  and  moist,  they  wUl 
be  taller  and  stronger. — George  Gordon. 


STATICE  ARBOREA. 

This  plant  has  been  for  some  years  in  collections,  and, 
we  may  add,  to  lamentable  purpose  ;  for  although  an 
object  of  extraordinary  beauty,  under  skilful  culture,  we 
rarely  find  it  other  than  a  sickly,  neglected,  miserable- 
looking  plant,  and  wonder  why  such  a  dead-and-alive  sub- 
ject should  be  permitted  to  disgrace  our  conservatories. 

No  question  exists  as  to  its  being  an  object  of  sterling 
interest  to  all  plant-lovers,  and  one  capable  of  making, 
under  good  management,  a  telling  plant  for  exhibition, 
when  plants  are  cultivated  with  that  object  in  view.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  in  the  whole  exotic 
flora  in  this  country,  another  plant  possessing  so  many 
claims  on  our  attention  as  Statice  arborea.  Twelve 
months  in  the  year  it  adorns  our  conservatories  with  its 
large  heads  of  flowers — the  brilliancy  of  whose  hue, 
neither  precious  stones  nor  metallic  preparations  could 
even  approach  ;  and  yet,  how  few  are  the  collections  in 
which  we  find  it !  and  when  we  do  make  this  discovery, 
the  miserable  plight  it  usually  exhibits,  tells  us  at  once 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  manage- 
ment, for  this,  like  many  other  plants,  with  skilful 
gardening,  can  be  made  to  surpass  the  splendour  it  pre- 
sents even  when  perched  on  its  native  rocks.  The  best 
time  to  commence  seriously  to  regenerate  the  falling 
name  of  this  standard  plant  will  be  March,  when  the 
whole  season  of  growth  is  before  us  ;  for  with  dexterous 
cultivation  we  shall  in  one  season  assuredly  produce 
specimens  second  to  none  whatever  in  our  collections. 
Supposing  a  small  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  is  procured — 
which  will  illustrate  the  subject  of  our  inquiry — for  with 
such  plants  the  writer  of  this  paper  produced,  last 
sea'^on,  specimens  3  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  studded 
all  over  with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers.  These 
plants  were  potted  in  March,  in  9-inch  pots,  in  the 
following  manner,  and  with  the  compost  herein 
recommended : — The  pots  were  drained  with  broken 
potsherds  at  least  an  inch  deep,  and  a  little  chopped 
Moss  was  placed  over  the  drainage,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  mixing  with  it.  Friable  loam  was  then 
procured,  containing  abundance  of  vegetable  fibre,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  rough  peat ;  to  these  was  added  a 
like  quantity  of  leaf  mould,  not  too  much  decomposed  ; 
these  were  mixed  together  with  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of 
silver  sand.  In  this  apparently  unmanageable  state  the 
compost  was  used — for  with  such  material  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  perform  potting  badly.  The  plants  were  then 
turned  out  of  the  5-inch  pots,  and  the  roots  carefully 
moved  from  the  sides  of  the  ball.  Some  of  the  coarsast 
of  the  compost  was  then  placed  over  the  drainage  in  the 
9-inch  pot,  and  on  this  the  plant  was  placed,  and  the 
surrounding  vacuum  filled  in  nearly  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  a  good  watering  was  then  given  to  the  whole 
overhead,  until  the  water  escaped  at  the  bottom  freely. 
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The  nest  point  to  insure  success,  and  wliich  demands  I 
oar  especial  attention,  is  the  temperature  most  suitable  i 
to  i'.  ^^e  are  inrormed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  ia  the  "  Bota- 
nical Register"  for  February,  1839,  that  Statice  arborea  ; 
was  introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  ^rom  the  Canaries, 
where  it  was  fouad  on  some  d'slodgments  of  rock  on 
the  Teneriffe  coast,  and  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  it  grows 
is  ;Jf  scribed  as  varying  between  60°  and  86°  Fahrenheit, 
the  sky  being  seldom  overcast.  ^Ve  may  infer  from  this 
that  the  greeuhouse,  unless  it  is  kept  c'oie  and  rather 
warm,  is  scarcely  the  place  to  grow,  at  least  in  the  first 
instaure,  this  plant  successfully  :  an  intermediate  house, 
there'orc,  is  precisely  the  most  suitable  for  it.  It  should 
have  a  position  where  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  it  unob- 
BtmcreL-ly,  and  a  temperature  ch<irged  with  considerable 
mois  ure,  varying  from  55"  to  65°,  kept  up,  which  was 
the  case  with  the  plants  previously  alluded  to.  In  such 
a  situation,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  favourable  one,  this 
plant  will  m*ike  rapid  and  vigorous  progress,  so  much  so, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  Jure  it  will  require  to  be 
shifted  into  a  12-inch  pot,  and  by  the  end  of  July  it  will 
be  leady  for  removal  into  a  15-inch  pot.  T&e  extra- 
ordiuary  development  which  these  propitious  circum- 
stances induce  will  appear  quite  marvtllous,  but  with 
such  a  plant  as  this,  uf  liberal  growth,  surrounded  by 
everyihiog  which  can  possibly  accelerate  the  progression 
of  boh  roots  and  branches,  the  result  is  thus  rendered 
axioBstical,  provided  no  untoward  event  interferes  with 
the  harmony  of  the  system  of  culture  we  have  thus  suc- 
cinctly endeavoured  to  propound. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  we  would  notice  relating 
to  this  plant,  which  may  in  sonce  measure  affect  its 
healh  unless  attended  to.  Although  very  simple  in  itself, 
still  the  keen  eye  of  the  ardent  lover  of  plan's,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  prompts  his  proceedings — for  with- 
out enthusiasm  we  are  little  other  than  mile-stones — 
allows  of  no  circumstance  to  escape  his  observa'.i'^'' 
which  may  contribute,  however  remotely,  t.'  secure  the 
Object  of  his  ambition  in  all  iU  -'.,  ^^^  splendour. 
Those  who  have  had  Stati-- arborea  under  their  care,  may 
have  observed  en  '';,e  jeayes  a  deposition  of  soda  or  some 
siiEi.ac  '"  jstance,  which  doubtless  clogs  up  the  pores 
"  Vei^iration,  by  forming  a  kind  of  coating  all  over  the 
leaves.  This  plant  is  found  gro-^ing  in  the  sea,  although 
not  1  teraliy  so,  and  neaily  on  a  level  with  it ;  hence 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  foliage  gets  well 
washed  from  the  spray,  which  is  constantly  thrown  off  by 
the  waves  breaking  ag^iinst  the  rocks.  This  fact  wi'l  at 
once  nlicate  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  course  to 
cleanse  the  plant  of  these  exudations  ;  therefore,  during 
the  growing  season  particularly,  the  leaves  should  be 
well  syringed  every  morning,  taking  ca'e  that  the  soil  in 
the  pot,  especially  in  cloudy  weather,  does  not  get  too 
wet.  This  treatment  will  be  an  assimilation,  in  some 
degree,  to  what  the  plant  is  naturally  accustomed  to,  and 
secures  by  every  available  means  our  complete  success. 

A  Thrift  is  a  plant  which  casual  observers  may  sup- 
pose would  he  rather  tenacious  of  any  enriching  sub- 
stance, particolarly  as  they  sre  natives  of  cliffs  which 
bound  the  ocean  ;  there  can  be  lit-le  doubt,  however,  that 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  for  although  they  inhabit  rocks 
and  other  crasgy  stations,  the  mere  circumstance  that 
there  is  a  landing-place  covered  with  vegetation,  aitracts 
swarms  of  sea-fowl,  which  are  continually  depositing 
strong  stimulating  manures  immediately  at  the  root  of 
these  plants.  This  truth,  in  itstlf  so  apparent,  w;ll 
urge  us  to  investigate  the  matter  a  little  further,  and  see 
whether  any  of  those  new  manures  which  absorb  public 
attention  so  largely  cannot  aid  us ;  and  here  we  have 
guano  itself,  the  very  thing  which  feeds  it  on  the  rocks 
and  nourishes  it  in  all  weathers,  and  which  we  can  now 
so  easily  appropriate  to  its  use  under  our  personal  cire. 
We  would,  therefore,  recommend  trials  of  guano  in  some 
shape  or  other  in  the  culture  of  S'atice  arborea  ;  a  small 
portion,  doubtless,  can  do  no  injury,  and  may  possibly 
do  much  good,  in  the  hands  of  a  cautious  gardener.  'We 
say  try  anything  and  everything  to  retrieve  this  glorious 
plant  from  its  present  condition — no  effort  can  be  too 
great.  Success  deserves  reward  and  honourable  renown, 
and  is  sure  to  obtain  it. — Duro. 


hair  brush  to  those  parts  of  the  plant  where  the  insects 
are  visible,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  it  flows 
over  the  leaves,  &c.,  renders  this  an  easy  operation,  and 
insures  that  such  as  are  concealed  about  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  and  pseudo-balbs  shall  he  reached  by  the  fluid, 
and  effectually  destroyed.  The  quantity  used  is  very 
trifling,  as  the  plan',  far  from  being  bathed  with  it,  is 
merely  touched  where  necessary.  No  change  is  made 
in  the  plant's  treatment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  spirit 
having  evapora'ed,  no  trace  of  the  operation  can  be  dis- 
covered, except  by  the  falling  ofi"  of  the  dead  insects  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  also  found  that  the  same  substance 
'S  equally  fatal  in  all  its  stages  to  the  thrips,  which  often 
attacks  these  plants  in  the  dry,  or  winter  season. — Pons 
CElii. 

The  fVealher.—lt  is  mentioned  (p.  99)  that  on  Feb. 
the  12. h,  the  thermometer,  on  a  post  upon  the  lawn  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  had  fallen  to 
3'  below  Zero.  Nevertheless,  the  lowest  here  on  the  same 
morning  was  32'.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  mildest 
winter  here  since  1S33  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  this,  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  only  used  artificial  heat  for  our 
sreenhouse    five   evenings  daring   the   season. —  Daniel 

Fergitson,  Botanic  Garden,  Bslfasf. The  frost  on 

the  night  of  the  11th,  and  the  morning  of  the  12th  Feb., 
seems  to  have  heea  much  more  intense  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  than  in  these  parts  (45  miles  N.E. 
of  London).  At  10  o'clock  p.m.,  llth  Feb.,  my  ther- 
mometer was  IS''  i  at  8  o'clock  a.m.,  12th  Feb.,  it  was 
13°  ;  and  had  net  fallen  in  the  interval  lower  than  11°. 
In  your  Chronicle  of  the  15th,  you  say  there  have  beea 
hut  three  instances  in  the  present  century  cf  ""/e  ther- 
mometer fallii.g  below  Zero,  in  the  n»Vghbourhocd  of 
Lcndon — 

Feb.    9,  181^ .    ■    .        .        .  _5o 
J^.l?,  1S38.' 
Feb.  11,  1845. 
Referring  to  my  Journal, 
fell  on  the  morning  of — 
Jan.  ',  1S41,  to 
Jan.  8    do. 
Jan.  9     do. 

I  mean,  of  coarse,  at  this  place.  Is  this  present  Fe- 
bruary colder  than  February,  1827  ?  I  remember  there 
was  a  frost  of  ihiee  weeks'  continuanje  in  that  month. 
The  average  lowest  of  Feb.,  1343,  was  30.214;  but  I 
th'nk  this  month  v.  ill  prove  to  have  been  much  colder 
than  that. — c  W.  L.,  Gosfiehl, Essex.  [Weapprehend 
that  your  thermometer  was  out  of  order  in  1841:  no  such 
tempe;atore  is  recorded  by  others,  as  far  as  we  know.] 

Smoke  Burners. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
who  recently  asked  if  there  is  any  plan  for  avoiding  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  of  a  greenhouse,  Sec,  I  beg  to 
mention  that  there  is,  and  I  can  say  from  experience, 
that  there  is  no  contrivance  more  simple  for  this  purpose 
than  that  c41ed  Witty's.  The  fire  never  requires  to  be 
made  up  more  than  twice  a  day  (24  hoars)  in  the  worst 
weather,  if  midland  coal  is  used.  The  following  is  a 
side  view  of  it : — 


.  .  .  -4J 

.  —3 
find  that  my  thermometer 

.  —2° 

-li 


(  Home  Correspondence. 

Scale, — There  are  no  iusec's  so  annoying  to  the 
grower  of  Orchidaceous  plants  as  the  various  kinds  of 
scale  (Coccidae)  j  and  as  these  plants  are  very  generally 
infested  with  them  in  their  native  countries,  every  im. 
portation  introduces  a  fresh  stock  into  our  hothouses. 
Their  habits  of  secreting  themselves  amongst  the  shfath- 
ing-leaves  of  the  planU,  renders  the  eradication  of  them 
at  all  times  difficult,  and  many  fine  young  growths  suffer 
la  our  attemfts  to  get  at  these  pests.  Mr.  Bateman,  in 
his  splendid  work,  suggests  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur, camphor,  &c.,  and  directs  the  plants  infected  to 
be  dusted  with  it ;  but,  besides  the  unpleasant  appear- 
ance and  offensive  smell,  the  constant  syringing  washes 
off  the  powder  before  it  has  had  the  desired  effect. 
Being,  therefore,  desirous  of  a  substitute  which  should 
be  readily  applied,  speedy  in  its  effect,  and  leave  no 
traces  behind,  it  occurred  to  me  that  spirit  of  wine 
(so  much  used  for  the  destruction  of  Acari  in  museums) 
would  most  likely  answer  the  purpose.  My  only  fear  was 
that  it  might  damage  the  plant  itsilf,  and  I  therefore  made 
a  number  of  trials  on  It-aves  of  all  desciiptions  of  stove- 
plants,  and  in  every  stage  of  growth,  as  a  preliminary 
step.  Finding  that  none  of  these  exhibited  any  marks 
of  injury,  I  next  applied  it  to  the  insects,  end  with  most 
complete  success :  for  in  every  instance  the  first  appli- 
cation proyed  fatal,  and  I  am  now  entirely  rid  of  these 
destructive  creatures.     I  apply  the  spirit  with  a  caarel's- 


A,  Fire  door  to  feed  the  Sue  and  fire  :  B,  Iron  door  with  regu- 
lator for  Pir;  C,  Oven  for  coal;  D,  Fire-grate;  E,  Wall  to 
throw  back  the  heat  and  i^ite  coal  in  tlieoveu;  F,  Escape 
for  the  fiame  ;  G,  Side  wall  supporting  the  oven ;  H.  Earth- 
work supporting  flue,  if  used. 

If  an  iron  boiler  be  used,  the  place  for  it  is  directly 
over  D,  to  receive  the  fu  1  heat  of  the  fire.  The  ralio- 
nnle  of  the  whole  is  this  :  on  opening  the  door  X,  you 
look  down  an  arched  flue  or  oven  about  3  feet  in  length, 
12  inches  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height,  laid  at  an 
angle  of  about  30° ;  lighted  wood  or  coal  is  thrown 
d.own  this  flue  to  the  bars  at  D,  and  when  this  has  burnt 
clear,  more  coal  is  passed  down  the  flue  to  it.  The  fire 
in  the  grate  new  begins  to  act  like  a  cokeing  apparatus; 
it  draws  off  the  gas  in  the  coal,  and  consumes  it  as  it 
escapes  at  F,  E;  the  wall  (about  6  inches  high),  acting 
as  a  check  on  the  flame,  throws  back  the  heat  on  the 
coal,  which  thus  gradually  consumes  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  flue.  This  takes  many  hours  to  do,  and 
then,  when  the  gas  has  escaped,  there  is  the  mass  of  hot 
coke  left,  and  this  has  to  expend  itself.  Long  ere  either 
of  these  have  occurred,  the  whole  of  the  brieb-work  is  at 
white  heat,  and  I  have  known  an  instance  of  the  fire 
being  lighted  for  a  vinery  at  7  in  the  evening,  and 
forcing-heat  kept  up,  without  touching  the  fire,  till  12  the 
next  day.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  fireplace  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  house,  kc.  The  opening  at 
B  is  by  a  door  with  a  regulator  in  it,  so  that  no  more  air 
can  have  access  to  the  fire  than  what  is  required  to  keep 
up  combustion,  and  carry  the  heat  to  the  ascending  flue: 
G,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  the  outside  of  sn  arch 
carried  on  from  B  to  the  wall  beyond  D,  through  which 
the  ashes  fall.  This  plan  ae's  as  a  complete  smoke- 
burner,  and  no  plants  can  suffer  from  it,  so  effectually  is 
the  smoke  prevented.  I  once  induced  a  friend  who  had 
a  very  large  vinery,  the  chimney  of  which  he  could  never 
cure  of  smoking  while  he  used  the  old  common  firegrate 
and  bars,  to  have  the  above  plan  tried.  He  sent  for  his 
bricklayer  ;  I  told  him  what  to  get  ready,  and  on  a  day 
fixed  upon  he  laid  the  bricks  as  I  directed  him,  and  by 
nijht  had  nearly  completed  his  tssk.     Every  part  of  the 


brickwork  should  be  set  with  fire-bricks,  if  near  the  fire, 
and  in  Stourbridge  clay.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  any 
part  of  it,  where  there  is  room  and  depth  to  gain  a  proper 
draught  of  air,  in  managing  the  fire,  when  the  principle 
is  understood  ;  and  any  bricklayer  can  construct  it  who. 
can  do  ordinary  work.  Ten  minutes'  conversation,  and 
a  slight  sketch  on  the  ground  with  a  few  bricks,  would 
show  such  a  person  at  once  all  he  could  want  to  know. 
My  friend  found  that  he  got  his  Grapes  ripened  one 
month  in  the  year  earlier  by  the  new  plan  than  be  ever. 
could  by  his  old  fireplace. — C,  Covent  Garden, 

Beans. — I  have  been  frequently  asked  lately,  whether 
Marshall's  Dwarf  Prolific  Bean  is,  as  is  reported  in  the 
Chronicle,  an  earlier  variety  than  the  Early  Mazagan. 
In  answer,  I  beg  to  mention  that  I  have  found  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case.  I  have  grown  both  with  equal 
care ;  planted  and  transplanted  them  in  autumn  and 
spring,  by  number  and  measure,  for  three  successive 
years,  and  the  Mazagan  has  always  produced  the  first 
dish  ;  the  produce  of  the  same  space  and  number  of 
plants  of  ilarshall's  which  was  gathered  at  the  same 
time  did  not  yield  quite  half  the  quantity  of  Beans.  As 
a  few  days  in  advance  in  the  commencement  of  the 
season  is  a  great  object,  I  still  grow  the  Mazagan  for 
the  earliest  sort.  I  have  observed  a  variety  called  Ea'fy 
Hangdown,  which  is  a  strong-grofting  early  Iftnd  but  I 
cannot  yet  say  whether  it  is  earli»r  than  the  above. — 
\  H.  Bowers,  Busbridge,  O^aiming, 
i  Musa  Cavendis:)^,', in  the  absence  of  better  informa- 
tion, it  51.C  Huishe  would  take  a  trip  to  the  great  cou- 
'  servatory  at  Chatsworth,  he  would  then  find  that  hia 
Musa  Cavendishii  is  a  mere  miniature  plant  in  com- 
1  parison  to  those  grown  at  Chatsworth  ;  he  will  find  that 
I  they  produce  fruit  there  100  lbs.,  150 lbs.,  and  200  lbs- 
each.  I  have  also  seen  fine  specimens  of  the  same 
variety  much  larger  than  Mr.  Huishe  has  named,  grown 
by  Mr.  Dunsford,  ia  the  large  conservatory  at  Capes- 
thorne,  near  Congleton,  Cheshire. — BakeKell. 

Toads  produced  from  Tadpoles, — Your  corresponds 
ent  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  two  kinds  of  spawn 
are  found  in  our  ponds  and  ditches  in  spring,  generally 
confounded  under  the  name  of  Frog-spawn  ;  one  of 
which,  that  of  frogs,  consists  of  a  gelatinous  sbapeless 
mass  of  eggs  ;  the  other,  that  of  toads,  of  loug  strings  of 
eggs  involved  in  gelatine,  which  may  be  drawn  out  of 
the  water  in  ropes  20  or  30  feet  long.  The  tadpoles 
which  spring  from  these  eggs  change  their  form  when 
they  are  far  smaller  than  those  of  frogs;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently from  this  circumstance  that  the  misconception  of 
your  correspondent  Las  arisen. — 3f.  J.  B, 

Toads  Born  from  Tadpoles. — Unless  t05:ds  be  vivi- 
parous, as  well  as  oviparous,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  opinions  of  your  correspondents.  I 
must,  however,  observe  that,  so  far  from  being  misled 
by  "  Stewart's  "  remarks,  as  "B.  F."  supposes,  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  first  zoologists  to  support  my  state- 
ment. Professor  Owen  says,  "  The  toad  quits  the  egg 
as  an  apodal  long-tailed  larva,  or  tadpole,  with  gills  ;  it 
acquires  first  hind  feet,  then  fore  feet,  loses  its  tail  and 
gills,  and  becomes  a  young  toad.  The  parents  are,  on 
that  account,  obliged  to  resort  to  water  for  the  fertilisa- 
tion and  deposition  of  the  ova,  which  differ  from  those 
of  the  frog,  in  forming  a  chaplet  or  uniserial  string  in- 
stead of  a  heap."  -iny  one  sceptical  upon  the  subject 
may  convince  himself  by  taking  the  ova  from  stagnant 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  they  are  deposited  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  hatching  them  at  home  in  water. 
I  may  also  refer  to  Professor  Bell's  "  British  Reptiles  " 
for  an  account  of  their  transformations.  I  trust  these 
statements  will  convince  "  B.  F."  that  the  articles  cout 
tributed  by  "Ruricola"  are  not  written  in  the  careless 
way  which  he  seems  to  imagine  ;  and  I  should  feel  obliged 
by  his  stating  what  species  of  crane  it  was  which  used  to 
visit  his  father's  pond,  to  feed  upon  tadpoles. — B, 

The  Toad  not  born  of  Tadpoles,  —  Your  corres- 
pondent, "  B.  F.,"  is  certainly  in  error  if  he  thinks 
toads  are  not  tadpoles  ia  their  early  stage  of  growth. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  supposed  frogs  of  "  B.  F.,"  congre- 
gated in  the  stagnant  water  in  summer,  were  really  toids. 
The  frog  spawns  the  first  five  days  in  March,  and  the 
spawn  may  he  seen  in  large  masses  in  most  ponds  ;  the 
toad  spawns  in  May  in  long  strings,  as  described  by 
"  B.  F."  It  is  only  when  thus  engaged  that  the  toad 
frequents  the  water.  The  toad  hybernates  under  old 
dnng-heaps,  decayed  leaves,  S:r.,  and  not  in  the  water, 
like  the  frog.  The  fact  of  the  small  toads  being  found 
in  the  hothouses,  &c.,  as  described  by  Mr.  Barnes,  in 
last  week's  Chronicle,  is  nothing  extraordinary;  they 
will  squeeze  tlrongh  almost  any  crevice  or  hole,  how- 
ever small,  and  can  climb  up  any  rough  surface,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  ;  even  old  toads  will  climb.  I  have 
one  in  my  greenhouse  that  I  have  frequently  seen  on  the 
shelves  j  to  get  there  he  must  have  climbed  up  the  wall. 
I  certainly  admire  the  toad,  but  I  cannot  call  them  beau- 
tiful creatures. — F,  B.,  Kingsbury, 

The  Ranunculus. — The  seeing  in  a  late  Number  a  liit 
of  Show  Ranunculuses,  by  Dr.  Horner,  has  induced  me 
to  give  tlie  names  of  a  few  that  I  remarked  in  successful 
pans  at  Exhibitions  in  London,  in  June  last.  In  se- 
veral instances  I  saw  the  sorts  growing,  and  I  have- 
therefore  given  the  habit  of  the  variety.  They  are  as 
follows  : — *  Saxara  and  rf/ipoo  5ai4,  both  fine  in  form, 
and  of  a  very  dark,  rich  colour — they  are  moderate 
growers  ;  Queen  Victoria,  (Kilgour's),  ground  white, 
edged  with  purple — a  large,  bold,  full  flower;  Felir, 
(Tjso's),  delicate  lemon-ground,  with  rosy  spot — a 
strong  grower  ;  No-mistake,  (Lightbody's),  cream,  with 
heavy  purple  edging — strong  in  habit;  /Fonf/fir,  (Aust's), 
yellow,  with  coffee-coloured  edging,  sometimes  running 
into  the  ground-colour  ;  Charlotte,  white  pink  mottling. 
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large  rfower,  of  a  good  form  ;  Jilifo,  straw,  with  purple 
edging — of  a  fioe  shape,  and  good  habit  ;  Herbert, 
(Tyso's),  yellow,  with  reddish  edge — stroog  in  habit ; 
Horatio,  jellow,  with  broffn  edging — a  scarce  blooraer ; 
Delectus,  (Tyso's),  yellon',  delicate  red  edging,  regula- 
ia  form,  and  of  a  free  habit ;  Henrietta,  fine  full  cr'm 
son  self;  *  lioi  dts  ReJiotcules,  Dictator,  fine  )ellow 
eelfs  ;  Eliza  Giles,  straw  self,  fine  in  form  ;  Imhcrt  and 
Flamlnius,  (Tyso's),  fine  distinct  spotted  varieties,  on 
yellow  grounds;  *  Melange,  Orissus,  and  *  Le  Temi- 
raire,  fine  striped  varieties,  of  good  habit.  Those  marked 
thus  *  are  believed  to  be  of  Dutch  origin. —  TV.  B. 

Performance  of  Heating  Apparatus. — I  feel  anxious 
to  notice  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  apparatus, 
erected  by  Mr.  B.  Fo-vler,  of  Dorset-stree%  Fleet-street, 
answered  during  the  late  severe  frost.  I  am  using  it  iu 
a  hothouse  36  feet  lung  by  18  wide;  I  made  the  fire  up 
at  half- past  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night,  and  did  not 
•  look  at  it  again  until  half-past  6  the  following  morning, 
at  which  time  the  thtrmometer  outside  the  house  ranged 
as  low  as  2°  above  zero,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
house  was  as  high  as  4S^.  I  am  also  using  another  fur- 
nace, by  the  same  builder,  healing  nine  lights  of  pits, 
ia  the  first  three  of  which  I  am  growiog  Cucumbers, 
and  hive  the  opportunity  of  turning  the  hot  water  od 
the  other  six  ligbt'^,  iu  «hich  I  have  three  of  Gernniume, 
and  three  of  dilFcrent  sorts  of  do-vers;  finding  that 
evening  it  was  likely  to  be  very  severe  I  did  so  (but  only 
allowed  the  top  or  hot-pipe  to  be  used,  the  return  pipe 
not  in  use),  and  found  in  the  morning  that  not  a  siotle 
plant  was  injured,  although,  most  of  them  was  within 
2  inches  of  the  glass,  and  had  not  even  the  protection  of 
a  ma^. — J.  J\Taso}i,  gardener  to  T.  Keen,  Esq.,  Croydon. 

My   apparatus  was   put  up  by  Messrs.  \Veeks  and 

Day,  and  I  cannot  speak,  too  highly  of  it.  It  heats  an 
extensive  range  of  houses,  some  of  which  are  wide  and 
lofty,  besides  about  90  feet  of  pits.  The  fire  was  made 
up  at  I  o'clock  with  common  breeze,  and  on  the  corn- 
ing of  the  r2th  inst.  I  found  all  my  houses  and  pits  at 
^3  a  high  a  tempera^nre  as  I  could  wish  them.  The 
boiler  is  a  very  powerful  one,  although  not  particularly 
large,  and  requires  but  little  attention.  I  shall  feel 
great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  any  gentleman  or  g^x- 
deuQr.— Charles  M.  Weslmacott,  Stuarfs-Grove  Nur- 
serj/j  Fulham  Hoad.  [In  giving  place  to  these  two 
notices,  we  must  observe  that  they  are,  more  or  hs:<, 
deficient  in  the  details  r:  quired  to  convey  really  useful 
information.  In  ail  such  statements  the  following  data 
should  be  carefully  given: — 1.  External  temperature; 
2.  Internal  ditto ;  3.  Space  heated  ;  and  4.  Quantity 
of  fuel  consumed  in  12  hours.  The  latter  is  a  most 
important  fact.] 


Jboriettes, 

ROYAL    SOUTH    LONDOxV    FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  adjourntd  Annual  Meetios 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  James  Coppock, 
,  Ksq.,  in  the  Chair.  About  50  members  were  present. 
The  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive  from  the 
sub-committee  a  new  code  of  laws,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  new  rules 
should  be  sent  to  each  member.  The  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  had  appointed  five  Exhi- 
bitions for  the  present  season  : — The  first  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  23d  April,  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Kennington,  and  that  Mr.  Briant  had  liberally  given  the 
free  use  of  his  roomsfor  that  occasion;  the  2d,  3d,  4ih,  and 
5'.h  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
on  21st  May,  25 th  June,  23d  July,  and  17th  September. 
Mr.  Tyler,  proprietor  of  the  Gardens,  has  offered  the 
Society  40/.  for  each  Show  to  be  holden  there,  making 
together  160/. 

Country  Showi 

Southall  Cucumber  Show,  Feb.  24. — Eight  brace  of 
Fruit  were  exhibited,  of  unusual  perfection  for  this 
season,  which  has  been  remarkably  unfavourable  for 
Early  Cucumbers.  Four  brace  of  Black  Spine  were 
placed  for  competition  ;  the  Frizes  were  awarded  as 
under:  —  1st  Prize,  to  Mr.  Mills,  tor  his  Early  Frame, 
grown  in  his  pit  heated  by  hot  water;  2d,  to  Mr. 
Weedon,  for  his  Black  Spine,  grown  in  dung  heat  ; 
3d,  to  Mr.  Hickman,  for  the  same  kind-,  grown  on 
a  trellis,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Weedon  ;  4di,  to  Mr.  Hum- 
ber,  for  ditto. 


NEW  PLANTS. 
Trop-eolum  Lobbiaxum.    Mr.  Lobb's  Indian  Cress. 
{Twinmg perennial.)  TropKolaces.  Octandria  Monog}- 
-nia, — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Eseter,  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  this  charming  species  of  Tro|  te  j- 
lum.       In  the   "  Planfae    Hartwegianse "    we   find    Mr. 
Bentham  has  given  the  nameT.  peltophorum  to  a  species 
found  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  fields  near  Loxa,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  with  the   single  exception  of  being  called 
an  annual,  is  perfectly  appl'cable  to  T.  Lobbianum.  This 
species    is    decidedly    a  perennial,   but  it  seems  likely, 
nevertheless,  that  the  same  plant  is  intended  ;  and  if  so, 
his  name,  being  prior  to  this — which  has  been  published 
in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  by  SirW.  Hooker— ooght  i 
to  take  precedence  of  it.     Seeds  gathered  by  Mr.  Lobb, 
in  Colombia,  and  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
ea.'iyin   1843,    were  sown  soon  after   their  arrival,  and  , 
soon  produced  healthy  plants,  which  grew  vigorously  and 
flo»vered  in  the  following  November.     The  same  plants 
produced  blossoms  again  early  last  June,  and  have  con-  ! 
tinned  to  flower  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  It  j 
bears  considerab'e  resemblance  to  T.  Mori'zianum,  both  j 
in  habit,  folia_^e,  and  fljwers  j  but  is,  ncTertheles?,  easily  i 


distinguished  by  the  less  obviously  distii.cc  lobes  uf  the 
Idd^es,  and  by  the  hairiness  of  all  its  parts.  The  flowers, 
'05,  are  of  a  brilliant  orange- scarlet,  and  though  the 
petals  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  fringes,  which  are  so 
prominent  in  T.  Moritzianum,  tliey  are  much  shorter 
aud  less  numerous. —  Paxton's  Mogizine  of  Botany. 

Garden    Memoranda, 

Sivinton  Park,  itcar  Bedale. — The  ga'dens  at  this 
place  are  not  so  remarkable  for  novelties  as  for  the  higli 
state  of  perfection  and  superior  cultivation  which  the 
plants  in  general  exhibit,  and  which  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  tlie  superintendent.  The  conservatory  is  a 
spacious  structure,  built  to  correspond  with  the  mansion, 
in  the  castellated  style,  and  though  not,  perhaps,  so  w»rll 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  plants  as  a  lighter  building  might 
be,  yet  it  contains  specimens  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
excelled  as  regards  health,  cleanliness,  and  vigour.  I 
particularly  noticed  a  magnificent  plant  of  Acacia  armata, 
about  7  feet  in  height,  literally  one  dense  mass  of  beautiful 
yellow;  another  of  A.  saligua,  also  in  fine  bloom :  the  col- 
lection of  Azileas  is  a  very  good  one,  and  in  fine  order;  the 
plants  are  fast  cotn'ng  into  bloom.  I  observed  in  flower 
some  very  good  specimens  of  Gcsneras,  a  lovely  plant  of 
Epacris  nivalis,  and  several  good  specimens  of  Agapan- 
hus  umbellatus.  But  the  gem  of  this  house  was  a  strik- 
ing specimen  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  about  6  feet 
in  height,  with  19  gorgeous  heads  of  bloom  fully  ex- 
panded, and  many  more  about  to  expand  ;  than  this  plant, 
when  in  flowf  r,  for  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  at  this 
season,  I  cin  scarcely  imagine  a  more  striking  ornamtnN 
There  are  two  very  good  Peach-houses  here,  t'.e  trees  in 
which  are  healthy  and  cle-^n,  and  promise  to  produce  ex- 
cellent crops  ;  in  the  stove  I  remarked  two  plants  of  the 
Caricapapayn  (the  male  and  the  female),the  Utter  of  which 
.vas  well  covered  with  frait.  A  small  house,  formerly 
used  as  a  fruiting  house  for  P.ne?,  has  been  converted 
iuto  a  Vinery,  which  will  come  into  bearing  next  season. 
I  have  visited  Vineries,  both  in  the  north  aod  soutb,  but 
in  none  of  these  did  I  ever  see  wood,  at  the  same  age, 
equal  to  that  in  these  structures.  In  pasting  through 
the  tool-house,  a  place  ofteu,  comparatively  speaking, 
neglected,  I  was  much  struck  with  its  nearness  and  re- 
gularity. Mr.  Snow,  the  gardener,  informed  n-.e  that 
ihe  latter  was  enforced  by  written  regulatiotis,  which  are 
pasted  up  iu  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  and  of 
which  the  fo'lowing  is  a  copy: — "In  order  that  the 
garden  tools  may  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  any 
of  the  undernamed  (here  follow  the  men's  names  and  a 
space  for  inserting  the  fines)  leaving  a  tool  out  of  its 
place  all  nighf,  or  neglecting  to  clean  the  same,  shall  pay 
the  fine  of  \d.  for  spades,  shovels,  rakes,  hoes,  shears, 
dibbers,  forks,  hammers,  nai^-bags,  trowels,  watering- 
pans,  brooms,  handcarts,  wheelbarrows,  ladders,  &.c. 
Auy  person  or  persons  taking  any  tool  not  their  own, 
and  neglecting  to  cUan  or  put  it  iu  its  proper  place,  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  2d.  The  men  working  in  the  grounds  are 
expected  to  clean  their  tools  every  night,  otherwise  they 
will  be  fined.  I  insist  on  the  above  rules  being  strictly 
attended  to,  and  if  any  person  neglects  to  pay  his  fines 
they  will  be  stopped  out  of  his  wages  at  the  pay  night. 
(Signed)  J.  L.  Sxcw."  The  fund  arising  from  these 
fines  being  disposed  of  aaiongst  the  men,  causes  each  to 
keep  a  strict  check  on  the  other. — 2. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hunger  in  Cold  Weather, — In  the  summer  season 
the  air  is  greatly  rarefied  by  the  heat,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  is  comparatively  small  ;  — 
the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  blood,  therefore,  is  slowly 
burned,  and  a  return  of  hunger  as  slowly  follows  the 
gratification  of  the  last  appetite.  In  so  far  we  resemble 
our  fires — they  burn  slowly  aud  feebly,  because  there  is 
not  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  encourage  their  bl.^ze.  In 
winter,  the  air  is  more  dense,  especially  in  clear  frosty 
weather,  and  every  iospirntion  we  make  conveys  into  the 
l-ungs  a  maximum  quantity  of  oxygen,  which,  acting 
theie,  and  throughout  the  capillary  system,  carries  off 
with  remarkable  rapidity  whatever  material  it  can  com- 
bine with.  The  waste  being  rapid  and  abundant,  it  fol 
lows  that  the  supply  must  be  proportioned  to  it,  and 
hence,  in  healthy  aud  vigorous  subjects,  hunger  is  an 
almost  constant  claimant  in  cold  weather.  If  this 
hunger  be  not  satisfied,  the  body  wastes  with  fearful 
rapidity.  In  fact,  the  analogy  is  sufl&uiently  close  for  us 
o  say,  that  the  body,  in  respiring  this  dense  pure  air, 
consumes  as  much  faster  than  in  respiring  a  heated  and 
expanded  air,  as  does  a  fire  on  a  clear  frosty  morning 
burn  more  brightly  and  rapidly  than  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  a  hot  summer's  day.  These  facts,  and  thtir  reason, 
explain  to  us  why  there  should  be  such  difference,  both 
of  appetite  and  digestive  powers,  between  the  inhabi:ants 
in  the  town  and  the  country. — JMedical  Times. 


Bees. 

Polish  Hive. — This  being  of  simple  construction,  may 
be  made  by  any  carpenter  from  the  root-end  of  a  tree,  of 
9  feet  in  length,  and  about  3  feet  9  inches  in  circumference. 
The  centre  wood  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  planks 
rc-moved  for  that  purpose  are  sawn  off  to  within  3  ft.  of 
the  bottom.  One  of  these  is  nailed  on  again 
on  the  front  ;  the  other  fits  in  to  its  place  again 
as  &  door.  The  inferior,  7  inches  square,  is  separated 
by  a  slide  into  two  compartments  about  3  feet 
in  depth  (perhaps  2k  would  he  better);  the  roof  of 
each  is  provided  with  four  slips  of  wood,  similar  to 
those  to  which  the  bees  fix  their  combs  in  the  bar-hive. 
By  reducing  the  cavity  by  the  slide,  the  heat  inside  is  in- 
creased, which  enables  the  bees  to  get  on  faster  with 
their  cells ;  and  iu  winter,  ihey  can  be  kept  in  one  divi- 


sion. In  the  lower  one  there  are  two  entrances,  une  at 
the  bottom  and  the  other  at  top  (made  with  an  auger), 
and  having  a  slip  of  wood  on  the  inside  to  keep  out 
mice  ;  in  the  upper  part  there  is  but  one  entrance,  which 
ia  at  the  top.  The  b^es  always  choose  the  lowtr 
hole,  but  those  in  the  upper  part  ate  sometimes  of  use 
for  ventilation  ;  and  th«y  ought  to  be  closed,  except  in 
hot  .weather.  They  are,  of  course,  made  opposite  to  the 
door;  the  space  out  of  which  the  latter  was  taken  heing 
filled  up  through  its  whole  length  with  glass  fixed  into 
two  moveable  frames,  gives  the  apiarian  ample  means  of 
observing  the  proceedings  of  his  bees  ;  while,  whtn  the 
door  is  closed  over  them,  the  bees  are  shielded  from  li^ht 
aod  changes  of  temperature.  The  block  end  of  the  hive 
is  sunk  2  J  feet  in  depth  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  keep 
it  firmly  upright,  and  the  top  is  surmounted  by  a  block 
cf  wood.  The  honey  is  obliiined  by  taking  out  the  glass 
and  cutting  out  what  comb  is  wanted  ;  it  may  thus  be 
obtained  throughout  the  season  with  little  annoyance  to 
the  bees,  and  htt'e  or  none  to  the  brood,  for  the  brood- 
combs  are  not  disturbed.  The  hive  might  be  construc'ed 
without  glass,  and  successfully;  but  the  condition 
of  the  colony  could  not  be  so  well  examined,  it  will 
now  be  perceived  that  the  Pclish  hive  is  similar  to  a  hol- 
low t  ee,  in  which  bees  are  often  found  having  plenty  of 
honey.  A  souih  or  east  aspect  is  sufficient  for  beehives 
during  each  period  of  tlie  year,  provided  they  are  shaded 
d  little  from  very  hot  sunshine  in  summer,  and  shielded 
from  its  rays  in  winter.  Where  hives  are  removed  to 
winter  quarters,  let  the  operation  take  place  about  the 
1st  Not.,  and  let  them  be  kept  dry,  free  from  draught 
and  much  noise,  until  the  24th  of  Feb.,  or  when  the 
'*  Willow  puts  forth  its  downy  bads."—  W, 

Price  of  Honey. — Your  Ci^rrespondent  "  M.  J.  B." 
(p.  87)  says  thdt  1  have  greatly  overrated  the  value  of 
honey  in  stating  it  nt  2s.  a  pound.  In  reply  I  beg  to 
explain  that  I  did  not  s*y  that  the  above  price  was- 
ubtained  for  it  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford., 
I  have  not  before,  however,  heard  of  honey  being  sold  at 
■id.  a  pound,  as  mentioned  by  '*  M.  J.  B.,"  in  Stamford 
during  the  last  30  years.  I  derived  the  iuformation 
respecting  the  quantity  and  value  of  honey  obtained  by 
Mr.  D.  Auld,  of  Doonbrae  Cottage,  from  an  article 
written  by  that  gentleman  in  No.  13  of  the  "  Ayrshire 
Agriculturist"  for  Septembtr  last;  and  in  my  calcu- 
lations I  stated  that  the  110  los.  produced  by  Mr,  Nutt 
would,  at  the  above  price,  amount  to  11/.  from  a  single 
stock  of  bees.  I  have  recently  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  honey  obiained  by  Mr.  Nutt,  of 
Spalding,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  sought  after,, 
and  that  he  does  obtain  as  much  as  25.  per  lb.  for  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it,  in  glasses,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  served  at  the  tables  ot  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  purchase  it  as  it  is  deposited  by  the  bees. — 
E.  Brii,'S,  Edenham,  Stamford, 

Bee  Flowers. — In  addition  to  the  flowers  mentioned 
by  '*  W."  (p.  39)  1  would  recommend  the  Melilotus 
leucantha,  a  flower  of  which  bees  are  exceedingly  fond, 
and  which  continues  in  bloom  from  June  to  November,. 
I  saved  a  quantity  of  seed  from  it  last  summer,  aud  shall 
feel  pleasure  in  presenting  a  packet  of  it  to  any  apiarian- 
correspondent  who  may  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  trial. ^ — 
E.  Brigs,  Edenham,  Stamford.  [We  trust  that  Mr.  B. 
will  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of  post-"gp.] 

AxsTiVERS.  — J".  fVighton. — Thanl^s  tor  your  remarks 
on  the  Economy  of  the  Toad,  corroborative  of  the  views 
of  scientific  wi  iters.  i2. 


CALENDAa  Of  UPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSE.  CONSERVATORIES.  &c. 

Holhi-uses.  §-c.— The  temperature  may  be  gradually  increased 
where  stove  plants  are  cultivated  to  6o°  by  Bre  heat.  Keep  a. 
corresponding  degree  of  moisture,  aod  attend  to  such  plants  as- 
are  in  a  growing  state  with  water  ;  such  as  require  shifting  of 
tlie  more  forward  kinds  should  now  be  attended  to.  The  con- 
dition cr  fitness  for  this  must  be  determined  by  the  progresa 
the  shoots  have  made,  which  will  at  once  point  out  the  state  of 
the  roots,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  criterion  for  repotting 
plants  of  any  description.  The  contiuued  frosty  weather  has  of 
necessity  required  fires  to  be  kept  up  in  all  the  more  temperate- 
houses;  therefore  p^y  particular  attention  that  none  of  the 
New  Holland  plants,  H*  aths,  and  such  like,  which  are  impatient 
of  every  extreme,  are  not  suffering  from  want  of  water.  Ob- 
serve that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moistened  at  least  once 
a  week.  The  free-growing  kijids  of  stove  plants  may  now  be 
struck  in  heat,  and  flowering  specimens  produced  in  the  first 
season.  Fuchsias  will  also  now  require  attention  ;  as  soo-i  as 
the  roots  have  extended  to  the  outs  de  of  the  ball  in  all 
directions,  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  supply  them  liberally 
with  water  ;  in  other  respects  attend  to  former  Calent*ars.—  A.^ 
II.— FLOWER  GAKDEN  AND   SHRUBBERIES. 

During  open  weather,  like  the  present,  if  there  are  any 
shiubs  tt.at  are  to  be  transplanted,  lose  no  time  in  completing 
the  operation.  All  planting  should  be  finished,  if  possible,  before 
dry  weather  sets  in.  Prune  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  iu  mild  weather. 
Such  land  as  has  nut  been  dug  should  be  left  until  it  gets  soaie- 
what  dry,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  operation.  Roll  gravel- 
walks  as  soon  as  they  will  admit  of  it ;  sweep  and  clean  lawns, 
&c. ;  examine  rockwork,  and  dress  up  any  plants  that  aie 
shovving  for  bloom;  fi.x  any  stones  that  may  have  become 
loi'Se.  Pits  and  Frames. ~ Attend  strictly  to  wa'ering,  if  the 
weather  continues  mild  and  sunny  ;  continue  potting  off,  sow- 
ing seeds,  and  putting  in  cuttings  of  all  such  plants  as  are  most 
wanted  for  bedding  out;  give  air  early  every  morning,  and 
shut  up  in  the  atternoon  with  a  good  sun-heat,  if  possible;, 
pace  in  gentle  heat,  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Ptlar- 
goniuras,  Petunias,  &c.,  that  have  not  broken  shoots  since- 
potted  in  last  autumn.  Pot  Ferrarias  in  lighf,  sandy  soil, 
keeping  some  for  planting  tmt  in  borders  in  spring.— 5. 
III. -FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Whoever  has  seedling  Ranunculuses  making  their  appear- 
ance, must  take  great  care  they  do  not  get  caught  with  frost.  As- 
they  spring,  the  seeds  will  often  throw  themselves  out  of  the 
ground,  in  which  case  a  niche  must  be  made  in  the  soil,  with  a 
tbin  piece  of  box-wood  or  ivory,  aud  the  young  plant  carefully- 
put  in  it  and  fast-  ned.  Ts.e  pans  or  boxes  should  be  frequently- 
attended  to,  and  must  be  equally  protected  from  heavy  raio 
and  cutting  winf!s;  all  air  possible  must  be  given  on  fioe  sunny^ 
days,  occasionally  waterifg  wiiU  ao  extremely  fine  rose.  The 
weather  has  hitucrtu  been  so  un^ropitious  that  few  collections 
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have  been  planted ;  we  would  advise  advantage  to  be  taken 
of  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Those  wlio  have  not  had 
the  means,  or  who  have  been  indifferent  with  respet  to  cover- 
ing their  Tulips,  will  most  likely  find  that  their  bulbs  have  suf- 
fered by  the  late  severe  frosts.  The  foliage  which  has  been 
injured,  or  which  assumes  a  cankered  appearance,  must  be  cut 
away  withasbarpknife.  Carnalio/is  ovghtalso  to  be  examined, 
and  all  dead  leaves  removed,  as  well  as  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  impurities  which  may  have  lodged 
therein.  Auriculas,  must  also  be  specially  guarded  from  frost, 
as  they  now  are  moving,  and  when  the  nights  are  more  than 
usually  cold,  an  extra  mat  will  be  necessary.  Pinks.— Look 
over  the  beds  and  fasten  the  plants  raised  by  the  frost.— C 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES.  &C. 

Pj„f 5. —Follow  up  and  complete  all  necessary  arrangements 
consequent  on  the  return  of  spring;  such  as  shifting,  top- 
dressing,  &c.  Bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  liable  only 
to  trifling  exceptions,  that  with  those  grown  in  pots,  the  final 
shift  should  take  place  from  nine  to  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  time  at  which  they  are  required  to  show  :  those  successions 
which  do  not  require  shifting  should  have  the  old  loose  soil 
cleared  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  receive  a  good  watering 
(if  not  previously  done)  with  good  manure-water,  and  then  be 
top-dressed  with  chopped  turf.  Insure  a  moist  atmosphere  to 
your  early  fruiters,  and  increase  the  heat  very  considerably  to 
them  on  light  or  sunny  days,  shutting  up  on  sunny  afternoons 
with  a  thermometer  at  go°,  by  2  o'clock,  if  possible,  and  syringing 
freely  soon  afterwards.  Take  means  to  prevent  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  crown,  keep  dcwn  gills,  and  remove  useless  suckers. 
Finer  us.— Those  who  force  very  early  Grapes  will  do  well  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  last 
Number.  Vine-borders  which  are  too  wet,  and  cannot  be 
renewed  on  account  of  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  should  have 
pots  or  large  holes  opened  in  every  possible  situation  to 
which  access  cau  be  obtained,  and  the  holes  filled  to 
within  9  inches  of  the  surface  with  bricks,  stones,  charcoal,  old 
mortar,  &c.;  these  will  decoy  much  of  the  superfluous  water, 
and  admit  a  considerable  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  Follow 
up  all  former  directions  as  to  breaking,  disbudding,  thinning, 
tying,  &c.  The  same  principles  which  apply  to  the  earliest 
house  apply  to  all  in  succession.  Shut  up  the  earliest  house  at 
Q(P  very  early  on  sunny  afternoons,  and  use  abundance  of 
water  immediately  on  all  floors,  tan,  &c.  Do  not  be  too  greedy 
to  obtain  what  are  called  heavy  crops,  by  which  the  Grapes  are 
spoiled  and  the  constitution  of  the  Vines  impaired.  Increase 
your  heat  slightly  in  the  other  forcing  structures,  except  where 
forcing  has  just  commenced;  there  persist  in  "breaking" 
slow.  Continue  to  make  new  beds  in  the  Mushroom-house, 
with  an  eye  to  succession  crops  of  Kidney  Brans,  Strawberries, 
&c.  "A  Subscriber*'  (p.  118),  who  criticises  my  observations 
at  p.  85,  has  not  given  me  fair  play.  By  reference  to  p.  85,  he 
will  find  that  I  did  not  deem  a  bottom-lieat  of  70° indispensable 
for  Vine-borders  during  early  forcing.— i). 

V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KIICHEN  GARDEN. 

Vegetation  having  been  so  much  checTted  by  the  late  severe 
■weather,  planting  and  pruning  of  fruit-trees  may  be  carried  on 
with  as  much  propriety  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  these  operations  in  the  end  of  January  in  forward  seasons. 
But  the  rapid  development  which  results  from  a  week  or  two 
of  fine  weather  at  this  advanced  period  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  such  occurrence.  The  utility 
of  coping  boards  for  the  protection  of  the  blossoms  of  Peaches, 
Apricots,  &c.  on  walls,  was  mentioned  in  a  former  Calendar^ 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  on  the  subject  I  would  mention  that 
only  temporary  copings  were  recommended,  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  projection  of  2  inches,  of  stone  or  other  material  ol 
a  permanent  nature,  fcr  the  protei:tion  of  the  wall.  Any  greater 
projection  is  injurious  to  the  trees  in  summer.  But  temporary 
coping  boards,  about  9  inches  wide,  afford  the  blossoms  great 
protection  from  spring  frosts  j  and  when  all  danger  from  the 
latter  is  over,  they  should  be  removed.  Tbey  should  be  made  to 
fit  close  underneath  the  permanent  coping,  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  stays  or  brackets.  If  the  ground  be  in  good  con- 
dition, plantations  of  Strawberries  may  be  made.  Presuming 
the  runners  of  last  season  were  planted  outin  nursery  beds,  and 
the  plants  now  taken  up  with  good  balls  by  means  of  a  hollow 
trowel,  and  carefully  planted  and  well  mulched,  crops  will  be 
obtained  nearly  equal  in  the  first  season,  and  superior  in  the 
second  to  those  resulting  from  an  autumn  plantation.  Kitchen 
Garden.— The  state  of  the  weather  has  retarded  most  of  the 
operations  recommended  last  week ;  they  should  now  be  at- 
tended to.  Prepare  for  sowing  full  crops  of  Carrots,  Onions, 
Peas,  and  Beans,  Plant  and  sow  Asparagus.  In  dry  soils,  the 
principal  crop  of  Potatoes  may  now  be  planted.  Draw  a  little 
earth  to  Early  Peas,  and  stick  them  immediately  afterwards 
with  a  view  to  shelter  as  well  as  support. — E. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppices. — The  long  continuation  of  frost  will 
necessarily  have  prevented  much  out-door  work  from  being 
completed,  especially  deciduous  planting,  which  it  is  important 
now  to  finish  as  early  as  possible  ;  where  the  land  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  drought  later  in  spring,  it  is  advisable  to  puddle  the 
roots.  The  high  winds  and  frost  will  have  loosened  most  of  the 
plants  which  arc  already  planted;  these  should  be  carefully 
trodden  firm  about  the  stems,  and  set  upright  before  dry  weather 
sets  in.  Thinning  may  still  be  continued,  as  before  recom- 
mended. Nursery  .—There  is  much  to  do  here  now.  Sow  Haws 
in  rich  soil ;  the  seeds  should  be  rolled  in  when  sown,  by  which 
means  a  more  regular  covering  may  be  given  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  tree  seeds  sown  in  beds.  Sycamore,  Willows, 
and  Beech  are  sometimes  injured  by  spring  frosts  ;  they  may 
therefore  be  deferred  a  month.  Holly  and  Yew  berries  may  now 
be  sown,  and  all  which  are  ready  from  the  rut-heaps.  Acorns 
and  Nuts  should  be  sown  about  half  an  inch  apart.  Continue 
the  transplantation  of  rooted  layers  and  two-year  old  seed- 
lings.—P. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
The    Reprint   of  Mr.   PAXTON'S   COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 

is  now  ready,  price  3rf.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  amone  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  .is. 

Annuals— Bess^— The  following  6  hardy  Annuals  will  make  a 
g-ood  variety,  viz.,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Lupinus  nanus.  Erysi- 
mum Perofskianum,  Leptosiphon  androsaceum,  Clarkia  pul- 
chella,  and  Eutoca  viscida.1t 

Apples— J  Walker— The  following  are  20  good  dessert  sorts, 
viz.,  Kerry  Pippin,  Pearson's  Plate,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Court 
of  Wick,  Court  Pendu  Plat.  Boston  Russet,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Sturmer  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Herefordshire 
Pearraain,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Early 
Harvest,  Golden  Harvey,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Golden 
Reioette,  Maclean's  Favourite,  Old  Nonpareil,  Ribstone 
Pippin,  and  Reinette  du  Canada. t 

Asphalte  Felt— TrMrn— As  far  as  this  has  been  used  in  our 
presence,  it  answers  the  purpose  better  than  mats,  but  it  is 
more  expensive.  It  requires  to  be  nailed  on  light  wooden 
frames,  made  on  purpose.  There  are  coverings  of  it  in  the 
Horticultural  Garden,  which  have  lasted  several  years. 

Books— C«ro//7ie— There  is  no  such  book.  The  information 
you  seek  respecting  annuals  is  always  mixed  up  with  other 
matter  in  general  works  on  annuals.    Will  not  the  list  which 

we  now  publish  answer  your  purpose? Q  Z — Both  scientific 

and  English  names  of  British  plants  are  given  in  Hooker's 
"British  Flora,"  or  Lindley's  "Synopsis."  You  will  find 
nothing  capable  of  holding  together  sand  so  well  as  Carex 
arenaria  and  Elymus  arenarius.  If  you  can  do  so,  get  up 
belts  of  Scotch  Firs,  Furze  bushes,  or  anything  of  a  similar 

kind,  in  addition. P5— No  work  on  the  subject  has  yet 

been  published. t O— Mr.  Murray's  performance  will  be 

noticed  some  day.    At  present  it  must  give  place  to  matters 

of  more  importance. T^— Sweet's  "  Hortus  Britannicus."J 

^no7i— M'lotosh's  '*  Flower  Garden."! 

Birds— FuWius  -ffos^is  —  Why  take  offence  where  none  is 
meant?  Surely  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 
If  we  struck  out  of  your  letter  expre^^sions  which  we  thought 
ill  calculated  for  quiet  discussion,  you  ought  not  to  blame  us. 
There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Bree's  letter  personal,  or  in  any 
degree  calling  for  so  sharp  a  reply ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
you  will  not  upon  reflection  consider  us  wrong.  We  have 
expressed  ourselves  plainly  enough  on  this  subjectj  there  is 
no  common  sense  in  asserting  that  birds  never  6.0  more  harm 
than  good.  The  object  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  war 
which  ignorant  people  needlessly  keep  up  upon  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Creation,  and  not 
to  decry  all  instances  where  birds  are  destroyed.  No  doubt 
you  have  suffered  as  you  state,  and  so  have  others  ;  and  in 
your  case  we  dare  to  say  we  should  do  as  you  have  done. 
To  catch  blackbirds,  use  a  common  spring  rat-trap  ;  bait  it 
with  a  Cherry,  placed  on  the  platform  j  the  birds  will  pounce 
upon  the  fruit  and  be  caught  by  the  neck;  a  boy  may  be 
employed  all  day  long  in  taking  the  birds  out  andresettinga 
dozen  of  such  machines.  Probatum  est.  You  may  soon 
furnish  all  your  neighbours  with  blackbird  pies. 

Camellias- CoTis^anf  r— Your  double  Camellias,  struck  from 
cuttings,  will  produce  double  flowers  without  further  trouble. 

Charcoal — Enigma — This  substance  acts  mechanically  as  a 
good  draining  material,  and  chemically  as  a  condenser  of 
gases,  if  not  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid.  It  never  can  do 
hEirm :  should  be  prepared  from  softwood,  or  small  sticks, 
or  other  refuse  material.  It  may  be  bought,  or,  which  is  far 
better,  made.  Common  coal  will  be  more  injurious  than 
useful  in  potting  plants?  Read  Lindley's  "Theory  of  Horti- 
culture," if  you  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  plants. 
Mere  routine  can  only  be  learned  by  practice :  a  man  can  no 
more  learn  to  garden  by  books,  than  to  make  shoes  by  reading 
a  treatise  on  shoemaking. 

Cheats— Bw//M— Pays  that  he  has  suffered  from  his  folly  in 
believing  lying  advertisements,  such  as  that  published  by  us 
in  a  Leading  Article  (February  15}.  The  person  victimising 
him  was  a  man  at  Bath,  who,  he  says,  has  played  off  similar 
tricks  on  others.  "  Builth  "  sent  him  a  sovereign,  as  desired, 
and  in  return  has  gotnothiDgexcept24  sorts  offlower-seeds,  for 
which  Us.  were  charged.  The  man  who  committed  this  fraud 
calls  himself  William  Parker,  Florist.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
pity  Mr.  Builth,  any  more  than  we  do  the  dupes  of  those 
French  trampers,  who  are  passing  through  the  country. 

Climbers- JI/  G  5~You  may  add  to  your  list  of  stove- 
climbers  Manettia  bicolor,  Echites  suberecta  and  atropur- 
purea,  Aristolochia  gigas,  Tnunbergia  chrysops,  Passiflora 
kermesina,  and  Loudoni,  Ipomoearubro-CEerulea,  and  Stepha- 
notus  follicularis.J 

Conservatories— Jt  Y  Z— We  are  of  opinion  that  an  angle  of 
30°  for  the  roof  is  enough  to  secure  houses  against  drip  ;  if 
houses  are  more  steep  they  do  not  look  well.  One  of  the 
houses  atChiswick,  constructed  for  Pines, is  lS°and  is  almost 
useless  for  plants  requiring  much  moisture;  another  at  30°, 
containing  Orchidaceous  plants,  works  perfectly  well. 

Cottagers — Omikro7i—We  find  that  more  space  will  be  re- 
quired for  observations  on  your  plan  than  we  can  this  week 
spare  room  for.  If  you  will  favour  us  with  your  address,  we 
will  write ;  or  we  will  make  the  paper  the  subject  of  aLeading 
Article  next  week. 

Fairchild's  Lecture  —  i>— This  matter  has  already  been 
adverted  to  at  pp.  765  and  766  of  last  year.  We  are  making 
inquiries,  and  will  apprise  you  of  the  result. 

Greenhouses— Pjl— We  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the 
damage  experienced  by  your  plants  arose  more  from  mis- 
management of  heat  than  from  frost.  Remember  what  we 
told  you  very  early  this  year— that  the  Fire  King  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  Ice  King.  Pelargoniums  have  stood  this 
winter  in  a  bedroom  without  a  fire,  the  thermometer  being  at 
3"  below  zero  on  the  outside  ;  and  they  are  as  healthy  as  ever. 
To  stand  in  a  greenhouse  without  fire,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  commoner  Eoecies  may  be  taken,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Camellias,  Acacias^  Fuchsias,  Heaths,  and  the  commurier 
kinda  of  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  Rhododendrons  or  hardy  shrubs  in  a  greenhouse 
with  any  more  success  than  tenderer  species,  if  you  mis- 
manage them.  Greenhouse  plants  should  be  kept  dry,  but 
not  be  dried  up.  1  f  you  used  a  Stevenson's  stove  for  heating, 
you  should  have  had  a  large  pan  of  water  on  the  top,  and 
have  kept  a  slack  fire. 

Heating- Snoud™;?- Of  the  many  plans  which  have  been 
given  in  the  Chronicle  for  heating  pits,  we  imagine  that  that 
published  In  last  week's  paper  will  perhaps  best  answer  your 
purpose,  and  we  would  therefore  advise  you  to  take  it  as 

your  model,:}: iVe7«o— Your  information  will  prove  of  no 

advantage  unless  you  attach  your  name  to  it;  on  the  coi'- 
trary  it  will  do  harm;  for  other  persons  will  be  expected  to 
do  as  much  as  you  have  done  for  \cl.,  and  how  is  that  to  be 
done  unless  they  know  where  and  how  your  apparatus  is 
constructed  ? 

Heating  Pits- FC— There  can  be  no  objection  to  your  pro- 
posed mode  of  heating,  by  means  of  a  pipe  above  and 
another  below  the  soil,  and  both  laid  in  water-tight  gutters. 
You  will  certainly  not  have  too  much  moisture  below  in 
summer:  beware,  however,  of  the  contrary  :  the  gutter  above 
the  soil  can  be  filled  or  emptied  according  as  a  moist  or  dry 
heat  may  be  found  necessary. y 

Hemlock  Spruce— IteoAwcA^e)-— Inquires  why  this  kind  of  Fir 
is  called  Hemlock.  We  are  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
Does  any  one  know  f 

Hyacinths— i?  W  E—When  those  grown  in  water  have  done 
blooming,  take  them  out  of  the  glasses,  cut  off  the  flower- 
stems  just  below  the  lowest  flower,  and  lay  them  in  by  the 


heels  on  a  north  border,  with  plenty  of  sand  round  the 
bulbs;  then  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  leave  them  until 
the  leaves  decay,  when  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  and 
kept  in  a  cool  dry  placo.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  may  be 
expected  to  flower  in  pots  next  year.l 

Insects.— /g-noramws- Your  insect  is  the  Anthicus  fuscus, 
which  is  often  abundant  on  hot-beds.  If  you  be  sure  they 
attack  the  leaves  of  the  Cucumber,  pray  send  us  a  fresh  eaten 
leaf,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  the  transformations  of  this 
little  beetle,  and  we  will  publish  them.  You  have  only  to 
throw  some  of  them  into  hot  water  to  be  convinced  it  will 

instantly  kill  them.Ti. R  Jleid—Yoav  larva  would  change 

to  a  beetle  named  Helops  caraboides,  which  I  have  always 
found  in  rotten  stumps  of  trees.  I  can  hardly  think  one 
individual  could  cause  the  death  of  your  Erica.  If  you  find 
any  more,  please  to  send  them  in  damp  Moss  that  they  may 
arrive  alive.  R. — -E  X— The  book  you  mention  will  not 
enable  you  to  name  your  insects,  nor  will  anv  other  cheap 
work.    The  most  serviceable  would  be  Samouelle's  "  Useful 

Compendium,"  but  it  is  out  of  print, H. Peter  Salt— The 

Rose  Aphis  can  endure  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  in  severe  weather  it  retires  under 
loose  earth;  but  the  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  buds.ii.  t 

Manures— .4  C— Your  mixture  of  coal-ashes  finely  sifted,  saw- 
dust from  Ash  and  Elm,  with  alittle  Fir,  charcoal  ground  fine, 
and  soot,  all  soaked  in  urine,  will  be  an  active  manure,  and  will 
suit  all  sorts  of  plan';s,  provided  the  Fir  sawdust  is  left  out  j 
birt  it  would  be  improved  if  the  other  sawdust  were  rotted  j  as 
it  now  stands,  the  sawdust  will  only  be  a  vehicle  forsoaking  up 
the  fluid  that  is  mixed  with  it.  Take  care  that  the  latter  is 
putrid  before  use  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  two  parts 

of  water  while  it  is  fermenting. Peter  Salt— If  we  can  find 

anything  to  the  purpose  it  shall  be  published. J  M.—We 

to-day  give  anotherList  of  Manures.  The  price  of  the  articles 
varies  from  place  to  place,  and  from  merchant  to  merchant. 
You  will  now  see  that  gypsum  is  to  be  had  for  30s. ;  if  sold  at 
a  lower  price  it  must  be  adulterated.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  short  process  which  can  enable  farmers  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  gypsum.  The  simplest  adulteration  is  chalk;  the 
presence  ol  this  is  discovered  by  pouring  a  little  vinegar  or  4 
any  other  acid  over  the  gypsum  ;  if  there  is  any  effervescence, 
it  indicates  the  presence  of  chalk.  The  best  safeguard  against 
adulteration  is  to  purchase  only  from  respectable  dealers,  and 
not  from  those  who  offer  goods  below  the  fair  market  price; 
those  are  generally  adulterated. 

Names   of    Plants— D    F— Echeveria   gibbiflora Stura— 

Hardenbergia  raicrophylla;  Maxillaria  variabilis,  the  yellow 

variety. J  B  A" /*— Semecarpus  anacardium,  the  Marking" 

Nut.— E  S  TT- Hardenbergia  Comptoniana. 

Pears— J  Walker— The  following  are  20  good  dessert  varieties : 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bosc,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Glout 
Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Thompson's,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6 
Ranee,  Knight's  Monarch,  Winter  Crassane,  Dunmore,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Napoleon,  Althorp  Crassane,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Easter 
Beurre,  Brown  Beurr6,  and  Jean  de  WitteJ 

Potatoes— /  swig's— Thanks.  You  will  find  an  instance  si- 
milar to  yours  mentioned  at  p.  293,  1844.^ 

Propagation- if  S— Your  questions  require  a  very  detailed 
answer.  Some  ot  the  information  you  seek  for  will  be  found 
in  the  Articles  "  How  to  stiike  Cuttings.'*  The  others  will  be 
answered  formally  by  our  excellent  correspondent  "  Duro." 

Protection— ir  5— We  thought  we  had  answered  you  before. 
Rhododendron  ponticum  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  we  therefore  imagine  yours  to  have  suffered  by  other 
causes  than  cold.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  take  them  up 
annually  and  pack  them  on  the  floor  of  a  cold  Vinery,  there 
is  no  objection  to  your  doing  so,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  dry,  A  north  shed  is  a  better  place.  That 
is  what  is  done  with  them  in  Germany.  Bat  such  trouble 
is,  we  repeat,  needless  in  England. 

Tanks— £  H— We  are  sorry  but  not  surprised  to  learn  that  you 
have  experienced  the  effectof  false  economy.  The  sides  of  a 
large  tank  should  not  be  in  4j-inch  brickwork,  which,  as  you 
have  found,  is  useless,  but  at  least  in  9-inch.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  external  puddling  has  been  badly  executed. 
Since  you  have  incurred  the  expense,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  examine  the  puddling,  and  try  to  improve  it.  Was 
the  bottom  puddled  ?  If  not,  th*;  mischief  lies  there.  Should 
that  have  been  neglected  you  had  better  puddle  the  inside  of  • 
the  bottom,  and  throw  an  inch  or  two  of  clean  small  gravel 
over  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  mud  from  rising. 

Thermometers— T^so— A  spirit  thermometer,  with  the  bulb 
naked,  and  projecting  |beyond  the  end  of  the  scale,  is  em- 
ployed for  registering  the  lowest  temperature  under  general 
circumstances.  It  is  attached  to  a  small  post  about  a  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  as  heat  radiates  from 
the  earth,  thermometers  are  in  consequence  more  or  less 
so  affected ;  and  whilst  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  spirit  in  the  thermometer,  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth  tends  to  raise  it.  But  by  means  of  a 
radiating  thermometer,  radiation  from  the  earth  is  inter- 
cepted, and  a  lower  temperature  is  indicated,  which  is,  in 
fact,  an  approximation  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air 
uninfluenced  by  heat  from  the  earth.  In  this  kind  of  ther- 
mometer, the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  metal- 
lic mirror,  usually  made  of  silver-plated  copper;  hut  a 
basin  of  planished  tin  plate,  or  zinc,  about  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  2  inches  deep,  may  be  employed.  Such  an  appara- 
tus indicates  the  slightest  degree  of  frost,  when  an  ordioary 
thermometer  will  he  several  degrees  above  freezing.il 

Xhrips- 5«6— We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already 
said  respecting  the  destruction  of  Thrips  on  Cucumbers.  Try 
dusting  the  leaves  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur;  Jet  it  remain 
on  them  for  a  few  days,  and  then  give  them  a  good  washing 
with  the  syringe.:}: 

Vines- G  B-The  white,  black,  and  grizzly  Frontignan  maybe 
grafted  on  the  blue  Frontignan.  The  black  Hamburgh  can 
be  forced  along  with  the  above  varieties,  or  indeed  with  any 
other. II 

Walls-B- The  number  of  bricks  required  for  a  14-ioch  wall, 
160  feet  by  10  feet,  will  be  about  26,470.  It  is  not  requisite 
to  have  piers.— S. 

Miscellaneous— Safi— The  quantity  of  guano  to  apply  per 
acre,  and  the  mode  of  application  is  given  in  last  week's 

Chronicle,  p.  120. ^ 5(ii— You  may  prevent  sparrows  from 

destroying  your  Carnations,  by  stretching  twine  ornamented 

with  bright  coloured  rags  over  the  plants, t Soi^r— White 

is  not  a  colour,  but  a  combination  of  all  colours. MA — 

TheNumbers  you  mention  are  out  of  print,  audit  is  doubtful  if 

you  will  succeed  in  procuring  them. Sub— You  will  find 

the  mode  of  melting  sulphur  in  which  matches  may  be  dipped 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  rabbits  from  ;barking  trees,  given 

at  p.  53,  1815.  J Amateur— Picotees  are  better  grown  in 

pots  than  in  the  open  border :  in  this  way  the  white  comes 
purer,  and  the  plants  are  more  easily  protected  from  injury. 
They  are  generally  grown  in  U-inch  pots,  two  plants  being 
placed  in  each  pot;  or  in  9-inch  pots  with  one  plant  in  each. 
Read  Dr.  Horner's  excellent  paper  on  the  Auricula,  vol.  i. 
p.  296,  who  recommends  pots  for  a  full-sized  plant  not  to 
exceed  4  inches  at  the  top,  and  3  at  the  bottom  inside  mea- 
sure, and  scinches  in  depth. Clericus—'We  quite  agree 

with  you,  but  it  is  kept  a  secret. 

*;^*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


9.— 1845.] 
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,^arm  to  Itrt. 

COUNTRY  RESIDEN'CE,  with  FARM,  to  be 
LET  ON  LEASE,  about  18  miles  south-east  of  London. 
The  accommodation  is  particularly  adapted  for  an  amateur 
farmer  and  sportsman,  who  may  be  seeking  a  good  house  with 
rural  occupation  and  enjoyment.  Tlie  house  is  a  handsome 
modern  villa,  containing  drawing-room  IS  ft.  by  U  ft.,  dining- 
room  IS  ft.  by  i:ift.,  breakfast-room  u  ft.  by  12  ft.,  6  guod 
chambers,  servants'  rooms  and  offices,  coach-house,  stabling, 
bams,  yards,  and  the  necessary  appendages  nf  a  farm,  with  136 
acres  of  land,  in  arable,  meadow,  and  wood,  capable  of  great 
improvement.  The  right  of  shooting  is  included,  and  the 
country  is  hunted  with  fox,  hare,  and  stag-hounds.  Rent,  ll5/. 
per  annum.  Premium,  210/.  per  annum.  For  farther  parti- 
culars and  cards  to  view  apply  to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Vjckbs, 
Estate  Agents,  3,  Frederick's- place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Public  is  especially  directed  to 
WEDLAKE'S  SUBSOIL-PLOCGH,  experience  having  proved  it 
to  be  a  most  efficient  and  useful  Implement,  price  5/.  5s. ;  also 

WEDLAKE'S  CHAFF-CUTTING  MACHINES 
and  OaT-BRUISEUS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  use  of  Wedlaeb's 
Oat-Bruiser  especially  will  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  ihe 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Makt  Wed  lake,  widow  of  the  late  Thos.Wedlake,  of  the 
Fairfcyte's  Foundrj',  Essex;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  M.ACHINE, 
Manufadured  and  Sold  only  by  CO  ITAM  and  HALLE N", 
Engineers.  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 

Btreet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hoars  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 
1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  |  15  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 

H  n  „  8.000   I  24  „  „  3.200 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drjing.  It  ha^  been  in  fuil  operation  for  nawards  of 
four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbroc-k,  Kent.  Xo 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  tte 
Machine  inclades  free  use  of  it. 


7Bf)t  flQincuItural  ©aiettc* 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1S45. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  Ttt'O  FOLLOWIXG  WEEKS. 
WsrsEsuiT.  March    sXSPJS^'P^.Socielyof  EnglaJid. 


naif 


ighland  and  A^ricaltural  Society, 
Thuhsihv,      March    S — A^cnltural  Imp.  Soc- oflreland. 
Wed.-cbsdat,  3firoh  12 — .Agricnltaral  Societv  of  England. 
TatmsDAY,     aiaxch  13— igricultor-tU  Imp.  Soc-  oi  Ireland. 


Mar.    sj^'^^^P^^^y 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

I  Mar.   4  -Absreavenny 

Mar.  5 — MoamoQih 


We  last -week  published  an  extract  from  a  German 
work  translated  early  in  the  present  century  by 
Aethur  Youxg,  in  which  'SI.  Hiezel,  the  author, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  any  radical  improvement 
in  Agriculture  must  arise  out  of  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  soil  to  planis  generJly, 
and  of  the  particular  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  several  crops  grown  upon  it;  or,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  translation,  out  of  "a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  soils,  widi  a  competent  insight  of  such 
methods  of  manuring  as  are  practised  by  the  most 
indefatigable  and  industrious  farmers  for' the  attain- 
ment of  a  degree  of  fertility."  This  was  penned  in 
176-t,  and,  in  itsftdl  meaning,  it  will,  we  apprehend, 
be  admitted  as  correct  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  now.  The  fuU  meaning  is  this: — That  there 
are  certain  conditions  of  soil  required  hy  all  plants 
cultivated  by  the  farmer  in  our  climate — conditions 
which  are  understood  to  be  consequent  on  the  perfect 
drainage  of  it,  and,  possibly,  on  other  modes  of  per- 
manently improving  it ;  and  that  there  are  other 
conditions  of  soil  required  by,  and  perhaps  peculiar 
to  each  crop  that  may  be  grown  upon  it — conditions 
dependent,  amongst  other  things,  upon  the  kind  of 
food  required  by  that  crop,  and  upon  the  abundance 
of  it  in  the  soil ;  and  an  improved  acquaintance  with 
all  these  circumstances,  it  is  asserted,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  any  systematic  effort  to  improve  the  practice  of 
farming. 

AU  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  our  national 
Societies  ;  for,  in  reference  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  they  have  offered  premiums  for  the  best 
Essays  on  Drainage,  and  on  other  processes  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  staple  of  the  land;  and  in  refe- 
rence to  the  other  department  of  it,  premiums  have 
been  awarded  by  them  for  information  on  econo- 
mical modes  of  manuring,  and  on  the  influence 
of  specific  manures  on  certain  crops  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  during  past   years,  much  accurate  know- 


has  awarded  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in 
obtaining  further  information  on  the  same  subject 
by  chemical  analysis 

The  funds  of  such  Societies,  spent  thus,  are  eco- 
nomically invested.  All  the  results  of  Agriculture, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  of  course  derived 
originally  from  the  soil,  and  an  effort  to  render  them 
more  profitable  can  in  no  way  have  wider  influence 
than  if  made  upon  iV.  The  extent  of  the  influence, 
in  fact,  which  efforts  at  agricultural  improvement 
possess,  are  just  proportioned  to  the  nearness  of  the 
point  towards  w^liich  they  are  directe<i  to  this,  the 
foundation  of  all  good  farming;  if  they  are  made 
upon  our  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  they  may  be, 
and  have  been,  most  successful ;  but  they  terminate 
there.  If  upon  the  plants  grown  by  the  farmer, 
their  influence  extends  beyond  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, to  the  quantity  of  stock  supported  on  these 
plants,  which  rnay  thus  be  kept  upon  the  farm,  and 
to  the  manure  from  them,  on  which  its  fertility  must 
depend  ;  if  tiiey  are  made  upon  the  soil,  then,  as  we 
have  said,  their  influence  extends  throughout  the 
whole  experience  of  the  farmer. 

Now,  hitherto,  the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
Societies,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  directed  to  two 
only  of  these  subjects :  they  have  praiseworthily, 
and  with  much  success,  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  improving  and  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  they  have  offered  considerable 
rewards  for  improved  implements  for  this  purpose; 
they  have  munificently  patronised  the  successful 
efforts  of  individuals  to  improve  our  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  but  no  patronage  has  been  offered  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  efforts  worthy  of  the  object  to  im- 
prove our  agricultural  plants.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  portion  of  that  large  sum  which 
has  hitherto  been  spent  by  our  national  Societies  in 
premiums  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  at  their  Annual 
Exhibitions,  might  be  safely  withdrawn,  and  other- 
wise applied,  now  that  the  object  of  these  annual 
grants  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  nearly  attained  } 
Our  domestic  breeds,  in  the  hands  of  many  dis- 
tinguished farmers,  have  been  brought  so  nearly  to 
perfection,  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
for  instance,  may  surely  withdraw  a  portion  of  that 
patronage  it  has  hitherto  bestowed  on  this  branch  of 
farming,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  that  other  object, 
more  important,  as  we  think  it,  to  the  farmer — the 
improvement  of  agricultural  plants. 

Plants  are  capable  of  improvement  just  as  animals 
are;  our  present  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c., 
exhibit  even  greater  differences  when  compared  with 
the  originals  from  which  they  have  sprung,  than 
those  which  are  presented  by  our  sheep  and  cattle 
when  compared  with  the  animals  in  the  wild  state 
from  which  it  is  supposed  that  thcj  have  been 
derived — and,  among  the  means  to  which  these 
improvements  are  due,  hybridising  has  proved,  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  one  of  the  most 
important.  This  process,  in  its  application  to  plants, 
is  guided,  just  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by  certain 
rules,  in  the  results  which  it  affords  ;  were  it  studied 
and  applied  as  diligently  as  iis  importance  deserves,  it 
would,  doubtless,  prove  a  most  eflScient  means  of 
agricultural  improvement;  the  gardener  has  already 
greatly  benefited  from  it,  and  so  may  the  farmer. 
Altogether,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this,  along  with 
the  other  means  of  improving  agricultural  plants, 
deserves  more  attention  that  it  has  received  from 
Agricultural  Societies.  AVe  shall  next  week  con- 
sider in  what  way  the  patronage  of  our  national 
Societies  may  be  most  usefully  bestowed  upon  this 
subject. 

SLIDING  HARROWS. 

I  SUBJOIN  a  sketch  of  a  very  excellent  kind  of  har- 
rows, which  are  common  in  AVorcestershire  as  well  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  which  are  not  so 
well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.    The  plan  may  readily 


ledge  on  the  food  of  plants  has  been   disseminated  ,  those  of  the  smallest  'dimensions.     The  horses  can  be 
by  means  ot    the    Agricultural   Chemistry  Associa-  |  affijed  doable  or  single,  as  may  be  required  ;  and  as  har- 


otUer,  they  are  better  calculated  to  shake  off  weeds  or 
accumulated  rubbish.  By  the  yositioa  in  which  they 
are  worked  every  tooth  must  cut  fresh  ground,  and  from 
being  joined  to  each  other  only  by  a  light  chain,  with  a 
hook  and  a  ring,  are  continually  shaking  off  obstruc- 
tions, and  adjusting  themselves  to  their  work  in  the  man- 
ner most  to  be  desired. 

Mode  of  Construction. — With  the  esception  of  the 
wooden  bars  at  n  n,  which  form  part  of  the  frame-work, 
and  the  iron  sliding  bars,  r  s,  which  pass  through  iron 
eyes  at  r  r  and  s  s,  screwed  to  the  front  bar,  n,  these 
harrows  differ  but  little  from  any  other.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  make  an  additional  wooden  swingle- 
tree,  as  shown  at  m  m,  of  the  exact  length  as  the 
harrows  measure  from  r  to  r,  or  s  to  5,  when  placed  in  their 
working  position.  This  swingle-tree,  m  m,  must  be 
quite  round  ;  it  must  be  ironed  from  i  to  i,  to  prevent  the 
wood  being  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  large  ring  on  the 
draught-chain,  as  it  slides  from  a  to  c  ;  also  at  both  ends, 
through  which  iron  pins  pass,  to  attach  the  loops  m  m, 
and  the  chains  m  s  ;  the  loops  allowing  great  freedom 
to  the  lateral  working  of  the  harrows.  A  flat  staple,  a  e, 
9  inches  long,  is  also  firmly  attached  by  screw-pins 
through  the  iron  part,  t  i.  The  draught  is  communi- 
cated from  the  large  flat  swingle-tree,  ^  ^,  and  is  confined 
by  the  staple  a  e  in  such  a  manner  that  the  harrows  can 
only  be  drawn  from  the  points  a  or  e,  4  or  5  inches  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  round  swingle-tree,  m  m, 
which  of  course  throws  the  harrows  into  their  true 
oblique  working  position.  In  turning  the  horses  at  the 
end  of  the  field  short  back  to  the  left  hand,  the  ring 
quickly  slides  from  o  to  e  on  the  round  swingle-tree, 
m  m,  which  causes  the  two  rings  at  s  s  to  pass  rapidly 
across  to  rr;  both  harrows  are  by  this  simple  move- 
ment half  turned  round,  and  consequently  are  not  at  all 
liable  to  become  entangled  or  to  fall  over,  being  turned 
on  their  own  ground. — H. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURES  ON  WHEAT, 
In  THE  Year  1S44. 
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be  ad  lifted  to  the  largest-sized  barrowsj  as  well  as  to 

~'       "  Soil. — Heavy  loa,m,  well  adapted  for  Wheat. 

^  JT  7       I,-  T7      T  u    A      •     1      "  — -B-> J 1 > r      Previous    Crops.— Barley,    Peas,    Wheat,    Oats,    all 

non  ;  and  latterly,  tne  hnglish  Agricul  ural  Society  ,  ro?rs  so  consiructed  work  with  more  freedom  thaa  any  *  without  manure,  drilledin  the  autumn,  15  inches  between 
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the  roxs  ;  durg  and  dung  ashes  ploughed  in,  the  rest  of 
the  manures  drilled  with  the  seed,  with  the  exception  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  was  sown  hy  hand  in  the 
spring.  The  quantity  of  land  employed  for  each  experi- 
ment about  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  Although  the  quant  ty 
of  Wheat  grosn  upon  No.  3  is  given,  it  may  be  considered 
as  being  considerably  higher  than  what  an  acre  of  ground 
without  manure  would  yield,  as  it  had  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  dung  in  the  adjoining  experiment ;  and  as  the 
length  of  each  5pace  was  400  cr  500  yards,  the  increas: 
mu-it  be  considerable.  The  ab-ence  of  all  effect  from 
the  application  of  super-phospha'e  of  lime  in  No.  5  is 
very  remarkable,  as  this  salt  has  been  used  upon  the 
"Wheat  crop  on  the  same  farm  for  years,  with  remarkable 
success  ;  hat  when  used  in  conjunction  with  an  ammo- 
niac.il  salt,  as  in  No.  9,  the  increase  in  produce  is  very 
striking,  and  proves  that  the  previous  crops  had  ex- 
hausted the  soil  of  its  ammonia  as  well  as  its  phosphates, 
and  that  the  Wheat  was  incapable  of  obtaining  i"s  neces- 
sary supply  from  the  air,  although  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  cropping  sufficient  is  left  in  the  soil  to  supply  its 
wants.  The  effect  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Nos.  16, 
17,  13,  19,  is  equally  remarkable  ;  and  in  No.  19,  where 
a  s'ight  increase  of  the  salt  is  added,  the  produre  of  corn 
is  increased  some  bushels.  In  Nos.  10  and  14,  where 
the  f-ilica'e  of  potash  was  used  in  the  largest  quantities, 
much  of  the  straw  was  green  and  uuripe,  especially  in 
No.  14.  Considering  the  large  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  potash  that  exists  in  Wheat,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
salt  produces  so  little  effect,  alihough  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  weight  of  corn  per  bushel  is  higher  when  this 
salt  has  been  used.  The  season  that  has  just  pasted  has 
been  one  not  well  adapted  for  experimental  purposes, 
although  Wheat  is  a  crop  that  suffers  less  from  dry 
weather  than  any  other.  It  is  intended  repfating  these 
experiments  (with  some  slight  alterations)  this  year  on 
the  same  field,  and  the  results  will  in  some  measure  show 
whether  the  conclusions  to  which  these  experiments  lead, 
with  regard  to  Wteat,  are  correct. — J.  B.  Lawes, 
Holhamsted,  Ftl.  15. 


CN  DIBBLING  SEED. 
As  jou  have  already  observed,  agriculturists  have, 
for  many  years  past,  been  aware  of  the  benefits  which 
would  follow  this  method  of  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground.  The  delay  in  reducing  this  knowledge  to  prac- 
tice has  arisen  only  from  difficulties  in  the  operation. 
For  a  dibble  may  irake  a  hole  of  the  proper  depth,  but 
in  coming  out  it  may  uodo  its  work  by  casting  the  soil  in 
again.  Hands,  as  you  have  noticed,  cannot  or  will  not 
feel  the  exact  number  of  grains  ;  wherefore,  in  planting 
by  hand  the  farmer  is  never  sure  at  what  depth  in  the 
soil  the  seed  may  be  deposited,  nor  how  many  corns  he 
may  have  in  each  hole ;  and  yet  these  two  are  points 
which  are  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  crop. 

It  is  important  that  the  seed  should  be  placed  at  a 
proper  depth,  because  as  it  appears  to  us  those  failures 
incidental  to  light  lands,  viz.  —  of  plants  being  pulled  up 
by  larks  or  game,  of  being  blosn  out  by  the  wind,  thrown 
out  hy  the  frost,  washed  out  by  the  ra'n,  scorched  up  by 
the  sun,  or  of  being  otherwise  roo'-fallen,  arise  almost 
wholly  from  the  fact  that  the  grain  is  imperfectly  covered 
by  the  operation  of  the  drill  or  harrow.  In  these  cases, 
then,  it  is  too  near  the  surface,  and  is  thereby  wasted. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  by  ploughing  in,  or  when  by  any 
accident  belonging  to  the  imperfect  operations  of  drilling  or 
harrowing,  the  seed  is  deposited  too  deeply,  the  roots  are 
but  partially  invigorated  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  struc- 
tural diseases  of  many  kinds  are  engendered,  which  (as 
the  causes  of  them  are  not:  generally  agreed  upon),  we 
shall  forbear  to  specify.  In  these  cases  also  the  seed  is 
unfavourably  dealt  with.  And  one  fact  we  may  notice 
as  afTording  a  very  significant  hint  of  the  iaiportance  of 
this  matter — a  fact  well  known  to  horticulturists — viz., 
that  a  Ranunculus  root  planted  at  any  other  distance 
within  the  soil  than  1^  inches  vill  throw  out  its  new 
roots  exactly  at  that  particular  depth,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deviation  of  the  root  from  its  proper  position, 
so  will  be  the  corresponding  weakness  in  its  flower  and  its 
offspring.  We  conclude  then  that  since  the  laws  of  pUnts 
are  generally  so  very  analogous  this  is  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  render  the  farmer  a  little  more  solicitous 
respecting  the  depth  at  which  his  seed  is  committed  to 
the  soiL  But  it  is  an  important  consideration  also  as 
regards  the  number  of  corns  which  shall  be  placed  in 
each  hole.  Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  large  num- 
ber are  so  evident,  that  they  need  not  be  noticed  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  plain  that  if  many  are  deposited,  the  evils  of 
the  dibbling  system  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  those 
of  the  other  systems ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
chances  of  a  crop  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Now, 
theoretically  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  corn 
in  each  hole  is  the  only  number  to  be  recommended  ; 
but,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  experience  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, such  a  practice  will  not  be  ventured  upon.  For 
the  following  reasons,  however,  from  two  to  three  ought 
to  suffice  : — It  is  a  law  of  plants, >hat  in  proportion  to  their 
tops  so  are  their  roots.  Suppose,  then,  a  space  be 
marked  out  capable  of  maturing  15  ears  of  corn.  The 
farmer  ia  required  to  say  how  many  corns  he  will  sow 
on  this  spot,  so  that  he  may  rear  those  15  ears  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Now, he  kno«s  that  15  grains  may 
produce  no  more  than  that  number,  and  he  knons  alto 
that  a  single  grain  may  produce  as  many.  Is  it,  then, 
a  question  of  the  cost  of  seed  only,  whether  he  shall  sow 
one  or  15?  We  say,  decidedly  not;  and  this  is  the 
ground  for  our  opinion.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  space  marked  out  shall  be  60  square  inches  ; 
the  boundaries  of  it  may  not  be  passed  horizontally, 
but,  vertically,  it  may  be  occup'ed   to  any  extent;  to 


that  the  cubic  contents  of  the  soil  are  not  limited, 
although  tl.e  superficies  is.  Now,  which  will  take 
mjst  advantage  of  this  indefinite  depth — a  single  plant 
nith  15  stalks,  or  15  plants  of  one  stalk  each.'  Surely, 
if  the  la^  of  vegetation  above  mentioned  be  correct,  the 
single  plant  will  be  in  the  condition  to  draw  most  nou- 
rishment from  ih-  soil.  Thai,  because  of  the  vigorous 
state  of  its  upper  growth,  will  be  able  to  send  down  its 
roo's  more  strongly,  deeply,  and  numerously,  than  any 
o:ie  of  the  15,  or  tlaa  all  of  them  together ;  for  they, 
because  of  the  slender  nature  of  their  stalks  and  flags, 
must  have  slender  roots  occupying  only  a  much  shal- 
lower depth  of  soil.  The  ears  of  the  latter  will  be  weak 
and  small,  and  the  grain  stinted  ;  while  those  of  the 
single  plant,  although  as  thick  together,  and  occupying 
no  more  superficies,  may  be  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
berry  full  and  plump.  Aud  this  is  exactly  analogous  to 
the  difiference  between  producing  a  ton  of  small  Swedes, 
or  a  ton  of  laige,  upon  a  given  space  of  ground;  and 
also  to  the  difference  between  feeding  five  or  seven  Scots 
upon  a  limited  quantity  of  food.  We  conclude,  tlere- 
fore,  that  upon  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  corns 
which  each  space  can  bear  depends  the  question  whether 
the  farmer  will  secure  much  or  little  food  for  his  crop  ; 
and  that  the  smallest  quantity  he  dares  to  venture  upon 
will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  largest  resources. 

Now,  if  a  dibbling  machine  could  be  provided  which 
should  combine  the  operations  of  infallibly  placing  the 
corn  at  a  certain  depth  within  the  soil,  and  of  accurately 
measuring  the  exact  number  of  corns  desired  to  be  sown 
upon  a  given  space,  the  farmer  would  gain  the  folio *>  ing  ad- 
vantages:—  He  might  profitably  reducehis  quantity  of  seed 
corn  in  the  case  of  Wheat  to  one-fifth  of  that  usually  sown; 
in  the  case  of  Barley  to  even  less,and  so  on.  He  might  make 
the  best  not  only  of  the  surface  of  his  field,  but  also  of  all  its 
nourishment  tu  an  indefinite  depth  ;  he  might  so  regulate 
bis  plants  that  thesunandair  should  at  al'  stages  and  from 
a'l  points  affect  them  b.-neficially  ;  he  might  get  it  hoed 
and  cleaned  more  perfectly,  and  by  less  experienced 
hands;  he  would  consti'ute  the  laud  the  judge  of  how 
many  good  ears  it  could  maintain,  and  in  consequence 
the  crop  at  harvest  «ould  be  mote  economical,  and 
judging  from  the  result  of  all  well-conducted  experiments, 
both  larger  and  fine"".  Such  a  machine  would  not  be  a 
panicea  for  all  ills,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  would  go  a  great 
way  towards  removing  the  despair  with  which  many  a 
hard-driven  farmer  dives  into  the  depths  of  a  pocket, 
already  emptied  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  numerous 
drains  made  from  it  :  ai.d  such  a  machine  they  may  find 
if  they  inquire.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should  take 
the  matter  into  cons. deration? — //.  W . 


Home  Correspocdence. 

The  Allotment  System. — Mr.  Cowpers  BUI. — I  quite 
agree  with  you,  that  personal  allusions  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  be  avoided  in  newspaper  contro»ersy — that 
the  matter  and  not  men  is  all  the  public  have  to  do  with ; 
but  I  do  think  that  all  writers  should  take  a  lesson  from 
Lord  Palir.er'ton  (see  p.  121),  and  give  their  names  and 
places  of  abode.  1  will  now  very  shortly  reply  to  "  E.  J. 
H.'s''  letter.  I  have  nowhere  said  that  I  had  let  Sacres 
for  88/. ;  an  employer  had  let  11  acres  for  88/.  I  never 
intended  that  the  appropriation  of  rent  from  parish 
lands  should  go  to  other  parties  than  those  entitled  to 
receive  it  at  the  time  the  Act  rcight  pass.  I  have  uever 
jet  known  a  clergyman  that  would  not  be  happy  to 
assist  his  poorer  parishioners  in  carrying  into  effect  any 
s->fe  plan  of  extending  the  allotment  system  :  at  present 
no  one  can  do  it  safely.  Under  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Cow(er's  Bill  ihey  would  be  quite  secure.  By  means 
of  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,  1  hare  regained  the  pos- 
session of  ali&tments  which  I  could  not  have  done  under 
the  1st  &.  2d  Victoria  cap.  74  ;  the  latter  Act  only 
facilitates  the  recovery  of  possession  of  tenements  after 
the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  but  gives  us  power  to 
do  so,  for  breach  of  any  agreement  before  that  t'me, 
which  I  will  illustrdte  by  an  example.  In  one  of  the 
Midland  Counties  I  let  several  gardens  to  labouring 
men  at  Christmas ;  at  Midsummer  I  went  to  view 
the  gardens.  I  found  a  small  tradesman  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  them,  which  had  not  been  let 
to  him.  I  found  that  the  poor  labourer  to  whom  I  had 
let  it,  bad  got  into  his  debt  for  bread,  bacon,  and  other 
shop  goods,  and  had  made  over  the  ground  and  crop  to 
his  creditor,  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  I  gave  the 
tradesman  notice  that  if  he  went  upon  the  ground  I 
should  proceed  against  him  as  a  wilful  trespasser :  he 
persisted  in  going  upon  the  ground;  I  suotmoned  him, 
he  was  fined,  and  1  restored  the  garden  and  crops  to  the 
original  taker.  "E.  J.  H."  will  at  once  see  that  under  the 
1st  and  2d  Victoria,  I  could  not  have  rega'ned  the  pos- 
session at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances. 
Now,  under  the  pr  visions  contained  in  the  22d  and  23d 
clauses  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Eil',  the  Field  Garden  Wardens 
can  at  any  time  serve  a  notice  to  quit,  upon  any  tenant 
whose  rent  shall  be  four  weeks  in  arrear,  or  who  shall 
not  have  duly  cultivated  his  garden,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  agreement  under  which 
the  same  is  held  ;  or  if  the  occupier  shall  not  have  duly 
observed  all  the  conditions  and  regulations  contained  in 
the  said  agreement,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
Field  Garden  Wardens  shall  serve  a  notice  to  quit  upon 
the  occupier  of  such  field-garden;  whereupon  ihe  occu- 
pier shall  deliver  up  possession  of  the  same  to  the 
Field  Garden  Wardens  within  three  weeks  after  such 
notice  has  been  duly  served  upon  him.  The  next 
clause  provides  for  compelling  the  occupier  to  give 
possession  of  the  garden,  and  the  24. h  clause  directs 
in  what  manner  the  arrear  of  rent  is  to  be  reco- 
vered; so  that  "E.  J.  H."  will  find  that  the  protisions  in 


Mr.  Cooper's  Bill  are  more  summary,  and  for  different 
purposes,  than  those  of  the  1st  &  2d  Victoria,  cap.  74. 
That  Mr.  Cowper's  is  not  a  perfect  Uicasure  I  readily 
admit,  but  that  it  is  an  Instalment  in  the  right  direction 
I  am  quite  sure  o.f.  To  make  it  perfect,  provision 
should  have  been  mide  for  enabling  the  trustees  of  any 
parochial  lands,  at  the  request  of  the  Field  Garden 
Wardens,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers  in 
vestry,  to  make  exchanges  of  distant  lauds  for  land 
nearer  to  the  town  or  vilKge,  and  for  exchanging  allot, 
ments  of  commonable  lauds  in  like  manner.  I  hope, 
however,  that  when  the  Bill  is  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Cowper  or  Mr.  Miles  will  introduce  clauses  to  the  effect 
above  staled.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  8/.  per  acre, 
clear  of  all  rates,  assessments,  tithe,  rent-charge,  for 
the  land  in  question,  I  have  to  observe  that  its  quality  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  I  ever  saw  :  it  was  an  ancient  Grass 
field  ;  the  surface  soil  a  rich  vegetable  mould  upon  a 
mellow  loam  2  feet  deep,  with  a  stronger  loam  2  feet 
lower  down,  and  then  gravel ;  a  never-failing  stream  of 
water  is  on  one  s'de  of  the  close,  and  a  large  pond  on  the 
other;  and  the  gardens  are  not  more  than  500  yards  from 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  parish.  My  ohject  in 
promoting  the  inquiry  in  this  instance  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  a  temperate 
discussion  in  a  respectable  journal,  such  as  the  Gar- 
deneii'  Chronicle,  will  frequently  be  found  quite  as 
useful  towards  forming  a  correct  opinion,  as  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  committees  appointed  by  Parliament.^ 
James  Dean,  To/tertham. 

3Iana(/ement  of  Farm  Manure. — In  order  to  econo- 
mise and  preserve  in  the  best  possible  state  the  manure 
on  my  farm,  and  to  perfect  a  simple  practical  system  for 
adoption  by  farmers  in  general,  but  more  especially  by 
those  with  whom  I  have  influence,  and  who  may  per- 
sonally inspect  my  operations,  I  have  carefully  extracted 
from  your  Paper,  and  from  the  best  works  of  the  day, 
what  appears  to  me  to  bear  upon  this  important  object  ; 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  both  practically  and  theo- 
retically, that  the  best  system  of  farm-yard  manure  ma- 
nagement is  the  one  I  have  adopted,  thus  : — I  have  exca- 
vated the  rock  underneath  my  cart-stable  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  give  head-room  and  afford  stowage  for  some  20 
or  30  tons  of  litter,  arching  it  over  with  brick,  and  leav- 
ing in  the  arch,  on  one  side,  a  trap-door  in  the  fl:;or, 
which  is  laid  with  drains  to  sweep  and  fall  into  it.  Thus, 
every  day  the  manure  from  the  horses  is  easily  swept 
through  into  the  pit  below,  and  the  lid  kept  close.  There 
is  a  small  port-hole  outside  the  stable,  through  which  it 
is  emptied,  and  I  have  thrown  around  it  an  inclosed 
area,  with  a  slope  into  the  pit  for  my  store  pigs  to  run 
under,  which,  from  their  treading,  routing,  &c.,  greatly 
benefit  the  mass.  Thus  the  manure  is  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  rain,  wind,  &c. ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  my  stable  regularly  cleaned  down  into  the  pit ;  and 
1  possess  my  horse-manure  in  a  highly  valuable  state,  fu!l 
of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  so  pungent,  that  the  men, 
when  they  get  underneath  to  empty  it,  if  it  happens  to 
get  too  full,  cannot  bear  it  long ;  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid 
for  the  safety  of  the  animals  that  act  there  as  my  daily 
labourers  :  but,  as  I  have  before  explained,  they  have 
at  option  fresh  air  in  the  adjoining  area.  Now,  one 
object  only  is  wanting  to  make  my  plan  complete,  and 
that  is,  some  cheap  fizer  always  at  band,  and  of  easy  appli- 
cation, which,  by  being  occasionally  strewed  over  the  ma- 
nure, may  tend  to  rot  it  more  eSeclually,  and  whilst  it 
preserves  all  its  essences  uninjured,  may  render  it  more 
wholesome  for  man  and  beast,  and  prevent  iheflvidg  off 
of  the  volatile  salts,  which  will  more  or  leas  escape 
through  the  port-hole.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
advise  on  this  subject?  1  have  had  a  similar  pit  made 
at  one  end  of  my  cow-house,  not  arched  over,  but  open 
up  to  the  roof,  into  which  all  the  manure  and  drainage 
from  it  runs  and  is  swept,  and  upon  which  I  keep  my 
fat  pigs.  It  is  open  only  at  one  side,  towards  the  north, 
and  conseqiently  not  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
weather.  My  pigs  do  very  well  upon  it :  the  larger 
they  are,  the  better,  as  their  weight  compresses  it  ;  but 
it  is  liable,  like  that  under  the  cart-stable,  at  a  busy 
time,  to  remain  unemptied  too  long  ;  and  then  I  think 
the  heat  mutt  be  injurious  to  animal  life,  or  at  least  re- 
tard the  pigs  fattening.  Here,  then,  some  fixer  of  a 
simple  practical  nature  is  also  necessary,  which,  if  at- 
tainable, is  very  desirable  on  every  account;  but  if  not, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  the  best  and  simplest  plan  for  farmers  to  adopt  to 
economise  both  labour  and  manure ;  and  inasmuch  as  I 
believe  cattle  of  all  kinds,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are 
best  under  cover,  it  is  easy,  of  coarse,  to  multiply  the 
number  of  pits  under  or  near  to  the  places  where  the 
feeding-houses  are  ;  and  if,  when  they  are  emptied,  the 
manure  cannot  be  at  once  carted  and  ploughed  in,  which 
I  think  the  best  way,  I  would  suggest  a  commodious 
reservoir  in  the  fold-yard,  or  a  small  one  in  each  field, 
where  from  time  to  time,  in  a  frost,  or  at  other  leisure 
periods,  the  manure  may  be  carted  out,  and  immediately 
covered  up  with  soil,  ashes,  or  something  to  prevent 
evaporation.  1  have  also  had  a  manure-tank  constructed 
under  ground,  wi  b  covered  drains  laid  from  the  house, 
fold-yards,  water-closets,  &c.  tScc,  into  which  all  liquid 
refuse  of  every  description  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  a  suf- 
ficiency of  rain-water  from  the  buildings  to  dilute  it; 
and  by  means  of  a  pump  and  water- cairiage  I  obtain 
large  quantities  of  excellent  liquid  manure  for  my  Grass 
land,  &c.  Thus,  then,  with  these  conveniences,  which 
of  course  should  be  provided  by  the  landlord,  the  farmer, 
with  a  good  start  to  give  the  whole  fair  play,  I  believe 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  buying  guano,  or  any 
other  manure  ;  and  it  will  be  his   own  fault  if  he  does 
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not  keep  his  horses  at  home,  and   make  manure  enough 

there  for  every  purpose  he  may  require '/  Gentleman 

Farmer.  [Sulphate  of  iron,  ground  to  powder,  and  well 
wetted,  so  as  to  be  half  in  solution,  strewed  over  your 
heap,  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  fixer  of 
ammonia  you  can  buy.  But  if  you  use  it,  you  must  keep 
your  pigs  from  rooting  and  working  amongst  it.] 

The  Plough. — I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  one 
point  to  your  correspondent  "M.  S.,"  which  has  not 
been  touched  upon,  and  which  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can 
form  a  conjecture  from  the  preceding  articles  (which  I 
have  carefully  read),  it  does  not  form  any  portion  of  his 
design  to  treat  of.  It  is  this : — In  all  works  which  I 
have  read,  and  in  all  ploughing  that  I  have  seen,  the 
practice  is  both  recommended  and  pursued  of  plucing 
the  furrow-slice  at  an  inclination,  the  favourite  angle 
being  45°,  excepting  upon  the  best  soils  in  this  county 
(Kent),  where  a  totally  different  system  is  adopted,  and 
very  carefully  enforced.  The  system  I  speak  of  is  that 
of  turning  the  furrow-slice  completely  over.  I  have 
made  inrjairy  ou  this  matter,  both  from  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  reflecting  of  the  farmers,  and  also  from  intel- 
ligent ploughmen,  and  they  all  agree  that  this  manner  of 
plou>hing  is  vastly  superior  to  that  which  is  generally 
recommended,  more  especially  because  it  completely 
buries  and  destroys  all  weeds,  and  so  more  completely 
cleans  the  land.  And  although  th':re  is  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  a  great  deal  of  bad  farming,  I  think  that 
there  is  also,  amongst  the  more  educated  and  wealthy 
class  of  farmers,  a  great  deal  which  is  very  good.  I  am, 
therefore,  (though  I  am  no  judge  myself)  much  disposed 
to  think  that  their  sentiments  on  this  point  are  deserving 
of  serious  attention.  The  manner  in  which  tiiis  point 
of  practice  influences  the  investigation  now  carrying  on 
by  your  correspondent,  is  the  change  that  it  renders 
necessary  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  plough 
itself.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the  inclination  be  the  same, 
the  length  of  the  mould-board  must  be  greater  to  turn 
the  furrow-slice  completely  over,  than  it  need  be  to  place 
it  at  the  usual  angle.  This  increases  the  length,  and 
consequently,  in  some  degree,  the  scantling  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  instrument.  For  if  the  length  of  the  beam, 
&o.,  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  depth  and  breadth,  they  would  be  unduly  weakened. 
Qousequently,  the  system  here  spoken  of  is  necessarily 
carried  on  at  an  expense  of  increased  weight,  and  the 
Kentish  plough  is  seldom  drawn  by  less  than  three 
horses.  If  the  work  be  more  efficient  when  done,  it 
probably  is  worth  while  to  submit  to  this  increased 
weight  of  draught,  but  if  the  system  pursued  and  recom- 
mended elsewhere  be  only  equally  efficacious  it  is  an 
uncompensated  loss ;  "whilst  if  that  system  be  more  effi- 
cacious it  is  a  double  loss.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  correct  opinion  on  this  point, 
because  it  is  one  which  affects  the  practice  of  a  very 
large  and  populous  district.  The  practice  prevails,  I 
believe,  over  the  whole  of  this  county,  with  the  exception 
of  the  stiff  clay  lands  in  the  Weald,  which  are  treated 
differently.  And  farther,  if  the  practice  of  that  district 
be  really  beneficial,  the  settling  of  the  point  would  be- 
come more  important  still.  For  in  that  case  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  farming  community,  that  they 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  same  advantage.  One 
fact  is  undoubted,  namely,  that  very  large  crops  of  corn 
are  produced  by  the  Kentish  system.  The  best-managed 
farms  are  certainly  very  clean  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the 
Kentish  plough,'  though  generally  censured  as  heavy,  is 
admitted  by  the  best  judges  to  do  its  work  remarkably 
well. — An  Original  Subscriber. 

Farm  Buildings I  have  been  at  some  considerable 

expense  in  conveiting  my  buildings  into  what  the  Scotch 
call  hammels,  that  is,  a  shed  and  yard  attached  for  each 
pair  of  horses  and  cows  ;  a  mode  of  keeping,  according 
to  Sinclair  and  others,  far  preferable  to  close  houses 
I  have  slightly  deviated  from  this  plan,  finding  it  rare  to 
meet  with  any  two  animals  so  amicably  disposed  as  that 
one  does  not  in  some  degree  tyrannise  over  the  other. 
My  hammels  are  made  up  of  a  covered  shed  12  feet 
square,  with  a  4-feet  doorway,  into  an  open  yard  about 
double  the  size,  for  one  horse  or  cow  (more  room  I  could 
not  afford),  the  ani.onal  having  free  ingress  and  egress 
both  night  and  day.  The  complaints  from  my  men  are, 
that  a  horse,  when  warm  from  his  work,  is  apt  to  stand 
starving  in  the  yard,  instead  of  eating  his  meat ;  that 
more  litter  is  used  (a  scarce  article  with  us) ;  and  that 
there  is  time  lost  in  attending  to  the  animals.  One  or 
two  of  the  horses  have  not  looked  so  full  of  flesh  this 
winter,  and  the  cows  are  supposed  to  have  yielded  less 
milk  than  commonly,  though  there  has  been  abundance 
of  fodder,  with  the  exception  of  Turnips.  I  rather  think 
I  fell  into  an  error  in  feeding  from  October  to  February, 
by  cutting  my  hay  into  two-inch  lengths,  and  giving  it 
in  that  form,  instead  of  long  hay.  I  was  led  to  do  this 
from  recommendations  from  all  quarters  ;  but  my  belief 
is  that  hay  should  not  be  given  to  them  cut,  unless  grain 
be  mixed  with  it.  It  approaches  so  near  the  food  com- 
posed of  short  cut  hay  and  grain,  that  grain  is  expected 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  horse  blows  upon  it,  and  is 
dissatisfied.  I  am  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  whether, 
e<Bleris  paribus,  the  hammel  system,  or  the  common 
stalled  stables  for  working  horses  and  cows  are  preferable. 
I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  two  plans  to 
decide  myself.  I  wish  to  do  the  best  for  the  animals,  and 
would  incur  the  expense  of  altering  back  again  for  this 
cause,  but  not  to  save  my  men  the  little  additional  trouble. 
— P.  Q.  [The  hammels  are  understood  to  be  preferred  in 
East  Lothian  to  stalls  for  fatting  oxen ;  and  so  far  as 
regards  the  health  of  the  animals,  we  should  prefer  them 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  They  certainly  require  more 
litter  ;  but  that  on  arable  land  is  not  an  objection.] 


Drainage. — I  send  jou  the  following  account  of  the 
expenses  of  draining  9  acres  of  land,  which  has  provided 
employment  for  sis  men  eight  weeks.  The  soil  is  clay 
and  arable.  The  highest  part  of  the  field  is  in  the  centre, 
which  affords  the  advantage  of  carrying  the  drains  in  two 
directions.  There  are  five  principal  d  ains  into  which 
the  smaller  ones  are  carried,  they  being  27  feet  apart  from 
eich  other,  none  less  than  30  inches  de.ep.  The  material 
—  flint,  broken  as  for  roads,  and  put  in  c^ear  10  inches 
deep,  over  which,  in  7  acres,  was  laid  Heath,  procured 
1  miles  off  at  25s.  per  100  bundles  (a  waggon  load);  the 
other  2  acres  had  Bean  haulm  instead,  and  then  the  soil — 
l6l  yds.  Ilint,  delivered  and  broke,  at  3J.6(i.  per  yd.  £2f,  14  0 
300  bundles  Heath,  Ss.  lOrf.  J  Manor,  iCs.  8rf.    .        .3    68 

Bean  haulm 110  0 

Team  labour 30  10  0 

Labourers'  wages 28    8  9 


^92  9  5 
The  expense  is  heavj",  at  which  many  will  be  surprised, 
as  I  have  heard  of  land  which  has  been  drained  for  only 
half  the  amount,  but  I  much  doubt  effectually,  as  upon 
comparing  notes  with  a  neighbour  who  has  drained 
double  this  quantity  with  half  circular  tiles  and  flats, 
there  has  not  been  a  great  difference  (about  10  per  cent.) 
I  have  preferred  flints  to  tiles,  as  I  observed  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood a  field  that  was  drained  with  tiles  (what  are 
called  horseshoe),  1 7  years  ago,  undergoing  again  the  same 
operation  last  year,  many  cart-loads  of  broken  tiles  having 
been  taken  up,  which  were  originally  not  placed  deep 
enough  below  the  surface. — A.  P. 

JnHuenee  of  Allotments  on  Pauperism. — Having  read 
with  much  concern  in  Sir  James  Graham*s  speech,  on 
the  10th  of  Feb.,  as  reported  in  the  Gardeners*  Chro- 
nicle, that  "  one-tenth  of  our  population  or  1,500,000 
persons  are  receiving  parochial  relief,  and  that  since 
1815,  no  less  a  sum  than  200,000,000/.,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  capital  of  the  national  debt  had  been  levied  in  poor- 
rates,"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the  result  of 
my  observations  in  this  neighbourhood  since  1816,  be- 
cause they  point  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
an  allotment  system  as  its  remedy,  niih  benefit  to  all 
classes  in  England.  To  show  that  1  am  not  a  theorist, 
I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment o!  my  family  p-operty,  finding  960  acres  on  Beachy- 
head  let  for  less  than  fair  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
great  farm-house  with  three  barns,  each  100  feet  long, 
and  other  suitable  buildings,  which  I  was  at  the  cost 
of  keeping  in  repair,  and  that  in  that  thinly-peopled 
parish  the  rates  were  5y.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  and  that 
the  tenant  occupying  a  better  farm  in  the  next  parish, 
did  not  live  in  East  Dean,  where  there  was  much 
distress  from  want  of  food  and  want  of  work,  I 
advertised  this  farm  with  the  pasture  part  and  buildings 
at  the  usual  rent,  and  the  300  acres  of  arable  land 
at  only  Is.  an  acre,  on  condition  of  its  being  cultivated 
by  the  spade  only— half  annually  in  grain,  and  half  in 
root  or  green  crops,  to  provide  manure  ;  when  several 
Norfolk  farmers  came  to  see  it,  w'  o  refused  it  saying, 
they  saw  no  Turnips  ;  on  which  I  took  the  land  in  hand, 
and  the  second  year  having  250  cartloads  of  Turnips 
more  than  my  stock  could  consume,  three  principal 
farmers  sent  up  their  sheep  to  consume  them  ;  and  this 
suggested  that  instead  of  selling  off  all  but  the  stock 
flocic  at  Michaelmas,  I  should  keep  100  to  fat.  And 
finding  they  much  relished  the  great  Belgium  Carrots, 
my  bailiff  sowed  10  acres  last  year,  of  which  I  subjoin 
his  report : — "  The  excessive  wet  of  last  winter  pre- 
vented the  best  farmers  under  the  Downs  from  pre- 
paring their  stiff  land  for  Belgium  Carrot-seed  before 
the  succeeding  continued  dry  weather  prevented  the 
seed  from  vegetating  ;  butas  thechalk  soil  absorbs  allihe 
rain  which  fails  on  it,  I  was- able  to  sow  10  acres  of 
White  Carrots  on  Birling,  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  middle  of  April,  which  got  root  to  stand  the  dry 
weather,  and  swelled  into  bulbs  with  the  first  rains,  many 
of  which  exceeded  Slbs-  weight.  This  encouraged  me  to 
keep  80  sheep,  which  would,  according  to  custom,  have 
been  sold  in  the  autumn  to  be  fatted  elsewhere,  to  be 
kept  and  fatted  at  Birling,  on  Carrots  and  other  farm 
produce  only;  and  a  pen  of  these  sheep  being  found  the 
best  at  Hailsham  market,  January  22d,  I  am  tempted  to 
beg  the  favour  of  your  printing  this,  to  invite  other 
farmers  on  the  chalk  soil  to  try  early  sowing  lest  dry 
weather  should  again  check  the  growth  of  Turnips  on 
the  Downs  ;  but  I  must  add,  it  was  not  only  early  sowing 
which  gave  this  useful  crop  of  Carrots  for  sheep  and 
ox'n,  which  they  thrive  on  better  than  on  Turnips,  but 
having  the  land  well  dug,  two  spits  deep,  one  spit  under 
the  other,  with  forks  14  inches  long,  which  was  thank- 
fully done  at  Sd.  a  rod,  or  21.  an  acre,  which  answered 
so  well  that  I  am  now  employing  six  men  digging  the 
alluvial  deposit  in  a  valley,  for  Carrots. —  Thos.  Shorter, 
Bailiff  of  Birling  Farm,  on  Bcachy  Head."  I  also 
send  a  little  book,  printed  in  Yorkshire,  founded  on  the 
letters  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  has  paid  for  weekly 
for  12  months  from  my  tithe  tenants,  in  which  you  will 
see  that  John  Harris,  who  was  a  pauper  in  the  East 
Bourn  Union-house  in  1840,  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  at  a  cost  then,  for  food  and  clothing  only,  of 
U.  7s.  a  week,  or  upwards  of  70/.  annually,  which  is 
equal  to  the  rent  of  351  acres  of  sheep-walk,  as  let  by 
me  and  others,  at  4s.  an  acre — this  J.  Harris  has  for 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half  supported  in  comfort  his 
family  of  nine  on  5  acres  of  the  same  land,  though  cer- 
tainly a  sheltered  spot ;  and,  from  being  a  rate-receiver 
of  the  interest  of  2340/.,  3  per  cents.,  is  become  a  rate- 
payer. This  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  Captain  Kennedy 
witnessed  the  middle  of  Jane  last,  when  they  came  and 
slept  at  my  house,  that  they  might  inspect  this  and  other 
5-acre   lots   cultivated  by   the  spade — a  mode  of  hus- 


bandry which,  judging  from  the  old  inclosures  left,  was 
probably  usual  when  my  land  was  held  of  the  crown  on 
the  tenure  of  military  service,  and  bringing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  armed  into  the  field,  when  called  on  to  defend 
the  country.  The  easiest  way  of  supporting  these  sol- 
diers was  letting  them,  at  quit-rents,  by  copies  of  the 
Knight's  Court  Roll,  enough  land  fur  each  man's  culti- 
vation. This  system  continued  till  Cromwell  pulied 
down  the  'jastles  and  exonerated  land  from  military  ser- 
vice, since  which  many  small  holdings  have  been  put 
into  a  few  large  ones,  where,  instead  of  nine  persons 
living  in  comfort  on  5  acres,  on  some  farms  not  so  much 
as  one  man  is  kept  all  the  year  round  on  100  acres, 
though  it  produces  usually  4  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre» 
However,  my  principal  tenant  has  kept,  ever  since  1834, 
10  men  on  every  100  acres  arable  he  rents  of  me,  and  is 
the  first  to  pay  his  rent. — M,  A.  Gilbert. 

Steaming  Cattle  Food. — I  felt  iuteres'ed  in  the  two 
experiments  you  have  noticed  in  a  late  Gazette,  on 
the  steaming  of  food  for  cattle ;  and  I  have  noticed  in 
another  part  of  the  Gazette  a  discussion  which  took 
place  last  week  at  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  on  the 
Root-crop.  Two  of  the  members  of  that  Club  are  in  the 
habit  of  steaming  their  roots,  &c. ,  and  both  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  practice  was  usefu'.  One 
of  them,  who  has  continued  it  for  5  years,  always  pours 
the  syrup  which  comes  from  the  roots  upon  the  steamed 
chaff  and  hay,  and  thus  loses  nothing;  whilst  the  other 
throws  it  upon  his  manure  heap,  believing  it  may  be 
injurious  to  the  cattle,  and  fitted  only  to  re-feed  his 
crops.  In  the  experiments  jou  have  noticed,  the  cattle 
are  stated  to  have  eaten  much  moie  of  the  steamed  food 
than  of  the  raw:  but  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  assures  me  that  he  has  always  considered  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case  !  Now  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  experiments,  whether  any  account  was  taken  of  the 
saccharine  juice  which  distils  from  the  roots;  and  pos- 
sibly this  may  have  been  left  out  of  the  calcularion. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  need  of  further  experi- 
ment, before  this  question  can  be  considered  settled.  I 
am  informed  that  1  ton  of  Turnips  which  weighed 
70  lbs.  after  it  was  steamed,  was  considered  to  have 
gained  about  15  lbs.  by  the  process  ;  whilst  another 
quantity  which  measured  16  bushels  befere  steamed, 
was  supposed  to  have  become  condensed  down  to  14 
bushels.  If  you  will  suggest  the  terms  under  which  a 
course  of  experiments  on  this  question  may  be  tried,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  others,  besides  ihe  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  1  have  alluded,  will  be  very  jIiI  to  determine, 
by  some  incontrovertible  results,  whether  they  are  realiy 
profiting  or  not  by  their  practice  of  steaming  food  or 
cattle. — J.  S.  Henslow. 


Ibocfttte. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND^ 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  26th  of 
February  ;  present :  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair; 
T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert  ; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  J.  Croome,  Esq.  ;  H.  Colman,. 
Esq.  ;  J.  Dean,  Esq  ;  Dr.  Robert  Dickson;  A.  E. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.; 
H.  I.  Grant,  Esq. ;  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  E.  B. 
Hippisley,  Esq.  ;  T.  H.  Langston,  Esq.  M.P. ;  W. 
Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  J.  Parkes,  Esq.;. 
L.E.;  E.  Parkins,  Esq.;  E.  W.W.Pendarves,  Esq.,M.P.5. 
F.  Pym,  Esq.;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.;  S.  Solly,. 
Esq.;  S.  R.  Solly,  Esq.;  T.  Tweed,  Esq.;  and  G. 
Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected: — 
Denston,  William  Stephen,  Grafton  Lodge,  Shrewsbury. 
Blo.\am,  Henry,  Shrewsbury. 

Ward,  Thomas  Henry,  The  Lodge,  Chirk,  Denbighshire. 
Oawell,  Thomas  S.,  Ellcsmerc,  Salop. 
Macdonald,  George,  Ellesraere,  Salnp. 
Groom,  John,  Hordley,  EUesmere,  Salop. 
Cureton,  John,  Hordley,  EUesmere,  Salop. 
Steedman,  Edward,  Hish  Erca',  Wellington,  Salop. 
Wagstaff,  G.,  Gordoo  Castle,  Fochabars,  N.B. 
Kempson,  John,  Bircbyfields,  Bromyard,  Hereford. 
Thomas,  F.  H.,  Mueh  Cowarne,  Hereford. 
Denston,  Stephen,  Stanwordine  Hall,  EUesmere,  Salop. 
Lewis,  Robert,  Bagley,  EUesmere,  Salop; 
Hassall,  William,  Hadley,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
Wyndham,  J.  E.  Gorton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
Leir,  The  Rev.  W.  M,  Ditcheet,  Castle  Gary,  Somerset. 
Stammers,  J.  B.,  HolyweU  Cottuge,  St.  Albai.'d,  Herts. 

The  names  of  22  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Epidemic  among  Cattle. — The  Duke  of  RicH^ 
MONO  transmitted  to  the  Council  seven  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  Epidemic  among  Cattle  on  the 
Continent,  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
the  information  of  th ;  Society.  These  papers  related 
chiefly  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad  to  prevent  the  communication  and  extension 
of  the  malady  by  the  transfer  or  importation  of  diseased 
stock.  The  Treasury,  it  appeareJ,  had  "  instructed  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  to  direct  their  Offcjrs  care- 
fully  to  examine  any  cattle  imported  into  this  country, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  appearing  to  be  infected  with 
any  disorder,  not  to  permit  them  to  be  landed  without 
inspection,  and  report  as  to  their  soundness  by  some 
competent  person,  and  to  report  forthwith  the  circum- 
stances to  their  Board  ; "  while  in  Austria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  the  Authorities  were  instructed 
to  institute  strict  examinations  into  the  condition  of  the 
stock.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  part  of  a  dis- 
patch from  BaroQ  O'Hillioun  de  Grasse,  Belgian  Envoy 
at  Vienna,  dated  the  6th  of  January  last :— "  The  malady 
termed  Pesle  Bovine,  made  its  appearance  first  in  Russia 
and  Bessarabia ;  then  it  extended  itself  saccessively  in 
Moravia,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
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Poland,  and  in  Gullicia.  It  has  been  in  these  two  latter 
countries  that  it  has  committed  the  greatest  ravages; 
but  less,  however,  than  asserted  in  the  public  papers. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Bohemia,  not  more  than  1200 
sheep  had  died  of  it  up  to  the  20lh  of  December.  As 
soon  as  the  epidemic  manifested  itself  in  any  province 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  that  province  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  a  state  of  suspension  and  quaraatine, 
so  that  no  horned  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  removed  from 
it  into  any  other ;  nor  could  sheep,  pigs,  wool,  pigs' 
oristles,  raw  hides,  hoofs,  unpurified  lard,  be  allowed  to 
be  exported.  In  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  all  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  the  empire  in  reference 
to  such  commodities,  was  interdicted  in  Gallicia,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  ;  but  such  inter- 
diction no  longer  remains  in  force,  excepting  in  the  cases 
of  Gallicia  and  Bohemia.  Besides  these  precautions,  the 
Austrian  Government  has  established  a  quarantine 
against  Russia,  Besarabia,  and  Moldavia.  Notwith- 
standing the  amelioration  of  the  disease  in  the  Austrian 
States,  the  Governments  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia, 
have  each  established  a  quarantine  against  the  whole  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  in  which  the  epidemic  had  been 
declared  to  prevail.  Within  these  few  days,  however, 
these  three  States  have  permitted  the  importation  of  wool, 
on  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  always  packed  in  bags 
hermetically  closed,  and  intended  for  transit,  or  rather 
for  direct  transportation  to  its  destined  factory^  The 
suspected  articles  already  mentioned  are  principally 
sent  into  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  forwarded  thence  into  the  Rhenish 
provinces  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  less  quantity  into 
Holland.  At  present,  no  means  of  purification  have 
been  employed  in  reference  to  the  articles  of  merchandise 
under  suspicion  ;  for  if  any  such  means  of  an  efficient 
nature  existed,  their  employment  has  been  retarded  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  anticipated  in  putting  them 
in  practice  on  a  great  scale ;  and  also  because  all  sus- 
pected animals  are  immediately  slaughtered.  As  soon  as 
a  case  of  epidemic  occurs  in  any  part  whatever  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  every  animal  of  the  same  establish- 
ment is  required  to  be  immediately  killed,  and  buried 
whole  without  being  cut  up.  Before  such  step,  however, 
is  taken,  the  proprietor  of  the  stock  is  held  bound  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic 
among  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  at  once  delegates  a  veterinarian,  accompanied  by 
the  local  authority  and  an  appraising  commissioner. 
These  delegates  divide  the  stock  into  three  classes.  1st — 
Diseased  animals;  2d — Suspected  animals;  and  3d — 
Healthy  animals.  The  appraising  commissioner  esti- 
mates the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  two  latter  classes  ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  them  is  indemnified  solely  on 
account  of  the  suspected  and  the  healthy  animals.  For 
the  former  of  these,  the  suspected,  he  receives  one-third, 
one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value  ;  for  the 
latter,  the  healthy,  he  is  paid  the  whole  value.  It  is  only 
after  such  an  inquiry  and  decision  that  the  whole  stock 
of  any  given  establishment  is  put  to  death.  This  slaugh- 
tering takes  place  without  any  escape  of  the  blood  of  the 
animals.  In  spite  of  these  positivepresciiptions  of  the 
government,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  announcements  in 
the  public  papers  of  cases  of  restoration  to  health  in  the 
animals  which  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease :  cir- 
cumstances which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
regulations  were  either  not  general  and  uniform,  or  that 
they  were  not  duly  enforced.  The  greatest  possible 
cleanliness  is  enjoined  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
the  places  where  the  stock  is  kept ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  cold  weather  has  had  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  health  of  the  animals.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  in  Austria  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  affecting  cattle,  had  attacked  the  hares  and  foxes  of 
that  country  ;  the  Government  denies  this  circumstance 
in  the  most  formal  manner." 

His  Excellency  Sir  George  H.Seymour,  G.C.H.,  in 
his  despatch  of  the  1st  inst.,  from  Brussels,  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  says  : — "  I  beg  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Bill  presented  to  the 
Lower  Chamber  respecting  the  precautiona»'y  measures 
to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort,  and  of  the  Bill 
as  amended  in  its  progress  through  the  Chamber,  and 
now  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  The  Government,  as  your  Lordship  will  ob- 
serve, contents  itself  with  demanding  of  the  Legislature 
such  extraordinary  powers  as  may  enable  it  to  prescribe 
by  arrete  the  sanitary  measures  which  circumstances 
may  call  for,  in  case  of  a  near  approach  of  the  disorder. 
About  a  month  since,  considerable  apprehension  pre- 
vailed here  with  regard  to  this  murrain  (Epizootic)  ; 
since  then  these  feelings  have,  iu  great  measure,  sub- 
sided, the  disease  being  understood  to  advance  by  slow 
degrees,  and  to  decrease  in  intensity  in  the  course  of  its 
western  progress."  The  Duke  of  Richmond  informed 
the  Council  that  he  bad  written  to  the  Belgian  Minister 
to  procure  for  the  Society  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Chambers  at  Brussels,  referred  to  in  Sir  George 
Seymour's  despatch. 

PnoFESsoa  Sewell  remarked,  that  the  cause  of 
epidemics  in  any  form  or  in  any  country  attacking 
animals  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  from  malarious 
emanations  from  the  ground  on  which  they  gathered 
their  food  and  on  which  they  slept ;  that  at  such  lime  it 
was  inhaled  undiluted  with  common  atmospheric  air,  and 
was  also  received  by  cutaneous  absorption,  especially 
during  the  night.  He  considered  that  the  house  stock 
were  more  affected  by  modifications  of  the  symploms, 
the  disorder  in  some  assuming  the  character  of  scarlatina, 
typhus,  and  other  fevers  of  the  human  species,  the  result 
of  a   combination  of  the  gaseous  exhalations  from  the 


lungs  and  skin  of  the  animals,  the  feeces  and  urine,  and 
the  saturated  state  of  the  floors  of  the  sheds  or  houses. 
It  was  found  that  low  damp  situations  were  the  most 
productive  of  these  diseases,  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
being  condensed  and  not  so  readily  dispersed  and 
diluted  by  currents  of  air  and  winds  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, advisable  that  immediate  removal  of  the  diseased 
animals  should  take  place  from  the  immediate  spot,  and 
if  possible,  to  a  drier  situation  ;  and  that  if  rendered  still 
more  so  by  litter  of  any  kind,  the  symptoms  would  be 
mitigated,  and  medical  treatment  more  likely  to  avail. 
He  also  considered  that  a  change  of  diet  would  be 
desirable,  it  being  probable  that  the  vegetable  food, 
especially  that  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning, 
might  retain  the  terrestrial  exhalations,  and  thus 
also  convey  the  miasma  into  the  system.  With 
respect  to  treatment,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
remarks  he  had  communicated  to  the  members  on  a 
former  occasion,  excepting  to  recommend  more  urgently 
the  closest  examination  of  the  stock,  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  immediate  bleeding  of  the 
animals  on  the  slightest  indication  of  disease.  He  added 
that  inflammatory  action  was  so  violent  and  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  so  general  in  its  attack,  that  disorganisa- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  vital  organs  speedily 
ensued  ;  or  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  ab- 
domen, or  brain  supervened,  and  rendered  medical  treat- 
ment then  seldom  available.! 

Draining  Tools. — Mr.  Pdsey  produced  to  the 
Council  three  different  kinds  of  draining-tools  used  in 
different  districts  for  taking  out  the  lowest  or  narrow 
portion  of  drains,  on  the  plan  which  has  prevailed  for  a 
hundred  years  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  nearly  as 
long  in  the  South  of  England,  this  plan  being  suited  to 
the  most  recent  improvement  in  tile-making,  the  inch- 
tile,  which  Mr.  Pusey  had  laid  down  in  this  manner  on 
some  very  strong  clay  land.  He  recommended  the 
lance-headed  Suffolk  tool  for  strong  clay  (Journal, 
vol,  iv.  p.  29)  ;  and  for  strong  clay,  perfectly  free  from 
stones  or  shells,  the  bitting-tool,  described  by  Mr. 
Arkell  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Draining  (Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  327.)  Specimens  of  these  two  tools  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Pusey  to  the  Society. — Mr.  Tweed  said  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  lance-headed  Suffolk 
tool  for  heavy  clays  ;  he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  its 
value  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years. — On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  returned  to  Mr.  Pusey  for  the  favour 
of  these  presents. 

Cabbage  and  Bean  Crop. — Mr.  Pusey  reported  to 
the  Council,  that  Lord  Lovelace's  plan  of  growing  the 
thousand-headed  Cabbage  as  a  crop,  intermixed  with  the 
Bean-crop,  which  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  last  year 
(voh  V.  page  112),  had  been  tried  by  one  of  his  tenants 
in  Berkshire  ,Mr.  Brooks,  of  Lylord,  and  found  to  answer 
so  well  that  Mr.  Brooks  intends  to  grow  five  acres  in  this 
way  in  the  present  year.  The  Beans  are  set  in  close 
double  rows,  with  wide  interval!  between  each  pair  of 
rows,  in  which  the  Cabbages  are  planted  in  May,  and 
afford  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  green  food  upon  heavy 
land  during  the  present  month.  Mr.  Pusey  considered 
this  method  of  Lord  Lovelace's  one  of  the  best  plans 
which  had  been  devised  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  grow 
green  food  on  very  heavy  land. — Mr.  Hayter  fully  con- 
curred in  the  value  of  this  arrangement,  which  he  had 
himself  adopted  with  great  success,  and  obtained  a  mag- 
nificent field  of  Cabbages  for  his  young  Iambs. 

Communications  were  read  from  Mr.  Munn,  of 
Throwley  House,  near  Feversham,  Kent,  on  the  con- 
struction of  self-supporting  hurdles,  made  of  wood  and 
strained  wire,  which  he  bed  had  in  use  with  great  ad- 
vantage, both  upon  pasture  and  arable  land,  during  the 
two  last  seasons ;  from  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Leadenball- 
street,  London,  on  the  question  whether  the  effect 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  as  a  manure,  is 
counteracted  or  weakened  in  those  cases  where  common 
salt  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  land  ;  from  Messrs. 
Pettitt  and  Ridgway,  of  11,  Union-row,  New  Kent-road, 
announcing  the  invention  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  plough- 
ing machine;  from  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  on  the  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  from  the  successful  growth  of  the 
Italian  Rye-grass  on  the  clay-land  districts  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  so  well  known  as  being  unkind  for 
pastures,  and  still  more  so  for  conversion  from  arable  to 
Grass  land,  the  want  of  which  on  farms  generally  of  that 
character  caused  the  occupiers  to  keep  an  inadequate 
number  of  stock  for  well-manuring  their  land  from  the 
farm-yards  ;  from  Mr.  Babington,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  botanical  character  of  the  Italian 
Rye-grass,  which  he  stated  was  the  Lolium  Italicum  of 
some  botanical  systematists,  and  the  Lolium  multiflorum 
of  others,  but  that  experiment  seemed  to  show  that  it 
was  only  a  variety  of  the  common  Rye-grass,  and  should 
therefore  be  denominated  by  the  botanist  as  the  Lolium 
perenne,  variety  Italicum  ;  from  Dr.  Robert  Dickson, 
of  Curzon-street,  requesting  the  Society's  acceptance  of 
a  French  work,  by  M.  Boitard,  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Implements  of  Tillage,  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings ;  and  from  Signer  Pulini,  thanking  the  Council  for 
his  election  into  the  Society,  and  expressing  his  intention 
of  forwarding  to  the  Council,  from  Chili,  the  most  de- 
tailed particulars  of  every  fact  in  that  part  of  the  world 
connected  with  agricultural  improvement;  for  which  the 
Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  returned. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  March  5. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
15th  inst.,  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Sir  G.  M.  Grant, 
Bart.,  on  the  Scots  Fir  Plantations  of  Lammington  and 
Lairg,     The  account  of  these  plantations  was  drawn  up 


by  Mr.  Grigor,  solicitor,  Invergorden.  These  plantations 
cover  1200  imperial  acres.  They  are  about  70  years  old. 
The  ground  on  which  they  stand  forms  the  first  and 
lowest  of  those  hills  which  extend  at  from  180  to  410 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  three  miles  from  the 
Moray  Frith  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  it  also 
forms  a  natural  bulwark  against  the  northern  winds,  for 
the  protection  of  the  fertile  land  between  it  and  the  Bay 
of  Cromarty.  The  hill  extends  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  plantations  cover  its  southern  face.  From  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  its  agricultural  cultivation  could  not,  70 
years  ago,  have  been  undertaken.  At  the  present  day, 
about  200  acres  of  its  lower  part  might  be  profitably  re- 
claimed. With  the  exception  of  the  boggy  parts,  which 
are  of  limited  extent  though  deep,  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  trees,  consisting  of  about  an  inch  of 
vegetable  matter,  4  inches  of  sandy  peat  earth,  18  inches 
of  sandy  clay,  3  or  4  feet  of  red  clay  resting  on  clayey 
gravel,  and  the  whole  incumbent  on  sandstone.  Towards 
the  summit  of  the  ground,  the  clay  gradually  diminishes 
into  a  lighter  earth,  and  the  peat-earth  becomes  deeper 
until  it  passes  into  bog.  Owing  to  the  peat-earth,  tJia 
natural  herbage  is  the  common  Heath  or  Ling  {Calluna 
vulgaris)  and  Mosses.  The  rent  of  the  whole  ground 
may  not  have  exceeded  Wl.  a  year.  Planting  was  effected 
70  years  ago  with  a  sort  of  footpick,  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  was  widened  into  a  slit  by  the  planter 
pushing  the  handle  of  the  pick  to  and  fro ;  and  the  plants 
were  seldom  put  into  the  ground  under  three  years  old. 
It  is  evident  that  this  mode  is  much  more  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  less  complete  than  the  use  of  the  hand- 
iron  of  the  present  day.  All  the  fencing  the  ground  had 
received  was  a  turf-dyke  along  the  lower  end  and  both 
sides ;  and  the  ground  never  had  been  drained.  After- 
management  there  must  have  been  none,  as  the  trees  in 
the  remote  parts  are  growing  as  they  had  been  planted, 
and  without  having  been  thinned,  the  stronger  ones  pre- 
vailing. In  the  more  accessible  parts,  the  best  trees  had 
been  cut  down  as  they  were  required,  so  that  the  wood 
throughout  the  greater  and  better  part  is  too  thin,  and  in 
the  inferior  too  crowded.  In  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents,  the  returns  received  by  the  cuttings  of  the 
wood  when  young  can  only  be  conjectured  by  looking  at 
the  remains  of  the  wood  itself.  Taking  this  criterion  as 
a  guide,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  forest  had 
been  a  very  close  crop  ;  and  allowing  4800  plants  at  the 
elevated,  and  3000  plants  per  acre  iu  the  more  sheltered 
portions,  and  taking  the  average  number  of  260  trees 
per  acre  still  standing,  the  following  seems  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  trees  taken  from  Lammington  Park  when  the 
plantation  was  of  age  : — 

From  40  to  50  years,  60  trees  per  acre,  at  Is.  &d.  each  ,^4  10  0 
From  50  to  60  years,  SO  trees  per  acre,  at  2s.  6(f .  each  .  10  0  0 
From6o  to  70  years,  120  trees  per  acre,  at  5s.  each    .    .    30    0  0 


Making  per  acre 


.^44  10  0 


Which,  at  500  acres  of  the  best  of  the  wood,  gives  ^^22,250    0  0 
Of  the  inferior  parts,  the  value  of  the  produce 

stands  thus: — 
From  40  to  50  years,  20  'trees  per  acre, 

Rt^d.       .         .,."..        .So  15  0 
From  50  to  60  years,  35  trees  per  acre, 

at  Is.  6ii 2  12  fi 

From  60  to  70  years,  50  trees  per  acre, 

at  3s 7  10  0 

Making;  per  acre 
Which,  over 400  acres,  gpives    . 


£10  17  6 


.  ^4,360     0  0 

Making  a  total  of     ,       .       .'^'26,600    0  0 
Without  including  150  acres  of  bog. 

For  thinnings  these  prices  might  be  considered  too 
high,  but  the  size  of  the  roots  left  in  the  ground  ren- 
dered it  obvious  that  the  best  trees  had  been  thinned 
out,  and  what  should  have  been  thinnings  allowed  to 
stand.  From  similar  data,  the  value  of  the  thinnings  of 
Lairg  Plantation  had  been  22Z.  \2s.  lOd.  per  acre,  which, 
over  150  acres,  gives  a  gross  receipt  of  3396^.  5s.  The 
whole  remaining  wood,  extending  over  1200  acres, 
having  lately  been  exposed  to  public  sale,  has  realised 
the  sum  of  13,630?.  The  plantations  were  divided  into 
8  lots,  and  the  trees  in  each  lot  were  classified  into 
large  timber,  containing  II  cubic  feet  each;  square 
timber,  containing  4  and  under  11  cubic  feet ;  and  small 
timber,  containing  less  than  4  cubic  feet.  Of  large 
timber,  in  all  the  lots,  there  were  20,459  trees,  varying 
in  price  from  is.  9|rf.  to  Is.  Tid.  each,  and  realising 
6726/.  5s.  5id, ;  of  square  timber  there  were  32,418 
trees,  varying  in  price  from  3s.  Of  d.  to  3s.  9lrf.  each,  and 
yielding  a  value  of  5115/.  lis.  6^d. ;  and  of  small  tim- 
ber there  were  73,538  trees,  at  from  i^d.  to  7id.  each, 
realising  1787/.  19s.  S^d.  "The  total  result  stands  thus : 
Lammington  Park  in  thinnings     .        .        .        .^26,600    0    0 

Lairg  wood 3,396    5    0 

Value  of  old  timber,  as  above,  in  both  plantations  13,630    0    0 


Making  a  total  value  of  .  .;£'43,626  5  0 
Which  amount,  from  1200  acres,  gives  a  gross  return  of 
35/.  10s.  5d.  per  acre,  and  over  the  period  of  70  years, 
affords  a  rent  of  lOs.  an  acre  for  the  land — a  result 
highly  calculated  to  induce  proprietors  to  plant  their  up- 
lands even  with  the  Scots  Fir. — The  next  paper.  On 
the  Improvement  of  existing  Cottages,  by  Mr.  Gorrie, 
Annet  Cottage,  near  Errol,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
was  read  by  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Bart.,  of  Pitfour, 
Perthshire.  Mr.  Gorrie  enters  very  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject of  rendering  inconvenient  cottages  more  comfortable 
within,  and  more  beautiful  without.  He  shows  how 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  two 
adjoining  common  two-roomed  cottages  by  additional 
building,  in  an  easy  and  cheap  way  ;  bow  to  render  a 
small  cottage  more  comfortable  and  convenient  than 
it  was  before,  without  additional  building ;  and  how 
to  increase    the  accommodation  and  healthiness  of  a 
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double  cottage  by  the  addiiion  of  a  second  story.     As 
these  particulars  were  necessarily  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings and   plans,  the  subject  cannot  be  fully  explained 
here.     We  shall,  therefore,   only  notice  a  few  general 
rules  wifhed  to   be  established   by  Mr.  Gorrie  for  the 
construction  of  all  cottages  to  be  Ijuilt  anew,  or  fur  the 
improvement  of  those  already  in  existence.     Erery  cot- 
tage ought  to  stand  on  a  raised   platform,  and  have  its 
floor  above  the  ground  by  a   foot  or  more,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil.      Drainage  should  always  be 
attended  to.     The  rooms  ough"  to  be  8  feet  in  height  at 
least.    The  fire-places  ought  always  to  be  on  inside  walls, 
to  retain  the  heat  within  the  dwelling.     The  door  of  the 
room  should  not  open  upon  the  fire-place,  but  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  corner  opposite  to  it.     No  door  or  wall- 
press  should  be  formed  in  a  wall  containing  a  fire-place, 
between  the  fire  and  the  window  of  the  room,  as  such  a 
place  is  the  most  comfortable  and  best  suited  for  a  place 
to  sit  in  to  read.     The  chimney  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  have  a  fine  draught,   and  free  from  all  tendency  to 
smoke.     Tiie  windows  ought  to  be  large,  and  reach  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  alFord  fresh  air  from  its  upper 
part.     No  thoroughfare  should  be  allowed  through  one 
sleeping  apartment  to  another,  nor  should  a  st-iir  ascend 
from  any  of  the   rooms,   but  from  a  passage  below  to  a 
landing-place  above,  in  order  that  all  the  rooms   should 
be  independent  of  eich  other.       No  apartment  should 
have  its  walls  so  broken  by  doors,  windows,   or  wall- 
presses,  as  to  prevent  a  dresser  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  or  even  a  so'a,  which  is  a  convenient  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  a  working  man's  cottage  for  resting  on  when 
fatigued,    or    being  converted    into  a  bed  when  neces- 
sary.      A  broad    chimney-piece  should  be  placed  over 
every  fire-place.       The    walls    and    ceilings    should    be 
well   plastered,    and    the    inmates     should    be    taught 
to  paper,   colour,  or  whitewash  them.     The  floors   of 
passages,  &c.,  should   be  paved,  or  laid  with  tiles,  and 
not  made  with  clay  or  earth.     No  cottage  is  complete 
without  certain  out-houses,  such  as  a  place  for  fuel,  a 
privy,  a  tool-house,  cellar  for  roots,  &c. ;  and  circum- 
stances may  render  a  cow-house,  piggery,  and  even  a 
poultry-yard,  expedient.     These  may  all  be  placed  in  a 
back  court  or  yard,  either  as  a  lean-to  against  the  house, 
or  in  a  separate  building. — Professor  Trail  then  read  an 
account  of  the  improvement  of  waste  land,  effected  by 
Mr.  James  Co.vie,  on  the  farm  of  Haulkerton  Mains, 
K'noardineshire.     Mr.  Cowie  entered  on  a  new  lease  of 
the    farm  at  %Vhitsunday,    1843.      The    farm   contains 
240   acres,  of  which  44   were  arable,   consisting  of  bog 
and  marshy  ground,  and  which  were  so  soft  and  spongy 
as  to  be  impassable  to  man  and  beast.     About  30  years 
ago  18  acres  of  the  bog  had  been  attempted  to  be  culti- 
vated,  but  was  again    abandoned.      The    value    of  the 
ground,   as   pasture,   was  under  10s.  per  acre,  and  the 
ground  was  so  wet  that  the  cattle  could  not  derive  bene- 
fit from  it ;  so  that  the  rough  Grass  obtained  was  chiefly 
used  for  litter,  by  which  the  value  was  brought  up   to 
12s.  or  15^.  per  acre.     Immediately  on  the  renewal  of 
the  lease,  the  proprietor  deepened  and  straigtbened  the 
course  of  the  Luther  water  which  ran  through  the  farm, 
furnishing  outlets  to  ditches  and   drains.     As  soon  as 
this  work  was  accomplished,  Mr.  Cowie   formed  main- 
drains  to  receive  the  small  ones,  part  of  which  were  left 
open,  and  the  rest  laid  with  tiles  or  filled  with  stones. 
It  is  better  to  leave  main-drains  open  where  iron  ore 
and  silt  exist,  as  they  are  apt  to  choke  up  both  tiles  and 
stones.     The  tiles  for  these  drains  cost  50s.  per  100,  (!) 
and  the  stones,  from  a  quarry  on  the  farm,  were  built 
with  an  eye  of  8  inches  square.     The  small  drains  were 
formed  at  6  yards  apart,  the  first  19  or  12  acres  of  which 
were  cut  from  28  to  3.0  inches  deep,   and  filled  with 
broken  stones  rather  larger  than  road  metal.     The  spade 
work  cost  3d.,  and  the  quarrying,  filling  in,  and  break- 
ing, other  5d,  per  rood  of  G  yards.     The  stones  were 
carted  to  the  ground  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  boxes  by  men.     Such  a  drudgery 
caused  Mr.  Cowie  to  adopt  tile  instead  of  stones,  the 
drains  for  which  were  cut  22  inches  deep,  at  lid.  per 
rood,  and  wooden  soles  and  tiles  placed  on  them  cost 
other  4}rf.,  and  in  this  way  15,000  tiles  were  used  ;  but 
as  the  season  advanced,  Mr.   Cowie  resorted  to  the  for- 
mation of  turf  drains.     These  were  cut  28  inches  deep, 
and  IG  inches  wide,  with  a  shoulder  confining  the  width 
to  7  inches  at  the  bottom.     The  cutting  cost  2T,d.,  and 
the  putting  in  the  turf  l^d.  per  rood.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  acres,  the  soil  was  19  inches  deep,  and 
consisted    of  rich  alluvial    deposit  formed  by   the  fre- 
quent overflowing  of  the  Luther.     After  the  moisture 
had  been  allowed  to  subside  for  som»  weeks,  the  ground 
was  ploughed  with  three  horses  abreast,  turning   over  a 
furrow  of  8  inches  in  depth ;  and  in   effecting  this  the 
horses  were  continually  sticking,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
taken   out  with  ropes.     The  ploughing  being  finished 
by  the  middle  of  March,  the  ground  was   sown  in  the 
first  week  of  April  with   one  quarter  of  Oats  per  Scotch 
acre,  and  harrowed   along  the  furrows,  as  cross-harrow- 
ing would  have  raised  the  furrows.     The  seed  was  not 
well  covered  in,  but   what  of  the  ground   wanted    seed 
was  afterwards  covered  by  the  plants  by  tillering,  and 
in   other   places  the    braird  was   too   thick.     The  crop 
was  bulky,  having  a  flash  of  straw,  and  was  much  laid, 
which   caused  the  corn  to   ripen  unequally.     The  crop 
was  cut   principally   with  the  sickle,  and    was  stacked 
in  excellent   order.     The  produce  is   estimated  at  five 
quarters  per  Scotch    acre.     The  quality  of  the  grain  is 
not  good,  being  dark  coloured,  and  weighing  40  lbs.  per 
bushel.     Mr.   Cowie   intends  to   take   a   few  crops   of 
Oats  until  the  water  Grasses  are  expelled,  and  the   soil 
brought  into  a  fit  state  for  green  crops.    The  ground  is 
now   quite  firm   and  dry,  and  Mr.    Cowie   is  sanguine 
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that  the  labour  and  outlay  of  capital,  which  he  has 
bestowed  at  his  own  expense,  will  be  amply  repaid  him 
by  subsequent  cultivation. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
*'^Chepslow. — Our  readers  already  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Farmers'  Club  passed  a  resolution  to  present 
Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the 
neighbourhood,  with  a  service  of  plate,  to  mark  their 
estimation  of  his  services  as  their  secretary,  and  also  to 
attest  the  esteem  he  had  acquired  by  his  conduct  in 
private  life.  Sufficient  funds  were  promptly  raised,  and 
an  elegant  silver  service  provided,  the  presentation  of 
which  took  place  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  22d  of  last 
month. 


lilcbtEtos. 

On  the  Benefieial  Employment  of  the  SurpiVS  Labouring 
Classes,  more  esprcially  the  Agricultural  portion  of 
them,  in  the  Wititcr  Season  of  the  Year,  and  on  the 
Garden  Allotment  Si/stem.  By  James  Dean.  J.Roger- 
son,  Norfolk-street,  London,  1845. 
Strictures  on  the  "  Reply"  of  the  Poor   Laic    Commis- 
sioners, to  the  Inquiry  of  the  liiyht  Honourable  Lord 
Viscou7it     AUhorpe,    Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer, 
^c.,  on  the  ,Snbject  of  Labour  Rales,  in  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  Lordbhip.     By  J.  M.  Paine.     NicboUs 
and  Sons,  Borough,  l^'arnham,  1834. 
The  former  of  these  tracts  has  been  published  with  the 
view  of  bringing  more  immediately  under  the  notice  of 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,    to  whom  it  is  addressed,  certain  letters   it 
contains,  which  hate  been  written  by  Mr.  Dean  during 
the  past    few   months  :  some  of  them  have  already  ap- 
peared   in    our  columns.     The  first  of  the    S'-'ries  was 
written  in  answer  to   Lord  W.  D'Eresby's  communica- 
tion to  the  Times  newspaper,  in  which  his  Lordship  ad- 
vocated the   superiority    of  a   labour,   instead    of  the 
ordinary  money  rate,  for  the  employment  as  well  as  the 
mere  relief  of  the   poor.     A  large   part  of  Mr.  Dean's 
letter    is  occupied   with  a  condemnation,  (on  which,  of 
course,   we  can  offer  no   opinion   here,)    of  Lord   W. 
D'Eresby's  designation  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  and  its 
workhouses  ;  the  rest  of  it,  characterising  a  labour-rate 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  points  out  that  certain  clauses 
in  the  General  Highway  Act  confer  on  the  Surveyors  of 
Highways  the  power  of  employing  as  many  labourers  as 
they  please,  in  their  improvement  as  well  as  repair,  and 
recommends  that  a  Bill  be   brought  into  Parliament  to 
render  all  these  enabling  clauses  compulsory.     The  fol- 
lowing ore  the  words  used  : — 

"  I  mean  the  preparation  of  a  Bill,  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  at  the  etrliest  moment  in  the  ensuing  session, 
to  be  intituled — '  A  Bill  for  making  all  the  enabling 
Clauses  of  the  General  Highway  Act  compulsory,  and  to 
compel  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  several  parishes 
and  unious  in  England  and  Wales,  in  applying  the  test 
of  destitution  to  the  able-bodied  labouring  classes,  to 
separate  the  indu-jtrious  and  well-conducted  from  the  idle 
and  profligate  ;  compelling  the  Surveyors  of  the  High- 
ways to  provide  tempordry  employment  on  the  public 
roads  or  elsewhere  for  the  able-bodied  industrious 
labourers — especially  during  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year — at  fair  wages  for  a  fair  day's  wor'K ;  and  for  these 
purposes,  to  direct  that  the  elected  Guardians  of  each 
parish  shall,  ex-officio,  be  surveyors  of  the  highways, 
and,  with  the  appointed  Surveyors,  form  a  Board  in  each 
such  parish,  giving  powers  to,  and  compelling  such 
Boards,  as  such  surveyors,  to  open,  scour,  cleanse, 
deepen,  straighten,  and  widen,  all  rivulets,  brooks, 
streams,  sewers,  open  sewers,  drains,  and  water-courses, 
from  their  sources  to  their  outlets,  and  to  make  new 
outlets  where  necessary,  making  compensation  for  any 
damage  that  may  be  done  to  the  property  of  individuals.' 
That  such  an  Act  has  become  imperatively  necessary, 
no  business  man — indeed,  no  one — can  doubt  ;  the 
whole  community  calls  aloud  for  such  an  Act,  and 
honour  and  praise  await  him  who  has  the  courage  to 
undertake  it, 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  will  claim  your  lordship's 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  highways  in  almost 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  as  effected  by  railroads 
made  and  to  be  made.  The  traffic  on  the  turn- 
pike-roads, and  consequently  the  tolls,  is  diminishing 
daily  ;  the  repair  of  many  of  those  roads  must,  of  neces- 
sity, fall  on  the  paiishes  through  which  railways  pass, 
and  those  roads  which  lead  to  railway  stations  must  be 
rendered  more  commodious  than  was  necessary  before 
the  railways  were  established,  and,  consequently,  addi- 
tional labour  in  their  improvement  and  repair  is  or  will 
be  required.  And  it  will  deserve  consideration  hereafter, 
whether  the  Legislature  might  not,  with  propriety, 
authorise  the  placing  of  toll  gates  upon  all  roads  leading 
to  such  stations,  as  a  means  of  indemnifying  pirishes 
■for  the  loss  of  traflic  and  travelling  on  the  present  turn- 
pike roads." 

Now,  putting  out  of  consideration  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the  working 
of  the  two  modes  of  parish  taxation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  question  of  superiority  lying  between  the  money-rate 
and  the  labour-rate — the  surplus  labourers  in  the  one 
case  being  employed  as  indicated  in  the  former  of  the 
above  paragraphs,  and  in  the  other  being  employed  in  the 
ordinary  farm  operations  by  the  occupiers  of  land — must 
be  determined  by  a  reference  to  their  respective  bearings 
on  the  rate-payers,  on  these  who  are,  and  those  on  the 
point  of  becoming  paupers,  and  on  the  nation  at  large. 
This  last  is  of  course  interested,  first  in  diminishing 
pauperism,  and  ne.rt  in  the  profitableness,  or  rather  the 
productiveness,  of  the  employment  which  is  found  for 


the  labourers.  Nothing  can  be  more  important,  as 
affecting  drainage  and  other  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provement— and  few  things,  therefore,  can  be  more  pro- 
fitable— than  the  straightening,  cleaning,  and  deepening 
of  public  watercourses,  which  are  among  the  works  Mr, 
Dean  proposes  to  make  compulsory  on  Surveyors  of 
High  ways,  in  order  that  employment  may  be  found  for  sur- 
plus labourers  ;  and  we  mention  this  because  as  a  labour- 
rate  cannot  be  considered  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  present  mode  of  parish  taxation ,  but  only  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  it ;  whether  such  a  rate  be  deemed  expedient 
or  not,  Mr.  Dean's  suggestions  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  labour-rate  on 
rate-payers  and  paupers,  no  remarks  of  our  own  could 
put  its  expediency  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  following 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Paine,  named  above, 
which  through  the  kindness  of  its  author  we  have  lately 
seen  for  the  first  time.  One  satisfactory  instance  of  the 
consequences  of  the  system  is  worth  many  long  argu- 
ments, though  founded  on  its  obvious  leniencies.  "  The 
parish  of  Farnham  is  both  populous  and  extensive, 
comprising  a  variety  of  complicated  interests,  so 
that,  at  first  view,  it  appeared  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
reconcile  all  parties  to  the  measure  ;  or  to  devise  any 
plan  which  would  not  only  prove  injurious  to  none,  bul: 
would  also  enable  every  one,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  derive  a  positive  advantage.  Tliis  has  been  accom- 
plished." (^o  l>e  continued  ) 


Miscellaneous. 

Experiments  on  the  Potato  Crop. — The   idea  of  the 

following  experiments  was  taken  from  reading  Professor 

Johnston's  '*  Suggestions   for  Experiments  in    Practical 

Agriculture,"  pages  28—30    and   63— G7.     The  results 

and  observations  there  set  down  are  sufficient   to  excite 

the  attention  of  every  one  having  his   own  interest  at 

heart ;  and   that  these  experiments   have   failed  to  add 

confirmation   to   those    is    only  another  proof   of  what 

Johnston  again  and  again  holds  out,  namely,  that  what 

may  be  highly  advantageous  in  one  case  may  be   of  no 

use  in  another.     A  principal  cause  of  the  non-effect   of 

the  saline  manures  of  fluid  in  the  present  instance,  may 

perhaps  be  found   in  the  proximity  cf  the  situation  to 

the  sea  (the  great  source  of  saline  matter),  and  in  the 

fact  that  the  land  had   been   manured  for   more  than  20 

years  almost  entirely  with  fish  and  sea-weed. 

rable  of   Experiments  witli  different  Saline    Manures,  upon 

P  tato  cr.jp,  1S43,  tried  at  Myres,  near  Banff,  Ij  miles  from 

ttic   sea,  and  about  20y  feet  above  its  level.    Twelve  drills 

wide,  and  121  feet  in  length,  were  measurid  off  in  the  middle 

of  the  field,  and  each  drill  manured  as  under,  at  the  rate  of 

IJcvvt.  per  imperial  acre. 


Description  of  Manure. 

Produce 
p.  121ft. 

Produce 
p. imp. acre 

Produce  in 
bollsofscwt 

lbs. 

tns.cwt  lb. 

bolls,  pecks. 

I.  Nitrate  of  soda 

109 

7    15 

80 

31        5 

2.  Sulphate  of  ammonia     . 

105 

7    10 

0 

30         0 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda 

113 

3      1 

4S 

32         4* 

4.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 

107 

7    12 

.Qt) 

SO         94 

5.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- " 

phate  of  ammonia,-^  > 

95 

6    15 

60 

27         2 

equal  parts 

6.  Sulpliate   of    soda    andl 

nitr.  of  soda,— equal  y 

89 

6      7 

lb 

25         74 

parts    .... 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sul-" 

phate  of  magnesia —  I 

88 

6      5 

SO 

25         2 

equal  parts 

8.  Sulpnate    of   st:da   and" 

sulphate  of  ammonia  i 

103 

7    10 

0 

30         0 

—  equal  parts 

9.  Sulphate    of    magnesia 

and  sulphate  of  am-  V 

114 

S       2 

9ti 

32         94 

muiiia— equal  parts    . 

10.  Sulphate  of    soda   and' 

sulphate  of  magnesia  ^ 

112 

8       0 

0 

32         0 

— equal  parts 

11.  Nitiale  of  soda  aud  sul- 

phates of  soda,  mag-  ^ 

106 

7    11 

4a 

30         44 

nesia,  and  ammonia. 

12.  No  saline  application     . 

107 

7     12 

96 

30         9J 

The  land  on  which  the  above  experiments  were  tried  has 
a  northern  exposure  ;  soil  light  but  dry,  and  containing 
a  fair  proportion  of  vegetable  matter — in  other  words,  in 
good  heart ;  subsoil,  a  clayish  till,  overlying  greywacke 
slate.  It  was  after  carrying  a  crop  of  Oats  from  three- 
year-old  lea,  top-dressed  with  compost  of  farm-yard 
dung  and  earth.  In  the  month  of  January,  1843,  the 
land  got  from  30  to  35  loads  of  farm-yard  dung  per  acre, 
which  was  ploughed  in,  and  again  cross-ploughed  about 
the  middle  of  April;  then  drilled  about  the  1st  of  May, 
the  sets  put  in,  and,  without  further  trouble,  covered  up. 
They  brairded  well ;  and  after  hoeing,  the  manures  men- 
tioned in  the  Table  were  sown  along  the  tcp  of  the  drill 
with  the  hand.  The  length  of  drill  taken  was  121  feet, 
equal  to  the  1-lCOth  of  an  imperial  acre,  the  drills  being 
27  inches  wide.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia 
were  the  common  Glauber  and  Epsom  salts  of  the  shops  ; 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  of  Aberdeen  manufacture, 
aud  the  nitrate  of  soda  bought  from  a  druggist  in  Aber- 
deen. The  land  had  bone-dust  for  Turnips  the  time 
before  that  it  was  cleaned,  and  for  more  than  20  years 
before  that  it  was  manured  solely  with  fish  and  Town- 
dung.  The  application  of  the  manures  produced  no  per- 
ceptible efl'ect  on  the  Potato-tops,  neither  immediate  nor 
remote,  nor  was  the  difference  of  crop,  with  theexceptioa 
of  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  accidental  circumstances.  The  land  was  as  equal 
throughout  as  could  be  got. — 31.  C,  in  the  "  Scottish 
Farmer,^' 

Agricultural  Experiment  and  Improvement. — It  must 
be  a  long  course  of  experiments  that  alone  can  determine 
whether  this  or  that  corn  or  Grass  may  be  naturalised 
with  real  benefit  to  a  country,  or  the  adoption  of  a  nevr 
system  of  husbandry,  with  its  attendant  expense,  be  an 
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advantageous  compensaiiou  for  abandoning  the  old  one. 
Esiieriments  conimonly  succeed  to  admiration  in  a  well- 
cultivated  garden  or  nursery  ground  ;  but  Trhen  extended 
to  large  inclosures  the  luxuriance  of  the  produce  is  often 
greatly  checked  and  diminisbed,  and  its  utility  absorbed 
in  the  expense  of  labour.  I  have  also  observed  that  new 
iaventions  are  very  slow  ia  their  effects,  and  can  be  of  no 
real  benefit  till  they  become  habitually  established  cus- 
toms. It  is  a  work  of  time  to  convince  a  peasant  that 
the  alterations  you  propose  are  eligible  ;  to  persuade  him 
to  a  renunciation  of  rooted  prejudices,  and  to  desert  ihe 
course  of  husbanlry  instilled  into  him  by  his  forefathers, 
in  favour  of  novelty  and  inexperience. — '*  1  he  Rural 
Socrates,''  by  M.  Hirzel,  1764. 


N Hicts^io  CuTT^apo/ictents. 

Agricultural  Colleges — T  Yellowlees— There vril^,  shortly,  be 
one  in  fuU  action  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire;  and  there  is 
now  one  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts.  VTe  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  terms. 

ALLOT5IEST— ,4  S— AVhat  is  your  object  ?  If  it  be  simply  profit, 
then  if  you  are  near  a  supply  of  manure  you  can  hardly  do 
tetter  than  put  one-half  to  Wheat  and  the  other  to  Potatoes. 
If  you  wish  to  keep  cows  you  roust  adopt  a  suitable  rotation  of 
crops.    See  other  answers  on  this  subject  this  week. 

Eacon— .4  5u6— Can  any  one  give  our  correspondent  a  recipe  for 
curing  bacon  and  hindering  rancidity  f 

Bait  for  Rats— J  B  W—Vt'e  have  no  experience  :  see  pages  70. 
140,  245,  277,  335,  Sec,  of  last  year's  Volume. 

Best  Crop  for  a  Wet  Clav  Field  jl'ST  Chalked — T'— Your 
question  is  quite  too  general;  had  you  given  us  further  par- 
ticulars by  Avhich  to  judge  of  your  situation,  we  could  have  been 
more  definite  in  an  answer.  Do  you  mean  a  green  crop?  Per- 
haps the  best  crop  would  be  Tares,  sown  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
on  the  land,  manuring  the  land  with  a  good  dressing  of  half 
rotten  manure.  Wheat  generally  succeeds  well  on  clay  land 
after  Tares.  If  you  could  get  the  land  drained,  Mangold  Wurzel 
might  succeed  well,  planted  early  in  April,  dibbled  l2  inches 
apart,  on  ridges  26  inches  ajiart ;  or  Cabbages  would,  probably, 
answer  your  purpose,  transplanted  in  March  from  a  seed-bed,  if 
you  can  conveniently  obtain  young  plants. 

Bodes— /AfL-Certai'ily  the  most  co7n/j/e/e  work  of  reference  on 
agriculture  is  Stephen's  "  Book  of  the  Farm  ;"  but  it  is  expen- 
sive. Professor  Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture"  is 
an  excellent  book. 

Dhessing  for  MKADOWS  —  Georg'e— Ferruginous  soils,  which  are 
lowandhave  been  wet,  are  generally  bene^!ted  by  the  application 
of  lime.  Apply  in  the  form  of  a  compost  with  ditch-scrapings, 
S;c.,  about  100  bushels  of  lime  per  acre. 

Da.  Ykllowlet's  Forks— G  C— We  do  notknow  where  in  Lon- 
don they  are  to  be  obtained.  Is  the  figure  and  measurements, 
given  in  a  late  No.  of  this  Paper,  of  no  assistance  to  you  ? 

Garden  Farsi  of  5  Acres — B  0  S— The  following  wiUjbe  a 
suitable  rotation :— Plant  1  acre  to  Lucerne;  if  you  have  a 
seed  bed  of  it,  transplant  the  seedlings  into  rows  15  inches 
apart,  the  plants  being  10  or  12  inches  apart  from  one  another, 
i.  e.  if  your  land  is  in  good  heart.  This  leaves  you  4  acres,  2 
for  grain  crop,  and  2  for  roots  ;  on  1  acre  in  grain  sow  Clover 
seeds  for  ne.xt  year.  Your  2  acres  for  green  crops  may  be 
planted  thus  :  half  an  acre  to  Carrots,  half  an  acre  to  Parsnips, 
half  an  acre  to  Mangold  AVurzel,  and  half  an  acre  to  Swedes. 
If  you  want  manure  apply  guano,  3  cwt,  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of 
common  salt,  per  acre. 

Grasses- J  i?— Your  specimens   are— 1.    Helens  lanatus ;    2. 

Agrostis ;  3.  Anthoxanthura  odoratum  ;    4.  Festuca . 

From  the  very  imperfect  specimens  we  cannot  name  the  species 
of  the  2d  and  4th.  The  first  is  a  Grass  to  which  cattle  would 
prefer  almost  any  other  that  could  be  named.  Can  you  steam 
your  hay  before  giving  it  to  the  cows  f  they  will  be  sure  to  think 
it  much  improved  if  you  can  ;  and  add  a  little  salt  to  it.  It  is 
a  poor,  wirj'-looking  sample,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  been  left 
over-ripe  before  cutting. 

Gc/ANO — Tunbridge  Wells— Apply  3  cwt.  of  Bolivian  or  4  cwt.  of 
African,  mixed  with  2  or  3  cart  loads  of  earth,  per  acre,  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  safely  on  the  land. 

Lime — ^5u6— Ifyoursoil  is  deficient  in  lime,  you  will  do  well  to 
apply  40  or  50  bushels  as  you  propose,  but  if  it  be  deficient  in 
manure  you  must  apply  something  of  more  general  usefulness 
as  food  for  plants.  If  you  cannot  get  farm-yard  manure  near 
you,  apply  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano. 

Manures— Jmicws — You  might  with  benefit  mix  1  load  of  lime 
and  ij  cwt.  of  salt  with  every  3  loads  of  your  pond  mud,  and 
apply  20  loads  (cart  loads)  of  the  mixture  per  acre  on  your 
Grass  land.  All  manuring  of  Grassland  should  now  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  Salt  and  lime  will  decompose  one  another  ; 
muriate  of  lime,  a  deliquescent  salt,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
being  the  results.  Mix  them  together  and  turn  over  occasionally; 
they  must  remain  together  at  least  for  some  weeks.  Mix  ni^'ht 
soil  with  vegetable  earth,  or  with  coal-ashes,  provided  they  are 
earthy,  not  stony,  and  old.  Charcoal  dust  is  one  of  the  best 
things  for  drj-ing  up  the  liquid  of  it.    We  shall  be  glad  to  know 

the  results  of  your  experiments. B  0  S~As  you  are  only  to 

have  the  land  for  one  year,  you  must  not  go  to  any  expense. 
Are  you  inland  ?  If  so,  common  salt  may  be  beneficially 
applied:  mix  J  cwt.  with  1  cwt.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
and  ^  cwt.  of  some  ammoniacal  manure,  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, as  a  dressingfor  1  acre. T  S— It  is  not  likely  that  a 

mixture  of  sulphates  of  manganese  and  soda  will  be  of  much 
value  as  manure.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  such  a 
mixture  to  manure  may  improve  it,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Patent  Agents — Vulcan— You  must  apply  to  some  gentleman 
of  this  profession.  A  London  Directory  will  inform  you  of  their 
addresses,  &c. ;  as  to  selection,  we  cannot  undertake  it. 

Shed-feedikg  of  Sheep— TT  J  Nicholson— This  plan  is  far 
more  economical  of  food  than  that  of  folding  on  Turnips.  Mr. 
Morton  still  continues  to  feed  his  sheep  under  sheds. 

Teansplan-tin-g  Ll'cerne— J  J^  D— Hadyou  seed-beds  of  young 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  early  this  month,  you  would  have 
an  earlier  crop  than  by  drilling  in  the  ordinary  way. 
*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


POTATOES.— SouTffWABK  Watbeside,  Feb.  24. 

Thb  weathfr  Auringthe  past  week  tiasbeenanaBUally  severe  for  the  season, 
yet  the  supply  of  Potatoes  to  ihie  Market  U  keeping  pace  wiih  the  demand, 
aad  the  best  lamples  were  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  the  following  prices  were 
tujiy  lupported. 


York  Keda 

.    60«lo  80s 

Kent  and  Eaaex  Whites  -    60s  to  —a 

.    65        60 

—              —       Kidneya    — 

Fffeihire             -        - 

.     CO         IS 

WUbeach  Kidneys  -        -    65 

Early  Uevona 

■     €0         — 

—          Blues        -        -    66 

so 

Late  De\oaa 

•     -_         — 

—          Whitea     -        -    60 

66' 

-     60        — 

Gaernaey  Blues          -        -    65 

•     65         _ 

—        Whites       -        -    — 

.    —        — 

Prince  Reeenca           ■        -60 

66 

WHOLESALE  PRK 

'ES  OF  MANURES 

Alain,  per  ton   . 

.     ^10  10  0 

Muriate  of  Potash,  per  ton  £H 

Ammonia,  Carbon ,  per 

;wt.    2  18  0 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  cwt.      .     0 

_    Sulphate       .     ,, 

15#.to0  17  0 

Do.  Potaflh(SaItpt  ),  „24i6dtO  1 

—     Jluriaie        .       ,, 

24*.tol     6  0 

Phoiphaie  of  Lime  (Calcined 

—    Sal  Ammoniac  ,, 

2     2  0 

Bones)  per  cwt.  .        .        .0 

7  f> 

—    Phosphate,  per  lb 

.010 

Rape  Cake        .   per  ton        .    6 

0  0 

Bonet,  per  ton 

.650 

Salt(Common}           „     .40i.to2  10  0 

Bone  dust  per  qr.  . 

.     0  17  0 

Soda(Dry  Carbonaie)percwt,  1 

1  0 

Guano,  Ptravianp.  ton  llliol2    0  0 

—    (Cryatalliaed)         „     .    0 
Sulph.ofMag.  (pure)     „     .    0 

7  0 

.800 

B  0 

.600 

—    Potter's 

.    10     0  0 

—    Soda  per  ton         .        .    2 
Sulph.  Acicf(Bp.  B- 181)p.lb.    0 

7  6 

—         —        Liquid  p 
Gyprom.per  ton    , 

doz.     1     1  0 

0   1 

—        —     ("P-  K- 174)   „    .    0 
Saperphoi-  of  Lime,  per  cwt.    o 

Munateol' Lime  percff 

.'5».;t0  0     6  0^ 

7  0 

COVENT  GARDEN  March  1.—  The  supplies  have  been 
tolerably  well  kept  up  during  the  week,  and  the  prices,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  remain  the  same.  Pine-apples  are  pretty  nu- 
merous; and  Foreign  Grapes  are  also  abundant.  A  few  forced 
Strawberries  have  just  made  their  appearance — they  are  offered  at 
3s.  per.  oz.  The  supply  of  dessert  Pears  is  limited,  and  the  best 
bring  higti  prices.  Dessert  Apples  continue  equal  to  the  demand; 
but  good  sorts  for  culinary  purposes  are  scarce.  Cucumbers  are  be- 
coming more  plentiful,  and  they  are  also  improving  in  quality. 
Vegetables,  generallyspeaking,  have  not  altered  in  price  since  our 
last  report.  Good  samples  of  large  white  Broccoli  have  been 
brought  to  tlie  ]\rarket  during  the  week.  French  Beans  are  to 
be  met  with  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  The  supply  of 
Asparagus  continues  good,  and  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
price  of  the  best  bunches.  Seakale  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is 
tolerably  abundant.  A  small  quantity  of  new  spring  Potatoes  are 
offered  at  about  the  same  prices  as  mentioned  last  week.  Onions 
are  good,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  slightly  ad- 
vanced in  price.  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  pretty  plentiful,  as  are 
also  Mushrooms ;  the  latter  are  excellent  in  quality.  Cut  Flowers 
consist  of  Amaryllises,  Acacias,  Gardenias,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Ca- 
mel ias,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Chinese  Primroses,  Abutilon  striatum, 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  Jasminum  revolutura. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6»to  8*  Oranges,  per  100,  4a  to  16* 

Grapes,  Spaniah,  perib.,  1#  to  1*  3ii  —  bi   le',  pex  100,8«  to  IBs 


Portugal,  per  lb..    It  to  4. 
Apples,  De58  ,  per  bush-,  6j  to  13* 

—     Kitchen,  4a  to  6s  6d 
Pears,  Dese.,  per  hf.-sv.j  6«  to  13i 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2a  lo  4s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  IOOj  to  160* 
Chessuts,  per  peck,  3t  toBa 
Walnuts,  shelled,  6i 
Oranges,  per  di  zen,  9d  to  2«  ' 
—    Baking,  per  M.  gv.,  2s  to  2s  6d 

VEGETABLES. 


Lemons,  i>er|aii2eii,  la  to  £i 

—        per  100,  6j  tolGs 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb,,  Ba  Gd~to  3a 
Cub  Nuis,  per  100  lbs.,  150»  to  160f 
Nuts,  BaiceloDa,  24a 

—  Brazil,  16«  to  20* 

—  Spanish,  2ri 

—  Cob,  16i 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to  1 

—  led,  per  doz.,  £a  to  Sa 

—  planis,perdoz.bnch.,4i  to7» 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  2s  to  7* 

—  while,  per  doz.,  6a  tol-»! 
Bmssel!'  Sprouts,  hf-sv.,  s*  to  4»  . 
French  Beans,  per  lOu,  2»  6d  ti-  3*  Gd 
Sorrel, per  hf.-Bieve,3»  to  4a 
JemsaJ-Aniohok,  p.  hf-ev.,  Hlo2» 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  fiOa  to  9iJs 

—  cwt ,  3fl  to4j  6d 

—  bushel,  U6d  to  2a  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2i  to  2e  6d 

—  A  utumn,  per  lb„  3d  to  Cd 
Tomips,  per  doz.  bch.,  3j  lo  £* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  3f 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  6a  to  Sa 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  ie  to  Sa 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  2*  6d 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  2a  to  7'. 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  lt6d  to  5i 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  8«to  12a 


I  Spinach,  per  sieve,  4«  to  5a 

I  Scorzonera,  per  bunch,  la  to  2« 

i  Salsafy,  per  bunch,  la  to2s 

I  Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  la 

I  Leeks, per  doz.,  Ia  Sd  to  Sa  Gd 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 

i      —        large,  per  buehel,  Ba  to  4i  Gd 

I      —        Spanish,  per  doz.,  2a  lo  ia 

I  Shallots,  per  lb.,  3d  to  lOd 

'  Lettuce,  per  Bcore,  8d  to  la 

■  Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  lOdto  la  6d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  9d  to  24 
Endive,  per  score,  la  to  3a  6d 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle,  8d  to  la  6d 

I  Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
'  Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  4d 
I  Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6d  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  doz.  bunches,  4a  to  6a 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6J 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6d  to  8d 

I  Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
]  Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  4d 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Feb  24.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BestScots,  Herefordsj&c.  38l0to4s  0  ;  Best  Downs  &  Half-breda    4b  Oto4a  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3     6      3     8      Best  Long-wools      -         -     3  10       4     0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2  10      3    4      Ewee  and  second  quality    3    4      3    8 
Calves       -       -        -        -40      501  Pigs  -        -        -        .3444 

BeafltB,  3003;   Sheep,  26,340;  Calves.  64;  Pig8,331. 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts,  and  a  very  dull  trade ;  the  prices  have 
a  downward  tendency.  The  very  best  qualities  cannot  ba  quoted  at  more 
than  4s. ;  and  Short  Horns  with  difficulty  make  3s.  8d.  per  8  lbs.  Sheep  are 
a  full  average  supply,  although  we  are  not  overdone  with  the  beat  qualitiec, 
which  fully  maintain  their  price.  Notwithstanding,  trade  is  hea\  y,  especially 
amongst  middling  qualities  Veal  and  Pork  remain  a  very  steady  trade. 
Fridav,  Feb.  28. 

The  supply  of  Beasts  is  again  large,  and  the  demand  very  limited.  The 
very  best  Scots,  &c.,  hardly  make  4b.;  and  hhKt  Horns  very  little  over  3s.6d.; 
a  great  many  of  second-rate  quality  cannot  be  sold— what  tew  of  this  sort  are 
disposed  of,  make  from  2s.  8d.  to  3b.  2d.  Sheep  are  plentiful,  and  trade  is  not 
quite  so  good;  the  best  Doivns,  &c.,  make  very  little  over  4s.  2d.;  and  best 
Long-woo]B,2s.  ed.  to  3s.  lOd, ;  Second  quality  and  Ewes,  very  dull  sale  at 
fiom  3s.  Bd.  to  39.  6d.  The  best  Veal  is  elill  scarce,  and  makes  about  53. ;  but 
3  great  proportion  of  ihe  supply  is  of  middling  quality,  and  makes  from  4e.  lo 
4b.  4d.     Fork  trade  is  steady. 

Beasti,  903;  Sheep,  3030;  Calves,  128;  Pigs,  310. 

41,  WestSmilhfield. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

S.-niTHFiELD,  Feb.  27. 

Prime  old  Meadow  .  New  Hay        — s  to  — s  |  Clover      105b  to  112b 

Hay  lOOs  to  1076  I  Inferior  Hay  85        95    |  Straw        36  4  J 

John  CoopbBi  Salesman. 
A  good  supply,  with  heavy  tr^de. 
Cu.MHBKLAN'o  Market,  Feb,  27. 
SuperiorMead.  Hay  lOOstoIlOj  I  Superior  CloverllOs  to  II63  I 
Inferior  -  85         94      Inferior        „      98        105    I  Straw  26a  to  40s 

New  Hay  -  —         —    |  New  Clover         —  —    | 

JoSHDA  Baebr,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitecbapel,  Feb,  28. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOSs  to  108b  .  Old  Clover      IBOs        — b  , 

New  Hay  -        90        100      New  Clover     105        116     Straw      34a  to  40b 

'      ..     Inferior    —  —  ' 


HOPS,  Friday,  Feb.  28. 

Wk  have  certainly  more  doing  in  the  Hop  Market  this  week,  and  we  are 
eipccting  a  very  brisk   demand  for   consumption   during  ;neit   monih;  and 
being  BO  few  good  Hops  on  han  j,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices. 
PATrgynni*   Xr  SmTH.  Hop-Paptors 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Feb.  24. 
The  supply  of  Wbeat  from  Essex  and  Suflfolk  was  small  this 
morning  J  that  from  Kent,  goodj  fine  samples  were  taken  readily 
at  last  week's  prices,  and  the  value  of  other  descriptions  and 
Foreign  remains  the  same. — Fine  Barley  fully  supports  our  late 
quotations;  other  qualities  are  a  dull  sale.— Beans,  also  Grey  and 
Maple  Peas,  are  unaltered;  White  must  be  written  is.  lower.— 
Oats  sell  slowly  at  a  decline  of  fully  Grf.  per  qr.  from  this  day  se'n- 
night. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  5.  8.  S.     8. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        ,     White  40  49 

Norfolk,  LincoloBhire,  and  Yorkflblre  .  —  _ 

Bailey,  Malting  and  distilling  sts  toSSa  Chevalier  33  35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    ,        .     Folande  20  S3 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Peed    20  22 

Irish      ....  ,        Feed    20  22 

Mak,  pale,  ship  ■ 54  60 

Hertford  and  EBsex 58  65 

Rye 29  3S 

BeanB,  Mazagan.  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick     29  86 

Pibjeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —  — 

Peae,  White         .        .        .        .    33  to  36       Maple  31  33 

Friday,  Feb.  28 
Trade  in  all  descriptions  of  Corn  since  Monday  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly languid ;  this  morning  there  were  a  few  samples  of 
Essex  "Wheat  fresh  up  by  land  carriage,  which  realised  late  prices . 
Foreign  remains  the  same. — Barley  meets  a  slow  sale  at  our  quo- 
tations.— Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered. — The  Oat  trade  is  heavy, 
and  to  effect  sales  a  slight  reduction  is  requisite. 

IMPERIAL  AVE RACES. 


Red    . 

42 

47 

White 

Grind. 

fl4 

Feed 

■if) 

B2 

Potato 

9] 

21 

Potato 

21 

23 

Harrow 

30 

afi 

Longpo( 

Grey 

30 

32 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans 

Jan.       18    per  Quarter.     45a  7d 

344  7d 

21 «  8d 

3ia  4d 

35*  7d 

85i  8d 

—         25      .        .        . 

45    7 

34     2 

21     3 

32  11 

35     4 

36     1 

Feb.         1      .        .       . 

45    5 

33  10 

21     6 

81     3 

36     8 

36     4 

—          8     .       .        . 

46     5 

83     0 

21     6 

30     1 

35     1 

86     7 

—         15     .        .       . 

45     4 

32     3 

21     7 

29    6 

36     0 

35     0 

—          22       .         .         . 

46    2 

82     4 

21     7 

i    30     2 

35     0 

35     3 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

45     B 

33     4 

21     6 

30  11 

35     3 

35.^6 

Duties  on  Foreitm  Grain 

20    ft 

6     0 

6     0 

10     6 

7     « 

7     6 

44b  to  48b 
44  GO 
40        65 


Canary       -        .       per  qr 
Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  English 

—  —    Foreign        -    bu  ou 

—  White,  English     -     60  80_ 

—  —  Foreign  -  50  80 
Coriander  •  •  -  .  is  18 
Hempseed  .  per  last  86  36 
LInaeed         -          •        p(>r  or     —  — 

—  Baltic        -         .■      -     _  _ 

—  Cak-s,Eng.perlOOO    IZMO  13' 


SEEDS,  Feb.  28. 


LinseedCskeB, Foreign, p. ton   8Ito  9/10 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      10s      14 

—  Superfine     >,        -     12        16 

—  Brown         „        -     12        16 
Rapeseed,  £Dg]iBfa,per]asl    231       £6f 
Rape  Cakes  •     per  ton     —        — 
Sainfoin       ....    —       — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. busb.    7        8 

—    Foreign  -         .         -      6  7 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  ^notation). 
KjNorFOim  A^D  Lat. 


5aUs  ig  Auction 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed to  submit  to  Public  Competition,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, High-street,  Deptford  (near  the  Railway-station),  on 
SATUftDAV,  March  8.  1845,  at  1  for  2  o'clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  about  70  LIGHTS  of  CAU- 
LIFLOWER and  LETTUCE  PLANTS,  in  excellent  conriition. 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on 
the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auc- 
TiovHERS,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 
lY/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
^^J-  structed  by  the  Executors  of  the  Mortgagee  to  submit  to 
Public  Competition  on  the  premises,  the  KEY  FIELD  NUR- 
SERY, ST.  ALBAN'S,  Herts,  on  Wednesday,  I2th  March, 
1845,  at  Eleven  o'clock  (without  the  least  reserve,  tite  premises 
to  be  griven  up  to  the  purchaser  at  Lady-day),  the  remaining 
varied  Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Evergreens,  American  Plants,  2-year  old  Seedling  Oak  and 
Beech,  Crab  and  Plum  Stocks;  also  the  Shop  Fixtures  and 
Fittings,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hand-glasses,  and  a  few 
lots  of  Household  Furniture.  May  be  viewed  piir  to  sale. 
Catalogues  m^^y  be  had  on  the  premises  ;  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Dorant, 
Auctioneer,  &c.,  St.  Alban's;  of  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  9,  Marl- 
borough-road,  Kent-road;  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  in  Lon- 
don;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Friday,  "th  March,  and  Tuesday,  the  Utb,  1845,  at 
12  o'clock,  about  400  DOUBLE  CAMELLIAS,  from  3  to  4  feet, 
the  whole  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom-buds.  Also  a  choice 
assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses  ;  the  newest  varieties 
of  Dahlias  (in  dry  roots)  ;  American  Plants,  consisting  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Andromedas, 
Ledums,  Magnolias,  &c. — May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Lejtonftone. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  MAGNIFI- 
CENT "WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,"  which  obtained 
the  Medallic  Prize  at  the  last  Horticultural  F6te,  Chiswick, 
will  dispose  of  them  by  subscription.  One  hundred  subscribers 
at  2  guineas  each.  The  two  cases  are  designed  most  character- 
istically, and  executed  in  the  best  manner  of  gold  coloured 
metal ;  polished  wood  bases  lined  with  metal,  and  move  on 
castors;  are  glazed  with  the  finest  sheet  glass,  and  both  have 
a  door  at  each  end.  The  above  cut  indicates  their  outlines, 
but  can  convey  no  idea  of  their  splendour,  which  elicited  from 
Dr.  L1NDI.EV  an  acknowledgment  "  that  he  did  not  think  ob- 
jects half  so  beautiful  would  be  produced."  Tickets  and 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  following  Seedsmen  : 
viz.  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Cornhill ;  W.  and  J.Noble, 
Fleet  Street ;  G.  and  W.  Rollisson,  Tooting ;  Fisher  and  Holmes, 
Sheffield;  W.  Potts,  Column  Nursery,  Salop;  or  at  Birming- 
ham; and  of  Mr.  M.  Nottingham,  6,  St.  Benet  Place,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
At  the  latter  address  the  cases  may  be  seen. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cases  are  as  follows:  the  larger,  7 
feet  high,  4  feet  3  inches  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
The  smaller,  4  feet  high,  3  feet  long,  and  i  foot  11  inches  in 
width . 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  Ballot, 
which  will  be  in  London;  meanwhile  the  Cases  may  be  seen 
at  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  on  application. 


pUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 

Vy —For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  two- 
light  Boxes  a-nd  Lights  complete,  from  H.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot. — Sashes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  is.  Sd.  per  foot,— At 
James  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kent-road.  *»*  References  given. 


QMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

^  or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  a.i  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  atone  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat.  Bsu-ley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

\l.  16s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottaju  and 
Hallen,  2,  Winsley-strcet,  Oxford- street,  London;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-nffice  order  for  the  amount. 

RicnAKD  Smith,  Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


SCREENS  for  PROTECTING  TREES  in  Blossom 
and  Fruit  from  injuries  by  Wasps  and  Flies,  and  for  Shading 
Hothouses  and  Conservatories,  Pines  and  Melons,  Tulip- 
beds,  &c.  SiC. 

N.  HuLME,  Paradise  Green,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
manufactures  the  following  articles  : — Canvas  Netting,  of  three 
different  textures,  at  5d.  -,  of  a  stronger  quality,  at  7d.  ;  and  of 
Yarn  doubled,  at  8d.  per  square  yard.  Woollen  Netting,  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  at  5d.,  yd.,  and  lOd.  per  square  yard.  The  above 
articles  are  made  from  one  to  four  yards  in  width,  as  may  suit 
the  purchasers.— N.  H.  has  for  many  years  had  the  honour  to 
supply  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  theabove  articles,  and  has  had  the  l,appiness  to 
give  general  satisfaction. 

N.B.— Patterns,  with  the  prices  annexed,  sent  (if  desired)  to 
any  persons  wishing  to  become  purchasers.  In  case  of  orders 
to  the  amount  of  Five  Pounds  or  upwards,  carriage,  by  canal  or 
railway,  will  be  paid  to  London,  or  anyplace  not  more  distant. 
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UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF  HER 


MAJESTY. 


T     G.  WAITE,  under   the  impresBion  that   it  is  ad- 

^  •  vantageous  to  every  one  to  purchase  where  low  price  and 
quality  are  combined,  thinks  it  only  necessary  to  publish  the 
prices  oTa  few  of  the  leaiJing  articles  in  SEEDS,  to  convince  t'  e 
public  that  at  liis  establishment  they  will  meet  with  these  advan- 
tarjes.     Although  the  prices  are  so  low,  every  article  supplied  by 


J.  G.  W.  may  be  relied  on  as  gev^ 
Peas— Waite'a  Queen   of 

Dwarfs,  perquart  .7s. Gd. 
A  splendid  new  va- 
liety,  growingoiily  1  ft. 
high,  producing  a  larger 
pod  than  any  of  the 
same  liabit;  the  seed  is 
quite  distinct  from  all 
others,  and  larger  than 
any  Dwarf  Pea  in  cul- 
tivation; it  has  been 
grown  at  the  Boyal 
Gardens  ut  Frogmore, 
and  approved  of  as  a 
new  variety,  and  also  at 
Her  Majesty's  table,  for 
its  superior  flavour. 

per  bush. 
Peas,  Prince  Albert  ,  24  0 
,,  Early  Frame  .  .90 
„  Dwarf  Blue  Victory  10  6 
J,  Blue  Scymetars  .  8  6 
„  Bishop's  Dwarf  .  10  0 
,,    Knight's     Dwarf 

Marrows       .         .116 
„    Victoria  Marrow    ,    9    0 
per  quart 
„    NewEgyptian  Mum- 
my, extra  large    .     2     6 
„    New  Mammoth      .     1     6 
per  bush. 
Beans,     Early    Long-pod     5     6 
,,     Large  Windsor        .     6    6 
Radish,    AVood's    Early 
Frame 
„     Fine  Scarlet     . 
,,     White  Turnip 
„    Red  do.,  fine  . 


30 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

per 

b. 

1 

!) 

1 

fi 

1 

P 

1 

!l 

Onion,     White     Spanish 

,,    Deptford 

„    Brown  Globe 

„    Lisbon 

,,       Tripoli         .        .46 

Leek,  Broad  Flag  .        .19 

Carrot,EarlyScarlet  Frame  1    6 

,,        ,,    Horn     .        .13 

„     Altringham  .        ,16 

„     Surrey     .        ,,        1     6 

,,  WhiteBelgiQmp.cwt.56    0 

Parsley,    Myatt'3     new 

Garnishing    .    per  lb.    1     6 
Parsnip,  Hollow  Crowned 

per  cwt.  50     0 
Turnip,   Yellow   Scans- 
brook  .        .        per  lb.    1     0 
,,       Snowball    ,,       0    g 
Spinach,  Round  pr.  bsh.    8    0 
,,        Prickly        „        6    0 
Mustard,  White  ,,      16    0 

Lettuce,  Improved  White  p.  lb. 
Cos  .  .  .  .50 
„  Ady's  Lare  Cos  „  70 
„  Bath  Cos  (black  seed)4  0 
,,  Egyptian  ditto  .  4  0 
,,  Paris  ditto  .  .50 
,.  Brighton  ditto  ,  5  0 
,,  Large  Drumhead  5  0 
„  Brown  Dutch  .    2     0 

„  Hammersmi'.h  Hardy 

Green    .        .         .20 

,,  Imperial  Brown  Cos  6    0 

Endive,  Green  Curled       3 

„  Batavian  ,  ,36 
Cabbage  Early  Nonpareil  1  9 
„  Large  York  .  1  9 
„  Early  York  .  l 
„  Superfine  Early  Dwf.  2  0 
„  Battersea  .  .19 
„  Atkins's  Matchless  2  6 
,  „  Imperial  .  .16 
„  Sugarloaf  .  l  9 
,,  Imported  Red  Dutch  2  0 
„Shilling's  NewQaeenlo  0 
,,  East  Ham .  .19 
,,  Scotch,  large  .  1  3 
„  Ditto  improved  2  6 
Brocoli,  Early  White  .  4  0 
,,  Late  White  .  3  6 
„  Early  Purple  .  3  0 
„  do.  do.  sprouting  2  0 
'  „  Dwarf  Siberian  3  0 
„        Early       White 

Malta  .  .40 
„  White  Cape  .  6  0 
,,  Purple  Cape  .  4  0 
tt  Grange's  Early  6  0 
J,  Portsmouth  .  3  0 
M  Large  South- 
ampton .  .40 
„  Chappei'sCream  7  0 
„  Walcheren  .12  0 
„        Waite's      Early 

London  White  10    0 
Cauliflower,  Early  .        .56 
,,         Late     .        .56 
tt         Walcheren  .    s    0 
Celery,  Seymour's    Im- 
proved White    3    0 
„       Red  and  White 

Giant  .  .19 
Cucumber,  Long  prickly  7  0 
„  Short  ,  ,  .40 
„  Fine  Ridge  .  .  12  0 
„  Walker's  Prize- 
fighter, .  12  seeds  1  0 
If  Man  of  Kent  ,,  .  l  0 
„    Victory  of  Suffolk, 

12  seeds    .        .        .10 
„    Cuthill's        Black 

Spine       .       per  oz.  12    0 
„    Latter's  Victory  of 
-  England,  12  seeds    .    1    0 
,,    Waite's  Racehorse 

12  seeds    .        .        .26 
„    all  other  kinds,  12 
seeds        .       .        .10 


s.  d. 

Pumpkin,  saved  from 
one  weighing  139  lbs., 
a  seeds  .        .        .10 

Savoy,  Drumhead  per  lb.     1     6 
,,    Green  curled    ,,     ■     1     3 
Mangold  Wnrzel,  Long 

yellow      .    per  cwt.  64    0 
„  „        Yellow 

Globe       .    per  cwt.  64    0 
,,   Long  red  per  cwt.  50     0 
Sal.?«fy  and  Scorzonera, 

per  lb.  .        .        .40 

Seakale  .  .  per  qt.  1  0 
Asparagus  .  per  lb.  1  0 
Melons,  Windsor  Prize, 

per  packet    1     0 
„    True     Beech  wood, 

per  packet    1     0 

,,    Cabul     .  ,,     .    1     n 

„     Common  sorts  ,,    .    0    6 

per  bash. 

Mushroom  spawn  ,    3    0 

Grass,  Crested  Dogstail  .  18    0 

,,      J-heep's  Fescue     ,  14    0 

.,       Hard  do.        .         ,80 

,,      Italian  Rye  .        .80 

,,      Mixed  Lawn,  fine  12    0 

„      Do.  Pasture  .    9    0 

,,      Poa  trivialis  p.  cwt.  70    0 

,,       ,,  pratensis    j,    •  70    0 

Lucerne    .         .  „     .  80     0 

Nasturtium,  tall,  per  qt.     1    0 

,,        new  dark    „        16 

per  lb. 


[J.  G.  Waitk's  List  ok  Prices  contivurd.] 


Balsam,  G  var.,  Camellia  s. 

flowered       .        .        .2 

,,      20  var.,  mottled,  3 

Larks],ur,  12  var.    .         .  2 

Hollyhocks,   double,    30 

var 4 

Scabious,  12  var,    .        ,  2 
Slocks,  35  var.        .        .  6 
,.       24  var.        .        .  3 
Wallflower,  "fine   dou- 
ble," 4  var.           .        .  3 


Mignonette      .        .        .16 

Adonis  Flos      .         .         .30 

Aster,  fine  German,  mixed  5    0 

,,      China  fine,  mixed     4    0 

Candytuft,  Normandy         2     6 

„  White  Rocket  2    6 

,,  Scarlet  .        .26 

,,  Sweet-scented  2    6 

Clarkia  pulchella    .        ,40 

Convolvulus  major         ,    2    6 

,,  minor         ,    2 

Gi  ia  tricolor  .        .        ,3 

Coreopsis  tinctoria  .    4 

Erysimum  Perofskianum    4 

Gypsophylla  elegans       ,    3 

Lupinus  Cruikshankii    .    2 

,,       mutabilis  .        .    2 

Marygold,  splendid  mixed 

French  .        .        .6 

„        African    .        ,    4 

Neraophlla  insignls         .    5 

CEnothera  rosea  alba      .    4 

Stocks,  fine  Scarlet  10-wk.  4 

,,      Purple  do.  .        .    6 

,,      White  do.    .        .8 

,,      Scarlet  Brompton  8 


d.  Myatt's  British  Queen 
0  Strawberry  plants,  p.  100  2  6 
0  Asparagus,  Giant, 
0  2  year  old  .  ,,3  0 
Sea  Kale,  3  ycaroM  ,,  70 
0  Myatt's  Victoria  Rhu- 
0  barb  .  .  perdoz  10  0 
0     Dalley's    Early    Scarlet 

Rhubarb  .  perdoz    6    0 

Ash-leaved  Kidney  Pota- 
toes       .        .per  bshl.    5    0 
Early  frame  do.         ,,         60 
Early  prolific  (targe)  ,,        5    0 
All  other  kinds  of  Horticultural,  Floricultural,  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds  (too  numerous  to  insert;  at  equally  low  prices. 

Not  bound  to  these  prices  longer  than  One  Month  ;   cash  or 
reference  in  London. 

ORDERS  CAREFULLY  PACKED  FOR    EXPORTATION. 
1   and  4,  Eyre-street  Hill.  Hatton  Garden,  London — Mar.  1 


/CUCUMBER  SEEDS  of  tbe  following  choice  va- 
y~-^  rieties  to  be  had  of  W.  J.  NUTTING,  Seedsman,  46, 
Chbai'SIde,  London:—  s.    d. 

Mill's  Jewess,  per  packet  of  4  seeds         .         .        .26 

Stewart's  Ringleader 26 

Emitter's  Victory  of  England 10 

Elliott's  Improved  Black-spined    .         .         .        .10 

Manchester  Prize  10 

Supeifiue  Patrick 10. 

Staffordshire  Hero 1     0 

Barne's  Man  of  Kent 10 

Sion  House 10 

Cuthill's  Nev7  Black  spiocd 10 

Also.  Melon  seed  direct  from  Cabul     .        .        .        ,26 

Beechwood  do.,  in  packets 10 

Queen  Ann's  early  do 10 

Pine  apple  do. 10 

Windsor  Prize,  and  others 10 

With  all  the  new  good  varieties  of  PEAS  (Green's  Superb, 
surpassing  all  other  late  kinds,  at  2s.  ^d.  per  quart),  BEANS, 
RADISHES,  TURNIPS,  CARROTS,  BROCOLl'S,  including 
the  TRUE  Walcheren,  Hammond's  Cape,  Chappell's  late 
White,  Chappell's  late  Cream,  and  new  American  late  white. 
New  Imperial  Cos  LETTUCE,  Snow's  compact  green  Cos, 
Seymour's  superb  Celery,  Whyte's  dark  Beet,  &c.  &c.  Also 
new  and  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS  j  amongst  which  are  col- 
lections of  imported  German  Stocks,  in  30  varieties ;  do.  Asters, 
in  24  and  10  varieties;  dwarf  do.,  in  18,  and  pyramidal  in 
8  varieties. 


,,      Purple  do.  ,        .  10 
White  do.    .        .  10 
Wallflower,  Blood,  fiae  .     4 
Sweet  William        .        .     3 
Prince's  Feather     .        .    2 
Lupi  nes  of  sorts    per  qt.    \ 
Sweet  Peas,  mixed     ,,        2 
Stock,  red  and  white  Vir- 
ginian        .        per  lb.    2    0 
per  oz. 
Phlox  Drummondii,  splen- 
did mixed     .        .        .  16    0 
Stock,    double  interme- 
diate scarlet         ,        .40 
Ipomcsa  coccinea    .        .26 
Zinnia  elegans,  21  Tarie- 

ties,  mixed  .        .26 

Lobelia  gracilis  .  .30 
Tropteolum  canariensis  .  2  0 
Cockscomb,  fine  prize  ,  7  0 
Eccremocarpus  scaber  .  5  0 
Clintonia  pulchella  .  15     0 

Pansey,  fine  mixed,  from 

named  flowers  (May's)  7  6 
Pansey,  common  mixed  1  6 
Primula  sinensis  .  .  20  0 
Papaver  Marseilla  .  .10 
Marvel  of  Peru,  in  sorts  l  0 
Gaillardia  picta  .  ,  7  Q 
Pink,  from  good  flowers  2  0 
Carnation  ,,  .20 

Sweet  William,  May's  new 

crimson,  superb  .    2 

Balsam,  double  camellia, 
flowered       .        .        .4 
,,     fine  mottled  double, 
in  sorts         .        ,        . 
Balsam,  fine  double  nisd 
Polyanthus,  fine 
Pink,  double  Indian 
Maurandia  BarclayEuaa  . 
Caccalia  coccinea  . 
Jacobsea,  double  purple  . 
,,        violet 
,,        crimson    . 
,,        white 
Kaulfussia  amelloides    . 
Viscaria  oculata 
Alstrcemeria  pulchella    . 
Nemophila    discoidalis 

(black)      ,        .        ,  20    0 
per  packet. 
Calceolaria,  from  all  the 

new  spotted  varieties  .    2    6 
Petunia,   from  the  best 
,  varieties       .        .        .10 
Fuchsia,  ditto  .        .10 

Verbena,    from    all   the 

choice  varieties  .  .10 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  new 

per  seed    0    3 

per  packet. 

Thunbergia,  of  sorts       .    0    6 

German  Serds. 
Asters,    fine  double,  36 
varieties       .        .        .50 
„  24  var,      ,    3    G 


NEW  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CLARKE  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  tbe 
Public  to  their  extensive  and  well-selected  assortment  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds  (supplied  from  the  most  approved  and 
experienced  growers),  amongst  which  will  be  found  the  Im- 
proved Thick  Windsor  Bean;  Walcheren, Willcove,  and  Chappel's 
Cream  Broccoli;  Imported  Brussels'  SpFouts;  Man  of  Kent  and 
Sion  House  Cucumbers;  Atkins's  Matchless  Cabbage;  New 
Spanish  Dwarf  Cos  Lettuce;  Flack's  Dwarf  Blue  Victory,  Early 
Prince  Albert,  Knight's  Marrow,  and  Waite's  Queen  of  the 
Dwarfs  Pea  :  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  as  cheap 
as  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 

65  Papers  of  Choice  Hardy  Annual  Flower  Seeds  for  lOs. 
Choice  Ranunculuses,  mixed  colours  .  8s,  per  100. 
Double  Anemones  ,,         >»      •        .  l6s.  per  lb. 

Double  Tuberoses 4s.  per  doz. 

Commelina  coelestis  (azure  blue)        .        .    4s.  per  doz. 

Fine  selected  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Catalogues  forwarded,  post-free,    on   application. 

London  :  86,  High-street  (opposite  the  Town-hall),  Borough. 


AN  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  SOLD  BY 
\J^     R.    WHALE,    Elcot,    near    HungerforJ    and 

»  ▼   •   Newbury,  Berks.    W.  R.  W.  begs  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  thank   his  friends  and  the   public  generally  for  their 
increased  patronage  during  the  last  season,  and  to  inform  them 
that  he  can  supply  most  varieties  in  cultivation,  at  moderate 
prices  and  true  to  name.  3,    ^^ 
Whale's  Duchess  of   St.  Alban's,   a   seedling  of  1843,  a 
delicate  primrose  margined  vvith  dark  mulberry  if  not 
too  much  bleached,  beautifully  cupped  petals,  well  set, 
fine  centre,  shape  and  size  of  Ansel's  Unique,  took  a 
prize  at  Salt  Hill,  &c  .  &c.,  height,  3  ft.        .        .        .10    6 
(Un'ess  six  or  more  plants  are  ordered.) 
Whale'd   Admiration,   shaded    orange    margined    with 
scarlet,  a  beautiful  show  flower,  perfectly  constant, 
never  showing  an  eye  the  whole  season,  height,  4  ft.     :o    6 
(This  variety  will  be  scarce,  as  the  roots  are  nearly 
all  perished  ) 
Albion,  Sparey,  bronzy  salmon,  finely  cupped,  an  excel- 
lent show  flower,  height,  4  ft 10    6 

Beeswing,  Drummond,  first-rate  show  flower,  one  of 

the  best  of  the  season,  crimson  red,  height,  4  ft.  .     10     6 

Alice  Hawthorn,  Drummond,  white    tipped   with  rose 

purple,  has  obtained  numernus  prizes,  height,  4  ft.     .     10    6 
Essex  Bride,  Turvill,  liglit  lilac,  a  superb  show  flower," 

height,  4  ft 10    6 

Lord  Denman,  NeviU's,  dark  claret,  oneof  the  best  show 

varieties  of  the  season,  height,  4  ft 106 

Attractor,  Teebay,  marone  shaded  crimson,  good  show 

flower,  height,  4  ft. 106 

Fancy,  Teebay,  bright  red,  height,  3  ft.    .        .        .       '.     10     6 
Fulwood  Hero,  Teebay,    purple  shaded  up  the  centre  of 
the   petal  with  violet  purple,   has   taken  numerous 

prizes,  height,  4  ft. 10     6 

W.  R.  W.  will  take  orders  for  Mr.   Girling's  Seedlings,  the 

Union,  &c.  &c. 

W.  R.  WHALE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  varieties  at  24s.  per  dozen,  if  a  dozen  plants 

are  taken  of  diff-rent  varieties. 

Aurantia,  Sparey,  orange  1  Standard       of         Perfection, 

Lady  Antrobus,  Sparey,  white,  i      Keynes,  splendid  dark 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

'T^HS  following  Articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for 
-*-  Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconiesand  Veran. 

dahs 
OrangeTubs,  Flower  Boxes,  &c 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 

HITNEY'S  PATENT  CLOTH  for  COVERING 

GREENHOUSES,  CUCUMBER  or  MELON  PITS,  &c. 
This  Cloth  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Whitney's  Composition  upon,  and  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other  material:  when  coated  it  is  beautifully  white  and 
transparent.  The  perfect  success  of  Whitney's  Com  position  for 
all  Horticultural  purposes  cannot  be  more  fully  established  than 
bystating,  that,on  the  1st  of  April  last,  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 
was  set  in  a  border,  the  stem  introduced  into  a  house  covered 
with  Calico,  and  coated  with  Composition.  On  the  1st  of  Sept. 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  was  cut  weighing  16^  ounces,  the  fruit  was 
finely  coloured,  and  the  flavour  pronounced  to  be  excellent.  A 
sample  was  sent  up  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  his  inspection.  The  tree  grew  very  luxuriantly,  the  foliage 
very  fine,  and  the  wood  ripened  exceedingly  well.  As  a  winter 
protection  it  is  infinitely  warmer  than  glass. 

The  PATENT  CLOTH  and  COMPOSITION  can  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Butler  &  Muckley,  Covent  Garden  Market;  Hurst 
&  M'MulIen,  Leadenhall  Street;  Warner  &  Warner,  Cornhill ; 
Barclay  &  Sons,  Farriogdon  Street ;  and  Hannay  &  Co.,  Oxford 
street. — Wholesale  and  Shipping  Agent,  Mr.  Baile)',  Wolver- 
hampton. 


edged  with  pink 
Alexander,     Brown,     mottled 

rose 
Bathonia,      Drummond,     fine 

dark 
Bermnndsey      Bee,      Girlipg, 

purple,  superb 
Nonpareil,  Girling,  scarlet, fine 
Consolation,  Windall,  fine  dark 
Delight,  Brown,  li^ht  peach 
Emma  Noke,  blush 
Essex       Champion,     Turvill, 

orange 
King  of  Sarum,  Dodd,  shaded 

orange 
Opher,  Edward,  yellow,  shaded 
Orange,  Superb,  Dodtl,  orange 
Lady  St.  Maur,    Brown,    light 

tipped  purple 
Queen  of  Roses,  Widnall,  light 

rose,  very  unique 
Park  Mount  Rival,  yellow 
Rembrandt,  Brown,  purple 
Raphael,       Brown,        shaded 

purple 
Sir    I.     Stewart    Richardsop, 

Union,  shaded  rose 
Trafalgar,    King,   light    rose, 

fine 
Vanquisher,  Dyson,  rose  crim- 
son, fine 
Vanquisher,  Wood,  dark 
Crimson    Perfection,     Whale, 

good  show  flower 
Preceptor,      Whale,     crimson 

scarlet 
Charlemagne,  Mobring,  large 


I  Espartero,  Keynes,  crimson 
;  Beauty  of  Bucks,  light  edged 
with  rose 

Spitfire,  light  rose,  B 

Desirable,  Brown,  buff 

Nutwith,  Brown,  crimson 

Paladine,  Union,  fine  crimson 

Doctor  Primrose,  Union, 
primrose 

Young  England,  Union,  crim- 
son 

Alice  Maud,  light  laced  lilac, 
good 

Beauty  of  Birmingham,  Har- 
rison, light  laced  with  pink 

Pet  Rival,  B,  maroon 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  Union,  sul- 
phur 

Beauty  of  Camden,  Ansell, 
light 

Lord  Howden,  Harrison, 
bronzy  crimson,  a  supeiior 
show  flower 

Clara,  Ansell,  light 

Lady  Gray,  Harrison,  lilac 

Rival,  rose.  Wood's 

Queen  of  Cheltenham,  H, 
white 

Madeline,  Daniels,  lilac 

Prince  of  Waterloo,  Drum- 
mond, dark 

Hampstead  Rival,  Cowiog, 
dark 

Hero  of  Maida,  Syred, 
orange 

Talma,  Girling,  rose 

Sir  H.  Pottinger,  dark 


red 

All  the  good  old  varieties  at  12s.  per  dozen. 
French,  oe  Fancv  Varieties. 
Whale's  Madam  Villebois  seedlings  of  43,  never  before  sent 
out,  light  edged  with  pink,  a  very  pretty  striking  variety,  7s.  6d. 
Madam  Hansard,  carmine,  tipped' with  white,  7s.  6rf. 
Miss  Dundas,  carmine,  striped  with  white,  fijie  bold  petal, 
7s.  Qd. 
Bicolor,  crimson,  tipped  with  white,  height  3  ft.  each,  7s.  6rf. 
The  following  fancy  varieties  12s.  per  dozen. 
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H 
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S 
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I 
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1 

0 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0 

5 
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FOR  FRAMES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
rOHN  HAYES  respectfully  offers  his  Composition 
^  for  rendering  Brown  Holland,  Calico,  and  Irish  Linen  trans- 
parent and  waterproof.  His  own  greenhouse  is  covered  with 
cloth  prepared  with  this  Composition,  and  answers  admirably; 
the  cloth  requiring  only  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  once  a  year  to  render 
it  as  lasting  as  the  wood  frames;  and  the  plants,  which  require 
only  half  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  are  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  than  under  glass.  Specimens  of  the  prepared  cloth  may 
be  seen  at  Messrs.  Batt  and  Rutley's,  412,  Strand,  of  whom, 
or  at  his  Nursery,  Farnham,  the  Composition  maybe  had,  at 
3s.  Qd.  per  quart  (bottle  included),  which  is  sufficient  for  100 
feet  of  cloth.  Among  other  testimonials  the  Proprietor  is  per- 
mitted to  publish  the  following,  from  Messrs.  Youell,  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  to  refer  to  them  for  its  efficacy  : — "  We  give  decided 
preference  to  your  Composition,  with  which  we  are  much 
pleased,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  names  as  a  recom- 
mendation." It  is  also  applicable  to  windows,  coverings  for 
sheds,  tilts  for  carts  and  waggons,  &c.  _^^_^^ 


VASES  AND  FIGURES. 

AUSTIN  &  SEELEY  beg  to  inform  Nurserymen 
and  others,  that  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  lease 
of  part  of  their  premises,  they  are  about  to  make  considerable 
alterations,  and  intend  to  sell  articles  selected  from  their  present 
Stock  at  one-third  less  than  the  usual  prices,  during  tbe  month 
of  March  .—New  Road,  March  1.  


Garland,  G 

Admirable  Bauduin 

Madam  Bavais 

Bicolor 

Beauty  Supreme 

Beauty  of  England 

Butterfly 

Lady  Rae  Reid 

Don  Ferdinand 

Madame  de  Schwanfield 

Colonel  de  Schwanfield 


Madam  Meillez,  Dodd 

Ditto,  Girling 

Oakley's  Surprise 
Nihil  le 

Village  Maid,  G 
Jack  of  Newbury,  G 
La  Vogue,  G 
Oudine,  G 
Assuerus,  G 
Quadricolor,  G 
Noir  et  Blanc 
Madame  Le  Carpenter,  G 

W.  R.  W.  is  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  long  Catalogues  of 
useless  varieties,  though  his  Collection  is  inferior  to  none  ! 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APi'A- 
BATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  api;lied 
as  to  produce  tbe  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet  street, 

IWGaAiM,     BHOTHEKS,     JtJlKMliN'Ghl  AiM.  — 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAFH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  LTNGnA.ii, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  v/ith  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  olhtr 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  Loudon:— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  Flat.  —A.  B. 
SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  9,  Cornhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank,  price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  these  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  in  four  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound,    A  twelvemonth's  warranty  given  with  each. 


ANOTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF 
ASTHMA  by  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Patrick  Casey,  re- 
siding at  Compton- place,  Brunswick-square,  had  suffered  fr^m  a 
chronic  asthma  for  more  than  three  years.  This  poor  man  ■was  so 
great  a  sufferer  that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  for  fear  of  tbe 
phlegm,  choking  him;  indeed,  he  could  not  even  lay  his  bead 
upon  a  table  for  half  an  hour  lest  he  should  be  suffocated.  Never- 
theless, this  person  is  now  labouringfromraorningtonight,  sleeps 
as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and,  in  fact,  is  complete!)  cured, 
by  the  use  of  Hollowav's  Pills.  Snld  (also  Hoi-lowat's  Oint- 
ment;, at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand, 
where  advice  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  by  almost  all  respectable 
Venders  of  Medicine  throughout  the  Civilised  World. 
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MAJESTY, 
THE  QUEEN. 


WILLIAM  MILLER,  Providence  Nursery,  Rams- 

-gate,  Kent,  begs  k"^*'  ''  '      "      - --^lany  friends  for  the 

kind  patronage  they  have  ..  .  and  at  the  same 

time  to  inform  them  that '  -■  "ontains  nothing  but 

what  is  really  good,  for  w  ■  '            ly  orders,  riz.  :  — 

FUCHSIAS.    VERBENAS,   ■Piii.ARGONIUMS,     PETUNIAS, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  Spring  of  1845. 


SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

DUKE  OF  YORK.— This  variety  is  of  a  very  robust  habit ; 
flowers  very  large  and  magnificent ;  tube  and  sepals  carmine, 
with  a  large  purple  corolla,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  This 
Fuchsia  is  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 
Noticed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  No.  34  Gardeners^  Chronicle  ;  *'  W.  M. 
—Your  Fuchsia,  No.  227,  is  very  large."  Also  by  Mr.  Glenoy, 
in  Gardeners'  Gazette,  No.  35;  "Mr.  Miller. — Your  Fuchsia, 
No.  227,  is  the  largest  we  have  seen."— Price  per  p'ant,  lOs.  6d. 

UNIQUE. — This  is  a  beautiful  variety  ;  tube  glossy  crimson  ; 
corolla  dark  purple,  equal  to  that  of  Formosa  elegans.  Dr. 
Lindley  describes  it  in  the  same  VPeek's  Chronicle;  '*  W.  M.— 
In  your  Fuchsia,  No.  219,  the  colours  are  very  distinct,  and  the 
form  of  the  flower  elegant."  Mr.  G.  Glenny  speaks  of  it  as 
havinga  "  gond  contrast." — Price  los.  6d. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA.— This  is  one  of  the  best  light  ones 
coming  out  this  season,  being  very  large;  colour  light  flesh, 
with  crimson-purple  corolla ;  gocd  habit,  like  Eppsii,  and  an 
abundant  bloomer.— Price  lOs.  6^/. 

CHUBBY  BOY.— This  is  a  very  bright  scarlet-red;  tube  very 
stout;  habit  just  like  Smith's  Robusta;  extra  free  bloomer. 
Mr.  Glenny  speaks  of  238  as  being  a  "  curiosity."— Price  7S'  6^- 

BALLOONII  SUPERB.— Of  a  fine  rich  red,  colour  of  Meteor. 
—Price  5s. 

CAPTIVATION.— Colour  of  sepals  pink,  corolla  rose;  very 
free  bloomer,  and  novel. — Price  5s. 

BRUTUS.— This  is  a  truly  beautiful  variety;  the  flowers 
large  and  very  stout,  being  by  far  the  stoutest  tube,  and  alto- 
gether the  largest  light  Fuchsia  yet  known ;  colour  light  pink, 
corolla  crimson  ;  habit  like  Brockmaaii.  This  is  a  first-rate 
flower. — Price  7s.  6d. 

AURANTIA.— This  is  similar  to  Eclipse,  but  with  more  gloss. 
—Price  3s.  6d. 

SPLENDISSIMA.— Tube  very  long;  colour  crimson,  corolla 
crimson-purple.  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  this  variety  as  being 
"very  large."— Price  3s.  6d. 

EXPANSIA.— This  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  being  just 
like  Gigantea,  with  much  larger  corolla;  sepals  rose,  corolla 
crimson.  Mr.  Glenny  speaks  of  this  as  being  "nearly  as  large 
as  No.  227." — Price  5s. 

ENCHANTRESS.— This  is  of  very  beautiful  growth;  sepals 
crimson,  corolla  purple. — Price  3s.  6./. 

JEJIU.— This  is  a  large  gl->bc,  like  Candidate,  but  much  finer, 
with  purple  corolla. — Price  3s.  Gd. 

The  entire  set  of  these  12  beautiful  Seedlings,  3/.,  with  the 
usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


Antagonist,  Standlsh's 
Aurora,  Bell's        .        . 

,,        Miller's   . 
Albion,  Smith's     .        . 

,,        Miller's     .         . 
Attractor,  Standish's    . 
Adonis,  Croft's 
Augusta,  Rickard's 
Alata,  Smith'd 
Aurantia,  do. 
Arborea  grandiflora 
Alice  Maud  Mary  1 

Arayss   .... 
Bridegroom,  Epps' 
Beau'y,  Sitandish's 
Britannia,  Smith's"" 
Brewsterii     > 
Brockmanii   . 
Balloonii,  May's  . 
Cassandra,  Pawley's    . 
Champion,  Smith's 
Candidate,  Girlin^'s     . 
Cormackii,  Cormack's . 
Chevalerii,  Sa  ter's 
Colossus,  Standish's     . 
Coccinea  verua,Smith's 
Coronet  do.  . 

Cylindrica  superb,  do.  . 
Cyrus,  Miller's 
Chandlerii 
Coccinea 
Co:ispicuaarbarea,Cat- 

leugh's 
Curti^il  .... 
Compacta,  Standish's  . 
Carnca,  Smiths    . 
Clintonia        .         .        • 
Conspicua,  Smith's 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Decora,  Smith's    . 
Dicken=,  Ingram's 
Desdemona,  Harrison's 
Decora,  Bell's 
Dalstonia,  Smith's        . 
Devonia 

Dennislana,  Dennis's  . 
Deansii,  Dean's    . 
Defiance,  Smith's . 
Eclipse,        do. 
Ercctum,  Day's     . 
Eipartero,  Miller's 
„         Epps'  . 
„         Bell's  . 
„  Knight's 

Emperor  of  China,Kpps' 
Expansia,  MiUcr'a 
Edward^ii 
Eppsii,  Epp'i' 
Enchantress,  Harrison 
Exoiiiensis,  Pince's 
*£rccta  elegans,   Ken- 
dall's .... 
Frostii,  Lane's      . 
Florabunda,  May's 

„  Standish's 

,,  Day's       . 

,,  magna. 

May's         .        .        . 
Florada,  May's      , 
Formosa,  Harrison's    . 
Flora,  do. 

Flash,  Bell's. 
Florence,  Epps'     . 
Fulgens  superb, Miller's 

,,        longiflora.do.  . 
Fairj',  Harrison's, 
Foimo^a  elegans  . 
Fairy  Queen,  Bell's 
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Gigantea,  Smith's 

Goliah,  Day's 

Globosa  coccinea, 
Smith's 

Globosa    purpurea. 
Miller's       . 

Gem,  I  very 's         , 
,,      Harrison's  . 

Gi'cnviliii,  Lane's  . 

Hercules,  Stedman's    . 

^pctor,  Smith':}    . 
ro  of  Suffolk,  Girling 
*  ■,/^.  Standish's 

iuLT^irData,  Smith's 

Ivei}  aua        . 

Isabella 

♦Junius,  Smith's  . 

Jehu,  MiUei's 

King,  Youeh's 

Kentish  Bride,  Epps'     . 

King  John,  HaUey's     , 

Louis- Philippe,  Miller's 

London  Rival,  G.  Smith 

Lady  Sale,  Bell's  . 

Laneii,  Lane'd 

Longiflora,  Millei's 

Lowryii,  Hancock's 

La  Cliinois,  Salter's 

Magician,  BcU'o    . 

Magnificent,  do.    . 

Multiflora  coccinea      . 

Moj'jslica,  Smith's 

Magnifica,        do. 

Meteor  .... 

Marginata,  Halley's 

Maria,  Epps'. 

Magnet,  Pawley'd  , 

M(  desta,  Smith'^j . 

Medora,  Harrison's 

Madonoa,        do. 

Macnabiana  . 

MissTuUourd 

Norfolk  Hero,  Barkway 

Nobilissima,  Smith's    . 

Nobilis,  Miller's    , 
,,        Dean's 

*.V)mph,  lippa'     , 

*Othello,  Kendall's      . 

Ovid,  Miller's 

Oxonian,  Day's     , 

Piincess  Alice,  Bunney 

Paragon,  Smith's  . 

Pondii    .        .        .        . 

Princess  Sophia;  Mar- 
nock's         .        , 

Princess  Royal,  Bell's  . 

Pr.  of  Wales,  Pawley's 
„  Bell's      . 

Prima  Donna,  Harrison 

Pride  of  Peckham 

Prince  Albert,  Brown's 
„  Bell's    . 

Pulcherrima  . 

♦Pillar  of  Beauty,  Ken- 
dall's  .        .        ,        , 

•Queen     Victoria,     G. 
Smith's      ,        .         , 

*Ditto,  J.  Smith's 

*Ditto,  Miller's     . 

Qo.  Adelaide,  Holmes* 
,,  Pawley's 

Qn.  of  Beauties,  Epps' 

Racemcsa,  Snnth's        , 

Rotjca  alba    .        .        . 

Rccurva,  Dean's  .        , 

Rodolphus,  Bell's 

Rogersiana,  Rogers'    , 

Reflesa,  Bell's 
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Lisr  OF  Fuchsias — continued. 


Beauty, 


Uttoxeter 

Rogers' 
Uttoxeter  Rival,  do. 
Unique,  Bell's 

„        Croft's     . 
Victory,  Smith's   . 
Venus  Victrix,  Cripps'  . 
Variegata 
Victory,  Day's 
Vesta,  Smith's 
Woodsii,  May's     .        . 
Youellii. 
Zebrina,  Miller's  . 


Salterii,  Salter's    .        .    2s.  6d 

Sir  R.  Sale,  Bell's         .     1     6  Rogers'      .        ."     ,    3s.  Gd 

Sidmouthii,  Bartlett's  ,    2    6      Uttoxeter  Rival,  do.     ,    2    6 

Sanguinea,  Halley's     .    2    0 

Stanwelliana         .        .16 

Splendens,  Smith's       .10 

Salmonia,        do.  .    1     0 

Seratifolia      .        .        .10 

Speciosa         .        .        .16 

Triumphant,  Smith's    .     I     0 

Toddiana,  Cripps'         .     1     6 

Transparens,  Youell's  .     1     0 

Tricolor  .        .        .16 

ToUoris,  or  Curiosa      .    5    0 

Plants  of  the  above  to  be  sent  out  in  April,  at  the  following 
prices,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (War- 
ranted correct  to  name.) 

12  Extra  fine  do.  ..    2ts.    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser, 
50  Fine  Varieties  . .    405.    the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
50  Extra  fine  do,  ..    60s.    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
100  Fine  Varieties..     80s.    the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
lOO  Extra  fine  do.  ..   lOOs.    the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
Except  those  marked  thus.* 

*FUCHSIA  CONSTELLATION.  W.  M.  regrets  that  the 
smallness  of  the  stock  of  this  beautiful  Fuchsia  prevented  its 
being  sent  out  the  past  season,  but  it  will  positively  be  sent  out 
the  approaching  one,  st  I2s.  6d.  per  plant,  as  far  as  the  stock 
will  go.  The  former  orders  are  carefully  preserved, 
SUPERB  SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

ATTRACTOR.— This  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  ever 
off'ered,  being  very  superior  to  Atrosanguinea,  of  which  it  is  a 
Seedling.  Colour  velvety  dark  crimson;  flowers  very  large 
and  smooth ;  the  truss  compact  and  well  formed,  rising  in  the 
centre  symmetrically. — Price  per  plant,  5s. 

THE  FAVOURITE.— This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety:  colour 
bright  rose,  with  a  large  dark  eye.  Dr.  Lindley  thus  describes 
itin  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  page  624;  "  W.  M. — Your  variety, 
140,  is  of  a  beautiful  tint,  clear  and  lively."— Price  5s. 

ENCHANTRESS.— Large  round  flesh-colour  flower,  with 
dark  eye.    This  flower  is  very  distinct. — Price  5s. 

JEWESS.— Of  a  brilliant  dark  rose,  with  large  red  eye. 
This  is  also  very  novel.— Price  3s.  6d. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  are 
ordered  at  once. 


1     0 


Alba  lutescens.  Girling    2s,  Orf 
,,    magna,  do.      2    0 

„    rosea,  Harrison's 

Azurea      grandiflora, 
Stewart's    . 

Array,  Smith's 

Adonis,  Croft's 

Atrosanguinea,  Chand- 
ler's   .... 

Aurora,  Henderson's    . 

Ami  Jane,  Girliug's 

Amethiatina,  do. 

*Beauty,  Smith's 

Blue  Queen,  Miller's    . 

Brilliant,  Youell's 

Beauty  Supremo   . 

Boule  de  Feu,  Girling's 

Bridesmaid,  do. 

Beauty,  do. 

Bride,  Knight's     . 

Barkcrii  .         . 

Celestina,  Pearson's 

Cainea  superb,  Stewart 

Cclestine,  Henderson's 

Conspicua,  Knight's 

Clialmcrii,        do. 

Ccerulea,  Harrison's     , 

Carnea,  StewarL'd 

Chiide  Harold,  Hender- 
son's .... 

Defiance 

Delicate,  Smith's  . 
,,        Girling's 

Duke      of      Cornwall, 
Knight's     .        , 

Davisouia,  do. 

Excita     .... 

Elegans. 

Enchantress,  Alexander 

Eximia  .... 

French   White,     Har- 
rison's       , 

Fair  Maid,  do. 

Formosa 

,,       elegans,  Croft's 

Formosissima 

Fortune  Teller,  Girling 

Howardii 

Hendersonia  ,        , 

Incisa  coccinea     . 

Ignea     .... 

Joan  of  Arc   . 

King       .... 

Lovely  Rambler    . 

Laconii  .... 

Longiflora 

Lilacina  .         .        , 

Minerva 

Medora,  Henderson's  .    l    6 
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Maid  of  Athens,  Hen- 
derson's    ,        .        , 

Messenger     . 

Modesta 

Monarch        .        .        . 

Mortlock's     Superb, 
Stewart's    . 

Minstrel  Boy,  Girling's 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lane's  . 

Orange  Perfection 

Ovid,  Knight's 

Odorata,  Miller's  . 
,.        albg,  do. 

Purple  Queen,  Ivery's  . 

Purpurea 

Ponceyii,  Pontey's 

Prince  ot  Wales,  Wood'ri 

Pallida  .... 

Piince  of  Wales, Knight 

Perfection,  Girling's     . 

Princess  Royal, Youell's 
,,        Alice 

Queen,  Ivery's 

Q:ieeu  of   the  Whites, 
Stewart's    . 

*Queeo     of     England, 
Smith'- 

RuUy,  V^endetsoti's 

iiusy  Queen,  Harrison's 

Rosea  alba,  Halley's    . 

Rosa  rubr.H,  Hairison's 

Rosed'Araour,Girling's 

Renown         •        . 

Stewartii 

Striata,  Miller's    . 

*    „        formosissima . 

Surprise,  Youell's 

Splendens,  Kyle's 

Speciosissima,  Pearson 

The  Giant,  Girling's     . 

Ti^sor  Parfair,  do. 

Teucroides  rosea  . 

„      carnea.  Girling 

Tweediana  picta.  Miller 
,,  magDJfiora, 

,,  superb        , 

,,  multiflora, 

Smith's 

Turchianna,  Dufflu's     , 

*Vesta,  Smith's    . 

Vaugendii      .        , 

Variegata      .        , 

Variabilis 

Violacea,  Girling's 

Wonder,  White's 

White  Perfeciion,  Gir- 
ling's 

Wefctonii,  Knight's 

Zeuxis,  Miller's     . 
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12  Fine  Vars.,  fit  for  showing,  3s.  6d.  the  Selection  left  to  W.  M- 
12  Extra  fine  ditto,  ditto,  6s.  Qd.  the  Selection  left  to  W.  M. 

(all  new  kinds).         > 
12  Extra  fine  and  very  superior,  10s.6d.  the  Selection  left  to  the 
Purchaser.    £xce|jt  those  marked  thus.* 
*    SEEDLING  PETUNIAS. 

UNIQUE  SUPERB.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Pe- 
tunias ever  raised  ;  colour  novel-rose  wiJi  white  throat;  habit 
very  small  and  compact.  Spoken  thus  of  in  Gardeners'  ChrO' 
nicle,  page  -148,  *' W.  M.— '  Unmquj;  SursaB  '  is  a  remarkably 
rich  and  fine-coloured  variety." — Price  5s. 

EXACTUM. — Large  rosy-lavcndcr  strong  flower.  Dr.  Lind. 
ley  also  speaks  of  this  in  the  same  Number,  as  being  a  fine 
flower.— Price  2s.  &d. 

ILLUMINATA.— Vivid  rosy  crimson  ;  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Petunias  for  strong  and  close  growth;  very  suitable  for 
bedding. — Price  3s.  6d. 

VARIEGATA,  purple  and  blue,  a  fine  shape. — Price  3s.6(i. 

MAGNET. — Is  one  of  fine  form,  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  in  the 
way  of  Conspicua. — Price  2s.  Gd. 

GIGANTEA.  —  A  very  large  purple-crimson  flower,  like 
Beauty,  but  much  thicker  and  better.— Price  Ss.drf. 
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Enchantress  . 
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Alice  Grey    . 
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The  Pet,  Ivery'a    . 
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Ovid       .        .        .        . 
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Burnous  de  Willi,  Van 

Prince  Albert 
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Houtlc'd      . 
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Ne  plus  Ultra,  Pearson's 
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Beauty  .... 
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Mixonii,  Harrison's 
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Beauty  Superb 
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CorjslanccHeotlerson's 
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Grandis 
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Caryophylloides    . 
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Delicata 
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Hildida  . 
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Dwarf  i'encUletl    . 
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Lady  Sale 
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Hope,  Smith's 
Magna  rosi^a         * 
Medora .        .        . 
Magician 
Masseyii 
Magna  Charta 
Reliance         .         . 
Ornalissiraa  . 
Othello  . 

Punctata,  Miller's 
Picta 


List  of  'P&tv^i as— continued. 
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Rook's  Nest  . 
Rosea  alba    . 
Psyche  . 
Splutherii 
Conspicua 
Picta  grandiflora 
Striata  superb 
Unique  . 
Kentish  Bride 
,,        Beauty    . 
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12  Fine  sorts  ,    4s.  Qd.  the  Selection  left  to  Mr,  Miller. 

12  Extra  fine  do.  ,    6s.  Qd.  the  Selection  left  to  Mr.  Miller. 
12  Ex.V(rysuperior,lOs.  Grf.  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 
MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  ANTIRRHINUMS. 


Monarch— purple  crim- 
son, with  large  yellow 
throat,  very  superb     .  5s.  Od 

RoBUSTUM  — orange  red, 
large  lemon  throat     .  3 

Favourite — white,  veined 
with    crimson,    large 
lemon     throat,     very 
novel  and  fine    .        .  5 

CAttYOPHyLLOinBS  SU- 
PERB— very  fine,  large, 
white,  striped  with 
crimson,very  beautiful 
and  always  constant  .  3 

Striata  formosissima 
— white,  veined  with 
dark  crimson 


6 


.  2     0 


Mogul — large,  dark  crim- 
son purple    .        .        .Is.  Gd 

SPLENDEys— very  beau- 
tiful gold  colour  .        .26 

Supreme  —  the  largest 
and  brightest  yellow 
known  ,        .        .50 

Magnet— rosy  lilac,  yel- 
low throat    .        .        .16 

Gigantea  —  flowers  of 
an  extraordinary  size, 
of  a  beautiful  colour, 
with  yellow  throat      .  3    6 

PuRiTv— large  and  clear 
white    .        .        .        .16 

LiLACiNA— fine  rosy  lilac  1     6 

The  whole  Collection  for  1/.  lis.  Gd.  Will  be  sent  in  a  stout 
case,  post  free,  warranted  to  go  safe.  The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

■  Note.—HhQ  above  beautiful  Seedlings  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  a  great  mass  of  fine  flowers,  and  several  of  them 
were  twice  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlev,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pages  443—508  :  **  Their  distinct 
bright  colours  and  large  flower;',  with  their  compact  dwarf 
habits  (difl'ering  from  this  class  generally)  render  them  alike 
desirable  for  the  flower-garden  as  for  the  shrubbery."*  Their 
continuance  in  bloom  throughout  all  the  summer  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  comment. 

Achimenes  grandiflora.  Is.;  longiflora,  Gd.;  rosea,  6(i.;  pe- 
dunculata,  Gd.;  coccinea,  Gd.',  picta, 35.6d.  ADagallisBreweni, 
carnea,  grandiflora,  cosrulea  grandiflora,  and  Parksii.  Gd.  each, 
or  As.  per  d'  zen.  Gesnera  zebrina.  Is.  Gd.  Gloxinia  rubra,  Is, 
Lilium  lancifolium,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

W.  M.  can  supply  all  the  New  Varieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c.,  to  be  sent  out  by  other  raisers,  at 
their  advertised  prices. 

N.B.— Hybrid  Pelargonium  Seeds,  from  choice  sorts,  50  seeds 
5s.,  100  seeds  los.  Hoyle's  Hybrid  choice  Seeds,  50  seeds,  Gs., 
100  seeds  10s.  Fine  Hybridised  Fuchsia  Seed,  from  their  very- 
extensive  btock,  50  seeds  5s.,  100  seeds  lOs.  Select  Hybridised 
Petunia  Seed,  from  striped  and  spotted  flowers,  small  packets, 
2s.  Gd  ,  large  ditto,  6s,  Fine  Cineraria  Seeds,  packets.  Is.  Gd. 
each.    All  sealed  and  sent  post  free, 

*^*  All  orders  will  be  packed  in  strong  tin  cases  and  sent 
post  free,  where  practicable  to  go  by  post;  or  by  railway,  in 
boxes,  to  London,  and  plants  put  to  compensate  for  carriage, 
A  remittance  from  unknown  ciarrespondeiits. 

A  large  stock  of  good  strong  plants  of  the  choicest  sorts  of 
Geranium  to  sell  by  the  dozen,  very  cheap,  of  which  printed 
Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application. 

*  W.  M.  would  just  say  he  perfectly  coincides  with  Dr,  LiNn- 
LEY  that  this  class  of  flowers  deserve  to  be  more  cultivated. 
CAMELLIA  ♦*HALLEH." 

JH  ALLEYjNuRSERTMAN  &  Florist, Bi-ACKHEATH^ 
•  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  has  the- 
above  splendid  CAMELLIA  ready  for  sale.  It  was  figured  last 
July  in  the  ■*  l^lorists'  Journal,"  and  has  proved  itself  again 
this  season  quite  equal  to  the  figure  there  given.  Itisaverv 
large,  perfectly-formed  flower,  with  large,  round  cupped  petals^ 
of  great  substance,  and  a  bright  crimson  colour.  It  has  been 
pronounced  by  those  judges  who  have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  formed  flowers  of  the  speciesr    Young  plants,  21,  3s.  each. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  from  the  Trade, 
J.  H.  has  been  induced  to  ofl'erhisimproved  CAMELLIA  STOCK 
(marked  XX)  called  ex-extra,  FOR  SALE.  Its  advantages  are,  it 
grows  with  twice  the  vigour  and  strength  of  ihe  common  Stock, 
without  occupying  more  room,  as  the  leaves  are  moderate  sized, 
but  thick  and  fleshy,  strikes  root  even  more  freely  by  cuttings,  is 
of  neat,  upright  habit;  and  as  it  is  always  in  a  free-growing 
state,  making  two  or  three  shoots  annually,  it  is  flt  for  grafting 
or  budding  at  any  time  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn.  It  is,  from  its  free  habit,  particularly  well  suited  as  a 
stock  for  Reticulata,  and  has  been  very  successfully  used  by  the 
Advertiser  for  that  purpose.  Plants,  per  100,  10/.  10s.;  50  do., 
6/.  6s.    Strong  plants  per  doz.,  42s. ;  Single  Plants,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  Collection  of  Camellias,  cultivated  both  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

A  general  assortment  of  Indian  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  &c.,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  application. 

The  Nursery  may  be  reached  by  a  very  pleasant  walk  of  a 
mile,  either  from  the  Greenwich  Railway  Station  or  Pier,  and 
coaches  from  the  City  and  Westminster  to  the  door  every  hour 
throughout  the  day. 

LOOMS  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING 
CAMELLIA,  "DUKE  OF  LANCASTER."  may   now  be 

seen  at  Mr.  Charlwooi>'s,  Seedsman,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
garden,  Lnndon  ;  and  plants  now  ready  for  delivery,  by  apply- 
ing  to  R.  S.  Yatks,  St.  Ann's-square,  Manchester. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

WDRUMMOND -AND  SONS,  Seedsmen,  &&, 
•  of  the  Agricultural  Museums,  Stirling  and  Dublin,  beg 
to  announce  that  their  priced  LIST  of  AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS  may  be  had  free,  on  application. 

***  Separate  Lists  of  Garden  Seeds,  Nursery  Plants,  and 
Farm  Implements  may  also  be  had  free. 
Stirling,  K.B..  Mar.  18j5. 


CM.  M'INTOSH,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  21» 
•    Savilk-strebt,   Hull,  begs  to  oflTer  his  Friends   and 
the  Public  the  following  choice  kinds  of  Garuen  and  Flowbr- 
Seeds: — 
True  Walcheren  Cauliflower       .        .        .        >    per  oz.    4s.  dd. 

Shilling's  Queen  Cabbage 2    6 

Lindsay's  superior  Blood  red  Beet 2    0 

Fuller's  New  Hybrid  Radish 2    0 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  .        .        .        per  packet    1     0 

Calceolaria,  from  most  superior  varieties         .        .        ,50 

Cineraria,  the  finest  varieties 10 

Marigold,  African  sorts 06 

Do.         French         ,, 0    6 

Phlox  Drummondii  (dark  variety) 10 

Primula  sinensis  (fringed)  .        .        .        .        .        .10 

A  general  Catalogue  ot  Garden  and  Flower-seeds  will  be  sent 
on  application,  post  paid. - 


Printed  by  William  Bbadburt,  ot  No.  Q,  York-place,  Sioke  Newington, 
and  Furderich  Mullbtt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Ohiircii-row,  Stoke  Newinuton, 
both  in  the  county  ot  Middlesex,  PrinterF,  at  their  O.'Hte  in  Lcimbardat., 
in  tlie  preiiinct  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiilied 
by  them  at  the  OlTice,  No.  6,  Charlea-ulreet,  in  the  rariah  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisetnents  and  Coia- 
munk-atigns  are  to  be  addre3eed  lo  the  Editor.— Saturday, .  March  1, 1846. 
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13  0YAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 

J-V  LAND.-The  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND  is  desirous  of  receiving-  Tenders  from  Innkeepers, 
oroiiiers,  to  contract  lor  cithor  or  bolb  of  tlie  followitig  Sap- 
plies  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Country  Meetiug  of  the  Society  to 
fce  held  at  Shrewsbury,  in  July  next  :— 

1.  A  Hot  Dinner  tor  400  Persons,  with  Dessert,  and  a  bottle 
of  Port,  Sherry,  or  Bucellas,  to  each  person,  at  Shrewsbuiy.  on 
Wednesday,  the  iSthoIJuly,  1S45. 

2.  A  Cold  Dinner  lor  1-iOO  persons,  with  apintof  Pnrt,  Sherrv, 
ot  Bucellas,  to  each  person,  in  the  Pavilkm  of  the  Society,  iit 
Bhrewabury,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  July,  1645. 

Printed  forms  of  Tender  will  be  forwarded  to  parties  apply- 
ing; to  the  Secretary,  and  must  he  returned  to  him,  filled  up 
on  or  before  Bloiiday,  the  31st  inst.,to  the  Office  of  the  Society 
No.  13,  Hauover  Square,  London;  the  Society  not  binding 
itself  to  take  the  lowest  tender.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 
(Signed)  Jambs  Hudson,  Secretary. 

London,  March  5. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
^  LAND.— The  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND  is  desirous  of  receiving;  Tenders  on  or  before  the 
3lst  inst.,  for  the  Hiring  of  HURDLKS  for  making  Pens  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Meeting  in  July  next,  to  be  made  either  of  iron  or 
wood.  1700  will  be  wanted,  6  feet  long  each  i  of  which  1200  are 
to  be  2  feet  D  inches  high  above  the  gruund,  and  500,3  feet.  The 
persons  who  send  in  tenders  are  requested  to  give  a  specifica- 
tion and  drawing  of  th-^  Hurdles  they  propuse  to  let.  The 
Hurdlca  to  be  delivered  on  the  Show-ground  at  Shrewsbury. 
Security  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  contract. 
The  Society  does  not  bind  itself  to  take  the  lowest  tender.  Any 
further  inquiries  may  be  made  at  No.  12,  Hanover-square, 
London,  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Society.  By  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil- (Signed)  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
London,  March  5. 

ARDENERS'  BENEVOLEiNT  INSTITUTION. 

—Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  ELECTION  for  Four 
Pensioners  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  on 
WEDNKsnAY,  4th  June  next.  All  Persons  desirous  of  becoming 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  testimonials  to  the 
Committee  on  or  beiore  Friday,  the  28th  inst.,  alter  which  time 
they  will  not  be  received.  By  Order, 

EuwARD  R.  Cutler,  Sec,  97,  Farringdon-st, 
The  necessary  printed  form  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  as  above. 


A  CUCUMBER  SHOW,  open  to  all  England,  will 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Matthew  Howarth,  the 
George  and  Dragon  Inn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  three  miles  from  Stockport,  vn  Saturday  the 
I3tli  of  April,  1845.  Subscription  5s.  must  be  paid  on  or  before 
March  22d.  Ipswich  standard  strictly  adhered  to.— Further 
particulars  oa  application  to  Mr.  Howartii,  George  and 
Dragon  Inn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire.  

FUCHSIA  "MAJESTICA  SUPERBA." 

J  BARNES,  Horticultural  Grounds,  Warwick, 
•  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his 
Seedling  Fuchsia,  which  is  of  robust  habit,  a  bold  and  free- 
flowering  variety,  and  will  be  found  a  great  acqui.'^ition  to  that 
much-admired  tribe  of  plants.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Limd- 
JLET,  July  6,  1844  ;  see  page  448  Gardeners^  Chronicle.  •'  B.  B.— 
The  seedling  is  a  large  and  very  stout  flower ;  the  sepals  expand 
and  show  the  corolla,  which  is  very  large  and  stout,  with  a 
alight  dash  ol  purple  added  to  the  crimson.  It  is  a  handsome 
variety."  Strong  plants  ready  to  send  out  after  the  25th  of 
Match,  at  ys.  iSd.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  are  taken.  Also  at  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'AiuLLEN's,  Seedsmen,  5,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


BLOOMS  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING 
CAMELLIA,  **  DUKE  OF  LANCASTER."  may  now  l;e 
seen  at  Mr.  Charlwood's,  Seed.sman,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
iiarilen,  L  .nilon  ;  and  plants  now  ready  for  delivery,  by  apply- 
ing to  R.  S.  Yates,  St.  Ann's- square,  Manchester. 


TO    ALI.     WHO     HAVE     WASTE    LANDS. 
TH.UR  HIGHLAND  PINE-TREE. 

JAMES  GRIGOK3  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  be^R 
to  inform  the  Planters  throughout  the  kiiigiloin,  that  he  is 
disiiosingof  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  and  CONES  of  this  valUMble  Tim- 
ber-tree at  the  annexed  prices.  A  description  of  tliis  PINE  will 
be  found  in  J.  G.'s  Advertisements  of  Feb.  I,  and  previous  dates. 
PLANTS,  2  ft.  high,  beautifully  branched  on  all  sitles, 

wKh  tine  leaders each—  Os   6rf 

Ditto,  18  to  20  inches  high  ....    per  100—  5     0 

Ditto,  15  to  13  ,, per  1000  — 30     0 

Ditto,  of  smaller  sist;,  for  exposed  situations  .  lOi-.  to  20  u 
SEEDS,  po.-it  free,  vviih  directions  for  sowing  per  500—  2  6 
Ditto  Di;to  Ditto  .  per  lOOO—  5     0 

CONES,  select-ed per  1000— 25    0 

Carriage  paid  to  London  or  Hull,  when  plants  are  taken  to 

the  amount  of  10^. 
N.B.  Every  ilant  is  pack:d  byJ.G.  himscr,  or  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  and  in  no  caae  whatever  is  an  ad- 
dress allowed  to  be  written  or  attached  to  a  parcel  by  any  other 
hand. — Nor^vich,  MiirchS. 


TRUE  WALCHEREN  BROCOLI. 
WILLIAM  E.  UENDLE  can,  with  much  confidence, 

**     recommend   the   WALChlEREN  BROCOLI,  ds  being  a 
very  exci;i;ent  and  superior  variety.    The   stock  was  saved  by 
.MesBr».   Myntt,  of  Deptford,  who  are  well  known  to  grow  this 
sort  in  the  highest  perfection.     1.5.  per  packet. 
TRUE  WILLCOVE  BROCOLI. 

This  can  be  highly  recomniended,  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  vfilti'h'/le  white  vat-ielics  for  Spi-iv^  use.  Sealed  packets, 
Is.  each.  The  following  can  also  be  recommended  as  superior 
sorts  of  Vegetables 


SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 

"ryARNER  AND  Warner,  seedsmkn,  2s,  Corn- 

»  ^  HILL,  heg  tu  iiitorm  the  nobility  and  gentry  ihcy  have  on 
hand  all  the  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS  required  for  permanent  pas- 
tures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fescues,  Crested  Dogstail,  Foxtail,  &c. 
adapted  (or  all  soii.s.  Upon  application,  the  quantities  required 
ot  any  particular  variety  can  he  had  with  prices, 

FlliLD  TURNIP,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  c^c.  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 


Dwarf  Small  Top  and  Scarlet 

Beet 
I,arge  Paignton  ditto 
Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish 
Hammond's      White        Cape 

Brocoli 


Superior  D;irk  Crimson  Eect 
Chappell's  Cream  Brocoli 
Myutt's  Superb  Curled  Parsley 
Atkins's      Early      Matchless 

Cabbage 
True  Drumhead  Lettuce 
Early  Cornish  Cabbage 

The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  the 
WALCHRREN  and  WJLLCOVE  BROCOLI.  will  be  sent  (ree 
hy  post,  for  a  Post-office  Order,  value  6s.  All  other  kinds  of 
Veretable  Seeds  warranted  nev/  aud  genuine. 

Uniou  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  March  3. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEIMONES,  AURICULAS.  CARNA- 
TIONS. PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  and  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  ne^r  London,    (re- 
•         moved  from  Walworth,)  Bv  App6int:.ient 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE    QUEEN,    and   to   HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,   Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS, 
which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  ^    s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 
Superfine  Mixtures  .         per  100— 10s.  6rf.  to     1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  loo  Superfine  sorts,  named  .2100 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .         .        per  100    0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  ill  25  Superfine  sort?,    named  .330 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  .     2  10     0 

'25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  .2100 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  .    3  10    0 

GoodkindHi  .        .         per  doz.,  from  12s.  to    0  18     0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    3     6 
„  „  PUNCTATUM         .        ,,.076 

,,        SPECIOSUM,  (true)  .         .         .        „     .    2  12    6 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  oa  applica- 
tion.—Mar.  8.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  Mare.sfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 
VERBENA  "HUDSONII." 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON,  having  purchased  the  entire 
stock  of  the  above  magnificent  VERBENA,  raised  by  Mr, 
Hudson,  of  linrstead,  beg  leave  to  offer  it  to  their  Friends  and 
the  public.  Blooms  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
LtNDi.BT,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Gar- 
dejiers'  Chronicle  of  6!h  July,  1844,  page  448,  under  the  Initials 
"W.  W.— Hud^onii  is  a  good  variety,  bright  rosy  purple,  with 
a  white  eye,  distinct  in  colour." 

As  a  Verbena  for  Bedding  it  is  unsurpassed,  while  the  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  bold  truss,  and  fine  habit  of  this  truly  superb 
variety  has  elicited  admiration  from  several  competent  judges; 
it  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  confidence  W.  W.  and  S.  offer 
it  to  the  notice  of  Amateurs.  Strnng  plants  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  in  tin  cases,  per  post  or  otherwise,  the  first  week  in 
April,  at  3s.  Qd.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once. 

Wm.  Woon  and  Son  are  now  issuing  GRATIS  a  new  and 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  their  extensive  Collection  of 
FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  to  which  is  added  Lists  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  Cinerarias,  Petunias,  AnagalUs,  and  other 
plants  adapted  for  bedding;  also  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  &c. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  March  8. 


THE  BUFFALO  BERRY. 
'"P    RIVERS  has  some  newly-imported  Plants  of  this 
*-  •   interesting  hardy  Fruit-bearing  Shrub  to  offer,  at  2s.  Gd. 
each. 

"  Its  fruit,  which  is  much  relished  in  North  America,  is  about 
the  size  of  the  red  Currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste,  and  forms 
one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig."— Lourfo/i,  in 
"  Encyclopa:dia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,**  page  70O. 

T.  RIVERS  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Friends  to 
the  PERSIAN  YELLOW  ROSE;  colour  bright  golden  yellow, 
quite  hardy  ;  of  which  he  has  the  largest  stock  in  Europe.  This 
Rose,  if  left  unpruned,  blooms  freely.  T.  R.  has  plants  in  pots, 
forced,  only  l  foot  high,  full  of  bloom  buds.  The  plants  offered 
are  adapted  for  potting,  being  worked  on  clean  4-inch  steins  ; 
7s.  6d.  each.  The  wholesale  price  per  dcsen  or  per  100  will  be 
given  to  the  trade  on  opplication.^Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


BAGSHOT  NURSEK.Y. 

T7-ALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
Ji-i-  SPRUCE  FIRS.— Tiie  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  or  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  genera!,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Georgk  BAKSit,  BagshotNuitery 
(late  Hammond's),  Surrey. 


VyARNER  AND  WARNER,  Skedsmen  &  Florists, 
**     23,   CoHNHtLL,  respectfuilv   inform    the    Nobility    and 

Gentry  their  NEW  CATAf.OGUE,  comprising  all  the  choice 

new  Flowi:r  and  Vegetable  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 

post-lree  upon  application. 
Fur  particulars  refer  to  "  Hariison's  Cabinet"  for  February 

and  March. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOW  MARKET,  SUFFOLK. 
Q     GIRHNG'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of 

^«  DAHLIAS.  FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  HEARTSEASE, 
PETUNIAS,  PHLOXES,  and  VEliUENAS,  is  now  ready,  and 
can  be  had  by  forwarding  two  penny  stamps  inclosed  in  the 
letter  of  application.— Stowmarket,  March  8. 


HURST  &  M'MULLEN  beg  to  inform  their 
friends  aud  the  public,  that  their  List  of  NEW  AND 
CHOICE- VEGETABLE  AND  FLO WER  SEADS  for  the  Spring 
of  1S45  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  A  se'ec- 
tion  from  their  List  of  Flower-seeds  will  be  found  in  the  last 
page  of  this  Number.- 6.  Leadenhail-street,  March  8. 


NAPOLEONA  IMPERIALIS,  GARDENIA  STAN- 
LEYANA,  and  other  most  remarkablf'  Plants  recently 
iitroducedby  Mr.  Whitefield.— R.  Glendiknino  begs  to  state 
that  he  has  purchased  this  extraordinary  Collection  of  beautiful 
Plants,  descriptions  and  figures  of  which  will  shortly  appear. 
Napoleona  imperialis,  2/.  2s.  The  stock  being  limited,  early 
application  alone  can  secure  plants.— Chiswick  Nursery,  Mar.  8. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 
TITILLIAM  MILLER  will  commence  sending  out, 
'  »  the  last  week  in  March,  in  stout  tin  cases,  post-rree  (or 
in  pots,  if  required),  12  new  chr'_  j.ad  v^j/y  .iWi'nct  Fuchsia3. 
fit  for  exhibition,  for  7s.  6(Z.  j'I2  ext'ra  first-rate  very  distinct 
varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  such  as 
Vesta,  Gigantea,  Neptune,  Modestv,  Expansa,  Refiexa,  Cornet 
(Smirh'sl,  Cassandra,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  (Pawley's),  Prima 
Donna,  Desdemona,  Goldfinch  (Harrisons),  Longillora,  Curiosa, 
Louis- Philippe,  Cyrus,  Novelty  (Miller's),  Margiuata,  Sangui- 
neria,  King  John  (Halley's),  Augusta  (Rickhai'd's),  Oxonian 
(Day's),  Kentish  Bride  (Epps's),  Uttoxeter  Rival  (Rogers's), 
i'idniouthii  (Bartlett's),  Colossus  (Staudish's),  Princess  Alice 
(Buoney's),  Norfolk  Hero  fBarkway's),  Princess  Sophia  (Mar- 
nock's),  Queen  Victoria  (Yonell's),  for  15s.;  also  12  distinct 
Verbenas  for3s.  Crf. ;  12  extra  good,  new  varieties,  such  as  Blue 
Queen,  Zeuxis,  Beauty  Supreme,  Elegance,  Orange  Perfection, 
Poolii,  Modesty,  Variabilis,  Monarch,  Brilliant,  Array,  Excelsa, 
Striata,  Delicata,  Defiauce,  Trt^sor  Parfait,  Azure  Grandiflora, 
Queen  of  tiie  Whites,  Compte  d'Eu,  Alba  Lutescens,  Giant, 
Boule  de  Fen,  Amethystina,  Fortune-teller,  Periection,  for  6s. 
— Parties  ordering  are  requested  to  send  the  names  uf  the  sorts 
they  already  possess,  that  W,  M.  may  send  other  suitable  varie- 
ties.    Printed  Lists  may  he  had. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 


MAJOR'S  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS  AND  PANSIES. 

H  MAJOR'S  Descriptive  List  of  New  Seedling 
•  Shrubby  CALCEOLARIAS,  Seedling  and  other  select 
PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  post-paid  applica- 
tion. The  Calceolarias  will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  M£;y,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  general  management  throughout  the 
year.  The  Seedling  Pansies,  three  in  number,  which  are  con- 
fidently recrmmended,  will  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  March, 
price  Ids.  the  set.  Also  12  of  his  best  Seedling  Calceolarias 
sent  outlast  year,  price,  25s.  Select  Pansy  seed  2s.  6d.  per 
packet.— Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds. 


PLANTS    ON   SALE,  by  DICKSON  and  TURN- 
BULL,  NuasEnvMKN,  Beechin.N.B.,  comprising — 
LARCH,  two  years  transplanted. 
ELM,  Scotch,  from  2  to  5  feet, 
OAK.  English,  from  U  to  3^  feet. 
POPLAR,  Ontario,  Black  Italian,  and  Lomhardy,  froai 

3  to  6  feet. 
PRIVET,  Evergreen,  1  to  2  feet. 
LAUREL,  Common,  twice  transplanted. 

,,  Portugal,  l^to  a  feet,  twice  transplanted. 

Will  be  sold  cheap,  and  put  free  on  board  ship  at  Montrose 
from  which  port  there  are  regular  traders  to  London,  Leith 
Newcastle,  &c. 

TMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
-*-  Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  lei^s  than  half  the  cus- 
toiaary  expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 
be  had  of  Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cprnhill, 
London.     Fine  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c.  ^ 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautUul  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
reC3iVEd  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Pali-Mall,  and  are 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  wttii  stmna-  graits,  and  full  nf  foliage;  from  8s.  to 
25s.  each.— N.B.  Packed  Sdlcly,  ana  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 
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A    CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  NEWEST  AKD  VERY  BEST  VARIETIES  OF 

FUCHSIAS,  YEEBEMS,    PETUNIAS,   PANSIES,  CINEEAEIAS, 

CHEYSANTHEMUMS, 

AND    OTHER    HIGHLY    ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS,    OFFERED    BY 

YOUELL    A 


PATRONISED    BY    HER    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN; 
HIS   MAJESTY   THE   KING   OF   THE   BELGIANS; 
Nurserymen  and  Florists  by  Special  Appointment  to  HER  MAJESTY  THE   QUEEN  DOWAGER. 


YouELL  and  Co.,  in  snbraittiDs:  their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  &c.  for  1845,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  admirers  of  the  above  elegant  tribe  of  plants  to  their 

superb  Collection.    They  have  spared  no  expense  in  forming  a  selection  of  such  as  are  really  good,  to  the  exclusiou  of  many  that  are  mere  nominal  varieties ;  and  they  would  refer  to  the 

numerous  testimonials  of  success  which  attended  their  mode  of  selecting  last  season,  collections  for  Amateurs,  for  competition  at  the  various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Their  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  this  season  will  be  found  arranged  in  two  divisions,  namely,  light  and  dark  coloured  varieties  of  various  shades,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  care 

obserred  by  excluding  very  many  varieties  noir  out  of  date,  and  others  that  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit,  that  any  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  will  be  prevented. 

YouELL  and  Co.  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  Seedling  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas,  which  they  now  offer  for  the  first  time.  In  doing  so,  they  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  their 
Establishment  in  the  Gardeners"  Chronicle  of  August  the  10th,  p^e  542,  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  Fuchsias  here  are  numerous  and  well  grown.  To  a  collection  of  the  finest  sorts  in  general  cultivation  are  added  many  Seedlings  of  great  merit,  of  Messrs.  Y.  and  Co.'s  own  raising, 
and  from  Seedlings  of  the  present  year  three  have  been  selected,  which  are  handsome  and  distinct  varieties — named  Lacouii,  Elegans,  and  Alicia;  the  last-mentioned  variety  has  a  very  faint 
pink  tube,  sepals  tipped  with  green,  corolla  deep  blood-colour,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  good  size." 

YouKLL  and  Co.,  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  with  safety,  these  tribes  of  piauts,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely,  that 
they  will  deliver  them  free  or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  following  terms  :— 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties         .         ,         .     I2s.     the  Selection  left  to  Youeil  and  Co.  1 

12  Ditto  ditto  .         .         .     21s,     the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser  or  ditto.  I  -rrr.^,   ,,  ^.        ,  ,,  ■,    ■,  ^^      *    - 

SO  Fine  Varieties 40s.     the  Selection  left  to  Youeil  and  Co.  (         ^'^^  ^^^  exception  of  those  marked  thus*. 

50  Eitra  Fine  ditto        .         ,        ,         .     60s.     the  Selection  left  to  the  Parchaser  or  ditto.  J 

The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  latter  part  of  March,  thus  insuring  to  the  Purchaser  nne  Plants  for  competition  in  the  ensuing  season.  Many  of  the 
varieties  can  be  supplied  now. 

TiKW   AMD    SPLENOSD    SEEDLING    FUCHSIAS. 

*  ALICIA. — The  tube  and  sepals  of  this  beautiful  and  distinct  Fuchsia  approach  more  to  the  true  character  of  a  really  White  Fuchsia  than -any  yet  raised.  The  flower  is  about  three  inches 
in  length,  of  fine  form  and  great  substance,  and  is  finely  coatrasted  by  a  corolla  of  deep  blood  colour ;  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  best  liglit  varieties  yet  out. — Price 
7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

*  LACONII. — Tube  and  sepals  of  rich  vermilion,  the  latter  expanding  well  and  exhibiting  a  corolla  of  deep  rosy  purple;  the  flower  of  immense  size,  profuse  bloomer,  and  will  be  found  a 
decided  acquisition  as  a  first-rate  Show  Flower.— Price  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 

^  ELEGANS.— Tbis  Fuchsia  possesses  more  the  character  of  its  parent  (Formosa  clegans),  with  the  exception  of  the  flowers  being  considerably  larger  and  of  brilliant  scarlet;  corolla  of 
dark  vermilion,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  its  class. — Price  55.  per  plant. 

*  IRENE, — Tube  and  sepals  of  a  delicate  rosy  transparent  pink,  slightly  tipped  with  green  ;  corolla  violet  purple;  great  bloomer,  and  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. — Price  5s.  p.  plant. 

*  GLOBOSA  SPLENDENS. — A  fine  large  globose-shaped  flower,  tube  and  sepals  of  bright  vermilion,  possessing  a  corolla  of  the  richest  purple ;  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  the  largest  of  its 
class  yet  oat.— Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  PRINCE -iS  LOUISE. — Tube  and  sepals  of  fine  salmon,  tipped  with  green  ;  corolla  of  dark  carmine,  tinged  with  rosy  purple;  free  bloomer,  and  a  first-rate  show  flower.— Price  55.  p.  plant. 

*  ME  DORA, —Tube  and  sepals  of  a  delicate  and  very  light  pink,  with  long  purple  corolla;  free  bloomer,  and  a  decided  acquisition.— Price  5s.  per  plant. 

*  HERO.— This  is  an  exceedingly  large  and  fine  flower;  tube  and  sepals  of  bright  vermilion,  the  latter  much  reflexed,  and  showing  a  fine  rosy  purple  corolla;  great  bloomer,  and  a  first-rate 
Show  flower. — Price  5s,  per  plant. 

Tbe  above  eight  varieties  have  been  selected  from  upwards  of  4000  Seedlings;  and  as  Youbll  and  Co.  possess  every  known  Fuchsia  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  having  bloomed  all  the 
varieties  sent  out  by  various  parties  last  season,  they  can  confidently  recommend  the  foregoing,  as  being  decided  improvements  upon  this  elegant  tribe. 
They  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  per  post,  or  otherwise,  in  the  early  part  of  April  nexc,  and  when  the  set  is  taken  they  will  be  charged  Two  Guineas. 
Fuchsia  Seed  saved  from  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 


FUCHSIAS. 


LigJit  Coloured   Varieties  of 
Various  Shades, 

per  plant — s. 
*  Alicia  (Youeli's)  .  .  7 
Uelliana  .  .  .  .1 
♦Conservative  (Foxton*s)  5 
Conspicua  arborca  .  1 

Coronet  (Smith'sJ  .  .  2 
Chandlerii  .  ,  ,1 
Delicdla  .  .  .  .1 
Enchantress  (Harrison's)  1 
Fair  Helen  (Hally»sJ  .  2 
Jncamata  (Smith's)  .  2 

*Inc3mparabiiii(Foxton'3)5 
*Ireoe  tYoaell's)  ,  .  5 
King  John  (Hally's)  .  l 
*Medora  (Youell's)  .  5 

Modesta  rSmith's)  .  .  2 
♦Princess  Louise;youeirs)5 
*Qneen  (Beli'sj  .  .  5 
^Queen  Superb  (Foxton's)  5 
*Qaeen  Victoria  (SmitU's)2 1 
Sanguinivea  (Hally*s)  .  2 
Salmonii  .  .  .  .1 
*Thalaba  (Foston's)  .  5 
Trausparens  .  ,  .1 
Tricolor  (Pontey's)  .  .  1 
Venus  Victrix  fCripps')  .  l 
Vesta  (Smith's)         .        .  3 


Dark  Colouvtd   Varieties  of 
Various  Shades. 
Affinis 

A'lata  (Smith's)         , 
Albion  (Smith's) 
Antagonist  cStandisb's) 
Attractor  (Standisb's) 
Ballonil  (May's) 
Beauty  (Youell's)    . 
Boydii  (Hally's) 
Bridetcroom  (Epps') 
Britunoia  fSmitti'a)  . 
Brockmanii 
Bruceaoa  . 

Candidate  fStandish's) 
Champion  (Smitn*?) 
Cocciuea  vera  (Smith's)  2 
Colossui  (Standish's)  ,  2 
Conduc'or  (Standish's)  .  2 
Conservative  (Youell's)  .  l 
CormacV.ii  .  ,  .1 
Corymbiflora  .  .  .1 
Countess   of    Tyrconnell 

(Youell's)       . 
Countess      of     Zetland 

(Youell's) 
Cylindrica  superba 

(Smith's; 
Decora  Smith*s) 
Defiance  (Smitn's) 


.  1     6 


per  plant— s.  d. 
*Diomede  CYoueil'sj  fine)  3  6 
D  uke  of  Wellington(Epps*J  2  0 
Eclipse  (Smith's)  .  .16 
*Elegans  (Youell's)  extra 

fine  .  .  .  .50 
Emperor  of  China  (Epps'j  1  6 
Eppsii  .  .  .  .10 
Espartero  (Epps')  .  .16 
Excelsa  (Smith's)  ,  .10 
ExoQiensis  (Pince's)  .  1  6 
Expansa  (Smith's)  .  .36 
Exquisite  (Youell's)  .  1     6 

Florabunda  magna  .  .10 
Florence  (Kpps'j  .  .20 
Formosa  elegans  .  .10 
Fulgens  raukiflora  .  .10 
Gem  (Ivery's)  .  .  .10 
Gigantea  [Smith's)  .  .30 
*Globosa  splendens 

(Youell's)  extra  fine  .  5  0 
Globosa  varicgata  .  .10 
Hector  (Smith's)  .  .30 
*Hero  (Youell's)  ex.  fine  5  0 
Insignis  ,'Smith's)  .  .10 
Iveryana  (Ivery's)  .  .16 
Kentish  Bride  (Epps')  .  1  0 
Kentish  Hero  (Epps')  .  1  6 
=^LacQnii  (Youell's)  extra 

fine  .  .  .  .76 
*Lady  De  Vere  (Youell's) 

fine  .  ,  .  .36 
*Lady  Sale  (Youell's)  fine  3  6 
Lady  Alice  Peel  (Youell's) 

fine  .  .  .  .26 
Lady  Sondes  (Youell's)  .  l  6 
Lady  Rae  Reid  (Youell's)  l  6 
Lad  y  Walsingham  ( Youell's) 

fine  ,  .  .  .26 
Laoeii  (Lane's)  .  .16 
Lindleyaoa  (Youell's)  fine  2  6 
*Lou1sa  (Youell's)  fine  .  3  6 
Madonna  (Youell's)  .  1     6 

Magnifica  (Smith's)  .  1     0 

Magnet  (Pawley's)  .  .26 
Marchioness  of  Ormonde 

(Youell's)  .  .  .16 
Marchioness  of  Normanby 

Youell's  fine .  .  .26 
Majestica .  .  .  .16 
Marglnata  (Hally's)  .  2  6 
Marie  (Epps')  .  .  .16 
Mars  (Youell's)  fine  .36 

Monarch  (Epps*)  .  .20 
Moneypennii  .  .  .1-0 
Nobilissima  (Smith's)  .  1  6 
Neptune  (Smith's)  .  .30 
Paragon  (Smith's)  .  .16 
•President  (Youell's)  fine  3  6 
President  (Standish's)      ,  2    6 


per  plant- 

~s. 

d. 

per  plant— s. 

d. 

Prince  Albert  (Brown's) 

I 

6 

Splendens  (Kyle's)  ,        .  1 

0 

Prince  Albert  (Youell's) 

1 

6 

St.  Clare   ...        .1 

6 

Prince  of  Wales  cYouell's) 

Stanwelliana    .        .        ,1 

6 

fine 

2 

6 

Stylosa  maxima        ,        .  I 

0 

Prince  of  Wales  {Epps')   . 

2 

6 

•Surprise  (Youell's)  fine  3 

6 

Prince  of  Wales(Pa\7ley's 

3 

6 

Sylph  (Youell's)        .        .  1 

6 

Princess  Royal  (Youell's) 

Taglioni  (Youell's)  .         .  1 

6 

fine         .        .        .        . 

2 

6 

*Timandra  (Youell's)  fine  3 

6 

Princess    Sophia   (Mar- 

Toddiana  (Todd's)    .        .  1 

0 

nock's)  .       .       .       . 

1 

6 

Towardii   .        .         .         .1 

0 

Qaeen  (Pawley's)     , 

3 

0 

UttoxeterBeauty(  Rogers')  2 

6 

Queen  Victoria  (Yoaeirs) 

Uttoxeter  Rival  (Rogers')  2 

6 

extra  fine 

3 

6 

Victory  (Smith's)     .         .  1 

6 

Racemiflora 

1 

0 

•Washington  (Youell's) 

,,           elegans 

1 

0 

fine         ....  3 

6 

Reflexa  (Smith's)     . 

2 

6 

Wat  Tyler  (Rally's)         .  2 

6 

Ricartonii 

1 

u 

Winserii    .        .        .        .2 

6 

Robusta  (Smith's)    . 

1 

6 

YoueUii     ....  1 

0 

Rogersiana  (Rogers') 

I 

0 

With  every   other   variety 

Sangainea  (Smith's) 

1 

0 

worthy  of  cultivation,  that  may 

*Sapphire  (Youell's) 

3 

6 

be  sent  out  after  the  publica- 

Splendida 

1 

0 

tion  of  this  List. 

SELECT  VERBENAS. 

YouELL  and  Co.,  in  ofi'ering  the  following  new  and  beautiful 
Seedling  Verbenas,  beg  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  them  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  August  the  10th,  page  5 12,  as  follows  ; — 

"  Amongst  the  Seedling  Verbenas  here,  a  few  distinct  va- 
rieties have  appeared.  One  named  LEONORA,  a  rich  lilac 
purple  with  a  ligdt:  eye,  is  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  flower. 

'•  ROSE  CHARMANTE.— A  brilliant  rose  pink  of  a  peculiar 
tint. 

BRITISH  QUEEN.— A  large,  handsome,  lilac  and  Hebe,  a 
delicate  grey." 

Since  that  period,  several  other  Seedlings  appeared,  possess- 
ing equally  valuable  properties,  the  tubes  of  flowers  being  of 
immense  size,  novelty,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  fragrance.  In  the  general  list  will  be  found  the 
bestof  the  older  varieties,  as  well  as  some  Seedlings  of  great 
merit,  raised  by  Youell  and  Co. 

SEEDLINGS  RAISED  IN  1844. 

LEONORA  (Youell's).— A  large  and  rich  lilac  purple,  with  a 
light  eye  ;  an  extremely  bright  and  beautiful  flower,  the  tufts  of 
bloom  large  and  very  fragrant. — Price  5s.  per  plant. 

ROSE  CHARMANTE  (Youell's).— A  most  brilliant  rose  pink 
of  a  peculiar  tint,  the  tufts  of  bloom  large  and  very  fragrant.— 
Price  3s.  6rf.  per  plant. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  (Youell's).— A  large  handsome  lilac,  the 
tufts  of  bloom  measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  j  ex- 
pands well.  This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  flower,  and  the 
largest  flowering  Verbena  yet  raised  j  it  is  also  delightfully 
fragrant,— Price  5s.  per  plant. 

SPECIOSISSIMA  (Youell's).— This  Verbena  will  be  found  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  scarlet  varieties,  the  colour  being  a  fine 
scarlet  and  ruby,  with  a  yellow  eye,  the  tufts  of  bloom  measur- 
ing 4  inches  in  diameterj  expands  well,  and  sweet  scented. — 
Pries  bs.  per  plant. 

HEBE  (Youell's). — A.  delicate  grey  with  sulphur  tinge,  the 
edges  tipped  with  pink,  large  tufts  of  bloom;  expands  well,  and 


delightfully  fragrant. — Price  3s.  Qd.  per  plant.  (The  flowers  of 
this  Verbena  are  of  the  most  perfect  form,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  attractive  variety.) 

MAGNIFICA  (Youell's).— A  beautiful  puce,  with  very  large 
dense  heads,  measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter;  expands, 
well,  and  sweet  scented.— Price  3s.  Qd.  per  plant.  (A  very  fine 
variety.) 

TIMANDRA  CYouell'3).—The  colour  of  this  fine  variety  is  a 
decided  pink,  contrasted  with  a  deep  crimson  eye;  it  is  a  large 
and  well-formed  flower,  expands  well,  and  sweet-scented. — 
Price  3s.  &d.  per  plant. 

DUKE  OF  YORK-  (Youell's).— This  is  also  a  novel  and  fine 
variety,  the  colour  being  a  very  dark  maroon,  the  tufts  of  bloom 
large  and  sweet-scented;  expands  well,  and  will  forma  fine 
contrast  with  the  light-coloured  varieties.— Price  3s.  6d.  p.  plant. 

The  above  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  per  post,  free,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  first  week  of  April,  at  1/.  5s.  the  set,  or  at  the  prices- 
affixed. 

GENERAL  LIST  OF  VERBENAS. 


per  plant — s.  d. 
♦Adelaide  (Youell's)  extra 

fine  .... 
Amethystina  (Girling's)  , 
Arraniana    superba 

(Youell's) 

*  Azurea     grandiflora 
(YoueU's) 

Barkerii    .        .        ,        , 
Beauty  (Girling's)    . 
Blue  Queen  (Miller's) 
Boule  de  Feu  (Girling's)  , 
Bridesmaid  (Girling's)    , 
♦British  Queen  (Youell's) 

ex.  extra  flue 
Brilliant  (Youell's)  fine    . 
Barleyana         . 
Charlwoodiana 

*  Chaos    (YoueU's)     very 

dark  and  fine        .        ,26 
Defiance  (Girling's) 
Delicata  (Youell's) 
*Duke  o£  York  (Youell's) 

ex.  extra  fine 
Edmondii  . 

Elegans  (Youell's)  fine 
Emperor  .  .  .  .10 
Excelsa  .  .  .  .26 
Favourite  (Youell's)  .  l  0 
Formosa  (YoueU'=)  .  1    0 

„  elegans  (Croft's)  l  0 
Fortune  Teller  tGirling's)  1  0 
Grandis  (YoueU's)  fine    .1    0 

*  Hebe  (Youell's)  ex.  extra 


2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1- 

0 

5 

0 

1 

e 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1  0 

,  3  6 

1  0 

1  6 


fine 

Howardii  ■        .        .  ■ 

Ignea        .        .        .  . 
Incisa  major  (Youell's)    . 

Ingramii   .        .        .  • 

Laconii     .        .        .  • 

♦Leonora  (YoueU's)  ex- 
extra  flue 


3  6 
0 
6 


per  plant— s.  d. 
*Lilac  Perfectiou(YoueU's) 

extra  fine    ■  .        .        .26 
Lilacina  (Girling's)  .        .  1 
Longiflora  (Girling's)       .  0 
♦Magnifica  (Youell's)  ex. 

extra  flue  .  .  .3 
*Mars  (YoueU's)  extrafins  2 
Medora  (YoueU's)  ex,  fine  2 
MeUndris  major  .  .  0 
Minstrel  Boy  (GirUog's)  ,  1 
Monarch  (Youell's)  floe  .  1 
♦Penelope   (YoueU's)  ex. 

fine  ...  ,2 
Prmcess  Royal  (YoueU's) 

the  best  while  out  .  1 
♦Ramona  (YoueU's)  extra 

fine  .  .  .  .2 
Renown  (Girling's)  .  1 

♦  RoseCharmaute  (YoueU's) 


ex.  extra  fine  ,  .  3 
Rosy  Queen  (Hally's)  .  1 
♦Speciosissima  (YoueU's) 

ex.  extra  fine  *  .  5 
Splendens  .         .         .1 

Stewartii  .        .        .0 

Striata  cocciuea  .  .  1 
Superba  (Mortlock's)  .  2 
Surprise  (Youell's)  .  .  l 
Taglioni  (YoueU's)  ,  .  1 
Teucroides  rosea(YoueU's) 

fine  .  .  .  .1 
*Timandra  (YoueU's)  ex. 

fine  .  .  .  .3 
TrtSsor  Parfait  (Girling's)  I 
Variegata  .        ,        .0 

Vivid  (Youell's)  .  .  1 
♦Vulcan  (Youell's)  ex.  floe 

very  distinct  .        .  2 

White     Perfection     (Gir- 
ling's)    .        ...  1 
Zeuxes  (MiUer's)      .        .  1 


The  above  will  be  ready  for  sending  per  post  free,  or  otherwise,  in  the  first  week  of  AprU,  at  the  following  prices,  viz. :— 12  Extra  fine  Varieties  6s.,  the  selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co.  ;. 
12  Ditto,  ditto,  los. ;  the  selection  left  to  the  purchaser.  With  the  exception  of  those  marked  ;tdu8^  Any  otber  Variety  worthy  of  cultivation  that  may  sppearafter  the  Publication  of  this 
Catalogue,  cp.ii  be  supplied  at  the  advertised  prices.  '  i,    a^       4--  ■ 

The  cuminuation  of  YOUE  LL'.s  CATALOGUE,  containing*'  New  and  Select  Plants,"  Pansies,  Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  C-nerarias,  Antirrliinnms,  &c.  &c-,  will  appear  on  the  Advertising 
Sheet  of  next  week's  Gardeners''  Chronicle, 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— 
NoTiCK  is  hereby  ^iven,  that  the  Exuibitiovs  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  tho 
ensuing  season,  will  take  place  on  the  foUowinjc  Saturdays — 
Tiz.,  Miiy --itl'.  June  2ist,  and  July  13th;  and  that  Tuesday, 
April  15th,  is  the  last  day  on  which  Tickets  are  issuedto  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDEXIN'G  akd  GARDEX  ARCHITECTURE. 
"i\/rR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  reside;ice  near  tbe 
_Ti  Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  nnd  Gardens,  and  in  the  constraction  and  heafing- 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  ecovomical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  atrention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


'^ijt  ^zvt}tmv$*  CfjtoiTide* 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  S,  1845. 

MP.ETIXGS  FOR  THE  Tn'O  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
VTEO.vtaDAV  Mar.  12    Society  of  Arts,  .        .        .         8  p.m. 

cicuUural       .       .       .       ;       3  pm. 


T0E9D.VT,        Mar.  13^?-"^' 
Wed-n-psday,  Mar.  19    Microscopical 


Now  that  the  season  for  formiiig  new  Cotiageks' 
ExHiEiTioN  Societies  has  arrived,  it  is  worth 
■while  to  occupy  a  short  space  with  some  account  of 
■what  seem  likely  to  be  useful  rules  for  their  manage- 
ment. For  this  purpose  we  print  a  set  of  Regula- 
tions proposed  by  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
''  Omil;ron,"  to  be  adopted  by  a  Society  whose  funds 
at  starting  will  not  exceed  15/.  or  16/.  To  each 
Regulation  which  calls  for  comment,  we  have  added 
our  remarks  in  a  smaller  type. 

PROSPECTUS. 

I.  As  a  means  towards  promoting  and  rewarding 
industrious  habits  among  the  class  of  cottagers  and 
labourers,  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Society,  which 
shall  have  for  its  object  to  establish  an  annual 
"  Cottagers'  Flower  and  Fitdt  Show"  for  the  parishes 
of 

2.'  The  Society  to  be  composed  of  two  classes,  viz: 
— Honorary  Members  or  Subscribers,  and  Members 
or  Exhibitors.  The  latter  class  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  cottagers  and  labourers,  whose  rent  shall 
not  exceed  SI.  per  annum. 

[Care  mast  be  taken  that  small  tradesmen  are  not 
allowed  to  creep  in  under  this  regulation.  S/.  a  year 
seems  a  high  rent  for  the  cottage  of  a  labourer,  who 
cannot  well  earn  more  th-an  30  guineas  a  year  at  the  ut- 
most. "We  would  limit  the  class  to  day-labourers,  with- 
-oot  adding  the  word  Cottagers.] 

3.  The  funds  to  be  raised  by  donations  from  the 
Honorary  Members,  and  annual  payments  from  the 
Members. 

4.  A  '•  Flower  and  Fruit  Show  "  to  be  held  once 
a  year,  at  some  convenient  spot  ■within  one  or  other 
of  the  above  parishes,  in  turns. 

[As  vegetables  are  to  be  introduced,  the  name  of 
the  Exhibition  cannot  well  be  Flower  and  Fruit  Show, 
because  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  It 
would  be  better  to  call  it  "  The  Show."] 

5.  Prizes  to  be  there  awarded  for  the  best  cultivated 
and  neatest  cottager's  garden,  and  also  for  the  best 
productions  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  accord- 
ing to  specified  rulas. 

6.  None  but  Members  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit  or 
compete  for  such  prizes. 

7.  Cottagers    and    labourers,  -whether    male    or 
_  female,  may  become  Jlembers  on  payment  of  6d. 

yearly,  on  or  before  the  1st  April  in  each  year. 

8.  The  specimens  sent  for  show  must  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  Member  intending  to  exhibit 
them,  and  must  have  been  produced  entirely  on  the 
ground  or  garden  of  such  IMember. 

9.  Each  Member  wiU  be  furnished  with  a  ticket, 
entitling  him  (and  if  a  married  man,  his  wife 
also)  to  free  admission  to  the  Show. 

10.  Honorary  Members  subscribing  not  less  than 
OS.  also  to  have  free  admission  to  the  Show. 

[Of  the  year  in  ■which  such  subscription  shall  have 
■been  paid.] 

II.  Persons  not  being  Honorary  Members  or 
Members  to  be  furnished  with  tickets  of  admission 

■to  the  Show  on  payment  as  foDows  : — Cottagers  and 
labourers,  Id.  each;  school  children,  half  that  sum; 

-all  other  persons,  6d.  each. 

]-2.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  three,  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  Honorary  Members. 

J  3.  For  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  in  ad- 
judging the  prizes  for  the  neatest  and  best  cultivated 
garden,  it  wUl  be  desirable  that  each  parish  should 
have  an  Inspector  (if  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  the 
better),  who  would  make  it  his  business  to  visit  fre- 
quently the  gardens  of  such  Members  of  his  parish 
as  shall  notify  their  intention  to  compete  for  that 
description  of  prize.  The  Inspector  to  take  notes 
from  time  to  time  of  the  state  of  the  gardens  entered 
for  competition,  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  the 
names  of  those  Members  best  entitled,  in  his  judg. 
ment,  to  the  award  of  a  prize ;  but  the  final  awar 


of  the  several  prizes  is  to  rest  on  the  decision  of  the 
Committee. 

[We  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  worked. 
Nothing  but  actual  inspection  can  decide  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates.  The  Committee  does  not  in- 
spect, and  therefore  the  Committee  can  have  no  judg. 
ment  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  better  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and  to  act  upon  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  assigning  separate  prizes  to  each  dis- 
trict which  an  Inspector  visits  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  In- 
spectors could  be  induced  to  form  themselves  into  a  ge- 
neral body,  for  the  purpose  of  re-examining  all  the 
gardens  in  the  whole  district  to  which  the  prizes  of  the 

Society  extends.  \ye  do  not,  however,  recommend 

this,  because  we  doubt  whether  the  Inspectors  would 
agree.  We  would  there.''ore  give  separate  and  equal 
prizes  under  this  head  to  every  parish  ;  and  these  prizes 
should  be  awarded  by  the  Inspectors  absolutely.] 

14.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or  dispute,  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  to  be  conclusive. 

[Permit  no  dispute.  Let  the  awards  be  without 
appeal.  If  the  awards  are  notoriously  bad,  change  the 
awarders  before  another  year.  It  is  true  that  some  in- 
justice Jiiai/  be  committed  in  that  manner,  but  it  will 
lead  to  far  less  evil  than  a  power,  on  the  part  of  exhi- 
bitors, of  impugnins  the  authority  of  the  Judges.] 

15.  The  Committee  to  have  the  power  of  ■with- 
holding any  one  or  more  of  the  prizes,  if  in  their 
opinion  the  state  of  the  cottager's  garden  or  the  spe- 
cimens sent  for  show  are  not  considered  to  merit  the 
prize;  or  they  may  award  an  extra  prize  where 
thought  to  be  merited. 

[This  should  be  made  dependent  on  the  Inspectors, 
and  not  on  the  Committee,  whose  duty  should  be  merely 
to  receive  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and  to  give 
effect  to  them.]    . 

16.  The  Committee  to  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
or  expelling  a  member  for  breach  of  rules,  miscon- 
duct, or  on  other  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  accord- 
ing to  its  discretion. 

PROPOSED  KOLES. 

1.  Every  cottager  or  labourer,  wishing  to  become 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  must  pay  to  the  Inspector 
of  the  parish  6d. ;  the  same  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
1st  April,  in  each  year.  For  this  a  ticket  will  be 
given,  entithng  such  Member  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  and  also  to  free  admission,  together  with  his 
wife,  if  the  Jlember  be  a  married  man,  to  the  Show. 

2.  Members  intending  to  compete  for  the  first 
class  of  prizes,  must  give  special  notice  of  such  in- 
tention to  the  Inspector  of  the  parish  at  the  time  of 
paying  their  subscriptions. 

[This  is,  we  think,  wrong.  The  man  may  not  know 
at  that  time — that  is,  before  the  IsC  of  April,  that  he  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  compete.  A  notice  given  one  clear 
week  before  the  meeting  is  quite  soon  enough.  We,  how- 
ever, doubt  the  policy  of  requiring  notice  at  all.  If  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon  was  to  require  notices, 
the  best  exhibitors  would  be  excluded.] 

3.  The  specimens  sent  for  show  must  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  Member  intending  to  exhibit 
them,  and  must  have  been  produced  on  the  garden 
or  ground  of  such  Member.  A  declaration  is  to  be 
made  to  this  effect,  and  also  that  they  have  been 
cultivated  or  produced  solely  by  such  Member,  and 
his  or  her  family. 

4.  Each  specimen  or  collection  is  to  bear  a  private 
mark,  by  which  it  may  be  claimed  by  its  owner. 

5.  The  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the  place  of  Show 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  11,  iiut  later,  of  the 
morning  on  which  the  Show  is  to  be  held.  Speci- 
mens presented  after  the  last  named  hour  cannot  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  prizes. 

[This  is  too  late.  They  ought  to  be  delivered  by 
10  o'clock  at  the  latest.  The  exclusion,  after  a  fixed 
hour,  ought  to  be  peremptory,  and  not  excused  upon 
any  pretence  whatever.  One  second  after  the  appointed 
time  should  cause  exclusion.  Experience  has  shown 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  rule.] 

6.  Admittance  at  the  Show  to  Honorary  Blembers 
and  1\1  embers  at  1 ,  and  to  others  at  "2  o'clock. 

7.  Honorary  JMembers  subscribing  1/.  to  be  en- 
titled to  four  tickets;  10s.  to  two,  and  os.  to  one 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  Show. 

S.  Admission  to  the  Show  to  persons  not  being 
Honorary  Members  or  i\Iembers  to  be  by  ticket 
as  under  : 

Cottagers  and  Labourers,  Id. each;  School  Childi-en, 
half  that  sum  ;  all  other  persons,  Gd.  each. 

Mem. — The  Show  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July,  according  to  circumstances. 

PRIZES— Class  I. 

For  the  neatest  and  best  cultivated  garden,  3  prizes 
of  12i.  Qd.,  Is.  6d.,  and  os. 

PRIZES— Class  II. 


Vegetables, 
Potatoes. 
Onions — Spring. 

,,        Autumn. 
Cabbages. 
Scarlet  Runners. 

[  These  are  not  well 
suited  for  competition. 
The  samples  will  be  too 
much  alike;  besides,  June 
is  too  early  for  them.] 


Peas. 

Carrots. 

Broad  Beans. 

Lettuces. 

Turnips. 

Cucumbers. 

Best  basket  of  Vegetables. 

12  Prizes  of  45.,  best. 

„       is.  6d.,  2d  best. 


Fruit. 
Gooseberries,  red. 

,,  white. 

Currants,  red. 

,,        white. 
Raspberries. 
Cherries. 
Plums. 

[Why  not  take  Straw- 
berries rather  than  Plums, 
which  are  not  well  adapt- 
ed to  Cottage  competi- 
tion, and  for  which  July 
is  too  eirly  ?] 
7  Prizes,  4s.,  best. 

,,        2s.  6^.,  ■2d  best. 
Flowevs. 


Nosegay  ot  wild  Howers 
Device  of  garden  flowers. 
,,  wild. 

[There  being  no  object 
in  ofl^ering  prizes  for  both 
nosegays  and  devices,  one 
is  enough.] 
Roses. 

Carnations  or  Picotees. 
Pinks. 

Double  Stocks. 
Hollyhocks. 
Dahlias. 

[July  is  too  early  for 
Dahlias.] 
10  Prizes,  4s.,  best. 

„         2s.  Gd..  2d  best. 


Nosegay  of  garden  flowers. 

Schemes  of  this  sort  are  admirable  adjuncts  to 
allotments,  and  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation  into  the 
labourers,  which  will  no  doubt  produce  considerable 
advantage,  and  tend  to  increase  tlie  interest  which 
the  cottager  will  take  in  his  garden. 

We  woidd,  however,  like  to  see  more  than  one 
annually.  A  Show  late  in  the  autumn,  which 
would  include  the  winter  produce,  would  be  even 
more  useful  than  a  summer  Show. 

We  ■(vould  also  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  exceUent  letter  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev. 
Abner  Brown,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
Cou.N-ctL  or  THE  Horticultural  Society  have 
determined  upon  a  new  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  seeds  and  plants.  Mr.  Hartweg  is 
under  orders  for  California  and  the  North  West 
Coast  of  North  America,  and  will  leave  England  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  FeUows  of  the 
Society  upon  this  arrangement.  The  beautiful  vege- 
tation of  California  is  still  but  little  known  in  our 
gardens.  Mr.  Douglas's  discoveries,  inlei-esting  as 
they  were,  are  only  an  indication  of  what  may  stiU 
be  done,  and  his  collections  arrived  in  bad  condition. 
A^hen  the  details  of  this  mission  are  further  advanced 
we  shall  allude  to  it  asrain. 


We  are  glad  that  the  observations  of  our  corres- 
pondent "  Kdrioola  "  have  drawn  so  much  attention 
to  the  Toad  ;  for  whatever  people  may  think  about; 
birds,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  great 
value  to  gardeners  of  this  reptile — a  value  too  with- 
out a  drawback,  for  the  toad  eats  no  corn,  steals  no 
Cherries,  picksno  buds  out  of  Gooseberry-bushes.  ;To 
be  siu'e,  it  has  the  misfortune  to  endm-e  the  dislike  of 
some  folks,  because  they  tliink  it  ugly  ;  but  not  a  few 
of  jthose  who  manifest  an  aversion  to  it  on  thatjground 
would  sometimes  do  well  to  consider  whether  there 
may  not  be  more  opinions  than  one  in  the  world  as 
to  their  own  beauty.  It  is  not  many  months  since 
we  chanced  to  hear  a  dirty,  chocolate-skinned, 
leaden-eyed, flat-nosed  man  exclaim  '"Drat  the  thing: 
I  hate  the  very  sight  o'  th'  ugly  baste."  Now,  we 
really  could  not  avoid  thinking,  on  that  occasion  at 
least,  that  the  toad  was  tlie  better  looking  of  the  two. 

Others  fancy  it  to  be  poisonous,  and  shrink  in  terror 
from  its  approach.  But  the  poor  thing  has  really 
no  harm  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  tamed 
and  petted  as  easUy  as  a  lap-dog,  and  is  very  often 
more  deserving  of  kind  treatment.  Let  us  hope,  then, 
that  hereafter  ■well-informed  persons  v/iU  shake  off 
their  prejudices,  and  cease  to  persecute  so  defenceless 
and  useful  a  creature. 

We  also  trust  that  the  Uttle  discussion  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  statements  made  by  •'  Ruricola" 
will  enlighten  our  readers  upon  the  true  habits  or 
the  toad.  It  is  very  plain  that  a  common  belief 
exists  that  this  reptile  is  not  a  tadpole  in  its  first 
state,  after  being  hatched.  The  letters  which  we  have 
pubhshed  establish  that  point,  and  we  have  others 
now  before  us  on  the  same  subject.  Instead  of 
printing  them  —  for  which  indeed  we  cannot  find 
space — we  shall  now  set  the  question  at  rest  by  the 
following  letter  from  Professor  Bell,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  naturalists  who  have  studied 
the  habits  of  reptiles.* 

,_  "  Toads  do  come  from  tadpoles  ;  and  the  following 
are  some  particulars  on  this  subject,  which,  as  they 
are  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  you  may  rely 
upon  as  being  correct,  as  far  as  they  go. 

"  The  reproduction  of  the  toad  is,  in  all  essential 
points,  similar  to  that  of  the  frog ;  the  ova  are  ferti- 
lised in  like  manner,  and  their  immersion  in  v/ater  is 
equally  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  for  the  existence  of  the  young  during  their  tad 
pole  state.  But  these  ova,  instead  of  forming  a  mass, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  frog, '.are  arranged  in  a  double 
series,  placed  alternately,  and  with  perfect  regularity. 
The  tenacious  jelly-like  substance  in  which  the  eggs 


■*  All  libraries  in  the  country  should  possess  this  gentleman's 
'•  History  of  British  Reptiles,"  a  most  instTL^ctive  ana  interest- 
ing little  book. 
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are  enveloped  forms  a  continuous  line,  about  the 
eightli  or  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  length  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  the  spring,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  those 
of  the  frog ;  the  tadpoles  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  frog,  and  the  tail  is  more  nearly  the  size  of  the 
body;  they  areako  quite  black,  but  in  other  respects 
they  are  very  similar.  I  have  kept  them  in  the  tad- 
pole state  for  a  long  time,  retarding  their  change  by 
stinting  them  of  food,  and  keeping  them  in  a  low 
temperature,  in  order  to  continue  my  microscopic  ob- 
servations of  them. 

"It  is  not  until  the  approach  of  autumn  that  the 
young  ones,  having  cast  off  their  tadpole  form,  come 
to  seek  their  food  on  land.  They  may  then  be  seen 
in  myriads,  advancing  in  all  directions  from  the  pond 
or  pool  which  gave  tliem  birth,  and  making  their  way 
often  to  a  great  distance,  with  more  despatch  than 
could  have  been  expected.  I  baveseen  them  in  such 
numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  step  without 
treading  on  many  of  them— all  quite  perfect  little 
toads,  creeping,running,  and  even  clumsily  jumping, 
with  an  absurd  attempt  at  activity,  but  making  their 
■way  steadily  and  perseveringly  as  long  as  the  earth  is 
damp.  If  it  become  dry,  they  retire  to  holes,  or 
under  herbage,  and  remain  there  until  a  shower  or 
dew  enables  them  again  to  make  their  way,  and  all 
the  time  feeding  on  the  numerous  minute  insects 
•which  swarm  around  them.  Now,  in  this  state  they 
■will  pass  through  marvellously  small  apertures,  and 
lie  ensconced  in  spaces  that  would  scarcely  contain  a 
good  sized  Pea,  reminding  one  of  Tasso's  description 
of  love : — • 

'  Che  in  ogni  breve  spazio  entra  e  a'asconde 
In  ogni  breve  spazio.' 
This  will,  as  you  perceive,  at  once  explain  many  of 
the  wonderful  accounts  of  your  corresponden  ts  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  ray 
detail.  The  toad  is  a  great  favourite  with  me;  and 
I  assure  you  there  are  many  points  in  his  history 
that  are  very  interesting.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  friends  to  the  gardener." 

Can  anything  be  more  conclusive  in  favour  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Toad  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  come  from  tad- 
poles, and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  invaluable  natural 
agents.  Mr.  Malthus,  perhaps,  would  not  call  them 
productive  labourers,  because  their  labour  is  not  "  so 
directly  productive  of  wealth  as  to  be  capable  of  esti- 
mation in  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  products 
obtained."  But  they  undoubtedly  enable  he  labou  r  of 
others  to  be  productive.  This  knotty  question  may, 
however,  be  safely  left  for  solution  to  political  econo- 
mists, to  whose  consideration  we,  in  all  humility, 
submit  it. 


TO 


MODE    OF    SUPPLYING    MOISTURE 
CUTTINGS. 

In  the  Leading  Article  (p.  67)  is  an  interesting  account 
of  strikiBg  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  is  evident  from  what 
is  there  said,  that  the  operation  must  be  a  difficult  one, 
and  will  require  a  skilful  hand  to  effect  it  in  a  saccessfui 
manner.  One  of  the  difficulties  appears  to  be,  the  sap- 
plying  moisture  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  uniform  in 
quantity  and  temperature  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  root  is  forming;  m  fact,  to  assimilate  the  process 
to  the  operation  of  nature:  I  mean,  that  the  leaf  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  if  planted  in  the  ground,  where  the  earth  is 
the  storehouse  of  moisture,  from  which  theplant  abstracts 
it  in  such  portions  as  its  growth  requires,  without  being 
subject  to  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  which 
must  be  the  case  when  watered  artificially.  In  order  to 
obviate  these  injurious  effects  of  artificial  watering  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  some 
such  apparatus  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, which  represents  what  may  be  called  a  Plant  Foun- 


stones — perhaps  cinders,  in  [Large  honeycomb  pieces, 
would  answer  the  purpose  ;  they  should  fill  it  above  the 
edges,  so  as  to  increase  the  surface  for  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  moisture  under  the  soil,  upon  which  the 
pots  are  placed.  The  tube  connecting  the  reservoir  with 
the  trough  is  fitted  at  its  extremity  (the  centre  of  the 
trough),  with  a  brass  socket  and  plug,  the  handle  of  the 
latter  coming  up  through  the  pots  in  the  pit,  as  shown 
at  E  ;  the  socket  is  just  below  the  edge  of  the  trough. 
The  use  of  this  plug  is  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  in 
such  quantities  as  the  habits  and  slate  of  growth  of  the 
plants  may  require.  The  reservoir  can  be  replenished 
with  W4ter,  by  shutting  the  plug  and  pouring  in  water 
through  the  fimnel,  until  it  rises  above  the  water-way  ol 
the  tap  ;  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  sxpel  the  air  in  the 
reservoir  ;  then,  if  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  communi- 
cation is  again  complete  between  the  reservoir  and  trough. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  fountain 
will  be  the  adjustment  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  air  into  the  barrel,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  water  abstracted  from  it  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion going  on  in  the  pit  ;  perhaps  an  open  spout — say  an 
inch  in  width,  and  as  deep  as  the  trough,  with  the  socket 
and  plug  close  to  the  reservoir — will  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment. However,  the  difficulty  may  be  got  over  by  a  few 
experiments.  The  pit,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  is  provided 
with  a  false  bottom  (covered  with  stones,  &c.,  and  upon 
that  a  bed  of  Moss),  leaving  a  space  of  about  3  inches 
between  it  and  the  floor,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  moisture,  in  large  pits,  throughout  the  open 
materials  under  the  pots.  Now,  if  pots  are  plunged  in 
soil  laid  upon  th";  Moss,  the  glass  put  on,  and  the  foun- 
tain set  to  work,  by  withdrawing  the  plug,  spontaneous 
evaporation  would  commence,  and  increase  or  diminish 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  pii,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  admitted  into  the  trough,  gradually  diffusing 
itself  through  the  materials  upon  the  false  bottoai,  and 
ultimately  into  the  soil  of  the  pots,  and  so  continue  any 
length  of  time,  without  producing  those  alternations  of 
temperature  so  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  plants. — 
Henry  Liddell,  Beveihy-road,  Hull, 


the  compost   in    which   the  plants  are  intended  to  be 
grown  should  be  used  in  carrying  up  the  covering  ;  the 
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ORCHIDACE.^. 
No.  v.  Conclusion. — In  closing  these  remarks,  I  may 
mention  that  I  am  satisfied,  after  repeated  trials,  that 
many  sorts  of  Orchidacete  do  best  upon  naked  logs. 
Oncidium  crispura  and  its  varieties  would  not  grow  at 
all  in  pots  or  baskets,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  placed 
upon  naked  blocks  they  began  to  put  out  healthy  young 
roots,  and  fine  young  shoots  soon  afterwards  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Oncidium  Forbesii  has  been  in 
my  opinion  almost  lost  in  this  country,  by  growing  it  in 
pots  or  on  logs  covered  with  Moss.  A  small  plant  ^hich  I 
unknowingly  purchased  atMr.  Harrison's  sule,  was  fastened 
to  a  naked  log,  on  which  it  grew  and  flowered  freely. 
La^Iia  autumnalis,  though  it  grew  with  me  pretty  well  in 
a  pot,  did  not  flower  freely  (only  once  in  four  years),  but 
when  put  on  a  log  it  made  large  pseudo-bulbs,  and  pro- 
duced two  fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  it  is  a  fine  species. 
That  difficult  plant  to  grow  (at  all),  Lselia  majalis,  suc- 
ceeds well  on  logs  without  Moss.  I  have  been  informed 
that  charred  logs  have  been  found  to  answer  still  bet- 
ter than  common  blocks  for  many  of  those  plants, 
and  my  own  experience  corroborates  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  I  have  now  given  what  I  consider  the  essen- 
tial points  of  Orchidaceous  culture,  with  the  exception  of 
shading  the  plants  during  hot  sunshine  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  at  all  necessary  in  this  climate,  as  the 
brightest  light  we  obtain  here  is  nothing  like  the  flood 
of  light  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected  in  their  native 
habitats.  It  is  true,  if  there  are  specks  in  the  glass, 
they  will  act  as  burning-glastes  upon  the  leaves,  as  will 
also  drops  of  water;  but  these  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  by  having  the  house  glazed  with  good  glass,  and 
keeping  the  leaves  quite  dry  during  bright  sunny  days. 
The  injury  shading  does  is,  that  it  prevents  that  accu- 
mulation of  Sep  which  is  necussary  to  induce  flowering. 
I,  however,  cultivate  on  the  rafter  creepers,  which  par- 
tially shade  the  plants,  but  by  no  means  so  effectually 
as  is  done  by  a  regular  shade  of  canvas  or  other  material. 
—  T.  Appleby. 


A.  Ridpenfstt'nes,  forming:  Drainage;  B.  Soil;  C.  Casingof 
Stones  or  Brickbats;  D.  Hollow  Tiles,  by  which  the  bed  is  irn- 
Fated. 

plants  will,  from  the  moisture  which  is  at  command,  root 
vigorously  amongst  the  stones.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  Strawberry  may  not  arrive  at  as  great,  if 
not  greater  perfection  than  in  beds  in  the  open  garden; 
tlie  stones  will  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and  assist  in  radiating 
the  heat,  and  thus  accomplish  the  desired  object — earli- 
nesB.  By  placing  these  beds  near  a  pump,  the  water 
may  at  once  be  pumped  into  the  gutters  by  attaching  a 
email  wooden  shoot,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  carrying 
water,  and  the  tiles  maybe  jointed  together  with  cement. 
The  followi  ng  cut  shows,  in  detail,  the  method  of  building 
up  the  steps  of  such  a  bank. — An  Old  Gardener. 


tain,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  those  attached  to 
bird-cages.  This  may  be  of  any  6ize,from  a  small  Ward's 
case  to  a  pit  6  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  width,  whicls 
is  the  size  of  the  one  here  represented.  A  is  the  reservoir, 
(a  9-gallon  cask),  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  and  funnel 
B,  for  filling  it  with  water.  The  tube  C,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  conveys  the  water  into  a  shallow  trough,  D, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  pit  containing  the 
plants ;  this  should  be  filled  with  sponge,  or  very  porous 


STRAWBERRY  BANKS. 

Much  improvement  may  be  readily  effected  in 
forming  Strawberry  banks.  The  representation  of  the 
one  annexed  may  be  an  improvement  on  that  already 
given  in  the  Chronicle  at  page  24.  The  bank  should 
run  east  and  west,  presenting  a  north  and  south 
aspect.  Upon  the  north  side  I  would  plant  the 
latest  kinds  of  Slrawberries,  and  the  earliest  kinds  on 
the  south  side  ;  thus  producing  a  very  early  and  a  very 
late  supply,  so  that  an  unusually  long  Strawberry  season 
may  be  advantageously  and  economically  effected. 
Strawberry  plants  growing  on  steep  banks,  unless  they 
are  well  and  regularly  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather, 
are  sure  to  sufier,  and  that  frequently  to  the  extent  of  the 
entire  loss  of  the  crop.  The  usual  mode  of  supplying 
these  banks  with  water  is  by  the  watering-pot,  when  it 
runs  off  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  on.  The  improve- 
ment I  suggest  in  erecting  these  beds  will  be  understood 
from  the  annexed  sketch.  Draining-tiles,  in  the  form 
represented  at  D,  can  be  readily  procured  at  a  low  price, 
and  the  more  porous  the  better,  thus  permitting  the 
water  to  filter  gradually  through  them  to  the  earth  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  In  forming  these  beds,  a 
ridge  of  stones  or  flints  may  be  thrown  up  as  at  A,  and 
then  covered  over  with  good  rich  loam,  as  shown  at  B. 
The  bed  then  should  be  covered  over  with  brickbuts, 
stones,  or  flints,  as  represented  at  C,  and  the  hollow 
tiles,  D,  laid  in  level  as  the  work  proceetis ;  some  of 


STHE  GENUS     KALOSANTHBS. 
It  is  singular  that  this,  the  most  gaudy  of  all  the 
beautiful  tribes  of  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
should  have  been  so  much  neglected   by  plant-growers  ; 
for  certainly,   when   properly   managed,    several  of  the 
species  are  the  most  brilliant  things  that  can  he  intro- 
duced into  a  collection  in  July  ;  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  any  plants 
exhibited  at  Chiswick,  except  the  two  specimens  in  July 
last,  from   Mr.   Bailey,  gardener  to   the  Archbishop  of 
York.      Now,   the  fault  of  all  these  was,  that  they  had 
been  too  well  managed — that  is,  they  had  been  so  soli- 
citously attended  to,  with  the  object   of  producing  fine 
specimens,  that  the  flower-stems  were  extended  to  the 
length  of  2  feet,  when  they  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
6  inches  ;  another   is,   the   flowers  were  removed  so  far 
from  the  mass  of  the  foliage  as  to  make  the  plants  have 
what  gurdeners  term  a  "  gawky"  appearance.      To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  grown 
in  a  low  pit,  with  the  points  of  the  shoots   touching  the 
glass,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  time  that  the  flower-buds  are 
perceptible,  and  with  a  dry  rather  than  a  moist  and  sti- 
mulating atmosphere,  so  that  they  may  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  grow  too  rampantly.     Treated  in  this  manner,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  produce   globular  plants  of  not 
more  than  18  inches  in  height  when  in  bloom,  with  from 
20  to  50  heads  of  flower  upon  each  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  ask,  Where  have  we  a  plant  that  would  pro- 
duce  such   a  noble  appearance  as  K.  coccinea  so  ma- 
naged?    Even  Ixora  coccinea  would  have  to  yield  to  it 
in  brilliancy,  though  not  in  merit  of  cultivation. 

The  genus  Kasolantbes  will  probably  be  better  known  to 
the  generality  of  gardeners  under  its  old  name,  Crassula, 
to  which  the  plants  constituting  it  belonged  until  se- 
parated some  years  back  by  the  late  Mr.  Kaworth. 
The  plants,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  judging  from 
their  structure  and  power  of  enduring  heat  and 
drought,  they  occupy  high  and  dry  situations,  pro- 
bably unshaded  by  taller  vegetation,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  an  amount  of  light  and  heat  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  imitate  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  worth  knowing  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  Cape  plants,  that  though  they  are  exposed  to  intense 
light  under  a  perpendicular  sun,  they  are  also  provided 
with  a  corresponding  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  periodical  currents  being  from  the  sea  to  the 
land  in  the  growing  season,  and  consequenlly  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  from  the  land  to  the  sea  in  the  dor- 
mant .season,  and,  being  comparatively  dry,  are  alike 
favourable  to  the  maturation  of  the  tissue  and  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  plants  from 
the  Cape  require  so  much  air  under  our  artificia.1 
management  at  all  seasons ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  more 
attention  vras  paid  to  supplying  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stitiCui'tB  in  which  Ihey  are  cultivated  with  moisture  ia 
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the  growing  Beason.  Having  now  poioted  out  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  plants  enjoy  in  their 
native  country,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  their  manage- 
ment as  practised  with  much  success  for  years  pest. 

Presuming  that  small  plants  of  not  more  than  6  inches 
in  height  can  be  procured  in  3  or  5-inch  pots,  with  4,  6, 
or  more  strong  shoots  upon  each,  the  latter  must  be 
stopped  by  pinching  o(T  their  points  about  the  end  of 
February.  To  facilitate  the  production  of  side  shoots, 
and  also  to  accelerate  their  development,  remove  care- 
fully three  or  four  pair  of  leaves  from  the  top  part  of  each 
branch,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  young  branches  will 
be  perceptil)le.  I  may  here  remark  that  in  future,  when 
I  refer  to  the  stopping  of  the  plants,  I  also  wish  the 
leaves  to  be  removed  from  where  branches  are  expected, 
as  it  will  be  found  that  by  this  means  shoots  are  much 
more  certainly  and  quickly  produced  thin  if  the  leaves 
are  allowed  to  remain.  At  this  time  the  plants  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  potted,  add  here  it  must  be  determined  at 
what  size  they  are  to  produce  flowers  :  if  plants  in  a 
state  of  superlative  grandeur  are  desired,  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  produce  flowers  until  the  tliird  year  from 
this  potting;  but  if  plants  with  from  12  to  20  heads  of 
bloom  are  sufficient  for  the  cultivator's  purposes,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  produce  flowers  in  the  second  season 
of  their  growth.  The  best  compost  for  these  plants 
consists  of  three  parts  very  turfy  peat,  and  one  part  of 
turfy  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  portion  of 
bone-dust  and  charcoal,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  gritty 
sand,  potsherds,  and  small  stones.  These  should  be  in- 
timately mixed  before  they  are  used,  and  should  be  as 
rough  as  possible.  The  compost  being  ready,  take  a 
9-inch  pot,  and  having  carefully  and  thoroughly  drained 
it,  fill  it  three  parts  full  of  the  compost,  and  make  it  firm 
or  solid  where  the  plant  is  to  stand ;  then  turn  the  small 
plant  out  of  its  pot,  and  with  a  pointed  stick  loosen  the 
matted  roots  round  the  ball,  place  it  in  its  new  situation 
and  fill  up  with  the  prepared  soil,  taking  care  to  make  the 
latter  solid,  and  to  give  a  soaking  of  water  to  settle  it 
round  the  ball.  This  completes  the  potting,  after  which 
the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°  during 
the  night;  but  rising  to  70°  or  S0°  with 'sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  day,  and  they  should  be  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.'^  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  anything  approaobing  a  close  moist  atmo- 
sphere must  be  avoided,  as  nothing  appears  to  injure 
this  tribe  so  much  as  too  much  heat,  combined  with  a 
saturated  atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow  healthily. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  the  new  soil, 
which  will  be  about  May,  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
warm  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  taking  care  to  expose 
them  to  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass.  In  this  situation  they  will  grow  vigor- 
ously, and  may  be  assisted  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a 
little  weak  manure  water,  and  through  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  a  temporary  shade  may  be  thrown  over  the 
glass.  On  mild  and  dewy  nights  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous through  July  to  place  the  plants  in  the  open  air, 
first  of  course  taking  the  precaution  to  have  the  shoots 
secured  to  small  sticks  to  prevent  their  being  broken. 
By  the  first  week  in  August  the  plants  will  have  made  as 
much  growth  as  can  be  matured  during  the  first  season, 
and  therefore  from  this  time  the  ripening  or  maturing 
process  must  be  commenced  by  gradually  exposing  the 
plants  to  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  until,  at  last, 
the  young  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall. 

I  may  here  remark  that  it  will  be  as  well  for 
the  amateur  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  flowering  of 
plants  results  from  the  accumulation  of  sap  in  a  highly 
elaborated  state,  and  that  this  complete  elaboration  can 
only  be  secured  by  exposing  plants,  and  more  especially 
those  that  are  of  a  succulent  nature,  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  an  unclouded  sun.  While,  however,  plants  are 
fully  exposed  and  supplied  with  necessary  moisture  to 
the  roots,  it  will  be' as  well  to  guard  against  the  soil 
being  soddened  by  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  weather  boarding  at 
hand  in  case  of  heavy  showers.  For  wintering  the 
plants  a  dry  cold  pit,  where  they  can  be  fully  exposed  at 
all  favourable  times,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  at  others, 
is  the  best  situation,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pit 
is  at  all  times  thoroughly  dry,  or  the  plants  will  be  better 
in  the  greenhouse.  Give  them  sufficient  water  to  keep 
them  from  flagging,  and  cover  them  securely  in  case  of 
frost.  If  these  directions  are  properly  attended  to,  the 
result  will  be  plants  with  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more 
trusses  of  flowers  upon  each,  which  will  well  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  trouble,  and  be  a  gorgeous  sight  in  the 
greenhouse  or  open  air  from  July  until  September.  No 
attempt  must,  however,  be  made  to  force  the  plants,  or 
the  result  will  be  a  few  flowers  at  the  expense  of  compact 
plants. — Isaac  Tomkins,  Walton-le- Grand, 


MOSS  ON  LAWNS. 
Why  is  the  growth  of  Moss  on  lawns  and  other  Grass 
lands  considered  an  evil  ?  and  why  are  so  many  inquiries 
made  after  preventives  or  eradicators  of  these  beautiful 
plants  from  such  localities'?  Do  the  inquirers  not  ob- 
serve that  Moss  springs  up  in  the  winter  after  the  growth 
of  the  Grass  blade  is  suspended — is  most  luxuriant  at 
this'  time,  viz.,  early  spring — and  declines  and  disap- 
pears to  give  place  to  the  proper  Grasses  of  the  soil, 
when  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  to  advance  them  into  growth  ?  So  far  from  Moss 
being  injurious,  it  is  the  safe-guard  of  the  perennial 
Grasses  during  the  hard  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  more 
trying  alternations  of  sunshine  and  frost  in  early  spring, 
and  the  nursing-mother  of  the  verdant  carpet  of  summer, 


the  growth  of  which  it  i»  supposetl  to  postpone  or  to 
prevent;  it  is  truly  the  f/ecus  et  tutamen  of  the  Grass 
[ilot  and  the  pasture-field.  I  have  a  small  lawn  which 
is  at  this  moment  thick  with  Moss  of  the  most  delicate 
yellow-green  tint,  and  it  treads  like  a  Turkey  carpet. 
Without  it  the  surface  would  be  hard  and  meagre,  with 
a  few  sprouts  only  of  sicklT  Grass  struggling  for  exist- 
ence through  this  season  of  frost  and  cutting  winds,  and 
giving  place  everywhere  to  Daisies,  and  Dandelions, 
and  other  coarse  herbs.  In  a  month  or  two  this  Moss 
will  give  place  to  the  summer  sward  ;  and  in  its  decline, 
who  can  doubt  of  its  aCFurdiiig  nutriment  to  the  herb  it 
now  shelters  and  defends  ?  In  its  turn  the  Moss  will 
again  be  fed  by  the  decaying  Grass,  and  thus  the  admi- 
rable reciprocity  of  Nature  is  maintained. 

I  have,  also,  some  good  upland  cow-pasture,  which  is 
thickly-covered  with  Moss.  Some  years  ago,  before  I 
was  aware  of  the  true  relations  of  these  herbs  of  two  sea- 
sons, I  was  persuaded  to  harrow  up  the  Moss,  under  the 
idea  that  it  choked  and  impeded  the  growth  of  the  better 
Grass.  The  consequence  was  a  sensible  deterioration  of 
that  part  of  the  field  in  which  it  was  tried — a  backward 
and  scanty  growth  of  Grass,  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  plants — Scabious.  Rumex,  Plantago 
— and  such,  in  the  place  of  the  Grasses  and  Trefoils  with 
which  the  field  usually  abounds.  I  say,  therefore,  make 
the  most  of  the  Moss  on  your  lawns  and  Grass  lands  at 
this  season.  Let  the  scythe  repress  only  the  coarse 
blades  and  obtrusive  foliage  of  weeds,  if  there  be  any 
such  ;  and  by  and  bye  you  will  find  that  the  growth  of 
the  coveted  Grassy  turf  of  summer  has  been  by  no 
means  impeded  by  the  velvet-like  cushion  which  now 
challenges  your  hardihood  to  brave  a  little  cold  to  tread 
and  to  admire  it. — P.  P. 


Fig.  2. — Pots  for  Cuttings. 


HOW  TOSTRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY    NEUMANN. 

No.  VI. — Pots  for  Cuttings. — The  pots  which-  we 
choose  for  cuttings  are  about  3 J  inches  wide  at  the  top; 
we  prefer  pots  with  small  bottoms,  so  that  when  we  turn 
them  up  to  ascertain  if  the  cutting  has  rooted,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  ball  from  coming  out.  I  submitted 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of.PariB,  some  time  ago,  a 
model  of  a  cutting-pot  which  has  since  been  common.  I 
am  glad  to  have  made  it  known,  because  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  part  of  horticultural 
science,  which  is  now  so  generally  appreciated.  Fig.  2 
will  enable  this  simple  proceeding  to  be  understood : 
A  is  an  earthen  pot,  2j — Sf  in.  broad,  and  2j — 2^  in. 
high ;  in  the  bottom  there  is  a  hole  as  in  a  common  pot; 
this  opening  must  not  be  obstructed  by  a  crock,  as  is  the 
custom,  but  |we  invert 
inside  a  little  pot,  whose 
bottom  ought  to  be  level 
with  the  earth  in  the 
pot,  as  in  the  cut.  This 
little  pot  is  to  receive 
the  heat.  The  hot  efflu- 
vium of  the  tan,  or  the 
heat  developed  by  the 
hot-water  pipes,  enters 
the  hole  of  the  earthen  pot,  lodges  in  the  pot  which  is 
inverted,  and  keeps  the  cuttings,  which  are  planted  cir- 
cularly around  it,  in  the  condition  most  favourable  to 
their  vegetation  ;  this  arrangement  presents  also  a  real 
advantage,  viz.,  that  the  roots  of  cuttings  do  not  force 
themselves  one  on  the  other,  as  in  the  old  methods  :  they 
may  easily  be  separated  afterwards. 

No.    VII Bell-Glasses   for    Cuttings. — The   green 

bell-glasses  called  Melon  bell-glasses  are  generally  used 
for  propagation ;  but  recent  and  repeated  trials,  and 
frequent  observation,  have  given  the  preference  to  the 

use  of  blue  and  violet- 
coloured  glasses,  as 
being  more  favour- 
able for  the  striking  of 
cuttings.  I  give  here 
the  forms  of  theglasses 
used  in  the  green- 
houses of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 
Fig.  3  is  a  Melon  bell- 
glass;  it  is  useful,  in- 
asmuch as  it  serves  to 
cover  a  good  many 
little  pots,  and  also  for 
Rose-cuttings.  Lat- 
terly otherbeli-glasses 
angular  (a  facettes)  have  been  in  use,  con- 
glasses  ;  they  are 


Fig.  3. — A  Melo.v  Bell-glass. 


called 

structed  in  the  same  manner  as  hand-  _ 
made  of  three  different  sizes,  an  advantage  which  the 
Melon-glasses  have  not,  nearly  all  of  them  being  blown 
of  the  same  diameter.  Fig  4  is  a  long  cylinder  in- 
tended to 
receive  cut- 
tings of  large 
size.  Fig.  5 
is  a  wide  but 
low  cylin- 
der, under 
which  you 
place  cut- 
tings of  small 
size,  such 
as  Heaths, 
Leschenaul- 
tias,  Epa- 
cris,  &c. 

When  it  is        Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

required   to   propagate  a  delicate  and  valuable  plant. 


12.  Loam  of  No.  1,  in  sqrs. 

13.  1-inch  Mixed  drainage 

14.  2-inch  Mixed  drainage 
1.5.  Mixed  drainage 'small'- 

16.  1-inch  Bottom-crocks 

17.  2-inch  Bottom-crocks 

18.  3-inch  Bottom-crocks 

19.  Charcoal,  large  lumps 

20.  1-inch  Boiled  Bone,  for 

bottoms 


the  btriking  of  the  cuttings  ivill  be  moie  certain,  if 
we  place  each  separately  under  a  single  gl»8s  with  a  flat 
head,  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  which  corresponds  in  height 
to  the  length  of  the  cutting.  This  glass  should  be 
placed  upon  the  pot  in  such  a  manner  that  it  excludes 
all  comniunicaiion  with  the  exterior  air;  this  may  be 
done  by  not  leaving  any  empty  bpace  between  the  glass 
and  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  we  propagate  under 
bpll-^;ldS8cs,  we  must  always  proportion  the  size  of  the 
cylinders  to  the  quantity  of  the  cuttings,  and  their 
strength  :  thus,  a  sniall  cutting  should  not  be  covered  by 
a  large  glass  ;  and  in  this  last  it  will  not  grow  so  well 
alone  as  wlif  n  there  are  many  others.  The  process  of 
striking  cuttings  seems  to  be  certain  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  space  in  which  they  are  to  grow. 

COMPOSTS. 

This  being  the  period  at  which  folks  examine  their 
composts  and  lay  down  plans  for  the  year,  1  beg  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  preparation  and  storing  up  of  soils 
for  the  purposes  of  general  potting  ;  and  as  a  preliminary 
step  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  contents  of  my  pot- 
ting-shed- and  compost-yard.  The  great  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  choice  plants  is  undoubtedly  owing, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  superior  knowledge  of  both  the  che- 
mical and  mechanical  powers  of  composts,  more  espe- 
cially the  latter,  which  in  former  days  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  The  riddle  was  a  most  redoubtable  foe  to 
choice  plants  ;  by  it  those  valuable  masses  of  vegetable 
fibre,  which  are  now  justly  considered  the  very  life  of  the 
compost,  were  carefully  separated  for  the  rubbish  yard. 
Improved  modes  of  drainage,  too,  come  in  for  their  share 
of  the  merit,  and  no  mean  share  either  ;  I  have  tried 
numberless  small  experiments  on  this  head,  and  they 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
an  incieased  attention  to  the  above  principles.    , 

My  potting-shed  is  fitted  up  with  binns,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  contents  : — 

1.  Strong  tenacious  loam 

2.  Half-rotten  leaf-mould 

3.  Heath  soil 

4.  Horse-manure 

5.  Cow-manure 

6.  Charcoal  &  wood-ashes 

7.  Fine  bone-manure 

8.  Sharp  sand 

9.  Burnt  turf  of  No.  1. 

10.  Sphagnum  well  scalded 

11.  Heath-soil  of  No.  3,  in 

squares 

Binn  1.  (Strong  tenacious  Loam). — This  sound  loam 
is  obtained  from  very  old  rest  land,  on  a  clajey  or  marly 
subsoil  ;  the  more  Rushes  and  old  coarse  Grass  it  con- 
tains the  better  it  is  for  the  potting-shed — this  is  piled 
up  in  a  sharp  ridge  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  exclude 
rain  ;  it  should  be  used  for  general  purposes,  when  from 
6  to  12  months  old :  I  house  a  smaller  portion  in  the 
compost-shed  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  and  this 
I  use  for  very  particular  "purposes,  such  in  fact  as  require, 
according  to  my  estimation,  lumps  of  turf  in  its  native 
state  ;  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  chopped  into  squares 
for  Binn  12.  This  loam  is  chopped  down  from  a  per- 
pendicular facing  (like  cutting  hay),  when  wanted  for 
Binn  1,  and  being  somewhat  mellow,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mere  soil  falls  out  loose  in  the  act  of 
chopping.  This  is  rejected,  and  the  masses  of  chopped 
turf  alone  fill  Binn  1. 

Binn  2.  (Half  rotten  Leaf-mould). — This  leaf-mould 
is  generally  slightly  mixed  with  rotten  dung,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  worn-out  pit  linings,  which  have  generally  a 
little  dung  blended  with  the  hot  leaves.  By  lying  in 
the  compost  yard  for  a  few  months,  the  outside  becomes 
mellowed  down,  and  after  shaking  some  of  the  finest  out 
through  a  i  inch  riddle,  it  is  passed  through  a  sieve  of 
at  least  1  inch  in  the  mesh,  and  what  comes  through  this 
is  put  into  Binn  2. 

Binn  3.  {Heath-soil). — As  there  has  been  much  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
Heath-soil,  bog,  and  peat,  I  here  state  that  mine  is  indeed 
Heath-soil,  as  it  is  obtained  from  Delamere  Forest,  in 
parts  where  the  Heather  is  cut  for  making  besoms^ 
Portions  of  this  forest  are  burnt  at  intervals  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  I  endeavour  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  burners,  some  six  months  afterwards.  The  upper 
surface  of  this  Heath-soil  is  of  course  composed  of  Heath 
leaves  and  Moss,  in  a  raw  or  half  decomposed  state,  and 
too  fresh  for  the  purposes  of  potting ;  but  beneath  this, 
and  in  contact  with  the  gray  sand,  lies  a  flake  of  vegetable 
matter  full  of  the  roots  of  Heather,  possessing  little 
sand,  and  compressed  by  the  weight  of  centuries.  This, 
when  divested  of  the  dirty  sand  under  it,  and  of  the 
mossy  and  raw  matter  on  the  surface,  is  put  in  Binn  3, 
in  flakes,  after  being  half  dried.  I  make  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  would  be  much  better  so  to  increase  the 
burning  on  the  surface,  that  the  whole  of  the  undecom- 
posed  matter  should  be  reduced  to  vegetable  ashes. 

Binn  4.  (Horse-manure).  —  Much  as  old  Cucumber 
linings  &c.  have  been  recommended,  as  being  the  best 
for  the  purpose  of  potting,  I  prefer  horse-droppings  with 
a  little  age,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they  are,  if 
obtained  before  high  fermentation,  and  kept  from  a 
high  degree  of  it,  tougher,  and  preserve  their  elasticity 
longer  in  the  compost ;  and  secondly,  because  they  pos- 
sess more  powers  of  nutrition.  To  insure  these  princi- 
ples, I  obtain  them  before  high  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  ridge  them  up  in  the  compost-yard,  3  feet  in  width, 
3  feet  in  height,  and  instantly  roof  them  over  (to  shut 
in  the  gases),  with  double  turves,  each  overlapping  tho 
other :  in  this  way  a  slight  fermentation   takes   place, 
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which  being  arrested  is,  I  imagine,  beneficial.  Rain  is 
at  all  times  excludeil  from  this  iu  the  compost-yard,  by 
the  sound  roofing. 

Binji  5.  (Coiv-manure).  —  This  is  cow-droppings, 
collected,  placed  in  a  ritige,  and  roofed  similarly  to  the 
horse-dung,  but  allowed  to  remain  to  a  much  greater 
age ;  in  fact  when  placed  in  Binn  No.  5,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  rich  peat,  being  at  least  two  years  old. 

Bin 'I  6-  {iVond- ashes  and  Charcoal). — This,  though 
a  modern  sort  of  article,  at  least  in  its  application,  is  by 
no  me>ins  ihe  least  important  item  in  tbs  compost-yard. 
Although  our  continental  neighbours  perhaps  were  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  this,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  yet  Mr.  Barnes  has  the  merit  of  calling  public 
attention  to  its  importance  in  composts  in  general. 
I  make  mine  according  to  Mr.  Barnes's  plan,  viz.. 
Brush-wood  at  bottom,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  garden 
refuse,  viz.,  Cat)bage  stalks.  Potato  haulm,  hedge  clip- 
pings, and  in  fact  weeds  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  which 
when  about  half-burned  are  closed  up  with  soils  of'any 
kind,  and  kept  smouldering  for  days  :  thi^,  by  the  way, 
would  be  a  capital  opportunity  for  turf-roasting.  When 
the  combustion  is  complete,  it  is  subjected  to  a  riddle  of 
an  inch  mesh,  and  what  comes  through  is  housed  iu  a 
dry  state  in  this  Binn — the  rest  belongs  to  Binn  19. 

Binn  7.  {Fine  Bone-manure). — This  is  so  well  known 
that  it  scarcely  needs  description  :  the  kind  I  use  is  from 
unboiled  bone,  and  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  bone 
eawings — being  in  fact  the  sawings  obtained  in  cutting 
out  button  moulds,  and  other  things  manufactured 
from  bone  :  it  is  as  fine  as  oatmeal,  or  nearly  so. 

Binn  8.  [Sharp  Sand). — The  sort  I  use  is  coarse  river 
sand,  but  every  potting-shed  should  be  furnished  with  two 
kinds — the  one  very  coarse,  and  the  other  very  fine, 
both  as  sharp  as  they  can  be  obtained ;  the  London  pro- 
pagating sand  is  an  invaluable  article. 

Binn  9.  {Burnt  Turf  of  No.  1). — This  is  roasted  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Rivers,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  Chronicle  (p.  4,  1 844).  I  have  tried  some  few 
experiments  with  it,  more  especially  with  Roses,  for  which 
it  seems  well  adapted,  and  appears  to  deserve  farther 
trial;  I  can,  however,  say  nothing  conclusive  about  it : 
.1  use  it  chopped  up  roughly. 

Binn  10.  {Sphagnum  well  scalded). — This  is  chiefly  for 
Orchidaceous  plants,  and  requires  to  be  steeped  in  boil- 
ing water,  for  some  hours  previous  to  being  transferred 
to  this  binn,  in  order  to  destroy  insects.  I  find  it,  how- 
ever, a  useful  thing  with  which  to  cover  fresh  sown  seeds 
where  it  is  desirable  to  insure  a  permanent  moisture, 
without  frequent  watering ;  it  also  produces  a  darkness, 
favourable  to  germination. 

Binn  11.  {Heath  Soil  of  No.  3,  in  squares). — This  is 
the  same  article  as  Binn  3,  but  is  cut  in  squares  for 
tender  plants,  to  facilitate  drainage,  and  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  &c.  The  squares  are  cut  in  three  sizes 
— viz.  No.  1,  linch;  No.  2,  2  inch;  No.  3,  3  inch. 
The  latter  being  very  large  lumps,  I  use  in  very  large 
shifts,  scattering  some  lumps  here  and  there  throughout 
the  mass. 

Bimi  12.  (Loam  of  No.  1,  in  squares). — This  is  done 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Heath-soil  of  Binn  11,  used 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

£innl3.  {1-inch  Drainage,Jermed  No.  I.) — This  is 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  boiled  bone,  charcoal, 
and  pounded  crocks,  in  lumps,  averaging  an  inch  square, 
and  intended  to  cover  the  rough  crock  placed  over  the 
hole  of  pots,  from  No.  32  to  No.  16  of  the  London  sizes 
inclusive. 

Binn  14.  {2-inch  Drainage,  termed  No.  2.) — This  is 
the  same  in  principle  as  No.  13,  only  it  averages  double 
the  size,  and  is  intended  to  cover  the  crock,  or  crocks,  in 
large  fruiting  Pine-pots,  ornamental  climbers,  or  specimen 
plants  potted  on  the  large  shift  system. 

Binn  15.  {General  Druinaije,  termed  "  Small.") — 
This  is  the  same  in  principle  as  Nos.  13  and  14,  and  iu 
fact  it  is  the  small  riddlings  from  them,  which  is  used 
for  covering  the  crock  in  very  small-sized  pots. 

Bi/mld.  {Crocks  termed  No.  1,  averaging  1  J»!cA.) — 
In  the  pounding  of  crocks,  I  select  this  and  the  two 
following  sizes,  to  cover  the  holes  of  pots  before  receiving 
the  mixed  drainage ;  these  are  used  for  the  London 
3  and  5-inch  pots. 

Binn  17.  {Crocks  termed  No.  2,  averaging  2  inches.) 
— These  are  used  as  No.  16",  for  crocking  6,  8,  and 
9-inch  pots. 

Binn  18.  {Crocks  termed  No.  3,  averaging  Z  inches.) 
—These  are  used  for  the  largest  shifts  ;  at  least  three, 
overlapping  each  other,  and  placed  very  hollow  previous 
to  receiving  the  mixed-drainage  of  No.  14. 

Binn  19.  {Charcoal  in  large  Lumps.) — This  la  used 
to  mix  with  the  potsherds  for  Orchidaceous  plants,  and 
when  large  masses  are  wanted  for  very  large  shifts. 

Binn  20.  {1-inch  Boiled  Bone.) — This  is  used  after  the 
manner  of  No.  19,  when  considered  requisite. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  old  tan,  riddled  particu- 
larly clean,  which  I  use  for  common  purposes,  intermixed 
with  or  placed  over  the  drainage :  for  such  it  answers 
exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against 
it.  It  is  very  well  adapted  for  annuals  in  potsj  a  single 
crock,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  old  tan  over  it,  provides 
a  safe  drainage  for  a  season,  and  withal  a  rooting  medium, 
for  I  have  seldom  observed  any  antipathy  to  it  in  plants 
of  quick  growth  and  of  short  duration.  Moreover,  it 
eaves  the  better  kinds  of  drainage. 

As  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  compost-yard,  I  may 
add  that  as  the  preparation  of  such  excellent  draining 
materials  ai  the  bone,  charcoal,  pounded  cracks,  &c.,  is 
rather  tedious,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  have  all  pots  having 
this  drainage,  and  which  require  to  be  emptied,  discharged 
in  a  heap  ia  the  slie<i   Ti<iiece^  after  becomiD;  dry,  it  is 


riddled,  aud  the  drainage  above  alluded  to  restored  to 
its  respective  binns,  for  the  general  purposes  of  drainage. 
This  potsherd  refuse  is  afterwards  collected  in  a  heap 
in  the  compost-yard,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  paring 
of  the  soil  heaps,  the  shovellings  of  the  yard,  together 
with  any  soils  which  have  lost  their  texture  through  age; 
and  this,  when  turned  over,  becomes  a  very  good  mixture 
for  repairing  the  beds  in  the  flower-garden. — Robert 
Errington, 

Home  Gorrsspondence. 

Toads  and  Sloio-ioorms. — I  rejoice  to  see  such  advo- 
cates as  your  correspondent  Mr.  Barnes  (p.  124),  step- 
ping forward  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  that  useful  rep- 
tile the  toad  to  our  admiration.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
him  in  considering  its  personal  appearance  to  be  really 
"beautiful,"  though  I  certainly  can  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  that  almost  universal  disgust 
with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  which  must,  I  think,  be 
ascribed  to  foolish  prejudices  instilled  into  our  minds 
whilst  we  were  children.  My  own  children  have  cer- 
tainly never  possessed  these  fanciful  dislikings,  possibly 
from  seeing  that  I  entertained  none  of  them  myself.  On 
the  contrary,  I  huve  seen  them  amuse  themselves  with 
feeding  and  handling  newts  or  snakes  without  any  dis- 
gust, aud  I  well  remember  a  particularly  fine  toad  being 
noticed  (in  a  way  which  would  have  rejoiced  Mr.  Barnes), 
as  a  "  beautiful  creature."  Popular  prejudices  against 
our  harmless  reptiles  are  very  stranee,  when  we  consider 
how  easily  they  may  be  refuted.  When  I  first  came  to 
reside  here,  I  was  carefully  cautioned  against  allowing 
my  children  to  walk  upon  the  lawn  when  the  Grass  should 
be  cut  for  hay,  as  the  slow-worm  was  particularly  abun- 
dant at  that  time.  This  caution  had  hardly  escaped  the 
lips  of  my  informant  when  I  noticed  one  of  these  reptiles 
at  our  feet,  and  taking  it  up  showed  him,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  it  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  evil 
charged  against  it.  I  foimd  the  prejudice  equally  strong 
among  all  classes  in  the  neighbourhood — educated  or 
not ;  so  that  whenever  this  poor  animal  was  seen  it  was 
immediately  destroyed,  under  the  false  idea  that  it  was 
as  venomous  as  a  viper.  As  it  feeds  on  slugs  it  ought  to 
be  much  cherished.  In  order  to  diffuse  more  wholesome 
notions  respecting  our  reptiles,  I  gave  my  parishioners 
a  lecture  on  them,  at  which  my  children  handed  round  a 
score  of  slow-worms,  a  few  toads,  ficc,  and  I  believe  the 
prejudice  has  considerably  abated!  Indeed,  I  have  since 
heard  of  slow-worms  being  entertained  as  pets  by  some 
persons  in  the  village.  It  may  be  questionable,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  quite  wise  to  suppress  the  fear  of 
snakes  among  children,  unless  we  have  opportunity  also 
of  teaching  them  accurately  to  discriminate  the  viper. 
A  little  knowledge  may  be  dangerous  sometimes.  One 
of  our  village  lads  who  had  been  present  at  my  lecture, 
shortly  afterwards  met  with  a  young  viper  ;  aud  having 
first  with  due  caution  inquired  whether  it  were  not  a 
slow-worm,  he  was  misinformed  that  it  was  so,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  it  up  without  hesitation,  and  was  imme- 
diately stung  by  it.  May  I  advise  Mr.  Barnes  to  refer 
to  Bell's  "  British  Reptiles,"  and  he  will  there  find  the 
economy  of  the  toad  faithfully  detailed,  aud  all  his 
doubts  about  their  tadpole  state  solved.  Prominent  facts 
of  this  kind,  he  may  be  well  assured,  have  long  since 
been  determined  by  skilful  naturalists,  and  no  longer 
admit  of  questioning.  The  change  of  colour  in  frogs 
(also  noticed  by  Mr.  Bell)  is  here  considered  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  change  iu  the  weather — these  reptiles  be- 
coming bright  before  rain.  Whether  this  be  really  a 
good  prognostic  or  a  popular  prejudice  merely,  I  cannot 
say.  Has  Mr.  B.  ever  seen  the  Natter  Jack  toad  .'  It 
appears  to  be  much  more  common  than  was  supposed 
to  be  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  I  find  it  plentiful  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  among  the  cliffs  of  Red  Crag.  I 
have  generally  brought  a  few  from  Gamliiigay  annually, 
and  turned  them  out  in  my  garden ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
appear, the  soil,  I  presume,  not  being  sufficiently  dry 
for  them. — J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  Feb.  25,  1844. 

Potatoes. — The  following  is  my  system  of  raising  early 
Potatoes  : — In  October  I  procure  some  tubers  of  the 
medium  size  (of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney)  from  tubers 
planted  in  June ;  for,  if  from  those  that  have  been  earlier 
planted,  they  are  apt  to  form  young  Potatoes  instead  of 
sprouts  on  the  tubers  :  these  should  be  laid  thinly  in  a 
dry  room,  which  is  well  lighted  but  secure,  from  frost. 
A  granary,  or  the  loft  over  a  stable,  is  a  good  place,  the 
latter  receiving  some  heat  from  the  horses  beneath.  In 
this  situation  they  will  form  strong  green  sprouts,  while 
those  kept  in  pits  or  dark  cellars  will  be  white  and  very 
weak,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  broken  in  planting, 
by  which  the  tuber  loses  a  portion  of  its  vegetative 
power,  and  consequently  never  comes  up  so  strong  as 
those  with  their  first  shoots  entire.  I  have  often  seen 
people  pulling  the  young  shoots  from  Potatoes  (perhaps 
2  or  3  times)  before  the  planting  season  :  this  exhausts 
the  tuber  of  that  food  intended  for  the  nourishment  o( 
the  young  plant  before  it  forms  roots,  potatoes  intended 
for  a  very  early  crop  should  never  have  their  first  shoots 
broken  off  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided  :  shoots  from 
these  well-organised  buds  have  a  tendency  to  form  tubers 
earlier  than  the  others.  In  March,  select  a  piece  of 
ground  well  drained,  end  of  rather  a  light  soil ;  mark 
this  out  into  beds  5  feet  in  width,  on  which  wheel  some 
good  rotten  dung :  horse  manure,  or  that  from  pigstyes, 
is  the  best.  Spread  this  and  dig  the  beds,  keeping  them 
high  in  the  middle  ;  a  foot  alley  should  be  left  in  order 
to  get  the  beds  earthed  up  when  the  Potatoes  have  come 
up.  Beds  are  drier  than  drills,  and  more  exposed  to  sun 
end  air,  and  by  the  sets  not  being  planted  in  the  dung 
(as  is  the  case  with  drills)  exuberant  foliage  ia  prevented. 
Tubers  will  thus  be  formed  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  tbey 


will  be  of  a  much  better  quality.  The  ground  being  all 
dug  about  the  last  week  in  March,  or  first  in  April, 
plant  the  Potatoes  in  holes  made  in  rows,  1  foot  apart, 
and  8  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  These  holes  should 
be  made  by  a  dibber  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
worked  from  the  top  of  the  bed,  going  backwards. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  cuttins^  the  sets  ;  choose  only 
those  with  highly-developed  end-buds;  lay  them  in  a 
basket,  and  do  not  remove  them  again  till  they  are 
planted  by  the  hand  in  the  holes  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  b=ds  should  be  then  raked  finely,  and  the 
work  is  done  till  the  young  shoots  appear  above  ground, 
when  they  should  liave  a  slight  sprinkling  of  earth  from 
the  alleys  thrown  over  tbem ;  when  they  have  got 
through  this  soil  they  should  be  looked  over,  and  where 
several  shoots  have  come  up  from  one  set,  only  the 
strongest  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  doing  this  (as  in  cutting  the  weeds)  not  to 
allow  the  hoe  to  go  deeply  into  the  soil ;  it  should  hardly 
penetrate  ;  for  the  young  tubers  having  such  an  inclina- 
tion to  approach  the  surface,  are  liable  to  be  injured.  I 
have  planted  Potatoes  in  February  aud  March,  but  never 
saw  them  succeed  so  well  as  when  planted  the  first  week 
in  April.  Frost  will  not  injure  the  sets  so  long  as  they 
are  excluded  from  air,  and  in  soil ;  although  the  earth 
may  be  frozen  above  and  below  them,  they  will  remain 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  will  have  made  little  progress  in 
growth  by  the  end  of  March ;  in  fact,  they  will  be  in  a 
much  more  backward  state  than  when  kept  in  a  warm 
room.  If  early  Potatoes  are  injured  by  frost  they  rarely 
come  to  much  ;  for  on  account  of  their  producing  a 
number  of  luxuriant  lateral  shoots,  they  form  very  few 
tubers.  I  have  taken  Potatoes  to  Mauchester  Market  iii 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  which  had  no  ar- 
tificial protection. —  T.  Sidley. 

The  laie  Frost.— The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
Thermometer  Registers  at  Owston  and  Llwjnegru.  I 
think  that  the  thermometer  at  Llwyoegru  must  be  set 
too  high,  as  according  to  it,  we  have  not  bad  it  lower 
than  23  degrees,  whereas  it  has  been  to  19  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  decidedly  warmer  situation. 
Racge  of  Thermometer  at  Owston  Park,  rear  Doncaster,  from 
February  7th  to  February  13th  inclusive. 


FuiDAY,      Feb.  7   . 

Max. 

Min. 

36 

24 

Saturday,     „     8    . 

36 

24 

Sunday,         „    9    . 

31 

21 

Monday,        „  10    . 

34 

28 

Tuesday,       „  11    . 

36 

19 

Wednesday,,,  12    . 

32 

18 

Thursday,     „  13    . 

39 

29 

The  maximum  is  the  temperature  observed  at  l  p.m. 
Elevation   above    sea  abouc  50   feet;   soil,  limestone; 
latitude,  53^. 

Range  of  Thermometer  at  Llwyne^ru,  near  Mold,  Flintshire, 
from  February  G  to  February  13,  inclusive. 


February. 

Jfixtremes. 

Remarks. 

Cold. 

Heat. 
1  o'clock. 

6     T 

24 

30 

Fine. 

7      F 

24 

31 

Fine. 

8  S 

9  S 

23 

24 

30 
29 

Cloudy. 

Snow. 

10    M 

32 

40 

Sleets  of  Snow. 

11      T 

28 

33 

Cloudy. 

12     W 

26 

34 

Sleets  of  Snow. 

13      T 

29 

37 

Sleets  of  Snow. 

Latitude,  53;^  ;  elevation  above  the  sea  about  350  feet  ; 
soil,  sandy  loam ;  elevation  above  valley  about  50  feet. 
—P.  D.  C. 

The  late  Frost. — The  following  is  my  record   of  the 
state  of  the  temperature  at  this  place  on  the  llth,  I2th, 
and  13th   ult. — a   period  which   appears   to   have   been 
marked  by  more  intense  frost  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  than  in  the  provinces.     The  situation  of 
my  house  is  on  the  lowest  range  of  the  Cotswold,  and 
the  place  where  my  thermometer    hangs   has   an   open 
south-east  aspec;.     The  minimum  is  taken  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  and  therefore  indicates  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  cold  of  the  past  night :—       Min.  Max. 
Feb.  11      ....    29  57 
„     12       ....     19  37 
„     13       .        .       -.        .25  41 
—C.  B.H. 

Weather  in  1841 . — In  the  Chronicle  of  January  16 
and  23d  of  the  above  year,  I  perceive  a  notice  of  the  ex- 
treme frost  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  that  month.  At 
Camberwell  the  mercury  fell  Ij"  below  zero;  8th,  at 
Stowe,  4°  do. ;  7th,  at  Welbeck,  2°  do. ;  9th,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  7°  do.;  7th,  at  Chatsworth,  2°  do.  These 
facts  tend  to  confirm  my  statement  to  you  of  last  week, 
that  at  this  place  the  thermometer  fell  on  the  ?th  Jan. 
to  — 2°  ;  8th,  — 1"  ;  9th,  — 2i.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain  that  my  record  of  the  temperature  of  those 
days  is  true,  as  all  my  thermometers  agreed,  and  my 
observations  are  taken  with  great  care. — C.  W.  L., 
Gosfield. 

The  Weather. — I  cannot  recollect  of  black  frosts 
ever  being  of  so  long  continuance  as  they  have  been  near 
Inverness  this  winter.  We  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
form digging  for  these  three  months  past.  Shrubs,  how- 
ever, in  general,  have  not  been  injured  by  them ;  the  frosts 
came  on  gradually,  and  plants  became  so  hardened  as  to 
endure  them  with  impunity.  A  Laurel  hedge,  which 
used  to  'oe  in  former  yc.trs  at  this  season  brown,  this 
year  looks  beautifully  greea.    Luxurhntly  growing  solid 
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Celery  bas,  however,  beeu  aesCroyed,  and  vigorous  Cib- 
bage-plams  have  also  suffered  more  than  usual;  but 
Cauliflower  plants  near  walls  still  look  bealtby  and  un- 
hurt. Lettuce  and  young  Parsley  have  suffered  severely, 
although  they  commonly  survive  our  winters  here  when 
growing  on  sloping  beds  facing  the  suo,  in  front  of  a 
south  wall.  The  frost  has  also  completely  destroyed 
plantations  of  Broccoli.  Hybrid  China  Roses,  growing 
as  standards  have  perished,  while  low  bushes  of  tliC  same 
sorts  are  uninjured.  Pentitemons  and  other  plants 
■which  stand  moderately  severe  winters,  have  been  killed. 
I  cannot,  however,  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  frost  until  the  season  is  further  advanced — 
Snow-Drop. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution — "  A  Subscriber, 
in  his  reply  (page  SG)  to  Mr.  Woore'a  letter  (pa^e  69), 
has  apparently  cooimitted  soma  mistakes.  If  a  15  or  a 
5  years'  subscriber  are  candidates  for  relief,  they  would 
decidedly  stand  upon  equal  terms  at  an  election,  both 
having  an  equal  riglit.  No  preference  could  be  shown, 
and  the  13  je.irs'  subscriber  has  not  a  better  chance  of 
being  elected  than  the  5  years'  subscriber  ;  the  one  who 
could  secure  most  interest  with  the  subscribers  would  be 
the  fortunate  candidate,  no  matter  whether  be  hid  sub- 
scribed -10  or  o  years.  Again,  "  A  Subscriber"  tries  to 
refute  T.  Moore's  objection,  by  stating  that  on  the  22d 
January  W.  Edwards  was,  without  election,  admitted 
a  pensioner,  of  IG/.  yearly,  in  right  of  his  5  years'  sub- 
scription. Taia  is  not" the  fact.  la  the  Hst  of  canr.'idates, 
published  in  the  polling  papers,  and  distributed  by  the 
secretary  last  December,  W.  Edwards  is  there  des- 
cribed to  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  charity  for  4 
years,  and  the  7th  rule  declares  that  none  but  subscribers 
of  5  years  shall  be  considered  eligible  (preferable).  Will 
"  A  Subscriber"  explain,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  how 
and  by  what  authority  W.  Edwards  was  placed  as  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  funds  of  the  charity?  Is  there  any  private 
bye-law  sanctioning  such  a  proceeding  ?  W.  Edwards's 
interest  with  the  subsctibera  secured  him  the  very  large 
amount  of  27  votes  out  of  1307;  and  the  four  candidates 
elected  to  the  charity  were  declared  in  the  room,  by 
Messrs.  Sangster,  to  be  John  Blaylock.  Robert  Cracknell, 
Charles  Gray,  and  Ann  Suttle.  If  W.  Edwards  had 
been  elected  a  pensioner,  how  was  it  that  he  was  not 
announced  as  such  at  the  time  ?  Kave  the  committee 
power  at  an  election  to  place  on  the  funds  as  pensioners 
others  besides  those  voted  in  by  subscribers  ?  Mr.  Fair- 
burn,  at  page  118,  also  states  that  Mr.  Moore's  com- 
plaint, that  subscribers  have  no  preference  over  non- 
subscribers,  is  not  based  on  facts,  and  he  cites  W. 
Edwards's  case  as  a  proof.  Will  Mr.  F.  be  kind  enough 
to  show,  against  the  evidence  of  the  election  and 
the  rules  of  the  Institution,  how,  ivith  the  assist- 
ance of  27  votes,  W.  Edwards  was  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  16/.  yearly  ?  The  result  of  this  elec- 
tion I  know  was  not  satisfactory  to  several  members 
present  at  the  time.  I  have  conversed  with  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Institution,  and  their  opinion  is  that 
the  pensions  are  too  small  ;  and  as  Rules  10  and  11  cut 
them  off  from  receiving  other  charitable  relief,  they  ought 
to  receive  sufficient  to  esist  upon.  The  relief  ia  too  dis- 
tant, in  cases  of  immediate  and  urgent  distress.  I  wo  aid  ask 
**  A  Subscriber"  to  point  out  how  a  destitute  person  could 
provide  a  home,  tiring,  clothing,  and  provisions,  at  lOit^. 
per  diem  .?  This  sum  is  not  suSicient  to  place  a  man 
above  want ;  and  as  the  destitute  are  the  objects  relieved 
by  this  charity,  they  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  that  will  place  them  above  want,  and  beyond  the 
pale  of  pauperism.  If  the  Institution  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  its  present  subscribers  and  all  gardeners 
wish  to  see  it  attain,  there  must  be  an  equitable  prefer- 
ence, at  the  elections,  in  favour  of  those  members  that 
had  subscribed  the  greatest  number  of  years.  There 
would  then  be  an  inducement  to  subscribe  in  youth  ;  and 
relief,  to  be  given  in  sickness,  would  be  a  further  induce- 
ment to  join  the  Institution.  I  am  persuaded  if  the 
pensions  were  more  liberal,  and  a  few  of  the  restrictive 
rules  removed,  the  funds  of  the  Institution  would  soon 
be  placed  in  a  condition  to  afford  ample  relief  to  all 
needy  members.  These  remarks  are  not  offered  in  cap- 
tious opposition  to  any  man,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  meet  the  eye  of  those  gentlemen  composing  the 
CoEumittee,  and  may  lead  to  beneficial  changes  in  the 
Rules  of  the  Institution. —  T.  Z.  [Although  we  cannot 
possibly  spare  room  for  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  we 
are  willing  to  publish  an  offieial  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  by  the  very  respectable  person 
who  signs  himself  "  T.  Z.."  provided  the  officers  of 
the  Institution  wish  to  give  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  indispensable  necessity  of  securing  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Institution  a  substantial  advantage  over 
those  who  do  not  subscribe.  For  example  :  if  there 
were  five  candidates,  of  whom  one  was  a  subscriber  and 
the  others  not,  that  one  should  be  elected  to  the  vacant 
pension,  without  canvas.  No  one,  however,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  subscriber  entitled  to  this  benefit,  unless 
be  had  contributed  a  sum  of,  say  10/.  to  the  funds.  In 
cases  where  several  subscribers  to  the  charity  might  be- 
come candidates  for  pensions,  then  the  person  who  has 
subscribed  the  most  should  ba  elected  in  preference  to 
others  who  had  subscribed  less.  If  this  is  not  done,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Institution,  notwithstanding 
the  good  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
will  be  deserted  by  its  supporters,  who  already  find  the 
"  canvas  "  a  troublesome  operation.] 

Timber  Measuring. — Being  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
timber  to  some  amount,  I  was  much  surprised  to  read 
(p.  117)  a  paragraph  condemning  Hoppus's  useful  little 
book  of  timber  measurements.  Tha  writer  says,  a  tree 
■  that  measures  72  feet  in  length  is  made,  by  Hoppus's 
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rule,  to  measure  only  Gl  feet.  Now,  1  imagine  if  your 
correspondent  would  look  at  plate  3,  pp.  21,  22,  and  23, 
he  will  find  he  bus  made  a  statement  which  is  not  cor- 
rect. At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  he 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  is  no  error  to  girth  a 
tapering  tree  in  the  middle  for  mean  girth.  About  this 
time  last  year,  I  bought  a  small  quantity  of  Oak-trees, 
and  by  the  woodman's  blunders  iu  measuring,  I  gained 
above  200/.,  having  also  two  trees  given  me  for  waste. — 
W.  Elco,  Bridgnorth. 

Cottagers'  Societies, — From  your  frequent  and  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  subject,  I  fei-l  sure  you  will  allow  your 
columns  to  be  once  more  made  the  medium  of  suggesting 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  comfort, 
enjoyment,  and  moral  wel'are  of  vilbgers  cf  all  ranks, 
the  value  and  practicability  of  Village  Horticultural 
Societies  :  and  also  that  this  is  the  se.ison  for  preparing 
to  establish  thera.  Rules  such  as  are  usual  in  tho  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  to^vns,  will  probably  not  answer 
for  villages  ;  they  would  neither  work  well,  nor  be  very 
efficient  for  raising  the  tone  of  the  cottage  population, 
aud  drawing  the  various  classes  together,  which  is  the 
desideratum  of  the  present  day.  In  order  to  make  such 
Societies  efficient  for  that  kind  of  good,  it  saeras  essential 
that  the  cottagers  .should  feel  thempelves  to  be  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  whence  the  priEes  are  drawn  ;  and  yet 
that  there  should  be  two  sets  of  prizes,  lest  they  should 
be  dispirited  from  competing  with  those  who  have  greater 
advantages  for  horticulture.  It  seems  also  important  to 
increase  the  number  of  prize?,  even  by  greatly  diminish- 
ing their  individual  amount,  in  order  that  most  of  the 
cottage  members  may  be  able  to  gain  some  prize — to 
accept  only  parishoneis  as  exhibitors,  and  of  these,  none 
but  such  as  have  started  fair  along  with  the  rest  of  that 
year — to  restrict  specimens  to  those  grown  iu  the  parish, 
and  by  the  exhibitor  himself — to  allow  village  children 
an  opportunity,  by  a  trifling'subscription,  to  gain  prizes 
for  wildflower  nosegays — and  lastly,  to  secure  confidence 
in  the  judges,  by  preventing  ttiera  from  being  ex- 
hibitors, and  from  knowing  the  owners  of  the  specimens 
on  which  they  decide.  Few  villages  are  without  a 
school-house  or  some  other  room  where  the  little  Shows 
might  take  place  ;  or  without  some  active  young  persons 
who  would  feel  pleasure  in  promoting  such  a  holiday, 
twice  or  thrice  a  year.  The  yearly  expense  is  trifling, 
after  a  little  sum  shall  have  been  obtained  for  the  first 
purchase  of  benches,  plates,  &c.  In  this  village,  a 
Society  of  t'ae  kind  has  been  in  operation  since  1837. 
The  yearly  subscription  has  varied  from  21.  13s.  to 
il.  10s.  6(^.,  which,  with  the  trifling  sum  received  for 
admission  of  strangers  to  the  Shows,  and  the  few  shill- 
ings gained  by  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruits  voluntarily 
left  by  their  eshibitors  for  that  purpose,  has  always 
amply  sufficed  for  the  prizes  and  expenses.  The 
number  of  specimens  shown  in  a  year  has  gradaully 
risen  from  150  to  700  ;  the  number  of  prizes  given,  from 
110  to  272,  half  the  number  having  been  usually  cot- 
tage specimens  and  cottage  prizes.  The  history,  rules, 
and  details  of  the  Pytchley  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
found  in,  a  little  pamphlet  (published  by  Pdrker,  in 
London),  which  may  be  procured  through  any  local 
boolvseller,  and  which  will  probably  afford  such  hints  as 
may  be  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  attempt  something 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  village. — Abner  IV,  Brown, 
Pytchley  Vicarage. 

Peas, — In  order  to  keep  mice  from  Beans  and  Peas, 
I  sifted  some  coal  ashes  with  a  fine  garden  riddle,  and 
covered  my  Beans  about  an  inch  in  depth  with  the  ashes  ; 
the  Beans  were  never  afterwards  touched  by  mice.  1 
applied  the  same  remedy  to  Peas,  and  I  find  it  to  an- 
swer equally  well  with  them.  My  Peas  and  Beans  are 
coming  up  finely,  and  without  rust  or  disease  of  any 
kind. —  W,  N.,  Kilmore. 

Cottages. — I  am,  as  a  small  landholder,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  labourers'  cottaces  are  both  bad  and 
scarce,  about  to  build  a  few  cottages.  I  mean  to  spend 
about  100/.  on  each,  and  to  add  1  rood,  or  rather  less,  as  a 
garden.  Can  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  the 
best  plans  ?  and  what  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
grate,  including  boiler  and  oven  .'  As  water  is  scarce,  I 
want  a  filter  for  each  cottage  on  rather  a  large  scale,  and 
a  tank.  Probably  others  who  have  attended  to  these 
matters  have  some  useful  hints  on  these  subjects,  which 
are  of  real  importance  to  the  poor. — Dodman. 

The  Robin. — As  the  robin  appears  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Mr.  Kidd,  perhaps  the  following  fact  may 
not  be  altogether  uninteresting.  Under  my  window  a 
robin,  in  the  spring,  thought  proper  to  build  its  nest,  and 
there  to  securely  perform  the  office  of  incubation;  but  in 
the  mean  time  that  "  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  " 
— that  "  messenger  of  spring" — clandestinely  conveyed 
an  egg  to  this  abode  of  peace.  The  exact  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  deposition  of  the  egg  by 
the  cuckoo  I  cannot  relate,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  naturalists,  as  to  the 
identical  mode  it  adopts  for  the  completion  of  its 
purpose.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  egg  was  de- 
posited, and  that  the  depositor  was  a  cuckoo.  I  never 
remember  having  seen  a  larger  bird  than  the  robin  near 
the  window,  and  I  certainly  did  not  hear  the  well-known 
cry.  I  recollect  having  once  imagined  that  I  heard  the 
cry  in  the  night,  and  remembering  that  beautiful  passage 
iu  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope" — 

"And  wlien  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep. 
The  woods,  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  asleep; 
When  fairy  harps  th'  Hesperian  planet  nail. 
And  the  lone  Cuckoo  sighs  alou^  the  vale  ;  '• 
I  thought  it  was  very  possible,  that  I  was  not  deceived. 
It  seems  certain,  that   in  many  instances   the  Cuckoo 
does  dislodge  and  destroy,  or  take  away  the  eggs  which 
she  finds  in  the  nest  where  she  deposits  her  own ;  but 


it  is  not  so  clear  that  she  eats  them,  notwithstanding  the 
common  supposition  that  she  does  in  this  country,  as 
appears  from  the  popular  nursery  rhyme — 

•'The  Cuckoo 's  a  fine  bird. 
He  sings  as  he  flies  : 

He  brinsH  us  good  tiding?. 
He  tOTlBi  us  no  lies. 

He  suclis  little  birds'  e^gs 
To  make  his  voice  clear ; 

And  when  he  sings  '  Cuckoo ' ! 
The  summer  is  near." 
I  found  that  in  my  case  the  eggs  were  held  sacred,  but 
that  the  hatching  of  the  young  cuckoo  was  fatal  to  the' 
legitimate  brood  of  the  foster-mother,  as  the  young 
cuckoo  had  very  unceremoniously  ejected  them  from 
the  nest ;  a  feat  which  I  should  ioiagine  was  readily 
performed  on  account  of  his  superior  size  and  strength  ; 
and  so  far  from  resenting  this  conduct,  the  mother 
directed  her  whole  attention  to  her  merciieas  foster- 
child,  and  showed,  in  the  care  she  took  of  hi:a  and 
the  zeal  with  which  she  fed  him,  all  the  regard  which  she 
could  have  displayed  towards  her  own  offspring.  The 
cuckoo,  when  strong  enough  to  fly  easily,  would  not 
assist  by  picking  in  the  least  degree,  hut  would  perch 
upon  a  neighbouring  branch.,  and  await  with  open  mouth 
the  espeoted  moisel.  The  assiduity  shown  by  the 
foster-mother  in  attending  to  all  the  wants  of  the  usurper 
of  its  nest  was  truly  aslonisbiui- ;  the  disparity  of  size  in 
the  two  birds  rendered  this  display  of  maternal  affection 
ludicrous,  particularly  as  the  robin  followed  its  gigantic 
foster-child  from  tree  to  tree  to  administer  to  its  wants. 
M.  Vaillant,  the  African  traveller,  tells  us  that  the 
cackoo  in  Africa  always  selects  as  a  cradle  for  its  pro- 
geny the  nests  of  birds  which  feed  i  n  the  same  way,  never 
those  of  birds  which  feed  on  grain,  as  knowing,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  that  the  former  were  best  adapted  for 
supplying  the  young  with  proper  food,  inasmuch  as  the 
cuckoo  almost  exclusively  feeds  on  insects  and  larvse  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bird  is  not  so 
nice  in  its  selection  in  England  ;  and  even  should  it 
select  a  granivorous  foster-mother,  that  bird  will  change 
its  habits  and  assimilate  them  to  those  of  the  young 
cuckoo. — Quercus  II, 

Moss  a  Protecting  Material. — To  improve  the  ap- 
pearance merely  of  an  artificial  clump  of  Pelargoniums  in 
our  garden,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  provincial 
town,  and  of  course  surrounded  by  chimneys  and  smoke, 
we  had  placed  Moss  from  a  neighbouring  park  all  over 
the  mould  in  the  pots,  which  were  inserted  in  holes  made 
in  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  wire- 
work;  this  forms  a  pretty  clump.  The  Pelargoniums 
grew,  and  looked  always  fresh  and  beautiful ;  while  those 
without  JIoss,  in  a  much  more  advantageous  situation, 
looked  shrivelled  and  poor,  although  placed  in  a  veran- 
dah, more  remote  from  smoke  aud  trees,  with  decidedly 
more  sun  and  air.  When  observed  by  my  friends,  I 
always  attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  the  Moss,  without 
however  having  any  certain  grounds  for  my  opinion.  I 
feel  now  assured  and  encouraged  by  the  communication 
from  Mr.  Rivers  (p.  115),  and  1  trust  this  hasty  note 
on  the  subject  may  afford  a  hint  to  other  lovers  of  flowers 
rearing  them  under  the  same  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances.— Flora^  Reading. 

Brazilian  Beet. — Some  plants  of  this,  which  were 
transplanted  in  the  early  part  of  December,  have  survived 
all  the  frost,  and  are  looking  very  well;  not  one  has 
died.  This  appears  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  At  what 
time  shall  I  be  able  to  use  it .'     [We  do  not  know.] 

Rooks. — I  remember  often  hearing  my  father  say  that 
he  had  found  the -following  the  most  successful  method 
of  scaring  rooks  from  sown  land; — He  killed  a  rook, 
plucked  all  the  feathers  from  the  breast,  laid  the  bird  On 
the  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with  the  naked  breast 
uppermost,  and  scattered  the  feathers  around  it.  He 
always  found  that  it  proved  a  better  "  scare-rook"  than 
any  other. — B. 

Transplanting  Shrubs, — In  moving  'some  large  Por- 
tugal Laurels  last  summer,  I  proceeded  as  follows  : — 
Two  months  before  moving  them,  1  had  a  trench  dug 
out  round  them,  leaving  as  large  a  ball  as  I  thought  my 
men  could  move.  I  left  the  trench  open  in  order  to 
keep  the  young  roots  iu  the  inside  of  the  ball.  When 
we  moved  them  the  ball  was  a  mass  of  young  roots.  In 
moving,  the  sur.^ace  of  the  ball  was  not  interfered  with, 
only  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  removed. 
This  plan  can  only  be  practised  iu  a  large  shrubbery,  or 
in  some  out  of  the  way  place.  The  shrubs  are  now 
looking  very  well. — A,  Threlkeld,  Headingly  House. 

Destroying  Worms. — Having  often  seen  ia  the  Chro- 
nicle inquiries  after  a  remedy  for  destroying  worms  in 
lawns,  ice,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  ex- 
tract from  "  Selby's  History  of  British  Forest  Trees," 
p.  144,  article  on  the  common  Walnut: — " .\n  infusion 
of  the  leaves,  when  poured  upon  the  ground,  brings  the 
earth-worm  immediately  to  the  surface." — F,.  F.  L. 

Vine  Forcing The  reading  of  Mr.  Fleming's  article 

on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  biought  to  my  recollec- 
tion what  was  written  in  1827  by  Mr.  Aeon,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  published  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  "Transactions,"  and  also  in  "  Lou- 
don's Magazine"  for  September  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Aeon  supplied' bis  employer's  table  with  Grapes  in  a 
perfect  state  throughout  the  year.  He  always  com- 
menced forcing  on  the  Ist  of  September,  andrfKiftTHt 
began  to  ripen  in  the  first  week  in  March.  ^  Mr 
Fleming's  plan  of  leaving  the  wood  on  the  Vine  without 
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the  eyes,  and  of  covering  the  border  with  concrete,  are  t"  ;/ JjJ  m. 
me  new  features  in  Grape-growing,  andwillrequu-e  further^iQ  7* 
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trials  before,  they  are  generally  adopted.     The  IdBving. 
concrete  on  the  border  for  nearly  two  years  must  cer. 
tainly  exclude  sun  and  air,  as  well  as  rain,  which  is  con-    q  Jfl 
trary  to  preconceived  notions  of  keeping  the  border  in  »   .1^  jg 
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healthy  state.  Mr.  F.  is  against  covering  Vine-borders 
witii  dung,  on  account  of  its  making  the  border  wet.  If 
lone;  Utter  from  the  stable  is  laid  on  instead  of  dung  in 
sufficient  thickness,  no  rain  will  penetrate  it  to  do  the 
border  any  injury;  at  least,  I^have  always  found  this  to  be 
the  case.  I  should,  however,  like  to  know  the  opinion 
of  others  on  the  subjecti —  Vinitor. 

Vine  Pruning, — In  the  Chronicle  of  Feb.  2"2d,  page 
115,  Mr.  Fleming,  describiug  his  treatment  of  the  Vines 
at  Trenthain  Hall,  assigning  his  reasons  for  departing 
from  the  "universal  practice"  as  regards  pruning,  speaks 
thus : — "  My  idea  is,  that  by  leaving  them  unpruned  till 
they  have  begun  to  grow,  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
superfluous  buds,  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  stored 
Tip  in  the  wood  of  one  year  for  the  supply  of  the  buds  of 
the  next  is  reserved  for  the  buds  that  are  left,  instead  of 
being  lost,  as  part  of  it  must  be  when  Vines  are  pruned 
at  the  usual  time ;  or  in  other  words,  by  this  method  the 
wood  destined  to  be  cut  off  is  first  drained  of  all  the  use- 
ful matter  it  contains,  and  the  Vine  is  deprived  of  nothing 
but  what  is  absolutely  useless  to  it."  Thus  Mr.  F. 
assumes  a  new  principle,  and  attempts  a  practical  ex- 
planation, modestly  leaving  it  to  those  who  are  more 
skilled  in  Vegetable  Physiology  to  confirm  or  deny  it ; 
and  as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  iiave  made  no  comment  whatever 
on  the  above  Article,  I  take  it  for  granted  you  concur 
in  Mr.  F.'s  opinion.  If  your  respected  correspondent 
were  an  Irishman,  no  doubt  it  would  be  said  he  had  made 
a  horticultural  bull.  However,  being  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Fleaoing,  I  would  merely  say  he  has 
used  a  most  illogical  horticultural  argument  to  establish 
his  principle  of  pruning.  He  quotes  from  the  "Tlieory 
of  Horticulture"  (very  truly),  that  when  a  plant  is  en- 
joying a  season  of  rest,  it  continues  to  absorb  (from  the 
earth  only,)  food  through  the  medium  of  its  roots,  which 
food  is  distributed  tbnugh  the  branches  equally.  If 
therefore  late  pruning  is  resorted  to,  just  so  much  of  the 
sap  so  communicated  as  the  parts  cut  off  contained,  is 
thrown  away  and  no  more;  neither  could  tiiat  sap  (so 
lost)  have  in  any  way  assisted  its  neighbouring  branches, 
without  a  retrograde  circulation,  which  he  must  well  know 
is  repugnant  to  the  la«s  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  "  But 
instead  of,"  as  he  says,  *' the  useless  parts  being  drained 
of  all  their  useful  matter,"  the  whole  tends  to  drain  the 
general  reservoir  of  that  food  which,  if  early  pruning 
had  been  adopted,  would  have  been  given  to  the  useful 
parts  only;  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  fact  to  assume 
that  the  same  sap  can  traverse  from  one  branch  of  a  tree 
to  another  branch.  How  then  can  the  sap  which  one 
branch  contained  assist  the  general  development  of 
another  branch,  if  left  upon  the  tree  ?  Mr.  F.'s  principle 
assumes  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  sap,  in  the  first 
stage  of  active  life,  to  be  simultaneous  ;  whilst  the  sim- 
plest observer  must  at  once  perceive  that  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  The  rapid  ascent  of  sap  in  a  Vine  is  easily 
ascertained  by  cutting  a  branch  off  when  the  buds  are  just 
breaking.  I  fear  many  of  Mr.  F.'s  brethren  may  justly 
think  his  theory  a  backward  movement  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture. — J.  C.  Humphrej/s,  Bray,  March  1. 
{As  we  offered  no  opinion  whatever  upon  Mr.  Fleming's 
-theory,  we  do  not  understand  the  right  which  Mr. 
Humphreys  claims  of  assuming  that  we  adopted  it. 
But  without  either  admitting  or  denying  the  legitimacy 
of  Mr.  F.'s  arguments,  we  must  at  once  say  that  a 
"  retrograde  circulation  "  is  moi  unknown,  and  that  the 
same  sap  can  traverse  (pass)  from  one  branch  of  a  tree 
to  another  branch.  The  reason  why  we  offered  no  com- 
ment upon  Mr.  Fleming's  theory  was,  that  it  does  not 
materially  affect  his  practice,  and  that  we  could  not 
spare  room  for  the  necessary  arguments.] 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — In  Mr.  Barnes's  communication 
respecting  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  as  food  for  phea- 
sants, he  remarks: — "I  have  never  observed  game  of 
any  kind  touch  a  leaf  or  stalk  of  these  plants  in  the 
growing  season."  Now  I  beg  to  mention  that  I  have 
seen  the  young  stems,  as  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  so  eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits 
that  not  a  single  plant  ever  attained  the  height  of  six 
inches ;  and  when  taken  up  in  autumn,  there  was 
scarcely  the  same  quantity  of  tubers  as  had  been  planted, 
and  what  were  produced  were  very  small.  People  should, 
therefore,  he  careful  in  selecting  a  place  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  root. — Annotalor. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Mar.  4. — Dr.  Henuerson  in  the  Chair.  Capt.  S. 
J.  Widdrington,  R.N.,  R.  Harvey,  J.  Huskisson,  A. 
Warde,  S.  Hancock,  Esqs.,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Epps,  were 
elected  Fellows.  The  most  interesting  object  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  was  from  Kew,  in  the  shape  of  Gardenia 
Stanleyana,  which  was  obtained  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Mr.  'Whitfield,  Collector  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
flowers  of  this  perfectly  new  species  are  in  form  some- 
thing like  those  of  an  Amaryllis ;  the  inside  of  the  tube 
being  of  a  warm  chocolate  brown,  mottled  over  a  pure 
white  ground.  These  blossoms  were,  however,  rather 
past  perfection,  and  instead  of  being  erect,  which  they 
should  have  been,  were  drooping,  the  white  being  much 
faded.  It  was  stated  that  when  in  their  more  perfect 
state  the  corolla  is  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  with  a  large 
preading  limb  ;  that  the  tube  is  of  a  rich  brown  and 
the  limb  white,  mottled  with  dark  purple,  and  tinged  at 
the  apices  of  the  segments  with  deep  blush.  The  plant, 
on  the  present  occasion,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
an  umbrella.  From  an  upright  stem  spread  out, 
at  and  near  the  top,  several  horizontal  branches, 
forming  a  nearly  level  top,  and  from  the  upper  aide 
of  these    branchei,  the   sessile   flowers  appear  singly, 


one  from  almost  every  pair  of  leaves.  It  was  mentioned 
that  the  whole  stock  of  this  beautiful  stove  shrub, 
along  with  Napoleona  imperialis,  and  other  interesting 
plants  from  the  same  colony,  had  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Glendinning,  of  Turnham-green,  from  whose  nursery 
was  a  specimen  of  Franciscea  latifolia. — Mr,  Insleay,  gr. 
to  G.  Barker,  Esq.,  sent  Miltonia  cuneata,  a  beautiful 
species  of  recent  introduction,  whose  fine  rich  brown 
petals  show  off  to  much  advantage  the  pure  white  lip, 
which  near  the  base  is  delicately  tinged  with  pink.  From 
the  same  quarter  was  also  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  Chysis 
bractescens,  on  which  were  9  fully  expanded  blossoms, 
the  firm  snow-white  petals  of  which  surround  a  lip  of 
bright  yellow.  °A  Eanksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the 
latter. — From  Mr.  Robertson,  [gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
was  an  immense  plant  of  the  showy  Dendrobium  nobile, 
covered  with  bloom,  and  proving  a  worthy  rival  of  the 
large  D.  speciosum,  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
Rucker,  with  this  exception,  that  this  species  is  not  so 
difficult  to  flower  as  speciosum.  From  the  same 
collection  was  also  the  curious,  though  not  showy, 
Maxillaria  ochroleuca,  with  pale-yellow  flowers ;  Francis- 
cea hydrangeiformis,  which  was  present  at  a  former 
meeting ;  and  a  plant  of  Heliconia  Braziliensls,  re- 
markable for  Sits  bright-red  sheathing  bracts  and  pure 
white  flowers,  the  latter  contrasting  well  with  the  former. 
A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  and  the  D.  nobile, 
— Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  sent  a  Cucumber 
called  Browstoa  Hybrid,  measuring  upwards  of  20 
inches  in  lengih,  and  having  the  bloom  still  on  the  end. 
It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  good  cultivation,  and  was 
grown  in  the  pit  nf  Mr.  Mills's  contrivance,  heated  by 
fermenting  material.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  it. 
— From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  was  Hovea  pungens, 
a  fine  Swan  River  species,  with  beautiful  violet  blossoms ; 
two  Epacrises,  Centradenia  rosea,  the  double-flowering 
purple  Chinese  Primula,  Cyrtochilura  maculatum,  and 
Musssenila  frondoss,  which  was  sent  from  Hong-Kong 
by  Mr.  Fortune.  The  small  tube-shaped  flowers  of  this, 
which  are  formed  several  together  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  species  is  the  large  greenish-veined  white 
bracts  into  which  one  of  the  live  small  bristle-like  sepals 
composing  the  calyx  is  transformed.  The  plant  is  not 
new  to  gardens,  but  has  for  some  years  been  seldom  seen 
in  collections.  Now,  however,  that  plant-culture  has 
become  so  peculiarly  the  study  of  the  gardener,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  this  apparently-forgotten  species  will  claim  the 
share  of  attention  which  it  merits,  and  that  it  will  yet 
form  an  interesting  object  on  our  Exhibition-tables. — It 
was  announced  that,  along  with  those  seeds  usually 
given  away  to  Fellows  at  this  season,  nine  sorts  of  agri- 
cultural seeds,  from  Paris,  were  also  in  the  meeting- 
room,  for  such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive  them. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
March  4. — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — J.  S. 
Bowerbank,  Esq.,  Dr.  F.  Plomley,  and  D.  Price,  Esq., 
were  elected  fellows. — A  portion  of  a  paper  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  On  the  Botany  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands, 
by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  The  plants  described  were  col- 
lected by  C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  and  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Henslow,  who  had  commenced  their 
description.  The  plants  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands  not 
only  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the 
different  islands  of  the  group  exhibited  representative 
species.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Darwin  consisted  of 
about  150  species,  of  which  50  were  new. — A  paper 
was  read  from  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  On  the  Litho- 
biidffi.  The  genus  Lithobius  is  distinguished  by  many 
anatomical  characters  from  Scolopehdra.  The  latter  is 
a  vegetable  feeder,  but  Lithobius  is  entirely  carnivorous, 
and  never  eats  plants,  as  some  entomologists  have  sup- 
posed :  its  principal  food  is  soft  larvoB  and  earth-worms. 
The  author  had  seen  a  Lithobius  attack  an  earth-worm 
twice  as  large  as  itself ;  when  frightened,  it  ran  away,  but 
soon  returned  to  the  attack.  They  do  not  attack  each 
other,  nor  their  allied  species,  as  the  Geophili.  The 
cooked  flesh  of  vertebrate  animals  acts  as  a  poison  upon 
them.  They  seem  to  poison  the  animal  they  feed  upon 
— a  parallel  instance  to  the  glowworm  killing  its  food, 
the  garden-snail.  The  Lithobii  reproduce  their  lost  parts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Crustacea.  The  specific 
characters  were  best  given  from  the  dorsal  plates — the 
ocelli,  the  labial  teeth,  and  colour  and  markings  of  the 
body.  In  a  former  paper  the  author  had  placed  the 
Scolopendrilla  with  the  Geophllidse,  but  he  now  regarded 
it  as  a  higher  type,  and  proposed  for  it  a  new  family, 
the  Scolopendrillidae.  A  new  microscope,  the  property 
of  the  Society,  constructed  by  Smith,  was  exhibited. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Feb.  14. — W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  chair. 
A  numerous  audience  attended  this  evening  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  On  the  Analogies 
between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  his 
introductory  remarks  the  lecturer  observed,  that  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  wished  to  draw  attention  was  somewhat 
less  practical  than  those  which  were  usually  brought 
before  them.  It  was  one,  however,  which  had  often  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  the  most  profound  investigators  of 
Nature,  and  he  trusted  needed  no  further  apology.  His 
object  was  to  view  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom 
through  the  idea  of  analogy,  which  as  it  embraced  some 
abstract  propositions  with  regard  to  the  objects  com- 
posing these  kingdoms,  might  be  said',  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  metaphysics  of  natural  history.  The  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  are  said  by  transcendental  naturalists 
to  have  two  kinds  of  relation  with  each  other ;  the  first 
of  analogy,  dependent  on  the  correspondence  of  their 
divisions,  and   of  the   lavfs   regulating  the  beings  they 


respectively   include  ;      the     second  of  polarity^  which 
depends  on  the  opposition  or  divergence  of  the  two  great 
serii's  of  beings  composing  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms.  This  last  he  would  explain  :— If  we  were  to  repre- 
sent the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  by  two  spheres, 
placed  one  above  another,  and  draw  a  line  through  them, 
one  end  of  the  line  would  form  one  pole  and  the  other 
another,  and  the  most  highly  organised  of  each  kingdom 
would  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  poles,  whilst  the 
lowest  forms  Bouldmeet  together  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  poles.     Now,  what  took  place  on  the  large  scale 
of  the  organic  kingdoms,  took  place  also  in  each  king- 
dom, in  each  class  of  each  kingdom,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
smallest  combinations  in  the  series  of  beings  of  which 
they  were  composed.     Thus,  with   the  animal  kingdom, 
the   vertebrate  and   invertebrate,  or   articulate  animals 
formed  two  spheres,   which  exhibited  the  same  general 
differences   as   was   exhibited   between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.     His  object  was  to  exemplify  the 
first  relations  ;  and  in  the  fir.it  place  he  would  speak  of 
the  analogies  which  existed  in  the  laws  of  their  combina- 
tion ;  and,  second,  the  analogies  they  presented  through 
a  law  of  mutual  representation  :  the  first  series  of  ana- 
logies was  the  most  practical.     It  was  now  a  fact  of 
common  knowledge,  tliat  plants  must  not  be  regarded  as 
individuals,  but  as  congeries  or  combinations  of  indivi- 
duals.    These  individuals  were  respectively  represented 
by  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  the  plant.      The  leaf  was 
an  individual,  and  the  parts  of  the  flowers  were  i  ndividuals. 
The  leaf  and  the  flower  performed  different  functions  in 
the  commonwealth  to  which  they  belonged.     To  the  leaf 
was  committed  the  function  of  sucking  up,  preparing, 
and    distributing  the  nutriment   or   food   of  the  whole 
plant ;  whilst  to  the  flower  was  given  the  office  of  per- 
forming   the   important    function  of   reproducing    the 
species.     It  was  now  known  that  those  organs  were  only 
modifications  the  one  of  the  other,  and  that  the  flower 
was  nothing   more  than  a  metamorphosed  branch,  its 
petals,  sepals,  and  pistils,  being  modified  leaves.     This 
fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Linnaeus,  but  not  applied 
In  the  science  of  botany.     It  was  again  brought  to  light 
by  Wolfe,  but  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  genius 
and   fancy  of  the  poet  Goethe  to  see  its  importance  ia 
the  science  of  botany,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  fact.     Although  the  idea  of  the  morphosis, 
or  change  of  one  organ  into  another,  had  so  long  been 
recognised  by  botanists,  it  had  not  till  within  a  recent 
period  been  applied  to  explain  the  structure  of  animals. 
He  (Professor  Forbes)  had,  however,   been  enabled  to 
apply  the  theory  to  the  lower  forms  of  animals.  Amongst 
the  Zoophytes  were  a  group  of  plaut-like  animals,  the 
Sertulariadfe,   which  had  branches   something  like  the 
branches  of  a  plant.     On  these  branches  there  were  two 
kinds  of  individuals  just  as  in  plants  ;  a  certain  number 
of  nutritive  individuals,  whose  office  it  was  to  elaborate 
food  for  the  whole  community ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
other  individuals  constituting  collectively  capsules,  whose 
office  it  was  to  produce  eggs  andthus  continue  the  species. 
Now,  on  looking  over  ttie  various  genera  and  species  of 
these  Sertulariadse,  he  had  found  that  the  nutritive  indi- 
viduals were  converted  into  reproductive  individuals  by 
a  process  of  metamorphosis  exactly  comparable  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  conversion  of  the  leaves  of  plants 
into  the  flowers.     He  illustrated  this  position  by  a  series 
of  diagrams,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  form  and 
position  of  the   various  capsules,  or  ovigerous  bodies, 
was  exactly  that  which  we  should  have  anticipated  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  their  conversion.     He  had 
first  made  this  series  of  facts  known  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  he  had  since  heard  that  Mr.  R.  Couch,  of  Polpero, 
Cornwall,   had  been  examining  the  Zoophytes  of  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  had  found  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  applicability  of  this  theory  to  the  struc- 
ture and  organisation  of  the  Sertulariadse.     He  would 
now  draw  their  attention  to  the  second  and  more  specu- 
lative part  of  his  subject — the  Analogy  of  Mutual  Kepre- 
sentation  in  Parallel  Groups  in  the  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Kingdom.     If  we  regard  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  as  consisting  of  two  spheres  or  groups,  we 
should  find  there  was  a   parallelism  existing   between 
these  groups,  in  their  subordinate  members.     One  sin- 
gular fact  he  would  remark  with  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  numbers  in  certain  parallel  groups  of  ani- 
mals.    It  was  well  known  that  the  Jelly-fishes  (Acale- 
phce)  had  their  parts  arranged  upon  the  number  four, 
whilst    the    Star-fishes   (Echinodermata)    assumed   the 
number  five  ;   but  whenever   any  abnormal   forms   of 
these  animals  were  met  with,  then  it  was  found  that 
the  Jelly-fishes  assumed  the  number  five,  and  the  Star- 
fishes the  number  four.     The  two  spheres  or  groups  of 
the   animal  and  vegetable   kingdom  he   called  conan- 
trate  and  articulate.      The  concentrate  was  character- 
ised by  a  tendency  to  concentration,  to  the  formation  of 
an  internal  skeleton,  and  a  unity  of  combination.  The  ar- 
ticulate was  characterised  by  its  tendency  to  elongation, 
the  formation  of  an  external  skeleton  and  articulation. 
In  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the  highest  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Vertebrata  belonged  to  the 
concentrate  sphere,  and  the  Invertebrata  to  the  articu- 
late sphere  ;  and  it  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  series,  when  compared  with  each  other,  re- 
presented the  qualities  of  the  spheres.     In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,    the    Exogens   represented    the    concentrate 
sphere,  and  the  Endogens  the  articulate  sphere.     In  de- 
scending to  groups  of  less  value,  the  same  opposition  of 
the  spheres  in  parallel  groups  might  be  observed  as  in 
the   Amorphozoa,   which  represented    the   concentrate 
sphere,  and  the  Echinodermata  the  articulate  sphere  in 
the  animal  kingdom.    In  groups  of  ordinal  value,  the 
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two  great  Orders  ol  fishes  might  be  given — the  osseous 
fishes  representing  the  concentrate,  and  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  the  articulate  spheres.  As  an  illustration  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Rosacea;  and  Leguminosje 
might  be  taken.  The  former  eihibited  the  concentration 
and  other  properties  of  the  concentrate  sphere,  as  seen  in 
their  fruit;  whilstthelatterexhibited  a  tendency  to  elonga- 
tion, the  formation  of  ane.Tternal  skeleton  and  articulation, 
as  in  the  articulate  sphere.  This  representation  of  the 
spheres  was  also  evident  in  genera  and  even  species.  In 
conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  first  set  of  analogies  had 
been  adopted  by  botanists,  and  had  now  been  de- 
monstrated, thanks  to  Mr.  Couch,  to  zoologists.  The 
second,  he  continued,"  being  little  more  than  an  in- 
dication I  cannot  expect  to  see  so  soon  adopted  ;  yet, 
independent  of  its  being  on  my  part  a  matured  opinion, 
tested  almost  daily  for  several  years,  I  have  firm  faith 
that  sooner  or  later  it  Tvill  be  adopted,  and  for  this  rea- 
son : — Because,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  may  be  traced, 
sometimes  dimly,  sometimes  clearly,  in  the  systems  and 
essays  of  a  great  number  of  the  philosophical  naturalists 
of  all  ages,  as  it  were  gradually  developing  itself.  For 
great  leading  ideas  have  an  existence  independent  of  men's 
minds,  though  they  cannot  become  manifest  except  through 
them.  They  may  grow  up  for  a  moment,  but  if  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  their  development  they  fade  away 
and  perish,  but  being  perennial,  are  sure  .to  grow  up 
again.  They  seem  ever  floating  through  the  atmosphere 
of  thought,  falling  ever  and  anon  on  inquiring  minds, 
now,  as  it  were  in  form  of  snow-flakes,  melting  away  as 
fast  as  they  fall ;  now  as  ice-crystals  exciting  momentary 
admiration,  and  then  forgotten  almost  before  they  dis- 
solve ;  but  when  the  right  place  and  moment  for  their 
development  comes,  assuming  the  fixity  and  lustre  of  the 
diamond,  and  giving  forth  a  light  which  leads  to  farther 
discovery.  That  time  and  place  the  great  idea  of  mor- 
phology met  in  the  mind  of  Goethe.  A  century  may  pass 
away  before  the  idea  of  the  harmonious  duality  of  Nature 
shall  have  met  with  its  true  habitat.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  not  neglect  it  altogether,  but  test  its  truth  or  falsity 
rigidly  and  without  prejudice. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Feb,  13. — Dr.  H.  Hoffman,  Giessen,  was  elected  a 

Foreign  Member  of  the  Society Dr.  Seller  read  a  paper 

entitled  Examination  of  the  Views  adopted  by  Liebig 
on  the  Nutrition  of  Plants.  He  contrasted  Liebig's 
view  of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  food  of  plants  with  that 
■which  represents  their  food  as  organic.  He  traced  out 
the  consequences  deducible  from  this  last  hypothesis  as 
afi'ecting  not  merely  the  vegetable,  but  the  animal  king- 
dom also,  the  latter  being  ultimately  sustained  solely  by 
vegetable  substances.  He  showed  that,  whereas  the 
view  adopted  by  Liebig  nowise  restricts  the  duration  of 
the  organised  kingdoms,  as  long  as  they  remain  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  destructive  agencies  from  without, 
the  opposite  view  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
of  organic  nature  is  hastening  rapidly  to  dissolution  from 
inherent  causes  ;  and  he  aSirmed  that,  were  certain  data 
somewhat  more  carefully  considered,  the  period  of  the 
final  extinction  of  plants  and  animals,  in  accordance  with 
this  hypothesis,  might  be  pretty  nearly'determined.  He 
regarded  this  question  as  one  not  merely  of  high  interest 
in  itself,  but  as  bearing  expressly  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  whether  the  food  of  plants  be  organic  or  mineral. 
Dr.  S.  calculates  the  annual  conversion  of  the  carbon 
of  organic  matter  into  inorganic  carbonic  acid  at  not  less 
than  600,000,000  tons  ;  and  infers,  on  the  most  favour- 
able aspect  of  the  amount  of  soil  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face, that  such  an  annual  loss  could  not  be  withstood  be- 
yond 6000  years  ;  and,  on  a  less  exaggerated  assump- 
tion of  its  amount,  probably  very  near  the  truth,  that 
the  waste  would  absorb  the  whole  of  the  existing  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  in  about  740  years.  Dr.  S.  contends 
that  the  truth  of  these  conclusions  remains  unaltered, 
even  if  it  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  carbon  of 
plants  is  drawn,  not  from  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  but  from  the  inorganic  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  unless  some  inorganic  source  of  their  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  be  at  the  same  time  admitted.  He 
therefore  regards  Liebig's  view  of  the  inorganic  nature 
of  the  food  of  plants  as  supported,  not  merely  by  many 
special  facts — for  example,  by  the  increase  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil,  often  observed  during  the  growth  of 
plants — but  also  by  the  general  view  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face jnst  taken,  because  there  is  nothing  in  its  aspect  to 
warrant  the  idea  that  its  means  of  maintaining  the  or- 
ganic kingdoms  are  declining  with  the  rapidity  indicated 
in  the  statements  just  made.  Dr.  Seller  next  examined 
Liebig's  views  of  ammonia.  1st.  As  the  sole  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  plants,  and  thereby  of  animals.  2d.  As 
having  its  exclusive  origin  from  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  never  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  re- 
gard to  these  statements  be  made  it  appear,  as  there  is 
no  evidence  of  ammonia  being  thrown  forth  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  at  all  times,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  waste  of  it  necessarily  sustained  at  the  surface  by 
decomposition  into  uncombined  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
that  Liebig's  view  of  ammonia  infers  the  same  limitation 
of  the  existence  of  the  organic  kingdoms  to  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  as  is  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  organic 
matter  being  the  food  of  plants.  Here,  therefore,  he 
dissented  from  Liebig,  contending  that  ammonia  must 
be  produced  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
showing  the  probability  of  what  is  taught  by  Professor 
Johnson,  namely  tliat  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates,  formed 
from  the  atmosphere,  is  fixed  by  plants,  as  well  as  the 
nitrogen  of  ammonia.  In  conclusion  he  reviewed  the 
evidence  of  potassa,  the  phosphates,  and  the  other  saline 
matters,    of    both    organic,  kingdoms,    being    derived 


originally  from  the  crumbling  of  rocks,  and  dwelt  on  the 
retardation  of  vegetable  physiology,  by  the  long  scepti- 
cism of  botimists  on  this  head,  owing,  as  he  believed,  to 
their  distrust  in  the  conclusions  of  chemistry,  and  went 
on  to  sliow  that  chemistry  must  be  the  ground-work  of 
vegetable  physiology  in  its  present  stage,  and  that  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  aspect  and  nomenclature  of 
chemistry  did  not  materially  aifect  the  facts  which  it 
daily  affords  for  the  eluc'dation  of  the  vegetable  economy. 
— A  paper,  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  Penzance,  on  the  genus  Clos- 
teriiim,  was  read.  This  paper  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
"  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History." 
[To  Ae  roncluded  in  our  next,'\ 

Ipswich  Cucumber  Sociely,  Feb.  27. — The  following 
is  the  Judges'  Description  of  the  Prize  Specimens  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion : — 
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NEW  PLANTS. 
Syringa  Emodi.  Himalayan  Lilac.  (Hardy  Shrub.) 
Oleaceae.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Dr.  Royle  informs  us 
that  "  the  Himalayan  Lilac  is  found  in  Kemaon  and  in 
Sirmore,  on  the  Suen  range,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Giree  and  Jumna  rivers."  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  plant  intended  by  this  eminent  botanist 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Wallich's  distributions,  for  the 
leaves  have,  in  Dr.  Royle's  Indian  figure,  a  very  dif- 
ferent form,  tapering  much  to  the  foot-stalk,  and  th6 
flowers  are  lilac,  not  white,  in  a  long  leafy  panicle.  One 
thing  which  is  peculiar  to  this  plant,  and  readily  distin- 
guishes it,  is  the  property  of  producing  pale  pustule-like 
callosities  on  the  branches,  which  gives  them  a  singular 
appearance.  Otherwise  it  is  known  from  all  the  Lilacs 
except  Josiksea,  by  its  leaves  being  very  pale  on  the 
under  side  ;  and  from  that  by  the  acuminate,  hooked 
lobes  of  its  corolla,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  lucid  flat 
and  wide  foliage.  This  plant  flowers  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  open  ground.  Its  blossoms  have  much  the 
look  of  Privet,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  other  Lilacs,  instead  of  which  they  have  a  heavy, 
unpleasant  smell.  It  forms  a  fine  hardy  dwarf  shrub, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  growing 
freely  in  any  good  garden  soil  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  cutting  off  the  smaller 
side-shoots  when  half-ripe  ;  the  latter  should  be  put  in 
sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  ia  a  cold 


pit  or  frame.  It  has  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  received  from  Dr. 
Royle  at  different  times,  under  the  names  of  Syringa 
Emodi  and  Syrin2:a,indica. — Botanical  Register, 


Bees.  .   ^ 

Feeding  Bees We  ought  scarcely  to  be  surprised 

that  our  beehives  should  sometimes  be  found  tenant- 
less  in  spring,  if  we  remember  that  the  honey-bee  is 
originally  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  in  which  it  passes 
the  whole  year  in  unceasing  bustle  and  labour.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  bees  survive  our  variable 
winters  so  well  as  they  do,  in  a  state  frequently  of  idle- 
ness and  half  animation,  which  is  worse  than  the  actual 
torpidity  into  which  they  fall  in  Russia,  only  to  awake 
with  the  opening  flowers  at  the  call  of  a  genial  summer. 
But  our  uncertain  winters  and  backward  springs  rouse 
them  into  activity,  and  create  a  demand  for  food,  which, 
when  deficient,  must  be  supplied  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  In  winter  it  is  not  advisable  to  offer  them 
food,  except  in  very  mild  weather.  Honey  being  the 
natural  aliment  of  bees,  is  the  best  supply  that  can  be 
given,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  the  end  cheaper  than  any 
other  saccharine  matter.  Various  methods  are  adopted 
to  introduce  food  into  hives.  Of  common  jlans,  the 
best  perhaps  is  the  old  one  of  putting  it  in  a  plate,  with 
a  little  short  straw  or  litter  for  the  bees  to  alight  on, 
placed  under  the  hive,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  put 
an  "eke  "  below  it  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  plate. 
Under  some  hives  there  are  feeding-drawers,  which  are 
found  handy  ;  but  they  are  often  out  of  order,  and  afford 
a  refuge  to  insects.  In  sharp  weather  the  food  is  best 
supplied  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  as  the  bees  are  not  so 
liable  then  to  be  injured  by  cold,  as  when  they  have  to 
descend.  This  can  be  done  with  common  hives  having 
openings  at  the  top,  near  which  the  food  is  placed,  and 
covered  with  empty  hives,  &c.  Metal  feeding-pans  are 
objectionable,  their  coldness  being  apt  to  congeal  the 
food  and  benumb  the  bees.  Those  of  wood  are  preferable ; 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Dunbar  is  probably  the  best  ;  Dr. 
Bevau  gives  a  good  drawing  of  it  in  the  "  Honey- 
Bee."  I  cannot  exactly  describe  it,  but  it  is  not  unlike  a 
common  room  candlestick  inverted  ;  the  shank,  stuck  in 
the  top  of  the  hive,  serves  as  a  funnel  by  which  the  bees 
may  ascend  to  their  food,  which  is  contained  in  the  wide 
part  and  is  covered  by  a  lid.  The  pipe  or  funnel  ought 
to  be  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  should  rise  a 
little  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  bowl,  to  prevent  the 
food  from  dropping  through.  There  are  grooves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  for  the  bees  to  alight  on,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  smothering  in  the  food.  Such  feeding- 
pans  are  certainly  very  useful ;  but  I  prefer  letting  bees 
have  their  natural  dish,  namely,  a  piece  of  honeycomb 
laid  flat,  which  can  be  used  either  within  the  hives,  or  if 
required  during  the  autumn  or  spring,  outside  of  them. 
The  best  time  to  feed  bees  is  in  the  morning  of  a  warm 
day ;  the  quantity  depends  on  the  state  of  the  hive ; 
15  lbs.  of  honey  has  been  named  to  keep  one  hive  in  good 
order  during  winter,  but  20  lbs.  are  better  ;  if  the  store  is 
short  of  the  former  amount,  it  must  be  made  good  by 
feeding  in  autumn.  If  the  spring  is  backward,  and  a  hive 
short  of  store,  3  or  4  lbs.  given  at  successive  times  will 
suffice,  provided  the  hive  is  kept  close  and  warm,  to 
insure  an  early  brood  of  bees. —  fV, 

Mode  of  Managing  the  Honey-Bee  in  the  North  of 
China, — I  observe  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and 
Agricultural  Gazette — for  your  Paper  finds  its  way  even 
to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Yellow  Sea — that  your  cor- 
respondents are  much  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
little  insect.  Let  me  tell  them  something  about  the 
Chinese  mode  of  management.  During  my  travels  in 
the  northern  provinces,  I  have  frequently  come  upon 
Chinese  hives ;  and  although  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
ia  their  management  to  improve  the  English  mode,  yet 
the  Chinese  seem  to  have  paid  some  little  attention  to 
the  habits  of  these  insects.  Their  hive  is  sometimes  a 
rough  made  barrel,  with  bad  fitting  ends,  intended  for 
the  bees  to  go  out  and  in  to  the  hive;  at  other  times  I 
have  observed  rough  square  boxes  placed  one  above 
another,  evidently  used  in  the  same  way  as  our  small 
hives  and  glasses  are  at  home.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  place  their  hives  up  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  thus  comply  with  the  natural  habits  of 
the  insect.  I  was  always  fond  of  managing  bees,  and 
have  often  followed  a  swarm  for  miles,  when,  discon- 
tented with  its  quarters,  it  took  the  liberty  of  flying  to 
some  other  place,  doubtless  more  congenial  to  its  taste. 
These  places  were  generally  the  walls  of  some  ruined 
tower,  or  the  eaves  of  some  old  house,  through  which 
they  passed  under  the  roof;  and  this  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  ihe  Chinese  keep  their  hives  in  the  situations 
just  noticed.  There  is  abundance  of  honey  in  the 
northern  Chinese  towns,  where  it  sells  at  the  rate  of 
200  cash  (9rf.)  for  our  quart  bottle  full.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered very  fine,  but  the  Chinese  spoil  it  themselves  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  flower  to  thicken  it.  The 
Chinese  honey-bee  is  a  little  smaller  than  ours,  but  seem- 
ingly only  a  variety  of  our  species. — R.  Fortune,  Chusan. 

Answers. — E,  M,  W. — Y'our  bees  died  from  the 
effects  of  damp,  but  their  combs  were  discoloured  by  age, 
or  by  the  traffic  of  the  bees.  It  i  susual  to  deprive 
bees  of  honey  as  long  as  they  are  prosperous. —  W,    ; 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  pn.'niine'  Week. 


I.— HOTHOb&j:-,  cUWotKVATORIES,  &C. 

The  continued  severity  -of  the  vreather  has  cau'^ed  a  sns- 
pension  of  our  usual  spring- work;  our  whole  attention,  there- 
fore, should  be  sedulously  directed  to  ward  cff  the  eflfects  which 
of  necessity  result  from  such  a  prolonged  winter.  The  usual 
manifestations  of  continued  fires  are  daily  becoming  more 
apparent,  especially  amongst  Heaths  and  greenhouse  plants. 
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Endeavour  as  inucn  as  possible  to  dispense  witb  fires,  and  pro- 
tect wirh  coverioiTS  a-i  extensively  as  yoa  can.  Keep  down  the 
temperature  in  e^ery  deparcraent  to  ttie  very  lowest  point  ad- 
missible without  risk.  Continue  to  exp-se  your  composts  to  the 
frost,  by  diiily  removin;^  the  incrustations  until  tlie  whole  has 
been  frozen.  Leave  nothing  unprepitred  for  the  busy  season, 
aud  attend  to  v/hat  has  formerly  been  said  on  this  head. — A, 
II.— FLOWER  GAKDE^^  AND    SfIUuBBKltIi5S. 

Owing-  to  the  inclemency  of  the  -weather,  little  can  bs  done  in 
the  way  of  dife-^i::;?-,  &c. ;  therefore  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunij:y  to  wheei  manures  to  all  uniiuj;  bnrcers,  beds,  &c.,  to  be 
ready  when  the  weather  becomes  wiore  lavuuraijle,  wh'.ch  is 
the  chier  guide  to  all  out-door  operations.  Continue  to  prune 
Roses,  exceptioi;  the  mnre  tenaer  Chinese  varieiies.  and  others 
of  a  similar  natuie,  which  must  ba  left  tiU  ali  danger  of  severe 
weather  is  over.  Attend  strictly  to  i-iwns;  sweep  and  clean 
them,  where  suca  is  necessary,  and  prepare  for  dii-ffio^,  &c., 
when  practicable.  Flower-beds  not  tilled  with  bulbs  siiould 
now  be  ^ot  ready  for  spnntrand  summer  piantiuL'.  Turn  E;ravel 
■  walks  when  they  are  loose  alter  thaw  comes.  P//i-  a?!d  Frumes. 
— Pot  off  Lobelias,  and  place  them  in  a  growing'  heat ;  the  com- 
post should  be  iight  and  rich  for  the  first  potting^.  Sow  Stocics 
and  other  choice  annuals,  and  pot  off  all  kimis  of  cuttings  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  fiUing-  the  pots  again  with  sorts  that 
are  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  borders  are  in  a  proper  state,  sow 
hardy  annuals  in  patches,  but  not  too  deeply  ;  a  slight  coveriuff 
for  the  seed  will  be  sufficient.  Mark  the  places  with  small 
sticks,  ormake  a  small  rin^,  which  will  prevent  any  other  thing 
being  planted  over  them.  Prick  off  Clintonias,  Portulacas, 
and  other  choice  and  tender  annuals  that  are  fit  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  keep  Chemin  a  gentle  heat  until  they  are  rooted,  then 
remove  them  to  a  colder  temperature,  excepting  tlie  most 
tender  kinds,  which  should  be  nursed  until  milder  weather. — 3, 
IV.— PINERIES,  VJNERIES.  &c. 

The  stock  of  Pines,  considered  in  three  classes,  viz.,  fruiters, 
those  required  to  show  shortly,  and  successions  in  general,  will 
require  three  disJincr  modes  of  treatment,  at  this  period  espe- 
cially. In  get  ing  forward  those  in  fruit,  take  every  advantage 
of  sunshine  J  give  what  air  is  necessary  early  in  the  day,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  t-j  shuc  up  very  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  ther- 
iBometer  at  00^.  Keep  lively  fires  i-arly  in  the  moruliiig,  letting 
them  sink  towards  lu  or  li  o'clock,  so  as  to  inclose  a  pure 
atmosphere.  At  shutting-  up  throw  plenty  of  water  over  all 
available  surfaces,  to  produce  moisture  in  the  air,  in  preference 
to  a  sudden  gush  of  steam.  Do  not  syringe  too  heavily,  or  too 
frequently,  lor  fear  of  moisture  iianging  too  long  about  the 
stems.  Those  lequired  to  show  in  A^ril,  May,  and  June,  for 
autumn  and  winter  (ruit,  stiould  be  kept  rather  short  of  water, 
with  a  comfortable  botiora-heat  of  8a'*,  and  a  arier  atmosphere. 
Repotted  and  disrooted  successions  may  be  kept  rather  close 
till  they  begin  to  grow;  sh<iding  the  latter  on  sunny  days. 
Vineries. — Follow  up  last  Calendar;  however  you  may  increase 
your  day-heat,  do  not  be  tempted  to  increase  that  of  the  nigtit. 
See  that  your  Vines  out-of-doors  do  not  begin  to  bleed  ;  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  them  now,  and  ap'^ly  thick  paint  to  all  the 
pruned  ends.  Keep  the  West's  St.  Peters  and  Hamburghs  which 
produced  very  late  Grapes,  covered  up,  to  soften  the  old 
desiccated  bark.  Figs. — Continue  stopping successional  wood, 
on  principles  formerly  laid  down.  Shift  those  cramped  in  pots, 
where  necessary;  and  use  abundance  of  dung-water  to  the 
latter,  taking  care  that  tuose  m  borders  do  not  become  dry. 
Peaches. — Stmt  up  warm  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  let  your 
glass  sink  to  50°  or  55'^  maximum  at  night.  Nothing  is  mr-re 
injurious  to  Peaches  than  ahi^h  night  temperature.  Strengthen 
Kidney  Beans  bysto^iping  the  young  shoots;  syringe  often. — D. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KIlCHEN  GARDEN. 

Although  the  season  is  far  adyanced,  vegetation  is  yet,  as  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  almostly  completely  arrested  by  frost  and 
snow.  Few  out-door  operations  can  therefore  be  carried  on 
with  advantage.  As  soon  as  good  weather  sets  in.  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  should  be  grafted;  and,  for  various  reaaons,  the 
modecalled.whip-graf^iog  is  byfar  the  preferable  one.  In  cleft- 
grafting  the  divided  portions  of  old  wood  never  reunite;  in 
saddle-grafting  the  flow  of  sap  is  limited  to  two  tapering  strips 
of  alburnum;  and  rind-gralting  leaves  cavities  on  each  side  of 
the  inserted  portion  of  the  scion.  In  grafting,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  sections  of  wood  akeady  formed  never  unite; 
they  are  seen,  if  divested  of  all  subsequent  formations,  in  mere 
mechanical  contact  after  a  lapse  of  many  years ;  and  the  scion 
and  stock  will  then  readily  (all  asunaer.-*  Nor  do  the  outer 
barks  form  a  vital  union.  Bat  when  newly-formed  tissues  of 
both  stock  and  scion  come  m  contact,  they  coalesce,  and  an 
organised  growth  immediately  takes  place.  This  organisable 
tissue  protrudes  from  bet-.veen  the  wood  and  inner  bark.  The 
inner  barks  of  the  scion  and  stock  should  therefore  be  made  to 
coincide  as  far  as  possible,  and  without  the  least  regard  being 
paid  to  the  positions  of  the  outer  barks,  the  nicely  ficting  of 
which  has  been  too  long  recommended.  For  fruit-trees,  graft- 
ing clay  is  better  than  any  pitchy  composition.  Kitchen 
Garden.— ThQ  severe  frost  uuviug  killed  most  of  the  Broccoli 
crops,  the  quarters  they  occupied  may  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Potatoes  or  Peas.  Intrenching  ground  for  Carrots 
let  the  portion  6  or  8  inches  below  the  surface  be  made  rich, 
loose,  and  fine ;  but  give  no  maimre  to  the  surface.  Onions,  on 
the  contrary,  require  their  food  at  top. — E. 

Vf.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Woods  and  Coppic.:. — In  const^quence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weatner  for  out-door  work,  planting  of  most  kinds, 
both  here  and  in  the  nursery,  will  he  much  retarded  ;  and  many 
other  operations  belore  recommended  will  be  still  unaccom- 
plished;  increased  e::ertion  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
bring  up  arrears,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 
Nuriseri/.—Ste  last  week's  Calendar,  and  especially  attend  to 
making  young  plants  and  newiy-plantcd  trees  firm  about  the 
roots  after  frost,  and  before  the  dryine:  winds  in  spring. — F. 
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Notices  Co  Correspoadeius, 
The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTO^N'S  COTTAGERS*  CALENDAR 
is  novr  ready,  price  id.  ey,cn  Copy.  An  index  has  been  added 
to  this  preseut  Kditioii.  Parties  wisliing  to  iiave  copies  for 
dijjtribatiou  anions  ti.eir  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
o^  25  lor  .^a■. 
AaBORiCLTLTurtAL  Soc\P.TY~St  Clair — We  cannot  aHvocateany 
plan  for  establishiag  au  associulion  of  tins  kind,  for  the  very 
simiile  reason  that  it  cunnot  lead  to  niiy  practical  good. 
Snch  objects  as  it  would  have  to  embrace,  if  any  scrioo:* 
attempt  were  made  to  carry  it  out,  could  not  be  effected  wiUi 
anything  like  so  much  nuvantage  as  they  might  by  the  sepa- 
rate experiincnta  of  clever  gardeners  aoil  sensible  country 
gCEitlemen.  You  will  find,  at  p.  51  of  this  year,  some  remarks 
upon  tills  subject,  whicn  hi»s  been  occasionally  pressed  upon 
our  atieiitiofi  by  two  zealous  correi-pondents,  and  hy  only  two. 
Bomks— IJ^-B — Sweel's  **  Botanical  Cultivator. 'q: 
BoTANMCAf.  Seemo-Vs — Faircuild,  the  eminent  nurseryman,  who 
died  in  1729,  lefc  funds  for  a  Botanical  ticrraon  lo  be  preached 
annually,  on  Whit- Tuesday,  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  "  On 
the  wonderful  Works  of  God  in  the  Creation,  or  on  the  Cer- 
tainty ot  the  Kesurrection  of  the  Dead,  proved  by  the  certain 
Changes  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetalile  P^rts  of  the  Creation;" 
and  it  is  shown  in  1-elton's  "  Portraits  of  the  Authors  on  Gar- 
deninc,"  that  these  sermons  continued  to  be  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Why  have  they  been  diH- 
cuntinued,  and  how  is  the  fund  provided  by  Mr.  Fairchild  nov/ 
applied? — U-  [This  should  be  seen  to  by  the  parishioners  of 
Shoreditch,  some  one  of  ^YhQm  can  perhaps  throw  some  light 
upon  the  inquiry.] 
BoTT0.\i-HEAT.— C  i— 70°  to  80°  IS  not  too  high  a  temperature 
for  tne  soil  of  Brazilian  Amaryllids.  Plunge  them  as  soon  as 
they  be^iD  to  grow;  water  them  plentiluUy  while  growing 
fast,  and  give  them  abundance  of  light.  Full  directions  as 
to  the  n^auagement  of  tiiese  plants  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  space.  Some  day  we  may  make  room  lor  them.  In  the 
inearAvliile  you  will  fiud  useful  information  in  "  Herbert  on 
Amaryllidaceas,"  anii  in  Sweet's  *'  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse 
Cultivator." 
BaowALHAS — Begin7ier— Sow  seeds  of  these  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  place  them  in  a  brisk  moist  heat.  When  they 
become  sufficiently  large,  pot  them  off  singly  in  ver)' small 
pots,  shiltiog  afterwards  into  larger  as  they  require  it.  iieep 
them  constantly  in  a  close,  moist  heat ;  towards  the  time  you 
wifih  to  remove  thera  into  the  greenhouse,  admit  air  rather 
freely,  to  harden  them.  When  yuu  wish  to  flower  them  in  a 
small  state,  and  early,  confine  them  in  small  pots;  but  wiien 
you  wish  them  to  attain  a  large  size,  give  them  larger  pots, 
and  taiie  care  they  are  never  allowed  to  get  pot-bound.  Add 
to  your  Browallias,  Martynia  Iragraos,  Portulaca  spiendens 
and  Theilussoni,  ajid  Globe  Amaranthus.^ 
BuLLFiNCHKs— C  C  C  C— We  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of 
these  birds,  which  have  the  bad  reputation  of  destroying  buds 
to  an  enormous  eiitent,  and  doing  us  no  service  in  return. 
We  therefore  cannot  recommend  them  to  be  included  in  the 
suspension  of  hostilities. 
CiiARCOAJ. — SA  W — For  gardening  purposes,  this  may  be  pre- 
pared from  any  kind  of  refuse  wood,«ven  from  Bean-scaiks  and 
similar  materials.  We  can  find  nothing  so  good  for  an  external 
covering  of  the  clamp  as  sods,  which  may  be  easily  made  air- 
tight, and  easily  removed  where  necessary.  We  have  had  a 
charcoal  lurnace  constructeil,  but  we  cannot  make  it  answer. 
The  softer  the  wood  the  better.  It  would  take  a  lo7)g  time  to 
determine  the  question  about  the  feathers,  and  we  cannot  spare 
it  just  now. 
Climbers — 5m6— You  may  train,  against  the  sides  and  pillars 
of  your  summer-house.  Clematis  azurea  grandillora,  Bignonia 
radicaus,  Jasminum  officinale,  De  L'isle  and  Boug.Ainville 
Roses,  Caprifolium  graium  and  aempervirens.  Clematis  Hen- 
dersonii,  and  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.t — -Glasguensis—Th^ 
following  are  handsome  hardy  climbers,  which  grow  rapidly 
under  favourable  circumstances  :— Clematis  montana,  flowers 
in  May,  white  ;  C.  Si  eboldi,  flowers  in  June,  purple  and  white; 
C.  fragraas,  August  and  September,  white  ;  Caprifolium 
gratum.  May  ana  September;  C.  sempervireiis,  September, 
scarlet;  Jasminum  officinale,  in  July,  white;  with  Glycine 
sinensis,  Solauum  crispum,aud  Bignouia  radicaus  To  these 
add  some  good  climbing  Noisette  and  other  Roses  that  bloom 
in  October.^ 
Clerodendron  splenden.s— TF J^  C— This  will  bear  cutting 
down  tolerably  well  when  in  a  state  of  rest;  but  you  hau 
better  train  it  to  a  wire  trellis,  or  round  sticks  painted 
green,  as  it  is  a  half  climbing  plant.  It  requires  a  rich,tlight, 
sandy  loam,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  damp-stove.iF 
Feencu  Trajipers. — B  Y  W — Much  obliged  ;  but  we  are  weary 
of  exposing  these  people.  If  buyers  are  so  simple  as  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  white  Koses  edged  with  blue,  why 
then  they  must  pay  for  tlieir  credulity.  We  say  of  these 
French  lists  that  **  What  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new 
is  not  true."  We  should  not,  however,  think  that  Yorkshire- 
men  ai  e  exactly  the  people  to  be  taken  in. 
Fuchsias  — 5«i— The  following  12  sorts  are  good,  viz.,  Exoni- 
eusis,  Formosa  eiegans,  Kpps's  Kentish  Brine,  Smith's  Vesta, 
Robubta,  Bell's  Queen,  Cunspicun  arborea,  Pride  of  Peckbam, 
Youell's  Queen  Victoria  and  Countess  Tyiconnell,  Halley's 
Sanguioea,  arid  Standish's  Candidate.! 
Gakdkners'  Chronicle. — It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  we  have 
again  to  anDounce,  as  we  have  had  to  do  every  year  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Paper,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reprint 
the  first  Number  lor  the  present  year,  the  demand  having 
been  so  much  larger  than  we  bad  anticipated.  The  reprint, 
less  tbe  Newspaper  part  and  the  Advertisements,  which  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  set  up  again,  will  be  ready 

in  a  few  days. Cirencester. — You  can  have  the  volume  for 

1S44  ;  none  of  the  other  years,  and  but  a  very  few  sets  of  18i4 
remain,  so  you  must  be  quick  if  you  are  anxious  for  it. 
Grapes— J  2'  W  R — Grapes  grown  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the 
open  air  are  prubably  belter  flavoured  than  those  grown  in 
British  hothouses,  but  we  doubt  whether  upon  the  whole 
they  are  superior  in  quality  for  the  dessert,  where  large 
bunches  and  juiciness  are  also  required.  The  latter  will  not 
produce  as  good  wine  as  the  former. 
Heati.-jo — Pj^— Some  kinds  of  slate  stand  heat;  others  do 
not.  No  tank  will  enablt  you  to  withstand  such  frosts  as 
these,  unless  its  sides  are  freely  exposed  lo  ihe  air  of  the  house. 
If  tbitt  is  done,  and  your  hou.se  is  only  a  greenhouse,  then 
you  may  trust  to  a  tank  lO  teet  bj^  4  leet;  but  we  would  not 
recommend  a  smaller  one,  unless  yon  can  draw  curtains 
over  your  roof  at  night.  In  that  case  the  size  you  yourself 
mention  will  do. 
IcE-Hot/SKS — Pseudo  Ruricola—T\ie  season  is  over  for  this  dis- 
cussion, it  is  certain  that  salt  ouglit  no£  to  be  used.  The 
reason  why  has  been  fully  given  oy  Professor  Henslow  at 
p.  S6,  1842. 
lN&iscrs—Con«n— Without  seeing  your  Apple  and  Cherry- 
flowers  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  advice ;  all  we  can  do 
is  to  refer  you  to  articles  in  vol.  i.  p.  8l2,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  5ij5, 
where  you  will  find  tbe  histories  ol  two  insects,  which  may 
be  the  pe^ts  you  allude  to.  The  best  means  oi  arresting  their 
ravages  ure  ai:0  promulgated,  j^. — T  IJuvis— You.  will  find  the 
history  of  the  Musselscule,  afi'ecting  your  Pear-trcca,  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  735,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  437  and  499,  with  the  best  mode  of 
freeing  Iruit-trees  from  that  and  similar  species.  Scraping 
off  the  scales,  and  afterwards  brushing  with  bpirits  of  tar  will 
be  found  the  most  cincieut.  II. 
Lawns.— 5'2//t;aHz*s—Dre&s  your  Grass  with  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, in  wet  weather,  at  the  rate  ol  4  cwt.  to  tiic  acre.  Jt  will 
apparently  kill  the  Grass,  and  will  certainly  destroy  the 
Muss.  If  the  Grass  revives  you  will  probably  not  need  to  do 
anything  more;  but  if  no  sufficient  eh'ect  is  produced,  then 
you  must  dig  it  up  aud  relay  it.    Is  it  thoroughly  under- 


drained?  We  say  this  because  yoa  wish  to  destroy  the 
Moss.     But  are  you  right  ? 

Maxoke  — C  T— There  is  nothing  like  good  farmyard  manure. 
Put  on  as  much  as  you  can  ufford.  But  it  will  be  thrown 
av/ay  unless  your  stiff  land  is  thoroughly  under-drained. 
Whatever  the  expense  of  securing  thai  may  be  at  first  it 
will  be  cheap  in  the  long-run.  We  believe  the  article  in 
question  to  be  speculative  rutber  than  practical. 

MusuKncM-GRowiNG— -Y,  ii  i'"',  and  othcrs.  We  shall  resume 
this  sui^ject  at  the  e;uliest  pussible  opportunity. 

Names  of  Fruits— J  iJ/ A'— J,  V^'hite  Paradise  ;  2,  Reinette  da 
Canada;  3,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson;  6,  is  worthless  and  un- 
known; 6,  Turk's  Cap;  7,  Minchal  Crab.    The  seedling  from. 

No.    1    is   only   fit    ior    kitchen   use.  || W  B—l,    Scarlet 

Crofton  ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins;  4, 
Easter  Beurr^.  || 

Names  oif  Pl ants— Japonicus,  IP"  iC— We  cannot  undertake  to 

name  florists' flowers.? .^  Conslant  S— Araucaria  excelsa, 

and  whatappeara  to  be  a  young  specimen  of  Bruoiaericoides. 

5ifi— Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  tender  annual;    Xeranthe- 

mum  annuum,  hardy  annual. 

PEAcn-TREB  Blight — S  S  S— Take  sulphur  vivum,  sifted  lime, 
and  Scotch  snuff,  tqual  quantities  of  each;  lamp-black,  half 
the  quantity  ;  mix  tbein  to  the  thickness  of  paint,  with  stale 
brine  and  Eoap-suds.  With  this  mixture  paint  ttie  wall  and 
trees,  and  over  all  tiie  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  show  colour. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  is  a  serviceable  wash,  and  if  the  lamp- 
black causes  au  unsightly  appearance,  clay  or  some  other 
substance  must  be  substituted,  lo  dilute  and  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture,  which  otherwise  may  be  too  strong  for  the 
trees.  R. 

Planting— I,  ilf— It  is  worth Uyingthe  experiment  recommended 
by  Blr,  Forsyth,  at  p.  -Sfi  ;  but  only  as  an  experiment.  Young 
plants,  6  inches,  would  be  the  best  to  use ;  but  they  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  well  trod  down  when  planted.  November  is  the 
season  lor  that.  Sujipose  you  try  the  experiment  of  seed- 
planting  this  spring.  Itis  of  little  use  to  plant  such  land  other- 
wise, except  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Charlwood,  Seedsman, 
Covent-garden. 

Pop-TOGAL  Cabbage— Z)eniow~This  is  the  Couve  tronchuda, 
the  best  of  autumn  Cabbages,  though  it  does  not  heart  much  ; 
but  useless  lor  winter.  It  is  tender,  and  suffers  by  the  first 
frosts. 

Protkctions — Hortulanus  begs  to  ask  X  X,  who  preserves  his 
frame  plants  by  means  of  a  candle's  end,  at  what  time  it  is 
placed  in  the  frame,  where  it  rcmaii.s  till  it  is  burnt  out — 
what  is  meant  by  placing  it  in  "  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the 
frame,"- and  what  the  asphalte  covering  is  to  which  he 
relets?  He  would  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  plan 
has  answered  up  to  this  time,  as  well  as  it  hL;d  up  to  the  J  0th 
of  December? 

Pt-osES— T-fli- (7— We  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  if  you 
wish  to  cover  ground  with  Roses,  it  is  best  done  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots.  We  practise  the  plan  ourselves,  and  suc- 
cessfully. But  the  branches  pegged  down  should  be  tongued 
like  layers — an  operation  whicn,  since  you  are  a  gardener, 
you  wijl  of  course  understand. 

ViNCAs— jl  Sub — The  keeping  these  in  a  temperature  of  40°  ia 
,  winter  will  induce  them  to  flower  early  in  spring;  but  under 
this  treatment  they  will  not  flower  so  well  when  put  out  of 
doors  in  summer  as  if  they  had  received  their  due  seasoa 
ofrest.^ 

M/sc— 5u6— The  icjury  done  by  worms  to  plants  in  pots  is  that 
tney  stop  up  the  drainage,  interrupting  the  free  circulation 
of  air  aud  water  through  the  soil,  and  the  plant  in  conse- 
quence becomes  unhealthy. J C  J  P—lt  is  not  advisable  to 

keep  bulbs  of  Tigridias  dry  through  winter,  as  they  seldom 
get  sufficiently  ripened  in  this  country;  and  to  dry  a  bulb 
that  is  not  fully  ripe  is  injurious  to  it.  If  placed  under  a 
greenhouse  stage  you  will  find  that  they  will  winter  better 

than  when  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry. i 5m6— The  practice 

of  placing  small  pieces  of  charcoal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  ia 
pots  will  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  silver  sand, 
mixed  with  tha  soil.  Plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  may  be 
grown  either  with  or  without  cnarcoal,  anu  with  very  little 
sand  in  the  soil;  but  in  the  cases  of  Heaths,  and  many  other 
hard- wooded  plants,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  sand  mixed  in 
the  soil.  Some  pex-sons  recommend  charcoal  to  be  placed  on  the 
surface.  Pelargoniums  stopped  now,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, will  flower  in  the  end  of  May.t A  Seedling  Gardener 

— Iron  wire  will  do  your  trees  no  harm,  but  it  will  soon  rust 

through. Rural   Cht7ni si ry— Raise  Australian  seeds  in  a 

httle  bottom-heat,  and  keep  thera  in  a  cool  well- ventilated 
greenhouse.  We  know  no  such  plant  as  you  mention.  The 
wild  Orange  always  has  thorns,  and  seedlings  often  partake 
of  the  habit  of  the  wilding.  The  Sloe  is  spiny:  the  plum, 
its  descendant,  is  not. CA  B— We  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tain from  what  plants  the  Rachabout  des  Arabes  is  prepared, 

■ A  Literary  Xa6oure?- will  find  Torquay  the  place  he  wants. 

U  V  Z— We  do  not  know  what  Botanical  Meetings  you  mean. 
— ^C  E — Any  of  the  materials  you  mention  will  do  for  water- 
pipes.  The  cheapest  is  the  best,  for  there  will  be  so  pressure 
on  the  pipes,  if  we  understand  your  question  rightly. — — 
E  R — Thanks.  Your  list  of  Camellias  shall,  if  possible,  be  in- 
serted next  week Denton— IhQ  repeal  of  the   Excise   of 

glass  ought  to  enable  dealers  to  sell  for  id.  what  now  costs 
Is.,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  do  so  eventually;  of  course  we 
mean  window-glass.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  inlorm- 
ation  you  want;  all  depends  on  tbe  plan  aud  mode  of  con- 
stiuction.    Such  a  pit  here  would  cost  perhaps  40/.  with  the 

old  glass  charges. W B — Any  sort  of  wire  will  do.   Copper 

is  the  best.  We  caonot  give  correspondents'  addresses  without 
permission,  for  when  we  do,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  let- 
ters, which  it  is  not  reasonable  that  they  should  occupy  their 

time  in  answering. A  MS — Gralt  the  Cctooeaster  on  the 

Whitethorn  as  soon  as  these  endless  frosts  are  gone.  Your 
Magnolia  is  scorched  by  the  severe  frost ;  it  will  bewell  if 
it  is  not  killed.  Do  not,  however,  be  in  a  hurry  to  dig  it  up, 
but  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  a  revival.  It  is  generally  the 
custom  to  cut  back  Standard  Roses  to  two  or  tnree  eyes,  if 

very  fine  flowers  are  desired. W  F  (7— Your  Daphne  will 

not  succeed  well  if  cut  close  down;  encourage  the  young 
plants,  top  the  tender  shouts  freely  when  in  a  growing  state, 

and  tie  the  stronger  shoots  down.<(f Sub — You   will  find  a 

method  oi  labelling  Rose-trees  given  at,  p.  3/2  1844.^ Sub — 

The  Spanish  Artichoke  is  the  Spanish  Cardoon.:|: Abbutsbury 

^Your  Hellebore  is  nut  the  genuine  odorus,  which  ia 
green  ;  it  is  rather  H.  atrorubens,  which  Koch  regards  as  a 
variety  of  it.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  narra- 
tive of  the  decline  and  going  off  of  Golden  Pippins  sinpe 
1300  ;  the  variety  becomes  healthy  when  transferred  to  Ma- 
deira. Pinus  pungens  may  be  had,  De  Candolle  considers 
Ilex  Perado  and  balearica  to  be  distinct  species;  ihey  are 
very  near  each  other.  Couch,  Squitch,  Quitch,  or  Quicks,  is 
the  common  name  of  Triticum  repens  ;  it  is  only  to  Agrostis 
stolonifera  that  Fioiin  applies.  The  former  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  without  one  redeeming  quaUty;  Fiorin  is  eaten  by 
cattle  while  young  and  tender. 

*)t.*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
Jate,  and  ethers  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  iusertion  of  whose  ia- 
terestiug  communications  is  still  delayed. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Azaleas— PFJZ— No.  6  is  a  large  aud  showy  specimen,  com- 
bined with  a  slight  degree  of  coarseness;  the  flower  is 
deficient  in  its  general  form,  the  divisions  in  the  corolla 
being  too  deep  and  narrow.  No.  10  has  the  same  defects  in 
form,  and  is  inferior  to  No.  6  in  colour,  and  is  too  faintly 
spotted.* 
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WIRE-WORK,   HOT.WATEll  APPARATUS, 
GftEEN  HOUSES,  &c. 

S T.THOMAS  BAKER, MANOR-liOUSE.MA>;OE, 
PLACK.  ICING'S. road,  CHELSEA.  Manufacturer  of  IN- 
VISIBLE '.MRE-FEMCE,  to  resist  Gnizinc;  Stock,  aiiil  ren- 
dered RabW-proof.  WIHE-WOKIC  in  Traiuers,  Arches  for 
Walks.  Bor<:erine:,  Flower  Stands,  Phonsantries,  fi;c.  i-IOJill- 
CULTU^AL  BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &=.  The  same  heated  l.y  HOT- WATER  APPAR.VrUS, 
on  iRyjro\'ed  and  ecnoniical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  rr  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  l"r?e.    Work  for  the  Trad-*  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


®S^  ^Qiicfiltural  ^aiette* 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  lS-15. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  5'OI.LOWING  TTEEKS. 
"WaDNKSnAY.  Marih  1- — AMricuUural  Society  of  Eneland. 
Thdbsoay,     lUiirch  13 — .^uriculuiral  Imp.  Soc.  of  IrelHnd. 
Wbdnbsday,  flraroh  19 — .VKricu'tur.il  Society  ff  Kniriacd. 
Thuksday,     iVIi,rcli  -0— A(,'cicultural  Imp.  atic.  of  Ireland. 


Mar.  10— D.^rlineton 
f  Wenlock 

Mar.  17.;  W.  Hereford 
tCi. 


FARMERS'  CLUtS. 


1  Koclifiird  Hundred 
nlin^haia 
Alar.  19  -  Harlest"-!! 

(,rGtOTe  Ferry 
IRichmendshire 


Mar. 


Mar.  30  J 


rDebpnIiam 
Mar.  £0<  I.  of  ThaoHt 

(.BlofieK^  and  Walflham 
f  s[ol;e  Ferry 
21<  W'rentham 
/  Halesworth 


Mai. 


Map. 


CGIo'sre: 
:;.!  Cardiff 
(.Swansea 


Amidst  tlie  various  projects  suggested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rural  population,  we  hail  with  satis- 
faction the  announcement  from  The  Zoological 
SociETV  OF  London,  of  the  intention  of  the  Council 
to  encourage  an  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Podltry 
at  the  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  little  attention  at  jjreseut 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  poultry  in  England  is  too 
plainly  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  more  than  tivy  hundred 
and  fifti/  millions  of  eggs  were  imported  from  the 
Continent  in  ISJ^l,  2  and  o  ;  and,  moreover,  that  in 
the  two  latter  years  duty  was  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion oi/ive  and  dead pouUrii  to  the  value  of  600,000/. ! 

Surely  this  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  be  stirring, 
and  if  possible  to  promote  the  rearing  of  poultry,  one 
of  the  modes  of  doing  which  may  be  anticipated  to 
be  the  improvement  of  their  breeds.  Thirty  years 
ago  six  sorts  of  fowls  only  were  esteemed,  namely, 
1,  the  game ;  2,  the  white  or  English  ;  3,  the  black 
or  Poland  ;  4,  the  Dorking  ;  5,  the  large  or  shake- 
bag;  and  G,  the  Malay  breed.  The  case  is  now 
altered. 

Our  space  does  Dot  at  present  permit  our  enlarg- 
ing on  this  subject  farther  than  to  quote  one  instance 
of  farm-management,  as  regards  poultry,  mentioned 
by  Mk.  Akthur  Young  as  practised  by  Mr.  Boys, 
of  Kent :  "  The  labourers'  wives  and  families  who 
live  on  Mr.  Boys'  farm  do  the  whole ;  he  suppHes 
them  with  what  offiil  corn  is  necessary,  and  they 
return  Jilrs.  Boys'  the  grovrn  fowls  ready  for  market 
at  3d.  each  ;  6rf.  for  turkeys  and  geese ;  and  3f/.  for 
ducks  ;  and  the  account,  well  kept,  states  a  profit  of 
20/.  a-year  after  all  the  expenses  are  paid,  and  the 
family  well  supplied  ;  and  she  has  likewise  all  the 
eggs  without  any  payment.  This  is  a  system  equally 
beneficial  to  the  people  who  undertake  it,  and  to  the 
farmer."  This  plan  is  stdl  followed  in  some  parts  of 
England  where  circumstances  render  it  practicable. 

It  is  in  the  behef  that  it  will  tend  to  promote  such 
and  similar  arrangements  that  we  augur  well  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  anticipate  that  part  at  least  of 
the  four  or  live  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  present 
paid  every  year  to  our  neighbours  may  be  usefully 
employed  at  home  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  employment  and  profit  of  the  family  of  the 
cottager. 


Two  animals — sheep,  for  instance — may  be  fed 
upon  precisely  the  same  food,  and  they  may  alike 
digest  it  thoroughly,  rejecting  only  those  portions  of 
it  which  are  useless  ;  but,  while  the  one  thus  nou- 
rished may  grow  in  those  parts  of  it  which  are  com- 
paratively worthless,  the  other  may  increase  in 
weight  where  its  meat  is  most  valuable.  They  may 
increase  equally  in  weight;  but  while  the  increase  is 
butcher-meat  in  the  one,  it  may  be  oifal  in  the  other. 
The  meat  of  these  animals,  though  they  be  fed  alike, 
may  also  differ  in  gualiti/.  And  so  with  plants  ;  two 
varieties  of  the  Turnip,  for  instance,  may  in  an 
equal  degree  exhaust  the  soil  of  those  elements  which 
have  been  supplied  to  it  in  the  manure ;  they  may  be 
equally  able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  means  of 
growth  with  which  they  have  been  natm-ally  or  arti- 
ficially prcjvided;  but  whileone  grows  to  leaf,  neck,  and 
roots,  the  other,  with  a  suitable  extent  of  leaf,  may 
produce  a  large  and  well-formed  bulb ;  and  the  bulbs 
of  these  plants  may  not  only  differ  in  form  and 
weight,  but  in  quality  also ;  for  though,  as  is  more 
probable  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal,  the 
composition  of  these,  theirmore  valuable  parts,  should 
be  similar — yet  the  texture  of  them — their  taste  and 
durability — may  diff'er  so  much  as  greatly  to  alter 
their  value  to  the  farmer  ;  thus,  without  exhausting 
the  soil  in  a  greater  degree,  or  even,  it  may  be,  pro- 
ducing a  greater  acreable  weight  of  vegetable  matter, 
the  one  plant  may  yield  a  crop  much  more  valuable 
to  the  farmer  than  the  other. 


It  thus  appears  that,  in  reference  to  any  of  our 
agricultural  plants,  its  existing  varieties  diffcT  from 
one  another  in  points  very  similar  to  those  which 
constitute  the  differences  between  the  varieties  of  our 
sheep,  cattle,  &c.  Now — thanks  to  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  Bakbwell,  the  Colling s,  and  many  others, 
their  cotemporaries  and  successors — our  domestic 
breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  improved,  one 
would  think  nearly  to  their  utmost,  in  all  the  proper- 
ties of  early  maturity,  proportional  smiiUness  of  offal, 
and  quality  of  meat ;  and  doubtless  the  same  talent 
and  perseverance  directed  to  the  improvement  of  our 
plants  would  be  followed  by  the  same  success ;  pro- 
liably,  indeed,  also,  in  the  application  of  similar 
means. 

To  tlie  importance  of  du-ecting  general  attention 
to  this  subject  we  referred  last  week  ;  and,  in  order 
to  this,  our  national  Agricultural  Societies  ought,  we 
think,  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  it.  On  look- 
ing over  the  Prize  List  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  we  find  premiums  offered  for  the  best  samples 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats ;  but  these  are  the  only 
instances  in  which  any  interest  in  this  subject  has 
been  e.xhibited;  and  even  here  a  great  want  of  con- 
sideration is  indicated.  From  among  the  samples 
exhibited  a  certahi  number  are  to  be  selected  by  ap- 
pointed judges,  to  he  tried  and  reported  upon  by 
four  farmers,  before  the  prizes  are  awarded;  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  process  of  adjudication  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made,  but  the  former  is  certainly  faulty. 
The  object  of  the  Society  doubtless  is  to  point  out 
the  best  varieties  of  grain  /b;'  seed — it  is  not  the  best 
sample  of  Wheat  that  they  want,  but  a  sample  of  the 
best  ^^'"heat — and,  certainly,  the  only  way  of  select- 
ing that  from  amongst  a  number  is  to  try  them  all. 
No  one  can  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  sample  of  grain 
as  seed,  by  mere  external  examination  of  it  and 
without  trying  it,  any  more  than  he  could  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  a  breed  of  fowls  from  a  specimen 
of  the  egg;  this  observation  we  heard  made  by  one 
who  has  paid  much  'attention  to  the  selection  and 
trial  of  various  agricultural  seeds.  Certainly,  also, 
some  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms  in 
which  these  premiums  are  offered,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  adjudged.  At  present,  all 
that  a  candidiite  for  any  of  them  does,  provided  he 
has  managed  to  harvest  in  good  order  a  crop  of  any 
good  sort  of  grain,  is  carefully  to  clean  it  and  dress  it 
for  exhibition.  Such  efforts,  unless  they  should 
accidentally  publish  the  e.^cellence  of  a  compa- 
ratively unknown  variety,  can  rarely  be  useful. 

But,  even  if  these  premiums  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  are,  might  not  a  sum  of  money  be  usefully 
applied  by  the  English  Agricultural  Society  as  the 
reward  of  endeavours  to  introduce  new  varieties,  not 
only  of  grain  but  of  other  agricultural  plants  also  ? 
The  processes  of  artificial  hybridising  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  horticulture,  and  though  they 
can  hardly  be  said,  in  their  precise  application, 
hitherto  to  have  benefited  the  farmer  in  any  great 
degree,  yet  those  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  them  encourage  further  efforts.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agricultiu-e,"  written  by  Mr.  Lawson,  of 
Edinburgh : — ■ 

"  Two  years  ago,  my  attention  was  particulftrly 
attracted  to  the  produce  of  the  sample  of  a  hybrid 
Tumipcr  doubly-impregnated  sort,the  seed  of  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Dale,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  at 
Libberton  West  Mains,  near  Edinburgh.  It  attracted 
my  attention,  first,  on  account  of  its  early  growth 
and  maturation  ;  secondly,  its  fine  shape  ;  thirdly,  by 
the  great  size  to  which  it  attained,  in  comparison 
with  any  sort  under  similar  treatment ;  and,  lastly, 
by  its  standing  the  winter  equally  well  with  any 
other  Turnip  except  the  Swedish. 

'•'  And  conceiving  that  the  great  desideratum  in  the 
selection  of  a  proper  variety  of  the  Turnip,  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  .weight  on  a  given  space 
and  at  a  given  expense  of  manure,  this  variety  seems 
to  be  more  adapted  to  tliis  end  than  any  other  sort 
hitherto  introduced. 

"  The  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Dale,  was  the  following  :  In  the  year  1822  or  182-3, 
he  got  a  few  ounces  of  seed  of  a  new  hybrid  Turnip 
from  Jas-  Shirepf,  Esq.,  of  Bastleridge  in  Berwick- 
shire. This  Mr.  Dale  sowed,  and  he  found  the  pro- 
duce to  resemble  the  Swedish  in  shape,  but  it  had 
too  few  of  the  superior  properties  of  that  variety. 
He,  therefore,  picked  out  such  as  had  most  of  the 
yellow  appearance,  and  planted  them  along  with  some 
of  the  best  Swedish  which  he  could  find.  This  he 
continued  doing  for  four  successive  years  ;  and,  since 
that  period,  he  has  selected  the  best  roots  of  the 
doubly  impregnated  kind  which  he  could  find  for 
raising  seed,  till  they  have  attained  the  quality  which 
they  now  possess. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  variety  has  been 
obtained,  I  am  aware,  is  not  according  to  the  nice 
rules  which  horticulturists  would  have  recommended 
to  be  adopted,  because,  as  the  hybrids  were  always 
planted  along  with  the  Swedish  for  producing  seed. 


and  the  seed  collected  promiscuously,  that  part  of  the 
seed  which  was  produced  from  the  Swedish  would  be 
much  more  nearly  aUied  to  that  variety  than  the  seed 
of  the  hybrids.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances of  improving  plants,  the  point  is  often 
attained  more  from  accidental  causes  than  from  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  scientitic  culti- 
vators. And,  although  all  the  hybrids  may  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  root,  the 
circumstance  of  the  raising  the  seed  being  now  per- 
formed solely  by  the  hybrids  themselves,  vvithout  the 
assistance,  as  formerly,  of  the  Swedish,  will  always 
have  the  tendency  to  assist  in  modifying  and  correct- 
ing any  irregularity  that  may  exist.  Indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  the  present  stock,  there  is 
nothing  which  indicates  any  important  consequences 
of  this  irregularity  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
hybrids." 

This  instance,  with  the  many  cases  of  new  varieties 
which  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  a 
natural  process  of  hybridising  being  in  frequent 
operation,  is  sufficient  to  encourage  further  attention 
to  this  subject;  and  we  humbly  submit  that  it  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  Council  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  to  hold  out  its  rewards  for 
new  varieties  of  agricultural  plants  arlificialli/  ji'ro- 
ducsd.  Such  varieties  could  hai'dly  be  exhibited  till 
the  years  lS4Sorl849,  but  if  premiums  for  them  were 
offered  now,  we  doubt  not  specimens  would  be  forth- 
coming then.  All  the  varieties  exhibited,  whether 
of  grain,  roots,  or  grasses,  should  be  tested  by  a  com- 
parative trial,  under  similar  circumstances,  along  with 
standard  and  well-known  sorts,  and  premiums  shoiJd 
be  awarded  to  all  which  should  prove  superior  to 
these,  or  which,  in  the  estimation  of  competent 
judges,  might  possess  any  valuable  peculiarities.  The 
only  qualification  to  entitle  any  sample  of  seed  to 
compete  should  be  the  written  declaration  of  the 
exhibitor,  that  it  was  seed  of  a  new  variety — i.  e.  of 
a  hybrid — obtained  by  him;  each  specimen  of  seed 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  process 
by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  along  with  it  a  speci- 
men should  also  be  exhibited  of  its  straw  and  ear,  or 
root,  tuber,  grass,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 

If  the  process  of  vegetable  hybridising  were 
deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our  Agricultural 
Societies — and  we  believe  it  to  be  as  much  so  as  that 
which  has  been  so  productive  of  improvement  in  our 
domestic  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle — a  little  consider- 
ation would  soon  determine  the  most  effective  mode 
of  bestowing  it.  We  have  several  communications 
from  correspondents  on  this  subject,  which  we  shaU 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing ;  and  we 
recommend  the  subject  as  one  on  which  discussion  is 
likely  to  do  good. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  farming  so 
extraordinary  as  the  consumption  of  guano,  which 
is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  spite  of  all  the 
frauds  and  tricks  that  have  tended  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  surprised  when  we 
state — as  we  do  upon  the  best  authority — that  the 
great  houses  of  Gibbs,  Myers  &  Bright  have  actually 
sold  18,000  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  within  the  last 
five  weeks ;  and  that  there  will  be  in  this  country, 
ready  for  delivery,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  sis 
weeks,  at  least  200,000  tons  of  Peruvian  and  African 


KOHL  RABI IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Such  was  the  heailiag  of  the  following  letter,  addressed 
a  few  weeks  since  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gloucester 
Chronicle  : — 

"  Everything  which  In  the  slightest  degree  tends  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  in  the  present  day  of 
so  much  importance  that  I  need  not  apologise  to  you  for 
troubling  you  with  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  so  interesting 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  deficiency  of  the 
Turnip  and  Swede  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary drought  of  the  last  summer,  and  the  innumerable 
destructive  insects,  fly,  grub,  tScc,  produced  by  the  dry 
and  warm  weather,  has  been  a  lamenLable  blow  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  and  should  lead  agriculturists  to 
endeavour  either  to  eradicate  those  eaemies  to  their 
hopes,  or  to  introduce  a  root  equally  valuable  with  the 
Turnip,  while  it  is  less  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  those 
vermin.  The  Kohl  Rabi  appears  likely  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  and  I  wish,  by  giving  you  an  account  of  my 
experience  of  it,  to  induce  the  farmers  of  this  county  to 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale.  If  we  can  obtain  a  root — if  I 
may  use  the  Iricism  of  calling  that  a  root  which  grotvs 
above  ground — producing  at;  amount  of  food,  1st,  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  largest  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  ;  2dly,  of 
equal  or  more  nutritive  qualities  ;  3dly,  not  obnoxious 
to  the  attack  of  grub  or  fly  ;  4thly,  better  adapted  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  ;  5thly,  capable  of  being 
planted  at  any  season  of  the  year;  Sthly,  enduring  the 
frosts  of  winter  ;  vte  shall  have  obtained  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  valuable  plants  which  the  Giver  of  all  good 
has  bestowed  #poa  man.  Perhaps  I  may  be  considered 
loo  sanguine  if  I  attribute  all  these  qualities  to  the  Kohl 
Rabi,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  it  deserves  the  greatest 
part  if  not  all  the  praise  which  I  ascribe  to  it.  I  obtained 
a  small  quantity  of  seed  in  Germany  last  year ;  and  in  the 
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montli  of  Marcli  I  sowed,  thickly,  a  patch  in  a  sunny 
bed  in  my  kitchen  garden  ;  the  plants  soon  came  up  as 
thickly  as  possible,  much  resembling  young  Broccoli 
plants.  The  dry  weather  set  in,  and  I  despaired  of  being 
able  to  plant  them  out  ia  the  ground,  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  them.  After  waiting  several  weeks,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  plants  had  become  too  old  to  transplant,  1 
ventured  to  do  so  lest  the  season  should  go  by.  I  made 
a  good  strong  compost  with  cow-dung  and  water  from  a 
muddy  pond,  and  another  sort  of  diluted  pig's  urine  ; 
and  iu  planting  each  plant,  about  18  inches  apart,  1 
made  a  good  puddle  about  the  roots  ;  in  less  than  a 
week  the  plants  held  up  their  heads  and  began  to  grow 
vigorousls".  In  October  I  gathered  in  my  crop,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows  : — On  a  plot  of  ground,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  reckon  containing  1 8  perches,  I  had  27  baskets- 
full,  weighing  on  the  average  SO  lbs.  each,  or  deducting 
5  lbs.  for  the  basket,  75  lbs.  each.  Thus  I  had  2025 
lbs.  on  this  small  piece  of  ground,  besides  4  or  5  cwt.  of 
Mangold  Wurzel  and  self-set  Potatoes.  This,  however, 
was  the  produce  of  the  driest  season  in  the  memory  of 
man,  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  than  double  the 
amount  might  bs  expected  in  any  other  season.  Several 
of  the  bulbs  weighed  6  or  7  lbs.  I  purpose  sending  a  few 
specimens  to  the  Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Show. — 
Samuel  Lysons,  Hempsted  Court,  2^''ov.  11,  1844." 

According  to  the  above  promise,  Mr.  Lysons  sent  to 
the  Agricultural  Show  at  Gloucester  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Kohl  Rabi,  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  elicited  many  inquiries  from  those  persons  seeking 
information  respecting  the  new  root,  which— by  the  bye, 
has  been  for  many  years  known  in  England — whilst  others 
freely  passed  their  opinion  on  its  merits  or  demerits. 
Some  shook  their  heads,  and  thought  it  would  not  an- 
swer ;  others  confidently  asserted  that  it  never  conld  be 
introdnced  as  a  field  crop;  a  third  party  inquired  what 
Mr.  Lysons  knew  of  feeding  cattle,  seeing  that  he  was  no 
practical  farmer  ;  whilst  a  fourth  thought  it  might  suc- 
ceed, but  it  required  to  be  tried  as  food,  and  to  have  its 
merits  and  defects  made  known,  before  the  practical 
£irmer  would  place  confidence  in  it.  The  expression  of 
these  various  opinions  by  persons  to  whom  the  Kohl 
Kabi  was  evidently  new,  led  me  to  make  application  for, 
and  to  obtain  a  specimen  for  analysis,  the  results  of  which 
I  promised  to  publish  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and 
which  I  npwbeg  leave  to  forward  for  insertion,  together 
with  the  analysis  of  the  Swede,  Orange  Globe,  Mangold, 
and  White  Turnip.  The  latter  three  plants  were  grown 
on  the  estate  of  'SV.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  at  Paiuswick,  in  a 
light  calcareous  soil,  resting  on  the  lower  oolite,  whilst 
the  Kohl  Rabi  was  produced  under  circumstances  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  except  from  Mr.  Lysons's 
letter.  The  specimen  submitted  to  analysis  was  a  fair 
sample  of  those  exhibited  at  Gloucester  ;  it  weighed 
about  5  lbs.,  was  globular  in  form,  green  on  the  outside, 
and  when  cut  into  was  firm,  solid,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  stem  of  a  cabbage. 

On  submitting  1000  parts  of  the  Kohl  Rabi,  together 
with  the  same  quantity  of  the  Swede,  Orange  Globe,  and 
Tomip  to  the  temperature  of  230°  F.  until  perfectly  dry, 
the  amount  of  soUd  matter  contained  in  these  bulbs  re- 
spectively, together  with  the  water  they  contained,  was 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows,  viz,  : — 

|Kohl  Babi     Swede.    Orange  Globe.     Tomip. 


assigning  to  the  Kohl  Rabi  a  place  amongst  the  bulbs 
(at  least  as  far  as  its  feeding  properties  are  concerned), 
far  above  the  white  Turnip,  although  not  quite  equal  to 
the  Swede  ;  and  if,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lysons,  it  can  be 
cultivated  as  to  produce  an  amount  of  food  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  largest  crop  of  Swedes  ;  if  it  be  not  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  grub  or  fly ;  better  adapted  for  keeping 
through  the  winter  ;  capable  of  being  planted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  enduring  the  frosts  of  winter; 
the  Kohl  Rabi  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  English 
farmers  who  occupy  lands  on  which  the  Cabbage  arrives 
at  perfection,  since  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Swede 
Turnip  as  food,  and  appears  to  be  possessed  of  some 
advantages  over  it.  At  the  same  time  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  harvested  before  the  stem  becomes  too  woody, 
or  this  circumstance  may  become  a  source  of  objection 
to  a  plant  otherwise  possessed  of  advantages  to  the 
practical  agriculturist. — Alfred  Gyde,  PainswicJt. 
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Thus  far,  at  least,  we  ascertain,  that  of  the  weight  of 
solid  matter  contained  in  these  bulbs,  the  Kohl 
Rabi  has  the  advantage  of  the  White  Turnip,  and  this 
in  the  ratio  of  103  to  64,  or,  that  it  would  require 
1609  lbs.  of  the  white  Turnip  to  yield  as  much  food  by 
weight,  as  1000  lbs.  of  Kohl  Rabi ;  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Kohl  Pi-abi  in  this  respect  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Swede,  or  Orange  Globe  Mangold.  The 
amount  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  these  several 
bulbs  was  found  to  be  largest  in  the  Kohl  Rabi,  and  least 
in  the  Swede.  1000  parts  of  each  of  these  bulbs  was 
found  to  contain  inorganic  matter  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz. : — 
KoLI  Rabi.  Swede.  Orange  Globe.  Tomip. 
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'  The  inorganic  constituents  of  crops  being  obtained 
directly  from  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  ate  grown, 
becomes  a  direct  indication  of  their  exhausting  power, 
as  far  as  the  mineral  constituents  are  concerned.  Hence, 
we  find  that  the  Kohl  Rabi  would  remove  from  the  soil 
a  larger  amount  of  inorganic  matter  than  either  of  the 
other  bulbs,  if  taken  in  their  ordinary  state  ;  but  when 
compared  with  that  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the 
dried  bulbs,  the  white  Turnip  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  earthy  and  saline  matter,  i.  e.  for  the  weight 
oi  dry  food  it  would  yield. 

1"  The  proximate  principles  of  which  these  four  bulbs 
were  composed,  as  ascertained  by  careful  analysis,  were 
found  to  be  as  follow,  viz  : 
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From  the  above  analysis  I   fhink  we  are  justified  in 


ON  DIBBLING  SEED. 

So  many  of  the  arguments  in  our  former  papers 
on  Dibbling  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  unless  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  objections 
which  occur,  that  we  must  trouble  you  a  little  farther 
on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  like  many  quacks,  we  are 
inclined  to  prescribe  one  nostrum  for  all  evils  whatsoever. 
We  wish  to  disclaim  this  in  limine.  And  yet  we  do  not 
say  that  dibbling  is  not  everywhere  desirable  ;  we  only 
affirm  that  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  differently  conducted 
on  different  kinds  of  soil.  For  instance,  we  should  not 
positively  recommend  "  R.  H.,"  of  Dundee,  who  pro- 
bably occupies  a  thin,  or  poor,  or  hollow  soil,  to  sow  as 
few  seeds  as  an  occupier  of  a  deep  rich  clay  might  be 
satisfied  with.  For  him  the  dibbling  engine  might  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  depositing  the  seeds  nearer 
together  ;  because  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  poor  soil 
shall  cause  the  plants  to  tiller  so  luxuriantly  as  a  richer 
one  will ;  on  such  soils  nutriment  would  be  supplied 
to  them  much  more  slowly ;  neither  their  upper  growth 
nor  their  roots  would  throw  out  sufficient  shoots  to  fill 
up  the  intermediate  spaces ;  therefore  the  whole  of  the 
soil  would  not  be  occupied,  which  would  entail  waste. 
But  though,  for  these  reasons,  we  should  plant  at  shorter 
intervals,  care  must  nevertheless  be  taken  not  to  overtax 
the  soil ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  error  than  trying  to  make  poor  land  carry  as 
many  ears  as  rich  ;  wherefore  it  is  stUl  our  opinion  that 
"  R.H."  might  save  four^fifths  ofhis  seed  advantageously. 

But  upon  further  examination  it  will  be  perceived  that 
accommodating  the  quantity  of  seed  to  the  state  of  the 
land  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  palliative  mea- 
sure ;  it  ought  never  to  be  considered  the  legitimate  cure 
of  any  existing  evil.  The  reduced  seeding  is  unquestion- 
ably the  proper  one,  and  the  object  of  the  farmer  ought 
to  be  so  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  land,  by  rendering 
the  staple  deeper  and  sufficiently  tenacious,  and  the  sub- 
soil more  congenial  to  vegetation,  that  the  proper  method 
of  seeding  may  be  practised.  This  must  be  done  by 
subsoil-ploughing,  thorough-draining,  and  the  admixture 
of  suitable  manures  and  composts  ;  with  the  particular- 
isation  of  these,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do,  nor  with  the  impediments  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
their  being  resorted  to. 

Now,  so  far  from  this  being  allowed  to  be  the  mode  in 
which  a  remedy  is  to  be  sought,  the  only  specific  com* 
monly  in  vogue  is  this — the  sowing  more  seed.  Thus :  Are 
there  many  slugs  on  the  ground  ?  more  seed  must  be  sown. 
Are  there  many  wireworms  in  it  ^  more  seed  must  be 
employed.  Are  the  crops  commonly  affected  with  blight 
or  mildew  ?  again,  more  seed  is  the  remedy.  Is  it  a 
light  blowing  sand  ?  or  a  hollow  heathy  mould .'  or  a 
shallow  tilth,  with  a  hard  pan?  are  the  birds  trouble- 
some.°  or  is  the  climate  severe?  still,  more  seed,  more 
seed  is  the  cry  with  numbers ;  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
slugs  or  the  wireworms,  the  blight,  the  mildew,  the  birds, 
the  climate,  the  soil  itself,  were  creatures  endowed  with 
highly  discriminating  powers,  and  a  great  sensibility  of 
conscience,  and  would  therefore  only  amuse  themselves 
with  the  plants  which  were  strictly  supernumerary, 
while,  most  philanthropically,  they  left  untouched  those 
which  were  necessary  to  the  insuring  a  good  crop.  This, 
we  say,  is  a  hap-hazard  kind  of  farming,  which,  in  an  age 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  Chemical  Associations,  and  Im- 
plement-improvement Clubs  ought  to  be  on  the  wane. 
Surely  there  may  be  other  ways  of  ridding  ourselves  of 
such  evils  as  slugs,  wireworms,  &c.,  besides  bribing  them 
to  leave  us  a  plant  at  the  rate  of  four-fifths  of  the  seed. 

It  will  not  he  supposed  that  we  can  enter  fully  into 
all  the  remedies  which  might  be  mentioned  for  such 
casualties  as  these ;  but  a  few  may  be  noticed,  just  to 
show  that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  statement  that  a 
more  bountiful  seeding  is  a  very  unscientific  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  Suppose,  then,  a  farmer's  field  is 
very  much  infested  with  slugs  ;  he  compounds  for  the 
expense  of  killing  them  by  allowing  them  the  lion's  share 
of  the  seed,  for  which  bounty  they  gratefully  make  him 
proprietor  of  a  tenfold  larger  stock  of  slugs  the  next 
year.  The  composition  with  these  harpies,  therefore, 
has  to  be  carried  on  the  next  season  also  ;  and  unless 
Providence  interferes  by  sending  them  some  bitterly 
sharp  frost,  or  other  weather  equally  fatal,  he  would  in 
the  end  sow  but  never  reap.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  slugs  are  not  conscientious  animals,  and  that  they 
would  perhaps  prefer  devastating  one  square  yard 
utterly,  to  the  thinning  five  scientifically,  would  it  not 
be  far  better  to  lay  out  the  price  of  the  two  bushels  of 
corn  in  a  little  caustic  lime,  which,  applied  morning  and 
evening  for  a  few  days,  and  at  intervals,  would  in  the 
end  make  slugs  as  rare  game  as  partridges  and  pheasants 


are  likely  to  be,  or  as  wolves  are.'  This  would  not  be  a 
continual  expense  like  the  extra  seed,  nor  nearly  so  great ; 
the  most  minute  and  almost  invisible  porlica  of  lime 
falling  upon  the  moist  hack  of  the  slug  burns  a  hole  in 
his  jacket,  and  ends  his  Wheat-devouring  propensities 
for  ever.  A  man  on  a  light  breezy  morning  can  dust  an 
acre  in  a  very  little  time  ;  it  would  not  require  many 
times  walking  over  to  finish  a  field  of  10  acres  ;  and  if 
the  farmer  always  keeps  his  eyes  open  early  and  late,  he 
may  soon  be  rid  of  this  pest,  and  put  money  into  his 
pocket  for  his  corn,  instead  of  feeding  a  hostile  paei  of 
slugs  with  it. 

A  similar  method  of  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  wireworms.  Every  farmer  who  has" 
broken  up  heath-land  knows  what  a  miisance  they  are. 
He  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  might  sow  even  two  quar- 
ters of  seed  to  the  acre  and  yet  never  have  a  new  corn 
for  an  old  one,  unless  he  burned  the  soil  and  incorpo- 
rated the  ashes.  But  when  he  adopts  this  measure,  the 
wireworm  spares  his  crop,  being  either  destroyed  by  the 
burning  or  scared  by  the  ashes.  Wherever,  then,  this 
insect  prevails,  is  it  not  very  unscientific  to  bribe  it  to 
leave  a  crop,  by  sowing  extra  seed,  when  it  might  either 
be  killed  or  rendered  harmless  (at  the  same  time  the 
soil  was  permanently  improved)  by  paring  and  burnings 
or  by  introducing  lime-ashes  or  road-dirt,  or  some  other 
pungent  mixture,  which  getting  under  its  armour  would 
render  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  it  ?  And  is  not  such  a- 
mode  of  proceeding  more  especially  advisable  when  we 
reflect  that  this  insect  is  not  likely  to  be  either  more  well- 
disposed  or  more  discriminating  than  the  slug  ? 

Birds,  too,  ought  to  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
seed  ;  for  we  fear  they  are  not  to  be  exempted  from  all 
suspicion  of  being  careless  about  leaving  plants  at  proper 
distances.  This  prevention  will  be  easily  performed  by 
insuring  the  deposition  of  the  grain  at  a  proper  depth — 
a  point  which  must  necessarily  be  attended  to  for  other 
very  important  reasons. 

Now,  it  may  be  less  trouble  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
seed  than  to  attend  to  these  particulars;  this  we  admit. 
There  may  not  be  a  great  deal  of  saving  in  the  first  ex» 
periment ;  this  we  admit  also.  But  we  resolutely  affirm 
that  the  preventive  system  will  soon  prove  itself  the 
most  advantageous,  as  far  as  outlay  from  the  pocket, 
draught  from  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  the  general 
profit  of  the  crop  are  concerned.  We  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  censure  every  farmer  who  sows  three 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
if  our  land  was  of  such  a  nature  that  we  could  not  get  a 
remunerating  crep  unless  we  sowed  that  quantity,  we  . 
should  attempt  a  cure  of  the  evil  by  endeavouring  to 
remedy  its  faults  mechanically  and  chemically,  rather 
than  tamely  suffer  them  to  continue,  adopting  only  the 
palliative  measure  of  sowing  more  seed,  which,  it  must  be- 
allowed,  can  never  remove  the  disabilities  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts.     We  think  it  only  fends  to  increase  them. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  notice  a  few  other  objections 
which  will  be  made  to  the  practice  of  dibbling  a  smalt 
quantity  of  seed.  One  we  have  heard  is,  that  every 
grain  sown  cannot  be  expected  to  grow.  This  we  allow  ; 
but  if  the  sample  of  seed  is  a  good  one,  how  many  will 
fail?  Not  more  than  one  in  50  will  be  found  bad.  Be- 
sides, if  the  sample  should  be  an  inferior  one,  let  the 
farrner  first  dress  his  Wheat,  then  take  out  100  grains 
and  sow  them  ;  a  few  days  will  give  him  a  just  estimate 
how  many  faulty  corns  there  will  be  iu  a  peck,  and  then 
he  can  act  accordingly. 

Another  objection  is,  that  on  land  where  the  plant  is 
apt  to  be  thrown  out,  or  become  root-fallen,  it  will  be 
perilling  a  year's  rent,  taxes,  and  cost  of  cultivation  upon 
a  very  few  seeds  ;  and  that  if  many  of  them  fail,  the  loss 
will  be  very  great.  We  have  already  partially  met  this 
objection  in  our  last  paper.  We  there  stated,  that  if  the 
seed  is  deposited  at  a  proper  depth,  it  will  be  a  safeguard 
against  all  these  casualties.  We  now  add,  that  larks  or 
partridges  will  rarely  pull  up  a  Wheat  plant  which  has  • 
been  cleanly  deposited  at  a  sufficient  depth;  that 
frost,  wind,  and  wet,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  render  it 
root-fallen ;  neither  will  the  sun  be  able  to  wither  up  its 
roots.  Let  any  one  pull  at  a  plant  which  has  been  thus 
properly  inserted,  and  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  that 
this  is  true.  This  operation  alone,  then,  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  overcoming  the  disadvantages  belong- 
icg  to  such  soils — proper  tillage  would  do  the  rest ;  but, 
to  render  the  process  more  beneficial,  the  seed  should 
not  only  be  deposited  at  a  given  depth,  but  it  should 
also,  at  the  same  time,  be  gently  settled  into  the  soil. 
We  have  seen  an  engine  which  combines  all  these  powers. 
Now,  if  "  R.  H."  were  to  contrive  that  all  the  seeds 
contained  in  his  3  bushels  should  be  thus  dealt 
with,  would  he  have  to  complain  that  many  were  cast 
out  ?  Vv'ould  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  luxuriant 
crop  in  spring,  which  would  devour  all  the  fertilising 
power  of  his  poor  soil,  while  the  plant  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, leaving  none  to  perfect  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  ? 
We  submit  to  him  that  such  a  result  would  be  very  likely; 
and  therefore  he  must  excuse  our  not  being  convinced  of 
the  faultiness  of  our  propositions  by  the  bad  crop  of  his 
neighbour,  unless  he  can  assure  us  that  precautions  like 
those  we  have  mentioned  accompanied  the  commission 
of  his  smaller  portion  of  seed  to  the  soil.  We  consider, 
then,  that  in  the  case  of  light  and  poor  soils  the  sowing 
more  seed  is  a  very  uncertain  measure — of  a  palliative 
nature  only — accumulating  no  permanent  benefits  to  the 
land  ;  and  it  mast  be  remembered  also,  that  these  soils 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  cast  out  the  supernumerary 
plants  with  judgment — they  are  far  more  likely  to  leave 
thick  or  bare  patches  according  as  the  staple  may  be 
thicker  or  thinner. 

We  are  aware  that  other   objections   may  be  raised 
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besides  those  we  liave  already  touched  upon.  It  cmiy 
be  supposed  dangerous  to  encourage  the  roots  to  enter 
the  subsoil  extensively  ;  it  may  be  considered  a  hazard- 
ous diminution-of  the  chances  of  a  good  crop,  to  depend 
on  one  grain  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  ears,  instead 
of  devolving  that  duty  upon  five;  it  maybe  thought 
that  an  insufScient  provision  is  made  against  the  evils 
which  may  arise  in  the  shape  of  disease  ;  and,  in  short, 
many  other  doubts  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  first  begins  to  think  upon  the  subject. 
These  questions,  however,  we  must  now  pass  over,  having 
already  monopolised  too  much  of  your  space ;  and  we 
believe  that  all  who  are  desirous  of  entering  upon  an 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  practice  before  us,  will 
see  quite  as  clearly  as  ourselves  whether  these  objections 
ought  to  have  much  weight.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  having  helped  to  draw  the  attention  of  agriculturists 
to  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  seed  is 
wasted  by  being  improperly  committed  to  the  soil. 
Having  concluded  from  this  fact  that  any  operation 
which  could  put  the  seed  in  properly  would  both  save 
this  superfluous  seed,  and  also  deal  more  favourably 
with  the  remainder  ;  having  suggested  that  the  points 
most  essential  in  such  an  operation  are  the  measuring 
out  equal  quantities  of  seed,  the  depo-iting  them  at 
proper  distances  and  at  a  proper  depth,  and  the  settling 
them  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  We  now  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  to"  weigh  all  other  pros 
and  cons  upon  the  subject,  we  merely  say,  that  if  he 
can  insure  this  disposition  of  his  seed-corn,  there  may 
be  golden  advantages  in  store  for  him. — H.  W. 


ON  COMMON  .SALT  AS  MANURE. 
This  salt  has  been  used  as  a  manure  since  the  remotest 
antiquity;  and  although  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  has  been 
generally  put  too  high  (especially  in  England),  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  it  merits  attention,  producing,  on 
some  soils,  a  most  beneficial  effect.  This  would  be  still 
greater  if  the  rain-water  did  not  annually  carry  otf  a 
good  quantity  from  the  soil,  as  it  will  not  act  but  in  cases 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  it. 

Common  salt  (once  erroneously  called  chlorate  of  soda) 
consists  of  G0.3  parts  of  chlorine  and  39.7  of  sodium, 
and  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  called  chlorides. 
It  15  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  and  thus  is  easily  taken 
up  by  plants.  On  account  of  its  great  solubility,  it  also 
soon  disappears  from  the  soil,  being  either  absorbed  by 
the  plants  or  dissolved  by  rain-water.  We  have  before 
said  that  it  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  dung  ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  plants  and  in  every  spring-water ;  but 
the  common  salt  afi"orded  by  the  dung  is  not  suflicient 
in  quantity  for  plants,  and  therefore  an  application  of 
it  by  itself  is  very  beneficial.  The  effects,  however,  are 
seldom  very  striking,  because  it  neither  forces  the  plants, 
nor  do  they  obtain  after  its  use  a  dark-green  colour,  as 
is  the  case  after  the  use  of  several  other  salts.  Common 
salt  will  merely  invigorate  them,  and  (which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance)  the  plants  manured  with  it  are  good 
tood  for  cattle.  In  the  soil  it  is  only  liable  to  decom- 
position if  it  remains  long  in  contact  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  which  case  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
calcium  will  be  formed  ;  both  salts,  however,  will  be 
again  decomposed  by  the  humic  acid.  It  would,  by-the- 
bye,  be  worth  while  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  repeated  exchange  which  takes  place  in  the  soil 
between  acids  and  bases,  as  thereby  many  interesting 
results  would  be  ascertained.  On  the  humus  or  humic 
acid  salt  exercises  no  direct  influence.  A  substance 
which,  like  common  salt,  consists  only  of  two  elements, 
does  not  so  easily  undergo  any  change,  and  as  these  are 
neither  an  o,xide  as  base,  nor  an  acid,  it  will  not 
■easily  combine  chemically  either  with  an  acid  or  a 
base  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  passes  unchanged 
and  undecomposcd  into  the  plants.  In  these,  however, 
it  is  partly  decomposed,  because  whilst  the  leaves 
■evaporate  the  chlorine,  we  find  the  sodium  changed  into 
soda,  in  their  sap  ;  truly  a  remarkable  process,  show- 
ing that  often  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical 
powers,  is  at  once  accomplished  by  vital  process.  Those 
who  do  not  consider  mineral  substances  as  food  of  plants, 
ascribe  to  comtnon  salt  merely  excitative  properties. 

To  the  manuring  with  common  salt,  many  things  are 
ascribed  which  do  not  really  take  place  ;  still,  it  affords 
many  advantages,  which  are  so  important  that  it  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  oftener  than  is  the  case.  We  shall  now 
.■state  some  experiments  on  that  score,  and  consider  what 
has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  mineral  manure. 

It  is  said  that  the  crops,  after  a  manuring  with  common 
salt,  are  less  liable  to  disease.  This  I  have  not  found 
to  be  the  case,  because,  although  I  often  applied  this 
manure  both  in  small  and  large  doses,  I  still  saw  that  the 
plants  were  not  free  from  smut  or  blight.  It  is  also  said 
that  plants  grown  with  common  salt  are  more  relished 
by  the  cattle.  I  can  assert  that  this  is  really  the 
ease.  I  had  often  occasion  to  see  pastures  where  there 
were  spots  the  herbage  of  which  was  not  touched  by  the 
cattle  except  when  in  the  greatest  need,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  manured  with  common  salt  the  cattle  preferred 
the  very  same  plants  which  had  previously  been  rejected. 
If  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  &:c.,  are  manured  with  common 
salt,  they  will  have  a  far  better  taste. 

Common  salt  makes  plants  more  wholesome  for  the 
cattle.  That  this  is  really  the  case  may  be  learnt  from 
the  fact  that  spoilt  fodder  will  injure  cattle  much  less  if 
much  common  salt  is  given  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  sea-coast  the  half-putrid  hay  of  the  marshes 
{Poa  maritima),  which  contains  much  common  salt,  is 
given  to  the  cattle  without  the  least  injury ;  and  sheep 
will  never  over-eat  themselves  on  pastures  where  many 
salt  plants  are  to  be  met  with.     Plants  grown  after  com- 


mon salt  are  also   more  nutritious,  the  reason  of  which 
has  been  already  stated. 

It  is  farther  stated  that  the  crops  grown  after  common 
salt,  suffer  less  from  cold.  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
on  that  subject,  and  can,  therefore,  not  decide  it;  as, 
however,  cattle  which  get  much  common  salt  can  better 
support  cold  than  witliout  it,  we  may  suppose  the  same 
to  be  the  case  with  plants. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  salt  will  destroy  worms,  insects, 
and  other  vermin.  This,  also,  I  have  not  experimented 
upon,  but  1  believe,  judging  from  the  small  quantity  used 
per  acre,  that  it  cannot  produce  this  effect.  It  requires 
a  good  quantity  of  common  salt  to  kill  one  snail. 

Another  assertion  is,  that  certain  cultivated  plants 
will  succeed  best,  only  if  manured  with  common 
salt.  To  these,  it  is  said,  belong  Flax,  Ripe,  Hops, 
Clover,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Horse- 
radish, Mustard,  and  Cabbage.  I  can  vouch  for  this, 
partly  from  my  own  experience,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  much  chlorine  and  sodium  are  required  for  the 
chemical  constitution  of  these  plants.  Finally,  fruit- 
trees  are  much  benefited  by  a  manure  of  common  salt. 
If  only  part  of  these  statements  were  true,  it  would 
suffice  to  induce  us  to  use  common  salt  as  a  manure. 
The  price,  however,  in  many  countries,  is  so  high,  that 
its  use  can  only  be  very  limited.  [No  such  excuse  is 
admissible  in  England].  The  quantity  of  common  salt 
to  be  employed  on  one  Magdeburg  acre  of  land  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  It  partly  depends,  as  it  is  all  manures 
(especially  those  easily  soluble  in  water),  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil ;  the  clayey  soil  can  bear,  and  in  fact  re- 
quires more  than  the  loamy,  and  this  again  more  than 
the  sandy.  The  late  worthy  Mr.  Schiibler  has  found 
that  Barley  ought  to  receive,  on  loamy  soils,  only  75  lbs. 
per  Magdeburg  acre,  as  5  lbs.  more  or  less  did  not  pro- 
duce such  a  good  result.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Schiibler  did  not  ascertain  how  m«ch  salt  the  soil 
contained  originally,  as  this  necessarily  determines  the 
quantity  to  be  used.  It  is  easy  to  take  too  much  ;  and 
I  once  manured  (for  the  sake  of  experiment)  an  acre 
of  heath  soil  with  60  lbs.  of  common  salt,  it  was,  even 
after  two  years,  still  so  sterile  as  to  neither  produce  Oats 
nor  Potatoes.  In  England,  where  the  manuring  with 
common  salt  has  been  most  resorted  to,  a  much  larger 
quantity  per  acre  is  used,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
rains  in  that  country,  which  will  soon  extract  a  great 
part  of  the  easily  soluble  salts. 

In  England  it  is  strewed,  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
sowing  of  the  corn,  over  the  fields  ;  and  this  is  a  good 
plan,  as  it  will  thus  gradually  spread  through  the  furrow- 
slice,  and  then  be  easier  taken  up  by  the  roots.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  well  to  sow  it  in  the  early  spring 
over  the  fields,  as  it  will  then  be  carried  by  the  water  in 
the  soil,  and  better  avail  the  plants  during  the  summer. 
In  some  countries  the  common  salt  intended  for 
manure  is  strewed  from  time  to  time  over  the  dung- 
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After  being  stirred  occasionally,   the   acid  would  h 

exerted  its  full  influence  in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  rest 

would  be  the  extrication  of  a  great  portion  of  the  acii 

lous  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  formation  of  much  g; 

sum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  leaving  about    one-third  part 

the  bones  softened,  though  not   chemically  decotr.pos 

Finally,  let  the  mass  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  good  s 

earth  or  decaying  saw-dust,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  m£ 

it  equally  applicable  as  a  full  top-dress  to  the  acre.    1 

inquirer,   by   this  experiment,   would    acquire   practi 

knowledge  of  the  full  effect  of  bones  asau  immetliate  a 

remote  top-dress,  and  be  enabled   to  state  the  results 

his  brother  farmers.     I  wrote  as  a  chemist  versed  in  t 

practice  of  the  manufacturing  laboratory,  with  a  view 

elucidate  the  processes  of  the  decomposition  of  bones,  a 

now  I  am  gratified  by  being  able  to  cite,  on  the  author 

of  Mr.  Hannam,  the  practice  of  one  whom  he  descril: 

as  "the  proprietor  of  the  largest  chemical  manufactc 

in   the  world" — Mr.  Tenant,   of  St.   Rollox,  Ulasgc 

and  who  also  has  announced  "  his  intention  to  prepi 

and  dispense  to  the  public,  the  bones  in  a  state  of  sol 

tion."     Mr.    Hannam    farther  gives  a  cursory  view 

Mr.  Tenant's   own  practice,  thus  : — "  I  put,"  says  1 

**  25  bushels  into  three  old  boilers  (of  which  every  far 

has    a    supply),    and    next    pour    in    about    340  lbs. 

strong  sulpliuric  acid  and  36  Scotch  pints  (18  imperi 

gallons)  of  boiling  water  into  each  boiler.     It  boils  aw 

at  a  great  rate  for  some  time"  (of  this  there  can  be  ] 


sink,   which   must  have    been    usual    in   antiquity,    as    question,  and  I  should  say  at  a  rate   that  would  start 
we  find  it  mentioned  in   the  Scripture.      It  is  asserted    the  unpractised  man,  and  not  unattended  with  daugei 


that  the  common  salt  brings  the  dung  to  speedier  de- 
composition ;  but  this  is  not  probable.  That,  however, 
dung  will  act  more  powerfully  if  mixed  with  common 
salt  is  easier  to  be  believed,  especially  if  the  plants  given 
for  fodder,  as  well  as  those  given  to  the  cattle  as  Utter, 
be  deficient  in  this  salt. 

If  the  crops  are  manured  with  common  salt,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle  with  common  salt  (otherwise  useful) 
will  be  superfluous,  as  they  will  then  receive  it  in  their 
food.  If  plants  which  are  rich  in  common  salt,  are 
given  to  the  cattle,  we  shall  always  see  that  they  will  reject 
the  salt  given  to  them  in  its  natural  state,  as  the  want  of 
this  substance  is  otherwise  satisfied.  It  may  be  also 
that  food  saturated  with  a  vegetable  acid,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  common  salt, 
is  more  advantageous  to  cattle ;  on  which  account 
experiments  with  acetate  of  soda  might  be  made.  If  I 
mistake  not,  even  carbonate  of  soda  (soda)  has  been  of 
late  years  mixed  with  the  fodder  of  cattle  with  advantage. 
— Sprengel. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Bones   as   Manure — Answer  to  a    Tenant  Farmer, 
(p.  107). — I  shall  be  happy  to  notice  every  particular 
of  the  inquiries  suggested  by  this  kind  writer,  to  the 
best  of  my  information.     The  first  and  last  points  to 
which  he  refers  will  claim  the  earliest  attention,  since 
they  both  include  what  is  considered  the  failure  of  bones 
upon  stiff  lands.    And  hereupon  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  possess  the  least  practical  information  ;  for,  although 
I  have  resided  nearly  15  years  on  one  spot,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  an  extensively-observed  fact,  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  farmer,  within  a  circle  of  many 
miles,  has  employed  a  single  bushel  of  bones,  crushed,  or 
ground  to  the  condition  of  what  is  called  dust.     I  have 
made  the  inquiry,  and  received  for  answer — "  Bones 
were  tried  many   years  ago,  but  we  did  not  like  them." 
Now,  the  soil  about  me  rests  upon  gravel,  or  gravel  over 
a  deep  bed  of  chalk,  and  its  texture  is  a  rather  binding, 
gritty  loam  (not  clay)  often  approaching  to  the  character 
of  reddish  brick-earth.     It  differs  and  varies  much,  but  it 
produces,   naturally,   Gorse,    Fern,    and    other   plants, 
which  tend  to  prove  (what  it  really  is)  a  staple  suscep- 
tible of  high  cultivation.     Some   writer — I  cannot   re- 
member his  name — lately  observed  that  crushed,  i.  ^. 
half-inch  bones,  when  placed  in  clayed  land,  became  en- 
cased, locked  up,  by  the  adhering  clods  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  rendered  unapproachable  by  the  roots  of  any 
crop  ;  and   so  it  may  be.     We  do  not  justice  to  bone- 
manure  by  applying  it  in  large  pieces;  and  upon  that  ac- 
count I  would  recommend  bone-dust,  chemically  acted 
upon  or  partially  decomposed  by  an  acid.     However,  in 


and  in  a  day  or  two  we  empty  the  boilers  into  ti 
carts  of  light  mould,  and  turn  the  mixture  over.  At  th 
stage  the  bones  are  only  partially  dissolved,"  (dissolvi 
means  broken  up ;  the  term  should  be  discontinuec 
the  phosphoric  acid  being  disengaged,  while  tha  sol 
bases  are  transferred  to  the  sulphuric  acid);  ''but  th{ 
heat  and  decompose  in  the  heap  after  being  turned  ovi 
three  or  four  times  ;  and  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eigi 
weeks  the  compost  becomes  dry,  and  breaks  do'«n  wit 
a  shovel."  Mr.  Tenant,  we  are  told — "  to  12  acres  t 
Grass  land  applied  about  2  bushels  of  acidulated  bones  pi 
acre  with  good  effects,  especially  upon  Clover."  .  Tl 
gypsum  so  acquired  is  a  prime  adjunct  for  Clovers  an 
leguminous  plants  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  liberated  wi 
doubtless  act  gradually  upon  the  calcareous  substanc* 
it  may  meet  with  in  the  pasture  land ;  but  the  exper 
menter  should  avoid  any  application  of  lime  or  chalk 
soil  to  the  digested  bones,  prior  to  dressing  the  surfat 
with  the  compost.  As  to  the  duration  of  bones  s 
treated,  experience  as  yet  has  not  furnished  a  reply 
therefore  I  indicate  the  foregoing  combined  trial.  Th 
''Tenant  Farmer  "  observes  that  Ke  already  has  proved  th 
durable  advantages  of  bone-dress.  Well  then,  let  hit 
try  our  plan,  in  hope  of  immediate  result ;  content  pei 
haps  to  sacrifice  one  or  two  yeirs  at  the  end,  for  th 
sake  of  obtaining  his  primary  object.  I  have,  howevei 
no  right  to  pledge  any  authority,  because  I  have  n 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  I  recommend  has  eve 
yet  been  fairly  tried. — J.  Towers,  Berkshire. 

Experiments  with    Manure    on    Grass,    in  1841.- 

Space  of  each  Experiment,  88  yds.,  by  13  yds-,  2  ft.,  4  in.;  Ma 

Dure  sown  by  hand,  Mar.  4;  Hay  weighed  when  made,  June]; 

Weight  of  Manure.  Weight  of  Haj 

1— 5t)  lb.  Bone-dust 449  lb. 

2— 56  lb.  Bone-dust,  10  lb.    Sulphuric  Acid  .     415 

3— Ditto    Ditto  20  lb.  Ditto  .        .    377 

4 — No  Manure 37S 

5— 661b.  Bone-dust;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  25  lb.  .  449 
6— Ditto  Do.jHyd.  Acid,  51b.;  Sulph. Acid,  15lb.  4S9 
7— Ditto  Ditto,  15  lb.;  Ditto,         15  lb.    433 

8— No  Manure  424 

9— Bones,  56 lb.;  Hyd.  Acid,  15  lb.;  Sulph.A.  5lb  434 
Soil,  heavy.  Bone-dust,  when  applied  to  Grass,  useless. 
The  difference  in  these  weights  may  be  considered  aE 
no  more  than  would  arise  from  errors  of  weighing,  and 
the  results  may  be  considered  as  unfavourable  to  the  use 
of  bone-dust.  Further  experiments  on  this  soil  have 
shown  that  an  ammoniacal  substance  is  required  to  grow 
large  crops  of  Grass. — J.  B.  Lawes. 

Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn.- — Some  years  since,  I 
planted  a  small  quantity  of  Cobbett's  corn  ;  following  the 
directions  in  his  book,  I  succeeded  in  raising  two  good 
crops  in  two  successive  years  (I  think  1835-6).  The 
seasons  were  warm  and  dry.  The  next  year,  the  crop 
did  not  come  to  perfection  oning  to  the  season  being 
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■wet  and  cold.  la  the  best  year,  I  grew  at  the  rate  of 
40  bushels  per  acre  of  well-ripened  corn,  besides  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  refuse.  I  think  that  the  crop  in 
this  climate  must  be  uncertain,  though  I  intend  to  try  it 
again  this  year  on  a  small  scale.  — J.  C.  C,  Watford. 

Shed'-feedtng  of  Sheep. — I  am  an  approver  of  Mr. 
Cbilders's  plan  of  keeping  sheep  under  sheds  during  the 
winter  season,  when  fatting,  and  in  bad  weather  gene- 
rally. I  observe  you  note  in  your  Gazette,  of  the  8th 
inst,  that  the  best  mode  of  littering  sheep  in  confined 
sheds  or  houses  is  a  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.  I  beg  to 
suejgest  that  there  should  not  be  any  litter  whatever 
used,  but  that  the  stone-paveiuent  of  the  sheds  and 
yards  ought  to  be  jointed,  cemented,  and  formed  with  a 
declivity  of  half  an  inch  per  foot,  from  the  walls  towards 
the  centre  of  the  yard,  where  should  be  made  two  tanks, 
into  which  all  the  urine  would  then  readily  drain,  and 
into  which  all  their  dung  could  be  easily  swept  every 
morning  or  evening,  in  order  to  keep  the  sheep  as  clean 
and  dry  as  possible,  and  thus  there  would  not  be  any 
moistute  to  occasion  foot-rot.  I  give  you  herein  a 
sketch  of  my  plan  for  a  200-sheep  shed,  and  also  for 
a  400-sheep  shed,  which  I  hope  jou  will  understand  ; 
if  not,  I  will  have  much  pleasure  to  explain  more  fully 
my  meaninj.  I  consider  the  wool  on  their  backs 
quite  sufficieat  to  keep  the  creatures  warm,  and  the 
use  of  any  litter  very  deteriorating  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  wool  when  for  sale,  to  the  wool- 
stapler  or  manufacturer.  The  dung  being  mixed,  and 
dissolved  in  the  tanks  with  the  urine  and  a  proportion  of 
water,  and  the  ammonia  properly  fixed  with  gypsum, 
■will  make  the  finest  liquid  manure — particularly  appli- 
cable to  pasture  land,  or  indeed  to  Turnip-plants,  or 
even  to  the  seed,  to  cause  a  quick  growth  to  the  rough 
leaf.  If  the  expense  be  objected  to,  I  ask,  Vyho  will 
not  be  glad  to  effect  such  a  desideratum  as  the  preserv- 
ing of  their  fiock  from  foot-rot  ?  and  nothing  near  per- 
fection can  be  obtained  without  expense. —  W.  H.  J., 
Barhican-terrace,  Barnstaple.  [The  sheds,  of  which 
plans  were  sent,  consist  of  apaved  orstone-platforna,  100 
feet  long  by  20  wide,  sloping  10  inches  in  the  width  of 
it,  and  covered  by  a  suitable  roof,  supported  on  one  side 
by  a  wall,  and  on  the  other  by  iron  pillars  10  feet 
asunder.  This  stone-platform  is  along  the  side  of  a 
somewhat  basin-shaped  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
tank  to  receive  the  drainings  from  it.] 

Hardirons. — The  plant  called  Hardirons  is  Centau- 
rea  nigra,  a  weed  too  common  in  pastures  everywhere 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  way  of  destroying  it 
is  by  constant  extirpation  by  hand,  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  as  hopeless  a  task  as  the  destruction  of  meadow 
Buttercups,  which  has  been  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  visitors  of  Margate,  and  as 
vainly  attempted  by  many  of  his  admirers. —  il/.  J.B. 

Hardirons. — In  answer  to  "  Derbyshire  Farmer,"  on 
destroying  Hardirons  {Ceniaurea  nigra)  ^  which  is  very 
prevalent  in  some  fields,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Grass  and  hay,  he  will  find  an  effectual  remedy  in  eating 
his  field  one  season  with  sheep,  stocking  it  pretty  hard, 
I  have  seen  ground  overrun  with  Hardirons,  treated  in 
this  way,  nearly  freed  from  the  plant,  and  continue  so  for 
years  alter.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  depasture  the  field 
all  the  season  with  sheep,  great  benefit  would  result  from 
turning  them  on  daring  the  greater  part  of  May,  as  it  is 
an  early  plant,  and  sheep  then  pref-jr  it  to  almost  any 
other,  and  would  oat  the  leaves  oiFto  the  crown  of  the 
root,  and  so  destroy  many  plants.  —  T.  Alleslree, 
Amhaston. 

Effete  Lime. — In  breaking  up  a  piece  of  hill  pasture- 
land,  of  limestone  soil,  several  heaps  of  lime  were  dug 
up  which  had  lain  there  for  nearly  a  century,  being  co- 
vered over  by  a  thin  layer  of  turf.  This  eftete  lime  will, 
of  course,  be  mixed  with  the  under-soil,  and  Potatoes  are 
intended  to  be  planted  therein.  It  has  been  doubted 
■whether  it  rcay  not  be  injurious. — B.  S.  [There  is  no 
fear  of  injury  from  this  cause.] 

Mole  Plough It  strikes  me  that  "  M.  Saul,"  who 

writes  on  the  Mole  Plough,  in  page  124,  has  never  used 
that  implement  himself ;  or,  if  he  has,  that  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  applying  steam-power  to  it,  which  I 
have  not.  I  have  used  the  inoIe-plougU  very  extensively 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  on  strong  Middlesex  yellow  clay 
Grass  land,  and  with  very  great  success.  I  have  worked 
il  with — 1st.  One  horse  and  a  windlass,  which  I  con- 
sider a  very  bad  plan.  I  have  worked  it — 2d.  With  a 
team  of  horses  (from  7  to  13),  drawing  straight  ahead; 
and  3d.  I  have  worked  with  a  hand-windlass  (like  a 
crab),  turned  by  four  men,  and  which  does  not  require 
to  bring  a  horse  on  the  land  at  all.  This  last  plan  I 
most  approve  of,  though  it  is  slow,  but  not  slower  than 
the  horse-windlass.  The  drains  are  more  perfect,  made 
by  windlass,  than  by  the  rapid  movement  of  a  team. 
But  when  the  mole-drains  are  made  IS  inches  deep,  with 
a  3 J  inch  bore,  the  draught  is  so  severe  upon  11  horses 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  11  horses  at  hard 
work  cut  up  the  ground  in  its  then  soft  state),  that  there 
is  no  need  to  attach  a  string  of  pipe-tiles  to  the  heel  of 
the  mole,  even  if  it  be  practicable  to  put  them  in — 
which  I  humbly  think  it  is  not.  Besides,  the  level  of 
the  mole-drain  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible; 
whereas,  in  *•  M.  Saul's"  plin,  the  mole  would  be  con- 
tinually broken,  and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  could  not  be 
brought  to  coincide,  or  to  remain  so,  at  every  40  yards, 
as  he  suggests.  I  have  also  turned  out,  as  "  M.  Saul  " 
suggests,  a  furrow  with  the  swing-plough,  previous  to 
entering  the  mole-plough,  which  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
plan ;  but  it  has  this  objection,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  mole-plough  in  any  very  exact  line.  I  have  what  1 
consider  a  better  plan — viz.,  a  share  attached  to  the 
beam  of  the  mole-plough,  just  in  front  of  the  mole- 


couUer,  which  lifts  up  the  sod,  SJ  inches  thick,  without 
turning  it  quite  over  ;  the  mole-coulter  then  comes,  and 
the  man  or  boy  at  the  plough-tail  treads  down  the  sod 
again  as  he  follows.  I  have  drained  between  200  and 
300  acres  of  Grass  land  with  the  mole-plough,  and  con- 
sider it  excellent  in  comparison  to  its  cost,  which  I  esti- 
mate (but  I  cannot  speak  very  accurately)  under  20s. 
per  acre,  including  the  main  drains  and  outlets.  Still,  if 
we  could  get  a  mole  of  6  inches  diameter  drawn  by  a 
locomotive  steam-power,  and  running  30  inches  under 
the  surface,  we  should  effect  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  any  system  I  am  aware  of. — /.  E.  G.  P.S.  My 
mole-drains,  made  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  were  work- 
ing well  yesterday  in  the  thaw. 

Permanent  Pasture.- — In  the  list  of  Grasses  from 
Lawson,  given  in  reply  to  the  incpjiry  of  "Villager," 
there,  are  two  or  three  which  I  think  objectionable — 
Aira  cs^spitosa  lutescens  for  one.  The  Airas  are  mostly 
coarse  rough  Grasses,  such  as  I  should  much  rather  see 
elsewhere  than  in  my  pastures,  Poa  neraoralis  is  a 
weak  spiry  Grass,  affording  very  little  herbage,  as  the 
leaves  are  rhucli  upon  the  stalks ;  it  is,  moreover,  a 
wood  Grass,  and  would  probably  soon  die  awav.  He  had 
much  better  take  Poa  trivialis  instead,  v;hich  is  a  far 
more  valuable  Grass,  and  likely  to  remain  in  the  land. — 
Lusor, 

Moss. — In  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  Feb.  8,  p.  91, 
I  observe  that  it  is  recommended  to  plough  or  clay 
lawns  or  pastures  that  are  given  to  Moss.  I  have  seen 
clay  tried,  and  found  that  it'  has  destroyed  the  Grass. 
I  have  also  seen  both  the  following  plans  destroy  the 
Moss  without  injury  to  the  Grass,  viz. :— 1st.  Harrow- 
ing with  rough  barrows.  I  have  seen  it  harrowed  until 
it  looked  as  if  the  Grass  was  couch  injured  ;  the  result 
has  been,  the  Moss  killed,  and  the  Grass  much  improved. 
The  best  time  /or  doing  this  is  when  the  land  is  moist. 
2d.  I  have  observed  the  Moss  effectually  destroyed  by 
folding  upon  it  either  sheep  or  cattle,  but  it  must  be 
well  trodden. — J.  C,  TVgvwndhnm. 

Maize. — You  wish  to  know  the  results  of  attempting 
to  grow  Maize;, I  will  give  you  mine,  which  was  tried 
on  a  limited  scale.  The  year  before  last  I  steeped  the 
seeds  for  24  hours,  aud  sowed  in  May,  1  foot  apart,  in 
rows  2  feet  wide.  The  plants  were  hoed,  and  several 
times  manured  with  dilated  liquid  from  the  tank  ;  and 
in  September  they  were  from  9  to  10  feet  high,  large  in 
size,  full  of  rich  succulent  juice,  and  bearing  from  two  to 
three  fine  pods  each,  some  weighing  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight.  I  exhibited  them  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Monmouth  Farmers'  Club.  As  green  food  for  cattle, 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  this  Indian  corn  ;  which 
should  be  cut  up  with  a  chair-cutter.  In  case  of  cold 
summers,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  seed 
forward  at  first  in  hotbeds,  and  thus  save  a  fortnight  in 
the  young  growth. —  T.  Di/ke,  Croft-ySuUa,  near 
Monmouth.  [With  regard  to  the  dibble — which  do  you 
use?  Newberry's  Machine  has  an  efficient  contrivance 
for  removing  the  adhesive  soil,  of  which  you  complain.] 
Artificial  Egg-hatching. — Observing  at  page  12G  that 
you  request  information  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  state 
that  I  have  seen  eggs  hatched  in  France  in  the  following 
manner  : — Having  procured  the  requisite  quantity  of 
eggs,  they  are  placed  in  a  basket  or  box  lined  with  some 
soft  material,  as  wool,  &c. ;  the  basket  or  box  containing 
the  eggs  is  then  placed  in  an  oven,  and  turned  every  day. 
The  temperature  of  the  oven  at  the  commencement 
ranges  from  55°  to  60",  which  is  continued  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  it  is  then  afterwards  gradually  raised  every  day  till 
it  rises  to  110°  or  150°.  and  sometimes  higher.  As  soon 
as  the  young  chick  has  broken  the  shell,  it  is  taken  out 
and  gradually  brought  into  the  temperature  which  it 
afterwards  has  to  endure.  In  the  south  of  France,  I  am 
informed,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  hatch  eggs  by 
placing  them  in  small  baskets  lined  with  wool,  &c. ;  the 
baskets  are  then  suspended  in  a  stove  heated  by  mineral 
water  ;  the  eggs  are  turned  every  day  as  above.  This 
plan,  I  am  informed,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 
J.  M'Iniosh. 

Conversion  of  Pasture  Land. — In  the  autumn  of  1843 
I  obtained  permission  of  my  landlord  to  convert  into 
tillage  a  piece  of  old  pasture  (meadow  perfectly  dry),  28 
acres.  I  accordingly  broke  up  about  half  the  same  autumn; 
the  following  spring  I  sowed  it  to  White  Oats,  when 
I  expected  to  have  had  an  abundant  crop,  but  to  my 
astonishment  it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  wireworm  destroyed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  the 
remainder  were  nearly  destroyed  before  harvest.  In 
September  I  sowed  the  same  portion  c;  the  field  to 
Tares,  and  they  are  also  suifering  from  the  wire-worm.  I 
intended  to  have  sown  the  portion  broken  to  Wheat  after 
Oats,  but  being  afraid  of  these  vermin,  I  deferred  doing 
so  until  next  autumn,  thinking  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  feeding  the  Tares  and  Turnips  that  follow.  The 
other  portion  of  the  field  yet  remains  in  its  original  state. 
I  would  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
more  experience  in  these  matters  than  myself,  if  it  would 
be  advisable  to  pare  and  burn  the  remainder  before 
sowing  it,  or  the  best  mode  of  destroying  this  destructive 
worm. — A  Dorsetshire  Young  Parmer.  [Certainly 
pare  and  burn  ;  we  can  speak  from  considerable  exps. 
rienee  on  this  as  the  best  mode  o'(  breaking  up  Grass 
land.  With  regard  to  your  other  inquiry — we  are  uuabb 
to  answer  legal  questions.] 

Report  in  the  late  Volume  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Socielg^s  Journal. — Does  it  not  seem  absurd  that  the 
engineer  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
should  go  out  of  his  way  to  state  the  "  faculties  "  of  a 
machine  which  is  being  tried  every  day,  and  found  to  be 
capable  of  no  such  extraordinary  capabilities  as  he  so 
authoritatively  proclaims  ?      The  writer  of  these  lines 


hereby  challenges  Mr.  Parkes  to  prove  that  Clayton's 
machine  has, 'in  the  yard  of  any  tile-maker,  made  for  a 
month  together  (24  days)  15,000  per  diem  (360,000  per 
month).  He  thinks  it  likely  that  Messrs.  Squire  may 
have  made  as  many  as  4000  a  day  of  2-inch  pipes  1  foot 
long,  but  he  ventures  to  say  that  this  is  the  outside  of 
what  they  regularly  make.  Still,  Mr.  Clayton's  machine 
is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  needs  no  such  extravagant 
praises  from  one  who,  in  his  official  report,  should  state 
those  "  facts  "  only  which  may  be  corroborated  by  gene- 
ral practice,  let  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  pipes  be  ever  so 
great,  and,  in  bis  own  opinion,  ever  so  well  deserved. — 
M.  R.  A.  S. 

Potato  Cropping. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hadleigh 
Farmers'  Club  last  week,  our  subject  for  discussion  was 
the  Root- crop  ;  and  in  order  to  be  a  little  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  I  had  previously  run  my  eye  ibrough  the 
various  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  during  the  last  four  years,  on  the  treatment 
of  Potatoes.  I  see  that  you  are  intending  to  give  some 
sort  of  summary  of  what  has  been  reported  in  your 
pages,  and  to  propose  certain  experiments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  disputed  questions.  It  really  seems  to 
be  high  time  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  systemati- 
cally and  determinately  followed  up.  I  had  imagined 
that  Mr.  EInight's  experiments,  and  some  others,  had 
satisfactorily  settled  certain  important  points  connected 
with  the  culture  of  this  most  valuable  plant;  but  I  now 
find  that  former  conclusions  h*ve  lately  been  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  more  recent  experiments.  I  will  notice 
particularly  the  rejection  of  an  opinion  prevalent  in 
many  quarters,  that  pulling  off  the  flowers  tends  mate- 
rially to  increase  t'ne  weight  of  the  tubers.  Mr.  Knight's 
statement  is  rather  more  conjectural  than  I  had  fancied 
it  had  been  ;  and  some  recent  experiments  have  tended 
to  show  that  the  crop  is  diminished  by  as  much  per  acre 
as  he  had  calculated  it  ought  to  have  been  increased. 
May  it  not  have  happened  that  the  persons  employed  to 
pick  off  the  flowers  had  carelessly  trodden  on  the  stems 
whilst  they  were  doing  this?  Any  injury  of  this  sort 
would  necessarily  check  the  return  of  the  prepared  sap 
towards  the  tubers.  Among  your  projected  experiments, 
may  I  suggest  one  that  shall  show  us  the  difference  that 
will  result  between  carefully  and  carelessly  conducting 
the  process?  The  physiological  tact  contended  for  may 
be  true  enough,  and  yet  it  may  happen  that  the  prac- 
tical inexpediency  of  the  scheme  proposed  may  never 
render  it  worth  while  for  a  farmer  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
A  practice  may  even  be  useful  on  a  small  scale  (ia  cot- 
tage-gardens) which  would  be  unadvisable  in  large  fields. 
But,  after  all,  is  the  a  priori  argument  sufficiently  cogent 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  so  much  of  the  prepared  sap 
as  was  destined  for  the  development  of  the  flower  and 
fruit  will  necessarily  take  a  direction  downwards,  when 
the  flower  shall  have  been  abstracted  ?  May  not  the 
stimulus  (whatever  it  be)  which  inclines  this  sap  to  take 
a  course  upwards  be  increased  in  propelling  the  sap  in 
that  direction,  rather  than  in  a  reversed  direction,  by 
such  mutilations  ?  If  you  will  draw  up  your  experi- 
ments, I  believe  I  can  find  a  few  persons  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  will  willingly  co-operate  in  undertaking 
some  of  them.  Certainly,  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  awaken  the  attention  of  all  practical  men.^ 
J.  S.  I/enslow,  Hitcham, 

Small  Farm. — Will  any  of  your  well-informed  agri- 
cultural readers  give  me  a  hint  or  two  as  to  what  had 
better  be  done  under  the  following  circumstances  ? — 
I  am  farming  a  small  freehold,  as  well  as  I  can,  of  just 
about  30  acres,  situate  rather  too  near  the  borders  of 
Dartmoor  to  be  very  prime,  still  not  to  be  despised.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  have  got  it,  for  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
and  this  is  my  priDcijjal  dependence.  I  have  one  little 
strip  of  between  5  aud  6  acres  of  fertile  meadow,  and  but; 
one,  lying  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  mountain 
streams,  which  ultimstely  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  Plym.  Now  my  diSiculty  is  this  ;  and  here 
I  want  advice: — This  one  strip  of  meadow  land,  hitherto 
the  sheet-anchor  of  my  little  farm,  is  claimed  by  our 
good  friend  Brunei,  for  one  of  his  railway  lines.  I  do  not 
complain  of  this ;  for,  in  the  exercise  of  an  impartial 
judgment,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  without  it :  but 
can  I .'  The  entire  residue  of  my  little  estate  is  upland  J 
bears  anything  else,  with  a  little  encouragement,  pretty 
well,  but  not  a  perch  of  it  either  is,  or  can  be,  con- 
verted into  meadow  permanently.  Can  I  get  on 
without  a  patch  of  meadow  ground  .'  and  can  you,  or 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  to  look  for  a  substi- 
tute ? — BeUlver.  [.i  system  of  stall-feeding  will  enable 
our  correspondent  to  make  use  of  a  very  good  substitute 
for  his  meadow.  If  an  acre  or  l-^  acre  be  planted  to 
Lucerne,  that  of  itself,  on  land  suited  to  it,  would  re- 
place the  loss  of  summer  grazing  on  several  acres  of 
good  meadow.  A  sufficiency  may  be  mown  each  day 
for  the  cattle  in  the  stalls,  and  it  may  be  cut  several 
times  in  the  season.  An  acre  of  Rye  and  "Vetches  for 
the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  the  land  to  be  dug  each 
day  as  the  crop  is  cut,  and  half  of  it  planted  with  Cab- 
bages from  a  seed-bed;  and  half  more  to  early  Turnips 
for  the  later  part  of  the  season  will,  with  the  above,  on 
good  land  with  good  cultivation,  replace  the  4  or  5 
acres  of  meadow  land.] 

Blowing  Sands. — Your  correspondent  "  Q.  Z."  in- 
quires for  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  drifting  sands  of  the  coast  on  his  land. 
Along  the  coast  of  Swansea  Bay  the  loose  sand-hills  ex- 
tend tor  several  miles;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  on 
the  Margam  estate,  the  property  of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  sands  are  kept  in  check  by  plantations  of 
the  Arundo  arenaria.  I  believe  it  was  (and  perhaps  still 
is),  the  custom  on  that  estate,  for  the  tenants  to  assemble 
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**n  a  particular  day  aud  give  one  day's  work  to  the 
planting  such  parts  of  the  fand-hills  as  most  require  it, 
with  the  Arundo  arenaria  :  I  believe  it  is  done  by  divid- 
ing the  stools  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  sand-hills  planted 
with  great  regularity,  to  considerable  extent,  with  this 
Arundo.  I  cannot  ti-U  whether  the  custom  still  con- 
tinue?, nor  how  far  it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Probably 
•'  Q.  Z."  may  obtain  furti»er  iufcnnation  from  Grifiitn 
Ij'.eivellyn,  Esq.,  of  Boglan  Hall,  near  Nesth,  who  is  the 
agent  for  the  Margam  estate.  *'  T.  L.."  of  Kdmarnock, 
is  incorrect  in  calling  the  Arundo  arenaria  and  Elymus 
arenarius  the  same  plant;  for  although  they  are  so  much 
alike  as  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  by  the  casual 
observer,  they  are  very  distinct  species;  but  whichever 
*'  Q.  Z."  an  get  will  answer  his  purpose. — Lusor. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — While  there  is  now  great  attention 
paid  to  draining,  subsoiling,  and  the  application  of  aru- 
ficial  manures  to  the  improvement  of  cgriculture,  tiiere 
has  not  been  that  attention  paid  to  the  necessity  of  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops  as  the  subject  requires.  Let 
the  land  be  supplied  with  ail  the  chemical  elements  of 
vegetation  in  abundance,  if  the  same  crop  is  sown  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  it  will  be  found  deficient ; 
also  when  crops  nearly  allied  succeed  each  other.  For 
instance  in  strong  land,  if  one  pai-t  is  sown  with  Oats 
and  another  with  Beans,  afterwards  fallowed  and  treated 
exactly  alike  and  sown  with  ^^'heat,  the  crop  will  be 
better  on  the  Bean  part.  Although  the  cause  has  not 
been  satisfac'.ordy  accounted  for  on  chemical  principles, 
it  would  appear  that  the  excretions  of  the  roots  of  one 
culmiftrrous  plant  was  injurious  to  those  of  another  of 
the  same  family,  or  that  the  qne  abstracts  some  peculiar 
principle  from  the  soil  essential  to  its  vigorous  growth. 
In  like  manner,  Red  Clover  in  the  four-course  system, 
after  a  number  of  years  is  found  to  fail,  not  as  has  been 
stated'from  a  deficiency  of  gypsum  (sulpba'-e  of  lime)  in 
the  soil ;  for  the  application  of  that  substance,  although 
attended  with  beneficial  results  in  some  cases,  has  not 
altogether  cured  the  evil,  and  in  others  (an  instance  of 
which  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood)  entirely  failed. 
In  land  that  w.is  sick  of  Clover,  instead  of  sowing  it 
every  time  of  fallow,  I  have  missed  it  once  in  a  course, 
so  that  the  interval  between  the  crop  was  7  or  S  years  ; 
this  plan,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  attended  by  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  crop,  and  is  the  best  to  adopt 
in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge. — Ambasion,  T.A. 

Kiiar.tveed. — As  I  have  cleared  two  meadows  of  this 
pernicious  weed,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to  be 
informed  how  it  was  done.  Ail  your  correspondents 
agree  in  the  ditiiculty  of  eradicating  it,  and  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  from  their  re- 
-commending  various  plans.  Sheep  and  cows  will  eat 
the  seed-shoot  when  young  and  tender,  but  not  when 
tough  and  woody;  besides,  nipping  the  top  off  will  not 
destroy  the  plant,  but  will  rather  have  the  elfeet  of  caus- 
ing ic  to  spread  wider  at  the  root — the  general  tendency 
inherent  in  all  herbaceous  aud  woody  plants  whrn  the 
head  is  lopped  off.  I  have  seen,  before  one  of  these 
mead-jws  came  into  my  occupation,  men  employed  with 
hoes  in  the  spring  to  cut  up  tne  baneful  weed  just  as  the 
seed-shoot  peered  above  the  rest  of  the  Grass,  vet  to  no 
purpose;  the  first  seed-shoot  was  cut  up,  but  in  its  place 
there  sprang  up  three  or  four  more.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  knowledge,  I  pursued  a  different  means  to  e.ttir- 
pate  a  plant  that  was  neither  Grass  nor  would  make  hay. 
After  a  heavy  rain,  when  the  seed-shoot  was  approaching 
to  ripeness  and  afforded  a  firm  hold,  I  employed 
women  to  pull  up  the  whole  plant  by  the  roots.  If  the 
ground  is  well  soaked  root  and  stalk  will  ail  come  up 
together  without  leasing  so  much  as  a  portion  of  the 
crowa  for  reappearance  another  season.  This  is  the 
plan  T  have  pursued,  and  can  show  the  meadows  to  attest 
its  efficacy. — J.  S..  £pso7n. 

On  Fattening  Pi^s. — Having  tried  an  experiment  on 
fattening  pigs  with  Rice  and  Potatoes,  I  send  you  some 
-of  the  results,  though,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  give  you  a 
correct  calculation  of  the  expense,  which  I  am  aware  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  information  required. 
Two  store  pigs  were  put  up  when  about  5  stone  weight 
each,  and  were  fed  with  boiled  Rice  and  Potatoes  mixed 
together.  At  first  they  moved  slowly,  and  their  dung 
was  loose,  and  of  an  almost  black  colour  ;  but  thev  soon 
improved,  and  being  killed  when  weighing  together 
■30  stone,  their  flesh  was  found  to  be  of  a  first-rate  quality, 
the  lean  very  white,  and  the  fat  remarkably  firm.  Equal 
auantities  in  bulk  of  Rice  and  Potatoes,  when  boiled, 
were  mixed  together.     I  intend  to  repeat  the  txperiaient 

to  ascertain  exactly  the  expense Henry  Burgess,  the 

Bury,  Luton, 

Maluraiion  of  Corn. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  fur- 
ther north  corn  can  be  made  to  grow,  the  shorter  is  the 
period  of  time  in  which  it  comes  to  maturity  ;  it  has  also 
been  observed,  that  corn  grown  in  the  extreme  north, 
when  used  as  seed  in  a  southern  country,  gives  its  first 
produce  more  speedily,  ripening  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
although  at  a  second  sowing  it  loses  this  quality.  This 
fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  Sweden,  com  being 
"annually  brought  for  seed  from  Torneo  (in  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  almost  within  the  arctic  circle), 
and  planted  in  lauds  so  much  exposed,  that  the  corn 
<;ould  only  bs  sown  so  late  that  it  had  no  time  to  ripen. 
These  formerly,  on  this  account,  utterly  barren  lands,  are 
thus  rendered  fruitful. — Revelations  of  Russia.  The 
ioregoing  extract  is  curious,  but  as  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  I  suppose  the  subject  is  known  to  most  of 
your  readers.  Would  it  not  be  curious  to  try  some  ex- 
periments with  garden-seeds  or  Potatoes  got  from  the 
north  ? — Dodman, 

IViiliout  going  to  law,  what  remedy  have  I,  where 
the  adjoining  farmer  refuses  to  clear  cut  his  weter- 


course,  and  does  me  a  manifest  injury  by  the  water 
being  thrown  back  upon  my  land?  and  also  where  a 
row  of  Apple-trees  hang  over  my  headland  for  many 
yards  from  the  hedge,  so  as  to  prevent  me  from 
drawing  off  my  crop  without  carting  across  the  lands, 
which  are  in  hieh  ridges?  Can  1  lop  them  if  he 
refuses  to  do  so? — Beta.  [You  must  consult  your 
lawyer  :  we  can  no  longer  give  legal  advice  (see  p^ge  9i). 
With  regard  to  the  ditch,  if  your  neighbour  refuses  to 
clean  it  out,  perhaps,  if  he  will  allow  you,  it  may  be 
your  interest  to  do  it  for  him,  rather  than  litigate]. 


SCOCt£tl£S. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'  07  ENGLAND. 
A  iloNTnLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  llanover-square.  on  Wednesday  last,  the  5tU  of 
March  ;  pi-csont :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kicbmond, 
K.G.,  President,  in  the  chaii- :  Earl  Spencer;  Viscount 
Hill;  Lord  Camovs ;  Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  JI.P.  ; 
T.  Alcock,  Es.].  ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq..  M.P. ;  T.  R.  Bar- 
ker, Esq.  ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq. ;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq  , 
M.P. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Challoner;  C.  F.  Cherry, 
Esq.  ;  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  C.  G.  Du  Pre,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  H. 
Gibbs,  -'Esq.  ;  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder, 
Esa.  ;  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  J.  Parkes,  Esq., 
C.E.  ;  Sir  K  Price,  Bart.  ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  F. 
Pym,  Esq.  ;  J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq. :  Prof.  Sewell ;  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Spooner ;  and 
T.  H.  S.  Ebtcourt  Sotheron,  Esq.,  JLP. 

The  following   new  Members  werejelected  : — 
Stant,  Joseph,  shrewsburjr 

BoughtoB,  Sir  William  Rouse,  Bart.,  Downton  Half,  Salop. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  John,  Vicaraije,  Calne,  Wilts 
Legh,  Sumuel,  Ellesraere,  Salop 
Minor,  JOiin,  Uishton,  Astley  House.  Shrewsbury 
Lowe,  Vi'illiam,  The  Lea,  Cleobury- Mortimer,  Salop 
Pitt,  George,  Stocks  House,  Weilingron,  Herefordshire 
Lee,  Ciiarlcs,  EUingtoa-Masham,  Bedalc,  Yorkshire 
Hetinina:,  W.  Lewis.  Frotne  House.  Dor'->iester,  Dorset 
Jones,  Richard  Parrv,  The  Hermitage,  Waitchurch,  Salop 
Rentow,  John,   Oretiard  Cottage.  Shotley,  Kewcastic-on-Tyne 
Ptiilipps,  Coarteiiav,  Swansea,  Glamnr^-ansbire 
Wace,  Tliomas  Hetirv,  CoUeije  Hii!,  Shrewsbury 
Pnillips.  John,  Winsl'ey  Hall,  SVestbury,  Salop 
CuretoD,  George,  Westbury,  S?.lop 

.\tcherle7,  Thomas  Curetnn.The  Hurst,  Westbory,  Salop 
Woodward.  Robert,  Wortham,  Shrewsbury 
Eddowes,  John,  Grimmer,  Shrewsbury 
Smith,  John  Samuel,  Stockton,  SbifT^ali,  Salop 
Goril-n,  Alexander,  Linley  Hall,  Broseley,  Suiop 
Pitt,  Thomas,  Poseoall.  Broseley,  Salop 
Instone,  Thomas,  Caiaughton,  Weulock,  Salop 

The  names  of  fifteen  candidates  for  election  at  the 
ne.xt  Meeting  were  then  read. 

Fi.XixcES. — Mr.  Ratmoxd  Bakkee,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
monthly  report  on  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  society, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mouth  just  ended,  the  amount  of  invested  capital  was 
7700.'.,  and  the  current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  die 
bankers  1,296/.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  council  ordered  that  a  further  investment  of 
capital  should  be  made  by  the  purchase  of  500/.  stock  in 
the  pubhc  funds. 

Collection  of  Shescriptigks. — Mr.  Pym,  Chairman 
of  the  Collection  of  Subscriptions'  Committee,  laid 
before  the  Council  the  first  Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  Committee,  in  which  were  detailed  the  progress  of 
their  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  and  amount  of 
the  arrears,  and  their  statistical  occurrence  in  those 
central  counties  to  which  at  present  the  Committee 
were  confining  their  operations.  The  Committee  had 
agreed  that  district  collectors  would  be  preferable  to 
county  ones,  and  they  accordingly  proposed  that,  in 
order  to  try  the  experiment  of  this  systematic  collec- 
tion fairly,  the  following  counties,  in  the  first  instance, 
shoidd  be  di\-ided  into  districts  : — Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Hertfox'dshire, 
Huutingdonskire,  and  Northamptonshire  :  5  per  cent, 
being  the  rate  at  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  collec- 
tors to  be  appointed  should  be  paid  on  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  actually  collected  by  them,  and  remitted 
to  the  Society's  office.  The  Council  gave  leave  to  the 
Committee  to  proceed  in  their  operations  agreeably  with 
the  arrangements  proposed. 

Petze  Essays Mr.  Pdsey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 

Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Coimcil  the  number 
of  Essays  received  by  the  first  of  March,  in  competition 
for  the  various  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  best 
County  Reports  of  the  Farming  of  Nottinghamshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  Kent ;  and  the  best  Essays,  respectively,  on 
reclaiming  heath-lands,  the  advantages  of  one-horse 
carts,  the  formation  of  catch-meadows,  the  maintenance 
of  fences,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  establishment  of 
tile-yards,  tlie  curing  of  butter,  and  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  new  and  important  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture :  for  which  Prizes  the  Society  had  appropriated  the 
sum  of  320/.,  iudependentiy  of  the  20/.  offered  personally 
by  Lord  Kenyon  for  the  best  Essay  on  Gorse,  to  be  sent 
in  by  the  first  of  May,  aud  announced  at  the  Shrews- 
bury Sleeting.  Mr.  Pusey  concluded  by  congratulating 
the  Society  on  the  satisfactory  receipt  of  the  Essays  of 
this  year,  written  on  every  subject  proposed  in  the  prize- 
sheet,  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  85  in  number. 

Veterinaey  Science Mr.  Etelyx  De-nison,  M.P. 

having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  circmn- 
stauces  under  which  one  of  the  chartered  objects  of  the 
Society  was  likely  to  be  frustrated,  should  no  alteration 
take  place  in  the  restrictions  affecting  the  course  of 
education  to  be  followed  out  by  pupUs  for  examination 


under  the  powers  granted  recently  by  charter  to  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  by  which  their  proficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  cattle  pathology  aud  practice  was  not 
sufficiently  provided  for,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
requested  by  the  Coimcil  to  communicate  with  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
pai'tment  on  the  subject,  and  represent  the  importance 
of  a  due  regard  being  had,  in  any  arrangements  affect- 
ing the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  Veterinary  Pupils, 
to  their  instruction  and  examination  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  all'ecting  cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  animals. 

Peizes  for  Implements. — Mr.  Pcsey,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pre.sident,  having  taken  the  Chair,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  the  special  business  of  deciding  finally  on 
the  particular  Prizes  for  Implements  to  be  ofi'ered  for 
the  Shrewsbtu'y  Meetuig,  when  the  following  arrange- 
ments were  made  : — 

I. — Prizes  renewed.  £. 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  heavy  land  .  .10 
For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  light  land        .  .10 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  purposes  .         .15 

For  the  best  Turnip-drill  on  the  flat  .  .  .10 
For  the  best  Turnip-drill  on  the  ridge  '.  ,  ,10 
For  the  best  Scarifier    ......     10 

For  the  best  Chafiicutter 10 

For  the  best  Tile-machine 20 

For  the  best  Harrow      ......       5 

For  the  best  Drill-presser  depositing  manure  and   ■ 

seed 10 

For  the  best  Churn .5 

II New  Prizes. 

For  the  best  Weighing-machine,  for  live  cattle,  and 

farm  produce  generally  .         .         .         .10 

For  the  best  Steaniing-apparatus  for  roots  .  ,  5 
For  the  best  One-h'ay  Plough  ....  5 
For  the  best  Skim  or  Paring  Plough  ...  5 
For  the  best  Subsod  Pulverizer      .         .         .         .10 

For  the  best  Clod-crusher 10 

For  the  best  Horse-seed  Dibbler  .  ..  .  .15 
For  the  best  Hand-seed  Dibbler  ....  5 
For  the  best  Linseed  Crusher  .        .         .         .10 

For  the  best  Moveable  Sheep-fold  .         .         .10 

III. — Residuary  amouni,_le{t  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Judges       ......  100 

£300 

The  Council  then  gave  special  instructions  respecting 
the  terms,  conditions,  aud  regulations  under  which  the 
Prizes  should  be  drawn  out  and  published  by  advertise- 
ment and  prize-sheet  in  the  usual  manner. 

Judges. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  it 
was  resolved,  that  in  future  the  judges  for  implements 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges 
for  stock. 

TiliAL  op  Implements. — Mr.  Ransome  postponed  his 
motion  on  the  period  at  which  the  trial  of  implements 
should  take  place,  to  the  next  monthly  Council. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Pannell, 
Mr.  Rigg,  and  Jlr.  Eraser. 

'The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
12th  of  March. 


Strictures  on  the  Reply  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vis- 
count Atthorp.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  «^-c.,  on 
the  subject  of  Labour-Rates,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
Ids  Lordship.  By  T.  M.  Paine.  Nicholls  and  Sons, 
Borough,  Farnham.     1834. 

(Continued  from  page  141J. 
With  reference  to  the  inSuence  of  the  labour-rats  en 
ratepayers  and  paupers,  no  remarks  of  our  own  could 
put  us  expediency  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  following 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Paine,  named  above, 
which,  through  the  kindness  of  its  author,  we  have 
lately  seen,  for  the  first  time.  One  satisfactory  instance 
of  the  consequences  of  the  system  is  worth  many  long 
arguments,  though  founded  on  its  obvious  tendencies. 
*' The  parish  of  Farnham  is  both  populous  and  exten- 
sive, comprising  a  variety  of  complicated  interests,  so 
that,  at  first  view,  it  appeared  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
reconcile  ail  parties  to  the  measure,  or  to  devise  any 
plan  which  would  not  only  prove  injurious  to  none,  but 
would  also  enable  every  one,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  deiive  a  positive  advantage.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished." 

The  followingare  extracts  from  the  Farnham  Agreement: 
— "  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  us  the  undersigned, 
being  three-fourths  of  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish,  as 
follows; — 

"  1 .  That  a  rate  of  Is.  Gd.  in  the  pound  shall  be  forthwith 
assessed  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  on  all  persons 
rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  parish. 

''  -J.  That  for  every  30  acres  of  pasture,  wood,  or  arable  land, 
and  for  every  6  acres  of  Hop-grourid,  the  occupier  shall  find 
constant  employ  for  one  man  before  he  wid  be  permitfed 
to  work  out  his  portion  of  the  above  rate ;  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual who  intends  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  must  send 
to  the  Guardian  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  November,  a  written 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  his  occupation,  specifyiuff 
the  number  of  acres  of  Hop-ground  separately;  and  also  the 
names  {and  ages  if  under  21  or  above  65)  of  the  labourers 
belongmg  to  the  parish  whom  he  employs  on  the  said  land. — 
He  must  afterwards  give  a  weekly  return  of  his  labourers  by- 
name. And  any  person  maMng  a  return  of  less  land  than  he 
occupies,  or  who  shall  continue  to  neglect  seuding  to  tde 
Guardian  a  regular  weekly  return  of  liis  laboi^ers,  shall  forfeit 
his  claim  to  extern Duon  from  this  rate. 

"a.  That  landholders  who  occupy  less  than  30  acres  of  arable 

&c.,  or  6  acres  of  Hoj-ground,  shall  be  required  to  And  employ. 

meit  for  a  labouisi  during  a  period  of  tie  time  propoltionable 

to  the  quautitv  of  land  which  they  hold. 

"  4,  That  ai  persons  who  are  asse&secl  to  this  rate,  and  arc 
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not  occupiers  of  land,  may  participate  iu  the  benefit  of  the 
rate,  by  making  terms  with  any  landholder  who  has  previously 
complied  with  the  conilitions  of  this  agreement,  to  work  out 
their  rate  for  them;  and  they  must  then  notify  to  the  Guardian 
the  name  of  the  landholder  by  whom  their  rate  is  to  be  worked 
out,  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  to  the  said  landholder's 
account. 

■'  5.  Those  individuals  shall  be  exempted  from  this  rate,  who 
having  the  number  of  labourers  apportioned  to  them  ag:reeably 
to  the  before-mentioned  scale,  in  regular  employ  during  the 
time'  for  which  this  rate  is  made,  shall  also  give  further  employ 
to  such  a  number  as  their  proportion  of  the  rate  will  maintain  ; 
and  though  they  may  not  have  occasion  for  so  many  labourers 
as  will  work  out  their  whole  rate,  yet  they  will  be  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  so  much  of  it,  as  the  additional  labourers 
they  employ  may  entitle  them  to.  And  that  for  each  additional 
labourer  the  laodholiler  will  be  allowed  as  follows:— for  boys 
from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  2s.  6d.  per  week;  from  15  to  18,  5s. ; 
from  IS  to  21,  7s.  6d.  ;  for  men.  Ills. ;  but  from  the  age  of  65  to 
75,  75.  Gd.;  and  if  above  75,  5s.  a  week.  The  quota  of  labourers 
to  be  kept  in  constant  employ  will  be  reckoned  by  this  scale 
of  prices.'*  rf 

Then  follows  a  paragraph,  appointing  a  committee  to 
carry  the  resolutions  into  effect,  i.e.  to  act  as  arbitrators 
in  any  case  of  difficulty. 

The  following  notes  are  explanatory  of  this  agreement : 
"  1.  The  average  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
surplus  or  unemployed  labourers  during  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  three  preceding  years,  for  which  the 
labour-rate  was  to  continue  in  force,  was  first  ascer- 
tained, and  a  rate  not  ej;ceeding  that  amount  was  then 
levied.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  making  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  labourers  upon  the  land,  our  data  were  de- 
rived from  the  actual  state  of  the  parish  during  the  said 
three  years,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  amount  of  rate 
was  determined  by  the  average  cost  of  surplus  labourers 
during  that  period,  so  the  number  of  men  generally  at 
work  upon  the  land  was  fixed  on  as  the  gross  amount  of 
labourers  to  be  kept  in  constant  employ  amongst  the 
landholders ;  and  it  was  thus  ascertained  that  one 
labourer  for  every  30  acres  of  arable  &c.,  and  one  for 
every  6  acres  of  Hop-ground  employed  throughout  the 
parish  would  be  about  equal  to  that  number.  All  above 
this  number  were  accounted  extra  labourers,  as  in  fact, 
they  had  hitherto  been  a  complete  burden  to  the  parish 
— to  find  employment  for  whom  had  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum. The  whole  of  the  labourers  must  be  employed 
strictly  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  there  may  be  no 
undue  interference  with  the  tradesmen.  Gardeners, 
grooms,  or  assessed  servants  of  any  description  are  not 
allowed.  3.  Small  farmers  are  equally  comprehended 
by  this  clause,  and  their  families,  if  really  employed  as 
labourers,  are  returnable.  4.  Ratepayers  having  no 
land  are  allowed  to  transfer  the  working-out  of  their 
labour-rate  to  any  landholder  with  whom  they  may 
agree.  The  sum  usually  given  by  them  is  half  the  rate, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  the  remainder,  which  they 
must  otherwise  have  paid  in  the  shape  of  poor-rate  had 
there  been  no  agreement  of  this  kind.  Almost  every 
rate-payer  has  availed  himself  of  this  advantage.  5.  After 
the  farmer  has  the  stipulated  number  of  labourers  in  his 
constant  employ,  by  taking  on  an  adequate  number  of 
extra  hands,  he  is  permitted  to  work  out,  first,  his  own 
rate,  and  afterwards  that  of  any  other  ratepayer  (not 
having  land)  with  whom  he  has  agreed.  It  is  here  to  be 
particularly  observed,  that  there  is  no  interference  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  man." 

Now,  we  stated  that  the  merits  of  any  mode  of 
parish  taxation,  putting  out  of  sight  the  nature  of  the 
employment  found  for  the  labourers,  must  depend,  first, 
upon  how  it  affects  the  ratepayers,  and  next,  upon  its 
influence  on  the  continuance  of  pauperism. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  considerations— 

"  Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  the  Farnham  Agree- 
ment specially  affects  the  interests,  iirst,  of  the  tithe- 
owner,  and  we  shall  find  that  so  far  from  being  at  all 
injured  by  the  plan,  no  person  in  the  parish  is  so  mate- 
rially benefited,  since  it  operates  to  his  advantage  in  a 
two-fold  degree,  first,  directly  (in  'common  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  shopkeeper),  by  his  making  terms  with  some 
landholder  to  work  out  his  rate  for  him,  say,  for  half  the 
amount ;  and  secondly,  in  an  indirect  manner,  because 
his  tithes  cannot  fail  to  become  more  valuable  through 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  land, 

"  As  respects  the  occupiers  of  Grass  land,  they  would 
not  be  required  to  find  work  for  so  many  constant 
labourers,  as  the  occupiers  of  other  descriptions  of  land, 
the  allotment  of  labourers  being  expressly  regulated  by 
the  mode  of  cultivation.  Neither  can  the  small  farmers 
be  in  the  least  injured,  their  sons  being  reckoned  and 
returned  as  labourers  when  they  truly  perform  their 
work,  and  take  their  place. 

"  To  confirm,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  my  assertion  that 
the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  in  the  parish  of  Farnham 
have  been  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  labour- 
rate,  I  insert  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  able  men 
and  the  sums  paid  to  them  per  month,  when  employed 
in  worse  than  useless  parish  labour,  during  a  portion  of 
the  last  three  years,  distinguishing  the  time  that  the 
labour-rate  was  in  operation  : — 

Previous  to  the  Labour  Rate. 


During  the  operation  of  the  Labour  Kate, 


Average 

Average 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Parish  La- 

Parish  La- 

bo nrers. 

bourers. 

£    s.    d. 

1832 

£    s.    d. 

1831— Oct. 

93 

157    I  11 

44 

79    3    6 

Nov. 

M9 

324  18  11 

1/2  12     1 

Dec. 

179 

4U     0     1 

lS32-Jan. 

187 

336  19     1 

Feb. 

\U 

2'',6     9     5 

Mar. 

100 

179    7  10 

April 

80 

179    7    7 

May 

70 

134     0     9 

June 

59 

111    6  11 

Average 

Average 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Parish  La- 

Parish La- 

bourers. 

bourers. 

£    s.    d. 

1833 

£     S.    d. 

1832— Oct. 

.. 

29 

51    10     8 

Nov. 

48 

107     2     3 

Dec. 

82 

181     4     5 

47 

106     2     0 

1833— Jan. 

63 

108     8     8 

1S34 

61 

101    12     0 

Feb. 

40 

65     9     4 

28 

49  13     0 

Mar. 

21 

37     8     0 

4 

6  14   10 

April 

SI 

66  13     4 

May 

21 

31    12     3 

June 

13 

25      2     3 

And  next  with  reference  to  pauperism  generally,  Mr. 
Paine  states  that  the  labour-rate, 

"  In'itead  of  destroyin?,  tends  to  widen  the  distinction 
between  pauperism  and  iodependence.  I  have  already 
explained  that  the  landholder  who  places  himself  under 
its  provisions  is  simply  bound  to  employ  a  stipulated 
number  of  labourers,  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
whom  he  must  employ,  and  he  naturally  engages  with 
those  whom  he  considers  to  be  the  best  workmen,  pro- 
vided that  they  also  are  willing  to  engage  with  him.  Thus 
there  is  a  complete  reciprocity  in  the  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  both  of  the  master  and  his  men.  In  the 
weekly  returns,  likewise,  no  distinction  is  required  to  be 
made  between  his  constant  and  extra  labourers.  In 
short,  none  of  these  labourers  need  know  anything  about 
a  labour-rate,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  their  employer.  All  these 
labourers,  therefore,  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  pau- 
pers ;  since,  when  they  are  hired  by  the  farmer,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  contract  between  the  parties,  no  refer- 
ence being  made  to  any  other  subject. 

"  Although  in  our  Agreement  we  have  a  scale  of  wages 
by  which  to  regulate  the  amount  which  each  landholder 
is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  payment  of  his  labour-rate, 
yet  he  is  not  confined  to  any  specific  sum  in  remunerating 
bis  labourers  ;  it  is,  indeed,  expected  that  he  will  not  pay 
them  less,  but  in  many  instances,  particularly  when  em- 
ployed in  task-work,  they  receive  much  higher  wages." 

The  labour-rate  can  hardly  be  what  Mr.  Dean  terms 
it— a  temporary  ex[iedient.  If  there  be  one  point  in 
farming  clearly  determined,  it  is  that  land  would  pay  a 
larger  return  to  the  cultivator,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  most  districts  of  this  country  are  placed,  if  it 
were  more  highly  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  And  the 
result  of  a  labour-rate,  which,  in  a  manner,  renders  the 
employment  of  more  labour  on  the  land  compulsory,  will 
be,  by  the  consequent  profitableness  of  such  employment, 
ultimately  to  render  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  tendencies  of  the  labour-rate  thus  appear  to  us 
to  be  beneficial  in  two  ways— first,  in  diminishing  pau- 
perism— and  second,  in  promoting  good  farming. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mineral  Ingredients  per  Acre  of  Average  Agricul- 
tural Crops — 


Salt,   Id. 

Litne,  I  Gypsum, i    Bones, 

Potash  at  4(f.  per  lb 

per 

id.  per 

Id.  per 

id.  per 

Total. 

stone. 

bushel. 

lb. 

lb. 

lbs.    s.  d 

lbs.     d. 

bshl.  d. 

lbs.  s.  d. 

lbs,  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Wheat    .    6„   2  0 

14  „  2 

I    „   6 

6„0    2 

34,, 1     5 

i     3 

Barley    .14,,   4  8 

17,,   2J 

1    „   6 

12„0    4 

■18„2     0 

7    Si 

Oats  .     .  42  „  14  0 

7„   1 

1    „  6 

9,,0     3 

S„0     4 

15     2 

Rye    .    .    9„  3  0 

10  „   U    1    „  6 

16„0     5j 

13  „0     6J 

4     7 

Beans     .  88  ,,27  8 

44  „  6i    li„  9 

S„0     3 

70,,  2   II 

52     I 

Peas  .     .  28i„  9  6 

36  „    5      2    „12 

32,, 0  11 

60  „  2     6 

14     4 

SwedesloS   ,,35  4I100  ,.14  !  li,,  9 

70  „1  U 

66  „  2    9 

41    11 

If  the  analysis  be  correct,  and  the  foregoing  hypotheses 
also  based  on  proper  principles,  it  follows  that  Wheat 
can  be  grown  at  less  espense  per  acre  than  any  other 
crop  ;  and  it  may  be  equally  deduced  that  it  is  less  ex- 
hausting to  the  land.  It  also  follows  that  such  land  as 
contains  the  greatest  portion  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  can  be  cultivated  the  most  economically. —  On  the 
Possibility  of  Growing  Wheat  successively  on  the  same 
Land.,  by  B.  Briggs,   Wakefield. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Red  Must. — As  an  instance  of 
the  benefit  of  analysis,  I  may  here  briefly  mention,  th:t 
on  a  recent  chemical  examination  of  the  soil  of  several 
of  our  fields  at  Flockton,  Mr.  Haywood,  the  analytic 
chemist  whom  we  employed,  discovered  in  it  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron,  and  traced  this 
substance  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rust  (?)  which  so 
frequently  attacks  the  "Wheat.  To  satisfy  himself  that 
the  presence  of  this  substance  was  the  cause  of  that  dis- 
ease, he  collected  a  quantity  of  this  rest,  which  he 
minutely  analysed,  and  he  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
was  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iron,  a  combina- 
tion which,  it  appears,  is  injurious ;  but  to  ascertain  a 
mode  of  correcting  or  decomposing  this  injurious  com- 
pound, he  subjected  it  to  the  action  of  quick  lime,  when 
he  discovered  that  two  fertilising  substances  were  im- 
mediately formed,  namely,  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  bones,  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  also  is  a  substance  possessing  fertilising  proper- 
ties, both  from  its  being  an  ingredient  in  many  culti- 
vated plants,  and  from  its  having  the  power  of  fixing 
ammonia.  The  known  fertility  of  many  of  the  red  soils 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  latter  compound,  and  the 
efficacy  of  burnt  clay,  as  a  tillage,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  to  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  the  operation  of  burning.  On  afterwards 
examining  fields  of  Wheat  which  had  been  lately  limed, 
and  others  which  had  not  been  so  treated  for  many  years, 
in  the  former  we  did  not  discover  the  rust,  but  in  the 
flatter   it   ^as   very   prevalent. —  On   the   Possibility  of 


Growing    IVheat   successively  on  the  same   Land;  htr 
H.  BriuySf  Wakefield. 

Notices  to  Correspojidents. 

Caiirots — A  Sk6— Perhaps  the  beat  mode  of  sowing  it  is  la 
ridges,  thus  :— Drill  up  the  field  in  ridges  one  yard  wide— this 
should  be  done  in  autumn  ;  towards  the  end  of  March  har- 
row them  lengthwise,  so  as  somewhat  to  flatten  them;  and 
then  sow  two  rows  of  Carrots  1  foot  apart  on  the  top  of  each. 
You  will  thus  have  your  field  sown  with  a  series  of  couples  of 
rows,  each  2  feet  frum  ilie  other,  coosisting  of  rows  12  inches 
apart;  the  wider  interval  must  be  cultivated  with  the  horse- 
hoe,  the  narrower  witd  the  hand-hoe.  Lucerne  is  best  sown 
by  itself, 

EsTrMATioN  OP  Ammonia — R  G — Mix  some  powdered  quick 
lime  with  your  gypsum  paste— the  intensity  of  the  sraeli  wil 
indicate  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  it  may  have 
contained.  Au  accurate  measurement  of  the  quantity  is  obtained 
by  distillation  of  the  mixture  with  quickhrae,  the  ammonia 
which  comes  over  being  received  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  This  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
water-bath,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  weighed. 

Insects— £  ilf— The  little  white  aaimnls  infesting  the  roots  of 
your  Wheat  are  the  young  of  a  Polydesmus,  or  Julus,  I 
believe.     See  "Jour,  of  Royal  Agri.  Soc,"  vol.  v.  p.  228.  ii. 

Liquid  Manure — Z  P—A  large  portion  of  guano  is  not  imme- 
diately soluble  in  water.  U.se  about  a  gallon  of  water  to  l  lb. 
of  guano.  Gypsum  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  cwt. 
per  acre;  mix  this  with  the  quantity— say  2  or  3  cwt.— of 
guano  which  you  intend  to  apply  on  the  same  extent. 

NiiwsPAPERCoNTROVERSv—^tfH— You  misunderstood  us.  The 
allotment  system,  and  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill, 
are  doubtless  and  justly  interesting  to  many.  What  we  said 
was,  that  personal  allzisions  in  controversy  could,  at  most, 
interest  only  two— the  disputants;  and  perhaps  only  one, 
viz.,  the  writer. 

Poultry — C  A  B  says,  "Is  it  true  that  feeding  on  acorns  will 
cause  the  yolk  of  duck  and  hen  eggs  to  become  black  f  We  have- 
had  many  eggs  lately  with  dark  yolks,  and  the  country  people 
say  it  is  from  the  above  cause." 

Potatoes,  Asparagus,  &c. — R — With  regard  to  the  latter, 
manure  them  now;  salt  them  where  they  are  beginning  to 
grow,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  a  rod,  twice  repeated,  at  intervals 
of  a  fortnight,  i.  e.,  3  lbs.  in  all.  Apply  liquid  manure  to  your 
Raspberries.  Are  you  about  to  grow  Potatoes  on  the  same 
land  as  last  year?  It  so  then,  as  it  proved  over-luxuriant 
last  year,-  we  would  not  mEinure  it  at  all;  if  not,  then, 
as  on  similar  land  liquid  manure  proved  injurious  last 
year,  you  had  better  not  use  it  this,  but  apply  an  ordinary 
dressing  of  good  manure  to  the  land  as  soon  as  possible^ 
ploughing  it  in,  and  mixing  well  with  the  soil  before  planting* 

Guano,  4  cwt.  per  acre,  will  do  as  well. Kettering — We 

are  acquainted  with  varieties  which,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
go  under  the  name  of  Purples,  Red  Kidneys,  No-Blows ;  any 
of  which  are  good-eating  Potatoes,  and  prolific  kinds.  As 
pig  Potatoes,  the  Irish  White-apple  and  the  Ox-noble  are 
good  sorts.  Certain  foreign  varieties,  amongst  which  was. 
the  Hamburgh  White,  have  proved  in  Scotland  last  year  to 
be  very  prolific  pig  Potatoes.  The  mealiness  of  Potatoes  de- 
pends— does  it  not?— more  upon  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and 
season,  and  the  absence  of  over-feriility  (if  there  be  such  a. 
thing),  rather  than  upon  anything  which  may  be  controlled 
by  an  application  of  manure.  Yard-manure,  for  Potatoes, 
may  be  applied  in  a  more  strawy  condition  than  is  advisable 
for  Turnips  and  other  root  crops. 

Soil— TiJ— It  is  impossible,  without  seeing  it,  or  without  any 
geological  guide,  to  judge  from  a  mere  chemical  analysis  of 
the  texture  of  a  soil:  on  this,  advice  as  to  its  cultivation 
must  in  great  measure  be  founded.  If  the  soil  be  situate  iu 
theS.  E.  of  England,  it  cannotbe  on  the  mountain  limestone. 
We  should  judge  the  soil  to  be  sufficiently  fertile.  ]0  per 
per  cent,  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  &c. — provided  the 
latter  item  does  not  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  this  share — 
should  make  the  soil  rather  stiff.  We  cannot  be  wrong  ia 
advising  you  to  drain  it  if  it  be  wet,  and  to  attempt  the  culti^ 
vation  of  roots  such  as  Swede,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Carrot,  &c. 
Force  a  crop  of  them  by  the  use  of  suitable  manures,  and  con- 
sume them  on  the  farm,  giving  the  beasts  oil-cake  at  the  same 
time ;  you  will  soon  get  a  stock  of  good  manure  sufficient  to 
insure  good  crops  for  the  future. 

Soot  and  SiAhT— Alpha — We  are  often  asked  what  are  the  proper 
proportions  for  a  mLxture  of  substances  as  manure,  that  have 
no  reciprocal  action,  and  in  fact  no  necessary  relation  the  one 
with  the  other.  Each  of  these  is  good  in  itself  as  a  manure 
to  land  which  is  deficient  in  substances  that  they  are  able 
to  supply.  Mix  2  cwt.  of  salt  with  30  bushels  of  soot,  to  be 
applied  as  soon  as  possible,  per  acre,  as  a  top-dressing  for  your 
Wheat.  This,  like  many  other  answers  we  give,  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  direction  :  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  our  ignorance 
of  your  circumstances.  See  an  Article  next  week  on  Agricul- 
tural Guide  plots.  In  practice,  on  certain  soils,  2  cwt.  of  salt 
per  acre  has  been  found  useful ;  30  bushels  of  soot  is  a  common 
application;    their  value  depends  upon  altogether  distinct 

actions. Beta — You  may  safely  employ  from  30  to  40  bushels 

of  soot  per  acre  ;  30  bushels  is  a  very  common  application. 

WiLD-BoAU  Breed— XFZ— If  you  will  give  us  your  address, 
we  will  forward  to  you  a  letter  from  "T.  T.,  Plymouth." 

***As  usual,  many  communicatiooshave  been  received  too  late 


i35arfe£t3» 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  3.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BeBtScois,Herefords,&c.   36l0to43  0  i  Best  Downs  &Half-breda    4s  Oto  4a  4 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3     4      3     8      Beat  Loog-wools      -         -     3  10       4     0 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2    8      3    2     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    2      3    S 
Calves       -        -         -         -     4    0       4   10  I  FJRS  -         ■         -         -     3    4       4     4 

PBea3ts,3137;  Sheep.  24,610;  Calves,  62;  PiKa,333. 
"TTb  have  a  large  supply  of  Beasts  to  day,  and  trade  very  hea%-y;  the 
stormy  weather  is  muoh  against  us.  Our  top  quotations  are  only  realised  for 
the  very  choicest  of  eat-h  descripiioa.  Several  of  second  rate  quality  remain 
unsold.  Sheep  are  not  very  plentiful  to  day.  yet  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand.  We  cannot  ob.'erve  any  advance  in  price;  there  is  a  dullness  in  the 
trade  attribu'able  to  the  state  of  the  weaihen  notwithsiaiiding,  a  good 
clearance  is  affected.  _  Veal  and  Pork  trade  very  dull. 
Friday,  Mar.  7- 
Our  supply  of  fresh  Beasts  is  not  very  great ;  still  we  have  moreTthan  suf- 
ficient for  the  trade.  It  is  wi'h  much  difficulty  that  any  thing  very  choice 
makes  4a. ;  and  the  beat  Shnrt  HornB  cannot  be  quoted  at  more  than  3p.  6d. ; 
middling  qualitieB  are  very  unsaleable.  The  supply  of  ^heep  is  short,  there 
bcin^  several  Lamba  included  in  our  Report  of  numbers,  althouch  this  latte- 
article  is  hardly  come  into  regular  trade.  Good  Mutton  is  rather  dearer— 
best  Downs,  •is.  2d.  lo  4s.  6d. ;  beat  Long-wools,  3s.  loi.  to  4s.  2d, ;  Ewes,  &c-,, 
3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  Veal  trade  ie  better ;  a  choice  calf  makes  fullyiSs.  Pork  trade 
is  also  brj&k,  and  nice  Porkers  are  worth  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d. ;  large  Hogs, 
33^  4d-  to  3a.  8d. 

Beasts,  789;  Sheep,  2380;  Calves,  109;  Pigs,  314. 
^ 41.  WPsrCTT^thfioia. 


HAY.— Per  Load  ol  36  Trusses, 
Smtthfikld,  Mar.  6. 

Prime  old  Meadow  .  New  Hay        —s  to— a  |  Clover     lOOatollSo 

Hay  lOOs  to  107s     Inferior  Hay  84        95    I  Straw        26  40 

I  John  CoopbBj  SaleEman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Mar.  6. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  jnSstollOa  I  Superior  Clover  llOs  to  115b  I 

Interior  -  OS         9S      Inferior        „      98        105    I  Straw  3Cb  to  42o 

New  Hay  -  —         —   1  New  Clover        —  —    f 

Joshua.  Babbb,  Hay  Saleoman. 

Whitechapkl,  Mar.  7. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOOs  to  105s  .  Old  Clover      I2O3      lS6a  , 
New  Hay           -        8D        100      New  Clover     105        116  I  Straw      348  to38a 
I      ..     Inferior   —         —   ' 


HOPS,  Fbiday,  Mar.  7. 

The  Hop  Market  remains  very  firm,  and  holders  expect  higher  prices  ;  tho 
brewers,  up  to  this  time,  have  bought  only  for  immediate  cunsumption.  It 
hna  been  pretty  correctly  aacerlalnerl  that  ]7-13ths  of  the  Stissex  growth  hare 
already  been  sold.  The  dimitiished  state  of  the  Btoik  on  hand  begins  to 
show  itself  'O  clearly,  that  the  consumers  will  find  ihemselves  in  a  very 
awkward  position  should  we  have  the  speculative  demand  increase,  which, 
during  the  lasrfew  days,  has  shown  itself  to  some  extent. 

i'AniwpsK  fc  Smithj  Hop-Factors. 
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POTATOKS. — SoLTawARK  wfATBitsiDS,  Mar.  3. 
X^SisppHr*  ciiric'  th«  px»i  we**;  h»re  b**tt  lib«ril.  ^saffciUljr  fr<»ca  Y^rlc 
ire;  aed  tiwre  h»\eb<*niw=i-  «mva]»  (rm  FniOi:^.  Tne  wca'h»r  b<wminj[ 
aregvait],  !««onpd  Lhe  consumption,  which  cauied  x  f-aiiderable  drprt*- 
ia-  Tbe  *-*t\  lunptes  aoM  hvavilj-,  ud  the  i«voad  and  tbicd-nte  of  ertfT 
sctipuoB  were  a  complete  drxie. 
k  Beds         ...    SO)  ui  sci«  I  Kenc  and  E»<x  Kidneys    ?''><  to  "  - 


•Kh 


U 


tte  Dei  ooi 

traw;Kl( 

■xtey  BIdm     - 

—         Whitra 

<o^«a^  S*»ex  WTtitea  ■ 


VViabeach  Kidasrs   • 

. 

6S 



—           Btu««         - 

ts 

«w 

—            WhitM      - 

. 

sn 

bS 

—          R«2eotj   - 

. 

€0 

-C 

GQcraieyBlQes 

• 

M 

— 

Vnrk— Prince  KeReat* 

. 

en 

05 

French        ... 

__!. 

30 

55 

WOOL.— British.  Friday,  Mar.  7. 
StxcKoarIu»  Report  lhe  Wool  MaHcei  has  been  (jnieter.  Manofiictaren 
ave  erio<red  rr-eAi  cxntioa  in  their  par^'hajejiioalr  nippIyiniC  thsir  initne 
iate  ir»ai«.  Prices  have  noi  varied  maienallr.  Our  aavicea  from  Brtitnl 
tponihe  Paifa«b«ri&^f(illf  bAraeoQt by theaboTC statement;  oathewlirtif, 
un^  n-ere  fiat,  hat  oa  Tharidajacoojiderable  qoantity  ti'n'ool  wu  loldat 
Ux*  nther  easier  ta  the  puichaaer. 

Jamki  Pc&ncf.  WpoI  Brot*T. 


OVENT  GARDEN",  Maech  S.— The  weather  still  coati- 
Loing  very  cold  aad  frosty,  the  market  has  not  been  well  sup- 
ilicd  with  the  mnre  tender  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  fruit  is  also 
carcc.  Pioe-apples  are  small  in  size,  and  ant  very  abaDdant. 
:he  snpplj-  of  foreign  Grapes  is  tolerably  well  k.-p't  np  ;  those 
ve  noticed  were  good  in  qoality.  Fine  specimens  of  dessert 
>ars  are  scarce  ;  the  varieties  at  present  in  the  market  are 
Seane  Ranee,  Xe  Pfas  Meuris,  Gloat  Morceau,  and  Easter 
Jeorre.  App!es  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  which  is  not 
:Teat.  Oranses  have  not  alrered  in  price  since  our  last  report ; 
he  best  bring  about  ids.  per  100.  Lemons  are  sUg'htly  reduced 
n  price.  Chesnnts  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Straw- 
berries continue  to  fetch  atotit  3s.  an  ounce,  .\mong 
v'ejetables.  Asparagus  is  a  liule  dearer,  the  best  bandies 
srindng  about  9s.  Broccoli  is  very  scarce,  large  fields 
f  it  having  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  late  frost, 
iood  samples  of  the  brown  variety  may  be  obtained  for  3*.  Gd. 
>er  dozen  heads :  while  the  same  quantity-  of  white  fetches  14s. 
ieakale  is-  excellent  in  qua'iiyj  it  has  slightly  advanced  in 
'rice.  The  price  of  Frencn  Beans  has  not  altered  smce  last 
xeek :  a  few  only  are  offered.  Cucumbers  are  somewhat 
:hesi>er.  Celery  is  scarce,  and  inferior  in  quality.  Lettuces 
ind  Endive  are  also  scarce.  Moshroorn?  have  risen  cousider- 
ibly  in  price  since  our  last  report.  New  Potatoes  may  he  ob- 
ained  for  about  3s.  6d,  per  lb.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  sufficient 
or  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefiy  ct^nsist  oX  Aburilon  stria- 
tnn:,  J^sminum  revolutum,  Gardenias,  Heatbs,  Epacrises, 
Camellias.  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Amaryllises,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, .\caciasand  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
*ine  .Aps!e,  pejlb.,  S/to  Sj 
irapes,  ^pani*h,  per  lb.,  1*  10 1*  3d 

—  Porcojfal.  per  lb.,   l«io4x 
lpp:5s,  DesjL.per  bash-,  61  CO  iii 

—     Kitchen,  4»io&*  €d 
'ears,  Des*.,  per  ht-sv..  s»  to  I3t 

—  Baking,  per  hf.-ST.,  SMto3t6d 
^Vme^TSnates,  oer  doz..  3«  to  -ta 
^bena,  per  ICO  lbs-,  ICCt  xo  ISOt 


ihetaau,  p«r  neck,  3<  to  a* 
ITalimt*,  shelled.  6c 
Jnoges,  per  d^en,  M  to  S 


Oiaa§e».  per  lOO,  4*  to  Iffj 
I         — hit'et,  per  lOO,  6t  to  Sl» 

I        —        per  ICO,  e*  to  14-t 

]'  Almond!,  per  peck,  6J 

j  i«iTeec  Almonds,  f^rlb.,  £j  Ki  to  3j 

J  C*.b  Xots,  per  100  fhs.,  ISOf  to  16l)# 

I  NuEs,  Barceiona,  SiM 

I      —    Braiil,  16«  ta  £0* 

[      —    Spaniafa,  Sit 

1      —    Coi>,  16i 


•ahbages,  per  dozen,  6d  to 

—  red,  per  dcz..  It  :o  Sj 

—  plaais,perdox.bach_3i  toCf 
nweoli,  per  doi.,  2s6t:to3a£d 

-^     —        white,  perdcx.(9<  tolia 
sTossels  Sproats.  h£-$T.,Sa  to  *i 
>each  Beaos,  per  1C«,  2»  6d  to3i  6 
»«rrel,perhf.-9ieve,3j  lo4x 
'"emsaLAriittai,  p-  hi.-sv.,  la  to  2j 
i'Matoea,  per  ton,  fGc  to  SCt 

[       —  em.,  3i  to^  €>^ 

—  huihdl,1t6J ' 

—  Eadney,  perb:-h. 

—  AatcQui,  perib.,  s^  to  Gs 

—  NeT,  per  ib.,  3j  Si 
rnrT:ip3,  per  doz.  bch..  3*  to  =i 
Red  Beet,  f<t  doz-.  la  to  3s 
Carrow,  per  dcz.  bcfcs.,  6*  to  Sf 
BsailfPerbOBch,  SJ  loSd 
Bhabaxb,  per  handle,  \t  to  29 
gesfcaie,  per  pnitnet,  1»  3d  ic  3* 
fts^rafcs.  pel  bacdle,  Sj  to  3^. 
Sorse  Radish,  pcrotiEdle,  lt6dXo5i 
iavorr,  per  b-jsch,  2d  to  2<i 
Cnccmbers,  per  biace,  it  :p  ?s 


VEGETABLES. 

6^  ;  Spissch,  per  •ipve.-l*  to  5*   "~ 

'  ^-ononem.perbonch,  2»  13  ei6d 
'.  Saliafy,  per  tunch,  2t  to  39  6J 
j   Parsnips,  p«r  doz.,  6d  to  U 
■  Leefes.per  dai.,  l#eii  to  Sa  ed 
I  Garuc,  perlh.,aitolOd 
,  Onions,  per  banch,  3J  to  id 
i      —       lar^e,  per  bushel,  3s  to<i  Gd 

—  Spanish,  prr  doz.,  2f  tola 
Shallops,  per  I'd,,  Si  ID  icrf 
Leiince,  p«r  sccre,  S<f  so  la 
Cclerj,  ft'hite,  perbanch,lMtola6d 

—  Red,  per  bimch,  !><  to  S« 
Endive,  per  score,  li  to  3;*  6d 
MvLshxaozas,  per  pottle,  1*  Gd  to  4s 
^ma!!  Salads,  per  ptmset,  Sd  to  S<i 
Fennel,  per  honchi  Sdioid 
Watercress,  p.  IS  am.  bun.  Sdto  &1 
Parsley,  per  doz.  baccies,  ii  to  £r 

—  Rt;oc?,  per  faancle^S^i 
Tarragon,  per  hnnch,  &i 
Mint,  per  bnnch,  &l  toSd 
Marjoram,  per  banch,  ai  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  pannet,  3d  to  4d 


ed^ 


MARK-L.\X£,  iloNDAv;  Mar.  3. 

The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land-carriage  samples  this  morning 
was  again  small:  nevertheless,  no  improvement coold  be  real- 
ised even  for  the  best  descriptions,  whilst  Red  and  inferior  qua- 
lities were  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  our  quotations.  Foreign 
continues  to  be  taken  in  retail  quantities  at  late  prices.  Barier 
meets  a  slow  heavy  sale  on  the  terms  of  last  week.  Mazagan 
Beans  seU  freely;  other  kinds,  and  Peas  are  unaltered.  The 
arrivals  of  Oats  exceed  the  demand,  and  must  be  written  6d.  to 
Is.  lower  than  this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,  PfiBIMPSRIAi  QUARTER.  S,     S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Keat,2nc  Sacbi     .        .     ^Vhiea  40    -jj 

— ?J(*to)k,  linoolnshite,  and  Tortshire  , 

wrier,  aialtineanddttiliina  S£5to53s  CfceTslier  53    55 

Oats,  Lutctdikshire  and  Toetehire    .        .    Polancs  SO    £3 

Ncrthtuaberland  and  Scotch   ,        .        Feed  30    <^J 

S:;,-^^^     V-      ■        •       •                        ■        ^««^    2<J    " 
Salt,  pale,  ship  • :^ 

Hertfcrd  acd  Essex         .        .        .        '.        '.    58    es 

R?e 2933 

Beass,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick    39    3o 

Z —     ^^'-«^  HeiLi^ulani       .    37  to  40       ^Vicds  —    — 
Peas,  White  .  .         .    33  to  35        Maple  31     S3 

ARSIVAJ.SIN  THS  RIVEB    LAST  WEEK. 
B      V  .  V""^'.-  I  ^"^=-    Bar!.,  Malt.,  na;s.     R,e.  ■  Ens.  ^Peas 

^  *^^    —  Bris.     Sr5o       5tia  ,    7137  1  «153   '     _      '  iss*  (  554 
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FaiDAT,  Mar.  7. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat  and  Flour  during  the  week  have  been 
good,  but  trade  has  remained  in  the  same  inanimate  state  we 
have  so  constantly  of  late  had  occasion  to  report  j  we  observe 
no  alteration  in  the  value  either  of  English  or  Foreign  "Wheat  - 
inBaitic  we  believe  a  small  cargo  of  good  61  lbs.  Dantzic  has 
reabsed  Sis.  f.o.d.,  and  Rostock  63  at  63  lbs.  305.,  including 
Teieht.  The  last  accounts  from  the  lower  corts  represent  a 
oifliDg  decline  to  have  taken  place  there.  EaJley,  Esans,  and 
Peas  remain  unaltered.  The  Oat  trade  continues  very  heavy  as 
Monday's  orices. 


5alc  tp  .auction 

TO  GEN'TLE.MEV,  Fi.OKlSTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  J.  Elliott, 
in  Mr.  Fincbe's  Grand  Sand.  Lower  Richmond-road, 
Putney,  on  WKOXEsoAr.  the  I2th  of  March.  18*5,  at  11  o'clock, 
a  choice  Collection  of  CARN'ATIOXS  ana  PICOTEES,  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  an.\mateur;  also  fine  Stanrtarii,  Half-srandard, 
Pillar,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  by  name;  all  the  new  sons  of 
GOOSEBERRIES,  Flowering  and  other  SHRUBS.  To  be 
viewed  the  moniiug  of  sale;  Catalogues  three  days  previoos, 
of  Mr.  Gaivs,  Covent  Ganlen  ;  Mr.  t.  lark,  bc^dsmau,  Bishops- 
gate-streec;  and  of  the  .\uciiooeer.  Putney,  Surrey. 


HOT-WATER  .APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTiClTLTURALBUILDlXGS.DWELLIN'G-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUrWCTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderaie  ch.irses.  erected  by  DAJJIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  172.  HOLBOUN. 

D.  and  E. Bailey haviug devoted  muchtime  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficieut,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  !a  England,  ScollanJ,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Korticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E-  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Bui!<lin;js  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  pobliato  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Hotbom.  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brouy:hi  before  the  public 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  ard  csn  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantrieon  as  one  of  their  worku,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country*  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Ba'lsy  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Gahanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  uow  ready  for  iiaraediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchid::ceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  a: 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  ir.  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CTLIXDRIC-\L  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries, Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  wlthont  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &Co.  have  also  testate  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  coat  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
Qov.- so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  j  or  thet 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S-  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  tbe  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  consb-nction  of 
Horticuitursl  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtaiDCdupon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

ConseiTaEories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &-c- 


G UANO  (GENUINE  PERU VlAiN  &  bULiVJAW, 
ON  SALE,  BV  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  j.  MYERS  A.ND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7»  Lime-street.  Mar.  8. 


/^UANO. — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
^^  of  Irou  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
•11  other  Manure*  on  Sale,  by  MARK  FOTHERG ILL.  40,  Upper 
Thames-itrect.    Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano. 

GUANO.  — For  SALE,  in  bass  of  1  cwt.  each, 
PERUVIAN  and  AFRICAN  just  landed,  with  a  succession 
of  cargoes  to  arrive.— Successive  years'  experience  has  mj- 
questionably  proved  that  genuine  Guano  is  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  manure  within  the  re*ch  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  on'.y  reasonable  anxiety  which  now  remains  is  to  procure 
the  Guano  unadulterated,  and  to  obtain  such  practical  direc- 
tions for  using  the  manure  as  shall  fully  develop  its  productiva 
powers.  To  secure  to  buyers  these  indispensable  requisites, 
with  each  purchase  will  be  given  a  warranted  chemical  analysis 
of  quality,  and  also  a  cipy  of  the  recently  published  pamphlet, 
"  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  (or  USING  GUANO  as  a 
MANURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PRACTICAL  RESULTS." 
Large  parcels  will  be  delivered  direct  irom  t^^e  ship  or  water- 
side premises,  smaller  quantities  may  be  h?»d  at  the  warehouses, 
24  and  25,  Bihter-streec.  or  delivered  within  any  reasonable 
distance  at  a  trifling  additional  cost. — Apply  to  JaiXes  Clark, 
24,  BilUter-strect. 


TCHABOE  GU.\NO— Warranted  Genaine,  and  e&- 
J-  li'Cted  from  the  best  pits  on  the  Island,  can  now  be  had 
direct  from  the  Bonded  Warehouses,  at  the  following  ports;— 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Southampton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Glas- 
gow, Leitb,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  on  application  to  the  Snb* 
scnbcrs  or  their  .\gentsatthe  above  places. — John  Boyd  &Co,, 
Importers,  London-bridge,  Borough,  London. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  ia  bags.— PERUVIAN 
IW.  to  1-2;.  per  ton;  ICH.ABOE  7/.  lOs.  to  S/.  per  too, 
according  to  quan:ity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wai, 
NoRTHCoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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ARRIVALS  THIS 

WE2:K, 

KisEiiih       .    . 

Uteat 
73:0 

Barley 
iCiO 

Oats 
6S£0 
H30 

Plotir 

7SS0Sk« 

IJirERlAL  AVERAGES 

ra.       «5,erQ 

Wheat- 

Bariev. 

Oats.  , 

Rye. 

Beac!. 

Pe&a. 

carter 

iSs  7d 

Zi9  2d 

2Ij  3d, 

asjiii 

304    id 

S^Zs  Id 

45     5 

33  10 

£1     6  ■ 

31     3 

33     S 

45    5 

33     0 

21    e  , 

20     1 

3i     I 

35     7 

45     4 

£2    3 

21    :  ! 

a     6 

35     0 

35     0 

£.    T  : 

45     2 

22    4 

21   7  1 

30    2  , 

35     0 

35     3 

Aver. 
Grain 

45    0 

S5    3  ! 

21    7  ( 

32:  0 

34     9 

35     7 

weeks' Aggre^. 

45     -1 

33     0  1 

SI     6 

31     1   < 

35  ;2 

35     6 

*aElc3  on  Foreigr 

20    0 

5     0  1 

6    0  I 

10    6  ; 

7    6 

7    6 

SEEDS,  liar.  7. 

percr    ■S-i?lo<Ss:  Liii=ee4Cakes,Forel|nQ,p.ton  7/10 
"  Mostard,  ^^liite  -  p.  bosh.     10a 

^      Saperfine     ,,       -     12 
—       Brcwn         „       -    12 
Bapeseed,  English.perlsat    S62 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    >. 

SalrtoiB       .-.._. 
Tares,  Sns.  ^nter  p.bosh.    7        i 

—    Foreign  -        -        -      s 
.  TrefoU        -        -     ■aer  cm    — 
CikeajEna.perieoO    Hi  10    12.'.  Tursip  (tec  var-VaV  fr  rqnoutiCTi* 


■Snarr 

iarraw^y            -    per  cwt  _, 

3oTer,  Red,  Enj^Usli          -  40 

—  —    Foreign        -  50 

—  White,  EofHish    -  £0 

—  —  Foreign  -  50 
ktriaader  -  •  -  -  13 
lemcfeed  -  perlasx  35 
omeed        -        •       perqr  ^ 

—  BaMc 


"pURBTDGE  AND  HE  ALT,  having  heated  a  con- 
-^-^  siderahle  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recorrmended 
in  Mr.  MiLLs'srecent  works  on  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bcrbidgb  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
vrith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Eew J  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunneisbury;  Mr. 
Glendinning.  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messr?.  Henderion,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
,  130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

i  'THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

-^    PANY.     Four  Gnineas  per  Ton.     Sis  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
coDUdently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  wiU  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  nsed.  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on.  thereby 
avoiding  those  seri'^us  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  Irom  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadn iterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Ccmpaay  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sn- 
perphosphatpo't  Lime,  and  every  artiScia!  >Ian»ire,  of  the  most 
genoirequality,  and  on  the  be?C  terr-s.  tor  cash. 

10,  I^swEiic'sc-stree:,  Blvtazd  Ft:K££.ij  Srcretary.  I 


V  OTICE.— GUANO— It  having  come  to  the  know- 
■L^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
ing to  be,  either  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protectioa 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments  they  respectively  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  he  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Axto.vt  Gibbs  and  Soks,  London, 
Messrs.  Wii.  Jos.  Myers  and  Co  ,  Liverpool.  ^ 
He.vrt  Kendall,  Cousul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  acosta.  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Mar.  S. 

POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  gr^tly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 
For  FLOWERS  axd  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Br.  Lixdlkt  and  others.     Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Cberaists,  at  Is.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  93  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitaticns. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LT^rE.  6s.   6d.  per  cwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  2S,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been, 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  oracticai 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  besc  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities,  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm, near  Folkstone.  Kent,  Oct.  l/th,  1S44. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Fowder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kt:LSEY. 

The  price  QL  per  ten,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Aiso,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallocs  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  he  had  of  all  resoectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists, 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  U.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  ;  wariaoted  ti  staud  the  mo't  rigorrus  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  Loudon. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  Attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momeutous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the-  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  w-th  which  it  raav  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap-boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Bsxjamiw 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Ficet-street,  London 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  "^ATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,  where  a   fall   can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN" 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  haviag  purcliasod  all 
the  Patterns  of  E?-Sias,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron  "which 
will  stand  the  Frost  aud  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  pre:msis  for 

inspection.    Every  kind   of  Garden    and  other   Fnmps, 
Engines,  5aths,  &.=.    Housas,  &c.  Heated  by  Hct  Water. 
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TTATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
■J-J-  Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  CO  TTAM  and  HALLEN 
Engineers.  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winslev- 
street,  Oiford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  heen  invented  for 
'the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  th  !  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

I  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,S00 
^i  .    "  ..        8,000  I  24       „  „        3,200 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tilfs,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  dryins'.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  onwards  of 
four  montl-.s  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbroak.  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  nse  of  it. 


fyO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs 
-L  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
liAKE,  at  ns,  FKNCHuKca-STREKT,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten. 
siyely  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 

Dressing  MRChines 

Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 

Oil-cske  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

liaihvcy  Wheels 

Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address, 
318,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for  the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 

Mary  Wedlake, 


T^RAINING   OF  L.AND.  — THE    WORKMAN'S 

-»--'  A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailet  Dento.\,  is  marie 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 


CMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
*-J  or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  at  one  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

U.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Halle.v,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London ;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-ofSee  order  for  the  amount. 

Richard  Smith, Upper  Hall,  nearDroitwicb,  Worcestershire. 


CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC 
*^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by^  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNyoN,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London,  or  full  parti- 
culars on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


T  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
-i-'  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERM/.NENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manulactured  by  Lingham, 
Bbothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  v/ho  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinan,'  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose— 
s.  An  improsed  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
he  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
rating  Hair-blushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
oristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  liair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
-.vhicli  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
Iiortations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
•destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
,bniyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130B,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Hoiles-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  liouses. 


■^y^AUXHALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  8id.  per  lb. 

*  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  lO^d.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
T.'ith  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  torts  bum  exactly  as  well  as  the  finest  wax,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowing  lor  the  light,  than  Tallow  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  Belmont 
Vauxhall;  Palmer  &  Co.,  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell ;  and  Wm! 
Marchant,  253,  Regent-circus,  Oxford. street. 

Until  these  Candles  become  generally  sold  throughout  the 
country,  Edward  Price  &  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obtain  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  51.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  a  line 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  inclosing  a  Post-office 
Order  for  5/,,  (payable  to  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  Mr.  Price),  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  Vauxhall 
Composite,  or  of  the  others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  be  directed, 
to  that  exact  amount. 


DR.  YELLOLY'S  FORK. 


[Mak.  8, 


Q  WILSON,  Ironmonger,  High-street,  Witham, 
v>  .  Essex,  having  received  n'jmerous  applications  from  dif 
vcTk^:"  "/v"""  "i,"""""  '°'  "^-  YElI-OLY'S  DIGGING 
FOKK.  takes  this  mode  ol  i.iforming  Agriculturists,  &c7that 
H  n  v™?r?  improved  Forks  agreeably  to  the  diVcctin  of 
H  DLVon,  Esq.,  and  will  be  happy  to  forward  them  to  any  psrt 
of  the  kingdom   on  receipt  of  a  post-ofiice  order.    If  two  or 

's^^:s^T':^i^:'^^^  '"^^ '°  ^-^°"'  -  ->■  --^et  town 


HEAL    AND 
Coiitainin 


SON'S    LIST    OF    BEDDING.— 

ng  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  whicli  purchasers  arc  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  aie  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lnn- 
i".",?  h''"""'"?''"',^  manulacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
p„f„  1?  "'■  °"ier  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  So.v, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court  Road.  yi'^si^^i^^ 


L|  ORTICULTURaL      IMPROVEMENT.— As 

,  Spring  approaches,  the  larvja  of  destrubtive  insects  are  pro- 
pagated m  infinite  multitudes,  and  often  destroy  the  leaf,  blossom 
and  young  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  treea.-I.  READ  be4 
to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has 
"".  c'?i,'',T,?5"'"i^  '"  ""=  ^•-'''™  "^^'^  ENGINES,  MACHINES, 
and  SYRINGES  for  subduing  these  destructive  insects,  which 
make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice  trees  and  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year  (the  month  of  March)  even  before  they  are  in 
the  least  suspected.  These  Machines,  for  power  and  portability 
surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public,  inasmuch 
as  the  valvular  action  cannot  get  out  of  repair,  which  the  patentee, 
from  31  years' experience  in  the  science  of  horticulture  and  ■'4 
years  practice  in  manufacturmg  and  improving  machines,  cii 
salely  warrant.  The  above  may  be  seen  and  proved  at  35,  Regen* 
Piccadilly.     N.B.-None  are  genuine   except    stamped 


circu 

Read's  Patent. 


iVrECHrs  ELEGANCIES  for  PRESENTS  and 
-TJ-  USE,  manufactured  on  the  Premises,  4,  Leadenhall- 
street,  near  the  India  House,  London,  wholesale  and  retail 
and  for  export:-Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-cases,  in 
leather,  wood,  and  papier  machsi,  Irom  100  guineas  each  down 
to  255.  Writiiigdeslts,  25  guineas  down  to  ;2s.  Work  boxes 
20  gmneas  to  10s.  Ladies'  cabinet  and  jewel  cases  assorted.' 
Tea  caddies,  of  the  most  ekgant  description  in  the  world 
nl.  to  6;  each,  down  to  7s.  6d.  Ladies'  oapier  machS  work 
boxes,  llil.  each  down  to  3Z.  Netting  boxes',  30s.  to  23s.  Card 
boxes,  5/.  5s.  to  Us.  Set  of  tea  trays,  20  guineas  to  5/.  Bottle 
cases,  30s.  each.  Companions,  [U.  los.  to  10s.  6d.  each.  Pole 
screens,  gl.  the  pair.  Hand  screens.  50s.  to  20s.  the  pair.  Card 
racks,-40s.  to  25s.  per  pair.  Note  and  cake  baskets,  50s.  to  20«. 
each.  Bagatelle  tables,  10/.  10s.  to  it.  los.  each.  Leather 
writing  cases,  containing  a  complete  dressing  apparatus, 
15/.  10s.  to  bl.  10s.  Pearl  and  fancy  card  cases,  zl.  los.  to  los. 
each.  Ivory  hair  brushes,  il.  to  2;.  los.  per  pair.  Splendid 
cases  of  seven  day  razors,  10/.  to  2/.  10s.  the  set.  Ivory  handle 
and  other  highly-finished  strops,  from  25s.  to  3s.  each.  Wharn. 
cliffe  penknives,  sporting  knives,  and  fancy  scissors,  3/.  to  5s. 
each.  Splendid  case  of  agate,  pearl,  and  ivory  dessert  knives 
and  table  knives,  42/.  to  4/.  4s.  the  case.  A  rich  variety  of 
plate,  bronze,  gilt,  and  papier  mache  and  table  inkstands,  from 
bl.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  .The  quality  generally  of  Mechi's  manu- 
factures, the  elegance  of  their  display,  and  the  rare  combination 
of  excellence  and  economy,  with  a  very  extensive  choice  of 
stock,  will  amply  repay  tne  trouble  of  visiting  his  depot, 
4,  Leadenhall-street. 


C ILVER  -  PLATED  DISH-COVERS.  —  A.  B. 
*-'  SAVORY  and  SONS,  MANurACTuaiNo  Silvers.aiiths, 
14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  for 
choice  in  their  plate-rooms  many  patterns  of  SILVER  PLATED 
DISH   COVERS,  of   Sheffield    Manufacture,  from    15    to    20 


Guineas  the  set,  viz. : — 
Double  Dome  Pattern. 

Size,  je  s.  d. 

PlatelDishCover,  20in.5  13  6 

,,      Dish  Cover,  IS  in.  4    7  6 

,,      Dish  Cover,  16  in.  5  12  (i 


The  Melon  Pattern. 

Size.  £  s.  d. 
1  FItd.  DishCover,20in.5  17  0 

1  „     Dish  Cover,  l6in.4  14  fi 

2  ,,    DishCovers,14in.6    6  0 

Per  set    .    .  .^15  13  6  Per  set    .    .  iffifi  17  6 

The  above  have  silver  handles  and  mountings,  and  silver 
shields  for  engraving  the  crest  or  coat  of  arms.  A  Price  Cur. 
rent,  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  containing  every  information 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  silver  or  Sheffield  plate,  may  be  had 
on  application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  free  of  postage 
in  answer  to  a  paid  letter.  ' 


■OLOOD    TO    THE    HEAD  —  IMPURITY    OF 

-L*  BLOOD— DERANGEMENT  OP  HEALTH.— AN  EXTRA- 
ORDI.«IARY  CURE  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS!— Mr.  WiUis, 
a  retired  pubUcan,  living  in  Penton-street,  Pentonville,  suf- 
fered continually  from  a  dangerous  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  with  benumbed  feelings  in  his  limbs,  health  much 
impaired,  the  blood  in  a  very  bad  stcte,  often  heavy  and 
drowsy,  with  swimmings  in  the  head,  the  stomach  generally 
out  of  order,  with  little  appetite.  Every  means  had  failed  to 
restore  him  to  health ;  but  at  last  he,  like  thousands  of  others, 
has  been  completely  invigorated  and  restored  to  the  highest 
state  of  health  by  Holloway's  Pills.— Sold  (also  Holloway's 
Ointment)  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment  244 
Strand  (where  advice  may  be  had  gratis),  and  by  all  Medicine 
Venders, 


pARR'S  LIFE  PILLS— The  extraordinary  success 
-L  of  this  Medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in  every 
instance  done  good;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
paired the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS 
will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  witnesses  of 
the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine.  Sheets  of 
testimonials  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr,"  may  be  had 
gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  are  in 
WHITE  LETTERS  ON  A  RED  OROUND,  cugravcd  on  the  Go- 
vernment Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box;  also  the  fac-simile  of 
the  signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.," 
London,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  \id.,  2s.  ^d.,  and  family  packets  af  Us., 
by  Edwards,  67,  St.  Paul's;  Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon- 
street;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Church-yard,  London  ;  Motters- 
head  and  Co.,  Manchester ;  and  J.  and  R.  Raimes  and  Co., 
Edinburgh  ;  and  by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medi. 
cine  Retailers  throughout  the  Kingdom. — Directions  are  given 
vrith  each  box. 


fP  LECTRO-VLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
-'-'  PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  eoual  to  new  bi 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co. 's  Patent  Process.'  This  procesi 
being  carried  on  in  London  onli/  by  Messrs.  Elkihgton  &  Co  J 
It  IS  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded' 
direct  to  their  Establishments,  22,  Regent.street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street) ;  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  anit 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  free. 

lyfESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  BROWN'S  PRICED  CATA" 

-1-*-"-  LOGUE  of  FLOWER-SEEDS,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS'- 
Sic,  can  be  had  by  post,  on  application.  The  New  Dwarf  Scarlet 
GERANIUM,  "  GENERAL  TOM  THU.VIB,"  2s.  6d.  each,  or 
•i4s.  per  dozen;  Large  Blue  ANAGALLIS,  I2s.  per  dfzen> 
BUDDLEA  LINDLEYANA  (new  blue),  2s.  M.  each,  or  24s.  per 
doz.;  ACHIMENES  PICTA,  GESNERA  TUBIFLORA  (uew 
white),  and  INGA  PULCrlERRIMA,  2s.  fi(2.  each.  Wanted,  a 
few  thousand  Spanish  Chesnut,  from  3  to  4  feet.  Apply,  per 
post,  immediately,  stating  the  lowest  price,  delivered  in  London. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 


I^^DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
-«--'  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  1 0  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  freqnent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


14  inches    .        .        .    lis.  Od 

20  inches     . 

.    22s.  6tf. 

15  inches    .        ,         ,     12     6 

.     25    0 

16  inches     .        ,        .     l6     0 

24  inches    , 

.     32     0 

18  inches    .        .        .     IQ    0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

FUCHSIAS  AND  VERBENA. 

JHALLY,    Nurseryman   and    Florist.    Black- 
•   heath,  begfs  to  offer  the  following:  varieties,  which  will  be 

ready  to  send  out  by  the  25th  of  March  :— 

FUCHSIAS.— A.  Highland  Chief.— This  Seedling:  gained  the 
1st  Prize  at  tne  Royal  Botanic  Society's  July  Show,  1844,  (see 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  July  6).  It  has  been  coosidered  by  good 
judges  to  be  the  best  Fuchsia  (as  to  the  properties  of  a  Flo- 
rists' Flower)  exhibited  last  year.  It  has  a  smooth  waxy- 
coral  coloured  tube,  and  sepals  very  thick  and  fleshy  ;  large 
purple  corolla.  Length  of  tube,  corolla,  and  stamens  beyond 
corolla  equal— 7s.  6d.  **3.Y.  The  colour,  form,  and  sub- 
stance of  yonr  Seedling  m^kes  a  handsome  variety." — Gar- 
deners''  Chronicle,  Jan.  29,  1844, 

G.  Thk  Admiral. — Tube  crimson,  very  large  and  long;  sepals 
crimson,  with  darker  tips,  expanding  well ;  corolla  large 
and  deep  purple;  flowers  near  5  inches  in  length.  A  most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  fine  habit— 7s.  &d.  "J.  Y.— The 
Seedling  marked  G.  is  the  best  of  yonr  flowers;  its  great 
length  must  render  it  very  showy  on  the  plant."— ffar- 
deners''  Chro7iicls,  July  20. 

L.  RosABELL. — Tube,  sepals,  and  corolla  bright  purple  rose  j 
flower  of  good  shape,  andreraarkable  substance :  this  is  quite 
distinct  in  colour  from  anythiag  yet  out,  and  ■will  he  neces- 
sary in  all  collections — 7s.  M. 

N.  Snow-ball.— Tube  white,  striped  with  rose,  very  thick; 
sepals  pure  white,  very  large  andglobular,  much  larger  than, 
any  light  Fuchsia  yet  out— 7s.  6rf.  "J.  L.  Sblooms  of  alarge 
stout  and  showy  Fuchsia;  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
light  varieties  we  have  seen.  The  tube  and  sepals  are  rather 
coarse,  and  contain  a  little  too  much  colour,  as  the  corolla  is 
light,  though  of  a  beautiful  crimson." — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
November  2, 1814. 

N.B.  The  letters  refer  to  the  marks  last  year,  and  are  inserted 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  saw  them  in  bloom,  as  they  are 
selected  from  a  house  full  of  Seedlings. 

Unique.— A  large  light  Flower,  with  violet  crimson  corolla  ; 
size   of  flower  and  habit  of  plant  like  Eppsii,  but  tube  and 
sepals  nearly  white  ;  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultnral  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  in  Sept.  last.    A  fine  showy  variety— 5s. 
The  whole  Collection  may  be  had  for  30s. 

VERBENA.— Tricolor  ALBA,— This  is  a  large  Flower,  of  thick 
substance,  and  fine  trusser;  tube  blush;  corolla  white,  ■ivVcn 
pink  stamens,  and  lar^e  yellow  eye— 3s.  Qd.  "J.  Y.  Your 
Seedling  is  a  very  good  variety,  opening  of  a  delicate  blush, 
tinge  changing  to  white,  but  bearing  a  little  colour  at  the 
tnhe."~Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  20,  1844. 

GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  SCARLET  PELARGONIUM. 
"pHILlP  CONWAY  has  still  for  sale  PLANTS  of 
-L  the  above,  which  has  been  described  in  former  Advertise- 
ments of  this  paper,  and  in  No,  g  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,  3s.  6rf.  each,  or  18s.  the  half  dozen.  For 
both  pot  culture  and  bedding  out  this  plant  is  unequalled.  He 
can  also  supply  the  following  splendid  scarlets,  viz.,  Mrs. 
Mayler,  2s.  6d. ;  Frost's  Superb,  2s.  6d. :  Shrubland,  is.  to21s, ; 
Compactum,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.;  King,  is.  6d.;  Queen,  \s.6d.; 
Cooperii,  Is.  6d.;  Huntsman.  Is,  6d. ;  Frogmore,  is.  td. 
CALCEOLARIA  AURANTIA  MULTIFLORA. 

P.  C.  also  offers  the  above  desirable  shrubby  variety,  raised 
between  C.  viscocissima  and  a  dark  hybrid  variety.  It  blooms 
with  the  greatest  profusion  throughout  the  season,  throwing 
its  long  spikes  of  beautiful  orange- coloured  flowers  well  up 
above  its  ample  foliage,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Ayres  and. 
others  who  nave  seen  it  growing  to  be  unquestionably  the  best 
variety  yet  raised  for  grouping.  It  will  also  make  an  excel- 
lent  market  plant,  being  so  very  attractive,  and  blooming  so 
freely  in  a  small  pot.  Plants,  3s.  M.  each,  I5s.  the  half  dozen, 
24s.  the  dozen  ;  alsoC.  viscocissima,  the  next  best  for  group- 
ing (very  scarce),  is.  6ii.  each,  or  15s,  the  dozen.  Veronica 
speciosa,  3s.  6^;.,  (strong  plants).  Pentas  carnea,  2s.  Gd.  Thun. 
bergia  chrysops,  2s.  Qd.  Achimenes  multiflora  (scarce),  5s. 
A.  hirsuta,  2s.  A.  picta,  2s.  6rf.  A.  rosea  coccinea,  3s.  6d. 
Conway's  Lancii  Pelargonium  for  forcing,  now  in  lull  bloom. 
Is.  6d.    Conway's  Giant  Cactus,  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6tf. 


T. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  ROSES. 
AND  C.   LOCKHART,    Florists    and    Seeds- 
men, 156,    Cheapside,  London,  offer  at  the  foUovpin 
prices : — 

Standard  Roses per  dozen-  24; 

Climbing  do.,  quick-growing  and  profase  flowering    „        lSs.j 

Dwarf  Summer  do ,t         * 

Perpetual  or  autumnal  do ,         i 

China,  in  varieties,  do. ,^        24s. 

A  List  of  Seeds  and  Plants  sent  post-free  on  application. 


STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM- ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
r^  M.  WESTMACOTT  respectfuUy  begs  to  advertise 
V^'  •  the  following  Seeds,  which  he  warrants  to  have  beea 
carefully  saved  from  the  best  sorts  grown  : 


Aster,  mixed  from  20  Geiinan 

varieties 
Auricula,  mixed,  extra 
Balsam  mixed 
Calceolaria,  mixed 
Cineraria,  mixed 
Larkspur,  12  German  vars. 
Polyanthus,  mixed 


Nemophyla  discoidalis,  black, 

white  border 
Ranunculus,  mised  from 

Scotch  vars. 
Stocks,  mixed  from  24  German  ' 

varieties 
Stocks,  24  German  vars. 
Do.  ■  do.   small  packets. 

With  many  other  kinds,  of  which  a  List  may  be  had  (post- 
paid) on  apphcation.  All  orders  will  be  care/uUy  packed,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  Post  or  otherwise. 
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EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE„GARDEN 

OP  TUB 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1345- 


THE  DAYS^OF  EXHIBITION  will  be  the  three  following  Saturdays,   viz.:  [Mat   24tb,    June   21st, 
and  July  ly. 
EXHIBITORS.— All  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not,  wilt  be  at  liherty  to  send  subjects  for  exhibition. 
PLOWER-STANDS.— Exhibitorsof  CutFlowers  mustsDPPLT  TBF.ia    own   Boxe5i  or  Stands.     No  box  or  stand  should 
exceed  eight  incbes  in  height  at  the  back,  or  18  inches  in  depth  from  front  to  back.    The  lids  of  all  boxes  must  either  be  loose 
or  made  to  unhinge. 

MEDALS    AND   REWARDS,— The  Society  distributes  the  following   Medals  and  Rewards,— namely, 
C.  The  CertiQcate     ....    value — £0  10    0 
SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal       .        .        .        .10    0 


SK.  Silver  Knightian  Do.           .         ,        .        .15 
LS.  Large  Silver  Do. 115 


SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do.  .        •    Talue— £4 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7 

GK.  Gold  Knightian  Do 10 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20 


Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  exchange  them  one  for  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  plate.  J/  within  one  month  nftei-  the  third  Exhibition  of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from 
an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  his  Medals  to  be  disposed  of,  all  the  Medals  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him  through  the  usual  puhlic  conveyances,  wit hont  farther  notice.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First  Prize 
in  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other  Medal  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  K  K,  M  M,  and  N N. 

It  is,  HOWEVER,  TO  BE  PARTICULARLY  OBSERVED  that  if  any  Exhibitor  Shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  and  it  shall  be 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting  plants  not  bona  fide  his  ow^n  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor  next  below  him,  whose  Medal  shall  in  like  manner  be  transferred  to 
he  person  iram  ediatcly  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXHIBITIOM.— These  will  be  divided  into  Classes,  as  explained  further  on.  No  articles  not  of  Horticul- 
tural produce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  described  in  the  following  List,  as  they  will  in  all  cases  be  required  to  sign  a  printed  Form  of  Declaea- 
TiON  TO  BE  FURNISHED  TO  THE.M  IN  THE  GARDEN,  Stating  Under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  shown  j  and  tbey  are 
particularly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the  awards  of  the  Judges  should  occur,  in  consequence  of  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  Declarations,  the  Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectifj'  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all  Florists'  Flowers ;  and  the  Judges  are  restrained  from  awarding 
any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatever  their  merit  may  be,  if  this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  Florists'  Flowers  are 
meant  not  only  flowers  usually  so  named,  but  also  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  Calceolarias.  It  is  also  hoped  that  .all 
other  subjects  of  Exhibition  will  bo  neatly  and  legibly  labelled  with  their  names. 


(Corrected  List  of  Medals,  ^cJ) 
CLASS  I. — FLOWERS;   for  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


A.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  va- 

rieties, cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast. 
GB— SG— LS. 

B.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to 
a  cast.     GB— SG— LS. 

C.  Pelargoniums;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to 

a  cast.    LS— SK— SB. 

JD,  Roses,  in  pots ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  23  distinct  vars.    GB— SG — LS. 
N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society,  iu  a  future  season,  to  re- 
quire Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots,  and  not  to 
allow  cut  specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

JE.  Roses,  in  pots;  single  specimens  displaying  superior  culti- 
vation.    SK— SB— C. 

F.  Moss  Roses,  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three 

trusses,  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.  SK— SB— C. 

G.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  60  va- 

rieties.   LS— SK— SB. 
N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 

the  following. 
S.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 

SK-SB— C. 
N.B.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 


be  given  by  the  Judges.    And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 

hibition  without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 

they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 
/.  Cape  Heaths ;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GK— SG— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 

on  more  than  one  occasion. 
K.  Cane  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GB— SG— LS. 
L.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  6  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 

the  classes  /,  AT,  and  L. 

M.  Cape  Heaths;   single  specimens  displaying  verv  superior 

cultivation.    LS— SK— SB. 
N.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes;  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast.    LS— SK— 

SB. 
0.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS — SK— SB, 
P.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS— SK — SB. 
Q.  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    SK— SB. 
R.  Ranunculuses,  excludidg-Tarbaias;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 

varieties   for  Private  Growers,  and  24  for  Nurserymen. 

LS— SK— SB. 


CLASS  II. — FLOWERS;   for  which   all   persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


S.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants:  in  collections  of  40  plants,  LG 

— OK— GE. 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchidacese,  and  Pelargoniums 

to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
T.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  20  plants. 

GK— GB-SG. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

S,  T,  r,  and  W. 
V.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;  in  collections  of  12  plants. 

GB— SG— LS. 
W.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;   in  collections  of  6  distinct 

species.     SG— LS— SK. 
X.  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12 distinct  varieties.   GB— SG— LS. 
Y.  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  G  distinct  vsfrieties.     SG— LS— SK. 

N.B.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
Z.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Climbers ;  in  collections  of  6  species 

SG— SK— SB. 
AA.  Exotic  OrchidaceK;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20 

species.     LG— GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

AA,  SS,  and  CC. 
BB,  Exotic  Orchidaceee;   in  collections  of  12  species.    GK— 

GB— SG. 
CC.Exotic  Orchidacess;  in  collections  of  6  species.    GB-SG 

— LS. 
VD.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums ;  in  6  distinct  vars.    LS— SK— SB. 
EE.  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  species.    SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 

species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  crossbreds. 

FF.  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  6  species,  grown  in  pans  not 

less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS— SK— SB. 
GG.  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.    GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  g:ivcn  if  fewer 

than  six  varieties  are  exhibited. 


HH.  Fuchsias;  in  collections  of  J2  very  distinct  varieties,  of 
which  one-half  shall  have  a  light  calyx.     LS— SK— SB. 

II.  Cinerarias ;  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties. 
SK— SB— C. 

KK.  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  Plants.  SG— LS— SK. 
NB.  These  Medals  will  he  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

LL.  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.    SG— LS— 
SK. 

MM.  Miscellaneous  subjects.    SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  under  iJ/il/ will  not  he  th&rehy  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.     Cockscombs,   Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and 
bouquets  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

NN.  SeedUng  Florists*  Flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  person  will  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  For  seedling  Pelarsoniuras  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  Certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller  than  S2s,  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  six  of 
them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 
In  addition  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes  J,  S,  T, 
and  AA,  the  SK,  SB,  and  C  are  offered  for  the  collections  in 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 
N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling,  and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 


N.B.— Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter. 
PP.  Grapes.     SG— LS— SK— SB. 
QQ.  Pine  Apples.    SG— LS— SK— SB. 
RR.  PeachesorNectarines,indishesof  sis  specimens.  SK- 
S5.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.    SK— SB— C. 


-SB. 


CLASS  III.— FRUIT;  for  which   Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers, "or  persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply" 
ing  the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit   independently  of  each  other. 

N.B.  All  Fruit  must  he  fully  hipe  and  well-coloured  and 
properly  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable; 
if  the  contrary  it  will  be  disqualified. 

00.  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Fruit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.     GK— GB— LS. 

JUDGES.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  offered 
by  the  Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring  Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these 
regulations,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  also  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Society's  Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objects  than  for  fin  e 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in  instituting-^these  meetings  being  DOt  so  much  to  encourage  the 
Collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener.  They  are  also  not  to  make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  wonhy  of  a  Medal;  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition  might  obtain  a  prize,»merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

By  o^^'er  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Aug.  31,  ISH.       John  Lindley,  "Vice  Secretary. 
*»*  Copies  of  these  Regulations  can  be  procured  upon  application  at  the  Societj'a  Office,  21,  Regent- street. 


rr^HE  THIRTY-SIX  SORTS  of  HARDY  AN- 
■J-  NUALS  described  in  the  Chronicle  of  March  1st,  as  being 
the  most  splenitid  selection  in  cultivation ,  myy  be  had  genuine 
and  post-free  of  the  Advertiser  by  forwarding  to  him  an  order 
for  10s.  6d.  Those  possessing  any  of  the  sorts  included  in  the 
36  described  may  select  from  the  following,  to  avoid  duplicates; 
Browallia  data,  Calceolaria pinnata.  Coreopsis,  mixed,  Clarkia 
elegans,  Cobjei  scandens,  Diauthus  barbatus,  splendid  mixed  ; 
Chrysis  crocea,  Godetia  rosea  alba,  l.oasa,  mixed.  Lobelia  in- 
flata,  L.  gracilis,  Lupinus  ^mutabiiis,  Maiope  trifida,  New 
purple  Candytufr,  Mescmbryanthemum  tricolor,  Tropaiolum 
canariense.  Wiilcove  Broccoli,  and  Martynia  fragtans,  is. 
per  packet.    Direct,  J.  Mick  le,  Folkestone,  Kent. 


THOMAS    BROWN'S    ANNUAL   CATALOGUE 
of  DAHLIAS  and  PAN.«;iES  is  now  ready,  and  can  he  had 
on  application. — Slough  Nursery,  March  8. 


DANECROFT    NURSERY.    STOWMARKET,    SUFFOLK.— 
PETUNIAS.    SEEDLING    VERUENAS,    DAHLIAS,    i;:c. 

S  GIRLING  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  tt> 
•  his  Friends  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  adding  to  his  already  extensive  collection  of  Ver- 
benas, some  splendid  Seedlings  of  the  present  year,  which,  for 
colour,  form,  and  size,  far  surpass  any  Verbenas  yet  produced; 
in  confirmation  of  which  S.  G.  begs  to  refer  the  public  to  the 
follow^ing  awards  they  ha^e  received,  and  reports  thar  have  been 
made  of  them,— viz.,  an  Extra  Prize  at  the  Ipswich  Sbov/  in 
June,  Stowmarket  in  July,  Ipswich  in  September,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  do.,  Stowmarket,  do.,  and  Chelmsford  open  Shnw  ; 
and  favourably  noticed  by  Dr.  Li.vdlev  in  tlie  Oardfjicrs'  Chro- 
nicle, August  31,  and  in  the  Gardeners^  Gazette  by  Mr.  Glp.nnv» 
August  31.  Mr.  Ayres  also  speaks  of  them  in  flattering  terms- 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  Oct.  5,  page  6"!  ;  and  lu  addition 
to  the  above  testimonials  they  have  been  seen  growing  by  many 
eminent  Horticulturists  and  Amateurs,  all  of  whom  have  con- 
sidered them  as  very  superior. 

S.  G.  therefore  offers  them  with  full  confidence  of  their  giving 
general  satisfaction.  s.  d. 

Alba  Lotescens,  sulphur-yellow,  large,  and  sweet-scented  2    6 
Alba  Ma^Tia,  the  largest  and  best  white  out  .        .        .  2    G 

*Gladiatnr,  orange-scarlet,  with  deep  yellow  eye,  fine  .  3  6 
Lovely  Rambler,  grey-lilac,  very  large  .  .  .  .26 
■-  Messenger,  bright-purple,  of  fine  shape  .  .  .  .26 
*Mulberry,  bright  mulberry,  quite  new  in  colour  and  fine  3  6 
Rose  de    Amour,  bright-pink,  with  beautiful  yellow  eye, 

quite  distinct,  and  the  most  attractive  Verbena  ever  rai=ed  3  6 
*RubescL-ns,  bright-ruby,  large  and  well-fornned  .        .  3    G 

The    Giant,    silvery-lilac,  the  largest  trussing  Verbena 
known,   some   of  the  trusses  measuring  from  ]»  to  12 
inches  in  circumference — the  heads  of  this  Verbena  re- 
semble in  appearance  a  blue  Hydrangea    ,        .        .        .  2    G 
N.B. —Those  marked  with  an  *  will  not  be  sent  out  till  early 
in  May;  the  others  can  be  had  after  the  25th  of  October,  and 
can  be  forwarded  in  tin  boxes  by  post.    The  usual  allowance  to 
the  Trade. 

PETUNIAS. — S,  GiRLiNo  has  likewise  been  successful  in 
raisuig  some  Petunias  ot  superior  excellence.  Twelve  varieties,^ 
selected  from  about  1500  hundred  seedlings,  will  be  sent  out  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  far  surpassing  anything  in  that 
fine  and  beautiful  class  of  plants.  The  usual  allowance  to  the 
Trade.  Advertisements  with  names  and  prices  will  shortly 
appear. 

DAHLIAS.— S.  GiRMNC  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of 
that  beautiful  Dahlia,  Bourne's  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  the 
best  ligiit-tipped  Dahlia  of  the  season,  similar  but  J'ar  superior 
to  Bridesmaid  in  every  respect,  plants  will  be  sent  out  early  in 
May  next,  at  \0s.  6d.  each.  A  few  roots  would  be  parted  with, 
on  the  warranty  of  the  party  purchasing,  for  exportation 
only,  and  the  party  to  whom  sent  giving  a  pledge  not  to  send 
plants  to  Enghind  for  sale.  Nurserymen  and  dealers  v/irihiog 
to  place  this  Dahlia  in  catalogue  next  season,  will  have  their 
names  published  in  good  time  before  sending  out,  and  the  usual 
Trade  allowance,  where  12  Plants  are  ordered,  and  txtra  Planta 
to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

DAHLIA  NONPAREIL.— S.  G.  has  a  few  large  and  small 
ground  roots  of  that  beautiful  and  popular  Dahlia  to  dispose  of; 
the  former  at  30s.,  the  latter  at  20s.  each.  From  the  limited 
number  sent  out  in  England  last  season  of  this  Dahlia,  it  will 
be  more  in  demand  than  any  other  Dahlia  sent  nut  last  May. 
Parties  wishing  for  roots  had  better  send  their  orders  early,  as 
the  stock,  which  is  limited,  will  be  sent  out  in  rotation,  as  the 
orders  are  received  ;  almost  every  other  kind  of  Dahlia  in  culti- 
vation, embracing  nearly  all  the  favourite  varieties  of  this  and 
former  years,  can  be  had  in  dry  roots  at  moderate  prices,  war- 
ranted correct  to  name. 

S.  Girling  will  be  prepared  to  send  out,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  his  Superb  Striped  SEEDLING  PETUNIAS, 
FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  and  PHLOXES.  The  appointed 
Agents  at  present  are  as  follow.  Parties  wishing  them  to  be 
sent  by  post  had  better  write  and  repeat  the  order,  otherwise 
they  will  be  sent  in  pots:  — 

Appleby,  Florist,  York;  Brown,  Nurserymsn,  Slough; 
Backhouse  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Yorkj  Bridford  and  Co., 
Florists,  Dublin  ;  B^l,  Nurseryman,  Taunton  j  Bunyard,  Nur- 
seryman, Maidstone;  Brewer,  London  Road,  Cambridge ; 
Barker  Boynards,  near  Guildford,  Surrey;  Bass  and  Brown, 
Seedsmen,  Sudbury ;  Bell,  Florist,  Bracondale,  Norwich ; 
Campbell,  Model  Gardens,  Dublin  ;  Drummond,  Nursery- 
mrin,  Bath ;  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh ;  Drysdale  and 
Co.,  Florists,  Glasgow;  Dillistones,  Sturmer,  Es^ex;  Edward, 
Nurseryman,  York  ;  Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstof.e  ;  Flanagan 
&  Co.,  Mansion-house-st.,  London;  Francis,  Nur-eryman,  Hert- 
ford ;  Furley&  Fraser,  Lea-bridge-road;  Fairbairns&  Co..  Clap, 
ham  Surrey ;  Fryer,  Florist,  Camberwell ;  GsincF,  Fiorisr, 
Battersea ;  Mr.  H.  Groom,  Clapham :  Messrs.  i^ancock  and 
Son,  Durham:  Haodasyde  and  Co.,  Muspelburgh,  Scotland; 
Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine-apple  Place,  Paddingtoii ;  Harrison, 
Nurseryman,  York  ;  Harrison,  Downham,  Noriolk ;  Hansard, 
30,  Eeaufoy  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  London;  iJurst  and  Co., 
Leadenhall  Street,  London  ;  Imms,  Nurseryman,  Woolwich  ; 
Iverr,  Florist,  Peckham  ;  Janson  and  Finnej',  Gateshead, 
Scotland  ;  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead  :  Low  and  Co., 
Clapton,  Middlesex;  Mr.  J.  Mcldrum,  Kendal;  Miller,  Florist, 
&c.,  Ramsgate ;  Marnock  and  Manley,  Hackney;  Noys,  Pen- 
dleton, near  Manchester;  Noble  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c.. 
Fleet  Sti-eet,  London;  Otty,  Blenheim  Hotel  Grounds,  Peck- 
ham;  Parsons,  Nurseryman,  Brighton;  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt;  Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmund's;  Rednall,  Holton  Nursery, 
Suffolk;  Rogers,  Uttoxter,  Staffordshire;  Mr.  Rendle,  Ply- 
mouth; Ronalds  and  Son,  Brentford;  Spary,  Densford.  n^ar 
Hungerford ;  Salter,  Nurseryman,  Bath ;,  Sasith,  Florist, 
Hornsey;  SUverlock  and  Son,  Cirencester;  bmith,  Dalston, 
Middlesex;  Turner,  Florist,  Chalvey,  Bucks;  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter;  Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  Sussex;  Walters, 
Nurseryman,  Hilperton  ;  Wood.  Florist,  Plymouth;  Wittey  and 
Osborn,  Fulham.  Foreign :— Mocsieurs  Chauviere,  Floris's, 
Paris;  Miellez,  Lille;  Salter,  Versailles,  France ;  Schemdt, 
Erfurt,  Prussia;  Thorban,  New  York,  America;  Wins^o^^, 
Boston,  America;  Barnes,  Boston,  America;  Van  Geert. 
Antwerp;  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 

N.B.  A  respectable  reference  or  ready  money  will  be  required 
from  unknown  correspondents. 

Foreign  Orders  faithfully  executed. 

Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  March  8. 
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HURST  AND  M*MU  L  I.jS  N.    Seedsmen    and 
Florists,  6.  LKADEN'fT^VLL-PTRERT,    LONDON. 
Beffto  present  to  the  nnticc  of  their  Friends  and  the  Pnl^lic,  the 
following   List   of  NEW  AND  CHO]l;E  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
the  Spring  of  1S45. 

percdllectiOQ— s. 
Imported  German  Stocks  in  3o  splendid  varieties 
Ditto-         Ditto  in  20         ditto    . 

Ditto  Ditto    Asters,  in  24  ditto     . 

Ditto  Ditto      ditto    in  15  ditto     . 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice)  in  1  •:  named  varieties 
Larkspurs  (German)  in  12  splendid  ditto    . 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties 
Imported  Zinnia  elejrans,  S  fine  varieties 
Cockscombs,  d  choice  kinds         .... 

Verbenas,        S        ditto 

Wallflowers,  S  imported  varieties,  double 
Scabious,  Gernnan,  S  ditto  .... 

Poppies,  16  splendid  ditto 

Mimulus,  10  diito 3 


Tne  following  may  be  hud  at  6d.  per  packet,  except  those 
marked  is. 


Acacia  armata 
Achimeues  coccinea,  is. 
„  grandjflora,  Is. 

„  hirsuta.  Is. 

,,  lonR^ifiora 

„  rosea  superba,  Is. 

,,  splemiens,  Is. 

^rophyllum  venosum,  is. 
Alonsoa  incisa 
Alstrcemeria  aurea 
„  bicolor 

„  flava 

f,  pelegrina 

„  pulchella 

„  tricolor 

Amsinkla  intermedia 
Anagallis  azurea  grandiflora,ls 
•Auchusa  capensii^,  is. 
Anemone,  new  Russian 
Anomatheca  cruenta 
Antirrhinum  (splendid  mixed) 
Anthemis  purpurescens 
Aquilegia  arctica 

„  canadensis 

,,  glandulosa 

,,  new  spotted 

Ardisia  paniculate,  is. 
Argemoiis  grandillora 
Aster,  German  (fine  mixed  im- 
ported) 
Aster,  Nosegay 

„      Anemone  flowered 
,,      giobosus  dwarf 
Auricula,  from  a  choice  collec- 
tion. Is. 
Balsam 
„    Camellia  flowered  superb 
,,    new  spotted 
"Begonia  nitida 
Blumenbachia  insignis 
Bois-duvallia  Duugiassi,  Is. 
BossiEEa  cordifolia 
Brachycome  iberidifolia 
Briza  gracilis 
Browallia  grandiflora 
Caccalia  aurea 

CactMS  (from  choice  kiua;^,  is. 
Calandrinia  elegans 
Calceolaria,  from  finest  shrub-' 

by  varieties 
Calceolaria,  herbaceous  (very 
choice)  [hrid 

■Calceolaria,  splendid  new  hy- 
Calempelis  scaber,  Is. 

„      punicea,  new  dark.  Is. 
Caliproa  lateriicea 
Caliiopsis  Drumraondii 

,,        purpurea  elegans 
Campanula  lactidora 
„  stricta 

„  trachelioides 

Cantua  picta 
CaLrnatJon  (from  finest  stage 

'fiowers),  Is. 
Catananche  bicolor 
■Centaurea  Americana 
Characias  Neesii 
Chorozema  Dicksonii,  is. 
„        Rhombii,  Is. 
„        cordata  illicifolia.  Is. 
„        spectabile.  Is. 
Chryseis  compacta 
Chrysocoma  aurea 
Cineraria  (very  splendid  mix- 
Cladanthus  Arabicus       [tarej 
Clarkia  alba  fimbriata 
Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  Is 
Cleome  (choicest  kindsj 
Clerodendron  speciosum,  Is. 

,.        squamatum,  is. 
Clintonia  pulchella 
Cob^a  scandens 
Cockscomb,  crimson  Giant 
Convolvulus  minor  (new  dark 
,,  scarlet      [variety 

Cosraanthus  grandiflorus 
Cuphea  silenioidea 
Dalilia,    very    choice    (saved 
from  Erown'ssplendidcol- 
lection  at  Slough),  Is. 
Dahlia  scapigera 
Datura  (of  sorts) 
Daviesia  saligna 
Delphinium  Barlowii,  is. 

,,  splendid  mixed 

Dillwinea  speciosa,  Is. 
Dianthus  chinensis,  fine  mixlr. 
,,        japonicus  (scarlet) 
„         splendens 
Didiscns  cseruleus 
Digitalis,  new  spotted 
Diptoloeoa  Dampeni 
Dracocephalum  pelegrinum 
Eccremocarpus  scaber 
Egg-plant    (new    long  white, 

from  China) 
EUchrysum     album      grandi- 
florum 
,,        macranthum  roseum 
,,        monstrosum 
„        new  superb  pick 
Erica  from  the  Cape 
Eucharidium  grandifloram 
£uphorb:a  cyathophera,  is. 
Fedla  cornucopia; 
Forget-roe-Not  (large  variety) 
F  achsia,  fine  mixed^  is. 


Galardia  coccinea 

,,        Wellsiana 
Genista  monosperraum  (sweet- 

scen'ed) 
Geutiiina  usclepiariea. 
,,  septemfida 

Geranium    tsnved  from  a  su- 
perb collection).  Is. 
,,    splendid  new  scarlet,  Is. 
Gesncra  splendens,  Is. 
Geum  splendens 

,,     grandiflorum 
Gilia  (new  large  variety) 
Gloxinia  (fine  mixed).  Is, 
Godetia  Lansfordii 
,,        Lehmannii 
Heartsease,  carefully  selected 
from   the  best  varieties   in 
cultivation.  Is. 
Hebenstreitia  tenuifnlia 
Heliotropinm  (varieties) 
Hibiscus  Manihnt 
„        Humboldtii 
„         Richardsonii 
Hollyhocks,  superb  mixed 

,,        rose  camellia 
Hovea  Celsi,  Is. 
Hypericum  elegan'',  Is. 
iberis  lagascanica 

,,      superba 
Impatiens  tricormis 

,,         gtanduligerus 
Ipooioei  rubro  cBeruIea,  is. 
,,        cEerulea  splendens 
,,        coccinea 
,,        Dilleniana,  new  rose- 
coloured,  is. 
,,        Horsfalli,  is. 
„        splendid    mixture    of 
dark  varieties 
Ipomopsis  picta  anil  elegans 

,,         Beyrichii  (newj,  is. 
EauUussia  tracheloides 
Kennedya  grandiflora 

,,  Comptoniana,  Is. 

Lark^jir,  German  mixed  (very 

w^Jfendid) 
"Lathyrtis  i-yifoUus  -ubro  and 

alba 
Leptosiphon  albifiorum  (new) 
l,eucaria  senecinides 
Limnanthus  grandifolius 
Linaria  Perezii 
Linum  quadrilolium,  Is. 

„      mutticaule    alba     and 
m'oDOginum 
LisisDtbns  Russellianus,  1.'.  Gd. 

(with  Cuthili's  Treatise) 
Loasa  ambrosfefolia 

,,      Placeii 
Lobelia  srinus 

„        heterophylla 
,,        propinqua 
„        ramosua  (splendid) 
Lophospermum  erubescens 
,,  Hendersouii 

Lotus  Jacobceus 
Lupiaus  elegans 

„        ornatus  (splendid) 
„        German,  mixed 
,,        ramosus 
Lusiana  calycina 
Lythium speciosum  (new,  very 

showy),  Is. 
Lychnis  fuigeos.  Is. 
Malope    grandiflora   purpurea 

(new) 
Marianthus  caeruleus 
Martytiia  fragrans,  Is. 
Maurandya  Barclayana 
Mesembryanthemum    tricolor 

and  alba 
Mimosn  sensitiva  and  elegans 
Mimulus  Hudsonii,  and  choice 
varieties 
,.        moschatus  (musk) 
Mirbelia  reticulata,  Is. 
Nemesia  floribunda 
Nemophila  discoidalis 
Nierembergia  (fine  mixed) 
Nonea  rosea 
(Enotbera  Drummondii 
t,         macrocarpa 
,,         Sellowii 
Cxalis   rosea,  floribunda,  and 

carnea 
Oxyura  chrysanthemoides 
Papaver  Armairia 
,,        coccinea 
„        fimbriata 
,,        floribunda 
PKonia  papaveracea,  Is. 
Passiflora  incarnata 
Pentstemon  campanulatum 
„       gentianoidcs  yplendens 
,,       Murrayanum,  Is. 
„        ovalifolium 
,,       pallidum  novum 
,,        Schoulerii 
Petunia  violacea  grandiflora 
,,        mixed,  from  spleudid 
varieties 
Phlnx  Drumraondii,  in  many 
beautiful  shades  of  colour 
,,  ,,    new  scarlet,  Is. 

Picotee,    imported    German 
1     iflne),  Is. 


[HuKST  AND  M'Wi'llen's  LisT—corttmued.'] 


Picotee,  imported  French,  Is. 
,,  ,,        Yellow,  Is. 

.,        English,   saved    from 
stage  flowers.  Is. 
Physolob'um  gracilis,  is. 
Pimelea  ele-^ans  and  others 

,,        spectabilis,  Is. 
Pink,  saved    from  a  splendid 
collection  (Hodges',  of  Chel- 
tenham), Is. 
„      new  white  Chinese 
,,         ,,    intermediate  (fine) 
Platylobium  forraosum.  Is. 
„  Murrayanum,  Is. 

,,  triangulare,  Is. 

Platystemon  califomicum 
Podolepis  chrysantha 
Podolobium  (new  variety) 
Podospermum  angustifolium 
P  -lyaiithus.      tiora      named 
flowers,  S4ved   by  a  cele- 
brated grower,  li'. 
Potjpy,   sniendid   new  variety 
from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains 
Portulacca  Thellusonii 

,,  splendens 

Potentilla  (i5  beautiful  vars.) 
Primula  cortnsio  des 
,,       sinciisis 

,,  ,,      alba  (fringed) 

,,  ,,         ,,     8  beauti- 

ful shades  of  colour,  mxd.,Is. 
Ranunculus,    saved     from     a 

superb  collection 
Rhodanthe  Manplesii 
Rhododendron,  fine  varieties 
Rudbeckia  Drummondii 
Salpiglossis  (splendid  variety, 
mixed) 

„  in  6  separate  vars. 

Salvia  patfns,  bicolor,  &c.,  Is. 
Senvitalia  procunibeus 
Scabiosa,  mixed,  German  (fine) 
Schizanttius  Hlbus 

„         Grahamii,  crimson 
„  Hookerii,  scarlet 

Schizopetalon  Walkerii 
Schypanthus  elegans. 


Sedum  Cceruleum 
Shortia  Californica 
Sileoc  speciosa 

,,      new  scarlet 
Spiraea  arctica  and  Lindleyana 
SpliKHOgyne  grandiflora 
Statice  sinuata 

Stocks,  imported  German, raxd. 
„      New  Emperor,  scarlet 

and  purple,  is. 
„      Scarlet      Intermediate 

(true) 
,,      Purple  do.,  (new) 
„      importrd  Prussian,  in 

varieties 
„      Prince  of  Wales      [ton 
,,       splendid  Giant  Bmmp- 
Sweet    William    (new    double 

dark  variety) 
Tagites  signata 
Thunbergia  a  lata 
,,  alba 

„  Gurantiaca 

,,  Frysrii,  Is. 

Tournefortia  heliotropioides 
Trachymene  ccerulea 
Trachelinrn  creruleum 
Tropae)lum  tricoloram,  Is. 
„  Jarrattii,  Is, 

„  trimacnlatum,  Is. 

„  Mo'ttzianum,  Is. 

„  pentaphylliini 

„  hex.'emanum,  Is, 

Verbena  (fine  mixed) 
Vesicaria  utricuata 
Veronica    speciosa    (new  and 

splendid).  Is. 
Viscaria  oculata 
Violet,  Russian 
Wahlenbergia  cappilarls 
Wallflower,  new  lilac 

„  French  striped 

,,  dwarf  blood  red 

„  German  varieties, 

by  name 

„  new  double  black 

brown  [flora 

Zinnia  elegans  coccinea  grand  i- 

splendid  varieties,  mixed 


All  the  common  varieties  of  Flower  ^Seeds  not  named  in  the 
above  list  may  be  had  in  3d.  packets. 

Collections  of  24  best  Hardy  Annuals  at  5s.  per  collecticn . 

To  prevent  mistakes  in  treatment,  the  packets  can  be  labelled, 
if  requested,  as  hardy,  half-hardy,  or  tender. 

Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus,  3s.  per  lOO. 

Fine  Seakale  Plants,  8s.  per  100. 

A  choice  selection  of  Pot  Roots  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6rf.  each. 

Double  Italian  Tuberoses,  4s.  per  dozen. 

Tigridia  pavonia,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  Double  Anemones,  Ss.  per  lb. 
Single  ditto         4s.  per  lb. 

Splendid  mixed  Raoxinculus,  5s.  to  8s.  per  100.       ^ 

Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarbs  (true  from  the  raiser).  Is.  3d.  each. 

Marshall's  Esrly  Scarlet  Rhubarbs,  earliest  known,  Qrf.eacfi. 

Mixed  Grasses  for  Lawns,  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.    Ditto  ditto,  for  Pastures,  Is.  per  lb. 

Selections  of  Seeds  carefully  as-sorted  and  packed  for  all 
climates. 

Carnation?   ,\j\  ^i'  t*-      *nost  beautiful  varieties 

is.  Grf.  tn  2...-.  d'-^.  per  ^  —      .i  -■ 

Yellow  Picotees,  3s.  per  pair. 

A  constant  supply  of  all  the  choicest  kinds  of  Phlox,  Pentste- 
mons,  ffiiiother&s.  Delphiniums,  and  other  favourite  Herbaceous 
Plants  will  be  kept  during  March  and  April. 

Orders  taken  for  SJlverlock's  much-admired  Seedling  Gera- 
niums, "  Chance"  and  "Emperor  Nicholas."  Drawings  may 
be  seen  at  No.  6,  Leadenhall-street. 

Humphreys's  Compound  and  Potter's  Guano,  in  bottles,  Is.  gd. 
each.     Orders  taken  for  Clarke's  Guano  per  the  cwt.  or  ton. 

Metallic  Wire  and  Lahels,  Gsrden  Tonis,  Knives,  &c.  &c. 


QELECT      AND      CHOICE      FLOWER-SEEDS, 

^        with  Directions  for  Sowing,  Height,  Colour,  &c. 

lOO  vars.  clinice  Annuals,  including  the  most  approved,     s.  d. 

nevs',  for 15    o 

60  do.  do.  do.  for      3    6 

30  do.  do.  do.  for     4    6 

20  vars.  choice  Greenhouse  Annuals,  for        .        .        .60 
20        do.  Perennials,  including  fine   varieties  of 

Hollyhock.    Fuchsia.    Heartsease,   Cineraria,   Pe- 
tunia. Calceolaria,  &c.  &c.,  for        ,         .         .        .60 
The  above  can  readily  be  forwarded  by  post,  the  100  packets 
not  exceeding  6  tn  /  oz.    Remittance  in  stamps  or  Post-office 
order  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Sufi"olk. 
A  Liberal  Commission  to  Solicitors  and  Agents. 


SPLENDID  NEW  CALCEOLARIAS. 

R    COOPER  be^s  to  offer  the  followins  NEW  CAL- 
•    CEOLARTAS.  which  nre  now  ready  for  sending  out. 
COOPER'S  ROYAL  EXCHANGE;   gained  the  Seedling 
Pnze  at  the  Bromley  June  Show,  184+  .     I5s.  Orf. 

„  MATILDA 10     0 

.,  PRINCE  ALFRED         .         .         .        .     10    (J 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES         .        .     10     6 

The   above   Seedlings   were  submitted   to  the  Editor  of  the 

Gnrdeners'    Chron^de,    and  obtained  the  foUowiTig  favourable 

opiriou.     See   Gnrd.   Cfiron.,  No.  21,  for  May  25tb,  1844,  p.  340, 

uiid^r  the  signal  ure  "  R.  C* 

"  Your  three  Seedlings  are  extremely  good  varieties— good  in 
form  and  fine  in  texture,  and  bavins:  the  large  blotch  in  front 
of  the  flower  very  decided;  they  will  be  very  attractive  when 
grown  as  specimen  plants." 

Priced  CATALOGUE  for  1S45  of  GERANIUMS.  FUCHSIAS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c..  will  be  sent  by  post  nn  applica- 
tion.    Also  CATALOGUE  of  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  March  S. 


PILTDOWN    NURSERIES.    MARESFIELD,   UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

MITCHELT7S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS. 
Ladv  Charleville.  beautiful  glossypeach,  4  feet      ins.  Gd. 
Miss  Harrington,  white,  slightly  tipped  with  purple,  3ft.    10     6 
Prince  Albert,  superb  orange,  4  feet  .        .        •         *  ***    r 

The  Earl  of  Livcruool,  fine  crimson,  5  feet       .        .         .  10    6 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  be  purposes  sending  out  early  in 
May  the  above  Seed'ing  Dahlia^,  in  good  plants,  which  he  csn 
recommend  to  tlie  most  limited  gmwer.  J.  M.  has  a  large 
stuck  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  can  supply  flee 
plants  early,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


f^rUE  MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  MAGiNlFI- 
J-  CENT  "  WARDIAN  PLANT  CASES,"  which  obtained 
the  Mcdallic  Prize  at  the  last  Horticultural  F6te,  Cliiswick, 
will  dispose  of  them  by  subscription.  One  hundred  subscribers 
at  2  guineas  each.  The  two  cases  are  designed  most  charactcr- 
istically,  and  executed  in  tlie  best  manner  of  gold  coloured 
metal;  polished  wood  bases  lined  with  metal,  and  move  on 
castors;  are  glazed  with  the  finest  sheet  giass,  and  both  have 
a  door  at  each  end.  The  above  cut  indicates  their  oullinos, 
but  can  convey  no  idea  of  their  splendour,  which  elicited  from 
Dr.  LiNHLEY  an  acknowledgment  "  that  he  did  not  think  ob- 
jects half  so  beautiful  would  be  produced."  Tickets  and 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  following  Seedsmen  : 
viz.  Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  CornhiU ;  W.  and  J.  Noble, 
Fleet  Street;  G.  and  W.  Rollisson,  Tooting;  Fisher  and  Holmes, 
Sheffield;  W.  Potts,  Column  Nursery,  Salop;  or  at  Birming- 
ham; and  of  Mr.  M.  Nottingham,  6,  St.  Benet  Place,  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
At  the  latter  address  the  cases  may  be  set;n. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cases  are  as  follows:  the  larger,  7 
feet  high,  4  feet  3  inches  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
The  smaller,  4  feet  high,  3  teet  long,  and  I  foot  II  inches  in 
width. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  Ballot, 
which  will  be  in  London;  meanwhile  the  Cases  may  he  seen 
at  33,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street,  on  application. 


BEESWING  DAHLIA. 

WC.  DRUMMOND,  having  purchased  the  Entire 
•  Stock  of  the  above  greatly-admired  and  splendid 
Flower,  raised  by  Chas.  Sainsbury,  Esq.,  Swiiinswick,  near 
Bath,  for  100  Guineas,  W.  C.  D.  begs  to  announce  to  Ladies 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Trade,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  supply 
strong  healthy  plants  by  the  1st  of  May.  at  10s.  6d.  each; 
height,  4  feet.  It  is  quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  very  dark- 
shaded  red.  a  large  size,  and  well  up  in  the  centre;  of  great 
depth  of  petals,  beautifully  cunped  ;  very  constant,  and  second 
to  no  Dahlia  in  the  ■wo'-ld.  Wherever  a  stand  of  three  or  sjx 
blooms  are  shown.  Beeswing  must  be  one  of  them.  It  has 
obtained  il  First  Class  Seedling  Prizes,  and  First  Self  nt  Stone- 
henge  Grand  Ooen  Show,  and  in  six  winning  stands.  Asaproot 
of  its  superiority,  the  following  64  Nxirserymen  have  kmdly  or- 
dered it  already  :-Antwerp,  Mr.  C.  Van  Greet;  Bath,  Messrs. 
SaUer,  Smith,  Scamnicll,  and  Tilly  :  "crkhampstead,  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son;  Bristol,  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Company, 
Maule  and  Cnmpanv,  Sealey,  and  Greadv  5^"^„Co[^P^"^  ■ 
Chalvev.  Mr.  Turner;  Cambridge,  Mr.  Widwell;  Cheltenham, 
Mr.  Hodges;  Cbelmsford,  Messrs.  Sorrel;  Cork,  Mr.  Haycrott: 
Coventry.  Mr.  Kimherley  ;  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Holmes;  Devizes, 
Messrs.  Heale ;  Downhani,  Mr.  F.  Harrison;  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  J-imes  Dickson  and  Son.  Cunningham,  and  Eraser; 
Elcot,  Mr.  Whale;  Hull,  Mr.  Daniel:  Hungerford,  Mr.  Spary  ; 
Hilperton,  Mr.  Walters;  Kingston,  Me=^srs.  Jackson;  London, 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pineapp.e-place; 
Smith,  Hackney;  Conway,  Syred,  MetropoUtan  Union  ;  ^^f^-^' 
Mr.Schofield  ;  Lewisham,  Mr.  Mead  ;  Manchester.  Mr.  Loage  ; 
Musselburgh.  Messrs.  Handayside  ;  Knaphill,  Mr.  Caterer; 
Oxford,  Mr.  Bates  ;  Plymouth,  Mr.  Rendle  :  Preston.  Mr.  Teeby ; 
Piltdown.  Mr.  Mitchell;  Ramsgate,  Mr.  Miller;  Slongb, 
Messrs.  Brown,  and  Bragg;  Summerton,  Mr.  Hore;  Salis- 
bury. Messrs.  Keynes,  and  Dent  ;  Swansea,  Mr.  White  ;SU1- 
fordshire,  Messrs.  Rogers,  and  Lawson  and  Sons  ;  Salthiii,  Mr. 
Stewart;  Southampton.  Messrs.  Oakley,  and  Taylor ;btroud, 
Mr.  Foster;  Swindon.  Mr.  M'Dnnald  ;  Stowmarket,  Mr.  Gir- 
ling;  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Stroud  :  Uxbrid-e,  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Atwell;  Warminster,  Mr.  Wheeler;  Yarmouth,  Messrs.YoueU; 
York,  Mr.  Appleby,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Harrison. 

"  Alice  Hawthorn"  (DruraroondV,  a  beautiful  clear  white, 
with  rosy  purple  tip,  which  has  obtained  four  Seedling  Prizes, 
in  seven  winning  stands;  a  most  perfect  form,  well  up  i"  "\^ 
centre,  cupped,  and  good  Show  flower.  Plants  in  May,  l  Os.  oa. 
each,  4  feet.  Nurserymen  who  have  not  yet  given  orders, 
will  oblige  by  their  favours,  and  their  names  will  be  added  in 
the  nest  Advertisement.  ,  , 

N.B.-A  select  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Geramums,  and 
Fuchsias,  &C.&C.,  can  be  had  on  application.— Weston  Road 
Nursery,  Bath.  March  8,  1845, 


CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXEK  and  LlGHTti. 
—For  Sale,  one.two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  seut  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  two- 
light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  H.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  ^er  foot. — Sashes  and 
Frames  m^de,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  Is.  8d.  per  foot.— At 
Jamks  Watts'  SeisU  Manufactory,  8,  Claremont-place,  Old 
Kenl-ioad.  *»*  References  given. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  FUCHSIA,  warranted  one  of 
the  best  coming  out  this  season  (a  superior  habit  toMag- 
nifica):  blooming  from  20  to  30  flowers  on  each  joint;  a  large 
size  and  beautiful  colour,  pale  waxy;  msetube;  deep  crimson 
purple  ccrolla— all  exposed  ;  it  forms  a  great  contrast  from  all 
others,  the  pistil  being  very  large,  and  pure  white.  Plants, 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Glenny's  opinion  {July  last)  of  "Prince  Albert"  (or 
F..  No.  II).— "Sepals  pale  waxy,  rose reflexed,  corolla  crimson 
purple,  very  large,  and  all  exposed,  tube  well-proportioned. 
The  variety  is  good  among  the  large  kinds.  Obtained  the  first 
Prize  at  the  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  July  iSth,  1844. 
where  it  was  much  admired." 

/ERIAL— a  beautiful  cream-coloured  tube,  very  large,  corolla 
ruby  rose,  very  distinct,  and  a  very  handsome  foliage.  Plants, 
"s.  6d.  each. 

LA  POLKA— a  very  fine  carmine  tube,  with  crimson  purpl® 
corolla,  and  a  very  superb  habit.    Plants,  7s.  &d.  each. 

The  fll;oTe  are  all  warranted  first-rate,  and  second  to  none 
yet  out ;  they  will  be  sent  out  the  last  week  in  April,  with  the 
usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  whea  6  or  more  are  ordered. 
The  names  of  those  Nurserymen  who  have  already  ordered 
them,  with  forthcoming  orderfl,  will  appear  in  this  Paper  the 
20tb  of  April  next. 

N.B.— A  remittance  is  expected  from  unknown  correspondents, 
E.  TiLEV,  Florist,  l6,  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath,— March  8. 


Primed  by  ^V"IM.IAM  BradhuRt,  of  No.  0,  York-place,  Stoke  Nswinjrt«a» 
Hnd  FuBUKRicit  MuLLETT  EvAits.of  No.  7,  Ohuruh-row,  Stoke  Newinj(toa, 
both  in  the  county  of  Middlpiiei,  Printers,  at  their  Ofiife  in  Lombard -St.. 
in  the  pTei'int't  <-f  Whitofriars,  tn  the  City  of  London .-  and  pnb'i'hed, 
hy  Ihpm  ni  ihe  OfHt-e,  No,  6,  Charln-streei,  in  the  r^TJnb  of  St.  Paul'j, 
Cijvent  Curdrn,  in  the  STii'?  county,  ivherp  all  Adverttsenienls  and  Com- 
munications are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday, .  March  8,  IC15. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH  15. 


[Price  6d. 


Agti.  Guide  p'rtts     •        •        . 
Agrri.  Soc.  of  En^tlaad 
Analysis  of  Oiltake.  &C. 
AdduaIs,  preenhouse 
Ansted'3      Geologisi's     Teit- 
'  jbook,  rev,       .        -        -        - 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca 
Auchterarder,   chera.     appa- 
c  ratus  presented  to  school  of 
Beans  and   Turnips,  to  grow 
together  .... 

B«e-pa]!ioe,  Grove'i 
Benenden  lile  mairhlde 
Boileia,  Aic,  price  of 
Botanical  Soc  of  Edin. 
Bullocks,  Ti-nria  in  -        - 

Butler,  rancid,  tti  sn-eeten 
Calendar  of  Operaiit  Jia 
CambridRC  Bot.  Garden 
Camellias,  select       .        .        - 
Carditi  Farmers*  CIuS     - 
Carrot,  Belgian  n'hiie 
Chicory,  culture  of  -        ■ 

Churniog,  remarks  on 
Collage?,  plans  for 
Country  walks         .        -        • 
Crops,  rota'ion  cf     -  -        . 

I>airy  manaij-'ment 
Draininf?,  remarks  on       -         • 
Dmmmond's  AprL  Museum  - 
Farm,  Iijjh  model 
Fanning,  deep  culdvaticn 
Field  Gardening,  rev.      - 
Flax,  10  firow  in  Xorfoik 
Flotibeck  Xursery,  Hamburgh 
Fork,  Iventish  ... 

Frames,  cold,  to  keep  plantsin 
Frost,  ihe  late|;  ... 
Geologists'  Text-boot,  rev.     - 
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173  c 
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i77  6 
173  a 
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Grass  seeds  for  a  I^wn 

Heating,  price  of  boilers,  &c. 

Heremui's  Liquid  for  killiag 
I      mealy  bag      -        -        -   _    - 

Huney,  methods  of  extracting 

H>bridising  of  agri.  plants 
'   Lawns,  when  to  sow 

Ley   of  soip  boilers,  &c.>   as 
I       manure  .        -         -        . 

1  M.ingoid  Wurzel,  crop  of    _    • 

Manures,  dung  he.tps 
''       —    Ley  of  foap  b  ilert,  as    - 

Mealy  bue    killed    by    Here* 
man'ii  Liquid         ... 

Moss,  to  kill     -        .        -        - 

—  a  protectinff  material     - 
'   Newberry's  ditbting  machine 

Xorih  VValsham  farmers'  Club 
N'awellon  FicJd-Rardeniog.rev. 
Oil  cake,  &c-,  analysis  of 
Pasture,  to  pare  and  burn 
Pear,  Easter  Beurre 
Peichel  on  Physiis,  re^. 
Physios.  Elements  of,  rev. 
Piiiut  p<^ttirig    .... 
Ploughifig,  remarks  on    - 
Potatoes,  experiments  with     - 

—  winter,  planting    - 
Roots,  e^ecU  of  trcsi  on  - 

I  Spade  husbandry      -        -        - 
:  Sowiog,  thick  .        .        -        . 
I   Statice  arborea         .        -        . 
'   Thereva  plebeia      .        .        . 
j   Thorns,  to  raise  firom  seed 
!   Vine-culture  at  Treniham 
I    Vine-border?,  to  cover 
I   Warp,  nature  of        -        .        . 
I   Weather,  severity  of       -        ^ 
,  Wheat,  large  crop  of       -        • 
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KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty.— The  FIRST  EXnlBlTIOX  of  the  above  Society  wil! 
take  place  at  the  Horxs  Tavern*,  Kkn'nin'gtov,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  23d,  1S45.     Open  to  all  Exhibitors. 

In  addition  to  the  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  the  P.oyal 
Adelaide  Cup,  presented  by  Her  Majesty  tlie  Qaeen  Dowager, 
■will  be  given  for  the  best  Collection  of  ^iiscella^eou3  Plants  ; 
also  a  Silver  Cup,  value  5/.  ss  ,  by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  wiil  be 
awarded  for  the  best  Four  Auriculas,  viz.,  green,  grey,  white- 
edge.1,  and  self-coloured. 

Admission,  from  l  o'clock  till  6,  Is.  each.  List  of  Prizes, 
and  the  Rales  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained  from 

Ebenezsr  House,  Peckbam.     John'  Tatlor  Neville,  Sec. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


G  REAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  and  HORTICUI^ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 
Patrons.— The  Right  Hon.  the   Earl  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rington ;  Sir  Thomas  de  Trafford,  Bart. 
President.— T'ae  Rigtt  Hon.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  M.P. 
The  first  E3fhibition    of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  aud  Vege- 
tables, for  the  cnrrent  year,  vdll  take  place  at  the  Society's 
Gardens,   Old   Trafford,   on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  May 
next,   when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens 
exhibited. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Regulation  for  Admission  and 
Exhibiting,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Secretary's  Office, 
23,  Brazeonose- street,  Mancheiter. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

S.  E.  CoTTAM,  Secretary. 


RANUNCULUSES.  ANEMONES,  AURICULAS,  CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS,  and  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•        moved  from  Walworth,}  Br  AppoiSTiiENT 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE    QUEEN,    AXn    TO    HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXO.nTY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  above  FLOWERS. 


•which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality.  ^   s.  d. 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 
Superfine  Mii:tures  .        per  100 — 10s.  6d.  to     1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named  .    2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixtures  .        .        .        per  100    0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sort',    named  .330 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  .    2  10     0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  -25  ditto  ditto  .    2  10     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  .     3  10    0 

Good  kinds  .        .        per  doz.,  from  12s  to    0  IS    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLTUM  ALBUM,  erood  bulbs,  each    0    3     6 
„  „  PUNCTATUM  .         ,,.076 

„        SPECIOSUM,  (true)  .        .        .        „    .    2  12    6 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
Kew  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.— Mar.  15.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 

FUCHSIA  *'MAJESTICA  SUPERBA." 

T  BARNES,  Horticultural  Grounds,  Warwick, 
•  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his 
Seedling  Fuchsia,  which  is  of  robust  habit,  a  bold  and  free- 
flowering  variety,  and  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  to  that 
much-admired  tribe  of  plants.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lind- 
LET,  July  6,  lS-14  ;  see  page  443  Garden^is'  Chrojiicle.  "  B.  B. — 
The  seedling  is  a  large  and  very  stout  flower;  the  sepals  expand 
and  show  the  corolla,  which  is  very  large  and  stout,  with  a 
slight  dash  of  purple  added  to  the  crimson.  It  is  a  heuidsome 
variety."  Strong  plants  ready  to  send  cut  after  the  25th  of 
Maich,  at  7i,  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  three  or  more  are  taken.  Also  at  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
M'Mdllen's,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leaden  hall-street,  London. 


SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 
T\7ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
•  *  HILL,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  they  have  on 
hand  all  the  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS  required  for  permanentpas- 
tures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fescues,  Crested  Dogstail,  Foxtail,  Sec. 
adapted  for  all  soils.  Upon  application,  the  quantities  required 
of  any  particular  variety  can  be  bad  with  prices, 

FIELD  TURNIP,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  &c.  of  aU  the  best 
varieties. 


,  6d. 
6 
6 
6 
0 


ArOUELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
-5-     ply  (as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuine  state. 

Packages  contaiaing  100  canes  ,        .        j£2    0    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .    0  12    0 

THE  NEW  SUPERB  SEEDLING   PICOTEE, 

*'BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 

YOUELL  &  Co.  have   much    pleasure  in  announcing 

that  they  are  sending  ou.  for  the  first  time  the  above  splendid 

light-edged  purple  Picotee,  raised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barroughes. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  surpass  any  Purple  Picotee  that  has  yet  been 

raised.     Without   commenting   further    up^u    its    superiority, 

Y.  and  Co.  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

of  August  loth,  1S44,  page  542,  as  follows:— 

*'  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  flower  ot  first-rate  properties; 

it  is  a  light-edged  purple  ;  the  petals  are  large  and  of  good  form 

and  substance ;  even  on  the  edge;   the  colour  unbroken;  the 

pod  good,  and  with  less  disposition  to  bar  than  is   conioion." 

It  obtained  the  first  prize,  as  the  best  seedling,  at  the  Norfolk 

and  Norwich  Horticultural  Exhibition.    Price  2ls.  pcrpair.    The 

stock  being  limited,  to  prevent  disappointment,  early  orders  ore 

respectfully  requested.    Y.  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply 

the  following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman, 

ail  possessing  first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited 

and  obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropoUtan 

Exhibitions  of  last  year.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

Eurroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee    . 

,,  Latty  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee 

,,  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee 

CARNATION'S  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co. 's  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  liea'thy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices : 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superiorfirst-class  Show  ^  s.   d. 

Flowers    ,       . 2100 

25  ditto  ditto  d  itto         5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Fl>wers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3    0    0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pints    . 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
TO  MELON  GRO'tVERS. 
FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and    HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,   see   YOUELL  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  I.    Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety),  for  6s. 

ARAUCARLA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  for  the  RoysU  Gardans,  Windsor;  also  for  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  Lady  Grcinville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  b^g  to  offer  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  3  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100.  or  30.t.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

F-ir  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.*3  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  1 1. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  IQs.  6d. 
per  plant. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet, 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March,  15,1S45. 


NAPOLEONA  IMPERIALIS,  GARDENIA  STAN- 
LEYANA,  and  other  most  remarkable  Plants  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Whitefield. — R.  Glendinnmng  begs  to  state 
that  he  has  purchased  this  extraordinary  Colleciion  of  beautiful 
Plants,  descripiions  and  figures  of  which  will  shortly  ai>pear. 
Napoleona  imperialis,  2/.  2s.  The  stock  being  limited,  early 
application  alone  can  secure  plants.  Chiswick  Nursery,  Mar.  15  . 

TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  ROSES. 

T.\ND  C.    LOCKHART,    Florists    and    Sgeds- 
•   MEN,   ijfi,    Cheapside,  London,  offer  at  the  following- 
prices  : — 

Standard  Roses per  dozen    24s. 

Climbing  do.,  quick-growing  and  profuse  flowering    ,,        iSs. 
Dwarf  Summer  do.         ......  „  6s. 

Perpetual  or  autumnal  do ,,        18s. 

China,  in  varieties,  do.  .         .         .         .        •  ,,        24s. 

A  List  of  Seeds  and  Plants  sent  post-free  on  application. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  FUCHSIA,  warranted  one  of 
the  best  coming  out  this  season  i;a  superior  habit  to  Mag- 
nifica) :  blooming  from  20  to  30  flowers  on  each  joint ;  a  large 
size  and  beautiful  colour,  pale  waxy  ;  rose  tube;  deep  crimson 
purple  ccroUa — all  exposed  ;  it  forms  a  great  contrast  from  all 
others,  the  pistil  being  very  large,  and  pure  white.  Plants, 
js.  6d.  each. 

Mr.  Glenny's  opinion  (July  last)  of  "Prince  Albert"  (or 
F..  No.  11}.— "Sepals  pate  waxy,  rosereflexcd,  corolla  crimson 
purple,  very  large,  and  all  exposed,  tube  well-proportioned. 
The  variety  is  good  among  the  large  kinds.  Obtained  the  first 
Prize  at  the  Batn  Royal  Horticultural  Show,  July  Itith,  1844, 
where  it  was  much  admired." 

_ES.IAL— a  beautiful  cream-coloured  tube,  very  large,  corol'a 
ruby  ros?,  very  distinct,  and  a  very  handsome  foliage.    Plants, 

.  6d.  each. 

LA  POLKA — a  very  fine  carmine  tube,  with  crimson  purple 
corolla,  and  a  very  superb  liabit.     Plants,  J"s.  6d.  each. 

The  above  are  all  warranted  first-rate,  and  second  to  none 
yet  out ;  they  will  be  sent  out  the  last  week  in  April,  with  the 
usual  Hi  owance  to  the  Trade  when  6  or  more  are  ordered. 
The  names  of  those  Nurserymen  who  have  already  ordered 
them,  with  forthcoming  orders,  will  appear  in  this  Paper  the 
20th  of  April  next. 

N.B  -—A  remittance  is  expected  from  unknown  correspondents . 
E.  TiLEv,  Florist,  l6.  Pulteney-bridge,  Bath. -March  15. 


0  12 

1  1 


TROUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
■L'  Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italv,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (late  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE,  IS,  Pall-Mall,  and  arc 
warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  collection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa- 
mine Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  grafts,  and  full  of  foliage ;  from  ss.  to 
25s.  each. — N.B.  Packed  safely,  and  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


CINERARIA—"  GE: 

TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  York, 
•  have  pleasure  in  oflering  to  the  public  the  above  new  and 
beautiful  variety.    It  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
LiNDLEv,  who  gave  the  following  character; — *'  Yourseedlin; 
rich  purple,  with  black  eye,  is  a  Jziie  and  handsome  variety.*'- 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle'ior  1S44,  page  2S0. 

The  striking  colour,  broad  petal,  and  large  heads  of  blossom 
of  this  seedling,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who 
hare  seen  it,  and  it  had  a  prize  awarded  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

Good  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  sent  out  per  post,  or  other- 
wise, at  5s.  each. 
T.  and  J.  B.  can  also  supply  good  plants  of- 
each  s.  d 


Thnnbergia  chrysops, 
Achimenes  picta 
Statice  ReinwardtU 


3  6 

2  d 

3  6 


each  5.  d. 
Buddlea  Lindleyana       .    2    6 
Lisianthus  nigrescens  2s6d  to  5s 
,,      Russeliianus  2s6d  to  5s 


Acacia   rotundifoUa  (a  fine    new  species,    and    a   profuse 
bloomer),  3s.  td. 


FUCHSIAS  AN^D  VERBENA. 

J     H ALLY,    Nurseryman   and    Florist,    Black- 
•    heath,  begs  to  tffer  the  following  varieties,  which  will  be 

ready  to  send  out  by  the  25th  of  March  :  — 

FUCHSIAS.— A.  HiGHiANu  CiiiiiF.— This  Seedling  gained  the 
1st  Prize  at  th2  Royal  Botanic  Society's  July  Shr-w,  1S41,  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  6).  It  has  been  considered  by  good 
judges  to  be  the  best  Fuchsia  las  to  the  properties  of  a  Flo- 
rists' Fiowcr)   eshibited   last   year.     It  has  a  smooth  waxy 
coral  colourt'd  tub?,  and  sepals  very  thick  and  fleshy  ;  largf'^    -. 
purpl2  cc^oila.   I..eDgth  of  tube,  corolla,  and  st.-imens  b^yoisd^ 
corolla  equal— 7s.  6d.    "J.  Y.  The  colour,   form,  and  sub- 
stance of  your  Seedling  makes  a  handsome  variety." — Gar-  .. 
deners*  Chronicle,  Jan.  29,  1S14. 

G.  The  Admiral, — Tube  crimson,  very  Icirge  and  long  ;  sepals 
crimson,  with  darker  lips,  expanding  well;  corolla  large 
and  deep  purple;  flowers  near  5*  inches  in  length.  A  most 
abundant  bloomer,-  and  fine  habit — 7s.  6d.  "J.  Y. — The 
Seedling  marked  G.  is  the  best  of  your  flowers;  its  great 
length  must  render  it  very  showy  ■  on  the  plant." — Gar- 
deners'' C/ironicle,  July  20. 

L.  RosABECL. — Tube,  sepals,  and  corolla  bright  purple  rose  ; 
flower  of  good  shape,  and  remarkable  substance :  this  is  quite 
distinct  in  colour  from  anything  yet  out,  and  will  be  neces- 
sary in  all  collections— 7s.  6i. 

N.  Snow-ball. — Tube  white,  striped  with  rose,  very  thick  > 
sepals  pure  white,  very  large  and  globular,  much  larger  than 
any  light  Fuchsia  yet  out — 7s.  6d.  "J.  L.  3biooais  of  a  large 
stout  and  showy  Fuchsia;  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
light  varieties  we  have  seen.  The  tube  and  sepals  are  rather 
coarse,  and  contain  a  little  too  much  colour,  as  the  corolla  is 
light,  though  of  a  beautiful  crimson.'* — Gardtners'  Chronicle, 
November  2, 1844. 

N.B.  The  letters  refer  to  the  marks  last  year,  and  are  inserted 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  saw  them  in  bloom,  as  they  are 
selected  from  a  house  full  of  Seedlings. 

Unique.— A  large  light  Flower,  with  violet  crimson  corolla; 
size   of  flower  and  habit  of  plant  like  Eppsii,  but  tube  and 
sepals  nearly  white  ;  was   exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  in  Sept.  last.    A  fine  showy  variety — 5s, 
The  whole  Collection  may  he  had  for  30s. 

VERBEXA.— TnicoL0E.4LBA.— This  is  a  large  Flower,  of  thick 
substance,  and  fine  trusser;  tube  blush;  corolla  white,  with 
pink  stamens,  and  large  yellow  eye— 3s.  6d.  *' J.  Y.  Your 
Seedliugis  a  very  good  variety,  opening  of  a  delicate  blush, 
tinge  changing  to  white,  but  bearing  a  little  colour  at  the 
tubs."— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  20,  lSi4. 

RHODODENDRON  JACKSONII. 
TV^I-  JACKSON  AND   Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg   to 

•  •  announce  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  new  and  splendid  Rho- 
dodendron, at  10s.  6d.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindlev's  opinion  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  l2th  October  last;  also  the  List  of  their  new 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons.  For  Roses,  &c.,  see  Chronicle  of  the 
i St  March,  lS-15,  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  new  Calceo- 
larias, Sec.  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt 
of  a  postage  stamp. 

Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  March  15. 


WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
2S,  CoRNHiLL,  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  comprising  all  the  choice 
new  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 
post-free  upon  application. 

For  particaiars  refer  to  "Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  February 
and  March. 
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Continued  from  p.  1  >i6  of  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


A  FEW  SELECT  PLABSSTS- 

lAbridgeii  from  Yov ELI.  &:  Co.' s  Gentral  CAlection.1 


per  plant— s. 


Achimeneshirsuta 
,,  graiidiii-jra 
,,  coccinea  . 
„  longiflora  . 
„  peduiicalata 
„  muUiflora . 
„  picta  . 
,,       rosea 

Abutilon  sti'iatum     . 

Aphelandra  cristata 

Allamandra  catharlica 

Amiera  zfg:omeiis    , 

AcrophyUum  venosam 

Acacia  lopaiitha 
„    armata     .        . 
„    verticillata 

BuddleaLindleyana 

Eouvardia  strigosa  . 

Boronia  anemonefolia 
J,    serrulata  . 
,,    pianata    . 

Begonia  nitida 

Chorozema  ericoides 
„        cordata 
„        variam,  true 

Combretam  purpureuni 

Coireea  speciosa 
,,    Cooperii   . 

Cliautlius  puniceiis  . 

Callostemnn  speciosa 

Cytissus  fiUpea  . 

Clerodeiidron  lavifoUura 

Diosma  purpurea 
,,    fragrans  . 
,,    ericoides  . 

Daphne  odora  . 


per  plant— s,  d. 


.  3  6 

.  3  6 

.  1  6 

.  2  6 

.  3  6 

.  1  6 

.  5  0 

.  1    6 

.  1    6 

.  I    6 

,  3    6 

.  1    6 

.  1     6 

.  1     6 

.  1    6 

Dicrydium  cupressmum  21     0 

Epacris  impressa      •        .10 

,,    nivalis      .        .        .10 

,,    varifibilis.        .        .16 

,,    canipannlata    .        .16 

Euphorbia  splendens        .  1    6 

Eataxia  myrtifolia    .         .   1     6 

Eschynaalhu3  Harsfiddii  3    6 

,,  E;randifl,,Ta  1     6 

Ficus  eia^tica   .        .        .26 

Tagus  fusca      .        .         42    0 


Fabjana  irabricata    .        .  1 
Genista  attliana        .        •  1 
Gardenia  radicans    .        .  1 
,,        flirida        .        .  1 
Gnidia  pinifolia         .        .  I 
Gesneria  zebiina      .        .  1 
Gloxinia  rubra    .      .        .2 
,,    maxima    ,        .        .2 
Hohesia  populioa     .        .  5 
Helichrysuin  proliferum  .  2 
,,        retortam         .  1 
Habrothamnus  cyaneus    21 
„  fascicalata  I 

Hindsia  longiflora    .        .  3 
Hydrangrea  japonica         .  2 
Ilex  latifolia     .        .        .7 
Ipomffii  ficifolia       .        .  1 
,,     Lcarii        .        .        .1 
Ixora  stricta      .        .        -2 
Kennedyamonophylla     .  1 
Leschenaultiafoimosa     .  1 
,,        Drummondii     .  1 
,,      biloba  multiflara   1 
Manettia  cordifolia  .        .  1 
Myoporum  parvifolium   .  I 
Oldenlanda  Deppii  .  1 

Pcntas  carnea  .        .        .26 
PuUenoea  stricta      .        .  I     6 
,-,    subumbellata  .       .16 
Podocarpus  dicrydioides  21    0 
„        ferruginea  15     0 

„        totara        .         15    0 
Phlox  Van  Houttii   .        .16 
Paul^vniaimperialis        .2    6 
Primula  sinensis,  double 
white     ...         10     " 
Do.      double  purple  .  7 
Rondeletia  speciosa         .  2 
Siphocamphylos  betulifo,  1 
Stcphauotis  florabunda   .  3 
7 
I 
5 
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Si.atice  arboiea 
,,    paberula 

Schvveg:gcria  paucifolia 

Thuabergia  chrysops  .  y 
,,  aiata  superba  .  1 
„  aurantiaca  superba  1 

Templetonia  retusa         .  1 


PA1\SSSES. 

»  YOUELL  &  CO.,  in  submitting  the  folIowingListof  Pamsies, 
beg  to  observe  that  they  have  selected  such  varieties  only  as 
will  be  found  a  desideratum  tu  any  Collection,  and  will  prove 
va'uable  additions  to  those  who  exhibit  at  the  various  Horiicul- 
tural  Exhibitions  J  tlie  Blooms  possessing  fine  size,  form,  sub- 
stance, good  eyes,  and  belting,  and  cin  be  sent  per  post,  free, 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  following  prices  :— 


12  Fine  Show  Varieties 
24  Ditto.    . 
12  Exira  Extra  Fine  . 
24  Ditto     . 


10s, 
18 
18* 
35* 


.  1 


.  1 


•  Including  most  of  the 
Youell  &  Co. 
Alicia        .... 

„     fMaj  ir's) 
Anacreon  .... 
Ann  (Youell's)  extra  fine 

Argo 

Azurea       .        .        i        • 
Beauty  (Youell's)     , 
Black  Bess        .        . 

„    Prince  (Pearson's)  . 

,,    Eyed  Susan     . 
Elucher     .... 
Bride  (Youell's) 
Bridegroom  (Major's) 
Bronze  (Youell'ti) 
Captain  E.eynolQS    . 
Caractacus 

Ceres         .... 
Chancellor     Yuung 

(Youell's) 
Claudia 
Compacta 
Columbine         .        .        . 
Conqueror  (Hunt's) 
,,        (Howard's) 
Conservative  (Major's)     . 
Corporal    .... 
Corunna    .... 
Countess  of  Sandwich     , 
Curion  (Brown's) 
Cyclops      .... 
Cyrus         .        ,        .        , 
Defiance    .... 
Diogenes   .... 
Drusiila     .... 
Duchess  of  St.  Albau's    . 
Duchess    of   St.  Alban's 

(Youdl's)       . 
Duchess  de  Berri 
Duke  of  Ni  rfolk (Youell's) 
Ealing  Hero       .        . 
Eclipse  (Youell's)     . 

,,    (Thompson's)  , 
Enterprise 
Epaminondas    .  '     . 
Everton  (O'Grady's) 
Fanny         .         .        .         . 
General  Nott    . 
,,        Tapp    . 
Goldfind    .        .        .        - 
Grace:  Darling  . 
Grand  Duke  (Youell's)    . 
Grandis     .        .        .        . 
Harriett    .        .        .        . 
Harry  (Youeli'a) 
Hebe  .        .        .        . 

Hector  (Wood's)  fine 
Helen  (Youc-U'.s)extrafiQC 
Hero  (Archer's)        .        . 
Hero  .        .         .        . 

Hinda        .        .         .        . 
Huntsman         .        . 
Insignis  .        .        . 

laviiicible 

Jsis    .  .        .        . 

Jack  .        .       .       . 

Jewess  (Ilun'/tj) 


new  varieticf .    The  selection  left  to 


s.  d. 

1  0 

2  6 
1     0 

0 
0 
0 


2  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


6 
0 
0 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  0 
1  0 
I     6 


0 
6 
0 
0 
G 
0 
0 
0 
1      0 

1  0 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
5  0 
1  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1     0 

1    6 


Josephine  .        .-      .16 

Julia  Grlsi  (Youeirs)  fine  3  0 
Juliet  .  .  .  .10 
Lady  Alice  Peel  (Youell's) 

extra  fine  .  .  .26 
Lady  deVere  (Youell's)  .  1  6 
Lady     Flora     Hastings, 

(Youell's)  ex.  extra  fine  5  0 
Lady  of  the  Lake  .  .10 
Lord  Bloonifi;;!d  .  .10 
Louisa  .  .  .  .16 
Maid  of  Bath  .  .  .16 
Major  .  .  .  .10 
Marchioness  of  Thomond, 

(Youell's)  ex.  extrafine  3 
Marcus  .  .  .  .1 
Marshal  Soult  .  .  .1 
Mars,  (Youell's)  .  .  2 
Ma'5terpiece(Thompsou*8j  1 
Miracle  .  .  .  .1 
Miss  Chaplin  (Forsyth's)  1 
Miss  Hunt(Hunt'3)  .  1 
Mr;.  Taylor  .  .  .1 
Mu'bcrry  Superb  .  .  1 
,,  splen'Jens(Major's)  2 
Navaiino  .  .  .  .1 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  .  .  .1 
Neptune  .  .  .  .1 
Nymph  .  .  .  .1 
Paul  Pry  .        .        .1 

Pelop's  (O'Grady's)  .  3 

Peter  .        .        .        .1 

Peter  Dick 
Patroclus  . 

Pizarro      .        .        .        .1 
Prince  of  Wales  (Youell's) 

fine  .  .  .  .  2 
Princess  Royal  (Youell's) 

fiay  .  .  .  .  2 
Princess  Royal  (Hunt's)  1 
Princess  Alice  (Youell's) 

extra  fine  .  .  .3 
Prince  Albert  (Cook'ii)  .  2 
Phyllis 

Queen  (Hunt's) 
Rainbow   . 
Rising'  Sun 

Rival  Ye  low  (Hunt's) 
Ri.bert 

Sulphurca  elegans   . 
,,  superba  . 

Taglioni    . 
Thunderer 
Tlaiandra 
Tippoo  Saib 
Titian  (Youell's)  fine 
Una 

Unique  (Scholefield) 
Venus  .  .  . 
Vesuvius  . 
Village  Maid  .  ,  .1 
White  Perfection  .  .  1 
William  Tell  (Major's)  .  1 
Will  Watch  .  .  .1 
Wizard      .       .        .       .1 


e 

6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

.  1     0 
.  2     0 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 
Arago,  buflfandred 
Beauty,  pale  lilac 
Belladonna,  pink 
Bethula,  lilac 
Ctmpestroni,  purple 
C^ssimerPcrrier, small, crimson 
Chancellor,  white  and  pink 
Chani^eable,  yellow 
Chri-tiiphcr  Colombe,  lilic 
yol.  Combes',  salmon 
Cor.spicuum 
Defiance,  while 
Due  de  Conighano,  crimson 
Duclicas  de  Montebello 
Duke,  extra  fine 
Elegans,  rose 
Expanded,  purple 
Empress,  lilac 
Flechier,  dark  rose 
Formosu:n,  white  and  yellow 
Golden  Lotus,  flowered  yellow 
Gem,  pink  and  white 
Goliath,  white 
Gouvain  St,  Cyr,  orange 
Hero 

Incurved,  pink 
fnsigne,  pink  and  red 
Imperial,  pale  lilac 
King,  pale  rose 


Lucidum,  white 
Marchioness,  white 
Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 
M.irechale     Messina,     yellow 

and  red 
Marie,  red 
Marie  Antoinette 
Magnet,  yellow 
Memnon,  pink 
Minerva,  pink  and  white 
Mirabile,  white  atid  buff 
Peter,  creamy 
Perspicuum,  pink 
Princess  Marie,  light  pink 
Pulcherrimum,  rose 
Queen,  deep  rose 
Quilled,  yellow 
Rosalind,  pinked 
Satters,  white 
Sulphurea 
Sultana,  rose 
Superb,  clustered  yellow 
Surprise,  white 
Starry,  purple 
Tasselled,  lilac 

,,  yellow 

Triumphant,  piok  and  buff 
Two-coloured  In  curved,  yellow 

and  brown 
Vesta,  white 
Wheeleriana. 


Louis-Philippe 

Sent   post   free    to  any  part  of  the  United   Kingdom,  at 
12s.  per  dozen. 


PETUSSSIAS. 


Attraction  (Girling'a)  .  5  0 
Beauts  du  Jour  (Girliog's)  5  0 
„  Parfait  (Girliug's)  5  0 
Beauty  .  .  .  .10 
Bicolor  .  .  .  .10 
Cerulea  striata  (Girling's)  3  6 
Forget  me  Not  (Girling's)  3  6 
Grandis  .  ,  .  .10 
Lady  Peel  ,         .         .16 

Louis  Gullino  .  .  .50 
Magnea  Rosea  .  .  .10 
Magniflora  .  ,  .26 
Medora      .        .        .        .10 


Membranacea  (Girling*s)  3 
Perfection  (Girling's) 
Portrait  (Girling's)  . 
Perfection  (Wood's)  . 
Princess  Alice  (Wood's)  , 
„      Royal  (Wood's) , 
Punctata  (Miller's)  . 
Queen  of  May  . 
Rosea  alba        .        . 
Sans  Pareil  (Girling's) 
Striata  delicatissima  (Gir- 
ling's)   .... 
West  Briton  (Wood's) 


Sent  per  post  free,  at  I2s.  per  doz.,  tiie  selection  left  to  Youell 
and  Co.  Witli  every  other  variety  worthy  of  cultivation, that  may 
be  advertised  by  other  Parties  after  the  Publication  of  this  List. 

AISJASALLSS. 

Anagrtllis  carnea  grandifl,  1     o  I  Anagallis  multiflora 
„        Biewerii    .        .161         ,,        speciosa    , 
,,      Casrulea  grandifl.  1    0  1 
The  above  can  be  sent  free  of  Postage  to  any  part 

United  Kingdom. 


s. 


Atrostriatam 
Brightii     , 
Fowleii 


.36 


Lutea 

Maculatum 

Vcuosa 


.  1 

.  1 


,  3    6 

,  3     6 

3     6 


CINERARIAS. 


Azurea  grandiflora  . 
Compact  Blue  .         , 
Emperor   . 
Grandesse 
Greenii 
King. 
Madonna  . 
Magnet      , 


PerfectionfYoueirs)  extra 

fine,  the  largest  and  best 

ti|)ped  variety  out         .  5 

Prince  Albert  (Gaines's)  .  l 

Princess  Royal  (Short's), 

the  best  blue  out  .  .  3 
Unique  .  .  .  .1 
Waterhouseana         .        .  1 


FL©WER  SEEDS. 

30  Packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest  kinds,  sent  per  post 
free,  for  &s. 

Catalogues  of  their  extensive  collection  of  Car  nations, 
Picotees,  and  Pinks^  comprising  upwards  of  900  of  the 
finest  varieties,  may  he  had  on  application. 

(t?-  All  orders  above  11.  are  delivered  carriage  free  to  London 
or  Hull,  or  Plants  added  to  compensate  for  the  same. 

N.B. — Foreign  Obders  promptly  executed  and 

PACKED  SECURELY,  BY  PARTIES  OF  MANY  YEABS' 
EXPERIENCE,  THUS  INSURING  THEIR  SECURE  TRANS- 
MISSION'. 


IMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 

-a.  Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 
be  had  of  Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill, 
Lonilou,    Fine  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS.— Plants  of  this 
splendid  Flower,  strong  and  healthy,  at  Ss.  6rf.,  5s.,  and  Ts. 
per  plant;  seed  of  the  same  at  25.  ^d. ;  also  the  Beautiful  Lian- 
thus  nigricans,  5s.  per  packet;  a  printed  treatise  will  be  included 
for  growing  the  above;  Cuthill's  Prince  of  Denmark  clove- 
sc-:nted  Carnation,  a  nosegay  in  itself,  12s.  per  dozen;  good 
collections  of  Picotees  and  Carnations,  at  \1s.  per  doz2n  ;  a 
a  beautiful  Petunia  ornatissima,  (Van  Houtte)  Is.  6(/.  each; 
best  Picotee  Seed,  5s.  per  packet;  Calceolaria  ditto,  ^s.^d.\ 
Melon  and  Cucumber  Seeds,  and  healthy  Plants  ready  at  all 
times.  A  large  pHcket^of  Chicory  Seed,  witli  10  year-s'  success- 
ful directions  for  forcing  the  same,  by  J.  C.  Price,  Is  6d/.— the 
best  of  all  winter  salads. 

N.B. —A  strong  active  lad,  aged  IS,  wanted;  board  and 
lodging,  with  2s.  per  week. — A  Small  Premium  required. 

Direct  to  J.  CuTUiLL,  Florist,  Denmark  Hill,  Cambeiwell, 
London. 


BLOOMS  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING 
CAMELLIA,  "DUKE  OF  LANCASTER,"  may  now  be 
seen  at  Mr.  CuARLWOon's,  Seedsman,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
gardcn,  London  ;  and  plants  now  ready  for  delivery,  by  apply- 
ing to  R.  S.  Yatrs,  St.  Ann's-square,  Manchester. 


THE  ARBORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSAY  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Earthwork,  Road-making,  Form- 
ing Ornamental  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Landed 
Property. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  R.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  La^pn,  the  Parterre,  and  the  Shrubbery,  and 
now  growing  at  Qaeen^s-Elms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer. 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  George  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammond's),  Surrey. 

ILLISTONE'S  APPLE,  the  STURMER  PIPPIN, 

a  Drawing  of  which,  and  its  History,  appears  in  Maund's 
"  Botanic  Garden  and  Fruitist"  for  the  present  month. 

The  above  Apple  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  its  combined 
qualities;  it  keeps  Qrm  and  fine-flavoured  until  July  or  August, 
is  fit  for  Dessertor  Kitchen,  is  very  hardy,  bears  well  in  all  soils 
and  situations  ;  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  gathered  from  dwarf 
standard  trees,  planted  in  heavy  clay,  in  the  three  last  seasons, 
320  bushels,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  sold  in  London, 
and  realised  higher  prices  by  far  than  any  other  Apple  in  the 
market.  Scions  may  be  had,  as  usual,  upon  the  receipt  of 
3s.  6rf.  in  stamps,  or  post-oflice  order,  payable  either  at  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  or  Clare,  Suffolk.  Please  address,  S.  and  J.  Dil- 
LisTONE,  Nurseries,  Sturmcr,  Haverhill. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  &c. 

JOHN      HOLLAND,     Florist,     Market-place, 
MiDDLETON,  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,   respectfully 
informs  Amateurs,  &c.   &c.,  that  this  is  the  best  season  for 
planting  out  the  above  flowers,  and  that  he  can  supply  choice 
varieties  on  early  application.    Catalogues  on  application. 
AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c. 

Tand  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c., 
•  York,  beg  to  offer  to  the  public  their  fine  New  DAHLIA, 
"GEM  ;"  colour  bright  sulphur,  shading  into  pale  primrose,  occa- 
sionally tipped  with  bronze;  flowers  very  large,  blooming  on 
long  footstalks;  form  and  petal  fine j  a  good  acquisition  to  a 
stand :  plant  3  to  4  feet  high.  Strang  plants  of  the  above  at 
Ts.  M.  each,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  first  week  in  6tli 
month  (May).    The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

T.  and  J.  B.'s  Genei-al  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Pansies,  &c.,  for 
1845,  together  with  that  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  may 
be  had  on  application. 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c.— 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved 
Seeds,  of  a  superb  variety,  of  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
This  splendid  Columbine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  gay  Border  Plants  in  cultivation;  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  fr.im  12  to  18  incises,  abouading  in  two-coloured 
blossoms  (Blue  and  White),  of  the  sue  and  shape  of  the 
common  Pfi£Sion-flow_^r.  Packages  of  about  150  seeds  are  sent 
free  at  \s.,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  Packages  of  the  Seeds 
of  the  TRUE  NATIVE  HIGHLAND  FIR,  or  RED-WOODED 
PINE  OF  SCOTLAND,  at  the  same  rate.  The  Trade  can  be 
well  supplied  with  Native  Fir  and  Larch  plants. 
John  Gaioon.  and  Co.,  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.B. 

\^7ILLIAM  MILLER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
V  t  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, &c.,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 
Paper.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 


RENE  LANGSLIER,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Clarendon  Nursery,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  takes  thig  oppor- 
tunity to  tliank  his  friends  and  the  public  for  their  liberal  sup- 
port in  purchasing  so  g*cat  a  number  of  the  trees  of  his  New 
BEURRE  PEARj  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  them  that 
there  are  still  a  few  left.  It  will  prove,  as  before  stated,  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Pears  for  January ;  trees,  \l.  is.  Also,  a  few 
EVERGREEN  OAKS,  two  years  old,  about  IS  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  price  \l.  per  lOO.  All  letters  to  be  post  paid  ;  reference  or 
remitiance  from  unknown  correspondents.— Jersey,  March  15. 


PILTDOWN    NURSERIES,    MARESFIELD,  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

MITCHELL'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS. 
Lady  Charleviile,  beautiful  glossy  peach,  4  feet      los.  61?. 
Miss  Harrington,  white,  slightly  tipped^wilh purple,  3ft.    10    6 
Prince  Albert,  supeib  orange,  4  feet         ,        .        .        .  10    6 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  fine  crimson,  5  feet      .        .        .  10    6 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  purposes  sending  out  early  in 
May  the  above  Seedling  Dahlias,  in  good  plants,  which  he  can 
recommend  to  the  most  limited  grower.  J.  M.  has  a  large 
stock  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  can  supply  fine 
plants  early,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  SORTS  of  HARDY.  AN- 
NUALS described  in  the  Chronicle  of  March  1st,  as  being 
the  most  splendid  selection  in  cultivation,  m.iy  be  had  genuine 
and  post-free  of  the  Advertiser  by  forwarding  to  him  an  order 
for  lOs.  6^i. ;  large  packets,  15  v.  Those  possessing  any  of  the 
sorts  included  in  the  36  described  may  select  from  the  following, 
to  avoid  duplicates:  Browallia  elata,  Calceolaria  pinnata,  Co- 
reopsis, mixed,  Clarkia  elegans,  CobEex  scandens,  Dianthus 
barbatns,  splendid  mixed  ;  Chrysis  crocea,  Godetia  rosea  alba, 
toasa,  mixed,  Lobelia  inflata,  L.  gracilis,  Lupinus  mutabilis, 
Malope  trifida,  New  purple  Candytuft,  Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor,  Tropcsolum  canariense.  Willcove  Broccoli,  and  Mar- 
tynia  fragrans,  la.  per  packet.  Direct,  J.  Mickle,  Folkestone, 
Kent. 


COOPER,  Sion  Nursery,  Croydon,  begs  to  offer 
B  the  following  choice  Flower-Seeds,  &c. : — 


Per  Packet— e- 


Per  Packet.— s. 
Calceolaria,  finest  mixed  1 
Cineraria,  finest  mixed  .  1 
Eucharidium  grandifl.  .  0 
Fuchsia,  fiuest  mixed  .  l 
Geranium,  finest  mixed  .  1 
,,  splendid  scarlet  1 
Hollyhocks,  finedouble  — 

10  sorts  .  .  .2 
Humea  elegans  .  .  0 
Leycesteria  formosa  .  0 
Limanthes  grandiflorua  .  0 

Collection  of  21  best  Hardy  Annuals        .        .     Ss. 
Do.  BO  do.    do.         do.      .        .        .  IOj. 

Priced  Catalogue  of  Flower-seeds,  also  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias. 
Verbenas,  &c.,  will  be  sent  by  post  on  appUcation. 


Nemophila  discoidalis 
Portulaca  splendcns 

,,        Thellusonii 
Petunia,  finest  mixed 
Poteiititla  insignis  . 
Sedum  cseruleura 
Silene  speciosa 
Statice  pseudo-armeria    . 
Tropxolu  m      ti  icolorum 

grandiflorum     . 


1     0 


NEW  PANSIES. 

JSCHOFIELD,  Seedsman,  &c.,  begs  to  inform  his 
•  Friends  and  the  growers  of  the  PANSY,  that  he  has  on 
Sale  four  beautiful  SEEDLINGS,  which  were  last  year  selected 
from  among  thousands,  viz. :— BRILLIANT,  5s.;  DUKE  OF 
LEEDS,  5s.  6rf.;  TOPAZ,  the  finest  yellow,  5s. ;  and  SURPASS 
ECLIPSE,  5s.  Crf.,  or  the  four  for  l5s.  Also  a  large  and  well- 
selected  stock  of  the  most  approved  old  varieties,  strong  plants, 
from  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz.  The  best  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias  in 
May,  at  the  same  price,  many  of  them  new  last  year.  A  Cata^ 
logue  of  the  above,  also  Carnations,  Verbenas,  &c.  &c.  may  be 
had  free  on  appUcation, 

N.B.— A  few  packets  of  Pansy  and  Fuchsia  Seed,  from  the 
best  show  flowers,  25.  6rf.,  5s.,  and  10s.  per  packet.  The  Seed- 
lings and  Seed  sent  free  by  post. 

Knosthrop,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  March  15. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AN'D  GARDEN  ARCHITECrURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  tlie  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  eco\'o.mical  as  well  as 
efi'ectual  manuer.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects ;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  rospcctiully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  iieaj^  Lnndon,  ^ 

"  THE  BUFFALO  BERRY. 

T  RIVERS  has  some  newly-imported  Plants  of  this 
•  interesting  hardy  FruIt-bcaring  Shrub  to  offer,  at  2s.  6rf. 
each. 

"  Its  fruit,  which  is  much  relished  in  North  America,  is  about 
the  size  of  the  red  Currant,  much  ric'ier  to  the  taste,  and  forms 
one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  tw\g,"—Coudon,  in 
**  Encyclopa:dia  of  Trees  aiid  Shrubs,''^  page  "00. 

T.  RIVERS  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  his  Friends  to 
the  PERSIAN  YELLOW  ROSE;  colour  bright  golden  yellow, 
quite  hardy  ;  of  which  he  has  the  largest  stock  in  Europe.  This 
Rose,  if  left  unpruned,  blooms  freely.  T.  R.  has  pUnts  in  pots, 
forced,  only  1  foot  high,  full  of  bloom  buds.  The  plants  offered 
are  not  in  pots,  but  adapted  for  potting,  being  worked  on  clean 
4-inch  stems;  7s.  6rf.  each.  The  wholesale  price  per  dozen  or 
per  100  will  be  given  to  the  trade  on  application. 

*,*  Stout  Plants  of  Paalovnia  Imperialis,  5  feet  iu  height, 
with  well-ripened  wood,  55.  each. 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  184o. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  T«^0  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Tdesoav,        Mar.  ISJLinnean  .        .  .        .        8  p.m. 

*     *  .        .        8  pm. 

fArtfl     .        ,        .        •        8  p.m. 

4    P.M. 


Satprdax,  "  Mar.  22    Royal  Bocanio 


We  have  to  announce  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Cajibridge,  have  decided  upon 
pensioning  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs,  the  present  aged 
gardener  in  that  establishment,  and  of  appointing  a 
successor.  Candidates  for  the  appointment  must 
send  in  their  Testimonials  before  the  7th  of  April, 
under  cover  to  the  Vice  Chancellor.  These  Testimo- 
nials must  relate  to  the  Candidate's  capacity  of  ar- 
ranging a  new  garden,  according  to  a  given  plan, 
and  to  his  jiractical  and  scientific  qualifications.  As 
soon  as  the  Testimonials  of  the  several  Candidates 
shall  have  been  considered,  notice  will  be  given  to 
such  as  are  most  approved  of  to  repair  to  Cambridge 
on  a  day  then  to  be  named,  in  order  that  they  may 
undergo  an  examination  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Henslotv. 

The  value  of  this  appointment  is  12U.  per  annum, 
with  an  allowance  of  fuel,  and  a  house  free  of  rent, 
taxesj  and  repairs. 


The  slowly  advancing  season  warns  us  to  bring 
our  remarks  on  the  Potato  to  a  close;  we  therefore 
to-day  assemble  all  the  notes  of  any  importance  that 
remain  among  our  papers  touching  this  subject. 

Firstly,  as  to  manures,  their  nature  and  applica- 
tion. Gypsum  has  been  used  by  "A.  F."  whenever 
sets  are  employed  instead  of  small  whole  Potatoes, 
which  he  prefers.  He  lays  the  sets  in  his  greenhouse 
or  any  out-building  secure  from  frost,  and  sprinkles 
gypsum  over  them,  spreading  them  out  singly  on 
the  floor.  He  is  always,  by  this  means,  sure  of  a 
plant.     The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment : 

Planted  April  2S,  1S43.  Taken  up  Nov.  11,  IS13. 

1st  5  sets  no  gypsum    ^  6    lbs.  0  oz,  1  The  soil 
5,   5  do.    with  ^6  7        /light  loam. 

2d  6  do.     without         =^  5j         0        1  Very  stiff 
f„    6  do.     with  =  5 J         0        /soil. 

In  cooking,  preference  ia  given  to  the  Potatoes  ma- 
nured with  gypsum. 

Guano  has  been  the  subject  of  several  experiments. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  Rous,  of  Laverton,  used  it  with  the 
following  result : 

The  Potatoes  were  planted  in  rows  45  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  apart — the  sort  red  Kidneys.  To  every  four  rows 
the  following  manures  were  applied  in  the  quantities 
specified,  being  previously  well  mixsd  with  five  or  six 
times  their  bulk  of  soil,  with  the  exception  of  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  which  was  pounded  but  not  mised  : — 
1.  8  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  ;  2.  do.  of  Potter's  guano  ; 
3.  16  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  (Lawes's)  ;  4. 
soot  and  salt  in  the  proportiou  of  four  parts  of  soot  to 
one  of  salt.  The  Potatoes  were  planted  whole  on  the 
12th  of  April,  6  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  about 
an  inch  of  earth,  the  manure  then  added,  and  covered 
with  earth  to  the  surface.  The  crop  was  dug  on  the  19th 
of  October,  and  the  produce  of  two  of  each  of  the  four 
rows  carefully  weighed — Two  [rows  of  No.  1,  90:|:lbs. ; 
do.  No.  2,  85|lbs. ;  do.  No'.  3,  87  lbs. ;  do.  No.  4, 
80  lbs.  My  second  experiment  was  made  with  another 
variety  of  Potatoes  called  here  the  Prince  William, 
planted  in  the  same  way  on  thel3thof  April,  and  dug  on 
the  18th  of  October.  The  manures  used  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  rows  only  40 feet  long: — 1. 
8  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano;  2.  do.  of  Potter's;  3.  5  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  whole  four  rows  of  each 
of  these  were  weighed,  and  the  result  as  follows: — 1. 
120  lbs.;  2.  96  lbs. ;  3.  90  lbs.  The  Prince  Williams 
are  always  much  less  productive  than  the  red  Kidneys. 
I  will  also  mention  a  small  experiment  which  I  made 
■with  Potter's  guano  in  1843.  To  2  perches  of  very 
poor  stony  ground  I  applied  4  lbs.  of  that  guano,  which 
was  forked  in  lightly,  and  then  planted  with  red  Kidney 
Potatoes.  The  produce  was  2  sacks  minus  1  peck,  or 
23  pecks  Potato  measure. 


Jlr.  GooDiFF,  of  Granard,  found  guano  and  stable 
dung  equal  in  effect,  the  former  applied  at  the  rate 
of  between  3  and  4  cut.  to  the  acre. 

A  small,  but  not  uninteresting  experiment  wi  h 
guano  is  mentioned  in  the  following  note  from  "  E. 
W.  JM.,"  a  Berkshire  gentleman  : — 

A  iibourer  brought  me  a  remarkably  fine  Potato  in 
the  spring;  I  w-^.s  much  struck  with  ir,  and  hid  it  cut 
into  eight  sets,  and  planted  them  in  a  good  loam  well 
manured — each  tet  a  foot  apart.  When  the  vine  was 
about  a  fjot  above  ground,  I  poured  about  a  gallon  of 
water  (in  which  two  or  three  handfuls  of  guano  were 
dissolved),  on  four  of  the  sets — the  whole  grew  through- 
out the  summer  most  luxuriantly.  I  hud  them  taken  up 
the  other  day,  and  had  the  very  remarkable  produce  of 

61  lbs considerably    more   than    a   bushel   from   one 

Potato  ;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  experi- 
ment is  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  the  sets 
manured  with  the  guano. 
The  four  sets  which  were  not  manured  with  guano, 

produced 21  lbs. 

The  four  sets  that  were,  produced      .        .         .  40  „ 

61  lbs. 
The  latter  being  nearly  all  large  and  fine,  whilst  the 
former  were  chiefly  small,  and  in  comparison  inferior. 

In  another  instance,  "  D.  G.,"  residing  near  Stan- 
more,  tried  guano  against  farm-yard  manure  thus: — 
Forty  poles  of  light  gravelly  land  in  a  high  situation 
were  taken  for  experiment.  The  sets  were  dibbled 
in  S-feet  rows,  and  8  or  9  inches  apart.  A  little 
guano  was  dropped  upon  the  sets  in  the  holes,  the 
remainder,  in  all  3  cwt.  an  acre,  was  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  land  previous  to  the  holes  being  covered 
in.  Another  part  of  the  field  was  planted  in  the 
same  manner,  but  manured  with  a  mixture  of  farm- 
yard dung  and  decayed  leaves  which  had  formed 
the  bottom  of  a  pigstye.  Little  rain  fell  during  the 
first  6  weeks.  In  this  instance  no  advantage  was 
apparently  derived  from  the  use  of  guano,  the  crop 
in  both  cases  being  i:early  alike.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  a  worse  plan  than  that  of  dropping  the 
guano  ir;to  the  holes  containing  the  sets  could  not 
well  have  been  devised;  for  this  concentrated  ma- 
nure is  apt  to  injure  the  young  and  dehcate  roots  of  i 
plants  when  they  are  first  sprouting  ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  should  always  be  used  as  a  top-dressing,  or  i 
if  brought  into  contact  with  the  young  roots  it  should 
be  previously  much  weakened  by  mixing  it  with  5  or  , 
6  times  its  balk  of  soil.  | 

Now  that  the  subject  of  manure  is  before  us,  it  will  \ 
be  as  well  to  observe  tint  all  our  letters  show  the  j 
advantage  of  placing  the  manure  either  upon  the  , 
ground  as  a  top-dressing,  or  above  the  sets.     Unfor-  | 
tunately  our  correspondents  do  not  give  their  results  , 
with  the  accuracy  that  is  to  be  desired,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  make  that  use  of  their  communications 
which  we  could  have  wished.     A  specimen  or  two 
will,  however,  put  tliis  in  a  sufficiently  striking  point 
of  view.    JMr.  Goodiff,  of  Granard,  writes  thus  : — 

One  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  Potatoes  I  ever  had  was 
from  a  patch  of  ground  on  which  the  manure  (short 
stable  dang)  had  been  left  uncovered.  I  have  before 
stated  in  the  Agricultural  Gazitte  several  instances  iu 
which  manuring  on  the  top  has  been  considered  advan- 
tageous ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Donegal  who  has  this 
year  applied  a  little  additional  manure  on  the  top,  con- 
siders his  crop  much  improved  by  it. 

Mr.  A.,  living  near  Birmingham,  found  his  crop, 
which  was  manured  by  placing  manure  over  the  sets, 
infinitely  better  than  any  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
quite  free  from  the  attacks  of  what  is  called  the 
"  smother-fly."  He,  however,  gave  the  ground  a 
top-dressing  of  sulphate  of  soda  (5  cwt.  to  the  acre), 
about  a  fortnight  after  planting.  i-lnallyjMr.  White  , 
of  Uxbridge,  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  dung  was 
always  used  moist,  and  placed  on  the  sets,  covering 
them  with  a  tolerably  deep  furrow,  we  should  hear 
Uttle  of  the  failures  now  experienced. 

Earthing  up,  or  the  contrary,  have  each  their 
advocates,  and  we  are  not  placed  by  our  correspond- 
ence in  a  position  to  settle  the  question.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  seems  to  turn  in  favour  of  earthing 
up,  because  of  the  loosening  the  soil  between  the  rows. 
Our  intelligent  correspondent "  Falcon"  is  clearly  in 
favour  of  that  operation  ,•  and  so  is  Mr.  Goodiff, 
of  Granard.    The  latter  says  :— 

I  have  had  several  very  heavy  crops  of  Potatoes,  even 
20  tons  to  the  acre,  by  deeply  planting  Potatoes  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder — the  drills  were  opened  by  the  spade, 
digging  them  a  foot  or  15  inches  deep,  throwing  up  what 
the  spade  (a  narrow  one,  6  inches  wide)  brought  up,  but 
not  cleaning  out  the  drills ;  this  left  about  half  the  earth 
in  them,  sets  and  manure  were  put  in  each  drill  as  it  was 
opened,  the  earth  of  the  one  drill  filling  up  the  one 
previously  formed.  When  the  Potatoes  were  about 
6  inches  high  the  ground  was  dug  between  the  rows  with 
the  same  narrow  spadee,  and  broken  among  the  plants, 
the  ground  between  the  rows  being  generally  hoed  with 
a  Dutch  hoe  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Potatoes  ; 
there  was  no  clay  drawn  up  to  the  stalks,  as  all  my  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  think  this  unnecessary.  All  that  I 
thinJc  is  required  is  a  frequent  moving  of  the  ground,  so 
as  to  afford  a  continuous  and  regular  supply  of  gases  to 


the  leaves  of  the  (jlan's.  1  have  ever  found  my  Potato- 
crops  highly  productive  where  this  has  been  attended  to. 
In  an  experiment  by  our  friend  "  Jael,"  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  relative  values  of  produce  obtained 
per  acre  from  experiments  with  Potatoes,  in  1844, 
reckoning  the  price  at  o6s.  per  ton : — 

A.  Planted  in  rows  2  feet  10  inches  apart  ;  the  sets 
placed  thickly  in  the  rows,  being  only  5  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  leaving  not  so  much  as  4  inches  clear 
between  the  sets  ;  a,  sa. 
earthed  up  so  as  to 
form  broad-shoul- 
dered ridges,  high-  _  "^'^^  f^ 
est  at  the  outsides, 
as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  leav- 
ing a  depression  on 
ths  top  for  the  reception  of  rain.  Value  per  acre, 
Til.  \'s, 

B.  Planted  in  rows  2  feet  3  inches  apart ;  sets,  C 
inches  deep,  and  7  inches  asunder  in  the  rows: —        _ 

Not  earthed  up £23     6«.  ~ 

Earthed  up         .         .         .         .         .     18     0 

C.  Planted  iu  single  sets  2  feet  10  inches  apart  each 
way: — 

Not  earthed  up  '.         ,         .        .    £(i     5s.    ' 

Earthed  up         .        '.         .         .         .       5     1       " 

From  this  it  appears  thatB,  notearthedup,  exceeded 
B  earthed  up,  at  the  rate  of  A/.  Gs.  per  acre.  In  the 
experiment  C,  where  the  sets  were  planted  very 
widely  apart,  the  value  of  the  crop  not  earthed  up 
exceeded  that  earthed  up  by  1/.  4s.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  excessively  dry  season  that  the  earthed 
up  portions  gave  a  result  the  reverse  of  that  obtained 
in  ordinary  seasons.  The  crop  throughout  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  drought,  but  that  in  the 
ridges  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  such  a  season,  how- 
ever, broad-shouldered  ridges,  as  those  in  experiment 
A  are  termed,  have  an  advantage  over  those  that  are 
narrower. 

Finally,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  close  that  which  we 
fear  has  been  regarded  as  a  tedious  discussion,  let  us 
point  to  the  immense  importance  of  renewing  the 
vigour  of  Potatoes  by  raising  new  varieties  from 
seeds.  This  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and 
always  with  some  advantage,  sometimes  with  a  great 
deal.  It  is  certain  that  the  productive  quality  of  a 
given  variety  of  the  Potato  is  in  proportion  to  its 
youth,  and  that  all  varieties  cease,  after  a  few  years, 
to  be  as  productive  as  they  once  were.  When  Mr. 
Knight's  seedlings  were  originally  tried,  they 
yielded,  in  one  case,  at  the  rates  of  68  and  70  for  one. 
No  such  crops  can  now  be  obtained  from  them. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Tay  Banks,  by  Dundee,  raised 
some  seedlings  from  a  variety  cultivated  near  Lake 
Ontario ;  and  some  of  the  varieties  so  procured 
yielded  as  many  as  120  Potatoes  from  one  stem.  In 
one  of  "  Jael's"  cases,  a  seedling,  raisad  by  Dr. 
Maclean,  of  Colchester,  planted  in  single  et/cs,  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  nearly  14  tons  per  acre  of  fine 
Potatoes,  on  land  which  suffi^red  so  much  from  the 
drought  of  the  season,  that  no  other  kind,  although 
treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  common  sets 
were  used,  would  bring  more  than  10  tons  per  acre. 


COUNTRY  WALKS. 

Gentle  Keaders — Under  the  above  title  we  propose 
giving  weekly  a  series  of  articles  illustrative  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate  objects  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in 
our  country  rambles,  and  which  we  too  frequently  pass  by 
unnoticed  and  unheeded.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  which  causes  us  to  pay  them  so  little 
regard  and  attention  j  day  after  day  we  pursue  our  walks 
surrounded  by  objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  the 
greatest  interest,  and  day  after  day  we  return  home,  if 
not  uuamused,  at  least  uninstructed.  Oar  object  will  be 
to  awaken  in  year  minds  an  interest  in  the  various  works 
of  Nature  which  lie  so  thickly  scattered  around  you ;  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  birds  which  build  their  nests 
and  sing  their  varied  songs  of  love  and  joy  in  the  hedge- 
rows ;  to  the  flowers  which  deck  with  their  thousand 
hues  the  sunny  bank  and  the  fertile  meadows,  the  parched 
heath  and  the  rippling  water-course ;  and  above  all,  to 
teach  your  thoughts  to  ascend  from  the  admiration  of 
the  creature  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator,  and  in 
all  your  observations  of  the  works  of  Nature  "  to  look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Let  us  address  a  few  words  to  those  fair  dames,  for 
whom  this  series  of  articles  is  more  especially  intended. 
The  speedy  approach  of  Spring  will  soon  change  the  whole 
face  of  Nature ;  that  which  is  now  wrapped  in  the  gloom 
and  sleep  of  winter  will  soon  awake  to  renewed  life  and 
vigour,  and  all  this  will  take  place  at  first  slowly  and 
gradually.  Noiv,  then,  is  the  time  to  commence  your 
observations,  before  the  multiplicity  of  objects  distracts 
your  attention  and  bewilders  your  ideas.  You  must 
acquire  a  habit  of  observing — not  merely  of  looking  and 
of  seeing,  but  of  intimately,  narrowly  observing ;  for  be 
assured  that  an  observant  Polyphemus,  with  his  solitary 
eye,  obtains  far  more  information  in  one  day  than  an 
unobservant  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  in  a  whole 
month.  It  is  surprising  how  your  interest  in  your  daily 
walks  will  be  increased,  when  you  have  gained  an  insight 
into  the  history,  the  uses,  and  the  beauties  of  the  various 
objects  which  you  meet  with.  No  walk,  at  least  no  country 
walk,  can  be  devoid  of  interest  to  a   mind  desirous  of 
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acquiring  information ;  you  will  ever  be  meeting  witli 
something  new  to  excite  your  admiration,  ever  falling  in 
with  something  fresh,  to  impart  instruction  and  to  afford 
amusement.  These  country  walks  will  give  vigour  to 
the  mind,  and  health  to  the  body;  that  which  before 
was  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  toil  will  now  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasure  ;  you  will  often  be  induced  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  result  will  be  a  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  a  lightness  of  heart,  and  a  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  which  all  your  in-door  amusements  and  all  your 
previous  formal  walks  had  failed  to  produce. 

How  delightful  are  the  feelings  on  a  fine  morning,  at 
the  close  of  winter  !  The  sun  shines  brightly  in  the 
azure  firmament,  and  his  warm  and  enlivening  rays 
impart  fresh  life,  activity,  and  joy,  not  only  to  the  world 
of, Nature  without,  but  to  the  mental  world  within; 
our  capability  of  enjoyment  seems  increased,  our  spirits 
become  buoyant,  and  our  hearts  seem  ready  to  burst 
with  happiness.  On  such  a  sunny  morning  let  us  set 
out  on  our  first  country  walk.  On  account  of  the  un- 
usual severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  winter,  we 
shall  find  as  yet  but  few  evidences  of  the  approach  of 
spring.  In  the  garden  we  see  the  drooping  flowers  of 
the  modest  Snowdrop,  and  clusters  of  the  lowly  yellow 
Aconite,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  appropriately 
called  New-Year's  Gifts  ;  but  tlie  plant  which  more  espe- 
cially wins  our  regard  is  the  Crocus — its  golden,  blue, 
and  delicately- striped  flowers  are  among  the  first  to 
expand  under  the  influence  of  the  returning  rays  of  the 
newly-risen  sun,  and  the  first  to  close  when  clouds  ob- 
scure his  face.  The  Crocus  is  essentially  a  **  child  of 
the  Sun" — a  true  harbinger  of  spring,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  it  enlists  all  oar  sympathies  in  its  favour.  But 
let  us  leave  the  garden,  and  go  through  the  lane,  in 
order  to  take  a  walk  across  the  fields.  The  buds  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  are  still  in  a  dormant  and  inactive 
state,  with  the  exception  of  the  Elder,  the  Honeysuckle, 
and  the  Dogrose,  which  are  already  bursting  forth  into 
life,  and  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  returning  spring. 
The  catkins  of  the  Hazel  (by  children  termed  lambs'- 
tails)  are  now  in  full  perfection  ;  they  are  not,  as  many 
perhaps  suppose,  the  flowers  from  which  the  nuts  pro- 
ceed ;  that  they  are  flowers  is  true,  but  then,  they  are 
the  stamen-bearing  or  male  flowers.  Let  us  pick  a 
branch,  and  try  if  we  can  find  the  female  flowers,  or 
those  which  produce  the  nuts.  Do  you  see  those  short 
red  threads  proceeding  from  the  tops  of  those  buds  ? 
Well,  they  are  the  styles  or  prolongations  of  the  pistil 
of  the  Hazel,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  embryo  nuts. 
If  jou  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Botany,  you  know  that 
in  general  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  inclosed  within  the 
same  flower,  as  in  the  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  &c.,  whilst 
in  some  plants,  as  the  Hazel,  Oak,  Cucumber,  &c.,  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  found  in  separate  flowers.  Hatk  ! 
what  bird  is  that  singing  so  gaily  and  so  sweetly  .'  It  is 
a  lark  ;  but  where  is  it  ?  it  is  surely  out  of  sight,  for  I 
cannot  discover  it  anywhere.  Ah  !  there  it  is,  juit  a  little 
spot  in  the  sky  above  our  heads  ;  how  long  he  remains 
up  there  I  Now  he  is  coming  down  ;  he  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  his  song  is  losing  its  character ;  now  that  he 
is  about  to  alight  on  the  ground,  it  is  a  mere  cheruping 
or  twit'ering;  he  pitches,  and  is  silent.  What  is  that 
fluttering  and  bustle  in  the  hedge .'  Let  us  see  ;  two 
robins  fighting  !  How  pugnacious  they  are  !  They 
scarcely  heed  our  approach,  so  eagerly,  so  earnestly,  are 
they  engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  It  is  an  affair  of  honour ; 
like  two  chivalrous  knights  of  old,  they  are  fighting  for 
some  fair  ladie-love,  some  Queen  of  Beauty,  who  will 
bestow  her  heart  and  hand  upon  the  triumphant  victor. 
And  here  let  us  correct  an  error,  which  we  have  really 
heard  some  ladies  most  positively  maintain,  viz.,  that 
Sir  Red-breast's  ladie-love  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mistress  Jenny  Wren  !  We  should  not  advert  to  such 
an  improbable  error,  had  we  not  had  hard  matter  to 
convince  some  individuals  that  there  were  hen  robins 
and  cock  wrens  !  So  true  is  it  that  early  impressions 
are  always  the  least  easily  eS'aced ;  and  therefore  how 
careful  ought  those  to  be  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
bringing  up  of  young  children,  to  store  their  minds  with 
truth,  instead  of  cramming  them  with  the  silly  trash  and 
nonsense  contained  in  the  foolish  nursery-tales  of  by- 
gone years  ! — Boityhlon  Kinydon,  Teignmouth. 


EASTER  BEURRE  PEAR. 

S^noj)7/ms.— Bergamotte  de  Ja  Pentecflle,  Beurre  de  la  Pente- 
c6te,  Beurre  de  Paiues,  Beurr(5  d'Hiver  de  Bruxelles,  Doyenne 
d'Hiver,  Doyenne  d'Hiver  Nouveau,  Doyenne  du  Printeraps, 
roycc.n<S  de  PStiues,  Seigneur  d'Hiver,  Bezi  Chaumontel  tres 
gros,  Cl-.aumoiitellri-s  Rros.BeurrS  KoiipcS,  Da  Patre,  Pastorale, 
(not  of  the  French),  Philippe  de  Piques,  Beurili  Anglais, 
CKDning,  Bergamottc  d'Hiver,  GrUne  Winterherrnbirne,  Ber- 
gamotte  d'Hiver,  (ofaomej. 

The  origin  of  this  valuable  late  Pear  is  unknown- 
Some  ascribe  it  to  Dr.  Van  Mods  ;  but  the  latter  did 
not  raise  it;  for  in  1818  he  wrote  as  follows,  in  mention- 
ing it  as  an  instance  of  the  great  coufusion  which  pre- 
vailed in  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits: — In  addition  to  Doyenn6  du  Printemps,  it  [the 
Easter  Beurre]  is  called  at  Brussells,  Bergamotte  de  la 
Ptntec6:e ;  at  Antwerp,  Beurru  Anglais  ;  at  Jodogne, 
Poire  Canning;  at  Termonde,  Seigneur  d'Hiver;  at 
Ghent,  Bergamotte  Tardive  ;  at  Malines,  Philippe  de 
Paques ;  and  here,  at  Louvain,  Poire  du  Pa're."  He 
adds,  "  These  two  names,  Beurr^  Anglaise,  and  Poire 
Canning,  seem  to  denote  an  English  origin,  unless  they 
have  been  conferred  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  one  of  the 
celebrated  men  of  that  country,  or  for  the  country  itself, 
which  has  always  been  the  object  of  our  veneration,  and  will 
always  remain  so,  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  foreigners, 
who  have  got  into  their  hands  the  editing  of  our  political 
journals,  and  who  find  it  more  easj  to  meddle  with  men 


than  things."  *  It  appears  from  the  above  that  Dr.  Van 
Mons  did  not  know  its  origin.  It  was  certainly  not 
known  in  this  country  before  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  from  Belgium,  where  it  must  have 
previously  obtained  extensive  cultivation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  synonyms  it  had  acquired  in  different 
localities. 

This  Pear  is  of  first-rate  excellence  when  obtained  in 
its  perfection  ;  and  no  selection  of  late  varieties  can  be 
deemed  complete  without  it,  if  the  situation  be  at  all 
suitable. 

The  accompanying  representation  is  that  of  a  moderate 
sized  specimen  ;  but  fruit  of  much  larger  size  may  be 
produced  even  on  standards.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  short  thick  stalk,  and  more  especially  by  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  which  are  invariably  incurved, 
their  points  approaching  each  other.  In  these  respects 
the  resemblance  between  this  and  the  white  Doyenne, 
is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  the  synonyms  of  Doyenn^ 
d'Hiver,  Doyenne  du  Printemps,  &c.,  easily  accounted 
for.  The  flesh  is  white,  buttery,  rich,  and  sugary.  It 
usually  ripens  in  January,  February,  and  March,  but  it 
may  be  kept  till  May.  The  tree  bears  at  an  eaily  age, 
and  very  abundantly,  either  as  a  standard  or  against  a 
wall ;  but  the  fruit  is  usually  best  flavoured  from  the 
former.  The  shoots  are  moderately  strong,  clear 
reddish-brown,  sprinkled  with  distinct  pale  brown  dots. 
Buds  prominent.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  slightly 
folded,  and  somewhat  recurved.  The  flowers  open 
rather  early ;  they  are  middle-sized ;  petals  oval,  not 
imbricated  when  fully  expanded. 


It  must  be  observed  that  this  Pear,  grown  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unfavourable  soil  and  climate,  will  fall  short 
of  the  high  character  it  deserves,  as  above  given,  when 
obtained  in  perfection.  On  an  east  or  west  aspect  it  is 
sometimes  insipid,  although  of  large  size;  and  on  a 
south  aspect  it  is  occasionally  mealy.  From  a  standard 
or  espalier  it  is  usually  good  ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
tall  standards,  being,  from  its  size,  apt  to  be  blown  down. 
If  trained  against  an  east  or  west  aspect,  the  branches 
should  be  at  least  a  foot  apart,  in  order  that  more  heat 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  wall  than  would  be  the  case  if 
less  of  its  surface  were  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  Those 
who  esteem  a  rich  Beurre,  ripening  so  late  in  the  season, 
will  try  various  methods  to  obtain  this  in  full  perfection. 
Specimens  grown  in  Yorkshire  have  been  found  good. 
Let  proper  borders  be  made  in  the  meantime,  regardless 
of  climate  ;  for  if  the  latter  should  prov«  ungenial,  the 
cheapness  of  glass  will  soon  render  it  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. By  means  of  this  substance,  at  a  trifling 
expense  better  Pears  will  probably  be  produced  on  high 
and  airy  situations,  than  there  are  at  present  in  those 
that  are  low,  damp,  and  warm — II.  T. 

PLANT  POTTING. 

Having  pointed  out,  in  former  articles,  the  condition 
in  which  too  many  of  the  plants  designed,  alas  !  for 
ornamenting  our  greenhouses,  &c.  are  found  in  a  vast 
number  of  our  largest  establishments,  and  having  also 
entered  at  some  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  potting,  we  shall  now  approach  the  subject 
more  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  inquiries 
of  numerous  correspondents,  by  detailing  the  actual  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  showing  that  which  should  never  be 
oanitted  in  the  potting  of  every  plant,  provided  that  plant 
is  meant  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  existing, 
which  we  candidly  confess  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
in  numerous  cases  which  daily  come  under  our  notice. 
Is  it  possible  for  plants  to  exhibit  their  natural  character, 
or  develop  their  beauty,  unless  cultivation  forms  a  car- 
dinal element  in  their  management  ?  We  think  not.  In 
former  times,  which  may  be  termed  the  dark  ages  of 

*  In  the  original  it  runs — *'  and  who  in  consonance  with  the 
inveterate  and  undying;  custom  of  Frenchmen,  fiad  it  more 
easy,"  &c. 


horticulture,  a  botanic  garden  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  museum  of  plants  ;  if  plants  did  but  exist  the  end  was 
served  :  times  are  different  now  ;  they  must  not  only 
exist,  but  grow.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Kew,  under  the  glorious  olden  days 
of  darkness,  and  observe  it  now — a  credit  to  our  country. 
The  plants  in  every  department  have  not  only  bones  but 
flesh  and  clothing  upon  them  ;  they  scarcely  know  them- 
selves, or,  rather,  we  scarcely  know  them.  All  public 
establishments,  we  take  it,  are  meant  as  examples  for 
our  guidance,  as  schools  of  instruction  for  gardeners  as 
well  as  for  the  public;  their  unlimited  resources  place 
them  in  this  position,  and  in  future  we  trust  that  they 
will  prove  to  be  such. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  process  of 
potting  is  to  put  a  crock  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  and  to  do  this  in  the  proper  way  requires  atten- 
tion. An  oyster-shell  answers  well  for  large  pots, 
keeping  the  concave  side  downwards.  Pieces  of  broken 
pots  answer  equally  well,  provided  they  have  a  concave 
and  a  convex  side,  otherwise  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
soil,  which  might  perchance  get  washed  down  to  the 
bottom  through  the  drainage,  would  clog  up  the  crevices, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  water.  This,  simple  as  it  may 
be,  is  the  first  important  step  in  potling ;  and  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  a  house  owes  much  of  its  sta- 
bility to  a  good  foundation-stone ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  foundation-stone  in  potting.  The 
next  particular  demanding  attention  is  drainage,  which 
should  be  of  broken  pots,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  pot.  In  ordinary  cases  the  depth 
of  drainage  should  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  potsherds  which  constitute  the  drainage  should  be 
nearly  of  one  size,  which  will  render  the  object  more 
perfect.  The  broken  pots  can  be  easily  separated,  so  as 
to  suit  the  different-sized  pots,  by  means  of  sieves  having 
large  and  small  meshes,  using  the  larger  shreds  for  the 
large-sized  pots,  and  the  reverse  for  the  smaller  ones. 
In  order  that  the  soil  maybe  prevented  from  intermixing 
with  the  drainage,  a  little  chopped  Moss  should  be 
sprinkled  carefully  over  the  shreds  ;  this  will  effectually 
keep  the  soil  and  drainage  apart;  a  considerable  portion 
of  moisture  is  at  the  same  time  retained  by  the  Moss,  to 
which  roots  cling  with  singular  obstinacy,  because  they 
rest  on  a  healthy,  well-drained  bed.  'This  condition 
secures  to  every  plant  healthy  and  vigorous  action, 
whether  it  be  in  the  tiny  pot  in  a  Ward's  case,  or  over 
the  thousand  acres  which  ministftr  largely  to  the  wealth 
of  nations  in  every  hemisphere.  Drainage  is  the  soul  of 
gardening  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  life  itself  to  every  green  leaf 
under  the  cultivator's  care.  No  plant  can  be  productivCf 
either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field,  unless  this  is  secured 
in  a  positive  degree.  Plants  in  pots  therefore  require 
the  greatest  care  in  this  respect,  because  they  are  in 
every  way  artificially  circumstanced  ;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary deviation  from  Nature  requires  on  the  gardener's 
part  all  his  energies  and  all  his  talents  to  overcome. 
Perfect  drainage  secures  to  the  superincumbent  soil, 
under  every  circumstance,  the  means  by  which  vigorous 
action  is  induced,  or  can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time.  Imperfect  drainage  destroys  this  action,  by  pro- 
ducing a  glut  of  watery  matter,  and  places  the  plant  in  a 
puddle  of  soured  soil,  when  nothing  but  the  very  worst 
effects  are  produced. 

In  former  days  the  kind  of  soil  used  in  potting  was  of 
a  very  fine  description  ;  in  these  latter  times,  when  cul- 
tivation is  attended  to,  this  kind  of  soil  is  entirely  dis- 
carded, and  rough  turfy  material,  full  of  fibre,  is  now 
sought  after,  whether  it  is  peat  or  loam  ;  the  reasons  for 
this  preference  are  obvious  ;  the  fine  screened  soil  soon 
becomes  a  compactly-close  body,  which  neither  air  nor 
water  can  pass  through  ;  and  we  have  already  shown  that 
unless  both  these  elements  have  free  access,  we  are 
swimming  against  the  stream.  It  may  be  said  that  potting 
loosely,  and  not  pressing  the  soil  too  Jrmly  in  the  pot, 
would  neutralise  the  effects  of  fine  sifted  soil ;  so  it  would 
in  the  first  instance,  but  the  continued  applications  from 
the  watering-pot  would  soon  bring  about  all  the  evils  we 
have  been  describing.  On  the  contrary,  if  coarse  lumpy 
material,  full  of  vegetable  fibre,  is  employed,  it  will 
require  lo  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  pot  ;  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  water  will  percolate  through  the  whole 
without  interruption;  and  in  the  absence  of  water,  air 
fills  up  the  crevices,  as  it  should  do,  thus  securing  a  rapid 
and  healthy  action.  Some  of  the  very  coarsest  of  the 
soil  should  be  placed  immediately  on  the  Moss,  in  order 
to  render  the  drainage  more  complete.  These  observa- 
tions, with  those  which  have  preceded  them  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  will  be  some  guide  to  the  amateur  in  a 
pleasing  avocation  ;  they  will  enable  him  to  proceed  on 
clear  and  definite  ground.  To  thegardener  in  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession — he  that  neither  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth  on  the  road  to  knowledge — they  may  be  in  some 
measure  uncalled  for ;  but  to  many  we  trust  they  will 
prove  useful ;  and  if  plants  in  future  are  badly  potted, 
blame  not — Duvo. 


TWELVE  GREENHOUSE  ANNUALS. 
These  flower  in  greatest  perfection  when  grown  in 
the  greenhouse,  during  their  blooming  season  in  summer. 
The  seeds  should  be  raised  in  a  warm  pit,  or  on  a  mode- 
rate hotbed,  about  the  middle  of  March. 

1.  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  grows  from  12  to  15  inches 

in  height ;  is    much    branched,  rather  erect,  and  very       • 
slender.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  bright  rose,  and  very 
neat.     It  blooms  abundantly,  remains  long  in  perfection, 
and  is  very  ornamental.     It  comes  from  Swan  River. 

2.  Braehycome  iberidifolia,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  height ;  is  much  branched,  dense,  and  spreading ;  the 
flowers  are  rather  large,  of  a  deep  blue  in  some ;   in 
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others  nearly  white,  or  light  blue.  It  is  very  desirable, 
flowers  freely,  remains  long  in  perfection,  and  comes 
from  Swan  River. 

3.  Porlulaca  sphndens,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
height ;  is  rather  succulent,  much  branched,  and  spread- 
ing. The  flo. vers  are  large,  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  very 
showy,  but  not  numerous.  It  remains  long  in  perfection, 
is  very  ornamental,  and  comes  from  Chili. 

4.  Portulaca  Thellussoni,  grows  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  height ;  like  the  preceding,  it  is  rather  robust  and 
spreading.  The  llowers  are  large,  of  an  orange  red,  con- 
spicuous, but  not  abundant.  It  is  very  desirable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  colour  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

5.  Lobelia  ramosa,  grows  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
height;  is  much  branched,  spreading,  and  very  slender. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small,  of  a  deep  azure  blue,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  continue  long  in  perfec- 
tion.    It  is  very  desirable,  and  comes  from  Swan  River. 

6.  Mesemhryanthemum  {tricolor)  pt/ropieu;n,  grows 
compactly  in  patches,  spreading  over  the  ground,  and 
not  more  tlian  2  inches  in  height.  The  flov\ers  are  rather 
large,  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  with  a  white  centre.  They 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  continue  long  in  perfec- 
tion. It  is  Vfry  handsome,  and  comes  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  there  is  a  white  variety,  but  it  is  inferior 
in  point  of  beauty  to  this. 

7.  Salpiglossis  atropurpurea,  grows  from  18  to  24 
inches  in  height,  is  rather  spreading,  much  branched, 
and  slender.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  varying 
from  a  dark  purple  to  yellowish  white,  much  veined  and 
variegated.     It  is  very  desirable,  and  comes  from  Chili. 

8.  Thuitbcrgia  (alata)  auratiliaca,  grows  from  2\  to 
3  feet  in  height ;  is  a  slender  climber,  requiring  a  trellis. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep  orange,  with  a  dark  eye; 
they  are  very  handsome,  and  are  produced  in  abundance. 
It  is  very  desirable,  and  remains  long  in  bloom. 

9.  Thunberyla  (alata)  albijiora,  is  another  slender 
climber,  growing  aiiout  3  feet  in  height,  and  requiring 
small  twij;  i;  ;Uijpon;  it.  The  flowers  are  rather  large, 
white,  with  a  dark  eye ;  it  is  very  ornamental,  and  comes, 
^ike  the  last,  from  the  Mauritius. 

10.  Sedum  cceruleum,  grows  but  a  few  inches  in 
height ;  is  rather  spreading,  and  very  slender.  The 
Sowers  are  of  an  azure  blue,  very  small  and  numerous  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  miniature  annuals,  and  is 
very  suitable  for  growing  in  pots.    It  comes  from  Tunis. 

11.  Marti/nia  fragrans,  grows  from  2  to  25  feet  in 
height  J  is  very  robust,  slightly  branched,  rather  inclin- 
ing to  spread.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rosy  purple, 
•with  a  yellowish  centre  :  they  are  not  very  abundant.  It 
is  sweet-scented  and  showy,  but  rather  naked  in  appear- 
ance.    It  comes  from  America. 

12.  Trachijmene  {Didiscus)  carulea,  grows  from  18 
to  24  inches  in  height;  is  slightly  branched,  and  erect. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  bright  blue,  and  are  produced 
in  flat  umbsls.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  the  stems  are  rather 
naked  in  appearance.     It  comes  from  New  South  Wales. 

Some  of  these,  if  planted  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation 
out  of  doors  in  June,  will  bloom  freely,  and  produce 
abundance  of  seed. — George  Gordon, 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Thereva  plebeia  [the  common  T/iereva.) — I  am 
constantly  receiving  curious  worms  or  larvte  from  gar- 
deners, with  inquiries  regarding  their  economy,  which  it 
is  not  always  in  my  power  to  answer  satisfactorily  at  the 
time;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  illusirating  the 
history  of  one  which  I  received  last  August,  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  roots  of  a  Turnip.  It  is  about 
1  inch  long,  perfectly  cylindrical,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  with  a  single  bristle  on  each 
side  of  the  3  thoracic  segments;  it  is  of  a  pearly  white, 
the  extremities  more  ochreous,  but,  what  is  most  remark- 
able, it  appears  to  be  composed  of  20  segments  in- 
stead of  12,  the  typical  number  exclusive  of  the  head, 
which  is  small  and  bright  brown  ;  that  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, must  arise  from  transverse  lines  dividing  seven  of 
the  abdominal  segments,  to  give  them  a  freer  action  ; 
they  are  variegated  with  ochreous  and  brown  dots  and 
lines,  many  of  which  are  the  viscera  shining  through  the 
transparent  skin  ;  on  the  first  thoracic  and  the  ante- 
penultimate caudal  segments  are  brown  spiracles,  but  I 
could  discover  no  others,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  fur- 
nished with  two  appendages  or  respiratory  tubes,  with 
which  the  vermiform  larva  adheres  to  objects  and  jerks 
itself  about,  for  it  is  very  active  when  disturbed,  and  if 
laid  upon  its  back  it  recovers  itself  in  an  instant :  it  pro- 
gresses somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  snake,  by  an  imper- 
fect serpentine  motion,  not  being  able  to  contract  and 
expand  its  segments  like  the  soft  maggots  of  flies 
generally. 

Bouche'  says,  these  larvas  are  found  throughout  autumn 
and  winter  living  in  vegetable  garden  mould,  on  which 
they  feed.  I  detected  one  in  a  puddle  of  water  in 
November,  in  Hants,  several  years  since,  and  I  have  a 
faint  recollection  that  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  dung 
of  horses  or  cows,  where,  probably,  they  may  live  upon 
the  grubs  of  the  Aphodii,  &c.,  which  abound  in  such 
localities  ;  for  the  larvse  represented  (fig.  1),  which  was 
the  largest  I  had  seen,  on  being  inclosed  in  a  box  with 
some  rotten  wood  and  two  larvse  of  the  Helops  cara- 
boides,*  the  third  week  in  April,  very  soon  perforated 
their  horny  skins  and  sucked  out  the  entire  contents  of 
their  bodies  ;  I  therefore  conclude  they  are  rather  useful 
than  prejudicial  in  the  soil.  On  the  17th  of  May  I  put 
some  earth  and  soft  decaying  wood  into  a  pot  with  this 
worm,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  a  female  Thereva  under  the  gauze.  I  had  observed 
the  pupa  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  week  or 
*  Cuitis's  Brit.  Eut.,  fol.  298. 


ten  days  previously,  but  unfortunately  made  no  drawing 
of  it  ;  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  rely  upon  M.  Bouch*?, 
whose  figure  I  have  copied  (fig.  3),  and  he  states  that  by 
means  of  tlie  transverse  series  of  bristles  on  the 
abdominal  segments,  the  larvie  are  able  to  work 
themselves  out  of  the  earth  at  the  period  in  May 
when  the  flies  are  ready  to  emerge  from  their  tombs. 
They  inhabit  Grass  and  herbage  in  woods,  meadows, 
commons,  grassy  wastes  by  road-sides,  and  banks  of 
ponds  and  ditches,  generally  preferring,  I  think,  damp 
situations.  They  live  upon  the  sweets  of  flowers  princi- 
pally, and  sometimes  congregate  in  swarms  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  after  which  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  earth. 

The  species  before  us — for  there  are  several  which  are 
indigenous* — wasfirstnamed  by  Linnaeus  Musca  plebeia  ; 
and  Latreille  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Thereva  plebeia. 
The  sexes  vary  in  size,  the  male  being  the  smaller  ;  it  is 
black,  and  densely  clothed  with  fine  dark  hairs  above, 
but  is  generally  more  yellow  beneath  ;  the  head  is  he- 
mispherical, the  eyes  dark  and  contiguous  on  the  crown, 
with  three  minute  ocelli  behind  them  ;  the  mouth  is 
composed  of  a  horny  upper  lip,  a  long  acute  tongue,  simi- 
larly formed  maxillae,  with  long  capitate  hairy  palpi, 
and  a  large  fleshy  lip  ;  it  is  concealed  in  a  cavity  beneath 
the  head,  and  covered  with  hairs  ;  the  antennje  are  por- 
rected  from  the  front  of  the  head,  and  approximate  ;  the 
basal  joint  is  cylindric  and  elongated,  the  second  small 
and  globose ;  the  third  is  longer  and  attenuated,  the 
base  ochreous,  the  apex  producing  a  minute  pear-shaped 
joint,  terminating  in  a  bristle  ;  the  thorax  is  globose,  the 
scutel  semi-orbicular  ;  the  abdomen  is  elongated,  oval  at 
the  base,  attenuated  to  the  apex  ;  the  sides  are  beautifully 
fringed  with  bright  fulvous  and  blackish  hairs,  and  five 
of  the  velvety-black  segments  are  edged  with  ochre,  the 
apex  being  obtuse  and  bright  ferruginous  ;  the  wings  di- 
varicate, and  are  neither  long  nor  ample  ;  they  are 
iridescent,   a  little  tinged  with  fasCuUS,  more  yellow 


towards  the  base  and  costa  ;  the  numerous  nervures  are 
piceous,  the  apical  one  being  bisinuated ;  poisers  dis- 
tinct, tawny  ;  the  base  of  the  club  pitchy  ;  six  longish 
and  slender  legs,  clear  ochreous  ;  the  thighs  ashy-black, 
and  very  hairy  ;  the  tibiae  with  black  bristles,  and  dusky 
at  the  tips  ;  tarsi  brown  at  their  extremities  ;  the  claws 
sharp,  pulvilli  ochreous.  Female,  clothed  with  short, 
depressed,  shining,  yellow  hairs  ;  the  head  is  smaller 
than  in  the  male  ;  the  eyes  are  remote,  with  two  oval 
black  polished  spots  on  the  forehead  ;  the  abdomen  is 
longer,  and  more  attenuated  ;  the  two  basal  segments  are 
clothed  with  silky  yellow  hairs  ;  the  four  or  five  last  are 
black,  shining,  and  telescopiform,  the  apex  being  ca- 
pable of  considerable  protrusion  when  depositing  the 
eggs  ;  the  wings  are  a  little  lighter  than  those  of  the 
male.  Fig.  2,  the  female,  the  cross  lines  exhibiting  the 
natural  dimensions. — Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Moss  a  Protecting  Ulaferial, — I  have  never  found 
Moss  to  fail  in  protecting  tender  plants,  in  any  case 
wherein  it  was  properly  applied.  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Lo- 
belias, Salvia  patens,  and  many  other  plants,  may  be 
protected  from  frost  by  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
My  method  is  to  pack  the  Moss  closely  over  the  roots, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sm^ll  mound,  and  to  bend  a  few  pliable 
Willows  over  it,  with  each  end  stuck  in  the  ground.  This 
keeps  it  in  a  compact  state.  This  method,  however, 
more  particularly  refers  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  such 
as  may  be  cut  down,  as  Fuchsias,  &c.  My  Fuchsias  in 
borders,  protected  in  this  manner,  make  large  stools,  and 
grow  very  luxuriantly,  some  of  them  reaching  6  feet  in 
height,  and  nearly  as  many  'n  circumference,  and  flower- 
ing in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  have  covered  beds  of 
Roses  with  Moss,  laid  closely  over  the  surface,  and  packed 
in  about  the  bases  of  the  shoots  6  inches  in  thickness; 
and  I  have  never  perceived  the  slightest  injury  arise  from 
its  being  applied  in  close  contact  with  the  branches  : 
all  remained  fresh  and  well.  At  the  return  of  spring, 
when  the  Moss  was  removed,  the  buds  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  appeared  full  of  life  and  vigour  ;  the  beds  were 
then  dressed,  the  plants  were  pruned,  and  as  the  season 
advanced  they  again  assumed  their  wonted  beauty. 
Aloysia  citriodora,  planted  against  a  wall  and  treated  like 
a  Fuchsia,  may  be  preserved  in  this  way  for  years,  and 
will  grow  beautifully.  I  have  had  it  throw  up  shoots 
6  feet  in  height,  in  one  season,  and  flower  well.  By 
means  of  Moss  I  have  also  preserved  the  roots  of  half- 
hardy  climbers  and  other  plants  trained  on  walls.  In 
order  to  protect  the  branches  and  laterals,  I  nailed  over 
them  flat  branches  cut  from  the  Beech,  with  the  dead 
foliage  still  remaining  on  them.  These  form  a  very  good 
protection  ;  they  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  keep 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  frost  and  cold.  Many  plants 
might  be  preserved  over  winter  in  this  way.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Pelargoniums  may  be  preserved  by  the  cone 
method,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  I  agree  with  him 


*  Curtis's  Guide  Gen,  ligt. 


that  tender  evergreens  will  sustain  but  little  injury,  if 
well  protected  at  the  roots Henri/lFood,  Slat/old  Hall. 

Chicory. — This  has  been  long  in  use  on  the  Continent 
as  a  salad,  and  none  make  finer  salads  than  the  French 
and  Belgians.  I  have  grown  Chicory  for  these  10  years, 
and  the  families  with  whom  I  have  lived  were  all  parti- 
cularly fond  of  its  beautiful  cream  colour,  of  which  it 
formed  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  winter  salads.  In  a 
season  like  the  present.  Chicory  becomes  very  valuable, 
as  the  greater  part  of  Endive  and  Lettuce  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Sow  in  rows 
one  foot  apart,  in  deep,  well-prepared  ground,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  not  sooner,  as  it  is  apt  to  run  to  seed  ; 
thin  out  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  keep 
the  ground  clean.  Take  up  a  few  when  wanted,  cutting 
off  the  green  tops  ;  as  winter  approaches,  place  four  or 
five  roots  in  a  large  pot,  filling  it  up  with  mould,  and 
with  a  smaller-sized  pot  cover  it  up  closely  to  prevent 
air  from  getting  in,  and  place  the  pot  in  heat  if  you 
have  it  at  command  ;  but  if  not,  a  warm  cellar  will  do. 
Place  a  small  quantity  of  mould  in  a  corner,  and  plant 
according  to  what  you  may  require.  It  will  afford  many 
cuttings  without  any  trouble  whatever. — James  Cuthill, 
Denmark  Hill,  Camberu'ell,  [The  roots  are  the  best 
known  substitute  for  coffee.] 

Heating. — I  beg  to  inform  "  Dodman  "  (p.  70),  that 

1  have  heated  a  house  50  feet  in  length  and  14  feet  in 
width,  with  a  boiler  which  contains  5  gallons  of  water, 
the  price  of  which  was  32s.  The  house  can  be  kept  at 
60°  in  severe  weather.  The  boiler  and  gutters  when 
completed  did  not  exceed  10/.  I  can  use  any  sort  of 
coal  or  wood,  and  have  had  the  apparatus  in  use  above 
a  year.  I  may  mention  that  the  boiler  is  quite  my  own 
plan,  and  the  gutters  are  1  inch  thick,  and  are  covered 
with  slate  ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  smalj  coiipaved 
with  that  burned  in  many  of  ths  pipe  and  other  boilers. 
The  fl'^;  winus  round  the  boiler  and  over  the  top,  and 
is  regulated  bv  a  damner. — Nemo.     [We  have  received 

2  models  of  "  Nemo's"  boilers,  which  it  appears  are  exe- 
cuted in  copper:  we  do  not,  however,  find  aoy  novelty 
in  their  plan.] 

Performance  of  Heating  Apparatus. — An  error  has 
crept  into  the  account  respecting  the  working  of  my 
hot-water  apparatus  (erected  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Day).  On  the  night  of  Feb.  11,  the  fire  was  made  up 
at  10  o'clock  instead  of  1  o'clock,  as  is  mentioned  at 
p.  135.  As  you  wish  further  particulars,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  external  temperature  was  26^  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  that  the  heat  inside  the  houses  at 
half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  Feb., 
was  io  the  greenhouses  and  pits,  from  40°  to  62°,  and 
in  the  stove  71°.  The  space  heated  was  22,000  cubic 
feet=3500  superficial  feet  of  glass  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  futl  consumed  in  12  hours  was  from  4  to  5  bushels  of 
cinders.  The  average  consumption  has  been  about  60 
bushels  a  week  since  Christmas;  two  chaldrons  only 
being  coke  out  of  that  quantity. — C.  JM.  IVestmacott. 

Vine-Borders. — The  following  is  my  method  of  cover- 
ing these,  which  I  have  found  from  long  experience  to 
answer  remarkably  well.  On  the  commencement  of 
winter,  I  cover  the  entire  border  of  my  Vinery  with  fresh 
stable-dung,  a'jout  a  foot  in  thickness.  This  border  con 
tains  90  superficial  yards,  and  lies  inclined  about  20  degrees 
from  the  wall  of  the  house.  On  warm,  sunny  days  the 
dung  is  sometimes  moved,  so  as  to  allow  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  to  penetrate  the  ground.  Towards  even- 
ing the  litter  is  again  replaced,  whilst  the  earth  is  yet 
warm.  On  the  approach  of  June,  the  long  litter  is  re- 
moved altogether,  and  the  remaining  dung  carefully 
forked  into  the  bed.  The  soil  is  slightly  forked  during 
the  summer  months,  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  vegetate 
ot3  the  surface  during  that  time.  I  beg  to  add,  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  produce  of  ray  Grapery  surpassed. — 
A  Subscriber,  Maidstone. 

Frames. — In  reply  to  "  Hortulanus"  (p.  154),  re- 
specting the  management  of  my  frame,  I  beg  to  mention 
that  I  am  guided  by  the  state  of  the  weather  as  to  the 
hour  of  placing  the  rushlight  end  in  it.  If  the  weather 
be  frosty  or  damp,  in  Dtcember,  January,  and  February, 
I  put  it  in  early — say  between  1 1  and  1 ;  but  at  whatever 
hour  I  do  this,  I  immediately  cover  up  for  that  day. 
This  is  essential,  as  all  the  beat  is  then  husbanded.  At 
the  present  time  I  put  it  in  about  3  o'clock.  With  respect 
to  the  placing  of  the  candle,  I  put  the  lantern  on  the 
ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  immediately  under  the 
piece  of  wood  which  separates  and  supports  the  two  lights. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  plan  answers  admirably. 
While  the  frost  has  destroyed  dozens  of  plants  in  my 
neighbours'  greenhouses,  these  in  my  little  frame  have 
not  only  passed  through  the  late  severe  weather  un- 
scathed, but  are  flourishing  as  well  as  I  can  wish.  My 
Pansies,  Auriculas,  and  Polyanthuses,  are  showing  for 
bloom,  and  the  rest  of  my  collection  are  healthy  and 
strong.  I  have  two  large  bast  mats  ;  these  are  so  placed 
that  one  end  just  clears  the  earth  in  front,  and  the  other 
hangs  down  at  the  back  of  the  frame  ;  they  just  meet  in 
the  middle.  I  have  four  strong  iron  skewers,  and  with 
them  I  secure  the  four  corners,  so  that  there  is  always  a 
space  filled  with  warmer  air  between  the  wood-work  and 
the  atmosphere.  In  moderate  weather  I  use  the  asphalte 
covers  only  over  these  mats,  but  if  it  be  severe,  I  then 
put  on  any  old  pieces  of  malting  I  may  have,  before 
covering  with  the  asphalte.  Before  I  had  asphalte,  I 
used  an  old  moreen  curtain,  painted  on  both  sides,  and 
I  found  it  very  useful  during  the  frequent  falls  of  snow 
we  have  had,  as  I  was  enabled  to  remove  the  snow  with- 
out uncovering  my  plants.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
candle  and  covering  have  been  of  use  in  preserving  the 
plants  ;  but  I  think  that  care  in  exposing  them  to  the 
action  of  light,  while  every  part  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
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gestion  from  the  effects  of  cold,,  is,  after  ali,  the  great 
secret.  Now  the  weather  is  so  severe,  I  never  uncover 
all  at  once,  especially  if  the  sun  shines.  I  take  off  the 
covers,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  remove  the  mats  ; 
but  if  the  cold  be  very  intense,  I  do  not  uncover  at  all, 
except  to  put  in  a  fresh  candle.  In  summer  I  shade 
with  a  cover  of  very  thin  glazed  lining,  with  a  loop  at 
each  corner.  I  now  keep  a  small  garden-saucer,  filled 
with  water,  near  the  lantern.  The  candle  is  put  on  a 
save-all.    When  very  damp,  I  turn  the  lights. — X.  X. 

Cottages. —  Three  correspondents  have  favoured  us 
with  a  reply  to  "  Dodman's ''  inquiry  about  the  plans  of 
cottages.  Mr.  Donaldson  states  that  Mr.  G.  Johnstone, 
land-steward  for  Baroness  Le  Despencer,  Mereworth 
Castle,  near  Maidstone,  is  at  present  engaged  in  erecting 
cottages  of  that  description  and  cost,and  would  be  happy  to 
communicate  with  "  Dodman"  on  the  subject  of  plans, 
&c.  Prof.  Donaldson  saw  lately  at  East  Mailing,  in 
Kent,  some  very  neat  cottages  in  the  plain  old  English 

style,  which  might  suit   "Dodman's"   purpose. A 

Constant  Reader  states  that  there  is  a  work,  which  re- 
ceived the  Highland  Society's  prize,  on  cottages,  by 
George  Smith,  which  contains  working  plans  from  30^. 
to  300i,  and  some  useful  hints.  It  is  published  at  is. 
in    Glasgow,    but    may   be    had   of    the    architectural 

booksellers. Finally,  Agrestis  refers  him  to  the  report 

on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  poor,  published  in  1843, 
where  he  will  find  admirable  plans  of  cottages  on  the 
estates  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  and  of 
Mr.  Benyoa  De  Beauvoir,  in  Suffolk,  and  if  required  to 
be  of  a  more  ornamental  character,  he  will  observe  others, 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Har- 
laxton,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  Gregory 
Gregory.  For  the  sum  named  by  "  Dodman  "  (lOiU.), 
h:  will  buHd  excellent  4-roomed  cottages,  with  the  requi- 
site sheds  anu  oUt-OfEces.  If  the  cottages  are  built  in  a 
row,  he  will  find  one  large  tank  maje  C"'.'"'*'';  "f  brick,  ^ 
cemented  within,  sufficient  to  sunnlv  several  houses  with  i 
water.  The  cottages  should  be  spouted  with  cast-iron 
spouting,  kept  well  painted  within  and  without  every 
three  years  ;  it  is  far  preferable  to  tin  or  zinc,  though 
the  first  cost  is  greater.  For  filtration,  he  cannot  use  a 
better  implement  than  a  pump  recently  invented  by  a 
clever  mechanic,  Mr.  Chcavin,  of  Donington,  near  Spald- 
ing, in  Lincolnshire,  which  draws  the  water  from  a  tank 
through  a  filtering  apparatus  attached  to  it,  and  has  also 
a  metallic  valve  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  drawn  without  disturbing  the  sedi- 
ment always  to  be  found  in  rain-water  tanks.  It  will 
also  'purify  the  water,  if  a  square  frame,  about  2  feet 
square,  is  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  tank,  and  filled  with 
washed  gravel  or  charcoal,  and  the  water  passed  through 
it  into  the  tank.  "  Dodman"  will  find  it  advisable  to 
provide  the  gra'es  for  the  houses,  that  no  disturbance 
may  occur  to  the  fixtures  on  change  of  tenancy.  The 
range  for  the  living-room,  consisting  of  a  grate,  with 
oven  and  boiler  attached,  may  be  had  at  any  ironmon- 
ger's, at  a  price  from  21.  10s.  to  51.  10s.,  according  to 
size.  One  of  the  sleeping-chambers  should  at  least  be 
furnished  with  a  fireplace  ;  and  indeed  it  is  better  for 
ventilation  that  all  the  rooms  should  have  chimneys,  and 
the  windows  of  cottages  should  be  marie  to  open  with 
casements,  or  otherwise.  The  cost  must  depend  on  lo- 
cality and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed ;  but 
"Dodman"  will  find  that  labouring  men  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  pay  a  rent  out  of  their  earrings  which 
will  return  good  interest ;  Is.  per  week  is  quite  enough 
for  his  means ;  and  if  a  rood  of  garden-land  is  attached, 
about  10s.  more  per  annum  is  a  fair  rent  for  a  Icbourer  ; 
although,  no  doubt,  far  higher  rents  are  often  exacted 
by  small  owners  of  cottage  property,  to  the  great  distress 
of  poor  persons. 

The  Weather. — I  have  been  talking  to  a  merchant 
just  come  from  Marseilles,  where  he  lives.  He  says  that 
all  his  Orange  trees  have  been  killed  by  the  late  frost, 
and  that  when  he  cut  one  down  he  found  that  the  wood 
itself  had  turned  black.  The  thermometer  at  Turin  has 
been  three  degrees  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit;  yet  there 
has  been  so  little  frost  in  Cornwall,  that  at  Carclew  it 
has  only  damaged  the  blossoms  of  the  Nepal  Rhodo- 
dendrons, flowering  in  the  open  ground,  and  apparently 

done   no  other   harm. — X. The  frost  of  last  wetk, 

though  less  intense  here  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  was  for  this  part  of  the  kingdom  unusually 
severe.  On  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  the  minimum 
temperature  was  26°,  27°,  22°,  and  24°.  Since  then 
the  frost  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  air,  though 
dry  and  ctld,  has  become  more  seasonable.  On  our  large 
plant  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  there  were  several 
thousand  flowers  open  during  the  preceding  week,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  frozen,  and  have  since  withered  and 
dropped  ;  but  the  buds  on  oiher  plants,  which  were  for- 
tunately not  so  far  advanced,  do  not  seem  to  be  injured. 

—  IV.  B.  Booth,  Carclew,  Cornwall. The  frostshere 

have  killed,  certainly  all  the  main  branches,  if  not 
stems,  of  my  Acacias  from  St.  Helena,  which  have  been 
in  the  open  ground  for  the  three  preceding  winters;  but 
two  varieties  of  tbe  Eucalyptus  and  a  Casuarina — the 
She  Oak,  as  Mr.  Curtis  calls  it — do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much.  The  Metroaideros,  Sida  picta,  Escal- 
lonias,  and  my  hedge  of  70  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  some 
8  feet  high,  are  all  beginning  to  start.  My  thermometer, 
on  a  north  wall,  was  only  down  to  20°,  varying  from 
that  to  24°  for  between  two  and  three  days. —  T.  Ingle, 
M.D.,  Jersey.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  fol- 
lowing returns  have  come  in  :  Millon  Hill  near  Abing- 
don.— Thursday,  at  8  P.M.,  therm.  11°  againbt  a  north 

wall. — R.  H.   Belteridge. Witohingham,   Norfolk. 

— Tuesday,  March  11,  therm.  17°  ;  Wednesday,  March 
12,  therm.  16°,  snow  9  inche3|.deep,  with  a  cutting  wind. 


— L.  Short. Ilorticultw^al  Garden,  Chiswick. — Fri- 
day, Mar.  14,  therm.  IS^Cthe  radiator  7=).—fl.rAompsoa. 
Slatioe  arborea. — "  Duro"  remarks  that  he  has  rarely 
met  with  well-grown  specimens  of  this.  I  have  never 
found  any  diflioulty  in  cultivating  it,  and  I  have  now  a 
specimen  4  feet  in  height  in  perfect  health  and  vigour, 
with  three  large  heads  and  flower-spikes  already  up,  and 
many  more  showing.  My  treatment  diffsrs  from  that 
recommended  by  "  Duro  ;"  the  composition  in  which  it 
is  potted  consists  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  silver-sand,  and 
charcoal,  and  I  never  keep  it  in  a  higher  temperature 
than  from  40°  to  44°  :  in  regard  to  light,  air,  and  mois- 
ture, I  entirely  coincide  with  "  Duro,"  but  it  may  be 
grown  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  which  he 
recommends. — J.  L.  Snow,  Swinton  Gardens. 

Potatoes. — Planting  in  autumn  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  right 
theoretically,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  not  do  in 
practice.  I  imagine  that  if  Potatoes  were  planted  in 
autumn  at  the  usual  depth,  our  ordinary  winters  would 
kill  them,  unless  they  were  covered  with  mulch,  leaves, 
or  some  such  material,  suflaciently  thick  to  exclude 
frost,  and  the  exclusion  of  which  would,  I  think,  be  in- 
jurious to  the  land.  The  following  is  the  course  I  would 
recommend.  Prepare  the  ground  in  autumn  by  ma- 
nuring and  deep  digging.  On  no  account  touch  the 
land,  or  tread  upon  it,  during  winter  or  spring,  unless  it 
is  quite  dry  upon  the  surface,  which,  inordinary  seasons, 
will  be  found  to  be  so  about  the  end  of  February,  or  in 
March.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not 
stick,  or  paste,  plant  even  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
February,  if  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  and  a  good 
crop  will  in  all  probability  be  the  result,  if  the  land 
under  any  circumstances  would  produce  a  good  crop.  I 
have  succeeded  in  growing  good  crops  for  22  years,  in 
Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and  Somersetshire,  by  adopting 
this  course.  The  plants  invariably  grew  well  in  spring, 
ani  "t't  V:^^-  '^  '!i6  least  affected  by  (Jry-rot,  which,  as 
regards  the  ?o«w,  :;  synonymous  wuliscsirvation,  or 
the  result  of  late  planting  in  land  digged  uiV!""J'y  P''^^ 
pared  in  a  wet  state  late  in  spring,  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting  being  a  mass  of  dry,  hard  clods,  imper- 
vious to  air  and  moisture  ;  and  hence  in  a  dry  season, 
such  as  that  of  1844,  the  sets,  or  tubers,  die  from  want 
of  nourishment,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  sets 
or  tubers  were  planted  in  friable  soil,  as  they  would 
there  root  freely,  and  consequently  would  be  much  less 
injured  by  drought.  Dry-rot  is  the  effect  of  late  plant- 
ing produced  by  another  cause.  If  Potatoes  are  not 
planted  until  late  in  spring,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tubers, 
or  sets,  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  long  after  the  time 
which  Nature  has  pointed  out  as  the  best  season  for 
planting  them,  namely,  when  they  first  show  signs  of 
growth.  The  work  of  destruction  now  commences. 
The  tubers  have  their  young  shoots  frequently  rubbed 
off,  which  cannot  be  done,  even  once,  without  doing 
great  injury  to  the  tuber,  and  weakening  its  powers  of 
reproduction.  When  the  planting  is  deferred  to  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  this  disbudding  or  rubbing  off  the  young  shoots 
will  have  been  done  so  many  times,  that  there  will  be 
scarcely  sufficient  strength  left  in  the  tubers  to  produce 
another  shQ^t.  Hence  dry-rot  ensues.  With  reference 
to  whole  tubers  experience  has  taught  me  to  employ 
whole  tubers  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Potatoes — the 
Ash-leaved  kidney,  for  instance — and  cut  sets  of  the 
strong-growing  or  coarser  kinds.  "  What  has  been  done 
can  be  done  again,"  says  an  old  adage.  I  have  grown 
Potatoes  (the  bread-fruii)  at  the  rate  of  580  bushels  to 
an  acre  from  single  eyes ;  therefore  to  insure  a  good 
crop  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  whole  tubers  of  strong- 
growing  kinds. —  W.T. 1  have  read  the  notices  with 

reference  to  autumn  and  winter  planting  of  Potatoe?, 
and  have  been  induced  to  give  the  latter  a  fair  trial.  On 
the  23d  of  January,  I  planted  10  roods,  (64  yards  to 
the  rood),  of  deep  dry  sandy  soil,  with  Kidneys,  set 
whole,  and  Fox's  Seedlings  partly  whole,  and  part  cut 
into  large  sets,  covering  the  whole  with  about  5 
inches  of  soil.  I  should  at  all  times  prefer,  whether 
in  autumn  or  in  winter,  to  plant  before  germination  takes 
place,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  commence  and  grow 
in  its  nataral  way.  But  there  are  reasons  why  I  prefer 
the  former  time  to  the  latter,  and  also  why  I  may  ex- 
pect a  failure  by  winter  planting  :  the  principal  one  is 
this  : — The  rains  in  October  and  November  close  up  the 
pores  of  the  soil,  and  form  it  into  a  more  compact  body, 
whereby  the  set  is  defended  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  which  destroy  it,  and  which  I  should  ex- 
pect would  not  be  the  case  in  loose  or  fresh  digged  soil ; 
for  although  air  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  still, 
by  the  well  known  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  that 
surrounding  the  Potato  would  soon  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  that  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Again, 
I  am  informed  that  if  a  frozen  Potato  is  placed  in  water 
to  thaw,  it  will  remain  uninjured  ;  if  so,  the  first  frost 
we  had,  as  it  was  unattended  by  snow  or  rain,  would  be 
infinitely  more  liable  to  injure  Potatoes  in  the  land,  than 
the  last  would,  when  we  had  both.  Might  not  this 
account  for  "A  Kentish  Subscriber's  "  tubers  having 
perished,  as  stated  in  the  Agricultural  part  of  your  Paper 
lately  ?  I  name  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  show 
parties  conducting  experiments  of  this  description,  the 
necessity  of  pajiog  strict  attention  to  the  minutJEe  attend- 
ant upon  them,  and  in  particular  to  the  kind  and 
nature  of  tbe  soil,  and  whether  well  under-drained  or 
not,  as  it  appears  plainly  we  must  consult  meteorology, 
when  deciding  upon  results  in  autumn  and  winter  plant- 
ing of   the   Potato. — John  Thomas,    Wem,  Salop. 

1  planted  in  November  some  rows  of  Potatoes,  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  for  experiment.    A  few  which  I  had  to 


spare  were  thrown  upon  the  bed,  and  soil  throwa 
over  them;  they  would  be  covered  from  4  to  12  ins.  I 
examined  them  a  fortnight  ago,  and  found  them  sounda 
the  lowermost  ones  vegetating.  The  frost  has  penetrated 
4  inches  in  some  parts  of  my  garden.   (Jan.  31.) — O. 

Mffect  of  Frost  on  Roots -Having  observed  for  tbe 

last  tivo  or  three  winters  that  my  Dahlias,  which  had 
been  casually  left  in  the  ground,  had  survived  the  winter, 
and  having  been  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  preserye 
from  great  loss  those  1  took  up,  I  came  to  the  conclusioa 
that  the  safest  plan  would  be  to  leave  my  Dahlias  in  the 
ground,  only  taking  care  to  earth  them  well  up,  and 
cover  them  at  least  a  foot  deep  with  soil.  This  I  accord- 
ingly did  the  last  autumn,  feeling  anxious  about  the  re- 
sult of  my  experiment.  I  tried  several  of  the  roota 
during  the  few  days'  thaw  that  occurred  at  Christmas  j 
I  found  them  very  little  injured  ;  a  few  of  the  small 
roots  near  the  surface  were  touched,  but  the  crowns  were 
all  sound.  They  were  covered  carefully  up  again  and 
not  opened  until  last  week.  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  a 
plant  has  survived  ;  they  are  most  completely  decayed ; 
not  a  vestige  of  a  sound  root.  In  a  garden  near  me,  I 
found  a  former  tenant  had  left  a  patch  of  Potatoes  un- 
touched. They  had  been  set  with  a  dibble,  and  have 
been  hoed  since  setting,  consequently  they  could  not 
have  been,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  three  inches  under 
ground.  These  I  had  taken  up  at  the  same  time  that  I 
examined  my  Dahlias,  but  not  more  than  one-sixth  had 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  frost.  The  others  were  utterly 
destroyed. — H. 

Vine-culture  at  Trentham. — At  p.  115  Mr.  Fleming 
broaches  a  theory  on  the  subject  of  Vine-pruning,  which 
not  meeting  Mr.  Humphreys's  ideas,  the  latter  modestly 
accuses  Mr.  F.  of  having  made  a  horticultural  bull. 
Now,  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  bull,  is 
a  blunder  so  palpable  as  to  carry  with  it  its  own  confu- 
tation; and  I,  for  one,  can  see  nothing  in  Mr.  F.'s  theory 
that  can  legiiimately  come  under  that  definition.  Before 
Eia'iidg  sucn  a  cliarge,  ?>Ir.  ".  sbo".'"!  tare  considered, 
whether  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  sap,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent ui"  C.";5)''^  from  one  branch  to  another,  be  so  im- 
possible' a  thing  as  he  imagines.  He  should  also  have  seen 
that  whether  such  a  motion  exists  or  not,  Mr.  F.  makes- 
no.  such  assertion,  but  merely  presumes  that  the  juices 
elaborated  in  the  autumn,  and  stored  up  in  the  last  year's 
spurs,  are,  in  the  absence  of  other  outlet,  attracted  by 
the  buds  at  the  bases  of  the  same  shoots.  If  I  under- 
stand Mr.  F.  aright,  he  does  not  assert  his  opinion  dog- 
matically as  a  thing  proved,  but  merely  throws  it  out  as 
a  hypothesis  deserving  of  further  consideration.  What- 
ever opinions  may  be  held  respecting  the  tenability  of 
Mr.  F.'s  theory,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  un- 
reasonable on  the  face  of  it ;  nor  can  either  the  theory 
in  question,  or  the  having  produced  a  full  crop  of  well- 
coloured  and  well-flavoured  Grapes  by  the  middle  of 
February,  be  fairly  called  a  retrograde  movement  in  hor- 
ticulture. Neither  is  such  a  charge  likely  to  be  made  by 
any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  F. 
through  his  houses  within  the  last  3  weeks. — Staffordien- 
sis.  [We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fleming  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  find  room  forit  next  week.] 

Camellias. — The  followingis  a  list  of  36  varieties, which 
I  know,  from  experience,  to  be  good,  distinct,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  cultivation,  viz.  : — 


Alba  pleno 

Aurora 

Colvillii 

Conspioua 

Coronata 

Celestina 

Donckelarii 

Elegans 

Eximia 

Florida 

Fimbriata 

Francofnrtensis 

Hume's  Blush 

Imbricata 


Chandlerii 

Fredk.  le  Grand 

Concinna 

Latifolia 

Sweetii 

SerratifoUa 

Sieboldii 

Elata 

Ochroleuca 

*  Queen  Victoria 

*  Prince  Albert 
*Laurenceana  and 

*  Marchioness  of 

Exeter. 


Imbricata  alba 

King 

Myrtifolia 

Palmer's    Perfec- 
tion 

Pseoniflora 

Press'  Eclipse 

Reticulata 

Sasanqua 

Sabiniana 

Tricolor 

Triumphans 

Warratah 

Willbonstriana 
The  last  four  marked  thus  *,  are  said  to  be  first-rate, 
but  I  have  not  given  them  a  fair  trial — E.  R.,  Halifax. 
Mealy  bug. — My  gardener  having  now  had  the  advan- 
tage of  using  "  Hereman's  Liquid"  five  months,  I  can 
say  positively  that  it  is  invaluable  in  tbe  stove,  and  has 
disarmed  the  mealy-bug  of  all  its  terrors.  My  houses 
were  thoroughly  infested  by  it,  and  it  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tirpated. Mr.  Hereman  deserves  from  horticulturists 
the  highest  compliment  they  can  award  him.  No 
gardener  with  Hereman's  Liquid  will  be  troubled 
by  the  mealy-bug  in  his  houses,  unless  by  neglect. —  W, 
Herbert,  Spofforth. 

The  late  Frost.— Mr.  Chater,  of  Safl'ron  Walden, 
writes  that  his  thermometer,  hanging  on  a  post  in  the 
open  ground,  about  3  feet  from  the  surface,  on  the  nighfe 
of  the  11th  Feb.,  fell  7"  below  freezing,  and  that  at  Audley 
End  it  fell  12°.  He  mentions  that  the  coldest  night,  in 
that  quarter,  was  the  6th  March,  when  his  thermometer 
fell  nearly  1°  below  zero.  In  some  gardens,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the  thermometer  fell  8°  below  freezing, 
and  in  others,  5°  ;  the  thermometers  being  fully  exposed. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH, 

[Continued  from  p.  153.) 

Feb.  13. — Mr.  M'Nab  read  a  continuation  of  his 
journal  of  a  tour  through  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas.  The  last  portion  read  before  the  Society 
gave  an  account  of  the  journey  from  Montreal  to  Kings- 
ton, and  concluded  with  an  account  of  a  botanical  ex- 
cursion to  the  eastward  of  the  latter  place  : — The  woods 
to  the  westward  of  Kingston  appeared  very  dense,  chiefly 
consisting  of  stately  Beeches,  growing  in  rich  vegetable 


11.— 1845.] 
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soil.  Several  very  remarkable  plants  were  observed,  and 
among  others  the  Monotropa  uniflora  and  Hypopitys; 
the  former,  which  is  abundant  in  shady  Beech  woodt 
throughout  the  country,  and  always  growing  from 
amongst  leaves,  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
name  of  Indian  pipe  or  birds'  nest :  the  latter  is  not  so 
plentiful,  but  found  in  similar  situations.  Here,  also, 
Corallorhiza  multiflora,  and  Orobanche  virginica  vfere 
found,  and  at  one  place  in  a  dense  thicket  the  rare  and 
curious  Pterospora  Andromedea.  Near  the  confines  ol 
the  woods,  in  drier  situations,  the  white  and  pink 
varieties  of  Phryma  leptostachya  occurred  ;  and  on  the 
dry  limestone  ridges,  which  prevail  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, large  quantities  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum,  Gna- 
phalium  margaritaceuoi,  and  Botrychiura  obliquura  were 
found  ;  along  the  margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  Serpicula 
verticillata  was  noticed,  its  delicate  flowers  floating  on 
the  surface.  The  Beech,  Sugar  Maple,  and  White  Pine, 
from  their  quantity  and  local  situation,  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  district;  and  mixed 
with  them,  but  not  so  much  in  groups,  were  noble  speci- 
mens of  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Walnuts.  The  Sugar  Maples 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  often  pierced  for 
their  juices.  Fringing  the  edges  of  some  meadow-land 
in  this  district,  the  S'ag'a  Horn  Succachs,  Rhus  elegans, 
presented  a  most  magnificent  appearance  from  the  quan- 
tity of  Ecarlet  fruit  which  they  carried.  He  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  such  a  variety  of  native  Hawthorns, 
being  convinced  of  their  fitness  for  forming  hedges,  so 
very  much  wanted  in  this  country,  and  which  many 
of  the  inhabitants  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have, 
instead  of  the  unsightly  snake  fences  which  at  pre- 
sent separate  the  fields.  But  spparemly  they  never 
thought  that  the  indigenous  Thcrns  would  answer  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  talked  of  importing  haws  and  white 
Thorns  from  Britain.  Mr.  M'Nab  gate  instrucfons  to 
those  individuals  with  whom  he  hud  an  opportuni'y  of 
conversing  upon  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  raiie 
Thorns  for  themselves,  as  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds 
may  be  annually  procured  at  no  gre^t  distance  from  each 
settlement.  As  these  instructions  may  be  interesting  to 
others,  we  here  repeat  them  : — "  The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  about  the  end  of  October,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  seeds  of  the  luxuriant  growing  sorts  separate 
from  those  of  the  dwarfer  kinds.  A  pit  should  be  pre- 
pared about  IJ  ft.  deep,  into  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  put 
with  a  mixture  of  ednh  or  sand.  It  should  be  turned 
several  times  during  the  season,  ard  if  dry,  a  little  water 
may  be  added  ;  1  or  2  ins.  of  soil  being  a  sufficient  cover- 
ing to  insure  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  During  lUe 
following  October  a  piece  of  good  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  seed  sorn  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pit, 
pretty  thick  in  drills  about  1  ft.  distant  from  each  other, 
or  in  beds  3  ft.  wide.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  plants 
will  begin  to  appear;  at  which  time,  and  throughout 
the  seasor,  they  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  If  pro- 
perly attended  to  ihe  seedlings  will  attain  a  height  of 
from  6  ins.  to  12  inf.  the  first  yea"-.  The  followirg 
spring  the  strongest  plants  may  be  either  transplanted 
into  drills,  or  placed  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  as  a  permanent  fence.  The  smaller  ones, 
should  be  left  in  the  seed-drilis  or  beds  for  another  year, 
when  they  may  be  tr.  a'.ed  in  the  same  manner.  In 
forming  a  live  fence,  the  ground  ought  lo  be  pr-epared 
as  soon  as  the  snow  dissippears,  by  making  a  trench 
about  2  ft.  broad,  and'  a  spade  in  depth.  Along  the 
centre  of  this  trench  the  young  plants  should  be  put 
about  6  or  8  inches  apart,  and  afterwards  well  watered 
and  firmly  trodden  in.  Care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  young  plants  from  cattle,  and  to  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds.  The  second  year  after  planting,  the  thorrs 
should  be  headed  down  to  within  6  or  10  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  each  year  afterwards  snitched  up  on  both 
sides  to  a  cenlre  ridge,  so  as  to  produce  the  shape  gene- 
rally termed  sow-backed  ;  hedges  trained  in  this  form, 
being  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  snow  resting  upon 
them  than  when  cut  fiat  at  the  top."  If  the  method 
here  recommended  be  properly  a'tended  to,  Mr.  M'Nab 
has  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  excellent 
hedge  of  native  Thorns  msy  be  acquired  five  or  six  years 
after  planting.  At  several  places  he  saw  the  indigenous 
Thorns  employed  as  a  fence  ;  at  least,  they  had  been 
planted  with  that  intention,  and  had  attained  a  consider- 
able height,  but  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  prun- 
ing  and  weeding,  they  were  so  slender  that  easy  access 
might  be  obtained  between  each  stem.  From  such  in- 
stances of  mismanagement,  an  erroneous  opinion  seems 
generally  to  prevail  that  hedges  will  not  succeed  in 
America.  "  But,"  he  very  properly  remarked,  "  if 
newly-planted  hedges  in  Britain  were  equally  neglected, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  soon  degenerate, 
and  become  no  better  than  those  which  I  observed  in  the 
United  Sta'es  and  Canada." 


of  geology  generally.  It  was  evidently  not  written  for 
the  beginner  in  geology  ;  yet  we  question  if,  in  our  lan- 
guage, there  be  a  better  introduction  to  the  science. 


The  Geologist's  Text-Book.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A. 
Van  Voorst. 
A  FEW  weeks  since  we  gave  a  favourable  notice  of 
Professor  Ansted's  "Geology," and  we  can  conscientiously 
do  the  same  for  his  Text-Book.  This  little  volume  is 
intended  as  an  outline  of  the  larger  one,  and  contains 
also  a  condensed  analytical  index,  which  can  be  used  for 
either  work.  We  had  anticipated,  from  the  size  of  the 
volume,  that  this  Text-Book  would  be  somewhat  obscure 
and  unintelligible  to  those  who  had  not  read  the  "Geo- 
logy." But  in  this  we  have  been  mislaken.  The  style 
of  the  present  volume,  though  condensed  is  perspicuous, 
and  we  apprehend  will  be  found  a  valuable  introduction 
not  only  to  Mr.  Ansted's  larger  work,  but  to  the  study 


Elements  of  Physi  s.  By  C.  F.  Peschel.  Translated 
by  G.  Wes^.  Longmans. 
A  GOOD  introduction  to  natural  philosophy,  w'th  ma- 
thematical formula;  of  the  more  obvious  princiides,  has 
been  long  wanted  in  our  language.  Such  a  desideratum 
is,  however,  well  supplied  by  the  translation  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  This  book  is  neatly  got  up,  is  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  and  is  the  most  complete 
elementary  treatise  on  physics  that  has  hitherto  been 
published.  The  principles  of  natural  philosophy  lie  so 
much  at  the  foundation  of  every  man's  pursuit,  that  we 
need  not  recommend  it  furthtr  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


NEW  PLANTS. 
Aphelandra  Adrantiaca.  Orange  Aphelandra. 
(Stove  Shrub.)  Acanthacea;.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
— This  is  the  handsomest  stove  slirub  that  has  been  in- 
troduced for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  estimation  of  culti- 
vators must  class  with  Ixora  coccinea,  Aphelandra  cris- 
tata,  the  Hindsias,  Jacquinia  aurantiaca,  andothfr  front- 
rank  species.  It  was  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine- 
apple Place,  under  the  t'tle  of  Hesemasandra  aurantiaca, 
a  name  not  to  be  found  in  any  botanical  bocks  in  our 
possession.  It  is  probably  some  error,  and  the  word 
may  have  been  Hemiandra  (half  anther),  in  sllusion  to 
each  anther  having  but  one  lobe  ;  but  Hemiandra  is 
really  a  totally  different  plant.  Can  it  be  Schrader's 
Synandra  amcena,  the  Aphelandra  ignea  of  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  .''  concerning  which  we  find  nothing  beyond  a 
notice  in  Dietrich's  Synopsis  Piantarum.  We  have  only 
seen  it  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  but  we  could  not 
then  perceive  anything  to  separate  it  from  the  well- 
known  genus  Aphelandrp,  and  thither  it  is  accordingly 
now  referred.  Colourers  are  quite  unable  to  give  the 
soft  and  brilliant  glow  of  the  rich  orange-coloured 
flowers,  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  ripest  side  of  a  Brussels  Apricot  when  coated  by 
varnish.  We  presume  that  some  part  of  South  America 
is  the  origin  of  the  plant,  but  upon  that  point  we  have 
no  information. — Botanicil  Register, 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Mr.  Booth's,  Flottheck  Nursery,  Hamburgh. — k  new 
span-roofed  Orchidaceous  house  has  lately  been  erected 
here,  which,  judging  from  the  vigour  and  health  which 
its  inmates  exhibit,  is  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of 
plants  of  that  desc;iption.  It  measures  103  feet  in 
length,  and  21  in  width,  standing  north  and  south, 
and  is  heated  by  cne  of  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Day's 
boilers,  which  is  found  to  answer  adnurably.  Among 
the  many  Orchidaceous  plants  here,  several  were  in 
full  bloom.  I  particularly  remarked  a  fin^  specimen  of 
Maxillaria  Macleei,  and  two  other  recently  imported 
specirs  which  were  not  named.  The  flowers  on  one  of 
these  were  nearly  black.  Of  Dendrobiums  I  observed 
handsome  specimens  of  Ruckeri,  macropbyllum,  Mac- 
leinii,  and  Cambridgeanum.  The  rare  Cbysis  brac- 
tescens  was  also  flowering  freely  here  in  company  with 
aurea,  another  scarce  species.  Here  was  also  Franciscea 
hydrangeiforniis,  producing  3  fine  heads  of  blorm,  and 
a  very  la-ge  bush  of  Centradenia  rosea  ;  but  the  most 
interesting  plant  was  an  immense  specimen  of  Begonia 
manicata,  measuring  12  feet  in  circumference,  and  6  feet 
in  height ;  it  was  covered  with  delicate  pink  flowerp, 
forming  an  object  in  point  of  beauty  rar-ely  to  be  seen 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  ssme  collection  was 
also  an  enormous  plant  of  Puya  Altensteinii,  who;e 
gracefully-bending  branches  were  covered  with  pure 
whi'e  blossoms,  issuing  from  a  rich  crimson  sheath, 
which  showed  off  the  flowers  to  great  advantage.  In 
the  same  bouse  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Saurauja 
spectabilis,  measuring  5  feet  in  height.  The  Heath- 
bouse,  which  is  very  extensive,  contains  many  hundreds 
of  fine  specimens  ;  ijut  I  shall  leave  a  description  of  them 
to  another  time,  when  I  can  better  see  them,  for  the 
house  is  now  closely  covered  up  both  top  and  sides, 
so  intense  has  been  the  cold  here;  at  present  the  thermo- 
meter marks  15°  Reanmur=0°  Fab.  In  many  cases,  the 
one-shift  system  of  potting  is  adopted  here,  and,  judging 
from  the  results,  with  success  ;  indeed,  the  whole  collec- 
tion reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Goode,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
plants  in  this  establishment, — P.  S. 

Bees. 

Answers. — Philomela. — Various  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  obtain  the  produce  of  bees,  and  in  some 
seasons  and  in  certain  districts  all  may  be  adopted  with 
success.  However  different  hives  are  in  name  and 
appearance,  there  are  only  four  ways  of  getting  honey 
from  them,  viz.,  by  destroying  the  bees,  and  taking  the 
honey  either  from  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of  the  hives. 
In  the  storyfying  system,  honey  is  got  from  caps,  glasses, 
or  hoses  put  upon  the  top  of  established  hives,  having 
openings  at  top  to  permit  the  bees  to  ascend.  This 
method  is  in  general  use,  and  is  strongly  recommended 
for  cottagere,  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Bury.  According  to  that 
apiarian,  thehives  ought  to  be  rathef  under  the  common 
s-ze,  viz.,  9  inches  in  depth,  and  12  in  diameter, 
straight  at  the  sides  and  flat  at  the  top,  for  ihe  capes  to 
rest  on.  When  th's  plan  fails,  it  is  from  the  capes  being 
placed  on  weak  stocks,  or  from  strong  stocks  being 
weakened  afterwards  by  swarming,  which  is  much  against 
the  depriving  system  of  bee-keeping.  In  general,  honey 
from  the  top  of  hives  is  very  pure,  it  being  less  lit  Je 


to  be  discoloured  by  the  traflic  of  the  bees,  than  that 
obtained  from  ekes  at  the  bottom  of  hives,  which  is  called 
the  nadiriog  plan,  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  other. 
Though  bees  are  more  likely  to  work  in  an  additional 
space  below,  than  above,  still  when  they  do  ascend  their 
cells  are  not  so  apt  to  be  empty  ks  those  below.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  one  plan  is  meiely  cutting  a  large  slice  from 
the  top  of  a  hive,  the  other  from  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
part  of  the  honey  and  brood  couihs  in  the  heart  of  the 
hive,  being  the  reverse  of  the  way  of  tiiking  honey  from 
the  sides  of  hives,  called  the  collateral  method.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  1675  J.  Gedde,  E£q.,invented  this  hive, 
but  that  ''his  information  was  derived  from  Dr.  Wilkins, 
bishop  of  Chester."  The  best  coUdteral  hives  in  these 
days  are  three  hoses,  about  10  or  11  inches  square  in  the 
clear,  nicely  fitted  together.  The  bees  enter  the  side 
boxe?,  through  openings  in  the  partitions  from  the  centre 
one.  The  honey  is  obfdned  from  the  end  boxes,  while 
that  in  the  centre,  coQlaining  a  part  of  the  honey  and 
brood  combs,  is  not  disturbed.  This  plan  may  be  hkeneJ 
to  that  of  cutting  a  large  hive  downwards  into  three 
parts,  taking  two  parts  of  honey  and  brood  combs  away. 
I  em  aware  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  no  brood 
being  in  the  end  boxes,  but  I  have  had  ample  experience 
to  the  contrary.  I  may  mention  that  the  principle  of 
ihe  bar  and  Polish  hives  is  similar  to  that  of  the  collateral 
hives  ;  though  the  combs  are  extracted  at  the  top  of  the 
former,  still  they  are  the  side,  or  honey  combs,  which 
are  the  only  ones  also  that  are  cut  from  the  sides  of  the 
Polish  hive.  By  that  means  the  brcod  is  not  injured, 
and  a  great  object  is  gained  ;  for  how  could  a  colony  of 
bees  well  exist  through  the  winter,  wiihout  young  bees 
to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  dying  off.'  I  know  nothing 
of  the  herb  you  mention,  nor  of  any  other  likely  to  suit 
your  purpose.  Sncoke  frem  a  short  tobacco  pipe  is  used 
by  some  while  they  are  amongst  bees ;  but  I  make  use  oE 
nothirg,  still  I  would  not  trust  myself  uncovered 
amongst  angry  bees.  Grove's  American  bee-palace  is 
similar  to  the  collateral  hive,  being  divided  into  three 
eciual  parts,  having  openings  for  the  bees  to  pass 
from  one  chamber  to  another.  On  the  top  of  each 
chacr-ber  is  a  bell-glass,  from  which  the  honey  is  taken  ; 
and  in  the  sides  and  at  each  end  are  glass  windows  for 
observing  the  bees.  The  entrance  is  the  whole  length 
of  the  part  underneath  :  this  is  considered  beneficial,  by 
reason  of  its  allowing  the  bees  to  enter  any  part  they 
choose;  and  it  likewise  affords  them  better  means  of 
clearing  filth  from  the  floor,  which  I  imagine  is  sloped 
a  little  towards  the  doorway.  Milton  considers  that  the 
"  peculiar  shape  and  entrance  of  this  hive  will  effect 
changes  for  the  better  in  our  English  hives."  The 
entrance  is,  however,  objectionable,  except  in  hotweather, 
because  it  admits  too  much  air  to  the  bees.  This  Bee- 
palace  may  be  compared  to  three  humble  cottage  hives 
placed  close  together,  each  having  a  cap  at  top  for  the 
bees  to  ascend  into,  raised  a  little  from  the  floors  in 
hot  weather  by  small  wedges,  to  allow  more  air,  and  the 

bees  freer  access  to  the  hives. —  IF". D. —  If  you  will 

look  over  my  statement  respecting  Prince  Albert's  bee- 
hives, you  will  find  that  my  remarks  applied  to  what  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  concerning  them.  I  was  not 
the  first  to  find  fault  with  thtir  metal  door-ways.  Will 
you  mention  what  sort  of  enemies  thej  keep  out?  The 
greatest  enemies  of  bees  are  small  in  size ;  and  if  the  curious 
zinc  dooi"-ways  exclude  them,  they  would  likewise  exclude 
the  bees.  I  shall  wait  with  patience  "  correct  informa- 
tion rerpecting  Shell's  bee-hives."  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  they  are  a  departure  from 
that  simplicity  which  should  ever  be  kept  in  view. —  W, 


CALE^JDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Wetfc. 

I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Vert  liltte  growth  has  yet  been  made  by  plants  uncier  glass. 
The  continuance  of  wlrter,  and  an  almost  totally  obscured 
sun,  lias  had  alarming  effects  on  valuable  plants.  IiiefHcient 
hot-water  apparatus's  ninst  have  entailed  great  exijcnse,  as 
well  as  Eiueh  ai.xicty  and  attention  to  gardeners,  but  the 
effects  of  flues  for  such  a  length  of  time  mu;t  have  been  ruin- 
ous in  the  extreme.  We  trust  the  lessons  which  have  been 
taught  this  winter  will  not  be  lost  upon  plant  growers,  and 
that  eve:  y  improvement  that  can  be  suggested  on  so  important 
a  subject  will  be  liberally  contributed.  Annuals  intended  to 
decorate  the  greenhouses,  &c.  should  now  be  sown  in  heat, 
such  as  Balsams,  Coclc*  combs,  Browallias,  Martyiiias,  &c.  j  as 
soon  as  thry  have  expanded  their  seed-leaves,  pot  them  off  into 
3  inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  franc  or  pit  near  the 
glass.  Orchidaceous  plants  will  now  require  a  regular  looking 
over.  Those  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  Moss,  hhould  hive  the 
Moss  re.iewfd,  and  ircsh  turf  s'lculd  be  applied  to  those  in  pots 
in  a  growing  state.  Read  carefully  M'-.  Apt'leby's  papers  on 
this  subject.  Numerous  plants  in  the  stoves  and  greenhouses 
which  give  evidence  of  spring  mu^t  have  due  attention,  both  as 
regards  p()tting  and  'raining,  but  we  should  rather  have  spring 
to  do  it  in.  At  present,  the  weather  baffles  our  efforts  and 
prostrates  our  hopes.-  A, 

II.— FLOWER  GABDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES.      'JS3i 

As  the  weather  has  now  taken  a  more  favourable  change, 
proceed  at  once  to  finish  all  digging  of  borders,  &c.  If  Briars 
are  wanted  for  budding  Roses  on,  they  should  now  be  collected, 
trimmed,  and  planted  in  a  rf  serve  garden,  or  wheie  they  are 
wanted  to  stand  for  summer  budding.  All  turfing,  &c.  should 
now  be  finished  as  S'  on  as  pos.^ible.  Continue  the  pruning  of 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  Where  bulbs  are  makingtheir  appearance, 
the  surface  should  be  carefully  loosened,  if  the  weatlier  conti- 
nues dry  and  free  from  frost.  Pi's  and  Frames. — Much  is  now 
required  here  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  everything  that  is  likely  to  be 
wanted  for  spring  t landing;  a  mild  frame  heat  is  the  most 
suitab'e  place  for  strikingthem  in.  Bell-glasses  are  not  required 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  stiade  tliem  slightly  during  the 
niidrile  of  the  day.  Pot  off  struck  cuttings  as  fast  as  room  can 
be  made  by  removing  the  more  hardy  kinds  fn  colder  sitiiation.s, 
to  harden  off  for  tl  e  first  planting.  Pot  off  ten-week  Stocks 
and  other  hardy  annuals  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  con:  inue 
to  sow  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  annuals  that  are  most  wanted  ;  the 
more  hardy  kinds  in  beds  or  borders,  under  hand-glasses.  — -B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  late  unpropitious  weather  has  completely  brought  all 
Floricultural  operations  to  a  stand- still,  except  that  of  protec- 
tion.   As  soon  as  fine,  open,  and  sunny  days  arrive,  there  wil 
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be  an  accumatalioiiof  work,  which  must,  perforce,  be  attended 
to.  Auriculas  may  be  rtgularly  watered,  as  the  trusses  are 
now  beginning  to  more,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
keeping  them  well  covered  at  night,  though  all  air  possible 
must  be  given  during  the  day,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
drawn.  Pol i/uttth uses  in  beds  have  sufiFered  more  this  spring 
than  in  auy  similar  period  during  these  last  20  years.  It  pos- 
sible they  ought  to  be  kept  from  the  sun's  rays,  when  frozen, 
by  mats  or  other  covering.  Tulips,  considering  the  severe 
weather,  are  looking  well;  still  every  precaution  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  ordi?r  to  insure  a  good  bloom.  Cover  at  night,  as 
usual ;  and  if  rain  falls  during  the  day,  the  wet  which  lodges  in 
the  leaves  must  be  removed,  lor,  should  it  get  frozen,  the  mass 
of  ice  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  embryo  flower. 
Itanunculuses. — Those  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
day  or  two  about  the  25th  of  February,  have  of  course  yet  got 
their  collections  out.  No  time,  however,  ought  to  be  lost,  if 
they  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  usual  time.  Carnations. — Plant 
out,  if  the  plants  are  hardy,  if  not,  defer  it  a  fortnight  later. 
Dahlias  ouglit  now  to  be  at  work;  and  where  stock  is  wanted, 
the  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a  brisk  heat.-  C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Fineries,— ^o\\  that  the  sun  has  gained  much  power,  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  your  bottom-beat  that  has  been  disturbed  and 
renewed.  Perhaps  of  iill  the  injuries  to  which  Pines  are  sub- 
jected, none  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  injury  by  bottom- 
heat.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  although  the  Pine  (under 
certain  circumstances)  will  bear,  aye,  and  enjoy,  90°,  yet  those 
who  make  S5°  their  maximum,  will  not  in  the  long-run  be  far 
behind  those  who  are  fond  of  such  a  powerful,  and,  I  may  add, 
unnatural  stimulus— unnatural,  I  mean,  in  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  intensity  of  light  compared  with  tropical  climes. 
Little  can  be  added  to  last  week's  Calendar  at  present :  secure 
a  moist  atmosphere  by  various  means,  before  detailed,  and 
still  proceed  with,  and  complete  as  soon  as  possible,  such 
spring  arrangements  as  have  been  determined  on.  Vineries. — 
Those  succcssional  Vineries,  which  are  now  breaking,  or  not 
yet  in  bloom,  should  have  their  roots  (if  outside)  covered  with 
a  coating  of  unfermented  litter.  There  is  no  occasion  to  pro- 
mote fermentation  here;  only  bestow  as  much  pains  on  it  as 
folks  do  with  their  Radish  beds,  it  will  suffice,  viz.,  uncover  to 
admit  the  sun's  rays,  and  cover  up  whilst  the  greatest  amount 
of  solar  heat  exists  in  the  border.  By  this  means,  persisted  in, 
an  important  amount  of  bottom  heat  may  be  obtained  in  a 
week  or  two.  Adhere  to  the  lastCalendar  in  other  respects— an 
increasing  warmth,  cnrrespomungto  the  amount  of  light,  should 
be  kept  up,  with  a  moderate  night  heat,  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Peach-ltoiise.SQQ  that  your  borders  do  not  get  too  dry  :  they 
■will  be  much  benefited  by  a  little  warm  manure  water;  lor  in- 
stance, a  handful  of  guano,  and  a  quart  of  stale  cows'  urine,  to 
a  large  garden-can  full  of  clean  warm  water,  heated  to  75°  or 
80°.  Observe  cleanliness,  and  keep  a  sweet  moist  atmosphere. 
■Fig's.- Bathe  freely  with  the  syringe  daily,  and  follow  in  other 
respects  former  Calendars.  Take  care  that  the  swelling  Straw- 
berries have  abundance  of  manure  water:  forced  Strawberries 
suffer  more  than  many  persons  are  aware,  by  being  suffered  to 
flag  only  for  an  hour,  more  especially  if  swelling.— Z). 

v.— HARDY  ERUIT  AND  KliCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  regards  fruit-trees,  operations  recommended  a  month 
ago  may  yet  be  performed  without  being  deemed  out  of  season, 
for  the  buds  are  still  next  to  dormant.  Proceed  with  the  graft- 
ing  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apple-trees,  unless  frosts 
are  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  loosening  of  the  clay.  The  latter 
will  rarely  drop  off  if  the  matting  or  bandage  be  well  smeared 
over  with  a  little  gra(ting-clay  before  the  ball  of  this  substance 
be  applied.  Kitchen  Garden.— V^hQie  any  late  spring  BroccoU 
has  escaped  the  general  destruction,  a  portion  may  be  taken  up 
and  forced  in  frames,  in  order  that  an  occasional  supply  may  be 
at  least  obtained  during  the  long  period  of  deficieticy  which 
must  otherwise  ensue.  Every  means  mu^t  be  likewise  adopted 
to  forward  CauUflowers;  those  planted  under  hand-lights  will 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  protection  of  a  mat  in  frosty 
nights.  Where  hand-lights  cannot  be  afforded,  flower- pots 
should  be  inverted  over  the  plants  at  night.  Let  the  soil  be  fre- 
quently stirred  between  the  rows  of  young  Cabbages,  and  plant 
out  from  those  sown  in  autumn.  If  the  ground  be  in  a  fit 
state,  sow  the  principal  cropsof  Carrots  and  Onions;  and  these 
are  best  in  drills,  not  only  as  regards  their  growth,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  hoemg  and  weeding*.  Transplant 
Onions,  taking  care  that  no  part  of  their  stem  is  below  the 
surface.  Sow  Asparagus,  and  plant  if  new  beds  areiequired; 
the  beds  should  run  east  and  west,  for  more  heat  will  be 
thrown  into  the  beds  by  the  full  exposure  of  one  side  to  the 
noonday  sun  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Make  planta- 
tions of  Rhubarb  and  Seakaic;  examine  previous  sowiugs  of 
Peas,  in  case  of  injury  from  frost,  for  there  is  a  particular  period 
of  their  germination  in  which  they  are  easily  injured,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  plants  in  other  respects  sufficiently  hardy. 
Successional  sowings  will  require  to  be  made;  sow  also  a  few 
Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  use;  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  for  a 
late  crop;  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  Celery  and  Ce- 
leiac.  Parsley,  Radishes,  and  Leeks,  for  transplanting.— £:. 
Vi.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  a7id  Coppices.— Thinmn^  where  necessary  may 
still  be  continued;  prepare  for  burning  charcoal,  this  being  a 
good  season;  cut  rods  and  poles;  fell  Birch,  Spanish  Chesnut, 
Willow,  &c.,  where  the  bark  is  saleable;  clear  out  water- 
courses, and  repair  fences.  iVurse/-^.— Prepare  for  grafting, 
commencing  with  such  plants  as  are  of  earliest  growth;  con- 
tinue the  sowing  of  deciduous  seeds,  and  guard  against  the 
depredations  of  mice;  layer  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  sow 
Cedar,  Pinus,  Juniper,  Holly,  &c. ;  the  rarer  kinds  had  better 
b  sown  in  boxes  well  drained,  and  filled  with  light  loam.— i^. 
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Mar.  7— Cloudy  and  cold  ;  Kuushine  ;  slightly  overcast  i  frosty 

8— Slipht  Bprjnkling  of  snow  ;  uniformly  overcast;  dusky  clouds  ;  clear 

and  fcoeiy 
9  — Clenr,  windy,  cold,  and  dry;  clear  and  frosty  at  night 
10— Overcast  ihrftughout 
11 — A  few  snoivflakes  lallicg;  white  clouds,  with  very  clear  intervals; 

froaiy 
12— Overcast  and  cold  :  partially  clouded;  clear  and  frosty 
13— Sharp  froBt,  with  brisk  east  wiud  throughout  the  day ;  clear,  with 
intense  frost  at  night. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  10  drg.  below  the  average. 

State'of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durinK  the  last  19yearB,for  the  eaHulne 
Week  ending  Mar,22,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  daring  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  10th 
and  soth,  183G— therm.  eQ°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  20th,  1844,  and  2d,  1837— 
thenn.  23'>. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3rf.  each  Copy.  Au  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  tbeir  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  .^s. 

Birch  Cop^icK-Romsey — We  think  Mr.  Billington  right,  and 
that  Birch  stools  sliould  be  cut  down  when  in  young  growth  ; 
in  our  opinion,  ho'.vever,  the  period  when  the  leaves  are  fully 
expanded  is  better  tlian  when  the  buds  are  breaking.  In  the 
former  casethere  will  be  no  danger  from  bleeding.  If  they  are 
lopped  in  the  spring,  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  injury  mast 
he  produced    . 

Books— B  iir — James's  "Gardening"  is  full  of  parterre. pat- 
terns, and  some  are  very  good.  It  is  an  old  4to.,  full  of  plates., 
and  siiould  be  in  alt  liorticaltural  libraries.  Switzer's  book  is 
also  worth  consulting.  Some  plans  of  kitchen  gardens  are 
given  in  our  volume  for  18-U  ;  others  may  be  found  in  many 
of  Mr.  Loudon's  books.    In  all  cases,  however,  the  gardener 

will  have  to  adapt  sucb  things  to  his  own  particular  case. 

J  C— We  have  nothing  favourable  to  say  of  Main's  "Vegetable 

Pliysiology,"  or  Rennie's  "Alphabet  of  Gardening." Ex- 

pectans  —  A  new  edition  of  Lindley's  "School  Botany," 
filled  with  woodcuts,  will  be  ready  before  there  are  any 

flowers  to  examine. A?ion— Either  Moore  or  Mills  on  the 

Cucumber. J R  5— Macintosh's  "  Flower  Garden. *'t 

CoTTAGERS'SociETiEs— We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondents  for 
a  mass  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  shall  be  digested  as 
soon  as  we  can  find  time  to  get  through  the  papers ;  and  if 
we  see  anything  that  requires  comment,  we  will  return  to 
the  subject. 

Florists'  Flowers— One  whom  a  garden  malces  happy  will 
never  succeed  with  any  certainty  in  getting  seed  of  the  finest 
florists'  flowers.  Those  who  procure  it  generally  keep  it  for 
themselves.  The  best  way  is  to  obtain  very  fine  roots,  and 
to  save  the  seed  from  them.  A  very  few  Anemone  roots  will 
give  yon  plenty  of  seed. 

Fruits — Clericus — We  have  the  best  disposition  to  meet  your 
wishes;  but  you  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
such  matters  well;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  do  them 
ill.  We  had  made  arrangements  for  a  weekly  supply,  but 
they  have  broken  down  in  some  measure. 

Galvanic  Rings — Medical  answers  are  quite  beyond  the 
purpose  of  our  Journal.  However,  we  have  no  objection  to 
give  our  opinion  on  this  subject.  Galvanic  rings  are  not  of 
anymore  ascertained  efficacy  than  metallic  tractors,  horse- 
shoe magnets,  and  the  thousand  and  one  humbugs  that  pro- 
fess to  afford  relief  to  suffering  humanity.  The  galvanic 
rings  consist  merely  of  a  copper  and  zinc  plate,  formed  into 
a  ring.  The  galvanic  action  of  these  metals,  when  the  circle 
is  completed  by  means  of  the  moist  skin,  must  be  exceedingly 
small,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  produce  an  efi'ect  upon  the 
diseased  tissues  of  the«body.  In  some  cases  they  may  have 
afforded  relief,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  patient  from 
his  disease  to  the  remedy.  It  is,  however,  most  probable 
when  persons  get  well  after  wearing  them,  that  like  the 
king's  touch  for  the  evil,  the  cure  was  rather  a  coincidence 
than  a  consequence.  The  sellers  of  them  assert  that  they  can 
do  no  harm  if  they  do  no  good.  This  is  not  altogether  true. 
A  medical  friend  of  oursjwas  called  in  the  other  day  to  a  poor 
man  who  had  worn  one  of  these  rings  for  rheumatism,  and 
the  consequence  was,  tha':  his  finger  became  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  m«cft  uonecessary  pain  was  the  consequence.  LC 

GAtinENERs'  Benevolent  Institution— We  have  already 
stated  that  we  are  ready  to  insert  an  official  reply  to  "  T.  Z.'s" 
letter.    We  cannot  admit  any  other. 

Gardener's  Capes— J  L — Thanks.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  in- 
form us  on  what  material  you  apply  the  composition?  we 
will  then  publish  your  letter,:; 

Glazed  Calico— iVor/b/A-— Of  tbe  materials  you  have  sent  one 
is  tough  and  brown,  the  other  white  and  tender.  Either  is 
transparent  enough  for  some  purposes;  but  what  is  woiiJthe 
use  of  such  contrivances  ?  The  price  of  window-glass  will 
fall  60  or  70  per  cent. ;  why,  therefore,  waste  money  upon 
substitutes  which  at  best  are  very  inferior  to  glass  itself? 

Grass-Seeds — S'ui— The  month  of  March  is  the  best  season 

h   for  sowing  Grass;  but  almost  any  season  that  is  not  dry  will 

J  do  between  March  and  September.  The  best  kinds  of  Grass 
I    for  a  lawn  are  Crested  Dogstail,   Meadow  Poa  and  Meadow 

f  Fescue,  with  a  little  white  Clover.  Poa  annua  is  only  fit  for 
j  growing  under  trees,  and  it  requires  to  be  sown  frequently 
i    during  the  season. <tf 

■Heaths— Jg'Moram^/s— Build  your  house  upon  the  plan  of  that 
at  Kew,  the  pbn  of  which  we  gave  a  few  weeks  since.  In 
moderate  wiiiters  Heaths  may  be  kept  without  a  heating 
apparatus;  but  in  severe  weather  they  would  perish;  unless, 
indeed,  you  could  cover  your  house  with  a  thick  moveable 
thatch,  and  never  remove  it  during  very  hard  frost.  We, 
however,  do  not  recommend  you  to  trust  to  that,  if  you  are 
in  a  cold  part  of  the  country. 

Heating— ..tI  Sub— Yo\xt  plan  is  good,  but  the  application  of 
the  heating  not.  As  it  stands,  you  cannot  obtain  bottom-heat 
without  top-heat;  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  off 
the  latter  at  pleasure.  The  former  you  always  want.  We 
cannot  very  well  describe  the  manner  of  altering  your  plan, 
because  there  are  no  references  in  it;  but  you  had  better 
consider  how  it  may  be  done,  keeping  this  important  point 
in  view.  By  all  means  allow  the  steam  to  find  its  way 
among  the  brick-rubbish:  that  is  indispensable.  We  fear 
that  you  will  not  get  much  heat  from  a  hot-water  gutter  for  a 
tank  12feetofi'it;  but  yoii  will  have  some.  Three  quarters 
of  an  inch  are,  however,  insuflicient  for  a  water-way,  unless 
you  have  two  such  pipes,  one  for  flow  and  the  other  for  re- 
turn. 

Insects— i?  ira/Aer— Thanks  for  the  specimens.  The  maggots 
from  the  excrescences  on  the  Turnips  will  change  to  a  weevil 
called  Curculio  pleurostigma.  If  you  breed  tliem,  pray  send 
us  a  specimen.  Tlie  flies  are  a  Molobrus;  what  was  tne  size 
and  appearance  of  the  maggots  from  which  you  imagine  these 
were  bred  ?  for  the  flies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  larvEe 

you  sent.  R. A  Subscriber— Yonv  plants  are  infested  with 

aphides,  which  will  be  killed  by  fumigation ;  but  the  insects 
you  sent  in  a  quill  are  the  larvee  of  a  Cimex  or  hug,  which 
live  upon  the  aphides,  I  expect;  and  fortunately  are  more 
tenacious  of  life.  Will  you  send  Mr.  Curtis,  Hayes,  near 
Uxbridge,  a  few  of  the  leaves,  with  the  frotli  upon  them,  in  a 
pill-bu.x,  that  he  may  examine  the  contents  ?  R. 

Iron  Flues — £S— The  simplest  method  of  preventing  injury 
to  plants  from  the  bad  odour  which  arises  from  your  iron 
flues  will  be  to  empty  the  house,  scrape  the  flues  as  clean  as 
you  can,  and  then  heat  them  pretty  strongly  till  you  no 
longer  perceive  the  smell,  and  not  bring  back  the  plants  till 
this  is  the  case.    There  is  no  other  remedy. E. 

Liquid  Manures— £B— You  can  easily  obtain  a  supply  of 
liquid  manure  foryour  Asparagus-heds,  &c.,  by  gettinga  large 
cask  nearly  filled  with  water;  throw  in  a  few  shovelfuls  ol 
your  poultry-dung  ;  stir  it  well  next  day,  and  you  may  then 
apply  it  immediately. H 

Manures — N — Guano,  liquid  manure  from  cow-dung,  and 
soap-suds,  are  good  fertilisers,  and  can  all  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  kitchen-garden  crops  in  their  season  of  growth. 
They  may  also  be  applied  with  good  results  to  a  Vine  border. t 

Names  op  Fruits— .^1  B  —  \,  Yorkshire  Greening;  2,  Easter 
Pippin;  3,  Easter  Bergamot.ll 

Names  of  Plants— il/«r(/—Ceratonia  siliqua,  the  Carob  tree, 

commonly  called    Locust,   or   St.  John's  Bread. A  B  D— 

A  Ccelogyne,   and  apparently  C.  prolifera. A  B— Bletia 

verecunda Youell  and    Co— Pinus  Gerardiana;    the  cone 

sent  is  small  and   imperfect.^ F  C  i3— It  is  really  quite 

out  of  our  power  to  consume  time  in  puzzling  out  the  names  of 
plants  not  in  flower. C  E  G— Grevillea  panicea. 


Pansies  — IF"  Query— li  these  had  been  nursed  in  a  frame  they 
are  probably  kilted  by  this  inclement  weather.  We  should 
replant.  We  have  resolved  upon  giving  no  legal  opinion  in 
future,  for  reasons  already  stated ;  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  your  taking  away  skrubs  you  do  not  like,  and  re- 
placing them  by  better  kinds.  Your  landlord  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  you.  S'ill,  as  the  world  goes,  it  would  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  mention  the  matter  to  him,  for  there  is  no 
knowing  what  straw  a  litigious  fellow  may  catch  hold  of  ia 
order  to  annoy  you.  It  is  of  no  practical  importance  what 
colour  you  paint  your  pipes;  but  black  is  the  best  looking  and 
most  common.  The  rougher  tiie  surface  the  less  heat  they 
will  give  oflT,  and  uice  yej-fid.  For  stands,  dark  colouis  are  ia 
better  taste  than  light  ones;  to  the  plants  the  colour  is  of  no 
moment ;  to  the  eye  it  is  of  much. 

Peacu-houses.— JJ  G— In  these,  trees  should  be  planted  in 
front,  and  trained  on  a  trellis  made  to  extend  nearly  as  far  as 
the  back  path  ;  and  others  should  be  planted  to  cover  the  back 
wall.ll 

Rotation  of  Crops — Sh6.— The  principal  shifting  crops  may 
be  thus  arranged:  —  !.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Kidney  Beans;  2. 
Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Radishes ;  3. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery;  Beet  may  be  also  included;  4. 
Onions,  Leeks,  Garlick,  and  Shallots;  5.  Spinach;  6,  Pota- 
toes, Jerusalem  Artichokes;  y.  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and 
Lettuces.  Neither  Peas,  Beans,  nor  Kidney  Beans,  should 
be  sown  where  either  of  these  crops  have  occupied  the 
ground  in  the  preceding  season;  and  so  of  all  other  crops 
included  under  the  respective  numbers.:}: 

Seedlings— J^  C  S  — We  presume  your  Epacris  to  be  a  cross 
between  E.  grandiflora  andimpressa.  It  is  much  the  hand- 
somest variety  we  have  seen. 

Small    Birds — Furibus  Hoi^'s— The  trap  has  answered  per- 
fectly in  a  garden  surrounded  by  woods  on  all  sides,  and 
swarming  with  blackbirds:  as  to  a  Cherry  orchard— why  that 
is  another  thing,  and  we  have  nothing  to  suggest.    With  re- 
gard to  the  other  matters,  you  know  the  old  distich— 
"  The  man  convinced  against  his  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
That  is  our  case. 

Steawberries— /J  D  D— You  must  be  a  very  bad  gardener  if 
year  after  year  your  Strawberry-blooms  go  blind,  and  the 
leaves  are  eaten  up  with  red  spider.  We  hardly  know  hovf 
to  advise  you.  No  doubt  the  air  of  your  house  is  ranch  too 
dry.  Probably  the  blossom  is  killed  beforethe  plants  are  put 
into  the  house ;  possibly  the  plants  are  not  near  the  light; 
perhaps  twenty  other  things ;  certainly  Strawberry-forcing 
is  of  all  things  the  very  easiest.     What  was  the  stimp  for? 

Thk  WEATHEa— /  J.— You  will  see  that  your  observations  are 
anticipated,  the  matter  having  been  corrected. 

Verbenas,  &c. — H  B — The  loss  which  you  have  sustained  is 
in  common  with  almost  every  grower  of  such  things  as  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  Anagallises,  Calceolarias,  &c.  You  should 
lose  not  a  moment  in  placing  those  you  have  saved  in  heat, 
and  in  taking  cuttings  from  them  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
growths  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length  ;  put  the  cuttings  in 
well-drained  pots  filled  with  white  sand,  and  place  them  in 
a  frame  or  pit  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  90°  or  I0o°.  They 
will  root  in  a  fortnight,  when  they  should  be  potted  off  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  heat,  say  7^°,  until  they  are  well 
established,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  uotil 
they  can  stand  a  cold  frame.  Any  quantity  may  be  raisedin  this 
way  before  the  time  of  bedding  out,  although  last  year's  struck 
cuttings  are  better  for  the  purpose.  -The  cuttings  when  in 
the  frame  will  require  to  be  shaded  from  tbe  sun,  and  covered 
by  night.  They  should  have  little  water  after  having  a  good 
■watering  overhead  before  being  placed  in  the  cutting  frame, 
and  very  little  air  should  be  admitted  unless  stearTi  arises  in 
the  bed.  In  fine  mild  mornings,  the  lighis  may  be  thrown 
off  for  20  minutes  or  so,  and  the  cuttings  gently  sprinkled 
overhead  with  tepid  water,  which  will  strengthen  them. 
The  kind  of  soil  for  such  things  is  a  friable  loam,  with  a 
small  portion  of  peat  and  sand  intermixed  with  it.  Duro. 

Vines— J  J  {?— For  a  small  Vinery,  Royal  Muscadine,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Froctignan.jl 

Vine-pruning— J  C  H— The  information  that  sap  is  one  thing 
and  cambium  another,  is  not  quite  new  to  us.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  assume  anything  in  this  matter,  for  all  the  facts 
that  have  any  practical  bearing  upon  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
in  plants  are  well  ascertained.  We  may  possibly  revert  to 
the  question  in  another  form.  We  do  not  see  the  very  great 
difference  between  adopting  a  man's  opinions  and  concur- 
ring in  them.  We  have  said  nothing  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Misc—T  Jeff'reson—We  cannot  help  your  friend.  If  gardeners 
will  risk  their  money  upon  unwise  speculations,  they  must 
submit  to  the  loss,  like  other  people.    We  have  nothing  to  do 

\vith  it. Hou'ick—Be  so  good  as  tell  us  what  plant  you 

mean  by  Allspice,  and  your  question  shall  be  answered.  The 
West  Indian  Myrtus  Pimento,  a  stove  plant,  produces  the 
Allspice  of  the  shops.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?     We  will  see 

what  can  be  done  about  dwarfing. A  Subscriber  must 

really  excuse  our  interfering  with  procuring  a  place  in  the 

Excise-oflice.      What  next  ? Norlh    Earle—The    Nile   is 

supposed  to  draw  its  fertile  mud  principdlly  from  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia,  through  the  Blue  River  and  the  mountain- 
streams  which  fail  into  it.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
to  show  that  matter  disposed  in  favouring  circumstances  has 
the  power  to  produce  spontaneously  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  science  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  negatives.  We 
are  no  believers  in  the  so-called  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse 
and  Mr.  Weekes.  If  galvanic  action  can  form  a  mite  out 
of  sihca,  we  must  suppose  that  it  would  form  a  man  out  of 

something  else— which  is  rather  too  absurd G  Lloyd^ 

Thanks.    As  soon  as  we  can  possibly  find  room. AP-~ 

No  one  in  this  country  can  tell  to  what  plants  the  Spanish 
names  you  have  sent  belong.    Numbers  l,  2,  12,  20,  and  29, 

are  not  worth  sowing. J  C— The  Numbers  you  mention 

can  be  supplied. C  £?— We  do  not  know  where  to  procure 

the  information  you  require. G  IF—A  select  list  of  Goose- 
berries has  been  given  at  p.  S8,  1845.$ G  Waddington  is 

answered  at-^p.   133  of   this  year's  volume. | D  4— The 

mixture  you  mention  is  that  commonly  employed  for  destroy- 
ing the  scale  on  Peach-trees.    Its  adhering  to  the  stem  for 

several  months  will  not  impair  the  health  of  the  tree. J 

Sk6— Since  you  cannot  avoid  it,  you  may  form  a  walk  over 
your  Vine-border,  almost  close  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
without  its  being  of  much  disadvantage  to  the  Vines.  It 
should,  however,  be  used  as  little  as  possible  till  the  roots  get 

beyondit.t L  l/-j\;r.  Forsyth'^modeof  planting  in  pellets 

is  wortli  trying,  but  only  as  an  experiment  on  a  small  scEile, 
The  plan  is  best  adapted  to  land  that  has  not  been  dug  over, 
as,  on  sloping  ground, the  loose  soil  might  slipdown,  and  cover 

the  seeds  too  deeply. J Sh6— You  will  find  a  select  list  of 

Apples   and   Pears  given  at  p.   136  of  this  year.t R   R, 

B  Ki/igdun—We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  best  of  the  new  Dahlias;  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently exhibited  near  London  fur  us  to  form  a  fair  opinion 
of  their  constancy,  nor  can  we  learn  of  there  being  much, 
improvement  upon  the  older  sorts.* 

*jf*  As  usual,  many  coinmuoicatious  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 

Nearlyready,  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Lindley's 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or,  the  RUDIMENTS  of 
BOTANICAL  SCIENCE,"  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools; 
illustrated  with  a  large  quantity  of  Woodcuts  by  the  most  emi- 
nent English  and  French  Botanical  Artists. 
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WARWICKSHIRE.— TO  BE  SOLD,  THE  NEXT 
PRESENTATION  TO  THE  VICARAGE  OV  BURTON 
DASSETT,  situate  in  one  of  the  most  licalthy  and  roniiuitic  parts 
of  the  County,  opposite  to  Eilgcliill,  tlic  Boail  from  Banbury  to 
WarwicI;  runninK  in  the  Valley  between.  The  present  Incum- 
bent is  8IJ  years  old,  or  tbcrealiouts.  The  total  income,  derived 
principally  from  100  acres  of  Glebe  Land,  is  about  I50;.  besides 
tlie  customary  Fees.  The  House,  Garden,  and  Paddock,  are  plea, 
santly  situate.  The  population  is  small  and  the  duty  lit,'ht.  This 
Presentation  was  purchased  about  4  years  ago.  and  is  now  offered 
for  sale  in  consequence  of  the  Rentlcman  for  whom  it  was  intended 
having  been  presented  to  another  Living.— Apply  to  Jlessrs.  Hes- 
ter &  IlAziiLL,  Solicitors,  Town  Hall,  0.>;ford. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  "WEEKS. 
Wbdvesday,  March  19— Afirii;uitural  Souieiy  <'f  England. 
Tiiu»sD\Y,     March  20 — AgriuuUural  Imp.  SciO.ot  Ireland. 


Tiiuasn 


,  March  26 — Aijricultiiral  Society  of  England. 
March  27— Agricultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


f  Wenlocb 
Mar.  i7<  W.  Hereford 

tCitencoster 

(  Rocliford  Hundred 

I  Frainlingham 
Harlest'in 

rCrnve  Ferry 

I  RichmnndEl.ire 
Mar.  SO-j  Dtbenham 

1  Isleof  Thanet 

LBIoEeld  and  Wahh^m 


Ma'. 
Mar. 


Mar.  20— Burton-on. Trent 
rstoko  Ferry 

iMar.  £l"j  Wrentham 
t  Haleswotth 
CGIo'ater 

Mar.  22-J  Cardiff 
i  Swansea 
r  W.  Market 
}  Yoxford 


Mar. 


^{l 


T\rar    "  =  )  Bromsgrove 
Mar.  -a-jsjyansja 


It  seems  strange  that  there  should  he  any  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  farmers  to  admit  the  advan- 
tage OF  DiiFP  CULTIVATION.  A  disinterested  ob- 
server would  deem  it  self-evident  that  the  deeper  the 
cultivation  the  more  luxuriant  would  be  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  Yet  there  «■  a  dislike  to  deep  plough- 
ing in  many  districts,  even  where  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  Some 
people  carry  this  so  far  as  to  contend  for  a  mere 
paring  of  the  ground,  as  a  preparation  for  various 
crops,  in  preference  to  ploughing.  Such  an  opinion 
— obviously  erroneous,  we  must  think  it — must  have 
arisen  out  of  experience  acquired  on  undrained  land, 
where  there  are  not  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
deep  cultivation,  but  circumstances  which  neutralise 
the  advantages  generally  derived  from  it. 

If  the  general  experience  of  gardeners,  allotment 
tenants,  and  those  farmers  who  have  cultivated  their 
land  deeply  be  not  considered  conclusive  as  to  the 
e-xpedienoy  of  the  practice,  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  in  its  favour  may  be  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  roots  of  plants 
■which  always  takes  place  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

On  well-cultivated  Turnip  fields,  where  the 
manure  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
where  the  land  is  dry,  after  the  plants  have  got  so 
far  advanced  as  to  cover  the  ground,  not  a  handful 
of  earth  can  be  taken  up  which  is  not  full  of  the 
fibres  of  their  roots.  We  have  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  these  fibres  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  at  less  depths  the  land  is  full  of  them — 
they  can  always  be  recognised  by  their  taste,  though 
their  connection  with  the  plaut  may  not  be  traceable 
the  whole  way.  The  roots  of  the  Wheat  plant  have 
been  traced  to  a  depth  of  C  feet  (see  page  709, 
1844)  by  Mr.  Badcock,  of  Watlington ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  of  our  other  grain  crops  extend 
equally  far.  These  roots  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  mouths  through  which  the  plant  receives 
nourishment,  and  their  occurrence  at  these  depths, 
even  were  there  no  other  evidence  on  the  subject, 
must  be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of 
food  for  plants  in  the  subsoils  where  they  are  found. 
Indeed,  considering  that  all  matters,  before  they  can 
be  absorbed  by  plants,  must  be  dissolvetl  in  water, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  much  fertilising 
matter  washed  down  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  at 
wliich  it  was  originally  deposited. 

It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance, 
how  we  are  to  induce  plants  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  deep-seated  stores  of  food  ?  Mr.  M'Arthur,  of 
Randalstown,  in  Ireland,  who  has  lately  published  a 
pamphlet*  on  this  subject,  endeavours  to  answer  this 
question.  He  has  published  the  results  of  a  good 
many  observations  on  the  form  and  development  of 
the  roots  of  various  agricultural  plants,  under  va- 
rious circumstances  ;  and  though  the  contents  of  his 
pamphlet,  as  they  are  somewhat  of  a  heterogeneous 
character,  are  not  altogether  fairly  indicated  by  its 
title,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  some 
of  the  author's  observations,  or  of  the  justness  of  his 
conclusions. 

The  proper  way  to  induce  plants  to  extend  their 
roots  throughout  the  soil  and  subsoil — downwards 
as  well  as  horizontally— certainly  is  to  lay  the  land 
dry.  This  development  of  root  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences, of  thoiough  drainage. 

Mr.  M'Arthur  says,  p.  15 — "  The  depths  to 
which  the  roots  of  Beans,   Flax,   and  Clover  grow, 


*  The  Roots  of  Plants:  their  Natural  Tendencies  and  Re- 
quirements ;  or,  an  Investigation  of  the  Growth  of  Agricul- 
tural Plants,  as  displayed  by  their  Roots  in  different  Soils,  and 
under  different  modes  of  Cultivation.  By  Jotn  M'Arthur, 
J.  Ridgway,  London. 


convey  an  important  lesson  on  the  necessity  of 
draining  and  subsoiling  to  a  greater  'depth  than  is 
generally  practised  or  thought  necessary.  If  draining 
be  an  indispensable  operation  on  all  cold  wet  lands, 
the  soil  should  be  dried,  if  possible,  to  the  full  depth 
the  roots  penetrate.  By  many,  '20  inches  is  the 
stated  depth  for  drains  ;  others  propose  2  feet ;  and 
a  large  number  adopt  the  Deanston  stantlard  of  30 
inches.  I  have  observed  in  some  isolated  places 
drains  made  14  or  15  inches  deep,  and  the  stones 
(being  put  in  like  flagged  pipes)  lie  within  G  to  9 
inches  of  the  surface.  Preposterous  as  the  latter 
plan  is,  yet  making  drains  even  2  feet  deep  is  but  a 
degree  better;  30  inches  may  do,  and  does  effect  much 
good  ;  but  from  a  combination  of  many  reasons  and 
causes,  I  would  not  recommend  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion where  a  fall  can  be  obtained  less  than  a  depth  of 
Sfeetfor  all  minor  drains,  discharging  ones  being 
at  least  6  inches  deeper.  I  would  prefer  makin^ 
them  deeper  even  than  this,  but  in  no  case  less.  At 
the  ordinary  depths  of  draining,  the  surface  only  is 
dried.  The  subsoil,  or  that  portion  containing  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  roots,  is  allowed  to  retain 
nearly  its  original  chilled  and  soured  character,  in 
which  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  freely." 

The  consequences  to  the  plant  of  meeting  this 
cold  wet  subsoil  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  described 
by  Mr.  M'Arthur  in  another  part  of  his  book, 
p.  13 — "In  recently-reclaimed  bog  I  have  found 
tap  or  deep-rooted  plants,  on  growing  through  the 
improved  surface  to  the  cold  unbroken  peat,  in  place 
of  growing  into  it,  turn  and  grow  along  between  it 
and  the  surface,  and  being,  when  puUed,  of  the  form 
of  a  J." 

This  satisfactorily  proves  the  necessity  of  drainage 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  subsoil  as  a  store  of  vegetable 
food. 

We  have  received  from  correspondents  the  followin 
communications  on  hybridising  of  agricultural 
PLANTS.     One  says: — 

"  Hybridising,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  by 
intermixture  of  ilifferent  species,  is  scarcely  applicable 
to  agriculture,  the  general  crops  being  dependent 
upon  seeds,  of  which  true  hybrids  or  mules  are  in- 
fertile in  most  cases.  A  few  years  ago  we  made  an 
experiment  by  cutting  the  anthers  from  the  blossoms 
of  a  very  fine  Swede  Turnip  (species  Brassica  cam- 
pestris),  and  introducing  those  of  a  selected  yellow 
Turnip  (species  Brassica  rapa),  and  from  the  seeds 
thus  obtained  we  had  several  very  distinct  hybrids, 
the  most  promising  of  which  we  planted  for  seed, 
hut  had  to  abandon  them  on  account  of  the  defect 
above  stated.  The  progeny  obtained  by  intermixture 
of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  called  cross- 
ing, have,  however,  their  reproductive  powers  un- 
impaired and  often  increased,  and  this  kind  of 
artificial  impregnation  might  no  doubt  he  prosecuted 
with  good  success.  Probably  we  owe  some  of  our 
best  varieties  to  natural  or  accidental  crossing." — D. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  referred  to  in  the  last 
two  sentences  is  all  we  contend  for — the  improve- 
ments in  our  sheep  and  cattle  have  not  been  obtained 
by  true  hybridising  either — there  has  been  no  inter- 
mixture of  distinct  species ;  yet  themeans  which  have 
been  employed  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
enduing  them  with  valuable  properties,  and  remov- 
ing those  which  are  not  desirable;  and  we  believe 
that  in  vegetables  also  great  improvements  may  be 
obtained  by  crossing  well  selected  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

In  employing  the  term  "hybridising"  we  certainly 
did  not  use  it  in  its  exact  sense,  but  in  its  popular 
acceptation.     The  proper  word  is  cross-ereeding. 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  We  have  repeatedly  tried  the  artificial  hybridis- 
ing of  Turnips  and  other  agricultural  planis,  but  such 
experiments  have  never  been  attended  with  really 
beneficial  results;  arising  from  the  circumstance 
that  true  liybridisalion,  or  crossing  of  species,  renders 
the  products  comparatively  barren  of  seed,  by  which 
alone  most  agricultural  plants  are  propagated.  In 
the  case  of  Turnips,  however,  we  may  observe  that 
hybrids  between  the  two  species  Brassica  rapa  and 
B.  campestris  rutabaga  are  very  frequently  found  to 
possess  the  highly  desirable  properties  of  great  size 
and  solidity,  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the 
originals.  Instances  of  natural  hybridisation  very 
frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  case  of  Swedish 
and  other  Turnips,  when  seeded  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  other  ;  but  practically  tlie  same  objections  hold 
as  in  artificial  hybridising,  with  this  exception,  that 
several  crosses  approaching  nearer  to  the  one  parent 
than  the  other,  have  been  found  more  producti\  e  of 
seed  than  intermediate  hybrids — such  as  Dale's  yellow 
and  the  purple-top  white  hybrids,  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  culture  of  which  has  never  been  extended 
beyond  the  experim'ental  grounds.  As  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  however,  we  may  mention  that  even 
these  become  more  productive  of  seed  by  repeated 
culture;  this  we  have  especially  found  in  the  early 
growth  of  the  Dale's  hybrid.    Of  late  years  we  have  i 


noticed  evident  marks  of  hybridising  in  the  Italiau 
Rye-grass  (introduced  by  us  in  1 83 1 ),  having  collected 
numerous  varieties  possessing  all  the  variations  of 
form  between  Lolium  ilalicum  and  the  common 
species  Lolium  pere7me;  of  these  some  appear  equally 
productive  of  seed  with  the  originals,  while  others 
are  much  less  prolific." — L. 

In  corroboration  of  the  last  paragraph  in  this  letter, 
we  may  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,"  where  it  will  be  seen  that  what  have  hitherto 
been  considered  characteristic  features  of  the  Italian 
Rye-grass  are  changing. 


AGRICULTURAL  GUIDE  PLOTS. 

£We  extract  the  following  useful  sujjgestions  from  a 
letter  by  Mr.  J.  Priiieaux  in  the  Farmers'  Journal.] 

In  Mexico,  wltere,  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  they  work 
the  silver  ores  by  cold  amalgamation,  in  vast  heaps  of 
thousands  of  tons,  wherein  any  mistake  might  produce  a 
terrible  loss,  and  any  improvement  an  enormous  profit, 
they  make  also  a  smaller  heap,  of  a  few  tons,  called  the 
guide-heap,  which  they  keep  some  days  in  advance  of  the 
great  one,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  fermentation^ 
and  prove  their  remedies  for  the  casualties  and  delects, 
before  the  large  one  comes  round.  In  this  way  they 
secure  themselves  against  error  and  failure  ;  and  have 
thus  gradually  brought  their  rude  process  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

Such  a  medium,  between  science  and  practice  is  what 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  farmer.  Let  him  com- 
pare the  numerous  experiments,  now  so  often  reported 
in  agricultural  periodicals,  with  his  own  experience  and 
such  other  information  as  he  can  obtain  :  select  the  most 
successful  of  those  which  appear  suitable  to  his  own  soil 
and  circumstances,  and  set  them  out,  with  any  improve- 
ments he  may  judge  proper  to  make,  in  a  guide-plot  one 
season,  for  the  improvement  of  his  practice  the  next. 

For  this,  let  an  acre  be  marked  cut,  not  in  every  field, 
but  upon  every  variety  of  his  soil,  and  in  each  shift  of 
his  rotation.  Let  it  be  divided  into  8  stripes,  distin- 
guished by  Nos.  1  to  8,  for  so  many  kinds  of  ground 
dressing,  as  compost,  &c.  ;  or  of  drill  dressings  or  even 
varieties  of  seed. 
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One  stripe,  of  course,  for  each  manure  proposed  to  be 
tried  ;  which  should  be  laid  in  accurately  by  weight  or 
measure,  before  sowing;  or  the  drill  dressings,  with  the 
seed.  If  varieties  of  seed  are  to  be  tried,  each  will  have, 
of  course,  its  own  stripe.  The  numbers  must  be  well 
fixed,  to  prevent  mistakes  ;  and  a  corresponding  plan 
laid  out  in  a  book,  to  record  observations. 

For  top  dressings  the  plot  may  be  divided  across;  and 
the  divisions  lettered,  a  to  h  ;  each  stripe  for  its  particu- 
lar top  dressing  :  by  which  means  the  efl'ect  of  each,  upon 
each  one  of  the  ground  or  drill  dressings,  will  be  proved. 
The  top  dressings  should  be  equally  laid  on,  by  accurate 
weight  or  measure  ;  taking  care  that  every  division  has 
its  fair  chance.  Leaving  the  middle  stripe  blank  each 
way,  but  crossed  with  the  other  class  of  manures  like  the 
rest,  we  see  the  efl'ect  of  each  ground  dressing,  without 
top  dressings,  and  of  each  top  dressing  without  ground 
dressings;  and  the  whole  maybe  compared  with  the 
customary  dressing  of  the  field,  by  taking  an  equal 
portion  of  it  upon  one  or  both  sides.  The  growth  and 
appearances  of  each  division  should  be  attentively  ob- 
served ;  and  everything  worth  notice  recorded  in  the 
book.  Looking  along  the  numbered  stiipes,  the  general 
effects  of  the  ground  dressings,  &c.,  will  be  distinguished  : 
lookingalong  the  lettered  ones,you  distinguish  the  general 
effects  of  the  top  dressings  ;  which,  being  chiefly  mineral, 
will  show  the  inorganic  wants  of  the  soil,  those  which  pjo- 
ducegreat  effectappearing  to  be  wanted,  whilst  those  which 
show  but  little  difference  are  probably  enough  already  in 
the  soil ;  the  squares,  where  they  cross,  will  show  the 
effect  of  one  upon  the  others.  At  harvest  the  produce 
of  each  will,  of  course,  be  accurately  weighed  and  mea- 
sured ;  and  the  best  squares,  allowing  for  weather  and 
casualties,  may  be  the  guides  for  the  same  shift  of  the 
rotation  nest  season  ;  repeating  the  guide-plots,  how- 
ever, every  year  with  such  improvements  as  appear  suit- 
able to  the  place,  until  the  land  is  brought  to  the  utmost 
bearing  that  can  be  attained  with  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Such  experiments  are  subject  to  Uttle  risk  or  expense ; 
for  being  founded  on  those  which  have  been  already 
successful  elsewhere,  and  on  a  small  scale,  64  to  an  acre, 
they  will  cost  little,  and  in  aU  probabiUty  pay  a  good, 
profit ;  and  they  will  be  of  great  .value,  as  provmg  what 
answers  best  on  the  farmer's  own  soil  and  circumstances. 
— J.  Prideaux. 
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LEY  OF  SOAP-BOILERS  &c.j  AS  MANURES. 
Ip,  in  making  soap,  vegetable  aslies,  lime,  and  com- 
mon salt  be  used,  a  ley  will  be  obtained  containing  much 
chloride  of  potassium,  some  gypsum,  sulphate  of  potash, 
common  salt,  and  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  a  brownish  soap. 
In  some  soils,  and  for  some  crops,  it  is  a  very  good 
■  manurfe  ;  thus  it  will  show  itself  useful  wherever  the 
Boil  is  deficient  in  cbloiine  and  potash,  and  where  plants 
are  grown  which  require  those  substances  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  soap-boilers  let  the  ley  run  off  as  a 
useless  fluid,  so  that  it  may  be  always  had  very  cheap. 

It  is  commonly  used  for  the  manuring  of  meadows 
overgrown  with  Moss ;  but  we  must  take  care  not  to 
use  too  much,  else  it  will  destroy  not  only  the  Moss,  but 
also  the  useful  meadow  herbs;  in  order  to  avoid  which,  it 
must  be  dilu'ed  with  water,  and  used  in  autumn  or  e.irly 
in  spring.  It  would  be  very  well  to  slake  burnt  lime 
Tfith  the  ley,  as  it  would  thereby  be  diied  off.  Professor 
Lampadius  has  used  this  mixture  to  advantage  for  the 
manuring  of  Rye.  I  manured  with  ley  for  Barley, 
which  was  improved  thereby  strikingly,  but  the  effect 
was  not  very  visible  till  the  second  year. 

Chloride  of  Lime Several  years  back  the  French 

recommended  that  salt  (composed  of  36.7  parts  of  cal- 
cium, and  63.3  of  chlorine),  as  an  e.\iraordinary  manure, 
nay,  it  was  asserted,  that  plants  of  an  unheard-of  size 
had  been  reared  by  its  aid.  Several  experiments  which 
I  made,  did  not  confiim  this  assertion  ;  so  that,  I  believe, 
the  chloride  of  lime  used  had  been  mixed  with  some 
other  substance  of  great  feriilising  power.  Still,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  from  the  manuring  properties  of  that 
salt,  and  believe  they  will  be  confirmed  wherever  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  chloride. 

Chloride  of  Alumina. — It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
salt  will  always  prove  to  be  a  good  manure  if  the  soil 
does  not  contain  any  salt  of  alumina  suluble  in  water, 
and  if  plants  be  gronn  which  require  for  their  chemical 
constitution  much  alumina  and  chlorine.  I  have  made 
with  that  salt  many  comparative  trials  on  a  loamy  sand 
soil,  which  turned  out  well  beyond  expectation;  Vetches, 
Oats  and  Barley,  grew  much  higher,  but  they  had  a  light- 
green  colour.  Repeated  experiments  are  therefore  de- 
sirable, especially  for  determining  whether  the  expense 
of  this  manure  will  be  commensurate  with  its  results.  I 
used  50  to  60  lb.  on  the  Magdeburg  acre,  which  I  placed 
in  the  soil  along  with  the  seed.  The  effects  were  visible 
even  at  the  germination  of  the  plant. 

Sea-Salt. — The  salt  which  is  obtained  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  ditcheF,  by  evaporation  of  salt  water  (as  mani- 
fold experience  has  proved),  is  amongst  the  best  manures, 
which  is  explained  by  its  consisting  of  all  the  salts  con- 
tained in  a  state  of  soluiion  in  the  sea-water,  for  instance, 
common  salt,  chloride  of  lime  and  magnesia,  gypsum, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  potash  and  sulphate  of 
soda.  As,  therefore,  the  sea-salt  consists  of  salts,  of 
which  we  have  seen  before,  that  even  used  singly  they 
improve  vege'ation  to  a  considerable  degree,  it  is  natural 
that,  being  united  in  the  sea-salt,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
manure.  It  is  said  that  in  Lietland  and  Courland  the 
sea-salt,  which  is  conveyed  there  from  France,  is  used 
to  great  adi^antage  for  the  manuring  of  Flax  ;  and  in 
England  it  has  been  long  used  for  ihe  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  The  Flax  obtains  by  its  use  very  fine  seeds,  and  a 
very  durable  fibre.  Still  large  quantities  must  not  be 
used  en  account  of  its  being  so  easily  soluble  —  70 
to  80  lbs.  per  Magdeburg  acre  will  be  sufficient  ;  and 
perhaps  even  less.  As  it  contains  some  salts  which  at- 
tract much  humidity  from  the  air,  it  will  be  liseful  on 
dry  soils. 

The  manuring  properties  of  the  salts  contained  in  the 
sea-water  have  been  recognised  in  many  countries,  be- 
cause it  is  used  in  that  manner  in  the  Grecian  islands, 
the  East  Indies,  China,  Georgia,  the  Crimea,  &c.  In 
some  places  the  tide  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  mea- 
dows, but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  hay  will  then  be 
much  relished  by  the  cattle.  It  has  been  remarked  in 
England,  that  as  far  as  ihe  spray  of  the  sea  during  a  gale 
of  wind  reaches  en  the  laud,  the  crops  will  grow  better 
than  elsewhere.  The  sea-salt  contains,  beyond  the  above- 
named  substances,  also  two  others  in  very  small  quantities, 
which  are  not  foiiud  in  other  manures,  viz.,  bromine  and 
iodine  ;  but  as  these  substances  have  not  yet  been  found 
amongst  the  constituents  of  cultivated  plants,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  do  not  influence  the  fertilising  pro- 
perties of  sea-salt. — Sprengel. 


ing  the  determination  of  the  farmer  on  this  point,  inde- 1  for  several  years,  as  many  as  20  cows  house-fed,  or  soiled 


Home  Correspondence. 

The  PloJi;/h.—l  am  much  obliged  to  an  "  Original 
Subscriber"  for  directing  my  attention  to  the  Kentish 
practice  of  ploughing  the  land  flat.  The  position  of  the 
furrow-slice  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relation 
between  its  width  and  is  deplb.  A  little  consideration 
will  convince  any  one,  that  if  these  be  fixed,  the  plough- 
man can  have  no  control  over  the  angle  at  which  the 
sods  will  rest  on  one  anoiher.  In  Kent,  a  county  which 
I  have  never  seen,  it  is  probably  deemed  advisable,  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  probably  customary,  to  plough  shallow  ;  at 
all  events,  as  they  are  said  to  plough  very  Jlal,  their  fur- 
rows must  be  very  wide  in  proportion  to  their  depth.  For 
some  purposes,  such  as  that  alluded  to  by  "  An  Original 
Subscriber,"  the  effectual  burying  of  anything  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  shallow  is  preferable  to  deeper 
ploughing.  When,  however,  the  land  is  well  drained, 
and  has  been  so  for  some  jears,  in  reference  to  the 
farmer  who  continues  to  plough  land  3  or  4  inches  deep 
while  there  is  no  physical  hindrance  to  his  ploughing  it 
3  or  9  inches  deep,  I  should  consider  him  very  neglect- 
ful of  an  abundant  sburre  of  its  fertility.  In  Kent,  just 
ae  in  Scotland,  there  are  probably  circumstances  affect- 


pendently  of  the  consideration  of  quantity  of  surface  ex- 
posed and  of  earth  raised  in  ribs,  which  are  the  chief 
grounds  on  which  the  angle  of  45°  is  defended  as  the 
proper  inclination  for  the  sods  of  a  ploughed  field  ;  and 
it  is  possible,  as  the  practice  of  the  two  districts  differs 
so  much,  that  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  tends 
to  a  diff'erent  result  in  Kent  from  that  which  it  favours 
in  Scotland.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Kent,  but 
with  regard  to  certain  districts  in  Scotland,  as  one 
circumstmce  which  induces  the  farmer  to  plough 
so  that  he  may  have  a  ribbed,  not  a  Jlat  surface,  I 
may  mention  the  want  of  corn-drilling  machines. 
The  advantages  of  drilling  corn  are  many  and  obvious ; 
and  they  are  acknowledged  by  the  Scotch  farmer  in 
his  anxiety  that  the  seed-furrow  should  leave  a  ribbed 
surface,  so  that  the  grain  scattered  broadcast  upon  it 
may,  when  harrowed  in,  arrange  itself  in  the  furrow  lines, 
and  thus  spring  up  in  rows  9  or  10  inches  apart. — M.  S. 
Paring  and  Btirning. — In  answer  to  "  A  Dorsetshire 
Young  Farmer,"  I  would  advise  him  not  only  to  pare 
and  burn  his  old  pasture,  but  to  get  a  crop  of  roots  and 
feed  them  off  with  sheep.  Nothing  so  efi'ec'.ually  de- 
stroys wireworms  as  treading  the  land  with  sheep.  This 
and  next  month  is  the  proper  time  to  pare  and  burn  ;  and 
if  he  will  adopt  the  system  I  mentioned  in  your  Paper 
some  weeks  since,  I  have  little  doubt  be  will  get  a  crop 
of  Turnips  ;  and  after  they  are  singled  out  with  the  hoe, 
I  would  caution  him  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  rooks,  which  I  have  sometimes  known  to  be  the  case 
on  land  abounding  with  wireworm — the  rocks  pulling  up 
the  Turnips  to  get  at  the  insect  underneath.  The  latter 
will  no  doubt^  injure  the  root  if  not  removed  by  the 
former  ;  but  they  will  not  prevent  his  getting  a  very  fair 
crop.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fate  of  his  Oat  crop, 
from  the  course  he  adopted. — E.  B. 

Spade  Husbandry. —  Every  one  who  contemplates  the 
future  must  feel  a  conviction  that  manual  labour  must  be 
increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  increase  of  our  population, 
or  idleness,  which  corrupts  our  nature,  will  require  the 
prisons  to  be  annually  increased,  if  punishment  is  to 
follow  crime.  The  practice  lately  set  on  foot,  in  which 
the  fork  is  substituted  for  the  plough,  appears  calculated 
to  do  its  part  towards  relieving  our  rural  parishes  in  par- 
ticular. In  these  there  is  a  redundancy  of  agricultural 
labourers,  who,  from  the  inadequacy  of  their  wages,  are 
unable  to  provide  against  such  a  visiiation  of  Providence 
as  that  just  now  experienced,  rnd  who,  consequently, 
fill  our  workhouses,  where  the  vicious,  with  whom  they 
unavoidably  mix,  prepare  them  for  the  jails.  To  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  forking,  and  to  bring  it  into  general 
use,  the  employer  must  be  convinced  that  it  will  insure 
a  reciprocal  benefit ;  that  compensation  will  as  assuredly 
be  received  by  the  employeras  the  employed — the  farmer 
by  a  compensation  for  the  advance  of  his  capital  and 
judgment,  and  the  latter  by  an  advance  in  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  Independently  of  a  larger  produce,  if  the 
principle  of  forking  is  carried  out  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  suggested,  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  dispense 
with  a  proper' ion  of  his  horsfs.  The  saving  in  mainte- 
nance in  that  case  alone  will  be  considerable,  and  the  food 
so  consumed  will  be  available  for  other  animals,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  comparison  of  cost  given  in  your  two  last 
Gazettes,  Besides,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  consider?- 
tion  the  first  purchase  of  the  horse,  his  wear  and  fear, 
the  hnzard  of  his  life,  and  expense  of  keeping  him  in  good 
health — all  important  items  in  the  farmer's  account  book. 
I  will  not  at  present  venture  any  further,  but  leave  these 
suggestions  in  the  hands  of  some  of  your  correspondents, 
who,  I  hope,  will  take  up  the  subject  where  I  leave  it, 
and  lay  down  more  clearly  the  advsntcges  sure  to  spring 
from  tbe  encouragement  of  the  system  of  forking,  and  of 
thus  making  a  better  provision  for  human  society  by  dis- 
pensing with  a  portion  of  the  brute  creation. — A  Farmer 
of  the  Oldrn  Time,  Writtle,  Essex. 

Auchterarder. —  Capt.  Hunter,  of  Auchterarder  House, 
Perthshire,  has  piesented  an  agricultural  set  of  chemical 
apparatus  to  the  Parochial  School  of  Auchterarder,  wi'h 
a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  books  for  the  use  of  those 
pupils  who  may  turn  tl.eir  attention  to  the  now  im- 
portant study  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology. 
This  is  most  encouraging  to  Mr.  Findlay,  the  intelligent 
schoolmaster,  in  whose  hands  it  will  be  the  means  of 
disseminating  correct  knowledge  and  information  upon 
the  principles  of  agriculture,  through  the  juvenile  agri- 
cultural population  of  that  parish.  We  are  sorry  to  find, 
however,  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  the 
mind  of  many  farmers  (the  lairds  partake  of  it  too), 
against  the  rudiments  of  this  science  being  taught  in 
schools.  With  such  encouragement,  however,  in  this 
praiseworthy  underfakiuf,  from  such  gentlemen,  the 
schoolmasters  of  Scotland  will,  in  a  short  time,  overcome 
these  prejudices,  and  wiU  become  no  mean  coadjutors 
with  Professor  Johnston  and  others,  in  spreading  correct 
principles  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  making 
the  laud  to  "  yield  an  increase." — K. 

Dairy  Management. — Under  this  bead  I  resd  in  your 
Gazette  of  22d  Feb.,  a  query  as  (o  how  the  system  of 
house-feeding  cows  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  ?  Last  year  I  attempted  to  elicit  the  experience 
of  sorce  one  on  this  head,  by  requesting  to  know 
why  Dutch  cheese  had  always  been  so  invariably  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  English,  as  well  as  American  ?  the 
latter  of  which  having  lately,  by  its  superiority  in  good- 
ness, driven  the  foroierout  of  the  markets.  Dr.  Playfair 
in  his  lecture  (4th  vol.  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal),  which  embraced  this  very  fubject,  gives  as  a 
cause,  that  to  the  effectual  forming  of  casein  in  milk, 
exercise  is  necessary  to  the  cow.  My  experience  has 
shown  me  the  same  results,  having  had  at  one  time,  and 


as  it  is  termed.     And  it  amounts  to  this : — That  if  cows 
are  properly  managed,  i.  e.  kept  clean  in  an  airy  house, 
good  fresh  water  at  their  command,  plenty  of  food  cut 
green  and  fresh  as  long  as  available,  and  hay  and  Carrots, 
Parsnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c.  at  other  periods, 
with  salt  strewed   over  it ;    currycombed  and  brushed 
often,  they  can  be  kept  all  through  the  year  quite  as  well 
as  if  they  were  in  a  meadow.     And  I  believe  they  eat 
much  more  food  thus  cut  for  them  than  when  grazing, 
for  they  are  saved  the  labour  of  collecting  and  biting  it 
off  themselves.    That  for  milk  only  this  system  is  su- 
perior to  any  other,  as  by  the   occasional  addition   of 
grains  to  their  food,  the   milk  is  increased.     But   for 
butter  or  cheese  I  cannot  recommend  it ;  the  former, 
although  as  good  as  much  which  is  sold  in  cities,  yet  it 
seldom  has  as  fine  a  flavour  as  that  from  a  cow  grazing 
in  a  meadow.     It  is  winter  butter  at  all  seasons.     Now, 
as  to  cheese,  it  resembled  the  Dutch  in  flavour — ^^in  fact 
was  always  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  sold  accordingly.     I 
adopted  the  soiling  system  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  in  which  I  suc- 
ceeded astonishingly,  having  formed  tanks  adjoining  the 
cow-house  for  the  liquid  part ;   and,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  ready  sale  for  the  milk  to  the  retail  vendors  of  it 
in  the  city  near  my  farm,  it  paid  well.     But  the  vex- 
atious and  dishonest  conduct  of  these  people  gave  my 
bailiff  so  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  that  I  directed 
him  to  make  all  the  milk  into  butter  and  cheese.     The 
cheese  proved  a  failure,  as  I  have  before  stated.     The 
butter  fluctuated  so  much  in  price,  from  the  great  com- 
petition in  a  neighbourhood  surrounded  for  miles  with 
dairy-farms,  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  little  more 
than  to  balance  the  expenditure,  so  that   the   manure 
was  the  principal  profit.     My  farm  becoming  in  a  high 
state  of  fruitfulness  through  this  abundance  of  manure^ 
I  gradually  cleared  off  my  number  of  cows  as  they  be- 
came dry,  and  fatted  them  for  the  bu'cher.     I  now  keep 
two  only  for  my  own  use,  which  with  my  horses  and  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  some  artificial  manure,  suffice  for 
the  farm  to   keep  it   in  good  heart.     I  however  con- 
sider   the    principle    as    superior    to    all    others,    for 
any   farm   situated   in   the    neighbourhood    of    a    city 
not  surrounded  for  miles  by  meadows  and  little  dairy 
farms.      My    cows    were    always    in    perfect    health. 
I  have  one  of  them  now  which  is  10  years  old,  and  milks 
sswell  as  ever.     The  only  inconvenience  attending  cows 
by  confinement  is  an  extension  of  the  horn  of  their  feet, 
which,  when  found  troublesome,  is  pared  off  by  the  cow- 
herd.    To  carry  out  this  soiling  system  to  any  extent, 
requires  constant  attention  to   the  beasts,  which  must 
have  all  their  food  brought  to  them,  requiring,  therefore, 
much  labour  ;  and  crops  must  be  raised  expressly  for  it. 
Meadows,  when  irrigated  by  liquid  manure,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  by  frequently  mowing  the  Grass  ;  but  theu 
they  must  be  well  situated  for  it,  and  few  farms  are  so 
adapted.     The  labour  of  the  Flemish  farmers  would  be 
little  relished  by  Engjlish  farmers — it  is  without  respite. 
As  to  milk-coolers,  there  is  no  material  equal  to  slate  for 
the  construction  of  them  ;  it  surpasses  everything  else. 
It  is  also  the  cheapest.     The  correct  construction  of  the 
house  for  the  habitation  of  the  cows  is  a  principal  point 
to  the  carrying  out  this  system — their  health  depends 
upon  it.     I  have  made  myself  intimately  acquainted  with 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  from  every  source ;  and  I  shall 
be   most  happy  in   giving  any  one  all  the  information  I 
possess,  and  permit  plans  lo  be  taken  of  my  cowhouse, 
which,  by  experienced  persons,  is  considered  a  most  per- 
fect one. —  IVatcrhouse,  near  Baih. 

Mangold  Wurzel  and  Salt. — You  wish  to  know  how 
I  ascerained  the  weight  of  the  crop.  I  am  glad  you 
have  drawn  my  attention  to  th's,  as  I  perceive  I  have 
written  "  upwards,"  instead  of  "  about."  It  was  thus  i 
— The  crop  filled  17  feet  of  one  end  of  my  cowhouse  up  to 
the  ceiling  (8  feet);  the  width  of  it  is  23  feet,  which 
amounts  to  116  square  yards.  I  weighed  1  square  yard 
c  f  the  Wurzel,  accurately  put  together  ;  consequently, 
the  stored  crop  amounted  to  87  tons,  without  any  of  the 
green  tops,  the  most  part  of  which  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  ploughed  in  ;•  the  other  part  had  been  eaten  by  the 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  in  the  cutting  of  which  the  bulbs 
had  been  lifted,  and  immediately  stored,  to  save  them 
from  the  sharp  frosts  of  the  night,  the  bulbs  being  very 
susceptible  of  its  effects  through  their  wounded  heads. 
For  some  time  previous  to  the  final  taking  in  the  crop, 
between  10  and  11  tons  had  been  at  different  times 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  pigs  and  horses,  and  for  supply- 
ing some  neighbours  who  requested  to  have  6  tons.  The 
total  was,  therefore,  between  97  and  98  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  tops  was  never  taken,  which  must  have 
been  very  great,  being  very  luxuriant. — Bath. 

Neieberry^s  Dibbling  Machine.  —  You  have  been 
pleased  to  notice  my  implement  for  dibbling  grain  or 
seed,  and  some  excellent  remarks  have  been  made  012 
dibbling  in  your  valuable  Go«eWe,  which  have  excited 
some  interest  amengst  your  readers.  The  machine  has 
planted  five  seasons,  four  have  been  harvested,  and  the 
result  corroborates  every  word  of  your  correspondent, 
who  has  so  ably  shown  why  dibbled  corn  must  be  better 
than  that  which  is  drilled  or  sown.  In  one  instance, 
the  produce  of  the  dibbled  was  15  bushels  of  Wheat  per 
acre  more  than  the  drilled,  in  the  same  ground,  and  with 
the  same  seed  —  only  half  the  quantity  being  used  by 
the  dibbler.  The  increase  has  been  from  3  to  4  bushels 
per  acre,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  heard  that  it  has 
been  inferior  in  quantity  or  quality,  when  used  in  com- 
petition with  the  drill.  In  consequence  of  this  supe- 
riority, most  of  the  farmers  who  had  seen  it  were  very 
desirous  lo  use  the  machine  ;  and  though  I  could  not 
meet  the  demand  which  was  made  upon  me,  a  great 
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breadth  of  country  is  planted  with  it ;  several  hanng 
been  purchased  to  let  out  for  hire,  farmers  who  all 
their  lives  drilled  and  sowed  from  2^  to  3  bushels  of 
Wheat   per  acre,  very  willingly  using  only  1  bushel,  or 

0  pecks,  for  dibbling.  The  plants  look  very  beallhy, 
and  their  appearance  at  this  lime  is  superior  to  the 
drilled.  The  machines,  previous  to  this  frost,  were  very 
busily  emplojed  planting  Beans,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  find  full  employment    in  dibbling  spring  corn. 

1  am  often  amused  with  the  question — "  Pray,  sir,  how 
much  seed  would  you  have  us  put  on  per  acre  ?  "  Jly 
answer  now  is — "  Look  into  the  hole,  and  if  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  you,  never  mind  what  it  is  per  acre." 
.— ./.  JV.  X'eu-berri/. 

Analysis  of  Oilcake,  Buckwheat,  cjc. — I  have  in- 
closed the  analysis  of  the  Buckwheat  sent  for  examina- 
tion. The  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  seed  is  vegetable 
casein.  I  have  just  now  found  the  analysis  of  Buck- 
wheat as  given  by  Zennick  :  it  is  as  follows : — 

Husk       ....    26.9 

Glateo  (Casein?)    .        .    10.7 

Starch      ....    52.3 

Sugar  and  Gum       .        .      s.3 

Fatty  matter    .       .       .      0.4 

93  6 
The  following  is  my  analysis  of  the  sample  you  sent  : — 
Water      .       .       .       .    is.o 
Woody  fibre  (husk)  .    18.7 

Casein  ....  10.2 
Statc^i  aod  Gum  .  .  4S.2 
OU  and  Fat  .  .  .  2.6 
Asli  ....      23 

lOO.O 
The  amount  of  husk  given  by  Zennick  is  large,  but  this 
is  materially  influenced  by  ihe  time  of  collecting  the 
seed,  as  the  husk  of  all  seeds  continues  to  increase  after 
the  seed  has  arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  ripeness  until  it 
is  shed  from  the  parent  plant ;  indeed,  the  coirposition 
ofgrainof  all  sorts  isinaueuced  by  soil,  season,  manure, 
and  time  of  cutting;  hence  the  difference  in  the  asslyses 
made  by  different  chemists  of  the  same  sort  of  grain. 
The  amount  of  oil  given  by  Zennick  is  very  much  below 
the  truth,  but  it  is  possible  his  analysis  was  made  before 
the  present  mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  oil  was 
adopted.  The  seed  used  by  him  must  have  been  arti- 
ficially dried,  hence  his  proportions  will  be  somewhat 
higher  than  mine.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of 
specimens  of  oil-cake.  The  cakes  were  sent  to  me  under 
nnmberj  they  afterivards  proved  to  be  English,  No.  1, 
Dutch,  No.  2,  Belgian,  No.  3.  The  prices  were,  Eng- 
lish, 10/.  12s. ;  Dutch,  8/.  10s.  (when  applied  for  would 
not  sell  under  9/.) ;  Belgian,  Zi.  10s. 

No.  1.  j  No.  2.  (  No.  3.* 

Water 

Organic  matter  exclusive  of  fat 

Asti       ... 

Fat 


*  Nos.  2  and  3  evidently  mixed  with  seeds  after  the  first 
crushing,  to  increase  the  bulk. 
—-A .  Gyde, 

Churning. — In  page  91,  you  have  given  Robinson's 
Improved  Churn  ;  now,  near  Garstang.  Lancashire,  the 
common  chums  will  do  just  the  same  thing,  by  merely 
having  a  tin  tube,  about  20  inches  long,  and  about  3J 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  filled  wiih  boiling  water, 
and  then  inserted  info  the  churn  amongst  the  cream, 
and  moved  up  and  down  in  different  parts  for  about  four 
or  five  minutes ;  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  churn,  and 
set  to  work  in  churning;  and  in  about  15  or  20  minutes 
the  operation  will  be  completed.  And  it  is  found,  if  this 
tube  was  not  applied  to  the  churn,  as  here  described,  it 
■would  take  from  60  to  70  minutes  to  churn  the  same 
quantity  of  cream  in  the  same  churns.  The  price  of 
of  these  tubes  is  Is.  6d.  ;  they  may  be  made  by  any 
tinman,  being  of  so  simple  a  construction,  having  only 
a  small  handle  on  one  end,  and  a  moving  lid,  the  other 
end  being  closed.— .If.  Saul,  Garstang,  Feb.  15. 

Thick  sowing. — Although  much  has  been  written  in 
favour  of  thin  sowing  of  Wheat,  Barley  and  spring  corn 
of  all  sorts  have  been  liltle  touched  upon.  It  is  the 
practice  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  time,  where  the  old 
system  of  broadcast  sowing  is  adhered  to,  to  sow  4  bushels 
per  acre,  ily  own  practice  is  to  drill  3  bushels  per  acre,  at 
-  a  distance  of  6  inches  between  the  rows.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  experience  of  some  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, whether  a  less  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is 
sufficient.'  Also,  what  distance  between  the  rows  is  the 
best  or  most  approved.'— SanArs  of  IheDtarn. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  12th  of 
March;  present,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  iM.F.,  in  the  Chair; 
Hon.  R.  H.Clive,  M.P. ;  J.  1.  Briscoe,  Esq. ;  F.Burke, 
Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert;  H.  Colman,  Esq.;  C.  Cure,  Esq.: 
J.  Dean,  Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  W.  O.  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  W.  L. 
Gower,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq. ;  Sir  J.  V.  B.  John- 
Stone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene;  J.  H.  Lang- 
Ston,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W. 
Shaw.  Esq. ;  S.  Solly,  Esq. ;  T.  Turner,  Esq. ;  T. 
Tweed,  Esq. ;  and  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
CartwTlght,  John,  Shrewsbury 
Paine,  John  Mainwaritg,  Farnham,  Surrey 
Baker,  Thomas,  Rock  House,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire 
Pearce,  William,  10,  Whitehall-place,  London 
Brown,  William,  New  Coort,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Gaibett,  Richard,  Lawley,  Wellington,  Salop 


Baddeley,  Thomas,  Wellington.  Salop 
Leech,  John,  Wall  Hill,  Leek,  Stafis. 
Maybery,  Walter,  Brecon 
Hilder,  John,  Sandhurst,  Kent 
Redhead,  John,  Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Trotter,  Thomas,  Bywtll,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newill,  Thomas,  Spring  Bank,  Welshpool,  Montgom. 
Gibb,  John,  Oid  Weston  Grange,  Huntingdoa 
Tancrcd,  Sir  Thomtis,  Bart.,  Belford,  Northumberland 
The  names  of  11  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Council  were  then  read. 

PKrzE  Ess.vYS. — Mr.  Pusev  reported  from  the 
Journal  Committee  the  decision  of  the  Judges  of  Essays 
in  three  of  the  classes  ;  and  the  sealed  motto-papers  of 
these  essays  being  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Council, 
the  following  result  was  announced  : — 

I.  The  Prize  of  50  sovereigns  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Farming  of  Cornwall,  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Kar- 
keek,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  Secretary  of  the  Cornwall 
Agricultural  Association,  Truro. 

II.  The  Pr'ze  of  50  sovereigns  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Farmirg  of  Kent,  awarded  to  Mr,  George  Buck- 
land,  Ramsden  Farm,  Benenden,  near  Cranbrook,  Ken''. 

III.  The  Prize  of  20  sovereigns  for  an  account  of  the 
best  experiment  in  Agriculture,  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Hannam,  of  North  Deighton,  near  Wetherby,  York- 
shire, for  his  Essay  entitled,"  An  Experimeiital  Inquiry 
into  the  Theory  of  the  Action  and  the  Practical  Appli- 
cation of  Bones  as  a  manure  for  the  Turnip  crop." 

Fertility  of  Land Mr.  G.  S.  B-A-Rder,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Stalham  Farmers'  Club,  in  Norfolk,  having 
at  a  fo.mer  meeting  of  the  Council  transmitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  crop  of  Wheat  obtained  from 
a  field  in  that  county,  communicated  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  reply  to  the  various  inquiries  made  of  him  by  the 
Council  in  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  this  heavy 
yield.  In  his  first  letter,  Dec.  28,  1844,  Mr. Barber  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  crop,  and  concludes  with  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  the  Stalham  Farmers'  Club  : — "  A 
field,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  not  a  member  of  our 
Club,  by  its  luxuriant  appearance  before  the  last  harvest, 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  persons  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  several  bets  were  made  respecting  the  amount 
of  its  produce,  which  at  harvest  was  cut  and  placed  in  a 
barn  by  itself.  This  amount,  when  threshed,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  fraction  over  22  combs,  or  11  quarters  per 
acre,  of  Wheat ;  and,  in  order  that  this  might  be  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  field  has  been  twice  measured  since 
harvest.  The  same  field  is  said  to  have  produced,  some 
years  since,  17  coombs  per  acre  of  Wheat,  and  another 
Held  in  its  neighbourhood  20  coombs  per  acre.  The 
Sta'-haca  Farmers'  Club,  believing  that  a  thorough  examina- 
tion into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  growth 
of  so  large  a  crop,  may  prove  of  national  benefit,  pro- 
poses to  make  such  examination,  and  to  furnish  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  with  the  result.  It  also  pro- 
poses to  send,  at  its  own  cost,  a  portion  of  the  soil  (and 
if  required,  of  the  subsoil)  of  the  field,  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  to  be  analysed  by  the  Society  at  its 
own  cost,  provided  the  Society  will  kindly  furnish  the 
Club  with  such  analysis,  either  by  private  communica- 
tion, or  by  publishing  it  in  their  Journal,  which  is  always 
read  by  the  Club."  The  Council  decided,'  that  it  should 
be  recommended  to  the  next  monthly  Council,  that  an 
analysis  of  12  inches  of  the  soil,  and  12  inches  of  the 
subsoil  of  the  field  in  question,  should  be  made  by  Dr. 
Playfair  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Barber,  in  the  mean  time,  should  be  requested  to  furni  h 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  produce,  under  the 
different  heads  of  clean  corn,  seconds,  and  tail. 

Benenden  Tile-Works. — Mr.  L.4.W  Hodges  in- 
formed the  Council,  that  since  the  publication  of  his 
paper  in  the  Society's  Journal,  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Hatcher,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  cheap  earthen 
kiln  and  tile-machine  mentioned  in  that  communication, 
had  taken  place — a  circumstance  which  deprived  the 
agricultural  community  of  that  personal  progress  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  made  this  year  through  many  of 
the  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  tie 
purpose  of  explaining  in  detail  to  parties  interested  in 
the  subject  the  method  of  erect'ng  the  kilns  and  working 
the  machine,  as  well  as  of  giving  information  on  the 
subject  of  draining-tile  manufacture  on  that  system.  Mr. 
Hodges  remarked  that  such  information  could  now  only 
be  obtained  by  the  trouble  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  Be- 
nenden Brick  and  Tile  Yard,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  John  Hatcher,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  where  the  earthen  kiln  and  the  tile-making 
machine  would  be  in  full  work  from  the  middle  of  April 
next  until  November,  8  miles  from  the  Staplehurst  sta- 
tion of  the  Dover  railway.— Mr.  Pusey  thought  it  right 
to  mention  that,  as  he  understood,  the  earth-kiln  was 
suited  only  for  the  use  of  faggots,  and  that  coals,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Parkes,  would  require  an  additional 
charge  of  25/.  for  iron  work  and  fire-bricks.  Mr. 
Parkes,  however,  was  prepared  to  form  a  more  perma- 
nent tile-yard  for  165/.,  exclusive  of  timber,  but  includ- 
ing a  pipe-machine.  Mr.  Pusey  had  gone  into  the  esti- 
mates with  Mr.  Parkes  for  draining  a  large  pro- 
perty, which  was  now  being  drained  on  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  broken  stones,  at  an  expense,  including  cartage, 
of  6/.  an  acre.  If  the  draining  were  done  on  the  old 
plan  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  southern  counties — that 
is,  with  a  deep  narrow  slit,  as  in  bush,  wedge,  or  turf- 
draining,  Mr.  Pusey  had  found  that  a  solid  clay  could 
be  thus  drained  permanently  by  placing  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  an  inch-pipe,  which  Mr.  Parkes  would  supply 
from  the  proprietor's  yard  at  a  prime  cost  of  6s.  per 
thousand,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  tile-yard.  Mr. 
Parkes  bad  undertaken  thus  to  drain  two  properties  per- 1 
manently  at  the  very  low  prices  of  30s.,  2  guineas,  or  i 
40s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  variation  of  soils.  i 


White  Belgian  Carrot. — Sir  Charles  Burrell, 
Bart,  M. P.,  of  Knepp  Castle,  near  Horsham,  Sussei, 
informed  the  Council  that  he  attributed  his  growth  of 
1600  bushels  of  White  Carro's  per  acre  last  season 
(wi'hout  including  the  green  tops  previously  to  carting 
away  being  severed  from  the  Carrots,  for  feeding  cows„ 
&c.)  principally  in  so  dry  a  season  as  last  year,  to  the 
effect  of  previous  Pearson-plough  drainage,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hodges,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
ground  having  been  well  prepared  by  spade  husbandry. 
Sir  Charles  had  always  found  the  latter  practice  prefer- 
able to  double-ploughing  or  subsoiling  on  heavy  soils  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  an  increase  of  crop,  amounting  by 
estimate  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  great  benefit  arose,  ia 
his  opinion,  to  subsequent  crops,  by  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  operation  on  the  land. 

N.ATURE  OF  Warp.— Mr.  Charxock,  of  Holmefield 
House,  near  Ferrjbridge,  Yorkshire,  communicated  to 
the  Council  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  deposit  of  rivers,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
his  deductions  from  these  investigations  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  great  fertility  of  warped  land,  which  he  conceived 
to  arise  from  the  presence  of  those  infusorial  animalcules 
and  their  remains,  so  well  known  to  exist  in  the  deposit 
of  all  rivers  whose  course  is  long  and  slow,  through  flat, 
alluvial  districts,  and  whose  character,  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  has  been  so  dis- 
tinctly traced,  and  made  known  to  the  scientific  world. 

Bean  -\nd  Turnip  Crops. — Lord  St.  John,  of 
Melchbourne,  near  Kimbolton,  favoured  the  Council 
with  the  following  communication  : — *'  In  consequence 
of  the  remarks  made  to  the  Council  at  their  last  weekly 
meeiing,  on  the  subject  of  growing  Beans  and  Cabbages 
together,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  for  the  last  four  years 
I  have  grown  the  double-crop  of  Beans  and  Swede  Tur- 
nips on  clay-land  with  the  most  complete  success.  The 
Turnips  last  season  were  particularly  good,  in  many  in- 
stances measuring  26  inches  round ;  the  Beans,  for  the 
season,  were  also  a  good  crop ;  and  not  wishing  to  see  the 
ground  idle,  as  they  were  ripe  rather  early,  I  sowed 
alternate  rows  of  Coleseed  and  white  Turnips  where  the 
Beans  had  been.  If  rain  had  come  on  in  time  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  succeeded  in  this  experiment  also, 
for  when  it  did  come  the  plants  grew  famously.  I  am 
so  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  this  system  of  cropping, 
that  I  intend  adopting  it  again  this  year;  and  am  now 
dibbling  the  Beans  in  close  double  rows,  leaving  a  yard 
at  least  between  these  rows  for  the  Turnips.  The  field 
(14  acres)  has  been  worked  with  forks  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches,  and  has  not  had  a  plough  upon  it,  neither  do 
I  intend  to  let  a  horse  go  on  it  this  season."  The 
Council  having  ordered  their  thanks  for  this  coramunicEt- 
tion,  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Lord  St.  John  as  to 
the  details  of  weight  and  measure  of  Lord  St.  John's 
crops.  The  chairman  remarked,  that  however  advan- 
tageous the  proposed  arrangement  might  prove,  the 
peculiar  value  of  Lord  Lovelace's  plan  consisted  in  the 
growth  which  it  enabled  a  farmer  to  have  of  a  winter 
green  crop,  namely,  of  the  thousand-headed  Cabbage,  on 
strong  land  which  would  not  grow  Turnips. 

Ashes  of  Plants. — Mr.  \V.  P.  Taunton,  of  Ash- 
ley, near  Stockbridge,  Hampshire,  suggested  to  the 
Council,  that  in  the  proposed  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
corn  and  roots,  those  of  the  different  Grasses  should 
also  be  included. 

NoRM-\N  Clover.  —  Mr.  Hyett  informed  the 
Council  that  Messr.".  Thomas,  Gibbs,  and  Co.,  the 
Seedsmen  to  the  Society,  had  undertaken  to  supply  him 
with  such  seed  of  the  Norman  Clovers  as  they  might 
think  proper  to  select  and  import  for  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  trials  he  intended  to  make  in  reference  to 
the  value  generally  of  those  Clovers,  as  well  as  in  proof 
of  their  identity  or  difference  in  comj)arison  with  the 
different  varieties  of  Clover  at  present  cultivated  ia 
England  ;  the  result  of  which  he  hoped  at  a  future  time 
to  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  Council. 

Agricultural  Fork. — Mr.  R.  S.  Gr-aburn,  of 
Waltou-in-Gordano,  near  Bristol,  transmitted  to  the 
Council  a  spade-fcrk,  which  he  had  found  superior  to 
any  other  imjlement  of  the  kind  he  had  yet  met  with 
for  the  digging  of  Grass  as  well  as  of  cultivated  land  ;  a 
superiority  arising  both  from  its  judicious  formation 
generally,  and  its  spade-cutting  edges  inserted  below  the 
transverse  upper  portion  of  the  fork  and  between  the 
prongs.  Mr.  Hvett  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  fork  then  presented  by  Mr.  Graburn,  which  was 
brought  under  his  notice  by  Mr.  Law  Hodges,  and  was, 
he  believed,  known  as  the  Kentish  fork-  He  had  found 
it  an  excellent  implement  for  working  in  plantations  and 
forking  below  hard  rocky  soil. 

Destruction  of  IMoss. — The  Chairman  read  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Newberry,  of  Hook 
Norton,  Oxfordshire,  the  inventor  of  the  dibbling 
machine  described  in  the  Society's  Journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preventing  the  growth  of  Moss  in  Grass  land  by 
dibbling  Vetches  by  means  of  his  machine,  and  after- 
wards feeding  them  off  on  the  ground Mr.  Langston 

stated  that  he  had  first  dibbled  the  sward,  and  then 
(as  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Pusey)  closed  the  holes 
by  means  of  the  clod-crusher. — Mr.  Ogilvie  had  never 
found  any  difi5culty  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
Moss :  he  gave  the  land,  every  3  or  4  years,  a  2-inch 
scarifying,  followed  by  a  bush-harrowing ;  and  in  the 
case  of  imperfect  success  from  a  single  trial,  he  repeated 
the  operation  in  a  cross  direction,  and  then  never  found 
it  fail. 

Trial  of  Barley.— Mr.  B.  Gibbs  informed  the 
Council  that  the  time  was  then  come  when  it  would  b& 
necessary  to  place  the  Barley  selected  for  trial  at  the 
Southampton  Meeting  into  the  hands  of  such  parties  as 
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it  was  intended  should  cultivate  it  in  comparison  with 
Other  varieties  grown  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods ; 
when  the  Council  decided  that  Lord  Spencer,  iMr. 
Pnsey,  and  other  Members  of  the  Society,  should  be 
requested  to  undertake  the  trial. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  Thorxhill,  of  Stanton,  near  Bake- 
well,  Derbyshire,  favoured  the  Council  with  original 
documents  connected  with  the  fatal  distemper  among 
cattle  in  174G,  and  the  precautions  then  taken  to  arrest 
its  progress. — Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Virginia  Water, 
Egham,  transmitted  specimens  of  soils  from  Kent  and 
Surrey,  indicative  of  the  importance  of  employing  the 
signs  furnished  by  external  vegetation,  for  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  soils  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  parti- 
cular purposes  of  cultivation; — from  Mr.  G.  E.  Frere, 
and  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  on  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
parent flint-glass  milk-pans,  which  Mr.  Pellatt  stated  he 
should  be  enabled,  after  the  5th  of  April,  to  manufacture 
(at  the  Falcon  Glass-works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars) 
at  a  charge  reduced  from  7s.  6d.,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Frere,  to  45.  each,  under  the  new  regulation  which 
would  come  into  operation  at  that  date. — Mr.  Mechi, 
of  Leadenhall-street,  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council  a  painting  of  the  trench-plough  made  for  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  farm  in  Essex  for  30^.,  and 
which  he  had  found  to  answer  remarkably  well. — Mr. 
JoYXER,  of  Aveley  Hall,  near  Romford,  Essex,  an- 
nounced the  invention  of  a  chaff-cutter;  and  Sir  T.  D. 
AcLAXD,  Bart.,  communicated  the  request  made  by  the 
Agricultuial  Society  of  Munich,  through  General  Wash- 
ington, for  an  exchange  of  their  transactions  for  a 
copy  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  was  acceded  to  by 
the  Council ; — for  all  which  communications  tlje  Council 
ordered  their  thanks  to  be  returned. — Mr.  Mayer,  of 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  study  enjoined  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  reference  to 
cattle  pathology  and  practice. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  table  : — 
The  Duke   of   Richjiond  :    Mr.   Griffith's   Farther 
Report  on  the  King  William's  Town  Improvements 
in  Ireland. 
The  East  India  Company  :  Supply  of  Seeds  of  the 
Pinus   deodora   and   Cupressus    torulosa,  as   both 
calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Royle,  to  produce 
Taluable  timber  trees  in  England. 
Mr.    NicHOLLs :    Complete   set    of    the   Poor-Law 
Reports,  with  an  intimation  that  the  future  Reports 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  Society  in  like  manner, 
as  published. 
Mr.  NiCHOLLS  :    Reports  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Balli- 
nasloe,  Roscommon,  Portarlington,  and  Naas  Socie- 
ties, with  lists  of  their  premium?. 
Mr.  Bailliere,  (219,  Regent  Street)  :  Boussingault's 
Rural  Economy,  translated  from    the  French,   by 
George  Law,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  Earl 
Spencer. 
Mr.  E.  Murphy,  (Dublin)  :  Irish  Farmers'  Almanac 
for  1845  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Agricultural  Grasses. 
Mr.    G.    Cox,    (Newgate  Street)  :    Manual  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 
'    Society  of  Arts  :  Transactions,  vol.  55. 
Statistical  Society  :  Journal,  Dec.  1844. 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  :  Transactions 

for  1844,  and  Prize-Sheet  for  1845. 
Mk.   Foley  :  Regulations,  Prizes,  &c.,  of  the  Stew- 
poney  Agricultural   Society  ;  Report    of  the  Stew- 
poney  Becher  Club  ;  and  Rules,  Subjects  for  Dis- 
cussion, &c.,  of  the  Stewponey  Farmers'  Club. 
North    Staffordshire  Agricultural    Society: 

Report  of  Regulations,  Prizes,  &c. 
Framlinghasi  Farmers'  Clue  :  Report,  1844. 
Highland  and   Agricultural   Society  of  Scot- 
land :  Quarterly  Journal,  in  continuation. 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 

Ireland:  Annual  Report,  1843. 
Westmeath  Farming  Society-  :   Annual    Report, 

1844. 
Mr.    Dalgairns  :    Annual    Report  of  the  Guernsey 

Royal  Society  cf  Agriculture,  1844. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica:  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  of  Report  of  Proceedings,  1844,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Bye-laws. 
Mr.  Shaw  :  Farmers'  Magazine,  in  continuation. 
Mr.  Scripps  :  Agricultural  .Magazine,  March,    1845. 
Mr.  YouATT  :  Veterinarian,  in  continuation. 
Mr.  Dean  :   On    the    Beneficial  Employment  of  the 
Surplus  Labouring  Classes;    and   on    the   Garden 
Allotment  System. 
Mr.  NowELL  (Farnley-wood,  Huddersfield):  Manual 
of   Field-gardening  ;    or,  Belgian  Agriculture  made 
Easy.     [The  writer,  in  presenting  it  to  the  Society, 
describes  it  as  a  "little  publication  written  with  a 
view    to    assist    the    small    farmer   and    allotment 
tenant.      It  describes    the  routine    of  field-garden 
operations  upon  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert, 
and  there  is  also  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  de- 
ductions of  science  with  as  httle  as  possible  of  its 
technicality."] 
Mr.  Hume  :    Lithographic  Portrait  of  "  Sally,"  the 
winner  of  the  yearling  heifer  prize  in  the  class  of  the 
Channel  Islands'  breed  at  Southampton,  1844. 
Mr.  Jabez  Hare  :  Copy  of  the  Illustrated  Engineers' 

Almanac,  lii45. 
Mr.  CnossKiLL  :  Catalogue  of  Implements. 
Mr.    Bencrafi  :    A   set   of    his   Improved    Patent 

Hames., 
Mr.  Okmsey  Gore,   M.P.  :    Average   Specimen  of  a 
field  of  Oats  (upwards  of  6  feet  in  height),  grown 


on  land  in  Shropshire,  that  had  been  peat-pared  and 
burned,  and  the  ashes  spread. 
Mr.  H.  Saunders  (Cork),  Letters  on  Rural  Afl'airs. 
Mr.  C.  M.  WiLLiCH,  Annual  Supplement  to  his  Tithe 
Commutation  Tables,  1845;  with  the  Canadian  Agri- 
cultural Journal,   American  Agriculturist,    Albany 
Cultivator,  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Caen,  and  the  various  periodical  Papers  presented 
by  their  respective  Editors. 
The  Council  ordered   their  thanks  "^to  be  returned  to 
the  respective  correspondents  and  donord  of  these  several 
communications  and  presents. 

IMr.  Shaw  took  that  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the 
Council  a  model  (of  3-8ths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot)  of  the 
double-cottage  for  labourers,  built  on  the  estate  of 
Col.  Palliser,  of  Comragh,  Co.  Waterford,  in  Ireland, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  It  was  intended  to 
show  by  this  model  in  what  manner  a  numerous  family 
may  be  separately  lodged. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  Recess 
to  the  first  Wednesday  in  April. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Cardiff. — On  Thursday  fortnight  a  Public  Meeting  of 
landed  proprietors  and  tenant-farmers  of  this  district 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  pursuant  to  a  requi- 
sition forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  "  for  carrying  into 
practical  effect  an  economical  and  efficient  system  of 
draining  on  such  farms  and  lands  as  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers thereof  may  desire  to  have  drained."  The 
meeting  was  highly  respectably  and  numerously  attended. 
J.  Pryce,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  for  the  county,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  David  said,  that  the  committee  named  by  the  Club 
having  requested  he  would  write  to  several  gentlemen  on 
the  subject  of  draining,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Fothergill, 
Mr.  Dods,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Fothei-oill's 
letter  contained  an  estimate  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
him  in  the  erection  of  his  works,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nufacturing draining-tiles. 

The  sheds,  which  will  contain  11,000  tiles,  cost    ^105    0    0 
The  kiln,  which  will  hold  about  12,000  tiles,  coat  ,      85    0    0 

A  cast  iron  mill 1300 

A  Tweeddale  patent  tile-machine       .       .       ,       ,4000 

Licence 2  12    6 

Incidentals ]0     0     0 
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The  cost  of  making  tiles  averaged  about  12s.  per  1000. 
The  flats  cost  exactly  half,  or  6s.  per  1000.  Mr.  F. 
added — "  When  the  clay  is  more  favourable,  and  the 
quantity  made  much  greater  than  I  have  required,  the 
cost  per  1000  will,  no  doubt,  be  proportionably  lower." 
Mr.  Dods  says — "The  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club  cannot 
take  up  anything  so  good  as  the  draining  of  wet  land. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  way,  and  have  made 
our  own  pipes.  We  have  put  in  upwards  of  100,000 
since  last  June.  Our  machine  is  Clayton's.  It  is  very 
simple,  being  merely  a  cylinder  placed  above  a  plate,  with 
any  size  die  not  exceeding  3  inches.  *  *  The  sizes 
are  3  in.,  2  in.,  IJ  in.andl^in.  The  3-inch  pipes  are  used 
for  the  main  drains  only.  They  are  all  made  13  inches 
long.  *  *  *  The  expense  of  maki-ig  the  three 
smaller  sizes  is  7s.,  9s.  6d,,3.nd  12s.  per  1000  respec- 
tively. »  »  *  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  our 
pipes  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  but  still 
I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  socket  pipes.  *  *  * 
I  think  our  pipes  could  be  sold  at  Is.  per  1000." 
— Mr.  Bradley  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Parkes,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  from  which  letter  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  It  must  be  almost  needless  !o  state  that  on 
the  structure  and  quality  of  the  matter  in  which  trenches 
have  to  be  opened,  and  conduits  to  be  laid,  the  cost  of 
drainage  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  ;  and  I  con' 
ceive  that  no  one,  experienced  in  the  art  of  effecting  a 
complete  agricultural  drainage  at  the  present  day,  could 
be  found  bold  enough  to  assign — until  after  a  careful  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  difi^erent  soils — the  distances  from 
each  other  at  which  drains  will  act,  either  immediately 
or  ultimately,  and  with  full  effect.  If  such  a  datum 
could  be  decided  on  in  the  closet,  one  universal  rule 
might  be  laid  dovfn  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  no  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment  would  be  requisite  as  regards  the 
determination  of  this  important  part  of  the  problem  of 
drainage.  »  •  *  The  fact,  too,  is  recognised  and 
established  that  increased  depth  permits  of  drains  being 
placed  much  further  apart  than  a  shallower  system  ; 
hence  arises  the  economy  of  deep  drainage,  for  the  cost 
of  the  materials  forming  the  conduits  necessarily  suffers 
a  diminution  proportionate  to  that  of  the  number  of 
drains  required  in  a  given  area,  whilst  the  cost  of  digging 
or  excavating  and  filling  in  the  drains,  does  not  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  thtir  depth.  I  could  cite  instances  of 
drains  laid  in  the  same  estate,  varying  in  distance  from 
30  to  80,  and  even  to  100  feet  asunder,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  jet  all  performing  equally  well  in  re- 
lieving their  respective  soils  of  water.  *  *  *  I  re- 
gret to  have  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  drainage  now  going  on  in 
Britain  will,  hereafter,  be  executed  over  again,  from  the 
future  perception  that  the  permanent  level  of  the  sub- 
terranean water  has  been  generally  retained  too  near  the 
surface.  *  *  *  Small  cylindric  earthen  pipes  are, 
in  every  respect,  preferable  to  every  other  form  of  con- 
duit. Inch-bore  pipes  are  proved  to  be  quite  large 
enough  for  the  parallel  drains  ;  and  I  consider  them 
in  point  of  economy,  durability,  and  certainty  of 
action,  to  excel  every  other  form  of  tile,  and  every 
other  material  yet  used  in  agricultural  drainage.     The 


selling  price  of  these  pipes  varies,  at  present,  from  12s. 
to  20s.  per  thousand  feet,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
advantageous  position  and  circumstances  of  a  tilery,"  &c. 
— Mr.  David  read  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  which  was  appointed  at  the  last  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Club  : — They  regret  to  find  that  the  sys- 
tem of  "  thorough-draining"  has  hitherto  been  but  very 
partially  adopted  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  the 
benefits  arising  from  it  are  so  universally  admitted. 
This  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  main  obstacle  is 
the  heavy  expense,  which  averages  about  8/.  per  acre, 
arising,  as  this  Committee  believe,  from  the  limited  ex- 
perieoce  of  our  labourers  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
unaided  by  a  person  of  sufficient  practical  knowledge ; 
and  also,  the  increased  cost  of  pipes  and  tiles  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  in  other  places.  The  present 
price  of  tiles  and  pipes  13  inches  long,  exclusive  of  car- 
riage, is  30s.  per  thousand,  and  of  soles  20s.  per  thou- 
sand ;  while,  it  appears  from  information  obtained  by 
the  Committee  that,  with  a  proper  tile-yard,  having  a 
kiln,  sheds,  and  tile  and  pipe-machines  erected  upon 
the  most  approved  principle,  these  articles  may  be  manu- 
factured at  less  than  half  the  above  rates.  "The  Com- 
mittee regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  extent 
of  wet  land  throughout  the  vale  of  this  county,  no  tile 
or  pipe-work  has  been  established  near  this  town  upon 
the  best  principle,  to  supply  the  public  at  a  moderate 
rate.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  such  a 
work  be  now  erected  by  subscription,  in  such  a  locality 
as  shall  be  considered  most  convenient  to  those  districts 
where  the  greatest  supply  of  pipes  and  tiles  are  likely  to 
be  required,  and  that  the  price  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
sum  for  which  they  can  be  manufactured.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommend  that  a  person  of  practical  expe- 
rience be  procured,  who  would  give  directions  and  assist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  such  parties  as 
may  require  them.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  drain- 
ing best  adaptsd  for  the  wet  soils  in  this  county,  this 
Committee  strongly  recommends  the  Deanston,  or  fre- 
quent drain  system,  &o.  Various  resolutions  were  then 
passed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  Company  for 
manufacturing  tiles. 

North  Walsham, — At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Association,  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  the 
Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  Growing  Flax,  to  theNor- 
folk  Farmers.  Mr.  Brown  said — Flax  was  either  a 
good  or  bad  crop  for  the  farmer,  and  depended  con- 
siderably upon  the  management.  The  land  for  which  it 
was  intended  should  be  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and 
should  be  well  pulverised  before  the  seed  was  sown, 
which  should  be  in  the  last  week  in  March.  This  he  con- 
sidered was  a  fair  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  he  himself 
preferred  the  drill  system,  putting  it  in  as  "fleet"  as 
possible,  and  lightly  harrowing  or  bushing  it.  Two 
bushels  per  acre  was  a  fair  quantity.  The  drills  should 
be  3  inches  apart,  and  the  weeding  would  be  the  same 
as  spring  corn.  The  pulling  time  commences  in  ^the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  it  should  be  drawn  when  the 
bolls  were  getting  broivn.  The  cost  of  pulling  should 
not  exceed  10s.  an  acre,  and  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
laid  level,  or  there  would  be  a  great  waste.  It  should 
then  be  tied  up  and  placed  in  hales  till  it  was  convenient 
to  remove  it.  As  to  the  samples  now  present  on  the 
table,  one  was  drawn  the  year  before  last,  and  had  pro- 
duced 5  coombs  per  acre  of  seed,  of  good  quality,  whicli 
was  worth  40s.  per  coomb,  and  the  Flax  he  now  held  in 
his  hand  was  that  which  had  been  produced  from  it. 
The  value  of  it  was  7s.  or  8s.  per  stone.  He  had  sold  a 
little  of  it.  There  was  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  straw 
per  acre,  before  steeping.  There  was  another  sample 
froaa  Mr.  Daniels,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  here  to  ex- 
plain his  experience  with  reference  to  it. — Mr.  Daniels 
said  he  bad  been  offered  14/.  an  acre,  and  had  found 
that  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Flax  was  equal  to  five  acres  of 
Peas. — The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Brown  it  he  would  give 
them  the  full  particulars  of  the  profits  of  an  acre  of  Flax, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  expenses,  and  showing 
the  profits  in  a  clear  balance  .' — Mr.  Brown  refused  to 
do  so,  saying  he  came  there  as  a  merchant,  and  not  as  a 
grower.  Others  will  tell  you  what  they  make  of  the 
Flax,   the  seed,  and  the  straw,  so  that  you  can  easily 

arrive  at  what  you  desire The  Chairman  had   hoped 

that  somebody  would  have  given  them  the  result  of  his 
experience  ;  but  as  no  one  had  done  so,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  place  the  result  of  his  experience,  as  far  as  it 
went,  before  the  meeting,  especially  as  he  was  not  a  mer- 
chant, and  neither  a  buyer  nor  seller.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  to  grow  Flax  he  was  anxious  that  the  thing 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
it  could  be  grown  with  advantage  to  the  farmer.  After 
three  years'  experience,  during  which  time  he  had  exer- 
cised what  skill  he  possessed  (and  he  acknowledged  agreat 
deal  depended  on  its  management),  he  had  himself  no  very 
favourable  report  to  make.  His  first  year  was  a  failure, 
but  that  he  attributed  to  his  own  ignorance  ;  the  results 
of  his  second  yesr's  experience  had  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  they  had  all  beard  them  before,  when,  as 
it  was  known,  he  bad  realised  a  profit  of  9/.  an  acre ; 
but  he  must  tell  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  had  se- 
lected land  that  he  considered  good,  a  strip  in  the  middle 
of  the  field — it  might  be  somewhat  too  hilly,  but  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rest  and  the  last  year  this,  with  the 
rest  of  the  field,  was  sown  with  Barley.  That  part 
where  the  Flax  had  grown  produced  but  6  coombs  an 
acre,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  yielded  9  coombs  per 
acre.  He  did  not  say  on  all  soils  Flax  was  an  exhausting 
crop,  butcertainly  it  had  been  so  on  his.  This  year  had 
been  the  worst ;  he  had  sown  an  acre  and  30  roods  ;  the 
expenses  altogether  11.  2s.,  but  the  crop  was  so  bad  in 
consequence  of  the  season,  that  he  had,  after  selecting 
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the  longest  out  for  scutching,  taken  the  rest  for  thatch- 
ing and  purposes  of  that  sort.  He  had  not  9  cwt.  fit  to 
be  scutched,  and  the  whole  produced  only  about  181bs. 
of  Flax.  Taking  everything  into  consideration  there 
was  a  positive  loss  upon  the  acre  and  30  roods,  of 
1/.  10s.  ;  but  had  the  season  been  a  favourable  one,  very 
different  results  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ex- 
perienced. With  regard  to  the  seed,  he  did  not  think 
Flax  could  be  grown  for  that  and  the  fibre  also,  and  he 
eoncludud  that  it  was  an  exhausting  crop  for  the  farmer. 
— Mr.  Burcham  had  grown  Flax  for  the  last  three  years  ; 
his  had  proved  a  good  crop,  and  had  produced  4  or  5 
coombs  per  acre  of  seed.  It  was  sown  on  a  Wheat 
stubble  under  the  6  years'  shift.  He  had  sold  2i-  tons 
at  31.  lUs.  a  ton,  and  the  straw  for  71.  lOs.  It  paid 
better  than  a  Barley  crop  did,  and  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  growing  it.  He  had  found  that  he  had  paid 
too  much  for  the  pulling,  and  several  other  things  might 
be  done  at  a  less  expense.  He  had  paid  40s.  an  acre  for 
labour  that  he  found  could  be  done  at  10s.  In  these 
things  they  might  alter  a  good  deal.  Certainly  a  farmer 
would  be  wrong  if  he  supposed  his  Flax  crop  would  be 
equal  to  Wheat.  Flax-groning  was  a  good  thing,  if  it 
only  made  employment  for  the  labourer  ;  if  it  were  not 
for  that  it  must  probably  go  out  of  cultivation.  He 
wished  his  had  been  spun  out,  but  it  was  not,  and  he 
was  unable  to  give  more  information. — Mr.  Warnes  said 
his  opinion  still  was  that  the  cultivation  of  Flax  was  one 
of  the  best  boons  that  late  years  had  given  to  society, 
because  it  would  find  employment  for  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  people.  Nothing  had  ever  given  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  to  hear  from  the  chairman  a  confession  that 
Flax  might  be  grown  at  a  clear  profit  of  4/.  per  acre  to 
the  farmer,  after  paying  all  expenses.  Then  what  were 
these  expenses  ?  The  money  was  distributed — amongst 
whom?  why,  the  weaker  classes.  They  wanted  not  the 
stronger  or  more  athletic  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  the  natural  distribution  of  labour,  viz.,  that  the 
stronger  should  till  the  land  for  food,  and  the  weaker 
prepare  the  raiment.  He  admitted  the  last  season  had 
been  much  against  Flax — all  found  that ;  hut  common 
sense  said  that  they  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  sample 
of  the  results  of  Flax-growing.  They  might  just  as  well 
say,  because  there  was  a  season  unfavourable  for  Tur- 
nips, therefore  Turnips  were  not  a  paying  crop,  and 
thould  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Warnes  alluded  to  Mr. 
Marsham's  Flax,  which  he  had  sold  at  5s.  On  2  acres 
he  had  7fi  stone,  and  4  coombs  2  bushels  of  seed  at  30s. 
a  coomb  ;  but  taking  that  at  2os.  would  make  the  pro- 
ceeds 16'.  an  acre.  There  was  a  fact  which  showed  that 
Flax  was  worthy  of  being  cultivated.  It  was  now  clear 
that  50  stone  or  GO  stone  an  acre  might  be  produced. 
Mr.  Warnes  concluded  with  a  feeling  appeal  to  hia 
audience,  on  the  philanthropy  of  growing  Flax  for  the 
employment  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  sat  down  warmly 
applauded. — The  Chairman  did  not  understand  Mr. 
Warnes  when  he  talked  about  his  confession  ;  it  was  his 
statement,  not  confession.  He  made  no  confession,  he 
had  nothing  to  keep  back,  his  object  was  truth  only,  and 
to  ascertain  if  Flax  could  be  grown  to  advantage  for  the 
farmer,  before  they,  who  perhaps  could  ill  afford  to  make 
any  experiments,  were  induced  to  embark  in  the  specu- 
lation. Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season  last 
year,  be  now  thought  it  might.  It  was  far  from  his  wish 
to  over-state  the  thing  either  one  way  or  the  other  ;  he 
had  given  the  result  of  his  experience;  he  had  stated 
nothing  against  it,  and  he  was  anxious  that  it  might  be 
found  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  (without  which  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  grown  to  any  extent)  and  beneficial 
to  the  country  ;  it  was  so,  as  far  as  his  own  opinion  went. 
— Mr.  Warues  contended  that  the  seed  might  be  pre- 
served and  fibre  also,  which  would  bring  it  to  the 
amount.  With  regard  to  the  notion  of  growing  Flax  for 
both  fibre  and  seed,  he  acknowledged  that  the  discovery 
■was  new,  but  said  it  was  now  being  done  in  Flax-growing 
districts  to  a  great  extent.  On  this  subject  a  long  dis- 
cussion took  place  ;  Mr.  Rous  and  Mr.  Gower  differing 
from  Mr.  Warnes.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
growth  of  Flax  should  be  persevered  in. 


Manual  of  Field  Garrlenbiff  ;  or,  Belgian  Agriculture 
made  Easy.  ConLainimj  the  routine  of  certain  Field 
Garden  Operations  in  Sussex  and  Yorkshire,  By 
John  Nowel'.  T.  Kemp,  Huddersfield. 
By  an  attentive  reading  and  conipaiison  of  the  entries 
in  this  diary,  one  may  ascertain  the  system  of  garden- 
farming  whicii  has  been  found  to  answer  very  well  on 
the  estates  of  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert,  in  Sussex,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  This  little  book,  made  up  of  52  leaves,  con- 
tains on  the  one  side  of  them  the  weekly  reports  of  opera- 
tions at  the  allotments  belonging  to  the  self-supporting 
schools  at  Willingdon  and  East  Dean,  and  on  the  other  a 
series  of  **  notes  and  observations"  upon  agriculture 
generally,  which  have  been  very  ably  compiled  from  well- 
selected  materials.  The  following  are  one  or  two  of  the 
paragraphs,  with  their  accompanying  mottoes  : — 

"  It  is  onlybyimitatingtheruraleconomyofforeign  countries 
— by  obtainip-j  a  quick  succession  of  green  crops— and  by  losing 
no  cpportuiiity  to  intercalate  Tares,  Kye,  Turnips,  scarlet  Tre- 
foil, Belgian  Carrots,  and  above  all,  by  landlords  making  home- 
steads in  a  condition  capable  of  collecting  and  preserving  every 
atom  cf  manure,  that  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
able  ti)  keep  pace  with  her  steadily. increasing  population." — 
Hev.  W.  Thorpe. 

'  Advantages  of  Soiling  Ca'.tle. — Sir  John  Sinc'air 
states  them  to  be  seven  : — 1.  Saving  of  land  :  as  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  33  head  of  cattle  were,  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October,  1815,  kept  on 
17|  statute  acres,  when  it  would  have  required  50  acres 
to  have  pastured  them.    2.  Saving  of  fences.    3.  Saving 


of  food.  4.  Improvement  within  doors.  5.  The  greater 
product  in  milk.  6.  Increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  manure.  7.  Obtaining  a  higher 
value  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  To  which  the  Rev. 
W.  Thorpe  adds,  '  The  making  as  much  manure  in  the 
summer  mouths  as  in  the  winter.'  Mr.  Howard,  the 
worthy  secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
has  practised  this  upon  a  large  scale  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  field  of  14  acres  is  divided  by  him  into  seven 
parts,  and  sown  with  Barley,  Red  Clover,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Winter  Tares,  Swedish  Turnips,  Spring  Tares, 
and  Turnips  ;  affording  seven  acres  of  winter  food  and 
seven  acres  of  summer  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  farm- 
yard. He  says,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  acre  of 
these  Turnips,  carted  green  to  the  farm-yarJ,  and  given 
to  horses  and  cattle  in  a  cool  stable,  will  go  further  than 
four  acres  of  the  best  Grass  land  ;  and  by  the  practice  of 
soiling  an  arable  farm  may  be  made  to  support  as  much 
stock  as  a  grazing  one.' — Farming  at  Scoreby,  p.  2()." 
*'  Try  all  new  plans  on  a  small  scale; 
Some  may  succeed  should  others  fail. 

"Artificial  Guano. — Always  strive  to  make  these 
useful  things  of  home  produce,  if  you  can  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  chemistry  teaches  us,  in  a  very  admirable  way, 
how  to  imitate  the  natural  guano  by  mixing  together 
artificial  ingredients.  The  following  composition  is 
recommended  by  Professor  Johnstone,  as  a  substitute  for 
guano,  which,  I  think,  you  will  not  rest  satisfied  without 
trying  to  fabricate.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  approximate,  in  value,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
that  excellent  manure. 

A  mixture  intended  to  equal,  in  effect,  1  cwt.  of  guano. 

Value. 

78-J  lbs.  of  bone-dust,  at  2s.  6rf.  per  bushel 

25     ,,     of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
I5;  ,,     of  pearl-ash  ..... 

25     ,,     of  common  salt    .... 
2.J  ,,     of  dry  sulphate  of  soda 

I32i  lbs.  At  a  cost  of  9     OJ 

All   which   substances,    except  the   first,   any   druggist 
will  supply." 
'  There  is  not  an  atom  of  matter  in  creation  but  has  its  uses. 

"  Earth  and  Animal  Matter  Compost. —  Do  not  lose 
a  scrap  of  decayed  animal  substance  of  any  kind  ;  blood, 
old  rags,  cropper's  flocks,  engine-waste,  willy-dust,  gather 
up  all  such  things  as  may  be  offensive  in  their  decay, 
and  when  divided  work  them  up  together  with  mould 
into  a  heap.  Let  it  remain  for  a  year,  to  be  fully  decom- 
posed, turning  it  over  several  times.  The  watering  of  a 
mass  of  this  kind  with  soap-suds,  or  scourings  from  the 
cloth  mill,  will  much  increase  its  value.  Very  striking 
and  long-continued  effects  from  the  application  of  such 
a  compost  upon  meadow-land,  are  frequently  witnessed 
in  a  manufacturing  district." 

"  As  a  dog  fed  on  jelly  alone  will  die,  so  may  plants  fed  on 
the  richest  manure,  if  the  specific  ingredients  they  require  be 
not  present. 

"  Top-dressing  of  Soot  and  Salt. — Soot  containing 
salts  of  ammonia  must  act  beneficially.  Salt  is  ever 
required  both  by  animal  and  vegetable  ;  it  may  so  happen, 
however,  that  the  soil  contains  it  in  sufficient  abundance; 
when  cattle  are  well  supplied  with  this  condiment,  it  is 
received  into  the  soil  where  they  tramp  over;  or  near  the 
sea  coast,  the  saltwater  spray  may  saturate  the  soil  to 
some  distance  with  salt.  In  appljing  these  dressings,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  fertilising  agent,  you  must  estimate, 
from  observation  and  inquiry,  whether  the  soil  may  not 
already  contain  a  sufficiency  of  it." 
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Remarks  on  the  Inclos7cres  of  Commons  and  Wastes,  ^c. 
By  Thomas  Alcock,  Kingswood,  Surrey.  J.  Ridgway. 
A  TRACT  illustrative,  by  reference  to  a  paiticular  in- 
stance, of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  majority  of 
landed  proprietors,  in  any  parish,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  inclose  its  waste  lands.  Mr.  Alcock  exhibits  the 
necessity  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  "  An  Act," 
he  says,  ''  to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  commons,  and  a 
Board  to  refer  to  for  the  adjustment  of  questionable 
rights,  and  for  providing  compensation  for  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  poorer  classes,  with  power  to  assist  or  prevent 
inclosures,  as  in  different  cases  may  seem  to  them  de- 
sirable, would  be  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effectual 
means  of  rendering  a  material  and  immediate  benefit." 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Irish  Model  Farm, — The  agricultural  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  this  farm  (on  the  Crown 
estate  of  King  William's-town,  county  of  Cork)  within 
the  last  eight  years  have  created  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  who  have  visited  our  works,  I  might  say  the 
interest  has  extended  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Being  situated  in  a  western  climate,  exposed  to  all  the 
rain  and  tempests  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  elevations 
varying  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
agriculture  must  labour  under  great  difficulties.  In  such 
a  situation  crops  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  liable  to 
injury  from  the  vicissitudes  of  season,  and  hence,  during 
the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  in  all  of  which  the 
summer  and  autumn  were  unusually  wet,  the  crops  were 
much  injured,  though  not  destroyed,  as  was  the  case  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  mountain  farms,  their  preserva- 
tion with  us  being  attributable  solely  to  the  system  of 
thorough-draining  which  has  been  practised  from  the 
commencement  in  reclaiming  the  lands  of  the  Model 
Farm.  Owing  to  elevation  and  exposure,  no  crops  are 
grown  beyond  what  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  farm  ; 
they  consist  of  Oats  and  Rye,  Turnips  and  Potatoes, 


which  usually  succeed  well;  but  our  main  object  is  good 
pasture  and  meadow,  as  dairy  farming  and  rearing  young 
stock  are  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm. 
In  several  of  my  former  reports  I  mentioned  that  much, 
pains  had  been  taken  to  introduce  good  breeds  of  cattle 
into  the  country,  by  importing  from  Ayrshire,  Galloway- 
shire,  and  the  West  Highlands.  Endeavours  have  also 
been  made  to  procure  a  few  of  the  small  bj-eed  of  cattle 
peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  have  been  crossed 
with  an  Ayrshire  bull,  and  the  cattle  produced  are  well 
formed,  and  appear  to  be  well  suited  to  an  exposed 
climate.  Our  stock  of  cattle  at  present  consists  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Gallowayshire,  and  West  Highland  breeds,  and 
several  half-bred  between  the  native  and  Ayrshire  breeds. 
The  West  Highlands  are  a  small  hardy  breed,  well 
shaped,  and  protected  from  the  cold  by  a  coat  of  fine  soft 
hair.  They  appear  to  be  suited  to  a  cold  mountain 
climate.  I  have  therefore  recommended  the  tenants  on 
the  Crown  estate  to  breed  from  the  West  Highland  bull 
kept  for  their  use,the  cross  of  which  with  the  native  breed 
will  be  superior  in  many  respects,  and  equal  in  others,  to 
the  ordinary  cattle  of  the  district.  I  have  no  proof  at 
present  of  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  West  Highland 
breed,  but  their  fattening  qualities  are  long  known  to  be 
next,  if  not  equal  to  the  Galloway  breed.  The  amount 
for  milk  and  butter  sold  in  the  Model  Farm  dairy  during 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1842,  is  142/.  15s.  Bd.; 
do.  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1843,  is  143/.  2s.  S^d.i 
do.  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1844,  is  \'ill.6s.id. 
The  number  of  cattle  on  the  farm  at  present,  including 
25  young  calves,  is  138,  which,  together  with  the  horses, 
&c.,  are  valued  at  639/.  lis.  The  total  amount  received 
and  expended  in  the  three  years  ending  31st  March, 
1844,  gives  a  balance  against  the  farm  of  23/.  lis.  9Jd.  ; 
This  balance  accrued  partly  on  account  of  the  low  price 
of  butter  during  the  last  two  years,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  expenses  attending  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  farm.  The  Model  Farm  must  be  compared  to  a 
large  store,  for  the  use  and  benefit,  not  only  of  the 
tenants  of  the  estate,  but  also  of  the  district ;  all  the 
implements  of  husbandry  used  on  the  farm  are  occasion- 
ally lent  to  the  tenants  on  the  Crown  estate,  and  to  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  district ;  and  bulls  of  the  best 
breeds  are  supported  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  estate  and 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  the  farm  was  set  down  at  the 
full  value  at  which  it  could  be  let,  so  as  to  enable  a  work- 
ing farmer  possessed  of  capital  to  pay  his  rent,  it  cannot 
be  expected,  farmed  as  it  is  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  that  it  would  fully  cover  all  its  expenses; 
and  I  t'link,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Boyan,  the  manager,  that,  including  the  expense  of 
thorough-draining  and  improving  one  or  more  fields  each 
year,  and  paying  its  rent,  amounting  to  135/.  per  annum, 
it  has  been  so  far  able  to  keep  its  head  above  water  as 
to  return  a  deficit  in  three  years  amounting  only  to  the 
small  sum  of  23/.  lis.  9i(/.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Model  Farm  has  given  constant  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  boys,  and  girls  ;  upwards  of 
200/.  has  been  paid  to  labourers  in  each  year  during 
the  last  three  years  ;  fair  crops  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips 
have  been  raised  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced 
some  of  the  landlords  of  this  neighbourhood  to  follow 
our  example,  who  have  commenced  the  improvement  of 
their  farms  according  to  our  system,  not  only  in  drain- 
ing and  cultivation,  but  in  the  construction  of  farm- 
roads  and  suitable  houses  and  farm-buildings  for  their 
tenants.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the 
objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  Crown  land  im- 
provements were  undertaken  have  been  effected,  and,  the 
impulse  having  been  given,  that  the  future  progress  of 
improvement  throughout  the  mountain  district  will  be 
rapid  and  successful. — From  Mr.  Griffiths'  Report  to 
Parliament. 

To  sweeten  Rancid  Butter The  Echo  du  Monde 

Savant  says,  "An  agriculturist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brussels  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  bad  smell  and 
disagreeable  taste  of  some  butter  by  beating  or  mixing  it 
in  fresh  water  with  chloride  of  lime,  he  was  encouraged 
by  this  happy  result  to  continue  his  experiments,  by 
trying  them  upon  butter  so  rancid  as  to  be  past  use; 
and  he  has  restored  to  butter,  whose  odour  and  taste 
were  insupportable,  all  the  sweetness  of  fresh.  This 
operation  is  extremely  simple  and  practicable  for  all  ;  it 
consists  in  beating  the  butter  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  in  which  put  25  or  30  drops  of  chloride  of  lime  to 
two  pounds  of  butter.  After  having  mixed  it  till  all  its 
parts  are  in  contact  with  the  water,  it  may  be  left  in  it 
for  an  hour  or  two,  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  washed 
anew  in  fresh  water,  'fhe  chloride  of  lime  having 
nothing  injurious  in  it,  can  with  safety  be  augmented  ; 
but  after  having  verified  the  experiment,  it  was  found 
that  12  or  14  drops  to  a  pound  of  butter  were  sufficient. 
— Farmers'  Gazette, 

Drummond's  Agricultural  iluseum. — The  specimens 
of  this  year's  crop,  which  are  being  sent  into  this  Repo- 
sitory, are  numerous  and  uncommonly  fine.  This  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  favourable  season,  and 
the  increased  impetus  given,  year  after  year,  to  every- 
thing connected  with  the  soil.  The  following  notes  are 
appended  to  specimens  in  the  Potato  department,  show- 
ing important  results  of  experiments  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  that  invaluable  article,  guano : — From  John 
Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Kippenross.  —  1.  Forty  folds,  from 
50  yards  of  drill,  planted  with  stable-yard  manure  and 
guano— the  guano  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  per  Scotch  acre. 
Produce  of  the  50  yards  being  6  bushels,  or  3  cwt.  1  qr. 
14  lbs.,  or  900  bushels  per  Scotch  acre.  2.  Forty  folds, 
from  50  yards  of  drill,  planted  with  stable-yard  manure 
alone.  Produce  of  the  50  yards  being  5|  bushels,  or 
3  cwt.  2H  lbs.,  or  7874  bushels,  thus  showing  a  surplus 
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in  favour  of  that  having  the  addition  of  guano,  at  the 
rate  of  112i  hushels  per  Scotch  acre.  From.  A.  G. 
Spiers,  Esq',  of  Culcreuch. — 1.  Early  Ross  American, 
from  a  drill  17  yards  long,  watered  with  2  English 
quarts  of  a  weak  mixture  of  guano  and  water.  Soil — 
light  sandy  loam.  The  produce  122  lbs.  imperial. 
2.°  Early'Ross  American,  from  the  adjoining  drill  of  same 
length,  without  the  guano  mixture.  Produce  80  lbs.  In 
the  Culcreuch  district  a  Stirlingshire  boll  is  considered 
to  be  a  fair  crop  for  a  drill  100  yards  long,  of  field 
Potatoes,  but  the  above  is  nearly  double  this  estimate. 
At  Culcreuch,  Turnips  are  raised  with  half  farm-yard 
manure,  and  2  cwt.  guano  per  Scotch  acre,  and  found  to 
answer  reroarkably  well. — Stirling  Journal. 

Dung-heaps. — When  it  is  found  necessary  to  empty 
the  dung-yards  early  in  the  season,  I  recommend  that 
preparations  should  be  made  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  dung-heaps  in  the  intended  Turnip-fields, 
by  collecting  large  heaps  of  clay,  marl,  or  other  such 
materials.  The  bottoms  for  the  heaps  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  laid  above  6  or  8  inches  thicli  of  the  earthy  ma- 
terial, and  a  good  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  bottoms  marked  out ;  the  dung  should 
then  be  drawn  out  of  the  yards,  and  placed  upon  the 
bottoms,  but  not  in  the  usual  way  of  throwing  it  up 
loosely  to  cause  fermentation  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  draw- 
ing the  carts  with  their  loads  upon  the  heaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compressing  the  dung,  and  thereby  retarding  fer- 
mentation. One  or  two  men  should  remain  constantly 
at  the  heaps  while  the  teams  are  at  work,  on  purpose  to 
spread  and  level  the  dung  regularly,  so  as  to  render  the 
ascent  easy  for  the  succeeding  teams  as  they  come  with 
their  loads.  If  the  dung  has  not  been  previously  mixec": 
in  the  yards,  it  should  be  so  in  drawing  to  the  heaps,  by 
taking  up  a  few  loads  from  one  yard,  and  then  a  few  from 
another  alternately;  and  even  from  the  same  yard  the 
loads  of  dung  should  be  taken  from  different  parts  alter- 
nately, for  the  dung  is  not  of  equal  quality,  nor  made 
with  the  same  regularity  in  all  parts  of  the  yard.  The 
coal-ashes,  road-scrapings,  and  all  other  collections  of 
manure  about  the  farmhouse,  should  also  be  carried  to 
these  dung-heaps,  and  when  the  heaps  are  raised  as  high 
as  convenient  for  the  horses  to  draw  up,  several  loads 
should  be  shot  up  at  the  ends  of  the  heaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  up  to  the  square  of  the  centre ; 
the  whole  heaps  should  then  be  completely  covered  with 
the  marl  and  clay,  or  soil  previously  collected  in  rows  by 
the  sides  of  the  heaps,  so  as  effectually  to  inclose  the 
dung-heaps  in  crusts,  and  they  are  thenceforth  denomi- 
nated pies.—  W,  Blackie. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Gardeners'  Chrgnjcle.— It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  we  have 
again  to  anoounce,  as  we  have  had  to  do  every  year  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Paper,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reprint 
the  first  Number  for  the  present  year,  the  demand  having 
been  so  muck  larger  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  reprint, 
less  the  Newspaper  part  and  the  Advertisements,  which  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  set  up  again,  is  now  ready. 
The  volume  for  184  i  can  be  had ;  none  of  the  other  years,  and 
but  a  very  few  sets  of  1S44  remain,  so  those  who  are  anxious 
to  have  them  must  order  at  once. 
Beans — A  Constant  Reader—The  common  tick  Bean  will  pro- 
bably suit  you  best. 
BooES — H  T  r— Hillyard's  *'  Practical  Farmer  and  Grazier." 
Carrots,  &c. — A  Sub—Sows  cwt.  of  euano broadcast  per  acre; 
barrow  it  well  in.  About  sowing  the  seed,  see  answer  to  ques- 
tion last  weel;.  The  Belgian  Carrot  is  preferable  to  aoy  other 
we  know — for  the  farmer. 
Cattle— il  Welshman— 1\.  is  not  likely  that  the  earth  they  ate 
should  produce  the  symptoms  you  describe.  Their  poor  con- 
dition is  a  more  likely  cause. 
Chale — J  Anderson — The  reduction  of  it  must  be  left  to  the 
weather.  It  may  be  broken  into  lumps  and  then  scattered 
over  the  field  :  the  frost  will  reduce  it ;  only  it  is  now  late  for 
that.  When  applied  in  the  chalk  districts,  100  cubic  yards 
are  generally  spread  per  acre  ;  30  or  40  cart-loads  per  acre  will 
probably  answer  your  purpose.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  lime 
newly  manured  land,  or  to  apply  lime  and  manure  together; 
the  former  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  the  latter  in 
the  spring. 
Crosseill's  Clod  Crusher — A  Constant  Header — We  have 
never  used  it  over  our  Wheat,  but  it  is  highly  spoken  of  for 
this  purpose.  You  should  wait,  at  any  rate,  till  your  land 
is  dry  enough  to  get  on  it  with  perfect  safety,  and  then  the 
younger  your  Wheat  is,  the  better.  We  should  prefer  sowing 
seeds  with  the  corn — or,  at  any  rate,  immediately  after  it — to 
waiting  till  the  corn  was  up,  provided  always  the  land  was 
clean  enough  not  to  require  hoeing.  We  do  not  know  the 
usual  charge  per  acre  for  the  use  of  the  clod-crusher. 
Drain-water — A  Young  Farmer — We  knnw  of  no  analyses. 
They  would  be  interesting,  especially  after  showers  Irame 
diately  succeeding  a  manuring  with  soluble  manures. 
Dr.  Yelloly's  Fork— il  G— The  measurements  given  were 
those  of  a  fork  which  weighed  8  lbs. ;  so  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  your  tool  maker.  He  wiU  surely 
be  able  to  reduce  its  weight  for  you  in  those  parts  of  it  where 
it  can  be  weakened  with  safety. 
Farm  Capital — W  G— The  sum  required  depends  exceedingly 
upon  very  variable  circumstances.  The  most  profitable  mode  of 
farming  would  require  the  use  of  from  8^  to  121.  per  acre.  This 
it  would  manifestly  be  very  unreasonable  to  invest  without 
ample  security  for  it  for  a  series  of  years  from  the  landlord. 
The  farmer  ougbt,  on  an  average,  to  obtain  10  to  15  per  cent, 
annual  return  from  his  active  capital.  Your  question  cannot 
be  answered  fully  here,  bat  if  you  will  forward  your  address 
we  shall  be  happy  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject. 
Garden  Farm— £  O  S— Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  be  sown  in 
rows  12  inclies  apart,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  lbs.  per  acre  ;  when 
old  enough  the  plants  should  be  singled  out  to  8  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  Mangold  Wurzel  should  be  sown  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  the  seed  being  dibbled  about  half  an  inch  deep  at  in- 
tervals of  12  inches.  Swedes  are  sown  like  Carrots,  only  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  instead  of  one,  and  3  or  4  lbs.  of  seed  are 
sufficient.  Apply  guano  and  salt  for  green  crops  a  week 
before  sowing;  mix  them  well  with  the  soil.  If  you  have 
land  to  tlie  extent  of  20  or  30  acres,  such  a  small  drilling 
machine  as  you  mention  may  be  advisable.  No  farmer 
occupying  more  than  50  acres  of  arable  land  ought  to  be 
without  a  threshing-machine.  We  do  not  know  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Co-'s  drill. 
Grasses — Country  Swi— Lawson  recommends  for  your  circum- 
stances the  following  Grasses  to  be  sown  without  a  crop:— 
Aira  ceespitosa  Intescens,  2  lbs. ;  Alopccurus  pratensis,  2  lbs. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  i  lb.;  Avena  flavescens,  1  Ib.i 
Festuca  duriuscula,  albs.;  F,  heterophylla,  2lb3. ;  F.  pra 


teum,  2  lbs. ;  F.  rubra,  1  lb. ;  Lohum  italicura,  3  lbs. ;  L.  I 
perenne,  5  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense,  li  Ib.j  Poa  nemoralis,  4  lbs.; 
P.  trivialis,  2  lbs. ;  Lotus  corniculalus,  3  lb. ;  L.  major,  i  lb. ; 
Trifolium  pretensis  perenne,  3  lbs. ;  T.  repens,  5  lbs. ;  in  all, 
37ilbs.  per  acre.  If  you  can  get  a  tilth  in  the  way  you  pro- 
pose, all  that  you  need  do  is  to  sow  the  above  mixture  broad- 
cast ;  harrow  and  roll. 

Guano  vor  Potatoes— .TJ  Coo;ier— Tiie  quantities  you  name 
are  sufficient  in  ordinary  circumstances-  Open  your  drills  for 
Potatoes,  then  sow  the  guano  in  the  furrows  ;  and,  after 
mixing  it  well  with  the  soil  by  means  of  the  horse-hoe,  plant 
the  sets  above  it.     This  is  as  good  a  way  of  applying  it  as  aoy. 

Kohl  Kabi— ^  SiiS -An  application  to  any  good  seedsman  will 
probably  be  successful. 

Lucerne— 71/^s^^ieSi-Fork  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  the 
lacd  is  dry  enough,  and  snread  over  the  ground  before  doing 
so,  say  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix 
mould  with  it  if  you  sow  it  carefully  and  dig  it  in  at  once. 
It  should  be  applied  now  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  mow 
and  carry  off  the  crop  each  year  you  muit  manure  every 
year  too.  .     ^ 

Night  Soil— IF  T  P— 12  or  13  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed  with 
6  bushels  of  earthij  coal-ashes  per  cwt.,  would  probably  prove 
a  sufficient  dressing. 

PBR.MANENT  Pasture- CoKs^ani  Reader — Lawson  recommends 
in  your  case  the  following  mixture  without  a  crop :— Aira 
CECspitosa  lutescens,  1  lb. ;  Alopecurus  pratense,  2  lbs. ;  Arrhe- 
natherumavenaceum,  l^lbs. ;  Avena  flavescens,  lib.;  Dacty- 
lis  glomerata,  2  lbs.;  Festuca  duriuscula,  31bs. ;  F.  hetero- 
phylla, 1  lb. ;  F.  loliacea,  1  lb. ;  F.  pratensis,  2  lbs. ;  LoUum 
italicum,  3  lbs. ;  L.  perenne,  5  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense,  IJ  lbs. ; 
Poa  nemoralis,  4  lbs. ;  P.  trivialis,  li  lbs. ;  Trifolium  pratense 
perenne,  4lbs. ;  T.  repens,  5  lbs.;  in  ah  38ilbs.  per  acre. 

Pigeons- .d  B  C— Asks  for  the  best  method  to  domicile 
pigeons.  He  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  inducing 
tliem  to  stay  with  him. 

Poultry- F  H  complains  that  his  fowls  do  not  lay  like  those 
of  his  neighbours ;  they  seem  to  be  very  comfortably  provided 
for,  and  are  in  good  condition,  and  he  cannot  account  for 
their  idleness.  Have  they  liberty  in  a  yard  to  pick  up  gravel, 
and  lime,  &c.  ?  If  they  tiave  not,  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  of 
their  not  laying:  try  feeding  tbem  on  Buckwheat  instead 

of  Barley *— Is  it  probable  that  the  eggs  of  fowls  feeding 

on   musty  barley  will  taste  strawy  and  bad?    We  should 
tliink  not. 

Pricking  Calf— T  C— Distention  of  the  stomach  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  indigestible  food  or  Grass  eaten  whilst  the  hoar- 
frost is  on  the  ground  ;  drinking  mineral  waters,  particularly 
if  impregnated  with  iron  ;  high  feeding  and  want  of  exercise, 
are  amongst  the  causes  of  abortion,  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  agents  which  appear  to  operate  on  the  imagination  or 
thenervoussystem  of  the  animal,  such  as  fright,  over-exertion, 
blovjs  or  other  violent  usage,  and  sympathy  with  other  cows 
in  the  same  state,  or  whilst  calving.  We  advise  you  to  ex- 
amine and  re-examine  the  matter,  and  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
above  causes  have  been  put  in  operation  in  your  case.  If  so, 
probably  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  the  effect  will  cease. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  abortion  has  occurred  to 
a  great  extent  when  none  of  the  causes  above  enumerated 
have  been  in  operation.  Sometimes  it  has  appeared,  as  it 
were,  as  an  epidemic,  and  might  probably  be  ascribed  with 
some  propriety  to  atmospheric  causes  ;  at  others  it  has  been 
endemical,  attacking  the  cattle  of  particular  localities;  and 
more  frequently  still  it  has  appeared  for  successive  years 
amongst  the  cattle  of  a  particular  farm;  and  in  this  case  the 
disposition  may  be  considered  to  be  rooted  in  the  breed,  and 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  an  entire  change  of  the  dairy.  We 
advise  you,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  those  causes, 
which  can  be  discovered  and  prevented,  to  establish  a  sort  of 
quarantine  amongst  your  stock,  and  never  permit  a  cow  that 
has  aborted  to  return  to  her  companions  or  remain  a  portion 
of  the  dairy  ;  and  if  the  evil  continues  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  induce  you  to  incur  the  sacrifice,  even  to  change  your  stock 
altogether.  This  radical  cure  has  succeeded  when  the  disease 
has  prevailed  on  a  farm  for  the  space  of  30  years.— W  C  *■— 
We  must  request  our  correspondents  to  employ  provincial 
terms  as  little  as  possible. 

Taxes— R  T— Some  lands  are  land-tax  free  end  tithe-free:  if 
yours  is  so,  you  would  only  be  liable  to  the  other  parochial 
taxes,  poor-rate,  church-rate,  &c.  We  shall  be  very  wiUing 
to  give  all  the  information  in  our  power  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  practice  of  agriculture ;  but  we  can  no  Ion  ger  give 
legal  advice.  The  botanical  name  of  the  real  Shamrock  is 
Oxalis  acetosella,  but  white  Clover  is  often  so  called. 

Warts  in  Bullocks— .4«  Old  S«4— The  best  method  of  re- 
moving warts  is  decidedly  by  operation  either  with  the  knife, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a  hot  iron  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  this 
can  be  done  most  conveniently  with  the  assistance  of  the 
iron  clams  used  for  castrating.  In  the  former  plan  the  iron 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  part  after  the  knife.  If  the  warts 
are  small  and  numerous,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  skin, 
white  arsenic,  powdered,  may  be  applied,  the  warts  being 
raw,  or  rendered  so  first. TFCfi'. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late^ 

Erratum— E  F  £  — For  the  word  loss  (page  121,  middle 
column,  at  the  36th  line  from  the  bottom)  read^ain.  [Thanks.] 


SMITHFTELD,  Monday,  Mar.  10.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

OoB  supply  of  Beef  is  rather  less,  and  u-e  are  makinR  a  little  more  morpy  ; 
our  lop  quotation,  however,  iB  the  extreme  prife,  and  unlyrealieedin  very  few 
inatanues.  Sheep  are  short,  and  p-icea  have  advanced  a  little ;  everything  is 
readily  disposed  of  at  the  above  quotatione.  Veal-trade  la  dull,  althoufl;h  the 
best  Calv€B  still  maintain  their  price.  Trade  ia  ratherbriak  for  nice  Porkeis. 
BestScots,  Herefordsjiiic  S?10to4a  2  I  Beat  Downs  fliHalt-breda  4fl  2ttj4.  fl 
Best  Short  Home  -SB     88     Best  Long-wools     -        -    3  10       43 

Second  quEdity  Beastn    .    2  10      3    3     Ewes  and  second  quality    3    4      8    8 
Calves      -        -        -        -    4    4      6    0  I  PiftB  -        ■        -        -    8    G      4    6 

Beasts,  £D  6;  Sheep,  22,450;  CaWes,  G3;  Pigs.aSO. 

Friday,  Mai.  14. 

The  extreme  coldnese  of  the  weather  this  week  lias  had  an  unfiivourable 
effect  upon  our  trade  ioi  Beef ;  and  although  numbers  are  not  large,  the  de- 
mand ia  small,  and  there  ia  much  difficulty  in  effecttnf^  a  cloirauce.  The 
very  best  bcots,  in  Eome  inBtances,  alill  make  4fl.  2d. ;  but  the  more  general 
price  is  4a.,  and  Short  Hurna  about  Zv.  ed.  We  have  rather  more  Sheep,  but 
there  is  a  trade  for  them  at  fully  furmar  ratea.  Some  of  the  moat  selling 
Downs  have  made  4a.  8d.!  Long-woola,  43.  to  4a.  4d. ;  Ewes  and  recond 
quality,  33.  Gd.  to  3t.  lOd.  Veal-trade  ia  not  quite  so  good;  It  is  difficult  to 
make  53.  of  any  thing.     Pork-trade  continues  steady. 

BeaBtB,0D7;  Sheep,  35j0;  Calvea,llG;  Pigs,  286. 

41j  WestSmlthfield. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  Mar.  13. 

Prime  old  Meadow  i  New  Hay        — b  to  —a  I  Clover     lOSo  to  115.' 

Hay  lOOe  to  108i  I  Inferior  Hay  80        Oa    |  Straw        36  40 

'  John  Coofbb,  Salesman. 

CuaiBBnLAND  Market,  Mar.  13. 

SuperlorMead.Hay  108aloll2j  f  Superior  CloverllOs  to  llSs  I 

Inferior  -  86         93    I  Interior        „    lOO        lOG    I  Straw  38b  to 42s 

New  Hay  -  —        —  |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

JosnuA  Bakb&,  Uny  Salosman. 


COVENT-GARDEN,  March  15.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued severity  of  the  weather  during  the  week,  the  supplies  have 
been  very  limited  and  prices  continue  to  advance.  Among  Fruit, 
Fine-apples  are  equal  to  the  demand;  they  are  small  in  size,  but 
tolerably  good  in  quality.  The  supply  of  Foreign  Grapes  has  been 
pretty  well  kept  up  ;  Spanish  sorts  have  slightly  advanced  in  price; 
Portugals  remain  the  same.  Dessert  Pears  of  good  quality  are 
very  scarce,  and  realise  high  prices.  Apples  are  also  far  from 
being  plentiful.  Oranges  are  good  in  quality,  and  tolerably  abun- 
dant ;  the  best  bitter  Oranges  bringing  about  20s.  per  100.  Straw- 
berries and  Cucumbers  arestillscarce,thelatter  slightly  advancing 
in  price. — Of  Vegetables  the  supply  is  hardly  sullicicnt  to  meet 
the  demand.  Large  White  Broccoli,  wliich  has  been  supplied  in 
considerable  quantity  from  Cornwall,^has  vrithin.the  lastfew.nights 
been  nea-ly  all  killed  by  the  frosts;  the  brown  sort  is  also  very 
scarce.  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus,  are  excellent  in 
quality  ;  the  latter  is  somewhat  dearer.  French  Beans  are  Im- 
proving in  quality,  and  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  Celery  is 
scarce,  and  rather  on  the  rise.  Lettuce  and  Endive  are  very 
scarce;  the  latter  has  considerably  advanced  in  price.  Mush- 
rooms have  also  risen  since  our  last  report.  New  ^Potatoes 
may  be  obtained  for  about  the  same  price  as  last  week.  Carrots 
and  Turnips  are  sufhcient  for  the  demand;  they  are  inferior  in 
quality.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather, 
the  display  of  Cut  Flowers  has  been  more  than  usually  brilliant 
throughout  the  week.  Among  them  we  noticed  Burchellia  ca- 
pensis,  Abutilon  striatum,  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  Neapolitan 
Violets,  Pelargoniums,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  Cinerarias,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  BIoss,  Provins  and  other  FlOsos. 

FRUITS. 


HOPS,  Fbid^t,  Mar.  14' 

TiiE  Market  continues  firm  tor  all  deacrip  "■  lone  ot  Hopa.  The  reports  from 
the  PJantationa  Btate  that  the  severe  weainer  Tetards  the  dlgj^'ing  and  droBa- 
ing,  which  by  many  ia  thought  will  prove  injurioua  to  the  coming  crop. 

F&TTIENDEK    &  imiTH,  Mop-1'aulOISi 


'ENGLISH  TIMBER  AND  BARK,— Mar.  11. 


Kound  Timber,  per  load. 
Oak       .         .6/03  to  8/    03 
Anh      .        .60  80 

Elm      .         .       2  16  3     3 

Beech  .      S    6  2  \i> 

Lime  .       3  10 


Plank,  per  foot  cube. 
3b  Od  to  6a  6d 


Inch  board,  p.  ft.  BOpfl, 
4id  to  6d 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  6«to  8« 
Grapes,  Spanish,  per  lb.,  I4  to  1«  6i 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,   1«  to  4i 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bueh-,  Q»  to  I3i 

—    Kitchen,  4s  to  Gs  Gd 
Feara,  Des9-,  per  hf.-av.,  Bi  to  \3t 

—  Baking,  per  hf.-ay.,  2«  to  2a  6 
Pomegranatea,  per  doz.,  2a  to  4b 
Fllberta,  per  100 Iba.,  lOOeto  120* 
Chesnuta,  per  peck,  3j  to  8a 
WalnutH,  shelled,  Ga 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  9J  to  2s 

VEGETABLES, 


Oranges,  per  100,  5s  to  IGs 

— bitter,  per  100, 6a  to  2Qs 
Lemona,  Der;dozen,  Is  to  Si 

—         per  100,  6s  to  14i 
Almonda,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweet  Almonda,  perlb.,  3t  fid  to  3# 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120s  to  160s 
Nuts,  Baiuelona,  24s 

—  Brazil,  16s  to  20« 

—  Spanish,  Scs 

—  Cob,  16s 


jes,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2j 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8s 

—  planes, perdoz.hnch. ,6s  to85 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  2s  Gd  to  3j  6d 

.—        white,  per  doz.,  6s  to  12s 
BruEsels  Sprouts,  hf-sv-,  8s  to  4i 
French  Beans,  per  lOj,  2s  to  2s  6d 
Sorrel, per  hf.-aieve, 3s  to  Is 
JerusaJ.Artlchok,  p.  hf.-sv..  Is  to  2s 
Potatoas,  per  ton,  60s  to  iOOs 

—  cwt-,  3s  to  6s 

—  bushel,  2s  to  3j 

—  Kidney,  per  beh.,  2*  to  33 

—  A  utumn,  per  lb.,  8d  to  6U 

—  Now,  per  ib.,  S3  6d 
Turnipa,  per  doz.  bch.,  3s  to  5a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  Ss 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  63  to  Ss 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  perbundle.  Is  to  29 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  3d  to  4i 
Asparagua,  per  bundle,  3*  to  )2j. 
Horae  Radish,  perbundle,  la  Gd  to 6s 
Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  per  brace,  Es  to  lOs 


Spinach,  perciave,  5s  to  8* 
ScorzoQera,perbnnch,  2ito2s6d 
Salaafy,  per  bunch,  2a  10  Ss  6d 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  Is 
Leeks, per  doz.,  3a  to  3* 
Garlic,  perlb., 8d  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  Bd  to  4d 

—  large,  per  buBhel,  8s  to  it  6d 

—  Spanish,  ppr  doz.,  2s  to  4# 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Bd  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  9d  to  Js  6i 
Celery,  \\'hite,  per  bunch.  Is  to  li  6d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  is  to  2* 
Endive,  per  score,  1j  Gd  to  5s 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  2s  Sd  to  4s 
Small  Salails,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3cf 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4tZ 
W'atercreaa,  p.   12  sm,  bun.  £dt0.8<j 
Parsley,  per  lialf  aievi",  3s  to  4< 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  8d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, 3d  to4d 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK  Waterside,  Mar,  10. 

NoTwiTHSTANDi,N(;3the  spvevity  of  the  weather  during  the  past  week,  this 
Market  has  been  unusually  depressed.  The  supply  continues  to  be  greater 
than  the  d  mand;  and  there  la  a  sufficient  number  of  good  samples  for  the 
present  consumption,  and  inferior  samples  are  not  wanted  in  the  Trade. 
Many  rough  lots  have  been  sold  to  the  cow  keepers  and  for  other  purposes,  at 
very  low  prices. 


York  Reds 

60s  to  80s 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys 

66a  to  70 

Perth 

60 

CO 

Wisbeach  Kidneys   - 

65         70 

£0 

55 

—         Blues       - 

£6        — 

Early  Devona 

65 

60 

—         Regents  - 

60         65 

Late  Devons 

—         Whites     - 

£0         SS 

Cornwall 

65 

60 

Guernsey  Blues 

65         — 

Jersey  Blues     - 

65 

—       AVhites      - 

—        Whites 

_ 

York—Prince  Regents 

60        65 

Kent  and  Esaex 

Whites 

60 

— 

French 

Oak  Bark  (?er  load  of  45  cwl.)i  ni  to  IBl. 


MARK-LANE,  Monuaf,  Mar.  10. 
The  show  of  English  Wheat  at  this  Morning's  market  was 
again  moderate;  fine  samples  sold  readily  at  last  week's  prices, 
whilst  the  grown  and  secondary  qualities  were  difficult  of  disposal. 
There  was  rather  more  inquiry  for  free  Foreign,  in  retail  quanti- 
ties, at  fully  its  late  value  ;  fine  Danzig  is  still  offered  at  31s.  f.o.b.; 
Rostock  can  be  had  at  25s.  6d.  to  265. ;  "and  Porameranian  245.  6d. 
to  25s.  f.o.b. ;  the  two  latter  are  in  demand  for  France.—  The  sup- 
ply of  Barley  was  very  small  and  sold  at  our  quotations.  Rostock 
52  to  53  lbs.  can  be  bought  at  18s.  f.o.b.,  and  Saal  at  24s.  to  26s. 
f.o.b.  freight  included.— We  observe  no  alteration  in  Beans  or 
Peas.— Oats  sells  slowly,  and  are  the  turn  cheaper. 

BRITI8H,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  S.     S. 

Wheat,  Eseex,  Kent,  and  .Suffolk      .        .     White  40    49 

— — —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —    _ 

Barley,  Maltini;  and  distilling  SSa  to33a  Chevalier  33    35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20    23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20    23 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  20    22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 64    60* 

Hertford  and  Eases 68    66 

Rye 29    33 

Beana,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     £9  to  83        Tick  29    36 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —    — 

Peae,  White         .        .        .        .    83  to  35       Maple  Slj^SS 

Fkiday,  Mar.  14. 
The  Market  has  been  barely  supplied  with  English  Wheat  dur- 
ing the  week  ;  and  i  fcs  value  may  be  considered  nominally  the  same 
as  on  Monday.  In  free  Foreign  the  transactions  have  been 
limited  on  late  terms,  but  there  appears  rather  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  offers  f.o.b.  in  the  Baltic,  and  sales  of  Pommeranian, 
Uckermark,  and  Rostock, have  been  made  at  25s.  6d.  per  qr.  f.o.b. 
to  30s.  freight  included. — Barley  continues  to  meet  a  slow  sale, 
but  obtains  late  prices. — Beans  and  Peas  realise  our  quotations. — 
Irish  Oats  are  a  dull  sale,  and  Scotch  must  be  written  Gd.  lower 
than  Monday. 

IMrERIAL  AVKRAOES. 


a. 

s. 

Hed    . 

4!^ 

47 

White 

_ 

Grind. 

£4 

27 

Feed 

1» 

m. 

Potato 

?\ 

?A 

Potato 

£1 

£3 

Harrow 

m 

Sfi 

Longpod  — 

Grey    j 

ao 

;ill! 

Wheat, 
per  Quarter.     45s  5d 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.       45    3       82    8      21    7 


Barley 


pOtieB  on  Foreign  Grain      20     0  GO  CO        IO6I76  7 


Rye. 

Sis  3d 
30     1 


Beans. 
85s  Bd 


Peas. 
36«  id 

S6    7 1 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  averaee  of  the 
*     weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  8. 


PnicB. 

Feb.  1. 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  15. 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  1. 

Mar.  8. 

s.     d. 
45     B 

—  0 

—  7 

—  0 

n  ■■ 

IL 

l'-- 

., 

_     4 

-  3 

~-     S 

—  1 

Canary 

Carraway  ■    per  cwt  44 

Clover,  Hed,  EnglJah  -  40 

_  —    Foreign        -  50 

_      Wlilte,  KngJlah     -  60 

»  —      Foreign     -  60 

Coriander    -       -       -       -  12 

Hempaeed  -    per  laat  26 

Linseed       -        -      perqr  — 

—  Baltic       -        -        -  — 

—  CaUeBjEDg.  perlOOO  lU  10  12/10 


SEEDS,  Mar.  14. 

perqr    42a  to  46a  LlnfieedCokeB,Foreign,p.ton;7/to   01 
-     ■■        —     Mustard,  White  -  p.buBh.     lOs  ,   1* 

—  Superfine     ,,       -    IS        16 

—  Brown  „  -  IS  16 
Rapeseed,  English, per  last  26/  271 
Rape  Cakes  -  porton  —  — ^ 
Sainfoin  -  -  -  -  —  — . 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.hnsh.    7        8 

—    Foreign  -         .        -      6  7 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    —        — 
Turnip  {too  variable  for  quotation). 

KlNGSFOKO  AND   lAy. 
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HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  having  devoted  muchtime  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  suhject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sufr^ested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fui 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, in  exccutingthe 
■works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  BAii-Ey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailky  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
Intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  tneir  much  approved  meth^d  of 
applying:  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  In  operation,  prospectuses  will  b^  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  j  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S-  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trad:-  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Slorticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  maybe 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &.:.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  SiC. 


THE  TANK  SYSTE-VT. 


tURBIDGS  AND  HEALY,  having  heated  a  con- 
J-^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mii.ls's  recent  works  on  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  tim,e  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  BL-nBiDCsand  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
■^ith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  s?en  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunneisbury  ;  Mr. 
Gleadinning.  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pme- 
apple-placej  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 

TCHABOE  GUANO— M^arranted  Genuine,  and  se- 
-«-  Iccted  from  the  best  pits  on  the  Island,  can  now  be  had 
direct  from  the  Bonded  Warehouses,  at  the  following  ports:— 
London.  Liverpool,  Hull,  Southampton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Glas- 
gow, Leith,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  on  application  to  the  Sub- 
scribers or  their  Agents  at  the  above  places. — Johiv  Boyd  &Co,, 
Importers,  London-bridge,  Borough,  London. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUAKO, 
For  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  LixDLny  and  others.     Sold  by  all  res- 
peetable  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  Is.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  83  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  6s.   6d.  per  cwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  2S,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN, 
GN  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
AKTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  j 
VVM.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  and  FRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT.  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
<7,  Lime-street,  Mar.  15. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lU.  to  12/.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  //.  10s.  to  8^.  per  ton, 
according  to  quan'ity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wai. 
NoHTHCorT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fcnchurch-slreet. 


^TOTICE.— GUANO.— It  having  come  to  theknow- 
^    ledge  of  the  undersigned  that  on  various  occa-jions  this 
article  has  been  offorrd  for  sale  under  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
i)ig  to  be,  cither  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN',  withoutany title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  well  for  the  protcciion 
of  the  British  Public,  as  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Go- 
vernments they  rcspec'ivcly  represent,  t>  give  notice,  tlial 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIAN  GUANO  can  he  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such, by  anyotherthan  thcONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. :  — 
Messrs.  Antonv  Gibbs  and  Sons,  London, 
Messrs.  \Vm.  Jos.  Mvkp.s  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 
Hknry  Kendall,  Consul  for  Peru. 
Antonio  Acosta,  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Mar.  15. 

THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON   MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertiliaing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "ThsUrate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 
_^  40,  NewBiidge-street.  Edward  PunsKn,  Secretary. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultaral  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  si)il,  by  pr^ctica! 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  oa  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kur.SEv,  Esq.,  Uope 
Farm,  near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  I7ih,  1844. 
Sir,— Your  Guano  hasturned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  beiag-  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Fowder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W,  Kelsey. 

The  price  9^  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powertul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  EONE.  11.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  ;  v/arianted  Uj  stand  the  mo?t  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills, Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 
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GAS-LIME  MANURE.— This  MANURE,  recom- 
mended for  Agricultural  purposes  by  M.  Liebig  and  Pro- 
fessor Johnstone,  may  now  be  had,  with  printed  directions 
for  using  it,  at  the  Stations  of  the  Gas  Li^Ut  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Horseferry-road,  Westminster ;  and  Brick-lane,  Old-street, 
London. — Address  to  the  Superintendent  of  either  station. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  CO  ITAM  and  HALLEM 
Engineers.  Agricultur..l  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


Tliis  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  th?  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1^  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H         >,  I,  8.000  I  -ll         „  „  3,200 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  uowards  of 
four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Public  is  especially  directed  to 
WEDLAKE'S  SUBSOIL-PLOUGH,  experience  having  provedit 
to  be  a  most  efficient  and  useful  Implement,  price  5/.  5s. ;  also 

WEDLAKE'S  CHAFF-CUTTING  MACHINES 
and  OAT-BRUISERS,  which  for  many  years  past  have 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  use  ofU'cnLAEE's 
Oat-Bruiser  especially  ■uill  be  found  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  other  cattle. 

Mrs.  Marv  Wedlake,  widow  of  the  late  Thos.Wedlake,  of  the 
Fairkyte's  Foundry,  Essex  j  and  at  the  Agricultural  Repository, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark -lane. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  vet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  j  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet  street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN  USES. 


BY   HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT 


TO  GARDENERS.  NUUSEi'.YMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
P  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
*-  •  row,  Lonrlon,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  parLicularlv  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar^ 
doners  and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agriculturril  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  ijc.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE    OR   BITUMEN,     {tbe    same    as    selected 

AND  USEn  BY  SiR  TSA.MBERT  BruNKL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TVK- 
NEC,     BEING    FOUND    TUK    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RE- 

?TSTEROF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Price  Only  O^JK  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  Cthe  only  Factory  im 
Great  Britain  where  tuu  above  description  of  Roofing 
15  made),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


w 


ILLIAM  CROSSKILL.  Beverley  Iron  Works, 

Near  Hull,  Yorkshire. 


.ov^^ 


'*  Latent  clod  cRUsHtP-^ 


By  inclosing  four  postage  stamp ',  W.  C.  will  send  a  List,  just 
published,  of  the  names  of  upwards  of  300  Purchasers  of  "  Patent 
Clod  Crushers  "  in  1844,  with  a  book  of  Testimonials,  proving 
that  by  rolling  growing  crops  cf  Whe?-ts,  Oats,  Barley,  &c.,  early 
in  the  Spring  by  his  PATENT  ROLLED,  more  healthy  plants 
are  produced,  and  an  increase  in  tbe  yield  of  One  to  Two  Sacks 
per  Acre;  and  that  whole  crops  of  Corn,  Turnips,  Beet,  &c., 
are  annually  grown  upon  Land  which  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  it.  By  trial  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  in  saving  his  crops  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
Wireworm  and  Grub. 

Caution. — Ten  Pounds  Reward  is  offered  to  any  person  who 
will  give  the  Patentee  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  any  person  making,  selling,  or  using  the  PATENT 
CLOD  CRUSHER  without  licence  from  the  Patentee.  A  model 
of  the  Roller  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution, 
London. 

Cash  Price,  with  Travelling  Wheels  complete,  delivered  in 
Hull,  6  ft.  6  in.,  2U. ;  6  ft.,  igl.  10s.;  5  ft.  5  in  ,  18^.  Should  the 
advanced  price  of  Iron  continue  until  June  1,  the  price  of  Clod 
Crushers  will  be  24?.,  22/.,  and  20^  for  the  above  sizes. 
CROSSKILL'S  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINE  SHOW-ROOM, 
42,  Queen  Street,  Hull. 

Improved  One-horae  CARTS,  with  Patent  Wheels  and  Iron 
Axletrees,  price  10/.  lOs.  and  12/.  12*.,  and  every  other  Imple- 
ment known  in  Agriculiure  may  be  had  at  this  Manufactory. 


T  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
■fi-'  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots, &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lincham, 
BnoTHERS,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anj'thingof  tbe  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  i.s  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Kair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  vrlth  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties*  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Mstcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  HoUes-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
^,y  some  houses. 


PATENT  ELECTRO  -  PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co.,  West  End-22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street;  City— 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  b?g  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &  Co."  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 
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S.    GIRLING'S    NEW    DAHLIAS,    PETUNIAS,    FUCHSIAS, 
ANU  VERBENAS,  FOR  1845. 

S  GIRLING  !ias  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  his  nume' 
•  reus  Friends  and  Patrons,  both  English  and  Foreign,  the 
foUowing  Plants,  in  new  and  beautiful  varieties;  this  he  does 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  as  they  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  hiffbly  approved  by  the  most  emnicnt  cultivators, 
as  well  as  amateur  growers,  and  will  be  found  t^  answer  the 
full  description  given  of  them.  S.  G.  returns  thanks  for  past,  and 
solicits  future  lavours,  which  will  be  faithfully  executed,  care- 
fully paclicd,  p.nd  forwarded  to  order.  Six  of  the  Verbenas  can 
be  had  immediately ;  those  marked  witii  an  asterisk  in  April, 
■with  the  Petunia-^  and  Fuchsias,  or  with  the  Dahlias,  w^^'-v^  will 
be  sent  out  early  in  May. 

NEW  FANCY  DAHLIAS.  .,  d. 

MONS.  JEAN  WALLNER,  nearly  black,  clear  white  tips, 

full  and  constant;  one  if  not  the  best,  fancy  Dahlia. 

Prizes  at  Chelmsford  and  liaker-street  Shows  ;  hgt.,  4  ft.    7    6 

MADAME    WALLNER,    crimson    purple,    tipped    with 

clear  white,  very  fine  fulLflower,  well  up  in  the  centre, 

and  constant,  height,  5  feet "6 

MADAME  RIGMON,  bright  scarlet  and  white,  of  good 

shape  and  habit ;  height,  4  feet 5    0 

SPEEDWELL,  dark  and  clear,  white  tip  ;  good  for  show- 
ing ;  full  centre,  and  well  up  in  the  eye;  height,  4  feet    5    0 
CURIOSA.  primrose,  shaded  or  edged  with  deep  rose  j  a 
novel  and  singular  fancy  variety  ;  height,  5  feet    .        .36 

SELl''  AND  TIPPED  OR  SHADED  DAHLIAS. 

MARCHIONESS  OF  ORMONDE  ,Bourn's\  the  best 
light-tipped  Dahlia;  to  be  sent  out  next  May.  No  dis- 
count unless  1 2  plants  are  ordered  ;  colour  clear  white, 
short  cupped  petals,  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  habit  and 
form  of  the  fir^t  order.  Has  ttiken  prizes  wherever 
shown;  very  superior  show  varietv  ;  height,  4  feet      .   10     6 

QUEEN  OF  THE  GIPSIES,  dark  crimson,  shaded  or 
striped  with  bright  purple,  cupped  and  well  up  in  the 
centre  j  warranted  a  constant  and  good  show  flower  ; 
he'ght4  feet 10    G 

LADY  LEICESTER,  pale  buff,  a  new  colour;  cupped 
petals,  good  ouilinc;  a  well  arranged  and  beautiful 
show  flower,  o/ fine  habit  and  constant ;  hgt.,  4  to  5  ft.  10    6 

MRS.  CHAtlLES  KFIAN,  nearly  black,  petals  well  formed 
and  of  fine  substance,  deep  and  symmetrical;  show 
flower;  height,  4  to  5  feet 76 

MARY,  THE  ROSE  OF  KEYDEL,  dark  rose,  tipped  with 
ruby,  very  constant,  of  good  general  habit,  and  Sue 
show  flower  :  height,  4  to  5  feet 76 

VANGUARD,  crimson  scarlet,  of  fine  form  and  excellent 
habit,  producing  none  but  constant  good  show  flowers 
through  Uie  eutire  blooming  season  ;  height,  3  feet.      .    7    6 

BEAUTY  OF  STOW,  light  lilac,  of  fine  form  and  excel- 
lent habit,  good  depth  of  petal;  a  useful  show  flower 
when  grown  weak ;  height,  4  feet  .        .        ,        .76 

MONSIEUR  RIGNON,  deep  crimson,  of  good  form ;  a 
fine  and  useful  back-row  flower,  when  grown  weak; 
height,  3  feet  76 

GLORIA  BIUNDI  (Gebbard),  inside  the  petal  a  clear 
orange  buff,  outside  mottled  carmine,  presenting  an 
orange  appearance,  by  a  reflection  of  colours ;  hgt.,  5  ft.  1 0    6 

BEAUTY  OF  CHELMSFORD  (Wicks'J,  white  Lipped 
with  purple,  like  Holmes'  Exquisite  ;  a  good  show 
flower;  height,  4  feet 10    6 

ESSEX  PRIMROSE  (Wicks'),  fine  light  primrose  j  re- 
quires to  be  grown  weak  ;  fine  show  flower;  hgt.,  4  ft.  10     6 

ESSEX  SCARLET  (Wicks'),  dark  scarlet,  a  very  compact 
and  desirable  show  flower ;  height,  4  feet       .        .        .  10    6 
S.  G.  holds  half  the  stock  of  those  Dahlias,  and  can  supply 

the  rest  of  the  Union  Seedlings  ac  the  Catalogue  Prices,  witu 

the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

VERBENAS. 

ALBA  LUTESCENS,  sulphur-yellow,  large  and  sweet- 
scented        2     6 

ALBA  MAGNA,  the  largest  and  best  white  out        .         ,26 

*GLAD1AT0R,  oranga  scarlet,  with  brig^jt  56UOW  eye, 

fine 36 

LOVELY  RAMBLER,  gray  lilac,  large  and  fine       .         .26 

MESSENGER,  bright  purple,  of  fine  shape        .         .        ,26 

*MULBEUaY,  new  in  colour,  distinct  and  fine        .         .36 

ROSE  D'AMOUR,  bright  pink,  with  beautiful  yellow 
eye,  quite  distinct ;  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
Verbena  ever  raided 36 

*RUBESCKNS,  brightruby,  large  and  well  formed  .    3    6 

THE  GIANT,  silvery  lilac;  the  largest  trussing  Verbena 
S.  G.  has  ever  seen,  some  of  the  trusses  measuring 
from  10  to  12  inches  round,  resembling  in  appearance 
a  blue  Hydrangea 26 

SEEDLING  PETUNIAS. 

ATTRACTION,  ground  colour  bright  peach,  with  an 
immense  throat  of  deep  vermilion,  beautifully  veined, 
very  large,  flat,  and  circular;  extra  fine         .        .        .50 

BEAUTE  DU  JOUR,  ground  colour  light  blue,  striped 
and  veined,  with  rich  dark  purple;  extra        .        .        .50 

BEAUTE  PARFAIT,  bright  rosy  pink,  veined  and  striped 
with  the  deepest  blood- red  imaginable;  extr-x  fine        .50 

CERULEA  STRIATA,  white,  beiutifuUy  Blriped  with 
bright  blue,  larare,  round,  and  flat 3    6 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  ground  colour  and  throat  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue,  but.  tovfards  the  margin  a  pure  v/hite    .        .36 

LOUIS  GULLDINO,  dark  rose,  veined  all  over  with  dark 
mulberry,  with  an  immense  throat  of  the  same  rich 
colour,  large,  round,  and  flat 5    0 

MEMBRANACEA,  ground  colour  bright  lilac,  thickly 
intersected  with  veins  of  the  richest  purple,  immense 
throat  of  the  same 3    G 

PERFECTION,  ground  colour  pale  rose,  regularly  and 
beautifully  striped  with  rich  crimson;  in  shape,  size, 
and  form  quite  perfect 5     0 

PORTRAIT,  rosy  pink,  veined  with  deep  carmine    .        .36 

QUEEN  OF  MAY,  lavender,  very  distinctly  veined  with 
dark  purple,  and  n-gularly  blotched  with  pure  white, 
large,  round,  and  fl2t;  extra  fine 5    0 

SANS  PAKEIL,  ground  colour  slate,  with  a  large  blotch 
of  pure  white  in  each  of  the  segments,  perfectly  round, 
and  very  flat;  a  decided  and  beautiful  variety ;  ex.  fine    5    0 

STRIATA  DEMCATISSIMA,  white  spotted  and  striped 
with  rosy  pink  ;  very  delicate  and  pretty        .        ,        .36 

SEEDLING  PHLOXES. 
ALBA  CERULESCENS,  beautiful  pure  white,  with  blue 

tube 3g 

ALBA  GLOMERATA,  white,  with  an  immense  head  of 

bloom,  very  distinct 3    6 

SEEDLING   FUCHSIAS, 
ROSA  MUNDI,   bright  pink  sepals,  green  tips,  corolla 

bright  scarlet 3     6 

FORMOSISSIMA,  flesh-coloured  tube,  and  sepals  rather 

globose,  green  tips,  long  tube,  corolla  purple,  goes  off 

to  orange  crimson  5    0 

EXIMIA,  bright  pink  tube  and  sepals,  violet  crimson 

corolla 3    6 

GLOBOSA  PALLIDA,   light  globe  kind,  flesh-coloured 

sepals,  green  tips,  deep  chocolate  corolla       .        .        .50 
PULCHELLA  CARNEA,  bold  sepals,  stout  short  tube, 

pale  flesh-cnlourcd,  purple  crimson  corolla    .        .        .36 
DELICATISSIMA,  pale  short  tube,  and  sepals  tipped 

with  green,  open  purple  crimson  corolla        .        .        .50 

N,B.— The  above  are  all  of  good  habit ;  the  set  can  be  had  for 

20s,    Selected  Plants  at  Catalogue  Price. 


The  Verhenfis  "and  Petunias  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Gardene/a'  Chronicle  and  Gardeners'  Gazp.tte,  from 
time  to  time  for  dL-cision,  and  pronounced  to  be  fine;  the 
former  to  Mr.  Ayres,  v.'ho  speaks  of  them  most  favourably. 
Mr.  Glenny  says— '•  The  Fuchsias  are  not  what  I  could  wish, 
but  certainly  a  considerable  advance  on  the  varieties  yet  out." 
The  Dahlia,  "  Marciiiouess  of  Ormonde,"  cannot  help  pleasing 
every  Dahlia  grower,  and  has  taken  prizes  wherever  exhibited  ; 
the  otlicrs  S.  G.  sends  out  on  his  own  warranty,  not  doubting 
they  will  give  entire  satisfaction;  should  any  one  prove  con- 
trary to  the  description,  it  v/iU  not  be  charged  for.  S.  G.  is 
convinced  that  thos'j  only  charged  "s.  Qd.  will  be  found  useful 
show  Da'ilias;  bjt  where  the  least  doubt  exists,  he  would  rather 
have  the  crcd?*-  of  sending  out  a  good  Dahlia  at  that  price  than 
charge  lOs.  6rf.  if  in  any  case  short  of  first-rate  varieties. 
Parties  desirous  of  placing  any  of  the  above  in  Catalogue  will 
be   liberally  treated. 

P.S. — The  set  of  12  Petunias  can  he  had  for  2^  2s.  Selected 
Plants  at  the  Catalogue  Price. 

S.  G.  has  on  sale  ground  or  pot-roots  of  nearly  all  the  popular 
Dahlias  of  last  and  former  years  at  moderate  prices,  lists  of 
which  can  be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

Foreign  orders   carefully  executed;    a  reference  or  prompt 
payment  from  unknown  correspondents. 
List  of  Agents. 

Appleby,  Florist,  York  ;  Brown,  Nurseryman,  Slouch, 
Backhouse  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  York;  Bridford  and  Co., 
Florists,  Dublin;  Ball,  Nnrserym^^n,  Taunton  ;  Bunyard,  Nur- 
seryman, Maidstone ;  Brewer,  London  Road,  Cambridge ; 
Barker  Boynards,  near  Guildford,  Surrey;  Bass  and  Brown, 
Seedsmen,  Sudbury ;  Bell,  Florist,  Bracondale,  Norwich; 
Campbell,  Model  Gardens,  Dublin  ;  Drummond,  Nursery- 
man; Bath ;  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinbuigh ;  Drysdale  and 
Co.,  Florists,  Glasgow;  Dillistones,  Sturmer,  Essex;  Edward, 
Nurseryman,  York  ;  Epps,  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstoiie  ;  Flanagan 
&  Co.,  Mansion-house-st.,  tondon  ;  Francis,  Nurseryman,  Hert- 
ford ;  Furley&  Frasev,  Lea-bridge-road;  Fairbairns&  Co..  Clap- 
ham,  Surrey;  Fryer,  Florist,  Caraberwell ;  Gaines,  Florist, 
Battersea ;  Mr.  H.  Groom,  Ciapham :  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
Son,  Durham;  Handasyde  and  Co.,  Musselburgh,  Scotland  ; 
Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine-apple  Place,  Paddington  ;  Harrison, 
Nurseryman,  York  ;  Harrison,  Downham,  Norfolk;  Hansard, 
30,  Beaufoy  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  London;  Ilurst  and  Co., 
Leadenhall-st.,  London  ;  Im_ms, Nurseryman,  Woolwich;  Ivery, 
Florist,  Peckhani ;  Janson  and  Finney,  Gateshead,  Scotland; 
Kirk,  Coventry;  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead  ;  Low&Co,, 
Clapton,  Middlesex;  Mr.  J.  Meldrum,  Kendal;  Miller,  Florist, 
&c.,  Ramsgate ;  Marnock  and  Manley,  Hackney;  Noys,  Pen- 
dleton, near  Manchester;  Noble  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c., 
Fleet  Street,  London;  Otty,  Blenheim  Hotel  Grounds,  Peck- 
ham;  Parsons,  Nurseryman,  Brighton;  Pdul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt;  Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmund's;  Rednall,  Holton  Nursery, 
Suffolk;  Rogers,  Uttoxter,  Staffordshire;  Mr.  Rendle,  Ply- 
mouth; Ronalds  and  Son,  Brentford;  Spaiy,  Densford,  near 
Hungerford  ;  Sailer,  Nurseryman,  Bath ;  Smith,  Florist, 
Flornsey;  Silverlock  and  Son,  Cirencester;  Smith,  Dnlston, 
Middlesex;  Thyiie,  Glasgow;  Turner,  Florist,  Chalvey,  Bucks  ; 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sop,  Exeter;  Watkinson,  Manchester; 
Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  Sussex  ;  Walters,  Nurseryman,  liil- 
perton  ;  Wood,  Florist,  Plymouth  ;  Wittey  and  Osborn,  Fulham. 
Foreign;  —  Monsieurs  Chauviere,  Florists.  Paris;  Miellez, 
Lille;  Salter,  Versailles,  France ;  Schemidt,  Erfurt,  Prussia; 
Thorban,  New  York,  America;  Winslow,  Boston,  America; 
Barnes,  Boston,  America  ;  Van  Geert,  Antwerp;  Van  Houtte, 
Ghent. 


A 


WOOD'S  FINE  LONG  RIDGE  CUCUMBER.— 
This  excellent  CUCUMBER  grows  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  length,  is  of  a  handsome  shape,  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  most 
prolific  bearer,  frequently  producing  20  fruit  in  the  space  of  a 
square  yard. 

Packets  containing  18  seeds  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Is.  or 
12  postage  stamps.— Address,  S.  WooDi  Nursery,  Huntingdon. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Noble,  Fleet-street;  WAziNua 
and  Warnbr,  C^:*"^^'!1  :  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion  House- 
street;  Nutting,  Cheapside;  HunSTand  McMUi/i,EN  Leaden- 
hall-strcet. 


FLOWER-SEEDS,  18  packets,  5j.  ;  36  packets,  10s., 
of  the  most  approved  sorts,  sent  postage-free  to  any  part. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  BiiowN,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington, 
London.  Any  preferred  species  may  be  named  in  the  order. 
Payment  by  post  order  or  stamps.  List  of  Plants  for  Bedding,&c. 
can  be  had. 


PRESTOE'S  IMPROVED  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
Patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  &c.  &c.— This  superior  Mushroom  Spawn  is 
made  up  in  cakes  of  a  proper  size  to  plant  whole.  Sold  in 
baskets,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  plant  50  feet  of  bed,  5^.,  with 
printed  instructions  fur  cultivating  Mushrooms  in  the  Shed, 
the  cellar,  the  garden,  or  the  field. 
Shirley  Nursery,  near  Southampton. 


QMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 

^  or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  atone  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wurzcl  Seed,  Wheat.  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips.  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

1/.  los.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  ba  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hallen,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford- street,  London;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter,  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount. 

Richard  Smith,  Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwich,  Worcestershire. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconiesaud  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,  Flower  Boxes,  &c 


EnwARD  BiiCK  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


GARDEN  POTS  and  STANDS,  Patent  and  others, 
in  every  variety,  at  Hunt's  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dep6t. 
White  Biscuit-stone  and  Wedgwood  ware,  from  gs.  to  ?'•  'Oa-. 
per  doz.,  for  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Improved  and  Elegarit 
Hyacinth  Pots  and  Supports,  from  is.  &d.  each.— 29,  Queen's- 
row,  Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  soUcits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


LSIKE  HYBRID  CLOVER.  —  This  valuabl® 
variety  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  red  and  whit^ 
Clover  ;  it  is  a  lasting  plant,  and  an  abundant  cropper.  Priceof 
seed,  2s.  6rf,  per  lb. 

Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  Seeds  in  mixtures  suitable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  forming  rich  and  abundant  permanent  layers,  at 
32s.  jier  acre,  allowing  2  buahels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre; 
directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accompany  the  seeds. 
Mixed  sorts  for  improving  old  Grass  Land,  is  3d.  per  lb.;  fine 
S'lrts  for  lawns,  etc.,  is.  Ad.  per  lb.;  Le  Couteur's  Talavera 
Wheat,  \\s.  per  bushel;  Potter's  Prolific  Barley,  6s.  Gd.  do, — 
Gborgb  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  25,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

N.B.  Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds  are 
ready  for  delivery. 

TO  GARDENERS. To  be  LET,  a  good 
KITCHEN  GARDEN,  partially  walled,  in  extent  about 
2  acres,  situate  between  Hammersmith  and  Shepherd's-bush,  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  stocked  with  young  fruit-trees 
in  a  bearing  state.  The  crops  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation.  For 
terms,  &c.,  inquire  at  D.  SyRED's,  Nurseryman,  Blomfield-roadj, 
Maida  hill ;  or  at  Mr.  Gommbs,  Hammersrnith. 

yyORSTED  GARDEN  NETS,  2.^rf.  per  yard,  re- 
'  »  commended  as  an  efFectual  protection  to  blossom  from  frost» 
blight,  &c. ;  Hemp  Garden  Net,  new,  l^^d.  per  yard;  ditto  old 
mended  Fishing  Nets,  ^d.  per  yard.— Robert  Richardson, 
maker  of  all  kinds  of  garden,  fishing,  and  sheep-folding  Nets, 
21,  Tonbridge-place,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New-road.  London. 


Q  HEEP  NETS,  RABBIT  NETS,  FISHING  NETS. 
^  — kheep  Net  of  strong  tarred  cord,  or  cocoa  nut  fibre, 
nearly  4  feet  high,  A^d.  per  yard;  long  nets,  for  catching 
rabbits,  50,  80,  and  100  yards  long;  net  as  fences  against 
poultry,  rabbits,  &c.,  2fi  per  yard  j  net  to  cov^r  pheasantries, 
&c, ;  fishing  nets  of  every  kind. — Robert  Richardson,  Net 
and  tent  maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New  Road,  London. 

RICK  CLOTHS,  Tents  for  Cricket  Clubs.  Sec- 
Rick  Cloths,  dressed  with  a  pliable  composition  of  tar  and 
boiled  oil,  which  never  mildew,  or  are  touched  by  vermin,  for 
30  tons  of  hay,  5^,  40  tons  6/.  10s.,  50  tons  7'.  lOs.,  or  on  hire 
at  a  very  moderate  charge;  Tents  for  Cricket  Clubs,  Lawns, 
&c.,  on  very  rea<=;onable  terms. — Robert  Richaroson,  Maker 
of  Nets,  Tents,  Rick  Cloths,  and  Tarpaulings,  21,  Tonbridge- 
place,  corn  er  of  Judd-street,  New-road.  London. 


ROWLA.ND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEA.RL  DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronised  by"  Her  MAJESTY,"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance  lends  a 
salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  tc-eth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and. 
preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  tlie  aspect 
of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ;  while, 
from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a  sweetness 
and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  and 
the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2j.  9(i.  per  box,  duty 
included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  M.'ijesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors* Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus,— A.  RoWLANO  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is  affixed 
to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Ojjonto.  Sold  by  them,  and 
by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*.-,*  Alt  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equalto  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co. *s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  theit  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street)  J  or  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
pUted  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


HEA-L  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING.— 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weights,  sizes,  and- 
prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Beddine,  sent  free  by 
IH)st,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court  Road. 


V AUXH  ALL  COMPOSITE  CANDLES,  8-^rf.^er lb. 
PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLES,  lO^rf.  per  lb. 

These  are  the  London  cash  prices,  but  the  Country  ones  vary 
with  the  distance  from  town. 

Both  sorts  burn  exactly  as  well  as  the  finest  wax,  and  are 
cheaper,  allowing  for  the  light,  than  Tallow  Moulds. 

Sold  wholesale  to  the  trade,  by  EnwARn  Paicic  &  Co.,  Belmont, 
Vauxhall;  Palmer  &  Co.,  Sutton-stteet,  Clerkenwell j  and  Wm. 
Marchant,  253,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street. 

Until  these  Candles  become  generally  sold  throughout  the 
country,  Ehward  Piuce  &  Co.  will  supply  any  private  families 
unable  to  obtain  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  quan- 
tity not  less  than  5/.  worth,  direct  from  the  factory.  On  aline 
being  addressed  to  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  inclosmg  a  Post-oflice 
Order  for  5/.,  (payable  to  Edward  Price  &  Co.,  not  to  Edward 
Price,  or  Mr.  Price),  they  will  forward  a  box  of  the  "Vauxhall 
Composite,  or  of  the  others,  or  a  mixed  box,  as  may  he  directed, 
to  that  exact  amount. ^^_ 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY     MAN'S    FRIEND    is  a   sure 
and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe  annoyances,  without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unnecessary: 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth  ;)  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  rehef  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  onehundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  Utf.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s  grf.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  Kino,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  vendors  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  grf.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
Ask  for  "  Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend.** 


Printed  by  William  BRADBunv,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  FniiDBBicK  Mullett  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Nawlnjf ton, 
both  in  the  county  of  Middlfaex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-at., 
in  the  precinct  of  Whitefriara,  In  the  City  of  London;  and  publiahed 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No,  5,  Charles-street,  In  the  parlflh  of  St.  Paul*^ 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  county,  whore  all  Advert! semen ts  and  Com> 
municatioDs  aie  to  be  addreeeed  to  the  Editor.— Saturday,  March  IS,  1B4&., 
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[Price  6d. 


Acacia  iCernipsina,  culture  of 

j\nnual8,  itmiier 

BacoD,  curinp  fj      • 

Bees,  feedinKof       {•        -        ■ 

^    prodticp  of  •         • 

Birds,  niipration  of  •        - 

Soae  cruMhing  .        -        - 

Boiley  Furiunrs'  Club      - 
Boussinsauli's  Rural  Economy, 

&c.,  by  (J.  Law.  rev.  - 
Broiighun  on  liisiincc  - 
But ton-nn-Xrent  Farmers' Club 
Oaledoniiin  H..rt,  Soc.-IL- 
C&lendar  of  Opprationg  _ 
Carnation  rt'  iwioK,  fallacies  ot 

—  poitinpof  -  -  - 
CaiUe,  rearin^'uf  - 
Charcoal,  M-iion  of  on  plants  - 
Colours  of  ti.nvara 
Corn,  Indijtn  .  -  - 
Counirv  Wallcs  -  ■  _  ■ 
Cows,  Liiurel-leavea  not  iJijn- 

rioUB  to         .        -        -        - 
J)ibblin>r  seeds 
SisocacniB  bif'irmis 
Ze^-heti'Ji!rji,  artificial 
Tlax  growinp 
Tiownts,  colours  of  - 

Fortune,  Mr.,  news  ficra 
Fiames,  coveiinpfor 
FtbSl,  effect  of  en  roots     - 

—  uprooiii'K  of  plants  by  - 
Garden  walls  -  -  - 
Gloucestershire,  Affri.  siatis- 

tics  of  .       .        -       - 

Rolr)  fishes,  &c. 
Goldmalier^-  Village 
'<Jraases  for  p;iaiure 
Grubbera  .... 

Guano,  cons umption  of 
GuEta^Pj-rchrt  described 
ileatinR-,  nsw  plan  of       •        - 
Bigbland  j^gri.  Siociety 
Highland  Pine 
Horticultural  Society 
Hothouses,  atmosphere  of 
impltnifniR,  agricultuiiil 
Insects,  quick  method  of  killing 
Instinct,  Broughtim  on 

—  vegetable 
-Kew,  stoge  m  etc^nbouse  at 
Labol&i  to  render  duiabJe 
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lUiinure. saltpetre  as        -        -  lOSa 
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—  stiiblHdung      -        -        -  2U1  b 

manufacturo  of       .        -  201  c 
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Neum;in»  on  striking  cuttings  IBi  a 
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Pigefins,  to  settli^       -         -         -  1!"''' 

Plants,  ai;t ion  of  charcoal  on   -  18^  t 

—  that  will  bear  the  spray 
of  the  sea     -        -■      -  lfi9  a 

—  uprooted  by  frost  -  -  1C8 /» 
Ploughing,  remarks  on  -  -  193  d 
PoiaiOL's,  culture  of         •        -197  c 

—  trom  seed  -  -  -  19«  ^ 
Poultry,  management  of  -  198  a 
Pyrus  japonica  .  -  .  188  c 
Rats,  til  dfBtroy  -  -  -  197  = 
Kibes  sanguinaum,  double  -  Ifll  I) 
Rnoks  -  -  -  -  -  198  i 
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WallP,  garden  -  -  -  188  ft 
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r:j,AR,©ENERS'  BSNEVOLENT   INSTITUTION. 

v!X  l-Notic&'fi" 'hereby  given,  that  an  ELECTION  for  Four 
Pensioners  on  the  Funds  of  this  Institution  will  take  place  on 
"Wednbsday,  4th  June  next.  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  id  their  testimonials  to  the 
Committee  on  or  before 'Friday,  the  28th  inst.,  after  which  time 
they  will  not  be  received.  By  Order, 

Edwaud  R.  Cutler,  Sec,  97,  Farringdon-st. 
The  necessar)' printed  form  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  as  above. 


FLOWER-SEEDS, -18  packets,  55.  ;  36  packets,  10*. 
of  foe  most  approved  sorts,  sent  postage-free  to  any  part. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  B.'towM,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington, 
I,ondon.  Any  preferred  species  may  be  named  in  the  order. 
Payment  by  post  order  or  stamps.  Listof  Plants  for  Bedding,&c. 
ca>.  i.phn'i. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  R.\SPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

KURSEHy. 


NORFOLK, 


~\7"0UELL  AND  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  sup- 
-H-     ply  (as  well  as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in 


the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above 
Raspberry  in  its  genuino  state. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  ,        ,        £62    0    0 
Do.  do.  so    do.  .        .110 

Do.  do.  25    do.  .        .    0  12    0 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING   PICOTEE, 
"BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youell  and  Co."s  Advertise- 
ment of  March  IS.  1645. 

YOUELL  AND  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the 
following  superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  sarno^  gentleman, 
all  pDssessiugfirst-ratepvopert'es.andwhichhave  been  exhibited 
and  obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan 
E.^hibitions  of  the  Isst  year.  They  are  as  follow 
•  Burroughes's  Mrs.  Eenyon,  Red  Picotee    . 

,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    '. 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee        . 

„  Enchantres.^,  Scarlet  Picotee 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  sek-ct  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ftndthe  Continent  at  the  following  prices 
12  pairs  e.\tra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class  Show  ^  s.  d. 

.Flowers 2  10    0 

ditto  ditto  ditto         5    0    0 

ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10 


ed. 

ti 

6 

6 

0 


25 
13 


ditto  ■ 


0  12* 

1  1 


HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsivien,  6,  Leaden- 
hali- street,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public,  that  their  List  of  NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLE 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  Spring  of  1845  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application.  A  selection  from  their  List  of 
Flower-seeds  v;ill  be  found  in  the  last  page  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  of  March  8th. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

per  collection — s.  d. 
Imported  German  Stocks  In  3f)  splendid  varieties  .  .60 
Ditto  Ditto  in  20         ditto    .        .        .        .36 

Ditto  Ditto    Asters,  in  24  ditto     .        .        .        .50 

Ditto  Ditto      ditto   in  15         ditto    .        .        .        .36 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice)  in  12  named  varieties        .        .30 
Larkspurs  ^German)  in  12  splendid  ditto    .        .        .36 

Balsams,  I2  beautiful  double  varieties        .        .        .        .60 
Imported  Zinnia  elegans,  8  fine  varieties  .        .        .36 

Cockscombs,  6  choice  kinds 26 

Verbenas,        8        ditto 3    0 

WallfloweTS,  S  imported  varieties 3    0 

Scabious,  German,  8  ditto  2    0 

Poppies,  16  splendid  ditto 36 

Mimulus,  JO  ditto 3    0 

The  choice  assortment  of  36  kinds  of  leading  Annuals,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners''  Clironicle  of  March  1st,  can  be  had 
for  12s.  J  and  the  12  beautiful  varieties  of  Tender  Annuals 
Tecommenued  last  week  for  6s. 

Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus  Plant,  2  years  old,  3s.  per  100. 

A  choice  selection  of  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  15.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Field  Turnips  and  other 
Agricultural  Seeds,  selected  from  the  finest  stocks. 

Mixed  Grasses,  for  Lawns,  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Is.  6d. 
per  lb. ;  Do.  do.,  for  Pastures,  is.  per  lb. 

6,  Leadeshall-street,  March  22, 1845. 

SELECT     AND     CHOICE     FLOWER.SEEDS, 
with  Directions  for  Sowing,  Height,  Colour,  &c. 
100  vars.  choice  Annuals,  including  the  most  approved,      s.  d. 

new,  for 15    0 

60  do.  do.  do.  for      8    6 

30  do.  do.  do.  for      4    6 

20  vars.  choice  Greenhouse  Annuals,  for       ,        ,        .60 
"20        do.  Perennials,  including  fine  varieties  of  > 

Hollyhock,   Fuchsia,    Heartsease,  Cineraria,  Pe- 
tunia. Calceolaria,  &c.  &c.,  for        .        .        .        .60 
The  above  can  readily  be  forwarded  by  post,  the  lOo  packets 
.  Tiot  exceeding  6  to  7  oz.    Remittance  in  stamps  or  Post-office 
'  ■^>rder  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bass  and  Brown,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 
/^ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  they  have  on 
hand  all  the  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS  required  for  permanent  nas- 
tures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fcsaues,  Crested  Dogstail,  I'nxtaii.'^c. 
adapted  for  all  soils.  Upon  application,  the  quantities  required 
of  any  particular  variety  can  oe  had  with  prices. 

FIELD  TURNIP,  MANGOLD  ^AURZEL,  &c.  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 


25  ditto  ditto 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

The  selection  being  left  to  Y.  and  Co. 
TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPS  and  HARDY 
GREEN- FLESH  MELON.  For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  YOUELL  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.    Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety),  for  65. 

ARAUC.VRIA  iiVIBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREEf  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  YOUELL  and 
CO.  (or  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor^  also  for  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Efirl  of  Orfoid,  Lord  BuiUngton,  Lord  Wal- 
siogham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Harris,  &c. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnifi. 
cent  Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  ofler  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100.  OT  30.V.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  bo  12  inches,  in  48.si2ed  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youbll  and  Co.*3  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in,,  IO5.  ^d. 
per  plant, 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2.s.  6rf.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

For  particulars  of  Youell  &  Co.'s  splendid  Seedling  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Pan&ies, Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  and  other  highly 
ornamental  plants,  sec  their  Advertisements  of  March  8  and  15, 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  March,  22,1345. 


USHER'S  TWENTY  SORTS  OF  SPLENDID 
DOUBLE  MARIGOLDS,  &c.— Seeds  of  the  above  superb 
selection  of  popular  Annuals  are  for  the  first  time  ab  >ut  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  public.  The  Collection  comprises  18  sorts  of 
French  and  2  sons  of  African  ;  are  all  double,  perfectly  distinct, 
and  very  beautiful,  which  Mr.  UsnER  has  been  selecting  and 
improving  for  the  last  12  years ;  and  wherever  he  has  exhibited, 
them  they  have  never  failed  to  take  the  prizes.  The  full  col- 
lection of  20  varieties  may  be  had  for  10s,,  or  half  the  collection 
for  5s.  To  be  had  of  William  May,  Hope  Nursery,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  who  has  also  a  few  packets  of  his  new  Eucharidium 
grandiflorum,  at  Is.;  Hollyhock,  all  warranted  gathered  from 
double  flowers,  of  more  than  100  varieties,  200  seeds  for  2s.  Stf., 
500  seeds.  5s. ;  Pansy,  from  the  best  named  sorts  of  1844,  2s,  6d. 
and  5s. ;  Calceolarias,  from  his  splendid  varieties  of  1841,  at  5s. ; 
Imperial  Crimson  Dwarf  Buet,  Is.;  Fuller's  Hybrid  Winter 
Radish,  Is.— post  free. 

Yorkshire  made  strong  WOOLLEN  NET,  for  protecting  Fruit-  -. 
trees,  &c.,  grf.  per  square  yard. 

W.  M.  can  also  supply  the  following  highly-recommended 
Plants,  viz. :— Gloxinia  Cartoaii,  G.  rosea  alba,  G.  ma^niflora,  _ 
G.  Snowcana,  G.  bicolor,  G.atrata,  at  2s.  6rf.  each;  Thunbergia 
chrysops,  2s.  6rf.;  Achiracnes  picta,  2s.  6rf-;  Pentas  carnea, 
2s.  Qd.;  Habrothamnus  fdscicularis.  Is.  6rf.;  Habrothamnus 
cyaneus,  7s.  6d.;  Centradenia  rosea,  is.  6d. ;  Lisianthus  Rus- 
sellianus,  2s.  6(f.  i  Lythrum  roseum  superbum,  2s.  6(/.;  Hyperi- 
cum fegypticum.  Is.  Qd.;  Hibiscus  splenriens,  2s.  6d. ;  Rhodo- 
dendron ChamECcisius,  2s.  (Id.;  Scutellaria  splendens,  Is.  6rf.; 
Cypripedmm  insigne,  2s.  {j(i. ;  Gesnera  longifolia,  2s.  6rf.;  Ges- 
ncra,  new  sp.,  *' Columbia,"  5s.;  Pentlnndia  miniata,  2s.  6d. ; 
Coburgia  incarnata,  5s.;  Ismece  pedunculata,  25.  td.-.  Azalea 
indica  Jennerii,  2s  6d. ;  Angelonia  grandiUora,  Is.Gd. ;  Lyclmis, 
sp.  "China,"  3s.  Grf . ;  Drymonia  punctata,  2s.  6d.;  Jasminum 
bigncniacea,  2s.  GtZ. ;  Columnea  grandiflora,  2s.  6(i. ;  Fuchsia, 
•*  Foxton'a  Incomparable  ;'*  this  is  a  splendid  and  distinct  light- 
coloured  variety,  5s.  ;  Fuchsia,  "General  Tom  Thumb;"  this 
is  a  tad-simile  of  F.  formosa  elegans,  in  miniature,  being  the 
same  shape,  and  precisely  the  same  colour,  growing  about  sis 
inches  higli,  very  abundant  in  bloom,  and  of  beautiful  neat 
habit,  very  appropriate  for  forming  edgings  for  Fuchsia  beds^ 
or  for  growing  as  specimens  in  pots,  2s.  Grf.  each,  or  21s.  per 
dozeii;  100  distinct  sorts  named  showy  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Pereniiial  Plants  for  426-.,  50  do.,  25s.  100  Double  Hollyhocks, 
various,  for  42s.,  50  do.  for  25s.;  fine  tubers  of  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  longiflora,  rosea>  and  pedunculata,  6s.  per  dozen  ; 
bulbs  of  Tigridia  pavonia,  lOs.  per  100 ;  20  sorts  fine  Verbenas, 
namad,  for  lOs. ;  30  distinct  named  hybrid  Fuchsias  for  20s.; 
20  very  fine  named  Caiceoleirias  for  30s.;  4  of  Kinghorn's  bril- 
KaiiS  Calceolarias  of  1844  (the  first  selected),  for  42s.  With 
every  other  approved  article,  either  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Seeds,  &c. 


W/'ARNER' AND  "WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
*  »     28,  CoRwniLL,  respectfully  inform    the    Nobility    and 

Gentry  their  NEW  CATALOGUE,  comprising  all  the  choice 

new  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  he  had 

post-free  upon  application. 
For  particulars  refer  to  **  Harrison *s  Cabinet"  for  February 

and  March. 


PILTDOWN    NURSERIES,    MARESFIELD,  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 
|\/riTCHELL'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS. 
-L*-L  Lady  Charleville,  beautiful  glossypeach,  4  feet      los.  6rf. 
Miss  Harrington,  white,  slightly  tipped  with  purple,  3  ft.    10    6 
Prince  Albert,  superb  orange,  4  feet         .    '   .        .        .  10    G 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  fine  crimson,  5  feet      .        .        .  10    6 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  purposes  sending  out  early  in 
'May  the  above  Seedling  Dahlias,  in  good  plants,  which  he  can 
recommend  to  the  most  limited  grower.  J.  M.  has  a  large 
stock  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  can  supply  fine 
plants  early,  and  at  moderate  prices. 


T\7ILLIAM  MILLER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
»  »  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANTIR- 
RHINUM3,  &c.,  v/hich  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 
Paper.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Kent, 


EAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIfOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  bet;s  to  offer 
them  to  the  era;;?,  and  to  the  puiilic  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  GEonoB  L^AKta,  Bagshot  Nursery 
'Clate  Hammond's),  Surrey. 


TO  THE  ADMIRERS  OF  ROSES. 

Tand  C.   LOCKHART,    Florists    and    Seeds- 
•    MEN,  156,    Cheapside,  London,  offer  at  the  following: 
prices : — 

Standard  R-oses per  dozen    24s. 

Climbing  do.,  quick-growing  and  profuse  flowering    ,,        18s. 

Dwarf  Summer  do ^^  Qs, 

Perpetual  or  autumnal  do ,,        ISs. 

China,  m  varieties,  do. „       24s. 

A  List  of  Seeds  and  Plants  sent  post-free  on  application. 


RHODODENDRON  JACKSONII. 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to 
announce  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  send  out  the  above  new  and  splendid  Rho- 
dodendron, at  lOs.  6d.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindlev's  opinion  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  12th  October  last ;  also  the  List  of  their  new 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons.  For  Roses,  &c.,  see  Chronicle  of  the 
1st  March,  1S45.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  new  Calceo- 
larias, &c.  is  DOW  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt 
of  a  postape  stamp. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  March  22. 


ALSIKE     HYBRID     CLOVER.  —  This    valuable 

-^^  variety  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  red  and  white 
Clover,i^is  a  lasting  plant,  and  an  abundant  cropper.  Priceof 
seed,  2s.lSrper  lb. 

Meadow  and  Pasture  Grass  Seeds  in  mixtures  suitable  to  all 
tlie  purposes  of  forming  rich  and  abundant  permanent  layers,  at 
32s.  per  acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre? 
directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accompany  the  seeds. 
Mixed  sorts  for  improving  old  Grass  Land,  is.  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine 
sorts  for  lawns,  &c.,  is.  4d.  per  lb. ;  Le  Couteur's  Talavera 
Wheat,  lis.  per  bushel;  Potter's  Prolific  Barley,  6s.  6rf.  do.— 
George  Gidbs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

N.B.  Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds  are 
ready  for  delivery. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  will  commence  sending  out, 
thelast  week  in  March,  in  stout  tin  cases,  post-free  (or 
in  pots,  if  required),  12  new  choice  and  very  distinct  Fuchsias. 
fit  for  exhibition,  for  7s.  6rf. ;  12  extra  first-rate  very  distinct 
varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  such  as 
Vesta,  Gigantea,  Neptune,  Modesty,  Expansa,  Reflexa,  Cornet 
(Sm  ith's),  Cassandra,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  (Pawley's),  Prima 
Donna,  Dcsdemona,  Goldfinch  (Harrison's),  Longiflora,  Curiosa, 
Louis-Philippe,  Cyrus,  Novelty  (Miller's),  Marginata,  Sangui- 
neria.  King  John  (Halley's),  Augusta  (Rickhard*s),  Oxonian 
(Day's),  Kentish  Bride  (Epps's),  Utto.\eter  Kival  (Rogers's), 
Sidmouthii  (Bartlett's),  Colossus  (Standish's),  Princess  Alice 
(Bunney's),  Norfolk  Hero  (Barkway's),  pjjncess  Sophia  (Mar- 
nock's),  Queen  Victoria  (Youell's),  for  I5s. ;  also  12  distinct 
Verbenas  for  3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  good,  new  varieties,  such  as  Blue 
Queen,  Zeuxis,  Beauty  Supreme,  Elegance,  Orange  Perfection, 
Poolii,  Modesty,  Variabihs,  Monarch,  Brilliant,  Array,  Excelsa, 
Striata,  Delicata,  Defiance,  Tresor  Parfait,  Azure  Grandiflora, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Compte  d'Eu,  Alba  Luiesccns,  Giant, 
Boule  do  Feu,  Amethyslina,  Fortune-teller,  Ferlection,  for  ^s. 
— Parties  ordering  are  requested  to  send  the  names  of  the  srrts 
they  already  possess,  that  W.  M.  may  send  other  suitable  varie- 
ties. Printed  Lists  may  he  had. 
Providence  Kuraery,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 
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THE  DUTY  OFF  GLASS.— ECONOMISING  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING, 


HOT  WATER  FOR  BOTTOM-HEAT. 


J.  V>rEEKS  AND  E.  DAY, 

ARCHITECTS,  <tc.,  GLOUCESTER-PLACE,  KIXG'S-EOAD,  CHELSEA, 

HORTSCULTURAL    BUILDERS    AND     HOT    WATER 
APPARATUS   ^Ar^UFAOTURERS, 

Be?  to  inform  tlie  Xobilitr,  Gentrj*.  and  Horticultnrists,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Dutv  being:  taken  off  Glasp,  they  are  able  to 
considerably  greduce  the  price  of  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  :  and  the  extensive  practice  they  have  been  honoured 
■with  in  designins:  and  erecting:  HOTHOUSES,  GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  of  every  descripUon,  Useful  and 
Ornamental,  enables  them  to  cfifer  peculiar  advantages. 

J.  WEEKS  and  K.  DAY  can  with  confidence  recommend  their  HOT- WATER  BOILERS  as  the  most  efficient;  the  largest  they 
■warrant  to  heat  a  ransre  of  Forcine-houses  3no  feet  in  length,  with  a  coraparativelv  small  quantity  of  fuel.  They  invite  attention 
to  their  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  generally,  which,  they  flatter  themselves,  has  arrived  to  the  greatest  state  of  perfection. 

References  may  be  had,  and  their  works  seen,  at  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentlemen's  seats  in  the  country,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  London  Norseries;  and  a  great  variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  Boilers,  Pipes,  Gutters,  Tanks, 
Models,  Plans,  Estimates,  &c.,  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory,  Gloucester-place,  near  Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 


T    "WEEKS   AND    DAY, 
^'  •   cester  Place,  King's  Road, 


T^UCHSU— "ERECTA  ELEGA.NS."_The  only 
-■-  Fuch-s^ia  that  took  a  Seedling  Prize  at  any  of  the  great 
Horticultural  meetings  at  Cbiswick  this  last  season  is  now 
xeady  to  send  out ;  a'so  two  other  good  and  distinct  vatieries, 
named ''OTHELLO  "and  "PILLAR  OF  BEAUTY,"  5s.  each. 
These  were  the  only  three  picked  out  of  upwards  of  400  seed- 
lings, all  of  which  were  good. 

A.  KENDALL  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  he  has  no  objection 
to  take  out  in  goods,  to  any  amount,  the  orders  they  may 
favour  him  with  for  the  above. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Walk,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


PETUNIA  MAGNIFLORA. 
TT7"ILLTATM  GREGORY  most  respectfully  informs 
'  ''  the  Public  that  the  above  Plant  is  a  seedling  of  his 
growing  last  year;  the  flowers  of  which  are  exceedingly  large, 
■white,  shaded  with  lavender- colour,  of  a  robust  habit,  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  was 
seen,  and  plants  were  ordered  by  many  highly  respectable 
parties  during  the  summer.  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  rotation 
as  the  orders  are  received,  on  and  after  the  18th  of  April  next, 
at  55.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  plants  are  ordered.— Nurseries,  Cirencester,  March  Ig. 

NEW  HARDY  DWARF  BROCCOLI. 

J  JENNINGS  can,  with.  con6dence,  recommend  hisj 
'  New  Hardy  DwarfBROCCOLI  as  a  very  superior  variety, 
producing  large  white  heads  at  the  end  of  April  and  the  begin- 
ningof  May;  they  having  withstood  the  present  severe  weather. 
A  Nobleman's  gardener  writingto  the  proprietor  on  14th  inst , 
says,  "The  weather  has  destroyed  nearly  all  the  Broccoli  I 
planted,  except  those  I  had  of 'you."  Sold  in  Packets,  One 
Shilling  each.  Post-free  on  the  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps. 
Porze-hiil  Nursery,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


QLOUGH  NURSERY.— The  Proprietor  wishin?  to 
*-^  retire  from  business,  offers  the  above  first-rate  and  old- 
established  concern  on  advantageous  terms  to  any  person  or 
persons  desirous  of  embarking  in  one  of  the  best  retail  Nursery 
Seed  and  Floricultnral  trades  in  the  kingdom.— Apply  to 
Thomas  Brown,  atthe  Nursery,  Slough,  near  Windsor;  or  in 
London,  to  J.  Leits,  Esq.,  No-,  s,  Bartlett's-buildings,  Holbom. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS.— The 
Bulbs  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  Flower  have  just  been 
received  from  Italy,  at  A.  COBBETT'S  (Ute  Mr.  Barron's)  old- 
established  ITALLVN  WAREHOUSE,  IS.  Patl-Mall,  and  are 
■warranted  Double,  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Also,  a  choice  coUection 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Catalonian  and  Arabian  Jessa-I 
mine  Plants,  &c.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  6  feet  high  in 
the  stem,  with  strong  grafts,  and  full  of  foliage ;  from  as.  to 
25s.  each. — N.B,  Packed  safely,  Eoia  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


"TJILLISTONE'S  APPLE,  the  STURMER  PIPPIN, 
-■--'  a  Drawing  of  which,  and  its  History,  appears  in  Maund*s 
*'  Botanic  Garden  and  Fruitist"  for  the  present  month. 

The  above  Apple  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  its  combined 
qualities ;  it  keeps  firm  and  fine-fiavoured  until  July  or  August, 
is  fit  for  Dessert  or  Kitchen,  is  very  hardy,  bears  we'll  in  all  soils 
and  situations  ;  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  gathered  from  dwarf    ,  _  -     ^  c 
standard  trees,  planted  in  heavv  clay,  in  the  three  last  seasons,  i  :|  J^^nes 
320  bushels,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  sold  in  London, '    ^  }"cjj^s 
and  realised  higher  prices  by  far  than  any  other  Apple  in  the         >°cEies 
market.    Scions  may  be  had,  as  usual,  upon  the  receipt  of 
Z8.6d.in  stamps,  or  post-office  order,  payable  either  at  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  or  Clare,  Suffolk,    Please  address,  S.  and  J.  Dil- 
xisTox'E,  Nurseries,  Stunner,  Haverhill. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMABKET. 

S  GIRLING  begs  leave  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
•  Chronicle  to  his  choice  collection  of  new  DAHLIAS,  VER- 
BENAS, PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  and  PHLOXES,  as  printed 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  15,  1845.  General  Cata- 
logues can  be  had  on  application,  by  sending  two  postage 
stamps  in  the  letter  of  application. 

TO    ALL    WHO    HAVE    WASTE    LANDS. 
TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE-TREE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  NnnsEftTMAX,  Norwich-,  be?s 
to  inform  the  Planters  throushout  the  kingdom,  that  be  is  dis- 
posing  of  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  and  CONES,  of  this  valuable  Timber- 
tree  at  the  annexed  prices.  A  description  of  this  PINE  will  be 
found  in  J.  G.*s  Advertisements  of  Feb.  1,  and  previous  dates. 
PLANTS,  2  ft.  high,  beautifully  branched  on  all  sides,  with 

fine  leaders each—  Os  Gd 

Ditto,  IS  to  20  inches  high per  100—  5     0 

Ditto,  15  to  IS  „  per  1000—30     0 

Ditto,  of  smaller  size,  for  exposed  situations  .  10s.  to  20  0 
SEEDS,  post  free,  with  directions  for  sowing  .  per  500 —  2  6 
Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  .  per  loCO—  5    0 

COXES,  selected per  1000—25     0 

Carriage  paid  to  London  or  Hull,  when  plants  are  taken  to 
the  amount  of  10/. 
N.B.  Every  plant  is  packed  by  J.  G.  himself,  or  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  an  address 
allowed  to  be  written  or  attached  to  a  parcel  by  any  other  hand. — 
Norwich,  March  22. 

NEW  SCARLET  GERANIUM— "ECLIPSE.*' 

Dalston,-?  bejs  to 
^  out  this  SPLENDID 
GEPlANIUM,  which  is  far  superior  to  "Emperor' 'or  "Superb;"  it 
is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  brighter  in  colour,  and  a  much  freer  bloomer 
than  either  of  the  above  varieties ;  was  exhibited  at  the  Uoyal 
Botanic  Gardens  in  June  last,  and  obtained  the  1st  prize.  Price 
105.  6d.  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade,  when  three  plants  are 
ordered  at  once. — March  22,  lS-15. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  Co.,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends 
and  the  Public,  that  their  List  of  DAHLIAS  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  comprising  all  the  leading  Sorts,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application.- Clapton  Nursery.London, March  22, 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfnUy 
^  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
arricles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  ttie  lowst  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


Architects,  &c.,  Glotr- 
Chelsea,  HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS,  and  Hot-water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  invite 
the  attention  of  Horticulturists  to  their  Improved  Plan  of 
Bottom-Heat,  now  becoming  so  universally  adopted. 

From  the  extensive  Practice  they  have  been  honoured  with 
for  20  Tears  in  desiening  and  building  CONSERVATORIES, 
GREES'HOrSES,  HOTHOUSES.  PITS,  &c.  &c.,  and  erecting 
their  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  to  every  description  of 
Buildings  to  which  heat  is  applicable,  J.  Weeks  and  Day 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  recommending  their 
BOILERS  as  the  most  efficient  of  any  yet  invented,  their 
largest  being  capable  of  heating  a  range  of  Forcing  Houses  30ft 
feet  in  length,  with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
only  requiring  attention  once  in  10  hours.  To  be  seen  in  useat 
most  of  the  London  Nurseries,  also  at  their  Manufactory;  and 
a  variety  of  Horticultural  Erections,  Models^  Plans,  &c.  &c. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM, 


TOHN  SMITH,  Nurseryman, 
•-^      announce  that   he   is  now  sending 


RBIDGE   AND    HEALY,  Iwiving  heated  a  con^ 

derable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  works  on  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  strucrare  may 
be  heated  by  BuEBiDosandHEALY's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus^ 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr.- 
Glendinning.  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Hendei^on,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


HOT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR 
I 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  thetoo  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  executmn  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keepiog  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


WOOD'S  FINE  LONG  RIDGE  CUCUMBKR.— 
▼  '  This  excellent  CUCUMBER  grows  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  length,  is  of  a  handsome  shape,  perfectlv  hardy,  and  a  most 
prolific  bearer,  frequently  producing  20  fruit  in  the  space  of  a 
EQuare  yard. 

Packets  containing  18  seeds  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  Is.  or 
J2  postage  stamps.— Address,  S.  Wood,  Nursery,  Huntingdon. 
Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  Noble,  FJeet-street;  Warner 
and  Warner,  Comhill ;  Flanagan  and  Son,  Mansion  House- 
street;  Nl'ttixg,  Cheapside;  HnosTaad  McMullem  Leaden- 
hall- street. 


225.  6d. 
25     0 
32     0 


IMPROVED  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expen-e,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
from5s.  perjoo,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 


14  inches    .        .        .    Us.  Od.    20  inches 
.    12    6       22  inches 
.    }6  Ht       24  inches 
.    19    0 
Slate  Works,  Islewortd,  Middlesex, 

SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  Hand- Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch. — This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quanttty  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  at  one  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wnrzel  Seed,  Wheat.  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

U.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Hallb.v,  2,  Winsley- street,  Oxford- street,  London ;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount. 

Richard  Smith.  Upper  Hall,  near  Droitwjcb.  Worcestershire. 


HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  ven- moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bai  let  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erecrion  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londen,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildingsand  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailbt  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


G^ 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  FLORISTS.  &c. 
»  EORGE  AND  JOHN  DEAN^S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING,  AND    PRUNING    IMPLEMENTS,  combining    all 
,      „  '  the  latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select;  their 
he  had  of  Warker  and  Warner,  Seedsmen,  2S,  Comhill, !  sets  of  tools  adapted  for  ladies  and  youths  are  universally 

London.    Fine  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. ■  approved  of  for  their  lightness,  portability,  and  finish.    G.  &  J. 

T-KT"ii:'~r»r  AXToic     ^a    /.  h     .■       ^T    T     T.  ; — 7    Deane's  Conservatory  Pomps,  Garden  Engines,  Syringes,  and 

IIM  fci  Ir'LAJN  1  b.— A  LoUection  is  to  be  disposed  of,  [  Mowing  Machines,  are  all  manufactured  of  the  best  materials, 
consjstingof  Fruiting  and  Succession  Plants,  in  first-rate,  and  on  the  most  correct  principles.  Their  cast-iron  Garden 
very  superior  condition,  strong,  healthy,  and  clean.  The  stock'  Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Ornamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
consiatschiefiyof  Queen,  with  a  number  of  Providences,  Envilles,  i  &c.,  exhibit  the  raost  graceful  devices.  G.  &  J.  Deane  are 
Montserrats,  Smooth  Havannahs,  and  Black  JamaicaB.  They  !  sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Menograph,  and  their  illus- 
will  be  found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  wishing  such  an  ■  trated  Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Tools  mav  be  obtained  at 
article.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Beow.v,  Bedford  their  Warehouse,  or  wQl  be  forwarded  by  Post.— George  and 
Nursery,  Hampstead-road,  London.  |  John  Deane,  46,  King  VTilliJun-Btreet,  London-bridge. 


STEPHENSON  axd  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  1",  New  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  boltora-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  costisreduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principsil 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c,,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  deigns.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


12.— 1845.1 
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LANDSCAPE  GARORNING  and  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR,  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
numbpr  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  tiic  construction  and  healing 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  raofit  eco\'0.mical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  lias  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particujar  atrenlion  to  those  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  nod  Genileinen  desirous  of 
•  consulfiiig  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him.  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


/fS^- 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  MARCH  22,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THIS  FOLLOWING   WEEK. 

TuB»D»v,       /pnllf",""'""'""'^        •       •       •       •  •""• 

(  Llnni'hn  ,        .  .        ,  8  p.m, 

^VKDKKBDAy,  Ap»il  2— Sncimy  of  Ana     ....  fi  p.m. 

Fridav,        Aj)lii    4-Biit:inica1 8  p.w. 


The  FELLonsof  the  Horti cultural  Society  will 
begjad  to  Icnow  that  letters  have  been  received  from 
•  Mr.  FonTUNE,  dated  the  16th  Dec.  Ke  was  then 
at  Hong-Konp:,  arranginj;  for  the  shipment  of  his 
collections  to  Europe.  They  occupied  many  chests, 
and  were  about  to  be  despatched  as  fast  as  opportu- 
nity occurred.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  this  zealous  young  traveller 
are  likely  to  be  crowned  with  great  success. 

Mr.  FoniUNK  had  met  with  many  very  beautiful 
shrubs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  part  of  them  will 
prove  hardy,  or  nearly  so.  Viburnums,  with  heads 
of  large  flowers,  like  a  Hydrangea  ;  Moutans  in 
great  variety ;  Peaches,  Apricots,  Roses,  handsome 
Creepers,  Azaleas,  Daphnes,  both  sorts  of  the  cu- 
rious hexangular  Camellia— a  great  desideratum, 
for  it  must  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  varieties  ; 
others  from  Fokien  :  Hydrangeas,  a  very  fine  double 
white  Gardenia,  with  flowers  as  large  as  a  Camellia  ; 
a  curious  Chrysanthemum,  named  as  a  perfect  gem  ; 
new  Pines,  Honeysuckles,  and  Plums,  are  among 
the  rarities  mentioned  as  being  actually  on  their 
way  to  England. 

IVe  learn  from  other  sources  that  Mr.  Fortune 
has  been  consulted  by  the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong 
as  to  the  practicability  of  planting  the  bare'hills  of 
that  island,  which  at  present  consist  more  of  build- 
ings than  vegetation.  In  the  former  respect,  the 
place  was  making  extraordinary  progress,  a  large 
town  having  already  started  up.  The  panic  as  to 
unhealthiness  was  wearing  off;  good  hospitals  and 
barracks  for  the  troops  were  rapidly  erecting ;  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  already  well  provided 
for,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  perfectly 
healthy. 

It  is  rumoured  in  this  country  that  Mr.  Foetune 
had  proceeded  to  Formosa ;  but  his  own  letters  do 
not  mention  such  an  intention. 


There  has  lately  appeared  a  capital  translation  of 
a  beautiful  tale  by  Zschokke,*  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds  in  this  country,  demands  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  notice;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  read  without  profit  by  any  one 
whose  thoughts  are  occupied  in  the  improvement  of 
■our  agricultural  population.  The  tale  is  simple,  and 
pleasingly  told  ;  and  the  hero's  exertions  for  reclaim- 
ing his  native  village  from  an  immoral  and  pauper- 
ised condition  are  all  crowned  with  those  super- 
latively happy  results  which  it  is  the  enviable 
privilege  of  the  authors  of  fiction  to  secure  at  will. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  an  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  is  always  extended  around  every 
centre  of  active  exertion.  Although  the  world  is 
usually  more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  truth  with 
respect  to  evil  intentions,  it  is  as  unquestionably  true 
with  respect  to  such  as  have  an  opposite  aim.  Oswald, 
the  hero  of  this  tale,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  self-sacrificing  Christian  philan- 
thropy, and  the  energy  v.'ith  wh'ich  he  carries  his 
schemes  into  practice  is  directed  by  an  untiring  zeal 
for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  his  neigh- 
bours. This  sustains  him  through  a  short  trial  of 
unpopularity,  roused  by  his  uncompromising  attack 
upon  the  inveterate  bad  habits  and  deep  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant  and  misguided  villagers ;  until  having 
finally  convinced  them  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  attention  to  his  plans,  the  village  of 
Goldenthal,  afterseven  years' perseverance  in  reform, 
becomes  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  whole 
country.  The  tale  concludes  with  this  most  just 
remark — "  Truly  may  we  say  that  the  good  seed 
which  is  sown  in  faith  and  hope  will,  sooner  or  later, 
yield  a  rich  harvest ;  for  a  merciful  God  watches 
■over  us — a  Father  full  of  love  and  pity."  p.  177. 

The  differences  that  exist  between  thesocial  habits 
and  political  regulations  of  Germany  and  England 
are  too  great  indeed  for  ourselves  to  accept,  in  all 
cases,  Oswald's  plans  as  a  precise  model  for  home 
improvement;  but  the  steadfast  adoption  of  those 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  is  supposed  to  have 
been  directed,  would  most  infallibly  procure  to  any 
village  in  this  country  blessings  of  the  highest  order, 


*  *'Tlie  Goldmaker*3  Village." 
ot  H.  Zschoklse.    12mo.    Burns, 


Translated  from  the  German 
18'15.    pp.  1/7.     • 


social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  As  advocates  for  the 
allotment  system,  we  most  cordially  subscribe  our 
assent  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Goldmaker,  and  can 
see  no  reason  wliy  our  own  agricultural  labourers 
should  not  be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
some  system  of  muiual  co-operation,  such  as  that  of 
which  so  pleasing  an  illustration  is  iiff'orded  in  this  tale. 
Oswald,  tlie  hero,  most  forcibly  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  labourer,  if  we  would  hope 
to  secure  a  permanency  in  the  improvement  of  his 
condition.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  public  are 
not  well  acquainted  wiih  the  annount  of  prejudice 
that  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  rural  England 
against  educating  the  agricultural  labourer.  'We 
often  see  it  assened  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when 
the  education  of  the  working  classes  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  time  is 
not  gone  by.  Direct  opposition  may  not  be  so 
openly  manifested,  but  something  worse  than 
indifference  to  this  cause  is  still  prevalent  in  our 
rural  districcs.  Of  late  even  the  scanty  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  our  village  schools  have  not  been  of 
that  service  to  the  children  of  the  poor  which  they 
were  a  few  years  back,  the  necessities  of  their  parents 
compelling  them  to  cominand  their  services  in  the 
fields  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  earn  a  trifle.  In 
many  places  it  is  rare  to  see  a  child  at  school  after  he 
is  8  or  0  years  old.  The  employers  of  these  children 
set  thfem  to  keep  pigs  and  scare  birds,  caring  nothing 
for  their  education  ;  and  frequently  much  averse  to 
their  being  sent  to  school  at  all.  And  yet,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  provide  for  some  general  arrangement, 
by  which  one  section  of  these  infant  scarecrows 
might  be  required  to  attend  school  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  afternoon ;  by  which 
means  their  employers  might  he  served,  and  them- 
selves still  sufficiently  instructed. 

As  Oswald  has  remarked,  "A  rational  and  con- 
scientious government  that  cared  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  would  show  far  more  care  and  anxiety 
in  providing  proper  country  schoolmasters,  than  in 
the  choice  of  professors  for  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. But  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world  :  all 
strive  to  flatter  the  great  and  proud,  and  neglect  the 
poor  and  humble;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  life  of 
some  is  too  hard,  and  of  others  too  easy."  p.  3i.'. 
His  experience  as  a  traveller,  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing observation,  will  be  substantiated  by  every  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects 
produced  by  our  own  beer-shops: — 

"  I  have  travelled  much,  and  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages  I  have  visited,  I  have  remarked  that, 
wherever  there  were  many  public-houses  there  was 
much  poverty ;  and  where  there  was  only  an  inn  for 
travellers,  there  was  far  greater  comfort  to  be  found 
in  the  cottages.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  land- 
lords generally  paint  some  bird  or  beast  of  prey  upon 
their  signs — a  lion  or  an  eagle,  a  bear  or  a  falcon — 
for  truly  they  prey  upon  the  whole  community. 
They  hang  out  a  golden  cross,  because  lliei/  will  have 
gold,  and  leave  you  crosses  and  grief;  they  exhibit  a 
golden  angel,  but  in  fact  it  is  an  angel  of  darkness 
that  only  serves  to  fill  the  prison  and  the  workhouse. 
Although  there  is  but  one  alehouse,  we  have  still  too 
many;  without  it.  how  much  more  comfortable 
would  your  homes  become  !  He  \(tho  does  not  spend 
his  money  at  cards  and  dice  can  afford  to  buy  him- 
self a  Bible  and  Prayerbook  ;  he  who  does  not  get  a 
headache  by  drinking  and  carousing  will  make  his 
own  fireside  cheerful  and  happy :  he  will  always 
have  money  in  his  purse ;  and  it  is  better  to  drink 
one  jug  of  home-brewed  ale  than  a  whole  hogshead 
at  apubUc-house!" 

We  doubt  not  that  the  motive  was  good  which 
prompted  to  the  establishment  of  beer- shops  ;  but  the 
event  has  proved  that  our  uninstructed  population 
cannot  as  yet  be  safely  trusted  within  the  limits  of 
their  pestiferous  influences.  How  often  are  schemes, 
theoretically  good,  marred  by  the  neglect  of  some  one 
influence  which  had  not  been  taken  into  account, 
and  which,  in  the  working  of  them,  sets  the 
whole  machinery  out  of  gear !  That  our  present 
workhouse  system  is  good  as  a  check  to  vice 
few  will  dispute;  that  it  is  an  imperfect  in- 
strument for  securing  employment  to  the  diligent 
and  honest  is  still  more  evident.  The  intense  dis- 
hke  which  the  poor  have  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
and  the  advantage  taken  of  that  dislike  by  some  of 
their  employers,  is  the  moral  bane  which  more  afiicts 
the  advantageous  working  of  the  system  than  any- 
thing else. 

We  trust  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  consi- 
dered as  introducing  what  some  fancy  to  be  politics 
into  our  Paper  ;  but  the  subject  of  the  poor  is  at 
this  moment  engrossing  so  much  attention,  that  a 
slight  reference  to  facts,  which  are  so  palpably  clear 
to  all  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law,  may  not  be  ill-timed  in 
noticing  a  work  like  the  present,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  treated  of.  We  cannot  say  that  we  'nave  our 
doubts,  for  we  have  no  doubt,  of  what  the  conse- 


quence will  be  to  the  poor  man,  sliould  the  law  of 
settlement,  now  under  consideration,  remove  his 
claim,  as  at  present,  on  a  single  parish,  to  a  charge 
upon  an  entire  Union.  This  would  speedily  throw 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  labouring  poor  out 
of  employ.  As  our  pages  are  read  by  so  many  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  understanding 
the  various  influences  which  bear  upon  this  question, 
we  merely  wish  to  suggest  our  own  convictions  on 
this  important  question  to  their  consideration,  with- 
out comment,  and  without  the  least  intention  of 
admitting  or  entering  upon  any  sort  of  political  dis- 
cussion, from  which  it  is  our  purpose  as  well  as  our 
wish  most  cautiously  to  abstain. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Zsohokke,  whose  reformer's 
efforts  are  not  limited  to  improving  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  only,  but  are  extended  to  that  of  their 
employers  also.  He  finds  in  his  German  village  the 
same  bad  arrangements  that  have  been  sometimes 
noticed  in  those  of  England,  and  that  not  unfre- 
quentlv,  where  "some  have  too  much  land,  others 
too  little  ;  and  few  know  how  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove it,"  p.  16. 

We  have  no  room  for  detailing  the  various  plans 
suggested,  but  for  them  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  which  appears  to  us  admirably 
adapted  for  loan  libraries,  village  school-jirizss,  and 
general  distribution  among  our  rural  population,  all 
the  principles  inculcated  having  a  tendency  to 
awaken  kind  feelings,  and  rouse  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  both  in  employers  and  employed. 

Among  the  accessories  in  the  greenhouse  at  Ivew, 

the  plans  of  which  were  published  a  few  weeks 

STOHE    STAGE  siuce,  there  is 

a  particularly 
neat  design 
for  support- 
ing the  stone 
shelves.  The 
followingsec- 
tion  will  ex- 
plain its  na- 
ture. Stone 
slabs,  whose 
front  edges 
are  wrought 
with  amould- 
ing,  are  placed 
on  iron  cross 
bearing-bars, 
which  are 
carried  at  one 


end  by  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  at  the  other  by 
cast-iron  columns  resting  on  little  stone  plinths. 
This  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  costs 
little  more  than  the  ugliest  device  which  would  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

COUNTRY  WALKS. 

How  full  of  mirth,  and  joy,  and  gladness,  does  every- 
thing appear  at  this  happy  season  !  The  blackbird, 
perched  aloft  on  yonder  tree,  animates  the  shrubbery 
with  his  ric;h  melodious  whistle  ;  while  the  thrush,  ia 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  pours  forth  equally- 
pleasing  strains  ;  the  greater  titmouse  utters  his  short 
but  sprightly  &0'Qg,  as  he  flies  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
flits  among  the  branches ;  the  hedge-sparrow,  and  that 
universal  favourite  the  robin,  join  ia  the  joyful  chorus; 
whilst  least  in  size,  though  by  no  means  fast  in  strength 
of  voice,  the  little  wren,  with  tail  erect,  surprises  us  with 
his  strikingly-powerful  notes,  which  he  sends  forth  with. 
such  sprightliness  and  vivacity  as  he  creeps  aoaoagst  the 
Ivy,  or  in  the  thick  bnshes  of  the  hedge-bank.  The 
hoarse  cawing  of  the  rooks,  though  leas  musical,  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  less  pleasing  ;  they  are  now  begiauing  in 
earnest  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  their  future  pro- 
geny ;  some  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  have  been 
enabled,  after  much  disputing,  and  many  a  severe  con- 
test, to  secure  a  last  year's  nest,  which  with  some  little 
repairs,  and  the  addition  of  a  fresh  lining,  serves  all  the 
purposes  of  a  new  one  ;  other  couples,  after  much  labour 
and  trouble,  succeed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
future  abode,  when  some  oppressive  and  more  powerful 
neighbours  come,  and  most  unceremoniously  ejecting  the 
rightful  owners,  raise  the  superstructure  for  their  owa 
use  ;  the  poor  defrauded  pair  are  thus  again  compelled 
to  choose  a  suitable  spot,  and  recommence  their  labours, 
again  perhaps  to  yield  up  the  fruits  of  their  toil  to  some 
who  have  might,  but  not  tight,  upon  their  side.  At 
length,  however,  after  many  a  quarrel  and  conflict,  the 
wished-for  object  is  attained,  the  nest  is  completed,  and 
the  first  egg  ia  deposited  in  it ;  now  then  all  is  safe ; 
henceforth  it  is  sacred  in  the  eyes; even  of  the  most; 
daring  and  audacious  plunderer.  There  are  few  sights 
more  amusing  and  entertaining  than  to  watch  through  a 
small  telescope  the  various  operations,  pillagings,  ma- 
noauvres,  and  battlings  of  this  busy,  bustling,  noisy 
township. 

The  meadows  are  now  beginning  to  put  on  that  pecu- 
liarly verdant  and  bright-green  appearance  which  forms 
60  pleasing  an  object  in  the  landscape  at  this  season  ; 
they,  too,  are  animated  and  joyful ;  for  here  the  playful 
and  skittish  Iambs  are  seen  frollicking,  frisking,  and 
gambolling  in  all  ths  excess  of  joy  end  exuberance  o 
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ttnimal  spirits  beside  their  atiiid  and  sober  diims  ;  ic  is 
not,  however,  till  (he  yare  about  two  or  three  weeks  old 
that  tijey  put  on  !their  interesting  appearance  ;  before 
that  age  their  thick  Hnd  cUimsy  legs,  their  eeemingly 
half- starved  bodies,  and  their  silly  expression  of  face, 
combined  with  their  ludicrous  and  awkward  attempts  to 
ffiSk,  and  jump,  render  them  anything  but  graceful. 

In  the  Floral  \yorlQ  there  is  as  yet  but  little  to  attract 
attention,  except  in  some  of  the  milder  parts  of  the 
country;  a  Groundsel,  a  Primrose,  and  a  few  Daisies, 
are  perhaps  all  that  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  when  once  the 
sprinc:  has  fairly  commenced,  the  progress  of  vegetation 
will  be  particularly  rapid  after  the  long  and  se.vere  wiTiter 
■which  we  have  experienced  ;  during  that  period  the  vital 
power  cf  plants  is  more  or  less  in  abeyance;  wi'hout  a 
season  of  rest,  plants  could  po  more  exist  than  animals 
without  sleep;  repose  is  as  needful  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  ;  v.'ithcut  it  their  vital  energies  V70uldsoon  become 
exhausted,  and  they  would  consequently  pine,  and 
lan^uisb,  and  die.  What  the  night  is  in  most  instances 
to  the  animal  world,  winter  is  to  the  vegetable — the 
period  of  rest;  end  the  more,  within  certain  limits,  this 
period  is  prolonged,  the  greater  will  be  the  excitability 
of  the  plant,  and  the  more  active  its  vegetative  power, 
when  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  genial  spring  calls 
it  again  into  life  and  activity.  The  reason  that  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  hothouses  refuse  to  flower  is, 
that  this  fundamental  law  of  Nature  is  too  frequently 
neglected.  Were  a  rational  course  of  treatment  pursued, 
were  the  temperature  lessened,  and  water,  more  or  less, 
■withheld  during  the  winter,  they  would  sink  into  their 
natural  state  of  repose,  their  vital  powers  would  be  re- 
cruited, and  when  the  period  of  growth  again  returned, 
they  would  most  probably  reward  the  cultivator  with  an 
abundant  display  of  flowers,  which  he  had  previously 
sought  for  in  vain.  In  all  your  gardening  operations, 
study  to  imitate  Nature  as  far  as  artificial  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  siiccef  s  ;  pursue 
a  contrary  course,  and  you  cannot  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. If  it  were  left  to  our  own  choice,  many  of  us 
perhaps  would  thoughtlessly  Bay,  "  Let  us  have  spring 
and  summer,  but  give  us  no  winter,"  littleconsideringthat 
were  it  not  for  the  precedence  of  winter,  the  spring 
would  lose  half  its  delights,  and  be  robbed  of  most  of 
its  pleasures.  The  constant  suecession  of  seasons,  the 
regular  recurrence  of  summer  and  winter,  of  seed  time 
and  harvest,  has  been  wisely  ordained  by  a  bountiful 
Providence,  as  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  His  creatures  ;  the  variety  and  change  is 
fraught  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  That  picture  which 
is  composed  only  of  light  and  brilliant  colours,  wearies 
the  eye  with  its  sameness  and  want  of  contrast,  whilst 
that  in  which  light  and  shade  are  judiciously  blended, 
and  in  which  dark  and  sombre  tints  are  used  to  throw 
out  and  give  eflFect  to  the  more  bright  and  brilliant 
ones,  affords  most  gratification.  So  it  is  with  life  ;  were 
our  days  passed  in  one  continued  round  of  happiness, 
and  pleasure,  and  joy,  unchequered  with  sorrow,  un- 
varied with  care,  we  should  soon  he  satiated  with  the 
monotony.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  constant 
variety,  and  ceaseless  change — here  a  night  of  care,  and 
there  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  now  a  chilling  winter  of 
wretchedness  and  grief,  which  is  anon  followed  by  a 
budding  spring  of  hope,  and  a  blossoming  summer  of 
joy. — Bovghion  Eingdon,  Teignmouth. 


pots,  F,  are  plunged  in  sawdust,  and  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  that  genial  moisture  so  necessary  in  hottom- 
heat,  I  pour  water,  about  four  gallons  at  a  time,  into  the 
head  connected  with  the  zinc  pipe  at  G  ;  this  is  imme- 
diately projected  through  the  small  ho.les  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe  over  the  surface  of  the  warm  sand, 
which  it  saturates  as  regularly  as  if  done  with  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot ;  a  moist  vapour  immediately  arises, 
equal  to  that  proceeding  from  the  sur.^acs  of  a  tank  (and 
with  me  has  been  equally  efficacious,  as  I  certainly  do 
not  lose  one  cutting  in  600),  and  the  floor,  on  which 
the  pots  are  plunged  in  the  sawdust,  5:c.,  appears  to  re- 
tain that  gentle  and  steady  heat  on  which  so  much  of  the 
success  of  striking  cuttings  depends.  Should  I  at  any 
time  perceive  that  I  have  too  much  moisture,  1  withhold 
the  supply  of  water  for  a  day,  which  has  the  desired 
effect.  In  this  pit  I  strike  Dahlias,  Roses,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.,  as  well  as  Polygalas,  Leschenaultias,  Genistas, 
Lilac?,  Platylobiums,  Acacias,  &c.  ;  and  I  venture  to 
recommend  it  as  at  once  simple  and  cheap  in  its  con- 
struction. The  expense  of  boilers  and  tanks  is  avoided  ; 
a  grate,  costing  2s.  6rf.,  supplying  the  place  of  the  former, 
and  a  zinc  pipe,  costing  5s.,  doing  the  work  of  the  latter. 
Larger  pits  might  have  two  or  more  pipes  communica- 
ting with  the  head  ;  and  a  pipe  brought  from  the  dry-air 
chamber,  J,  through  the  sand  and  top  floor  into  the 
frame  of  cuttings,  would  at  all  times  give  top  dry-heat 
when  required,  by  merely  uncorking  it  for  a  given  time. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  HEATING. 
The  tank  system  of  procuring  bottom-heat  being 
now  generally  adopted,  and  occasionally  seeing  inquiries 
relative  to  the  cheap  application  of  that  principle,  I  am 
induced  to  for's-ard  a  description  of  a  contrivance  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  with  me  two  years ;  and 
which  effects  to  my  entire  satisfactioa  the  object  I  had 
in  view,  namely,  superseding  the  tank  ;  and  permits — 
what  the  tank  system  does  not — the  complete  adaptation 
of  either  dry  or  moist  heat  to  cuttings,  &c.,  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  To  prove  with  what  ease  my  system 
of  healing  may  be  applied  to  any  building,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  my  little  propagating-pit  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel.  The  length  is  9  feet  by  4  in  width,  the  wall 
rising  5  feet  to  the  lights.  Pv.ound  the  inside  of  this,  I 
had  a  flue,  B,  built,  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and 
1  foot  across,  inside  measure,  which,  when  covered  over 
with  tiles  (^ allowing  4  inches  for  the  width  of  the  bricks), 
formed  between  the  flues  a  hot-air  chamber  of  about 
8  inches  in  width,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit.  The 
flues  and  central  cavity  being  covered  with  tiles  set 
in  mortar,  a  layer  of  sand,  C,  about  6  inches  thick, 
is  spread  over  the  whole  surface ;  and  at  about  a  foot 
above  the  sand,  rafters  of  Oak  are  placed  across  the  pit, 
and  built  into  the  walls  on  each  side ;  on  these  rafters, 
again,  tiles  are  laid,  and  set  in  cement,  thus  making  a 
floor,  on  which  the  cutting-pots,  F,  are  plunged  in  saw- 1 
dust.  It  will  he  evident  that  when  a  fire  is  made,  the 
flues,  as  well  as  the  air  confined  between  them  in  the 
chamber  before  alluded  to,  become  heated,  together  with 
the  sand  immediately  above  them,  which  heat  must  neces- 
sarily be  given  out  very  slowly. 

I  thus  have  command  of  as  much  dry  heat  as  I  choose; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufnciently  moist  bottom-heat 
for  carrying  on  my  operations,  I  introduced  into  the 
chamber  E  a  4-inch  zinc  pipe,  D,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  reaching  from  the  outside  at  G  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pit  at  H,  about  half  way  between  the  floor  which 
supported  the  pots  and  the  bed  of  sand.  This  pipe  has 
a  large  head  on  the  outside  at  G,  into  which  water  is 
poured  ;  and  the  pit  itself  has  a  small  span  roof  consist- 
ing of  four  lights  attached  by  hinges  to  the  ridge.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  endeavoured  to  describe  the  thing  itself,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  working,  &c.    When  the  cutting- 
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Reference  to  Plan. — A,  Fire-place  ;  B,  Flue  going 
round  the  pit ;  C,  Stratum  of  sand  over  the  surface  of 
flues  and  cavity  in  the  centre ;  D,  Perforated  zinc  pipe  ; 
E,  Chamber  immediately  beneath  the  pots  of  cuttings, 
heated  by  the  flues  and  vapour  arising  from  the  damp 
sand  ;  F,  Cutting-pots,  &c. ;  G,  Head  of  zinc  pipe  into 
which  water  is  poured ;  H,  End  of  zinc  pipe,  which  reaches 
the  whole;  length  of  the  pit ;  I,  Oak  rafters,  built  into 
the  wall,  supporting  the  floor  on  which  the  pots  are 
placed  i  J,  Pipes  from  the  dry-air  chamber  between  the 
flues,  communicating  with  the  upper  frame,  and  which 
may  be  opened  at  the  pleature  of  the  operator. — J.  F. 
Wood,  The  Coppice,  Notlingham, 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 
In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  the  following  objectR 
in  view  : — To  show  how  much  the  e.ihibitions  of  th  B 
favourite  flower  haveadvancedin  quality  since  the  season- 
of  1841;  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  advance- 
ment is  owing  to  the  re£;ulations  and  prizes  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  a^ 
progressive  improvement  in  all  things  connected  with 
horticulture  ;  and  lastly,  in  speaking  of  seedlings,  to 
remind  the  public  of  the  new  regulations  fixed  for  {heir 
exhibition,  by  which  folks  will  he  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  th.5  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties  offered 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  weekly  periodicals-. 

I  .shall  in  the  outset  say  a  few  words  rcsp<=cting  the 
valr.e  of  the  Pelargonium,  as  1  have  heard  it  observed 
that  the  encouragement  offered  to  growers  of  this  flower 
is  immoderate,  and  that  its  cultivation  has  reached  per- 
fection. In  point  of  beauty  the  Pelargonium  among 
flowers  has  no  rival ;  and  it  can  be  cultivated  with  equal 
ease  by  the  humblest  cottager  and  the  wealthiest  peer — 
indeed  it  is  often  seen  in  greater  perfection  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  former  than  in  the  conservatory  of  thehtter. 
If  it  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose,  it  excels  the 
"  Queen  of  Flowers,"  in  this  respect,  that  its  blooms  may 
he  preserved  in  perfection  for  many  days,  when  required 
to  ornament  our  tables,  &c.  I  have  known  them  last 
in  beauty  for  a  fortnight  in  a  cool  shady  room,  when  cut 
immediately  after  they  had  expanded.  I  fully  expect- 
that  the  coming  season  will  show  a  decided  advance  both 
in  combination  of  colours,  and  in  the  quality  of  our 
favourite. 

With  the  termination  of  the  year  1842,  closed  the  Ex- 
hibition for  the  gold  medal,  of  those  large  specimens  with 
which  Mr.  Cock's  fame  had  become  so  connected  ;  and 
well  did  such  specimens  as  he  had  produced  for  years,  de- 
serve the  rewards  they  had  obtained.  In  order  to  induce 
exhibitors  to  grow  the  improved  varieties  which  each  suc- 
cessive season  produced,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  the  Gold 
Medal  for  12  plants  in  24s,  or  8-inch  pots,  in  which  the 
merit  of  theflowerswasto  form  the  principal  feature.  Up 
to  that  time  abundance  of  bloom  alone  was  sought  for,  in 
selecting  plants  for  specimens,  in  consequence  of  which 
flowers  of  the  most  worthless  character  appeared  on  tbe 
Exhibition  tables.  In  the  season  (1843)  this  was  cor- 
rected, and  in  the  amateurs'  class,  the  winning  12  of  the 
May  Exhibition  displayed  8  seedlings  of  1842,  thus  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  merits  of 
the  new  varieties,  which  were  to  he  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  Thus  it  has  continued  througli 
1844;  new  varieties,  and  a  few  old  ones,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  their  colours,  have  appeared  with  great 
success,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  florists  and  ama- 
teurs, who  have  been  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
several  merits  of  the  flowers,  which  is  a  great  advant'-ge. 
Many,  nurserymen  in  particular,  expressed  their  gratifi- 
cation at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the'aQ  of  doing 
this.  For  the  season  1845,  both  the  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies  offer  handsome  prizes  for  12  new, 
first-rate,  and  distinct  varieties  in  8-inch  pots,  as  well  as 
for  12  specimens  exhibiting  good  cultivation  in  the  same 
sized  pots.  This  ought  to  produce  a  very  fine  exhi- 
bition. The  nurserymen  ought  to  exhibit  largely, 
for  they  must  naturally  expect  that  buyers  will  look 
to  these  Shows  as  a  guide  for  them  in  their  purchases  j 
and  the  best  of  all  advertisements  will  be  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  on  the  tables.  Puffing  will  no  longer  do. 
"  Matchless,"  "  Indispensable,"  "  RIagnificent,"  and  so 
forth,  must  yield  to  accurate  descriptions,  and  those  who 
court  the  favour  of  purchasers  through  the  medium  of 
plates  in  floricultural  works  will  do  well  to  direct  the 
artists  to  be  more  faithful  in  their  representations  of 
shape  and  colour,  as  they  will  be  subjected  to  comparison 
with  the  plants  themselves. 

If,  by  tbe  arrangements  alluded  to,  much  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  exhibition  of  specimen  plants,  a 
much  greater  advance  has  been  made  in  the  seedling 
class.  By  the  early  regulations,  cut  blooms  were  ex- 
hibited, the  petals  upheld  with  cottonwool  if  they  re- 
quired it.  Abetter  regulation  succeeded.  Tbe  blooms 
were  to  stand  free  from  any  support.  Then  followed, 
that  the  plants  themselves  were  to  be  placed  upon  the 
table,  which  was  still  better  ;  and  now,  best  of  all,  seed- 
lings of  1845  are  to  be  shown  for  a  Certificate  only, 
whilst  those  of  1844  are  to  receive  such  Medals  as  the 
judges  may  award.  I  therefore  hope  that  a  handsome- 
display  of  the  latter  will  adorn  the  seedling  tents. 

Let  us  glance  over  the  several  modes  of  exhibition  I 
have  just  alluded  to,  and  we  shall  see  at  once  the 
advance  in  the  right  direction.  When  cut  blooms  were 
exhibited  with  no  prohibitory  clause,  a  flower  whose 
petals  reflexed,  needed  only  some  wadding  judiciously- 
placed,  and  it  assumed  a  beautiful  cupped  form.  When 
they  were  shown  without  this  the  evil  remained,  that  a 
truss  could  be  cut  and  exhibited,  which  was  by  no  means 
a  fair  representation  of  the  flower,  as  the  imperfect  ones 
could  be  removed.  Neither  could  the  hr.bit  of  the  plant 
be  ascertained,  which  is  of  great  importance,  forming  as 
it  does  a  material  point  of  excellence.  When  seedlings 
of  the  current  season  were  exhibited,  great  disadvantage 
was  the  consequence,  for  it  often  happens  that  in  the 
following  year  they  prove  quite  worthless  :  take  for  in- 
stance Foster's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Beck's  Britishi 
Queen,  both  heautilul  flowers  when  first  exhibited,  and 
both  bad  in  the  season  following.  Now,  when  a  fiower 
has  won  the  Certificate  in  one  season,  and  a  Medal  in-  the 
next,  there  will  be  no  room  to  dohbt  its  claim  to  superi- 
ority ;  and  both  florists  and  amateurs  will  have  a 
guarantee  in  obtaining  it,  in  which  they  will  not  ha 
disappointed,  in  regard  to  their  expectations  of  its 
beauty. 
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The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  Pelargoniums 
which  have  received  prizes  at  the  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies'  Exhibitions,  from  Jlay,  IS  11,  to  July 
18-14.  It  will  show  hon- few  obtain  distincliOQ  out  of 
the  thousands  annually  raised,  and  of  that  few  how  many 
disappear  altogether.  Any  one  who  will  copy  tins  will 
have  a  text-book  for  the  Eshibitions  of  1S4d.  I  have 
omitted  a  box  of  cut  blooms  exhibited  by  Lucombe  and 
Pince  at  the  Botanic  Society  last  year,  half  of  which 
■were  Thurtell's,  and  half  Beck's. 

In  May,  18-11.  at  the  Hor'icnllurr.l  Society,  were 
Gaines's  Rising  Sun,  Cctleu^h's  Prince  of  Waterloo; 
in  June,  Foster's  Favourite,  Garth's  Queen  of  Fairies; 
in  July,  Wilson's  Enchantress.  In  May,  lS-12,  were 
Garth's  Symmetry,  Gaines's  Amulet;  in  June,  Foster's 
Sultana,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Nestor,  and  Sunshine,  Beck's 
Leonora  and  Meteor,  Basset's  Model  of  Perfection  ;  in 
July,  Foster's  Lord  Chancellor  and  Aclteon,  Pamplin's 
Count  D'Orsay  and  Prince  of  Wales  Garth's  Constella- 
tion, and  Gaines's  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  seedling-testing  Society,  whose 
prizes  were  awarded  during  this  month  as  follows,  viz., 
to  Foster's  Sultaua,  Actceon,  Flambeau,  Milo  and  Eros, 
Garth's  Constellation,  Pamplin's  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

To  this  date  trusses  only  were  shown.  The  following 
were  e.vhibited  as  plants : — 

In  May,  1S43,  at  the  Horticultural  Society,  were 
Beck's  Zanzummim  and  Susanna  ;  at  the  Botanic,  the 
above  two,  and  Theresa,  Foster's  Zanzummim  and 
Hybla;  in  June,  at  the  Horticultural,  Foster's  Phaeon,- 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Robustum,  Lyne's  Princess 
Alice,  Ingram's  Corinthian  ;  in  July,  at  the  Horticul- 
tural, were  Foster's  Psyche,  and  at  the  Botanic,  Pamp- 
lin's Lord  Nelson.  In  Jlay,  1844,  at  the  Horticultural, 
■were  Foster's  Dr.  Lindley ;  at  the  Botanic,  Beck's 
Master  Peel,  Lnrid.i,  and  Chastity;  in  June,  at  the 
Horticultural,  Foster's  Sir  J.  Broughton  and  Exactum, 
Hojle's  Titus,  Beck's  Desdemona ;  at  the  Botanic, 
Foster's  Orion  and  Miss  Peel,  Cock's  Hector  ;  in  July, 
at  the  Horticultural,  Gaines's  Duchess  of  Leinster  ;  at 
the  Botanic,  Beck's  Aurora,  Silverlock's  Emperor 
Nicholas,  andStaine's  La  Fo\U.— Veritas. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY   NEUMANN. 

No.  VIII.  Management  of  Cuttings. — When'  cut- 
tings of  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air  have 
been  made  in  a  hothouse,  and  when  they  have  taken  root, 
we  iirst  permit  the  air  of  the  house  to  enter  under  the 
bell-glass  for  four  or  five  days  ;  then  we  remove  the  glass 
altogether.  The  cuttings  thus  remain  from  four  to  sis 
days  exposed  to  the  free  air  of  the  house  ;  we  then  put 
them  in  another  house,  where  they  receive  more  light 
and  air,  and  where  for  three  or  four  days  we  accustom 
them  to  the  suu-light;  at  the  end  of  this  time  we  may  take 
them  into  the  open  air  in  the  shade,  until  we  judge  it 
convenient  to  put  them  in  their  places.  When  we  have 
a  cold  frame,  ■we  may  easily  make  the  cuttings  pass 
through  these  different  degrees  of  temperature,  because 
then  we  can  give  them  shade  and  air  at  pleasure.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  can  only  be  done  for  cut- 
tings made  in  the  spring  ;  later,  the  frames  are  too  hot, 
and  we  cannot  maintain  a  suitable  temperature  and 
moisture,  unless  we  give  them  a  great  deal  of  shade, 
which  is  not  suited  to  plants  intended  for  the  open  air. 
If  we  have  to  make  herbaceous  cuttings  of  greenhouse 
plants  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
parent  plant  into  a  hotter  house,  in  order  to  excite  vege- 
tation ;  when  the  shoots  have  acquired  a  certain  strength, 
we  take  off  the  cuttings  and  carry  the  parent  plant  back 
to  its  place.  When  the  young  cuttings  have  taken  root, 
they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  a  colder  temperature, 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  take  their  place  by  the 
side  of  their  parent.  Whatever  may  be  the  species  of 
plant  multiplied  by  cuttings,  we  ought  always  to  avoid 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa  ;  these 
rapid  changes  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  ;  it  is 
only  gradually  that  we  can  accustom  these  plants  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  afterwards  to  pass  their 
existence.  Herbaceous  shoots,  taken  from  hardy  trees 
in  the  open  ground,  do  not  serve  for  making  cuttings. 
But  when  the  shods  are  produced  in  a  greenhouse,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will  prosper.  Physiologists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon.  We  have  tried  many  ways  of 
striking  cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  the  open  sir  ;  but 
the  result  has  never  been  favourable.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  an  old  branch  of  Paulownia  imperialis,  in  the 
month  of  March.  Let  us  put  it  in  either  earth  or  tan, 
or  even  in  water,  in  a  house. at  a  high  temperature  ;  the 
dormant  buds  will  not  be  slow  in  appearing,  and  if  they 
are  taken  off  to  make  cuttings,  will  strike  easily.  But 
if  we  take  them  from  a  plant  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
they  will  never  root. 

-  PASSE  COLMAR  PEAR. 
St/novt/ms. — Passe  Colmar  E'pinsus,  Colroar  E'pinenx,  Colmar 
Gris,  Patse  Colmar  Gris,  Passe  Colmar  Gris  dit  Pri^cel.  Precel, 
Pondante  de  Parisel,  Fondante  de  Mods,  Colmar  Hardenpont, 
E'Anaiias,  Present  de  Malines,  Marotte  Sucre  Jaune,  Souve. 
raine,  Colmar  Souveraio,  Gambler,  Cellits,  Colmar  Preul,  Col- 
mar Dore,  Beurr^  d'Ar^enson,  Regentin,  Kcinig  von  Baiern, 
Chapman's,  Chapman's  Passe  Colmar. 

This  excellent  variety  is  said  to  have  been  found  near 
St.  Ghislain,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  Having  ob- 
tained so  many  names  it  must  have  been  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Belgium  long  before  its  introduction  to  this 
country,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  war.  A  package  of  Belgian  varieties  of  Pear-trees  -was 
then  imported  by  the  late  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq. ;  aad 


amongst  the'ia  the  one  in  question,  with  specimens  of  its 
fruit.  From  this  gentleman  Mr.  Chapman,  a  fiuit- 
grower  near  Brentford,  obtained  some  cuttings,  which 
he  grafted  on  an  old  wall- tree,  and  by  this  means  fruit 
was  sooj>  obtained.  It  was  so  different  in  flavour  from 
any  Pear  then  known,  that  the  high  price  of  5s.  each  was 
given  for  the  Srst  produce.  The  variety  was  propagated 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  the  plants 
met:  with  a  ready  sale  at  a  guinea  each,  under  the  name 
of  Chapman's  Pear,  a  name  by  which  the  fruit  is  still 
known  in  the  London  market.  The  promptitude  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Chspman  in  getting  the  variety  into  a 
fruiting  state,  afforded  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  qualify;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
several  hundred  trees  were  sold  at  the  above  price, 
before  amateurs,  in  travelling  over  its  native  country, 
found  it  could  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  under  the 
name  of  Passe  Colmar.  Still,  in  fear  that  the  latter  name 
might  designate  an  inferior  variety,  the  high  price  con- 
tinued to  be  given  by  some  for  that  which  they  knew  to 
be  excellent  from  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses. 


Yellowish, 

sprinkled  with  russet, 
faintly  tinged  with  red 

next  the  Sun. 


The  frnit  here  represented  is  of  medium  size.  Some- 
times it  is  more  pyramidal ;  but  when  it  assumes  the 
latter  form  it  is  scarcely  so  rich  ;  and  this  is  likewise  the 
case  when  it  is  grown  to  a  much  larger  size.  Occa- 
sionally the  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  slight  lon- 
gitudinal furrows  running  from  the  stalk  end  may  be 
distinguished.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  melting, 
exceedingly  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  very  slight  cinnamon 
flavour.  A  more  sugary  fruit  cannot  be  desired;  in  fact, 
some  think  it  approaches  too  nearly  the  taste  of  sugar. 
In  perfection  in  December  and  January  ;  bat  may  be 
kept  longer.  The  tree  is  free  from  canker,  moderately 
vigorous,  adapted  for  either  walls,  espaliers,  or  standards. 
It  is  a  great  bearer.  The  shoots  are  of  a  clear  olive 
yellow ;  leaves  rather  small,  elliptic. 

Grown  as  a  standard,  the  shoots  are  apt  to  grow  too 
long  and  slender,  becoming  pendulous  in  consequence  ; 
and  when  they  bear  heavy  crops  they  become  too  weak  ; 
whilst  stronger  shoots  burst  from  the  summit  of  the  tree 
in  a  vertical  direction,  thus  placing  the  others  at  still 
greater  disadvantage  as  regards  the  flow  of  sap.  This 
irregularity  of  growth  must  be  prevented  by  judicious 
pruning.  The  shoots  require  to  be  shortened  ;  and  this 
is  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  overbearing.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  adapted  for  dwarf-training,  where 
shortening  must  be  practised  at  any  rate  to  give  the 
required  form.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince  stock. 
—R.  T. 


TENDER  ANNUALS. 
These  must  be  raised  in  a  warm  pit,  and  transferred 
to  the  open  border  when  aU  danger  from  late   spring 
frosts  is  over.     They  should  be  sown  in  March. 

1.  Datura  ceraiocaulon  grows  about  2j-  feet  in  height, 
very  robust  and  rather  spreading.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  white  stained  with  pink  :  they  Ere  not  numerous, 
but  very  showy.  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  and 
should  be  placed  towards  the  back  part  of  the  border, 
where  it  will  be  very  ornamental-     It  comes  from  Cuba. 

2.  Coreopsis  (Calliopsis)  Drummondii  grows  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  height;  it  is  rather  slender,  slightly 
branched  and  spreading.  The  floKers  are  large,  of  a' 
bright  orange-yellow,  and  are  produced  in  abundance. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  comes  from  Texas. 

3.  Viscaria  oculata  grows  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
height ;  it  is  very  slender,  much  branched  and  spreading. 
The^oiTfrs  are  rather  large,  of  a  rosy  pink,  with  a  dark 
centre,  and  numerous.     Very  showy  ;  from  Algiers. 

4  Podolepis  gracilis  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
height  J  very  slender,  much  branched,  and  rather  spread- 


ing. The  flowers  are  of  a  blush  white,  small,  bearinic 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  a  RhoJanthe.  It  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  pretty,  and  comes  from  New  Holland. 
5.  Lobelia  uzurca  grows  only  a  few  inches  in  heinht; 
it  is  very  slender,  much  branched,  and  creeping.  The 
Ifloicers  ace  of  a  bright  blue,  small,  but  abundant.  It  is 
very  neat,  and,  remaining  long  in  per.'ection,  is  well  suited 
for  growing  in  pots  during  summer.  It  comes  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0.  Argemone  grandiflora  grows  from  15  to  18  inches 
in  height;  is  rather  spreading,  robust,  and  branching. 
The  fiowers  are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  but  not  very 
numerous.     It  is  very  showy,  and  conies  from  Mexico. 

7.  Centavrea  Americana,  2  to  2-i  font  high,  erect, 
robust,  and  slightly  branched.  The  Jioicers  are  large, 
rosy  pink,  produced  singly  on  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
It  is  very  showy,  but  rather  tall  and  naked  in  appearance. 
It  comes  from  the  Arkansas. 

8.  Schizanihus  pinnalus  grows  about  2  feet  in  height; 
much  branched,  rather  erect  and  slender.  Ibejoivers 
are  abundant,  moderate  in  size,  of  a  pale  pink,  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  is  remarkably 
neat,  and  comes  from  Chili.  S.  porrigens  is  a  variety,  only 
differing  from  this  in  its  deeper  colour. 

9.  Zinnia  coccinea  grows  about  18  inches  in  height  I 
rather  erect,  robust,  and  branching  ;  Ihtftowers  are  of  a 
vivid  scarlet,  large,  terminal,  and  rather  abundantly 
produced.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  comes  from 
Mexico. 

10.  EUclirysum  macranthum  grows  from  18  to  24 
inches  in  height,  rather  erect,  and  much  branched  ;  the 
flowers  are  terminal,   rather  large  in  size,  white  tinged 

with  pink,  and  numerous.      It  is  very  showy,  remains 
long  in  bloom,  and  comes  from  New  Holland. 

11.  Verbena  Aubletia  grows  from  9  to  12  inches  ia 
height,  with  few  branches,  rather  spreading;  the flotcers 
are  small  and  numerous,  produced  ia  close  heads,  of  a 
rosy  pink  colour.  It  is  pretty,  continues  long  in  perfec- 
tion, but  has  rather  a  coarse  appearance  :  it  comes  from 
North  America. 

12.  Senecio  elegans  grows  from  15  to  18  inches  ia 
height,  rather  dense,  much  branched,  and  straggling  ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  of  various  shades  from  deep 
purple  to  white.  It  is  very  showy,  remains  long  in  per- 
fection, and  varies  from  single  to  double  flowers :  it 
comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  are  6  handsome  Climbing  Annuals, 
some  of  which  require  to  be  sown  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame 
in  March,  and  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
open  borders,  while  others  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
b  order  at  once  :  but  it  is  much  better  to  raise  them  all  in. 
a  warm  pit  or  frame,  and  to  plant  them  out  when  the  late 
spring  frosts  are  passed,  as  then  they  will  bloom  much 
earlier. 

1 .  Tropieolum  peregrinum  grows  from  6  to  10  feet  ic 
height,  when  trained  to  a  wall  or  to  stakes.  The  flowers 
are  not  very  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  very  abundant,  and 
fringed.  It  is  very  ornamental,  and  remains  long  in 
bloom. 

2.  Tropcsohm  atrosanguineum  grows,  when  trained  to 
stakes  or  otkerwise  supported,  from  10  to  12  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  tolerably  large,  of  a  dark  crim- 
son, very  showy,  and  rather  numerous.  It  is  a  very  fine 
variety  of  the  common  Nasturtium  ;  like  the  former,  it 
comes  from  Peru,  and  the  seeds  of  both  may  be  sown  in. 
the  open  border. 

3.  CohtBa  scandens  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  if  trained 
to  a  wall  or  other  fence  will  extend  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  a  short  time.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  solitary,  of 
a  dull  purplish  brown,  and  not  very  abundant  or  con- 
spicuous. It  is  well  suited  for  covering  a  large  space  in 
summer. 

4.  Lophospermum  scandens  grows  from  5  to  7  feet  in 
height  when  trained  to  a  wall  or  other  fence  with  a  south 
exposure.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rosy  purple,  very 
showy,  and  rather  numerous.  It  is  very  ornamental, 
but  does  not  grow  rapidly  like  the  former :  it  comes 
from  Mexico. 

5.  Loasa  aurantiaca  is  rather  coarse,  and  grows  about 
6  feet  in  height,  when  trained  to  a  wall  or  to  stakes  ;  it  is 
rather  branched  and  slender.  The  flowers  are  small,  o£ 
an  orange-red,  and  numerous.  It  is  very  ornamental, 
and  grows  rapidly ;  it  is,  however,  dangerous,  every 
part  of  the  plant  stinging  as  badly  as  the  common 
Nettle :  it  is  from  Tucuman. 

6.  Pharhitis  {Ipomcea)  hispida  grows  about  6  feet  in 
height,  if  allowed  to  scramble  over  stakes  or  other  sup- 
ports. The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  various  colours,  as 
purple,  white,  blue,  striped,  &c  It  is  very  handsome, 
and  comes  from  America.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  border. — George  Gordon. 


FALLACIES  OF  CARNATION  GROWING. 

It  is  at  all  times  an  invidious  task  to  write  dispa- 
ragingly of  the  performances  of  other  people  ;  but  when 
I  see  works  issuing  from  the  press  which  mislead  instead 
of  instructing,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  warn  people  of 
these  floricultural  will-o'-the-wisps.  As  lately  as  1843, 
I  find  a  work,  "Popular  Flowers,"  making  its  appear- 
ance, purporting  to  treat  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Carna- 
tion, its  propagation,  S:c.  ;  and  how  the  writer  could 
contrive  to  perpetrate  so  many  errors  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I  shall  take  the  fallacies 
as  they  occur,  quoting  literally  : — 

1.  "The  Picotee,  so  named  from  the  Frehch  partici- 
pie  piquettee — pencilled,  has  a  white  or  yellow  ground;, 
the  edges  of  the  petals  being  fringed  with  some  shade  o£ 
red  or  purple  ;  it  is  more  hardy  than  the  other  two 
(Bizarres  and  Flakes.)"  Now  I  admit  that  Picotees  are 
very  free  in  their  ttrewth,  but  I  do  not  find  them  cob- 
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stit«tioaal!y  hardier  than  the  Carnarioo,  aud  most  cer- 
tainly nine  out  of  ten  of  the  TeUoiT  Picotees  ia  cultiva- 
tion are  ranch  tenderer. 

"2.  AlUiclina;  to  the  properties  of  a  first-rats  flower,  we 
fire  iiiforcaed,  amou;:st  otlier  thinG:s,  that  '*  the  tdges 
(of  the  petals)  should  be  perfectly  entire,  free  from 
notches,  fringe,  or  indtntiire."  Solar  so  good;  hut  in 
the  nest  pamgraph  the  writer  sadly  coinraits  hiinseU",  for 
ill  the  fucs  of  all  acknowledged  rules  of  jud^inn,  he  sayR*^ 
"  The  PicH?e  is  excepted  fr.im  this  hist  rule  !  "  Now,  I 
maintaiu  that  any  .-imateur  having  read  the  above  asser- 
tion, who  shculJ  visit  an  exhibition  of  Picotees,  and  who, 
on  the  strength  of  this  authority,  should  profess  his  ad- 
miraiioa  of  ssrrated  petals  in  preference  to  the  Rose- 
ieaf,  and  who  would  stoutly  declare  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  Picjtee  should  have  smooth  petals 
like  the  Caruatioa,  I  maintain  that  such  person  would 
be  considered  by  the  florists  assembled  as  a  sort  of 
Picotee-growing  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  a  beini;  who  had 
just,  awoke  from  a  nap  uf  a  century's  duration. 

3.  By  the  next  fallacy  ]  am  led  to  infer  that  the 
writer  never  was  n  groreer  of  Carnations,  else  he  could 
not  by  any  possible  chance  have  made  such  a  blunder. 
I  give  his  own  words  : — '•  However  fine  a  seedling  may 
be,  it  never  arrives  at  its  best  estate  until  it  has  been 
cultivated  for  some  time.  Those  which  are  of  one 
colour  at  first,  termed  seifs,  afterwards  l/real',  as  it  is 
called,  into  various  tints,  more  or  less  beautiful!" 
Now,  I  dn  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  lo  deny  this  in 
tola,  as  being  completely  opposed  to  fact,  and  at 
variance  with  every  florist's  esperience.  Were  this  cor- 
rect, how  many  thousand  noble-shaped  flowers  have  been 
destroyed  root  and  branch,  through  the  inconsiderate 
h;is'.8  and  ignorance  of  our  best  florists.  Is  it  in  the 
iSth  century  that  we  are  told  that  Carnations  and 
Picotees  break,  or  change  from  self-colours  to  their 
beautiful  stripes  and  delicate  edging?  I  really  believe 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Treatise,  the  compiler, 
by  a  most  unlucky  chance,  had  inserted  a  wrong  para- 
graph ;  for  what  I  have  quoted  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
apply  to  ssedlicg  Tulips  when  in  a  breeder  state  ;  and 
every  one  who  knoos  anything  about  Carnations  and 
Picotees  must  come  either  to  this  conclusion,  or  admit 
that  the  writer  knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  he  was 
endeavouring  to  teach.  In  fact,  if  intended  as  written, 
the  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by 
practical  men. 

4.  I  proceed  with  directions  for  layering,  and  we 
are  told,  "  That  the  stem  of  the  Carnation  is  jointed, 
and  obzervation  and  experience  have  taug'at  the  florist 
that  roots  are  more  readily  formed  from  these  parts  of 
the  stem  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  they  are  emitted  by 
the  second  joint  from  the  point  of  the-shoot  more  freely 
than  from  any  other."  As  far  as  rny  experience  goes,  I 
find  that  roots  enough,  in  all  ccnsciencCo  are  emitted 
from  eith=r  the  third  or  fourth  joint  from  the  too.  The 
grower  has  only  to  perform  the  operation  at  the  proper 
time,  which  knowledge  will  be  attained  by  practice. 

5.  At  p.  29,  line  13,  occurs  the  following  :—"  It  (the 
layer)  will  never  yield  blossoms  so  fine  as  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence."  If  the  old  stool  is  sound,  with 
jjroper  top-dressing,  and  redaciog  the  stems  to  one,  I 
can  positively  aver  that  I  have  had  as  splendid  flowers 
as  from  the  finest  lajers.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  exoe- 
rience  of  other  florists  will  bear  me  out.  I  have  a  slight 
recollection  also  that  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  the  Forres  Nur- 
series, N.  B.,  cultivate  their  Carnations  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  old  roots,  getting  crops  of  layers  year  after 
year  from  the  same  plants;  thus  proving  that,  whilst 
free  from  disease,  they  do  perform  their  functions  as 
vigorously  as  young  plants. 

6.  In  layering  a  shoot,  we  are  informed,  "That  we 
■must  begin  cutting  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  second  joint,  sloping  the  edge  of  your  penknife  in- 
■wards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  joint  and  shoot 
■up  the  middle,  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  joint  above  ! 
The  tongue  should  not  be  less  than  an  inch  in  length," 
&c.  &c.  On  the  contrary,  the  knife  should  not  pass 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  joint,  leaving 
the  tongue  about  a  quarter,  instead  of  an  inch  in  length! 
When  the  layer  is  removed  from  the  parent  plantj 
the  portion  of  stem  must  be  cut  back  to  the  severed 
jo-.nt,  which  V7ill  occasionally  emit  roots  in  the  manner 
of  a  cutdiig. —  JV. 


GULTIVA'nON  OF  ACACIA  KERMESINA. 
{Calliandka  Houstoni). 

In  the  remarks  on  the  suitability  of  this  plant  for 
conservatory  culture,  at  p.  829  (1844),  nothing  is  said 
about  the  treatment  by  which  it  may  be  most  success- 
fully bloomed.  Its  adaptation  for  the  conservatory  is 
unquestionable,  and  as  the  result  of  personal  experience 
I  may  he  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  manage- 
ment in  pots,  for  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  way  ia  which 
it  will  be  generally  grown.  Calliandra  Houstoni  then 
being  strictly  a  hard-wooded  plant,  is  comparaiively  slow 
in  ics  circulation  of  sap  until  fully  established,  whether 
in  pi.ts  or  otherwise.  It  blooms  on  the  ends  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  and  its  beauty  is  in  proportion  to 
the  unchecked  luxuriance  of  the  latter,  thus  forming  a 
Striking  exception  to  a  numerous  group  of  plants,  among 
which  may  be  classed  Cuphea  Melvilla,  Gesnera  elon- 
gata,  and  some  Erauthemums,  &c.,  the  (ertility  of  which 
depends  upon  their  multiform  or  branching  habit.  The 
folloTving  will  illuilrate  the  management  of  this  and  of 
similarly  habited  plants.  In  the  last  week  in  December 
1841,  a  plant  about  3  feet  in  height,  in  common  with 
others,  v>as  cut  back  to  within  the  two  last  buds  of  the 
same  season's  growth,  and  placed  upon  an  inverted  pot 
on  the  east  side  of  a  stove  platform,  where  it  had  the 


benefit  of  intense  light  during  its  growth.  In  this  posi- 
tion it  remained  about  six  weeks,  being  but  occasionally 
watered,  and  now  and  then  syringed.  The  plant  was 
extremely  slow  in  the  development  of  its  buds  ;  when 
the  young  shoots  were  a  few  inches  in  length,  it  was 
shifted  from  a  9  to  a  12-inch  pot,  par'.ially  reducing  the 
old  ball,  and  substituting  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  of 
sandy  loam  and  heath-mould,  with  pordons  of  coarse 
dried  peat  for  sub-drainage.  The  follotving  will  serve  to 
show  the  extra  care  required  in  the  manage<nent  ot 
plants  whose  circulation  of  sap  is  slow  during  their  first 
stage  of  growth,  especially  when  placed  in  such  sized 
pots  as  are  intended  to  dispense  with  any  further  shift 
during  the  season. 

The  idant  in  question,  for  some  lime  after  being  potted, 
continued  to  make  suitable  growth,  but  suddenly  assum- 
ing a  sickly  habit,  refused  to  expand  its  elegantly-winged 
leaves.  As  it  had  been  well  patted  by  the  writer,  it  was 
at  first  ditlicult  to  account  for  the  cliauge,  from  which 
tiiere  seemed  little  chance  of  recovery,  but  relying  on 
the  proper  proportions,  and  arrangement,  &c.,  of 
the  soil,  for  miiiutaining  a  uniform  circulation  of  water 
(other  conditions  being  equal),  the  only  assignable 
cause  was,  that  of  the  plant  having  been  placed,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  upon  a  level  pit,  where  the  agencies 
essential  to  grOK'th,  as  light,  air,  heat,  &c.  were  unequal 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  was  then  placed 
on  inverted  pots  upon  a  trellised  platform,  admitiing  an 
increased  circulation  of  air,  and  exposing  it  to  intense 
light  ;  watering  at  the  root  was  suspended  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  copious  syringinga  substituted,  wheu  requisite. 
By  this  treatment  the  plant  soon  assumed  its  wonted 
vigour,  expanding  its  leaves  and  producing  healthy  young 
stems, which, by  the  autumnof  the  sameseason(apiirt  from 
any  alteration  whatever  iu  the  soil)  attained  4  fi. in  length, 
oil  the  ends  of  which  were  formed  the  tassels  of  graceful 
flowers,  upwards  of  12  inches  in  length.  Independently  of 
other  evidence,  the  foregoing  instance  appears  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  a  remark  elsewhere  given — that  most  plants 
are  capable  of  maintaining  a  healthy  condition,  so  long  as 
a  balance  is  maintained  between  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  absorbing  power  of  the  material 
in  which  they  are  grown. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  includes  the  general  treatment  of  Calliaudra  Hous- 
toni with  a  class  of  plants  whose  highest  culture  depends 
upon  the  unchecketi  luxuriance  of  their  annual  growth, 
aud  on  the  exposure  of  the  terminal  shoots  to  intense 
light.  For  example,  the  beautiful  species  of  Aphelandra, 
Cierodendron,  Costus,  Dichorisandra,  Poinciana,  Jaca- 
randa,  Justicia,  Erythrina,  Poinsettia,  Hibiscus,  aud 
Gesnera,  S:c.  are  wolUknown  instances,  in  which  a  mode 
of  growth  favourable  to  the  production  of  side-branches 
would  be  fatal  lo  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  fertility  by  such  a  mode,  but  the  comparatively 
meagre  results  are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  I  lately 
saw  a  specimen  of  Calliandra  Houstoni  in  the  collection 
of  a  good  cultivator,  from  which  several  inches  of  the 
strong  leading  shoot  had  been  taken  off,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  lateral  growth  to  bloom  ;  thus  defeating 
the  intended  object,  by  removing  (at  such  a  season)  the 
only  growth  that  had  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
flowers.  The  best  possible  way  of  obtaining  bloom  from 
side-branches  in  plants  remarkable  for  their  spare  and 
luxuriant  habit,  is  to  fore-shorten  the  young  and  vigor- 
ous stems  when  they  have  attained  about  6  or  9  inches 
in  length,  for  by  this  practice  the  lateral  branches  will 
attain  a  strong  growth  by  blooming-tiaie. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  extra  vigour  in  C.  Houstoni 
in  removing  it  to  the  conservatory  border,  will  do  well 
to  regard  the  conditions  insisted  upon  in  the  first  Leading 
Article  of  the  present  year,  viz.,  the  importance  of  a  dry 
bottom,  drainage,  &c.,  not,  however,  forgetting,  that 
where  ample  exposure  to  light,  &c.,  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  bloom  in  summer,  the  same  agencies  are 
much  more  essential  during  the  slow  but  progressive 
development  of  growth  in  spring. 

In  conclusion,  where  high  culture  depends  upon  a 
reaccumulated  vigour  from  the  base  of  plants,  as  in  the 
instances  just  mentioned,  all  premature  growth,  previous 
to  such  plants  being  cut  back,  is  a  loss  which  no  after 
treatment  can  restore ;  those,  therefore,  who  expect 
ornament  early  in  summer,  must  attend  to  Calliandra 
Houstoni,  and  all  similarly  habited  plants,  for  some 
weeks  must  elapse,  after  the  heading  down,  ere  they 
are  ready  for  a  safe  and  prudent  shift,  whilst  the  arti- 
ficial heat  during  the  late  frost,  and  subsequent  mild 
weather,  will  have  moved  others  by  setting  their  vital 
forces  in  action.  When  the  work  of  heading  down 
begins,  an  increase  of  temperature  becomes  necessary  ; 
and,  as  most  of  the  plants  in  a  house  must  feel  the 
genial  excitement  of  an  artificial  spring,  all,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  work  together.  Good  advice  has  been 
recently  given  from  various  quarters,  as  to  the  benefit 
of  repose  in  the  stove.  Repose  is  as  requisile  lor  an 
over. excited  plant,  as  for  a  wearied  man  ;  but  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  a  partial  excitement  amongst  stove- 
tubers,  8:c.,  lias  given  the  watch-word,  "  Sleep  no  more 
to  all  the  house;"  and  where  such  is  the  case  with 
Gloxinias,  Gesaeras,  &c.,for  want  of  better  convenience 
whilst  dormant,  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  may 
be  respectfully  reminded  of  the  advice  which  Napoleon 
gave  to  the  school-boys  ot  play  :  "  My  lads,  every 
lost  half-hour,  ia  a  chance  for  future  misfortune."  Three 
years  ago  the  writer  tried  an  experiment  upon  some 
Gloxinias,  by  stopping  the  fore  shoots,  with  a  viesv  of  re- 
tarding them,  but  the  blooms  of  such  as  were  stopped, 
were  meagre  compared  with  those  of  others,  wherein 
the  fore  shoots  were  allowed  to  remain,  but  strengthened 
by  exposure  to  intense  light ;  thei-efore,  where  a  prema- 


ture growth  has  got  the  start,  an  elevated  position  on 
the  platform,  or  shelf,  will  prove  beneficial. —  iV.  Wood, 
Pine  Apple  Place. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER.  " 
The  meaa  temperature  of  last  December  was  33". 11, 
being  nearly  7°  below  the  average,  and  was  lower  than 
the  mean  of  any  corresponding  monih  in  the  present 
century,  with  the  exceptions  of  Dec.  1829  and  1840. 
The  exTreme  lowest,  14",  occurred  as  early  in  the  mont'n 
as  the  5th  and  6tb.  This  degree  of  low  temperature  in 
Deceaiber  was  only  exceeded,  ia  the  coiresponding 
month,  in  1019  and  1830. 

In  January,  1815,  the  mean  temperature  was  38'. 69, 
being  2:V  degrees  above  the  average  of  a  number  of  years. 
The  extreme  lowest  was  19°  on  the  28ib. 

In  February  the  mean  temperature  was  33°. 12,  or  8° 
below  the  average  ;  and  the  estreoie  lowest  was  3  de- 
grees belotv  zero,  or  35°  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
mean  of  the  month  was  lower  than  that  of  any  February 
in  the  present  century;  and  during  the  same  period  the 
thermometer  has  not  fallen  so  much  below  zero  in  any 
corresponding  month. 

The  present  month,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  exhibits  a 
lower  mean  than  any  corresponding  portion  of  March 
since  1797  at  least.  Up  to  the  IGth  inclusive  the  mean 
is  little  above  31° ;  whilst  the  extreme  lowest,  13°,  on 
the  nights  of  the  5th  and  13th  inst.,  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the 
last  48  years  at  least. 

Taking  the  period  altogether,  from  the  1st  of  last 
December  to  the  present  time,  the  mean  temperature  is 
iound  to  be  34°,  wbic'n  is  lower  than  ihat  of  any  similar 
period  in  the  piesent  century,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  1813-14,  when  it  was  1^  deg.  lower,  and  1829-30, 
about  ~j  deg.  lower.  In  these  periods  the  fi'i-'St  was  more 
continuous  in  January  and  February,  but  not  so  pro- 
tracted as  in  the  present  season — when  the  winter  may 
be  said  to  have  set  ia  with  severity  early  ia  December, 
and  is  still  continuing. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperature  from  Dec.  1,  1844,  to 

March  l6th,  1S45.  inclusive. 
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— R.  Thompson,  Huriiaultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

At  Little  Glemuam,  near  Wickham  Market,  the  state 
of  the  Thermometer,  at  4,^  feet  from  the  ground, 
against  a  S.S.  wall,  was  as  follows  : — 
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*  Not  observed  ;  ■  porlially  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  following  is  the  siateof  the  Thermometer  at  Ere- 
wood,  near  Wolverhampton. — The    observations    nere 
taken  at  night : — 
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The  cold  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  13th,  was  11 J^ 
more  intense  thiui  on  the  coldest  night  of  Jenu-.iry,  tlis 
situation  being  ti'.e  iim^.—H.B.  M, 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Vhie-C idlure  at  Trentham  Hall. — As  ray  remarks 
on  Vine  culture  seem  not  to  have  been  understood  by 
some  of  your  correspondents,  1  wish  to  offer  some  ex- 
])lanation.  For  the  iiiformaLion  of  "  E,  F.  L.,"  who 
asks,  *'  if  he  understood  me  right,  whether  a  heat  of 
from  75°  to  80°  had  beea  obtained  in  the  border  by 
merely  puttinij  a  foot  or  two  of  litter  over  it,"  I  answer; 
yes ;  and  I  beg  further  to  add,  that  on  the  Sth  of  this 
month,  by  means  of  a  crow-bar  and  twine,  I  sank  a  ther- 
mometer into  the  border  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  filliog  the  hole  with  cold  sand,  it  was  left  for  four 
hours  ;  when  it  was  drawn  up,  the  mercury  was  found 
to  stand  at  72°.  Another  thermometer,  at  1  foot  6 
inches  below  the  eurfuoe,  stood  at  76°.  The  litter  over 
the  concrete  was  then,  and  had  been  for  two  or  three  days 
previous,  almost  cold.  "  Venitor  "  is  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  I  recommend  keeping  concrete  on  the  border 
two  summers  ;  I  merely  stated  what  had  been  done  in 
the  case  in  question.  I  may  here  state  that  the  reason 
the  concrete  was  not  removed  last  summer  was,  that  it 
was  intended  to  form  the  new  Vine  border  upon  it,  it 
being  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  this  without  having 
the  new  border  too  high  for  the  front  of  the  house.  It 
is  not  my  general  practice  to  keep  a  covering  upon  Vine 
borders  during  summer,  except  in  (he  way  of  shade,  in 
the  case  of  Vines  to  be  forced  early  in  September  ;  and 
■which,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  their  summer  dur- 
ing our  winter.  Few  would  appreciate  more  than  my- 
self a  method  of  warming  Vine  borders  without  obstruct- 
ing sun  and  air;  but  until  we  heat  from  below  by  means 
of  hot  air,  and  cover  the  borders  with  glass,  i  cannot 
see  how  sun  and  air  can  be  admitted  to  the  surfaca  of 
borders  where  forcing  is  going  on  during  severe  weather ; 
and  until  some  better  plan  is  adopted  tban  that  of  heat- 
ing by  means  of  stable  litter,  I  consider  the  allowing  the 
rains  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  during  the  forcing  sea- 
son, a  greater  evil  than  the  exclusion  of  both  sun  and 
air,  which,  after  all,  are  scarcely  more  effectually  ex- 
cluded by  concrete  than  by'Venitor's"  covering  of  straw, 
if,  as  he  states,  it  is  sufficiently  compact  to  keep  out 
rain,  Hoare,  in  his  Treatise,  recommends  paving  the 
borders ;  and  if  heat  is  supplied  to  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season,  is  it  not  a  question  whether  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  is  of  so  much  importance  as  we  have  sup- 
posed? Another  fact  which  seems  to  prove  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  be  of  less  importance  than  the  keeping  the 
borders  dry  and  warm,  is  that  the  Vines  of  which  I 
wrote  have  improved  since  the  concrete  has  been  put 
on,  and  heat  supplied  to  the  roots  while  forcing  ;  but  1 
am  of  opinion  that  no  one  point  in  Horticulture  requires 
to  be  more  discussed  than  our  present  imperfect  modes 
of  managing  Vine  roots.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's remarks,  I  am  happy  in  having  the  Editor's 
testimony,  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason 
or  to  acknowledged  principlfs  in  supposing  a  retro- 
gi'ade  movement  of  the  sap  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  have  presumed.  In  summer  pruning  I  count  it 
good  practice  to  let  all  the  young  wood  grow,  the  foliage 
of  which  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
and  this,  with  the  view  to  obtaining  as  great  a  quantity 
of  elaborated  sap  as  possible,  and  to  add  vigour  to  the 
whole  plant.  In  the  case  of  a  Vine  treated  during  sum- 
mer on  the  above  principle,  and  pruned  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fade,  on  the  close  spur  system,  the  wood  to  be  cut 
oft'  must  bear  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  whole 
plant,  and  will  probably  contain  a  greater  proportional 
quantity  of  the  highly  elaborated  sap  than  any  other  part  of 
it.  In  such  a  case  the  annual  loss  of  sap  by  pruning 
must  be  great,  unless  it  can  be  abstracted  previous  to 
this.  That  this  can  be  done,  I  have  what  I  think  will 
appear  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  1st  of  January  last, 
a  large  Vine  filling  a  house  30  feet  in  length  and  14 
in  width,  was  started,  having  been  disbudded  in  Septem- 
ber instead  of  being  pruned.  During  the  swelling  of 
the  buds,  I  observed  the  disbudded  shoots  to  be  full  of 
sap,  so  much  so,  that  on  receiving  the  slightest  wound 
with  a  knife  or  the  thumb  nail  they  bled ;  but  by  the 
time  the  young  shoots  had  grown  so  much  as  to  require 
stopping,  the  disbudded  shoots  had  become  dry,  and  pre- 
sented much  the  appearance  of  a  Vine  shoot  that  had 
lain  exposed  to  hot  sunshine  till  it  had  all  its  moisture 
extracted;  which  fact  I  see  no  way  of  accounting  for,  but 
by  supposing  that  the  growing  shoots  had  absta-acted  the 
sap.  [No  doubt.]  If  others  draw  inferences  from  these 
facts,  different  from  what  I  have  done,  I  trust  I  am  open 
to  conviction  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  invite  dis- 
cussion, if  conducted  in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  truth,_G.  Fleming. 

Vines  at  Trentham.— My  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  statement  in  the  Chronicle  respecting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Vines  at  Trentham,  and  the  various  criticisms  in 
I  reference  to  that  statement.     The  points  involved  seem 
I  to  be  an  increased  temperature  and  dryness   for    the 
j!  roots,  preparatory  to  and  during  the  season  of  forcing 
ij  or  growth.     A  means  of  effecting  these  objects   has,  it 
il  appears,    been   tried   with  success   at    Trentham,  viz., 
covering  the  border  with  concrete,  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
and  fermenting  dung  superincumbent  upon   it,  to  in- 
crease the  temperature  ;  and  an  observation  is  added, 
ithat  dung  placed  upon  the  border,  unless  rain  was  at 
the  same  time  excluded,  would  be  positively  injurious. 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  it  would  seem 

that  every  desirable  object  might  be  effected viz.,  that 

previously  to  the  time  (whatever  tlie  season  may  be) 
It  which  it  is  desired  that  the  growth  of  the  Vines 
1'  ihpuld  be  started,  the  border  should  be  covered  with 
'ccent  fermenting  dung,  to  the  depth,  perhnps,  of 
12  inches.    This  coating  of  dung  would  exclude  all  un- 


genial  temperature,  and  at  the  Siime  time  send  down 
into  the  border  and  roots  more  or  lyss  of  a  moderate 
heat.  The  defect  would  remain,  tliatthe  dung  would  by 
no  means  exclude  rain,  and  that  much  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  dung  would  be  lost  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. But  why  not  correct  these  evils,  by  coveting 
the  border  and  dung  with  a  strong  waterproof  tarpaulin  ? 
Thus  the  whole  heat  would  be  preserved,  and  sent  down- 
wards into  the  border,  and  all  wet  would  be  excluded. 
Thus,  if  warmth  and  dryness  are  desirable  in  a  Vine- 
border,  they  would  be  attained  in  some  measure  and 
degree  by  the  means  proposed — with  this  advantage  over 
the  concrete  and  dung,  that  the  tarpaulin  and  dung  cfin 
be  applied'  or  removed  at  pleasure;  the  concrete  being 
necessarily  destroyed  each  time  it  is  removed.  To  ex- 
clude light  and  air  may  be  disadvantageous,  but  that 
equally  applies  to  the  concrete.  There  may  he  other 
disadvantages  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  very  useful 
that  your  opinion  should  be  made  known  on  the  whole 
subject,  and  that  your  correspondents  should  make  their 
observations Ignohis. 

Slatice  arhorea. — I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Snow  success- 
ful with  this  my  favourite  plant.  A  good  specimen  of 
this  plant  will  scarcely  be  found  about  London;  indeed, 
I  know  not  where  to  find  one.  I  apprehend  Mr.  S. 
must  be  mistaken  about  the  temperature,  or  it  may  be 
au  error  of  the  press.  It  reads  thus — "  I  never  keep  it 
in  a  higher  temperature  than  from  40°  to  44°."  I  should 
think  it  difficult  to  keep  it  in  a  lower,  unless  it  may  be 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  been  lately  experiencing.  In 
a  greenhouse  we  rarely  find  the  thermometer  fall  so  low 
as  this  ;  and  from  the  time  of  commencing  the  course  of 
culture  I  recommended,  when  the  plant  is  making  growth, 
the  therraonaeter  in  the  open  air  will  scarcely  ever  fall  to 
40°,  and  in  a  greenhouse  50°  to  55"  will  be  the  usual  j 
indication.  I  have  had  Statice  arborea  die  frequently] 
in  the  temperature  of  a  common  conservatory. — Duro.    I 

To  Preserve  IVall-nails  from  Rusting. — Heat  them 
quite  hot  on  a  fire-shovel  (they  must  not  be  red-hot),  and 
then  drop  them  into  a  glazed  flower-pot  saucer  half- filled 
with  train-oil.  Thus  prepared,  they  never  rust,  will  last 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  said  the  effluvium  from  the  oil 
keeps  insects  from  the  trees.  The  nails  should  remain 
some  hours  in  the  oil. — X.  X. 

Ancient  Yem. — At  Crom  Castle  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Erne,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  the 
garden  of  the  old  castle  which  was  burnt  down  about 
a  century  ago,  stands  the  most  celebrated  Yew-tree  in 
Ireland.  1  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
certainty  as  to  its  age.  Old  men  of  80  years  remember 
it  in  their  boyhood  as  the  old  Yew-tree  of  Crom.  I 
conjecture  it  to  be  from  200  to  250  years  old  at  the 
least.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  an  enor- 
mous green  Mushroom.  The  stem  rises  from  a  small 
mound,  and  is  not  above  8  feet  in  height  and  about 
3  feet  in  diameter.  The  branches  spread  in  great  numbers 


Potting  Carnations. — Last  spring  I  had  prepared  a 
compost  very  weak  in  manure,  for  several  sorts  of  them, 
wishing  to  keep  the  flowers  from  becoming  too  double, 
but  I  feared  that  a  dry  season  would  be  very  trying  to 
the  plants.  In  jtotting,  I  generally  have  swept  off  some 
dry  littery  manure  from  the  borders,  where  it  had  lain 
all  winter,  and  seen  that  it  is  sufficiently  dried  by  sun  and 
wind  to  exclude  worms.  This  I  pat  over  the  crocks, 
first  covering  the  hole  with  an  oyster-shell,  which  is 
propped  by  a  bit  of  potsherd.  Were  I  to  place  my  pots 
on  the  walk,  I  should  not  prop  the  shell,  but  they  are  set 
on  stands  a  yard  high.  Instead  of  manure,  however,  I 
now  use  either  half-decayed  rags,  or  dried  leaves,  or  the 
haulm  of  Potatoes,  Beans,  &o.,  or  decaying  stems  of 
Ribbon-Grass,  Phloxes,  and  other  Perennials,  which  had 
been  gathered  for  the  purpose  in  severe  frost,  when  no 
slugs  could  well  be  stirring,  and  placed  until  required  in 
a  dry  shed.  When  I  had  turned  the  ball  into  the  large 
pot,  I  placed  alongside  of  it  a  stick,  where  I  intended  the 
stake  to  be.  In  filling  up  with  compost,  I  dropped  in 
junks  of  decayed  spray  from  Ash  and  Alder  trees.  Bean- 
haulm,  bits  of  Moss,  half-rotten  turf,  and  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, pieces  of  half-rotten  rag,  and  the  stalks  of  dried 
Fern.  When  potted.  I  left  them  to  the  care  of  a  servant, 
who  had  then  only  to  water  them  when  required,  to 
withdraw  the  short,  and  put  in  the  long  sticks  at  th? 
proper  time,  tie  up  the  flower-stalks,  and  look  after 
green-fly.  For  two  months  I  saw  no  more  of  them.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  I  found  they  had  suffered  very 
little  from  the  drought,  nor  much  from  green-fly-  I  then 
began  to  water  them  weekly  with  guano-water.  They 
did  very  well.  On  turning  them  out  of  the  blooming- 
pots  in  autumn,  I  found  some  of  the  sticks,  leaves,  &o. 
still  undecayed  ;  others  had  gone  to  a  soil.  I  riddled 
out  the  crocks,  and  put  the  compost  under  cover,  think- 
ing that  it  may  possibly  be  now  quite  as  good,  or  better 
than  it  was  at  first.  I  shall  try  it  again  :  if  I  add  any- 
thing to  it  I  will  give  it  some  fibrous  loam.  If  I  had 
used  charcoal  instead  of  the  sticks,  Beanstalks,  &c,, 
would  it  have  been  better  or  worse  ?  I  lost  two  pairs, 
which  had  been  potted  for  experiment,  in  a  mixture  of 
dried  clay  and  sand.  It  has  been  said  that  some  very 
fertile  soils  consist  of  such  a  mixture,  but  a  flower-pot  is 
not  a  field. —  O. 

horizontally  from  the  trunk,  and  are  supported  on  a 
number  of  wooden  pillars,  with  gravel  walks  between 
them.  These  branches  extend  over  a  space  about  75  feet 
in  diameter  ;  the  height  of  the  tree  is  about  21  feet.  Its 
appearance  is  much  spoiled  by  a  Yew-hedge,  originally 
plrtced  as  a  protection  when  the  tree  was  much  smaller. 
But  now  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  hedge 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  tree.  The  noble  pro- 
prietor is  afraid  to  remove  the  hedge,  lest  by  allowing  the 
cold  wind  off  Lough  Erne  to  blow  on  the  tree,  it  might 
be  injured.  A  party  of  200  have  often  dined  under  this 
tree Cavanensis.     [The  wind  will  not  hurt  the  tree.] 


Yew-tree 
Lord  Brougham  on  Instinct.  —  As  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  read  Lord  Brougham's  "  Dialogues 
on  Instinct,"  and  many  also  may  have  read  them,  but 
without  finding  out  what  his  lordship's  opinion  really  is 
with  respect  to  instinct,  I  send  you  what  I  conceive  to' 
be  his  opinion.  Mr.  Bree,  from  his  remark  in  a  late  Num- 
ber, certainly  has  not  understood  the  work  aright.  The 
style,  however,  is  very  difficult,  the  objections  to  each 
proposition  are  so  numerous,  jmd  the  answers  to  such 
objections  are  frequently  made  by  way  of  further  ob- 
jection, that  a  reader  may  easily  conclude  the  volume 
without  arriving  at  any  conclusion  on  the  subject  at  all. 
His  lordship  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts,  viz. 
animal  instinct,  and  animal  intelligence,  and  of  each  of 
these  he  treats  separately  the  facts  and  theory.  With 
respect  to  animal  instinct,  his  lordship  first  notices 
Desoartes's  theory  ;  but  what  that  is — whether  that 
brutes  have  no  reason  or  mind  like  ours — a  power 
of  ratiocination — or  that  they  are  mere  machines, 
and  act  from,  a  principle  solely  corporeal  and  me- 
chanical, and  have  no  thinking  soul  —  his  lordship 
leaves  his  readers  in  the  dark.  His  lordship  then  states 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory,  viz.,  that  the  whole  actions 
of  brutes  are  the  constant,  direct,  and  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  Deity  himself.  This  is  evidently  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  and  he  argues  it  against  the  theory  that 
the  actions  of  brutes  are  the  effect  of  an  original  and 
general  design  or  law,  primarily  impressed  both  on 
matter  and  mind,  by  which  animals  have  a  desire  to  do 
such  and  such  things.  In  other  words,  that  instinct  is 
the  operation  of  the  Deity  acting  on  each  animal,  at 
each  moment  of  time,  rather  than  the  result  of  certain 
desires  originally  implanted  in  such  animal.  His  lord- 
ship's chief  arguments  in  favour  of  Newton's  theory, 
and  against  the  other,  appear  to  be,  first,  that  **  we 
cannot  conceive  the  Deity  acting  originally  through 
a  future  and  non-existing  animal ;  although  we  can 
easily  enough  imagine  him  acting  through  an  existing 
animal  at  the  time,"  (p.  85).  And  secondly,  that  in  the 
case  where  instinct  ia  interfered  with  by  obstacles  inter- 


op  Crom. 

posed,  and  that  instinct  then  ceases  and  intelligence 
begins  to  act,  his  lordship  "  can  barely  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  law  to  do  a  certain  thing,  to  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  the  desire,  until  certain  events  shall  happen, 
and  then  and  in  that  case  to  cease  following  the  impulse 
of  the  desire  and  to  follow  another  guide,  or  rather  to 
use  a  faculty,  namely  reason,  and  act  according  as  it 
should  direct,  allow,  or  recommend  in  the  circum- 
stances." (p.  89).  With  regard  to  animal  intelligence 
his  lordship  "  on  the  whole  conceives  that  a  rational 
mind  cannot  be  denied  to  animals,  however  inferior  in 
degree  their  faculties  maybe  to  our  own,"  (p.  158)  ;  but 
that  even  then  they  are  acting  under  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  Deity,  (p.  163).  Mr.  Bree  will  therefore 
perceive  that  no  new  edition  will  be  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  tomtit  knocking  at  the 
hive  to  call  the  bees  out,  but  that  it  resolves  itself  into 
the  head  of  animal  intelligence,  and,  in  fact,  it  corro- 
borates this  part  of  his  lordship's  theory. — R.  J. 

Scotch  Fir  Timber. — The  reason  commonly  given  for 
the  notorious  superiority  of  the  Scotch  Fir  timber  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic,  over  that   grown  in  Britain  is, 
that  the  tree  found  in  the  northern  forests  abroad,  is  a 
variety  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  distinct  from  that  which 
is  grown  at  home.     The  real  reason,  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  suspect,  is  simply,  that  the  timber  grown  in 
Britain  is  commonly  of  rapid  growth,  whereas  that  from 
the  Baltic  is  of  extremely  slow  growth — as  any  one, 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  counting  the  annual  rings  in  a 
few  foreign  boards,  may  easily  convince   himself.     On 
examining  a  piece  of  Fir  timber,  by  the  »t(i";oT:a:tnife, 
(or  even  of  the  thumb-nail),  it  iSjapparent  that  it.conO  ^J 
eists  of  soft  spongy  layers  of  vf&te  wood,  alternating:,,  jj^ 
with  hard  dark-coloured  ribs  or  feepla ;  tlie  white  layerj;  <^; 
is  wide  or  narrow,  accordingly  as  the  growth  of  the  treeQ  w 
has  been  quick  or  slow,  while  there  is  littlo  perceptible^  .-. 
difTerence  in  the  width  of  the  hara  rib.     Hence  it  6eems„;  ./_ 
to  be  an  undeniable  conclusion,   Ihat  the   slow-grown  ^  ?• 
timber   (as  containing  the  amalles- prijportioa' of  softc-i  ?i 
wood),  must  be  BtFonger,  more  dnra61^,^4^]^eBf  aiibject  h-j  J; 
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to  the  worm  than  quick-grown  timber.     In  foreign  Fir  I  on  the   13th  inst.   registering  18°  below  freezing)  the  I 
timber,   one  may   often   count  as   many  as  20  or   30  i  frost  penetrated  my  Tine-border,  which  was  not  covered  , 


annual  ribs  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  while  in  home 
grown  there  are  commonly  much  less  than  half  that 
anmber.  I  am  afraid  therefore  that  it  is  a  vain  expec- 
tation that  our  home  growth  will  ever  be  equal  in 
quality  to  that  imported,  which  often  takes  200  years  to 
attain  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  Jly  view  might  easily 
be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  side  branches  of  a  Fir  tree  increase  in  diameter  far 
more  slowly  than  the  main  stem.  Hence,  if  my  notions 
are  correct,  we  should  iind  in  every  quick-grown  Fir 
tree,  the  main  stem  consisiing  of  timber  of  the  usual  bad 
quality,  while  the  timber  of  the  side  branches  should  be 
equal  in  durability  to  the  foreign.  A  few  stakes  of  each 
kind  thrust  into  the  ground,  would  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
jieriment  to  test  the  truth  of  the  above  opinion.  I  must 
observe,  that  I  do  not  at  all  touch  on  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  durability  of  quick  or  slow-grown  timber  in 
deciduous  trees,  which  perhaps  may  be  governed  by 
different  rules.  I  ought  to  explain,  however,  that  in 
speaking  of  quick  or  slow  growth,  I  mean  only  to  refer 
to  the  rate  of  increase  in  diameter,  and  not  in  height, 
■which  are  not  always  coincident ;  for  instance,  a  tree  in 
3  crowded  wood  will  have  little  foliage,  consequently 
■will  increase  slowly  in  diameter,  though  often  increasing 
japidly  in  height. — Beobachler. 

?  ;  True  Highland  Pine. — If  I  could  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  2\lr.  Loudon's  opinion  respecting  this  tree, 
I  should  not  be  less  delighted  than  "An  Arborist"  to 
hear  of  its  being  extensively  introduced  into  England 
and  'Utiles ;  but  as  I  am  rather  unfavourable  to  that 
opinion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  That  eeveral  forests  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  long  been  famous  for  timber-trees  of  Scotch 
Pine,  of  a  very  durable  character,  is  a  fact  indisputable ; 
T)ut  that  plao:5  raised  from  Highland  seeds  will  produce 
timber-trees,  equal  ia  quality  to  those  from  which  the 
seeds  are  collided,  is  doubtful.  Gentlemen  of  England 
and  Wales,  poisessiiig  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  v.ill  do 
■well  to  plant  buc  sparingly  of  this  variety  of  Pine,  until 
something  more  than  mere  assertions  shall  have  bsen 
advanced  to  prove  its  superiority  over  that  which  they 
already  possess.  Those  fond  of  trying  experiments 
should  plant  a  few  of  the  true  and  a  few  of  the  false, 
ander  equal  circumstances  :  this  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  difference  ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  on  this  head  already.  I  am  aware  that 
plants  from  Highland  seeds  have  been,  for  some  time 
pastj  greatly  employed  in  forming  plantations  ia  the 
north  of  .Scotland,  but  this,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has 
oeea  owing  to  the  lowness  of  their  price,  rather  than  any 
particular  faith  the  purchasers  have  in  being  rewarded  by 
7ery  superior  timber.  If  seeds  of  the  Highland  Pine 
produce  timber-trees  equal  in  quality  to  those  from  which 
they  are  taken,  aad  even  surpass  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  timber  throughout  England 
and  Scotland,  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  is  so  inferior,  when  it 
is  clear  that  all  the  plantations  of  the  common  Pine,  as 
it  is  called,  owe  their  parentage  to  the  Highland  forests .' 
All  the  Pines  which  have  been  introduced  into  Britain, 
either  as  Pines  or  varieties,  have  some  striking  features 
by  which  they  are  distinguishable  by  persons  possessing 
ordinary  powers  of  discrimination;  but  in  regard  to  the 
Pine  in  question,  no  marks  of  discinction  exist,  either  in 
its  young  or  old  state.  I  have  carefully  compared  some 
plants  of  what  have  been  introduced  this  season  into 
England  as  the  true  Highland,  with  an  equal  number  of 
those  of  common  plantations,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to 
tell  ,horizontalis  from  sylvestris.  Surely  if  this  variety 
has  a  better  ramification  than  the  Oak,  and  surpasess 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  as  a  timber  and  ornamental  tree, 
such  would  not  be  the  case. — Piuus  Sylvestris, 

Jligk'and Pine. — With  regard  to  this,  "An  Arborist" 
seems  to  doubt  Mr.  Forsyth's  sca.ement  respecting  the 
rooks  in  Scotland  distributing  its  heeds.  Ko  doubt  the 
■winds  act  their  part  in  scattering  seeds,  but  in  regard  to 
the  seeds  of  this  Pine,  I  would  imagine  Mr.  F.  to  have 
the  best  side  of  the  question.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
that  some  members  of  the  Corvidse  family  are  greatly 
addicted  to  thievish  habits,  and  the  rook  among  the  rest, 
and  that  they  will  lay  their  strong  curvirostral  bill  upon 
articles  they  can  have  no  earthly  use  for.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Kendall,  when  crossing  the  height  of 
land  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  towards  Hud- 
son's Bay  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Arctic  sea,  he 
saw  a  raven  flying  off  with  something  in  his  claws,  pur- 
sued by  a  number  of  his  clamorous  companions.  The 
bird  being  fired  at  dropped  the  object  of  contention, 
Trhich  proved  to  be  the  lock  of  a  chest.  Mr.  F.  says 
that  the  rooks  steal  away  the  cones  to  some  lonely  place, 
and  leave  them  with  any  seeds  that  remain  in  them  to 
be  pressed  down  close  to  the  ground  by  the  first  fall  of 
snow.  Some  of  them  do  even  more  than  that— they  not 
only  convey  the  cones  to  some  lonely  place,  but  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  workings  of  an  under-ground  quadruped 
as  black  as  themselves,  to  secure  their  booty,  and  the 
i(«)ks  may  be  seen  sometimes  as  actively  employed  in 
securing  cones  and  burying  them  in  mole-hills  as  a  per- 
son under  mesmeric  infiaence  when  the  organ  of  acqui- 
sitiveness is  played  upon.  Some  of  the  cones  may  never 
be  disturbed,  and  the  seed,  although  not  in  the  best 
position  for  vegetation,  may  grow  and  afterwards  become 
stately  trees.  If  the  squirrel  bury  an  acorn  that  may 
become  a  mainmast  to  a  future  Victoria  of  120  guns,  so 
a  Pine  cone  buried  by  a  rook  ia  a  molehill,  may  in  time 
produce  such  a  tree  that  some  future  "  Clan-.AIpine  may 
exnlt  in  her  shade." — Peter  Mackenzie. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Fine-roots. — In  consequence  of  the 
aeterity  of  the  weather  ia  this  quarter  (the  thermomster 


by  litter,  and  so  affected  the  roots  as  to  cause  the  shoots 
of  the  Tines  in  an  early  Vinery  to  droop,  and  the  young  j 
leaves  to  become  shrivelled  and  dried  up.  This  was  not  i 
seen  by  me  for  some  time  after  it  had  happened  ;  and 
in  order  to  recover  tiiem,  if  possible,  I  immediately  co- 
vered the  border  with  hot  dung,  and  deluged  the  whole 
with  pailfuls  of  hot  water.  So  effectual  was  this  re- 
medy, that  in  six  or  eight  hours  afterwards  the  shoots 
began  to  raise  their  points  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  mention 
that  the  Tines  are  now  as  vigorous  as  ever,  presenting 
no  appearance  of  injury,  except  in  the  sides  of  the  leaves 
being  brown  and  dead. — M.  P.  M.  HeJstone. 

The  Uprooting  of  Plants  by  Frost. — Almost  every 
one  who  has  either  traversed  fields  or  visited  a  garden  in 
early  spring,  must  have  observed  that  many  plants  had 
been  thrown  out  during  winter,  and  lay  with  their  roots 
either  wholly  or  partially  exposed.  Wheat,  Grass,  Straw- 
berry, and  ether  plants,  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
summary  ejectment,  and  considerable  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment are  often  sustained  in  farms  and  gardens  from  this 
cause.  Almost  every  one,  also,  to  whom  you  put  the 
question,  will  be  able  to  tell  jou  that  it  is  the  frost  which 
has  done  this  ;  but  if  you  request  an  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  this  uprooting  is  effected,  very  likely  j 
every  one  will  not  be  able  to  give  an  answer.  Water  in 
the  act  of  freezing  enlarges  very  considerably  in  bulk,  ' 
and  with  very  great  energy ;  so  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  the  strongest  cannon  filled  with  water,  properly 
secured  by  screwing  up  its  muzzle,  will  be  rent  to  shivers 
when  exposed  to  frost,  by  the  expansive  power  of  the 
water  within  it.  All  soils,  particularly  during  winter, 
contain  water,  and  the  first  act  of  frost  is  to  solidify  the 
surface  layer  ;  in  doing  this,  the  plants  growing  thereon 
are  firmly  caught  and  secured  by  the  neck  ;  if  the  frost 
continue,  its  next  performance  will  be  to  freeze  the  suli- 
jacent  stratum  of  soil,  but  in  doing  this,  that  stratum,  by 
virtue  of  the  water  it  contains,  must  enlarge,  that  is, 
thicken,  and  consequently  bear  up  on  its  shoulders  the 
surface  layer ;  those  plants  which  were  secured  to  the 
surface  more  strongly  than  their  roots  adhered  to  the 
unfrozen  soil  below,  will  thus  be  raised  up,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  eradicated  ;  if  the  frost  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly tiU  it  finally  yields  to  the  freshness  of  spring, 
little  or  no  mischief  will  have  taken  place  from  this 
cause ;  it  is  only  when  frost  and  fresh  follow  each  other 
many  times  in  succession,  that  the  complete  uprooting  of 
plants  is  effected  ;  one  freezing  can  only  raise  a  plant 
one  step,  as  it  were,  upwards,  and  that  to  so  very  minute 
an  extent  as  barely  to  be  perceptible.  When  a  thaw 
succeeds,  the  soil  settles  down  again  into  its  original 
thickness,  and  the  next  frost  seizes  held  of  the  plant  a 
little  lower  down  and  gives  it  another  lift  up,  so  that 
when  many  of  these  minute  upliftings  are  added  together, 
the  plant  at  last  finds  itself  lying  as  an  outcast  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  some 
plants  will  be  more  susceptible  of  eradication  by  frost 
than  others  ;  for  example,  those  with  filiform  roots,  like 
the  recently  planted  Strawberry,  will  be  more  readily 
ejected  than  densely  fibrous-rooted  plants,  like  perennial 
Grasses  ;  also  such  as  possess  a  slender  neck  and  ex- 
panding head,  such  as  Wheat  begun  to  tiller,  wiU  be 
more  securely  seized  hold  of  and  upraised  by  the  frozen 
soil  than  those  which  cannot  thus  be  grasped,  as  Wheat 
in  the  sprout-blade.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  wetter 
a  soil  is,  the  more  readily  will  plants  growing  therein 
be  thrown  out  by  frost,  as  water  is  the  sole  agent  in  the 
process  ;  hence  it  is  that  land  well  drained,  or  dry  ia 
bottom,  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  miscarriage  of  crops 
from  this  cause  as  that  ia  an  opposite  condition.  Crops 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  hills,  or  on  level  ground,  often 
suffer  severely  from  the  operation  of  the  cause  during 
frosts  in  early  spring  ;  while  similar  crops  on  northern 
declivities  are  comparatively  uninjured  ;  in  the  former 
case  every  day's  sun  thaws  the  soil,  which  is  again  frozen 
every  night,  and  there  is  thus  a  diurnal  reiteration  of 
the  uplifting  'process,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  soil  keeps 
continuously  frozen,  and  the  plants  comparatively  safe. — 
Vidimus. 

Garden  Walls. — I  would  recommend  "B."  (p.  136)  to 
build  an  18-inch  hollow  wall,  (see  p.  3S9,  1844,)  as  this 
is  better  adapted  for  fruit-trees,  and  is  stronger  and  drier 
than  a  14-inch  solid  wail;  it  is  also  much  cheaper;  and 
in  a  hollow  wall  fewer  bricks  will  be  required.  Tiie  coping 
should  be  of  stone,  and  should  project  three  or  four 
inches  over  each  side,  with  a  drip  cut  nnder  each  edge. 
The  extra  bricks  required  for  a  solid  14-inch  wall  would 
pay  the  cost  of  building  an  IS-inch  hollow  wall  of  the 
same  height. — James  Roberts,  35,  St.  Paurs-street 
North,  Cheltenham. 

Trout  and  Gold-fish. — Some  of  my  gold-fish  were  ob- 
served to  fly  oat  of  the  water  as  minnows  will  when  pur- 
sued by  a  trout.  I  did  not  know,  however,  that  any  other 
fish  existed  in  the  same  pond  ;  but,  some  months  after, 
a  trout  about  13  inches  in  length  was  seen.  There  were 
then  (March,  1844),  17  eold-fish,  and  to  them  were  added 
a  score  of  small  carp.  There  are  now  only  10  (of  the 
largest)  gold-fish  remaining.  One  of  the  carp  was  found 
dead  in  the  pond,  at  the  bottom,  this  week.  It  had 
what  appeared  a  punctured  wound  near  the  ventral  fin, 
and  the  tail  was  slightly  injured,  but  the  scales  were  not 
rufiled,  nor  the  back  crushed,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
small  fish  that  have  been  seized  by  a  trout.  The  carp 
may  have  been  driven  by  the  trout  among  some  thorns 
which  were  thrown  in  last  spring  for  a  protection,  and 
so  injured.  Certainly  a  trout,  when  hungry,  will  attack 
any  very  small  fish.  In  fly-fishing  in  Scotland,  if  a  par 
or  small  trout  be  hooked,  it  will,  on  drawing  it  across 
the  stream,  be  taken  not  unfrequently  by  a  large  trout. 


After  floods  trout  may  be  taken  with  smaller  trout,  min- 
nows, and  bullheads  sticking  in  their  throats,  the  tails 
out,  while  the  heads  are  partially  digested.  They  will 
also  be  found  with  large  earth-worms  hanging  from  their 
mouths,  and  crammed  to  the  throat-gates  with  black 
beetles,  larvEe,  Sec. — 0. 

Laurel  Leaves  not  injurious  to  Cows. — Your  corres- 
pondent "  J.J.F."  says  be  lost  a  cow  from  eating  them; 
and  is  asked  by  "  W.D.F.,"  whether,  in  that  case,  the 
leaves  were  eaten  from  the  tree,  or  whether  they  were 
from  branches  that  had  been  cut  previously?  as  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Laurel  as  with  the 
Yew — cows,  sheep,  or  horses  will  eat  them  from  the  tree 
with  safety,  but  if  slightly  withered  they  c^use  speedy 
death.  This  will  prove,  as  Mr.  Burgess  asserts,  not 
always  to  be  the  case,  for  a  neighbour  of  mine  this  last 
summer  cut  about  30  or  40  faggots;  and  after  two  or  three 
days  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  two  cows  (one 
with  calr )  and  a  few  sheep  had  free  access  to  them,  and 
in  a  few  days  reduced  tbem  to  skeletons,  scarcely  a  leaf 
remaining,  and  none  of  them  received  the  slightest  injury 
from    eating   them  in    their   withered    state.  —  James 

Woods,  Harwich. Your  correspondent  *'  W.D.F," 

believes  that  both  Laurel  and  Yew  may  be  eaten  fresh 
from  the  tree  with  safety  by  cows,  sheep,  or  horses,  but 
if  the  leaves  are  slightly  withered,  they  cause  speedy 
death.  Unfortunately  for  "  W.D.F.'s"  belief,  the  fact, 
in  the  case  of  my  cow,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this :  the 
leaves  were  gathered  by  her  fresh  from  a  hedge,  and  the 
most  tender  shoots  were  taken  first.  It  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
sap  in  the  leaves  in  this  state,  than  there  would  be  in 
leaves  a  little  withered,  consequently  they  would  contain 
a  larger  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
trovert this  point  with  your  correspondent,  but  1  confess 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  know  in  what  precise  way 
cattle  are  affected,  and  how  it  is  some  are  poisoned, 
while  others,  under  similar  circumstances,  escape.  Some 
of  my  neighbours  have  mentioned  to  me  that  their  cattle 
have  eaten  leaves  with  impunity.  Some  one  acquainted 
with  chemistry  and  physiology  will  probably  decide  this 

matter. — J.J.F.,  Devizes. W.  fF.  C.  remarks  that 

eight  heifers,  the  properly  of  a  farmer  in  Worcester- 
shire, by  accident  got  to  a  Yew  hedge,  from  which  they 
ate  a  considerable  quantity  of  green  Yew.  The  result 
was,  that  two  died  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  lingered 
until  next  morning,  when  they  also  died.  The  same  cor- 
respondent mentions  that  he  has  frequently  known 
cattle  die  from  the  same  cause.  [It  is  inconceivable  how 
any  one  can  deny  the  poisonous  qualities  of  Yew /eare5. J 

1   would  just  mention  that   a  belt  of   shrubbery, 

chiefly  Laurels,  surrounding  the  cow-park  here,  was 
kept  closely  cropped  in  by  the  cows,  which  seemed  very 
fond  of  Common  Laurels  in  partioultir,  and  of  which 
they  ate  in  abundance  with  imptinity.  In  course  of 
time  it  happened,  however,  that  this  shrubbery  was  up- 
rooted, the  Laurels  were  thrown  over  into  the  park,  and 
as  the  work  continued  through  several  winters,  many 
cart-loads  were  often  accumulated,  and  lay  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  they  were  removed  ;  and  the  cows, 
which  were  turned  into  the  park  for  a  few  hours  every 
day,  would  stand  round  the  heap  and  eat  ad  libitum, 
washing  their  meal  do'vn  with  a  good  drink  of  water. 
I  have  watched  them  do  this  repeatedly,  and  without 
any  bad  effect ;  it  was,  however,  said  that  the  butter 
was  ill-flavoured  in  consequence,  but  this  was,  I  con- 
ceive merely  conjecture.  I  have  seen  them  eac  the 
Laurels  after  the  latter  had  been  cut  three  weeks.— J.  If. 
Tyro. 

Pyms  (Cydonia)  japonica. — Among  hardy  shrubs 
which  flower  in  spring,  this  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  especially  when  planted  in  the  open  border, 
and  trained  as  a  standard.  If  the  plant  you  fix  on 
for  this  purpose  is  one  composed  of  a  number  of 
steps  or  branches  rising  from  the  base,  clear  them 
all  away,  except  the  one  which  you  select  for  the  future 
plant.  This  should  be  fastened  to  a  stake,  say  6  or  S  ft. 
in  height,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stem.  Managed 
thus,  the  plant  being  of  a  pendent  habit,  will  acquire 
a  pyramidal  form,  which  gives  it  a  neat  appearance. 
With  respect  to  its  propagation,  if  a  few  roots,  say  from 
i  of  an  inch  to  ^  an  inch  in  circumference  (or  less  ■will 
do),  can  be  separated  from  the  plant,  let  them  be  cut 
into  short  lengths  of  from  3  to  4  inches.  Insert  these 
round  a  pot,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand-glass  ;  or  lay 
them  in  a  border  under  a  south  wall,  in  rows  4  inches 
apart,  coverinj  them  slightly  over  with  mould.  Here 
they  will  make  a  short  shoot  in  the  first  season.  Where 
a  great  quantity  of  plants  is  wanted,  this  system  is  better 
than  that  of  increasing  by  suckers,  as  is  generally  done  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  plant  being  over-luxuriant,  the 
taking  some  of  the  roots  from  it  will  cause  it  to  blooia 
more  freely. —  !V.  Swale. 

Quick  Method  of  Killing  Insects. — The  season  wiE 

soon  be  at  hand  when  the  lover  of  Entomology  will 

begin  his  labours,  and  I  would  recommend  the  following 

method  of  putting  insects  to  death  to  his  notice.    The 

insect,  when  fixed  on  a  cork,  should  be  placed  under  a 

jar  or  vessel  v;ith  a  little  ether,  the  latter  being  placed  on 

a  bit  of  tin  or  plate.     The  vessel  should  fit  closely,  so 

that  the  vapour  of  the  ether  may  not  escape,  and  the  air 

within  be  prevented  from  changing  its  place.     In  this 

ethereal  atmosphere  the  insect  will  soon   die,  without 

having  time  tohurt its  form  or  appearance. — J.M'I.  [This 

i  is  too  expensive  a  process.     Spirits  of  turpentine  will 

I  do  just  as  well.     After  pinning  the  insect,  touch  the 

■  wound  at  which  the  pin  is  inserted  with  a  pointed  stick 

!  dipped   in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  insect  is  re- 

1  leased  from  its  suffering]. 

I      Charcoal Two  years  ago  the  one-ahift  system,  audi 
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the  importance  of  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  manure, 
threatened  to  retolut'onise  two-thirds  of  the  then  exist- 
ing practices  of  gardening,  as  far  as  the  pot  culture  of 
plants  was  concerned.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
fair  descriptions  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Chronicle,  that  the  good  which  has  been  done 
by  the  one-shift  plan  of  potting  has  arisen,  and  that  every 
intelligent  gardener  is  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  potting,  when  brought  into  practice.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  the  importance  of  carbon  or  charcoal, 
when  mixed  with  earths,  has  been  far  over-rated.  Indeed, 
I  have  tried  the  effects  of  it,  I  may  say  50  times,  mixed 
with  soils,  and  I  have  seen  no  perceptible  difference 
between  plants  grown  in  soils  in  which  there  was  no 
charcoal,  and  plants  of  the  same  kinds  and  under  ihe 
same  circumstances,  reared  in  soils  mixed  with  charcoal ; 
and  practice  has  taught  me  that  to  use  charcoal  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  growth  is  an  error ;  but  charcoal  has  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  effect  upon  vegetation,  when  used 
in  a  powdered  state,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  allowed 
to  become  impregnated  with  it,  either  in  plant-houses 
or  out  of  doors ;  for  I  believe  that  under  such  circum- 
stances carbonic  acid  is  readily  formed.  Otherwise  why 
should  plants  in  a  house  assume  so  suddenly  a  dark-green 
foliage  (not  saying  anything  about  rapid  growth),  when 
powdered  charcoal  is  strewed  in  the  house,  while  not  one 
grain  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  It  is 
shown  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  minutiie  of  the  laws  of 
matter  that  plants  imbibe  carbonic  acid  through  the  water 
that  is  supplied  to  their  roots  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  carbon 
is  of  no  avail  applied  to  roots  of  plants,  either  in  a  gaseous 
or  solid  form,  and  its  sole  agency  is  through  the  leaves. 
Let  a  vessel  containing  water  be  kept  in  a  house  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  derived  from  charcoal,  and  afterwards 
let  the  water  be  applied  to  roots,  and  no  difference  will 
be  visible  in  the  plants  to  which  this  was  applied. 
Again,  let  cuttings  having  leaves  be  struck  in  material 
under  a  hand-light,  and  let  the  surface  be  merely 
sprinkled  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
cuttings  will,  for  a  few  days,  become  of  a  much  greener 
colour.  Now  in  this  ease,  carbonic  acid,  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  root,  can  have  nothing  to  do  in  produc- 
ing this  greenness.  [Why  not?]  If  plants  in  pots  are  put 
under  a  hand-light  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  but 
to  no  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the  cuttings. 
For  these  last  few  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sprinkling  my  Onion-beds  with  soot  and  powdered  char- 
coal, after  the  Onions  were  through  the  ground,  and 
about  2  inches  in  length,  and  I  have  observed  them  take 
immediately  to  rapid  growth,  and  to  present  a  dark-green 
appearance;  and  so  striking  was  the  effect  the  year  before 
last,  thkt  I  determined  to  try  its  power  again  last  season, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  fully  whether  it  really  was  the 
soot  which  produced  such  a  beneficial  change  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Last  year  I  grew  eight  long  beds  of 
Onions,  and  after  the  plants  fiad  attained  about  two 
inches  in  height,  I  applied  soot  to  four  of  the  beds  only, 
and  in  10  or  twelve  days  the  effect,  both  in  size  and 
colour,  over  those  which  had  none  was  astonishing.  They 
not  only  assumed  a  dark-green  colour  and  outstripped 
their  neighbours  in  size,  but  they  kept  in  advance  of 
them  to  the  end,  and  to  many  gardeners  I  pointed  out 
and  explained  the  cause  of  the  difference.  As  spring  is 
at  hand,  I  therefore  earnestly  invite  gardeners  to  try  the 
experiment.  What  was  curious,  one-half  of  the  bed 
next  those  on  which  soot  had  been  applied,  partook  of 
the  dark-green  colour.  I  may  remark  that  the  weather, 
at  the  time  when  I  used  the  soot,  was  very  dry  and 
warm,  and  continued  so  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  and 
at  first  I  expected  little  benefit  would  have  resulted 
from  the  ,  application  before  rain  ;  but  in  this  I  was, 
however,  mistaken. —  Orford.  [Our  correspondent  for- 
gets that  soot  is  mixed  with  salts  of  ammonia,  and  that 
.  it  may  be  to  their  action  that  the  results  he  speaks  of  are 
ascribable.] 

Plants  thai  will  Bear  the  Spray  of  the  Sea. — A  list 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated within  reach  of  occasional  slight  showers  of  spray 
from  the  sea  is,  I  think,  much  needed,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  sought,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  work.  Amongst 
them  are  some  species  of  Pinus,  probably  most  of  the 
genera  Tamarix,  Cheiranthus,  Malcolmia,  Statice,  some 
species  of  Crinum,  Pancratium,  and  other  bulbs,  Sol- 
dauella,  Mesembryanthemum,  Cytisus,  Cistus,  &o. — 
W.  C.  Trev'elyan,  Nettlecomb,  Taunton. 

Migration  of^  Si)-rfs.— During  the  last  few  days  fre- 
quent flights  of  sea-gulls  have  been  observed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  we  are  about  40  miles  from  the 
sea.  Their  course  has  been  uniformly  the  same,  about 
E.N.E.  On  Sunday  they  were  making  way  with  diflS- 
culty  against  a  violent  gale  from  N.E.,  and  seemed  much 
fatigued.  This  morning  a  flight  passed  over  in  more 
blithesome  mood,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  with  a  precision  and  regu- 
larity which  I  never  before  witnessed.  After  a  series  of 
revolutions  they  started  on  their  onward  way  in  a  more 
business-like  manner.  They  are  a  large  but  not  a  very 
large  species  ;  in  the  gale  on  Sunday  they  kept  near  the 
ground,  and  were  often  within  shot.  Is  this  a  wonted 
or  unusual  migration  .' — J.  R.,  Seven  Oala. 

Cow-hair  Netting.— This,  is  lower  (a  little)  in  price 
than  woollen  ;  but  will  it  prove  equally  durable  ?  I 
wintered  some  well-established  Carnations  in  a  temporary 
frame,  open  at  the  sides,  round  which  doubled  netting 
was  strained,  to  a  certain  height,  but  not  to  the  top, 
which  was  of  oiled  calico  ;  thus  they  had  always  air  and 
light,  and  never  any  drip.  As  a  covering  to  delicate 
plants  against  walls,  woollen  netting  is  excellent.  Skele- 
ton hand-lights  covered  with  it  are  useful O. 

Mice. — Among  the  many  plans  for  destroying  mice, 


which  attack  Peas  in  gardens,  mentioued  in  thr 
Chronicle,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  following 
most  simple  and  efficacious  one,  which  I  practise.  My 
enemies  are  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  whose  holes  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find.  Having  found  them,  take  your 
cat  in  one  hand  and  a  pot  of  water  in  the  other;  pour 
the  water  into  the  monse-holc,  and  the  inhabitants,  if  at 
home,  must  come  out,  and  be  disposed  of  by  the  cat. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  soon  the  cat  learns,  and 
enjoys  the  business. — A  Subscriber, 

The  Atmosphere  of  Hothouses, — I  am  astonished  that 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  horticultural  world  should  still 
be  content  with  the  capricious  and  uncertain  degree  of 
atmospheric  humidity  in  the  great  majority  of  hothouses 
of  the  present  day.  We  hear  of  nice  little  flanges  or 
covers,  of  about  an  inch  in  depth,  being  cast,  it  may  be 
with  the  piping;  and  which  the  hot-water  man,  of  course, 
deems  perfection,  but  which  I  consider  play-things ;  and 
we  sometimes  hear  of  sudden  deluges  of  stearn  being 
shot,  as  it  were  from  a  4S-pounder,  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  which,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  casts 
a  London  fog  completely  into  the  shade;  and  this  is  what 
is  called  following  Nature,  whilst  both  are  equally  un- 
natural. What  is  wanted  for  vegetation  in  general,  is 
an  immunity  from  excessive  humidity,  as  well  as  from 
fitful  drought.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  no  invention 
will  ever  excel,  for  simplicity  and  efficiency,  a  cemented 
brick  trench,  with  the  bottom  pipe  resting  on  it,  and  a 
permanent  source  of  water  in  a  cistern  overhead,  with  a 
tap  to  run  into  the  trench.  The  bottom,  or  return  pipe, 
is  seldom  more  than  from  90°  to  110°  in  most  hot- 
water  apparatus,  and  this  imbedded  in  water,  or  partially 
so,  will  produce  humidity  suSicient  for  any  orchidaceous 
or  other  hothouse.  Houses  supplied  in  this  way  possess 
an  atmosphere  exactly  resembling  a  genial  evening  in 
May,  and  the  only  hygrometer  wanted  to  prove  this  is 
the  nose  of  a  thorough  practical  man.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  apertures  in 
the  front  wall,  open  night  and  day,  and  capable  of  gra- 
duation ;  this  was  long  since  recommended  by  the  late 
Mr.  Knight.  By  means  of  these  the  air  will  be  in  con- 
stant circulation,  preventing  stagnation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  preserving  a  due  proportion  of  the  constituent  and 
vivifying  gases  of  the  natural  atmosphere  on  the  other. 
Red-spider  and  such  like  pests  will  be  seldom  seen  in 
such  structures,  provided  a  clever  system  of  potting 
(founded  on  the  permeabiHty  of  the  soil  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  means  of  thorough  drainage,  and  the  free  use 
of  undecomposed  turf,  with  its  native  texture,)  be  con- 
joined with  it.  These  front  wall  apertures,  or  venti- 
lators, should  enter  just  over  the  piping,  if  possible ;  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  carry  the  artificially  moistened 
atmosphere  through  the  whole  body  of  the  house.  By 
the  flange  or  other  mode  (in  which  sudden  deluges  of 
piping  hot  steam  is  produced)  the  furious  steam  is  carried 
immediately  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where,  of  course, 
it  is  condensed,  and  descends  in  drip ;  and  the  greater 
the  difference  between  the  outer  and  inner  atmospheres 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  drip,  and  consequently  the 
greater  is  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  below,  especially 
if  the  fitful  cause  of  steam  become  suddenly  short  of 
supply.  Although  I  advocate  a  constant  source  of  pure 
air  from  the  front,  I  would  have  the  glass  roof,  if  pos- 
sible, as  close  as  a  Ward's  Case;  and  now  that  the 
duty  is  to  be  removed  from  glass,  I  make  no  doubt  we 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  both  leakage  and 
hailstones.  Of  course,  I  would  have  ample  ventilators 
at  the  back,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  these,  how- 
ever, in  general  are  mere  wasters  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Very  different  is  the  office  of  the  front  apertures R, 

Errington. 

Labels, — The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  prepare 
my  labels,  to  preserve  the  part  inserted  in  the  ground 
from  decaying  and  breaking  off  : — I  heat  some  common 
tar,  into  which  I  dip  the  labels  as  high  as  they  are  to  be 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  then  put  them  away  to  get  per- 
fectly dry  before  using  them.  I  find  this  plan  to  answer 
perfectly,  and  the  labels  endure  for  many  years.  I  would 
recommend  this  to  agriculturists  as  a  preservative  for 
gate-posts,  &c.,  or  for  any  sort  of  wood  that  is  required 
to  stand  long  in  the  ground,  the  trouble  being  small  and 
the  cost  trifling.— J".  L.  Snow,  Swinton  Gardens.  [An 
experiment  of  this  kind  with  stakes  failed  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  true  that  the  tarred 
part  was  preserved :  but  the  wood  above  the  tar  rotted 
rapidly.] 

Vegetable  Instinct. — Your  correspondent,  "  Walter 
Wakefield,"  in  his  communication  on  Vegetable  Instinct 
(see  p.  854, 1844),  says,  it  has  often  been  to  him  a  fre- 
quent  source  of  thought  and  observation  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  where  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between 
instinct  and  reason.  Siniilar  thoughts  have  often 
occurred  to  me,  without  my  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  them.  The  meaning 
of  the  words  reason,  instinct,  and  adaptation,  as  applied 
by  modern  naturalists  to  man,  animals,  and  vegetables, 
is,  I  think,  scarcely  intelligible  enough,  inasmuch  as  the 
distinction  meant  to  be  implied  by  these  words  draws  too 
wide  a  line  of  separation  between  the  three  kingdoms  of 
animated  nature  ;  for,  as  your  correspondent  observes, 
we  often  find  among  those  tribes  of  animals,  insects,  &c., 
which  generally  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
lowest  in  the  animal  kingdom,  a  kind  of  reason  (or  in- 
stinct) superior  to  that  of  animals  of  a  higher  grade  in 
the  scale  of  animated  beings.  To  come  shortly  to  the 
point,  viz.,  to  the  instinct  of  vegetables  : — No  one  who 
has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  various  modes  in 
which  vegetables  seek  the  food  proper  for  their  nourish- 
ment, can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  some  intelligent 
cause  must  be  at  work  to  point  out  to  them  that  which 


is  beneficial  and  that  also  which  is  hurtful.  If  we  go 
into  any  Grass-field  in  the  summer  time,  and  select  a 
piece  of  ground,  tay  a  yard  square,  we  will  find  in  that 
space  a  variety  of  plants  of  different  kinds,  each  kind 
selecting  from  the  same  soil  that  sort  of  food  most  pro- 
per for  its  own  nourishment ;  and  it  is  proved  by  those 
who  have  made  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  their  par- 
ticular study,  that  different  tribes  of  plants  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  for  thfir  healthy  development,  as  ic 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  their  roots,  stems,  and  fruits. 
Now,  by  what  name  is  this  process  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  extract  from  the  soil  that  particular  substance 
which  contributes  to  their  healthy  development  called? 
Is  it  reason,  instinct,  or  adaptation  that  we  are  to  caE 
it.'  To  say  that  plants  reasoned  in  the  choice  of  thdr 
food  would  at  present  be  going  perhaps  a  step  too  far.; 
still,  how  are  we  to  get  away  from  the  original  question^ 
Smith,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Botany,"  says,  that 
"  the  spontaneous  movements  of  plants  are  almost  as 
readily  to  be  observed  as  their  living  principle ;  for  in- 
stance, the  general  direction  of  their  branches,  and 
especially  of  the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves,  though 
repeatedly  disturbed,  to  light,  the  unfolding  and  closing 
of  their  flowers  to  the  light  at  stated  times,"  &c.  And 
further  on  he  says,  "Hence  arises  a  question,  whether 
vegetables  are  endowed  with  sensation,  as  they  possess 
life,  irritability,  and  motion,  spontaneously  directing 
their  organs  to  what  is  natural  and  beneficial  to  them, 
and  flourishing  according  to  their  success  in  satisfjing 
their  wants  ?  May  not  the  exercise  of  their  vital  func- 
tions be  attended  with  some  degree  of  sensation,  how- 
ever low,  and  some  consequent  share  of  happiness? 
Such  a  supposition  accords  with  all  the  best  ideas  we  can 
form  of  the  Divine  Creator."  The  above  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  interesting  question  in  the 
economy  of  plants.  Looking  at  the  many  curious  contri- 
vances employed  by  many  flowers  in  bringing  their  sta- 
mens and  pistils  together,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  must  be  something  more  than  mere  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end.  Perhaps  some  one  who  has  made  this 
interesting  part  of  vegetable  physiology  his  particular 
study,  will  favour  me  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
—  fV.  M.,  Kensington. 

Steioed  Pears. — My  cook  was  in  despair  some  time 
since  that  she  could  not  get  her  stewed  Fears  of  a  good 
colour.  After  several  failures,  using  a  stewpao  lined 
with  a  sort  of  enamel,  an  old-fashioned  tinned  stewpan 
was  substituted  with  brilliant  success.  This  is  very 
readily  accounted  for,  but,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
in  the  kitchen. — A  Subscriber. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — In  some  places  the  cottagei® 
make  a  decoction  of  Foxglove,  dashing  it  over  the 
trees  with  a  white-washing  brush.  What  caterpillars 
fall  off  are  collected  with  a  coal-rake.  Road-dust  will 
answer,  but  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  fruit.  The  first  is 
the  cleanest  plan,  and  I  saw  several  cottage  gardens, -last 
year,  where  it  had  been  practised.  An  excellent  crop 
was  the  result. —  O. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mar.  18. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.— 
Miss  Sharpe,  and  R.  Gosling,  W.  S.  Grey,  and  R.  A.  F. 
Kingscote,  Esqs.,  were  elected  Fellows. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather,  several  fine  things  were 
produced.' — ^Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent 
handsome  specimens  of  Phaius  Wallichii,  and  Dendro- 
bium  Pierardi,  whose  gracefully  pendent  branches  were 
closely  covered  with  pale  lilac  blossoms ;  several  plants 
of  Hippeastrum,  nearly  related  to  H.  aulicum  ;  and  two 
most  beautiful  small  specimens  of  the  variety  of  Azalea 
indica,  called  Smithii  coccinea,  covered  with  bloom,  and 
exhibiting  what  can  be  done  with  such  things  under  skil- 
ful management,  even  in  a  small  state.  From  the  same 
collection  was  lUicium  religiosum,  a  handsome  evergreeE 
shrub  from  Japan,  with  shining  leaves,  and  yellowish- 
green  flowers  ;  the  fruit  of  this  is  burned  by  the  Japanese 
as  a  perfume,  at  their  religious  services,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  derives  the  specific  name.  A  Kcightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  these. — A  Cineraria  called  the 
Pet,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham. — Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  sent  a  Cyclamen  called 
Persicum  rubrum  ;  it  had  certainly,  however,  nothing  to 
do  with  Persicum,  but  was  a  hardy  European  species, 
possessing  a  very  agreeable  perfume.  Along  with  this 
were  two  Acacias,  viz.,  prostrata  and  oxycedrus ;  the 
latter  having  a  spiny  foliage,  and  long  tail-like  yellow 
blossoms.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Cyclamen. 
— Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  sent  Den- 
drobium  moniliforme,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
that  showy  genus ;  D.  Cambridgeanum,  a  beautiful 
Indian  species,  which  is  found  in  its  native  country 
attaching  itself  to  and  ornamenting  rocks  and  trees  with 
its  rich  yellow  blossoms.  In  colour  it  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  Chrysanthum,  and,  like  that  species,  it 
has  a  deep  purple  stain  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  Along 
with  these  was  a  variety  of  CyrtochUum  maculatum  ;  the 
very  rare  Burlingtonia  rigida,  a  fine  species  inhabiting 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  clinging,  by  means 
of  its  stiff  wire-like  roots,  to  branches  of  trees,  and  dis- 
playing its  airy,  gracefully-drooping  racemes  of  pale  lilac 
blossoms  in  abundance.  From  the  same  collection  was 
Rhododendron  Rollissouii,  a  beautiful  Ceylon  species, 
producing  compact  balls  of  bright  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  R.  nobile.  Along 
with  it  was  a  out  specimen  of  R.  Zeylanicum,  of  a 
rich  rosy  pink  colour,  approaching  to  white  in  the  throat. 
A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Burlingtonia 
rigida. — From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  were 
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three  seedling  Epacrises,  the  best  of  which  was  ai-den- 
tissima.  This  was  of  a  bright  glowing  red,  the  finest  we 
have  seen  of  the  colour,  showing  what  can  be  effected  by 
judicious  hybridisation  of  good  sorts.  If,  however,  (as 
has  been  already  attempted)  impressa  were  crossed 
by  grandiflora,  something  better  might  jet  be  ex- 
pected. A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  this  one. — 
Of  Fruit,  J.  Moorman,  Esq.,  sent  9  sorts  of  Pears  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation,  including  Passe  Col- 
mar,!jWinter  Nelis,  and  Glout  Morceau. — C.  S.  Dickens, 
Esq.,  sent  from  Mr.  AUraan,  a  nurseryman,  highly 
coloured  specimens  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  a 
stewing  Pear.  —  Specimens  of  Keen's  seedling  Straw- 
berry were  sent  by  Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  H.  H.  Oddie, 
Esq.;  and  by  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Colonel  Challoner, 
Finally,  various  Cucumbers  were  present. — Mr.  Daran, 
gr.  to  T.  Hawea,  Esq.,  sent  two  specimens  of  Victory 
of  England,  the  longest  of  which  measured  19  inches. 
From  E.  Leathes,  Esq.,  was  the  Browston  hybrid  of 
the  same  length ;  and  Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury  Park, 
contributed  some  good  samples  of  the  Early  Frame 
variety  grown  in  his  pit  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
a  hybrid  grown  in  the  pit  of  his  contrivance,  heated 
by  fermenting  material. — Mr.  Beclc,  of  Isleworth  sent  a 
neat  slate  pan  for  the  growth  of  Orchidaceous  plants. 
That  this  material  is  in  lio  way  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  plants  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most  beautiful 
Achimenes  picta  possibly  ever  shown  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Beck  in  one  of  them  on  this  occasion.  This  is 
one  of  the  latest  plants  which  Mr.  Hartweg  collected  in 
South  America,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
genus,  possessing  beautiful  rich  browa  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  a  fine  variegated  foliage.  A  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  it. — Among  Miscellaceons  articles  Mr. 
Lawrence  sent  a  glass  globe,  similar  to  those  in  which 
gold  fishes  are  kept,  with  a  piece  of  glass  fitted  neatly 
over  the  top  ;  in  this  Ferns  have  been  kept  since  August 
last  in  good  condiiion,  without  the  lid  ever  being  remosed. 
Also  an  improved  zinc  watering-pot,  for  watering  plants 
without  changing  the  position  oS  the  hands  :  it  has  a 
close  top  with  a  small  aperture  near  the  handle ;  this 
is  closed  in  by  a  cap,  which  is  moved  by  the  thumb,  up 
and  down  as  required,  thus  causing  the  water  to  flow  or 
to  be  withheld,  according  as  air  is  admitted  or  shut  out. 
Along  with  this  were  two  Wardian  Cases,  having  a 
small  chamber  of  3  or  4  inches  in  depth,  underneath  the 
material  in  which  the  plants  are,  and  so  contrived,  that 
hot  water  can  be  introduced  when  required  and  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  plug  when  not  wanted  ;  warm  dry  air 
can  also  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  case  through  pipes. 
In  such  cases  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  and  facility  as 
-in  the  propagating  house. — From  the  Garden  of  the 
Society  was  the  larger  variety  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum, 
Epidendrum  Starafordianum,  a  species  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction ;  the  handsome  E.  auruntiacum, 
Tfith  rich  orange  blossoms  ;  the  rare  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Hippeastrum  Johnsoni,  Begonia  ulmifolia,  with 
pure  white  flowers ;  two  Epacrises ;  a  handsome 
white  variety  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  ;  and 
Anally,  a  cut  specimen  of  the  new  Mexican  shrub 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  which  was  figured  in  their 
Transactions  as  a  plant  of  great  beauty.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  something  else  (probably  Cestrum  roseum) 
having  been  introduced  into  collections  for  this,  some 
doubts  were  apprehended  as  to  its  ever  realising  the 
expectations  formed  of  it  ;  but  this  the  true  H.  fascicu- 
latus, nowjblooming  in  the  Society's  Garden,  fully  equals 
all  that  has  been  said  of  it.  In  its  native  country  it 
forms  a  noble  shrub,  about  5  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  multitudes  of  beautiful  red  blossoms,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the  short  llower-stsms. 
In  this  country  it  should  be  grown  slowly  in  as  cool  a 
situation  as  it  will  admit  of  without  injury ;  and  as 
it  has  a  disposition  to  grow  straggling,  over-luxuriance 
should  be  checked  as  Kuch  as  possible.  It  was 
also  mentioned  that  cuttings  of  fruit-trees,  having 
been  laid  in  the  ground  as  usual,  were  so  frozen  in,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  separate  the  soil  irom  them 
without  injuring  the  bark  ;  for  this  reason,  none  could 
be  sentfor  distribution.  The  soil  was  (MarchlSth)  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  5  inches  in  receaily  dug  ground  in  the 
Kitchen  Garden  of  the  Society;  and  as  much  as  7  or  S 
inches  where  it  had  not  been  recently  dug. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Mar.  18.— E.  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.— E. 
Doubleday,  Esq.,  surgeon,  was  elected  a  Fellow. — Mr. 
Bowerbanli  presented  to  the  Society  a  collection  of 
troits,  amon».%t  which  were  that  of  the  Madagascar 
Sago  Palm  (Saijus  Rvffia),  Borassus  flabelliformis,  the 
Talipot  Palm  (Corypha  umhraoulifera),  the  Cohoon, 
three  or  four  species  of  Cocos,  Synedrys  ossea,  and 
several  species  of  Mncuna.— Mr.  Gough  presented  a 
collection  of  insicts. — Dr.  Lankcster  presented  a  sneci- 
men  of  the  trunk  of  the  Aspidospermum  excelsum, 
brought  from  Guiana  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  and 
remarka'ole  (or  the  eccentric  development  of  the  zones 
of  wood :  he  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Snake- 
nut  {Ophiotiartjon  ■p'lrudoxum)  of  British  Guiana. — A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Qceketr,  On  tlie 
Structure  of  the  Tissues  of  Plants  as  exhibited 
in  siliceous  casts  of  tissue  from  fossil  wood.  The 
casts  confirmed  by  their  form  the  general  view  that 
■  the  spire  of  vascular  tissue  is  formed  inside  the  mem- 
brane. Casta  of  the  dutted  and  glandular  tissue  proved 
that  the  dots  were  cavities,  v/hose  concavity  was  pre- 
sented to  the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  oc- 
curred.— A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Doubleday, 
of  the  British  iVluseum,  on  the  Nervules  of  the  Wings  of 


Lepidoptera  as  a  means  of  Classification.  By  this  mode 
the  old  genera  of  Argynnis  and  Meliiosa  were  thrown 
into  groups,  whose  geographical  distribution  agreed  with 
their  anatomical  division. — k  paper  was  read  from  Mr. 
Walker,  On  the  Eurjtomidte,  a  family  of  hymenopterous 
insects. 

CALEDONIAN     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 
March  6. — ^This,  the  Spring  General  Meeting,  was  held 
in  the  Hall,  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  W.  Craufurd, 
Esq.,   in  the  chair.      Notwithstanding  the  great  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  the  show  of  fine  flowering  plants 
was  respectable,  and  the  display  of  Hyacinths  was  parti- 
cularly brilliant — the  interior  of  the  Hall  thus  fbrming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  snow-covered  garden  without. 
Numerous  premiums  were  awarded.     For  producing  the 
six  finest  varieties  of  Camellia  japoiiica,  the  Silver  Medal, 
as  first  prize,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Addison,  gr.  to  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss,   the  kinds  being  double  white,  Chandlerii, 
double    striped,   Landreathii,     Imbricata,    and    Press's 
Eclipse. — A  second  Premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  M'Nie, 
gr.  to  Professor  Dunbar,  for  Thomsonia  superba,  Col- 
villii,  Elegans,  Eclipse,  a  seedling  named  Eliza,   and 
King  ;  and  a  third  Premium  to  Mr.  Crocket,  gr.  to  Col. 
Ferguson,  for  Imbricata.Donkelaerii,  Elegans, Chandler's 
Elegans,  Fimbriata,  and  Speciosa. — For  the  three  finest 
varieties  of  Epacris,  the  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Reid,  gr.   to  Prof.  Syme,  for  E.  onosmceflora,  impressa 
hybrida,  and  splendens ;    and    a    second  Premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Ef  q.,  for  E.  im- 
pressa, onosmeeflora,  and  nivalis. — For  exhibiting  seven  va- 
rieties of  Double  Primroses  in  flower,  the  Bronze  Medal 
was  voted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to  William  Keith,  Esq.; 
the  sorts  being  lilac,  bronze,  haS,  violet,  red,  white,  yel- 
low, and  purple. — For  the  six  finest  Hyacinths  the  com- 
petitors  were  numerous,    all  of  them  producing  well- 
grown,  beautiiul  flowers,  and  all  in  pots  (none  in  flower- 
glasses). — The  Silver  Medal,  as  first   Prize,  was  found 
due   to  Mr.  Y'oung,  for  Prince  Albert,  Grande  Vidette, 
Laurens  Coster,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Tubiflora,  and  Rosina, 
the  bulbs  being  grown   in   hypnuni-moss,  with  a  little 
sand  on  the  surface. — A  second  Prize  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  for  William  the  First,VictoriaRegina, Goethe, 
Richelieu,  Grande  Vidette,  and  Triomphe  Blandina;  and 
the  Committee  voted  a  third  Prize  to  Mr.  Oswald,  gr. 
at  the  Orphan  Hospital,  Dean,  for  La  Cour  d'Auvergne, 
L'Ami  du  Cceur,  Anna   Maria,  Grande  Vidette,  Mars, 
and  Grand  Vainqi;eur. — A  number  of  articles  of  great 
interest  were   brought  forv^ard   for   exhibition,  and  for 
several  of  these  extra  honorary  awards  were  made.     In 
particular,  the  Society's   Silver  Medal  was  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Haig,  who  exhibited  beautiful  flowering  specimens 
of  Dendrobium   ccerulescens  and   D.  Pierardi,   a  mag- 
nificent  specimen  of  Epacris   impressa,  iEschynanthus 
parasiticus.  Erica  hyemalis,  and  a  Cineraria  called  Prin- 
cess Royal. — The   Silver    Medal    was  also  voted    to    J. 
Gray,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Laplacea  speciosa 
in  bloom  ;  a  healthy  plant,  showing  flower-buds,  of  the 
curious,    coral-looking   vegetable,  Ceradia  furcata,  from 
the     -\frican    shore     opposite    to    Ichaboe;     Echinor 
cactus   Scoparosea,  !and   a    small    Cactus   from  Lima, 
densely   clothed   with  fine    silky  hair,    and   ^popularly 
called    the    Muff    Cactus. — Still    another    Medal    was 
awarded   to    Mr.   Addison,    for   a   seedling   Cineraria, 
raised  from  seed  of  the  M'Nabiana,  and  named  Triumph, 
the  purple  flowers  being  of  intense  brilliancy. — Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  Sons  ee--;t  for  exhibition  five  plants  of 
Erica  Lamberti  rosea  and  E.  aristata,  and  a  very  large 
specimen  of  Centradenia  rosea,  in  full  flower. — llessrs. 
Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Company,  exhibited  very  large  and 
richly-flowered   plants   of  Andromeda  floribunda,  with 
Camellia  ochvoleuca  and  C.  elata. — Professor  Syme  ex- 
hibited four  handsome  seedling  Epacrises. — Mr.   Purdie 
produced      a    well-marked     seedling    Epacris.  —  Mr. 
Oliver  sent  a  very  fine  flowering  specimen  of  the  highly 
fragrant  lUicium  floridanum,  evincing  excellent  culture. 
— Mr.    Thyne   sent  specimens    of   the  rare  Hungarian 
plant  Helleborus  atrorubens. — A  pot  of  the  large-flowered 
variety   of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,   completely  covered 
with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills, 
was  much  admired.     Besides  the  many  fine  plants  sent 
either   by    competitors    or    exhibitors,   the    Hall    was 
adorned  with   some  highly  ornamental  and  interesting 
specimens  from  the  Society's  own   collection;  particu- 
larly, several  scarlet  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and  also  a 
Rhododendron  campanulatum,  in  full  flower  (the  plants 
having  been  lifted  from  the  open  border,  and  placed  in 
pots  about  sis  weeks  previously) ;  a  Strelitzia  Reginte, 
cultivated  and   flowered   in    a    ball    of    hypnum-moss, 
moistened  by  meaiiS  of  a  water-syphon ;  and  a   remark 
ably  rich  Epacris  nivalis,  with  its  branches  tied  back,  so 
as  to  give  the  plant  a  balloon   form. — At  this  meeting 
several  communications  were  read  by  the  Secretary ;  and 
the  practical  gardeners  present  were  requested  to  give 
their  opinions,  which   several  of  them  did,  thus  adding 
much  to,  the  interest  of  the  meeting.     The  first  paper 
was  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  and  on  the  Effects 
of  Guano,  by  Mr.  Lothian,  gr.  at  Ormsary.     In  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Potato  he  inculcates  the  reiarding  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  seta,  by  lifting  the  seed-tubers  out  of 
the  pits  in  January,  and  kec|)iug  them  spread   out  in  a 
cool  airy  loft  till  the  time  of  planting  ;  and  he  does  not 
find  repeated  earthing-up   to  be  necessary  or  at  all  ad- 
vantageous.    In  his  hsnds  guano  did    not   prose  very 
successful,  either  when  applied  in  a  liquid   form  or  in 
powder ;  but  his  experience   of    this  powerful  fertiliser 
was  very  limited.     The  next  paper  was  a  report  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  regarding  seeds    of  Himalayan    trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  received  by  overland  car- 
riag'i  from  W.  Jameson,  Esq.,  of  the  Saharunpore  Bo- 


tanic Garden.  Many  have  germinated,  and  are  now- 
forming  good  plants.  Among  the  trees  are  several 
Conifetse,  particularly  Abies  Pindrow  and  Morinda,  Pinus 
Gerardiana  and  excelea,  with  Cupresaus  torulosa.  The 
shrubs  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera  Berberis,  Myrsine, 
Gardenia,  Benthamia,  CratEegus,  Cotoneasf.er,  Spirsea, 
Rosa,  Viburnum,  Deutzia,  Philadelphus,  and  Rhus;  and 
among  the  herbaceous  plants  may  be  noticed  Morina 
longitlora,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Datisca  nepalensis,with  Arum 
cornutum  and  cordatum.  Other  reports  by  the  Superin- 
tendent were  then  read,  regarding  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement of  the  Prorai-nade  Lawn  (which  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  on  public  days),  and  deiicribing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  late  severe  frosts. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 
Alar.  19.— W.  H.  Hughes,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the 
Chair.  The  following  were  elected  Members  : — H.  D. 
Davenport,  J.  Philp,  V.  Ternie,  G.  Wilson,  and  C. 
Meeking,  Esquires.  The  Secretary  described  the  sub- 
stance called  Gutta  Percha,  v/hich  was  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Society  in  1843,  by  Dr.  Montgomerie. 
It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  indigenous  forest  tree 
in  the  Island  of  Singapore,  and  is  obtained  by  cutting 
notches  through  the  bark,  when  it  exudes  in  the  form  of 
a  milky  juice  which  soon  curdles.  In  its  chemical  pro- 
perties it  somewhat  resembles  Caoutchouc,  but  is  much 
less  elastic.  It,  however,  possesses  qualities  which  that 
substance  does  not,  which  will  render  it  of  considerable 
value  as  a  substitute  for  bougies,  catheters,  and  similar  in- 
struments required  especially  in  hot  climates.  The  Gutta 
Percha,  dipped  in  water  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  can  rea- 
dily be  united,  and  becomes  quite  plastic  so  as  to  be  formed 
(before  it  cools  below  1,30°  to  140°  Fahr.)  into  any  re- 
quired shape,  and  which  it  retains  at  any  temperature 
below  110".  In  this  state  it  is  very  rigid  and  tough, 
and  is  used  in  Singapore  for  chopper-handles,  &c.,  in 
preference  to  buiTalo-horn,  and  does  not  appear  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  the  hot  damp  climate  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca;  whereas,  bougies  and  catheters,  made  of 
caoutchouc,  become  quite  useless  in  a  very  short  time, 
from  the  substance  becoming  soft  and  adhesive.  The 
Secretary  produced  excellent  casts  from  Medals — a  rough 
lathe-band,  a  short  pipe,  &c.,  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  occasion.  A  soda-water  bottle,  containing  the  juice 
as  collected  from  the  tree,  had  been  entirely  inclosed  by 
a  covering  of  the  Gutta  Percha,  which  was  as  tough 
as  leather;  bat,  by  immersion  in  hot  water  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  was  removed,  and  formed  again  info 
a  solid  lump.  The  trees  containing  this  valuable 
product  are  very  numerous  in  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore  Dr.  J.  G.  Hewlett  read  a  paper  On  At- 
mospheric Railways,  giving  a  history  of  the  inven- 
tion from  1810,  in  which  year  Mr.  Medhurst  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  to  the  present  time, 
dwelling  especially  en  Pilbrow's  plan,  by  which  the  longi- 
tudinal valve  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  A  model  to 
illustrate  this  new  system  of  atmospheric  propulsion  was 
shown  in  action,  which  differs  from  that  submitted  to 
the  Society  of  the  8th  of  January,  by  having  some  of  the 
small  horizontal  wheels  plain  and  some  threaded,  instead 
of  being  cogged,  which  had  formed  a  principal  objection 
to  the  invention.  The  carriage,  when  the  tube  had  been 
exhausted,  seemed  to  shoot  as  an  arrow  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  model  railway,  and  which  expe- 
riment was  satisfactorily  repeated. 

I.  Economie  rurale,  consid&ree  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
la  Chimie,  la  Physique,  et  la  Meteorologie.  Par 
J.  E.  Boussingault.  Paris:  Be'chet.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1843-4. 

II.  Rural  Economy,  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Meteoroloyy,  ^c  Translated,  with  an 
Intioductiou  and  Notes,  by  Geo.  Law,  Agriculturist. 
London :  Bailliere.     Svo.     184&. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  really  valuable  book  for 
farmers  which  the  chemists  of  the  present  century  have 
produced.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  attractive  as  the  clever 
paragraphs  of  Professor  Liebig,  but  it  much  more  than 
compensates  for  want  of  brilliancy  by  solid  worth.  The 
position  which  the  author  occupies  in  the  scientific 
world,  his  known  accuracy  as  a  chemist,  and  the  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoys  as  a  careful  experimenter  and 
cautious  reasoner,  give  a  high  interest  to  everything  that 
he  writes.  We  shall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  at 
some  length  an  account  of  the  nature  and  contents  of 
the  book,  together  with  strictures  on  those  statements  or 
views  which  appear  to  be  founded  on  doubtful  or  uncer- 
tain evidence. 

But  before  we  can  notice  M.  Boussingault  himself,  we 
must  dispose  of  the  English  translation,  of  which  we 
know  not  how  to  speak  in  terms  of  dispraise  sufficiently 
strong.  We  regret  this  very  much,  for  we  should  have 
been  delighted  to  tell  the  English  farmer  that  the  impor- 
tant discussions  and  experiments  of  the  learned  French 
philosopher  were  laid  belore  him  so  faithfully  that  he 
could  dispense  with  reference  to  the  original  work.  An 
inelegant  translation  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  criticism,  for  lacts  are  what  practical  men  want, 
more  than  well-turned  periods.  Even  a  careless  trans- 
lation might  have  retained  utility  enough  to  deserve  cir- 
culation; but  an  ignorant  one,  it  is  justice  to  M.  Bous- 
singault, and  our  duty  to  the  public,  to  expose ;  and  that 
task,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  we  shall  proceed  to  execute,  in 
the  hope  not  only  that  we  may  be  the  humble  means  of 
preventing  incompetent  persons  from  meddling  again 
with  foreign  scientific  translations,  but  also  that  some 
one  who  understands  agricultural  chemistry  may  yet  be 
found  to  put  M.  Boussingauit's  views  into  a  respectable 
English  dress. 
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p.  8,  Mr.  Law  says  that,  **  buried  branouts  acquire  a 
fibrous  capillury  structure ;"  which  is  nonsense.  M, 
BouBsingault'fi  sEatennent  is,  that  buried  brandies  assume 
a  fibious  shaggy  structure  ;  the  term  u-^ed  is  ch^velw^y 
or,  composed  ol  long  hairs,  and  expresses  well  enough 
)he  matted  appearance  assumed  by  the  numerous  tibrous 
roots  of  a  branch  layered  in  the  Rround.  P.  Gl,  "Sir 
Huroplirev  Davy  found  silica  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
Indian  Rush."  Mr.  B.'s  words  are,  Sir  H.D.  found  as 
much  as  0.9  of  silica  in  the  epidermis,  &c.  The  first 
translation  indicates  nothing,  (or  silica  to  some  amount 
or  other  is  not  unfrequent ;  the  important  fact  is  that 
there  was  nine-t?nths  of  it.  And  what  does  the  reader 
suppose  this  Indian  Rush,  or  Jonc  des  Indea,  tobe? 
Why,  it  is  the  common  Cane.  P.  79,  The  milk 
liad  been  sent  to  us  in  ytaduas,  instead  of  from 
Guaduas.  Mr.  Liw  seems  to  supfiose  that  Guaduas 
is  some  sort  of  bottle  ;  a  very  little  learning  might  have 
taught  him  thut  it  is  a  town.  P.  82,  in  giving  Faraday's 
analysis  of  the  juice  of  Hevea  (not  hoevea)  the  most 
impoitant  fact  connected  with  it,  viz.,  tlie  presence  of 
animal  matter,  is  altogether  omilted.  The  deciduous 
Cypress,  a  tree  as  common  in  this  country  as  the  Mag- 
nolia, Mr.  L.  calls  the  bald  Cypress  ;  and  at  p.  121  he 
ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of  translation  :  in  a  remark 
of  Boussingault,  who  says  what  is  true,  that  he  believes 
trees  growing  in  marshy  land  to  be  more  sought  after  for 
their  height  than  for  their  strength  and  durability ; 
firstly,  Mr.  Law  interpolates,  after  height,  the  words 
"  and  lightness,"  which  do  not  exist  in  the  original,  and 
then  remarks  that  he  believes  "  that  the  Live  Oak,  of 
which  the  American  navy  is  constructed,  and  which 
supplies  one  of  the  most  imperishable  kinds  of  timber 
known,  grows  exclnsu-ely  in  swamps.  The  Live  Oak, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  coast  tree,  inhabiting  sandy  tracts 
of  land,  where,  in  fact,  the  sand  is  held  together  by  its 
roots. 

What  more  need  we  say  ?  That  the  text  is  per- 
verted is  clear  ;  and  we  are  weary  of  noting  down 
instances  of  this  sort.  Passing  by,  then,  endless  mis- 
prints, some  of  which  are  of  no  small  importance,  such  as 
muneration  (p.  44)  for  incineration,  grain  (p.  46)  for  gain 
in,  l.OUO  (p.  44)  for  100,0  ;  saying  nothing  of  trans- 
lating teintnres  veielales  vegetable  tinctures,  instead  of 
colours  I  irejte  Trefoil,  instead  of  Clover  ;  not  noticing 
the  ignorant  adoption  of  all  typographical  errors  that 
occur  in  the  French  original,  such,  for  instance,  as  ver- 
ticas  (p.  78)  for  urticis  ;  Lodicea  cocus  nucifera  (p.  12) 
for  Lodoicea,  Cocos  nucifera;  Arica  oleacera  (p.   114) 

for  Areca  oleracea we  proceed  to  other  matters.     If 

there  is  any  one  thing  about  which  it  is  most  important 
to  be  accurate,  it  is  numbers  ;  especially  in  chemistry, 
■whose  value  depends  so  essentially  upon  the  exactness 
of  numerical  results,  on  which,  indeed,  chemical  rea- 
soning very  often  entirely  turns.  But  we  find  that  in 
this  translation  the  conversion  of  French  weights  and 
measures  is  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
M.  BoussingauU's  researches  not  merely  useless,  but 
perfectly  absurd.  Among  a  heap  of  similar  instances, 
we  beg  particular  attention  to  the  following: — P.  508, 
Mr.  L.  writes  thus  :  The  loss  of  carbon,  &c.  amounts  to 
nearly  12J!bs. — The  animals  produced,  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  upwards  of  13  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid 
gas — A  cow,  it  appears,  will  vitiate  6G  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  a  day.  But  M.  Boussingault  says  no  such  things; 
■what  he  says  is  :  The  loss  of  carbon,  &c.,  amounts  to 
nearly  4  lbs.  7  oz.  (2  kil.) — The  aninaals  produced,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  141.24  cubic  feet  (4  m.  c.)  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas — A  cow  may  vitiate  in  a  day  70G.20 
cubic  feet  of  air  (20  m.  c.)  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
all  these  enormous  errors  occur  in  one  single  page.  Of 
what  possible  use,  then,  can  such  a  book  be,  except  to 
the  trunk-maker  .' 

•-These  facts,  picked  at  random  from  the  mass,  will 
serve  to  warn  the  reader  against  Mr.  Law's  translation  ! 
Next  week  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  subject 
— the  examination  of  M.  Boussingault's  valuable  work, 
as  it  is  in  the  original. 

NEW  PLANTS. 
DisocACTUs  BiFORMis.  Two-shaped  Torch-thistle. 
(Stove  Shrub.)  Cactacese.  Polyandria  Mouogynia.— 
The  following  account  of  this  plant  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Booth,  of  Carclew  : — It  formed  part  of  a  collection 
transmitted  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Irom  Honduras,  in 
1339,  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.  It  forms  a  grace- 
ful bush,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  but  will,  no  doubt,  attain 
a  much  larger  size  if  trained  against  a  trellis,  and  suffi- 
cient room  allowed  for  it  to  spread.  The  stems  are 
smooth,  round,  woody,  and  branching,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  quill.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  drooping,  of  a 
deep  pink  colour,  and  usually  produced  at  the  extremity 
of  the  2  years-old  leaves.  They  are  of  short  duration, 
but  open  in  succession  for  a  considerable  time.  The  plant 
delights  in  a  rich  loamy  soil  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  is 
easily  multiplied  by  means  of  its  leaves,  or  bits  of  its 
stem.  Like  most  others  of  its  tribe  it  requires  a  warm 
temperature,  and  plenty  of  light.  In  the  beginning  of 
September  it  produces  an  abundance  of  beautiful  little 
berries,  which  are  shaped  like  a  very  small  egg — the 
largest  of  them  scarcely  averaging  the  size  of  the  common 
Sloe — with  the  dried  remains  of  the  flowers  attached  to 
the  point  of  each.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  deep  purplishTCrimsou,  with  several 
minute  scales,  but  without  any  of  those  small  spines 
which  render  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  Pear  and  other  cacti 
so  troublesome.  The  inside  consists  of  a  soft  mucUagi- 
notts  pulp,  somewhat  paler  than  the  skin,  having 
nume'^ous  small  dark-brown  seeds  irregularly  imbedded 
in  it,  and  possesses  a  sweetish,  with  something  of  a  sub- 


acid flavour,  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Where 
novelty  is  an  object,  it  would  almost  be  worth  while  to 
cultivate  this  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, — not  that  I 
think  that  it  will  ever  become  of  sufficient  importance  to 
rank  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  dessert,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamenting  the  varied  productions  of  the  cook  and 
confectioner.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
seta  its  fruit  more  readily  than  any  other  species  I  know. 
On  the  one  at  this  place  1  counted  nearly  8  dozen  ripe 
fruit,  although  the  plant  does  not  much  exceed  2  feet  in 
height.  It  had  a  vi>ry  pretty  a]ipearance  and  was  quire 
as  ornamental  in  ita  fruiting  state,  as  it  was  when  in 
blossom  in  the  spring. — Boianicul  Register. 

Garden   Memoranda. 

//.  Mac  Kellar,  E-tq.,  V/andsworlh  Lndae,  Tooting. 
— The  grounds  at  this  place  extend  over  upwards  of 
four  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  laid  out  in  pleasure- 
ground  and  the,  remainder  devoted  to  kitchen-garden 
purposes.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  bordered 
with  shrubberies,  principally  of  Rhododendrons, amongst 
which  the  hybrid  varieties  of  arboreum  have  been  dis- 
persed freely.  Many  of  the  shrubs  have  sustained  con- 
siderable damage  from  the  severe  frosts  of  last  month, 
and  perhaps  none  more  than  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
just  mentioned  ;  their  leaves  are  everywhere  discoloured, 
and  in  several  instances  the  blossoms  are  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  also  remarkable,  and  may  be  interesting, 
as  exhibiting  the  relative  hardiness  of  th-j  two  plants,  that 
Camellias  equally  exposed,  and  indeed  growing  side  by  side 
with  them,  seem  to  have  escaped  unharmed.  A  shrubbery 
walk  leads  from  the  principal  lawn  to  a  small  piece  of 
water,  with  an  island  in  the  midst,  begirt  with  rockwork, 
and  approached  by  a  wooden  bridge.  On  the  island  a 
rustic  arbour  has  been  erected,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  Wimbledon  and  the  neighbouriug 
country.  Attached  to  the  mansion  is  a  span-roofed  con- 
servatory, with  a  semi-hexagonal  front,  chiefly  occupied 
by  Camellias,  which  at  the  present  time  make  a  mag- 
nificent show  ;  besides  these,  it  contains  a  few  Orange 
trees,  several  good  specimens  of  Acacias,  Hardenbergias, 
and  Indian  Azaleas  in  bloom  ;  and  in  particular,  a 
vigorous  plant  of  Azalea  sinensis,  with  numerous  heads 
of  yellow  blossoms.  A  large  plant  of  Kennedya  prostrata 
covers  a  portion  of  the  back  wall,  and  is  a  good  example 
ot  the  benefit  derivable  from  permitting  the  shoots  of 
this  kind  of  plant  to  hang  loosely.  The  kitchen  garden 
contains  a  range  of  houses  about  130  feet  in  length, 
divided  into  four  compartments,  two  of  which  are 
Vineries,  and  two  plant-stoves.  In  one  of  the  Vineries 
Figs  and  a  few  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  are  also  culti- 
vated, and  have  set  a  fair  crop  of  fruit ;  the  other  is 
filled  with  large  specimens  of  Indian  Azaleas  and  other 
greenhouse  plants.  A  small  collection  of  Orchidacea;, 
and  a  fesv  good  winter-flowering  plants,  evincing  excel- 
lent management,  are  grown  in  the  stoves.  Amongst 
these  there  is  a  plant  of  Begonia  manicata,  about  4  feet 
in  height,  which  has  at  present  about  30  spikes  of  pink 
flowers  upon  it,  and  several  more  just  appearing  ;  a  few 
flowering  specimens  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  and  E. 
fulgens,  the  latter  about  7  feet  in  height,  and  as  much 
across,  forming  a  well-filled  bush  ;  also  a  good-sized 
plant  of  the  curious  Testudinaria  elephantipes  (Elephant's 
foot).  Behind  this  range  there  are  about  300  feet  of 
excellent  brick  pitSj^  heated  with  hot  water,  and  chiefly 
used  for  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbeijs,  &c.  'The  kind  of 
boiler  employed  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  of  Batter- 
sea  ;  and  a  self-regulating  apparatus  has  been  applied  to 
one  of  them,  which  the  gardener,  Mr,  Clark,  informs  me 
effects  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  and  preserves  greater 
uniformicy  in  the  degree  of  heat  supplied  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  contrivance  is  ingenious — cutting  off  or  admitting  a 
draught  to  the  fire,  by  means  of  a  lever,  one  end  of 
which  rests  on  a  metal  tube  in  connection  with  the  Ao-^ 
and  return-pipes  of  the  boiler.  As  the  heat  of  the  water 
increases,  the  metal  tube  expands  so  sensibly  as  to 
depress  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  from  which  a  damper 
is  suspended  that  then  cuts  off  the  admission  of  air.  'The 
contrary  result  of  course  attends  a  decrease  of  heat  in 
the  boiler.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  keeping  the 
draught  more  or  less  open  with  a  strong  heal^,  if 
required.  The  fruiting  Pines  (principally  Queens)  are 
planted  out  in  the  tan-bed,  without  any  soil,  and  are 
very  healthy,  some  of  them  swelliag  fine  fruit. — Q. 
[This  was  written  before  March  8.] 


Miscelianeous. 

Double  Hihes  Sangulneum. —  We  have  lately  seen,  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Turnham  Green,  a 
very  pretty  variety  of  this  plant,  with  semi-double  flowers 
much  larger  than  usual.  They  have  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Double  Dwarf  Almond,  and  are  not  very 
different  in  colour.  They  were,  however,  produced  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  we  understand  are  much  darker  coloured 
when  in  the  open  air.  The  variety  seems  well  adapted 
to  forcing. 

Colours  of  Floiders.-r-MT.  Hinds  has  lately" published 
the  following  curious  statement  respecting  the  prevailing 
colours  observed  in  the  plants  of  different  latitudes.  He 
finds  the  following  proportions  in  the  countries  he 
visited,  50  being  taken  for  his  whole  number. 

Cyanic.      Xanthic.      White. 
Central  America     Jan.         12  30  8 

Sandwich  Islands  Mar.        12  31  7 

Alashka    .         .     July         26  13  11 

Calilornia  .     Nov.         25  19  6 

New  Guinea      .     Aug.         12  23  15 

Hong  Kong       .     Feb.         13  27  10 

In  a  practical  view  these  colours  may  be  regarded 
under  the  three  heads  of  cyanic,  xanthic,  and  white,  or 


blanched.  The  last  will  be  found  to  bear  an  unusual 
proportion  in  New  Guinea,  even  among  its  autumn 
flora,  and  at  a  season  when  the  xanthic  iSeries  is  pre- 
dominant ;  and  this  is  aUo  important  at  Hong  Kong, 
but  there  the  month  of  the  year  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  high  latitude  of  Alashka,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  blanched  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the 
cyanic  series  prevails,  though  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
In  California  the  superiority  of  the  cyanic  series  over 
the  xanthic  is  worthy  of  remark,  considering  the  time  of 
the  year,  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere,  its  general 
dryness,  and  the  exposed  character  of  the  vegetation  ; 
and  still  more,  as  some  limited  observations  made  two 
degrees  to  the  south  gave  an  excess  to  the  xanthic  series. 
In  Central  America  January  is  a  month  of  the  dry  season, 
and  the  xanthic  colours  prevail ;  and  the  same  occurs  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  notwithstanding  the  general  tame- 
ness  of  the  iiowers'.of  their  flora. .^j4;ina/s  of  Nat.  Hist^ 


Bees. 

Feeding  of  Bees. — The  following  is  an  addition  to 
"W.'s"  remarks,  p.  153,  on  this  subject.  During  last 
svarming  season,  I  hived  four  swarms,  which  came  off 
June  2, 1844,  just  as  a  change  of  the  weather  took  place: 
these  I  supplied  with  food  the  day  after  they  were  hived; 
they  have  all  survived  the  winter,  and  are  now  in  a  strong 
state.  In  autumn,  finding  that  I  had  three  poor  and 
weakly  stocks,  I  fed  them  in  what  is  termed  general 
feeding,  that  is,  I  filled  some  empty  combs  in  a  hive, and 
placed  it  in  the  garden  at  a  distance  from  the  other  hives; 
the  bees  helped  themselves,  and  they  did  this  without 
fighting.  For  single  stocks  I  use  the  self-flowing  or 
fountain-feeder,  the  same  as  described  in  "  Milton's 
Pradical  Bee-keeper."  The  food  I  give  my  bees  is 
water  and  sugar,  that  is,  if  I  am  scarce  of  honey.  All 
those  who  keep  bees  should  be  on  the  alert  at  the  change 
of  this  severe  weather,  to  feed  them;  it  will  be  the  means, 
of  saving  many  stocks. — M. 

Produce  of  Bees. — At  p.  S5,  mention  is  made  of  an 
immense  produce  from  two  hives,  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Nutt,  the  other  to  Mr.  Auld  of  Doonbrae  Cottage, 
Ayrshire.  I  wrote  to  the  latter,  who  kindly  replied  as 
follows  : — "  The  statement  respecting  the  honey  obtained 
by  me  from  one  hive  is  incorrect;  the  following  are  the 
facts  of  the  ciiPs: — 

^^  Honc'j  produced  by  one  liivefif  be^s.        lbs.   oz. 

"  July  1844 One  box  trom  main  hive  yielded     23     8 

"Sept.  12th.— Another  ditto      .         .         .     .     28     0 
"Lett  for   winter  provisions,  including  bees 

and  wax      .         •         .         .         .         •        .     33     5 


89  13 


"Allowance  for  bees  4  lbs.,  for  wax  lib.  13 oz.       S  13 


Total     84     0 


"  Honeycomb  in  first  box,  very  pure,  worth  £    s.  d. 

3s.  per  lb 4     5  6 

"  In  2d  do.,  not  quite  so  pure,  worth  2s  5d.  3     3  0 

"  Do.,  left  for  winter  provision,  worth  Is.  Sd.  2  13  4 

Total  10  1  10" 
Though  this  statement  differs  from  that  at  p.  55,  which 
is  108  lbs.,  still  56  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  hive  was  a 
great  deal,  and  shows  how  the  produce  from  bees  differs 
according  to  the  pasturage  and  the  seasons.  The 
33  lbs.  5  oz.  of  honey  left  in  the  hive  ought  however  not 
to  have  been  included,  but  should  have  been  left  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  honey  that  happened  to  be  in  the  hive 
when  purchased.  Besides,  that  quantity  is  doubtful,  for 
the  hive  being  prosperous,  perhaps  the  weight  of  brood 
and  pollen  might  exceed  the  half  of  it.  And  2^.  13s.  id. 
is  a  great  price  for  a  deprived  hive  of  bees,  containing 
an  unequal  proportion  of  pollen  and  brood  to  that  of 
honey  ;  whilst  an  undisturbed  good  stock  can  be  had  for 
1/.  Moreover,  the  prices  for  the  honey  are  too  high, 
indeed  above  the  London  retail  prices  ;  for  instance, 
Minorca  honey,  which  is  considered  the  best,  is  usually 
sold  at  2s.  dd!  per  lb.,  and  Narbonne  at  2s.  per  lb.  I 
have  heard  of  the  latter  being  offered  for  pure  native 
honey  in  the  comb,  but  in  general  Is.  per  lb.  is  the 
market  price  for  such,  and  8(/.  for  mix  honey.  But  let 
us  say  Is.  Bo?.,  which  is  the  lowest  price  in  Mr.  Auld's 
statement,  the  amount  is  U.  13s.  id.,  instead  of 
10/.  Is.  lOi.  Those  remarks  are  made  with  the  view 
that  bee-keepars  may  not  be  led  away  by  over-rated 
statements  of  produce  from  hives — W. 

Answers. — J.  Woolleij. — V/ithout  knowing  the  age. 
and  condition  of  a  hive  whose  weight  is  20  lbs.  avoir- 
dupoise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  pro- 
portions that  should  he  divided  between  honey,  comb, 
and  hive.  Pollen  is  a  heavy  item,  especially  in  old  hives. 
The  following,  hov.'ever,  is  a  safe  rule  : — Choose  a  new 
hive  which  has  been  filled  with  a  strong  early  swarm  in 
the  previous  season,  and  in  which  the  combs  reach  the 
floor,  well  crowded  with  bees.  Before  disturbing  the 
hive,  place  your  ear  close  to  it  and  give  it  a  tap  ;  if  the 
bees  make  a  short  sudden  buzz  all  is  right,  but  if  it  be  a 
languid  hum  they  are  weak.  Another  test  is  to  wait  till 
the  middle  of  a  warm  day,  and  observe  from  which  hive 
the  bees  fiy  away,  most  quickly  returning  with  pollen  on 
their  legs.  This  is  a  symptom  of  prosperity  in  the 
colony,  i-tespecting  the  value  of  bees,  \l.  for  a  good 
stock,  and  10s.  lor  a  strong  swarm,  is  a  pretty  general 
price  all  over  the  country.  Wasps  are  great  enemies  to 
isees,  for  while  pillaging  their  hives  they  sometimes  carry 
off  the  young  bees  in  the  larva  state.  Queen  wasps 
ought  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring, 
and  the  destruction  continued  till  working  wasps  appear, 
which   is   in  general  about  the  1st  of  June  ;  then  the 
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qaeeas  cease  to  quit  the  colonks  tliey  have  established, 
allof  which  oaght  to  be  brntenup  to  present  the  increase 
of  wasps,  and  liliewise  of  their  young  hutched  queens  for 
the  following  seaso;;.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that 
■wasps  rear  no  brood  in  autumn  except  queans  and  drones, 
which  amount  to  several  hundreds  or  thousands,  accord- 
iag  to  the  strength  of  the  colonies. —  W. 

CALENDAR  OiJ'  uViTaAi'IONS 
For  the  t^in:mt£-  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSli,  CON-sliKVATORIES,  &c. 
Although  there  may  be  indications  of  a  change  in  the 
'jpeather,  that  chan'^^s  has  not  yet  decidedly  arrived;  it  will 
therefore  be  imprudent  to  leave  too  much  work  until  mild 
weather  occurs;  as  the  backwardness  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
operations  is  matter  requiring  the  deepest  reflection  by  all  prac- 
iical  gardeners,  every  means  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
to  overcome  the  dilSculties  of  this  position,  and  to  retrieve  by 
all  possible  expedients  the  damages  consequent  on  such  an 
llDprecedented  season.  Therefore  be  up  and  doing.  If  the 
potting  shed  is  situated  so  as  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  car- 
jying  the  plants  to  and  fro,  erect  under  the  stages,  or  in  some 
other  convenient  place,  a  temporary  potting  bench ;  get  in 
soil,  and  allow  it  to  participate  of  the  warmth  of  the  house 
before  using.  Look  over  every  plant  carefully,  and  let  the 
potting  be  performed  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  "Duro.'' 
After  potting  keep  the  houses  rather  close  and  warm,  that  is, 
■warmer  and  closer  than  usual,  for  a  week  or  so;  and  at  auy 
rate,  increase  the  temperature  of  all  plant  structures  a  few 
degrees,  and  slightly  shade  the  newly-potted  plants,  should  the 
son  be  bright  and  warm.— ^. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  unfavonrable  state  of  the  weather  having  put  a  stop  to 
aearly  all  out-door  operations,  soils  should  he  removed  to 
8heds  for  potting.  Stakes  for  Dahlias  might  also  he  got  ready 
ibr  use  when  required,  and  rods  with  which  to  tic  up  plants  in 
summer.  Labels  should  likewise  be  prepared  before  the  more 
busy  season  has  arrived.  Leaves  might  also  be  collected,  to  bo 
Tised  in  pits  and  frames.  Climbers  and  plants  against  walls 
might  be  nailed  when  the  v/eather  has  become  milder,  and  if 
aecess&ry,  protected  again  when  the  nailing  is  finished.  Pits 
and  Frames. —Tins  bciug  the  season  for  the  importation  of  the 
Tuberose,  they  should  be  got  at  once,  and  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  sandy  loam  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  very  rotten  sheep  or 
cow-dung  ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  hotbed  or  forcing- 
iouse;  they  do  not  require  any  water  for  many  days  alter 
Trotting,  and  but  little  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  manure 
water  should  occasionally  be  used.  As  the  plants  advance  iri 
growth  they  might  he  removod  to  a  warm  conservatory  for 
blooming,  or  they  might  he  planted  out  after  being  hardened 
a  little,  into  a  clump,  if  the  season  is  warm.  Look  over  your 
pits  and  frames,  and  attend  strictly  to  watering  any  plants  that 
are  dry.  If  any  plants  require  a  shift  before  bedding  out  time, 
it  should  now  he  given  them.  Continue  potting  off  from 
cutting-pots,  &c.  Attend  to  the  shifting  of  Lobelias  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  Bouvardias  should  be  shaken  out  and 
lepntted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  growing  heat  of 
about  65°.    Sow  Annuals,  &c.  &C.—B. 

in.— FLOKISTS'  FLOWERS, 
The  present  is  one  of  those  severe  seasons  which  occasionally 
occur,  in  which  care  and  attention  to  the  directions  wo  have 
from  time  to  time  given  will,  we  trust,  have  proved  highly  ser- 
Ticeable  to  those  who  have  adopted  them  ;  and  the  extra 
trouble  given  by  attending  to  these  miuutiK  will  be  amply  re- 
paid by  finding  that  the  general  stock  of  florists'  flowers  will, 
in  these  cases,  have  sustained  comparatively  lUtlc  injury,  des- 
pite of  the  fearfully  severe  weather  we  have  experienced. 
Should  the  weather  continue  unfavourable  another  week,  of 
eourse  very  Utile  can  be  done  i  still,  as  the  sun's  rays  begin  to 
break  out  warmly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  will  be  well  to 
protect  the  frames  containing  Carnations,  Auriculas,  &c.  from 
them  while  the  frost  continues,  by  mats  or  any  other  light  co- 
yering;  at  the  same  time  giving  air  whenever  possible.  Seed- 
ling Ranunculuses  also,  if  not  well  protected,  will  be  in  consi- 
derable danger.  Fresh  sowings  of  seed  may  still  he  made. 
Attend  to  directions  previously  given  for  other  florists'  flowers, 
and  let  no  operations  be  delayed  or  omitted  that  can  possibly 
.  be  done  under  cover,  such  as  preparing  crocks  for  drainage, 
casting  little  leaden  hooks  for  Carnation  layers,  mending  and 
lepaintiug  shades,  &c.  it:c,—c. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pfnen'm.— Forward  fruiters,  especially  if  potted  in  lumpy  or  turfy 
soil,  and  with  abundance  of  drainage,  will  now  require  water 
rather  freely  ;  use  it  at  S5",  and  add  guano,  cows'  urine  (stale), 
aijd  clear  soot-water  to  it,  if  at  hand.  Take  care,  however,  to 
withhold  It  in  time  for  ripening.  The  ball  should  be  nearly  dry 
at  that  period.  Those  succession  crowns,  or  suckers,  in  dung  pits, 
which  have  as  yet  had  no  shift,  may  he  syringed  freely  on  sunny 
afternoons,  twice  a  week  at  present,  iVlaintain  a  steady  bottom- 
aeat  of  S5°  to  your  fruiters,  and  forward  successions  ;  but  do  not 
oe  tempted  many  degrees  beyond  that  pitch;  rather  depend  on  a 
powerful  action  of  root,  induced  by  the  use  of  mellow  turfy  soils, 
■with  a  considerable  amount  of  drainage.  Fresh-potted  succes- 
aions  may  be  allowed  to  reach  ao"  bottom-heat  for  the  first  fort- 
night, hut.withhold  water  entirely  from  newly- potted  stock,  until 
the  soil  has  become  dry.  As  to  atmospheric  management,  little 
HOW  can  be  added  to  former  Calendars.  Vmeriet.— This  is  a  good 
tune  to  commence  a  house  of  autumn  Grapes,  and  if  any  attention 
3S  required  as  to  improving  the  drainage  of  the  borders,  it  should 
be  done  forthwith.  Proceed  regularly  with  stopping,  tying,  and 
thmning berries  in  forward  houses,  and  see  that  liquid  manure  is 
whainuitered  when  requisite  to  those  planted  inside.  Peach. 
1  f"v''~  ""^  '^"^'^  °'  luxuriant  shoots  or  "  robbers"  appearing 
let  them  be  invariably  stopped  when  they  have  made  about  four 
reaves.  This  will  do  more  towards  equalising  the  sap  than  any 
mode  of  winter  pruning.  Be  moderate  in  advancing  your  heat ; 
What  IS  gained  in  this  way  should  be  on  sunny  afternoons,  between 
^  0  clock  and  0  ;  above  all,  avoid  great  night  heat.  Cherries. 
— Ihese  may  now  want  thinning,  if  too  thickly  set ;  do  this  in 
proportion  to  the  energies  of  the  trees  and  the  action  of  the  root ; 
endeavour  to  keep  the  atmosphere  like  fine  mild  weather  in  May! 
Ji^sas  last  week.  Remember  that  in  all  the  above  structures 
lamigation  should  be  performed  the  instant  one  green-fly  is  per- 
ceived, especially  in  the  Peach-houses  —D 

.  .y-~"'^?°^  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Another  week  of  winterly  weather  has  elapsed,  during  which 
frost  has  held  firm  possession  of  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of 
aveiy  crop  usually  sown  or  planted  in  the  present  month.  If 
the  weather  prove  clear,  the  sun  will  have  great  power  on 
Irait-trees  ag;ainEt  south  walls.  The  days  bein|  so  long,  blos- 
soms of  Apricots  and  Peaches  will  expand;  and  mure  than 
apnal  protection  ought  to  be  provided  for  them,  as  severe 
pjehts  frequently  recur  for  some  time  after  so  much  frostleavcs 
the  ground.  Kitchen  gurdens.  -Even  those  well  managed  were 
surely  never  known  to  be  so  Ultle  under  crop  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  or  to  contain  so  little  cither  on  or  in  the  ground 
Scarcely  anything  is  to  be  seen  except  mere  vestiges  of  some  of 
tie  hardier  greens.  Such  being  the  case.  Cauliflowers  will  re- 
quire to  be  forwarded  by  every  possible  expedient— by  hand- 
lights,  or  other  modes  of  protection,  and  their  growth  promoted 
67  stirring  the  soil,  and  the  application  of  hquid  manure.  The 
2Btter  means  should  also  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  young 
Cabbage  crops.  As  cropping  has  been  thrown  out  of  its  usual 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  adthtional  sowings  of 
Taiious  things.  Sow  Early  Hope,  or  Early  Sugar  loaf  Cab- 
bages, as  such  will  be,  probably  early  in  demand;  also  the 
jellow  Savoy,  and  some  German  Greens.  Kidney  Beans  had 
beat  be  sown  in  pots  in  a  cool  frame,  for  planting  out  when  the 
Sjoond  is  sufficiently  warm,    Peas  that  are  being  forwarded 
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under  fjlass  sli'iuld  bn  plan ti--il  out  us  soun  us  the  wi;nttier  will 
permit,  ill  rows  running  e*ist  and  west: ;  and  let  them  he  slicked 
on  the  north  side  only.  Plant  a  fuil  Huccession  of  Wimisor 
Heans.  Forward  some  more  early  i'l-tatoes  b/  sprouting  tliein 
ill  a  warm  place.  Sow  Ooi'ms,  Leeks.  Carrots,  Pui-siiipi;, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  and  in  a  little  heat  tue  larjje  red 
Tomato.— jEJ. 

VI.— ARIiORICULTURE. 
Woods  and  Coppiat'. — Tiie  cuutiDuaDCe  of  frost  having  ren- 
dered it  imiiossible  to  accomplish  what  has  been  beioreadi'iscil, 
we  beg-  to  refer  to  arrears  rather  than  speak  of  matteis  which, 
in  consequeoce  of  extraordinary  weather,  cannot  be  executed; 
tlierefore,  the  last  tiiree  Calendars  must  be  couaulted  for  tho 
lorthcoming  week.— F. 
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Mar.  14— Exceedingly  clear,  with  sevri'  ffoat;  cold  and  dry;  clear  and  frosty 
15 — Dry  and  Intsty  i  cold  dryliazi?;  heavy  clouds;  bDistctous  tit  niyht 
16 — Frosty;  finow  falling  in  Kmall  f^raniilar  particles ;  drifiiog 
17 — Clear  and  frosty  :  b.ifjht  aun;  clear,  with  severe  frost  at  night 
18— Frosty;  fine,  with  btit,'ht  eun  ;  slightly  overcast ;  frosty 
ltj_Overcast;  bright  sun;  p.titialiy  oveicaat;  froety 
20— Clear,  vury   dry   air  and  frcsLy  ;  bright  sun;  exceedingly  cleatj 
with  sharp  frost  at  night. 
Mean  temperatiiTp  of  the  wppk  13i  d"ff.  bnlow  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  ChiBwick  durine  the  last  lOyeare,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Mar.  29,  1846. 
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The  hiKheft  temperature  during  tbe  above  period  occurred  on  the  27th, 
1S30 — thonn,  75";   and  the  lowest  on  the  24(h,  1829 — therm.  S3''. 


Notices  (0   Correspondents, 

Gardeners'  Chroniclk-— The  reprint  of  No.  I.  of  this  year, 
less  the  Advertisements  r.nd  Newspaper  part,  is  ready. 

A-VKicoT-TiiiiE^—Mist-Jlicgs — Periods  of{;rcatlieai.  and  drought, 
and  sun-burninj?  of  the  naked  branches  and  stems,  occa.sion 
premature  decaj'-  in  these  trees. || 

Boons— flZ, — We  received  the  paper  on  timber,  but  it  has  as 
yet  been  impossible  to  find  room  for  it.  Ynnr  question  was 
probably  mixed  up  with  other  matter,  in  which  case  it  was 
sure  to  be  overlooked.  In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledg-e  of 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  begin  by  the  rudiments,  which 
you  will  iind  in  the  "School  Botany,"  of  whioli  the  second 
edition  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Then  take 
"The  Vctrei:ablc  Kingdom,"  a  third  edition  of  ■which,  filled 

■with  woodculs,  will  be  ready  in  two  or  three  months JJC 

— We  believe  that  Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  "  cannot  he  purchased  in  Parts  or  Numbers.! 

'FvcHsiKS— Peter  Sf?/i/tfm(/,;— Fuchsia  corymbiflora  not  hand- 
some! "Your  gardener  cannot  grow  it  then.  Let  it  be  8  feet 
high,  and  pruned  as  in  this  cut.  Is  it  not  handsome  then? 
■wirh  the  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  above  the  eye,  or  level 
■with  it.    Surely,  or  we  know  not  what  beauty  consists  in. 


Gkaftino— To//a— Rely  upon  it  you  are  mistaken.  Under  no 
circumstances  whatever  can  dead  wood  unite  to  living  wood. 
The  old  dead  surface  is  easily  concealed,  especially  if  small, 
but  union  between  it  and  the  living  matter  is  physically  impos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  you  that  the  wounds 
made  in  judicious  pruning  are  of  no  practical  importance, 
however  destructive  to  timber  may  be  the  wounds  left  by 
lopping. 

Heating — Old  Sub— \\.  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question 
without  a  personal  examination  of  the  houses  in  question. 
The  quantity  of  fuel  you  speak  of  seems  large  j  but  when 
the  air  outside  is  very  cold,  and  there  is  a  high  wind  into  the 
bargain,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  expenditure 

of  heat. J  C — Don't  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  try  how 

lead,  when  used  for  a  boiler,  will  stand  fire  before  you  put  up 
an  apparatus  constructed  of  that  metal  ?  A  small  experiment 
will  cost  little,  and  may  save  you  Irom  some  loss.    Suppose 


you  put  a  lead  hauccpan  into  a  fierce  lire,  SLicli,as  is  lormed 
in  the  furnace  of  a  hothouse. 
Bousiis—A  Sit/>acr~You  will  hardly  find  a  better  plan  for  a 
house  of  any  kind  rhaa  that  given  some  weeks  since,  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew.  You  may  force  Seakale 
under  the  central  stage.  It  is  not  worth  building  it  less  than 
15  feet  in  lengtii ;  but  you  must  deiiMraine  that  point  by 
decidhig  how  much  you  clioose  to  spend  on  the  house.  Use 
hot  water  in  some  shape  or  other.  If  ic  is  a  greenhouse  that 
you  want,  then  take  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  along  the 
ends  and  front  wsll.  If  you  have  the  upper  of  these  pipes 
cast  with  pans  on  the  surface,  that  will  give  you  moisture 
enough,  when  you  want  it;  or  you  may  adopt  a  plan  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Errington  in  another  part  of  to-day's  Paper.  As 
to  the  squares  of  glass,  why,  the  larger  they  are  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  appearance  ot  the  house  and  for  the  plants. 
Be  not  in  haste  to  buy  glass,  but  wait  till  its  real  value,  under 
the  new  system,  shall  have  been  ascertained. 
Labodii— Q;/.eW^;— It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  land  can 
be  cultivated  by  one  man,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  description  of  crops  required,  Ac.|| 
Moss— .4.4  ii— We  have  great  confidence  in  "P.  P.*3*' opinion, 
but  we  cannot  answer  for  the  justice  of  his  vipws  on  this 
occasion.  To  lawns  we  should  say  that  Moss  is  often  no 
disadvantage  ;  on  the  contrary, itmakea  it  green  and  elastic  ; 
hut  we  are  doubtful  about  its  merit  in  pastures.  Observe  for 
yourself  whether  the  Grass  overcomes  the  Moss  or  not,  when 
spring  returns.  Grass  is  often  apparently  killed  by  Moss, 
when  other  causes  are  in  fault,  as  under  trees  for  instance, 
where  the  Grass  is  killed  by  the  trees,  and  Moss  merely  takes 
its  place. 
Names  OF  Fruits— J  J/— 1,  AUriston  ;    2,   Blenheim  Pippin; 

3,  Margil ;  4,  American  Sops  of  Wine  ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent.  l| 
Names  of   Plants— .^l  iJ— Some  composite  plant,  allied   to 

Cacalia,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  determining. Rodon-^ 

Pbysalis  Alkekeogi,  the  Winter  Cherry.  Raise  the  seed  iu 
a  Cucumber-frame  j  pot  the  seedlings;  turn  out  the  plants  ia 
a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  wlien  all  frosts  are  gone — —An- 
Early  Sub —l.  Some  sort  of  Clover  or  Medick ;  2.  Ditto;  3. 
Ditto;  4.  Probably  some  sort  of  Lathyrus  or  Lupine.  It  is 
impracticable  to  name  seeds  with  exactness,  if  at  all.— — 
J2.  Pnltprson — Gelseminumnitidum,an  uncommon  plant.—  ' 
J  C L — Oncidium  straniineum. 
PKAns—,4Hon— A  northern  aspect  is  not  proper  for  late  Pears, 
except  such  as  are  for  stewing.  Better  graft  Marie  Louise 
niid  Hacon's  Incomparable,  and  on  the  east  aspect,  Ne  plus 

Meuris,  Standard,  the  Easter  Beurrt:|| Querist — In  order 

to  form  dwarf  standards,  maiden  plants  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  15  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With. 
regard  to  those  that  have  been  planted  6  or  "  year-s,  you  must 
either  cut  them  back  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground,  or  reduce 
the  tops  considerably,  and  bud  the  naked  portions  of  stems 
at  the  proper  season, 1| 
Pelargoniusjs- J  C  ly— The  following  are  fine  v.^rieties  for 
showmg:— Matilda,  Oberon,  Luna,  Pulchellura,  Symmetry, 
Cyrus  Superb,  Garth's  Constellation,  Foster's  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Erecturn,  Lord  Chancellor,  Rising  Sun, 
Hodge  s  Commodore,  Leila,  Nestor,  Unit,  Beck's  Susanna, 
Prioty  King.  Annette,  Queen  of  the  Fairies.* 
Plans — L  A  E—No  one  ciin  advise  you  properly  without  seeing 
the  ground.  The  best  hint  we  can  give  you  is  to  divide  the 
area  into  some  regular  figure,  not  attempting  variety 
where  variety  is  impossible.  You  will  find  in  James's  *'  Gar- 
dening," and  many  of  Mr.  Loudon's  works,  ingenious  par- 
terre plans,  which  would,  we  imagine,  give  you  some  useful 
hints. 
Ponds— ^  Subscr  —  Certainly.  Willows  and  Alders  may  be 
planted  under  water  without  risk.  01  the  former,  cuttings  as 
thick  as  the  thumb  will  strike  freely.  You  also  might  try  the 
Guelder  Rose,  which  naturally  inhabits  bogs.  We  do  not 
remember  any  other  plants  suitable  for  such  a  place. 
PoTATOE.--: — Querist— Lime  is  good  fpr  these.    Rooks  intent  on 

digging  up  the  sets  do  not  like  it.]) 
Seedling  Apples— J  //w^sAe— Hundreds  of  Seedling  Apples, 
fondlings  of  the  raisers,  have  been  sent  for  examination,  and 
have  proved  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trouble.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  those  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Huyshe ;  several  of  them  appear  highly  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  of  them  of  further  trial,  l ,  Size  and  form  of  the 
Nonpareil — eye  close;  flesh  brisk  flavoured,  very  rich,  and 
sugary;  keeps  till  March;  excellent.  2,  Nonpareil  appear-' 
ance,  having  a  tinge  of  brownish  red  next  the  sun,  with  some 
ferruginous  specks,  and  such  generally  indicate  a  rich  fruit, 
which  this  proves  to  be.  The  flesh  is  greenish-white,  juicy, 
rather  brisk,  but  with  its  briskness  there  is  enough  of  a  sugary 
quality  to  render  it  highly  deserving  of  recommendation; 
keeps  till  March  or  longer.  3  and  4  would  require  to  be  seen 
in  another  season.  5,  bears  much  resemblance  to  No.  2,  to 
which,  although  good,  it  is  scarcely  equal.  6,  departs  much 
from  the  Nonpareil  character  so  evident  in  the  other  seed- 
lings from  the  same  parentage.  It  is  middle-sized,  ovate; 
skin  smooth,  with  a  blush  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  gra- 
nular ;  only  fit  for  kitchen  use.jl 
Yi^jEs—A  B — Your  Vines  being  planted  outside,  and  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  arches,  a  shnot  may  be  trained  to  the  right 
and  another  to  the  left  j  for  they  will  break  better  from  the 
horizontal  portion  thap  from  that  which  is  upright.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  tnking  the  shoots  outside  during  winter, 
unless  you  require  to  keep  the  house  warm  for  other  things. 
It  can  be  easily  done  by  removing  a  few  panes  of  glass. ||' — — 
Querist— Yo\x  cannot  now  prune  these  with  safety  till  they 
break  into  leaf;  you  may  then  shorten  to  6  feet.ll 

Misc— J  F  S— Your  inquiry  is  sent  to  Chatsworth D  0— The 

advertisements  of  garden  net  at  \\d.  a  yard  practicallp  mean 
^\d.  or  3rf.,  as  you  will  find  if  you  buy  it.  Can  you  not  pro- 
cure it  at  that  price  in  your  own  neighbourhood  f A  Con- 
stant Subscr — The  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  minute  fungus. 
Careful  washing  with  lime-water  is  the  most  probable  re- 
medy.—.^4  H  B—We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Country 
Agents.    You  had  better  send  a  post-oifice  order  here,  and  we 

will  direct  our  own  agent  to  supply  you. A  B  C— In  your 

12  beds  on  a  lawn  plant  of  Verbenas,  Youell's  Princess  Royal, 
white,  Catleugh's  Ne  plu^  ultra,  pink,  and  Hendersonii, 
crimson;  together  with  CEnothera  macrocarpa,  Heliotrope, 
Niererabergia  gracilis.  Fuchsia  Riccartonii,  Penstemon  Gen- 
tianoides  cocclneum,  Scarlet  Pelargonium  {Frogmore  scarletj. 
Petunia  (Medora),  Penstemon  azureum,  or  Lobelia  azurea.* 

• J  F—A  list  of  hardy  border  Fuchsias  is  given  at  p.  8, 

1845.* J  C  TF— will  find  lists  of  the  best  Fuchsias  at 

pp.  24  and  154  of  the  present  volume.* /  C  W—A  list  of 

12  of  the  best  Cinernrias   is  given  at  p.  624  of  last  year's 

Chronicle.* J  C  IV—A  list  of  Calceolarias  is  given  at  p.  856 

of  the  C/irotiiclc  for  lS-14,* We  are  obliged  to  Capt.  —  for 

his  suggestion,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties. W  i)— 

The  old  flowering  stems  of  Phaius  albus  should  not  be  cut  off 
while  they  are  in  a  green  state.  The  secretions  stored  up  iu 
thera  serve  to  nouri.sh  the  young  shoots.  The  stems  of  Den- 
drobtum  nobile  also  fulfil  the  same  purposes,  therefore  they 
should  not  be  removed  until  they  are  withered.  § 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Cinerarias — Hopwoud— Your  seedling  very  much  resembles 
Goodci,  but  is  very  superior  to  that  variety,  in  the  rich  crimson 
purple  colour  of  the  petals ;  it  is  defective  in  form,  the  petals 
being  rather  irregular  in  length,  and  in  position  also.* 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  alao  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 
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LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  TilE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

^J'^Hli  Atteatjon  of  ihe  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
JL  tnnmeiimus  crisis,  is  requested  tn  tlie  great  import.iiic'  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  r-ml  the  case  wiih  which  it  may  be  ap;jro- 
priatod  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  marie  cxi^res^ly  for 
.  the  purpuse,  either  portable  or  lixed  ;  (janlcn,  Ship,  and  Br.rg:e 
Pump.-i;  also  those  fnr  Distillers,  Brewers,  SouiJ-boilers,  ami 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pun^ps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  We'ls.  Buildings  heated  by  Hr.t  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  p'lrposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  a'dvantagcous  terms,  by  Bl'.^'JAMI^f 
Fu\7LiiR,  Engineer,  ike,  G3,  Dorset-street,  Fieet-strcet.  London. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  184o. 

■^VIEETINGS  FOR  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
THCRsnAV,     ]\Iarch  27— \Riii:ulmrdI  Imp.  Soi-.  onrcl^nd. 
^VKDNB-iLiAy,     April    2— Highland  and  AKrlcuUuraJ  Society. 
TiluBSDAV,       Apiil    3— Afiriuulturul  Imp.  Si'C.of  Irtilaud. 

FAR.MERS'  CLUES, 
'ir        -,  rW.  Market                        I           i\Iar.  25— Sw.inspa 
JIa..  =l|Yoxford                                        April   6-Collu.nptoa 
aiar.  25— Bromsgrove 

The  Scarifier,  GiiUBBEii,  or  Cultivator— for  it 
receives  all  these  names — is  a  most  eincient  agricul- 
turalimplement.  It  combines,toaconsiclerablee.\tent, 
the  action  of  the  plougli  v.'ith  that  of  the  harrow.  It 
is  thus  exceedingly  useful  as  a  fallow  implement  :  no 
other  so  effectually  cleans  the  land.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  best  mode  of  using  it  is  afier  the  land 
has  been  ploughed ;  a  cultivator  being  then  worked 
across  the  furrows  most  effecmally  breaks  up  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  leaving  upon  the  surface  all  the 
rubbish,  couch,  and  other  weeds  which  may  have 
been  growing  in  it.  The  land  is  thus  cleaned  more 
effectually  than  it  could  be  by  successive  ploughings 
and  harrowings  ;  and  not  only  is  the  operation  more 
effectual — it  is  much  more  speedy  :  a  pair  of  good 
horses  will  get  over  4  or  5  acres  in  a  day. 

Land  is  frequently  worked  with  this  implement 
■without  the  use  of  the  plough  at  all;  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  most  efficient  way  of  cultivating  land  off 
which  Turnips  have  been  eaten,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  Barley-seed.  The  manure  left  on  the  ground  by 
the  sheep  thus  still  remains  near  the  surface ;  it  is 
not  buried  at  the  depth  to  which  it  would  be  turned 
over,  had  the  land  been  cultivated  by  the  plough  as 
deep  as  it  is  by  the  grubber.  There  is  no  imple- 
ment whose  action  leaves  the  ground  in  such  a 
healthy  state  as  this.  The  teeth  tend  to  clear  off 
weeds,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lift  and  loosen  the 
Eoil  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  first  grubber  of  any  note,  though  before  that 
there  had  been  many  an  implement  of  the  kind 
employed,  was  Finlayson's.  It  consists  of  a  frame- 
work supported  by  three  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  behind.  In  this  frame- work  there  are  two  rows 
of  teeth;  the  hindmost  row  has  one  more  than  that 
in  front ;  and  the  front  teeth  are  placed  opposite 
the  centres  of  the  spaces  between  those  behind  them. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  while  the  distance 
between  two  teeth  in  any  one  of  the  rows  is  1  foot, 
yet  the  distance  between  anj'  two  adjacent  paths  of 
the  teeth  through  the  ground  is  only  6  inches.  The 
frame  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever,  which 
acts  on  the  projecting  bar  or  crank  by  which  the 
front  wheel  is  attached  to  the  frame,  and  gives  it  a 
less  or  a  greater  degree  of  inclination  ;  thus  letting 
the  machine  into  the  ground  or  raising  it  out.  This 
lever  is  managed  by  the  driver  behind  the  machine. 
There  is,  however,  no  simple  method  of  raising  the 
back  part  of  this  machine.  It  is  necessary  to  hz  on 
the  depth  you  are  to  work  it  before  you  commence 
work  in  the  day,  and  set  the  implement  accordingly. 
The  means  of  doing  this  consist  of  pierced  vertical 
bars  which  connect  the  frame-work  with  each  of  the 
wheels.  If  it  be  too  high,  the  supporting  pin  must 
be  lowered ;  and  vice  versa. 

The  annexed  figure  gives  the'  general  appearance 
of  this  implement. 


original  form,  as  here  represented,  it  was  also, 
as  we  have  said,  in  want  of  a  simple  means  of  being 
lifted  wliolly  out  of  the  laud.  As  it  is  now  con- 
structed by  tlcouL\p.,  of  Haddington,  this  latter  fault 
is  entirely  remedied.  Anotherfault — or,  at  any  rate, 
a  point  open  to  improvement — consists  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  teeth.      They  are  placed  in  two  rows 


directly  across  the  direction  in  which  the  implement 
w'orks  ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  utmost 
distance  between  any  two  teeth,  between  which 
couch,  &c.  miis(  pass,  or  the  implement  will  be 
clogged,  is  just  double  the  distance  between  the  paths 
of  the  teeth.  If  the  rows  in  which  the  teeth  are 
placed  lay  ob.iqueli/,  instead   of  directly  across  the 

length  of  the 
implement,  it  is 
obvious  that, 
the  fineness  of 
the  comb,  so  to 
speak,  being 
fixed,  the  dis- 
tance between 
the  teeth  of 
which  it  is  com- 
posed might  be 
increased  to  any 
amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  small- 
ness  of  the 
angle  made  by 
the  direction  of 
these  rows  with 
that  in  which 
the  implement 
moves. 
Of  course,  the 
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Biddell's  Scarifier. 


greater' the  distance  between 
the  teeth,  the  less  liable  will 
the  implement  be  to  clog;  and 
the  only  limit  to  this  distance, 
i.  c.,  the  only  limit  to  the  ob- 
liqueness with  which  the  rows 
of  teeth  shall  cross  the  imple- 
ment, is  one  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  its  having  a  con- 
venient length.    Supposing  the 


's  Grubber. 


Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  above  figure,  is  calculated  to  hinder  clogging.  Earth 
full  of  couch  or  other  weeds  coming  against  it  will  not  stop  there, 
but  will  rise  over  the  tooth,  and  fall  down  on  either  side — the  earth 
below  and  the  weeds  above — on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  implement,  as  it  is  generally  constructed, 
is  its  want  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  passage  of  rubbish  and 
lumps  of  earth  when  it  is  at  work  on  rough  and  foul  land.    In  its 


The  Catsclaw  Dkao. 
width  of  the  above  diagram  to  be  that  of  the  implement,  the  influence  which  the  arrange- 
ment   of  the    teeth  A,   A,  &c. ;  a,    a,  &c.;   or  «,  a,  &c.  has  upoi  the  distance  between 
them,  though  the  distance  between  their  paths   in  the  ground  le.Tiains  in  all  cases  the 
same,  is  exhibited  by  the  diagram.      ^ 
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The  first  mode  of  arrangement  here  exhibited  is 
that  of  tlie  teeth  of  Finlayson's  harrow— the  other 
two  exhibit  the  effect  of  placing  the  rows  of  teeth  at 
different  degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  implement. 

Finlayson's  harrow  was,  we  hslieve,  the  original 
of  the  powerful  implement  figured  in  p.  193.  It  is  an 
improvement  on  Finlayson's  harrow,  both  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  tines'or  teeth,  and  in  the  means 
■whicfi  it  possesses  of  being  lifted  jcholli/  and  paral- 
lelly  out  of  the  ground. 

Finlayson's,  Scoular's,  and  Wilkie's  implements  of 
this  kinil  are  much  in  use  in  many  districts  of  Scot- 
land, though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  plough,  nor 
indeed  to  such  an  extent  as  in  a  well-arranged  plan 
of  cultivation  we  think  the  use  of  these  implements 
is  advisable.  In  addition  to  these,  Kirkwood's  grubber 
is  much  in  use.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  Fin- 
layson's, not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  its  teeth, 
but  also  in  the  means  which  it  possesses  of  being  let 
into  or  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  A  full  description 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm." 

The  other  implements  of  this  kind  here  figured, 
viz.,  Biddell's  Scarifier,  the  Uley  Cultivator,  and 
Barrett  and  Exall's  Catsclaw  Drag,  are  perhaps 
more  generally  known  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 

Theprincip'al  features  of  implements  of  this  kind— 
those  on  which  their  efficiency  chieily  depends — are 
the  length  of  the  teeth,  which  involves  the  height  of 
the  framework  above  the  ground  when  the  machine 
is  at  work,  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  their  form, 
and  the  means  the  workman  possesses  in  them  of  re- 
gulating the  depth  at  which  they  shall  be  worked. 
On  these  points  we  shall  probably  have  some  remarks 
to  make  next  week. 


•ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FL.\X, 
Press  of  business  has  prevenred  me  uQtil  this  moment 
from  noticing  your  observations  on  my  letter,  on  the 
cultivation  of  Fias,  which  you  thought  proper  to  divide, 
and  insert  in  vour  paper  of  the  lith  and  18th  of  January 
last.  And  I  feel  1  Ijave  much  cause  to  complain  of  the 
nature  of  your  remarks,  made  as  tbey  were  before  the 
readers  of  your  paper  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
whole  of  my  letter,  ivilhout  omissions,  which  I  also  com- 
plain of.  However,  my  object  is  nov?  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  your  paper  what  will  convince  practical  men, 
that  my  statements  are  supported  by  facts,  and  that  I 
have  not  had  recourse  to  theoretical  observations  to 
prove  thetri. 

The  impression  conveyed  to  the  readers  of  yoUr  paper, 
that  I  wished  to  make  it  appear  the  owners  of  112,200 
acres  in  Ireland  had  each  2!/.  per  acre  profit,  is  very 
unjust ;  and  as  it  has  called  forth  a  letter  from  JVlr. 
John  Sproule,  who  joins  you  in  trying  to  make  the 
readers  of  your  paper  believe,  "  my  statements"  "are 
erroneous,"  I  am  anxious  to  say  that  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  not  only  set  myself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  read  your  paper,  and  have  been  misled, 
but  also  to  show  that  Mr.  Sproule,  if  ever  he  grew 
Flax,  or  has  seen  Flax  growing,  should  endeavour  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  not  continue  to  tread  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  and  as  his 
system  of  Flax-growing  could  only  produce  "40  stone 
to  the  acre,"  and  realise  il.  Vis.  fur  the  seed,  1  would 
advise  him,  instead  of  commenting  on  letters  sent  to  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  previous  to  publieation,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  Farningham,  Norfolk,  with  Mr.  Warnes, 
Mr.  Farrow,  (secretary  to  the  Ipswich  Flax  Society,)  and 
others  in  that  quarter,  men  of  the  present  day,  unfettered 
by  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  no  improvement,  and  let 
well  alone  system.  Mr.  Negus,  of  Cumplisham,  Norfolk, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  B.  Warren,  of  Horksley  Hall,  can 
teach  him  how  to  grow  Flax  to  produce  from  50  to  70 
stone  to  the  acre,  and  29  to  32  bushels  of  seed  into  the 
bargain,  which  seed  is  equal  to  the  best  Dutch,  and 
better  than  Riga  that  sold  at  12s.  (id.  last  spring  in 
Ireland  ;  or,  if  perchance  Mr.  Sproule  should  visit 
Ireland,  I  would  recommend  him  to  call  on  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Ash,  Glebe  Ballaghy,  and  in  particular  on  Messrs. 
Herdman  and  Co.,  fiax-spinners,  Strabane;  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  ability  to  enlighten  his  underotanding,  not 
only  on  the  growing  of  the  plant,  but  the  management 
witen  grown,  I  shall  give  a  statement  taken  from  the 
Keports  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Society,  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mr.  Ash,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
to  tell  him  of  the  success  of  his  first  experiment,  says  : 
"  I  sowed  53  pecks  of  seed  on  3  acres  3  roods  of  ground, 
Irish  measure,  and  1  have  had  230  stone  of  16!b.,  or  in 
Armagh  Jlarket  stones,  2()6i ;  I  have  2  sacks  grown 
from  the  same  seed  saved  for  my  own  sowing,  and  1  have 
two  tons  of  Linseed  meal,  which  saves  me  purchasing 
bran,"  &c. 

Now,  how  will  Mr.  Sproule  reconcile  this  with  his 
observations  and  statement  of  4/.  10s.  for  seed,  and  40 
stone  to  the  acre,  being  "  over  the  mark?"  Here  is  the 
first  experiment  :  a  gentleman  unacquainted  with  Flax- 
growing  sows  13^  bushels  on  about  5  acres  English,  or 
3  acres  3  roods  Irish  measure,  and  has  266J  stone,  or 
bZ\  stone  to  the  acre,  2  sacks  of  seed,  and  2  tons  of 
meal.  However,  this  is  not  all ;  I  have  a  little  more  for 
Mr.  S,,  in  order  that  he  may  know  that  all  is  not  done 
in  growing  the  plant. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  at  the  meeting,  that  a  farmer 
near  Strabane  sold  Messrs.  Herdman  and  Co.  a  field  of 
Flai,  keeping  a  portion  to  himself,  which  he  managed  in 


Ills  usual  itay,  and  sold  the  produce  at  35i.  per  ton  ;  uur, 
Messrs.  H.  and  Co.  having  managed  what  they  had 
from  the  ssme  field,  on  the  improved  method,  bad  Fiax 
worth  70'.  per  ton.  Here  is  a  puzzle  that  some  may  say 
"  requires  serious  consideration."  However,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  practical  men  will  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  (doing  like  Mr.  Ash)  trying  experiments,  nor  will 
they  be  frightened  by  parties  attempting  to  make  mole- 
hills into  mountains  by  saying,  "  that  the  growing  of 
Flax  in  this  country  requires  more  serious  consideration" 
than  any  other  seed  we  commit  to  the  soil. 

You  will  observe  by  the  written  addition  now  sent  to 
my  letter  formerly  published,  that  I  have  given  tbe&iames 
of  practical  gentlemen  who  can  corroborate  my  state- 
ments, on  expense, produce,  and  profit;  and  as  I  never 
said  or  intended  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  your  Paper, 
that  every  man  who  grew  Flax  on  the  112,200  f.cres  had 
21/.  or  50^.  per  acre  profit  (as,  unfortunately  for  Ireland 
there  are  too  many  like  Mr.  Sproule,  ignorant  of  the 
proper  way  to  acquire  more  than  10/.  to  15/.  per  acre), 
ou  the  contrary,  1  only  wished  to  prove  what  had  been 
done,  and  what  might  be  done,  by  following  the  Belgian 
mode  of  cultivation,  rotation,  and  manegement  of  the 
plant;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  j-jstice  to 
publish  this  letter,  and  also  insert  the  whole  of  the  one 
now  sent,  instead  of  omitting  some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  arguments  I  have  in  favour  of  Flax-growing  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Sproule  says,  "From  the  prices  I  quote,  Flax  is 
either  a  highly  valuable  or  a  ruinous  crop."  I  think  the 
absurdity  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  by  his  own  calcu- 
lation ;  for  as  he  chooses  to  say,  40  stone  of  Flax  per 
acre  is  an  average  crop,  and  shows  by  his  statement, 
that  a  profit  of  15/.  5s.  Zd.  per  acre  is  certain,  I  think 
farmers,  who  know  right  well  the  profit  on  an  acre  of 
Vi'heat,  Oats,  or  Harley,  can  too  iMi  tell  the  ruin  that 
they  would  have  to  fear,  from  15/.  5s.  Zd.  per  acre  protit 
by  sowing  Flax;  and  as  he  affects  to  consider  "my  papers 
afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  my  not  being  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject,"  I  beg  to  observe, 
he  has  with  this  my  address,  and  if  he  has  no  objection 
to  furnish  me  or  the  public  with  his,  I  will  tell  him  where 
to  find  every  field,  of  four  farms  I  had,  in  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Armagh,  Ireland,  on  which  my  father  and 
myself  reared  Flax,  that  brought,  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
ronrket,  22s.  9d.  per  stone  ;  and  on  one  farm  I  reared 
Flax,  in  1826  and  1827,  for  which  I  only  got  10s.  (,d. 
per  stone,  and  on  that  farm  I  had  a  scutch  mill. 

Mr.  Sproule  admits  "  his  ignorance  of  this  country, 
and  his  inability  to  say  what  sum  should  be  assumed 
for  rent,"  but  hesitates  not  to  find  me  in  error  in  this 
also.  Before  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject,  I  selected 
from  a  table  I  have,  which  shows  the  average  price  of 
land  in  forty  counties  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  out 
of  those,  I  selected  three  to  name,  Leicester  26s.  9(/., 
Worcester  26s.  'Id.,  and  Somerset  25s.  lOt/.  per  acre, 
and  I  allowed  the  highest  of  the  whole  to  be  my  guide ; 
therefore  I  think  witb  such  proof  before  him  he  has  no 
excuse,  because  of  his  ignorance,  to  assume  his  being 
right,  and  /  ivrong,  in  this  item  ;  and  as  to  his  remarks 
on  what  be  is  pleased  to  term  "the  unpardonable  omis- 
sion of  the  seed,"  I  beg  to  observe,  there  was  so  little 
of  it  saved  during  my  residence  in  Ireland,  the  farmers 
being  then  nearly  all  of  the  old  school,  and  prejudiced 
against  taking  it  off  the  Flax  stalks,  fancying  it  injured 
the  fibre,  I  allowed  the  little  benefit  derived  from  what 
might  be  saved  in  seed,  against  such  extras  as  poor  rates, 
cess,  and  other  small  taxes,  unnoticed  in  mg  statement — 
my  object  being  then  to-prove  that  Flax  was  profitable 
to  cultivate  for  "the  fibre  alone.  However,  as  this  has 
been  questioned  by  Mr.  Sproule,  and  may  be  considered 
doubttul  by  those  who  have  compared  his  statements 
with  mine,  I  shall  now  take  advantage  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  inform  those  who  have  seen  the  amount  (il.  10s.) 
which  he  allows  for  seed  on  one  acre,  that  the  Norfolk 
growers  had  last  year  from  9/.  to  10/.  worth  on  an  acre. 

I  beg  to  hand,  with  this  letter,  a  Report  from  the  Ips- 
wich Flax  Improvement  Society,  and  a  letter  taken  from 
the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  which  was  wrote  by  Mr. 
Warnes,  and  dated  Trimingham,  Jan.  15,  1845,  addressed 
to  E.  BuUen,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  ;  those  documents  will  prove  the  igno- 
rance of  Mr.  Sproule's  ideas  on  Flax  and  seed  (without 
any  reference  whatever  to  my  letters),  as  to  the  quantity 
of  both  that  can  be  grown  in  this  country  on  one  acre ; 
and  I  beg  of  those  gentlemen,  landed  proprietors,  and 
farmers,  who  may  have  read  your  remarks,  and  Mr. 
Sproule's  letter  in  your  Paper  of  the  Ilth  and  18th  Jan., 
to  compare  the  proof  I  now  bring  forward  in  corrobora- 
tion of  my  statements,  and  judge  for  themselves. — J.  H. 
Dickson,  29,  Broad-sl.  Buildings,  London;  March  15. 

The  following  is  the  postcript  to  Mr.  Dickson's  letter, 
published  at  pages  27  and  44,  referred  to  above  : — 

P.S. — As  some  parties  have  publicly  expressed  their 
opinions  on  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  I  and 
others  have  grown  Flax,  by  which  we  had,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  20/.  per  acre  profit,  without  including  the 
seed,  which  the  Irish  farmers  viewed  as  of  little  value 
until  lately,  when  their  error  is  proved  by  Mr.  Warnes, 
and  Mr,  Farrow,  secretary  to  the  Ipswich  Flax  Society, 
in  whose  Reports  will  be  found  several  instances  of  their 
members,  gentlemen  in  Norfolk,  having  had  last  year 
22,  29,  and  32  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  they 
value  for  feeding  at  6s,  Zd.  per  bushel,  although  foreign 
seed  sold  in  Ireland  last  year  at  12s.  6d.,  and  the  Eng- 
lish is  equally  good,  my  object  is  now  to  prove  "  that 
my  statements  are  not  erroneous,"  as  some  of  the  old- 
school  fanners  would  wish  to  make  appear;  therefore, 
in  justice  to  myself  and  the  subject,  I  shall  add  in  proof 
such  facts  as  I  hope  will  not  fail  to  produce  such  a  spirit 


Ul     lU4Uliy     as     Will    ■■   [..icVCllt     cue    pit»CLH.al   la..^..l3  w£ 

the  present  day  "  frocn  shutting  up  their  ears  "  to  far- 
ther statements  "  from  me  and  others  on  the  subject." 
I  was  favoured  last  winter  by  Caot.  Skinner,  Secretary 
to  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  wiih  copies  of 
their  Annual  Reports  ;  and  on  requesting  that  my  letter 
on  thd  Cultivation  of  Flax  should  appear  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  I  forwarded  the  Reports  to  the 
Editor,  being  anxious  to  convince  him  that  others 
agreed  with  me  in  opinion,  and  that  by  following  up  the 
Belgian  system  of  cultivation,  Ike,  as  recommended  by 
the  Belfast  Society,  a  much  larger  profit  than  20/.  per 
acre  was  possible  to  be  ootained  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
I  referred  to  a  Mr.  Demann,  who  grew  Flax  near  Armagh, 
for  which  he  got  140/.  per  ton  ;  I  also  informed  him 
that  I  took  my  statements  as  to  the  value  and  quantity 
grown  in  Ireland  in  1843,  on  112,200  acres,  from  a  cir- 
cular sent  me  by  Mr.  John  Cramsie,  Flax-market,  Bel- 
fast, who  averages  that  year's  production  at  56  stone  per 
acre,  as  stated  in  this  letter. 

Now,  as  it  always  happens  that  thefiner  the  quality  is, 
the  greater  the  produce  per  acre,  from  60  to  70  stone, 
and  sometimes  more,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Deraann  (judging  from  Mr.  Cramsie's  average  of 
5P  stone  per  acre),  has  had  60  stone  ;  if  so,  his  expense 
and  profit  is,  viz.  : — 

CO  stone  of  Flax  produced  on  1  acre,  and  sold      £    s.    d. 
at  17s.  6(/.  per  stone     .        ..       .        .     52  10     0 
According    to    reports    of  members    of  the 
Ipswich  Flax  Society  Mr.  D. should  have 
had  on  such  superior  Flax  29  bushels  of 
seed,  at  feeding  price,  6s.  Zd.        .         .913 


Deduct  expenses  : —  61  11  3 
Added  to  my  own  experience,  I  have  the 
authority  of  an  Irish  Flax-grower  and 
Flax  merchant,  Mr.  Acheson,  Tanderagee, 
for  the  items  of  expenses  incurred  grow- 
ing an  acre 10     0     0 


Mr.  Demann's  profit  appears  to  be  .  ;£51  1 1  3 
Being  requested  last  spring  by  several  gentlemen  in 
Norfolk,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Scotland,  to  favour  them 
with  such  instructions  on  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  as 
I  should  recommend,  I  had  much  pleasure  in  answering 
their  communications  ;  and  I  have  still  more  in  stating 
the  result  of  their  experiments.  I  have  now  before  me 
samples  of  their  Flax,  that  is  so  like,  in  colour  and 
quality,  to  the  best  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Courtrai,  that 
it  would  puzzle  the  most  experienced  spinner  to  tell  but 
that  it  is  foreign  Flax  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  from  80/.  to 
120/.  per  ton.  Added  to  this,  some  of  the  growers 
— among  others  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham — assured 
me  they  had  nearly  70  stone  of  Flax,  and  from  29  to 
32  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

To  those  who  are  of  opinion  "  that  my  statements  are 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,"  and  would  wish  to 
make  appear  "that  Flax  is  either  a  highly  valuable 
crop,  or  a  ruinous  one,"  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  may  answer,  "  Excuse  our  saying  that 
opinion  is  of  no  value  against  experiment  i  others 
may  be  right,  but  if  so,  give  us  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ment to  refute  that  which  experiments,  now  publishedj 
seem  to  establish." — J.  H.  D.  [Mr.  Dickson  objects  to 
our  having  divided  his  letter,  making  our  observations 
on  a  portion  only,  before  our  readers  had  seea  the 
whole.  If  they  will  refer  to  page  27,  they  will  see  that 
what  we  then  said  refers  simply  to  the  balance  of  ex- 
pense and  returns  from  the  Flax-crop,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  not  at  all  affected  by  Mr.  Dickson's  subsequent 
observations  at  page  44.  The  division  of  a  long  com- 
munication on  one  topic  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a 
sufficient  variety  of  subjects  may  be  discussed  in  oar 
limited  space.  The  shortening  of  communications  is 
very  often  necessary  for  the  same  reason.  Many  of  the 
omissions  of  which  Mr.  D.  complains  were  not  essential 
to  his  argument,  or  were  repetitions  of  previous  state- 
ments. The  following  is  one  observation,  however, 
which  we  formerly  omitted,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  to 
some  appear  to  be  worthy  of  publication: — "Another 
reason  why  I  calculate  on  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  English  Flax-spinners  is,  the  French  and  others 
are  now  getting  over  our  latest  improved  machinery /ree- 
of  duty,  ani  will,  no  doubt,  soon  spin  and  manufacture 
sufficient  for  themselves,  and  meet  us  in  the  American 
and  other  markets ;  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  English  spinners  will  prefer  to  take  Flas 
of  home  growing,  rather  than  give  their  cash  to 
parties  who  lay  on  so  large  a  duty  on  their  yams 
and  linens  as  makes  it  almost  prohibitory.  There- 
fore I  am  of  opinion  that  the  object  I  have  in  view 
could  be  well  carried  out  by  the  plaus  I  now  propose  ; 
and  I  think  if  the  landed  proprietors  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  who  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  Flax,  were  consulted,  you  will  find  in  them 
a  support  that  must  do  much  to  carry  out  ail  I  repre- 
sent equal  to  our  most  sanguine  wishes  and  expectations  ; 
and  there  is  a  probability  that  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  Flax,  caused  by  English  home  gMwing,  would 
stimulate  many  of  the  Manchester  spinners  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Eeifaat  cotton-spinners,  who,  as  their  old 
cotton  machinery  wore  out,  replaced  it  with  Flax 
machinery ;  and  as  to  the  good  results  from  such  a 
branch  of  trade  in  the  town  of  Belfast  the  many  newly- 
erected  noble  factories,  and  additional  streets  that  have 
been  built  since  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  1828  ;  the 
increased  population  ;  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  work- 
ing people,  who  appear  to  appreciate  good  and  kind 
employers  ;  and,  above  all,  their  good  and  peaceable 
conduct  at  all  times,  is  additional  proof,  if  such  be 
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wanted,  ihac  we  should,  when  we  can,  grow  what 
we  spin  and  manufacture.  Such  home  production  would 
draw  frjm  the  ranks  cf  agitation  and  di?coiitent  many 
that  are  only  employed  spinning  cotton  in  this  country — 
an  article  that  we  cannot  grow  as  we  can  Flas,  '/  we 
wiihf  in  our  own  gardens.*'] 


ON  SALTPETRE  AS  MANURE. 

Theuc  are  four  sorts  of  Saltpetre,  all  of  which  are 
valuable  manures,  viz.,  potash;  au.monia,  soda,  ai"d  lime- 
saltpetres.  The  cheajiest  of  thete  is  the  soda-salipetre, 
TThicli  has  been  lately  found  in  large  strata  in  Peru  and 
Cbiii,  and  which  is  now  largely  imported  into  Europe. 

As  I  have  found,  by  many  comparative  experiments, 
that  the  saltpeties  act  by  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrogen 
they  con;ain,  it  would  be  a  pregnant  and  imporiaac  dis- 
covery, were  some  simple  means  found  of  uniting  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid. 

Pota&h-Satpetre  consists  of  46  "04  parts  of  potash  and 
53'36  of  nitiic  acid  ;  the  nitric  acid  consisting  of  '3"S5 
parts  of  oxygen  and  2(i*15  of  nitrogen.  Although  it  has 
long  been  known  that  potash-sallpetre  is  one  of  the  best 
manures,  itjs  not  used  on  a  larjie  scale  on  account  of  its 
liigh  price.  We  can  make  saltpetre  ourselves,  if  turf, 
.good  earth,  stravr,  excrements  of  cattle,  urine,  and  wood- 
wishes,  are  mixed  together,  and  so-called  saltpetre  walls 
formed,  and  lei't  standing  for  one  year,  potash-saltpetre 
will  be  therein  formed.  But  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
this  be  useful,  as  we  are  thus  ceprived  of  the  dung  for  a 
long  time,  and  after  all,  nothing  is  won,  as  the  nitrogen 
of  the  saltpetre  is  already  contained  *in  the  excrements. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  saltpetre  is  also  formed  in  the 
making  of  cjmposts,  and  that  it  is  to  it  that  old  building 
rubbish  owes  a  great  part  of  its  manuring  properties. 
How  powerfully  it  RCts  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact, 
that  if  frooj  100  to  150  lbs.  be  used  per  acre,  the  corn  will 
be  laid.  It  avails,  however,  leguminous  plaais  much  less 
than  the  Graminess  and  Cruciferse,  and  from  this  we 
may  judge  that  the  plants  of  the  former  family  most  have 
the  power  to  attract  much  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere, 
if  SO  lbs.  of  this  mauure  be  applitd  to  the  acre,  the  soil 
will  receive  thereby  only  14  lbs.  nitrogen,  which,  how- 
ever, will  very  soon  come  into  action,  as  the  saltpetre  is 
soluble  in  7  parts  of  water.  The  effect,  iherefore,  lasts 
but  one  year.  If  potash-saitpetre  cannot  be  used  by 
itself  as  a  manure  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  still  be  used 
to  great  advantage  for  the  soaking  and  swelling  of  seed- 
corn,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Soda-Saltpetre. — Soda-saltpetre  consists  of  36*7  parts 
of  soda  and  63"3  of  nitric  acid,  and  consequently  contains 
a  little  more  nitrogen  than  the  potash-saltpetre,  and  re- 
quiring, moreover,  only  2  parts  of  water  for  its  solution, 
the  same  amount  acts  somewhat  more  powerfullj.  Its 
effects  last  only  one  year,  but  the  results  of-the  or- 
dinary dressing  are  extraordinary.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  as  soda-saltpetre  wUl  produce  plants  con- 
taining more  nitrogen,  it  will  influence  the  quality  of  the 
manure  obtained  from  their  consumption.  Plants,  more- 
over, containing  more  nitrogen,  have,  as  we  know 
already,  a  greater  value  as  fodder.  Nothing  of  these 
sorts  of  saltpetre  cause  any  decomposition  in  the  soil, 
and  they  are  not  affected  chemically  by  the  component 
parts  of  the  soil ;  they  pass,  therefore,  into  the  plants  in 
an  entire  stale,  and  serve  them  as  an  immediate  nutri- 
ment. In  its  action  upon  different  families  of  plants, 
soda  is  similar  to  potash-saltpetre,  viz.,  in  being  most 
useful  for  Cerealia,  and  less  so  for  Leguminoste  and 
Clovers.  In  order  that  nothing  might  be  extracted  by 
water,  I  have  strewed  it  mostly  over  the  crops  already 
,grown  to  a  considerable  height. 

Ammonia-Saitpeire  consists  of  21  •  143  parts  of  am- 
monia, 67'625  of  nitric  acid,  and  11'232  of  water  ;  and, 
consequently,  100  lbs.  contain  36  lbs.  nitrogen.  From 
this  great  proportion  of  nitrogen,  as  well  as  from  its  great 
solubility  in  water  (=  2  :  1),  it  is  easy  to  explain  why 
it  is  a  more  poweAil  manure  than  either  potash  or  soda- 
flaltpetres.  This  salt  is  very  probably  the  most  active  of 
all  mineral  manures,  and  i:  is  therefore  a  pity  that,  on 
account  ot  its  high  price,  it  cannot  be  used  by  itself  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  formed  in  the  compost  used  for 
making  saUpetre  wails,  by  the  putrefaction  and  decom- 
position of  those  organic  substances  which  are  very  rich 
in  nitrogen.  It  can  be  made  artificially  by  the  mixture 
of  ammonia  with  nitric  acid.  I  have  used  it  in  experi- 
menting on  several  plants,  and  have  always  found  that, 
like  potash  and  sods-saltpetres,  it  is  more  useful  to  the 
Cerealia,  and  less  to  the  Leguminoss.  It  needs  scarcely 
be  observed  that  ammonia-saltpetre  (like  all  other  salt- 
petres) will  then  only  most  improve  the  growth  of 
plants,  if  the  soil  be  not  deficient  in  the  other  substances 
needed  for  their  nourishment.  Some  believe  that  it  re- 
quires nothing  but  ammonia-saltpetre  for  producing  the 
most  luxuriant  croj  s  ;  however,  let  them  just  try  it ! 

Lime-Sallpetre. — Lime-saltpetre  consists  of34'6  parts 
of  lime,  and  6-5-4  of  nitric  acid  ;  and,  consequently,  is 
but  a  little  more  rich  in  nitrogen  than  soda-saltpetre. 
Equal  amounts  of  either  will  produce  (as  I  know  from 
several  comparative  manuring  experiments)  equal  re- 
sults ;  as  in  this  salt  also,  it  is  the  nitrogen  vrhictt  forms 
the  chief  feriilising  constituent.  For  using  the  lime- 
saltpetre  by  itself  on  a  large  scale,  its  price  is  too  high; 
but  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  superior  manuring  agencies, 
all  substances  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  must  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care.  Amongst  these  are  old  building- 
rubbish,  earth  from  stables,  and,  as  we  know  already, 
some  sorts  of  marl.  It  is  formed,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, in  the  compost,  if  substances  rich  in  lime  and 
nitrogen  are  brought  into  contact  under  the  influence  of 
tie    open   air,   as   its  oxygen  wiU  be  induced  by  the 


lime  to  unite  nith  the  nitrogen  and  form  nitric  acid  ; 
whence  the  utility  of  loosening  the  compost  by  working 
it  up  from  time  to  time,  becomes  evident.  I  know  from 
experiuient  that  SO  to  I'O  lbs.  lime-saltpetre  per  acre  will 
suffice  to  (iroduce  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  its 
effect  will  last  only  one  year,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Like  the  other  sorts  of  saltpetre,  it  avails  Cerealia  more 
than  leguminous  plants.  It  attracts  '^ater  from  the  air, 
and  therefore  supplies  the  soil  with  some  moisture  ;  still, 
the  amount  of  the  suit,  if  it  be  used  in  compost,  marl, 
Sic,  is  to  very  small,  tliac  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
any  account SprengeL 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH 

GLOUCESTERSHIIIE. 

The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  man- 
ner, perhaps  more  likely  to  insure  accuracy,  than  the 
way  in  which  such  Tables  are  generally  prepared.  As  it 
has  been  seen  (in  articles  on  the  subject  published  in  last 
ye-'.r's  volume,)  that  the  agricultural  character  of  each 
geological  formation  in  this  district  is  distinct,  both  in 
the  nature  of  its  soil  and  in  the  nature  of  the  praciice 
on  that  soil,  it  was  thought  better  to  prepare  a  separate 
statement  of  each  formation  than  to  draw  up  a  general 
estimate  of  the  whole.  Throughout  the  following  Tables, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  formations  has 
been  kept  by  itself. 

Table  I. — Columns  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  state,  first,  the 
names  of  the  formations  ;  Secondly,  the  character  of  the 
subsoil  on  each;  Thirdly,  the  character  of  the  soil  on 
each  ;  Fourthly,  the  kind  of  wood,  whether  in  hedgerows 
or  woods,  growing  natm'ally  on  each  ;  and  Fifthly,  the 
state  of  the  commons  and  waste  lands  occurring  on 
each.  This  last,  it  has  been  said,  affords  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  unassisted  ferdlity  of  the  geological  formation 
specified.  Column  6  gives  the  extent  in  square  miles  of 
each  of  these  formations.  It  was  obtained  by  measure- 
ment from  the  Ordnance  Map  after  having  been  coloured 
geologically.  The  total  of  this  column  gives  330  square 
miles  as  the  extent  of  the  distiict.  Columns  7,  8,  9,  and 
10,  give  the  extent  respectively  of  wood,  waste,  pasture, 
and  arable  land  occurring  on  each  of  the  formations. 
The  total  extent  of  each,  as  given  in  column  6,  has  been 
subdivided  among  these  four  columns  according  to  esti- 
mates made  during  auaerous  rides  I  have  taken  over  the 
surface  of  each.  The  sum  of  the  two  latter  columns 
gives  the  total  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  square  miles 
on  each  of  the  formations. _^^This  is  reduced  to  acres  in 
column  12. 
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Table  II.  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  arable  land 
(Table  I.  col.  10,)  occurring  on  each  of  the  formations 
has  been  divided  out  among  the  several  crups  cultivated 
on  it.  It  is  here  that  the  advantage  of  drawing  up  state- 
ments of  this  kind  on  a  ptiociple  dependent  on  the 
geology  of  the  district  displays  itsell.  Knowing  the 
rotation  of  crops  adopted  on  each  of  the  formations  ; 
or,  if  there  be  no  rotation,  knowing  the  general  practice 
on  each,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  say  how  many  acres 
out  of  a  given  number  are  each  year  in  one  crop,  and 
how  many  in  another.  The  explanations  attached  to  this 
Table  stale  the  rotation  of  crops  adopted  on  each  of  the 
sub-districts,  and  show  the  principle  on  which  the  whole 
arable  land  on  each  has  been  divided  out  among  the 
several  crops  specined  in  columns  1  to  12.  In  columns 
14,  15,  and  10  of  this  Table  are  given  : — 1st.  the  total 
extent  of  the  pasture  land  on  each  of  the  formations, 
(see  Table  I.  column  0) :  2dn.  the  portion  of  this 
which  is  mown  each  ytar  :  ani  3d.  the  portion  of  it  de- 
pastured. 
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Table  III.  gives  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
of  the  various  sub-districts.  The  square  miles  in 
Table  II.,  e.'cpressing  the  extent  of  each  of  the 
crops  cultivated  on  the  several  formations,  are  here 
reduced  to  acres,  and  to  each  of  the  crops  three 
columns  are  devoted ;  the  first  stating  the  extent 
thus  obtained  in  acres  ;  the  second  stating  the  average 
crop  per  acre;  and  the  third  giving  the  total  amount  of 
crop.  The  chances  of  error  in  these  items,  upon 
which  evidently  the  value  of  the  -whole  statement 
depends,  are  not  great.  Error  may  have  arisen  in 
the  measurement  of  the  formations  as  they  are  laid  down 
on  the  map — in  the  division  of  this  measurement  into 
arable  and  pasture — in  the  subdivision  of  the  total  extent 
of  arable  land  among  the  various  crops — or  in  what  is 
stated  as  the  average  crop  per  acre  on  each  cf  the  forma- 
tions. The  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  formation 
was  accomplished  by  scale  and  compass  :  the  statements 
under  the  second  head  have  been  derived,  not  only  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  several  districts  from  hills 
and  other  elevated  positions  above  them,  and  from  the 
impressions  on  my  mind  after  successive  rides  over  each, 
but  also  from  statements  given  me  by  farmers  who  have 
told  me  the  proportion  between  the  arable  and  pasture 
land  on  their  own  farms  and  on  those  in  their  neighbour- 
hood :  in  this,  therefore,  dependent  as  each  statement 
is  on  those  differeut  sources  of  information,  no  great  in- 
accuracy can  exist.  The  division  of  land  among  the  crops, 
as  has  been  said,  was  made  according^o  the  rotation  of 
crops  followed  in  the  'several  [districts.'^  And  as  regards 
the  average  crops  given,  the  statements  made  have,  in 
every  case,  been  derived  from  what  has  been  told  me  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  Columns  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  of 
Table  III.,  are  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  produce  of 
the  pasture  land.  It  has  been  estimated  in  the  following 
way  : — The  total  extent  of  the  pasture  land  on  each  for- 
mation being  known  (Table  I.  col.  9),  it  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  information  derived  from  the  farmers,  into  two 
parts,  so  many  acres  being  mown,  and  so  many  being  in 
pasture,  each  year.  Five  columns  have  been  devoted  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  mown.  The  1st  gives  the 
number  of  acres  mown  on  the  several  formations ;  the 
2d  states  the  estimated  crop  per  acre ;  the  3d  gives  the 
total  cumber  of  tons  of  bay — besides  the  hay  crop  there 
is  the  value  of  the  after-math  on  the  land  that  is  mown  ; 
the  4th  column  states  the  estimated  value  of  this  per 
acre,  and  the  5th  gives  the  total  value  of  it.  Three 
columns  have  been  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  pasture 
land  which  is  depastured  each  year.  The  1st  states  the 
number  of  acres  so  treated  on  each  of  the  formations. 
The  2d  gives  the  estimated  value  per  acre  of  one  year's 
pasture  on  each  ;  and  the  3d  states  its  total  value.  In 
estimating  the  value  per  acre  of  the  land  depastured,  it 
was  supposed  than  an  acre  of  pasture  land  so  managed, 
is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  an  acre  of  pasture  land 
mown  ;  and  the  sums  in  the  '2d  column  are,  therefore, 
made  equal  to  the  value  of  the  crop  of  hay  on  the 
respective  formations,  the  value  of  the  after-math  being 
added  to  it,  and  the  expense  of  harvesting  deducted 
from  it.— iif.  S. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  RYE. 
Secale  cereale,  or  cultivated  Rye,  has  an  appearance 
intermediate  between  Wheat  and  Barley.  At  what  time 
it  was  introduced  into  Britain  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count. It  used  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  as  an 
article  of  food  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  for  in  the 
15th  and  l6th  centuries  Rye  flour,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  Wheat  flour,  formed  the  principal  bread  of  the 
country.  This  mixture  is  now  only  partly  used,  and 
more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
In  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  Rye 
bread  with  milk  or  small  beer,  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  reapers  during  harvest.  In  Norway  Rye  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  summer  being  short,  and  the  autumn, 
such  as  it  is,  generally  bringing  with  it  such  quantities 
of  rain  as  almost  completely  destroys  whatever  crops 
may  be  above  ground,  the  peasants  of  Norway  adopt 
a  plan  for  drying  their  grain,  which  might  be  adopted  in 
countries  where  wet  autumns  are  common.  According 
to  Coxe,  they  fix  forked  poles  in  the  ground,  about 
10  feet  high,  and  place  rows  of  other  poles  transversely, 
on  which  they  fill  the  sheaves,  the  lowermost  sheaves 
hanging  about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  In  Germany, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Rye  forms  a 
principal  object  of  cultivation.  In  Sweden  the  inhabit- 
ants subsist  upon  Rye  cakes,  which,  as  they  bake  them 
only  twice  in  the  year  (?),  must  consequently  be  very  hard 
before  being  used.  Linn<eus  observed  the  following 
curious  practice  in  Lapland  :  One  part  of  Rye  and  two 
of  Barley  being  mixed  together,  when  the  ground  is  fit 
for  tillage  in  spring,  the  seed  is  sown  ;  the  Barley  shoots 
up  vigorously,  ripens,  and  is  reaped,  while  the  Rye 
merely  goes  into  leaf  without  shooting  up  any  stem,  its 
growth  being  retarded  by  the  Barley.  After  the  Barley 
is  reaped,  the  Rye  advances  in  growth,  and  without  any 
further  care  of  the  cultivator,  yields  an  abundant  crop 
the  following  year.  Rye  is  cultivated  extensively,  and 
forms  the  principal  article  of  food  through  all  the  sandy 
districts  south  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  Gulf  of  Finland, 
which  without  it  would  be  little  better  than  a  sandy 
desert ;  it  also  furnishes  an  article  of  importance  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  Russian  ports.  Rye  contains  a 
greater  portion  of  gluten  than  any  other  grain,  with  the 
exception  of  Wheat  ;  it  also  contains  nearly  five  parts 
in  every  hundred  of  ready  formed  saccharine  matter,  and 
is  in  consequeuce  readily  convertible  into  malt.  The 
town  of  Schiedam,  in  Holland,  with  10,000  inhabitants, 


contains  no  less  than  200  distilleries  for  making  gin  from 
Rye  and  Barley,  in  proportion  of  two  parts  of  Rye 
meal  by  weight,  with  one  part  of  Barley,  the  whole 
being  fermented  together,  and  from  which  is  distilled 
all  the  grain  spirit  produced  in  that  country,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Hollands."  There  mnstr, 
however,  be  some  circumstance  of  a  peculiar  nature  con- 
nected v/ith  the  process,  as  conducted  by  the  Dutch  dis- 
tillers, since  no  attempt  in  any  other  country,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  has  proved  successful  in  obtaining  a 
spirit  of  the  same  nature  and  qualities  from  Rye. 

Rye  is  subject  to  a  disease,  which  not  only  deprives  it  of 
all  its  useful  properties  as  f  ood,  but  rendersit  bo  th  poisonous 
to  man  and  beast.  This  disease  is  known  by  the  name  of 
ergot.  This  disease  often  happens  when  a  rainy  spring 
is  succeeded  by  a  hot  summer.  According  to  Tissot,  a 
French  physician,  this  excrescence  is  an  irregular  vegeta- 
tion, which  springs  from  the  middle  substance  betweea 
the  grain  and  the  leaf,  growing  to  the  length  of  an  inch, 
and  two-tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  brownish  colour^ 
Bread  made  from  Rye  thus  diseased,  is  said  to  have  a 
nauseous  acrid  taste,  and  produces  spasmodic  and  gan- 
grenous disorders.  In  159S  an  epidemic  disease  pre- 
vailed in  Kesse,  which  the  physicians  ascribed  to  bread 
made  of  Rye  thus  diseased.  Some,  we  are  told,  were 
seized  with  an  epilepsy,  and  those  seldom  recovered  % 
others  became  lunatic,  and  continued  stupid  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Many  other  instances  are  given  of  the  same 
disease  being  occasioned  on  the  Continent  by  the  use  of 
this  bread,  in  the  years  1648,  1675,  1716,  1720,  1722, 
and  1736,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  have  been 
minutely  described  by  Hoffman,  Goerlicke,'VaterBurghart, 
and  others.  This  disease  occurred  to  such  a  degree  in 
some  parts  of  France  in  the  year  1709,  that  no  fewer 
than  500  patients  were  at  one  time  under  the  care  of  the 
physicians  at  the  public  hospital  of  Orleans,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  partaken  of  bread  made  from  Rje  thua 
diseased.  The  symptoms  are  described  as  first  coming 
on  with  all  the  apparent  characteristics  of  drunkenness, 
after  which  the  toes  became  diseased,  mortified,  and  fell 
off ;  the  disorder  then  extended  up  the  leg,  and  some- 
times attacked  the  body,  and  this  often  occurred  after 
amputation  of  the  diseased  limb,  which  had  been  per- 
formed with  a  hope  of  stopping  this  dreadful  disorder. 
Rye  thus  diseased  is  not  only  pernicious  to  man,  but 
animals  also,  which  have  been  known  to  die  miserably 
convulsed  and  dreadfully  ulcerated.  It  has  been  known 
to  destroy  flies  which  have  merely  settled  upon  it.  The 
ergot  of  Rye  has  been  admitted  into  our  Pharmacopoeias', 
and  in  the  hands  of  skilful  practitioners  is  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  society.  This  disease  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  still  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Rye  is  capable  of  being  cnlti- 
vated  on  mo5t  kinds  of  land,  but  light  sandy  soils  where 
Wheat  will  not  grow  is  considered  the  best.  Rye  is  not 
only  a  proper  crop  on  land  which  is  too  poor  to  produce 
Wheat,  but  may  be  sown  on  a  soil  which  is  very  rich,  in 
preference  to  Wheat,  because  it  is  less  liable  to  grow 
rank  and  lodge,  and  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the 
soil  for  the  after  culture  of  Wheat ;  when  Rye  is  culti- 
vated on  a  light  soil  it  rinehs  much  sooner  than  on  a  cold 
and  wet  soil. 

In  Russia,  Rye  is  cultivated  on  drained  bog  land, 
and  the  produce  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  40  bushels 
for  one  of  seed.  Marshall,  in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of 
Yorkshire,"  says,  "  Before  the  use  of  lime  much  Rye  was 
grown  on  the  light  lands,  upon  the  margins  of  the  vale 
and  in  the  moorlands :  scarcely  any  other  crop  than  Rye 
and  Oats  were  attempted  ;  now  Rye  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  moorland  dales,  and  eveu  there  the  altera- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  lime  has  been  such,  that 
Wheat  has  become  the  more  profitable  crop."  On  moor- 
land. Rye  has  been  found  a  more  certain  crop  than  Oats. - 
It  is  asserted  by  some  practical  farmers  that,  if  Rye  has 
been  sown  successively  every  year  upon  the  same  land, 
both  the  crop  and  the  laud  will  be  greatly  improved-, 
inasmuch,  that  some  soils  which  would  yield  but  5  bshls. 
per  acre  at  the  first,  have  in  time  produced  a  crop  of 
IS  bushels  without  the  use  of  manure ;  the  same  soil 
has  been  known  to  produce  twenty  crops  in  succession  ; 
and  that  the  crops  yearly  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. But  this,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  the  case,  unless  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  stubble  be 
completely  turned  under  immediately  after  reaping.  If 
the  ground  is  suffered  to  remain  after  harvest  without 
being  ploughed,  till  the  stubble  is  dried  and  shrivelled, 
so  that  it  possess  but  little  substance,  and  the  seeds  of 
weeds  have  had  time  to  ripen,  the  crops  of  grain  in  eacli 
succeeding  year  will  be  diminished  instead  of  increased. 

Rye  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
for  good  crops  might  be  raised  on  soils  of  the  most  porous 
and  acid  nature,  and  almost  on  pure  sand  alone.  CuUey 
remarks  that  "  Rye  will  answer  on  crude  soils,  without 
lime  or  calcareous  manures,  which  renders  it  well  cal- 
culated for  wet  lands  when  first  brought  into  cultivation." 
Rye  has  been  known  to  produce  35  bushels  of  grain  per 
English  acre,  and  that  on  land  which  would  not  have 
produced  20  bushels  of  Oats.  It  will  also  succeed  on 
very  highly  manured  soils,  which  may  be  adduced  from 
the  following  account,  published  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  NewYork  Agricultural  Society."  The  account  seems 
incredible,  but  the  writer  asserts  that  it  was  attested 
to  by  many  credible  witnesses  : — "Mr.  L.  Hommedien,of 
New  York,  reports  that  a  neighbour  of  his  manured 
20  square  roods  of  poor,  gravelly  dry  soil,  with  lOOft 
Menhaden  fish,  and  sowed  it  with  Rye,  at  the  rate  of 
1  bushel  per  acre  ;  in  spring  it  was  twice  successively 
eaten  off  close  to  the  ground  by  sheep,  after  it  had  ac- 
quired the  height  of  9  inches  the  first  time,  and  6  inches 
the   latter.     These  croppings,  however,   served   only  to 
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make  it  grow  thicker  and  stronger  than  before;  when 
harvested  it  produced  IG  bshls.,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 28  bshls. 
to  the  acre,  giving  to  the  owner,according  to  the  calculation 
of  Mr.  L.  Hommedieu,  at  the  rate  of  about  85  dollars  to 
the  acre  of  cleir  profit."  He  gives  this  as  an  instance  of 
what  might  be  done  in  a  better  cultivated  country  than 
America. 

Rye  may  be  sown  in  nutumu  to  great  advantage  as 
green  fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  the  latter  in 
spring  ;  ewes  and  lambs  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
it,  at  a  time  when  little  or  no  other  green  food  can  be 
procured.  When  it  is  meant  for  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  sown  early  in  autumn,  and  much  thicker  than  when  it 
is  intended  to  stand  for  a  crop  of  seed.  Some  writers 
have  recommended  it  to  be  mowed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer  for  hay.  This  kind  of  husbandry 
will  answer  well  for  those  farmers  wliose  lands  are  mostly 
dry  or  unsuitable  for  Grass.  According  to  Mr.  Milburn, 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society," 
the  cultivation  of  Rye  is  pursued  extensively  upon  the 
chalk  lands  in  Berkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
the  land  for  a  crop  of  Turnips.  The  advantages  of  culti- 
vatiing  Rye,  according  to  the  above  writer,  are  seven. 
"  1.  Provision  of  excellent  green  food  at  a  season  when 
of  all  orhers  it  is  most  wanted.  2.  It  is  produced  with- 
out sacrificing  any  portion  of  the  usual  rotation  pursued 
on  the  farm,  and  with  little  labour.  3.  It  will  grow  on 
any  soil,  but  especially  on  poor  loose  land,  where  any 
other  esculent  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  4.  It  will  bear 
any  degree  of  frost  or  cold.  5.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
Grass  or  leguminous  crops.  6.  It  is  readily  consumed 
by  stock.  7.  It  improves  rather  than  deteriorates  the 
soil."  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre  must  vary 
according  to  the  soil,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  If  it  is  intended  to  be 
eaten  down  by  sheep,  August  is  a  good  time  for  sowing, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  used  should  be  3  bushela ;  for 
when  haulm  is  wanted,  a  greater  quantity  of  seed  will  be 
requisite  than  when  it  is  intended  for  seed.  I  would 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  more 
general  cultivation  of  Rye  as  a  green  fodder  for  their 
cattle  during  the  short  days,  when  all  other  esculent 
herbage  is  mostly  consumed. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  remark  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  immediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed  ;  the 
soil  being  then  more  moist  causes  the  seed  to  spring 
immediately,  and  gives  a  forwardness  and  vigour  to  the 
plant  which  it  ever  after  retains. — John  Mcintosh, 

ON  DIBBLING  SEED. 

Observing  in  a  late  Number  of  your  Paper  an 
■article  on  Dibbling  Seed,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  if 
a  dibbling-machine  could  be  provided  which  should  in- 
fallibly place  the  seed  at  a  certain  depth,  and  measure  the 
exact  number  of  seeds  planted  on  a  given  space,  much 
benefit  would  accrue,  I  beg  to  describe  an  exceedingly 
simple,  cheap,  and  effectual  hand-dibhie,  with  which  I 
have  myself  planted  a  great  many  thousands  of  Fir  and 
other  seeds  on  a  tract  of  waste  land,  which  I  occupied 
for  some  years  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion before  leaving.  Though  used  on  that  occasion  for 
seeds  of  a  rather  large  size,  there  is  nothing  which  pre- 
vents its  application  to  corn  or  any  other  sort  of  grain  ; 
nor,  supposing  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  separating 
seed  from  seed  individually  got  over,  any  reason  why  10 
or  20  such  dibbles  should  not  be  set  in  a  frame  and 
worked  by  a  movement  connected  with  the  wheel  serving 
for  progressive  motion  over  the  soil.  At  all  events,  for 
dibbling  Beans,  Acorns,  or  other  seed  which  are  usually 
^planted  singly — for  Peas  in  rows — et  hoc  genus  omne,  I 
can  confidently  recommend  it.  The  work  is  performed 
•with  perfect  certainty,  and  the  distress  to  the  loins  by  the 
stooping  position  entirely  avoided — a  great  source  of 
rheumatism  and  lumbago,  as  I  am  convinced,  to  those  who 
make  it  a  part  of  their  field  labour.  Another  recom- 
mendation is  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  which 
anybody  may  execute  for  himself,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  vil- 
lage carpenter,  at  an  exceedingly  trifling  cost. 

The  dibble  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  deal,  3  ft. 
long,  sawed  down  the  middle  into  two  halves,  and  screwed 
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together  again  by  three 
screws,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  one  at  top  and  bottom, 
as  represented  in  fig.  1. 
Each  of  these  halves  is 
grooved  on  its  inner  sur- 
face with  two  parallel,  semi- 
cylindrical  grooves  corre- 
sponding to  each  other,  so 
as  when  laid  face  to  face,' 
and  screwed  together,  to 
form  cylindrical  channels 
large  enough  to  admit  the 
free  passage  of  the  greatest 
sized  seed  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  for.  One  of  these 
channels  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  dibble,  the 
other  runs  parallel  to  it  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  lower 
end,  when  it  declines  ob- 
a  liquely  with  a  curved  slope 
I  ( carefully  avoiding  any 
sudden  angle),  till  it 
meets  and  unites  with 
other  at  2  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  grooves  is  shown  at  A  B,  CD,  fig.  2. 
The  screw  holes  pass  between  them,  as  there  shown. 
The  groove  A  B  eerves  for  the  up  and  dowa  passage  of 


the  dibbling-rod  E  F,  which  consists  of  a  straight  cylin- 
drical rod  of  iron,  blunt  at  the  lower  end  F,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  handle  end  E  in  a  screw,  which  enters  the 
handle  end  E  (made  hollow  to  receive  it),  through  a 
tapped  piece  of  iron,  by  which  the  projection  of  the  end 
F  to  the  required  distance  below  the  lower  extremity  B 
of  the  shaft  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  screwing  in 
or  out.  The  other  groove  C  D  serves  to  convey 
the  seed  to  the  hole  made  by  the  dibbling-rod,  if  that 
be  first  depressed  and  then  raised  above  the  junction 
of  the  grooves  ;  or  to  place  the  seed  on  the  ground 
ready  to  be  driven  down  to  the  required  depth  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  rod.  To  receive  the  seed 
easily,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  groove  is  opened  out  coni- 
cally  or  funnel-fashion.  The  seed  must  be  introduced 
singly  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  instrument  in 
its  state  for  use  is  representi-d  in  fig.  3.  —  Capensis. 

Kome  Correspondence. 

Spade  Husbandry, — As  the  public   mind  appears  at 
present  to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the    con- 
dition of  the  industrious  labourer,  and  to  the  wonderful 
effect   on    the  soil  produced  by  spade  labour,  it  has  oc- 
curred  to    me  that   the   plough  may  be  more  frequently 
set  aside  by  farmers  than  the  present  system  permits. 
I  believe  it  is  now  generally  allowed   that  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  spade  is  far  superior  to  that  accomplished 
by  the  plough,  and    many  practical  men  are  convinced 
that  the  increased   produce  of  the  soil  from  spade  labour 
renders  the  labour  of  the   spade  (or  fork)  quite  as  cheap 
as  the  plough.     The  great  objection,  now,  to  the  former 
ielates  to  the   quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  having  a  large  field  properly  prepared  to 
meet   the  seasons  for  sowing,  &c.,  by  spade  husbandry. 
A  man  can  only  dig  an  acre  in  20  days,  whilst  a  pair  of 
horses   can   plough  an  acre  in   a  day  ;  so  that  by  such  a 
mode  it  is  very  clear  the  plough   will  always   supersede 
the  spade  ;  but  if  the  wide-drill  system  is  adopted,  which 
is  now  preferred  by  scientific  agriculturists,  the  spade 
may  frequently  be  substituted  for  the  plough.     Instead, 
therefore,  of  requiring  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  to  be 
turned  up  at  once,  dig  only  narrow  straight  lines,  at  wide 
intervals.     In  these  lines,  so  dug  up,  drill  in  the  seed, 
which  only  rSquires  at  first  a  very  small  space  to  germi- 
nate in.     All,  therefore,  which  is  immediately  necessary, 
is  to  have  a  very  small  breadth  of  soil  prepared  te  receive 
the  seed  and  the  small  rootlets  of  the  young  plants,  and 
as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned,  they  may  be  safely 
left  in  this  state  during  the  whole  winter.     It  is  evident 
that  by   this  plan  a  large  quantitv  of  land  may  thus  be 
fitted  for  the  early  growth  of  the  young  plants,  in  a  short 
space  of   time.     The   intervals    between^  the  drill   may 
afterwards  be  dug  up  at   leisure,  and  if  this  operation 
continues  the  whole  winter,  it  cannot  affect  the  young 
plants.     Of  course  such    a  system  can  be  adopted  for 
root-crops  in  spring  and  summer.      This  mode  of  spade 
culture  also    admits  of  a  more  scientific  and  economical 
mode  of  administering  to  plants  their  food,  or,  in  plainer 
language,  of  manuring  ;  and  your  remarks  on  the  mildew 
in  "Wheat,   in  your  Papers  of  the    1st  and  8th  of  last 
month,    have  confirmed  me  in   my  theory.     Vegetable 
disease  you  attribute,  at  least  in  part,  to  over-luxuriance, 
caused  by  an  unequal  supply   of  the  necessary  e'emects 
of  its  food.     Our   present    practice    of  manuring  is  to 
place  in  the  soil  the  whole  quantity  which  the  plant  may 
require  throughout  the  whole   progress  of  its  growth, 
without  considering  that  at  different  stages  of  the  plant's 
existence  the  elements  of  its  food  should  be  varied.    The 
Wheat,  for  instance,  scarcely  requires  during  the  winter 
months  any  other   food  than  what   the  fertilising  rain 
gives   it ;  during   the  spring  months,  until  the  blossom- 
ing   season,    its    grassy    condition    will   be    improved 
by  the   food  which  appears  to  invigorate  all  Grass  crops, 
namely,  nitrate  of  soda ;    then  after  the  blossom  falls 
comes  the   tug  of  war,   and  its  food  must  contain  the 
elements  of  gluten,  in  addition  to  this,  phosphates,  &c.; 
and  in  this  stage,  when  the  extended  roots  of  the  plant 
are  seeking  in  every  direction  strong  food,   there  can 
be  no  danger  of  an  over  supply.  The  animal  requires  this 
arrangement  in  his  diet ;  if  we  were  to  load  the  stomach 
of  a  young  infant  with  strong  beef-tea,  disease  would 
be  the  consequence ;  the  young  calf  would  be  destroyed 
by  food  of  a  highly  stimulating  nature,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  law  for  plants,  whose  health  and  vigour  will 
be  best  promotedby  a  proper  distributionof  proper  food  at 
the  various  stages  of   their  growth.     In  the  wide  drill 
culture,  therefore,  the  strong  manure  can  easily  be  forked 
in  at  the  proper  period  ;  when,  for  instance,  the  ears  of 
corn  are  just  breaking  through  the  sheath,  the  food  will 
then  be  in  readiness  to  afford  due  nourishment,  when  it 
is  required,  and  not  till  then  ;  for  previous  to  this  the 
strong  manure  will  have  been  too  stimulating,  and  over 
luxuriance  will  be  the  consequence,   and  mildew  may 
follow.  Could  not  Lord  Lovelace's  plan  of  transplanting 
Cabbages  between  the  drills  of  Beans  in  May  be  likewise 
followed  in  such  a  system  of  Wheat  culture .'  The  shade  of 
the   Wheat  would  be  serviceable  jto  the  Cabbage-plants, 
as  well  as  the   stirring  up  the   intervals  between  the 
rows;  and  until  the  Wheat  was  harvested,  they  would  not 
make  much  growth,  so  as  to  rob  the  Wheat  of  its  manure. 
These  roots  of  the  Cabbage-plants  would  have  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  after  the  Wheat  was  cut,  the 
land  could  be  dug  up  which  the  Wheat  occupied,  and  the 
plants  would  then    grow  luxuriantly,  and  much   time 
would  be  gained. — An  Old  Subscriber,  Banwell. 

Waste  of  Manure It  is   probable,   in   our   great 

desire  to  introduce  various  manures,  and  experiment 
upon  them,  that  we  are  overlooking  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  of  all,  viz. :  the  scourings  of  our  towns, 
villages,  and  private  houses,  which  are  now  lost  to  t^ ' 


present  inhabitants  of  the  globe — whether  they  may  be, 
some  thousands  of  years  hence,  thrown  up  again  to  the 
surface  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  is  not  for  us  to 
inquire  about ;  it  would  be  wise  to  endeavour  to  convert 
it  to  the  purposes  of  our  own  immediate  wants.  It  is  aa 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
half  cultivated,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  manure  and 
drainage — the  latter  seems  coming  into  very  general 
practice  ;  and  the  system  of  stall-feeding  may,  in  some 
measure,  compensate  for  the  diminished  quantity  of 
stable-dung,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  paucity  of  food  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  no  exertions 
have  been  made  to  save  the  invalu.ible  refuse  of  large 
towns,  &c.  &c.,  calculated  to  be  worth  many  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  The  attention  of  capitalists  and  cor- 
porations has  been  called  to  this  subject  in  a  former 
letier,  and  the  following  startling  assertion,  which  ia  no 
less  true  from  its  creating  surprise,  may  induce  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  to  take  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration: — The  value  of  manure  now  allowed  to 
waste,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  poor's-rates  !  The 
Chronicle  would  do  well  to  take  up  this  important  sub- 
ject— Falcon. 

Bone-crushing. — I  have  got  one  of  Fry's  bone-pound- 
ing machines,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Fry,  or 
anybody  else  who  has  used  it,  would  inform  me  how 
much  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  for  having 
them  pounded  through  the  widest  bars.  I  wish  to  give 
to  my  men  3s.  per  quarter  for  doing  it,  but  they  want 
Gs.  per  quarter,  and  say  that  under  that  price  they  shall 
not  earn  Is.  Gd.  per  day. — A  Farmer.  [Watch  them 
do  a  given  quantity,  and  calculate  the  proper  price  to  be 
paid  from  the  time  they  take,  the  quantity  done,  and  a 
sufficient  wage  for  day-labour.] 

Potatoes,  i^c. — One  of  your  correspondents  expresses 
an  interest  in  my  communication  respecting  the  freezing 
of  Potatoes  in  the  ground,  the  consequences  of  which  I 
described  some  weeks  ago.  In  the  case  in  question, 
the  Potatoes  were  found  spoiled  when  dug  up, 
after  the  thaw  had  reached  them  in  the  ground ;  the 
field  was  high  and  dry  on  the  chalk.  These  Potatoes 
were  late  planted,  after  the  failure  of  a  Barley-sowing, 
and  the  tubers  may  not  have  had  time  to  attain  a  firm- 
ness of  tissue  sufficient  to  withstand  the  intense  frost  of 
December  last  in  an  exposed  situation.  It  is  surely  too 
much  to  believe  that  a  few  inches  of  soil  are  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  Potato  from  any  degree  of  cold.  An 
intense  frost  will  break  up  the  cellular  tissue  of  much 
firmer  substances  than  the  Potato,  and  that  once  rup- 
tured, no  after  care  can  restore.  I  a  cases  of  ordinary 
frost,  when  the  Potato  is  frozen  beneath  the  soil,  the 
tissue  is  not  broken  ;  the  juices  only  are  frozen  in  the 
minute  cells,  and  if  allowed  to  thaw  gently,  no  destruc- 
tion follows.  A  cottager  in  the  neighbourhood  found 
his  Potatoes  in  like  manner  spoiled  on  digging  them 
attar  the  thaw.  The  soil  of  his  garden  is  an  adhesive 
clay,  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  an  insuffi- 
cient protection  from  frost.  Some  inquiries  having 
been  made  respecting  the  best  method  of  converting 
pasture-land  to  tillage,  so  as  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the 
wireworm,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  a  plan 
which  has  been  tried  successfully  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy 
and  elsewhere  in  East  Kent.  The  land  is  sown  with 
Beans  or  Peas  the  first  year,  and  with  Peas  or  Beans  the 
second — taking  care  to  keep  the  land  quite  free  from 
weeds,  for  these,  if  allowed  to  grow  at  all,  will  furnish 
food  for  the  wireworm.  After  the  Peas  and  Beans, 
Wheat  may  be  safely  sown.  I  have  lately  noticed  the 
experience  of  a  neighbouring  farmer  :  a  pasture-field 
was  broken  up  and  sown  with  Peas  ;  these  came  safely 
off.  The  land  was  well  dressed  through  the  autumn, 
and  sown  with  Wheat ;  the  blade  scarce  made  its  ap- 
pearance, so  soon  was  it  seized  by  the  hungry  wireworm. 
The  field  was  ploughed,  and  the  following  season  (1S44) 
put  in  with  Beans ;  these  came  well  off,  and  there  is  now 
upon  it  a  thick  and  healthy  plant  of  Wheat. — A  Kentish 
Subscriber. 

Rats. — We  read  of  sums  given  for  destroying  the  most 
useful  of  the  farmers'  friends,  the  hedgehog,  and  of 
Sparrow  Clubs,  &c.,  but  never  of  any  attempt  to  keep 
down  the  greatest  of  all  his  enemies,  the  rat.  From  the 
mild  winter  of  1843-44,  and  the  dry,  warm  summer  of 
1844,  we  are  overrun  with  rats.  They  migrate,  and 
travel  through  the  country  by  hundreds,  yet  no  step  is 
taken  to  defend  ourselves  from  their  attacks.  Let  me 
recommend  your  proposing,  not  a  Sparrow  Club,  but 
that  a  Rat  Club  be  formed  by  voluntary  subscription  in 
every  parish  in  England.  There  are  about  12,000  or 
14,000  parishes  in  England ;  now,  if  51.  per  annum  be 
paid  for  rats,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  each,  only  see  what  numbers 
would  be  swept  off  annually.  There  would  be  1200  in 
every  parish ;  and  if  this  were  continued  for  some  years, 
rats  would  soon  be  as  scarce  as  buzzards.  Something  of 
this  kind  must  be  done,  or  we  shall  be  eaten  up  alive,  since 
gentlemen  suffer  their  gamekeepers  to  shoot  every  owl 
and  hawk,  those  great  enemies  of  rats,  instead  of  encou- 
raging those  useful  birds.  It  ought  to  be  made  the  for- 
feiture of  his  place  for  any  gamekeeper  to  destroy  either 
of  these  birds. — Ferret. 

Grass  /"arm.— Thanks  to  "  Lusor."  "Villager"  is 
particularly  desirous  not  to  admit  coarse  Grasses  into  her 
small  paddock;  but  to  have  a  very  thick  and  close  cover- 
ing to  the  soil,  which  is  of  a  rich  sticky  nature.  She 
intends  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds  this  year,  and  collecting 
them  in  the  autumn  to  sow  nest  spring.  Any  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  most  proper  varieties  of  Grasses  will 
oblige.  The  number  of  sorts  in  Lawson's  list  seems 
small. 

Tussocks. — The  dense  and  unsightly  tufts  of  Grass 
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called  Tussocks  or  Hassocks,  referred  to  by  a  Leicester- 
shire farmer,  are  formed  by  the  Aira  ctespitosa ;  but,  as 
the  roots  are  fibrous,  not  creeping,  they  may  easily  be 
extirpated  by  cutting  them  up  with  a  BDattook. — Lusor. 
Curing  Bacon. — I  beg  to  forward,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  correspondent  who  wishes  for  a  receipt  for  curing 
bacon,  the  following  one,  which  I  have  found  to  answer 
exceedingly  well : — f  lb.  of  bay  salt,  ^  lb.  of  saltpetre, 
1  lb.  of  coarse  sugar,  and  about  1  lb.  of  common  salt. 
This  is  sufficient  for  the  bacon  and  faces  of  a  bog  of  10 
or  ]  1  score.  Pickle  all  together,  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  pickle  a  month,  turning  and  rubbing  it  all  every 
day.  I  would  remind  your  correspondent  thiit  the 
ilavour  of  bacon  depends  quite  as  much  upon  its  being 
properly  smoked  and  kept  after  it  is  made  as  it  does 
upon  the  curing. — //.  /.  M. 

Pigeons. — In  answer  to  "  A.B.C.'s"  inquiry,  in  a  late 
Number  of  your  Paper,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  settled  a 
great  number  of  Pigeons  in  the  following  manner  : — I 
kept  thera  up  in  the  cote,  feeding  them  on  corn,  &c.,  and 
giving  thera  plenty  of  water ;  and  I  also  gave  them  a  cike 
made  of  Potatoes,  milk,  and  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  not 
letting  them  go  oat  till  they  bad  hatched,  or  at  least  got 
eggs ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  "A. B.C."  that 
my  pigeons  now  are  never  anxious  to  leave  borne. — 
A  Derbyshire  Schoolboy. 

Indian  Corn. — I  was  about  to  inquire  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  Indian  com  when  I  read  the  remarks  ot 
your  correspondent,  "J.  C.  C."  I  tried  some  last  year; 
the  seeds  were  raised  in  a  hot-bed  in  April,  and  planted 
out  in  May,  in  a  border  under  a  south  wall.  Although 
the  plants  grew  strong  and  as  high  as  10  feet,  the  seed 
■was  imperfectly  formed,  and  did  not  ripen.  This  was 
in  a  situation  where  Myrtles,  &c.,  live  out  of  doors  dur- 
.  ing  the  winter.  As  I  wish  to  try  the  experiment  again 
this  year,  and  have  not  Cobbett's  book,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  your  correspondent  to  give  some  short 
instructions  on  the  subject. — H.  W. 

Poultry. — In  your  Paper  of  the  8th  inst.,  you  notice 
the  intended   Exhibition   of   domestic   poultry  by  the 
Zoological  Society,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  use  in 
improving  the  breed  ;  but  what  is  almost  of  more  im- 
portance, to  induce  cottagers  and  others  (who  have  not 
a  barn-door  for  the  fowls  to  resort  to)  to   keep  poultry, 
is  to  show  them  that  they  can  do  so  at  such  a  charge  as 
■will  enable  them  to  make  a  profit  by  selling  their  pro- 
duce, and  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with   importers.    With   this   view   it   may  be   of 
use,  if  any  of    your    correspondents    can    give   infor- 
mation as  to   the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  feeding 
poultry,  where  there  is  no  farm  or  stableyard  for  them 
to   run   in.     For   the  last  six  months  I  have  fed  my 
poultry  on   Barley   and  boiled   rice,   giving   them,  the 
Barley  in  the  morning  and  the    Rice  in  the  evening. 
They  eat  the  Rice  very  readily,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  so  good  a  food  as  Barley  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
though  it  goes  farther  infilling  their  crops.     Two  lbs.  of 
Rice  at  15s.  the  cwt.  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  Barley,  but  when  swelled  by  boiling  is  more 
than  double  its  bulk.     I  have  given  my  fowls  (fourteen 
in  number)  nearly  a  peck  of  Barley  and  7  lbs.  of  R-ice 
per  week  ;  they  would  eat  more  of  the  Barley  but  not  of 
the  Rice.     Upon  this  food  they  have  laid,  for  the  last 
ten  weeks,  on  an  average  2  dozen  of  eggs  per  week  ;  at 
this  rate  they  will  not  pay  for  their  keep,  without  calcu- 
lating anything  for  the  two  or  three  preceding  months, 
when  they  scarcely  produce  any  eggs.     I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  fatting  some  fowls  separately,  upon  Barley 
and  boiled  Rice,  giving  them   as  much  as  they  would 
eat ;  they  consumed  nearly  the  same  amount  of  each  in 
value  ;  they  increased  in  weight  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.    At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they  were  killed, 
and  proved  equally  good  when  cooked.     I  should  add 
that  they  were  not  confined  in  coops,  but  had  suflicient 
space  to  move  about.     In  this  trial  nothing  appears  to 
be  gained  by  Rice,  unless  it  could  be  procured  at  a  less 
cost  than  155.  the  cwt.     I  believe  it  is  usual  to  feed 
poultry  on  Rice  on  board  India  ships,  but  it  is  given  to 
them   in  a   raw   state,  not  boiled.     Since   writing  the 
above  I  have  read  the  complaint  of  your  correspondent, 
"F.  H."     I  suspect  that  his  poultry  have  not  been  so 
well  fed  as  mine.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have  made  the 
same  complaint,  and  I  have  traced  it  to  that  cause. — //.  W. 
Guano. — Messrs.  Boyd  and  Co.,  importers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  demand  for  this  manure  say,  "  Last 
year  the  actual  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  upwards  of  50,000  tons,  being  ten  times  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding.     Now  estimating  this  year's  con- 
sumption only  at  a  quadruple  ratio  above  that  of  last 
season,  it  would  amount  to  200,000  tons  ;  but  this,  in 
our  opinion,  will  be  found  much  under  the  mark,  for 
besides  the  home  consumption,  a  demand  has  sprung  up 
elsewhere,  we  having  ourselves  several  vessels  now  load- 
ing engaged  for  the  Continent,  and  we  know  of  many 
others  destined  for  the  Colonies.     The  French  Govern- 
ment  appreciates  the  value  of  Guano   so   much,    that 
within  the  last  six  months  an  act  was  passed,  expressly 
allowing  its  importation  into  France,  in  British  vessels, 
free  of  duty.     As  to  the  supply,  it  is  calculated  from  the 
quantity  already  imported,  (including  South  American,) 
there  is  not  more  than  140,000  tons  in  the  country,  and 
from  letters  which  we  have  received,  (dated  as  late  as 
26th  December  last)  we  cannot  depend  upon  a  further 
supply  from  Ichaboe  of  more  than  50,000  tons,  being  a 
full  estimate  of  all  that  then  remained,  the  greater  part 
of  which  cannot  arrive  before  the  season  is  over." 

Artificial  Egg  Hatching. — Mr.  Munn,  of  Feversham. 
has  sent  us  a  printed  paper  descriptive  of  Messrs 
Cottam  and  Hallen's  portable  Courvoise ;  he  believes  the 
apparatus  to  have  been  much  improred  since  be  received 


the  description.  He  has  heard  of  a  gentleman  near  Maid- 
stone who  has  attempted  to  raise  pheasants,  &c.,  by  the 
machine,  but  without  success.  The  inventor,  this  paper 
states,  has  met  with  great  success  in  hia  experiments  with 
the  apparatus,  having  brought  to  life,  by  its  means, 
pheasants  and  partridges,  both  red-legged  and  common, 
chickens,  and  ducks  ;  and  there  are  now  being  exhibited 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  two 
ducks,  hatched  and  reared  by  means  or  this  apparatus. 
The  heat  is  generated  by  a  small  lamp,  which  will  burn  for 
IS  hours  at  one  time,  and  consumes  about  one  gallon  of 
oil  in  three  weeks,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated.  The 
heat  is  perfectly  controlled  by  a  self-acting  re.julator  of 
a  most  simple  construction.  The  mitnagement  of  the 
apparatus  is  so  simple  and  easy, that  it  maybe  entrusted 
to  any  one,  and  ic  occasions  but  little  trouble.  T.ie 
apparatus  exhibited  will  contain  at  one  time,  with  ease, 
80  hens'  eggs,  but  a  larger  quantity  of  pheasants',  or 
partridges'. 

Rooks. — At  page  107,  your  correspondent  "  Quercus 
II."  thinks  that  I  have  over-estimated  the  services  of  the 
rook  in  supposing  that  nine-tenths  of  their  food  consists 
of  worms,  insects,  and  their  larvte  ;  and  no  doubt,  if  his 
conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  observations  of  last 
year,  he  would  have  great  reason  to  think  so  ;  for  the 
drought  was  so  intense  all  through  the  spring  of  1844, 
that  the  poor  rooks  could  find  no  insects  with  which  to 
feed  their  young,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  perished 
with  hunger.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a  case  they  dug  up 
Beans,  Oats, and  Potatoes;  but  this  ought  no  more  to  be 
alleged  against  them  than  the  fact  that  anumber  of  famish- 
ing men  having  attacked  a  baker's  shop  ought  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  The  poor  rooks  were  so  **  hard  up"  last  breeding 
season  that  I  had  them  close  to  my  kitchen  door,  a  place 
where  i  never  before  saw  thera  in  the  severest  winter ; 
and  doubtless  in  all  seasons  they  destroy  a  deal  of  seed 
corn,  the  husks  of  which  they  cast,  as  a  hawk  does  the 
bones  and  fur  and  feathers  of  the  mice  and  birds  it 
devours.  Large  quantities  of  Oat  seeds  may  be  found 
under  the  trees  in  March  and  April ;  but  still,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration,  I  do  not  think  I  over-stated  their  ser- 
vices :  even  in  seed  time  a  large  portion  of  their  food 
consists  of  worms  and  insects. —  T.  G. 


HIGHLAND  SOCIETY. 
A  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.  Sir  George  G.  Suttie,  Bart.,  of  Preston- 
grange,  in  the  chair.  The  first  paper  read  was  one  which 
had  been  postponed  from  the  previous  meeting,  and 
containing  a  description  of  a  subsoil-plough  used  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  a  model  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Society's  Museum.  Mr.  Slight,  Curator  of  Models,  de- 
scribed the  construction  of  the  plough.  Its  working 
part  simply  consists  of  a  pointed  broad  share,  of  a  hollow 
semi-ellipsoid  form — a  construction,  as  Mr.  Slight  ob- 
served, only  adapted  to  one  particular  class  of  subsoils 
— the  uniform  alluvial  clays  and  deep  vegetable  soils 
which  abound  in  the  continental  plains,  in  reclaimed 
fens,  and  in  our  own  more  limited  carses,  in  most  of 
which  few  if  any  stones  or  boulders  exist  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  such  a  form  of  share  ;  but  it  is  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  subsoils  of  our  dry-field  lands,  or  of 
lands  where  the  moorland  pan  exists,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  not  by  any  means  be  kept  in  the  ground  in  these 
circumstances.  Mr.  Slight  then  read  a  few  remarks  on 
the  effects  produced  on  the  subsoil  by  a  thorough  system 
of  subsoil-ploughing,  such  as  were  effected  by  the 
original  inventor  of  the  Miner,  as  the  plough  was  then 
appropriately  named,  and  is  now  eifected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  subsoil-plough,  half  a  century 
afterwards,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and  which  has 
also  been  brought  by  him  into  its  present  high  position 
as  an  improver  of  the  soil.  The  objects  obtained  by 
these  two  inventors  in  the  application  of  their  ploughs 
were  precisely  the  same — namely,  the  breaking  up  and 
stirring  or  moving  the  subsoil  to  a  small  extent 
laterally,  detaching  horizontally  a  prism  of  subsoil  from 
its  immediate  substratum,  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface,  and  of  intersecting  at  the  same  time,  the  prism 
in  its  longitudinal  direction.  To  effect  all  these  results 
by  a  simultaneous  action,  must,  of  necessity,  require 
very  considerable  force,  and  the  resistance  to  which  is 
increased  by  the  armature  of  the  plough  required  to 
separate  and  break  up,  as  well  as  move,  the  prism  of 
subsoil;  and  though  the  lateral  movement  may  not  exceed 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  inches,  yet  this  being  performed 
under  the  ordinary  soil,  already  turned  over  by  the  com- 
mon plough,  it  will  readily  appear  that  this  process  can 
only  be  produced  in  an  effective  manner  by  a  command- 
ing force  of  horse-power,  and  a  strong  implement.  On 
account  of  this,  its  great  efficacy,  Mr.  Slight  considers 
the  Deanstone  subsoil-plough  as  the  most  perfect  of  its 
class  ;  and  as  he  conceives  it  really  secures  all  the 
objects  attainable  by  thorough  subsoil-ploughing  which 
are  above  enumerated,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  too  im- 
portant an  implement,  to  be  sacrificed  to  less  efficient 
ones,  merely  on  the  plea  of  any  immediate  saving,  either 
in  first  cost  or  in  manual  or  horse- labour.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  remarks  being  made  on  the  great  v.-eight 
of  the  Deanston  subsoil-plough,  Mr.  Slight  explained 
that  it  was  made  at  first  as  heavy  as  4  cwt. ;  but  that 
provided  the  working  part  he  kept  at  its  original  size 
and  form,  the  vfeight  of  the  upper  part  or  beam  might 
be  reduced  as  much  as  IJ  c"t.,  without  impairing  the 
efficacy  ^of  the  implement,  which  reduction  of  weight 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  reducing  the  price  from  21.  to  3/. 
The  next  paper,  On  a  method  of  preparing  Potatoes 
for  Seed,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smeal,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 


Morton,  at  Dalmahoy,  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maxwell, 
younger,  of  Dargavel.  The  Potatoes  intended  for  seed 
are  taken  oat  of  the  ground  by  Mr.  Smeal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  or  earlier  if  the  crop  is  sufliciently 
matured,  and  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  they  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather  till 
such  time  as  they  become  quite  green  in  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  spongy  consistence.  This  will  be  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during  which  they  must 
be  turned  at  least  onoe,  and  which  can  easily  be  done 
with  a  wooden  rake.  The  greening  process  is  much  for- 
warded by  sunshine,  but  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to 
have  the  Potatoes  lifted  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
process  to  be  completed  before  the  frost  sets  in  ;  though 
Mr.  Smeal  has  observed,  that  Potatoes  so  treated  are 
less  liable  to  be  affscted  by  frost  than  the  others,  or  to  be 
attacked  by  vermin  and  insects  when  stored,  on  account 
of  the  bitter,  disagreeable  taste  they  contract.  The  pre- 
pared Potatoes  may  be  stored  in  pits  or  houses  in  the 
usual  way.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  pre- 
paring seed  Potatoes,  according  to  Mr.  Smeal,  is  the 
certainty  of  a  good  and  early  crop.  The  Potatoes  may 
be  plaoted  whole,  and  the  small  ones  selected  to  save 
expense  ;  but,  if  the  latter  are  preferred,  they  had  better 
be  prepared  by  cutting  a  piece  off  one  end  in  the  autumn, 
to  afford  time  for  the  wound  to  heal,  and  to  avoid  a  re-, 
dundancy  of  stems  in  the  crop  ;  and  even  outsets  should 
be  made  green  in  spring  before  beingplanted.  Mr.Finnie, 
of  Swanston,  remarked  that,  however  well  Mr.  Smeal's 
recommendation  might  suit  the  culture  of  the  garden,  he 
apprehended  it  vjas  inappUcable  to  the  field  culture  of 
the  Potato  ;  as  in  the  field,  the  crop  was  seldom  fit  to 
be  raised  till  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  the  risk  of 
frost  rendered  the  exposure  of  Potatoes  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  before  they  could  become  sufficiently  green,  an 
imminently  dangerous  eiperiment.  Independently  of  frostj 
the  large  quantity  of  seed  Potato  required  to  plant  from 
20  to  40  acres  of  land,  could  not  be  exposed  on  a  field  at 
thatlate  seasonof  the  year,  without  risking  the  inability  to 
carry  them  off  the  field  in  wet  weather,  should  it  set  in. 
.\nd,  besides,  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  seed 
under  the  proposed  process  of  preparation  would  prevent 
its  being  seed-furrowed  for  Wheat.  The  greening  of 
seed  Potato  may  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  failure  ; 
but  he  did  not  perceive  how  the  farmer  could  avail  him- 
self of  the  proposal.  Dr.  Mercer  then  stated,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  greening  process,  that  having  for- 
merly perused  Mr.  Smeal's  paper,  and  considering  the 
statements  of  the  author  as  interesting,  he  had  submitted 
Potato  tubers,  under  circumstances  similar  to  what  bad 
been  described,  to  a  microscopic  examiuation,  with  a 
view  to  find  out  whether  or  not  any  deviation  from  their 
normal  structure  had  been  induced.  He  found  in  those 
tubers  which  were  completely  greened  by  exposure  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  colouring 
matter  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  parenchyma 
of  the  tubers,  and  it  was  comparatively  dense  towards  the 
surface,  and  aroimd  the  different  germs  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  The  fecula  vescicles  are  fewer  in  number, 
though  they  are  much  increased  in  size,  and  instead  of 
presenting  a  tissual  and  entire  transparency,  they  exhibit 
towards  their  larger  extremity  several  aggregated  granular 
particles  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  apparently  only 
slightly  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  their 
corresponding  cell.  Many  of  these  cells  are  found  rup- 
tured and  empty,  and  with  their  contents,  especially 
their  pigmentary  granules,  are  scattered  throughout 
the  intercellular  spaces.  The  development  of  these 
intercellular  pigment  granules  are  not  found  in  the 
Potato  that  has  been  either  blanched  or  been  brought  to 
maturity  in  well  set  up  drills  ;  and  being  unquestionably 
an  adventitious  structure,  their  development,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  only  an  illustration  ot  the  well-known 
law  that  prevail  s  elsewhere,  that  exposure  to  sol  ar  influence 
and  atmospheric  agencies  is  always  attended  with  the 
development  of  pigmentary  matter.  One  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance was  observed  on  the  application  of  a  pure 
watery  solution  of  iodine.  When  a  thin  section  was 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and  a  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  iodine  was  put  over  it,  the  coagulation  of  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  fecula  vesicles  did  not  take  place, 
and  no  blue  appearance  was  produced ;  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  diluted  acetic  or  nitric  acids,  both 
of  these  immediately  resulted  ;  and  the  same  effects 
were  produced  without  the  addition  of  any  acid,  pro- 
vided the  cut  surface  was  exposed  for  a  short  period  to 
the  air.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  as  Dr.  Mercer 
conceives,  that  the  fecula  vesicles,  besides  forming  the 
usual  organic  constituents  of  fecula,  also  produce  at  least 
those  of  one  other  substance,  on  which  apparently  the 
coloration  depends,  and  which  from  its  negative  in- 
fluence with  iodine,  possesses  the  reaction  of  an  alkaline 
or  alkaloid  substance.  From  the  shortness  of  the  time 
since  these  investigations  were  instituted.  Dr.  Mercer 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  chemical  analyses  of  these 
matters. — The  next  paper  was  read  by  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  Bart,  of  Bamff,  On  the  sating  of  Liquid 
Manure,  by  Mr.  Gyde,  of  Painswick,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, for  which  the  Society  had  awarded  (o  him  the 
Silver  Medal  and  three  sovereigns.  As  this  is  a  long 
and  elaborated  essay,  and  will  no  doubt  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Society's  Transactions,  and,  as  our  space  is  nearly 
exhausted,  we  can  only  take  a  short  notice  of  it.  Liquid 
manure  does  not  require  to  be  extolled  at  this  tiipe  of 
day,  as  every  farmer  is  already  impressed  with  the 
beneficial  effects  of  its  application  to  certairi  states  of 
crop.  It  would  appear,  from  the  statements  ot  Mr. 
Gyde,  made  from  Boussingault,  that  the  quantity  of 
urine  voided  annually  by  man  ia  1000  lbs.,  by  the  horse 
also  1000  lbs,  and  by  the  con  13,000  lbs.    It  may  seem 
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strange  tliat  man  should  void  as  much  urine  in  a  year 
as  u  horse,  since  the  horse  consumes  35  lbs.  of  water 
every  tweutj-four  hours,  and  man  only  3:V  Ihs.  of  liquid  ; 
but  theexplatiati^'n  of  the  cause  of  this  oiirrreQce  of  func- 
tion though  simiUrityof  results  is  tobe.fouudiatiie  extent 
of  the  skin  and  lunes  in  the  horse,  which  nr;  capable  of 
giving  off  Inrga  quantities  of  water  in  insensible  perspira- 
tion. The  cow  coiisntnes  132  lbs.  of  water  in  tile  i^a-ce 
time,  and  throwing  oil'  less  perspiration,  jiel-Js  a  auicli 
larser  quai:tity  of  urine.  The  qviantitv  of  Folid  matter, 
orj^an'c  and  iiiorganio,  in  huraaii  urine,  is  30o  par:*  in 
evr-ry  10,000)  that  of  the  cow  700  parts;  tiiac  of  llie 
horse  Goo  jurts  ;  and  that  of  the  pig  740  parts;  the 
iifiue  of  slieep  not  being  taken  into  consideration,  as 
they  are  a  species  of  stock  whicli  are  not  confined  in 
fold  yards,  from  which  a  supply  of  liquid  mantire  can 
alone  be  obtained.  By  much  the  larger  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  obtained  from  urine  is  urea,  100  parts  of 
which  oui;ht  to  yield  by  their  decomposition  5(3^  parts  of 
ammoniii;  and  if  it  be  true  wliat  Lif'-)ig  states,  that 
*'  witli  et'ery  pound  of  urine  a  pound  of  \\'t;eaC  might  be 
produced,  and  witii  every  pound  of  auiiuonia,  which 
evaporates,  a  loss  of  60  lbs.  of  corn  is  sustained,"  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  urine  as  a  fertiliser  of  land  may 
be  forinfd.  Flesiues  tlie  organic,  nrine  contains  a  lar!*e 
proportion  of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  potash,  soda, 
phosphoric  acid,  &c.  It  is  those  suostances  which 
render  tl»e  urine  of  animals  as  valuable  a  manure  as 
guano.  In  order  to  put  the  value  of  liquid  mauure  in  a 
striking  point  ef  view,  Mr.  Gyde  takts  the  supposition 
of  a  farm  which  contains  50  head  of  cattle,  20  horses,  and 
-00  pigs,  and  calculates  that  their  nrine  would  annually 
yield  22  tons  11  cwr.  of  dry  fertilising  matter,  which,  at 
10/.  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  best  guano,  would  make 
-a  sum  of  225/.  10s.  Now,  if  it  is  assumed  that  three- 
fpurlbs  of  liquid  mauure  is  wasted  every  year  by  bad 
managenieut,  16  tons  of  dry  fertilising  matter  w^iil  be  lost; 
from  that  number  of  animals,  and  if  3  cwt.  of  guano  is 
sufficient  to  keep  an  acre  of  laud  in  a  state  of  fertilitv,  it 
follows,  according  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Gyde,  that 
the  farmer  loses  the  means  of  mauuring  no  less  tlian  105 
acres  of  land  on  a  farm  that  will  support  that  number  of 
■stock.  Without  pursuing  the  statistical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject farther,  and  omitting  the  proofs  which  .Mr.  Gyde 
adduces  of  the  fertilising  properties  of  uiiue  on  dilTerenc 
ftorts  of  crops,  we  sh^U  only  give  some  idea  of  his  mode 
of  constructing  tanks  ?or  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  liquid  manure.  Let  a  site  be  ti.>:ed  for  the  maaiure- 
tank  on  the  north  side,  if  convenient,  and  beliitin  the 
buildings  of  tlie  yard,  the  tank  being  marie  of  brick,  sst 
in  cement,  or  liydrauiic  mortar,  and  covered — the  size  to 
be  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  stock  usually  kept  in 
tije  sheds,  byres,  and  stables.  Into  this  tank  all  the 
urine  Irom  the  s:,:bles,  byres,  and  houss-s  should  be  con- 
veyed by  drains.  A  channel  should  be  mads  round  the 
3aauure-heap,  which  should  be  close  to  the  tank  to  col- 
lect the  drainage  from   it  to   the  tank.      All  the  farm- 


highly  approved  of,  and  it  was  resolved  that  100  copies 
be  printeii  at  the  expense  of  the  Club,  and  one  distributed 
to  each  n.ember.  It  was  also  resolved,  "  That  viewing 
the  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  Land  Draining  Associa- 
tion as  an  undertaking  pregnant  with  the  most  important 
results  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  the  comtiiu- 
nity  in  general,  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club  do  highly 
approve  of  the  priaci|des  and  object**  of  that  Associa- 
tion." April  20. — Mr.  Eriggs  then  read  a  Paper  on  the 
Use  of  Gvpsnui,  Acids,  and  other  Auxiliaties  in  produc- 
ing fertility  in  Land,  which  he  illustrated  by  several 
experiments,  showing  that  gypsum,  acids,  and  burnt 
reluse  of  pit-hills,  have  the  effect  of  li,^iog  ammonia  ;  and 
showed  specimens  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  by 
trcHtiog  common  stable  manure  and  urine  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  with  gypsum,  and  )iroved  the  presence  of  the 
same  acid  in  the  burnt  ])it-hiU  refuse,  as  well  as  in  water 
ouziog  from  stacks  of  coal.  He  also  CAhibited  and  tested 
a  salt  of  ammonia,  being  a  sublimation  or  coudensation  of 
the  fumes  arising  frotn  burning  pit-hills,  which  en  being 
submitted  to  quick-lime  gave  forth  a  potent  smell  of  ammo- 
nia. May  31. — Mr.  Briggs  volunteered  a  paper  On  the 
best  IMode  of  managing  Fences.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  common  Tiiorn  formed  the  most  effec- 
tual agd  economical  fence  ;  and  recommended  that  the 
Thorn  plants  should  be  at  least  five  years  old  before 
being  planted  ;  that  a  trench  siiouid  be  iirst  dug,  about 
18  inches  deep,  and  the  width  of  a  common  garden 
spade,  in  which  4  inches  thick  of  good  rotten  manure 
should  be  laid  and  covered  with  the  top  soil.  Then  cut 
the  plants  and  set  them  4  inches  apars  in  a  single  row, 
leaving  about  3  inches  of  the  stem  out  of  tlie  ground. 
Afterwards  cut  or  clip  the  shoots  made  in  the  first  year, 
both  at  the  sirles  and  within  JO  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  perform  the  same  operation  each  succeeding  year, 
in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  sprin-j,  leaving  the  fence 
0  inches  higher  at  each  cippitig,  by  which  meaiis,  in 
abou!;  eight  years,  a  thick  and  impervious  fence  of  u))- 
wards  of  4  feet  in  height,  will  be  obtained.  "With  regard 
CO  reclaiming  or  renovating  old  struggling  Thorn-liedges, 
I\lr.  Briggs  recommended  that  old  stems  s.hould  be 
nicked  and  laid  in  a  trench  dug  alons  the  line  of  the 
fence,  and  in  parts  covered  with  soil;  by  which  means 
the  old  buried  stems  vvill  take  root,  and  put  up  vigorous 
young  shoots,  in  a  continuous  line,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  form  a  good  hedge,  by  adopting  the  same  process 
of  annual  clippiug  as  recommended  with  respect  to  the 
young  fences.  Mr.  B.  also  recommended  that  no 
living  stems  should  be  left  as  stakes,  bat  tuat  all,  not 
wanted  for  laying,  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  by 
v7hich  means  a  thick  bottom  would  be  obtained.  June 
2S. — Mr.  Brakenridge  read  a  paper  On  the  Causes 
of  Failure  in  Clover  Crops.  These  causes,  he  sug- 
gested, might  arise — 1st.  From  the  eshaustion  iu  the 
soil  of  the  food  upon  which  Clovers  chiefly  depend  ;  and 
tills  may,  in  some  degree,  arise  from  Clover  being  too  fre- 
quency  sown   upon  the  same  land  ;    or  on  old  goin 


buildings  should  have  spouts  so  arranged  that  the  water  i  land,  frequently  Sallowed,  it  may  arise  from  the  working 
from  them  may  be  conveyed  away  by  a  drain,  or  allowed  ]  out  of  the  soil,  or  down  into  the  substrata  those 
to  run  into  the  yard  at  will,  and  uliitnatsly  find  iis  way  constituents,  the  combined  action  of  which  is  to 
into  the  lank.  This  may  be  accomplisaed  by  using  a  disengage  and  volatilise  those  gases  which  are  the  chief 
shiiting  spout  over  the  dnin  ;  by  so  doing,  the  liquid  ]  footi  of  Clover.  2d.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  careless 
manure  will  be  diluted  to  any  extent  necessary  before 
i's  apphcatiou  to  the  land.  Let  a  pump  be  fixed  over 
the  tank,  by  which  its  contents  can  at  any  time  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  liquid  manure  cirt,  or  discharged  by  the  use 
of  a  hose  over  the  manure-heap.   By  such  a  contrivance, 

liquid  manure  may  be  collected  and  ussd  at  pleasure. 

Mi-.  Aitcbison,  of  Dru.mmore,  then  read  aa  account  of 
Esperimenis  with  Tieuch-ploughing,  made  by  ?iir.  John 
Proudfoot,  Pinkie-hill,  near  Musselburgh.  Mr.  Proudfoot 
has  been  in  the  practice,  for  several  years  past,  of  trench- 
ploughing  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  every  vear  for 
green  crops,  and  last  year  he  trench-ploughed  20  acres. 
The  trenching  consists  of  one  plough  going  before  and 
taking  a  furrow  of  (i  inches  in  deptn,  and  finotber  foUoiv- 
ing  in  the  same  furrow  and  taking  8  or  .O  inches  more, 
so  that  together  they  reach  a  depth  of  14  or  15  inches, 
and  which  is  accomplished  in  just  double  the  time  re- 
quired for  common  ploughing.  The  trench-ploughed 
land  requires  no  working  in  spring  except  harrowing  or 
rolling  oefore  the  planting  of  the  Potatoes,  and  it  is  this 
nou-siirriag  of  the  soil  in  spring  which,  in  Mr.  Proud- 
foot's  opinion,  has  been  the  cause  of  keeping  the  draught 
out  of  his  ground,  which  is  a  light  soil  resting  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  and  preventing  the  Potato  failure  in  it  for  up- 
wards of  20  years.  L-ast  year  he  planted  6  acres  of 
Potatoes  on  the  trench-soil,  and  8  acres  on  land  worked 
in  the  ordinary  manner  in  spring,  the  entire  12  acres 
being  equally  well  manured  ;  and  though  the  t.-enched 
land  WHS  eight  days  later  in  being  planted,  the  Potato 
stems  were  as  early  above  ground,  were  much  stronger 
in  the  stem,  and  yielded  14  bolls,  of  4  cwt.  each,  per 
Scotch  acre  more.  The  trenched  ground  yielded  02  boll.", 
and  the  other  41  bolls,  per  acre  Scotch,  and  both  were  a 
.good  crop  of  good  quality — Sir  George  Suitie,  having 
ailudtd  to  the  practice  of  manuring  land  in  autumn  for 
the  Turnip  crop,  Mr.  Aitcbison  mentioned  that  his  Tur- 
nips, which  were  raised  on  manure  that  had  been  applied 
sn  autumn,  rotted  much  more  readily  by  the  month  of 
January,  when  stored,  than  those  which  were  manured 
bt  tie  usual  time. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS.' 
Wakefield..— Kx  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Club 
their  Annual  Report  was  read,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : — At  the  Meeting  held  Jan.  S,  Mr. 
Caarnock  read  a  Paper  On  Drainin: 


manner  in  which  Clover  seeds  are  too  frequently 
sown  upon  fallow  '\'\^heats,  without  any  previous 
preparation ;  by  which  much  of  the  seed  is  lost 
in  the  deep  fissures,  or  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  by  cold  and  wet.  3d.  From  turning  in 
young  beasts  or  sheep  to  depasture  upon  tlie  young 
Clovers  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  by  which 
pi-ants  are  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  stand 
the  frost,  wet,  and  cold  of  the  s-acceeding  winter.  4th. 
From  lbs  luxuriance  of  the  Corn  crops  under  which  the 
Clnver  has  been  sown,  by  which  tlie  plants  of  young 
Clover  are  drawn  up  and  weakened,  and  left  with  slight 
root-hold.  Remedies  suggested — First  cause  ; — Appli- 
cation of  lime  or  gypsum  iu  the  calcined  state,  potash, 
aiid  sulphuric  acid  ;  ploughing  deep  every  time  the  laud 
is  fallowed,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  to 
be  pulverised  and  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil  by 
atmospheric  action  and  culture  ;  laying  clay  upon,  or 
drilling  clay  ashes  into,  ve,-y  light  soils.  2d  cause  : — 
Harrosiag  before  sowing  the  Clover  seed,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  fissures,  and  prepare  a  bf  d  of  fresh  mould  in  which 
the  seeds  can  vegetate.  Rolling  after  sowing,  except  in 
open  Barley  moulds,  which  should  be  also  rolled  before 
sowing.  3rd  and  4th  causes  : — Abstaining  from  turning 
in  stock  upon  the  Clovers  in  the  autumn  ;  and  rolling 
with  a  sharp  roller,  that  is,  a  heavy  roller  of  small 
diameter.  Subsequently  a  variety  of  opinions  were 
e.-^pressed  by  the  members  present ;  all  agreeing  that 
rolliug  is  onegreat  means  of  preserving  the  young  Clover 
plant  during  winter  :  in  confirmation  of  which  it  was 
stated  that  on  those  parts  of  the  field  over  which  the 
carts,  in  leading  the  corn  crop,  have  most  frequently 
passed,  there  the  Clover  has  afterwards  been  observed 
to  be  the  best.  The  majority  of  the  memisers  seemed  to 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  Clover  could  not  be  grown  to 
advantage  more  frequently  than  once  in  eight  years  ; 
but  some  others,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Charnock  and 
Mr.  Briggs,  maiutaineti  that  by  the  application  of  potash, 
lime,  salt,  and  gypsum,  (which  contain  the  chief  mineral 
constituents  of  Clover,  and  therefore  yield  the  necessary 
food  for  the  plant)  in  addition  to  the  means  recommended 
by    Sir.  Brakenridge,    its    successful   growth   might   be 

obtained   every  four  years.     -►Log.  23 Mr.    Charnock 

then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  On  Irrigation  and  its 
Benefits,  in  which  he  brought  forward  various  instances 
of  the  wonderful  results  of  irrigation,  when  properly  and 


^  and  its  immediate . .^  „ ,  ..„„..  ^ ^.., 

Results  to  tt;,i  Agricultural  Interest,  as  well  as  its  Efi'eets    scientifically  conducted,  especially  in  producing  a  luxu 
oa  the  gentral    Condilioa  of  the  People,  which  was  |  riant  and  r.ipid  g^rowih  of  Grass',  which  might  by  this 


means    be  cut   three   or    four   times    during    the    year 
Amongst  those  he  mentioned  the  Edinburgh  Pleasance 
Water    Meadows,    General    Hamilton's    Meadoivs,  near 
Hamilton,  in   Lanarkshire,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Water   Meadows,  iu  Nottinghamshire  ; — and  suggested 
that    the    same  good  results    might   easilv  be  ootained 
on    the    Ings    below   the    fair    ground,    Wakefield,    by 
making  use  of  the  water   in    the    Balne  Beck,    which 
contains  much  fertilising  matter,  derived  from  the  sewers, 
dye-houses,   &e.    above.      In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
discussion,   it   was  unanimously    agreed  that   irrigation 
is    a     very    desirable     proceeding,     when    and    where 
practicable  ;  but  that  in   all  cases  when   the  laud  is  in 
any  degree   retentive   of  water,    it  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  drain  it  thoroughly,  previous  to  adopting 
the   iirocess.     Oct.  25th — Mr.  John-on  verbiUy  intro- 
duced the  subject  for  discussion  : — On  the  best  Mode 
of  sowing  Wheat,  and    the  Quantity  per  .-Ycrc.     He  re- 
commended drilling  v.herever  itis  practicable;  and  stated 
that  he  generally   ploughs  his  Clocer  leys   O'.ly  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  then  rolls  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  harrows 
lightly,  and  afterwards  drills  from  2  to  3  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  varying  the  quantity  according  to  the  quality 
of  soil  and  other  circumstances,  but  nevt-r  sowing  less 
tlian  2  bushfls.     He  recommended  this*mode  of  sowing 
Clover   leys,    (to    which    his    observations   were  chiefly 
confined)  in  preference  to    pressing  and  sowing  broad- 
cast.    Mr.  Cbarleswortb  maintained  that  never  less  than 
3  bushels  ought  to  be  sown  ;'  that  he  had  found  it  answer 
on  his  farm,  and  had  much  rather  find  it  necessary  to  har- 
row up  part  of  his  crop  i  n  spring  i  f  too  thick,  than  have  too 
thin  a  crop.     That  he  should  much  prefer  a  crop  that  he 
could  smile  at,  than  one  which  the  world  would  laugh  at. — 
Mr.  JNIoore  was  of  opinion,  that  on  good  land,  \\  bushel 
of  seed  is  sufficient,  as  he  had  found  on  his  own  farm  ; 
and  that  even  less  seed  will  answer  in  favourable  seasons 
and  under  favourable  circumstances.     He  drills  all  his 
Wheat,  and  is  now   sowing  12  inches  apart. — Mr.  T. 
Wood  much  recommended  ploughing  in  the  Wheat,  or 
what  is  commonly   called  ribbing,  and  applying   about 
2i  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. — The  result  of  the  discussion 
was  a  resolution  to  the  elTect,  •*  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting,  generally  from  1}  to  2-o  bushels  of  Wheat, 
according  to   the  quality  of  land,  is  the  most  advisable 
quantity  to  be  sown  per  acre."     Dec.  SOtli — Mr.  Briggs 
gave  his  ideas  On  the  strongest  and  most  economical 
construction  of  Field-gates,  and  on  the  best  form  of  broad 
Cart-wheels.     On   the  former  of  these  subjects  Mr.  B. 
illustrated  iiis  ideas  by  exhibiting  a  drawing  and  a  small 
model  which  showed  the  rouch  greater  strength  attained 
in  a  gate,  when  a  diagonal  bar  is  attached  from   the  top 
of  the  heart-tree,   descending  from   the   bottom  of  the 
clapping-tree  or  upright,  than  when  the  diagonal  is  re- 
versed'as  is  generally  the  case  ;  that  is,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heart-tree  to  the  lop  of  the  clapping-tree.     In  the 
former  case  the   model  supported  a  weight   of  2J- lbs. 
without  any  symptoms   of  giving  way,  while  the  latter 
broke  with  even  -J  lb.     'Vith  reference  to  theconstructioii 
of  broad  cart-wheels,  Mr.  Briggs  remarked,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  wheel   is  dished  (the   lower    spikes  at  the 
same  time  standing  perpendicular),  it  must  necessarily 
be  made   conical  ;    arid  therefore,  if  at   liberty,  would 
naturally  run  in  a  curved  line.     To  give  some  idea  of 
the  effect  of  this  conical  form,  he  supposed  the  case  of  a 
pair  of  broad  wheels  which  are  conical,  1  inch  on  each 
side,   that  is,    supposing  the  diameter  to  be    5  feet  or 
GO  inches,  on  the  side  next  to  the  cart  body,  the  outside 
would  be  58  inches.     In  every  revolution,  therefore,  one 
part  of  the  tire  would  be  going  through  a  space  of  ISSi- 
inches,  while  the  other  would. progress  only  182:^  inches, 
being  a  difference  of  6^  inches.     Now,  there   must  con- 
sequently be  a  friction  or  dragging  of  6j  inches   along 
the  road  in  every  revolution   of  such  a  wheel,  making 
60  yards  in  every  mile  travelled  over  ;    one  side  being 
retirded,   or  the  orher   accelerated  that   space.     This, 
Mr.  Briggs  maintained,  must  require  more  power  than 
wiien  the  wheels  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  as -every  part 
of  the  tire  must  in  that  case  travel  over  the  same  space, 
the  action  being  that  of  a  roller,  without  any  grinding 
or   dragging   tendency,    and    which    must   also    be  less 
injurious  to  the   load.     There  ate  no  doubt  some  ad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  dished  or  conical  wheels, 
but  Mr.  B.  imagined  that  they  might  be  purchased  at 
too  great  a  sacri.ice,  and  not  by  any  means  adequate  to 
the  saving  of  friction,  both  on  the  shoulder  of  the  axle, 
and  on  the  road,  by  the  adoption  of  cylindrical  wheels. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Charnock  gave 
the  following  illustration  of  the  usefuhiess  of  science 
in  the  improvement  of  art  :  mere'  practice,  without 
sound  theory  as  its  guide,  never  attained  anything  nrorth 
notice.  Disregard  not  then  entirely  as  theoretical  and 
impracticable  what  you  may  hear  or  read.  And  by  way 
of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  permit  me  to  give  you  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  (and  that  too  in  the 
manufacturing  world)  of  how  far  the  opinions  of  prac- 
tical men,  when  opposed  to  science,  are  to  be  relied  on. 
So  recently  as  about  15  years  ago,  in  the  spinning  of 
linen  yarn  it  was  considered  very  fine  if  it  reached  to 
about  5  lbs.  for  the  20,000  yards  ;  and  consequently  all 
the  yarns  from  which  the  finer  linen  fabrics  were  made, 
both  in  this  kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  were  spun 
by  hand,  at  a  cost  of  course  comm?nsurate  with  the 
labour  and  time  required.  Some  of  our  more  scientific 
spinners,  however,  got  an  idea  that  it  was  practicable  to 
spin  this  fine  yarn  by  machinery,  aad  after  some  consi- 
deration they  set  to  work — piirtiy  succeeding  and  partly 
not ; — science  and  perseverance,  however,  daily  over- 
came the  obstacles  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  at  this  day, 
aad  for  some  years  past,  the  whole  of  the  fine  yarns  used 
in  this  kingdom,  aad  nearly  ihe  phole  of  those  manu- 
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factcred  oa  the  Continent  into  cambrics,  &o.,  are  span 
in  ttis  coantry  by  machiaery,  and  the  amonnt  espcrted 
has  risen,  within 'the  period!  have  named,  from  nothing 
to  soccerhing  like  a  millioa  sterling  ;  and  it  is_  now  an 
everv-day  process  to  spin  linen  yarn,  by  machinery,  as 
fine  as  -lib.  for  the  20,000  yards.  Now  all  the  ordinary 
spinners  of  that  day,  and  <vho  prided  themsekes  on  being 
practical  men,  declared  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable 
ever  to  accomplish  such  an  end ;  for,  said  they  (and  the 
reaso'i  was  plausible  and  practical  enough),  so  fine  a 
thread  will  never  hang  together  with  the  speed  and  vibra- 
tion of  machinery  :  the  result,  however,  has  shown  how 
very  far  they  were  misUken.  Sa  mnch  for  practical  meti 
and  improvements.  Eat,  gentlemen,  do  not  let  me  be 
misunderstood ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  despise  practice — 
"  practice  with  science;" — it  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the 
use  of  it,  which  I  would  guard  you  against;  we  may  all 
live  and  learn,  and  the  man  who  thinks  liimseli  perfect, 
depend  upon  it,  is  the  greatest  of  fools. 

The  following  interesting  observations  were  made  by 
secretary  of  the  Club.     He  said. 


An  experiment  made  in  ISii,  of  Beans  cut  in  a  green 

state  and  ripe  : — 

Tte  6a  part  of  an  acre  cut  green  produced  .  .  Sb.  op.  04. 
rtie  6th  part  of  an  acre  cut  ripe  produced  .  .  .  ob.  3?.  oq. 
The  Beans  cut  green  weighed  4lbs.  per  saci  the  heaviest. 
Mr.  Hobbs,  after  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  report 
which  had  been  read,  went  on  to  say,  that  with 
regard  to  timber,  he  had  for  a  long  time  held  the 
opinion  that  nothing  was  more  injurious  and  obnox- 
ious to  good  farming  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  subject,  which  he  believed  he  was  the  first 
to  al!ude  to  two  years  ago,  had  been  taken  up  by  many 
practical  farmers  throughout  the  county,  and  lately  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  at  the  Saffron  Walden  meeting,  and  was  now- 
exciting  much  interest  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
had  always  considered  Pollard  trees  as  worse  than  use- 
less, paying  nothing  for  their  growth,  and  destroying 
everything  around  them.  Upon  his  own  little  property 
he  should  carrv  out  his  hostility  to  them  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  and  he  calculated  that  daring  the  ensuing 
winter  he  should  remove  somewhere  about  2000.  With 
regard  to  timber  in  general,  there  was  in  this  county,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  a  great  super- 


Mr.  Brings,  the  hon 

that  m  his  opinion  mnch  less  cafital  and  labour  are  ge-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^_  _^  __  __^ ^  _ 

nerally  expended  upon  the  land  than  ought  to  be — that  ^^.^  _  ^^^  j,j,  ^^^  opinion  was,  that  in  good  arable 

nothingismoregrateful  than  land  when  weUtreated — and  ^j^f^^tj  ^^  mo^e  timber  ought  to  be  grown  than  was 


that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
Tastly  increased  were  more  labour  expended  upon  the 
Eoil.  He  said  that  a  great  mischief  was  farmers  occupy- 
ing more  land  than  their  amount  of  capital  entitled  them 
to  hold,  by  which  means  the  country  generally  suffered 
ty  its  best  resources  not  being  so  fully  developed  as  they 
might  otherwise  be ;  and  he  instanced  the  tenant  on  a 
farm  which  his  brother  has  lately  purchased  ia  Mon- 
mouthshire, who,  with  nearly  200  acres  of  chiefly  arable 
land,  employs  regularly  only  himself,  his  two  sons,  and  three 
horses  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  though  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent and  very  productive  when  properly  cultivated,  the 
crops  are  miserable,  and  the  tenant  in  distress.  Such 
mismanagement  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  national  mis- 
fortune. Mr.  Briggs  afterivards  reverted  to  a  paper 
■which  he  read  some  months  ago  before  the  Club,  on 
growing  Wheat  successively  on  the  same  land  ;  and  said 
that  no  doubt  many  experienced  farmers  had  smiled  at 
and  ridiculed  the  idea,  but  themoze  he  thought  on  the 
subject  the  more  he  feit  convinced  of  its  feasibility.  To 
show  that  he  was  supported  in  the  idea  by  high  autho- 
rity, he  mentioned  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  attended  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  York, 
and  had  obtained  an  introduc.ion   to   Liebig,  had  men- 


ing — that  is,  in  saccessively  growing  Wheat: 
he,  "  they  will  certainly  manage  it,  if  they  rt 


restore  to  tne 


tioned  to  hiaa  what  Mr.  B.  end  his  partner  were  attempt 
S-™     ^-k.^*- ;^   j«  eo/.no::ct,r&lp  wrri'T-iTiff-^hpafr  t  "  Oh,"  said 

tore  1 
land  what  they  extract."  Mr.  B.  also  read  a  letter  from 
the  celebrated  chemist.  Professor  Brande,  ia  reference 
to  the  same  subject,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract :  —  "I  am  glad  to  find  yon  setting  the 
useful  example  of  combining  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental with  common  practical  agriculture.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  you  persevere    in   the    plan    you 


suggested  you  must  ultimately  arrive  at  very  important  j 
results.     It   appears   to   me  absurd  to   say   that  it  is 


necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  upon  the  re 
spective  farms.     Nothing  beyond  this  ought  to  be  grown 
at  the  tenant's  expense.     If  gentlemen  wished  to  groir 
timber  they  ought  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  estates 
for  the  purpose ;  but  if  they  let  their  land  for  a  man  to 
i^et  his  living  upon,  they  ought  not  to  encumber  it  with 
anything  so° injurious."  Without  dwelling  longer  upon 
this  subject,  he  would  now  allude  to  what  was  said  in 
their  reoo.-t  with  regard  to  pastures.     There  were  many 
pastures  in  different  parts  of  England  which  might,  with 
benefit  to  the  community,  be  broken  up  ;  and  if  the  re- 
mainder were  well  managed  it  would  produce  more  than 
the  whole  breadth  under  present  circumstances.     In  his 
opinion  pastures  paid  as  much  or  more  for  manuring 
than  any  other  description  of  land  they  cultivated.    They 
must   be  treated  according  to  the  soil;  and  upon  his 
own,  of  which  a  great  quantity  was  of  a  very  inferior 
description,   he   had   tried  various  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued.     The  foundation  for   all  improvements   he  con-  j 
sidered  to  be  getting  rid  of  the  water ;  and  after  that  he 
had  found  nnfermented  manure,  put  on  Tery  early  in  the 
winter,  in  wet  weather,  and  raked  off  in  the  spring,  pro- 
dnctive  of  great  benefit.  He  also  considered  folding  very 
beneficial.     With  regard  to  Mangold  Wnrzel  and  other 
roots,  he  stated  to  them  last  year  his  conviction  that  by 
autumnal  cultivation  they  mighr  sow  their  seed  a  month 
earlier,  and  take  up  their  Mangold  a  month  earlier,  and 
thereby  find  the  advantage  of  it."    He  thought  that  those 
who    did   EO    must   find   themselves   in   a  mnch  better 
position  than  their  neighbours  who  adhered  to  the  old 
practice ;  and  if  he  understood  right,  the  gentleman  who 
1"'^  i  had  gained  the  prize  for  the  best  two  acres  of  Mangold 
"  '  cultivated  it  upon  the  new  pian. 


serving  the  difference  in  the  water  running  from  their 
drains  after  it  had  percolated  through  the  soil,  to  that 
which  was  running  from  the  surface,  must  at  once  be 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.  In  once  case 
the  water  would  be  muddy  and  thick,  but  in  the  other, 
clear  enough  in  most  cases  to  drink.  That  alone  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  every  landlord  to  as- 
sist in  draining  his  iand  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  good  practical  tenant  to  apply  dramage 
to  the  best  advantage. — Essex  Standard. 

Wimjerworth.—Tae  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  week.  The  Turnip  Experiments. 
—The  Secretary  reported  that  on  the  9th  Dec.  the  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary,  with  some  other  members, 
attended  at  the  experimental  field,  and  tested  the  result 
of  the  various  experiments,  by  weighing  the  crops.  The 
following  is  the  result  on  each  of  the  16  experimental 
sections  :— No.  1,  iii.'.— No.  2,  1  rood  2.97  perches,  to 
which  were  applied  3  tons  12  cwt.  yard  manure  ;  4  square 
yards,  which  had  no  lime  applied,  produced  at  the  rate 
per  acre  of  20  tons  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs.  ;  whUe4  squaie 
yard",  with  broken  lime  applied,  produced  at  the  rate  per 
acre  of  15  tons  18  cwt.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  Cost  per  acre, 
5/.  is.  No.  3,  1  rood  2.44  p.,  to  which  were  apphed 
2  tons  9  ciTt.  farm-yard  manure,  and  1  qr.  14^cwt.  guano  ; 
without  lime,  produced  per  acre,  15  tons  7  cwt.  ^^V~- 
17  lbs  •  with  broken  lime,  15  tons  10  cwt.  2  qrs.  II3  lbs. 
Cost  per  acre,  il.  is.  No.  4,  1  rood  2  p.,  1  ton  16  cwt, 
2 


He  list  \ear  suggested 


the  plan  of  scarifving  or  harrowing  the  land  in  the  spring 

appears   to   me  aosuru  to   say   that  it  >=  ,  ^^5,534   „(  ploughing  it.     With   regard    to   leases,   he 

impossible  to  cultivate  the  same  crop  upon  the  same  soil  ]  ^^^.^^^  ^j^j,  ^j^.  Barker,  that  unless  a  tenant  had  a  lease 

for  a  succession  of  years.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt    j^°    ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  justice   to   his   land ;  and  that,  wdth 


that  it  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done ;  and  although  1 


present  prospects,  it  was  a  mere  lottery  for  a  tenant  to 


am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  upon  the  subject  of  chemical  j  ^^j.^  a  le'ase,'or  a  landlord  to  give  one  upon  a  fixed  rent 
agriculture,  and  do  not  expect  that  its  apparent  progress  -^^^^  the  tenant  wanted  was  fixity  of  tenure,  and  what 
will  be  so  rapid  as  some  have  anticipated,  I  aiu  con-  |  ^^^  ]andiord  required  was  a  fair  and  equitable  price  for 
finced  that  much  has  been  done,  and  that  mnch  is  now  ;  j^.^  j^^^  .  ^-^^^^f^^^  ^e  thought  some  system  of  rent, 
doing,  towards  collecting  materials  for  the  foundation  |  jg,^]atg|j'  by  the  price  of  corn,  might  be  devised  which 
of  gigantic  improvements  in  the  most  ancient  and  most  j  ^=^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  advantsgeons  than  the 
important  of  all  the  arts,  and  one,  the  scientific  bear-  1  ^^  j^^  ^f  g^g^  rgnt^.  Iq  his  opinion  every  Par- 
ings of  which  have  been  so  unaccountably  misunderstood  ,  ^^^'^  (-.j^jj  ^jj^  Agricultural  Societv  throughout  the 
and  neglected.  It  may  require  many  years  before  great  ^  ^:^^^^^^  ^ught  to  do  their  utmost  to  recommend  a  bet- 
things  are  achieved,  but  I  think  that  the  march  «' !  (g,. "s„tem  of  leases.  Thev  had  of  late  heard  much  of 
science  in  that  direction  has  now  seriously  been  begun,  j  ^^^  ^^^^  grown  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  when,  some  years 
and  I  cannot  help   surmising  that  the  rotation  of  crops  i    -^      .       .  ,    ,,-    t_,--c.T--i  -.. ^\.^\.^^^  r.T.\*^^n^aA 


qrs.  yard  manure,  and  1  qr.  14  lbs.  guano  ;  without 
lime,  per  acre,  IS  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs.  25  lbs  ;  with 
broken  Ume,  14  tons  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  lO^bs.  Cost  per 
acre,  3/.  7s.  Gd.  No.  5,  1  rood  1.53  p.,  2  tons  9  cwt. 
1  qr  yard  manure  and  3  bushels  small  bones ;  withont 
lime,  per  acre,  13  tons  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs. ;  withbrokea 
lime,  14  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr.  1 6i  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  il.  1  <  s. 
No.  6,  1  rood  1  p.,  1  ton  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  yard  manure,  and 
3  bushels  small  bones;  without  lime,  per  acre,  14 
tons,  3  qrs.  16  lbs.;  with  broken  lime,  16  tons  4_cwt. 
12  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  3Z.  17s.  No.  7,  1  rood  0.5/  p.,. 
10  bushels  small  bones  ;  withont  lime,  per  acre, 
5  tons  12  cwt.  1  qr.  i2ilbB.;  with  broken  lime,  8  touD 

18  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb.  Cost  per  acre,  4/.  10s.  No.  8,  1  rood 
0.14  perches,  8  bushels  1  peck  small  bones ;  without 
Ume,  per  acre,   S  tons   18  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. ;  with  broken 

1  lime,  10  tons  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  7i  lbs.     Cost  per  acre,  2'-^14». 
No.  9, 
lime,  ] 

lime,  8  tons  12  cwt.  3  qri 
No.  10,  39.18  p.,  1  cwt.  guano ;  without  lime,  per  acre> 

12  tons  8  cwt.  1  qr.  25  lbs.  ;  with  broken  lime,  14  ton& 

19  cwt.  3  qrs.  54  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  21.  No.  11, 
38.65  p.,  3  qrs.  guano  ;  without  lime,  per  acre,  12  tons- 

13  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  lbs. ;  with  broken  lime,  13  tons 
10  cwt.  10  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  \i.  10s.  No.  12. 
38  12  p.,  2  qrs.   14ilbs.  of  guano;    without  lime,  per 

lacre,  11  tons  1  cwt".  1  qr.  25  lbs.  :  with  broken  Ume, 
12  tons  19  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  1/.  as.  No. 
13,  37.64  p.,  3  tons  3  qrs.  night-soil  and  ashes,  without 
li:^e,  per  acre,  15  tons  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  17  lbs. ;  with  broken 
lime,  14  toes  6  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  3/. 
No.  14,  37.21  p.,  1  ton  11  cwt.  Sqrs.  yard  manure,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  night-soil  and  ashes  ;  without  lime, 
per  acre,  21  tons  12  cwt.  16  lbs.  ;  with  broken 
r.me,  17  tons  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  Cost  per  acre,  3/.  13s. 
No.  15, 36.82  .  '  , 

rape-dust;    without   lime,   per    acre,   1/   tons 

'^ '•    '    — '   3  qrs. 

6  bns. 


■will  bje  and  bye  give  way  to  systems  of  the  kind  you 
are  now  speculating  upon,  and  take  their  place  among 
the  Tulzar  errors  of  the  present  age."  As  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Briggs  men- 


since,  he  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  the  best  cultivated 
county  in  England,  he  was  looked  upon  with  surprise  and 
disbelief.  It  was  his  firm  opinion  that  it  was  so  ;  and  why 
wasi'.  ?  Because  theyhad  pursued  the  system  recommended 
by  the  lateLord  Leicester,  of  selecting  skilful  men  for  their 

land, 
pect 
they 
per  acre.  I  j^^j  jj^g  better  .  35  a  practical  farmer  he  considered  that 

Great  Oakley. — At   the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  \  there  were  few  soils  that  ought  to  grow  two  white-straw 
Society,  the  Chairman  made  the  following  observations : —  1  crops,  but  with  that  exception  he  would  have  scarcely 


Great  benefits  would  be  conferred  upon  the  labourer  by 
the  extension  of  the  allotment  system.     He  did  not  ad- 
■vocate  large  allotments — certainly  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each ;  bat  to  that  extent  he  considered  it  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poor  man.  Wherever  the  system  had 
yet  been  introduced  it  had  worked  well.     One  of  the 
chief  objections  urged  against  it  was,  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  labour  of  the  man.     Some  time  since  he  let 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each  to  three  of  his  men,  and  it  had 
never  been  the  occasion  of  their  losing  two  days  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ;  their  cultivation  was  carried  on  after 
the  labour  of  the  day  had  ended :  and  he  for  one  could 
not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  energies  of  a  man  were 
exhausted  by  12  hours'  work  upon  the  land ;  if  so,  he 
thought  they  tasked  them  more  than  they  ought.     The 
Chairman  concluded  by  introducing  the  following  experi- 
ments.    An  experiment  made  in  1344,  of  the  effects  of 
one  and  two  bushels  per  acre  of  seed — the  two  bushels 
drilled  6  inches  apart ;  the  bushel  12  inches  apart  : — 

Produce  of  2  bushels  of  seed  on  the  7th  part  of  an  acre. 
Straw.   Chaff.    Caving.    Offal.    Weight  of  Wheat.    Meaenre. 
JOOlbs.     311b5.        Ulifi.         25st.  I2Jib5.         6b.2p.  Oq.  ip. 

Produce  of  1  bushel  per  acre  of  seed. 
Straw.    Cnaff.    Gavin  j.    Offal.    Weight  of  Wheat.    Measure. 
450:bs.     22!b!.       nibs.        25st.I3Jlbs.        5b.2p.  Ciq.l?. 


any  restrictive  clauses.     -4.11  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
require  was  that  his  land  should  be  left  in  a  fair  state  of  I 
cultivation  ;  and  the  plan  he  should  recommend  would 
be  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  option  of  renewing 
his  lease  four  years  before  its  expiration,  if  he  could  cotne 
to  terms  with'his  landlord.    As  to  liquid  manure,  he  had 
spent  some  considerable  time  in  testing  the  result  of  its 
application  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  result 
had  been  highly  beneficial.    He  thought  that  more  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  this  matter  than  was  generally 
done  ;  and  any  one  who  had  travelled  at  all  during  the 
late  wet  season  could  not  but  lament  the  waste  of  liquid 
manure   from  many  of  our    farm-yards.      If  landlords 
I  would  assist  in  the  formation  of  tanks,  and  also  in  the 
troughing  of  farm  buildings,  they  would  be  conferring  a 
great  benefit  to  their  own  property.   There  was  one  sub- 
ject, under  the  head  of  liquid  manure,  to  which  he  felt 
called  upon  to  advert.     They  had  suffered  much'  of  late 
from  excessive  rains  washing  their  soils,  and  their  ditches 
had  been  filled  up  with  thick  muddy  water,   carrying 
away  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manure,  and 
the  finest  properties  of  their  land ;  but  any  one  who 
had  been  induced  to  drain  his  land,  and  had  gone  round 
his  fields  daring  the  late  weather  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 


No.  15,  36.82  p.  2  tons  3  cwt.  yard  manure  and  2  qrs. 
4-i   lbs.   rape-dust ;    without   lime,   per    acre,   17  tons 

1  qr.  7  lbs.  ;  with  broken  lime,   16   tons  6  cwt.  3  qrs. 
6ilbs.     Cost  per  acre,  3/.  8s.    No.  16,  36-44  p.,  6  bos. 

2  pecks  small  hones  and  6  quarts  1  pint  sulphuric  acid  J 
without  lime,  per  acre,  8  tons,  18  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. ; 
with  broken  lime,  13  tons  10  cwt.  10  lbs.  Cost  per 
acre,  il.  is.  The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  land 
without  lime  was  13  tons  16  cwt.  3Ubs.,  and^of  that 
where  broken  lime  was  applied,  13  tons  16  cwt.  23|  lbs.  IS 
was  observed  that  the  bones  showed  the  smallest  produce, 
at  nearly  the  greatest  expense.  Guano  with  broken  lime 
had  been  most  productive,  in  proportion  to  the  expense. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  Turnips,  however,  was  produced 
by  equal  quantities  of  night-soil  and  farm-yard  manure. 
The  latter  manure  was  of  better  quality  than  ordinary, 
having  been  produced  from  cattle  to  which  a  g;eat  deal 
of  cake  had  been  given.  The  season  had  been  peculiariy 
unfavourable  to  all  hand-tiUages.  Some  of  the  members 
anticipated  that  those  parts  of  the  field  to  which  bone 
had  been  applied  would  be  in  better  condition  next  year,, 
while  the  p'arts  most  productive  this  year  would  then 
require  fresh  supplies.  Taking  into  account  the  dryness 
of  the  season,  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  looked 
upon  as  quite  fayovurable  to  arti  ficial  manures,  and  as  show- 
ing that  in  average  seasons  they  were  to  be  preferred.  A 
member  remarked  that  in  one  case,  on  Nottingham  Forest, 
where  the  land  is  sandy,  guano. had  produced  the  best 
crop  of  Turnips  in  the  district. 

Botley,  Jan.  20.— The  subject  for  debate,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Eckles.was  the  Best  Mode  of  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Agricultural  Labourer.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  following  were  the  most  likely  methods  to  accomplish 
the  object:— Ist  By  the  employment  of  more  capital  in 
agricultural  improvements,  particularly  draining,^  the 
landlord  advancing  the  capital,  and  the  tenant  paying  a 
per  centage  on  it.  2d.  By  the  cultivation  of  such  waste 
lands  as  would  psy  for  breaking  up.  3d.  By  the  erection 
of  a  greater  number  of  cottages,  and  improving  the  state 
of  the  old  ones.  4th.  By  the  general  establishment  of 
garden  allotments  at  moderate  rents- the  allotment  not 
to  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  to  be  as  near  the  cot- 
tage as  possible.  5th.  By  the  introduction  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  of  the  knowledge  of  a  more  advantage- 
ous method  of  expending  their  weekly  wages,  and  cook- 
ing their  proyisions.   ._ ,,_, 
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Fel.  1  r.— The  subject  for  the  eTening  was  lue  Prin- 1 
ciples  and  Practice  of  ihe  Application  of  Ma--ures,  by  Mr.  j 
W.  C.  Spooaer,  who  with  a  vies  to  imroduca  and  elaci- 
date  ais  subject,  first  explained  ihe  elemei;t-:ry  const'.;u- 
ents  of  phnts,  poiatiDg  oat  vhe  differeoce  between  the 
organic  a-od  inorjanic  eleaoents,  i'.lustratins  the  proper, 
lea  of  t!io  (oruier  by  varioas  experiments,  and  shoeing 
the  different  sources  from  wiaenca  plants  derived  their 
support,  and  for  what  they  were  severally  indebted  to 
the  atmosphere,  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  iraaure.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  subject  of  farm-yard  dung,  bones,  and 
guano,  and  other  artificial  c-aaures  ;  shoeing  their  com- 
parative merits  by  means  of  analysis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  results  of  actual  eiperiment  en  the  other;  and 
explained  the  reason  why  the  effects  guano  and  bones, 
particnlarly  when  combined  with  sulpiiuricacid,  were  so 
superior  to  dung  ia  proportion  tD  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tious elements  each  dressing  contnined  ;  and  concluded 
by  proposing  tlie  following  resolution,  which  was  carried 
nnanimoasly  : — "That  while  it  isdesirabls  to  increase  the 
Quaotiiy,  and  improve  the  quality  of  farm-yard  dung  by 
all  available  i»eins,  it  is  yet  mcch  more  advantageous  to 
expend  any  additional  capital  ia  the  purchase  of  bones, 
guano,  or  other  land  tiilaves,  than  in  the  obtainment  of 
dung  from  foreign  tourcts."  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate 
much  useful  information  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Blondell, 
on  the  best  method  of  enconoraising  and  increasing  fdrm- 
yard  manure  ;  and  by  Mr.  App'.eby,  who  bore  testimony 
to  the  remarkable  effects,  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  next  subject  is  the  BestMethod  of  Feeding  Sheep 
(March  31st.) 

BuTloH-on-Trent. — ^The  monthly  meeting  was  well 
attended.  Mr.  Landor  read  a  paper  on  the  Rearing 
of  Neat  Cattle,  from  tvhica  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — "  It  may  not  be  improper,  first,  to  consider 
what  is  the  kind  and  quality  of  animal  intended  to  be 
reared.  The  breeder  wid  bear  in  mind  what  be  particu- 
larly requires,  whether  hardihood,  size,  early  maturity, 
an  aptitude  to  fesd,  or  a  fitness  for  the  dairy  :  it  may  be 
that  some  of  these  qualities,  by  judicious  selection,  will 
be  combined.  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  a  man  is  placed 
regarding  climate,  soil,  and  elefation  of  his  farm,  he  may 
select  from  several  breeds  such  beasts  as  will  suit  his 
purpose.  In  cold  and  mountainous  districts,  Scotch  or 
"Welsh  cattle  might  be  chosen,  very  good  milkers,  with 
fine  skins,  and  feeding  propensities  ;  so  might  Herefords, 
and  long-horas  of  the  improved  breed];  but  none  with 
quits  the  early  maturiiy  of  the  short-bomed,  or  Durham 
breed  of  csttle — though  these  last  will  not  bear,  with  ad- 
vantage, the  severe  treatment  and  coarse  food  npon 
which  some  other  breeds  will  exist.  As  a  general  rule 
I  have  found,  after  much  cbserration,  that  if  you  want 
size,  as  well  as  sjmmet'-y,  the  calf  which  is  dropped  a 
large  one  more  frequently  mates  a  fine  "beast  than  the 
animal  which  at  its  birth  is  diminutive  and  small-boned. 
TJtiless  the  deciaud  for  milk  be  imperative,  it  is  als-ays 
best  to  let  a  young  calf  have  the  mother's  milk  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  After  that  time  I  have  found  boiled 
Linseed  and  hay-tea,  with  skimmed  mUk,  for  a  few  weeks 
to  answer  the  purpose,  or  the  milk  may  be  made  into 
porridge  with  Wheat-flour,  or,  better  still,  with  Bean- 
meal;  the  Linseed-tea  and  hay-tea  maybe  increased, 
and  the  milk  reduced  in  quantity  at  discretion,  or  whey 
may  be  subslitated  for  milk.  The  hay-tea  is  made  by 
poTtring  boiiing  water  upon  a  pan,  tab,  or  barrel  foil  of 
hay,  covered  up  and  left  to  stand  for  24  hotirs  (12  may 
do)  ;  if  you  like,  yoa  may  afterwards  dry  the  spent  hay, 
and  cat  it  up  with  other  food  for  older  cattle.  When 
the  calves  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  they  will  begin 
to  taste  hay  in  the  rack  ;  or  cut  a  few  Tomips,  which 
the  older  part  of  thetn  soon  entice  the  young  to  eat,  and 
the  prepared  liquids  may  be  diminished.  Much  depends 
npon  the  time  of  the  year,  how  long  it  may  be  necessary 
to  prepare  food  for  calves.  In  warm  weather,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  stmimer,  a  caif  will  get  its  own  living  at 
two  months  old ;  sometimes  it  is  better  to  feed  for  three 
months.  I  have,  within  the  last  few  months,  fed  a  calf 
from  a  little  Aldemey  cow  with  one  pennyworth  of  oil- 
cake a-day,  and  milk  more  than  one-halt  of  it  skimmed; 
it  was  very  fat,  and  at  a  day  or  two  over  six  weeks  old  was 
sold  for  3/.  Calves  intended  for  the  butcher  should  be  tied 
up  in  a  dark  place ;  those  for  rearing,  after  the  first  fort- 
night, should  be  loose,  with  light,  in  a  roomy  place,  which 
though  it  may  occasion  the  consumption  of  more  food, 
is  most  conducive  to  health,  and  to  the  iucreass  of 
muscle  or  fibre,  wiiich  constitutes  the  lean  of  all  animal 
meat,  and  for  which  reason  it  is  fotmd  that  with  their 
wild  scrambling  life,  hardy  breeds  and  mountain  cattle 
contain  more  of  this  flesh  than  those  which  are  passively 
and  rapidly  made  fat.  Littie  care  of  yotmg  cattle  is  ne- 
cessary during  the  warm  sumrcer  months,  if  they  have 
food,  shade,  and  water  in  abundance;  but  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  not  to  let  calves  sink  in  tondiuion  by 
leaving  them  out  too  losg  unprotected  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  end  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  the  weather  be  wet 
and  cold,  they  should  have  a  yard  and  shed  for  the 
night,  and  snch  food  as  will  keep  up  their  condition,  for 
which  notiungis  better  or  more  convenient  than  the  tops 
of  Turnips,  with  such  cut  food,  hay,  or  straw,  or  both 
ELsed,  asmay  be  had.  As  the  season  advances,  com- 
mon Turnips  and  a  longer  daily  shelter  wiH  be  wanted. 
During  the  first  winter,  there  is  one  disease,  called  the 
black  quarter,  which  is  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, much  promoted  by  a  quick  transition  of  condition. 
I  have  been  generally  very  fortunate  in  escaping  this  in- 
fliction. It  was  my  usual  practice,  when  rearing  calves, 
during  the  first  winter,  to  administer  half  a  pint  of  strong 
salt  and  water  once  a  fortnight  to  each  calf ;  and  when 
that  was  not  neglected,  I  never  had  a  loss.  Salt  is  a 
condiment,  and  not  a  food ;  and  if  so  used  judioioaalv 


but  not  constantly,  with  cut  food,  or  crushed  corn,  or  . 
oil-cake.  I  doubt  not  it  wotJd  materially  contribute  to  ' 
the  health  of  young  animals.  There  is  another  com- 
plaint to  which  younx  stock  is  snbjec  mo>t  generally  in 
the  second  summer  and  autcmo,  though  often  in  the 
first ;  and  at  the  latter  time,  in  my  early  farming  days, ! 
I  lost  several  calves  by  it.  I  allnde  to  the  disease  com- 
monly called  the  boost — a  complaint  caused  by  the  larva: 
of  an  inject.  I  imagine  the  larva  are  d?posited  in  the 
nose,  where  they  grow  and  flourish  untd  they  go  into 
and  fill  the  windpipe,  forming  a  white  ball,  like  a  skein 
of  entangled  thread,  or  very  thin  white  worms  ;  these  I 
have  often  found  after  death.  The  only  remedy  I  know 
as  successful  is,  to  pour  about  a  good  tea-spoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpen'iiie  into  one  of  the  nostrils,  holding  the 
head  up  for  a  n^iuute,  or  a  little  more,  if  calves  ;  but 
for  the  older  bea»ts,  a  dessert  spoonful  of  the  spirit. 
After  the  first  winter  has  past,  I  believe  yon  will  not 
thick  further  advice  necessary  in  the  care  of  stock;  but 
as  to  the  after  treatment  of  cattle,  dairy  cows  especijlly, 
permit  me  to  add,  that  I  have  hsd  long  experience  in 
partial  soiling  of  them,  and  have  found  that  a  good  fod- 
dering of  green  Clover,  or  "V^etches,  night  and  morning, 
with  field-room  during  a  good  part  of  the  day,  will  pro- 
duce more  milk  than  either  entirely  stall-feeding  or  none 
at  all,  and  enable  you  to  keep  a  larger  stock  on  the  same 
extent  of  ground  than  by  pasturing  only.  And  1 
believe,  though  I  cannot  say  this  has  been  proved, 
that  if  the  soiling  were  not  of  Clover,  bat  entirely 
of  "Vetches,  green  Beans,  Peas,  Lucerne,  or  any 
Poise  crop,  the  amount  of  casein,  or  cheese,  in  the 
milk,  would  more  than  equal  that  obtained  by  entire  pas- 
turage in  the  field.  For  winter  feeding,  Cabbages,  or 
meal  from  Pul-e,  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  formation 
of  cheese. — Mr.  G.  Greavfs  :  I  think  calves  should 
have  milk  longer  than  a  fortnight.  The  natural  forma- 
tion of  the  calves'  stomachs  proves  tbtit  it  was  intended 
that  they  shonid  live  on  milk  for  some  time,  and  if  any 
other  food  be  substituted  it  should  resemble  milk  as 
nearly  as  is  practicable  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  hay-tea 
will  furnish  any  of  the  required  substances  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  calf. — Mr.  Latdort  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Greaves  in  bis  theory,  but  I  have  found  the  practice  of 
using  hay-tea  so  uniformly  successful,  that  I  will  rely  on 
my  experience  that  it  does  form  an  excellent  food  for 
calves. — Mr.  Ward :  With  regard  to  blackleg  in  calves, 
a  very  excellent  and  large  breeder  in  this  county  assures 
me  that  he  effectually  prevents  the  disease  by  cutting 
down  to  the  veins  of  the  foot  and  dividing  them  just 
before  they  separate  and  branch  off  to  each  hoof;  he 
divides  the  vein  in  every  foot  cf  the  calf. — ^Jr.H.  Meakin : 
I  approve  of  Mr.  Lander's  plan  of  rearing.  I  noticed 
in'the  Transactions  of  the  Higliland  Society  that  the  use 
of  oil-rake  was  the  best  preventive  of  blackleg. — Mr. 
Lathbary  :  I  give  my  calves  milk  for  six  weeks.  I  lost 
several  calres  list  year  with  blackleg  ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  with  proper  precaution  the  disease  may 
always  be  prevented.  I  have  this  season  put  a  rowel 
in  each  cf  my  calves,  and  I  give  to  each  an  ounce  of 
salt-petre  once  in  three  weeks.  I  have  not  lost  a  cslf 
since.  1  am  keeping  my  calves  on  steamed  straw  and 
bay,  and  they  were  doing  remarkably  well  on  eight  parts 
straw  to  two  of  hay ;  sines  Christmas  I  have  added  a  few 
grains  and  Swede  Tnrnips  :  some  of  my  calves  were  in 
the  market  to-day,  and  I  believe  yon  would  remark  that 
■  t'ney  were  in  good  condition. — Mr,  J.  Greaves  :  I  rear 
'■  bat  few  calves,  but  I  have  had  enough  experience  to  con- 
vince me  that  young  stock  should  always  be  well  kept. 
I  am  in  favour  of  carrying  the  principle  of  good  keep 
even  further  th^n  Mr.  Latidor  has  advised.  I  give  my 
calves  milk  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  wean  them 
from  it  gradually.  This  year  I  have  soiled  them  in  sheds 
with  "Vetches,  on  which  they  have  thriven  remarkably 
'  well.  A  neighbour  cf  mine,  too,  put  two  of  his  calves 
on  pasture,  and  other  two  he  soiled  on  Vetches ;  the  last 
j  were  very  superior  indeed  to  the  pastured  ones.  I  am 
.  now  keeping  them  on  steamed  Rye  and  Vetch  hay,  with 
^  grains.  I  like  to  keep  them  well  throughout  the  year, 
j  and  I  think  they  pay  well  for  the  extra  keep  ;  they  come  to 
I  maturity  earlier  ;  you  can  eat  a  two-year-old  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  hei'er,  and  can  bring  them  to  the  pail  a  year 
sooner ;  besides,  the  quality  of  the  beast  for  fattening,  or 
for  milk,  is  much  improved  by  good  feeding  in  its  early 
growth. — Thaiika  were  voted  to  Mr.  Landor  for  his  paper. 
i  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  20  th, 
when  The  best  Mode  of  employing  profitably  the  largest 
amount  of  Manual  Labour  on  the  Farm  will  be  proposed 
as  the  subject  of  discussion,  by  Mr.  Bass.'' 


of  its  most  valuable  ingredients,  especially  its  soluble 
salts,  and  soluble  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  tending 
to  starve  the  fields  and  pollute  the  roads.  I  have  had 
the  cariosity  to  collect  portions  of  such  drainage,  and 
subject  them  to  examination  ;  and  I  now  pronoss  to  give 
the  results,  as  they  show,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the 
injarious  effect,  and  how  great  is  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
in  consequence.  The  first  portion  collected  was  from  a 
heap  of  stable-dung,  fresh  from  the  stable  just  before  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  accompaniment  of  a  thunder-storm, 
nearly  an  inch  falling  in  three  hoars.  The  water  which 
ran  from  the  dang-heap  was  of  the  colour  of  a  weak  in- 
fusion of  coffee,  of  sp.  gr.  1002,  to  pare  water  as  1000. 
With  the  peculiar  smell  of  stable-dung,  it  had  a  jnsc 
perceptible  smell  of  ammonia,  which  was  rendered  more 
distinct  by  the  addition  of  lime.  Lender  the  microscope, 
it  was  found  to  contain,  besides  a  fine  granular  matter, 
and  many  minute  vegetable  fibres  and  scales,  particles 
resembling  grains  of  pollen,  and  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  animalcules.  Evaporated  to  dryness,  it  yielded 
2.6  per  1000  of  brown  matter,  which  pjrtially  deliquesced 
on  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  emitted  a  very 
faint  smell  of  ammonia  when  mixed  with  lime,  indicating 
that,  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  most  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  salt  had  been  expelled,  and  was  therefore  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  and  when  incinerated  afforded  as  much  as 
51.6  per  cent,  of  grey  ash — 1S.4  per  cent,  of  the  extract 
bavins  been  destroyed  by  the  fire,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  The  ash  was 
found  to  contain  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic 
acids,  and  chlorine,  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, chiefly  in  the  form,  it  may  be  inferred,  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  common  salt.  The  proportional  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphate  of  lime  was  large,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  fixed  alkaline  salts,  whilst  that  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  and  the  magnesian  salt  was  small.  The  next  speci- 
men examined  was  from  a  much  larger  and  older  dung- 
heap,  after  a  fall  of  1.12  inch  of  rain  in  about  12  hours. 


Miscellaneous. 

On  Ifie' Mismanagement  of  StaUeSung  Manure, 
especiaUy  as  regards  Exposure  to  Bain. — Whilst,  at  a 
vast  expense,  the  farmer  is  importing  bones  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  nitrate  of  soda  from  South 
America,  gnano  from,  the  coast  of  Pern  and  from  the 
-African  coast,  he  is,  in  too  many  instances,  negligent  of 
the  manure  that  his  stable  and  stalls  supply.  This  neg- 
ligence has  been  pointed  out,  ind  erEphaticaily  dwelt 
on,  by  every  recent  writer  of  authority  on  Agriculture. 
-\3  regards  exposure  to  rain,  and  the  injarioas  effects  of 
it  Oil  the  kind  of  manure  just  alluded  to,  examples  of  it, 
in  this  part  of  England  (Westmoreland),  where  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  rain  falls,  are  of  every-day  occurrence, 
and  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with  :  the  instances  of 
neglect  constitute  the  rule  ;  of  care  and  attention,  the 
rare  exception  to  the  rule.  The  farm-steadings  here  are 
commonly  on  declivities  ;  the  dung-heap  is  usually 
placed  on  a  declivity,  often  by  the  side  of  a  road,  and,  in 
consequence,  after  every  shower  of  rain,  the  water  that 
runs  off,  percolating  through  the  manure,  robs  it  of  some  ; 


!  The  fluid  was  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  preceding,  very 
[  similaf  in  its  appearance  under  the  microscope,  of  higher 
sp.  gr.,  viz.,  1003,  and  jet  less  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts,, 
for  when  mixed  with  lime,  it  gave  only  a  very  faint 
smeU  of  ammonia;  and  its  extract  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion, when  mised  with  lime,  had  no  smell  of  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  yielded,  on  evaporation,  10.4  per  1000  solid 
matter,  similar  generally  to  that  obtained  from  the  first 
portion  in  its  qualities,  abounding,  in  like  manner,  ia 
salts,  aiad  those  of  the  same  description.  The  third 
specimen  collected  for  examination  was  from  the  same 
dung-heap,  after  a  fall  of  2.79  inches  of  rain  in  24  hours. 
It  differed  so  little  from  the  preceding,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  it  particiilarly.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  it  was  more  dilate,  its  sp.  gr.  being  1004- 
The  last  specimen  I  shall  notice  was  one  procured  from 
the  same  dung-heap,  after  four  dsys  of  dry  weather  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  rain  last  mentioned.  It  was  oozing 
out  slowly  in  small  quantity  ;  was  of  a  dark-brown  hue, 
nearly  transparent,  and  almost  destitute  of  smell.  Under 
the  microscope,  it  exhibited  a  few  particles  and  fibres,  a 
very  few  minute  crystals,  without  any  animalcules.  I 
had  expected  to  have  found  it  a  concentrated  infasion  of 
the  dung-heap,  and,  as  such,  of  high  specific  gravity  ; 
but  it  was  otherwise :  its  specific  gravity  exceeded  very 
little  that  of  the  preceding,  and  was  less  than  that  of  the 
second  portion,  being  only  1005,  leading  to  the  conclu— 
sion  that  the  manure  was  nearly  exhausted  of  its  soluble 
matter.  The  weather  during  the  four  days  without  rain, 
was  comparatively  cold  for  the  season  (it  was  in  Sep- 
tember), with  a  northerly  wind — the  thermometer,  even 
by  day,  below  53°,  and  at  night  once  or  twice  approach- 
ing tiie  freezing  point.  This  low  temperature  must 
have  checked  or  put  a  stop  to  fermentation^  which,  in 
its  turn,  might  have  prevented  the  further  formation  of 
soluble  matter.  The  infasion  mixed  with  lime  indicated 
the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  ;  it  emitted  a  pretty 
strong  smell  of  ammonia ;  and,  judging  from  the  effects 
of  other  re-agents,  its  composition  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  portions ;  it  probably  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  humus  and  hamic 
acid,  than  the  earlier  drainings  ;  it  gave  a  very  copious 
precipitate  with  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  bearing  and 
application  of  these  results  hardly  require  to  be  pointed 
out.  As  the  drainage  of  the  dang-heap  exposed  to  rain 
contains  some  of  the  best — the  chief  ingredients  of  active 
manure  (excepting  always  the  insoluble  phosphates),  it 
follows,  that  the  more  the  dang  is  exposed — the  more  it 
is  subjected  to  the  washing  and  percolation  of  rain-water 
— the  greater  must  be  its  loss,  the  poorer  and  more  ex- 
hausted it  must  become ;  and  that  shelter  from  rain  is 
essential  as  a  prevention  ;  snch  a  shelter  as  can  only  be 
well  secured  by  a  shed,  under  which  the  manure,  if  too 
dry,  may  be  watered  with  the  liquid  that  may  have  rtm 
from  it,  received  into  a  tank;  and  be  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  from  admixture  or  otherwise,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience  likely  to  render  it  more  efficient. 
These  results,  moreover,  I  need  hardly  remark,  are  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  intelligeiit 
farmers,  ia  many  instances  on  record,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fertilising  effects  of  irrigation  with  waters — the 
washings  and  drainage  of  the  farm-vard  and  dang-heap. 
—John  Davy,  M.D.,  in  tk^  F.di'n.  Phil.  Journal.— 
The  Oaks,  Ambleside,  Oct.  12,  1S44. 

Manufacture  cf  Manure.— 1  think  I  may  affirm, 
from  what  I  frequently  witness  in  the  mode  of  making 
and  managing  manure,  that  meny  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  great  difference  between  strong  end  weak 
manure,  in  its  fructifying  quality  and  durable  effects  m 
invigorating  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  this  is 
an  important  thing  for  every  farmer  to  well  understand. 
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If  straw  and  hay  only,  without  cake  or  corn,  compose 
the  maaaro  that  is  taken  to  the  land  (and  many,  to  my 
knotrlcdge,  even  of  those  who  could  well  afford  to  buy 
them,  conuQue  this  bad  practice),  comparatiTely  it  is  as 
soar  small  beer  to  a  man  who  has  an  extraordinary  task 
of  labour  to  perform,  and  needs  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
/Stimulant  to  enable  him  to  accomidish.  it.  As  the  man 
would  fall  short  unJer  s^uch  trea'ment,  so  does  the  land 
fail  in  like  manaer.  ISotv  if  I  caa  show  that  the  corn 
:givea  to  stock  upon  a  farm,  is  ali  returned  in  extra 
produce,  besides  manifold  advantages,  which  your 
sagacious  readers  will  readily  discover,  surely  all 
th«t  have  the  means  of  entering  upon  this  system  will 
do  so.  I  will  take  my  oivn  business  for  an  esac::ple. 
I  shall  this  winter  use  ICO  quarters  of  corn  upon 
ray  stock,  exclusive  of  horses.  I  calculate  the  manure 
I  iUail  make  with  which  tliis  corn  is  incorporated 
will  manure  well  3G  acres,  and  as  my  system  of 
farming  is  tliree  crops  and  a  fallow,  three  crops  will  be 
gathered  before  the  same  land  will  be  manured  again.  1 
■will  ask  any  practical  farmer,  may  I  not  reasonably  cal- 
culate upon  a  quarter  of  corn  per  acre  more  upon  each 
-of  the  three  crops,  than  1  might  have  expected  bad  I  put 
on  the  same  land  the  same  quintitr  of  manure  of  ths 
■weak  kind,  made  from  hay  aiid  straw  alone  ?  Assuming, 
then,  that  I  get  one  quarter  of  corn  more  in  each  of  the 
three  crops  by  using  ibe  corn,  the  3G  acres  in  the  three 
^ears  return  lOS  quarters  extra  produce  for  the  100  ex- 
pended. Of  course  it  will  be  otjvious  lo  every  practical 
man,  that  rich  manures  should  not  lie  in  the  yard,  ex- 
posed to  the  -Aashing  of  heavy  rains,  bat  made  princi- 
pally under  cover,  and  frequeutty  collected  ioto  a  heap, 
and  well  secured  until  taken  to  the  land,  and  especial  care 
-taken  that  the  fermentdtion  dees  not  become  too  rapid ; 
to  prevent  which  anything  may  be  mixed  when  it  is  put 
together  tLs  is  likely  to  check  and  cool  it.  I  use  sand 
when  I  car:  jot  obtain  aay  thing  better  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  covf-the  heap  over  to  prevent  it  being  weakened 
by  evapora  ion.  A  farmer  does  not  require  a  philosopher 
or  a  chenrjst  to  inform  him  wherein  tbe  strength  of  ma- 
nure con;  sts;  he  has  only  to  refer  to  his  cattle-sralls,  his 
pig-sty,  a  id  dove-cote  ;  it  is  there  seen  that  tte  manure 
that  contains  the  most  corn  in  proportion  to  other  mat- 
ter compobing  it,  is  invariably  found  to  be  the  S'.rongest 
-and  best. — A  Farmer,  in  BeWs  Weekly  Messenger. 

Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Books— JL— The  horse,  sheep,  Sre.  Probably  the  works -n-hich 
will  mo-t  perfectly  suit  you  are  those  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diiiusion  o:  Useful  Kiiowled'-e. 

"Cabbagh — M  D — Sow  the  Druio-head  CEibba;reiio-.v  for  consump- 
tion, or  harvest  in  autunm.  You  cannn:  frrow  Beans  between 
your  rows  of  Lucerne  wiihout  injuriog  ihe  latter. 

■CosiMow  Salt — iV— You  are  not  liSely  to  injure  your  land— a 
light  scil— by  applying  3  cvt.  of  salt  per  acre.  It  will  be  a  be- 
nefiri^l  applicatiorr.  The  most  effeciual  remedy  fao  strawy 
crops  would  be  claying  or  marling  your  land.  Apply  the  salt 
in  wet  weather  r.  little  before  seedtime. 

■Geowing  Wheat  during  Successive  Years  on-  the  same 
Gkoukd  —  A  Sub—yir.  Erigg's  pami-h'et  was  published  in 
Yorkshire  by  the  Wakelield  Farmers*  Club,  if  we  mistake  not. 

■GtfAN'o — A  Sili — We  should  not  suppose  it  liable  to  injury  by 
mixture  with  chalk. 

Gvi-suii — Esk—lt  v/oali  act  beneficially  thoucb  the  land  were 
recently  limed;  but  the  lime,  if  it  be  stilt  caustic,  will  injure 
the  fenilising  properties  you  have  conferred  on  it  by  '*  saturat- 
ing" it  with  urine. 

fiAY-iiAKiNC  MiCHiN-E:  Jkrset— ^7io«— TTe  cannot  find  the 
paragraph  you  allude  to.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  iavoared 
u^  with  it,  some  months  ago,  may  be  kind  enough  to  meet  your 
wishes  by  giving  a  fuller  description  of  the  implement  it 
referred  to. 

Hops — J  JI  Paine — We  know  of  no  analysis  of  their  inorganic 
constituents.  Lapulin,  the  yellow  powder  of  Hops,  contaias 
volatile  oil,  2;  bitter  principle,  12.5;  resin,  52.5;  silica,  4; 
diacetate  of  ammopia,  gum,  bimalale  of  Unie,  ic,  in  unascer- 
tained proijoriions. 

Moles — J/ i>  asks  the  speediest  means  of  extirpating  moles.  He 
should  arrange  with  a  professional  mole-catcher — a  bargain  of 
the  kind  may  be  made  for  H's.  per  lot)  acres. 

Phosphoric  Acrn— I>  £;— There  is  rather  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  guaoo,  and  double  that  quantity  in  bone-dust— both  being  of 
average  quality. 

Pxo-FEEDiNc— ^  B  C— Your  best  plan  will  be  to  plant  an  ad- 
ditional extent  of  ground  to  Potatoes :  sell  the  produce  and  buy 
Barley  and  Pea-meal  and  Pollards,  S:c.,  if  you  intend  to  feed 
pigs  in  the  summer.     Parsnips  are  excellent  food  for  pigs. 

Sainfoin — G  V/~lx  requires  a  calcareous  subsoil :  if  vour  soil  is 
Bandy  you  should  plant  Lucerne  in  preference.  Your  horses 
will  like  it  just  as  well. 

5EA-WEED— g:  (E— Their  ashes  will  probably  benefit  yoa.  Ap. 
ply.  Bay  2  cwt.  of  them  per  acre:  the  best  mode  of  doing  so  will 
be  to  incorporate  them  now  with  the  farm-yard  or  other  manures 
which  you  may  intend  to  apply  this  spring. 

■Seed  and  Manure— C/err'cu*— Dibble  5  lbs.  of  Mangold  Wurzel, 
4  lbs.  of  Carrot  seed,  and  3  lbs.  of  Swedes,  per  acre.  You  may 
60W  gjano  broadcast  over  the  growing  plants,  if  in  wet  weather. 
Use  the  Belgian  Carrot. 

-Spade  Hosbandby— ^  5ui— Dr.  Yello:y  is  tlie  best  wnter  on 
the  subject. 

-Top-DnEssivGPonCLcvER—Powr^woi— Perhaps  the  most  beoe- 
ficia!  dressing  you  can  apply  is  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  mixed 
with  the  same  weight  of  gjpsum.  Guano  and  soot  would,  pro- 
bably, either  of  thetn  improve  your  Oats.  The  benefit  derived 
from  the  latter  depends  on  the  aramoniacal  salt  which  it  con- 
tarns,  and  partly  also  on  the  finely  divided  carbon  in  it  The 
benefits  derived  irom  wood-ashes  depend  on  the  salts  of  potash 
and  on  the  gypsum,  £;c.,  which  they  contain.—  ^.  H.  Johnson 
See  above. 
TaiPOLiuM  iNCARNATusj-ii5-Ilmaybe3ownin  autumn,  and 
will  then  be  ready  to  cnt  in  June.  It  should  be  bown  now 
as  8GOO  a£  p05>ible.  20  lbs.  per  acre  is  the  proper  quantity 
of  seed.  A  liitht  iandy  soit  is  hardly  suited  to  it-  a  loamy 
st.fSsh  soil  suits  it  best.  You  had  better  mil  your  leaves 
with  ditch-ECrapings.  or  something  of  thai  sort,  to  give  them 
more  weight  before  applying  them  to  the  land, 
'ViiB^vrwoiMA.— Leicestershire  CJorrfener— Pare  and  burn  your  Grajs 
land.  You  will  not  be  able  this  season  to  get  it  ready  for  Car- 
rots; but  if  you  can  get  everything  done  by  the  end  of'ilay,  voa 
may  be  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  Swedes.  Kobl  Rabi  sliould  be 
cultivated  just  as  S\vedes  are»  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
***  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 

WOOL.— nRiTi*to,  TiiOBsnAV.  Mar.  20. 
OcR  Martpi  con-inuea  Rn\.    Con»nmCT»  only  br.y  tomppiy  tlcirimmcd»a;e 
auis.    \ve  (.an  qiiLie  nu  diltraiiias  iQi-ricee  ■inc«  ourliat. 

Jav:u  pEJtai:.-,  '^Vool  Broker. 


COVEXT  GAKDEN.^Map.cu  22.— Although  the  severity  of  the 
weather  is  now  somewhat  modified,  the  market  is  far  from  being 
well  supplied,  especially  with  the  more  tender  vegetables.  Prices 
have  not  altered  much  since  last  week.  Pine-appies,  though 
small,  are  sutncient  for  the  demand;  and  Grapes  continue  to  be 
supplied  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  mentioned  in  our  last 
report.  Good  Pears  are  scarce;  the  best  samples  of  Eeurre  Ranee, 
which  is  tae  principal  dessert  variety  at  present  in  the  market, 
are  selling  at  about  12s.  p^r  half- sieve.  A  few  of  the  Easter 
Beurre  and  Xe  Plus  Z^Ieuris  may  also  be  met  with  ;  but  tlu-se 
are  verj'  scarce.  Among  Apples,  good  sjiecimens  of  Newtown 
Pippin  and  Isoopareils  may  be  obtaiucd  at  last  week's  prices. 
Little  alleratiou  has  taken  place  in  thepriceof  Oranges,  which  are 
pretty  plentiful;  Lemons  are  also  sufficient  lor  the  demand. 
Chesnots  bring  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  The  supply  of 
Vegeiables  is  scarcely  suScient  to  meet  the  demand.  Broccoli  is 
very  s'carce;  it  may  be  had  for  the.sarae  price  as  mentioned  in  last 
week's  report.  Savojs  are  scarce,  as  are  also  Brussels  Sprouts  ; 
the  latter  are  slightly  on  the  rise.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  P^hu- 
b^rb  are  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  are  excellent  in  quality;  they 
bring  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  French  Beans  continue  to 
improve  in  quality,  and  to  become  more  plentiful.  Some  good 
samples  oC  Celery  are  in  the  market.  Lettuces  and  Endive  are 
very  scaice,  and  the  latter  is  very  dear.  Musiirooms  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are 
sufficient  for  Ihe  demand.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed 
Abutilon  striatum,  Euphorbia  jacquinifiora,  Burchellia  capensis, 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Xe.i[.olitau  Violets,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Moss,  I'rovins  and  other  Roses. 
FKUITS, 


Sales  tp  aiirtuin. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6*io  3f 
Gtapea,  Spanish,  pprlb.,  It  to  li  6t 

—  Portu^nJ.  pfr  Id.,    W  to  «« 
Apples,  Defs  ,  per  bash-,  6*  lo  12t 

—  Kitchen,  4*  to  (i*  6d 
Penrs,  D.-S3-,  per  h£-sv..  b*  to  13# 

—  Baking,  per  fef.-EV.,  2t  to  2t  Sd 
Pf>mepr2uai«s,  per  doz.,  2i  to  4a 
Fiibens,  \.kt  lOUlbs.,  IClt'i  to  120i 
Chemuts,  per  ^eck,  3i  to  Si 
WsinutB.  ehelled.  Ga 
Oranyea,  per  6.:zen,  Sd  to  £j 

VEGETABLES, 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  1<  to  2# 

—  red,  per  doz.,  SstoBt 
~    plants, perdoz.biicL.,5j  toS* 

BroccyJi,  per  doz.,  2i  Cdlo  3*  6d 

—  white,  per  doz,,  G»  to  12* 
Enisielp  Sproais,  hf-sv.,  _'«  to  5* 
French  Btans,  per  Ifti,  2#  t-j  2*  6d 
•iorreiiperhf.-Bieveiai  to  iz 
Jeru^aLAnichok,  p.  ht-sv.,  1<  to  2f 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  tSi  to  itOt 

—  cwt-,  35  to  &« 

—  bnthel,  2*  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2i  to  35 

—  Aatanin,  perib.,  M  loCd 

—  Neiv,  per  jb^  Zi  6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bgb.,  2*  to  5* 
Heil  Keel,  per  doz.,  J*  to  3* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcbs  ,  Gt  to  St 
Bauii, per  bunch,  2^  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  perbundle,  la  in  2s 
Se^kaJe,  per  punnet,  1<3^  io^« 
Asparagus,  pel  bundle,  aj  to  12/. 
HtiTif.  KaJi^h,  ptrbunrile,  IsGJ  x.o5e 
^vorv.  per  biinch,  2d  to  Sd 
Cacnmbers,  per  btace,  ^«tu  lOr 


Orange*,  per  100.  5i  to  16# 

— bit:,;r,  per  l(kt,  Vt  to  20* 
Letnoaa,  '  er.dozen,  li  WZm 

—        per  luO,  6«  to  14* 
Almonde,  per  peck,  6s 
>weeE  AlmuDds,  perlb.,  3i  8d  to  3* 
Cob  Nuts,  per  ICOJbs.,  120s  to  160* 
Nuts,  Bufcelous,  S4* 

—  Frazil.  16*  to  £0* 

—  Spaoish,  £r* 

—  Cob,  Iti* 


Scf.rzocera,c(?rbanch,  2s  lo  2*6d 
I  Salsafy,  perLuni-h,  2s  u»2s  Cti 
I    Parsnips,  per  doz.,  €d  to  1* 
t  Leeks,per  dyz.,  2*  lo  3i 
[  Garlic,  perlb.,  8J  to  lOd 
I  Unions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  id 
[       —        lar^e,  per  bushel,  ;:id  to  4*  fid 
I      —        Spauisii,  pf^r  doz.,  2*  to  4* 
i  Shallots,  per  lb.,  Bd  to  lOd 
^   Lettuce,  per  score,  OJ  to  la  ed 
i  Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  Ij  to  l*6d 
[      —        Rsi,  per  bunch,  ]*  to  iJ 
j  En<iive,  per  score,  1»  Cd  to  5f 
:  Mushrooms, per  poule,  2j  6d  to  4* 
Sinall  Sa.adfc,  ptr  punnet,  2d  lo  ad 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  4d 
^V'atercreSE,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  Cd  to, 8d 
!  Parslej',  per  half  siev',  3f  to  4j 
!       —         Hoots,  per  biiod]e,9d 

Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
!  .Mint,  per  bunch,  G-t  to  Sd 
Marjontm,  per  bnnch.  2d  to  Zd 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  3d  to4d 


POTATOES.— Sot'THWARK  Watkrsidb,  Mar.  17- 
Ai.r,  parties connBcted  wiih  the  bhippioff  of  Potatoes  have  been  much  disap- 
poimed,  and  the  Stl]e^n;a^'s  expectaione  hai'-  not  been  realised.  As  the 
wather  c<n'.:nued  to  be  exiraordin^riiy  fevpre  fur  the  :eason,Vegeiab-es  are 
very  scarce,  bad,  and  dear,  yet  our  Zlaiket  has  ecarcely  improved.  Alew  ot" 
the  be-t  eamples  i\'ere  inbetttr  demq.nd,  but  the  iiiferiur  samt^lea  are  still  a 
drug.  The  snpnly  during  the  pi; i  week  has  been  more  than  the  demand, 
and  the  annexed  quoiaiions  trerebareiy  maintained 


York  Keda 
Perth 
Filcshire 
Early  Ucvona 
Late  Deton3 
Cornwall 
Jersey  iilues     - 
—        Whiten 


U3s  ] 

to 
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i  80s  j  iveni  and  Ks^es  Sidneys  70e  to 

Wi£&each  liidneys   -  .  -  tJS 

—  Blues        --  -  50 

—  Regents    -  -  6S 

—  Whites  -  -  50 
Guernsey  Blues           -  -  55 

—  Whitea  -  -  — 
Tork — Prince  Kegents  -  60 
French        -        -        -  -  _ 


":\fESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  sre  in- 
-i-^-^  structed  by  the  Proorietors  to  sell  by  Public  AuctioD,  on 
the  premises,  Ponder's  End  (near  the  Kailway  station),  on 
Monday,  JJarch  31,  1S45,  at  11  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Pro- 
prietor?, in  consef]uecce  of  the  Lease  having-  expired,  the  wiiole 
of  the  STOCK,  consisting^  o'  fine  varieties  of  Erica,  Epacris, 
Choriz^ru^,  Azalea  I.ndica.  Fuciisias,  Heliotropes;  about  IftOO 
Standard  and  Diis-arf  R-jses  ;  a  qnaniity  of  Evergreens,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Eox-ed-jhi^,  &c-  Also  tv/o  excellent  Greenhouses, 
Sl^fejies,  &c.  May  i;e  viewed  three  days  previous  to  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen, 
^f'd  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Kursery,  LeytODstone. 


BAGSaOT   PARK,  SURREY.— TO   KOBLEMEN-,    GENTLE- 
MEN.  NURSERYMEN,  A.GR1CULTURISTS,    &   OTHERS. 

,1\'iR.  TEBBOT  most  respectfully  i.iforms  the  Public 
-1-*-*-  that  he  will  have  the  distinguished  honour  to  sell  by 
Auction,  on  the  Prem'.ses,  on  Mo.vuat,  April/,  JSJ5,  and  fol- 
iowini-'  days,  each  cay  at  U  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  the  Pro- 
perty of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
the  whole  of  the  superior  FARMING  STOCK,  the  rare  Prcduc- 
iioiis  of  the  Forcing-pits,  Conservatory,  Hothouses,  aud  Green- 
houses, the  DecoratioDS  of  the  Piea-sure-groonds,  the  Append- 
ages of  the  Kitciieii-garoens,  and  other  ur^eful  and  valuable 
Effects.  K.3. — The  v/hole  of  the  above  valuable  Property  'wiU, 
be  more  particularised  iu  next  week's  Paper. 


GUANO. — Genuine  Guaoo,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Booe-duot,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
all  otlier  Manures  on  Sale,  by  MARK  FOTHERGILL.  40,  Upper 
'  h a mcs- street,    .Sole  London  Atrent  fnr  Potter's  Guano. 


GUANO,  ot  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
\U.  to  12/.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  //.  lus.  to  8^  per  ton, 
accordioff  to  quan.ity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoaxncoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 
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HAY. — Per  Load  ofaSTrasaea. 
SMtTHFiHLD,  Mar.  20. 

Prime  old  Meadow  '.  New  Hay        — bu»— b  [  C]f>ver     105«toll6« 

Hay  JOOs  to  103s  I  Inferior  Hay  35         &5     !  S:raw         £G  40 

JOHX  Cuoma,  baiesman. 
CuMBBHLAND  Map.kkt,  Mar.  20. 
SaperiorTJead.  HayJ0.5atoll2j  1  Superior  ClovemSi  lu  I16a  I 
Fnterior  -  90  95       Interior         „     100         105    I  Htraw33Blo428 

NewHay  .  _         _    llVewClnver         —  —    { 

Trade  very  brisk  for  good  Hay. 

-diatiuA  i3a£Sk,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapbl,  Mar.  21 

Fine  Old  Hay    -       IClaUi  i;fe<,  Old  Clover       llOa       120s, 

.Vew  Hay  .        £>u         ICO  j  New  Clover       —  —     Straw      33b  tO^Oa 

^___ '      „     InifiioT    —  -    ' 


HOPS,  Friday,  Mar.  2J. 

The  Market  cont-noee  firm  ac  fall  prices.  Consumers  only  bny  for  prefent 
i»ae,  which  so  far  has  prevented  a  and  den  advance,  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  ivill  beGmrrotha  before  ihe  new  crop  ccmes  to  Market,  and  that  already 
ihree-fourchs  of  the  }a<t  growih  at  lekst  are  consumed  or  in  the  hanHs  of 
cooEumers,  we  fet*]  saiicSed  a  L-uneiderable  advance  n.ust  thordy  lake  place 
under  any  circumstaQces.  Many  old  and  experienced  Planters  gcate  they 
never  remember  a  crop  of  Hops  after  a  eevere  winter. 

fATTKXDKji  A  Shtth.  Bop-Pactors, 


S-MITHFIELD,  Monday,  Mar.  l7.— Per  stcne  of  8  lbs. 
BestScots,  Hereiords, ic-  3:10to4s  2  [  Best  Downs &Half-breds    4a  2to4s  6 
Best  Short  Hoina  -     3     0      3     8      Hest  Long-wools      -        -     3  10       4     2 

Second  quality  Beaeta    -    2  10      3    4     Ewe* and  second  quality    3    6      3)0 
Calves       -        -         -         -4050)  Pikb  -         -        -         -     3     8       4    6 

Beasts,  3035 ;   Sheep.  21,8(0;  Calves    64;  PieB.320. 

Via  have  a  lar^e  qu^niityof  BeasEs  to  day;  trade  is  cjosequtntly  htavy  nl- 
thouKh  thebes:qaaHties  are  in  demand;  4a. 2d.  is  quite  an  extreme  quotation  for 
rhe  choicest— 4!.  beinz  the  more  [^t^neral  piice  realiaed  for  the  beit  Suots,  &c. 
In  some  few  inttances  the  best  Short  Homa  have  made  a  little  over  3s.  8d. 
Sheep  are  very  fhort,  and  making  rather  more  money;  some  of  ihe  b»st 
Downs  have  made  4s.  8d..  and  Long- wools  4i.  4d.  Veal  trade  continues  about 
the  same.    Pork  trade  is  brisk. 

Fetday,  Mar.  21. 

There  is  very  little  doing  amonfftt  the  Beef  this  laonm^,  it  being  Good 
Frid-y.  We  have  very  few  frcrh  Bea!>t8  in  ma.ket,3nd  the  best  qualitiea 
fully  maintalfi  their  price.  Bes!  Scots,  ic,  35.  lOd.  to  4s-  2d.  ;  Short  Horns, 
33,  td.  to  3i.  Ud.  Mntton  is  not  plentiful,  but  trade  is  heavy,  and  Monday'* 
prices  are  with  difficulty  supported  Best  Downf,  &i'.,  is.  2d.  to  4s-  cd.  j 
LtjDg-wwle,  33.  lOd.  to  4s.  2d.  t  Ewes  and  middling  Sheep,  3p,  4d.  to  3s.  8d. 
To  day  iethe  commencement  of  the  I^amb  season,  but  owing  to  the  contini^ed 
aevere  weather,  trade  for  this  article  Ls  exceedingly  bad.  Our  supply  is  not 
so  large,  nor  is  the  general  quali'y  so  good  as  we  are  accuecomed  to  see  on 
Good  Friday.  The  be.-it  q  laiiciei  make  very  little  over  6b.  per  albs.  :  and 
many  that  are  rather  out  of  size  are  sold  at  about  5e.4d.  VeaJ  trade  is  heavier, 
yet  a  very  choice  Calf  mikes  Sc    P^rk  trade  continues  steady. 

Beasts,  700;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  SlOu;  Calves,  i;Ci   Pigs,  3 IS. 

41,  yy estSoMtr.fi  eld. 

Diagram  showing  the  Suctnatlons  in  tlie  price  of  Corn  on  tbe  averaga  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  8. 


Pbi-s.          1  Feb.  1. 

Feb.  8. 'Feb.  15. 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  1. 

Mar.  t. 

t.    d. 
45     9 

—  8 

—  7 

—  6 

"1    ■' 

1^^ 

v- 

—  4 

—  3 

—  2 

—  1 

—  0 

60 
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SEEDS,  Mar.  14. 
perqr    42sto4a*  Lini>eedCakei,Foreign,p.toD  7/to   W 
i>0  j  Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.     lOs      14 
C>  —      Superfine     ,,       -     \'2        Iff 

60  I         —       Brown         „       -     12        16 
80  I  Raper^ed,  English, perlast    SOI 
8U     K;ipG  C;tke>  •     perioa    —        — 

18  I  >aii;toln        ....    —        — 
36  i  Tares,  Bng.  winter  p.bnsh.    7        8 

—  —    Foreign  ...      a         7 

—  .Trefoil       -       -     pn  cwt    —       — 
CtkttjEEg.  p»rlOt)0  11/ 10  12'10' Turnip  (too  T?H«bi«  for  quotation). 

Kma£TOS£  AM(  J.  AS* 


Canary 

Carrawar  -    per  c 

Clover,  Ked,  English 

—  ~    Foreign 

—  Whlte>  Knelish 

—  —      Fi^reign 
Coriander    -       >        -        -     jk 
Hempieed  -    per  laai    Z5 
Llnieed         •         .       per  or    •- 

—  Ealilc 


G^  UAJSOtGENUlMi  FiiKUVlAiN  &  i5UL.lViAA, 
5"     CH  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS. 
ANTONY  GIEBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
"W'M.  J.  MYERS  ANO   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
Acd  by  their  Agents, 

COTE3WORTK,  POWELL,  A.VD  FRY0R,LOND0N; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL, 
t".  Lime-street,  Mar.  22. 


^T  OTICE.— GUANO It  having  come  to  theknow- 
^    ledge  of  the  aodersigned  that  onvarions  occasions  this 
article  has  been  offefpd  for  sale  ander  the  name  of,  and  purport- 
iogto  be,  eitherPKRL'VlANorBOLIVlAt*,  without  any  title  to 
be  so  called,  they  deem  it  necessary,  as  weU  lor  the  protection 
of  the  British  Public,  as  ia  defence  of  tne  interests  of  the  Go- 
vcrnrrents   they  respectively  represent,  to  give  notice,  that 
NO  PERUVIAN  or  BOLIVIA:^  GUANO  can  be  IMPORTED, 
or  authenticated  as  such,  by  any  other  than  the  ONLY  AGENTS 
in  this  Country  appointed  for  its  Sale,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Anto-my  Gibbs  aod  Sons,  London, 
Ji4&3sri>,  "Wm.  Jos.  Myers  and  Co.,  LiverpooL 
Hen'et  Kendall,  Consul  for  Pern. 
Amtonio  acosta.  Consul-general  de  Bolivia. 
London,  Mar.  22. 


'yHS  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-»-    PANY.    Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  h&ving  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
io  all  parts  of  the  ccuntrj',  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
cuuSdently  rcccmmended  lo  tne  notice  of  FarniGrs.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spriog  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips.  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed, or 
sown  broadcast;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "Tii2  Urate'*  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  countrj')  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unaaulterated  state.  Testimouiais  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate oi  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
gen  nine  qucJity,  and  on  the  best  terms,  lor  cash. 

40,  NewBiidge-street.  Edward  Puhssr,  Secretary. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  JCHAEOE  FOR  GUANO.     - 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  bein?  tbe  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been, 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imponed,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  beieg  of  uuifonu  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  besc  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsef,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  hasturned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  e.Kpectation  ;  it  has  made  ray  Turnips  beEtat  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  beiog  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  fowder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kklsey. 

The  price  9/.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distaoce  docs  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  A'so,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  lor  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  is.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONK.  U.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  J  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  LimeJ  23s.  per  ton,  in  q\iantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warraDted  pure. 

Steam  Mills, Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Black^iars,  London. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANUKE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 
For  FLOWEP.S  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindlby  and  others.     Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chenoisls.  at  \a.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  SO  gullons  of  Liquid  Munure.' 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  ImitaticnH. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME,  6s.   6d.  per  cwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  2Ss.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory.  28.  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

TCHABOE  GUANO— Warranted  Genaine,  and  6e- 
j-  Iccled  from  the  best  pits  on  the  Island,  can  now  be  had 
direct  from  the  Bonded  Warehouses,  at  the  foltowiog  ports: — 
London,  Livfrpool,  Hull,  Southampton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Glas- 
gow,  Lei;n,  Dundee,  and  Aberdetn,  on  application  to  the  Sub- 
scribers or  their  Agents  ii.t  the  above  plicea. — John  Boyd  £:Co,, 
Importers.  London- bridge,  Boroug.;,  Ljiidoa. 
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PROFfiSiOR  uyftlER  JONES'S  LECTURES. 

Just  published,  in  post  8vo.,  Vol.  I.,  with  105  lUuatrations, 

price  12s. 

THE  NATURAL  HIsTOkY  OF  ANIMALS.  By 
T.  RYMEH  JONES,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative  Anatomy  in  Kini-'s  C  )lleg;e,  Loudon,  late  FuUerian  Pro- 
fessor ol  Ptiysiologj',  Royal  Institution. 

'*  Mr.  Jones  has  been  very  successful  in  throwincjan  interest 
over  his  subject  by  a  popular  metliort  of  address,  yet  retaining 
a  sufiicient  deg:rce  of  the  scieotific  character  to  make  his  readers 
reflect,  combinin^j  in  a  very  felicitous  manner  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable." — Atlus,  Jan.  25. 

"The  work  abounds  with  curious  information,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  a  hundred  beautifully  executed  engrav- 
ings."— Morning  Herald,  Jun,  8. 

JuHN  Van  Voohst,  I,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  Published  in  8vo, price  2s.  6(i., 

AN  ESSAY   ON   TROPICAL   AGRICULTURE; 
with  some  Remarks  on  certain  Analyses  of  Barbadian 
Soils.  &c.,  &c.     By  P.  Lovell  Phillips,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.L. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  tliis  vuUiable  Pamphlet  to  the 
attention  ol  all  West  Indian  Proprietors  aud  Cultivators."— 
Glasgow  Citizen,  March,  lS-15. 

Glasg-ow;— James  Hedderwick  and  Son, 


Just  Published,  price  Is.,  (may  be  had  of  the  Author  by  post), 

BOTANICAL  RAMBLES  IN  BRAEMARin  1844; 
with  au  APPENDIX  on  FORFARSHIRE  BOTANY.  By 
"William  Gardiner,  Dundee;  who  has  still  renuaning:  cooies 
of  the  Second  Edition  of  his  CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH 
MOSSES,  price  2d. 

W.  G.  also  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  just  prepared  four 
li.  parcels  of  DRIED  PLANTS,  &c.,  250  species  in  each;  and 
four  lOi-.  do.,  120  species  in  each;  tho  contents  of  all  being 
composed  01  interesting  MOSSES,  LICHENS  (stone  and  bark 
Uchens included).  HEPATIC-E.  ALG.E. FUNGI,  ZOOPHYTES, 
and  afew  FLOVVKltING  PLANTS  and  FERNa.  Early  appli- 
cation for  these  will  be  necessary;  and  they  can  be  sent  by  post. 

W.  G.  will  feel  exceediuf^ly  obliged  to  those  individuals  who 
have  received  his  Circular  of  Terms  of  this  years*  distribution 
of  SCOTTISH  PLANTS,  for  their  decision,  aud  lists  as  early  us 
possiDle,  as  he  wishes  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  the 
spring  and  summer.  To  any  others  wishing  to  participate  in 
this  distribution,  he  will  be  happy  to  forward  his  terms  and  any 
other  intormation  required.— Overgate,  Dundee,  March  17. 

This  Day  is  published,  a  new  Edition,  with  13  Illustrations  by 
Sidney  Cooper,  Horsley,  Frederick.  Tayler,  and  Thos.  Web- 
ster, A. R. A.,  of 

POEMS,  by  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  the 
Farmer's  Boy.  The  Volume  is  printed  in  foolscap  8vo., 
and  a  few  Copies  are  struck  off  on  large  paper,  of  a  size  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Edition  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  lately 
illustrated  by  Wm.  Mulready,  R.A. 

Small  paper,  "s.  &d.  cloth;  15s.  Morocco  plain  j  large  paper, 
15s.  cloth  ;  30s.,  Morocco  elegant. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  pnce  4s.  t)d., 
13URAL       CHEMISTRY. 

Jl-t'  By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S,, 

Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
&G.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction: — 
*' A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  pointvj  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it."       ' 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  01  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  IccU-n  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  oi 
manure  at  his  disposed,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 


Acclimatizing 
Acio,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
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and  ART,  comprising  the  History,  Deicription,  and 
Scientific  Principles  of  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge; 
■with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  Ell  the  Terms  in  general 
-use.  Edited  by  W.T.  Brande,  F.R.S  L.  and  E.,&c. ;  assisted 
hy  J.  Cauvin,  and  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  their  respective 
-departments. 

*'  Clear  and  authentic,  copious  without  prolixity,  it  does  not 
furnish  a  bald  explanation  of  facts  and  terms,  but  a  develop- 
mentof  principles  well  illustrated  and  explained."— Time*. 

"  He  who  hiisnoEncjclopEedia  will  find  it  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  one  ;  anrt  he  who  has,  will  find  it  a  valuable  supple- 
ment. Whilst  it  is  fiufficiently  full  and  copious  to  supersede  the 
necessity  (or  the  more  gigantic  works  of  an  Encyclopaedic  cha- 
j-ecter,  no  mere  Cyclopaedia  can  supply  its  place."— jEc/eciic 
JReview.  i 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  G  reen,  and  Longmans. 

TO    MEMBERS    OF    FARMERS'    CLUBS    AND    AGRICUL- 

TUftAL  SOCIETIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  KINGDOM 

AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  and  JOURNAL 
OF  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING:  The  Second  Number  of 
this  Publication  will  appear  with  the  Magazines,  on  the  lat 
April,  price  Is.  6rf.,  illustrated  with  splendid  Engravings  of 
PRIZE  CATTLE.  Mr.  WARNES'S  FLAX  SCUTCHING  MA- 
■CHINE,  &c.,  besides  Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  Farmers' 
Clubs,  &c.  &c.  The  most  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day, 
on  Agriculture,  Hnrticulturc,  Botany,  &c.,  &c.,  are  engaged. 
The  First  Number,  containing  a  splendid  Engraving  of  His 
Hoyal  Highnet-a  Prince  Albert's  celebrated  Scotch  Ox,  is  now 
[Reprinted.  The  IHagnet  Newspaper  of  the  2d  inst.,  in  notic- 
ing the  "  Agriculiurai  Magazine,"  says  *'  that  we  think  it  will 
displace  the  other  Monthly  Agricultural  Magazines,  which  are 
mere  vamped  up  trash."  Office:  74  WeHington  Street  North, 
Strand.  To  be  had  also  of  Sherwood  and  Co.  Paternoster 
Row;  and  Scripps  and  Son,  13,  Southmolton  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London. 


EASTER  HOLIDAYS. 

KOYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— Dr. 
RYAN'S  first  Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  CHEMISTRY 
of  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  daily,  and  on  the  evenings  of  Mor^days, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fri<iays.  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY,  with  BRILLIANT  EXPERIMEN3,  by 
PROFESSOR  BACHHOFFNER.  A  new  SERIES  of  OBJECTS, 
exhibiting  beautiful  effects  in  CHILDE'S  CHROMATROPE,  in 
the  PHYSIOSCOPE,  and  the  PROTEOSCOPE.  The  SHRINE 
of  the  NATIVITY  is  one  of  the  latest  addiMoos  to  the  Dlii- 
SOLVING  VIEWS.  A  CURIOUS  MILCHANICAL  HAND 
exibiting  daily  on  the  person  of  an  iiid*\  idui,!  wl  o  has  lost  his 
natural  hand.  Wor.\int;  Models  ut  3i"»w  1  tions  exolained. 
SUBMARINE  EXOERiMCNTb  by  too  DA  ^  .  The  BIViNG 
BELL,  MICROSCUPF.  &c   SuC 

Admission  One  Shi  1  hug     Sr^*-    =•1'  ''J  price. 
NB.  A  WOah^Ii^fJ^MOnr*,       ^-vf  ^  ^Ep  RAIL- 

WAY, 30  feet-long,  aexrcDn-tf  "^-6    j  ij  i>j-^ae-,2^f?»%*at^-. 

L~ONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY.— 
FURTHER  REDUCTIONS  OF  PASSENGER  FARES. 
On  and  after  Sunday  tlie  Twkntv-third  inst.  the  FARES  of 
PASSENGERS  by  the  TRAINS  between  LONDON  and  BIR- 
MINGHAM, leaving  London  at  S  o'clock  in  the  mnrning,  and 
Birmingham  at  12  o'clock  (noon),  WILL  BE  REDUCED  from 
27s.  to  23s.  for  First  Class,  and  from  )8s.  to  16s.  Second  Class  Pas- 
sengers, and  in  proportion  for  intermediate  distances. 

Euston  Station.  Maroli  19,  1S45. R.  Crej^d.  Secretary. 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. As 
spring  approaches  the  larvee  of  destructive  insects  are 
propagated  in  infinite  muUitudea,  and  often  destroy  the  leaf, 
blossom,  and  young  shoots  of  peacli  and  nectarine  trees.  J. 
READ  begs  to  inform  ladies,  amateur  and  practical  gardeners, 
that  he  has  made  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  ACTION  of  his 
ENGINES,  Machines,  and  Syringes' for  subduing  these  des- 
tructive insects,  which  make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice 
trees  and  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (the  month  of  March,) 
even  before  they  are  in  the  least  suspected.  These  machines 
for  power  and  portability  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
offered  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  valvular  action  cannot 
get  out  of  repair,  which  the  patentee,  from  31  yeara'  experience 
in  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  24  years'  practice  in  manu- 
facturing and  improving  machines,  can  safely  v.'arraiiL.  The 
above  may  be  seen  and  proved  at  35,  Regent-circuR,  Piccadilly. 
None  arc  genuine  except  stamped  "  Read's  Patent." 


BED   FEATHERS,    Duty    Free.- 
have    reduced  the   price    of    ForeijE 


Heal   and   Son 

^  1    FEATHERS   the 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  they  can  now  offer — 
Best  V^'hite^Dantzics      .     2s.l0d.  I  Irish  Greys        ,        .    \s  6d. 
Irish  Whites  .        .        .20      Best  ...     1      9 

Best        .       .        .       .26      Poultry      .       .        .10 
Best  Foreign   Greys       .2      0    I 

Lists  of  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding  sent  free  by 
post. — Heal  and  Son,  196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  opposite 
tbeChapel. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGK.ANTS,  &c.  ~  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  FENCHuacH-STREET,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz.  :— 


Patent  Hay-malcing  Machines 

Dressing  Machines 

Patent  Chaff-cuttingMachines 

Oil-cake  Crushers 

Double  action  Turnip-cutters 

Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Tlireshing    Machines    for  the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mart  Wedlake, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a   fall   can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c-  JO,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  article  in  iron  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  lor 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c.  Heated  by  Hot  Water, 


CHARCOAL.— A  quantity  of  DUST   and  SMALL 
CHARCOAL  for  SALE.    Delivered  on  Ship-board  or  Ex- 
changed for  Guano  or  other  Manures. 

Chemical  Works,  Ncv/port,  Monmouthshire. 


KINAHAN'S  CELEBRATED  LL.  WHISKY 
(7  years  old),  equal  in  flavour  to  Cognac  Brandy,  and  re- 
commended by  the  Faculty  in  preference  to  every  other  spirit, 
in  consequence  of  its  purity,  mihiness,  and  wholesome  qualities, 
20s.  per  gallon.  A  liberal  allowance  on  10  gallons  and  up- 
wards. Choice  old  Wines  and  Spirits  of  every  description,  at 
moderate  prices,  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. — 
KiNAHAN  and  Co.,  25,  King  William-street,  Strand,  London. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  MEALY  BUG. 

HERE?/iAN'S  DILUTION  is  the  only  certain 
remedy  that  admits  of  general  application  ;  in  Tin  Cases, 
Is.  and  upwards,  or  la.  6d.  if  sent  free  by  post.  Address,  with 
remittance,  to  S,  Hbrbman,  Florist,  Eltham,  Kent;  or  Messrs. 
Marnock  and  Manley, Nurserymen, ^c.Hackoey,  London. — See 
opinion  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  in  Chronicle,  March  15. 
S.  Hereman  is  at  liberty  to  wait  on  any  Gentleman  in  the 
Neichbourhood  of  London,  and  clear  their  collection  of  plants 
by  Contract  or  otherwise. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.  — THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  bv  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holboru,  London,  price  30s. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  WORK. 

GB.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms,  300,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER  STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Fioricultural  implements.  Also  their  improved 
WATER  POT,  with  finely  perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 

THE  EARL  OF  ALDBOROUGH  AND  HOL- 
LOWAY'S  PILLS!— An  Astounding  Cure  by  this  miraculous 
Medicine,  after  every  other  means  had  failed !  See  extract  of  his 
Lordship's  Letter,  dated  Villa  Messina,  Leghorn,  the  2lst  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845.  "  To  Professor  HoUoway.  Sir, — I  beg  to  acquaint 
you  that  your  Pills  have  effected  a  Cure  of  a  disprder  in  my  Liver 
and  Stomach,  ■\7hich  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  taculty  at  home, 
and  all  over  the  Continent,  had  not  been  able  to  effect.  Nay,  not 
even  the  Waters  of  Carlsbad  or  Maraanbacl.  (Signed)  Aldbo- 
rough."  These  wonderful  Pilla  will  cure  any  disease  of  the 
Liver  or  Stomach. — Sold  (also  Holloway's  Ointment}  at  Profes- 
sor Hqlloway's  Establishment,  214,  Strand  (where  advice  may 
be  had  gratis),  and  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

Q^OOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 

*-^-TION  of  ihe  CriE5T  uic  entirely  prcveff3t-J,'an"d  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  nf  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  Tavistock -street,  Strand,  London,  or  full  paiti- 
cnlars  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


METCALFE'S  NEWPATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S    FRIEND    is  a  stire 
and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe  annoyances,  without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unnecessary: 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  prrxtice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth  ;)  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  reUef  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  beenjeccived  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  l^rf.,  or  three  in  one 
for2s.  9rf.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  Kino,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  vendors  in  town  and  counlry.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  Qd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
Ask  for  "  Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower- 
pots,  &c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Linoham, 
Brothbrs,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.  Dean,  Horticultural 
implement  Warehouse,  46,  KingWiUiam-streec,  Loudon- bridge. 


rpHOMAS  GOODE,  late  of  No.  15,  Mill-street,. 
-L  Hanover-square,  begs  to  return  his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
noble  and  other  Members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the 
liberal  support  he  has  received  at  tbeir  hands  since  the  period 
of  resigning  the  office  he  held  in  that  Society,  and  also  to  inform 
them  that  he  has  removed  his  business  to  more  convenient 
premises,  No.  I9,  South  Audley-street,  Grosveuor- square, 
where  they  may  depend  on  the  strictest  attention  being  paid 
to  their  favours,  and  on  being  supplied  with  CHINA,  GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE,  Iks:.,  at  moderate  prices. 

China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  19,  South  Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

Piinted  by  William  BnADBimT,  of  No.  6,  Yiirk-place,  Stolce  Neivirpton, 
and  Ff.hubbick  Mdllett  Evans,  of  No-  7,  Churcii-rnw,  Sinl:e  Newinjftoa, 
both  in  thtj  county  ot  M id d! uses:,  Printerp,  at  tbeii-Oftice  in  Lombard-si.* 
in  the  precinut  of  Whitufriara,  in  the  City  of  Loiidun ;  and  publiih^ 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charlefl-stret-t,  in  the  r!"iBh  ot  St.  Paul's, 
(yOvenC'Uitrden,  in.  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertiui'inonis  and  Ci>ul~ 
1     Dunicaiionaaia  tobeaddreased  to  the  Editor,— Saiurdny,  Mai-ch22, 1845. 
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Agri.  Imp.  Soc  of  Ite'and    *  - 
Agri.  Maj^aiine,    ev. 
A-nalvsis  of  Fa-ze    -       ".        . 
Associ-icion,  health  of  towns    - 
Azileu,  select  ... 

B<!«s,  Tempva'  cf      - 
Bird9,n)i|fr^tion  of 
Boiteia,  pertonnance  o£ 
B«us3tii^uU  oa    Rural   Eeo- 

nomy,  to:.,  rev. 
Brachyooine  iberi'^ifalia 
Cabbage,  an  ^uri.  plant 
Calendar  ot  Ot'eratiucs 
Cilves,  iHdDjsf  ment  of        J   - 
Campbell's  steep 
Cst'Je,  fat.  conveyance  of 
Cheese,  Stilton,  hotv  to  make 
Ch^mUiry,  wllege  U" 
Co3serviiocii;s,  to  vea  tilai^,  &c. 
Cuiiivacion,  de^p 
Cuttlngj,  Neumann  on  striking 
Cynips,  0""'t"*  f**!'! 
Ddndrobiiim  spiiL-iosum,  to  cul* 

tivate  -        -        .    .    - 

Drainiuf;  in  Ir'-land 
Spacrife^  sceolin;; 
Fuchsia  fo;yml)itlora 
Furze,  grotvih  ot"  -      ■  - 

Galvanic  protectors 
Ghazeepoor,  Koae  liaidend,of 
Glass,  cheap  ... 

Gloucestershire,   ayd.    stai-is- 


217  c 
217  c 
207  c 
213  A 
211  c 
Si  9  c 
£1U  b 

317  a 
213  t, 
BI6  c 
H13a 
316  a 
216  b 

318  <j 
21*  c 
SI3a 
iOy  a 
3t6  a 
^-■8  c 


303  6 
2.6(1 


£09  b 
211  c 
3C9  c 


tic5  of 


Graiaes,  agcicultutal 


Harleston  Farmers'  Club' 

HeitinR,  performance  of  boilers 

Hijjh'.and  fine  -         _         . 

Im.ulcmi'nts,  .Hcricultatal 

Lub^h.  durability  tf         -         • 

Maiiure,  farm-yard 
—     humrc  sails  as  -         - 

MaxiUaria  triangularis 

Meteorology,     piipular    delu- 
sions of  .... 

Slicroacpical  Society 

Murray  on  *Iorphology,  rev. 

N'eumann  on  striking  uuttiaga 

Oak  leaf  Gall-dy 

Peachiia,  early  ... 

Pear,  Bcot>m  Park 

Pelargoniums,  show 

Pigeons,  to  settle 

Polling,     accumulative     sys- 
t^nn.f  .        .        .        - 

Rhododendrons,  select 

Rose  Gardens  ff  Ghazeepoor  - 

Roses,  to  propagate  -        -        . 

Sa't',  hamic,  as  manure    - 

Sands,  blowing,  to  6x 

Scarifier,  Biddelt's    ... 

Suap,  saov,  to  make 

S>wing.  thick    .        .        .        - 

Siatice  arborea-        .        .        - 

Tulit>5  from  seed       ... 

TrutBeS,  remarlta  on 

Veibena,  new  variety 

Vine,  Sweetwater     ... 

Weather,  severity  of 


210  b 
313  b 
210  c 


311  a 
£03  c 
237  c 
210  a 
2Q9a 
309  c 
316  b 


315  c 
2i3  b 
210  a 

316  a 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON.— 
ELEMENT.^RY  COUUSE  OF  BOT.A.XY. 

PROFESS'R  Li\uLSY  Will  couimcr.ce  a  COURSE  OF  LEC- 
TURES ON"  KOTANY,  to  a  Junior  Class,  on  Monday,  April  7. 

Subject.— Tiie  Distinctions  bet^yeell  the  Principal  Natural 
Classes  and  Orders  ot  Pfams  beloniring  to  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

The  Course  is  adapted  for  persoiis  commeucing^  the  study  of 
Eotany.    Pee  2;. 

The  Course  to  the  Senior  C!s3s  ■will  commence  on  the  Istof  Jfay. 

Further  partic'jlars  maybe  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

C.  J.  B.  \V!i.Li.\.\i3,  M.D.,  Dean  oflhe  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

RiCHARu  roTTKH,  .A.M.,   i;eanofihe  F^iculty  of  .Arts. 

CiiAS.  C.  ATEiNSOx,  Secretary  to  the  Council.  March  2G,  1S45. 


EXHIBITION  of  CA\IELL1.\  JAPONICA.  or 
JAPAN  ROSES.— A  Coliection  of  these  beautiful  Exotics 
is  now  in  blot-ra  at  CnAXDLKa  and  Sons'  Nursery,  Vauxhali. 
Admittance  G^iatis. 


T^LOWER-SEEDS,  18  packets,  5*-.;  36  packets,  10^. 
-*-  cf  the  most  approved  so.-ts,  scut  postage-free  to  any  part. 
.Apply  to  ^je^srs.  ijaow.v,  Aibi;:u  Nursery,  Stoke  Nevriug-ton, 
London.  Any  preferred  species  may  be  named  in  the  order. 
Paymejit  by  post  ortler  or- stamps.  List  of  Piaiits  for  Bedding-, 
&c..  cau  bs  ha:!. 


HUGH  LOW  AND  Co.,  be*  to  inform  their  Friends 
and  the  Public,  that  their  List  of  D.\iiLr.\S  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  compusing-  all  the  leading;  Sorts,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application.— Clapton  Nurserj-,  London,  March  29. 

TMPROVED  GI.\NT  ASP.\RAGUS.— This  favourite 
-*-  Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary cipcu'^e,  by  iiavin^  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following;  spring  the  beas  are  made.  Plants, 
from  5s.  per  100,  with  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may 
be  had  of  V»'akskr  and  War.ver,  Seedsmen,  2S,  Cornhill, 
London.     Fsae  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 


V, 


TARNER&  WARNER,   ?EEDSiiE.M  &  Florists, 
►      ^8,    Cop.xHir.L.   respectfully  inform   the  Nobility   and 
Gentry  their  NEW  CAT.-Vl.OGUE,   comprising  all  the  choice 
new  Flower  aud  Vegttab.e  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had 


post-free  upon  ayp  ication. 
For  particulars  refer  to 
and  March. 


'  Harrison's  Cabinet"  for  February 


ITn^^^-^-^l  MILLER  begs  to  call  tiie  attention  of 
*  *     the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 

SEEDLiy3  FUCHilAS,  VEtiliENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, &c.,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 

Paper. — Providence  N.irsery,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
\\f     E.  RENDLE  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few 
»  '   •  htindrid  seeds  of  that  rare  and  richly-perfumed  Annual 
naaaed  by  i'ro'essor  Lixdlkt 

MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS, 
Sold  in  packets  at  2s.  W.  each.    .-Vs  vfcU  as  a  choice  selected 
s:ock:  of  the  following  new  and  beautiful  Floner-SeeUs  :  — 


Imported  German  Stocks 
J,  ,,      Asters 

,,  ,,      Larkspurs 

Clsnialis  moutana 

Clint'Hiia  pulchclla 

Lobelia  ramosa 


Me^erabryanthemum  tricolor 
Phlox  Drummondii 
Rhodanthe  ilanglesii 
Trachimece  CKruIea 
Finest  mixed  Zinnias 
Schizaiithus  Huokerii 


The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  Mar- 
tyoid  f^agraus,  free  by  post,  for  Qs. 

35  leading  varieties  of  Annuals,  as  recommended  in  the 
Chronicle  ot  March  1st,  for  I2s.,  free  by  pjst;  12  choice  tender 
Annuals,  as  recommended  March  I5ih,  lor  6s.,  free  by  post. 

A  General  Ca^alogu?  of  Fiowcr  Seeds  has  just  been  published, 
asd  can  be  had  uu  application. 

Union-read  Nursery,  PLymt  uth,  March  2g. 


T>IXE  PLANTS  of  any  Size  or  Sort,  perfectly  clean 
J-  and  liealtiiy.  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Davis, 
Green-street.  Marlboro'-road,  Chelsea.  A  small  Greenhouse, 
&c.,  21  feet  long,  for  sale  by  commission.    Apply  as  above. 


"yHOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 

-L    DAII  LIAS  and  PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  can  he  had  on 
applica'.ioa.— Slotjg-h  Nursery,  March  29, 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 

1S45. 


Y  O  U  E  L  L    AND     C  O., 

P-\TRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJ ESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELG I.\NS  ; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO   HER  MAJESTY  TIIE  QUEEN   DOWAGER. 

^^OUELL  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
-*-  and  very  best 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,    PANSIES, 

CINERARIAS,   CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
and  other  highly-ornamental  Plants,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sheet  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  the  8th  and 
March  the  lath,  to  which  tliey  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  elegant  tribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Eight  New  Splendid  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,  price  42s.  the  set,  and  their  Eight  New  SEEDLING 
VERBEXAS,  price  25s.  the  set,  they  cau  confidently  recom- 
mend, and  they  will  prove  an  acqnisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
above  dates. 

YoDELL  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  with 
sa*ety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  arc  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  ihera  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  kirgdom,  upon  the  following  terms:  — 
12  Extra  Fine  Vars.  of  Fuchsia,  I2s.  Selecticn  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ditto  21s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto. 
50  Fhae  Varieties       ,        .        .    -lOs.    Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto    .        .        .    dus.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  ditto. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus*. 
The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  the  latter  part  of  March,  thus  insuTiog  to  the  pur- 
chaser  fine  plants  for  competition  the  eusu  ng  season.     Many 
oi  the  varieties  can-be  supplied  now. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  5s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  D.tto  lOs.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       .        .        ,    10s.  per  dozen, 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  .         ,         ,     iSs.  ,, 

CHRYSANTHE.MUMS.     [Sent  postage  (ree.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  I2s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER-SEEDS —30   packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  seiit  per  post,  free,  for  6s. 

THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

Youell  and  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  supplj  ^as  well 
as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  w-honi  appeared  in  the  -Gardeners'' 
Chronicle  of  the  /th  of  December  last)  the  above  Raspberry  in 
its  genuine  state. 

Packages  containing  10?  canes  .        .         ^2    0    0 
Do.  do.        50    do.     .        ,        .110 

Do.  do.         25    do.    .        .        .    0  12    0 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
"  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF   NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youbll  and  Co. 's  Adver- 
tisement of  the  March  15,  1S45. 

YousLL  and  Co.  are  also  enab'ed  to  supply  tlie  following 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all  possessing 
first.rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  last  year.    They  are  as  follow  ;— 

Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee    .        .    Ts.6d. 
,,  Lady  Alice  Feel,  Rose  Picotee      .    7    6 

,,  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    .         .     T     G 

„  Mrs.  Bsvan,  Red  Picotee       .         .     T    6 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picjtee        .    5     0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices  : 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class     s6  s.  d. 


WOODLANDS  NITRSERY,  Maresfieid,  near  Uckfield,  Susse 

VERBENA  "HUDSONII." 
\"\7^r-  WOOD  AND  SON,havinE:  purchased  the  entire 
'  •  stock  of  the  above  magnificent  VERBENA,  raised  by  Mr. 
HuDSOM,  of  Hotstead,  brg  have  to  offer  it  to  their  friends  and 
the  public.  Bloums  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
LiNDLKT,  whose  opinion  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Gar- 
deners^ Chronide  oi  6th  July,  IS14.  pa^e  443,  under  the  initials 
"  W.  W. — Hudsonii  is  a  good  variety,  bright  rosy  purple,  with 
a  white  eye,  distinct  iu  colour." 

As  a  Verbena  for  Bedding  it  is  unsurpassed,  while  the  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  bold  truss,  and  fine  habit  of  this  truly  superb 
variety  has  elicited  admiration  from  several  competent  judges; 
it  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  confi'lence  W.  w,  and  S.  offer 
it  to  the  notice  of  Amateurs.  Strong  plants  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  in  tin  cases,  per  post  or  otherwise,  the  first  v;cek  in 
April,  at  3s.  orf.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when 
j  three  or  more  are  ordered  at  once. 

W.M.  Wood  and  Som  are  now  issuing,  GRATIS,  a  new  and 

I  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  their  extensive  Collection  of 

!  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  to  which  is  added  Lists  of  ail  the 

j  newest  and  best  Cinerarias,   Petunias,  Anagallis,  and  other 

plants  adapted  for  bedding;    also  miscellaneous  Greenhouse 

and  H^rdy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  &c. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  March  29, 

C  ELECT     AND      CHOICE      FLOWER-SEEDS, 

^  with  Directions  for  Sowing,  Height,  Colour,  &c. 

100  vars.  choice  Annuals,  including  the  most  approved,    s.  d, 

new,  for 150 

60  do.  do.  do.  for      8    6 

30  do.  do.  do.  for      4    6 

20  vars.  choice  Greer  house  .Annuals,  for        .        .        .60 
20  do.  Perennials',  including  fine  varieties  of 

Hollyhock,  Fuchsia,  Heartsease,  Cineraria,  Pe- 
tunia, Calceolaria,  &c.  &c.,  for    .        .        .        .60 
Tiie  above  can  lendily  hz  forwarded  hy  post,  the  loo  packets 
not  exceeding  6  to  7  oz.     Remittance  in  stamps  or  Post-ofiice 
order  irom  unknown  correspondents. 
Bass  and  Brow.v,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  AURICULAS,  CARNA- 
TIONS, PICOTEES,  GERANIU.MS,  and  LILIUM  LANCI- 
FOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clafham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•         moved  from  Walworth. 1  Yi-^  Appoint.mext 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESIY  THE    QUEEN,    and   to    HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXO.^Y, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,   Gentry, 
and  Public  his  extensive  assortment  of  the  ahove  FLOVVERS, 


Show  Flowers 2  10 


25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers  1  10  0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3    0  0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .        .        .        .  0  12  0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  1     1  0 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 

FINE    ERICAS,  12^.    per  dozen. 
TO  MELON  GROWERS. 
FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and    HARDY 

GREEN-FLESH  MELON.  For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardew:rs' 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.  Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  for  6s. 
^  AR.AUCARIA  I.UBRIC.ATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensivelv  sunplied  by  Youell  and  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Carders,  Windsor ;  also  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  EurlingtoD,  Lcrd  Walsing- 
ham,  Lady  Granville,  March-o:iess  cf  Ormoude,  Lord  Harris,  &c. 

Youell  and  Co.  being  the  largest  hoMers  of  this  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  following 
advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-s"zed  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  43-sized  pot=, 
picked  plants,  GQs.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 
I  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  fC,  IO5.  6rf.  per  plant. 

FUCHSI.A  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  M.  and  os.  per  packet. 

Great  Varcfiouth  Nursery,  Maixh  29,  1S15. 


2  10 


d. 


which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  quality, 
100  RANUNCULUSES  iu  lOO  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfine  Mixtures  .        per  lOO— 10s.  6rf.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfi.Qe  sorts,  named 

Supetfiue  Mixtures  .        .        .        por  100 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sort-i,    named 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in.  25  ditto        ditto 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto 

Good  kinds  .        .         per  doz.,  from  12s.  to 

LILIUM  L-ANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

„  „  PUNCTATUM        .        „     . 

„         SPECIOSUM,  (true)  ...... 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.—Mar.  29.  Foreign  Orders  executed. 


2  10 
0  10 

3  3 
2  10 

2  10 

3  10 
0  18 
0  3 
0  7 
2  12 


l^AITE'S    "QUEEN    OF    DWARF"    PEA, 

*  '  This  is  a  variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  horticultural  world,  being  distinct 
from  any  that  has  been  previously  brought  before  the  public. 
In  its  habit  it  is  quite  different  from  all  others,  being  not  more 
than  one  fo:it  in  height,  and  covered  with  Pods.  The  Pea  is 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  ex- 
celling by  threefold  in  produce.  It  has  been  grown  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  and  approved  of  there  as  a  new 
variety;  and  also  at  Her  JNIajesty's  table  for  its  superior  flavour. 
None  genuine  unless  bearing  the  seal  of  J.  G.  Waite. — 
Price  7s.  6rf.  per  quart, 

J.  G.  W.  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  his  collection  of  seeds 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  house  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  Grass  seed  department  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation,  which  be  has  selected  from  the  best  sources 
Et  home  and  on  the  continent.  In  the  Horticultural  and  Fiori- 
cultural  branch  will  be  found  all  the  approved  and  newest 
varieties.  Also  the  Turnip  seed  department  will  be  found  com- 
plete, and  he  can  ofier  the  following  new  varieties  at  the  low 
prices  stated  :~New  Zealand  Golden  Melon  Swede,  a  very  de- 
licious ilavour,  2s.  6i.  per  lb.  New  White  Decanter,  very  large 
and  fine  sheep  feeder,  2s  Qd.  per  lb. 

AU  other  kinds  of  seeds  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  London.     Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 

4,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  March  29- 


TAND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c.  , 
•  York,  beg  to  oflfer  to  the  public  their  fine  New  DAHLIA, 
"GEM  i"  colour  bright  suiphur,  shading  into  paleprimrose,  occa- 
sioually  tipped  wiih  bronze;  flowers  very  large,  blooming  on 
long  footstalks;  form  and  petal  fine;  a  good  acquisition  to  a 
stand:  plant  3  to  4  feet  high.  Strong  plants  of  the  above  at 
7s.  CiZ.  each,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  first  week  in  this 
month  (May"!.    The  u-sual  aUowance  to  the  Trade. 

T.  and  J.  B.'s  General  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Pansies.  &c.,  for 
1845,  together  with  that  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  may- 
be had  on  application. 
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GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS, 

WM.  JACKSON  &  CO..  Nurserymen,  possessiug 
a  large  Stock  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  of  all  the 
larest  in  cultivation,  and  iu  the  finest  possible  condition,  beg  to 
offer  them  in  Collections  on  the  following  very  reasonable 
terms,  including  basket--^,  mats,  and  package. 

50  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  for  2/.  2s. 


Babingtonia  campliorosma; 

Boronia'serrolata 

Chorozema  cricoides,  C.  ^Iciich- 
manii,  C.  macroyhylla,  C. 
mucronaCa,  C.  ovata,  C.  ro- 
tundifolia,  C.  variam  uaur, 
C.  varium  nanr,  var. 

Corrsaa  bicolor 

Crowea  saligna 

Cy  tisus  racemosuE 

Diilwynia  cinerascens,  D.gly- 
cinifolia,  D.  microphyUa,  D. 
rudis 

Epacris  campanulata  alba,  E. 
campanulata  rubra,  E.  car- 
nea,  E.  ceriflura,  E  cocciuea, 
E.  ccEi'uscans,  E.  elcgantis- 
siraa,  E.  impressa,  E.  nivalis, 
E.  pulchel.a,  E.  variabilis 


Genista  Attleyana,  G.  rodoph- 
ceea 

Goni pholohiam  tenella 

HKlichrysum  luimue,  H.  proli- 
fera,  H.  rupestris,  H.  su- 
perbum 

Bydrargea  japonica 

Kenneclya  iaophyJla,  K-  nigri- 
cans 

Lescl-.enaultia  biloba  nana 

Miibeha  reticulata,  M.  rubse- 
folia 

O^ylobium  capitatum,  O.  pul- 
tenia 

Podolobium  berberlfolia 

Polygala  cordifolia 

Pulteoia  biloba,  P. subumbulata 

SoUya  linearis 

Sutlierlandia  species. 


25  VERY  SELECT  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  for  3^.  3s. 


Greviliia  acanthrefolia 
llovea  Slanglesii,  H.  pungens 

m?jar 
L^bichea  bipuoctata 
Mirbelia  grandiflora 
Oxylobium    acutum,   O.  capi- 

tatum 


Habrothamnxis  fasciculatas 
Borcnia  aufmODrefolia,  B.  ^ia- 

nata 
Chorozertsa  Dicksonii 
Daviesia  latiinlia  nuva 
Diilwynia   coccinea,    D.  rudis 

grandiflora 
Epacris  Coplandii,  E.  impressa  '  Ptmclea  spectabile 

alba.  E.  Willm  rea  I  Podostylis  spherica 

Eriostemon  buxifol  um  i  Styplielia  tubiflora 

Gastrolobiom  spiuosiim  Veionica  speciosa 

Gompholobium  polymorplium    Zauthosia  rotundilolia. 

lateum  I 

25  VERY  SELECT  STOVE  PLANTS  for  2/.  2s.,  inclnding 


Aciiimenes  picta 
Begonia  coccinea 
Centradenia  ro?ea 
Clercdendron  Irevifolia 
Columnia  grandiil  jra 
Cioss  Lane  Nursery,  Bsdale,  Yorkshire,  March  24,  1845 


Epiphyllum,    Couvray's  Giant, 

E.  Russellianura 
Gesnera  Cooperii  major 
Thunbcrgia  cbrysops,  &c.  &c. 


DAHLIAS.  FUCMSiiS,  VERBENAS,  PHLOXES,  &c. 

JOSEPH  I-IiURISGN,  Nurseryman,  Downham. 
in  Norfo  k,  reL-pectfuUy  auaounces  that  his  Catalogue  ot 
an  immense  Siock  oi  all  the  newest  and  best  kinds  of  the  above 
may  be  had  on  appliciliun.  Plants,  almost  to  any  extent,  can 
be  supplied  either  lo  continental  or  tliii  country  orders.  Avery 
liberal  allowance  to  conipeusate  for  cost  of  carriage.  He  par- 
ticularly mentiuis  he  has  an  abundance  of  all  the  last  year's 
Seedling  Dahlias  anu  Fuchsias. 


DILLISTONE'S  APPLE,  the  STURMER  PIPPIN, 
a  Drawing  of  wliich,  and  its  History,  appears  in  Alaund's 
"Botanic  Garden  and  Fruitist"  Tor  the  present  month. 

The  aboveApjile  has  proved  i!self  unequalled  for  its  combined 
qualities;  it  keeps  firm  and  fine-flavoured  until  July  or  August, 
is  fit  for  Des>ertor  Kitchen,  is  very  hardy,  bears  well  in  all  soils 
and  situations  ;  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  gathered  from  dwarf 
standard  trees,  planted  in  heavy  clay,  in  the  three  last  seasons, 
320  bushels,  the  greater  piT'.ion  of  which  were  sold  in  London, 
and  realised  higher  prices  by  far  than  any  other  Apple  in  the 
market.  Scions  may  be  had.  per  post,  fme,  upon  the  receipt  of 
3s.  6d.  in  stamps,  or  jost-office  order,  payable  either  at  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  or  Clare,  Suffolk.  Please  address,  S.  and  J.  Dil- 
LrsToxB,  Nurseries,  Starmer,  Haverhill. 

H  OICE      HYBRID  I  SE  D      S  jS  E  D  S . 

Small  Piicket  of  Fuchsia,     2s.  6d  ;  Lanre  Packet,  5s. 

Do.  Petunia^      2s.  6d. ;        Do.  5s. 

Do.  Cineraria,    2s.  6c/. ;        Do.  5s. 

25  Geranium  Seeds,  3s.  Gt^.;  50  Seeds,  5s. 


C 


The  whole  together       ps.  Od.                     or    l/s. 
The  above  may  be  had  immediately,  with  full  directions  for 
sovping  and  raising  the  plants,  by  forwarding  a   Post  Of&ce 
Order    for   the  amount    to  Williasi   Miller,  Nurseryman, 
Ramsgate. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  "JUNIUS "  AND 
•*  HAMLET." 
JUNIUS. — This  splend'd  large  and  handsome  variety  is  war- 
ranted to  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  the  season.  The 
lube  3i:d  sepals  light  blush,  the  latter  expanding  with  a  remark- 
ably bright  tip  cf  green,  showing  a  most  bean'iful  orange- 
scarlet  coroUa  to  fireat  advantage,  and  has  merited  tiie  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gle.vnv  and  Dr.  L(ndley.  (See  Mr.  G.'s 
opinion  in  the  Garde/iers'  Gazette  of  Nov.  9:h,  1S4-1) — "Mr. 
SiHTH's  Seedling  Fuchsia,  'Junius,'  pale  outside,  and  scarlet 
corolla,  much  like  Smirh^s  Qjecn  Victoria,  nut  yet  out,  habit 
good,  and  much  belter  than  the  mass  of  indistinct  thi;igs 
already  out,  although  not  exactly  what  we  want."  (Dr.  Li.vd- 
lev's  opinion  in  tiie  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct,  26th,  1844)  — 
"Your  seedling  Fuchsia,  'Junius'  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage  on  tlie  p!ant,  the  leaf  of  wliich  is  handsome  find 
habit  good  ;  the  flowtr  is  st:.^utand  handsome.**  Strong  plants 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  10s.  6d.  per 
pant,  \Tiih  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  six  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. 

HAMLET.— This  will  also  be  found  a  splendid  vari-^ty,  of 
alronggrowih,  and  prolific  bloomer.  Tube  and  sepals  bright 
crimson,  corolla  purple.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindlev, 
July  27th,  1844,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows:— **  W.  S.— No.  10 
is  an  excellent  variety  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  robust  grower,  and 
is  the  most  proliflc  bloomer  we  have  seen,  bearing  several 
flowers  at  every  joint;  tiie  flowers  are  largp,  rich  in  colour,  aud 
measure  from  the  base  of  the  footstalk  to  the  end  of  the  pistil 
nearly  six  inches."  ss.  per  plant,  with  the  usual  discount  as 
^bnve. 

The  following  three  first-rate  Seedling  Verbenas  G.  S.  can 
send  out  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  did  Excelsa  and  Deli- 
cata,  viz. : — 

Queen  of  EvcLAvn,  rosy  pink,  yellow  eye,  occasionally 
beautifully  shaded,  of  fine  lorm  and  habit,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Lindlev  as  a  large  and  handsome  variety ;  warranted  to  be 
the  best  light  flower  of  the  j^eason.    5a-. 

Vesta,  peach  Ijlossom,  yellow  eye,  very  large,  of  fine  habit, 
and  a  superior  show  flower.    6s. 

Bkal-tv,  bril.iaiit  lofc,  of  fine  form.    3s,  6d. 
*»*  The  Uiual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  plants 
are  taken  at  once.    To  be  sent  out  the  24th  of  April. 

N.B.— Descrii^tive  Catalogue  of  all  the  leading  Verbenas, 
Fuch=ias,  Dahlias,  Peiunias,  &c,,  wi;i  be  forv/arded  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Verbenas  have  been  shown  at  the  following  Exhibitions, 
at  each  of  which  the  fire^t  prize  has  been  a^vaided  them,  viz., 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardcn=,  Regent's  Park ;  Royal  South 
London,  Surrey  Gardens ;  South  Essex,  Wanstead  Park  ;  Ilamp- 
slead ;  Newington;  Highgste,  &c. ;  and  were  pronounced  by 
those  vast  astembtages  to  be  far  superior  to  any  they  had  ever 
before  seen. — Geokce  S.mith,  Tolington  Nursery,  Ilornsey- 
road,  Islington,  near  London. 


JOHN  RIVERS,  Agricultural  Seedsman,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
he  has  on  hand  selected  Varieties  of  GRASSES  for  Lawn^;  anJ 
Permanent  Pasture.  For  Lawns  {warranted  to  insure  a  fineTurf), 
including  Clovers,  iJs.  perbushel ;  mixedfor  Pasture,  10s.  J.  It. 
requests  those  who  favour  him  with  orders  to  describe  the 
soil.  Directions  will  be  given  for  sowing,  &c.  Russian  Yellow 
SWEDISH  TURNIP,  2s.  per  lb.  Very  select  Long  Yellow 
and  Purple  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  each  Is.  per  lb.  Carriage 
paid  to  London, 


SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 

WARNER  AND  WARMER.  Seedsmen,  28,  Coa^J- 
Hil't,  beg  to  i'.ifoi-m  the  Nobility  audGentfy  they  have 
on  hand  all  the  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS  required  for  permanent 
Pastures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fescues,  Crested  Dogstail,  Fox- 
tail, &"c.,  adapted  frtr  all  soils.  Upon  application,  the  quanti- 
ties required  of  any  particular  varietv  c^n  be  had  with  prices. 

FIELD  'lURNIP,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  &c.,  of  all  the  best 
varieties. 


BAGbHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Geohge  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
flate  Hammond's),  Surrey. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  PANSIES. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  25,  Bishopsgate-Street 
WiTDiN,  has  for  Sale  a  first-rate  Stock  of  PAKSIES, 
comprising  all  the  best  Flowers  in  Cultivation,  incluLliog  some 
valuable  SEEDLINGS  not  in  other  hands,  together  with  ;i  great 
number  not  yet  bloomed  ;  also  4  BOXES  of  different  sizes,  the 
entire  Stock  of  a  most  successful  Amateur  declining  their 
further  culture  j  the  Plants  ai  e  all  in  small  pots,  and  the  Seed- 
lings pricked  out  in  boxes,  to  be  had,  a  bargain.  Pansy-seed 
from  tiie  best  flowers  grown,  2ff.  6(^.  per  paper  ;  Imported  Ger- 
man Stocks,  splendid  mixture.  Is. ;  do.  Hollyhocks,  mixed,  Is,  ^ 
do.  Bdsarns,  Is.;  do.  Z:nQias,  is.;  do.  Cockscomb,  is.;  do. 
Wallflower,  from  10  varieties,  Is. ;  Portulaccas,  in  variety,  Is.; 
Splendid  Dark  William,  is. ;  Tiiunbergia,  in  sores,  is. ;  Martynia 
fragrans.  Is.  j  Phlox  Drummondii,  fine  variety,  Is.  ;  Scarlet  Lon- 
volvulua,  6(i. ;  splendid  mixed  Geraniums,  Is  j  do.  Calceolaria, 
Is.;  do.  Cineraria,  Is.;  —  Cox,  E^q.'s  Superb  Picotee,  5s-;  Fuchsia, 
2s. J  Mangold  Wurzel,  from  the  best  stock;  the  finest  mixed 
Grasses  for  Lawn'^,  is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  do.  for  Pastures,  Is.  per  lb., 
with  every  oiher  varietv  of  Seed  worth  notice. 


PAULO'A'NIA  IMPERIALIS. 

MESSRS.  H.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berk- 
hampsteao,  I'.ave  a  large  Stock  of  FINE  STRONG 
PLANi'ri,  of  the  above-named  Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  at  frum 
2s.  6d.  lo  5s.  each. 

Messrs.  L  and  Son's  extensive  assortment  of  ROSES  TN 
POrS  for  Green-house  culture  are  now  in  fir:it-rate  condition 
f  'r  sending  out. 

■Messrs.  Lane  and  Son's  Spring  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS,  PANS1E3,  &c.  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  a  pre-paid  application. — Nurseries,  Great  Berk- 
hamnstcad,  March  29,  1845. 


THE  AREORETUMS,  QUEEN'S-ELMS,  BROMPTON,  NEAR 
LONDON,  AND  EAST  COWES  PARK,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

RAMSA.Y  BROTHERS,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Contractors  for  Planting,  Eart.hwoik,  R'.-ad-making,  Form- 
ing Oruamcntal  Waters,  and  Improvers  in  general  of  Lauded 
Property. 

Plans  and  Esiiraates  submitted,  and  works  contracted  for  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Messrs.  11.  invite  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  an  inspection 
of  their  choice  stock  of  Ornamental  Plants,  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  Lawn,  tlie  Parterre,  and  tlie  Shrubbery,  and 
now  grovving-  at  Qucen''s-EJms,  one  mile  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY.— Tbe  Proprietor  wishing  to 
retire  from  business,  ofi^ers  the  above  first-rate  and  old- 
established  concern  on  ad',  antageous  terns  to  any  person  or 
persons  desirous  of  embarking  in  one  of  the  best  retail  Nursery 
Seed  and  Floricultural  trades  in  tbe  kiogdom. — Aiply  to 
Thomas  Brown,  at  the  Nursery,  Slough,  near  Windsor;  or  in 
Lonflon.  to  J.  Letts,  Esq.,  No.  8,  Bartlett's-buildings,  Hoi  born. 


PETUNIA  MAGNIFLORA. 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  most  respectfully  inforn  s 
the  Public  that  the  above  Plant  is  a  seedling  of  bis 
growhjg  last  year;  the  flowers  of  which  are  exceedingly  large, 
v.'hite,  shaded  with  lavender-colour,  of  a  robust  habit,  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  was 
seen,  and  plants  were  ordered  by  many  highly  respectable 
parties  during  the  summer.  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  rotation 
as  the  <-'rdcrs  are  received,  on  and  alter  the  I8th  of  April  next, 
at  Ls.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  plants  are  or  dered.— Nurseries,  Cirencester,  March  2Q. 


QMITH'S  FIELD  aud  GARDEN  SEED  DIBBLE, 
^  or  Hand-Machine  for  cepositirg  ail  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  dispatch. — This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  c-mstruction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  easily  set,  s^  as  to  deliver 
the  ex:ict  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  atone  operation,  and  is  calculated  t.>  plant 
Mangold  Wurzel  &eed.  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips.  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds. 

i;.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obiained  of  Messrs,  Cottam  and 
HALLii.v,  2,  Winsley-street,  0.\!ord-street,  London;  through 
the  Pgency  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-i)ffi?e  order  for  tlie  amount. 

Richard  S-mith, Upper  Hall,  near  Drojtwich,  Worcestershire. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE   following   Articles,    mariuftictured  in  Slate   for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted) . 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging- 


Bottoms  for  Frame: 
Boxes  for  Balconiesatd  Veran- 
dahs 
OrangeTubs,  Flower  Boxes,  &c 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  cither 
personally  or  by  post. 

HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS 
AND  STANDS  have  obtained  the  approval  of  Thirty 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies.  Numerous 
Testimonials,  and  a  most  elegant  assortment  nn  show  at  the 
Wholesale  aud  Retail  Depot,  China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  29, 
Queen's  Row,  Pimlico.  Extracted  opinions  of  Ten  Horticultural 
and  Scientific  Works  sent  free  on  application 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respect.rully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  ol  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowrst  possible  price,  for  Ca&h.— 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-paik. 


GARDEN  POTS  and  STANDS,  Patent  and  others, 
in  every  variety,  at  Hunt's  Wholesale  and  Retail  pep6t. 
White  Biscuit-stone  and  Wedgwood  ware,  from  9^.  to  yi.lQs, 
per  doz.,  for  Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Improved  and  Elegant 
Hyacinth  Pots  and  Supports,  from  Is.  6i^.  each. — 29,  Queen's- 
row,  Pi-nlicn,  n-'ar  the  Pabinp. 


TO  HORTiCULlUlllSlS,  FLORISTS,  &C. 

GEORGE  &  JOHN  DKANE'S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING,  and  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  combining  all 
the  latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select;  their 
sets  of  tools  adapted  for  ladies  and  youths  are  universally 
approved  of  for  their  liglitness,  portability,  and  finish.  G.  &  J. 
DjiANii's  Conservatory  Pumps,  Garden  Engines,  Syringes,  and 
Mowing  Machines,  are  ail  manufactured  of  the  best  materials, 
and  on  tlie  most  correct  principles.  Their  cast-iron  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Ornamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
&c,,  exhibit  the  Fiiost  graceful  devices.  G.  &  J.  Deanb  are 
sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Meuograph,  and  their  illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Tools  may  be  obtained  at 
their  Warehouse,  or  will  be  forwarded  by  Post.— GiioaoB  and 
John  Dkane,  46,  King  William  street,  London-bridge. 
B£E>,   BEE-HIVES,  AND  HONEY. 

J  MILTON  haa  an  extensive  assortment  of 
•  FOREIGi^  and  ENGLISH  HONEY;  likewise  a  great 
variety  of  BEE- HIVES,  both  in  straw  and  wood.  He  has  just 
completed  a  newly-cons'ructed  Hive— "Tlie  Royal  Alfred" — 
by  which  the  Apiarian  can  safely  examine  the  Bees  at  work, 
and,  with  great  facility,  take  the  Honey  without  killing  the 
Bees.  A  Sheet  List  is  published,  price  is.,  being  the  Plates  of 
the  Hives,  and  other  useful  apparatus  in  Bee  management,  as 
described  in  "The  Practical  Bee-keeper,"  by  John  MtLXON'; 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Pauker,  West-strand,  and  at  J.  Mil- 
ton's, Foreign  Warehouse,  10.  Great  Mary-le-bone  Street. 

/CUCUMBER  aud  MELONHBOXES  and  LIGHTS. 

vy  —For  Sale,  one.  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  uie,  warranted  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  two- 
ligbt  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  1^.  8s.  Garden- lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot.— Sahes  and 
Frames  made,  glazed,  and  hung  complete,  is.  Sd.  per  foot. — At 
Jax^ies  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Claieraont-place,  Old 
Kent -road; *:f.*  References  given. 

BEE-HIVES. — All  persona  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honcy-Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  NEiGHBOtJtt 
&  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives;  their  collection 
coi;sLstsof  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  *'Tbe  Single  Box-Hive,*» 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Bive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  t:^c.,  from  eitiier  of  which  the  Honey  may  betaken  at 
any  time  without  ii;jury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  \rorked  with 
safety,  humatiity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiarian  De^^t  and  Honey  Waiehouiie,  127t 
High  Holbnrn,  London. 

Nutt  on  Bees  f5th  Edition),  now  published. 


HOT-Vv'ATER  APeAKATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTiCULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELLING-HOUSES. 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  B  ai  ley  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotlar.d,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  ail  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and.  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  the  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


r~—   ■_-.,v<--'w« 

""""  2f,r-...Tf.. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY,  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pita  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  son  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbioge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  j  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunneisbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple. place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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the  common  good,  and  we  proraise  them  immediate 
admission  into  our  columns. 


OcE  former  disquisitions  on  the  popiJar  delusions 
of  Meteokologt  (Sept.  2S,  1S44),  have  had  but 
little   effect   in  repressing  the  ardour  of  weather- 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— 
XoTics  is  hereby  given,  teat  the  Zshibition's  of 
FLOWERS  and  FRUIT,  in  the  Socie'.j'sGarden,  in  the  ensuing 
season,  will  take  place  on  the  foUowinr  Saiesdats— riz.. 
May  24th,  Jane  21st,  and  July  12th  -.  and  that  Taesdiy, 
April  loth,  is  the  last  day  oa  which  Tickets  are  issaed  to 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  GARDEX  ARCHITECTCRK. '  wisdom — the  Spirit' of  Vaticination  is  still  abroad,  and 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  His  r^idence  nrar  the   ^^jjether  a  Mcr.PHr  or  a  Mcore  take  the  lead,  we  are 
Metropolis,  has  had  tie  honoor  to  be  conSGlted  by  a  '         ..        •  •        i-..  c    .,1,   F  ir 

namber  of  Noblemen  and  GeMlemen  in  the  improvement  of ;  as  tar  from  rationalltv  as  ever,  fcuch  tollie=,  may 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  constraclion  and  hsaung  ]  excite  the  smiles  of  men  of  science,  but  whilst  thev 

^^S?n1.'^m'.'iSir^""Hf  h^^ow^.Sk'S  llin^o^;.::^  S  ;  hardlv  deserve  the  gra,-itv  of  refutation,  they  maV 

will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  atlenUon  to  these  im-  not  tall  below  the  aim  of  the  "  paper  pellet  01  a 
portant  subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Genaemen  desiroas  of  „e^5papgj  article  ;  especiallv  as  the  dail7  press  has 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at  <  "^  '    u  f  »v   •_  „.„„„,„,i;„„ 

°-  K     .   '     ^  j  become  the  great  organ  of  their  propagation. 

It  is  verv  hard,  whilst  the  Sabises  and  BEAtiFOETS 


Chiswick  Nursery,  near  lx>ndon. 


Zi)t  ©artrener.s*  Cljroni'rie* 
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meetings  for  the  following  wesk. 
TD^T,   .5p.-a  il^S"---     ;     ;     ;    ;     5 

WErtTEEiiT,  AoTil   2— Scciely  ci  At^     .        .         .        .         £ 

FsiajiT.        April  4-BotaaicA; S 

MoS3iT,        -Aprjl    7 — ^EaUi=£o£;ciI      .        .        .        .         £ 


Few  persons  in  this  country  know  much  about 
Tkufflls,  except  the  very  rich  or  the  very  estra- 
Tagant ;  and  of  those  who  do  eat  them,  not  one  in 
twenty  obtains  them  of  fine  quality,  or  perfectly 
^esh,  in  which  state  alone  they  merit  the  praises  that 
have  been  lavished  on  them  from  the  days  of  Roman 
epicures. 

Tibi  habe  frnaientum,  Alledias  inqnit, 

O  Libje  !  disjonge  boves,  diimtnbera  mittis. 
"  Keep  your  com,  good  Africa,  and  unharness  all 
our  oxen,  "so  that  you  do  but  send  us  Traffles,"  was 


and  Katees  are  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Meteorology  of  just 
scientific  principles — whilst  such  men  as  Whewell 
and  Whetstone,  and  a  host  of  foreign  and  domestic 
philosophers  are  improving  the  means  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  observation — we  should  be  eternally 
elbowed  by  specidations  as  wild  as  the  fancies  of 
Lucretius,  who  thought  that  strong  winds  squeezed 
the  lightning  out  of  the  clouds  ;  or  of  the  simple 
peasants  of  the  Hartz,  who  imagine  that  the  clouds 
are  bags  of  water,  which  being  driven  against  the 
hills,  burst,  and  let  fall  their  burthens. 


The  past  winter  has  been  of  a  character  to  call 
forth  all  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous — not  only  those 
who  trust  in  signs  and  tokens,  but  also  those  who  j  than  he  is  on  the  1 9th  of  March, 


one,  though  not  particularly  severe,  to  take  it  as  a 
whole ;  and  now  we  are  told  that  the  sun  k  brighter 
than  ever — or  as  Punch  will  have  it,  has  turned 
teetotaller,  and  ciu'ed  his  face  of  its  blotches — and 
that  we  shall  certainly  have  a  very  hot  summer. 
The  comets  will  doubtless  this  time  be  propitious ; 
and  Saturn  and  Herschell  (whose  tmhappy  infiuenges 
we  may  venture  to  leave  for  some  other  occasion,) 
will  withdraw  their  cold  shade  for  the  present,  and 
we  shall  escape  from  the  "  winter  of  our  discontent," 
and  bask  in  the  stmshine  of  a  glorious  Maytide. 

But  when  will  the  weather-\vi5e  have  the  wisdom 
to  keep  to  generalities,  and  not  venture  to  be  too 
particular?  Our  friend  "  H.  P.,"  of  Bermondsey- 
square,  who  speaks  by  the  card,  and  as  one  having 
authority,  and  is  evidently  capable  of  better  things 
if  he  wUl  but  rein  in  his  wits,  record  facts,  and 
speculate  less,  and  with  less  love  of  the  marvellous, 
ventured  on  the  following  prediction  in  the  Times 
of  19th  instant : — "  The  weather  indicates  a  con- 
tinuance of  cold  easterly  winds,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  severe  as  the  sun  approaches  the 
line."  The  letter  was  copied  into  other  papers. 
What  shall  we  think  of  this,  when  on  the  20th  (next 
day)  the  wind  was  north,  and  on  the  following  day 
blowing  a  brisk  gale,  with  rain,  from  the  south-west ; 
and  now,  five  days  after  this  prediction,  westerly 
ctrrrents  are  still  prevailing "?  One  would  wonder, 
also,  how  much  nearer  the  line  the  sun  would  be 

And  wm  '^H.  P." 


aigue  of  the  effects  they  see  apparent,  from  causes  j  tell  us  why  easterly  winds  should  be  very  "  severe 
they  do  not  see.  When  the  imusual  cold  weather  as  the  stm  approaches  the  line'r'  The  truth  is,  that 
of  December  set  in,  the  augury  of  the  flight  of  birds  the  weather  of  this  present  March  has  been  quite 
was  revived — more  potential  than  the   augury  of  normal,  and  the-  winds  such  as  usually  prevail  at  this 


ancient  Rome.     Unforttmatelv  this  indication  of  a 


the  exclamation  of  Juvenal ;  and  the  same  sentiment,  hard  winter  was  neutralised  by  the  absence  of  that 

we  doubt  not,  has  been  often  silently  expressed  by  other  infallible  sign — a  copious  supply  of  Hips  and 

the  lovers  of  good  living,  even  in  sober  England.  Haws  to  the  gsrner  of  the  feathered  race.     This 

As  to  the  French,  in  whose  cookery  fresh  Truffles  was  puzzling 


season,  but  colder;  apparently  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  they -have  come  down  from  the  polar 
regions  with  more  than  usual  rapidity,  and  so  have 
been  less  mirigated  in  transitu  over  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  tie  seas  that  begird  it : — and  if  this  be 


cipal  part  have  taxed  the  skill  of  our  ingenious 
neighbours  in  finding  names  for  them.  The  Ragou. 
de  Tniffes,  and  Truffes  a  Vltalienne,  Truffes  au 
vin  de  CoUioure,    Truffes  en  croustade,  Coulis  de 


which  refuses  to  thaw  before  the  aristocratic  sun  of 
Europe !  It  was  evident  that  this  lump  of  ice  was 
(like  the  patches  of  snow  so  long  seen  oa  the 
South  Downs)    "waiting    for  more.''       But  that 


Truces,  the  famous  Truite  saumone'e  aux  Trujf&s,  j  Aeago  shotUd  say  anything  so  absurd!  We  must 
and  we  know  not  how  many  more  are  spoken  of  with  j  suppose  that  because  the  iUustrions  philosopher 
rapture  by  thai  most  zealous  of  Traimiaphiles,  as  he   sometimes  ventures  on  the   sea  of  politics,  it  was 


«alls  himself,  Monsieur  Joseph  Roques,  of  Versailles, 
As  to  the  effect  of  Truffles  upon  those  pleasur- 
able sensations  which  the  lovers  of  good  eating  so 
well  know  how  to  estimate,  we  altogether  despair  of 
translating  that  ingenious  authors  description  of 
it,  and  therefore  give  it  in  the  original  French : 
"  Quandje  mange  des  Truffes,"  says  a  friend  of 
M.  Roques',  described  as  a  middle-aged  man,  clever 
and  sood-natured,  "  as  all  true  gastronomes  always 
are  ;'  "  Quand  je  mange  des  Truffes,  je  me  crois 
d'abord  transporte  dans  un  autre  monde  ;  bientot  je 
deviens  plus  vif,  plus  gai,  plus  dispos  :  j'eprouve  in- 
terieurement,  surtout  dans  mes  veines,  tme  chaleur 
douce,  voluptueuse,  qui  ne  tarde  pas  a  se  commu- 
niquer"a  ma  tete.     Mes  idees  sont  plus  nettes,  plus 


thought  possible  also  that  he  would  now  and  then 
push  his  bark  into  the  ocean  of  prophecy  ;  or,  in  the 
extreme  of  a  Baconian  philosophy,  reason  from  the 
known  of  the  unknown.  If  Akago  did  not  conde- 
scend to  contradict  a  report  so  industrioosly  propa- 
gated, will  any  of  his  caliminiators  tell  us  whence 
he  got  his  premises  for  such  a  conclusion  ? 

The  fable  of  the  sun-spots  had  also  an  unfortu- 
nate antagonism.  It  was  fotmd  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  comets  ;  and  comets  often  pro- 
duce very  hot  autumns.  But  then  some  naturalists 
will  have  it  that  the  tails  of  comets  do  not  partake 
of  the  elements  of  fire  ;  on  the  contrary,  tbey  are 
watery  and  cold.  Nay,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
comet  was  once  used  to  drown  the  world,  and  it 


promptes,  plus  fadles.     Je  fais  sur-le-champ,  si  cela !  may  do  so  again,  or  bind  it  up  in  a  Scandinavian 
me  convient,    des    vers  pour  des  poetes  devenus  I  pnrgatory  of "  thick-ribbed  ice."     Glaciers,  we  are 


riches ;  je  compose  meme  des  discotn-s  pour  des 
economistes,  des  savants,  des  deputes  pareseux ; 
puis  je  m'endors,  et  voila  tout." 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  cultivation  of 
Truffles  has  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
ever  since  the  davs  when  it  was  found  possible  to 
get  Mushrooms  from  Mushroom-spawn.  What  is 
wonderful  is,  that  nobody  should  have  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  universally  come-at-able. 
That  they  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  the  common 
Affaric  we  are  quite  convinced  :  the  difficulty  is  to 


sav  how. 


I  years  aso  nobody  could  grow  Orchi- 


daceous Epiphytes ;  people  are  now  puzzled  to 
know  where  the  difficulty  lay.  So  with  TrulBes. 
We  fiilly  expect  in  one  twelvemonth  from  this  dale 
to  see  a  dish  of  fresh  TnilBes,  raised  artificially, 
produced  for  exhibirion  in  London.  Gardeners 
have  only  to  make  up  their  minds  to  it,  to  be  told 
of  what  has  already  been  found  out,  and  to  be 
taught  the  true  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  We  should  not  be  at  aU  surprised  at  seeing 
in  a  couple  of  years  Truffle-spawn  advertised  for 
sale  by  the  bushel. 


told,  once  covered  over  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Highlands,  whose  coal-fields  and  trap-rocks  bespeak 
an  earlier  season  of  tropical  luxuriance  :  so  that 
comets,  like  the  hypotheses  of  geologists,  blow  hot 
and  cold  ;  and  we  see  so  many  of  both,  that  we 
grow  familiar  with  their  vagaries,  and  the  world  re- 
mains where  it  was,  ignorant  of  its  future  destinies  ; 
and  mild  and  hard  winters  alternate,  and  none  but 
the  weather-wise  know  why. 

But  to  continue  the  history  of  the  winter.  The 
weather,  which  up  to  Christmas  had  been  certainly 
unusually  severe,  suddenly  became  mild,  notwith- 


after  the  fact.— P.  P. 


are  an  indispensable  ingredient,  there  is  something        But  then  the  sun  was  full  of  spots,  and  Aeago   a  vaticinarion,  it  has  the  merit  at  least  of  coming 
deliciously  enthusiastic  in.their  manner  of  speaking  ]  had  predicted  a  season  of  more  than  usual  severity  .-■-—    — 
of  them.  "  The  Truffle  improves  all  that  it  touches,"  |  and  did  not  a  shop--.vindow  in  the  Strand  exhibit  a 
is  a  fundamental  axiom  ofhioh  caste  French  cooks  ; '  mass  of  American  ice,  as  obstinate  and  impracticable 
and  the  dishes  of  which  Truiiies  constitute  the  prin-   as  the  people  of  that  Continent — a  repubUcan  ice. 


A  Report  of  the  first  meeting  of  a  Society  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Associa- 
tion has  recently  been  published.*  It  contains  much 
matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  relating 
to  subjects  haring  the  deepest  influence  on  the 
health,  happiness,  and  moral  condirion  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  this  country. 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  philanthropical 
individuals  have  drawn  public  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes,  and  exposed  the  system 
of  heartless  indifference  with  which  everything  con- 
nected with  their  health  and  comfort  has  been  so 
constantly  managed  by  those  who  do  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  well-being  of  their  Jellow-ereatures  to 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage  or  convenience. 
One-tenth  part  of  what  was  thus  brought  to  light 
was  quite  enough  to  satisiy  every  reasonable  inquirer 
that  there  is  much  in  the  internal  regulations  of  this 
cotmtry  requiring  immediate  and  energetic  reform. 
Accordingly,  a  Government  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  that  which  was  already  known  to  be  but 
too  true.  The  result  was  a  report  containing  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  and  medical  information  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  formation  of  a  Health  of  Towns  Association 
appears,  however,  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  the  Government  Commission  is  either 
tinable  to  introduce  the  requisite  measures  of  reform, 
or  else  indifferent  as  to  the  time  when  that  reform 
is  to  be  commenced.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion 
that  a  Narional  Association,  if  conducted  by  sensible 
and  practical  men,  who  can  distinguish  what  is  pos- 
sible from  the  crotchets  by  which  possibilities  are 
often  surtounded,  would  have  great  power  in  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  that  a  general 
reform  is  less  likely  to  be  effected  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment than  by  demonstrating  to   the  parties  con- 


standing  that  "  H.  P.,'  of  the  Times,  had  just  told  |  cemed,  that  it  is  as  much  their  mterest  as  their  duty 


us  that  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  and  we  must  ex 
pect  a  continuance  of  cold.  It  may  be  recollected 
too  that  the  thaw  came  with  a  prevalence  of  easterly 
currents.  Then  the  whole  of  January  was  pre- 
eminently mild,  notwithstanding  its  vicissitudes  of 
wind  and  its  scantiness  of  downfall.  Thrown  a  little 
aback  by  the  failure  of  former  predictions,  nobody 
ventured  to  prophesy  the  unexampled  severity  of  the 
next  six  weeks.     But  Fahrenheit's  zero  is  heard  of 


J  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  matter  I  March  brings  back  the  recollections  of  all  the  signs 
up ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  kind  cortespondent,  j  of  a  hard  winter  which  beset  us  in  October  and  iSo-       rvxiPi   Qt-e- 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Beeexev,  to  bring  it  thoroughly   vember.     It  is  now  very  dear  that  Nature  intended    ^njo^jst'tjig  u^^ 
before  the  gardening  world.  that  the  past  should  be  a  hard  winter  ;  but  achance 

That  gentleman  will  next  week  proceed  to  give '  which  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the 
some  information  respecting  what  has  aheady  been  \  weather-prophets  broke  it  up  with  a  nuld  January, 
done,  and  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  seems   of  which  we  may  sav,  as   Lord  Btbos  says  of  the 
probable  that  experiments  should  be  pointed.    We,    visionary  intruders  at  his  wedding — 
on  our  parts,  invite  such   of  our  readers  as  possess  What  business  had  it  tiere  at  such  a  time? 

any  experience  upon  the  subject  to  communicate  itfor,      Well — ^the  winter  has  been  an  early  and  a  late 


to  attend  to  the  well-being  of  those  poorer  than 
themselves.  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to 
endeavour  to  convince  the  poor  that  they  will  be 
benefited  by  attention  to  this  or  that  suggestion.  The 
true  method  is  to  show  those  who  have  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  it  is  their  own 
interest  to  attend  to  drainage,  ventilation,  supply  of 
water,  &c  This  is,  we  understand,  the  object  of 
the  new  Association ;  and  to  such  an  object  we 
heartily  wbh  all  possible  success. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

ccs-FOLii,   The  Oak-leaf  Gatt-fiy. — 

Dumerous  icsects  which  inhabit  the  sttirdy 
Oak,  are  the  gall-liies ;  some  formicg  excrescences  at  the 
roots,  others  Apples  upon  the  young  tsifs  ;  one  we  have 
described  affects  the  racemes  of  flssrers,  ind  several 
puncture  the  foliage  ;  one  of  these  isrms  jls'snlar  galls 
on  the  un(?erside  of  the  leaver,   as  represented  it  Fig.  1, 


"  *  Proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  tie  Health  of  Towns 
Assocjition,  held  at  Eieter  Hall,  Dec.  11,  15H.— C.  Knigtt. 
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where  it  is  attached  to  the  midrib.  I  never  saw  such 
multitudes  of  this  kind  as  there  were  in  the  plantations 
at  Heron  Court,  in  Nov.  1840:  many  of  them  were  as 
round  and  large  as  marbles,  and  of  a  rosy  colour,  which 
made  them  look  like  fruit  tempting  to  the  taste  ;  others 
were  smaller  and  greener,  and  at  that  late  period  a  great 
number  had  fallen  to  the  ground  with  the  Oak-leaves  to 
which  they  adhered. 

Dacut'iiig  open  a  gall  transversely  in  August,  I  found 
a  globular  cavity  in  ths  centre,  containing  a  small  fat 
whitish  maggot  curled  up  (fig.  2)  ;  this  was  no  doubt  the 
young  larva  of  the  gall-fly;  but  on  dividing  another  late 
n  the  a'ltumn  I  observed  six  empty  cavities  or  cells,  in 
which  larvK  had  lived,  changed  to  pupge  and  hatched, 
escaping  through  an  aperture  visible  on  the  outside  ;  and 
there  was  also  a  smaller  hole,  connected  with  the  economy 
of  some  parasite.  On  examining  the  interior  of  the  gall 
more  minutely,  I  detected  some  pure  white  maggots  and 
pupfe  of  another  Cynips,  which,  from  their  smaller  size, 
I  took  to  be  the  males  of  Cynips  Quercus-folii ;  but  six 
or  seven  of  them  hatched  the  following  May,  when  they 
proved  to  be  a  small  species  very  like  C.  Quercus- 
gemmje  ;  but  the  ochreous  antennje  and  legs  distinguish 
it  from  that  species,  and  it  has  been  described  in  Curtis's 
"British  Entomology,"  under  the  name  of  "  Pallidi- 
cornis."*  On  the  20ih  of  June  I  also  bred  from  the 
same  galls  a  parasitic  fly,  named  Decatoma  Cooperi. 
From  the  galls  found  in  November  I  obtained  specimens 
of  the  C.  Quercus-folii  the  following  March,  and  likewise 
three  miles  of  a  beautiful  species  of  Callimome,  another 
parasite;  there  were  at  that  time  other  pupre  of  the 
same  insect  in  the  galls,  which  produced  two  female 
Callimomes  ihe  middle  of  May,  at  least  six  weeks  after 
the  males  had  hatched. 


C.  Qaercus-'olii  is  one  of  the  largest  British  species, 
and  received  its  nam^  from  LiunEeus  ;  the  males  are  so 
fdr  le-'s  abunddUt  than  the  females  that  they  have  hitherto 
evided  my  searcb  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  economy  of  the  gall-flies,  for  there  are  several  of 
the  most  common  species  of  which  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  the  males.  Tl;e  female  of  C.  Quercus- 
fuiii  is  gL-neruliy  black,  and  clothed  with  coarse,  short, 
grizzly  hairs,  excepting  the  abdomen  :  the  antennsi  are 
longer  than  the  thorax,  slender,  filiform,  a"nd  composed 
of  Vo  juints  ;  the  basal  one  is  stout,  the  secoud  minute, 
thiid  the  longest,  the  following  decreasing  in  lenoth  until 
they  become  very  short  towards  the  apex  :  the  head  is 
rough  or  granulated,  and  often  red  round  the  eyes  ;  there 
are  three  minute  ocelli  on  the  crown  :  the  thorax,  which 
is  very  gibbcse,  has  two  longitudinal  sutures,  which 
divide  It  into  three  convex  portions  ;  these  are  intensely 
black  and  thinicg  down  the  centre,  the  sides  being 
grijzly,  with  pale  hairs,  and  often  of  a  reddish  colour,  of 
v.liich  tint  the  prominent  semi-ovate  scutellum  partakes  : 
Ihe  abdomen  iaequsl  in  size  to  the  head  and  thorax,  and 
is  like  polished  ebony  ;  it  is  ovate-conic,  the  apex  being 
jMinted,  and  beneath  is  an  oblique  sheath,  which  receives 
the  slender  acute  oviduct  :  the  superior  wings  are  very 
ample,  pubescent,  transparent,  and  iridescent  ;  the 
rervures  are  pitchy,  uniting  on  the  disc,  where  they  are 
strongly  marked  with  a  minute  triangular  cell  adjoining  ; 
the  inferior  wings  ere  small,  with  only  a  few  faint 
nervurts  at  the  base  :  the  legs  are  stm'.ish  and  variegsted 
with  rust  colour,  especially  at  the  joints,  the  hinder  pair 
being  ihelonjjfst ;  the  tarsi  aie  five-jointed  and  terminated 
by  miuute  claws.  Fig.  3,  tie  cross-lines  exhibiting  the 
natural  dimensions. 

Tiie  females  perforate  the  central  or  some  other  fibre 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  where  they  are  most  pro- 
minent, by  means  of  their  horny  acute  ovipositor,  and 
deposit  an  egg  in  the  wound  ;  the  sap  continues  to  flow, 
and  the  gall  ^raduslly  increases  in  bulk,  whilst  the  egg 
ho'chfs,  and  ihe  little  maggot  lives  upon  the  cellulai- 
tissue,  which  ofien  keeps  hardening  around  it  until  it  is 
full  grown,  when  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  finally  the  fly 
mikes  its  e.\ii  by  eating  a  way  through  the  gall,  unless  it 
has  been  slung  by  a  parasite.  One  of  these,  the  Deca- 
toma Cooperi. f  is  black,  with  brown  antenna  and  yellow 
]e;e,  the  thighs  and  tibite  striped  with  black,  the  hinder 
black,  except  ni  iheir  base  and  tips  ;  the  wings  appear 
nerveless,  with  a  Urge  pitchy  spot  on  the  disc;  it  is 
so.-tietiires  equal  to  the  Cynips  in  stature,  but  the  Calli- 
momej  is  much  sacalicr,  of  a  most  brilliant  polished 
green;  autenns  black,  legs  straw  colour,  th'glis  green, 
and  hinder  tibi^  black  in   the  males,  except  at  the  base 

and  tips;  oviduct  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  animal. 

Ruricota. 


ON  HEATING  AND  VENTIL.\TING  HOT 
HOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES. 

JIucii  as  has  been  written  on  heating  and  ventilating 
ho't'culiural  buildings,  thatimportant  tubject  cannot  be 
*  t'ot.  633,     Guide  (ieu.,  6d4.  la, 
t  Curt,  Brit,  Er.t,,  pi.  and  fo!.  345,         {  lb.,  pi.  and  fol.  552. 


said  to  be  quite  exhausted  ;  for  we  have  scarcely  attained 
that  degree  of  eminence  in  the  arrangement  of  large 
structures  especially,  so  desirable  and  necessary  for  the 
perfect  well-being  of  plants.  The  object  of  these  remarks 
is  to  direct  attention  to,  and,  if  possible,  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  these  matters,  which  concern  all  practical 
gardeners  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  large  hothouses  and  conservatories  ;  and 
as  these  immense  structures  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
remission  of  duty  upon  glass,  likely  to  become  more 
general  throughout  the  country,  every  gardener  should 
lend  a  hand  in  the  solution  of  one  or  two  problems  re- 
lating to  this  interesting  inquiry  ;  for,  after  all,  mysteries 
of  this  kind  are  much  more  likely  to  be  cleared  up  by 
practical  men  than  by  philosophers.  It  has,  doubtless, 
been  the  lot  of  those  who  havehad  the  charge  of  large  glass- 
houses, to  have  experienced  great  trouble  and  much  dif- 
ficulty ia  keeping  down  the  temperature  during  clear 
sunshine;  aid  the  eifect  of  this  in  spring  is  to  wither 
the  young  shoots  and  foliage,  just  as  they  make  their 
first  appearance.  This  effect,  once  or  twice  repeated  on 
many  kinds  of  tender-leaved  plants,  is  not  only  ruinous 
for  the  time  being,  but  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
death.  These  effects  are  soonest  produced  in  houses  con- 
structed with  metallic  roofs,  and  glazed  with  sheet-glass, 
thus  rendering  what  is  considered  elegant  and  beautiful 
in  these  ornamental  structures  fatal  in  the  application, 
as  vegetation  thrives  ten  times  more  luxuriantly  under 
the  huge  wooden  beams  and  rafters,  with  green  glass  and 
leaden  laps.  Shading  of  different  kinds  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  to  counteract  the  scorching  influences  of 
a  warm  sun  ;  but  this  at  best  is  a  nuisance,  and  in  some 
oases  it  is  impossible  to  reuiove  it  with  sufficient  ease 
and  rapidity  to  reap  the  advantages  resulting  from  lightly 
constructed  edifices  with  clear  and  spotless  glass.  Take, 
for  example,  a  conservatory  similarly  built  to  the  large 
building  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chis- 
wick  ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  all  such  erections  utterly 
impossible  to  produce  or  maintain  luxuriant  foliation  in 
a  general  collection  of  plants,  even  although  considerable 
command  may  be  had  in  blinding  the  sun's  rays.  The 
spring  leaves  being  so  excessively  tender,  with  every  care 
they  are  almost  sure  to  get  scorched.  Plants  growing  in 
tropical  countries  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  because  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  although  great,  is  not  increased  by 
arlificial  means  as  in  glass-houses,  where  the  tension  of 
the  atmosphere  becomts  immense;  the  young  juicy 
foliage  is  in  consequence  compelled  to  part  with  its 
moisture,  and  it  withers  in  an  hour.  The  admission  of 
air  to  lower  the  temperature,  or  rather  to  prevent 
the  temperature  from  rising  so  very  rapidly,  is  a 
point  too  often  overlooked,  because  it  has  not  been 
so  clearly  understood  by  those  who  build  bouses  for 
plants,  as  by  those  who  grow  plants  in  them.  Almost 
all  the  great  plant-structures  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  notoriously  deficient  in  this  respect.  Plate-glass  and 
metallic  sash-burs  offer  little  obstruclion  to  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  heat  transmitted  from  the  sun,  and  on 
this  account,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  their  value  in 
horticulture  is  estimated,  and  so  it  should  be;  because 
the  watery  juices  of  plants  are  elaborated  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  presence  of  them ;  but  then  they  should  be 
present  naturally  and  relatively. 


In  tropical  countries,  where  vegetation  is  daily  sub- 
jected to  a  vertical  sun,  plants  are  differently  circum- 
stanced at  the  roots  from  those  in  our  conservatories. 
The  soil  in  which  they  grow  becomes  heated  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible  in  this  country  ;  so  much  so,  that  at 
several  inches  beneath  the  surface,  80°  and  90°  is  no  un- 
common indication  of  the  temperature.  How  different 
is  the  case  in  our  large  conservatories.  Place,  for  ex- 
ample, a  thermometer  on  the  points  of  the  branches  in 
the  wood  cut,  and  bury  another  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  this  disparity  will  prove  quite  startling. 
The  solar  calorific  transmissions  in  the  tropics  have  a  very 
different  influence  on  the  earth  from  what  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  hothouse  ever  can  have,  even  supposing  the 
heat  in  the  latter  case  to  be  much  higher,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  the  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to 
assume  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  when  placed  in 
contact  with  each  other.  .  No  plant,  therefore,  it  is  quite 
clear,  can  long  continue  in  health  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  it  is,  in  fact,  like  a  person  with  his  feet  in  an 
icehouse  and  his  head  in  an  oven. 

It  has  been  held  a  high  attainment  in  the  art  of  gar- 
dening, to  command  completely  at  all  times  bottom- 
heat  corresponding  with  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  which 
the  plant  breathes  ;  that  is,  if  the  branches  are  in  a  tem- 


perate climate,  the  roots  should  he  so  likewise  ;  but  if 
the  branches  of  plants  are  exposed  to  powerful  calorific 
influences,  no  truth  can  be  more  palpably  clear,  than  that 
the  media  through  which  they  derive  their  nutriment 
should  participate  in  and  approximate  nearly  to  a  similar 
temperature,  or  we  act  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which 
spread  vitahty  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. — iJ. 
Glendinning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY    NEUMANN. 

No.  IX. — CulUngs  of  Monocotyledons.  —  AVe  have 
thought  till  now  that  cuttings  of  Monocotyledons  were 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  strike.  I  am  con- 
vinced,  from  observations  and  repeated  trials,  that  plants 
of  this  numerous  class  are  among  the  most  easy  to  multi- 
ply by  cuttings  of  the  branches.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  these  branches  of  Monocotyledonous  plants 
should  be  taken  from  wood  of  one  year  old  or  less,  and 
that  they  root  as  well  when  they  are  5  or  6  years  old  ; 
but  herbaceous  cuttings,  as  well  as  cuttings  of  roots, 
never  succeed  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
in  Dicotyledons  the  contrary  is  the  case.  I  successfully 
multiply  from  cuttings  of  branche.=,  Dracsena,  Freycinetia, 
Vanilla,  and  many  others. 

Cuttings  of  Monocotyledons  should  be  made  with  all 
their  leaves,  for  it  takes  some  time  to  replace  these  if 
they  are  cut  off  ;  however,  there  are  some  species  whose 
long  leaves  are  difficult  to  place  under  glasses.  We  miy 
remedy  this  inconvenience  by  turning  the  leaves  back 
along  the  stalk,  a  position  which  we  maintain  by  tying 
them  as  may  be  requisite,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Cat- 
tings  disposed  in  this  manner  seldom  rot. 


Fig:,  7.  Branch  of  Dra- 
crena  umbraculifera 
prepared  for  a  cut- 
ting. 


Fig.  a. 


The  operation  consists  in  cutting  away,  for  about 
l-5th  of  an  icch  from  their  point  of  attachment,  the  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  all  the  length  of  the  portion 
which  is  to  be  buried.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
take  the  extremities  of  branches  for  cuttings  of  this  sort. 
If  cut  into  pieces  they  succeed  nearly  equally  well  ;  it 
is  thus  that  I  multiply  the  Vanilla,  in  cutting  the  branch 
in'o  pieces  having  two  eyes  each,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  accompanying  branch  were  divided  at  E,  Fig.  8, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  leaf,  and  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  shnot  in  its 
axil.  Fig.  8,  m  shows  the  lower  end  of  a  stalk  from 
which  the  leaf  has  been  cut,  and  the  appearance  of  sueh 
a  cutting  when  it  is  rooting. 


THE  ACCUMULATIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
CULTIVATION. 

In  May,  1842,  twelve  greenhouse  cUKoers,  in  3  and 
5-;nch  pots,  including  Kennedya  inopliylla  floiibunda 
K.  villosa,  K.  coccinea,  Brachysema  latifolium,  Phy- 
solobium  carinatum,  P.  gracile,  &c.,  were  potted  ia  a 
similar  manner  to  that  described  at  p.  693,  vol.  1813, 
and  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  for  May,  1843, 
which  is  as  follows  : — Large  portions  of  compact  turf  or 
heath-mould  (Wimbledon),  off  the  surface,  from  two  to 
four  inches  thick,  were  piled  upon  a  temperate  stove-flue, 
and  adjoining  the  hot-water  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  its  power  of  retaining  moisture  beyond  a  suit- 
able period,  after  which  they  were  cut  into  portions, 
from  one  to  four  inches  square,  and  slightly  sprinkled  so 
as  to  moisten  the  whole. 

A  quantity  of  heath-mould,  previously  broken  up  for 
ordinary  potting,  was  then  passed  through  a  sieve  of 
two  eighths  of  an  inch  square  in  the  wire,  and  after 
making  the  sifted  remains  as  uniform  as  possible,  by  re- 
jecting all  coarse  fibre  and  extraneous  matter,  they 
were  mixed  with  nearly  one-half  of  reduced  potsherds, 
about  the  size  of  small  Beans,  adding  one-sixth  of  coarse 
white  sand. 

Eleven  and  twelve-inch  pots  were  then  prepared  by 
placing  two  inches  of  coarse  crocks  as  bottom  drainage, 
upon  which  were  placed  the  largest  of  the  square  por- 
tions, which  were  gradually  built  up  with  the  lesser  ones, 
filling  the  interstices  between  with  the  sittings  of  peat 
and  crocks,  the  latter  being  firmly  placed.  Each  pot 
was  thus  filled  so  as  to  allow  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  re- 
main quite  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot, — but  previously 
to  being  permanently  placed,  each  plant  was  examined 
as  to  the  depth  of  soil  on  the  old  ball  above  the  axis  of 
the  stem  with  the  roots,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the 
neck  of  the  plant ;  and  where  it  was  requisite  the  sur- 
face soil  of  each  ball  was  reduced,  so  fs  to  admit  of  an 
immediate  action  of  the  atmosphere;  the  thinnest 
covering  of  soil  upon  the  upper  roots  is  sufficient,  but  in 
many  instances,  where  the  first  or  leading  roots  had 
started  a  little  above  the  main  mass,  they  were  left 
slightly  exposed.  , 

Various  opinions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  alleged 
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benefits  arising  from  a  partial  elevation  of  the  ball  of 
Dots  above  tbe  common  level  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
but  I  imagine  that  the  rationale  of  the  practice  may  be 
thus  given  : — A  partial  elevation  of  the  roots  of  plants  in 
an  artificial  state  of  growth,  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
remedy  against  excess  of  moisture,  arising  either  from  a 
defective  arrangement  of  soil,  or  from  injury  sustained 
bj  exposure  to  situations  where  the  agencies  essential  to 
growth,  as  light,  air,  &c.,  act  imperfectly  upon  them  ;  or 
finally,  as  a  preservative  from  the  fluctuations  of  treatment, 
which  plants  often  experience  when  committed  to  the  care 
of  persons  possessing  inadequate  skill.  Most  plants  are 
capable  of  maintaining  a  healthy  condition,  (other  points 
being  equal),  so  long  as  a  balance  is  kept  up  between  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  material  in  which  they  are  grown  ;  but  from 
whatever  cause  such  a  condition  is  interfered  with,  the 
natural  result  is,  an  impeded  circulation  of  the  fluids  by 
which  they  are  sustained,  and,  apart  from  a  corrective  or 
remedial  process  in  potting,  their  organs  are  rendered 
incapable  of  assimilating  food  from  the  soil ;  disease 
gradually  saps  their  vitality,  and  death  finally  ensues. 
Those  who  admit  the  attainment  of  perfect  growth  in 
plants,  may  be  reminded  that  however  slight  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  of  plants 
and  the  agencies  which  surround  them,  however  partial 
the  loss,  that  which  is  lost  no  future  agency  can  restore. 
If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  admitted  as  correct,  being 
founded  upon  an  admitted  principle  of  Horticulture,  that 
"a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  appears  indis- 
pensable to  the  healthy  execution  of  the  functions  of 
plants,"  *  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  partial  ebva- 
tion  of  the  roots  under  artificial  culture,  is  the  only  true 
test  of  their  due  exposure  to  atmospheric  and  solar  agency. 
The  application  of  this  rule  will  depend  upon  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  properties  and  arrangement 
of  soils,  and  also  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
structure  of  plants — their  power  to  assimilate  food 
and  secrete  sap  from  vegetable  matter — their  circulation 
of  sap  within  a  given  period — their  capability  of  with- 
standing extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature,  &c.; — these 
conditions,  in  connection  with  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  grown,  will  determine  the  medium  of  elevation 
for  the  roots  of  plants.  The  most  comprehensive  and 
natural  distinction  respecting  the  importance  of  their 
roots  being  uniformly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  however,  is  that  founded  upon  their  physi- 
ological structure.  By  this  it  will  appear  that  a  partial 
elevation  of  the  roots  is  essential,  exactly  in  proportibn 
to  their  slow  and  uniform  secretion  of  sap,  and  vice 
versd.  Thus,  the  natural  orders,  Ericaceae,  Epacridaceas, 
Proteaceffi,  Thymelace;^,  Leguminosse  (of  New  Holland), 
are  prominent  instances  of  plants  which  are  well  known 
to  be  benefited  by  having  their  roots  elevated  ;  whilst 
the  extensive  orders  of  Labiatse,  Compositse,  CruciferEe, 
Malvaceae,  &c.  &c.,  include  plants  whose  habits  of 
growth  are  also  well  known  to  dispense  with  any  special 
attention  to  the  elevation  of  their  roots.  With  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
roots,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  method  of  potting 
is  imperfect  which  does  not  admit  of  a  uniform  and 
immediate  circulation  of  moisture  equal  to  its  whole 
amount  of  soil. —  tV.  Wood,  Pine  Apple  Place. 


BROOM  PARK  PEAR. 
The  Broom  Park  was  raised  by  the  late  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  Esq.,  at  Downton  Castle,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  in  1831;  and  in  1836  an 
account  of  it  was  given  in  the  '-Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,"  Second  Series,  vol  ii.  p.  65.    To  ob- 


tain good  hardy  varieties,  suitable  for  the  climate  of 
Britain,  was  the  principal  object  which  Mr.  Knight  had 
in  view  in  raising  seedlings  ;  and  accordingly  such  as 
proved  tender  he  destroyed;  and  hence  it  is  found  that 
all  his  varieties,  now  beginning  to  obtain  cultivation 
throughout  the  country,  prove  to  be  hardy — a  quality 
possessed  by  the  Broom  Park  in  a  superlative  degree. 
This  will  be  best  inferred  from  the  following  note  by  Mr. 
Knight ; — "  The  influence  of  the  season  of  1832  upon 
*  Lindley's  "  Principles  ot  Horticulture,"  p.  48. 


the  ditferent  varieties  ot  seedling  Pears  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  has  lieen  widely  different,  though  in 
all  cases  injurious,  probably,  I  think,  owing  to  the  cold 
and  unfavourable  weather  in  May  having  checked  and 
deranged  the  flow  of  the  sap  of  the  trees.  The  Althorp 
Crassane  Pears  attained  their  usual  size  and  flavour,  but 
were  a  fortnight  later  in  ripening  than  in  the  compara- 
tively wet  season  of  1830.  The  Broom  Park  Pears  were 
also  good  ;  but  none  of  the  others  possessed  so  great  a 
share  of  their  previous  merits." 

The  flesh  is  yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  and  rich,  with 
something  of  a  Melon  flavour ;  or  rather  its  very  peculiar 
flavour  may  be  said  to  partake  of  those  of  the  Melon  and 
Pine-apple.  This  singular  admixture  of  flavour,  Mr. 
Knight  observed,  was  noticed  at  Downton  Castle  as  well 
as  in  London.  Season,  January.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  vigorous,  requiring  not  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
Shoots  olive  yellow,  as  yet  'prickly;  but  thorns,  so  com- 
mon on  recent  seedlings,  intended  for  their  protection, 
generally  disappear  wilh  age,  and  fruit- spurs  are  seen  in- 
stead. Epineux  is  not  now  a  distinguishing  affix  in  the 
case  of  the  Passe  Colmar.  The  Broom  Park  succeeds 
on  the  Quince  stock.  Some  grafts  of  this  variety,  which 
a  gentleman  had  worked  on  the  common  Hawthorn, 
produced  fruit  of  excellent  flavour  in  the  past  season. — 
R.  T. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dendrohium  speciosum. — Having  been  very  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  this,  on  a  very  different  plan  to  what  I 
have  generally  seen  pursued,  an  account  of  my  method 
may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  fail  in  flowering  it.  I 
have  had  the  plant  perhaps  10  years  ;  and  when  it  has 
flowered,  I  noticed  that  it  was  when  it  had  been  kept 
very  cool  during  the  winter  previous,  which  had  been 
done  accidentally.  Last  spring,  I  determined  to  treat  it 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  kept  it  in  a  Vinery,  with  so 
little  fire-heat  that  Muscat  Grapes  would  but  just  ripen. 
The  plant  made  three  bulbs  about  9  inches  in  length  and 
6  inches  in  circumference  ;  the  leaves  were  9  inches  in 
length,  and  3-^  inches  in  width,  and  are  larger  than  the 
plant  had  ever  made  before.  The  plant  has  remained 
the  whole  year  in  this  house,  along  with  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  &c.,  and  has  now  put  up  13  floirer-spikes, 
several  of  them  on  bulbs  four  or  five  years  old,  and  I 
think  not  one  on  last  summer's  bulbs.  One  season, 
when  the  plant  was  in  the  Orchidaceous  house,  the  bulbs 
were  long  and  very  thin,  so  that  I  cut  them  off  from  the 
plant,  as  they  quite  disfigured  it.  By  cultivators  pur- 
suing the  above  system,  I  hope  to  hear  of  this  beautiful 
and  sweet-scented  species  being  flowered  more  fre- 
quently.—  George  Walker,  Easiivood,   Notts, 

Galvanic  Protectors. — Dr.  Horner's  interesting  article 
respecting  galvanic  protectors  not  being  in  general  use, 
will  be  read  by  some  with  interest.  Their  not  being  gene- 
rally used  may,  as  he  states,  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
indolence  of  gardeners  not  bes'owing  the  least  care  in 
brightening  up  those  articles  with  brickdust  and  leather, 
in  the  same  way,  possibly,  as  metal  teapots  are  cleaned. 
Some  gardeners,  however,  had  no  knowledge  that  those 
machines  required  br'ghtening  up,  to  be  useful.  Never 
having  seen  one  of  those  galvanic  plant  protectors  myself, 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  their  utility,  ami  I  am  therefore 
induced  to  ask  Dr.  Horner  the  following  questions  re- 
specting them: — 1st.  Are  those  galvanic  protectors 
necessary  appendages  to  a  garden  ?  2d.  Are  there  no 
better  or  more  natural  contrivancfs  for  destroying  or  ex- 
pelling the  slug,  snail,  and  other  vermin,  than  gal- 
vanising them  ?  3d.  Do  those  protectors,  when  in 
proper  condition,  that  is,  brightened  with  brickdust  and 
leather,  effectually  kill,  destroy,  alarm,  or  only  galvanise 
those  vermin?  If  only  acted  on  by  the  galvanism  I 
should  imagine  in  some  cases  it  would  be  likely  to  act  bene- 
ficially on  those  that  are  old  and  afflicted,  in  tbe  same 
way  as  it  is  said  to  act  on  some  bipeds.  The  above  are 
all-important  matters  for  people,  ignorant  like  myself,  to 
know ;  and  having  long  considered  that  it  is  want  of 
industry  which  allows  slugs  and  snails  to  harbour  in 
gardens,  and  thinking  previously  that  I  had  a  more 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  expelling  those  vermin, 
is  the  reason  that  I  never  once  thought  of  putting  my 
employer  to  the  expense  of  introducing  galvanic  pro- 
tectors, which  are  considered  by  some  almost  useless  in 
gardens,  in  certain  changes  of  weather.  Any  information, 
therefore,  on  the  subject  would  be  very  thankfully  re- 
ceived; and  afterwards,  if  it  should  be  considered  worth 
while,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  make  known  my  method 
of  expelling  those  vermin. — J.  Barnes,  Bictoii  Gardens. 

Propagating  Hoses.— The  following  is  a  method  that 
I  have  practised  with  success  in  propagating  different 
kinds  ol  Roses.  At  the  autumn  pruning  I  collect  shoots 
that  are  well  ripened  of  the  various  sorts  that  I  wish  to 
increase,  and  of  these  I  select  the  middle  part,  rejecting 
both  the  base  and  termination,  the  former  of  which  is 
in  general  too  hard,  while  the  latter  is  not  sufiiciently 
matured  for  the  purpose.  I  then  cut  the  parts  selected 
into  about  8-inch  lengths,  and  prepare  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  Gooseberry  cuttings,  by  divesting  them  of  all 
their  eyes  except  the  three  uppermost ;  they  are  then  cut 
through  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  eye;  after  which  they 
are  planted  in  rows,  4  inches  apart,  and  about  2  inches 
between  each  cutting  in  the  rows,  on  a  warm  south 
border.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  light  it  receives  no  other 
preparation  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  the  cuttings ;  they  are  planted  about  half 
their  length  in  the  ground.  After  planting  I  cover  the 
ground  with  old  tan,  up  to  the  lowest  eye  of  the  cut- 
ting, and  at  the  approach  of  frost  I  stick  small  branches 
of  Furze  thickly  into  the  bed,  which  I  find  quite  a  suffi- 
cient protection,  and  at  the  same  time  they  admit  sufficient 


light  during  lUe  dormant  state  ot  tiie  cutting  :  the  Furze 
is  removed  when  danger  from  sharp  frost  is  to  be  no 
longer  dreaded  ;  and  early  in  spring  most  of  their  buds  will 
break  strongly,  according  to  the  kinds.  By  the  follow- 
ing autumn  they  will  have  made  strong  shoots,  and  will 
be  well  rooted,  at  which  time  they  will  be  fit  for  removal 
to  any  situation  which  they  may  be  permanently  re- 
quired to  fill.  In  the  manner  described  above  I  have 
succeeded  in  striking  Gallicas,  Albas,  Bourbons,  Noi- 
settes, Provins,  with  their  hybrids,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  strike  any  Moss  Roses  in  this  way. — 
C.  Judd. 

Pelargoniums. — Whilst  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
rules  should  be  laid  down  by  which  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums are  to  be  judged,  and  that  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence should  be  raised,  which  growers  must  endeavour  to 
attain,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  many 
flowers  well  deserving  a  place  upon  the  stage  of  the 
amateur,  which  will  not  bear  too  critical  an  examination. 
For  instance,  we  may  have  novel  and  extraordinary 
colour  without  shape,  or  beautiful  combinations  of  colour 
with  the  same  defect.  Such  flowers  the  judges  must 
pass  over,  but  the  general  admirer  will  do  well  to  pos- 
sess them,  because,  by  judiciously  placing  them  on  the 
stand,  he  will  greatly  heighten  the  general  effect  of  his 
collection.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  study  well  the  arrangement  of 
flowering  plants  in  greenhouses,  that  by  contrasts  of 
colour,  &c.,  they  may  produce  the  greatest  effect.  I 
have  often  noticed  a  plant  with  some  glaring  defect 
placed  close  to  ihe  eye,  whilst  another  of  great  beauty 
has  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stage;  or  a  rose-coloured 
Pelargonium  placed  beside  a  scarlet.  I  need  not  multiply 
instances,  for  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
studied  the  subject.  We  have  as  much  need  to  cultivate 
taste  in  these  particulars  as  have  ladies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  their  dress  ;  and  it  is  unpardonable 
in  those  who  attend  the  Exhibitions  at  Cbiswick,  and  have 
such  opportunities  of  study,  not  to  profit  by  them. — 
Veritas, 

Migration  of  Birds.— In  reply  to  "  J.  R."  (p.  189), 
I  would  mention  that  I  believe  it  is  the  wonted  custom 
of  sea-gulls  to  make  a  journey  inland  at  this  season  ; 
they  may  be  seen  every  spring  on  Salisbury  Plain — a 
distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  sea.  Hundreds 
congregate  on  the  Downs,  and  spend  the  day  there,  re- 
turning to  the  '■'  watery  element  "  at  night.  The  object 
of  their  periodical  visits  is,  I  believe,  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained. Some  suppose  they  are  in  search  of  worms  and 
insects,  which  come  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the 
breaking  up  of  winter  ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  resort  to  such  places  for  the  sake  of  pairing.  They 
are  never  observed  to  visit  the  Downs  in  these  parts, 
except  just  before  the  bieeding  season  sets  in. — J.J.F., 
Devizes. 

Verbena. — I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  Verbena,  and  to 
no  flower  are  our  gardens  more  indebted  for  gaiety  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  than  to  this  little  favourite.  The 
sorts  already  in  cultivation  are  numerous  and  beautiful, 
and  judging  from  a  specimen  that  came  under  my  notice 
last  autumn,  in  a  bouquet  from  Covent  Garden,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  variations  will  occur  that  will 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  this  flower.  The  variety 
I  allude  to  differed  from  any  I  had  previously  seen ;  it 
was  a  variety  of  Melindres,  being  of  the  same  intense 
colour,  with  yellow  tube,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
scarlet,  and  in  each  division  of  the  corolla  there  was  a 
white  spot,  as  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut; the  rest  of  the  flower  was  scarlet, 
precisely  like  3lclindres ;  it  was  like  a 
gem,  gay  and  sparkling  in  appearance. 
Not  being  able  to  gain  any  information 
respecting  this  variety,  and  looking  in 
vain  through  the  advertising  columns  for 
its  appearance,  I  t.'ust  that  this  notice 
may  meet  the  eye  of  the  possessor,  who 
will  learn  that  this  flower  is  an  object  of  interest.  Should 
it  unfortunately,  however,  be  lost,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
florists  to  know  that  such  a  variety  has  been  raised. — C. 
Cheap  Glass.— I  agree  with  you  that  cheap  and  good 
glass  will  quite  change  our  system  of  gardening  ;  and  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  considering  all,  and  the  best 
ways  of  availing  ourselves  of  this  benefit.  It  is  too  late 
this  spring  to  make  glass  screens  for  our  walls,  but  not 
too  soon  to  begin  to  think  of  and  devise  the  best  modes 
of  making  them,  to  have  them  for  September,  October, 
and  November,  to  ripen  the  wood  of  Peaches,  Pears, 
and  Nectarines ;  and  to  keep  the  borders  free  from  the 
autumnal  rains,  so  prejudicial  in  this  country  as  regards 
the  ripening  of  wood.  I  propose  a  good  stout  sill  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  ledge  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  to 
which  the  lights  may  be  fastened  in  spring  and  autumn 
(whether,  however,  there  should  be  a  perpendicular  rail, 
to  which  each  light  should  be  fixed  with  a  hinge,  so  as 
to  open  each  light,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air,  may  be 
a  question)  ;  the  bottom  sill  to  be  about  6  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  wall.  This  will,  probably,  insure  a  constant 
crop,  or  nearly  so  ;  first,  by  reason  of  complete  protec- 
tion from  east  winds  and  spring  frosts,  and  next,  by  in- 
suring the  ripening  the  wood  in  the  autumn.  Having 
got  cheap  glass,  the  next  matter  is  to  consider  how  best 
to  use  it ;  (I  assume  that  size  will  no  longer  be  an  object 
in  the  price,  and  that  there  will  not  be  the  inducement 
to  buy  the  little  scraps  now  used  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
slight  frames  and  narrow  bars,  which  cause  the  glass  to 
break  in  the  moving  the  lights,  we  may  now  have  the 
woodwork  stronger;)  and  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
mode  of  making  common  sashes,  as  regards  the  storing 
them  away  when  not  wanted.  These  glass  screens  will 
at  once  save  coping,  and  all  netting,  or  other  imperfect 
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protections  in  the  spring.  Again,  I  tliink  much  may 
be  done  in  this  way,  of  forcing  ds-arf-trees.  Cherries, 
Figs,  Peaches,  &c.,  in  low  wooden  houses,  with  glass 
roofs,  which  may  be  removed  after  the  fruit  is  safe. 
Tlins,  make  a  light  framework  of  wood — say  40  feet  by 
10.  feet ;  board  it  up  3  feet  all  round,  and  put  a  span 
roof  of  glass  sashes,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the 
fruit  is  safe;  and  plant  Dwarf  Peaches,  Cherries,  and 
Figs,  in  the  ground  inside — the  object  being  not  to 
force,  which  requires  time  and  knowledge,  but  mere 
protection.  Perhaps,  however,  the  having  boarded,  or 
turf-pits  and  trained  trees,  and  covering  with  lights,  will 
be  the  simplest,  especially  for  Peaches  and  Grape?.  I 
believe  most  of  the  Dutch  Grapes  are  so  grown.  All 
these  are  points  to  be  now  considered,  but  especially  the 
cheapest  and  best  kind  of  sash,  and  the  best  mode  of 
managing  trees  under  such  circumstances.  At  present, 
I  believe,  we  have  little  experience  as  to  these  matters. 
It  is  either  common  walls,  or  regular  early  forcing  that 
is  practised  here.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  public  gardens 
at  Frankfort,  there  was  a  lirge  moveable  greenhouse, 
and  in  the  inclosed  space  were  planted  many  fine  spe- 
cimens, as  in  a  parterre,  and  the  frame  and  sashes  were 
taken  away  in  summer,  and  the  plants  appeared  as  if 
they  were  growing  in  the  open  ground. — Dodman. 

Peaches. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
their  experience  as  to  growing  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Apricots  on  pales  ?  I  have  little  wall,  but  much  common 
deal  paling,  with  south,  ea-t,  and  west  aspect.  The 
border  well  drained,  will  this  do  for  Peaches,  &c.,  and 
what  are  the  hardiest  sorts  ? — Dndman. 

Early  Peaches. — Notwithstanding  the  many  serious 
drawbacks  occasioned  by  unfavourable  weather,  I  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  a  ripe  Peach  this  day  (22d  of 
March).  This  is  16  days  earlier  than  I  had  them  last  year, 
baying  then  gathered  the  first  one  on  the  7th  of  April. 
Had  the  season  been  more  congenial,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  I  would  have  been  several  days  earlier. 
Thus,  I  have  fulfilled  my  prediction  of  last  year,  that  I 
had  no  doubt  of  yet  being  able  to  produce  ripe  Peaches 

in    March William   Hutchison,  Gardener  to  E.  J. 

Shirley,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Eatington  Park. 

Tulips  from  Seed. — An  article  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Gardener  and  Practical  Florist,  respecting  rais- 
ing Tulips  from  seed,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
amateur  who  follo^rs  out  the  plan  recommended.  The 
article  in  question  recommends  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
September  or  October,  and  as  they  come  up  to  throw 
over  them  a  little  soil.  I  tried  this  plan  about  12  years 
ago,  and  for  several  years  I  sowed  the  seed  in  October, 
but  I  never  raided  a  single  bulb  from  such  sowings  ;  and 
many  folks,  whom  I  could  name,  have  experienced 
similar  results.  1  then  tried  sowing  in  the  first  week  in 
January,  and  was  more  successful,  for  I  raised  a  small 
quantity  of  plants.  I  afterwards  sowed  the  seed  in 
February,  and  was  still  more  successful,  and  have  since 
continued  to  sow  in  that  month.  In  the  year  1843,  I 
neglected  to  sow  some  seeds  at  the  proper  time,  and  did 
not  BOW  them  until  the  month  of  April,  and  upon  ex- 
amining them  I  was  so  much  struck  with  their  size, 
that  I  weighed  several  of  the  largest,  which  weighed  four 
grains,  and  upon  weighing  those  sown  in  February,  the 
largest  weighed  only  two  grains;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  result,  I  would  rather  sow  in  February,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  did  not  take  up  as  well  as  those  which 
were  much  smaller  when  planted,  although  in  the  same 
compost.  Again,  the  writer  in  the  above-mentioned 
work  surely  could  not  have  written  fjom  actual  ex- 
perience, or  he  never  would  have  recommended  soil  to  be 
thrown  over  the  seeds  to  cover  them  deeper.  In  the 
first  place  the  seed  comes  up  at  the  top  of  the  foliage 
like  an  Onion,  and  makes  but  little  progress  downwards 
for  a  few  days.  It  then  naturally  sinks  to  the  depth  of 
from  3  to  4  inches,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  shoot 
there  is  aemallknotty  appearance,  similar  to  excrescences 
on  a  Potato,  and  which  is  called  knitting,  which  increases 
in  size  till  it  attains  maturity.  The  Tulip  bulb,  or  rather 
the  germ,  does  not  make  the  smallest  fibre  in  the  first 
year,  and,  I  do  not  doubt,  derives  all  the  nourishment 
for  the  formation  and  increase  of  the  bulb  from  the 
foliage ;  but  when  planted  in  the  second  year  they  throw 
out  fibres,  and  make,  in  some  instances,  two  small  off- 
sets ;  and  by  good  management  a  few  may  bloom  in  the 
fifth  year,  but  probably  many  will  make  so  little  progress 
that  eight  or  nine  years  may  elapse  before  they  show 
their  class  and  character.  In  some  instances,  as  I  keep 
as  well  as  I  can  the  increase  of  each  separately,  I  have 
bloomed  a  broken  flower,  and  the  breeder  at  the  same 
time.— JoAb  Slater^lorist,  Cheetham  Hill,  near  Man- 
chester. 

Fuchsia  corymbijlora.—l  had  last  year  a  splendid 
specimen  of  this  ;  the  plant  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
10  feet.  By  constantly  picking  out  the  flower-shoots  in 
spring  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  immense  head,  and  a 
great  profusion  of  bloom  in  the  autumn.  The  plant  was 
altogether  a  splendid  spectacle,  and  I  imagine  that  if 
"  P.  Schlemihl"  could  have  seen  it,  he  would  have  re- 
versed his  opinion  respecting  the  beauty  of  this  variety. 
—Quercus  II. 

Snow  Soap. — The  following  is'  a  receipt  for  making 
soap,  that  has  succeeded  well  with  me  : — Slice  2  lbs.  of 
yellow  soap,  put  it  with  7  lbs.  of  snow  in  a  brass  kettle; 
when  dissolved,  add  2  table-spoonfuls  of  salt.  Let  it 
simmer  for  three  hours  without  stirring  ;  then  boil  it 
fast  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  frequently.  Take  it  off  the 
fire  and  add  sispennyworth  of  oil  of  lavender,  ditto 
ambergris,  half  a  drachm  of  cassia,  and  six  grains  of 
musk  ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  pour  it  into  dishes. 
After  remaining  in  them  for  a  few  days  turn  it  out  and 
cut  it  into  pieces ;  dry  them   gradually,   wrapped  in 


papers.  1  made  7^-  lbs.  from  the  2  lbs.  of  soap.  Can 
you  give  a  chemical  explanation  ? — Experlo  Crede. — 
[We  do  not  think  this  soap  mystery  inexplicable.  When 
soap  is  so  treated  (setting  aside  the  brass  kettle  and 
snow,  which  we  suspect  are  of  no  use),  it  merely  becomes 
puffed  up,  and  contains  much  water  and  vapour  of 
volatile  oil.  When  first  put  into  water  the  salt  is  required 
to  prevent  it  wholly  melting,  or  rather  dissolving,  iu  the 
water,  as  soap  is  insoluble  in  brine  ;  hence  the  soap 
softens,  absorbs  water,  and  greatly  increases  in  bulk. 
The  useful  qiialiies  of  the  soap  are  not  at  all  increased  ; 
it  is  60  much  solid  froth,  or  soap  full  of  water  and 
vapour.] 

True  Highland  Pine. — Your  correspondent  "  Pinus 
Sjlvestris"  seems  to  doubt  whether  the  tree  known  as 
the  Highland  Pine  be  a  distinct  variety  of  Scotch  Fir, 
and  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  been  "  credibly  informed 
that  plants  from  Highland  seeds  have  been  for  some 
time  past  greatly  employed  in  forming  plantations  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  but  that  this  has  been  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  their  price  rather  than  to  any  particular  faith 
the  purchasers  have  in  being  rewarded  by  very  superior 
timber."  A  little  more  inquiry  on  the  subject  will 
however  prove  that  in  the  North  prices  for  the  Highland 
Pine  plants  are  invariably  higher  than  those  for  the 
common  tree,  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  have  for  the  last  10  years  offered  premiums 
to  the  person  who  should  rear  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Highland  Pine  plants,  being  persuaded  of  its  great  supe- 
riority over  the  common  soft-wooded  tree.  Still  further 
inquiry  will  elicit  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests 
has  for  years  been  directed  to  this  Pine,  and  that  they 
have  a  stock  now  ready  to  be  planted  out,  they  also 
being  convinced  of  its  claims  as  a  timber-tree  over  the 
P.  sylvestris.  Your  correspondent  asks,  "  If  seeds  of 
the  Highland  Pine  produce  timber-trees  equal  in  quality 
to  those  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  even  surpass 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
timber  throughout  England  and  Scotland  of  the  Scotch 
Pine  is  so  inferior,  when  it  is  clear  that  all  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Common  Pine,  as  it  is  called,  owe  their 
parentage  to  the  Highland  forests  ?"  1st.  Trees  raised 
from  seeds  of  the  Highland  Pine  do  produce  timber 
equal  in  quality  to  those  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  it  oonsequently  follows  thatall  the  "  timber  through- 
out England  and  Scotland  of  the  Scotch  Pine"  is  not  of 
inferior  quality,  as  he  represents  it  to  be.  A  very  little 
inquiry  enabled  me  to  find  trees  of  the  true  sort  growing 
in  England,  and  I  walked  SO  miles  to  see  them.  They 
were  growing  in  Beeston  Park,  Norfolk,  one  of  the  seats 
of  N.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  along  with  a  few  of  the  com- 
mon tree.  With  one  exception,  those  trees  have  since 
been  cut  down,  and  specimens  of  the  wood  of  both  sorts 
presented  to  me  by  the  proprietor  :  that  of  the  Highland 
Pine  being  almost  all  heart-wood,  of  a  reddish  colour,  as 
if  painted,  full  of  turpentine,  and  apparently  as  durable 
as  the  wood  of  the  Oak.  The  other  was  of  the  usual  des- 
cription, white  and  soft.  The  trees  were  of  the  same 
age,  and  grew  together  on  the  same  soil.  A  few  miles 
distant,  is  Stratton  Strawless,  the  seat  of  R.  Marsham, 
Esq.,  where  there  are  trees  of  the  same  character,  the 
wood  of  one  of  the  sorts  "  being  found  white  through- 
out, while  the  heart-wood  of  the  other  is  red."  Are 
such  statements  to  be  considered  as  mere  assertions?  I 
have  no  doubt  Highland  Pines  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  places,  viz.  at  Muswell-hill,  Syon,  Whitton,  Kes- 
wick, Blickling,  Horsford,  Basilsleigb,  Thirkleby,  Ham- 
house,  and  Claremont.  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Pluscarden,  Gordon  Castle,  Duff- 
house,  and  Dalmeny  Park.  2d.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
"  clear  that  all  the  plantations  of  the  common  Pine  owe 
their  parentage  to  the  Highland  forests  :"  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  them  have  been  raised  from  seeds  col- 
lected in  the  forests  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Germany.  In  the"  Quarterly  Review"  for  Oct, 
1828,  Sir  Walter  Scott  asserts  that  the  white-wooded 
Scotch  Fir,  so  prevalent  in  England  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  "  is  an  in.'erior  variety,  brought  from  Canada 
not  more  than  half  a  century  since ;"  but  without  sub- 
scribing to  this  idea,  which  I  believe  to  be  incorrect,  it 
is  enough  for  me  to  establish  the  fact,  as  already  done, 
that  the  Highland  Pine  maintains  its  superiority 
wherever  planted,  and  produces  red  and  durable  wood. 
And  3dly,  I  maintain  that  the  ramification  of  the  true 
Highland  Pine  is  unquestionably  superior  to  that  of  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and  the  remaining  tree  at  Beeston  I 
beg  to  instance  as  my  proof. — A  Highlander. 

Performance  of  Boilers. — The  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  boilers  would  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
determined,  if  such  returns  as  this  were  generally  made. 
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doors  ;  but,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  this  and  other  boilers,  I  must  await  the  returns  from- 
other  correspondents. — J.K.H.,  Castle  House,    fVah, 
lingford. 

Vines. — I  have  at  present,  in  my  fruiting-house,  tfc 
single  Cine  of  the  Sweetwater  Vine  15  feet  in  length, 
with  no  less  than  44  well  set  and  large  sized  bunches.. 
The  parent  stem,  (an  old  plant),  grows  against  an  outer 
wall,  and  the  cane  is  brought  under  a  path  into  the  back, 
of  the  house,  and  down  the  rafter;  and  to  this  downward- 
training,  and  the  check  the  sap  has  consequently  sus- 
tained, I  attribute  the  crop,  which  appears  to  afford  an 
instance  of  extraordinary  bearing. — J.  K.  H.,  Castlea 
House,  Wallingford,  -^f 

Seedling  Epacrises. — In  the  Report  of  the  Bleeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  of  the  18th  inst.,  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  if  E.  impressa  were  crossed  by  grandiflora, 
something  good  might  be  expected.  The  seedling  in  ques- 
tion (ardentissima)  is  descended  from  those  two  varieties. 
In  the  early  part  of  1842  I  bloomed  between  200  and  300 
seedlings,  the  produce  of  grandiflora  on  impressa,  and 
vice  versa  ;  the  whole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
long  flowers,  much  resembling  each  other  in  colour  and 
form,  with  a  habit  more  like  that  of  grandiflora  than, 
impressa.  Tuey  were  rather  too  dull  in  colour.  Not 
despairing,  however,  of  obtaining  something  good  in 
another  generation,  I  crossed  these  upon  grandi- 
flora, and  vice  versa ;  and  my  expectations,  in  this 
instance,  were  fully  realised,  for  many  beautiful  and 
distinct  varieties  have  been  the  result.  This  cross 
produced  flowers  brilliant  in  colour,  and  various  in 
character :  grandifloras  with  beautifully  white  and 
well  reflexed  lips  ;  impressas  as  long  as  grandiflora,. 
with  trumpet-shaped  tubes  ;  while  others,  again, 
showed  an  evident  disposition  to  be  striped ;  and  one 
plant  has  nearly  a  white  tube  with  a  pale  rosy  lip.  Such; 
is  the  character  of  the  grandchildren  of  grandiflora  and) 
impressa,  and  from  their  tendency,  I  have  no  hesitatioD^ 
in  predicting  that  another  cross,  aided  by  miniata,;t 
will  open  such  a  field  for  the  hybridist,  as  will  bring- 
this  somewhat  neglected,  but  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers, 
more  into  general  cultivation  and  public  favour. — 
IF.  H.  Story. 

Labels. — In  reference  to  the  paragraph,  p.  189, 1  may} 
mention  that  stakes  failed  with  me  when  the  untarred 
part  of  the  stakes  or  labels  came  in  contact  with  the- 
moist  earth,  but  never  when  they  were  tarred  sufficiently 
high  to  be  above  the  reach  of  moisture  from  the  soil.— 
J.  L.  Snow. 

The  Weather. — We  have  received  reports  from  various, 
parts  of  the  country,  concerning  the  severity  of  the  late; 
frost.  Mr.  Drummond,  Blair  Drummond  Gardens,, 
near  Stirling,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  of 
a  thermometer,  on  a  north  aspect,  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  the  seven  days  ending  March  20  : — 


Tuesday,  18th     .  26° 

Wednesday,  19th  23 

Thursday,  20th  .  19 


I  use  the  tubular  boiler,  with  Burbldge  and  Healy's  fur- 
nace and  ash  pit  doors  (Sylvester's  patent),  without 
which,  or  some  other  equally  effective  means  of  checking 
the  rapid  draught,  T  found  the  boiler  in  question  ex- 
tremely wasteful  of  fuel.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
objection  has  been  removed,  by  the  addition  of  the  patent 


Friday,  14th      .  10i° 
Saturday,  15th  .  20 
Sunday,  16th     .  21 
Monday,  17th  .  21 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  probably  about  9  inches 
in  depth  of  snow  fell  in  4  hours,  and  about  3  inches  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  The  lowest  point  to  which  the 
thermometer  has  fallen  in  that  part  of  Perthshire  is  i" 
below  zero,  Fahr.  This  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  January.  On  four  nights  between  that  date  and 
the  present  time  (March  20),  the  minimum  temperature 
was  14°,  15°,  17°,  and  18°  respectively. — Mr.  Betteridge 
furnishes  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer, on  a  north  aspect,  at  Milton  Hill,  from  the 
13th  to  the  20th  inst.,  inclusive. 


Monday,  17th    20?  min- 
Tuesday,  18th     28     „ 
Wednesday,19th28     „ 
Thursday,  20th  24     „ 


Thursday,  13th 
Friday,        14th     .  18 
Saturday,    15th     .  21 
Sunday,      16th     .  18 

Mr.  B.  mentions  that  he  has  only  lost  about  1  in  10 
of  his  Broccoli  plants,  and  a  few  tender  Roses  ;  but  that 
in  a  field  of  Beans  planted  in  January,  2  out  of  every 
3  are  brown,  and  apparently  dead.  —  Mr.";  Webster,,. 
Eartham,  Sussex,  remarks  that  the  coldest  night  in  that 
quarter  occurred  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. ;  on  the 
former  the  thermometer  fell  to  8°  at  ^  past  3  o'clock, 
P.M.,  and  to  12°  on  the  morning  of  the  14tb.  The 
situation  is  distant  from  the  sea  about  8  miles. — Mr. 
Brown,  Rockingham  Castle,  mentions  that  on  the  12th,, 
snow  fell,  covering  the  ground,  on  an  average,  about 
6  inches  in  depth.  In  the  evening  of  the  13th  a  ther- 
mometer, in  an  exposed  situation,  fell  to  18°,  and  at  11 
o'clock  on  the  same  night  it  fell  4°  below  zero.  At 
6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  it  was  2" 
below  zero ;  and  even  at  7  o'clock,  although  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  it  still  stood  at  the  same  point.— 
Finally,  Mr.  Abell,  writing  from  Limerick,  states  that  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  a  thermometer  on  a  N.N.W» 
aspect  fell  to  18°,  although  in  a  sheltered  situation.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  it  fell  to  21°,  and  on  being  laid  oa 
a  bed  in  the  garden  in  the  hot  sun  next  day,  it  rose  to 
80°  at  a  quarter  before  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  in  about  two 
hours  afterwards,  when  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  on 
it,  it  fell  below  40°  !  thus  showing  a  remarkable  varia- 
tion in  the  temperature  in  a  very  short  time  ;  at  half-past 
6  it  had  fallen  again  to  the  freezing  point,  and  during 
the  night  it  fell  to  25^°  j  since  that  time  the  weather 
had  gradually  become  warmer. 

Statice  arborea. — I  beg  to  assure  "Duro"  that  my 
plant  of  this  has  stood  in  the  conservatory,  summer  and 
winter,  for  the  last  three  years ;  and  that  the  maximum 
temperature  by  fire-heat  is  44°  Fahrenheit.  The  house 
being  large,  the  general  range  of  temperature  in  it  has 
been  from  40°  to  44°,  excepting  when  assisted  by  sun- 
heat.     During  very  severe  frosts  I  have  frequently  seen 
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the  thermometer  as  low  as  33',  and  sometimes  even  36". 
The  plant  has  been  kept  very  dry  un'.il  it  began  to  show 
flower  ;  receiving  no  moisture  whatever,  excepting  occn- 
sional  damping  over  head. — J .  L.  Snow, 

ERRiTrji.— In  Xo.  11,  p.  iro,  col.  c,  in  Camellias,  for  "  Well- 
bonstriana,"read  "  Wellbankiana.*' 


MICROSCOPIC-iL  SOCIETY. 
March  19. — Professor  Bell  in  the  chair. — Professor 
Ansted,  S.  Pratt,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T.  Spicer,  C.  Brind, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Gull,  were  elected  members — A  paper 
was  read  from  Mr.  Smee,  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  of 
Fat.  The  author  pointed  out  a  series  of  vessels,  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  injecting  by  means  of  carxine  and 
liquid  ammonia,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
cells,  and  formed  a  perfectly  regular  network  around  the 
edges  of  the  cells  in  which  the  fat  was  contained.  Mr. 
Bowerbank  stated  that  these  resseb  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  he  had  demonstrated  in  the  structure  of 
the  shelli  of  several  species  of  MoUusca,  and  gave  his 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  vessels.  Dr.  Lankester 
believed  that  Mr.  Smee  and  Mr.  Bowerbank  had  con- 
founded the  cat  edges  of  the  cells  with  vessels;  the  same 
appearance  was  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  vegetables, 
where  there  could  be  no  vessels.  Jlr.  John  Quekett 
had  seen  Mr.  Smee's  vessels,  and  believed  them  to  be 
capillaries — Dr.  Lankester  read  a  paper  oa  some  Ab- 
normal Forms  of  Fungi,  with  remarks  oa  their  isor- 
phology.  The  author  first  gave  an  account  of  a  micro- 
scopical esaminatioc  of  a  specimen  of  Ag-iricus  perso- 
natDS,  in  which  a  second  hymenium  was  developed,  with 
the  gills  presented  uppermost.  He  then  referred  to 
several  forms  of  monstrous  Fangi,  which  had  been 
observed  by  Schceffer,  Berkeley,  and  others.  He 
gave  a  morphological  exp-anaiioQ  of  these  irregu- 
larities. He  regarded  the  stipes  and  pileus  as  the 
representative  of  the  leaves  or  nutritive  organs  of 
higher  plants,  and  pointed  out  the  relations  of  these  parts 
to  the  hymi-nium  or  reproductive  organs,  in  the  several  fa- 
miliesofcryptogamic  plants.  Tiie  hymenium  he  regarded  1  sort  of  fruit  an  Apple  without  petals  (^ofs  bear— a,  in 
as  the  analogue  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  or  flower  of  |  the  accompanying  cut,  being  the  flower,  and  b  the  fruit, 
the  higher  plan's  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  hymenium  |  If  oar  senses  do  not  deceive  ns,  there  are  seeds  enough 
on  the  pileus  in  the. \garicus  personatns  as  a  metamorphosis  I  here. 


former  cas<",  and  feeble  in  the  latter  :  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  a  simple  fact.  What  is  Dr.  John  Mur- 
ray's answer  to  this  :  We  quote  his  words.  "  How  a 
leaf  of  vast  dimensions  can  contract  itself  into  a  blossom, 
in  many  cases  comparatively  microscopic,  is  net  easily 
intelligible."  (p.  11).  Is  this  what  he  calls  his  In- 
duction ? 

Bat  if  Dr.  John  Murray,  in  his  eagerness  to  become 
a  martyr  to  the  impious,  atheistical,  hideous,  repulsive, 
and  so  forth  doctrines  of  Morphology,  has  rummaged 
his  commonpUce-book  in  vain  for  quotations  or  argu- 
ments, we  cannot  deny  that  he  does  sometimes  appeal  to 
facts.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the-.u  :  "As  I  am  fond  of 
facts,  it  may  suffice  here  to  say,  once  forall,in  flat  contra- 
diction to  our  author's  impious  assumption,  that  there  is  an 
.\pple-tree  at  Burlington,  which  bears  the  sexual  parts  or 
the  flower  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  but  entirely  de- 
nuded of  petals  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  fruit 
swells  and  ripens  like  other  Apples,  but  these  Apples  are 
enlirely  seedless."  Surely  there  is  no  state  so  happy  as 
ihit  of  ignorance  ;  it  is  quite  a  misfortune  that  we 
should  have  the  ungracious  task  of  disturbing  this  good 
f>  man's    serenity.   He 

evidently  does  not 
know  that  the  latter 
flowers  of  Violets, 
which  have  no  petals, 
are  those  which  most 
certainly  bear  seeds  ; 
and  therefore  we  will 
just  show  him   what 


in  the  garden  of  the  HorcicjKw'al  Society  in  December, 
IS-ll. — Botanical  Rigistf-i . 


of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which  ccours  in  the  conversion  of 
leaves  into  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  the  higher  forms  of 
plants.  There  were  forms  of  Fungi  in  which  the  hyme- 
nium was  developed  on  the  stipes,  as  in  Secotiam  mela- 
nospermum  cf  Berkeley,  a  Swan  River  Fungus.  lu  the 
Pezizas  and   clavate   forms    of  Fungi,  the    reproductive 


We  have  said  that  we  cm  find  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  an  argument  In  Dr.  John  Murray's  pamphlet. 
Let  us  then  inquire  who  he  is,  end  whether  his  well- 
known  botanical  eminence  gives  his  opinions  any 
weigh  t.  For,  be  it  remembered,  this  is  a  purely  botanical 
question,  of  considerable  importance,  indeed,  to  horticul 


organs  were  presented  towards  the  hgbt,  and  this  wss  also    ture,  but  still  one  of  pure  botany,  with  which   none  but 


the  case  with  the  Lichens.  In  the  case  of  one  perfect 
Fungus  growing  on  the  top  of  another,  as  had  been  figured 
by  Schcefier,  he  offered  the  same  explanation  as  that  for 
proliferous  flowers,  in  which  a  second  flower-bud  was 
abnormally  developed  in  the  tissue  of  the  first,  .After 
the  papers  were  read,  several  objects  were  exhibited  in 
the  Society's  microscopes,  and  the  attention  of  the 
members  was  drawn  to  a  new  microscope  of  microscopic 
dimensions,  to  which  were  fitted  glasses  that  would  mag- 
nify 600  diameters,  which  secured  perfect  steadiness,  and 
the  whole  could  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

strictures  on  ^lorphology  ;  its  Unioa-rantable  Assump- 
tions and  Atheistical  Tendency.  By  John  Murray, 
M.A..  Ph.D.  Hamilton. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  25  pages,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  The"author  states  it  to 
he  his  firm  conviction  (reasoning  from  inductive  prin- 
ciples), that  the  legitimate  tendency  of  Morphology  is 
atheistical,  wherefore  he  has  considered  it  a  sound  duty 
to  denounce  it.  We  quarrel  with  no  man  for  doing  what 
he  fancies  to  be  his  duty  ;  but  we  would  humbly  submit 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  duty  which  people  who 
write  books  owe  to  their  readers  ;  and  that  is,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  small  degree, 
with  the  subject  which  employs  their  pen.  Dr.  John 
Murray  has  not  done  that ;  he  is  contented  with  what  he 
Is  pleased  to  call  induction  ;  and  if  we  are  to  jti-^ge  from 
his  pages,  he  treats  observation  with  disdain.  He 
takes  for  his  motto  the  schoolboy  quotation — "  Mons- 
trumhorrendum,  informe,  ingens, cwi/um^n  ademptum ;" 
but  he  metamorphoses  it  into  "  Monstrum  horrendam 
ingens,  mirabile  dictn."  Did  he  think  that  the  true 
words  would  bear  too  obvious  an  application  to  himself  ? 
Dr.  John  Murray's  production  abounds  in  such 
epithets  as  impious,  atheistical,  hideous,  horror, lunatics, 
unintelligible    bombast,     madness     of    folly 


__    __   , ,    consum-  _      _ 

mate  nonsense,  infamous  dogmas,   and  similar  espres-    Martius,    Moquin  Tandon,   Turp: 


botanists  are  capable  o'  dealing.  We  must  declare,  then 
that  although  we  know,  either  personally  or  by  their 
writings,  every  living  botmist  having  any  kind  of 
scientific  reputation,  we  do  not  know  such  a  person  as 
Dr.  J-jha  Jlurray  ;  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  botanist, 
and  we  cannot  find  anybody  who  ever  did.  We  cannot, 
then,  accept  him  as  a  person  of  any  authority  per  se. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  John  Murray  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
some  eminent  botanist  who  does  not  like  to  misTiirosel' 
up  with  controversial  questions.  If  so,  we  do  not  ask 
him  to  betray  his  trust,  but  we  invite  him  to  name  any 
vegetable  physiologist  of  the  present  day  who  does  not  re- 
cognise the  tru'hs  of  Morphology.  IVe  know  no  such 
person  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nerves  of  our  zealous 
Doctor  will  be  seriously  shorked  at  learning  that  LinrEeus 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  wicked  heresy.  We  be2 
to  refer  him  to  the  well  known  "  Prolepsis  Plantarum." 

Dr.  John  Murray  (we  are  particular  in  mentioning  the 
learned  gentleman's  exact  name,  from  fear  that  there 
should  be  any  other  Dr.  Murray),  complacently  assures 
the  ilorpbologists  that  he  believes  them  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  ultioiate  tendency  of  their  own  doctrines. 
Kind  man  I  He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble, 
for  be  may  be  assured  that  they  know  what  they  are 
about  rather  better  than  he  does.  Wrong  or  right, 
the!/  are  not  ridiculous. 

'•  yon  equidem  invideo,  mirror  magis,"  as  our  learned 
author  has  it.  We,  too,  have  no  envy  for  the  position 
in  which  he  has  placed  himself ;  we  have  not  the  least 
desire  to  become  a  laughing-stock  ;  and  we  leave  to  him 
the  pleasant  office  of  being  the  mirror  of  absurdity. 

-\nd  now,  Dr.  John  Murray,  we  ofi^er  you  a  piece  of 
advice.  The  next  time  you  occupy  yourself  with  Mor- 
phology be  cool,  and  do  not  sputter  like  a  bit  of 
potassium  in  a  basin  of  water.  Compose  yourself  a 
little.  Sit  down  and  examine  the  works  of  Linnseas, 
Wolff,  Goethe,  De  CandoUe,  Robert  Biown,  Auguste 
de  St.  Hilaire,  Engelman,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Dunal, 
'      ~      '         ~       '       Mohl,    Schleiden, 


Miscellaneous. 

Hose   Gardens  ofGhszeepoor. — Ghazeepoor  is  cele- 
brated throughout   India  for  the  wholesomeness  of  its 
air,    and    the   beauty  and   extent   of  its   Rose-gardens, 
Perhaps   these  in   a  good  degree  arise   from  the    same 
cause, — the  elevated  level  on  which  it  stands,  and  the 
dryness  of  its  soil,  which  never  retains  the  moisture, 
and  after  the  heaviest  showrs  is,  in  a  very  few  hours,  fit 
to  walk  on  with  comfort.     Tiiat  this  must  contribute  to 
health  is  evident  ;  and  I  suppose,  from  all  which  I  have 
observed,  that  it   must  be   favourable  to  the  growth  of 
flowers.     It  is  also  another  auspicious  circumstance  in 
the  situation  of  the  city  and  cantonment,  that  it  has  a 
noble  reach  of  the   river  to   the  south-west,  from  which 
quarter  the  hot  winds  generally  blcT.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  English  regiments  removed   hither  from  the  other 
stations,  have   always  found  their  number  of  deaths  di- 
minish from  the  Indian  to  the  European  ratio  ;  and  the 
apparent  health  of  the  inhabitants,  both  English  and  na- 
tives, really  struck  me  as  doing  justice  to  the  fdvourable 
reports  of  the  air.     The  ccuutry  round  is  as  flat  as  India 
generally  is,  and  the  Roses  were  not  in  bloom.     There 
was,  however,  a  very  brilliant  display  of  fl'jwersand  flower- 
ing shrubs  of  other  kinds  in  the  different  lanes  and  hedges, 
aswellas  in  thepIeasure-groundsoftheEuropean  residents. 
The  Rose-fields,  which   occupy  many  hundred  acres  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  described  as,  at  the  proper  season, 
extremely  beautiful.     They  are  cultivated  for  distillation, 
and  for  making  "  attar."     Rose-water  is  both  good  and 
cheap  here  ;  the  price  of  a  seer,  or  weight  of  two  pounds 
(a  large  quart)  of   the   best  being  eigiit  anas,  or  a  shil- 
ling.    The  attar  is  obtained  after  the  rose-water  is  made, 
by  setting  it  out  during  the  night  and  till  sun-rise  in  the 
morning  in  large  open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  skimming  off   the  essential  oil  which  floats  at  the 
top.     The  rose-water  which  is  thus   skimmed   bears   a 
lower  price  than  that  which  is  warranted  with   its  creain 
entire  ;  but  Mr.  Bayley  s-aid  there  is  very  little  percepti- 
ble difference.     To  produce  one  rupee's  weight  oi  attar, 
two  hundred  thousand  well-grown  Roses  are  required. 
The  price,  even  on   the  spot,  is  extravagant,  a  rupee's 
weight  being  sold  in   the  bazaar  (where  it  is  often  adul- 
terated with  sandal-wood)  for  SO  s.  r.,  and  at  the  English 
warehouse,  where  it  is  warranted  genuine,  at  100  s.  r.  or 
10/. !     Mr.  Melville,   who  made  some  for  himself  one 
year,  said  he  calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
price  of  utensils,  really  cost  him  at  the  rate  of  5/.  for  the 
above  trifling  quantity,  without  reckoning  risk,  labour  of 
servan's,  &c. — Bishop  Hebcr's  Indian  Journal. 

Professorship  of  Botany,  Edinburgh. — We  learn  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  has  undeitaken  to  deliver  the  Aca- 
demical Course  of  Botany  in  this  University,  the  state 
of  D'.  Graham's  health  being  unfortunately  such  as  to 
prevent  his  doing  so  himself. 


sions  ;  but  argument  it  has  none.  Yet  the  views  of  |  au"  a  hundred  others.  Investigate  their  facts,  and 
Morphologists  are  founded  on  direct  observation,  and  on  when  you  have  done  that,  show  them  to  be  erroneous  if 
what  they  believe  to  be  unquestionable  facts  ;  and  in  1  you  can.  Such  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which  is  ex- 
crder  to  meet  their  arguments  it  should  be  shown  that  i  pected  of  men  of  science.  Invective  is  the  unerring  in- 
their  observations  are  erroneous,  or  their  reasoning  false.  •  dication  of  a  charlatan. 
That  Dr.  Murray  does  cot  do.  I  ^^^ 

He  savs,  indeed,  that  it  passes  his  comprehension  how  j  NEW  PLANTS, 

the  leaf 'of  a  Fig-tree  can  ever  become  its  fruit,  which  1      M.\sii.LjvmA    Triangularis.      'Slave  Epiphyte). 
nobody  says  that  it  does;  and  we  can  easily  believe  that ;  Orchidaces.     Gynandria    iMonandria.  —  This  is  nearly 
-  ■  ■  _  -       -  beautiful  JIaxillaria  tenuifolia,  and  like  it 

found  it  in  the 
not  aware  that  truth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  power  of  village  of  Quezaltenango  in  Guatemala.  Its  leaves  are 
Dr.  John  Murray's  intellect;  if,  indeed,  it  were  so,  very  much  larger  than  in  that  species  (10  by  Ij  inches)  ; 
truth  would  be  an  object  of  much  pity.  Let  us  give  a  i  the  flowers  are  formed  sing'y  in  the  axils  of  the  imperfect 
specimen  of  what  the  learned  man  calls  reasoning  1  leaves,  which  precede  the  appearance  or  the  perfect 
Morphologists  say  that  in  the  beginning  the  part  which  leaves  and  terminal  pseudo-bulbs  of  such  plants  ;  they 
becomes  a  leaf  is  identical  with  one  of  the  parts  which,  are  of  a  rich  cinnamon  brown  gaily  mottled  with  crimson 
under  different  circumstances  becomes  a  portion  of  a  flecks.  The  sepals,  which  spread  widely  apart,  are  folded 
flower  ;  the  force  of  development  being  excessive  in  the    back  at  their  edges  into  a  triangular  form.  __  It  flowered 


very  simple  things  are  beyond  his  comprehension, 
that  is  no  reason  whv  thev  should  not  be  true.     " 


But  j  related  to  the  beautiful 


Bees. 

Answers. —  Anon. — My  visws  of  ventilating  hives 
nearly  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Smartt.  The  '■  end  of 
Jlarch,  or  early  in  April,"  is  not  the  proper  time  to  re- 
move bees,  especially  in  forv.-ard  springs  ;  for  they  will 
then  have  commenced  their  labours  in  the  fields,  and 
will  be  apt  to  stray  to  their  former  st.ition,  and  there 
perish,  not  knowing  their  way  back  to  their  new  home. 
Few  apiarians  have  been  so  successful  as  Mr.  S  ,  whose 
"bees  never  leave  his  glasses  until  the  latter  are  filled." 
His  hives,  however,  mar  be  full  of  moths,  although  a 
woollen  rag  hangs  on  each,  just  above  the  doorways  ; 
and  the  large  tomtit  is  not  to  be  scared  away  by 
coloured  strings.  It  is  only  severe  weather  that  urges 
him,  through  the  force  of  hunger,  to  kidnap  bees,  by 
rapping  slUy  at  their  doors,  and  snapping  them  up  when 
thev  appear  outside.  But  as  has  been  sagaciously  ob- 
served, that  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  door 
shut.  The  current  opinion  th.-vt  the  brood-cells  are 
diminished  in  size  by  the  cocoons  from  the  larva?,  is 
open  to  objection  ;  but  Mr.  S.  says,  "  If  the  combis  at 
fii-st  constructed  of  the  proper  dimensions,  a  continual 
decrease  from  that  size  proves  the  necessity  of  occa- 
sionally— say  once  in  four  or  five  years — remoWng  two 
or  three  brood  combs,  which  are  soon  restored.  The 
best  tune  for  the  operation  is  when  the  comb  is  known 
to  be  unoccupied  by  eggs  and  larvaj."  If  the  cells  are 
not  cleared  out  by  "the  bees,  they  must  soon  get  small 
indeed,  even  before  they  are  four  or  five  years  old. 
Supposing  they  were  occupied  by  brood  only  thrice 
during  the  season,  the  cells  in  a  hive  four  years  old 
wonld,  of  course,  contain  12  coatings — a  stratum  of 
consider.able  thickness.  At  this  rate,  the  cells  must  be 
very  small  in  a  prosperous  hive,  nine  years  old,  which 
is  in  my  possession  ;  and  what  must  they  have  been  in 
a  hive  that  has  stood  40  or  oO  years,  as  some  have  been 
recorded  to  have  done?  Sucli,  however,  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Still,  I  may  safely  say  that,  in  general, 
the  combs  last  out  the  bees.  But,  according  to  Jlr.  S., 
"  the  combs  must  be  removed  in  winter  ;  for,  at  no 
other  time  are  the  cells  unoccupied  by  brood  ;  and  per- 
haps even  then  it  is  only  in  weak  hives  that  they  are  so." 
But,  surelv,  he  cannot  mean  in  winter  ;  for  he  observes 
that  "  the'  combs  will  soon  be  restored."  Besides, 
winter  is  a  very  improper  time  to  disturb^  bees  thus  ;■ 
they  could  not  renew  their  lost  comb  before  April  ; 
therefore,  the  colony  would  be  weak  during  the  summer, 
by  loss  of  early  brood.  At  p.  70,  I  mentioned  that 
about  midsummer  was  the  best  season  for  the  operation. 
By  that  time  the  early  brood  would  be  saved,  and  the 
fresh  combs  would  contain  a  generation  of  bees  likely 
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to  survive  the  wiater.  In  some  districts  "  hundreds, of 
hives  might  be  hept  where  there  are  only  ten,"  but  iu 
other  parts,  ^Yhere  hardly  a  single  hank  of  Thyme  es- 
capes the  plough,  the  food  of  bees  is,  of  course,  more 
limited.  "  U.  J.  B."  observes  at  p.  87,  that  «  the 
hlack  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  and  Plum  are,  in 
tlie  first  instance,  produced  by  honey-dews,  which  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  bees  should  collect."^  In  reply 
to  this,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  bees  collecting 
that  saccharine  fluid  when  it  was  dropping  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  as  dark  as  treacle,  and  what  they  carried 
home  was  of  the  same  brown  hue. —  JV. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSERVATORIES.  &c. 
The  lung-looked- for  change  of  weather  has  come  at  last,  and 
with  it  its  thousand  demands  upon  the  8:aidener;  we  can 
scarcely  tell  him  which  plant  most  requires  his  assistance  j  let, 
therefore,  every  plant  that  inhabits  a  pot  be  brought  at  once 
Tinder  review,  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  growing 
season.  No  fear  need  now  be  apprehended  from  potting; 
therefore  let  all  your  strength  be  brought  into  action  forthwith, 
in  order  that  spring  growth  may  be  accelerated  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Achimenes  which  have  been  established  in  four-inch 
pots  may  now  be  removed  into  the  flowering  pans,  putting  six 
plants  into  a  pan.  Gei'anium  house. — This  is  now  the  proper 
time  to  regulate  the  branches  of  those  intended  for  early 
flowering.  Let  the  shoots  be  brought  into  their  exact  position, 
and  carefully  tied  to  short  stakes ;  increase  the  temperature  by 
night,  and  apply  mauure-water  occasionally.  Those  intended 
for  late  flowering  should  be  potted  immediately  into  the 
blooming  pots,  and  kept  cool,  to  promote  the  production  of 
wood  rather  than  flowers  at  this  time.  Orchidaceous  house. 
Increase  the  temperature,  and  ply  ihe  syringe,  as  the  plants 
■will  now  grow  rapidly.  Be  careful  in  not  throwing  too  much 
water  over  those  sending  out  succulent  flower-stalks,  for  they 
may  damp  off.  Ferret  out  the  cockroaches  and  woodlice,  and 
see  that  the  little  gentlemen  who  carry  their  houses  on  their 
backs  are  completely  kept  down. — A. 

11.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  delightful  change  in  the  weather  will,  of  course,  make 
gtirdeners  busy.  The  planting  of  shrubs,  laying  oF  Box,  &c.,  if 
not  already  finished,  must  now  be  brought  to  a  close  as  quickly 
as  possible,  before  dry  weather  sets  in.  Finish  digging,  if  not 
already  done;  turn  gravel,  edge  and  clean  walks,  &c.  Examine 
half-hardy  plants,  such  as  have  been  protected  through  this 
severe  winter,  and  remove  the  covering,  unless  an  unfavour- 
able change  in  the  weather  takes  place.  Do  not  yet  prune 
tender  Roses,  they  might  be  much  injured  by  so  doing  until 
they  begin  to  grow,  which  will  soon  be  the  case  if  fine  weather 
continues.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  in  borders,  pots,  &c. ;  also  hardy 
annuals.  Plant  out  from  the  reserve-garden  Phloxes,  Pentste- 
mons,  &c.  Pits  and  Frames. —Follovf  the  directions  given  in 
last  week's  Calendar.  Look  over  bedding  out  stock,  and  if 
you  are  short  of  any  kinds  now  is  the  time  to  remedy  the  evil, 
by  putting  in  cuttings  or  seeds.  Some  of  the  more  hardy 
plants  might  be  removed  to  colder  situations,  to  harden,  but  by 
no  means  expose  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather  yet. 
Brompton  and  Ten-week  Stocks  that  have  been  kept  in  pots, 
in  frames,  through  winter,  might  be  prepared,  by  exposure  to 
the  air  for  a  short  time,  for  planting  out.  Shut  up  early  every 
fine  day,  to  forward  the  growth  of  any  sickly  plants,  or  such  as 
are  most  wanted  to  be  increased,  and  prick  ofi"  tender  annuals 
as  fast  as  room  can  be  made  for  them.  Water  them  sparingly 
until  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  for  fear  of  damp,  S^c.—B. 
XH.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas.— These  beautiful  spring  flowers  will  now  require 
very  great  attention.  They  may  have  occasional  warm  and 
genial  showers  any  time  previous  to  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  The  pots  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  giving  the 
plants  all  the  air  possible,  avoiding  rough  windy  weather  ;  and 
covering  well  with  mats  during  the  night,  Poli/anthiises.~'Loo]i 
the  beds  carefully  over,  and  any  plants  loosf^ned  by  the  frosts 
should  immediately  be  secured.  Where  grown  in  pots,  the 
same  attention  as  that  recommended  for  tlie  Auricula  will  be 
required.  Tulips,  in  spite  of  the  past  severe  weather,  are  look- 
ing well.  Keep  the  wet  from  lodging  in  the  hearts  of  the 
plants,  it  is  apt  at  this  season  to  be  frozen,  and  the  mass  of 
ice  has  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  rising  bud.  Carnations. — 
Plant  these  in  their  blooming-pots  as  soon  as  possible,  putting 
about  2  inches  of  broken  pots  at  the  bottom,  on  which  place  a 
little  Moss  to  prevent  the  .soil  running  amongst  the  drainage; 
fill  up  with  compost,  which  ought,  i(  our  directions  have  been 
attended  to,  to  be  perfectly  free  from  all  noxious  insects. 
Pansy  and  Pink  Beds  must  be  carefully  dressed  with  some 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  omitting  the  rich  compost  till  later 
in  the  spring,  Dahlias.—Pot  off  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a 
Vjry  gentle  heat.— C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Fineries. — Keep  down  useless  suckers,  gills,  &c.,  and  take  care 
that  the  crown  does  not  grow  disproportionately  large.  Keep  a 
high  and  moist  atmosphere  to  those  swelling  fruit,  and  give  much 
less  air  than  to  free-growing  successions.  Syringe  every  day  now 
that  the  season  has  advanced  and  the  weather  improved,  and  even 
twice  a  day  in  fine  weather  will  be  liighly  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  provided  a  powerful  atmospheric  heat  he  maintained— say 
from  85°  to  95°  degrees  in  the  day,  and  from  70°  to  75°  at  night. 
Early-potted  successions  will  now  require  a  little  water  ;  however, 
frequent  syringings  wi  1  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  in  a  great 
degree,  taking  care  that  they  are  slight,  and  accompanied  with 
a  lively  heat  and  a  wholesome  circulation  of  air.  Vineries — Pro- 
ceed as  before  in  the  routine  of  disbudding  Vines  :  those  turned  out 
about  Christmas,  or  through  January,  and  intended  for  very  late 
crop3,  should  be  covered  up  with  litter,  both  to  prevent  too  early 
excitement,  and  to  soften  the  desiccated  bark.  P each-house. — 
When  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  off,  go  over  the  trees  at  inter- 
vals, thinning  out  a  few  at  a  time,  and  reserving  the  final  thinning 
until  they  have  done  stoning,  or  nearly  so.  Syringe  frequently, 
at  least  twice  a  day,  and  batter  sharply  with  the  syringe,  right 
and  left.  Figs.— As  the  forced  Figs  will  now  have  fruit  advancing 
in  some  stage  or  other,  beware  of  checks  of  any  kind,  which  would 
assuredly  cause  them  to  cast  their  fruit:  to  this  end,  examine 
carefully  the  state  of  the  borders,  and  if  you  can  rely  on  your 
drainage,  rather  over- water  than  suffer  it  to  be  under-done.  Pots 
of  Figs  can  hardly  receive  too  much  of  tepid  manure  water  at  all 
times,  except  in  the  ripening  period.  Make  very  free  with  the 
syringe.  Cherries  as  last  week.  The  red  spider  may  now  begin 
to  make  his  appearance.  Remember  that  the  frequent  use  of 
sulphur,  and  a  moist  and  high  atmosphere,  are  the  best  pre- 
Tentives.— Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  walls  are  now  getting  into  full 
bloom,  and  may  require  slight  protection  at  night,  especially  where 
coping  boards  have  not  been  put  up.  Gauze,  of  cotton  material, 
maybe  obtained  for  little  niori;  than  ]d.  a  yard  ;  and  if  only  two 
breadths  of  such  he  p'aced  judiciously  along  the  front  of  the  wall, 
a  sufficient  protection  will  be  afforded  against  such  frosts  as  usually 
occur  after  this  period  of  the  season.  The  substance  being  light 
is  not  so  apt  to  be  torn  by  wind  as  are  some  thicker  fabrics.  Of 
course  very  tliin  canvass  is  preferable  wliere  it  can  be  afTorded. 
Grafting  of  Plums  and  Cherries  should  be  concluded  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  that  of  Pears  and  Apples  jtroceetled  with.  In  grafting 
old  trees  of  these  last  mentionL-d,  2,  or  even  3-ycaro'd  wood  may 
he  used,  if  very  strong  young  shoots  cannot  be  obtained.  Kitchen 
Garden.— Dress  Asparagus  beds;    let  the  surface   be  carefully 


forked  over  so  as  not  to  injure  tlie  crowns  of  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  finely  broken  so  that  no  compact  portions  remain  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  shoots.  A  few  beds  maybe  forwarded 
by  filling  the  trenches  witli  fermenting  stable  dung.  Dress  Arti- 
chokes. Sow  a  few  Cardoons.  Keep  up  successions  of  Peas— of 
these,  Groom's  Superb  Dwarf,  Blue  Prussian,  Auvergne,  Knight's 
Dwarf,  and  Tall  Slarrows,  may  now  be  sown ;  the  latter  should 
not  be  leas  than  5  feet  between  the  rows.  Plawt  Oxalis  Deppei  in 
rich  light  soil  in  rows  0  inches  apart,  taking  care  to  protect  it  from 
frost.  Finish  planting  Potatoes;  the  frost  having  made  a  prema- 
ture clearance  of  Broccoli  and  other  crops  usually  succeeded  by 
Potatoes,  the  latter  will  derive  advantage  from  an  earlier  pos- 
session of  tlie  ground  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case. 
Sow  Parsnips,  Beet,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Paris  Cos  Lettuce,  Sum- 
mer Savoy,  Borage,  l\Iarygold,  Nasturtium,  Sweet  Basil.  Prick 
out  Celery.— i7. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice.— No  hard-woofled  timber  should  be 
felled  aficr  this  ;  clear  away  loppings  of  all  kinds,  according  to 
their  suitable  uses.  Commence  to  burn  for  charcoal,  if  not 
done  before.  Where  absolutely  necessary,  planting  may  be  still 
continued,  although  we  think  much  valuable  time  might  be  saved, 
as  well  as  gained,  by  deferring  it  till  "November.  See  that  all 
water-courses  are  in  good  repair  before  the  growing  season. 
Nztrseri/. — As  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  ground  in  proper 
condition  for  the  reception  of  forest-seeds  until  thelastfew  days, 
no  time  must  now  be  lost  in  performing  this  as  before  recom- 
mended. Finish  layering  deciduous  trees.  As  soon  as  possible 
commence  grafting,  aod  cut  back  those  grafted  last  year.  Mulch 
and  water  any  valuable  fresh  planted  trees;  and  finish  trans- 
planting of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  possible,  except  evergreens. 
Plash  hedges,  and  repair  fences  of  all  kinds.— K 
VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 

As  the  weather  has  now  taken  a  favourable  change,  opera- 
tions which  should  have  been  performed  a  month  ago  may  now 
be  proceeded  with  in  good  earnest.  Ground  that  has  been 
winter-dug,  and  duly  exposed  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
late  frosts  will  now  be  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving  seeds; 
therefore  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  getting  in  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  Carrots  and  Onions.  Oi  the  latter,  perhaps  the 
most  useful  sorts  for  a  cottager  are  the  Strasburghand  James's 
Keeping;  a  small  patch  of  the  Silver-skinned  may  also  be 
^own  for  pickling.  Sow  in  4  ft.  beds,  in  rows  g  ins.  apart, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  too  deeply.  Examine  previous  sow- 
ings of  Peas  in  case  of  injury  from  frost,  drawing  alittle  earth 
to  them  if  they  require  it,  and  make  a  successional  sowing  of 
Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  or  of  the  Auvergne;  the  latter  is  very 
prolific,  and  well  suited  for  succeeding  the  early  crops,  coming 
into  use  only  a  little  later  than  the  Early  Frame  or  Charlton. 
Sow  in  rows  3^  ft.  apart,  with  Spinach  between  them.  Prepare 
for  planting  Potatoes;  also  get  in  seeds  of  Turnips,  Parsley, 
Radishes,  and  Leeks;  the  latter  for  transplanting.  Let  the 
soil  be  frequently  stirred  between  the  rows  of  young  Cabbages, 
and  plant  out  from  those  sown  in  autumn.— G. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  6th, 
1832— therm  74°:   and  the  lowest  on  the  5th,  1842— therm.  23^. 


Nearly  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Lindlky's 
QCHOOL    BOTANY;     or,   the   RUDIMENTS    of 

O  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools; 
illustrated  with  a  large  quantity  of  Woodcuts  by  the  most  emi- 
nent English  and  French  Botanical  Artists. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

AzA-LBAs  ~K at heri/ic — The  following  are  12  handsome  hardy 
varieties,  viz.,  esimia,  lutea  rubicunda,  coccinea  nobilis, 
Gloria  mundi,  incarnata  maxima,  regalis,  amabilis,  Govenia^ 
thyrsitlora.  Aurora,  Dulcedo,  and  BlaDdina.4; 

Brer— C  R  R  Inquires  if  any  one  can  give  him  a  remedy  for 
the  mustiness  of  beer  put  into  afoul  cask  ? 

Books— 7?!vc5^ig'fl(or— If  youare  a  gardener,  take  the  "Theory  of 
Horticulture"  for  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  "  School  Botany" 
for  the  study  of  Botanical  Classification.  When  you  have 
mastered  them  wc  will  advise  you  further.  British  Botany 
can  only  be  prosecuted  with  advantage,  when  you  have 
learned  all  that  the  latter  book  contains,  Don's  Dictionary  is 
waste  paper.     Mr.  Loudon's  books  are  not  yet  published. 

S«i— The  best  book  to   consult  for  writing  an  essay  on 

the  advantages  and  pleasures  derived  from  the    study  of 

botany  is  the  Book  of  Nature. P  J— Harrison's  "Floricul- 

tural  Cabinet. $ 

BnACHVcowE  iBiirtiDiFOHA — A'X— The  seeds  of  this  ghou'd  be 
sown  early  in  March  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  a  small  portion 
of  loam  should  be  added,  and  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed.  When  large  enough,  transplant  the  plants 
singly  into  very  small  pots,  shifting  them  afterwards  into  a 
larger  size,  as  they  require  it,  still  keeping  them  warm  and 
close,  and  rather  moist.  Finally,  when  they  begin  to  show 
flower,  harden  them  off  by  admitting  air  more  freely.  It 
must  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  season.  It  seldom 
produces  perfect  seeds,  except  when  planted  in  a  very  warm 
situation  out  of  doers  ;  but  then  the  plants  are  unsightly.  Bad 
seed  is  the  cause  of  your  failure.^ 

Celery — H  7F— Your  late  plantation,  which  has  withstood  the 
frost,  will  yet  grow  to  be  in  some  way  useful. |j 

Feuit  Thebs  — £J/i— If  you  keep  the  blossoms  of  your  Plum 
and  Pear-trees  against  waits  from  being  injured  by  frost ;  the 
foliage  clear  of  insects  ;  tlie  trees  watered  and  mulched  when 
they  require  it;  and  reduce,  by  little  at  a  time,  the  super- 
abundant summer-shoots  ;  the  trees  will  become  fruitful. y 

Gahdun  Pots. — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  we  have  reprinted  for  i/raiis  distribution  our  article 
on  the  sizes  of  pots,  and  the  necessity  for  rechristening 
them.  It  has  been  done  in  a  small  form,  that  it  may  be  stuck 
up  in  the  potting  or  tool  house,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any 
party  inclosing  to  the  publisher  his  address  and  a  postage- 


stamp,  sliall]have  a  couple  sent  him  j— more,  if  a  greater 
number  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

Gold  Fish — E  H — You  shall  be  fully  answered  next  week. 

GREENnousES— il/P — Tlic  best  covering  you  could  have  would 
be  moveable  thatch,  such  as  is  used  in  some  of  the  small 
houses  at  Chatsworth.  But  as  you  will  probably  find  it  in- 
convenient to  apply  that,  you  hud  better  have  light  frames  of 
wood  covered  with  asphalte  felt.  But  your  heating  appa- 
ratus must  be  a  very  bad  one  if  It  will  not  exclude  frost.  Had 
you  not  better  improve  that  ? 

Herbaria — i^  J~The  colours  of  dried  plants  cannot  be  pre- 
served ;  it  is  the  dandyism  of  botany  to  attach  importance  to 
it.  What  should  be  attended  to  are  form,  a  skilful  selection, 
aod  the  preservation  of  the  plant  very  fiat,  witliout  being 
crushed.  Paste  them  down  with  carpenter's  glue.  Never 
put  them  in  books  ;  but  fix  eacli  on  a  separate  half-sheet  of 
paper.  The  kind  of  paper  to  be  used  is  of  little  consequence ; 
let  it  be  white,  tolerably  stifr",  and  as  good  as  you  can  afford. 

Insects— Qua?rews — Sprinkle  the  floors  at  night  with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  take  a  small  tin  oil-can  with  a  long  bent 
spout,  which  is  a  convenient  utensil  to  pour  some  of  the 
same  spirit  into  the  holes  and  crevices  from  whence  the 
black  beetles  issue.  By  repeating  this  two  or  three  times 
you  will  clear  the  infested  premises.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken  that  the  inflammable  spirit  does  not  ignite.  The  fire 
in  the  grate  ought  to  be  extinguished  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  application,   and  the  candle  must  be  placed  in  a   safe 

place,  or  a  bull's  eye  lantern  may  be  used— i2. J  S— Your 

chrysalis  will  change  to  the  small  white,  or  Turnip  butterfly, 
called  Pontia  rapre  — il. 

Instinct— Will  Mr.  Bree  allow  us  a  little  time  before  his 
memorandum  is  inserted  ?  We  are  about  to  change  our 
type,  aud  are  anxious  to  use  up  all  "  standing  matter,"  if 
we  can. 

Mushrooms— We  hope  to  resume  this  matter  very  soon. 

Names  of  Fruits— B  B—i,  2,  Easter  Beurie;  3,  Buchanan's 

Spring  Bcurre.  || il— Your  seedling  Apples,  from  the  Golden 

Harvey,  are  both  good, though  scarcely  equal  to  their  parent  j 
but  they  may  prove  better  bearers,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
this,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  them  further  trial.  [1 

Names  OF  Plants— .4i)/—l,  Epidendrum  selligerum;  2,  Sol- 
danella  alpina. 

ORANGE-TaEEs— 5h6— You  may  repot  these  now  with  advan-j^ 
tage.  Use  a  rough  soil,  consisting  of  two  thirds  good  lightl 
loam,  and  one  of  fibrous  peat.  Drain  the  pots  well,  for  onl 
this  greatly  depends  the  health  of  the  plants  ;  and  mix  freelyB 
with  the  soil  lumps  of  charcoal.  Orange-trees  like  the  very  J 
strongest  manure. $ 

Pelargoniums  — Co?is^a?z/— No  leaf  was  inclosed. 

Rhododendrons —A'a/Aerme-The  following  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  may  be  grown  either  out-of-doors  or  in  a  green- 
house, but  when  grown  in  the  latter  the  flowers  come  much 
more  perfect.  They  are  free  bloomers.  Russellianum,  scar- 
let; Lowei,  pale  straw,  with  brown;  tigrinum,  pale  rose, 
with  dark  brown  ;  Nobleanum,  dark  red  ;  splendidum,  white  ; 
altaclerense,  scarlet;  arboreum  roicum,  bright  rose;  Vic- 
toria, deep  red;  venustum,  pink;  Augustum,  pale  flesh, 
spotted;  pulchenimum,  scarlet;  and  macranthum,  rose  t 

Roses— The  articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  are  reprinting 
in  the  form  of  a  small  volume,  price  5s.  6rf.,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Tree  Rose  ;"  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be 

ordered  of   any  bookseller. /  F  S— We  do  not  know 

whether  Rosa  indica  Barclayana  can  be  obtained  of  the  trade, 
but  should  suppose  some  of  the  extensive  Rose  growers  near 
London  must  possess  the  kind,  as  it  originated,  we  believe, 
at  Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking-,  the  seat  of  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  We 
preserve  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  mulching 
the  stems  a  few  inches  deep  with  dry  Fern,  down  to  which 
point  they  are  usually  killed;  but  this  does  not  prevent  its 
flowering  most  profusely  during  the  autumn  months.  With- 
out some  such  precaution  it  would  no  doubt  be  killed  in  such 
winters  as  the  last.— J.  P. 

SciNDE— £  ii:— Pray  oblige  us;  we  shall  be  very  grateful. 

Sports— 5  TP — We  never  before  saw  a  Hyacinth  bearing  on 
tlie  same  truss  a  perfectly  pink  and  a  perfectly  blue  flower. 
Such  circumstances  are  called  "sports'*  by  gardeners,  and 
are  analogous  to  the  production  on  the  same  branch  of  a 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  or  a  buff  and  a  purple  Chrysanthemum. 

Vines— He/(.r— Of  those  you  enumerate,  you  may  plant  4  Black 
Hamburgh,  2  Sweetwater,  2  Wilmot's  Early  Muscat,  1  West's 
St.  Peter's,  1  Black  Gibraltar,  1  Muscat  of  Alexandria.il 

Vine  bobders— -4  constant  r.  needs  little  advice.  He  could 
hardly  have  acted  better  than  he  has  done ;  unless,  instead 
of  replanting  his  old  rootless  Vines,  he  had  replaced  them 
with  healthy  well-rooted  young  plants.  We  agree  with  him 
in  opinion  that  one  cause  of  the  Vine  roots  running  down- 
wards is  the  bad  system  of  constantly  cropping  the  border 
with  coarse  annuals.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  Grapes,  if 
flowers  are  permitted  to  grow  all  over  their  roots. 

Vine-pruning— JCH— Too  late  for  this  week.  We  cannot  in- 
sert articles  that  come  late  in  the  week. 

Misc— Dogberry— T\\t  marks  are  private,  and  relate  to  little 
secrets  of  our  own.  The  gum  comes  from  Ceradia  furcata, 
of  which  there  is  an  account  at  p.  87  of  this  volume.  It  is 
said  to  be  similar  in  nature  to  Olibanum,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  bird  is  the 
Landrail.    You  would  oblige  us  by  some  particulars  about 

Polly.     Tedious !    Very   far   from    that. Captain— yowt 

suggestion  shall  be  borne  in  mind. E  A  5— Bract  is  the 

correct  botanical  term  for  the  red  leaves  of  the  Poiosettia 

pulcherrima. ^BC— Much  obliged,  but   we  have   no 

present  use  for  the  Numbers. Iota— A  remedy  for  destroy- 
ing Ants  is  given  at  p.  477,  l  S44.t /  C— We  cannot  give  you 

any  information  respecting  the  culture  of  the  Sunflower  on  a 
large  scale,  beyond  what  has  been  published  at  p.  255, 1812. 

TiceerfsiWe- Guano  may  be  applied  for  every  purpose  for 

which  other  manures  are  employed;  but  not  to  the   Pine 

tribe,  all  of  which  are  destroyed  by  manure.:}: J  C  W  will 

find  a  select  list  of  Cape  Heaths  given  at  p.  508,  i814.±— — 
J  P_We  cannot  assist  you,  but  probably  you  will  gain  the 
information  you  require  by  writing  to  Mr.  Miller,  Nursery- 
man, Ramsgate* i;ia«iAw.?—Makeyour  Carnation-bed  tQ| 

\  consist  of  four  rows,  alternately  for  Carnations  and  Picotees.  | 

'i  In  the  rows  for  Carnations,  plant  a  bizarre  and  a  flake  through- | 

;'  out,  and  arrange  a  heavy  and  light  edged  flower  in  the  rows  | 

'  appropriated  to  Picotees  ;  this  arrangement  will  give  youthe  | 

greatest  variety  possible.* Sw6— We  cannot  recommend 

■\  dealers. J A  Sub—Yoxxx  Potato  does  not  appear  to  be  the 

Ash-leaved  Kidney.  || 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias— Jil/F— A  large  and  bright  crimson  purple  self, 
having  broad  and  well-formed  petals.  Your  specimen  was 
injured  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  packed,  and  it  is  also 
necessary,  in  a  flower  of  this  description,  to  see  more  than  a 
single  bloom,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  merits. 

IL  promises  well* JJ'JC— No.  l.  White,  with  a  purple  disk, 

a  pretty  flower;  rather  small,  and  the  white  wants  purity. 
2.  White  with  crimson  tip,  is  surpassed  by  others  in  cultiva- 
tion. 17.  Light  centre  with  mazarine  tips  ;  beautiful  in  colour, 
but  the  petals  want  breadth.  14.  Light  crimson  self,  rather 
small,  of  fine  form,  the  circle  being  filled  up  by  broad  well- 
formed  petals.  * 

Rhododendrons- C  ATmirs— Your  seedling  is  a  pretty  variety, 
like  the  white  R.  arboreum;  but  with  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink  on  the  outside  of  the  corolla. 

*»*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


13.— 1845.] 
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NORTH  OF  DEVON. 

TO  BE  LET,  frooQ  Ladv-Day  next,  together  or 
separate.  aDELIGHTFCL  COUXTRY  MANSfON.  and  a 
VILLA  RESIDEN'CE,  bnth  southern  aspect,  remarkably  com- 
plete, healthy,  and  well-sbeltercd— on  the  same  domain,  yet 
distinct ;  witii  or  without  some  superior  Land  and  Farm  Build- 
ings, and  extensive  shooting.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  field  sports.  Tne  dweliing-s  are  well 
calculated  for  moderate- sized  families  ;  situated  about  5  miles 
from  Barnstaple,  "  from  lUracombe,  over  turnpike  roads; 
2  miles  from  a  beautiful  sea  coast ;  half  a  mile  from  the  church, 
market,  and  post-office.  Rent  very  moderate;  for  any  term 
between  "  or  14  years.  For  further  parlicalars  apply  (post 
paid)  to  Mr.  James  Day,  Braunton  by  Barnstaple.— Mar.  cg. 

Ci)e  ftcjctfultural  S^a^ctte* 


SAT CR DAT,  :srABCH  29,  1S45. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOIVING  WEEKS. 
Svac-vEiDxY,     .April    2 — HijiMand  and  .\i!riciiliunil  Society. 
Tbcjudat,       April    3— Agrionllural  Imp   Sec. ot  Ireland. 
M'nnszsrAY,    .April    7 — Aericultiral  Socielv  t.f  England. 
TaCftsDAV,       .Apii]    8— Agiicultnral  Imp.  Soc.  of  Iieland. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
April  5 — CoUumptoa  |         Anril  -/^tewT^'n^y 

April    7 — London  *  .     —     .. 


AorU  -J-te"Ton>r 


If  there  is  oue  countn-  iu  which,  more  than 
another,  k  universal  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is 
wanted,  it  is  in  Ensland,  where  everybody's  ca- 
pital is  more  or  less  affected  b_v  operations  connected 
with  chemical  science  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe,  with  any  pretension  to  iutelligence,  in 
which  there  is  so  little  general  acquaintance  with 
this  important  subject. 

This  prevailing-  ignorance  of  the  science  has  ob- 
viously arisen  from  the  want  of  efficient  practical 
schools  of  it.  The  British  Government  apparently 
will  not  patronise  such  establishments ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstrable, by  reference  to  those  on  the  Continent, 
that  they  cannot  exist  self-supported — ;.  e.,  by  the 
fees  of  students.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
extrinsic  source  from  which  funds  may  be  obtained, 
they  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

An  appeal  has  lately  been  made  to  the  public  on 
this  subject.  It  is  proposed*  to  establish  a  College 
of  Chemistry,  for  promoting  the  science,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  agriculture,  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
medicine.  The  success  of  the  scheme,  so  much  to 
be  desired,  will  depend  on  the  support  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  public.  It  is  not  lo  be  supposed, 
however,  that  subscriptions  to  it  will  be  mere  acts 
of  benevolence. 

"  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards  annually, 
and  donors  of  10/.  10s.  will  be  entitled  to  a  definite 
number  of  analyses,  to  be  made  in  the  school  at  a 
mere  nominal  price  (the  number  for  each  guinea 
subscribed,  and  the  charge  to  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined by  the  Council),  and  also  to  a  copy  of  all 
printed  papers,  reports,  <S:c.  issued  from  the  school, 
which  will  embrace  much  information  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  science  and  its  economic  appli- 
cations to  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  Sub- 
scribers of  10/.  10;5.  and  upwards  annually,  and 
donors  of  50/.  or  ujiwards,  will  be  entitled  to  nomi- 
nate a  student,  who  will  be  received  at  a  reduced 
charge  for  the  whole  course  of  study,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  contribution.  This  Institution 
is  intended  to  embrace — 1st.  'A  Laboratory'  (as  de- 
signed by  Sir  H.  Davy)  for  original  investigations, 
and  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  this  most  im- 
portant national  .science,  on  the  model  of  the  Gies- 
sen  Laboratory.  2d.  'A  College'  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  analysis  and  scientific  re- 
search, upon  such  terms  as  to  encourage  young  men 
of  talent  and  scientific  taste  to  apply  themselves  to 
Chemistry,  and  for  qualifying  public  lecturers  and 
teachers.  3d.  Departments  for  the  application  of 
Chemistry  to  especial  purposes,  as  Agriculture, 
Geology,  Mineialogy,  and  Metallurgy,  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  soils,  rocks,  &c. ;  to  Medicine,  Physiology, 
the  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  4th.  The  employ- 
ment of  such  means  as  may  appear  expedient  to  the 
Council  for  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  Chemistry  throughout  the  country,  and 
for  making  it  a  branch  of  general  education." 

Such  an  Institution  has  a  strong  claim  for  assist- 
ance and  support  upon  those  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.      What,   indeed,  is   Agriculture, 
properly  understood,  but  a  chemical  manufacture  ? 
— an  art  whose  object  it  is  to  re-an'ange  the  ele- 
ments of  substances  useless  as  food,  and  convert 
them  into  "Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
milk,  cheese,  wool,  and  other  farm  products.     The 
processes  of  this  manufacture  are  indeed  more  liable 
to  derangement — they  are  influenced  by  a  greater  ' 
variety  of  circumstances  than  those  which  regulate  \ 
the    results    of    other  chemical   manufactures  ;    a 
greater  number  of  agents,  natural  and  artificial,  are  j 
brought  into  play.     But  even  disregai'ding  the  fact, ! 
that  of  the  nature  of  one  of  these  agents,  vital  force, ' 
we  are  altogether  ignorant,  we  need  not   be  sur- 

•  Proposal  of  estahlishrng  a  College  of  Cheraisto',  ^c, ;  Lon-  ■ 
don  Ajeni,  Mr.  W.  JchDson  ;  Office,  7,  St.  Manin's-place,  Tra-  i 
ialgai-sqaaie.  \ 


prised  at  the  variety — or,  indeed,  apparent  incon- 
gruity— of  the  results  obtained  by  the  agriculturist ; 
for  organic  Chemistry,  that  branch  of  the  science  on 
which  his  art  depends,  is  but  iuits  infancy,  while  the 
chemistry  of  inorganic  bodies,  which  regulates  the 
processes  of  other  chemical  manufactures,  has  long 
been  established. 

At  every  chemical  manufactory,  however,  using 
the  words  as  they  are  generally  applied,  experienced 
chemists  are  employed,  who  carefully  watch  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  art,  and  note  every  extension  of  the 
science  that  can  possibly  be  used  to  improve  them  : 
surely  the  greater  complexity  and  comparative  un- 
certainty of  the  processes  of  agriculture,  for  which 
we  also  claim  the  designation — a  chemical  manu- 
facture— should  constitute  an  a  fortiori  argument 
in  favour  of  similar  anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer.  We  may  hereafter  attempt  to 
draw  a  parallel  in  greater  detail  between  his  art  and 
that  of  the  chemical  manufacturer ;  in  the  meantime 
we  may  safely  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  simi- 
larity between  their  professions  as  renders  them 
equally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  proposed 
College  of  Chemistry. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  landomiers  and 
farmers  the  favourable  perusal  of  the  supplement  to 
the  "  Proposal"  alluded  to  above,  which  is  addressed 
to  agriculturists. 

We  continue  our  remarks  on  implements  of  the 
cultivator  and  sciirifier  kind.  Eiddell's  Scarifier, 
figured  at  page  193,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ran- 
SOME  in  his  work  on  the  Implements  of  Agricul- 
ture : — "  It  consists  of  a  strong  cast-iron  frame  upon 
which  the  teeth,  nine  in  number,  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  and  so  disposed  at  intervals  of  1(3^  inches  fi'om 
each  other,  as  that  those  in  the  hinder  row  should 
form  a  path  midway-  in  the  intervals  left  by  the 
passing  of  those  in  the  front.  It  is  suspended  on  a 
cranked  axle  between  two  wheels  50  inches  in  height 
behind,  and  on  an  upright  shaft  carried  on  two  small 
wheels  running  close  together  in  front.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  machine  is  thus  suspended  on  three 
points ;  and  by  means  of  two  levers,  the  one  to 
direct  the  position  of  the  front  teeth,  and  the  other 
to  regulate  the  depth  of  its  hinder  ones,  it  may  be 
balanced  between  these  points  in  any  direction  that 
may  be  required.  It  may  thus  be  used  either  w  th 
the  fore  tines  parallel  with  the  hinder  ones,  or  at  a 
greater  or  less  depression  ;  this  arrangement  allows 
it  to  penetrate  very  strong  or  hard  land,  and  to  re- 
tain its  hold  where  scarcely  any  other  implement 
would  produce  any  ett'ect,  and  oven  where  the 
plough  could  not  work  to  advantage.  By  a  simple 
contrivance  to  shift  the  bearing  of  the  frame  upon 
the  axle  either  side  of  the  machine  may  be  depressed 
so  that  the  tines  shall  penetrate  the  land  to  a  uni- 
form depth,  even  where,  from  the  circumstance  of 
one  wheel  having  its  path  along  the  furrow,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wheels  may  not  be  parallel  with  the 
general  level  of  the  land.  The  tines  are  prepared 
to  fit  case-hardened  cast-iron  points,  of  1, 2,  or  3  ins. 
width,  or  cast-iron  or  steel  hoes  of  9  inches  width  ; 
with  these  latter  every  part  of  the  land  will  be  cut." 
The  Uley  Cc:ltiv.\tor,  also  figured  at  page  193, 
is  made  of  two  sizes,  with  five  and  seven  teeth  re- 
spectively, and  to  be  worked  by  two  or  four  horses. 
Its  teeth  are  not  placed  in  rows  across  the  length  of 
the  implement,  but  obliquely  to  it ;  just,  indeed,  as  in 
the  second  of  the  modes  of  arrangement  figured  in 
page  193  ;  the  space  between  adjacent  teeth  is  thus 

2  feet,  while  the  distance  between  their  paths  is'only 
6  inches.  This  implement  rests  on  four  wheels,  the 
front  ones    being   IS  inches  and  the  hinder  ones 

3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  front  wheels 
a  vertical  iron  rod  rises,  which  passes  through  the 
point  or  nose  of  the  frame-work ;  the  hindmost  ones 
rest  on  cranks  on  an  axle,  passing  directly  under 
and  across  the  frame-work,  which  is  thus  20  inches 
off'  the  ground.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  raised  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  plan  by  which  its  depth  is 
regulated,  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Clyecrn,  of  Uley 
Works.  The  hinder  part  of  the  machine  is  raised 
by  increasing  the  inclination  of  the  cranks  which 
attach  the  hind  wheels  to  the  frame.  The  front 
part  of  it  is  not  raised  in  the  same  way,  by  a  crank 
on  the  front  wheel,  but  it  slips  up  and  down  the  ver-  j 
tic;d  pole  attached  to  them,  and  its  position  is  regu-  ! 
lated  thus  ;  at  about  the  middle  of  the  axle,  to  the  I 
terminal  cranks  on  which  the  hind  wheels  are  affixed, 
a  toothed  wheel  is  placed,  which  is  worked  by  an  end-  | 
less  screw  on  a  shaft  svorking  in  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  parallel  to  the  length  of  it.  Turning  this 
shaft  round,  in  one  direction,  by  means  of  the  crank- 
handle  attached  to  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  axle  on 
which  the  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  will  be  turned  round, 
and  the  cranks  of  the  hind  wheels  raised ;  and  thus  the 
framewill  be  broughtnearer  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  teeth  let  deeper  into  it ;  by  turning  the  handle  the 
other  way  the  hind  part  of  the  machine  is  raised.  In 
order  to  get  the  front  part  of  the  machine  raised  and 


lowered  exactly  as  the  hinder  part  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  is  adopted :  on  the  axle  of  the 
hinder  wheels  there  is  a  crank  attached  for  greater 
simplicity  to  the  pinion  before  mentioned;  it  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  crank  of  the  hind  wheels;  when, 
therefore,  the  pinion  is  turned  round,  these  wheels 
being  by  this  crank  raised,  that  is,  the  frame  being 
lowered,  say  2  inches,  the  extremity  of  this  crank  is 
lowered  4  inches — 2  inches  by  the  action  of  the 
crank,  and  other  2  inches  by  the  lowering  of  the 
frame  to  which  the  crank  is  attached.  From  the 
crank  a  vertical  rod  rises,  which  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  lever  resting  at  the  other  end  on  the  verti- 
cal rod  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  attached 
exactly  at  the  middle  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron  to 
the  frame-work  of  the  implement.  When,  therefore, 
the  point  of  the  crank  is  lowered  4  inches,  the  hind- 
most extremity  of  the  lever  is  also  lowered  4  inches, 
and,  as  it  rests  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  rod  at  the 
other  end,  it  depresses  the  rod  in  the  middle  and  the 
frame-work  attached  to  it  exactly  2  inches,  the 
same  as  the  hind  part  of  it.  The  perfect  parallelism 
of  its  motion  is  thus  insured.  The  cost  of  the 
5-tined  Uley  Cultivator  is  10/. 

The  Catsclaw  Drag,  invented  and  manufac- 
tured b_Y  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading, 
possesses  a  greater  resemblance  to  Finlayson's 
Grubber,  or  at  any  rate  to  that  modification  of  it 
manufactured  by  Scoul.\r,  of  Haddington,  than 
either  of  those  we  have  just  described.  Its  frame- 
work is  raised  and  lowered  parallel!}"  by  levers 
extending  behind  the  machine.  The  mode  in  which 
this  is  effected  may  be  gathered  from  the  figure  of 
the  implement  at  page  193.  It  will  there  also  be 
seen  that  in  addition  to  the  levers  just  alluded  to 
there  are  other  three,  each  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
crank  on  one  of  the  cross  bars  to  which  the  teeth  of 
the  instrument  are  fixed.  The  position  of  the  teeth 
of  each  bar  is  thus  entirely  under  control  ;  and 
this  is  doubtless  useful  iu  so  far,  as  it  will  enable 
the  workman,  without  putting  all  of  it  out  of  work, 
to  free  the  machine  from  impediments  which  may  be 
in  the  way  of  a  part  of  it.  We  have  no  experience 
of  the  working  of  this  implement,  and  therefore  can- 
not speak  so  fully  of  it  as  of  the  others  we  have 
alluded  to.  The  present  price  of  the  Catsclaw 
Drag  is  13/. 

We  stated  last  week  that  the  points  on  which  the 
merits  of  these  implements  must  be  determined  are 
the  form,  length,  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  means  atforded  to  the  workman  of  regulating  the 
depth  at  which  they  shall  be  worked.  It  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  tooth  should  be  so  formed  as  that 
it  may  overcome  the  resistance  to  its  action  in  the 
easiest  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  its 
hold  of  the  ground  in  which  it  is  working.  The 
annexed  are  figures  of  the  teeth  of  two  of  the  imple- 
ments just  described  : — 


Biodell's  Ti.ve.  The  Ulet  Tike. 

The  length  of  the  teeth  as  involving  the  height  of 
the  framework,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  frame- 
work, are  of  importance  as  afifectingthe  ability  of  the 
instrument  to  work  in  foul  land.  We  referred  at 
some  length  to  the  latter  of  these  points  last  week, 
and  showed  that  the  distance  between  the  teeth  had 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  closeness  of  their  paths 
in  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  Uley  Cultivator 
— about  the  same  asthatof  Biddell's  Scarifier,  from 
16  to  20  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  land  when 
at  work — is  in  practice  found  sufficient  and  con- 
venient. Regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth, 
for  reasons  already  insisted  on,  we  prefer  that 
adopted  in  the  former  of  these  implements  to  that 
of  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  regulating  the  depth 
at  which  these  implements  shall  work,  if  we  refer  the 
matter  to  the  workman — and  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  judge — he  will  decide  in  favour  of  the  lever 
as  the  best  means  that  can  be  employed.  Scoblar  s 
Improved  Fixlayson  Grubber  is,  in  this  respect, 
the  best  of  those  implements  we  have  referred 
to,  and  it  is  in  a  measure  imitated  by  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Exall.  In  Biddell's  Scarifier  two 
levers  are  used,  one  for  the  front  and  the  other  for 
the  hind  part  of  the  machine.  In  the  Uley  Culti- 
vator the  movement  of  the  framework  is  obtained,  as 
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we  have  already  shown,  by  a  slower  and  more 
gradual  agency.  In  the  above  remarks  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
weight  or  draught  of  these  implements.  These  are, 
however,  doubtless  important  points,  and  may  here- 
after fm-nish  matter  for  comment. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  just  refer  once  more 
to  the  action  of  this  implement  as  an  implement  of 
cultivation.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  condi- 
tion in  which  land,  after  being-  subsoiled,  is  left  by 
the  cultivator  or  the  scarifier.  It  is  then  through- 
out in  a  friable, /)fa/i/^/^^Z  condition,  and  admirably 
fitted  03  a  vehicle  of  vegetable  nutriment  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  growing  in  it. 

This  implement  is  also,  we  have  said,  well  suited 
for  preparing  a  seed-bed  for  grain.  Its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  many  districts.  It  is  generally  custo- 
mary to  trample,  roll,  and  by  every  means  firm  the  land 
after  Wheat-sowing,  for  instance,  to  hinder  the  frost 
from  throwing  the  young  plants  out.  The  Norfolk 
farmers  are  very  careful,  in  ploughing  tbr  Wheat,  to 
break  the  furrow-slice  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
firm  the  land  as  much  as  possible  before  sowing  their 
Wheat.  They  find  that  this  tends  to  hinder  the 
frost  from  throwing  out  the  plant.  IMay  not  this 
throwing  out  by  the  frost,  upon  wet  land  at  least,  be 
explained  in  this  way  ?  The  rain  falls  on  such  land, 
and  sinks  in  till  it  comes  to  an  impervious  bottom, 
at  no  great  depth,  where  the  land  has  never  been 
stin-ed  by  the  plough  or  otherwise.  It  remains 
there  ;  and,  on  freezing  in  winter,  it  of  course  forces 
open  the  land,  and  the  plants  are  thrown  out  and 
killed.  There  are  two  ways  of  hindering  this  :  one 
is  to  trample  and  roll  the  land,  and  make  a  hard 
surface,  so  that  the  rain,  on  falling,  flows  over  the 
surface,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  open  furrows. 
It  thus  does  not  sink  in.  This  is  the  plan  generally 
follov.'ed,  but  it  often  fails,  as  the  experience  of 
many  would  testify.  Would  not  the  better  plan  be 
to  drain  the  land,  and  put  in  the  subsoil-plough  and 
work  it  with  the  scarifier?  The  rain,  on  falling, 
will  certainl}'  sink  in,  but  it  will  sink  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  frost,  and  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
drains,  the  plants  at  the  same  time  deriving  all  the 
advantages  of  a  free  and  open  soil. 

ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GRAS.SES. 
■  As  corn  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  food  of 
man,  so  are  Gi-asses  Ihe  principal  maintenance  of  herbi- 
vorous animals.  It  is  thus  of  importance  that  ihe  farmer 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  different  species,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  choose  those  which  are  most  conducive  to 
profit.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  onr  lands  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  system  of  alter- 
nate husbandry — that  is,  to  an  alternation  of  grain  and 
Grass  crops.  Of  this  description  are  stiff  clays  and  bog 
land,  also  those  which  are  difficult  of  tillage.  These 
soils  might  lie  advantageously  improved  by  spade  hus- 
bandry. To  describe  minutely  all  the  different  Grasses 
which  are  or  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  inr 
Great  Britain  would  require  much  larger  space  than  I^ 
could  reasonably  demand  here;  therefore  I  shall  con- 
fine mjself  to  giving  a  few  brief  remarks  on  some  of 
them.  I  shall  divide  them  into  two  heads,  viz.  Gras-ses 
suitable  for  pastures  and  meadows,  and  Grasses  suitable 
for  marshy  and  sandy  plaees,  and  conclude  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  proper  time  for  sowing  and  select- 
ing Grasses. 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASSES. 

Dactylis  GL0MERATA(7?'™^/i  Cocks'-foot  Grass.) — 
This  is  a  coarse  Grass,  but  rapid  and  early  in  growth, 
is  an  excellent  pasture  Grass  on  dry  soils,  from  the 
quantity  of  herbageit  affords.  Itgenerally  comes  in  from 
the  time  Turnips  are  over  till  the  meadows  are  fit  for 
grazing.  When  dry,  and  made  into  hay,  cittle  are  not 
fond  of  it :  therefore,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  me- 
rits, it  should  be  frequently  and  closely  cropped  with  the 
scythe,  or  cattle  ;  it  does  well  in  shady  places  ;  grows 
from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  is  common  everywhere. 

Anthoxanthum  Odoratum,  (^Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass).— This  is  also  a  valuable  Grass,  on  account  of  its 
affording  an  early  and  quick  growth  after  being  cropped  ; 
it  grows  freely  on  all  soils  and  situations,  in  woods,  rich 
meadows,  bogs,  and  dry  pastures.  This  Grass  yields  an 
agreeable  smell  in  the  process  of  drying,  hke  that  of 
Woodruff.  The  agreeable  scent  of  newly-made  hay 
entirely  arises  from  this  Grass.  Even  the  green  leaves 
when  bruised  between  the  liiigers  impart  to  them  the 
perfume,  by  which  means  it  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  Grasses.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of  it. 
Grows  1  to  2  feet  high. 

ALOPEcnaus  Pratensis,  {Meadow  Foxtail  Grass). 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  meadow  Grasses,  possessing 
the  three  great  requisites  of  quantity,  quality,  and  earliness, 
in  a  superior  degree  to  any  other.  It  is  often  fit  for 
mowing  by  the  middle  of  May ;  it  flowers  twice  in  the 
year,  and  gives  more  bulk  and  weiglit  of  hay  than  any 
other  Grass.  I:  does  best  on  moiit  soils.  Generally 
from  IJ  to  3  feet  high. 

Phleum  Pratense,  (Timolfaj  or  Cut' s-lail  Grass). 
—Named  after  Timothy  Hanson,  who  brought  it  from 
New  York  in  1780.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Grasses  in  cultivation.  It  affords  more  than  double  the 
nutriment  when  cut  in  the  seed  to  what  it  does  in  the 
flower  stage.     It  prefers  a  strong  moist  soil  more  so 


than  any  other  Grass.  Another  consideration  which  ren- 
ders it  particularly  wortby  of  attention  is  the  seed  which  it 
affords,  and  which  may  be  saved  without  diminishing  the 
hay  crop.  We  have  seen  20  bushels  taken  from  an  acre 
of  this  Grass.  It  varies  much  in  height,  according  to 
soil  and  situation.  On  very  dry  soils  the  roots  of  this 
Grass  are  often  tuberous.  There  Is  another  grand 
quality  in  this  Grass  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  is,  it  may  be  cropped  by  cattle  and  sheep  till  an 
advanced  period  of  the  season  without  injury  to  the 
hay  crop.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high. 
'  "Festuca  ovina  {Sheep's  Fescue  Grass).  —  This' 
Grass  is  not  good  for  hay,  but  is  an  excellent  one  for 
shee;i,  affording  fine  short  sweet  foliage  early  in  the 
season,  and  is  said  to  produce  delicate  mutton.  It  is  an 
excellent  Grass  for  lawns,  requiring  but  little  mowing, 
arid  forming  a  very  thick  sward.  It  is  very  common  on 
!the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales:  4  to  8  inches 
high. 

Festuca  unRinscui.A  {Hard  Fescue  Grass). — This 
is  a  good  Grass  for  hay  or  permanent  pasture  ;  its  pro- 
duce in  spring  is  not  great,  but  the  quality  is  fine.  It 
should  be  mown  when  in  fiower,  as  it  then  affords  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nutriment ;  it  is  common  in  waste 
grounds  and  pastures  ;  hares  are  particularly  fond  of  it : 
1  to  2  feet  high. 

Festuca  pkatensis  {Meadow  Fescue  Grass). — 
According  to  G.  Sinclair,  the  value  of  this  Grass  cut  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  Grass  cut  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  as  6  to  18.  This  is  a  proof  of  (he 
advantage  of  cutting  almost  all  Grasses  when  in  flower, 
rather  than  later ;  it  is  an  excellent  Grass  for  laying 
down  pastures  on  moist  or  moderately  dry  soils  :  common 
in  most  meadows. 

PoA  PRATENSIS,  {Smoolh-stalked  Meadow  Grass). — 
In  early  spring  this  Grass  assumes  a  beautiful  verdure  ; 
it  is  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  hay  ;  when  culti- 
vated by  itself,  it  becomes  so  much  matted  by  its  creeping 
roots  as  to  be  unproductive,  unless  in  water  meadows, 
for  which  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  Grasses.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  Grass  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures. 

PoA  TRiviALis  {Rough  Meadow  Grass). — This  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  meadow  Grasses,  especially  for 
mo'st  soils,  and  sheltered  situations  on  dry  soils ;  it 
generally  dies  off  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two ;  this 
Grass  is  of  most  value  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  generality  of  Grasses :  an  excellent  hay- 
Grass,  from  1  to  2  feet  high. 

PoA  ANNUA  {Annual  Meadow  Gcass).— This  is  the 
most  common  of  all  our  native  Grasses,  being  found  on 
the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest  soils;  it  affords  an  ex- 
cellent herbage  early  in  the  season  for  sheep  and  cattle  ; 
it  flourishes  in  all  manner  of  situations,  and  grows  from 
0  to  10  inches  high. 

Cynosurus  CRISTATUS  {Crested  Dofs-tail  Grass). — 
This  Grass  grows  naturally  in  dry  situations,  and  will  not 
thrive  in  meadows  that  are  very  wet;  common  in  sheep 
pastures,  and  those  anioials  are  particularly  fond  of  it, 
but  other  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it ;  it  does  not  produce 
much  foliage. 

Agrosti^    stolonifera  {Creeping  Bent  Grass). — 

There  is  no  soil,  poorer  dry,  or  no  situation  so  secluded 

i  from  the  sun  and,  air,  but  this  Grass  will  ;flourish  in  ; 

most  of  the  Jyrostis  family  afford  excellent  herbage,  and 

are  deserving  of  cultivation. 

AiRA  c^spiTosA. — This  is  a  very  common  Grass  in 
moist  shady  places,  but  requires  to  be  frequently  grazed 
or  mown  to  reap  its  full  merits  :  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  much 
tufted;  sheep  are  fond  of  it. 

HoLcus  MOLLIS  ANU  LANATUS. — ThesB  two  Grasscs 
resemble  each  other  very  much  in  growth  and  situations, 
and  are  common  in  most  meadows,  growing  in  tufts  ; 
cattle  have  no  relish  for  it.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to  1 5  ft. 
high:  flowers  generally  in  June,  at  which  time  it  should 
be  mown. 

Arena  flavescens  {Yellow  Oat  Grass). — This  is. 
a  common  Grass  in  dry  meadows  and  pastures,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  more  general  cultivation  :  grows  from  1  ft 
to  2  ft.  high. 

LoLiUM  perenne  {Perennial  Rye  Grass.- — This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Grasscultivated  in  Britain. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it — the  Annual  and  Perennial. 
The  Perennial  is  of  a  stronger  growth  and  earlier  than 
the  Annual,  and  on  dry  rich  soils  will  last  four  or  five 
years.  The  Perennial  is  the  best  Grass  for  sowing  down 
with  Clover,  to  afford  three  or  more  years'  good  pasture. 
Other  Grasses  may  afford  a  greater  bulk  on  poor  soils, 
but  are  far  inferior  to  the  Rye-grass  in  nutritive  qualities. 
GRASSES  SUITABLE  FOR  MARSHY  AND  SHADY  PLACES. 
The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  Grasses 
suitable  for  marshy  and  sandy  ground,  particularly  along 
the  sea-coast.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  preventing  the  winds  and  waves  from  drifting  the  loose 
sand  inland. 

Alopecurus  ge}^icvlatvs  (Floating  FoxtailGrass). 
— Common  in  pools  and  wet  places;  it  is  sometimes 
found  on  dry  land  :  a  good  Grass  for  marshy  places, 

Phalaris  arundenacea  {Reed  Canary  Grass). 
— The  roots  of  this  Grass  are  creeping,  and  here  and 
there  tufted  :  should  be  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  on  the  sea-coast,  to  prevent  the  sands  from  being 
blown  about. 

Ammophila  arunhenacea  {Common  Sea  Reed). — 
This  Grass  is  extensively  employed  in  Norfolk  and  Hol- 
land, for  preserving  the  banks  of  sand  which  protect  those 
countries  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  j  it  has  creeping 
roots  :    common  on  the  sea-shores. 

Phleum  arenarium  {Sea  Cat's-tail  Grass). — Com- 
mon on  the  loose  sands  near  the  sea. 


Calamagrostis  lanceolata  {Purple-flowered 
small  Reed). — This  Grass  should  be  extensivelycultivated 
in  all  marshy  places  ;  cattle  are  fond  of  it  cut  in  the 
green  state,  but  reject  it  when  made  into  hay. 

Agrostis  canina  {Brown  Bent  Grass). — Sheep  are 
particularly  fond  of  this  Grass  :  common  in  moist  heaths 
and  moory  places  ;  grows  in  tufts. 

Catabrosa  AauATioA  {Water  Whorl  Grass).— 
Common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  pools  of  water ; 
cattle  are  fond  of  it. 

AiRA  Canescens,  {Grey  Hair  Grass). — Common  on 
the  sea-coast,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

PoA  Maritima,  {Creeping  Sea  Aleadoiu  Grass). — 
This  is  also  a  common  Grass  on  the  sea-coast:  from  8  to 
12  inches  high:  rather  a  coarse  grass. 

PoA  AauATicA  {Rued  Meadow  Grass). — This  is  an 
excellent  Grass,  for  the  sides  of  rivers-,  ponds,  &c.  : 
from  4  to  6  feet  high,  rather  coarse,  but  cattle  are  fond  of 
it  in  its  young  state,  therefore  it  should  be  mown  during 
the  summer  for  them. 

PoaFluitans,  (Floating Meadow  Grass). — Common 
in  all  marshy  places,  with  its  long  narrow  leaves  floating 
upon  the  surface.  Horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  are  fond  of 
this  Grass  in  its  young  stai;e.  It  produces  an  abundance 
of  seeds,  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  ducks,  geese, 
&c.  The  seeds  are  very  nourishing,  and  are  collected 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  and  constitute  the 
manna  of  our  shops.  This  Grass  is  the  Festuca  fluitans 
of  Linnteus  :  1  to  3  feet  high,  thick  and  succulent. 

Arundo  Phragmites  {Common  Reed). — This  is 
the  tallest  of  all  our  Grasses,  and  forms  immense  patches, 
called  Reed-sands,  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  culms  are  extensively  used  for  thatching,  for  walls 
and  floors,  which  are  afterwards  covered  with  clay  :  6  feet 
and  upwards  in  height;  cattle  will  not  eat  it. 

Elymus  Arenarius,  (Linn.)  {Sea  Lyme-Grass.)— 
This  is  a  strong  rough  glaucous  Grass,  on  sandy  shores, 
and  by  its  matted  roots  prevents  the  shifting  of  loose 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  tides  ;  it  is  not  eaten  by  any  of 
our  domestic  animals.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  made 
into  bread  in  Iceland. 

In  selecting  the  different  varieties  of  Grasses  for  laying 
down  meadows  and  pastures,  one  grand  object  ought  to 
be  kept  in  rr-ind  :  that  is,  to  obtain  those  which  yield  the 
greatest  bulk  of  good  hay,  and  to  mix  those  which 
may  be  cut  at  the  same  time;  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
food  can  be  procured  by  a  variety  of  Grasses  on  a  given 
space,  than  by  any  one  sort  alone.  But  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  meadows  and 
pastures.  This  takes  place  from  the  better  Grasses  run- 
ning ou',  and  giving  [dace  to  coarser  kinds,  and  often 
aided  by  a  neglect  to  keep  thorn  well  drained.  The  finer 
and  most  nutritious  Grasses  thrive  best  in  moist,  rather 
than  in  wet  soils  ;  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  keep  the  soil  free  from  surface-water  by  sufficient 
drains.  It  is  in  most  cases  advisable  on  a  flat  surface 
to  lay  the  land  in  ridges,  at  right  angles  with  the  drains. 
Harrowing  in  autumn  is  very  beneficial  to  meadows  and 
pastures,  as  it  destroys  the  Mosses,  and  covers  the  seeds 
of  the  Grasses  which  have  fallen,  or  may  have  been 
sown.  All  meadows  and  pastures  should  be  annually 
top-dressed  with  some  rich  manure,  if  it  can  be  spared 
from  the  tillage  crops :  top-dressing  is  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  the  Grass.  When  the  means  above  described 
fail  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  hay,  it  is  time  to  set  the 
plough  at  work,  and  have  a  course  of  green  crops,  and 
then  it  may  be  relaid. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  relative  to  the  proper 
time  of  sowing  Grass  seeds.  Some  prefer  autumn,  but 
the  majority  recommend  sowing  in  spring.  In  my  opi- 
nion Grass  seeds  should  be  sown  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, especially  on  strong,  wet,  and  heavy  soils,  and  well 
rolled  in  spring  when  the  land  is  in  good  order,  for, 
should  a  dry  spring  set  in,  the  young  plants  will  suffer 
much  from  beiTg  heaved  up  by  the  frost.  Among  thft 
many  uses  to  which  the  roller  may  be  applied,  none 
would  be  more  valuable  than  to  roll  all  Grass  lands  in 
spring,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  from  wind,  heat, 
&c. ;  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  our  uncertain  climate. 
Premature  decay  is  thus  brought  on,  which  the  yearly 
use  of  the  roller  at  that  season  would  prevent.  There 
are  also  a  great  many  different  opinions  respecting  the 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.  When  land  is  to  be  laid 
clown  to  Grass,  it  is  a  great  error  to  sow  an  insufficient 
quantity.  I  have  observed  in  many  places,  where  the 
farmer  fails  in  his  Grass  crop,  by  not  allowing  seed 
enough,  and  what  is  worse,  the  little  he  does  give  is  suf- 
fered to  take  its  chance  under  the  bush-harrow,  which 
not  only  drags  stones  and  other  matters  into  heaps,  but 
does  not  cover  the  seed  deep  enough.  No- doubt 
much  depends  upon  quaUty  and  richness  of  the  soil : 
the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  seed  will 
be  required. — J.  M'Intosh. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  STILTON  CHEESE. 
The  utensils  required  in  its  manufacture  are  the  same 
as  those  in  ordinary  use,  excepting  the  cheese-vat,  which 
in  this  case  is  a  tin-plate  cylinder,  10  inches  high,  25 
round  it  on  the  outside,  without  top  or  bottom,  having 
the  sides  pierced  with  holes,  to  let  out  the  whey.  The 
runnet  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  usual,  only,  instead 
of  calves*  stomach,  that  of  the  lamb  is  used  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  quantity  of  salt,  a  Lemon,  stuck 
full  of  Cloves,  is  put  into  the  jar  amongst  it :  the 
Lemon  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  the  runnet.  About  9  gal- 
lons of  new  milk,  and  the  cream  off  2  or  3  gallons  of 
milk  (the  cream  to  be  warmed  before  put  to  the  milk), 
are  used  in  the  manuf>icture  of  one  cheese.  If  sufficient 
new  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  the  night's  milk  and  cream 
are  to  be  used  with  the  morning's  milk,  as  well  as  the  1 
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extra  cream.  The  runnet  is  to  be  put  in,  when  it  is 
new  milk,  warm ;  when  it  has  become  curd,  it  is  not 
broken  as  in  Gloucestershire  and  elsewhere,  but  a 
strainer  is  laid  in  a  cheese-basket,  and  the  curd  put  into 
it,  breaking  it  as  little  as  possible,  the  cross  corners  are 
drawn  together,  and  it  remains  in  this  way  some  hours, 
until  sufficiently  firm  to  slice.  It  is  laid  in  the  Tat  in 
slices,  a  layer  ofcurdanda  sprinkling  of  salt  alternately; 
this  is  continued  until  the  vat  is  full,  then  a  flat  square 
piece  of  board  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  vat,  one  having 
been  previously  laid  at  the  bottom,  placing  one  hand  at 
the  top,  and  the  other  underneifh.  The  cheese  is  then 
to  be  turned  over  very  quickly  :  its  own  weight  is  a 
Buflicient  pressure  ;  keep  turning  it  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  two  or  three  times  the  nest  day.  It  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  vat  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  firm- 
ness of  it.  When  taken  out,  a  thin  piece  of  calico  is  to  be 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  wrong  out,  and  then  to  be 
pinned  tightly  round  the  cheese.  This  cloth  remains  on 
it  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  cheese  should  be  turned 
twice  a  day  :  it  does  not  require  any  more  salt  than 
that  which  is  put  in  with  the  curd.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  this  kind  of  cheese  ;  from  the  con- 
stant dampness  of  the  skin  it  is  apt  to  get  fly-blown — 
maggots  are  the  result — and  the  cheese  is  destroyed. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  cheese  into  thin  slices,  and 
placing  these  in  alternate  layers  crossing  each  other,  is 
that  it  may  more  readily  get  mouldy,  and  acquire  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  gcodSdlton — britileness  with  soft- 
ness, richness  and  mouldiness.  In  Rutland  and  Leices- 
tershire, where  the  Stilton  cheeses  are  made,  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Dorset  farmer,  in  making  their  poorgreen 
Dorset  cheeses  is  too  frequently  used  ;  that  is,  by  inocu- 
lating the  curd  with  some  old  mouldy  cheese,  and  thus 
hastening  the  ripening  process.  But  this  is  only  done 
when  the  cheese  is  of  a  poorer  character,  made  of  half 
creamed  milk.  This  cheese  takes  IS  months  at  least 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  table.—  IV. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

{Continued  from  page  195) 
Table  IV.  contains  an  abstract  of  the  results  of 
Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.  It  consists  of  seven  columns. 
The  1st  contains  the  names  of  the  crops  cultivated. 
The  2d  states  the  extent  in  acres  of  each  throughout  the 
district,  as  obtained  by  adding  up  the  columns  in  Table 
III.  The  third  gives  the  total  amount  of  the  respective 
crops  in  bushels,  tons,  sacks,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
4th  gives  an  average  price  per  bushel,  sack,  ton,  &c. 
The  5th  gives  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  each 
crop  cultivated  in  the  district.  The  6th  gives  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  pasture  land.  The  sum  of 
this  is  the  total  value  of  agricultural  produce  within  the 
district jV.  S. 
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[We  shall  shortly  have  some  remarks  to  make  upon 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  information  our  correspondent  has  here 
collated.! 
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HUMIC  SALTS  AS  MANURES. 

Although  humic  salts  do  not  belong  to  the  purely 
mineral  substances,  being  composed  of  humic  acid,  which, 
in  some  degree,  is  an  organic  acid,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  treated  afterwards  under  the  head  of  organic 
mineral  manures,  it  may.  nevertheless,  be  best  to  dilate,  on 
the  present  occasion,  on  the  manner  of  preparing  them, 
as  manuring  substances. 

The  humic  salts,  as  humates  of  alunaina,  lime  and 
magnesia,  humates  of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  pre- 
pared on  purpose,  have  been  used  as  manures,  only  for  a 
short  time  ;  still,  comparative  experiments  have  shown 
sufficiently  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
hitherto  known.  This  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  the  plants  receive  from  them  not  only  much  carbon, 
but  also  several  mineral  substances  in  that  very  propor- 
tion in  which  they  can  best  assimilate  them  according 
to  their  wants.     Htunic  salts,  moreover,  have  been  long 


ago  used  as  manures,  without  our  being  aware  of  it ;  as 
they  are  formed  by  making  compost,  they  are  contained 
in  every  sort  of  slime  and  mould,  which  is  used  for 
manure,  and  they  occur  also  (as  we  have  seen  before)  in 
dung,  which  has  arrived  at  a  proper  state  of  maturity. 

The  humic  salts,  whose  base  is  an  earth  or  an  oxide, 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  (humate  of  magnesia 
excepted),  so  much  so  that  the  soil  must  possess  a  con- 
siderable amount  thereof,  for  the  plants  to  obtain 
the  required  quantity  of  earth  and  oxides.  The  humates 
of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  on  which  account  the  plants 
might  easily  obtain  too  much,  if  the  soil  were  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  them.  Thus  it  follows,  that  if  the 
manuring  with  humic  salts  shall  be  beneficial,  the  former 
are  to  be  employed  in  large,  the  latter  in  small  quantities. 
We  shall  now  investigate  somewhat  narrowly  those  humic 
salts,  which  are  prepared  most  commonly  for  the  purpose 
of  manure. 

Humate  of  Lime  consists  of  31.1  parts  of  lime,  and 
86.9  of  humic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  water. 
It  is  made  by  burnt  lime  being  slaked  with  so  much  water 
as  will  make  it  fah  to  pieces ;  then  it  is  mixed  as  intimately 
as  possible  with  veiy  humic  earth  or  peat;  the  whole  is 
placed  in  a  heap,  at  times  wetted  with  water,  and 
worked  np  once  or  twice  during  the  summer.  The 
quantity  of  lime  and  humus  to  be  used,  depends  (it  is 
true)  on  the  proportion  in  which  humic  acid  and  lime 
combine  chemically  ;  still  it  is  always  better  to  take  a 
little  mote  humus  than  in  the  ratio  of  S6.9  13.1,  as  all 
the  humus  will  thus  be  changed  in  humic  acid. 
It  will  not  be  till  after  a  year,  or  indeed  till  after 
two  summers  and  a  winter,  that  the  lime  will  be  con- 
verted into  humate  of  lime,  and  can  be  then  used,  con- 
jointly with  the  other  earths  and  oxides  contained  in 
the  mixture  either  as  a  top  manure,  or  to  be  harrowed 
in  with  the  seed.  The  quantity  to  be  brought  on  the 
land  can  scarcely  be  too  great,  especial'y  if  the  soil  be 
very  deficient  in  humus  ;  a  ton  weight  in  a  dry  state 
produces  a  very  good  effect  on  a  Magdeburg  acre  of 
land,  because  the  soil  will  then  obtain  262  lbs.  lime 
combined  with  173S  lbs.  of  humic  acid,  provided  that  all 
the  lime  has  been  duly  sa'urated.  But  as  this  may  not 
always  be  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  take  at  least 
30  cwt.  per  acre.  Besides,  that  in  this  way  humate  of 
lime  is  generated  in  the  heap,  those  substances  also  are 
converted  into  manures,  which  are  contained  in  the  coal 
of  humus  and  the  vegetable  matters.  The  humate  of 
lime  has  the  property  of  being  easily  soluble  in  carbo- 
nate of  ammoni?.  If,  therefore,  the  land  is  afterwards 
manured  with  urine  or  dung,  which  contains  or  developes 
the  latter  substance,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  humate  of 
lime  will  be  conveyed  to  the  plants.  The  dung  and  the 
animal  excrements  act,  therefore,  in  this  way  even  better 
in  the  nourishing  process  of  the  plants,  than  in  the 
modes  which  I  had  occasion  to  state  before. 

The  manuring  with  humate  of  lime  is  the  more  bene- 
ficial, the  more/ree  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  the  soil 
contains  ;  because  if  the  dung,  &c.  also  yield  humic  acid 
it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  iron  and  the  alumina  till  they 
are  quite  saturated,  and  thus  the  plants  will  lose  the 
humic  acid,  as  these  combinations  are  nearly  insoluble. 
When  the  iron  and  alumina  are  finally  saturated,  the 
humic  acid  will  combine  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  (if 
any  be  present),  but,  as  we  already  know  very  slowly,  as 
the  carbonic  acid  wil',  while  the  lime  is  united,  tend  to 
prevent  it.  Thus,  as  the  humate  of  lime,  so  essential  to 
plants,  is  either  not  formed  in  the  soil  at  all,  or  with 
great  diflScuIty,  the  making  of  it  on  purpose  and  the 
manuring  therewith,  will  be  very  beneficial. 

b.  Humate  of  Potash.— This  salt  consists  of  20-97 
parts  of  potash  and  79'03  humic  acid.  It  can  be  pre- 
pared in  a  few  hours  by  mixing  hot  potash  ley  with 
humic  earth,  and  instead  of  potash,  wood-ashes  containing 
much  potash  may  be  taken  ;  nay,  the  latter  deserve  even 
a  preference  on  account  of  the  other  manuring  substances 
which  they  contain.  For  that  purpose,  the  humic  earth 
is  either  placed  in  the  hot  ley,  or  the  latter  is  poured 
gradually  on  the  earth  collected  in  aheap.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  take  hot  ley,  cold  water,  containing  the  potash  or 
wood-ashes,  is  poured  over  the  earth ;  or  wood-ashes  are 
mixed  intimately  with  humic  earth  put  in  heaps,  and 
subsequently  water  is  poured  over  them  several  times, 
and  they  are  worked  up  repeatedly.  In  six  or  eight 
weeks  all  carbonate  of  potash  will  have  been  converted 
into  humate  of  potash.  The  forming  of  this  salt  takes 
place  so  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
being  easily  soluble  in  water,  being  moreover  a  more 
powerful  base  than  the  lime. 

Humate  of  potash  is  always  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
because  as  it  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water,  it 
will  reach  the  lower  soil  sooner  than  is  desirable.  150  to 
200  lbs.  will  suffice  at  one  time,  and  its  effects  will  last 
for  3  or  4  years.  It  is,  consequently,  a  cheap  manure, 
which,  moreover,  will  never  miss  its  aim,  if  the  soil  be 
not  deficient  in  the  other  substances  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  crops.  Buck-wheat  is  much  im- 
proved by  it. 

If  it  comes  in  contact  with  gypsum  in  the  soil,  a  reci- 
procal decomposition  of  the  two  salts  will  take  place, 
viz.,  sulphate  of  potash  and  humate  of  lime  will  be 
formed,  which  may  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  only  so  far  as 
they  will  not  receive  so  much  humic  acid  as  before. 
This,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  humic 
salts  avail  plants  most  by  their  bases. 


found  it  produce  always  very  fine  Buck-wheat.  It  is 
possible,  that  humate  of  potash,  as  well  as  humate  of 
soda,  may  become  an  article  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance in  moory  and  marshy  countries. — Sprengel. 


ON  FIXING  BLOWING  SANDS. 
It  has  been  observed  by  me  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be- 
partially  seen  on  the  coast  here,  that  ridges  formed  of 
sand-hills,  even  if  covered  with  Bent,  are  ever  changing 
their  form;  that  somstires  a  gap  is  made  across  them,- 
which  may  be  filled  up,  but  which  o.^ten  continues  widen- 
ing for  years  ;  that  the  Bent  does  not  efl"ectually  prevent 
the  sand  from  drifting  ;  and  that  the  neighbouring  ground 
is  always  liable  to  be  inundated  by  it.  I  have  also  ob- 
served that  when  a  flat  slope  or  plain  of  drift  sand  is 
produced,  and  its  continuity  remains  unbroken  for  a  few 
years,  it  becomes  covered  with  various  pl-jnts,  which  at 
length  form  a  green  sward  ;  but  should  a  gap  be  made 
in  this  plain,  and  no  accession  of  sand  take  place,  the 
rent  will  widen,  and  the  sands  will  drift,  until  sometim.es 
the  whole  is  blown  away,  or  new  hillocks  are  formed. 

Now,  the  ridge  of  hillocks  on  the  coast  here  is  too 
large  to  be  removed  by  labour,  and  therefore  the  object 
is  to  render  it  stationary  and  permanent.     To  effect  this» 
the  more  prominent  parts  should  be  removed  to  fill  up 
the  hollows  j  and  the  face  of  the  ridge  next  the  sea  should 
be  rendered  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  with  a  general 
declivity  of  not  more  than  30°  ;  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
should  be  rounded,  and  its  landward  declivity  extended 
at   an  angle   of  about   '20%  which   I    think   is  that  at 
which  the  vegetation  becomes  permanent  under  ordinary 
circumstances.     To  secure  the  permanency  of  this  long 
prism  of  sand,  its  seaward  face   should   be  planted  with 
those  Grasses  which  are  observed  to  thrive  naturally  in 
such  situations.     These  are  the   Seabent,  Arundo  are- 
naria,   called    also   Ammophila  arundinacea ;  the  Sea 
Liwe-grstss,  Elymus  arenarius,  which  is  a  much  larger 
and  coarser,  but  less  efficacious  plant;  the  Sea-Wheat, 
Trit'.cum  junceum  ;  and  the  common  Fescue,  Fesiuca 
duriuscula  ;  together  with  the  Sand  Sedge,  Carex  are- 
naria.     I  have  seen  it  recommended  by  various  bota- 
nists, to  collect  the  seeds  of  these  plants,  and  sow  them 
in  the  sand.     To  this  there  are  two  objections :  first, 
seeds  sown  on  drift  sand  would  have  no  chance  of  ger- 
minating, because  they   would   be   liable  to  be  blown 
away,  or  covered  too  deeply,  or  dried  up  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  seeds  of  the  Sand-bent  are  scarcely  ever  matured  with 
us,  at  least  I  have  often  searched  for  them,  but  never  found 
any.    But  all  the  plants  mentioned  propagate  naturally  by 
their  very  long,  slender  roots,  which  extend  beneath  the 
surface,  and  send  up  shoots  at  their  knots.     These  long, 
creeping  roots,  if  gathered  and  cut  at  intervals,  leaving 
a  knot  on  each  cutting,  might  be  planted  probably  with 
success.     A  better  method,  which  I  have  seen  practised,, 
is  this  : — It  will  be  found  in  a  tuft  of  Sea-bent,  that  the 
root  divides  at  the  top  into  a  great  number  of  shoots, 
each  with  a  tnft  of  leaves.     One  of  these  large  tufts  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number,  each 
having  a  small  bit  of  the  root  attached.     A  person,  pro- 
vided with  a  bundle  of  these,  and  a  small  spade  or  trowel, 
plants  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Cabbages,  putting 
them  in  deeply,  and  tramping  the  sand  about  them,  the 
sets  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other.     If  the  weather  be  wet,  they  soon  take  root  and 
grow  ;  but  if  dry,  they  may  be  partially  overwhelmed  or 
blown  away.     When  tufts  of  this  plant  are  at  consider- 
able intervals,  they  increase  to  a  great  size  ;  but  the 
sand  between  them  drifts,  and  leaves  them  forming  little' 
hillocks.     When  they  are  closely  and  uniformly  planted, 
little  drifting  takes  place,  and  the  seeds  of  many  other 
plants  finding  shelter  among  them,  germinate,  so  that  ulti- 
mately a  sward  is  formed,  which  in  time  usurps  their  place 
almost  entirely,  and  they  decay  and  disappear.     Elymus 
arenarius  is  too  coarse  to  form  a  sward  ;  and  thus,  in  all 
places  where  I  have  seen  it,  although  it  in  some  degree 
binds  the  sand,  it  can  never  be  depended  upon  for  pre- 
venting drift.     Carex  arenaria,  which  is  very  vivacious, 
and  has  running  roots  often  from  ten  to  20  feet  long,  as 
I  have  ascertained  by  pulling  them  np  (which  is  easily 
done,  as  they  pass  horizontally  at  no  great  depth,  and 
can  be  traced  by  their  annual  tufts),  might  with  ad- 
vantage  be   planted  here   and   there   among   the   bent, 
which,   however,   is  the  Grass    to    be    most   depended 
upon.     The  proper   place  for  Triticum  junceum  is   at 
tb.e  base  of  the  seaward  slope,  just  above  the  highest 
tide-line  ;  but  it  does  not  generally  thrive  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea.     In  this  manner  the  outer  slope,  and  the 
rounded  summit  of  the  ridge,  are  to  be  clothed  with  the 
plants  mentioned. 

The  inner  slope  requires  nearly  equal  attention,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  drifted,  and  it  even  will 
soon  be  covered  with  Grass  and  Herbage;  but  yet  it  mast 
not  be  left  to  nature  in  our  case.  Its  upper  half  should 
be  planted  with  Whins,  which  may  be  reared  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  taken  up  froia  among  the  old  bushes ;  or  the 
seed  may  be  sown,  although  of  this  practice  I  cannot 
predict  a  certain  result,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  employed. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  a  belt  of  Whin,  among 
which  some  Broom  might  be  tried,  although  I  apprehend 
it  will  not  thrive  well  in  such  a  situation.  To  secure  the 
lower  part  of  the  inner  slope,  the  best  method,  I  think,, 
is  one  which  I  have  seen  answer  completely  in  the  outer 
Hebrides.  Square  turfs  are  cut  from  the  neighbouring 
pastures,  and  laid  upon  the  sand  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
or   more   from  each   other.     These  turfs  must  not  be 


c.  Humale  of  Soda  consists  of  14. 9G  parts  of  soda, '  merely  of  a  sandy  soil,  otherwise  they  may  dry  op  or  be 
and  85.4  of  humic  acid.  It  is  made  in  the  same  man-  blown  to  pieces  ;  if  it  be  possible  to  procure  such  as  have 
ner  as  humate  of  potash,  by  mixing  iorfa  with  humic  Agrostis  stolonifera  or  alba  in  them,  that  plant  is  sure 
earth.  100  to  200  lbs.  are  to  be  put  on  the  acre,  and  i  to  succeed,  and  send  out  shoots  into  the  intervening 
spread  on  the  surface ;  its  effects  last  3  or  4  years.    I  I  spaces.    Long  drought  may  destroy  or  greatly  injure 
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the  turfs  ;  buc  in  a  wet  seasoDZthey  are  sure  to  answer; 
and  I  have  known  large  tracts  completely  secured  by 
this  practice  in  a  few  years. —  Professor  M'Gillveray  in 
the  Scottish  Farmer. 


S3o2iie  Correspondence. 

Deep  Cultivation. — The  advantages  of  deep  cultivation 
are,  as  you  express  in  your  last  Number,  so  self-evident 
to  those  who  bestow  due  consideration  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  advocate  its 
practice.  Nevertheless,  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  those 
other  arts,  the  rationale  of  which  are  now  more  generally 
Enderstood,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
same  truths  again  and  again  before  the  popular  mind 
can  appreciate  and  apply  them.  An  illustration,  by  way 
of  example,  frequently  makes  a  more  durable  impression 
than  the  clearest  demonstration  of  abstract  truth  ;  and 
having  experienced,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  the 
benefits  of  deep  cultivation  upon  my  Turnip-crop  during 
the  dry  season  of  last  year,  I  am  induced  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  your  readers.  In  the  winter  of  1843 
I  subsoiled  a  field  of  1 2  acres  to  the  depth  of  about  1 8  in. ; 
its  geological  position  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
green-sand,and  its  texture  alightloamy  gravel.  The  manures 
which  I  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  field  were  night- 
Boil,  the  refuse  of  a  horse-hair  manufactory,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  together  with  a  g=neral  coating  of 
ashes.  There  was  little,  if  any,  perceptible  difference  in 
the  crop  of  Swedes,  when  the  several  manures  were 
respectively  used  ;  but  the  whole,  without  exception,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  drought  which  we  experienced 
in  this  neighbourhood,  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  grew. 
I  attribute  its  excellence  almost  entirely  to  the  subsoil- 
ing,  which  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  good  tilth  (in  fact 
when  the  Swedes  were  sown  the  ground  resembled  an 
ash-heap),  and  thus  to  retain  a  sufficient  moisture  for 
the  plants,  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.  Similar  bene- 
ficial effects  were  also  as  palpable  upon  another  dry 
gravelly  field  of  20  acres,  sown  with  Peas,  which  had 
been  subsoiled  during  the  preceding  winter.  Both  these 
fields  were  subsoiled  for  the  first  time,  having  previously 
been  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  who  never  ploughed 
deeply.  With  regard  to  draining,  too,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  drains  should  be  deep.  I  never  dig 
them  less  than  3  feet,  and  frequently,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  that  to  4  and  even  5  feet.  And, 
although  the  original  outlay  be  a  heavy  expense  (too 
great,  indeed,  to  be  expected  from  a  tenant),  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  wherever  the  land  requires  draining,  it  is  the 
best  investment  of  capital  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
its  improvement. — J.  M.  Paine,  Farnham. 

Management  of  Calves. — In  Suffolk,  which  has  been 
a  large  dairy  county,  they  never  suffer  their  fatting  calves 
to  suck  but  twice  a  day,  and  thus  they  keep  them  8  or  9 
weeks,  when  they  are  only  moderately  fat,  with  a  good  cow. 
May  I  ask  what  is  the  plan  in  Essex,  whence  so  many 
are  sent  to  the  London  market,  that  we  may  suppose 
they  not  only  pursue  what  is  likely  to  produce  fine  veal, 
but  also  what  is  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.'  AVouId 
not  sucking  a  full  meal  three  times  a  day  be  more  likely 
to  promote  their  growth  ? — Laitiere.  [The  practice  of 
milking  cows  three  times  day  is  not  common;  nor  is  it 
advisable.] 

Thick  Sowing. —  4n  inquirer  from  the  Banks  of  the 
Dearn  asks,  whether  less  than  three  bushels  of  Barley- 
seed  an  acre  is  sufiicient,  and  what  is  the  best  distance 
for  the  rows  ?     I  have  before  stated  in  the  j4gricullural 
Gazelle  an  experiment  tried  more  than  20  years  ago  to 
ascertain  these  matters,  but  as  the  Number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  may  not  be  on  the  Banks  of  the  Dearn  to 
refer  to,  if  there   be  no  objection  to  occupy  its  columns 
with  a  repetition,  I  will  again  state  it ;    and  I   do  so  the 
more  readily;  as  the  spring  seeding  time  is  now  at  hand  I 
may  draw  attention  to  it  from  other  parts  of  England 
besides  the  Banks  of  the  Dearn.     I  divided  a  patch  of 
ground  |into  five  parts,  each  part  "H  feet  wide;  this  ad- 
mitted in  each  part  3  rows  of  Barley  at  30  inches  asunder, 
4  rows  at  22\  in.,  6  rows  at  loin.,  and  12  rows  at  Ts  in.; 
the  fifth  part  was  sown  broadcast :  a  row  at  22^-  iiiches 
yielded  a  weight  of  grain  and  straw  equal  to  a  row  at  the 
30,  and  to  two  rows  at  15  inches  distance,  the  l^  rows 
were  still   inferior,  and   the   least  produce  was   in  the 
broadcast.      Other  experiments  since  have  satisfied  me 
that,   at  somewhere  about   20  inches,  both  Wheat  and 
spring-sown  corn  will  be  most  productive,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  seed  may  be  about  a  bushel  to   the  statute 
acre  ;  but  I  must  remark  that  the  ground  has  been  con- 
tinually hoed  between  the  rows — upon  which  operations, 
I  reckon,  very  much  depends.     The  ground,  by  being  so 
kept  open,  absorbs  the  ammonia  brought  down  by  every 
shower,  (which,  falling  on  hard  ground,  would  evaporate 
with  the  first   sunny   hour)  retains   it  for  a  time,  and 
suffers  it  to  be  carried  up  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  a  regular 
and  constant  supply  is  also  assisted  by  the  regular  and 
constant  hoeing  or  stirringof  the  soil.  The  plan  of  operation 
I  would  indicate  is  this : — Plough  the  land  with  a  light  one- 
horse  plough,   and  a   furrnw-slice,  7  inches  wide  and 
3  deep  ;    sow  the  seed  of  any  spring   corn   in   every 
third   furrow,   harrow   and    roll.      When    the   corn   is 
in  Grass,  work  the  intervals  with  a  Dutch  hoe ;  shortly 
previous  to  its  tillering  draw  earth  to  the  plants  with  a 
garden  hoe  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  joints,  to  encourage 
the  tillering.     Continue  to  stir  repeatedly  the  intervals 
with  anything  you  please,   a  long-tooth  rake  or  a  hoe, 
with  Dr.  Yellowly's  forks,  with  a  long  and  narrow  spade, 
or  with  a  single-horse  furrow  plough  ;  break  the  soil  as 
deep  as  you  can  in  the  centre  of  each  interval.  The  last  time 
you  can  go  among  the  rows,  throw  as  much  earth  as  you 
can  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  this  will  help  to  sup- 


port them  and  prevent  their  lodging,  and  it  will  also 
leave  a  drill  in  the  centre  of  each  interval  to  sow  the 
seed  of  the  succeeding  crop  in.  Your  labour  is  now 
done  till  you  reap  ;  and  here  at  your  most  busy  time  you 
will  find  one  reaper  go  over  as  much  ground  as  four 
would  in  a  broadcast  field.  You  may  now  put  in 
Wheat  upcn  as  pretty  and  clean  a  fallow  as  you 
ever  had,  by  merely  running  a  drill  barrow  along 
the  drills  that  lie  ready  opened  for  you ;  a  light 
harrow  drawn  lengthways  will  cover  the  seed.  Be- 
fore winter  comes  on,  set  all  the  idle  people  you  can 
to  dig  up  deeply  and  roughly,  and  leaving  rough  all  the 
rows  of  stubbles,  and  you  will  have  a  shelter  for  your 
young  Wheat  plants,  and  a  softened  surface  to  draw  ofi 
the  water.  In  the  spring  pursue  the  hoeing  and  stir- 
ring processes,  and  you  will  have  a  plentiful  harvest  and 
another  crop  of  Wheat,  and  as  many  more  as  you  please 
afterwards,  each  better  than  the  preceding  one.  Of 
course  I  do  not  interdict  manuring  when  necessary,  but 
I  would  ask  you  to  apply  your  manures,  no  matter  what 
kind  they  be,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  spring.  Y'ou 
will  not  want  straw  to  make  them  of;  Liebig  says 
burned  straw,  but  I  would  rather  the  combustion  took 
on  a  gentler  aspect ;  "perhaps  straw  moistened  in  heaps, 
and  heating  (not  absolutely  firing)  till  it  were  decom- 
posed, would  be  a  better  article,  urine,  sulphuric  acid 
and  bones,  &c.,  would  suit — James M.  Goodiff,Granard. 

Campbell's  Steep. — Last  spring  I  made  some  experi- 
ments with  Campbell's  Steeping  Materials,  and  as  the 
result  shows  it  to  be  a  decided  failure,  I  send  you  the 
particulars — as,  by  noticing  it  in  your  useful  publication, 
it  may  prevent  others  from  being  disappointed.  I  paid 
51.  Ss.  last  season  for  the  material,  and  lost  my  crop 
into  the  bargain.  I  saw  not  the  slightest  difference  on 
the  Oats  prepared  with  his  steeps,  farther  than  that  on 
the  portion  steeped,  there  were  fewer  black  beads.  I 
gave  the  same  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  to  each. 

Note  of  some  experiments  made  with  Campbell's 
Steep  and  other  manures,  in  laying  down  4  Scotch  acres 
of  Chevalier  Barley.  The  land  was  after  2  years'  Grass, 
in  wretched  order,  and  quite  out.  It  was  furrow- 
drained  in  autumn,  and  sown  on  the  22d  March. 

First  Acre. 
Seed — 6  bushels  of  Chevalier  Barley,  at  32s. 

per  quarter £14     0 

Manure — 30  loads  of  good  farm  dung,  in. 

eluding   extra   expense   of    cartage,   and 

spreading  on  the  land,  say  at  2s.     .         .        3     0     0 


£4     4     0 
Produce — 6  quarters  and  5  bushels 

weighing  SK  lb?.,  at  28s.  .£956 

Straw  —  97    stocks,    dressings    1     bushel, 

weighing  45  lbs. 

Second  Acre. 
Seed — 6  bushels  as  above  .         .         .£140 

Manure — 3   cwt.  of  Peruvian  Guano,  mixed 

with   6  bushels   of  saw-dust,  sown   and 

harrowed  in  before  the  seed,  lis.    .        .        1  13     0 


Produce — 6  qrs.,  weighing  56J  lbs. 

at  28s.  6d £8  11 

Straw  99  stocks,  dressings  6  pecks, 

weight  46  lbs. 

Third  Acre. 
Seed — 4  bushels  as  above 
Manure — 6  gallons  of  Campbell's  steep 


£2  17     0 


£0  16 
0  12 


£1     8     6 
Produce — 3  quarters  and  7  bushels. 

weighing  56  lbs.,  at  28s.         .     £5     8     6 
Straw — 67      stocks,    dressings    1     bushel, 
weight  44  lbs. 

Fourth  Acre. 

Seed— 4  bushels  of  Chevalier  Bariey  .         .     £0  16     0 

Manures — 6  gallons  of  Campbell's  steep     .        0  12     6 

,,         1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano    .         .       0  11     0 

,,  16  heaped  bushels  of  pigeons' dung  0  16     0 


£2  15     6 
Produce — 4  quarters,  weighing  56 

lbs.,   at  28s.         .         .         .     £5   12     0 
Straw — 78  stocks,  dressings  5^  pecks,  weight 

45  lbs. 

I  think  the  result  of  this  acre  shows  that  the  steep 
does  more  harm  than  good,  as  the  land  was  equal 
throughout  the  field ;  and  the  manures  on  lot  four  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  away,  as  the  extra  produce  is  only 
1  bushel.  The  particulars  sent  have  been  carefully 
noted  down  by  my  grieve,  and  I  am  certain  you  may 
rely  on  his  statement. — A  Subscriber. 

Pigeons. — "A.  B.  C.  "  in  asking  for  advice  as  to 
how  he  may  induce  pigeons  to  remain  with  him,  does 
not  mention  the  circumstances  to  which  he  attributes 
their  disinclination  to  do  so.  I  know  from  experience 
that  their  highly  gregarious  disposition  frequently 
prompts  them  to  forsake  the  home  where  they  have  but 
few  companions,  for  that  in  which,  as  in  the  large  dove- 
cotes, there  are  many  hundreds  kept,  and  this  too  when 
in  the  former  they  are  apparently  belter  fed  and  pro- 
vided with  more  commodious  shelter.  Again,  they 
object  to  a  locality  surrounded  by  high  trees,  which  in- 
terfere with  the  regularity  of  their  flights ;  and  from  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  difficulty  arises  in  inducing  them 
to  settle  themselves  at  home.  Having  myself  expe- 
rienced this,  and  tried  without  success  the  various  nos- 
trums presbribed  to  me  as  infallible,  such  as  salt-cake, 
composed  of  salt  and  marl — smearing  their  houses  with 
assatetida,  the  odour  of  which  is  certainly  agreeable  to 


them — I  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  drawing  from  one 
wing  of  each  pigeon  the  seven  longest  feathers,  which 
operation,  appearing  at  first  to  savour  of  barbarity,  if 
done  tenderly  and  skilfully,  inflicts  really  but  very  slight 
pain,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween drawing  each  feather,  a  tame  bird  will  not  refuse 
food  from  the  hand  engaged  in  it.  The  birds  must  then 
be  admitted  to  the  dove-house  from  below,  or  supplied 
with  some  shelter  adjoining  and  accessible  to  them  in 
their  temporarily  disabled  state,  and  minute  precautions 
taken  against  the  destructive  attacks  of  cats,  rats,  and 
other  vermin.  In  about  six  weeks  the  birds  will  have 
in  some  degree  regained  the  drawn  feathers,  and  should 
then  be  introduced  to  their  permanent  quarters,  whither 
they  will  have  full  power  to  ascend  before  they  acquire 
strength  to  fly  any  length. —  W.  T.B. Another  cor- 
respondent says  : — Having  attempted  to  domicile  pigeons 
several  times,  and  having  always  lost  them  by  their  fly- 
ing away — probably  to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
bred — I  obtained  them  young,  and  drew  their  tail- 
feathers.  They  ran  about  the  yard  till  these  grew  again, 
had  then  become  perfectly  tame,  and  have  now  no  dis- 
position to  wander  away.  I  have  since  pursued  the  same 
plan  with  a  magpie,  which  comes  every  morning  to  the 
window  for  food,  and  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
supply  of  young  ones,  try  the  same  plan  with  rooks. 

Cabbages. — Seeing  occasional  paragraphs  in  your 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cabbage  as  an  agri- 
cultural plant,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  para- 
graph I  have  met  with  in  reading  Mr.  Almack's  inte- 
resting Report  of  Noriolk  Farming  in  the  "English  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal."  Mr.  James  Everittsays  : — 
"I  never,  in  any  one  year,  have  more  than  3  acres,  as 
I  use  them  only  in  my  lamb-yard  during  the  lambing 
season  ;  nor,  on  my  light  land,  should  I  attempt  to 
extend  my  quantity ;  being  satisfied  they  are  immense 
exhausters  of  the  soil,  and  require  a  larger  proportion  of 
manure  than  any  other  crop."  Mr.  Everitt  adds,  he  has 
tried  two  methods— transplanting,  and  sowing  the  seed 
where  he  intends  the  crop  to  grow.  I  will  give  their 
description,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  his  own  words  :  — "  In 
the  former,  I  sow  the  seed  in  April,  upon  a  well-manured 
seed-bed,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  seed  for  an  acre.  I  ridge 
the  land  about  midsummer,  with  a  double-breasted 
plough,  the  rows  being  27  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
then  deposit  at  least  15  loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape-cake,  per  acre ;  split  the  ridges, 
so  as  to  cover  the  manure,  and  then  run  a  light  roller 
over  them.  In  the  first  period  of  damp  weather  I 
employ  women  and  girls  to  transplant  them  in  the  ridges 
18  inches  apart ;  of  course  they  require  horse  and  hand 
hoeing."  By  this  plan  the  Cabbages  are  generally  larger 
than  by  drilling,  except  when  the  weather  is  very  warm 
and  dry  ;  but,  even  then,  watering  by  hand  will  save 
them.  Mr.  Everitt,  however,  finds  this  plan  expensive  ; 
and  although  the  other,  of  drilling  the  seed,  does  gene- 
rally produce  a  lighter  crop,  he  is  inclined  to  follow  it  in 
future  ;  and  the  crop  I  saw  was  so  sown.  The  seed  is 
thus  drilled  on  27-inch  ridges,  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  in  the  same  manner  as  Swedes,  except  having 
manure  applied  more  liberally  fer  Cabbages.  Mr. 
Everitt  grows  two  sorts— the  Thousand-head,  and  the 
Drum-head,  either  of  which  the  sheep  will  eat  very 
well.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after  ewes  Lave  lambed, 
he  finds  they  prefer  Cabbages  to  anything  else,  and  they 
are  great  promoters  of  milk. — M.S. 


Sboct'ettes. 

AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENT     SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

Meeting  of  the  Council,  March  6. — The  Secretary 
rsad  the  following  letter ; from  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell, 
Bart.,  on  transmitting  his  report  of  the  quantity  of 
thorough-draining  executed  on  his  estates  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  by  his  tenants,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality and  co-operation,  viz. : — "  Newport  House,  Mayo, 
March  1,  1845.  Sir — As  a  competitor  for  the  gold 
medal  to  be  granted  to  the  landlord  in  Ireland  who,  in 
co-operation  with  his  tenants,  has  most  effectually  intro- 
duced thorough-draining  on  the  lands  in  their  occupation, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  to  the  difficulties  I 
have  had  to  contend  with,  not  only  from  the  very  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  the  country 
— from  the  great  poverty  of  the  farmers  themselves — 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  large  and  expen- 
sive main  drains  before  the  tenants  could  in  many  cases 
drain  their  land — but  particularly  from  the  extensive 
practice  of  farms  and  even  whole  townlands  being  held 
in  comiion,  which  proved  such  a  hindrance  to  the  work 
that  I  was  obliged  to  direct  my  agriculturist,  in  1843, 
to  stop  in  future  laying  out  drains  for  tenants  on  land 
so  held.  My  object  in  staling  these  difficulties  is,  to 
prove  to  landlords  similarly  circumstanced  with  myself 
that  by  a  steady  and  active  co-operalion  with  their  tenants 
all  obstacles  can  be  surmounted  ;  and  that  the  attention 
of  a  resident  landlord  will  silence  distrust,  overcome 
ignorance  or  ingratitude,  and  uphold  that  confidence 
which  of  late  years  had  been  so  much  disturbed.  It  was 
with  the  conviction  of  these  heavy  responsibilities  resting 
upon  me,  as  the  landlord  of  a  poor,  although  a  kind  and 
attached  tenantry,  that  my  attention  was  first  drawn,  in 
December  1842,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society,  to  the  important  subject  of 
thorough-draining  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on 
the  system  as  extensively  as  I  could  upon  my  pro- 
perty, I  then  commenced  draining  upon  several  different 
farms  in  my  own  possession  ;  considering  ii  necessary  to 
train  in  a  number  of  men  to  the  work,  and  to  prove  to 
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he  public,  in  my  own  case,  the  practical  result  of  the 
ystem  ;  by  which  means  I  have  very  much  facilitated 
nd  forwarded  my  main  purpose— namely,  the  general 
mprovement  of  the  laud,  and  making  the  tenantry  of 
his  country  faooiliar  with  the  system.  "  Having  en- 
aged,  in  the  early  part  of  1843,  a  competent  agriculturist, 
commenced  the  work  amon^  my  tenants  ;  first,  pro- 
jding  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  necessary  draining  tools, 
t  my  own  expense,  for  their  use.  1  forwarded  printed 
eturns  of  tbe  premiums  I  gave  amongst  ray  tenants  in 
hat  year.  It  is,  indeed,  most  encouraging  and  gratify- 
ng  to  me  to  be  enabled  truly  to  say,  that,  on  looking 
back  on  ray  own  exertions  during  the  two  past  years,  no 
'  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  which  too  often  separate  the 
classes  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  prevent  all  united 
exertion  for  the  common  benefit,'  did,  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  hinder  the  progress  of  our  work.  In 
two  years  and  two  months  since  first  thorough-drain- 
ing was  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood  »  *  * 
COjOOO  perches  have  been  made  upon  my  property,  by 
the  mutual  co-operation  and  kindly  feeling  existing 
between  us — a  suBScient  proof  that  thorough-draining 
has  succeeded  effectually.  I  found  the  system  so  rapidly 
extending  over  all  parts  of  my  estate  in  1814,  that  I  did 
not  consider  a  few  premiums  sufficient  co-operation  on 
my  part,  and  therefore  I  gave  24,  per  Irish  perch  for  all 
drains  executed  by  my  tenants  on  lands  in  their  own 
possession,  paying  also  one-half  of  the  expense  of  open- 
ing all  main  vents  and  drains,  such  drains  to  be  laid  out 
by  my  agriculturist,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  work, 
to  be  approved  of  and  certified  for  payment  by  him  ;  and 
so  satisfactorily  has  the  work  progressed  by  hito,  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  engage  a  second  agriculturist  for 
the  purpose.  Some  of  my  poorest  tenants  have  drained 
5  acres  in  one  year — some  have  drained  every  perch  of 
land  in  their  possession  ;  others  have  not  only  drained 
their  land,  but  subsoiled  2  acres  in  one  season.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  that  have  resulted, 
and  are  likely  to  result,  both  to  landlords  and  tenants;  and 
whatever  good  this  system  of  thorough-draining  has  con- 
ferred upon  myself  and  tenants,  it  is  satisfaction  to  me  to 
see  the  work  extending.  My  neighbour,  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  has  this  year  engaged  two  agriculturists,  and  is  also 
most  liberally  co-operating  with  his  tenants  for  thorough- 
draining  the  lands  in  their  possession.  The  Eirlof 
Lucan  has  thorough-drained  90  acres  within  the  last  two 
years.  Mr.  Jacksou,  of  Carramore,  has  commenced  the 
work  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawly,  and  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists, from  different  counties  in  this  province,  have  here 
received  instruction  in  the  system. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.,  Richard  O'Donnull. — Edward  Bulen, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  &c." — The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
report,  containing  a  full  and  most  iuteresting  detail  of  all 
the  different  small  farms  upon  which  the  work  had  been 
done,  specifying  the  number  of  acres  in  each  man's  pos- 
session, and  the  quanlity  of  thorough-draining  executed 
by  them  in  the  years  13-12,  1843,  and  Iu44  respectively ; 
together  with  a  small  diagram  of  each  man's  farm  an- 
nexed, showing  the  extent  and  form  of  the  drains,  all  of 
which  had  been  strictly  executed  upon  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston's  principles.  The  tenants  are  all  now  busily 
employed  in  trenching  and  subsoiling  their  farcas,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  are  visible  every  day. 

FARMERS'   CLUBS. 

Ha}  lesion. — At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  above 
Club,  held  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  and  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  12ih  of  March,  inst.,  the  following  was  the 
subject  discussed  and  the  resolution  arrived  at,  viz. — 
Subject — "  The  expenses  of  cultivation  on  a  heavy  land 
farm,  one-fifth  pasture,  the  rest  arable,  on  an  average  of 
eight  years."  Resolution — "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Club  that  the  expenses  of  cultivation  on  a  heavy  land 
farm  of  125  acres  (100  acres  arable,  25  acres  pasture,  at 
a  rental  of  25s.  per  acre,  with  Wheat  at  25s.  per  co.), 

on  an  average  of  eight  years  would  be  as  follows,  viz 

Interest  en   1000^.  capital  employed  at  5/. 

per  cent £50     0     0 

Kent  on  125  acres,  at  25s.  per  acre      .         .    156     5     0 
Poor,  Church,  and  Highway  Rates,  at  is.  2d. 

per  acre 2G     0  10 

Tithe  rent-charge  at  6s.  G(/.  per  acre   .         .     40  12     G 

Labour 166     3     5 

Keep,  and  wear  and  tear  of  5  horses    .         .  103  15     0 

Tradesmen's  Bills 27  12     0 

Seed  Corn 44  13     0 

Wear  and  tear  of  Implements,  Market  Ex- 
penses, &c 10     0     0 

Insurance   .         .         .         .         .         ,         .10     0 


—  W,  L.  B.  Freuer,  Secretary. 
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Eeonomie   rurale,  considirie  dans  ses  rapporls  avcc 

la    Chimie,   la    Physique,  et   la    Meleorologie.     Far 

J.  E.  Boussiugault.     Peris :    B6chet.     2   vols.     8vo. 

1843-4.  (Second  Notice.) 

In    examining    this    work,    we    shall  do  so  under  the 

three  distinct  heads  of  Chemistry,  Vegetable  Physiology, 

and  Practical  Agriculture  ;  the  first  and  last  will  find  a 

place  in  this  division  of  our  Paper,  the  second  will  be 

given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  book.  We  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  work  at 
the  length  that  its  importance  would  justify.  Our 
limits  are,  however,  so  narrow,  that  we  can  advert  to  a 
few  points  only. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  chemistry  of  germination  and 


the  formation  of  vegetable  matter,  are  illustrated  by 
valuable  original  experiments.  Seeds  of  plants  were 
caused  to  germinate  in  confined  portions  of  air,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  germinated  seeds,  or  young  plants,  was  compared 
with  that  of  the  same  kind  of  seed  before  germination. 
Such  experiments  are  extren-.ely  valuable.  In  an  ac- 
count of  the  aerial  food  of  plants,  some  interesting  ex- 
perimsnts  on  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  will  be  found, 
in  which  seed-^,  the  composition  of  which  was  known, 
were  grown,  and  the  plants  produced  subsequently  ana- 
lysed. The  result  showed  that  the  proportion  of  azote 
taken  up  by  different  seeds  varies  very  greatly,  some 
plants  containing  no  more  azote  than  the  seeds  from 
which  they  grew,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  very  consider- 
able increase  of  that  element  was  observed.  j 

We  pass  over  some  inquiries  into  the  probability  of 
ammonia  being  formed  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  electrical  agency  at  the  moment  when  hydrogen,  set 
free  from  a  non-azotised  substance,  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere;  and  some  very 
long  details  relating  to  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants, 
their  proximate  principles,  the  nature  and  property  of 
azolised  substances,  and  other  matters,  which  a  judi- 
cious translator  would  advantageously  curtail.  In  doing 
so  we  must,  however,  point  out  the  singular  error  of 
stiting  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  inorganic  matter  than  the  branches  ;  the 
truth  being  just  the  contrary. 

The  fourth  chapter  demands  more  attention.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  soils, 
and  the  whole  of  it  may  be  read  with  very  great  advan- 
tage by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  scientific 
agriculture.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  composition 
of  soils  is  clearly  described  ;  and  though  there  is  less  of 
the  author's  own  experiments  in  this,  than  in  tbe  other 
chapters,  the  matter  it  contains  is  very  well  selected, 
and  is  accompanied  by  many  valuable  remarks.  The 
truth  of  the  following  lines  will  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  studied  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  :  — 
'^The  qualities  which  we  esteem  in  a  workable  soil  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  upon  the  mechanical  mixture  of 
its  elements  ;  we  are  much  less  interested  in  its  chemi- 
cal composition  than  in  this  ;  so  that  simple  washing, 
which  shows  the  relation  between  sand  and  clay,  lelis  of 
itself  much  more  that  is  of  importance  to  us,  than  an 
elaborate  chamical  analysis."  The  chapter  concludes 
with  some  good  observations  on  the  amelioration  of  soils, 
by  increasing  their  depth,  or  altering  their  mechauical 
structure;  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  fertility  of 
soils  ;  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  moving  sands  of 
the  south  of  France  have  been  successfully  arrested  by 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Bremontier. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  important  subject  of  manures, 
which  occupies  two  chapters,  that  M.  Boussingault's 
work  has  the  highest  merit.  The  author  sets  out  with  a 
statement  that  farmynrd-manure  is  the  best  of  all  ma- 
nuies  ;  now,  although  in  one  sense  this  is  perfectly  true, 
we  should  hardly  have  expec'ed  to  find  such  a  statement 
in  the  work  of  a  chemist.  As  farmyard-manure  con- 
tains a  little  of  every  kind  of  refuse,  it  is  sure  to  contain 
everything  that  plants  require,  but  it  is  also  sure  to  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  wiial  they  do  not  require  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  is  at  some  trouble  and  expense  in  pre- 
serving and  applying  that  which  is  of  little  or  no  use, 
along  with  that  which  is  of  value.  The  perfection  of 
manuring  is  to  restore  to  the  soil  just  as  much  as  we 
receive  from  it  in  our  crops  ;  and  if  chemistry  ever  en- 
ables the  practical  man  to  do  this,  it  will  indeed  effect 
a  great  improvement  in  farming.  In  going  into  the 
subject  of  putrefaction,  and  the  changes  effected  by  the 
decay  of  organic  matter,  the  Author  places  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  dunghill  before  his  readers  in  the  clearest 
and  most  intelligible  fora3.  The  observations  on  the 
formation  of  nitre,  and  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  soil,  are  also  very  good ;  but  the  experiments 
quoted  to  show  that  nitric  acid  is  not  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being 
made  under  circumstances  which  cjnnot  be  compared 
with  those  which  exist  in  Nature.  The  value  of  am- 
monia in  manure  is,  of  course,  placed  in  a  strong  light, 
and  the  valu-ible  experiments  of  51.  Schattenmann 
quoted  as  a  practical  illustration  of  its  use.  The  whole 
subject  of  dung  and  liquid  manure  may  be  studied  with 
very  great  advantage,  for  here  sound  chemical  principles 
are  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The  important 
question  as  to  the  time  when  manure  is  most  advan- 
tageously applied  is  less  happily  handled  ;  the  great  argu- 
ment appears  to  be,  that  perfectly  fresh  manure  does 
produce  fertilising  effects ;  this  no  one  disputes  ;  the 
question  is,  is  it  best  to  let  it  slowly  ferment  on  the  soil, 
or  rapidly  in  the  heap,  before  applying.'  and  although  it 
certainly  is  better  to  apply  it  quite  fresh  than  to  rot  it 
so  wastefully  as  to  lose  the  best  part  of  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  may  by  proper  care  be  protected  from  waste, 
and  all  its  best  parts  retained.  The  fact  is,  that  rain 
and  other  meteorological  influences  must  be  token  into 
account,  and  that  under  some  circumstances  the  one 
process  is  the  best,  in  others  it  is  the  worst.  The  author 
observes,  that  it  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  fresh 
manure,  that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  eggs  of 
insects;  this  objection,  he  says,  does  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  it  for  those  crops  which  can  be  hoed.  Now,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  bow  the  operation  of  hoeing  can  prevent 
the  development  of  the  insects,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  articles  on  spe- 
cial organic  manures,  which  conclude  this  chapter,  are 
of  considerable  value,  the  Tables  and  analytical  results 
of  the  highest  interest  as  data  for  farther  inquiries  and 
experiments,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  if  rightly  applied. 


In  the  chapter  on  mineral  manures,  or  improvers,  the 
learned  translator  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  author 
talk  of  stimulants,  a  term  repudiated  by  nearly  all  men 
of  science,  and  particularly  objected  to  by  Boussingault 
himself.  The  action  of  lime,  and  the  use  of  marl,  chalk, 
and  limestone  is  carefully  considered,  and  some  interesting 
facts  are  quoted  respecting  the  use  of  ashes  and  alkaline 
salts.  Tue  observations  on  gypsum  are  minute  and  full 
of  valuable  details ;  they  may  be  studied  with  considerable 
advantage;  the  various  theories  of  its  action  are  carefully 
considered,  and  the  author  shows  that  in  all  probability 
the  lime  and  sulphur  which  it  contains  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it 
may  serve  to  fix  from  the  atmosphere  ;  the  arguments, 
however,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  are  by 
no  means  unanswerable,  and  some  of  them  indeed  might 
almost  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 

The  following  chapter  treats  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
in  which  the  two  great  theories,  viz.,  those  of  excretion 
and  exhaustion  are  discussed,  and  the  improbability  of  the 
former  shown.  The  experiments  on  rotation  in  which 
the  chemical  composition  of  individual  crops  is  given,  are 
most  valuable.  The  eighth  and  ninth  chBjiters  are 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  food,  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  the  formation  of  fat,  &c. ;  here  are  many 
interesting  experiments  of  the  author,  as  to  the  com. 
position  of  food,  andthenature,  quantity,  and  composition 
of  the  various  products  which  result  from  its  digestion 
in  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  remarks  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  food,  and  the  difllculty  of  fixing  a 
standard  of  comparison,  are  very  good.  With  respect  to 
the  comparative  value  of  boiled,  roast,  and  raw  food  for 
cattle  there  is  but  little  information  given,  the  author 
contenting  hinnself  with  stating  the  diversity  of  opinion 
entertained  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  that  boiling 
may  possibly  render  starch  more  easily  assimilated  by 
animals.  A  new  subject,  and  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance is  started,  iu  drawing  attention  to  the  supply  of 
lime,  &c.  required  by  animals  to  maintain  their  bony 
struci^ure  in  a  healthy  state  ;  thus  he  observes  : — "  It  is 
not  only  indispensable  that  the  allowance  of  an  animal 
in  full  growth  be  sufficient  to  support  and  even  to  add 
to  the  soft  textures;  it  must  farther  contain  the  elements 
requisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the  osseous  system,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  feeding  young  cattle  or  horses  so 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  or  supply  to  excess  certain 
earthy  constituents  of  food,  we  may  materially  alter  the 
character  of  the  breed."  This  speculation  is  certainly 
very  curious,  and  well  worthy  the  further  consideration 
of  chemists.  The  peculiar  views  which  M.  Boussingault 
holds  in  common  with  M.  Dumas,  as  to  the  formation  of 
animal  fat,  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  say  more  than  that  the  experiments  and  argu- 
ments on  which  his  views  are  grounded,  are  most 
plaubibly  and  ingeniously  arranged  ;  it  is,  however,  right 
to  add  that  his  opinions  are  put  forth  with  the  degree  of 
doubt  which  ought  always  to  accompany  new  views,  and 
that  after  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  further  experi- 
mental evidence  he  confesses  himself  ready  to  re- 
linquish his  theory  as  soon  as  proofs  shall  prove  it  to 
be  erroneous. 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  number  of  interesting  facts 
in  the  meteorology  of  agriculture,  a  subject  which  is 
generally  wholly  overlooked  by  scientific  wiiters  on 
agriculture,  or  at  least  greatly  undervalued.  Effects 
really  due  to  local  influences  of  climate  are  frequently 
referred  to  chemical  causes,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
chemical  reasons  are  so  frequently  assigned  for  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  caused  by  mechanicil  struetare. 


The  Agricultural  Magazine,  and  Journal  of  Si^Untific 
Farming.  F.  Crisp,  7,  North  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London. 
No.  I.  of  a  New  Agricultural  Monthly  Periodical,  it 
contains  some  interesting  papers  on  various  points  of 
practical  farming,  among  which  we  may  name  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Oat  and  of  Barley  ;  an  article  on  RoEation 
of  Crops  ;  and  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  the  month 
of  March.  It  also  contains  full  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  Agricultural  and  of  Scientific  Societies;  indeed,  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  perhaps  too  much  of  its  space  is 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  purelyscientific  information. 


Miscellaneous. 

Groivth  and  Composition  of  Furze. — In  regard  to  the 
growth  of  Furze,  a  correspondent  in  the  county  of  Cork 
writes  me  as  follows  ; — "  In  the  western  part  of  this  great 
county,  and  in  'many  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Furze  [Genista  spartium)  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
food  for  cattle.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  at  Dunman- 
way,  in  the  mountainous  parts  west  of  Bandon,  feeds 
every  year  200  or  300  head  of  cattle,  from  the  1st  Nov. 
to  the  following  Way,  on  chopped  Furze  only,  Sunday 
excepted,  when  they  get  Turnips.  I  have  not  seen  finer 
or  healthier  cattle  in  Ireland  ;  and  all  this  on  a  small 
mountain  farm  not  exceeding  400  acres  (Irish  .')  This 
farm,  some  years  ago,  was  valued  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre — it 
is  now  worth  51.  Furze  is  now  grown  as  Wheat  or 
Clover,  and  lets,  after  the  first  year,  at  5/.  per  acre  all 
over  this  county  (Cork)."  The  only  analysis  of  Furze 
yet  published  is  by  Sprengel,  and,  as  seve.'al  members 
of  the  Association  and  others  have  written  to  me  to  know- 
something  of  its  composition,  I  insert  here  Sprengel's 
results.  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining it : — 1°.  Organic  pari. — Water,  50.00 — Albu- 
men, gum,  salts,  and  a  little  bitter  extractive  matter, 
9.67 — matter  soluble  in  diluted  potash,  13.38 — wax, 
resin,    and    fatty    matter,    2.713 — woody    fibre,    24.19. 

Total,  100.00.     2".   Inorganic  Part,  or   Ash The 

quantity  of  ash  it  leaves  is  0.938  p.  ct.;_wet— 1.876  dry. 
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This  ash  consists  of — potash,  37.31 — soda,  5.76 — lime, 
13.75 — Magnesia,  2.99 — oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
0,53— alumina,  0.21 — sulphuric  acid,  6.39— phosphoric 
acid,  11.52— chlorine,  8.00— silica,  13.54.  Total, 
100.00  per  cent.  —  </.,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agricidlure. 

Convef/ance  of  Fat  Caltlc. — Unusual  labour  unavoid- 
ably produces  a  wasting  of  the  animal  substance.  The 
practice  of  driving  fat  cattle  over  considerable  dis- 
tances was,  doubtless,  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  conveyance  whose  cost  was  tolerable;  but 
that  it  should  be  continued  where  railroad  or  steam-boat^ 
transit  can  be  etuployed  must  be  attributed  to  blind  ad-; 
berence  to  usage,  and  neglect  of  the  plainest  principles 
on  which  the  profit  of  the  parties  concerned  depend.  A 
long  journey  will,  of  course,  walk  flesh  and  fat  off  the 
bonee,  where  it  had  been  laid  with  all  the  skill  of  the 
grazier,  and  at  no  little  care  and  cost.  This  fact  is  pre- 
eented  with  the  precision  and  authority  of  actual  experi- 
ment, in  the  sailing-bill  of  the  Enterprise  steamer,  which 
plies  between  London  and  Boston.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Mr.  D.  Martin,  of  Wainfleet,  sent  five  sheep  to  Londoo 
to  walk  the  whole  distance  on  the  road,  and  killed  five 
■others  at  home.  The  two  lots  were  of  exactly  equal 
weight  (858  lbs.)  when  alive.  The  carcases  were  weighed 
when  dead,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sheep  which  had 
walked  to  London  weighed  435  lbs.,  and  their  loose  fat 
60  lbs. ;  while  the  five  killed  at  home  reached  489  lbs., 
their  loose  fat  weighing  74a-  lbs.  The  total  difference  of 
weight  amounted  to  GS.J  lbs.,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  ori- 
ginal weight  of  the  murton  ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
loss  of  meat  occasioned  by  compelling  the  five  sheep  to 
walk  from  Lincolnshire  to  London.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  consequences  of  this  important  fact, 
14  lbs.  of  every  cwt.  of  the  best  of  human  food  are  abso- 
lutely thrown  away  in  the  performance  of  such  a  journey 
by  the  living  animals  ;  not  a  single  human  being  is  bene- 
fitted by  the  waste  or  the  process.  To  abolish  the  prac- 
tice would  be  equivalent  to  adding  many  thousands  of 
acres  to  the  grazing  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  those 
of  a  kind  to  require  no  expense  for  management.  Nor 
is  this  all.  At  the  end  of  so  long  a  journey,  the  animal, 
unused  to  effort,  is  wearied  and  diseased,  and  its  flesh  is, 
to  say  the  least,  less  wholesome  than  it  ought  to  be  as 
human  food.  There  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice  ;  or,  if  some  districts  still  remain 
unprovided  with  railways,  the  want  is  likely  to  be  very 
speedily  supplied.  Steam  conveyance,  both  coasting  and 
inland,  now  supplies,  or  soon  will  supply,  every  grazing 
district  with  the  means  of  sending  its  living  produce,  at 
reasonable  cost,  to  the  great  seats  of  population,  without 
waste  or  deterioration,  and  without  unnecessary  suffering 
to  animals  destined  to  die  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
But  why  should  not  the  advance  make  another  step  ? 
AVhy  should  these  animals  be  killed  in  the  croivded  yards 
and  dingy  cellars  of  the  metropolis,  where  causes  of 
disease  are  rife  enough  without  adding  to  them  the  un- 
avoidable filth  and  putridity  of  innumerable  slaughter- 
houses ?  The  reasonable  plan  is  evidently  to  send,  not 
live  cattle,  but  dead  meat,  to  great  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  locate  in  the  country  the  processes  by  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  animal  are  rendered  serviceable  to 
man.  There  the  free  winds  sweep  away  what  would  be 
the  cause  of  pestilence  in  crowded  streets  and  alleys  ;  and 
there  the  residuum,  of  whatever  natuie,  is  in  its  proper 
place  to  be  applied  again  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  earth. 
— Railway  Bell- 
Manures.— The  farm-yard  manure  of  Norfolk  is 
almost  invariably  saturated  with  the  essence  of  linseed- 
cakes,  these  being  given  in  abundance  to  the  cattle. 
^Vheth«;^made  in  open  yards  or  under  cover,  linseed-cake 
is  tb^  great  improver  of  their  dung,  although  there  are 
caVed  to  its  aid  many  other  manures,  such  as  bones, 
ioot,  &c.  Many  persons  give  their  cart-horses  green 
food  in  the  yards  ov  boxes  during  summer,  such  as  Tares, 
Lucerne,  Trefoil,  Clover.  They  also  carry  ioto  their  yards 
all  the  vegetable  matter  they  can  readily  collect.  When 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  coast,  they  spread  sea- 
sand  in  their  yards,  loose  boxes,  sheds,  stables,  &c.,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  manure.  1  would  particularise  Mr. 
Browne  of  Thrigby  as  doing  this,  though  there  are  msny 
■others  along  the  coast.  Refuse  fish  also  is  mixed  with 
sea-s-ind  or  mould.  Mr.  J.  H.  Holley,  of  Ajlsham 
Bargh  Hall,  uses  very  large  quantities  of  sprats  as  manure 
for  Turnips.  He  mixes  about  one  ton  of  them  with  8 
or  ten  loads  of  moald,  and  finds  that  a  ton  and  a  halt 
of  these  fish  per  acre  will  produce  a  good  crop  from 
■very  ordinary  land;  never  having  failed  in  any  season. 
The  mould  for  this  mixture  is  obtained  from  the  borders 
of  the  field  where  the  Turnips  are  grown,  and  the  carting 
of  it  does  not  cost  more  than  the  carting  of  20  tons  of 
yard-manure.  Ureprera'  grains  are  also  in  some  instances 
used  as  manure ;  they  are  supposed  to  pay  best  when 
mixed  with  farm-yard  manure. — Mr.  Almack,  In  the 
English  Agricultural  So$ietJ/'s  Journal. 


30  lbs.  weight  of  "mixed  hay-seeds  "  and  6  Jbs.  of  White  or 
Dutch  Clover,  and  l  bushel  of  Rye  per  acre. 

Books— FjV  C— Low's  "Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture." 
If'L— Hillyard's  "  Practical  Farmer  and  Grazier  j  "  Mack- 
intosh's "  Practical  Gardener." 

Ckoss-b.ieeding— jV  r — Pray  send  us  samples  of  your  Oats, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  try  the  process  on  them  along  with 
others  on  our  list.  You  had  better  also  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  some  seedamea  in  your  neighbourhood. 

DisBASU  IN  SiiiiEP— P^iior— Next  week. 

Gold  of  Pleasuhk— J«o«— Sow  10  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  now, 
on  light  sandv  soil.  It  will  be  ready  to  harvest  in  July.  Har- 
vest it  when  the  seed-pods  are  of  a  gold  colour. 

Grass  skeds  for  DiiiiP  Mossy  GnouND— OW  5m6— Agrostis 

Stoloiiii'era,    2  lbs.;    Alopecarus  pratensis,   2  lbs.;    Festuca 

I     duriuscula,  2  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  lOlbs. ;  Phleum  pratenseJ 

^     2*  lbs.:  Poa  trivialis,  2.^  lbs.;  Trifoliuui  repens,  6  lbs;  Rye^ 

1  bushel.    For  prices  apply  to  seedsmen.  "! 

Italian  Rrii-GiiAss  — <}'i(eWii— We  do  not  know  Italian  J5e«i- 
grass;  but  presuming  that  you  mean  the  Italian  iV^e-grass 
we  may  menuon  that  we  have  sown  it  late  in  March,  ona  rich 
su7iii'!/  soil  in  good  condition,  and  mowed  a  good  crop  of  it  in 
June  the  same  year. 

Oats— C7en"c»s- You  may  aow  Clover  among  them  ;  and  with 
the  dressing  of  guano  you  are  to  give  them  they  will  both 
doubtless  do  well.  Sow  l6lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  8  of  red,  4  of 
white,  and  4  of  the  yellow  Trefoil,  and  sow  with  these 
1  bushel  of  Italian  Rye-grass  per  acre. 

Parsnips— ^  i?— Dibble  the  seed  half  an  inch  deep  in  rov/s  18 
inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  10  inches  in  the  rows,  on  the 
surface  of  well  and  deeply  cultivated  soil.  This  will  cost  about 
8s.  an  acre. 

Pastures— Qwem^— How  late  in  spring  may  meadows  be  grazed 
without  injuring  the  hay  crop  ;  It  depends  of  course  on  the 
Grasses  of  which  the  pasture  is  composed.  The  earlier  they 
are  shut  up  the  better. 

Permanent  Pasture— TF  E  H— You  would,  we  think,  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  filling  up  the  blanks  by  harrowing 
the  piece  after  rain,  sowing  fresh  seed,  harrowing  again,  and 
then  rolling,  than  by  sowing  the  seed,  and  merely  folding 
sheep  on  the  place.  If  the  land  requires  it,  some  top-dressing 
should  be  applied  ;  10  or  12  loads  of  earth,  ditch-scrapings, 
&c.  mixed  with  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  forinstance. 

Potatoes— ili"  P— The  Red  Kidney,  Purple,  Breadfruit,  and 
China  Orange,  are  excellent  eating  varieties  for  the  winter 
and  spring  months. 

Rabbits—^  SwJ  asks  if  any  one  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  a 
disease  common  this  season  amongst  domestic  rabbits,  "  some 
of  them  dying  without  any  apparent  cause,  others  from  a 
stoppage  or  gurgling  in  the  throat." 

Salt-  F  H~\  cwt.  per  acre  is  as  sufficient  for  a  stiff  clay  as 
3  or  4  for  a  light  soil.  Throw  in  charcoal-dust,  earthy  coal- 
ashes,  vegetable  mould,  &c,,  into  the  pit,  along  with  night- 
soil  ;  but  by  nn  means  try  quick-lime.  Mix  it  in  a  compost 
along  with  other  manures. 

Sheep  on  Cow  Pastures— Q?/emi—*' Is  it  injurious  to  cow- 
pastures  to  graze  them  with  sheep  ?  In  Cheshire  leases  they 
are  prohibited."    Can  anyone  explain  this? 

Si.iiJiNG  Harrows— Diinlcemc  and  ot/ters— They  are  joined 
together  at  the  other  extremity  by  a  chain  put  on  in  front. 
Will  FI  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  measurements  of  the 
implement  more  fully  ? 

Smut  in  Oats— J  Dunba) — Adopt  a  similar  pickle  to  that  you 
use  for  Wheat.  Old  urine  diluted,  or  a  solution  of  2  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  copper  per  bushel,  will  probably  answer  the 
purpose. 

Supkhphosphate  of  L,i^i^— Querist — We  do  not  doubt  its 
efficiency  as  a  manurefor  meadows  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
on  the  point. 

Sulphate  of  Iron— C?/usg*ozy— It  is  preferable  to  gypsum,  as 
being  more  certain  in  its  operation.  It  is  better  to  apply  tlie 
latter  on  the  land  m  the  dung,  than  separately,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  it.  Of  the  gypsum  applied,  a  certain  portion 
may  be  lost,  being  washed  away  by  the  lain  ;  another  por- 
tion may  be  useful  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia in  the  rain-water,  and  so  fixing  the  volatile  alkali  for 
the  use  of  plants  ;  and  a  third  will  be  useful  as  a  direct  article 
of  food  for  plants.  So  with  gypsum,  incorporated  with  the 
duDg;  wliat  portion  of  it  may  not  have  been  decomposed 
by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  it  meets  with  there,  will  be- 
come useful  either  as  a  fixer  of  atmospheric  ammonia,  or  as 
a  source  of  sulphur  to  those  plants  which  it  may  enter  in  an 
unchanged  form.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  four  or  five  times  the 
expense  of  gypsum. 

Sundries  — £ar/iesi  5m6— Common  salt  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  material  to  mix  with  pond-mud.  If,  as  is  probable,  if 
you  are  inland,  there  be  a  deficiency  in  your  soil  of  those 
elements  of  which  coramoa  salt  consists,  then  it  is  a  very 
good  substance  to  apply;  and  you  may  mix  from  2  to  4  cwt. 
of  it  per  acre,  according  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  with  the 
quantity  of  mud  which  you  intend  to  use  on  an  acre— say 
30  to  40  cubic  yards.  Skirving's  or  Laing's  Swede  is  a  good 
one.    Always  use  the  freshest  seed  you  can  get. 

Turnips— Qwej-jsi— We  know  of  no  reason  why  common 
Turnips  should  not  he  sown  as  early  as  the  Swede,  at  any 
rate  in  South  England,  unless  it  be  that  Ihey  would  couie  to 
matujity  at  a  period  when  there  is  generally  a  sufiicicncy  o! 
other  food. 

»*:(.  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
BoN'ES  and  Sulphuric  Acid— JKiJ — We  do  not  remember 
receiving  your  letters,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  not  received 
answers  convinces  us  that  they  must  have  miscarried. 
Six  bushels  of  bone-dust,  with  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  an  abundant  dressing  per  acre.  You  can  pour  the 
acid  over  the  bones  in  a  large  wooden  vessel,  and  let  them 
remain  for  a  (lay ;  dry  the  whole  up  with  ashes,  dry  earth, 
&c.,  and  apply  it  in  the  drills  below  the  seed.  This  manure 
Will,  doubtless,  answer  well  for  Mangold  Wurzel  or  Carrots 
also,  provided  the  soil  contain  thtjse  other  matters  necessary 
for  fertility,  v;hich  cannot  tlius  be  supplied  ;  lest  this  should 
not  be  the  case  you  had  better  use  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian 
guano  instead.  For  soiling  sow  16  lbs.  of  Clover  and  l  bushel 
of  Rye-grass  per  acre — see  below.  Lawson  rccommenda  for 
moory  soils,  which  have  been  pared  and  burnt,  or  otherwise 
improved,  with  a  view  to  their  producing  better  pasturage. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  Mar.  21.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BesiSijota,  Herefordsj&c   3a  8to4H  0 
Best  Short  Horns 
Second  quality  Beasts    . 
Cftlvei       -        .        -        - 
Beat  Dnwne&  Half-bredfi 
Ditto  (ahorn) 
Beasts,  3004!    Shi 


Etat  I.nnp-wools 

Ditto  (shorn)  -    3    G      3  10 

Ewes  and  sci^ond  quality    3    0      4    0 
Ditto  (ahornj  -    3    2      3    C 

Lambs      -       -       -       -    6    0      C    o 
PJKB  -         .        .         -     3     4       4     4 

p  and  Lambs,  20,300;  Calvpa,  44;  Plea.SIS 
We  have  a  lar^e  supply  of  Beaata,  and  this  being  holiday  weeltavery  small 
demand — 4s,  is  quite  an  extreme  price,  and  only  realised  for  the  choicest 
Scots,  and  but  few  ot"  the  beot  Sliort  Horns  make  33.  8d.  There  is  still  a  con- 
siderable deficit'QLry  in  the  supply  of  Sheep,  and  prices  fully  supported, 
although  we  notlL-ed  extreme  dulnci^s  of  trade  towards  the  close.  A  very  large 
proportion  now  cnme  to  Market  phurn,  and  as  the  weather  is  so  much  milder, 
are  in  request.  Lamb-trade  is  very  heavy.  We  had  but  few  Calves;  quality 
cot  iirst-rate;  trade  heavy.  Pork-trade  is  steady. 
FniDW,  Mar.  23. 
Since  Monday  the  trade  at  the  dead  ]\Iarkets  has  been  excessively  bad- 
there  is  in  consequence  a  smaller  attendance  vi  buyers  here  to-dny  than  we 
have  obspfved  for  a  long  time-  We  have  far  too  larfje  a  supply  for  the  de- 
mand. We  do  nit,  however,  submit  to  take  much  Jess  than  4b,  for  the  very 
best  Scots.  The  best  Short  Horns  make  about  3s.  cd. ;  however,  very  little 
buaincBS  is  done,  scarcely  any  in  the  aecond-rate  qualities.  We  have  a  fall 
average  supply  of  Sheep,  but  ihc  Reneral  quality  is  indifferent.  Best  Downs, 
&c.,  make  4b.  4d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  Shorn,  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  Best  Long- wools,  4s.to4a.4d.; 
Shorn,  3i,  fid.  to  3s.  8i.  Second  quality,  3i.  4d.  to  Sd,  8d. ;  Shorn.  3s.  to  3s. 4d. 
The  supply  of  Lambs  is  not  large  but  quite  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  Cs.  of  small. and  most  saleable  qualities.  Large  Ijambs  are  very 
unsellinfTi  many  remain  u  naoid,  and  what  are  disposed  ot  barely  make  Cs.  A 
lar^e  supply  of  Veal  to  the  dead  Markets  makes  our  trade  f  i  this  article  very 
bad;  the  best  Calves  scarcely  make  4s.  8d,,  and  many  very  little  over  4s. 
Pork-trade  is  steady. 

Beasts,  8.^0;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  5730;  Calves,  133;  PIg»,  320. 

41.  WcBmmlfhflptd. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SiUTHFiaLD,  Mar.  27. 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        — e  to  — s  I  Clover      106b  to  116b 

Hay  1033  to  llOs  i  Inferior  Hay  33       100    !  Straw        37  40 

John  CooFi'it,  Salesman. 

Cu-MBEaLAWO  Market,  Mar.  27. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  jn^ato  112s  t  Superior  Clover  11  Jsio  11 
Interior  .  00       100    I  Interior        „      93 

New  Hay  .  —         —    J  New  Clover         — 

Joshua  Basbk,  Hay  Salflsman. 
Whitkchapkl,  Mar.  28. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -      105s  to  llOs  [  Old  Clover      1069      120* 
New  Hay  .        90        100      New  Clover       —  —  j  Straw      ZU  io40i 

I     „    Infeiior   — 


105    j  Straw  378  to  JOB 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  29.— In  consequence  of  a  favour 
able  change  in  the  weather,  the  supplies  during  the  week  have 
been  rather  more  abundant;  there  has,  however,  been  little  new 
in  the  market  since  our  last  report.  Trade  begins  to  get  brisker. 
The  prices  of  Pine-apples  are  rather  on  the  rise;  the  supply  is 
equal  to  the  demand,  which  is  not  great.  Hothouse  Grapes  have 
just  made  their  appearance;  they  bring  about  30s.  a  pound j 
foreign  sorts  are  tolerably  good  and  plentiful.  T.'ie  prices  of 
Apples  and  Pears  are  nearly  the  same  as  are  mentioned  in  last 
week's  report.  Of  the  former  the  principal  dessert  varieties  are 
Newtown  Pippins  and  Nonpareils,  and  of  the  latter  Beurr&  Ranee, 
Easier  Beurr6,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuiis.  Strawberries  are  selling  at 
from  \s,  to  2.S.  an  ounce.  Oranges  are  sufficient  for  the  demand; 
they  have  not  alteied  in  price  since  last  week.  Chesnuts  are 
offered  at  from  3s.  to  Ss.  per  peck.  Nuts  are  pretty  abundant. 
Vegetables  are  yet  far  from  being  well  supplied,  although  better 
than  they  were  last  week.  Good  samples  of  large  white  Broccoli, 
froinjCornwall,  may  be  obtained  for  about  9s.  per  dozen  heads. 
Savoys  and  German  Greens,  although  in  some  instances  some- 
what Injured  by  the  late  frosts,  are  tolerably  good  in  quality,  and 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  pretty 
plentiful.  Good  specimens  of  Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb  may  be 
met  with,  and  Seakale  is  good  and  plentiful.  French  Beans  are 
tlightly  reduced  in  price,  as  is  also  Asparagus,  the  best  samples  of 
which  may  be  bought  for  85.  or  1  Os.  a  bundle.  Celery,  considering 
the  season,  is  good.  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  scarce.  Mushrooms 
are  cheaper.  Cut  Flowers  ehielly  consist  of  Abutilon  striatum, 
Aphelexis  humilis,  Kalraia  latifolia,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias, 
A'^aleas,  Cinerarias,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  Neapolitan  Violets,  and 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6jto  10* 

G  rapes,  Spanish,  per  lb.,  \a  to  1<  6d 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,    1*  to  3* 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  Gs  to  \^t 

—  Kitchen,  As  to  6j  Gd 
Pears,  DesK.,  per  hf-sv.,  5a  to  \2s 

—  Bakinf,',  per  hf.-sv.,  2i  to  2s  &d 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4s 
Filberts,  per  100  lbs.,  100s  to  120i 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  3«  to  Qa 
Walnuts,  shelled,  Cj 
Oranges,  per  d'jzen,  ^d  to  2i 

VEGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Is  to  3i 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8s 

—  plants, perdoz.bnch.,G£  to8* 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  Cj  to9« 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf-sv.,  2*  to  3j  Gd 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  la  Gd  to  2a  6i 
Sorrel.per  hf.-sieve,  3a  to  4a 
Jerusal.Artiuhok,  p.  hf.-sv.,  lato2# 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  60a  to  90* 

—  cwt-,  3a  to  bi 

—  bushel,  isGd  to  3a 
^        Kidney,  per  bah.,  2i  to  23  Gd 

—  A  ticumn,  per  lb,,  3d  10  6tt 

—  New,  per  lb.,  3a  Cd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  3a  to  5a 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  3a 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  6a  to  8a 
Ba£i]l,  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  la  to  2a 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  la  3d  10  4a 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3a  to  )0s. 
iiorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  la  6d  to  Sa 
■Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Cucumbers,  per  brace,  5a  to  10a 


Oranges,  per  100,  Ba  to  16a 

—bitter,  per  100,8i  to  20a 
Lemons,  per.dozen,  la  toSa 

—         per  luO,  6s  to  lit 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Ga 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  23  6d  to  3a 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120a  to  I6O1 
Nuts,  Baiceiona,  24a 

—  Brazil,  16a  to  £0l 

—  Spanish,  2ra 

—  Cob,  Ifia 


Spinach,  per'sleve,  6a  to  8a 
Scorzonera,  per  bunch,  la6d  lo  25 
Salsafy,  perlbunch.  Is  Gd  to  2a 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  2t 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  2a  to  3a 
Garlic,  perlb.,eii  to  iOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  4d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  4*  to  7a 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  la  Gd  to  Sa 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lod 
Lettuce,  per  score,  9J  to  la  Gd 
Celery,  VVhite,  per  bunch,  la  to  2a 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  is  to  2a  Gd 
Endive,  per  score,  1»  6d  to  5a 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  6d  to  35  ' 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6dto  8d 
Parsley,  per  half  sievH,  3a  to  4a 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2(i  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnet.  3d  to4d 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK  Waterside,  Mar.  24. 
SiNCR  our  last  Report  the  wea:her  has  (.hanged  from  the  extreme  coldness  of 
winter  to  the  mildness  of  sprina  with  fine  ff-rtilising  rains.  This  Market  con- 
tinues much  the  same;  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There  was  a 
lolfrable  business  done  in  the  best  samples  at  the  prices  of  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding weeks,  but  many  of  the  ordinary  lots  are  s-ill  1-ft  on  hand. 


Vork  Redfl  -  -  -     4'je  tO  I 

Perth  -  -  -60        60 

FifeEhiro  .  -  .45        bO 

Early  Devons  -  -65        60 

Late  Devona      *  •  -    —       — 

Cornwall  •  -  •    55        60 

Jersey  Blues     -  -  -    65        60 

—        Whites  .  .    _        — 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites  -    60 ^— 


65        70 


Kent  and  Essex  Kidneya    708  to  —a 
Wisbeach  Kidneys   - 

—  Blues        • 

—  Regents   - 

—  Whitea     - 
Guernsey  Blues 

—  WhitflB 
York— Prince  Regents 

—    Shaw's 


MARK-LANE,  Monda7^  Mar.  24. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this  morning 
was  moderate;  finest  qualities  realised  last  week's  prices,  but 
secondary  and  parcels  out  of  condition  met  a  slow  sale  on  barely 
so  good  tcrms^  the  demand  for  Foreign  was  not  active,  but  our 
last  quotations  were  fully  supported  ;  d^iring  last  week  there  was 
an  increased  inquiry  for  Baltic  offers  fo.b.,  at  an  advance  of  Is. 
per  qr.  upon  previous  rates,  and  our  Hamburgh  letters  received 
this  morning  represent  holders  as  insisting  upon  still  higher  prices 
—a  further  quantity  having  been  purchased  there  for  Belgium  and 
France.— Bailey  is  quite  as  dear.— Beans  arid  Peas  are  unaltered. . 
— The  arrival  of  Oats  is  considerable,  and  sales  are  eitremely 
difficult  to  effect,  excepting  at  a  decline  of  Gd.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QQARTER.  S.  8. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    42  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshiie,  and  Yorkshire  ,    —  

Barley,  Maltine  and  distilling  Stie  to333  Chevalier    33  35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands    20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed    20  22 

liiflh      ....  .        Feed    20  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  •        ." 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex  .        .        .        .        .     68  66 

Rye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick    29  36 

Pi!,'eon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —  — 

PeaF,  Vthite         .        .        ■        .    83  to  36       Maple  31  31 

Friday,  Mar.  2S 
There  were  a  few  fresh  arrivals  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage 
samples  to  this  morning's  market,  but  the  trade  being  flat  and 
factors  unwilling  to  sell  at  a  decline,  the  greater  proportion 
remained  unsold.  There  was  scarcely  any  business  doing  in  free 
Foreign,  but  its  value  is  fully  maintained.  One  or  two  cargoes  of 
bonded  Wheat  were  sold  for  export  to  Belgium,  but  we  did  not 
hear  of  any  f.o.b.  transaction.  Barley,  Beaiis,  and  Peas,  remain 
unaltered  from  Monday.  The  Oat  trade  is  very  heavy,  and  sales 
difficult  to  effect,  excepting  at  a  decline  of  6d,  to  Is.  per  qr, 
upon  Monday's  prices. 

liMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


ff. 

ff. 

Red    . 

<2 

w 

While 

Grind. 

?A 

27 

Feed 

If) 

R3 

Potato 

Bl 

24 

Potato 

El 

23 

Harrow 

RO 

3S 

LoDgpod  — 

Grey 

ai) 

B3 

.  Wheat. 
16  per  Quarter-  4S»  4d 
23     .    ■    .        .'i\     46    3 

1     ...      .      45  0 

.        45     0 


15 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.  [    45    2 
nuflfs  nn  Vnrolan  Grain       2ft    0 


Barley. 
329  3d 
82     4 


21  7 
21  4 
21     8 


Ryo.    I  Beans. 


10    6  1      8    6 


Peas. 
36«  Od 
35  3 
86  7 
35  5 
35  [8 
35     8 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  ilie  prite  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  22. 


PillCR. 

Ffh. 

15. 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  1. 

I\Iar.  8. 

Mar.  16. 

Mar.  22, 

«.     d. 
45     9 

—  a 

—  7 

—  0 

—  5 

liL 

J    .. 

J'.'i 

—  3 

—  2 

—  1 

Ganaij'        -         ■        per  qr  42s  to 

Carraway  -     por  cwl  <4 

Clover,  Red,  EnKlish  -  40 

—  —    Foreign        -  60 

—  White,  EnjrUsh     .  60 

—  —  Foreign  -  50 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  12 
Hempseed  •  per  last  85 
Linseed        •         -       per  qr  — 

_     Baltio 


SEEDS,  Mar.  28. 


LlnBeedCakeB,ForeIgTi,p.ton  7ito  91 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      10s      14 
65  —       Superfine     ,,       -     12        16 

60  —        Brown         „       -     IS        16 

Raposeed,  English,  per  last    261       27I 
Rape  Cakes  .     perton    —        — 

Saiiitoin       -        .        .        -    —        —  ' 
Tares,  En^.  winter  p.bueh.    7        B 
—    Foreign  -        .        -      5         7 
Trefoil        •        -     per  cwt    —        ^ 
—    CakoSjEng.  perlOOO  11/10  12,10,  Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 

.  KinoGroKo  akd  Lat. 
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Saleg  i)i>  .Jlurtion. 


BAGSHOT  PARK, 


TO  KODLEMEtC.  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEX,  AGRI- 
CULTURISTS. AND  OTHERS. 
MR.  TEBBOTT  most  respectfully  informs  the 
Public  tlmt  he  will  have  thr  cisliiiguibbcd  lio;iour  to  sell 
by  Auction,  on  the  Premise?,  un  Mc.ndav,  April  71I1,  iSls,  and 
following:  (lays,  each  dav  at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  the 
Property  of  Her  Roval  Highness  the  DUCHESS  OF  GLOU- 
CESTER, the  whoJc'of  the  SUPERIOR  FARMING  STOCK, 
the  rare  Pridnctions  of  the  Forcin;?  Pits.  Cons-rvatory,  Hot- 
houses and  Greenhouses.  Hie  D^'corations  of  the  Pleisure 
Grounds,  the  Appendages  of  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  other 
useful  and  valuable  Eff^'Ct;:, 

The  FARMING  STOCK  comprises  U  Cows  and  Heifers  in- 
Calf,  2  well-bred  Bulls,  4  powerful  gray  Cart  Horses,  G  g 
Horse,  a  very  handsome  Filly  rising  three  years  old.  Sows, 
Store  Pigs.  2  Boars,  PouUr\'.  capital  "^'aggons,  Scotch  Cart-, 
Spring  ditto,  Sets  of  Suitable  Harness,  Ploaghs.  Harrows, 
Winnowing  Machines.  Rick  a:id  Wagsron  Cloths,  Dairy  Utec- 
sils,  and  other  Implements  for  Agricultural  Purposes;  Fifty 
dozen  of  Hurdles,  Urge  quantity  of  Copse  Wood  in  bavins  and 
poles,  Thatching  and  Hedge  St'ikes,  "&c.  &c.  A  Rick  of  ex- 
cellent second  Clover  Hav;  Stump  of  Meadow  ditto. 

The  RARE  PRODUCTIONS  of  the  FORCING  PITS,  &c.  as 
before  alluded  to,  consist  of  150  splendid  Fruiting  and  Suc- 
cession Pines  in  Pots,  Crowns  and  Suckers,  1000  strong 
Strawberry  Plants,  in  Pots  for  forcing.  Grape  Vines,  in 
Pots,  about  2500  of  exceedingly  choice  Plants,  including  Hy- 
drangeas,  Calceolarias,  Seedling  Chinese  Azaleas  ,  Gladiolus, 
Ixia  and  Oxalis  various.  Auriculas,  Chinese  Roses,  Cinerarias, 
CoIIins's  superb  dwarf  Scarlet  Ge-aniums,  Scarlet  Compacta 
ditto,  distinct  choice  sorts  of  Pelargonium^  named,  tall  tiower- 
ing  Cactus,  and  other  attractive  Floral  Specimens;  a  large  co!- 
lec'ion  of  American  P. ants  in  Dots,  well  set  for  bio "^m.  The 
DECORATIONS  of  the  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  include  rustic 
eeats,  chr.irs,  stools,  stands,  i^lttKcr  baskets  and  boxes,  fancy 
wire-work  for  climbing  plants  and  flower  beds.  Theappcudages 
to  the  Kitchen  Garden  are  M^l^n  frame?,  numerous  lights  frcn 
the  forcing  pits,  quantity  of  flower-pois,  mowing  machine, 
wall  netting,  ladders,  and  other  applicable  uteusil?.  Field 
Officer*8  Marquee,  Turkish  and  olher  Tents;  also  a  Portion  of 
the  Furniture  uf  the  Maasioi-. 

To  be  viewed  two  days  prior  ^o  the  Sale  by  application  to  Mr. 
Toward,  on  the  Premises,  of  whom  Catalogues  may  be  had  i^one 
shilling  each^;  at  the  following  Inns— Rose,  Wokingham;. 
Bear.  Reading;  Crown.  Marlow:  "U'liite  Hart.  Beacouifiel-i ; 
Crown,  Slough ;  ^Yhite  Hart,  Maidenhead  ;  Clarence  Hotel, 
Staines;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Oface,  Windior;  orforwa  dcd 
to  any  part  of  the  country  upjn  application. 

N.H.— The  Farming  Stock  and  Copse  Wood  will  he  sold  on 
the  first  day;  on  the  second  day,  the  Rare  Productions  of  the 
Forciug-pit<  and  Hot-houses  ;  and  on  the  third  and  last  day,  a 
portion  of  the  Furniture  of  the  Mansion. 


MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Proprietors  to  sell  by  Public  Auction,  on 
the  premises,  Ponder's  End  (near  the  Railway  station},  on 
Mo.vnAT,  March  31,  1S45,  at  II  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Pro- 
prietors, in  consequence  of  ts-e  Lease  having  expired,  the  whole 
of  the  STOCK,  consistiug  of  fine  varieties  of  Erica,  Epacris, 
Chorizora?!,  Azalea  Indica,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes;  about  1000 
Standard  and  Dfrarf  R-.ses ;  a  q-ianlity  of  Evergreens,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Box-edging.  &r.  Also  two  excellent  Greenhouses, 
Stages,  &c.  May  be  newed  three  days  previous  to  sale.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Kurscry,  Leytonstone. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
'PHIS  MANUliE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
■*'    seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  ofr<erod  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  alt  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 
Foa  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  otncrs.      Suld  by  alt  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Cliemiats,  :*t  Is.  0(1.  per  Quirt  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  S3  gallons  of  Li<iuid  M  inure. 

CAUTION.— Be  suic  to  ask  for  POrrEi^.'S  MANlRES,  as 
there  arc  Imitaticns. 

PHOSPHATE  OK  LIME,  6s.   6d.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  tun,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN',  FLORISTS,  ANn  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTtiEROE  and  MORRIS  will 
submit  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew Lane,  on  Wednesday  April  2,  arsd  Friday  -ith,  lSi5. 
at  12  o'clock,  about  Two  Thousand  STANDARD  and  DWARb' 
ROSES,  consisting  of  all  the  lo-.ding  varieties;  also  a  fine 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  PLANTS;  the  newest  varieties  of 
DAHLIAS,  in  dry  roots;  CAMELLIAS,  well  furnished  with 
bloom,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morDiogs  of  Sale.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  at  the  Mart;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLOKIbTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  James  Izod, 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew  Lane,  on  Wedxesday, 
April  2,  at  12  lor  1  preciselv,  without  reserve,  a  superb  Collec- 
tion of  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c.  by  name.  The  Carnations  com- 
prise the  most  esteen:ed  varieties;  many  new,  as  Baker's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Pr:nces5  Alice.  Cothcrstone  ;  Simpson's  Prince 
Albert ;  CaicoU's  Brutus,  Brubbin's  Squire  Meyual,  Twitchctt's 
Don  John,  -Martin's  Splendid,  Jones's  Bn'Jiant,  &c.  &c. ;  Ely's 
Princess  Royal,  Field  Marslial  So -rns,  FriLce  Albert;  vViUiains's 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  Roses  consist  of  many  sulendid  vnricties, 
witb  oiher  choice  rot.ts.  May  be  viewed  on  morning  ot  Sale, 
and  Catalosues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Izod,  at  his 
office,  46,  WatUng-street,  City. 


ON  SALE. 

D.VNIELL'S  PATENT  WHITE  MANURE. 
Two  years'  cx^'erieuce  prove  it  equil  to  Bone-dust  or 
Guano.  In  Cargoes  at  30s.  per  ton;  From  the  Warehouse,  in 
any  quantities,  -lO^.  per  ton,  all  in  bulk. 

Apply  to  EoiiRTON  Ca.v.vei.l  and  Co.,  IS,  CasUe  Street,  Liver 
pool,  Sole  Agents  for  the  North  of  England ;  to 

Wm.  Lavcock,  Oldhall  Street,  Liverpool ;  or  to 
J.  F.  Can'nell,  Castle  Street.  Liverpool. 
Samples,  per  Post,  seiit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ou  the  receipt  of  six  Postage  Stamps. 

GUANO.— Just  arrived  from  TCHABOE,  a  very 
fine  CARGO,  now  retailing  from  the  snuw  INIagnet,  lying 
la  the  West  India  South  Dock;  it  has  been  analysed  by  Mr. 
Te8ch-:;macher,  and  proves  to  be  cue  of  the  fi:.cst  cargoes  that 
hss  been  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Small  purchasers 
may  be  ace  mmodated  with  as  small  a  quantity  as  onc-quaiter 
ot  a  ton.  This  vessel  lies  in  a  very  convenient  place,  so  that 
carts  or  lighters  can  receive  their  loading  without  trouble,  and 
irte  of  cs.jense. 

For  analysis  of  the  cargo,  price,  and  further  particulars,  apply 
on  board  j  or,  for  a  quantity  of  five  tons  and  upwards,  apply  to 
Mes'~rs.  Chap.les  LESTtn,  and  Co,  Corn  Exchange,  and  28, 
Mark-lane;  or  to  Messrs.  Suart  and  Si3ipson',  13.  Biicain-Ianc. 

N.B.  The  cargo  not  having  been  landed,  purchL^sers  may  rely 
upon  having  the  article  genuine,  as  shipped  at  Ichaboe,  and 
w:  ich  the  importers  warrant. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  beiievcci  to  posscssgreatcr general  advantiigesthau 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  hotli  as  regards  strengtu  of  ma- 
terial and  workinaushii) ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  ie;\st  coLSuuiption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  dud  H.  can 
safeiy  recommend  it,  from  exuerieuce,  as  unquestionaly  Sil^e- 
rior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  ;  an 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
t'l  130,  Fleet  street. 

Now  ready,  price  4s.  bd., 
RURAL       CHEMISTRY. 
*-*'  By  EnwAan  Sollt,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hen.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultiu-al  Society,  and  Lecturex 
on  Chemistrj',  at  the  Rnyal  Institution. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
Extracts  from  tfie  Introduction: — 
"A  knowledge  of  the  chem.ical  composition  of  soils   and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manuixs  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substances  which  plants  require,  poiatc  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it." 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  ol 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracecharch-street, 
London,  and  ir.  New  Park-street,  Southwarb,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Imoroved  CONICAL  ar,d  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  so'icit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Ilorti-nlturists  to  t>;eir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Prop:;gating  Houses,  &:c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom. heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  whichthe  costisredaccd.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  bs  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  oi  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S-  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trads  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work.  &c.  &c. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  qualiey,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
llf.  to  12^  per  ton;  ICHABOE  TL  lOs.  to  S/.  per  ton. 
according  to  quan.ity;  with  an  Analy-^is,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wax. 
NoRTHCOTT,  13.  Rood-lane,  Fon"hurch.streei-. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  5t  BOLIVIAN, 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and    CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTESWORTH,  POWELL,  Axd  FRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  v'c  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7,  Lime-street,  Mar.  -2. 


Acclimatizing 
Acia,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
Acid,  phosphoric 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphurous 
Acid,  uric 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  tests  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles  of 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


BEST  UliSISTBR  OP  FaOS: 


FOa  CARDKN  USES. 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATEST 


rO  GA"Dl=:NErCS,  \UEl^E-tlME\,   AND  OTHERS, 
'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  BuiMings,  Bunhill- 
ro'.v,  Lonuoii,  Mar.nfaclnrers  and  oui>-  Patentees  o*  IM- 
PROVED  PATENT.  ASPUALTE')  FKLT.   for  R-.ofi.;^- f  ^'■■ises, 
Sheds   Vcr'-iT.dalis',  &c.,aud  particularly  for  COVERIN  \R- 

DEN  FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAIN^ 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FR03r,  beg  to  call  the  attentiua  ot  Gar- 
deners and  olhers  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  (fts  Great  AgricuUuriil  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireltmd.  and  obtained  the  Pri:::e  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  Sfc.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
gardens  of  several  noblemen  and  geDtlemeo  in  tlie  neigbbour- 
hood  of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strong-est 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  v/ith  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTS   OR    BITUMEN,     (the    same    as    selected 

AND  USED  BY  SlR.  ISAMEERT  BaUNEL  FUR  THE  THAMES  TUN- 
■VEI,,    BEING    POUND    TUB    MOST    ELASTIC    A\'D     EFFECTIVE    RE- 

eiSTER  OF  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  sao^,  and  frost,  aad  a  nou-couductor  of  heat  and 
sound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy.— Price  Onlv  O.vk  Penny  Pesi  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  lRji'-r!>:  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
toany  part  of  the  town  or  ciuntry. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTOllY  (T[rE  onlt  Factory  im 
Grfat  Britain-  where  the  above  description  of  Roofino 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHl  LL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  spenatthe  Factory,  and  a 
discount  aLowed  to  the  Trade. 


/"ILLIAM  CROSSKILL.  Beverley  Iron  Works, 


Near  Hdll,  Yoekshirb. 


^oW- 


^^  PATENT  CLOD  CRUSHE-^- 


Ey  iuclosing  four  postage  s'larap^,  W.  C.  will  send  a  List,  just 
published,  ot  tbe  names  of  upwards  uf  300  Purchasers  of  "  Patent 
Clod  Crushers'*  in  iSJ-i.  with  a  book  of  Testimonials,  proving 
that  by  ro'-Ung  growing'  cropscf  Vv  heAis,  Oats,  Bailev,  &c.,  early 
in  the  Spring  by  h=s  PATENT  ROLLER,  more  healthy  plants 
are  pto  luccti,  and  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  Oiie  to  Two  Sacks 
per  Acre;  and  that  whole  crops  of  Corn,  Turnip?,  Beet,  Sec, 
are  annually  grown  upon  Laud  which  could  not  jb.e  cultivated 
without  it.  By  trial  it  has  proved  itself  lo  be  the  ".Farmers' 
Friend,"  in  saving  his  rr.\^s  from  the  'Vestft:  ,tiV*.i;Avagesof  the 
Vi'irev.-crm  and  Grub.  ,  , 

CAUTIo^f. — Ten  Pounds  Rewar.1  is  offered  to  any^person  who 
will  give  tjie  Patentee  such  informatiou  as  shall  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  any  person  making,  selling,  or  using  the  PATENT 
CLOD  CRUSHER  without  licence  from  the  Patentee.  A  model 
of  the  F^oUer  is  exhibited  at  the  Roj  al  Polytechnic  Institution, 
LiOndon. 

Cash  Price,  with  Travelling  Wheels  complete,  delivered  in 
IIuU,  6  ft.  6  in,,  2ll.;  6  ft.,  ]QL  iOs. ;  5  ft.  5  in  ,  18^.  Should  the 
advanced  price  of  Iron  continue  until  June  1,  the  price  of  Clod 
Crushers  v.-ill  be  2iL,  22/.,  and  20^  for  the  above  size-;. 
CROSSKILL'S  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINE  SHOW-ROOM, 
42,  QuEEM  Street,  Hull. 

Improved  One-horse  CARTS,  with  Piitent  V/heels  and  Iron 
AxletrccE,  price  10^.  105.  and  12/.  l2s.,  and  every  other  Imple- 
ment kuov^'n  in  Agriculture  may  be  had  at  this  Manufactory. 


TCHAHOF.  GUANO— Warranted  Genuine,  and  se- 
J-  Iccted  from  the  best  pits  on  the  Island,  can  now  be  had 
direct  from  the  Bonded  Warehouses,  at  the  following  ports:— 
London,  Livt-rpool,  Hull,  Southampton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Glas- 
gow, Lei:h,  DundLC,  and  Aberdeen,  on  application  to  the  Sub- 
scribers or  their  Agenlsatthe  above  places.— Johm  Boyd  &Co., 
Importers.  London-bridge,  Borough,  London. 

ENGLAXD  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 
|>RAIN'S  GUJVNO.— Thia  being;  the  third  year  of 
O  its  introdtict:ou  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  desrription  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  s^upcri  -r  to  the  imporfed,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  beieg  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
ir.-.purities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kblsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm, near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Cct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir, -^ Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation;  it  has  made  ray  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  Ql.  per  tun,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  laihvav,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  30 
gallons  of  watfir,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists.  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  11.  por  quarter,  iucluding 
sacks  ;  wanantcd  to  stand  the  most  rigon.us  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23i',   per  ton,  in  qaantitics  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 
Steam  Mills, Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st,,  Blackfriars,  London. 

HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 


T 


The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  rccnmmended  to  tlie  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spriug  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast  J  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  grealest  care,  "The Urate"  {if 
Oi'dcred  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  proeuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Com.pany  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  Mauure,  of  the  most 
genuiriequaJity,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  NewBiicge-strect.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary 
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IFrY  RUNNING  ULCERS  CURED  IN  SIX 
AVEEKS  BY  HOLLOV^^AY'S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT!— 
Exiract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Tobago  (West  Indies),  February  4, 
IS45.— "To  Professor  Holloway.  "Sir,— I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you,  that  your  abtonishing  medicines  have  cured  a  gentle- 
man in  this  island,  who  had,  1  believe,  about  tifty  running  ulcers 
about  his  kgs,  arms,  and  body,  who  had  tried  all  other  medicines 
before  the  arrival  of  yours,  but  all  of  which  did  him  no  good;  but 
yours  cured  him  in  about  six  weeks,  and  he  is  quite  restored  to 
health  and  vigour.  Signed,  John  T^IA^.Tl^^  Chronicle  Oflice, 
Tobago." — Sold  at  Profesjor  Holloway's  Establishment,  2-14, 
Strand,  (where  advice  may  be  had  gratis),  and  by  almost  all 
respectable  venders  of  medicine  throughout  the  civilised  world. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DEN- 
TIFRICE,patronisedby"  KerMAJESTY,"  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Roj'-al  Familv,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  i'OWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  fyr  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and  by  .tha  removm'  of  tl:^.'.  cxti'aueous  substance  lends  a 
salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  Jt  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  substitnliug  for  discolour  and  the  aspect 
ot  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ;  while, 
from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a  sweetness 
and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  cleanliness,  and 
the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2.s.  9rf.  per  box,  duty 
includejJ,. 

Caution'.— To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Kon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp 
thus,— A.Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is  affixed 
to  each  Box,  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by  them,  and 
by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*»*  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


ELECTRO-VLATING  AND  GILDLNG.— OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messr.'-.  ELKINGIONand  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  va  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  C-'., 
it  is  particularly  requested  tliat  a'l  goods  may  he  forwarded 
direct  to  their  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jerrnyn-strcet) ;  or  45,  Moorgate-strcct,  City.  New  Goods 
pUted  upon  VVliite  Metal  in  grtatvariety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad  free. 

FOR  TtiE  PIAIR. — Admirably  efficacious  and  un- 
erringly certain  in  its  operation,  highly  approved  in  the 
leading  circles  of  fashion,  and  extensively  detnaiided  by  alt  who 
cultivate  ihe  graces  n(  tl;e  toilette,  is 

C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Sold   by  tKe  Proprietors,   J,  Wellington-street,  Strand    (two 
doors  from  the  corner),  and  by  mcst  respectable  Perfumers  and 
Medicine  Venders  in  the  United  King-dora. 

IT  STRENGTHENS  AND   NOURISHES, 
exerting  a  healtliy  influence,  and  occabioniEg  au  ample  aod 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair: 

PRESERVES, 
where  the  hair  is  already  full,  the  conservative  proosrties  of  the 
Balm  maintain  it  in  strenp-'h  anri  luxuriance  j 

RESTORES, 
■when  weak  or  falling  off  the  Balm  completely  restores.    In  the 
event  of  partial  or  entire  baldness,  its  renovating   influences, 
except  with  the  extremely  old,  produce  an  entirely  newgrowtb. 

BEAUTIFIES, 
Unlike  the  action  of  ordinary  btimulants,  which  spoil  the  hair, 
inducing  an  elegant  wave  or  curl,  and  a  rich  beautiful  appear- 
ance, AND  CLEANSES  THE   HAIil. 

The  Balm  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  deti;tgent,  cleansing  in 
the  most  complete  and  agreeable  manner  ;  and  for  young  i)fople 
EupersedJDg,  as  the  most  respectable  lieadi  of  schools  can  tes- 
tify, the  use  of  the  fine  comb. 

THE  NURSERY. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can 

be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 

No  well-rcgulated  Nursery  can  dispense  with  it  again.    Price 

3s.  6(/.,  6.S.,  and  \\b.  per  bottle.    No  other  prices  are  genuine. 

OLDKlDCiE'S  BALM,  1,  WELLINGTON  -  STREET  (the 
second  house  from  the  Strand). 


'^■^HOMAS  GOODE,  idte  of  No.  15,  Mill-street, 
-fi-  Hanover-square,  begs  to  return  his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
noble  and  other  Mersbers  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the 
liberal  suoport  he  has  received  at  their  hands  since  the  period 
of  resigning  the  nflice  be  held  in  that  Society,  and  also  to  in- 
form them  that  he  has  removed  his  busines-s  to  more  conve- 
nient premises,  No.  IQ,  South  Audiey-street.Grosvenor-square, 
where  they  may  depend  on  the  strictest  attention  being  paid  to 
their  favours,  and  on  being  supplied  with  CHINA,  GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE,  &c.,  at  moderate  prices. 

China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  19,  South  Audley- street, 
Grosvenoi-square. 


HARRISON'S FLORICULTURAL  CABINET.— 
This  Work  is  published  on  the  First  Day  of  every 
Month,  in  8vo,  price  6rf.,  which,  besides  Coloured  Figures  of 
the  newest  and  finest  Flowers,  contains  every  instruction  that; 
can  be  required  in  all  the  departments  of  Floriculture.  The 
April  Number  contains  coloured  figures  of  New  Plants,  and  52 
pages  of  letterpress. 

London:  Whittaker  and   Co.,   Ave  Maria-lane;   and   all 
booksellers  in  town  and  country.  


-yHE 
-JL      One 


HORTICULTURAL     MAGAZINE.     Price 

e  Shilling,  Part  4  contains  Cultivation  of  Annuals, 
with  a  description  of  120  of  the  newest  and  most  choice  varie- 
ties-Culture of  the  Peach— New  Flowers— Plant  ii-g  Waste  Land 
—Liquid  i^ertilisers— The  Hyacinth— The  Auricula— Heat  and 
Cold— Raising  Plants  from  Seed— Fancy  Trellises— Manage- 
ment of  Gardens— One-shift  System,  &:c. 

Thomas  Houlston,  154,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Shortly  to  be  published  in  12mo, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  GARDENING.     By  G.  W. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  A   History  of  English  Gar- 
dening," Editor  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Almanac,"  &c. 

London:  Robert  Baldwin,  Paternoster-row. 

On  Thursday  will  be  published,  in  post  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  85. ,  vjith  numerous  Plates  and  W^oodcuts, 

THE    HANDBOOK     of    USEFUL    and    ORNA- 
MENTAL  AMUSEMENTS    and  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
By  A  Lady.     Including  Artificial  Flower-making,   Engraving, 
Etching,  Painting  in  all  its  Styles,  Modelling.  Carving  inAVood, 
Ivory,  and  Shell;  al.^io,  Fancy  Woik  of  every  description. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Curnhill. 

HOOKER'S  BRITISH  FLORA. 

Just  published,  8vo,  with  12  Plates,  \ls.  plain;  with  the  plates 

coloured,  24s., 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  Vol.  I.  ;  comprising  Phte- 
nogaraous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  tb.e  Ferns.  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jackson  Ho  deer,  K.H.,  LLD.,  F.R  A,,  andL.S  ,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  Fifth  Edition,  wih  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  173 
Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  In  Two  Vols. 
Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  completing  the  British  Flora,  24s.  bds. 
London  :  Longman,  Brow^  GaaEN,  and  Longmans. 


Q, 


NEW    WORK   BY  PROFESSOR  LOW. 
Just  Published,  8vo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  2ls.,  cl. 
■  N    LANDED    PROPERTY  and   the    MANAGE- 
MENT of  ESTATES,    By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  fee 
Author  of  **  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  tScc. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  agricultural 
literature  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing." 

Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
Also  by  Prof.  Low, 
ELEMENTS  of   PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 
4th  Edition,  enlarged,  with  200  V\''uodcuts,  2is. 

THE  BREEDS  of    the    DOMESTICATED    ANI- 
MALS of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.,with  50  col'd  plates,  lGM6s. 
London:   Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and   Longm.^ns. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS,    BY   MR.   WATERTON,   OF 

WALTON  HALL. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  with  New  Vignette  by 

T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  fs.  M.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  chiefly  ORNI-  ■ 
THOLOGY.    By  Charles  Watebton,   Esq.,  Author  of 
"  Wanderings  in  South  America."    Second  Series,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 

"  Mr.  Waterton's  new  volume  wHl  deliglit  and  gratify  all 
readers,  whether  students  of  natural  history,  or  lovers  of  pic- 
turesque narrative  style." — Gardeners^  Chronicle, 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Lono.-^ians  ; 
Of  whom  may  be  had  the  5th  Edition  of  the  First  Series,  Ss 


T 


^H-E.    EDINBURGH      TALKS:    Part  111., 


Night's  Supper;  by  Mrs.  Johnstone.— The  Cousins  ;  a  Tale  of 
Edinburgh  County;  by  Mrs.  Eraser.— The  Renounced  Treasure  j. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Nicander,  by  William  Howitt. 

"  Amazingly  cheap  ;  but  that  is  its  least  merit.  Tiie  Tales, 
are  delighttully  told;  naturally,  cheerfully,  with  great  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  a  skilful  variety  of  manner.  Tlie  character 
of  'Ricbard  Taylor*  has  touches  Charles  Lamb  might  have 
given." — Examiner. 

Publishing  in  Weekly  Nu.mbbrs  at  ThreeJialfp-^nce;  and  in 
Monthly  Parts  at  Sevenpenee ;  by  Chapman  and  Hall^. 
London:  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 


ST. 


NEW  WORK  BY  HARRY  LORREQUER. 

In   One  Volume,  cloth,   gilt  edges,  price  hs., 

PATRICK'S    EVE;    OR,  THREE    ERAS    IN 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  IRISH  PEASANT. 

By   Charles    Lever.      With   Four  Etchings  and  numerous 

Woodcuts,  by  Phiz, 

Chapman  and  Hall.  166,  Strand. 


AN  ADDRESS  to  LANDLORDS,  on  tbe  Advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  the  general  Establishment  of  a 
Spade  Tenantry  from  amoog  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A  ,  Rector  of  Hitcbam,  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Price  Is. 

London:  R.  Groombridgk  and  Sons.  Pa^ernoster-mw. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING.— 
Containing  a  full  description  of  weighrs,  sizes,  and 
prices,  by  v^hich  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Beddioe-,  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding  (no 
Bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  ktpt).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bediling  Manufacturers,  ig6,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham  court  Road. 


Just  Published,  price  Qd.^ 
'^PHE  POTATO  PROBLEM    SOLVED.— 

-»~       By  R.  ArthlTv,  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

London:  S.  Highley;  Edinburgh,  W.  II.  Lizars ;  and  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers. 
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LATE.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufac- 


the  Bank  <if  EnElaiitt.— The  best  wrought  SILVER  SPOONS 
and  FORKS,  Fi.KUe  Patlern,  7s. 2d.  per  ounce:  Queen's  Pat- 
tern, 7s.  id.  per  ounce.  The  following  are  the  weights  recom- 
mendeil,  but  the  articles  may  be  liatl  liglrter  or  heavier,  at  the 
same  price  per  ourrce  : — 


Fiadl*  Pattern,  oz. 

p.  d. 

£■  s. 

a. 

12  Tablo  Spoons  30  at  7    2 

10  15 

U 

12  Desaurt  di'to  20 

7     2 

7     3 

4 

12  Table    Forks  30 

7    2 

10  15 

0 

12  Dessert  ditio  20 

7    2 

7     3 

■1 

2  GravySpnons  10 

7    2 

3  11 

B 

I  Soup  Ladle   .  10 

7    2 

3  n 

U 

4  SauL-e  ditto   .  10 

7    8 

3  IC 

B 

4  Salr.  Spnons  (silt  atronR) 

1     0 

0 

1    Fish  Sl;cc  . 

2  18 

13  Tea    Spoona     10 

7    0 

3  16 

8 

_1  pair  Suf;ar  Tonga 

0  15 

Quepn's  Pattern,  i 


s.  d.    £.   s 


12  Table  Spoons  40  at  7 
12  Dessert  ditto  26  7  4 
12  Table  Forks  .40  7  4- 
12  DL'Sdert  ditto  20  7  4 
2  tiravy  Spoona  12  7  4 
1  Soup  Ladle  .12  7  4 
-I  Saiii;e  diito  .12  7  10 
4  Salt  Sp.ions  (strong  gilt) 
1  Fiah  hlk-e  .  .  .  . 
12  Tea  Spoons  .14  7  10 
1  pair  Sugar  Tonga 


11  13 
0  10 

14  13 
0  10 


6     0S 
1     6     0 


N.B.— A  Price  Current,  stamped  as  a  newspaper,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  and  containing  information  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Silver  or  Sheffield  Plate,  may  be  had  en  application, 
or  will  be  sent  into  the  country,  tree  of  postage,  in  answer  to  a 
paid  letter. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT.— As 
Spring  approaches,  the  larvee  of  destructive  insects  are  pro- 
pagated in  infinite  multitudes,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  young 
shoots  of  choicest  trees  and  plants,  particularly  in  FORCING 
HOUSES,  and  indeed  every  species  of  vegetation  put  in  motion 
and  growth  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  season. 

J.  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners, that  he  has  made  considerable  improvements  iu  his  MA- 
CHINES and  SYRINGES,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  these 
destrnctive  insects,  which  make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice 
trees  and  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  will  live  in  any 
degree  of  heat,  but  perish  by  moisture.  These  Machines,  for 
power  and  portability,  surpass  anything  of  tf-e  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public,  which  the  Patentee  (from  thirty-one  years'  practice 
in  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  twenty. four  years  and  manu- 
facturing and  improving  instruments,  can  safely  warrant. — May 
be  seen  and  proved  at  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  London. 
.' N.B. — None  are  genuine  except  stamped  with  the  royal  arms, 
and  the  words  "  Read's  Patent." 


P 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  R.\IN.  —  WATER- 
PROOF CAPES,  suitable  for  GARDENERS  and  others 
exposed  to  the  weather,  from  5s.  Qd.  to  25s.  each,  are  made  by 
J.  GROSE,  91,  Tooley-strcet,  London,  where  also  may  be  had 
his  approved  Patent  Waterproof  Coats,  Trousers,  Leggings, 
Driving  Capes,  Chaise  Aprons,  &c. 

Printed  by  WiTLiAM  BnArauRT,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Fbedeihick  Mullet  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Sio!(e  Neivinf,'ton, 
both  in  the  county  of  MlddleFex,  Printers,  at  their  Odice  In  Lombard-st., 
in  the  precinct  of  Whitefriara.  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiohed 
by  them  at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles  etreet,  in  the  parich  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  aaid  county,  ivhere  all  Adveitioeinente  and  Com- 
munications are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,— Saturday,  fllarth  2^,1045. 
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INDEX. 


Affrl.  Soc.  of  England 

A(;ti.  BtHtiBlltlB  .  -  . 

Aphel»ndrn  uii-.iTitlaca 
AsparjigUR  in  Spain 
Baaing  Patli,  Uardens  at,  no- 
ticed -        .        -        . 
Bees  removal  of 
Bee-hiveH,  wt'inht  nf 
Bousvingatih  on    Riiial   Eco- 
nomy,_rev.  .        -        , 
Biouuoli,  hardiness  of 
Cabhageii,  to  cuItivHteby  alipa 
Calundnr  of  Operations 
Camullia,  large,  r'.  RooiIq 
Campanula  pyramidal's 
Corn-drill  hoe,  improved 
Cusciita  iipproximata 
Cuttings,  Neumann  onHtrllcin^ 
Daniell  (frut.)  intmorial  for    - 
Draining,  firt  of        -        -        - 
FarmeiTi*  Clubs,  rules  for 
Frost,  effects    of,  on  Market- 
gardens           .... 
Gardener:)'  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutlon              .... 
Gardening  in  Cliina 
Gold  Rshifa        .        -        .        . 
■   Gold  fit  Pleasure 
Grapes,  rust  on         ... 
Haiiepton  Farmers'  Club 
Heating,  tank  system  <if 
H.'e,  im;irovea  corn  drill 


S8S  b 

a^o  b 

22Q  c 

22a  a. 

S27  a 

227  c 

3J7  c 

226  e 

225  c 

21Ca 

227  c 

237  t> 

234  b 

E31  u 

231  c 

sun  a 

237  b 

239  a 

S32  c 

227  6 

S26a 

2ii7  f" 

2. 'a  fi 

231  a 

225  c 

233  a 

225  c 

231a 

HorHGB,  mysterious  diaeaae  In  P3I  c 
Horcleuhural  .Society  -  -  320  a 
Linnean  Siicieiy  -  -  -  22(1  fc 
Manure,  fill  uii  re  one  pand  aa     -     22!)  c 

—  manufacture  of      -        -    231  /> 

—  mdnaci'inenl  ct  dung     -     2:12  a 

—  for  Onions  ...  2J5  b 
Morphology  —  Dr.    Murray's 

pamphlet  ...  -  230  a 
Neumiinn  on  atriUing  cuttings  225  a 
Norfolk,  mailing  in  -         -     233  c 

Onione,  manure  tor  -        -     235  6 

Paper  for  dryini;  plants  .  -  223  c 
Peara,  Easter  Beiirre,  9<c. 

—  Alihorp  Cra-aane  - 
Fear  protoutora 
Plants,  paper  for  drying  - 
Plouglung,  pubsdil,  an  advan- 
tage to  draining    -        .        - 

Potato-crop,  reports  on     - 
Sand,  calcareous,  aamanure    - 

—  blowing,  to  fix 
Sheop — ewes  deserting  Ismbs 
Steeping  seeda,  Bicki 
Swans,  to  settle 
Tanks,  price  of 
Timber,  quality  of  - 
Truffles,  observations  on  233  a,  225  o 
Vines  in  boxes  ....  225  a 
Wnrpinir,  process  of  -  -  233  a 
Wheat,  width  of  drilling  -     231c 


224  b 
2Q3  c 

2S3  c 

933  b 


■plan of    a32fl 

-  225  c 

-  226  c 


rpHE    NEWCASTLE;"GATESHEAD,  &  NORTH- 

J-  ERN  DAHLIA,  FLOWER,  FRUIT,  and  VEGETABLE 
SHOW,  Open  to  all  England,  and  divided  into  suitable  Classes, 
■will  be  held  in  Newcastle  on  THURSDAY  tlie  25ih  September. 
Rales  and  Lists,  &c.,  may  be  had  of  M2?srs.  Janson  and 
FiNNiCY,  Gateshead;  Mr.  Henry  Ni;wton,  Nursery  Cottwge, 
NewCiistle  ;  or  Mr.  M.  Watson,  Gosforth.— April  5. 


DANKCROfT  NURSEKY,  b  tOWMAB  KtiT. 

S  GIRLING  begs  leave  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
•  C  ft  nj7i'cle  to  his  choice  collection  of  new  DAHLIAS,  VER- 
BENAS, PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  and  PHLOXES,  as  printed 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  NJarch  15,  1845.  General  Cata 
loguea  CHQ  be  had  on  application,  by  sending^  two  postage 
stamps  in  the  letter  of  application^ 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD.  NBAa  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  five  now  Pending  out 
strong  Plants  of   their  new  VERBENA  IJUDSONIt,  at 
3s.  6d.  each,  with  the  usnal  disciunt  to  the  Trad,',  when  llitee 
or  more  are  ordered  ar  once.     A  lull  description  of  the  above 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardcners\C/ironicle,  former  advertise- 
ment, March  29. 

W.  Wonn   and  Son    respectfully  solicit    attention  to  their 
superb   collection    of   Fuchsias   and  Verbenas,  collections   of 
which  will  be  sent  at  the  following-    prices,  the  sekction  of 
sorts  being  being  left  to  themselves  : — 

FUCHSIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for  .        .    65.  I  12  new  vara,  for  exhibition  18s. 

12  superior  ditto        .        .    gs.     50  fine  nitto        ,        .        .  306-. 

12  superb  ditto  .        .        .  12s.  \  50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  50s. 

VERBENAS. 

12  flue  varieties  for  ...  .    5s. 

12  superior  do.  .  .  .  .      .    9s. 

12  superb  dn.  .....  12s. 

A  few  SELECT  PLANTS— Extracted  from  General  Catalogue 


FLOWER-SEEDS,  18  packets,  55. ;  36  packets,  10s. 
of  the  most  approved  sorts,  sent  postage  free  to  any  part. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington, 
London.  Any  preferred  species  may  be  named  in  theorder. 
Payment  by  post  order  or  stamps.     List  of  Plants  for  Bedding, 

&c..  can  be  had.  ^_^ 

IXTILLIAM  MILLER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
VV  the  readers  oi  the  Chronicte  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 
SEEDLINQ  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, &c.,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 
Vapcr.— -Providence  Nnrsery,  Ramsgatc,  Kent. 

HUGH  LOW  AND  Co.,  beg  to  inform  theii-  Friends 
and  the  Public,  that  their  List  of  DAHLIAS  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  comprising  all  the  leading  Sorts,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  applicat'OD.— Clapton  Nursery,  London,  April  5. 


SELECTED  GRASS  SEEDS. 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  Corn- 
HiLL,  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  they  have 
on  hand  GRASS  SEEDS  of  the  first  quality  required  for  perma- 
nent Pastures,  consisting  of  Poas,  Fescues,  Crested  Dog's-tail, 
Fos-tail,  &c.,  adapted  for  all  soils.  Upon  application,  the 
quantities  required  per  acre  of  any  particular  variety  can  be  had 
■with  prices. 

FIELD  lURNIP,  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  &c.,  of  all  the  best 
varietitj.  __^__ 


1MPR0VEU  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— This  favourite 
Vegetable  may  now  be  cultivated  at  less  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary expense,  by  having  the  Improved  Giant  variety,  which 
may  be  cut  the  following  spring  the  beds  are  made.  Plants, 
Ss.  per  100,  wiih  printed  particulars  for  cultivation,  may  be  had 
of  Warner  and  Warnkr,  Seedsmen,  23,  Cornhill, London. 

Fine  Seakale.  Rhubarb,  &c. 

"         ~  PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS. 

MESSRS.  H.  LANE  and  SON,  Great  Berk- 
nAMPSTEAn,  have  a  large  Stock  of  FINE  STRONG 
PLANTS,  of  the  above-named  Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  at  from 
25.  (>d,  to  5s.  each. 

Mkssrs.  L,  and  Son's  extensive  assortment  of  ROSES  IN 
POTS  far  Green-house  culture  are  now  iu  first-rate  condition 
for  sending  out. 

Muss  RS.  Lane  and  Son*s  Spring  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS,  PANSIE3,  &c.  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  a  pre-paid  application.^Nurscries,  Great  Berk- 

himpstead,  A[)ril  5,  1845. 

p  H"0  ICE 


Per  Plant— s.  d. 

Achimenes  hirsuta  .    2    6 

,,  picta     .        .36 

„         rosea  eximia    2    6 

,,  splendens      .     2    6 

Amicia  zygomeris  .        .36 

Azalea  indica    alba  su- 

peiba        .        .        .76 
,,        Cleopatra         .  10    6 
,,        Gledstane&ii    .    3    6 
,,        incomimrablc  .  10    6 
,,        nngniflora      .  10    G 
,,        variegata         ,    2    0 
,,        many  otlicrs. 
Brachysema  platjptcra  .    3    6 
Brugmansia  arbuscula  .     3    6 
,,        Knightii  (dou- 
ble white) .        .26 
Buddica  Liarilcyp.na       .    2     6 
Cenrradenia  rosea  .        .16 
Cestrum  aurautiacum    .    7    6 
Choeonostoma  polyantha    i     6 
Chorozema  macropliylla    1    6 
,,  spectabilis    .     3     6 

,,  varium  .     2     6 

Cisselia  integrifolia        .    2    6 
Corrroa  graodiUora         .    2    6 
W.   Wood    and    Son 


Per  Plant— s.  d. 

1  6 

2  6 
2    6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Corrcea  Grevi 

Dillwynia  glycinifolia    .    2 

,,         speciosa.        .    2 

Echites  atropurpurea     .    7 

Franciscea  latifolia        .    3 

Gloxinia  Cartonii    .         ,    3 

„  macrophylla  variegataa 

,,  Pricstleyana      .        .    2 

„  speciosa  grandiflora     2 

„         ,,        supcrba      .    2 

,,  tuhiflora     ,         .         .2 

Habrothamnus       fascicu 

latus  .         .        .     2 

Inga  pulchcrrima    .         .     3 

LeschenauUia  grandiflora  2 

Lychnis  grandiflora        .     1 

,,      white,  new  species 

from  China    .        .     1 

Ncrium  Oleander  Tangle     3 

Pimelea  spectabilis         .    3 

Siiene  speciosa         .        .     1 

Siphocampylos      glabrius- 

cula       ...        .3 

„  lantanifolia    3 

Tetraneraa  mexicana     .    5 


Veronica  speciosa  .    2    6 

descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias 
and  Verbenas,  also  lists  of  Petunias,  Anagdllis,  miscellfineous 
Greenhouseand  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Climbers, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

Plants  \vill  be  presented  to  defray  expense  of  carriage;  a 
remittance  pr  reference  is  respectfully  solicUed  from  unknown 
correspondents. ^ 


laHElCNHOUSE  ANU  STOVE  PLANTS. 

WM.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  possessing 
a  large  Sr-^ck  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  of  all  the 
rarest  in  cul'i\  acion,  and  iu  the  finest  possible  condition,  beg  to 
offer  them  in  Collections  on  the  follov/ing  very  reasonable 
terms,  including  baskets,  mats,  and  package. 

50  CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  for  2/.  2s. 


Eabingtonia  camphorosniDB 

Boronia  serrnlata 

Chorozema  ericoides,C.Hench- 
maoni,  C.  macrophylla,  C. 
niucronata,  C.  ovata,  C.  ro- 
tundifolia,  C.  varium  nana, 
C.  varium  nana,  var. 

Cornea  bicolor 

Crowea  saligna 

Cytisus  racemosuH 

Dillwynia  cinerascens,  D.  gly- 
cinifolia, D.  microphylla,  D. 
rudts 

Epacris  campanulata  alba,  E. 
campanulata  rubra,  E.  car- 
nea,  E.  cerffifl  ra  E.  coccinea, 
E.  cceruscans,  E.  elcgantis- 
sima,  E.  impressa,  E.  nivalis, 
E.  pulchella,  E.  variabilis 


Genista  Atlleyana,  G.  rodoph- 
iirea 

Gompholobium  tcnellum 

Helichrysum  Immile,  H.'proli- 
ferum,  H.  rupestre,  H,  8U- 
perbum 

Hydrangea  jfiponica 

Kennedya  iuophylla,  K.  nigri- 
cans 

LeschenauUia  biloba  nana 

Mirbelia  reticulati,  M.  rubce- 
folia 

Oxylobium  capitatum,  O.  pul- 
tenia 

Podolobium  berbcrifolium 

Polygala  cordifolia 

Pultenia  biloba,  P.subumbulata 

,  SoUya  linearis 

Sutherlandia  species. 


25  VERY  SELECT  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  for  3/.  3s. 


Habrothamnus  fasciculatus 
Horonia  ancraona^folia,  B.  pin- 

nata 
Chorozema  Dicksonii 
Daviesia  latilolia  nova 
Diliwynia   coccinea,    D.  rudis 

grandiflora 
Epacris  Coplandii,  E.  impressa 

alba,  E.  Willm'  rea 
Eriostemoii  buxifolmm 

Gastrolobium  spinosum  [  Veronica  speciosa 

Gompholobium  polymorphum  i  Xauthosia  rotuadilolia. 

luteuai  i 

25 -VERY  SELECT  STOVE  PLANTS  for  2;,  2s.,  including 


Grevillca  acanthifolia 

Hovca  Manglesii,  H.  pungens 
mcijor 

Labichca  bipunctata 

Mirbelia  grandiflora 

Oxylobium  acutum,  O.  capi- 
tatum 

Pimelea  spectabilis 

Podostylis  spherica 

StypUelia  tubiflora 


Epiphyllum,   Conway':i  Giant, 

E.  Russelliannm 
Gesnera  Cooperii  major 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  &c.  &c. 


HYBRIDISED      SEEDS 

Small  Packet  of  Fuchsia,     2s.  6(Z,  j  Largo  Packet,  5s. 

Do.  Petunia,       2s.  Gd. ;        Do.  5*. 

Do.  Cineraria,   2s.  6(/. ;        Do.  5s, 

25  Geranium  Seeds,  3s.  0(2. ;  50  Seeds,  5s. 


The  whole  together       9s.  0(Z.  or    17s. 

The  above  may  be  had  immediately,  with  full  directions  for 
sowing  and  laising  the  plants,  by  forwarding  a  Post  Office 
order  for   ths  amount  to  W  Millkr,   Nurseryman,  Rams^ate. 


TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 

JSTANDISH,  Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  begs  to 
•  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Seedling 
calceolarias  are  now  ready  to  send  out  in  tin  cases  by 
post,  at  15s.  per  doz.  The  above  were  raised  from  four  of  his 
very  best  sorts.— Bagshot,  Aprils. 


LAND-iUAir'E  GARDENING    &  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  nf 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  kconobiical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


Q  EEDLING      FUCHSIAS,      *' JUNIUS "      AND 

O  "  HAMLET." 

JUNIUS. — This  splendid  large  and  handsome  variety  is  war- 
ranted to  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  the_ season.  The 
tube  and  sepals  light  blush,  the  latter  expanding  with  a  remark- 
ably bright  tip  of  green,  showing  a  most  beautiful  orange- 
scarlet  corolla  to  great  advantage,  and  has  merited  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Glenny  and  Dr.  Lindley.  (See  Mr.  G.'s 
opinion  in  the  Gardeners*  Gazette  of  Nov.  Qth, '1344) — "Mr, 
Smith's  Seedling  Fuchsia,  'Junius,'  pale  outside,  and  scarlet 
corolla,  much  like  Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  not  yet  out,  habit 
good,  and  much  better  than  the  mass  of  indistinct  things 
already  out,  although  not  exactly  what  wo  want."  (Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  opinion  in  the  Gardefters'  Chronicie,  Oct,  26th,  1844) — 
"Your  seedling  Fuchsia,  'Junius'  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage  on  the  plant,  the  leaf  of  which  is  handsome  and 
habit  good  ;  the  flower  is  stout  and  handsome.*'  Strong  plants 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  lOs.  6d.  per 
plant,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  six  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. 

HAMLET.— This  will  also  be  found  a  splendid  variety,  of 
strong  growth,  and  prolific  bloomer.  Tube  and  sepals  bright 
crimson,  corolla  purple.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
July  27th,  1644,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows: — "  W.  S. — No.  10 
is  an  excellent  variety  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  robust  grower,  and 
is  the  most  prolific  bloomer  we  have  seen,  bearing  several 
flowers  at  every  joint;  the  flowers  are  larg?,  rich  in  colour,  and 
measure  from  the  base  of  the  footstalk  to  the  end  of  the  pistil 
nearly  six  inches."  5s.  per  plant,  with  the  usual  discount  as 
above. 

The  following  three  first-rate  Seedling  Verbenas  G.  S.  can 
send  out  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  did  Excelsa  and  Deli- 
cata,  viz. : — 

Queen  of  E.vgland,  rosy  pink,  yellow  eye,  occasionally 
beautifully  shaded,  of  fine  form  and  habit,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Lindley  as  a  large  and  handsome  variety;  warranted  to  be 
the  best  light  flower  of  the  season.     5s. 

Vesta,  peach  blossom,  yellow  eye,  very  large,  of  fine  habit, 
and  a  superior  show  flower.    5s. 

Ebautv,  brilliant  rose,  of  fine  form.    3s.  6d, 
*»*  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  plants 
are  taken  at  once.    To  be  sent  out  the  24th  of  April. 
N.B.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of   all  the  leading  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Petunias,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Verbenas  have  been  shown  at  the  following  Exhibitions, 
at  each  of  which  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  them,  viz., 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park;  Royal  South 
London,  Surrey  Gardens  ;  South  Essex,  Wanstead  Park  ;  Hamp- 
stead ;  Newington;  Highgate,  S;c. ;  and  were  pronounced  by 
those  vast  assemblages  to  be  far  superior  to  any  they  had  ever 
before  seen. — George  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey- 
road,  Islington,  near  London. 


Aciiimenes  picta 

Begonia  coccinea 

Centradenia  rosea 

Clerodcndron  Icevifolium 

Colnmnia  grandiflora 

_Cro3s  LuiB  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  April  5,  1845. 

HURST  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leaden- 
hail-street,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public,  that  their  List  of  NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLE 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  Spring  of  1845  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had,  on  application.  A  selection  from  their  List  of 
Flower-seeds  will  be  found  in  the  last  page  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  of  March  8th. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  m  COLLECTIONS. 

per  coUecticn— s,  d. 
Imported.  German  Stocks,  in  3G  splendid  varieties  .  .60 
Do.  do.  iu  20  do.        ,        .        .36 

Do.  do.       Asters,  in  -24  do.        .        .        ,50 

Do.  do.        do.        in  15  do.        .        .        ,36 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice),  in  12  named  varieties        .        .30 
Larkspurs  (German),  in  12  splendid  do.      .        .        .36 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties        .        .        .        .50 
Imported  Zinnia  elegana,  3  fine  varieties  ,        .        .36 

Cockscombs,  6  choice  kinds  .        .        .        .        .        .26 

Verbenas.       8        do. 3    0 

Wallflowers,  8  imported  varieties 3    0 

Scabious,  German,  8  do 2    0 

Poppies,  16  splendid  do 3    6 

Miniulus,  10  do 3    0 

The  choice  assortment  of  36  kinds  of  leading  Annuals,  as 
mentioned  in  the-,  G«rrfene^s'  Chronicle  of  March  1st,  can  be  had 
for  12s. ;  and  the  12  beautiful  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Annuals 
recommended  March  15lh  for  6s. 

A  fine  assortment  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  Is.  6d.  per  pair, 

Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus  Plant,  two  years  old,  3s.  perlOO. 

A  choice  selection  of  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Field  Turnips  and  other 
Agricultural  Seeds,  selected  from  the  finest  stocks. 

Mixed  Grasses,  for  Lawns,  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Is.  Gd, 
pel  lb. ;  Do.  do.  for  Pastures,  Is.  per  lb. 

6,  Leadenhall-  street,  April  5. 

'^pHOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
-L    DAHLIAS  and  PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 

appliaation.— Slough  Nursery,  April  5.      _ 


FUCHSIA—"  VUURBERG.' 


JFOWLE  is  happy  to  state  be  will  be  able  to  sup- 
•  ply  fine  healthy 'plants  of  this  truly  beautiful  variety 
in  May  next,  at  lOs.  6rf.  each.  Drawings  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
the  Nursery,  and  principal  Seed-shops  in  town.  It  is  also 
figured  to  appear  in  the  "  Florist's  Journal"  for  May  next.— 
Holland  Nursery,  North  Brixton. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AURICULAS,  AND 
POLYANTHUSES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Cheetham  Hill,  near 
Manchester,  calls  the  attention  of  Florists  and  Amateurs, 
to  his  large  and  healthy  collection  of  plants,  of  the  above- 
named  varieties,  which  he  is  selling  at  low  prices  ;  Catalogues 
of  which  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  application.  20  pairs  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees,  in  20  fine  varieties,  20s.,  package  in- 
cluded.—J.  S.  has  a  few  pairs  of  that  flue  Rose  Flake  Carnation 
"Chadwick's  Flora,"  new  last  season,  on  sale,  price,  5s.  per 
pair,  delivered  post-paid. 

TO  CALCEOLARIA  GROWERS. 

T  PEARSON  having  raised  three  splendid  varieties 
•  from  about  six  thousand  seedlings,  flowered  by  him  last 
year,  intends  letting  them  out  this  spring  instead  of  keeping 
them  longer  in  hand,  and  will  send  healthy  plants,  post  free, 
of  "INFANT  SAPPHO,"  6s.;  "  MARMION,"  8s.  6(/. ;  "ROSE 
OFTISTELON,"  lis.  Gd.  The  price  is  according  to  the  stock 
in  hand.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  a  post-office 
order  is  sent  with  it,— Chilwell  Nurseries,  near  Nottingham. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

GRASS  SEEDS  can  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Smithe, 
of  Eastling,  Faversham,  Kent,  of  the  most  approved  mix- 
tures, according  to  the  soil  and  situation,  for  Permanent  Pasture 
and  Meadow,  at  8s.  per  bushel;  and  for  Lawns,  at  10s.,  includ- 
ing Clovers.  Directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accom- 
pany the  seeds  if  desired.  The  sorts  can  be  had  separate  at  tie 
general  prices.    The  Trade  supplied  at  a  reduction. 
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AN  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  SOLD  BY 

WR.    "WHALE,    Elcot,    near    Hungerford    and 
•  Ne-K-bury,  Berks.    W.  R.  W.  be^s  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  thank  his  friends  and  the  public  generally  for  their 
increased  patronag-e  during  the  last  season,  and  to  inform  them 
that  he  can  supply  most  Tarlelies  in  cultivalioD,  at  moderate 
prices  and  true  to  name.  s.    d. 
■Whale's  Duchess  of  St.  Albao's,  a  seedlins:  of  1643.  a 
delicate  primrose  margined  with  dark  mulberry  if  not 
too  much  bleached,  beaulifaUy  cupped  petals,  well  s-et. 
fine  centre,  shape  and  size  of  Ansel's  Unique,  took  a 
prize  at  Salt  Hill,  &c  ,  &c.,  hei!;h^,  3  ft.        .         .         .     10     6 
(Ud  ess  six  or  more  plants  are  ordered.) 
Whale's   Admiration,   shaded    orange    margined   with 
scarlet,  a  beautiful  show  flower,  perfectly  constant, 
never  showiug-  an  eye  the  whok'  season,  height,  4  ft.    10    6 
(Tiiis  variety  will  be  scarce,  as  the  roots  are  nearly 
all  psrlshed  ) 
Albion,  Sparey,  bronzy  salmon,  finely  cupped,  an  excel- 
lent show  fiower,  height,  4  ft 10    6 

Beeswing,  Drummond,  first-rate  show  flower,  one  of 

the  best  of  the  season,  crimson  red,  height,  4  ft.  .     10     6 

Alice  Hawthorn,  Drummond,  white   tipped   with  rose 

purple,  has  obtained  numerous  prizes,  height,  4  ft.     .     10    6 
Essex  Bride,  Tarvill,  ligiit  lilac,  a  superb  show  flower, 

height,  4  ft 10    C 

LordDenman,  Nevill's,  dark  claret,  oneof  the  best  show 

varieties  of  tee  season,  height,  4  ft 10    6 

Attractor,  Teebay,  raarone  shaded  crimson,  good  show 

flower,  hei;;ht,  4  ft. 10    6 

Fancy,  Teebay,  bright  red,  height,  3  ft 10    6 

Fulwood  Hero,  Teebay,  purple  shaded  up  the  centre  of 
i   the  petal  with  violet  purple,   has   taken  numerous 

prizes,  height,  4  ft. 10     6 

W.  R.  W.  will  take  cr.Jers   for  Mr.  Girling's  Seedlings,  the 

Union,  &c.  &:c. 

W.  R.  WHALE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  varieties  at  24s.  per  dczen,  if  a  dtz3n  plaots 

ar<;  taken  of  different  varieties. 

Aorantia,  Sparey,  orange  !  Standaid       of         Perfection, 

Lady  Autrobu=,'sparey,  white,  j      Kcyne?,  splendid  dark 


edged  with  pink 
Alexander,    Brown,     mottled 

rose 
Bathonia,      Drummond,     fine 

dark 
Bermcndsey     Bes,      Girliog:, 

purple,  superb 
Nonpareil,  Girling,  £carle^fi^e 
Consolation,  Widnall,  fine  dark 
Delight,  Brown,  light  peach 
Emma  Noke,  blush 
Esssx       Champion,     Turvill, 

orange 
King  of  Sarnm,  Dodd,  shaded 

orange 
Opher,  Edwf-rd,  yellow,  shaded 
Orange  Superb,  Dodd,  orange 
Lady  St.  ^laur,  Brown,  light 

tipped  pnrple 
Queen  of  Roses,  Widnall,  light 

rose,  very  unique 
Park  Mount  Rival,  yellow 
Rembrandt,  Brown,  purple 
Raphael,       Brown,        shaded 

purple 
Sir    I.     Stewart    Richardson, 

Union,  shaded  rose 
Trafalgar,    King,   light    rose, 

fine 
Vanquisher,  Dyson,  rose  crim- 
son, fine 
Vanquisher,  Wood,  dark 
Crimson    Perfection,     WTiale, 

good  show  flower 
Preceptor,      Whale,     crimson 

scarlet 
Charleinsgne,  Mohring,  large 


Espartero,  Keynes,  crimson 

Beauty  of  Bucks,  light  edged 
with  rose 

Sp:Ifirc,  light  rose,  B 

Desirable,  Brown,  buff 

Nutwith,  Brown,  crimson 

Paladine,  Union,  fine  crimson 

Doctor  Primrose,  Union, 
primrose 

YouDg  England,  Union,  crim- 
son 

Alice  Maud,  light  laced  lilac, 
good 

Beauty  of  Birmingham,  Har- 
rison, light  laced  with  pink 

Pet  Rival,  B,  maroon 

Oliver  Goldsmiib,  Union,  sul- 
phur 

Btauty  of  Camden,  Ansell, 
light 

Lord  Howden,  Harrison, 
bronzy  crimson,  a  superior 
shov^  flower 

Clara,  Ansell,  light 

Lady  Gray,  Harrison,  lilac 

Rival,  rose.  Wood's 

Queen  of  Chel'.enham,  H, 
white 

Madeline,  Daniels,  lilac 

Prince  of  Waterloo,  Drum- 
mond, dark 

Hampstead  Rival,  Cowing, 
dark 

Hero  of  Maida,  Syred, 
orange 

Talma,  Girling,  rose 

Sir  H.  Poltinger,  dark 


red. 

All  the  i^o'-d.  old  varieties  at  I2s.  per  dczen. 
FnENCu,  OK   Fancy  Varieties. 
"Wbale^s  Madam  Villebois  seedlings  of  '43,  never  before  sent 
out,  light  edged  with  pink,  a  very  pietty strikingvariety,  75,6c!. 
Madam  Hansard,  carmine,  tipped  with  white,  7s.  6d. 
Miss  Duodas,  carmine,  striped  wilh  white,  fine  bold  petal, 
7s.  Gd. 
Bicolor,  crirr.son,  tipped  wilh  white,  height  3  ft.  each,  /s.  6d. 
The  following  fancy  varieties  12s,  per  dozen. 


Garland,  G 

Admii  able  Bauduin 

Madame  Bavai3 

Bicoh-r 

Beauty  Supreme 

Beauty  of  England 

Butterfly 

Lady  Rae  Reid 

Don  Ferdinand 

Madame  de  Schv/anfield 

Colonel  de  Schwanfield 


Madam  Meillez,  Dodd 

Ditto,  Girling 

Oakley's  Surprise 
Nihille 

Village  Maid,  G 
Jcck  of  Newbury,  G 
La  Vogue,  G 
Oudine,  G 
Assuerus,  G 
Quadriccljr,  G 
Koir  et  Blanc 
Madame  Le  Carpenter,  G 

W.  R.  W.  is  r.o';  in  the  habit  of  publishing  long  Catalogues  of 
nseless  varieties,  though  his  Collection  is  inferior  to  none! 

ILLISTONE'S  APPLETthe  STURMERIPIFPIN; 

a  Drawing  of  which,  and  its  History,  appears  in  Maund's 
"  Botanic  Garden  and  Fruitist "  for  the  present  month. 

The  above  .■\pple  has  proved  itself  unequalled  for  its  combined 
qualities  ;  it  keeps  firiii  and  fiiJC-flavourcd  until  July  or  August, 
is  fit  forDestertor  Kitchen,  is  very  hardy,  bearia  well  in  all  soils 
and  situations ;  as  a  proof  of  this  we  have  gathered  from  dwarf 
fctandard  trees,  planted  in  heavy  clay,  in  the  three  last  reasons, 
320  bushels,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  sold  in  Londen, 
and  realised  higher  prices  by  far  than  any  other  Apple  in  the 
market.  Scions  may  be  had,  per  post,  free,  upon  the  receipt  of 
28.6d.in  stamps,  or  post-cf&ce  order,  payable  either  at  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  or  Clare,  Suffolk.  Please  address,  S.  and  J.  Dit- 
■LiSTOXE,  Nurseries,  Starmer,  Haverhill. 

I^PETUNIA  M  AG  N I  FLORA. 
X\7ILLTAM  GPvEGORV  most  reEpectfulIy  informs 
V  T  ihe  Public  that  the  above  Plant  is  a  seedling  of  his 
growing  last  year;  the  flowers  of  which  are  exceedingly  large, 
white,  shaded  with  lavender-colour,  of  a  robust  habit,  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  higljly  descrvicg  cf  cu'tivation.  It  was 
seen,  and  plants  were  ordered  by  many  higljly  respectable 
parties  during  the  summer.  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  rotation 
as  the  orders  are  received,  on  aiid  after  the  isth  of  April  next, 
at  Ls.  eaclt,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  plants  arc  ordered.— Nurseries.  Cirencester,  April  5. 
THE  DESTKUCnON  OF  SLUGS. 

TANG  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
•  156,  Cleapside,  London,  have  on  Sale  a  quantity  of 
TOBACCO  ASHES,  which  they  beg  to  offer  at  Gd.  per  lb.,  or 
25  lbs.  for  Ids.,  including  package.  It  will  be  found  destructive 
to  Slags,  as  well  as  an  active  manure. 

Pawloniaimperialis,  well  rooted,  per  plant        .  J5.  Gd. 

Lawn  Grass  Seeds,  per  lb 2s,  od. 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per  brick        .        .        .        .  os,  Od. 
An  excellent  and  varied  Stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  of  which 
Lists  may  be  had.    Plants  of  all  the  tender  and  half-hardy 
Annuals  on  sale  till  the  second  week  in  June. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 

1645. 


YOUELL     AND     CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS  ; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 
YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
and  very  best 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,   PETUNIAS,    PANSIES' 
CINERARIAS,   CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

and  other  highly-ornamental  Plants,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sheet  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  the  8th  snd 
March  the  I5th,  to  which  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  elegant  iribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  ANn  CO.'S  Eight  New  Splendid  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,  price  42s.  the  set,  and  their  Eight  New  SEEDLING 
VERBENAS,  price  25a-.  the  set,  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend, and  they  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
abcve  dates. 

YouEt-L  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  wilh 
sa'ety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  tliey  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
Uiiited  Kingdom,  upon  the  following  terms:— 
12  Extra  Fine  Vars.  of  Fuchsia,  12s.  Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ditto  21s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto, 
50  Fine  Varieties       ,        .        .    40s.    Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto    .        .        .    60s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  ditto. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus*. 

The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  tlie  latter  part  of  March,  thus  insuring  to  the  pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  the  eu&uing  season.  Many 
of  the  varieties  can  be  supulied  now. 
VERBENAS. 
12  E.'t'ra  Fine  Varieties,  6s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  lOs.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       ,        .        .    10s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...     18i'.  ,, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free  ] 

Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  l2s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  a.nd  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 

FLOWER-SEEDS  —30  packets  of  th3  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  6s. 

THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

YouELL  and  Co.  beg  to  state  they  continue  to  supply  (as  well 
as  their  Agents,  a  list  of  whom  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  the  7th  of  December  last)  the  above  Raspberry  in 
its  genuine  f=tate. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        .         ^2    0    0 
Do.  do.         60     do.     .         .        .110 

Do.  do.         25     do.     .         .        .     0  12     0 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
"  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF   NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youei-i-  and  Co.'s  Adver- 
tisement of  March  15,  1S45. 

YouELL  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the  following 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all  possessing 
first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  last  year.    They  are  as  follow  :— 

Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee    .        .    7s. Gd. 
,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee      .    7    6 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    .        ,     7     G 

,,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picutee       .        .76 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .    5    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.*s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  mojrt  extensive  2nd  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  Tlie  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices  : 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class     ^  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3    0    0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .        .        .        .    0  12    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto  l     l     0 

The  SelecUon  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 

FINE    ERICAS,  125.   per  dozen. 
TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S  EARLY  CANTALOUPE  and  HARDY 
GREEN-FLESH  MELON.  For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners^ 
Chrojticle  of  Feb.  I.    Si.\  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  lor  65. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  Youell  and  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Gardeus,  Windsor;  also  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  L'-.rd  Walsing- 
hiiin,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  cf  Ormonde,  Lord  Harris,  &c. 

YouiiLL  and  Co.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  ofifer  Ihem  upon  the  following 
advantageous  terms : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  Go-s'zed  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  l0^  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Exiia  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  ^g-sized  pot?, 
picked  plants,  60^.  per  dozen- 

For  further  particulars  see  Yodell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
cf  Jan. 11. 

CEDRUS  DEODARA,  3  ft.,  10s.  6d.  per  plant. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  6rf.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  byname,  Qs.  and 
12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  5,  1845. 


f>     WHITE  AKD  CO.  offer  the  following,  viz. :  Forty 
^»   established  Plants    of   first-rate    show-flower   GERA- 
NIUMS, including  Beck's  Zanzuramum    .        .        .  ^5    5    0 

Tsvelvc  ditto  ditto 2    2    0 

Twelve  ditto,  not  including  Zanzummum        .        .      1  il    6 

*- Twelve  ditto,  good  sort 110 

Twelve  Dahlias,  first-rate  kinds,  including  Beeswing      1     1     0 
Twelve  ditto  not  ditto        .        .      0  12    0 

Twelve  ditto,  good  border  kinds        .        .        .030 

*  Twelve  finest  scarlet  Geranium?,  including  General 

Tom  Thumb,  Fireball,  King,  Frost's  Superb,  &c.      0  12    0 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  £ic.  including  all  the 

newest  and  best  kinds,  per  dozen  .  ,  3s.  to  0  6  0 
The  following  New  Plants  are  confidently  recommended, 
viz.  :— Alonacselestis,  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  Inga  pulcherrima, 
Echitcs  splendens,  Luculia  Pinciana,  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  Achi- 
menes  picta,  Rondeletia,  new  yelfow,  from  Havannah,  Hindsia 
violacea,  Franciscca  hydrangeif"imis,  Pentas  carnea. 
Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire, 


•ynURSTGN'S  VICTORIA  POTATO.— This  first- 
-*-  rate  Potato  having  been  highly  approved  for  its  handsome 
form,  excellent  flavour,  and  heavy  cropping,  by  Mr.  Glenny, 
Editor  of  the  Gard.  Gaz.,  will  be  let  out  at  the  following 
prices  :  — A  Peck,  including  basket,  35.  j  Two  Pecks,  including 
basket,  Es,  Ci. ;  a  Bushel,  including  basket,  gs.  Gd. ;  and  a  Sack, 
2is.  Mr.  Girling  has  consented  to  be  Agent  for  the  Sale,  and 
those  who  desire  any,  are  requested  to  forward  Poat-ofiice 
Orders  for  the  amount,  and  to  be  prompt  with  their  commands, 
to  Mr,  Girling,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Stowmarket. 
Persons  wishing  to  be  London  Agents,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Girling. 


SPLENDID    NEW    ANTIRRHINUMS. 

ATROSTRIATUM,  YENOSA,ERIGHTII,  LUTEA, 
MACULATUM,  FOWLEH. 
The  first  four  are  figured  in  the  "  Florist's  Journal"  for  March 
last,  and  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  price  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  \L 
the  set;  no   discount  unless  two  sets  are  taken.— Jy  Fowls, 
Holland  Nursery,  North  Brixton,  . 


ALSIKEJ  HYBRID  CLOVER.  — This  valuable 
-ii-  Variety  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  Red  and  White 
Clover;  it  is  a  lasting  plant,  and  an  abhadaut  Croppei'.  Price 
of  Seed,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb, 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS  in  Mixtures 
suitable  to  all  the  purposes  of  forming  rich  and  abundant  per- 
manent Layers,  32s.  per  aero,  allowing  2  bushels  and  li^  lbs.  to 
each  acre.  Directions  for  sowiag  and  treatment  will  accom- 
pany the  Seeds.  Mixed  sorts  for  improving  Old  Grass-land, 
\s.  3d.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  Lawns,  &c.,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. — 
GEoacE  GiBBs  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

N.B. —Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Garden-seeds  are  ready 
for  delivery. 


WARNER  &  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  28,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  beg  to  submit  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  the 
following  New  and  Choice  KLOWER  SEEDS ;  and  for  a  fuller 
and  more  lengthened  List  they  would  refer  their  friends  to 
"  Harriaon's  Fiuricultural  Cabinet"  for  this  and  the  two  preced- 
ing months. 


Aster,  collection  of  6  new    s.  d. 


0    6 


narium  fistulosa,  dble.    s.  d. 
sulphur  per  paper— 0    6 

—  pectinatum    . 
Cynogiossum  linifolium 
Elichrysum       robustum 

roseum,  beautiful 
Lychnis  fulgens 
Linum  grandiflorum 
PotentiUa  MacUayana    . 
—        Missouriensis 
Pentsteraon       atro-pur- 

pureum  rossum 

—  gracilis 
Statice  alba     . 
Stock,  Queen's  Bouquet, 

beautiful 

—  newdark  Chamoi?, 
splendid    . 


0 

fi 

0 

6 

0 

fi 

0 

fi 

0 

fi 

0 

a 

0 

6 

I 

0 

0 

« 

0 

6 

1     0 
1     0 


Dwarf  Varieties  .        .20 

—  6  new  Pyramidal .    2    0 

—  Tall  Black    Stem, 
beautiful    per  paper— 0    6 

Anemone  Hudsoniana  .    0    6 
Aquilegia      grandiflora, 

beautiful      .        ,        .10 
Anagallio  Brewerii  .10 

Baptisia  Austrialis  .     0     6 

Calliopsis  radicans  tubu- 

losa       .        .        .  _    , 
Centaurea        moscbata, 

double  blue 

—  double  white 
Chrysanthemum     coro- 

narium  fistulosa,  dble. 

white    .... 
Chrysanthemum     coro-  | 

Also  made  up  in  Collections,  for  lOs.,  the  30  Showy  and 
Hardy  Annuals;  for  the  list  and  description  of  which,  see  the 
Chronicle,  dated  March  1,  of  the  present  year,  page  133. 

Likewise  the  18  varieties  of  Tender  Annu-'ls,  for  Js.  Gd.,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  22d  of  March,  page  185. 

GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  SCi^RLET  PELARGONIUM, 

PGDN  WAY  has  still  on  hand  a  few  good  Plants  of 
•  the  above  desirable  Variety,  which  he  cau  only  supply  at 
5s.  the  Piant. 

CALCEOLARIA  AURANTIA  MULTIFLORA.  —  This  very 
beautiful  Bedding-out  Plant,  which  is  described  with  "  Gen. 
Tom  Thumb,"  in  the  Gardericrs''  and  Land  Stewards'  Journal, 
of  March -Itb,  and  Gardeneis'  Chronicle  of  March  8th,  is  still 
on  sale  at  3s.  Gd.  a  plant,  1 5s.  the  half-dozen,  24s.  the  dozen. 
The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  on  this  plant  when  12  are 
taken  at  once. 

P.  C.  begs  to  offer  the  following  beautiful  varieties  of  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  viz..  Smith's  Eclipse,  \0s.6d.;  Little's  Prince 
Albert,  5s. i  Prize-fighter,  2s.  Gd.;  Mrs.  Mayler,  3s.  Gd;  Frost's 
Superb,  2s,  Gd.;  ShrublauU,  :s.  Gd.  to  a  guinea  ;  Cooperii,  is.  Gd.  j 
Frogmore,  Is.  Gd. ;  Huntsman,  Is.  Gd  ;  Corapactuni,  Is.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  And  also  Pelargonium  Laneii,  the  best  for  forcing, 
Is.  Gd.  to  5s.  ;  Achimincs  raultiflora,  5s.  j  A.  picta,  2s.  Gd. ;  A. 
hirsuta,  is.  Gd. ;  Pentas  camca,  2s.  Gd.;  Thunbergia  chrysops, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Veronica  speciosa,  3*.  6J.  The  Dandy  variegated. 
Geranium,  now  in  great  demand  for  edging- Flower-beds,  is.  Gd. 
a  plant,  or  I5s.  the  dozen.  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  makes  a 
splendid  bed,  Is.  Gd.  a  plant,  or  15s.  ihc  dozen  j  Giaut  Cactus, 
3s.  Gd.  to  iCs.  6d.— Old  Bromptcn,  April  5. 

TO  THE  ROSE  TRADE. 

RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosimr,  Bung.w, 
•  Suffolk,  begs  to  cfi'er  the  following  first-rate  Per- 
petual and  Bourbon  ROSES,  Dwarf  Plants  in  Pots,  own  roots, 
fit  for  transplanting  into  borders  J  or  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual 
Roses:—         The  following  are  Is.  per  Plant:— 

Aubernon,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Clementine  Strin^e, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due  d'Aumale,  Earl  Talbot,  FnUoric, 
JulieDupont,  Lane,  Miidame  Dameme,  Madame  Laffay,  Melania 
Cornu,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Prince  Albert,  Rivers'  (Laffay)  William 
Jesse,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Acidalie,  Alfred,  Splendens,  Due  de 
Chartes,  Emile  Courtier,  Enfante  d'Aj^'.ccio,  Gloire  de  Rosa- 
mene,  Madame  Nerard. 

The  following  at  2s.  Gd.  per  Plant  :— 

Comte  d'Eu,  Dr.  Marx,  Lady  Elphiostone,  Marquis  of  Ails^, 
Marquis  of  BucceUa,  Prince  de  Galles,  Cornice  de  Seine  ct 
Marne,  Edouard  Derforsse,  La  Bouquiticrc,  Lady  Canning;, 
Lilacea  Grandiflora,  Madume  Aubis,  Madame  La  Chitrnie, 
Proserpine,  Paul  Joseph,  Princess  Modena,  Ceresc,  Perry  dc 
St.  Cyr.  The  following  at  3s.  Gd.  per  plant:  — 

La  Reine,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  Emma  Dampier,   Gloire 
de  Paris  (Noisette),  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaterre,  Puurpre  de  Tyr. 
The  following  at  5s.  per  plant. 

Comte  de  Rambuteau,  Souchet,  Madame  Souchet,  Charles 
Souchet,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  George  Cuvicr,  Princess 
Clementine,  Dumont  de  Courset. 

Queen  of  the  Priories,  at  2s,  Gd.  each. 

A  purchaser  may  select  F'fty  of  the  above  for  51 ,  Cash  on 
Delivery.  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  ready  for  planting  out 
the  end  of  April.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
Carriage  paid  to  London. — Hedenham,  April  5,  1845. 

SMITH'S  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEED-DIBBLE, 
or  Hand-Machine  for  depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  on  the 
various  soils,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch.— This 
Machine  is  so  simple  in  its  cnnstruction  and  operation  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  ca^iily  set,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  exact  quantity  of  seed  intended  to  be  planted  into  each  hole 
made  by  the  Dibble,  at  one  operation,  and  is  calculated  to  plant 
Mangold  Wurzel  Seed,  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  Parsnips,  C:irrotE, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  ol  Garden  Seeds. 

1/.  15s.  each.    Commission  allowed  to  agents. 

These  Dibbles  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cottasi  and 
Hallkn,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London;  through 
the  agency  of  the  principal  Agricultui-al  Implement  sellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  or  from  the  Inventor,  by  letter  to  his 
address,  inclosing  a  Post-offi::e  order  for  the  amount. 

RiCHARn  SaiiTH, Upper  Hall,  ncarDroitwich,  Worcestershire. 
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N'E'W  EDITION'  OF    I>R.  Xil  Iff  DIET'S 
SCHOOXi  BOT/LZa'7. 

fbiS  day  is  published,  io  demy  8vo,  with  nearly  Four 

Hundred  Illustrations, 
3H00L  BOTANY;    or,   THE  RUDIMENTS  OF 
iOTANICAL  SCIENCE.    By  John  Li>:i)Lkv,  Pli.D.  F.R.S., 
essor   of   Botany  io    University  College,  London.     Anew 
ion,  with  numerous  alterations. 

)ndon  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradbury 
Evans,  Wiiitefiiars. 


ORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— 

-  Privilkced  Tickets.  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
Exhibitions  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT.in  the  Society's 
ica,  will  take  place  on  the  following  SATunnAYs— viz., 
■  2ith,  June  2lst,  and  July  I2th  ;  that  Tacsdiy,  April 
,  is  the  last  day  on  which  Tickets  can  be  subscribed 
by  Fellows  of  the  Society,  at  3s.  6rf.  each,  and  that  one 
light  after  that  time  is  allowed  for  taking  them  up  ;  after 
:h  all  the  Privileged  Tickets  subscribed  for,  but  not  issued, 
be  canaeUed. 

ilLECT     AND      CHOICE      FLOWER-SEEDS, 

with  Directions  for  Sowing,  ETeight,  Colour,  &c. 
I'ars.  choice  Anliuals,  including  the  most  approved,    a.  d. 

new,  for 15    0 

do.  do.  do.  for      3    6 

do.  do.  do.  for      4    6 

vars.  choice  Greenhouse  Annuals,  for         .        .        .60 
do.  Perennials,  including  fine  varieties  of 

Hollyhock,  Fuchsia,  Heartsease,  Cineraria,  Pe- 
tunia, Calceolaria,  &c.&c.,  for    .        .        .        .60 
le  above  can  readily  be  forwarded  by  post,  the  100  packets 
esceeding  6  to  7  oz.    Remittance  in  stamps  or  Post-office 
T  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Lss  and  Brow.v,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Establishment, 
Sudburj-,  Suffolk. 


i)t  ^artrener^^  Q^\)xm\it\t< 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
MoNTiAT,        April    7 — Entoraolosical      ,        ;        .        .         3  p.m. 
Wrdnesda-V,  April    9— Society  of  Arts     ....  8  pjb. 

Saturday,   April  IS—Rojal  Bocsnic  ...        4  p.m. 


Phe  cultivation  of  Truffles,  to  which  reference 
1  last  week  made,  has  been  attempted,  with 
■e  or  less  success,  by  several  persons  on  the 
itinent,  and  two  or  three  Treatises  have  ap- 
red  upon  the  subject.  The  principal  ones 
those  of  BoRCH  and  Boenholz;  both,  how- 
r,  are  verj'  scarce,  and  it  is  only  after  long  in- 
ry  that  wo  have  been  able  to  procure  copies. 
B  more  recent  Treatise  of  Roques,  on  Esculent 
igi,  contains  some  information  which  is  more  easily 
essible.  Dr.  Klotzsch,  of  Berlin,  has  also,  we 
lerstaud,  made  some  excellent  observations,  but 
se,  we  believe,  have  not  at  present  been  pub- 
ed.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
er  sources  of  information  ;  and  at  present  experi- 
ats  have  not  been  attended  with  such  success  as 
le  really  of  any  great  importance  in  an  economical 
nt  of  view. 

rhe  attention,  however,  of  some  of  our  own  cul- 
itors  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
shall  be  much  disappointed  if  their  well-known 
severance  is  not  at  last  duly  rewarded.  Mean- 
ile,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  outline  of 
er  attempts,  which  may  either  suggest  something 
lly  useful,  or  give  some  proper  caution, 
fhe  work  of  the  Comte  de  Bokch  appeared  in 
Ian  in  1780,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to 
Maequis  de  Balbian.  The  experiments  were 
Je  on  two  species  which  have  not  at  present  re- 
rded  the  unwearied  researches  of  Mr.  Broome, 
he  west  of  England,  viz.,  Tuber  magnatum  and 
ber  Borchii,  the  former  of  which  is  the  much- 
;ed  Piedmontese  Truffle,  and  sells  at  a  very  high 
:e.  This  difference  of  species  is  not,  however, 
oiiitof  so  great  moment:  for  the  principles  of 
tivation,  with  proper  modifications  in  accordance 
h  the  habits  of  each  peculiar  species,  will  be 
ch  the  same  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  if  our  cultiva- 
i  succeed  in  the  production  of  the  common  Truffle, 
t,  by  the  help  of  the  Wardian  cases,  the  spawn 
this  highly-valued  kind  may  be  safely  imported, 
d  if  the  Piedmont  Truffle  can  command  so  high  a 
;e  when  transmitted  in  waxed  paper,  or  preserved 
)il,  or  dried,  under  all  which  modes  of  prepara- 
i  a  great  deal  of  the  peculiar  aroma  on  which  its 
icate  flavour  depends  is  necessarily  lost,  there 
lid  be  some  prospect  of  emolument  to  stimulate 
rtion,  could  we  succeed  in  supplying  the  market 
h  fresh  samples.  Even  in  England  there  are 
ages  where  a  principal  part  of  the  employment 
the  peasantry  is  the  collection  for  the  London 
ket,  of  Truffles  which  are  principally  disposed  of 
ho  first  instance  to  country  dealers,  who  buy  thera 
»  comparatively  low  rate  ;  but  in  those  districts 
!re  the  Piedmontese  Truffles  are  found,  so  gene- 
y  are  they  hunted  after  that  the  Truffle  mer- 
nts,  who  have  a  sort  of  monopoly,  acquire  fre- 
ntly  large  sums  by  the  traffic.  But  even  the 
men  Truffle,  if  in  good  condition,  commands 
iys  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  would  doubt- 
amply  repay  successful  cultivation. 
;■  was  long  supposed  that  Truffles  did  not  grow 
II  in  the  environs  of  Paris  ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to 
for  perhaps  few  districts  afford  a  greater  variety 


of  species  ;  but  a  few  years  since  a  lucky  discovery, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  till  acci- 
dentally found  out,  procured  a  little  fortune  for  the 
discoverer.  And  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  far 
more  generally  distributed  in  our  own  country  than 
is  usually  supposed.  At  least  we  have  seen  them 
in  what  would  be  considered  the  mo'st  unpromising 
districts  ;  and  should  it  prove  that  they  are  really 
loss  capricious  as  to  soil  and  situation  than  is 
imagined,  there  will  bo  the  greater  hope  of  their 
successful  cultivation. 

The  CoMTE  DE  BoKcir,  previously  to  commencing 
his  researches  into  the  mode  of  propagating  Truffles, 
took  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  growth  of  the 
singular  conglomerations  of  clay  and  Fungus-spawn, 
which  are  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Pictra 
fonghosa.  These  arc  not  only  objects  of  curiosity 
in  consequohce  of  their  producing,  when  properly 
watered,  a  crop  of  Fungi, but  the  Fungi  so  produced 
form  an  excellent  article  of  food.  They  are  not 
often  brought  over  to  this  country  ;  but  I  have  seen 
in  an  herbarium  a  specimen  produced  from  one  of 
these  Fungus-stones  in  England.  The  Comte  first 
removed  a  lump  of  the  spawn  from  the  surrounding 
earth,  and  contented  himself  with  simply  watering- 
it,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  produced  apileus, 
which,  however,  withered  when  it  had  attained  a 
certain  height.  lie  then  as  closely  as  possible 
imitated  the  soil  of  which  the  agglomerations  were 
composed,  and  placed  one  of  them  in  the  centre 
of  it,  and  after  repeatedly  sprinkling  it  with  water, 
in  which  some  Fungi  of  the  same  species  had  been 
washed,  he  had  then  an  excellent  crop,  which  were 
distributed  to  many  of  his  friends.  He  determined 
to  keep  this  in  view  in  his  experiments  on  Truffles. 

His  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  particular  species  of  Truffle 
on  which  he  experimented  grew.  He  found  that  it 
was  a  light  soil,  mixed  with  particles  of  imperfectly 
decomposed  vegetable  substances,  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  clay,  and  that  a  moist  but  not  wet  con- 
dition of  it  was  most  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. He  therefore  prepared  an  artificial  soil  of 
such  a  description  as  that  in  which  he  found  the 
Truffles  most  abundant.  It  was  composed  of  seven 
parts  of  good  garden-earth,  two  of  light  argillaceous 
soil,  and  one  of  Oak  sawdust  ;  this  was  intimately 
mixed  together  and  abundantly  sprinkled  with  rain- 
water. It  was  then  exposed  to  the  full  sun  till  the 
moisture  was  absorbed  to  the  degroo  he  wished,  and 
in  the  soil  thus  prepared  he  placed  four  Truffles  of 
the  best  quality,  but  without  any  favourable  result, 
as  they  all  gradually  became  mould)'. 

He  then  paid  close  attention  to  the  structure  of 
the  Truffle  itself,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  reproductive  bodies  in  the  veins,  and 
having  carefully  collected  a  quantity,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  after  45  days,  a  number  of 
minute  Truffles. 

Having  now  ascertained  that  Truffles  were  really 
propagated  by  seed,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  try  the  effect  of  planting  whole 
Truffles,  and  this  plan  proved  successful.  Having 
prepared  an  entirely  artificial  bed,  or,  if  the  natural 
soil  were  preferable,  taking-  care,  after  first  trench- 
ing it  to  the  depth  of  -2  feet  and  removing  all  large 
stones,  to  make  such  additions  to  it  as  should  bring 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  requisite  condition, 
especially  that  of  a  duo  proportion  of  Oak  sawdust, 
and  if  the  ciay'  '^vere  at  all  too  stiff,  about  a  tenth 
of  pounded  snail-shells,  i.?A  choosing  an  aspect 
rather  exposed  to  the  north  than  tug  south,  and 
where  no  reflected  raj's  could  fall  upon  it,  with 
every  precaution;  to  insure  its  being  thoroughly 
drained,  he  first  watered  it  thoroughly  with  pure 
rain-water,  and  after  waiting  a  day  or  two  till  it 
was  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  ho  inade  rows 
half  a  foot  deep,  and  in  these,  at  6  inches  distance, 
he_  placed  good  and  sound  Truffles,  each  of  them 
being  surrounded  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
Oak  sawdust,  taking  care  to  mark  the  rows  accu- 
rately. Ridges  \i'ere  then  made  over  each  row  to 
prevent  the  Truffles  being  injured  by  too  abundant 
moisture  :  the  bed  was  then  left  till  the  following 
autumn,  with  no  other  precaution  than  in  dry 
weather  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  become 
too  dry.  The  result,  we  are  informed,  was  an 
abundant  harvest  every  year  from  October  to 
Januarv. 

This  method,  as  observed  before,  was  applied  not 
to  our  species  of  Truffle,  but  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  the  true  Piedmontese  species.  It  is 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  work  that  Bradley 
had  heard  that  Gariic-scented  Truffles  were  found 
in  Richmond  Park,  but  that  the  scent  might  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  wild  Garlic.  It  would  be  a 
very  interesti;ig  matter  could  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  give  any  information  on 
this  point,  accompanied  with  specimens.  It  is  far 
from  impossible  that  this  noble  species  should  exist 
in    England,   and   if  so,   no   good  reason  can  be 


assigned  why  it  should  not  prove  as  fit  a  subject 
for  cultivation  here  as  the  common  black  Truffle. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Bradley,  in  his  observa- 
tions, was  the  first  in  this  country  to  call  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  cuUivating  TruflJes.  This, 
however,  it  appears  from  the  curious  trearise  of 
Cicarellus,  which  dates  from  1561,  translated  by 
St.  Amoreus,  was  known  at  a  very  Nearly  period, 
and  the  method  there  indicated  differs  but  very 
slightly  from  that  published  by  Borch. — M.  J.  B. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  render 
the  reports  on  the  Potato  crop  much  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  if  those  who  propose  to  experiment 
in  the  ensuing  season  would  give  an  account  of  the 
results  in  some  uniform  order.  If  that  were  done  it 
would  be  easy  to  compare  the  respecrive  statements  ; 
and  that  important  object  would  be  attained  with 
nogrcatei'  trouble  than  is  incurred  in  putting  down 
such  facts  as  may  be  elicited  in  a  methodical,  instead 
of  unmethodical  way. 

We  entirely  agree  in  this  recoairaendation ;  as 
indeed  every  one  would  who  has  had  to  pick  infor- 
mation out  of  piles  of  letters  written  without  the 
smallest  degree  of  correspondence  with  each  other. 
For  the  great  purposes  of  the  public,  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
time,  we  would  venture,  then,  to  ask  our  friends  to 
class  theu-  experiments  under  the  following  heads, 
reporting  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
set  down. 

1.  Kinds  used  ;  2.  Time  of  planting  ;  3.  Quantity 
and  quality  of  land  ;  4.  Nature  of  the  sets,  whether 
whole,  or  cut,  &c ;  5.  Width  of  rows ;  6.  Depth  and 
manner  of  planting  ;  7.  Kind  of  manure,  S;e.  ;  8.  If 
lazy  beds  or  earthed  up  ;  9.  Blossoms  cut  off  or  allowed 
to  fruit ;  10.  Jliseellaneous  observations  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  cropping  ;  11.  Result.  [This  should  always  be 
given  in  actual  -iveight,  not  measure  ;  if  measures  are 
employed  their  weight  can  be  easily  ascertained  on  the 
spot,  and  reduced  to  weight.  Before  weighing,  the 
Potatoes  ought  to  be  dried  in  tlie  sue,  and  cleaned  fit  for 
sending  to  market.  The  chats  or  small  Potatoes  should 
always  be  separated  from  those  fit  for  market,  and 
the  separate  weights  accurately  given].  12.  General 
remarks  on  the  result. 

I\Iay  we  hope  that  these  recommendations  will  be 
kindly  borne  in  mind  ?  They  involve  no  trouble, 
and  will  give  very  great  additional  value  to  such 
information  as  we  may  be  favoured  «ith  next  autumn, 
upon  this  most  important  question.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  20  tons  an  acre  will  become  the 
average  crop  of  Potatoes  on  fair  land.  We  think  it 
possible  ;  but  if  so  satisfactory  a  result  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  it  viill  certainly  be  brought  about  many 
years  sooner,  if  experiments  are  methodical  and 
precise,  instead  of  being  tried  -n'ithout  order,  and 
reported  without  exactness. 


Although  the  rival  interests  of  tradesmen  deter 
us  from  often  placing  the  objects  they  have  to  sell 
in  a  verj'  conspicuous  position,  yet,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  competition,  we  may  occasionally  do  so. 
We,  therefore,  without  hesitation  recommend,  above 
all  other  kinds  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
plants  for  the  Herbarium,  the  material  sold  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Bentall,  of  Halstead,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  another  column. 

It  has  long  been  regretted  that  the  heavy  duty 
levied  in  England  upon  foreign  paper  should  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  the  cheap  woolly  fabric  of 
the  French,  That  regret  no  long-er  exist=-ft---  - 
!       i>r  -  .-,  .>^r -n-e 

can  state  that  Messrs.  Be.ntall's  paper  is,  in  every 
respect,  as  good,  and  in  quaUty  much  better  than 
the  generality  of  the  French  cbarse  drying  paper. 
We  have  used  it  ourselves  with  much  advantao-e, 
and  we  have  seen  specimens  of  plants  which  are' 
very  difficult  to  dry  well,  such  as  the  common 
Myosotis,  with  even  their  colours  perfectly 
preserved. 

All  botanical  students  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  supply  of  this  material. 

THE  EASTER  BEURRfi  PEAR; 
with  some  remarks  on  the  culture  of  pears. 
Having  long  cultivated  tliis  Pear,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  the  result  of  my  experience.  About  10  years  ago 
I  grafted  250  standard  trees  of  seven  years'  growth  with 
this  sort ;  they  were  fine  plants  of  various  sorts,  planted 
in  rows  for  the  purpose  of  being  i-egrafted  with  some 
desu-able  vai-iety.  I  may  here  remark  that  they  were 
planted  in  soils  very  different  in  quality— from  a  light 
sand  to  a  deep  rich  loam;  the  former  on  a  hill,  the  latter 
in  a  valley.  The  trees,  after  being  grafted,  made  fine 
growth,  and  rapidly  formed  fruit-buds,  blooming  aSiun- 
dantly  the  second  season  after  bemg  grafted.  The 
following  two  seasons  the  trees  when  in  blossom  were 
pictures  of  beauty  ;  but,  alas  !  I  soon  found  that  they 
were  more  ornamental  than  useful.  This  vai'iety  puts 
forth  its  blossoms  so  early,  and  when  the  trees  are  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  leaves,  that,  unlike  many  other 
varieties  of  Pear,  they  receive  no  protection  from  the 
young  leaves;  consequently,  a  slight  spring  frost 
is  apt  to  injure  them.  For  three  consecutive  seasons 
my  trees    blossomed  most    abundantly    and    beauti- 
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fully,  and  brought  forth — disappointment.  In  1843, 
a  most  favourable  season  for  Pears,  I  had  a  partial 
crop  ;  but,  although  the  trees  were  healthy,  I  found 
many  fruit  misshapen,  and  inclined  to  spot ;  they 
were  placed  in  my  fruit-cellar,  with  other  Pears,  and 
scarcely  a  fruit  ripened  well  enough  to  be  eatable. 

As  I  have  given  the  diirk  side  of  the  question,  let  u^ 
now  turn  to  the  other.  In  France  this  Pear  is  esteemed 
as  by  far  the  best  late  Pear  they  have  ;  it  is  cultivated 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  every  department ;  but  raarlc, 
it  is  universally  budded  or  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock, 
on  which  it  grows  freely,  bears  abundantly,  and,  what 
in  our  chmate  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  ripens  its 
fruit  in  all  seasons.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  I  send 
you  the  only  specimens  I  have  left,  from  a  tree  grafted 
on  the  Quince.  These,  I  think,  you  will  find  juicy  and 
high-flavoured,  but  a  little  gritty  at  the  core ;  tliis  I 
attribute  to  the  tree  growing  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  its 
roots  not  being  protected  by  a  covering  of  litter,  cr 
dung,  during  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  the  last  season. 
In  France  it  is  cultivated  on  the  Quiuce  stock,  in 
every  description  of  soil  and  situation,  with  invariable 
Success.  I  should  recommend,  therefore,  all  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  this  Pear  as  espalier,  half-stand- 
ard, or  as  a  pyramidal  tree,  to  select  plants  budded  or 
grafted  on  the  Quince  stock.  For  walls,  with  eastern 
or  western  aspects,  I  should  also  recommend  this  stock  ; 
but  for  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  the  Pear  stock  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  for  on  the  Quince,  the  px'obability  is, 
that  its  fruit  would  be  over-ripened.  So  wonderfully 
prolific  is  this  Pear  when  grafted  on  the  Quince,  tliat 
plants  only  from  1  to  2  feet  high  will — if  removed  or 
root-pruned  the  first  season  after  grafting — bear  most 
abundantly  the  third  season.  I  feel  assured  that  on  this 
stock  it  may,  with  facility,  be  cultivated  in  large  pots. 

The  most  eligible  modes  of  cultivating  this  really  good 
late  Pear  are,  as  espaliei-s  and  as  pyramidal  trees  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants 
are  grafted  or  budded  ou  the  Quiuce.  Some  means 
ought  to  be  devised  for  protecting  its  blossoms,  which, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  make  theii'  appearance  often 
too  early  for  their  welfai'«.  Calico,  prepared  after  the 
receipt  given  by  "  Devoniensis  "  (p.  88),  will  be  found 
eligible  ;  it  may  remain  on  till  the  begiuuing  of  June, 
when  all  danger  from  spring  frosts  is  over.  For  root- 
pruned  pyramidal  trees,  I  beg  to  submit  a  recent  inven- 
tion of  uiy  own  ;  simple  enough  to  be  adopted  by  every- 
one. For  a  pyramidal  tree,  6  feet  high — by  occasional 
root-pruning,  the  most  prolific  trees  need  not  exceed 
this  heiglit — take  three  stout,  straight  stakes,  8  feet  in 
length,  sharpen  their  lower  ends,  and  fix  them  firmly  in 
the  ground  round  the  tree  to  be  protected,  so  that  they 
will  form  at  the  bottom  a  triangle  of  3i  feet ;  then  nail 
or  tie  their  tops  together.  The  Calico-Devouiensis  should 
then  be  nailed  with  shreds  firmly  on  to  the  stakes,  witliin, 
say  to  1  foot  of  the  base,  and  a  like  distance  of  summit,  as 
shown  iu  the  annexed  woodcut.     These  apertures  I  an- 


ticipate,  will  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  You  v.ill 
thus  have  over  your  tree,  to  use  a  curious  expression,  a 
triangular  conical  covering,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
■which  to  a  certainty  will  keep  oti'  all  spring  frosts,  and 
by  being  suffered  to  remain  ou  the  tree  till  July,  or  ! 
even  later,  will  insure  the  ripening  of  varieties  of  Pears,  j 
which  at  present  in  many  parts  even  of  England,  will  not : 
ripen  unless  trained  to  south  walls,  and  then  only  givin" 
fruit  of  inferior  flavour.      I  feel  firmly  convinced  tha" 
those  fine  old    Pears,  the  Colmar,  Crassane,  Gansell's 
Bergamot,  and  Chauraontelle,  may  be  grown  on  pyra- 
midal trees,  on   Quince-stocks,  by  means  of  these  pro- 
tectors, as  they  bloom  abundantly,  but  are  too  tender 
for  the  open  air.     This  calico  protection  may  also,  by 
means  of  stakes  placed  so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  in 

^Sre^with  the  foliage  and  flowers,  be  made  a  perma- 
neat  summer  covering  for  espalier  Peai-s  of  choice  sorts, 

i.Ao.  aft  ioproduce fruit  of  very  superior  size  and  flavour  in 
any  clunate  in  Great  Britain.  I  should  recommend 
these,  protectors  for  espaliers  like  those  for  pyramidal 
trees,not  to  be  nearer  the  ground  than  1  foot.  A  smaller 
aperture  should  be  left  at  top,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  ;  a  constant  current  of  mild  air  will 
thus  be  in  circulation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  as  the  heated  air  will  constantly  ascend,  and  be  re- 


placed  by  the  cool  external  air  from  the  opening  at  foot 
of  the  protector.* 

I  have  recommended  the  triangular  protectors  for  pjTa- 
midal  trees  in  ]>reference  to  any  shape  which  would  be 
liable  to  suff'erfrom  gusts  of  winds;  it  will  be  found,  if  the 
stakes  are  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  that  the  protector 
will  not  easily  be  displaced  by  wind.  This  must,  indeed, 
be  carefully  gu.arded  against,  for  if  blown  over,  it  may 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  For  espaliers  the 
protectors  will  have  the  ridge-like  form  open  at  top  and 
bottom  ;  as  these  trees  are  frequently  not  more  than 
4  feet  in  height,  but  little  danger  from  wind  may  be 
apprehended  ;  if  the  method  comes  into  general  prac- 
tice, espalier  trees  may  be  trained  as  low  as  possible  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  protected. — T.  Rivers, 
N'nrseTt/,  Sawbridgeworth, 

CAMPANULA.  PYRAMID ALIS. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  would  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  the   Horticultural   Society  would   have   produced 
such  a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  plants  under  glass  in 
this  country  ;  but  by  their  liberal  offer  of  medals,  enter- 
prise and  emulation   have   been   excited,  industry  and 
skill  have  been  rew-arded,  employers  and  employed  have 
enjoyed  a  mutual  satisfaction,  and  the  public,  by  their 
splendid   exhibitions,  have  been   gratified.     But   while 
our  tender   exotics  have  been  improved,  some  of  our 
hardy  and  ornamental  plants  have  been  neglected.     I 
allude   more  particularly  to   Campanula   pyramidalis  ; 
this  plant,  when  properly  treated,  wdll  produce  a  flower- 
ing stem  from  8  to  1 6  feet  in  height,  regularly  branching 
from  the  bottom  upwards,and  forming  a  pyramid,  which, 
when  the  blossoms  are  expanded,  is  of  singular  beauty, 
and  when  placed  in  the  lobby  or  entrance  hall  will  con- 
tinue so  for  a  long  period.     To  have  good  plants  fit  for 
pot-culture,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  pans 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size  they  should  be 
pricked  out  in  rich  light  soil,  where  they  should  remain 
until  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  following  spring,  when 
the  strongest  plants  may  be  selected  for  potting,  as  the 
plants  are   not  intended  to   flower  until  they  are  two 
years  old  ;  they  should  at  first  be  put  in  pots  just  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  cramped,  and 
to  induce  a  slow  but   healthy  growth.     It  must  be  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment   of  the  grower  whether  they 
should  receive  another  shift  in  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
not ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  advisable  that  they  should 
remain   through   the   winter  in  a  pot  larger  than  an 
8-iuch  pot,  the  chief  object  being  to  have  well-ripened 
fibre  or  vegetable  t'ssue  with  highly  elaborated  sap  to 
resist  the  severity  of  the  winter.     The  treatment  during 
the  winter  months  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  sand  or  ashes 
in  a  frame,  or  any  situation  Viihere  they  can  be  kept  dry. 
This  species  may  be  easily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  about  the  beginning  of  March.     Select  some 
of  the  strongest,  cut  them  into  convenient  lengths,  pot 
them  into  4-iuch  pots,  using  a  light  sandy  soil,  place 
them  iu  a  frame,  where  there  is  a  little  bottom-heat, 
and  they  will  soon  throw  up  numerous  shoots  ;  remove 
them   all,  except  the  strongest,  and  when   the   plants 
require  it  give  them   a   larger    shift ;  they  will  make 
good  flowering  specimens  iu  the  following  spring.     Sup- 
posing that  the  plants  have  stood  the  winter  without 
injury,   about   the   20th   of   March    numerous   young 
leaves  will  have  formed  ai-ound  the  centre  of  the  crown 
of  the  plants — an  evidence  that  w  nter  has  relaxed  her 
dormant  embrace,  and  is  giving  way  to  the  softening  and 
life-invigorating  influence  of  spring.     The  season  has 
now  arrived  when  the  plants  are  to  be  shifted  into  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  as  they  will  have  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  the  pots  should  not  be  larger 
than  one  man  can  conveniently  carry  when  filled  with 
soil.     Let  the  compost  be  ^  well-rotted  and  dry  hotbed 
dung,  put  through  a  coarse  sieve  ;  J  turfy  loam  after 
being  laid  up  12  months  to  dry  and  decompose  ;  and  | 
sand  ;  let  these  be  well  mixed  together,  have  ready  a 
ouantity  of  lime-rubbish,  about  the  size  of  Filberts  or 
Walnuts ;    let  the  pot  be  well  drained,  then  over  the 
drainage  place  a  layer  of  the  lime-rnbbish,  then  the  soil, 
on  which  place  the  plant  with  the  ball  entire,  and  as  you 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  pot  let  handfuls  of  the  lime-rub- 
bish be  scattered  round  it  with  the  soil.     Give  the  pot 
an  occasional  shake,  to  settle  the  soil  equally.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  day  or  two  before  this  final  shift- 
ing  the    plant   ought    to     be     copiously    watered,  to 
thoroughly  wet  the  ball,  after  remaining  so  long  in  a  dry 
state,  and  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  free  the  soil 
from  worms ;  if  they  are  not  exrluded  our  labour  will 
have  been  in  vain,  or  at  least  greatly  counteracted.  The 
plants  should  now  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  lights 
should  be  kept  close,  admitting  a  little  air  when  the  sun 
shines,  with  an  occasional  watering  overhead  to  produce 
vigorous  growth.     When  the  stem  has  grown  4  or  5  ins. 
in  height,  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house, or  what  is  much  better,  to  a  late  Vinery,  wliere 
fires  are  seldom  used.     The  shade  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  Vines  in  a  house  of  this  description  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  vigorous  growth  and  elonga- 
tion of  the    flower-stem  ;    when   it    has   attained    its 
greatest  height,  the  plant  should  gradually  be  exposed 
to  more  light,  wdiich  will  give  strength  to  the  stem  and 
colour  to  the  blossom,  and  if  circumstances  have  been 
favourable,  it  will  e.xcite  the  admii'atiou  of  everybody. 
—  Tassel. 

[By  way  of  variety  it  would  be  as  well  to'grow  in  the 
same  manner  the  beautiful  Campanula  grandis,  of  which 


*  Two  lights  Irom  a  garden-frame,  pUcea  on  t-ach  side  ot  an 
espalier-tree,  so  as  to  rest  against  each  other  at  top,  will  at 
once  give  an  idea  of  how  such  trees  may  be  proteeted  by  the 
calico-covering  ;  a  row  of  glass  taken  out  of  each  light  at  bot- 
tom and  top  will  give  the  apertures  required. 


we  borrow  a   cut  from  Mr.  Paxton's  Magazine, 
requires  the  same  treatment,  and  is  equally  an  ob 
that  will  repay  the  gardener's  utmost  care.] 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY    NEUMANN. 

No.  X. — Cuttings  of  Dicotyledons. — I  have  alw 
had  reason  to  think  that  there  is  not  a  Dicotyledon 
plant  whicli  may  not  be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  eithe 
the  roots  or  stems  ;  by  herbaceous  shoots,  or  even 
detached  leaves. 

Cuttings  by  Roots. — Cuttings  by  roots,  although  I 
known,  are  not  generally  used  by  our  better  hortii 
turists  ;  this  mode,  however,  seems  sufficiently  eff 
cious  to  fix  the  attention  of  those  who  study  the  ar 
multiplication.  I  have  several  times  had  occasioi 
mention  the  case  of  Dais  Cotinifolia.  The  roots  of  I 
plant,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  spread  on  the  eartl 
a  pot  in  a  hothouse,  g.ave  as  many  young  plants  as  th 
were  pieces  of  the  root.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  i 
succeed  in  making  cuttings  of  the  soft  wood  of 
Dais  equally  well ;  but  I  have  never  succeeded  with 
branches  wdien  the  wood  is  hard. 

I^have  alre.ady  said  that  Paulownia  imperialis  ma} 
struck  from  herbaceous  cuttings  produced  in  a  gre 
house  ;  the  manner  of  striking  cuttings  of  the  roo 
this  tree  is  not  less  easy.  Portions  of  the  roots  wl 
vary  in  diameter  from  ^^  to  f  of  an  inch,  and  in  len 
from  1  to  2-|  inch,  take  root  well.  The  month  of  Ma 
is  the  most  favourable  time  for  striking  these  cuttinj 
for  in  February  they  often  rot,  and  the  greatest  carJ 
necessary  to  save  them.  The  first  seed  of  Paulov' 
which  I  sowed  having  only  produced  me  one  individu;' 
perceived  that  this  plant  when  kept  in  the  pot  prodi 
so  few  buds  as  to  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  multiply 
it  quickly.     This  led  me-to  try  cuttings  from  the  re 

which  perfectly  succeeded,  as  the  innumerable  pi, 

now  seen   m   the   nurseries  sufficiently   prove. 

shoots    of    a    Paulownia,    struck  from    root  cuttii 

came    out    round    the 

root,  as  is  seen  iu  Fig. 

9,  N. ;   this  method  of 

proceeding  gives  usthe 

facility  of  splitting  the 

rootslnto  several  pieces, 

which,.'separately,  strike 

as    well   as    an    entire 

root,  Fig.  !1,  0.     When 

the   shoots,   which   are 

developed  upon  the  root, 

have  attained  a  length 

of  an  inch,  or  an  inch 

and  a  quarter,  we  cut 

them    above    the    two 

first  leaves  which  ap- 
pear ;  the  detached  por- 
tions are  the  cuttings, 

which  are  placed  in  a 

propagating     pot,  just 


Fig.  9 


Cu  tings  of  a  Paul' 
_      _    _         „      _     .    .  imperialis. 

sufficient  to  keep  them  upi'ight,  taking  especial  care 
the  earth  is  not  too  dry.  When  the  cuttmgs  have 
taken  root,  and  attained  some  vigour,  we  c  it  of 
head,  which  we  again  place  in  the  earth  ;  thus  w 
tain  two  plauts  from  the  cuttings,  both  of  whicli 
form  trees.   During  this  time  the  root  of  the  Fault 


14.— 1845.] 
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ives  othei-  buds,  which  are  subjected  to  the  same  opera- ,  flesh  is  buttery,  and  very  ..rich  :  it  has  beeu  found  to  be  |  these  varieties  or  species  will  be  noticed  by  decrees  by 

on  J  but  it  is  useful,  in  order  to  di-aw  the  sap,  to  allow    so,  even  when  grown  in"  situations  so  unfavourable  for    Mr.  Berkeley.]  " 

bud  to  remain  upon  it,  which  at  a  later  period,  if  left  ^  the   production   of    Pears    that  the    colour  shall    be  |      Quality  of  Timher. — About  a  fortnight  ago  you  iu- 


)  itself,  forms  a  stronger  plant  than  the  others 

l  As  soon  as  we  perceive  that  the  last  cuttings  of 
:*  'hich  I  have  just  spoken  have  takeu  root,  we  place 
lem  in  a  l.'u'ger  pot,  and  tliese  pots  are  placed  in  the 
reenhouse,  in  a  spot  the  least  exposed  to  currents  of 
the  young  plants  will  flag  a  little,  but  they  soon 
ecover.  When  they  have  begun  to  vegetate,  we  take 
hem  from  the  gi-eeuhouse  and  put  them  in  a  haif- 
baded  cold  fi-ame,  where  a  little  air  is  allowed  to  enter 
f  the  sun  is  too  hot ;  we  thus  accustom  the  Paulownia 
0  support  the  i-ays  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of  the 
ir;  and,  as  soou  as  we  think  the  cuttings  suflieiently 
trong,  we  plant  them  in  the  open  ground.  jUl  these 
uccessive  operations  t.alie  place  so  quickly,  that  a  cut- 
ing    made   in    March,   and    which   is   4  inches   high 

jvhen  it  is  fii'st  planted  in  the  open  air,  attains  by  the 
oUowing  autumn  the  height  of  1  foot  or  more,  supposing 

Jiat  it  has  been  pK-mted  in  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature, 

ind  has  been  sufficiently  watered. 


VINES  IN  BO.XES. 
I  AM  in  tlie  habit  of  growing  annually  from  six  to  ten 
iozen  of  Vines  in  boxes,  and  with  great  success  ;  in  fact, 
producing  Grapes  almost  equal  to  any  from  border  Vines. 
t  attribute  that  success  to  the  manner  in  which  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  '•■  retrogi-ade  system"  of  the  sap.  Early 
in  spring  I  put  in  the  Vine-eyes,  and  grow  the  plants 
from  them  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  till  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing the  wood.  In  the  following  spring  I  select  the  best 
Vines,  and  transfer  litem  to  boxes  ;  but  instead  of  cut- 
ting down  the  shoots  I  leave  them  the  entire  length 
nearly  of  last  year's  growth,  and  rub  ofi"  all  the  eyes  as 
the  Vines  break,  but  the|two  lowermost ;  thus  : — 


only  green  externally,  not  brownish,  as  it  is  when  pro- 1  serted  a  communication  from  me  in  which  I  advanced 
duced  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Ripens  |  the  opinion  that  the  only  re-ison  why  home-grown  Fir- 
in  tlie  end  of  October,  and  will  keep  sometimes  till  the    timher  is  almost  invariably  so  much  inferior  to  foreign 


middle  of  December.    The  tree  is  vigorous,  shoots  olive 
yellow  ;  leaves  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base 


Fig.  1. 

■i  When  these  have  attained  to  the  length  of  about  1  foot, 
^Iselect  the  best,  and  rub  the  other  off,  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  the  season  the  remaining  shoot  has  made  a  strong 
cane,  and  the  preceding  year's  wood  up  to  A  from  B 
is  completely  exhausted  of  its  sap,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  piece  of  wire.  It  is  now  cut  back  to  B.  I 
now  leave  only  last  year's  shoot  nearly  its  full  length, 
and  everrthing  is  theu  in  readiness  for  commencing  to 
force  in  the  following  spring,  when  I  manage  the  Vines 
thus  : — 


» 


Fig.  2. 

I  disbud  all  ej-es  as  soon  as  I  can  catch  hold  of  them 
with  my  finger  .lud  timmb,  except  those  represented 
above;  and  when  the  wood  is  completely  exhausted  of 
its  sap  from  C  to  D,  by  the  growing  shoots,  I  then  cut 
the  shrunk  branch  oft'  at  C.  "l  take  from  each  Vine  on 
an  average_from  10  to  15  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  fruit 
the  same  Vines  two  years  in  the  same  boxes  in  which 
they  were  at  first  planted. 

I  imagine  that  my  success  raay  safely  be  attributed  to 
leaving  the  old  wood  to  be  exhausted  of  its  sap  by  the 
new  ;  for  much  iiner  rods  can  be  obtained  by  doing 
this  than  by  the  old-faslijoned  way  ot  managino- 
young  Vines.  Let  any  one  who  lias  young  Vines 
try  the  experiment  as  in  figure  1,  by  w.iy  of 
competing  with  others  managed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  superiority  of  my  plan  will,  no  doubt,  soon  show'itself. 
This  is  now  an  excellent  time  to  make  the  experiment. 
There  is  nothmg  new  in  the  plan,  and  it  was  only  the 
reading  of  ilr.  Fleming's  article  that  induced  ine  to 
mention  it.  Probably  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  cut  out 
the  eyes  of  the  Vine  in  a  dormant  state,  instead  of  allow- 
them  to  break  ;  but  I  find  it  the  more  advantageous 
plan  to  allow  the  sap  to  be  put  in  motion  iirst.  I  can 
only  account  for  the  ■'  receding  principle  "  in  this  way, 
viz.,  when  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  sap  above  the  grow- 
ing shoot  it  immediately  returns  to  the  root,  and  is 
taken  up  in  its  downw-ard  passage  by  the  growing  shoot. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Pines,  know  how- 
much  faster  a  sucker  will  grow  on  the  old  stool  when 
the  old  leaves  are  left  on  than  one  whose  old  leaves  have 
been  cut  away,  the  sucker  only  being  left.  In  my 
opinion,  the  old  leaves  of  the  Pine  exert  the  same  in- 
fluence on  the  sucker  as  the  budless  part  of  the  Vine 
do^  on  the  growing  shoot.  .What  do  you  think? 
—Or ford.     [We  think  so  too.] 


In  remarking  on  this,  and  other  varieties,  Mr.  Knight 
states  that,  "  as  a  dessert  Pear,  the  Althorp  Crassaue  is 
to  my  t.oste  the  best  ;  and  its  rose-water  flavour  will 
please  whore  musk  oifends."  He  adds,  " the  original 
tree  of  this  variety,  though  it  has  been  much  pruned  for 
grafts,  has  borne  well  in  the  l.ast  six  years,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  greatly  more  liardy  than  any  of  the  Belgic  varie- 
ties. Neither  the  JI.-irie-Louise,  the  Forelle,  nor  Glout 
Jlorceau,  grown  in  my  garden  here  (in  Herefordshire), 
were  toleriible.  I  planted  standard  trees  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  Belgian  v.irieties,  and  of  tlie  N^apoleon, 
and  Passe  Colmar,  in  the  situation  where  this  Pear 
acquired  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  but  none  of 
them  succeeded  at  all."  Subsequently,  it  h.as  been 
seen  in  various  seasons,  from  ditfereut  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  fruit  has  always  proved  good. R.  T. 


ALTHORP  CRASSANE  PEAR. 
In  describing  the  Broom  Park  (p.  209),  it  was  stated 
that  5Ir.  Knight  found  it  and  the  Althorp  Crassane  to  be 
two  of  the  hardiest  of  tlie  numerous  hardy  varieties  he 
had  raised.  The  .\lthorp  Crassane  fruited  for  the  first 
time  m  1S30,  and  there  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  second  series, 
vol.  ii,  p.  119,  taken  from  a  specimen  grown  against  a 
■wall.  It  has  always  been  found  best" flavoured  from 
astandard,  for  which  it  is  particularly  adapted.  The 
fruit  here  represented  was  grown  on  a'  standard.     The 


Hg2ji9  Gorrespoadence. 

Mannre  for  Onions. — Being  desirous  to  produce  a 
better  crop  of  Onions  than  my  neighbours,  I  have  pur- 
sued the  following  plan  as  regards  putting  in  the  seed, 
viz.  : — Some  time  before  sowing  I  mixed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  night-soil  with  an  equal  portion  of  good  fine 
earth,  the  whole  of  which  I  had  dug  in  when  the  ground 
was  worked.  I  then  collected  all  the  rubbish  lying 
about  my  premises,  such  as  old  shoes,  leather,  mats, 
carpets,  &c.  &c.  ;  this  I  burned  up,  and  drilled  iu  the 
ashes  thereof  rather  bountifully  with  the  seed.  Pi-ay  is 
tliis  a  method  likely  to  produce  a  good  crop  \  What 
manure  can  be  advantageously  used  for  this  crop 
(Onions)  as  a  top-dressing  \  Should  watering  become 
necessary,  can  guano  or  any  other  thing  bs  mi.xed  with 
it  and  produce  a  good  efi'ect. — J,  C.  C,  E.veter.  [Wait 
the  event  and  report.] 

Trvfflis. — You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  made 
promises  about  the  advent  of  cultivated  Trufiles — 
'•  bloated  promises  and  lank  performances,"  at  least,  up 
to  the  present  time.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  But  I 
suspect  your  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  Truffle  is 
"  got  from  books''  rather  than  practical  experience,  or 
in  yoiu'  enumeration  you  would  not  have  omitted  the 
King  oi pla's  in  the  Dindon  au.v  Truffes.  [It  was  too 
common  to  be  included  iu  the  curiosities  of  Truffle 
cooking.  ]  There  is  a  species  or  a  variety  of  the  Truffle 
which,  as  fiir  as  my  experience  goes,  is  confined  to  a 
part  of  Piedmont — the  white  Truftie  ;  this  is  in  perfec- 
tion at  Tui'in ;  the  flavour  is  very  different  from  the 
black  one,  viz.,  very  like  Garlic.  It  is  very  delicate, 
and  highly  prized.  Gourmands  make  pilgrimages  to 
Turin  in  the  autumn  to  feast  on  it,  and  go  home  with 
indigestions,  tli.tt  t.al^e  nearly  a  winter  to  cure.  It  is 
usually  di'essed  by  stewing  in  auy  fine  oU,  thinly  sliced. 
I  first  he.ard  of  its  merits  from  one  of  the  messengers 
employed  in  bringing  home  the  packets  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  Milan  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
crimes  of  poor  Queen  Caroline,  who  had  orders,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  delicacies  in  the  way  of  evidence,  to  fill  his 
bag  with  other  delicacies,  such  as  Strachino  cheese,  &c.; 
but  he  was  never  able,  iu  his  most  rapid  journies,  to  ac- 
complish the  introduction  to  Carlton  House  of  the  fresh 
Wiute  Trufile.  I  believe  it  is  never  seen  even  in  Pai-is 
iu  perfection.  I  have  called  your  atteution  to  this  deli- 
cate tuber,  for  if  it  were  once  introduced  its  black 
brethren  would  be  litUe  cared  for. — JDcdma7i.     [All 


is  that  usually  the  foreign  Fir  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
while  home-grown  is  the  reverse.  I  am  iu  hopes  that 
some  person  who  has  the  opportunity  will  test  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  by  comparing  the  timber  of  tlie 
stem  with  the  timber  of  the  side  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  slow. grown  timber 
of  the  branches  is  red  and  hard  while  the  quick-grown 
timber  of  the  maiu  trunk  is  white  and  soft,  my  opinion 
will  be  established.':  ■.:  1}  send  a  few  specimens—that 
marked  B  is  cut  from  the  stem  of  a  Scotch  Fir  7  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  30  years'  growth  ;  those  marked  A, 
C,  and  D  were  cut  out  of  the  side  branch  of  another  tree 
in  which  the  outside  annual  ribs  are  so  close  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  count  them;  more  than  40,  however,  may  be 
distinguished  withm  the  space  of  U  iuch.  Tiie  contrast 
between  A  and  the  others  is  so  striking  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  there  must  be  a  great  diS'erence  in 
their  strength  and  durability.  These  specimeus, however 
are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  point  iu  dispute,  as  they  are 
not  cut  from  the  same  tree,  which  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing. — Beobachter. 

Broccoli. — My  Malta  Broccoli  have  all  stood  well  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  as  have  my  Brimstone  Broccoli, 
and  Waite's  Hardy  Colewort,  of  which  I  have  a  super- 
abundance, as  well  as  of  the  green  and  yellow  Savoys. 

Greens  everywhere  else  about  me  are  cut  off. B.D., 

Greys. 

Tank-healing. — Your  correspondent  "Dodman,"  has 
only  to  go  to  Mr.  Rivers,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  to  see 
tank-heating  in  its  most  economical,  and  apparently 
effectual  state.  There  are  three  pits  side  by  side,  60 
feet  long  each,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  cased 
over  with  compo,  and  down  the  middle  is  a  4-inch 
brick  division,  open,  of  course,  at  the  end  furthest  from 
the  boiler  ;  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  Duchess 
slates,  on  which  is  placed  earth  or  sawdust.  The 
water  in  the  three  pits  is  heated  by  one  boiler,  of  Bur- 
bidge  and  Healy.  Here  there  is  a  hotbed  of  ISO  feet 
in  length,  obtained  merely  at  the  cost  of  a  few  barrels 
of  compo,  and  something  under  5/.  for  the  boiler.  This 
coupled  with  cheap  glass,  aud  stout  frames,  will  soon 
give  us  Grapes  aud  Pine-apples  "_for  die  million." — 
Philo-Dodman. 

Rust  on  Grapes. — In  consequence  of  red  spider 
appearing  on  French  Beans,  iu  an  early  Vinery,  I 
directed  a  strong  dose  of  sulphur  and  water  to  be  laid 
on  the  flue,  with  a  brush,  in  the  way  of  whitewash, 
nearly  to  the  turn  of  the  end  flue,  where  the  heat 
entered,  on  which  p.art  no  mixture  was  laid.  On  the 
next  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  perceived  that  every 
buuch  of  Grapes,  over  that  part  of  the  flue  where  the 
mixture  had  beeu  laid,  was  sicldy,  and  lifeless,  while 
those  over  that  part  of  the  flue  where  the  mixture 
did  not  reach,  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  without  blemish. 
Does  not  this  prove  that  the  washing  of  the  hot  flue 
with  this  mixtm'e  created  a  steam  sufficiently  strong  to 
cai'ry  with  it  in  its  ascent  innumerable  particles  of  sul- 
phur until  it  reached  the  Grapes,  closing  every  pore  of  the 
berries  almost  to  suffocation  i  Imagiuiug  that  the 
Grapes  might  be  restored  to  health  by  syringing,  and 
keeping  up  a  warm  humid  temperature,  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed, for  in  three  days  afterwards  they  began  to 
force  their  w.ay  through  the  sickly  green  coat,  which 
had  nearly  sufibcated  them,  aud  which,  as  it  got  older, 
assumed  the  character  of  what  is  termed  by  gardeners 
rust.     These  facts  raay,  perhaps,  tend  to  throw  some 

light  on  the  cause  of  this  evil f.  Foy,  Sandon  Rail, 

Stnffordshire.     [This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rust  of 
Grapes.] 

Swur.s.  —  I  was  induced,  by  observations  in  the 
Chronicle,  to  provide  myself,  during  1844,  with  a  pair 
of  swans,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental water  of  rushes  and  weeds,  which  used  to  dis- 
6gure  it,  and  to  substitute  for  such  unsightly  objects  the 
embellishment  of  these  noble  birds.  Some  corres- 
pondents, some  time  age,  speaking  of  swans,  had  enjoined, 
clipping  their  wings  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away  ; 
others  did  not  consider  that  deprivation  an  adequate 
security  against  vagrancy,  but  strongly  insisted  on  mu- 
tilating the  pinions  themselves  by  taking  off  a  joint.  I 
had  determined,  however,  that  I  would  let  my  swans  flj 
rather  than  amputate  any  part  of  their  pinions.  I  was 
even  reluctant  to  disfigure  their  wings  by  clipping  their 
feathers,  but  I  did  it.  The  clipping  of  the  wing  feathers 
was,  however,  1  believe,  in  my  case,  quite  useless.  It 
diminished,  for  the  time,  the  graceful  efi'ect  with  which 
the  swan  erects  its  wings  when  sportively  sailing  on  the 
water  ;  but  as  my  silvery  friends  never  attempted  to  fly 
away,  or  to  fly  at  all,  when  Nature  had  restored  the 
growth  of  their  wings,  1  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  I  despoiled  them  without  necessity.  It  may  be 
right  to  reoaark  that  from  the  pond  where  my  swans  are 
located  no  other  water  is  in  sight.  There  is  both  still 
water  and  a  small  river  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
domain,  and  the  latter,  though  not  visible,  being  a 
mountain  stream,  is,  in  culm  weather,  or  when  much  rain 
has  fallen  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  audible  to  ears  far 
less  sensitive  than  those  of  swans.  I  slioidd  add,  that 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  my  swans'  inclinations. 
I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  ever  take  wing.  Whatever 
the  swans  might  be  iu  old  Hesiod's  time,  mine  seem  in  no 
way  to  be  correctly  described  as  kuktoi  aspcmroTai.  In 
clearing  the  pond  of  weeds,  they  have  done  wonders.  I 
expect  that  in  next  year  no  vest'ge  of  these  intruders 
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will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  do  not  think 
that  swans  eat  weeds,  though  they  pass  their  time  chiefly 
ia  biting,  tearing,  and  destroying  Ihem.  They  may  feed 
in  a  very  partial  degree  on  the  weeds,  but  in  pulling 
them  up  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  chiefly  intent  on 
the  insects,  worms,  and  small  shell-fish  which  are  har- 
boured by  the  aquatic  plants,  and  which  they  devour 
■with  avidity.  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  swans 
eat  the  common  fish.  Mine  do  not.  The  pond  which 
they  inhabit  abounds  in  dace  and  tench.  I  have  noticed 
a  little  shoal  of  these  swimming  within  the  shadow  of  the 
swans,  but  I  never  saw  the  latter  make  an  attempt  to 
capture  or  destroy  one.  My  swans,  which  were  born  and 
educated  (they  are  two  years  old)  on  the  Thames,  are 
very  tame  in  the  day  time.  A  strong  belief  that  every 
visitor  brings  them  an  offering  of  bread,  or  other  food 
approved  by  swans,  causes  them  to  sail  eagerly  towards 
any  one  who  may  appear  on  the  water's  edge.  It  is, 
however,  far  otherwise  .at  night  j  they  then  sleep  floating 
in  the  centre  of  their  pond,  and  will  not  be  tempted  to- 
wards the  bank  even  by  the  liire  of  food.  They  have  a 
small  island  in  the  pond,  on  which  they  sometimes  stand 
musing,  or  pruning  their  feathers  ;  but  this  is  only  in 
the  day.  At  night  they  bivouac  in  (he  deep  wa'er,  out 
of  the  way  of  foses  and  other  vagabonds. — Derwent. 

Morphology. — I  am  not  so  charitable  as  your  reviewer, 
with  respect  to  Dr.  J.  Murray's  pamphlet  (which  I  h.ive 
read),  for  I  cannot  view  it  .is  simply  ridiculous:  assuredly 
it  is  wicked  for  a  man,  especially  for  one  obviously 
ignorant  of  his  subject,  thus  to  denounce  a  number  of 
hard-working,  self-devoted,  eminent  men,  for  merely 
publishing  what  they  believe  their  eyes  liave  seen,  and 
what  theii-  reasoning  powers  tell  them  are  just  con- 
clusions. Admitting  the  ranli  and  arrogant  assumption 
that  their  eyes  have  deceived  them,  and  their  reason 
failed,  no  just  man  would  impute  bad  motives  to  these 
indents  of  God's>'orks. — C.  Z>. 

Culture  of  Cabbages  by  Slips. — Take  healthy  sprouts  ; 
cut  them  ofl'  close  to  the  stalk  of  the  Cabbage  ;  let  them 
lie  in  a  dry,  cold  place  two  or  three  days.  The  cau- 
terising of  the  wounds  is  much  assisted  by  applying  a 
little  wood-ashes  to  them.  Plant  the  Cabbages,  and 
they  require  no  farther  trouble.  Valuable  sorts  may 
thus  be  preserved  unchanged,  and  a  regular  succession 
obtained  throughout  the  year.  Cabbages,  I  am  told,  are 
improved  by  hsving  lime-rubbish  incorporated  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown. — X.  X. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution. — Without  entering 
into  the  general  questions  which  have  been  asked  re- 
lative to  the  management  of  this  Institution,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  sufficient  for  me  to  explain  the  reason  why 
Wm.  Edwards  was  placed  on  the  pension  list  of  this 
Society.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  Committee  (since 
dead)  having  received  this  man's  (Wm.  Edwards)  sub- 
scriptions, and  not  having  accounted  for  it,  his  n.ame 
was  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Society;  .and  hence 
the  Committee,  for  the  time  being,  could  not  admit  his 
claim  to  the  pension  at  the  last  election ;  and  this  will 
account  for  his  name  appearing  in  the  polling  papers. 
But,  at  a  later  period,  he  produced  the  necessary  vouchers, 
and  the  Committee  were  compelled,  by  their  rules, 
to  recommend  in  their  report  to  the  annual  gener.al 
meeting  that  he  should  be  placed  upon  the  list,  and 
wliich  report  (.and  I  now  enclose  you  a  copy)  was  con- 
fii-med  without  a  dissentient  voice.  If'T.  Z."had 
been  present  at  the  Meeting,  as  his  letter  would  leave 
strangers  to  believe,  he  would  have  known  that 
W.  Edwards  was  placed  upon  the  pension  list  by  the 
especial  act  of  the  general  meeting  confirming  the 
Committee's  report  ;  therefore  I  think  this  matter  re- 
quires no  further  explanation.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
remark,  that  the  Committee  court  the  closest  investi- 
gation into  their  affairs,  being  convinced  the  more  their 
proceedings  are  canvassed  the  more  the  charitymust  meet 
favoirr  in  the  gardening  world.  The  greatest  misfortune 
which  this  Society  sustains  is,  that  persons  make  charges 
against  it  without  being  acquainted  with  the  rules ;  but 
in  future  if  any  person  will  favour  me  with  a  line,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  him  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  &c.  As  you  were  pleased  to  say  you  would 
not  insert  any  communications  upon  this  subject,  except 
officially,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  do  this  by 
order  of  the  Committee.— £.  H.  Cutler,  Secretary, 
97,  Farringdon-street,  April  3. 


^octettes. 

HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
April  1.— R.  W.  Bakchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  T. 
M.  Coombs,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow.  On  this  occa- 
sion several  fine  things  were  brought  together.  From 
F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  were  specimens  of  the 
extremely  handsome  purple-flowering  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
a  species  found  on  lofty  trees  in  hot  damp  situations  in 
Guatemala  ;  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  a  trailing  East 
Indian  kind,  with  large  lilac  blossoms  ;  the  rare  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  ;  and  the  somewhat  slender-growing' 
Oncidium  bifolium.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  aw.arded 
for  the  two  first. — Mr.  Hendry,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  W.  An- 
trobus,  sent  specimens  of  the  Tree  Violet,  a  variety 
well  deserving  a  place  in  every  small  greenhouse.  It 
was  mentioned  that  this  was  originally  brought  from 
China,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  4  feet  in  height,  with 
spreadmg  branches  ;  keeping  this  fact  in  view,  it,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  skilful  management,  it  is  not  possible  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  in  this  country. 
Along  with  it  was  a  plant  of  Mignonette,  exhibiting  the 
form  of  a  tree  and  showing  what  shapes  our  commonest 
plants  may,  under  particular^  circumstances,  be  made 


to  assume.  This,  the  common  Mignonette,  being  a 
mere  annuiil  when  sown  in  the  open  air,  had  formed  a 
woody  stem  straight  and  clean  for  some  inches  in  height, 
becoming  branched  near  the  top. — Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney,  sent  a  beautiful  cut  spike  of  an  Odonto- 
glossum,  probably  Cervantesii,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  0.  Rossii,  especially  in  the  pure  white 
flowers  being  streaked  with  concentric  bars  of  bright 
brown  across  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
were  beautiful  Pelargoniums,  not  possessing,  indeed,  the 
properties  as  reg.ards  form,  &c.,  which  florists  consider 
essential  to  perfection  in  that  flower,  but  showing  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  qu.ality  of  the 
forcing  varieties.  Amongst  them  one  named  Queen 
M.ab  was  stated  to  have  stood  the  heat  of  a  warm  stove 
for  months,  without  being  in  the  least  induced  to  become 
dr.awn,  the  joints  being  short,  and  the  wood  quite  firm 
and  hard.  From  the  same  collection  was  a  specimen  of 
Achimenes  picta,  similar  to  th.at  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting.  It  was  mentioned  to  have  been  produced  from 
three  leaves  that  had  been  struck  in  autumn  ;  they  were 
grown  for  a  short  time  in  pots,  and  in  December  were 
shifted  into  the  fl<at  slate  pan  in  which  they  were  shown. 
This,  perhaps,  the  most  handsome  of  the  genus,  showed, 
however,  in  this  instance,  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  plant  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  becoming  much  brighter  with  the  advance 
of  the  season.  With  it  was  a  variety  of  Dendrobium 
pulchellum,  remarkable  for  its  handsome  drooping 
habit,  Lfelia'  flava,  a  Brazilian  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction, a  Hippe.astrum,  and  a  curious  double  Hyacinth, 
called  Gr.and  Monarch. — From  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  were 
two  blooms  of  a'semi-double  seedling  CamelIia,considerably 
resembling  Aitonii.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple- 
place,  sent  a  white  hybrid  Azalea,  called  Storyana, 
which  was  no  improvement  on  the  old  Indica  alba  ; 
three  Heaths  —  Archeriana,  Neillii,  and  ardens, — 
the  latter  producing  beautiful  small  bright  orange 
blossoms  ;  and  Gesnera  maculata  apparently  a 
a  cross  between  Gesnera  Dongl.asii  and  some  of  the 
scarlet  Brazilian  kinds  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  v.ariety. 
A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  two  first-named. 
— Six  seedling  Camellias,  in  pots,  were  present  from 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston  ;  five  of  these  were  red,  the 
other  was  white,  with  the  petals  delicately  sti'iped  with 
pink.  Of  the  red  sorts,  one  had  a  regular  b.ar  of  white 
up  the  centre  of  each  petal. — From  Mr.  Mouutjoy,  of 
Ealing,  was  a  seedling  Rhododendron,  that  was  stated 
to  have  been  raised  from  seeds  of  campanulatum  ;  it 
was  handsome,  and  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  good  addition 
to  the  pale-flowering  varieties.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  for  it. — Mr.  Epps  sent  Begonia  coccinea,  a 
useful  stove  plant ;  Gesnera  polyantha;  a  seedling  Cy- 
tisus,  like  racemosus  ;  the  grotesque-looking,  rather 
than  beautiful,  Columnea  Schiedeana  ;  and  a  pale- 
flowered  Clerodendron.  A  certificate  was  awarded  for 
the  B,  coccinea. — From  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting, 
were  the  old  Oncidium  Baueri ;  Dendrobium  sulcatum, 
an  Indian  species,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  Mouo- 
meria  nitida,  and  the  true  Erica  aristata  major. — Mr. 
Ci'ichton,  gr.  to  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  sent  the  well  known 
Bletia  Tankervillia,  remarkable  for  its  white  and  purple 
blossoms. — And  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  sent  a  pale- 
flowered  seedling  Rhododendron,  called  maculata  nova. 
— Finally,  from  the  Roy.al  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Kew, 
were  several  fine  things  ;  they  consisted  of  the  purple 
Hovea,  a  variety  whose  colour  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  ultra-marine  blue  of  the  other  species  ;  the 
beautiful  pink-flowered  Begonia  liydrocotylifolia,  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  the  genus  ;  a  Clerodendron,  and 
the  scarce  Porphyrocome  lanceol.ata,  which  flowers 
something  in  the  way  of  an  Aphelandra,  the  beauty  of 
the  blossoms  consisting  in  the  dark  purple  comb-like 
bracts  which  half  conceal  the  Lamium-like  violet  flowers. 
— Among  Fruit  were  the  same  high-coloured  specimens 
of  Uvedale's  St,  Germain  Pears  that  were  present  at  the 
last  meeting.  It  proves  to  be  a  very  useful  variety  for 
stewing,  but  by  no  means  a  good  t.able-fruit, — An  ex- 
ceedingly fine  Providence  Pine,  considering  the  season, 
was  exhibited  from  the  g.arden  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  it  weighed  8  lbs.  1  oz.,  and  measured  20i  inches 
in  circumference  and  9^  in  height ;  the  number  "of  pips 
was  10  ;  it  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  good  culti- 
vation, and  was  awarded  a  Banksian  Medal. — From  the 
garden  of  the  Society  were  Tropreolum  brachyceras, 
closely  covering  a  trellis,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  ; 
Boronia  .anemontefoliii,  producing  a  multitude  of  exceed- 
ingly gay  rosy  star-like  blossoms  ;  Trymalium  odora- 
tissimum,  a  Swan  River  shrub,  remarkable  for  its  sweet- 
scented  clusters  of  minute  white  flowers ;  the  old 
Illicium  floridanum,  an  evergreen  shrub  from  Florida, 
distinguished  for  its  bright  brown  blossoms  and  sweet- 
scented  seed-vessels  ;  Acacia  verniciflua ;  a  rose-coloured 
variety  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  ;  the  sweet-scented 
Begonia suaveolens ;  and  Franciscea  Hopeana. — Cuttings 
of  the  following  Pears,  viz..  Knight's  Monarch,  Thomp- 
son's, Eyewood,  and  IJroom  Park,  were  distributed  to 
such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive  them. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
April  1. — E.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  A.  H. 
Hassall,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow.  A  p.aper  was  read 
from  Dr.  Cantor,  on  two  species  of  Semnopithecus, 
inhabitants  of  China.  He  kept  for  a  long  time  alive 
specimens  of  both  animals.  S.  holonifer  was  remark- 
able for  its  tameness  and  kindness  of  disposition.  In 
a  wild  state,  they  often  came  from  the  woods,  and  did 
much  injury  to  the  [Cocoa  and  Coffee  plantations,  by 
eating  the  flowers.     The  one  kept  by  the  author  was 


exceedingly  fond  of  society,  and,  when  left  alone,  made 
known  his  unhappiness  by  making  a  sound  resembling 
a  human  being  calling  out,  "  0  ! "  It  had  none  of  the 
tendency  to  mischief-milking,  and  playing  antics,  as  is 
seen  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  monkeys — the  Cerco- 
petheci.  In  its  fondness  for  the  society  of  man,  it  re- 
sembles the  gibbons  ;  but  it  does  not,  like  them,  dislike 
children.  On  the  contrary,  it  showed  the  greatest  at- 
tachment to  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  same  house; 
and  whenever  the  child  came  near,  it  would  run  to  her, 
clasping  its  arms  round  her  neck.  It  ate  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  plants,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Mulberry,  Plan- 
tain, and  Jambos  ;  but  would  not  touch  insects  or 
animal  food.  It  also  often  swallowed  dried  twigs  and 
sand.  After  it  had  taken  its  food,  it  would  sit  for  some 
time  chewing  it  before  it  swallowed  it,  which  it  would 
continue  to  do  till  it  fell  asleep.  A  specimen  of  the 
S.  cristatus  had  most  of  the  habits  of  the  first,  except 
that  in  temper  and  disposition  it  was  exactly  the  reverse; 
no  kindness  could  win  it,  and  it  sought  every  opportunity 
of  inflicting  injuries  on  those  about  it.  In  the  jungle 
these  animals  are  never  seen  on  the  ground,  but  always 
on  the  branches  of  trees ;  and  when  pursued,  they  take 
surprising  leaps  from  one  tree  to  another.  If  one  is 
shot,  they  all  stop  to  look  at  him,  but  never  attempt  to- 
oarry  ofi'  the  dead  body. 


Economie   rurale,   considiree  dans   ses  rapporls  avec 

la    Chimie,   la    Physique,  et   la   Meteorologie.     Par 

J.  E.  Boussingault.     Paris  :  Becliet.      2  vols.      8vo. 

1843-4.  (Third  Notice.) 

Vegetable  physiology,  if  the  chemical  questions  con- 
nected with  it  are  separated,  is  very  shghtly  touched 
upon  by  M.  Boussingault.  It  occupies,  indeed,  but  one 
section  of  his  first  chapter.  We  shall,  therefore,  dis- 
miss it  very  briefly. 

M.  Boussingault  first  touches  upon  the  general  struc- 
ture of  plants,  .and  connects  their  growth  with  the  physi- 
cal conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  pith  of  plants  is  not  of  great  importance  ;. 
and  adds,  that  it  may  be  removed  from  young  trees 
without  killing  them,  or  even  arresting  their  growth. 
Here,  however,  he  should  have  added,  that  such  removal 
can  only  take  place  after  the  pith  is  exhausted  of  its 
fluid  contents.  That  this  part  of  the  structure  of 
Exogens  is  really  important,  while  young  and  filled 
with  fluid,  no  physiologist  would,  we  think,  deny  ;  but 
it  is,  doubtless,  true  that  when  it  has  become  dry,, 
it  loses  its  vitality,  and  may  be  dispensed  with.  How 
prejudicial  its  destruction  is  to  young  branches 
is  proved  too  evidently  by  the  attacks  of  the  Hy- 
lurgus  piuiperda  ;  this  insect  forms  a  gallery  in  the 
pith  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  Pine-tree,  and  such, 
shoots  invariably  die.  In  another  place,  he  repeats  the 
old  statement  that  the  age  of  a  Palm-tree  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  circular  scars  on  its  stem ;  which  is,  we 
believe,  by  no  means  the  case. 

Speaking  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  he  states,  and 
with  truth,  th.at  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  sap,  and  its  conveyance  to  the 
most  remote  points  of  the  vegetable  structure.  After 
all  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  it,  from 
the  imaginary  action  of  the  silver  grain  to  the  famous 
theory  of  .Endosmose,  we  are  afraid  that,  unless  Deus 
interest,  we  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
problem. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  little  physiological 
notices  that  serve  as  preface  to  the  work,  we  find  the 
observation  that  a  plant  only  grows  when  it  perspires  ; 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake.  A  plant  perspires  only 
under  the  action  of  sunlight;  it  ought  not,  then,  to  do  so 
at  night.  Nevertheless,insomeexperimentson  the  growth 
of  plants  now  before  us,  we  fijfd  that  in  the  month  of  July, 
1844,  a  Vine  grew  2'34  inches  between  8  p.m.  and  4  a.m., 
while  it  only  gained  2-04  inches  in  length  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  between  4  a.m.  and  noon.  And  in  Uke 
mannera  Hop-plant  grew  42'02  inches  in  the  nights,  and 
only  40"  12  inches  in  the  forenoons  of  the  same  number  of 
days.     . 

The  agricultural  part  of  the  work  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  will  be  noticed  next  week  in  the  Agri- 
cultural  Gazette. 

P.S.  While  writing  the  above  remarks  we  received  a  letter  frooj 
Mr.  Law,  of  whose  translation  of  this  book  we  were  obliged  to 
speak  unfavourably  in  our  first  notice.  We  can  only  find  room 
for  an  extract  or  two.  After  stating  that  he  conceives  his 
translation  to  be  treated  with  undue  severity,  he  adds,  that 
wlien  he  had  completed  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume 
his  MS.  was  handed  over  to  another  translator  on  the  professed 
plea  that  he  had  followed  the  author  too  literally  and  cireum- 
staniiaUy  in  many  details,  bearing  but  remotely  on  practical 
agriculture,  and  that  his  labours  required  condensation,  com- 
pression, and  even  retrenchment.  "  I  was  first  made  aware,'* 
says  Mr.  L.,  *'  of  the  full  consequences  of  the  measure,  when 
to  my  surprise  I  saw  t/ie  present  crude  and  inaccurate  version. 

1  teas  not  aware,  tilt  too  tate,  thai  my  text  had  been  altered 

or  disregardtd,  and  my  tables  and  calculations  in  effect  falsified,^^ 
&c.  The  italics  are  our  own  ;  but  we  would  ask  any  reason- 
able man  whether,  after  this  admission,  our  criticism  can  be 
called  unduly  severe.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transac- 
tions between  Mr,  Law  andhis  publisher,  Mr.  Bailli^re,  and  we 
cannot  enter  further  into  the  matter. 


NEW  PLANTS. 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca. — With  reference  to  this 
plant,  already  mentioned  at  p.  171,  M.  de  Jonghe,  of 
Brussels,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  us,  stating  that  it  was 
brought  from  Mexico  in  1841,  by  Messrs.  Linden  and 
Funck,  who  were  engaged  as  collectors  for  the  Belgian 
Government.  The  only  plant  that  survived  was  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  Kmg  Leopold.  It  flowered  in 
the  stoves  at  Lacken,  in  July,  1843,  and  was  then 
named    by    Professor   Scheidweiler,    "  Hemisandra." 
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Having  gained  the  l8t  Prize  for  new  plants  at  the  ex- 
bibition  of  the  Linneau  Society  of  Brussels,  Bpeeimens 
of  it  were  given  in  exchange  to  Mr.  Jacob  Makoy,  of 
Li^ge,  through  whom  it  found  its  way  to  England. 
(The  original  of  this  letter  is  published  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  "  Botanical  Register.") 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Basing  Park. — This  is  the  country  residence  of 
Joseph  Martineau,  Esq.,  and  is  situated  in  the  east  of 
Hampshire.  The  grounds  are  distinguished  by  consider- 
able unduUlion  of  surface,  and  in  some  places  they  are 
well  wooded.  Since  the  place  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  present  proprietor  it  has  undergone  much  altera- 
tion and  improvement,  both  in  regard  to  the  grounds  and 
gardens.  The  house  is  an  excellent  Italian  structure, 
by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  is  well  placed  to  afford  pleasing 
landscape  scenery.  A  new  approach  to  the  house  is  now 
nearly  completed,  which  will  be  a  great  improvement, 
conducting  the  visitor  through  an  interesting  and  varied 
country,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  road  from 
Alton.  The  direction  of  this  approach  was  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  gardener,  who  has  shown  considerable 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plantations,  which  flank 
a  long  line  of  bald  country,  otherwise  presenting  a  sterile 
and  forbidding  aspect.  The  gardens  and  shrubberies 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion,  and  are 
planned  so  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  enjojing  them  : 
a  large  conservatory  is  situated  near  the  house,  and  is 
approached  by  a  covered  way,  which  constitutes  a  con- 
servative wall,  on  which  are  New  Holland  plants. 
Camellias,  and  others  requiring  partial  protection.  The 
conservatory  is  filled  with  large  plants  of  Camellias, 
Oranges,  &c.  Mr.  Duncan  has  a  very  simple,  yet 
excellent,  contrivp.nce  for  exhibiting  to  advantage  dwarf 
plants  in  flower,  as  well  as  Orchidaceous  plants,  which 
may  be  occasionally  brought  here  for  temporary  decora- 
tion. This  simp'e,  but  neat  stand  can  be  placed 
amongst  the  plants  quite  concealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  brings  the  object  upon  it  nenr  the  eyes.  The 
flower-garden,  which  is  extensive,  is  in  the  mixed 
style,  which  we  deem  exceedingly  suitable  for  such  a 
country  ;  in  some  places  there  are  circular  beds  of 
various  diameters  ;  these  ars  appropriated,  some  to  ever- 
greens, such  as  Rhododendrons,  Kilmias, &c.,  others  are 
devoted  to  flowers  in  summer,  thus  presenting,  even  in 
winter,  a  cheerful  and  interesting  character.  Such  a 
r3sidence,  so  completely  in  the  country,  surrounded  with 
a  flower-garden  exclusively  devoted  to  what  are  termed 
bedding-out  plants,  presents,  sis  months  in  the  year,  a 
■wintry,  desolate  appearance,  unless  very  considerable 
expense  is  applied  in  annually  planting  and  removing 
evergreens  to  cover  tlie  naked  beds,  and  tliis,  at  best,  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  frost  does  not  seem  to  have  aflfected 
the  common  evergreens  here  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  ;  the  Laurels  and  l.aurustinus 
appear  a  little  brown,  but  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are 
unscathed,  which  is  not  the  case  about  town,  as  they 
appear  nearly  killed.  The  kitchen-garden  is  conveniently 
situated  as  regards  both  the  house  a;'.d  flo  wer-garden,  and 
was  in  excellent  order,  although  the  soil  is  most  unsuitable 
for  kitchen-garden  purposes,  being  a  dead  obdurate  clay, 
and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  various  fruit- 
trees  in  capital  order  and  condition.  Mr.  Duncan  found 
that  when  the  Pears  regained  for  several  years  in  one 
place,  the  roots  got  down  in  the  clay;  the  trees,  not- 
withstanding, continued  to  bear  well,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  fruit  looked  as  if  excellent,  but  they  were  not 
really  so,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  use  any  of  our  fine 
Belgian  Pears,  either  stewed  or  for  dessert.  Mr.  Dun- 
can's plan  is  to  persevere  in  removing  them,  which 
keeps  them  in  a  bearing  state,  and  they  apparently  re- 
ceive no  check  from  it,  although  covering  the  space 
allotted  to  them  on  the  wall.  Some  very  large  trees 
have  recently  been  so  seried,  and  a  crop  is  expected  from 
them  in  the  forthcoming  season.  The  roots  are  all  care- 
folly  preserved  in  removing,  and  laid  quite  on  the  surface 
of  the  border,  and  were  slightly  covered  with  earth  and  a 
few  decayed  leaves.  Mr.  Duiican  also  serves  his  large 
plants  in  the  conservatory  in  the  same  way,  which  keeps 
them  within  bounds,  and  causes  them  to  flower  more 
abundantly.  On  the  northern  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden 
is  a  range  of  seven  hothouses  excellently  constructed, 
and  glazed  principally  with  patent  sheet  glass.  The 
Vines  and  Peach-trees  were  looking  as  they  should  do, 
and  promised  to  yield  a  rich  harvest.  The  mode  of  giving 
front  air  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  for 
its  simplicity,  but  for  its  convenience;  for  where  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  the  front  lights,  the  handle  which  is 
attached  to  the  iron  rods  extends  to  the  back  path,  and 
by  the  least  turn  of  the  handle  the  whole  of  the  front 
lights  are  instantly  opened  to  any  extent  you  please,  and 
by   being    hung    as    represented,  the  greatest   possible 


machinery  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  top  lights,  an  im- 
provement in  hothouse  building  deserving  at  least  atten- 
tion. We  also  remarked  an  excellent  plan  which  Mr. 
Duncan  has  of  wintering  his  Vines,  as  they  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  house  ;  it  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  not  by  any  means  expensive.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  temporary  front  lights,  which  are  let  into  a 
groove  on  a  make-shift  shelf  projecting  from  the  wal'.- 


plate,  and  then  resting  upon  the  front  shelf  inside,  or  on 
a  temporary  shelf  abutting  from  the  sill.  The  house,  in 
this  case,  is  kept  quite  secure,  and  the  Vines  also  pre- 
served between  the  two  front  lights.  The  Pines  here  are 
principally  cultivated  in  pits,  and  are  in  excellent  health; 
some  are  planted  out  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Mills,  and 
are  looking  "right well."  Mr.  Duncan  has  followed  this 
plan  for  years  with  considerable  success,  although  like 
Mr.  Mills  he  only  adopts  it  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
—R.G.  

Mrs.  Irlam's,  Bootle,  ?iear  Liverpool. — The  following 
are  the  particulars  of  an  immense  specimen  of  a  double 
white  Camellia  which  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  this  place.  The  plant,  unfortunately,  was  pent 
up  in  a  greenhouse  by  no  means  sufficiently  capacious 
to  admit  of  its  proper  development,  and  it  was  .also 
crowded  with  greenhouse-plants.  It  is  said,  about  two 
years  ago,  when  it  was  less  cramped  for  room,  the  sum  of 
250  guineas  was  offered  for  it,  but  at  the  present  time  a 
smaller  sum  would,  no  doubt,  purchase  it ;  and  really  I 
cannot  imagine  a  greater  acquisition  for  the  large  conser- 
vatory at  Chatsworth,  or  the  one  about  to  be  erected  at 
Kew.  The  plant  has  been  in  its  present  situation  1 2  years, 
and  doubtlessatthetimeitwasplauted  wasafinespecimen. 
It  is  sunk  in  a  large  tub  in  the  centre  of  the  greenhouse, 
the  tub  being  inclosed  by  brick-work,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  is  drained  with  brick-rubbish  and  old  tan,  into 
which  the  roots  have  no  doubt  penetrated  by  this  time. 
The  plant  stands  15  i'eet  high,  is  G3  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  stem  7  inches  in  diameter.  It  had  4000 
flowers  upon  it  at  the  time  I  saw  it  in  February,  and 
last  year  it  produced  7000  flowers.  The  plant  is  not  so 
symmetrically  formed  as  it  might  be,  owing  to  its  being 
crowded  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  grand  specimen,  and 
worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  lions  of  horticulture. 
— J.  Cook,  Brooklands. 


command  is  given  over  the  ventilation.  The  same  simple 


Market  Gardens. — In  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  late  frost,  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  presented  the  appearance  of  midwinter,  up  to 
the  middle  of  March.  They  were,  perhaps,  never 
known  to  be  so  empty  as  they  were  previous  to  the  last 
fortnight  of  fine  weather.  With  the  exception  of  large 
breadths  of  autumn-planted  Cabbages,  some  fragments 
of  German  Greens,  and  some  of  the  latest-planted 
Savoys,  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen.  The  Broc- 
coli-crop has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  Cabbages 
that  had  been  lately  planted,  and  that  had  not  taken 
good  hold  of  the  ground,  .ire  greatly  injured  ;  Lettuces 
have  also  suffered  considerably  ;  Cauliflowers  that  had 
been  protected  by  hand-lights,  with  few  exceptions,  are, 
however,  looking  well.  Fruit-trees,  having  been  little 
advanced  in  hud,  appe>ar  to  be  safe,  and  in  warm  situa- 
tions the  Apricot  and  Peach  were  beginning  to  expand 
their  blossoms.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were,  per- 
haps, never  known  to  be  so  little  advanced  as  they  were 
at  the  middle  of  last  month,  when  the  weather  began 
to  change  ;  they  M'ere  then  quite  brown,  and  advanced 
but  slowly  until  within  the  last  week,  when  the  green  leaf 
began  to  make  its  appearance  ;  little  can  be  said  about 
the  frnit-buds  of  the  former,  which  are  more  tender  than 
the  leaf-buds,  until  vegetation  shall  have  been  further 
advanced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Strawberries, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  push  away  rapidly. 


scription  has  been  commenced,  which  is  open  not  only 
to  the  members  of  King's  College,  but  to  the  friends  and 
scientific  associates  of  the  deceased. 


Miscellaneous. 

Chinese  Gardening. — The  Chinese,  with  that  practi- 
cal application  of  facts  to  purposes  of  utility  which  so 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  them  as  a  nation,  have 
availed  themselves  of  some  of  these  features  in  their 
landscape  gardening.  To  convey  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tance, trees  of  the  loftiest  and  largest  growth,  with 
foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  are  selected  for  the  fore- 
ground. Others  of  smaller  st°.ture  and  more  subdued 
shades  are  placed  in  the  distance  ;  whilst  to  vary  the 
surface  and  increase  the  apparent  extent,  groups  of  suit- 
able trees,  selected  also  with  a  due  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  seasons,  are  judiciously  scattered  about.  To  aid 
the  effects  produced  by  vegetation,  representations  of  old 
ruins,  receding  walla,  and  time-worn  rockwork,  are  all 
made  available. — Hinds,  in  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

The   late    Professor    Daniell We    iire   h.appy    to 

announce  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  establishing  a  memorial  of  this  lamented 
gentleman,  in  connexion  with  King's  College,  of  which 
he  was  from  its  foundation  so  distinguished  an  ornament; 
it  is  desired  that  the  memorial  should  consist  of  his 
bust,  to  be  placed  in  the  College,  and  a  chemical  prize 
or  scholarship  in  connexion  with  the  College.     A  sub- 


Bees. 

Removal  of  Bees. — "  W."  says,  "the  end  of  March, 
or  early  in  April,  is  not  the  proper  time  to  remove 
bees,  for  they  will  then  have  commenced  their  labours 
in  the  fields,  and  will  perish  from  not  finding  their 
homes."  I  havc-,however,invariablypractised  this  system 
with  success.  Although  April  is  commencing,  there  .are 
no  field-flowers,  in  most  districts,  to  be  found — early 
garden-flowers  and  early  fruit-tree  blossoms  being  the 
first  that  the  bee  seeks — and  I  am  certain,  at  this  early 
period,  they  seldom  stray  far  from  home.  On  the  20th 
ult,,  I  moved  a  strong  stock  about  50  yards,  to  form  a 
new  colony  upon  my  principle  ;  and  from  the  weather 
being,  as  it  most  generally  is  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
ungenial  to  bees,  I  find  there  are  none  which  h.ave  re- 
turned to  the  spot  from  which  they  were  removed  ;  and 
I  am  certain  that  stocks  removed  half  a  mile  distant  be- 
fore the  end  of  March  will  always  do  well.  I  again  state, 
that  where  no  accident  occurs  to  the  stock-,  and  the 
glasses  .are  not  put  on  too  late,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  the  bees  with  me  have  always  filled  tlie  glasses. 
"  W."  speaks  of  "  large  tom-tits  r.apping  at  the  doors," 
with  .as  much  s.agacity  as  the  nursery  tale  relates  of  the 
wolf  .and  the  kid  ;  but,  I  confess,  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  fear  an  enemy  of  the  kind.  1  have  known 
toads  lay  under  the  bee-stools,  and  eat  the  bees  that 
fall  down.  My  remarks  upon  the  moth  and  tom-tits 
were  merely  suggestions  applicable  to  the  case  of  "  An 
Inquirer."  Has  "  W."  ever  seen  bees  bring  the  cocoons 
out  of  the  hive  %  If  he  examines  old  brood-comb,  I 
think  he  will  find,  as  I  and  others  have  done,  a  de- 
cidedly increased  thickness  of  the  shell,  or  wall  of  the 
cell.  On  this  account,  I  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
development  of  bees  in  health  and  good  size,  to  examine, 
and  occasionally  remove,  old  brood-comb.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  cells  are  occupied  by  brood  more  than 
five  or  six  mouths  of  the  year.  I  have  removed  in 
March  brood-comb,  and  these  stocks  having  done  well 
with  me,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  system. 
I  never  disturb  bees  in  whiter;  but,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  hanging  a  piece  of  sacking  in  front,  to  arrest  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  until  March,  is  very  judicious.  In 
conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  consider  midsummer  an 
improper  time  to  perform  any  kind  of  manipulation  in 
the  interior  of  a  hive  of  bees. — G.  L.  Smartt. 

Weight  of  Hives. — "  Este"  has  three  hives,  and  two 
boxes  of  bees. 
1st  hive  weighed  in  Aug.  451bs. — It  now  weighs  251bs. 

2d  hive 36^  25 

3d  hive 34  21      ' 

1st  box 29  19      ■ 

2d  box 25  17 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 
For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSE,  CONSEaVATOKIES,  &c. 
Great  care  must  b2  had  in  watering  all  plants  which  have 
been  recently  shifted,  of  which  there  will  be  many  at  this  time, 
until  the  roots  have  made  somfi  progress.  Tliis  is  a  period 
in  the  life  of  plants,  at  all  difiicult  of  culture,  requiring:  the  ut- 
most caution.  Waterinf^  with  impunity  plants  surrounded  with 
a  body  of  fresh  soil  frequently  stagnates  the  circulation  of  the 
juices,  and  causes  the  plants  to  remain  stationary  for  months; 
th'S,  by  a  little  attention,  should  be  especially  guarded  against. 
Keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  stoves,  and  promote  rapid 
growth  by  means  of  a  warm  and  moi&t  atmosphere,  aud  be  par- 
ticular that  the  sudden  changes  of  tl^e  external  air  do  not  in- 
terfere with,  or  check  in  any  way,  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 
which  should  now  be  moving  in  right  earnest  in  all  tropical 
plant  structures.  Forcing  Pit. — Keep  this  well  s!oeked  with 
Geraniums,  Indian  Azaleas,  Gardeniss,  Roses,  and  similar  orna- 
mental plants.  Much  of  the  spring  beanty  of  conservatories  is 
derived  from  this  source.  In  this  pit  keep  up  the  temperature, 
and  keep  down  the  green -fly.  Continue  potting  every  plant  that 
requires  it,  and  let  former  Calendars  gu:de  your  ottier  proceed- 
ings.—.4. 

11.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
As  Grass-lawns  will  scon  require  mowing,  ihey  should  be 
well  swept  and  rolled,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  scythe.  Plant 
out  from  the  reserve- garden  Pinks,  Cloves,  Picotees,  Carna- 
tions, &c,,  in^o  borders  and  beds,  taking  care  to  lift  them  with 
as  much  earth  to  the  root  as  possible.  Vacant  beds  should  now 
be  dug  up  roughly,  to  be  sweetened  by  the  sun  and  air  before 
planting  time.  Attend  strictly  to  the  neatness  of  shrubbery 
borders,  rake  and  clean  off  evcr\  thing  unsightly  before  the  more 
busy  time  arrives.  Pits  and  Frames. — Remove  to  cold  pits,  to 
harden,  the  most  hardy  kinds  of  bedding  out  plants,  such  as 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  Salvias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Ferrarias,  Petunias,  &c.  Cover  well  up  every  night 
with  mats,  and  shade  a  little  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  if 
very  hot.  Such  plants  as  are  weak  or  scarce  should  be  kept  in 
a  grov/ing  heat  to  strengthen.  Attend  strictly  to  watering,  and 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Pot  off  tent-er  Annuals  as  they 
require  it,  and  prepare  a  bed  for  a  general  sowing  of  half-h-:irdy 
sorts  ;  they  should  be  sown  in  drills,  and  should  have  a  frame 
placed  over  them;  the  soil  should  be  free  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  of  a  light  saudy  nature,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  shanking 
off  when  they  first  come  up.— .2?. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas  will  require  gentle  waterings,  as  they  are  growing 
fast.  Take  great  care  that  theadvancing  blooms  are  not  drawn 
up  weakly,  as  hardly  anything  looks  worse  than  to  see  stems 
unable  to  support  their  trus--es.  Pulyanthuses. — Seed  may  now 
be  sown  either  in  pans  or  boxes,  or  on  a  border  with  a  north- 
east aspect.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  decayed  leave?, 
loam,  and  a  little  sand.  Tulips  will  be  benefitted  by  having  the 
surface  of  the  beds  loosened,  all  the  cracks  filled  up,  and  the 
soil  brought  close  round  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  It  is  usual  to  do 
this  with  a  blunt  stick,  but  we  recommend  the  soil  to  be  care- 
fully broken  with  the  fingers,  as  by  this  means  no  risk  is  run  of 
injuring  the  bulbs  or  foliaye.  They  should  continue  to  have  a 
mat  thrown  over  them  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost, 
and  a  net  should  be  spread  over  the  hoops  during  the  day,  to 
prevent  hail-storms  injuring  them.  Carnations. — Observe  the 
directior.s  given  in  the  last  calendar,  and  as  we  have  had  during 
the  past  week  dry  sunny  weather,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give 
them  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots.  We 
I  find  the  wire-worm  more  abundant  than  usual  in  turf  soil ;  let 
I  not  a  morsel  of  compost  be  used  that  has  not  undergone  a  rigid 
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scrutiny  by  beiog  passed  through  the  hand  :  the  mortification 
of  baring  valuable  layers  destroyed  by  these  pests  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  prevented.  Ranunmiluscs  ought  all  now  to  be 
in  the  ground;  where  this  has  been  de'ayed  their  planting 
should  immediately  be  attended  to.  D"hlias.~QoTxXmMe  to  put 
in  cuttings,  and  pot  off  those  which  are  rooted.— C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VIXEfilES,  &c. 

Planted-out  fruiters  will,  of  course,  require  a  spring  dress- 
ings if  the  bottora-heat  is  to  be  maiu'ained  by  tan  they 
should  have  a  few  decayed  leaves  stripped  off  at  each  time  of 
applying  surface-dressing.  Mr.  Hamilton,  i:i  this  process  is, 
however,  rather  tenacious  of  burying  too  deeply  the  lower  or 
original  roots,  and  to  this  end  selects  the  most  pervious  n'.ato- 
rials  he  can  lay  his  hands  en,  placing  a  narrow  cone  oi  very  hollow 
fresh  tun  in  contact  with  the  stem,  surrounded  by  fresh  tan  as 
a  lining,  to  cause  the  bottom-heat  not  so  much  to  increase  be- 
low, as  to  assume  a  higher  level.  Give  air  freely  to  growing 
successions  j  this.with  closing  in  a  high  temperature  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  copious  syringings,  will  produce  not  only  a 
quick-grown  plant,  but  a  stout  one  aUo.  riHt-5.— Follow  up 
daily  tying-in,  disbudding,  stopping,  and  thinning  the  berries, 
according  to  the  period  of  forcing.  Leave  as  much  healthy 
leaf  as  can  be  conveniently  exposed  to  light,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  general  energies  of  the  plant  in  the  ensu- 
ing year.  In  regard  of  these  processes,  it  is  better  to  stop  and 
disbud  gradually  than  suddenly ;  in  fact,  tha  finger  and  thumb 
should  be  at  work  a  little  every  day.  Peach-h'jiise,  Figs,  §-c.— 
Little  can  be  added  to  last  Caleodar  at  present :  be  sure  to  keep 
very  moderate  night  temperatures,  especially  in  the  Peach- 
house.  If  high  night  heat  be  persisted  in,  for  the  sake  of  early 
Peaches,  they  may  become  vapid  in  their  ripening;  it  is  far 
hetter  to  depend  on  a  high  solar  atmosphere,  early  reduced,  or 
taken  away  in  the  afteruooa.  This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce 
the  last  crop  of  French  Beans.- Keep  your  spare  walls  sul- 
phured ;  fumigate  often—'*  Prevention  is  belter  than  cure."— J), 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Apricots  on  walls  appear  to  have  been  more  injured  than  the 
other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  by  the  late  intense  frosts.  In  many 
instances  large  portions  of  the  alburnum  has  been  disorganised, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  young  trees  with  vigorous  shoots.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  althougn  the  trees,  perhaps,  may  not  die  in 
the  present  season,  yet  a  source  of  disease  has  been  established, 
which  will  occasion  premature  decay.  AThere  the  affected  por- 
tions are  not  extensive,  fresh  layers  of  wood  may  be  formed; 
but  the  enclosed  dead  m.itter  will  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
sap,  and  gum  will  be  forojed.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is 
to  shade  the  trees  from  the  sun's  rays,  which  only  a  sound  state 
of  vegetation  can  no\r  withstand  without  injury.  Thin  screens 
will  likewise  prove  beneficial  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
against  south  walls,  untilsuch  time  as  their  leaves  begin  to  ex- 
pand. Tne  borders  should  be  stirred,  mulched,  and  watered  if 
drought  continue;  and  the  like  attention  will  be  necessEiry  in 
the  case  of  all  newly-plauted  trees.  Kitchen  Garden.— FIb-z^X.  out 
the  remainder  of  amumn-sown  Cabbages  and  Caul  flowers 
from  under  glass;  alsa  Peas  that  have  been  forwarded  in  pots; 
andif  the  latter  have  been  small  the  balls  need  not  be  broken 
when  taken  oat,  but  plunged  about  a  foot  apart  in  ihe  ro-.vs. 
Sow  Borecole,  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and  Cauliflower;  also. 
Spinach,  Turdips,  Eeet,  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces,  Celery  and 
Celeriac,  Parsley,  Fennel,  and  Thyme.  Sow  a  (ew  pots  of  Ne^? 
Zealand  Spinach,  in  slight  heat,  previously  steeping  the  seeds 
in  water  for  a  day  or  two.  Erratum. — In  last  week's  Calendar, 
fOr  "Summer  Savoy,"  reat/"  Summer  Savory." — E. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Continue  to  faggot  up  all  loppings, 
&:c.,  so  as  to  clear  the  woods  before  the  growing  season ;  repair 
roads,  and  fill  in  any  ruts  or  inequalities  in  the  drives  caused 
by  getting  out  timber,  ^-c.  Evergreens  may  now  be  planted, 
but  be  very  careful  of  their  roots,  and  do  not  lift  more  than 
can  be  again  planted  before  their  fibres  become  affected  by 
drought.  Build  walls,  especially  those  for  which  mortar  is  used ; 
and  clear  fences  of  all  kinds.  A"«r5erj/.— Clean  between  all 
young  stock  which  hare  not  been  moved,  and  last  year's 
seed-beds;  sow  seeds  of  evergreens,  as  before  recommended; 
graft  Hollies,  layer  evergrcccs,  and  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  vermin  of  all  kinds.— J". 
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Mar.l2a— Slight  rain;  windy;  clear  and  boisterous  at  night 

29— Clear;    deep-blue  sky,   with  some    whitish  clouds;    exceedingly 

clear ;  fro5'y 
30— Clear;  (lightly  overcast ;  showery  and  bDisterois;  clear 
31— Heavy  de^ ;  clear  and  ilry  ;  slight  frost  at  night 
April  1  — Slight  diy  haze  ;  b.ighisun;  ficsty  at  night 
2 — Slight  fi  g  ;   dry  hnze  and  fin";  clear 
3 — Slighthazi;;  cloudles?,  wiih  b'ight  sun  ;  clear  and  fine. 
.  Mean  temperature  of  the  week  1^  dfg.  abtive  the  aveiage. 


State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  April  12,  1843. 
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The  highest  temperature     during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  sth 
1814 — therm.  TS'';  and  the  lowest  on  the  11th,  18J3— therm.  22^. 


N'otices  to   Correspondents. 

Apbicot-trees— Jr  D  S— Your  Apricot-trees,  three  years 
planted  against  asouth  wall,  have  been  killed  by  the  frost.tf 

AsPARAcns — A  .B— In  compliance  with  your  request,  wereprint 
fr-  m  p.  18/,  1812,  the  observations  on  a  paper  from  Captain 
C. urchin,  R.M.,  on  the  cultivation  of  Asjiaragus  at  San  Se- 
bastian, in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  Norib  Sjiain  : — "  Aspa- 
ragus is  a  plant  found  naturally  on  the  beach  of  various  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Europe,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  drifting 
sand,  and  watered  by  salt-water  at  high  tides.  Sand  and  salt- 
water occasionally  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  icdispensa- 
Tile  conditions  for  maintaining  it  in  health,  and  explain,  in 
part,  the  excellence  of  St.  Sebastian  Asparagus.  It  seemsthat 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Urumea  is  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  about 
3  feet  above  high-water  mark,  consisting  of  ailuvial  soil,  and 
the  wearing  away  of  sandstone  hills,  at  whose  foot  it  is  placed. 
This  is  the  Asparagus  ground  of  St.  Sebastian.  Beds  are 
formed  5  feet  wide,  without  any  previous  preparatioo,  except 
digging  and  taking.  In  March  the  seed  is  sown  in  two  drills, 
about  2  inches  deep,  and  18  inches  from  the  alleys,  thus  leaving 
a  space  of  2  feet  betwt  en  the  drills.  The  rows  run  invariably 
E.  and  W.  — doubtless  in  crder  that  the  plants  may  shade 
the  ground  during  the  heats  of  summer.  When  the  seedlings 
are  abont  6  inches  high,  they  are  thinned  to  something  more 
than  a  foot  apart.  Water  is  condncted  once  a  day  among 
the  alleys  and  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  give  these  seedlings  an 


abundant  and  constant  supply  ot  fluid  during  the  season  of 
their  growth.  This  is  the  cultivation  during  the  first  year. 
The  second  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  beds  are  covered 
with  3  or  -1  inches  of  iresh  night-soil  from  the  reservoirs  of 
the  town;  it  remains  on  them  during  the  summer,  and  is 
lightly  dug  in  during  the  succeeding  autumn  ;  the  operation 
of  irrigation  being  continued  as  during  the  first  season.  This 
excessive  stimulus,  and  the  abundant  room  tne  plants  have  to 
grow  in,  must  necessarily  make  them  extremely  vigorous,  and 
prepare  them  fortheyroductionofgiganticsprouls.  Inthe  third 
spring,  the  Asparagus  ii  fit  to  cut.  Doubtless  all  its  energies  are 
developeil  by  the  digging  in  of  the  manure  in  autumn  of  the 
second  year  and  when  it  does  begin  to  sprout  it  finds  its  roots 
in  contact  with  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  cutting,  each  bed  is  covered  in  the  course  of 
March  very  lightly  with  dead  leaves,  to  the  depth  of  about 
Sinches;  and  the  cutting  does  not  commence  till  the  plants 
peep  through  this  covering,  when  it  is  carefully  removed  from 
the  stems,  that  the  finest  only  may  be  cut,  which  are  ren- 
dered white  by  their  leafy  covering,  andsncculent  by  the  exces- 
sive richness  of  the  soil.  In  autumn  of  the  third  year,  afterthe 
first  cutting,  the  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  beds  are  again 
dressed  with  fresh  night-soil  as  before  ;  and  these  operations 
are  repeated  year  after  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  beds 
are  half  under  salt-water  annually  at  spring-tides.  Let  any 
one  compare  this  mode  of  culture  with  ours,  and  there  will 
be  no  room  for  wondering  at  the  difference  in  the  result. 
The  Spaniards  use  alight  sandy  soil;  we  are  content  with 
anything  short  of  cay.  They  irrigate  ;  we  trust  to  oor  rainy 
climate.  They  know  the  value  ot  salt-water  to  a  sea-coast 
plant  J  we  have  but  recently  taken  means  to  imitate  nature 
in  this  repect.  They  dress  their  beds  with  the  most  powerful 
of  all  manures  ;  we  are  contented  with  the  black  residuum  of 
a  Cucumber-frame,  which  is  comparatively  a  caput  mortuum. 
Finally,  they  throw  leaves  lightly  over  their  beds,  by  which 
means  they  expose  the  young  sprouts  to  the  least  amount  of 
resistance,  and  farce  them  onward  by  the  warmth  collected 
from  the  sun  by  such  beds  of  leaves;  we,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
compel  the  Asparagus  to  struggle  throagh  solid  earth,  capable 
in  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  absorbing  warmth  during 
the  day— but,  on  the  other  hand,  ready  to  part  with  its  heat 
again  at  night  to  the  greatest  passible  amount.  Can  anyone 
wonder,  then,  at  the  poor  results  obtained  by  our  manner  of 
cultivation  ?— or  that  some  gardener  should  now  and  then 
astonish  his  neighbours  by  producing  Asparagus  which  we 
call  Giant,  but  which,  at  St.  Sebastian,  would  be  called 
second-rate  ?*' 
Bodes— Jidrt//»^— Lindley's  "  School  Botany"  will  introduce 
you  to  the  natural  system  of  Botany ;  and  then  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  which  will  be  published 
in  afew  weeks.  For  prices  consult  our  advertising  columns. 
W  C— If  the  lady  will  first  gain  a  knowledge  or  the  rudi- 
ments of  Botany,  for  which  Dr.  Lindley's  "  School  Botany  " 
is  especially  provided,  she  will  be  able  to  advance  as  much 
further  in  the  study  of  the  science  as  she  may  desire. 
Bricks— C  A  A  L  — Wehave  no  question  from  you  unanswered. 
^^  e  never  agitate  fiscal  or  political  questions,  which  are  best 
suited  to  daily  papers.  Kor  would  there  be  any  nse  in 
attempting  now  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  brick  duties,  the 
ministerial  arrangements  for  the  year  having  been  compleied. 
We  fear  we  cannot  make  room  for  the  Queen  Bee. 
CtJCL'AiBBR-PiTS — A  Subscriber — It  is,  as  you  have  proved,  im- 
possible to  keep  up  a  proper  heat  above  the  soil  by  means  of 
gutters  uniierneath,  without  producing  too  much  bottom- 
heat.  To  insure  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  latter,  very  little 
working  is  required.  Your  best  and  ultimately  cheapest  plan 
will  be  to  connect  with  your  Rogers's  boiler  2-inch  pipes  for 
top-heat,  stopping  the  circulation  in  the  tanks  when  top- 
heat  is  required  ] 
Cuttings— Jm  Old  Su6— Very  few  plants  can  be  propagated  by 
large  cutting-,  by  which  we  understand  you  to  mean  trun- 
chcims.  The  Willow,  Poplar,  Mulberry,  Elder,  and  a  few  more 
soft- wooded  trees  are  the  only  ones;  aodin  their  case  no  care 
or  skill  is  requisite;  for  you  have  only  to  dris*e  them  a  couple 
effect  into  tne  ground  and  the  thing  is  done.  We  hope  that 
Neumann's  papers  on  striking  cuttings  will  furnish  much  in- 
formation to  all  classes  before  his  statements  are  concluded. 
Deodars— C?  5— As  your  Deodars  are  probably  in  pots,  we 
advise  you  to  plant  them  out  forthwith.  If  they  are  not  in 
pots,  move  them  next  November,  and  secure  themyi,  m(y 
in  their  places  during  winter. 
Fen'ces— J  Sub — Let  your  Hollies  alone  for  the  present.  By-and- 
bye,  when  the  deadleaves  are  thrown  off  by  advancing  vege- 
tation, you  may  prune  out  the  dead  wood,  if  there  is  any. 
But  if  they  are  young  it  is  hardly  necessary. 
FaciT-TREES— <?  J/ann— Some  varieties  of  the  Apple,  such  as 
the  Burr-knot  and  Coaling,  will  strike  tolerably  well  from 
cuttings  ;  bat  in  general  this  mode  of  propagation  cannot  be 
advantageously  adopted  as  regards  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
Plums.  The  finer  the  variety  the  less  perfect  is  its  wood, 
and  consequently  the  roots;  the  latter  would  prove  ill 
adapted  for  furnishing  a  proper  supply  of  nourish  ment,  which 
in  this  climate  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  energy  of  a  v.ild 
and  hardy  stock.  There  are  many  hardy  varieties  of  Apples 
which  would  grow  in  hedge-rows  |' 
Gardeners— All  gardeners  should  have  a  room  to  themselves, 
in  which  they  can  read  and  write,  andattend  to  their  business 
without  Uie  interference  of  the  other  servants.  If  that  is  im- 
practicable, then,  must  assuredly,  the  gardener  ought  to  sit 
with  the  upper  servants.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  gentle- 
man would  Ihink  of  putting  his  gardener  among  the  lower 
servants,  unless  he  was  a  man  whose  manners  and  conduct 
rendered  him  unfit  to  be  the  associate  of  the  upper  servants. 
And,  in  that  case,  we  advise  that  such  a  gardener  be  dis- 
charged, and  a  more  respectable  person  engaged.  But  we 
repeat  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  gardener  should  have  some 
room  where  he  can  sit  apart  and  occupy  himself  with  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind. S  W  H—Ti\\5  good  man  has  the 

coolness  to  offer  the  Editor  of  the  GardtJiers'  Chronicle 
Fifteen  Pounds  to  procure  him  a  place!  If  he  will  give  us 
his  name  we  will  publish  it  as  a  learning  io  all  gentlemen 
icunting  gardeners  not  to  employ  him. 
GiRDKX  Pots— In  acc'irdance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
we  have  reprinted  for  gratis  distribution  our  article  on  the 
sizes  of  pots,  aod  the  necessity  for  rechristeuing  them.  It  has 
been  done  in  a  small  form,  that  it  may  be  stuck  up  in  the 
potiirig  or  tool-house,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  party  inclos- 
ing to  the  publisher  his  address  and  a  postage-stamp,  shall 
have  a  couple  sent  him ;— more,  if  a  greater  number  would 
be  of  use  to  him. 
Gold  Fish— £S  Chas  a  pond  in  which  he  put  four  brace  seven 
years  ago,  and  last  year  his  pond  was  swarming  with  them. 
During  the  late  frost  the  ice  has  been  broken  to  give  them  air, 
and  grains  have  been  thrown  in  for  their  food.  The  other  day 
several  of  the  fish,  weighing  half-a-pound  each,  were  seen 
with  their  tails  downwards,  iheir  mouths  being  at  the  top  of 
the  water  where  the  openings  were  made;  and  others  were 
seen  through  the  ice,  immediately  under  it,  so  weak,  that  al- 
though the  ice  was  struck  violently  they  did  not  move.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  out,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  fins 
and  tails  of  the  affected  ones  had  the  appearance  of  being  eaten 
off,  and  the  latter  were  in  several  instances  bloody  ;  others, 
(smaller  ones),  were  quite  dead.— The  probable  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  gold  fish  was  the  accumulation  of  gas  unfit  for 
respiration,  generated  from  mud  and  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  which  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  escape.  If  the  pond  had  been  clean,  and  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  fresh,  it  is  probable  that  no  injury  to  the  fish 
would  have  occurred.  Carp,  of  which  genus  the  gold  fish  is 
a  species,  are  more  readily  killed  from  the  effect  of  this  gas 
than  almost  any  other  fish :  this  was  proved  by  an  inquiry  in- 


stituted in  France,  after  the  severe  winters  of  l/SS  and  1789 
when,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  almost  all  the  carp  were 
killed,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  proved  that  the 
muddy  and  foul  ponds  were  those  that  s'lffered.  Experiments 
with  healthy  fish,  subjected  under  a  receiver  to  the  effects  of 
different  gases,  produced  the  same  effects.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  fins  and  tail,  though.'pos- 
sibly,  the  fish  being  io  a  weak  and  powerless  state  from  the 
cause  above-stated,  rose  to  the  top  of  the  water,  aod  turning 
on  their  backs,  brought  their  fins  in  contact  with  the  ice,  and, 
they  were  consequently  frost  bitten.  We  would  recommend 
that  the  pond  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  after  the  mud 
is  taken  out  and  time  allowed  for  the  botrom,  to  dry,  that  it 
should  be  raked  over  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer, 
before  the  water  is  let  in  again. 
INSECTS— Investigator— ThelRTvsi  from  thestomacb,  I  presume, 
of  the  black-headed  gull,  are  the  true  wire-worms,  and  you 
may  feet  interested  in  their  history,  which  is  given  in  the  fifth 

voL  of  the  "Royal  Agri.  Journal."  i2. TFJ.E— Your 

Fuchsia  leaves  are  so  matted  together,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the  blight.  You  had 
better  send  some  more,  protected  in  a  shallow  pill-box.  R. 
L  .4 w.v— J  K  B  —Take  Crested  Dog's-tail,  Meadow  Poa,  Hard  Fes- 
cue, of  each  4lbs. ;  2  bushels  of  fine  Rye-grass,  4lbs.  White 
Clover,  and  as  much  Medicago  lupulina.  Sow  them  imme- 
diately. If  you  can  afford  more  of  each  do  so.  If  they  cost 
too  much  diminish /)ro  rat6.. 
Manure— J  K—ll  your  liquid  manure  is  drained  from  the 
farm-yard,  it  is  probably  much  dilated  already  with  rain- 
water ;  in  that  case,  it  requires  no  more.  If,  however,  that 
is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  really  very  strong,  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  will  be  a  proper  addition. 
MoNSTEES-C  Jf— We  advise  you  to  breed  from  your  Rhodo- 
dendron. A  double  variety  would  be  very  handsome;  and 
the  conversion  cf  stamens  into  petals  having  taken  place  in 
your  specimen,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  to  becomedouble 
has  been  acquired.  Fertilise  it  with  the  pollen  of  some 
other;  sow  its  seeds,  and  keep  all  the  seedlings  till  they 
flower,  and  you  can  judge  which  is  the  most  double  among 
the-Ti.  Then  go  on  breeding  from  that. 
MoRPHOLOor- C-D — The  Apple  figured  last  week  is  the  Pyrus 
Mains  apetala,  a  curious  variety,  which  has  never  been  seen 
to  bear  petals.  There  is  another  curious  monstrosity  called 
Pyrus  Malus  granatina;  cuttings  of  both  can  be  had  by  Fel- 
lows of  the  Horticultural  Society.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  flavour  ot  the  fruit,  which  is  an  Apple  of  indifferent 
quality.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  had  the 
curiosity  to  sow  the  seeds;  they  would  probably  produce  an 
Apple  of  the  common  structure. 
Ml-shrooms— Lanf/rA' — We  have  the  very  information  you  want 

now  lying  before  us  :  and  you  shall  have  it  soon. 
MusTV  Beer— C  RR — Prevention  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  is  the  grand  point.  A  musty  barrel  may  be  made 
perfectly  sweet  by  washing  it  well  with  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.— J/.  J.B. 
Names— L  H  J— We  doubt  the  possibility  of  naming  with  cer- 
tainty the  seeds  taken  nut  of  a  bog  3  feet  below  the  surface; 
for  their  interior  is  wholly  destroyed.  Tney  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  seeds  of  a  Reseda,  and  may  possibly 

belong  to  the  Weld  plant.   Reseda  lu'eola. SiVS— We 

agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
English  if  English  names  were  given  to  new  plants,  as  well 
as  those  Latin  names  which  form  the  universal  language  of 
botanists;  but  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  measure 
can  oiily  be  effected  very  partially.  The  fact  is,  that  plants 
are  best  known  by  their  Latin  names;  that  there  is  no 
standard  for  English  names,  and  till  such  a  standard  is 
settled  no  uniformity  can  be  attained  iu  an  English  nomen- 
clature. 
Names  of  Fruit— S5—4,Pigeonet;  8,GIoutMorceau;  9, Easter 
Bergamot.  The  other  numbers  were  detach^d^  from  the 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Northern  Greening,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.] 
Patience — Z— Well,  we  do  confess  that  the  plant  is  a  long 
while  in  coming  cut.  The  truth  is  that  the  answer  of  B  is  so 
long  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  fiad  room  for  it.  It  is 
a  dissertation  rather  than  an  answer.  You  shall  see  it  next 
week. 
Pears- JoM— Of  the  Pears  you  enumerate,  Williams'  Seedling 
is,  though  improperly,  a  synonym  of  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien. Poire  de  Cure  is  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Beurre 
Blanclie  is  the  White  Doyenne,  or  old  White  Beurre.  Doy- 
enne d'Hiver  is  the  Easier  Beurre.  Beurr^  Royal  is  Beurr^ 
Did.  The  above  are  all  very  good  Pears,  as  are  likewise  the 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  The 
Bezi  dejMoatigoy  is  not  worth  growmg  in  this  climate.  With 
the  exception  of   the  Chaumontel,  it  is  doub'-ful  what  the 

othersmaybe.il C/ericw:?- The  Bsnrre  Gns  d'Hiver  Nou- 

veau  is  unknown.    The  Lewis  is  a  good  Pear,  perhaps  equal 
to  the  Passe  Colraar;  but  it  is  said  to  vary  co:isiderably,  and 
Knight's  Mcnarch  will  doubtless  prove  the  hardier  of  the 
two.; 
Rhododen'dro.vs- S  R— R.  Rollissonii  and  Zeylanicum  would 
perhaps  bear  the  winter  of  Cornwall  or  the  west  of  Ireland, 
but  they  will  not  do  so  hereabouts. 
Roses- The  articles  on  the  Cultivatiou  of  Roses  are  reprinting 
in  the  form  of  a  small  volume,  price  5s.  &d.,  under  the  title  of 
the  "Tree  Rose; "    it  will  be  ready  soon,  aud  may  be  or- 
dered of  any  bookseller. 
Sap— J  B— This  fluid  rises  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  wood, 
but  more  especially  through  the  alburnum,  and  descends  by 
the  bark.      It  neither  ascends  cor  descends  between    the 
wood  and  bark. 
Strawberries— i^s^e— The  mischief,  if  any,  cannot  be  reme- 
died.   You  can  do  nothing  more  than  wait  till  the  season 
restores  them  to  health.    But  are  they  so  much  injured  as 
you  suppose  I    As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  give  them  a 
good  watering  with  liquid  manure. 
Misc.— j1  B  C— Zero  of  Fahrenheit  is  that  point  where  water  is 

frozen  to  the  amount  of  32°  of  his  scale. R  W  T- You  may 

cultivate  a  Moss,  or  even  a  Stone- crop,  in  a  thimble,  which  is 
considerably  smaller  than  a  thumb-pot.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  thimble  and  its  contents  beneath  a  glass  shade, 
where  the  air  is  always  damp.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  account  of  the  art  of  dwarfing  that  can  be  relied  on.  The 
method  consists,  theoretically,  iu  constantly  stopping  the 
growth  of  young  shoots,  only  leaving  just  enough  foliage  to 
keep  the  plant  alive,  and  iu  a  corresponding  cramping,  or  de- 
struction of  roots. A  Constant  S— Anti-corrosive  paiut  is  f 

*  a  good  material  for  out-door  work;  but  it  forms  a  gritty  snr-f 
\  face,  and  psinters  are  not  verj' fond  of  using  it.     We  prefer  { 

*  it  much  for  all  purposes,  except  where  sashes  have  to  slide  / 
^-  over  it.  We  never  give  the  names  of  dealers;  it  is  their  ■, 
f  business  to    make  themselves  known. A  S«6— Veronica 

'  speciosa  is   a  greenhouse-plant;    Pleroma  Benthamianum 

requires  a  stove.    They  are  easily  grown  if  well  potted. 

H  J  B— Send  sis  Post-office  labels  with  your  address  and  the 
Number  shall  be  forwarded  to  you. 

*;^*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  cin  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  iudulgeoce 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


ERRATU3I.— In  the  report  of  the  severity  of  the  late  frost, 
p.  210,  an  error  has  crept  in.  Instead  of,  "The  lowest  point 
to  which  the  thermometer  has  fallen  in  that  part  of  Perth- 
shire is  4=  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,"  read  4°  above  zero, 
Fahrenheit. 
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STEPHENSON  axd  CO.,  61,  Gracecliarch-street, 
London,  and  17,  Net?  Park-street,  Souih'.vark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOI LERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  me'hod  of 
applyic?  the  Tank  system  to  Pioerios,  Propagating  Houses,  &c. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  testate  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
DOW  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  notseen  them  in  operation,  prospectu'es  will  be  for- 
warded as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Karseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iroo  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work.  &c.  Sec. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  lCH.\BOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  bein^  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  aualvsis  of  the  bes'.  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  '  TESTIMONI.\L. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsef,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm.nearFolkstone.  Kent,  Cct.  1/th.  ISU. 
Sir,— Your  Guano  ha^turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  e.'^pectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  beet  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Boae  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J-  Vi'^-  Kslsky. 

The  price  Ql.  per  ton,  including  saclcs,  -whanage,  delivery  to 
the  lailwav,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  A'so,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  15.  Qd.  per  quart  bottie,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  wiil  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
Ita  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks  }  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  [Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Elackfriars,  London. 

Wi)t  ^cjciftiltoral  S^a^tte. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WeoNBsnAY,    April    9— AorJcaltirai  SocieiTff  England. 
TnORSoAT,       Apiil  It* — jlgticultoral  Imp.Soc.  of  Irelmid. 
■WKDNEiDAV,     ApTil  16— Asriciitural  Society  >  f  England. 
TaoBEOiT,       April  17— igricultural  Imp.  Sue  of  Ireland. 
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The  principles  on  which  the  Art  of  Draining 
depends  will  form  suitable  subject-matter  for  two  or 
three  Articles  in  this,  the  leading  section  of  this  Paper 
— remarks  on  the  details  of  its  practice  must  appear 
elsewhere:  the  former,  whether  we  are  correct  in  our 
views  of  them  or  not,  are  fixed  and  determinate,  and 
influential  everywhere — the  latter  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  character  of  each  individual  case: 
a  skilful  man  will  understand  how,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  former,  to  adapt  the  latter  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  In  arranging  the 
subject  thus,  we  are  guided,  it  will  be  observed,  by 
the  opinion  often  expressed  that  in  agriculture 
more  than  in  any  other  art,  while  principles  may  be 
announced  authoritatively,  practice  must  be  defended 
with  modesty. 
^  Let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  our 
subject: — One  can  easUy  conceive  that  a  single  drain 
will  dry  whole  acres  of  land,  when  its  object  and 
effect  are  to  confine  and  carry  off  the  waters  of  a 
spring  which  have  hitherto  saturated  and  overspread 
that  extent ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  believe,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  anticipated,  that  a  ditch  not  more 
than  30  inches  deep  wiU  dry  land  15  or  SO  feet  from 
it — land  which  is  wetted,  not  by  springs,  into  the 
heart  of  which  such  a  drain  may  run,  but  by  rain- 
water uniformly  over  its  surface.  Indeed,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  one  might  argue 
plausibly  enough  from  the  impermeability  of  em- 
bankments which,  though  not  of  greater  breadth 
than  "  lo  or  "20  feet,"  are  capable  of  confining  waters 
of  considerable  depth ;  and  he  might  thus,  wiih  some 
show  of  reason,  altogether  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event.  Facts,  how  ever,  which  on  this  subject  are 
now  innumerable,  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  con- 
clusion ;  and,  indeed,  a  little  further  consideration 
would  convince  any  one  who  had  adopted  such  an 
opinion,  that  the  circumstances  on  which  the  efficiency 
of  embankments  depend  are  by  no  means  )iecessa?-tl^ 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
drainage,  however  much  they  may  be  so  occasionally, 
through  mismanagement.  But  to  this,  which  is  an 
important  consideration,  we  shall  hereafter  revert,  j 
M^e  have  alluded  to  two  conditions  of  land  re- 
quiring drainage — the  one  when  it  is  wetted  by 
spring,  and  the  other  when  it  is  wetted  by  rain- ; 
water.  In  the  one  case,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  i 
carry  off  the  water  immediately  from  its  source 
before  it  can  touch  the  land  to  injure  it ;  in  the  I 
other,  such  a  remedy  is  manifestly  inapplicable,  and  | 


we  must  depend  for  our  success  in  removing  the 
moisture  upon  the  influence  of  frequent  artificial 
outlets  for  it.  Very  often  both  these  cases  meet  on 
the  same  land,  and  then  of  course  both  of  tlie 
remedies  must  be  applied.  The  first  of  these 
methods  of  draining  land — the  only  one  formerly 
in  vogue— was  ad'ipteJ  and  greatly  improved  about 
the  year  1764,  by  Mr.  Elkington,  a  farmer  in  War- 
wickshire. The  second,  though  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many  years  in  some  parts  of  England,  was 
firstprominently  and  successfully  brought  into  public 
notice  by  Mr.  Smith,  late  of  Deanston,  in  Perthshire. 
Now,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  land  requiring  drainage  is  suffering 
by  injury  from  spring  water ;  this,  however,  no  one 
will  admit  who  has  seen  the  immense  benefit  which 
land,  apparently  dry,  has  received  from  the  frequent 
drain  system.  The  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Smith's  pamphlet  on  this  subject  is  unquestionably 
true  : — "  The  portion  of  land  wetted  by  water  spring- 
ing from  below  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
that  which  is  in  a  wet  state  from  the  retention  of 
water  which  falls  upon  the  surface  in  the  state  of 
rain  ;  and  a  vast  extent  of  the  arable  land  of  Scotland 
and  England,  generally  esteemed  dry,  is  yet  so  far 
injured  by  the  tardy  and  imperfect  escape  of  the 
water,  e-.pecially  in  winter,  and  during  long  periods 
of  wet  weather  in  spring  and  summer,  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  land  is  often  difficult  and  precarious,  aijd 
its  fertility  much  below  what  would  uniformly  exist 
under  a  state  of  thorough  dryness."  To  this,  there- 
fore— the  drainage  of  land  wetted  by  the  retention  of 
the  water  which  falls  upon  its  surface — let  us  first 
advert. 

And,  at  the  outset,  in  order  that  we  may  be  safely 
guided  in  our  search  after  correct  practice,  let  us 
consider  what  the  objects  of  drainage  are,  and  then 
in  what  manner  drains  act.  The  object  of  drainage 
is  to  hinder  the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  land.  This, 
of  course,  it  effectsby  removing  it ;  the  removal  of  the 
water,  however,  we  apprehend  is  not  the  object  of 
drainage,  but  merely  the  means  it  takes  to  effect  its 
object.  Irrigated  land  requires  drainage,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other;  in  this  case  the  object  is  at- 
tained, the  water  accumulated  in  the  soil  is  kept 
moving,  just  as  that  which  flows  over  its  surface; 
here  drainage  cannot  effect  the  entire  removal  of  the 
water,  as  that  is  purposely  kept  flowing  on  as  fast  as 
it  flows  off,  and  the  fact  that,  in  such  a  case,  drainage 
is  beneficial,  sufficiently  proves  the  statement,  that  to 
hinder  the  stagnation  of  water,  not  to  effect  its  re- 
moval, is  i:s  object.  It  may  be  said,  "  This  is  mere 
[  play  upon  words ;  whatever  the  object  may  be  the 
fact  remains  the  same — the  quicker  you  can  get  water 
out  of  the  land  the  better."  Though  we  admitted 
"  the  fact,'"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  by  no  means  in- 
disputable, yet  we  contend  it  is  well  to  understand 
clearly  what  the  object  of  drainage  really  is  :  the 
explanation  of  it,  by  reference  to  the  effect  of  drain- 
age of  irrigated  meadows,  is  full  of  instruction. 

This,  however,  and  other  matter  beai'ing  on  this 
subject,  we  must  postpone  till  another  opportunity. 

The  liiPOET-ixcE  of  Correct  Agriccltukal 
Statistics  of  any  district,  such  as  those  of  South 
Gloucestershire,  supposing  them  to  be  accurate, 
which  are  given  by  '•  M.  S."  at  pages  195,  196,  and 
215,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  that  Farmers'  Clttbs  could  be  more  use- 
fidly  or  properly  engaged  than  in  compiling  farm 
statistics  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  They 
alone  have  the  power  of  accomplishing  such  a  work 
satisfactorily,  and  if  all  such  Societies  had  also  the 
ic ill  to  do  so,  we  should  soon  po.ssess,  collected  to- 
gether, a  body  of  facts  connected  with  agriculture 
far  more  useful  to  the  young  farmer  than  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  any  existing  agricultural  library. 
The  idea  which  is  often  expressed  by  farmers  that 
b\- giving  up  an  account  of  the  farm  management  in 
their  neighbourhoods  they  are  only  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  demands  of  rapacious  landowners, 
is,  we  think,  fairly  met  by  the  assertion  wliich  is 
also  often  made,  that  it  is  only  ignorant  landlords 
they  have  to  fear ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  surely  be- 
comes the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  acquiunt  such 
landed  proprietors  with  the  true  relation  in  which 
the  produce  and  expenses  of  farming  stand  to  one 
another.  A  statement  of  fact  on  this  subject  ema- 
nating from  Farmers'  Clubs  would  possess  great 
authority. 

It  would  also  be  very  useful  in  other  ways  : — 1st, 
to  the  Clubs  themselves  fi'om  which  if  emanated. 
There  are  frequently  within  so  limited  a  district  as 
that  occupied  bv  the  members  of  one  Farmers'  Club 
considerable  variations  of  climate,  owing  to  want  of 
shelter,  to  variety  in  elevation,  5cc. ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  there  are  often  in  such  a  district  as  great 
differences  of  soil  as  are  to  be  found  in  a  district 
of  anv  size.  Without  such  an  account  of  their 
soil,  chmate,  &c.,  as  would  find  its  place  in  a 
full  statistical  statement,  we  cannot  compare  the  ^ 


results  of  farming  in  any  two  districts,  so  as  to  de 
termine  upon  the  skill  of  their  farmers  ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  we  intelligently  compare  individual  operations 
or  modes  of  farm  management,  unless  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be  performed, 
and  the  character  of  the  climate  too.  But  the  main 
value  of  Farmers'  Clubs  lies  in  their  concentration  of 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  members,  which  is  thus  laid 
open  to  each — knowledge,  remember,  which  has 
been  acquired  under  peculiar  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  and  which,  so  far 
from  being  useful,  might  mislead  and  injure  those 
who  acted  upon  it  in  ignorance  of  these  circum- 
j  stances.  We  submit,  then,  that  a  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  the  various  por- 
j  tions  of  its  district,  would  be  of  great  use  to  the 
members  of  a  Farmers'  Club,  as  it  would  enable 
!  each  to  te||  the  opinion  of  the  other  by  considermg 
it  in  connection  w  ilh  the  climate  under\vh\ch,  and  the 
soil  upon  which  he  farmed.  If  to  these  were  added 
details  of  farm  management,  and  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  land  in  the  diflerent 
!  portions  of  the  district,  the  Farmers'  Club  would 
not  only  have  the  opinions  of  its  members  expressed 
at  monthly  intervals  throughout  the  year,  but  it 
woidd  have  constantly  before  it  those  same  opinions 
as  embodied  in  their  practice,  and  tested  by  the 
results  of  that  practice. 

But  such  statistical  statements  would  also  be  of 
great  value  to  agriculture  generally  ;  they  possess 
great  value  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  theory  of  agriculture  be  per- 
fected, and  to  this  end  those  who  are  competent  to 
assist  in  this  work  must  he  furnished  with  facts  and 
materials  by  the  practical  man.  But  it  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  the  results  of  a  limited  experience  can 
be  depended  on  in  so  variable  a  business  as  farming  ; 
it  is  only  from  the  average  of  large  extents  or 
lengthened  periods  that  correct  inferences  can 
here  be  drawn.  The  value  of  accm'ate  reports  of 
large  districts  of  land  is  thus  very  great.  We  are 
persuaded  that  scientific  men  would  strongly  enforce 
our  recommendation  of  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  Farmers'  Clubs. 

Correct  agricultural  statistics,  if  of  districts  of 
any  extent,  are  valuable,  lastly,  in  the  determination 
of  specific  questions  of  agricultural  policy.  To  one 
such,  which  has  been  already  partly  considered  in 
this  Paper — the  policy  of  breaking  up  inferior 
Grass-land — we  shall  next  week  apply  the  informa- 
tion collated  by  "  M.  S. "  in  the  tables  to  which  we 
before  referred  at  pages  195,  196,  and  215. 


OX  CALCAREOUS  SEA  SAND  AS  MANURE. 

[In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  calcareous  sea  sand  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere,  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  pas- 
sages in  De  la  Beche's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  and  in  Kane's 
Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland  which  bear  on  this 
subject.] 

"  As  connected  with  the  economic  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  sea  and  blown  sand 
which  is  extensively  employed  as  manure  in  different 
parts  of  it.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen  Cp.  246),  partly  now 
thrown  up  and  pai'tly  an  accumulation  at  various  points 
when  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  different 
from  those  we  now  find,  the  land  having  been  apparently 
raised-  It  was  employed,  as  now,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, 236  years  since,  as  appears  by  Carew's  Survey  of 
Cornwall  (1602).  Mr.  Worgan,  in  ISU,  estimated' the 
expense  incurred  for  the  whole  county  in  land-carriage 
for  this  s.md  at  upwards  of  30,000/.  per  annum.*  Dr. 
Paris  states  it  to  have  been  ascertained,  that  4000  horse- 
loads  have  been  taken  from  Bude  in  one  day.-}-  Not  only 
is  it  carried  from  that  place  by  the  Bude  and  Launceston 
canal,  'with  its  branch  extending  to  Holsworthy,  the 
chief  commerce  on  which  is  the  conveyance  of  this  sand; 
but  it  is  conveyed  overland  abundantly  in  carts,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  are  supplied  with  it  from  Bude.  A  good 
road  has  been  constructed  to  Trebarwith  Sands,  on  the 
coast  near  Camelford,  purposely  for  conveying  the  sand 
there  found  into  the  interior. 

'•■  Large  quantities  of  sand  are  obtained  upon  the  Dun- 
bar in  Padstow  hai'bour,  employing  constantly  about  80 
men  in  several  bai'ges.  The  amount  of  sand  taken  from 
tliis  harbour  w.as  estimated  in  1836  at  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  J  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  transported 
into  the  interior  from  Wade  Bridge  by  the  Bodmin  rail- 
way, and  its  branch,  up  the  Camel,  to  Wineford.  Not- 
withstandmg  the  constant  addition  of  sand  thrown  by  the 
sea  upon  the  Dunbar,  this  large  demand  appeai-s  to  cause 
its  decrease;  and  we  were  assured  by  competent  persons 


*  View  of  the -A£:riciiltare  cf  Cornwall,  p.  123.  BL^rlase  cites 
a  letter  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  April,  1675,  in  whicll 
the  carriage  of  sand  is  estimated  at  32,000/.  per  annum  (Nat. 
Hist,  of  Cornwall,  p.  45;.  Taking  this  sum  and  that  given  by 
Mr.  Worgan  as  fairly  accurate,  and  as  Borlase  did  not  object  to 
a  similar  charge  for  the  carriage  of  sand  in  his  time,  it  wouid 
appear  that  it  had  remained  nearly  the  same  for  about  140  years. 

t  Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  Cornwall,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Worgan,  the  quantity  of  sand  taken  from 
Padstow  harbour,  in  ISU.  was  54,000  cart  losds.  Probably  the 
facilitv  afforded  bv  the  Wade  Bridge  and  Bodmin  Railway  may- 
have  considerably  increased  the  consumption  of  this  mineral 
manure,  independently  of  the  general  improvcmentin  the  agri- 
culture of  the  coautry,  within  25  years. 
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that  it  had  lost  from  6  to  8  feet  m  height  within  the 
last  half  centnry.  ■=  Independently  of  the  sand  conveyed 
inland  by  mean's  of  the  river,  large  quantities  of  sand  are 
also  taken  away  by  means  of  carts,  horses,  and  donkeys, 
from  the  sand  hills  opposite  Padstow. 

"  Sand  for  agricultural  purposes  is  also  obtained  in 
nnmerous  bays  and  creeks  on  the  north  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, from  Trevose  Head  to  the  Land's-End,  and  is 
esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  shelly  matter  it  contains. 
Of  the  few  places  whence  sand  is  carried  on  the  south  of 
Cornwall,  that  from  Falmouth  harbour,  composed  of  Ut- 
ile else  than  corals,  shells,  and  their  fragments,  is  most 
esteemed.  If  we  consider  that  Padstow  harbour  furnishes 
one-fourth  of  tlie  sand  employed  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  estimate  the  ton  as  contain- 
ing about  14  cabic  feet,  we  should  have  5,600,000  cubic 
feet  of  sand,  chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  sea-shells, 
annually  conveyed  from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the 
land  in  the  interior  as  mineral  manure.  If  we  take  the 
produce  of  Padstow  harbour  as  only  a  fi£|h,  then  we 
should  have  7,000,000  cubic  feet  thus  districted. 

"  As  may  be  readily  conceived,  numerous  local  causes 
tend  to  diminish  or  increase  the  value  of  the  sands  along 
the  coast ;  generally  speaking,  the  harder  the  coast  and 
the  less  the  detritus  that  can  be  worn  from  it,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  the  comminuted  shells  in  a  given  por- 
tion of  sand.  The  easier  also  the  streams  or  rivers 
flowing  towards  the  shelly  sands  can  deposit  the  sandy 
detritus  they  may  bring  down  in  floods,  before  they  reach 
the  shelly  banks,  the  finer  the  sand.  We  have  found  the 
sands,  considered  worth  removal  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, to  vary  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  in  their  calcareous 
contents.  Dr.  Paris  states  that  the  samples  of  sand 
ustially  employed,  and  which  he  examined,  contained 
from  60  to  64  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Probably 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  proportion.  The 
same  author  suggests  that,  though  unqueslionablj-  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  mineral  manure  depend  on  the 
presence  of  the  calcareous  matter,  the  sea-salt  with 
which  it  is  impregnated  contributes  materially  to  its  fer- 
tilising powers  ;  citing  as  a  fact,  bearing  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  that  the  farmers  send  several 
miles  to  the  harbour  of  Padstow  for  the  sand  which  is 
drifted  close  to  them.*  The  farmers  certainly  seem  to 
prefer  the  sand  which  the  tide  has  just  left,  and  which 
must  consequently  contain  much  saline  matter.  It  often, 
also,  then  contains  fragments  of  sea-weed,  and  occasion- 
ally fresh  animal  matter  derived  from  dead  marine 
creatures,  among  which  are  the  tenants  of  microscopic 
shells  still  little  decomposed  in  them." — Geological  Re- 
portonCoT7iwall,Deron.  andW.  Somers^t,byDelaBcche. 

The  following  is  the  Report  on  this  subject  contained 
in  Professor  Kane's  work  alluded  to  above  : — 

"  That  I  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
shell  banks  on  our  coasts  are  available  as  sources  of 
these  manures,  I  shall  extract  briefly  some  estimates  of 
the  quantities  raised  at  Derry,  and  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cork.  The  former  is  taken  from  Captain  Portlock's 
Report  on  the  Survey  of  Derry  and  Tyrone,  'the  latter 
from  a  most  interesting  communication  by  Jlr.  Francis 
Jennings. 

"  '  The  shell  banks  of  Lough  Foyle  form,  when  the 
tide  is  out,  extensive  fiats,  which  are  firm  enough  to  be 
walked  on  without  any  inconvenience,  and  they  are 
resorted  to  by  numerous  boats  for  loads  of  shells,  and 
though  this  system  has  been  pursued  for  more  than  a 
century,  they  exhibit  no  appearance  of  a  failure  in  the 
supply.  The  shells  hitherto  examined  are  all  of  recent 
species  ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  whence  they  came. 
There  are  engaged  in  raising  the  shells 

285  men  for  26  weeks,  at  10s.        .         .         3205/. 
.    50  boys        .        .        at  6s.        .        .  390/. 


The  cost  of  the  labour  alone  is  thus       .        3595/. 

" '  There  are  annually  employed  about  94  boats,  of 
toimage  from  below  8  to  60  tons.  The  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  41  of  the  largest  boats  is  1306  tons.  The  total 
quantitj'  of  shells  raised  each  summer  is  about  59,496 
tons,  wliieh  on  the  shore  immediately  opposite  the  bank 
sell  for  1.5.  per  ton  ;  but  at  Derry  and  Strabane  for 
1«.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  ton.  Altogether  Captain  Portlock  con- 
aders  the'  shell  banks  of  Lough   Foyle  to  be   worth 


posed  of  comminuted  shells,  pulverised  rock,  portions  of 
the  shells  of  the  Crustacea,  and  in  many  eases  no  inconsi- 
derable number  of  minute  spiral  and  bivalve  shells,  con- 
taining the  fish,  either  dead  or  alive. 

"  '  To  the  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  the  crustaceous  remains,  and  the  nitrogenised 
matters  of  the  fish,  much  of  its  importance,  doubtless, 
is  due.  Its  colour  varies  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a  blue 
and  bro«Tiish  black,  dependent  not  alone  on  the  remains 
of  the  shells,  but  also  on  the  prevailing  rock  in  the 
vicinity.  The  sand  raised  in  the  harbours  of  Cork,  Kin- 
sale,  Oyster  Haven,  and  Ringabella,  is  dredged  from 
depths  vai'ying  from  about  10  to  30  feet ;  that  taken  in 
Youghal,  and  the  bays  and  strands  intermediate  between 
it  and  Kinsale,  excepting  those  already  mentioned,  is 
shovelled  from  the  strand  into  carts  and  boats,  generally 
at  low  water,  and  then  taken  up  the  countrj'  to  its 
various  destinations. 

"  In  a  few  of  those  places  already  named,  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  average 
amount  raised  per  annum,  which  from  Youghal  harbour 
and  strand  is  about  300,000  tons,  130,000  of  which  are 
taken  by  boats,  of  various  degrees  of  tonnage,  to  the 
different  landing-places  on  the  Bride  and  Blackwater,  as 
far  as  Cappoquin. 

" '  In  Oyster  Haven,  an  inconsiderable  creek  west  of 
Cork  harbour,  there  are  32  boats,  of  about  12  tons  bur- 
den each,  employed  in  dredging  sand,  some  of  which 
make  about  ]  50  boat-loads  each,  in  the  year.  These 
principally  belong  to  the  farmers,  and  the  men,  when 
paid  in  monej'  for  their  work,  earn  Is.  id.  per  man  for 
each  cargo  delivered,  and  a  boat-load  or  two  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  as  a  perquisite,  there  being  three  men 
employed  in  filling  and  working  each  boat,  which  takes 
about  20  full  dredges  to  complete  its  cargo ;  in  many 
cases  the  men  are  partly  paid  by  the  use  of  a  portion  of 
land  for  a  sufScient  length  of  time  to  raise  a  crop  of 
Potatoes.  The  sand  can  only  be  raised  in  calm  weather, 
and  the  labour  is  very  severe.  The  annual  amount 
raised  in  this  creek  is  about  57,000  tons,  and  a  boat- 
load, when  sold,  brings,  according  to  the  weather,  from 
6s.  6</.  to  7s.  64.  These  data,  in  connexion  with  the 
quantity  raised  in  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Ringabella,  which 
is  a  very  small  creek  off  Cork  harbour,  are  by  no 
means  accurate  ;  the  amount  in  those  places  taken 
together  is,  I  am  confident,  considerably  underrated  at 
l,ti00,000  tons.  Much  of  that  raised  in  Cork  hai-- 
bour  is,  after  a  water  carriage  of  10  or  12  miles,  taken 
into  the  country  on  one-horse  cars  by  working  farmers 
a  distance  of  10  and  12  miles  on  hUly  roads,  which 
afi'ords  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  value  as  a 
manui'e  ;  and  it  is  placed  on  limestone  ground  as  well 
as  on  the  soil  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  slates.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  raising  of  sand  on 
the  coast  is  confined  to  those  places  already  mentioned. 
Every  strand,  nook,  and  bay  to  which  access  can  be 
had,  by  either  a  horse  with  panniers,  or  a  cart,  is  taxed 
to  supply  its  quota  of  sand  ;  and  in  many  places  of 
small  extent,  1  have  seen  over  50  carts  taking  it  at 
low  water  ;  that  which  is  raised  then  being  considered 
the  best,  and  only  inferior  to  that  which  is  dredged. 
When  it  is,  therefore,  considered  the  number  of 
places  from  which  sand  is  raised,  an  appro.ximation 
can  only  be  obtained  by  inquiries  requiring  no  ordinary 
degree  of  care  and  attention. 

"  *  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  hme  contained  in  the 
sand'varies  considerably  ;  some  of  a  dark-blue  colour, 
from  Oyster  Haven,  which  I  tried  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
tained 65  per  cent. 

" '  It  may  be  inquired,  is  the  supply  inexhaustible  ? 
The  answer,  as  far  as  regards  the  dredged  sand,  might 
probably  be  in  the  affirmative,  but  in  many  places  the 
strands,  formerly  covered  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  at 
present  yield  none  except  after  heavy  gales,  and  the  in- 
habitants must  either  give  up  its  use,  or  resort  to  the 
dredge  for  a  supply.  The  amount  of  sand  to  the  acre 
varies  according  to  its  price.  In  those  places  where  it 
is  about  Grf.  per  ton,  800  cwt.,  or  40  tons,  is  by  no 
means  an  unu.sual  quantity  to  be  appUed  every  season 
for  many  years  together. 

'  In  considering  its  agricultural  value,  the  quantity 


5000/.  per  annum  to  the  country.      They  are  particu-  :  of  salt-water  it  contains  must  not  be  omitted,' for  the 
larly  useful  in  bringing  bad  lands  mto  cultivation,  and    calculations  are  made  not  as  to  the  amount  of  dry  sand, 
in  ameUoratmg  stiff  wet  clays,  deficient  lq  calcareous    but  the  state  it  is  in  after  some  hours'  draining;  moist  to 
..-  ._        ,    .         .._  .._    «     ,  the  touch  but  not  wet.     From  its  daily  increasing  con- 

sumption, and  gi'eat  value  when  taken  far  inland,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  form  one  of  the  most  considerable  branches 
of  internal  traffic,  at  least  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if 
canals  existed  which  would  allow  of  its  being  forwarded 


being   appUed  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  60 
per  acre.       They  are   preferred,  to  lime,  as 


matter, 

barrels 

warming  and  brittleing  the  land.'     In  this  the  silicious 

sand  is  probably  most  useful  in  giving  porosity  to  the 

clay. 


"  Mr.  Francis  .Jennings,  to  whose  union  of  zeal  and  •  at  moderate  char''es. 


scientific  knowledge  I  am  indebted  for  much  information 
regarding  the  industrial  condition  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, has  kindly  drawn  up  for  me  the  following  account 
of  the  use  of  sea  sand  as  a  manure,  along  the  coast 
of  Cork.  I  present  it  without  alteration,  that  its  value 
and  authenticity  may  not  be  lessened. 

"  '  The  harbours  and  coasts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  abound  in  a  calcareous  sand,  which  is  employed 
by  the  agriculturist  for  manure  in  very  considerable 
quantities  ;  that  raised  in  Bantry  Bay  and  the  west,  is 
termed  coral  sand,  from  the  s'unilarity  of  its  appearance 
to  portions  of  coral,  but  is  in  reality  a  semi- vegetable) ; 
that  kind  is,  however,  unknown  in  the  harbouis  of  Kin- 
sale, Youghal,  and  the  intermediate  districts  of  the 
coast,  which  from  a  microscopical  examination,  is  cotn- 


"  From  a  note  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
agent  to  Mr.  Jennings,  it  appears  that  there  are  engaged 
in  the  procuring  of  sand  at  Youghal  363  horses,  with 
carts  containing  14  cwt.  ;  18  donkies,  with  carts  con- 
taining 7  cwt.  ;  each  drawing  12  loads  per  week  ;  35 
lighters,  of  35  tons  average  tonnage,  which  take  2  loads 
per  week.  And  the  total  quantity  of  sand  raised  an- 
nually is  estimated  at  293,503  tons,  in  the  harbour  of 
Youghal  alone." 


THE  BLOWING  SANDS  ON  LORD  PALMER, 

STON'S  ESTATES  IN  IRELAND. 
It  is  well  known  that  considerable  tracts  of  land  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  have  been  devastated 


*  Trans.  Geol.  society  ol  Cornwall,  p.  j94.  Borluse  ba«  od-  !  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  drifting  of  sand,  which 
served  that  the  falter  the  sand  the  better  it  was  tor  agricultural  being  put  in  motion  by  the  high  winds  on  the  coast,  has 
imrpose!.— (Nat.  Hist.  Cornwall,  p.  82.)     "Blown  sand."  be  i  „„     °  'j  ,,  j,      r  r        ■       ■         _,       i  i    ii 

rays,  "which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  is  good  fur  Uttle,    covered  thousands  of  acres,  formmg  m  some  places  hills 
itssaltsareBowastedbywindandraln."— (J6.  63.)  or  mounds,  overwhelming  houses  and  other  buildings,  as 


well  as  utterly  destroying  all  vegetation  upon  the  land . 
It  has,  in  some  places,  altogether  changed  the  face  of 
Nature  from  a  rich  and  luxuriant  pasturage  to  a  dry 
and  barren  wilderness.     Attempts  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  made  to  stay  the  evil,  and  various  plans  have 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  France,  in  Holland,  in 
Russia,  and  in  England.     About  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  the  attention  of  eminent  engineers  was 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  French  Government,  with 
a  Naewjto  remedy  the  evil  in  part  of  that  country  on 
the  confines  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  planting  of  a  species  of  the  Fir  tribe  (Pinus 
maritiraa  major),  which  has  effectually  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sand  drift,  and  at  the  same  time  has  clothed 
the  sandy  desert  with  a  forest  of  wood  highly  useful  for 
many  pui-poses.     An  experiment  of  a  different  kind  has 
been  tried  upon  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  between  the  towns  of  Bal- 
lyshannon  and  Sligo,  where  a  large  tract  of  land,  extend- 
ing to  about  1000  statute  acres,  was,  for  many  years, 
covered  with  drift  sand,  in  some  parts  to  a  depth  of 
100   feet  and  upwards,  which  was  rapidly   extending 
itself  over  the  adjacent  lands.     About  18  years  ago  the 
attention  of  his  lordship  was  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  attempts  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Nimmo,  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  to 
restrain  the  sand  from  further  drifting  upon  the  upland 
by  planting  a  kind  of  Grass,  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  tufts  upon  the  neighbouring  sand-hills,  called 
Bent  (Arundo  arenaria),  which,  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  has  at  length  been  found  perfectly  effective. 
The  Bent  is  planted  thus  : — Portions  of  it  are  taken  up 
from  the  numerous  tufts  or  patches  of  it,  with  which 
these  waste  lands  are  interspersed  ;  the  plants  are  care- 
fully divided  and  thinned  out  into  bunches  of  about  Iflbs. 
each,   preserving    the   roots    as    carefully  as  possible. 
These    bunches    are    set    in    fiat    or    fan-shaped,    in 
holes  in  the  sand,  firmly  beaten  down  with  the  foot. 
These  rectangular  holes  I  have  found  to  be  much  better 
than  round  ones,  inasmuch  as  when  the  Bent  is  inserted 
in  thick  round  bunches  they  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  holes, 
and  the  fan  shape   is   more  favourable  for  the  Bent 
throwing  out  its  fibres  among  the  sand  ;  the  plants  are 
placed  first  on  the  side  of  the  sandy  ground,  next  to 
the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  most  prevalently, 
at  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  in  which  case  the  plants  will 
still  peueti-ate  through  the  sand  ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
found  it  necessary,  in  case  of  failure,  to  plant  anew  on 
the  drifted  surface,  until  a  fixed  surface  is  established  ; 
the  plants  are  put  in  at  2  j  or  3  feet  apart ;  at  first  they 
were  planted  in  rows  of   15  feet  asunder,  the  plants 
being  3  feet  asunder  in  the  rows,  but  these  distances 
I  have  found  to  be  too  great,  as  channels  were  formed 
between  the  rows  or  lines  of  Bent  by  the  currents  of 
wind  acting  upon  the  sand-drift,  so  that  the  whole  had 
to  be  beaten  up,  or  replanted  ;  and  it  has  thus  been 
ascertained,  that  the  more  irregularly  the  plants  are  put 
down  at  the  distances  above  stated  (4  feet  apart)  the . 
better.     The  Bent  should  not  be  planted  at  first  in  the 
most  dry  portions  of  the  shifting  sands,  but  in  the  more 
moist  and  firm  spots.     After  a  few  years  it  will  spread 
so  much,  that  with  care  and  attention  a  stock  will  be 
afforded  for  extending  the  planting  every  year.     When 
the  transplanted  Bent  begins  to  stool  or  spread,  it  effec- 
tually restrains  the  sand-drift,  and  the  natural  Grasses, 
such  as  white  Clover,  Bird's-foot,  Trefoil,  &c.,  come  up  in 
great  profusion,  aud  soon  form  a  green  sward  or  surface 
upon  the  sand.     The  seeds  of  the  Bent  ripen  about  the 
latter  end  of  July,  but  the^process  of  raising  Bent  from 
the  seed  is  tedious,  as  the  young  plants  will  not  be  in  a 
state  fit  for  transplanting,  for  3  or  4  years  ;  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  clayey  gi'ound,  the  earth  being  mixed 
with  sand  from  the  sand-hills,  and  used  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  earth  ;  the  Bent  plants  should  not  be 
taken  up  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  planting  may  be  continued  until  April,  but  it 
grows  best  when  planted  between  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  March  both  inclusive.     From  one  root  of  Bent 
49  hunches  have  been  obtained,  which  planted  an  Irish 
perch  of  land  7  yards  squai-e,  and  in   this  way  about 
8  tons  would  plant  an  Irish  acre.     If  the  Bent  plant  is 
to  be  sent  over  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting, 
it  may  be  laid  in  the  ship's  hold,  with  Wheat  or  Barley 
straw  between  every  two  or  three  courses  of  the  Bent, 
and  in  this  way  it  will  retain  its  vegetative  powers  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  or  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  care 
taken   in   packing   it.      By   pursuing   the   plan  above 
described,   the   most   striking   improvement   has   been 
effected  upon  this  portion  of  Lord  Pahnerston's  pro- 
perty ;  about  500  Irish  acres  of  land,  or  800  imperial 
acres,  have  been  reclaimed,  which  now  only  require  a 
little  attention  in  replanting  the  Bent  in  places  where  it 
has  missed,  or  where  the  drift-sand  again  begins   to 
blow  ;  and  this  district,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  little 
better  than  a  sandy  desert,  spreading  its  ravages  in  all 
du'ections,  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  a  profitable 
and  fruitful  tract  of  pasture-land,  a  large  proportion 
of  it  being  covered  with  a  good  sole  of  various  kinds  of 
Grasses,  and  supplying  food  for  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Auother  experiment  has  also  been  tried  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  upon  these  sand-hills  ;  his  lordship  im- 
ported from  Bordeaux  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  the  Pinus  maritima  maj  or,  before  referred  to  ; 
and  about  300  statute  acres  of  the  sand-hills  have  been 
sown  therewith,  a  great  part  of  which  has  grown  pretty 
well.  The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  about  10  years  ago  ;  and  the  young  plants, 
after  presenting  a  promising  appearance,  were,  unfor- 
tunately, overwhelmed  with  the  sand-drift  in  one  night, 
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to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  consequently  destroyed; 
but  the  seed  more  recently  sown  has  been  placed  in 
more  favourable  positions,  and  is  likely  to  prosper.  It 
is  dibbled  into  tlie  sand  about  IJ  inch  to  2  inches  deep, 
two  or  more  seeds  being  put  into  each  hole.  The  holes 
are  made  from  12  to  15  inches  apart,  by  means  of  a 
dibble,  or  stick,  18  inches  long,  and  rather  blunt  at  the 
point ;  and  the  operation  is  effected  by  boys,  each  being 
provided  with  a  dibble,  and  a  small  bag  iillcd  with  seed. 
A  boy  trained  in  the  nursery,  or  after  being  a  short 
time  accustomed  to  the  work,  will  make  the  hole,  drop 
the  seed,  and  tramp  them  in  with  his  feet,  until  the  hole 
is  well  closed ;  and  will  do  half  a  rood  in  a  day ;  so  that, 
calculating  a  boy's  wages  at  6rf.  per  day,  the  cost  of 
sowing  tho  seeds  will  be  about  Is.  the  Irish  acre.  I 
have  also  planted  out  a  quantity  of  once-transplanted 
Oaks  and  Scotch  Fir,  and  got  dibbled  in  a  few  bushels 
of  Acorns,  which  are  all  growing  well,  and,  I  must 
acknowledge,  more  freely  than  the  Pinus  maritiraa. 
The  Oak  from  the  Acorn  is  growing  mucli  better  than 
those  transplanted.  [Note. — The  Marran,  or  Sea  Mat- 
weed  (Arundo  arenaria,  Ammophila  arimdinacea  of 
Host),  employed  in  this  experiment  is  the  most  frequent 
plant  found  in  the  sandy  shores  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Holland,  and  is  the  best  binder  of  sand-drift.  The 
Elymus  arenarius  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best ;  the  Care.x 
arenarius  the  third  best;  and  then  the  Tritioum  junceum, 
Festuca  rubra,  Galium  verum,  and  Trifolium  repens.] 
— John  Lynch,  Resident  Steward  and  Ayriculturist  to 
the  Viscount  Palmerston,  Rtindle  Cottage,  Cliffony, 
22d  March,  1845. 


IMPROVED  CORN-DRILL  HOE. 

We  inclose  a  sketcli  and  description,  from  a  specimen 
in  our  Agricultural  Museum,  of  a  very  simple  and  effec- 
tive improvement  made  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Glenbervie, 
on  the  Corn-drill  hoe,  which  it  may  be  of  use  to  insert 
in  your  Agricultural  Gaxette.  As  the  drill  system  of 
culture  appears  to  be  rapidly  extending,  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cleaning  of  the  crops  becomes  of  importance  : — 

In  this  hoe  there  are  five  coulters,  or  scarifiers,  the 
machine  being  intended  to  be  used  after  a  five-rowed 
Corn-di-ill.  In  its  original  state  the  axle  of  the  front 
wheel  had  a  fixed  position  parallel  to  the  axles  of  the 
side  wheels  ;  and  the  draught-chain  was  attached  to 
the  muzzle  ;  a  construction  which,  however  it  might 
work  in  a  right  line,  was  most  intractable  to  follow 
the  little  curvatures  and  irregularities  which  occur, 
aud  cannot  be  avoided  altogether  in  the  sowing.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management,  the  scarifiers  would  occasionally  dash 
through  corn  as  well  as  weeds. 

In  reference  to  the  improvement,  the  front  wheel  a 
is  furnished  with  a  rouud  spindle  b  c,  which  works  in 
the  muzzle   d  ;    the 


top  of  the  spindle  is 
made  square,  and  is 
embraced  by  the  key 
e  at  the  end  of  the 
lever  handle,  or  re- 
gulator e  f ;  from  e 
to  I  is  iron,  the  re- 
mainder wood.  Tin's 
handle  is  movable 
along,  and  also  sup- 
ported by,  an  iron  /^\ 
rod  g  h,  .attached  to  '^^ 
the  end  of  the  fixed 
handles  i  k.  The 
end  of  the  fixed 
handle  It  is  cut  off  as 
not  being  required, 
and  as  it  would  be  in 
the  way  of  the  mov- 
able liandle.  By 
shifting  the  regulator 
right  or  left  the  di- 
rection of  the  front 
wheel  is  changed, 
and  hence,  also,  that 
of  the  coulters  ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  the 
iron  portion  e  /  of 
of  the  regulator  is 
perforatedwith  holes, 
at  one  of  which  the 
draught-chain  being  affixed,  instead  of  at  the  muzzle, 
the  point  of  draught  is  therefore  also  shifted,  and  thus 
made  to  combine  with  the  front  wheel  in  effecting  a 
change  of  direction.  The  result  is  a  very  perfect  and 
readily-exercised  command  of  the  machine. —  W.  Drum- 
mond  and  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 


and  tree  trom  any  smell  whatever.  1  have  a  second 
crop  in  the  ground,  which  I  left  as  an  experiment,  to  see 
if  it  would  stand  the  winter,  as  it  was  beat  out  in  the 
summer  by  the  rain  ;  it  is  rather  too  thick,  but  it  ia  as 
high  as  one's  knee,  and  in  full  bloom,  and  partly  coming 
into  seed  ;  but  I  can  hardly  venture  to  hope  that  it  may 
ripen.  If  it  had  not  had  so  tart  a  check  by  the  dry 
summer,  and  the  first  had  been  sown  a  Uttle  earlier,  X 
have  no  doubt  but  that  two  crops  may  be  produced  in  a 
year  ;  if  the  second  does  not  ripen,  it  would  produce  an 
abundance  of  seed,  of  which  I  find  that  cattle  are  very 
fond."  Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  letter,  which 
I  have  lately  received  from  Wiltshire,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. — S.  Solly. 

Sheep. — A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day  in  my  hear- 
ing, told  a  party  who  was  complaining  of  his  ewes  de. 
sorting  their  lambs,  that  once,  when  such  a  circumstance 
occurred  to  him,  he  tried  many  ways  to  make  the  dam 
take  to  its  offspring  ;  amongst  others,  by  holding  the 
ewe  by  the  head,  while  the  Iamb  attempted  to  suck  : 
that  one  morning,  being  so  engaged  in  a  barn,  a  little  dog 
happened  to  run  in;  he  batked  vigorously  at  the  strug- 
glers  and  frightened  away  the  lamb,  but  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  affection  in  the  mother  for  its  offspring  was  by 
the  circumstance  aroused;  she  immediately  freed  herself 
from  restraint,  and  interposed  her  protection  by  attack- 
ing the  intruder.  Her  alarm  was  suffered  to  continue 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  the  dog  was  turned  out.  The 
sequel  to  the  anecdote  was,  that  the  ewe  took  to  the 
Iamb  from  that  time,  and  that  whenever  my  friend  found 
a  similar  case  he  always  adopted  a  similar  remedy,  and 
invariably  found  it  succeed.  Is  this  worth  your  notice  as 
a  recorder  ?  I  know  your  time  is  valuable,  and  beg  you 
will  excuse  the  length  of  my  letter.  Perhaps  you  may 
say,  with  Leonato,  "  Neiglibour,  you  are  tedious."  If 
so,  I  must  reply,  as  did  my  great  prototype,  "It  pleases 
your  worship  to  say  so  *>  *  but  truly,  for  mine  own 
part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  King,  I  could  find  ia  my 
heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship  *  *  for  I  hear 
as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship,  as  of  any  man  in 
the  city." — Dogberry. 

Manufacture  of  Manure.- — In  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  great  folly  in  hoping  to  force  from 
the  soil  continuous  crops,  unless  the  inorganic  ingre- 
dients contained  in  those  crops  are  faithfully  restored 
by  a  system  of  manuring,  I  h.ave  been  led  to  consider 
the  manufacture  of  farm-yard  manure,  as  it  is  usually 
conducted  ;  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
better  practice  must  take  place  in  this  department  of 
rural  economy.     Science  informs  us  that 


diing  would  be  much  better,  ^.from  the  fact  of  being 
mixed,  and  all  equally  decomposed  and  saturated  with 
fertilising  substances.— J.  B.,  Portin,  Chenley. 

Width  of  Drilling  Wheat.— I  send  you  a  statement  of 
Colonel  Rushbrooke's  experiments  on  the  subject,  as 
he  detailed  them  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  West  -Suffolk 
Agricultural  Society. 


No. 

Wheat  after 
Clover. 

Quantity 

sown 
per  acre. 

Produce  per  Acre. 
Wlieat.             Straw. 

Dibbled. 

I 
2 
3 

Inches. 
6X4 
6       4 
9       6 

Peclts. 

8 
4 

Bushels. 
45 
45 

40 

Tns. 

X 
1 
1 

Cwt 

1 

Iba. 
56 

Drilled. 

1 
2 
3 
i 
6 
6 

rows  G  in.  apart. 
6 
6 
9 
6 
9 

8 
6 
8 
4 
S 
2 

45 

42i 

45 

40 

474 

35 

i 

1 

i 

17 

1 

18 
1 

17 

16 
56 

5'6 
6 

—M.  S. 

A  Mystery. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  J. 
Stephens,  of  Charterhouse,  Mendip,  has  had  seven  horses 
and  two  three-year-old  beasts  die  under  the  following 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  he  would  feel  obliged 
to  any  one  who  can  give  him  information  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  about  the 
middle  of  January  his  servant  took  a  valuable  borse  ta 
water  at  a  pond,  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  drink- 
'ing,  it  ran  away  and  fell  backwards.  He  did  his  work 
during  the  day  as  usual,  but  the  next  morning  fell  back- 
wards in  the  stable,  and  continued  rising  on  his  forelegs, 
and  falling  (not  having  the  least  use  of  his  hind  legs), 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  until  it  was  killed.  When  this 
one  was  dead,  other  horses  in  the  same  stable  were 
taken  in  the  same  way  ;  one  of  them,  a  cart  mare, 
recovered  in  a  fortnight.  Afariier,  of  Bristol,  opened 
one  of  the  bodies,  and  pronounced  her  perfectly  sound, 
and  could  not  detect  poison  in  the  inside,  or  even 
inflammation  suflicient  to  cause  death.  The  rest  were 
colts ;  they  were  taken  on  an  adjoining  farm ,  losing  entirely 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  being  very  tremulous,  and  lying  on 
the  ground  without  being  able  to  get  up;  could  eat,  and 
were  all  in  good  condition,  but  lay  till  they  were  killed. 
Respecting  the  beasts,  or  steers,  they  were  affected  in  the 
head,  rubbing  the  right  side  of  their  faces  until  they 
dropped,  and  until  the  skin  was  broken  off.  They  did  not 
eat  after  they  were  taken,  and  both  died  within  12  hours. 


I  Twenty  beasts  and  ten  horses  were  with  the  cols  and 
the  greatest    jj^g  gteers  that  died,  but  no  others  of  them  were  affected 
portion   of  the   inorganic   constituents   of  the  food  of   besides. 


Home  Correspondence. 

'^Gold  of  Pleasure.— "Oar  friend,  Capt.  C.  F.,  men- 
tioned to  me  that  you  wished  some  further  information 
about  the  Gold  of  Pleasure.  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  314,  Regent  Street,  who  gave  me,  and  can 
give  you,  every  information  upon  the  subject.  What 
little  I  know  of  the  plant  is  this  :  I  saw  an  account  of 
it  last  spring,  and  sowed  in  April  about  9  inches  apart, 
and  very  thin,  something  less  than  a  pound  ;  the  pro- 
duce has  been  3  bushels  of  clean  seed,  two  of  which  I 
have  had  crushed,  and  have  between  3  and  4  gallons  of 
pure  oil,  beside  the  cake,  which  is  very  good.  I  should 
add  that  the  cake  was  not  completely  crushed,  as  a 
greater  quantity  than  2  bushels  was  required  properly 
tofiU  the  machine.  I  therefore  do  not  consider  this  a 
fair  trial,  as  regards  the  produce  of  the  oil.  I  am  now 
using  it  in  our  lamps ;  it  burns  well,  with  a  fine  light, 


animals  is  contained  in  the  urine,  and  it  has  been  urged 
again  and  again  upon  farmers  that  the  liquid  manure  of 
the  fold-yards  and  cattle-stalls  must  be  very  valuable; 
and  the  farmer  has  been  accused  of  apathy  and  neglect 
of  interest,  in  allowing  the  drainage  of  his  yards  to  es- 
cape, perliaps,  to  the  nearest  watercourse.     In  many 
instances  tanks  have  been  constructed,  and  the  liquid 
applied  by  means  of  a  water-cart,  while  but  little  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  the  application  j  and  farmers  are 
to  be  found  who  assert  that  it  is  of  very  doubtful  value, 
and  that  it  certainly  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  its  .ap- 
plication to  the  laud.     Tlie   secretion  of  the   animals 
would  be  very  valuable,  but  that  it  is  too  frequently 
allowed  to  run  into  the  yards,  where  it  is  diluted  with  all 
the  rain  of  the  winter  season,  and  which   dilution   is  a 
sufficiently  obvious  reason  for  the  want  of  success  where 
such  liquid  may  have  been  used.     May  not   the   time 
come  when  farmers  will  generally  entertain  the  opinion 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  is  required  to  keep  ani- 
mals in  equal  condition  when  they  have  the  advantage 
of  warmth  .and  shelter,  than  when  they  are  exposed   to 
every  change  of  weather  ?  and  that  the  saving  of  food 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  increased  cost  of  attendance? 
Experiment   has  proved  that  feeding  animals  consume 
less  food  when  not  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
season  :  may  not  the  same  fact  hold  with  animals  of  all 
ages,  and  kept  for  every  purpose  ?     Assuming   such  to 
be  the  case,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  keep  the  stock 
in  sheds  round  the  yards,  and,  by  this  arrangement, 
materially  reduce  the  exposed  area  of  the  dungheap  ? 
In  this  way,  60  head  of  cattle  and  8. horses  may  be  kept 
round  a  moderate-sized  yai'd,  and  the  manure  wheeled 
from  them  to  one  central  he.ap.    If  sufficient  straw  were 
used  to  keep  the  animals  dry  and  clean,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  would  be  absorbed  by  the  litter  ;  and 
then,  if  the  dung  was  protected  from  washing  by  the 
winter  rain,  no  waste  of  manuring  principle  could  take 
place.     On  large  farms,  perhaps,  it  would  be  profitable 
in  the  end  to  erect  a  cheaply-roofed  shed  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  as  a  protection  for  the  dung  from  tlie  waste 
of  rain  ;  and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  a  tank  was 
constructed  at  the  end  of  tlie  proposed  shed,  into  which 
could  be  conveyed  the  surplus  drainage— which,  under 
these  circumstances,   would    be    valuable    manure — it 
could  be  carted  over  the  laud,  used  for  decomposing 
vegetable    refuse,    or    occasionally    thrown    over    the 
manure-heap,  thus  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  the 
mass  at  the  option  of  the  farmer  ;  he  would  also  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  preventing  the  loss  of  ammonia 
from  the  decomposing  heap,  in  the  facility  such  an  ai'- 
rangement  would  give  for  the  application  of  gypsum,  or 
any  other  fixer.     Anotlier  advantage  would  be  the  op- 
portunity afforded  the  farmer  to  carry  on  the  decom- 
position of  his  manure  to  the  exact  point  at  which  his 
experience  decided  it  was  most  valuable  to  the  crops  for 
which  it  was  intended.     By  this  management  of  farm- 
yard manure,  the  greater  portion  of  the  elements  of 
crops  consumed  would  be  restored  to  the  soil,  and  the 


Cuscuta  approximata  —  Dodder.  —  Sometime  ago, 
through  a  friend,  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  Lucerne 
seed,  which  had  been  recently  imported  from  Affghan- 
istan.  Upon  examination  I  found  it  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  Cuscuta, 
quite  sufficient,  as  1  supposed,  to  render  it  useless  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  my  garden.  In  April  last,  a  portion  of  the 
seed  was  accordingly  sown,  and  a  fine  crop  of  Lucerne 
soon  made  its  appearance ;  I  was  unable,  however,  to 
detect  any  trace  of  the  Cuscuta  amongst  it,  although  it 
was  carefully  watched  throughout  the  season.  At  the 
time  above  mentioned,  a  portion  of  seed  was  also  sown 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  placed  in  a  frame ;  by  this  means  I 
succeeded  in  raising  several  young  Cuscutas,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  survived  the  vicissitudes  to  which  young 
plants  of  their  peculiar  habit  are  exposed.  Sy  great  care 
this  Httle  plant  soon  became  well  established  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring stem  of  Lucerne,  and  I  then  transferred  the  pot 
containing  it  to  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  the  same  plant, 
where  it  soon  commenced  growing  rapidly,  and  in  about 
two  months  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Lucerne.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  have  extended  its  ravages  further,  had 
it  been  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food.  I  may  remark 
that,  when  grown  in  a  pot,  it  forms  a  curious  and  pleas- 
ing object,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  ;  its  numerous  thread-like 
stems  stretching  themselves  over  the  rim,  and  hanging 
down  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  feet,  in  elegant  festoons 
around  the  pot.  This  species  is  identical  in  habit  with 
C.  trifolii,  which  has  of  late  so  much  infested  our  Clover 
fields.  It  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Cuscuta 
approximata  by  Mr.  Babington,  whose  careful  and  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  genus  Cuscuta  is  so  well  known. 
~T.  B.  Halstead. 

Management  of  Dung. — Several  good  plans  for  the 
forming  of  dung-heaps  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette ;  one,  for  instance,  in  the  week 
before  last,  signed  "  W.  Blackie."  The  practice  seems 
to  be,  to  tread  firmly  the  dung  in  the  heap,  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  old 
practice  of  putting  it  together  loosely,  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion. I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me 
know  the  chemical  reason  why  dung  in  an  unfermented 
state  is  better  for  land  than  in  a  fermented  one  ? —  T. 
Dunne.  [Dung  in  an  unfermented  state  is  certainly 
not  better  per  ton  than  dung  fermented ;  but  a  given 
quantity  unfermented  is  more  valuable  than  that  same 
quantity  after  fermentation,  because,  ai  that  process  is 
generally  permitted  to  take  place,  the  gaseous  .and  much 
of  the  soluble  products  of  it— valuable  vegetable  nutri- 
ment— are  allowed  to  escape.] 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Brussels,  March,  1845. — Sleeping  Seeds. — An"  ab- 
sence of  some  months  from  England  has  interfered  with 
a  perusal  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  I  am  not 
aware  whether  it  may  recently  have  contained  any  in- 
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formation  respecting  M.  Bickes,  of  Jlajence,  and  of  the 
peculiar  process  by  which  he  professes  to  cultivate  soils 
of  all  descriptions  without  manure,  solely  by  means  of 
a,  peculiar  preparation  of  the  seed.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  London  newspapers  made  some  observations  on 
him,  and  his  experiments,  as  conducted  in  Germany, 
tut  I  believe  since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  alto- 
gether dropped  in  England.  It  is,  however,  likely  to  be 
revived  ere  long ;  for  M.  Bickes,  who  has  been  much  in 
Belgium  of  late,  and  is  now  in  France,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  some  experiments  upon  the  lands  near 
Bom-deaux,'  proposes^  to^'-visit  England  in  the  course 
of  the]  next  month.  "  His  associate,  the  Bai-on  de  la 
Peyrouse  (gi'and-nephew  of  the  celebrated  navigator 
of  that  name),  remains  in  Belgium,  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  sowing  spring  corn  in  different  places, 
more  particularly  in  the  heathy  districts  of  La 
Campine  and  Flanders.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  JI.  Bickes'  secret,  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
year  will  prove  the  test  of  its  efficacy,  and  the  invention 
will  stand  or  fall  by  the  results  of  many  public  experi- 
ments now  pending  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  else- 
Tvhere.  I  was  present  at  one  which  was  made  at  Foret, 
near  this  town,  on  the  25th  of  Nov.  last.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  worse  soil,  or  a  more  unsuitable  period  of 
the  year,  could  have  been  selected.  But  M.  Bickes 
accepted  the  conditions,  however  adverse  in  all  appear- 
ance to  his  chance  of  success.  There  was  nothing  dis- 
coverable to  the  eye  on  an  examination  of  the  seed.  It 
had  the  whitish  appearance  which  the  grains  prepared 
in  our  usual  manner  exhibit,  but  there  was  no  particular, 
enlargement,  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  seed  pro- 
fessing to  be  changed  with  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  its  future  enormous  development.  The  extraordi- 
narily severe  frosts*  which  have  since  occurred  have 
sufiSciently  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  this 
Wheat  above  the  ground  as  yet,  but  several  of  the 
October  sowings  were  stated  (previous  to  this  long  and 
severe  winter)  to  have  presented  a  most  favourable 
appearance,  particularly  near  Antwerp,  some  in  La 
Campine,  upon  an  uncultivated  sandy  heath,  and  those 
in  the  commune  of  Grez  near  Warre,  where  their  vege- 
tation exceeded  in  height,  ia  depth  of  colouring,  and  in 
vigour,  the  Wheat  and  Rye,  sown  three  weeks  before  them, 
npon  good  land  well  manured.  With  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments  in  Germany  which  have  been 
in  operation  these  12  years,  M.  Bickes  is  furnished 
with  numerous  testimonials  of  their  success.  We  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of  various  sorts 
of  corn  grown  in  parts  of  the  poorest  and  loosest  sands, 
besides  various  other  vegetable  productions,  and  a 
Jiorlus  siccus  of  leaves  and  blades  of  Grass  produced 
from  plants  which  have  been  submitted  to  his  process. 
They  all  exhibit  a  wonderful  appearance  of  health  and 
vigour.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  some  leaves  of 
a  Hop  ;  they  were  the  produce  of  a  plant  the  root  of 
which  JI.  Bickes  assured  me  he  had  picked  up  acciden- 
tally, and  inserted  in  the  ground  in  tlie  month  of  July ; 
such  was  the  efficacy  of  his  appheation,  that  it  shot  to 
the  height  of  20  feet  the  very  next  year,  and  was  pro- 
fusely covered  with  Hops.  An  old  Rose-plant  of,  I  be- 
lieve, the  multiflora  species,  after  remaining  stunted  for 
11  years,  was  so  much  invigorated  on  a  sudden  by 
M.  Bickes'  process,  that  it  immediately  sent  up  two 
side-shoots  of  extraordinary  health  and  size.  M. 
Bickes  holds  forth  great  promises  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancing agriculture,  and  promoting  human  happiness, 
by  such  an  increased  and  easy  acquisition  of  food. 
Without  being  a  believer  in  the  miraculous,  a  person 
who  inspects  his  certificates  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
his  process  as  possessed  of  some  real  foundation,  and 
without  expecting  a  repeal  of  the  beneficent  law,  which 
subjects  the  human  race  to  severe  but  wholesome 
labour. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facitem  esse  viam  voluit  ! 
We  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  it  possible  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the  vast  tracts  of  apparently  worthless 
soil  may  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  our  economy. 
Whether  M.  Bickes  is  likely  to  promote  such  an  end 
remains  to  be  proved.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  his 
experiments,  M.  Biclces  cannot  fail  in  being  a  welcome 
guest  in  England.  His  unpresuming  intelligence  and 
calm  confidence  in  his  discovery  will  insure  an  interest 
in  his  favour.  I  inclose  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
Brussels  newspapers,  containing  some  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  wliich  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting. 
— H.  L.  I..,  Brussels.  [The  process  of  JI.  Bickes, 
or  something  similar  to  it,  was  introduced  last  year, 
our  readers  are  aware,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Dundee, 
with  what  success  is  also  generally  known.  Whether 
its  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  singular  weather  we 
last  year  experienced,  or  to  the  worthlessness  of  the 
process  itself,  of  course  we  cannot  say]. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Cou.ncil  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  2nd  of 
April  ;  present.  His  Grace  the  Dike  of  Ricbsioxd, 
K.  G.,  President,  in  the  Chair  ;  Lord  Eridport ;  Hon. 
Capt.  Hood  ;  CW.  Austen  ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  S. 
Bennett,  Esq.  ;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.  M.  P.  ;  J.  F. 
Burke,  Esq. ;  Col.  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  Dr. 
R.  Dickson  ;  Capt.  Forbes,  R.  N.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq. 
M.  P. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Hall  ; 
W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  J.  Hudson,  Esq.  ;  Sir  J.  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.  M.  P. ;  G.  Kimberley,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kin- 
der, Esq.  ;   Col.  M'Dowall  ;   Sir.  R.  Price,  Bart.  ;   H. 


*  Dec.  12,  94°;    Feb.  U,  lo";   Feb.  liO,  6',  ol  Fahrenheit ; 
Uarch  u  and  12  even  lower. 


Price,  Esq, ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.  P. ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ; 
J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ; 
J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.  ;  T.  S.  E.  Sotheron,  Esq.,  M.  P.  ; 
W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq. ;  C.  H.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  T. 
Turner,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : —    . 

Atkinson,  George,  Morland  Hall,  Penrith,  Westmoreland. 

Burrcll,  Robert,  Durham. 

Dowell,  Rev.  Thomas,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

Ellis,  Jolin,  Garo,  Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire. 

Evans,  Owen,  Tyn-y-Coed,  Pwllheli. 

Gray,  William,  East  Bolton,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Wakeman,  Thomas,  Graif,  Monranuth. 

Smith,  William,  Sion  Villa,  Shrewsbury. 

Jenkms,  Richard  David,  Mayor  ol  Cardigan. 

Lott,  H.  B..  Tracy  House,  Honiton,  Devon. 

Sadler,  William  James,  Purton,  Wootton-Bassett,  Wilts. 

The  names  of  35  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Fi.N'AXCES. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  accounts  of  tlie  Society,  from  wliich  it 
appeared  that  the  current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society's  Bankers,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  just 
ended,  was  1654/. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  Pusey,  M.  P.,  chaii-man  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  follow- 
ing awards  made  by  the  respective  Judges  of  Essays  in 
the  classes  of  "  Fai'ming  of  Nottinghamshire,"  and 
"  Fences  :"— 

I.  The  Prize  of  50?.  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Corringham,  of 
Bolham  Hall,  near  Retford,  Notts.,  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

II.  The  Prize  of  201.  to  Mr.  James  Grigor,  Nursery- 
man and  Land- Improver,  Norwich,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  Fences. 

Mr.  Pusey  further  reported  that  the  whole  of  the 
Essays  on  the  Farming  of  Nottinghamshire,  were  of  so 
excellent  a  character,  that  the  Judges  found  some 
difficulty  in  making  their  decision,  but  that  they  had  at 
length  unanimously  assigned  the  prize  to  the  Essay  of 
which  it  now  appeared,  on  the  opening  of  the  sealed 
motto-paper,  Mr.  Corringham  was  the  author. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — The  Report  of  the  General 
Shrewsbury  Committee  was  received  and  adopted ; 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  plans  for  the  show- 
yard  and  pavilion  were  finally  arranged  ;  and  that 
a  communication  had  been  addressed  to  the  President, 
from  the  Treasury,  stating, "  that  the  amount  of  License 
Duty  paid  by  stage  coaches,  which  it  Is  proposed  to  run 
from  the  Railway  to  Shrewsbury  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  passengers  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  would  be  afterwards  returned 
upon  the  mileage  duty  being  paid,  and  proof  being 
given  that  the  coaches  were  [only  run  during  the  week 
of  the  Meeting."  The  President  informed  the  Council 
that  this  privilege  to  the  Coach  Proprietors  would  be 
granted  only  on  the  condition  that  such  proper  fares 
were  demanded  as  the  Society  should  deem  reasonable 
and  proper. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Sion  Villa,  near  Shrewsbury, 
was  appointed  the  auctioneer  to  the  Society  for  the 
Shrewsbury  Meeting';  and  Messrs.  Bathe  and  Breach, 
of  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  pavilion  dinner. 

Country  Meeting  of  1846  ■ — Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley,  Bart.,  of  Blagdon,  transmitted  to  the  Council,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  a  Meeting  of  Agri- 
culturists connected  with  the  countiesof  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  held  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1845,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  an  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  to  appoint  the  town  of  Newcastle 
as  the  place  of  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  in 
1846  J  a  memorial  to  that  effect,  along  with  the  resolu- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

The  Council  ordered  that  copies  of  such  parts  of  the 
standing  regulations  of  the  Council  as  prescribed 
the  inquiries  to  be  made  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
prior  to  the  selection  of  any  town  as  the  place  of  the 
Counti-y  iMeeting  of  any  year,  should  be  transmitted  to 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  question  ;  and  the  President  gave  dh-ections  that  the 
Council  should  be  specially  summoned  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving any  furtlier  communication  on  this  subject,  and 
of  taking  such  measures  as  the  result  might  render 
necessary.  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  then  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  move  the  following  resolution  at  the  next 
monthly  Council, — "  That  should  the  Council  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  hold  its  Country  Meeting  of  1846,  or  of 
any  future  year,  in  the  district  next  in  rotation,  the 
Meeting  shall  be  held  in  any  other  district  upon  which 
the  Council  may  determine." 

Trial  of  Ijiplements. — Mr.  Ransome  then  brought 
forward  his  motion  on  the  trial  of  implements,  of  which 
he  had  given  due  notice  on  the  5th  of  February,  and 
wliich  he  had  postponed  at  the  last  monthly  Council  to 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
business  on  that  day.  This  motion  having  been  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  prizes  for 
the  ploughs,  drills,  and  tile-machines,  should  not  be 
awarded,  until  subsequent  trials  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
stewards  and  judges,  in  different  localities,  and  under 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season  favourable  for  their 
trial  and  the  determination  of  their  comparative  merits 
in  each  class  respectively.  The  following  Committee 
was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  monthly  Council 
the  details  of  a  plan  on  which  this  resolution  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  viz.,  Mr. 
Ransome,  Mr,  Pusey,  Mr.  Shelley,  Sir  Robert  Price, 


Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  John  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Bennett. 

Fertility  of  Soils. — Mr.  Barber,  Secretary  of  the 
Stalbam  Farmers'  Club,  transmitted  the  required 
specimens  of  soil  and  subsoil  from  the  field  in  Norfolk 
which  had  last  year  produced  so  remarkable  a  crop  of 
wheat ;  and  the  Council  resolved,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  weekly  ileeting,  on  the  12th  of  March,  that 
analyses  of  these  soils  should  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  consulting  chemist. 

Epidemic  among  Cattle. — The  Duke  of  Richmond 
laid  before  the  Council  the  two  further  communications 
addressed  to  him  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  which 
it  appeared  from  a  despatch  received  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  from  .Sir  George  Seymour,  H.  M.  Minister 
at  Brussels,  "  that  the  reports  which  had  been  circu- 
lated of  the  German  '  Epizootie'  having  spread  into 
Belgium,  were  entirely  without  fouudation  :  the  disease 
of  which  some  traces  had  been  observed  in  that  king- 
dom, particularly  in  the  district  of  Heme,  being  simply 
that  of  which  some  cases  had  occurred  annually  at  the 
present  season  :  and  that  M.  Notliomb,  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  the  Interior,  had  every  reason  for  believing 
that  no  one  case  of  the  real  '  Epizootie'  had  to  that 
time  occurred  on  that  side  of  the  Rhine."  Professor 
Sewell  stated,  that  the  late  Government  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  Continent 
suspected  to  be  affected  with,  or  actually  labouring 
under,  that  peculiar  disease  called  "  Murrain,"  does 
not  include  the  other  severe  and  often  fatal  malady, 
called  the  "  new  epidemic,"  or  "  pleuro-pneumonia  ;" 
and  he  referred  the  Members  to  the  Report  of  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Market,  of  Monday,  the  1 7th  of  March. 
A  Veterinary  Surgeon  having  an  extensive  cattle 
practice  in  the  dairy  establishments  of  London,  had 
informed  him,  that  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  foreign  diseased 
stock  imported  into  Engljind,  he  found  the  morbid 
appearances  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
die  in  this  country.  The  President  informed  Professor 
Sewell  that,  on  his  communicating  to  him  any  instance 
of  sick  animals  having  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  abroad,  he  would  immediately,  on  receiving  the 
instructions  of  the  Council  to  that  effect,  make  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject.  The 
Council  uu.animously  requested  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
to  make  such  a  commmiicatiou  to  the  Government  on 
the  details  being  furnished  to  him  by  Professor  Sewell 
for  that  purpose. 

Veterinary-  Science. — The  President  reported  from 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  the  Government  will  communicate  with  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
prior  to  granting  the  Veterinary  Charter. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Claydon 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Guiana  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Thompson. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  the  16th  of  April. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

[In  answer  to  correspondents  who  have  inquired 
about  the  best  method  of  establishing  a  Farmers'  Club, 
we  have  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  information 
which  has  been  forw.arded  to  us.  It  seems  that  the 
initial  movement  is  made  by  those  attending  any  market- 
town,  calling  a  meeting  of  such  as  may  be  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  discussing  the  proposal,  and  agreeing 
upon  a  series  of  rules  for  their  guidance  as  a  club.  Of 
course  any  one  anxious  to  establish  such  a  club  would 
make  certain  preparations  beforehand,  such  as  obtaining 
the  promise  of  lectures  or  written  papers  from  those 
qualified  to  contribute  them  on  subjects  of  agricultural 
interest,  such  as  points  of  farm  management,  or  illustra- 
tions of  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  sciences  on  agriculture. 
The  following  are  a  series  of  rules  worthy  of  general 
adoption]  : — 

1.  That  the  Society  be  considered  as  formed  for  the 
discussion  and  promotion  of  Agricultural  [and  Horticul- 
tural subjects],  and  generally  to  acquire  and  disseminate 
sound  practical  information  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  be  styled  "  The 
.  Fai-mers  Club."    2.  That  the  Officers  of  the  Club 


should  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Committee,  a  Secretary, 
who  shall  act  as  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  a  Committee 
of  Management,  three  of  whom,  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  form  a  quorum  ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  annually 
elected,  but  eligible  to  re-election.     3.  That  an  Annual 

Meeting  be  held  on  the  day  of ,  for  the 

purpose  of  auditing  accounts,  and  electing  Offleers.  4. 
That  the  Secretary  receive  donations  and  subscriptions, 
and  keep  the  accounts  and  books,  and  regulate  then'  dis- 
tribution ;  take  notes,  at  every  Meeting,  of  such  remarks 
as  he  considers  bear  strongly  upon  the  question  ;  and 
draw  up  a  resolution,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
majority  ;  wliich  resolutions  shall  be  put  to  the  Meeting, 
and  w  hen  carried  shall  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Club,  with  such  remarks  as  appear  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  subject.  5.  That  a  Meeting  be  held  on  the , near- 
est the  full  moon  in  every  month  or  alternate  month,  at 

—  o'clock,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  proposed  or 
adjourned  at  the  previous  one  ;  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  or  Vice-Pi-esident,  a  Chairman,  pro.  tern., 
be  elected,  when,  after  the  business  of  the  Club  has 
been  arranged,  the  Secretary  shall  read  the  notice  for 
the  subject  for  discussion,  which  shall  be  opened  by  the 
proposer.      6.    That  the   Meeting   shall   terminate   at 

—  o'clock  at  the  latest.  All  questions  upon  which  a 
division  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes  ;  that  the  authority  of  the  Chairman 
be  final  in  case  of  dispute ;  and  that  he  shall  only  have 
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a  casting  vote.  7.  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a 
Member,  slinll  be  pi-oposeJ  and  seconded  at  one  Meet- 
ing, and  elected  by  a  sliow  of  Iiands  at  the  next. 
S.^That  the  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  not  less  than 

Shillings,  to  be  paid  in  advance.     No  Member  to  be 

admitted,  or  allowed  to  compete  for  Prizes,  until  his 
Subscription  bo  paid  ;  and  that  an  Annual  Subscription 

of Pounds  constitute  a  Vice-President.     9.    That 

all  referfnce  to  political  suhjects  be  siudioushj  avoided. 
10.  Tliat  any  Member  may  introduce  a  visitor,  who 
may  take  part  in   the   discussion,  but  not  vote.     No 

person  can  be   so  introduced  more  than times  in 

each  year.  11.  Any  Member  wishing  to  propose  or 
alter  a  Rule,  shall  signify  his  intention  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary,  at  one  Meeting,  who  shall  communicate  it  to 
the  Committee,  and  at  the  next  it  shall  be  proposed,  and 
if  seconded,  be  discussed,  and  determined  by  vote.  12. 
That  the  main  surplus  portion  of  the  Funds,  after  paying 
the  necessary  expenses,  be  devoted  to  Prizes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  in  further- 
ance of  the  objects  for  which  tlio  Club  is  established. 

13.  That  another  portion  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
strictly  Agricultural  and  Horticultur.nl  Works,  the 
latter  having  especial   reference  to   Cottage   Gardens. 

14.  That  tlio  Committee  regulate  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, and,  sliould  it  be  necessary,  the  application 
of  the  Funds,  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the 
Society,  and  any  Bye-Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Meetings,  and  Property  of  the  Club.  15.  That  any 
Member  not  acting  in  conformity  with  the  Rules,  be 
excluded.  [The  importance  of  the  9th  Rule  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on.  If  the  attention  of  the  Club 
be  directed  exclusively  to  matters  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  it  will  doubtless  disseminate 
much  useful  information,  and  its  permanence  isi  desirable. 
But  experience  h.as  shown  that  the  permanence  of  such 
Clubs  is  incompatible  with  the  discussion  of  political 
questions.] 

Harkston. — At  the  monthly  'meeting  of  the  above 
Club  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  following  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  the  resolution  thereon  : — The 
most  judicious  plan  of  commuting  fixed  payments  into 
corn  rents,  and  the  general  advantages  of  the  latter. 
The  Club  having  previously  recommended  the  principle 
of  corn  rents,  considers  the  following  to  be  the  best  plan 
of  carrying  them  into  effect : — Commute  the  rent  of  the 
farm  into  equal  quantities  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  at  the 
prices  on  which  the  rent  was  calculated ;  the  value  of 
these  at  the  average  prices  of  the  past  year,  viz.,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  at  the  market  where  the 
corn  is  sold,  shall  be  the  rent  for  tliat  year,  but  the 
variation  sliall  be  limited  to  an  advance  or  reduction  of 
10s.  per  quarter  from  the  original  prices.  For  instance, 
taking  a  farm  of  the  same  size  and  value  as  that  on 
which,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  calculation  of  expenses 
of  cultivating  laud  was  made,  viz.,  125  acres  of  land, 
one-fifth  pasture,  at  a  rent  of  U.  5s.  per  acre,  fixed 
when  Wheat  is  \l.  5s.  per  coomb,  and  Barley  15s.  per 
coomb,  the  sum  to  commute  would  be  156/.  5s.,  say 
156/.  or  73  coombs  of  Wheat  and  78  coombs  of  Barley, 
the  value  of  which  at  the  average  prices  of  each  at 
Harleston  mai'ket  from  Michaelmas  1844  to  Michaelmas 
1845,  would  be  the  rent  payable  at  the  latter  period  ; 
thus,  if  the  prices  of  Wheat  and  Barley  were  respect- 
ively 1/.  4s.  and  14s.,  the  rent  would  be  148/.  4s.,  and 
so  on  down  to  1/.,  and  10s.,  wdien  it  would  be  117/. :  but 
if  the  prices  were  1/.  6s.  and  Ifis.  the  rent  would  be 
16"3/.  ISs.  and  so  on  up  to  \l.  10s.,  and  ]  /.  when  it  would 
be  195/ ,  but  above  or  below  these  sums  it  would  not 
rise  or  fall,  however  high  or  low  the  price  of  corn  might 
be.  The  Club  regrets  exceedingly  the  present  imperfect 
system  of  taking  the  averages— it  is  of  opinion  that  the 
returns  should  be  made  by  the  growei'S  only,  and  that 
not  in  a  few  districts,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
of  all  the  corn  sold  (excepting  for  seed).  The  Club  con- 
ceives there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this 
suggestion,  and  that  many  advantages  would  arise  from 
it — not  the  least  of  wliicli  would  be  the  exact  account  of 
the  corn  grown  and  consumed  in  eacli  year,  a  statistical 
.document  of  no  slight  value..  The  coomb  is  4  imperial 
bushels.—  IV.  L.  R.  Freuer,  Sec. 

[We  regret  being  obliged  to  postpone  the  publication 
of  an  interesting  discussion,  which  lately  took  place  at 
the  Stanraer  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  Fattening  Cattle.] 

Miscellaneous. 

On  the  Process  of  Warping. — The  process  of  warping 
was  first  practised  about  80  years  ago  ;  it  was  com- 
menced in  a  very  small  way,  the  sluices  or  doughs  used 
then  being  merely  wdiat  noAV  would  be  called  shuttles  ; 
and  the  deposit  at  first  was  very  small,  from  want  of 
power  consequent  on  the  works  being  so  small  ;  gra- 
dually, however,  the  benefit  became  more  generally 
known,  and  the  works  were  made  larger.  In  1821, 
Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.  (having  gained  considerable  expe- 
rience in  improving  a  certain  quantity  of  his  own  land) 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  certain  proprietors  of 
land  iu  the  townships  of  Goole,  Swinefieet,  and  Reed- 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  warping  their  land.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  and  he  commenced  excavating 
a^  large  main  drain  to  convey  the  tide-water  from  the 
river  Ouso,  through  the  old  cultivated  land  to  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  morass  about  to  be  improved.  The 
sluice  or  dough  was  built  of  stone,  with  two  openings  of 
16  feet  each  in  width,  and  19  feet  in  height  from  tlie  sole 
to  the  crosvn  of  the  arch,  with  four  substantial  doors, 
made  when  shut  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  tide,  yet 
with  power  at  will  to  keep  them  open  for  the  admission 
of  the  tide  during  the  time  of  warping,  by  means  of 
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strong  staples  and  iron  rods  fixed  in  the  stonework. 
Tlie  main  drain  was  very  large,  it  having  been  proved  by 
continued  observation  and  calculation  that  the  area  of 
a  warping-drain  ought  to  be  three  tines  that  of  the 
sluice,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  considerable 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water  ;  its  dimensions  were 
30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  90  feet  wide  at  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  lU  deep  ;  the  banks  were  placed 
9  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  main  drain,  the  base  of  each 
bank  was  GO  feet  wide,  and  they  were  10  feet  high  ;  this 
main  drain  extended  originally  for  nearly  3  miles,  and  cost, 
with  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  sluice,  about 
18,000/.  This  main  drain  and  its  extension  is  now,  and 
has  been,  used  as  a  canal  for  vessels  of  about  75  or  80 
tons  burthen,  and  has  been  found  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  the 
warp  land — namely.  Potatoes — to  the  London  market 
(where  they  command  a  high  price  under  the  name  of 
Yorkshire  Reds),  bringing  in  return  manure,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  which  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
Potatoes,  and  is  chiefly  brought  from  Hull  and  London. 
In  commencing  the  warping  of  any  plot  of  land,  it  is 
first  inclosed  with  banks,  the  size  of  which  varies  accor- 
ding to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  warped,  aud  also  to 
the  level  of  the  land  about  to  be  embanked  ;  the  general 
batten  or  slope  of  the  banks  is  from  15  to  18  inches  on 
each  side  for  every  12  inches'  perpendicular  rise  ;  they 
are  left  from  2  to  3  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Particular 
care  must  be  taken  in  erecting  the  banks  to  procure  the 
proper  levels,  which  should  be  taken  by  an  experienced 
person,  and  laid  out  by  the  sprit-level.  The  main  drain 
being  cut  up  to  the  newly-embanked  compartment,  the 
tide  is  suffered  to  flow  in.  At  first  it  is  very  advisable 
only  to  take  rather  small  tides  in,  beginning  to  admit  the 
water  before  they  are  at  their  height,  and  allowing  them 
to  increase  by  small  degrees ;  for  the  banks  being  made  of 
very  porous  materials — that  is,  peat-moss  and  bad  sand — 
they  are  subject  to  leak  very  much,and  in  some  instances 
considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  a  breakage  of 
the  bank.  In  the  case  of  a  bank  being  rather  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  that  a  warper  can  have  to  contend  with,itis  gene- 
rally what  is  called  "  puddled,"  i.  e.  a  trench  from  2  to 
3  feet  wide,  is  cut  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of 
the  bank  in'o  the  foundation  ;  the  material  is  chopped  up 
and  mixed  with  water,  which  being  pressed  down  and 
beat  by  repeated  treading,  becomes  a  solid  mass.  The 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  land  during  the  spring 
tides.  The  reason  why  the  spring-tides  are  only  gene, 
rally  made  use  of  is,  that  the  neap-tides  are  much 
smaller  in  body  of  water,  and  although  they  miglit  in 
certain  instances  be  of  sufficient  lieight  to  flow  the  land, 
yet  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  warping  is  to 
keep  the  main  drains  in  order  by  preventing  the  warp 
from  being  deposited  in  them,  and  as  that  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  return  of  the  water  from  the  compartment  under 
the  process,  which  in  spring-tides  being  a  larger  body  of 
water,  scours  out  the  drains  ;  in  neap-tides  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  flow,  and  they  would  be  warped  up. 
The  water  conducted  by  tlie  main  drain  into  the  em- 
banked allotment  is  more  or  less  divided  into  smaller 
ones,  called  "  inlets"  (which  vary  nrach  in  size),  and  con- 
ducted to  different  parts  of  the  compartment :  for 
wherever  the  current,  leaving  a  drain,  expands  itself, 
there  the  greatest  quantity  of  warp  is  deposited  :  as  soon, 
then,  as  the  plots  of  land  next  the  mouth  of  the  inlets 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warp  deposited,  tlie  inlets 
are  extended  by  what  are  called  "  call-banks,"  which, 
though  much  smaller  than  the  others,  still  conduct  the 
current  onward  to  parts  not  acted  upon  by  the  currents 
before,  aud  so  on  according  as  required.  One  of  the 
greatest  niceties  in  warping  is  to  have  the  land  finished 
as  level  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
strictest  attention,  and  by  proper  judgment  in  conduct- 
ing the  different  currents,  which  must  not  be  suffered  to 
cross  one  another,  or  to  meet,  as  in  such  a  case  the  de- 
posit of  the  warp  is  less,  not  so  regular,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  currents 
should  not  be  too  strong,  for  in  warp  there  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sand  which,  being  the  most  heavy 
of  all  the  particles  floating  in  the  water,  sinks  first,  the 
lighter  particles  being  carried  on  by  the  violence  of  the 
current,  consequently  a  sand  bed  is  formed.  These 
sand-beds,  however,  if  covered  afterwards  with  warp, 
generally  are  found  to  crop  better  than  warp,  wdiich 
may  be  too  strong.  With  respect  to  the  depth  of  warp 
deposited,  it  depends  much  upon  the  level  of  the  land  to 
be  warped ;  for  should  the  land  be  very  irregular,  in  some 
places  there  would  be  a  great  deposit,  and  in  others  only 
a  comparatively  small  one.  It  is  generally  advantageous 
to  have  the  laud  to  be  warped  as  level  as  possible.  A 
deposit  may  then  be  obtained  of  from  1  to  3  feet,  and 
in  some  favourable  instances  it  has  been  considerably 
more,  but  it  cannot  be  generally  calculated  on.  It  has 
been  frequently  asked  what  quantity  may  be  deposited 
in  a  single  tide.  It  was  mentioned  before  that "  wherever 
the  current,  leaving  a  drain,  expands  itself,  there  the 
greatest  quantitj'  of  warp  is  deposited  :"  consequently 
the  water,  though  allowed  to  flow  over  the  whole  of  the 
compartment,  deposits  the  warp  in  a  very  irregular 
manner.  In  one  spring,  perhaps  numbering  10  or  12 
tides,  as  much  as  from  10  to  15  acres  have  been  known 
to  have  been  warped  the  thickness  of  from  1  to  3  feet, 
and  even  sometimes  more  ;  but  the  system  being  con- 
ducted entirely  by  currents,  the  general  deposit  of  a  tide 
or  of  a  spring  cannot  be  given  with  any  certainty.  It, 
however,  sometimes  is  very  great  during  a  season. — li. 
Crei/ke,  in  tiie   Journal  of  the  English   Agr.  Soc. 

Instance  of  the  Advantage  of  Subsoiling,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  Draining Having  thoroughly  drained  the  land 


during  the  winter,  early  in  the  following  spring  I  pared 
it  thin  and  burnt  if,  of  course  grubbing  up  the  Brambles  ' 
and  Furze.  I  then  put  about  100  bushels  of  lime  to  an 
acre,  and  spread  it  with  the  ashes,  ploughing  all  down 
as  thinly  as  possible  in  the  beginning  of  J  une,  and  sowing 
Swedish  Turnipfl,  which  was  an  excellent  crop,  and  which 
I  drew  off  for  fattening  beasts  inthe  yard.  In  the  month 
of  February,  1841.  I  subsoil-ploujhed  it,  and  in  April 
planted  Mangold  Wurzel  witli  about  15  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure  to  an  acre,  from  which  I  took  in  November 
upwards  of  30  tons  of  MangoUl  Wmz'l  an  acre;  thea 
ploughed  it;  and  in  March,  as  I  wanted  t'jis  field  for 
permanent  pasture,  sowed  3  pecks  of  Rye-grass,  6lbs.  of 
red,  and  3  lbs.  of  white  Clover  to  an  acre,  with  a  bushel 
of  spring  Tares,  and  I  have  had  an  abundance  of  Grass 
ever  since  that  tims,  mowing  upwards  of  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  the  only  manure  used  since  being  40 
bushels  of  soot  an  acre.  At  present  it  is  looking  as 
luxuriint  as  nnyth'ng  can  be — except  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  which  was  not  subeoiled,  and  which  is  not  half 
as  productive  as  the  other  parts  of  the  field.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  land  I  have  managed  much  in  the  same 
way,  except  sowing  on  some  parts  omnion  Turnipr, 
feeding  off  part  with  sheep,  and  sowing  Wheat,  from 
which  I  have  reaped,  where  subsoiled,  abundant  crops  ; 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  Clover  failed,  or  have  I  been 
disappointed  iu  my  expec-'ations.  These  40  acres  of 
land,  before  I  began  my  operations,  were  valued  at  only 
10s.  per  acre :  at  present  is  is  worth  more  than  3Us.,  and 
the  crops  have  well  paid  for  the  rent,  taxes,  manure,  and 
labour.  I  should  also  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  all 
land  of  the  above  description  that  has  not  been  ploughed 
for  many  years,  and  that  is  to  be  reclaimed,  ought,  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  drained,  to  be  pareil,  burnt,  and 
limed,  whereby  a  crop  of  Turnips  is  insured,  an  imme- 
diate return  made,  and  the  land  permanently  improved. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  lands  whereon  Farze,  Brambles, 
cScc,  were  growing,  shoold  be  kept  in  tillage  for  four  or 
five  years,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  them  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  better  succession  of  crops,  than — 1st,  Turnips  ; 
2d,  Mangold  Wurzel ;  3d,  Wheat ;  4th,  Tares,  fed  with 
sheep,  and  followed  by  Turnips  ;  then  Barley  or  Oats, 
with  Grass  seeds.  On  one  field  1  put  50  bushels  of  soot 
an  acre  instead  of  dun?,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  Man- 
gold ;  and  for  the  Turnips,  after  Wheat  I  geucrally  drill 
20  bushels  of  bones  (where  dunged  for  Mangold) ;  but 
where  soot  was  used  for  the  Mangold,  I  think  it  best  to 
put  dung  for  the  Turuips.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only 
say,  that  in  this  county  there  is  a  quantity  of  old  Grass 
laud,  just  in  the  state  that  mine  v?as,  producing  Grass 
only  about  si.t  months  in  the  year,  which,  if  drained, 
subsoil-ploughed,  &c.,  would  produce  more  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  live  years  than  in  twenty  previous  ones  : 
whereas  a  vast  number  of  acres  are  quite  ovcr-tilJed,  and 
would  be  more  profitable  if  allowed  to  rest  a  year  extra 
when  in  Grass,  and  in  good  condition. — George  Turner, 
in  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

On  Claying  or  Marling  in  Norfolk — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  value  of  many  millions  sterling 
is  buried  under  what  is  now  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive soil,  in  England  alone.  As  an  instance,  I  was  shown 
in  Norfolk  what  a  gentleman  called  his  "hidden  jewel," 
so  near  the  surface,  that  one  plunge  of  his  walking-stick 
convinced  me  it  would  be  practicable  to  bring  up  suf- 
ficient by  merely  ploughing  deeply  with  the  common 
plough,  the  first  time  he  broke  up  the  land,  which  be 
said  he  intended  doing  immediately  after  the  tithe-rent 
charge  was  apportioned.  On  the  surface  was  light 
"  fen,"  to  a  common  observer  apparently  of  little  value, 
yet  immediately  below  was  the  ^valuable  slate-coloured 
clay,  ready  for  its  improvement.  In  the  fens  near 
Downham  this  clay  is  from  4  to  6  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Pits,  about  6  feet  by  3,  aud  3  feet  apart,  and  dug 
in  rows,  generally  two  rows  in  a  chain  (of  22  yards), 
and  taking  out  two. or  three  spits  deep  of  clay  from  each 
pit.  In  digging  one  pit,  part  of  the  peat  is  put  in  that 
which  was  last  made.  The  space  between  the  pits  is 
very  necessary  ;  one  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  at  work 
appeared,  notwithstanding  this  caution  (as  well  as  having 
a  piece  of  wood  to  support  the  sides),  to  run  some  risk 
of  being  buried  by  the  peat.  In  another  place,  within 
a  short  distance,  the  peat  stood  much  better.  The  cost 
varied  ;  being  under  or  over  50s.  per  acre,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  it  is  very  well  repaid  by  the  crops  of 
red  Clover,  Wheat,  aud  Beans  which  the  land  will  after- 
wards grow.  Where  this  slate-coloured  clay  is  near  the 
surface,  and  the  land  in  12-furrow  "stetches,"  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  occasionally  adopted  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Castle  Acre,  on  his  farm  at  Seech  : — Two  of  the 
"stetches"  are  ploughed  outward,  so  as  to  leave  a  trench 
between  them,  to  get  out  the  clay  for  casting  on  each 
side.  This  saves  some  labour  in  digging  for  it.  Most 
farmers  have  occasionally  observed  wdiole  fields  ploughed 
outward  ;  the  ploughs  commencing  at  the  outside  and 
following  each  other  round  the  field  until  it  is  finished. 
Mr.  Hudson's  plan  of  raising  a  swamp  is  just,  revers- 
ing that  system,  aud  "  taking  the  land  up."  By  two  or 
three  such  ploughings,  he  calculates,  the  land  may  be- 
raised  as  much  as  by  500  loads  per  acre  carted  on  to  it. 
As  Mr.  Cambridge,  of  South  Runcton,  enjoys  the 
honourable  reputation,  among  his  brother  farmers  in 
the  county,  of  having  made  great  improvements  by  clay- 
ing, &c.  (the  exact  expression  of  it  being,  "  Probably  no 
other  farm  in  the  county  owes  so  much  to  its  occupier  ; 
for  when  he  first  took  it,  a  large  proportion  was  nothing 
but  a  white  blowing  sand"),  I  here  insert  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  clay  which  he  has  spread  on 
some  of  his  fields.  I  do  not  give  the  whole  list  of  what 
he  has  applied  at  his  own  expense  as  a  tenant  farmer, 
but  I  hope  there  is  sufiicient  to  show  how  great  a  debt 
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men  by  the  country,  as  well 
more  dii'ectly  benefit. 
A.     K.     P.  Loads  ofClay. 


13 

2 

37 

19G4 

11 

0 

16 

524 

12 

2 

21 

1780 

12 

2 

0 

1770 

13 

2 

26 

320 

17 

1 

6 

3407 

24 

0 

10 

2163 

20 

3 

34 

2310 

11 

3 

16 

3634 

6 

0 

7 

2895 

21 

3 

8 

5545 

10 

3 

16 

3451 

24 

1 

29 

4900 

26 

3 

33 

5852 

23 

1 

11 

5920 

22 

2 

22 

5280 

12 

3 

13 

2340 

of  obligation  is  owing  to  such 
as  by  individuals  whom  they 

1.  Bret's  Field     . 
^2.  East  Field 
[3.   12  Acres 
i  4.  11  Acres 
;5.  13  Acres 
[  6.  Barn  Close 
■  7.  Park  Piece 
;  8.  Chapel  Field    . 
i'  9.  Town  Close 
.    10.  The  Sinlis 

11.  Moor  Field 

12.  Forston  Lot     . 

13.  Thorp  Lot 

14.  Barn  Lot 

15.  Chiswick  Lot  . 
1 G.  Warren  Lot  . 
17.  The  Grazmgs 


286  2  25  54,055 
Tans  54,055  loads  have  been  applied  to  286a.  2r.  25p., 
or,  on  an  average,  188  loads  per  acre  ;  but,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  quantities  named  opposite  each  field,  the  real 
quantity  allowed  per  acre  has  varied  greatly,  according 
to  circumstances.  Of  course  tliis  includes  repeated 
clayings  to  some  of  the  fields.  There  are  now  several 
acres  of  clay  pits  on  the  farm,  rendered  in  some  degree 
ornamental  by  being  planted,  and  forming  lasting  proofs 
of  the  persevering  spirit  of  Mr.  Cambridge.  His  farm 
is  selected  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  soil  in  Norfolk,  and  to  account  for  its  pre- 
♦"sent  productive  state  ;  but  so  far  from  being  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  improvements,  the  practice  has  been 
almost  universal  throughout  the  county,  the  quantity  of 
clay  applied  varying  according  to  circumstances.  Mr. 
Keppel,  of  Lexham  Hall,  has  made  great  improvement 
in  his  light  sandy  land,  by  claying  at  the  rate  of  50 
loads  per  acre.*  Near  Swaffhara  I  observed  some  men 
claying  a  field  from  a  pit  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it ;  they 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  per  barrowful, 
or  7d.  per  "  load  ;"  their  orders  being  to  apply  80  such 
loads  per  acre  ;  making  the  cost  of  it  under  50s.,  though 
the  work  was  done  without  the  use  of  horses  ;  employ- 
ment being  thus  found  for  more  labourers,  without  fear 
too,  of  injury  to  the  land  by  its  being  cut  in  using  carts 
when  not  sufficiently  dry. — Air.  Almack,  in  the  English 
Agrieuliural  Society's  Journal. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Biddell's  Scabifjer — To  Reuders—The  price  of  this  imple- 
meut  was  omitted  in  our  last  week's  Leading  Article.  As 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  it  is  15/.  15*. 
for  the  gtined  implement. 

ExpoaTATioN  OF  hAiiBs—A7Jgtais~YoM  must  get  them  into 
eating  oilcake  by  two  or  three  weeks'  practice  before  start- 
ing:, and  then  send  a  supply  witti  them  on  board  ship.  We  do 
not  know  if  many  ships  trade  hence  to  Nantes. 

FABijiNG  roH  Ladies —il//*5.  Loudon  has  addressed  to  us  the 
following  note : — *'  A  work,  entitled  *  Farming  for  Ladies," 
being  supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  written  by  me,  I  think 
it  but  justice,  both  to  the  real  author  and  to  myself,  to  state, 
that  I  never  saw  the  work  in  question  till  some  months  after 
its  publication.  The  only  work  I  ever  wrote  at  all  relating 
to  Farming  is  entitled  '  The  Lady's  Country  Companion,'  and 
is  just  about  to  be  published.  March  31,  1815.  I  shall  feel 
_  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  this  letter." 

£jEA-SAKD  AS  MANURE — WD — You  will  find  the  information  you 
ask  for  in  another  part  of  to-day's  Paper. 

TtVatebhousb,  Bath — A  Sut>— Has  the  author  of  the  communi- 
cation on  Dairy  Management,  signed  thus,  which  appeared  in  a 
late  ^'umber  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  any  objection  to  com- 
municate his  name  and  address  through  us  to  "  A  Sub?'' 
»*»  Asusual,  manycommunicationshavebeen  received  too  late 


SMITHFTELD,  Mon-dat,  Mar  31.— Per  stone  of  fi  lbs. 


Ee»ihc'its,HerefordB,&c-   3'>10to4B  2  i 
Heat  Short  Hoins  -36      8  10 

Second  quality  Heaeti  -  2  10  3  2 
CaJvn  .  .  .  -40481 
Best  DotrnjAcHalf-'bredK  4  4  4  G| 
liicio(:honi) 


Beat  I-nnp-wnola  •  -  4s  0  to  4a  4 
Diiio  (shorn)  -    3    6      3  10 

Eweaand  Eew)nd  quality  3  8  4  0 
Ditto  (ttborn;  .30       34 

Lambs       -        -        -        '60CO 

PiE8 


ijt^ste,  £G50;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  24^130;  Calves,  61;  PlgB.  324. 
Otp.  supply  of  Eeasta  is  considerably  less,  and  we  have  a  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  trade.  Sume  of  the  very  cboioeat  Scots  have  made  49.  2d. ; 
£iDd  Short  iloros  3s.  lOd..  iheee  are,  however,  extreme  quoiationa,  and  the 
mx-iK  K^Dcral  prlcea  are  ie.  for  the  former,  and  3s.  8d.  for  the  latter  descrip- 
tion.  A  good  tlearance  is  effected.— Sheep  are  rather  more  plentiful,  but  the 
demand  it  adequat/-,  and  prices  are  tolerably  well  maintained  for  the  best 
quali'ie^- — Vcal-trade  h  very  dull,  and  only  a  choice  Calf  mEikes  our  top  quo- 
latiua. — Poik-trade  ia  heavy. 

Frtday,  April  4. 

We  have  large  arrivals  of  Beasts  by  various  steamers  to-day,  and  the  wea- 
ther inclined  to  be  warm;  the  hatchera  are  very  shy  of  purchasing-  the 
trade  11,  Ihereft-re,  vtry  heavy,  but  wd  do  not  submit  to  much  reduction  in 
prue  for  the  bfstqualitiea.  The  best  Scots,  &«  ,  maUeinu  39.  lUd.  to  4'. ; 
and  hhitn  Horns  3»  Cd.  to  3a.  8d.  currently.  Second  qualities  are  not  much 
in  request:  many  remain  uneold.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  veiy  many  cases 
«f  epidemic  to-day  .—The  trade  for  Shtep  ia  about  the  tame  aa  Monday,  and 
Jwr  piicea  we  refer  to  our  tabular  statement  of  (hat  day,— Lamb  is  a  little 
more  in  demand,  but  Hill  very  little  ia  wanted,  and  we  cannot  quote  moie 
than  Ca  for  the  heat  <iua!yie».-Here  is  aUo  a  litile  more  brhkcess  in  the 
Veal-trade;  we  have  very  f-w  good  Calves;  a  choice  one  makes  raiber  over 
Us  8d.,  but  many  no  more  than  4«.  per  ii  lb8,_Poik-trade  about  the  same  aa 
en  Mundny. 

BeaBU,eSO;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  664^} ;  Calves,  173;  Pigs,  318. 
, 41.  Went'smu'hfieM. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SMiTHFiei.n,  Apiil  3, 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        -s  to  _>  1  Clover      106s  to  116* 

ilay  lOofl  to  112i  I  Inferior  flay  9j       100    |  Straw        38  42 

JoifN  CooFfla,  8al  esman. 
CUMBER.LAND  MaRKUT,  Apfil  3. 
tiaperlorMead.  Hay  i  l.>ato  I20s  I  .Superior  Closer II 6a  to  ]20» 
Jnteiior  •  UO        lOH    I  Inferior        ,,     IjS        hq 

New  Hay  -  —        —   I  New  Glover        —         

JosHOA  Baebr,  Hay  Salesman 

Whitechapbl,  April  4. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      J06i  to  112*  I  Old  Clover        —a      l2Gi  \ 
New  Hay  -        B3        ItO      New  Clover       —  —     Straw      38i  to' 

I      „     Inferior  UO        120 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Apeil  5.— The  weather  still  coolmumg 
favo-irable.  most  articles  begin  to  improve  in  quality;  but  the 
supply  is  not  large.  Trade  is  getting  brisker.  Pine  Apples 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week  ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  Queens  whicli  aie  of  pretty  good  quahty.  A  few  Hothoiise 
Grapes  are  in  the  market;  they  bring  about  30s.  per  lb.;  to- 
reign  sorts  are  good  but  not  plentiful.  Apples  are  selhng  at 
nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week,  as  are  also  Pears  ;  both  of 
these  are  becoming  very  scarce.  Little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  prices  of  Oranges.  Lemons  ai-e  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Sorae  fine  samples  of  Spanish  Walnuts  are  in  the 
market.  The  Bupply  of  Vegetables  in  general  is  increasing 
though  slowly.  Broccoli  is  becoming  more  p  entiful ;  good 
specimens  of  a  large  white  sort  from  Cornwall  are  oflered  at 
trom  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen  heads.  German  Greens  ?^re  scarce  as 
are  also  CabbRges,  very  few  of  which  are  in  the  market,  car- 
rots andTnrni|;S.  although  not  very  good  in  quahty,  are  toler- 
ably plentiful  i  and  Seakale  and  Asparagus  aresufficient  for  the 
demand.  The  best  French  Beans  bring  about  25.  Oti.  per  100. 
Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Cucumbers  are  slightly  reduced  in  price, 
as  are  also  Strawberries;  the  latter  are  becoming  mure  plenti- 
ful. Frf\me  Potatoes  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week. 
Among  cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Lacheoalia  tricolor,  Abutilon 
striatum,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Camellias,  Aza- 
leas, Pelargoniums,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Heaths,  Epacnses, 
Cinerarias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  100,  Ba  to  16s 
bitter,  per  100,  8j  to  20» 


BW.    KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c.,   Tivoli,    near 
•   Leonard's-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  attentioi 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6sW  10* 
Grapes,  Spanish,  perlb.,  1*  to  1*  GJ 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,   1«  to  3f 
Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  6j  to  12« 

—     liitchen,  4s  to  6s  6d 
Pears,  Desa-,  per  hf.-sv.,  5s  to  13* 

—  Baking,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  2a  GJ 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4b 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  Od  to  2§ 
ChesuuCa,  per  peck,  3s  to  Sf 
Walnuta,  thelled,  6s 
Oranges,  per  duzen,  3d  to  2s 

^    ^  VEGETABLES, 


Lemons,  oer.dozen.  Is  to3i 

—        per  100,  6s  to  Hi 
Almonds,  per  peclc,  Gs 
bweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  6d  to  31 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120i  to.l60» 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  245 

—  Brazil,  20s 

—  Spanish,  2Cs 

—  Cob,  Itii 


NEW.  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

St. 
attention  of 
his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  Choice  Plants,  which. 
will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  April:  12  new  choice  and  distinct 
Fuchsias,  fit  for  exiiibition,  (cr  6s. ;  12  extra  first-rate,  very 
distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  for 
12s.;  12  distinct  Verbenas  for  38.  6rf.;  12  extra  new  good 
varieties  for  6s. ;  12  fine  show  Pansies  for  65.;  12  extra  good 
for  12s.;  12  very  choice  Petunias  for  6s.;.  12  good  and  distinct 
Cinerarias  for  6s.;  12  extra  new  kiad'^  for  I2s. ;  12  extra 
choice  Anagallis  for  3s.  6d. ;  12  fine  Salvias  for  -is.;  12  Helio- 
tropiums  for  4s.;  12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  for  6s. ;  12  extra  new 
very  distinct  varieties  for  I2s.;  12  choice  Antirrhinums  for  6s.  / 
12  extra  choice  new  kinds  for  l2s. 

Also  will  be  rea-ly  to  send  out  in  May,  12  good  show 
Dahlias  for  12s.  ;  12  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  2is.;  12  choice  fancy  or  border  varieties  for  6s.  Any 
of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed  and  forwarded,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  tiie  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the 
ab ove  may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application. — April  5. 

BEES,  BEE-HIVES,  and  HONEY. 

J  MILTON  has  an  extensive  assortment  of 
•  FOREIGN  AND  ENGLIStl  HONEY;  likewise  a  great 
variety  of  BEE- HIVES,  botli  in  straw  and  wood.  He  has  juEt 
completed  a  newly-constructed  Hive— "The  Royal  Alfred" — 
by  which  the  Apiarian  can  safely  examine  the  Bees  at  work, 
and,  with  great  facility,  take  the  Honey  without  killing  the 
Bees.  A  Sheet  List  is  published,  price  Is.,  being  the  Plates  of 
the  Hives,  and  other  useful  apparatus  in  Bee  management,  as 
described  in  "The  Practical  Bee-keeper,"  by  John  Miltow; 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Parker,  West-straud,  and  at  J.  Mil- 
ton's, Foreign  Warehouse,  10.  Great  Mary-le-bone  Street. 


Cabbages,  per  dozen,  Is  to  Zt 

—  red,  per  doz.,  Ss  w  &s 

—  planes, perdoz.bnch., 63  to8» 
Broccoli,  per  doz-,  6t  to  9* 
DruBselB  Sprouts,  hf-BV.,2s  to  3j  6rf 
French  Beans,  per  lOu,  1»  6d  to  2j  6a 
Sorrel, perhf.-8ieve,2a  (hi  to  3i  Cd 
JerufaJ.Artichok,  p-  hf.-sv.,  1»  to  2* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  GO5  to  OQs 

—  cwt-,  8s  to  5* 

—  bu&hel,  IsGd  to  3s 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2s  to  2s  Gd 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  6-^ 

—  New,  per  Jb.,  2s  Cnl  to  3s  Cd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  2j  Gd  to  is 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  4« 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  Cs  to  St 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  is  to  23 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  3d  10  4» 
Asparn^OS,  per  bundle,  3j  to  10*. 
(lorse  HadlHh,  per  bundle,  la6dto&s 
'Savory,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3a 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  4s  to  Bs 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  3<  to  (a  1 


Scorzonera, per  bunch,  IsGJtoSj 
Salsafy,  perfbunch.  Is  6d  to  2i 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  6d  to  2t 
Leeks, pur  doz..  Is  id  to  2t  Gd 
Garlic,  perlb.,  Qd  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Gd 

—  lar^e,  per  bushel,  4s  to  Gs 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  is  Gd  to  5i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d  to  lOi 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Oil  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  \s  to2i 

—  Red,  per  bunch.  Is  to  S>  6d 
Endive,  per  score.  It  Gd  to  5s 
MuHhrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  Gd  to  3« 
Small  Saladu,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  Hd 
Basil,  Rieen,  perbunch,  Is 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2rf  to  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  firf  to_8d 
Parsley,  per  half  eievi-,  3»  to  is 

—  Root.",  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  perbunch,  Gd  to  Is 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Chervil,  per  punnec,3d  to4d 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEE,  Waterside,  Mar.  31. 

Tnn  supply  to  this  Ifarket  continues  to  be  liberal,  and  the  best  fresh 
samplen  are  ful'y  sufficient  for  the  present  consumption.  Ordinary  and  stale 
lota  are  unsaleable  ;  considering  the  holiday  weeic,the  trade  was  pretty  good 
for  the  beat  samples  at  the  annexed  prices,  but  thejeadency  is  downward. 


York  Reds 
Perth 
Fifeshire       '     - 
Early  Davoni 
Late  Devons 
Cornwall 
Jersey  filaes     - 
—        Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites 


■    60s  to  80s 


.     £0 


60 


Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys    70' 
Wiabeach  Kidneys   • 

—  Blues 
^  Regents   - 
_         Whites     - 

Guernsey  Blues 

—  Whites 
York— Prince  Regents 

—    Blues 

_    Shaw's      - 


70 


70 


G^ 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  FLORISTS,  &c. 

EORGE  &  JOHN  DEANE'S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING, ANn  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  combining  all 
the  latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select;  their 
sets  of  tools  adapted  for  ladies  and  youths  are  universally 
approved  of  for  their  lightness,  portability,  and  finish.  G.  &  3. 
De  ane's  Conservatory  Pumps,  Garden  Engines,  Syringes,  and 
Mowing  Machines,  are  all  manufactured  of  the  best  materiEils, 
and  on  the  most  correct  principles.  Their  cast-iron  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Ornamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
&c.,  exhibit  the  most  graceful  devices.  G.  &  J.  Deanb  are 
sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Menograph,  and  their  illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Tools  may  be  obtained  at 
their  Warehouse,  or  will  be  forwarded  by  Poet.— George  and 
John  Deane,  46,  King  William  street,  London-bridge. 


"V]  EW  ENVELOPE.— In  consequence  of  the  great  ^ 
-L^  rietyofcounterfeitEuvelopesof  ROWLAND'S  KALYDO 


Straw  BBs  to  42. 


WOOL.— British,  FRiDAr,  April  4. 

Sl^cs  oar  last  the  demand  has  been  iimiied,  but  prices  remain  Hi  m. 
.^^_^^^_____^_______  Jamks  Perrin.  Wool  Broker. 


HOPS,  FaiDAY,  Aprils. 

Th8  Market  is  firm  at  fuil  prices;  theOfficliil  relUTni.just  pablished,Bhow 

thefi-lluwinKreBulit:—  1843.  J811.  Increase. 

Acres  of  Hop-land        .        .         ^3,i50  H,iB!i  J  3>9 

Cii-iarter*  of  Malt  made        .    4,1S9,G73  4.617,217  ]57,i5;4 

■,  u»ed  by  brewers    .     3,5Cfl,233  3,7ul,^f.7  I35,t00 

*  Mr.  Hudson  states,  tiiat  ihe  late  Mr.  Garwood,  ol  W. 
Lexham,  clayed  or  marled  upwards  of  1000  acres  twice  over,  at 
the  rate  of  40  loacis  per  acre  each  time,  during  the  first  eight 
yjars  of  his  lease. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Mar.  31. 
Tbe  arrivals  of  Wheat  last  week  were  considerable,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  has,  as  usual,  gone  dir<ect  to  the  millers  ; 
this  morning  the  show  of  samples  from  Kent,  tssex,  and 
Suffolk  was  very  moderate,  but  the  trade  ruled  heavy,  and  a 
reduction  of  is.  per  quarter  was  obliged  to  be  acceded  to  in 
most  ins  tances  where  sales  were  effected  ;  free  Foreign  sold  in 
retail  quan  tities,  but  secondary  descriptions  of  Dantzic  were 
ralher  more  inquired  after  than  of  late.— The  Barley  trade  is 
dull,  and  barely  supports  our  quotations, particularlysecondary 
qualities. — Beans  fully  maintain  their  late  value. — "White  Peas 
are  unaltered — Grey  the  turn  dearer. — Irish  Oats  met  a  good 
sale  at  a  decline  of  is.  per  quarter  upon  the  rates  of  this  day 
se'nnight;  but  Scotch  were  neglected,  being  generally  held  for 
late  prices. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  8.  8.                           8.     8- 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     WMte  42  49 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and. Yorkshire          .  —  — 

Barley,  lUaltinK  and  distilling  £7s  to328  Chevalier  33  34 

OatB,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  £0  22 

liish     ....                      .        Feed  20  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship          • fi4  60 

Hertford  and  Essex fiB  66 

Rje 29  33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     £9  to  33        Tick  29  35 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    33  to  SB       Maple  31  3i 

Friday,  April  4. 
The  arrivals  of  all  Corn  since  Monday  have  been  moderate, 
and  the  trade  is  dull  for  each  description  of  Corn ;  the  few 
samples  of  Wheat  fresh  up  to  this  morning's  market  met  a  slow 
sale,  and  with  difficulty  reali'^ed  our  quotations.  Foreign 
Wheat  met  a  very  limited  inquiry  on  the  same  terms.— In 
Barley  and  Beans  we  observe  no  alteration ;  Maple  Peas  are 
inquired  after,  and  bring  rather  enhanced  prices. — The  Oat 
trade  is  very  heavy,  particularly  Scolcb,  but  Factors  are  dis- 
inclined to  submit  to  lower  prices.  ; 

I.MPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red    . 

4!! 

AH 

White 

__ 

Grind. 
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26 

Feed 
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22 

Potato 

21 

04 

Potato 

21 

23 

Harrow 

.10 

P.G 

Longpo{ 

_ 

— 

Grey 

30 

33 

va- 
riety of  counterfeit  Euvelopesof  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR, 
and  other  disreputable  means  resorted  to  by  unprincipled  indi- 
viduals for  imposing  on  the  public  their  highly  pernicious 
compounds  under  the  title  of  "KALYDOR,"  the  Proprietors 
and  sole  Preparers  of  the  Original  and  Genuine  Preparation 
acting  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  regardless  of  expense  in  the 
attainment  of  their  object— tug  protection  01^  the  public 
FROM  FRAUD  AND  IMPOSITION,  havc  employed  those  celebrated 
artists,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon,  and  Co.  who  have  succeeded, 
at  great  cost,  in  producing  from  a  steel  plate  a  NEW  EN- 
VELOPE of  exquisite  beauty. 

It  comprises  a  highly-finished  engraving  of  the  GRECIAN 
GRACES  standing  on  a  classic  pedestal,  on  each  side  of  which, 
is  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers  springing  from  an  elegant  cornu- 
copia ;  these  tastefully  blending  with  Arabesque-scrolls  and 
wreaths,  encircle  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  surmounting 
the  words  "ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR," 

&c.  &c.  &c.,  whilst  a  plinth  at  the  foot  displays  the  Signature 
of  the  Proprietors,  in  red,  thus— 

T^'''H™"l»„°f'!S'-  A:  ROWLAND  &  SON. 

London,  Jan.  I,  184o. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR, 

An  Oriental  Botanical  Preparation,  perfectly  free  from  all 
mineral  admixture.  It  exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  aud 
purifying  action  on  the  Skinj  and  effectually  dissipates  all 
REDNESS,TAN,  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  FRECKLES, 
and  other  Cutaneous  Visitations.  The  radiant  bloom  it  im- 
parts to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces 
on  the  HANDS,  ARMS,  and  NECK,  and  its  capability  of  allay- 
ing irritation  and  removing  sallowness  and  all  unsightly 
appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  Toilet. 

Sold  in  bottles,  at  4s.  Gd.  and  at  8s.  6d  each,  duty  included. 

CAUriON.-BEWARE  OF  DELETERIOUS  COMPOUNDS, 
under  the  title  of  "  Genuine  "  KALYDOR,  containing  mineral 
astringents  utterly  ruinous  to  the  Complexion,  and  by  their 
repellant  action  endangering  health.  The  only  oenuink 
article  is  inclosed  in  the  Envelope,  as  detailed  above. 

*♦*  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS  !  1 1 

The  Genuine  Preparation  is  sold  by  the  Proprietors,  and  by 

repectable  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

R-ya. 

Beans. 

Pe&B. 

Feb.       22   per  Ouarter. 

45*  2d 

328  4d 

21 «  7d 

30<  2d 

35*  od 

3Sl  3d 

Mar.         1      ,        .       . 

45    0 

82     8 

21     7 

82     6 

34     9 

35     7 

—          8     .       .       . 

46    0 

32     2 

21     7 

33     6 

34     8 

35     5 

—         15      .         .        . 

45     1 

82     2 

21     4 

31     1 

34     7 

35     8 

—         22      .        .        . 

45     6 

C2     4 

21     8 

30    fi 

34     C 

35     8 

—         £9     .        .        .' 

45  10 

32  '4 

21     5 

30     0 

34  10 

34     8 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

45     3 

32     3 

21     6 

EO    0 

34     9 

36     4 

Dntlpfl  (ID  Fomlffn  Grain 

20     0 

6     0 

6     0 

10     6 

8    e 

:7     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  22. 
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Canary        -         -        per  qr    42eto  .,«. 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    44       60 

Clover,  Ked,  Enftlieh  .    40        65 

—  —    Foreign        -    50        60 

—  Wlilte,  Encllsh  -  60  80 
„  —  —  Foreign  -  6o  8i» 
Coriander  ■  •  -  .  is  is 
Hempseed  .  per  last  85  3C 
Linseed        -         .       perar    —        ^ 

.—     Baltic        -        .     \    „        — 

—  Cakea.Eng.  pcrlOOO  III  10  12.'10 


SEEDS,  April  4. 


LinfieedCake8,Forclgfi,p.ton  71to  9/ 
Mustard,  AVhiie  -  p.  bush.     '" 
—      Superfine 


—        Bn 


lOB      14s 
13 


12 


16 


Rapeseed,  Englbb,perlBsk 
Kape  Cakes         -    perton    —       — 
Sainfoin       ....__ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bash.    7  8 

—    Foreign  -         .        -      6  7 

Trefoil     '    •        •     per  cwt    —        ^ 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  qnotation). 
_  KiKosroiiD  ANo  Lav. 


PIPE  AND  TILE  MACHINE  (FORD'S  PATENT), 
for  making  Tiles  of  any  form.   Pipe  Tiles,  and  Socket 
Pipes,  for  Draining,  and  other  purposes. 

This  Machine  is  portable,  is  worked  by  hand,  or  if  required, 
by  horse  or  steam  power,  and  is  complete  within  itself.  The 
Mould,  for  forming  Sockets  on  the  Pipes,  is  new  and  perfect  in 
its  operation.  From  the  simplicity  of  its  horizontal  movement 
the  Machine  is  not  liable  to  derangement,  and.  as  it  throws 
itself  out  of  gear  as  soon  as  all  the  clay  is  worked  out  of  the 
Container,  it  is  not  easily  injured.  The  fixed  Container  is  ex- 
peditiously filled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Clay  for  50  pipes 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be  made  in  four  minutes, 
two  rows  being  discharged  at  one  time.  One  man  is  required 
to  work  it,  one  man  to  feed  the  Container,  anJ  two  boys  to  take 
off  the  Pipes  or  Tiles  ;  and  the  quantity  made  varies,  with  their 
size,  from  4,000  to  g.ooo  per  day.  Every  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Manufacturers,  Messrs.  Sihipson 
and  Co.,  Engineers,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico,  London,  at  whose 
Works  the-Machine  may  be  seen  in  oi)eration.— April,  1845. 


BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING-PAPER.— 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  drying  specimens  of 
plants  and  flowers.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  required  in 
such  paper,  preserving  both  form  and  colour  in  the  best  pos  sible 
manner,  and  having  also  the  peculiar  advantage  of  requiring 
no  change  of  paper  whilst  the  plants  are  being  dried,  by  which 
means  much  time  and  trouble  are  saved.  Us  stoutness  and  dura- 
bility combine  to  render  it  economical,  making  it  in  fact  quite  as 
cheap  as  ordinary  papers  sold  at  a  lower  price.  The  Proprietors 
feel  much  pleasure  in  being  kindly  permitted  to  use  the  names 
of  the  following  eminent  botanists  as  strongly  recommending 
it;— Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Professor  Lindlev,  Mr.  Babington, 
Dr.  Beomfield,  and  Dr.T.  Bell  Salter.  For  the  convenience 
of  collectors  of  British  as  well  as  Foreign  plants,  the  paper  is 
made,  as  usual,  in  three  sizes,  viz.,  16  by  10  inches ;  20  by  12 
inches;  and  16  by  20  inches.  Prices,  Us.,  20s.,  and  s6s,  per 
ream.  May  be  had  of  the  manufacturers,  W.  &  T.  Bbntall, 
Halstead,  Essex  3  and  of  their  Agents,  E.  Newman,  g,  Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate,  London;  G.  Davev,  Broad-street, 
Bristol  J  H.  WiiiTMORE,  119,  Market-street,  Manchester^  R.T. 
Mc'Intosh,  12,  Catherine- street,  Edinburgh. 


ADVERTISE  your  New  Flowers  and  Plants  in 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
AND<!TRADES  AND  SOCIETYi  ADVERTISER,  which  will 
reach  tbe  hands  of  every  buyer  in  Europe.  Price  6d.  per  quarter, 
published  in  April,  July,  October,  and  January.— T.  W.  Thosip- 
soN,  Agent,  Palsgrave  Place,  Temple  Bar,  who  receives  books 
for  review  and  commuDicatioos  for  the  Editor. 
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Sales  ig  Suction. 

BAGSHOT  PARK,  -9^8^-*C4^-l5^0      SURREY. 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  AGRI- 
CULTURISTS, AND  OTHERS. 
MU.  TEBBOXr  most  respectfully  informs  the 
Public  that  he  will  have  the  distingviished  houour  to  sell 
by  Auction,  on  the  Premise?,  un  Mondav,  April  "th,  13-15,  and 
two  follcwing-  days,  each  day  at  11  for  12  o*clncl(  precisely,  the 
Property  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  DUCHESS  OF  GLOU- 
CESrER,  the  whole  of  the  SUPERIOR  FARMING  STOCK, 
the  rare  Pruductions  of  the  Forcing:  Pits,  Conservatory,  Kot- 
liouscs  and  Greenhouses,  the  D-corations  of  the  Pleisure 
Grounds,  the  Appenclages  of  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  other 
useful  and  valuable  EiTects. 

The  FARMING  STOCK  comprises  14  Cows  and  Heifers  in- 
Calf,  2  well-bred  Bulls,  4  powerful  gray  Cart  Horses,  G  g" 
Hone,  a  very  handsome  Filly  rbing  three  years  old,  Sows, 
Store  Pigs,  2  Boars,  Poultry,  capital  Waggons,  Scotch  Cart?, 
Spring  ditto,  Sets  of  Suitable  Harness,  Ptoushs.  Harrows, 
Winnowing  Machines,  Rick  and  Waggon  Cloths,  Dairy  Uten- 
sils, and  other  Implements  for  Agricultural  Purposes;  Fifty 
dozen  of  Hurdles,  large  quintity  of  Copse  Wood  in  bavins  and 
poles,  Thatching  and  Hedge  Stakes,  &c.  &:c.  A  Rick  of  ex- 
cellent second  Clover  Hay;  Stump  of  Meadow  ditto. 

The  RARE  PRODUCTIONS  of  the  FORCING  PITS,  &c.  as 
before  alluded  to,  consist  of  ijO  splendid  Fraiiing  and  Suc- 
cession Pines  in  Pots,  Crowns  and  Suckers,  ICOO  sircng 
Strawberry  Plants,  in  Pols  for  forcing,  Grape  Vines,  in 
Pols,  about  2500  of  exceedingly  choice  Plunts,  including  Hy- 
drangeas, Calceolarias,  SL-edling  Chinese  Azaleas,  Gladiolus, 
Ixia  and  Oxalis  various,  Auriculas,  Cliiosse  Roses,  Cinerarias, 
Collins's  superb  dwarf  Scarlet  Getaniums,  Scarlet  Compacta 
ditto,  distinct  choic^  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  named,  tall  dower- 
ing Cactus,  and  other  attractive  Floral  Specimtns;  a  large  coU 
Iccunn  of  American  Plnnts  in  pots,  well  ict  for  blc  in.  The 
DECORATIONS  of  the  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  include  rustic 
Beats,  chairs,  stools,  stands,  flower  baskets  and  br.xes,  fancy 
wire  work  for  climbing  plants  and  flower  bcd^.  The  appendages 
to  the  Kitchen  Garden  are  Melon  frames,  numerous  lights  from 
the  forcing  pits,  quantity  of  flower-pots,  mowing  machine, 
■wall  nttting,  ladders,  and  other  applicable  utensil--:.  Field 
omcer*8  Marquee,  Turkish  and  other  Tents;  also  a  Poi-tion  of 
the  Furniture  of  the  Mansion. 

To  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Sale  by  application  to 
Mr.  Toward,  on  the  Premises,  of  whom  Catalogues  may  be 
had,  and  also  at  the  following  Inns  — Rose,  WokiDgham  ; 
Bear,  Reading;  Crown,  Maiiow;  ■^A'hite  Hart.  Bsaconhfield  j 
Crown,  Slough;  "White  Hart,  Maidenhead;  Clarence  Hotel, 
Staines;  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Ofiice,  Windsor  ;  or  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  country  upon  application. 

N.H.— The  Farming  Stock  and  Copse  Wood  will  be  sold  on 
the  first  day  ;  on  the  second  day,  the  Rare  Productions  of  the 
Forcing.pits  and  Hot-hcuses  ;  and  on  the  third  and  last  day,  a 
portion  of  the  Furniture  of  the  M^nsicu.  ^^ 


to  GENTLEMEN,  FLORl^TS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  ]\Ir.  Jasies  Izod, 
at  the  AucUon  Mart,  on  Tuesday,  April  S,  et  12  for  l, 
without  reserve,  a  Superb  Collection  of  Carnations,  Piootccs, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Roses,  Herbaceous,  Clinibinj, 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  The  Carnations  comprise  Ihe  mojt 
esteemed  varieties  in  cultivation;  many  new,  as  Martin's 
Splendid,  Twitchett's  Don  John,  CalcotC's  Brutus,  Jones's 
Brilliant,  &c.  5:c.,  and  all  the  first-rate  varieties.  Fuchsias- 
Smith's  Vesta,  Gigantea,  Hector,  Modesta,  Britannia,  A'bion, 
&:.  &c.  Verbenas— Blue  Quie:!,  TagUoui,  Beaut.y,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Renown,  Minstrel  Boy,  &c.  &c.  Petunias— Punccata, 
JXedora,  Magna  Charta,  &c.  &c.  The  Roses  cousist  of  many 
Bplendid  varieties.  May  be  viewed  on  moruiDg  of  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  Mr,  Jamhs  Izod,   at  his 

Office,  46,  Watling-street,  City.  

TO~<TENrLEMEN.  FL-ORlSlS,  AXsD  UlHattS. 

MESSKS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are 
instructed  to  submit  to  public  competition  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Wednesday  April  gtb,  lS45,at  12 
o'clock,  a  fine  collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
the  surplus  stock  of  a  well  known  grower;  aodcomprise  Jones' 
Brilliant,  Miss  Thornton,  Brinlilcr's  Duchess.  Sanspariel,  Cor- 
Jielius,  fee.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Dahlias,  Roses,  Pinks, 
Heartsease,  Fuchsias,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  moruirig  ct 
^ale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auction 
eers,  Leytoiistone.  _^_______-^_^_-___ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are  instructed 
to  submit  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Bartholomew  Lane,  on  Tnursday,  April  10th  ar.d  TutrSiiay  15th, 
1815,  at  12  o'clock,  a  rich  colieciion  of  CARNATlON^S  and 
PICOTEES,  the  entire  Stock  of  a  wall-kuowa  Ama!ear,  de- 
clining their  further  cultivation,  andcomprisc  Fraiiklin's  Queen 
of  Hearts,  Calcott's  Juba,  Martin's  Splendii',  Crooks'  Flora's 
Garland,  Greig's  Mary,  Prince  Albert,  Don  John,  Brilli mt,  &c. ; 
sharp's  Agitator,  Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Nonpariel,  Conutess 
<le  Grey,  Lady  ;Dacre,  Miss  Jane,  Sharp's  Gem,  Mrs.  Bevun, 
Princess  Royal,  and  many  others.  Also,  a  fine  assortment  of 
Dahlias,  Roics,  Pinks,  Fuchsias,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morn- 
ing of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
AucMoncers  Leytonstone. 


EAST  HILL,   EATTER&EA,  SURREY. 

■|\/f  R.  ELLIOTT  Las  received  Instruction  from  Jlr. 
J-tX  Wm.  Carter,  who  is  declining  business,  to  se!l  by 
Auction  on  the  Premises,  without  reserve,  on l'harsda>  the  iOth 
of  April,  1545,  the  genuine  Household  Furniture  and  uthcr 
«flects;  also  a  quantity  of  STANDARD  and  DWA2.F  ROSES, 
CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  GERANIUMS,  &c.  The 
House  and  seven  acres  of  Land,  well  stocked  wiih  Fruit-trees, 
Flower  roots,  &c.  &c.,tobe  Let.  Catalogues  may  be  had  three 
days  previous,  oa  the  Premises,  at  the  Inns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  cf  the  Auctioneer,  Putney,  Surrey. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  BUILDERS,  a\u  OTHERF. 

fyo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NURSERY 
•^  GROUNDS,  situate  witbm  four  miles  of  cither  o!  the 
Bridges,  containing  about  Three  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  very  high 
stBle  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  wealthy 
neighbourhood.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pit,  aud  a 
Seed-shop  on  the  premises.  The  above  premises  are  held  undir 
a  Lease,  of  which  31  years  are  unexpired.  Tne  Valuation  of 
•the  Stock  will  not  exceed  150/.— For  further  particuldis  api-Iy, 
fay  letter,  to  C.  P..  13,  Saint  Martin'.—le-Grand,  Loodnn. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEuS. 
\Tf    E.  UENDLE  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few 
'»   •   hundred  seeds  of  that  rare  and  richly. perfumed  Annual 
named  by  Professor  Linoi.ijy 

MARXYNIA  FR\GRANS, 

Sold  in  packets  at  2^.  6d.  each.    As  well  as  a  choice  selected 
stock  of  the  following  new  and  beautiful  Flowt-r-Sceds 
Imported  German  Stocks 
,,  „      Asters 


I  Meiembryanthemum  tricolor 
Phldx  Drummondii 


,,  ,,      Larkspurs 

Clematis  montana 
Clintonia  pulchella 
LobL-lia  ramosa 


Rliodanthe  Man^lcsii 
Trachimeoc  crerulea 
Finest  mixed  Zinnias 
Schizauthus  Huokcrii 


The  above  at  Gd.  per  packet,  ot  the  whole  set,  including  Mar- 
tynia  fragrans,  free  by  post,  for  Cs, 

30  leading  varieties  of  Annuals,  as  recommendsd  in  the 
ChiO',.icle  oi  March  1st,  for  12S,  free  by  post;  12  choice  tender 
Annuals,  as  recommended  March  IStb,  ^or  6s,,  free  by  post. 

A  General  Catalogue  uf  Flower  Seeds  has  jubt  been  published, 
acd  can  be  had  on  application. 

Uninn-rond  Niirsprv.  P vnfu'h.  Aur'l  5. 


CARNATIONS.     PICOTEES,     AURICULAS,  GERANI  UMS, 
AND  LILIUM    LANCIFOLIUM. 

H     GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,    (re- 
•         moved  from  Walworth.)  Bv  Appoi.nt.mknt 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  IHE    QUEEN,    and    to    HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 
Beg5  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
the  present  scasun  as  the  best  for  making  selections  of  the  above 
FLOWERS, which  he  can  supply  at  the  under  prices  :  jS  s.  d. 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  Superfine  sort  ,  named  2  10  0 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES.  in  25  ditto  ditto  .     2  10     0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  .330 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  .    3  10     0 

Good  kinds  .        ,        per  dcz.,  from  I2s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  g-od  bulbs,  each    0    3     0 
„  „  PUNCTATUM         .        ,,.076 

„         SPECIOSUM,  (true)  .         .        .        „     .     2  l2    d 

H.  GaooM  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
Ne-.v  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwar^led  by  post  pa  applica- 
tion^—Foreis^i^rdei^  executed^ 
\  1   A  G  I^  I  E  I  C  E  N  T       SnO:  D  L  I  N  G 

J-'i  ANTIRRHINUMS. 

MoN'AKcn— purple-crimsou,  with   large  yellow  throaf,    s.  d. 

very  superb 50 

RoEcsTuw— orange-red,  lirge  lemon  tl^roat     .        .        .    3    G 
Fatoltritb— white  veined    wi:h   crimson,  largos  lemon 

throat,  very  novel  and  fine 5     0 

CAnyopHiLLoinas  slperb  — very  fine  large  white,  striped 

with  crimson,  very  beautiful,  and  always  constant  .  3  6 
Striata  Foa-iiusissi.it  a— while,  veined  with  dark  crimson  2  0 
MoGUt.— l.uge  dark  crimson  pufplc  .  .  .  .16 
Splendexs— very  beautiful  gold  colour  .  .  .  .26 
SupRiiJiK — the  largest  and  brig'htest  ycUcw  known  .  5  0 
Ma\'ist — rosy-lilac,  yellow  throat  .  .  .  ,  .16 
Gigantea— flowers  of  an  extraordinary  size,  of  a  beauti- 
ful colour,  with  yellow  throat 3    6 

Purity— large,  and  clear  white 16 

Lii-ACiNA- fine  rosy  lilac 16 

The  whole  Collection  for  \l.  lis.  6(f.  Will  be  sent  outin  April 
in  a  stout  cas?,  post  free,  warranted  to  go  safe. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade.  (A  remittance  e.'cpected.) 
Note. — The  above  beautilnl  Seedlmgs  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  a  great  mass  of  fine  flowers,  and  several  of  them 
were  twice  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chtonide,  pages  443 — SOS  :  "  Their  dis- 
tinct bright  colours  and  large  Ilowers,  with  their  compact  dwarf 
habits  (differing  from  this  class  generally),  render  tliem  alike 
desirable  f^  r  the  flower  garden  as  for  the  shrubbery."  Their 
continuance  in  bSoom  throughout  all  the  summer  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  cumnieut. — William  Miller,  Provi- 
dence N'lrsprv.  R.Tms^sfe. 


XyAITE'S     *' QUEEN    OF    DWARF"    PEA. 

■  »  This  is  a  varisiy  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world,  being  distinct 
from  any  that  has  been  previously  brought  befi;rG  the  public. 
In  its  i;abic  it  is  quite  difiercnt  from  all  others,  being  not  more 
than  one  font  in  height,  aud  covered  with  pods.  The  Pea  is 
twice  the  size  cf  any  other  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  ex- 
celling by  ti.reeft'ld  in  produce.  It  has  been  grown  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  and  approved  01  there  as  a  new 
variety;  and  also  at  Her  M>^jcsty 'stable  for  its  superior  flavour. 
None  genuine  unless  bearing-  the  seal  of  J.  G.  Waite.- 
Price  7o.  6d.  per  quart. 

J.  G.  \V.  be  j£  to  inform  tlie  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  his  collection  of  seeds 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  house  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  Grass  seed  department  w^ill  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
sorts  in  cultivation,  which  he  has  selected  f.cm  the  besi  sources 
at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
culturai  branch  will  be  found  all  the  improved  and  newest 
varieties.  Also  the  Turnip-seed  department  will  be  found  com- 
plete, and  he  can  offer  the  following  new  varieties  at  the  low 
prices  staled:— New  Zealand  Golden  Mehui  Swede,  a  very 
delicious  flavour,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  New  White  Decanter,  very 
laige  and  fine  sheep  feeder,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

All  other  kinds  of  seeds  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
bouse  in  Londco.    Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 

■i    Eyie-^treet  Hill.  Hatton  Garden.  AirilS. 


CEEDS.— CORNER  OF   HALF-MOON   STREET. 
*^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Aiiuointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROY'AL  AGRICULIURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  oi'  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and    seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON- STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  liad  on  applicati'>n. 


ELIGIBLE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  CARRYING  ON  THE 
NURSERY  BUSINESS  WITHIN  ONE  MILE  OF  THE 
FLOURI.SHING  TOWN  OF  READING,  BERKS. 

''j"'0  LET. — Five  Acres  of  good  Land  now  phuted  as 
J-  a  Nursery,  together  with  a  Cottage  on  the  same.  Imme- 
diate possession  may  be  hadby  taking  the  stock  at  a  lair  valua- 
tion.—Direct  to  Mr.  Drake,  Archiiecc,  Market-place,  Reading. 

KOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING,  to  be  held 
at  Shrewsbury,  July,  1845.  A  Nobleman  or  a  Party  of 
Genlleman  maybe  accommodated  with  spacious  Sitting-rocm 
and  Excellent  Bed-rooms  for  the  week,  with  attendance.— 
Direct,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Staric,  23,  Titchbouise 
street,  London, 


EDWARD  BSUK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Prcseuc  Prices  fcr  Cash  or  Post-cffice  order. 


1 4  inches 

15  inches 

16  inches 
IS  inches 
.    Slate  Works,  Islcwarth,  Middlesex. 


\]s.  Od. 

20  inches 

12    6 

22  inches 

IG    0 

2i  inches 

19    0 

22s.  ed. 

25     0 
32     0 


/  CUCUMBER  and  MELON  BOXES  and  LIGHTS. 
Vy  —For  Sale,  one,  two,  and  three-light  BOXES  and  LIGHTS, 
of  all  sizes,  ready  lor  immediate  use,  Wcirrantcd  of  the  best 
materials,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  two- 
light  Boxes  and  L"ish;s  complete,  from  1/.  8s.  Garden-lights 
made,  glazed,  and  painted,  from  Is.  per  foot. — Sashes  and 
F.anies.-uade,  glazcJ,  and  hung  complete.  Is.  8rf.  per  foot.— At 
Jamrs  Watts'  Sash  Manufactory,  8,  Clatsmont-p'.ace,  Old 
Kent-road.  *»*  References  given. 


CHOICE  FLOWEK  BEliDS. 
/CLARKE  &  CO.  bej  to  announce  to  the  Nobility 
'-^  Gentry,  and  their  Customers,  that  they  have  just  received 
their  Annual  Supply  ot  Choice  Flower  Seeds  direct  from  Ger 
many,  and  wnich  they  beg-  to  offer  at  the  following  low  nrices 
in  the  original  sealed  Pactcls  as  imported  :—  p'-^es, 

A  collection  of  Splendid  Double  German  Astirs  in  ■).!   senar-le 
varieties,  the  collection         ...  =':  ".. 

Do.  Dwaif 

Do.  Globular 

Do. 

D->. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 
Double  German  Stacks, 
Wall-leaved        do. 
Ta.l-growing     do. 


Fine  Mi: 


Brompton 


do. 


in  IS  do 
in  10  do.  2 
in  36  do.  tj 
in  12  do.  3 
in  18  do.  4 
in  12  do.  3 


5s.  Od. 
3     6 


6 


1-.™.      r'^   German   stock,  Miied    German  Aster,  Mixed 

?^"To:^^lZl'.\^T'  °"'"-'  '^^'-"'-  ^"""^  «'-". 

AimSs^or  fo?"'  °'  '^^°'""'  ^"'""^^  ^'""^  ^""^  HaL^haidy 

Bltcl'vLnnhf,'i'%°'  ';'°'''"  ^"''''  ="<='•  as  Viscaria  oculata, 
plckelC'r         '  ^■'"■^J"'"''-  P'-l"--'  Uiummondii,  per  dozen 

sS°"mJl;  .'fr'r,'-  ""''  ^ErienUural  S.eds  of  every  description. 
86,    H.gh-slreet.  npposil^jlie_Town-h«ll.   Boriugh.  London 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,Oxfor,l.streTres,.ectfalIy 
^rf-ML""""""  ''*'  '"^,'"^'  ^  ""^  '"S=  assortment  ol  the  abovi 
articles  m   various  colours,  and  .solicits  an  early  inspection 

WARE  af  X"!n  °'  r""S"'''^^-  "^I-^^*'  ■■'"^  EA^l  HEN- 
WARE  at  the  lowes  possible  price,  for  Cash.-2oj,  0.«ord- 
street,  near  Hyde-park.  w-viui« 


tJOl- WATER    APPARATUS    FOR     HEATING 

i-XHORTICULTUnALBUILDIN'GS,DWELLING-IIOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTOKIES,  npoii  improved  prLcU 

^EDWAkVBAliEyf^^I'Vci'LB^Oli^""'''  "'  ^^^^"'^^  "-'' 

D.and  E.BAii.EYhavingdevoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve 
menls  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eScient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  ivith  ecouoniv  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  ScoUar.J,  and  Ireland  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  bad  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  e.xecming  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  at  Chiswick. 

U.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  met.il  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  nublcmcn,  gentle- 
men, and  ihe  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  v.here  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  tor  tlie  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  aud  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brouiiht  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  were  the  first  to  introduce  metaliic  curviii- 
near  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivei7 ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantlj-.  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufactory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTE.'-!. 


:r-3 


BURBIDGS  AND  HEALY,  laaviug  bsated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horlicultura!  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cacunibcrs,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  rccoNirncnded 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  works  on  the  culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  workiuij  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcingr.  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidcb  and  Healv's  p^jculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
vrith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  dcsiied  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  tlie  foUuwin^  places  : 
Horticultural  Garden?,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunueisbury  j  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  pUces. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
11/.  to  12;.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  71.  iVs.  tu  s;.  per  ton, 
according"  to  qu^n':ity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wa.', 
NoRTHCOTT,  13,  Rood-lane.  Fenchurch-street. 


(  ^  UANO. — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsuia,  tiulptiates 
^^  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Eooe  du:-.t,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  aud  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
all  other  Manures  on  Sale,  by  MARK  FOTHERGILL,  -40,  Upper 
Thames-street.     Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano. 


POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANUKE,  vrhicli  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Gaaao,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Minures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 
For  flowers  and  VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindlet  and  others.      Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  is.  Qi.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  80  gallons  of  Liquid  JLmure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  65,   6rf.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 
Manufactory,  28,  Upper  Fore-Street,  Lambeth. 
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^m¥  "WOEKS  .O^D  NEW  EDITIONS. 


1\  TODERX  COOKERY,  in  aU  its  Branches,  reduced 

-1-*-*-  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  Usa  of  Private  Families.  Id  a  series  of  Receipts, 
all  of  which  have  been  btrictly  tested, and  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
By  EL.IZA  ACTCN,  Dedicated  to  t^.e  Young  Housekeepers  of  England.  l-Vap.  Svo, 
v.ith  Woodcuts,  7s-  6(f. 

*¥*  A  New  Edition  in  a  few  days. 

2.  The  Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and  Tillages, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting:  Farms,  explained  by  several  Speci- 
mens of  V,duati'''ns  :  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different 
Situations.  Adapter!  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and 
Tenants.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDOX.  G:h  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Bv  JOHN 
DONALDSON,  Land  Steward,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses." 
.Svo,  lOs.  Gd. 

3.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles  J  witii  Formalre  for  Publto  Brewers, 
and  Instrnctions  for  Private  Families.  By  V\"1LLIAM  BLACK.  Third  eaition,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  considerable  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor 
GRAHAM,  of  the  London  University.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatiu'e,  and  Art ; 

Comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Piinciples  of  every  Branch  of 
Karaan  Knowledge}  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  a'l  tiie  Term?  in  General 
Use.  Edited  by  \V.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  J.  CAUVIN,  The 
various  departments  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  8vo,  with  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 3/. 

5.  The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health 

and  Disease. 

By  T.  BULL,  M.D.,  Memberof  the  Royal  Colleje  of  Physicians,  Physician-Accoucheur 
to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  Author  nf  "  Hints  to  Mothers  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  Pregnancy,  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room."  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo,  /S. 


6.  Hints  to  Jlothers, 


For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-Tn 
Room  ;  with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By 
THOMAS  BULL,  M.D.,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution, 
&c.,  itc.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo,  Ts. 

7.  A  Scriptnre  Herbal. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  CALCOTT.  Sqnare  crown  Svo,  25s. 

8.  Popular  Conchologj;  or,the  Shell  Cabinet  Arranged: 

Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology :  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  and  Account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Sb.ells,  and  a 
complete  Descriplive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  AGNES  CATLO\V.  Fc^p. 
Svo,  with  312  Woodcuts,  105.  6i. 

9.  Conversations  on  Botany. 

Ninth  Edition,  improved.  Fcap.  S'^'o,  22  Plates,  ^s.  6d. ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  125. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  children  and  young  pcrsoos  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetable  productions  of  their  native  country,  by  introducing  to  them,  in 
a  fami:iar  m:inner,  the  principles  of  the  Linnrem  System  of  Botany.  For  this  pur  joss, 
the  arrangement  of  Linrxas  is  briefly  explained;  a  native  plant  of  each  class,  with  a 
few  excsptii:  ns,  is  examined,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving.  A  short  account  is  added 
of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  specie?. 

10.  Crocker's  Elements  of  Land-Surveying. 

FiMi  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  iuiproved  and  modernised,  by 
T.  G.  BUNT,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  of  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  S.c,  superintended  by  RICHARD  FARLEY,  of  thcNautical  Almanac 
Establishment.     Post  Evo.  12s. 

11.  Gray  &]VIitchell's  Ornithology.  The  Genera  of  Birds: 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and  an 
extensive  List  of  Specie?,  referred  to  their  seversl  Genera.  By  GEORGE  P.OBERT 
GRAY.  Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Correap.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological 
Department,  British  Museum  ;  aud  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c., 
Sec.     Illustrated  with  330  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  DAVID  WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  I05.6d.  each;  each  Part  consisting  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain. 

***  The  work  will  not  exceed  50  Monthly  Parts.         INo.  \2  was  published  March^lst. 

12.  The  Tree-Lifter ;  or  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting 

Trees. 

By  Colonel  GEORGE  GREE:CWOOD.     Svo,  with  an  Illastrative  Plate,  7s. 

13.  The  Economy  of  Waste  Manures  : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Na'.ure  and  Use  of  Neglected  Fertilisers,  Bp  JOHN  HANNAM. 
Written  for  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by  permission  of  the 
Council.     Fcap.  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

14.  The   Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological 

Botany. 

By  J.  S.  HENSLOW,  M.A.F.L.S.,  &c.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Vignette  Title,  and  nearly 
70  Woodcuts,  Cs. 

15.  A  Descriptive  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  Planting 

and  Managing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines. 

By  CLEMENT  HOARE,  Author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine 
en  Open  Walls."     12mo,  5s. 

16.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 

Vine  on  Open  Walls. 

By  CLEMENT  HOA  RE.    Third  Edition.    Svo,  "s.  6d. 

17.  The  British  Flora. 

In  Two  Vril5.  Vol.  1  ;  comprising  Phjenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns. 
By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSOM  HOOKER.  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A..  and  L.S..  &c.,  &e.,  &C. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Um- 
belliferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Svo,  with  12 
Plates,  Ms.  plain;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  2is. 
Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  completing  the  British 
Flora,  and  formine  Vol.  5,  Parts  l  and  2,  of  Smith's  Eoglish  Flora,  24s. 

18.  The  Boy's  Country  Book  : 

Being  the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amuse- 
ments, Pleasnres,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
HOWITT,  Author  of  "The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo, 

with  40  Woodcuts,  8s. 

19.  An  Introduction  to  Entomology;   or,  Elements  of 

the  Natural  Historj^  of  Insects  : 

Comprising  an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motion?,  Noises,  Kybematinn,  lostinct,  &c.  By 
W.  KIRBY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S.,  Rector  of  Barham;  and  W.  SPENCE,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
and  L.S.    Sixth  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.    2  vols.,  8vo,  SU.  6d. 


20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 


Taxidermy ;   or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History. 


For  the  Use  of  Moscunis  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.T.  E.  Bowdlch), , 
Aulhor  of  "  Memni-s  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  improved,  with  an  Accouut  of  a 
Visit  to  Walton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  Method  of  Preserving  Animais. 
with  Wood  Engravings,  ~* 


Fcap.  8vo, 


Introduction  to  Botany. 


By  Prof.  J.  LI.MDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.;  L  S.,  &e.     Third  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
considerable  Additions.    Svo,  with  Si.x  Plates,  and  numerous  Woortcuts,  ISs. 

A  SjTiopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  x\rranged  according 
to  the  Naturtil  Orders. 

By  Professor  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S..  &e.      Third  Edition,  with  naraerons 
Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improvements,  l2mo,  10s.  6t/. 


The  Lady's  Country  Companion  ;  or.  How  to  Enjoy 
a  Country  Life  Rationally. 

By  Mrs.  LOUDON,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Ladies,"  &c.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  an  Eo- 
graving  on  Steel,  and  lllustrationson  Wood.  [On  Tlmrsdi^ynext. 

24.  Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters, 

Bailiffs,  Land-Stewards,  and  Farmers  : 

In  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry  Me- 
chanics, Land-Surveyiiig,  Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Dra'wine 
and  Isometncal  Projection  and  Perspective;  with  Examples  showing  their  applications 
to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Purposes.    By  the  late  J.  C,  LOQDON,  F.  L.S.  H.S 
&c.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  London.  Svo.   lln  Hie  Press. 

25.  On  Landed  Property,  and  the  Economy  of  Estates; 

Comprehending  the  Relarion  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms 
of  Leases;  Farm  Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains.  Embankments,  and  other  Rural 
Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  "  Elements 
of  Practical  .Agriculture,"  &c.    Svo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s. 

26.  Elements  of  Practical  Agricultm-e  : 

Comprehendingthe  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  ofthe  Domestic  Animals  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  LOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S. E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  "The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  Great 
Britain  described,"  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200 
Woodcuts.    Svo,  21s. 


Containing  Anip'e  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  rarieKes  of  Roses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families:  their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  ByT.  RIVE  lis. 
^•■"      Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcap.  Svo,  Gs. 


27.  Elements  of  Physics.     Part  I — Ponderable  Bodies. 

By  C.  F.  PESCIIEL.  Princiiial  of  t!-e  Royal  Militarv  College.  Dresden.  Tr,<inslated  from 
the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  rs.  6rf. 

28.  Illustrations   of    the  Principles  and  Practice   of 

Wai-ming  and  Ventilating, 

With  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and  Length  of  Life.  By  D.B.REID,  M.D.,  F.R.S. E. 
Svo,  with  Diagrams,  and  320  Engravings  on  Wood,  16s. 

29.  The  Rose  Amatem-'s  Guide : 

Containing  Amp'e  Descriptions  of  all  the 
classed  in  their  respective  Families:  their  Hi; 
Jun.    Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improve' 

30.  The  Vegetable  Cultivator ; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Descriution  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary 
Vegetables,  with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  bv  Natural  and 
Artificial  Means,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them;  alphabetically  arranged. 
Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Alio,  some 
Recollections  ofthe  Life  of  Puilip  .Mir'tsR,  F.A.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  JOHN  ROGERS,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit 
Cultivator.''    Second  Edition.     Fcap  Svo,  7s. 

31.  The  English  Flora. 

By  Sir  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnein 

Society,  &c.    6  vols.,  Svo,  3/.  12s. 
Contents:— Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  FLOWEaiNO  Plants  aud  the  Feaxs,  21.  8s. 
Vol.  V.    Part  1,  12s.— CKVPTOGAMi.i;    co.-nprising  the   Mosses,    HepaticEe,  Licheos. 

Characeaj,  andAigK.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2.  i:s.— The  FojJOl— completing  the  Work.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  and 

the  Rev.  M.  J.  BERKELEY,  F.L.S.  S:c. 


32.  Compeudium  of  the  English  Flora. 
33 


34. 


Bv  Sir  J.  E.  SMITH.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions  aud  Co  rrcctions.    By  Sir.  W.  J 
HOOKER.     12mo,  7s.  Cif. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.     Fifth  Edition,  12mo,  7s.  6^. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  SMITH,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Seventh  Edition, 
corrected;  in  which  the  object  of  Smith's  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with 
that  ofthe  "Irdroduction."  By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H  ,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Svo,  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  21.  lis.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines ; 

Coiitiining  a  clear  E.ipnsition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.    By  ANDREW  URH, 
F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.  L.  Phllad.;  S.  Ph.   Soc.  N.   Germ. 
&c.     Third  Edition,   corrected,     svo,  illustrated  with    1240. 


M.D., 

Hanov. ;    Mulii, 


&c. 


Engravings  on  Wood,  50s. 

35.  Recent  Improvements  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 

Mines ; 

Beirg  the  Sccord  Edition  of  a  Supp'eraent  to  the  Third  Edition  of  his  Dictionary. 
By  ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  &c.    Svo,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Us. 

36.  Essaj's  on  Natural  History  ; 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  CHARLES  WATERTON,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in 
South  America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  Ihe  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall 
Fifth  Editon,  fcp.  Svo.  S,s. 

EE.OND  SERIES.    With    Continuation   of   Ma.  WATERTON'S  Autobiography. 
2d  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.,  with  Vignette,  by  T.  CRESWICK,  A.R.A.,  6s.  6d. 

37.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy ; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  m 'st  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping: 
PS,  The  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating, 
and  Lighting  them. — A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the 
nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of  Servants — A  general  account  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food,  and  the  methods  of  preserving  and  preparing  them 
by  Cooking— Making  Bread — The  Chemical  Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all  kinds  of 
Fermented  Liquirs  used  as  Beverage — Materials  emp'o;  e  I  i  i  Dress  and  the  Toilette — 
Business  of  the  Laundry — Description  of  the  various  Wheel  Carriages — Preservation 
cf  Health -Domestic  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS  WEBSTER,  F.G.S.  &c.  ; 
assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  "Domestic  Duties."  Svo,  with  nearly 
1000  Woodcuts,  50.'. 
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OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 

THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  op  the  NOTTING- 
HAM FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
for  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants;  Hyacinths,  Auri- 
culas, Qnd  Pnljranthus;  will  beheld,  at  the  Exchange  Rooms, 
on  the  30th  inst.  Schedules  of  the  Prizes,  &c,,  can  be  had  of 
S,  R.  P.  Shiltok,  Honorary  Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE    GRAND    DAHLIA    SHOW, 
(open  to  all  England),  to  be  held  in  SkptEmbeei,  1845," 
PROPOSED   PRIZES: 

First  Class  (open  to  all),  24  Blooms  ; — First  Prize,  8^. ;  Se. 
cond  Prize,  5^  ;  Third  Prize,  zl. ;  Fourth  Prize,  21,  Entrance,  1 5s. 

Skconu  Class  (open  to  growers  of  not  exceeding  200  Jjlants), 
le  Blooms:— FirstPrize,  8/,;  SecoiidPrize,  5/.;  Third  Prize,  3i.; 
Fourth  Prize,  2/.    Entrp.oce,  15s. 

Third  Class  (open  to  growers  of  not  exceeding  1 00  plants), 
12  Blooms: — First  Prize,  3^ ;  Second  Prize,  zl.i  Third  Fnze/ 
12.;  Fourth  Prize,  lOs.    Entrance,  5*. 

TouRTH  Class  (open  to  growers  of  not  exceeding  50  plants), 
6  Bloom^  .—First  Prize,  2/.  j  SecouiPrize,  1 1. ;  Third  Prize,  I5s.  j 
Fourth  Prize,  lOs.    Entrance,  Zs. 

Fifth  Class  (open  to  growera  of  not  exceeding  30  plants), 
6  Blooms:— First  Prize,  l^. ;  Second  Prize,  15s,;  Third  Prize, 
iGfi, ;  Fourth  Prize,  5t.     Entrance,  2s.  6rf. 

Sixth  Class  (no  dealers  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  in  this 
Class),  6  Blooms,  not  sent  out  until  the  present  year; — First 
Prize,  3/. ;  Second  Prize,  2/.;  Third  Prize,  ll.    Entrance,  5s.' 

Seventh  Class,  Seedlings  (open  to  all),  3  Blooms,  not  yet 
Bent  out.  ^ 

China  Astrrs,  6  Blooms :— First  Prize,  10s.;  Second  Prize, 
7s.;  Third  Prize,  4s,    Entrance,  Is. 

African  Marigolds,  6  Blooms  (3  Orange  and  3  Lemon^  : — 
FirstPrize,  I  Os. ;  Second  Prize,  "i-, ;  Third  Prize,  4s.  Entrance,  Is. 

French  Marigolds,  6  Blooms:— First  Prize,  lOi'. ;  Second 
Prize.  75.;  Third  Prize,  4s.    Entrance,  is. 

*»*  The  day  will  be  fixed  in  August  next,  when  Schedules  of 
Prizes  may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application  to  W,  G.  Ashton, 
Honorary  Secretary.— Cambridge,  April  12, 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS.— Plants  of  this 
Splendid  Flower,  strong  and  healthy,  at  3s.  6rf.,  5s.,  and  Js. 
per  plant ;  seed  of  the  same  at  2s.  6rf, ;  also  the  beautiful  Lian. 
thus  nigricans,  5s.  per  packet;  aprintedtreatise  will  be  included 
for  growing  the  above;  Cuthill's  Prince  of  Denmark  clove- 
scented  Carnation,  a  nosegay  iu  itself,  12s,  per  dozen ;  good 
collections  of  Picotees  and  Carnations,  at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  a 
beautiful  Petunia  ornatissima  (Van  Houtte),  Is.  &d.  each  ;  best 
Picotee  Seed,  5s.  per  packet;  Calceolaria  ditto,  2s.  6(^.;  Melon 
and  Cucumber  Seeds,  and  healthy  Plants,  ready  at  all  times. 
A  large  packet  of  Chicory  Seed,  with  10  years'  successful 
directions  for  forcing  the  same,  by  J.  C.  Price,  Is.  6d, — the  best 
of  all  winter  salads. 

N,B. — A  strong  active  lad,  aged  18,  wanted. 

Direct  to  J.  Cdthill,  Florist,  Denmark  Mill,  Camberwell, 
London. 

MARNOCK  AND  MANLEY'S  CATALOGUE  OF 
NEW  FUCHSIAS.  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, LOBELIAS,  PHLOXES,  DAHLIAS,  &c..  is  now 
reacy,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  their  Nur:iery,  Hack- 
ney, Loudon. — April  12, 


SELECT  GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 
TyM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to 
•  '  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper  to  their  advertisement  in 
the  1st  page  of  the  Gardeners'  CAronic/e  of  the  5th  inst.;  and  to 
call  attention  to  the  advantageous  offers  to  purchasers  of  the 
above  interesUng  Plants.— Quick  communication  to  ail  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  parcels  are  carefully  packed,  and 
delivered  free  of  charge  on  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway. 
Cross- Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,— April  12. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING   &  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
nsmiber  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  are  respectfully  requested  to  audress  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


TO  CALCEOLAIilA   GROWERS. 

T  PEARSON  having  raised  three  splendid  varieties 
•  from  about  six  thousand  seedlings,  flowered  by  him  last 
year,  intends  letting  them  out  this  spring  instead  of  keeping 
them  longer  in  hand,  and  will  send  healthy  plants,  post  free, 
of  "INFANT  SAPPHO,"  6s.;  "  MARMION,"  8s.  6d. ;  "ROSE 
OF  TISTELON,"  Us.  6rf.  The  price  is  according  to  the  stock 
in  hand.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  a  post-office 
ordpris  nent  with  it. — Chilwell  Nurseries,  near  Nottineliam. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 

1645. 


50  Fine  Varieties 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto 


YOU  ELL     AND     CO,, 
PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 

QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS  ; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MfcNT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
and  very  best 
FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,    PANSIES 

CINERARIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
and  other  highly-ornamental  Plants,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sheet  of 'the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of  March  the  8th  and 
March  the  l5th,  to  which  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  elegant  tribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Eight  New  Splendid  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,  price  42s.  the  set,  and  their  Eight  New  SEEDLING 
VERBENAS,  price  25s.  the  set,  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend, and  they  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
above  dates. 

YouELL  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  with 
safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  tliey  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  upon  the  following  terms: — 
12  Extra  FiTie  Vars.  of  Fuchsia,  12s.  Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ditto  21s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto. 
.    40s.    Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
.    60s,    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser  or  ditto. 
With  the  exqeption  of  those  marked  thus*. 
The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  the  latter  part  of  March,  thus  insuriag  to  the  pur- 
chaser fine  plants  for  competition  the  ensuing  season.    Many 
of  the  varieties  can  bs  supplied  now. 

VERBENAS.- 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  fis.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  10s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  ntime       .        .        .    10s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...     18s.  ,, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  125.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER. SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  6«. 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
'*  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF   NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Yodell  and  Co.'s  Adver- 
tisement of  March  15,  1S45. 

YouELL  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the  following 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all  possessing 
first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  fi^rst-class  prizes  ct  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  last  year.  They  are  as  follow  :— 
Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee  . 
,,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee 

„  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    . 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES 
Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  this  beautilul  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  supeirior  first-class     sS  s.  d 

Show  Flowers 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .... 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
FINE    ERICAS,  125.   per  dozen. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and 

GREEN-FLESH  MELON.  For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 
Melons,  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.    Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
iTREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  Youell  and  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor ;  ^Iso  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  iJamilton,  Eavl  of  Orford,  Lord  BurUugton,  Lcrd  Walsing- 
ham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Harris,  &c. 

Youell  and  Co.  being  the  largest  holders  of  This  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  thera  upon  the  following 
advantageous  terms': — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-s;zed  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10^.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  13  inches,  in  48-Bized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  U. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  &d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  0fi.  and 
12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  April  12,  1845. 
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CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AURlCULaB,  AND  ' 

POLYANTHUSES. 

JOHN  SLATER,  Florist,  Ciieetiiam  Hill,  near 
*J'  Manchester,  calls  the  attention  of  Florists  and  Amateurs 
to  his  large  and  healthy  collection  of  plants,  of  the  above- 
named  varieties,  which  he  is  selling  at  low  prices  ;  Catalogues 
of  which  may  be  had  on  pre-paid  apijlicatioii.  20  pairs  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotecp,  in  20  fine  varieties,  20,5.,  package  in- 
cluded.—J.  S.  hasafcwpairs  of  that  fine  Rose  rial<e  Carnation 
"Chadwiclt's  Flora,"  new  last  season,  ou  sale,  price,  5s.  per 
pair,  delivttred  post-paid. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
\X/"    E.  RENDLE  has  succeeded  m  obtaining  a  few 
'  '   •  hundred  seeds  of  that  rare  and  richly. perfumed  Annual 
named  by  Professor  LiNnr.BY 

MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS, 
Sold  in  packets  at  2s.  td.  each.    As  well  as  a  choice  selected 
stock  of  the  following  new  and  beautiful  Flower-Seeds  :  — 


Imported  German  Stocks 
„  ,,      Asters 

„  ,,      Larkspurs 

Clematis  montana 

Clintonia  pulchella 

Lobelia  ramosa 


Me^embryantbemura  tricolor 
Phlox  Drummondi 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii 
Trachimenc  cDEruIea 
Finest  mixed  Zinnias 
Schizanthus  Hookerii 


The  above  at  6d.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  Mar- 
tynia  fragrans,  free  by  post,  for  6s. 

36  leading  varieties  of  Annuals,  as  recommended  in  the 
Chronicle  of  March  1st, for  12s.,  free  by  post;  12  choice  Greenhouse 
Annuals,  as  recommended  March  15th,  for  6s.,  free  by  post. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  has  just  been  published, 
and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  April  12. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

O  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c.,  Tivoli,  near  St 
-L-*.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  Choice  Plants,  which 
will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  April:  12  new  choice  and  distinct 
Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition,  for  6s.;  12  extra  first-rate,  very 
distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  for 
12s.;  12  distinct  Verbenas  for  3s.  Qd.;  12  e.xtra  new  good 
varieties  for  6s.;  12  fine  show  Pansies  for  6s.;  12  extra  good 
for  12s.;  12  very  choice  Petunias  for  Qs.;  12  good  and  distinct 
Cinerarias  for  6s.;  12  extra  new  kinds  for  l2s.  ;  la  extra' 
choice  Anagallis  for  3s.  6<i. ;  12  flue  Salvias  for  -Is.;  12  Helio- 
tropiums  for  4s.;  12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  forGs. ;  I2  extra  new 
very  disrinct  varieties  for  12s. ;,  12  choice  Anttrrhinunia  for  6s.  ; 
12  extra  choice  new  kinds  for  12s.       ,     , 

Also  will  be  reaily  to  Send  out'  in  May,  T!2  good  show 
Dahlias  for  12s.  ;  12  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  21s.;  12  choicefancy  or  border  varieties  for  6s.  Any 
of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed  ^nd  forwarded,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the 
above  may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application.— April  12. 

PETUNIA  MAGNIFLORA. 

WILLIAM  GREGORY  most  respectfully  informs 
the  Public  that  the"'abOTe  Plant  is  a  seedling  of  his 
growing  last  year;  the  flowers  of  which  are  exceedingly  large, 
white,  shaded  with  lavender-colour,  of  a  robust  habit,  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  was 
seen,  and  plants  were  ordered  by  many  highly  respectable 
parties  during  the  summer.  Plants  will  be  sent  out  iu  rotation 
as  the  orders  are  received,  on  and  after  the  l8th  of  April  next, 
at  Gs.  each,  with  the  usual  allowance  to  the  trade  when  three 
or  more  plants  are  ordered.— Nurseries,  Cirencester,  April  12. 


rpHOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
-S-  DAHLIAS  and  PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application. — Slough  Nursery,  April  12. 


R 


WHITE  AND  CO.  offer  the  following,  viz. :  Forty 
established  Plants    of  first-rate    show-flower   GERA- 
NIUMS, including  Beck's  Zanzummum    .        .        .  £5    5    0 

Twelve  ditto  ditto 2    2    0 

Twelve  ditto,  not  including  Zanzummum        .        .      l  H    6 

*Twelve  ditto,  good  sorts 110 

Twelve  finest  scarlet  Geraniums         .        .        .        .      0  12    0 

Twelve  good    ditto        ditto 0    3     0 

Twelve  Dahlias,  first-rate  kinds,  including  Beeswing      110 
Twelve  ditto  not  ditto        .        .      0  12    0 

Twelve  ditto,  good  border  kinds      ' .        .        .030 

Twelve  BuddleaLindleyana,  superb  plants  for  bedding   1     1    o 
Twelve  choicest  and  newest  Verbenas  and  Petunias      0    d    0 

Twelve  good  old  old  sorts 0    3    0 

Twelve  first  rate  Roses  in  pots,  including  Cloth  of 

Gold,  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  La  Reine,  &c  .  .220 
The  following  New  Plants  arc  confidently  recommended, 
viz.;— Alona  caetestis,  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  Inga  pulchsrrima, 
Echites  splenriens,  Luculia  Pineiana,  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  Achi- 
menes  picta,  Rondeletia,  new  yellow,  from  Havannah,  Hindsia 
violacea,  Franciscea  hydracgeiJormis,  Pentas  carnea. 
Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire. 


n^  AND  J.  BACKHOUSE,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
-*-  •  YoEK,  beg  to  offer  to  the  public  their  fine  New  DAHLIA, 
"GEM  ;"  colour  bright  sulphur,  shading  into  palt  piinirose,  occa- 
sionally tipped  with  bronze  J  flowers  Very  large,  bioomin;:  on 
long  footstalks;  form  and  petal  fine  j  a  good  acquisition  to  a 
stand:  plant  3  to  4  feet  high.  Str-^ng  plants  of  the  above  at 
7s,  Gd,  each,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  first  week  in  this 
month  (May).    The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

T.  and  J.  B.'s  General  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Pansies,  &c.,  for 
1845,  together  with  that  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  may 
he  had  on  application. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

GRASS  SEEDS  can  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Smithe, 
of  Eastling,  Faversham,  Kent,  of  the  most  approved  mix- 
tures, according  to  the  soil  and  situation, for  Permanent  Pasture 
and  Meadow,  at  8s,  per  bushelj  and  for  Lawns,  at  lOs.,  includ- 
ing Clovers.  Directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accom- 
pany the  seeds  if  desired.  The  sorts  can  be  had  separate  at  tae 
general  prices.    The  Trade  supplied  at  a  reduction. 
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WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &.  Floiusts, 
No.  28,  CorDhill,  London,  beg  to  ofier  to  tiie  Nobility  and 
Gentry  the  toUowing  new  and  choice  Flower  and  VcKetable 
Seeds,  which  they  can  confidently  recommend.  For  a  more 
lengthened  list,  W.  and  W,  beg  to  refer  to  Harrison's  "Fiori- 
cultural  Cabinet,"  for  this  and  the  t\Vo  preceding  months  :— 


Achimenes  hirsnta,  new,  is. 

Alonsoa  Jerrisses,  very  beau- 
tiful, 6d. 

Anagalli*  coccioea,  splen- 
dens,  6d. ;  Bresverii,  beauti- 
fal.  Is. 

Antirroinum  hybridum,  20 
shades  of  colour  mixed,  6d. 

Aquilegia  glandalosa,  very 
beantifal,  Is. 

Aster,  German,  mixed  from  im- 
ported varieties,  6d.  -,  double 
nosegay,  Gd.  j  collection  of 
24  varieties,  as  imported, 
most  splendid,  5s. 

Balsam,  double  Camellia-flow- 
ered, mixed,  6d.  ;  dotible 
German,  12  varieties,  sepa- 
rate, the  collection,  3s. 

Bracliycome  iberidifolia,  6d. 

Campanula  stricta,  Gd. 

Carnation,  from  fine  aamed 
show  flowers,  is. 

Clintooia  pulcbella,  Grf. 

Clivea  nobilis,  6d. 

CobcEa  scandens.  Si. 

Cockscomb,  new  giant  scar- 
let, 6d.;  12  splendid  im- 
ported varieties,  quite  new, 
4s.  the  collection 

Convolvulus  minor,  dark  pur- 
ple, 6d. ;  inflatas,  6d.;  major, 
new  dark  variety,  Qd. 

Cuphea  silenoides,  6d. 

Cytisus  Atleeana,  new  and 
splendid.  Is. 

Dahlia,  from  choic?  named 
flowers,  saved  by  the  most 
celebrated  growers,  is. 

Elichrysum,  superb,  new  var. 
from  the  Swan  River,  6d. 

Eucharidium  grandifloruto,6rf. 

Gilia  splendens  nova,  6d. 

Gloxinia  rubra  splend?ci8,  is. 

Godetia  rosea  splendens,  6d.; 
aurea,  beautiiul,  6a. 

Heartsease,  from  choicest 
named  show  flowers  saved  by 
Thomson  and  other  emi- 
nent growers,  is. 

Hibiscus  ManJhot,  splendid,  Is. 

Hollyhock'',  a  collection  com- 
prisiDg  30  new  and  beautiful 
varieties,  6s.;  Camellia- flow- 
ered, 6d. 

Jpomoea  rubro-cserulea,  Is. 

Larkspur,  German,  12  kinds, 
extra  fine,  3s. ;  German,  fine 
mixed,  Gd. 

^belia  ramosa,  beautiful,  6d.  -, 
propinqna,  verj-  pretLy,  orf. 

Lnpinus  variegata,  very  pretty, 
6d, 

Martyi"a  fragrans,  Js. 


Marigold,  unique  French  dwf., 
beautifully  striped,  6J. 

Mesembryanthemum  pyro- 
pssum,  6d. 

Mimulus  splendens,  6d. 

Nasturtium,  striped,  beautiful 
variety,  6rf. 

Nemophila  discoidalis,  blk.,  Gd. 

Pentstemon  speciosura.  Is. 

Petunia  grandiflora,  beauti- 
ful, 6d. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  large  crim- 
son. Is. 

Pink,  Chinese,  new  double 
fine,  6d. 

Platystemon  Californicum,  Gd. 

Portu^aca  Thellusonii,  Gd. ; 
splendens,  Gd. 

Po'jpy,  20  distinct  colours, 
separate, from  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  5s. 

Primula  sinensis  rubra  fim- 
briata,  Gd.;  alba  ditto,  Gd. 

Salpiglossis,  20  varieties,  mix- 
ed, superb,  Gd. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens,  Gd. 

Scabiosa,  12  beautiful  imported 
varieties,  3s.  the  collection 

Schizanthus  Hookerii,  scarlet, 
Gd. 

SchizopetalumWalkerii,  sweet 
scented,  6d. 

Sedum  cceruleum,  for  rock- 
work,  6d. 

Sieversia  elata,  new,  is. 

Silene  speciosa,  beautiful,  6d. 

Stocks,  German  imported,  24 
varieties,  mixed,  Gd. 
Queen's  Bouquet,  mostbeau- 

tiful,  new,  l*-. 
Collection  of  36  varieties  as 
imported  6s.,  very  beauti- 
ful 6s. 
Emperor,  new  and  splendid; 
crimson  and  yellow  hue, 
beautiful  new,  Is. 
New  dark  Chamois,'  yellow, 
large  flower,  is. 

Sweet  William,  nevr  dark  rich 
colour,  Gd. 

Thunbergia  Fryerii,  new,  is. 

Trorj^eolum  Jarrattii,  Is. ;  bra- 
chyceras.  Is. 

Verbena,  from  the  newest  and 
best  named  flowers.  Is. 

Wallflower,  new  double  gigan- 
tic, bronzy  red,  most  superb. 
Is.;  new  double  dwarf,  dark 
brown,  curiously  shaded,  Is. 

Zinnia  elegrans,  20  splendid 
varieties,  as  im  ported,  os. 
the  collection ;  all  the  cUoiee 
varieties,  mixed  or  sepa- 
rate, Gd. 


CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Beans,  French  new  early  Pro- 
lific, per  quart.  Is.  Gd. 
Beet,  variegated,  beautiful  for 

garn'.shing,  per  packet,  6(?, 
Biuccoli,  Cheltenham,  new,  a 
very  large  and  most  ex- 
celleot   late    variety,   per 
packet,  6d. 
Warner's  new  Superb  White  ; 
this   sort  W.  and  W.  can 
particularly     recommend, 
per  packet,  Gd. 
Cabbage,    the    Queen    (new), 
very  fine  flavour,  per  pkt.  Gd. 
Cauliflower,  Waicheren,  true, 

per  packet,  Gd. 
Endive,  new  transparant  yel- 
low, beautifnlly  curled,  per 
packet,  Gd. 
Lettuce,  New  transparent  Cos, 
per  pkt.  Gd. ;  New  Summer 
Cabbage,  per  pkt.  Gd. 
Ohio  Squash,  a  most  delicious 


variety  of  vegetable  marrovr, 

per  packet,  Gd. 
Parsley,  extra  fi-ne  dbl.  curled, 

beatiful  for  garnishing,  per 

packet,  Gd. 
Peas,  Kentish  Wonder  (superb 
new  Pea)  most  delicious 
flavour,  per  quart.  Is.  Gd. 

Warner's       Incomparable 
Large,  late  Marrow  Pea, 
an  abundant  bearer,  and 
most  delicious  flavour,  per 
packet,  2s. 

Marshall's  early,  very  dwarf, 
and  a  great   bearer,    per 
packet,  is,  Gd. 
Pumpkin,  several  new  varieties 

from  New  South  Wales,  per 

packet,  Gd. 
Radish,  French  scarlet,  olive- 
shaped,  per  pkt.,  Gd. ;  Rose 

Winter,  from    China,    new, 

per  packet,  Gd. 


Also,  made  up  in  collections  for  lOs.,  the  36  Showy  and 
Hardy  Annuals,  for  the  list  and  description  of  which  seethe 
Chronicle,  dated  March  the  1st.  of  the  present  year,  p.  133. 
Likewise  the  18  varieties  of  Tender  Annuals  for  /s.  6(i.,  a3 
recommended  March  the  22d,  page  185. 

*»•  A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  may 
be  bad  oo  application,  post-free. 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA,  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer  them 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  in  general,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  Apply  to  Mr,  George  Baeer,  Bagshot  Nursery  (late 
Hammond's),  Sorrey. 

SEEDS.— CORNER  OF  HALF-MOON  STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  o>  the  Society,  and  A  gri  colt  arista 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  Houge  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

EED   POTATOES.— HUNDRED-FOLD 

POTATOES,  as  advertised  in  the  GaTdeners'  Chronicle, 
February,  1S42.  They  have  been  proved  to  produce  the  largest 
amount'of  crop,  and  one  of  the  very  best  Potatoes  yet  known. 
They  may  be  obtained  in  quantities  not  less  thanhalf  a  load  of 
1261bs.  at  the  rate  of  30s,  per  load.  Apply  to  R.  S.  YatSs,  St. 
Ann's  Square,  Manchester. — April  12. 


JOHN  RIVERS,  Agriccxtdiul  Seemman,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
he  has  on  hand  selected  Varieties  of  GRASSES  for  Lawns  and 
Permanent  Pasture.  For  Lawna  (warranted  to  insure  a  fine 
Turf),  including  Clovers,  14S.  per  bushel;  mixed  for  Pasture,  lOs. 
J.  R.  requests  those  who  favour  him  with  orders  to  describe 
the  soil.  Directions  will  be  given  for  sowing,  &c.  Russian 
Yellow  SWEDISH  TURNIP.  2s.  per  lb.  Very  select  Long 
Yellow  and  Purple  MANGOLD  WUR2EL,  €adi  is.  per  lb 
CEirriage  pEud  to  London. 


HURST  &  MCMULLEN,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 
public;  that  their  List  of  NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLE 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  Spring  of  1845  Is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had,  on  application.  A  selection  from  their  List  of 
Flower-seeds  will  be  found  in  the  last  page  of  fixe  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle  of  March  8th. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

per  collection — s.  d. 
Imported  German  Stocks,  in  36  splendid  varieties    .        .60 

Do.  do.  in  2'>  do.         ,        .         .36 

Do.  do.  "    Asters,  in  24  do.  ■      .        .        .50 

Do.  do.        do.        in  15  do.        .        .        .36 

Hollyhocks  (very  choice),  in  12  named  varieties        .        .30 
Larkspurs  (German),  in  12  splendid  do.       .         .        .36 

Balsams,  12  beautiful  double  varieties        .         ,        .        .50 
Imported  Zinaia  elegans,  9  fine  varieties  .         .         .30 

Cockscombs,  6  choice  kinds 2    6 

Verbenas,       S        do.  3     0 

Wallflowers,  8  imported  varieties 3    0 

Scabious,  German,  8  do 2    0 

Poppies,.  10  splendid  do 3     6 

Mimulus.  10  do 3    0 

The  cboJce  assortment  of  36  kinds  of  leading  Annuals,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  1st,  can  be  had  for 
12s. ;  and  the  t2  be?utiful  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Annuals  re- 
commended March  l5th  for  Gs. 

A  fine  assortment  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  \s.  6(f.per  pair. 

Grayson's  Giant  Asparagus  Plant,  two  years  old,  3«.  per  100. 

A  choice  selection  of  pot  roots  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Dahlias  in  cultivation,  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

All  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Field  Turnips  and  other 
Agricultural  Seeds,  selected  from  the  fiuest  stocks. 

Mixed  Grasses,  for  Lawns,  of- the  very  finest  quality.  Is.  Gd. 
per  lb.  J  Do.  do.  for  Pastures,  is.  per  lb. 

6,  Le^denhall  Street,  April  12. 

SEEDLING      FUCHSIAS,      ''JUNIUS "      AND 
"  HAMLET." 

JUNIUS.— This  splendid  large  and  handsome  variety  is  war- 
ranted to  be  one  of  the  greatest  acqoisitions  of  the  season.  The 
tube  and  sepals  light  blush,  the  latter  expanding  with  a  remark- 
ably bright  tip  of  green,  showing  a  most  beautiful  orange- 
scarlet  corolla  to  great  advantage,  and  has  merited  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Glen'nv  and  Dr.  Lindlet.  (See  Mr.  G.*s 
opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  of  Nov.  gth,  1344)— "Mr. 
Smith's  Seedling  Fuchsia,  'Junius,*  pale  outside,  and  scarlet 
corolla,  much  like  Smith's  Queen  Victoria,  not  yst  out,  habit 
good,  and  much  better  than  the  mass  of  indistinct  things 
already  out,  although  not  exactly  what  we  want."  (Dr.  LiNn- 
LEf's  opinion  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  26th,  1844) — 
"Your  seedling  Fochsia,  'Junius*  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage  on  the  plant,  the  leaf  of  which  is  handsome  and 
habit  good  ;  the  flower  is  stout  and  handsome."  Strong  plants 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  lOs.  Gd,  per 
plant,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  where  sis  or  more 
are  taken  at  once. 

HAMLET.— This  will  also  be  found  a  splendid  variety,  of 
strong  growth,  and  prolific  bloomer.  Tube  and  sepals  bright 
crimson,  corolla  pxirple.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Linulev, 
July  2rth,  1844,  whose  opinion  is  as  follows: — "  W.S.— No.  10 
is  an  excellent  variety  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  robust  grower,  and 
is  the  most  prolific  bloomer  we  have  seen,  bearing  several 
flowers  at  every  joint;  the  flowers  are  large,  rich  in  colour,  and 
measure  from  the  base  of  the  footstalk  to  the  end  of  the  pistil 
nearly  six  inches."  6s.  per  plant,  with  the  usual  discount  as 
above. 

The  following  three  first-rate  Seedling  Verbenas  G.  S.  can 
send  out  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  did  Excelsa  and  Deli- 
cata,  viz. : —  % 

QuEEX  OF  Ekolavd,  rosy  pinV,  ycUow  eye,  occasionally 
beautifully  shaded,  of  fine  form  and  habit,  and  described  by  Dr. 
LiNDLEY  as  a  large  and  handsome  variety  j  warranted  to  be 
the  best  light  flower  of  the  season.    5s. 

Vesta,  peach  blossom,  yellow  eye,  very  large,  of  fine  habit, 
and  a  superior  show  flower.    5s. 

Eeautv,  brilliant  rose,  of  Sue  form.    3s.  Gd. 
*^*  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  plants 
are  taken  at  once.    To  be  sent  out  the  24th  of  April. 

N.B.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  leading  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Petunias,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Verbevas  have  been  shown  at  the  following  Exhibitions, 
at  each  of  which  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  them,  viz., 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park;  Royal  South 
London,  Surrey  Gardens  j  South  Essex,  Wanstead  Park  ;  Hamp- 
stead;  Kewington;  Highgate,  &c. ;  and  were  pronounced  by 
those  vast  assemblages  to  be  far  superior  to  any  they  had  ever 
before  seen.— George  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Kornsey- 
road,  Islington,  near  London. 

RTEEBAY   begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Dahlia 
•      Growers  to  his  superb  SEEDLING  DAHLIAS,  viz  :— 
FDLWOOD  HERO— dark  purple,  shaded  with  rosy  vio-  s.     d. 
let;  very  round,  symmetrical,  full,  and  well  up  in  the 

centre;  height  4  feet 10    6 

FANCY— rich  bright  red;  new  in  colour;  very  thick 
well-formed  petals ;  the  flower  round,  compact,  of 
great  depth,  with  a  fine  rising  centre;  allowed  by  all 
tl^at  have  seen  it  to  be  a  most  splendid  show  flower; 

height,  3  feet 10    6 

ATTR ACTOR— dark  maroon,  distinctly  shaded  with 
bright  light  crimson;  very  full  and  round  in  the  out- 
line; great  depth,  forms  almost  a  ball ;  the  centre  good 
and  well  up,  but  the  petals  are  occasionally  slightly 

ribbed;  height,  4  feet 7    6 

The  above  are  very  constant,  of  excellent  habit,  and  are  re- 
commended with  the  greatest  confidence. 
SOVEREIGN— clear  bright  yellow  ;  first-rate  petal  and 
shape;    occasionally  a  most  splendid  and  first-rate 
flower,  but  not  c;)nBtant ;  height,  4  feet  .  .50 

The  above  SeedUngs  have  been  frequently  .exhibited,  and 
greatly  admired.  (See  advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Gazette  of 
Nov.  2.) 

The  following  respectable  growers  will  be  able  to  execute 
orders  for  any  of  the  above,  in  good  strong  plants,  the  first 
week  in  May  : — Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury;  Mr.  Girling,  Stowmar- 
ket;  Mr.  Widnall,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Drummond,  Bath;  Mr. 
Harrison,  Downham ;  Messrs.  Brown  and  Attweil,  Uxbridge  ; 
Mr.  Spo/y,  Hungerford  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  York;  Mr.  Whale, 
Elcot;  Metropolitan  Union,  MaidaVale,  London;  Mr.  Harri- 
son, York;  Messrs.  E.  and  F.  Sorrell,  Chelmsford;  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,  MJrfield;  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  Hackney;  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh,  Chelsea;  Mr.  Meldrum,  Kendal;  Mr.  Knight,  St. 
Leonard'j-on-Sea;  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Eon,  Brechin, 
Scotland ;  Mr.  Foulds,  Blackburn  ;  Messrs.  Hargraves  and 
Sons,  Lancaster;  Mr.  Alexander,  Hackney;  Mr.  Edwards, 
Nuttali,  near  Nottingham ;  and  Mr.  Lee,  Lenton,  near  Notting- 
ham. 

R.  Teebat  will  be  able  to  supply  Plants  of  most  of  the  New 
Dahlias  coming  out  this  season,  of  which  a  descriptive  Cata- 
logue may  be  had  on  application.- Preston,  April  12,  1845. 

TO   FUCHSIA  GROWERS. 

TTRINDER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  that  he  has  now  ready  to  send  out  a  few  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  in  tin  cases,  post  free,  at  78.  per  dozen ;  the 
above  were  raised  from  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
county,  and  are  recommended  with  confidence.  —  Forest-hiU, 
j  Peckham,  near  London.    A  remittance  respectfully  requested^ 


SPjfcNDID  SEEDLING  FUSCHIAS,  CALCEOLARIA, 
AND  PELARGONIUM. 

GEORGE  ROGERS    (late  W.  ROGERS  &  SON), 
SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST. 

G.  R.  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  generally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  Father, 
he  has  succeeded  to  the  above  business,  and  for  past  favours  he 
begs  to  return  his  most  grateful  thanks ;  and,  for  the  future,  he 
hopes  by  strict  attention,  in  sending  out  none  but  strong-estab- 
lished healthy  Plants,  to  merit  a  contiuuance  of  those  favours 
which  it  will  ever  be  his  most  anxious  study  to  deserVe.  G.  R. 
begs  to  intimate,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  illness  of 
his  late  parent,  the  above  concern  has  been  entirely  under  his 
own  superintendence  for  some  years,  consequently  all  favours 
will  receive  that  prompt  attention  as  before. 
SEEDLING  FUSCHIAS. 

No.  1-44. — Rogers's  Ladv  Sale. — Acknowledged  the  largest 
andhest  light-coloured  variety  ever  offered  to  the  public— See  - 
opinions  of  the  Pre-^s  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  31,  1844. — '*  R.  ^- S.— Your  Seed- 
ling, 1-4-1,  is  a  showy  and  desirable  variety,  the  tube  and  petals 
are  of  a  light  dehcate  flesh  tint,  the  latter  with  green  tips,  co- 
rolla rosy  vermilion,  flower  stalks  long.  The  largest  of  its 
colour  we  have  seen." 

Harrison's  "  Floricultural  Cabinet,"  Sept.,  3844.— "Borers 
§•  Son^  Uttosetor. — No.  1-44,  veined  fleshy  straw-coloured  tube 
and  sepals,  the  latter  tipped  with  light  grassy  green,  the  corolla 
bright  rosy  vermilion.,  A  well-shaped,  distinct, and  excellent 
variety." 

Glemny's  Gardeners  Gazette,  Sept.  1844.— "Jiog-erj^'  Son. — If 
the  habit  be  as  good  as  the  individual  flowers,  it  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  G.  R.  begs  to  state,  that  the  above 
has  beautiful  foliage,  and  of  a  dwarfish  habit,  blooming  freely, 
forming  one  of  the  most  superb  varieties  ever  ofi"ered.  Plants, 
10s.  Gd.  each. 

No.  2-44. — Rogers's  Lorh  Sandon. — This  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  distinct-formed  variety  ;  tube  and  sepals  a  bright  crimson, 
the  sepals  e.Tpand  quite  horizontal,  shewing  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage its  beautiful  purple  corolla.  It  has  a  very  waxy  appear- 
ance, and  of  great  substance,  causing  the  sepals  to  maintain 
their  novel  position  until  the  flowers  drop.  The  plant  is  of  a 
beautiful  habit,  being  a  dwarf  grower,  throwing  out  numerous 
laterals,  causing  the  plant  to  be  in  bloom  from  the  pot  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  as  was  the  case  with  the  parent  plant,  bearing 
hundreds  of  its  novel-formed  flowers,  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  many  excellent  judges  who  saw  the  plant  in  bloom. 
Plants,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

No.  3-44. — RooERs's  Theophrastus. — This  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary-formed and  large  variety,  yet  raised;  colour  of  tube 
and  sepals  light  crimson,  the  latter  tipped  with  green,  corolla 
shaded  purple;  che  tube  is  remarkably  short,  witli  sepals  of  great 
length,  which  expand  freely  in  a  bowed  form,  which  being  so 
very  long  forms  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  novel  large 
Fuchsias  ever  offered.  Its  habit  is  remarkably  dwarf,  the  parent 
plant  being  six  feet  in  circumference  when  only  18  inches  high; 
a  very  free  bloomer,  with  deeplv  serrated  foliage.  Plants,  7s^d. 
each.  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIA. 

No.  1. — Rogers's  Stafkordshiee  Rival.— Opinions  of  the 
Pies?,:— Gardeners' Chronicle,  Sept.  9, 1843  — "W.R.^S. — No.  I 
is  a  fine  variety,  having  curiously-formed  blotches  of  a  light 
maroon  colour  distributed  over  the  entire  front  of  the  flower 
upon  alicht  buff  ground.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  desirable  flower." 

Harrison's  "Floricultural  Cabinet,"  August,  1944,— in  de- 
scribing the  colour,  pronounces  it  to  be  of  good  form  and  size, 
^vell  deserving  to  be  in  every  collection.  A  bunch  of  blooms 
was  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Grand  Fete,  in  July,  1944,  and 
much  admired,  although  the  blooms  had  suffered  on  their 
journey.  The  above  is  an  immense  bloomer,  Emd  a  truly  superb 
variety.    Plants,  15s.  each. 

SEEDLING  PELARGONIUM. 

RoGEKs's  Ladv  Tamworth. — Harrison's  *'  Floricultural 
Cabinet,*'  Sept.,  1844. — '*  Pelargpniuio,  Rogers  Sf  Son. — Lively 
flesh-pink  petals,  having  a  small  rich  crimson  red  spot,  smooth 
in  texture,  being  without  crumple  of  any  kind  ;  a  good  circular- 
shaped  flower.'*    Plants,  21s.  each. 

Strong  established  Plants  of  the  above  ready  to  send  out  the 
20th  of  April. 

The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  on  Seedling  Fuchsias,  when 
not  less  than  two  of  each  are  ordered  ;  Calceolaria,  when  two 
plants  are  ordered;  Pelargonium,  when  one  is  ordered.  AU 
orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  every  attention  paid  in 
packing  to  ensure  a  safe  arrival,  with  plants  presented  gratis,  to  ■ 
compensate-for  carriage.  -^ 

G.  R.'s  descriptive  list  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  &c.,  is  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  by  a  post-paid  application. 

Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  April  12, 1845. 


FAND  A.  SMITH  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  under- 
•  mentioned  DAHLIA— **  LADY  SALE;*'  colours,  pure 
bright  yellow  ground,  edged  with  rich  light  crirasoa  or  deep 
scarlet,  cupped  petals,  of  circular  and  globular  form,  the  eye 
being  well  up.  This  Dahlia  is  the  greatest  acquisition  of  the 
season,  surpassiag  every  variety  in  iis  class,  aud  inferior  to  no 
other  inform;  it  is,  from  its  free  habit,  a  gieat  ornament  to 
the  garden,  and  its  constancy  and  U'lveity  render  it  indis- 
pensable to  exhibitors.  Vi^arra  ited  a  first-class  flower  ;,  and 
has  been  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Gj-ennt,  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Gazette.  "LADY  SaLE,  striking  pule  yellow,  with  reddish 
brown  edge,  full  flower,  deeply  cupped  petals,  rather  quilled  on 
the  faco  in  the  present  specimen,  tolerable  good  outline,  and 
though  now  open,  from  decay,  is  a  promising  centre,  quite  fit 
for  a  stand  among  many  present  varieties,  and  may  turn  out 
a  very  useful  flower;"  height  3  ft.;  plants  10s.  Gd.;  no  dis- 
count allowed  unless  12  plants  are  taken.  It  has  obtained 
three  seedling  prizes,  and  one  prize  as  tbe  best  of  its  class. 

Dr.  Lindlet,  in  the  Gardeners' CAroTiie/e,  observes  :  ^*  F.  and 
A,S. — Your  seedling,  LaDY  SALE,  is  a  promising  flower— a 
bright  yellow  regularly  tipped  with  crimson ;  it  is  novel  in 
colour,  and  good  in  lorm.  The  centre  is  well  up,  but  the 
bloom  sent  was  too  young  to  judge  whether  this  part  of  the 
flower  developes  itself  sufhciently." 

F.  and  A.  S.  aud  Co.  can  supply  most  of  the  new  varieties  of 
other  growers,  with  all  the  approved  old  flowers.  Caialogues 
may  be  had  on  application. — tiackney,  London. 


SEEDLING   FUCHSIAS. 

WM.  IVERY,  NiTRSERTMAN,  Florist,  &e.,  Peck- 
HAni,  near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
Public  that  he  is  now  ready  to  send  out  SIR  H.  POTflNGER; 
the  hp.bit  is  that  of  EppBii,  quite  equal  in  size,  and  a  very  free 
bloomer ;  tube  and  sepals  of  a  delicate  light  flesh  colour  slightly 
veined  with  pink  ;  sepals  well  expanding,  showing  the  beauti- 
ful dark  crimson  and  purple  corolla,  w.  I.  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  is  the  most  noble  and  splendid  variety  ever  offered 
to  the  public.    Plants  7s.  Gd.  each. 

"Brooklands,  Blflckheath  Park,  Feb.  7,  1845. 

"Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  questions  relatiye  to  the 
Fuchsia  'Sir  H.  Pottinokr,*  which  you  purchased  from  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Cole,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  >t 
is  the  largest  and  best  light  Fuchsia  which  1  have  ever  se^, 
and  one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser;  it  haa 
a  fine  robust  habit,  and  under  proper  raanageiueut  will  make  a 
large  specimen  in  a  very  short  time.— i  am.  Six,  your  obeiiient 
servant.  "William  P.  Ayres." 

SIR  W.  MAGNAY,  bright  glossy  red,  sepals  much  reflexed, 
fir  superior  to  S  tan  welliana,  aud  beautiful  habit.  Plants  5s.  each. 

Agents  in  London  :— Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen, 
Cornhill;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall- 
-Btreet;  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  Seedsmen,  9)  Mansion- 
house-street.    Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 


15.— 1845.J 
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NOW  READY, 

HTB'W  EBSTSOW  OS"  UK.  K.I23'3!>SiB'2''S 
SCHOOI.  BOTAWT. 

This  day  is  publishert,  in  tiemy  8vo,  with  nearly  Four 
Hundred  lUustrationa,  price,  5s.  6d., 
a  CHOOL  BOTANY  ;    or,   THE  RUDIMENTS  OF 
3  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE.  By  John  Lindlev,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London.    A  new 
Wition,  with  numeroas  alterations. 
London  :  Printed  and  Published  (or  the  Author  by  Bradburt 
nd  EvAvs,  Wliitefriars. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.— 
PniviLEoED  TicnETS.  NoTicE  is  horcby  given,  that 
he  ExnlnlTioNS  of  FLOWERS  and  FRUIT.'.in  the  Society's 
jardeo,  will  take  place  on  the  following  Saturdays— viz., 
day  21th,  June  21st,  and  July  12lh  i  that  Tuesday,  April 
5tii,  is  the  last  day  on  which  Tickets  can  be  subscribed 
or  by  Fellows  of  the  Society,  at  3.v.  6d.  each,  and  that  one 
ortnight  after  that  time  is  allowed  for  taking  them  up;  after 
vhich  all  the  Privileged  Tickets  subscribed  for,  but  not  issued, 
fill  be  cancelled.  


THE  DliSTKUUTlON  OP  SLUGS. 

rAND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
•  136,  Cheapside,  Londoo,  have  on  Sate  a  quantity  of 
'OBACCO  ashes,  which  they  beg  to  offer  at  firf.  per  lb.,  or 
5 lbs.  for  \Qs.,  including  package.  It  will  be  found  destructive 
3  Slugs,  as  well  as  an  active  manure.  , 

Pawlonla  imperialis,  well  rooted,  per  plant        .  2s.  Gd. 

';      Lawn  Grass  Seeds,  per  lb 2A-.  Od. 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per  brick        .        ,        .        .  os.  6rf. 
An  excellent  and  varied  Stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  of  which 
ists  may  be  had.    Plants  of  all  the  tender  and  half-hardy 
innuals  on  sale  till  the  second  week  in  June. 


Ei)t  ®attJener^*  Cfjtwitcle. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
fi,  f,      ,,  ,,r Horticultural         ,        .         .        .        3  p  M. 

TVBJOAT,     'ip'lIlSlLinnean 8  p.m. 

WBDNHBDASjAprillfl— Society  of  ArtB     ....        8  p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat  April  23 — Microscopical        .       .^       .       .       a  p.m. 
Satvrdat,   April  26_Koyal  Botanlo  ...        4  p.m. 


"  As  it  appears  to  me,"  says  a  correspondent, 
that  Sir  Robeet  Peel,  in  taking  ofF  the  whole  of 
le  Duty  from  Glass,  has  given  the  horticultural 
■orld  the  greatest  boon  it  has  ever  received  at  the 
ands  of  any  ministry,  it  now  only  remains  for  us 
>  secure  the  full  benefits  of  this  most  valuable 
Mcession." 

"  That  horticulturists  will  be  defrauded  (for  a  long 

eriod,  at  all  events)  of  the  benefits  they  ought  to 

■erive  immediately  from  this  measure,  the  following 

;artling  fact  will  show.     The  glass  manufacturers 

mt  up  a  deputation  to   Sir  R.  Peel  to  obtain  a 

rawback  for  the  duty  paid  on  their  stacks  in  hand. 

ir  R.  Peel  conceded  this  to  the  extent  of  75  per 

mt.     Now  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  and  j^et  I 

fsure  you  it  is  the  fact,  that  this  very  same  depu- 

tion  combinedby  mutual  agreement  not  to  reduce 

•e   price    of   plate    glass    to    th&   public,    not- 

jithstanding  this   enormous     reduction    of    duty. 

he    chief  means    of   defeating  such  a    combina- 

im  against  the  public  interest,  will  be  by  exten- 

ve   importation,  which  the   present  reduced  duty 

ill  admit  of,  and  by  giving  encouragement  to  the 

imediate  formation  of  rival  companies,  by  whom  a 

rge  and  remunerating  return,  under  these  circum- 

ances,  may  be  safely  depended  on." 

"  I  understand  that  glass  manufactories  are  about 

be  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Eng- 

nd.     The  first  of  these  companies  which  may  be 

mpted  to  make  glass  at  the  lowest  remunerating 

ice,   fit  for  horticultural  purposes,  will  command 

ch  an  extensive  trade  as  few  now  contemplate.     I 

ilieve  the  demand,  in  a  short  time,  would  exceed 

e  power  of  any  but  a  very  extensive  concern  to 

pply  ;  indeed,  before  long,  if  such  glass  can  be 

pplied  at  low  prices,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will 

swerthe  purpose  of  the  London  market-gardeners 

cover  acres  instead  of  small  forcing-houses  ;  and 

B  demand  consequently  will  be  not  for  hundreds 

thousands,  but  actually  for  millions  of  squares." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 

ere  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  manner  in  which 

eap  glass  will  be  applied ;    and  we    think  with 

ra  that  the  consumption  will  become  enormous, 

e   moment   a  suitable  article   at  a  low  price  is 

ought  into  the  market.     For  great  horticultural 

lerations,  for   a  large   part   of  the  work  in   all 

,rdens,  and  especially  in  market  gardens,  a  kind 

glass  at  present  unknown  to  them  would  answer 

e  purposes  perfectly.     We  allude  to  well  made 

ilky  or  semi-transparent  glass,  in  which  lime  is 

esent.      Common  bottle-glass  would  be  another 

cellent  material.     But  these   are   matters  upon 

lich,  as  well  as  the  prices  at  which  glass  is  likely  to 

sold,  we  must  reserve  ourselves  for  the  present 

!ek.      In  the    meanwhile   we   would  refer   our 

aders  to  a  short  practical  article  by   Mr.  Rivers 

another  column. 

As  to  the  combination  above  alluded  to  among 
3  glass-makers,  we  know  nothing  of  that ;  in- 
ed  we  find  by  the  new  price-lists  that  plate 
iiss  is  actually  ofiered  at  a  reduced  price  ;  so 
It  there  is  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
r  correspondent.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
mit  the  existence  of  a  very  general  apprehension 


that  a  combination  to  keep  up  the  price  of  glass, 
and  especially  of  window  glass,  does  exist. 

We  are,  however,  convinced  that  the  glass  manu- 
facturers are  too  much  alive  to  their  own  interests 
to  join  in  any  such  league ;  and  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  if  the  attempt  were  made,  that  com- 
petition, which  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt, 
would  speedily  put  it  down. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  glass  manu- 
facturers to  have  had  a  very  injudicious  advocate  in 
Mr.  Spooneb,  and  to  his  ill-advised  speech  last 
Monday,  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  on  the  import 
duties,  the  alarm  that  has  sprung  up  is,  we  think, 
to  be  traced. 

The  honourable  Member  for  Birmingham,  begged 
the  House  not  to  diminish  the  import  duties  on  glass 
for  one  year.  "  He  was  satisfied,"  we  quote 
from  the  Times,  "  that  the  right  honourable  Gen- 
tleman was  giving  a  great  boon  to  the  manufac- 
turers, and  to  the  public  ;  but  by  acting  precipi- 
tately they  would  destroy  that  boon  ;  and  introduce 
a  large  quantity  of  bad  glass  at  a  very  low  price." 
So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Spooner,  the  object  of 
the  repeal  of  the  glass  duties  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  benefit  the  manufacturer,  and  after  that  to  do 
something  lor  the  public.  But  then  he  would  not 
let  that  something  be  in  the  form  of  very  low-priced 
glass,  for  fear  it  should  be — of  bad  quality  ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  advantage  which  Mr. 
Spooner  would  permit  us  to  enjoy  is,  that  of  buy- 
ing glass  of  excellent  quality  at  a  high  price. 

But  we  cannot  believe  that  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  glass  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  tariff  of 
prices  agreed  to  by  them  after  the  important  deci' 
sion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  amount  of 
import  duty  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  \\d. 
per  lb.  on  window  glass,  will  be  a  fair  one.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  analyse  it  next 
week. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
price  of  glass  should  on  the  instant  reach  its 
minimum.  The  manufacturers  have  many  pre- 
liminary difficulties  to  overcome,  and.  not  the  least 
of  these  is  the  strike  of  their  workmen.  Glass 
cannot  be  made'  without  hands  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  foolish  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
glass-works  have  combined  against  their  masters  ; 
in  fact,  two  of  those  employed  by  the  great  house 
of  Chance  and  Co.  have  been  sent  to  the  treadmill 
within  a  few  days.  The  public,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  fair  towards  the  glass  manufacturers,  and  to  make 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  their  position. 

Such  is  the  view  we  at  present  take  of  the 
matter ;  if  we  are  in  the  wrong  we  shall  lose  no 
time  in  saying  so  ;  and  a  very  few  days  will  put  us 
in  possession  of  all  the  evidence  that  is  required  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  The  question  is  one 
of  the  greatest  horticultural  importance.  Among 
those  v/ho  have  gardens  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  new  consumption  will  be  distributed  ;  and 
it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  inclination,  to  watch 
narrowly  over  their  interests  in  this  matter.  That 
we  shall  do  ;  but,  we  trust,  with  perfect  fairness  to- 
wards both  manufacturers  and  consumers. 

_  We  mentioned  last  week  in  our  article  on 
Truffles,  that  Bradley  (who  was  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge) 
was  the  first  person  in  this  country  to  call  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  their  cultivation.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  are  contained  in  a  work  of 
which  the  5th  edition  appeared  in  1726,  entitled 
"New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening, 
both  Philosophical  and  Practical."  It  is  probably 
in  the  hands  of  few  of  our  readers,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  give  a  short  extract  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  his  method  was  successful ;  we  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  it  was  ever  fairly  tried. 

"The  TruSie  may  be  easily  cultivated  where 
there  are  woods  or  coppices  of'  Oak  or  Hazle,  and 
where  the  soil  is  not  too  stiff,  or  inclining  to 
chalk.  The  soil  where  they  are  most  found  is,  a 
reddish  sandy  loam.  This  will  then  be  the  best 
for  our  purpose,  especially  if  it  has  lain  long 
uncultivated.  When  we  are  thus  provided  with 
the  proper  soil  we  must  be  sure  to  let  it  lie 
undisturbed  till  we  are  ready  to  plant,  which  will 
be  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, if  the  weather  be  open  ;  for  then  the  Truf- 
fles are  to  be  found  in  their  full  ripeness,  and  then 
likewise  one  may  find  them  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, which  is  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  prepared 
for  vegetation  ;  it  is  in  the  last  state  that  one  ought 
to  gather  Truffles  for  planting,  or  at  least  they 
should  be  in  perfect  ripeness. 

"  The  proper  soil  and  these  rotten  Truffles  being 
found,  we  may  begin  our  work  as  follows  :-.-Open 
a  spot  of  ground  of  a  convenient  space,  and  take 
out  the  earth  about  8  inches  deep,  and  screen  it, 
that  it  may  be  as  fine  as  possible  ;  then  lay  about 


2  or  .3  inches  thick  of  this  fine  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  or  open  ground,  and  upon  it  lay  some 
of  the  over-ripe  Truffles,  about  14-  feet  distance  from 
one  another  ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  prepare  a 
thin  mud,  made  of  the  screened  earth  and  water, 
well  stirred  and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it  on  the 
Truffles  till  the  opened  ground  is  quite  filled  up. 
By  this  means,  in  a  few  hours,  the  ground  will  be 
as  close  settled  about  the  Truffles  as  if  it  had  never 
been  dug  or  disturbed  at  all,  and  you  may  expect  a 
good  crop  in  due  time.  You  must,  however,  take 
care  to  choose  your  spots  of  ground  in  woods  or 
coppices,  or  such  places  as  are  shaded  with  trees." 
(Bradl.,  p.  581).  Their  favourite  tree  is  the  Oak, 
or  the  Ilex  or  Evergreen  Oak,  as  the  Elm  is  the 
favourite  of  the  Morille.  (  1.  c,  p.  570.) 

The  Treatise  of  Bornholz  was  published  at 
Quedhnburgh  and  Leipzig-  in  1825,  and  a  French 
translation  has  since  appeared  in  Paris.  Of  the 
author  we  can  obtain  no  information.  His  name  is 
not  inserted  in  either  of  the  Lists  of  Botanists  pub- 
lished in  the  Linnjea ;  if  therefore  it  be  not 
altogether  fictitious,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
rather  a  cultivator  than  a  botanist.  Unfortunately, 
as  he  gives  no  authorities,  his  observations  scarcely 
command  as  much  credit  as  is  desirable  in  such  a 
matter.  It  may  not,  however,  be  useless  to  state 
briefly  the  method  he  proposes. 

A  plot  of  the  requisite  size  is  to  be  chosen  in  a 
grove,  free  from  all  kinds  of  Fir-trees,  not  too 
deeply  shaded,  though  by  no  means  subject  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun,  and  in  such  a  situation  as 
shall  ensure  a  constantly  moist  but  not  wet  condition 
of  the  soil.  This  is  to  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
2-|  to  3  feet,  and  if  the  soil  parts  too  easily  with  its 
moisture,  it  is  to  be  first  lined  with  strong  loam  ;  in 
any  case  it  is  recommended  to  pave  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  stones  set  edgeways,  to  prevent  the 
burrowing  of  vermin.  The  great  point  is  to  guard 
against  any  water  becoming  stagnant,  which  would 
at  once  destroy  the  crop. 

Truffles,  at  least  in  Germany,  flourish  best  in  a 
calcareous  soil,  mqrg  or  less  impregnated  with  iron. 
Agcompost,  then,  being  prepared  of  such  materials 
as  usually  compose  the  vegetable  humus  where  they 
abound,  of  which  a  main  constituent  must  be  de- 
cayed Oak-leaves,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to 
mix  in  a  due  proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  which 
if  it  does  not  contain  a  proper  proportion  of  iron, 
must  be  combined  with  iron  sand  stone  reduced  to 
powder  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four ;  or,  if  that  is  not 
easily  to  be  procured,  with  iron-filings  or  smithy- 
dust,  of  course  in  some  smaller  proportion.  The 
trench  is  to  be  filled  with  this  compost  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot.  A  second  richer  compost  meanwhile  must 
be  prepared,  consisting  of  well-rotted  cow-dung, 
prepared,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  its 
strength  as  little  as  possible,  and  if  the  weather  has 
been  very  hot  and  drying,  moistened  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure. 

The  pulverised  dung  is  now  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  fourth  or  fifth  with  the  natural  vegetable 
soil  we  find  in  woods,  and  this  with  half  its  quantity 
of  fallen  Oak  or  Hornbeam  leaves,  the  whole  being 
carefully  combined.  The  trench  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  the  compost;  some  young.  Truffles  inserted, 
not,  according  to  the  author,  to  produce  others  from 
seed,  but  merely  by  way  of  stimulating  the  latent 
energies  of  the  compost,  and  the  ivhole  covered 
6  inches  deep  with  Oak-leaves.  These  are  to  be 
covered  with  branches  of  the  Plornbeam,  and  a  few 
young  plants  inserted. 

If,  however,  we  desire  to  raise  Truffles  in  our 
gardens,  a  spot  is  to  be  chosen  shaded  towards  the 
south  by  trees,  and  the  trench  being  prepared  as 
before.  Vegetable  soil  must  be  prepared  from  the 
neighbouring  woods,  and  a  compost  made  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  decayed  Oak -leaves,  stamped 
bark,  and  Oak  sawdust.  The  great  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  secure  the  proper  degree"  of 
moisture,  and  to  temper  the  degree  of  light  to  which 
the  bed  is  subject.  The  author  assures  us  that 
this  method  wilLbe  attended  with  success,  but  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  work,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  more  than  mere  theory. 

Dr.'  Klotzsch  jecommends  old  and  decaying 
Truffles  to  be  used  as  containing  the  most  perfect 
seeds,  and  Mons.  Roques  informs  us  that  MoN- 
siEtTE  Le  Comte"de  Noe  had  raised  Truffles  at 
Cahors  by  simply  clearing  some  ground  under 
Oaks  and  Hornbeams,  and  having  deposited  the 
peelings  of  some  Truffles,  and  covered  them  with 
earth  and  dead  leaves,  he  found  after  two  years  a 
quantity  of  Truffles.  He  made  some  further  expe- 
riments afterwards  ;  but  as  M.  Roques  had  not 
ascertained  the  result  after  an  interval  of  14  years, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  important. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Truffles  themselves,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  have  been  planted ;  but  as  long  as 
this  method  is  used,  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  great  success.     The  grand  point  is  to  discover 
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some  method  of  preparing  the  spawn,  as  is  done  by 
Mushroom-growers  ;  and  we  have  now  before  us 
specimens  of  spawn  made  up  in  little  cakes,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  excellent  observer  who  has 
communicated  them  to  us,  will  bo  in  a  condition 
shortly  to  exhibit  TrufBes  grown  artificially,  and  to 
explain  the  mode  of  cultivation. 

We  anticipate  no  greater  difSculty  in  the  growth 
of  the  delicate  white  Truffle  of  Piedmont  than  of 
the  common  black  Truffle.  It  is  not,  probably, 
quite  so  difficult  of  transport  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. Dr.  MoNTAG.vE  had  a  quantity  sent  to 
Lim  last  year  at  Paris  in  such  perfection  that  his 
rooms  were  quite  perfumed  wath  them ;  and  when 
the  system  of  railroads  now  in  contemplation  is 
completed,  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  or  even  should  it  prove  greater  than  we 
suspect,  the  spawn  may  be  prepared  possibly  on 
the  spot.  We  seem,  then,  to  be  justified  in  ex- 
pressing a  firm  belief  that,  ere  long,  these  Truffles 
will  be  as  common  in  our  markets  as  artificially- 
raised  Mushrooms. — M.  J.  B. 


BIGNONIA-  JASJIINOIDES. 

FoK  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  three  great  natural  divisions 
into  which  the  different  modes  of  inflorescence  may  be 
conveniently  divided  : — The  first  of  these  is  represented 
by  the  Grape-Vine,  which  flowers  on  the  current  year's 
growth  ;  the  Peach,  which  blossoms  on  the  growth  of 
the  preceding  season,  furnishes  a  famihar  example  of 
the  second  ;  and  the  Pear,  which  bears  on  short  spurs 
produced  from  the  growth  of  former  years,  will  exem- 
plify the  third  division.  Now,  the  genus  Bignonia, 
which  includes  some  of  the  finest  climbers  in  the  world, 
furnishes  individuals  in  each  of  these  divisions  ;  and  as 
plants  of  such  opposite  characters  require  different 
modes  of  treatment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  cultivators 
should  err,  or  apply ^the  wrong  treatment  at  first  to  any 
of  them. 

Bignonia  or  Tecoma  jasminoides  belongs  naturally  to 
the  spur-bearing  division;  but,  when  cramped  at  the 
roots,  it  will  also  sometimes  blossom  on  the  young  wood. 
Its  sterility,  or  shyness  to  produce  blossoms  may,  there- 
fore, be  ascribed  to  a  natural  law  under  which  all  plants 
that  produce  their  blossoms  on  spurs — whether  in  tlie 
orchard  or  in  the  stove — have  a  constant  tendency  to 
throw  ofi'  that  character  under  a  higli  state  of  cultiva- 
^on  ;  hence  the  practice  of  root-pruning,  shallow  bor- 
ders, or  otherwise  cramping  the  roots.  Each  of  these 
modes  may  be  useful  or  convenient  in  special  cases, 
but  they   ai*e  too  often  cai^ried  to   extremes  ;   and  a 

system whether  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth  or  the 

production  of  wood  and  leaves,  or  to  a  stunted  form  of 
growth  and  more  than  an  average  amount  of  blossoms 
— ought  to  be  avoided  when  the  object  required  is  the 
production  of  all  the  natural  appendages  of  a  plant  in  a 
full,  healthy  condition.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to 
be  determined  in  practice,  in  relation  to  spur-bearing 
plants,  is  to  find  out  a  mean  between  the  extreme  points 
which  will  be  the  most  favourable  to  the  object  in  view. 
This  point  has  already  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  Bignonia  jasminoides  ;  but  to  apply  more 
j)racticably  the  rationale  of  the  system  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  explain,  let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject. 
We  all  know  that -our  best  Vine  borders,  however  shal- 
low and  well-drained  they  may  have  been  made,  are 
altogether  unfitted  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
Pear,  as  the  degree  of  nourishment  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Vine  would  only  favour  the  tendency 
in  the  Pear  to  depart  from  its  natural  habit  of  producing 
short-jointed  spurs,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  long- 
jointed  breastwood,  from  which  no  fruit  or  blossoms  can 
be  expected.  In  a  number  of  instances  this  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  with  B.  jasminoides  when  planted  out 
into  the  borders  of  the  conservatory,  which  are  neces- 
Barily  made  too  deep  aud  rich  for  its  natural  habits ; 
and  thus  an  excess  of  development  is  induced  far  beyond 
what  it  would  be  if  left  to  Nature,  without  the  means  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  light— so  to  speak— necessary 
to  ripen  or  elaborate  the  increased  growth.  The  prac- 
tice of  training  climbers  up  pillars  and  along  rafters  of 
the  conservatory,  which  is  suitable  to  most  climbers,  is 
also  unfavourable  to  the  spur-bearing  class,  as  that 
mode  confines  the  branches  too  closely  together  to 
enable  them  to  form  spurs  all  over  their  surface  ;  wit- 
ness the  many  failures  that  have  occured  with  the  beau- 
tiful Bignonia  Cherere,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
diviHio."!  as  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The 
leading  branches  of  all  the  climbers  in  this  division 
ought  to  be  trained  free  of  each  other,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  stopped  till  they  fill  up  their  allotted  space, 
as  they  are  not  manageable  if  they  break  out  with  a 
quantity  of  contending  leaders  ;  aud  if  they  grow  too 
fftrongly,  take  the  usual  precaution  of  bending  them  in 
a  serpentine  form  ;  this  will  make  them  break  all  their 
eyes,  as  we  call  it,'  from  which  spurs  will  proceed 
in  due  time.  Before  the  plants  become  established, 
strong  side-branches  will  occasionally  push  from  the  main 
leaders,  but  you  must  bear  patiently  with  them ;  train  their 
beads  downwards,  and  that  will  weaken  them.  Whei'eas, 
if  you  attempt  to  keep  them  down  by  cutting  them 
through  the  growing  season,  you  only  increase  your  dif- 
ficulty; when  the  plants  are  old  enough  to  carry  a  heavy 
crop  of  blossoms,  that  will  reduce  them  to  a  regular 
bearing  condition  sooner  than  any  mode  of  pruning. 
The  after-management  is  easily  told — keep  a  regular 
balance  between  the  roots  and  the  branches ;   if  the 


latter  show  signs  of  weakness  give  liquid  manure  to  the 
roots,  and  if  the  contrary,  give  only. clean  water  in  less 
quantity  ;  you  must,  therefore,  have  tlie  roots  under 
your  coutrol. 

To  begin  with  a  young  plant  from  the  nursery  ;  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  freely  in  spring  shift  it  into  a 
pot  one  size  larger  (the  one-shift  system  not  being  suit- 
able for  the  spur-bearing  class  of  plants),  using  a  rich 
loamy  compost ;  when  the  plant  is  3  feet  in  height  stop 
it  by  cutting  off  the  pomt — three  or  four  of  the  upper 
eyes  will  then  break  into  shpots  ;  train  three  of  the 
strongest  of  these  at  full  length  the  first  year  ;  the 
othei-s,  if  any,  bend  downwards,  to  weaken  them  ;  early 
in  July  the  plant  will  require  another  shift  into  a  pot 
only  one  size  larger,  the  object  being  not  to  cramp  the 
roots  so  much  as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant,  nor 
allow  them  so  much  freedom  as  would  encourage  the 
plant  to  make  a  larger  growth  than  would  ripen  in  the 
same  season  ;  after  the  middle  of  September  water  it 
only  once  a  week,  and  in  a  month's  time  it  will  stop 
growing  altogether ;  through  the  next  winter  till  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season,  give  it  no  more  water 
than  will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  season  the  three  leading  shoots  should  be  from 
10  to  15  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  previous  strength 
of  the  plant ;  these  should  be  shortened  to  two-thirds  of 
their  length  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season  and 
allowed  to  produce  two  shoots  each,  which  will  form  six 
leading  branches  ;  any  more  shoots  they  may  make 
ought  to  be  turned  downwards  as  in  the  former  season, 
but  they  should  on  no  account  be  cut  back  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  when  they  may  be  cut  to 
three  or  four  joints,  which  will  afterwards  become 
flowering  spurs.  About  July  in  the  second  season,  the 
plant  should  have  a  pot  1  foot  in  depth,  always  using 
rich  compost.  Keep  it  through  the  second  winter  as 
dry  as  formerly  ;  do  not  shift  it  the  third  season  or  cut 
its  leading  shoots,  and  about  the  end  of  June  it  ought  to 
flower  in  great  abundance  ;  it  wUl  also  flower  sparingly 
in  the  second  season.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are 
formed  give  it  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  till  the 
flowering  season  is  nearly  over. — D.  Beaton. 


All  cultivators  who  know  how  to  manage  the  Araucaris 
will,  perhaps,  doubt  the  truth  of  this  phenomenon ;  but 
if  they  are  willing  to  convince  themselves  by  testimonj 
of  their  eyes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  them  with  s 
palpable  proof.  The  realisation  of  this  remarkable  ex.. 
periment,  which  nobody,  I  believe,  has  before  madi 
known,  will,  I  hope,  become  a  fact  of  great  importauct 
both  in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

If,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  the  case,  this 
mode  of  cuttings  by  roots  succeeds  as  well  upon  all  the 
species  of  the  beautiful  family  of  Coniferaj,  the  new  Pines 
of  the  Himalaya  and  of  other  countries,  which  woulc 
for  a  long  time  have  remained  scarce,  may  soon  be  proi 
pagated  with  certainty  ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  th( 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  will  form  tree! 
as  well  constituted  as  those  produced  from  seeds.  I  an 
going  to  follow  up  my  experiments  upon  Araucarij 
excelsa,  being  nearly  certain  at  the  outset  that  I  shal 
obtain  the  same  results  as  I  did  upou  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghami.  The  autumn  does  not  seem  to  me  the  bes 
season  for  this  sort  of  operation,  it  ought  to  succeet 
best  in  spring  ;  a  close  observation  teaches  us  this. 

There  are  some  plants  which  are  always  kept  so  mucl 
the  more  scarce,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  multipl 
them  even  by  the  last  process  ;  such,  for  example,  a 
Halesia  diptera,  of  wliich  1  have  never  been  able  to  sav 
a  single  layer  once  detaclied  from  its  parent  plant,  not 
withstanding  these  layers  have  been  well  I'ooted,  an: 
under  the  constant  care  of  the  operator.  Likewise,  w 
have  never  obtained  a  result  of  the  grafts  of  Halesi 
diptera  made  on  tetraptera.  However,  I  have  reaso. 
to  believe  that  cuttings  of  the  roots  will  strike.  Th 
stock  of  Halesia  diptera  which  exists  in  the  Jardin  de 
Planus,  begins  to  give  fertile  seeds.  Let  us  hope  ths 
soon  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  .from  some  individuaJ 
seed  of  this  beautiful  shrub. 


Fig:.  10.    Cuttings   of 
Madura  auranliaca. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY   NEUMANN. 

No.  XI. — There  are  otherplants  whose  roots  send  out, 
contrary  to  the  Paulownia,  their  buds  upon  the  cut  itself ; 
this  is  remarked  in  Madura  au- 
rantiaca,  Fig.  1 0.  They  are  formed 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  by 
an  innumerable  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  bulljs,  which 
turn  green  and  produce  the,  buds. 
The  cuttings  ©f  this  plant  strike 
very  easily  in  the  open  air,  follow- 
ing the  same  method  of  proceeding 
as  in  Paulownia  ;  the  large  end 
of  the  root  must  be  placed  even 
with  the  earth  or  nearly  so. 

The  Cydonia  japonica  is  only 
multiplied  by  layers.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  this  method  offers 
for  striking  has  not  permitted  this 
plant,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
as  much  distributed  in  ornamental 
gardens  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  if 
we  strike  from  the  roots,  results  will  be  obtained 
much  better  .and  expeditiously.  If  we  cut  the  roots 
the  size  of  a  pen,  into  pieces  2  or  2i  inches  long,  and 
plant  them  upright,  we  shall  have  the  same  year  as 
many  plants  as  there  were  pieces  pl.anted.  These 
cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  open  air,  along  a  border 
or  strip  of  peat,  without  any  other  covering  than  the 
sod  where  they  are  to  grow.  If  we  plant  them  vertically, 
we  should  cover  them  very  slightly  with  earth  ;  and  at 
the  first  watering  the  cut  will  be  uncovered.  If  we 
place  them  horizontally,  they  ^ould  be  covered  with 
earth  about  -^  of  an  inch  deep.  This  last  method 
succeeds  equally  well,  but  it  is  less  certain  than  the  first. 

I  have  here  mentioned  these  few  species  only  to  show 
what  advantage  we  may  derive  from  the  method  of 
multiplying  dicotyledonous  plants  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots ;  the  good  results  which  I  have  just  pointed  out 
will  encourage,  I  hope,  other  attempts  of  the  same 
nature  to  be  made  upon  other  plants,  whose  multiplica- 
tion upon  hot-beds  has  been  attended  by  little  or  no 
result. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  about  to  send  the  present 
treatise  to  the  pre.ss,  I  discovered  a  new  fact  in  corrobo- 
ration of  what  I  have  stated,  and  I  feel  obliged  to 
puljlish  it.  During  the  last  six  years,  I  have  many 
times  tried  to  strike  an  Araucaria  from  cuttings  of  the 
roots;  up  to  this  time,  Iliad  had  no  satisfactory  results,  but 
to-day,  10th  May,  18-14,  I  perceive  that  the  cuttings  of 
the  roots  of  Araucaria  CuiiningIiami,5J  inch  in  diameter, 
and  about  2f  to  3  inches  long,  planted  in  October  1843, 
are  at  last  sending  forth  shoots.  I  attribute  my 
failure  up  to  this  time,  to  the  presence  of  the  glasses  with 
which  I  covered  the  cuttings :  the  concentration  of  air 
charged  with  an  excess  of  moisture  makes  them  perish. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pots  which  contained  the  roots 
were,  in  October  last,  plunged  into  tan  still  impregnated 
with  a  gentle  heat ;  perceiving  in  March  that  the  earth 
in  the  pots  was  decomposed,  I  changed  it,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  least  sign  of  vegetation  on  the 
cuttings.  The  pots  were  then  placed  upon  a  bench  and 
exposed  to  a  moderate  temperature  ;  in  April  these  pots 
were  placed  upon  a  warm  bed  of  tan  ;  and  it  was  this, 
doubtless,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  month  after- 
wards, excited  vegetation. 


GLASS. 

In  my  last  I  suggested  in  what  waj'  caUco  might  t 
made  available  for  protectmg  fruit-ti;ees  ;  but  in  fact 
better  prospect  is  now  opening  upon  us,  thanks  to  S: 
R.  Peel. 

Why  should  we  not  have  our  gardens  furnished  wit 
espalier  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Grapes 
these  can  have  glass  lights  placed  on  each  side  of  tt 
trees,  meeting  at  top  and  leaving  occasional  apertun 
for  the  eu'culation  of  air.  We  shall  then  run  no  risl 
from  spring  frosts  or  cloudy  cold  summers,  both  woe 
and  fruit  will  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  a  constai 
annual  crop  secured. 

Nothingthat  lam  aw.are  of  has  more  excited  my  admir 
tion,  shall!  say  envy,  when  looking  into  the  gardens  in  tl 
south-west  of  France,  than  Moor  P.ark  Apricots  ripe) 
ing  freely  on  espaliers.  Muscadine  Grapes  also  as  esp: 
Hers,  full  of  their  drooping  golden  bunches.  Glass  pr 
tectors  will,  I  feel  assured,  give  us  these  and  mauy  oth( 
luxuries  not  as  yet  anticipated,  even  by  the  most  sa. 
guine.  ><! 

I  fear  I  shall  trespass  on  your  columns,  but  I  it 
that  I  ought  here  to  offer  a  suggestion  respectii 
the  culture  of  Pears  dn  walls.  "  R.  T."  remarks  th 
from  a  south  wall  the  Easter  Beurre  is  mealy ;  in  tb 
neighbourhood  I  have  also  found  it  mealy  and  flavourle 
from  alike  situation,  many  other  Pears  are  also  apt 
be  over-ripened  from  a  south  wall.  This  I  feel  ce 
tain  is  in  general  owing  to  their  being  in  conta 
with  the  wall :  a  single  fact  will,  I  think,  illustra 
this.  I  observed,  som6  time  since,  some  Pears  growu 
on  a  south  wall  in  a  friend's  garden  ;  those  in  co 
tact  with  the  wall  were  very  large,  but  in  the  centre 
the  tree  there  was  a  sort  of  recess,  formed  by  a  blh 
window;  the  fruit  in  this  place  hung  about  4  inches  fro 
the  wall,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  I 
hind  them.  I  observed  that  these  were  not  quite 
large  or  so  highly  coloured  as  the  others;  'I  was  indue} 
from  this  to  inquire  as  to  their  periods  of  ripening  ai 
flavour,  and  found  that  those  in  the  recess,  hanging 
above  stated,  about  4  inches  from  the  wall,  kept  mo 
than  a  month  longer  than  the  others,  .and  were  alwa 
better  flavoured.  I  feel,  therefore,  induced  to  recoi 
mend  that  all  Pears  trained  to  walls,  whether  sont 
east,  or  west,  should  have  their  branches  tied  to  rai 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  placed  about  4  inches  from  t 
wall ;  as  Pears  are,  for  the  most  part,  trained  horizo 
tally,  upright  rods  of  iron  without  cross-bars  will  be  t 
most  eligible.  If  this  method  is  adopted  I  feel  co, 
vinced  that  we  shall  not  have  the  usual  complaints 
want  of  flavour  in  many  Pears  grown  on  walls. — 
Rivers,  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeirorth,  Herts. 


Home  Correspondence. 

White  Scale,  <^c. — Many  of  my  greenhouse  plan 
particularly  some  fine  Oleanders,  being  infested  to 
great  degree  with  the  white  scale,  1  was,  of  couri 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  such  a  nuisance.  Common  was 
ing  we  know  to  be  a  very  tedious,  difficult,  and  after  2 
imperfect  remedy  ;  I  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  t 
use  of  spirit  of  wine,  as  recommended  at  p.  134,  a 
had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  facili ; 
cxpeditiodj  and  efficacy  of  its  application  ;  still 
was  a  tedious  and  careful  operation,  and  it  ( 
curred  to  me  that  it  might  be  very  readily  a 
efficaciously  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour  ;  I  ma 
the  trial,  and  with  groat,  I  believe  with  perfect,  succe 
and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  hor 
culturists  who  may  have  occasion  for  a  remedy  for  t 
white  scale,  and  probably  other  insects,  with  whi 
valuable  or  delicate  plants  may  be  infested.  It  m.ay 
as  well  [to  add,  that  the  mode  of  use  is  sufficien 
simple  :'  the  branches  of  a  plant  6  feet  high,  were  t: 
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not  very  closely  together,  thea  introduced  into  a  tall 
air-tight  hag,  of  common  browia-paperj  made  for  the 
occasion  ;  under  this  was  then  placed  a  quart  pot  of 
boiling  water,  orer  which  a  cup  was  titled  containing  an 
ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  and  the  bag  was  tied  moderately 
1  dose  at  the  bottom.  An  air-tight  box,  a  garden  light, 
:  or  bag  of  cheap  glazed  calico,  supported  or  suspended 
over  a  plant  would,  I  think,  answer  ever\-  ordinary 
occasion,  at  very  little  expense  ;  and  when  necessary- 

the  spirit  mav  be  evaporated  over  a  small  oil-lamp 

The  Oris. 

Vine-Prunir.p. — In  my  opinion,  the  s^"Stem  of  pmming 
recommended  byJIr.  Fleming  and  "  Orford,"  viz.,  dis- 
budding the  wood  to  be  cut  away,  and  leaving  it  uncut 
imtil  the  young  shoots  at  the  baie  are  of  some  length, 
offers  facilities  for  avoiding  ^  bleeding,"  which  is  so  detri- 
mental to  Vines  on  walls,  that  &om  tmtowai'd  circum- 
stances are  left  unpruned  tmtU  too  late  for  the  wounds 
to  heal  before  the  sap  rises,     I  have  recommended  the 
.above  treatment  for  a  few  Tines  here,  on  which  niv 
opinion  was  asked. — P.  Walker,  Bath-road,  Cheltenham. 
Vine-ciiliure  at  Trentham  (see  p.  1S7). — "Facts  are 
stubborn  things,"  or  else  I  freely  confess,  that  had  I 
l>een  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  concrete,  I 
should  have   instantly  condemned   it ;    however,  it  is 
evident  that  in  spite  of  our  present  much  advanced 
condition,  as  regards  gardening,  we  have  much,  very 
much  to  leai-n.     I  would  first  ask,  is  the  concrete  ab- 
solutely impervious  to  the  atmosphere  ?     If  not  so,  it  is 
a  question  of  degree,  and  not   of  principle ;   and  the 
whole  subject  migh:  be  aptly  compared  to  a  plant  in  a 
pot,  in  winch  the  drainage  was  incomplete,  and  the  soil 
of  course  "'  soured."     Let  the  plant  be,  for  comparison's 
sake,  a  Peach,  or  in  £jct  a  Vine,  and  the  shoot  to   be 
forced  introduced  through  the  front  of  a  house,  and 
the  pot  plunged  at  the  outside.     Let  the  average  tem- 
perature to  be  maintained  inside  be  70'^,  with  the  pot 
«  plunged  in  an  average  temperature  of  4o^.     Now,   I 
li  presume  in   the  fii-st  place,  that  most  practical  men 
A  would  prefer  opening  one   of    the  front   sashes,  and 
introducing  the  pot  within  the   house,  for  a   greater 
amotmt    of   bottom    heat.      However,   to   pursue   the 
comparison,  would  it   be  better    to    exclude   all  fur- 
M  ther  moisture  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  exclusion, 
I  or  to  leave  the  soil  to  be  drenched  \>-ith  the  storms  of 
a  winter,  for  fearof  such  exclusion  i  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  sm.tll  disparit;.-  of  temperature  that  exists 
I  in  winter  between  the  average  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  cannot  be  so  great  an  interchange  of  air  between 
the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  as  is  frequently  imagined  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  if  a  Vine  border  be  imperfeetlv 
drained,  and  consequently  glutted  with  moisture,  there 
is  little  room  for  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  it.    In  such 
cascfe  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Vine  drags  out  an  ex- 
istence on  the  accumulated  sap  of  former  and  better 
days  ;  added  to  a  considerable  amoimt  of  atmospheric 
moisture  within  the  house,  where  stem  roots  often  pro- 
trude, which  I  have  alwa^3  been  in  the  habit  of  con. 
aidering  as  eHdence  that  the  true  and  original  roots  have 
not  fair  play.     If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  concrete  is 
imperious  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  Vines  can  be 
proved  to  have  flourished  for  a  whole  yearormore  without 
its  influences,  what  will  become  of  the  improved  modes  of 
potting,  together  with  the  thorough  drainage  of  soils  in 
general,  in  both  of  which  cases  atmospheric  influence  is  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch  !     I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
plan  suggested  by  "  Ignotus,"  p.  1S7,  of  a  tarpaulm 
instead  of  concrete,  and  ,1  may  mention  that  the  same 
thing  was  suggested  by  me,  at  least  10  or  12  years  ago, 
in  "  London's  JIagazine." — R.  Errinffton. 

Truffles,  ^c. — The  substance,  if  not  the  whole  of 
Bomholz"s  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  Trufiles,  is  given 
in  the  late  Jlr.  Loudon's  "  Gardeners  JLigazine,"  vol. 
13,  1S37,  page  40S.  I  think  the  hints  given  by  the 
above  autlior.  and  your  remarks  in  the  ^Chronicle  of 
April  5,  would,  if  judiciously  applied,  tend  to  insure  the 
desired  success  ;  and  that  we  may  not  vet  despair  of 
Buppljing  our  tables  with  all  the  varieties'of  the  Truffle 
and  Morel  by  artificial  means,  as  weU  as  of  adorning  our 
stoves  with  the  magnificent  Rafilesia,  whose  habits  and 
cultivation  seem  bnried  in  the  same  obscurity  ;  and  the 
revival  of  the  subject  of  Truffle  cultivation  induces  a 
hope  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  lions  of  horti- 
culture will  search  for  and  obtain  a'living  specimen  of 
the  latter  most  extraordmary  plant,  -Allow  me  to  add 
that  another  class  of  plants  seems  not  to  have  met  with 
the  favour,  at  the  hands  of  horticulturists,  they  deserve, 
I  mean  aquatics ;  and  I  have  tried  idltain  to  get  sight 
of  a  well-furnished  aquarium,  or  to  obt,^u^  a  good  list, 
■with  prices  of  the  pLtnts  necessary  to  form  one.  The 
cultivation  of  the  exotic  kinds  surelv  might  be  advan- 
t^eously  and  cheaply  effected  by  the  recent  means 
srorded  by  the  tank  system  of  heating,  which  appe--a-s 
admirably  calculated  for  supphing  the  bottom-heat  so 
essential  for  the  successful  ciiluvation  of  many  of  the 
itender  sorts.— Gc-oroe  Wood. 

I  Labels. — There  dees  not  seem  to  be  any  method  of 
^Drmg  labels  made  of  wood,  from  decav,  superior  to 
Kyan  s  process.  I  have  now  deal  labels,"  less  than  half 
an  mch  m  thickness,  prepared  m  this  wav,  which  have 
been  nearly  six  years  in  the  ground  with  scarcelv  any 
alteration  m  their  appearance  since  thev  were  so  placed, 
~-Lusor. 

The  Robin.-— I  xai  greatly  obliged  to  '-'  Quercus  II." 
(p.  151),  for  his  kindness  in  enajjling  me  to  add  another 
interesting  fact  to  those  I  already  am  m  possession  of, 
connected  with  the  natural  history  oi  the  redbreast. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen  a  single  instance 
recorded  of  the  cuckoo  having  deposited  her  egg  in  the 


nest  of  a  robin,  (the  hejge-sparrow  being  the  more 
usually  favoured  (!)  bird)  ;  but  herein  is  proved  the 
force  of  her-peculiar  instinct,  for  not  only  is  the  robin 
not  grauivorous  (and  therefore  an  excellent  foster- 
mother  to  the  young  of  the  cuckoo,  which  feed  on 
insects),  but  her  maternal  affection  is  almost  without 
parallel  among  the  whole  feathered  tribe.  From  long 
study,  I  have  found  that,  if  in  bl-eeding  canaries,  mules, 
goldfinches,  or  linnets,  the  natural  or  rather  imnatural 
parents  should  in  any  case  desert  their  young,  or  refuse 
to  feed  them,  this  oflice  would  be  readily  and  most 
affectionately  undertaken  and  performed  by  a  hen  robin, 
who  will  bring  up  the  whole  brood.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  for  amateurs  always  to  have  in  their  collection 
one  or  more  of  these  useful  birds.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  become  so  familiar  as  to  sit  on  the  shoulder 
or  the  finger,  and  they  will  hop  about  the  room  without 
any  indication  of  fear,  I  have,  at  the  present  time, 
some  cock  robins  whose  song  (for  execution,  power,  and 
sweetness)  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  almost  that  of  any 
bird.  They  commence  at  day-break,  and  sing  almost 
without  cessation,  till  ne.ir  midnight,  I  have  brought  them 
up  mider  fine  wood-l.irks,  German  canaries,  and  sweet- 
song  linnets,  thereby  rendering  their  powers  available 
to  a  greater  extension  of  hai-mony;  having  for  many 
years  studied  the  red-breast,  black-cap,  nightingale, 
and  other  "  soft-billed"  birds  ( the  melody  of  whose  voices 
undeniably  exceeds  that  of  "  hard-billed  "  birds).  I  may 
add,  that  the  robin,  whose  praises  have  been  repeatedly 
"  sung  and  s-iid"  in  the  last  year's  volume,  died  from 
the  severity  of  the  frost,  on  the  6th  of  February  last. 
He  was  a  const.ont  guest  in-doors  to  his  last  day,  but  at 
night  he  invariably  retired  to  roost  in  the  Park;  whereby, 
eventually,  the  foimtaiu  of  his  blood  became  stagnated, 
and  he  was  unable  to  swallow  his  food.  He  came  in,  as 
usual,  to  breakfast,  on  the  6th  of  February,  but  was 
much  swollen  and  very  feeble.  At  mid-day,  he  suddenly 
withdrew  ;  no  doubt  selecting  a  hole  in  some  tree  where 
he  might  make  a  quiet  exit.  Peace  to  his  manes  ! — 
William  Kidd,  New  Road,  Hammersmith. 

JIanure  for  Onions. — I  have  always  succeeded  in 
the  following  way,  being  the  surest  and  most  economi- 
cal : — Take  off  about  4  inches  of  the  earth  on  the  sur- 
face, the  length  and  width  of  your  bed,  so  that  the 
ground  under  be  solid.  Spread  stable-dung  well  over, 
about  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  then  cover  the  same 
over  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  surface.  Sow  your 
seeds  rough,  and  you  are  almost  stire  of  an  abimdant 
crop  ;  and  the  land  is  the  best  for  Parsnips  and  Cai'rots 
the  follon-ing  year. — F.  R.  J.,Ottery. 

-Manure  for  Onions.  — •  For  the  information  of 
"  J,  C.  C,"  of  ^Exeter  (p.  225),  I  beg  to  say  that  last 
year  I  had  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  Onions  I  ever  saw; 
they  were  cultivated  as  follows : — The  groimd  (which  is 
a  stiff  loam  on  the  lower  ooUte),  was  ridged  up  before 
winter.  In  the  middle  of  ilarch  the  ridges  were 
levelled;  n;id  about  3  inches  in  thickness  of  compost  was 
spread  and  pointed  in  so  shallow  as  to  be  cniy  barely 
covered  with  earth.  The  seed  was  immediately  after- 
wards soiv-n  in  di-ills  9  inches  apart,  and  between  every 
five  rows  was  an  alley  IS  inches  in  width.  Waterings 
were  frequently  applied  during  the  early  growth  of  the 
crop  ;  and  it  was  twice  watered  with  water  in  which 
guano  was  dissolved.  The  compost  consisted  of  about 
one-third  well-rotted  old  hot-bed  dung,  one-third  old 
night-soil,  and  the  remainder  of  wood-ashes,  and  black 
woollen  manure  from  a  clothing  factory  in  equal  quanti- 
ties; the  latter  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil.  The  whole  had  been  well  mixed  together  some 
months  before  it  was  applied. — Cullor. 

Rrussels  Spronis. — In  reading  Dr.  Lindley's  "Theory 
of  Horticulture,"  Ch.ap.  1 7,  pp.  321  and  322,  I  find  that  a 
statement  by  JI,  Van  Jlons  is  quoted  respectiag  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Brussels  Sprouts  Gabb-ige.  At  the  end 
of  the  quotation  the  author  says — "  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  case  has  been  fully,  if  correctly  stated," 
Now,  I  decidedly  agree  with  him  that  the  case  has 
been  very  far-  from  being  correctly  stated.  This  vege- 
table, like  all  others,  with  strict  attention,  can  be  pre- 
served true  by  seed,  and  it  is  not  possessed  with  any 
magic  powers  that  defy  science,  as  many  would  have 
us  believe.  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection  tw-o  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  being  a  sample  of  some  which  have  been 
grown  by  mj-self  at  this  place  for  five  years,  and  by  my 
father  before  me,  from  whom  I  had  the  seed,  upwards 
of  20  years.  In  my  opinion  it  is  as  genuine  as  when 
first  imported  ;  the  soil  in  which  I  grow  it  is  uotlung 
beyond  the  common,  neither  do  I  consider  that  of  any 
importance  ;  for  of  the  garden  I  now  cultivate,  one  part 
is  a  light  and  rather  sandy  soil,  upon  a  substratum  of 
the  old  red  sandstone-rock,  and  the  other  is  a  stiff  heavy 
soil  upon  a  snbsti-atum  of  blue  clay  ;  the  vegetable  grows 
equally  well  on  either  soil,  which  fully  proves  that  soil 
is  of  no  importance  as  regards  its  growing  true  to  its 
kind.  With  regard  to  its  being  preserved  true  at 
Br'dssels,  X  imagine  that  the  same  thing  happens 
there  as  occurs  in  country  villages  in  England, 
in  regard  to  Broccoli  being  kept  true,  viz.,  nothing  else 
of  the  same  nattirtd  order  grows  near  to  contaminate 
them  ;  the  idea  of  the  degenerated  seed  being  brought 
back  from  Malines  to  Brussels,  and  there  acquiring  its 
former  habits,  is  to  me  absurd  in  the  extreme,  except  it 
can  be  borne  out  by  science ;  as  shown  in  the  same 
chapter  of  the  '■'  Theory  of  Horticultm-e,"  with  isolated 
plants,  the  degenerated  sort  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderably less  in  numbers  than  the  genuine  sort,  and  the 
pollen  possibly  might  have  been  carried  in  great  quan- 
tities, which  may  account  for  their  assuming  something 
of  their  genuine  habits  in  the  second  year  ;  but  that  is 
very  doubtful,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 


geauiue  vaiiety  would  be  contaminated  to  a  certain  ex 
tent  with  that  which  was  degenerated.  Gardeners  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  this  vegetable  will  degenerate 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in  this  cotmtry ; 
and  such  an  opinion  will  continue  so  long  as  they  allow 
themselves  to  u-ead  the  beaten  ti-ack,  and  are  contented 
with  what  one  or  two  individuals  may  assert  ;  but  if 
they  arouse  and  think  for  themselves,  and  adhere  strictly 
to  Nature's  causes,  they  will  find  that  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  Cabbage  can  be  preserved  as  frue  to  its  race  as 
any  other  vegetable,  and  that  it  possesses  no  super- 
natural power,  nor  knows  any  difference  between  the 
soil  of  Brussels  or  that  of  England.— Z),  Judd,  SouthiU 
Gardens,  Biggleswade.  [With  this  we  received  two 
plants  of  perfect  Brussels  Sprouts.] 

Potato  Planting — It  is  generally  allowed  that  cut 
sets  are  more  uncertam  than  whole  Potatoes.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  plantuig  die  former  is  to  have  the 
eyes  uppermost,  but  a  neighbour  has  just  now  told 
me  that  for  the  last  few  years  he  has  reversed  the  com- 
mon method  by  planting  the  cuts  with  their  eyes  down- 
wards, and  the  consequence  has  been  that  he  has  never 
had  any  failures  ;  he  says,  that  he  has  made  a  com- 
parative trial  of  the  two  methods,  and  the  result  fully 
satisfied  liim  of  the  superiority  of  planting  cut  sets  with 
their  eyes  downwards. — Cultor. 

Potato  Culture. — At  the  commencement  of  last  year 
I  planted  some  early  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes ; 
which,  when  matured,  I  took  up  and  replanted  with  the 
view  of  getting  a  second  crop  in  the  same  season  ;  and 
in  November  1  fotmd  the  new  tubers  about  the  size  of 
crow's  eggs,  or  suitable  for  a  gentleman's  tables 
the  increase  being  thi-eefold ;  the  haulm,  then  a 
foot  high,  was  carefully  moulded  up  to  protect  it 
from  frost,  and  on  examining  the  Potatoes  last  month 
(M.irch),  I  found  the  haulm  dead  and  the  tubers  again 
beginning  to  vegetate  where  the  moulding  was  12  inches 
deep  ;  but  in  one  row  covered  only  6  or  S  inches,  the 
roots  were  destroyed  by  frost.  Thus  a  second  crop  may 
be  obtained  in  the  season,  where  economy  is  not  an 
object ;  but  it  appears  that  those  pl.anted  'in  autumn 
should  be  earthed  at  least  1-2  inches  deep,  .and  even 
then  the  utUiti,-  of  the  plan  is  of  a  doubtful  character. 
In  the  above  instance  of  autumnal  planting,  moulding 
may  be  indispensible,  but  I  decidedly  object  to  that 
opei-ation  in  the  general  culture  of  the  Potato,  conse- 
quently never  have  practised  it  for  years ;  this  con- 
viction is  the  result  of  experunents  carried  on  for 
several  se-isons,  together  with  careful  comparisons 
with  the  crops  of  my  neighbours,  some  of  whom 
by-the-bye,  appear  determined  to  earth  up  till 
they  .are  earthed  up  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary,  however,  many  follow,  and  are  quite  satisfied 
widi  my  plan,  I  would  just  add,  that  I  plant  the  tubers 
whole,  a  little  deeper  than  when  moulded  ;  and  1  think 
it  very  important  to  plant  before  they  exhaust  them- 
selves by  sproutmg,  I  also  think  it  important  to  pluck 
the  blossoras  "  i"  the  bud."  I,  consequently,  have  this 
duly  attended  to  w  ith  a  reaping-hook  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  reap  considerable  benefit  thereby, — Wm, 
Godsall,  Hereford. 

Auluinn-planted  Potatoes.  —  "Este"  planted  some 
Potatoes  in  October,  following  the  ad\ice  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chroniete.  The  earth  was  drawn  into  a 
ridge  over  the  sets,  which  were  thus  5  inches  imder 
ground.  The  fr-ost  penetrated  S  inches,  being  tried  on 
pm-pose,  yet  on  examining  the  sets  last  week  all  that 
were  examined  were  fotmd  unhm-t  and  sprouting. 
Nearly  a  qu.-u-ter  of  an  acre  was  planted,  [Vi'e  have 
the  same  report  to  m.ike;  so  that  the  frost  question  may 
be  considered  settled,] 

Highland  Pine In  reply  to    "\   Highlander,"   I 

have  to  state  that  his  rather  ingenious  aigument  has 
not  yet  removed  my  doubt,  nor  established  the  fact  that 
plants  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  the  Highland 
forests,  produce  timber-trees  equal  in  quality  to  those 
from  which  they  are  taken.  On  a  litde  farther  inquiry, 
I  find  that  the  price  of  plants  raised  from  Highland 
seeds  have  been  invariably  higher  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, than  those  of  the  common  plantations.  But  I  am 
informed,  by  a  very  extensive  planter  in  that  quarter, 
that  the  difi'erence  in  price  is  so  very  trifling  as  not  to 
exceed  more  than  Is.  per  acre,  supposing  it  to  be 
planted  exclusively  of  this  free;  and  in  one  particular 
locality-,  where  the  Highland  mania  prevails,  httle  else 
is  grown;  so  that  the  difference  in  price  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  plants  from  a  distance.  I  am  aw.are, 
without  further  inqufry,  that  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  has  offered  premiums  to  the 
pei-son  who  should  rear  the  greatest  quantity  of  pl.anta 
from  Highland  seeds,  and  that  they  are  persuaded 
of  the  superiority  of  hard-wooded  frees  over  that 
of  soft-wooded;  but  thefr  being  tmanimous  as  to  the 
superiority  of  plants  raised  from  Highland  over  those  of 
the  common  plantations,  is  not  so  certain,  when  it  is 
knownrdiat  the  majority  of  the  members  plant  chiefly 
of  the  common  sort ;  besides,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
although  the  subject  has  been  under  pubhe  notice  for 
15  years,  to  my  certain  Itnowledge,  very  few  nursery- 
men, either  in  England  or  Scotland,  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  Highland  seeds  ;  and  those  who  have,  have 
frequently  been  obliged  to  sell  the  Highland  at  the  same 
price  as  the  common,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  interest  your  corres- 
pondent takes  in  the  matter.  Fifty  miles  would  appear 
a  long  walk  to  a  Londoner,  but  it  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary to  a  Highlander,  I  am  a  Highlander  myself,  of 
25  years'  experience  in  the  management  of  Pine  planta- 
tions ;  and  although  not  now  in  such  walking  condition 
as   I  have  been  in  my  younger  days,  still  I  wiU  walk 
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with  pleasure  to  any  Pine  plantation  within  50  miles  of 
my  residence,  and  he  happy  to  meet  my  oountrj'man,  if 
he  will  undertake  to  distinguish  the  red-wooded  trees 
from  the  white  ones  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  would 
have  me  beUeve  that  he  did  in  Beeston  Park — of  course 
I  mean  before  the  trees  are  cut  down.  Several  in- 
stances like  that  which  my  friend  has  related  of 
Beeston  Park  have  come  under  my  observation ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  whatever  that  such  incongruities 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Piue  plantations  throughout 
Britain.  Although  "  A  Highlander"  has  clearly  shown 
that  hard  and  durable  timber-trees  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
Slid  soft,  and  not  durable  timber  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
have  been  found  growing  on  the  same  soil,  he  gives  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  former  have  been  raised  from 
Highland  seeds.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  age  of 
those  trees,  when  they  were  planted,  or  of  whom  the 
plants  were  obtained ;  so  that,  after  all,  he  has  advanced 
nothing  but  assertion  ;  and  the  problem  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  whether  plants  raised  from  seeds  collected  in 
the  Highland  forests  really  do  produce  timber-trees 
equal  in  quality  to  those  from  which  they  are  taken. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  importation  of  seeds  of  Pinus 
sylvestris  from  Norway,  Russia,  &c.,  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive enough  to  produce  one- third  of  the  white-wooded 
Pine  so  prevalent  throughout  England  and  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  ;  and  "  A  Highlander "  freely  admits  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  statement  regarding  the  Canadian 
Fir  is  incorrect ;  and,  therefore,  part  of  the  white 
timber,  and  the  greater  part,  must  owe  its  parentage  to 
the  Highland  forests.  But,  granting  that  it  is  proved 
that  seeds  of  Pinus  sylvestris  have  been  imported  from 
Norway  and  Russia  in  abundance  to  raise  plants  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  surface  of  Europe,  it  does  not  mate- 
rially alter  my  position ;  for  the  tree  known  in  those 
parts  as  the  Pinus  sylvestris  produces  red-wooded 
timber  of  a  hard  and  durable  character,  equal  in  quality, 
if  not  superior  to  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  a  notorious  fact ;  and  if  "  A  High- 
lander's "  theory  were  correct,  that  seeds  of  red-wooded 
timber-trees  produce  red-wooded  timber-trees,  there 
would  be  no  white-wooded  sort  in  Britain,  which  is  not 
the  case.— PiyiKs  Sylvestris. 

Drills  for  Peas. — In  sowing  this  vegetable  I  make 
use  of  a  very  simple  instrument.  Apiece  of  wood  18 
inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  1  deep,  is  bored  with 
holes  of  a  size  to  admit  the  largest  Pea  in  two  rows ;  the 
holes  are  1  inch  apart.  A  slightly  elevated  edge  pre- 
vents any  Pea  straying  over  the  side  that  may  slip  from 
the  gardener's  hand.  Being  marked  in  inches  the  in- 
strument also  serves  to  set  out  the  distances  between 
the  rows.  In  using  it  for  sowing,  a  flat-bottomed  drill 
is  struck  with  the  holes,  the  instrument  placed  in  it,  and 
a  seed  dropped  into  each  hole,  it  being  moved  along,  and 
the  dropping  continued  until  the  entire  line  is  completed. 
The  process  is  slower  than  when  sowing  is  effected  en- 
tirely by  hand,  but  the  re<rularitv  secured  *^e  saving  of 
seed,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  produce,  is  far  more 
than  compensatory. — G.  W.  Johnson. 

Productive  Celibacy. — In  obedience  to  your  request 
(p.  212)  I  have  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with 
particulars  of  Polly  and  her  lyings-iu.  But  a  priori,  we 
must  take  it  for  granted,  I  suppose,  that  no  other  bird 
has  had  access  to  her,  or  further  interest  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  would  be  misplaced.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  my  belief  is  that  during 
the  15  years  she  has  domesticated  with  her  proprietor, 
she  has  been  solitary — all  unconscious  of  a  mate;— so, 
doubtless,  the  eggs  are  all  barren  ones.  The  facts  are, 
that  sometime  about  the  year  1830,  Polly  was  brought 
from  Demerara  by  the  captain  of  a  West  India  trader, 
and  presented  to  her  present  possessor  ;  she  was  then 
considered  a  young  bird.  Being  installed  in  her  latticed 
domicile  she  was  afterwards  treated  as  such  birds  usually 
are,  and  ranked  amongst  the  parlour  pets.  In  the 
spring  of  1838  (the  exact  date  not  noted  at  the  time) 
she  di'ooped  in  appearance  and  health  for  some  time, 
moping  when  unnoticed,  betraying  anger  and  annoyance 
when  spoken  to  or  distm-bed  ;  in  short,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  poor  Polly  was  ill  and  going  to  die.  But 
surprise  was,  of  course,  excited  one  morning  by  the 
discovery  of  a  pretty  egg  lying  on  the  bottom  of  her 
cage  ;  investigation  only  proved  that  Polly  had  laid  it, 
for  three  others  succeeded,  with  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  days  between  each  ;  after  which  she  recovered 
her  usual  appearance,  health,  and  temper.  Being  a 
favourite  mth  visitors  to  the  house,  the  cii-cumstance 
was  often  adverted  to,  and  three  of  the  four  eggs  were 
begged  away,  the  remaining  one  of  that  batch  is  now 
before  you,  as  well  as  those  of  her  after  product,  with 
its  date  on  each.  In  1841,  she  produced  four  others 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  in  1844  she  was  again 
in  an  interesting  situation,  and  produced  five  eggs. 
This  year  she  is  in  the  same  predicament,  as  yet  only 
two  have  appeared,  but  as  she  is  not  yet  "  as  well  as 
may  be  expected,"  a  fm-ther  increase  Is  daily  looked  for. 
Need  I  say  more? — Dogberry.  [Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  kind  to  find  a  mate  for  Pretty  Poll  ?  This 
statement  is  certainly  very  curious.  Has  anybody  a 
similar  case  1] 

SiOCt£ti£S. 
BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
■  Nov.  1. — The  Treasurer  in  the  chair.     Read  "Notice 
of  the  discovery  of  Gahum  VaiUantii,  near  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  Essex,"  by  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.    Specimens  were 
presented. 

Nov.  29. — Eighth  Anniversary  Meeting.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  From  the  Report  of  the  Council  it 
appeared  that  17  members  had  been  elected  since  the 


last  anniversary,  and  that  the  Society  now  consisted  of 
173  members.  The  Report  of  the  Herbarium  Committee, 
for  the  year  ending  29th  November,  1844,  was  read.  A 
ballot  took  place  fortheCouncil  for  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  Chairman  was  re-elected  President,  and  he  nominated 
E.  Doubleday,  Esq.,  F.L.  S.,  and  Dr.  Bossey,  Vice- 
Presidents.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  Mr.  G.  E.  Dennes,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sansom,  were  respectively  re-elected  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Librarian.  The  Report  of  the  Her- 
barium Committee  embodies  a  general  sketch  of  the 
Society's  present  condition  in  its  scientific  department, 
and  runs  thus  :  —  "  Exchange  of  British  Specimens. — 
Although  other  objects  were  contemplated  on  the 
first  institution  of  the  Society,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  carried  into  effect  as  far  as  practicable,  yet  it  has 
always  been  considered  that  the  Society's  highest  utility 
would  be  found  in  the  exchange  of  specimens,  and  im- 
proving the  private  Herbaria  of  members,  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  new  or  local  plants.  The  attention  of  the 
Committee  has  been  sedulously  devoted  to  this  object ; 
and  great  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  ready  kind- 
ness of  members,  in  sending  supplies  of  newly  discovered, 
or  otherwise  interesting  plants  ;  the  specimens  of  which 
have  been  promptly  and  regularly  distributed  to  the 
other  members  who  required  them.  Varieties,  even  of 
common  species,  have  likewise  been  distributed,  when- 
ever obtained, since  changes  from  their  ordinary  charac- 
ters often  bear  importantly  on  the  practical  distinction 
of  species.  In  addition,  several  current  errors  in 
nomenclature  have  been  corrected,  by  the  distribution 
of  specimens  collected  and  labelled  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  These  novelties,  &c., .  have  been  latterly 
enclosed  to  members,  along  with  the  specimens  marked 
as  their  desiderata  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  which 
could  not  include  them.  But  as  the  London  Catalogue 
of  British  Plants,  lately  printed  for  the  Society,  included 
all  discoveries  announced  up  to  the  end  of  1843, 
the  members  will  now  be  enabled  to  apply  for  past 
novelties  and  varieties  in  the  usual  manner,  by  draw- 
ing a  short  horizontal  mark  against  the  numbers 
which  precede  their  names  in  the  new  catalogue. 
Already,  however,  additions  and  corrections  require 
to  be  made  to  that  new  catalogue,  examples  of  which 
will  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  members  (although 
not  specially  asked  for),  as  the  specimens  can  be  pro- 
cured. It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  Society's 
anniversary  occurs  at  a  period  of  the  year  which  is  most 
inconvenient  for  the  Herbarium  Committee  to  make 
their  report.  It  is  precisely  the  time  when  fresh  p.arcels 
are  coming  in,  with  the  results  of  the  summer  labours 
of  collectors  ;  although  too  early  for  any  examination  of 
their  contents  to  have  been  made.  Still,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  specimens  already  received  or  promised 
are  suiRcient  to  warrant  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  that  there  will  be  a  very  good  stock  of  dupli- 
cates for  distribution  early  in  1845,  including  many 
valuable  specimens.  It  is  not  deepaed  neeegsriiy  tO 
lengthen  the  present  report  by  any  detailed  enumeration 
of  the  species ;  they  will  be  seen  and  estimated  by  the 
members  who  receive  them  from  the  Society.  But  the 
Committee  feel  justified  in  observing  that  the  circulation 
of  specimens  through  the  Botanical  Society  is  truly  the 
very  best  method  for  making  known  new  discoveries, 
and  correcting  errors  of  nomenclature.  By  this  step 
the  discovery  or  correction  is  promptly  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  numerous  active  botanists,  in  the  best  possible 
form — that  of  actual  specimens  in  proof  of  its  reality 
or  truth  ;  while  the  unvarying  regularity  of  distribution 
which  has  hitherto  so  peculiarly  and  exclusively  dis- 
tinguished the  Botanical  Society  of  Loudon,  affords  a 
strong  additional  inducement  for  maldng  this  Society 
the  general  centre  of  inter-communication  between  the 
botanists  of  Britain.  The  Committee  are  well  aware  (and 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  conceal  the  fact),  that  in  the 
few  first  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  from  1836  to 
1840,  the  system  of  labelling  and  distributing  the 
specimens  was  very  faulty.  At  the  present  time,  with 
increased  e.xperience,  and  improved  arrangements, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  believed  that  the  Society's 
labels  and  specimens  may  now  be  safely  appealed  to 
in  questions  of  nomenclature,  though  liable,  no  doubt, 
to  the  imperfections  of  science  at  any  single  period,  as 
well  as  to  those  occasional  inadvertencies  wliich  may 
occur  in  the  labelling  of  many  thousands  of  specimens. 
Exchange  of  Foreign  Plants. — The  limited  finances  of 
of  the  Society  have  hitherto  prevented  the  engagement 
of  a  curator,  sufficiently  conversant  with  botany,  for  the 
labelling  of  foreign  specimens  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  more 
than  very  few  of  the  members  expressed  any  wish  to  be 
supplied  with  exotic  plants.  Small  packets  of  specimens 
from  the  following  countries  can  now  be  distributed, 
viz. : — Europe,  Azores  (Watson  and  Hunt);  New  South 
Wales  (Anderson  and  others)  ;  New  Zealand  (Allan 
Cunningham)  ;  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand  Ferns 
(A.  Cunningham).  It  is  expected  that  sets  of  North 
American  plants  (Gaver,  Watson,  and  Kelvington)  will 
be  ready  in  the  course  of  1845.  But  the  Committee 
will  not'  venture  to  promise  that  the  tropical  plants 
(East  India,  &c.)  can  be  got  ready  within  the  next 
12  months.  British  Herbarium,  under  the  active  exer- 
tions of  the  Secretary  (who  promptly  solicits  examples 
of  new  and  interesting  plants  for  the  use  of  the  Society) 
the  Reference  Herbarium  of  British  Plants  has  received 
many  valuable  additions,  which  h.ave  been,  or  will  be, 
duly  announced  in  the  reports  of  the  Society's 
monthly  meetings.  Among  others,  the  following  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  : — Spergula  stricta,  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson  ;  Carduus  setosus,  by  JJr.  Dewar  ; 
Teucrium  Botrys,  by  Mr.  T.  Ingall ;  CEnanthe  fluvia- 
tilis,  by  Mr.  Bentall ;  Galium  VaiUantii,  by  Mr.  G.  S. 


Gibson,  new  to  England,  although  another  form 
of  the  same  species  was  long  ago  reported  in  Scot- 
land, by  G.  Don ;  Bromus  commutatus  var.  pubens,  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watson.  And  in  addition  to  these  novelties, 
the  Committee  have  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Lees,  for  a  nearly  complete  set  of  British 
fruticose  Rubi.  Foreign  Herbarium. — The  progress 
of  a  general  Herbarium  has  been  checked  by  the  same 
cu'cumstauce  which  has  interfered  with  the  exchange 
of  foreign  plants  ;  and  the  Committee  feel  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  good  general  Herbarium  cannot  be  expected 
for  the  present.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  stated 
that  some  tardiness  in  this  respect  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted  since  the  Committee  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  a  good  private  collection,  aheady  including 
many  thousands  of  species,  and  still  rapidly  increasing, 
will  eventually  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
Cryptogamic  Collections. — Numerous  important  adifi- 
tions  to  this  department  of  the  Society's  Herbarium  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  chiefly  by  the  following 
gentlemen  ;  namely,  Messrs.  Gray,  Tnwaites,  Bower- 
bank,  Stephens,  Dennes,  Fordham,  Beesley,  Riley,  Jack- 
son, Gardiner,  Merrick,  Sidney,  Moggridge,  Sidebotham, 
Ibbotson,  HolUngs,  Croale,  Torry,  and  Sansom.  To  Dr. 
Ayres  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Stephens  the  Committee  are  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  specimens  of  Fungi :  and  to 
Mr.  Bowerbank,for  a  collection  of  Algce  from  the  African 
coast  at  Algoa  Bay.  Local  Herbaria. — The  Herbarium 
of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  has  been  completed  by  Dr. 
Ayres.  A  portion  of  that  for  Embleton,  in  Northum- 
berland, has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Embleton.  That  of 
Esher,  in  Surrey,  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Watson, 
but  is  not  yet  fastened  to  paper.  Mr.  Salmon  has  com- 
menced one  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Godalming,  in  the 
same  county.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch,  is  forming  one 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
March  13,  1845. — Dr.  Sellek,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
R.  Balloch,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Non-resident  Fellow. 
Numerous  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were 
announced.  The  following  communications  were  read  : 
— 1.  On  the  genus  Closterium,  (continued)  by  Mr.  J. 
Ralfs,  Penzance.  2.  On  Encyonema  prostratum  of 
Kiitzing,  by  the  same.  These  papers  will  appear  at 
length  in  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History."  3.  Mr. 
M'Nabread  a  continuation  of  his  journal  of  a  tour  through 
pai't  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  last 
portion  of  tliis  journal  read  before  the  Society  chiefly 
related  to  the  botanical  aspect  of  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  westward  of  Kingston  ;  the  indigenous 
Thorns  and  them  fitness  for  forming  hedges  being  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Kingston  the  party  crossed 
Lake  Ontario  to  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Amei^caa 
side,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Genessee  river ; 
considerable  tracts  of  shallow  water  extend  for  some 
distance  on  eithtr  Sidc  Cf  this  river,  in  wnich  the  wild 
Rice  grew  more  luxuriantly  than  had  been  hitherto 
observed.  Proceeding  upwards  the  river  becomes  nar- 
rower but  deep,  having  beautifully  wooded  banks  rising 
.^bout  150  feet  on  either  side,  covered  chiefly  with  Oaks, 
Elms,  Hiccories,  Beeches,  and  Birches,  interspersed  with 
Hemlock  Spruces,  White  Pines,  and  Aiborvitses  of  large 
size.  On  the  north  baiik,  the  black  snake  root,  Actsea 
racemosa,  was  abundant,  its  long  spikes  of  white  flowers 
having  a  singular  effect  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
It  was  not  seen  on  the  south  bank,  but  in  its  place  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Gerardia  flava,  and  G.  quercifolia 
were  noticed,  all  richly  clothed  with  flowers  ;  here  also 
several  extensive  groups  of  Buckthorns,  Hippophae 
canadensis,  were  observed  ;  each  plant  formed  a  large 
silvery  looking  bush,  and  when  backed  by  the  dark 
evergreen  trees  gave  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  lands- 
cape. Crossing  Lake  Ontario  again  to  Toronto,  on  the 
Canada  side,  a  great  difference  in  the  vegetation  was 
remarked  ;  here,  for  the  first  time,  in^Canada,  healthy 
specimens  of  Weeping  Willows,  Locust-trees,  and 
Canadian  and  Lombardy  Poplars  were  met  with ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  country,  a  native  forest  of  Pinus 
resinosa ;  the  trees  composing  this  forest  were  very  tall, 
but  none  of  the  stems  measured  exceeded  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Many  detached  specimens  of  the  Black  Birch, 
or  Mountain  Mahogany  (Betula  lenta)  were  also  seen ; 
this  is  described  by  Mr.  M'Nab  as  a  finely- shaped  tree, 
with  a  wide-spreadhig  top,  much  resembling  the  Beech- 
trees  of  Britain  ;  the  stems  averaged  about  2  [feet  in 
diameter.  Here  also  Monarda  fistulosa  and  Spiranthes 
tortilis  were  fou^ — the  latter^very  sparingly  and  for 
the  first  time.  They  next  du-ected  their  attention  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Toronto,  lying  about  2^  miles  from  the 
city,  jicross  an  arm  of  the  Lake.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
sandy,  interspersed  with  marshes.  Several  species  of 
trees  of  dwarfish  growth  were  scattered  about,  the  moat 
remarkable  being  the  Rose  or  Conegall  Willow  (Sails 
conifera) ;  of  this  many  fine  specimens  were  observed ; 
the  branches  generally  terminated  by  silvery,  cone-like 
excrescences,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  insects — 
which,  with  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  foliage,  gave 
the  plants  a  remarkable  appearance.  Several  other 
species  of  Willows  were  noticed  on  these  sandy  plains, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infested  with  insects, 
although  the  appearance  here  described  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  above  species.  The  Arbutus  uva  ursi  covered 
considerable  tracts  ;  the  Canadian  plant  is  larger  than 
the  British,  and  even  differs  slightly  from  that  found  in  \ 
the  United  States  ;  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Saca- 
comis  ;  they  smoke  the  leaves,  and  believe  them  to  pos-  ': 
sess  excellent  medicinal  properties.  Few  herbaceous  I 
plants  were  picked  in  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  ; 
Rudbeckia    hirta,    which    was    in    great   abundance,  I 
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although  described  by  Am^H^^^rs  "S  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Southern  States.  DJcephalum  vu'ki- 
nianum  is  by  no  means  an  abundailant  m  Canada, 
Niagara  Palls  being  the  station  givf  botanical  books, 
but  "where  Mr.  M'Nab  failed  to  't;  >ts  prinoipa 
habitats  are  the  mountain  meac|  oi  Vu-gmia  and 
Carolma.  Linura  virginianum,  Cys  tiavescens,  and 
C.  castaneus  ;  Silone  Antirrhina^tellana  par™  a, 
and  Lathyrus  palustris.  On  drfe  sand  by  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  Eupliorbia  polygilf  was  abundant; 
while,  in  marshy  places,  LobeliMmn  formed  the 
neatest  part  of  the  vegetationd  was  profusely 
Sovered  with  its  rich  blue  flowe^peeimeus  of  the 
most  remarkable  plants  were  exlii  to  the  meetmg. 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  JETY. 
April  5.— Prof.  H.  H.  WiLSoihe  chair.— A  root 
of  an  Indian  plant  was  laid  upo*  table,  believed  to 
be  a  Cardiospermum  :  it  was  seree  months  ago  by 
General  Cullen,  from  Ooraghuiear  Tritchoor,  to 
Dr.  Wight,  of  Ootacamund,  a^s  afterwards  for- 
warded to  the  Society.  Thmt  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  being  Sphorescent.  The 
letter  of  General  Cullen,  V  accompanied  the 
epecmien,  stated  that  the  pl^ad  been  recently 
discovered  by  a  Tahsildar,  'lad  accompanied 
Captain  Bean  on  a  journey,  who,  liaving  been 
compelled  by  rain  to  take  i^  at  night  under  a 
■mass  of  rock  in  the  jungles,  been  astonished  at 
seeing  a  blaze  of  phosphoric '  o'^er  all  the  Grass 
in  the  vicinity.  This  man  S'l*  some  specimens 
to  Trevandrum.  General  Crf'ated  that  the  plant, 
though  said  to  be  only  now  dif  ed,  was  known  to  the 
Brahmans.  He  inclosed  c'ous— oue,  from  the 
Amera  Kosha  ;  a  second,  frtf  Kumara  Sambhava ; 
and  a  third,  from  the  book  oP^'>,  which  mentioned 
it.  In  one  of  these  quotatice  sun,  called  the  hus- 
band of  light,  is  said,  when  F^s  the  earth  at  night, 
■to  commit  his  wife  to  the  c  .t^i^se  plants,  that  he 
may  receive  her  agam  in  thi"ig.  In  another,  the 
■plant  is  celebrated  as  aS  ''g'l'  to  the  lovers 
wandering  about  the  Hi*  mountains.  In  the 
Amera  Kosha,  the  plant  isoned  by  several  names; 
among  others,  by  that  of  jMati,  theshming  plant: 
in  Colebrooke's  edition,  iPglished  by  Heart-pea. 
The  root  exhibited  being  P*!  perfectly  dry,  it  was 
doubted  whether  it  retairy  phosphoric  property  ; 
but  a  gentleman  connect^  the  Society,  wrapped  a 
small  shce  of  the  root  in  cJo'^^j  i°  which  he  allowed 
it  to  remain  .about  an  hoi'^  ^^  then  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  shinirij''®  ^'^^  'ike  a  piece  of 
phosphorus,  or  perhaps  P''^'  paler,  more  like  dead 
fish,  or  rotten  wood.  Jf'  '^  stated,  by  Dr.  Wight, 
to  abound  in  the  jungle.i'^'^  ^°°^  °^  the  hills  in  the 
Madura  district ;  and  four"!  in  Burmah  by  Dr. 
WalUch.  : 


Hampshire  Horlhi{'^''"^^!/'  March  27.— This 
was  the  first  exhibiticf''®  y^^^'-  Various  Prizes 
were  aAv.arded  by  Msf '^"'ller  and  Sons,  of  Vaux- 
hall;  of  these  tlie  foUP'e  the  more  remarkable, 
viz. :— For  TropasoWhyceras,  a  G.  R.  B.  Medal, 
to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Rf  >  ^^^  Oncidium  Baueri,  a 
G.  R.  B.  Medal,  to  ■"■  F.  Beadon  ;  for  Stove- 
plants,  a  G.  S.  Me(t'ie  I^^v.  G.  C.  Rashleigh ; 
for  Hyacmths,  a  G.  '-I^ii^i')  to  Mi-.  W.  Barnes  ; 
for  Climbers,  a  G.  '^'.  *<>  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Rash- 
leigh ;  for  Azaleas  S-  Medal,  to  the  Rev.  F. 
Beadon  ;  for  Misc«'s  Fruits,  a  G.  S.  Medal,  to 
H.  F.  HoUoway,  j'°'^  among  Vegeiaeles,  for 
.  Forced  Potatoes,  a"-  Medal,  to  H.  F.  Holloway; 
together  with  sevei*^  Prizes  of  similar  value, 

Canterbury  IIof°-^  Society,  March  27.— This, 
the  first  meetingj^erously  attended.  Several 
fine  plants  were  1  together.  Of  these  the  more 
remarkable  was  t^ciraen  of  Dendrobium  uobile, 
and  of  Erantheil''=^'^lli?™j  from  the  Earl  Corn- 
walhs  ;  several  :Epacrises,  and  Camellias,  from 
the  garden  of  tj  Y^-  Brockman  ;  and  Coronilla 
glauca,and  Acac"''-''' ^o™  that  ofT.  Doran,  Esq. 
G.  Buckley,  Esc/s<i  the  first  Prize  for  Corrssas 
with  C.  HarrisiPeeiosa  ;  and  Miss  Webb  sent 
several  Cape  including  a  fine  LinuEeoides,  to 
which  a  first  fi"  warded.  A  few  Roses,  Azaleas, 
and  Cacti,  we  present.^  Of  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Ramsay  sent  *-■•  Jenkinsonii.  Among  Fruit 
were  well  pres'PP'^s  and  Pears  ;  of  the  former, 
R.  Francis,  EsGoldeu  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Filmer 
showed  six  sp«o^  the  Wellington  or  Dumelow's 
Seedling.  Ar  Pears  were  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Beurre  Rancf°'i  condition,  from  Mr.  Francis. 
A  few  Yegeta.''  '''^o  shown.    : 

Tales  of  the  (<"■  '^«  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant. 

By  C,  Re  Esq.     3d  Edition.     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co.  J 
A  TRUE  and  same  time  graphic  history  of  the 
adventures  Jtelligent  emigrant  is,  of  all  things, 
that  whichkauted  in  this  country.  We  took 
np  this  booi  ^"P^  that,  notwithstanding  its  uu- 
promismg  P"1<1  supply  the  want ;  and  now  that 
we  have  v^  are  constrained  to  say  that,  not- 
withstandifnyj  and,  as  a  work  of  fiction,  great 
merits,  it  P^t  we  can  altogether  recommend. 
We  at  th^ie  admit  that  we  have  but  small  ex- 
pectation I  a  more  useful  book  written  by  any 
one  havW'^ar  talent  of  Mr.  Rowcroft. 


No  one  can  j  udge  so  correctly  of  the  value  of  a  work  like 
this,  as  those  who  have  visited  the  country  in  which  the 
events  which  it  narrates  are  supposed  to  have  occui'red. 
We  have,  therefore,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle, 
man  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  the 
following  are  his  observations  upon  it : — 

"  Tales  of  the  Colonies"  is  a  mis-nomer,  only  the  co- 
lony of  Van  Diemen's  Land  being  referred  to.  Tho 
work  is  well  conceived,  but  executed  with  more  spirit 
and  talent  than  judgment.  The  object  is  professedly  to 
guide  .and  instruct  the  emigrant  ;  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
seems  to  have  been  the  model  aimed  at.  But  the  pa- 
tient accumulation  of  small  useful  details,  which  so 
eminently  ch.aracterises  Defoe's  hero,  is  only  imperfectly 
imitated  by  Mr.  Rowcroft's,  whose  love  of  adventure,  on 
the  contrary,  carries  him  too  often  from  his  business 
and  home  .altogether,  amid  scenes  which,  however  they 
m.ay  delight,  cannot  much  instruct  the  inquiring  emi 
grant. 

In  recommending  the  work  now  to  perusal,  another 
reservation  requires  also  to  be  made.  It  describes  a 
state  of  society  and  means  of  success  in  emigration  now 
irrevocably  past  away.  Whatever  our  private  opinions; 
regarding  that  convict  system  which  the  author  de- 
scribes here  en  bean,  nothing  can  now  bring  it  back. 
Even  had  Mr.  Rowcroft  been  thus  more  detailed  than 
he  has  in  his  economical  instructions,  the  want  of  which 
appears  to  us  the  omission  in  his  book,  still  the  great 
social  change  which  has  made  labour  expensive,  in- 
stead of  as  formerly  cheap,  and  compelled  land  to  be 
bought  which  was  before  granted,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  most  able  and  faithful  guide  in  one  set  of 
circumstances  may  be  the  most  delusive  and  treacher- 
ous in  another. 

To  those  who  know  Van  Dieman's  Land,  a  great 
interest  is  diffused  over  the  work  by  the  remark.ible 
clearness  of  the  local  descriptions.  The  Deu-hill,  the 
Salt-pan  plains,  the  country  west  of  both,  over  which 
the  Bushrangers  were  pursued,  and  east  of  them  to: 
which  the  child  was  followed,  are  depicted  with  a  reality 
not  to  be  exceeded.  Yet  even  here,  their  economical 
applications  are  overlooked, — nor  is  any  reference  made 
to  their  capabiUties  of  cultivation,  or  of  carrying  stock, 
or  of  the  description  of  stock  preferable  in  different 
seasons,  and  other  circumstances.  A  genuine  settler 
might  have  been  expected  to  revel  in  such  details  ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  information  so  contributed  would 
have  survived  all  social  vicissitudes.  Instead  of  this, 
highly  picturesque  delineations  of  individual  character, 
native  and  other,  form  the  staple  of  the  book  :  and 
when  so  well  executed,  perhaps  itis  churlish  to  object 
to  them.  Nor  would  we  desire  to  want  them,  if  we  had 
but  the  other  also. 

In  recommending  the  book,  therefore,  to  pefusal, 
which  we  do  cordially,  as  being  most  interesting,  and 
calculated  to  nourish  many  valuable  emigrant  vu-tues, 
by  shewmg  through  what  difficulties  and  dangers  they 
will  bear  theu'  possessor  unscathed,  we  yet  feel  it  a  duty  to 
state,  that  as  regards  the  present  prospects  of  emigra- 
tion to  Van  Dieman's  Laud,  it  is  a  fixu-y  tale.  The  wave 
which  bore  its  hero  on  to  fortune  in  its  rise,  has  in  its 
recess  wrecked  as  goodly  and  as  stable-looking  prospects 
as  his  are  depicted  in  the  concluding  chapter.  And 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  patience,  per- 
severance, and  self-command,  all  the  elements  of  wealth 
are  still  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  in  the  other  Austra- 
lian Colonies  ;  yet,  perhaps,  in  none  of  them  would 
these  quahties  be  more  severely  tasked  at  the  present 
moment  than  in  this  land  of  Mr.  Rowcroft's  adoption 
and  praise.  Into  the  whole  circumstances  causing  this, 
it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  here  to  enter  :  but  the 
changes  made  of  late  years  in  the  convict  system  consti- 
tute one  of  them,  and  the  general  fact  is  unquestionable. 


NEW  PLANTS. 
Whitfieldia  latehitia.  Brick-coloured  Whitfieldia. 
{Stove  Shrub.)  Acanthaceas.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
— This  plant  is  a  very  desirable  inmate  of  the  stove, 
forming  a  small  bushy  shrub,  with  spreading  branches, 
and  copious  evergreen  foliage  ;  the  branches  terminated 
by  racemes  of  flowers  of  ,a  rather  large  size,  of  which 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  often  large  bracteas,  are  of 
one  uniform  brick-red  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
novelties  brought  home  to  Lord  Derby,  from  the  interior 
of  Sierra  Leone.  As  a  genus  of  Acanthacefe,  1  can 
refer  it  to  no  described  one  ;  though  its  affinity  (yet  not 
very  close)  is  probably  with  Geissomeria,  Lindl.,  aud  I 
have  dedicated  it  to  T.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  who,  at  thej.-isk 
of  his  life,  has  made  several  voyages  to,  and  journies 
into,  the  interior  of  Western — tropical  Africa,  and 
formed  extensive  collections  of  Uving  plants  and  animals. 
— Botanical  Magazine. 


be  expected  that  the  queen  and  s^^•al■m  would  settle 
so  closely  to  her  rivals  about  to  come  forth  in  the 
hive.  Her  jealousy  towards  them  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  her  quitting  ;  consequently,  when  bees  are  in 
good  condition,  there  can  be  no  practical  way  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  swarming.  To  those  unacquainted  with 
bees,  this  may  require  a  little  explanation.  The  fact 
that  the  old  queen  bee  leads  ofi'  the  first  swarm  a  few 
days  before  her  rivals  quit  their  cells  seems  to  set  aside 
the  supposition  that  she  does  this  through  jealousy  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  this  jealousy  is  caused  by  her  knowing 
that  they  will  soon  appear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  rivalry  of  the  young 
queens  is  the  cause  of  after-swarms  ;  for  they  do  not 
leave  the  hive  until  more  than  one  queen  is  in  the  field 
to  dispute  the  right  of  sovereignty.  Some  of  our  best 
apiarians  think  that  the  young  queens  lead  off  the 
swarms  according  to  their  seniority,  but  that  is  not  quite 
clear,  for  it  often  happens  that  several  queens  leave 
the  hive  at  once  in  a  swarm.  In  general  it  is  the 
after-swarms  that  are  the  destruction  of  bees,  by  break- 
ing them  into  small  communities  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  collect  food  enough  to  enable  them  to  survive  the 
winter.  This  is  not  only  a  bar  to  the  new  method  of 
bee-keeping  noticed  above,  but  also  to  the  old  one,  and 
most  probably  gave  rise  to  tlie  practice  of  destroying  bees. 
The  '•'  Old  Bee-keeper,"  not  knowing  the  plan  of  uniting 
bees,  would  very  naturally  have  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  do  this,  and  take  their  store,  though  little,  than 
to  let  them  eat  it,  and  then  perish  at  last.  It  may  be 
asked — Why  does  he  destroy  strong  stocks,  instead  of 
taking  a  part  of  the  honey  ?  I  answer,  he  must  first 
be  taught  how  to  do  it  ;  lus  prejudices  are  not  to  be 
overcome  by  over-rated  statements  of  produce  from 
hives  which  he  fancies  differ  much  from  his  own. 
Supposing  "  A."  prevented  his  bees  from  swarming, 
could  he,  by  his  cooling  pkans,  stop  the  queen  from  find- 
ing out  the  brood-cells  purposely  made  in  the  end 
boxes  ?  No  ;  nor,  in  a  great  measure,  the  destruction 
of  brood  while  taking  the  honey.  The  latter  is  a  great 
drawback ;  for  that  brood  would  have  filled  up  the 
places  of  the  bees  falling  off,  many  being  of  an  age  to 
die  before  the  spring,  and  those  which  survive  requiring, 
perhaps,  to  be  fed.  Though  the  "  Old  Bee-keeper " 
destroyed  a  part  of  his  bees,  yet  he  did  not  disturb  his 
stocks  for  the  next  season  ;  consequently,  they  con- 
tained plenty  of  brood,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  honey  as 
those  of  liis  neighbours.  I  shall  leave  it  for  apiarians  to 
judge  which  of  the  hives  they  would  choose  to  stand  the 
winter. —  fV. 

Method  of  putting  two  swarms  into  one  hive. — People 
are  apt  to  consider  then-  own  plans  best,  therefore  I 
may  be  excused,  perhaps,  for  thinking  that  a  plan  I  have 
for  putting  two  swarms  of  bee^  together,  or  putting  a 
swarm  into  an  old  weak  hive  is  better  than  any  I  have 
seen  mentioned.  On  the  swarm  leaving  the  hive,  I 
shake  it  into  an  octagonal  wood  box,  which  has  at  the 
top  a  hole  3  inches  in  diameter,  wliich  hole  is  closed  by 
a  slide  the  same  day  ;  in  the  evening,  after  all  the  bees 
have  got  in,  I  place  the  hive  into  which  I  wish  the  swarm 
to  enter  upon  the  top  of  the  box,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously smeared  with  honey,  and  then  draw  the  slide  ; 
this  usually  causes  a  number  of  the  bees  which  have 
been  hanging  to  the  sHde  to  fall  down  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  box,  and  creeping  up  again  to  join  their  companions, 
they  find  a  hole  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  rest 
follow  them  to  feed  upon  the  honey  they  find  there,  and 
then  creep  forward,  still  upward,  so  that  next  morning  I 
generally  find  a  united  family  without  the  stinging,  or 
fighting,  or  killing  of  bees,  consequent  on  the  plans 
mentioned  by  other  p.arties,  as  the  amalgamation  in 
most  instances  takes  place  without  any  of  the  bees  being 
killed,  or  quarrelling  with  each  other. —  T.  G.  Clitheroe. 


Bees. 

At  p.  7,  a  correspondent  describes  what  he  calls  a 
"new  plan,  and  from  experience,  the  best  plan  of 
managing  bees."  But  what  he  has  related  is  similar  to 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Nutt  and  others,  ivhose 
schemes,  after  many  fan-  trials,  have  proved  defective. 
I  shall  only  notice  two  statements,  viz.,  "Never  loll 
your  bees  ;  never  allow  your  bees  to  swarm."  The 
firstls  held  as  an  obstacle  to  the  old  plan  of  bee-keeping; 
and  the  second  a  bar  ag.ainst  the  new  system.  "A.  C." 
imagines  that  the  latter  is  to  be  overcome  by  merely 
opening  "  a  passage  between  the  middle  hive  and  a  hive 
at  the  side,  and  forcing  the  bees  to  pass  through  the 
latter,  by  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  the  former."  How- 
ever plausible  this  project  may  appear,  bees  will  have 
then-  own  way  to  increase  then'  species.  When  we 
consider  their  manner   of    doing    so,  it    can    hardly 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  pnsuiri^  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES.  CONSKaVATORIES,  &c. 
Slave.— The  lately-shifted  rlants  will  now  be  niakicg  rootsi 
therefore,  atteud  to  the  watering,  and  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  this.  Keep  up  a  warm  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere, especially  during  the  day,  that  the  growth  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  ail  possible  expedien^s;  shadtD,'?  will  also  be 
requisite  when  the  sun  shines  out  lisrcely,  but  dispense  with, 
this  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  admit  air  when  the  temperature 
exceeds  Q^°,  but  wiih  such  a  temperat;ire  the  humidity  must 
be  kept  up,  cr  tlse  plants  will  soon  suffer  in  their  foliage  ;  and 
astheloliage  of  plants  is  just  as  important  as  the  flowers, 
great  attention  will  be  necessary  at  this  critical  period,  as  the 
young  leaves  are  very  susceptible  of  injury,  and  one  half-hour's 
negligence  njay  place  you  six  month.s  in  arrear.  Greenhouse. — 
Keep  this  house  racier  close,  until  the  plants  have  sent  fofth 
fresh  roots  in  the  new  soil;  and  then  expose  them  gradually  to 
more  air.  Plants  which  make  their  growth  in  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  will  always  endure  more  hardship  than  such. 
as  are  kept  too  confined,  aud  are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  decay. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  be  particular  in  water- 
ing, and  observe  that  the  old  ball  partakes  of  the  moisture.  It 
is  best  to  let  plants  feel  that  they  just  VNfant  water,  and  then  to 
administer  a  good  supply,  so  that  every  part  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened  ;  ft  r  if  given  in  small  quantity,  the  top  of  the  ball  is 
kept  too  wet,  while  the  underroots  are  sufferin?.— vJ. 
II.-FLOWEU-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIE 
Owing  to  the  continuance  of  dry  weather,  iresh  planted  shrubs 
must  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  dry  they  should  be  well 
watered  and  mulched  with  a  thin  coat  of  half-rotten  leaves,  or 
any  other  light  substance.  Tulip  beds,  and  those  of  Hyacinths, 
&c..  should  be  carefully  forked  up ;  also,  borders  that  were  du^ 
up  in  autumn  might  be  slightly  forked  over,  and  all  clods  nicely 
broken;  it  will  be  much  more  beneficial  than  raking  them  at 
present.  Plant  out  Stocks,  Rockets,  Mule  Pinks,  &c.,  into  bor- 
ders or  beds.  Continue  to  prepare  beds  fov  planting  when  the 
season  is  a  little  more  advanced.  Laurel  hedges  should  now  be 
pruned,  or  Laurels  might  be  cut  with  safety,  as  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  injurt-dby  frost  a. ter  this  time.  Pits  and  Frames.— 
Follow  the  directioriti  given  in  last  week's  Calendar  ;  remove  the 
most  hardy  kinds  of  plants  to  cold  pits,  or  sheltered  situations, 
to  harden.  Pot-off  Annuals  as  they  require  it,  to  prevent  damp- 
ingj_  and  keep  them  in  a  gentie  heat  for  a  few  days,  until  tliay 
begin  to  take  hold  of  the  soil,  when  they  might  be  removed  to 
cold  pits.  Put  in  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  are  ficarce,  for  sum- 
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mer  bcaiiing,  to  i.-iiow  tti^  first  planced-out  Aiinuals,  or  other 
plants  that  have  done  bl'.. oiuing.  Water  freelj-  but  carefully 
UQtil  the  nights  are  more  g;enial.  Shift  LoJjsUas  as  they  require 
it,  and  keep  ihera  in  a  growing:  heat.  Sow  Mignonette,  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  &c.,  for  succession.  Pot  off  plants  of  Meserabry- 
authemum  tricolor,  Viscaria  oculata,  Clintoniapulchella,  Phlox 
Drutnniondi,  and  Poriulacas,  or  other  choice  Annuals,  and 
keep  them  in  a  mild  growing  heat. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — The  late  frosty  nights  have  been  anything  but 
propitious  for  !:his  class  cf  Florists'  Flowers. Jand  we  trust,  after 
the  reijeated  warnings  we  have  given,  that  our  readers  liave 
not  neglected  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  a  "  check'' 
in  their  growth,  Siu?';  and  snails  will  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
all  the  grower's  vigilance,  escape  observation,  and  make 
ravages  amongst  the  thrums  of  the  opening  flowers.  To  be 
beforehand  with  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  few  tiles  in 
the  frame,  supported  at  the  corners  wi'.h  small  stones,  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  ground  ;  under  these  tiles  fresh  bran  may 
be  put,  and  the  Auricula-pots  may  then  be  placed  on  the  tiles: 
if  any  snails  get  into  the  frame,  here  they  will  congregate,  and 
may  be  destroyed  before  they  do  much  mischief.  Attend  to 
watering,  and  with  calico,  or  some  other  thin  substance,  shield 
the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  most  intense. 
Polyanthuses  are  now  throwing  up  their  trusses  (rather  prema- 
turely) with  me.  A  similar  device  must  be  adopted  to  entrap 
slugs,  &c.,  &c.,  as  mentioned  above,  and  regularly  attended  to, 
else  the  blooms  will  suffer,  especially  on  plants  in  beds. 
Where  soil  and  situation  suit,  these  flowers  are  not  subject  to 
many  diseasesj  hut  if  exposed  to  the  sun  most  of  the  day,  or 
planted  on  a  dry  porous  soil,  they  are  apt  to  be  infested  with 
red  spider,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  destroy.  Ranuncu- 
-/uses.— Should  the  soil  of  the  beds  containing  these  roots  crack 
dtiriog  the  dry  wedCher,  the  fissures  must  be  filled  up;  the 
early  planted  roc  ts  will  soon  be  making  their  appearance  ;  much 
of  the  success  in  their  cultivation  depends  on  the  soil  being 
kept  close  round  the  rising  plant.  Tulips. — Protect  from  hail- 
storms, which  are  now  likely  to  b?  frequent,  and  carefully  stir 
the  sorface-soilof  the  bed  as  recomn, ended  last  week.  Carna- 
tions.—Contioue  to  pot  off,  and  where  possible,  shade  the  plants 
during  the  present  very  dry  weather,  and  particularly  attend 
to  the  directions  given  in  late  Calendars.— C 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pinery. — Little  can  be  said  in  addition  to  former  Calendars  at 
present.  Beware  ofextremebottora-heat;  95° wUl  be  aiwaysfoand 
amply  sufficient,  provided  means  are  taken  to  secure  a  free 
and  healthy  action  of  root.  Depend  a  good  deal  on  syringing 
for  both  atmospheric  and  pot  moisture,  only  observing  to  keep 
a  powerful  heat,  when  the  houses  or  pits  ate  closed  for  the 
day,  with  abundance  of  a'rmospheric  moisture.  Give  much 
air  on  fine  mornings  to  your  Peach-houses,  closing  early  and 
syringing  heavily;  about  4  o'clock  they  will  enjoy  a  slight 
watering  of  tepid  manure-water,  at  the  root,  about  twice  a 
week,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  stagnation.  Keep  down 
all  superfluous  shoots,  retaining  nothing  at  the  finsl  thinning 
but  what  is  wanted  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Vineries. — If 
yourlatest  Vines  are  swelling  fast,  they  should  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  possible;  however,  for  latest  crops,  they  should 
be  kept  out  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety.  When 
introduced,  the  shoots  should  be  kept  very  moist  with  the 
syringe,  until  they  are  in  leaf.  Ripening  Grapes  should  have 
a  much  drier  atmosphere,  with  a  lively  circulation  of  air,  even 
in  the  night,  if  possible.  No  syringing  will,  of  course,  be 
allowed  in  the  latter  case.  J"'*g-5.— Ccntidue  former  directions. 
Keep  the  root  in  an  equable  state,  as  regards  moisttu-e,  and  do 
not  permit  very  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  thermometer. 
Any  great  advance  in  this  way  should  be  from  3  to  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  accompanied  with  copious  syringiugs, — D. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
There  i':  no  [^  eriod  in  which  the  vegetation  of  Fruit-trees  is  so 
^  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  privation  of  buds,  or  the  removal 
of  branches  and  shoots,  as  the  present.  No  living  branch 
should,  therefore,  be  now  touched  by  the  edge  of  the  pruning- 
knife  j  and  disbudding  should  be  commenced  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Except  in  some  particular  cases,  this  operation  is  not 
at  all  ad'risable  whilst  the  leaf-buds  are  in  the  act  of  breaking. 
A  few  of  the  foreright  shoots  on  the  most  vieorous  branches  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  should  be  first  displaced.  By 
frequently  going  over  the  trees,  and  only  removing  a  little  at  a 
time,  the  flow  of  sap  will  not  be  deranged,  as  would  be  theease 
if  all,  or  nearly  all,  superfluous  shoots  were  ^t  once  removed. 
Stir  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  completely  clear 
away  that  next  the  bricks,  replacing  it  vrith  fresh,  for  broods  of 
insects  harbour  in  such  soil  and  situation.  Kitchen  Garden, — 
Sow  some  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  a  little  Salsify  and  Scorzonera, 
if  required,  early  :  but  defer  the  principal  sowing,  as  these  plants 
are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Sow  Capsicums  in  heat;  also  Vegetable 
Marrowsj  the  Italian  Vegetable  Marrow  is  an  excellent  sort, 
forming  a  bush  of  leaves  without  running  over  the  ground,  and 
it  bears  well.  In  case  the  ground  contioue  too  cold,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  sow  some  Kidney  Beans  in  small  pots  for  trans- 
planting. Sow  Leeks,  Angelica,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  other 
annual  herbs.— £. 

VL— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woodsand  Coppice.— The  clearing  cf  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters should  be  continued,  and  everything  forwarded  bd'ore  the 
barking  season  commences,  as  the  repairing  or  making  new 
fences  and  roads,  clearing  drains,  &c.  Nursery.— GTaftiog 
should  now  be  finished  as  speedily  as  possible;  also  the  layering 
of  Laurestinus,  Ph;il}Teas,  and  similar  Evergroens.  Transplant 
now  Evergreens  of  ail  kinds.  Clean  winter  dressed  hedgerows 
before  the  weeds  become  advanced. — F. 

VII.— COTTAGERS'  GARDENS. 
Those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  procuring  pi  ants  had 
better  sow  in  a  warm  situation  a  few  seeds  of  Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Large  Green  Savoy,  and  Vanack 
Cabbages.  A  sowing  of  Turnips  had  also  better  be  got  in  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Where  a  few  Cauliflower- 
plants  have  been  preserved  over  winter  under  hand-lights  they 
may  now  be  thinned  out,  leaving  three  or  four  plants  under 
each  light,  and  transplanting  the  others  into  a  sheltered  piece 
of  ground.  Alter  a  shower  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  stems  of 
Cabbage-plants  whicb  were  planted  either  in  autumn  or  spring. 
This  will  guard  the  stems  from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  will 
dry  and  harden  them,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  draw  the 
soil  up  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Be  careful  to  destroy 
slugs  and  snails,  which  at  this  season  are  invited  r.broad  by 
gentle  showers  of  rain.  Those  who  are  fond  of  Annucls  may 
now  BOW  a  few  ia  the  open  border,  selecting  from  the  lists 
given  in  late  Numbers.  Cover  with  fine  light  soil.  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  th^it  were  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  autumn 
will  now  require  a  little  heat,  if  possible,  to  forward  them  for 
planting  out  in  May.  Dahlias  will  also  now  require  all  the 
warmth  that  the  cottnger  can  command  to  start  ttiem  into 
growth.  Finally,  keep  all  crop?  clean  from  weeds,  for  if  in 
spring  that  work  is  neglected,  it  will  require  much  more  labour 
'afterwards.— G. 


'State  of  the  Weather  near  London,  forthe  week  endlnfi  April  10, 1845,  at 
obsetvedst  the  HortlciilturalGardea,  Chiswick. 
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ery  dry  air,  with  slifjht  haze ;  clear  and  fine 
fine  with  dry  haze ;  clear;  slight  frost 
6— Clear  and  fine;  very  clear  at  ni^ht;  sharp frosc 
7 — Clear;  slight  haze,  with  very  dry  air;  clear  and  frosiy 
8— Densely  overcast ;  colarain;  cloudy;  sunshine  at  intervals;  clear; 

sharp  frost 
9 — FoEgy;  densely  overcast ;  showery;  cold  rain  at  night 
10— Rain;  dense  clouds  ;  showery;  cold  rain  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  3  df  g.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 

Week  ending  April  19,  1845. 
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The  highest  temperature  daring  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  17th, 
1814— tlierm,  71°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  13th,  1843 — therm.  34", 


Notices  10   Correspondents, 
Azaleas. — Katheririe— The  answer  to  your  question  is  too 
long  for  insertion;  if  you  will  send  your  address  it  shall  be 
forward^  privately. 
Annuals — JI  C  K — These  are  suitable  for  sowing  under  stand- 
ard Roses: — Lupinus  nauus,  bright  blue;  Collinsia  bicolor, 
purple  and  white  ;  Phlox  Druramondi,  crimson;   Nemophila 
insignis,  azure  blue;  Platysteraon'californicus,  lemon  yellow; 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus,  purple  and  white  ;  Cacalia  coccioea, 
scarlet ;  Godetia  Lindleyana,  rosy  purple  with  crimson  spots ; 
Calandrinia  speciosa,  crimson;     Gilia  tricolor,  purple  and 
yel'ow;  Nolana  atriplicifolia,  blue  and  white  ;  and  Spheno- 
gyne  speciosa,  orange  yellow  with  dark  centre.^ 
Books— iSu6— We  believe  that  at  present  there  is  no  expectation 
of    a    new  edition  of    •*  London's    Hortus    Britannicus.''t 

-Non  Par — *'  Florist's  Journal." 

CLiijBBRS— Scotch  Sub— The  following  will  probably  succeed 
on  a  southern  aspect  in  a  sheltered  situation  near  Edinbugh, 
viz.: — Clianthus  puniceus,  Edwardsia  graudiflora.  Clematis 
az urea  and  montana.  Jasmiium  revolutum,  Chiraonanthus 
fragrans  and  grandiflorus,  Caprifolium  flesuosum.  Glycine 
sinensis,  Magnolia  coospicua  and  grandifiora,  Solanum 
crispum,  Banksia  Noisette  and  climbing  China  Roses, 
Veronica  speciosa,  and  Bignonia  radicans,  major,  and 
grandifiora.^ 

Dog's-toothVio  LETS— Doffman — These  bloom  best  when  seldom 
disturbed,  and  they  in  general  only  flower  well  every  other 
year;  they  should  be  planted  in  rather  strong  rich  soil,  and 
kept  moist  during  the  growing  season;  divide  the  roots  in 
September.^ 

FERiis—Saxum— These  can  be  had  through  any  nurseryman, 
who,  if  he  does  not  sell  them,  can  procure  them. 

Gemtianella— J^ 2?  S— This  makes  excellent  edging  for  bfds, 
but  in  your  case  where  so  large  a  quantity  is  wanted,  it 
would  be  expensive.  You  had  better  plant  the  bright  red 
Thrift,  which  will  he  much  cheaper  and  njore  easily  procured.  J 

Habrothamxus  fascicdlatus- C  J  i> — This  grows  freely  iu 
an  equal  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat;  but  when  the 
plants  are  young  they  should  be  grown  in  a  richer  soil,  in 
order  to  gain  size  and  substance  quickly.  When  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  size,  they  require  to  be  kept  rather 
dry,  and  to  be  stunted  in  the  pots.  A  good  way  to  treat  the 
plant  is  to  turn  it,  when  young,  into  the  open  borderin  a  very 
rich  soil,  about  the  end  of  May,  to  supply  it  abundantly  with 
moisture  dnriug  the  summer,  and  to  take  it  up  about  the  end 
of  September.  Pot  it,  keeping  it  in  a  close  place  for  a  week  or 
two  to  recover  the  shift,  and  then  place  it  in  a  rather  dry 
situation,  where  it  is  secure  from  frost,  for  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  the  following  March  cut  it  back  rather 
freely,  and  top-dressthe.soil  in  the  pots,  but  by  no  means  re- 
pot it  ;  allow  it  to  start  in  a  rather  cool  but  not  very  dry  situa- 
tion. As  it  advances,  water  more  freely,  and,  finally,  keep 
it  rather  close  Rud  damp,  to  csuse  it  to  flower  freely. t 

Insects— J?2gTcm— You  cannot  destroy  the  Caddis-worms ;  but 
you  may  perhaps  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  flies  they  pro- 
duce, by  burning  a  blazing  fire  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
the  Water-cress  beds.  You  ranst  fi^rst  ascertain  the  exact 
period  of  their  appearance,  which  will  be  probably  in  May, 
and  then  the  hour  of  their  flight.  It. 

LAUP.E.i.s—Rott7idwood—We  cannot  think  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  opinion  that  the  common  Laurel  is  unwhole- 
some, when  platted  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health,  in  shrubberies  surrounding  and  near  to  a 
house.  We  have  lived  for  years  in  such  places.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  affirm  that  some  idiosyncracy  o:  constitution 
may  not  possibly  cause  them  to  affect  a  person  now  and  then. 

Lawns — Scotch  S;cb — Budding's  mowing  machine  is  the  best 
for  level  ground,  but  it  can  only  be  used  in  very  dry  weather. 
Of  Grasses,  procure  seeds  of  Poa  pratensis  and  Crested 
Dog's-tail. 1[ 

Manuhe— J  H— Ciwdung  and  v.'ater  is  as  good  as  any  as  a 
liquid  manure  for  Pelargoniums;  and  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  water,  furnishes  an  excellent  fluid. 

Martynia  fragbaxs— -B  J— This  is  one  of  those  plants  with 
which  nothing  can  be  done  except  the  house  is  damp  as  well 
as  warm.  It  likes  a  rich  soil  and  frequent  potting;  it  should 
also  be  well  attended  tu  with  water.J 

Najies  OF  Plants— C  L — Hiupeastrum  aulicum;  a  native  of 
Brazil.    It  is  ornamental,  aod  one  of  those  bulbs  which  every 

one  can  flower. § J  J — l,  Lachenalia  pendula,  a  common 

Greenhouse  bulb,  propagated  by  ofi'aets;  2,  Streptocarpus 
Rexii  ?  but  this  leaf  is  unusually  narrow. JuJa.— Nar- 
cissus lobulatus  ^ Constant  Jiea J er—^l elm  AzedAraoh. 

Rector—A  fine  var.  of  Amarylhs   (HippeastrumJ  vittala 

Sub—1.  Erica  regerrainans;  2,  E.  rubra  calyx. + 

Nursery  Stock— .4  B  C  D  recommends  Rose  vendors  to  in- 
form  their  customers  whether  any  sorts  ordered  are  more 
tender  than  common.  He  also  recommends  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Racisgate,  to  name  the  colours  of  the  seedling  Pelargoniums 
he  oftVrs  for  sale  this  spring. 

Rights  of  GARnENERS— ^  Gard—A  gardener  who  has  been 
a  number  of  years  in  a  situation,  and  who  has  added  to  the 
collection  under  his  charge,  by  obtaining  cuttings  and  roots 
of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  from  his  friends,  now  that  his 
master  is  dead,  and  the  collection  is  about  to  be  sold,  has  no 
legal  right  to  retain  any  of  them  as  his  own  property,  unless 
there  is  some  agreement  to  that  effect. 

Parrots — A  Bird  Fancier—The  whole  history  of  the  Parrot 
disease  was  given  last  year  at  p.  654  and  elsewhere. 

Pears— C/eWcus— The  Lewis  Pear  is  middle  sized,  roundish- 
obovate.  Skin  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
Crassane.  Flesh  whitish,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich,  the 
flavour  partaking  of  that  of  the  Passe  Colraar.  Season  Nov. 
and  Jan.  This  was  found  to  be  its  character  on  fruiting  in 
this  country;  but  whether  it  will  constantly  maintain  such, 
remains  to  be  proved;  for  in  America,  where  it  originated, 
it  is  said  to  vary  considerably.  Knight's  Monarch  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  it.  The  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau 
exists  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  likely 
to  fruit  this  season  InM.Jamin's  Catulogue  Raisonne  des 
Arbres  Fruitiers,  it  is  described  as  being  middle-sized,  melt- 
ing, of  first-rate  quality,  ripening  in  winter;  tree  very  pro- 
ductive. The  character  given  of  the  March  Bergamot,  p. 
S5,  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. Q 

Rock  Plants— J  2£— The  following  are  40  plants,  that  are  suit- 
able for  a  rockwork,  viz.: — P^hododendjon  ferrugineum,  R. 
hirsutam,  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  ■  Chamseledon  procum- 
bens,  Sedum  rupeatre,  S,  Forsterianum,  S.  populifolium,  S. 


yiUosum,  S.  mgulare,  Peniettia  phUlyrejefolia,  P.  pUosa 
Mauonia  aq.um,  Ramonda  pyrenaica,  Soldanella  alpina. 
Audrosace  vi,  Corydalisnobilis,  Phlox  ovata,  P.  subtdX 
P.  nivalis,  \  minor  flore  pleno.  Campanula  pumila! 
Gentiaoa  verjryas  octopetala.  Digitalis  lutsa,  SibthSpia 
euroiKa,  Ars.ipma,  Drabaaizoides,  Prenanthes  uurpurea. 
r;S"/ h  Affi''^'"'^  Plantaginea,  GoaphaUum  arenarium, 
Ceterach  offium,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricuro,  pI 
dryoptens  O-a  sensibilis,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum. 
A  TonThitis  '^''^'^°'  capillus.veneris,  Aspidium  rigidum; 
Salt  trees-G  ires  what  description  of  tree  or  shrub  ta 
most  smtabl^iant  on  the  edge  of  the  Thames,  near 
Gravesend,  withe  water  is  salt,  especially  with  a  risinff 
tide,  to  preven  washing  away  of  the  bank  and  Grass.  It 
is  presumed,  a  outset,  some  stakes  would  he  required, 
until  strong  1  were  formed;  is  there  any  species  of 
Willow  that  wi:ceed,  washed  by  salt-water  ?-WiU  any 
one  who  has  e:nce  in  such  matters  oblige  him  with  the 
information?  ^  ^^ 

Sap— y  C  H-J.\orry  to  disoblige  yon :  but  we  must  ad- 
here to  our  dec  in  fact,  the  subject,  as  yon  now  pro- 
pose to  give  it,i  be  a  treatise  on  vegetable  physiology, 
and  better  smt  a  volume  than  the  columns  of  a  news- 
^^Eo=\  iP'  ^'  '■°''  ^°  "  Orford's"  little  experiment,  at 
p.  225?  It  seenus  conclusive.  If,  however,  you  are  of 
a  different  opinnd  will  show  briery  that  in  that  case 
there  is  no  retro  motion  of  the  sap.  we  shaU  be  happy 
*°J^^^.^;°s^^tionch  remarks  as  hear  directly  upon  the 

SEEnLiNGs-Jir-Amaryllises  are  handsome,  but  much 
too  like  Johnsoi  that  class.  Of  the  EpacWsea,  No.  3 
seems  the  best.  ,one  are  remarkable.  They  came  ia 
miserable  order.re  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
number  of  prettjtiesof  Epacris;  the  real  art  is  to  find 
somethmg  very  s^,  ""** 

SHRUES-S«A-TheV  berries  in  winter.  viz.-Cotoneaster 
microphylla;  C.difoiia;  Pyracantha ;  Holly,  yellow 
ana  red- berried  es ;  Winter  Crab  (Pyrus  hiemalis); 
Crataegus  prunifaid  Arbutus  unedo.  The  following  are 
remarkable  at  thgon  for  their  rich- coloured  shoots:— 
Cornus  sibmca;  .triatutq;  and  Tiha  parvifolia  aurea. 
Benthamia  fragif^ers  about  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  autumn.  It  Vg  in  the  open  air  through  a  mUd 
winter  in  the  neiglood  of  London  ;  but  it  is  generaUy  ■ 
7^.7.™,"^^  iBJurecdinary  winter  weather,  and  entirely 
killed  by  severe  -5.  Paulownia  imperialis  is  quite 
hardy,  and  forms  ^er-spikes  late  in  autumn,  but  the 
flowers  do  notexpa^rg  the  following  May  ^ 

Slugs-PF  ilf-VariGiedies  have  been  given  in  former 
Numbers  for  the  .fion  of  these.  Pretty  strong  gas- 
water  applied  to  grcfested  with  them  at  their  feedSig. 
time  kills  them  effei-j-  » 

TIMBER— 5w6-If  tmig  to  ^e  barked  it  must  be  felled  in 
spring:  if  the  bark  wanted  the  end  of  autumn  is  the 
preferable  time.  OiopicioQ^  however,  is,  that  no  plan 
js  better  than  to  bar.i^e  spring  while  standing,  and  to 
fell  in  the  autumn.  -,rst  time  of  all  to  fell  trees  of  any 
kind  IS  the  spring,  w,  ^^^^^  jg  full  of  sap. 

Tropjeolum  MoBiTzi_iV(,„  Par— This  is  a  perennial, 
and  it  is  not  hardy,  ji^s  doneblooraijg,  water  should 
be  gradually  withhel  j^^  ^nd  the  pot  contaioing  the 
tnber  should  be  stoi^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  untS  the 
season  for  startiog  it  ^^^th  has  returned.  The  tubers 
should  then  be  repott^iaced  in  a  gentle  heat.i 

TRVFFLKS-LawocensiS'.iii^  see  ^^  degrees  all  that  is 
known  of  this  subject  ^^e  manner  of  making  Truffle 
spawn,  that  is  j  ust  wh^^^  to.find  out. 

ViscARiA  ocuLATA  — J^eeds  of  this  annual  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  be  p^^e;  hut  the  plants  bloom 
better  when  they  are  ^  ^  warm  pit  and  jiftcrwards 
planted  out,  when  all  t^Q^  j^te  spring  frosts  is  over.t 

WATER-J-F-It  13  not  PI3  t^eep  ^  jg^^^^  cisterns  water 
intended  to  be  drank,    ^^^g^  jg  .j.  -^  cgj-tain 

to  become  poisonous.    ^  ^^  jg  ^^^^  certam,  but 

always  dangerous.  ' 

WoonLiCE-SMi-pirecticjestroying  these  have  been 
given  at  p.  3o8  of  last  yk^^ie.  A  toad  or  two  kept  ia 
your  greenhouse  and  fr^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  numbers,  and 
large  quantities  may  als>„i,t  by  placing  two  ties  or 
boards  over  each  other,  l^^jjich  they  crawl  as  morn- 
ing approaches  to  conceagiyeg^  ^^^^3  j^j^ 
bage  leaves  form  good  trj  '.^a.i*- 

Misc.-Ji;  i>--The  Potiro    jg  th^  j  ^         ..       ^ 

Gourd.  Seeds  of  it  may  \^^^  f^^m  the  nearest  seed- 
shop.i— -Dodma^-The,  gerry  is  Shepherdia  ar- 
gentea;  it  lias  not  yet  fi  England.  The  male  and 
female  are  distinct  p^ants^uit  is  small  and  of  a  red 
colour    produced  in  aba n,^,^  ornamental,  but 

worthless  to  eat  The  pla.j-e^yjj-es  to  be  planted  in 
good  garden  soil;  but  car^e  taken  to  procure  both 
sexes     and  to  plant  tnem5j,oj.t  distance  from  each 

other.U GJ/c.  TF-YOind  ^  select  list  of  Pears 

given  at  p.  136  of  this  ytame.t An  Old  Pupils 

Your  question  is  answered  ;  ^f  this  year.t Rook's 

Nest- A  select  list  of  RoSpen  given  at  p.  ss  of  this 
year^  volume.t— -J2  H--T  ^^  artificial  climate,  by 
Mr.  DanieU,  published  in  th^^ctions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society/' in  1824.  caiobtained  in  a  separate 
form.t-— Sirs- Various  f  destroying  the  wire- 
worm  have  been  given  Iro^o  time  in  our  columns  j 
we  would  particularly  refeipp.  5^  ^^^  ^^g  ^^  ^^ 

volume  for  ISli.t {i^-liheim    Pippin    and  the 

Blenheim  Orange  are  the  sa^  ^f  Applet K  L^ 

In  ignorance  of  all  the  circa  connected  with  your 

r'nonmhpr'5    it  ie   nnf:  easv  to  .    : -.,     .,■' 


;  wrong  with  them  ; 


Cucumbers,  it  is  not  easy  to  ■ 

but  being  planted  in  Novemfcu^^ing"rrom'the'driei 
state  of  the  stem  and  from  arance  of  the  leaf  we 
should  imagine  that  they  are  ,g.  to  decay;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  ^^  ^f  the  sap,  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  sun  at  tr^^  acting  through  the 
^lasson  the  leaves  has  exhaustissue,  and  caused  the 

brown    burned-like  appearant   they    exhibit  +  . 

F.  Smith-Send  a  Post-office  or. g^.^  ^nd  the  Numbers 
shall  be  forwarded.    We  sho  despatched  them  at 

once,  but  you  forgot  to  mciosj^jj-gg^ Philuca— 

A  paper  on  Yuccas  has  oeen  pi^  y^^^  request,  and 

only  awaits  an  opportuuity  foitiou. Devonian- 

A\\  Pine--,  will  grow  in  the  p  a^^^  ^^  Plant  them 
so  that  they  may  be  eveotually  ^^^^^ 

SEEDLING  FJ 

CAMELLiA-JP-The  specimen  St  ^^^^^^  seedling  ig 
very  handsoine  ;  the  petals  are  l,t,  and  fine  in  form, 
and  the  hght  florets  m  the  cei^^g  j^g  anuearanee 
The  double  flower  unfortunatelyfje  centre,  which  is 
depressed,  and  the  petals  in  thai^t  ^rt  losing  their 
good  form,  are  ragged  and  unevt  " 

Pelarooniums— ^  Constant  Sub^^^^yuss  are  verv 
healthy  and  well  grown.  Qot-^^^  ,%^  varieties 
generally  cultivated,  chey  are  c  deficient  in  form; 
the  under  petals  are  long,  naxi^^i  the  upper 
petals  too  high,  and  the  spots  to^ey  all  partake  of 
the  same  delects.  Save  your  St^e  best  flowers 
only,* 

RHODODENDRON-21/S-The  flowers^5.j|in  are  lar« 
and  handsome ;  it  appears  to  open  c  -^^^^.^  ^^^  j^ 
which,  from  exposure,  becomes  ,.  „  -„  ^  I 
the  throat  is  distinctly  spotted;  ^s  of  ?he  Corolla 
are  rather  too  long  ;  but  thefloweroe  green  roliage, 
forms  a  handsome  object..  ^   ' 


15.— 1845.] 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  IIESISTKR  OF  FEOST  POU  GARDliN  USK3. 

BY  HER  ^,    '    ,        ''■'':  ROYAL  LET- 

MAJESTY'S  ^^S^Mjlk^'-^^       ^^^^  PATENT 
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TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEf^,  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Rooting  Houses, 
Sheds  Verandahs,  &c.,and  particularlv  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  begr  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
'deners  and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agncultiiral  Shows  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irelu7id,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  article  for  roofing,  BfC,  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
ffardeuB  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom 
reference  can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  coniposed  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST 
OF  ASPHALTE   OR    BITUMEN,     (tub    same    as    SRLECTEn 

AND  USED  BY  Stll  ISAMBERT  BhUNBL  FOU  THE  THAMES  TUN- 
KEL,    BEING    FOUND    THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFKECTIVE    BR- 

SI8TKR  OP  WET.)  NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE 
BUT  F.  M'NEILL  &  CO.'s,  and  whieh  renders  it  impervious 
to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
aound.  Its  advantages  are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability, 
and  Economy. — Price  Only  Onh  Penny  Per  Sgoarb  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT   FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  only   Factory   in 

Great  Britain  wnroaE  the  above  description  of  Roofing 

,  XS  made),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Uoof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and  a 
discount  allowed  to  ihe  Trade. 


wt^t  ^m 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1843. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  "WEEKS. 
Wkdnesday,     April  IG— Agricultural  Society  dt"  England. 
Thuhbday,       April  17 — Agricultural  Imp.  Hcicof  Ireland. 
Wednesday,    April  £3— Agricultural  Society  ofEngland. 
Thdrsuay,       April  21— Agileultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
*  _  -1  .  c  f  Rochford  Hundred 

April  ]e»-Harlestnn 

("Grove  Ferry 

Aprin?^  Kicliraondthire 

(Blofieid  and  Waleham 
rsioke  Ferry 
■  AptUlSs  Halesworth 
CWrenthara 


'  I  Swansea 

rChepstow 

Wenlock 

I  VT.  Piria 
LYosford 


Among  the  points'  in  Physiological  Botany 
which  bear  upon  agriculture,  few  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  fact  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  all 
spring  from  germs  which  originally  are  identical. 
The  doctkines  of  Morphology',  which  is  the  name 
given  to  this  branch  of  the  science,  were  beautifully 
demonstrated  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
"  R.  E. "  in  the  other  department  of  this  Paper  last 
year  ;  with  the  arguments  and  observations  there 
collated  we  have  nothing  here  to  do,  but  assuming 
the;  accuracy  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them; 
their  application  to  the  practice  of  the  farmer  is 
both  easy  and  important. 

If  the  statements  about  the  original  identity  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  plant  are  correct,  then  that 
period  in  it's  history  when  these  germs  assume  the 
distinctive  features  of  their  ultimate  products  is 
vastly  important.  In  reference  to  the  Wheat-plant, 
for  instance — and  the  present  is  about  the  critical 
period  in  its  growth  to  which  we  allude — good  culti- 
vation now  may  make  all  the  difference  at  harvest, 
between  a  plant  with  20  ears  of  60  grains  in  each, 
and  one  of  a  couple  of  stalks  with  but  20  or  30  grains 
a-piece.  Proper  treatment  now, — i.  e.  top-dressing, 
if  it  be  required,  with  soluble  manures  of  the  right 
sort,  hoeing  the  crop,  &c.,  if  seconded  by  suitable 
weather,  will  cause  the  plants  to  originate  their 
various  parts  in  such  number  and  vigour  as,  if  they 
severally  ripen,  will  insure  a  great  crop. 

But  we  often  see  ears  on  which  many  of  the 
culms  at  either  end  are  unproductive  ;  this  shows 
that  a  proper  treatment  of  the  plant  requires  to  be 
persevered  in  throughout  its  growth.  The  soil  may 
hSve  contained  vegetable  food  of  such  a  character, 
and  the  weather  may  have  been  so  propitious,  that 
the  plant  in  the  early  period  of  its  growth  deve- 
loped all  the  parts  necessary  to  a  productive  yield  ; 
but  the  particular  food  required  by  the  plant  when 
maturing  its  seed  was  not  present  in  the  soil,  or  the 
weather,  &c.,  just  before  harvest  was  unfavourable, 
and  the  perfecting  of  these  parts  was  not  carried  out. 

This,  however,  though  an  unfortunate  result,  is 
one  which  is  under  our  control  to  a  later  period  in 
the  plant's  history  than  that  which  is  owing  to  the 
non-development  now  of  those  germs  whose  pro- 
ducts are  looked  for  at  harvest.  If  the  plant  sets 
out  but  two  or  three  side-shoots  now,  however  well 
by  subsequent  management  the  ears  may  be  filled, 
there  will  be  but  two  or  three  of  them  at  harvest, 
and  the  maximum  number  of  grain^,'too,  on  eachjwill 
be  dependent  on  the  vigorous  growth  of  their  germs 
during  the  next  sis  weeks. 


The  nature  of  the  early  growth  of  our  grain  crops, 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  thus  determines  the  maxima 
of  their  respective  harvests.  It  is  well,  if  by  subse- 
quent good  management  we  can  insure  the  full 
growth  of  all  the  parts  for  whose  ultimate  appear- 
ance ])rovision  is  now  made — it  is  well  if  we  should 
attain  the  maximum  which  after  the  next  month  or 
two  will  be  possible  ;  but  how  important  is  the 
period  of  the  plant's  growth  during  which  that 
maximum  is  fixed — and  of  what  consequence,  that 
by  good  management  noiv  we  may  place  that  maxi- 
mum as  high  on  the  scale  of  abundance  as  possible  ! 


We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  importance 
of  EXpiiBiMENTAL  CO-OPERATION  aniongst  large 
numbers  of  observers,  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth  in 
agricultural  matters.  In  reference  to  Potato  culti- 
vation, for  instance,  (see  page  223)  the  usefulness 
of  cutting  off  the  flower-buds,  not  allowing  them  to 
form  seed,  is  a  subject  on  -v/hiAi  partial  observation 
is  just  as  likely  to  tell  one  way  as  another  ;  for  the 
result  is  doubtless  affected  by  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted  ;  but  if 
the  experimenters  on  this  subject  be  numerous,  as 
we  hope  they  will  be,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  circumstances  under  such  a 
variety  of  them,  and  in  so  large  an  extent  as  will  be 
e.xperimented  on,  will  be  destroyed,  that  errors  due 
to  them  being  as  often  on  one  side  as  another,  will 
balance  one  another,  and  that  the  aggregate  result 
will  represent  the  truth. 

Now  the  following  is  another  subject  on  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  farmers  to  be  informed ;  the 
experiments  connected  with  which  should  be  set 
about  immediately,  if  their  results  are  to  be  observed 
this  year. 

The  question  to  which  an  answer  is  wanted  is 
this  : — What  is  the  comparative  value  of  gypsum, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  muriate  of  lime,  as  fixers  of 
ammonia  in  dunghills  ?  And  the  following  is  the 
schedule  published  by  Professor  Hen  slow,  which 
contains  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  expe- 
rimenter, and  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  with  the 
results  of  his  experiment. 

1.  Name  and  Address  of  the  Experimenter. 

2.  Quality  of  the  laud. 

3.  Prepare  nine  patches  of  land,  as  nearly  of  the 
same  quality  as  possible ;  each  patch  to  contain 
1  b'  rods,  i.  e.  tlie  tenth  of  an  acre. 

4.  Prepare  five  dunghills,  each  containing  1  ton  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  to  be  severally  treated  as 
follows,  and  used  for  the  same  kind  of  crop  : — 
A.  Nothing  added  to  it ;  B.  To  be  burnt  to  ashes. 

C.  Sixty  pounds  of  gypsum  to  be  sifted  among  the 
materials  whilst  they  are  being  heaped  up  ;  and 
the    whole   wetted    with    25    gallons    of    water  ; 

D.  Sixty  pounds  of  sulphate  iron  to  be  dissolved 
in  25  gallons  of  water ;  and  the  materials  of  the 
dungheap  wetted  whilst  they  are  being  heaped  up  ; 

E.  The  fifth  heap  to  be  similarly  prepared  with 
60  lbs.  muriate  lime,  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of 
water.  * 

The  utmost  expense  will  not  exceed  3s.  or  is.,  for  so 
small  a  quantity  of  the  materials  as  is  required 
for  these  experiments.  The  wholesale  prices  are 
as  follow  : — Gypsum,  30s.  per  ton ;  sulphate  of 
iron,  SI.  15s.  to  il.  4s.  per  ton ;  muriate  of  lime, 
hi.  to  6^.  per  ton. 

N.B. — An  additional  experiment  maybe  added 'for 
testing  the  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  without 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
'  5.  The  nine  patches  of  land  to  be  manured  as  follows ; 
the  day  to  be  noted  when  the  manure  is  put  on  it. 
No.  1.  Nothing  added;  2.  With  A  (dung); 
3.  With  D  (ashes)  ;  4.  With  C  (dung  and  gyp- 
sum)  ;  5.  Sixty  pounds  gypsum  ;  6.  With  D 
(dung  and  sulphate  iron)  ;  7.  Sixty  pounds  sul- 
phate iron  ;  8.  With  E  (dung  and  raur.  lime)  ; 
9.  Sixty  pounds  muriate  lime. 

6.  Results  obtained ;  day  noted. 


bonate  of  lime  ;   12.  With  30  lbs.  of  the^carbonate 
of  Ume  alone,  well  pounded. 
Results  obtained. 


1.  Nothing 

By 
Measure. 

Br 

Weight. 

Remarks. 

2.  Dung        .         .     . 

3.  Ashes   . 

4.  Dung  and  gypsum 

5.  Gypsum 

6.  Dung&sulph.iron. 

7.  Sulph.  iron . 

8.  Dung  &Mur.  Lime 

9.  Mur.  lime     . 

7.  Prepare  three  other  patches,  each  the  tenth  of  an 
acre,  and  manure  them  as  follows  : — No.  10. 
With  30  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  11.  With 
30  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  weU  mixed  with 
30  lbs.  chalk,  or  any  other  description  of  car- 


0.  S.  A.  . 

By  Measure. 

By  Weight. 

1.  S.A.&C.L. 

2.  C.  L. . 

9.  Any  general  observations  of  the  experimenter 
respecting  soil,  situation,  season,  &c. 

In  order  that  the  manure  employed,  made  now, 
may  bo  partly  rotten  in  time  for  the  crop,  it  had 
better  be  placed  in  a  shaded  spot,  and  occasionally 
wetted,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  put  so  much, 
water  on  it  as  that  it  should  run  away  from  the  heap. 
Let  the  crop,  as  it  is  well  to  have  as  much  time  as 
possible,  be  Swedish  Turnips,  which  need  not  be 
sown  for  seven  weeks  yet.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
publish  the  results  of  any  of  these  experiments  whose 
results  may  be  forwarded  to  us. 

Nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  demand  1 
for  the'means  of  draining  land,  as  evidenced  by  I 
the  constant  efforts  which  are  making  to  provide 
tile-machines  which  shall  manufacture  them  cheaply 
and  well.  We  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  advertisement  in  last  week's  Number, 
which  states  that  a  machine  capable  of  delivering 
800  feet  per  hour  of  tiles  3^  inches  by  3j  is  on  exhi- 
bition at  No.  14,  South-street,  Manchester-square, 
London,  where  any  one  interested  in  draining  land 
may  attend  and  judge  of  its  efficacy.  Messrs.  B. 
Denton  and  Charnock,  who  are  connected  with  it, 
are  well  known  by  their  useful  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drainage. 

SUPPORT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  of  LABOURERS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  rigorous  winter, 
I  addi-essed  a  letter  to  a  leading  journal,  recommending 
a  plan  for  the  support  and  employment  of  labourers. 
My  letter  was  not  inserted,  but  1  have  much  gratification 
in  finding  that  the  identical  plan  recommended  by  me 
had  occurred  to  others,  and  that  it  was  attended,  as  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  Saturday,  March  29th,  will  show,  with  all  the  success 
which  could  be  desired. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  a  letter,  dated 
Horsham,  and  signed  "  Z,"  in  the  Times,  of  March  29, 
1845  : — "  The  borough  of  Horsham  is  the  head  quarters 
of  a  Union,  whieh  comprises  the  following  places : 
Nuthurst,  Shipley,  part  of  Seeding,  Slinfold,  Itchingfield, 
Rusper,  Marnham,  Ifield,  and  part  of  Horsham."  The 
letter  proceeds  to  state  that  great  distress  is  liable  to 
prevail  amongst  the  population,  entirely  agricultural, 
during  a  hard  season.  It  then  goes  on  :  "  With  a  view 
to  providing  some  sort  of  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  a  few  of  the  most  influential  of  the  inhabitants 
subscribed  during  last  summer  about  ZOOl. ;  with 
this  sum  they  took  11^  acres  of  land,  at  a  rent  of  40s. 
a  year,  and  planted  it  with  Wheat,  the  rent  amounting 
up  to  the  present  time  to  22Z.  10s.;  the  rates  aud  taxes, 
at  6s.  per  acre,  to  31.  7s.  6d.  Besides  this,  8-}  acres  of 
common  land  were  taken,  to  be  held  rent-free  for  the 
first  year,  and  at  the  rate  of  15s.  a-year  for  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  The  Committee  have  laid  out  in  labour 
upon  the  Wheat  land  about  100^.  ;  upon  the  broken-up 
land,  60^.,  and  from  tliis  they  have  given  employment 
of  the  best  description  for  the  suj)port  of  the  vines, 
for  14  weeks  to  the  foUowing  number  of  individuals  :— 

Weeks.  Number  of  Number  of          Rate  of  wag:es 

St.  adults.  children.               per  week. 

1  .  .  26  .  .  61  .  .     10s.  Od. 

2  .  .  32  .  .  61  .  .     10     0 

3  .  .  39  .  .  64  .  .     10     0 

4  .  .  38  .  .  85  .  .     10     0 

5  .  .  20  .  .  75  .  .90 

6  .  .  22  .  .  75  .  .90 

7  .  .  19  .  .  58  .  .90 

8  .  .  20  .  .  59  .  .90 

9  .  .  20  .  .  71  .  .90 
10  .  .  20  .  .  57  .  .90 
Jl  .  .  23  .  .  60  .  .90 

12  .         .     25     .         .     65     .         .       9  11 

13  .        .     20     .         .     59     .         .on 

14  .         .     14     .        .     55     .         .10     2} 

By  these  means,  then,  a  large  number  of  families 
have  been  kept  in  constant  employment  for  a  period 
during  which  there  has  been  a  very  limited  demand  for 
their  services  elsewhere,  and  the  Committee  who  have 
conducted  these  operations  entertain  an  expectation  thai 
even  in  a  'pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  experiment  will 
be  found  to  have  been  productive.  Now  sir,  I  ask,  would  • 
it  not  be  for  the  good  of  tlie  country  if  efforts  of  the 
kind  I  have  described  were  general?  Do  not  the  results 
which  this  one  experiment  has  achieved  indicate  what 
might  be  done,  if  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the 
country  exerted  themselves,  as  they  should  do  in  the 
localities  with  which  they  are  severally  connected  ?  I 
have  placed  this  simple  statement  of  facts  in  your  hands, 
from  the  hope  that  other  parties  may  try  similar  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
poor." 

The  following  was  liiy  proposition,  which  as  it  enters 
rather  more  into  detail  as  to  what  appeared  to  me  the 
best  method  of  .proceeding  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  as 
that  above  described,  may  perhaps  still  be  of  use  : — 
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I  am  no  advocate  for  charity  work,  whether  given 
by  boards  of  guardians,  road  surveyors,  or  other 
parties  ;  or  for  any  device  which  plainly  says  to  the  in- 
dustrious man — "  We  consider  you  an  inciunbrance,  but 
as  you  may  become  dangerous,  we  will  put  you  to  some 
job,  though  it  may  be  entirely  useless  or  at  least  super- 
fluous, by  which  you  may  be  allowed;to earna  bare  sub- 
sistence." I  hold  such  language  to  a  fellow  Englishman, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  to  be  little  short  of  blas- 
phemy, and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  words  and 
designs  of  Him  who  commands  man  to  "  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,"  and  ever  represents  an  abundant 
population  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  blessings, 
declaring  that  the  labourer  is  ever  "worthy  of  his 
hire," 

I  have  great]  confidence  also  in  the  fact5that  every 
field  contains  a  mine  of  hitherto  imperfectly  explored 
wealth,  which  requires  only  the  appUcation  of  industry 
and  skill;  to  repay  all  parties,  who,  in  faith  in  the  grate- 
ful return  which  will  be  made  in  due  season  by  the 
faithful  earth,  fearlessly  invest  their  labour,  science,  or 
capital,  in  its  development.  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  benevolent  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  there  is  a  lack  of  emplojTnent  for  the 
population,  the  formation  of  parochial  or  local  land- 
improvement  societies,  the  main  objectofw'hich  should 
tie  not  to  make  a  large  profit,  but  to  furnish  employment 
"at  good  wages  at  the  risk  of  incurring  only  a  trifling 
loss,  even  if  a  profit  should  not  be  realised.  Jly  idea 
would  be,  that  the  elergj-man  of  the  parish,  with  other 
inhabitants,  should  subscribe  amongst  themselves  a  small 
.capital  to  be^laid  out  in  leasing  at  a  low  rent,  for  5  or  10 
years,  a  piece  of  poor  and  .at  present  unproductive  land, 
and  in  bringing  it,  by  draining  and  spade  husbandry, into 
a  productive  state.  The  lease  should  contain  an  agree- 
ment that  the  permanent  improvement  made  on  the  land 
by  the. society  shall  be  valued  at  the  expiration  j'of  the 
term  and  paid  for  by  the  owner.  The  capital  thus  reim- 
bursed might  then  be  again  applied  in  taking  and 
improving  another  quantity  of  similar  land,  the  current 
expenses  of  ordinary  cultivation  being'repaid  by^the  sale 
of  the  produce. 

r;  The  want  of  emploj-ment  in  the  winter  season  is  gene- 
rally felt  most  severely  in  neighbourhoods  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  in  permanent  Grass.     Such 
Jand    requires    labour  only  at   the   hay-harvest,   and 
ahnost  its  whole  produce  is  shared  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  labourer.     It  is  well 
known  that  very  much  of  such  land,  if  broken  up  would 
produce  even  a  larger  return  to  the  two  first  parties,  and 
leave  besides  a  Mberal  remuneration  to  the  labourer. 
•In    such    cases,  then,  the   land-improvement    society 
should  select  a  piece  of  poor  Grass-land;  the  more  sour, 
«old,  rushy,   stiff,  and  desperate  looking,  the  better  for 
theirpurpose,  so  that  it  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  floods,  and  capable  of  drainage.  Down.land, 
heaths,  or  commons,  covered  with  Furze  would  be  eqtiaUy 
eligible  if  obtainable  for  a  certainterm.  Much  of  this  sort 
of  iaad  is  held  at  a  merely  nominal  rent  by  its  present 
occupants,  being  thrown  into  the  bargain  when  farms 
are   let,  and  would  be   easily  surrendered,  or  perhaps 
granted  to  such  a  society,  for  a  time,  rent  fi'ee,  for  the 
sake  of  the  improvements  to  be  made  upon  it,  or  from 
charitable  motives.     Now,  supposing  a  few  -individuals 
dubbing  together,  as  proposed,  were  to  obtain  a  lease 
of  from  10  to  20  acres  of  such  land,  they  might  afford  to 
give  emploj-ment  for  the  next  fom-  months  to,  say  20 
heads  of  families,  and  to  some  of  their  younger  meriibers, 
which  wotUd  be  a  most  sensible  and  welcome  relief  to 
the  labour-market  in  many  localities.      The   manaf,e- 
ment  of  the  land  should  be  confided  in  the  most  eompe 
tent  of  the  subscribers,  who  should  make  a  fortnightly 
or  monthly  statement  of  his  plans  and  operations  to  a 
meeting  of  the  society  in  order  to  keep  up  their  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  business.     The  land  should  be, 
where  reqtiisite,  drained,  the  turf  and  rough  herbage 
pared  off  and  mbied  in  heaps  with  quick-lime  or  burned, 
the  ground  double  dug  or  trenched,  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  to  the  influence  of  the  frost  and  the  elements, 
and  subsequently  manured  with  stable-dung   or  town 
manure,  or,  where  these  could  not  readily  be  obtained, 
with  imported  mantires,  such  as  guano,  bones.  Rape-dust, 
&c.     All  the  work  should  be  performed  and   paid  for 
by  the  piece  at  such  wages  that  a  healthy  industrious 
man  should  be  able  to  earn  not  less  than  12s.  a  week  or 
2s.  per  day.     The  older  men,  lads,  and  women  propor- 
tionably  less.     By  the  succeeding  spring  the  ground,  if 
thus  properly  and  deeply  worked  in  autumn  and  winter, 
would  be  in  a  state  to  receive  crops  of  Wheat  and  other 
Com,  Vetches,  Rye,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Cabbages,  Beans,  Carrots,  &c.,  which  should  be  dibbled 
in,  or  transplanted  fiom  seed-beds  by  hand,  and  all  to  be 
executed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  piece,  so  that  the 
earnings  of  each  labourer,  whether  married  or  single, 
should  depend  upon  his  industry  and  skiU,  and  not  on 
•  any  considerations  of  the  mmiber  of  his  family,  his 
character,  &c.     The  cleaning  of  these  crops,  and  stir- 
Ting  the  soil  between  them  with  the  hoe,  would  furnish 
emploj-ment   to    women,   gU-ls,  and  lads,    during   the 
summer.     Whether  the  society  should  engage  in  feed- 
ing cows,  sheep,  pigs,  or  other  live  stock  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  place.     Some  existing  buildings  on  the  land,  or 
near  at  hand,  and  the  necessarj'  skill  in  the  purchase  and 
treatment  of  live  stock  might  not  always  be  at  the  com. 
mand  of  such  a  society ;  but  at  all  events  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  m  finding  purchasers  for  the  crops,  or  they 
might  be  let  at  so  much  an  acre  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers  to  be  eaten  off  on  the  land  by  cattle  and  sheep, 
or  to  be  cut  green.     The  produce  would  be  laid  out  in 


the  purchase  of  manure  for  the  next  year's  crops,  in 
which  a  proper  rotation  would,  of  coui'se,  be  observed. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  what  appears  to  me  an  easy  and 
unobjectionable  method  of  affording  emplojinent  and 
comfort  to  the  population,  in  localities  where  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  affecting  landed  property,  which 
often  prevent  its  improvement,  have  rendered  the 
labouring  class,  contrary  to  the  wise  intentions  of  their 
Maker,  redundant.  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  the  pro- 
moters of  such  a  scheme  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  profitable  as  a  pecuniary  investment.  If  the  pro- 
duce, at  the  end  of  the  lease,  covered  the  rent,  taxes, 
and  the  expense  of  labour  and  manure,  it  should  be 
considered  successful ;  but  even  if  the  subscribers  in- 
cun'ed  a  small  annual  loss,  in  what  way  could  an  equal 
amount  of  charity  be  so  cheaply  bestowed  ?  Besides 
that,  the  apparent  loss  would  probably  be  covered  by 
the  diminution  in  the  poor's-rate.  The  effects  of  such  a 
practice  as  I  have  advocated  might,  in  many  incidental 
ways,  prove  beneficial ;  by  inducing  the  farmers,  for  in- 
stance, to  raise  the  wages  of  their  labourers  ;  by  show- 
ing to  both  them  and  their  landlords  that  beneficial 
result  of  additional  labour  bestowed  on  land  ;  by  bring- 
ing the  different  classes  of  society  more  closely  ac- 
quainted vdth  each  other ;  and  by  permanently  increas- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  its  healthiness. 


It  would  also  furnish  an  interesting  occupation  to  those 
who  superintended  the  concerns  of  the  little  f^rms. 
Now,  supposing  20  families  to  be  maintained  by  the 
labour  of  one  member  of  each,  earning  12s.  per  week; 
this  would  requh-e  12^.  per  week,  or  a  capital  for  four 
months  of  200/.  After  the  first  four  months — beginning, 
say,  on  the  1st  of  Dec. — the  expense  would  be  less  ; 
and  supposing  no  cattle  kept,  or  horses  employed,  400/. 
would  probably  suffice  for  all  purposes,  including  drain- 
ing-tUes,  manure,  seed,  rent,  &c.,  till  the  money  began 
to  be  returned  by  the  sale  of  crops'.  Eight  persons, 
therefore,  subscribing  50/.  eacli,  would  furnish  sufficient 
floating  capital  to  carry  on  such  a  concern. 

My  letter  concluded  with  an  offer  of  a  small  donation 
to  the  first  five  such  societies  which  should  be  organised 
for  the  above  purposes,  in  certain  specified  counties  ; 
but,  as  the  winter  is  now  passed,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  mature  such  a  plan,  if  thought  advisable,  before 
next  winter,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  repeat  my 
offer.  I  trust  that  the  measures  announced  by  Govern- 
ment to  be  introduced  by  them,  for  draining  land  and 
inclosing  wastes,  will  very  much  promote  and  facilitate 
all  sorts  of  associations  for  the  improvement  of  land. 
I  hope  that  any  societies  of  the  kind  recommended 
which  may  be  formed,  will  report  their  proceedings 
through  the  medium  of  your  Paper. — T.  T. 


HANDMILL  FOR  CRUSHING  GORSE. 
Soon  after  I  had  offered  to  send  you  drawings  of  the 
mifl  I  have  used  for  many  years  for  bruising  Furze  for 
feeding  cattle,  I  was  obhged  to  leave  home  on  business 
for  some  time,  which,  together  with  my  finding  it  more 
difficult  than  I  first  supposed  to  render  them  expUcit, 
has  prevented  me  from  being  able  to  send  you  them  until 
now.  The  bits  of  Furze  are  taken  up  and  pushed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  machine  (until  seized  upon  by  the 
revolving  teeth  of  the  roller)  by  two  forked  sticks.  This 
saves  the  pricking  of  the  fingers,  as  also  the  danger  of 
their  being  caught  by  the  machine.  The  fuller  the  ma- 
chine is  of  Furze,  provided  it  has  room  to  turn,  the 
sooner  and  more  perfectly  will  the  Fnrze  be  bruised  ; 


when  SUed  I  generally  find  that  about  a  dozen  turns 
renders  it  quite  fit  for  use.  When  bruised  enough  the 
trap  door  at  the  bottom  should  be  let  down,  a  basket  or 
box  being  previously  under  it,  and  by  then  giving  the 
roller  a  couple  of  turns  all  the  bruised  Furse  will  empty 
out  through  the  bottom  into  the  basket. — Charles  A. 
Walker,  Belmont,  Wexford. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  machine  com- 
plete: the  Furze  is  put  in  at  the  top,  and  after  several 
turns  of  the  handles  the  bottom  door  is  opened,  and  the 
bruised  material  falls  out.  The  bottom  opens  downwards 
by  hinges  at  AA,  and  is  fastened  by  a  hasp  at  the  other 
side,  so  as  to  let  the  Furze  fall  out  into  a  box  or  baiket 
when  bruised  enough. 


Fig.  2. 


The  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  imple- 
ment acts  will 
be  understood 
ll'i"  i|||i  by  Figure   2, 

which  is  a  ver- 
tical cross  sec- 
tion of  it.  The 
position  of 
those  teeth 
which  are  sta- 
tionary'in  the 
framework,as 
well  as  of 
those  which 
are  fixed  in 
the  roller,  is 
here  exhibit- 
ed. The  latter 
point  is  better 
sho^vn  in  fig. 
3.  The  roller 
is  .about  2  feet 
long,  and  8  in. 
in  diameter. 
Elm    is    the 

best    wood   to     make    it    of.       The    iron    teeth    are 
made  of  ^  inch  square  iron,  set  lozenge  way  in   the 


wood.     The  relative  position  of  them  in  the  roller,  and 

those  affixed  to  the  frame-work,  is  such  that  when  they 

Fig.  3. 


revolve  there  is  a  ^  of  an  inch  between  adjacent  teeth. 
They  project  4  inches.  They  require  to  be  very  firiHy 
fixed,  to  be  a  considerable  depth  in  the  roller,  and  to  go 
through  the  stationary  pieces  also  and  be  clenched,  or 
they  ■mS.  be  displaced  by  the  Furze,  for  the  action  ia 
very  severe.  The  roller  has  three  rows  of  iron  teeth  ; 
they  are  set  in  a  spiral  line,  for  if  set  otherwise  the 
Furze  would  offer  such  opposition  tlmt  the  teeth  would 
choke,  and  it  would  not  tui-n  round.  The  Furze  should 
be  put  in  gradually,  and  wliile  the  mill  is  in  motion. 


WHEN  OUR   SOIL   IS   POORLY  LET    US  CON- 
SULT THE  CHEMIST. 
I  HOPE  the  time  is  approaching  when  we  shall,  for 
complaints  of  the  soU,  get  advice  from  proper  analytical 
chemists,  as  readily  as  we  would  for  ourselves,  so  that 
j  they  may  investigate  the  disease,  and  prescribe  a  proper 
!  remedy,  depending  on  the  patient's  constitution  and  the 
\  nature  of  the  ailment,  whether  chrouic   or  transient, 
j  whether  arising  from  plethora,  starvation,  or  dropsy,  tuo 
I  much  water  without  the  means  of  escape,  a  very  usual 


complaint  in  earthy  patients.  Farmers  make  frequent 
mistakes  when  they  trust  to  their  o\^ti  notions  of  doctor- 
ing :  they  readily  perceive,  by  the  external  symptoms, 
that  their  patient  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  but  make 
sad  havoc  with  their  nostrums.  How  frequently  do  we 
see  a  dressing  of  dung  forced  on  an  already  satiated  pa- 
tient, who  cries  out  for  an  alterative  of  chalk  or  cold 
clay.  Another  admmisters  a  strong  stimulant  of  lime, 
where  the  sufferer  is  already  exhausted  by  previous  ex- 
citement, and  requires  a  tranqtullisiog  tonic  of  good  old 
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mellow  manure.  A  third  gives  alkalies,  where  acids  and 
phosphates  can  alone  avail.  They  do  not  consider,  that 
if  troubled  with  stone,  gravel,  or  density  of  the  substra- 
tum, a  gentle  operation  with  the  subsoiler  miglit  give 
ease  by  causing  a  loosening  of  the  parts  ;  or  that  in  cases 
of  scurviness  and  poverty — light,  air,  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, and  good  feeding,  might  prove  a  restorative.  To 
be  ^rious,  it  would  be  uividious  in  me  to  name  particu- 
lar individuals  aS  well  calculated  to  give  proper  analysis 
and  advice  ;  but,  I  apprehend,  evei-y  farmers'  club  and 
agricultural  society  will  find  their  interest  iu  seeking  and 
availing  of  those  talented  individuals  who  abound,  and 
would  be  most  happy  to  benefit  agriculture  and  them- 
selves, by  the  application  of  their  chemical  knowledge  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  soil.  1  hope  we  shall  live  to 
see  a, complete  change  in  this  respect  ;  and  that  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  such  information  will  cause  it  to  be 
given  at  a  cheap  and  available  rate.  Much  money  and 
trouble  would  also  be  often  saved  by  consulting  compe- 
tent surveyors  and  engineers,  prior  to  altering  and 
draining  our  estates. — /.  J.  Mechi. 

[From  Mr/Mechi's  published  letter  on  Agricultural 
Improvement]  ' 


ON  FLAX-CULTURE. 


The  many  successful  experiments  which  have  fol- 
lowed my  letters  of  last  year  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax 
in  this  country,  by  gentlemen  now  fully  convinced  that 
the  soil  and  climate  is  adapted  thereto,  have  induced  me 
to  devote  a  little  more  of  my  time  in  embodying  and 
pubhshing  my  ideas  ou  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  the  plant  ;  and  this  I  hope  may  be  found  worth 
perusal  by  all  those  who  wish  to  see  agricultural  im- 
provement keep  pace  with  the  times  ;  and,  as '  it  is  my 
wish  by  this  letter  to  make  public  what  I  have  found  to 
be  the  most  certain  mode  of  management,  in  order  to 
obtain  fine  Flax,  I  shall  not  enter  into  much  explana- 
tion on  the  mode  of  s.aving  the  seed,  that  being  secondary 
to  my  purpose  ;  1  prefer  leaving  it  to  gentlemen  in 
Norfolk,  many  of  whom  have  already  said,  that  Flax  is, 
independent  of  the  great  value  of  the  fibre,  highly  pro- 
fitable to  cultivate,  on  account  of  the  seed,  either  as  a 
primary  or  a  secondary  consideration,  the  fattening 
qualities  of  it  having  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  the 
foreign  oil-cake,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  great  saving 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Inasmuch  as  the  prosperity  of  most,  if  not  all  our 
great  establishments,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the 
soundness  and  well-matured  system  of  their  manage- 
ment, I  consider  that  in  farming,  as  in  mercantile  mat- 
ters, we  should  begin  with  and  follow  up  a  judicious  and 
well-directed  course  of  management,  if  we  expect  to  suc- 
ceed or  bring  to  perfection  any  plant  congenial  to  the 
SoU  of  the  country  ;  and  as  a  skilful  physician  will  study 
the  constitution  of  his  delicate  patient,  and  administer 
such  doses  and  order  such  nourishment  as  he  Icnows  the 
exliausted  frame  requires  to  bring  it  round  to  health 
and  vigour,  the  farmer  who  enters  on  the  cultivation 
of  Flax  with  a  determination  to  grow  it  to  perfection, 
must  pay  due  regard  to  the  sort  of  soil  he  has  to  work 
with,  as  well  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  he  is  about  to 
cultivate,  and  he  should  previously  assure  himself  that 
his  land  is  in  a  condition  to  grow  good  malting  Barley, 
and  very  clean  ;  if  so,  he  may  sow  it  iu  Flax  in  full  con- 
fidence as  to  a  favourable  result. 

-  I  always  preferred  ground  for  Flax  that  I  knew  hid 
been  well  manured  for  Potatoes  or  Turnips  the  year 
previous  with  solid  or  rotten  mixed  horse  and  cow  ma- 
nure, because  I  consider  the  Flax-plant  is  much  like  the 
Potato  ;  it  grows  very  quick  and  requh'es  much  mois- 
■ture — I  believe  the  application  of  liquid  manure  has  been 
found  to  answer  well ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  where  the 
ground  has  not  been  sufficiently  manured  [the  year  be- 
fore, liquid  manure  could  be  applied  with  undoubted 
success.  However,  if  the  land  be  in  a  high  or  rich 
state  of  cultivation,  I  should  recommend  a  crop  of 
Barley  or  Oats  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  after 
being  manured  for  the  Potatoes  or  Turnips  previous 
to  sowing  it  with  Flax  ;  as  I  know,  from  inquiries  X 
made  while  four  months  on  the  Continent  last  year, 
that  the  Belgians  always  grow  corn  previous  to  Flax 
after  a  green  crop  ;  but  I  wish  farmers  to  understand 
that  those  people  have  then'  ground  in  a  vei-y  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  farmer  should  also  calculate 
his  labourable  ground,  and  so  plan  his  rotation  of 
cropping  as  to  allow  him  to  have,  each  year,  a  field  for 
Flax  ;  clear  of  weeds  ;  choice  ground  ;  the  size  of 
which,  of  course,  should  be  according  to  the  number  of 
acres  he  farms.  I,  thei-efore,  beg  leave  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  course  of  management  which  I  found 
to  answer  on  two  small  fal-ms  I  had  in  Ireland,  which 
were  in  low  condition  when  I  got  possession  in  1824, 
but  on  which  1  grew  Flax  of  fine  quality ;  and  on  one 
I  had  a  scutchmg-mill,  the  plan  of  which  I  send  with 
this*.  The  ground  was  rather  of  a  light,  sharp  mould, 
about  8  inches  deep,  next  which  there  was,  about  2  or 
or  3  inches,  a  sort  of  gravel,  underneath  which  there 
was  good  red  clay  substratum.  Wheat  grown  ou  this 
land  was  of  nice  quality,  but  invariably  a  light  crop  ; 
but  I  had  always  a  good  crop  of  excellent  malting 
Barley.  There  were  10  small  fields  in  the  farms,  as 
described  below  ;  and,  by  my  directions,  they  were 
farmed  as  follows. 

There  had  been,  in  1823,  Potatoes  in  No.  1  and  2  ; 
therefore,  m  1824,  those  two  fields  were  ready  for 


Wheat,  Barley,  or  Flax.      I   commenced    operations 
with  a  view  to  continue  this  system,  viz. : — 


*  This  scutchiug-mill  is  described  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Dick, 
son's  paper. 
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By  this  course  of  rotation  and  cropping,  field  No.  1 
and  2,  which  was  manured  in,  1823,  got  two  years' 
rest,  and  only  bore  two  crops  until  manured  iu  1828  ; 
therefore,  No.  1  and  2,  not  being  exhausted  by  labour, 
in  1825  and  1826,  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  Oats 
when  ploughed  in  182?;  and  being  manured  again  in 
1828  for  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  was  ready  in  1829  for 
Barley  and  Flax  ;  and,  in  order  to  grow  Fla»  only 
every  tenth  year  in  the  same  ground,  I  changed  my 
course,  by  sowing  Barley  in  No.  1  and  Flax  in  No.  2, 
in  1829.  By  this  plan,  I  managed  to  avoid  the  old  ob- 
jection of  having  Flax  too  often  lu  the  same  field  ; 
and,  in  order  to  deepen  the  ground,  I  put  in  the  Po- 
tato-crop with  the  spade,  in  ridges  ;  and  this  rotation 
caused  each  field  to  be  well  trenched,  manured  every 
fifth  year,  and  brought  into  good  condition. 

Having  explained  my  system  of  rotation,  I  shall  follow 
it  up  with  my  observations  on  what  I  found  to  be  the 
best  method  of  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the 
Flax  plant  during  the  various  stages  which  it  must  go 
through  before  it  is  in  a  marketable  state.  No.  1  field 
being  cleared  of  the  Potato-crop  iu  November,  lay  un- 
moved during  the  winter,  and  about  the  middle  of  March 
I  had  it  neatly  ploughed  in  ridges  about  6  feet  broad  ; 
and  about  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April  I  put  on  my 
harrows,  with  children  to  follow  and  pick  up  every  odd 
Potato,  weed,  or  root  that  might  appear,  and  after  having 
made  a  clean,  level,  and  fine  face  for  the  seed,  1  sowed 
2\  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  I  then  put  on  a  fine  short-tooth 
very  light  harrow,  and  after  giving  it  a  stroke  up  and 
down,  which  almost  made  the  whole  field  a  level  surface, 
I  had  the  ridges  again  lightly  marked  with  the  plough 
(water-furrowed),  and  after  all  the  lumps  were  well 
broken,  I  had  it  well  rolled. 

Seed, — In  selecting  the  seed,  I  always  preferred  Riga 
and  that  which  was  large,  bright,  or  clear  and  oily, 
avoiding  that  which  had  any  dark  ends,  which  is  often 
the  result  of  its  having  been  saved  in  a  wet  state  ;  in 
May,  when  the  Flax  appeared  about  2  or  3  inches  long, 
I  carefully  removed  all  weeds,  and  if  I  found  the  ground 
loose  and  open  after  this  operation  I  gave  it  another 
turn  with  the  roller ;  from  this  time  it  remained  growing, 
until  the  end  of  July  or  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
began  to  ripen  ;  my  care  was  then  directed  to  it  to  see 
that  it  did  not  ripen  too  much,  for  in  my  opinion  the 
seed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sun,  in  this  case,  extracts 
so  much  of  the  oil,  or  sap,  from  the  stalk,  as  to  operate 
much  against  the  spinning  qualities  of  the  fibre,  and 
leaves  it  what  the  spinners  term  brittle  ;  the  oil,  gluti- 
nous matter,  or  adhesive  parts  being  taken  away  on  the 
plant  being  allowed  to  get  full  ripe  ;  such  has  been  my 
opinion  for  the  last  few  years.  I  have  known  persons 
pull  part  rather  ia  the  green  state,  and  allow  another 


part  of  the  same  field  to  become  more  ripe,  and  have 
found  considerable  difference  in  the  quality  in  favour  of 
pulling  early ;  but  not  being  aware  of  the  full  value  of 
the  fibre  when  I  was  a  grower,  which  no  one  can  tell 
but  he  that  spins  it,  or  selects  it  to  please  spinners,  I 
did  not  attend  to  those  matters  as  I  would  now  do,  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  day  too  much  in  a  hot  sun,  is  vei-y 
injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  therefore  I  am  an 
advocate  for  early  pulling. — J.  H.  Dickson,,  29,  Broad- 
street  Buildinr/s,  London.  [We  shall  next  week  give 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Dickson's  paper  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the 
process  of  pulling,  watering,  skutching,  &,c.  &c.j  requi- 
site for  preparing  it  for  market.] 


Home  Correspondence. 

/IgricuUure  in  Ireland. — Any  one  that  can  contribute 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree  to  the  solution  of  that  mystery 
which  seems  to  have  baffled  the  endeavours  of  succes- 
sive Governments,  viz.,  the  tranquillising  of  Ireland, 
will,  I  trust  you  will  think,  do  the  United  Kingdom  some 
service.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  say  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  this  was  the  more  fully  impressed 
upon  me  during  a  tour  which  I  took  through  a  great 
part  of  the  sister  island  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  Never 
was  there  a  land  which  the  Almighty  has  so  blessed  and 
man  so  cursed  ;  abounding  along  its  coasts  with  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  with  the  most  noble  and  navigable 
rivers  running  through  the  principal  part  of  its  country, 
possessed  of  a  climate  but  little  afi'eoted  by  frosts,  and 
of  a  soil  that  produces  the  finest  crops,  how  is  it  that 
lauds  lying  in  the  most  advantageous  positions  for  cul- 
tivation— fields  sloping  down  to  streams,  or  stretching 
over  ranges  of  easy  undulations,  are  teeming  with  Rag- 
weed, and  Rushes,  and  Thistles,  and  stagnant  water,  and 
everything  that  can  mark  the  most  abject  barrenness 
and  poverty  ?  and  yet,  as  if  to  prove  what  the  land  can 
do,  should  you,  after  a  ride  of  SO  miles  of  sueh  neglected 
ground,  come  upon  the  estate  of  a  resident  landlord, 
or  of  an  absent  landlord  who  has  an  intelligent 
agent,  what  luxuriant  crops  !  what  fertile  meadows, 
and  thriving  plantations!  and  these  very  often  not 
half  what  they  should  be.  How  different,  too,  is 
the  dwelling  of  the  peasant!  instead  of  an  inhabited 
dungheap,  which  most  of  their  dwellings  in  the  soutli 
look  like,  with  poor,  emaciated,  anxious-looking  half- 
savages  about  them,  neat  little  cottages,  and  the  people 
apparently  well  disposed  and  happy.  How  can  it  be, 
thought  I,  that  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled  with 
advertisements  of  railway  companies,  joint  stock 
companies,  and  half  a  hundred  other  doubtful  specu- 
lations  all  over  the  world,  and  yet  not  one  company  (the 
poor  Irish  company  e.xeepted)  started  for  buying  and 
improving  the  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  waste  land  in 
Ireland  ?  Am  I  chimerical  when  I  say  private  indi- 
viduals had  far  better  invest  capital  in  reclaiming  Irish 
waste  lands,  or  let  Government  start  model  farms  in 
every  county  in  Ireland,  after  the  plan  of  the  interesting 
one  related  in  your  last  week's  columns,  or  let  them  be 
in  the  stead  of  large  landed  proprietors,  and  let  them 
let  out  fax-ms  to  respectable  farmers  upon  certain  fixed 
terms  without  that  horrid  power  of  infinite  underletting, 
but  under  the  superintendence  of  experienced,  skilful, 
and  first-rate  agriculturists  for  agents  —  men  of 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  of  land  hearts  yet 
firm  to  their  purpose  in  that  which  is  right,  seeing  equal 
justice  done  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  labourers,  and 
with  a  fair  standard  of  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
You  may  add  schools,  if  you  will.  People  may  say  "  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  such  an  indolent  set ;"  so  they  may 
be  under  the  old  system.  What  interest  have  they  in 
the  land  at  the  exorbitant  rents  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  a  patch,  and  brought  up  more  like  pigs  than  men— 
their  minds  left  to  run  to  weed  as  much  as  their  lands. 
But  do  the  Irish  paviours,  bricklayers,  &o.,  in  London 
work  indolently,  if  made  to  work  by  the  piece,  and  well 
paid  for  the  same  ?  In  lands  which  are  cultivated,  and 
upon  the  estates  of  good  landlords,  one  can  see  the 
comfort,  industry,  and  cleanliness  of  our  own  island  in 
the  sister  country.  Have  then,  I  say,  model  farms, 
farmed  in  fii-st-rate  style,  in  every  county ;  set  before 
industrious  peasants  an  example  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, show  them  what  their  country  can  do  when 
their  energies  are  put  forth  in  a  good  cause.  Teach 
them  the  blessings  to  be  conveyed  to  the  industrious  and 
peaceable,  and  cultivation  will  bring  civilisation  ;  and 
if  the  English  take  a  real  substantial  interest  in  the 
island,  their  warm-hearted  fellow  subjects  will  change 
then'  bigotry  and  hatred  into  affection  and  •  gratitude — 
the  shillelah  and  gun  into  the  reaping-hook  and  calumet 
of  peace.  Farewell  then  to  repeal,  and  farewell  to  any 
further  outcry  about  Corn-laws.  Will  you,  sii',  advo- 
cate this  view,  expressed  in  far  better  language  than 
this  hurried  string  of  remarks!  and  you  will  prove, 
I  am  confident,  in  the  well-known  lines,  if  husbandry 
can  be  called  "  Ingenuas  artes,"  that  "  Ingenuas  dede- 
cesse  fideliter  artes  emollet  mores  nee  sunt  esse  feros." — 
Erin  go  bragh. 

Campbell's  Steep Last  spring  I  made  some  experi- 
ments with  Campbell's  steeping  materials  ;  the  result  on 
the  Barley,  as  tested,  is  very  different  from  the  account 
lately  given  in  your  paper  by  "  A  Subscriber."  I  may 
state  that  the  experiment  was  carefully  made  on  a  well 
cultivated  farm  in  the  county  of  Moray,  N.  B.  The  soil, 
a  free  loam,  had  carried  a  crop  of  Turnips  the  previous 
year  which  was  all  carted  off ;  as  the  land  got  no  manure 
for  the  Barley,  I  shall  state  wha»  the  Turnip  crop  got 
per  imperial  acre,  viz.,  13^  single  loads,  or  about  that 
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Bnmber  of  cubic  yards,  of  well  prepared  farmyard 
manure  ;  above  that,  1 J  bushels  of  fine  bone-dust,  dis- 
solved with  46-1-  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  92  lbs.  of 
water ;  which,  after  having  stood  for  24  hours,  was 
mixed  up  with  397  gallons  of  water  ;  it  was  then  put 
into  the  drills  with  a  watering-cart  constructed  on  pur- 
pose for  giving  a  regular  distribution  ;  the  expence  of 
this  manure  was  1/.  13s.  5d.  per  imperial  acre  ;  the 
■weight  of  Turnips  after  being  topped  and  tailed,  was 
20  tons  6  cwt.  48  lbs.  After  the  Turnips  .were  carted 
off  in  the  spring,  the  drills  were  split  and  harrowed 
down,  and  then  ploughed  for  crop.  The  Barley  was 
sown  broadcast  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  soil  equal : — 

First  brake — -1  acre  1 7  perches  imperial ; 
Seed — \i  bush.  Chevalier  Barley, 

at  31s'.  6d.,  say       .        .        .£0     5  11 
Campbell's  steep  .        .        ..066 


£0  12     5 


Produce — 8  qrs.  weighing  55  Jibs. 

per  bush.,  sold  at  31s.  6rf.'    .£12  12     0 
Deduct  for  seed  and  steep     0  12     5 


Second  brake — 1  acre  1 2  perches 
Seed — 2  bush.  Barley  steeped  in 

clean  water     .         .         .        .£0     7  lOJ 


£11  19     7 


Produce — 5  qrs.  2  bush.,  weigh- 
ing 54*  lbs.,  at  30s.  6rf.  .         .     8     0     IJ 
Deduct  for  seed       .         .     0     7  lOj 


Third  brake — 1  acre  8  _perches  :- 
Seed_3  bush.,  say     .         .        .  £0  13  10 


Produce — 5  qrs.  3  bush,  weigh- 
ing 54ilbs.,  at  30s.  6d.    . 
Deduct  for  seed 


8     3  11 
0  13  10 


£7  12     3 


£7  10    1 


The  Barley  was  all  lodged  ;  there  was  more  straw  after 
Campbell's  steep  than  from  the  water  steep,  and  the  ear 
was  much  longer.  From  the  result  of  this  experiment 
I  intend  to  try  it  this  season  again,  and  have  it  fairly 
tested,  and  will  weigh  the  straw,  the  result  of  which  I 
will  communicate  when  the  crop  is  threshed. — A  North 
Country  Subscriber.     [Thank  you.] 

Thick  Sowing. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  from 
the  Banks  of  the  Dearn,  as  to  the  propriety  of  thin 
planting  Barley  and  Spring  Corn,  I  have  tried  it  two 
years,  having  dibbled  Barley  with  my  machines  2 
bushels  per  acre,  6  inches  by  8,  with  equally  satisfac- 
tory results  as  for  Wheat.  Several  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  also  proved  it  as  satisfactorily, 
having  dibbled  1  bushel  of  Barley  per  acre,  and  the 
yield  was  5  quarters  per  acre.  Others  dibbled  about 
2  bushels  per  acre,  the  produce  being  respectively  5  and 
6  quarters  per  acre  ;  the  quality  being  greatly  superior. 
Oats  were  tried  last  year,  but  the  unfavourable  season 
precluded  all  possibility  of  deducing  the  results. — J.  W. 
Newherrtj. 

^  Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — As  I  have  not  conve- 
niences for  preparing  the  whole  at  once,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, I  have  thrown  some  acid  diluted  with  water 
over  a  heap  of  bones,  and  kept  turning  them  until 
they  were  quite  saturated  with  the  liquid  ;  a  great  fume 
arose,  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  in" some 
measure  prevented  from  escaping  by  throwing  earth 
tjver  the  heap.— J".  White.  [This  plan  will  do  very 
well ;  i.  e.,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  you  employ  will  be 
active,  none  of  it  will  be  useless ;  but  then  you  will  not 
be  able  to  apply  such  a  quantity  as  will  act  upon  all  the 
bones.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  will  remain  un- 
dissolved.] 

Indian  Corn.— 'Let  the  ground  be  well  dug,  and 
manured  with  short  dung,  (or  guano  might  be  tried); 
draw  drills  3  feet  apart,  placing  the  seeds  at  intervals 
of  6  or  8  inches.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Cobbett  says, 
"plant  it  as  you  would  French  Beans ;"  «hen  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  high  they  should  be  moulded  up,  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  should  be  frequently  hoed. 
Plant  as  early  as  you  can  venture  to  do  so,  say  the  latter 
end  of  April.  I  think  that  your  correspondent  planted 
the  large  sort  of  corn  ;  Cobbett's  does  not  generally  ex- 
ceed 4  feet  in  height.— J.  C.  C. 

Pigeons — I  believe  the  only  way  to  get  pigeons  to 
remam  is  to  gel  a  few  pairs  and  pull  the  feathers  from 
one  wmg,  so  that  they  cannon  fly :  if  the  holes  are  not 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  them  getting  out,  put  bars 
across  them  for  a  few  weeks,  say  a  fortnight,  when  they 
may  be  removed  ;  by  this  time  they  will  be  settled,  and 
probably  sitting,  if  he  takes  care  to  have  old  ones, 
which,  knowing  their  deficiency,  will  not  attempt  to 
fly,  but  take  a  walk  on  the  landing-boards  to  look  about 
them,  until  they  can  fiy  to  some  building  near,  and  so 
gradually  get  strong  on  the  wing,  which  will  be  about 
5  weeks.  Up  to  this  time  they  should  be  well  fed  in 
the  court ;  but  now  put  on  short  allowance  until  they 
come  down  to  feed,  when  feeding  in  court  may  be  discon- 
tinued. By  this  plan  I  kept  all  my  pigeons,  after  four 
unsuccessful  attempts.— J.  D. 

Rancid  Bacon.— When  ready  to  hang,  swill  each 
flitch  with  2  or  3  buckets  of  water  until  all  the  loose  salt 
is  gone,  then  hang  it  to  dry,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be 
crystallised  and  as  firm  as  a  board,  and  will  keep  any 
reasonable  time,  if  not  covered  over  with  paper,  &c.,  as 
that  retains  moisture  OQ  the  surface  and  destroys  the 
crystallisation,  which  will  not  reform  :  it  must  be  kept 
in  a  dry  temperature.  I  have  treated  my  bacon  thus 
5  years,  and  it  has  been  as  good  at  2  years  old  and  as 
weet  as  Irom  the  first.— J.  D.,  Mansfield. 


Potato-Culture. — From  extensive  observation  and 
practical  experience  I  find  that  early  planting  is  a  great 
preventive  against  failure.  Thorough  draining  where 
required — there  is  little  of  the  surface  of  om-  island  that 
does  not  require  it — and  deep  working  all  soils  is  of  the 
first  importance  ;  as  it  admits  a  free  current  of  air,  and 
enables  the  fibres  of  plants  to  permeate  the  soil  with 
ease  in  seai'ch  of  food.  When  this  has  been  attended  to 
at  the  proper  season — in  the  end  of  autumn — it  will  be 
easy  to  get  the  land  early  in  order  for  the  reception  of 
the  Potato,  which  should  be  all  planted  before  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  land  is  moist,  and  the  bud  of  the 
Potato  in  a  natural  state  first  appears.  As  the  early 
planting  will  not  permit  of  a  thorough  pulverisation  of 
the  land  in  spring,  before  the  Potato  has  been  planted, 
the  width  between  the  drills  should  be  from  30  to 
32  inches,  to  admit  the  soil  being  well  grubbed  and  pul- 
verised betwi.-it  the  rows.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
drills  be  made  a  good  depth  ;  let  dung,  which  should  be 
moist  and  well  made,  by  being  regularly  saturated  with 
liquid  manure,  be  then  placed  in  the  drill,  and  a  little 
soil  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  di-ill  to  blind  the  manure 
before  the  sets  are  placed  on  it.  We  have  found  this  an 
excellent  plan ;  it  is  a  more  natural  element  for  the 
Potato  set,  and  it  can  be  done  with  a  rake  or  bush- 
harrow  close  behind  the  spreaders  ;  the  whole  should  be 
covered  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  plough.  Employ 
careful  persons  to  select  the  seed,  laying  aside  all  that 
have  been  injured  in  any  manner  ;  never  make  more 
than  two  sets  ef  a  Potato,  cutting  off  the  root  end  and 
laying  it  aside  for  other  purposes,  and  then  split  the  re- 
mainder into  halves,  so  as  to  have  a  part  of  the  rose  or 
eye-end  in  each  set.  Immediately  after  cutting,  dust 
the  sets  with  a  little  gypsum  or  quick-lime  ;  it  helps  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  whether  dusted  or  not, 
allow  them  to  remain  before  planting  two  or  three  days 
in  a  cool  shaded  part  quite  thinly  spread  upon  the 
floor.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  for  a  good 
number  of  years  back,  to  get  seeds  from  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  less 
ripe  Potatoes  are  they  make  the  better  seed ;  these  are 
failing  now  also,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  from  their 
not  being  properly  kept  in  the  pit  or  bin.  Every  farmer 
can  raise  and  secure  a  quantity  for  seed  before  they  are 
ripe,  when  some  of  the  shaws  or  haulm  are  beginning  to 
wither,  and  have  them  put  in  a  narrow  pit  2j  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  with  what  will  heap  on  that  base,  a  little 
earth  mixed  among  them,  covered  mth  it  next  to  the 
Potatoes,  and  well  thatched  with  straw  ;  and,  besides, 
run  a  dr.aiu  tile  along  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  open  at  both 
extremities,  with  some  cross  ones  through  the  middle  of 
the  pit,  about  10  feet  apart,  to  secure  ventilation.  The 
green  ones  or  those  with  a  green  side,  that  are  on  the 
top  of  the  drills,  have  been  highly  recommended  by 
practical  men  for  seed.  I  get  those  collected  last 
autumn,  and  a  number  of  my  neighbours  advised  to 
do  so  ;  those  first  gathered  have  kept  well,  while  the 
others  in  the  same  pit  have  spoiled  a  great  deal,  shov/- 
ing  the  necessity  of  having  them  early  collected,  as  the 
least  frost  will  destroy  them  for  seed.  It  has  been  also 
advised  to  have  a  quantity  greened  for  seed  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  weathsi' ;  but  this  wiU  occupy  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks,  and  the  risk  of  frost  is  so  great  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  on  alarge  scale  ;  but  a  few 
may  be  exposed  in  this  way,  and  those  with  a  green 
side  on  the  top  of  the  drills  may  be  increased  by  ex- 
posing them  while  growing,  and  our  seed  strengthened 
by  being  grown  from  these.  Proper  ventilation  of  the 
Potato-pits  or  heaps  must  be  attended  to,  whether  for 
seed  or  general  use  ;  where  drain-tiles  are  not  plentiful, 
two  boards  placed  one  against  the  other  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  as  you  have  seen  on  the  ridge  of  a  house,  will 
suit  very  well  for  placing  along  and  through  the  pits  to 
give  a  free  current  of  air,  so  essential  to  their  preserva- 
tion. When  a  change  of  seed  is  desirable,  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  farmer  or  his  manager 'should  inspect 
the  pits  from  which  they  are  intended  to  be  taken,  to 
ascertain  how  they  have  been  kept.  In  treating  the 
subject  of  Potato  culture,  I  have  merely  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  some  practical  facts.  The  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  offered  a  large  premium  for  the 
best  scientific  investigation  of  the  disease  in  the  Potato, 
which  will  call  the  attention  of  our  best  chemists  to  that 
important  subject. —  W.  Ewing,  Strageath,  Mulhill, 
Crieff,  Perthshire. 

Gorse. — In  your  extract  from  the  "Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture,"  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  29th  March, 
1845,  p.  217,  col.  c,)  we  learn  that  Furze  (Genista  spar- 
tium)  is  much  used  in  the  county  of  Cork,  as  fodder. 
Now,  in  England,  Furze  is  the  name  of  the  Ulex  Euro- 
psens  ;  but  as  Genista  Anglica  is  sometimes  called 
Needle  Furze,  it  is  possible  that  may  be  the  plant  meant. 
The  Ulex  was  called  Genista  spartium  by  Tournefort, 
and  may  thereiore  be  that  here  intended.  Were  the 
writer  m  the  "  Quarterly  Journal "  a  botanist,  he  would 
know  that  no  species  of  Genista  (Broom)  is  now 
called  spartium.  In  Scotland,  and  I  believe  in  the 
north  of  England,  Ule.x  Europjeus  is  called  Whins,  or 
Gorse  ;  and  Genista  AngUca,  Petty  Whins. — You  would 
do  your  agricultural  readers  a  service  by  teaching  them 
to  spell  Mangel  Wurtzel  (want-root)  rightly,  not  Man- 
gold Wurzel,  which  is  nonsense.- — Orthophilus.  [In 
reference  to  the  last  sentence  in  this  communication,  let 
the  writer  refer  to  pages  188  and  204  of  our  last  year's 
volume.  Mangold  Wurzel  is  the  proper  way  to  spell 
the  words.] 

Bone  Manure. — Having  been  at  considerable  expense 
in  erecting  a  first-rate  bone-mill  on  my  premises  for 
supplying  the  agriculturist  with  a  pure  article,  I  wish  to 
know  how  it  is  that  I  am  undersold.     I  will  just  give 


you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  labour  upon  1  qr.  of 
8  imperial  bushels  of  ground  bone.  The  present  market 
price  of  bone  is  at  the  very  lowest  bl.  per  ton.  Now  a 
quarter  of  genuine  bone,  crushed,  will  weigh  3  cwt. 
2  qrs.  14  lb.,  which  at  5s.  per  cwt.  will  come  to  18s.  IJrf. 
There  is  coal  for  engine,  measuring  and  sacking  up, 
Is.  i\d.  per  quarter,  which  will  bring  it  nearly,  to  It.  per 
quarter  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  bought  in  London  at  from 
15s.  to  16s.  per  quarter.  How  is  this  Jo  be  done  With- 
out adulteration  ?  If  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
will  solve  this  question,  they  will  very  much  oblige  not 
only  a  large  body  of  agriculturists,  but  Frederick 
Brain,  Guano  fVorJcs,  Stamford-si..  Blachfriars-rd^ 

Sliding  Harrows. — The  plan  for  sUding  harrows 
which  I  communicated,  and  which  you  engraved  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  No.  9,  published  on  the  1st  March, 
appears  to  have  elicited  several  inquiries  from  your 
reader's.  I  now  send  you  the  explanations  you  request, 
and  will  endeavour  to  describe  each  part  separately. 
[We  republish  the  engraving  alluded  to.]     First,  g  g  ^ 


nothing  more  than  a  common  swingletree,  when  de- 
tached, of  the  usual  length  and  strength,  with  three 
hooks  for  the  draught,  one  at  each  end  in  front,  and  one 
from  behind  the  centre.  Secondly,  the  swingletree 
m  m  is  made  round  from  a  stout  piece  of  Ash,  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  length  for  a  pair  of  two-horse  har- 
rows, of  the  dimensions  stated  below,  is  exactly  3  feet. 
2  inches,  being  the  same  as  the  harrow's  measure  from 
r  to  r  or  from  s  to  s,  when  placed  in  their  true  working 
position.  It  must  be  ironed,  as  already  directed,  to  pre- 
vent friction,  and  having  three  chains,  without  hooks 
attached,  for  the  draught.  The  one  in  front  is  made  to 
slide  by  means  of  a  large  round  ring,  which  encompasses 
the  swingletree,  and  traverses  it,  when  the  harrows  are 
turned,  to  the  extremities  of  the  flat  staple,  about 
8  inches,  from  e  to  a  ;  all  injury  which  friction  might 
occasion  to  the  wood  being  prevented  by  the  thin  iron 
plate,  through  which  the  staple  is  passed.  The  two 
back  chains  m  s  are  made  to  work  laterally  by  means  of 
a  D-shaped  loop  on  two  iron  pins,  which  pass  through 
the  plated  ends  of  the  swingletree,  at  vi  m.  Neither  the 
front  chain  nor  the  two  back  chains  have  hooks. 
Thirdly,  in  front  of  each  harrow  at  s  s  a  round  sliding 
ring  is  affixed,  both  of  which  slide  from  s  to  r  when  the 
harrows  are  turned,  and  to  each  of  these  rings  is  one 
oblong  hnk,  and  one  hook  to  attach  each  harrow  to  the 
second  swingletree  at  s  s.  In  the  present  communica- 
tion the  dimensions  given  are  suitable  for  a  pair  of  two- 
horse  harrows,  2  feet  8  inches  wide  across  the  front, 
and  2  feet  11  inches  wide  across  the  hind  part ;  the 
length  being  4  feet  10  inches,  the  wood  22  inches  square, 
and  the  length  of  the  teeth  1  Oi  inches.  I  must  beg  to- 
be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a 
trifling  error  of  the  press,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph,  at  p.  137  col.  c  of  the  Gazette,  which  renders 
the  meaning  somewhat  obscure.  It  should  read  thus :— . 
"  In  turning  the  horses  at  the  end  of  the  field  short 
back  to  the  left  hand,  the  ring  at  s  s  quickly  slides  from 
e  to  a."  &.C.,  and  not  from  a  to  e,  as  there  stated. — H, 

Sheep  on  Cow-pastures,  —  Your  correspondent 
"  Querist,"  will  find  a  ready  solution  to  his  inquiries  in 
the  fact  that  sheep  pick  out  all  the  young  Grass,  tender 
and  sweet ;  whilst  the  cow  is  a  most  dainty  feeder,  aniJ 
probably  would  not  eat  readily  what  sheep  have  trodden 
upon.  Can  you  learn  for  me  what  remedy  there  is  for 
preventing  a  cow's  losing  milk  from  her  bag  ;  losing, 
perhaps,  one-sixth  of  a  pailful  per  diem  1 — An  Original 
Subscriber. 

Coal-ashes. — Having  for  some  years  watched  the  ■ 
application  of  coal-ashes  on  garden  sward  and  pasture 
land,  and  being  of  opmion,  that  it  only  impoverishes  the 
soil,  and  that  so  far  from  diminishing  Moss,  there  is  one 
species  which  appears  to  flourish  with  renewed  vigour 
after  the  Grass  has  been  covered  with  coal-ashes  for  the 
winter  months.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
some  of  your  practical  and  scientific  cori-espondents 
who  may  perhaps  benefit  myself  and  others  (after  read- 
ing this  letter)  by  the  result  of  their  experience.  I 
believe  coal-ashes  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots  of  most 
vegetables — they  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  soil  or 
nourish.  I  have  seen  quick-lime  and  earth  mixed  with 
them,  and  after  some  mouths,  being  tm'ned  in  heaps, 
they  have  formed  one  compact  mass  of  compost,  which 
was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  but  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  observing  the  effect ;  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
will  tell  me  whether  coal-ashes  can  possibly  assist  vege- 
tation, especially  in  pasture  and  garden  Grass,  and  on 
what  principle  ?  and  how  to  be  applied  ? — An  Observer 
■without  Science. 
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FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meetiug  of  the  committee  took  place  at 
Belfast,  on   the  2Gth  ult.     A  general  estimate  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  for  the  season, 
■was  laid  befure  the  meeting,  which  showed  that  sufScient 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  Society.     But,  as  a  wide  field  for  its  operations 
is  now  open,  in  the  south  and  west,  a  considerable  sum 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  committee,  effectively, 
to  work  out  their  plans.     The  secretary  was  therefore 
directed  to  use  every  means  of  placing  before   those 
interested  in  tlie  Society's  measures,  the  importance  of 
contributing   liberally.     The   following   communication 
from   Jlr.   Cassidy,   of  Glenbrook,   Magherafelt,    may 
prove  of  interest : — "  Sir, — I  beg  to  inclose  .an  order 
on  the  Northern  Bank  for  one  guinea,  in   favour  of 
the  Flax  Society,  and  in  doing  so,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  benefits  which 
the  instructions  of  the  Society,  as  to  the  handling  of 
Flax,  are   calculated  to  confer  upon  the  country.     I 
have  read,  with  some  interest,  the  discussion  on  the 
'  Flax    question,'    in    the    columns    of    the    Farmer's 
Gazelle,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Flax  do  it  most  gross  injustice;  for  instance,  m  the 
year  1843, 1  got  145;.  for  Flax,  the  produce  of  barely  six 
Irish   acres,"and  1  calculated,  that   making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  every  source  of  expense,  I  had  100/.,  or 
rather  more  than  16/.  per  acre  clear  profit.     The  Flax 
was  sold  in  Cookstown  for  8s.  and  Ss.  dd.  per  stone. 
This  year  I  saved  some  of  the  Flax  on  the  Courtrai 
system  ;  and  ou  rippling  it,  v  e  find  the  seed  so  excellent 
that  we  purpose  sowing  the  ore-half  of  onr  Flax  with  it 
for  the  incoming  season.     Thr  bollsgthat  were  rippled 
off  at  the  pulling  of  the  Flax  we  have  found  most  excel- 
lent and  nutritive  food  for  milch  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses, 
and  to  tliis  kind  of  food  we  attribute  the  remarkable 
Bleeliuess  of  the  skin  of  animals  feeding  on  it  ;  and  we 
observed  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  improved  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  immediately  after  we  commenced 
giving  them  the  bolls."     The  following  communication 
was   also  laid  before  the   meeting: — "Carlton   Club, 
March  4. — Sir, — I  have  long  thought  that  the  process 
of  steeping  Flax  in  cold  water  might  advantageously  be 
superseded  by  the  use  of  steam.     I  wish  very  much  you 
would  institute  some  inquiries  and  experiments,  calculated 
to  prove  whether  I  am  right  or  not.     High-pressure 
steam  is  very  penetrating ;  and  I  think  by  care  being 
•  taken  not  to  keep  the  Flax  too  long  ander  its  action,  the 
libre  may  be  separated  from  the  stalk  without  trouble, 
and  certainly  without  risk  ofstainiugthesample,  as  is  often 
done  in  the  common  mode  of  steeping  in  cold-water 
tanks.     I  sh.iU  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.— Your    obedient    servant,   Newkt    and   Mohne. 
To  James  JlacAdam,  Esq."     The  secretary  stated,  that 
to  carry  out   Lord  Newry's  suggestion  he  had  caused 
experiments  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  would  report  the  results  at  a  future  meeting.     Much 
discussion  took  place  relative  to  the  proper  descrigtions 
of  Flax-seed  ;  aud  Mr.  Bankhead  took  occasion  to  state, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  good  fresh  seed  in 
tlie  south  of  Ireland.     The  secretary  was.  ordered  to 
caution  all  those  corresponding  on  this  subject,  as  to  the 
descriptions  of  seed  suitable  for  different  soils.     It  being 
very  desirable  th.at  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  possible  suitability  to  Ireland  of  the  seeds 
of  Flax  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  now 
imported  into  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  oil-crush- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  M'Niven  having  kindly  ofi'ered^a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  those  experiments  could  be  tried,  it 
was  ordered,  tliat  flax-seed,  the  growth  of  Egypt,  Sicily, 
Greece,  Turkey,  the    East    Indies,  and    the    southern 
provinces  of  Prussia,  should  be  obtained,  and  grown  in 
competition    with    Irish,   English,   Riga,   Dutch,    and 
Americ;in  seed,  and  the  several  qualities  of  Flax  care- 
fully ascertained  and  reported  on.     The  advanced  prices 
of  Flax — in  some  cases  fully  S/.  to  10/.  per  ton — and  the 
very  large  demand,  and  increase  of  the  spinning  busi- 
ness, has  induced  farmers  to  prepare  much  more  ground 
than  had  been  anticipated. — Dublin  Farmers'  Gazetle. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Rhiiis  of  Galloii:ay  and  Stranraer. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Club  on  28th  Feb.,  the  subject  for  consideration  was, 
the  most  advantageous  system  of  fattening  cattle — Mr. 
Harlmess  stated,  tliat  having  been  appointed  at  last 
monthly  meetiug  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Club 
during  tlie  three  previous  meetings,  he  would  now  en- 
deavour to  do  so  :  — The  subject  was  introduced  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  May  last  by  Mr.  M'Bryde.  He 
m-ged  the  necessity  of  .all  farmers,  desirous  of  pursuing 
an  enlightened  and  proper  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding, 
extending  their  green  crops,  whicli  they  could  the  more 
readily  and  cheaply  do,  now  that  artificial  manures 
were  so  abundant  and  cheap.  Mr.  M'B.  said  he  had 
correspouded  with  several  eminent  Ayrshire  breeders 
and  feeders  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  one  of  whose 
communicitions  he  would  now  submit.  M.  M'B.  said 
—"  My  correspondent  keeps  AjTshire  cows,  and  crosses 
with  that  indispensable  animal  the  short-horned  bull  ; 
he  keeps  the  most  of  his  calves,  and  feeds  them  as  I  will 
immediately  show  :  sells  them  aU  off  at  little  more  than 
two  years  old  from  14/.  to  20/.  per  head.  He,  though 
an  extensive  Turnip-grower,  finds  an  inestimable  auxi- 
liary in  oil-cake  ;  and  says  that  on  the  use  of  it  his  suc- 
cess entirely  depends.     He  at  first,  like  many  others, 


every  year,    and  the  manure  of   the  cattle  thus  fed, 
throughout   the  whole  course  of  his  crops.     He  also 
states,  that  disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  amongst  his 
cattle,  although  formerly  he  used  to  lose  many  of  them, 
especially  calves,  which  were  frequently  carried  off  by 
that  fatal  aud  malignant  malady  commonly  called  black- 
leg.    But  since  lie  has  commenced  the  use  of  oil-cake, 
it  has  been  entirely  banished  from  his  premises.     His 
mode  of  rearing  and  feeding,  with  a  view  to  e.arly  matu- 
rity, is  entu-ely  b.ased  upon  the  use  of  Turnips,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  oil-cake.     After  a  long  course  of 
experience,  he   is   of  opinion   that  co\\-3  should  calve 
during  the  month  of  February.     If  any  should  be  calved 
later  than  this,  they  will  be,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
farmers'   possession,    an    eye-sore,   from    their    being 
so   far    behind   their    compeers    in    growth  ;    and    if 
earlier,   the   cows   are   apt  to   fail   in   theii-   secretion 
of  milk  before  the  Grass  can  afford  them  a  full  bite. 
Of  course,  every  farmer   Imows   that  as  soon  as  the 
calf    is    dropped,    it    should    be    well    and    carefully 
rubbed  dry  with  straw,  and  removed  from  its  mother 
(when  the  practice  is  not  to  allow  the  calf  to  run  after 
its   mother)   to    another   apartment,    and   soon    after 
it  should  have  an  allowance  of  its  own  mother's  milk, 
the  first  milk  being  necessary  for  the  young   animal 
from  its  niedicin.al  and  purgative  qualities.     It  should 
now  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  and  nothing  but 
milk,  three  times  a  day,  for  at  least  tliree  weeks  ;  then 
commencing  with  the   oil-cake,   which  should   be  put 
into  its  mouth  in  small  pieces  after  it  has  taken  its 
milk,  as  it  is  then  anxious  to  suck  at  everything  it  can 
lay  iiold  of.     By  continuing  in  this  way  for  a  few  days, 
■and  leaving  a  little  of  the  broken  cake  in  the  trough 
before  it,  it  soon  becomes  familiarised  with  it,  and  will 
soon   learn   to   eat  it  greedily,  when  the  allowance  of 
milk  may  be  gradually  duninished  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dairy.     It  should  now  have  as  much  cake 
.as  it  can  devour,  with  a  feed  of  Turnips  sliced,  if  pro- 
cm-able,  once  or  twice  a  day,  until  the  Grass  becomes 
fit  for  it,  when  the  oil-cake  should  be  gradually  dis- 
continued as  it  is  observed  to  t.ake  with  its  pasture. 
Calves  fed  in  this  way  when  taken  with  the  pasture, 
will  be  found  to  thrive  rapidly,  and  will  appear  sleek 
and   lively  the  whole  summer.     In  the   autumn   they 
should  be  housed,  as  the  nights  begin  to  lengthen  and 
feel   cold,   and  again   receive  an  .allowance   of    cake, 
which  should  be  powerfully   and  steadily  adhered  to 
throughout  the  winter,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  1  lb.  for 
each  beast,  with  plenty  of  Turnips  and  h.ay  or  straw. 
In  the  spring  they  should  be  kept  upon  this  excellent 
fare,  until  their  pasture  is  sufficient  again  to  sustain 
their  condition,  which  by  this  time  will  be  beginnmg  to 
afford  their  owner  much  delight  and  pleasure  by  their 
fine  health-Hke  and  plump  appearance,  likewise  enlarged 
bone  and  muscle.     In  autumn  again  they  are  tied  up  to 
be  fed  off  for  sale,  and  must  now  be  carefully  attended. 
They  should  now  have  abundance  of  Turnips  and  hay 
or  straw,  with  an  increased  allowance  of  cake,  viz.,  5  or 
6  lbs.  for  each  beast ;  and  by  the  middle  or  end   of 
April,  they  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  the  market." 
At  the  Jlonthly  Meetmg  of  the  Club  on  29th  Novem- 
ber, the  subject  was  agam  introduced  by  the  zealous 
Secretary,   Mr.   M'Bryde ;    his   opinion   was,   that  by 
tying    up    the    cattle,"  the    greatest  amount   of    beef 
would    be    obtained    in    the   shortest     time ;    or,    in 
other  words,  that  the  cattle  should  be  tied  up  by  the 
neck   in  stalls,  and  fed  for  six   or  eight  weeks   upon 
Turnips— with  Oil-cake,  if  below  10/.   10s.,  or  bruised 
Oats,  Beans,  &c.      Mr.   M'Culloch,  factor,  Logan,  was 
called  on  for  his  opinion— one  of  great  weight  consider- 
ing the  splendid  cattle  which  were  fed  there,  and  the 
superior  system  of  management  adopted  at  Logan.    Mr. 
il'Culloch  said,  that  he  was  inclined  to  thmk  that  ordi- 
nary sized  cattle  would  feed  fully  as  well,  tied  up  in 
properly  ventilated  houses,  but  that  large  cattle  w-ould 
do  better  in  hamels  where  they  had  a  small  space  to 
move  about,  and  which  prevented  their  feet  giving  way. 
One  thing  he   observed,  that  the  cattle  in  the  hamels 
consumed  more  food  than  those  stall-fed  ;  but  whether 
this  extra  food  was   expended   in   the   production   of 
motion,  or  went  to  the  production  of  fat,  he  had  yet  to 
ascertain.     With  respect  to  feeding  cattle  upon  whole 
or  cut  Turnips,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed. 
From  his  experience  he  preferred  cuttuig  them  into 
slices  of  from  li  to  2  ins.  thick  ;  and  whilst  this  thick- 
ness prevented 'little  waste  of  the  Turnips  from  their 
being  too  much  reduced,  it  at  the  same  time  allowed  the 
animals  to  masticate  with  ease,  and  to  fill  theu-  stomachs 
with  less  trouble,  and  consequently  there  was  less  ex- 
penditure of  the  tissues  of    the  body.      In  regard  to 
giving  oil-cake  or  grain  to  cattle,  the  system  adopted  on 
Logan  jMains  is,  to  grow  and  preserve  the  seed,  which  is 
bruised  and  boiled   along  with    equal    proportions    of 
lirnised  Oats  and  Bere,  and  of  this  mixture  is  given  hot 
from  4  to  G  lbs.   per  dav,  after  the  cattle  had  been  tied 
up  .about  ts\-o  months  ; '  and  he  felt  confident  that  this 
expense  is  amply  repaid,  besides  the  excrements  being 
very  much  enriched.     Were  Oats  unfortunately  as  low 
priced  as  last  season,  he  thought  that  a  few  pounds  of 
them  per  day  would  be  a  remunerating  auxiliary  to  the 
Turnips.     He  also  considered  that  if  lumper  Potatoes 
did  not  exceed  in  price  above  seven  or  eight  shillings 
per  boll,  it  would  be  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon  them; 
and  the  practice  he  adopted  was  to  give,  particularly  in 
the  spring,"one  feed  of  them  about  noon  instead  of  Tur- 
nips, and" which  the  cattle  preferred  when  the  Turnips 
became  dry  and  fibry.     If  it  be  an  object  to  save  litter, 
he  recommended  that  a  small  covered  drain,  with  a  grate, 
should  be  placed  below  each  animal,  and  have  the  urine. 


would  be  kept  drier,  and  less  litter  would  suffice.  Mr. 
M'C.  has  not  found  that  more  litter  is  required  for 
cattle  in  hamels  than  when  stall-fed.  Mr.  Murdoch 
said,  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  farmer  was 
scarce  of  str,aw,  the  plan  of  tying  up  to  a  stake  would  be 
found  to  economise  the  straw.  The  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Jl'Culloeh  for  feeding  large  and  heavy  cattle  in 
boxes  he  entirely  agreed  in,  for  it  was  clear  that  in  the 
event  of  such  cattle  being  tied  up,  their  feet  would  get 
hot,  irritated,  and  would  fail.  When  moving  about  in 
a  loose  way,  their  feet  would  be  kept  cool  and  in  good 
condition.  In  Mid-Lothian  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
farmers  generally  had  special  regard  to  the  saving  of 
litter  or  straw,  which  sold  very  dear  in  the  Edinburgh 
market.  The  cattle  were  fed  in  open  courts,  and  the 
sheds  only  in  which  the  cattle  retired  to  rest  were 
bedded  with  straw,  from  which  the  manure  was  regu- 
larly taken,  and  the  litter  again  turned  up  to  dry  and 
bed  the  cattle.  The  urine  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  collected  into 
tanks. 


was  afr.aid  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  began  by  using  only 

about  hall  a  ton,  but  finding  it  to  be  an  excellent  and    j- .  -u        ■      \ 

indispensable  article  of  food,  uses  now  about  120/.  worth  j  of  course,  conducted  into  a  f.ink  ;  in  this  way  the  annual 


Miscellaneous. 

Corn  Culliviition  by  Electricity. — At  a  meeting,  last 
week,  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  following  description  was  given  of  the 
result  of  the  first  considerable  experiment  of  applying 
the  free  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  Dr.  Forster,  of  Findrassie  House,  near  Elgin,  had 
thrashed,  weighed,  and  measured  his  electi-ic-cultured 
chevaUer  B.arley,  and  the  product  was  the  enormous 
quantity  of  104  bushels,  or  13  quarters  per  acre! 
The  tail  corn  was  not  measured,  and  each  bushel  weighed 
54ilbs.  The  weight  of  the  straw  was  9,3001bs.  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  the  electric  appai'atus  is  1/.  per  acre, 
which  will  last  for  20  years. 

THE    FOLLOWING    IS   THE    PLAN    OF    A    PLOT   FOR  A 

QUARTER  OF  AN  ACRE. 
Wooden  Pin.  Wooden  Pin, 
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Wooden  pin. 


55  yards. 

COST.  s. 

6  lbs.  of  iron  wire  at  id.  per  lb.  for  buried  wire. .  2 

4  lbs.  of  ditto  at  3d.  per  !b.  for  saspended  wire. .  1 

2  poles  of  dry  wood,  at  6d,  each 1 

Labour,  Sec 1 


Wooden  pin. 
s.  d. 


5    0 
As  the  area  increases  the  cost  diminishes  rspidly. 
CoDveaient  and  desirable  areas  are,  for— 
Two  acres,  I27'bi-;5  yards.        i  *  of  an  acre,  73j  by  33  yards. 
One  acre,  SO  by  55.  i  of  ditto,        55  by  22. 

Jof  an  acre,  824  by -(4.  |  J  of  ditto,       36byl6J. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plot  is  laid  out  is  as  follows : — 
With  a  mariner's  compass  and  measured  lengths^  of 
common  strmg,  lay  out  the  places  for  the  wooden  pins, 
to  which  the  buried  wire  is  attached,  (Ijy  p.assiug  through 
a  small  staple.)  Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  length 
of  the  buried  wire  due  north  and  south  by  compass,  and 
the  breadth  due  east  and  west.  This  wire  must  be  placed 
from  2  to  3  inches  deep  in  the  soil.  The  lines  of  the 
buried  wire  are  then  completed.  The  suspended  wire 
must  be  attached,  and  in  contact  with  the  buried  wires 
at  both  of  its  ends.  A  wooden  pin  with  a  staple  must, 
therefore,  be  driven  in  at  A,  and  the  two  poles  (one  14 
and  the  other  15  feet)  being  placed  by  the  compass 
north  and  south,  the  wire  is  placed  over  them  and 
fastened  to  the  wooden  stake,  but  touchmg  lUiewise  at 
this  point  the  buried  wire.  The  suspended  wire  must 
not  be  drawn  too  tight,  othem-ise  the  wind  will  break  it. 
[Electro  culture  is  a  very  interesting  subject ;  btit 
we  must  not  .allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  it.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Forster's  experiments  are  not 
given  at  more  length  ;  at  present  they  are  so  incom- 
pletely stated,. that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  upon 
them.  As  to  iron  wires  lastmg  in  the  ground  for  20 
years,  that  is  inconceivable,  unless  they  are  protected 
in  some  way.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
wait,  than  to  come  to  any  conclusion  either  one  way  or 
the  other.] 

Stall  Feeding,  ^-c.—l  think  we  may  look  uponlstock  ge- 
nerally as  being  merely  "necessary  evils;"  bad  customers 
for  our  roots  and  green  crops,  and  dear  manufacturers 
of  manure.  Supposing,  in  the  very  best  case,  that  they 
come  in  at  satisfactory  prices,  we  treat  them  with  punc- 
tiUous  attention,  bed  and  board  them  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  then  when  they  ;are  thoroughly  fat  and 
comfortable,  introduce  them  politely  to  the  butcher. 
What  is  our  reward  ?  Why,  under  favour.able  cu-cum- 
stances,  we  must  be  content  to  receive  theu-  excrements 
in  paj-ment  for  them  bed,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  m 
the  case  of  bullocks,  for  a  portion  of  their  board  too. 
Our  sheep  may  choose  to  return  to  us  bare  cost  price  for 
our  oU-cake  and  com,  and  may  perhaps  pay  us  3rf.  per 
bushel,  or  10s.  per  ton  for  our  Swedes  ;  but  no  extras 
will  either  allow— no  charge  for  epidemic  or  casualties 
of  markets.  Bullocks  .are  most  ungi-ateful  fellows,  and 
by  no  means  favourites  of  mme.  Although  but  a  young 
grazier,  I  fancy  sheep  pay  me  one  penny  per  bushel  for 
roots  more  than  buUocks,  aud  pigs  (if  weU  bought,  kept 
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warm,  and  their  food  cooked)  one  penny  more  than  sheep. 
In  fact,  I  have  a  great  notion  that  it  pays  uncommonly 
well,  when  corn,  &C.,  is  cheap,  to  lay  out  1000/.  per  an- 
num, or  10/.  per  acre,  in  purchasing  food  for  pigs  or 
other  stock,  provided  we  can  make  them  return  that 
amount  or  near  it,  over  and  ahove  their  prime  cost,  and 
leave  us  their  manure  as  a  profit.  This  at  present  I 
have  succeeded  in  doing  with  pigs.  But  whilst  abun- 
dance of  stock  must  be  the  farmers'  sheet.anchor  of 
manure,  woe  be  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who  neglects 
to  keep  them  warm,  di'y,  and  well  fed,  and  who  ivastes 
their  manure  by  washing  it  down  the  brook.  His  ac- 
count-book, if  ever  such  a  man  kept  a  correct  one,  would 
show  him  a  ruinous  pecuniary  loss. — i.  J.Mechi^s  Let- 
ters on  AgriciiUural  Improvement. 

Carrot  S^eed. — In  sowing  Carrot-seed,  as  it  is  so  slow  in 
appearing,  it  has  been  suggested  to  mix  it  with  Mustard- 
seed,  which  comes  up  quickly,  and  enables  us  to  hoe 
and  clean  the  ground  between  the  rows  without  injury  to 
the  line  of  seed.  Some  sow  oats  witli  the  Carrot-seed. 
With  all  root  seed  I  shall  always  mix  twelve  times  its 
bulk  of  fine  charcoal  dust,  as  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
it  facilitates  their  rapid  growth  in  dry  weather. — /.  J. 
Mechi's  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvement. 


I^oiices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Mecuanics — A  Sub — The  person  you  refer  to 
should  exhibit  his  plans  to  some  of  our  best  known  agricul- 
tural implement-makers,  -who,  if  they  thought  them  likely  to 
prove  successful,  would  probably  assist  him  in  their  com- 
pletion. 

Atmospheric  Electricity— 4  j4— Your  paragraph  is  not  a 
hoax.  Dr.  Forster  did  grow  the  crops  spoken  of,  though 
whether  he  be  right  in  attributing  his  experience  to  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity  we  do  not  know.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  very  little  is  known.  The  influence  of  the  wires  which 
are  erected  will  be  to  keep  the  soil  and  the  upper  air  in  an 
equable  electric  condition — the  current  may  be  upwards  or 
downwards,  according  to  the  relative  electric  conditions  of 
the  two.  This  same  effect  is,  doubtless,  in  a  measure,  pro- 
duced by  the  many  vegetable  points  on  an  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  and  the  dif&culty  with  us  is  to  conceive  how  the  addition 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  metallic  poin  ts  per  acre,  though 
they  be  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  to  the 
many  thousand  efBcient  vegetable  points  on  the  same  surface, 
can  much  increase  whatever  influence,  on  tlVe  growth  of 
plants,  is  due  through  them  to  atmospheric  eliclricity.  How- 
ever, the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  practical  body,  have  sanctioned  Mr.  Gordon's  offer 
of  a  premium  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  doubtless 
many  experiments  will  this  year  be  tried. 

BoNE-cncsBiNG  Machine — A  Constant  iZ— Will  "AFarmer," 
who  wrote  the  short  paragrsph  about  Fry's  bone-crusher,  in 
page  1 07,  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  machine  and  state 
its  price,  and  where  it  is  manufactured  ? 

Carrots — E  W  D— In  the  absence  of  farm-yard  manure, 
guano  is  doubtless  the  best  manure  you  can  apply.  Sea- 
weed is  found  to  answer  well  in  East  Lothian;  Kelp  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  in  an  inland  situation.  If  we  had 
a  lot  of  soot  on  hand  we  would  apply  it  to  the  Potato  crop 
rather  than  to  the  Swedes,  and  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  per 
acre  dusted  along  the  top  of  each  row  before  the  sets  sprouted. 
Othermanure^suchas  that  of  the  farm-yar-0,  should  be  applied 
as  well.  \ 

Fatting  Calves— J  R  Wiseman— V^'xW  the  'discussion  at  the 
Stranraer  Farmers' Club,  published  in  our  columns  this  week, 
assist  you  ?  The  proper  season  to  eow  Rye  bo  as  to  have  it 
esrly,  is  early  in  September,  3i  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  It 
likes  a  sandy  soiL 

F.  O.  B.— ^7107?— Thesa  letters  in  our  EJarket  Reports  signify 
free  on  board. 

Garden  Farm— Beia — Potatoes  are  your  best  crop.  Is  your 
land  manured?  If  not,  dig  in  30  cubic  yards  of  rotten  farm 
manure  per  acre  at  once;  and  as  soon  as  possible  plant  Pota- 
toes ;  4  an  acre,  for  instance,  with  China  Oranges,  h  with 
Bread-fruit  Potatoes,  i  with  No-blow  Potatoes,  and  |  with 
Red  Kidneys.  As  to  an  experiment  you  cannot  do  better  than 
try  the  one  recommended  in  last  week's  Gardeners''  Chronicle. 
Take  half  of  each  of  your  plots  and  pull  off  the  flower-buds 
wherever  they  appear,  and  let  those  of  the  other  halves  re- 
main and  form  seed.  When  you  harvest,  carefully  weigh  and 
measure  the  produce  on  the  different  plots  and  you  will  as- 
certain the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  the  different  varieties. 

GiD,  OR  Giddiness — Pastor— \t  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
a  hydatid  on  the  brain.  If  the  watery  cyst  can  be  detected 
on  the  surface  it  can  be  removed  by  trephining  or  by  punc- 
turing with  an  awl,  andin  a  few  instances  the  disease  may  be 
thus  removed;  but  as  it  is  usually  the  case  that  there  is  either 
more  than  one  hydatid,  or  that  one  situated  beyond  reach, 
we  deem  it  the  most  economical  plan  to  kill  the  sheep  as  soon 
as  the  disease  is  decidedly  nicinifested,  as  it  is  sure  not  to 
thrive  whilst  effected  with  the  complaint.  For  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  disease  we  refer  you  to  Youatt's  or  Spooner'a 
works  on  the  Sheep.  If  giddiness  greatly  prevails  in  your 
stock  change  the  ram,  as  the  disease  will  be  increased  by  in 
and  in  breeding.   V/.  c.  S. 

?IousE  Carpet— The  Rev.  H  N  asks  for  information  about  a 
sort  of  horse-carpet,  which  it  was  said  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  was  used  four  years  at  "Woolwich,  to  the  great 
saving  of  litter.  What  would  be  the  first  cost,  and  where  is 
the  article  to  be  procured?  Can  any  one  answer  this  ?  We 
do  not  know  what  is  relerrcd  to. 

KynsiDisiNo— ZIJ  F— We  have  received  your  samples,  and  will 
do  our  best  with  them. 

Mangold  Wuezbl— ^  H— The  Orange  globe,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  is  the  best  variety  grotvn.  Sow  in  drills  26 
inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  12  inches  in  the  rows. 

Manure— ^B  T— What  is  "  Vraic}'*  Itisnotadvisabletobury 
soluble  manures  too  deeply.  If  they  are  volatile  as  well  as 
soluble,  they  should  be  slightly  buried ;  if  they  are  not  volatile, 
the  best'mode  of  applying  them  is  as  a  top  dressing. 

Manure  Tank— H  ^— Your  yard  is  20  yards  square,  and  yoor 
tank  is  to  bold  all  the  rain  water  whicn  fails  on  it,  as  well  as 
the  urine  of  the  cattle  kept  in  it.  The  liquid  manure  will  not 
require  more  dilution  than  it  will  receive.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  you  could  dispenne  with  three-fourths  of  the  rain- 
waier,  which  will  mix  with  it,  as  it  is.  What  is  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  If  it  be  30  inches,  then 
yonr  tark.  if  only  emptied  cnce  a-year,  would  need  to  be  able 
tu  hold  8,000  cubic  feet.  If  you  will  be  able  to  empty  it  when- 
ever  it  should  be  full,  then  it  should  be  made  to  hold  one 
da>'s  heavy  rain— say  l  inch  of  rain,  or  about  350  cubic  feet, 
wliicn  it  will  be  able  to  do,  if  8  feet  deep,  7  feet  long,  and  6 
feet  wide.  About  your  other  question,  next  week. 
Red  Water  in  Pics- j1  5uJ— Thifi  is  not  a  common  disease 
with  swine,  and  it  is  very  probably  produced  by  erroneous  ma- 
nagement—such  as  exposures  to  wet  and  dampness.  We 
presume  yen  refer  to  the  water  In  the  abdomen,  the  red 
water  of  sheep — and  not  the  dark  coloured  urine,the  red  water 


of  cattle.    It  is  better,  however,  when  seeking  for  informa- 
tion, to  state  the  symptoms    and  post  mortem  appearance. 

w.c.  s. 

Sainfoin— OnoJrj/cAfi-Sow  3*  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  along 
with  your  Barley-seed. 

Ssiith's  Dibble,  &c.— J  P  says,  "Being  anxious  to  try  the 
effect  of  dibbling  Wheat,  and  seeing  Smith's  dibble  very 
highly  praised,  I  purchased  one,  but  have  totally  failed  in 
making  it  deposit  the  seed,  though  tried  with  very  great  care : 
it  appears  to  me  it  never  can  answer,  as  the  passage  at  the 
bottom  gets  closed  up  with  the  soil."  What  is  the  best  paint 
for  iron  railing? 

Spent  Tannijr's  Bark— ^n  Old  Sub— If  very  old,  it  will  do 
very  well  to  mix  guano  with,  especially  if  you  are  to  use  it 
on  clay  land. 

Tropical  Agriculture— J  Sub—Y^e  have  not  yet  received  the 

work  to  which  you  referred  some  weeks  ago. 
Turnips— S^ran^/ord— Perhaps   the  best  variety  of   Swedish 
Xamip.for  weight,  per  acre,  is  Skirving's.     Laing's  is  also  an 
excellent  variety.    Steeping  the  seed  in  water  may  be  useful 
—it  is  not  necessary. 

*,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


#lartfts» 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondav,  April  7-— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BestSeota,  HerefordB,&c-   S8l0to48  0  i 
Beat  Short  Hoin8  .36      38 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3  10      3    2 
CalVBn        -         -  -  .4048 

Best  Downs  &  Half-breds    4    4      4    S  | 
Ditio  (shorn) 


Best  Long-wools  -  -  4a  2  to  4s  6 
Ditto  (shorn}  -  S  8  4  0 
Ewes  and  second  quality  3  10  4  2 
Ditto  (abom;  -  3  4  3  8 
Lamba  -  -  -  -6060 
.  Pigs  -  -  -  -3444 
Beasw""2'937 ;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  £6,230;  Calves,  73;  PIrs.SIS. 
We  have  rather  more  Beasta  to-dny.  There  is  axery  cheerful  trade  at  very 
liEile  less  maney— indeed,  in  aonie  ina-ances,  the  choiceet  qualities  have  made 
4s.  2d,  EverythinB  is  readily  disposed  of,  although  ihe  increased  supply 
oitusea,  in  many  cases,  a  elighi  reduction  in  price — Sheep  are,  also,  rather 
more  plentitul,  but  the  demand  is  fully  adequate,  and  we  have  a  shpht  im- 
provement in  the  prices Lamb-trade  is  very  heavy ^-Veal  and  Porlc-trade 

continues  very  steady. 

Friday,  April  11. 

Our  supply  of  Beasts  is  short  to-day,  and  trade  is  quite  brisk,  the  dead 
Markets  bein^  also  very  clear.  The  besi  Scots,  &&,  readily  make  4s.  2d.;  and 
Short  Horns  about  3s.  lOd.  Second  qualitv  3a.  to  3s.  4d.— We  have  a  full 
averaRe  supply  of  Sheep,  but  they  are  in  demand  at  quite:Monday'B  prices; 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  little  over.— The  weather  still  being  cold  but  very 
little  Lamb  is  wanted;  a  few  of  the  choicest  make  about  Cs.,  but.a  large 
quantity  of  good  quality  are  sold  at  from  6b.  to  5i.4d — Veal-trade  is  a  shade 
belter— a  choice  Calf  makes  nearly  53,— Pork  continues  about  the  same  as  of 
late.        Beasts,  G40',  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6670;  Calves,  IBl ;   Pigs,  325, 

41,  WestSmlthfield. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  s6  Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD,  April  10. 

Prime  old  Meadow  |  New  Hay        — s  to  — s  I  ClOTer     UOb  %o  117« 

Hay  105b  to  llSs  |  Inferior  Hay  98      100    I  Straw        38  42 

JoHi*  CooPHR,  Salesman. 
CUMBBRLAND  MARKET,  April  10. 
Superior  Mead.  HayJlSa  to  120a  j  SuperiorCloverllSs  to  120a 
Inferior 
New  Hay 


105 


Fine  Old  Hay 
New  Hey 


1  Inferior        „    105        1 10    ]  Straw  SSs  to  42fl 
New  Clover 

JosBOA  Bassb,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitecuafbl,  April  ll. 
.ato  110s  I  Did  Clover      J20s      126i  I 
>        105      New  Clover       —  —  I  Straw      eSs  to  42b 

I      „     Inferior  105        116   | 


HOPS,  Friday,  April  11. 
Odk  Market  has  been  more  active  during  this  week  for  fine  "Weald  of  Kent 
and  Suisei  Hops  than  for  some  time  previous ;  the  stock  on  hand  of  this  de- 
scription is  nearly  esiauated ;  the  weather  continuing  cold  with  frosty  nights 
keeps  the  Hop-ptant  in  a  very  backward  atace,  which,  by  many,  is  thought 
will  operate  unfavourably  on  the  coming  crop.  We  understand  that  consider- 
able'quantiiies  of  Hops  and  beer  have  lately  been'eiported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  'that  the  reduced  price  of  iugar  and  molasses  is  likely  to  increase  exten- 
sively the  brewing  of  beer  in  private  famiJieB,  and  conEcquently  cau£e  an 
increased  demand  for  Hops.  „  „  „      „ 

pATTttN-DHN  &  Smitd,  Hop  Factors. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  U,— The  market  has  been  tole- 
rably Will  supplied  with  most  articles  during  the  week,  &nd, 
generally  Bpeaking,  there  has  not  been  mucli  alteration  in  their 
prices.  Pine-Apples  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  they 
are  tolerably  good  in  quality.  The  best  samples  of  Hothouse 
Grapes  may  be  obtained  for  about  20s.  per  lb.;  foreign  varieties 
are  becoming  scarce.  Good  Apples  are  scarcej  they  have  not 
altered  in  price  eince  our  last  Report.  Dessert  Pears  are  also 
scarce.'  Oranges  are  pretty  plentiful ;  they  are  a  tnfle  dearer, 
as  are  also  Lemons.  Chesnuis,  considering  the  season,  are 
tolerably  plentiful;  they  are  rather  on  the  rise.  Strawberries 
may  be  obtained  from  6d.  to  is.  an  ounce ;  they  are  becommg 
more  abundant.  Vegetables  continue  to  improve  in  quality 
and  to  become  more  plentiful.  Broccoli,  both  brown  and 
white,  is  good  j  it  is  not  so  dear  as  it  was  last  week,  the  brown 
bringing  from  Is.  to  25.  a  bundle.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  nearly 
over  for  a  seasons  and  Savoys  are  getting  scarcer.  Asparagus 
is  advancing  in  price,  and  RedBeet  and  Leeks  are  also  dearer  ; 
but  Endive,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale,  are  cheaper,  as  are  also 
Cucumbers,  the  best  of  which  may  be  purchased  for  about 
8s.  a  brace.  French  Beans  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  Radishes 
and  other  Salading  are  becoming  mote  abundant.  Among  Cut 
Flowers  are  Tropffiolums,  Epacrises,  Heaths,  Cacti,  Camellias, 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Violets,  Amaryllises,  Car- 
nations, Picotees,  and  Moss,  China,  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Oranges,  per  dozen,  SdtoBaGd 

—  per  100,  5*  to  18a 

—  bitter,  perlOO,8«lo20j 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  Bsto  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  20s 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  la  to  Iff  M 
Portugal,  per  lb.,   la  to  3t 

Apples,  Desa-i^per  bush-,  6*  tol2i 

—     Kitchen,  4ff  to  6i  €d 
Pears.  Dess-,  per  hf.-8v.,  5s  to  IS* 

—  Baking,  per  hf.-Bv.,  25  to  Ss  6d 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2s  to  4a 
Strawberriea,  per  oz.,  6d  to  1< 
Cbesnuts,  per  peck,  5j  to  I0» 
Walnuw,  per  bushel,  ICi  to  24« 


Lemons,  peridoien,  l«  t 

-t         per  IDO,  6a  to  16» 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Si  Gd  to  3i 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  iba.,  120*  to  330* 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  34* 

—  BrazD,  20* 

—  Spanish,  3Ct 

—  Cob,  16#  __^ 


Cabbages,  per  dozes,  1a  to  3< 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2s  to  8a 

—  planc5,perdoz.bnch.,'iB  to6s 
Broccoli,  per  doz.,  la  6d  to 8a 
Brussels  Sprouts,  hf.-3v.,2s  to  2t  6d 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  Is  6d  to  2*  Cd 
Sorrel, perhf.-Bieve,  la  6d  to  2*  Gd 
JerniaJ.Artichoic,  p.  hf.-sv.,  la  to  2a 
Potatoes,  per  ion,  60s  to  90i 

—  cwt.,  2s  ed  lo  5a 

—  bushel,  la  6<i  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  per  bah.,  2j  lo  3s 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  Cd 

—  New,  per  lb,,  2s  6d  lo  3s  Gd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  £a  Gd  to  4s 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  to  6a 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  Ca  to  8a 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  3d  to  2« 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  9d  to  -la 
Aflparapus,  pel  bundle,  Sj  to  14*. 
Horse  Kadieh,  per  bundle,  l»6dlo7 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  2sto  Ss 
Hpinach,  per  sieve, 3s  to  4i 


VEGETABLES. 

Scor2onera,per bunch,  laSdtoSj 
Salsafy,  per;bunch,  3s  Gd  to  £a 
Parsnips,  per  doz,,  6d  to  2s 
Leeks, per  doz.,  Is  6d  to  Sa 
Garlic,  perlb.,  8d  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  6d 

—  large,  per  bushel,  4a  to  6i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  Ja  6d  to  5* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Od  to  la  €d 
Celery,  White,  per  bnncb,  la  to  2» 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  is  to  2j  Gd 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  Gd  to  3a  Gd 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  2a6d  toSsGif 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Ja  to  2s 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Basil,  gieen,  per  bunch,  la 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2tito4d 
V/atercress,  p,  12  sm.  bun.  6dto.Sd 
Parsley,  per  half  sievf,  2s  to  4« 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch, 4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6rf  lo  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  9d 

I  Chervil,  per  punnet,ad  to4d 


POTATOES.— SouTBWAEK,  WATBasiDB.  April  7. 
This  Market  has  been  abundantly  supplied  during  the  past  week.  The 
trade  continues  to  be  unusually  depressed.  The  best  samples  went  off 
heavily  at  the  annexed  quotations,  and  some  parts  of  cargoes  of  rough 
samples  have  been  wart-housed,  they  being  unsaleable  in  the  present 
Maiket,  Several  lots  have  been  sold  to  the  cow-keepers  at  from  36s.  to  403. 
per  ton, 


V'ork  Re4s 
Perth 
Fifesbire 
Early  Devoiu 
Late  Dovomi 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 
Kent  and  Easez  Whites 


.  453  to  803  1 

.  45 

65 

-  40 

60 

-  60 

60 

-  60 

eo 

■  65 

60 

.  45 

50 

1 

Kent  and  Esse*  Kidneys 

Wifibeach  Kidneys   - 
_  Blues 

Regents   • 

_        Whites     - 

GaeruBey  Blues 

_       Whites      - 

Vork— Prince  Regents 
_    Blues 
—    Shaw's     -       -       - 
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TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  Ol'HEKS, 

MESSRS,  PROTHEROK  and  MORRIS  wUl  sub- 
mit to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo- 
mew Lane,  on  Tuesday,  April  1 5th,  and  Thursday,  17th,  lS45,at 
12  o'clock  each  day,  the  remaining  stock  of  CARNATIONS 
and  PICOTEES  of  a  well-known  Amateur,  declining  their 
further  cultivation,  comprising  all  the  approved  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation. Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Roses, 
Fuchsias,  Pinks,  &c.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sile. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Leytonstone, 

SUPEKiOR  DAIRY  STOCK.— TO  COWKEEPEaS,  FARMERS, 
AND  PRIVATE  PURCHASERS. 

MESSRS.  DAVIS  and  TIGERS  are  directed  by 
the  Assignees  to  the  Estate  of  Mr.  Ht.  Tckxer,  a  Bank- 
rupt, to  sell  by  Auction,  on  tht  Premises,  75,  Theobald's-road, 
Gray's  Inn-lane,  on  TnuRsnAY,  April  I7,  at  12,  unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  private  treaty,  the  valuable  and  well- 
selected  Stock,  comprising  56  YOUNG  MILCH  COWS,  princi- 
pally of  the  York  Short-horn  Breed,  remarkably  fine,  and  some 
of  them,  for  their  extreme  beauty,  deserving  the  attention  of 
purchasers  for  the  park  or  paddock.  Also  three  powerful 
Young  Cart-horses,  a  town-built  Grain  Waggon,  nearly  new, 
and  a  Dung-Cart,  both  with  patent  Boxes,  Harness,  Cow- 
chains,  Milk-pails,  Measures,  Straitiers,  Chaff'-bos,  and  Imple- 
ments ;  Household  Furniture,  and  other  Effects,  and  the  bene- 
ficial Lease  of  Premises.  To  he  viewed  the  day  before,  and 
morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  to  be  bad  of  P.  Jqhnsov,  Esq., 
Ofiicial  Assignee,  84,  Basinghall- street ;  Ram  Inn,  Smithfield  ; 
Red  Lion,  Whitechapel  j  Greyhound,  Croydon  j  White  Hart, 
SoQthall  J  White  Hart,  Romfora  ;  on  the  Premises ;  and  at  the 
Auctioneer's  Office,  3,  Frederick 's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
WILL  POSITIVELY  TAKE  PLACE.— TO  GENTLEMEN, 
FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  JAMES  IZOD,  will  Sell  by  Auction  at  the 
Mart,  on  Tuesday,  istk  April,  at  12  for  1,  without  re- 
serve, a  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OP  CARNATIONS,  PICO- 
TEES,  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  ROSES,  HER- 
BACIOUS,  CLIMBING,  AND  GKEENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c., 
a^  advertised  to  take  place  Sth  April. — May  be  viewed  on  the 
Morniugof  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  Mr. 
IzoD;  at  this  Office  J  and  SheriS^s  Sale- Rooms,  46,  Watling-st. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  within  two  miles  of  Hyde  Park,  in  a  fast 
improving  neighbourhood,  A  MOST  "DESIRABLE  NUR- 
SERY, with  a  capital  Show-hons9,  Shop,  and  Dweliing-honse, 
three  Greenhouses,  and  three  ranges  of  Pits,  with  sheds  and 
conveniences,  and  well  situated  for  the  sale  of  good  Fruit.  A 
long  lease  can  be  given.  For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs, 
PaoTHBROE  and  Morris,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  an  OLD 
ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS  in  the  above  line,  situate  ia 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  near  London,  and  from  the 
situation  always  must  command  a  good  trade.  Lease  17  years 
unexpired. — Direct  to  A.  B,,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


SPLENDID  NEW  GERANIUM  AND  PANSIES. 

CHARLES  NO  YES,  Hope  Nursery,  Pendleton^ 
near  Manchester,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  having  a  good  stock  of  strong  Plants  of  that 
splendid  Seedling  Geranium  BRITISH  HERO  (which  was 
raised  by  a  gentleman's  gardener  in  this  neighbourhood),  he  is 
enabled  to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  low  price  :  lower  petals 
vivid  scarlp.t,  upper  petals  very  dark,  margined  with  crimson; 
first-rate  form  and  substance.  It  has  been  seen  by  many  com- 
petent judges,  ail  of  which  pronounce  it  to  be  the  brightest  and 
best  in  its  class  they  have  yet  Sf  en.     JOs,  6d. 

PANSY,  SIR  H.  POTTINGER,  a  flower  of  which  was  sent 
for  Dr.  LiNDLEv's  opinion,  see  Gardtners  Chro^nicle,  Oct.  IQth, 
1844,  p.  704,  nnder  the  signature  "C.  N."  "  It  is  a  large  and 
fine  flower,  having  a  small  white  centre  with  a  well  marked 
eye,  the  rest  of  the  flower  miiform  light  mulberry  colour;  it 
appears  to  want  a  little  more  substance  for  so  large  a  flower.'* 
C.  N,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  decidedly  the  best  Pansy 
in  its  class;  owing  to  its  being  sent  up  so  late  in  the  season  was 
the  cause  of  the  substance  not  being  so  fine,  as  in  this  respect, 
during  the  season,  the  substance  was  its  best  property;  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  most  of  the  winning  stands  in  this 
neighbourhood.    5s, 

HOPE  RIVAL;  upper  petals  brilliant  light-blue;  lower  ones 
belted  very  distinctly  with  the  same;  ground  colour  creamy 
white,  with  beautiful  pencilled  eye ;  good  form,  distinct  and 
novel;  it  weis  also  exhibited  in  winning  stands.    3f.  Qd, 

C.  N.  will  have  no  objection  to  take  out  in  anything  new  and 
good,  to  any  amount,  the  orders  he  may  be  favoured  with  for 
the  above. 

His  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  &c.,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  applicatioo. 


SPLENDID  NEW  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

H  MAJOR  begs  to  remind  the  admirers  of  this 
•  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  that  he  purposes  sending  oat 
his  new  Seedlings,  of  acknowledged  beauty,  brilliance  of  colour, 
and  variety,  the  first  week  in  May,  in  3  sets  of  8  each ;  1st  set, 
2L  ■  2d,  1^.  10s. ;  3d,  1/.  Unbloomed  Seedlings  raised  this  year, 
and  which  will  all  bloom  this  year,  in  parcels  of  20,  at  55.  per 
parcel,  post  free.  Twelve  of  his  best  CALCEOLARIAS  sent 
out  last  year,  he  offers  for  ll.  5s.  Printed  directions  for  the 
general  management  of  the  Calceolaria  throughout  the  yearwiU 
be  forwarded  to  every  purchaser,  A  fewsetsof  H.  M.'s  three 
superior  Seedling  PANSIES  still  remain  at  15s,  the  set,  post 
free.  An  extensive  stock  of  the  leading  Pansies  at  moderate 
prices,  24  select  kinds  for  25s.,  post  free.  Choice  Pansey  seed 
2s.  6d,  per  packet.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as 
they  are  given.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Pansies  may  be  had  on  post-paid  application. 
From  unknown  correspondents  a  remittance  is  respectfully  re- 
quested  with  the  order. — Kncsthorpe,  near  Leeds. 


DAHLIA  PRIZES. 

J  HARRISON,  NuESEHT^UN,  &c.,  York,  begs  to 
•  state  his  intention  of  giving  the  following  Prizes  at  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Show  in  September  nest;  viz.,  for  the 
best  six  dissimilar  blooms  of  DAHLIAS,  selected  from  the 
undermentioned  12  varieties,  3/. ;  for  the  2d  ditto,  2Z.;  and 
entrance  Is.  each,  to  form  a  3d  Prize, 

Names  of  the  Dahlias. 

Harrison's    Ithuriel,    Duke    of    York,    Alice    Hawthorn, 

Eboracum,  Sulphuria,  Lord  Howden,  Constance,  and  Lady 

Grey;    Hedley's    Cotherston,   Dyson's   Vanquisher,    Daniel's 

Madelina,  and  Proctor's  NonpEireiL 

Agents  who  have  ordered,  and  can  supply  the  above  Dahlias, 
will  appear  in  the  next  Number. — Grove  is'ursery,  York. 


ALSIKE  HYBRID  CLOVER.— This  valuable 
Variety  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  Red  and  White 
Clover;  it  is  a  lasting  plant,  and  an  abundant  Cropper.  Price 
of  Seed,  25.  Ctf.  per  lb. 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS  in  Mixtures 
suitable  to  all  the  pnrposes  of  forming  rich  find  abundant  per- 
manent Layers,  32s.  per  acre,  allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to 
each  acre.  Directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accom- 
pany the  Seeds.  Mixed  sorts  for  improving  Old  Grass-land, 
Is.  zd.  per  lb. ;  fine  sorts  for  Lawns,  &c.,  is.  Ad.  per  lb. — 
George  Gibes  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 

N,B.— Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Garden-seeds  are  ready 
for  delivery. 
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JBARKWAY  begs  to  offer  to  the  public  his  Two 
•  Seedliug- Calceolarias,  which  are  now  ready  for  sending 
oat.  "  FASCIXATION,"  for  which  see  Dr.  Li.vdlet's  opinion, 
as  civen  in  the  Gardtmers'  Chronicle.  June  15,  iS4i  :— "  J.  B  — 
^o  1  is  decidedly  your  best  Seediins ;  it  is  a  good  shape,  aod 
the  blotches  are  handsome  j  colour,  chesnut-brown,  yeUow 
blotches."  ^  ,^_ 

"  SPLEN'DENS."  see  Dr.  Livdlet's  opinion,  Au?.  10, 1844  :— 
"Yoaraeedline  is  a  line  bold  flower;  groand,  a  ncii  yeUow, 
wi^'i  iar-e  blotches  in  the  centre,  havin^j  a  margin  of  smaller 
spos  round  the  outline;  erood  form."  Strong  and  bealthy 
Flints  or"  th"  above  at  7^-  6i.  each. 

J.  B.  has  also  good  Pl-.nts  of  his  Fuchsia  "  NORFOLK 
HERO"  at  35.  6d.  each;  extra  strong  Plants,  5j.  The  u-sual 
al-iw;\nce  to  the  trade  if  three  or  more  plants  oi  each  are  taken 
at  once.  J.B.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias,  Caiceo- 
lariii^,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  prepaia  apnlication. 

East  Dereham.  Xorfolk.  April  S,  1345. 


Q  AMCEL  COCKING,  Seedsman,  &c.,  Biggleswade, 
^^  BF:nF0RDSHiEE,  has  the  satisfaction  of  inlormin?  bis 
friends  that  he  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  Liverpool,  and 
every  other  description  of  TUKNIP  SEEDS,  which  he  can 
stron?ly  recommend:— Skirvings*  Liverpool  Improved  YeUow 
Swedes'  Turnip  Seed;  Cannon-ball  ditto;  Green  Top  di':to; 
Porpie  Top  ditto;  Hardy  Bunker  ditto;  Wbi'e  Field  Carrot 
teed;  Red  ditto;  YeUow  Globe  Mangold  Wurzel  Seed;  Red 
ditto;  Long  Red  ditto;  which  may  be  had  of  tlie  following 
agents ;— Hertford.  Mr.  E.  D.  Rayment,  Grocer,  &c. ;  Heme! 
Hempstead.  Mr.  J.  Cross,  Grocer;  Tring,  Mr.  J.  Norris, 
Grocer;  Luton,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Ccrn-lactor;  Hitchin,  Mr.  L. 
Lewln.  George  Inn ;  Bedford,  Mr.  Vr.Stimson,  Estate  Agent. 
S.  C.  begs  to  state  that  the  Seeds  here  offered  may  be  relied 
on.  as  they  EU"e  of  his  own  growth. ^___ 


TXriLLlAM  MILLER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
*  ▼  the  readers  of  tlie  Chronicie  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  N'ew 
SFEDLIS'5  FUCHSIAS.  VEH.BENAS,  PETUNI.aS.  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, &c.,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 
Paper.— Providence  Nursery.  Ramsgrate.  Kent. .  .  , 


SLATE  WORKS.  ISLEWORTH.  MIDDLESEX. 

THE    following   Articles,    manufactured  in  Slate    for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  WortOD  Cot- 
tage, uuon  application  to  the  gardener  ^Sundays  excepted) . 
Tank  Covers  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Cisterns  Boxes  for  Balconiesand  Veran- 

SheJves  dabs 

Garden  Edging                    OrangeTabs,  Flower  Boxes,  &c 
Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  acswerany  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  byj^ost.  - 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  FLORISTS.  &c. 

GEORGE  &  JOHN  DEaNE'S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING, AN-D  PF.UNING  IMPLEMENTS,  combinio^'-  all 
the  latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select;  their 
sets  of  tools  adapted  for  ladies  and  youths  are  univeisally 
approved  of  for  their  lightness,  portability,  and  finish.  G.  &  J. 
Dkanb's  Conservatory  Pumps,  Garden  Engines,  Syring3S,  and 
Mowing  Machines,  are  all  mauniactured  of  the  best  materials, 
and  on  t^e  most  correct  principles.  Their  casc-iron  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Ornamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
&c.,  exhibit  the  Fiost  graceful  devices.  G.  &  J.  Deane  are 
sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Menograph,  and  their  lllns- 
trated  Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Tools  may  be  obtained  at 
their  Warehouse,  or  will  be  forwarded  by  Post.— George  akd 
JoH.v  DsAKS,  4d.  King  William-street,  Loudon-bndge. 

FLOWSR-POTS  ANO  GARDEN  SEAIS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250, Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  ha^^a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Evpry  description  of  useful  CaiN'A,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WAELE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Osford- 
Btreet,  near  Hyde-park. 


pLARK^S    JklETALLIC     HOTHOIJSE    WORKS, 

V^^  55,  LIONEL  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM. 
Proprietor,  Mr.  Tho:iias  Clash. 
Superintendent  of  the  WorS",  Mr.  John-  Jon'es. 
Mr.  Clark  respectfully  tenders  his  most  grateful  thanks  to 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  at  large,  for  the  very  liberal 
patronage  with  which  the  above  Estabiishment  has  been 
hononred  durin?  a  period  of  nearly  30  years  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
he  begs  to  state,  that  he  is  now  enabled,  by  the  removal  of 
the  duty  upon  glass,  to  offer  his  Metallic  Hothouses  at  a  consi- 
derably reducea  price.  In  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
structures  are  deservedly  held,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  exten- 
sive range  of  Hothouses  recently  erected  inthenew  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
ucted  atliis  Establishment  m  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr,  Jones,  and  are  ac- 
knowledged by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


SUPERIOR  HOT-WATER,  APPARATUS  FOR 
HEATIXG  HOT-HOUSES,  &c. 
The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot- w^ter  Pipes, 
apourSicg  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c..  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  PoaxEa,  wuose  experience  in  first  working  thatpateut,  now 
luUy  broiT'^ht  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Cocrpany,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
sclicu  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
ios'ance  wbere  tliis  vaiusb'.e  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
taiiks,  &c.,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  Ali 
kincs  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Poetee  uuon 
the  mL>';t  improved  principles,  either  with  The  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civii  En-^neer  of  long  practice. 

The  TrA^:e  supplied  with  Patsnt  Galvanised  Iron  (Ford's  pro- 
cessy,  ilot-water  Pipe.  Tanks,  &c.;  and  per>ons  at  a  long  dis 
tance  furuished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
mo«t  efflcieiit  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  andthe 
particular  purprses  to  which  they  are  to  be  apphed;  or  experi- 
encea  workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 
(And  at  Southwark  Bridge  Iron  Roof  and  Building  Works.) 


CTEFRENSON  a>-d  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch- street, 
^  l^ndoo,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  SouAwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Imnroved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS, respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scieatific  Horticulturists  to  tbeir  much  approved  method  of 
applying  tne  Tank  syitem  to  Pineries, Propagating  Houses,  &e. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  nnmerons 
friends  taey  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  whichthecostisreduced.  These  SoQers,  which  are 
now  so  well  ^nown,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
w-io  havenotseen  them  in  operation, prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warcecl  as  vrellas  reierence  of  the  highest  authority;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  rsost  of  the  Kohility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom, 

S.  ot  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory  in 
New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction  of 
Korticuitur^l  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  he 
obtainea  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  (tc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
OTnaa-.entai  designs.  Bsilcomes,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  W~ire  Work,  &c.  &c. 


HENEY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POT  AND  STAND, 

FOR  EFFECTING  AN  IMPROVED  DRAINAGE  AND  DRAUGHT  OF  AIR  TO  THE  ROOTS,  AND 
THEREBY  GIVING  HEALTH  AND  VIGOUR  TO  THE  PLANTS. 

The  following   are  as  many    Extracts    fmuch 
abridged)  (rom  the  leading  Horticultiu-al  and  Sci- 
entific Works,  descriptive  of  tfie  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  Patent  Pots  and  Stands , 
as  can  be  given  in  the  limits  of  a  Prospectus : — 

Extract  op  a  Letter  from  Ma  An-sov,  dated 
Windsor  Castie,   Nun.   I5th,   1SJ3:— "Your  newly- 
invented  Flower  Pot  and  S^and  has  been  safely  re-  -^______ 

ceived,  and  much  admired  by  Her  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness.  Prince  Albert. 

*•  To  Mr.  Henry  Hunt."  ** 

"It  combines  ereat  science,  as  far  as  perfect  adaptation  to  the  successful  culture  of 

plants  in  pots  is  concerned,  with  more  tsste  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  similar  article. 

Nothingcan  exceed  the  skill  ofthe  whole  as  ii  means  of  promoting  the  health  of  the  plants, 

which,  when  kept  in  drawing-rooms,  so  often  perish  from  excessive  watering  and  a  defi- 

ciency  of  free  drainage.      Our  fair  flonsts,  who  love  to  have  their  dwellings  stocked  with 

flowers,  which  they  tend  'with  maiden  constancy  and  maiden  care,'  need  no  longer,  if  they 

adopt  these  improved  pots,  be  doomed  to  dis=*ppointment,  either  by  their  not  flowerin''- a 

frequent  result  of  over- watering— or  by  having  to  lament,  Uke  Hinda,  that  their  favourites 

are  *  the  first  to  lade  away.'  '* — Court  Journal. 

"  This  construction  is  of  the  highest  value  in  affording  air  to  the  roots  of  plants,  in  keeping  the  earth  from  saturation,  in 

facilitating  maturity  of  growth,  and  the  consequent  production  of  flowers,  and  in  cliecking  the  undue  luxuriance  of  leaves  and 

branches,  we  have  before  asserted.    But  it  is  of  further  benefit  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  worms  to  the  pots.'  '—Pastor's 

•*  Magazine  of  Botany,"  May,  1S43. 

'•  It  is  obviitus  at  first  sight  that  these  improvements  will  more  readily  allow  the  escape  of  water  and  the  admission  of  air 
and  are  but  little  hig^o^in  price."—"  Gardener's  Magazine,"  June,  1S43.  ' 

'*  The  advantages  offered  by  Hunt's  patent  are:  First— complete  drainage,  the  under  part  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  being 
made  to  stand  an  inch  or  more  from  the  ground.  Second— a  complete  current  of  air  under  the  pots,  however  thick  they  may 
stand.  Third— the  prevention  of  the  rojts  growing  into  the  earth.  Fourth— their  admirable  adaptation  to  plants  in  houses, 
■where  they  may  stand  in  common  saucers.  Fifth— their  precluding  the  entrance  of  worms  to  the  roots."— The  "  Gardener  and 
Practical  Florist,"  No.  23. 

"  la  the  improved  stands  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  elevated.  The  water  drains  through  into  a  sort  of  under  apartment,  and  the 
object  is  attained.  The  patent  pot  has  a  sort  of  a  ridge  whicn  raises  it  irom  the  ground,  and  when  used  in  houses  can  be  placed 
in  common  stands,  for  the  ridge  keeps  it  above  the  water." — Gnrdcjiers'  Gazette,  May  6,  1843. 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  a  more  elegant,  serviceable,  and  but  little  more  expensive  substitute  recently  introduced  :  in  addition 
to  the  elegance  of  their  appearance,  they  also  possess  advantages  which  the  old  pots  have  not,  and  whicU  were  greatly  to  be 
desired." — Preface  to  Volume  of  *'  Popular  Flowers" — JS43.  • 

•'  No  plan  could  be  more  contrary  to  Nature  than  to  place  the  bottom  ofthe  pots  in  a  stand  of  water,  for  we  all  know  that  slie 
supplies  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  supplying  the  upper  roots  first.  To  facilitate  draining,  and  yet  retain  the  tidiness 
secured  by  the  saucer,  Mr.  Hunt's  Pots  are  invented,  which  furcner  prevent  the  entrance  of  worms,  and  allow  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  beneath.    Their  form  is  elegant."— Johnson's  "  Gardener's  AInranack,"  I94ft. 

"  It  is  especially  recommended  because  of  the  improved  form  the  usually  commonplace  article  is  made  to  assume,  and  the 
better  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  But  its  real  advantage  consists  in  certain  improvements,  from  which  arise  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  plants."— Jrf  Union,  January,  1844.  , 

"  We  might  be  spared  any  observations  of  our  own  in  favour  of  the  invention,  by  quoting  from  the  various  standard  autho- 
rities on  Gardening  j  for  there  is  hardly  one  under  whose  review  it  has  not  already  passed,  and  that  in  the  most  favourable 
terms :  but  we  wisn  to  have  our  own  say  on  the  subject,  as  it  pertains  to  the  finished  building  operations  where  Gardening  and 
the  Greenhouse  form  the  concluding  touches  of  the  architect  and  the  designer's  haf-.d.  They  are  equally  choice  as  to  design,  so 
that  as  ornaments  for  the  vestibule,  the  balcony,  the  terrace,  and  jdown  to  the  common  cottage  window  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred."—TAe  Builder, 

'*  The  Patent  Garden  Pots  and  Stands  are  intended  to  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  the  articles  of  the  ordinary  mike,  which 
neither  drains  nor  allows  access  of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants.  We  think  these  are  important  additions  to  the  cultivators  of  flowers." 
— Illustrated  Polyteclmic  Journal. 

Manufactared  in  common  Red  Ware  for  out-door  use,  and  in  fine  White  Biscuit  and  Glazed  Stone  andWedgewood's  Ware  of 
various  colours  and  design. 

Rich,  Cut.  and  Plain  Flower  Vases  in  White  and  Coloured  Glass,  at  prices  as  low  as  any  house  in  England.— Ladies  Elegant 
Gilt  China  Bouquet  Holders,  2s.  Si.  and  3s.  firf.  each.— Samples  may  be  seen,  and  orders  executed  througn,  one  Nurseryman  or 
Florist  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns,  hsts  of  whom  will  be  hereafter  Bfivertised. 

Samples  may  be  seen,  and  Retail  orders  executed  by  Messrs.  Flavagan,  Mansion  House  Street;  and  by  Mr.  Claeee, 
Bishopsgate  Street.  All  wholesale  orders  to  inclose  a  card  of  the  firm,  addressing  ;— "  The  only  Wholesale  and  Retail  Giirden 
Earthenware' and  Glass  Dep6t,  29,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico,  near  the  Palace." 

Wanted,  a  Second-hand  Greenhouse  Slope  Roof,  about  15  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  9  feet  high  at  hack,  7  do.  at  front.  Address, 
stating  price,  &c. »   . 


PATENT  "ECONOMIC"  DKAIN-TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

The  attention  of  Agriculturists  and  Tile  Makers  is  requested  to  this  Machine,  by  which  DRAiNi:yG  Tiles  and  Pipss  of  any 
description  can  be  made.     Its  peculiar  practical  advactages  are : — 

That  from  its  compact  and  portable  form,  (as  it  occupies  no  more  space  than  a_  common  hand  Straw  Cutter)  it  is  easily  wheeled 
along  the  drying-sheds,  as  may  be  required  by  those  who  work  it.— That  from  the  simplicity  ofthe  Machine?s  couscruction  and 
operation,  there  is  little  probability  of  its  getting  out  of  order. — That  it  is  easily  and  most  economically  worked  by  hand-labour  ; 
one  man  and  three  boys  being  able  to  mould  and  shed  from  it  SOOO  feet  of  3^  in.  by  3^  in. Tiles  per  d.\y  (ol  18  working  hours) ; 
and  of  Pipes  a  much  larger  quantity,  in  proportion  to  their  sizes. — That  from  its  being  regularly  and  constantly  supiiJied  with. 
Clay  by  a  boy  who  feeds  it  while  it  continues  in  action,  no  time  is  lost  in  the  removing,  recharging,  anrl  replacing  of  cylinders 
or  boxes.^That  when  necessary,  by  merely  changing  tbe  Die  Plate,  and  putting  on  a  suitable  Screen  Plate,  it  will  free  the  Clay 
from  stones  and  otber  impediments. — That  it  produces  tlie  Tiles  or  Pipes  in  the  most  perfect  and  finisned  condirion  of  which 
the  character  of  the  Clay  will  admit. — That  when  its  work  for  the  season  in  Tile-making  is  finished,  it  is  capable  of  being 
converted,  during  the  wuiler  months,  into  a  good  Turnip  Cutter  or  Potatoe  Crusher,  by  a  mere  change  ofthe  front  plate  for 
the  purpose.  PRICE  ^^20,  INCLUDING  LICENSE. 

This  Machine  is  now  on  show,  at  work,  at  No.  14  (coachmaker's  shop),  South  Street,  Manchester  Square,  and  will  remain  so 
up  to  the  35th  instant.— Information  may  be  acquired  on  the  spot,  or  at  Mr.  Bailey  Dbntox's  Offices,  Q,  Gray's  Inn  Square. 
London  ;  or  of  Mr.  Chaexock,  or  Messrs.  Brauley  &  Co.  (the  Makers),  Wakefield. 
9.  Grav's  Inn  Square.  .\priJ  12. 


GUANO,  of  tbe  best  quaUty,  in  bags;— PERUVIAN 
III.  to  12/.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  7'.  'Os.  to  8/.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  TJre. — Wm. 
Noethcott,  13,  Rood-lane.  Fenchurch-street. 


GUaNO. — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
all  other  Manurei  on  Sals,  by  MARK  FOTHERGILL,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street.    Sole  Lon-lon  Aeent  for  Potter's  Guano, 


GUANO  V  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN). 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTON"Y  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTESWOa^rH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  &  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  end  BRISTOL. 
i^r. 'Lime-street.  Apr.  12.  ^ _^^________ 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  Lomton;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Puksbb, 
Secretary.  ______^ 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 
IJRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  beiner  tbe  third  year  of 
^  it3  introducbon  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities,  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Eelsby,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  deUvered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  PlanfWi  Shrubs, 
Grass  i^ands,  &c.,  is.  gd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  33s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks ;  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  Euialysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills, Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwt,  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is'most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  te 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  ox 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertiUaing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  g^^^eatest  care,  "TheUrate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Corapa,ay,  or  thi-ough  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  Farmer  is 
liable  trom  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Gusino  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forv\-arded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  ever>-  artificial  Manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  icr  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Pobskr,  Secretarv 

POrXEHiS     GUANO. 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 

Foa  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 

Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  ottier s.  Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  Is.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  S3  gallons  of  Liauia  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitaticns. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  63.  M.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 

Manufactory,  2S,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c  -_  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE.  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  US,  Fenchorch-steeet,  City,  informs  Emi^q^nts 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  AgricuU 
tnral  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  .A-astralia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  otsicr  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles,  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz.— 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chafi'-cutting  Machines 
uil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tumip-cntters 
Railway  Wheels 


Floor-Mills- Bean-MiUs 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Plc-ughs  [Colonies 

Threshing  Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Ecarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mary  Weulaeb, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 
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.  THE  LATE  J,  C.  LOUDON'S  WOEKS. 

(BY  Mrs.  LOUDON.) 
The  LacTv's  Country  Companion  ;  or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally. 

By  Mks.  LOUDON,  .Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Ladies,"  &c.     Foolscap  8vo,  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrations  on  "Wood,  7s.  &d. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Book  1.  THK  HOUSE.  I  Book  .',.  DOMESTIC  ANl.MALS.  I'  Book  5.  COUNrRY  AMUSEMENTS. 

„    2.  THE  GARDEN.  I  ,.    4.  RURAL  WALKS.  |  „     6.  COUNTRY  DUTIES. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  A''aIuatiou,  Transfer,  Laying-Out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and 
Economy  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture  :  including  all  the  Latest  Improvements,  a  General  History  of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a 
Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles  ;  and  Supplement,  brmging  down  the  work  to  the  year  1844.  Fifth 
Edition.     Octavo,  with  upwards  of  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  £2  10«. 

The  Sdpplement,  bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Field  Culture,  from  1831  to  1844  inclusive,  comprising  all  the  previons  Supplements,  and  illustrated 
with  Sixtj'-Five  Engravings  on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 

•'  Though  certninly  a  supplementary  work,  the  Supplejient  itself  is  nevertheless  to  a  great  extent  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  practice,  and  ourknowledp^  of  the  science  of 
Agriculture,  have  improved  to  an  unprecedented  degree  within  the  period  of  the  improvements  of  which  it  professes  to  detail.  We,  therefore,  recommend  this  work,  even  to 
those  who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  orifriual  edition.  It  cont*Jns  a  great  mass  of  useful  informatioa  on  Agricultural  subjects,  carefully  arranged,  and  fully  illustrated 
by  Woodcuts,  where  these  are  necessary.*' — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

2.  An  Encylopsedia  of  Gardening :  presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  &  Present  State  of  Gardening 

in  all  Countries,  and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain  ; 

With  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  KITCHEN  GARDEN,  the  FLOWER  GARDEN,  LAYING-OUT  GROUNDS,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  much 
Improved.     Octavo,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  £2  Ws. 

'*  Every  writer  on  Gardening  must  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Loudun  for  hia  valuable  EncyclopEedia." — Quarterly  Review. 

3.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  inclnding  aU  the  Plants  which  are  now^  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into. 

Great  Britain ; 

Gi\-ing  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  Descriptions,  engraved  figtrres,  and  Elementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader, 
to  discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting  it  which  is  useful  or  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters 
by  an  eminent  Botanist ;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  SOWERBY,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,  comprismg  every  desirable  particular 
respecting  all  the  Plants  origmated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain,  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1829,  and  January,  1840  :  with  a  New  General 
Index  to  the  whole  work,  edited  by  Mr.  LOUDON,  Prepared  by  W.  H.  BAXTER,  Jun.,and  Revised  by  GEORGE  DON,  F.L.S.;  and  Eight  Hundred  New 
Figures  of  Plants,  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  SOWERBY,  F.L.S.     Octavo,  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  £i  13s.  &d. 

"the  hepinner's  gardening  library  would  be  complete.    He  would  afterwards  like  to  add  the  EncyclopBedia  of  Plants  and  Gardening ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  typographical 

as  well  as  scientific  wonder,  the  second  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  Horticulture." — Quarterly  Review. 

»;t*  The  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,  separately,  octavo,  15s. 

4.  Hortus  Britannicus  :  a  Catalogue  of  aU  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into,  Britain. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  a  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  LOUDON,  by  W.  H.  BAXTER,  and  Revised  by  GEORGE  DON,  F.L.S. 
Octavo,  31*.  U The  SUPPLEMENT,  separately,  2s.  6rf.— The  LATER  SUPPLEMENT,  8s. 

5.  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum;  or,  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Hardy  and 

Half-Hardy,  PictoriaUy  and  LKjtc^iAcaRj  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described  : 

With  their  Propagation,  Culture,  M;  :  .tgement,  and  Uses  ia  the  Arts,  in  Usef- '  nd  Ornamental  Plantations,  and  in  Landscape. Ga;fdqcing;  preceded  by  an  Historical 
and  Geo2xaphi<"J  Ou^'i-e  t..f  the  Tree-  p.d'  Shrubs  of  Temperate  '^''n^-  tea  '■-  ughout  the  World.  Second  Edition  (with  New  and  Corrected  Impressions  of  the 
.c»at>is),  ^;r'it  vc      .  ul   ,0  ,  -Tour  of  i. U.j -^.^ess,  iUusti-ated  by  above  Twenty-Five  Hundred  Engravings  ;  and  Four  of  octavo  asnd  quarto  Plates,  .£10. 

**  This  book  is  one  of  solid  value,  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  landed  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  erery  student  of  botanical,  Brboricultural,and  horticultural  science 

The  *  Arboretum  Britannicum  *  is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  it  must  become  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  trees," — Quarterly  Review. 

6.  An  Encyclopsedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 

Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described : 

With  their  Propagation,  Cultm-e,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and 
Foresters.     Octavo,  with  upwards  of  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  £2  IDs. 

7.  Hortus  Lignosus  Londinensis;  or  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

To  which  are  added,  their  usual  Prices  in  Nurseries.     By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.,  &c.     Octavo,  7s.  6d. 
An  Abridgment  of  the  HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS.    Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

8.  An  Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture  : 

With  about  1326  pages  of  letter-press,  and  upwards  of  2000  Wood  Engravings  ;  containing  designs  of  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns, 
Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite  Fittmgs-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery;  each  Design 
accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Architectural  Science  and  Taste,  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates 
of  the  Expense.     New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  SUPPLEMENT  containing  1 60  additional  pages  of  letter-press,  and  nearly  300  new  Engravings,  Svo,  £'o  3s. 

*»*  The  New  Supplement,  separately,  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

*'  The  late  Mr.  Loudon  has  the  merit  of  having  conveyed  more  information  upon  Architecture,  in  a  popular  style,  as  adapted  for  general  readers,  than  v/asever  attempted  before, 
or  thaa  has  been  accomplished  since.  His  Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage  and  Village  Architecture  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  all  non-professional  readers,  who  may  at  some 
time  of  their  lives  propose  to  build  a  cottage  or  country-house."—  Westminster  Review. 

9.  The  Landscape  Gardening  and  Landscape  Architecture  of  the  late  Humphry  Repton,  Esq. 

Being  his  entire  Works  on  these  subjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a  Systematic  Analysis,  a  Biographical  Notice,  Notes,  and  a 
Copious  Alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Originally  published  in  one  foho  and  three  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  one  volume  8to, 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth  ;  with  Colom'ed  Plates,  £5  6s. 

10.  Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiff's,  Land-Stewards,  and  Farmers : 

In  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Pr.actical '  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning,  and  Mapping,  Architectural 
Drav.ins,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  ;  with  Exiimples,  showing  their  Applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  LOUDON,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mi-s.  LOUDON.    Octavo.  [/re  the  Press. 

11.  The  Suburban  Gardener  and  VUla  Companion  :  comprising  the  choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence ; 

Or  of  a  situation  on  which  to  form  one;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House  ;  and  the  Laying-Out,  Planting,  and  General  Management  of  the  Garden 
and  Grounds  ;  the  whole  adapted  for  Grounds  from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent.  Intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  Uttle  of 
Gardening  or  Rural  Afiairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.     Octavo,  with  above  Three  Hundred  Wood  Engravings,  20s. 

12.  On  the  Laying-Out  &  Planting  of  Cemeteries,  &  the  Improvement  of  Churchyards  Svo,  with  60  Woodcuts,  12*. 

13.  The  Gardener's  Magazine.  Edited  by  Mr.  Loudon.  CompleteinQ  vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £9  17*. 

14.  The  Architectural  Magazine.   Edited  by  Mr.  Loudon.  Complete  in  5  vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £6  6s. 
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WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
No.  28,  Cornhill,  London,  beg  to  offer  to  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  the  following  new  and  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
which  they  can  with  confidence  recommend.  For  a  more 
lengthened  list,  W.  and  W.  beg  to  refer  to  Harrison's  "  Flori- 
cuUural  Cabinet,"  for  this  and  the  two  preceding  months  :  — 


Stistead  Hall,  gardens  at,  no- 
ticed       _        .        .        .        . 

Toad,  ct.rio:i8  statement  re- 
specting .... 

Treei  that  will  flourish  on  the 
sea  banks         .... 

Truffles,  remarks  on         -        • 

Verbenas,  select        .        .        - 

Walks,  to  make  ... 

AValks,  Heath  as  edgings  for    - 
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EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
The  Fellows,  Members,  and  Subscribers  are  informed  that 
Saturday  next,  the  26th  inst.,  is  the  last  dat  upon  which 
Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  -is.  each  for  the  Exhibition's  at  the 
Gardens.  J.  De  C.  Sowerbt,  Sec. 


KOYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
MAJESTY.— The  first  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  take 
place  at  the  "Horns  Tavern,"  Kennington,  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  23d  inst.  Open  to  all  Exhibiters.  Admission  from 
One  %o  Six  o'clock,  nt  Is.  each.  List  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules 
of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained  from  John  Taylor  Neville, 
Secretary.  Ebenezer  Hnuse,  Peckharo.  


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— POSTPONEMENT  OP  THE 
FIRST  EXH  mi  ITON.— The  First  Exhibition  of  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for  the  current  year,  will  take  place  at 
the  Society's  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  Wednesday,  the  2lst  of 
May  next,  instead  of  the  7th  May,  as  previously  advertised, 
when  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited. 
The  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Regulations  for  admission  and  exhi- 
biting may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Secretary's  office,  28, 
Brazennose-street,  Manchester. — By  Order  of  the  Couucil. 

S.  E.  CoTTAM.  Secretary. 


THE  DESTKUCTION  OF  SLUGS. 

TAND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
•  156,  Cheapside.  London,  have  on  Sale  a  quantity  of 
TOBACCO  ASHE5,  which  they  beg  to  offer  at  6d.  per  lb.,  or 
25lb5.  for  10s.,  including  package.  It  will  be  found  destructive 
to  Slugs,  as  well  as  an  active  manure. 

Pawlonia  impcrialis,  well  rooted,  per  plant        .  2«.  6d, 

Lawn  Grais  Seeds,  per  lb 2s.  od. 

Mushroom  Spawn,  per  brick         .         ,        .        .05.  6d, 
Ad  excellent  aod  varied  Stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  of  which 
Lists  may  be  had.    Plants  of  all  the  tender  and  half-hardy 

Annuals  on  sale  till  the  second  week  in  June. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

WE.  RENDLE  has  succeeded  in  obtainiag  a  few 
•  hundred  seeds  of  that  rare  and  richly-perfumed  Annual 
named  by  Professor  Lindley 

MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS, 
Sold  in  packets  at  2s.  6d.  each.    As  well  as  a  choice  selected 
stock  of  the  following  new  and  beautiful  Flower-Seeds  :  — 
Imported  German  Stocks  Mesembryanthemum  tricolor 

„  „      Asters  Phlox  Drummondi 

„  ,,      Larkspurs         Rhodanthe  Manglesii 

Clematis  montana  Trachimeoe  cxrulea 

Clintonia  pulchella  Finest  mixed  Zinnias 

Lobelia  ramosa  Schizanthus  Hookerii 

The  above  at  Gd.  per  packet,  or  the  whole  set,  including  Mar- 
tynia  fragrans,  free  by  post,  for  6s. 

36  leadiDg  varieties  of  Annuals,  as  recommended  in  the 
Chronicle  of  March  lst,forl2s.,frec  by  post;  12  choice  Greenhouse 
Annuals,  as  recommended  March  15th,  for  6s.,  free  by  post. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  has  just  been  published, 
and  can  be  had  on  application.— Union-road  Nursery.  Plymouth. 
NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BW.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c.,  Tivoli,  near  St. 
•  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  following  Choice  Plants,  which 
are  now  ready  to  send  out  :  12  new  choice  and  distinct 
Fuchsias,  fit  for  exhibition,  for  6s.  j  12  extra  first-rate,  very 
distinct  varieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  for 
125.;  12  distinct  Verbenas  for  3s.  6d.;  12  extra  new  good 
varieties  for  6s.;  12  fine  show  Pansies  for  6s.;  12  extra  good 
for  12s.;  12  very  choice  Petunias  for  6s.;  12  good  and  distinct 
Cinerarias  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  new  kinds  for  12s.;  12  extra 
choice  Anagallis  for  3s.  6d. ;  12  fine  Salvias  for  4s.;  12  Helio- 
tropiums  for  4s. ;  12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  for  65. ;  12  extra  new 
very  distinct  varieties  for  I2s. ;  12  choice  Antirrhinurns  for  6s.  ; 
12  extra  choice  new  kinds  for  l2s. 

Also  will  be  really  to  send  out  in  May,  12  good  show 
Dahlias  for  12«. ;  12  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last 
season,  for  2ls.;  12  choice  fancy  or  border  varieties  for  6s.  Any 
of  the  above  can  be  securely  packed  and  forwarded,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the 
above  may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  apphcation. — April  19. 


Achiraeoeshirsuta,  new,  is. 

Alonsoa  Jerrisses,  very  beau- 
tiful, 6d. 

Anagallis  coccinea,  splen- 
dens,  6d. ;  Bresverii,  beauti- 
ful. Is. 

Antirrhinum  hybridum,  20 
shades  of  colour  mixed,  6d. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,  very 
beautiful.  Is. 

Aster,  German,  mixed  from  im- 
ported varieties,  6d. :  double 
nosepay,  6d. ;  collection  of 
24  varieties,  as  imported, 
most  splendid,  55. 

Balsam,  double  Camellia-flow- 
ered, mixed,  6d.  ;  double 
German,  12  varieties,  sepa- 
rate, the  collection,  3s. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  6d. 

Campanula  stricta,  6d. 

Carnation,  from  fine  named 
show  flowers,  is. 

Clintonia  pulchella,  6d. 

Clivea  nobilis,  6d. 

Cobcea  scandens,  Qd. 

Cockscomb,  new  giant  scar- 
let, 6d.;  12  splendid  im- 
ported varieties,  quite  new, 
4s.  the  collection 

Convolvulus  minor,  dart  pur- 
ple, 6d. ;  inflatus,  6d. ;  major, 
new  dark  variety,  6d. 

Cuphea  silenoides,  6d. 

Cytisus  Atleeana,  new  and 
splendid.  Is. 

Dahlia,  from  choice  named 
flowers,  saved  by  the  most 
celebrated  growers,  Is. 

EUchrysum,  superb,  new  vat. 
from  the  Swan  River,  6^. 

Eucharidiura  grandifloruni.GJ. 

Gilia  splendens  nova.  6d. 

Gloxinia  rubra  splendor  3,  is. 

Godetia  rosea  splendens,  6(i. ; 
aurea,  beautiful,  6d. 

Heartsease,  from  choicest 
named  show  flowers  saved  by 
Thomson  and  othci:  emi- 
nent growers,  is. 

Hibiscus  Manihot,  splendid,  Is. 

Hollyhocks,  a  collection  com- 
prising 30  new  and  beautiful 
varieties,  6s. ;  Camellia-flow- 
ered, 6d. 

Ipomcea  rubro-cjerulea.  Is. 

Larkspur,  German,  12  kinds, 
extra  flne,  3s.  ;  German,  fine 
mixed,  6d. 

Lobelia  ramosa,  beautiful,  6d. ; 
propinqua,  very  pretty,  6d. 

Lupinus  vaiiegata,  very  pretty, 
6d. 

Martynia  fragrans.  Is. 
Also,  made  up  in  collections  for  lOs, 


Marigold,  unique  French  dwf. 
beautifully  striped,  6d. 

MesembryanthemuQi  pyro- 
pa:um,  6d. 

Mimalus  splendens,  6d. 

Nasturtium,  striped,  beautiful 
variety,  6d. 

Neniophila  discoidalis,  blk.,  6d. 

Pentstemon  speciosum,  Is. 

Petunia  grandiflora,  beauti- 
ful, erf. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  large  crim- 
son, Is. 

Pink,  Chinese,  new  double 
fine,  6d. 

Platystemon  Californicura,  6d. 

Portulaca  Thellusonli,  6d.  ; 
splendens,  6d. 

Poppy,  20  distinct  colours, 
separate,frora  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  5s. 

Primula  sinensis  rubra  fira- 
briata,  6d.;  alba  ditto,  6d. 

Salpiglossis,  20  varieties,  mix- 
ed, superb,  6d. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens,  6d. 

Scabiosa,  12  beautiful  imported 
varieties,  3s.  the  collection 

Schizanthus  Hookerii,  scarlet, 
6d. 

Schizopetalum  Walkerii,  sweet 
scented,  6d. 

Sedum  cceruleura,  for  rock- 
work,  6d. 

Sieversia  elata,  new.  Is. 

Silene  speciosa,  beautiful,  6d. 

Stocks,  German  imported,  24 
VBrieties,  mixed,  6d. 
Queen's  Bouquet,  mostbeau- 

tiful,  new,  \6. 
Collection  of  36  varieties  as 
imported  6s.,  very  beauti- 
ful  6s. 
Emperor,  new  aod  splendid; 
crimson  and  yellow  hue, 
beautiful  new,  is. 
New  dau-k  Chamois,  yellow, 
laiRe  flower,  is. 

Sweet  William,  new  dark  rich 
colour,  6d. 

Thunbergia  Fryerii,  new,  is. 

Tropeeolum  Jeurattii,  is.  j  bra- 
chyceras,  Is. 

Verbena,  from  the  newest  and 
best  named  flowers,  Is. 

Wallflower,  new  double  gigan- 
tic, bronzy  red,  most  superb, 
Is. ;  new  double  dwarf,  dark 
brown,  curiously  shaded.  Is. 

Zinnia  elegaos,  20  splendid 
varieties,  as  imported,  5s. 
the  collection  ;  all  the  choice 
varieties,  mixed  or  sepa- 
rate, 6d. 

the  36  Showy  and 


Hardy  Annuals,  for  the  list  and  description  of  which  see  the 
Chronide,  dated  March  the  1st,  of  the  present  year,  p.  133. 
Likewise  the  18  varieties  of  Tender  Annuals  for  7s.  6d.,  as 
recommended  March  the  22d,  page  1S5. 

*»•  A  General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  may 
be  had  on  application,  post-free.; 


SPLENDID  NEW  CALCEOLARIAS. 

R     COOPER  begs  to  offer  the  following  NEW  CAL- 
•     CEOLARIAS,  which  are  now  ready  for  sending  out  :  — 
COOPER'S  ROYAL  EXCHANGE;  gained  the  Seedling 

Prize  at  the  Bromley  June  Show,  18-14  .     I5s.  Orf. 

"  MATILDA 10    6 

"  PRINCE  ALFRED        .         .         .        .     10     6 

"  QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  .         .     .     10     6 

The  above  Seedlings  were  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  obtained  the  following  favourable 
opinion. — See  Gard.  Chron.,  No.  21,  for  May  25,  1844,  p.  340, 
under  the  signature  "  R.  C." 

"  Your  three  Seedlings  are  extremely  good  varieties— good  in 
form  and  fine  in  texture,  and  having  the  large  blotch  in  front  of 
the  flower  very  decided  ;  they  will  be  very  attractive  when. 
grown  as  specimen  plants." 

Priced  CATALOGUE  for  1845  of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c.,  will  be  sent  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.    Also  CATALOGUE  of  choice  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Sign  Nursery,  Croydon,  April  ig. 

SPLENDID  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS-ROGERS'S  LADY  SALE» 
10s.  6rf.;  LORD  SANDON,  7s.  6d.;  THEOPHHASTUS,  7s.  6d, 
CALCEOLARIA  — ROGERS'S   STAFFORDSHIRE   RIVAL,  15s, 
PELARGONIUM— ROGERS'S  LADY  TAMWORTH,  2ls. 

GEORGE  ROGERS  beg  to  inform  the  admirers  of 
the  above,  that  he  commences  sending  out  the  above 
STRONG  HEALTHY  PLANTS  by  post,  or  otherwise,  after  the 
20th  instant  ;  for  description  and  opinions  see  this  Paper  for  last 
week,  or  G.  R.'s  Descriptive  List,  which  may  be  had  gratis  on 
prepaid  application.  AQUILEGIA  GRANDIFLORA,  a  bean., 
tiful  plant,  3s.  6  f.  each,  or  305.  per  dozen.— Uttoxeter.  April  19. 


TO  THE  ROSE  TRADE. 

RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosery,  Bungay, 
•  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  first-rate  Per- 
petual and  Bourbon  ROSES,  Dwarf  Plants  in  Pots,  own  roots, 
fit  for  transplanting  into  borders  ;  or  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual 
Roses :—         The  following  are  Is.  per  Plant  :— 

Aubernon,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Clementine  Serin£:e, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due  d'Aumale,  Earl  Talbot,  Fulgorie, 
JulieDupont.  Lane,  Madame  Dameme,  Madame  Laffay,  Melanie 
Cornu,  Mrs.  Eiliot,  Prince  Alberr,  Rivers  (Laffay's),  Wilham 
Jesse,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Acidalie,  Alfred,  Splendens,  Due  de 
Chartres,  Emile  Courtier,  Enfante  d'Ajaccio,  Gloire  de  Rosa- 
raene,  Madame  Nerard. 

The  following  at  2s.  6d.  per  Plant  ;— 

Comte  d'Eu,  Dr.  Marx,  Lady  Elphinstone,  Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
Marquis  of  Boccella,  Prince  de  Galles,  Cornice  de  Seine  et 
Marne,  Edouard  D=;rforsse,  La  Bouquiti&re,  Lady  Canning, 
Lilacea  grandiflora,  Madame  Aubis,  Madame  La  Charnie, 
Proserpine,  Paul  Joseph,  Princess  Modena,  Cerese,  Perry  de 
St.  Cyr.  The  following  at  3s.  6d.  per  plant:— 

La  Reine,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  Emma  Dampier,  Gloire 

de  Paris  (Noisette),  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaterre,  Pourpre  de  Tyre. 

The  following  at  5s.  per  plant. 

Comte  de  Rambuteau,  Souchet,  Sladame  Souchet,  Charles 
Souchet,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  George  Cuvier,  Prmcess 
Clementine,  Dumont  de  Courset. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  purchaser  may  select  Fifty  of  the  above  for  5;.,  Cash  on 
Delivery.  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  ready  for  planting  out 
the  beginning  of  May.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  appU- 
cation.    Carriage  paid  to  London.— Hedenham,  April  ig. 


RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c. 

THE  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved 
Seeds  of  a  superb  variety  of  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
This  splendid  Columbine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  gay  border  plants  in  cultivation  ;  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  12  to  IS  inches,  abounding  in  two-cnloured  blossoms 
{blue  and  white),  of  the  .size  and  shape  of  the  common  Passion- 
flower. Packages  of  about  150  seeds  will  be  sent,  free,  at  Is, 
each,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  Packsges  of  Seeds  of  the 
TRUE  NATIVE,  or  RED-WOODED  PINE  OF  SCOTLAND,  at 
the  same  rate. 

JoHV  Griggr.  &  Co.  Nurseries,  Forres,  N.  B. 

PANSIES, 

CHART,  Florist,  &c.,  Guildford,  begs  to  offer  the 
•   Admirers  of  the  above  Flower  collections  at  the  follow- 
ing prices.  £    s.  d. 
20  Named  Varieties,  good  flowers     .        .        .    0  10    0 
20        ,,           „           show  flowers    .        ,        .    0  15    0 
20        ,,           ,,           fine  show  flowers     .        .10    0 
C.  H.  has  likewise  good  plants  of  Pizarro,  Trafalgar,  For- 
mosa, Mary  Jane,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Isabella,   La  VsHere, 
&c.,  at  moderate  prices.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
The  above  sent  free  by  post. 

SPLENDID  NEW  PERUVIAN  FUCHSIA. 
FUCHSIA—"  SERRATIFOLIA." 

MESSRS,  VEITCH  axd  SON  have  much  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  Flowers  t'>  this 
truly  beautiful  plant,  which  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
introduce  from  Peru,  through  their  Collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb. 
It  was  exhibited  al  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  in 
Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  received  the  Large  Silver 
Medal ;  see  Report  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  this  day. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  hope  to  have  further  opportunities  of  ex- 
hibiting it  during  the  summer.  Orders  will  be  executed  ia 
strict  rotation  as  received.  Price  and  time  of  delivery  will  ap- 
pear in  a  future  Advertisement. — Exeter,  April  19. 


H. 


SPLENDID  NSW  SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 
MAJOR  begs  to  remind  the  admirers  of  this 
beautiful  tribe  of  plant?,  that  he  purposes  sending  out 
his  new  Seedlings,  of  acknowledged  beauty,  brillianceof  colour, 
and  variety,  the  first  week  in  May,  in  3  sets  of  8  each  ;  1st  set, 
2L\  2d,l/.  10s.;  3d,  U.  Unbloomed  Seedlings  raised  this  year, 
arid  which  will  all  bloom  this  year,  in  parcels  of  20,  at  5«.  per 
parcel,  post  free.  Twelve  of  his  best  CALCEOLARIAS  sent 
outlast  year,  he  offers  for  U.  5s.  Printed  directions  for  the 
general  management  of  the  Calceolaria  throughoutthe  yearwill 
be  forwarded  to  every  purchaser.  Mr.  M.  can  still  supply  a 
few  orders  for  two  of  his  superior  Seedling  PaNSIES,  viz. 
Duke  of  York  and  Purity,  for  lOs.  6d  ;  Bridal  Ring  being  all  sold 
out.  An  extensive  stock  of  the  leading  Pansies  at  moderate 
prices,  24  select  kinds  for  25s.,  post  free.  Choice  Pansy  seed 
2s.  6d.  per  packet.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation  as 
they  are  given.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Seedlirig  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Pansies  may  be  had  on  post-paid  application. 
From  unknown  correspondents  a  remittance  is  respectfully  re- 
quested with  the  order,— Knofithorpe,  near  Leeds. 


TXZM.  IVERY,   Nurseryman,   Florist,  ^ 
VV    HAM,  near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Frie 


MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 
\\f    J.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  now  a 
»»    •    Fine  Healthy  stock  of  his  two  Magnificent  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,    namely,   "NYMPH'*    and    "QUEEN   OF   THE 
BEAUTIES."    For  description,  see  Advertisement  of  Feb.  8. 
A  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  April  19. 


TO   FUCHSIA  GROWERS. 

TTRINDER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
•  public  that  he  has  now  ready  to  send  out  a  few  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  in  tin  cases,  post  free,  at  75.  per  dozen  ^  the 
above  were  raised  from  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
county,  and  are  recommended  with  confldence.  — Forest -hill, 
Peckham,  near  London.    A  remittance  respectfully  requested. 


SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

&c.,  Peck- 
Friends  and  the 
Public  that  he  is  now  ready  to  send  out  SIR  H.  POTTINGER; 
the  habit  is  that  of  Eppsii,  quite  equal  in  size,  and  a  very  free 
bloomer ;  tube  and  sepals  of  a  delicate  light  flesh  colour  slightly 
veined  with  pink  ;  sepals  well  expanding,  showing  the  beauti- 
ful dark  crimson  and  purple  corolla.  W.  I.  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  is  the  most  noble  and  splendid  variety  ever  offered 
to  the  public.    Plants  7s.  6d.  each. 

"Brooklands,  Blackheath  Park,  Feb.  7,  1845. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  questions  relatiye  to  the 
Fuchsia  'Sir  H.  Pottingkr,'  which  you  purchased  from  my 
neighbour,  Mr.  Cole,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing  that  it 
is  the  largest  and  best  light  Fuchsia  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser;  it  has 
a  fine  robust  habit,  and  under  proper  management  will  make  a 
large  specimen  in  a  very  short  time,— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant.  "William  P.  Aybes." 

SIR  W.  MAGNAY,  bright  glossy  r.-d,  sepals  much  rfflexed, 
far  superior  to  Stanwelliana,  and  beautiful  habit.  Plants  5s.  each. 

Agents  in  London  :— Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Seedsmen, 
CornhiUi  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MulIen,  Seedsmen,  6,  Leadenhall- 
street;  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Son,  Seedsmen,  9,  Mansion- 
house-street.    Catalogues  to  be  had  on  applicatioo. 
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WANTED.— PICEA    RELIGIOSA,     and    ABIES 
DOUGLASII,  4  to  6feethig;li. 
Any  one  havir.g:  ttie  above  plants  for  Sale,  may  liear  of  a 
customer  by  forwarding  the  closoription  and   price,  delivered 
free,  at  one  of  the  Wharfs  in  Lf^ndun,  to  Alexander  PoNTjjy. 
PX.V.MOUTH  NuRSET,  Plymouth.  Aoril  19,  1S45.  ^___^_ 


QEED  POTATOES.— THE   HUNDRED-FOLD 

O  POTATOES,  es  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Febrniry  7,  1S41.  Theyliave  l-een  proved  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  crop,  and  one  ol  the  very  best  Potatoes  yet  known. 
They  may  be  ribtained  in  qnantitics  of  not  less  than  half  a  load 
of  I261bs.  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  lop.d.  Apply  to  R,S.  Yatks,  St. 
Ann's  Square,  Manchesier,  oi  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Dhaper,  Covent- 

g-^rden.  London.         

AN  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS,  SOLD  BY 

W' R.  WtiALE,  Eloot,  neiir  Hungerford  and 
•  Newbury,  BeiUs.  W.  R.  W.  begs  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  thank  his  frienris  and  the  public  generally  f(ir  their 
incre?.sed  patronage  during  the  last  season,  and  to  inform  them 
that  he  can  supply  most  varieties  in  cultivacion,  at  moderate 
prices  and  true  to  name.  s.    d. 

Whale's  Duchess  of  St.  A'ban's,  a  seedling:  of  1S43.  a 
delicate  primrose  margrmed  with  dark  mulberry  if  not 
too  much  bleached,  beau.ifuUj'  cupped  petals,  well  set, 
fine  centre,  shape  and  size  of  Ansel's  Unique,  took  a 
prize  at  Salt  Hill,  ^c,  &c.,  height,  3  ft, 

fUn  ess  six  or  more  plan's  :ire  ordered.) 
Whale's    Atimira'ion,   shaded    orange    marj^ined    with 
scarlet,  a  beautiful  show  flower,  perfectly  constant, 
never  showing  an  eye  the  whok-  season,  height,  A  ft. 
(This  variety  will  be  scarce,  as  the  roits  are  nearly 
all  perished ) 
Albion,  Sparey,  bronzy  salmon,  finely  cupped,  an  excel- 
lent show  flower,  height,  4  ft.         ,,.*.. 
Beeswing,   Drummond,  first  rate  show  flower,  one  of 

the  best  of  the  season,  crimson  red,  height,  4  ft. 
Alice  Hawthorn,  Drummond,   white   tipped   with  rose 

purp'e,  has  obtaitied  numerous  prizes,  height,  4  ft. 
Essex  Bride,  Tarvill,  liglit  lilac,  a  superb  show  flower, 

height,  4  ft 

LordDenraan,  NeviU's,  dark  claret,  oneof  the  best  show 

varieties  of  t!"  e  season,  height,  4  ft 

Attrac'or,  Tcebay,  marone  shaded  crimson,  good  show 

flower,  heicht,  4  ft. 

Fancy,  Teebay,  bright  red,  height,  3  ft 

Fulwood  Hero,  Teebay,  purple  shaded  up  the  centre  of 
L   the   petal  with  violet  purple,   has   taken  numerous 

prizes,  height,  4  ft. .10 

W.  R.  W.  will  take  or-iers   for  Mr.  Girling's  Seedlings,  tl 

Union,  &c.  &c. 

W.  R.  WHALE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  DAHLIAS 

The  following  varieties  at  24a-.  per  dczcn,  if  a  dozen  plants 

are  taken  of  diffi:rent  varieties. 


10     6 


10    6 


10     6 
10     6 


10    6 
10    6 


10    6 


10 

10 


Aurantia,  Si»arey,  orange 
Lady  Aiitrobus,  Sparey,  white, 

edged  witli  piuk 
Alexander,     Brown,     mottled 

rose 
Bathooia,      Drummond,     fine 

dark 
Bermcmdsey     Eee,      Girling, 

purple,  superb 
Nonpart-il,  Girling,  ?carlet, fine 
Consoh^tion,  Widnall,  fine  dark 
Delight,  B'uwn,  light  peach 
Emma  iv'-ke,  biuhh 
Essex       Champion,     Turvill, 

orange 
King  of  Sarum,  Dodd,  shaded 

orange 
Opher, Edward, yellow,  shaded 
Orange  Suucrb,  Dodd,  orange 
i.ady  St.  iVIaur,  Brown,   liglit 

tipppi:  pnrple 
Queen  01  Roses,  Widnall,  light 

rose,  very  unique 
Park  Mtmut  Rival,  yellow 
Rembrandt,  Brown,  purple 
Kaphae),       Brown,        shaded 

purple 
Sir    I.     Stewart    Richardson, 

Union,  shaded  rose 
Trafalgar,    King,  light    rose, 

fine 
Vanquis'ier,  Dyson,  rose  crim- 
son, fijie 
"Vanquislier,  Wood,  dark 
Crimson     Perfection,     W'hale, 

good  show  flower 
Preceptor,      Whale,     crimson 

scarlet 
Chfirjenu'gne,  Mohring,  large 

jrtd 


Standard  of  Perfection, 
Keynef,  splendid  dark 

Esparteio,  Keynes,  crimson 

Beauty  of  Bucks,  light  edged 
with  rose 

Spitfire,  light  rose,  B 

Desirable,  Brown,  bufl° 

Nutwith,  Brown,  crimson 

Paladine,  Union,  fine  crimson 

Doctor  Primrose,  Union, 
primrose 

Young  England,  Union,  crim- 
snn 

Alice  Maud,  light  laced  lilac, 
good 

Beauty  of  Birmingham,  Har- 
rison, light  laced  with  pink 

Pet  Rival,  B,  maroon 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  Union,  sul- 
phur 

Beauty  of  Camden,  AnseU, 
light 

Lord  Howden,  Harrison, 
bronzy  crimson,  a  superior 
show  flower 

Clara,  Ansel],  light 

Lady  Gray,  Harrison,  lilac 

Rival,  rose.  Wood's   - 

Queen  of  Cheltenham,  H, 
white 

Madeline,  Daniels,  lilac 

Prince  of  Waterloo,  Drum- 
mond, dark 

Hampstead  Rival,  Cowing, 
dark 

Hero  of  Maida,  Syred, 
orange 

Ta.lma,  Girling,  rose 

Sir  II.  Pottinger,  dark 


All  the  good  old  varieties  at  12s.  per  dozen. 
French,  or  Fancy  VARrKTiKS. 
WnALii's Madam  ViUebois  seedlings  of  '43,  never  before  sent 
out,  light  edged  with  pink,  a  very  pretty  striking  variety,  7s  Qd. 
Madam  Hausard,  carmine,  tipped  wjth  white,  7s.  ^d. 
Miss  Duudas,  carmine,  striped  with  white,  fine  bold  petal, 
7fi.  6d. 
Bicolor,  cri.rson,  tipped  with  white,  height  3  ft.  each,  7s,  6d. 
The  following  faccy  varieties  12s.  per  dozen. 


Garland,  G 

Admirable  Bauduin 

Madame  Bavais 

Bicolor 

Beauty  Supreme 

Beauty  of  England 

Butterfly 

Lady  Rae  Reid 

Don  Ferdinand 

Mudame  de  Schwanfield 

Colonel  de  Schwanfield 


Madam  Meillfcz,  Dodd 

Ditto,  Girling 

Oakley's  Surprise 
Nihille 

Village  Maid.G 
Jack  of  Newbury,  G 
La  Vogue,  G 
Oudine,  G 
Assucrus,  G 
Quadricolur,  G 
Noir  et  Hlanc 
Mydame  Le  Carpenter.  G 

W.  R.  W.  is  not  in  the  hab't  of  publishing  long  Catalogues  of 
useless  varieties,  though  his  CoHectinn  is  inferior  to  none. 

K     WHITE  A^'D  CO.  offer  the  following,  viz. :  Foi-ty 
•   established   Plants    of   first-rate    show-fluwer   GERA- 
NIUMS, including  Back's  Zanzumrnum    .        .        .  £5    5    0 

Twelve  oitto  ditto 2    2     0 

Twelve  oitto,  not  including  Zanzummum        .        ,      1  il    6 

*  Twelve  ditto,  good  sorts 1     1     0 

Twelve  finest  scarlet  Geraniums         .        .        .        .      0  12    0 

Twelve  good    ditto        ditto 0    3    0 

Twelve  Lahlias.  first-rate  kinds,  including  Beeswing      1     \     0 
Twelve  ditto  not         •     ditto        ,        .      0  12    0 

Twelve  ditto,  good  border  kinds        .        .        .030 

Twelve  BuddleaLindlcyana,  superb  plants  for  bedding    1     1     0 
Twelve  choicest  and  newest  Verbenas  and  Petunias      0    0     0 

Twelve  good  old  old  sorts 0     .S     0 

Twelve  first  rate  Roses*  in  pots,  including  Cloth  of 

GoM,  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  La  Reine,  &c    .         .220 

The  following  New  Plants  are  confiflently  recommended, 
Tiz. :— Alona  cselestis,  Buddica  Liudleyana,  Inga  pulcherrima. 
Echitea  splendens,  Luculia  PiuclaoB,  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  Achi 
rrirnes  picta.  Rimdeletia,  new  yellow,  frijm  Havaimiih,  Hindsia 
violacea,  Franciscea  hydrargeiformis,  Pentas  carnea. 

Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire, 


TO  CALCEOLARIA    GROWERS. 

T"^  PEARSON  having  raised  three  splendid  varieties 
-*-  •  from  about  six  thousand  i^eedling-;,  flowered  by  him  last 
year,  intends  letting  them  out  this  spring  instead  of  keep'ng 
them  longer  in  hand,  and  will  send  healthy  plants,  pobt  free, 
of  *•  INFANT  SAPPHO,"  6s. ;  *' MARMION,"  Ss.  6f/.  3  "ROSE 
OF  TISTELON,"  lis.  fid.  The  price  is  according  to  the  stock 
in  hand.  No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  a  post-office 
order  is  sent  with  it.— Chilwell  Nurseries,  near  Nottingham. 

ILLlAM   MILLER  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 

the  readers  of  the  Chronic'e  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 

SEEDLlN'i  FUCHSIAS,    VERBENAS,    PETUNUS,    ANTIR 

RHISUMS,  &c.,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  this 

Taper. — Prnvidenre  N"rscry.  Ram?^gate,  Kent. 

ARNOCK~AN^  MANLE Y'S    CATALOGUE  OF 
NEW  FUCHSIAS.  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, LOBELIAS,  PHLOXES,   DAHLIAS,  &c..   is   now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  at  their  Nursery,  Hack 

ney,  London.— April  ig^ 

NEW  AND  DISTINCT  FUCHSIAS. 

JOHN  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Dalston,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  intends  sending  out  in  May  the  following 
fine  and  showy  FUCHSIAS,  good  plants,  in  pots,  at  the  prices 
named;  viz.,  Atlas,  5s.  j  Cleopatra,  5s.;  Eminent,  5s. ;  Helena, 
5s. ;  Heroine,  5s. ;  Lord  Ashley,  7*'.  6d.  ;  Magnet,  7s.  6d  ;  Mag- 
niflora,  5s.  ;  Mrs.  Fry,  5s.;  Recurva.  5s  The  price  of  the 
above  10  varieties,  2/.  lOs.  Venusta,  10s  6d- ;  Smith's  Queen 
Victoria,  2ls.  A  descriptive  List  may  be  liad  on  application  at 
the  Nursery,  Dalston ;  or  at  his  shop,  Covent  garden,  wiiere 
drawings  of  the  two  last  may  be  seen.— April  19. __^_ 

XWWl  F  T  C~FN  T      SEEDLING 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 
Monarch —purple-crimson,  with  large  yellow  throat,    s.  d. 

very  superb 5    0 

RoBusTU.M— orange-red,  large  lemon  f;  roat  .  .  .36 
Kavouritb— white  veined   with   crimson,  large  lemon 

throat,  very  novel  and  fine 5    0 

Cartophilloides  suruRB- very  fine  large  white,  striped 

with  crimson,  very  beautiful,  and  always  constant  .  3  6 
Striata  FORMOsissiM  A— white,  veined  with  dark  crimson  2  0 
Mogul— l.uge  dark  crimson  purple  .         ,         .         ,     1     6 

Spr,BNnBNs— very  beautiful  gold  colour  .  .  .  .26 
SupRKiuE — the  largest  and  brightest  yellow  known  .    fl    0 

Manet— rosy-lilac,  yellow  throat 1     6 

GioANTEA— flowers  of  an  extraordinary  size,  of  a  beauti- 
ful colour,  with  yellow  throat 3    6 

Purity— large,  and  clear  white 1     6 

LiLACiNA — fine  rosy  lilac 16 

The  whole  Collection  for  ll.  Us.  6rf.  Now  ready  to  send  out, 
in  a  stout  case,  post  free,  warranted  to  go  safe. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade.  (A  remittance  expected.) 
Note.— The  above  beautiful  Seedlings  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  a  great  mass  of  fine  flowers,  and  seveial  of  them 
were  twice  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pages  448— 508  :  "Their  dis- 
tinct br'ght  colours  and  large  flowers,  with  their  compact  dwarf 
habits  (differing  from  this  class  generally),  render  them  alike 
desirable  for  the  flower  garden  as  for  the  shrubbery."  Their 
continuance  in  bloom  throughout  all  the  summer  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  comment.— William  Miller,  Previ- 
ripni^p  Nnrsprv.  Rams^site  

SPLENDID  NEW  GERANIUM  AND  PANSIES. 

CHARLES  NO  YES,  Hope  Nursery,  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester,  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  having  a  good  stock  of  strong  Plants  of  that 
splendid  Seedling  Geranium  BRITISH  HERO  (which  was 
raised  by  a  gentleman's  gardener  in  this  neighbourhood),  he  is 
enabled  to  offf  r  it  at  the  following  very  low  price ;  lower  [letals 
vivid  scarlet,  upper  petals  very  dark,  margined  with  crimson; 
first-rate  form  and  substance.  It  has  been  seen  by  many  com- 
petent judges,  all  of  which  pronounce  it  to  be  the  brightest  and 
best  in  its  cLiss  thcv  have  yet  seen.     10s.  6d, 

PANSY,  SIR  H.'POTTINGER.  a  flower  of  which  was  sent 
for  Dr.  LiNDLEv's  opinion,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  IQth, 
IB44.  p.  704,  under  the  signature  *'C.  N."  **  It  is  a  large  and 
fine  flower,  having  a  small  white  centre  with  a  well  marked 
eye,  the  rest  of  the  flower  uniform  light  mulberry  colour  j  it 
appears  to  want  a  little  more  substance  for  so  large  a  flower." 
C.  N.  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  decidedly  the  best  Pansy 
in  its  class;  owing  to  its  being  sent  up  so  late  in  the  season  was 
the  cause  of  the  substance  not  being  so  fine,  as  in  this  respect, 
during  the  season,  the  substance  was  its  best  property;  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  most  of  the  winning  stands  in  this 
neighbourhood.    5s. 

HOPE  RIVAL;  upper  petals  brilliant  light-blue;  ^wer  ones 
belted  very  distinctly  with  the  same;  ground  colour  creamy 
white,  with  beautiful  pencilled  eye;  good  form,  distinct  and 
novel ;  it  was  also  exhibited  in  winning  stands.    3s.  6rf. 

C.  N.  will  have  no  objection  to  take  out  in  anything  new  and 
good,  to  any  amount,  the  orders  he  may  be  favoured  with  for 
the  above. 

His  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  &c.,are  now  ready,  and  will  be 

forwarded  on  application.  

GRASS  SEEDS. 

GRASS  SEEDS  caa  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Smithe, 
ot  Eastl.ng,  Faversham,  Kent,  of  the  must  approved  mix- 
tures, according  to  thesoil  and  situation, fur  PermaMeiit  Pasture 
and  Meadow,  at  gs.  per  bushel;  and  for  Lawns,  fit  10s.,  includ- 
ing Clovers.  Directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  will  accom- 
pany the  seeds  if  desired.  The  sorts  can  be  had  separate  at  tae 
general  prices.  The  Trade  supplied  at  a  reduction, 
DAHLIA  prizes: 

J  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  &c.,  YoRxt,  begs  to 
•  stfite  his  intention  of  giving  the  following  Prizes  at  the 
Grand  Metropolitan  Show  in  September  next;  viz.,  for  the 
best  six  dissimilar  blossoms  of  DAHLIAS,  selected  from  the 
undertnentiontd  12  varieties,  21.;  for  the  2d  ditto,  2/.j  and 
entrance  Is.  each,  to  form  a  3d  Prize. 

Names  of  the  Daiii.ias, 

Harrison's  Uhuriel,  Duke  of  Y..rk,  Alice  Hawthorn, 
EboracSm,  Sulphuria,  Lord  Howden,  Constance,  and  Lady 
Gtey;  Hedley'sCotherstQn,  Dyson's  Vanquisher,  Daniel's  Made- 
Una,  and  Proctor's  Nonpareil. 

The  following  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  will  be  :iblc  to  supply 
plants  of  the  above  Dahiias  the  first  week  in  May:— Messrs. 
Warner  and  Warner,  28,  Cornhill ;  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  Covent 
Garden  ,  Mrs.  Hedley,  Yarmouth  ;  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  Brentlord  ; 
Mr,  E  Sparey,  Deanford;  Mr.  Whale,  Elcot;  Mr.  Stewart, 
Dundee;  Mr.  Drummond,  Bath;  Mr.  Girling,  Stowmsrhet; 
Mr.  Keyne,  Salisbury  ;  Mr.  Bragg.  Slough;  Mr.  Stewart,  SiUt- 
hill;  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Son,  Durham;  Mr,  Charlton,  Wall; 
Mr.  Robson,  Hexham;  Mr.  Newton,  Newcastle;  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,  Mirfield;  Wr.  Kearsley,  Leeds;  Mr.  Barratt,  Wakefield; 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  York;  Mr.  Clarkson,  York;  Mr.  Lodge, 
Manchester;  Messrs.  Jans  in  and  Finney,  Gateshead;  Mr. 
Teebay,  Preston;  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson,  Edinburgh; 
Mr.  Newton,  Alnwick  ;  Mr.  Rt^ne  Langelier,  Jersey. 
_Grirve  Nursery,  A-jril  19-__ 

H^NRYHUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  Rnd  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  r2th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE  and  WEDGWOOD  WAKE,  of 
various  coluurs  and  drsigns,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  Nobilitv  ;  from  Qs  to  7I.  lus. 
per  duzen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dep6t,  29,  Queen'a-row, 
pimlico,  near  the  Palace, 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 

1845. 


YOU  ELL    AND     CO.. 

PATRONISED  BY  !IER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OFTHE  BELGIANS; 
NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOlNT- 
M!tNT  TO  HER  MAJKSTY  THE  QUEEN    DOWaGER. 

YOUELL  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the^newest 
and  verv  best 
FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,   PETUNIAS.    PANSIES 
CINERARIAS,   CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

and  other  highly-ornamental  Plants,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sheet  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  the  &th  and 
March  the  I5th,  to  which  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  (Elegant  Iribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Eight  New  Sulendid  SEEDLING- 
FUCHSIAS,  price  42s.  the  s?t,  and  their  Eight  New  SEEDLING 
VERBEJNAS,  price  25s.  the  set,  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend, and  they  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
above  dates. 

YoL^ELi.  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  with 
sa'.ety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  upon  the  following  terms;  — 
12  Extra  Fine  Vars.  of  Fuchsia,  I2s.  Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co, 
12  Ditto  ditto  21s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto. 
50  Fine  Varieties        ,        .         ,    40s.     Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
50  Extra  Fine  ditto    .        ,        .    60s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  ditto. 
With  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus*. 
The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  now  ready  for 
delivery,  thus  insudng  to  the  purchaser  fine  plants  for  com- 
petition the  ensu  iig  season. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  6s  ,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  10s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser 

PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       .        .        .    lOs.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...     18s.         „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  beet  varieties,  by  name,  I2s.  per  dozen ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar,  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER-SEEDS —30   packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  6s. 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
"  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF   NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youell  and  Co. 's  Adver- 
tisement of  MEirch  15,  1S45. 

Youell  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the  following 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all  possessing 
first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  and 
obtained  first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhl- 
bitions  of  the  last  year.    They  are  as  follow  : — 

Burroughes's  Mrs.  Benyon,  Red  Picotee    .        .    7s. 6d, 
„  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee      .    7    6 

,,  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    ,        ,76 

,,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee      .        .76 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .    6    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.*s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class     jS  s.  d 

Show  Flowers .2100 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  5    0    0 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  3    0    0 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .        .        .        ,0120 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto  1     1    0 

The  Selection  being  left  to  V.  &  Co. 

FINE    ERICAS,  125.   per  dozen. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE    and    HARDY 

GREEN-FLESH  MELON.    For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 

Melons,  see    YoUell  and   Co.'s  Advertisement  in    Gardeners' 

Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.    Six  Seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  Youell  and  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor;  also  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lcrd  Walsing- 
ham,  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Harris,  &c. 
YouiiLL  and  Co.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  otTer  Ihem  upon  the  ioUowing 
advantageous  terms: — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-s;zed  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10/.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-S)2ed  potn, 
picked  plants,  (JOs.  per  dozen. 

Fur  further  particulars  see  Youell  and  Co.*s  Advertisement 
of  Jan. 11. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2fi.  ^d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  Qs.  and 
12s.  per  doz-^n,  onw  coniiug  forward  for  bioom. 

Achimenes  peduncul-.ta,  hirsuta,  and  grandifloia,  9s,  per 
dozen;  Achimenes  picta,  18s.  per  dozen. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Ai)rnj9,  1845^ 


SEEDS  OF  THE  TRUE  HIGHLAND  PINE  TREE. 

JAMES   GRIGOR5  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
inform  tha  planters  of  England  that  the  season  for  sowing' 
the  seeds  of  this  tree  is  now  a'  hand. 
500  fresh  Seeds,  free  by  post,  with  directions  for  sowing,  2s.  6d. 
1000  do.  do.  do.  5    0 

The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  are  reminded  thatthis  tree  forms 
one  of  the  grandest  end  most  appropriate  accompaniments  to 
rocks,  ravines,  cliffs,  and  all  precipitous  places.  About  half  a 
dozen  seeds  should  be  inclosed  in  a  ball  or  pellet,  formed  of 
moist  earth  and  chopped  strnw,  and  if  the  site  should  be  other- 
wise inaccessible,  the>:e  pellets  may  be  lodged  by  throwing 
them  into  the  intcistices,  or  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  where  the 
seeds  will  speedily  germinate,  the  plants  assuming  the  most 
fantastic  and  picturesque  forms.  The  beauty  of  cascades, 
rivers,  streams,  &c.,  may  be  very  much  heightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  this  Pine,  which  has  abolder ramification  than  any  other 
tree.  Its  adaptation  for  all  descriptions  of  waste  land  is  already 
well  known. — Norwich,  April  19,  1845. 


rpHOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATA*LOGUE  of 
J-    DAHLIAS  and  PANSIES  is  now  ready,  and  can  behadoB 

application  —Slough  Nursery,  AprillQ. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK.  250, Oxford-street, respectfully 
BonounccB  that  he  han  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Evejy  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash,— 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park, 
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SELECT  GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

WM.  J.\CKSON  AND  CO.,  NCRSEUYMEN,  beg  to 
refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper  tn  their  advcttiscment  in 
the  1st  page  of  the  Unrdenrrs'  Clirn,iicU  of  Uie  5!h  inst. ;  ami  lo 
call  attention  to  the  advantageous  offers  to  purchasers  of  the 
above  interesting  Plant*. — Quick  communication  to  all  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  parcels  are  carefully  packed,  and 
delivered  free  of  charge  on  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway. 
Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bcdale,  Yorkshire.— April  ig. 


®fjc  @aclienei-5!*  Cfjrontcle* 


SATURDAY,  APlilL  19,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

f  Mlcroscopkal          .        .        .  .  8  pm, 

WMt:««Si>iY,  April  23<  Society  ot  Art.',  Annivorfnry  .  S  r.u. 

C  South  L'lndon  FloritultUTal  .  1   p  21. 

Satubdat,   April  SS—Koyal  Botanic                 .  .  4  p.m. 

TntjiwDAv,     May    1 — Hortioultttral  Anniversary  .  .  I   p  si 

FsinAY,         Hay    3-ljotanical B  P.M 

COUNTRV  SHOWS. 
TcPBDiT,        Aptll  22— Smrpy  Honik-iihuTal  and  Floral. 
UBD:<£aQAV,  April  30 — NoitinRiiam  Floral  and  Horticultural. 


tlic  most  respectable  dealers.  We  have  extracted 
from  them  the  present  prices,  and  compared  them 
with  those  previously  advertised  by  the  trade,  the 
result  of  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables  ; — 

CO.MPARISON   OF  TARIFF   PRICES  OF  UNSILVERED 
PLATE-GLASS. 


Dimension  j 
in  Inches. 


Whf-n  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to 
continue  the  Income  Tax,  they  were  mainly  induced 
to  do  so  b}'  the  total  repeal  of  the  kxcise  of 
GLASS.  Tliat  measure,  the  most  important  in  many 
respects  which  has  happened  in  our  recollection, 
vas  felt  to  be  one  in  whose  benefits  the  whole 
country  would  largely  partieijiate.  That  such  was 
the  expectation  on  all  sides  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  was  in  a  conviction  that  the  expectation 
was  well  founded  that  the  measure  was  agreed  to. 
The  repeal  of  the  glass  duties  was,  in  fact,  a  bar- 
gain made  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  the  country;  and 
both  the  parties  to  that  contract  will  doubtless  look 
to  the  working  of  the  mi^asure  and  see  that  their 
intentions  are  not  defeated.  The  reduction  of  the 
import  duty  on  window  glass  to  \hd.  per  lb.  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  is  an  earnest  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  contracting  parties  not  to  permit 
the  public  to  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain  that  has  been 
made. 

But,  as  we  ventured  to  state  last  week,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  inten'.iou  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  great  glass  houses.  They  are  far  too  intelligent 
to  suppose  such  a  thing  possible,  even  if  they 
were  inclined  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  think  that  our  horticultural  friends  need 
be  alarmed.  We  last  week  ventured  to  express  our 
belief  that  a  report  sent  us  by  a  correspondent 
respecting  plate  glass  was  erroneous,  as,  indeed,  the 
old  and  new  tariffs  proved  ;  and  we  now  publish, 
in  another  column,  a  communication  on  the  subject 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  de- 
putation said  to  have  entered  into  that  combination 
to  keep  up  prices,  which  it  appears  was  not  en- 
tered into  at  all. 

In  short,  although,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  new  prices  of  glass,  yet  we 
do  not  see  cause  to  distrust  the  great  glass  houses  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they 
will,  before  long,  give  the  public  the  full  benefit  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measure.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  they 
vmst  do  so,  the  instant  that  competition  begins  to 
do  its  work. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public  will  benefit 
as  they  ought  to  do,  by  the  fair  dealing  of  the  glass 
manufacturers.  The  public  does  not  come  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  them.  There  is  a  vast  class 
of  middle-men,  who  do  not  make  glass  themselves, 
but  buy  it  from  the  manufacturers  ;  and  it  is 
they  who  recjuire  to  be  looked  after  most  narrowly. 
No  repeal  of  duties,  no  acts  of  Government,  will 
influence  the  latter  unless  buyers  bestir  themselves  ; 
and  that  they  must  do  so  is  evideut  from  two  little 
circumstances  within  our  personal  knowledge. 

Last  autumn,  a  quantity  of  sheet-glass  was  ordered 
of  a  well-known  wholesale  dealer.  W'hen  the 
invoice  was  delivered,  it  was  found  that  2^.  26?.  had 
been  charged  for  the  same  article  as  had  been 
previously  purchased  of  another  house  for  \s.  9d. 
A  few  days  since,  inquiry  was  made  in  London 
as  to  the  new  price  per  pound  of  striking- 
glasses,  i.  e.  such  as  gardeners  strike  cuttings 
under.  The  price  per  lb.  demanded  by  one 
person  was  \s.  8rf.  ;  by  another,  Is.  Qd.;  by  a  third. 
Is.  id.  ;  by  another,  \s.  2d  ;  or  Is.  if  more  than 
20s.  worth  was  bought.  We  shall  not  mention  the 
dear  houses ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that  it 
was  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pell.att,  in 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  that  the  price  of  Is.  per 
lb.  was  demanded.     We  would  therefore  advise  our 
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facturers.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, ihat  the  public  should 
be  disappointed  to  find  that  the  proposed  price 
of  this  kind  of  glass  has  not  fallen  two-thirds.  The 
reasons  assigned  are  various. 

It  is  urged  by  the  dealers  that  they  are  losers 
by  having  a  slock  on  hand  which  had  paid  the 
full  duty,  on  which  they  have  only  been  allowed 
75  per  cent,  by  tlie  Government  j  but  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  stocks  were  generally  light,  certainly 
not  more  than  three  months'  consumption.  We  be- 
lieve the  most  valid  excuse  for  their  prices  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  cost  of  coals  has  lately  advanced  very 
much,  more  iiarticularly  in  tlie  Midland  counties,  in 
consequence  of  ruilroads  having  widely  extended 
the  markets  ;  and  also  that  the  glass-bloweis,  calcu- 
lating on  an  increased  demand  for  their  services, 
insist  on  higher  wages,  aware  that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  additional  workmen  can  be  properly 
instructed. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  trade  was  in 
few  hands,  and  the  manufacturers  held  periodical 
meetings  to  restrict  the  production,  and  to  agree  011 
a  scale  of  prices;  and  they  have  lately  met  again, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  last  time,  and  issued  the 
present  tariff.  The  numerous  works  now  about  to 
be  erected  will,  doubtless,  create  such  a  compe- 
tition as  to  render  any  combination  to  keep  up 
prices  inoperative,  and  the  rapid  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  will  tend  materially  to  keep  down  the 
home  prices.  Hitherto  the  duty  on  glass  imported  was 
30s.  a  cwt ,  it  is  now  14s.,  or  1  Jr/.  a  lb.  ;  in  October 
1846,  it  will  be  7s.,  or  three  farthings,  and  in  April 
1848,  3s.  erf.,  or  a  farthing  and  a  half.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  actual  cost  in  this  country  is  2^rf. 
a  foot,  and  in  Belgium  l^rf. ;  and  if  this  be  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  the  import  duty  in  1848 
will  not  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign  glass. 
The  probabilitj-,  however,  is  that  the  Belgian  tt 
\4id.  is  a  very  inferior  article  to  the  British  at  24-c?. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  good  English 
glass  will  gradually  decline,  until  the  public  will  ob- 
tain the  full  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  dut}'  ;  and 
we  also  confidently  expect  that  new  descriptions  of 
glass  peculiarly  calculated  for  many  horticultural 
purposes,  will,  ere  long,  be  in  the  market.  Wo 
allude  to  sheet-glass  manufactured  from  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  materials, as  green  or  black  bottles. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  for  such  bottles,  in 
situations  favourable  to  the  manufacture,  is  about 
IDs.  ad.  for  20  cwt.  ;  whilst  the  materials  for 
20  cwt.  of  flint-glass  cost  91.  Is.  Gd.  The  price  of  the 
materials  for  window-glass  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain ;  but  if  it  be  assumed  at  the  half  of 
91.  7s.  6d.,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  cheap  glass  may 
be  expected  from  bottle  glass  ipaterials  ;  and  the 
green  colour,  instead  of  being  objectionable,  will  be 
a  decided  advantage. 


Small  sizes  from  3  to  8  inches — old,  3s.  to  5s.  a  foot ; 
new,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  foot. 

COMPARISON    OF   TARIFF   PRICES    OF    CROWN  GLASS 
IN  SQUARES. 


The  length  to  which  the  glass  question  has  ex- 
tended, compels  us  to  postpone  a  continuation  of  the 
observations  on  Truffles  till  next  week. 


Dimension  la  inches. 

Old— per  foot. 

New— per  foot. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.     d. 

4  by  3      . 

0     0     5 

0     0     2 

S  by  3       . 

0     0     7 

0     0     3 

6  bv  4       . 

0   0  104 

0     0     5 

9  b'y  7       . 

0     1     0 

0     0     6 

Quarries  10  to  a  foot 

0     0  10 

0     0     4 

CO.MPARISON     OF     TARIF 

P     PRICES      OI 

"   flattened 

SHEET  RLAS 

S  IN  SQUARES 

Dimension  in  inches. 

Old— per  foot. 

New— per  foot 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

6  by    4 

0     1     7 

0     0  11 

9  by    7 

0     19 

0     10 

12  by  10 

0     2     2 

0     1     3 

correspondent  "F.S.  A.,"  whose  glazier  informs  him 
that  glass  cannot  be  had  any  cheaper  than  before, 
because  the  manufacturers  pocket  all  the  advan- 
tage from  the  repeal  of  the  glass  duties,  to  dismiss 
the  said  glazier,  and  inquire  for  himself.  A  very  little 
investigation  will  show  that  such  a  statement  as  that 
made  by  the  glazier  is  what  in  plain  English  is 
called  by  a  very  significant  monosyllable. 

The  duty  on  glass  ceased  on  the  5th  inst,  and 
we  have  now  before  u3  lists  of  prices  from  several  o; 


A  crate  of  crown  glass,  weighing  1  cwt.  1  quarter 
and  14  lbs.,  and  containing  18  tables  of  9  lbs. 
each,  was  formerly  charged  9/.  12s.  ;  of  this  about 
5/.  5s.  was  duty.  A  crate  of  similar  quality,  but 
weighing  10  lbs.  a  table,  is  now  charged  4/.  4s.  In 
this  instance  the  public  has  the  full  benefit  of  the 
repealed  duties.  The  tables  also  show  that  plate- 
glass  has  fallen  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty  ;  for 
the  duty  was  ISO  per  cent.,  and  2s.  lO^c?.  afoot  was 
allowed  as  a  drawback  on  export. 

The  foregoing  statement  will  enable  gentlemen 
to  judge  ol  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  they 
may  now  be  called  on  by  the  glaziers  to  pay,  and 
will  protect  them  against  gross  imposition  ;  but  it  is 
folly  to  think  that  the  new  prices  are  permanent. 
They  must  go  down,  and  that  very  quickly. 

Sir  R.  Peel  stated,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of 
the  duty,  that  its  amount,  on  window  glass,  was 
about  200  per  cent.  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
spoke  on   the    authority   of  the  principal  manu- 


ON    HE.-VTING   AND   VENTIL.A.TING    HOT- 
HOUSES AND  CONSERVATORIES. 
(Second  Notice.) 

DiSPAEiTT  of  temperature  between  the  roots  and  the 
Ijranohes,  together  with  deficient  ventilation,  ai'e  the 
undeniable  causes  of  those  failures  so  common  in -the 
culture  of  exotics  in  large  hothouses  ;  the  general  effect 
of  such  circumstances  upon  the  foliage  presents  an 
appearance  similar  to  accidental  visitations  of  frost,  or 
as  if  scalding  water  li.ad  been  dashed  over  the  plants. 
Had  ample  ventilation  been  provided,  and  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  were  growing  been  warmed  to  a 
natural  tempei-ature  corresponding  with  the  atmosphere 
of  tlie  house,  much  shading  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  all  hazard  from  excessive  heats,  which  scourge  the 
foliage,  completely  obviated  ;  neither  would  there  bo 
any  risk  from  sudden  decrements  of  temperature,  which 
produce  similar  pi-ejudicial  effects. 

In  several  large  houses  which  have  been  erected 
some  years,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  impossible,  with 
every  cai'e  and  attention,  to  secure  rich  and  exuberant 
foliation  where  plants  are  committed  to  the  soil  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  and  after  numerous  fruitless  attempts, 
which  have  but  served  as  examples  of  so  many  failuref , 
the  thing  has  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  and  well  it 
may,  for  how  is  it  possible  for  plants  to  grow  luxuriantly 
under  tile  peculiar  and  extraordiuary  circumstances 
already  described  \  These  failures  have  in  some  measure 
been  met  by  the  introduction  of  l.irge  plants  in 
tubs  and  bo.xes  which  are  placed  on  the  borders,  and 
thus  one  of  the  evils  produced  by  those  whose  preten- 
sions to  architectural  effect  are  undisputed,  but  whose  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  economy  of  the  inhabitants  destined 
to  occupy  these  structures  is  in  almost  every  instance  no- 
toriously manifest,  is  alleviated.  The  reason  why  those 
plants  which  are  set  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  bo.xes 
do  better  than  such  as  are  planted  in  the  bordei-s,  is 
because  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  wai-m  air,  and  the 
soil  in  the  tubs  necessarily  becomes  heated  to  a  similar 
temperature  with  the  air  of  the  house,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  soil  in  the  borders  as  has  been  stated. 
These  defective  results  have  led  many,  in  the  erection 
of  large  hothouses  and  in  their  arraugement,  to  abandon 
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the  idea  of  cultivating  plants  in  them  in  the  conservatory 
"way  altogether.  Thus  much  of  the  interior  beauty  of 
these  magnificent  buildings  is  destroyed  by  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  numberless  vulgar-looking  tubs  aud  boxes, 
destitute  alike  of  all  ornament  and  taste,  and  perfectly 
unsuitable  for  such  a  place. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  why  are  tubs 
and  boxes  admitted  into  such  houses  at  all,  especially 
as  these  edifices  are  designed  exclusively  for  the 
growth  of  large  plants,  many  of  them  in  fact 
■which  occupy  boxes  are .  far  beyond  any  human 
power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  indeed 
are  never  intended  to  be  moved,  neither  should  they  be. 
The  denizens  of  such  buildings  ought  to  possess  a  more 
permanent  character  to  maintain  that  classical  illusion 
by  a  correct  representation  of  tropical  vegetation  in  all 
its  gorgeousness  and  glory — and  why  should  this  not  be? 
human  skill,  combined  with  wealth,  has  raised  magnifi- 
cent structures — palaces  of  glass^and  the  enterprising 
lover  of  science  perils  his  life  in  every  variety  of  climate  ; 
and  yet  swarming  as  our  coimtry  is  with  men  of  science, 
Eo  one  has  been  able  to  heat  satisfactorily,  simple  as  it 
may  sound,  the  border  of  a  conservatory.  No  gardener 
■would  think  of  growing  his  Cucumbers,  Melon  or  Pine- 
apple plants,  on  a  bed  of  cold  earth  ;  and  how  can  it 
te  expected  that  tropical  fruits  and  rare  plants  from 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe  can  succeed  in  such 
sitnatioDS ! 


sition  to  cup,  instead  of  lying  flat  and  smooth,  these  are  i  less  than  five,   however,  ought  to   be   allowed  (except 


The  accompanying  woodcut  will  show  a  mode  of 
heating  the  bed  of  soil  in  a  conservatory  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  with  the  most  complete  success. 
Of  course  all  such  plans  of  heating  will  he  regulated 
according  to  the  peculiai-  requirements  of  the  structures 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  section  of  the  house 
shows  a  series  of  hotwater  guttere,  as  originally  in- 
Tented  by  Mr.  Corbett,  covered  with  common  tiles  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  permit  a  portion  of  the  steam  to 
escape  amongst  the  mass  oi  loose  stones'«hich  supports 
the  soil  destined  for  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
stones  themselves  will  constitute  perfect  drainage  to  the 
conservatory  bed,  at  the  same  time  the  moisture  which 
ascends  in  the  shape  of  steam  amongst  the  stones,  and 
that  also  which  filtrates  through  the  earth  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  will  readily  escape,  and  cannot,  in 
either  case,  injuriously  influence  the  health  of  the 
plants ;  but  the  very  contrary  will  be  the  result,  as  when 
the  heat  in  the  gutters  is  increased  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  also  will  be  the  moisture,  thus  securing  the 
soil  from  becoming  exhausted  or  desiccated  by  the  con- 
stant applicatiou  of  heat  to  the  roots,  which  is  the  defect 
in  all  common  contrivances  of  this  kind  that  supply 
bottom-heat. — R.  Glendinning. 


THE  AURICULA.— No.  I. 

Havi.vg  had  repeated  applications  to  publish  a  code 
of  laws,  for  the  guidance  of  judges  and  exhibitors  of 
florists'  flowers,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  am 
anxious  to  remedy  this  by  establishing  a  systematic 
method  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions,  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  any  flowers  in  competition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  (what  appears  to 
me  after  25  years'  experience)  certain  properties  which 
are  indispensible  iu  first-rate  flowers. 

As  the  spring  shows,  throughout  the  country,  usually 
begin  with  the  Auricula,  I  will  commence  the  series 
with  that  lovely  flower,  dealing  with  the  Polyanthus, 
Tulip,  Pink,  Ranunculus,  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Dahlia, 
seriatim.  In  different  localities  various  systems  of  ex- 
hibiting the  Auricula  are  in  practice.  In  the  south  it  is 
usual  to  show  in  pairs,  a  green  and  grey,  or  white  edge, 
for  instance.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  pans  of 
four,  consisting  of  the  above  varieties  with  a  self-coloured 
one  added,  are  brought  in  competitiou  ;  to  these  some 
societies  add  an  Alpine,  which  is  a  shaded  Auricula, 
with  a  yellow  eye  or  paste.  Others,  again,  show  entirely 
in  classes,  the  flowers  being  placed  first,  second,  third, 
&c.,  according  to  their  respective  merits  in  each  colour. 
These  various  systems  of  exhibiting  are  of  course  mere 
matters  of  taste  or  convenience.  I  shall  now  mention 
what,  hi  my  opinion,  ought  to  constitute  the  properties 
of  a  first-rate  flower. 

Fnrm,  including  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  tube, 
of  course  takes  the  precedence,  without  reference  to 
colour;  for  let  tliat  be  as  it  may,  if  the  margin  of  the 
pips  is  undulated  or  frilled  (a  fault  more  particularly 


drawbacl;s  which  no  brilliancy  of  colouring  can  counter- 
balance. Other  defects  under  this  head  consist  in  the 
disposition  which  some  flowers  have  to  crack  in  the  paste 
toward  the  tube,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Page's 
Champion ;  also  when  the  tube  is  not  perfectly  round, 
and  when  the  anthers  or  thrums  do  not  fill  the  cavity, 
but  appear  as  if  they  had  discharged  their  pollen  and 
shrunk  to  half  their  size,  as  in  Pearson's  Badajoz. 
Again,  injuries  which  the  corolla  or  pip  may  have 
received  from  a  chafe  or  bruise,  also  detract  from  form ; 
and,  in  judging  the  merits  of  the  respective  flowers,  this 
would-  he  considered  a  serious  defect,  though  by  no 
means  lowering  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  this  drawback 
is  either  caused  by  accident  or  the  carelessness  of  the 
exhibitor. 

Harmony,  or  the  proper  distribution'of  the  colours, 
is  the  second  point  to  which  I  shall  draw  attention. 
Judges  on  taking  into  consideration  the  proportions  of 
colour  will,  of  course,  attach  the  greatest  merit  to  those 
pips  where  the  eye  or  paste,  the  dark  or  body-colour, 
and  the  edge  of  green,  grey,  or  white,  are  distributed  in 
the  most  equal  proportions — that  is  to  say,  the  nearer 
the  distance  between  the  tube  and  inner  margin  of  the 
dark  band  approximates  in  width  to  the  band  itself, 
and  the  margin  likewise,  the  better  are  the  proportions. 

Deficls. — Under  this  head  may  be  pointed  out  such 
flowers  as  Cockup's  Eclipse,  and  Howard's  Nelson, 
where  the  dark  ground  is  too  large  in  comparison  with 
the  other  parts,  or  Taylor's  Plough-boy,  where  it  is 
often  too  small  ;  and  the  Pillar  of  Beauty,  in  which 
the  body  colour  occasionally  strikes^  through  to  the 
outer  edge. 

Colour,  having  depth  or  intensity,  must  always  have 
the  preference  (other  points  being  equal),  to  that  of 
dull  appearance.  The  purer  the  white,  the  darker  the 
body-colour,  and  the  more  distinct  the  margin,  the 
greater  will  be  the  merit  of  the  flower  ;  and  the  censors 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  colours  should  be 
vividly  and  clearly  pourtrayed. 

A  Lancashire  flower  called  Galloway's  Glory  of  Old- 
ham, has  a  foxy  tinge  between  the  eye  and  ground- 
colour, which  is  a  serious  defect.  Stretche's  Alexander 
is  apt  to  become  a  pea-green  on  the  margin,  after  being 
expanded  a  day  or  two,  so  that  a  truss  of  this  variety 
will  often  have  a  very  motley  appearance.  Sometimes 
flowers  will  be  placed  for  judging  with  the  pounce  from 
the  eye,  or  that  of  the  margin  of  grey  or  white-edged 
varieties,  smeared  over  the  ground  or  body-colour ;  this 
fault  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Uniformity  is  the  fourth  requisite,  for  whether  the 
pips  forming  the  head  are  small,  medium,  or  large, 
they  ought  to  be  as  near  as  possible  of  a  size,  as  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  which  shows  a  perfect  truss. 
Nothing  looks  more  awkward  than  to  have  some  of 
these  twice  the  size  of  others,  or  to  have  some  expanded 
three  or  four  days,  or  a  week,  ■whilst  others  are  com- 
parative buds.  A  fine  contour  (if  we  may  so  express 
it)  is  indispensible  for  a  fii-st-rate  truss. 


in  the  case  of 
thefirstseason 
of  seedlings, 
when  the  mini- 
mum might  be 
three),  and  as 
many  more  as 
can  be  sym- 
metrically  ar- 
ranged, that 
have  the  re- 
quired pro- 
perties. 

Selfs,  or  Au- 
riculas with 
only  one  co- 
lour besides 
the  eye,  are 
judged  on  the 
same  principle 
as  regards 
form,  colotir, 
uniformity  and 
size  ;  with  this 
exception, that 
as  in  some 
~  sorts   the   eye 

is  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  blue,  purple,  or  dark,  a 
slight  variation  is  required, 
under  the  head  of  "  harmony  ;" 
and  the  paste,  or  eye,  ought 
to  be  one-half  the  width  of  the 
tube— larger,  in  self-coloured 
Auriculas  than  in  those  which 
are  edged.  Alpiues,or  Auriculas 
with  yellow  centres  and  shaded 

margins, are  judged  by  the  same 

standard  as  above.  They  are  not,  however,  often 
exhibited,  or  grown  in  collections,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  save  good  seed  where  they  are  cultivated.  W, 


Size  may  he  the  fifth  point  for  judges  to  consider. 
Generally  speaking,  moderately-grown  pips  "  come"  (in 
florists'  phraseology)  the  truest  and  best;  but,  of  course, 
a  large  flower  will  always  be  preferred  to  a  small  one, 
the  other  properties  being  equal. 

Having  gone  through  what  I  consider  the  points  re- 
quisite to  form  a  fine  flower  for  exhibition,  and  pointed 
out  the  defects  which  they  also  are  liable  to,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  they  are  usually  exhibited  in  the  pots  iu 
which  they  have  bloomed.  The  strength  of  an  unsup- 
ported stem,  like  that  in  the  woodcut,  as  an  evidence  of 
good  management,  is,  by  this  means,  apparent,  but 
cannot  be  appreciated  when  shown  in  bottles — which  is 
often  done  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Another  deside- 
ratum (which,  though  absent,  is  not  absolutely  a  defect) 
is,  a  single  leaf  immediately  behind  the  truss ;  this 
gives  it  a  neat  and  finished  appearance — similar  to  the 
sprigs  of  green  at  the  back  of  a  bouquet.  The  number 
of  pips    necessary    to   form    a   head    for    competition 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Helops  caeaboides  {the  Broom  Helops). — It  is  de- 
sirable to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  this  insect, 
in  consequence  of  the  larva  having  been  .recently  trans- 
mitted to  me  under  an  impression  that  it  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  ferruginea,  by  feeding  upon 
its  roots.  It  will  be  also  remembered  that  it  was  this 
larva  which  the  maggot  of  Thereva  auilis  destroyed,  as 
was  lately  recorded  in  this  Paper.*  The  female  Helops 
is  able  to  protrude  the  apical  segments  of  her  abdomen 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  by  means  of  her  ovipositor 
to  lay  her  eggs  in  all  probability  beneath  the  bark  of 
rotten  or  decaying  trees,  and  at  the  mossy  base  of  sound 
ones,  in  the  natural  or  accidental  crevices  of  the  ex- 
tei-nal  surface.  I  have  always  observed  these  larvae 
feeding  in  the  soft,  wet,  and  rotting  wood  of  stumps  in 
woods,  which  had  been  left  as  stools,  where  portions  of 
the  underwood  had  been  felled.  In  searching  for  insects 
in  Coomb-wood  towards  the  end  of  April,  1841,  I  ex- 
amined the  stump  of  a  decayed  Birch-tree,  covered  with 
moss  and  very  wet ;  on  pulling  it  to  pieces  with  a  digger 
I  detected  two  of  these  larvfe  and  several  of  the  Helops 
caraboides  with  them,  as  well  as  great  numbers  iu  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  and  at  the  base  of  other  Birch-trees  : 
they  change  to  pupae,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  situations, 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  them  in  that  state  ; 
I  have,  however,  found  the  beetles  just  hatched,  when 
they  are,  of  course,  very  tender  and  almost  white  ;  they 
soon  change  to  an  ochreous  tint,  and  eventually  become 
of  a  pitchy  colour.  They  may  he  taken  in  many  parts 
of  England  throughout  the  year  ;  by  searching  in  the 
winter  at  the  base  of  trees  and  the  roots  of  Grass,  where 
they  hybernate  ;  and  in  spring  the  Broom  is  their 
favourite  haunt. 


The  beetle  was  named  Helops  caraboides  by  Panzer, 
H.  dermestoides  by  lUiger,  and  H.  striatus  by  Olivier, 
aud  it  is  the  Blaps  Spartii  of  Marsham.  It  is  of  a  pitchy 
colour,  often  incUning  to  chesnut,  the  surface  smooth  and 
shining  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  prominent  and  hatchet- 
shaped  ;  the  autennte  are  moderately  long,  and  a  little 
thickened  towards  the  extremity  ;  they  are  ferruginous, 
silky,  and  ll-jointed,  the  second  joint  being  minute,  the 
third  elongated,  the  remainder  increasing  in  length  to 
the  apical  one,  which  is  oval ;  the  head  is  ovate,  thickly 
and  minutely  punctured  ;  the  eyes  are  black,  lateral, 
and  kidney-shaped ;  the  thorax  is  twice  as  broad,  convex, 
rather  broader  than  long,  and  slightly  narrowed  before, 
the  sides  being  rounded  ;  scutellum  small  and  triangular  ; 
elytra  thrice  as  long  as  the  thorax,  very  convex,  elliptical; 
the  apex  rounded ;  they  are  thickly  and  minutely  punc- 
tured,  with   eight   shallow   punctured  strite   on   each, 


varies  much  in  different  localities.     In  the  North  they 
observable  in  selfs),  or  if  the  segments  of  each  individual  |  are  exhibited  frem  three  to  nine  ;  in  London  and  the    uniting  towards  the  apex,  and  there  is  a  rudimentary  11 
corolla  are  too  wide,  or  should  the  flower  have  a  dispo.  |  neighbourhood,  seven  are  considered  requisite.     Not  i  •  Gardeners  Chronicle,  p.  169,  isis.  || 
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one  next  the  seutellum  ;  the  wing8  are  not  adapted  for 
flight ;  tliey  are  shorter  aud  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
and  truncated  at  the  apex ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long, 
the  thighs  are  stout  ;  the  tihia3  thickened  at  their  extre- 
mities, each  beuig  furnished  with  a  pair  of  minute  spurs ; 
the  tarsi  are  five-jointed,  excepting  the  hinder  pair, 
which  are  only  four-jointed  j  they  are  all  ferrugmous  aud 
pubescent  beneath ;  the  four  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated 
in  the  males,  the  basal  joint  being  semiovate,  the  second 
and  third  are  considerably  larger,  the  fourth  is  small, 
and  the  fifth  clavate  ;  the  hinder  pair  are  altogether 
slender,  with  the  basal  joint  elongated,  the  second 
shorter,  third  the  smallest,  fourth  slender  and  clavate  ; 
claws  simple.  The  female  is,  I  think,  less  convex,  the 
tarsi  are  all  simple,  aud  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with 
a  tubular  and  jointed  oviduct,  at  least  half  the  length  of 
the  elytra.  Fig.  1 ,  the  male,  the  cross  lines  exhibiting 
the  natural  proportions. 

The  larva  is  horny,  ochreous,  shining,  and  cylindrical, 
thickened  towards  the  tail,  which  is  rough  on  the  back, 
the  12th  segment  being  sloped  off  abruptly  ;  the  13th  is 
much  smaller,  with  two  erect  but  curved  claws;  the 
head  is  transverse  oval,  the  antenna;  are  short  and  tri- 
articulate  ;  the  first  thoracic  segment  is  ferruginous  ;  it 
has  three  pair  of  short-jointed  pectoral  legs,  terminated 
by  acute  claws  ;  the  head  and  tail  are  slightly  hairy ; 
fig.  4,  magnified. 

From  the  preceding  history  of  the  habits  of  this 
insect,  it  appears  that  the  larva  lives  in  decomposing  but 
moist  wood  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  affects  gravelly  and 
heathy  districts,  and  that  the  perfect  beetles  i-esort  to 
the  Broom  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  for  the  cultivators  of 
the  Erica  to  ascertain  if  the  larva  will  attack  the  roots 
of  those  plants  ;  and  should  such  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  their  introduction  in  potting 
the  plant,  for  in  all  probability  they  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  would  resist  any  efforts  to  expel  them  from 
the  roots.  The  genus  Helops  having  been  illustrated  in 
Curtis's  "  British  Entomology,"  the  reader  is  referred  to 
folio  andplate  298  for  dissections  and  the  differentspecies. 
— Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

White  Scale. The  ingenious  method  of  attacking  the 

white  scale  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  suggested  by  a 
correspondent,  p.  240,  signing  himself  "  The  Orts,"  has 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  a  remedy  being  found 
for  the  lamentable  injuries  we  have  lately  read  of, 
occasioned  by  a  Coccus  to  the  Orange  trees  in  the 
Azores.  I  conceive  the  vapour  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
would  be  quite  as  effectual  as  that  of  alcohol,  and  the 
cost  very  trifling.  A  covering  of  oilcloth,  or  India- 
rubber  cloth,  might  be  thrown  over  the  trees  in  the 
form  of  a  bag  in  the  way  described,  and  the  vapour 
introduced  through  a  tube  from  some  vsssel  properly 
heated.  The  experiment  must,  at  least,  be  worthy  a 
trial  where  so  much  is  at  stake.  Perhaps  oilcloth 
cylinders,  of  various  dimensions,  stretched  over  slight 
wooden  frames,  would  be  useful  addenda  to  green- 
houses liable]  to  be  infested  with  scale.  The  plants  to 
be  fumigated  could  be  covered,  and  a  little  spirits  of 
turpentine,  in  a  warm  pan  or  spoon,  introduced  below 
would  readily  rise  in  vapour.  I  suggest  this  for  trial. 
— J.  S.  Henslow. 

G.ass. — Being  not  only  much  interested  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  but  being  also  one  of  the  deputation  of 
glass  manufacturers  who  lately  waited  upon  Sir  R.  Peel, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  trying  to  dispel  the  fears  of 
your  correspondent,  as  well  as  any  that  he  may  have 
excited  among  your  numerous  i-eaders,  by  assuring  both 
him  and  them  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  hor- 
ticulturists being   defrauded  for  a  single  day   of   the 
great  boon  conceded  to  them  by  the  total  abolition  of 
the  glass  duty  ;  and  that  the  "startling  fact"   which  he 
assures  you  is  a  fact,  is  only  startling  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
ingenious  misrepresentation  of  the  truth.     One  object 
in  our  waiting  upon  Sir  R.  Peel  was  to  obtain  a  return 
of  the  duty  upon  stocks  on  hand,  without  exporting  it, 
and  I  suppose  we  so  convinced  him  by  our  reasoning  of 
the  loss  we  should  sustain  by  such  a  step,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  return  us  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  duty  already 
paid,  for  the  privilege  of  not  sacrificing  more,  thus,  to 
some  extent,  defeating  his  own  intention,  as  much  more 
has  been  exported  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the 
case.     Our  other  object  related  to  the  import  duty  on 
foreign  glass,  when  we  told  Sir  Robert,  that  as  British 
! manufacturers  we  scorned  the  word  "protection,"  and 
that  we  sought  none  beyond  a  period  requisite  for  I'e- 
i  modelling  our  establishments  and  shaping  them  to  our 
iltered  cii-cumstances ;  in  other  words,  only  whilst  we  re- 
;overed  from  the  trammels  imposed  upon  us  by  the  late 
:  ixcise  laws,  and  the  artificial  ;condition  in  which  they 
have  left  us.     I  fancy  we  convinced  him  by  our  reason- 
.ng  on  this  subject  also,  for  he  seemed  to  admit  the 
force  of  our  argument,  but  from  his  desire  to  make 
'  I  better   bargain    for    the    consumers,   he    restricted 
t  to  a  shorter  period  than  was  at  first  expected;  but 
:till    I    hope   long   enough    for   the   object   proposed. 
four  correspondent  is  evidently  not  well  acquainted 
rith  glass,  or  he  would  not  speak  of  "plate-glass"  for 
lorticultural  purposes,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
uspect  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  some  one 
.■ishing  to  sell  foreign  glass  ;  when  he  says,  speaking  of 
1   Jritish  manufacturers,  that  « the  deputation  combined 
'    y  mutual  agreement  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  plate- 
,  ■  lass  to  the  public."     You  only  did  justice  to  the  British 
i    lass-manufacturers  when  you  said  that  you  believed 
aat  such  were  not  their  sentiments,  and  I  assure  you 
lat  none  such  were  ever  expressed,  nor  do  I  believe 
lat  they  were  for  one  moment  entertained ;  and  if  fur- 


ther evidence  be  wanting  you  have  only  to  refer  to  and 
compare  the  new  tariffs  of  prices  with  the  old  ones, 
which  have  been  before  the  public  since  the  5th  April, 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  "startling"  fact  which 
has  so  unnecessarily  alarmed  your  correspondent,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  our  intention  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the 
repeal  of  the  glass  duty  to  the  consumer.  I  hope  and  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  horticultural  friends  may  safely  rely 
upon  that  competition  wiiieh  is  sure  to  spring  up,  com- 
bined^vith  British  skill,  capital,  and  industry,  to  secure 
to  them  all  the  advantages  of  this  great  bo»n  to  the 
horticultural  world,  without  having  recourse  to  foreign 
assistance,  of  whidi  it  will  be  our  study  as  well  as  our 
interest  to  render  them  independent. — ^^  April  16. 

Trvffies. — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  articles 
which  have  lately  appeared  about  the  cultivation  of  Truf- 
fles, and  I  hope  that  ere  long  the  ingenuity  of  English 
gardeners  will  have  attained  this  great  desideratum.  In 
order  to  contribute  my  little  mite  towards  this  object,  I 
beg  to  offer  a  few  observations.  First  of  all,  1  must 
make  our  gardeners  .acquainted  with  two  species  of 
Truffles,  of  which  I  do  not  find  any  mention  in  your 
pages.  The  first  is  one  with  which  I  am  familiarly 
acquainted,  being  a  native  of  my  fatherland — the  south 
of  the  Tyrol.  It  grows  on  the  hillocks  of  Botzen, 
Meran,  Trent,  Roveredo,  and  Riva.  It  is  a  white 
species  of  Truffle,  which  resembles  in  tissue  and  colour 
that  of  Piedmont,  but  it  wants  the  taste  of  Garlic ; 
and  in  flavour  and  scent  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of 
Perigueu.x.  Scopoli  calls  it  Lycoperdon  gulosorum, 
Fl.  Car.  But  even  among  the  said  species  of  TrufHe 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality.  The  best  are  those 
which  grow  iu  a  southern  aspect,  under  the  shelter  of 
Oak  and  Chesnut  trees.  In  my  youth  I  have  collected 
many,  and,  as  I  ever  have  been  fond  of  trying  experi- 
ments, I  never  picked  up  the  smallest,  but  covered  them 
again  with  their  native  soil,  marking  then*  abode  with  a 
peg.  By  this  means  I  ascertained  that  they  had  acquired 
their  full  size  tlie  second  year  after  my  discovering 
them.  So  that  the  spores  or  spawn,  whicli  begin  to 
germinate  iu  the  spring,  are  in  the  next  autumn 
as  big  as  a  Hazel  nut  ;  in  the  second  autumn 
they  are  full  grown.  When  they  have  acquired 
the  full  size,  they  preserve  their  flavour  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter.  With  the  approach  of  the 
frost  tliey  grow  soft,  and  finally  decay.  Thus  the 
Truffle  is,  according  to  my  experience,  a  biennial 
tuber.  The  soil  in  which  tliey  grow  is  a  light  soil,  com- 
posed of  decayed  Oak  and  Chestnut  leaves,  virgin  loam, 
mixed  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  sand,  composed  of 
silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  other  species  of  TrufHe 
is  that  which  grows  in  Africa.  The  Roman  epicures 
preferred  it  to  all  other  kinds  of  Truffle.  (Pliny  19,11.) 
and  the  remarkable  verses  of  Juvenal,  leave  no  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  The  Romans,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  two  writers,  were  the  best  judges  of  dainty  pro- 
ductions, and  having  the  then  known  world  at  their  com- 
mand, could  make  choice  of  the  best.  I  do  not  find  in 
any  modern  writer  on  mycology,  any  mention  of  the 
African  Truffles,  wliieh,  as  laiidatinsirno!,  ought  to  be 
sought  after  by  those  who  intend  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation.  Surely,  if  the  Romans  could  get  them  fit 
for  their  tables,  without  the  immense  advantages  of  our 
navigation,  our  gardeners  might  easily  procure  some 
specimens  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  for  the  sake  of  cultiva- 
tion. Indeed,  it  would  be  interesting  in  an  historical 
and  botanical  point  of  view,  to  ascertain  which  kind  of 
TrufHe  grows  in  Africa,  and  in  what  point  they  excel 
those  of  Europe.  If  any  of  your  readers  has  the  means 
to  ascertain  this,  he  would  render  himself  very  meri- 
torious by  making  the  public  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  his  inquiries.  The  best  way  of  packing  them  is  to 
place  them  in  a  tin  case,  wrapped  one  by  one  in  dry 
blotting  paper,  and  the  case  filled  tight  with  dry  saw- 
dust. I  have  thus  sent,  a  great  many  times.  Truffles  from 
the  Tyrol  to  distant  parts  of  Germany.  —  Constant 
Reader. 

Salt-trees. — In  answer  to  "  G.'s "  inquiry  (p.  244) 
about  trees  or  shrubs  suitable  for  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  it  is  salt,  I  should  say  that  the  Sea 
Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  and  Tamarisk  are 
the  best  he  can  plant.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  the 
Buckthorn  flourishing  on  the  sea-banks,  on  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere,  subject  to  be  wet  with  the 
salt  spray  ;  the  silvery  leaves  and  bright  yellow  Berries 
have  a  pretty  effect.  The  roots  are  tough,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  bind  the  soil.  I  have  generally  seen  it  grow- 
ing in  sea-sand.  The  Tamarisk  is  a  pretty  shrub,  and 
will  also  do  well  under  similar  circumstances.  I  am 
not  aware  if  Willows  would  grow  close  to  the  sea,  but 
should  think  that  the  water  at  Gravesend  is  not  salt 
enough  to  kill  them,  unless  they  are  within  the  reach  of 

the  ordinary  tides. — p. "  R"  adds.  Tamarisk  will  grow 

well ;  plant  cuttings  directly  ;  merely  take  a  strong 
young  shoot,  sharpen  it  and  push  it  down  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  grow.  It  is  best  to  head  it 
down  like  Osiers  every  spring  ;  every  shoot  may  be 
planted.  The  common  Arbor-vita;  will  also  grow  there : 
Pinasters  aud  Weymouth  Pine. 

Instinct  (p.  187). — I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction  drawn  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  between 
instinct  and  animal  intelligence,  when  I  put  (p.  70)  the 
case  of  Tom's  "  ingenuity  "  to  "  Northwood's"  merciful 
consideration  ;  but  it  was  precisely  because  I  think 
that  the  above  distinction  is  "  not  proven,"  that  I  put  the 
case  as  I  did.  Lord  Brougham  considers  that  the  bee 
works — forms  its  cells,  its  honey,  its  bee-bread,  &c.j 
from  a  necessity  which  it  has  no  power  of  resisting  ; — 
"  That  it  works  without  motive — without  knowledge  or 
design  ;   andjyet  it  produces  the  effects  of  both.     And 


that  this  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  qualities  oujn- 
stinctive  mind."  Illust.  of  Paley,  vol.  1,  p.  195.  This 
we  teiTn  instinct,  and  these  are  examples — the  bee 
forming  its  cells;  the  solitary  wasp  bringing  food  for  a 
progeny  it  will  never  see;  a  bee,  an  hour  old,  flying  to 
the  right  flowers,  and  bringing  back  the  proper  farina 
for  making  bee-bread ;  the  chick,  before  birth,  moving 
round  in  its  shell  from  right  to  left,  and  chipping  with 
its  bill-scales,  till  it  has  cut  off  a  segment  from  the  shell. 
Now,  these  operations  Lord  B.  considei's  the  result  of 
special  interposition  of  Deity,  following  out  Newton's 
theory.  On  the  contrary,  the  predatoiy  excursions  of 
the  ant,  and  their  slave-trade  propensities;  the  jackdaw 
filling  the  pitcher  with  stones  because  it  could  not  reach 
the  water ;  Darwin's  crows,  that  broke  limpets  by 
dropping  them  on  stones,  and  that  which  dropped  one 
on  the  skull  of  Auaxagoras,  killing  him  thereby;  the 
nympha;  of  water-moths,  which  get  into  straws,  and  ad- 
just the  weight  of  their  car,  so  that  it  can  always  float ; 
the  old  monkey  at  Exeter  Change,  who,  having  lost  his 
teeth,  cracked  his  nuts  with  a  stone;  Buffon's  ape,  that 
slept  in  a  bed,  and  pulled  up  the  sheets  and  blankets  lo 
cover  him  before  going  to  sleep  ;  the  mode  of  catching 
buffaloes  by  bears  ;  and,  above  all,  the  beavers  building 
their  huts  iu  the  water,  cutting  down  trees,  excavating 
banks,  &c.,  all  in  workman-like  order these,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  B.,  are  instances  of  animal  inteUigence, 
Now,  it  is  precisely  because  I  can  see  no  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  bee  working  its  cell,  and  the  beaver 
its  hut — or  between  the  young  bee  getting  proper  farina 
to  make  bee-bread,  and  ray  tomtit  tapping  at  the  bee- 
hive, when  its  hunger  prompts  it  to  look  out ;  that  I 
consider  the  definition  of  instinct,  and  its  separation 
from  animal  intelligence  not  made  out.  Lord  B.  is 
quite  clear  in  what  he  considers  the  difference  between 
animal  intelligence  and  instinct.  "  When  the  act  is 
done  in  ordinary  or  natural  circumstances,  it  may  be 
called  instinctive  or  not,  according  as  it  is  what  our 
reason  would,  in  like  circumstances,  enable  us  to  per- 
form or  not — according  as  the  animal  is  in  a  situation 
which  enables  him  to  ask  knowingly  or  not.  Thus,  a 
bee's  cell  is  made  by  a  creature  untaught."  Op.  cit., 
p.  134.  Now  I  should  like  very  ranch  to  know  who 
taught  Master  Tom  to  knock  at  "  Northwood's"  hive 
when  he  felt  hungry  ?  That  it  is  tlie  result  of  a  mental 
operation,  and  not  an  acquired  faculty  from  others'  ex- 
perience, is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  tomtits  at  Stow- 
market  knock  at  beehives  just  as  they  do  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  definition  of 
instinct  —  "an  untaught,  inherent  principle,  acting 
blindly,  under  special  Providential  direction  ? "  It  is 
clear  that  the  tomtit's  mode  of  catching  bees  does  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  this  definition ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  to  ray  mind  that  the  bee  makes  its 
nest  in  a  particular  form — just  as  the  swallow,  or  the 
long-tailed  tit  does — because  it  has  the  design  of  filling 
it  with  food,  or  of  hatching  its  young  ;  and  that  the 
solitary  wasp  provides  food  for  that  which  it  knows  will 
be  its  young — preciselj'  from  the  same  mental  operations. 
That  instinct  and  animal  intelligence,  and  reason,  are 
modifications  of  the  same  eternal  law  which  God  im- 
printed upon  matter  when  he  breathed  into  it  the  breath 
of  life  !  It  is  also  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  notion  of 
the  special  operation  of  Deity,  as  regards  instinct  and 
reason,  is  not  only  not  proved,  but  is  derogatory  to  the 
Creator  of  those  magnificent  laws  by  which  all  Nature 
is  governed.  I  hope  "  R.  J."  will  now  perceive  that  I 
have  not  been  so  ignorant  of  Lord  Brougham's  work, 
which  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  he 
imagined  ;  and  1  hope,  further,  that  he  will  see  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  done  wrong  in  stating  so  grave 
a  charge,  without  putting  his  name  at  the  bottom. — " 
C.  R.  Bree,  Stowmarhet.  P.S.  I  am  sorry  I  offended 
"  Furibus  Hostis  ; "  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  and 
make  him  the  ame7ide  honorable.'^ 

Sap  generates  Buds. — On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Derwent  stood  a  large  Hawthorn  hedge,  whicli  being 
uudermined  by  the  water  fell  in  and  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  roots  in  the  bank,  about  1  or  2  feet  below 
the  surface  ;  the  bank  still  wearing  away  has  exposed 
them  to  the  air  for  the  length  of  3  feet  or  more,  and 
they  .are  now  in  every  respect  similar  to  branches,  de- 
veloping buds,  and  consequently  all  the  appendages  of 
the  axis ;  they  appear  anatomically  the  same  as  branches, 
excepting  the  pith,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  Now, 
it  appears  that  roots  when  so  circumstanced  perform 
all  the  functions  of  the  stem,  confirming  Knight's 
theory,  that  sap  can  at  any  time  generate  buds,  without 
any  previously-foioned  rudiment,  when  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  their  production. —  T.  Allestree. 

Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Groivth  of  Plants. — 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  sent  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  paper  upon  glazed  pots,  in  which  I  hinted  at 
the  wonderful  effects  of  electricity  upon  vegetation. 
Since  that  time  my  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
the  all-pervading  fluid  by  many  incidents,  and  I  would 
before  now  have  communicated  to  your  columns  my 
opinions  thereon,  had  not  your  "  We  wish  this  corres- 
pondent had  left  out  his  speculations  about  electricity," 
&c.  &c.  (see  page  541,  1842),  prevented  me  ;  indeed,  I 
consider  from  the  rather  ungracious  manner  in  which 
you  seem  generally  to  receive  communications  touching 
upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  not  in  great  favour  with 
you.  Now,  why  should  we  not  try  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  true  ?  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  right  application  of  electricity  to  the  growth  pf 
plauts,  is  the  only  true  way  of  arriving  at  perfection  in 
their  cultivation ;  for  the  more  I  study  the  subject  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  my  opinion  is  well  founded  ; 
indeed,  I  have  long  looked  upon  all  manures  as  mer 
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-conductoi's  of  electricity  to  the  roots,  and  that  just  in 
proportion  as  they  possess  this  quality  are  they  good  or 
bad.  About  two  yeai*s  ago  I  mentioned  to  some 
scientific  gentleman  that  I  believed  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  all  such  dirty  and  expensive  appliances 
would  be  superseded  by  electricity,  and  that  I  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  all  laborious  operations 
•wo'uld  be  performed  by  its  agency.  I  need  not  say 
how  much  pleasure  tlie  experiment  of  Dr.  Forster, 
quoted  in  the  Agri.  Gazette  of  last  week,  gives  me, 
lo  see  that  others  are  putting  to  the  test  ef  practice, 
what  we  have  loug  deer^ied  trus  in  theory,  is  certainly 
calculated  to  strengthen  our  opinions  ;  the  more  es- 
pecially as  there  was  no  cotnvuunion  between  the  parties. 
Three  years  ago  I  commenced  to  lay  out  a  large  gardeu 
(27  acres),  all  of  which  I  intended  to  have  cultivated  by 
electricity,  procuring  the  fluid  by  wii'es  suspended  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  trees  ;  but  unforeseen  circum- 
stances put  a  stop  to  my  operations,  and  it  is  now  being 
finished  in  the  old  "  use  and  wont"  way.  That  electri- 
city might  be  advantageously  used  in  raising  seeds  and 
propagating  cuttings  does  not,  with  me,  rest  upon  theory; 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  experiments,  they 
have  been  highly  successful ;  I  might  here  quote  largely 
from  Liebig  and  others,  in  support  of  the  opinions  ad- 

-  vanced,  although  these  WTiters  do  not  themselves  always 
.  perceive  the  rationale  of  what  they  write  about ;  or  if  they 

-  perceive  it  are  afraid  from  some  cause  or  other  openly  to 
declare  it.  I  hope  that  others  may  turn  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  communicate  the  result. — A  Reader 
from   the    Commencement.     [It  is  perfectly  true   that 

electricity  is  "  out  of  favour''  with  us,  as  our  correspond- 
ent puts  it.  Not  that  we  under\  alue  the  importance  of 
this  all-pervading  force  ;  for  who  that  knows  what  it  is 
can  do  that  2  But  we  do  not  like  to  see  our  columns 
filled  with  crude  speculations  about  what  is  or  is  not 
possible.  For  experiments  skilfully  conducted  we 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  find  room  as  well  as  for 
theories  founded  upon  them.  But  experiment  must  jore- 
cej/e  speculation;  till  that  is  done  we  regard  disquisitions 
about  the  application  of  electricity  to  cultivation  prema- 
ture, to  say  the  least  of  them.  And  we  may  appeal  to  the 
foregoing  letter  as  a  justification  of  this  view  :  for  w  hat 
kind  of  information  does  it  really'  convey,  except  that 
the  writer  holds  certain  opinions  about  electricity,  and 
that  he  intended  to  cultivate  27  acres  by  means  of  it, 
but— did  not.] 

Productive  Celibacy. — You  inquire,  at  p.  242,  whether 
anybody  has  a  similar  case  to  record  with  that  noticed 
by  your  correspondent  "Dogberry."  I  believe  that 
any  bird-fancier  will  assure  you  that  such  eases  are 
extremely  common.  I  know  that  my  own  father,  who 
is  a  great  bird-fancier,  has  repeatedly  had  solitary  birds 
lay  eggs  :  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  informed  me 
that  when  caged  birds  were  kept  well  fed  this  was  very 
liable  to  happen. — J.  S.  Henslow. Productive  celi- 
bacy is  arrant  nonsense ;  the  pai'rot's  eggs  are  all  bad, 
unless  she  has  had  access  to  a  male  parrot,  and  if  bad 
there  can  be  no  productiveness.  Female,  bii'ds  will  lav 
without  ever  having  been  in  company  with  a  male,  and 
this  fact  is  well  known  to  every  naturalist.  I  have  had 
numerous  proofs  of  the  fact, — amongst  others  I  had  a 
hen  chicken,  which,  after  it  grew  to  the  size  of  a  black- 
bird, was  taken  from  the  mother,  and  was  reared,  and 
lived  alone  for  eight  months;  when  about  10  months  old 
she  began  to  lay,  and  having  laid  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  she  sat  upon  them  for  20  days,  the  usual  time,  but 
every  egg  was  bad  ;  this  happened  a  second  time,  she 
was  then  put  with  other  fowls,  and  the  result  was  a 
brood  of  chickens.  I  have  also  reared  a  hen  canary  in 
a  solitary  state,  which  in  due  time  began  to  lay,  the 
result  was  of  course  the  same  ;  but  when  mated  she 
produced  numerous  broods.  With  turkey  hens,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  one  mating  will  produce  two  succes- 
sive broods  in  the  same  year,  from  the  same  hen.  Did 
"Dogberry"  ever  hear  of  Lord  Thurlow's  parrot  and 
her  eggs? — R.  T.  [The  odd  thing  in  Dogberry's  case 
is,  that  Mrs.  Poll  continued  her  habit  of  laying  for  years 
together.] 

Heath  Edgings  for  Walks. — I  tried  this  to  some  ex- 
tent last  spring,  and  it  has  succeeded  so  well  and  is  so 
much  admired,  that  I  design  edging  the  greater  part  of 
my  flower-garden  walks  with  it  this  season.  It  looks 
much  better  than  anything  else  I  have  seen.  Indeed 
Heath,  the  general  covering  of  our  native  hills,  although 
common,  deserves  a  place  ia  any  nobleman's  garden. 
While  in  bloom  it  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  other  plants 
of  more  delicate  habits  in  the  flower-border,  and  the 
fine  dark-green  colour  which  it  retains  during  winter 
makes  it  reniarkaljly  well  suited  for  edgings.  My 
method  of  managing  it  is  as  follows :  I  cut  the  Heath 
up  in  turfs  from  a  moor,  free  from  Grasses  or  other 
weeds,  and  whicli  has  been  burned,  as  it  is  termed  here, 
about  three  or  four  years  previously  ;  so  that  the  plants 
are  thick  and  young,  and  bear  transplanting  well. 
Young   Heath    of  the   above   age   will  average   about 

3  inches  in  height.  The  turfs  are  cut  up  into  con- 
venient sizes,  eay  from  .3  to  4  feet  in  length,  from  3  to 

4  inches  in  breadth,  and  about  3  inches  in  depth,  for  the 
sake  of  taking  the  roots  properly  up  ;  then  take  out  a 
treueh  about  9  inches  in  width  and  8  inches  in  depth, 
close  by  the  side  of  the  gravel  in  the  walks  :  fill  this 
trench  with  Heath-mould  from  any  dry  moor  (hein" 
best  when  of  a  sandy  nature),  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  walk,  so  that  when  the  turf  is  laid  its  sui'- 
faee  may  correspond  with  that  of  the  gravel  of  the  walk, 
making  the  mould  pretty  firm  before  laying  down  the 
turf  lest  the  latter  should  sink  when  rains  come.  When 
the  turf  is  laid  down,  apply  the  line  on  both  sides  and 
pare  off  any  irregularities  with  an  edging-iron  or  knife  ; 


fill  up  the  trench  on  both  sides  with  the  same  kind  of 
mould  as  that  below  the  turf,  pressing  it  firmly  in  ;  thus 
you  have  the  Heath  planted  in  its  native  soil  m  which 
its  roots  may  extend  themselves  for  several  years  ;  give 
the  whole  now  a  good  watering,  spread  a  little  gravel 
over  the  mould  close  to  the  turf  on  the  side  next  the 
walk,  and  a  small  portion  of  garden-mould  over  the 
Heath-mould  on  the  border  side,  and  the  v.'ork  is 
finished.  All  the  keening  that  Heath  requires  is  to 
prune  it  Tviih  a  pair  of  shears  once  a  year,  in  September, 
after  the  blooming  season  is  over. — Muiryfold  Grange. 

The  Cabbage A  French  journal  observes  that  the 

Cabbage  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  intoxication  from 
wine,  and  that  it  has  even  the  power  of  preventing  it  ; 
fur  we  are  informed,  that  by  eating  a  certain  quantity  of 
Cabbage  before  dinner,  we  may  drink  as  much  wine  as 
we  please,  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  Tliis 
property  of  the  Cabbage  is  also  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
antipathy  which  the  Vine  shows  to  the  Cabbage  :  if  a 
Cabbage  be  planted  near  a  Vine,  the  latter  either  retires 
or  dies. —  Wattrhouse.     [Pooh!] 

Lcelia  majalis. — Having  succeeded  in  flowering  a  small 
plant  of  Lselia  majalis  (the  variety  figured  in  the  "  Bot. 
Register  "),  and  knowing  it  to  be  difficult  of  cultivation, 
I  have  ventured  to  communicate  the  method  puisued,  as 
I  think  the  mode  recommended  by  Mr.  Llewelyn — of 
removing  it  to  a  hot  and  damp  Orchidaceous-bouse — 
rather  calculated  to  mislead.  I  procured  my  specimen 
in  1843,  consisting  of  four  imported  bulbs,  one  very 
small  one  grown  in  England,  and  another  very  small  one 
nearly  completed  ;  when  this  last  was  completed  I  re- 
moved the  plant  into  a  greenhouse  well  ventilated,  the 
door  always  being  open  winter  and  suirimer  during  day 
time;  the  night  temperature,  about  45°.  Here  it  remained 
until  it  put  forth  a  bud  or  shoot  in  1844  ;  I  then  placed 
the  plant  on  a  charred  log,  and  removed  it  to  the  coolest 
end  of  a  cool  Orchidaceous-house,  close  to  the  door ;  of 
this  house  the  summer  day  temperature  is  scarcely  ever 
more  than  75°,  and  night  65°,  and  in  winter  day  from 
65°  to  70°,  and  night  55°  to  60°  ;  the  door  leads  into  the 
greenhonse,  and  generally  stands  half  open  by  day  ;  thus 
a  current  of  air  is  constantly  on  the  plant.  The  bulb 
formed  was  thrice  as  large  as  the  two  previous  ;  when 
completed,  the  plant  was  again  removed  into  the  green- 
house until  the  shoot  broke  forth  in  January,  when  it 
was  again  placed  in  its  former  airy  situation  in  the  cool 
Orchidaceous-house  (of  which  the  floor  is  always  kept 
wet),  and  very  soon  the  flower-stem  burst  from  the  centre 
of  the  new  shoot,  and  the  flower  expanded  on  the  20th 
5^  inches  across  each  way.  If  the  above  treatment  is 
pursued,  I  am  certain  any  one  may  succeed.  My  Den- 
drobium  speciosum,  with  a  constant  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, will  have  nine  very  fine  spikes  of  flowers  expanded 
in  a  few  day.^.  I  am  pursuing  a  sioiilar  system  with 
Epidendrum  aurentiacum  as  with  the  Lfelias,  but  find  it 
more  difficult  to  flower.  I  do  not  despair  of  producing 
more  than  one  flower  on  the  Ltelia  majalis  when  my 
plant  has  becnme  larger George  IValker,  Eastwood. 

The  Toad. — Having  frequently  observed,  in  my  coun- 
try walks,  the  (to  me)  unaccountable  phenomena  of  a 
full  grown  toad  carrying  a  young  one  on  the  back,  I 
wish  much  to  know  if  the  reason  can  be  given,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  this  young  one  actually  rides  the  large  toad 
to  death.  Being  fond  of  natural  history  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  by  any  light  being  thrown  on  this  sub- 
ject in  your  Paper J.  F.  S. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  15. — R.  W.  Barchasd,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Cleaver,  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hally,  were  elected  Fellows.—  On  this  occa- 
sion several  things  well  worthy  of  notice  were  produced. 
The  greatest  novelty  was  a  cut  specimen  of  a  beautiful 
species  of  Fuchsia  called  serratifolia,  from  Messrs. 
Veitcli  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  which  being  altogether  new, 
will,  no  doubt,  form  an  interesting  addition  to  those 
already  iu  cultivation.  It  appears  to  combine  splendens 
with  fulgens,  yet  it  is  very  different  from  either.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  three  or  four  together. 
The  outside  of  the  tube  is  of  a  rich  rosy  pink,  passing 
into  green  at  the  tips  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  while 
the  corolla  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  ;  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  being  delicately  shaded  with  purple. 
Beautiful  as  the  blossoms  at  present  are,  however,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  colours  will  become  more 
brilliant  as  the  season  advances.  It  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Lobb,  near  Muna,  in  Peru,  where  it  has  been  long 
ago  known  to  Spanish  botanists,  and  stated  by  them  to 
form  a  tree  9  or  10  feet  in  height.  A  large  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  for  it.  From  the  same  collection  was  a 
yellow  Rhododendron,  raised  between  Azalea  sinensis 
and  one  of  the  large  light-coloured  Rhododendrons.  It 
possessed  the  blistered  leaves  of  the  Azalea  with  the  large 
blossoms  of  the  Rhododendron,  proving  what  may  be 
effected  by  skilful  hybridisation.  Along  with  these  were 
Tropaiolum  Lobbii,  a  beautiful  scarlet  species  that  was 
shown  at  a  former  meeting,  and  a  small  Bossiaea  from 
Swan  River.  —  A  Banksiaa  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Fairbarrn  for  an  exceedingly  well-grown  Cape 
Heath,  called  E.  favoidcs  elegans.  It  measured  nearly 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  richly  clothed  with 
healthy  foliage  down  to  the  pot. — From  Mr.  Bunney, 
of  Covent-garden,  were  three  imported  plants  of  Tro- 
pseolum  tricolor,  possessing  very  different  shades  of 
colour,  and  showing  how  these  plants  alter  in  that  re- 
spect even  in  their  natural  state. — Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth,  again  sent  cut  blooms  of  his  improved  varieties 


of  forcing  Pelargoniums.  —  From  Mr.   H.  Powell  wa 
a  seedling  Rhododendron,  stated  to  be  hardy  and  to  have 
been  obtained  from  seeds  of  R.  pontieum  crossed  with 

arboreum Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  sent 

Erica  concolor,  7  feet  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tree,  having  a  clean  stem  for  the  height  of  3  feet  above 
the  pot,  with  a  spreading  head,  which  was  Ibaded  with 
shining  dark-brown  blossoms.  From  the  saine  collec- 
tion was  the  handsome  Dendrobium  secundum,  with  long 
spikes  of  purple  flowers  turning  to  one  side  ;  D.  macro- 
phyllum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  whose  long 
pendent  stems  were  richly  ornamented  with  pinkblossoms, 
which  are  stained  at  the  base  of  the  lip  with  dark-red 
blotches ;  the  showy  D.Walliehii;ahuge  plant  inluxuriant 
health  of  Oncidium  altissimum  ;  a  variety  of  0.  luridum ; 
the  dark  variety  of  Cyrtochilum  maculatum  ;  and  cut 
flowers  of  the  scarce  Combretummacrophyllum,  a  hand- 
some stove  twiner  from  Sierra  Leone.  A  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  two  first  plants. — Mr.  Green, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  sent  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Erica  aristata,  literally  covered  with  blossoms  ;  Epi- 
phyllum  Russellianum,  a  beautiful  species  from  the 
Organ  mountains  of  I3razil,  closely  resembling  the 
violet-coloured  variety  of  E.  truncatum  ;  and  a  plant 
of  Tropseolum  tricolorum.  A  Bauksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  two  first. — From  Mr.  Booth,  gr.  to  Sir 
C.  Lemon,  was  a  bloom  of  a  Cactus  that  had  been 
received  from  Jamaica.  It  had  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  old  speeiosissimus,  but  was  said  to  be  of  a 
different  habit,  the  stems  being  from  five  to  eight-angled, 
with  short  joints.  Along  with  this  were  Epidendrum 
macrochilura  ;  a  variety  of  Gesnera  Douglasii ;  and 
Begonia  heraeleifolia,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  species, 
is  a  profuse  bloomer  ;  and  a  branch  of  a  Rhododendron 
nearly  related  to  arboreum,  which  has  endured  the  severity 
of  the  winter  in  the  open  border  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall, 
unprotected,  without  injury  ;  as  also  the  greenhouse 
shrub  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  a  cut  specimen  of  which 
was  sent  in  perfectly  good  condition.  These  serve  ta 
show  what  may  be  done  with  half  hardy  plants  in  the 
climate  of  Cornwall;  although  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  preserve  such  things  unprotected  over 
winter  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chia- 
wick. — From  Messrs.  Hendersou,  of  Pine-apple  place,, 
were  Epacris  Atleeana,  and  onosmteflora;  cut  flowers  of  j 
Combretum  macrophyllum,  Platylobium  Murrayanum,  I 
and  Corrtea  bicolor,  the  latter  covered  with  delicate  j 
crimson  flowei-s,  which  become  white  near  the  upper  i 
part  of  the  tube. — Finally,  from  Mr.  Errington,  gr.  to  1 
Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  were  Cactus  laciniatus  and  | 
longissimus,  the  latter  being  a  flower  of  considerable  , 
size  and  beauty  ;  -and  a  series  of  blooms  of  seedling 
Cacti,  the  whole  of  which  were  exceedingly  beautiful, 
but  more  especially  Nos.  A.  1  and  2,  to  each  of  ; 
which    a    certificate    was    awarded  ;    several     others  : 

gave  great   promise Of  Fnuix  there  was  a   dish  of  } 

Peaches,  which,  although  not  well  coloured,  may  be  con- 
sidered excellent,  taking  into  account  the  unfavourable, 
ness  of  the  season  for  forcing  such  things ;  they  were  ; 
from  Mr.  Hutchison,  gr.  at  Eatington  Park,  near  Ship 
ston-on-Stour,  iu   Warwickshire  ;   they  were  stated  to  i 
have  been  grown  in  pots  in  a  Pine-stove,  and  to  be  the 
produce   of  a  tree  introduced  into  heat  in  the  second ; 
week   iu   November.     Mr.    Hutchison  mentioned  that 
they  were  part  of  the  second  gathering,  the  first  fruit 
being  fit  for  table  on  the  22d  March.     A  certificate  was 
awarded  for  them. — Grapes  and  Cucumbers  were  also 
present ;  the  former  from  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner ; 
the  latter  from  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell ;  and  a  cer- 
tificate w-as  awarded  for  remarkably  large  specimens  of 
Mushrooms   that   were  grown  iu  the  nursery  of   Mr. 
Prestoe,  of  Shirley.     These   were   mentioned   to   have: 
been   produced    in   the   following    manner:  —  In    the 
first    week    in    August,   a    quantity   of    fresh    stable- 
manure  was  collected  and  dried  ;  a   trench,  2  feet  in 
width,  1  foot  in  depth,  and  12  feet  in  length,  was  dug  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  nursery  (running  north  and  south) ; 
the   dried   dung  was  then  put  in  and  trodden  firmly 
down,  and  cakes  of  Mr.  Prestoe's  improved  Mushroom 
spawn  were  planted  1  foot  distant  from  each  other.   The 
mould,  which  had  been  previously  thrown  on  the  side, 
was  laid  over  the  bed  and  firmly  beaten  by  the  spade. 
Thus  the  bed  was  formed  and  completed  in  one  day. 
Common  hurdles  were  covered  with  straw,  and  set  over, 
the  bed  in  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  the  whole, 
remained  for  about  six  weeks  in  the  same  state.     After-  i 
wards  a  gentle  watering  was  given,  and  the  Mushrooms, 
began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  1st  of  October, . 
when  122  specimens  were  produced  fit  for  table  ;  the 
bed  continued  to   bear   two  or   three   months   longer, 
As   the    thermometer   began   to    sink   below   40°,  the 
ends  of  the   roofed    covering  were  closed,   and  about 
3   inches   of    straw   was   laid  over   the   bed.     As   the ' 
winter  advanced,  another  covering   of  litter  was  laid 
on,  which  is  all  that  was  done  to  it ;  the  crop  was  extra- 
ordinary.    A  second  bed  was  made  on  the  following  daj 
in  all  respects  as  above,  excepting  the  covering,  which 
was  a  close-made  roof-like  frame  covered  with  painted 
canvas,  and  alwaps  kept  close.     The  Mushrooms  begar 
to  show  about  the  usual  time,  and  the  bed  produced  ai 
average  crop.     On  the  third  day  another  bed  was  madi 
as  above  described  but  covered  with  a  common  Cucum 
ber-frame  and  glass  lights  ;  the  Mushrooms  were  white 
and  very  light  and  iusipid  in  flavour,  the  two  last  bedi  i 
were  covered  with  common  garden  mats — From  th(!j 
Garden  of  the  Society  were  the  pretty  little  Leptotei  I 
bicolor,  a  species  from  the  Organ  mountains,  deservinj, 
a  place  in  every  small  collection,  on  account  of  its  pro 
ducing  an  abundance  of  blossoms  which  continue  long  il 
perfection ;  Cattleya Skinneri,  from  the  warmer  parts  q ■( 
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Guatemala ;  Denclrobium  densiflorum  and  Heyneauum, 
the  latter  a  lovely  species,  with  stems  about  6  iiiclies  in 
height,  producing  slightly-drooping  racemes  of  snow- 
white  flowers  ;  Trichopilia  tortllis,  readily  distinguished 
by  its  screw-like  petals  and  large  white  Up,  which  is 
marked  with  brown  spots  ;  and  Epidendrum  selligerum, 
remarkable  for  its  fragrance  ;  along  with  these  were 
Begonia  peltata  ;  the  same  Buronia  i^nemonccfolia  that 
was  present  at  the  last  meeting,  still  in  full  flower ; 
Phfedranassa  chloracra,  and  a  species  of  Selago,  chiefly 
useful  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse  with  its  small 
white  flowers,  iu  winter,  when  every  solitary  blossom  is 
a  desideratum.  Seeds  of  the  Babool  or  Poinciana  rcgia 
were  in  the  room  for  such  Fellows  as  wished  to  receive 
them. 


served  in  preparing  the  illustrations.  To  the  untrained  j 
eye,  plants  are  too  much  alike  iu  reality  ;  ill  executed,! 
or  much  diminished,  woodcuts  increase  this  resem- 
blance, and  consefiucntly  perplex  more  than  instruct. 
The  cuts  now  employed  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  im- 
possible that  any  mistake  should  be  made  by  even  the 
most  inexperienced  as  to  the  plants  to  which  they  belong." 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  illustrated  may  be 
in  some  manner  judged  of  by  the  following  instances  :— 

fn, 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Aprillo. — R.  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,in  the  Chair.  Among 
the  presents  upon  the  table  was  the  5th  Number  of  the 
"  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Sulphur,"  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  1830-12,  the 
admirable  botanical  descriptions  of  which  are  by  George 
Benthani,  Esq.,  F.L.  and  H.S.,  and  the  figures  from  the 
pencil  of  Miss  Drake.  F.  Staines,  Esq.,  of  San  Louis, 
Potosi,  Mexico,  to  whom  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew 
are  indebted  for  several  splendid  specimens  of  Cacti, 
was  elected  a  Fellow.  Read  the  commencement  of  a 
memoir,  entitled  "  Observations  upon  the  structure  of 
two  new  species  of  Hectocotyle, found  upon  the  Tremoe- 
topus  violaceus,  and  the  Argonauta  argo  ;  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  hypothesis,  that  these  Hectocotylcs  are 
the  males  of  the  Cephalopods,  upon  which  they  are 
found,"  by  A.  Kolliker,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  at  Zurich  ;  communicated  by 
R.  Brown,  Esq.  Read  also  a  paper  "On  the  anjing 
outan,  or  wild  dog  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  (Chrysixjus 
soccatus,  Cant.),"  by  Theodore  Cantor,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Civil  Surgeon  iu  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  service  at  Peuang  ; 
communicated  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  V.  P.  L.  S. 


Btbfcfes. 

School  Sotany  ;  or  the  Rtidimenfs  of  Botanical  Science. 
By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,  London.     A  new  edition  ;  with 
numerous  alterations,   and   nearly   400  illustrations. 
London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  Whitefriars.    8vo. 
In   announcing  the    appearance  of  this  work,  obvious 
reasons  preclude  us  from  saying  more  than  is  absolutely 
Deoessary  to  explain  its  nature.     We  shall,  therefore, 
do  little  more  than  select  a  few  passages  from  the  Pre- 
face, and  an  illustration  or  two  from  the  body  of  the 
work  : — 

"  This  work  was  originally  prepared,  in  haste,  to 
meet  a  regulation  of  the  University  of  London,  by  which  . 
it  was  required  of  all  students,  that,  two  years  previously 
to  proceeding  to  their  first  degree,  they  should  be 
examined,  among  other  subjects,  iu  '  The  characters 
and  differences  of  the  principal  natural  classes  and 
,  orders  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in 
the  botanical  classification  of  De  Candolle.' 

"The  obvious  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  make 
young  men  acquainted  with  the  names  and  properties 
of  the  vegetation  that  surrounds  them  ;  so  that,  after 
receiving  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  they  might 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  world  ignorant  of  the  names,  at 
least,  of  the  commonest  plants  of  their  own  country. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  measure  was  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a  real  good,  and  to  supply  a  wide  gap  in 
the  common  routine  of  a  school,  where  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  some  natural  history  should  be  introduced, 
if  it  be  only  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  less  attractive 
studies  to  which  young  persons  are  necessarily  subjected. 
"  But  it  was  also  important  for  the  sake  of  its  sub- 
stantial utility.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
aa  to  the  advantage  of  spending  much  time  upon  the 
study  of  Botany ;  but  there  is  one  opinion  only  as  to 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  plants  of 
which  man  has  to  make  use,  or  which  he  is  continually 
meeting  with.  There  is  not  at  the  present  day  a  person 
of  any  intelligence,  ignorant  of  such  things,  who  does 
not  regret  that  some  portion  of  his  youth  should  not 
have  been  devoted  to  this  kind  of  inquiry. 

"  The  Dorsetshire  gentleman  who  put  himself  to  con- 
siderable trouble  and  no  small  expense  to  carry  a  sack 
of  Hornbeam  seed  from  Florence  to  London,  would  have 
been  saved  the  exertion  had  he  known  that  the  Hoi-n. 
heam  grew  in  abundance  on  his  own  estate  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  every  one  of  that  celebrated 
Court  party  which  discovered  a  prodigy  in  the  beautiful 
tree  in  Windsor  Park,  would  have  been  glad  if  their 
early  education  had  spared  them  the  mortification  of 
learning  from  Lord  M.  that  the  tree  in  question  was 
only  the  Spanish  Chesnut. 

"  Whatever  the  future  intentions  of  a  student  of 
Botany  may  be,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  first  step  to 
he  taken  should  be  that  of  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
the  common  plants  of  his  own  country.  In  the  absence 
of  that,  he  cannot  make  a  single  move  in  advance.  He 
must  first  master  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  and 
master  them  correctly.  This  little  book  has  been  pi-e- 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  do  so.  It 
contains  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  kuow  in  order  to  make 
a  fair  beginning,  and  it  includes  no  more  ;  so  that  if  any 
one  should  have  the  patience  to  master  the  wdiole  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  he  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
cai-ry  his  inquiries  onwards  with  ease." 

"  None  of  the  woodcuts  employed  in  the  first  edition 
have  been  introduced  on  this  occasion.  Experience 
shows  that,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  it  is  indispensabie 
that  as  much  accuracy  as  is  attainable  should  be  ob- 


been  found  necessary  to  illustrate  books  coarsely  and 
badly  if  they  are  to  be  sold  very  cheap,  or  to  fix  a  high 
price  upon  them  if  the  illustrations  are  of  an  expensive 
order.  Iji  this  instance  a  very  low  price  has  been  com- 
bined with  figures  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
is  for  the  public  to  determine  whether  the  experiment 
shall  succeed  or  not. 


Ilew  Plants. 

FPIDENDRUM      AERlDirOttME.  {SlOVe     Epip/ll/lC.) 

Orchidaciss.  Gjnandria  Monandiin. — This  plant  was 
introduced  from  Rio  in  1839,  and  aJded  to  tie  coUtctinn 
of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Carclew,  wbeie  it 
flonered  in  Deceitbsr,  18-13,  and  a^nin  about  tl  e  same 
time  the  following  jear.  In  hab'.t  and  mode  of  growth 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  E.  nutans,  os  wtll  as  to 
E.  patens,  agreeing  partly  with  the  foroser  in  foli»gc,  and 
with  the  hater  in  having  a  deeplj-divided  3-lobcd 
labellum,  but  widely  differing  in  other  respects  from 
either.  The  root  is  round  and  fleoiiy,  partly  terrebtrial, 
but  more  generally,  1  suspect,  adhering  for  support  to 
the  stem  of  any  tree  that  may  be  near  it.  The  s'em  is 
erect,of  a  deep  shining  green,  Icngihening  at  the  top  into 
a  kind  of  two-edged  drooping  &tM,  covead  ty  numerous 
thin  oblong  acuminate  bracts  of  a  pale  yellowish  green, 
spotted  and  tinged  with  browni.'.h  red  at  the  point,  and 
bearing  a  loose  panicle  of  dingy  coloured  flowers,  reroark- 
ably  sweet-scented  in  the  day  time,  at  the  extremity. 
The  leaves  are  abernate,  thick  and  ri^id,  clasping  the 
stem  at  the  base.  They  vary  frotu  G  to  8  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
are  of  a  deep  shining  green,  marked  in  several  places 
with  brown-coloured  blotches.  The  plant  requires  the 
constant  heat  of  a  damp  stove,  and  the  same  tieatment 
as  others  of  its  clasr. — Botanical  Register. 

Gesnera  Sciiiedeana.  Schiede's  Gesnera.  [Stove 
Perennial.)  Gesnerace^e.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — 
This  plant  is  another  addition  to  the  many  beautiful 
Gesneras  now  cultivated  in  our  stoves.  It  was  sent 
from  Woburn  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  received  the 
roots  from  Mexico.  It  quite  agrees  with  the  G.  spicata 
of  De  Candolle  (also  from  Mexico),  and  seems  different, 
as  that  author  suspected,  from  the  original  New  Gre- 
nada G.  spicata  of  Humboldt,  in  which  the  inflorescence 
is  more  truly  spicate,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the 
corolla  much  less  hairy.  Our  species  is  remarkable 
for  its  richly-coloured  blossoms,  clothed  with  long, 
shaggy  hairs  ;  their  colour,  a  bright  golden  scarlet ; 
the  limb  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  the  red  ar- 
ranged in  broken  lines.  It  flowered  at  Woburn  in 
November,  1S44. — Botanical  Maga2ine. 

Calceolaria  rLORiBUNDi  Copious-flowering  Slipper- 
wort.  [Greenhouse  Perennial).  Scrophularince.  Dian- 
dria  Monogynia,—  Our  gardens  abound  in  Calceolarite 
from  Chili,  and  extra-tropical  South  America  ;  but  very 
few  are  known  alive  in  this  country  from  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  New  World.  The  present  handsome 
species  is  from  the  environs  of  Quito,  where  it  was 
gathered  by  Lobb,  Mr.  Veitch's  South  American  col- 
lector, and  sent  to  him  in  1813.  It  flowered  in  Mr. 
Veitch's  establishment,  at  Exeter,  in  September  1844. 
Although  from  within  the  tropics,  and  almost  under  the 
Line,  yet,  the  city  itself  of  Quito  being  at  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  will 
probably  prove  a  suitable  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
perhaps  may  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer 
months,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  ornamental ; 
and  we  should  be  thankful  if  it  do  not  share  the  fata  of 
the  Chilian  species,  which  are  so  hybridised,  that  the 
original  native  kinds  are  wholly  lost  to  our  gardens,  and 
ai-e  to  be  found  only  iu  the  Herbarium. — Botanical 
Magazine. 

Actus    gracillima.      Slender    Actus.     {Greenhouse 

Shrub.)     Leguminoste.      Decandria  Monogynia This 

is  a  very  elegant  Swan  River  species  of  Actus,  which 
has  been  introduced  to  the  Royal   Cardens  at  Kev/  by 
Mr.  James  Drummond.     We  have  also  received  it  from 
Baron  Hugel,  imported  from  the  same  country,  to  which 
it  seems  peculiar,     Mr.  Preiss  and  Mr.  Drummond  have 
both    sent    dried    specimens.      Besides    its    glabrous 
branches  and  foliage  it  may  at  once  be  known  from  the 
old  A.  villosa  by  the  very  copious  flowers,  so  abundant 
on  the  branches  as  to  conceal  the  leaves  'of  a  great 
portion  of  the  branches  ;  thus  its  beauty  will  recom- 
mend it    to  every  greenhouse.      Only  two   species 
of  the  genus  were  known  to  Professor  De  Candolle, 
and    both  natives  of  Eastern   Australia  ;    now  six 
others  are  described  in  the  "  Planla3  Preissiante"  as 
inhabitants  of  the  SwanRiver  settlement. —Boiodicai 
Magazine. 


Fig:,  cxcis. 
Fig.  cxcvi,— Quercas  pcdunculata.  1.  ^^floiver;  2.  ^  do.  j 
3.  transverse  section  of  the  ovary  ;  4.  perpendicnlar  section  of 
the  Q  showing  young  cupule and  ovules.  Fig:,  cxcvii.  — Quercus 
Suber.  Fig.  cxcviii.  —  Qiiercus  sessiliflora.  Fig.  cxcix.— 
Quercus  peduncalata. 

The  whole  object  of  the  work  is  to  teach,  or  to  enable 
persons  to  learn  by  themselves,  the  rudiments  of  the 
science.  It  is  the  first  step  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  :  iiud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge  of  plants  will 
have  been  acquired  by  the  student  who  learns  no  more 
than  he  can  find  in  its  pages, 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  regards  the  price  of 
the  work,  that  it  is  an  experiment  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  possible  to  sell  such  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  illustrated  works  on  natural  history  at 
a  very  small  price,  as  will  remunerate  the   publishers 


for  the  great  cost  of  preparing  them.     Hitherto  it  has'  early  spring. — O.S. 


G;-ard82i    MeiE.oraiida. 

Slistead  Hall,  the  Sent  of  O.S.  Onley,  ^i?.— I  lately 
visited  this  mansion  and  its  beautifidly  disposed  grounds. 
The  house,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  is  delightfully 
situ.ated  on  an  eminence  of  the  park,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  the 
.surrounding  country  ;  and  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  their  various  arrangements,  evince  -good 
t.aste  and  management,  reflecting  much  credit  on  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Ross.  Among  the  numerous  specimens 
which  adorn  the  conservatories  at  this  season,  was  a 
magnificent  Rhododendron  arboreum,  from  the  Him.i- 
layan  Mountains,  in  perfect  vigour,  and  covered  com- 
pletely with  large  heads  of  the  richest  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  observe  the  introduction  of 
these  truly  gorgeous  shrubs  into  gardens ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  ere  long,  few  conservatories  will  he 
found  destitute  of  so  valuable  an  ornament  during  the 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 
For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

With  the  advancing-  season  plants  of  vigorous  growth  will 
now  be  making^rapid  progress.  Great  attention  must  therefore 
be  paid  in  regulating  and  training  the  branches.  The  various 
tinds  of  cliaibers,  in  particular,  will  require  to  be  kept  in  almost 
daily  subordination.  It  is  a  question  whether  trellises  of  various 
fantastical  devices  are  the  most  appropiiate  either  for  display  or 
convenience.  The  most  simple  forms,  or  even  plain  rods,  will  be 
found  to  answer  all  practical  purposes  better,  and  may  be  in 
quite  as  good  taste  as  many  of  the  grotesque  trellises  in  use. 
This,  like  all  other  matters  where  correct  principles  of  taste  are 
not  often  brought  to  bear,  is  usually  overdone.  Variety  and 
intricacy,  and|what  is  termed  originality,  are  too  frequently  mis- 
taken for  ornament  ;  nothing  can  be  ornamental  strictly 
speaking,  unless  the  principles  of  design  form  an  essential 
element  in  its  execution.  Plants  of  shrubby  growth  will 
require  to  be  stopped  back,  so  as  to  give  stability  to  the  plants, 
as  well  as  form.  This  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  stakes  in 
a  great  measure,  for  after  all,  stakes  are  but  unsightly  appen- 
dages to  exotic  plants ;  stakes  at  all  times  betray  lameness  and 
want  of  completeness  in  the  object  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  in  proportion  as  these  are  increased,  so  also  are  our  ideas 
of  a  perfect  specimen  decreased;  but  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
best  place  to  discuss  these  matters.  In  all  structures  where 
plants  exist,  remember  that  ornament  is  the  chief  object  for 
which  they  are  retained;  therefore  let  cleanliness  and  high 
keeping  prevail  in  every  corner. — A. 

II  -FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Rolling  and  sweeping  lawns  should  now  be  regularly  attended 
to  in  suitable  weather.  Finish  off  new  work,  if  not  already 
done,  \vithout  delay.  Roll  walks  to  get  them  firm  before  the 
dry  weather  agEiin  set*  in,  edge  and  sweep  them  after  rolling, 
to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Any  tender  Roses  that  have 
suffered  from  the  late  severe  winter,  and  that  are  now  breaking, 
should  be  pruned;  but  leave  such  as  have  not  begun  to  grow, 
until  the  season  has  advanced  a  little.  Shrubs  also  should  be 
looked  over  in  the  same  manner.  Pits  and  J^r«mc5.— Look  over 
tender  annuals  and  cuttings  during  dull  weather,  and  see  that 
no  damp  generates  amongst  them;  if  this  should  make  its 
appearance,  more  air,  and  much  less  water,  must  be  given. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  take  off  the  tops  of  early-struck  cuttiogs, 
and  to  put  them  into  cutting-pots  for  store;  if  not  wanted  for 
beds,  they  might  be  planted  out  into  borders  after  the  beds 
have  been  filled.  Keep  up  a  gentle  heat  to  tender  annuals, 
and  attend  to  potting  off  and  shifting  as  the  plants  require  it. 
Continue  to  harden  off  such  plants  as  have  made  sufficient 
growth,  to  prepare  them  for  beds  ;  this  is  an  important  point  in 
bedding  out,  as  sudden  exposure  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destroys 
them.— £. 

III.— TLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — In  boisterous  weather,  if  the  frames  are  tilted, 
woollen  netting  is  a  most  excellent  thing  to  throw  over  the 
aperture  to  prevent  too  great  a  rush  of  cold  air.    When  flowers 
are  wanted  for  competition  they  should  be  classed,  so  that 
those  which  are  too  forward  may  be  retarded,  or  the  late  ones 
brought  forward  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  ba  ready  by  the 
time  of  exhibition  as  near  together  as  possible.    It  is  obvious 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  all  are  bloomed  in  the  same 
frame.    Where  pips  are  too  much  crowded  or  misshapen,  they 
should  be  removed  immediately  with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors.    Polyanthuses  require  the  same  attention  as  the  Auri- 
cula, if  grown  in  frames.   When  in  beds,  the  expanding  blooms 
should  be  covered  with  hand-glasses  or  boards,  and  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  slugs,  &c.     Tulips  re- 
quire  little  else  just  now  than  protection  from  frost  and  hailstones 
Ranunculuses. — The  beds  must  occasionally  be  examined,  and 
thfi  cracks,  if  any,  filled  up.  Pi?jA-5'.— Long  straggling  plants  are 
apt  to  break  off  at  the  surface  during  rough  weather;  small 
hooks  or  sticks  are  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
over,  and  as  a  general  direction,  keep  plants,  whether  in  pots  or 
beds,  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface-soil  in  a  friable  state.— C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  S:c. 
Pineries. — The    importance    of   shading  Pines-of  all  ages, 
during  intense  and   long-continued  sunshine,  is  pretty  well 
known,  but  not  so  extentively  practised  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Although  light  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  important  to  plants  of 
tropical  climes,  in  so  dull  a  climate  as  Britain,  yet  it  is  at  times 
too  intense   to  benefit  those  plants,  tending    to  exhaustion, 
partly,    it   would    appear,    through    the  assimilative  process 
moving  with  greater  rapidity  than  the   absorbing.      Fruiters 
and  successions,  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  conditions,  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  a  screen  of  some  kind,  if  thin,  through  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  more  especially.      Of  course,  it 
need  only  be  applied  for  a  few  hours  each  day — regulated  by 
the  intensity    of   sunlight,   and   the  condition  of  the   plant. 
Fineries.— Ripening  Grapes,  the  roots  of  w^hich  are  outside, 
should  have  the  fermenting  matter  partially  or  entirely  re- 
moved forthwith.    If  the  border-heat  has    averaged  from  60° 
to  70°,  it  will,  by  the  accumulating  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  be 
quite  sufficient  for  Vines  in  that  stage;  they  will,  in  fact,  be 
gainers  by  the  free  access  of  the  atmosphere.    Keep  au  eye  on 
those  not  introduced,  and  intended  for  late  crops  ;  the  moment 
the  bud  begins  to  push,  let  them  be  introduced.    Peach-houses. 
— Everything  having  reference  to  the  next  year's  crop— as  the 
proper  equalisation  of  the  sap,  and  the  permanency  of  the  tree — 
should  be  attended  to;  take  special  care  to  stop,  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  all  gross  shoots,  or  "  robbers,"  when  three  or  four  eyes 
long :  these,  if  permitted  to  remain  untouched,  will  decoy  a  vast 
amount  of  sap  from  its  legitimate  channels,  to  the  injury  of  the 
tree,  and  bearing  wood,  and  the  fruit.    If  you  want  large  fruit, 
suffer  your  houses  to  cool  down,  on  dull  days,  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature, thus  affording  time  for  the  fruit  to  "  feed:"   both 
flavour  and  size  will  be  improved  thereby.    Fiijs. — As  before. 
Continue  stopping  the  young  wood,  and  syringe  freely.— Z>. 
V.-HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Recently  planted  fruit-trees  thould  be  inspected  in  case  they 
have  been  loosened  by  the  winds;  for  although  deep  planting 
is  not  supposed  to  have  been  practised,  yet  the  soil  should  be 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  stem  quite  as  high  as  the  surface 
level.    It  is  necessary  that  fruit-tree  borders  should  be  well 
drained,  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  at  all  times  ;  but  with 
this  provision  there  will  be  no  danger  from  all  the  rain  entering 
the  borders  which  falls  upon  them  between  this  and  August,  even 
if  it  should  be  abundant.    The  climate  in  front  of  a  south  wall  is 
an  artificial  one,  chiefly  as  regards  an  increased  temperature; 
but  with  this  there  is  afforded  no  corresponding  increase  of 
moisture.    The  latter  must  be  supplied  by  watering;  but  the 
less  this  becomes  necessary  so  much  the  better.     If  the  border 
is  smooth,  firm,  and  sloping,  heavy  rains  are  carried  off  by  the 
surface,  and  lost,  as  regards  the  roots  of  the  trees.    Therefore, 
from  this  time  until  August,  or  the  period  of  ripening,  keep  the 
surface  loose,  so  that  rain  may  enter  freely.    Fig-trees  should 
now  be  partially  uncovered,  or  entirely  bo,  if  mats  be  placed 
over  them  at  night.    Weed  Strawberry  plantations.    Kitchen 
Garden.— Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  Caulifiowers  and  Peas, 
and  immediately  stick  the  latter.    Keep  up   successional  sow- 
ings of  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  Spinach,   Lettuces,  and  Turnips. 
Stir  the  soil  frequently  amongst  young  crops,  and  destroy  weeds 
as  they  appear.— -E. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Continue  to  make  and  repair  roads 
and  drives,  repair  fences,  clear  drains,  &c.,  so  as  to  have  none 
of  this  description  of  work  to  do  in  the  barkicg  season,  which  is 
now  fast  approaching.  A'wcser^.— Evergreens  may  still  be 
planted,  and  Fir  seeds  sown  ;  examine  the  clay  of  grafts  and  fill 
any  cracks  caused  by  drought;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  earth  up 
dwarf  grafted  stocks  above  the  clay,  and  to  cover  that  of  tall 
ones  with  Moss.  Firm  all  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs, 
uae  vigilance  in  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  vermin.- J". 


Siate  ol  the  Weather  near  London,  for  the  week  endlog  April  17, 1846,  i 
observed  at  the  Horticultursl  Garden,  Chiawick. 
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April  ll~Cloudy  ;  cold  rain;  densely  clouded;  slight  fcost  at  mghtj 
iL! — Overcast;  cloudy  and  line;  rain_ 
,   13 — Overcaet;  showery;  constant  rain  ;  clear  at  night 
14 — Boisterous ;  fine,  wiih  clouds  ;  cold  rain,  and  boiateroua 
15— Boisterous  ;  showery;  densely  overcast 
16— Cold  and  overcast;   boisteroUB,  but  dry  ;  cloudy 
17 — Clear  and   fine,  ivith  brisk  wind;    bright  sky,  with  some  white 
clouds;  uniformly  overcast  at  night. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  IJ  dcR.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  April  26,  1846. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  ''5ih' 
1840— therm.  80° ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  25th,  182?,  and  26th,  1835— thermr253* 


Notices  to  Correspondents.' 

Asparagus—^  C  A'— We  see  no  objection  to  the  application  of 

the  Spanish  method  to  a  newly  planted  bed.    It  is  of  the  first 

importance  to  get  the  plants  very  strong;  for  till  that  is  done 

DO  good   Asparagus  for  table  can  be  expected L  W  H— 

Do  not  cut  your  plants  this  year.  You  will  weaken  them  too 
much.  The  reason  is  this ;  the  new  sprouts  are  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  organisable  matter  now  in  the  roots,  which 
matter  they  do  not  replace.  If  they  are  allowed  to  exhaust 
the  roots  in  their  own  formation,  hereafter,  when  the  summer 
shoots  are  to  be  left,  the  latter,  being  feebly  supported  by  the 
roots,  are  themselves  feeble;  and  that  debilitj' is  necessarily 
transferred  to  the  succeeding  crop. 
CA3IELLIAS— TFi/soH  Boardma?i~We  never  heard  of  Camellias 

bearing  fragrant  flowers  in  Portugal,  and  doubt  the  fact. 
Canada— J— We  believe  the  only  way  to  pay  money  in  Canada 
is  by  lodging  it  with  the  Canada  Company  (Great  St.  Helens), 
and  they  will  cause  it  to  be  paid;  but  you  had  better  inquire 
there. 
Citrus— The  best  eating  Oranges  are  the  China,  the  St.Michael, 
the  Tangerine,  the  Mandarin,  the  Malta.    You  must  inquire 
for  them  of  the  nurseryman. 
Fairy  Rixgs—F //—These  may  be  destroyed  by  watering  the 

place  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  saltpetre.<ii 
Fern-seed-.^  A"— Sow  on  the  surface  of  the  damp  mould  in  a 
garden  pot,  which  place  in  the  shade,  with  a  bell-glass  over 
it,  in  a  warm  but  not  hot  situation,  or,  if  the  Fern  is  hardy 
under  a  north  wall.    If  the  seed  is  good  it  will  soon  come  up! 
Peat  is  a  good  soil  to  sow  Fern  seed  on. 
Gardeners— S(>^ 077  Auckland—An  "irrational  head  gardener, 
who  impedes  everybody  under  him,  who,  instead  of  assisting 
his  men  to  improve  themselves,  throws  every  possible  obsta- 
cle in  their  way,  and  calls  his  betters  humbugs"— if  there  be 
such  a  man— is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  dismissed. 
Garden    Pots -In    accordance    with    the    suggestion    of  a 
friend,  we  have  reprinted  for  gratis  distribution  our  article 
on  the  sizes  of  pots,  and  the  necessity  for  rechristening 
them.    It  has  been  done  in  a  small  form,  that  it  may  be  stuck 
up  in  the  potting  or  tool- house,  as  the  case  may  be.    Any 
party  inclosing  to  the  publisher  his  address  and  a  ppstage- 
stamp,  shall   have  a  couple  sent  himj- more,  if  a  greater 
number  would  be  of  use  to  him. 
Gravel    Wales— B   P— The  method  of  making  a    kind   of 
asphalte  substitute  for  these  was  explained  at  p.  S79,  1842.    If 
they  are  to  be  made  of  gravel  only,   proceed    thus;- Cut 
out  a  trench  of  the  desired  width  to  the   depth  of    6  or 
better,  9  inches.    Fill  it  to  the  depth  of  two-thirds  with  very 
coarse  screened  gravel;  over  that  put  a  good  coat  of  firm 
material ;   and  over  the  whole  a  thick  layer  of  very  fine 
binding  gravel,  taking  especial  care  that  the  walk  is  made 
convex.    With  an  intelligent  gardener,  a  heavy  roller,  and 
good  materials,  you  may  thus  make  a  walk  that  wiU  never 
remain  wet. 
Heating— S  P— We  cannot  praise  Mr.  Perkins'  mode  of  heat- 
ing for  garden  purposes.    It  has  been  used  for  large  buildings, 
and  in  some  cases  advantageously ;  but  we  do  not  recommend 
it.  ilf  air  gets  into  the  pipes  an  incessant  clicking  is  produced  ■ 
which  renders  it  quite  unsuitable  for  a  church.  ' 

Insects— .-1  V  iV— There  is  no  small  portable  book  which  will 
enable  you  to  determine  the  species  of  British  insects.  A 
simple  synopsis  would  require  five  or  six  vols,  like  Lindley's, 
and  there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  undertaking  such  a 
laborious  work.  We  will  inquire  about  an  Ornitholo°-ical 
Synopsis;  "  Mossop's  Synopsis  of  British  Land-Birds  ""^is  a 

classical    and    cheap    little    volume,  ii. Donald  —  Your 

Chinese  scale  is  nearly  allied  to  one  found  upon  the  Myrtle, 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  your  variety  before,  and 
without  having  the  males  for  examination  it  is  difiicult  to 

limit  the  species  gf  Cocci.  R. We  are  obliged  to  3Ir.  Johns 

for  the  gall  of  the  Cynips  Quercus-radicis.  R. A  J  Z>— The 

beautiful  Trombidium  holosericeum  is  couimon  on  flower  and 
vegetable  beds  in  the  spring,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it 

does  any  mischief.  R. E  GS— The  scientific  name  of  the 

beetle  which  is  the  parent  of  one  of  the  true  wireworms  is 
Elatcr  lioeatus;  the  Millipedes,  or  false  wireworms,  which 
are  most  destructive  in  our  gardens,  are  Julus  pulcbellus  and 
Polydesmus  complanatus  ;  they  are  deacribed  in  the  5th  vol.  of 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag.  £oc.,'*  but  we  will  attend  to 
your  suggestion. 
Mildew— F  S— This  is  a  subject  that  has  not  escaped  our  atten- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  you  may  expect  to 
see  it  treated  of.  But  can  it  be  caused  merely  by  insufiicient 
ventilation,  when  plants  out  of  doora  are  among  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  it  ?  we  feaj  that  evidence  is  not  quite  favourable  to 
that  theory.  However,  we  will  take  the  matter  into  consi- 
deration, and  see  whether  the  mildews  of  parchment,  &c., 
may  not  arise  from  one  cause,  and  those  of  Using  plants 
from  another.  That  is  possible. 
Mistletoe— if  TO-This  may  be  increased  either  by  seeds  or 
cuttings.  When  the  former  are  employed  they  should  be  in- 
serted into  the  bark  in  which  they  will  germinate,  and  root  in 
spring.  If  grafts  are  used  they  should  be  made  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May.  Where  the  stock  is  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  an  incision  should  be  made  in  the  bark,  into 
which  the  scion,  pared  thin,  should  be  inserted,  having  a  bud 
and  a  leaf  at  the  upper  end.  In  grafting  large  branches  a 
notch  should  be  cut  out,  an  incision  made  below  the  notch, 
and  a  shoulder  left  on  the  scion  to  rest  on  the  notch  in  the 
manner  of  crown  grafting.  The  Mistletoe  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  budding,  taking  care  to  have  a  heel  of  wood  and  a 
joint  at  thelower  extremity  of  the  bud. J 
Mushrooms- £r  Lanarkshire— Yoa  will  find  the  information 
you  want  given  in  the  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
another  column  of  to-day's  Paper.  $ 
Names  of  Plants— i^  CrowcAer— Gongora  truncata.— /it/— I 


Dendrobium  cucuUatum, Carstairs  and  Co. — Acacia  Dram" 

mondi. M  D — Azalea  ledifolia  is  the  white  Azalea  indica. 

KX—'We  do  not  recognise  the  leaves.    They  seem  to 

belong  to  some  Echites. 
Olbandbes  — Sw6  —These  do  not  like  to  have  their  roots  con- 
stantly in  stagnant  water,  and  you  must  not  trust  the  plants 
always  in  it.  While  growing  give  them  a  great  de^l,  however, 
60  that  they  never  EU"e  dry  ;  when  not  growing  give  them  very 
little.  The  natural  habit  of  the  Oleander  is  to  follow  the 
course  of  streams  in  Barbary,  where  it  glows  with  rosy 
flowers   and  dark-green  foliage  when    everything    else    is 

parched. t EP— That  your  plants  are  spoiled  by  very  bad 

gardening  is  certain;  but  what  sort  of  bad  gardening  we  are 
unable  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done  with  them. 
Orange-trees — Lignosns — Judging  from  the  appearance    of 
the  leaves,  your  Orange-trees  are  in  a  bad  state  at  the  root. 
Imperfect  drainage  is  most  probably  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
We  should  advise  you  to  repot  them  now  into  a  compost  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  well  mixed   together,  adding  pretty 
liberally  rough  pieces  of  charcoal.  They  like  the  very  strong- 
est manure;  and  above  all  attend  to  having  the  pots  well 
drained,  for  in  this  lies  nearly  the  whole  secret  of  successful 
cultivation.     Read  carefully  the  articles  on  potting  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  our  columns;  follow  their  directions,  and 
we  imagine  your  success  is  certain.  J 
Phloxes— CiJ/— These  are  suited  for  planting  in  beds.    They 
flower  early  in  the  season  (April  and  May),  are  low-growing 
kinds,  and  should  be  planted  about  15  ins.  apart.  Phlox  nivalis 
white;  procumbens,  purple;  subulata,  pink;  amceoa,    deep 
rose;  setacea,  light  rose;  and  ovata,  rosy  purple.  The  following 
are   late  flowering  kinds  (July  to  September);   they  grow 
about  18  ins.  in  height,  and  should  be  planted  about  2  feet 
apart  :— Phlox  tardiflora,  white;    Browni,  crimson;    picta, 
light  pink  ;  Van  Houttei,  striped  purple  and  white;  reflexa, 
deep  purple;  and  oraniflora,  white.    Tagetes  lucida remains 
long  in  bloom  in   the  autumn;  but  is  not  very  handsome, 
particularly  in  a  bed.^ 
Potatoes  from  Seed— .i^/na^ewr — "When  the  "Potatoe  Apple 
or  Plum"  is  ripe,  preserve  it  from  frost  till  it  is  shrivelled, 
when  the  pulp,  &c.  may  be  mixed  with  peat-mould,  and  pre- 
served in  that  way  till  sowing  time.    About  this  season,  a 
slight  hotbed  may  be  made,  and  when  filled  to  about  1  foot 
from  the  glass,  a  layer  of  turf  should  be  placed  above  the 
fermenting  material,  with  the  grassy  side  down,  and  over 
this  about  4  inches  in  depth  of  peat- mould  and  rotten  dung  or 
fine  rich  mould  should  be  spread;  then  sow  the  seed  in  rows 
4  inches  apart,  adding  a  little  soil  between  them  as  the  plants 
advance.    As  the  plants  grow  they  should  be  freely  exposed 
in  fine  weather,  and  gently  watered;  and  when  they  have 
advanced  to  about  6  inches  in  height,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  they  may  be  planted 
out  into  rows  of  a  suitable  distance  apart,  placing  the  plants 
pretty  thickly  in  the  rows.    Nothing  more  is  now  needed 
but  to  attend  to  them  in  the  usual  way.    In  a  small  bed  of 
3  or  4  feet  across,  some  thousands  of  plants  may  be  raised.  J 
Roses — The  articles  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  are  reprintiog 
in' the  form  of  a  small  volume,  price  5s.  6d.,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Tree  Rose  ;'*  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  ordered  of 
any  bookseller. 
Sap— J  C  /Z"— We  mean  no  discourtesy  whatever,  and  we  have 
none  to  complain  of;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  exercise 
our  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  printed,  and  what  not. 
Vegetable  physiology  is  the  foundation  of  sound  gardening; 
but  you  must  allow  us  to  say  that  neither  physiology  nor 
gardening  are  likely  to  be  advanced  by  profitless  discussions, 
the  parties  to  which  are  not  quite  conversant  with  the  sub* 
ject.     Did  you  ever  read  Blot's  experiments  i    If  not,  you 
should  do  SO;  and  they  will  show  you  that  there  is  a  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  sap,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
say  that  you  use  that  term.    As  to  Cambium,  what  is  it  but 
elaborated  sap?    You  surely  do  not  require  to  be  informed 
that  the  term  is  hardly  used  by  any  modern  physiologists,  ex- 
cept Mirbel  and  Spach  ;   the  objection  to  it  being,  that  it  ie 
not  a  term  having  any  definite  application.    If  your  papers 
can  be  found  they  shall  be  returned  to  you  in  a  post  or  two. 
Circulation  exists  in  the  cells  of  plants,  though  not  in  their 
system.    We  adhere  to  our  offer,  and  we  really  can  make  no 
other. 
Seeds- Ed inb— Those  from  the  Cape  are  greenhouse  plants; 
those  from  Bombay  require  a  stove.    15,  23,  27,  28,  are  not 
worth  growing;  20,  25,  26,  30,  require  a  great  deal  of  room 

as  climbers. D  Newe — Your  plants  are  hardy  annuals. 

Verbenas — WJP — Procure  the  following: — Youell's  Princess 
Royal,  white;  Boule  de  Feu,  orange  scarlet;  amethystina, 
lavender;  Calleugh's  Ne  plus  Ultra,  rose;  atros  an  guinea, 
dark  scarlet ;  and  Youell's  Leonora,  dark  violet,* 
Vineries— .4  S— The  plan  you  mention  has  been  found  to 
answer  well.  But  now  that  glass  is  cheap  it  will  be  less 
troublesome  and  more  economical  to  have  a  large  strong 
pane  fitted  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  the  Vines  require 
to  betaken  out.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem,  below  the  sash, 
can  be  closely  boxed  up  from  the  heat,  but  exposed  to  the 
cold  draught  through  the  opening  in  the  wall,  below  the 
wall-plate.  I| 
Zero— Lamb— Zeio  is  32  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  and 

32°  of  Fahrenheit  is  32  degrees  above  Zero.     Is  this  clear? 
Misc-St/lva — We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the 
Chesnuts  in  Greenwich  Park.    Mr.  Loudon  could  gain  no 

information  on  the  subject. S  £  if— Of  the  Nos.  for  1842 

only  16  are  to  be  had;  it  is  doubtful  if  the  others  could  be 

procured. A  K  is  answered  at  p.  228  of   this  year.t 

E  S—We  fear  little  is  to  be  gained  by  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  condition  of  your  old  and  worn  out  Vine,  whose  branches 
are  in  a  dying  state.  You  had  better  replace  it  by  young 
plants,  which,  under  good  management,  will  reach  the  top  of 
the  house  during  the  season. t—TF  /  .B— Let  your  offsets 
bloom,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  satisfied  of  their  quality  nip  off 

the  flowers.v A  Regular Subsc.—Campana]^  grandis  will  do 

very  well  for  bedding  out;  but  the  Orange  Lantananot. 

A  F — We  fear  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  procuring  Cuscuta 
sinensis.  It  is  some  time  since  we  saw  it  anywhere.  Perhaps 
an  advertisement  might  produce  it.     It  will  grow  on  any 

soft-wooded  plant. C^7/(ero— Dried  specimens  of   British 

plants  may  he  purchased  of  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  40,  Overgate, 

Dundee,  at  a  very  cheap  price. Querist— We  do  not  keep 

covers  for  the  Paper J  F  Smilh—Yoar  letter  should  have 

been  sent  to  Mr.  W.    It  is  an  advertisement. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— .4  Subscriber — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
the  colour  of  your  seedling;  the  flower  is  too  angular  in  its 
general  outline,  and  too  much  indented  at  the  bottom.* 

Cinerarias— IF ii/ — Though  bright,  your  seedling  is  common 
in  appearance.  The  colour  dies  away  imperfectly  round  the 
disk,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  growth  of  the  petals  is  fatal 

to  it.* C  M—A  and  C  Eure  quilled  varieties,  which  are  not 

so  much  esteemed  as  the  commoner  sorts ;  they  seldom  ex- 
pand with  regularity,  and  these  are  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule;  they  are  good  in  colour,  and  A  very  lively  in 
appearance.  F  is  large,  new  in  colour,  showy,  but  rather 
coarse,  and  unequal  in  growth.  G,  D,  and  B  are  three  dis- 
tinct shades  of  blue,  fine  in  colour;  D  is  a  particularly  bright 
pure  blue  without  any  intermixture  of  crimson  ;  E  is  of  a  pe- 
culiar lilac-crimson,  with  the  flower  better  filled  up  than 
common.  These  seedlings  are  very  fine  in  colour,  their  de- 
fects are  in  form;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  as  good  as 
those  generally  seen.* JMF — The  colour  of  your  seed- 
ling is  bright  and  attractive,  but  the  petals  are  not  placed 
round  the  disc  with  sufficient  regularity;  in  some  parts  they 
are  too  crowded,  and  in  other  parts  spaces  are  left,  running 
dovra  to  the  centre ;  this  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Cineraria.* 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of 
its  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been 
proved  on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical 
men,  to  be  luperior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be 
depended  on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition, 
founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its 
impurities.  TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  KELSEy,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm, near  Folkstone,  Kent,  Get.  17th,  1841. 
Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J*  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  9/.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivered  free.  Also,  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CBNTRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands.  &c.,  \s.  Qd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE.  235.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks ;  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  235.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  3  tons,  warranted  pure. 

Steam  Mills, Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London 

POTTER'S     GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Manures. 
POTTER'S     LIQUID     GUANO, 

For  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 

Recommended  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  others.  Sold  by  all  res- 
pectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  is.  Qd.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  60  to  S3  gallons  of  Liquid  Manure. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  6s.  6d.  percwt.;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME,  (Gypsum)  per  ton,  25s.  in  quantity. 

Manufactory,  23,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 

'Efjt  ^Qi'ictilttiral  ®^a^ette* 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
^Vbdnkspav,    April  23— Aerlcultiiral  Society  of  Enplaud. 
Thursday,       April  21^AgiicultQral  Imp.  Soc._of  Ireland. 
TVbdnesdat,     April  30— Agricultural  Society  if  England. 
Tbuasbat,        Alay    1 — Afsiojltural  Imp.  Soolof  Ireland. 
FAR.\IERS'  CLUBS. 

AprU  21— Voiford 

April  21— Ottery  St.  Ulary 

April  23- W.  .Market 


fChepstow 
I  Wenlock 
April  21  .<  W.  Hereford 
1  Cirencester 
LW.Firle 


April  29— Brcmsgroye 


In  our  last  year's  volume  we  referred  at  some 
length  (see  pages  817  and  837),  to  the  duty  which 
rests  on  farmers  and  landowners  of  adopting  such 
a  mode  of  cultivation  as,  besides  atfording  profit  to 
themselves,  may  provide  sufficient  work  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  the 
policy  of  doing  so  is  as  certain  as  the  duty ;  labour 
may  be  applied  with  a  profitable  result  much  more 
thickly  on  most  lands  than  at  present  it  generally  is. 
If  our  second-rate  pastures  were  drained,  broken  up, 
and  well  cultivated,  a  large  increase  of  agricultural 
produce,  an  increased  demand  in  the   market  for 


labour,  increased  farmers'  profits,  and  after  the  re- 
payment of  the  capital  invested  in  the  transaction, 
increased  rents  might  all  reasonably  be  looked  for. 

Let  us  considcrhow  far  the  statements  we  have 
lately  published  on  South  Gloucestershire  Farming 
illustrate  this  subject — the  policy  of  breaking^  up 
INFERIOR  Grass-Lands.  We  take  the  statistical 
tables  to  which  we  refer,  not  because  they  are 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  our  views,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of 
breaking  up  inferior  pastures  would  be  most  striking 
where  the  ploughed  land  was  well  cultivated,  and 
the  meadows  mismanaged ;  but  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the  district  we  have  selected,  the  reverse 
is  the  case — -arable  land  is  poorly  farmed,  and 
pastures  are  managed  well. 

The  following  is  a  detail  of  the  facts  from  which 
our  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  :  That  portion  of  South 
Gloucestershire  to  which  we  refer  is  about  200,000 
acres  in  extent.  In  situation  it  is  south  and  west 
of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Stroud,  and  north 
and  east  of  the  Avon  and  Severn  ;  it  is  a  district  of 
a  very  curious  and  \ariable  geological  character — 
rocks  of  every  formation,  from  the  upper  silurian  to 
the  lower  oolite,  each  with  its  chai-acteristic  surface- 
soil,  occur  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its 
agriculture  is  singularly  variable  also.  We  need  not 
repeat  what  has"  been  already  said  (in  last  year's 
volume),  of  the  different  modes  of  farming  to  be 
met  with  in  South  Gloucestershire  ;  but  we  may 
just  say  that  the  vai-iety  is  not  greater  than  one 
would  expect,  on  learning  that  while  some  districts 
in  it  are  of  a  stiff  clay  soil,  others  are  almost  blowing 
sands  ;  while  in  some,  the  surface  is  within  a  few- 
inches  of  the  limestone-rock,  others  are  almost 
wholly  a  deep  loam ;  while  some  ai'e  nearly  all 
Grass,  others  are  altogether  arable.  All  this  will  be 
learnt  on  reference  to  the  tabular  statements  at 
pages  195  and  196.  Thoiollowing  are  the  general 
results  calculated  from  theSe  tables  : — Col.  1  in  the 
subjoined  Table  gives  the  geological  names  of  the 
districts ;  Col.  2  the  proportion  of  arable  land  in 
each,  in  lOOths  of  its  whole  extent ;  Col.  -3  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  produce  in  each  district — the 
reader  will  easily  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the 
table  already  alluded  to,  how  the  figures  in  this 
column  w  ere  obtained.  The  sums  in  this  column 
are  attempted  in  the  nex-^  three  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  three  classes  to  whom  they  revert,  viz., 
the  labourer,  as  wages,  trademen's  bills,  &c. — the 
farmer,  as  profit  on  the  use  of  his  capital  and  time, 
and  the  landlord,  as  rent  and  taxes.  In  effecting  this 
division,  "  M.  S."  was  guided  first  by  information  as 
to  rent,  then  by  his  own  judgment  in  estimating  the 
expense  of  labour,  and  the  difierence  between  the 


sum  of  these  and  the  total  was,  of  course,  the 
farmers'  profits.  In  the  next  four  columns  the  sums 
in  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  are  reduced  to  their  re- 
spective results  per  acre.  Col.  6th  gives  the  value 
of  the  gross  produce.  Cols.  7,  8,  and  9,  gives  the 
expense  of  labour,  the  amount  of  farmer's  profit, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  and  taxes — all^er  acre. 
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Rent  and  profit  per  acre. 

Expense  in  sliiUlngs  of 
labour  per  acre. 


Rent  per  acre 


.. '  Farmers' profit  per  acre 


Now,  we  have  no  intention  of  contending  for  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  above  figiu-es,  but  they  are 
the  calculated  results  of  a  series  of  statistical  Tables 
in  the  compilation  of  which  great  care,  we  know, 
was  taken  ;  so  that  they  are,  probably,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Perhaps  the  annexed  dia- 
gram will  represent  more  intelligibly  the  state- 
ments they  express,  as  well  as  their  relative  bearings. 
The  districts  are  here  arranged,  not 
in  their  geological  order,  but  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  proportions^  of 
ploughed  land.  Thus  commencing  with, 
the  alluvium,  only  3  per  cent,  of  which 
is  ploughed,  and'  ending  with  the  new 
red  sandstone,  all  of  which  is  arable,  an 
unbroken  line  is  drawn  across  the 
diagram,  whose  height  above  the  base 
(A  B),  ascertainable  by  reference  to  the 
figures  in  the  first  column,  represents 
the  proportion  ploughed  of  each  dis- 
trict whose  column  it  traverses.  Thus 
37  per  cent,  of  the  coal-clay  district,  60 
per  cent,  of  the  mountain  limestone,  17 
per  cent,  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
we  may  ascertain  from  this  diagram, 
just  as  from  the  Table  above,  are  arable. 
The  other  lines  which  traverse  the 
diagram  refer,  one  to  the  value  of  the 
gross  agricultural  produce,  another  to 
the  amount  of  rent,  a  third  to  the  ex- 
pense of  labour,  a  fourth  to  the  amount 
of  farmer's  profit,  a  fifth  to  the  amount 
of  rent  and  profit,  or  gross  ,  produce 
minus  labour,  i.  e.,  net  agricultural  pro- 
duce per  acre.  And  the  height  of  these 
lines  above  the  base  line  (A  B),  at  any 
column  which  they  cross,  represents,  as 
regards  the  district  to  which  that  column 
belongs,  the  number  of  shillings'  worth 
per  acre  in  that  district  of  rent,  labour, 
profit,  gross  or  net  agricultural  produce, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  numbers  sig- 
nified will  be  ascertained,  as  before,  by 
reference  to  the  figures  at  the  side  of 
the  diagram.  Take  an  instance  :  look 
at  the  position  of  all  the  curved  lines 
on  the  column  of  the  lias  formation, 
and  you  learn  that  its  gross  agricul- 
tural produce  is  worth  about  44.S.  per 
acre  ;  viz.,  rent  and  taxes  20s.,  farmer's 
profit  12s.,  and  labour  about  12s.,  per 
acre.  You  also  learn  thatthe  value  of  its 


Qaantity  of  arable  land  in 
each  district,  in  lOOths 
of  its  whole  extent. 

Value  per  acre  of  gross 
produce,  in  shillings. 
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net  agricultural  produce — i.  e.,  value  of  the  produce 
minus  the  expense  of  producing — is  about  32s.  per 
sere,  and  that  4  per  cent,  only  of  that  district  is 
arable.  All  this  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Table 
above  ;  but  this  way  of  representing  the  variations 
of  any  fact,  along  with  the  varying  cu-cumstances 
connected  with  it,  is  much  more  expressive  of  their 
relative  bearings  than  any  other.  Thus,  see  how  all 
these  curves  sink  and  fall  together,  attaining  their 
maxima  on  the  marlstone,  the  lower  oolite,  the 
magnesian  limestone,  and  the  new  red  sandstone, 
and  sinking  to  their  minima  on  the  lias,  the  coal- 
clay,  the  millstone  grit,  and  the  Bathstone,  thus 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
is  derived  from  the  land,  are  precisely  those  which 
provide  most  labour  for  the  industrious,  most  rent 
for  the  landlord,  and  most  profit  to  the  farmer. 
This  result  we  believe  to  be  true  in  the  general,  and 
what  a  happy  thing  that  it  is  so  ;  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  parties  dependant  on  agriculture  that 
the  land  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated.  Of  course 
there  are  circumstances  which  interfere  with  the 
general  truth  of  this  statement,  and  some  of  these, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  labourer,  we  must 
now  consider.  In  reference  to  the  landlord,  obviously, 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  independently  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is,  must  greatly  influence  the  rent, 
and  this  element,  as  it  also  necessarily  affects  the  total 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  grown  upon  the 
soil,  must  influence  all  the  other  items,  too,  into 
•which  the  produce  divides  itself.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  alluvial  district  ;  though  wholly  pasture,  its  fer- 
tility is  such  that  the  value  of  its  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  great;  but  the  landlord  is  almost  the  only 
party  benefitted  by  that  fertility — much  the  larger 
portion  of  its  produce  is  paid  away  as  rent,  little  is 
required  to  pay  the  labourers  who  are  employed  on 
it  ;  then  look  at  the  Bathstone  district,  the  Glouces- 
tershire Cotswolds ;  its  soil,  compared  with  that  of 
the  alluvium,  is  so  poor,  that  though  almost  wholly 
arable,  while  the  latter  is  wholly  pasture,  the  value 
of  its  agricultural  produce  is  the  less  per  acre  of  the 
two.  But  how  much  more  of  it  goes  to  the  labourer; 
so  much  more  that  though  the  land  is  doubtless 
less  valuable  to  its  owner  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  two  districts, 
the  former  is  nationally  much  the  more  useful  of 
the  two. 

But  our  remarks  have  already  attained  such  a 
length,  that  we  must  postpone'  the  rest  of  them  till 
next  week. 


ON  FLAX  CULTURE. 

{Continued  f I  om  piige  217.) 
The  Pulling. — This  operation  should  be  done  with 
as  much  care  as  possible  in  order  that  the  roots  be  kept 
even  or  level,  and  as  like  a  bruth  as  possible,  and  the 
stalks  kept  straight.  There  is  considerable  loss  in  tjiug 
the  sheaves  with  the  plant ;  if  rush  bands  are  not  to  be 
had,  old  mats  may  he  cut  up,  or  anything  in  preference  to 
wasting  the  Flax,  as  hands  of  the  Flax  never  water  or 
clean  out  but  at  a  loss ;  the  sheaves  should  not  he  large 
or  bound  tight  in  the  band ;  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  swell  which  takes  place  by  the  fermentation, 
when  in  the  v.-ater  ;  after  being  pulled  it  sho'uld  remain 
like  corn  in  the  stook  for  some  days, until  perfectly  dry, 
and  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  stack-yard. 

The  next  process  is  rippling,  or  taking  off  the  seed, 
which  is  easily  done  by  an  iron  comb  fixed  in  a  position 
like  coarse  hacldes,  over  which  the  tops  of  tlie  sheaves 
are  drawn  until  all  the  seed-balls  are  taken  off ;  those 
balls  should  be  tal-eu  to  the  barn  or  large  lofts,  and 
spread,  where  the  current  of  air  would  effectually  dry 
them.  I  advise  this  to  be  done  in  August  or  .September, 
in  order  that  the  seed  may  be  had  for  feeding  during 
winter.  Fire  must  never  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
dry  either  Flax  or  seed,  as  that  will  prove  ruinous. 

Watering,  or  Soakinrj. — This  operation  should  be  done 
in  May  or  June,  as  it  rec^uires  less  time  in  the  water,  and 
the  water  being  warm,  the  fermentation  soon  takes 
place,  and,  as  a  consef^uence,  the  wood  inside  the  fibre 
is  the  more  rapidly  decomposed ;  a  pond  of  river-water, 
sufficient  to  hold  whatever  Flax  is  to  he  steeped,  should 
be  collected,  but  water  containing  mineral  substances 
.should  always  be  avoided,  and  care  taken  not  to  let  any 
fresh  water  into  the  pond  or  pit,  or  any  out  of  it,  until 
the  Flax  that  has  been  binged  is  lifted  ;  being  carefully 
placed  under  water  fur  10  to  15  days,  and  covered  over 
closely  with  boards  or  Grass-sods,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fresh  air  from  affect ju^tlie  fermentation;  it  must  be, 
after  the  first  week,  frequently  examined  to  see  that  it 
has  not  undergone  more  fermentation  than  sufficient  to 
cause  the  wood  to  separate  from  the  fibre. 

Now,  if  persons  who  publish  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
'ect  would  say  that  this  part  of  the  process  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  plant,  not  the  growing,  deserves  serious 
consideration,  those  who  know  the  value  of  the  fibre 
would  believe  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
they  profess  to  know  ;  in  my  opiinon  the  secret  in  pro- 
ducing strong  and  good  fine  Fla.x  entirely  depends  on 
the  management  in  this  stage  of  the  process — and  Messrs. 
Herdmau  and  Co.'s  experiments  are  a  proof  of  it ;  and  if 
there  be  a  lottery  in  the  growing  of  it  to  perfection,  the 
experienced  and  skilful  farmer  has  in  this  stage  an  op- 
portunity of  showing   himself  able   to   arrive  at  per- 


fection, and  to  find  out  where  he  may  place  his  hand 
to  have  a  prize  ;  however,  nothing  but  practical  expe- 
rience and  proper  instructions  will  enable  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  process  to  become  master  of  wliat  I 
consider  the  most  important  part  or  finish  in  the  ma- 
nagement. 

After  being  8  or  10  d.ays  in  the  water  it  is  necessary 
to  take  out  a  handful  and  examine  it ;  try  witli  the 
fingers  if  the  wood  breaks  short,  and  if  the  fibre  will 
leave  the  stalk  without  breaking,  or  if  you  can  release  4 
or  5  inches  of  the  wood  from  the  middle  of  the  stalk 
without  tearing  the  fibre,  and  such  wood  be  free,  or  has 
none  of  the  fibre  adhering  to  it,  you  may  then  remove 
it  from  the  pond  ;  but  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
rapid  change  takes  place  wlien  fermentation  is  over,  it 
should  be  tried  as  I  describe  every  four  or  five  hours  ; 
it  should  Ije  carefully  lifted  with  the  hands  to  avoid 
tossing,  and  placed  on  the  ends  when  out  two  or  three 
hours,  in  order  to  let  the  rotten  water  run  from  the 
stalks  previous  to  being  spread. 

Grassing  or  Spreading. —  For  tliis  operation  new- 
mowed  meadow  or  clean  pasture-ground  is  requisite;  the 
Flax  should  be  spread  thin  and  equal,  and  wdien  on  the 
Grass  it  requires  to  be  once  or  twice  turned,  as  that 
will  prevent  the  sun  from  acting  too  much  on  what  is 
exposed  to  its  scorching  rays  ;  if  it  happens  to  be 
showery  weather  so  much  the  better.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  the  very  dry  or  hot  weather  for  this  process.  To 
know  when  it  is  ready  for  lifting,  a  few  stalks  rubbed  in 
the  hand,  when  dry  from  the  root  to  the  top,  will  tell ;  if 
the  wood  breaks  quite  short,  and  separates  from  the 
fibre,  leaving  it  free  like  a  narrow  riband,  it  has  got 
sufficient  of  Grass  ;  another  proof  of  its  being  ready  for 
lifting  is,  a  number  of  stalks  can  beobserved  resembling 
a  bow  and  string,  the  fibre  quite  separated  from  the 
wood  or  stalks  as  they  lay  on  the  Grass. 

TtolUng. — When  in  the  mill  it  is  opened  out  and  sepa- 
rated into  small  handfuls  to  feed  the  rollers;  by  this  pro- 
cess the  wood  inside  the  fibre  is  broken  into  ^  or^  of  an 
inch  ;  there  are  five  rollers  about  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in 
circumference,  one  in  the  centre,  which  turns  the  two 
above  and  two  below ;  the  Flax  being  put  in  at  the  upper 
pai-t  of  the  centre  rollers  is  drawn  round,  under  the  two 
upper  rollers,  which  are  pressed  down  by  two  levers 
with  weights ;  it  is  then  turned  by  a  board  behind,  and 
comes  out  over  the  upper  part  of  the  two  under  rollers, 
receiving  the  pressure  of  the  fluted  parts  in  the  five 
rollers,  which  deliver  it  on  a  board  in  the  front  indented 
by  the  action  of  the  several  rollers ;  it  is  then  ready  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  scutchers  in  the  mill  to  be  cleaued 
out,  that  is,  the  sliives,  or  short  wood,  taken  out  by  the 
action  of  the  scutching  handles. 

Although  I  admit  those  rollers  do  the  work  tolerably 
well  wheu  carefully  attended,  I  cannot  but  condemn 
them,  and  all  the  inventions  I  have  yet  seen  for  that 
purpose,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they  are'dangerous,  and 
meu  often  lose  their  arms,  thus  ;  the  Flax  will  some- 
times go  wrong  in  them,  and  men  forget  themselves, 
and  in  attempting  to  rectify  the  Flax  their  hands  are 
caught  by  the  roUers;  another  reason  of  objection  is, 
the  Flax  is  frequently  much  tossed,  and  delivered  un- 
even, and  this  causes  much  waste  or  loss  in  the  scutching 
or  cleaning  process,  therefore  I  intend  to  recommend  a 
machine  free  of  all  danger,  that  will  break  or  indent  it, 
in  a  lying  position,  without  tossing  or  making  it  uneven, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  prove  will  be  a  vast  saving  in 
the  scutching. 

Scutching. — In  the  mill  at  the   scutching   stalk  or 
board  it  is  prepared  for  market ;  and  as  it  is  very  easy 
to  convert  any  old  corn  mill  into  a  scutch  mill,  I  shah 
describe  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery.     The  common 
fly-wheel  used  for  driving   stones  in  a  corn-mill,  will 
drive  a  shaft  for  6  or  1 2  meu  to   scutch  at ;   on  the 
end  of  this  shaft  a  small   spur-wheel  is  fixed,  with  cogs 
calculated  to  work  on  the  face   of  the  fly-wheel.     This 
shaft  has  from  6  to  12  pair  of  arms  driven  through  it 
from  ,3i  to  4  feet  apart ;  on  those  arras  are  fixed  short 
swords  or  handles  of  Beech,  one  on  each  end  ;  those 
arms,   crossed   in  the  shaft,  revolve   according  to  the 
power  let  on  the  water-wheel  or  engine,  and  pass  round 
within  from  j  to  1  inch  of  an  upright  and  stationary 
standard  made  of  hard  wood  (called  the  scutching-stalk), 
over  which  the  man  or  scutcher  holds  two-thirds  of  a 
handful  of  Flax  (called  a  streik)  under  those  swords, 
keeping  a  tight  Iiold  of  the  other  one-third  until  the  large 
portion  is  clean,  when  he  turns  the  other  end  of  the 
streik,  and  in  a  similar  way  feeds  the  swords,  over  the 
scutching-stalk,  until  by  the  action  of  those  swords  the 
last  of  the  wood,  or  stem,  on  which  the  Fla.x  grew  is 
dusted,  or  driven  out,  leaving  the  fibres  all  together,  like 
some  hundreds  of  narrow  ribands.     The  rollers  are  also 
driven  by  a  lying  shaft,frorathe  face  of  the  fly-wheel.  This 
is  the  whole  process,as  followed  up  in  Ireland  by  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  compete  with  their  more  experienced 
rivals  the  Belgians;   formerly  they  all  watered   their 
Flax    wheu    pulled,  in    order  to   have  it  early   in    the 
market,  to  meet  the  payment  of  their  November  rents  ; 
but  this  mode   of  management  cannot  be  too   strongly 
condemned;  and  as  it  is  much  against  the  interest  of  the 
grower,  I  shall  point  out  the  error  :  first,  those  persons 
glut  the  markets  in  Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  and  so  an.xious 
are  they  to  have  their  Flax  early  to  market,  that  often 
have  I  had  to  allow  my  men  to  work  day  and  night,  and  as 
those  workers  are  paid  by  weight  for  what  they  clean  or 
scutch,  there  is  always  great  loss  in  their  being  so  hur- 
ried by  the  owners.     Much  of  the  finer  fibres  are  cut 
up  and  lost  in  the  stem,  or  wood,  and  the  ends  of  the 
Flax  also  much   cut  away.     I  consider  the  system  of 
paying  workers  by  weight  a  very  bad  one,  as  the  loss,  if 
the  Flax  has  got  rather  much  water,  and  turns  out  soft, 


is  very  great,  when  hurried  over  ;  this  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  1  cwt.  of  rough  Flax,  and  having  it 
scutched  by  hand  at  home,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
same  weight  done  in  the  mill ;  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  tlie  scutching  department  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  also  another  reason  for  condemning  the 
system  of  steeping  the  year  it  is  pulled.  The  Belgians 
keep  it  over  to  the  nest  season,  and  I  believe  the  Flax 
is  the  better  for  it ;  in  my  opinion  the  fibre  absorbs  all 
the  oil  or  sap  from  the  wood  or  stalk,  and  from  its  being 
kept  overyear,  the  wood  becomes  quite  brittle, and  it  re- 
quires less  time  in  the  water  to  cause  it  to  quit  the 
fibre  ;  therefore,  I  must  believe  that  to  grow  and 
manage  the  Flax-plant  to  perfection,  time  must  be  looked 
to  in  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  as  the  watering  or 
soaking  should  not  be  done  till  the  year  after  growing, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  secret  in  knowing  liow  to  grow 
and  obtain  a  fine  fibre  and  an  abundant  crop  is  to  be 
found  out  by  proper  attention  to  this  in  all  the  stages  of 
the  process. 

Effects  and  Use  of  Flax-water. — I  was  often 
struck  with  astonishment  after  rain  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  to  see  the  great  num- 
ber of  large  trout  dead  in  the  water-course  to  my 
mill,  from  the  effects  of  the  water  which  had  been  let  off 
from  the  several  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Flax 
had  been  soaked.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  even  the 
water  in  which  it  is  steeped  can  be  turned  to  a  good 
account.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Society 
have  been  trying  experiments,  and  find  that  it  can  be 
returned  to  the  laud  in  the  shape  of  manure.  I  should 
think  bog-earth  thrown  into  such  water  would  be,  when 
taken  out,  valuable. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  operation  by 
which  I  and  others  have  been  successful  in  cultivating 
Flax,  and  having  watched  the  mode  of  management 
pursued  by  others  in  Ireland  who  had  year  after  year 
prime  Flax,  I  cannot  imagine  how  men  can  be  so  pre- 
judiced as  to  assert  that  the  growing  of  Flax  is  a  lottery. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  wants  to  do  so 
can  grow  it  of  fine  quality  ;  he  must  have  timeto bring  his 
groundinto  a  proper  state  of  cultivation.  Added  to  this, 
as  there  are  a  great  number  of  farmers  uninformed  of  the 
value  and  variety  in  quality  of  Flax,  they  must  have 
Belgian  teachers,  or  be  guided  by  the  Belgian  system  of 
management,  before  they  can  compete  with  our  foreign 
neighbours.;  however,  I  do  not  despair  of  their  suc- 
cess when  knowing  the  result  of  several  expeiimenta 
made  by  gentlemen  in  Norfolk  who  have  produced 
fibre  equal  to  the  best  Belgian,  and  I  have  pleasure  in 
informing  tliem  that  I  have  been  lately  favoured  with 
letters  from  some  of  the  most  extensive  Flax  spinners 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  promising  to  encourage 
and  give  a  preference  to  their  own  country  Fla.x  the 
moment  they  can  do  so  without  actual  loss.  No  doubt 
these  gentlemen  feel,  as  landowners  .should  do,  the  hard- 
ship of  being  obliged  to  pay  so  largely  for  Flax  to  a 
people  that  tax  the  yarns  made  from  their  own  Flax  40 
to  60  per  cent,  although  they  must  have  it  for  their 
wants. 

As  England  is  second  to  no  country  in  the  world  in 
her  manufactures  or  mechanical  skill,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  owners  of  the  soil  will  not  be  the  only  class  to 
follow,  or  hesitate  to  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
and  I  trust  they  will  see  that  Flax  may  be  profitably 
grown  both  for  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  seed  and  for 
the  fibre,  although  not  in  the  same  ratio,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  chance  (if  Flax  is  cultivated  with  success)  of 
many  of  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners  following  the 
example  set  them  by  the  Belfast  cotton  spinners,  whose 
mills  have  been,  with  two  exceptions,  all  turned  to  Flax 
spinning  within  the  last  12  years.  The  first  Flax  mill 
was  built  in  1828  in  that  town  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
burnt-down  cotton  mill,  and  at  present  there  are  above 
30  Flax  mills  in  Belfast  and  neighbourhood  at  full  work, 
and  five  new  ones  about  to  commence  work,  not  faking 
into  account  the  several  mills  in  the  counties  of  Armagh, 
Derry,  Dublin,  and  in  the  town  of  Drogheda.  Whilst 
many  tliousands  of  hands  are  employed  in  the  Flax 
spinning  factories,  and  in  the  weaving  into  linen  what 
their  neighbouring  farmers  and  landlords  have  pro. 
duced  ;  here  is  a  connecting  link  that  cannot  Ije  broken 
between  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Belfast  Flax 
spinners  are  the  only  protective  society  the  farmers  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  require.  As  statements  without 
proof  are  often  considered  erroneous,  I  shall  conclude 
my  observations  on  this  subject  by  quoting,  as  proof, 
what  I  took  from  the  Times  newspaper  in  July,  1813.  A 
deputation  fi'om  the  Flax  spinners  in  Ireland  waited  on 
Ministers  at  Whitehall,  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment, because  they  considered  their  trade  was  going  to 
be  much  injured  hy  a  free  importation  of  machinery  to 
a  country  that  advanced  tlie  duty  from  what  it  was, 
10  per  cent,  on  linen  and  yarns  in  1840,  to  what  it  then 
was  and  now  is,  40  to  60  per  cent.  : — 

We  (they  say)   only  exported  from  Ireland 
Yarns  in  1832  amounting  to  .  .         £5,000 

Ditto   in    1811  „         .  .  ],700,0flO 

Ditto    in   1842  „     .  .         .    1,000,000 

Ditto  in  1843  "  „  .  .  1,200,000 
Here  is  an  increase  from  1832,  from  5000/.  to  1,200,000/. 
sterling,  expoi-tcd  in  1813  up  to  July  ;  now  if  proof  be 
wanted  to  convince  landowners  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  Flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  extraordinary 
benefit  the  northern  district  in  that  country  must  derive 
from  growing  as  it  now  does  what  is  spun,  to  meet  an 
immense  increase  of  exportation,  such  as  the  above 
figures  proves  to  have  taken  place  these  last  12  years, 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  have  brought  forward 
facts  worth  the  serious  and  conclusive  consideration  of 
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tlie  landed  proprietors  of  tliis  kingdom.— ■/.  B.  Dickson, 
2<),  Broadslreet-buildings,  London.  P.S.  I  prefer  Riga 
seed  ;  because,  from  Riga  Flax  being  coarse,  and  seldom 
worth  more  than  40/.  to  50/.  per  ton,  I  am  of  opmion 
that  the  growers  there  place  more  value  on  the  seed 
than  tliey  do  on  the  fibre,  and  therefore  allow  the  plant 
to  become  full  ripe,  and  its  seeds  become  then  better 
for  sowing. — J.  H.  D. 


Kome  CorresTjondence. 

Experimenlal  Co-operation. — The  schedule  you  have 
noticed  in  your  last  Number,  at  p.  215,  as  put  forth  by 
me  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  co-operation,  was 
prepared,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Ebrington,  for  the 
Agricultural  Society  in  Devonshire.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sequel  to  the  one  put  forth  in  18-13,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  value  of  gypsum  as  a  fixer  of  am- 
monia iu  opeu  dunghills.  That  schedule  was  forwarded 
to  96  individuals,  \\ho  undertook  to  return  it  in  due 
time  with  the  required  entries  ;  and  I  was  then  to  col- 
late their  accounts,  and  publish  the  results.  I  have  re- 
ceived 2 1  returns,  the  last  about  three  weeks  ago  ;  and 
as  I  do  not  expect  to  receive  .any  more,  I  isliall  hope  soon 
to  reduce  the  results  obtained  to  a  uniform  scale.  This 
will  take  some  little  time  to  accomplish,  and  I  happen 
to  be  too  much  occupied  for  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  to  undertake  the  task.  From  what  I  have  ob- 
served in  these  returns,  1  e.xpect  to  find  subject  matter 
for  thought  and  discussion. — J.  S.  Henslow,  Cambrid/je. 

Potatoes. — In  oue  of  your  late  Papers  you  mentioned 
that  some  one  iu  Scotland  spoke  of  exposing  Potatoes 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  they  were  t.aken  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  sets,  and  it  was  objected 
that,  however  well  adapted  the  plan  might  be  for  garden 
culture,  it  would  not  answer  for  fields  ;  because  the  land 
would  be  wanted  for  sowing  with  Wheat  as  soon  as  the 
Potatoes  were  raised.  But  it  is  by  no  means  either 
necessary  or  desirable  that  Potatoes  for  sets  should  be 
perfectly  ripe  before  getting  up,  but  the  contrary.  This 
practice  of  greening  the  Potatoes,  as  it  is  called  here,  is 
much  practised  iu  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  not  only 
gives  an  earlier  crop,  but  the  Potatoes  so  treated 
scarcely  ever  rot  ;  and  it  gives  so  much  hardiness  to 
the  Potatoes,  that  I  have  now  Potatoes  perfectly  sound 
and  good,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
soil  and  uncovered  by  anything,  and  out  of  doors  during 
the  whole  of  the  past  winter.  It  is  true,  they  were 
under  a  south  wall,  but  with  the  thermometer  frequently 
at  or  near  zero  ;  it  is  astonishing  to  me  how  any  of 
them  could  Iiave  escaped.  They  were  the  produce  of  a 
Potato  which  had  accidentally  come  up  in  that  situation, 
and  the  Potatoes  that  were  produced  were  some  of  them 
partly  and  some  entirely  out  of  the  ground  ;  two  entirely 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and  the  remaindc"  only 
suffered  as  far  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  lioht ;  those 
parts  of  the  Pot.itoes  which  were  buried  in  the  soil 
bemg  quite  sound  and  good.  Whether  the  decay,  which 
has  commenced  where  they  were  frosted,  win  gothrou^li 
them  remains  to  be  seen.  I  mention  this  fbr  the  in- 
formation of  your  Kentish  correspondent,  who  doubted 
whether  Potatoes  could  be  preserved  iu  tlie  ground  all 
winter.  You  have  giveu  the  analysis  of  the  Potato 
from,  I  believe,  two  or  three  celebrated  chemists,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  although  they  speak  of  the  potash  con- 
tained in  the  root,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what 
is  m  the  top.  Whereas,  in  the  tops  of  Potatoes,  grown 
in  fresh  broken-up  land  which  has  not  been  under  the 
plough  for  many  years,  there  is  almost  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  potash  as  there  is  iu  Wormwood.  A  friend 
of  mine,  w-ho  has  grown  a  quantify  of  Potatoes  in  land 
of  this  kind,  made  a  large  quantity  of  potash  by  burning 
the  top,  and  lixiviating  the  ashes.  This,  of  course,  was 
before  he  had  read  Liebig,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
so  fond  of  robbing  his  land  of  it ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  one  reason  why  Potatoes  are  injurious  to  the  land 
arises  from  the  farmer  casting  away  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  alkali  of  the  soil  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of  the  lumber  of  the  top,  they  frequently  being  led  out 
to  road-sides  to  rot,  and,  of  course,  all  the  alkali  is 
washed  out  by  the  rain. —  T.  G.,  Cittheroe. 

Sparrows.— On  a  small  field  lately  sown  with  Oats, 
adjoining  a  village,  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
sparrows  picking  up  the  corn,  which  w.as  but  slightly 
covered  up.  I  procured  half  a  gallon  of  gas-tar  w'ater, 
in  which  was  steeped  half  a  peck  of  Oats  about  12  hours, 
and  sowed  it  in  the  field.  The  result  was,  my  friends, 
the  sparrows,  came  as  usual  for  their  morning  feast ; 
bnt,  not  liking  what  I  had  provided  for  them,  have  alto- 
gether ceased  troubling  me  with  their  company.  I  have 
since  tried  the  same  experiment  when  rooks  were  very 
troublesome,  witli  equally  good  effect. — J.  T. 

mowing  Sands. — Among  the  plants  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable  m  binding  the  loose  sand  which 
abounds  on  certain  parts  of  our  coast,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned Ononis  .arvensis  .(Rest-harrow).  Its  peculiar 
use  is  distinct  from  that  of  Ammophila  aruiidinacea  ; 
for,  instead  of  sending  its  roots  in  a  horizontal  du'ection, 
like  the  last-named  plant,  it  directs  its  long  and  woody 
root  perpendicularly  downwards  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet.  I  have  observed  it  growing  abundantly  on  sand- 
hills at  Gunwallo,  in  this  neighbourhood,  scarcely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sea,  at  high-water,  and  have  remarked 
that  where  the  base  of  a  hillock  has  been  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  the  roots  of  Ononis  have  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  giving  to  its  exterior  surface  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  miniature  cliff.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
tliis  plant  ought  to  be  added  to  your  hst,  which  is  com- 
posed principally  of  plants  furnished  with  creeping  roots. 
—C.  A.  Johns,  Grammar  School,  Helsion. 


To  Destroy  Rats. —  I  frequently  observe  inquiries 
from  your  correspondents  as  to  the  best  means  of  de- 
stroying these  pernicious  and  destructive  vermin.  Let 
them  try  the  following  nostrum— the  secret  of  one  who 
professed  the  art,  and  was  eminently  distinguished,  and 
supported  too,  until,  at  length,  in  his  old  age,  he  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  happy  idea  of  publishing  liis  re- 
nowned secret,  by  subscription,  in  the  form  of  a  sealed 
p.amphlet.  This  publication,  of  some  16  pages  octavo, 
was  sold  extensively  for  l.i  guinea  per  copy,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  it  contained  but  very  few  re- 
ceipts of  any  value,  except  the  one  I  subjoin.  I  have 
mislaid  the  pamphlet,  and  therefore  quote  the  chief  re- 
ceipt from  memory ;  but  have  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy, 
from  having  seen  it  tried  repeatedly.  The  poor  man 
has,  undoubtedly,  been  " gathered  to  his  fathers"  long 
since  ;  his  important  secret  can,  therefore,  no  longer 
concern  him  iu  any  way.  The  book,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  published  by  Seeley,  some  25  years  ago. 
1  quart  of  the  best  Oatmeal ;  2  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar  ;  6  drops  oil  of  Rhodium  ;  C  drops  oil  of  Car- 
r.away;  6  drops  oil  of  Aniseed;  Musi:,  ^  of  a  grain. 
Mix  well  together  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  with  a  knife, 
taking  every  possible  care  to  break  the  small  lumps 
formed  by  the  drops  of  oil  in  the  oatmeal  ;  also  not  to 
touch  the  mixture  with  the  hands.  Keep  it  in  a  closely- 
covered  pot  for  use.  Choose  a  very  quiet,  retired  place, 
much  frequented  by  rats  ;  place  on  sLx  or  eight  pieces 
of  clean  board  about  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  feed, 
for  at  least  four  nights  successively,  taking  care  to  re- 
move all  that  the  rats  have  not  consumed  every  morn- 
ing ;  in  so  doing,  disturb  the  rats  as  little  as  possible, 
and  on  no  account  whatever  attempt  to  strike  or  kill 
them,  even  should  they  be  found  tame  enough  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
they  will  become  tame,  and  will  scarcely  leave  the  feed 
on  the  approach  of  any  person.  They  will  scent  each 
other,  and  will  probably  cougregate  from  all  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Continue  to  feed  them  nightly, 
until  they  are  found  to  eat  freely;  tlien,  about  the  sixth 
night,  mix  a  small  teaspoonful  of  arsenic  with  the 
powder  ;  and  after  leaving  it  all  night,  remove  what 
may  remain,  and  burn  it.  The  publication  stated  that 
a  rat  has  no  gall,  for  which  reason  the  smallest  quantity 
of  the  poison,  if  taken  by  them,  will  he  found  to  insure 
their  destruction.  They  will  retreat  to  their  haunts, 
where,  feeling  an  intolerable  thirst,  most  of  them  will 
drink  water  and  die.  Few  will  remain  to  tell  the 
tale,  if  these  directions  are  attended  to ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  arsenic,  ou  account  of  its 
extreme  acidity,  or  their  natural  instinct  will  be  sure  to 
deter  them  from  swallowing  any  part  of  the  poison. — H. 

Waste  of  Manure. —  While  you  are  descanting  upon 
the  value  of  ure.i  as  manure,  and  deploring  the  waste  of 
it,  from  want  of  arrangement  for  procuring  it  from  the 
drainage  of  cities  and  towns,  I  suggest  an  appeal  to  the 
Agricultural  Society,  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  by  such  mode  as  may  appear  to  them 
best  suited — perhaps  by  the  offer  of  premiums  for  the 
best  plans.  The  moment  is  favourable,  as  it  may  be 
well  combined  with  whatever  measures  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Health  of  Towns  Committee.  If  some 
spirited  individual  or  local  association  would  show  the 
w,ay  in  some  country  town,  the  principle  would  soon  ex- 
tend itself.  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
in  the  present  demand  for  manures,  some  well-digested 
plan  would  yield  a  satisfactory  profit  upon  the  outlay.  A 
scheme  was  formerly  proposed  of  carrying  all  the 
drainage  of  London  to  excavations  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  demand  for  it  as  manure  would 
afford  an  ample  profit. — Subscriber  from  Commencement 
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Special  and  Weekly  Meetings  of  the  Council  were 
held  at  the  Society's  house  iii  Hanover-sqtiare,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  16tli  of  April;  present;  P.  Pusey, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  in  the  chaix-.  Earl  of  Ducie,  E;u-1  of  Tyr- 
connel.  Viscount  Torrington,  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  T. 
W.  Bramston,  Esq.  M.  P.,  R.  Burgess,  Esq.,  J.  F. 
Burke,  Esq.,  Col.  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  W. 
Cope,  Esq.,  G.  Cottam,  Esq.,  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.  M.  P., 
Dr.  R.  Dickson,  T.  C.  Eyton,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  0.  Gore, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  S.  Grantham,  Esq.,  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq., 
Rev.  E.  C.  Keene,  J.  Kinder,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Langston, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  Col.  MacDouall,  J.  Moraut,  Esq.,  W.  M. 
Mundy,  Esq.  M.  P.,  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  J.  Parkes,  Esq., 
E.  Parkins,  Esq.,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.  M.  P., 
Sii-  R.  Price,  Bt.,  H.  Price,  Esq.,  G.  H.  Ramsay,  Esq., 
J.  Read,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.,  T.  H.  S.  E.  Sotheron,  Esq.  M.  P.,  W.  R. 
C.  Stansfield,  Esq.  M.  P.,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  T. 
Turner,  Esq.,  and  T.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — 

Graham,  James,  Bersted  Lod^e,  Bognor,  Sussex. 

Jacob,  Janie?,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

Danne,  Thomas,  jun.,  Bircher.  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

Corbet,  Vincent,  K..  West  Fellon,  Ossreslry,  Salop. 

Povey,  JohD,  The  Derwen,  Oswestry,  Sakp. 

Eldin,  Joseph,  Caterliam  Court,  Gcdstoue,  Sarrej'. 

Walford,  John  Henshaw,  Wem,  Salop. 

Moir,  W.  Frederick.  Temole  Lawn,  Worcester. 

Field,  Fredericii,  36,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

Oaliden.  John,  Waresley,  Ca.xton,  Cambridgeshire. 

Squire,  Wil'.iaoi,  Yarmouth,  I^le  of  Wight. 

Wa'son,  George,  WeUitigham,  FakeDham,  Norfolk. 

JJieiiolson,  Calvert,  BuDJiy,  Nottingham. 

Fowle,  Rev.  Henry,  Chate  Lcd^e,  Aiidover,  Hants. 

Carins,  Michael,  Jleldon,  Morpelli,  Northumberland. 

Davison,  James,  Trillington,  Morpeth. 

Dickenson,  Joseph,  Paxton-Deao,  Feltcn,  Northumberland, 

Donkin,  Samuel,  Bywell.  Felton. 

Bates,  George,  Heddon,  Newcastle -on-Tyne, 


Browne,  Richard,  Dunscorabe  Farm,  Crediton,  Devon. 

Farley,  George.  Henwick,  Worcester. 

Talbot,  Wm.,Holling9-Preston-Patriek-Burton,  Westmoreland. 

Bencraft,  Stephen,  Barnstaple,  Devon 

Reynolds.  Joseph,  131,  Piccadilly 

Roberta,  Tlionias,  Ivington-Bury,  Leominster,  Herefordshire 

Edwards,  Thnmas,  Hoilge'iatch,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire   • 

Williams,  Edward,  Lowes  Court,  Radnorshire 

Dodd,  Wil'iam  J.,  Ipsden,  Wallingford,  Berks. 

Smart,  William  Lynn,  Evershott,  Wobum,  Beds. 

I.angley,  Henry,  2(1  Life  Guards 

Kirwan,  Denisis,  C.istle  Hackett,  Co.  Galway 

Taylor,  F.  Manlcy  Shawe,  Castle  Taylor,  Co.  Galway 

Hayward,  George,  Walford  House,  Shrewsbury 

Brackenbury.  William  T.,Shr,uMham Thorpe,  Downham,Norf. 

Gnnnine-,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  Horton,  Northamptou. 

Brewer,  Edgar,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
The  n.ames  of  -11  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Prize  Ess.its. — Mr.  Pusey  reported  from  the  Journal 
Committee  the  following  awards  of  Prizes  for  Essays: — 

I.  The  Prize  of  20/.  lor  the  best  Essay  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class  of  "any  Agricultural  Subject,"  to 
Mr.  Henry  White,  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor, 
Warrington,  Lancashire,  for  his  detailed  account 
of  the  making  of  Cheshire  Cheese. 

II.  The  Prize  of  20/.  for  the  best  account  of  reclaim- 
ing Heath-land,  to  Mr.  John  Watson,  jtm.,  Land 
Agent,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

III.  The  Prize  of  20/.  for  an  account  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  establishing  a  Tile-yard,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Etheredge,  of  15,  Park-street, 
Westminster. 

Bone  Manure. — Mr.  Phsey  then  informed  the  Coun- 
cil, that  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Hann.am,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  bones  as  a  manure  for  the  Turnip-  crop,  con- 
taiued,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  th& 
best  experiment  ever  made  in  Agriculture,  but  some 
points  of  so  much  importance  at  the  present  season, 
when  tlie  time  for  sowing  Turnips  was  coming  on,  that 
he  felt  anxious  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  com- 
municating the  facts  to  the  members,  for  their  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  Mr.  Pusey  having  adverted  to  the 
great  discovery  of  the  economical  and  efficient  employ- 
ment of  bones  as  a  manure  when  dissolved  by  macera- 
t'oa  in  sulphuric  acid,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
Mr.  Hannam's  Prize  Essay,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance  : — • 

I.  Superiority  in  economy  and  effects. — This  result 
consisted  not  only  in  a  greater  amount  of  crop  obtained 
at  less  cost  than  in  the  case  of  bones  employed  in  their 
ordinary  state,  but  also  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  plant  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  growth  ;  the  crops 
derived  from  dissolved  bones  being  both  more  abundant, 
healthy,  and  less  liable  to  attacks  of  insects,  and  the 
plant  more  rapid  in  its  growth  (by  10  days  in  the  first 
month,  and  the  gain  of  a  month  at  the  end,  the  Tur- 
nips from  the  dissolved  bones  being  ready  for  use  several 
weeks  before  any  other),  while  it  exhibited  a  decided 
tendency  to  form  bulbs  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
greater  and  more  readily  fertilising  efl'ects  of  bones  dis- 
solved in  acid  than  any  sort  of  bones  not  so  prepared, 
were  clearly  shewn  in  the  following  results  ;  in  which 
the  crops  from  the  dissolved  bones  took  the  lead  from 
the  commencement  : — 
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From  which  it  appeared,  that  2  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones  per  acre  would  actually  produce  as  good  results 
as  16  bushels  of  bones  in  their  ordinary  state  in  some 
cases  ;  that  8  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  would  gre.atly 
surpass  16  bushels  of  bones  used  in  any  other  manner  j 
and  that  4  bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  quantity  to 
apply  in  the  state  of  solution  :  the  results  being  greatly 
superior  to  those  from  four-fold  the  same  quantity  of 
bones  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  cost  of  the 
application  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  effect 
produced,  evidenced  by  the  weight  of  the  crop,  than 
that  of  any  other  quantity. 

II.  Proportions. — 1.  Bones  and  Acid. — The  pro- 
portion of  acid  had  generally  been  one-half  of  the  weigkt 
of  bone  employed  ;  but  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of 
the  weight  of  bone  might  be  used  with  success,  if  occa- 
sion required.  That  was  an  important  point  in  the 
economy  of  the  manure,  as  it  affected  the  cost  mate- 
rially. 2.  Water. — The  proportion  of  water  had  gene- 
rally been  100  times  the  weight  of  acid  ;  but  50  or  25 
times  the  weight  of  acid  would  serve  the  purpose  re- 
quired very  efficiently.  That  fact  was  one  likely  to  be 
of  great  use,  one  of  the  main  practical  difficulties  _  to 
contend  with  in  the  application  of  dissolved  bones  being 
the  large  quantity  of  water  which  had  been  considered 
necess.ary.  Mr.  Hannam's  results  showed  that  four 
bushels  of  bones  (12  St.),  6st.  of  acid,  and  300 st.  of 
water  (50  times  that  of  acid)  gave  420  gallons  of  dis- 
solved bones  to  be  apphed  per  acre;  while  150  st.  of 
water  (25  times  that  of  acid)  would  suffice.  It  was, 
however,  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  the  prepara.- 
tion  of  the  mLxture,  that  the  bones  should  be  pulverised 
as  much  as  possible  before  they  are  mixed  with  the 
acid,  in  order  to  render  the  solution  more  complete  ;  but 
should  that  not  be  the  case,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  por- 
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tions  of  bone  be  left  undissolved,  that  circumstance 
•would  occasion  no  injurious  effect,  as  there  would  be 
bone  enough  dissolved  for  the  plant  in  its  early  stages, 
and  the  larger  pai-ticles  -nould  disintegrate  hy  degrees 
and  come  into  operation  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 

III.  DissoLVED-BoNE  CoMPOST. — Jlr.  PcsET  thought 
that  however  great  a  point  was  gained  by  reducing  the 
bulk  of  the  water  employed  for  diluting  the  solution  of 
the  bones,  a  still  greater  step  was  attained  by  substitut- 
ing altogether  the  compost  for  the  liquid  form  of  the 
appUeation.  In  the  Society's  last  Journal,  p.  596,  Mr. 
Tennant,  of  Shields,  near  Ayr,  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  practice  on  this  head  : — "  I  put  25  bushels  into 
three  old  boilers  (of  which  every  farm  here  has  a  supply), 
and  next  pour  in  two  bottles  of  acid,  of  about  170  lbs. 
each,  and  36  Scotch  pints  (18  imperial  gallons)  of  boil- 
ing water  into  each "  boiler.  It  boils  away  at  a  great 
rate  for  some  time,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  empty  the 
boilers  into  two  carts  of  light  mould,  and  turn  the  mix- 
ture over.  At  this  stage,  the  bones  are  only  partially 
dissolved,  but  they  heat  and  decompose  in  the  heap, 
after  being  turned  over  thi'ee  or  fotir  times  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  the  compost  becomes  dry, 
and  breaks  down  with  a  shovel  in  a  fit  state  for  spread- 
ing with  the  hand  in  the  drill.'' — Jlr.  Thompson  stated 
that  he  had  himself  last  year  found  4  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones  applied  in  the  form  of  compost  fully  equal  to  20 
loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  there  being  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  crop  tlu'oughout  the  field. 

IV.  Cost  of  Acid. — The  Eabl  of  Dccie  called  the 
attention  of  tlie  Council  to  the  price  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed for  the  solution  of  the  bones.  He  understood 
that  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  might  be  obtained  for 
three  farthings  per  lb.  It  was  desirable,  not  only 
that  the  price  of  the  acid  should  be  ascertained,  but  that 
its  purity   and  strength  should  also  be  uniform. 

Jlr.; Htett  has  communicated.the  following  interestmg 
particulars  in  a  letter  to  Jlr.  Pusey  :  — "  Messrs. 
Leonard  and  Jordan,  of  the  Alkali  Works,  Bristol,  offer 
to  supply  me  with  acids  for  dissolving  bones  as  follows  : — 

"  Oil  of  Vitriol  (sulph.  acid)  sp.  gr.  1850  per  lb.  \d. 
h  Brown  Acid  (ditto)  ditto  1700  „  frf. 
•  I  Muriatic  Acid  .  .  ditto  1100  „  id. 
"  These  prices  are  charged  for  10  carboys  or  upwards  : 
for  any  less  quantities  ^d.  is  usually  added.  A  carboy 
is  a  large  glass  bottle,  containing  from  1  to  l-J  cwt. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  25,  50,  and  100  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, on  some  of  our  printed  prices ;  but  those  who  buy 
largely  should  be  able  to  test  the  strength,  without 
knowing  which,  the  price,  of  course,  is  of  no  great  value. 
This  is  done  very  easily  with  a  small  phial  called  a 
thousand-grain  bottle,  which  costs  about  6d.  Balance 
one  of  these  in  the  scales,  fill  it  with  the  acid  up  to  the 
mark  on  the  neck  ;  the  weight  gained  is  the  specific 
gravity  and  measure  of  strength.  Thus,  the  oil  of  vitriol 
of  commerce  in  the  thousand-grain  bottle  should  weigh 
1850  grains  ;  and  the  brown  acid  named  above,  1700 
grains.  The  manufacturers  inform  me  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  these  two,  excepting  that  the  latter  is 
less  concentrated  than  the  former.  This,  I  think,  must 
mean  less  purified  as  well.  It  probably  contains -some 
Tery  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  sulphur  during  its  voyage  or  manufac- 
ture ;  and  which  being  charred,  gives  the  colour,  and 
renders  it  less  saleable  for  many  purposes  of  manu- 
facture. For  our  purposes,  this  is  no  objection. 
The  reduction  in  strength  as  compared  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol  is  more  than  covered  by  the  reduction 
in  price.  I  calculate,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
brown  acid,  which  would  cost  only  51.  6s.  3d.,  would, 
iaking  its  relative  strength  into  account,  dissolve  as 
many  bones  as  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
would  cost  6/.  7s.  This,  of  course,  presuines  that  there 
are  no  impurities  in  either  injurious  to  their  effect  on 
bones,  and  is  mere  calculation,  which  should  be  tested 
by  actual  trial.  In  all  sulphuric  acid,  1  believe  there 
is  a  little  lead,  derived  from  the  leaden  vessels  in  which 
it  is  manufactured ;  and  sometimes,  when  made  from 
Pyrites,  a  little  arsenic,  but  not  enough,  I  suppose,  to  have 
any  decided  effect  on  the  specific  gravity  or  strength,  nor 
on  the  vegetable  or  animal  that  feeds  upon  the  crop. " 

Mr.  Thompson  suggested,  that  as  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult for  a  small  farmer  to  find  a  vessel  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  the  mixture  of  the  dissolved  bones 
and  water,  it  might  be  found  a  simple  substitute  to  form 
a  sort  of  pond,  puddled  with  three  or  four  loads  of  clay, 
in  which  the  mixture  could  be  made.  "When  the  solu- 
tion was  complete  the  clay  might  be  mixed  with  the 
compost. 

Expenses  of  Draining. — The  Chaieman  called  upon 
Mr.  Parkes  to  read  a  paper  on  the  cost  of  draining  land. 
Jlr.  Paekes  stated  that  the  following  digest  had  been 
drawn  up  by  him  at  Mr.  Pusey's  request,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  real  costs  of  drainage  to  a  landowner  who 
might  be  disposed  to  erect  bis  own  tilery.  The  price  at 
which  he  had  estimated  the  inch-bore  pipes  fully  covered 
every  expence  incurred  in  their  manufacture,  including 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  annual  expenditure  for 
wages,  and  a  charge  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
tilery  and  machine,  i.  e.  on  the  extreme  supposition 
that,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  all  the  pipes  required  for 
the  estate  would  be  made  and  that  none  would  be  sold 
to  profit.  He  called  this  an  extreme  supposition,  as 
there  were  few  considerable  estates  on  which  many 
other  articles  besides  draining-tiles  were  not  in  constant 
demand,  such  as  roofing-tiles,  bricks,  &c.  and,  in  most 
cases  a  profitable  sale  would  be  found  for  the  productions 
of  a  tilery.  He  was  now  erecting  several  tileries  on  a 
scale  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  respective  drainages, 


Instances  of  the  cost  of  draining  an  acre  of 

LAND,  the  Drains  being  laid  with  inch-pipes  at  various 
depths  and  distances  asunder  ;  the  Pipes  being  manufactured 
on  an  estate,  and  assumed  to  cost  6s.  per  thousand. 
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Observations. — "  The  particulars  of  all  these  drainages 
were  collected  by  myself.  With  the  exception  of  Nos. 
3, 10,  and  11,  they  are  stated  in  my  'Report  on  Drain- 
tiles  and  Drainage,'  (Journal,  vol.  iv.)  ;  the  only  change 
now  made  being  in  the  cost  of  pipes,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  case  of  a  landowner  manufacturing  his  own  pipes, 
and  charging  himself  with  their  prime  cost.  The  wages 
given  for  digging  are  common  to  the  respective  districts 
mentioned,  laying  pipes,  filling  in,  and  spreading  any 
surplus  soil  included.  The  first  three  examples  show 
the  rates  for  cutting  3  ft.  deep  to  be  alike,  as  regards 
uniform  clays,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  SiuTey.  The  price 
given  for  cutting  must  necessarily  vary  w  ith  the  texture 
of  the  subsoil,  and  the  depth  of  the  drains  ;  whilst  the 
total  cost  will  be  materially  affected  by  the  distance  at 
which  they  are'placed  asunder.  Nos.  4, 5,  6, 7,  8,  9,  would 
have  cost  nearly  twice  the  money  had  the  drains  been 
laid  in  the  cluy  30  inches  deep,  whereas,  by  going 
through  the  clay  into  the  gravel  (which  were  full  of 
water)  the  freer  percolation  in  the  latter  strata  admitted 
of  a  greatly  extended  distance  between  the  drains  ;  thus, 
even  in  such  an  instance  as  Mr.  Taylor's,  No.  9,  the 
most  difficult  of  the  cited  cases,  and  requiring  greater 
nearness  in  the  drains  from  the  abundance  of  springs, 
this  excellent  drainage  would  have  been  effected  at  less 
than  Zl.  per  acre,  if  the  pipes  had  been  produced  at 
6s.  per  thousand  feet,  as  I  believe  may  be  done. 

Jlr.  Thompso.v,  No.  3,  has  drained  185  acres  of  his 
own  two  farms,  and  225  acres  for  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Den- 
mark Hill,  owning  adjoining  estates  in  Surrey  at  Sidley 
Bridge  and  Kenersley.  He  first  di-ained  with  bushes, 
but  finding  bush  drains  very  hable  to  stoppage,  he 
erected  a  tilery  for  Mr.  Clarke  in  1841,  and  completed 
the  drainage  with  IJ-inch  pipes.  He  states  that  he 
never  saw  any  of  the  parallel  ch'ains  more  than  half  bore 
full  at  the  out  fall,  nor  have  any  of  them  betrayed  signs 
of  derangement.  He  prefers,  and  has  adopted,  4  feet 
for  the  depth  when  the  outfall  permits,  and  did  so  from 
observing  that  main  drains  of  that  depth  bled  the  land 
more  effectually,  and  to  a  greater  distance,  than  the 
parallel  drains  3  feet  deep  flowing  into  them.  He  is  in 
the  habit  of  covering  the  pipes  with  thin  hedge  loppings, 
or  other  refuse,  which  he  considers  to  advance  the 
action  of  the  drains,  and  to  prevent  silt  from  entering  at 
first.  The  water  issuing  from  these,  as  from  all  other 
deep  drains  I  have  witnessed,  is  invariably  as  clear  as 
crystal.     Jlr.  Thompson  has  not  paid  morethan  Zd. 


per  rod  for  any  of  his  drains  (excepting  a  few  patches 
where  large  flat  sand-stones  had  to  be  got  out)  and  this 
price  includes  the  covering  with  hedge-clearings  pressed 
firmly  down  upon  the  pipes.  The  getting  and  carryuig 
this  refuse  to  the  drains  may  be  rated  at  about  2s.  6rf. 
per  acre.  The  drainers  earn  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  week, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  their  skill.' 

Nos.  10  and  11  are  inst.inces  of  the  cost  of  stone 
drainage  in  Somersetshire.  Deep  drains  are  there 
recognised  as  much  more  effective  than  a  shallow 
system,  and  I  observed  some  recently  made  3-feet 
drains,  at  60  feet  asunder,  keeping  the  land  in  good  con- 
dition. It  was  clay  with  a  porous  subsoil.  Stone-drain- 
ing seems  to  have  been  practised  on  the  estate  of  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  G.Neville  Grenville,  Butleigh, 
for  at  least  100  years  ;  but  these  old  examples  (which 
were  probably  not  made  with  due  precautions),  are  now 
all  stopped  up  and  useless.  Almost  all  of  them  are  laid 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  fall,  and  parallel  with 
each  other.  The  cost  of  stone  drains,  and  their  liability 
to  choke,  have  formed  a  great  bar  to  improvement  in  this 
district.  From  the  examination  I  have  made  of  the 
soils  of  Butleigh  (the  drainage  of  which  is  now  com- 
mitted to  my  management),  I  consider  that  its  complete 
and  permanent  drainage  with  pipes  made  on  the  estate 
will  be  effected  at  a  rate  varying  from  30s.  to  40s.  per 
acre  total  cost.  The  pipes  delivered  in  the  fields  will  not 
cost  so  much  per  acre  as  the  mere  leading  of  the  stone." 

Mr.  Paekes  then  communicated  some  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  increased  produce  of  drained  soils  com- 
pared with  the  same  before  drainge. 

Jlr.  HoBBS  wished  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
Society  against  the  use  of  inch-pipes,  as  drains  laid 
down  with  them  had  been  found  in  Essex  to  blow,  or 
stop  up ;  and  he  believed  it  was  impossible  for  so  small 
a  pipe  as  an  inch-bore,  to  carry  off  the  water  quickly 
enough.  He  had  observed,  after  heavy  rains,  more 
water  issuing  from  drains  than  would  fill  a  2-inch  pipe. 
He  referred  to  Jlr.  Dixon,  and  a  statement  made  by 
him  in  the  last  Journal. 

Jlr.  Pusey  observed  that  the  length  of  the  drains 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dixon,  was  much  too  great  for  the 
size  of  the  pipes  ;  and  this  accounted  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  the  soil. 

Jlr.  Paekes  agreed  with  Jlr.  Pusey  on  that  point. 
Au  inch-pipe  drain  was  sufiieient,  if  not  exceeding  300 
yards  in  length.  If  the  field  was  of  greater  length, 
larger  pipes  should  be  added  in  succession,  as  was 
practised  in  Kent.  He  had  never  heard  of,  nor  seen,  an 
inch-bore  pipe  running  full  at  the  outfall,  300  yards  in 
length,  when  a  drain  was  3  feet  deep  ;  and  when  the 
distance  between  the  drains  was  as  little  as  24  feet. 
He  had  never  heard  of  inch-pipes  blowing  (a  phrase 
which  he  did  not  understand),  nor  stopping,  where  the 
drain  was  properly  formed  to  receive  the  pipes  ;  it  was 
a  mere  prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  prac- 
tice the  proper  system  of  cutting,  laying,  and  filling  in. 
The  hundreds  of  instances  of  success  in  all  varieties  of 
soil,  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  allegation.  Jlr.  Hobbs 
had  observed  that  the  surface  water  was  not  removed 
sufficiently  quick  by  inch-pipes.  He  ( Jlr.  Parkes)  would 
say  that  by  shallow  drainage,  the  water  of  rain  might 
be,  and  was,  often  carried  away  too  quickly  ;  it  was  re- 
moved before  its  fertilising  qualities  had  time  to  give  out 
their  full  virtue.  By  deeper  drainage  the  water  was 
removed  below  the  surface  as  quickly  as  by  shallow 
drainage,  that  the  land  was  equally  soon  ready  for 
working,  &c. ;  but  by  compelling  the  water  to  descend 
through  a  greater  mass  of  earth  before  it  passed  finally 
off,  the  deeper  subsoil  was  elevated  in  temperature,  its 
texture  was  ameliorated,  and  the  water  quitted  the 
earth  perfectly  colourless  ;  whereas  from  shallow  drains 
it  issued  cloudy  and  charged  with  useful  matter.  He 
then  instanced  cases  of  his  own  knowledge,  which 
showed  that  inch-pipe  drains  were  uninjured  by  annual 
floods  ;  they  were  neither  blown  up  nor  stopped  up, 
although  the  flood  covered  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and 
necessarily  filled  every  drain  with  water.  He  also 
adduced  examples  of  excess  of  drainage  in  certain  soUs, 
and  the  advantage  in  such  soils  of  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  presence  of  water  at  a  proper  depth  below  the 
surface,  in  a  season  similar  to  that  of  last  summer.  The 
use  of  2-inch  instead  of  inch-bore  pipes  was  not  only 
unnecessary  as  a  general  rule,  but  would  add  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  drainage. 

Jlr.  Pusey  objected  to  the  use  of  2-inch,  or  any^^larger 
pipes,  where  the  inch-bore  sufiiced,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  increased  price,  but  from  the  increased  weight 
and  cost  of  carriage.  He  had  tried  the  inch-pipes,  and 
had  entered  into  a  contract  for  200,000  of  them,  at  10^. 
per  thousand.  This  would  only  amount  to  100/.  jThe 
same  length  of  draining-tiles  would  have  cost  him  last 
winter  550/.,  and  si.x  winters  back  850/.  He  stated 
as  an  interesting  fact  that  drains  he  had  laid  {pre- 
vious to  last  year,  in  a  very  retentive  clay,  |had 
either  not  run,  or  very  insufficiently,  till  last  autumn, 
when  all  acted  well,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
deep  and  extensive  cracking  of  the  soil  from  the  drought. 
He  had  begun  draining  at  10  feet  interval  and  30  inches 
of  depth  ;  but  now  drained  the  same  land  at  30  feet 
interval,  and  a  depth  of  34  inches.  Drains  so  made  last 
winter,  had  acted  at  once  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
dry  summer. 

Jlr.  Childees,  Jl.P.,  presented  through  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  collection  of  Australian  Wheats  ;  Jlr.  Gillies,  a 
sample  of  the  finest  Van  Dieman's  Land  Wheat ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  specimens  of  Jlexican  Barley  ; 
Mr.  JIurray  (publisher  to  the  Society),  13  volumes  of 
works,  published  by  him,  and  connected  with  agricul- 
ture ;  Lord  St.  John,  plans  of  farm-buildings  ;  and  the 
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Earl  of  TjTconnel,  a  specimen  of  cylindric  drain-tile, 
mth  a  flat  rest  attached  to  it,  and  made  by  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Hallen's  tile  machine. — Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
notified  to  the  Council  that  the  drain-tile  machine  of 
himself  and  Mr.  Charnock,  would  be  shown  at  work 
until  the  25th  of  April,  at  14,  South-st.,  JIanchester-sq. 

Country  JIeeti.vg  of  18-16. — The  special  business  of 
the  council  consisted  in  receiving  communications  from 
Sir  Matthew  ^yhite  Ridley,  Bart.,  chairman  of  the 
Newc,istle-on-Tyne  Committee,  for  inviting  the  Society 
to  hold  its  Country  Meeting  of  next  year  in  that  town  ; 
in  taking  the  various  points  of  those  replies  to  the  Coun- 
cil's inquiries  into  consideration  ;  in  directing  such 
further  questions  to  be  transmitted  to  the  committee  as 
referred  to  topics  of  required  information  ;  and  in  ap- 
pointing the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Jlr.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
B.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Miles,  Jlr.  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
a  committee  for  tlie  personal  inspection  of  the  several 
sites  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  proposed  for  tho  purposes  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Cou-vciL  then  adjourned  to  Wednesd.iy  next,  the 
23d  of  April.        

Economic  ruraic,  cnnsidtrce  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
la  Cliimic,  la  Pliysique,  el  la  Milcorologie.  Par 
J.  E.  Boussingault.     Paris  :  Be'chet.      2  vols.      Svo. 


1843-4.  (Fourth  Notice.) 

It  is  a  happy  thing  as  reg.irds  the  value  of  this  worli 

that  its  author  is  not  only  a  chemist  but  a  practical  I  raanuringforgreencrops,wereitpossible,would,however, 
farmer — tliat  he  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  nature    be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  mode  of  manage 


introduced  immediately  into  the  ground,  there  under- 
goes precisely  the  same  changes,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
same  products  as  it  does  when  subjected  to  preparation 
in  a  dung-heap  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  there 
is  only  this  difference,  that  being  scattered  and  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  inert  matter,  the  decomposition 
takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  it  does  in  the  heap. 
The  question  which  has  been  so  actively  discussed, 
therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this  :  is  it  advantageous  to 
have  the  manure  fermented  in  the  soil  it  is  intended  to 
fertilise  ?  We  may  be  allowed  to  express  surprise  that 
such  a  question  should  have  been  raised  in  the  present 
day,  and  still  more  that  the  affirmative  answer  should 
have  been  disputed  by  agriculturists  of  distinguished 
merit.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
fresh  excrements  were  injurious  to  vegetation.  Proofs 
to  the  contrary  are  readily  obtained  ;  it  is  enough  to 
recollect  that,  in  the  grazing  and  folding  of  sheep  and 
kine,  the  dung  and  urine  pass  directly  into  the  ground 
of  our  pastures  and  fields,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
land  is  not  benefitted  by  what  it  thus  receives  \ " 

There  are  many  reasons  in  practice  why  the  farmer 
cannot  alw.-iys  use  fresh  manure.  Manure  requires  to 
be  in  a  sufficiently  forward  stage  of  fei-mentation  in 
the  soil  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  that  except- 
ing in  sandy  soils,  and  warm  climates,  it  would  need  to 
be  in  the  ground  some  months  before  the  crop.  It 
would  generally  require  to  be  applied  in  autumn — the 
season  when,  on  most  farms,  but  little  is  made.  Autumn 


of  the  principles  on  which  all  farming  depends,  but  also 
with  their  results  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
farmer  is  placed.  We  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  details  of  farm  management  upon 
these  circumstances,  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  we  ai-e 
about  to  take  upon  us  to  criticise  M.  I3oussingault's 
farming  ;  our  chief  object  in  noticing  his  work  is  to 
state  the  position  in  which  as  a  farmer  he  was  placed,  and 
in  which  his  agricultui-al  experience  was  acquired,  so 
that  English  farmers  into  whose  hands  his  work  is  about 
to  go — much,  undoubtedly,  to  their  benefit — m.ay  be 
able  to  estimate  the  value  to  them  of  some  of  his  prac- 
tical recommendations. 

Bechelbronn,  M.  Boussingault's  farm,  is  situated  .in 
the  province  of  Alsace,  the  extreme  east  of  France, 
where  the  summers  are  much  hotter,  and  the  winters 
colder  than  those  of  England  ;  its  soil  is  a  stiffish  clay  ; 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling  there  is  not  so  much  as  on 
the  average  in  this  country — it  amouuts  to  about  27  ins. 
in  the  year.  The  influence  of  this  climate  upon  the 
crops  may  be  understood  by  the  following  detail  of  their 
respective  seed-times  and  harvests  : — 

"  Wheat. — In  1S35  we  sowed  our  Wheat  on  the  1st 
of  November  ;  the  cold  set  in  shortly  after  the  plant 
had  sprung,  and  the  harvest  took  place  the  16th  of  July, 
1S36.  The  vegetation  during  the  last  days  of  autumn 
is  so  slow  and  irregular,  that  it  may  be  assumed,  with- 
out sensible  error,  that  it  really  begins  in  spring,  when 
the  frosts  are  no  longer  felt ;  from  this  period  only  does 
it  proceed  without  interruption.  For  Alsace.  I  regard 
this  period  as  beginning  with  the  1st  of  March.  The 
period  of  the  growth  was,  therefore,  137  days  ;  the 
mean  temperature  was  59°  F.  Tremois  Wheat,  this 
same  year,  required  131  days  to  ripen,  under  a  mean 
temperature  of  between  60^  and  61*^  F." 

^  Barley. — At  Alsace  (Bechelbronn)  Barley  somi  at 
the  end  of  April  was  harvested  on  the  1st  of  August. 
It  had  remained  92  days  on  the  ground,  the  mean  tem- 
perature ha^•^ng  been  between  66^  and  67°  F.  Winter 
Barley,  sown  on  the  1st  of  November,  was  cut  on  the 
1st  of  July.  Reckoning  the  period  of  active  vegetation 
from  the  1st  of  March,  it  was  122  days  in  coming  to  raa- 
tm'itv,  the  mean  temperature  having  been  between  58° 
and  59"  F." 

'•  Maize, — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bechelbronn  the 
Maize,  which  sprouted  on  the  1st  of  June,  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  mean  tem- 
perature having  been  68°  F." 

"  Potatoes. — In  1836,  our  Potatoes  at  Bechelbronn 
were  put  into  the  ground  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  crop 
was  gathered  on  the  loth  of  October,  after  157  days 
therefrom,  the  mean  temperature  having  been  about 
65°  F.  ;  but  in  ordin,ary  years,  when  the  temperature 
ia  less  elevated  than  that  of  1S36,  the  Potato  crop  is 
generally  gathered  at  the  end  of  October,  after  183 
days,  the  mean  temperature  having  been,  as  before, 
nearly  59°  F." 

In  all  these  crops  it  will  be  seen  the  seed-time  is  later, 
and  thehai-vest  earlier,than  their  respective  periods  here. 
Were  we  inclined  to  disregard  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  farmer,  the  following  detail  of  the 
average  crops  grown  would  be  apt  to  excite  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  farming  in  East  France  : — Wheat  20i  to 
22  bushels  per  acre  ;  Oats,  37  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
33-1  lbs.  per  bushel  ;  Potatoes,  5  tons  5  cwts.  per  acre ; 
M.  Wurzel,  lOJ  tons  per  acre  ;  Turnips,  when  culti- 
vated on  fresh-manured  soil,  28  to  33  tons,      ^'   ' 


ment.  And  we  can  easily  see  in  this  recommendation 
of  JI.  Boussingault's,  the  effect  of  experience  acquired 
on  a  clay  soil ;  such  a  soil  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
in  its  ie.rlure  by  the  fermentation  in  it  of  strawey 
manure  ;  had  he  farmed  a  light  soil,  however  faulty  it 
may  be  in  theory,  unless  most  carefully  done,  he  would 
probably  have  found  it  advisable  to  ferment  his  manure 
in  heaps  before  applying  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a  greasy 
and  adhesive  texture,  calculated  to  benefit,  not  injure, 
that  of  his  soil. 

Among  the  other  subjects  in  this  work  which  are 
most  ably  and  usefully  treated,  we  may  refer  to  those 
spoken  of  in  the  chapters  on  "  The  Relations  of  Ele- 
ments in  Crops  and  Manure,"  and  on  "  Food  and  Feed- 
ing." M.  Boussingault  details,  in  their  appropriate 
places,  the  very  numerous  and  instructive  experiments 
he  has  performed  on  the  feeding  of  animals  ;  some  of 
these  statements  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
translating,  and  presenting  to  our  readers. 


Miscellaneous. 

IFeight  of  Cattle. — -A  correspondent  supplier  us  with 
the  following  admeasurement  ot  six  heifers,  as  to  the  in- 
crease in  heiuht  and  girth,  during  a  run  of  Grass  from 
May- day  to  Michaelmas-day. 


Age. 


mo. 

4 
2 
0 
10 

7 

5 


I          May  13. 

Height. 

Girth. 

ID. 

in. 

52 

71 

49i 

70 

53 

72 

54i 

"5 

50 

71 

4S 

67 

No.  4  an  G 

s. 

Oct 

14. 

Height. 

Girth. 

in. 

in. 

53 

// 

505 

-0 

53J 

76 

57 

79 

53 

// 

49i 

72 

exception  of  the  last,  which  is  certainly  a  large  crop,  the 
English  farmer  would  consider  these  as  very  low 
averages,  [We  quote  from  the  English  translation,  our 
French  copy  not  being  at  hand.] 

^\  ithout  entering  at    present   into   any   lengthened 


— Doncaster  Chronicle. 

One  Important  Cause  of  Non-Improvement  in  Agri- 
culture.— I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  at  a  school  of  great  respectability  in  a  wealthy 
agricultural  district.  The  master,  a  very  intelligent 
person,  showed  me  the  details  of  his  well-iirranged 
establishment,  which  was  certainly  a  pattern  in  every 
respect.  On  entering  the  well-filled  school-room  he 
observed,  that  most  of  his  scholars  were  farmer's  sons. 
Glancing  at  his  library  I  enquired  what  books  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  it  contained  ?  The  master  seemed 
struck  with  surprise  (as  if  the  thought  of  such  books  had 
never  occurred  to  him),  and  replied,  "  With  shame  I 
acknowledge,  not  one  ;  but  send  me  a  list  of  such  as  you 
recommend,  and  I  will  immediately  procure  them." 
Now,  I  apprehend  this  case  might  be  multiplied  by  a 
thousand  or  more.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  a  youth 
who  never  heard  the  word  agriculture  at  school,  and 
who  is  seldom  or  never  sent  into  diiferent  districts  to  be 
taught  agriculture  as  a  science,  should  go  home  to  his 
parent,  and  follow  his  plan  of  farming — be  it  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  In  all  otlier  trades  and  professions  an 
apprenticeship  is  considered  essential  to  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  ;  but  farming,  the  most  necessary  of  all 
trades,  is  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  rather  mischance.  A 
system  of  uniformity  is  essential  in  makiug  a  hat,  coat, 
or  shoes — there  are  est.iblished  educational  rules  for  the 
church,  the  bar,  and  the  senate  ;  but  agriculture,  the 
greatest  interest  of  all,  on  which  our  very  existence  de- 
pends, economically  and  politically,  is  to  be  like  a  ship 
With  the  I  without  a  compass,  tossed  about  by  the  ever-varying  gale 


of  individual  opinion,  without  a  hope  of  reaching  the  port 
of  Perfection.  Were  a  youth  ever  so  much  inclined  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  comparisons  and  observations  of 
the  various  systems  of  culture  in  our  own  different 
counties,  as  w-ell  as  in  foreign  climes,  there  is,  under  the 


detail  of  Ihe  contents  of  this  work,  we  may  just  con-  present  school  system,  no  opportunity  for  his  doing  so  ; 
sider  the  nature  of  one  of  the  recommendations  made  !  and,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  surprised  if  told  that  we  are 
in  it — one  which  strongly  exhibits  the  influence  of  cir- 1  a  century  at  least  behind  the  Chmese  in  agricultural 
cumstances  on  the  practice  of  the  farmer.  M.  Boussin- '  practice.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  every  school,  and,  in 
gault  exclaims  strongly  against  the  practice  of  rotting  !  fact,  every  farmer's  parlour,  possessing  a  few  soimd  prac- 
manure.  He  recommends  the  use  of  fresh  manure  : —  j  tical  works  on  agriculture.  I  presume  no  man  will  con - 
"  Fresh  manure,  such  as  it  comes  from  the  stable, !  sider  he  knows  everything  in  agriculture — if  he  does  it  is 


unfortunate  for  hun.  Little  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  I  am  daily  convinced  that  it  is  full  of  inte- 
rest, and  of  such  extent  that  a  Ufetime  of  study  and 

practice  would  find  us  on  the  wrong  side  of  perfection. 

/.  J.  Meclii's  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvement. 

Quality  and  Economical  use  of  Agricultural  produce. 
— Corn  and  Potatoes  are  direct  food  for  man.  Turnips 
and  green  herbage  are  only  indirectly  convertible  to  his 
use.  The  manufacture  of  these  into  such  food  as  he 
can  consume— into  beef,  mutton,  and  porlc,  or  into  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese— gives  rise  to  important  branches 
of  rural  economy,  to  which  much  rural  industry  is  de- 
voted, and  a  great  breadth  of  land.  In  these  branches 
It  is  as  important  to  convert  tlie  raw  vegetable  material 
—the  Turnips  and  herbage— into  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  manufactured  article,  beef  or  cheese,  as  it  is,  in 
arable  culture,  to  raise  the  Uirgest  possible  amount  of 
grain  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  manure,  and  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  land.  Hence  arise  many  ques- 
tions as  vitally  affecting  this  indirect,  as  the  doctrine  of 
manures  affects  the  direct  method  of  raising  human 
food.  Thus  it  was  observed  that  one  kind  of  herbage, 
or  corn  or  root,  fattened  animals  more  quickly  than 
another  ;  or  aided  their  growth  more  ;  or  caused  them 
to  yield  more  mUk  ;  or  made  theu?  milk  richer,  in 
butter  or  in  cheese  ;  that,  from  certain  kinds  of  land,  or 
after  some  modes  of  culture,  or  when  raised  by  the  aid 
of  some  kinds  of  manure,  the  same  kind  of  produce  was 
more  nutritive  ;  and  that,  when  given  in  some  states,  or 
under  some  known  conditions,  it  went  further,  and  was 
therefore  more  valuable  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  How 
many  curious  questions  are  suggested  by  such  observa- 
tions as  the  following  !  Some  varieties  of  Wheat  are 
better  suited  for  the  pastrycook  ;  others,  for  the  baker 
of  bread.  Some  samples  of  Barley  refuse  to  melt  in 
the  hands  of  the  brewer  and  distiller ;  and  some  yield 
more  brandy;  while  others  lay  on  more  fat.  The 
Scottish  ploughman  refuses  bog  Oats  for  his  brose-meal, 
or  for  his  Oaten-cake,  because  they  make  it  tough  ;  and 
the  cotter's  family  prefer  Angus  Oats  for  theu-  porridge- 
rneal,  because  they  swell,  and  become  bulky  and  con- 
sistent in  the  pot,  and  go  further  in  feeding  the  children 
at  the  same  cost.  The  Pea  sometunes  refuses  to  boil 
Soft ;  and  Potatoes,  on  some  soils  and  with  some  ma- 
nures, persist  in  growing  waxy.  If  Swedish  Turnips 
sell  for  30s.  a  ton— as  in  large  towns  they  often  do — yel- 
low Turnips  will  bring  only  about  255.,  and  white  globes, 
18s.;  while  all  the  varieties  cease  to  feed  well  as  soon  as  a 
second  growth  commences.  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
differences  as  these  ?  How  do  they  arise  ?  Can  they 
be  controlled  ?  Can  we  by  cultivation  remove  them  ? 
Can  we  raise  produce  of  this  or  that  quality  at  our  plea- 
sure.— Progress  of  Scientific  Agriculture  ;  "Edinburgh 
Review,"  January,  1845. 

Evils  of  Mismanagement. — The  following  is  a  striking 
Ulustratiou  of  the  evils  of  want  of  capital,  judgment,  and 
management,  and  its  results  to  the  tenant,  the  landlord, 
and  the  nation  : — October  9, 1844. — Conversing  casually 
to-day  about  land  with  a  gentleman  from  Wales,  he  said, 
"  I  know  of  64  acres  of  a  freehold  cultivated  hill 
farm  to  be  sold  for  41.  per  acre."  Astonished,  I  en- 
quired particulars.  He  said,  "The  tenant,  who  was 
miserably  poor,  had  carried  off  and  sold  the  crops  for 
seven  successive  years,  paid  no  rent,  starved  himself, 
and  his  landlord  too."  See,  in  this  case,  what  a  loss  in 
food  and  in  labour,  and  through  them  in  mjinufixctures, 
commerce,  and  trade,  a  little  of  our  money  (that  is  now- 
lent  to  foreigners  .')  would  have  accomplished.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  there  are  thousands  of  similar  cases 
Could  this  have  happened  were  the  land  farmed  under 
a  capitalised  company  ?  Welch  landlords  can,  I  appre- 
hend, give  ample  confirmation  this  season  of  the  evil  e". 
feet  on  rents  by  want  of  capital  and  cultivation,  and  still 
we  send  our  men  and  our  money  abroad  !  But  how 
can  orphans  or  widows  know  about  letting  and  managing 
estates  ?  Had  their  property  descended  to  them  in 
shares  of  a  land  company,  such  a  case  as  the  above 
could  never  occur.  A  company  always  lives,  that  is  by 
its  directors  and  officers. — /.  J.  Mechi. 


Ifotices  to  Correspondents. 

AT.MOspBERtc  ELECTRICIT7— Jr  P  .V— Thank  you  :  You  wonlcl 
see  that  we  noticed  the  subject  last  week. 

Blowing  Saxus — J.  J/c  .-Irfim— Have  you  noticed  the  two  or 
three  papers  on  this  subject  we  have  lately  published.  If  the 
article  you  al:ude  to  contains  anything  not  yet  published,  we 
shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  by  an  abstract  of  it. 

Cow  LOSING  HEE  MiLK— j!ii  Original  Subscribet — The  best 
remedy  for  a  cow  losing  milk  from  her  bag,  is  to  have  her 
milked  thrice  a  day ;  early  in  the  morning,  at  mid-day.  and 
ai^ain  rather  late  in  the  evening.  This  may  be  pursued  with 
advantage  for  the  first  five  months  after  calving,  and  relin- 
quished by  degrees  ;  regard  to  be  had  to  her  food  being  suffi- 
ciently noarishing  during  the  time  of  yielding  extra  produce. 

Dibbling  Machine  f  p.  19?)— .1  DiSS/er— We  donot  perceive  the 
error  to  which  you  allude.  The  nut,  as  you  call  it,  is  just  the 
handle  of  the  rod:  if  you  find  the  rod  too  long,  so  that  it 
projects  loo  far  beyond  its  case,  and  makes  too  deep  a  hole, 
screw  the  handle  on  to  it,  and  you  shorten  it;  if  it  be  too 
short,  screw  the  handle  ojf  it,  and  you  lengthen  it. 

Foon  FOR  A  Mare  just  Foaled.— ii  ff— Give  the  mare  a  bran 
mash  daily,  and  as  much  good  meadow  hay  as  she  will  eat, 
and  if  she  is  poor,  you  may  add  a  few  oaSs.  A  paddock  with 
a  hovel  is  her  best  situation,  but  otherwise,  she  should  have 
a  roomy  yard  or  box.     W.  C.  S. 

Guano- L  B  IF— Provided  the  wood-ashes  are  old,  you  may 
mix  them  with  the  guano  with  perfect  safety,  and  indeed, 
with  advantage,  for  they  would  sopply  that  in  which  guano 
is  generally  deficient.  If  new,  they  might  contain  caustic 
alkali,  which  would  dispossess  the  ammonia  in  the  guano  of 
any  acid  with  which  it  might  be  in  union,  and  thus  cause  it 
to  become  volatile,  and  escape.  We  think  with  you,  tbat  the 
guano  would  be  buried  too  deep  were  it  placed  in  the  drills 
just  as  manure;  but  in  placing  it  less  deep  under  the  seed, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  two  come  in  contact. 

Horse  Carpet— J?er.  H.  -V.-If  yon  will  give  us  your  addrtss 
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we  will  forward  the  information  on  this  subject  that  we  have 
obtaiDcd.  .     ,    „  ,,    _,    ^ 

Kohl  RABi-Amaleur—This  is  probtibly  the  bulb  you  allude  to 
(see  page  155).  It  has  long  been  known  in  England,  though 
not  to  any  extent  in  our  Jielo's.  Any  good  seedsman  will 
supply  you  with  the  seed  both  of  it  and  of  the  yellow  and  red 
globe'  Mwigel  Wurzel. 
Moss  IK  Grass— Cil/5— We  must  refer  you  to  several  para- 
graphs in  past  Numbers  of  this  Paper.  The  means  to  be 
adopted  must  be  such  as  will  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
growth  of  the  Grasses,  and  render  the  land  less  fitted  for  that 
(i{  the  Mosi^es  Try  harrowing  and  cross-harrowing  the  land  ; 
then  sow  a  bushel  or  so  per  acre  of  Grass-seeds  over  the  Idiid, 
and  spread  20  or  30  loads  per  acre  i>r  a  compost  composed  or 
di'ch-scrapiogs,  2  cwt.of  tiuano,  2  cwt.  of  gjpsum,  and  2 
ewt.  of  super- phosphate  of  lime  per  acre  over  all. 

Potatoes— A  mixture  of  30  bushels  of  s'ot  wiih  4  cwt.  of 
g^pe)um  per  acre  would  le  a  good  manuie  for  Polatoes.  Mix 
burnt  clay  end  charcoal  dU't  w  th  cioacine;   tliat  will  tend  lo 

destroy  smell.      Chloride  of  lime  will  also  do  it. G  say.^ 

that  be  apprehends  the  fro^t  question  is  not  yet  S'^ttled,  for 
though  be  hf.d  some  planted  12  inches  deei>  in  December, 
which  are  not  injured,  yet  5  or  6  acres  planted  in  Jan. 
and  Feb.,  are  quiie  spoilt.  Guano  may  be  ucfuUy  spread, 
broadcast,  over  Onions  in  wet  weather. 

Sliding  Harrows— G— Will  "  H."  be  kind  enough  to  furnish 

this  correspondent. 
The  Pip  oa  G.iPKS — THC — "  Let  some  one  take  the  chicken, 
holding  it  in  one  hand  and  pbcing  the  othfr  over  its  back,  so 
as  to  hold  it  firm  ;  then  let  the  operator  take  a  small  but  firm 
feather  from  a  hen  or  pigeon,  and  strip  it  from  the  stem,  ex- 
cepting about  H  inch  from  tr.e  tip  end,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  chicken;  wetting  it  a  little,  except  at  the  extreme 
point.  The  operator  should  then  take  the  head  of  the  chicken 
in  the  left  hand,  placing  his  finger  and  thumb  on  each  side  of 
the  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  mouth  open,  the  neck 
being  gently  but  firmly  drawn  out  in  a  straight  tine.  Then 
ob  erve  tlie  opening  back  in  the  tongue  ;  place  the  feather  as 
near  it  as  possible,  and  when  the  chicken  breathes  the  wind- 
pipe will  be  open  ;  at  which  moment  enter  the  feather  quickly, 
and  push  it  down  gently,  but  not  in  a  hurry,  from  2  to  3 
inches;  then  draw  it  out,  and  in  so  doing  turn  the  feather 
round,  by  which  means  some  of  the  worms  will  adhere  to  the 
feather,  and  others  will  be  so  loosened  that  the  chicken  will 
sneeze  them  up.  As  many  as  11  have  been  got  out  at  one 
haul."  The  above  passage  is  extracted  from  a  little  work 
entitled  "  Farming  for  Ladies,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  poultry  fanciers.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  give 
-as  their  experience  on  this  subject  ? 

Tropical  Agricl-ltdre— PL  P— Thank  you;  we  received  the 
work  on  Saturday,  and  now,  therefore,  have  two.  We  shall 
refer  to  it  next  week. 

Errata Erin-go  bragk—'We  are  shocked  at  the  awful  mis- 
print which  was  allowed  last  week  to  find  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  this  department  of  the  Paper.  The  best  apology 
that  we  can  offer  is  perhaps  made  for  us  by  a  correspondent 
who  calls  himself  a  "  Fellow  SnflTercr  *' and  who  says— "If 
mere  respect  were  paid  to  the  much  neglected  dot,  there 
wuuld  be  more  ease  for  e7/es,  and  readers  would  have  fewer  ; 
from  neglect  of  that  significant  note,  we  have  no  fewer  than 
six  errors  in  that  well  known  sentiment,  •'  Ingenuas  didicisse 
fideliter  artes.emoUit  mores,  nee  sioit  e-sse  feros.*'  We  how- 
ever  feel  that  the  blemish  is,  after  all,  inexcusable. 

^■■»  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  14.— Per  stons  of  8  lbs. 


BeitScoti,  Herefordo,  &<:-    48  0  t. 
Best  Short  Horne  -    3    8 

Second  quality  Beasta    •    2  10 
Calve.       •        •        -        -    4    0 
Best  D0WI1B&  Half-bredf    4    4 
Difo  (fihurn)  -     4     0 

BeaBta,  i-T95:   Sheep  a 
upply  of  BeaEU  i 


I  Be&t  Long-wDolb     -        -    4b  £tij4&  G 
DitTO  (shorn)  -    3    8 

Ewes  and  secnnd  quality     3  10 
0       4     8  1  Di'.to  (ahornj  -     3     4 

4       4  10  I  t.aishs        •         -         -         -     5     0 
0       4     4  I  PiKB  -         -        -         -     S     4 

,iid  Lainbs,  27,730;  Calvea.  03:  PIkb.317. 
irter,  and  trade  very  brink.  FxiJay'fl  advance 
18  well  supported,  and.  In  Eome  inttauces,  the  be&t  quaiiiiea  cimmaad  higher 
prices.  Home  of  ihe  choicest  Scots  h^ve  made  4s,  id.;  and  a  few  superior 
fihort  Horns  ■Js.     The  second  qualiuea   are  also   cleared  off   at  rather  more 

money. AVehaveafcw  more   Shoep  today;  nolwirhstandini^  (the  demand 

ieing  considerable),  the  best  qualiiiey  are  sold  at  ntber  better  prices- — A 
little  more  Lamb  is  warned,  but  no  better  prices  are  realised.— Veal-tiade  is 
very  heavy.— Pork-irade  is  steady. 

Friday,  April  13. 

We  have  to-day  a  very  Ja-ge  increase  In  the  number  of  Beastp,  including 
several  very  good  Si.oich  and  a  great  many  toreign  Beasts  in  good  condition  ; 
trade  iB,  consequently,  dull,  and  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in 
price;  ih»  best  Stioisbarely.reach  4b.  2d.;  many  veiy  good  onesmakeno  more 
than  43. ;  and  the  best  Short  Horns  cannot  be  quoted  at  more  than  39  8d.  ; 
■econd  qualities  a'so  suffer  in  like  proportion.  There  bting,  however,  a  pre- 
vious clearance,  and  the  weather  continuing  f.ivourable,  no  doubt  everything 
will  be  got  ridof— Mutlon-trade  is  heavier,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  Mon- 
day's prices  for  the  best  Downs.  Coarse  and  Hecood  quality  are  decidedly 
lower.  Best  Downs  &c.,  4s.  4d.  to  4a.  lOd. ;  Shorn,  4b.  to4s.4d. ;  Lont^-wools, 
4i.  to43.  4d,;  hhom,  3b  8d.  to  barely  4g.;  Ewes  and  second  quality,  39  8d.  to 
4s.;  Shorn,  3«.  2d.  to  3s.  Cd.-  The  supply  of  Lamb  to  day  i?,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  inferior  quality,  and  the  weather  being  cold,  trade  is  bad;  the  best 
cannot  be  quuted  at  raor^  than  6p.  Hi. — Veal-trade  la  heavy,  owing  to  a  large 
supply  and  small  demand  at  the  dead  Market ;  4s.  8d.  is  the  enreme  price  of 
the  beat  qualities.-The  weather  favours  the  Pork-trade,  which  continues 
steady. 

Beasts,  1113;  Sheep  end  Lambs,  7430 ;  Calves,  219;  Pigs,  321. 

4li  WestSmith&eld. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfibld,  April  17. 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        — » to  — b  I  Clover      llOi  to  120? 

tiay  XLO£  to  U7»  I  Inferior  Hay  100     106    j  ^traw        88  44 

JoK'j  OiiorB-R,  Salesman. 
CUMBBRLAND  Markbt,  April  17. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  11 5s to  120a  I  Superior  Clover  II 5s  to  J 20b 


nterior 
New  Hay 


fine  nid  Hay 
New  Kay 


Interior        „    l')5        110    I  Straw  38s  to  ^3s 
—    t  New  Clover         —  —    | 

JosTioA  Basbk,  Hay  Salesman. 
WniTBCHAPKr,,  April  18 
to  llOs  I  Oid  Clover      i203      12G.  I 

1L5      iNew  Clover       —  —     Straw      33*  wi2, 

I      „     Inferior  106        US    | 


WHOLESALE 

Alum,  per  ton  .        .        .    ^U 
Amm'<nia,CaTbon,  percn-c.  .     2 

—  -Sulphate     .      „    IGt. too 

—  Muriate        •     ,,  .1 

—  Sal  Ammoniac  ,,  .    2 

—  Phosphate,  per  lb.  .  0 
Buner,  per  inn  ,  .  .  6 
I>  j-dosiunaduJerated  p.qr.23«.to 
Uurino,  Peruvian,  p.ton  11/ to  12 

—  Ichaboe     .      „    .    ^l.  io  6 

—  African       .      „   .        .     C 

—  Potter  ■»  „         .10 

—  —  Liquid,  p  doz.  1 
OysmTTi.  p^r  ton ,     i 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 


0  0 
Ifi  0 

17  0 


M  uri  ate  of  Lime,  per  tna 
Muriate  of  Potash,  per  ton  £l2  0  u 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  pi>r  cwt.  .  0  10  6 
Do.PolashJSdltpt )   „  .170 

Kape  Cake        .        .   per  ton    6    5  0 
Salt  (Common)  .        ,,.200 

buda  (Dry  Caib'ijale)per  cwt. 

—  (CryBtallised)         „     . 
Sulph.  ot  jMag   (pure)     ,,     . 

—  Potash        .        .     „     . 

—  Soda  per  cwt 
Sulph.  Acid  (pp.  g.  181)  p.  lb. 

—  —      («p  g.  170)   „     . 
SuTiPrphfn-  of  l.imB.  HIT  cwt. 


0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  M  0 

0  4  0 

0  0  lii 

0  0  03 

0  7  0 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  ig.-Ovririg  to  ti.e  prevalence  of 
cold  east  winds,  the  market  has  not  been  so  well  supplied  thrsi 
week  as  it  was  last;  prices  have,  however,  not  aliered  much, 
since  our  last  report.  Pine-AppJes,  though  not  plentiful,  ae 
sufficient  for  the  demand;  and  they  are  of  pretty  good  quality. 
Hothouse  Grapes  arc  improving;  they  are  becoming-  more 
abunMant,  and  are  a  little  cheaper;  foreign  sorts  are  scsr  e. 
aun  the  demaid  for  them  is  not  great.  Considtringthe  seas^n, 
Apples  are  tolerably  abundant  j  and  good  Dessert  Pears,  though 
dear,  and  far  from  being  plentiful,  are,  nevertheless,  sufEcicnt 
for  the  demand.  Oranges  are  plentiful,  and  not  so  dear  as, 
they  were  last  week,  Chesnuts  are  f^carce.  anil  realise  high, 
prices.  Strawberries  are  more  abundant,  and  are  becomiiif; 
better  in  quality  with  the  advance  of  the  seasoq.  Notwith 
standing  the  powerful  heat  of  the  son,  the  cold  wirnls  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  growth  of  Vct;etables,  which,  generally 
speaking,  are  still  ecarce.  Broccoli,  both  brown  and  white,, 
however,  is  good,  and  slightly  redaccd  in  price.  Brnssels 
Sprouts  are  nearly  over  for  a  Beason;  and  very  few,  if  any, 


Savoys  are  to  he  met  with.  Asparagus  has  not  altered  in 
price  since  last  week;  Seakale  is  rather  on  the  rise.  Rhubarb 
is  gos'd  and  plentiiul,  as  are  also  French  Beans.  Cucumbers 
are  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Endive,  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
and  other  salading,  although  on  the  increase,  are  far  from 
being  plentiful.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Hovea  Celsi, 
Abutilon  striatum,  Apbelexis  humilis,  Gardenias,  scarlet  and 
other  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Epacrise?, 
Camellias,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Moss,  China,  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  6(to  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  lbs  to  20» 
Spanish,  perlb.,  it  lo  1«  6d 

—  PorlUf£al.pPrlb..    li  t"  3. 
Apples,  De.-s.,  per  bueh-,  6i  to  13* 

—     f\itchen,  4«  to  6s  6d 
Pears.  Desa-,  per  ht  -av.,  bi  to  It* 

—  BakioK,  |H'r  hf.-sv.,  2j  io  2<  6d 
Pomepranaies,  per  doz.,  2*  to  48 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  oJ  to  1* 
ChfsruiH,  per  peck,  5»  to  8j 
Walnuts,  pir  bushel,  16»  to  20* 


Oranges,  per  dozen,  9d  to  Zt  Gd 

—  per  100,  5j  to  l€t 

—  bittLT,  per  100, 8«  to  20* 
Lemons,  ()prd<i7en.  1*  to  2* 

—        per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  pecU,  6j 
hweet  AlmondH,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3* 
Cob  Nuts,  per  lUOlba..  U'Oj  to  ICtOt 
Nut):,  Baiceiona,  24j 
—     Brazil, 


Cob,  16f 


ish,  2r* 


VEGETABLES. 


CabbaKes.red,  perdoz.  3»toS* 

—     planr5,perdnz.bnch..3*  loC* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  1-3* 
Bruseels  Sprouts,  hf-sv.,  1*  ed  to -* 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  1.  6d  I-  2*  6d 
Sorrel, per hf.-pieve,  I*  6d  to  2* 
JeruKal.Artichok,  p-  hf  -sv.,  1*  W  U 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  fiO*  to  90* 

—  cwt.,  2t  6rf  ro  6* 
_               bushel,  iiCif  to3* 

—  Kidney,  per  bfh.,  2t  to  3* 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  6d 

—  New,  per  lb.,  U  6d  to  3*  6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch..  2j  Gd  to  3*  Cd 
Red  Beet,  per  duz.,  1*  to  6# 
CarroiH,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  6*  to  8* 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3rf 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  9-'  to  2s 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  1»  to  6* 
Asparatrus,  per  bundle,  3j  to  14*. 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  1*  fid  to  7* 
'^avn^y,  per  bunch,  9d 
Cucumbers,  per  brace,  2*  to  8* 
Spin^ich,  per  aieve,  3*  to  5*  , 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  S» 
Leeks,  per  doz,,  1*  fd  to  3* 
Garlic.  perlb..8i  to  lOd 
OnioDB,  per  bunch,  3d  to  fid 

—  large,  per  biishel,  4*  to  6* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6</  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  perscore,  9'  to  la  6d 
Celery,  VVhite,  )<er  bunch.  Is  to  2* 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  ]*  to  2*  Gd 
Endive,  per  score,  1*  to  3* 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  2tGd  to 3* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  1*  to  I*6d 
Small  Salads,  pfr  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 
Basil,  areen,  perbunch,  I* 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   sd  to  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  6J  to,8d 
Parsley,  per  half  aiev.-,  2*  to  4* 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  hunch, 4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6''  to  I* 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  9/ 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  8d  to  4d 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  April  13. 

Til H  Market  cnnlinues  firm,  and   the   Plant,  owing  to   the  cold  weather, 
makes  but  little,  if  any  progress. 

Pattbnden  &  SuiTH,  Hop  Factors. 


WOOL.— British,  FainAv,  April  18. 
Oua  "Wool  Market  BtiU  remains  very  quVet,  and  prices  have  not  varied 
■ince  our  last. 

n    ■=  Jahrs  Pbbrin,  Wool  Broher. 


POTATOES. — Southwaeb,  Watersidb,  April  14. 

Thts  Market  continues  to  be  abundantly  supplied,  but  chiefly  from  the 
Northern  districts;  there  has  a'so  been  some  considerable  arrivals  from  Ar- 
broath, Mnntrosa,  and  Aberdeen  i  the  Potatoes  shipped  from  these  places  a  e 
much  interior  to  those  shipped  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth.  These  sampleH,  and 
also  the  second-rate  Perlh  Red?,  have  been,  and  are  still,  a  complete  drup, 
and  they  have  been  generally  sold  for  the  use  of  cattle  at  frcm  35s.  to  403.  per 
ton,  as  thpre  ia  more  than  sufficient  of  the  best  samples  for  the  present  de- 
mand.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  our  prices,  the  trade  is  very  heavy, 
and  8^8.  for  the  best  Yoik,  and   55s.  for    the  best  Perlh  Reds,  may  be  con- 

dered  nominal. 


York  Reds 

Perth 

Fifeshire 

Early  Uevons 

Late  Devona       ... 

Cornwall  ... 

Jersey  Bluea     ... 

—         Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites  - 


4^8  lo 

80b 

40 

£.5 

40 

4i 

50 

65 

ftO 

fH 

Gl 

— 

45 

60 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys  70i  to  — s 

Wiebeach  Kidneys   -        «  65  70 

_          Blues        -        -  65  — 

—          Regents   •        -  —  — 

_         Whites     -        -  50  65 

Guernsey  Blues          -        -  60  — 

_        WhitflB       -        .  _  _ 

yi.ik— Prince  ReeertB      -  60  70 

—  Blues        ...  —  — 

—  Shaw'B      •        •        -  eo  70 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  April  1-1. 
Thr  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex  this  mf>rning  was  again 
small;  that  from  Kent  and  Suffolk  good;  the  sale  was  not 
brisk,  but  we  observe  no  alteration  in  its  value  ;  free  Foreign 
is  saleable  only  in  small  retail  quantities  at  late  prices;  in 
f.cb.  business  there  is  nothing  doing,  and  the  accounts  from 
the  continental  markets  arc  flat;  Canada  letters  of  the  28th 
nit.  quote  Flour  at  lD.s.  to  20s.  per  Barrel,  f.o.b.  for  May  and 
June  shipment,  and  the  markets  rather  inclining  downwards  ; 
in  New  York,  on  the  3lst.,  western  qnalities  were  also  rather 
lower,  and  southern  descriptions  had  advanced  12  to  18  cents. 
—Barley  is  neglected,  although  Malting  qualities  are  offered  at 
Is.  decline  ;  in  Hamburgh,  on  the  Qth  inst.,  prices  were  also 
declining,  and  holders  becoming  anaious  to  realise. — Beans  sell 
freely  at  the  extreme  rates  of  Monday  last.— White  Peas  are 
unaltered,  but  we  raise  our  quotations  for  Maple  \s.  per  qr. — 
Oats  of  all  kinds  meet  an  improved  demand,  and  fine  qualities 
i  n  some  instances  command  a  trifling  advance. 

BRITISH,  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER.  8.  S,  8.  S 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent;,  and  SuiTolk      .        .     White  42  49  Red     .  42  45 

Norfolk,  LincolriEhire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  _  White  —  — 

Barley,  Maltinir  and  di-tillin?  25oto29a  Chevalier  30  32  Grind,  sa  2B 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polanda  20  23  Feed  19  22 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20    23        Potato     21     24 

Irish      ....  .        Feed    20    22        Potato      21     23 

Malt,  palp,  ship  • 64    60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68    66 

Rye S9     83 

Beans,  Mazagan.  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick     29 

PiKeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  40       Winds  — 

Peaf,  White  .        •        .        .    33  to  36       Maple  34 

Friday,  April  18. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Tares,  since  Mon- 
day, have  been  good,— Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  fully 
supports  thjit  day'.s  quotations,  although  sales  of  the  latter  are 
very  limitid.— Barley  is  difficult  to  quit,  and  some  quantity  of 
Monday's  supply  remains  unsold.— Beans  and  Peas  are  inquired 
after,  but  we  cannot  note  them  dearer.— The  Oat  trade  is  firm, 
notwithstanding  that  dealers  act  on  the  reserve,  purchasing 
only  for  tbcir  immediate  wants.— Tares  are  in  moderate  demand 
at  declining  prices. 


Harrow  80  36 
LonRpod  —  — 
Grey        30     33 


ISIPBRTAL  AVBRAGEfi. 


8    per  Quarter- 


April        6      ,         .       . 
—        13      .        .         > 

a  weeba'  ARgrct^.  Aver. 

Duties  on  Forrifrn  Grnln 

Diagram  showing  tlic  flil 
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6 

30     0 
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32     5 
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4 

29    6 

36     1) 
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82     6 

20 

y 

80    a 

35     6 

45     8 

32     4 

21 

4 

cO     4 

34  10 

20     n 
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6 

0 

in    a 

B     « 

Peas. 
S5(  fid 


-  ..„v,,„r .16  in  the  prico  of  Corn  on  the  average  ol  the 

IX  wei'itB  ending  Saturd.iy,   April  ]2. 


PniCK. 

Mar,  K.;Mar.  16. 

Mar.  22. 

Mnr.29 

.April  6. 

April  li 

s     tl. 
45  10 

—  8 

—  fi 

—  5 

—  4 

—  3 

—  2 

—  1 

.. 

1  ■• 
J  ■• 

1 

-1 :: 

~ 

-  — 

1  :: 

J  .. 

:: 

Canary        -         •        per  qr 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    o^ 

Clover,  Ktd.  Ennllsb  -    40 

—  —     Foreign        -    46 

—  White,  Kngllsh     -     60 

—  —  Foreijicn  -  50 
Cniiandpr  -  .  -  -  12 
H-mpset^d  •  per  last  86 
Llnneed        •         -       pcr^r    ••• 

:—     Baltic  -     -        .        .    _ 

—  Cakefl.Eog.  peilCOO  IW   OIWIO 


SEEDS,  April  18. 
42ito48s  LinKet'dCHkeii,Por*-ign,p  io»7' tOivi'B' 


Mustard,  White  -  p.  D'lsh. 

—       Superfine     „        -     12         16 

_        Brown         „        -     13        16 

Rapeseed,  English, per  last    26/       3P. 

Kapo  Ciikes  -     perton    —        — 

Sair.foin        ...._        — 

Tares,  EriB.  winter  p.bueh.    7  8 

—    Foreign  ...      6  7 

Trefoil        -        -     per  owt    —        — 

Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation^. 

^  KiKoeroan  Anif  Lat. 


II 

EAST  INDIA  ORCHIDACEiE. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce  they| 
will  Sell  by  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  38,  King-street,  r 
Covent-garden,  on  Thursday,  April  2-1,  at  l  for  2  o'clock,  pre-' 
cisely,  a  Consignment  of  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  which  I 
have  just  arrived  overland  from  India  ;  they  were  gathered  from  I 
several  localities  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  month  of  i 
Jitniiary  last,  and  are  novp  in  a  fine  healthy  state.  May  be  I 
viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  I 
of  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  S.  Stevkns,  33,  King-at.,  Covent-garden. 


TO  GKNTLEMEN,   FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.    PROTHEROE    and   MORRIS    wiU   sub- 
mit to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomew-lane, on  Tt/ESD.iY,  Apiil  22d,  and  Tuursday  2-ith,  1845, 
at  12  o'clock  each  day,  a  fine  Collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  ' 
PICOTEES,  comprising   all  the   best    Varieties.      Also   a  fine  I 
As^ortmeIlt  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  I 
Roses,   Petunias,  Hardy  Climbers,  and  other  Plants  in  bloom. 
May  be  viewed  the  mornir.g  of  Sale.    Catalogues  may  be  hed  at 
the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Ley- 
toiistone. 


HJ  littNTLtMbN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  JAMES  IZOD  will  Sell  by  Auction  on  Wed- 
neBday,  23d  April,  at  the  Auction  Mart  at  1  o'cloc(i: 
precisely— A  superb  Collection  of  CARNATIONS,  FUCHSIAS, 
PETUNIAS,  PICOTEES,  ROSES,  VERBENAS,  Herbaceous, 
Climbing,  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  The  Caruations  comprise 
all  the  leading  varieties.  Many  new  Verbenas  :  Enchantress, 
Beauty,  Supreme,  &c.  Jfetunias,  many  new  and  fine  va- 
rieties: Ranunculuses  in  mixture  from  the  first  named  fiowers. 
—  May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  Mr.  Izod,  at  his  Ofnces,  Sheriff's  Sale- 
room, 46,  WatUng-street,  Ci'y. 

TO  Gardeners  and  others. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  private  contTact,  at  a 
very  low  price,  50  Cucumber  Lig'its  and  Boxes  in  good 
order;  also  an  excellent  strong  market-cart  complete,  and  a 
dung-cart,  with  coi^ses  and  tail  ladder,  suitable  for  a  builder. — 
Enquire  of  Mr.    Coatb,   near  the   Beehive,    Lorrimore-lane, 

Walwnrf'Vi, 


UNDER  THE 
PATRONAGE 


OF   HER 

MAJESTY. 


ryAITE'S     "QUEEN     OF    DWARF"    PEA.— 

»  »  This  is  a  variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world,  being  distinct 
from  any  that  has  been  previously  brought  before  the  public. 
In  its  habit  it  is  quite  different  from  all  others,  being  not  more 
than  1  foot  in  height,  and  covered  with  Pods.  '  The  Pea  is 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  Dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  ex- 
celling by  threefold  in  produce.  It  has  been  grown  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  and  approved  of  there  as  a  new 
variety  ;  and  also  at  Her  Majesty's  table  for  its  superior  flavour. 
None  genuine  unless  bearing  the  seal  of  J.  G.  Waite.— 
Price  7«  ^d.  per  quart. 

J.  G.  W.  begs  to  Inform  the  Nobility  an^  Gentry  that  he  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  b  is  collection  of  seeds 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  house  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  Grass-seed  department  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
sorts  in  cuItivatioM,  whicii  he  has  selected  from  the  best  sources 
at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  'Id  the  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
cultural  branch  will  be  found  all  the  approved  and  newest 
varieties.  Also  the  Turnip-seed  department  will  be  found  com- 
plete, and  he  can  offer  the  following  new  varieties  at  the  low 
prices  stated  ;— New  Zealand  Golden  Melon  Swede,  a  very  de- 
liciL  us  flavour,  2s.  6(Z.  per  lb.  New  White  Decanter,  very  large, 
and  fine  sheep-feeder,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

All  other  kinds  of  Seeds  30  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  London.    Catalogues  to  be  had  on  application. 

4,  Eyre-street-hill.  Hatton  Garden.  April   19 

I  AND  J.  GAITSKELLj  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
•  and  Florists,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
N.'bility  and  Gentry  to  their  extensive  stock  of  SHRUBS,  con- 
sisting of  LAURELS,  COMMON  and  PORTUGAL,  RHO- 
CODENDRONS,  KALMIAS,  AZALEAS,  ANDROMEDAS,  AU- 
CUBA  JAPONICA,&c.in  greatvatiety,  of  which  well-furnished 
plants,  of  various  sizes,  may  be  had  upon  very  moderate  terms, 
at  their  Nursery,  Hall  Santon,  near  Whitehaven.  The 
Trade  will  be  liberally  treated  with  for  Laurels,  l  to  3  feet. 
Evergreen  Privet,  Red-twigged  Limes,  &c.  Plants  will  be 
given  to  compensate  for  long  carriige.  Communication  to 
Liverpool  by  steam-packet  three  times  weekly, 

N.B. — The  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  plants  are 
removed  insures  their  ultimate  success. 


JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  his  New  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  &c., 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application  (Seed 
Catalogue  may  be  had  separate).  J.  F.  can  supply  a  few 
packets  of  Martynia  fragrans,  Portalaca  Theliusonii,  fine 
mixed  Petunia,  Fuchsia,  Thunbergia  Fryerii,  crimson  fringed 
Primula  sinensis,  &c.,  at  Is,  per  packet;  fine  selected  Pansy 
seed.  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  and  all  other  choice  Flower  seeds 
at  3rf.,  6^.,  and  Is.  per  packet;  fins  strong  plants  of  J.  F.'s 
Seedling  Pansy  "Standard,"  which  was  so  favourably  noticed 
last  season,  at  5s.  each,  sent  post  free. 
Clarendon  ^urscry,  Camberwell,  London. 

DANECROFT  NURSERY.  STOWMARKET. 

SGIRLlNGr  begs  leave  to  refer  the  Readers  of  the 
•  Chronicle  to  his  choice  collection  o'  new  DAHLIAS,  VER- 
BENAS, PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  and  PHLOXES,  as  printed 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  15,  I8l5.  General  Cata- 
logues can  be  bad  on  application,  by  sending  two  postage 
stamps  in  the  letter  of  applicaiion. 

TROP/EOLUM  LOBBIANUM. 
BEATIFUL  NEW  SCARLET   NASTURTIUM. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
delivery  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  new  species,  which 
they  have  introduced  from  Peru,  through  the  assistance  of  tlicir 
collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  is  named. 
Sec  figures  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  for  July,  1844,  and 
Paxton's  Magazine  for  January,  1845.  Strong  plants  2ls.  each. 
Messrs.  V.  and  Son  also  oflTer, 
Tropreolum  azureum      .        .        true    "js  6rf.  pr.  pUnt. 
Hindsia  violacea    .        .        .   strong    42s.  ,, 

,,  ,,        .         .        .     i-mall    21s.  ,, 

Alona  coelesU«        .        .        ,    5s.  to  7s.  6d,  ,, 

N.B. —A  remittance  or  London  reference  from  unknown  ccr- 
respondents. — Exeter,  April  19,  1945. 


JOHN  LLOYD5  many  years  Foreman  to  the  late  Mr. 
PampUn,  and  who  had  the  care  of  his  extensive  c(>llection 
of  FERWS,  intendfl  proceeding  to  the  North  to  collect,  and 
wishes  to  secure  a  few  Subscribers  at  20s  each.  Hi;  engages 
to  supply  lo  every  Subscriber,  40  Pl;ints  of  the  rnror  FEKNS 
and  LYCOPODIUMS,  of  at  least  20  species.  Money  to  be  paid 
when  the  Plants  are  delivered.  J.  L.  will  alsosup])ly  26  South- 
orn  ones  ;13  species),  fit  for  a  Nrrth  Border  or  Rockwoik,  for 
65. — Direct,  John  Lloyb,  II,  Gloucester- street,  VauxbaU. 


16.— 1845.J 
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I)OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
t  LAND. 

MEETING  AT  SHREWSBURY,  JULY,  1845. 

PRIZES    AND    REGULATIONS 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Forms  of  Certificate  to  be  procured  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 12,  Hanover-siuare,  London.  All  Certiei-ites  must  be 
returned,  filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  Frnsr  of 
May;  the  C"Oncil  hiving  decided,  that  in  no  ca^e  whatever 
shall  aiiy  Certificate  for  Implement  bo  received  after  that  (L*te. 
PRIZES. 

For  the  Plocch  best  adapted  to  heavy  land     .  Ton  Sovereigns. 

For  the  PLOf  ch  best  adanted  to  li^ht  land'      .  Ten  Sivereig-ns. 

For  the  best  Drili.  for  pcneral  mrpnses,  which  shall  possess  the 
ino<-t  approved  m-'thod  of  Distributing'  Compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  m<ii^t  or  dry  state,  quanfity  bring-  especially 
considered.  N.B.— Other  qualtie-;  being  equ  il,  the  prefer- 
cncc  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best  adapted  to 
cover  the  maoure  with  sal  before  the  seed  is  depjsited 

Pifieen  Sovereigns. 

For  thi  best  Tcrn'IP  Dair.L  on  the  flit,  which  shall  possess  the 
most  approved  method  of  Distribution"  Comp  st  or  otiier 
n.atiures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially 
considered.  N.B.— Other  qualities  being  equal,  the  prefer- 
ence will  he  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  best  adapted  to 
cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited 

Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Tcrmp  Drill  on  the  ridge,  wliich  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  Distributing  Compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially 
conoidert'd.  N.B.— O^her  qualities  beiog  equal,  the  prefer- 
eiice  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be  beat  adapted  to 
cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the  seed  is  deposited 

Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  t'ne  best  Scabipikr Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Ch  \Kp  Cutter  .        .        .    .  Ten  Sovereigns, 

For  the  best  Machixs  for  making  Draining  Tiles  or  Pipes  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Specimens  of  the  Tiles  or  Pipes  to  be 
shown  in  the  Yard  :  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  sold 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  proof  of  the  working  of 
theMachiiie  to  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judges 

Twenty  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  H.^RROW  .        .        .        .  Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Drill  Presser  depositing  Manure  and  Seed 

Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Ch URN'  Five  Sovereigns. 

F--r  the  best  Weighing  Machine,  for  live  Cattle  and  Farm 
Produce  generally Ten  Sovereigns. 

ForihebestSTBAsiivc  Apparatus  for  Roots  Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  O.ve-way  Plocch        .         .     .  Five  S  ivereigns. 

For  the  best  Skim  or  Parixg  Plough         .  Five  Sovereign*. 

For  the  best  Subsoil  Pulvsrizee  .     .  Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  be-t  Clodcrcsher  .        .         .  Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Horse  Seed-Dibbler         .     .   Fifteen  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Haxd  Seed  Dibblbb      .        .  Five  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  Linseed  Crushi;k      .         .     .  Ten  Sovereigns. 

For  the  best  moveable  Sheep-fold    .        .  Ten  Sovereigns. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

CERTIFICATES. 

1.  The  necessary  printed  forms  of  certificates  may  be  obt?,ined 
from  the  Secretary,  at  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  by 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  implements,  fee. 

2.  Ko  imDleraent  will  be  admitted  for  exhibitim  unless  the 
necessary  certificates,  fiiled  in  on  the  printed  form  pre- 
scribed, complete,  and  signed  by  the  exhibiter  for  his 
itgenf,,  in  the  manner  directed,  have  b^cn  delivered  to  the 
Secretary,  or  sent  (postage  free),  directed  to  him  so  as  to 
reach  No.  12,  Han  .ver-square.  on  cr  before  the  First  of 
MAr.  The  receipt  of  all  cerlifica'.es  will  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Secretary. 

3.  A  description  of  each  article  intended  to  bs  shown  mast  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  certiScate:  it  must  state 
the  name  and  address  (when  they  are  known]  of  the  in- 
Tentor,  the  improver,  and  the  manufacturer:  it  most  also 
detail  the  improvements  (if  any),  peculiarities,  &c.,  of  each 
implement. 

4.  The  certificate  mast  state  the  space  each  exhibiter  will  pro- 
bably require  (the  sheds  beiLg  20  feet  wide),  in  order  that 
the  Director  or  Stewards  may  apportion  the  standing-room 
among  the  various  parties  who  make  application. 

5.  The  certificate  must  state  the  lowest  selling  price  of  each 
article. 

6.  U  an  article  is  intended  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  for 
any  new  asricultaral  implement,  it  mast  be  entered  as  such 
in  the  certificate. 

7.  If  a  prize  or  medal  has  been  awarded  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  any  implemeot  which  is  entered  for  ex- 
hibition at  Shrewsbury,  the  certificate  must  state  whether 
it  was  a  prize  or  medal,  or  both,  and  the  date  at  which  it 
was  awarded  ;  if  a  prize,  the  amount  must  be  stated. 

8.  If  any  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  implement  sub- 
Beqaently  to  that  award,  a  description  and  drawing  of  the 
improvement  must  accompany  the  certificate. 

9-  Eshibiters  must  state  the  number  of  men,  or  boys  and 
horses,  required  to  try  eich  implement,  in  case  it  should  be 
se'ected  for  trial  by  the  Judges. 

10.  Persons  who  intend  to  send  their  own  horses  and  driver  to 
work  in  the  field,  must  declare,  in  the  certificate,  their  in- 
tention of  doing  so  ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  entitled  to 
the  remuneration  stipulated  in  Rule  26. 

11.  Any  pers-^n  who  intends  to  offer  for  sale  at  the  Auc'ion,  any 
of  the  articles  which  he  may  exhibit  in  the  Yard,  must 
signify  his  intention  ia  the  certificate. 

ARRIVAL  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

12.  All  implements,  &c.,  entered  for  exhibition,  must  be  brought 
to  the  Show-yard  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
loth  of  July,  being  the  Thursday  previous  to  the  Show. 

13.  No  implement,  &c.,  will  be  admitted  into  the  Yard  for  ex- 
hibition, unless  it  has  been  described  as  a  separate  article, 
in  the  form  prepared  for  that  purpose,  attached  to  the  certi- 
ficate delivered  to  the  Secretary. 

H.  A  ticket,  bearing  the  number  correspoDfiing  with  the  certi- 
ficate, must  be  attached  to  some  conspicuous  pEut  of  each 
article,  before  it  is  brought  to  the  gate. 

15.  The  admissinn-order,  which  will  be  sent  for  articles  pro- 
perly entered,  must  be  delivered  to  the  gate-keeper  of  the 
Yard  by  the  person  who  brings  the  articles  for  admission. 

16.  No  implement,  haying  upon  it  paint  or  varnish  that  is  wet, 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Yard. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

I/.  All  implements  mast  be  unpacked  and  arranged  in  each 
stand,  by  the  exhibiter,  according  to  their  numbers,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  numbers  of  the  different  stands 
run,  consecutively.  As  no  day  has  been  set  apart  this  year 
for  the  arranjement  of  implements,  exhibiters  are  requested 
to  have  them  arranged  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  10th  of  July,  as  the  Judges  will  commence 
their  inspection  early  on  the  following  morning.  All  im- 
plements, &c.,  that  are  not  unpacked  by  that  hour,  will  be 
removed  from  the  Yard. 

18,  No  implement  will  be  allowed  to  be  painted  or  Tarnished 
after  it  has  entered  the  Yard. 

TRIAI,. 

,9-  All  implements  admitted  to  the  exhibition  will  he  liable, 


upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges,  to  be  proved  by 
actual  trial. 

20.  Ample  private  trial  will  be  given  to  such  Implements  as  the 
Judges  shall  select,  and  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by 
the  Stewards. 

21.  On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  public  exhibi'ion  of  "  implements 
at,  work"  will  take  place;  but  of  such  im;jlemcnt3  only  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  Judges,  or  of  such  as  have  gained 
prizes  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Society. 

22.  N  1  person  will  be  permitted  to  remove  any  implement  from 
the  Yard  to  the  Field,  unless  by  the  express  orders  of  the 
Director  or  Stewards,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judges. 

23.  Exlubi'ers  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  during  the 
trials,  and  in  the  Implemcn'-yard,  while  the  Judges  are 
inspecting  the  implements,  in  case  any  expl mation  may  be 
required  from  them. 

2t.  No  implement  will  b3  allowed  to  commence  work  in  the 
Field,  unless  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Judges  or 
Se  wards, 

25.  Notice  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  upon  which  the  trials  are 
to  tike  place,  will  be  given  to  tbe  exhibiters,  by  the 
Secretary. 

26.  An  option  of  sending  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  man  is  given  to 
the  exhibiters  of  implements,  if  they  declare  such  intention 
at  tiie  time  of  returning  the  certificate  :  the  Society  paying 
to  the  man  5s.  for  each  day  he  works  at  tite  trial  of  irayle- 
meut5,  and  -^t.  for  the  pair  of  horses  for  the  three  days,  to 
be  employed  primarily  at  the  exhibi'ion  of  the  ma-ter's  ira 
plements  ;  but  should  these  not  be  in  work,  to  be  under  the 
directions  of  the  Stewards. 

27.  Chaff-cutters,  corn-crushers,  and  other  small  implement^, 
will  be  removed,  for  trial,  into  the  space  attached  Lo  the 
Imploment-yard,  into  which  space  the  Judges  of  imp'e 
roents,  and  the  exhibiter,  during  the  tnal  of  his  implement, 
will  alone  be  admitted. 

29.  Hay,  straw,  turnips,  &c.,  may  be  brought  with  the  imple- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  bting  used  in  the  trial  of  those 
implements. 

29.  The  Prizes  for  the  Ploughs,  Drills,  and  Tile  Machines  will 
not  be  awarded  until  subsequent  trials  have  been  made  at 
the  expense  o'  the  Society,  and  uncier  the  directi  >n  of  the 
Stewards  and  Judges,  in  different  locnlities,  and  under 
circ'irastances  of  soil  and  season  favourab'e  for  their  trial, 
and  the  determination  of  their  comparative  merits  in  each 
class  respectively. 

AUCTION. 

30.  There  will  be  a  Sale  by  Auction  of  Stock,  Implements,  &c., 
which  have  been  properly  entered  in  the  certificates  and 
exhibited  in  tbe  Yard. 

31.  If  an  exhibiter  should  withdraw  any  article  or  lot  of  articles 
that  has  been  entered  for  Sale  by  Auction,  he  must  pay  a 
fine  of  5s. 

32.  No  article  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  unless  the  owner  or  his 
agent  is  present. 

33.  An  order  for  the  deUvery  of  article^  sold  at  the  Auction 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Auctioneer,  and  delivered  at  the 
gate  bv  the  per-^on  removing  them. 

DEPARTURE  OF  IMPLEMENTS  CAftee  the  Show). 
31.  No  implements,  excepting  those  selected  for  trial,  can  be 
removed  from  the  Yard,  until  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  irth  nf  July. 

35.  The  "  Delivery  Order,"  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  exhibiter 
or  his  agen"",  must  be  delivered  to  the  Gate-keeper :  no  im- 
plement can  be  removed  without  it,  excepting  those  sold  at 
the  Auction,  in  which  case  the  Auctioneer's  order  will  be 
required. 

GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATION'S. 

36.  Non-subscribers  wishing  to  exhibit  implements,  &c.,  are 
required  to  pay 5s.  for  their  standing  ro^m  during  the  Show. 
This  payment  must  be  sent  by  a  Post  Ofiice  Order  made 
payable  to  the  Secretary,  and  enclosed  witli  the  certificate, 

37.  Implements  which  have  been  removed  to  the  field  mast  be 
brought  back  to  the  Yard,  and  replaced  according  to  their 
number-,  either  on  the  Tuesday. -evening  or  Wednesday 
morning,  by  6  o'clock. 

33.  No  fire  will  be  allowed  to  be  lighted  in  the  Show-yard  for 
any  s'eam-eogine  or  other  implement. 

39.  A'ter  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Journal,  a  copy  of  that  Report  will  be  delivered  gratis  to 
such  exhibiters  of  implements  as  may  not  be  members  of 
the  Society,  upon  their  making  application  to  the  Secretary, 
No.  12,  Hanover  square. 

■10.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  price  of  admission  into  the 
Implement-yard  will  be  -js.  6d. 

41.  Exhibiters  of  implements  will  have  a  Free  Ticket  sent  to 
them,  with  the  "Admission  Order." 

42.  The  Judges'  decision  in  all  cases  to  be  final. 

43.  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  proved,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council,  to  have  been  excluded  from  showing  for 
Prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  any  Society,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  prize  by 
giving  a  false  certificate,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  any  of  the  Prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

The  Judges  are  requested  tc^  observe  that  they  will  have 
Friday  the  llth,  Saturday  the  12tb,  and  Monday  the  14th  of 
July,  for  making  their  adjudication  and  signing  their  award. 

The  Judges  are  instructed  neither  to  divide  nor  to  increase 
any  of  the  specific  prizes.  If  they  should  not  award  any  specific 
pnze  mentioned  in  the  Prize  Sneet,  they  are  instructed  not  to 
appropriate  that  sam  to  any  other  description  of  implement. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  there  stiould  be  equality  of 
merit,  they  are  instructed  to  makea  special  report  to  the  Council, 
who  shall  decide  on  the  award. 

The  Judges  are  instructed  to  wihhold  any  prize,  if  they  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  there  is  notsufficient  merit  in  any  of  th*^  im- 
plements e.xhibited  for  such  prizes  to  justify  an  award. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  observe  that,  in  adaition  to  the 
specific  prizes,  there  is  a  sum  of  100/.,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  awarding,  either  in  money  or  medals,  to  the  exhibiters 
of  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  may  posse>s  sufficient  merir. 

The  Judges  are  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  Director  their 
Jinai  and  complete  &ward  of  all  prizes  and  medals,  not  affected 
by  general  regulation  No.  29,  before  they  leave  the  Yard,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  I4th  July,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
placards  may  be  placed  on  the  Prize  Implements. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  observe  that  it  is  left  to  their  di5- 
cretion  to  select  the  implements  for  trial,  and  also  to  determine 
which  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  at  work  in  the  field. 

In  makiug  their  decis  on,  the  Judges  are  instructed  to  take 
the  selling  prices  of  the  implamen's  into  consideration. 

The  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Society  will  be  in  attendance 
in  the  Implement  Yard,  and  also  during  the  private  trials,  lo 
g've  his  opinion  when  required  by  the  Judges. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  STEWARDS. 

The  Director  and  Stewards  of  the  Implement  Y'ard  are  in- 
structed to  take  care  that  no  Governor,  Member  (  including  the 
Coancil),  or  Stranger  be  admitted  into  the  Implement  liard 
before  Tuesiiay,  the  15ih  of  July.  They  are  also  instructed 
not  to  admit  into  the  Trial  Y'ard,  adjoining  the  Yard,  any 
person  excepting  the  Judges  and  the  Exhibiter  during  the  trial 
of  his  implements. 

The  Stewards  are  empowered  to  make  such  regulations- for 
the  trial  of  implements  as  they  may  consider  requisite;  and 
previonsiy  to  place  the  land  which  thej-  may  select  onder  such 
culture  and  management  as  may  insure  a  fair  and  perfect  trial. 

The  Council  also  delegates  full  power  to  the  _Director  and 
Stewards  to  inforce  the  above  regulations. 


PRIZE.S  FOR  CHEESE. 

To  the  Exhibiter  of  the  best  hundredweight  of  Cheese  (of  any 

kind)  made  with=n  the  district— Ten  Sovereigns. 
To  the  Exhibiter  of  the  spcond-bcst  ditto— Five  Sovereigns 

PRIZES  FOR  SEED  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND 
OATS. 

I.  Fifteen  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  oT  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  given  to  the  Exhibitor,  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  White  Wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  1314,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

II-  Fitteeo  Sovcreiens,  cr  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will 
he  given  to  the  Extiibiter,  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  of 
the  best  u  buvhels  of  Red  Whear,  of  the  harvest  of  Idii,  and 
grown  by  him-seU. 

III.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  Exhibiter.  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
best  J4  bushels  of  Spring  Wheat,  o(  the  harvest  of  iSil,  and 
gr  wn  by  himself. 

IV.  Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a  Piece  of  P;ate  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  Exhibiter,  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
best  14  bushels  of  Barley  (or  malting,  of  the  harvest  of  1844,  and 
grown  by  himself. 

V.  Ten  Sovereigns  or  a  Piece  of  Pla»e  of  that  value,  will  be 
given  to  the  Exhibiter,  at  the  Meeting  at  S.irewsbury,  of  the 
fiest  14  bushc's  of  Oats,  of  the  harvest  of  1S4;,  and  gruwn  by 
himself. 

Comperitors  are  requested  to  send  with  their  Wheat,  Barley, 
or  Oats,  specimens,  (airly  taken,  of  the  same  in  the  ear,* 
with  the  whole  of  the  Straw,  in  a  sheaf  not  less  than  1  foot 
in  diameter,  with  the  roots  attached. 

[12  bushelsof  the  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oits,  will  be  sealed  up 
by  the  Director  or  Stewards,  and  one  of  t..e  remaining 
bushels  of  each  variety  will  be  exhibited  as  a  sample  to 
the  public;  the  other  being  kept  for  compariai.n  with  the 
produce  of  the  next  year.  At  the  General  Meeting  in 
December,  13i6,  the  Prizes  will  be  awarded.] 

The  two  best  samples  of  each  of  these  classes  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats,  without  at  that  time  distinguishing,  in 
any  of  the  cases,  between  the  comparative  merits  of  either 
eample,  will  be  selected  by  the  Judges  appointed  for  the 
Meeting  at  Shrewsbury;  and  will  be  sown  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  (the  Winter  Wheats  in  the 
aatumn  of  1345,  and  the  Spring  Wheat  not  earlier  than 
the  1st  March,  1846),  by  four  farmers,  who  will  make 
their  report,  upon  which  the  prizes  will  be  awarded,  pro- 
vided fhere  be  sufficient  merit  in  any  of  the  samples.  Ten 
Sovereigns  will  be  given  at  the  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury 
to  each  E.xhibiter  whose  Wheat  has  been  selected  for  trial, 
and  Six  Sovereigns  for  the  Barley  or  O^ts. 
•»*  No  variety  which  has  been  selected  tor  tri^l  at  any 
previousshow  shall  be  qualified  to  compete  in  thesame  class. 

N.B.— AlLpersons  admitted  into  the  Show  yard  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations  of  the  Council. 

By  order  ot  the  Council,        Jasies  Hunsox,  Secretary. 

VJEEDS.— CURNER  OF    HALF-MUU.\    IsTKEET. 
^  THOMA-i  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  CF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agficulrurists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and    seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Curner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON",  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

ORNA-iEXrAL  WiaE-WORK. 

GB.  THOMSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  waie- 
rooms.  390,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumig-tting  Bellows, 
and  o'her  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  improved 
WATtR  POT,  with  fi.-iely  perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 

lYTK^npAPiTR::^ 


BENTALL'S  BUTANlCAi 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  drying  Botanical 
specimens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  our  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  and  T.  Bextall, 
Halstead,  Essex ;  and  by  their  Agents,  E.  Kewm^n,  o,  Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  L  ndon) ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Wbitmore,  119,  Market-stree%  Man- 
chester; R,  T.  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-street,  Edinburgh. 
For  particulars  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  April  5,  1S45;  see 
a'so  the  Leading  Article  of  the  same  Number. 

EDWARD  BECK  mtorms  the  Public  thaC  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demvid  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


14  inches 

15  inches  . 
Id  inches  . 
13  inches    . 

Slate  Works,  Tsleworth,  Middlesex. 


lis.  ad. 

20  inches 

11    6 

22  inches 

16  0 

21  inches 

19  0 

22s.  Cd 
25  0  " 
S2     0 


HOT-WATER  APPAR4.TUS  FOR  HEATINS 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.DWELilN-G-IiOL'SES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DAIsIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.Bii  let  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
nienls  susgested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  elficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combiLied 
du'rability  in  the  apparatus  -with  economy  in  the  charge.  Tliey 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  LoDdf.n,  in  executing  the 
works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory,  lately  erected  al  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  B.iiLEy  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  tbe  public  to  an  inspection  of  their  various  drawings 
and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  -nhere  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  extremely  complete 
and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range,  adapted  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  oven 
more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  BAlLETwere  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  curvili- 
near houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conservatory 
a:tached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  -works,  besides  many 
others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  .or 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or  at 
intervals  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manufac.ory. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London ;  or  Mr.  MYER? 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  fo. 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammoma,  Superph^ptate 
ot  Lime,  Gypsum.  S,It,  and  every  other  ArtiAc.^  M»ure^- 
London  Manure  Company,  10,  New  Bridge-street.  B.  PtBaUB, 
Secretary. 
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MAUNDER'S     POPULAR    TREASURIES. 

Four  "Volumes,  price  Two  Pounds,  cloth  ;  or  Two  Pounds  Eight  Shillings  handsomely  bound,'with  gilt  edges. 


"  These  works  axe  indeed  locomotives  on  the  railroad  of  the  mind,  to  bring  with  speed  and  profit  the 
eager  traveller  t>j  the  terminus  he  must  long  seek  in  vain  by  any  other  course." — Atlas. 


1.— THE    TREASURY    OF    KNOWLEDGE, 


D    LIBRARY    OF    REFERENCE. 


In  Two  Pakis. 


16th  edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged.     Foolscap  8vo,  with  Frontispieces  and  Engraved  Titles,  \0s,  cloth  j 
handsomely  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s. 


PART  I. 

A  compendious  English  Grammar,  with  exercises  on  Syntax  and  style. 

English  Verbal  Distinctions  classified  ;  with  occasional  illustrations,  and  exercises 

on  SjTitax  and  style. 
Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  the  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  Lan- 
guages, translated  ;  with  exercises  on  English  Syntax  and  style. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English  [Language,  compiled  from  genuine 
editions  of 

Jones,  Walker, 

Sheridan,  Webster, 

Todd,  &c. 

Tooke, 

containing  also  a  very  considerable  number  of  significant  and  useful  words, 
selected  from  modern  authors  of  repute,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  lexicographical  worli  whatever. 

Concise  and  plain  directions  for  the  Pronunciation  of  words. 

PART  II. 


JOHNSON, 

Barrow, 

Ash, 

BUCHANNAN, 

Bailet, 

Crabbe, 

Barclay, 

Entick, 

A  New  and  Universal  Gazetteer,  derived  from  the  latest  and  best   authorities  ; 

greatly  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the  present  time  (1845)  :  with  Proverbs  of 

all  Nations  between  the  marginal  rules. 
Population  and  other  Statistical  Tables  of  Great    Britain  and  Ireland. 


CONTENTS : 

A  List  of  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kmgdom  ;  the 

Number  of  Members  returned  to  Parliament ;  the  [Days  on  which  the  Markets 

are  held  ;  the  Distances  from  London,  &c. 
Regulations  of  the  General  Post  OfBce  (corrected  to  April). 
A  List  of  Foreign  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  productions  ;  with  the  Names 

of  the  Countries  producing  them. 
A    Compendious   Classical   Dictionary ;   containing    an    explanation   of  Ancient 

Proper  Names  :  with  Latin  Maxims,  translated. 
Scripture  Proper  Names  accented  for  Pronunciation  ;  with  Latin  Maxims,  translated. 
Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women  ;  with  Latin  Maxims,  translated. 
A  List  of  Abbreviations,  with  their  explanations. 
Chronology  and  History  ;  with  Latin  Maxims,  selected  from  the  ancient  authors, 

translated. 

A  Compendious  Law  Dictionary  ;  with  the  Fundamental  Maxims  of  British  Law, 
in  Latin,  translated. 

An  Abstract  of  the  principal  Tax  Acts  ;  with  Latin  Law  Maxims,  translated. 

Interest  and  other  Tables. 

Forms  of  Epistolary  Address. 

Tables  of  Precedency. 

A  Synoptical  View  of  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  with  the  whole  of  the 
Mottoes,  translated. 

Tables  of  Number,  Weights,  and  Measures. 


*,*  The  whole  surrounded  by  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Proverbial  Aphorisms,  in  rules  round  every  page  of  the  work. 


2— THE    BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY 


Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  or  Brief  Notices  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  ages  and  nations,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  to  the  present  time  :  forming 
a  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  containing  a  "  Supplemei- 1,"  bringing  the  Work  down  from  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  December  1844.     Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Engraved  Title,  10s.  cloth  ;  handsomely  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s. 


"  '  The  Biographical  Treasury.'  by  Samuel  Maunder,  is  an  eXtraordina.'y  >-ok, 
whether  we  look  at  the  labour  necsjssary  to  its  production,  the  quantity  of  matter 
it  contains,  or  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  How  many  thousand  lives  are  em- 
braced in  this  thick  volume,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  should  guess  that  the  medium 
number  is  hard  upon  10,000.  The  lives  we  have  looked  at  are  well  done,  explicit, 
and  informing." — Spectator. 


"  The  present  Work  is  an  Universal  Biography  into  which  the  essence  of  all  pre- 
ceding '  Dictionaries '  has  been  compressed.  The  '  Treasury  of  Knowledge,'  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  and  the'present  Work,  are  instances  of  what  the  industry  and  talent  of 
one  man  can  effect.  The  lives  are  brought  up  to  the  day  of  publication.  A  bettbb 
BOOK  OF  reference  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  WRITTEN  ;  and  the  style  is  such  as  to  place  it 
in  a  higher  class  than,  that  to  which  works  of  reference  belong," — Sunday  Times. 


Every  page  surrounded  with  Precepts  and  Maxims,  origmal  and  selected. 


3— THE    SCIENTIFIC    AND     LITERARY    TREASURY: 

A  New  and  Popular  Eneyclopcedia  cf  the  Belles-Letters.     Condensed  in  form,  familiar  in  style,  and  copious  in  information.     Embracing  an  extensive  range  of  subjects  in 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art.     3d  edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Engraved  Title,  10s.  cloth  ;  handsomely  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s. 


"  One  of  those  repertories  of  information  on  science  and  art  of  which  every  man 
now-a-days  feels  the  want.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  as  the  most 
useful  for  reference.  The  number  of  facts  stated  and  principles  explained  in  the 
compass  of  a  moderately-sized  volume  is  immense,  and  must  have  required  the 
employment  of  much  labour  and  diligence." —  The  Times. 

*»*  Every  page  surrounded  with  marginal  notes,  containing  concise  Facts  in  Science,  or  appropriate  Observations, 


"  We^^scarcely  know  how  to  describe  this  valuable  volume.  It  is,  in  very  truth, 
an  EncyclopEedia  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ;  and  round  the  text  are  marginal 
notes  of  most  appropriate  application.  We  consider  Mr.  Maunder  entitled  not 
only  to  the  support,  but  also  to  the  gratitude,  of  the  community." — Morning 
Chronicle. 


4— THE    TREASURY    OF    HISTORY: 

Comprising  a  general  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  and  a  Series  of  Separate'  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists  or  has 
existed,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  Present  Condition,  &c.  2d  edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  cloth ;  handsomely  bound  in  roan,  with 
gilt  edges,  12s. 


"  An  Encyclopsedia  of  History  in  miniature — some  hundreds  of  volumes  com- 
pressed into  one.  The  book  is  an  universal  storehouse  of  historical  facts,  classified, 
chronologically  arranged,  linked  by  succinct  narrative,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  times;  To  the  historical  student,  and  to  all  general  readers,  the  work  is 
invaluable  for  constant  reference." — Britannia. 


"  Mr.  Maunder  has  already  made  his  name  well  known  by  several  works  containing 
a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  severally  devoted. 
We  have  before  us  the  last  new  Treasury  of  his  set,  which  gives  to  us  the  history 
of  the  whole  earth  and  its  nations,  in  a  most  compact  shape,  without  being  reduced 
to  the  character  of  a  mei'e  chronological  index." — Atlas. 


"^  Every  page  of  the  Work  surrounded  with  concise  and  useful  facts,  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geographical,  alphabetically  arranged. 


ALSO   BY   MR.  MAUNDER, 

UNIVERSAL    CLASS-BOOK. 


THE 


A  New  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Everv  Day  in  the  Year :  each  Lesson  recording  some  important  event  in  general  History,  Biography,  &c.,  which  happened  on  the 
day  of  the  month  under  which  it  is  placed;  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  interesting  facts  in  Science;  also,  a  variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  interspersed  with  Poetical 
Gleanings:  Questions  for  examination  being  appended  to  each  day's  Lesson,  and  the  whole  carefully  adapted  to  Practical  Tnition.    2d  edition,  revised.    12mo,  6s.  bound. 


LONDON :  LONGMAN,  BKOWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


Frinted  by  "Witi-iAK  BRAnmniT,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newington,  end  Fhbdrrick  Mi'Llbt  Eyass,  ofNo.  7,  Church-row,  ?tiVe  Newington,  both  In  the  coKnty  of  Middlesex,  PrlnterB,  at  their  Office  In  Lomhard-st.,  in  the 
precinct  of  Whitefrian,  in  the  CUr  of  London  ;  and  publiBhed  bjr  them  at  the  Offics  No.  6,  Charles  street,  in]  the  parish  of  St.Paul'BjCoTeBt  Garden  la  the  eald  county,  where  all  Advettuerae&ta  and  Com  muni  cation  ■ 
are  to  beaddreeied  to  the  Editor.— Satuiday, April  L9«  IMS, 
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Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Rig:lit  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ro- 
CDESTER,  and  the  NnhiUty  and  Gentry  of  tlie  neiiilibourliood. 

A  GRAND  FLORAL  and  HORTICULTURAL 
EXniBITION,  for  the  Benefitof  the  GARDENERS' TJENE^ 
VOLENT  INSTITUTION,  -will  again  take  pUice  on  Tuesday, 
June  10th,  as  piwionsly  announcedin  the  Gardeninpp  Journals^ 
in  the  Grounds  adjoining-  the  WHITE  HART  HOTEL,  BROM- 
LEY, KENT.  For  Lists  of  Trices  and  Tiflvcts  of  Admission, 
apply  at  the  "White  Hart  Hotel,  or  to  S.  Osnonx.  IS'ecretary, 
Bromley.     Tickets  2s.  Od.  each.— Bromley,  April  2(>,  iy-±5. 

TO  THE  ROSE  TRADE. 
T>  B.  BIRCHaM,  Hedenuam  Rosert,  ..Bungay, 
-*-^  •  Suffolk,  begs  to  oifer  the  follo^nng  first-bate  Perpetual 
and  Bourbon  ROSES,  Dwarf  Plants  in  Pots,  own  ruots,  fit  fur 
transplanting  into  borders  ;  or  to  form  beds  of  Pei-petual  Roses:— 
Tlie  following  are  Is.  per  Plant : — 
Aubemon,  Augnsline,  Monchelet,  ClemenUne  Seringo, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due  d'Aumale,  Earl  Talbot,  Fulgorie, 
Julie  Dupont.  Lane,  Madame  Dameme,  Madame  Laffay,  Melanie 
Comu,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Prince  Albert,  Rivers  (LafFay^s),  William 
Jesse,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Aeidalie,  Alfred,  Splen'dews,  Due  de 
Chartres,  Emile  Courtier,  Enfante  d'Ajaccio,  Gloire  de  Rosa- 
mene,  Madame  Nerard. 

The  following  at  25.  Gd.  per  Plant  :— 
Comto  d'Eu,  Dr.  Marx,  Lady  Elphiustone,  Marqnis  of  Ailsa, 
Marquis  of  Boccella,  Prince  de  Galies,  Cornice  de  Seine  et  Mame, 
Edouard    Derforsse,    La  Bouquitiere,    Lady   Canning,    Lilacea 
prandiflora,  Madame  Auhis,  Madame  La  Charme,  Proserpine, 
Paul  Joseph,  Princess  Modena,  Cerese,  PeiTy  de  St.  Cyr. 
The  following  at  3s.  Qd.  per  Plant : — 
La  Reine,  Lady  AUce  Peel,  Madame  Emma  Dampiei',  Gloire 
de  Pai-is  (Noisette),  Clotli  of  Gold,  Solfaterre,  Pourpre  de  Tyre. 
The  following  at  5s.  per  Plant : — 
Comte  de  Rambuteau,  Souchet,   Madame  Soucliet,   Charles 
Souchet,  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison,  George  Cuviex-,  Princess 
Clementine,  Dmnont  de  Courset. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  at  2s.  Gd.  each. 

_  A  pm-chaser  mayjselcat  Fifti/  of  the  above  for  51.,  Casli  on  De~ 

Uvcnj.     The  plants  are  healthy,  and  ready  for  planting  out  the 

beginnmg  of  May.    A  Desci-iptive  Catalogue  sent  on  arjpiication. 

Carnage  paid  to  London.- Hedenham,  April  26. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSES. 

"ry^LLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  sending  out 
»»  strong  Plants  of  their  new  VERBENA  HUDSONII,  at 
3s.  6d.  each,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  tJiree 
or  more  are  ordered  at  once.  A  full  description  of  the  above 
^\ill  be  foxmd  in  the  Gardeners'  Clirmiide,  former  advertisement 
March  29. 

"W.  Wood  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  attention  to  their 
superb  collection  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas,  collections  of 
which  will  be  sent  at  the  following  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts 
bemg  left  to  themselves  : 

FUCHSIAS. 

.     Cs.  I  12  new  vars.  for  exhibition  13s. 

.     Ss.     50  fine  ditto        .         .         .  sOs, 

.  12s,  I  50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  SOs 


12  fine  varieties  for 
12  superior  ditto 
12  superb  ditto  . 


VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for 5s_ 

12  superior  ditto  .....       9s! 

12  superb  ditto    ......     I2s! 

For  a  select  List  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  purchasers  are  rc- 
Jerred  to  foi-mer  advertisement,  April  5. 

W.  Wood  and  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  and 
Verbenas  alsQ  lists  of  Petunias,  Anagalis,  miscellaneous  Green- 
house and  hai'dy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  aud  Climbers 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

Plants  wiU  be  presented  to  defray  expense  of  carriage  •  a 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  soUcited  from  unknown 
con-espondents.— -April  20. 


TOHN  LLOYD,  many  yenrs  Foreman  to  the  late  Mr. 

Yf  iSn'-ji'"'-  'T*^  l''^""  ^'^'^  y^^  ^^'"-^  <>^  ^^^  extensive  collection 
01  I'LRNS,  mtends  proceeding  to  the  North  to  collect  and 
wishes  to  secure  a  few  Subscribers  at  SOs.  each.     He  en-a-es 

?.fl''?^f^nPAnT'ffA?«^'^^^'''  ^^  ^^'"^^^  ^^  ^^"^  rarer  FERNS 
and  LYCOPODIUMS,  of  at  least  20  species.  Money  to  be  paid 
when  the  Plants  are  deUvered.  J.  L.  will  also  supplv  26 
Southern  ones,  13  species,  tit  for  a  North  Border  or  Rockw-ork 
for  Gs.— Direct,  John  Llovd,  11,  Gloucester-street,  Vauxhall 


MAGNIFICENT  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS. 

W-  J.  EPPS  begs  to  announce  that  lie  has  now  a 
•    Fine  Healthy  Stocdc  of  his  two  Magnificent  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,    namely.    "NYMPH"   and    "QUEEN    OF    THE 
BEAUTIES."     For  description,  see  Advertisement  of  Feb.  S. 
A  remittance  from  unknoivn  coiTespondentSi 
BowEK  NuiiSERY,  Maidstone,  April  2G. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN  ;  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS  ; 
NURSEin'MEX  AMI  FHHlI^vrs  IIY  Sl'ECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  llEU,  MAJESTY  Till:  (JE ''^RN-DOWAGER. 
YqUELL  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
and  very  best 

FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,   PETUNIAS,  PANSIES, 
CINERARIAS,  CHRYSANTPIEMUMS, 

and  other  highly  ornamental  Plants,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sheet  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  the  8th  and 
March  the  15th,  to  which  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  elegant  tribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Eight  New  Splendid  SEEDLING 
FUCHSIAS,  price  -i^s.  the  set,  and  their  Eight  NewSEEDLING 
VERBENAS,  price  25s. -the  set,  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend, and  they  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
above  dates. 

YouELL  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  with 
safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  their  advantageous  method  of  executing  ordft-s,  namely, 
that  they  will  deliver  them  free  of  postage  .to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  upon  the  following  terms  i-^' 
12  Extra  Fine  Vars.  of  Fuchsias,  12s.  Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ditto         21s.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto. 
50  Fine  Varieties        .         .         .    40s.     Selectionleftto  Y.  &  Co. 
50  Extra  fine  ditto      .         ...     60s.     Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  rdtto. 
With  the  exception  of  those  markectlthus  '^. 
The  Plants  ai'e  strong  and  healthy,  and  arc  now  ready  for 
delivery,  thus  insuring  to  the  purchaser  fine  plants  for  com- 
petition the  ensuing  season. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  Gs.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  1  Os.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Pui'chaser. 

.       ^  PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 

12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  bj'  name  .  .  .  lOs.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  .  .     18s.  ,, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.     [Sent  pu,itage  free] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,   12s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS.— 30  packets^  6f  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  Gs.    ' 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
^' BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF  NEWCASTLE." 
For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Adver- 
vertisement  of  March  15,  1845.        ;  • 

Youell  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the  following 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  all  possessing 
first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  and  ob- 
tained first-class  prizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  last  year.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

Buvroughes's  Mrs  Benyon,  Red'Pieotee     .         .     7s.  Gd. 
-.,  Lady  Alice  Feel,  Rose  Picotee     .    7    6 

,,  Miss  Jane,  Purple  Picotee    .         .76 

„  Mrs.  Bevan,  Red  Picotee       .         .76 

„  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .    5    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  tliis  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
he  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices  : 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto         .500 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto     .  ditto        .300 

12  pau-s  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .         .         .         .     0  12    0 

25  ditto  ■  ditto  ditto        .110 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 

FINE    ERICAS,    12^.  per  dozen. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE   and    HARDY 

GREEN-FLESH  MELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 

Melons,   see  Youell  .  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in  G<trdaicrs' 

Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.     Six  seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE 
TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supplied  by  Youell  &  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor ;  also  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  Lady  Granville,  JIarchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Harris,  &c. 
Youell  &  Co.  being  the  largest  holders  of  tliis  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  following 
advantageous  terms  :— 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  GO-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  10^  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-si2ed  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  &■  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

FUCIiSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  9s.  and 
12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,  hirsuta,  and  graiidiflora,  9s.  per 
dozen  ;  Acliimenes  picta,  18s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Pinus  excelsa  from  Seed,  9in.  to  1ft.,  42s.  per 
dozen. — Great  Yaimouth  Nursery,  April  26,  1845. 


FAND  A.  SMITH  and  CO.  beg  to  offer  the 
•  undermentioned  DAHLIAS  :  "LADY  SALE  ;"  colours, 
pure  bright  yellow  ground,  edged  with  ricli  light  crimson,  or 
deep  scarlet,  cupped  petals  of  circular  and  globular  form,  the 
eye  being  well  up.  This  Dahlia  is  the  greatest  acquisition  of 
tile  season,  surpassing  every  variety  in  its  class,  and  inferior 
to  no  other  in  form.  Ileight,  3  feet.  Plants,  10s.  Gd.  No  dis- 
count allowed  unless  12  plants  are  taken.  It  has  obtained 
three  Seedling  Frizes,  and  one  Prize  as  the  best  of  its  class. 
For  fm'ther  descrix>tion  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  12. 
Admiral  Stopford(Tren-    s.  d. 


field)  .  .  .  .10 
Antagonist  (Bragg)  .  1  0 
Applause  (Whale)  .  .10 
Alpha  (Smith)  .  .16 
Am-antia  (Spary)  .  .20 
Asmodeus  (Davis)  .  .10 
Alexander  (Brown)  .  1  6 
Alice  Hawthorn  (Urum- 

mondj  .        .        .  10    6 

Beauty  of  Birmingham 

(Harrison)   .         .         .     1     G 
Beauty  of  Bucks  (Bragg)     2     0 
Beauty  of  Sussex   (Mit- 
chell)   .         .         .         .10 
Bermondsey  Bee(Proctor)  3     6 


Belsize  Rival  (Pipe)  .  1 
Blue  Bonnet  (Brown)  .  1 
Bathonia  (Drimmiond)  .  2 
Beeswing  (Sainsbury)  .  10 
Cheltenham      Queen 

(Hodge)  .  .  .1 
Competitor  (Hodge)  .  1 
Cora  (Smith)  ...  1 
Cnriosa  (Smith)  .  .  5 
Cleopati-a  (Attwell)  .  10 
Crimson    Perfection 

(Whale)  ...  1 
Consolation  (Widnall)  .  2 
Cornelia  (Girling)  i.  .  1 
Claudine  (Foster)  .     1 

Delectus  (Jones)  .  .  1 
Delight  (Brown)  .  ,  1 
Duke     of    Wclhngton 

(Smith)  ...  1 
Desirable  (Brown)  .     1 

Emma  Noak  (Doivding)  1 
Essex  Triumph  (Tm'\-ille)  1 
EssexChampio!i(Turvillc)  1 
Essex  Bride  (Turville)  .  10 
Eximia  (Girling)  .  .  1 
Eclipse  (Catleugh)  .     1 

Favorite  (Dodd)  .  .  1 
Firebrand  (Smith)  .     1 

Fleur    de    Grand     (Van 

Houtte)  .  .  .1. 
Faii-y  Queen  .  .  ,1 
Fulwood  Hero  (Teebay)  10 
Great  Mogul  (Attwell)  .  1 
General     Sir    R.    Sale 

(Smith)  ...  1 
Gauntlet  (Smitli)  .  .  1 
Ilampstead  Rival(Cowan)  1 
Hero  of  Maida  (Syred)  ,  1 
Imperator  (Jones)  .     1 

Integrity  (Smith)  .  .  2 
Indispensable  (Tassart)  1 
Lady  Ann  Murray  (Cat^ 

leugh)  .      '  .         .10 

Lady  Antrobus  (Spary)  .     2    0 
Lady  St.  Maui-  (Brown)     2    6 


s.  d. 
Lady  Gray  (Harrison)  .  1  0 
Lord  Ilowden  (Harrison)  2  G 
La  Lioune  (Lucoz)  .    10 

Miranda  (Brown)  .  .10 
Marchioness    of  Exeter 

(Widnall)  .  .  ,10 
Mrs;  Shelley  (Mitchell)  .  1  0 
Mr.   James  Richardson 

(Edwards)  .  .  .10 
Model  (Bom-ne)  .  .16 
Madeline  (Daniels)  .     2     0 

Madame  Miellez  (Girling)  2    0 
Madame  Chauviere  (Gir- 
ling)     .         .         .         .26 
Marchioness   Ormond 

(Bourne)  .  .  .  10  6 
Nabob  (Pipe)  .  .  .26 
Nonpareil  (Proctor)  .  2  6 
Noiret  Blanc  (Lehuidoux)  1  0 
Ophir  (Edwards)  .  .20 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (Union)  2  0 
Orion  (Smith)  .         .16 

Orange    Perfection 

(Bourne)  .  .  .IS 
Prince  of  Waterloo 

(Drummond)  .  ,20 
Preceptor  (Whale)  .    2    0 

Park  Mount  Rival  .     2    0 

Princess  Alice  (Gaines)  1  6 
Perpetual  Grand  (Brown)  1  0 
Pet  Rival  iBushell)  .  1  0 
Plenipo  (Pearson)  .2-6 

Quadricolor  (Lehuidoux)  1  6 
Queen  of  Roses  (AViduall)  2  6 
Queen  tWiduaU)  .  .10 
Rose  Nouvelle  (Pipe)  .  1  6 
Rival  Yellow  (Smith)  .  1  6 
Rainbow  (Smith)  .  .10 
Rival  Rose  (Wood)  .     1   ^6 

Rembrandt  (Broivn)  .  2  6 
Raphael  (Brown)  .  .26 
Rob  Rov  (Stein)  .  .26 
Spitfire^Fisher)  ;  .  2  H> 
Standard  of  Perfection  .  2  6 
^Stanley  (Jones)        .  ;     1     0 

Snrpnse  (Oakley)  .  .10 
Sir  H.  Fottinger  (Di-uin- 

mond)  .  .  .  .20 
Sir    J.  -S.    Richardson 

(Union)  .  ,  .26 
Twickenham  Rival  .  2  0 
Talma  (Girling)  .  .1-6 
Trafalgar  (King)  .  .26 
Victory  of  Sussex  (Stan- 
ford) .  .  ,  .10 
Vi\-idl  Thomson)  .  .10 
Vii'gil  (Mountjoy)  .  .10 
Vanquisher  (Dyson)  .  2  6 
Zecliim  (Jones)  .  .16 
Zanoni  (Smith)       .        .20 


Plants  in  May. 

Early  orders  are  necessary  to  secure  several  of  the  above 
varieties. 

F.  and  A.  S.  can  supply  all  the  new  sorts  of  other  Growers, 
if  timely  notice  be  given,  with  all  the  older  varieties. 

A  List  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas  may  be  had  on  application. 

Hackney,  London. 


NEW  AND  DISTINCT  FUCHSIAS. 

JOHN  SMITH,  Nurseryman,  Dalston,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  intends  sending  out  in  May  the  f oUomng 
fine  and  showy  FUCHSIAS,  good  plants,  in  pots,  at  the  prices 
named  ;  viz.;  Atlas,  5s. ;  Cleopati-a,  5s. ;  Eminent,  5s. ;  Helena, 
5s. ;  Heroine,  5s.  ;  Lord  Ashley,  7s.  Gd. ;  Magnet,  7s.  Gd.  ;  Mag- 
niflora,  5s.  ;  Mrs.  Fi-y,  5s.  ;  Recun-a,  5s,  The  price  of  the  above 
10  varieties,  2i.  10s.  Venusta,  10s.  Gd.  ;  Smith's  Queen  Victoria, 
21s.  A  descriptive  List  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Nur- 
sery, Dalston ;  or  at  his  shop,  Covenl^garden,  where  drawings 
of  the  two  last  may  be  seen. — April  2G. 


WILLIAM  MILLER  begs  to  call  tlie  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  his  CATALOGUE  of  New 
SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS.  ANTIR- 
RHINUMS, ifcc,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  in  tlirs 
Paper. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 


TO  FUCHSIA  GROWERS. 
fT^  TRINDER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
-L  «  public  that  he  has  now  ready  to  seed  out  a  few  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  in  tin  cases,  post  free,  at  7s.  per  dozen  ;  the 
above  were  raised  from  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
country,  and  are  recommended  with  confidence. — Forest-hill, 
Peckliam,  near  London.     A  remittance  respectfully  requested. 


CHEAP  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

JG.  WAITEj  Seedsman  and  Florist,  4,  Eyre- 
•  street-liill,  Hatton-garden,  London,  has  on  Sale  DAHLIAS 
consisting  of  first-rate  Show  Flowers,  at  20s.  per  dozen,  in- 
cluding one  of  Keyne's  Standard  of  Perfection,  Bermondsey 
Bee,  Procter's  Nonpareil,  and  other  splendid  varieties  ;  for  par- 
ticulars, see  Catalogue. 
Excellent  older  sorts  at  9s.  per  dozen,  usuaUy  sold  at  15s. 
12  good  varieties,  Pansies  . .         . .       Gs.  per  doz. 

12  fine  show  do.        do 9s.       ,, 

12  superior   do.         do 12s.        ,, 

12  extrafine  do.        do ISs.       ,, 

Exti-a  fine  Pansy  Seed,  saved  from  the  best  vars. >  p.  pkt,,  2s.  Gd. 
do.        Dahha  Seed,  do.  do.  do.        Is.  Ocl, 

Apill  26,  1845. 
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SCARLET  RUNNERS. 

JG.  WAITE  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  he 
•  can  supply  them  mth  SCARLET  RUNNERS,  in  any 
quantity,  as  he  lias  just  received  a  Lirge  importation  from  the 
Continent.  Terms  to  be  had  on  application. — i,  Eyre-street- 
Jiill,  Hatt on-garden.  London.  April  2&,  1S4-J. 


GENUINE  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  4,  Eyre- street-hill, 
•  Hatton-gai'den.  London,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility, 
gentry,  and  Agriculturists  in  general,  that  his  Stock  of 
AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  is  upon  the  most  extensive  scale, 
amongst  i\-lucli  ^nll  be  found  the  finest  description  of  Grasses. 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  ^Viu-zel,  Cabbages,  i&c,  at  30  per 
cent,  lower  than  any  house  in  London.  Catalogues  may  be 
had.  on  application. — April  JG,  1845. .^_^_ 


NEW,  GOOD,  AXD  CHEAP. 

BW.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c.,  Tivoli,  near  St, 
•  Leonai'd's-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
2iis  friends  and  the  public  to  the  folloiving  Choice  Plants,  which 
are  now  ready  to  send  out :  12  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias, 
fit  for  exliibition,  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  tirst-rate,  very  instinct 
Tarieties,  all  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  for  125.  ; 
J2  distinct  Verbenas  for  Ss.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new  good  varieties 
for  6s. ;  12  fine  show  Pansies  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good  for  123. ; 
12  very  choice  Petunias  for  Gs. ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias 
for  6s. ;  12  extra  new  kinds  for  125.  ;  12  extra  choice  Anagallis 
for  os.  Gd.  ;  12  fine  Salvias  for  is. ;  12  Heliotropiums  for  4s. ; 
12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  new  very  distinct 
Tarieties  for  l'2s. :  12  choice  Antu'rhinums  for  Gs. ;  12  exti'a 
choice  new  kinds  for  12s, 

Also  will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  May,  12  good  show  Dalilias 
for  12s. ;  12  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last  season,  for 
21s.  ;  12  choice  fancy  or  border  varieties  for  Gs.  Any  ctf  the 
above  can  be  securely  packed  and  forwai-ded,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  amount  with  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the  above 
may  be  obtaineil_on  prepaid  appUcation. — April  2G.     ^ 


THOMAS  BROWN'S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
DAHLIAS  and  PANSIES  is  noT\' ready,  and  can  be  had 
application. — Slough  Nursery.  April  26. 


I  AND  J.  GAITSKELL,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
•  and  Floeists,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nobilitv  and  Gentn"  to  their  extensive  stock  of  SHRUBS,  con- 
sistins'of  LAURELS.  COMMON  and  PORTUGAL.  RHODO- 
DENDRONS. KALMIAS,  AZALEAS,  ANDROMEDAS,  AU- 
CUBA  JAPONICA,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  of  ^hich  well-fur- 
idshed  plants,  of  vai'ious  sizes,  may  be  had  upon  very  moderate 
terms,  at  their  Nursery,  Hall  Santon,  near  WniTEHAVEN. 
The  Trade  \rill  be  liberally  treated  with  for  Laurels,  1  to  3  feet, 
Evergreen  Privet,  Red-twigged  Limes,  &c.  Plants  will  be 
given  to  compensate  for  long  carriage.  Communication  to 
Liverpool  by  steam-packet  thi'ee  times  weekly. 

N.B. — The  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  plants  are 
removed  insures  their  ultimate  success. 


TROF.EOLUM  LOBBIANUM. 
BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SCARLET  NASTURTIUM. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
delivery-  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  now  species,  wiiich 
they  have  introduced  from  Peru,  through  the  assistance  of  their 
collector,  Mr.  "W.  Lobb,  in  compUnient  to  whom  it  is  named. 
See  figures  in  Cm-tis's  ''Botanical  Magazine"  for  July,  184i, 
and  *' Faxton's  Magazine  "for  January,  1;845.  Strong  plants 
21s.  each. 

Messrs.  V.  and  Son  also  offer 
Tropffiolum  azuremn     .        .      tme     7s.  6d.,-per  plant. 
Hindsia  violacea    .        .        .  strong  42s.  ,, 

,,  ,,  ...  small    31s.  ,, 

Alona  ccelestis       .        .        .5s.  to  7s.  Gd.  „ 

N.B. — A  remittance,  or  London  reference,  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Exeter,  April  26,  1845. 


GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Ckirdeners'  Chronicle  to  his  Advertisements  in  April  12  and 
two  preceding  Numbers,  of  his  Splendid  SeedUng  FUCHSIAS 
"JUNIUS"  and  "HAMLET."  Also  to  his  three  Seedling 
TERBENAS,  aU  of  which  he  warrants  to  be  first-rate.  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  can  be  had  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Dahlias,  Petunias,  &c.,  on  apphcation.  A  remittance  from 
unknown  coiTcspondents. — ToUington  Nursei-y,  Homsey  Road, 
Islington. 

GAINES'S  SUPERB  SEEDLING  FUCHSIAS 
AND  DAHLIAS.— Fuchsia  "DUCHESS  OF  SUTHER- 
LAND,"  fiesh-white  tube,  with  rosy  pui-ple  corolla  ;  very  large 
Sowers,  10s.  Gd.  "  FAVORITE,"  similar  to  Venus  Victrix,  much 
larger  flower,  10s.  Gd.  "  REMBRANDT,"  very  fine  large  dark 
show-flower,  7s.  Gd.  DAHLIAS  :  "MATILDA,"  blush-white, 
laced  with  cherry,  finely  cupped,  a  great  depth  of  petals,  a 
superior  show-flower,  obtained  several  prizes,  4  ft.,  10s.  6d. 
"  FANCY."  pale  sulphur,  deeply  tipped  -with  bright  red,  a 
beautiful  border  variety,  being  quite  new  and  distinct  in  colour, 
height,  4ft.,  7s. Gd.  "COMMODORE,"  bronze-rose  shaded, 
well  cupped,  and  a  great  depth  of  petals,  4  ft.,  7s.  Gd.  A  priced 
■  Catalogue  of  DahUas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias,  ic.  &c.,  maybe  obtained  of  N.  Gaines,  Surrey  Lane, 
Battersea. — April  26. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(b\-  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agricultmists 
in  general,  tliat   their  onlv   Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
■fag  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  TMORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  verj'  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles   in   various  colours,   and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
,  WARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,   Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


G^ 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  FLORISTS,  Arc. 
I.EORGE  &  JOHN  DEANE'S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING  AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  combining  all  the 
latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select ;  their 
sets  of  tools  adapted  fur  ladies  and  youths  are  universally 
approved  of  for  then-  lightness,  portabihty,  and  finish.  G.  &  J. 
Deane'3  Consei-vatoiy  Pumps,  Garden  Engines,  Syiinges,  and 
Mowing  Machines,  are  all  manufactured  of  the  best  materials, 
and  on  the  most  correct  principles.  Their  cast-ii'on  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Oniamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
&c.,  exhibit  the  most  graceful  derices.  G.  &  J.  Deane  are 
sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Menograph,  and  their  illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Tools  may  be  obtained  at 
their  Warehouse,  or  will  be  forwarded  by  post.  George  and 
Jons  Deaxe,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 

[ENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 

L  STANDS.    For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 

Works,  see  Advertisement  in   Gardeners^  Chronicle,   April  12th 

WHITE    BISCUIT,    STONE,    and   WEDGWOOD   WARE,  of 

i^K  W^j  VarifnisJcOj^urs  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 

V_~  ,by  Iter  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility  ;  from  9s.  to  71.  10s. 

/'V^>--^;'per  dozen.  \  Wholesale  and    Retail  Depot,   29,   Queen's-row, 

Eiialioo,-n^mhe  Palace. 

''  ■ ;  ;  ''A 

aiDIK0UH3 
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BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA  &  HEMI.OGK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  undersigned  haying  a  laj-ge  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  pfFer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  public  in  general^  on  yei-y  reaaon^ 
able  terms,  Apply  to  Mr.  Geobge  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
{I  ate  TTammnnd's).   Siu'rey. 

GERMAN  ASTERS,  STOCKS,  A-c. 

J  CARTER  begs  to  inform  his  Customers  tliat  he 
•  has  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  GERMAN  SEEDS  in 
the  origmal  sealed  packets,  which  may  be  had  at  the  following 
prices  : — 


In  separate  papen 
40  Splendid  Aster 
20  ditto 

25  Finest  Dwarf  Stock 
12  ditto  dittto 


. — s.  d.  I 

.  10  0 

.     5  0 

7  G 

.     4  0 


In  separate  papers. — s.  d. 


12  ditto  Bi-anching  ditto    4    0 


12  Prussian  Stock 

12  Autumnal  ditto 
"lU  Queen  &,  Bronyptondp. 
-  8      ditto        ditto      . . 
*12  Fine  Wallflower 


Smaller  2>ackcts  may  he  had  of  the  ahovd  at  half-price. 


IS  Double  Poppy 
'30  ditto.  Hollyhock  . . 
^15  ditto         ditto 

24:  Zinnia  elegans     . . 

12  ditto    ditto 

Various  Seeds. 


^s.Od. 
G  0 
3  0 
8  0 
5  0 


8  Fine  Petunia  . .  2s.0d- 

12  ditto  Marigold        . .  3   0 

■■-■8  Splendid  Scabious  2  G 

10  Elichrysum  . .  2   6 


Sep. 
s.    d. 


Mix. 
.  d. 


'^■S  Alstroemeria  .  .3  6 
H  Anemone  ....  1  6 
*G  Antin-hinum  1  G 
*6  Aquilegia  ....  1  G 
20  Aster,  German   — 

*  Auricula,  Alp.     — 
6  Calliopsis 1     6 

*8  Campanula  ..20 

*  Carnation,  dbl.   — 
8  Convolvulus. .  2    0 

16  splendid  . .  — 
*'  Dahlia,  finest  — 
*G  Delphinium  . .  1     G 

-^8  Dianthus 2    0 

-■8  Digitalis    1    6 

8  Godetia 1     6 

*3  Geum 1    0 

^■■20  Gladiolus,  fine    — 

*  Heartsease,  fine  — 
'=^2r>  Hollyhock — 

■^'2  Ipomopsis. .. .  1     0 


Various  Seeds. 


6  Linaria 1 

-6  Lobelia 1 

*6  Mai-velof  Peru  1 
1 
1 
1 


Sep. 
d. 


Mix. 
s.  d. 


G  Nemophila 
*G  CEnothera .... 
■^'6  Papaver 

*  Picotee.  fine. .     — 

*  Pink,  extra  . ,     — 
*8  PotentiUa 1     6 

*  Polyanthus,  fine — 

*  Ranunculus,  fine — 
*  Scabiosa,  12  var  — 
6  Schizanthus. .  1    6 

'^3      ,,     biennial    1     6 

20  Stock,  Gei-man  — 

,,  New  Scarlet — 

*6      ,,  Brompton  2    0 

*20  Sweet  William    — 

*  double  Scarlet  — 
*10  Wallflower  . .    — 


Those  marked  -^  are  Biennials  and  Perennials  ;  the  others 

all  Annuals. 

GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 


per  packet — s.  d. 
Calceolaria,  finest  . .  1    6 

„  from  ChiU,  mixed  1  0 
Cineraria,  finest  . .  ..16 
Erica,  30  sp.  . .         ..26 

Fuchsia,  6  fine  sp.  ..10 

Geranium,  finest . .         ..10 


per  packet — s.  d. 

Gesnera,  14  sp 2    6 

Gloxinia,  8  sp 10 

Lophospennum,  3  sp.    . .  0     6 
Maurandya,  2  sp.  ..06 

Primula  sinensis  . .  1     0 

Thunbergia  alata,  3  var.  0    G 


And  most  other  flower  seeds. 

%*  The  Perennials,  Stocks,   CaUiopsis,  Godetias,  Nemophilas, 

Schizanthus,  and  Greenhouse  seeds  may  also  be  sowm  in  the 

autumn. — Jamxs  Caeter,   Seedsman    and  Florist,   238,  High 

Holborn,  London. 


SUMMERLAND  ANT)  CITY  NURSERIES,  EXETER. 

CSCLATER  AND  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Nobihty 
•    and  Gentry  that  they  are  sending  out  their  very  superior 

collection  of  new  Fuchsias. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST.— This  beautiful  variety  is  of  first- 
rate  form,  large,  Ot,^  fine  habit,  and  a  very  free  bloomer  ;  the 
tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  clear  glossy  white,  of  great  sub- 
stance, slightly  tinted  with  pale  blush.  The  corolla  is 
finely  fonned,  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  crimson 
colour  105.  Gd. 

SYLPH. — Tube  and  sepalsVery  smooth,  pale  blush,  finely  ex- 
panded, showing  to  great  advantage  the  handsome  corolla, 
which  is  of  a  rich  pui-plish  carmine.  The  blooms  are  large, 
and  of  extraordinary  length.  This  variety  is  of  dwai-f  habit, 
and  a  remarkable  free  bloomer  . .         . .         . .     3  05.  Gd. 

OBERON. — Very  fine  and  lai-ge,  of  great  substance,  and  quite 
distinct.  The  tube  and  sepals  bright  pink,  the  corolla  con- 
siderably darker,  fonning  a  decided  contrast       . .  . .     5s. 

IMPERIALIS.-^Dark  glossy  ciimson  tube  and  sepals,  the 
coroUfi  of  a  beautiful  dark  violet — the  great  size  and  depth 
of  wliich  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  very  handsome 
variety — of  very  dense  ihabit  and  fine  foliage,  showing  the 
blooms,  which  are  produced  in  surprising  quantities,  to  the 
greatest  advantage  5s. 

HERO  {Matne'sJ — This  is  a  very  large  bold  flower,  good  form, 
and  well  proportioned. ,  The  tube  and  sepals  crimson,  re- 
flexed,  the  corolla  very  deep  rose 55. 

MAYNEII   GRANDIFLORA   (Maine's).— This  is    a    superb 
bold  flower,  very  elegant  in  form,  tube  and  sepals  cairmine, 
the  corolla  deep  blood  colour.  '  The  plant  is  a  free  bloomer, 
and  of  a  remarkably  erect  habit      . .  . .         . .         . .     5s. 

Price  for  the  Collection,  11.  10s. 


THE  ASHCROFT  SWEDISH  TURNIP  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Ashcroft,  some  few  years  ago  ;  it  has  won 
several  prizes  in  competition  with  other  sorts  ;  it  is  somewiiat 
of  an  oval  fonn,  has  a  yellow  flesh,  and  is  highly  nutritive  ;  is 
a  very  hea^-y  cropper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  storing  ;  will  bear 
sowing  later  than  most  other  Swedes,  price  Is.  per  lb.  Skir- 
ving's,  Matson's,  and  Pain's,  Hardy  Green-crown  Swedes,  Is. 
per  lb.  each;  True  Pui-ple-top  Swede,  9rf.  per  lb. ;  Gibbs' Green- 
crown  Yellow-hybrid,  Dale's  Hybrid  and  PiuT^le-crown  Yellow- 
hybrid,  Is.  per  lb.  each.  General  priced  Catalogues  are  ready. — 
MEADOW  and  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS,  at  32s.  per  acre, 
allowing  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  Mixed  Sorts  for 
improving  old  Grass  land,  Is.  Sd.  per  lb.  Directions  for  sowing, 
&c.,  will  accompany  the  seeds. — George  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, &c.,  to  the  Agricultui-al  Society,  26,  Down-st.,  Piccadilly. 

GIGANTIC  PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE.- Any "^n- 
tity  of  this  lughly-esteemed  Seed,  which  has  produced  the 
enormous  quantity  of  42  tons  of  Turnips  per  acre,  and  obtained 
a  first-class  Agricultural  Prize,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Nicholls, 
of  Bourne,  at  the  moderate  price  ofSd.  per  lb,,  for  cash. 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  April  26. 


BULB  CUCUMBER-GLASSES,  for  Watering  by 
Evaporation  during  the  growi;h  of  the  Fruit,  25.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd. 
each  ;  GRAPE-GLASSES,  with  holes,  Is.  9rf.  to  2s.  Gd.  each  ; 
BEE-GLASSES,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each.  Cylindrical  CUCUMBER- 
TUBES,  from  6»^  to  4s.  each;  PROPAGATING-GLASSES, 
Green,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  wiiite,  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  or  2s.  Gd.  to  2-is.  per 
dozen  ;  FISH-BOWLS,  from  Is.  Gd.  each ;  ditto,  with  hole  in 
bottom  for  Fountains,  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  at  Apsley  Pellatt's, 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars.  Orders  from 
the  country,  accompanied  ^rith  a  Post-ofBce  order,  wUl  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 


SILVER  SAND. — Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners,  &c.,  are  respectfully  infonned  that  they  can  be 
supplied  with  the  above  article  of  a  superior  quality,  in  quanti- 
ties of  one  ton  and  upwards,  21s.  per  ton  ;  deUvered  witliin  6 
miles,  263.  ;  smaller  quantities,  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt.  E.  Kemp,  11, 
Manor-street,  Old  Kent  Road. — References  ^ven  to  most  of  the 
principal  Nurserymen  and  Plant  Growers  in  Bromley,  Lewis- 
ham,  Blackheath,  and  neighbourhood.  Orders  by  post  punc- 
tually attended  to. 


q^HE  NEW   and  SPLENDID  DAHLIA  "  CLEO- 

JL  PATRA,"— W.  BRAGG  has  purchased  the  whole.  The 
prizes  won  were  in  1813,  single  blooni ;  First  at  Wycombe, 
first  at  Windsor,  and  first  at  Sunbm'y — all  open  shows,  and  the 
only  places  it  was  shown  at  that  yeao*. 

W.  Bragg  begs  to  observe  that  in  consequence  of  the  very 
cold  weather,  "CLEOPATRA"  cannot  be  sent  out  till  the 
beginning  of  May.     No  discount  unless  12  plants  taken. 

In  1844,  Stonehenge,  Salisbm-y  Plain  ;  1st  prize,  beating 
Beeswing  and  Empress  of  the  Whites,  and  1st  class  prize  in 
yellows.  * 

South  London.  Sun-ey-gardens,  2d  prize. 
Tedtlington,  Middlesex,  1st  class  prize. 
Staines,  1st  prize  and  1st  class  prize. 
Suubury,  1st  prize  and  1st  class  prize. 
Wycombe,  1st  prize  and  first  class  prize. 
Uxbridge,  1st  prize  and  first  class  prize. 
Great  London  Show,  Baker-street,  1st  prize. 
Highgate,  equal  prize  with  Marchioness  of  Ormond. 
Chelmsford,  equal  prize  with  any  there. 

Manchester  excluded,  being  too  "late,  but  pronounced  first 
class.  It  has  also  been  exhibited  at  Nutting's,  Cheapside,  aU 
the  season. 

W.  Beagg  intends  sending  it  out  in  strong  plants,  at  10s.  6d, 
The  full  discount  to  the  Trade,  on  ordering  12  or  upwards. 

W.  Bbagg  has  also  purchased  the  root  of  Mr.  Howard's 
BURNHAM  CHAMPION,  wiiich  gained  the  first  prize  at 
Windsor,  a  claret- coloui'ed  flower,  with  good  outline,  well  up 
in  the  centre,  and  every  way  a  desirable  variety,  and  intends 
letting  it  out  the  first  year  without  discount  at  the  usual  price, 
10s.  6d.  Of  course  the  number  from  one  root  will  be  very 
imited,  but  if  it  should  disappoint  in  quality  ,  thgy  "Bill  not  be 
charged  for. 

Also  the  following  new  sorts:  —  Marchioness  of  Ormond, 
Essex  Bride,  Brummond's  Bees- wing,  Smith's  Lady  Sale, 
Brown's  Ai'ethusa  and  Orlando,  AttweU's  Wonder,  and 
Turner's  Red  Rover. 

Likewise  the  new  flowers  of  Messrs.  Keyne's  Widnall,  Sparyj 
Whale,  GirUng,  and  others. 

Also  the  following  excellent  Show  varieties  of  last  year,  at 
from  20s.  to  30s.  per  dozen  : — Lady  Antrobus,  Bermondsey  Bee, 
Nonpareil,  Bathonia,  Alexander  (Brown),  Lord  Howden,  Con- 
solation (Widnall),  Delight  (Brown),  Essex  Champion,  Lady 
St.  Maur,  Queen  of  Roses  (Widnall),  Rembrandt  (Bi'own), 
Raphael  (Bro^vn),  Sii'  J.  S.  Richardson,  King's  Trafalgar, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Spitiire  (Fisher), 
Desirable  (Brown),  Nutmth  (Brown),  Beauty  of  Birmingham, 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and  every  other  approved 
variety  in  cultivation,  on  equally  moderate,  and,  of  course, 
much  lower  terms. 

Orders  must  nowbe prompt,  as  they  will  be  ready  to  send  out 
tlie  first  week  in  May. 

Persons  who  have  not  paid  theii'  accounts  for  Antagonist, 
Virid,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  or  Spitfire,  are  requested  to  send  Post- 
ofiice  orders  for  then'  new  favours. 

W.  Bragg  has  a  fine  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Heartsease,  and  Ter- 
benas,  just  ready  to  go  out. — Beagg's  Nursery,  Slough. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
nj^'^HE  following  Articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for 
-L   Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
"      '    "  Bottoms  for  Frames 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,FlowerBoxes,&c. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING. 

JAMES  GRAY  and  CO.,  No.  7,  Queen's-terrace, 
Queen-street,  Chelsea,  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Horticulturists,  that  they  have  commenced  business  in  the 
above  line.  One  of  the  firm  baring  been  a  professional  gai-- 
dener,  the  adaptation  of  all  sti'uctiu-es  erected  \}y  them  to  the 
purpose  intended  will  be  guaranteed,  and  all  work  shall  be  of 
the  best  description,  so  as  to  insure  satisfaction  to  those  who 
may  honour  them  with  commands.  Plans  and  Estimates  wiU 
be  furnished  for  Building  and  Heating  with  Hot  Water,  and 
gentlemen  waited  upon  in  town  or  country.  Satisfactory  re- 
ferences will  be  given. 


J  WEEKS  AND  R.  DAY,  Architects,  Horticul- 
•  TUEAL  Builders,  &c.,  Gloucester-place,  King's-road, 
Chelsea.  The  great  simpUcity  of  their  improved  plan  of 
Shading,  by  which  the  roof  of  the  largest  or  smallest  house  can 
be  instantly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  Canvas,  rendei's  the  prin- 
ciple an  object  of  admii'ation.  To  be  seen  in  use  at  most  of 
the  Loudon  Nurseries,  and  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory, 
Gloucester-place,  Chelsea. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


iiis 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  MiLLs'srecent  woi*k  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  sti-ucture  may 
be  heated  by  Buebidge  and  HEALv'specxiliar  Tank  Apparatus, 
uith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Theu'  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chismck  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nui-sery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pme- 
apple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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GIRLING'S  NEW  STRIPED  PETUNIAS  — 
Tlic  following'  Set  will  be  adivcred  on  and  .'it'lcr  the  1st  day 
of  Juno,  including  lianipur  and  package  (or  free  by  post),  10s.:— 
Attraction,  lieautc  de  jour,  IJcaute  pai-fait,  CoM-uIca  striata, 
For(,'ct-mc-not,  Louis  Gullino,  M.  iiilii/iiinci;i,  I'ci-I'.clion,  Por- 
trait, Queen  of  May,  Sansiiaivil,  striata  dtlicatissinia,  and 
Wor^i.in's  Doliueata.  Tlley  are  bi;chly  rcconiniiaKlcd  by  Pro- 
iessor  I.indl.'y,  Mr.  Glenny,  and  Mr.  Ayre.i.— W,  U.  Rendle, 
'•tjnion-rnad  Nursery,  Plymouth. — April  2(1,  1845. 

-VTEW  ALSIKE  CLOVER,  2jr.6d.  per  lb.— Tins  new 

-L^  and  iniiiruved  variety  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
BEDaml  WlllTU  CLOVilR:  is  a  Perennial  plant,  producing 
an  innncnsc  crop.  Likeuise  CK  ASS  SlCl.lts  of  the  very  best 
ouaiitv,  siutable  cither  for  Lawns  i>r  I'astiira^^e.  Alsit.  [hi-  im- 
proved Long  Rod  MANGOLII  WUKi^UL  and  the  YELLIIW 
GLOBE,  ditto.  Fine  selected  Field  TURNIPS,  ombracinK  all 
the  newest  and  most  approved  sorts  in  cultivation. — The  above 
to  be  had,  with  every  particular,  at  Wakner  tfe  Warner's, 
Seedsmen,  ite.,  28,  Cornliill,  London. 

N.B.— For  a  List  of  new  and  choice  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  W.  &  W.  beg  to  refer  to  Harrison's  "Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet"  for  tliis  and  the  two  pi'eceding  months.  See 
also  a  .Selected  List  in  the  previous  Number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIPOLIUM. 

H      GROOM,  CLAPHAM   RISE,    near    London, 
•        (removed  from  Walworth).  Bt  ArroiNTMENT 
FLORIST  TO  HER   MA.THSTY    TUB    QUEEN,  AND  TO  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE   Kl,\i:   <lF  SA.XONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attenti.'U  of  the  N-ibility  and  Gentry 
tlie  present  season  as  till 


3  best  for  niakine-  selections  of  the  above 


FLOWERS,  wluch  he  can  supply  at  the  under  pi-iccs  :   £    s.    d. 

25 pairof  CARNATIONS,  in  26  Suporflaesorts,  named  2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  2  10    0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3     3    0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3  10     0 

Good  kinds  .         .         per  doz.,  from  13s.  to  0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    3    6 

Ditto  ditto  PUNCTATUM       ditto  0    7    6 

Ditto  SPECIOSUM  (ti-ue)  ditto  2  12    6 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 

Hew  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  appUca- 

tion. — Foreign  Orders  executed, — April  26. 


^fje  €fattJeners!*  Q^f)vmitlti 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wkdnbsivay,  April  30 — Souiely  nf  Arts     ....  8  p.m. 

TnuRSDAv,     HlFiy    1— Honicullural  Anniversary  .        .        1pm. 
FtuoAY,         May    2 -Botanical 8  ^-^ 


Monday,       May    6— Entomological       ,         i        .        .         8  p.m. 


Hitherto,  in  dealing  with  the  Glass  question, 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
glass  market.  For  the  present  we  suspend  our  re- 
marks upon  that  part  of  the  subject  ;  but  we  shall 
resume  it  as  soon  as  we  have  had  leisure  to  consider 
the  points  adverted  to  in  the  correspondence  which 
our  complarison  of  old  and  new  prices  has  elicited. 

For  ourselves  and  the  purpose  of  this  journal,  we 
should  care  little  for  the  price  of  glass  not  em- 
ployed in  gardening  :  and  should  therefore  omit  all 
inquiry  into  the  proper  charges  for  plate-glass,  if  we 
did  not  feel  convinced  that  the  value  of  the  one 
material  is  likely  to  regulate,  or  at  least  affect,  the 
other.  We  shall,  however,  come  back  to  the  plate- 
g-lass  question  hereafter. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  what  is  wanted  in 
.  gardens,  that  which  to  horticulture  is  all-important, 
and  for  which  an  enormous  demand  may  be  ex- 
pected, is  cheap  strong  common  glass,  white,  or 
milky,  or  green.  It  must  be  very  cheap  to  be 
largely  employed ;   it  must  be  very  strong,  or  its 

■  cheapness  will  prove  to  be  dearness  ;  it  may  be  very 
common,  because  for  the  most  considerable  part  of 
gardening  operations  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
g'lass  is  of  small  moment.  At  present  no  such  glass 
is  in  the  market ;  crown-glass,  as  now  manufactured, 
is  too  thin,  and  can  only  be  used  in  small  squares, 
which  entail  a  great  expense  in  glazing.    No  3,  sheet- 

■  glass,  is  far  too  dear  ;  fifteen  pence  a  foot  is  a  prohi- 
bitory price  ;  the  charge  ought,  at  this  moment,  to  be 
8id.,  and  if  buyers  are  wise  they  will  wait  till 
they  can  get  it  for  that  surn  ;  for  to  that  it  must 
come  in  a  few  months,  when  the  market  shall  have 
been  fairly  opened,  and  no  manufacturer  shall  have 
it  in  his  power  to  keep  up  prices  by  keeping  down 
the  quantity  to  be  made.  But  we  entertain  a  con- 
fident expectation,  that  a  much  lower  price  will  be 
asked,  ere  long,  for  good  serviceable  glass. 

What  the  minimum  price  will  be  hereafter,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  foretell.  When  the  paper- 
makers  were  getting  36s.  a  ream  for  bad  paper, 
they  would  not  have  believed  that  a  better  article 
could  be  prepared  for  13s.,  although  they  remained 
fettered,  and  that  pretty  tightly,  by  the  excise  laws. 
They  did  not  then  know  how  to  use  the  worthless 
materials  which  skill  has  since  taught  them  to  pre- 
pare ;  nobody  dreamed  that  the  filth}'  cotton  refuse, 
greasy  and  blackened  by  metallic  particles,  which 
was  in  former  days  carted  to  the  dunghill,  would 
be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  finest 
writing-paper.  So  it  is  with  the  glass-makers. 
They  too  have  to  discover  the  art  of  dispensing  with 
the  more  costly  of  the  ingredients  of  their  raw 
material.  The  slag  of  the  foundries  may,  perhaps, 
prove  as  useful  to  them,  as  the  refuse  of  the  cotton- 
mills  to  the  paper-makers. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  thus  into   the 


realms  of  conjecture.  Evidence  of  a  tolerably 
positive  character  already  exists  in  the  article  of 
green  bottle  glass.  We  have  ascertained  that  the 
selling  price  of  wine-bottles,  at  the  works,  previous 
to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  was  31.v.  a  gross  ;  the  in- 
trinsic cost  being  IC.v.  and  the  duty  I5s.  They 
ought  then  to  be  sold  at  the  present  moment  for  16s. 
a  gross,  the  manufacturer  retaining  the  whole  of 
his  present  profit.  We  will  call  this  1  hd.  each,  for 
the  sake  of  ready  reckoning  ;  it  is  not  so  much. 
Now  wino-bottlcs  weigh,  on  an  average,  lilb. ;  and 
are  therefore  sold  for  ]d.  per  lb.  A  square  foot 
of  the  best  sheet  glass  (No.  3)  weighs  21b.,  and 
of  the  commoner  kind  (No.  1)  1  lb.  ;  so  that  green 
bottle  glass  made  into  sheets,  instead  of  bottles, 
might  sell  from  1  d.  to  2d.  per  square  foot,  if  it  could 
be  made  in  squares  as  cheaply  as  in  its  present  form. 
How  far  that  can  be  effected  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  are  aware  that  green  glass  is  a  more  in- 
fusible compound  than  white  glass,  and  that  there  is  a 
difficidty  about  cutting  it.  But  we  also  know  that  the 
excise  would  not  permit  sheet  glass  to  be  made  at 
the  green  bottle  works,  and  therefore  we  have  as  yet 
no  evidence  to  show  how  far  this  hard,  and  there- 
fore excellent,  material  may  be  rendered  more 
manageable  than  it  is  at  present  asserted  to  be. 

This  at  least  is  certain,  that  glass  no  greener  than 
that  from  which  soda-water  bottles  are  made,  is 
perfectly  well  suited  for  nearly  all  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation, if  not  for  all. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  this  material,  weighing 
1  lb.  to  the  square  foot,  and  manufactured  in  squares 
40  inches  long  by  1 2  inches  wide,  could  be  sold  for 
I-i-rf.  per  foot,  does  any  one  who  knows  what  gar- 
deners are  doubt  for  a  moment  that  an  immediate 
and  enormous  demand  would  spring  up  for  it? 
Why,  there  would  not  be  a  market-gardener  in  the 
country  who  would  not  immediately  set  about  using 
it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  capital.  But  we  must 
not  indulge  in  anticipations  of  this  kind.  The  hare 
is  not  caught  as  yet,  and  we  cannot  sell  her  skin. 
We  may,  however,  mention  that  these  conjectures 
are  riot  so  wild  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  for  we  hear 
that  Bohemian  glass  is  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  3d.  per  foot, .  although  the  import  duty  is  lie?, 
a  lb.  What  such  a  commodity  may  be  good  for 
remains  to  be  seen. 


The  details  of  the  new  system  of  Truffle-geow- 
ING  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  public  ;  but 
it  appears  that  a  principal  part  of  the  system  de- 
pends on  the  collection  of  the  spawn,  which,  we  are 
informed  by  a  correspondent,  can  be  procured  only 
on  very  dark  nights,  and  is  recognised  by  its  shining 
as  brilliantly  as  glow-worms.  As,  however,  our 
woods  produce  a  great  variety'  of  species,  of  which 
one  or  two  only  are  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
cultivator,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  guard 
against  disappointment. 

Twenty  species,  at  least,  have  been  found  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  probable  that,  ere  long,  the  num- 
ber will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  principally  to 
the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Broome  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  their  occurrence 
in  Great  Britain.  They  belong  to  three  distinct 
types  :— 

1.  The  real  Truffles,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  being  of  a  close,  fleshy  texture,  marbled  with 
veins  which  contain  the  spores  inclosed  in  transpa- 
rent sacs  ;  their  structure  is  easily  ascertained  under 
an  ordinary  microscope.  A  very  few  species  pre- 
sent larger  or  smaller  cavities  when  cut,  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  group  to  which 
they  belong. 

2.  The  Puffball-Truffles,  which,  though  rough 
and  granulated  externally,  are  at  once  known  by 
their  soon  becoming  dusty  within.  They  occur  in 
immense  quantities,  and  are  generally  far  more 
common  than  the  real  Truffles.  All  the  species  are 
wholly  unfit  for  food. 

3.  The  false  Truffles,  which  present  a  multitude 
of  minute  sinuous  cavities,  just  like  those  of  a  young 
Puffball,  whose  walls  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
velvet-like  pile  of  vertical  cells,  surmounted  by  the 
spores.  These  are  not  easily  examined  without  a 
pretty  good  glass. 

The  only  species  interesting  to  the  cultivator 
belong  to  the  first  and  third  sections. 

Of  the  real  Truffles  there  is  but  one  British  spe- 
cies, as  far  as  they  are  at  present  ascertained,  likely 
to  be  of  any  use  as  a  subject  of  commerce  ;  for  we 
do  not  at  present  know  what  the  large  white  Truffle, 
figured  by  Sowerby,  really  is.  The  common  Truffle 
is  known  to  every  cultivator  by  its  fine  aroma,  its 
large  size,  and  its  rough  black  surface.  One  spe- 
cies only  has  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain  at 
all  resembling  it ;  and  should  the  spawn  of  this 
chance  to  be  collected,  it  would  probably  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  pass  unobserved,  except  by  a  very 
discriminating  eye,  amongst  the  other  species.  The 
reddish-brown  and  white  species  would  probably 


prove  worthless  ;  and  even  should  they  attain  any 
size,  tliey  would  at  present  scarcely  be  saleable. 
Many  of  them,  though  altogether  worthless  as 
articles  of  food,  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  in  the 
Truffle-baskets  ;  and  the  peasairts  have  the  art  of 
preparing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  them  off 
even  for  the  real  Truffle  of  Piedmont.  Different 
names  are  given  by  the  Truffle-hunters  to  different 
states  of  the  common  Truffle.  The  younger  indi- 
viduals, though  black  externally,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  White  Truffles,  when  the  veins  are  not  yet 
distinctly  marked.  These  are  comparatively  worth- 
less, as  the  aroma  depends  in  some  measure  on  the 
presence  of  spores.  Some  are  known  by  the  name 
of  French  Truffles,  others  are  called  English  Truffles  ; 
but  though  specimens  have  been  sent  to  us  under 
these  names,  we  have  not  perceived  any  specific 
difference.  The  smaller  and  less  valuable  species 
are  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
come  to  market ;  at  least,  we  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  examining  the  Truffle-baskets  in 
Covent-garden  market,  and  have  made  inquiry  of 
the  dealers,  but  have  never  been  able  to  perceive 
any  except  the  common  species.  Tuber  sestivum. 

At  present  the  Truffle  of  Piedmont  has  not  been 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  known  by  its  delicious 
taste  and  strong  odour,  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  Garlic ;  its  minutely  granulated  pale  ochre,  or 
yellowish  green  surface  ;  its  pale  reddish  flesh, 
which  is  not  unfrequentl}'  variegated  with  red  spots, 
or  occasionally  the  whole  internal  substance  is  red 
like  Beetroot.  It  is  very  highly  valued,  and  sold 
at  an  enormous  price,  though  sometimes  pretty 
common.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  mountains 
and  hills  of  Piedmont,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alessandria,  on  either  side  of  the  Po,  and  possibly  in 
no  other  country,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  what  has 
been  received  by  botanists  from  Bohemia  is  the 
same  species.  It  is  to  Piedmont,  then,  that  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  must  be  drawn  who 
wishes  to  procure  the  true  plant,  and  when  once  his 
efforts  in  regard  to  the  more  common  Truffle  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  we  doubt  not  that  a 
little  tact  and  care  will  also,  in  this  case,  be  re- 
warded. 

White  Truffles  were  formerly  procured  in  great 
abundance  from  Africa,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  Algiers  by  the  French  officers.  Three  species 
have  at  present  occurred  ;  one  of  them  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  identical  with  any  European 
species.  Of  this  we  have  received  specimens,  but 
without  any  information  as  to  its  qualities. 

There  is  a  species  which  has  been  found  in  some 
abundance  by  Mr.  Broome,  in  August  1843,  at 
Spye  Park,  in  Wiltshire,  in  sandy  ground,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  being,  unlike  the  common 
Truffle,  full  of  little  cavities  which  communicate 
with  the  outward  air.  It  has  been  named  Hydno- 
bolites  Tulasnei.  This,  or  at  least  a  species  per- 
fectly resembling  it  externally,  is  sold  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  market  at  Prague,  under  the  name  of 
Czerwena  Tartoffle.  Of  its  merits  our  informant, 
who  has  communicated  a  specimen,  does  not  speak. 
The  English  specimens,  at  present  found,  are  too 
small  to  make  them  of  much  importance. 

Of  the  third  series  indicated  above,  there  is  but 
one  species,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered edible,  Melanogaster  Broomeianus.  It  is 
much  used  at  Bath,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Red  Truffle,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
common  species.  We  cannot  say  that  we  consider 
its  aroma  very  tempting,  but  as  it  abounds  in 
myriads  of  minute  brown  seeds,  we  suspect  that  its 
great  merit  consists  in  the  soy-like  brown  which  it 
communicates  to  the  viands  with  which  it  is  dressed. 
It  is  not  probable  that  it  would  meet  with  any  sale 
in  the  London  market,  and  as  it  belongs  to  quite  a 
different  order  of  fungi  from  the  common  Truffle, 
it  would  require,  probably,  a  different  mode  of 
cultivation. 

The  author  of  the  present  remarks  would  be 
happy  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  Melanogaster  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to  give  any 
information  he  may  possess  on  such  species  as  may 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  one  engaged  in 
making  experiments  on  Truffle-growing. — Jif.  J.  B. 


Considerable  doubts  having  prevailed  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the  Auction  Duties  are  to  cease,  we 
are  authorised  to  state  that  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise,  authorising  them  to  forbear  to  charge 
the  duties  on  auctions  after  the  8th  of  April,  on  the 
usual  condition  of  the  parties  consenting  to  abide 
the  ultimate  decision  of  Parliament. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  anxious 
for  experiments  upon  the  application  of  Elec- 
tricity to  cultivation,  to  know  that  arrangements 
are  making  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  for  trying  the 
effect  of  some  Electrical  arrangements  in  the  Gar- 
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den  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  during'  the  ensuing- 
season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  experiment, 
and  others  already  announced  elsewhere,  may  bring 
us  to  something  like  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  this  all-pervading  form  to 
gardening  and  farming.  As  we  have  stated  before, 
all  reasoning,  in  the  absence  of  such  experiments, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature. 

THE  AURICULA.— No.  II. 

In  continuation  of  my  p.iper  on  the  properties  and 
ric-ht  s\-stem  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  as  to  tlie 
respective  merits  of  Auriculas  in  competition,  I  will 
suppose  a  quantity  of  flowers  staged  for  exhibition,  and 
the  judges  ready  to  decide  on  their  qualities.  They 
should,  previously  to  entering  on  their  duty,  ascertain 
from  the  secretary  if  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Society  to 
depart  from  any  of  the  usually  established  rules.  They 
must  inquire  the  smallest  number  of  pips  which  ax'e 
allowed  to  constitute  a  truss  ;  vihether  shown  in  pans 
of  four,  or  exhibited  in  pairs  ;  if  in  classes,  how  many 
of  each  colour  constitute  the  class,  and  whether  the  same 
variety  may  win  twice  or  more,  and  whether  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  allow  seedlings  to  be  shown  iu  pans,  &;c.  It 
is  perfectly  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  little 
matters,  a'ud  on  receiving  the  proper  information,  they 
may  at  once  proceed  with  business. 

It  often  happens  that  some  fine  well-grown  flower 
either  in  the  pans  or  general  collection,  stands  so  pro- 
minently forward  as  immediately  to  catch  the  eye  and 
arrest  the  attention,  though  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  in 
any  one  flower  all  good  properties  are  centred.  This, 
then,  should  be  brought  forward  to  a  small  table,  and  the 
competing  pairs,  pans,  or  collection,  as  the  case  maybe, 
should  now  undergo  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  otlier  flowers 
should  be  brought  and  pitted  against  it.  Then  com- 
mences tlie  friendly  disputation  ;  each  censor  freely  ex- 
presses his  opinions,  pointing  out  defects  or  beauties  in 
the  rival  flowers ;  and  if  the  superiority  of  the  first  is 
not  thoroughly  apparent  and  satisfactorily  proved  to 
each  censor  individually,  or  the  points  so  nearly  balanced 
as  to  cause  some  doubt  as  to  which  really  is  the  best, 
they  should  examine  the  properties  seriatim,  allowing  a 
certain  number  of  points  for  each,  by  which  means  they 
cannot  fail  in  coming  to  a  proper  decision.  Jly  system 
in  a  case  of  this  description  is  as  follows  : — .timing  at 
perfection,  1  give  to  form,  iucluding  rotundity  and  flat- 
ness of  the  corolla,  &e.  five  points  ;  to  harmony  or  a 
just  distribution  of  colour,  four  pomts  ;  to  intensily  of 
colouring,  three  points  ;  to  uniformity,  or  proportions 
of  the  truss,  two  points  ;  and  to  size,  one  point. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  the  two  heads  of 
flowers  in  dispute  are  trusses  of  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor, 
green  edge  ;  No.  1  with  seven  pips,  from  rather  a  weakly 
plant;  No.  2  with  five,  rather  larger.  In  form  aud 
colour  they  are  acknowledged  equal ;  but  No.  ]  has  two 
of  the  pips  in  which  the  ground  or  dark  colour  has 
struck  through  to  the  outer  edge,  still  it  is  most  uniform. 

There  would  then  in  this  case  be  only  three  properties 
to  decide  on  :  distribution  of  colour  or  harmony,  uni- 
formity, and  size  ;  and  the  decision  would  stand  thus : — 


No.  1— Form    . 

.  equal 

No.  2— Form 

equal 

Harmony 

— 

Harmony 

.  4 

Intensitv 

equal 

Intensitv     . 

equal 

Uniformity 

.3 

Uniformity 

.  — 

[Size 

— 

Size 

.     1 

3  5 

No.  2  would  thus  be  awarded  the  first  place,  winning 
by  two  points.    Again  of  Colonel  Taylor,  v.  Galloway's 
Glory  of  Oldham. 
The  former  would  be  best ; 

in  form       .         .         .  5  i  The  latter  best  in 

Distribution  .         .4    Uniformity     .         .         .2 

Colour  .         .         .3    Size       .        .         .         .1 
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Again,  we  will  suppose  other  two  flowers.  No.  1 
best  inform  and  colour;  which  would  be  5  and  3.  No.  2 
best  in  distribution,  uniformity,  and  size  ;  which  would 
reckon  4,  2,  1.     No  2  would  thus  lose  by  one  point. 

Anotlier  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  this  method  : — No.  1,  best  harmony  or  distribu- 
tion, and  most  intense  in  colour,  would  be  4  and  3.  No.  2, 
best  form,  uniformity  of  truss,  and  size,  5,  2,  1;  No.  2 
winning  by  one  point.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no 
mistake  can  well  be  made  relative  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  flowers  under  consideration,  and  fresh 
flowers  are  brought  from  the  stage  to  compete  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  losing  one  till  the  requisite 
number  is  obtained  in  each  of  the  classes.  By  this 
simple  means,  working  on  established  rules,  all  wrang- 
ling and  unpleasantness  is  done  away  with,  and  any 
dissatisfied  exhibitor,  on  application  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  (if  such  proceeding  were  allowed),  might  have 
"  chapter  and  verse"  for  the  censors'  decision. 

Tlie  judges  having  placed  the  winning  flowers  should 
give  the  whole  a  slight  revision  (especially  in  cases  where 
they  have  not  decided  arithmetically),  to  make  the  pio- 
priety  of  their  awards  "  doubly  sure  ;"  for  on  this  point 
the  unity  of  societies,  and  the  comfort  and  confidence  of 
members,  greatly  depend,  and  I  hardly  can  conceive 
anything  more  essential  than  the  selection  of  censors 
who,  in  addition  to  their  known  ability  with  respect  to 
.being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  florists' 
flowers,  possess  a  character  for  impartiaUty,  upright- 
ness, and  honesty,  with  their  fellow  men. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  would  just  hmt  the  pro- 


priety of  all  j  udges  being  "  wide  awake."  Unfortunately, 
in  the  best  regulated  societies,  unfair  and  disreputable 
advantages  will  occasionally  be  taken.  I  have  known, 
for  instance,  where  a  fine  head  of  Auricula  had  several 
defective  pips,  these  were  extracted  from  the  calyx,  and 
a  short  time  previous  to  staging,  perfect  pips  were  ob- 
tained from  other  flowers,  and  inserted  in  their  place, 
being  fastened  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  glue  or  gum. 
Occasionally,  grey-edged  flowers  have  been  eshibited 
as  green,  after  having  had  the  pounce  carefully  removed 
from  the  margin  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  a  fresh 
name  given  to  the  plant.  When  these  tricks  are  dis- 
covered, the  censors  ought  immediately  to  disqualify  the 
pan  or  flower,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving  it  with  the 
society  to  adopt  ulterior  measures  with  the  delinquent 
parties,  as  they  in  tlieir  wisdom  see  fit. —  fF. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BT    NEU3IANX. 

No.  XII. —  Cu'linqs  bit  Pieces  of  the  Trunk. — This 
mode  of  multiplication,  which  I  first  published  seven 
years  ago,  is  now  in  use  in  all  countries.  I  employed, 
for  the  first  time,  Cycas  curcinaUs,  which  was  then  rare  in 

greenhouses. 
For  this  pur- 
pose I  cut 
some  slips,  or 
slices,  1^  in. 
or  2  inches 
thick ;  I  then 
left  them  free- 
ly exposed  to 
heat  for  four 
or  flve  days, 
to  dry  them  ; 
then  I  planted 
them  in  pots 
ofsuitablesize, 
which  I  placed, 
covered  with 
a  bell-glass, 
upon  a  hot- 
bed, jjti  These 
slices  are  not 
long  before 
Fig.  11.  Sectionof  ths)truEk  of  Cycas  circinalis.  t^jgy  emit 

roots,  and  show  shoots  between  the  scales;  (fig.  II). 
When  all  these  were  formed,  I  detached  them,  iu  order 
to  make  cuttings,  winch  developed  themselves  as  well 
as  the  plant  which  served  to  make  the  cuttings.  I  did 
not  then  doubt  that,  in  dividing  these  slices  of  Cycas  like 
the  roots  of  Paulownia,  I  should  obtain  tiie  same  results  ; 
I  then  cut  them  into  several  pieces  (d  c,  fig.  11),  each 
of  which  gave  me  a  new  plant.  The  head  of  the  Cycas 
(rt),  which  I  had  cut  to  obtain  the  slices,  was  planted  .after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  stove  for  three 
weeks  ;  I  did  not  expect  any  result  from  it,  because  it 
was  so  young ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  I  perceived 
that  this  head  had  taken  root,  and  it  soon  produced 
shoots  which  showed  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  parts  before  cut.  It  is  generally  one  year  before 
these  cuttings  take  root.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
some  day  to  obtain  plants  of  Cycas  by  striking  the  scales 
with  which  this  plant  is  provided. 

Pe'j  Cuttings,— The  easiest  and  simplest  of  all  cut- 
tings is  known  under  the  name  of  peg-cutting  ;  it  is 
that  generally  used  for  multiplying  trees  which  grow 
near  water,  such  as  Osiers,  Poplars,  &c.  Fu  rthis  pur- 
pose we  employ  branches  of  a  certain  strength,  and  we 
cut  the  lower  end  to  a  point,  as  in  fig.  12  ; 
we  then  force  it  into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
previously  made  by  a  stake,  or,  which  is 
preferable,  into  a  hole  larger  than  the 
cutting,  and  which  we  then  fill  with  earth, 
pressing  it  down  as  soon  as  the  cutting  is 

put  in  its  place.     Everybody  knows  that 

cuttings  root  more  easily  in  a  light  soil 

than  in  one  too  compact  ;  it  is  for  this 

reason  that  I  advise  this  last  method.     I 

ought  here  to  notice,  among  the  Poplars, 

P.  heterophylla  and   P.   argentea,  which 

take   root  from  cuttings   with   difficulty. 

They  are,  therefore,  better  grafted  on  P.   CaroUuiana. 

to  which  they  have  more  analogy. 
Cuttings'  of  the    Trunk.  —  This 

species  of  propagation  is  the  same 

as  peg-cuttings  made  with  stronger 

branches  ;  I  mention  it  separately 

here,   in    order    to    call    to    mind 

that     we    may    make    cuttings    of 

trees  of  considei'able  size  (fig.  13). 

Anybody   m.ay   have    seen   on  the 

borders  of  rivers,  where   Willows 

are  cultivated,  the  stems   of  such 

trees  sharpened,   aud    forced   into 

the    soil    to    keep     together     the 

beds  ;    these  Willows   root   freely, 

and  often  live  for  a  long  time,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  injured 

by  the    violence  used  iu    planting 

them.     There  is  in  the  possession 

of  M.  Jacques,  at  Neuilly,  a  spe- 
cimen of   Sophora  japonica  which 

took  root  in  this  manner. 


MOSS  ON  LAWNS  AND   PASTURE  LANDS. 

Si.vCE  the  publication  of  my  observations  (p.  149)  on 
the  innocuous  influence  of  the  growth  of  Moss  on  Grass 
lands,  I  bave  observed  amongst  "  Notices  to  Corres- 
pondents" that  some  inquii-ies  have  been  directed  to 


you  on  the  subject,  and  that  you  have  very  properly  re- 
commended your  subscriber  to  obseiwe  for  himself 
whether  Moss  did  or  did  not  impede  the  growth  of  good 
herbage.  As  regards  the  lawn,  you  agree  with  me  that 
Moss  improves  the  sward,  and  makes  it  more  elastic.^ 
If  your  correspondent  has  observed  your  recommenda- 
tion iu  watching  the  progress  'of  his  pasture  field,  he 
will  now  see  that  the  Moss  is  fading  away,  and  that 
good  Grasses  are  pushing  through,  and  will  soon  over- 
power its  remains.  It  is  to  be  premised  though,  that 
there  must  be  fair  play  in  exposure  to  the  full  influence 
of  sun  aud  air  ;  for,  a3  you  say,  under  trees  some  sorts 
of  Moss  grow  all  the  year,  because  nothing  else  will. 

I  put  the  question  to  a  grazier  the  other  day,  of  what 
he  did  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Moss  ?  His  reply  was, 
"  I  do  not  think  we  take  much  notice  of  it.  The  best 
cure  is  a  good  coat  of  dressing."  Now  the  rationale  of 
this  answer  is,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that  the  appearance  of 
Moss  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  if  it  be,  instead  of  bestowing  useless 
labour  and  pains  in  eradicating  the  iloss,  means  should 
be  taken  to  improve  the  growth  of  Grass  and  green 
herbs  in  the  place  of  the  Moss,  by  the  application  of 
suitable  manure.  In  truth,  the  "  good  dressing  "  does 
not  stop  the  growth  of  the  Moss,  but  it  encourages  an 
early  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  Grasses,  particularly 
of  those  of  the  grosser  blade,  and  so  the  Moss  is  hid, 
perhaps  before  its  period  of  natural  decay,  or  is  suffo- 
cated and  destroyed  by  them. 

I  got  a  similar  reply  yesterday  from  a  shepherd,  who 
was  grazing  his  sheep  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
downs,  in  which  very  little  Moss  was  visible,  whilst  in 
an  adjoining  close  it  was  most  abundant,  and  the  pas- 
turage less  copious.  His  words  were  "  the  reason  why 
that  field  is  more  Mossy  than  this  is,  that  it  is  poorer ; 
dress  it  and  get  a  better  sward  on  it,  and  the  Moss  will 
go  away."  Of  these  two  fields,  too,  I  could  observe 
that  in  the  one  in  which  Moss  seemed  to  usurp  the  place 
of  Grass,  there  were  marks  of  landing-up,  and  other 
signs  of  a  ploughed  field  lately  laid  down  to  Grass  ; 
whilst  in  the  better  field  there  were  not  any  such  signs, 
and  the  turf  was  of  older  date  and  well  impacted 
growth.  The  shepherd  was  of  opinion,  also,  that  the 
bad  field  wanted  draining.  Now  here  is  no  evidence  of 
the  Moss  being  any  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  Grass  ; 
but  only  that  it  luxuriated  there  and  covered  the 
ground,  which  would  otherwise  be  unoccupied.  Even 
here  the  Grasses  and  Trefoils,  Lamb's-tongue,  and 
other  wholesome  herbs  wex'e  pushing  through  the 
Moss,  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  few  weeks  will  entirely 
usurp  its  place. 

In  a  pasture-field  of  my  own  of  7  acres,  well  drained, 
aud  all  equally  well  exposed  to  sun  aud  ail',  there  is  a 
space  of  about  1^  acre,  on  which  it  is  observed  my  cows 
are  more  frequently  found  than  on  any  othe^;  part  of  the 
field.  There  is  little  or  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
general  aspect  of  this  portion  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
field  ;  but  it  is  a  little  depressed,  and  I  suspect  anciently, 
when  it  was  a  ploughed  field,  it  received,  and  perhaps 
still  receives,  some  of  the  alluvium  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  and  so  its  herbage  is  riclier  and  sweeter.  Now, 
this  acre  and  a  half  is,  every  spring,  the  most  Mossy 
part  of  my  field.  I  have  visited  it  to-day,  and  observe 
that  the  herbage  is  pushing  through  the  Moss,  which 
is  itself  growing  brown  aud  fading  in  the  customary 
way.  I  may  add  that  the  field  in  question  is  mown 
every  year,  depastured  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
has  a  coat  of  well-rotted  stable-dung  every  third  year. 
Of  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Moss  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  I  bring 
forward  a  parallel  case  iuthe  matted  covering  of  flooded 
laiids,  to  be  observed  in  early  spring,  and  wluch  expe- 
rience proves  it  is  inj  urious  to  remove. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  read  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  agricultural  part  of  last  week's  Paper 
(in  the  "Notices  to  Correspondents"),  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Moss  on  Grass  laud.  These  instructions  are 
exactly  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  learnt  and 
again  inculcate — that  the  improvement  of  the  turf,  or 
green-sward,  should  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  and 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  the  Moss.  Perhaps  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  good  seeds  aud  the 
manures  with  it,  it  may  be  useful  to  scarify  the  surface 
at  the  time  of  their  application  ;  but  otherwise,  and 
without  these  applications,  I  am  certain  that  denuding  a 
poor  field  of  its  Moss  in  early  spring  is  injui-ious  to  the 
tender  plants  it  serves  at  that  season  to  protect  and 
nourish. — P.  P. 


Kome  Correspondence. 

Glass. — Though  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  your 
remarks  in  your  last  Paper,  upon  the  subject  of  glass, 
than  with  those  of  your  eon-espondent  in  the  previous 
one,  you  must  excuse  my  saying  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  more  to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the  glass-duty 
than  they  had  with  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax — 
that  this  scheme  had  long  been  a  favourite  one  with  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  that  he  only  waited  liis  opportunity  for 
can-ying  it  into  effect.  So  much  afraid,  however,  was 
he  of  his  intention  becoming  known  before  he  placed  his 
"  baue  and  antidote"  before  the  House,  that  for  want  of 
better  information  he  then  made  a  statement  calculated 
not  only  to  mislead  the  public  and  to  injure  glass  manu- 
facturers, but  from  liis  glowing  anticipations  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  glass  that  would  be  required  from, 
"  water-pipes  up  to  chronometer  springs,"  he  has  created 
such  expectations  of  increased  employment  among  the 
working  glass-makera,  that  they  have  already  demanded 
and  obtained  an  advance  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
their  former  wages.    He  stated  that  a  manujfacturer  de- 
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mauded  1  j.  for  glass  which  he  would  supply  without  the 
duty  at  -tcl.  per  loot ;  this,  I  understand,  was  for  sheet 
glass  of  a  stipulated  size  fur  a  large  conservatory  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  which  sizes 
would  have  leeii  made  exact,  and  consequently  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  loss  in  the  cutting.  The 
duty  was  73*.  G(/.  and  the  drawback  80s.  per  cwt.,  with 
5  per  cent,  in  both  cases  ;  in  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turer first  obtained  a  bonus  upon  the  duty,  amounting 
almost  to  Id.  per  foot,  but  what  was  still  better,  he  de- 
voted the  inferior  to  its  original  designation  and  reserved 
the  superior  quality  for  the  best  glazing  purposes,  and 
of  course  at  a  nuich  liigher  price.  In  furnishing  us 
with  an  example  of  theTormer,  and  the  present  prices  of 
crown  glass,  you  say,  "  that  in  this  instance  the  public 
lias  the  full  benelit  of  the  repealed  duties"  (though 
there  is  nothing  like  two-thirds  of  a  reduction  in  price), 
and  yet  }ou  have  previously  stated  that  "you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  new  prices  of  glass,"  and  go  on  to  say 
"it  is  folly  to  think  that  the  new  prices  are  permanent." 
I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  from  a  desire  to  serve  the 
horticulturists  at  the  expense  of  the  glass  manufacturers, 
that  you  express  the  hope  "  that  the  latter  have  met  for 
the  last  time."  This  may  be  sport  for  you,  but  it  is 
death  to  us,  and  whilst  we  see  these  things  done 
daily  both  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  world, 
you  surely  will  not  blame  us  for  following  such  worthy 
examples.  Why  not  as  well  hope  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  met  for  the  last  time  ;  but  we,  like  your 
friends,  meet  for  improvement,  as  well  as  foi-  self-pre- 
servation. Though  you  have  exonerated  the  glass- 
manufacturer  from  the  charges  previously  imputed  to 
them,  we  do  not  wish  to  make  a  "scape  goat"  of  the 
middle-mcu  or  the  glaziers,  who  are  as  essential  to  us 
as  the  salesman  and  the  butcher  are  to  the  feeders  of 
fat  stock  ;  at  the  same  time  we  agree  with  you  in  saying 
that  if  any  one  sitbmits  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
statements  as  you  have  furnished,  with  such  means  of 
better  information  at  hand,  they  fairly  deserve  it.  The 
restriction  of  malce  to  which  you  allude,  was  not  adopted 
to  raise  the  price  of  glass  ;  at  least,  such  was  not  the 
effect ;  manufacturers  have  to  pay  their  workmen  full 
wages,  work  or  play,  and  the  more  they  made,  the  less 
its  cost,  so  that  with  this  stimulus  and  their  increased 
powers  of  production,  they  made  far  more  than  was  re- 
quired, and  since,  when  made,  a  very  heavy  duty  was 
to  be  paid  upon  it,  they  either  sold  or  exported  it  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  to  raise  that  duty.  It  was  only, 
therefore,  after  this  fexterminating  war  of  prices  had 
gone  on  (which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish  to  see  re- 
newed), and  after  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  glass- 
houses in  the  kingdom  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  survivors 
then  met,  and  agreed,  upon  cool  reflection,  to  be  governed 
by  the  excise  returns  as  to  quantity,  and  to  make  in 
future  only  such  glass  as  the  legitimate  wants  of  the 
trade  required.  From  this  you  will  perceive,  and  must 
admit,  that  our  powers  of  production  have  not  latterly 
been  put  forth  to  their  full  extent,  and  my  firm  belief  is, 
that  let  the  demand  he  as  great  as  you  anticipate,  and 
as  I  hope  to  see,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  it.  At 
all  events  we  are  preparing  for  it,  so  far  as  the  present 
number  of  workmen  and  their-  disposition  will  permit, 
and  we  hope  not  only  in  time  to  keep  out  foreigners, 
but  also  to  supply  them  with  some  of  our  superior 
glass  ;  which  must  not  only  reduce  the  product  aud  in- 
crease the  cost  of  their  manufacture,  but  we  trust,  with- 
out offending  our  gardening  fi-iends  here,  may  probably 
enable  the  Belgian  gardeners  to  enter  into  competition 
with  them  iu  the  forcing  department ;  and  I  further 
trust,  that  the  gentleman  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  maybe  fnrnished  either  by  one  or  the  other  with 
as  fine  Asparagus  throughout  the  whole  winter  as  he 
partook  of  at  Vienna  on  Christmas-day. —  William  Pil- 
Jcington,  Croicn,  Sheet,  and  Plate- Glass  Works,  St. 
Helen's,  Lancashire,  April  23. 

York  Tulip  Challenge.— The  York  Floral  Society 
having  last  autunni  thrown  out  a  challenge  that  they 
vfould  show  florist  flowers  against  any  Society  in  Eng- 
land, Tulips  were  mentioned,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
four  of  the  Altrincham  Society,  to  show  any  si.x  of  the 
York  Society  at  Norman  ton,  for  not  less  than  25/.  This 
was  objected  to,  on  account  of  their  friends  not  being 
able  to  view  the  flowers,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one  of 
the  York  Society  to  show  at  the  Coppice,  near  Notting- 
ham, as  some  of  the  Society  were  entered  for  that  exhi- 
bition. I  am  authorized  to  state  that  they  will  show 
them  at  their  own  Society's  show,  York,  or  any  other 
place,  and  the  money  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  the 
match  is  concluded  in  some  individual's  hands  ;  trusting 
that  this  will  meet  the  views  of  the  York  Society,  I 
subscribe  myself,  John  Slater,  C'heetham  Hill,  Man. 
Chester,  April  22. 

Broccoli. — The  following  sorts  of  Broccoli  have  stood 
the  winter  well,  and  are  now  quite  green,  although  most 
of  the  puter  leaves  were  destroyed  and  have  fallen  off. 
The  soil  is  gravel,  and  the  number  about  10  dozen  : — 
Victoria,  laid  down  and  buried  up  to  the  leaves :  one  of 
the  Superb  Whites  treated  in  the  same  way ;  Millar's 
Dwarf,  earth  drawn  up  round  the  stems;  Sprouting 
Broccoli  is  very  much  injured,  mostly  destroyed.— £s/f, 
Portsmouth. 

Galvanic  Protectors.— I  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Barnes  to 
page  115,  Vol.  I.,  of  the  Chronicle,  where  I  first  de- 
scribed the  action  and  use  of  the  galvanic  plates  (accom- 
panied with  a  drawing).  These  plates  are  infinitely 
better  than  the  hoop  invented  by  Mr.  Walker,  as  any 
space  from  half  a  foot  square  to  a  whole  bed,  may  be 
thus  protected ;  while  the  hoop  protects  only  a  single 
plant.  To  Mr.  Barnes's  first  question  it  is  replied,  that 
if  it  be  desirable  that  plants,  flowers,  or  seedling  crops. 


should  not  be  devoured  by  slugs,  then  are  the  protectors  i  the  nest  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  accessible,  and 
useful  and  necessary.  To  the  second  I  aflirm,  that  no  to  that  circumstance  alone  it  is  indebted,  no  doubt,  for 
plan  has  yet  been  made  known  tjiat  is  so  effectual,  so  ,  the  preference. — D.  M.,  Perth. 

efHcient,  in  wet  or  drought,  so  easy  of  application,  and  so  i  Propagation  of  Plants  from  Hoots. — Observing  that 
inexpensive,  as  the  galvanic  protectors  ;  nor  do  I  believe  |  you  are  enumerating  those  plants  that  can  be  propagated 


that  any  better  plan  can  be  devised,  for  this  is  com 
plete.  'i'o  the  tliird  question,  "  is  it  necessary  to  gal- 
vanize snails  to  keep  them  from  plants  ?"  it  is  answered,  |  i.^,  mc  uiu^tii. — . 

it  is  not  necessary  to  hang  a  man  in  order  to  kill  him  ;.  J*Ti;i(;s If  these  are  injured  by  bleedin 

yet  hanging  is  a  most  eflicient  mode.  Through  the-1 
whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is  nothing 
so  tempting  to  the  taste  of  snails  (if  one  may  judge  by 
their  determined  attempts  to  get  at  them),  as  the  anthers 
of  Polyanthuses  and  the  seed-leaves  of  Ranunculuses  ; 
yet,  though  my  garden  has  its  share  of  slugs  and  snails, 
notwithstanding  my  many  excellent  friends,  the  toads, 
I  grow  my  choice  Polyanthuses  aud  raise  a  portion  of 
my  seedling  Ranunculuses  in  the  open  border ;  but 
noli  me  tangere — touch  me  not — isthe  admonition  of  the 
galvanic  plates  placed  around  them — no  slug  ever  passed 
my  battery.  But  the  e.-cperinuntum  crucis  was  devised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon.  He  placed  three  ^lugs  without 
food  within  the  circle  of  the  protectors  ;  he  stated  that 
they  remained  there  many  days,  aud  were  not  able  to 
get  out.—F.  T: Horner,  M.D.,  Hull.  P.S.— Brick-dust 
or  sand,  with  a  little  tow,  is  what  I  use  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  them,  when  put  into  use. 

Potatoes  versus  Frost. — Much  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  influence  which  frost  has  upon  Potatoes,  without 
their  vegetative  powers  being  destroyed.  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  had  a  small  quantity  of  Ash-leaf 
Kidneys  lying  in  an  outhouse  the  whole  \Ninter  without 
any  covering  whatever  ;  the  door  of  the  house  was  not 
once  closed  during  the  whole  period,  not  even  during 
the  severe  nights  in  March  when  my  thermometer  stood 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  at  about  7°,  and  yet  the 
Potatoes  remained  uninjured.  This  is  a  clear  proof 
that  they  will  bear  mucli  more  cold  weather  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  particularly  when  well  dried 
before  they  are  housed  for  wintei-. — A.,  St.  John's  Wood. 

The  Toad. — (See  p.  258). — In  Dorsetshire,  several 
years  ago,  I  remember  the  roads  aud  gravel  walks  being 
strewed  with  dead  toads,  and  others  in  a  languishing 
and  seemingly  dying  state.  Jlost  of  the  latter  cai'ried 
one  of  smaller  (though  not  very  small)  size,  on  his  back. 
I  took  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  im- 
puted it  to  kind  motives  on  the  part  of  the  large  one, 
and  a  wish  to  remove  the  other  from  tlie  earth,  the  state 
of  which  (though  not  then  wet)  I  supposed  to  produce 
the  epidemic.  Observations  of  the  same  fact  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  the  dying  toad  is  "ridden  to 
death;"  wdiich,  however,  I  cannot  readily  credit.  The 
shrew  mouse  is  seldom  seen  dead  except  on  a  road, 
gravel  walk,  or  hard  path,  though  rarely  seen  there 
alive.     They  seek  the  driest  situation  (I  conceive)  as  the 

best    chance    of    prolonging    life.  —  A.    Herbert. 

A  con-espondent  from  Manchester  writes: — "The 
smaller  toad  on  the  back  of  the  other  is  the  male,  the 
larger  the  female.  They  remain  thus  together  till  the 
female  has  laid  all  her  spawn,  wdiich  the  male  impreg- 
nates as  it  leaves  the  female.  Frogs  will  sometimes 
remain  between  30  and  40  days  together,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  long  toads  keep  up  their  intercourse."  [We 
did  not  understand  the  inquiry  to  allude  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.]  The  young  toads  are  the  males,  which 

leave  the  females  unhurt,  after  the  latter  have  depo- 
sited their  eggs  in  the  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
female  toads  die  through  exhaustion,  especially  when 
they  are  grasped  by  more  than  one  male.  I  have  known 
no  less  than  five  males  clinging  to  one  dead  female. 
Hence  might  arise  the  false  notion  that  young  toads  ride 
on  the  old  ones'  backs  till  the  latter  die. —  W. 

Garden  Walls. 
Mr.  Rivers's  remark  (p.  240),  as  to  the  bad  efl'ect  on 
some  Pears  of  close  contact  with  the  wall,  I  beg  to 
suggest  a  plan  of  wall  for  those  Pears,  wdiich  I  would 
assuredly  try  were  1  in  want  of  waUing,  and  which 
would  be  cheap,  and,  the  bricks  and  mortar  being 
good,  strong  also.     The  dotted  lines  are  the  founda- 


from  roots,  I  beg  to  name  the  Seakale,  whose  roots 
throw  out  innumerable  shoots  at  both  ends  wherever 
they  are  broken. — Header, 

it  is  gene 
rally  before  they  break.     The  chief  cause"of  it  is  late 
pruning.     Mr.  Hoare  recommends  pruniug  to  be  per-  S 
formed  as  soon  as  the  loaf  has  fallen  ;  and   more  re-  A 
cently  Mr.  Roberts  prunes  and  disbuds  with  the  leaf  on,  !' 
husbanding  as  it  were  the  energies  of  the  plant.     The  . 
system  of  prunuig  back  close  up  to  the  shoot  after  it  has  s' 
grown  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  as  practised  by  Mr.    » 
Walker  and  "  Orford,"  is  worthy  of  general  application.  I 
It  supersedes  the  old  plan  of  amputation,  the   scars  of  \ 
which  maybe  seen  for  10  or  more  years  afterwards.! 
By  pruning   close   up  to  the  young  shoot,  new  wood  f 
nearly  covers  the  wound  in  one  year,  and  quite  so  if  the  1 
Vines  are  young. —  W.  lirown,  JSIerevule. 

Pelargoniums. — It  may  interest  the  amateur  to  Icnow 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  really  fine  seedling  Pelar- 
gonium. Edmund  Foster,  Esq.,  grows  annually  about 
2000  ;  Rev.  J.  Garth,  several  hundreds  ;  Captain 
Thurtle,  about  1000  ;  Mr.  Lyne,  many  hundreds  ;  Mr. 
Beck  as  many  ;  Mr.  Cock,  200  ;  and  Messrs.  Catleugh 
and  Gaines,  several  hundreds  each  ;  beside  many  more 
private  growers  whose  numbers  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.  Aud  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  character  of  the  flowers  of  each  raiser 
is  so  different  that  the  experienced  eye  is  able  at  once 
to  distinguish  them.  Another  singular  circumstance  is, 
that  some  of  the  finest  and  most  desirable  varieties  have 
never  been  the  parents  of  anything  to  equal  themselves. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  obtain  something  fine  from 
Sylph,  Matilda,  Erectum,  and  Queen  of  Fairies,  and 
have  never  succeeded.  There  is  something  to  desire  in 
the  whole  of  them.  Sylph  bm'ns  upon  the  edge  of  the 
spot ;  Matilda  wants  greater  breadth  in  the  same  point ; 
Erectum  is  too  small ;  and  Queen  of  the  Fairies  is 
always  cramped,  wants  expansion,  and  is  seen  so  in 
every  collection.  Yet  with  all  their  faults,  some  if 
not  all  of  these  are  to  be  found  at  every  exhibition,  and 
this  is,  after  all,  the  great  test  of  the  value  of  a  flower. 
When  true,  what  finer  flower  is  there  than  Favourite  % 
but  it  sports  to  such  a  degree  that  no  exhibiter  can 
afford  to  risk  its  growth. —  Veritas. 

Potato-haulm. — From  a  passage  in  Prof.  Playfair's 
Lectuief,  it  seems  that  Potato-haulm,  containing  nutri- 
tion botli  for  the  Grass  and  the'seed,  should  be  a  desir- 
able iogiedient  in  ccmpost.  I  have  some  which  was 
green  about  five  years  since,  and  has  been  a  soil  for  a 
year  and  a  half  :  it  Icoks  promising.  I  imagine  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  strengl.h  of  its  fibre  ;  some  Borta 
appear  to  decsy  faster  than  otbers. — O- 
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^oci'fties. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
April  23. — This,  the  first  meeting  for  the  season, 
took  place  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.  Although 
not  superior  to  the  last  spring  show,  several  interesting 
specimens  were  produced.  The  Royal  Adelaide  Cup 
was  aw.arded  to  Sir.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  for  the  best 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants.  In  this  group  wei'e 
several  well-grown  Cape  Heaths,  among  which  a  large 
E.  vestita  rosea  was  particularly  remarkable,  on  account 
of  its  liandsorae  dark-red  blossoms  ;  from  the  same  col- 
lection were  large  specimens  of  Azalea  in  full  bloom  ; 
Leschenaultia  formosa ;  Aphelexis  humilis ;  the  useful 
Taking  for  granted  the  soundness  of   Tropteolum  tricolor ;    Hovea   Celsi ;    Ixora  coccinea  ; 


tion,  the  others  the  wall  ;  the  intervals  from  pillar  to 
pillar  two  bricks  and  a  half  ;  but  that,  and  also  the  thick- 
ness of  the  main  wall,  are  at  the  gardener's  discretion. 
In  building  up  the  pillars,  Avhole  bricks  and  halt  bricks 
must  be  used  alternately,  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
may  be  properly  tied  in  together. —  W. 

The  iio6m.-^Soft-billed  birds  being  seldom  or  never 
domesticated  in  Scotland,  at  least,  in  any  part  of  it  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  would  Mr.  Kidd  inform  an, 
anxious  northern  reader  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  he 
generally  treats  these  birds,  the  food  they  like,  and  es- 
pecially how  nestlings  are  dealt  with  2  W  ith  regard  to 
the  cuckoo,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  the  hedge-sparrow 
is  not  the  "usually  favoured  bird"  here.  In  all  my 
experience  I  never  found,  nor  heard,  locally,  of  a  young 
cuckoo  behig  discovered  in  the  nest  of  either  the  hedge- 
sparrow  or  robin  ;  the  tit-lark  being  the  only  favoured 
foster-mother  of  the  young  cuckoo,  which,  however,must 
find  itself  equally  at  home  with  any  of  the  three.     But 


and  a  good  Euphorbia  splendens,  whose  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms  contrasted  well  with  the  w  hite-flowering 
Azaleas,  producing  a  fine  effect. — A  large  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  many  of  wdiich  were 
specimens  of  good  management.  These  comprised  a 
large  Euphorbia  splendens ;  a  fine  plant  of  Pimelea 
spectabilis  ;  a  well-managed  Aphelexis  humilis  ;  the 
showy  Ixora  coccinea  ;  Troptcolum  tricolor ;  Erica 
grandinosa,  a  useful  species  covered  with  multitudes  o£ 
small  snow-white  blossoms  ;  two  species  of  Acacia  ;  Cac- 
tus Jenkinsoni  ;  and  a  spreading  bushy  plant  of  Gnidia 
pinifolia,  presenting  an  abundant  display  of  white 
bloom.  —  Mr.  Hamp  obtained  [a  second  Prize  for  a 
small  group,  comprising,  among  others,  Cytisus  racemo- 
sus  ;  a  large  Azalea  indica  alba  in  full  blossom  ;  Clero- 
dendron  fragrans  ;  a  good  Epacris  grandiflora  ;  Camellia 
reticulata  ;  two  Boronias  and  Ruellia  formosa. — From 
J.  AUnutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  were  several  Azaleas, 
Hovea  Celsi,  and  other  plants. — Some  Orcbidaceas  were 
present  from  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  and  Mr.  Pawley, 
of  Bromley  ;  from  the  former  was  a  specimen  of  Dendro- 
bium  macrophyllum,  whose  gracefully  drooping  branches 
were  clothed  with  large  lilac  blossoms. — Of  other  single 
specimens  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  sent  an  immense 
plant  of  Erica  favoides  elegans,  which,  although  not  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  well  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection  ;  Mr.  AUnutt,  a  beautiful  Erica 
propendens,  producing  an  abundance  of  small  pink 
bell-shaped  blossoms  ;  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Acre-lane, 
Brixton,  a  small,  but  handsome  plant  of  the  larger 
variety  of  E.  ai-istata  ;  and  finally  from  Mi-.  Ivery,  of 
Peckham,  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  Tropajolum  tri- 
color,  covering  a   circular  wire   treUis Mr.  Wood, 

of  Norwood,  sent  a  collection  of  named  Alpines — 
The  show  of  Auriculas,  taking  into  consideration  the 
late  unfavourable  season,  sui'passed  our  expectations. 
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but  the  display  was  not  so  large  as  on  former  occasions. 
The  seedlings  were  not  very  good  ;  the  best,  which  re- 
ceived a  second  class  certificate,  was  from  Mr.  J.  Dick- 
son, named  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  circular  ijroperties  of  which 
were  very  good  ;  another  was  also  selected  from  Mr. 
Chapman's  seedlings,  named  Earl  Stanhope,  the  paste 
of  which  was  too  starry.  The  Silver  Cup,  value  5 
guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  was  awarded 
to  W.  Trahar,  Esq.,  for  Hedge's  Britannia,  Page's  Cham- 
pion, Taylor's  Glory,  and  Smith's  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr. 
Trahar's  flowers  were  Clegg's  Crucifix,  Waterhouse's 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dickson's  Apollo  and  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  the  Amateur's  Class,  for  the  best 
Pair  of  Auriculas,  the  Middle  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  H.  Schrojder,  Esq.,  for  Page's 
Champion,  and  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe. 
The  2d  Prize,  a  small  Silver,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Trahar,  with  Taylor's  Glory,  and  Lightbody's  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  a  2d  small  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  —  Sandeland,  Esq.,  for  Page's  Ducliess  of  Oldenberg, 
and  Gordon's  Champion.  In  the  Nui'serymeu's  Class, 
for  the  best  Pair,  the  small  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Dickson,  for  Page's  Champion  and 

MacLeau's  Unique.   Class  J For  the  best  C  Auriculas, 

Amateurs,  middle  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  Trahar,  for 
lUetcalfe's  Lancashire  Hero,  Gordon's  Champion, 
Cardinal  Fleury,  Moon's  Violet,  Page's  Champion, 
Point's  Highland  Boy;  small  Silver  Medal,  J.  H. 
Schroeder,  Esq.,  for  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Lord  Primate, 
Chapman's  True  Blue,  Gabel's  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Stretches'  Alexander,  Page's  Champion.  The  Prize  of 
3  guineas,  presented  by  Messrs.  Trahar  and  Chapman, 
was  awai'ded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Dickson,  who  also  e.xhibited 
a  large  collection  not  for  competition.  A  Class  Certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  J.  Burnard  for  a  seedling  Poly- 
anthus, named  R.  Cobden,  a  flower  of  good  properties. 
Pansies  wore  present  from  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Guildford,  and  a  fine  collection  of  well-grown  Cinerarias 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Dec.  6. — The  Treasurer  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Dewar 
presented  specimens  of  Carduus  setosus,  discovered  by 
himself  in  July  last,  three  miles  from  Dunfermline, 
Fifeshire.  This  being  a  plant  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
apparently  hitherto  unknown  on  the  western  coasts, 
there  seems  nmch  probability  that  the  seed  has  been 
accidentally  imported  from  Russia.  Its  nearest  ally  in 
Britain  is  C.  arvensis.  Mr.  T.  Bentall  presented  speci- 
mens of  CEnanthe  fluviatilis  (of  Coleman)  collected  by 
himself  in  the  river  near  Ilalstead,  Essex,  in  July. 
The  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch  presented  specimens  of  Helian- 
themum  Breweri  (Planclion),collected  iu  the  loi:g  Itnown 
locality  of  Holyhead  Mountain,  Anglesea,  This  species 
has  hitherto  been  coufoundecj  witii  H.  guttatum,  by  all 
British  botanists^  b-ji  is  figured  as  an  nndescribed 
species  in  the  "  London  Journal  of  Botany,"  for  Nov. 
1844,  ar'^  explanations  given  in  the  succeeding  number 
Ci  the  same  periodical.  The  true  H.  guttatum,  from 
the  south  of  France,  was  shown  to  be  quite  a  diflferent 
plant,  by  specimens  laid  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Hewitt 
Watson  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  series  of 
specimens,in  illustration  of  the  three  species  of  OEnanthe 
described  by  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural 
History,"  under  the  names  of  pimpinelloides,  Lachenalii, 
and  silaifolia.  Mr.  Watson  stated  that  these  species 
had  been  confused  and  misnamed  by  Hudson  and 
Smith,  and  that  most  succeeding  botanists  had  in 
consequence  been  misled  about  them  ;  the  errors  and 
confusion  being  greatly  increased  by  the  want  of 
root  and  fruit,  on  specimens  collected  for  herbaria. 
He  considered  that  Mr.  Lees  was  the  first  English 
botanist  who  correctly  understood  the  true  pim- 
pinelloides. Mr.  Babington  next  rightly  determined 
the  Lachenalii.  And  lastly  Mr.  Ball,  contrasting  these 
two  plants  with  the  peucedanifolia  of  Smith,  showed 
clearly  enough  that  three  indigenous  species  had  been 
confused  into  two  only,  on  account  of  no  single  botanist 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  three.  Specimens 
sent  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Lees, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Thwaites,  with  others  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Watson  himself,  illustrated  the  three 
species  clearly  ;  except  tliat  the  early  radical  leaves, 
and  perfectly  mature  fruit,  of  Smith's  peucedanifolia, 
were  still  wanting.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  suspected 
that  Mr.  Ball's  name  of  silaifolia  was  equally  incoi*rect 
as  Smith's  name  of  peucedanifolia  ;  and  not  knowing 
any  other  described  species  to  which  Smith's  plant 
could  be  referred,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Oinanthe 
Smithii,  to  be  temporary  or  permanent,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Having  sent  a  paper  to  the  "  Phytolo- 
gist,"  on  the  subject,  he  would  uot  extend  his  remarks 
further  before  the  Society.  The  following  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  specific  characters  proposed  for  the 
species  : — 1.  CE.  pimpinelloides,  Linn.  'Tubers  oval  or 
subspherical,  connected  with  the  stem  by  a  slender 
peduncle  ;  fruit  cylindrical,  about  as  broad  as  the 
calyx,  callous  at  the  base,  not  contracted.  2.  CE. 
Lachenalii,  Gmel.  Tubers  elongated  and  slender, 
clavate,  fusiform,  or  subcylindrical,  gradually  enlarging 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  without  any  distinct  peduncle. 
Fruit  oblong  or  turbinate,  broader  than  the  calyx,  con- 
tracted and  without  callosity  at  base.  3.  CE.  Smithii,  H. 
Wats.  Tubers  short  and  thick,  clavate,  fusiform,  or 
oblonGr,  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  fruit  cylindri- 
cal, scarcely  so  broad  as  the  calyx,  callous  at  the  base, 
not  contracted.  The  Society  has  specimens  of  these 
three  species  for  distribution  ;  but  those  of  pimpineb 
loides  and  Smithii  arc,  unfortur.ately,  few  in  immber, 
and  by  no  means  in  good  condition.     So  long  as  they 


will  last  examples  will  be  introduced  into  each  parcel 
sent  out  in  rotation,  in  order  to  correct  errors  of  nomen- 
clature, which  may  be  expected  in  most  British  herbaria. 

Country  Shows. 

Clieadle  Cuctimber  Show,  April  19. — This  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  George  and  Dragon  Inn,  was  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  a  first  effort,  it  gave  general  satisfaction, 
both  to  growers  and  amateurs.  The  fruit,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  schedule,  was  of  first-i'ate 
quality. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  first  on 
the  list,  has  been  as  fortunate  with  Cucumbers  as  with 
Pines  ;  he  has  exhibited  at  18  early  spring  Shows  in 
the  locality  of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  and  won  first 
prizes  at  17  of  them. 


SHebftfos. 

The  Grasses  of  Bri'ain.  By  R.  Parnell,  M.D.  8vo. 
Blackwood.     With  76  Copperplates. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  Grasses  of  Scotland,  noticed 
at  page  791  of  our  volume  for  1842.  The  same  plan  is 
adopted  as  on  the  former  occasion,  only  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  remainder  of  the  British  Grasses  not  included 
among  those  of  Scotland. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  anything  to  what 
we  formerly  said  of  the  work.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
useful  aid  to  those  who,  without  herbaria,  and  extensive 
libraries,  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
distinctions  between  the  numerous  species  that  occur  in 
this  country.  Good  characteristic  figures  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  new  species  are  to  be  found  in  this  work, 
which  is  preceded  by  useful  dix'ections  for  laying  down 
artificial  Grass,  the  principal  part  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawson. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
(8vo.  Longmans). — The  first  number  of  this  periodical 
is  before  us.  It  is  an  official  statement  of  the  progress 
of  geological  inquiry,  published  by  the  Vice-Secretary 
of  the  Geological  Society,  under  the  control  of  the 
Council.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  appear 
quarterly,  if  due  encouragement  is  given  to  the  publica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  to  supersede  the  quarto  "  Transactions" 
which  have  hitherto  contained  the  original  papers  read 
before  the  Society.  We  can  say  that  the  plan  of  the 
work  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  so  well  executed  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  of  its  being  well  received  by  all 
geological  readers. 


Botanical  Rambles  m  iJrocmar  (Duff,  Dundee,  12mo.) 
is  a  pamphlet  of  62  pages,  in  which  an  account  of  the 


more  remarkable  species  of  plants  iu  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Forfar  is  given  in  the  form  of  a, 
traveller's  journal.  Our  crowded  columns  prevent  our 
giving  extracts  from  the  work,  but  we  recommend  all 
lovers  of  botanical  gossip  to  procure  the  pamphlet  for- 
themselves.  It  is  worth  reading.  To  those  who  j>ur- 
chase  Mr.  Gardiner's  dried  specimens  of  Scotch  plants,, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  cheap,  it  will  be  particularly 
interesting.  — — — 

Budge's  Practical  Miner's  Guide  (Longmans). — Ai 
second  edition  of  this  useful  \^ork  has  just  appeared. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  all  persons- 
engaged  in  practical  mining.  We  remark  towards  the  , 
end  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  geologists,  with  whose  views 
the  author  cannot  agree.  Considering  who  the  great 
geologists  of  the  day  are,  we  think  that  Mr.  Budge's 
language  might  have  been  rather  more  courteous.  If 
his  views  respecting  the  formation  of  "  heaves,"  &c.  are 
right,  he  might  have  expressed  his  opinions  civilly. 
Rude  dogmatism  carries  no  weight  with  it  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  sense.  

Report  of  Lectures  oa  the  Natural  History  of 
Plants  Yielding  Food  (12mo,  Chm-ehill),  is  a  little 
brochure  of  48  pages,  by  Dr.  Lankester.  It  is  a 
popular  view  of  the  more  important  plants  used  ia 
diet,  and  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  what 
is  known  on  the  subject,  drawn  up  with  clearness  and 
in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy.  An  extract  on  the 
subject  of  pie-crust  will  show  the  manner  of  the  book. 

"  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  starch  bad  one  peoui- 
liar  property,  that  of  entering  readily  into  combination 
with  oil,  forming  a  peculiar  chemical  compound,  exceed- 
ingly indigestible  ;  but  which  was  uot  formed  at  a  low 
temperature,  so  that  the  starch  in  ordinary  bread  and 
butter  would  not  combine  with  the  butter,  but  it  would 
so  combine  with  oleaginous  matter  in  baking  or  boiling  ; 
and  this  was  why  pie-crust  and  other  matters  were  so 
exceedingly  indigestible.  Plum-cake,  plum-pudding,, 
pancakes,  &o.  ought  to  be  interdicted  altogether  as 
articles  of  diet  by  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  digest- 
ive powers  iu  all  their  original  integrity." 


The  Lady's   Country  Companion  ;  or  how  to  enjoy  a 

Country  lAfe  Rationally.     By  Mrs.  Loudon.     12moi 

Longmans. 
It  is  worth  knowing  how  to  enjoy  life  rationally  any- 
where ;  aud  Mrs.  Loudon  undeitakes  to  show  how  that 
is  to  be  done  in  the  country.  W  ill  nibody  teach  the 
way  of  doing  so  in  cities  \  She  ■  st;  tes  that  her  owa 
wants  and  feelings  hare  been  made  i  he  standard  for 
judging  of  those  of  others  ;  and  a  better  standard  could 
hardly  have  been  found. 

The  work  consists  of  19  letters,  of  which  one  is 
Introductory,  five  relate  to  the  House,  six  to  the  Garden,, 
four  to  Domestic  Animals,  one  to  Rural  Walks,  one  tO' 
Country  Amusements,  and  one  to  Country  Duties. 

It  is  not  to  be 'supposed  that  much  novelty  can  be 
found  in  such  a  subject  as  this  ;  the  aim  of  the  talented 
authoress  has  been  to  give  very  general  information 
upon  the  common  subjects  with  which  ladies  should  be 
familiar,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  her  work  will  be 
read  with  advantage  by  the  young  who  are  about  to 
take  upon  themselves  domestic  responsibility^  in  a 
country  residence. 

Bees. 

Nutfs  Bee-hives. — "  W."  states  that  the  new  system 
of  bee-management,  discovered  by  Nutt,  does  not  an- 
swer. I  can  produce  abundant  proof  that  it  does 
answer,  and  could  send  you  many  names  of  persons  who- 
have  tried  it  with  the  best  effect.  If  clumsy  or  careless 
persons  do  not  find  it  to  answer,  the  fault  is  in  them- 
selves and  not  in  the  system. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  Whit- 
tingion,  Oswestry. 

Weight  of  Hives.  —  Your  correspondent  "  Este" 
(p.  227),  has  given  the  weight  of  his  hives  and  boxes  of 
bees,  from  which  I  perceive  that  the  greatest  decrease 
in  weight  was  in  the  first  hive,  which  weighed  the  most 
in  autumn,  the  decrease  being  44^  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  least  decrease  was  in  the  second  hive,  being  Slf  per 
cent. ;  that  the  avei-age  decrease  of  the  three  hives  was 
about  38,  and  that  of  the  two  boxes  was  about  33J  per 
cent.  Now,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  your  apiarian 
readers  if  "  Este"  would  oblige  them  by  statmg  whetheU- 
they  were  all  managed  alike  during  the  winter  ;  and  if 
not,-  what  kind  of  aspect,  situation,  and  temperature 
each  of  them  had  been  subjected  to  since  they  were 
weighed  in  August.  The  result  of  similar  experiments 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  would  materially 
assist  in  ascertaining  what  is  the  most  successful  method 
of  managing  bees  during  winter.  The  articles  by  Mr. 
Smartt,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  columns, 
contain  much  useful  and  practical  information  on  bee- 
management  ;  and  the  remarks  of  "  W."  have  elicited 
some  important  hints  and  suggestions  ;  but  as  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  hives,  and  system  of  management  of  the 
above  correspondents  differ  in  many  points,  they  would 
confer  a  favour  on  your  readers  by  each  giving  a  state- 
ment of  theamount  of  producewhich  they  have  obtained 
from  three  or  six  stocks  or  families  of  bees  during  the 
last  three  years. — E.  Briggs,  West-street,  Bourne. 

Answers. — Semper  parattis.^Put  your  box-hive  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  ;  if  that  does  not  clear  the  mould 
from  the  combs,  do  as  you  mention — make  a  clean  box 
of  it   yourself.     Be  guarded   against  damp,  otherwise 

your  bees  will  not  prosper. —  JV. J.    T/iomas.^Do 

not  remove  your  bees  from  the  cottage-hive,  wait  till 
they  swarm.  Put  the  bees  into  a  box  about  16|  inches 
clear  each  way.  That  size  will  do  for  whatever  plan  you 
adopt.  Collateral  liivea  are  good,  as  are  also  toryfing 
boxes. —  W. 
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Crarden     Blemoranda.  height,  and  aie  cluthed  with  foUage  down  over   the  rim 

Ltiah  Park,  Haviul—Sir  George  T.  Slaun'.on,  Bl,  .  "f  ^^  POts  5  there  have  lately  been  in  full  flower,  some 

M.p'—The  eitent  of  these  gardens,  and  the  high  con-    matchless  plants  of  E.  linnaMides  and  hiemalis.     Mr. 

Scott    is   not   less   suceessfol   in    the  ' 
culture  of  the  Pine-apple.     Pits,  150 
feet  in  length,  heated  by  pipes,  are  de- 
voted to  the  production   of  this  fruit. 
SECTIO'V.      .jf^  ty^V"  ^S2%^  ^^  never  saw  plants  in  better  health, 

~'  some  of  which  were  tlien  producing 

beautiful  fruit  just  fit  for  table — an 
object  attainable  at  all  seasons  here. 
Melons  and   Cucumbers   are  all  cul-  i 
tivated  at]  this  pbce  on  the  tank  sys- 
tem,J  and   with   the  most    saccessfol 


B'jr.ler  l",jr  climbers,  ti  inches  abyve  the  Hoor  level ;  15.  Cis- 
tern ;  16.  Tank  of  1000  gallons,  pump,  tfcc. :  mider  "the  arch 
of  this  tank  there  is  room  for  *  or  5  tons  of  coals  ;  17.  Hateb- 

PLAX. 


dition  in  which  they  are  kept,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  notoriety  with  those  who  have  visited  the  great  es- 
tablishments in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  not  inspected  the  gardens  and  pleasnre- 
grounds  of  Leigh  Park,  h.ive  yet  in  store  as  rich  a 
field  for  the  graafication  of  their  taste  in  gardening  as 
this  coimtry  can  afford.  Auy  report,  however,  of  this 
place  that  we  ^an  give  must  uece^arily  be  meagre ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  most  admire  the  extent 
and  perfect  keeping  of  the  groimds,  the  magnificent 
glass  honses,  or  the  high  cultivation  which  distinguishes 
every  plant  in  them.  The  first  object  which  we  in- 
spected was  a  large  conservatory  contiguous  to  the 
mansion,  60  feet  in  length,  40  feei  in  width,  and  14  feet 
in  height,  filled  with  noble  plants  of  various  kinds  ; 
eeveral  splendid  Orange-trees  in  perfect  healeh,  reaching 
to  the  the  top  of  the  hotise,  covered  with  foliage,  and 
laden  with  both  ripe  and  green  fruit  to  the  grotmd. 
There  were  also  in  this  house  large  Camellias.  Aran- 
carias.  &&,  a  Tea-tree  in  fine  condition,  10  feet  in 
height,  and  many  other  similar  specimens.  We  were 
then  conducted  to  the  stove,  which  has  recently  tmder- 
gone  many  improvements,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Scott ;  it  is  perhaps  unequalled  for 
its  aze  in  this  country,  and  its  inhabitants  exhibit  a 
mass  of  exuberant  foliage  from  the  grotmd  to  the  glass. 
Palms. — In  the  general  collection  of  stove  plants, 
the  following  are  well  worthy  of  remark  : — Cocos  co- 
ronaria,  20  feet  in  height  ;  Calamus  verus,  CO  feet  in 
height  and  very  graceful ;  Areuga  saccharifer,  leaves 
20  feet  in  length,  and  6  or  7  feet  in  breadUi ;  Latania 
Borbonica,  10  feet  in  height  ;  Elais gnineensis  ;  Carjota 
nrens,  15  feet  in  height,  with  ntmierons  lai^e  btmches 
of  flowers  in  bud  ;  Piicenix  dactylifera,  15  feet  in 
height ;  Chamtedorea  elegans  ;  Eaetris  setosa  ;  Raphis  ; 
and  Chamserops. 

FruHs. — Mango  tree,  S  feei  in  height,  very  branch- 
ing, and  coining  abundantly  into  flower  ;  Rose  Apple, 
Eugenia  jambos,  S  feet,  coming  into  flower ;  Euphoria 
litehi  and  Longan,  each  10  feet  in  height ;  Blighia 
sapida,  20  feet  in  height,  has  fruited  for  several  years, 
but  the  fruit  is  but  little  esteemed  ;  Cherimoyer  of 
Pern,  Anona  Cherimolia,  flowers,  but  does  not  fruit ; 
Sour-sop,  Anona  muricata ;  Avocado  Pear,  Persea  gra- 
tissima ;  Tamarind  tree,  12  feet  in  height,  flowers,  but 
has  not  yet  fruited  ;  Grias  cauliflora  ;  Achras  sapota  ; 
Papaw-tree,  Cariea  Papaya,  8  feet  in  height :  Mammea 
Americana  ;  Jack-tree,  1 4  feet  in  height,  Artocarpns 
integrifolia  ;  Gaava  P.  Cattleyantmi,  the  preserved  fruit  \ 
from  this  plant  is  equal  to  jelly  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  used  at  table  ;  Granadillas,  four  sorts 
fririted;  here.  i 

Spices,  ijc. — Lanms  einnamcmnm,  S  feet  in  height,  in 
fruit ;  L.  Cassia  :  Clove,  or  Caryophyllus  arc'maticus, ! 
8  feet  in  height,  very  handsome  shrub  ;  Allspice,  or 
Myrtus  Pimento,  12  feet  in  height,  2  varieties,  flowers 
and  fruits  ;  Nutmeg  ;  Coffee,  with  ripe  berries  ;  Choco- 
late, Theobroma  Cacao ;  Sugar-cane,  1 5  feet  in  height ; 
Logwood  ;  ilahogaay-tree,  25  feet  in  height ;  Bamboo, 
a  handsome  cone,  27  feet  in  height,  and  15  feet  in^ 
diameter, — in  stmuner  the  young  shoots  grow  i  inch 
every  hour,  or  6  inches  in  the  24  hours. 

Aquatics. — Xelumbium  speciosnm,  angle  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  both  flower  here ;  Nymphcea  ccemlea, 
Lotus,  and  mbra  ;  Papyrus  antiquorum,  20  ft.  in  height ; 
Cattiey^Dendrobitnns,C\-rtopodiums,  Oncidiums,Max- 
Jllarias,  ic,  grow  luxnriantlv  in  the  north  wins  of  this 
house. 

Inleresling  Plants. — Ficus  religiosa,  the  Pippul-tree  ; 
F.  indica,  the  Banj-an-tree  ;  F.  Sycamoms,  the  Syca- 
more of  the  Bible  ;  Bananas  of  several  varieties,  4'dis- 
tinct  sorts  have  been  fruited  here,  and  an  abnn^nce  of 
frait  is  obtained  every  season.  Amongst  climbers, 
Combretum,  Quisqualis^  35  feet  long,  Stephanotus  flori- 
bundus  and  AHamanda  cover  a  space  of  400  square  feet, 
and  flower  from  .ipril  to  yovBmher. 

A  house,  50  feet  in  length,  is  appropriated  to  Cape 
Heaths,  many  specimens  of  which  measure  4  feet  in 


results,  as  '^■:\- 
ajiparent  :. 
the  fine  Cucum- 
bers there  in 
abundance.  Mr. 
S^ott  looks  upon  i 
dtmg  as  a  ntii- 
saace  in  gardea- 
inj-,  unless  when 
applied  at  tlie 
roots  of  plants, 
so  thoroughly  has 
he  proved  the  va- 
lue of  hot  water. 
The  pleasure- 
grounds  cover  a 
diversified  and 
imdulating  sur- 
face of  20  acres,  ^ 
delightfully  in- 
terspersed with 
water,  and  in 
the  best  of  keep- 
ing, even  in  wia- 
ter.  Nianerotis  ^ 
orn  ameutal 
buiiuings,  at  a 
g2*eat  ouciay,  ai-e 
raited  in  appro- 
priate situations, 
such,  fur  exam- 
ple, as  a  Turkish 
Kiosk,  Chinese 
temples,  and  v.-i- 
rionsother  build- 
ings, with  Tases, 
tims,  statues,  &:c. 
In  a  retired  psit 
of  the  pleasnre- 
groimd  is  a  tem- 
ple, with  this  in- 
scription—  ^  Sa- 
crum pareniibus 
et  amicis,"  with 
I  a'fmarble  vase 
I  and  a  fine  btist. 
The  above  is, 
however,  but  an 
I  imperfect  epi- 
tome of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent gardens  in  this  countrv. 
i  —B.  G. 

!      REFERENCE  TO  PLA^f.  —  Sec- 
tion.— ^1.  South  wing,   with  upright 
n-ont  sashes  :   2.  Centre  bed.  20  feet 
;  in  width,  for  large  plants  ;   3.  Xorth 
wing,  with  wall  S  feet  in  height :  4. 
Pipes  in  open  channels  under    the 
floor  level;   5.  JTorth  path  between 
i  iron  columns,  covered  with  climbers  ; 
\  6.  Brick  chamber  for  tubs  of  large 
:  Musa.  Palms,  Ac. :    7.  Middle  pati, 
\  4  feet  in  width,  with  climbers  on  each  side  : 


Border,  heated  by  a 
return-pipe,  for  planting  out  climbers,  dwarf  Musas,  itc.  :  5.  Tank. 


4S  feet  in  length  and  i  feet  in  width,  heated  by  an  arm  of  Burbidge  ^;a;;:^;,^;ai,ss^a:i:^g»a;s^ 
and  Eealv's  boiler :  10.  Ttk  nt  path,  3  ft.  in  width,  with  small  columns  p-" 

'  for  climbers :  11.  Shelf.  2  feet  in  width,   over  the  channel  tor  pipe^.  0 
There  is  no  tie  of  timber  or  metal  in  this  house,  which  is  50  feet  in  ^ 

\  width  ;    fee  strength  is  obtained  bv  the  iron  castings,   which  are 
marked  rather  hearihr  to  show  how  they  are  bolted  on  to  the  iron 

!  columns  and  wooden' rafters.     Lenffth  of  stove  60  feet,  breadth  50 
feet.    Length  of  lobby  1-5  feet  by  19  feet,  not  including  the  passage  to 

,  tlie  pump  room.     Greatest  height  of  stove  above  the  floor  27  feet ; 

'  but  as  it  is  on  sand,  plants  ^aove  30  feet  in  height  can  be  stationed 

'  in  the  brick  chamber  in  the  lar:re  bed.     The  ends  of  the  house  are 
nprisht,  and  not  hipped  in.  glazed  with  sheer-glass.     The  raro  small 

\  Vineries  ai«  included,  to  show  die  arrangements  of  the  pipes.    These 

'  houses  are  tised  fcr  stove  plants  in  winter.     The  stove  is  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  range  of -5  divisions.    Ptix.—l.  Front  door  in  south  wing  ;    — ... . .    -  .        ,t,^  «„tT-^  -n^ 

2.  Front  ptth  ;  3.  Tank  :  1.  Borders  for  climbers,  &c  ;  5.  Middle  Fowlers  boiler-this  heats  the  north  ^g.  ^^^^,%^!^^ 
bed:  6.  Channel  for  lai^e  tuhs  with  Palms,  Musas,  &c.  :  7.  >-orth  part  of  south  wing  ot  stove  i^.-^- Z.'f^^|l:S^  and^S? 
path-    S.  North  door:   d.  Lobbv  connected  with  east  end  of  stove  :    boiler— one  arm  heats  the  lobty,  two  ^^ff^;,^?^^ 

1  10.  Earge  folding  door  (glass)";  11.  Cistern:   12.  Pump-room  con-    of  sooth  wing  of  stove;  the  other  arm_  heats  tne^tans^ 

;  necied  vath  tank  cf  3000  gallons  &r  rain  water ;   13.  Vinery :  14.  i  21.  Vinery. 


door  for  puttin?  in  coal ;  IS.  Boiler-shed  hid  in  a  shruh- 
berv    with  chimnev  shaft,  at  a  distance  fiwm  house  ;  1». 

the  eentrej  and. 
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Miscellaneous- 

Death  of  Mr.  Griffith.  — V\q  announce  with  un- 
feigned regret  the  death  of  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  in 
the  EasE  Indies,  after  a  few  days'  ilhiess,  on  the  7th  of 
February  last.  Thus  has  disappeared  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  aud  ardent  botanists  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Griffith's  observations  upon  Vegetable  Impregna- 
tion, and  lately  upon  the  development  of  AzoUa  and 
Salvinia  evinced  talents  for  observation  of  the  highest 
or^er  ;  and  it  will,  we  fear,  be  long  before  his  place  can 
1)6  supplied  in  India.  Our  last  letter  from  him  was 
dated  Calcutta  ;  he  had  been  lately  married,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Malacca,  on  medical  duty. 

Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. — We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Sir.  Jlurray  has  been  selected  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  curatorship.  We  shall  give  full  particulars 
next  week. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  cisuiiig  Week: 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  COXSEKTATORIES,  i'c. 

Stove. — The  increased  temperature  vrill  requii'e  great  vigi- 
lance to  keep  dovra  the  scale  and  bug  on  all  kinds  of  exotics  in 
waiTQ  atmospheres  ;  notliing  can  be  more  unsightly,  or  beti-ay 
greater  negligence,  than  to  see  plants  swarming  ^dth  these  in 
otherivise  finely  kept  stoves,  therefore,  follow  them  up  until 
they  are  quite  eradicated,  either  by  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  or  by 
some  of  the  efifective  washes  recommended  by  some  coiTespond- 
ents  ;  at  any  rate  keep  them  clear  by  ivhaterer  means  your 
assiduity  or  dihgence  may  suggest  to  be  effectual.  The  foliage 
which  plants  ai-e  now  making,  is,  in  many  instances,  destined 
to  be  their  chief  oraamcnt  for  months  to  come,  and  £f  this  is 
permitted  by  supineness  to  get  desti'oyed  in  this  early  stage,  the 
plants  wUi  exliibit  all  the  evidences  of  bad  and  careless  manage- 
ment. Greeithouse. — Attend  to  training  as  before  recommended, 
give  abundance  of  air  in  the  day-time,  and  syringe  the  plants  in 
the  afternoons  in  fine  wi?ather,  closing  the  house  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  promote  rapid  groirth. — A. 

I I._F LOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Continue  to  fork  up  borders  slightly  that  were  dug  in  autumn, 
and  to  regulate  any  of  the  more  advanced  herbaceous  plants, 
tying  them  up  if  they  requii'e  it.  Clematises,  or  such  cUmhers, 
must  be  fi-equently  looked  over,  and  nailed  or  tied  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  at  the  same  time  ren^oving  abortive  wood 
if  not  wanted  for  another  season.  Recently-planted  shrubs 
that  have  been  loosened  by  -nind  must  be  made  fast,  giving 
them,  if  necessary,  a  good  watering.  Hardy  Annuals  coming 
up  too  thickly  should  he  thinned  out,  and  transplanted  if  re- 
quired. Sow  Annuals  amongst  rockwoi-k,  and  plant  out  any 
rock-piants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  duiing  winter.  Plant 
out  Ferraria  roots  that  have  not  been  potted,  into  borders,  and 
plant  also  in  beds  Gladiolns  cardinahs,  Ixias,  Tritonia  fene- 
strata,  »tc.,  sticking  Lam-el-branches  thickly  amongst  them  as 
a  sort  of  protection,  for  a  few  days  ;  if  frost  should  occur, 
a  few  mats  might  be  thro'ma  over  them.  Pits  and  Frames. — 
Such  plants  as  are  removed  to  cold  pits  should  be  left  un- 
covered during  mild  nights,  and  air  should  be  left  on  pits  and 
frames  where  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  for  turning  out. 
Kec en tly-s truck  Yerbenaa  might  be  pricked  out  into  rich  beds, 
protecting  them  vdth  hoops  and  mats ;  in  a  month  they 
would  be  fine  jjlants  for  remo^'ing  into  the  flower-garden, 
taking  care  to  presen-e  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots.  Calceo- 
larias, Salvias,  &:c.,  might  he  treated  in  the  same  way.  Pot 
off  tender  Annuals,  and  keep  them  in  a  mild  h£at  until  they 
are  well  rooted.    Sow  Annuals,  ic,  for  succession. — B. 

IIL— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  past  warm  weather  has  brought  Auriculas  on  very  fast ; 
the  expanding  bloom.s  must  be  carefully  shaded,  and  the  plants 
regularly  watered  :  an  occasional  v.atering  with  Brain's  liquid 
guano  appears  to  invigorate  my  plants  much.  As  the  exhibi- 
tions of  this  flower  ^^ill  soon  take  place,  the  pips  ivhich  are  not 
wanted  may  he  thinned  out,  and  a  small  piece  of  jcotton  wool 
introduced  amongst  the  foot-stalks  of  the  truss,  U)  keep  them 
in  their  proper  places.  Tulips  must  be  protected  day  and  night ; 
they  also  are  rapidly  advancing  ;  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds, 
Caniations. — When  these  have  been  potted  about  a  week,  it  vnil 
Toe  necessary  to  introduce  the  sticks,  for  the  support  of  the  rising 
stem  ;  when  deferred  to  a  later  period  the  roots  may  be  injured 
by  its  insertion.  Banunculuses  are  now  making  tiieir  appear- 
ance ;  a  top  dressing  of  very  rotten  cow  manm'e,  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  riddle,  will  be  found  beneficial.  Take  especial 
care  that  the  soil  is  well  closed  round  the  necks  of  the  rising 
plants.  Fink-s. — The  beds  may  be  top-dressed  with  rotten 
manure,  and  sticks  put  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  growing  my  best  sorts  in  pots,  in  the  way  of  Carnations. 
I>ahlias. — Those  that  are  potted  off,  and  are  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, may  be  hardened  by  a  gradual  exposure,  preparatorj'  to 
being  planted  out. — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  TINERIES,  &c. 
In  many  eases  the  late  crops  of  Grapes  are  grown  on  the 
rafters  over  a  pit  of  Pines— such  Vines  will  now  have  to  be  inti-o- 
duced,  and  as  the  sunshine  is  apt  to  be  excessive  at  this  season 
they  T\ill  requfre  shading  :  this  will  suit  the  Pines  also.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  however,  the  Pines  ^111  require  rather  less 
root-watering  for  a  while,  as  the  temperature  t\111  have  to  be 
reduced  to  enable  the  Vines  to  break  slowly.  Under  a  mode- 
rated heat  of  from  G5°  to  70^  tlu-ough  the  day,  and  from  60°  to 
6-5°  by  night,  they  ^\-ill  take  no  harm  for  a  week  or  two.  Suc- 
cessions, which  are  grotting  quickly  in  pits,  T>ill  now  require 
abundance  of  air  to  keep  them  strong.  Both  these  and  fruiters 
should  be  rather  freely  watered  irith  warm  manm-e-water  ;  stale 
co^-'s  mine,  with  some  guano  dissolved  in  it,  and  soot-water, 
all  in  a  perfectly  clarified  state,  Mill  be  found  good  for  this  pm-- 
pose.  My  practice  is  to  put  about  a  quart  of  this  strong  fluid  to 
a  large  watering-can  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  from  85'^  to 
90°.  Attend  to  the  Vineries  as  before.  Those  late  Vines  justin- 
troduced,  or  set  in  motion,  should,  as  before  observed,  he,  if  pos- 
sible, shaded  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  davs  wlule  they  are 
breaking.  This  is  doubly  necessary  after  so  severe  a  winter 
for,  doubtless,  many  Vines  wiU  have  received  more  or  less 
injury  from  frost.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  cases  ;  there- 
fore the  slower  they  break  the  better.  Syringe  their  stems 
frequently,  and  preser^-e  a  very  moist  atmosphere  imtii  they 
are  in  leaf.  F^aches,  Figs,  Cherries,  etc.— Little  can  be  added  to 
former  Calendars  on  this  head.  See  that  no  insects  are  allowed 
to  get  a  footing.  Lose  no  ojiportunities  of  stopping  gi-oss  shoots 
with  a  view  to  the  equalisation  of  the  sap  ;  no  system  of  Tiinter 
prtming,  however  clever,  can  effect  tliis  half  so  well.  Give 
abundance  of  air  ;   if  possible,  a  little  all  night. Z*. 


steeped  a  day  before  so^ving,  especially  if  the  soil  be  dry. 
Sow  a  portion  of  the  late  kinds  of  Broccoli ;  and  successions 
of  Peas  aud  Beans,  and  amongst  the  former  Knight's  Tall 
Marrow  should  form  a.  principal  part.  Plant  out  Kidney 
Beans  fon^^arded  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  sow  for  succession. 
Prick  out  Celei-y,  in  an  open  situation,  on  beds  fomied  of 
rotten  dung  and  rich  free  loam,  about  4  inches  tliick,  laid  on 
a  hard  sui'face.  The  groT^-th  of  these  plants  should  never 
suffer  any  check  from  draught.  Prepare  ridges  for  piclding 
Cucumbers  ;  these  are  best  sown  where  they  are  intended  to 
produce ;  and  hand-hghts,  not  now  required  for  Cauhflowers, 
can  be  placed  over  tha  patches,  although  some  even  dispense 
vith  such  protection.  In  case  of  accidents,  howe<'er,  some 
should  he  sown  in  pots,  but  not  forced.  Thin  plants  in  seed- 
beds, for  if  crowded  in  a  young  state,  theh-  future  success  is 
endangered.  Break  oft'  the  flower-stems  of  Rhubarb  as  they 
appear,  unless  a  few  be  required  to  run  up  for  seed. — B. 

TI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  IT'baJs  and  Cojypice. — The  trees  which  are  intended  to  be 
barked  should  be  now  marked  ;  peel  them  standing,  unless  the 
timber  is  requii-ed  ;  by  peeling  the  trees  standing,  and  not  fell- 
ing them  until  next  winter,  the  timber  is  much  improved  in 
value,  although  there  is  a  trifling  loss  of  bark  from  the 
smaller  branches.  Continue  draining,  the  repairing  of  woods, 
ic,  as  before.  Kursen/. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  vei-y  dry  weather,  to  make  aU  newly  re- 
moved plants  fii-m  about  their  stems  ;  their  well-doing  will,  in 
a  great  measm'e,  depend  upon  this.  Water  seedlings,  cuttings, 
and  layers,  but  do  this  effectually,  or  not  at  aU  ;  shght  water- 
ings are  worse  than  useless.  Protect  early  gro\\ing  choice  Ffrs, 
and  other  plants,  from  late  spring  frosts,  which  often  prove 
more  disastrous  than  those  in  winter  ;  hoeing  betiveen  young 
plants  will  effectually  destroy  weeds,  and  prevent  the  ground 
from  cracking.— J". 

VII.— COTTAGERS*  GARDENS. 
Peas,  which  are  now  growing  rapidly,  should  be  earthed  up ; 
after  which  they  should  be  sticked,  taking  care  to  use  the 
shortest  sticks  for  dwarf-growing  varieties.  Sow  for  succes- 
sion whenever  the  la=t  put  in  are  appearing  through  the 
ground  ;  by  observing  this  rule,  a  constant  supply  of  green 
Peas  may  always  be  had  during  their  season.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  in  sowing  Beans  ;  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  these 
should  be  stin-ed  up,  and  a  little  earth  drav.-n  to  their  stems. 
Sow  Radishes  often,  in  order  to  have  them  young  and  tender  ; 
and  to  have  a  succession  of  Spinach,  observe  to  sow  as  soon  as 
the  last  sowing  makes  its  appearance  above  ground.  Sow  in 
diills  between  the  rows  of  Peas  and  Beans.  Ai-tichokes  should 
now  be  dressed  ;  clearing  off  all  supei-fluous  suckers,  and  digging* 
in  good  manure  about  the  stools.  Asparagus  beds  should  also  be 
forked  up,  taking  care  in  performing  the  operation  not  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  the  roots.  Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm  Kid- 
ney Beans  might  be  put  in.  Draw  the  drills' rather  shallow, 
placing  the  Beans  three  or  foui-  inches  apart,  and  covering  them 
about  two  inches  in  depth.  Let  jdantations  of  StrawbeiTies  be 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  well  watered,  if  the  weather  continues 
warm  ;  and  as  the  season  is  drawing  near  when  we  may  expect 
a  risit  from  Gooseberry  catei'pillai-s,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  good  powdered  Hellebore  destroys  them.  Whenever 
the  pests  make  then*  appearance,  take  a  small  muslin  bag  filled 
with  the  powder,  aud  dust  those  ti-ees  that  are  affected. — G. 
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April  18— Unifijrmly  overcast;  bright  blue sliy,  with  scattered  white cloadt 
cloudy  at  night 
19_0vnrcast  andLold;  very  fine;  slightly clouced 
20 — SliKhi  haze  ;  fine,  with  light  lilonds  ;  clear  and  fine  at  night 
21 — Fin-';  Very  fine  ;  exceedingly  clear  at nighi 
£2 — Hazy;  very  fine;  clear;  fclighl  frost 
23— Slight  dry  haze;  Euitry ;  vers-  clear  at  night 
21 — Slight  haze ;  very  line  Throughout. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  drg.  above  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19yearE,  for  the  ensuinc 
Week  endinjf  May  3,  1845. 
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The  higheat  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the2Bth, 
1810— iherm  77";  and  thelowett  on  the27tb,  1835,  and  26th,  1835— therm,  27". 


y.— HARDY  FRUIT  AXD  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  oi>eration  of  disbuddmg  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees 
shoxdd  be  proceeded'with,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetation  ;  and  as  this  will  now  be  rapid,  owine 
to  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  constant  attention  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  removal  of  shoots  may  be 
gradual.  Should  the  ^een-fly  appear,  moisten  the  trees,  and 
then  dust  them  over  ivith  snuff,  or  poivdered  Tobacco-leaves. 
Strawberrj'  plantations  will  require  abundance  of  water,  if  dry 
weather  continue ;  and  a  X'iece  of  ground  shoidd  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  plants  as  they  are  turned  out  from  the 
forcing-house.  These  will  afford  early  runners.  Kitchen 
Garden. — Sow-  Cardoons,  and  the  principal  crops  of  SaLsify 
Scorzoaera,   and  Beet;    the  seeds   of   the   latter  should  b' 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
The  Reprint  of  llr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.     An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.     Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5s. 
Asparagus — Tristan — Asparagus  is  generally  grown  in  beds, 
particularly  near   London,  where  it  is  deeply   landed  over 
with   soil  from   the   alleys,   which   ultimately   become  deep 
trenches.     Some  injury  is  occasioned  to  the  roots  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  there  is  an  advantage  as  regards  earliness  ;  for 
the  sun's  rays  stiike  heat  into  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  thus 
the  deep  roots  are  stimulated  sooner  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  whole  surface  of  the  plantation  were  level.  || 
Babe — HGB — There  is  no  objection  to  slitting  the  bark  of 
hide-bound  trees  ;  it  should  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  the 
incision  should  not  go  deeper  than  the  hber. 
Books  —  Ignoramus  —  Probably  Neill's    "Fruit,  Flower,    and 
Kitchen  Gardener,"  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition,  would 
meet  your  views.     The  directions  iu  it  are  plain,  simple,  and 

in  general  good. FTM — Lindley's    "  Sj-nopsis    of   the 

British  Flora,"  and  Babington's  "  Manual "  are  cheap  books 
onthe  Natural  System.  The  last  editions  of  Hooker's  "British 
Flora"  are  also  arranged  on  the  same  jjlan.  If  you  wish  to 
study  the  Natural  System,  and  the  Linnean  is  consigned  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  you  had  better  study  "  School 
Botany,"  which,  if  you  have  any  tolerable  power  of  obsei-va- 
tion,  will  set  you  fairly  afloat. 
Faikt  Rings— Z/' 6=2?— These  are  produced  by  Toadstools, 
which  radiate  from  a  common  point  while  spawning,  and 
appear  above-ground  at  the  cu'cumference  of  the  cu*cle  thus 
foi-med. 
FnuiT-TBEE  BonDEES-^^i7W((at3-— Strawberries  dry  the  soil 
much  more  than  light  vegetable  crops,  therefore  they  ou"-ht 
not  to  be  planted  on  fruit-borders.  If  for  want  of  space'  it 
become  a  matter  of  necessitj-,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
single,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  manure  supphed.  Fruit- 
trees  will  thrive  better  in  borders  manured  and  cropped, 
than  in  those  that  are  neither  cropped  nor  manured.  || 
Fuchsias — Svh — A  sandy,  pulverised,  turfy  loam,  is  the  best 
sou  for  the  first  pottmg ;  where    this  can  be  obtained,  one- 


sixth  of  the  whole  proportion  of  sand  is  enough  :  but  in 
heavy  loam,  one-fourth  is  requisite.  The  above  distinction 
in  loam  is  a  necessai'y  one  in  cultivation  generally.  "We 
woidd  refer  you  to  Mr.  Wood's  ai-ticles  on  the  Fuchsia,  given 
in  our  volume  for  1S44,  which  may  be  read  with  much  ad- 
vantage. X 
Garden  Walls — WKL — ^Your  garden  being  exposed  only  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  the  wall  ti-ees  will  suffer  compara- 
tively Uttle  from  winds,  for  they  are  not  cold  from  these 
quarters.  The  cross  walls  you  propose  cannot  be  in  a  better 
dii'ection  than  that  indicated  by  the  two  projections  already 
foi-med  ;  and  it  will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  to  build 
them  straight ;  for  curves  occasion  eddies,  and  these  injure 
foUage  more  than  a  strong  and  steady  wind.  Arbor-vitse 
hedges  planted  across  the  border,  at  right  angles  to  the  wall, 
are  of  great  utiUtj"  in  breaking  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  are  far  more  efficacious  than  projecting 
walls.  12  feet  is  a  good  height  for  garden  walls,  but  the 
higher  the  better.  Sloping  walls  have  been  tried  for  fruit- 
trees,  but  they  are  too  damp  in  wet  weather.]| 
Garden  Pots — We  have  reprinted  for  gratis  distribution  our 
article  on  the  sizes  of  pots,  and  the  necessity  for  rechiisten- 
ing  them,  It  has  been  done  in  a  small  form,  that  it  may  be 
stuck  up  in  the  potting  or  tool-house,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Any  partj-  inclosing  to  the  pubUsher  his  address  and  a  post- 
age-stamp, shall  have  a  couple  sent  him  j — ^more,  if  a  greater 
number  would  be  of  use. 
Glass — C  P,  S  A  H,  P — Buy  no  glass  at  present ;  make  no 
conti'act  for  glazing ;  but  make  shift  as  well  as  you  can, 
until  the  manufacturers  take  off  the  whole  of  the  duty  that 
has  been  remitted.  We  shall  probably  revert  to  that  subject 
next  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  XKait ;  and  read  the  Leading 
Ai-ticle  in  to-day's  Paper. 
Geeenhouses — RHB — Baild  in  a  line  with  fhe  front  of  yom' 

house.     A  south-west  aspect  will  do  \evy  well. 
Insects — K L — Please  to  send  a  leaf  and  some  of  the  insects 
inclosed  in  a  pill-box,  to  ili'.  Curtis,  of  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge, 
for  all  the  insects  you  allude  to  had  escaped  from  the  en- 
velope, and  the  leaf  was  crushed.  i2. J  K—lt  is  the  true 

wireworm  you  complain  of,   and  we  must  refer  you  for  reme- 
dies to  the  "Royal  Agricultm'al  Journal,"  where  you  will  find 

all  that  is  known  concerning  them.  P. EP — Water  the 

bank  with  spirits  of  tai',  hut  avoid  touching  the  flowers,  i?. 
Lancewood — A  Liaeo^uhire  Subscriber — The  wood  tenned  Lance- 
wood,  grows  in  Demerara  ;  the  name  of  the  tree  is  Duguetia 
quitarensis. 
Naples  OF  Fruits — Your  Apple  is  the  Hollow  Crowned  Pippin,!) 

J  M  i^Holland  Bergamot.H 

Names  or  Plants — EB — We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  exotic  seeds  without  a  degree  of  labour 
which  cannot  be  afforded  to  them,  even  if  they  were  worth  it, 

which  they  are  not. Anon — 1,   Polygala  speciosa  ;  2,  P. 

grandiflora  ;  3,  Hihbertiagrossulariffifolaa  ;  4,  Saxifragacordi- 

foha  ;  S,  Orobus  vei-nus.§ D — Aspasia  lunata. 

Peas— J^  Wilkinson — The  comparative  merit  of  Waite's  '*  Queen 

of  Dwart  Peas  "  is  not  known  to  us.H 
Potatoes— i?  W  T- Those    you  sent  appear  to  be  the  Ash.- 
leaved  Kidney,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  tubers  only. 
You  can  be  certain  if  it  produce  pinnated  leaves  and  no 
flowers.  1 1 
Productive  celibacy — Dogben-y  presents  his  compliments  to 
"R.  T."  and  would  feel  interested  in  any  <Avil  communica- 
tion he  may  be  pleased  to  record,  reipecting  Lord  Thurlow's 
paiTOt  andher  eggs,  alluded  to  at  p.  258. 
Roses.— The  Tree-Rose  is  now  ready,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth, 
price  ■is.  M.,  not  5s.  Gd.,  as  stated  in  former  announcements. 
Tobacco — N  G — It  is  unlawful  to  plant  Tobacco,  except  in  any 
physic  garden  of  either  University,  or  in  any  other  private 
garden  for  physic  or  chirurgery  only  ;  and  in  those  places 
the  quantity  so  planted  must  not  exceed  half  a  pole.     Heai'y 
penalties  are  also  incurred  by  manufacturing  Tobacco  with- 
out attending  to  the  excise  regulations  on  the  subject.  % 
Transplanting — WFG — We  have  not  Col.  Greenwood's  book 
at  hand,  but  we  will  read  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  give  our 
opinion  next  week. 
"Violets— G'— These  do  not  like  much  forcmg,   especially  by 
bottom-heat  in  mnter,  and  they  are  very  impatient  of  damp. 
In  September  fiR  a  pit,   whose  bottom-heat  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, as  high  as  will  ultimately  cause  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  to  come  lythin  an  inch  or  so  of  the  glass.     On  this 
bottom,  trodden  firmly,  place  about  an  inch  in  thickness  of 
rich  well-decayed  manure  ;  let  the  Violets  be  placed  on  this 
with  all  the  ball  of  earth  with  which  they  can  be  hfted,  and 
then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  half  sandy  heath-soil  in  a  mel- 
low state,  and  with  the  other  half  tolerably  stiff  yellow  loam. 
The  bottom-heat  should  be  about  55^  keeping  the  surface- 
heat  from  5°  to  10°  lower,  and  giving  abundance  of  aii-  at  all 
times  when  it  is  not  too  cold.     The  leaves,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  rottenness,  should  be  picked  off  the  moment 
the  e\il  presents  itself.     In  frosty  weather  the  pit  should  he 
carefullv  covered  up  at  night  with  mats.     By  this  treatment 
Yiolets  'may  be  had  in  perfection  through  aU  the  spring 
months.^ 
Misc. — ^fi^-H"— Kyanising  consists  of  steeping  wood  in  a  solution 
of  eoiTosive  sublimate  until  the  wood  is  impregnated  with  it. 

^,'i;iq» is— Tickets  for  the  Exhibitions  at  Chiswick  cannot 

possibly  be  procui'ed  except  thi'ough  the  intervention  of  some 
FeUow'of  the  Horticultm-al  Society.  They  may  be  boughtat 
the  gates  at  an  advanced  price,  but  even  then  the  authority 
(wiitten  or  personal)  of  some  Fellow  is  required.  We  believe 
the  regulations  of  the  Botanic  Society  are  of  a  similar  natm-e.    . 

AH  these  regulations  are  advertised  from  time  to  time. 

R  WJ—li  you  cannot  wake,  get  an  alarum-clock,  or  make 

one  with  a  candle,  an  iron  ball,  and  a  metal  basin. WF  C 

— Cuttings  of  both  your  plants,  which  are  Aster  argophyllus 
and  Pernettya  mucronata,  may  be  struck  under  ordinary 
treatment.  The  best  time  is  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
or  as  soon  in  spring  as  cuttings  can  be  had  from  them.  The 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  struck  should  be  prepared  thus  : 
one-half  potsherds,  covered  with  any  rough  soil,  then  filled 
up  with  silver  sand.  Select  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood, 
about  It  inch  in  length,  and  place  them  under  a  bell-glass 

in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.§ J  V  F'avies—'SVe  would  %viliijigly 

answer  your  note,  but  we  cannot  read  it. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas — JP — Your  seedling  self  is  too  much  fringed,  and 
the  paste  is  too  thin.'- 

Cinerarias — B  B — Yom*  specimens  were  so  much  mutilated  by  • 
transmission  through  the  post,  without  protection,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  them  generally  ;  they  appear  to  have 
well-formed  petals,  and  the  fighter  vaiiety  having  the  petals 
finely  edged  with  delicate  blue,  appears  to  be  a  good  flower  ; 
the  other  specimen  is  not  uncommon." D  J— Your  seed- 
lings, though  varied  and  refined  in  colour,  have  all  weak  and 
nan'ow  petals,  2  and  3  are  the  best  in  the  collection.* 

Pansies. —  ir  i/ iJ— These  are  good  sorts  : — Pierson's  Black 
Prince,  Mulben*y  Superb,  Major's  Bridegroom,  King's  Exqui- 
site, Brown's  Arethusa,  and  Buxton's  Ne  plus  Ultra.* 

Polyanthus — JR — Your  seedUng  is  of  no  value;  it  does  not 
possess  the  properties  of  a  show-flower.- 

YI.B.BT.-S h.s— Correspondent — Yom-  crimson  seedUng  is  a  good 
flower  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from 
other  varieties  to  warrant  its  being  sent  out  as  a  new  one."^ 


%  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  coiTCspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


17.— 1S45.JI 
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CHEAl*  A>;i)  DUiiABLE  RO0FI>'G. 

AND    THE    BEST   BES16TEH   OF   FEOSX    FOE   OABDEN"    USES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


TO  GARDEXERS.  NrRSERYMEN",  AND  OTHERS. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row.  London.  Manufacturers  and  oniv  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofinir  Houses, 
Sheds.  Verandahs.  Ac.  and  parrioularlv for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  be^  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  ichich  fttw  been  <?jr- 
hRtited  at  the  Great  AgriciiUural  ^oics  of  England,  Soittand,  and 
Ireland^  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  be^  and  cheapest 
curtiele  for  rooting.  Arc.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made.  Tliis  Felt  is  eomi>osed  of  the  sti-ongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satm-ated  mth  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  ISA5CBERT   Bbuntil  for  the   Thajies  Tcxnel.  being 

FOUND   THE    MOST    ELASTIC    ASD    EFFECTIVE    BESISTER   OF    ^•FT). 

KO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
A  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Wanutb,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Onlt  One  Penny  pEa  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  dii-ections  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
Tcferences  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  anv  pai-t  of  the  tow-n  or  coimtn.-. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (tite  Only  Factort  in 
-Oreat  Britain  where  the  above  desckiption  of  Roofing 
IS  MADE).  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  RO'^V.  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and 
a  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

POTTER'S    GUANO. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

THIS  MANURE,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  three 
seasons,  and  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  the  Foreign 
Guano,  is  now  offered  at  a  greatly  Reduced  Price. 
Sold  bv  all  dealers  in  ilanm-es. 
POTTER'S    LIQUID    GUANO, 
FOR    FLOWERS   AND   VEGETABLES. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Lin~dlex  and  othei-s.     Sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  at  L^.  3i7.  per  Quart  Bottle, 
enough  to  make  Oo  to  SO  siillons  of  Liquid  Manui-e. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  to  ask  for  POTTER'S  MANURES,  as 
there  are  Imitations. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  65.  6tf.  per  cwt. ;  SULPHATE  OF 
LIME  (Gypsum),  per  ton.  3-5a-.  in  quantitT.-. 

Manufactoi-y,  i?S,  Upper  Fore-s^-eet,  Lambeth. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  -20,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wkdvesday,     April  30— Agricutural  Society  cf  England. 
THoBinAS,         May    1— Agriculrarai  Iini>.  Stie.of  Ireland, 
•n-nnsisiur,      5Iar     -fipi'j'ilt.^'al  Society  (.fEnpland. 

LHighland  and  Aifncnimral  Society. 
TsuasnjiY,        Way    8 — igiicidtural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
FASIIERS'  CLL'BS. 
AprilS^-W.  Martet  I  -  f  London 

AprUSJ-Brem.grove  ^=5     °  I  Slewponey 

May     3— Coilumpton  | 

In  directing-  the  attention  of  our  readers  once 
more  to  the  poeict  of  breaking  up  inferior 
PASTURES,  we  have  in  the  first  place  two  remai-ks  to 
make.  _  The  first  is  to  those  who  may  think  that  we 
are  giving  this  subject  too  much  prominence.     In 


the  present  state  of  this  country  any  plan  Ijy  which 
the  produce  of  the  land  may  be  increased,  and  espe- 
cially any  so  simple  as  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  of  the  highest  importance — the  population  of 
an  entire  county,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  every 
year  added  to  that  which  our  island  appears  already 
unable  to  feed. 
'•  The  second  has  reference  to  the  real  nature  of 
[  the  question  before  us  :  it  evidences  but  a  narrow- 
view  of  the  subject  to  confine  it  as  we  have  hitherto 
done  to  the  policy  merely  of  ploughing  up  Grass- 
lands. The  real  question  to  be  asked  is  :  what 
crops  should  be  grown  in  order  that  the  three 
classes  dependant  on  it — the  landowner,  tenant, 
and  labourer — may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  ?  Some  lands  will  yield 
Wheat  and  Potatoes  alternately  dui-ing  a  series  of 
years — what  could  be  a  higher  or  more  useful  mode 
of  cultivation  than  this?  Other  lands  are  pcculiarl}- 
Barley,  Turnip,  and  Clover  soils.  Some  require, 
or  are  said  to  require,  lengthened  rests  as  they  are 
termed  ;  the  laud  is  laid  down  to  Clover  and  Grass, 
and  remains  as  pasturage  lor  two  or  sometimes  three 
or  more  years  ;  on  ploughing  it  up  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  is  found  to  have  regained  the  fertility 
w-hich  it  had  lost.  Obviously,  however,  such 
lengthened  periods  of  comparative  unproductiveness 
must  not  onU-  take  from  the  value  of  the  land  to  its 
ow-ner ;  they  must  also  diminish  the  profits  of  its 
occupier,  and  they  undoubtedly  destroy  many  op- 
portunities for  the  employment  of  the  labourer. 
Can  it  ever  be  the  interest,  then,  of  those  concerned 
in  the  matter  that  the  land  should  remain  per- 
jnanently  in  this  state  of  rest,  in  this  condition  of 
comparative  unproductiveness — as  a  pasturage  ? 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  real  position  of  this 
question — so  far  from  being  an  independant  subject 
for  consideration,  it  is  but  one  of  the  manj-  which 
arise  on  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  proper 
end  and  object  of  agriculture . 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  continuation  of  our  last 
week's  remarks  on  the  bearing  which  the  statistical 
statement  of  South  Gloucestershire  farming,  pub- 
lished at  page  195,  has  on  this  subject.  'SA'e  last 
week  referred  particularly  to  the  way  in  which  these 
tables,  collated  by  "  M.  S.,"  illustrate  the  interest  of 
the  labourer  in  the  matter. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  we  must  allude ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  well,  in  illustration  of  them, 
to  republish  the  diagram  printed  at  page  261,  in 
explanation  of  the  relations  which  obtain,  in  the 
several  districts  of  South  Gloucestershire,  amongst 
the  proportion  of  each  which  is  ploughed,  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land,  the  rental  of  it,  the  profit  which 
the  farmer  derives  from  it,  and  the  amount  of  labour 
spent  upon  it. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  at 
page  2ol  in  explanation  of  this  diagram  ;  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  exhibited,  by 
means  of  curved  lines,  the  relations  to  one  another 
of  circumstances  varying  either  according  to  place 
or  time,  will  easily  understand  the  matter  by  refer- 
ence to  last  w-cek's  remarks.  The  form  of  any  of 
these  curved  lines — its  variable  height  above  the 
base  line  (A  B) — expresses  the  relations  of  the 
several  districts,  whose  columns  it  traverses,  to  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers.  Thus,  No.  1  is  a  line 
expressive  of  the  quantity  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
various  districts  of  South  Gloucestershire  ;  and 
No.  4  signifies  the  amount  per  acre  spent  on  labour 
in  these  districts. 

Now,  it  may  appear  that  were  the  assertion  that 
all  classes  would  benefit  b\'  the  breaking  up  of  our 
permanent  pastures  true,  then  the  curves  expressing 
the  interest  which  the  difterent  classes  have  in  the 
matter — curves  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  ;  one  referring  to 
the  e-xpense   of  labour  per   acre,  another  to   the 
amount  of  rent,  and  the  third   to  the  amount  of 
farmer's  profit — ought   all  to  coincide  with,  or  at 
least  resemble   that  (No.  1)  which  is  expressive  of 
the   proportion  of  ploughed  land  in  each  district : 
but  we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances wliich  interfere  with  this  otherwise  to  be 
expected  result;  and  accordingly  it  will  be  observed 
that  while  all  these  curves  do  resemble  each  other 
in  so  far  as  upon  the  whole  they  all  rise  from  the 
left  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  yet  there 
are  many  disagreements  and  discrepancies  amongst 
them.    These,  though  apparently  somewhat  anoma- 
lous, admit  in  reality  of  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
Ploughed  land  may  be  "allowed  to  lie  fallow,  and 
waste,  and  then,  though — being  arable — it  be  in  a 
better  condition  for  the   profitable  application   of 
labour,  yet  the  labourer  will  not  receive  employ- 
ment ;    or,  compared  with  neighbouring  pastures, 
it  may  be  of  a  very  infertile  character,  and  then, 
though,  of  the  two,  it  be  in  a  condition  greatly  the 
more  favourable  to  the  prcduction  of  useful  crops, 
yet  it  will  be  much  the  less  valuable  to  Us  owner; 
and,  lastly,  though,  compared  with  Grass-land,  it  be 
in  a  condition  toyield  profitable  returns  for  a  much 
larger  application  of  capital  in  its  cultivation,  yet 
mismanagement,  or  the  exaction  of  an  unjust  rent, 
may  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  greater  profit  which 
is  reasonably  to  be  expected  for  him.     These  con- 
siderations  will  easily  suggest  how  the   apparent 
descrepancies  exhibited  in  the  curves  of  the  above 
diagram  may  admit  of  explanation.     And  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  in  this  way,  as  any  one  who  may  have 
read  the  account  which  "  M.  S."  has  given  of  South 
Gloucestershire  will   have    seen,   that    these    dis- 
agreements  ha\e   arisen.      For  instance — on    the 
Bathstone  district,  though  nearly  all  arable,  the  rent 
is   so  much  lower  than  that   on  the 
alluvium,  which  is  almost  wholly  pas- 
ture, because  its  soil  is  naturally  of  so 
much   poorer   a   description  ;    on  the 
marlstone  and  on  the  magnesian  con- 
glomerate, the  amount  spent  on  labour 
Ts  so  much  greater,  though  their  pro- 
portionate extent  of  ploughed  land  be 
less  than  on  the  gravel  and  Bathstone, 
because,  while  on  the  latter,  a  regular 
system    of  farming  is   adopted,   and 
horse  labour   mostly   employed,   and 
large  farms   exist,  on  the  former  the 
chief  crop  grown  is  Potatoes  for  the 
Clothing  and  thickly  inhabited  districts 
of  the  county,  and  the  farms  are  small, 
and  there  is  much  of  spade  husbandry; 
The]  above  diagram,  in  short,   sup- 
posing- its  statements   to  be   correct, 
exhibits  the  existing  circumstances  of 
a   certain   district ;    it  does   not  give 
the  figures  (though  they  also  might  be 
founded  on  fact)  of  a  suppositious  case; 
it  states  things  not  as  the)-  might  be, 
but  as  they  -actually  are,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  variable  soil,  a  variable 
amount  of  farming  capital  invested,  and 
a  vaiiable  degree  of  energy  and  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  under  that  of  a  variable  pro- 
portionate extent  of  arable  land. 

But  let  us  call  attention  to  another 
statement  of  fact,  bearing  upon  this 
question.  We  are  at  present  residing 
upon  a  farm  of  about  260  acres,  which 
six  years  ago  was  nearlj'  all  in  pastm-e ; 
wha't  extent  of  land  on  it  was  ploughed 
was  farmed  badly,-  and  the  pasture 
fields,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were 
also  mismanaged.  The  land  was 
also  buried  in  hedgerow  timber,  and 
it  greatly  needed  drainage.  Its 
rent  and  taxes  did  not  then  amount 
to  twenty-two  shillings  per  acre.  Since 


1.  Quantity  of  arablelacd 
in  each  district,  in  lOOths 
of  its  zchote  extent. 

2.  Gross  prodcce  per  acre 
7  in  shillicgs. 


3.  Rent  4"  profit  p.  acre. 

4.  Expense  of  labour  per 
acre. 


.  Rent  per  acre. 


fi.Farmers'  profitp.acre, 
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chat  period  much  money  has  been  spent  in  laying 
the  land  open,  in  draining  it,  in  making  good  roads, 
and  in  erecting  suitable  buildings.  The  tenant  of 
this  farm  entered  upon  it  after  its  improvement  had 
been  completed,  paying,  of  course,  a  largely  increased 
rent  on  that  account ;  so  much  for  the  landowners' 
interest  in  the  subject.  He  now  finds  a  profitable 
investment  on  the  land  for  considerably  more  than 
\Ql.  per  acre  of  what  is  sinc(\y  farming  capital— a. 
sum  exceeding  bj',  probabU',  four  times  that  which 
was  invested  by  the  former  tenant ;  so  much  for  the 
occupier's  interest  in  the  matter.  And  the  expenses 
of  farming,  which  may  all  be  considered  as  either 
directly,  or,  through  tradesmen,  indirectly  reverting 
to  the  labourer,  exceed  705.  per  acre — a' sum  many 
times  what  was  thus  annually  spent  by  the  former 
tenant  ;  so  much  for  the  interest  of  the  labourer  in 
the  matter.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  which  is  the  chief 
point  of  view  in  which  the  matter  exhibits  national 
importance,  that  the  value  of  the  gross  agricultural 
produce  of  the  land  must  be  somewhere  near  8/.  per 
acre,  more  than  four  times  what  it  formerly  yielded, 
and  the  whole  benefit  which  in  this  case  has  been 
derived  from  agricultural  improvement— from  break- 
ing up  and  properly  cultivating  inferior  pastures,  is 
exhibited. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  wherever 
this  process — the  conversion  of  our  second-rate 
Grass-lands — is  carried  on  in  any  degree  skilfully, 
the  result  is  beneficial  to  all  parties  connected  with 
it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
now  proceeding  in  the  country,  and  wirii  which, 
urged  on  as  it  is  by  the  necessities  of  the  people,  it 
must  continue  to  proceed,  may  rapidly  increase  ; 
not  only  is  it  an  object  of  national  interest  thus  to 
increase  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  country,  but 
in  their  too  often  depressed  condition,  any  plan  for 
providing  profitable  employment  for  the  labourers, 
surely  deserves  the  earnest  advocacy  of  all. 

Among  the  operations  of  husbandry  at  the  present 
season  few  ai-e  more  important  than  that  involved 
in  THE  USE  OF  THE  RoLLER.  We  havo  not,  at 
present,  space  m  which  to  describe  the  different  forms 
of  this  implement— these,  the  common  smooth 
cylinder,  the  bar  roller,  Crosskill's  clod-crusher  and 
others,  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  at  greater  le'no-th 
— ourpresent  object  is  merely  to  state  the  natSre 
ot  their  effects  upon  the  land. 

Cloddy  land  is,  very  frequently,  a  consequence  of 
mismanagement.  Land  which  has  been  ploughed 
whenever  necessary,  and  when  in  proper  condition 
as  to  dryness,  will  rarely  form  into  clods  ;  and  per- 
haps the  superiority  of  the  practical  over  the 
amateur  farmer,  the  tact  conferred  on  him  by  expe- 
rience is  seldom  seen  to  greater  advantage  "than  in 
the  advantage  which  a  knowledge  of  the  proper 
condition  in  which  different  kinds  of  soil  admit  of 
cultivation  thus  gives  to  him.  Notwithstanding  this 
however,  clod-crushers  are  useful  implements  to  the 
tarmers  ot  the  generality  of  soils. 

Their  main  purpose  in  fallow  operations  is  to 
break  clods,  and  thus  not  only  to  bring  land  to 
a  tilth,  but  also  to  enable  the  removal  of  root-weeds 
Those  acquainted  with  the  different  forms  of  this 
implement  will  easily  see  how  much  more  efficient 
those  must  be  which  exert  an  irregular  pressure 
on  the  land,  such  as  Crosskill's  clod-crusher  and 
others,  Ihan  those  which,  like  the  smooth  cylinder 
press  uniformly  over  if.  ' 

Another  important  use  of  the  roller  at  the  present 
season  is  to  close  and  flatten  the  surface  of  the  land 
in  order  to  hinder  the  loss,  by  evaporation,  of  the 
moisture  it  contains.  Rolling  is  as  beneficial  an 
operation  for  this  purpose  on  our  young  Clovers, 
Wheats,  &c.,  as  it  is  on  lands  lying  fallow  ;  but  in 
workin-  the  latter  for  our  root  crops,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  as  the  harrows  closelv  follow 
the  plough,  so  the  roller  should  follow  closefy  in  the 
wakeof  both.  And,  though  the  observation  to  the 
practical  man  may  appear  simple  enough,  no  one 
need  fear  that  this  use  of  the  implement  will  tend 
injuriously  to  consolidate  the  soil  and  neutralise  the 
loosening  atul  pulverising  effects  of  previous  culti 
vation._  We  have  lately  been  endeavourinsr 
ascertain  the  depth  to  which  the  influence  of 
roller  extends,  when  drawn  at  the  usual  rate  o 
the  siirface  of  the  land  ;  and  our  anticipation  iha 
Its  effect  13  merely  to  consolidate  the  soil  for  the 
hrst  inch  or  so  of  depth  was  fully  confirmed.  Three 
spirals  of  sheet-lead,  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
2  inches  in  depth,  were  buried  in  a  loosely  prepared 
soil  of  uniform  texture  at  the  depths  respectively  of 
6,  4,  and  2  inches.  On  passing  the  roller  (it  was  a 
tight  implement)  over  the  land,  and  afterwards  care- 
lully  examining  the  spirals,  it  was  found  that  the 
uppermost  liad  been  compressed  in  all  about  the 
8th  of  an  inch,  but  that  the  others  were  entirely 
unaffected.  On  afterwards,  however,  stepping  on 
the  land  over  each,  thus  exerting  a  considerable 
pressure  for  a  length  of  time,  it  was  found  that  all 


to 
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three  were  considerably  tiattened — that,  in  fact,  the 
consolidation  of  the  soil  thus  produced  extended 
throughout  its  depth. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  LABOUR-RATE. 

I  jiM  sorry  to  observe  that  you  advocate  a  laboui-- 
rate.  The  inclosed  observations,  which  were  written, 
as  you  will  perceive,  1 1  ye;irs  ago,  still  e.xpress  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  : — 

"  The  labour- rate  system  is  one  of  those  mischievous 
expedients  which  parishes  burdened  with  poor,  and  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  obtain 
deliverance  from  them  ;  but  the  natural  effect  of  which 
is  to  increase  pauperism,  and  thus  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
1 1  interferes  with  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  for  it 
does  not  admit  of  any  labourers  but  those  belonging  to 
the  parish  being  employed  under  it  (1)  ;  and  the  same 
labourers  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other  parish  during 
the  operation  of  the  measure.  It  also  interferes  with, 
and  has  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  price  of  labour,  by 
depressing  it  below  its  level  ;  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  an 
apportionment  of  all  the  labourers  in  the  parish,  and  a 
regulation  by  the  vestry  of  their'  wages  (2).  The 
labourers  are  classed  according  to  their  ages,  or  sup- 
posed skill  and  ability,  and  each  class  is  paid  a  certain 
sura  or  minimum  ot  wages,  Vi'hich  minimum  will  soon 
become  the  maximum  throughout  the  parish  ;  and  the 
wages  thus  depressed  being  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  married  men  witli  families,  an  allowance  in  aid  thereof 
will,  of  necessity,  be  made  to  them,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  out  of  the  poor-rate.  Thus,  the  allotting  of  the 
labourers  will  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  price  of 
labour  below  its  level  ;  making  allowances  out  of  the 
poor-rate  in  aid  of  low  wages  will  depress  them  still 
lower  ;  and  one  evil  having  generated  another,  they 
will  thenceforth  act  reciprocally  upon  and  aggravate 
each  other. 

"Tlie  labour-rate  is,  under  another  name,  the  rounds- 
man system  :  for  where  is  the  material  difference  be- 
tween sending  men  round,  and  allotting  them  to  the 
rate-payers  ?  The  man  who  is  allotted  to  an  individual 
for  a  given  time,  be  it  five  days  or  fifty,  feels  that  he  is 
allotted,  not  hired  (3)— that  he  is  a  pauper  working  out 
a  labom--rate  for  an  unwilling  master,  not  a  servant 
earning  the  wages  of  labour. 

" The  character  of  the  several  labourers  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  distinction  made  between 
the  deserving  and  undeserving,  between  the  industrious 
and  the  idle,  profligate,  or  extravagant :  but  under  the 
laboui--rate  system  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  (4). 
'  It  paralyses  industry,  discourages  prudent  foresight, 
and  confers  a  premium  on  profligacy  and  extravagance.' 
Take  the  case  of  two  men — The  one,  a  single  man  per- 
haps, earned  during  the  summer,  on  an  average  20,«. 
a- week  at  jobbing  work  ;  the  other,  it  may  be  a  married 
man  with  a  large  family,  worked  for  a  farmer,  and  re- 
ceived, with  the  addition  of  beer  in  harvest  time,  12s. 
a-week.  On  the  return  of  winter,  occasion  lias  ceased 
for  their  hands,  and  they  ;;re  penniless.  Under  the 
labour-rate  system  both  of  these  men  would  be  allotted ; 
and  each  would  be  paid,  not  according  to  his  desert,  but 
according  to  his  age,  or  supposed  skill  and  ability.  I 
humbly  contend  that  the  profligate  and  extravagant,  if 
not  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  should  at  least  have  hard 
tasks,  and  small  wages  ;  whilst  the  man  who,  from  no 
fault  of  Ills  own,  but  from  unavoidable  necessity,  is  com- 
pelled to  a])ply  for  relief,  should  be  set  to  work,  and 
paid  fair  wages. 

"The  labour.rate  system  will  make  servants  careless 
about  keeping  their  places  ;  and  it  will  destroy  those 
feefings  which  should  subsist  between  master  and 
servant,  which  iuduee  the  servant  to  identify  his  own 
interest  with  that  of  his  employer,  and  lead  (he  master 
to  treat  his  servants  with  kindness  (5).  It  is  Contrary 
to  sound  principle  to  force  individuals  to  employ  a  pre- 
cise number  of  labourers  on  their  hand.  The  labour- 
rate  takes  the  control  of  a  person's  own  purse  from 
himself:  he  is  not  to  expend  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but 
as  much  as  others  say  he  oiigbt  to  expend  (6).  Such  a 
proceeding  is  calculated  to  drive  capital  out  of  the 
country. 

"The  measure  will  oblige  parish  officers  and  others  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  their  neighbours' 
concerns  (7)  ;  and  it  will  introduce  a  system  of  espoin- 
age  into  our  parishes  ;  for  returns  of  the  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  emploj'ed  by  every  rate- 
payer must  be  made,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  returns 
inquired  into. 

"  The  machinery  which  the  measure  requires  is  so 
complicated  (8)  that  the  majority  of  parish  officers 
would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  arrange  the  details. 
The  above  observations  apply  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure. 

"  I  will  now  suppose  that  the  principle  is  good,  and 
proceed  to  show,  that  'no  equitable  labour-rale  can  be 
founded  on  the  a.ssessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.' 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  laud  held  by  the  several 
rate-payers,  and  also  its  class,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
arable,  pasture,  woodland,  garden,  or  nursery  ground, 
&c.,  should,  in  adjusting  a  labour-rate,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Pasture  is  very  generally  rated  higher 
than  arable  land,  '  because  of  its  comparative  exemption 
from  the  outgoing  of  labour.'  The  expense  of  culti- 
vating arable  land  is  greater  than  of  cultivating  pasture ; 
and  the  gross  profit  from  each  is  in  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  Two  parcels  of  land  of  the  same 
class  may  be  very  unequal  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  yet  be  assessed  at  the  same  sum.  Upon  200  acres 
of  arable  land,  of  inferior  quality,  rated  at  1 00/.  many 
more  hands  may  be   employed  with  advantage  to  the 


occupier  than  upon  100  acres  of  good  land  rated  at  the 
same  sum.  No  two  farms  are  in  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  they 
may  require.  They  may  be  assessed  at  the  same  sum, 
and  be  of  the  same  class,  and  alike  as  to  quantity  and 
quality;  but  from  the  superior  mode  in  which  the  one 
has  been  for  some  time  past  managed,  it  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  consequently  less  labour  can  be  profitably 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  other  which  may  be  in  a 
bad  condition.  Some  lands,  woodlands  for  instance, 
recyuire  a  great  deal  more  labour  to  be  bestowed  on 
them  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  and  vice  versd. .  The 
fences  on  some  properties  consist  principally  of  hedges 
and  ditches  ;  on  others,  of  walls  and  paling.  For  the 
former  description  of  fencing  agricultural  labourers  are 
required  ;  for  the  latter,  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 

" '  In  parishes,'  observes  an  advocate  for  a  labour-rate, 
'  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of  labourers  than  that 
which  is  really  needed  to  keep  the  land  in  a  proper 
state  of  cultivation,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  shall  throw  upon  each  person  his  fair 
share,  and  nothing  beyond  that  share.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  what  portion  of 
the  labourers  are  really  required  to  keep  the  land  in  a 
proper  state  of  cultivation,  and  to  distinguish  between 
this  portion  and  the  remainder  which  is  left,  after  they 
have  been  deducted  from  the  whole  body.  The  former 
portion  falls  exclusively  upon  the  occupiers  of  land'. 
Until  they  have  employed  this  portion  of  the  labouring 
population,  they  have  no  right  to  come  upon  the  rest  of 
the  rate  payers  to  assist  in  supporting  able-bodied 
labourers.  And  when  they  have  provided  employment 
for  this  portion,  they  are  still  fairly  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  expense  incurred  in 
setting  to  work  the  remainder  of  the  labouring  class  ; 
those,  namely,  whose  services  are  not  required  to  keep 
the  land  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation.'  The  same  writer 
then  proceeds  to  place  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view 
the  injustice  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  allotting 
the  labourers  according  to  the  rental.  The  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  allotting  agricultural  labourers  to  indi- 
viduals on  account  of  their  houses,  which  are,  perhaps,  . 
already  filled  with  servants,  are  obvious ;  and  yet  it  is 
an  injustice  and  an  absurdity  of  ^vhich  many  of  the  ad-  • 
vocates  of  the  measure  h.ave  been  guilty.*  Were  returns 
made  by  those  parishes  in  which  labour-rates  have  I  8in 
established,  it  would,  I  apprehend,  appear  that  they 
have  very  generally  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  pau- 
perising the  whole  body  of  labourers,  and  then  assign- 
ing to  each  rate-payer  a  share  proportioned  to  the  sum 
at  which  he  stands  rated.  If  landlords  and  tenants 
would  rescue  the  poor  from  pauperism,  and  themselves 
from  all  the  evils  which  result  from  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  a  peasantry,  they  must  apply  their  minds  with 
energy  to  the  subject ;  and  when  any  remedial  measure 
is  proposed,  they  must  determine  its  eligibility  or  expe- 
diency, not  merely  by  its  affording  present  relief,  but 
by  the  degree  of  prubabiiity  there  may  be  that  it  will 
on  the  whole  be  beneficial,  that  it  will  in  its  ultimate 
and  general  consequences  or  effects  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  whose  interests  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  their  own.  We  must  not  sacrifice  the  future  to 
the  preseut,  but  rather  be  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  the  pre.=ent  to  the  future.  It  is  only  by  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor  that  poor's-rates  can  be  per- 
manently reduced  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  will 
net  be  permanently  ameliorated,  till  they  shall  have 
acquired  habits  of  self-dependance." — John  Boswell, 
Iver  Lodge,  Bucks  ;  July  8th,  1833.  [Let  the  reader 
study  the  above  objections,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  to  8, 
and  then  turn  to  pages  159,  IGO,  and  see  whether  the 
evils  alluded  to  are  not  those  shown  to  be  capable  of 
entire  removal,  by  a  judicious  mode  of  carrying  "A 
Labour-rate  "  into  effect.] 


^AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
The  education  of  farmers  has  hitherto  merely  taught 
them  the  labours  of  the  farm  mechanically  and  by  rote, 
without  any  science.  They  have  been  taught  the  opera- 
tions and  seasons,  but  unassisted  by  any  analytical 
or  inductive  reasoning  ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  to 
improve  them,  and  the  diversity  of  principles,  and  the 
uncertain  basis  on  which  ranch  of  their  practice  stands. 
They  may  attain  a  certain  skill  in  practice,  such  as  a 
working  watchniaker  may  attain  in  putting  together  a 
watch  ;  but  no  improvement  can  arise  unless  the  laws 
and  principles  on  which  it  must  depend  are  known,  and 
the  mind  (governed  by  right  knowledge  of  causes  and 
effects),  be  brought  into  action,  enlightened  but  unfet- 
tered by  previous  practice.  The  time  is  now  come 
when  very  different  returns  for  the  labour  must  be 
i^eahsed  on  the  generality  of  soils,  to  leave  the  cultivators 
any  profit,  and  the  expenditure,  too,  must  be  lessened — 
not  by  a  reduced  scale  of  wages,  but  by  the  general  use 
of  improved  machines  and  implements.  One  of  the 
great  misfortunes  attending  the  study  of  agriculture  has 
been,  that  the  varied  knowledge  its  improved  practice 
calls  for,  is  either  not  understood,  or  far  too  lowlyrated; 
and  indeed,  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  with  proper  education 
and  views.  You  may  make  a  machinist,  an  engineer, 
an  architect,  a  surgeon,  or  an  accountant,  by  an  cduca- 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  ■ lias,  \^ith  tHe  inlenfion  of  taking-  pupils,  - 

hired,  anti,  with  money  which  lie  was  obliged  to  borrow,  fur- 
nished a  larj^o  house  in  s  small  marltct  town.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  eventually  tiie  liouse  will  be  tilled  with 
pupils  ;  bat,  lor  the  present,  he  must  be  content  to  see  it  only 
partially  occupied.  It  is  evident  ihat  a  labour  rate,  founded 
on  the  rental,  would  prievous'y  oppress  and  probably  ram  a 
man  so  circumstanced. 
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tion  limited  to  the  immediate  knowledge  to  which  either 
looks.  An  engineer  need  not  know  surgery — nor  a 
stirgeon  the  principles  of  building — nor  an  accountant 
mechanics;  but  miless  a  farmer  be  so  educated  that 
he  may  select  the  best  implements,  estimate  rightly  the 
utility  of  machiner)-,  arrange  his  buildings,  lay  out  his 
improvements,  doctor  his  cattle,  and  keep  his  accounts, 
so  as  not  only  to  tell  him  each  year's  gain  or  loss,  but  also  to 
separate  tlieresultof  each  pursuit,  he  calmot  be  expected 
to  farm  with  the  advantages  that  should  accompany  his 
large  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  distant  and  varied  re- 
turns that  attend  it.  The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is, 
therefore,  one  in  which  the  man  of  science  finds  much  to 
interest  him  ;  but  it  is  always  taken  [up  by  such  too 
eagerly,  and  too  generally  attended  with  unfavourable 
results — not  because  his  scientific  views  are  wrong,  but 
irom  the  fact  that  whilst  farming  may  receive  important 
aids  from  each,  success  depends  on  [the  well  carrying 
out  of  every  branch,  and  with  a  care  and  an  economy 
tliat  is  bestowed  only  by  the  master's  presence  and 
discretion. 

Xo  pursuit  has  such  a  variety  of  interest,  nor  can  any 
business  or  profession  vie  with  it  in  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence. The  farmer  has  every  day  some  fresh  in- 
cident, some  new  progress  to  observe^the"  advance 
of  his  crops,  the  condition  of  his  stock,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments — and  his  life  is  passed  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  should  make  it  enjorable  ;  its  attracdons  are  felt 
by  the  highest,  and  it  is  a  following  that  never  degrades. 
Xo  profession  or  occupation  in  these  respects  can  compare 
with  it,  and  without  affording  large  profits,  it  begins  by 
giving  much  that  large  profits  and  veal's  of  labour  are 
devoted  to  end  ^hh.~~Hetc>il  Davis.  Spring  Park, 
Croydon.  [Extracted  from  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  father, 
who  had  consnlied  the  writer  as  to  a  pursuit  for  a  son.] 


Pola'.o  Culture. — This  being  a  subject  in  which  every  ;  his  jackdaws,  he  gets  a  dung-fork,  and  begins  to  gently 
one  is  interested,  I  think  it  caimot  be  too  much  dis-  I  shake  the  ground,  and  the  worm,  apparently  fancvin"  it 
cussed,  as  every  hint  at  this  season  must  be  of  benefit  |  is  the  mole,  creeps  out  as  usual,  and  is  immediately 
to  some  parties.  I  have  examined  those  of  mine,  laid  hold  of  by  the  boy  who  has  availed  himself  of  the 
planted  in  January  last,  and  find  the  whole  tubers  now 


Kome  Correspondence. 

Economy  of  Farming  :   Larg".  Farms  an  Evil. — The 
merchant  becomes  rich,  the  null-owner  amasses  a  large 
fortune,  and  the  revenue  advances,  j-et  the  cry  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  no  work  for  the  labourer,  and  the 
farmer  ruined,  sounds  through  the  land.     Something 
must  be  wrong  to  cause  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
to  stare  those  in  the  foce  through  whom  the  markets 
are  snpplied  with  food.     Had  not  the  manufacturers 
called  in  the  assistance  of  ingenuity,   invention,   and 
improvement  of  every  knd   in   machinery,  they  must 
have  sunk  into  mediocrity,  and  our  native  land  must 
have  receded  from  the  high  position  it  holds,  consequent 
upon  its  riches  and  fruitful  resotirces  in  time  of  need. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  attain  wealtli  and  eminence 
in  the  commercial  world  freely  give  out  their  capital  on 
speculation,  and  the  result,  where  care  .ind  diligence 
.ire  observed,  rewards  the  spirited  adventurer.     Why 
should  not  the  same  system  be  carried  out  in  agriculture  < 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  general  improvement  of  land 
appe,irs  to  be  the  unwieldy  extent  of  farms,  eomp.ired 
with  the  means  of  the  tenant ;  if  a  man  has  sufficient 
money,  tmderstands  his  business,  and  has  constitutional 
activity,  no  matter  w^hat  number  of  acres  he  commands ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  waste  of  the  sinews 
of  war  the  farm  should  be  divided,  and  a  proportion  of 
the  land  let  commensurate  with  the  purse  of  the  holder 
of  what  use  is  an  acre  of  ground  to  a  man  who  can 
only   till   half  a   one  I      It  natorally  follows   that   he 
cannot  obtain  a  full  crop,  although  the  whole  of  the  soil 
mav  he  apparently  in  cultivation  ;  he  thus  pays  too 
much  rent,  and  deprives  his  feUow-creatures  of  a  eertaiu 
quantity  of  food,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
obser^'ing  the  old  adage,  'cut  your  coat  according  to 
your  cloth."     The  distribution  of  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows  should  be  to  encourage  the  most  productive  and 
least  expensive  p'.an  of  raising  grain,  roots,  and  green 
forage,  and  feeding  animals  for  the  markets,  not  oSering 
premiums  for  unfortunate  oxen,  pigs,  &c.,  crammed  by 
artificial  means,  till  they  can  scarcely  move,  a  burthen 
to  themselves,  and  a  disgusting  sight  to  most  people. 
It  is  not  a  criterion  of  first-rate  farming  to  stuff  a  cow, 
regardless    of    cost,    with    oil-cake,  grains,   hay,   oats, 
&e.,  till  the  animal  is   obliged  to   be  carried   to   the 
butchers.     The  natural  appetite  provoked  by  tonics  will 
accomplish  all  this,  aided  by  an  unlimited  cash  order, 
only  at  the  command  of  the  rich.  Societies  would  do  well 
to  give  rewards  to  farmers  who  bring  the  best  com,  &c., 
to  the  shows  grown  at  the  cheapest  rate,  tlie  best  eatable 
meat  fatted  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  the  best  bred  animals 
requiring   the   least    food  to   prepare    them    for    the 
sl:iaghter-house  ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  a  Dr.  and 
Cr.  account.     Competition,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  most  profitable,  and  ultimately  produce  the 
highest  character  of  tillage.     Prizes  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  land  on  a  farm  annually  nnder  spade  hus- 
bandry, not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  would  luve 
favom^able    tendency  towards  decreasing  the  poor- 
rates  and  increasing  the  jield,  partienlarly  of  root  crops. 
Prizes  should  also  be  given  for  the  most  scientific,  best, 
and  cheapest  cultivated  farm  ;  and  the  most  successful 
stall-feeding,  which  is  so  lucrative,  not  only  in  s.iving 
provender,  but  in  economising  manure,  the  mainstay  of 
fanning.     The  advantage  of  lading  out  money  on  land 
has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  ilr.  Jlechi ;  and 
although  it  is  not  recommended  to  any  one  to;  speculate 
to  such  an  extent,  yet,  if  the  return  for  the  expenditure 
en  Tiptree  amounts  to  four  per  cent.,  what  might  not  be 
r.ri'.icipated  from  a  more  thrifty  management  of  funds. 
Mr.  Mechi  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, as   he  has   manifested  what  may   be   done  by 
energy,  talent,  and  a  free  use  of  money;  and  farmers 
may  take  a  lesson  from  his  mistakes  and  miscalcnlations, 
if  any  exist, — Falcon. 


beginning  to  bud,  but  the  cut  ones  are  every  one  rotten, 
wherefore  I  consider  it  to  be  folly  in  any  one  to  plant 
cut  sets  in  autumn  or  winter.  They  cannot  stand  much 
wet  without  rotting,  nor  can  they  endure  much  dry 
weather,  as  then  by  losing  the  water  which  forms  a  great 
part  of  their  structure  they  equally  become  inert  from 
what  is  termed  dry  rot,  so  that  either  too  early  or  too 
late  planting  does  not  suit  them,  but  as  stated  by  a 
correspondent  in  last  week's  Goselle  just  when  they 
naturally  begin  to  show  signs  of  vegetating.  Ofcourse 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  as  far  as  the  safet)'  of  the  seed 
goes  whole  tubers  may  be  set  at  any  time  by  a  little 
care  being  paid  to  the  manner  of  putting  them  in  the 
ground,  although,  if  to  remain  long  in  the  earth,  they 
should  be  carefully  selected  free  from  cracks  orblemishes, 
for  otherwise  they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  cut  ones. 
John  Thomns,  TJ'em,  Salop. 

Guano,  t^c. — I  farm  a  stiff  soil,  unsuited  for  the  Turnip 
husbandry,  but  by  dint  of  care  and  attention,  I  contrive 
to  raise  pretty  good  crops  at  times ;  by  ploughing  in  a 
large  supply  of  manure  in  winter,  the  soil  is  greatly 
ameliorated,  and  of  com'se  more  easily  worked  in  spring. 
When  I  sow  the  Tui-nip,  I  frequently  have  only  to  apply 
a  proportion  of  foreign  manure,  as  H  ewt.  of  guano  per 
acre.  A  friend  of  mine  says  that  2  cwt.  of  guano,  and 
'2  cwt.  of  Dawson's  carbon,  are  equal  to  3  cwt.  of 
guano,  the  ammonia  being  fixed  by  the  carbon  ;  is  he 
theoretically  correct !  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  mix 
the  above  quantity  of  guano  with  only  1  cwt.  of  carbon, 
and  1  do.  of  g\'psum. — [Carbon  does  not  fi.v  ammonia, 
properly  speaking  ;  it  retards  its  evaporation  indeed ;  but 
the  ammonia,  which  is  condensed  within  its  pores,  is  still 
volatile,  and  will  gradually  escape.  Ihefyalicn  of  am- 
monia consists  in  its  assuming  a  non-volatile  condition, 
by  union  with  an  acid.  As,  for  instance,  when  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  and  sulphiite  of  lime(g}psum)  mutually 
decompose  each  other  (both  being  in  solution),  and 
result  in  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

We  should  prefer  the  last-named  mixture] There  is 

often  great  (Ulfieulty  in  getting  a  braird  of  Swedish  Tm-nip 
on  clay  soils ;  but  when  once  secured  in  good  time  after 
being  sown,  and  early  in  the  season,  the  crop  is  generally 
very  good.  I  have  tried  washing  and  steeping  the  seeds 
in  pure  water,  rolling  down  the  drills  with  a  light 
wooden  roller,  all  very  useful  and  beneficial  in  their 
way  ;  but  there  is  a  great  desideratum  wanting  in 
agriculture — a  steep  which  will  ensure  a  speedy  ger- 
mination, and  rapid  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  Ssvedish 
Turnip  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  for  unless  that 
is  secured,  and  if  the  plants  are  long  in  being  fit  for 
singliajT,  no  amount  of  manure  will  ensure  a  good  crop. 
The  above  remarks  have  reference  to  land  that  has  been 
thorough  drained,  ploughed  from  12  to  1-i  inches  deep, 
thoroughly  cleaned,  beautifully  worked,  and  liberally 
manured ;  and  be  it  remarked,  that  in  certain  parts  of 


mstinct  of  the  animal  to  obtain  it ;  and  thus  the  in- 
stinct of  the  worm,  in  this  instance,  leads  to  its  destruction. 
Other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  this  seems  to 
me  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  generalising  and  rea- 
soning upon  what  we  do  not,  and,  probably,  cannot  vm- 
derstaud.— r.  G..  Clil/icroe. 


5?ocictits. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTU-RAL  SOCIETY  OF  EXGLAND. 

A  WEEiiLT  Cou>-ciL  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  23d  of 
April ;  present :  T.  R.ij-mond  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  W.  Blacker,  Esq.,  W.  R, 
Browne,  Esq.,  E.  BuUer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Col.  Challoner, 
F.  C.  Cherrv,  Esq.,  H.  Colman,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  il.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  E.  Holland, 
Esq.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene,  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  E.  Parkms, 
Esq.,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  Esq.,  MP.,  E.  S.  Chandos 
Pole,  Esq.,  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart.,  J.  Scales,  Esq.,  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slanev,  Esq.,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq., 
T.  Turner,  Esq.,  T.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  J.  Wood,  Esq. 

The  following  new  membere  were  elected  : 

!iIilliouse.  William,  BanveU  Hall,  Ulnckley,  Leicestershire. 

Atkinson.  Joseph,  Embletun.  .\ln""iok,  Xurthxun. 

Ridlev,  tTohn  il..  15,  Jlouragrue  Place,  Bryanstoue-sq., London. 

Carter,  John,  (3-5,  South  ilolton-street.  London. 

M;u-shall.  James  Garth,  Headinjrle,v,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Smai-t,  Captain  (.reonre  John.  Tumbv,  Boston,  Lincolnshire^ 

Grimmer.  Fredei-ick,  Thurlton  Hall,  Noi-wich. 

Adams,  George  T.,  Hawkhnrst,  Staplehurst,  Kent. 

Barker,  Henry  John,  "Wem,  Shropshire. 

Raynes,  ilichael,  Mells  Park,  Frome,  Somerset. 

Koui^h,  Thomas  Harle,v,  Shi"ewsbury. 

Hoai'e,  Georje,  Mordeu  Farm,  ilitcham,  Surrey. 

Evans,  R,  W.,  Eyton  Hall,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

Baii-d,  Sir  Da^ld,  Bai-t.,  St.  ilai*garet*s  Cottaje,  Twickenham, 
iliddlesex. 

Cori-injham,  H.  W„  Bolham  HalL  Retford,  Jfotts. 

Dodd,  John.  Bagle,v,  Ellesmore,  Salop. 

Broujhton,  Richard  il.,  Llanym\Tiec*h,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Broui'hton,  Robert,  Riiytou-Eleveu-Towns,  Shrewsbury. 

Matthews,  "William.  BascUurch.  Shrewsbury. 

Smith.  John  Kennedy.  Radbrook'Villa,  Shrewsbury-. 

Da\^son,  John.  Bi-andou- White-House,  Aln^vick,  Xorthum- 

Scott,  Thomas.  Beal.  Beli'ord,  Xorthumberland. 

Pinkei-ton.  Thomas,  Ancroft-stead,  Berwick-ou-Tweed. 

Lloyd,  AltVed    Broadgl-een.  Croydon,  Snrrey. 

Hill    Hon.  Richard  Noel.  CronkhiU.  Shrewsbury. 

Phillips,  Chai-Ies,  The  Abbey.  Fore^ate.  Shrewsbury. 

Venables.  Richard,  The  Hoarstouer  Hodnet,  Salop. 

Cree.  John,  C*wernioigne,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Wood.  Edwai-d  .\tkyns,  Osmington,  Weymouth,  Dorset. 

Walcot,  Rev.  Charles,  Birterley  Court,  Ludlow,  Salop. 

Jones.  John  Pryce,  Bitterle,v,  Ludlow.  * 

Hilditch.  George,  Treflack  HalL  Oswestry.  Salop. 

Buckland,  George,  Benendeu,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Bvi-on,  Robert,  Bradford.  Yorkshire. 

Blane,  Capt.  Robert,  id  Life  Guards. 

Andrus.  J..  Scotbviry,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

St.  Aubyn.  Kev.  H.  Molesworth,  Clowance,  Camborne,  Cornw, 

Chune,  George,  Colebroke  Dale,  Shrewsbuiy. 

ilon-is,  Henry,  ilaidstoue,  Kent. 

>'icholson,  William  ^ewzam,  Xewark-on-Trent,  yotts. 

The  names  of  nine  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 


.^«u«i^.i     ui....  ..^   ..  ..^w. ..-..-- ...  _^^ ......    —    meeting  were  then  read,., 

airfelds,' where  VehnT^^riatnraify "better  adap^  Bomes   -i-ND  SuLPHtiRic   Aero — A   letter  from   Mr, 

for  the  Turnip  husbandry,  a  great  crop  rewarded  the    Spooijer,  of  Soiithampton,  was  read,  in  which  he  stated 


outlay.  The  foregoing  question  is  well  worthy  of  your 
attention,  and  the^vil  is  loudly  complained  of  in  all  dis- 
tricts whei*e  farmers  are  obliged  to  cultivate  this  hi- 
valu.ible  crop  on  land  which,  even  after  thorough 
drain.ige,  and  deep  tillage,  is  but  ill.fitted  for  the  same. 
— Investigator. 

Tethering  Coics I  am  a   fiirmer  in  a  very  small 

way  ;  but  all  farmers  whether  great  or  small  are,  I 
imagine,  at  this  time  looking  thoughtfully,  first  at  their 
rick-yards,  and  secondly  at  the  verdure  which  is  just 
now  "coming  over  their  pastures,  and  are  considering 
how  they  may  best  economise  the  one  in  order  to  re- 
plenish the  other.     I  beUeve  that  nowhere  is  the  produce 
of  Grass-land  made  to  do  more  for  the  pasturing  of 
cows  th-an  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ;  and 
they  who  have  "visited  those  islands  will  naturally  attri- 
!  bnte  this  to  the  practice  which  almost  universally  pre- 
i  vails  there,  of  tethering  their  cows.     Mr.  Duncan,  in 
■  his  •'  History  of  Guernsey>"  says,—"  Three  vergees  and 
'  a  half  (i.  e  ,"rather  more'  than'  an  acre  and  a  quarter) 
I  of  good  ground  are  sufiicient  to  afford  food  for  one  cow 
'  during  the  year.      It  is  an  invariable  practice  through- 
I  out  Guernsey  to  tether  the  cattle,  staking  them  by  the 
horns  to  the" earth,  bv  means  of  an  iron  or  wooden  peg, 


tluit,  last  year,  he  had  used  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  as 
compost  for  Turnips.  He  had  prepared  it  by  placing 
If  bushel  of  finely-grotmd  bones  in  a  tub,  with  half  their 
weight  of  acid,  diluted  with  four  times  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  ;  after  some  hours,  a  few  bushels  of  fine 
mould  and  some  coal-ashes  were  added,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  amount  to  15  bushels  of  compost.  This  com- 
post  was  used  in  three  days  after  its  preparation,  but, 
bemg  damp,  did  not  run  so  well  through  the  drill  as  if 
time  had  been  given  for  its  drying.  The  mixture  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  2  bushels  per  acre  ; 
and,  .as  3Ir.  Spooner  states,  successfully  rivalled  16' 
bushels  of  bones  applied  to  an  acre  of  superior  quality. — 
Mr.  Slaxet  remarked,  that  in  Shropshire  they  mLxed 
the  acid  and  bones  in  a  stone  trough  ;  and,  having 
stirred  them  well  together,  continued  to  add  water 
till  the  whole  was  in  a  proper  state  for  use.  Ex- 
cellent crops  were  obtained  when  the  mixture  could  be 
equably  distributed  ;  but  no  common  farmer  would  be 
able  to"  employ  it  to  advantage  upon  an  extended  plan 
until  some  mode  for  such  regular  distribution  could  be 
devised. — Colonel  Challoxer  had  seen  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  estates,  in  Scotland,  a  most  simple  and 
exeeUeut  contrivance  for  effecting  that  purpose,  namely. 


This  IS    a  vessel  suspended  like  a  compass,  in  such  a  manner, 


attached  to  a  halter  about  12  feet  in  length. 
shifted  four  or  five 

moft'^is  m*lT  o/thV^GLtCfornone'carbe  frolden   'contrived  that  the  mi:iture_ could  be' distributed  from  it 
dow-n  or  wasted."     Mr.  D.  adds  :    "  Guernsey  butter  is 


times  per  diem,  allowins  a  fresh    on  a  pivot,  as  to  preserve  its  horizontal  b.ilance  in  every 
feet  eac^  thne.    By  this  system  the    position  f^he  ^^ee^  ^i  ^  T^^^lJ^t 


as  yellow  as  gold,  and  of  most  excellent  flavour.     It  is 

ind'eed  finer  than  any  th.at  can  be  obtained  in  England." 

j  My  object  in  sending  you  this  extract  is,  to  call  your 

'  attention  and  that  of  vour  readers  to  the  practice  of 


exactly  over  the  drills.  The  price,  he  beUeved,  was 
from  'S?.  to  12?.— Mr.  Thohpsox  thought  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  confined  simply  to  the  distribution  of  the 
mixture  by  means  of  the  water-cart,  however  excellently 
it  might  be  inveuted  for  the  purpose  required,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  imperfect  reduction  of  the  bones  when 
the  application  w-as  made.  He  had  found  particles  of 
bone  remain  in  the  spout  of  the  rose  aft9r   he  had 


I  tethering,  and  to  ask  whether  from  your  own  experience 
[  or  their's  you  are  able  to  recommend  its  adoption  ■  and 

if  so,  to  express  further  mv  hope,  that  you  will  favom-;--—   -—-; ^   ,      ,  .     „   „„„e;,lornhI^ 

:  vour  re..de'rs  with  some  advice   as  to   the  best  way  of    increased  the  apertni-es  by  degrees  to  ^  ™^|^4™ 

"cai-rving  it  into  effect.-^  Constant  Subscriber,  April -2.  \  extent  ;    even  when  he  had  employed   whaledus^  (or 

!      /,;./,r,c«._In  one  of  your  late  Numbers,  you  state    coarse  sawdust  from  the   large  bones  °f  *^^^f^' 

that    Lord    Brougham,    in    his    edition    of    .-- Paley's  :  instead  of  fragtiients  of  cominon  bone  as  the  ba»is^^^^ 

:  Theoloav,"  inclinel  to  the  ophiion  that  what  is  termed  ,  operations  :  this  sawdust  being  ^n^^  ^^f  ^  to^tdl 

'mstincf"in  the  lower  animals  is  a  direct  impulse  from  ;  maceration  to  be  so  imperfectly  d..=oled,a^^^^^^ 

the  Deitv  in  eveiy  mstance.     But  what  are  we,  in  that    the  even  distribution  of  the  mixture  ^ifl^^^f^f^ 

case,  to"sav  to  the  mist^ikes  of  instinct!      Take   the  I '^■ater-cart.      He  h.id    applied   f^.^^^J'^J'Y'^J^^ 

earthworm."  for  instance  ;  when  it  feels  the  earth  shaken  |  success  in  the  st.tte  ot  compost,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels 

I  by  the  burrowmg  of  the  mole,  it  hnmediately  ascends  to    of  bon^  per  ^^re.  j,^^_ 

;  the  surface,  to  escape  from  its  natural  enemy  ;  but  if  _       AjiEEiCi>   Agricultcke.      -in^  nou  gnciefv- 

■  a  lad  wants  earthworms,  to  bait  his  night-lines  or  feed  ,  keit,  the  American  Mmister,  presented  to  the  bociety 
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a  set  ol  the  "  Transactious  ot  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  along  -with  copies  of  the  Prize  Essajs 
of  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Foote,  on  the  manufacture  of 
manures,  and  their  application  to  the  different  varietj- 
of  soils. — Mr.  CoLM.vN  bore  testimony  to  the  highly 
respectable  character  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  which  had  been  now  established  for  30  years, 
and  to  the  attainments  and  great  practical  knowledge 
of  the  gentleman  wltose  Prize  Essays  were  then  offered 
to  the  Council. — Jlr.  Thompson  observed,  that  in  those 
essays  the  principles  of  chemistry,  in  reference  to  their 
application  to  agricultural  processes,  were  explained 
with  a  clearness  and  precisiou  lie  had  never  before  met 
with ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Colman  would  confer  a 
great  favour  on  the  agricuUurists  of  tins  country,  by 
facilitating  the  importation  of  those  essays. — Mr. 
C0LM.1N  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  would  feel  in  pro- 
curing copies  of  the  works  in  question  for  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  who  might  wish  to  possess  them. 
Cole-seed. — Professor  Pryme,  of  Cambridge,  having 
on  a  former  occasion  presented  to  the  Society  a  supply 
of  Cole-seed  of  a  new  varietj',  the  following  communica- 
tion from  that  gentleman  was  read,  on  the  in- 
spection of  the  seed  in  question  by  the  members 
pi-esent.  "  I  have  sent  a  present  of  half  a  bushel 
of  Cole  or  Rape-seed,  more  productive  (at  least 
as  a  green  food)  than  the  common  sort.  I  found, 
«3me  years  ago,  about  20  plants  springing  up 
in  a  field  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  of  an  appearance  eo 
different,  that  it  was  at  first  doubted  if  it  were  a  Cole- 
seed. It  was  on  a  decomposed  peaty-soil  at  Wistow, 
in  the  east  part  of  Huntingdonshire.  I  had  them  trans- 
planted for  seed  :  and  liave  since  grown  it  as  much  as 
I  could.  A  botanical  friend,  to  whom  I  sent  a  plant, 
thinks  that  it  belongs  to  the  Br.assiea  campestris  oleifera, 
the  common  Coleseed  being  Brassica  napus  oleifera  ; 
and  the  chief  test  being  the  roughness  of  the  young 
leaves  of  the  Campestris,  while  those  of  the  Napus  are 
smooth.  The  green  produce  is  at  least  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  3  ;  and  live  stock  seem  to  prefer  it.  In 
peaty  soils,  of  which  there  are  about  250,000  acres  in 
the  JJedford  Level,  Coleseed  is  the  usual  green  crop,  in- 
stead of  Turnips. 

Beans  and  Tdrnips. — Lord  St.  John  favoured  the 
Council  with  the  following  details  of  the  double  crop  of 
Beans  and  Swede  Turnips,  grown  on  clay-land,  at 
Melclibourne,  with  complete  success  for  four  years,  and 
of  which  a  notice  had  been  communicated  to  the  Council 
on  a  former  occasion: — "Although  I  am  not  able, 
accurately,  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  weight  and 
measure  of  my  crop,  owing  to  my  having  used  some  of 
the  Beans  of  last  season  amongst  the  stock,  yet  I  think 
I  can  give  to  the  Council  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
general  results  of  the  system  of  cropping.  At  the 
present  time  my  sheep  are  eating  off  the  Turnips,  and 
I  have  had  the  measure  taken  of  the  part  of  the  field 
which  they  have  cleared.  It  is  4^  acres,  which  has 
kept  212  sheep  for  five  weeks.  In  1843,  I  had  3i 
qnarters  of  Beans  per  acre,  with  a  very  good  crop  oi' 
Turnips  ;  and  in  1842,  1  had  as  much  as  6  quarters 
and  2  biishels  of  Beans  per  acre,  with  as  good  a  crop 
of  Turnips." 

Productive  Wheat-field. — Mr.  Barber,  Secretary 
of  the  Stalham  Farmers'  Club,  communicated  to  the 
Council  the  following  additional  particulars  relating  to 
the  crop  of  Wheat  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Coimcil  at  a  former  meeting,  and  to  the  field  in  Norfolk 
from  which  it  was  obtained.  "  The  productive  field,  of 
which  I  have  sent  specimens  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  for 
analysis,  contains  exclusively  of  fences,  4  acres,  3  roods, 
and  33  perches  ;  and  its  produce  last  harvest  was 
107  coombs  of  best  Wheat;  and  4  coombs,  2  bushels 
of  small;  making  in  all  111  coombs,  2  bushels. 
It  belongs  to  E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  North  Wal- 
sham,  and  lies  in  the  parish  of  Happisburgh,  within 
about  f  of  a  mile  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  not  much 
sheltered.  It  had  not  been  marled  for  many  years 
before  the  abundant  crop  was  grown,  nor  Avas  it  ever 
subsoiled.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  not  a 
tree  either  in  the  field  or  on  any  fence  which  bounds  it ; 
nor  any  game  preserved  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
previous  crops  in  the  field  were  grown  as  follow  : — 
1.  In  1838,  Mangold  Wurzel  ;  -2.  In  ]  839,  'Barley  ;  3. 
In  1840  and  1841,  Grass,  fed  both  years;  4.  In  1842, 
Wheat ;  S.  In  1843,  Peas  ;  6.  In  1844,  the  abundant 
crop  of  Wheat.  About  2  bushels,  3  pecks  of  seed  per 
acre  were  used  to  grow  the  last  crop  ;  the  best  corn  of 
which  weighed  about  17  stone  12  lbs.  per  coomb.  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Dtunbleton,  presented  to  the  Society  the 
model  of  a  single-horse  cart  for  a  hill-farm  ;  for  which, 
in  the  communications  then  received,  the  Council  ordered 
their  best  thanks  to  be  returned. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
30th  of  AprU. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  April 
2d,  the  drain-tile  making  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Ainslie,  now  of  the  Alperton  Tile-works,  near  Acton,  in 
Middlesex,  was  the  first  subject  of  consideration.  Mr. 
Slight  observed,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  drain-tile 
manufacture  the  process  of  moulding  was  done  Ijy  hand- 
labour  alone,  when  three  men  could  produce  not  more 
than  1500  tiles  a  day.  As  the  demand  for  tiles  in. 
creased,  machines  of  important  character  appeared,  and 
increased  the  production  to  3000  tiles  a  day  from  the 
same  number  of  hands.  At  this  particular  period,  the 
celebrated  machine  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was 
brought  out,  and  it  formed  quite  an  era  in  tile-manufac- 
ture, producing  with  ease  10,000  tiles  a  day.     But  up  to 


this  period,  the  operation  of  moulding  was  performed 
either  by  a  series  of  manipulations,   or  of  distinct  pro- 
cesses.    The  piece  of  clay,  for  example,  was  first  spread 
out  into  thin  cakes  by  various  means,  and  then  bent  into 
the  arch  form,  either  at  once,  as  in  the  hand  process,  or 
gradu.illy,  as  in  the  Tweeddale  machine.     The  effect  of 
this  forcible  bending  of  the   clay  was  to  form  rents  in 
the  back  of  the  tile,  to  obliterate  which  another  process 
was  required — namely,  the  smoothing  the  back  of  the 
tile  with  the  moistened  h.and,  or  in  machine  moulding, 
by  a  member  of  the  machine  acting  as  an  artificial  hand, 
but,  in  either  case,  the  tile  was  left  in  an  imperfect  state. 
To  Mr.  Ainslie,  as  Mr.  Slight  farther  observed,  we  were 
indebted  .about  five  years  ago  for  the  introduction  of  a 
machine  which  could  mould  tiles  by  a  direct  process, 
giving  them  the  proper  form  at  the  instant  of  produc- 
tion, with  a  uniform  compact  fabric,  not  liable  to  flaws 
or  defects.  Mr.  Ainslie  proeiu'ed  letters  patent  for  his  in- 
vention, although  its  leading  principle  was  not  new.     So 
decided,  however,  was  the   superiority  of    the  direct 
method  of  moulding,  that  numerous  patents  have  since 
been  brought  out,  in  which  this  leading  principle  is  the 
chief  feature.     Mr.  Ainslie's  new  patent  machine  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  plain  iron  rollers,  between  which  the 
clay  is  passed  from  a  feeding-board  ;  and  such  is  the 
adhesion  between  the  clay  and  the  rollers,   that  it  is 
drawn  in  with  sufficient  force,  not  only  to  fill  a  small 
chamber,  botuided  in  front  by  a  plate  having   apertures 
of  the  desired  shape  of  the  tile,  whether  tiles,  soles,  or 
pipes,  but  the  clay  is  projected  through  these  apertures  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  tile  or  pipe,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  as  it  passes   along  upon  endless  webs  it  is  cut  in 
lengths  by  an  ingenious  though  simple  apparatus,  which 
carries  a  cross  wu-e  that  makes  the  cut  at  the  proper 
length,  cutting  the  tile  upward  square  off,  without  stop- 
ping its  forward  motion.     The  machine  exhibited  sends 
out  two  such  streams,  by  the  power  of  two  men  at  the 
rate  of  GOOO  tiles,  each  15  inches  long,  in  10  hours.  The 
power  of  the  machine  is  enlarged  by  increasing   the 
number  of  streams  of  tile  projected,  and  not  by  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  machine  ;  exclusive  of  the  power, 
the  machine  can  be  worked  by  a  man  to  feed  in  the  clay, 
and  a  boy  to  take  away  the  tiles,  or  with  two  boys  to 
take  away  the  tiles  from  a  large  machine.     In  the  pre- 
sent  case   of  the   hand-machine,   four  individuals    in 
all  are  required  to  carry  on  the  process. — Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  Grant,  of  Ballindallock,  then  read  a  letter, 
addressed   to    the   Secretary,   from    Mr.   James   Car- 
niichael,  Raploch  Farm,  near  Stirling,  recommending 
the   expediency   of  taking   the   fiars  prices   of  cattle, 
sheep,    and    wool,    in    each    county,    by    the    Fiars 
Courts,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  grain,  for  the  purpose 
of  referring  to  them   as  a  means  for  determining  the 
rents  of  pastoral  farms  as  satisfactorily  as  the  rents  of 
corn  farms  are  at  preseiit  determined  by  the  fiars  prices 
of  grain.     Mr.  Carmichael  is  aware  that  in  the  Suther- 
land, and  some  other  large  estates,  the  rents  are  regu- 
latetl  by  the  market  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  ;  but  in 
most    other    properties  such   a  reference   is  dreaded, 
simply  because  there  exists  no   satisfactory  means  by 
which  the  annual  price  of  these  can  be  readily  ascei'- 
taiiied  with  accuracy,  for  the  prices  of  stock  and  wool 
vary  so  much  m  the   same  farms  in  different  seasons, 
that  no  average  can  be  fairly  taken,  and  the  periodical 
wool  markets,  such  as  at  Inverness,  are  sometimes  so 
dull  and  doubtful  as  to  be  of  little  avail  for  fixing  prices, 
whilst  the  great  trysts  at  Falkirk  furnish  no  better  cri- 
terion, as  the  stocks  there  are  chiefly  in  the  Iiands  of 
dealers,  and  not  in  those  of  breeders  and  feeders.     Mr. 
Grant  was  of  opinion  that  not  much  use  would  be  de- 
rived from  striking  the  fiars  prices  of  cattle,  as  he  con- 
ceived the  usual  practice  of  fixing  their  prices  as  a  cri- 
terion for  the  rent  of  pastoral  farms  seemed  to  work 
well  enough.     The  practice  is  to  take  the  average  of  all 
the  three  great  trysts  at  Falkirk,  or  Is.  a  stone  below 
the  price  of  any  one  tryst.     As  to  takuig  the  fiars  prices 
of  wool,  the  object  he  considered  an  important  one,  but 
conceived  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  attainment,  as  the 
inform.ation  would  require  to  be  derived  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  or  marts  of  England — such  as  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  Huddersfield,  where  the  principal  pur- 
chasers of  wool  are  to  be  found.     Colonel  Macdonald,  of 
Powderhall,  conceived  that  the  fiars  prices  of  stock  and 
wool  could  be  as  easily  ascertained  from  the  testimony 
of  breeders  of  stock  and  wool  merchants,  as  those  of 
corn  are  .at  present  ascertained  in  the  fiars  courts  from 
the  testimony  of  grain  farmers  and  corn  merchants. 
Mr.  Grant  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  MacNaughten, 
Clerk  of  the  Corn-market  at  Stii-ling,  to  Mr.   Hog,  of 
Newliston,  in  which  he  endeavoui;^  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  reporting  the  weiglit,  as  well  as  the  price  of 
grain  sold  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  country.    He  con- 
ceives that  in  a  fine  district,  such  as  near  Edinburgh, 
Dalkeith,  or  Haddington,  the  grain  is  nearly  all  of  the 
same  quality,  and,  of  course,  weight ;  but  in  such  corn 
markets  as  Stirling,  where  grain  from  carse-land,  dry- 
field,  and  muir-land,  .and  from  high  and  low  ground,  are 
presented  at  the  same  time,  a  report  of  the  top  price  of 
the  grain  sold  from  all  these  districts  would  give  no  correct 
idea  of  its  actual  quality,and  unless  the  weightwere  given 
the  price  may  be  reported  actually  higher,  when  the  gr.ain 
was  worth  intrinsically  less.    To  show  the  effect  of  weight 
Mr.  M'Naughten  adduces  as  examples,  that  when  the 
price  of  Wheat  is  under  45s.  per  quarter,  a  difference  of 
lib.  of  weight  in  the  bushel  makes  a  difference  of  price 
of  2d.  per  bushel,  or  Is.  id.  in  the  quarter ;  and  when 
the  price  is  between  4Ss.  and  55s.  per  quarter,  a  differ- 
ence of  1  lb.   of  weight  makes  a  difference  of  2Jrf.  per 
bushel,  or  Is.  8rf.  per  quarter,  in  the  price;  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Naughteu  also  states  two  objections  to  the  mode  of 


finding  the  weight  of  the  bushel  from  the  printed  table  | 
in  general  use  ;  one  is,  that  the  weight  is  set  down  in  I 
cwts.,  which  have  to  be  reduced  to  stones,  and  then  to 
pounds  ;  and  the  other  objection  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  all  bags  are  of  equal  weight,  namely, 
4  lb.,  whereas  the  four  bushel  bag  does  not  exceed  3  lb. 
iu  weight,  whereby  the  seller  of  the  grain  loses  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  weight  on  every  bushel.  In  a'  t.xble  in  use 
in  the  Stirling  rtarket  these  objections  are  removed, 
and  expedition  is  thereby  secured.  Mr.  Aitchison  of 
Drummore  had  no  doubt  that  the  weight  entered  every- 
where as  an  element  into  every  bargain  that  was  made 
in  grain.  Indeed,  in  Ireland  grain  was  sold  by  weight 
alone  ;  but  this  practice  was  erroneous  in  pi-inciple,  be- 
cause 100  lb.  of  grain  of  inferior  quality  was  not  worth 
so  much  as  100  lb.  of  fine  qu.ality.  The  practical  crite- 
rion of  the  intrinsic  value  of  grain,  which  worked  well 
enotigh,  was  to  take  the  weight  of  a  given  measure  of 
grain,  usually  the  bushel ;  and  yet  different  classes  of 
purchasers  modified  this  generally  useful  practical  rule, 
in  judging  of  the  grain  presented  to  them.  The  miller, 
for  example,  always  buys  the  heaviest  barley,  because  it 
invariably  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  meal,  whereas 
the  malster  does  not  rely  entirely  on  weight,  but  partly 
on  a  quality  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  yields  the 
greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  return  the  weight  as  the  price  of  grain  in  our 
markets;  but  the  practice  could  not  be  enforced  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Scot,  of  Craigmuie,  then 
read  a  notice  on  the  substitution  of  tubes  made  of  larch 
wood  for  tiles  used  in  draining.  The  drought  of  the  two 
last  seasons  putting  a  temporary  stop  to  the  operations 
of  the  saw-mill,  enabled  Mr.  Scot  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  former  calculation  of  the  cost  of  larch  tubes, 
made  of  wood  of  even  superior  quality,  purchased  at  a 
saw-mill  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  price  of  the  wood 
was  Id.  per  foot,  delivered  sawn  into  the  requisite 
lengths  of  6  feet,  the  requisite  breadths  of  4  inches  for 
tops  and  soles,  of  2  inches  for  the  sides,  and  1  inch  iu 
thickness,  ready  in  all  respects  to  be  bored  and  pinned, 
which  operations,  on  repeated  trials,  very  carefully  con- 
ducted, did  not  exceed  \\d.  per  rood  of  18  feet,  but  call 
it  2d.,  and  the  tubes  are  thus  furnished  at  9t/.  per  rood, 
including  every  expense  except  cari-iage  from  the  saw- 
mill. On  the  other  hand,  jjurchasing  tiles  at  the  nearest 
kilns,  at  Dumfries  and  Dalbeattie,  each  20  miles  distant, 
their  cost  was  as  follows  : — 
1000  drain  tiles  of  3-inch  . 
Cartage,  each  cart  carrying  333  tiles,  at  6s. 
2000  dressed  slates  forsoles,  at  7s.  per  1000 
Cartage  of  do.  ...... 
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The  tiles  were  only  12  inches  in  length,  and  the  slates 
6  inches  square,  and  the  quantity  specified  above  served 
to  lay  55^  roods  of  18  feet,  thus  costing  very  nearly 
Is.  hid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  wood  of 
4Jd.  per  rood,  and  had  the  wood  been  Mr.  Scott's  own, 
the  balance  would  have  been  \d.  more.  These  results 
having  verified  former  calculations,  Mr.  Scott  conceives 
he  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
use  of  Larch  tubes  is  contrasted  with  that  of  tiles,  and 
set  aside,  generally,' on  the  ground  of  their  greater  ex- 
pense, by  Professor  Low,  in  his  recent  work  on  "Landed 
Property,"  and  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  "  Book  of  the 
Farm,"  especially  as  Mr.  Scott  from  the  outset  depre- 
cated such  contrast,  and  only  recommended  the  use  of 
Larch  tubes  in  localities  where  tiles  cannot  be  obtained 
but  at  great  expense,  and  where  wood  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  where,  also,  the  subject  to  be  drained  is 
boggy  ground,  covered  with  strits  or  rough  Grass,  and 
black  Mossy  sloughs  of  great  depth.  In  explanation  of 
wdiat  he  had  stilted  on  this  subject  in  his  "Book  of  the 
Farm,"  Mr.  Stephens  remarked  that  as  he  had  never 
had  experience  iu  draining  any  kind  of  land  with  Larch 
tubes,  nor  seen  any  land  so  drained,  he  had  taken  his 
data  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Scott  himself,  as  they  ap- 
peared, some  time  since,  iuthe  Society's  "  Trjuisactions ;" 
and  founding  his  calculations  on  these  data,  he  was  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  tubes  of  Larch  were  much  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  drain  tiles.  For  taldng  the 
size  of  tubes  at  4  inches  in  breadth  at  top  and  sole,  and 
4  inches  at  the  side,  with  the  deal  1  inch  in  thicltness, 
it  may  be  found  by  simple  measurement  with  a  foot- 
rule,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  wood  will  just  make  12  feet  of 
tube  ;  but  a  tube  to  e.xtend  to  a  rood  of  IS  feet  requires 
\\  feet  of  wood,  which  at  Id.  per  foot  gives  a  cost  of 
10i(?.  per  rood  for  the  wood  alone,  and  if  the  tubes  cost 
2d.  per  rood  putting  their  pieces  together,  the  entire  cost 
iacurrcd  in  making  them  will  be  \2},d.  per  rood.  Now, 
1000  tiles  and  soles,  each  15  inches  long,  may,  at  the 
present  time,  easily  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  for  30s., 
which  makes  the  cost  of  each  tile  and  sole  under  1| 
farthing  ;  and  as  14  tiles  reach  the  length  of  a  rood  of 
18  feet,  and  leaves  C  inches  over,  it  follows  that  the 
cost  of  tile  and  sole  is  a  minute  fraction  more  than  hd, 
per  rood,  or  lid.  per  rood  less  than  wood  ;  and  should 
the  tile  be  only  12  inches  in  length,  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  Id.  per  rood,  whiclr  is  still  ^\d.  less  than  the 
wood. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Loughloroiigh.  —  The  Loughborough  Agricultural 
Association  lately  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding upon  resolutions  relative  to  the  conduct  whicl] 
ought  to  be  observed  between  landlord  and  tenant, -so  as 
to  secure  mutual  confidence,  and  the  good  tillage  and 
management  of  the  land.  A  committee  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  to  draw  up  some  documents  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  ii 
briugiug  forward  the  subject  of  a  future  regulation  01 
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ji  tenant  rights  in  the  midland  counties  districts,  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  a  desire  to  effect  any  other  object  than 
a,  good,  perfect,  and  equitnblo  imderstanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  believing  that  it  was  such  under- 
standing that  made  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Scotland 
so  nincii  in  advance  of  the  midland  counties.  He  did 
not  advocate  leases,  as  so  great  an  amount  of  capital 
was  not  required  here  as  in  Norfolk,  but  he  was  equally 
certain  tliat  without  some  security  there  could  be  no 
gre.it  permanent  improvement  take  place  in  the  agricul- 
culture  of  the  midland  counties'  district ;  for  no  farmer 
would  spend  his  capital  upon  land  which  he  might  lose 
at  any  raoracut  his  landlord  liked.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  then  proposed  to  the  meeting  : — 1.  No  old 
turf  land  to  be  lu-oken  up  witliout  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  landlord  or  his  agent. — 9.  No  timber  to  be  lopped 
or  cut  down  v.ithout  the  consent  of  the  same  parties. — 
3.  No  tenant  ought  to  be  repaid  for  any  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  him,  unless  the  same  shall  liave  been  done  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  his  landlord  or  his  agent.  4. 
All  draining,  where  it  can,  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  charged  to  the 
teuant ;  but  if  tiie  tenant  drains  the  land  himself,  with 
the  consent  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent,  an  allowance  for  14  years  should  be 
made  for  the  materi.als,  carriage,  aud  workmanship. 
And  if  tlie  landlord  finds  materials,  the  allowance  should 
be  made  to  the  tenant  for  seven  years  only  for  carriage 
and  workmanship.  5.  An  allowance  ought  to  bo  made 
for  lime  and  carriage  for  five  years.  6.  An  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  four  years  for  the  cost  and  car- 
riage of  all  bought  dung  and  night-soil  which  may  be 
spread  upon  the  land.  7.  An  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  bones  for  four  yeai-s.  8.  In  Rapeseed,  one- 
third  of  the  bill,  after  a  crop  of  long  corn  or  Clover. 
9.  For  working  or  claying  land,  an  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  for  carriage  and  labour  for  seven  years.  10. 
In  Linseed-oil-cake  and  corn,  used  for  feeding  cattle  or 
sheep,  one-third  of  the  cost  ought  to  be  paid  for  the 
first  year,  and  one-sixth  for  the  second  year,  where  the 
manure  belongs  to  the  landlord.  11.  Where  the 
manure  so  made  fi*om  oil-cake  or  corn  belongs  to  the 
tenant,  an  extra  allowance  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
value  of  the  manure  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
the  foregoing  rule.  r3.  An  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  Turnip  fallows,  namely,  the  working,  rent,  and  taxes 
to  bo  calculated,  and  the  crop  of  Turnips  to  be  valued, 
and  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  Turnips  to  be  given  to 
the  out-going  tenant.  Two-thirds  of  the  Turnips  to  be 
consumed  upon  the  light  soils.  13.  The  -above  allow- 
.inces  are  made  on  the  presumption  that  all  the  produce, 
except,  coru,  meat,  wool,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy, 
are  consumed  upon  the  farm  ;  and  all  allowances  are 
to  be  made  in  equal  proportions  in  each  year,  for  the 
periods  over  which  they  extend,  except  in  the  10th  and 
11th  rule.  14.  Such  system  of  cultivation  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  may  bo  most  suitable  for  the  quality  of  the 
laud  ;  and  allowances  ought  to  be  made  to  the  land- 
lord if  such  system  be  not  adopted,  and  for  any  dilapi- 
dations in  the  fences,  gates,  and  drains.  1.5.  At  the 
termination  of  each  year  the  teuant  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  his  landlord,  or  his  agcut,  of  all  money  ex- 
pended by  him  during  the  previous  year,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  any  allowance  on  quitting  his  land. 
16.  If  the  outgoing  tenant  refuse  or  neglect  to  enter  in 
an  agreement  with  his  landlord  or  his  agent  on  or  before 
the  1 7th  day  of  October  next  preceding  the  termination 
of  his  tenancy,  then  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  entering  to  sow  Wheat,  where  the  crops  do 
not  belong  to  the  tenant,  the  tenant  receiving  compen- 
sation for  herbage  and  stubbles.  17.  The  landlord 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  entering  to  plough  for  and 
sow  spring  corn  on  the  2d  day  of  February  previous  to 
the  tenant  quitting  the  farm.  JMr.  Stokes  then  pro- 
posed that  the  above  code  of  laws  be  adopted  by  the 
Loughborough  Agricultural  Association.  Jlr.  S.  B. 
Wilde  seconded  them,  believing  they  would  be  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  landlord  aud  tenant.  Mr.  Packe, 
51.  P.,  the  chairman,  expressed  ids  concurrence  with  the 
resolutions.  A  very  long  discussion  ensued  upou  the 
resolutions,  which  were  eventually  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, aud  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
association. 


An  Essaif  ore    Tropical  Arjrictiiture ;    with  some  Re- 
marks on  cerlahi  Analyses  of  Barbadian  Soils^  ^c.  t^'c. 
By   P.   Lovell   Philipps,   M.D.,   Oxon,    F.R.C.P.L. 
James  Kedderwick  aud  Sons,  Glasgow. 
This  pamphlet  contains  a  very  able  application  to  Tro- 
pical Agriculture  of  those  principles  which  have  of  late 
years  been  insisted  upon  by  scientific  writers,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  of  them  wliich  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  practical  men.     These  principles,  if 
true  here,  must  necessarily  be  active  everywhere  ;  and 
that  everywhere  must  be  the  best  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  founded  upon  them. 

Drainage,  for  iustance,  an  essential  feature  either 
natural  or  artificial  of  every  good  system  of  cultivation 
— a  practice  resting  on  the  soundest  principles — will 
doubtless  benefit  the  growth  of  the  Sugar-cane  as  much 
as  it  is  found  to  benefit  that  of  the  Wheat-plant  or  Po- 
tato. Aud  thorough  draining  is  strongly  recommended 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  author  skilfully  com- 
bats the  opinion  which  in  a  tropical  climate  would 
doubtless  at  first  be  generally  held  that  the  effect  of 
this  operation  is  injuriously  to  dry  the  soil,  and  he 
shows  that  this  opinion,  held  also  in  this  country  by 
very  many,  is  being  confuted  by  everyday  experience — 
that,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly- dramed  soil,  while  it  will  be 


drier  in  wet  seasons,  will  nevertheless  be  moister  in 
dry  seasons  than  one  which  is  undrained.  Of  course, 
in  order  that  this  result  may  obtain,  a  thorough  and 
^fc/)  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  necessary,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  Dr.  Philipps  strongly  advocates  the  use  of 
efficient  agricultural  implements.  In  short,  his  object 
throughout  the  work,  it  appears,  is  to  convince  West 
Indian  cultivators,  tl-.at  it  is  their  intei'est  not  merely 
aud  exclusively  to  be  growers  of  the  Sugar-cane,  but  to 
•attend  to  the  cultivolion  of  the  soil. 

The  fault  which  is  condemned  by  the  general  tenor 
of  this  work  has  been  incident  to  all  early  systems  of 
cultivation.  Farmers,  originally,  have  never  been  arjri- 
cu'turists  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word — they  have 
been  merely  growers  of  particular  plants.  It  has 
always  been  a  long  time  before  they  learned  that  it  was 
their  true  interest,  even  in  reference  to  the  plant  wdiich 
was  the  main  object  of  cultivation,  to  adopt  a  rotation 
of  crops,  and  to  farm  the  land  well. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  now,  as  formerly,  the  growth  of 
grain  crops,  or,  let  us  say,  of  JV/ieat,  may  be  termed 
the  niaiu  object  of  most  arable  farmers  in  England. 
Formerly  the  demand  for  this  crop  was  met  by  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  the  land  to  its  growth  ;  soon  the 
necessity  of  fallows  was  learned,  and  large  portions  of 
the  laud  lay  waste,  whilst  those  in  crop  yielded  but 
sparingly.  A'ow,  while,  probably,  not  above  one-third 
of  tile  arable  laud  is  annually  in  grain  crop,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  ho-.v  many  times  the  present  produce  ex- 
ceeds that  of  former  times.  It  is  noto  acknowledged 
as  an  axiom  among  our  best  farmers  that  the  larger  the 
stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  kept  on  arable  land,  ;.  e.  the 
lai'ger  the  green  crops  grown  upon  it,  the  more  abun- 
dant is  its  yield  of  corn  ;  so  that  whilst  this,  as  origin- 
ally, may  still  be  considered  the  maiu  object  of  arable 
farmers,  the  main  attention  of  the  best  of  them  is 
directed  to  the  good  cultivation  of  their  rool  crops — their 
food  for  stock;  and  the  Wheat  crop  is  left,  compara- 
tively speaking,  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  the  best  policy,  not  only  as  regards  the  profits  of 
farming  on  the  whole,  hut  also  in  reference  to  the  annual 
yield  of  grain.  And  we  doubt  not  that  the  principle  on 
which  this  system  is  founded  will  hereafter  actuate  tro- 
pical as  it  now  does  British  cidtivators.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  that  Dr.  Philipps's  pamphlet,  if  it  be  as  extensively 
re.ad  as  it  deserves,  will  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  desirable  result. 


Miscellaneous. 

Feeditig  of  Animals.  Preliminary  Observation. 
Boussini/aull,  vol.  2,  p.  385. — The  identity  of  composi- 
tion and  properties  which  seems  to  exist  between  certain 
substances  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom leads  naturally  to  the  notion,  th.at  auimals  do  not 
originate  the  substances  which  enter  into  their  organi- 
sation, but  tliat  they  find  them  already  formed  in  their 
food.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  many  vegetable 
principles  are  assimilated  directly  by  herbivorous 
animals,  without  beingsubjected  to  any  great  modification, 
and  that  the  elements  ofanimal  fluids  aud  tissuespre-exist 
ill  vegetables, which  contain,  besides,the  earthy  phosphates 
which  form  the  base  of  bone.  The  food  of  herbivorous 
animals  must  then  always,  aud  in  fact  does  always,  con- 
tain four  essential  principles  w  hich  by  their  union  con- 
stitute their  normal  nutriment,  viz.  : — 1.  An  azotised 
substance,  such  as  albumen,  caseine,  or  gluten  ;  this  is 
probably  the  origin  of  flesh.  2.  An  oily  matter,  or  at 
least  one  approaching  to  the  nature  of  fat.  3.  Some 
substance  of  a  ternary  composition,  as  sugar,  gum, 
or  starch.  4.  Salts,  especially  phospiiates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  or  irou.  This  complication  of  elements, 
which  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  plant  fit  for  fodder  justifies  the  general  notions  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Prout  on  the  subject  of  nutriment.  This 
able  chemist  showed  milk  to  be  the  normal  nutritious 
substance,  and  th.at  any  proper  system  of  food  must 
partake  more  or  less  of  its  constituent  qualities;  that  is, 
that  it  must  contain,  independently  of  phosphates,  some 
azotised  substance,  an  nuazotised  principle,  and  a  fatty 
substance  to  replace  the  casenm,  sugar,  and  butter. 
The  fundameutal  principle — that  animals  find  their 
proper  substance  already  formed  in  the  food  by  which 
they  are  nourished,  may  enlighten  the  practical  man  in 
the  feeding  of  herbivorous  animals;  for,  if  the  flesh,  the 
fat,  and  bones  exist,  at  least  in  essence,  ready  formed  in 
their  food,  that  must  clearly  be  the  most  suitable  which 
in  the  same  weight  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
these  substances.  The  exact  appreciation  of  the  azotised 
substances,  such  as  gluten  and  albumen,  is  not  without 
difficulty  ;  it  requires  much  time  and  care.  But  if  it  is 
once  admitted  that  tlie  nutritive  value  of  food  increases 
in  proportion  as  they  increase,  it  is  clear  that  this 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  value  being  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  azote  it  contains.  The  quantity  of 
azote  is  easily  ascertained,  whereas  the  appreciation  of  the 
albumen  and  gluten  requires  much  tedious  manipulation. 
The  proportion  of  azote  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  amount  ofalbumeu  (or  flesh),  contained  in 
any  given  food  ;  foi',  in  geueral,  vegetable  nutriment 
does  not  contain  any  other  azotised  principle.  It  is 
true  all  azotised  vegetable  principles  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  nutritious.  Some  are  violent  poisons,  or 
active  medicines  ;  but  these  poisonous  matters  are  not 
met  with  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  such  plants  as 
are  used  for  nutriment ;  and  indeed,  when  once  any 
particular  plant  is  admitted  as  an  article  of  food  for 
auimals,  we  ni.ay  assume  the  absence  of  auy  injurious 
principle.  All  vegetable  substances  wdiich  are  used 
for   the  food  of  herbivorous  amma!s,'as  far  as  they 


I  have  been  at  present  examined,  contain,  in  pomt  of 
'  fact,  a  certain  quantity  of  azotised  constituents.  We 
know  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Magendie  that  food  void 
of  azote  will  not  support  life.  Animals  subjected  to 
such  a  regimen  lose  their  condition,  and  at  last  die. 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  the  value  of  any  kind 
of  flour  increases  with  the  gluten  it  contains.  It  is- 
because  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  Kidney 
Beans,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  are  richer  in  azotised  prin- 
ciples (that  is  in  flesh)  than  corn,  that  they  are  also 
more  nutritious.  From  all  these  considerations,  I  have 
admitted  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  vegetables  depends 
mainly  on  their  azotised  constituents,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence their  nutritive  quality  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  azote  which  they  contain.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  I  am  far  from  thhiking  that 
azotised  substances  are  sufficient  for  nutriment,  but 
it  is  matter  of  fact  that  any  vegetable  nutriment  highly 
azotised,  is  in  general  accompanied  by  the  other  organic 
and  inorganic  principles  which  concur  in  the  act  of 
nutrition.  In  estimating  the  azote  of  many  kinds  of 
food,  I  have  tried  to  find  a  base  to  serve  as  a  fixed  point 
for  appreciating  comparatively.their  nutritious  qualities. 
The  agriculturists  of  Gennany  and  England  have  lone 
tried  to  solve  this  important  problem  of  rural  economy. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  Thaer  and  others  have  given  as 
the  result  of  their  researches,  numbers  to  express  in 
weight  the  proportion  in  which  one  kind  of  food  may  be 
substituted  for  another  ;  they  indicate,  for  example, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  hay  or  roots  may  be  replaced 
by  another  of  leaves  or  grains  to  nourish  in  the  same 
proportion  an  ox  for  market,  or  a  horse  for  the  field. 
The  nutritive  equivalents  are,  however,  very  differently 
stated,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  these  equivalents  were 
estimated  could  scarcely  have  been  precisely  similar  ; 
and  the  difference  will  surprise  those  only  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  It  is 
probable  that  this  must  be  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
relatively  moist  or  dry  condition  of  the  substance  in 
question.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  a  wet  season,  climate, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  causes  affecting  the 
quantity  of  wafer  contained,  or  the  nutritive  quality. 
Far  more  useful  results  would  be  obtained  by  first 
determining  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained,  or  ia 
other  words,  by  estimating  the  nutritive  equivalents  of 
bodies  previously  completely  divested  of  moisture.  The 
equivalents  thus  obtained  are  often  very  near  those 
furnished  by  direct  observation,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
data  of  theory  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience. 
— /./.  J.  B. 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  orGypsum. — This  substance,  which 
is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  is  found  in 
abundant  quantities  iii  a  native  state,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture  and  the  artsj^and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  same  purpose  as  the  muriate  of  lime, — 
viz.,  the  fixing  .ammonia  ;  but  is  uifinitely  inferior  for 
that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility — at 
the  temperature  of  60°,  one  part  of  gypsum  only 
being  soluble  in  460  parts  of  water,  to  obtain  which, 
however,  the  gypsum  must  be  finely  divided,  and  mace- 
rated for  a  great  length  of  time.  Its  more  obvious  use 
in  agriculture  is,  however,  as  a  direct  food  to  certain 
plants,  either  as  supplying  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or,  by 
its  decomposition,  affording  the  sulphur  necessary  to  the 
due  development  of  certain  plants,  such  as  the  Cruci- 
fera,  &c.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  "Sprengel's 
Analyses,"  shows  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia-, 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  100,000  parts  in  se^ 
veral  of  our  ordinary  crops  : — 


Lime 


Wheat      .     .     . 
Barley  .... 
Oats   .... 
Potatoes    .     .     . 
Cabbage  .     .     . 
Swedish  Turnips 
Wheat  straw  .     . 
Barley  do.     .     . 
Oat  do  .     .     .     . 
Red  Clover  .     . 
Beet     .... 
Turnips  .     .     . 


96 

106 

86 

33 

1822 

835 

240 

554 

152 

584 

285 

127 


Magnesia 


•69 

180 

67 

32 

20-2 

282 

32 

76 

22 

7.0 

133 

22 


Sulphuric 
Acid. 


50 
59 
35 
54 

774 

890 
37 

118 
79 
94 

123 
41 


Phosphoric 
Acid. 


406 

2;» 

70 

40 
436 
408- 
170 
160 

12 
138 
167 

73 


The  above  table  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  1 
believe  it  approximates  to  the  truth,  and  certainly  agrees 
with  my  own  practical  observations  respecting  the  ex- 
hausting powers  of  different  crops  on  various  soils. 
Cabbages  are  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  scourging 
crops  that  is  grown,  and  we  see  from  the  above  table- 
that  both  it  and  Swedes  require  a  large  amount  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  ;  the  next  is  Red  Clover,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  gypsum  to  the  Clover  crop,  on  lands  sparingly 
endowed  with  this  substance,  has  been  so  repeatedly 
treated  of,  that  it  is  an  act  of  supererogation  to  enlarge 
on  its  usefulness. — Journal  of  Highland  and  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Scotland. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Boxes — Querist  asks  which  are  those  parts  of  bones  best  adapted: 
for  knife  ijandles,  and  v.liere  tliere  is  a  mai-ket  for  them,  and. 
tlieir  price,  and  how  sold,  by  weight  or  otherwise.  Also, 
whether  hoofs  and  horns  (those  of  sheep)  are  not  wortli  more 
than  bones  ;  their  val-ae,  and  the  market  for  them  ?  Bone- 
dust  weiglis  from  4-5  to  55  lbs.  a  bushel. 

liooKs— /iu-Cfh>j?or— Dr.  Lindley's  "  Theory  of  Ilorticulture." 

Dairy  ilAXAGE.MESx — Will  "  A  Sub"  who  asked  for  the  address- 
of  the  author  of  a  lately-published  communicatiou  on  thisi 
subject  from  Bath,  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  his  name  and 
.address  ? 

Electeo  CoLTnr.E-jno  mas— Thanks  :  we  prefer  waiting  for- 
the  results  of  the  experiments  now  in  progress. 
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'  pAiBT  Kings — A  Constant  Stib — A  fundus  rises  in  Grass  land, 
grows,  and  dies  ;  the  spawn  by  which  it  reproduces  its  species 
spreads  uniformly  around  it,  and  grows  \-i<jorously  next  year, 
but  the  site  of  itspresent  growth  is  so  exhausted  of  the  food 
necessary  for  it.  which  previously  existed  iu  the  soil,  that 
i/iere  the' seed  perishes.  You  can  easily  conceive  how  this 
cause,  acting  year  after  year;  would  cause  the  ring  (gi*owing 
only  and  always  on  its  outer  side)  to  enlarge,  and  that  the 
<lecayed  fungi  on  that  portion  of  the  land  which  each  year  is 
incapable  of  producing  them,  may  be  good  manure  for  the 
Orass.  Such  is  one  attempt  to  explain  the  rings  of  luxm-iant 
growth  often  observable  on  the  Grass  land  of  commons  and 
Tv-astes.  Will  tlie  nitrate  of  soda  obliterate  tliese  rings  ?  If 
so,  it  is  probably  by  inducing  a  xiniform  luxiu-iance  of  growtli. 
'  About  your  other  question,  next  week. 
Gas-Lime — JEh/ — It  consists  of  that  which,  if  exposed  and 
turned  over  frequently,  Anil  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
become  (a  lai-ge  portion  of  it),  gi/pmm.  Apply  a  couple  of  tons 
per  acre.  Make  it  into  a  compost  with  au.^'thing  which  wUl 
keep  it  open,  such  as  leaves,  lialf-i'otten  tui-f,  &c.';  turn  it 
over  frequently,  and  in  about  two  months  from  the  time  you 
first  had  it,  apply  it  broad  cast  on  your  land,  and  harrow  it 
in.  You  should  procui'c  it,  so  that  you  may  apply  it  noio  on 
land  for  root-crops. 
Guano — C'K — You  had  better  apply  it  broadcast  in  wot  weather 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  the  Potatoes  are  dibbled, 
and  harrow  it  in  immediately  :  3  cvrt.  per  acre  is  an  ordinary 
quantity  to  apply.  You  mil  be  able  to  keep  two  cows  on 
every  three  acres,  if  properly  fanned. 
Haerows — G — "NVill  "  H  "  be  kind  enough  to  fm'nish  this  corre- 
spondent -with  the  name  of  any  maker  of  his  sUding  harrows. 
Management  of  Stiff  Land — A  C  K — "When  you  consider  that 
land  may  be  stiff,  though  it  contain  but  S  or  10  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  you  will  see  how  a  few  cart-loads  per  aore  of  clay 
may  produce  a  considerable  and  beneficial  influence  on  the 
texture  of  light  soil,  while  many  cart-loads  of  gravel,  ashes, 
or  sand,  i^ill  not  influence  the  texture  of  clay.  You  must 
hope  to  improve  the  character  of  your  soil,  not  by  these 
means,  but  by  drainage,  liming,  occasional  paring  and  bui-n- 
ing,  and  good  cultivation.  Drain  T\'ith  tiles  if  your  land  be 
flat,  or  mth  clean  stones  which  will  pass  through  a  2-incli 
ring  if  it  be  steep,  and  in  either  case  straight  do\^^I  the  slope, 
30  inches  deep,  and  16  feet  apart.  Do  this  now — then  pare 
and  burn  the  land  ;  or  if  it  be  lying  fallow,  burn  all  the  clods 
of  earth  you  can  gatlier  together,  and  spread  the  ashes.  Fal- 
low the  land  well,  and  manure  it  this  summer,  and  let  a  good 
subsoiling  across  the  line  of  the  di-ains  be  one  of  the  fallow 
operations.  Sow  Wheat  in  the  autumn,  and  you  will  probably 
reap  a  good  harvest  nest  year.  Apply  100  bushels  of  hot  lime 
per  acre  on  the  stubble. 
Mangold-Wurzel — HN—Yow  may  safely  transplant,  but  not 
till  the  plants  have  roots  the  size  at  least  of  your  finger.  The 
only  precautions  needed  are  that  the  roots  in  pulling  the 
plants  up  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  broken,  and  that  in 
transplanting  they  be  not  doubled  up,  nor  put  iu  contact  mth 
an  old;  exposed,  or  dry  surface  of  soil. 
St.  Peter's  FARaiERs'  Cxub — To  the  Secretary — Will  you  kindly 

favour  us  mth  youi*  addi'ess  ? 
Threshing-flooes — I  am  desirous  of  making  a  threshing-floor, 
and  I  beg  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  if  as- 
phalte,  or  any  combination  of  it  i^'ith  chalk,  or  if  the  new  ad- 
vertised kind  of  elastic  pavement,  I  believe  India-rubber,  is 
apphcable  to  the  pui-pose  [we  suspect  not]  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  would  be  better  than  the  present  wooden  floors,  and 
safer  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  C  L.  [Surely  it  is  not  your 
interest  to  be  laying  a  threshing-floor  when  thi-eshing-ma- 
cliines  are  so  efficient,  and  so  obriously  superior  to  the  flail.] 
■  Tropical  Agriculture — A  Siih — Will  you  be  Idnd  enough  to 
give  US  in  full  the  titles  and  publishers  of  those  works  wliich 
you  refer  to  at  pages  38  and  39,  as  Porter's  and  Roxburgh's  ? 
Weeds  and  Coarse  Herbage  on  a  Lawn — E^-in  go  hragh — Have 
you  resolved  on  not  brealting  it  up  ?  In  that  case  your  own 
suggestion  of  the  scarifier  and  harrow  being  used  across  it, 
and  seed  being  then  soi^m,  is  the  best  method  of  improving  it. 
Apply  30  or  40  yards  per  acre — over  the  seeds — of  a  rich  compost 
of  manure,  ditch-scrapings,  tfcc.  ;  bush-harrow,  and  roll.  If 
the  land  be  not  dry  it  should  be  drained;  on  this  and  subse- 
quent good  management  of  the  land  in  the  way  of  manui-ing, 
&c.,  you  must  depend  for  success.  Gas-water  will  be  useful 
as  a  manure.  In  reference  to  your  other  field  we  would  make 
a  compost  of  your  dung-heap,  and  any  clayey  rubbish,  such  as 
ditch -scrapings,  &c.,  and  apply  30  or  40  cflrt-loads  of  it  per 
acre  over  the  sandy  and  gravelly  soil ;  work  it  in  viith  the 
cultivator  and  sow  the  foHoTving  seeds  per  acre  : — Alopecurus 
pratensis,  IJlb.;  Avena  flavescens,  ^Ib.;  Dactylis  glomerata, 
51bs.  ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  21bs.  ;"  F.  pratensis,  21bs.  ;  F. 
rubra,  2 lbs.;  LoHum  perenne,  12 lbs.;  Poa  pratensis,  lib.; 
Medicago  lupulina,  1  lb.;  Trifolium  pratense  perenne,  4 lbs.; 
Trifolium  repens,  5 lbs.;  and  1  bushel  of  Eye  ;  of  coui'se,  we 
presume  the  land  is  now  clean. 
WooD-ASHES — Botley — We  have  no  improvement  to  suggest  on 
yoiu-  proposed  method  of  applying  them. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  26.— The  weather  being  fine 
during  the  week,  the  market  has  been  tolerably  well  supplied, 
and  trade  begins  to  get  bi-isker.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  becom- 
ing more  abundant,  and  are  in  consequence  getting  cheaper. 
Pine  Apples,  of  good  quahty,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ; 
they  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  quoted  in  our  last 
report.  The  chief  novelty  is  in  the  shape  of  Cherries,  a  small 
quantity  of  ^\'hich  has  been  oflered  during  the  -week  at  a  liigh 
price.  Apples,  though  pretty  plentiful,  do  not  meet  ^rith  a 
ready  sale  ;  dessert  vai-ieties  are  a  little  reduced  in  price. 
Little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Pears,  since  our 
last  report.  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
the  latter  are  a  little  dearer.  Chesnuts  are  becoming 
scarce,  as  are  also  Spanish  Nuts.  Good  samples  of  Sti-aw^- 
ben-ies  have  been  offered.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Keen's 
Seedling,  the  best  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  Is.  an  ounce. 
These  fine  days  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  alai'ge  quantity 
of  Cucumbers  into  the  market,  and  of  improving  Vegetables 
"generally.  Excellent  Cucumbers  may  he  bought  at  55.  a  brace. 
A  foAv  bundles  of  Asparagus  from  the  open  ground  have  also 
been  oflered,  the  best  of  which  was  sold  for  20s.  ;  the  price  of 
foixed  Asparagus  has  not  altered  since  last  week.  The  supply 
of  Broccoli  is  rather  on  the  increase  ;  French  Beans  are  also 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  are  good  and 
plentiful.  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  scarce.  Radishes  are 
becoming  more  plentiful.  Among  cut  flowers  we  noticed 
Pentas  carnea,  Neraophila  insignis,  Stephanotus  fioribundus, 
Chvea  nobiUs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Epaci-ises,  Heaths,  Moss — Pro  - 
vins,  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  ajto  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Es  to  15« 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  1*  to  U  Gd 
Portugal,  per  lb.,    1«  to  3j 

Apples,  Desa.,  per  bush.,  4jto  8i 

—     Kitchen,  As  to  6*  Gd 
Pears,  Dess.,  per  hf.-sv.,  5j  to  \2a 

—  Bakin^,',  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  2s  6a 
Pomefjranatea,  per  doz.,  2a  to  4a 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  fid  to  I# 
CbesDUts,  per  peck,  6*  to  8« 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16a  to  20* 


I  OranRea,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2i  Gd 

—  per  100,  6t  to  16a 

—  bitter,  per  100,  a>  to  20* 
Lemone,  oerdozen,  \s  to  2i 

—        per  100,  Gs  to  16a 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6j 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2i  6d  to  3< 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  ISO*  to  160* 
Nuts,  BarL-elona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  SO* 

—  Spanish,  2C* 

—  Cob,  16* 


VEGETABLES. 


JUavfects. 


Cabhsgee,  Ted,  per  doz.,  3a  to  8a 

—     plants,  per  doz.  bnch.,  3a  to6* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  is  to 3a 
BruBselB  Isprouts,  hf-sv.,  I*  Gd  to  2* 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  2«  tn  Aa 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve,  la  6t/  to  2* 
JeruFal.Artichok,  p.  hf.-ev.,  la  to  2a 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  fiOs  to  90s 

—  CWt ,  2a  Gd  to  6* 

—  bushel,  l«6d  to  3a 

^        Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2a  to  3a 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  Gd 

—  New,  per  Jb.,  la  td  to  3a  Gd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  2s  Gd  to  3*  Gd 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  6* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  6a  to  8* 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  9ii  to  Es 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is  to  6i 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  3a  to  Ma. 
Horse  Radish,  perbiindle,  la6iito7» 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9rf 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  2s  to  5a 
Spinach,  per  aieye.Bs  to  5a 


Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  2a 
Leeks, por  doz.,  la  6d  to  3a 
Garlic,  perlb.,8d  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  Gd 

—  larpe,  per  bushel,  4a  to  Ga 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  it 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  lod 
Lettuce,  per  score,  9/  to  la  Gd 
Celery,  VVhite,  per  bunch,  la  to  2* 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  la  to  Sa  Gd 
Endive,  per  score,  la  to  3a 
Kadishes,  per  doz.  hands,  2sGd  to  3a 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  la  to  Ia6i 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Basil,  preen,  per  bunch.  Is 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  4d 
Watercresfi,  p.  12  em.  bun- fid  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  half  siev,  Sato  4* 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  9/ 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  8d.  to  4d 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  April  21. 
There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex  this 
morning,  but  small  from  Kent ;  the  best  samples  sold  quickly 
at  last  Monday's  rates,  but  some  of  the  inferior  lands  remained 
undisposed  of  at  a  late  houi",  although  we  cannot  quote  them 
lower  ;  Foreign  continues  to  meet  a  retail  inquii-y  at  oui'  quo- 
tations.— The  an-ivals  of  Foreign  Barley  being  considerable, 
added  to  the  previous  depression  of  the  trade,  rendered  even 
the  best  English  vei-y  unsaleable ;  but  sweet  Foreign  found 
buyers  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  quarter.  Beans  and  G-rey 
Peas  are  scarce,  and  Qd.  to  Is.  per  quarter  dearer  ;  White  are 
unaltered. — The  supplies  of  Oats,  both  Irish  and  Foreign,  being 
large,  caused  buyers  to  act  very  reservedly  ;  finest  qualities 
could  not  be  bought  cheaper,  but  inferior  Foreign  must  be 
written  fully  GtZ.  per  quarter  lower. — The  Continental  Markets 
are  dull  for  all  descriptions  of  Corn,  with  a  dowmward  tendency 
of  prices. 

EKITISn,    PER   IJUrERIAL  QUAHTER,  S.  S.  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White    42  49 

— — —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .    -—  — 

Barley,  MaUing  and  distilling  2,l3to29a  Chevalier    30  33 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polande    20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20  22 

Irish      ....  .        Feed    20  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' fid  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  66 

Rye 29  32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     29  to  33        Tick    29  86 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    36  to  40       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White  .        .        ■        .    83  to  36       Maple  35  37 

ARRIVALS   IN   THE   RIVER   LAST    WEEK, 


S»alcs  fig  Auction. 

TO  OENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Pubhc  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Friday,  May  2d,  1845,  at  12  o'clock,  a  rich  collection  i 
of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES  (the  entire  Stock  of  a! 
Gentleman  Amateur  declining  their  further  cultivation),  com- 
prising in  the  Carnations,  Twitchet's  Don  John,  Cai-twright's 
Rainbow,  Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  &c.  In  the  PICOTEES  are  ,Mrs.  Barnard, 
Gidden's  Miss  Hennell,  Willmer's  Prince  and  Princess  Royal, 
Gidden's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta  and  Welling- 
ton, Wilson's  Fanny  ITerby,  &c.  Also  a  splendid  assortment 
of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  he 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS.  ^ 
A/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
■ltX  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  April  2t),  1845,  at  12  o'clock,  a  splendid 
assortment  of  GERANIUMS,  and  other  plants  in  bloom;  the 
newest  varieties  of  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS  ;  choice 
DAHLIAS,  HEARTSEASE,  ROSES,  &c.  And  on  Thursday, 
May  1,  a  very  rich  collection  of  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 
the  surplus  stock  of  a  gentleman  amateui-,  comprising  Frank- 
lin's Queen  of  Hearts,  Pollard's  fii'st-rate  Roi  des  Capucius, 
Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Willmer's  Solander,  Brook's  Flora's 
Garland,  Beauty  of  Woodhonse,  Mitchell's  Patriot,  Hale's 
Prince  Albert,  Ely's  Lord  Milton  and  Regular,  Dover's  Jemmy 
Webb,  Sealey's  Princess  Royal,  &c.  ;  Dawson's  Flora,  Brown's 


^     .  .  _  _   __  splendid  i 

of  GERANIUMS,  and  other  plants  in  bloom  ;  the  newest  varie- 
ties of  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS  ;  choice  DAHLIAS, 
ROSES,  HEARTSEASE,  &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning  of 
Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mai-t,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers,  Leytonstone. 

UNRIVALLED  COLLECTION  OF  TULIPS.  ^ 

MR.  GLENNY  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Slough,  to  submit  for  SALE  by  AUCTION  (if  not  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  Private  Contract],  the  magnificent  Collec- 
tion of  TULIPS  of  the  SLOUGH  NURSERY,  comprising  the 
finest  varieties  in  the  world,  about  the  fourth  week  in  May, 
when  the  Bloom  is  in  perfection ;  together  -vrith  the  Stages, 
Cloths,  Boxes,  &c.,  the  Nursery  having  been  disposed  of  to  a 
party  who  declines  taking  them. — For  particulars  and  Cata- 
logues apply  to  George  Glenny,  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office, 
Tavistock-street.  This  Stock,  which  would  provide  a  handsome 
income,  would  be  w^orthy  the  attention  of  any  dealer. 

jFatms  to  TLn, 

To  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  Michaelmas  next 
TAPNEL  FARM, 
In  the  parish  of  Thorley,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  containing  : — 

A.    it.    p. 

Arable ..     337    2     85 

Meadow  and  Pasture 153    2    30 

Homestead  &c.  5    1    17 


A496     3    2 
This  Fann  \rill  be  Let  either  on  Lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  subject  to  Tenant  rights  on  the  Lincolnshire  system. — Foi 
further  particulars,   apply  to  Messrs.    Sewells,  Norris,  and 
EsTCOUKT,  Solicitors,  Nei^-port,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  30  36 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        30     33 


English 

Irish  .       .    — 
Foreign  •    ^ 


Flour. 
4499  Ska.    —  Bris. 


Wht.  I  Barl.  i 
7639       1760 


Rye.  I  Bns. 


Il'eaa 
'  123j 

—      I  1043  I  354^ 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  April  21.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  Scots,  HerefordB,&c.  4s  oto^s  2 
Bese  Short  Horns  .38      3  10 

Second  quality  BeaBtfl  -  2  10  3  4 
Calvep  -  -  -  .4048 
Beat  Downs  &  Half-brede    4    4       4    8 

Dino  (shorn)  -    3  10      4    4,      _. 

Beasts,  £7-2;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  23,700;  Calv_ 
Wb  have  again  a  short  supply  of  Beaats,  yet  trade 


Best  Long-wools     -        -    48  0  to  48  4 
Ditto  (shorn)  -     3     8       4     0 

Ewes  and  second  quality    3    6      4  10 
Ditto  (ahomj  -    3    2      3    6 

Lambs        -         ..         -50       60 

Pifis 

""     ""      ~   ■  112:  PiEs,3P9 

ther  dull,  the 


ther  being  warmer  and  ihe  dead  Markets  not  very  ulear.  Ourlate  quotations, 
htiwe*  er,  are  fully  supported,  pome  few  of  the  choioest  Si'ots  making  43.  4d., 
and  Short  Horns,  4a. — The  nunibei  of  Sheep  is  considerably  less,  but  there  is 
a  proportionate  falling  off  in  the  demand,  and  it  Ik  with  diflSculry  the  beBt 
quaJiiies  realise  late  prices.— The  Lamb-trade  ie  ra'her  hnskpr,  but  there  is 
no  advance  in  prii-e. — Veal  and  Pork-trade  are  very  dull,  owing  to  the  wea- 
ther bfing  warmer  and  anover-suppl/  to  the  doHd  Markets. 
Friday,  April  25. 
The  Market  this  day  was  dull,  and  Monday's  pricea  could  scarcely  be 
maintained  ;  good  Lamb  being  the  only  article  in  demand. 

Beasts,  850;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7850;  CaJvea,  177:  Pigs,  31S. 
^^^____ 41.  Wesr  '^mithfield. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 

Smithfield,  April  24. 

Prime  old  Meadow  |  New  Hay        — b  to  — s  I  Clover      115»to  126a 

■**ay  llEfl  to  120s  I  Inferior  Hay  100    110    |  Straw        38  44 

John  CooriiR,  SuieBinan. 

Cumberland  Market,  April  24. 

FuperiorMead.  Hay  ]  15b  to  120-  I  Superior  Clover!  ISs  to  120i 


Interior 

New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay 
New  Hay 


Straw  38b  to  43b 
Basbb,  Hay  Salesman. 


108    , „ 

—         —    I  New  Glover 

.TnSROA 

■WiiiTEcnAPEL,  April  25. 

IlOa  to  lll5s  I  Old  Clover       l]6fl       120<j  1 
S5        105      New  Clover       _          —     Straw      33Jto<l4> 
I      ..     Inferior    —  ,1 


HOPS,  Friday,  April  25. 
Thb  Market  conthmes  firm  with  e  very  appearance  of  an  advance  in  prices ; 
the  merchants  are  nearly  out  of  stock,  and  the  brewers,  for  a  lone  time  past, 
have  only  bought  for  immediate  consumption;  as  the  weather  becomes 
wa  mer  the  demand  for  beer  must  rapidly  incre;i?e,  ceeing  all  clasnes  are  so 
fully  employed.  Fattendkn  &  Smitk,  Hup  Factors. 

POTATOES.— SouTnwARK,   Watei^side,  Aprif  21. 

This  Market  continues  in  such  a  deprcEaed  etaie  that  we  find  it  difHcult  to 
plve  a  series  of  reports  without  adopting  the  pameworda.  The  supply  con 
tlnues  to  be  more  thin  eqi.al  to  the  demand,  and  th.}  best  samples  only  are  in 
request;  all  secondary  samples  are  a  complete  drug,  and  are  eiiherEold  to  the 
cowkeeperi  or  put  into  the  store, 
York  Reds  -        -        .       " 

Perth 
Fifeshire 
Early  Devon* 
Late  Devona 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     • 

—        Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites 


40b  to  808 

Kent  and  Esflex  Kidneya 

m         60 

WIsbeach  Kidneys   . 

40         45 

—          Blues        . 

6S 

40         45 

—          Regents   -     ■  - 

60 

—        — 

—         Whites     -        . 

60 

Guernsey  Bluea 

CO         — 

-         Whites       - 

—       — 

\  ork— Prince  Regenta      - 

5S 

45         fiO 

»    Shaw'a      - 

CO 

Mali.i  OatB. 

£169       1180 

—        29428 

I     812   1  155961      —     I   16883 

Feiday,  April  25. 
The  an-ivals  of  Corn  since  Monday  have  been  moderate ; 
Wheat,  both  English  and  Foreign,  sells  in  retail  on  the  terms 
of  that  day. — The  fine  quality  of  the  Saal  Barley,  and  loA\Tiess 
of  prices,  induces  a  fair  inquii-y  for  this  description  for  malting, 
and  causes  English  to  be  much  neglected — the  value  of  either 
remains  much  the  same  as  last  quoted. — Beans  and  Peas  fully 
maintain  oiu*  quotations. — Holders  of  Oats  are  firm,  and  iu 
some  instances  held  for  an  advance  of  Qd.  per  qr.,  which  the 
buyers  are  unwilling  to  comply  mth,  and  the  sales  effected 
were  consequently  not  extensive. 

AEEITALS    THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat       I     r  B  irley        l 
37a0  t740 


TO  BE  LET,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1846^  a 
FARM  from  600  to  700  acres,  chiefly  Arable,  but  contain- 
ing a  proportion  of  Pasture  and  Water-Meadow  ;  fhe  land  is  ol 
first-rate  quality,  and  vai'ies  from  a  red  marl  of  great  depth  tc 
a  lighter  description  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent Dwelling  House  on  the  Farni,  which  is  situated  in  a  Mid- 
land County,  3  miles  from  a  Railway  Station,  and  near  gooc 
markets.  An  agreement  mil  be  given,  securing  the  capital  o; 
the  occupier,  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  object  of  the  proprietoi 
in  advertising  is,  to  seeui'e  a  Tenant-  of  large  capital,  and  whc 
is  deteriTiined  to  fai-m  on  the  most  approved  principles  o; 
modern  agriculture, — Direct,  A.  B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James'- 
street,  London. 


ESTATE.— WANTED,  to  PURCHASE  a  RESI 
DENCE,  placed  in  its  own  small  park  or  ornamenta 
grounds,  irith  from  30  to  150  acres  of  laud.  The  house  mus' 
be  well  situate,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  family  of  re 
spectability,  with  all  suitable  offices.  A  good  neighboui'hood 
easy  access  to  medical  advice,  and  good  markets  are  indis 
peusable,  and  preference  given  to  the  western  or  midland 
counties. — Particulars  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hedges,  lan( 
agents,  10,  New  Bond-street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 


Entrlish 

Irish 

Foreign 


Mar.        I6    per  Quarter- 


—  I  4160  I 

lUPEEIAL   AVERAGES. 
Barley. 
328  2d 


April 


I*  Af^Rreg.  Aver. 
in  FoTfflcTi  Grain 


82     8  I     21     4 


OatB 
810 
3420 

10380 

Rye.   1 


[Flonr 

5720  Ska 


Beane. 

31*  Idl     84i  yd 
30     6        84     6 


-^L 


Feaa. 
35(  Sd 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuationa  in  the  priiie  ol"  Corn  on  the  average  oi  the 
sis  weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  19, 


Canary        -         •        per  qr    -ISsto  4es 
Carraway  -    per  cwt    44 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    40 

—  —    Foreign        -    40 

—  White,  English     -     60 

—  —  Foreign  -  BO 
Coriander  .  .  -  -  12 
Hempseed  -  per  last  8G 
Linseed        ■        -       per  qr    f>2 

—  Baltic       ...    36 

—  CakeStEng.perlOOO  IW    OIWIO 


SEEDS,  April  25. 


LlnseedGakee,ForeIgn,p.ton  ^l  lOjtoSi 
Mustard,  Whito  -  p. bush.      10a       Us 

—  Superfine     „        -     IS        iG 

—  Brown         ,,        .     12        16 
Rapeseed,  English, perlaat    E6(       3(7 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton     —        — 
Sainfoin        -._._        — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    6  7 

—    Foreign  -         .        .      43  6d   6 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    18       £3 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
KiNassORi)  AND  Iat. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gmceclmrch-streef 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwai-k,  Inventori 
and  Manufactui-ers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLI 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  o 
scientific  Hoi'ticulturists  to  theii'  much  approved  method  o 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  ire. 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  securet 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fluea 
S,  &B  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerou 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Ii'on,  as  well  a 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  ar 
now  so  well  kno'mi,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  thoS' 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for 
warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  liighest  authority  ;  or  the; 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principa 
Nm'series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S,  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Mannfactor; 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requii'cd  for  the  constructioi 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  b 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  «te.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  mos 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garde; 
Fences,  Wii-e  "Work,  &c.  &c. 

SUPERIOK      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS     fo 
HEATING  HOT-HOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes 
vapom-ising  Gutters,  Tanks,  ifec,  being  the  sole  invention  c 
J.  PoETEB,  whose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  noi 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iro 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  t 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  ever 
instance  where  tins  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes 
tanks,  &;c.,  it  has  been  attended  vrith  imiform  success.  A! 
Idnds  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Porter  upo 
th.e  most  improved  principles,  either  with  the  Patent  Galvanise 
Iron,  or  Tvith  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Civil  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supphedwith  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Ford's  pn 
cess).  Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  &;e,  ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis 
tance  furnished  with  instnictions  for  erecting  the  same  in  th 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  tb 
pai'ticular  pui-poses  to  wliich  they  are  to  be  applied  ;  or  esper 
enced  workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Idngdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  South wark-bridge  Iron  Roof  and  Building  Works.) 

RAINING    OF     LAND.— THE    WORKMAN' 

A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  mad 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  31 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  tlie  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  A;  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYEUS. 
Liveiijool.  Str<ni;,'L'st  Sulphuric  Acid,  SuIphatL'  of  S..dii  fur 
Pot.itoes,  SiiIplKitL-  ;ind  Phosphate  of  Ammoiiiii,  SupL-rphnsithutc 
of  Lime.  (.;.yiisiini.  Salt,  and  every  other  ArtiHeiiil  MaiiiUL^— 
London  Manure  Oonipany,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  I'uhser, 
Secretary, 


/^UANO Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 

VJT   of  Iron   and   Cojipcr,  Sulplniric    Acid,    JJoni-diist.    Supei 
phosphate  of  Lime,  Sul|'liati-  and  IMiHspliat*'  <>t'  Annnunia,  xnd 
all  other  Manures  on  Sate,  l.y  MAiiK  FOTII  BUG  ILL,  lo,  Uppu 
Thames-street.     Sole  London  Ajj^ent  for  Potter's  Ouano. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.  — PERU  VlAN 
IK.  to  V2L  per  ton  ;  ICIIABOE  71.  10s.  to  8i.  por  ton 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  l^r.  Uro.— Wm 
NoRTncoTT,  1.^,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  .S:  POLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LIKJAI,  IMl'nitTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  Sit.VS,  LOXDOX  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYEIIS   and   CO.,  LlVEllPOOL.'; 
And  by  their  AtJ:ents, 

COTSWOIITH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL 

47,  Lime-street,  April  3ti. 


ON  SALE. 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  WHITE  MANURE 
Two  years'  expenenco  prove  it  equal  to  Bone-dust  oi 
Guano.  In  Cargoes  at  30s.  por  ton  ;  from  the  Warehouse,  in 
any  quantities,  40s.  per  ton,  all  in  bulk. 

Apply  to  EcEiiTON  Cannell  and  Co.,  18,  Castlo-street,  Liver- 
pool, Sole  Agents  for  the  North  of  England  ;  to 

Wm.  Laycock,  Oldhall-street,  Livei-pool ;  or  to 
J.'F.  Cannell,  Castle-street,  Liverpool, 
Saniplos,  per  ])ost.  sent  t<>  any  jjart  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  the  rci-cipt  nf  Six  Pnsta^'-f  Stamps. 


PURE  GYPSUM,  preciintated  frora  a  solution  of  Lime 
by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  vei'y  finely  divided  state. 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Agriculture,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
di-essjng  for  Clover,  &e.,  piice  21.  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  IL  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  l)eptford  Creek. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  foui"  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  raqst 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  I'otatocs,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fe'rtiUsing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoidingr  those  serious  disappointments  to  'wliich  the  farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procming  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  Afi"ican  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  everj'  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  tbe  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Biid'ge-street.  Edward  Poksek,  Secretary. 

ENGLAND  rNDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
inti'oduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Pcnix-ian,  Avithout  itsimpmities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extractor  a  Letter  received  from  -T.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
.    Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  X844. 

Sib, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  -will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  01.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
fi'om  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers.  Plants,  Shrubs. 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  lit.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gaUons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists, 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gj-psum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  waiTanted  pui'e. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfi-iars,  London. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Appai-atus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  efiect  vdth  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  "without  destnaction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet-street. 

TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fenchubch-steeet,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  tliose  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the'London  Warehouse,  viz, 


Patent  Hay-maldng  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-trutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tui'nip-cutters 
Railway  Wheel 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for    the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scai'ifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  addi-ess,  Mary  Wedlake, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 

■pATENT    "ECONOMIC"    DRAIN    TILE    AND 

J-  PIPE  MACHINE  will  remain  on  show  one  week  longer,  at 
14,  South-street,  Manchester-square.  Information  may  be 
acquired  otfthe  spot,  or  at  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  OfSces,  9  Gray's 
Inn  Square  ;  or  of  Mr.  Charnock,  or  Messrs.  Beadley  and  Co. 
(the  Malters),  Wakefield.— 9,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  April  2G. 

EAL     AND    SON'S     LIST     OF     BEDDING 

containing  a  full  Description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London,  exclusively  for  the  raanufactm-c  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19G,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  AGRICULTUKIST.S. 

YYILLIAM  CR0S.SK1LL,  Bevf.ri.dv  Iron  Works 
'  '  neau  Hull,  VuiacsniKE. 


''^PATENT  CLOD  CRUSHtV^^ 

The  fullnwing  :in.'  the  various  uses  to  wluch  his  PATENT 
ROLLER  HKiy  hr  :i]iplied:— 

1.  Por  CiusJiin^'  Clixls,  after  Turnip  crops,  to  sow  Barley. 

2.  For  Rolling  Corn,  as  soon  as  sown,  has  been  found  better 
than  tu-ioe  harrowing. 

3.  For  Rolling  Wheat  Lands  sown  late  in  the  year,  which 
are  cloddy  in  the  spring. 

4.  For  Rolling  Wheats,  after  Frost,  upon  light  land  in  the 
spring,  when  the  plants  are  out  of  ground. 

5.  For  Rolling  Barley,  when  the  plants  are  thi'ee  inches  out 
of  ground. 

6.  And  again — if  weather  will  permit,  when  the  corn  is  six 
inches  out  of  ground,  is  equal,  if  not  more  valuable  than  once 
hoeing. 

7.  For  stopping  the  Ravages  of  the  Wireworm  and  Grub. 

8.  For  Rolling  iGfrass  Lands,  and  Mossy  Lands  after  comj-tost. 

9.  For  Preparing  Land  to  sow  Turnips,  Clover,  and  fine 
Seeds. — It  makes  the  finest  bed  imaginable  for  small  seeds. 

Cash  Pi'ices,  with  Travelling  Wheels  complete,  delivei'ed  in 
Hull,  6  ft.  6  in.,  21i.  ;  6  ft.,  Idl.  10s.  ;  5  ft.  G  in.,  18L 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  advance  in  iron,  and  its 
already  making  a  difference  of  Four  to  Five  Pounds  in  the  cost 
of  eacli  larger  size  Roller,  it  is  intended,  after  due  notice  being 
given  to  the  Agriculturist,  to  advance  the  price  of  the  Patent 
Roller  SI.  each  size, 

A  Model  of  the  Roller  is  exliibited  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  London. 

Upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Patent  Clod  Crushers  have  been 
sold  from  the  Beveriv  Iron  Works,  since  January  1st,  1S44, 
CROSSKILL'S  IMPROVED  IRON  LIQUID  MANURE  CARTS. 

PATENT  PEG  PORTABLE  THRESHING  MACHINE. 
REED'S  PATENT  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH  OR  PULVERISER— 

Peice  51.  5s. 

CROSSKILL'S    PATENT    WHEELS   AND    AXLES    to  carry 

30  ctt-t.     Price  51.  10s. 

Improved  One-horse  CARTS,  vrith  Patent  Wheels  and  Iron 
Axletrees,  price  101.  10s.  and  121.  12s.,  and  every  other  Imple- 
ment known  in  Agriculture  mav  be  had  from  this  Manufactory. 
CROSSKILL'S  AGRICULTURAL   MACHINE  SHOW-ROOM, 
42,  Qdeen-stueet,  Hull. 

N.B.  Goods  forwarded,  at  very  low  rates,  from  Hull,  by 
steamer,  Trader,  Railway,  Canal,  or  Carrier,  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — Iron  Works,  Beverley,  April  26. 


CHANKS'    IMPROVED     GRASS-CUTTING     and 

^  ROLLING-MACHINE.— The  complete  success  which  has 
attended  tbe  introduction  of  this  instrument  in  Scotland,  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  accompanying  documents,  which 
the  Advertiser  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public. 
Mr.  Shanks  is  now  prepared  to  receive  oi'ders  for  delivery,  in 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  for  any  number  of  Machines,  which 
wiil  be  duly  forwarded.  They  are  made  to  cut  breadths  of  42, 
30,  and  20  inches  respectively,  the  latter  being  adapted  to 
hand-power.  Further  pai*ticuiars,  and  a  note  of  prices,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Alex.  Shanks,  Machine-maker, 
Ai'broatb,  North  Britain. 

Letter  from  tlui  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kivnaird  to  Mr.  SJianhs. 
"  Rossie  Priory,  Incbture,  June  12,  1843. 
"Sm — I  shall  have  much  pleasure  at  all  times  in  recom- 
mending your  Mowing  Machine,  as  answering  most  perfectly 
in  every  respect,  as  I  have  had  some  months'  trial  of  it,  and 
find  that  a  man  and  horse  and  one  woman  can  cut  and  clean 
up  upwards  of  two  acres  and  a  half  in  seven  hours,  while  it 
fonnerly  took  four  men  and  three  women  nearly  three  days  to 
put  the  same  ground  in  order.    Your  obedient  servant,  &c., 

"_Mr.  Shanks."  "Kinnaird." 

From  Mr.  Kyd.  Chief  Gardener  to  Lord  Kinnard,  Sossie  Priory. 

"  April  1,  1845. 
"  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  22d,  I  can  myself  state,  and  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  your  Grass-cutting  Machines  have, 
ever  since  we  had  them,  given  us  ample  satisfaction." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Fctctor  to  the  Earl  of  Campei-down. 

"  Camperdown,  1st  April,  1845. 

"Sir — After  using  your  Grass-cutting  and  Rolling  Machine 

for  the  last  two  seasons,  I  am  glad  to  state  it  has  given  us 

every  satisfaction,  and  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  is  much  taken 

with  it.     I  think  we  can  cut  nearly  two  acres  in  thi'ce  hom's 

with  a  pony,  a  man,  and  a  boy.     It  answers   well  for  green 

roads  and  wallcs  ;  we  can  cut  in  a  morning  two  or  three  miles 

in  two  rounds.     If  you  irish  it,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  i\lll 

give  you  a  certificate.    I  am  yours,  &c.         "  Thos.  Taylor." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Lindsay  Canicgie. 

*' Kimblethmont,  Apiil  1,  1S45. 
"  Sir — Three  years'  experience  of  the  Grass-cutting  Machine 
you  originally  made  for  me  has  fully  confinned  the  opinion  I 
have  already  expressed  to  you  of  its  eflaciency  and  economy. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Mr.  Shanks."  "  W.  F.  Lindsay  CAEnraGiE." 

Letter  from  Mr.  Vewar,  Hie  Sight  Eon.  tlie  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's 
Park  Overseer,  Taymonth  Castle. 

"  Taymouth,  4th  March,  1845. 
"The  Grass-cutting  Machine  used  here  has  given  ample 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  only  a  great  saving  of  labour,  but  per- 
forms the  work  most  expeditiously.  We  can  mow,  at  an 
average,  four  Scotch  acres  per  day  with  it ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  level,  it  performs  the  work  remarkably  well. 

"David  Dewar." 


KAM6  Jb'uR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where   a  faU   can   be   obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  haWng  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
«i:c.,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
vnll  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for  ^^_^ 

ages.       A    Ram    and    Fountain  ^LTIiriC^      WATER  RAM. 
Jets    fixed  on  the   premises  for 
inspection.     Every  kind  of  Garden   and  other  Pumps,    Well 
Engijies,  Baths,  &.C.     HouseSj  &c.  heated  by  Hot  water. 


yo  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN;  AND 
I'EAI-ERS  IN  GLASS.-Thc  Union  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, bt.  Ifclens,  Lancashn-e,  have  determined  on  offering  the 
undei-mentionod  Lots  of  PLATE  OL.\SS,  on  the  cash  tei-ms 
named,  to  clear  the  pi-emises  of  small  sixes  •— 

POLISHED  GLASS,  ' 
Lot   1.— 1700  panes,  full  4  inches  \ride,  and  of  lengths  varying 
T   «    n     „,„''■"■" '^ '°l-*'"'-'''«^' ''"il  measuring  about  4C0  feet, 
l-ot   ..—2101)  panes  5  mchcs  wide,  varying  from  6  to  14  inches 

long,  and  measuring  about  5yo  feet. 
Lot   3.— 1200  panes  G  inches  mde,  varying  from  C  to  12  inches 

'o'lg.  11''  measuring  about  400  feet. 
Lot    4.— 1250  panes  7  inches  wide,  varying  from  7  to  12  inches 

'ong.  and  measuring  about  550  feet. 
Lot    6.— 020  panes  8  inches  mde,  varying  from  8  to  13  inches 

long,  and  measuring  about  3r/0  feet. 
Lot   C— jOO  panes  !)  inches  mde,  vai-ying  from  9  to  14  inches 

long,  and  measurini;  about  li-IO  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  above  is  perilitl.v  Ihiislied,  and  most  of  it  fit 
for  silvcnng ;  it  is  all  peculiarly  applicable  for  the  fi-onts  of 
Greenhouses.— Lot  1  will  bo  sold  at  lOd.  ;  Lots  2,  .3,  and  4,  at 
U.  ;  and  Lots  5  and  0  at  Is.  9d.  per  foot,  superficial 

ROUGH  GLASS. 
Lot   7.-38.50  panes  full  4  inches  nide,  and  vaning  from  6  to 

42  inches  long, 
Lot  8.— 1700  panes  5  in.  wide,  and  varying  from  C  to  34  in.  long 
Lot  3,-3800  panes  6  in.  wide,  and  varying  from  C  to  30  in.  long 
Lot  10.— 2200  panes  7  in.  wide,  and  varying  from  7  to  50  in  long  , 
Lot  11.-540  panes  8  in.  wide,  and  vai-ying  from  8  to  U)  in .  long. 
Lot  12.-150  panes  9  in.  «ide,  and  varying  from  9  to  17  in.  long! 
Lot  13. — 110  panes  10  in.  wide,  and  varying  from  10  to  21  in.  long. 
Lot  14. — 70  panes  11  in.  vide,  and  varying  from  11  to  21  in.  Ion"-* 
Lot  15.-250  panes  12  in.  wide,  and  varjing fi'om  12  to  22  in.  long! 
Ths  Rough  Glass  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  roofs  of 
Greenhouses,  Dutch-pits,  &c.  &0.,  as  it  wiU  resist  the  heaviest 
Iiail-storms,  and  its  cost  ^vlU  be  entirely  repaid  in  a  short  time 
by  the  saving  in  fuel.  This  Glass  is  about  'J  of  an  inch  in  thiclj- 
ness,  and  will  weigh  about  i}  lbs.  per  superficial  fool>-Lot  7, 
8,  and  9  vrill  be  sold  for  IJd.  per  lb.  ;  Lots  10,  11,  and  12  for 
IJd,  per  lb.  ;  and  Lots  13,  14,  and  16  for  lid.  per  lb. 

The  above  will  remain  on  sale  until  the  15th  May,  and  any 
then  unsold  will  be  put  back  into  stock.  No  less  quantity  than 
an  entire  lot  will  be  sold,  and  the  glass  must  be  packed  and 
taken  away  at  tlie  expense  of  the  purchaser,  but  an  experienced 
person  in  the  employ  of  the  Company  mil  be  permitted  to  assist. 
The  whole  of  the  Glass  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  rectangular  and 
rectilinear.  '   '  A.  K.  Abeoti,  Manager. 

Pocket  Nook,  St.  ndens,  April  20. 


IMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN,  &c. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


'T'HE  ONLY  PROTECTION  FOR  PLANTS,  &c., 

™.,^»"™^'  Frost,  Rain,  Snow,  and  Changes  of  Climate,  is 
CJIOGGON'S  PATENT  ASPnALTE  FELT,  as  Improved  by 
the  Original  Inventor  and  Patentee,  being  the  only  Felt  in 
which  hair  is  used,  and  the  best  of  Asphalte,  nithout  any  mix- 
ture of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  or  other  inferior  materials. 

This  Felt  is  guaranteed  to  be  tbe  Only  Patented  ASPHALTE 
FELT,  all  others  being  imitations  ;  and  is  the  only  one  used  in 
THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    GARDENS 
AT  CHISWICK. 

The  price  is  only  one  penny  per  square  foot.  A  liberal 
discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON, 

2,  Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street,  London  ; 
Of  whom  may  be  had  the  best  Foreign  Bitumen  for  Paving, 
Flooring,  &c. 

BERDOE'S  LIGHT  WATERPROOF  OVER 
COATS  for  SPRING  and  SUMMER.- These  well-known 
and  gentlemanly  garments  vrill  be  found  most  agreeable  sub- 
stitutes for  any  other  outside  coat.  They  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  are  thoroughly  respectable,  equally  free  from 
vulgarity  and  singularity;  are  guaranteed  (%vithout  confining 
perspiration),  to  exclude  any  rain  whatever,  and  no  untried 
novelty,  having  been  in  extensive  use  among  the  respectable 
classes  more  than  six  years.  A  large  stock  of  first-rate  gar- 
ments, in  new  and  greatly-improved  materials  (manufactured 
expressly  for  W.  B.).  now  ready,  of  which  an  inspection  is  con- 
fidently inrited.— Made  only  by  W.  Berdoe,  Tailor,  Water- 
proofer,  &c.,  69,  CornhiU  (north  side). 

ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 

and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im" 
portant  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleanmg  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinai-y  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hau-s  not  coining  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  vrith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  poweiful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  sm-prising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smj-rna  Sponge,  «itli  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing-  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleacliing,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
ISOb,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

OR  THE  HAIR  —Admirably  efficacious  and  un- 
emngly  certain  in  its  operation,  highly  approved  in  the 
leading  circles  of  fashion,  and  extensively  demanded  by  all  who 
cultivate  the  graces  of  the  toilette,  is 

C.  &,  A.  OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  1,   'Wellington-street,  Strand,  (  two 
doors  from  the  corner),  and  bymost  respectable  Perfumers  and 
Medicine  Venders  in  the  ITnited  Ivingdom. 

IT  STRENGTHENS  AND  NOURISHES, 
exerfing  a  healthy  influence,  and  oecasioiiing  an  ample  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  : 

PRESERVES, 
wliere  the  hair  is  already  full,  the  conservative  properties  of  the 
Balm  maintain  it  in  strength  and  luxuriance  ; 

RESTORES, 
when  weak  or  falling  off  the  Balm  completely  restores.     In  the 
event  of  partial  or  entire  baldness,  its  renovating  influences, 
except  with  the  extreniel.y  old,  produce  an  entirely  new  growth. 

BEAUTIFIES, 
unlike  the  action  of  ordinary  stimulants,  which  spoil  the  hair, 
inducing  an  elegant  wave  or  curl,  and  a  rich  beautiful  appear- 
ance, AND  CLEANSES  THE  HAIB. 

The  Balm  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  detergent,  cleansing  in 
the  most  complete  and  agreeable  manner  ;  and  for  young  people 
superseding,  as  the  most  respectable  heads  of  schools  can  tes- 
tify, the  use  of  the  fine  comb. 

THE  NURSERY. 
The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can 
be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
No  well-regulated  Nursery  can  dispense  viith  it  again.     Price 
3s.  6d.,  Gs.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.    No  other  prices  are  genuine. 

OLDRIDGE'S  BALM,  1,  WELLINGTON-STREET  (the 
second  house  from  the  Strand)." 
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Just  piiblishecl,  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo,  uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.'s  Series  of"  One-volume  Encyclopsedias  and  Dictionaries," 

price  50s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF   DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


Comprishig  such  Subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping  :  as,- 


The  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the 
modes  of  Warming-,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them ; 

A  Description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials. 

Duties  of  Servants ; 


A  general  account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Substances  used  as  Food,  and 
The  methods  of  Preserving  and  Preparing  them  by 

Cooking  ; 
The  Chemical  Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all 

kinds  of  Fermented  Liquors  used  as  Beverage  ; 


Making  Bread  ; 

The  Materials  employed  in  Dress 
Business  of  the  Laundry  ; 
Description  of  the  various  Wheel 
Preservation  of  Health ; 
Domestic  Medicine,  &c.  &c. 


and  the  Toilette ; 
Carriages  j 


By  THOMAS  WEBSTER,   F.G.S,,  &c. ;      . 
Assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  PARKES,  Author,  of  "Domestic  Duties." 

ILLUSTRATED    W1TH1  NEARLY    1,000    WOODCUTS. 


SUMMARY     OF    CCNTEJvlTS. 

Book  I.  (6  Chapters.) 
On  the  Domestic  Residence. 

;Book  II.  (3  Chapters.) 
On^W arming  Domestic  Edifices. 

;Book  III.  (3  Chapters.) 
On  Ventilation. 

Book  IV.  (5  Chapters.) 
Artificial  Illumiuatiou. 

Book  V.  (18  Chapters.) 
On  Household  Furniture. 

;Book  VI.  (2  Chapters.) 

On  the  Establishment  of  Household 

Servants,  and  their  Duties. 

Book  VII.  (lflCh.ipters.) 

On  Food. 

Book  VIII.  (15  Cliapters.) 

On  the  v.irious  Beverages  used  in  the 

British  Isles. 

Book  IX.  (3  Chapters.) 

On  making  Bread. 

Book  X.  (4  Chapters.) 
On  the  Preservation  of  Food. 

Book  XI.  (6  Chapters.) 
On  the  general  Arrangement  of  a  Kit- 
chen, and  on  the  Culinary  Processes, 
and  Apparatus  for  Cooking. 
Book  XT  I. 
Practical  Household  Details  connected 
with  Cookery. 
Book  XIIL 
I^Receipts  for  English  Cookery. 

Book  XIV.  (3  Chapters.) 
French  Cookery. 

;Book  XV.  (3  Chapters.) 

Confectionery  for  Desserts,  Routs,  and 

Balls. 


m^mtmm^^x. 


SUMMARY    OF    CONTENTS. 

Book  XVI.  (2  Chapters.) 
Cooliing  for  the  Economist  and  Invalid. 

Book  XVII.  (13  Chapters.) 

On  the  various  Textile  Fabrics  for 

Clothing  and  Furniture. 

Book  XVIII.  (9  Chapters.) 

Details  respecting  various  articles^of 

|Dress.. 

Book  XIX.  (9  Chapters.) 

TheToilette,  and  subjects  connected'  ^ 

with  it. 

Book  XX.  (7  Chapters.) 
Still-Room,  and  the  manner  of  Fittiog; 
rj  a  Domestic  Laboratory.'^ 

Book  XXL 

Jewellery. 

Book  XXIL  (12  Chapters.) 
Economy  of  the  Laundry. 

Book  XXIII.  (6  Chapters.^ 
^Can-iages. : 

Book  XXIV.  (2  Chapters.) 

Of  Stables,  and  the  Management  of 

Horses. 

Book  XXV.  (10  Chapters.)         , 
Dairy,  and  Management  of  Domesti*?    ' 
Animals. 

Book  XXVI.  (7  Chapters.) 

Preservation  of  Health,  and  Domestic 

Medicine. 


"^^ 


"  This  work  contains  much  useful  and  valuable  information  on   ^! 
an  infinity  of  subjects  connected  with   domestic  economy."        "^ 
'From  Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookery  (just  published). 
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WinnPrwonh  Farmers'  Club 
\Voriu<  .        -        .        . 

Yoxfurd  Fnrmcia'  Club 


3l)J^i, 
302  a 


HE.^RTSEASE    SOCIETY.— The  next  Show  will 
be  ln.-!'l   oil  the  3i)t}i  Jfay,   at  Mr.  Lidgakd's,  Tliatcli(;d 
House  Inn,  HaminL'i'.sinitli,— Foi'  particiHars,  apply  to  Mr.  11. 

S.  MoL'NTJo';,  ^''uvseryraan,  Ealin;;-.  Middlest'X,  Hon.  Set;. 

GRAND  FLORICULTURAL  anv  "iiOUTlCUL- 
,  TURx\L  EXHiniTION,  Open  to  Exhibitors  ft-oni  aU parts 
ofEng;lanil.  The  Fhii-icultural  and  Iloi-tirultural  Exhibition 
in  the  grounds  ofthe  Yorkshire  Museum  'will  be  held  at  York 
in  August  next.  Further  particulars  will' be  announced  iu  a 
future  Advertifiement. — York,  May  3. 


MESSRS.    J.    &    H.    BROWN    are    now    sending 
out  tlie  following  desiraljle  plants,  for  bedding,  &c. 


AnagallisBreweri  and  bicolor 

85.  per  do/.. 
Antirrhinums,  of  sorts,  6s.  do. 
A^strcemerias,  S  vai's.,  Is.  iid. 

each. 
Cinerarias,  Svars.,  6s.  per  doz. 
Calceolarias,  12'best  vars.,  ISs. 

per  dpz. 
Shrubby  yelluw.for beds,  4s.  do. 
Fuchsias,   all  the  newest  and 
■  best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort, 

13s.  per  doz. 
'Other  good  kinds,  63.  do. 
Geraniums.  —  (rcneral     Tom 

Thumb,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Scarlet,  variegated,  andotliers, 

(is.  per  doz. 
Heliotropiums.  4s.  and  6s.  do. 
ilberis  sempervirens,  !)s.  do. 
Lantana  crocea  speciosa,  fine 

for  beds,  9^.  do. 
Ijobelias.  6  vars.,  65.  do. 
Lychnis  fulgens  and  coronata, 

95.  do. 
Linum  tiavum,  Gs.  do. 
Mimulus,  6  vars.,  6s.  do. 
I?ew  Border  Pinks,  4s.  do. 
Do.  Yellow  Picotee,  3s.  per  pair. 
<Enotheramacrocarpa,  fine  for 

beds,  9s.  per  doz. 
Petunias,  G  new  vars.,  Gs.  do. 
Other  good  kinds,  is.  do. 
Pentstemons,  G  best  vars.,  Gs. 

do. 
Phloxes,  best  vars.,  fis.  do. 
Potentilla,  G  fine  species,  Gs. 
Silene  laciniata,  fine  for  beds, 

9s.  per  doz. 
^Scutellaria  splcndens,  fine  for 

"beds,  9s,  do. 


Sahias,  Gvars.,  4s.  &  Gs.  p.  doz. 
TigriJia,     Coramelinas,      and 

Marvel  of  Peru,  2s.  Gd.  do. 
Verbenas,  12  best  and  newest 

varieties,  Gs.,  others  4s.  do. 
Yiola  arborea,  or  Tree  Violet, 

Is.  Gd.  each. 
Most  of  the  above  can  he  sent  by 
post. 

Rock  Plants. 
25  superior  sorts,  15s. 
50  do.  25s. 

50  do.,  herbaceous  plants,  25s. 
100  herbaceous  plants,  45s. 
Selection  left  to  the  I'urchaser. 

CLIMItEUS. 

Buddlea   Liudlcyana,  '  2s.   Gd. 

each. 
Coba;a  scandens,  6s.  per  doz. 
Maurandyas,  Svars.,  yt^.  each. 
Lophospemium,  3  do.  9c7.,  do. 
Calampelis  scabra,  la.  Gd.  do. 
Ceanotlius  divaricatus,  2s.  Gd. 

do. 
Clematis    azurea  grandiflora, 

24s.  per  doz. 
C.  Sieboldii,  ISs.  do. 
C.  montana,  fine   light  blue, 

rapid  climber,  2s.  each. 
Glycine  sinensis,  Is.  Gd.  each. 
New      scarlet      Honeysuckle, 

Youngii,  2s.  do. 
Jasminums,  6  vars.,  Is.  do. 
Passifioras,  4  vars,  Is.  do. 
Climbing  Roses,  one  of  a  sort, 

9s.  per  doz. 
Pyi'us  japouica,  4  species.  Is. 

each. 
Andromeda  floribunda,  in  pots, 

2s.  Gd.  each, 


The  above  cai'efully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 

.TJnited  Kingdom,     Payment  by  Post-office  order,  or  reference 

in  town.    Lists  of  new  and  clioice  Greenhouse  plants,  Dahlias, 

fcc,  can  l3e  had.— Albion  N ursery.  Stoke  Ncwington.  London. 


PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.  i 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  this  Season  nn  un- 1 
usuallv  lar-e  Sturk  of  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  ! 
DAHLIAS,  and  VFRUENAS,  and  is  enabled  to  olfur  th.-m  at 
very  i-educed  prices. 

GERAXIUMS.— SL'lection  of  20  Sorts  from  the  following  List, 
including  h;un]ier  and  package,  for  25s,  : — Favnm'ite,  Prince 
of  Waterloo,  Eveline,  Count  "d'Orsay,  Creole,  Hamlet,  Lord 
Ebringtou,  Cynthia,  Aurora.  Attila,  Lady  Cotton,  Sheppuvd, 
Portia,  Jupiter,  Life  Guardsman,  Vulcnn.  Amethyst.  Camilla, 
Van  Amburgh.  Enchantress,  Ivanhoe,  Glory  of  the  West,  Con- 
sort, Princess  Royal.  Cireassiau,  Mabel,  Prince  Albert,  Bride- 
groom. Sybil,  ami  SUNRISE. 

FUCHSIAS.— J'irsi  aass.- Selection  of  20new  Sorts  from  the 
following  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  or  fi-ee  bv  post, 
for  15.>*.: — Duke  of  AYcUingtt>n,  Florence,  Magnet,  Eppsii, 
Kentish  Hero,  Lindleyann.  Vesta,  Rcfle.'ia,  Neptune,  Modesta, 
Hector,  Gigantea,  Expansa,  Decora,  Gocciuea  Vera,  Coronet, 
Albion,  Uttoxeter  Beauty,  Rickardii  Grandiflora,  Lowreyii, 
Pawley's  Queen,  Exoniensis,  and  Kentish  Bride, 

SeG'itul  Cl'iss. — Selection  of  12  Sorts  from  the  fjUowing  List, 
including  hamper  and  package,  or  free  by  post,  for  Gs,  ; — 
Rogcrsiana,  Balloonii,  Venus  Victrix,  Foi"mosa  Elegans,  Trans- 
parens,  Broekmanii,  Nobilissima,  Defiance,  Champion,  Eclipse, 
Robustum.  Laneii,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince  of  Vv'ales, 

DAHLIAS.- /•Vr.st  C7a.'Js.~Selection  of  l2  Sorts  from  the  fol- 
lowing List  including  hamper  and  package,  for  Us.  ;  or,  free 
by  post  for  IG.s.  Gd.  ;— Standard  of  PertVction,  Emma  Noke, 
Lady  Antrobus,  Madame  Meillez,  Blue  Bonnet,  Aurantia, 
Young  England,  Hnnnuraljle  Jliss  Abbott,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
Essex  Tiiumph,  Confidence,  Antagonist,  Adraii'al  Stopford,. 
Sir  F,.  Johnuon,  Princess  Royal,  Piince  of  Wales,  Conqueror 
ofthe  World,  and  Rouge  et  Noir. 

Second  Cla^s. — Selection  of  20  Sorts  from  the  follo\Ying  List, 
including  hamper  and  package,  for  10s,  ;  or  free  by  post  for 
12s. :— Glory  of  Plymouth,  Lady  DuuglasSj  Bloomsbury,  Brides- 
maid, Beauty  of  the  Plain,  WiilAVatch,  Conqueror  of  tne  Plain, 
Oriental  Pearl,  Eclipse,  Tournament,  Burnham  Hero,  Unique, 
Virgil,  Bedford  Surprise,  Bianca,  Great  Western,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Sir  R.  Sale,  Queeiiof  Trumps,  Tavourite,  Mrs.  .T.  Richai'dson, 
Hero  of  Stonehenge.  King  of  Lilacs,  Vivid,  Violet  Perfection, 
Col.  Baker,  Grand  Monarch,  Lady  Cooper,  Sure  Enough,  and 
Nonj>arlel. 

VERuEN'AS.— Selection  of  20  Sorts  from  the  following  List, 
including  hamper  and  package,  or  free  by  post,  for  9s. : — 
Princess  Ftoyal,  Striata  C'jccinea,  Ccerulescens,  Speciosa,  For- 
m'osa,  Tanny  EUsler,  Lacoriii,  Prince  oi'  Wales  (Knight's),  Alba 
Superba,  Queen,  Teucroides,  Meliudi^es  Latifolia,  Prince  of 
Wales  (blue),  Rubra-purpurea.  Dulce  of  Cornwall,  BouledeFeu, 
Emma,  Blue  Queen,  Zeuxes,  Beaiaty,  Purpurea  Superba 
(Rendle's',  Delicatissima  'RendlffVi',  Nairnii,  aad  Odoratissiraa. 
GIHLING'S  NEW  STRIPED  PETUXIAS.—First  sent  out 
April  1,  1S4S. — The  foUiimng  Set  \^ill  be  delivered  on  and  after 
the  1st  day  of,  June,  including  hamper  and  package,  or  free  b/ 
post,  for  "lOs.  :^Atti"action,  Beaute  <'e  Jour,  Beaute  Parfait, 
Ccerulea  Striata.  Forget-me-not,  Louis  Giillino,  Membranacea, 
Perfection,  Portrait,  iJueenofMay,  Sanspariel,  Striata  Delica- 
tissima,  and  Morgan's  Delineata.  They  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Lindley,  Mr.  Glennv  and  Mr.  Ayres. 

CINERARIAS.— The  foU'omng  Set,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  Gs,  : — Ccerulea,  Enchantress.  Royal  Blue,  Imperial 
Blue,  Queen  of  May,  Refiexa,  Prince  Albert.  Queeu  Victoria, 
Grandissinja,  Ovid,  Webberiana.  and  Rival  King. 

AZALEAS.-r-The  following  Set,  including  hamper  and  pack- 
age, for  63.  : — Lateritia,  Splendens,  Variegata,  Smitliii,  Raw- 
sonii.  Danielsiaua,  and  Indica  Alba. 

ERICAS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  from  the  folloiring  List,  in- 
cluding hamper  and  package,  for  20s.  : — Wilbnoreaua,  Picta, 
Mollis,  Ventrieosa  Superba,  Ventricosa  Coccinea  minor,  Pro- 
pendens,  Verticillata,  Linnieoides,  Viridiflora,  Muscaria, 
Cruenta,  Transparens,  Translueens,  Cylindrica,  Bowieana, 
Campanulata,  Arbuscula,  Cerinthoides,  Mammosa  Pallida, 
Westphalingia. 

HARDY  ^HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts 
from  the  foUon-ing  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  5s,: 
— Lychnis  Bungeana,  Mimulus  McLeanii,  Diantbus  aggregatus, 
Stachys  inodbra  and  speciosa.  Double  White  Antirrhinum, 
Phlox  Van  Houttei,  P.  compacta  alba,  P.  speciosissima,  P. 
Riversii,  P.  verna,  CBuothera  fruticosa,  Spiraaa  japonica.  Cam- 
panula grandis,  Alstrosmeria  Hookerii,  Dracocephalmn  spe- 
ciosura.  Iris  vaiiegatum,  Lysimachia  verticillata,  Ranunculus 
repens  pleno,  Silene  maritima  plena. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  from 
the  following  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  20s.  : — 
Pentas  carnea,  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus.  Rhododendron 
fragrans.  Gloxinia  cerina,  Veronica  speciosa,  Begonia  speciosa, 
Achiineues  grandiflora,  A.  hii-suta,  Stephanotus  fioribundus, 
Justicia  nudosa,  Ceutradcjua  rosea,  Ixora  coccinea,  Bignonia 
picta,  Columnea  splendens,  Syphocampylus  Betultefolius, 
Hibiscus  Cameronii,  Brugmansia  floribunda,  Lantana  crocea, 
Passiflora  Loudoni,  Gesnera  Cooperii,  Stylidium  fascicularis. 
Every  new  Plant  obtained  as  soon  as  introduced. 
Tliirty  Packets  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  free  by  post,  for  os. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 
The  whole  of  the  above  fexcept  the  Petunias)  will  be  for- 
warded immediately,  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Orders, 
*#*  ALL  ORDERS  ABOVE  £^    WILL  BE  DELIVERED  FREE  OF 
CARRIAGE   TO    LONDON    OR    BRISTOL. 
Uniou-road  Nurseri'-,  Plymouth,  May  3. 


NEW,  GOOD,  AND  CHEAP. 

BW.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  &c.,  Tivoli,  near  St. 
•  Leonard'.^-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  friends  and  the  public  to  the  fono\ving  Choice  Plants,  which 
arc  now  ready  to  .send  out :  12  new  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias, 
fit  for  exliibition,  for  Ga. ;  12  extra  first-rate,  very  dLitinct 
varieties,  all  sent  out  fur  the  first  time  last  season,  for  12»,  ; 
12  distinct  Verbenas  for  3s.  Gd. ;  12  extra  new  good  varieties 
for  Gs. ;  12  fine  show  P.ansies  for  6s. ;  12  extra  good  for  12s. ; 
12  very  choice  Petunias  for  Gs.  ;  12  good  and  distinct  Cinerarias 
for  Gs. ;  12  extra  new  kinds  for  I2s. ;  12  extra  choice  Anagallis 
for  3s.  Gd. ;  12  fine  Salvias 'for  4s. ;  12  Heliotropiums  for  4s. ; 
12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  for  64. ;  12  extra  new  very  distinct 
varieties  for  12s. :  12  choice  Antirrlunmiis  for  6s. ;  12  extra 
choice  new  Itinds  for  12s. 

Also  wlU  be  ready  to  send  out  in  !May,  12  good  show  Dahlias 
for  12s. ;  12  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last  season,  for 
21s.;  12  choice  fancy  or  border  vjirieties  for  Gs.  Any  ofthe 
above  can  be  securely  packed  and  forwarded,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  amount  ^Yitil  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the  above 
may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application. — May  3. 


GERMAN  ASTERS,  STOCKS,  &-c. 

J  CARTER  hefrs  to  inform  his  Customers  that  he 
•  has  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  GERMAN  SEEDS  in 
the  original  sealed  packets,  wliieh  may  be  had  at  the  foUomng 
prices  : — 


In  separate  papers. — s.  d. 
40  Splendid  Aster  ..10  0 
20  ditto       . .         ..50 

25  Finest  Dwarf  Stock  7  '  6 
12  ditto  dittto  . .  .,40 
12  ditto  Branching  ditto    4    0 


In  separate  papers. — s.  d. 
12  Prussian  Stock  ..40 
12  Autumnal  ditto  ..40 
''16  Queen  &  Brompton  do.  5  0 
*  8  ditto  ditto  ..2  6 
*12  Fine  Wallflower     ..SO 


SmalUr  packets  matj  be  had  ofthe  o.borie,  at  Italf-prlce. 


IG  Double  Poppy  ' . 
*30  ditto.  Hollyhock. 
*15  ditto         ditto 

24  Zinnia  elegans     . 

12  ditto    ditto 

Various  Seeds.  Sep. 
s.  d. 
"^3  Alstrcemei:ia  .  -3  G 
H  Anemone  . .. .  ,1  *! 
-■G  AntiiThim^m  1  6 
'^6  Aquilegia  . .. .  V  G 
i20  Aster,  German   — 

"■'  Aui-icula,  Alp.     — ■ 

G  Calhopsis 1    G 

*3  Camp;riula  . .  2    0 

'*  Carnation,  dbl.  — 

S  Convolvulus..  2  0 
IS      splendid    . .    — 

•'  Dahlia,  finest  — 
■^'G  Deljibinium  . .  1  6 
■■'3  Dianthus  ....  2  0 
*3  Digitalis    ....  1    6 

8  Godetia 1    6 

'^3  Geum  .  ..* 1    0 

*20  Gladiolus,  fine    — 

■^  Heartsease,  fine' — 

*25  Hollyhock — 

=^2  Ipomojisis. .. .  1    0 
Those  marked 


Ss.Od. 
G  0 
3   0 
8    0 
5   0 


S  Fine  Petunia 
12  ditto  Marigold 
■^■8  Splendid  Scabious 
10  Elichrysum 


Mix. 
s.  d. 
1  0 
0  6 
0  G 
0  G 
O-ri;- 

0  6 
'*    G 

G 

1  0 


Various  Seeds. 


Sep, 
s.  d. 


6  Linaria 1 

*G  Lobelia  .......  1 

■^G  Marvel  of  Peru  1  . 

G  Nemophila   . .  1 

•*G  CEnothera 1 

*G  Papaver 1 

^    "Picotee,  fine. .    — 

*  Pink,  exti'a  . .    — 
=^8  Potentilla 1    6 

*  Polyantbus,  fine — 

*  Ranunculus,  fine — 
*  Seabiosa,  12  var  — 
6  Schiz^mthus..  1     G 

■"a  ,,  biennial  1  6 
20  Stock,  German  — 
„  New  Scarlet — 
■^^G  ,,  Bi'ompton  2  0 
"20  Sweet  William    — 

*  double  Scarlet  — 
*10  Wallflower  . .    — 


2s,0d 
3   0 
2   G 
2   6 

Mtx. 
3.  d. 


lu-e  Biennials  and  Perennials  ;  tbe  others 

all  Annuals. 
GREENHOUSE  SEEDS. 


per  packet — s.  d. 


Calceolaria,  finest  . .  1 

,,  from  Chili,  mixed  1 
Cineraria,  finest  . .  . .  1 
Erica,  30  sp.  . .        . .  2 

Fuchsia,  G  fine  sp.  .  -  1 

Geranium,  finest . .         . .  1 


TROPiEOLUM  LOBBIANUM, 
BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SCARLET  NASTURTIUM. 
ly/TESSRS.  VEITCH  and  SON  have  now  ready  for 
Xt±.  delivery  plants  ofthe  above  beautiful  new  species,  which 
they  have  introduced  from  Peru,  through  the  assistance  of  their 
collector,  Mr,  W.  Lobb,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  is  named. 
See  figures  in  Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  July,  1844, 
Emd"Paxton's  Magazine"  for  January,  1845.  Strong  plants 
21k.  each.  Messrs.  V.  and  Son  also  offer 

TropiBoIum  azureum     .        ;      true     7s.  Gd.  per  plant. 
Hiudsia  riolacea    .        .        .  strong  42s.  ,, 

,.  ).  ■        •        .  smalf  213.  ,, 

Alona  crolestis       ,        .        ,      5s,  to  7s.  Gd. 
N.B.— A  r:?.inittane?.,  or  Lond-m  reforence,  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Es^ete^*,  Mnj  3,  l?4a. 


BAGSHOT  NURSERY. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA  &  HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE  FIRS.— The  imdersigned  having  a  large  stock 
of  the  above,  of  all  sizes  and  in  fine  condition,  begs  to  offer 
them  to  the  trade,  and  to  tbe  public  in  general,  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Geouge  Baker,  Bagshot  Nursery 
(late  Hammond's).  Surrey. 


GEORGE  SMITH  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  his  Advertisements  in  April  12  and 
two  preceding  Numbers,  of  Ins  Splendid  Seedling  FUCHSIAS 
"JUNIUS"  and  "HAMLET."  Also  to  his  three  Seedling 
VERBENAS,  all  of  which  he  warrants  to  be  first-rate.  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  can  be  had  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Dahlias,  Petunias,  &o.,  on  application.  A  remittance  fi-om 
unknown  corr^-spondk-'nts. — ToUington  Nursery,  llornsey  Road. 

'Y'H0M,'\"S  BKOWN-^S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of 
J-  DAHLIA?!  :ip.d  PANSIES  is  now  rordy,  and  can  be  had 
on  ippUcutlou. — Sicu£:Ii  Iv-ursery,  May  3. 


per  packet — s.  d. 

Gesnera,  14  sp 2    6 

Gloxinia,  8  sp 10 

Lophospei'mum,  3  sp.    . .  0    6 

Maurandya,  2  sp.  . .  0    6 

Primula  sinensis  . .  1     0 

Thunbergia  alata,  3  var.  0    6 

And  most  otlier  flower  seeds. 

*-*  The  Perennials,  Stocks,  CalUopsis,  Godetias,  Nemophilas, 

Schizanthus,  and  Greenhouse  seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  the 

autumn. 

%^  AU  kinds  of  Dahlias  at  the  loioest  advertised  pi-ices.     TigrtdiO' 
pav&iiia,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

James,  Carteb,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238,  High  Holbom, 
London.  ■ 

AGNIFICENT     S  E  E  D  L^I  N  G 

ANTIRRHINUMS, 
Monauch— purple  crimson,   with  large   yeUow   throat, 

vei-y  superb        

RoBusTDM — orange  red,  large  lemon  throat 

Favourite — white  veined  with  crimson,    large   lemon 

throat,  very  novel  and  fine 

Cauyophilloides  superb — very  fine  large  white,  striped 

with  crimson,  very  beautiful,  and  always  constant 
Striata  formosissih.v — white,  veined  mth  dark  crimson 
Mogul — large  dark  crimsi>n  purple    .. 

Splenden's — very  beautiful  guld  coloiu'        

SupEEaiE — the  largest  and  brightest  yellow  known 

Magnet — ^rosy-lilac,  yellow  throat - 

Gigantea — flowers  of  an  extraordinary  size,  of  a  beauti- 
ful colour,  with  yellow  throat  • 

Purity — large  and  clear  white  

LiLAciNA — fine  rosy  Ulac 

The  whole  Collection  for  11.  lis,  Gd.    Now  ready  to  send  out, 
in  a  stout  case,  post  free,  waiTanted  to  go  safe. 

The  usual  allowance  to  tbe  trade.  (A  remittance  expected.) 
Note. — The  above  beautiful  Seedlings  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  a  great  mass  of  fine  flowers,  and  several  of  them 
were  twice  submitted  to  Dr.  Lindley,  whose  opinion  AviU  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pages  448—503:  "Then-  dis- 
tinct bright  colours  and  large  flowers,  with  their  compact  dwarf 
habits  (differing  from  this  class  generally),  render  them  alika 
desirable  for  the  flower-garden  as  for  the  shrubbery'."  Their 
continuance  in  bloom  throughout  all  the  summer  is  too  well 
known   to  need  farther  comment. 

WiLLiASi   Miller,    Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate.    ^   ^  ?• 
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T)  EVAN'S 


LEANDER."  — This  spj^did  Rose 
DAHLIA,  considered  by  the  Judges  at  la*  year's  Shows 
to  be  ft  firjit-rate  variety,  will  be  ready  for  delivei-y  on  the  21st 
Jlay,  at  10s.  Gd.  All  applications  to  be  made  to  the  respective 
,  Nui-si-rics,  or  to  Mr.  Be(VAn,  3,- Noi-folk-place,  Shacklewell 
'  Green.     No  discount  allowed  for  less  than  12.  _ 


^l^HStikx,:^ 
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GREAT 
TARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO,, 
PATRONISED  BY  ITER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MA.TESTY  THE 
QUEEX  :  niAMA.fESTY  THE  KIXG  OF  THE  BELG^IANS  ; 
NURSERYMEN'  AND  FLOKIJ^T.S  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOAVAGER. 
YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  the  newest 
'   and  very  beet 
PUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,   PETUNL\S,   PANSIES, 

CINERARIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
and  other  hicrhly  orniiracntal  Plauts,  appeared  upon  the  Adver- 
tising sbc-et  of  the  Gai'dcuers'  Chroaislc  of  March  the  8th  and 
llarch  the  loth,  to  which  they  beg;  to  call  the  attention  of  cul- 
tivators of  the  above  elegant  tribes  of  plants. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'S  Eight  New  Splendid  SEEDLING 
rUCHSIAS.  price  42s.  the  set,  andtheii-  Eight  New  SEEDLING 
VERBENAS,  price  25^.  the  set,  they  can  confidently  recom- 
-  mend,  and  they  iiill prove  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  For 
particulars  and  colour  of  these  see  their  Advertisement  of  the 
above  dates. 

YouELL  and  Co.  being  the  first  who  sent  out  per  post,  vnth 
safety,  these  tribes  of  plants,  are  desirous  of  calling  attention 
to  tlieir  advantageous  method  of  executing  orders,  namely, 
that  they  v,ill  deliver  them  iree  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
UTnited  Kingdom  upon  the  folloT\-ing  terms  : — 
12  Extra  Pine  Vars.  of  Fuchsias,  125.  Selection  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
12  Ditto  ditto  21s.     Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 

chaser or  ditto. 
50  Fine  Yarieties        .        .        .    40s.    Selection  left  to  Y'.  &  Co. 
50  Extra  fine  ditto     .        .        .    605.    Selection  left  to  the  Pur- 
chaser or  ditto. 
VTith  the  exception  of  those  marked  thus  -. 
The  Plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  now  ready  for 
delivery,  thus  insuring  to  the  pm'chaser  fine  plants  for  com- 
petition the  ensuing  season. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  10s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       .        .        .     10s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...     18s.  „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,   12s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS.  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOTYER  SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
Mnds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  St\ 

THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB  SEEDLING  PICOTEE, 
"  BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF  NEWCASTLE." 

For  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Yodell  and  Co.'s  Adver- 
Tertisement  of  March  15,  1345. 

YorELL  and  Co.  are  also  enabled  to  supply  the  foBo^^ing 
superb  Picotees,  raised  by  the  same  gentleman,  aU  yjossessing 
first-rate  properties,  and  which  have  been  ejihibited  and  ob- 
tained first-class  piizes  at  several  of  the  metropolitan  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  last  j'ear.     They  are  as  foUow : — 

Bun-oughes's  Mrs  Benyon,  Red  Picotee     .        .    7s.  Gd. 
.,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Rose  Picotee     .    7    6 

„  Sliss  Jane,  PuiTjle  Picotee    .        .76 

„  Mrs.  Eevan,  Red  Picotee      .        .76 

,,  Enchantress,  Scarlet  Picotee       .     5    0 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Cq.'s  Collection  of  tbi^  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  wiU 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  sek^t  in  Eui-ope,  comprising 
every  kno^*n  varielj'  of  merit.  Tlie  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  for  sending  out  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  the  following  prices  : 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .        .       '.        .    0  12    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .110 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &,  Co. 

FINE    ERICAS,    125.  per  dozen. 

TO  MELON  GROWERS. 

FISH'S    EARLY    CANTALOUPE   and   HARDY 

GREEN-FLESH  ilELON.     For  particulars  of  these  invaluable 

iMelons,   see  Youell  and  Co.'s  Advertisement  in   Gardeners' 

Chronicle  of  Feb.  1.     SLx  seeds  (three  of  each  variety)  for  6s. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA,   or    CHILI    PINE 

TREE,  which  has  been  extensively  supphed  by  I'ocell  tt  Co. 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  ;  also  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orford,  Lord  Bm*lingtxjn,  Lord  Walsing- 
ham.  Lady  Granville,  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Harris,  A;c. 

Youell  &  Co.  being  the  largest  holders  of  this  magnificent 
Hardy  Ornamental  Tree,  beg  to  offer  them  upon  the  following 
advantageous  terms  : — 

Four-year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  lOE.  per 
100,  or  30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  d;  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  2s.  6t2.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  ^s.  and 
12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Achimenes  pcduneulata,  hirsuta,  and  grandiflora,  ^s.  per 
dozen  ;  Achimenes  ijicta,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Pinus  exeelsa  from  Seed,  Oin.  to  1ft.,  42s.  per 
^■^^on— Cr..^^-  Y^rm..Mtb  Nnr^erv.Mnv  3.  1845. 

"VIEW  ALblKE  CLOVER,  2s.  Gt^.  per  lb.— This  new 
-L^  and  improved  varietv  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
RED  and  WHITE  CLOVER:  is  a  Perennial  plant,  producing 
an  immense  crop,  Likemse  GRASS  SEEDS  of  the  very  best 
quality,  suitable  either  for  Lai%-ns  or  Pasturage.  Also,  the  im- 
proved Long  Red  MANGOLD  WURZEL  and  the  YELLOW 
GLOBE  ditto.  Fine  selected  Field  TURNIPS,  embracing  all 
the  newest  and  most  approved  sorts  in  cultivation.— The  above 
to  be  had,  with  every  particular,  at  Waenee  <t  Waener's, 
Secd-smen.  <fcc.,  23,  Comhill,  London. 

N-B.— For  a  List  of  new  and  choice  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS.  W.  i  W.  begto  refer  to  Harrison's  "Flori- 
cnltural  Cabinet"  for  this  and  the  two  preceding  months.  See 
also  a  Selected  List  in  the  ijrerious  Number  of  the  GardCJiers' 
Chronicle. 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  liis  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keej^ing  a  supply  on  band. 

¥s$siiut  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  orler. 


K  inches 

W 

..   m.od. 

20  inches 

. .     22j.  (id 

15  inches 

..    13    c 

22  inches 

..     25    1) 

V,  inches 

. .     10    0 

24  inches 

..     32    0 

18  inches 

..     19    0 

Slate.  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 


rpULIFS.— A  small  but  choice  bed  of  TULIPS,  late 
-*-  the  property  of  an  Amateur  Collector,  deceased,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  un  very  reasonable  tei'ms  for  the  benefit  of  his  "^Vidow. 
They  are  expected  to  be  in  jjerfect  bloom  in  about  10  days. 
For  Cards  of  Admission  and  Catalogues,  apply  at  Mr.  Batte.x's 
Library,  Clapham  Common,  fi'om  whose  house  they  are  ivithin 
five  minutes'  walk. 


DANECROFT  NURSERY,  STOWMARKET. 

S  GIRLING  bees  to  refer  the  Readers  of  tJie 
•  Chro.iicV:  to  liis  choice"  collection  of  new  DAHLIAS,  VER- 
BENAS, PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS  and  PHLOXES,  as  printed 
in.  the  Gardeners'  Chronide  of  "March  15,  1845.  General  Cata- 
logues can  be  ha:don  application,  by  sending  two  postage 
stamps  in  the  letter  of  application. 


TO  FUCHSIA  GROWERS. 

TTRINDER  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
■  public  that  he  has  now  ready  to  send  out  a  few  SEED- 
LING FUCHSIAS,  in  tin  cases,  post  free,  at  7s.  per  dozen  ;  the 
above  v.-cre  raised  from  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
country,  and  are  recommended  with  confidence. — Forest-hill, 
Peckham.  ntar  London.      A  remittiince  respectfully  requested. 


q  ■'HE  ASHCROFT  SWEDISH  TURNIP  was 
JL  raised  by  Mr.  Ashcroft,  some  few  years  ago  ;  it  has  won 
several  prizes  in  competition  T\-ith  other  sorts  ;  it  is  somewhat 
of  an  oval  form,  has  a  yellow  fiesh,  and  is  highly  nutritive  ;  is 
a  very  hea'^'y  cropper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  storing  ;  ■ndllbear 
souing  later  than  most  other  Swedes,  price  Is.  per  lb.  Skir- 
ving's,  Matson's,  and  Pain's  Hardy  Green-crown  Swedes,  Is. 
per  lb.  each;  True  Pm^jle-top  Swede,  9d.  per  lb. ;  Gibbs' Green- 
cro\vn  Tellow-hybiid,  Dale's  Hybrid  and  Purple-crown  Yellow- 
hvbrid.  Is.  per  lb.  each.  General  priced  Catalogues  are  ready. — 
MEADOW  and  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS,  at  32s.  per  acre, 
allomng  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  Mixed  Sorts  for 
improring  old  Grass  land,  Is.  3rf.  per  lb.  Directions  for  sowing, 
&.C.,  ^vill  accompany  the  seeds. — Geoege  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, ike,  to  the  Agricultural  Society,^,  Dov/n-st.,  Piccadilly. 

^summerl"and"a"nd"^ity^^ur^eries7eseter. 

CSCLATER  AND  SON  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility 
•    and  Gentry  that  they  are  sending  out  their  very  superior 

collection  of  new  Fuchsias. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST.— Tliis  beautiful  variety  is  of  first- 
rate  form,  large,  of  fine  habit,  and  a  very  free  bloomer  ;  the 
tube  and  sepals  are  of  a  clear  glossy  white,  of  great  sub- 
stance, slightly  tinted  irith  pale  blush.  The  corolla  is 
finely  formed,  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  crimson 
colour  10s.  6c;. 

SYLPH. — Tube  and  sepals  very  smooth,  pale  blush,  finely  ex- 
panded, sho\ring  to  great  advantage  the  handsome  corolla, 
which  is  of  a  rich  puiplish  carmine.  The  blooms  are  large, 
and  of  extraorchnai"j'  length.  This  variety  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer  10s.  6d. 

OBERON. — Very  fine  and  large,  of  great  substance,  and  quite 
distinct.  The  tube  and  sepals  bright  pink,  the  coroUa  con- 
siderably darker,  fonning  a  decided  contrast      . .  . .     5s, 

IMPERIA'LIS.— Dark  glossy  crimson  tube  and  sepals,  the 
corolla  of  a  beautiful  dark  riolet — the  great  size  and  depth 
of  which  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  very  handsome 
variety — of  very  dense  habit  and  fine  foliage,  showing  the 
blooms,  which  are  produced  in  surprising  quantities,  to  the 
greatest  advantage  5s. 

HERO  (ilATNE's) — This  is  a  very  large  bold  flower,  good  form, 
and  well  proportioned. ,  The  tube  and  sepals  ciimson,  re- 
flexed,  the  corolla  verj'  deep  rose 5s. 

MAYNEII  GRANDIFLORA  (Matne's).— This  is  a  superb 
bold  flower,  very  elegant  in  form,  tube  and  sepals  carmine, 
the  corolla  deep  blood  colour.    The  plant  is  a  free  bloomer, 

and  of  a  remarkably  erect  habit      . .  5s. 

Price  for  the  Collection,  11. 10s. 


CARNATIONS    PICOTEES,  AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H      GROOM,  CLAPHAM   RISE,    near    London, 
•       {removed  from  Wahvorih).  By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY   THE   QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 
Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
the  present  season  as  the  best  for  malting  selections  of  the  above 
FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  at  the  under  prices  :   £    s.    d. 
25pau-ofCAENATIONS,in25Superfinesorts,named  2  10    0 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  2  10    0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3    3    0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3  10    0 

Good  kinds  .         ,        per  doz.,  from  12s.  to  0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    3    6 
Ditto  ditto  PUNCTATUM       ditto  0    7    6 

Ditto         SPECIOSUM  (true)  ditto  2  12    6 

H.  GE003I  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 
New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 
tion.— Foreign  Orders  executed. — May  3. 


nnHE  BEST  MARKET  FOR  GERANIUMS,  &c._ 

-*-  Amatem's  and  other  Cultivators  of  the  above  popular 
Flower  can  be  supplied  vAth  Jine  robust  Plants  of  all  the  choicest 
Jdnds  in  cultivation,  at  veiT  low  prices,  by  applying  to 

T.    APPLEBY,     NURSERYMAN,     YORK, 
as  the  following  exti'act  of  a  letter  from  a  customer  in  Ireland 
will  sho^v : — 

"  I  feel  much  obliged  by  the  very  liberal  way  in  which  you 
have  executed  my  order,  not  only  as  to  kinds,  but  in  sending 
me  such  fine  sti-ong  plants.  I  certainly  never  saw  such  strong 
plants  in  such  sniaUpots.  They  do  not  seem  much  the  worse  of 
their  confinement  fi-om  the  very  excellent  way  in  which  they 
were  packed.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  recommend  your  plants 
to  other  customers  in  this  quarter  ;  indeed,  the  plants  you  have 
sent  me  ^vill  recommend  themselves." 

T.  A.  has  also  a  fine  Stock  on  band  of  suitable  Plants  for 
bedding  out,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petxmias,  Helio- 
tropes, &c.  Those  are  all  autiiran-stn'ch  Plants  coming  into 
flower,  and  v^-ill  be  supplied  at  5s.  per  doz.  for  cash,  the  selec- 
tion being  left  to  himself. 

T.  A.'s  collection  of  Dahlias  and  Pot-Roses  contain  all  the 
best  kinds,  and  are  now  fine  strong  Plants  iit  for  sending  out 
immediately-  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  T.  A.'s  general  Collec- 
tion of  Plants,  (tc,  will  be  promjjtly  sent  to  applicants  in- 
closing two  postage  stamps. 


DAHLIAS. 

JOHN  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  &c.,  York,  begs 
to  ofi"er  to  the  Trade  the  undernamed  DAHLIAS,  of  which 
he  has  a  fine  healthv  Stock.  Amateurs  dealt  with  liberally. 
His  Catalogue  of  DAHLIAS,  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  PAN- 
SIES, &C.,  can  be  had  on  apphcation. 

DAHLIAS,  at  12s.  per  dozen. — Nonpareil,  Lady  Anti'obus, 
Stewart  Ricliardson,  Constance,  Cilmson  Perfection,  Emma 
Noke,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Claudine,  Gauntlet,  Lady  Grey,Made- 
lina,  Orange  Superb,  Vanquisher,  Triumphant  (Knight's);  and 
at  183.  per  dozen — Lord  Howden,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Spit- 
fire, Bathonia,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Ondine,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Sir 
H.  Pottinger,  Queen  of  Roses,  Raphael,  Aurantia,  &c. 

Grove  Nursery,  May  1. 


SILVER  SAND. — Nurserymen,  Florists,  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners,  ttc,  are  respectfully  informed  that  they  can  be 
supplied  ^ith  the  above  article  of  a  superior  quaUty,  in  quanti- 
ties of  one  ton  and  upwards,  21s.  jjer  ton ;  delivered  within  6 
mUes,  2Cs. ;  smaller  quantities,  Is.  M.  per  cwt.  E.  ICe.mp,  11, 
Manor-street,  Old  Kent  Road. — References  given  to  most  of  the 
principal  Nurserj-men  and  Plant  Growers  in  Bromley,  Lewis- 
ham,  Blacklieath,  and  neighbourhood.  Orders  by  post  punc- 
tually attended  to. 


MR.  BROWN'S  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 
TULIPS,  Collected  during  many  years  at  last  expense, 
and  em-iched  vAiii  the  new  uiirivalled  tlowers  raised  £it  the 
Slough  Nursery,  ttill  he  Sold  by  Auction,  without  reserve,  (as 
Mr.  BaowN  retires  from  business)  by  Mr..  Glenxy,  the  fourth 
week  in  tliis  month,  while  in  bloom. — Catalogues  may  be  had 
in  a  few  days  of  the  Auctioneer,  and  Garderiere'  Gazette  Of&ce, 
2,  Tavistock-strect,  Covent  Garden. 

ANEW  SEEDLING  RHODODENDRON,  of 
Dwarf  Habit,  a  free  Bloomer,  and  perfectly  Hardy,  having 
been  grown  near  Manchester  without  pi'otection,  or  means 
used  to  foi-ward  it,  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  Horticultural  Societ>''s  Rooms,  Regent-street,  on  Tues- 
day the  6th  Maj',  after  which  time  it  can  be  seen  for  two  or 
three  days  at  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Noble's.  152,  Fleet-sti'eet,  London. 


13  NEW  PETUNIAS  FOR  10s. 

GIRLING'S   SET,   with   MILLER'S   =' UNIQUE 
SUPERB,"  can  be  had  in  June,  post-free,  on  receipt  of 
the  above  amount. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


SPLENDID  VERBENA,  "CRIMSON  SUPERB.^^ 
Colour,  dai-k  crimson  maroon. — W,  Cutbush  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  now  able  to  send  out  the  above  at  3s.  6d, 
each  ;  a  specimen  of  wliich  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gai'dens  on  Wednesday  next.  The  description  given  in 
the  United  Gardeners'  Journal,  of  April  26,  renders  any  other 
quite  unnecessary.  Early  orders  are  requested,  as  the  stock  is.  , 
small.  The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 
Barnet  Nursery,  Herts,  Jlay  3. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS,   AND  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

HUMPHREYS'S  INODOROUS  SOLUBLE  COM- 
POUND, to  promote  the  groT\-th  and  beauty  of  plants.  Fer- 
tilising agents,  of  great  power  are  here  combined  in  a  highly 
condensed  form,  so  that  a  few  grains  of  the  powder,  added 
once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  to  the  water  used  with  plants, 
is  sufBcient  to  produce  the  most  rigorous  growth,  and  splendid 
flowers.  Applicable  to  all  Greenhouse  plants  ;  and  liighly 
effective  with  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Bulbous  Roots,  «tc.  Sold 
in  bottles  Is.  dd.  each,  by  the  leading  Druggists  and  Seedsmen, 
in  tovm  and  country.  Wholesale  Agents,  Davy  Mackmde&o. 
&  Co.,  100,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

CHART,  Florist,  &c.,  Guildford,  begs  to  offer  the 
•   Public  Collections  of  the  undernamed  Flowers,   at  the 
foUoTving  prices.  PANSIES. 

20  Fine  Show  Flowers 01.  15s. 

20  Superior  ditto  ditto . .     1      0 

"  Plants  of  PizaiTO,  La  Valiere,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Isabella^ 
Marginata,  &c.,  at  moderate  prices. 

VERBENAS. 

12  Good  Varieties  . .        . .  ,  Ss. 

12  Superior  ditto  8 

Such  as  Atrosanguinea,  Beauty  Supreme, ilinstrel  Boy,  Princess 
Alice,  Renown,  Defiance,  &c.  &c.     Sent  free  by  post. 


PRESTOE'S  IMPROVED  MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
Patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  &c.  &.c. 

This  superior  variety  of  Mushroom  frequently  attains  12 
inches  in  diameter  (See  Report  of  Horticultm-al  Society  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  IDth).  The  Spawn  is  made  up  in 
cakes  of  a  jiroper  size  to  plant  whole.  Sold  in  baskets,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  plant  50  feet  of  bed  5s.,  \rith  printed  instruc- 
tions for  cultivating  Mushi-ooms  in  tbe  Shed,  the  Cellar,  the 
Garden,  or  the  Field.  The  connnon  Mushroom  Spa^Ti  5s.  per 
bushel.-  N.B. — W.  P.  will  keep  a  supply  of  Morel  and  Trufile 
Spawn,,  which  will  be  duly  advertised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, and  other  I'eriodicals,  in  proper  season.     ,.  / 

Shirley  Nursery,  near  Southampton. •''  '  '' 


QEEDS.-CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 

O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  tlie 

"EOYAL  AGRICULTUBAL  SOCIETY  OE  EXGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  A^ricultui-ists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HA'LF-M00K-STEEET,PICCADILLT, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Piiced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultm-al  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardiners'  Chronicle,  Api-il  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  cf" 
various  coloui'S  and  designs,  for  Dramng-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9$.  to  71.  10s. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  FLORISTS,  *tc. 

GEORGE  &  JOHN  DEANE'S  Stock  of  GARDEN- 
ING AND  PRUNING  IMPLEMENTS,  combining  aU  the 
latest  improvements,  is  at  once  extensive  and  select ;  their 
sets  of  tools  adapted  for  ladies  and  youths  are  universally 
approved  of  for  their  lightness,  portability',  and  finish.  G.  <i;  J. 
Deane's  Conservatoiy  Pumps,  Garden  Engines,  Syringes,  and 
Mowing  Machines,  are  all  manufactiu'ed  of  the  best  materials, 
and  on  the  most  correct  principles.  Their  cast-iron  Garden 
Seats  and  Chairs,  and  their  Ornamental  Wire  Work  for  Lawns, 
(be,  exhibit  the  most  graceful  derices.  G.  &  J.  Deane  are 
sole  London  Agents  for  Lingham's  Menograph,  and  their  illus- 
ti'ated  Catalogue  of  Horticultui'al  Tools  may  he  obtained  at 
their  Warehouse,  or  \rill  be  forwarded  by  post.  Geouge  and 
John  Deake,  46,  Eing  William-street,  London-bridge. 


BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER.— 
Tills  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  di-jing  Botanical 
specimens,  for  which  pm-pose  it  is  pecuUai'ly  adapted  ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unquaUfied  approval  of  om-  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  and  T.  Bentall, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  by  then'  Agents,  E.  Ne^vman,  9,  Devon- 
sliire-street,  Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  London)  ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Whitmore,  ll9.  Market-street.  Man- 
chester ;  R.  T.  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-street.  Edinbm-gh. 
For  particulars  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  5,  1845  ;  see 
also  the  Leading  Article  of  tbe  same  Number. 


CUPERIOR      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS     for 

O  HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot- water  Pipes. 
vapomising  Gutters,  Tanks,  itc,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Poetee,  whose  experience  in  fii-st  working  that  patent,  now 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Pateut  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  irith  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  pubUc,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  A'-c,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
lands  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Porter  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  cither  with  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  imder  the  supeiintendence  of  a 
CiiTl  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supphed  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  fSorel's  pro- 
cess), Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  &c. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  chs- 
tance  furnished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efl&cient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  pui-poses  to  wloich  they  are  to  be  appUed ;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  Southwark-bridge  Iron  Roof  and  Building  Works.) 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON— 
EXITIUrTIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN.— The  first  Meeting' 
■^vill  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  May ;  Subjects  lor 
Exlnbitiuu  must  be  at  this  Office  on  Friday,  thd  ^^tl ;  or  at  the 
•Garden, -before  Half-past  Eifcht  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  day  ot 
Exhibition.  The  fcates  ^vill  be  open  to  Visitors  at  One,  p.m. 
Tickets  are  issued  to  FeUows,  at  this  Office,  price  5ir.  each  ;  or 
-It  the  Garden,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  ot  Lxliibttnin,  at 
7s  Gd  eacli  ■  but  then  only  to  orders  from  Fellows  ot  tlie  S.icuty. 
N.li,— No  Ticliets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  tliu   day 

of  Exhibition. ~'_n.  Regent-street. 

"OROPAGATING  GLASSES,  1.?.  per  lb.  ;  or  2s.  6rf. 
r  to  '2-\s.  per  dozen;  BULB  CUCUMBER-GLASSES,  for 
AVaterinc  by  Evaporation  dm-intc  the  growth  of  the  Fruit,  25.  i!(^ 
to  ii."  fid.  each  ;  GRAPE-GLASSES,  with  holes,  Is.  \)d.  to  2s.  HcL 
oaelV-  BCK-GLASSES.  l.i.  to  2s.  M.  each.  Cylindrical  CU- 
c'l'Mri^U  TL'r.I^S.  fium  i'lil.  to'ie.  each  ;  FISH-BOWLS,  from 
Is  h'l.  (in-h  ;  dittn,  with  hole  in  bottom  for  Fountains,  2s.  Gd. 
per  lb.,  at  Ai'sley  Fellatt's  Falcon  Gliiss  Works,  HuUand- 
fitroot,  Blackfriars.  Orders  from  the  country,  accompanied 
ivith  a  Fost-offiee  order,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD 

SUSSEX. 
TTtrlLLTAM  WOOD  and  SON  are  now  sendinir  out 
VV  strunt?  Plants  of  their  new  VERBENA  HUDSONII.  at 
8s.  Gd.  each,  with  tlie  usual  discount  to  the  Trade,  when  three 
•  or* more  are  ordered  at  once.  A  full  description  of  the  above 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  former  advertisement, 
March  2{i. 

W.  Wood  and  Son  respectfuUy  solicit  attention  to  their 
superb  collection  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas,  collections  of 
which  will  be  sent  at  the  foUomng  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts 
beinp:  left  to  themselves  : 

FUCHSIAS. 


12  fine  vai-ietios  for 
12  superior  ditto 
'12  superb  ditto  . 


Ss. 
12s. 


12  new  vai's.  for  exhibition  ISs. 
50  fine  ditto  .  .  .  30s. 
50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  5Us. 


VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for 5s. 

12  superior  ditto i)s. 

12  superb  ditto    ......    12s. 

For  a  select  List  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  purchasers  are  re- 
ferred to  former  advertisement,  April  5. 

W.  Wood  and  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  and 
Verbenas,  also  lists  of  Petunias,  Anaijallis.  iruscellaneous  Green- 
house and  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shi-ubs,  and  Climbers, 
may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

Plants  mil  be  presented  to  defray  expense  of  carriage ;  a 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown 
con-espondents. — Slay  3. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
ilctropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  nf  Noltlemcn  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
tln-'ir  I'arlcs  and  Giirdcns,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Ilorticultuval  Buildings  in  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
eftV-L'tual  inainiL-r.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
will  LiiaMe  liiin  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
pm-tan;  subJL-cts  ;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him  ai-e  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Cliiswiek  Nrn'sei-y,  near  Loudon. 


TO  THE  ROSE  TRADE. 

RB.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosery,  Bungay, 
•  Suffolk,  begs  to  offer  the  following  riRST-itATE  Pei-petual 
;ind  Bourbon  ROSES,  Dwarf  Plants  in  I?ots,  oivn  roots,  fit  fur 
ti-ansplanting  into  borders  ;  or  to  form  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses. 
The  foUo'vring  are  Is.  per  Plant ; — 
Aubernon,  Clementine,  Seringe,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due 
d'Aumale.  Earl  Talbot,  Julie  Dupont,  Lane,  Madame  Dameme, 
Madame  Laffay,  Melanie,  Cornu,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Prince  Albert, 
Rivers  (Lafiay'sj.  William  Jesse,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Acidalie, 
Alfred,  Splendens,  Due  de  Chai'tres,  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  Ma- 
dame Ncrard,  Thiaftait. 

The  following  at  2s.  Gd.  per  Plant  :— 
Comte  d'Eu,  Dr.  Max-x,  Thibault,  Amenaide,  Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
JIarquis  of  Boecella,  Prince  de  Galles,  Comice  de  Seine  etMarne, 
Edouard  Dci-forsse,  La  Bouquitiere,  Lady  Canning,  Lilacea 
granditlora,  Madame  Aubis,  Madame  La  Charme,  Proserpine, 
Paul  Joseph,  Princess  Modena,  Cerese,  Perry  de  St.  Cyr,  Anne 
Beluze,  Manteau  de  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

The  following  at  Ss.  Gd.  per  Plant : — 
La  Rcine,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  Emma  Dampier,  Gloire 
de  Paris  (Noisette).  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaten-e,  Pourpre  de  Tyre. 
VirgU. 

The  follomng  at  5s.  per  Plant : — 
Corate  de  Rambuteau,  Souchet,  Madame  Souchet,  Charles 
"Souchet,  Souvenir  de  la  Mahnaison,  George  Cuvier,  Princess 
'Clementiue,  Dumont  de  Courset.  -"^ 

Queen  of  the  Frames,  at  2s.  Gd.  each. 
A  purchaser  may  select  Mftii  of  the  above  for  51.,  Cash  mi  De- 
livery.   The  plants  are  healthy,  and  ready  for  planting  out  the 
■heginning  of  May.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
■Carriage  paid  to  London. — Hedenham,  May  3. 

NEW  FUCHSIAS. 
T   MILLER  has  a  few  strong  PLANTS  which'may 
•  still  be  had. 

12  Fine  New  Kinds  Is    Gd. 

12  Extra,  very  superior 15     0 

Pro^-idence  Nm'sery,  Ramsgate. 


^^ 


Wijt  ^M'umtx$'^  ®fjts5Htc!e. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1845. 


TUL'SDAY, 


niEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 

~MoM)AY,       May    6— Entomoloeiual       .        ;        .        .  0  P.M. 

'  HtvrllcuUui-al          .        .        .        .  S  p.m. 

'  nnean 8  p.m. 

^yHoyal  Botanic  Gardens       *        .  2  P.M. 

Lfiociety  of  Arts      ....  8  p.m. 
COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Tuesday,  May  IS—Stamtord  Hill  Horticultural. 


May    6.J  ".'"■" 
'       \  Linn 

'Wkdnesday,  May 


Truffles  are  occasionally  found  of  a  considerable 
size  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  them 
to  exceed  a  few  ounces  in  weight.  A  species  occurs, 
however,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  of  which  almost 
every  individual  exceeds  a  pound.  A  fine  speci- 
men, sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Gunn,  arrived 
perfectly  fresh  after  its  long  voyage,  and  then 
weighed  two  pounds,  having  probably  lost  some- 
thing in  the  course  of  its  travels.  This  species  has 
none  of  the  fine  aroma  wlrich  makes  the  Truffle  so 
much  in  requisition,  but  has  a  subacid  rather  dis- 
agreeable flavour ;  when  dry,  however,  this  vanishes ; 
the  central  substance  becomes  exceedingly  hard 
and  horny,  and,  when  cut  into  small  fragments,  has 


somewhat  the  appearance  of  Sago,  and  is  no  doubt 
nutritious.  If  is  much  sought  for  by  the  natives, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  "native  bi'cad."  It 
is  not  unfrequcntly  met  with  in  ploughing  up  the 
land,  and  is  sent  over  to  this  country  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.  It  appears  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
our  common  'I'rufflcs,  but  the  specimens  hitherto 
received,  and  we  have  seen  several,  have  not  been 
in  a  perfect  state  of  fructification.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History," 
under  the  name  of  Mylitta  Aiistralis,  but  the 
perfectly  fresh  individual  received  iVom  Mr.  Gun.v, 
exhibited  a  structure  at  least  as  nearly  ap|)roacli- 
ing  to  Tuber  as  to  Mylitta,  a  genus  which  at  present 
is  but  imperfectly  known. 

A  very  curious  parasite  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered upon  it  by  Mr.  Gunn,  which  is  probably 
itself  a  delicate  article  of  food.  This,  however,  is 
but  coiijecturp,  for  we  have  no  positive  information 
on  the  point.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
there  are  one  or  two  productions  of  a  veiy  similar 
appearance  externally,  which  are  in  reality  merely 
the  tuberous  bases  from  which  in  due  time  the  per- 
fect fungus  springs.  One  of  these  is  figured  in 
Ruiirmus'  "  Flora  Amboinensis,"  and  grows  to  a 
considerable  size.  Specimens  have  indeed  been 
seen  by  no  modern  botanist,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  perfect 
fungus  ;  and  the  other,  which  has  been  found  in 
North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  as  low  as 
Texas,  is  evidently  merely  a  sort  of  concentrated 
mycelium.  We  have  examined  specimens  from 
both  the  localities  mentioned,  and  find  the  mass  to 
consist  of  irregidar  feculoid  bodies  of  various  forms, 
which,  on  the  applicationof  iodine,  assume  a  yellow 
or  brownish  tint.  Fsi£;s  has  made  a  distinct  genus 
of  it  under  the  name  of  Pachyma,  but  we  believe 
it  has  no  more  title  to  distinction  than  the  mass 
of  imperfect  fungi  known  under  the  name  of  Scle- 
rotium. 

At  present  Truffles  have  not  been  found  in  aiiy 
abundance  in  America.  Two  or  three  species  are 
recorded  as  occurring  now  and  then,  but  we  have 
seen  no  specimens,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  inibrmation  from  Mr.  Lea,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  has  made  an  extensive  collection  in  Ohio.  He 
has  never  met  with  any  himself,  although  we  have 
called  his  attention  especially  to  the  subject.  Pos- 
sibly they  occur  in  many  parts  where  they  have 
not  been  detected,  for  want  of  Truffle  dogs.  And 
we  are  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the 
case,  because  such  multitudes  of  European  fungi 
occur  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  show  what  the 
exact  nature  of  the  Truffle  is,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
print  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Prestoe,  of 
Shirley,  a  very  successful  and  intelligent  grower  of 
Mushrooms,  whose  spawn  is  really  a  vabiablo  article 

"  I  yesterday  forwarded  per  rail,  a  small  basket  of 
Mushrooms  gathered  from  the  same  bed  which  I 
had  some  time  ago  described  to  you.  Their  colour 
might  be  considered  a  little  too  brown,  but  this  will 
in  no  way  injure  their  flavour,  as  the  vertex  is  never 
cooked  or  made  use  of  in  any  way.  The  cause 
originates  in  their  being  exposed  to  the  full  action 
of  sun  and  air  by  day  ;  by  night  they  have  a  slight 
protection.  This  simple  method  of  cultivation  can- 
not fail  to  give  satisfaction.  With  the  Mushrooms 
I  have  also  sent  six  specimens  of  what  might  be 
considered  the  eomponfent  parts  necessary  to  be 
brought  together — or  in  order  to  commence  a  course 
of  artificial  cultivation  of  the  English  Truffle. 
Having  read  with  delight  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  and  also 
your  invitation  to  practical  gardeners  and  others  to 
come  forward  and  lend  their  aid  to  carry  out  this 
hitherto  difiicult  question,  namely,  How  can  Truffles 
be  artificially  cultivated?  I  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  come  forward  and  give  the  result  of 
16  years  e.xperience. 

"  The  cultivation  of  Truffles  has  been  hitherto, 
it  appears,  very  doubtful ;  even  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  carried  on  their 
experiments  in  a  foreign  or  distant  country;  but  ns 
the  present  wish  is  to  have  them  always  at  hand 
it  must  be  now  done  at  home.  Gardeners  must 
set  their  wits  to  work,  and  not  only  their  wits  but 
their  eyes,  for  after  all  they  will  have  some  difficulty 
to  find  Truffles,  as  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
growing  above-ground.  I  have  a  relation  who 
has  'hunted  Truffles'  29  years,  and  never  found 
but  one  above  ground  ;  and  this  he  supposes  was 
scratched  out  by  a  pheasant.  But  as  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  set  about  the  work  of  cultivation,  I  would 
advise  every  gardener  to  prepare  for  a  good  start ; 
and  if  he  fails  the  first,  second,  and  third  year,  I 
would  further  advise  him  to  double  his  efforts  the 
fourth,  for  it  is  a  practical  work,  and  one  that  will 
require  some  little  attention.  As  regards  my  own 
experience,  it  is  not  sa  complete  as  I  could  wish  ; 


althougii  I  can  grow  Truffles,  I  cannot  find  them  fo 
well  as  I  could  wish ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  get  over 
even  that  difficulty.  The  first  thing  a  gardener  has 
to  do  is,  to  provide  proper  soil,  in  order  to  be  ready- 
by  next  year  (for  it  will  not  bo  brought  about: 
before);  and  I  suppose  this  will  try  "Dodman's" 
patience.  He  must  begin  at  once  to  prepare  a  com- 
post-heap, at  least  two  wagjron  loads  well  prepared  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  necessary  materials,  I  have  sent  you  a  sample 
of  each,  which  I  leave  to  your  better  judgment,  to 
describe  and  annex  to  this  paragraph. 

"  No.  1  is  artificial  soil,  composed  of  common 
vegetable  earth  and  sawdust,  intended  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Morels.  You  will,  on  close  examination, 
perceive  there  are  some  small  globular  fungi;  if 
you  taste  it,  it  resembles  a  Morel  ;  but  I  c;tnnot 
find  they  ever  show  above-ground,  but  sometimes 
reach  the  size  of  a  Pea,  and  then  die  away.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  it  is,  or  do  you  think  it  is  an 
embryo  Morel  ?  The  soils,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  .5,  6,  when 
welhnixed,  is  the  identical  soil  in  which  Truffles 
luxuriate." 

We  have  read  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Prestoe's 
communication,  whose  zeal  and  ability  give  us  pro- 
mise of  ultimate  success ;  and  we  have  examined 
the  specimens  of  soil  to  which  he  alluded.  No.  1  is 
what  has  been  used  for  experimenting  on  the  growth 
of  Morels,  consisting  of  common  soil  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  coarse  sawdust.  It  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated witli  spawn,  to  which  are  attached  the  little 
globular  bodies  in  question,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
have  a  fine  flavour  like  that  of  Morels.  We  are 
not,  however,  inclined  to  think  th-at  it  is  really  the 
Morel  spawn,  but  rather  that  of  some  Mushroom. 
The  Morel  spawn  is  more  delicate,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  embryo  Morels  would  assume  so  globular 
a  form.  The  globules,  when  submitted  to  the 
microscope,  present  a  highly  condensed  cellular, 
and  by  no  means  filamentous,  structure,  and  are 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  the  little  bodies  like 
Mustard  seed,  which  are  frequently  so  abundant  in. 
the  tan  of  Pine  pits,  and  are  undeveloped  Agaricus 
cepestipcs,  a  beautiful  sulphur-coloured  species, 
with  a  stem  swollen  in  the  middle,  which  must 
have  frequently  attracted  the  admiration  of  every 
cultivator.  We  do  not  find  any  of  a  larger  size, 
or  they  would  probably  exhibit,  in  a  vertical  sec- 
tion, traces  of  the  future  pileus.  An  excellent  me- 
moir on  the  changes  undergone  by  another  species, 
not  uncommon  in  stoves,  Agaricus  volvaceus,  by 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Novit 
Acta  Ac.  Holmia;,"  where,  however,  the  author,  in. 
accordance  with  a  theory  very  common  in  Germany, 
considers  the  globules,  which  have  been  arrested  by 
some  external  causes  in  their  development,  as 
actually  constitutitig  a  distinct  species.  It  is  in 
general  to  a  want  of  light  that  the  check  in  the 
evolution  of  the  globules  is  attribtitable,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dogma  of  Fries,  that  the  hymeniunx 
or  fructifying  surface  is  the  creature  of  light.  I  have 
myself  been  watching,  for  some  months,  the  pro- 
gress of  some  minute  warty  globules,  seated  on  a 
radiating  base,  which  have  showed  themselves  on  the 
damp  wall  of  an  old  greenhouse.  The  cold  weather 
has  probably  checked  the  growth  of  the  greater  part 
of  them ;  but  a  few  are  now  exhibiting  the  characters 
of  the  beautiful  Agaricus  radiatus,  which  was  figured 
in  its  early  stage  of  growth  bj'  Mr.  James  Sowerby  as 
a  Lycoperdon.  In  any  compost, prepared  with  a  view. 
to  the  growth  of  Morels,  there  should  bo  a  largo 
proportion  of  wood-ashes  and  cinders.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Germany  a  law  was  made  to  restrain 
the  burning  of  wood  by  the  peasants,  who  committed 
serious  ravages  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of 
Morels,  as  they  observed  that  they  were  most 
abundant  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  had  been 
charred.  It  would  bo  well  also  to  encourage  the 
spawn  to  run  as  much  on  the  surface  as  possible. 
Morels  are  rather  uncommon  in  ourneighbourhood, 
at  least  the  esculent  ones,  and  we  have  therefore 
had  few  oppertunities,  comparatively,  of  observing 
their  mode  of  growth  ;  in  those  instances  where  we 
have  gathered  them,  we  have  almost  always  ob- 
served some  burnt  vegetable  substance,  and  the 
spawn  has  been  quite  superficial. 

The  other  samples  of  soil  sent  by  Blr.  Prestoe, 
consist  of — No.  2.  Decayed  Beech  and  Oak  leaves. 
No.  3.  Soil  from  old  ant-hills,  which  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  locality,  but,  except  in  clayey  dis- 
tricts, must  alwaj's  be  valuable.  4.  Loamy  pasture 
soil.  5.  Chalk.  6.  Road  sand.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  iron  should  always  enter  into  the  composition, 
if  not  contained  naturally  in  the  soil.  The  nest  of 
the  black  ant,  when  thoroughly  free  from  larvas, 
would  doubtless  be  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
compost. — M.  J.  B. 


We  have  prepared  some  forms  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  will  be  so  obliging  as  report  their  experi- 
ments on   Potato    Cultivation  in  a  methodical 
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manner.  We  shall  be  happy  to  grive  one  to  any 
person  who  calls  at  our  office,  or  sends  a  penny 
stamp  to  cover  the  postag'e. 


We  had  intended  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
Glass  trade  this  week  ;  but  some  communications 
that  have  been  made  to  us  render  it  advisable  to 
delay  doinc:  so  for  a  few  days. 

In  the   meanwhile  we  repeat  our   advice.  Not 

TO   ECV. 


KEVT  PLAN  OF  HEATING  VINE  BORDERS. 

I  EEG  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  foilowinj;  Plan  for  Ho:itinj^ 
the  Borders  of  Vineries,  a  matter  wliicli  is  of  the  utmost 
importinee  to  all  wlio  are  required  to  produce  early 
crops  of  Grapes.  The  plan  I  propose  has  occupied  my 
attemiou  for  some  time  ;  and  having  made  a  few  expe- 
riments to  satisfy  myself  as  to  tlie  success  reasonably 
to  be  expected  from  it,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  t<3  s.nv  that 
the  result  has  been  such  as  to  couvince  lue  of  its  prac- 


fi©or  of  the  border  should  be  formed  of  concrete,  and  at 
(//),  in  the  transverse  section,  is  a  rubble  drain  to  carry 
oft'  the  water  from  the  concrete  to  a  drain  (/i).  At 
{iii  i)  are  apertures  for  the  jiurpose  of  admitting  cold 
air  to  the  bottom  of  the  arched  chamber,  to  displace  the 
heated  air,  which  being  lighter  wijl  rise  into  the  per- 
forated air-Juets,  and  partly  diffusing  itself  through  the 
draining  material  ii:to  the  soil,  the  remainder  will  p;iES 
into  the  house.  From  this  will  arise  the  collateral  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  at  any  time  to  cause  a  circulation 
of  air  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  which  will  be  found 
congenial  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  and  wluitever  other 
plants  it  may  contain.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
warm  air  m  its  passage  to  the  border  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  moist,  as  the  i-ams  that  usually  fall  during 
winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  ^\ill  always  cause  a  sufficient 
moisture  about  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  which  being 
converted  into  vapour,  by  the  heat  from  the  flue,  will 
pass  v.ith  it  into  the  border.  From  the  outside  of  the 
stoke-hole  should  be  brought  a  current  of  air  to  the  end 
of  the  chamber  next  the  boiler,  to  drive  the  heated  air 
from  that  part  in  the  direction  of  the  warm-air  ducts. 
The  smoke  liy  passing  along  the  flue  will  lose  a  great 
part  of  its  blackness,  and  will  appear  more  like  steam 
when  it  leaves  the  chimney.  This  of  itself  will  he 
almost  equivalent  to  the  expense  incurred ;  while  the 
soot  can  be  easily  collected  at  (/''/i),  in  the  ground-plan, 
and  employed  as  manure,  as  well  its  for  destroying 
insects.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  border 
i<=,  I  imagine,  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan. 
The  soil  laying  on  the  ridges  of  hard  material  cannot 
fail  to  be  well  drained  ;  while  liquid  manr.re  may  be 
poured  along  the  top  of  the  ridges  during  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit  without  any  danger  of  over-wetting  the  soil. 
On  such  a  plan  as  this  all  soft  and  quickly-decaying 
matter  may  be  dispensed  with  in  making  the  border, 
and  nothing  used  above  the  ridges  of  drainage  but  turf 
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ticability.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  early  forcing  of  Vines,  the  rfjots  must  be  kept 
warm  and  moderately  dry  ;  and  that  when  this  is  done, 
we  may,  with  proper  management  within  the  house, 
make  pretty  sure  of  a  crop  of  good  fruit,  possessing  all 
the  desirable  qualities  of  being  well-flavoured,  free  from 
shrivelling,  and  having  a  perfect  bloom.  In  introducing 
auy  improvement  into  our  practice,  economy  must 
always  be  one  of  the  first  considerations.  Nothing 
which  does  not  possess  the  desirable  qualities  of  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness  can  ever  be  of  general  utility. 
The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  w  ill  have  expense 
connected  v.ith  it ;  but  when  I  consider  the  frequent 
failnres  and  disappointments  to  which  gardeners  are 
subject  in  Vine  forcing,  and  the  anxiety  that  has  long 
existed  to  prevent  shanking  and  shrivelling  (which 
arise  from  cold  and  vvet  borders _*,  I  trust  all  will  admit 
that  the  expense  will  be  amply  compensated  for.  It 
most  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expense  of  forming 
the  border  being  once  incurred,  there  are  no  after- 
claps,  not  one  additional  shovelful  of  fuel  will  be 
required  ;  and  the  labour,  as  well  as  the  litter  of  the  old 
plan  of  heating  by  means  of  fennentiug  material,  will  be  j 
avoided.  I 

I  propose  to  carry  the  smoke  from  the  furnace  (a), 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  roimd  the  border,  as  indi- 

■  cated  by  arrows,  to  the  wall  at  (6),  where  it  will  rise  to  \ 
•a  horizontal  flue  under  the  coping,  and  pass  along  it  to  : 
.the  chimney  over  the  boiler.     The  flue  will  be  inclosed  ! 

■  in  an  arched  chamber  (d),  from  wliich  will  proceed  per- 
forated earthen  pipes,  passing  through  the  drainage  of 
the  border,  which  will  be  formed  in  ridges,  as  shown  in 
longitudinal  section  ;  these  ridges  will  be  composed  of 
bones,  broken  bricks,  lime,  stone,  and  pieces  of  charcoal, 
to  afford  nourishment  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  to  act  as 
drainaige.  The  warm-air  pipes  Bill  terminate  inside  the 
front  wall  of  the  house  at  (////;,  and  there  be  fitted 
with  zinc  ventilators.  15y  means  of  these  ventilators  the 
warm  air  can  Tie  made  to  act  equally  upon  every  part 
of  the  border.  For  instance,  the  ventilators  of  the 
warm-air  ducts  nearest  to  the  origin  of  the  flue  being 
shut,  the  air  would  pass  on  to  the  nest  open  ones.     The 


from  a  sandy  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  jth  of  its  hulk  of 
the  same  material  as  the  ridges.  Grapes  from  such  a 
border  would  be  of  superior  flavour,  would  keep  well, 
be  free  from  siianking,  and  if  the  Vines  were  not  over 
cropped,  would  colour  in  a  very  superior  maimer  to 
what  they  do  on  a  deep  sour  border.  Where  there  are 
two  houses  heated  by  one  boiler,  the  smoke  could  be 
made  to  heat  both  borders  by  means  of  dampers  by  which 
it  could  be  made  to  take  the  direction  of  either  border  at 
pleasure,  or  if  found  more  than  sufficient,  it  could,  by 
means  of  dampers,  be  made  to  ascend  the  chimney  at 
once.  I  anticipate  that  by  the  plan  I  have  described, 
two  great  desiderata  in  gardening  will  be  obtained  with 
ease,  certainty,  and  economy,  viz. — the  application  to  a 
useful  purpose  of  all  the  heat  that  the  fuel  consumed  is 
capable  of  affording,  and  the  effectually  heating  of  Vine- 
borders.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  could  arrive  at  something  like  unanimity 
•of  opinion  upon  it. 

To  obtain  by  artificial  means  good  crops  of  our  choicest 
fruit,  a  variety  of  conditions  are  required,  some  of  which 
involve  great  expense,  and  it  is  a  necessary  consideration 
whether  the  cost  may  not  be  economised  by  making 
one  of  these  answer  two  purposes.  In  forming  a  border 
for  Vines,  the  first  requirement  is  that  it  be  effectually 
drained.  Instead  of  digging  out  the  space  for  the 
border  to  the  depth  of  2  or  more  feet  as  is  usually  done, 
and  theu  formuig  drains,  I  would  merely  remove  the 
loose  surface  and  give  it  the  proper  fall,  which  should 
not  be  less  than  1  foot  in  G  ;  theu  make  the  surface 
compact  by  laying  on  about  i^  inches  of  any  dry  mate- 
rial, such  as  ashes,  waste,  gravel,  or  sand,  upon  which  I 
would  lay  about  2h  inches  of  concrete,  wliich  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  material  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  This  concrete,  while 
it  forms  a  dry  bottom,  at  the  same  time  effectually  pre- 
vents the  descent  of  the  roots  to  the  bad  soil  below  ;  and 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  roots  of  Vines  delight 
to  run  upon  the  surface  of  concrete.  If  about  1  inch 
of  marl  is  laid  on  the  concrete  it  will  retam  a  great  part 
of  the  nutritive  matter  that  is  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
raius  and  watermg  (aud  which  would  be  lost  through  a. 


rubble  bottom  or  one  formed  of  paving  without  the 
layer  of  marlj,  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon.  The  next 
consideration  is  to  find  a  material  for  the  border,  which 
shall  give  the  Vines  sufficient  vigour  to  unable  them  to 
bear  a  moderate  crop  the  second,  and  a  full  one  the  third 
year  of  their  being  planted,  supposing  them  to  be  strong 
one-year-old  plants  at  the  time  of  ]danting,  which  should 
not  be  done  later  than  April  ;  and  also  be  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  afford  nourishment  for  many  years.  It  must 
also  be  formed  of  such  mater.ais,  and  bo  so  arranged, 
as  to  continue  perinanently  in  a  state' to  free  itself 
from  excess  of  moisture,  without  being  so  open  as  to 
render  it  troublesome  to  keep  it  sufficiently  moist  during 
hot  dry  weather.  To  assist  me  in  explaining  my  idea 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  sort  of  Vine  border,  I 
must  again  recur  to  the  longitudinal  section,  which  is 
taken  from  a  border  already  fornted  at  this  place 
(although  not  heated),  hut  the  drains  communicate  with 
the  external  atmosphere  at  the  front  of  the  border,  and 
thus  a  free  admission  of  air  to  the  roots  is  secured,  as 
well  as  a  free  passage  for  superfluous  water.  The 
ridges  shown  in  the  section  are  formed,  as  stated  above, 
of  broken  bricks,  lime,  stone,  crushed  bones,  and  char- 
coal, all  the  materials  being  in  lumps  varying  from  \  incii 
to  4  inches  iu  diameter,  care  having  been  taken  to  place 
some  of  the  smallest  on  the  surface  to  jirevent  the  soil 
from  being  waslied  do«n  into  the  interstices  of  the 
drainage.  My  reasons  for  preferring  to  place  tile  drain- 
age in  ridges  rather  than  having  a  Hat  surface  are,  first, 
because  the  border  is  drained  more  ett'ectually  ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  liquid  manure  is  required  it  can  be 
poured  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  without  the  least 
danger  of  making  the  border  too  wet.  This  is  a  great 
advantage,  particularly  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  If 
all  Vine  borders  were  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  kept  dry,  while  the  Vines  are  d'fcr- 
mant,  and  being  plentifully  supplied  with  hquid  m.anure 
while  growing,  I  think  the  result  would  be  better  crops 
and  finer  Grapes  than  are  generally  obtained.  No  soli 
is  better  adapted  for  Vines  than  turf  about  4  inches  iti 
thickness,  from  the  surface  of  a  light  loamy  pasture. 
This  should  be  got  in  dry  weather,  immediately  conveyed 
to  the  border,  and  laid  on  the  ridges  with  a  fork,  reject- 
ing the  small  pieces,  mixing  it  as  it  is  put  on  with  abouf^ 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  the  same  kind  of  material  of 
Avliich  the  drainage  is  composed.  In  this  manner  a 
border  may  be  formed  which  1  know  from  experience 
will  grow  good  Grapes,  and  will  not  become  compressed 
for  many  years.  Soft  manures  of  all  kinds  I  would  re- 
ject, as  tending  to  induce  too  rapid  a  growth  at  first, 
and  when  reduced  to  keep  the  border  sour  and  wet.  By 
forming'Vine  borders  in  this  manner,  we  secure  a  suit- 
able and  wholesome  situation  for  the  roots,  and  a  medium 
for  them  to  grow  in  through  which  they  may  obtahi  all 
that  is  necessai-y  fur  their  welfare,  viz.,  heat,  air,  and 
water,  with  liquid  manure  when  required.  With  a 
border  so  formed  thgre  can  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  roots  at  a  proper  degree  of  temperature.  When 
forcing  is  began  the  border  should  be  covered  with 
about  3  inches  of  dry  Fern,  v.'hich  would  not  exclude  the 
air  frotn  the  soil,  while  the  heat  from  below  would  pass 
into  it,  and  any  rain  or  snow  v.hich  did  not  run  off 
would  be  amelior'ated  in  its  passage  through  the  Fern  to 
the  border. 

With  regard  to  the  shrivelling  of  Grapes,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  evil  proceeds  from  cold  ill-drained 
borders,  and  sudden  depressions  of  temperatm-e  within 
the  house.  Shrivelling  was  common  here  till  the  system 
of  keeping  up  a  bottom-heat  was  introduced,  since  whicli- 
there  has  been  no  appearance  of  it,  except  in  a  late 
house  last  year.  In  the  month  of  August,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  which  penetrated  the  border  of  the 
house  of  wliich  I  am  speaking.  The  weather  was  for  a 
few  days  cold,  and  the  Grapes,  which  up  to  that  time- 
had  been  swelling  beautifully,  received  a  check,  and 
shortly  after  many  of  the  fruit  stalks  shrivelled.  Sonie 
Muscats  aud  Muscadines,  which  were  nearly  ripe,  cracked, 
and  were  totally  spoiled.  The  shoots  shortly  after  this 
began  to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  in  some  instances  the 
laterals  produced  shows.  This  occurring  so  late  in  the 
season  was  unfavourable  to  the  Vines  as  ^^■ell  as  to  the 
crop;  and  suggests  the  advantage  even  in  summer,  of 
keeping  some  kind  of  covering  oil  the  borders  to  throw 
off  cold  rains ;  or  at  least  of  having  some  covering  in 
readiness  for  that  purpose. 

On  one  border  here  foi-med  in  the  manner  above 
described  (but  not  heated),  and  the  air  admitted  to  the 
roots  by  means  of  draining-tiles,  laid  along  beneath  the 
ridges  of  draining,  and  which  is  also  covered  with  con- 
crete, I  intend  to  let  the  concrete  ren:ain  all  the 
summer.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  roots  suffering  for  want 
of  air,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  concrete  will 
bring  them  to  its  under-surface,  where  they  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  enjoy  themselves,  and  be  able  to  collect  food 
of  the  best  description  for  the  support  ci  the  Vines, 
Little  water  \\ill  be  required,  as  evaporation  will  go  on 
but  slowly,  if  at  all,  through  the  concrete,  and  the  hottsr 
the  concrete  becomes  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
more  humidity  will  be  attracted  towards  its  under-sur- 
face from  below.  One,  and  not  the  least  advantage  to 
be  anticipated  from  this  method  of  heating,  is  the  power 
it  will  give  of  causing  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  house  even  in  the  night.  I  believe,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  most  practical  gardeners  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  beneficial  to  all  plants 
cultivated  under  glass  for  the  production  of  fruit,  to 
have  a  constant  circulation  of  warm  air  among  the 
foliage,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
structure.  My  own  experience  this  season  convinces 
me  that  it  is  beneficial  to  Vines.     Such  being  the  caie. 
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I  know  of  no  ijluu  so  well  adapted  for  securins;  tins 
cii-culation  as  the  one  under  consideration.  In  Us  |)as- 
sagc  through  tlie  border  the  air  will  inibibea  degree  of 
humidity,  and  a  softness  which  will  render  it  congenial 
to  the  health  of  the  plant.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
roots  will  find  their  way  into  the  air-drams,  where  the 
warm  air  cannot  act  otherwise  than  bcnelicially  upon 
them.  It  wid  also  sweeten  the  border,  and  by  decom- 
posing the  decayahle  portion  of  it,  prepare  it  fur  becom- 
ing l\«id  for  the  plants. 

I  will  only  add,  iii  conclusion,  that  some  Vines  here 
which  arc  planted  in  a  border,  having  a  flue  rniming 
under  it,  enclosed  in  an  arched  chamber,  have  succeeded 
as  well  as  a)iy  Vines  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were 
planted  last  year,  and  are  now  showing  a  groat  number 
of  bunches  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rods,  none  of 
which  are  less  than  21  feet  in  length.  Seven  of  them 
!ire  Muscats  of  Alexandria,  and  1  believe  most  people 
at  first  sight  would  suppose  them  to  have  beeu  planted 
two  or  three  years  instead  of  11  months.  It  was  re- 
marked while  the  Vines  were  growing  last  summer,  that 
the  leaves  were  very  small  compared  with  the  diameter 
of  the  stems ;  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  thici; 
and  substantial.  The  wood  also  was  much  harder  and 
shorter  jointed  than  that  of  other  Vines  placed  in  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  flue 
beneath  the  border G.  Fleming. 


THE  GENUS  KALOSANTHES. 

iCojiti7tued/n>m  p.  149.) 

In  my  last  article  I  brought  the  treatment  of  these 
plants  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  season;  I  will  now 
resume  the  subject  with  those  plants  which  were  not 
permittwl  to  bloom  in  the  second  season,  but  were  re- 
served to  form  still  finer  specimens.  These,  we  will  pre- 
sume, were  stopped  a  sec(md  time  last  July,  and  they 
are  now,  the  spring  of  the  second  season,  compact, 
tUickly-set,half-globular  plants,  in  8-inch  pots,about  8  or 
10  inches  high,  and  15  inches  in  diameter.  They  will 
now  require  to  be  stopped  for  the  third  (and  last)  time 
tefore  flowering ;  and  in  performing  the  operation,  cut 
them  well  in,  and  into  whatever  form  you  wish  them  to 
assume  when  in  bloom.  Remove  the  leaves  from  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  after  cutting  down  as  before  directed. 
When  these  plants  have  produced  young  shoots  an  inch 
long  they  must  receive  their  final  shift.  If  it  is  wished 
to  make  very  fine  specimens  they  must  receive  a  liberal 
shift,  and  the  compost,  in  addition  to  being  very  rough, 
must  be  plentifully  intermixed  with  potsherds  or  rough 
flinty  stones.  After  they  are  potted,  replace  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  keep  them  rather  close  for  a  few  days ; 
but  after  they  have  made  fresh  roots  expose  them  freely 
to  both  light  .and  air  ;  and  occasionally,  after  a  warm 
day,  give  them  a  light  syringing  over  head.  If  properly 
attended  to  they  will  grow  with  great  vigour,  especially 
if  assisted  with  liquid  manure  or  a  little  superphosphate 
of  lime  ;  and,  therefore,  great  attention  will  be  necessary 
to  get  the  tissue  of  tiie  plant  matured,  and  the  flowers 
set  early  in  the  autumn.  The  treatment  through  the 
winter  must  be  dry  and  cool,  with  a  free  exposure  to  all 
the  light  possible.  This  treatment  must  also  be  con- 
tinued until  after  the  flower-buds  are  perceptible  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  something  a  little  more  stimulat- 
ing, such  as  more  humid  treatment,  may  be  indulged  in. 
As  the  flower-stems  progress  in  growth  they  require  to 
be  supported  either  by  small  painted  sticks  or  a  few- 
wires  passed  through  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a  glove,  as 
is  sometimes  practised  in  the  training  of  Heaths,  Dwarf 
Cactuses,  &e.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour 
the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  more  shaded  situation, 
say  behind  a  north  wall,  but  let  them  be  freely  exposed 
to  the  light.  Supply  the  plants  liberally  with  water 
during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom,  but  be  particular 
in  preventing  any  dust  getting  to  them. 

The  plants,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  shaded  situation,  will 
contirme  in  fine  bloom  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  ; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  on  for  another  season, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  cut  them  in  directly  they  get 
shrubby,  or,  at  the  latest,  before  the  middle  of  September. 
In  cutting  the  plants  in,  the  cultivator  must  be  guided 
by  what  sized  plants  he  wishes  to  produce  at  the  second 
time  of  blooming,  always  recollecting  that  these  plants 
will  only  produce  flowers  in  perfection  every  alternate 
year  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  require  one  entire  season 
to  make  the  wood  and  set  the  bloom,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  season  to  bring  the  bloom  to  perfec- 
tion ;  therefore,  unless  very  large  specimens  are  desh-ed, 
it  will  not  be  advisable  to  keep  the  old  plants,  as  plants 
of  sufficient  size  for  all  ordinary  purposes  may  be  pro- 
duced in  two  seasons.  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to 
grow  the  old  plants  on,  it  isa  matter  of  little  importance 
how  close  they  are  cut  in,  as  they  will  break  freely  from 
the  oldest  wood,  provided  the  leaves  are  removed  as 
before  directed.  When  the  plants  are  cut  down  and 
have  made  shoots  an  inch  long,  they  must  be  repotted, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ball  must  be  reduced  in  size 
sufficiently  to  .admit  of  being  placed  in  an  8  or  9- inch  pot, 
nsing  the  same  compost  as  before,  but  adding  an  extra 
handful  of  gritty  sand.  Grow  them  on  pretty  briskly 
until  the  young  shoots  .are  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  then 
let  them  go  to  rest  for  the  winter.  In  the  following 
spring  tlie  shoots  must  be  again  stopped  and  thinned  out, 
and  afterwiirds  their  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  before 
directed. 

At  the  time  the  plants  are  cut  down,  the  best  of  th( 


or  two  To  the  sun,  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture,  and 
then  pot  them  eiti:--  singly  m  3-iuch  pots,  or  collectively 


in  0"-incli  pots.  Tney  will  root  with  gi-eat  Ireedom  if 
placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  .and  if  properly  attended 
to,  will  be  strong  plants  by  the  following  spring.  These 
are  the  sort  of  plants  which  the  cultivator  will  first  com- 
mence operations  with,  and  may  be  purchased  in  the 
nurseries  at  from  Is.  to  .'-is.  Gd.  each,  according  to  the 
kind.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  the  Kalosanthes  is  a 
plant  which  will  not  bo  injured  by  comparatively  deep 
potting,  .as  it  roots  freely  from  the  old  stem  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  old  plants,  or  young  ones  purch.ased  from 
the  nurseries,  are  a  little  long-legged  (a  fault  by  far  too 
gener.al  in  most  nurseries),  the  plants  may  be  potted 
deep  without  any  fear  of  their  being  injured. 

Splendid,  however,  as  these  plants  are  when  culti- 
vated in  pots,  there  is  yet  another  situation  in  which 
they  are,  if  possible,  still  more  brilliant  ;  and  that  is 
when  bedded  out  in  the  flower-garden.  Scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums make  fine  berls,  and  so  do  scarlet  Verbenas, 
but  neither  of  them  will  bear  comparison  with  this  my 
favourite  plant.  If  guarded  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
they  will  also  continue  to  bloom  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, say  from  July  until  the  end  of  September.  Their 
treatment  for  blooming  in  the  flower-garden  is  the  same 
as  for  blooming  in  pots,  that  is,  they  require  one  year's 
preparation  before  they  are  bedded  out  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  them 
into  pots  nearly  so  long  as  when  grown  for  specimens  ; 
neitlier  need  such  stimulating  compost  be  used  as  be- 
fore recommended  ;  peat  and  turfy  lo.am  will  be  suf- 
ficient, mixed  with  some  rough  sand.  The  plants  should 
be  removed  into  8-inch  pots  in  the  spring,  being  pre- 
viously stopped,  and  through  the  summer  may  be  grown 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  the  open  air.  Winter 
them  as  before  directed,  and  bed  them  out  in  tlie  flower- 
g.arden  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  plants  would  do  best  during  their  prep.aratory 
season  if  planted  out.  but  they  are  liable  to  grow  too 
fast,  and  if  the  autumn  is  wet  they  rarely  set  theii*  bloom 
abundantly;  they  are  also  liable  to  be  injured  in  taking 
up.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  grow  a  few 
dozen  in  pots  every  season,  and  to  throw  the  old  plants 
away  after  they  have  done  blooming.  The  kinds  most 
deserving  of  cultivation  are  K.  cocciuea,  a  scarlet,  and  a 
cocciuea  alb.a,  white  ;  Iv.  versicolor,  changing  from  pink 
to  red  ;  K.  nitida,  pale  red,  and  sweet-scented ;  and  K. 
grandiflora  miniata,  inclining  to  flesh-colour. 

Closely  allied  to  Kalosanthes  is  another  genus  called 
Rochea,  one  of  the  species  of  which  is  well  known  in 
gardens  under  its  old  n.ame  of  Crassula  falcata.  I  never 
saw  a  really  fine  specimen  of  this  plant,  but  its  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  described  for  Kalosanthes, 
with  the  e.xception  that  it  requires  nearly  roasting  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  the  autumn  to  make  it  form 
flower-buds.  In  the  Paris  markets  it  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  during  the  autumnal  months,  and  I  am 
informed  the  Parisian  growers  get  the  plants  well  esta- 
blished in  5-ineli  pots  early  in  the  season,  and  then 
place  the  plants  in  the  full  sun,  and  give  no  more  water 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  With  this  treatment  they  flower  abun- 
dantly. Perhaps,  however,  your  Paris  correspondent 
can  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  as  could  also  Mr. 
Falconer,  of  Cheain,  who  is  a  successful  cultivator  of  it. 
— Isaac  Tomkins,  Walton-le-Griind. 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 

This  is  the  next  flower  which  demands  attention, 
coming,  as  it  does,  to  perfection  early  in  the  spring 
months.  Though  not  boasting  of  the  diversity  of  colour 
which  the  Auricula  possesses,  still  it  appears  to  be  a 
gener.al  favourite  ;  to  the  inexperienced  ^e  there  ap- 
pears a  great  sameness  amongst  the  varieties,  which 
florists  at  a  glance  distinguish  by  name.  Jly  opinion 
as  to  wliat  ought  to  constitute  the  properties  of  a  first- 
rate  flower,  will  be  comprised  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

1st.  Form,  as  in  the  Auricula,  fakes  precedence. 
The  pip  or  corolla  should  rise  clearly  from  the  calyx, 
spreading  horizontally  ;  it  is  monopetalous,  though  ap- 
pearing to  the  casual  observer  to  consist  of  flve  or  six 
petals,  formed  by  segments  or  divisions  reaching  to  the 
eye,  or  centre.  The  less  these  segments  are  percep- 
tible the  better  ;  so  that  the  starry  shape,  so  objection- 
able in  the  Pol^'anthus,  may  as  much  as  possible  be 
avoided.  The  tube  ought  to  be  round,  as  in  the  wood- 
cut, with  a  slight  rim,  or  what 
is  usually  termed  "trumpet- 
eyed,"  and  filled  with  five  an- 
thers, or  thrums,  which  should 
completely  cover  the  pistil  or 
female  organ  ;  perfect  rotun- 
dity and  flatness  of  the  pip  are 
indispensable  qualities  ;  at  least 
those  blooms  which  come  near- 
est to  this  standard  are  best. 
Defects,  under  the  head  of 
form,  are,  in  the  first  place,  a 
crowded  state  of  the  segments 
(called,  par  excellence,  petals), 

generally  apparent  when  the  corolla  has  more  than  five 
divisions.  Collier's  Princess  Royal  is  an  ex.ample  ;  it 
often  appears  frilled  and  uneven  from  the  above  cause. 
The  segments  being  carried  too  far  down,  causing  the 
flower  to  have  a  cracked  centre,  is  also  a  defect,  as  in 
Yorkshh-e  Regent,  Hudson's  Negro  Boy,  and  some 
others.  Again,  too  large  a  space  occurring  between 
the  petals,  detracting  from  the  rotundity  of  the  pips,  is 
a  deficiency  ;  and  when  the  thrums  do  not  fill  the  tube 
properly,  but  appear  meagre  and  weak  ;  and,  lastly, 
when  the  pistil  is  not  hidden  by  the  thrums,  causing  the 
flower  to  be  "pin-eyed." 


Harmony  is  the  second  property  fur  consideralioa. 
The  width  of  the  yellow  eye,  from  the  tube  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  ground  colour,  ought  to  correspond  ia 
I  width  with  the  dark  or  body  colour — the  latter  must  be 
regularly  laced  with  yellow.  This  yellow  edging,  which 
j  is  broader  in  some  varieties  than  in  others,  should  be 
uninterrupted,  f(n'ming  a  straight  line  through  the 
centre  of  each  division  to  the  eye  ;  on  each  side,  the 
lacing  will  curve  slightly,  following  the  form  of  that  part 
of  the  corolla. 

Drf,:c(s,  or  Want  of  Harmony,  consist  in  the  centre 
being  too  largo  in  proportion  to  the  body-colour,  as  in 
Clegg's  Lord  Crewe,  and  Hudson's  Lady  Lincoln,  and 
vice  versa  in  Stead's  Telegraph,  Huftou's  George  IV., 
and  some  others.  Whilst  rough  co.arse  lacing  is  appa- 
rent in  Lee's  (alias  Pearson's),  Alexander  and  Nichol- 
son's Gold  Lace,  though  the  former  can  come  a  splendid 
flower.  A  deficiency  of  lace,  or  not  edging  ]U'operly,  is 
apparent  in  Buriiard's  Formosa,  and  Buck's  George  IV, 

Colour  is  the  third  point.  This  should  be  bright, 
distinct,  and  well  defined  ;  in  different  varieties  it 
varies,  through  the  shades  of  black  (or  nearly  so)  to  red 
or  crimson,  the  latter  colour  being  most  rare.  Martin's 
Prince  William  Henry  is  an  old  variety  of  this  sort, 
wdiilst  Bullock's  Lancer  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  more 
modern  red  kinds.  The  colour  of  the  margin  is  also  a 
material  point ;  this  ought  to  be  bright  and  even,  and 
whether  lemon  or  orange,  it  should  be  of  the  exact 
shade  as  the  centre,  continuing  so  as  the  flower  fades. 
Defective  properties  :  under  this  head  are  the  lacing  or 
margin  assuming  a  ditt'ereut  hue  to  the  centre  ;  this  is 
often  apparent  after  flowers  have  been  expanded  a  few 
days  ;  bleaching  before  the  pips  fade,  as  in  Fletcher's 
Defiance,  Hudson's  Negro  Boy,  and  Nicholson's  Bang 
Europe,  &c.  The  centre  being  tinged  with  orange,  as 
in  the  common  Cowslip,  interrupted  or  broken  margins, 
not  leading  through  to  tlie  eye  or  round  the  iadentations, 
ought  to  be  severely  scrutinised  by  the  censors. 

Uniformiiy  comes  next,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  ia 
tliE  number  of  indentations  in  the  corolla  of  each  flower. 
Five,  as  before  stated,  is  the  usual  number  correspond- 
ing with  the  five  stamens.  Still,  wlien  all  the  pips  com- 
posing the  truss  have  each  si.x  segments,  such  a  flower 
will  be  placed  by  judges,  but  should  some  have  five  and 
others  six,  it  destroys  the  uniformity,  au&  is  a  point 
against  the  flower  thus  composed. 

Size  is  the  last  property  ;  the  same  requisites  are 
necessary  here  as  in  the  Auricula,  and  the  directions 
given  for  estimating  the  individual  worth  of  each  flower 
respectively  in  competition  may  be  adopted  by  censors 
with  advantage. —  ]V. 


ACCUxMULATIVE  SYSTEM  OF   CULTIVATION. 

[Continued  frovi  page  208.) 

Of  the  plants  previously  described,  two  of  Brachy- 
sema  latifolium  were  started  into  growth  for  the  first 
four  weeks  in  a  cool  stove,  and  afterwards  placed  with 
the  remainder  in  a  small  lean-to  greenhouse  looking 
to  the  west,  but  which,  from  its  extreme  inclination,  ths 
absence  of  front-lights,  -the  low  elevation  of  the  pit,  and 
the  still  lower  position  of  the  front  ventilators,  admitted 
a  very  irregtilar  circulation  of  air,  and  required  each 
pLant  to  be  elevated  upon  large  inverted  pots  for  ex- 
posure to  intense  light ;  in  other  respects,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  was  controlled  solely  for  their  manage- 
ment. During  the  first  four  weeks  the  weather  was 
heavy  and  cool,  and  no  artificial  heat  being  applied  after 
the  first  few  days,  a  close  and  careful  treatment  was 
essential  to  preserve  the  plants  under  these  conditions. 
The  following  rules  were  observed  : — As  previously 
stated,  the  ball  of  each  plant  having  been  uniformly 
moistened  prior  to  being  potted,  syringing  morning  and 
afternoon  was  substituted  for  watering  during  the  first 
week,  the  operation  becoming  progressively  heavier  as 
the  surface-soil  became  dry.  Ah'  was  admitted  early 
for  half  an  hour,  previously  and  during  the  syring'mg,  - 
and  the  house  w.as  again  closed  until  an  eariy  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  same  operation  was  repeated, 
and  the  house  closed,  with  a  humid  atmosphere  from 
copious  eff'usions  of  water,  and  as  high  a  temperature 
was  maintained  as  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight  would 
admit. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  a  supply  of 
water  was  given  to  each  plant,  if  uniformly  dry,  equal 
to  its  amount  of  soil.  A  free  admission  of  air  was  given 
for  an  hour  during  the  first  watering,  and  the  external 
air  being  still  cool,  the  house  was  again  closed  until 
afternoon,  when  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  giving 
air  and  water  over  the  house,  omitting  to  syringe  the 
plants.  After  the  first  watering  to  the  roots,  heavy 
syringing  upon  the  plants  was  partially  relinquished, 
until  the  surface-soil  and  ball  of  each  plant  again  indi- 
cated a  due  circulation  of  its  moisture.  During  the 
first  three  or  four  ordinary  wateruigs  of  the  soil,  which 
may  be  considered  the  most  critical  period  of  manage- 
ment, special  attention  was  paid  to  affording  an  increased 
and  intense  agency  upon  the  plants,  Istly,  by  an  early  and 
longer  admission  of  morning  air  ;  2dly,  by  a  compara- 
tively close  internal  atmosphere  by  day  ;  and  Srdly,  by 
a  free  admission  of  air,  previously  to  the  house  being 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  warm  and  hum'id 
temperature.  These  precautions  were  considered  essen- 
tial towards  ascertaining  correctly  how  far  such  arrange- 
ments were  capable  of  ensuring  a  uniform  cu'culation  of 
moisture. 

The  intervening  period  between  the  fiii8ir3!I^~se.coii4  /-■ 
watering  to  young  plants,  subjected  to  a  heavy  aroonnt 
of  soil  in  potting,  may  be  considered  the  key  by  wlrich 
the  degree  of  unilorin  circulatioais  tf>  be  determined 
during   then-   entire  growth.     Tb©  p^tctised  eye  will. 
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circulation  (by  mechanical  and  atmospheric  agency 
alone),  wliat  will  be  its  probable  mean  force  when  the 
chemical  and  orj;anic  forces  of  vegetation  are  called 
into  mutual  combination.  Care  having  been  thus  taken, 
after  the  first  general  watering,  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  excessive  moisture,  by  a  partial  cessation  of  syring- 
in<;.  and  an  increased  degree  of  humidity  in  tile  atmo- 
phere,  until  the  surface-soil  became  dry— recourse  was 
a"-aiu  had  to  heavy  syringing  morning  and  afternoon, 
until  about  the  end  of  "the  second  week,  when  an  addi- 
tional watering  was  given  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  soil,  omittim;  such  as  indicated  a  slower  cir- 
culation until  the  following  day.  After  the  second 
■watering,  the  same  precautious  were  observed  as  before, 
until  the  gradual  evaporation  of  moisture  retjuired  a 
renewal. 

The  above  course  was  followed  for  about  four  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  low  front  ventilators  were  open 
onh-  during  the  free  admission  of  air  in  the  morning 
and  .afternoon,  air  being  admitted  by  day  at  the  top- 
lin-hts,  as  occasion  required.  From  the  first  week  in 
Juue,  tl'.e  writer  was  enabled,  by  favourable  weather,  to 
adopt  his  intended  treatment,  by  applying  the  most  in- 
tense heat  and  moisture  which  the  plants  were  capable 
of  sustiining,  and  which  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  nature  of  the  experiment  required. 

As  the  plants  commenced  a  vigorous  growth,  the 
general  treatment  was  as  follows  ; — Air  was  still  ad- 
Riitted  early  ;  heavy'  syringings  (regulated  by  the  ex- 
•ternal  atmosphere)  were  given  over  the  whole  house, 
and  upon  the  plants,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the  house  was  partially  closed 
for  tv.o  or  three  hours  ;  after  which,  by  10  or  )1  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  ventilation  was  partially  increased,  and 
■during  intense  sunlight,  an  external  canvas  shade  was  ex- 
tended over  the  house  until  2, 3,  or  4  o'clock  in  the  .after- 
noon, when  it  was  withdrawn,  a  partial  increase  of  air  ad- 
mitted for  a  short  time,  heavy  syringing  again  ap|)lied, 
with  requisite  water  to  the  plants,  and  the  house  closed 
at  a  temperature  from  70"  to  90°.  The  plants  grew 
rapidly,  equal  to  tlie  most  sanguine  expectation  of  all  who 
saw  them.  As  the  object  ■n'as  not  so  much  to  gain  the 
greatest  e.'itent  of  growth,  as  to  obtain  the  most  accu- 
mulated vigour  and  nniform  bloom,  by  a  due  formation 
of  the  jirimary  leaf-buds,  the  foreshoots,  or  buds,  were 
removed  (as  tlie  plants  progressed)  at  every  second  and 
third  axil,  or  joint,  (as  illustrated  at  p.  692,  1843)  ; 
pyr<amidally.formed  trellises  of  18  inches  and  2  feet, 
were  now  applied  to  the  plants,  most  of  which  were  uni- 
formly covered  with  proportionately-m.atured  growth. 
As  the  season  adv.aneed  the  plants  were  gradually  ex- 
posed to  a  low  and  drier  temperature,  and  were  finally 
removed,  in  August  and  September,  to  a  deep  eool  pit, 
until  they  were  re-housed  for  the  following  season. 

The  final  result  of  this  first  experiment  of  potting, 
which  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
mechanical  arrangement  of  soil  hitherto  practised,  was 
as  follows  : — Out  of  12  plants,  three  were  lost  during 
the  first  stage,  not  having  survived  their  removal.  The 
uniform  condition  of  the  remainder  m.ay  be  correctly 
estimated  by  the  value  of  those  which  were  sold.  When 
.potted  in  May,  the  price  of  them  varied  from  2s.  6(/. 
to  55.  each  ;  and  when  they  had  attained  to  the  growth 
now  detailed,  those  in  twelve-inch  pots  were  dis- 
posed of  at  40s.  each  ;  and  those  in  eleven-inch  pots 
at  30s.  each.  As  the  accumulated  produce  of  a 
single  season's  growth,  it  may  detract  nothing  from 
their  merit  to  add,  that  the  plants  appeared  to  excite  as 
much  interest  fr<im  their  uniform  and  compact  growth, 
as  others  by  their  beauty,  when  in  bloom. —  JV,  IVood, 
Plne-appte  Place. 

SPARMANNIA  AFRIC.A.NA. 

AjIOXgst  the  multifarious  pursuits  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  mankind,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  per- 
■haps,  the  most  delightful  and  instructive.  Tlie  amateur 
■who  is  in  possession  of  a  competency,  a  garden,  and  a 
g:reenhouse,  niay  retire  from  the  stirring  and  exciting 
turmoil  of  busy  life,  to  contemplate  the  floral  produc- 
tions of  Nature,  and  have  his  mind  soothed  and 
strengthened  by  their  benign  influence.  Among  other 
things,  the  cultivation  of  Sparmanuia  Africana  is  well 
deserving  his  attention,  both  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  and  its  easy  culture  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  umbels,  and  are  well  elevated  above  the  foliage  ; 
the  petals  are  ■white,  .and  the  numerous  stamens  are 
particul.-irly  beautiful.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  latter  is  their  sensitiveness.  During  the  months 
of  -■^.pril.  May,  and  June,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
on  a  calm,  warm  afternoon,  when  the  snn  is  shining, 
let  the  flowers  be  examined,  and  the  stamens  will  be 
found  drooping,  and  crowded  together,  as  if  enjoying  a 
tranquil  repose;  give  them  a  smart  tap  with  the  finger, 
and  they  will  separate  and  expand  in  a  semi-globular 
form.  The  .Sparmanuia  will  succeed  well,  and  flower 
freely,  if  grown  in  a  small  pot.  It  is  a  plant  of  free 
growth,and  when  placed  in  a  large  pot,  it  is  apt  to  become 
naked  at  the  bottom — tall  and  unsightly.  .A.bout  the 
beginning  of  March,  select  those  shoots' which  are  too 
■weak  to  flower  for  cuttings  ;  prepare  them  in  the  usual 
■way,  put  each  into  a  small  pot,  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  shade  the  cuttings  until  they 
have  taken  root.  When  well  established,  let  them  be 
finally  shifted  into  a  9-inch  pot  ;  they  will  grow  well 
in  j  good  turfy  loam,  J  peat,  and  *-  silver-sand.  The 
plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  should 
-be  nipped  off  once  or  twice  when  growing,  to  make  the 
plant  more  bushy,  as  it  is  naturally  inclined  to  grow  to 
a  single  stem.     The  stopping  should,  however,  not  be 


done  later  than  July;  in  August  the  plants  should  be 
placed  out  of  doors,  in  the  shade  at  first,  gradually  ex- 
posing them  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  This 
plant  will  survive  the  ■\viuter  well  in  a  greenhouse, 
merely  protected  from  frost  ;  but  if  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  with  regard  to  light,  it  will  produce 
a  better  display  of  flowers.  When  done  blooming,  cut 
back  the  branches,  in  order  to  induce  the  plant  to 
acquire  a  bushy  habit ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  h,ave 
just  made  their  appearance,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and 
reduce  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots;  when  repotted,  let  it 
be  placed  in  a  frame  until  it  has  made  fresh  roots, 
treating  it  in  the  same  manner  as  plants  from  c-uttings. 
If  a  few  plants  were  placed  along  with  early-forcing 
PelarToniuras,  &c..  the  treatment  which  suits  them  would 
forward  the  blooming  of  Sparmanuia  ;  and  if  placed  in 
the  conserv.atory,  or  where  flowering  plants  are  re- 
quired, it  would  form  no  mean  ornament  in  the  collec- 
tion. Sparmanuia  is  an  old  and  rauch-neglected  plant, 
but  it  nevertheless  well  deserves  a  place  amongst  our 
spring  flowers.  —  Tnssel.  [The  sensitiveness  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  is  new  to  us.  The  plant  itself  de- 
serves all  that  is  said  of  it.] 

COMPOSTS.— No.  II. 

I  \viLL  now  say  a  few  words  about  drainage  of  po's 
for  choice  and  tender  plants,  and  venture  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  propriety  of  using  cut  turf  in  pn^ference 
to  bruised  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  recommend  the  use 
of  turf  possessing  its  native  texture  in  preference  tn  that 
having  an  artihcial  one,  which  is  created  by  the  riddle 
or  sieve.  However  excellent  the  system  of  draining 
pots,  commonly  called  crocking,  may  appear,  I  cannot 
but  think  that,  in  particular  cases  at  least,  something 
more  than  this  mere  crocking  with  pieces  of  broken  pels 
>s  requited,  and  may  be  obtained. 

If  nothing  more  than  n^ere  mechanical  drninnge  could 
possibly  be  obtained,  the  crocks  might  for  ever  maintain 
their  position  ;  but  if  other  boJies  can  be  found,  which, 
in  addition  to  this,  will  add  some  nutrition,  why  not,  at 
least  in  part,  employ  them  ?  Such,  in  my  opinion,  are 
charcoal  and  boiled  bones. 

Now,  seeing  that  crocks  (broken 'pots),  are  extremely 
useful  for  covering  the  hole  or  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
garden-pots,  I  would  merely,  in  that  respect,  mention 
that  a  single  crock  placed  over  the  hole  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  plants  which  are  impatient  of  excess  of  mois- 
ture ;  for  it'  this  crock  happens  to  be  rather  flat,  and 
sediment  of  any  kind  close  the  interstices  between  it  and 
the  pot,  it  matters  not  what  drainage  is  pUced  above  it, 
or  how  well  the  soil  may  be  constituted  :  stagnation  en- 
sues. What  I  praciise,  and  what  I  would  recommend,  is 
to  use  three  large  procks — the  first  to  be  placed  half  across 
the  hole,  and  the  other  two  to  overlap  each  other  :  by 
this  means  three  bold  escapes  for  water  are  provided, 
which  will  rarely  be  closed  at  the  same  lime  ;  and  if 
these  three  crocks  are  well  protected  wiih  the  charcoal 
mixture,  as  recommended  in  my  former  paper,  a  safe 
drainage  will  he  insuied  for  years.  All  Moss,  tufts  of 
Grass,  »S:c.,  in  contact  with  the  bottom  crock,  are  de- 
fective iu  point  of  endurance,  however  well  thej'  may 
work  for  a  time,  and  when  rotten  they  furnish  an  excel- 
lent nidus  for  worms. 

The  mixed  drainage  above  recommended  is,  T  conceive, 
equally  nutritious  with  the  richest  compost — possesses  at 
all  times  a  little  moisture,  and  is  in  a  good  situation  to 
receive  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  whether 
the  roots  of  ]>lants,  in  general,  will  take  to  such  a  mix- 
ture, I  can  only  say  that  I  have  frequently  met  with 
roots  not  only  in  contact  with  the  exterior  of  charcoal 
and  boiled  bones,  but  penetrating  their  whole  mass;  and 
the  boiled  boues  being  more  porous  than  the  unboiled, 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  a  shelter  to  the  fibres,  where 
it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  they  are  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

Whole  pots  inverted  are  much  used  for  drainage,  and 
very  efl"ective  they  are  in  that  respect  alone.  However, 
since  one  object  of  pot-culture  is  to  obtain  much  in  little 
compass,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  inverted  pot  as  an 
antagonist  in  the  affair. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  here  wish  to  ad- 
vert, as  chiefly  connected  with  very  large  shifts,  and  that 
is  the  propriety  of  using  what  I  call  a  half-way  drainage, 
especially  in  very  deep  pots;  the  depth  being,  of  course, 
in  opposition  to  the  porosity  of  the  fibrous  inatter  in  the 
pot,  on  which  so  much  depends.  I  have  frequently  tried 
a  thing  of  the  kind,  and  have  generally  found  that  it  had 
a  tendency  to  force  one  division  of  the  fibres  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  pot :  this  is  of  itself  an  argument  in  favour 
of  half-w::y  drainage.  There  are  many  plants  which,  in 
their  mode  of  rooting,  root  immediately  do^n  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  leave  one-half  of  the  soil  towards 
the  surface  unused. 

A  belter  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  a  half-way 
drainage,  in  large  and  deep  shifts,  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  tendency  which  water  has,  as  a  mere  act  of  gravi- 
tation, to  carry  down  decomposed  matters,  and  thus  pro- 
gressively to  close  the  interstices,  or  "  breathing-places," 
of  the  mass  of  soil ;  and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the 
depth,  together  with  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  exist- 
ing in  the  soil.  In  using  this  half-way  drainage,  in  the 
case  of  large  shifts,  I  generally  use  a  single  layer  of  the 
charcoal  mixture  No.  15,  in  my  former  paper  on  this 
subject,  and  then  tightly  press  another  layer  of  turf 
squares,  in  a  dry  state,  over  this  mixture  ;  after  which  I 
fill  up  with  the  regular  compost  as  before.  I  have  tried 
this  repealedly,  and  have  always  found  it  efficient,  with 
regard  to  the  end  in  view.  It  may  not  be  so  well  adapted 
to  cases  wherein  the  only  object  is  rapid  growth  alone, 
but  it  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  adaptability  to  plants 
which  have  to  remain  for  some  time  in  their  pots  ortubs. 


I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  cut  squares,  or  lumps  of 
turf  possessing  their  native  texture.  It  is  not,  T  imagine, 
necessary  to  prove  that  this  is  altogether,  as  to  its  me- 
chanical effects  in  the  transmission  of  moisture,  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  I  term  bruised  or  disintegrated 
turf,  which  is  a  sure  consequence  of  the  common  mode 
of  breaking  up  composts,  together  with  a  free  use  of  the 
riddle.  This  will,  1  think,  be  at  once  admitted.  From 
the  somewhat  angular  shape  of  Ihese  squares,  coupled 
with  their  entireness  in  point  of  texture,  it  will  be 
obviiuis  that  they  are  favourable  to  the  escape  of  super- 
fluous moisture,  to  the  free  admission  of  atmospheric 
influences,  and  to  progressive  and  long-enduring  nutrition. 
If  used  in  a  dry  state,  and  prepared  according  to  Nos. 
11  and  12  of  my  former  paper,  they  will,  I  conceive,  be 
found  extremely  useful  for  effecting  the  above  ends. 
They  are  cut  bv  the  spade  ;  a  given  turf  is  merely  cut 
through  in  parallel  lines,  an  inch  or  two  a[>art,  and  then 
served  the  same  transversely,  after  which  (they  being 
perfectly  dry),  a  shake  or  two  in  a  riddle  of  half-inch 
mesh  will  leadily  disengage  any  amount  of  roere  soil, 
and  leave  the  respective  lumps  or  squares  open  and 
porous  for  the  free  percolation  of  moisture  and  at- 
mospheric influences, 

Tims  lor  plants  which  hke  peat,  the  peaty  squares  may 
predominate,  and  for  those  which  require  loam,  the 
loamy  squares  may  be  the  most  abundant.  For  large 
single  shifts,  and  for  specimen  plants  in  large  pots  or 
tubs,  such  as  Oranges,  Caoiellias,  i&c. &c.,  I  have  proved 
these  squares  to  be  excellent ;  and  especially  when  used 
in  connection  with  a  system  of  administering  manures  in 
a  liquid  state,  which,  from  their  known  tendency  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  soil — even  when  clarified — require  a 
counteracting  power,  to  secure  a  free  percolation.  It 
may  also  be  presumed  that  from  the  great  similarity  of 
all  vegetable  or  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, that  less  of  both  pealy  and  leafy  or  vegetable  soil 
will  be  required  in  the  com  pest ;  and  if  so,  this  is  a  gain 
in  point  of  permanency  at  least,  as  vegetable  matters 
are  capricious,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  like  the  organic 
matter  of  loams,  when  containing  their  native  texture. 
These  squares  also,  as  I  have  proved,  possess  another 
iooportaut  property,  if  prepared  as  here  recommended  : 
they  are  incapable  of  injurious  extremes  as  to  moisture — 
they  are  never  very  wet  and  never  very  tlry  ;  a  slight 
waiering  moistens  their  exterior  and  passes  away — a 
heavy  watering  cannot  saturate  them.  To  guard  against 
misunderstanding,  I  must  here  add,  however,  that  I  do 
not  fill  the  pots  in  question  entirely  with  these  squares  ; 
I  use  a  mixed  compost  as  well;  this  compost  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  complete  in  point  of  both  texture  and  quality, 
but  is  considered  more  durable  and  progressive  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  squares.  The  point  I  aim  at  is  to 
introduce  these  squares  alternately  with  the  mixtd  com- 
post, until  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
pot;  and  the  last  layer  is  completed  by  the  compost, 
taking  care,  in  case  of  plants  very  impatient  of  moisture, 
to  introduce  less  or  more  of  the  "  half-way"  drainage. 
These  directions,  however,  refer  more  especially  to  large 
shifts.  -       - 

I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  use  a  little  fine  charcoal 
through  all  the  mixed  composts;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  smallest  fragments,  excepting  the  mere  dnst,  is 
proper.  Fresh  burnt  wood  and  vegetable  ashes  are  also 
great  improvers  of  soils,  used  in  small  proportion  ;  and 
it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  as  these  matters  come 
more  into  use,  sand  may  grow  somev:hat  more  into 
disuse,  as  the  latter  may  be  considered  a  loss  in  point  of 
bulk  in  a  garden  pot,  as  far  as  nutrition  is  couceraed, 
compared  with  soil. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  liquid  manure  very  fre- 
quently, and  I  find  this  of  great  benefit,  more  esjiecially 
when  the  compost  for  the  plants  is  prepared  with  a  refer- 
ence to  its  use;  that  is  to  say,  more  fibrous  aod  open. 
I  use  only  one  kind,  which  is  prepared  thus ;  Four  haoti- 
fuls  of  guano  are  ftirred  well  in  a  large  watering-pot ; 
this  is  left  to  settle  all  night,  and  is  strained  off  in  the 
morning,  when  it  is  perfectly  clear  ;  all  sediment  is  cau- 
tiously avoided.  To  this,  then,  is  added  about  two 
quarts  of  cow's  urine,  which  has  been  in  the  tank  for  a 
week  or  two  ;  and  a  little  of  this  prepared  liquid  is  poured 
into  every  water-pot,  as  it  is  tilled,  just  enough  to  colour 
the  water — say  about  a  quart  to  a  large  watering-pot  of 
clear  water. — Uobert  Errington. 


CHICORY. 

The  paragraph  (p.  169)  by  Mr.  Cuthill,  recommend- 
ing Chicory  as  a  winter  salad,  brought  to  my  recollection 
an  effort  I  made  18  years  ago,  through  the  medium  of 
our  lamented  friend  Mr  Loudon's  "  Gardeners'  Mag- 
azine," to  induce  the  London  market- gardeners  to 
supply  its  inliabitants  with  this  most  wholesome  vegetable 
as  abundantly  as  is  done  at  Brussels,  where  I  then  re- 
sided, and  where  the  poorest  man  for  a  peony  may  have 
a  howl  of  it  every  day  from  December  to  -\pril ;  and  as 
I  still  retain  my  opinion,  that  if  properly  brought  into 
notice,  as  much  of  this  salad  might  be  sold  in  winter 
here,  as  of  Rhubarb  in  spring,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  pockets  of  the  growers,  and  of  the  palates  and  health 
of  the  consumers,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  re- 
capitulate the  substance  of  what  struck  me  at  Brussels 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  plant,  and  the  feasibility  of 
offering  \t  farced,  and  perfectly  blanched  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price,  through  the  winter.  Towards  the  close  of 
autumn  the  Brussels  gardeners  take  up  their  Chicoryroots, 
often  grown  in  distant  fields,  partially  cut  off  the  leaves, 
and  cart  tliem  to  their  homesteads.  Here  they  range 
them  close  together,  side  by  side,  in  a  vertical  position, 
as  if  growing,  on  any  vacant  piece  of  waste  ground, 
or  even  a  paved  yard,  in  plots  of  5  or  6  feet  square, 
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and  tlieu  throw  over  and  amoug  tuem  sifted  mould  bo 
as  to  fill  up  tlie  slight  iiiterBtices  between  the  roots;  aad, 
lastly,  cover  theoa  with  straw  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
As  soon  as  winter  sets  irj,  and  the  season  (or  Chicory 
salad  arrives,  one  or  more  of  these  plots  of  roots,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  demand,  has  the  loose  straw 
removed,  is  well  watered,  and  more  earth  added  if  neces- 
sary, and  has  then  hot  manure  applied  to  the  sides  and 
top,  being  there  kept  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
leaves  by  the  interposition  of  a  little  clean  straw.  The 
plot  being  thus  converted  into  a  sort  of  hotbed,  the  heat 
penetrates  into  the  interior,  sets  into  motion  the  true 
Srip  (or  whatever  is  the  received  name  for  the  matier 
aci:umulaied  for  the  support  of  the  tuture  leaves),  which, 
absorbing  the  moisture  necessary  for  its  ddution,  from 
the  adjiiining  wet  mould,  causes  the  young  leaves  to 
shoot'oat,  and  these,  when  of  sufficient  size,  which  they 
are  in  a  few  days,-  are  cut  off,  and  being  perfectly 
blanched,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Cutliill  says,  "  of  a  beautiful 
oream-colour,"  are  ready  for  sale.  What  chiefly  struck 
me  in  observing  this  process  in  my  walks  among  the 
market-gardens  at  Brussels,  was  its  applicability  to 
London,  on  two  accounts  ;  first,  from  the  facility  of  ob- 
tainiiji^  the  roots  from  a  distance  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
abundance  of  cheap  fermenting  dung  which  London 
offers.  The  Chicory  roots  miglit  be  grown  on  low- 
rented  land  50  miles  from  London,  and  conveyed 
thither  by  water,  and  might  be  bought  by  the  mar- 
ket-gardeners, and  forced  on  any  waste  piece  of 
ground ;  in  fact,  every  mews,  were  it  not  that  its 
proper  destination  would  be  interfered  with,  might  be 
applied  to  rhe  forcing  of  Chicory  ;  and  every  one  with  a 
bit  of  garden  behind  his  house,  by  buying  a  few 
hundred  Chicory  roots  (whicli  might  be  sold  at  Covent- 
garden  as  Cabbage  plants  are),  and  a  load  of  fermenting 
manure,  might  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  his  own  salad 
every  day  in  winter,  aad  the  spent  manure  would  serve 
to  fertilise  his  garden  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Cuthiil  suggests,  he 
might  even  force  them  in  a  few  garden-pots  in  a  warm 
closet  or  ctllar.  What  I  am  anxious  to  see  is,  the  culti- 
vation of  Chicory  so  extensively  carried  on  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  for  that  of  other  towns,  as  not  merely 
to  supply  a  luxury  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but 
to  the  working-classes  a  grateful  ^and  salutary  addition  to 
their  dinner-table  in  winter  and  early  spring,  when  other 
salads,  from  their  high  price,  are  mostly  out  of  their 
reach.  The  only  objection  that  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
the  way  of  the  general  use  of  Chicory  salad,  is  that 
it  might  seem  at  first  too  bitter  for  some  English 
palates  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find,  from  what  Mr.  Cut- 
hill  says  of  its  approval  by  the  families  for  which 
he  has  grown  it,  that  this  objection  has  no  weight ; 
and  in  fact  the  slight  excess,  when  compared  with  Endive, 
of  bitter  flavour,  becomes,  after  twice  or  thrice  eating  it, 
rather  a  recommendation,  as  it  ought  to  do,  since  this 
bitterness  implies  valuable  tonic  properties.  In  short, 
all  that  is  wanted  is,  that  some  spirit'jd  London  gardener 
should  grow  it,  and  the  upper  classes  patronise  and  bring 
it  into  fashion;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  as  above 
observed,  a  new  demand  for  this  vegetable  should  not 
spring  up,  as  extensive  as  that  for  Rhubarb,  and  prove 
as  beneficial  both  to  the  growers  and  consumers.  As 
large  quantities  of  Chicory  are  now  gronn  in  Suffolk 
and  some  other  parts  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the 
roots,  to  be  used  when  dried  and  ground  as  a  substitute 
for  Coffee,  it  would  be  very  practicable,  if  a  demand  for 
tliem  for  furnishing  salads  were  to  arise,  to  obtain  them 
by  water-carri;ige,  at  a  moderate  price  for  forcing  ;  the 
Chicory  salad  trade  being  thus  subdivided,  according  to 
my  original  idea,  into  two  branches,  that  for  supplying 
the  roots  from  land  of  a  lower  rent  than  near  London, 
and  the  other,  that  of  simply  forcing  and  selling  the 
leaves  by  the  London  market-gardeners  ;  this  subdivi- 
sion of  capital  and  labour,  as  is  usual  in  similar  instances, 
leaving  a  greater  profit  to  the  producers,  though  derived 
from  a  lower  price  to  the  consumers. — IV.  Spence. 


Home  ©orrespondenGe. 

Glass.-~Yo\xv  information  ,ind  advice  respecting  glass 
is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  has  been  conferred' 
on  the  public  since  the  commencement  of  the  Chronicle; 
but  it  appears  very  desirf^ble  that  you  should  also  urge 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  thickness  of  crown 
glass,  as  in  use  for  garden  purposes  as  well  as  in  dwell- 
ing-houses, 50  years  ago,  which  was  certainly  three  times 
greater  than  what  has  recently  been  made  use  of,  in 
consequence  of  the  duty  being  taken  by  weight. 
Whether  ihe  strength  should  be  defined  by  the  weight 
per  superficial  foot,  or  some  familiar  gauge  should  be 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  thickness,  I  leave  to  your 
better  judgment. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

Glatis  Tiles — Feeling  the  value  that  the  cheapness  of 
glass  may  be  of  to  all  who  have  gardens,  and  being  also 
grateful  to  you  fur  the  information  your  pages  are  afford- 
ing as  to  its  application ,  and  the  prices  at  wdiich  it  ought 
to  be  supplied,  I  venture  to  suggest  a  form  in  which  it 
may  probably  be  useful  for  horticultural  as  well  as 
other  purposes,  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  known  in  Eng- 
land, tliough  common  enough  in  some  parts  of  France. 
There  it  is  moulded  into  tiles  of  the  shape  of  those 
here  called  pantiles,  and  thus  by  introducmg  a  few  of 
those  among  the  earthern  ones,  any  shed  or  upper  floor 
of  a  building  is  amply  lighted  without  any  of  the  expense 
of  window-frames,  glazing,  &c.  In  this  manner  the 
sheds  which  in  a  large  garden  are  found  so  useful,  may 
not  only  be  rendered  more  convenient  and  cheerful  iu 
'their  appearance,  but  might  probably  be  adapted  to 
stowing  and  preserving  many  kinds  of  plants  during 
ivinter,  for  which  sttch  ■."  -  1  of  protection  might  be  suffi- 


cient. But  further,  if  wall  fruit-troes  are  to  be  guanled 
from  frost  in  the  early  spring,  or  the  ripening  of  Grapes 
to  be  forwarded  in  tlie  summer  ;  or,  as  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  proposed,  Apricots  and  Peaches  are 
to  be  grown  as  espaliers  under  screens  of  glass, 
how  easily  and  cheaply  might  this  be  done  by  the  i?&e  of 
glass  tiles  such  as  I  liave  described.  The  simplest  kinds 
of  frames  crossed  with  common  pantile  laths,  which  the 
least  skilled  carpenter  could  construct,  or  any  intelli- 
gent gardener  would  make  for  himself,  would  he  all 
that  would  bo  required  if  placed  in  a  sloping  position 
against  walls,  or  loaning  one  against  the  other,  and  jiro- 
perly  secured  from  disturbance  by  wind.  If  tolerably 
accurately  monldfd  so  as  to  fit  pretty  well,  a  covering 
of  this  kind  might  answer  for  pits  and  Jiieion-f'rames, 
and  there  would  be  little  occasion  to  have  sliding  sashes 
in  any  case,  as  air  and  water  might  be  admitted  by 
merely  lifting  out  of  their  places  two  or  three  of  the  tiles, 
or  by  raising  the  lower  ends  of  a  few  by  wedges.  For 
other  operations  a  compartment  might  be  lilted  off,  or 
in  a  few  minutes  as  many  tiles  might  be  displaced  as  to 
afford  opening  enough  to  do  what  was  necessary.  These 
tiles  are  made  iu  France  of  the  thickness  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  are  therefore  pretty  strong.  If 
made  of  bottle-glass  they  would,  I  dinceive,  transmit 
sufiicient  light,  and  ought  to  be  very  cheap.  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  glass-manufacturer  who 
would  be  inclined  to  make  them,  he  would  oblige  many 
who  may  wish  to  try  them,  by  informing  us  where  they 
may  be  had  in  London  and  at  what  price.  Bell-glasses 
of  bottle-glass  for  liower-borders,  &c.,  were  formerly  in 
use  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them  for  many  yc;,rs  ;  may 
this  have  been  owing  to  some  excise  regulation  ?  and  if 
so,  may  we  not  now  expect  to  have  them,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate  ? — A  Constant.  Reader^  Kensiii(jion  Gravel  Pits. 

JMorphology In  reading  a  book  of  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century,  entitled  "  Morton's  IS'atural  History 
of  Northamptonshix-e,"  I  came  upon  the  following  pas- 
ssige  : — "  Of  a  Rose  (if  I  mrty  call  it  so),  which  I  found 
in  Mr.  Bacon's  garden,  of  Burton  Latimer,  the  leaves 
did  not  come  altogether  in  a  cluster,  or  head,  upon  a 
footstalk,  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  dispersedly  upon  a 
branch  of  the  Rose-tree,  which,  with  this  attire  of  flowers 
upon  it,  resembled,  at  a  transient  view,  the  spike  of 
some  verticillated  plants.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
any  husk  or  calyx.  The  middle  part  of  some  of  the 
flowers  was,  in  substance,  the  same  with  the  leaves  of 
the  branches  ;  and  others  of  them  were  prettily  striped 
with  the  same  sort  of  foliaceous  substance,  aud  seemed 

to  be  composed, 
about  one-half  of 
them,  of  the  same 
matter  that  the 
leaves  of  the  tree 
consist  of.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  spike 
(if  it  may  so  be 
called)  was  one 
single  leaf  of  the 
flower- — such  as  it 
was — and  opposite 
to  it  a  branch  of 
r^jSj^^S^^^^^l^i'^  }A  ^^  the  Rose-tree."  My 
\^34>l|^(~^t -Clh^^^^J/j!/^  reason  for  trans- 
cribing the  above 
passage  is,  to  in- 
quire if  I  may  look 
upon  it  as  an  in- 
stance corrobora- 
tive of  the  truth  of 
Morphology,  —  in 
which  the  petals 
were  actually  in  a 
transition  state,  or 
wiiether  it  was  a 
mere  sport  of 
Nature  ? — A  Sub., 
hut  eis;  Twy  dcruve- 
Toi!',  Nortkamplon. 
[This  was  a  case  iu 
which  the  axis  did 
not,  as  usual,  stop 
growing  while  the  petpJs,  &c.,  were  forming  round  it ; 
but  suddenly  lengthened  when  the  metamorphosis  was 
half  complete,  and  carried  up  upon  its  surface  the 
oi'gans  in  an  intermediate  condition.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  case  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  not  quite 
so  remarkable.] 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  — Smce  you  wish  me  to 
give  you  some  sort  of  general  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  election  of  a  Curator  to  our  Botanic  Garden 
last^week  took  place,  I  do  this  with  very  great  pleasure, 
because  I  consider  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  garden  were  most  disinterested  and 
judicious.  The  appointment  of  a  Curator  (as  well  as 
the  general  superintendence  over  the  interests  of  the 
garden)  is  vested,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  masters  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's, 
the  Provost  of  King's,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic.  The  first  step  which  these  gentlemen  took  was 
to  request  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  principal 
Botanical  establishments  to  name  to  them  candidates  for 
the  office,  who  should  possess  testimonials  to  their  com- 
petency of  not  only  conducting,  but  of  forming  a  new 
garden.  Your  having  made  public  their  request  in  the 
Gardeners^  Chronicle  induced  several  candidates  to 
come  forward  from  other  establishments  than  those  to 
which  application  had  been  made.  After  a  careful  in- 
snection  of  the  testimonials  of  all  the  candidates,  the 
Trustees  selected  five  from  among  them,  whom  they 


invited  to  Cambridge,  iu  order  that  they  might  form  by 
examination  a  more  precise  opinion  respecting  their 
relative  jjroficiency  on  some  points  of  importance 
beyond  their  qualifications  as  practical  gardeners. 
I  was  entrusted  with  this  inquiry  ;  and  I  am 
desirous  of  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to  the  good 
spirit  in  which  they  submitted  themselves  to  this 
scrutiny.  Questions  were  put  them,  to  which  they  re- 
turned written  answers.  Mr.  Babington  and  myself 
tested  the  comparative  value  of  these  answers.  I  then 
made  separate  inquiry  of  each  of  the  candidates,  respect- 
ing his  notions  of  how  a  botanic  garden  should  be 
arranged.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  then 
laid  before  the  trustees,  who  themselves  inspected  some 
portions  of  the  answers  and  plans  that  had  been  re-- 
turncd  to  me ;  and  after  due  deliber.-ction,  they 
announced  their  choice  to  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Murray, 
of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  The  names  of  the 
five  candidates  selected  by  the  Trustees  were  MiuTay,. 
Gibson,  Moore,  Hume,  and  Catling.  In  addition  to 
these  Mr.  Maitland  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  as- 
he  had  come  to  Cambridge  from  a  considerable  distance, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  most  favourably 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Trustees.  The  opporr 
tunity  which  I  have  had  of  testing  (I  tjiiiik  satisr 
factorily),  the  extent  of  infelllgence  and  general  infor- 
mation of  these  six  candidates,  has  served  to  impress 
me  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  what  must  be  the 
degreeofskilland  education  now  abroad,  among  the  super- 
intendents of  botanical  and  horticultural  establishments  ; 
and  I  consider  the  six  persons  above-named  to  have 
fully  justified  the  testimonials  they  had  received,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  passed  theu-  examination. — J.  S, 
Hensloio.  Cambridge. 

Mildew.  —  With  regard  to  mildew,  especially  as 
attacking  Roses,  do  you  not  tliink  it  depends  more  on 
the  state  of  the  root  than  anything  else  ?  Last  year  I 
watered  a  number  of  newly-planted  Roses  with  some 
highly  concentrated  liquid  manure,  before  their  roots 
had  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  ground.  The  consequence 
was.  they  were  all  mildewed  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
on  examining  their  roots  Jast  autuimi  I  discovered  that, 
in  those  especially  whicli  had  shown  most  mildew,  the 
large  roots  were  rotted  in  many  places,  1  imagine  from 
the  effect  of  the  manure,  aud  were  covered  with  lilaments 
of  a  whitish  mould.  The  seeds  of  this  I  believe  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  roots,  and  de- 
posited by  the  sap  m  the  branches,  especially  in  those 
where  the  circulation  happens  to  be  languid.  The 
remedy  would  therefore  be,  carefully  removing  all  de- 
cayed parts  of  the  roots,  and  preserving  the  circulation 
in  an  active  state. — /.  P.  H. 

The  Cuckao. —  Mr.  Jvidd,  in  common  with  many 
others,  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted,  previous 
to  his  reading  the  letter  of  "  Quercus  II.,"  with 
the  fact,  that  the  cuckoo  sometimes  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  robins'-nest,  and  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  it  ever  has  been  the  case ;  the  following 
facts  will,  however,  add  to  the  testimony  of  '•  Quercus  " 
on  this  point : — Xt.is  now  more  than  20  years  since  I 
was  a  regular  bird's-nest  hunter,  and  very  few  of  their 
haunts  escaped  my  vigilance.  One  morning,  in  the 
month  of  Ajiiri!,  I  discovered,  in  the  hole  of  an  old 
Damson-tree,  the  nest  of  a  robin  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  contained  only  one  of  her  own  eggs,  and 
another  of  a  different  bird.  I'his  excited  my  curiosity 
so  much,  that  robin  redbreast  w'as  favoured  beyond  the 
feathered  tribe  that  came  within  my  reach  ;  and  I 
allowed  the  two  eggs  to  remain  undisturbed,  in  order  to 
know  the  result.  In  the  course  of  a  short  period  the 
egg  of  the  robin  was  not  to  be  found,  and  from  the  re- 
maining one  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  robin 
brought  forth  a  fine  cuckoo,  which  she  nourished  with 
unceasing  care,  till  it  became  quite  feathered,  and  could 
hop  about  a  little.  Pleased  with  my  pet  bird,  I  pro- 
cured a  wicker-cage,  which,  while  it  preserved  my 
cuckoo  from  flying  away,  permitted  the  robin  to  enter 
and  feed  it,  which  she  did  for  a  long  time.  My  cuckoo 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  all  friends  who 
came  to  my  father's  house,  and  I  paid  it  great  attention. 
One  morning,  however,  on  opening  the  door  of  the 
cage,  as  it  hung  near  the  old  Plum-tree,  my  cuckoo  flew 
put  and  ran  along  the  ground  with  great  speed  ;  while 
I,  iu  my  eagerness,  not  desiring  to  lose  my  curious 
friend,  followed  in  haste.  Cuckoo  stopped  suddenly, 
when  I  trod  upoh  it,  and  killed  it  instantly,  depriving 
myself  of  tlie'^exi>ectation  of  hearing  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo  sounding  from  my  wicker  cage,  the  following 
April. — A.,  St.  Jolm's-Wood. The  robin,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  particularly  the  titlark  are  mentioned  as 
acting  the  part  of  foster-mother  to  this  bird  ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  robin  ever  takes  any  part  in  this 
matter,  as  it  is  a  bird  which  breeds  at  a  much  earlier 
season  in  the  year  than  that  at  which  the  cuckoo  visits 
us,  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  deposit  its  eggs.  I  will 
now  mention  another  bird  which,  I  doubt  not,  many  of 
your  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  have  observed  bringing 
up  the  young  cuckoo.  Three  or  four  years  ago  being 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  hitter  jjai't 
of  the  month  of  August,  while  sitting  in  a  room  fronting 
the  lawn  of  the  garden,  I  happened  to  see  a  pan- of  wag- 
tails tending  a  young  cuckoo.  It  certainly  amused  me 
not  a  little  to  watch  these  two  small  birds  feeding  such 
an  overgrown  baby.  They,  however,  seemed  highly 
delighted  with  then-  adopted  offspring,  though  they  were 
kept  in  pretty  constant  employment,  in  order  to  satisfy 

the  cravings  of  his  voracious  appetite. —  IV.   IV. 1 

beg  to  corroborate  the  fact  of  the  cuckoo  (euculus 
canorus)  depositing  its  egg  m  the  nest  of  the  common 
titlark.     During  the  last  summer  I  was  witness  to  three 
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young  cuckoos  being  taken  from  such  nests,  and  strange 
to  add,  that  in  each  instance  the  nests  were  by  the  side 
of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  where  trains  are  con- 
tinnally  passing  and  repassing.  I  am  certain  from  my 
own  observation  that  the  cuckoo  does  not  deposit  her 
eggs  indiscriminately  in  the  nest  of  the  first  bird  that 
comes  in  lier  way,  but  searches  for  a  congenerous  nurse 
■with  whom  to  entrust  her  young.  Accordingly  we 
never  find  the  young  of  this  interesting  bird  in  any 
nests  except  such  as  belong  to  soft-billed  insectivorous 
liii'ds;  and  the  extreme  difference  in  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  in  .soft  and  hard- 
tilled  birds,  completely  precludes  the  possibility  of  both 
becoming  good  foster-parents.  The  food  of  the  cuckoo 
consists  of  the  common  dragon-fly  (libellula)  spiders, 
maggots,  &c.,  and  various  seeds.  It  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  philosophers  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  cuckoo 
does  not  perform  the  office  of  incubation  herself. — 
H.  I.  Raines,  Newport,  Yorkahire. 

Effects  of  the  Winter  in  Devon.J—Fov  nearly  half  a 
century  the  south  of  Devon  has  not  been  visited  with 
such  intense  cold  as  occurred  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  March.  Being  absent  from  home,  the 
exact  degree  was  not  tested  in  my  garden,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  severe  to  freeze  the  neighbouring  estuaries  ; 
and  consequently  the  injury  to  our  tender  plants  lias 
been  great.  Among  the  shrubs  in  my  own  giounds 
that  are  either  entirely  destroyed  or  killed  to  the  ground 
are  three  splendid  sjiecimens  of  Acacia — dealbata,  me- 
lanoxylon,  and  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  verticiliata, 
■which  never  bad  a  leaf  injured  before,  though  wholly 
unprotected  ;  they  were  planted,  but  not  trained,  against 
eaF^t  or  south  walls,  and  the  former  was  more  than 
30  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  month  of  Ajiril  literally  a 
mass  of  bloom.  JIuny  other  species  of  smaller  size  have 
likewise  perished,  as  liave  Leptospormum  grai:diflorum, 
Comarostaphylis  arbutoides,  Arbutus  canariensis. 
three  temler  species  of  Cytisus,  Corroea  virens,  and 
Hydrangea  japonica.  The  following  having  survived 
such  a  season,  may,  I  think,  be  jClassed  among  those 
shrubs  that  are  actually  acclimatised  in  this  district, 
though  a  few  of  them  have  had  the  foliage  slightly  in- 
jured. Arbutus  tomentosa,  Ceanothus  thyrslflorus, 
Magnolia  Harwicus  ( ?j,Tasmannia  aromatica.  Eucalyptus 
alpina,  Corrroa  rufa,  Viburnum  odoratissimum,  Poin- 
ciana  Gilliesii,  Grevillea  sulphurea  and  rosmarinifolia, 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Ozothamnus  multiflorus,  and  the 
i)eautiful  Japan  Lilies.  Rhododendron  Rolllssonii,  zey- 
lanieum,  arboreum  album,  a.  roseum,  and  a.  Roylli ; 
cinnamoneum,  campanulatum,  and  campanul.atum 
Toseum  have  stood  well ;  and  all  the  hybrids  from  ar- 
boreum and  a.  album  are  uninjured  both  in  foliage 
and  flower-buds;  but  the  hybrids  from .cinnamoneum 
I'.ave  suffered  a  little  ;  Rhododebdron  Smithii  aureum 
has  lost  its  leaves,  and  .Azalea  indica  phoenicea  is  much 
hurt.  My  Lemons,  Oranges,  Citrons,  and  Shaddocks 
under  a  frame  of  reed,  are  more  injured  than  I  ever 
remember  them  to  have  been,  but  those  under  a 
frame  of  wood  have  received  no  damage. — A  Deconian. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  learn  the 

difference  of  climate  in  Cornwall,  exemiilificd  during 
this  last  winter.  Last  February  twelvemonth  I  planted 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  Azalea  indica  alba,  pho3- 
nicea,  pulchra,  and  two  of  Danielsiana,  out  iu  the  open 
border  (which  consisted  of  some  rough  turfy  peat, 
w'itliout  any  sand  at  all),  facing  the  north-east  ;  and 
though  these  are  not  showing  flower  (whicli  I  attribute 
partly  to  their  being  under  the  drip  of  a  br.anch  of  a 
large  tree,  which  made  them  very  dirty  and  smutty), 
they  are  very  healthy  in  foliage  ;  and  the  only  one  (or 
two)  at  all  cut  by  the  continual  east  wind  is  Daniel- 
siana, which,  though  at  present  looking  a  little  v/isht,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  recovering.  When  I  removed  them 
from  the  bed  in  which  they  had  been  first  planted,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  drip,  I  found  that  they  had  all  made 
fine  strong  fibrous  roots.  There  are  several  cases  of 
A.  indica  alba  succeeding  in  the  open  border  here,  even 
better,  if  possible,  than  in  a  greenhouse,  and  flowering 
in  profusion.  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  only  one  that 
would  succeed,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
proved  the  contrary  ;  and  I  think  this  winter  has  been 
a  very  fair  trial. — C.  C. 

VvoTms.  —  A  few  weeks  since,  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents noticed  the  habits  of  the  earth-worm,  as  indicative 
of  change  of  weather.  After  the  late  frost  a  friend 
noticed,  during  the  thaw  and  before  the  rain,  many  conical 
heaps  of  gravel  stones  very  cleanly  taken  up,  some  from 
distances  of  9  or  more  icche?,  and  piled  up  from  2  to  .S 
inches  in  height.  On  removing  the  stones  (some  weigh- 
ing from  2  fo  3  ounces)  a  worm  hole  was  invariably 
found.  Is  this  common,  and  have  any  of  your  readers 
ever  seen  worms  carrying  these  stones  .'If  so,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  it  is  accomplished,  and  whether 
the  heaps  are  made  as  a  protection  from  approaching 
rain,   of  which  this  worm  has  instiuctive  knowledge. — 

Misletoe. — In  th^t  beautifully  picturesque  park,  the 
seaft  of  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Hursley,  are 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  growing  on  various 
T<ind3  of  trees,  but  |iarticularly  on  the  White  Thorn. 
The  most  magnificent  specimen,  hov^ever,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  at  East  Tythcrlj,  where  there  is  a  splendid 
Lime  tree,  beautifully  Btudded  with  fine  bushes  of 
JMisletoc,  offering  a  striking  proof  (in  this  instance,  at 
least),  that  this  parasite  does  not  injure  the  growth  of 
timber,  e»eo  when  multiplied  toaa  astonishing  extent. — 
Qiiercvs  II. 

Performance  of  Boilers. — After  reading  the  reports 
of  the  performances  of  boilers  (p.  210),  1  cannot  help 
feeling  impressed    with   tlie  conviction  that,  however 


correctly  such  performances  may  be  registered  and  re- 
ported, yet  such  report  may  convey  very  uncert.iiu 
and  inadequate  relative  data  for  correct  judgment  as  to 
the  economical  performance  of  any  given  app.aratus. 
It  is  true  that  the  skill  of  the  engineer  is  shown  in  pro- 
perly adapting  his  apparatus  to  the  precise  conditions 
of  the  structure  to  be  operated  upon  ;  but  how  fre- 
quently are  the  best  efforts  and  judgment  of  the  sldlful 
mechanic  defeated  by  the  parsimony  of  the  employer — 
bad  glazing,  exposed  situation,  inferior  fuel,  improper 
management,  thin  glass,  badly-fitted  sashes,  &c.  I  have 
experienced  cases  where  one  foot  of  4-inch  pipe  to  the 
100  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed  produced  a  tro- 
pical temperature  ;  and  I  have  also  w  itnessed  situations 
where  three  times  that  quantity  was  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  same  .amount  of  temperature  ;  therefore  the 
same  apparatus  in  oi-e  case  would  be  pronounced  a 
wonderful  one,  and  in  the  other  a  failure.  The  public 
have  to  depend  in  a  gre.at  degree  for  a  correct  account 
of  the  merits  of  apparatuses  in  general  upon  the  ipse  dixit 
of  their  manufacturers,  or  the  ton  often  empirical  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  parties  using  them.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  horticulture  owes  much  to  the 
anxious  and  unremitting  exertions  of  the  engineer  or 
other  scientific  individual,  who  in  all  new  discoveries 
of  this  kind  has  frequently  to  endure  a  long  ]>robation 
uf  sad  disappointments  and  vexatious  failures  before 
experience  lias  taught  him  the  right  method,  and  too 
often  the  whole  fruits  of  many  an  anxious  day,  and  sleep- 
less night,  has  proved  a  golden  harvest  to  those  only 
who  follow,  without  one  effort  of  the  mind  whatever. 
How  often  the  corsect  working  of  a  really  good  and  well 
aiTanged  apparatus  is  entirely  defeated  by  the  neglect 
of  a  workman  in  omitting  to  place  a  simple  air-pipe  in 
the  proper  situation,  by  a  want  of  proper  level  in  the 
pipes,  by  a  careless  bricklayer  leaving  obstructions  in 
ills  flues,  which  the  most  ordinary  care  or  forethought 
would  have  avoided,  or  being  conipelled  to  work  into 
old  and  imperfect  flues  already  existing,  those  only 
know  who  have  Iiad  much  experience  in  this  dep.art- 
ment  of  the  arts.  I  would  suggest  that  all  these  dif- 
ficulties might  soon  be  brought  to  an  unerring  certainty, 
and  a  correct  conclusion  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  the  various  apparatuses  now  in  general 
use.  I  would  recommend  th.e  Horticultural  Society  (ever 
foremost  in  the  furtherance  of  the  true  interests  of  hor- 
ticulture), or  some  other  public-spirited  body,  having 
the  eliciting  of  truth  for  their  sole  object,  to  have  a  good 
serviceable  span-roofed  house  erected,  of  useful  pro- 
portions, and  within  it  placed  a  given  quantity  of 
radiatiug  surface,  in  whatever  form  deemed  most  useful, 
and  along  one  side  of  it  a  convenient  furnace-place,  in 
which  any  reasonable  number  of  boilers  could  be  erected. 
I  would  have  the  pipes  with  conne.xions  so  arranged 
that  any  reasonable  number  of  boilers  could  be  attached, 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  (easily  done)  ;  I 
would  then  invite  all  boiler-makers  to  come  in,  and  at 
their  own  expense  and  cost,  erect  and  attach  their 
peculiar  arrangements,  with  such  connexions  as  to 
enable  each  boiler  and  P.ue  to  be  cut  off  from  the  pipes 
or  other  apparatus  within  tile  house,  so  that  each  iur- 
nace  could  be  fairly  tested.  I  would  then  appoint  one 
or  more  experimental  chemists  of  undoubted  standing 
and  experience,  with  a  civil  engineer  or  other  uninte- 
rested person,  to  conduct  and  report  a  faithful  series  of 
experiments.  I  would  have  the  whole  number  worked 
consecutively  with  the  same  fuel,  viz.,  the  whole  tried 
first  with  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  then  the  whole 
series  with  anthracite,  then  with  coke,  then  with  cinders 
and  other  rubbish  (too  often  the  only  fuel  consigned  to 
the  use  of  the  gardener),  and  lastly  I  would  have  them 
tried  with  wood  as  fuel.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
any  other  series  of  experiments  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  horticulture  at  this  particuliir  period,  uow 
thiit  the  science  of  gardening  and  the  cultivation 
of  tropical  fruits  and  exotic  plants  have  become 
so  all-absorbing  a  pursuit  ;  and  more  especially 
now,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  lias  thought  it  prudent  to 
remit  the  duty  upon  glass.  I,  for  my  part,  would  be 
most  willing  to  subject  my  apparatus  to  such  an  ordeal, 
not  with  any  overweening  confidence  as  to  its  particular 
merits,  but  that  the  truth  might  be  arrived  at-^'eeling 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  true  interest  of  all  p<^rtie3 
concerned  iu  the  erecting  of  such  apparatuses  is  in 
ascertaining  and  adopting  the  best,  and  most  generally 
useful  plan  ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  may  not  be  the  most  economical  in 
time,  management,  and  durability  ;  and  I  would  make 
it  a  condition  that  the  best  apparatus  should  be  left  at- 
tached to  the  house,  as  .a  reward  to  the  successful  can- 
didate— as  a  monument  of  his  skill.  No  particular 
interest  would  suffer,  as  all  parties  would  be  amply  re- 
warded by  the  experience  they  would  gain,  for  all  the 
present  forms  of  app.aratuses  are  quite  open  to  the  use 
of  all  parties.  Of  course,  all  the  expense  of  proving 
and  reporting  should  be  borne  by  the  parties  benefitted. 

—  A    Boiler-maker. Mr.    Edicards,    Southampton, 

remarks— speaking  of  Burbidge  and  Healy's  boiler, 
which  heats  a  house  30  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width, 
and  8  feet  in  height — "  We  manage  the  fire  admirably  ; 
it  is  never  touched  hut  twice  in  the  24  hours,  and  it 
frequently  burns  14  or  15  hours  beautifully,  and  has 
not  been  out  once  during  the  winter.  We  now  use  the 
coke  whole,  and  do  not  break  it  at  all  ;  for  it  bums 
better,  when  well  managed,  whole,  than  if  reduced  to 
the  size  of  an  egg— that  is  to  say,  the  fire  is  stronger, 
and  lasts  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  good  management  of  the  fire,  and,  with 
a  little  attention,  the  secret  will  soon  be  found  out.  Of 
course  chim-iies  differ  so  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid 


down  on  this  head  for  the  e.xact  guidance  of  others. 
A  ton  of  coke  for  a  house  kept  up  to  75°  at  all  times, 
as  mine  is,  will  last  68  days  ;  once  it  lasted  70 — never 
less  than  65;  and  I  feel  sure  th.at  the  difference  arose 
from  the  quantity,  and  not  fi'om  any  variation  in  the 
consumption.  For  the  sake  of  exactness,  I  estimate  a 
ton  to  last  10  weeks,  which,  at  20s.  per  ton,  is  2s.  a 
week.  The  turning  of  manure  for  a  pit,  30  feet  in 
length  and  9  feet  in  width,  would  take  three  days  every 
week,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hauling  and  putting  it 
round.'  For  cheapness,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  hot  water,  well  applied.  I  give  the 
result  of  my  winter's  experience,  in  order  that  the 
exact  particulars  may  be  known." 

The  Toad. — Seeing  an  inquiry  in  the  Chronicle  rela- 
tive to  the  equestrian  exercise  practised  by  toads  oa 
their  mothers,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  upon  frequent  ob- 
servation, that  when  the  old  one  is  weak  and  unable  to 
defend  herself  the  young  ones,  sometimes  even  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five,  mount  the  poor  creature,  and  in 
the  most  merciless  and  barbarous  manner,  as  it  would 
seem,  insert  their  fore-feet  into  its  sides,  and  thus  pinch 
and  squeeze  it  to  death.  I  and  several  others  who 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  I  write,  liave  on  a  fine 
spring  morning  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  pool  of  ^ater 
I  should  think  at  least  50  mangled  remains  of  toads, 
truly  a  most  shocking  spectacle,  and  iu  some  respects 
too  horrible  to  relate.  I  am  no  naturalist,  but  if  asked, 
should  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  reason  of  this 
devastation  must  be  that  toads  would  multiply  to  an 
.alarming  extent  were  their  deaths  not  thus  accelerated 
by  their  tender  and  grateful  offspring. — J.  JIT.  B. 

Age  of  Trees  in  Greemcich  Park Mr.  Jesse,  sur- 
veyor of  the  royal  parks,  says,  in  his  "  Gleanings  in 
Natural  History" — "The  trees  which  at  present  form  so 
much  of  the  beauty  of  Greenwich  Park  were  planted  by 
Evelyn,  and  if  he  could  now  see  them  he  would  indeed 
call  them  '  goodly  trees,'  at  least  some  of  them.  The 
Chestnuts,  however,  though  they  produce  some  fine 
fruit,  have  not  thriven  iu  the  same  proportion  with  the 
Elms."  This  will  help  to  fix  the  date  of  the  planting  of 
the  Chestnuts  in  this  park.- — C.  A.  Johns,  Ilehton. 

Goldfish. — I  have  watched  with  Bome  interest  the 
answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  lady  whose  gold-fish  were 
furred  with  a  kind  of  moss,  that  no  doubt  has  by  this 
time  proved  fatal  to  them,  I  have  observed  that  gold- 
fish supplied  with  water  from  certain  wells  have  in- 
variably become  furred  in  a  very  short  time,  and  unless 
removed  into  different  water  have  died;  whereas  I  have 
known  them  to  live  12  months  at  least  in  water  drawn 
from  wells  in  chalk,  without  any  signs  of  wasting.  In 
general  they  will  not  live  longer  than  12  months  in  a 
a  globe,  however  well  attended  to,  and  with  the  most 
suitable  water,  which  ought  to  be  changed  daily,  or 
ofteuer,  for  four  or  six  fish,  and  the  globe  should  be  well 
cleaned  each  time.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
my  advice  to  the  lady  is,  to  procure  a  different  kind 
of  water  :  pond  or  river-water  is  the  best,  rain-water 
from  tubs  will  not  do  ;  if  pond  or  river-water  cannot  be 
obtained  sufficiently  clear,  get  spring-water  out  of  chalk, 
or  gravel  free  from  iron.  To  encourage  the  lady  to 
try  the  latter,  I  may  mention  that  I  know  of  three  basins 
which  have  been  filled  with  fish  for  years  without  any 
casualty  ;  two  of  them  are  about  G  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  supplied  with  water,  one  from  a  well  in  the  chalk, 
and  the  other  from  the  New  River :  the  third  is  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  only  18  inches  in  depth  ;  a  well  in  the 
chalk  supphes  this. — J.  S.,  Epsom. 

Wasps. — We  have  killed,  within  the  last  wcel;,  in  the 
garden  and  adjoining  field,  more  than  30  wasps. 
The  locality  10  miles  from  town,  on  the  road  to  Dartford. 
—Esle. 


^ociftits. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  1.— The  3Gth  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  it  appeared  that  the 
Society  had  succeeded  in  discharging  their  bonds  bear- 
ing five  per  cent,  interest,  by  the  issue  of  promissory- 
notes  at  four  per  cent.  ;  and  that  the  debt  was  reduced 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  1579/.  5s. 9'/.  It 
was  announced  that  a  new  Part  of  the  "  Transactions"  was 
ready  for  delivery  ;  after  which  a  Report  by  the  Council 
on  the  condition  of  the  Society  was  read,  which  Report 
Col.  Challoner  trusted  that  the  Council  would  order  to  be 
published.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  J.  R. 
Gowen,  H.  Pownall,  and  C.  B.  Warner,  Esqrs.,  were 
elected  new  members,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.,  R.H.Solly, Esq., and  Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  re-elected  Pre- 
sident ;  Thomas  Edgar,  Esq.,  Treasurer ;  and  J.  R. 
Gowen  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  year  ensuing. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Jan.  3. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  Gibson 
presented  a  specimen  of  Scirpus  aeicularis  (Linn.),  with 
much  larger  stems  than  ordinary.  The  culms  formed 
a  dense  tuft,  about  14  inches  high.  Mr.  Fitt  presented 
specimens  of  an  ffinanthe,  commonly  considered  CE. 
pirapinelloides  by  the  botanists  of  Norfolk.  It  is  the 
CE.  Lachenalii  (Gmel),  of  Babingtou's  "  Manual,"  and  the 
species  confused  with,  or  mistaken  for,  the  true  pimpl- 
uelloides,  by  most  other  English  botanists  since  the  time 
of  Hudson.  Four  of  the  specimens  were  selected  for  the 
Society's  herbarium,  as  showing  variations  from  the 
normal  ch.aracter  of  the  root.  Some  of  the  tubers  were 
branched;  some  approximated  to  these  of  Smith's  "peuce- 
dauifolia,"  iu  being  thicker  and  shorter  than  ordinary. 
On  one  specimen  the  external  fruits  in  the  umbelluleo 
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are  very  sliglitlycontnicteJ  at  tlieir  base,  the  ridges  beiug 
confluent,  and  fi.rming  a  ring,  much  lilie  tlie  callous 
base  of  the  fruit  in  the  true  pimpinelloides.  The  speci- 
mens were  obtained  from  salt-ditches  near  Yarmouth. 
The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  members  to  a  series 
of  specimens  of  Dryas  octopetala  (Linn.),  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Society  some  years  ago  by  Jlr.  Tathani, 
from  Arncliff  Clouder,  Yorkshire.  The  sep.-ils  or  lobes 
of  the  calyx  varied  consiUerably  in  length  and  breadth  ; 
on  one  specimen  the  lengtli  was  scarcely  twice  the 
breadth  ;  while,  in  another,  the  length  was  four  times  the 
breadth.  The  convexity  of  the  base  of  the  calyx  also 
varied  much.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Babington  had  described  a  second  species  of  Dryas 
(D.  depressa.  Bab.),  found  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished 
from  the  well  known  D.  octopetala  by  exactly  the  same 
characters  which  these  specimens  proved  to  be  within 
the  range  of  variation  of  the  true  D.  octopetala.  He 
had  not  seen  any  example  of  the  D.  depressa  described 
iu  Babington's  "  Manual,"  and  could  not  speak  with 
certainty  about  its  claims  to  be  held  a  distinct  species  : 
but  the  published  characters  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  better  known  species,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  with  these  examples  before  tlie 
Society.  When  a  series  of  specimens  of  D.  octopetala 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sepals  are  usually 
broader  in  those  which  are  more  advanced  in  the 
fruiting  stage,  as  compared  witli  others  just  opening 
into  flower.  Of  the  specimens  before  the  society,  the 
one  having  the  broadest  sepals  was  advanced  in  fruit. 
But  it  was  proper  to  observe,  that  on  this  specimen  a 
single  sepal  was  longer  tlian  the  rest,  and  had  ap- 
parently been  white  and  petal-like  at  its  extremity  ;  it 
might  therefore  be  held  an  aberration,  rather  than  a 
healtliy  variation  from  the  normal  form. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Committee  Rooms,  13,  Queen-street,  on  Thursday  the 
10th  ult.  The  Vice-President  in  the  chair.  A  valuable 
donation  to  the  Herbarium  was  announced  from  R. 
Brown,  Esq.,  London,  consisting  of  South  American 
plants,  collected  during  Captain  King's  voyages.  The 
special  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brown. 
J.  R.  Oliver,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Resident  Fellow  of  the 
Society.  The  following  communications  were  read  : — 
1.  On  a  monstrous  variety  of  Gentiana  campestris.  By 
Dr.  Dickie,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  University  and  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen.  2.  On  the  Correct  Nomenclature 
of  the  Lastrcea  spinosa  and  L.  multifiora  of  Newman. 
By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  3.  Dr.  Balfour 
read  an  account  of  a  botanical  trip  to  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tjTe,  and  the  island  of  Islay,  undertaken  with  his  pupils 
iu  August,  1S44.  He  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  districts,  and  noticed  the  more 
important  plants  which  were  picked  by  the  party. 


either  in  the  long  or  short  axis,  in  the  latter  case  with 
a  deep  sinus  intervening  :  fibre  flexible  ;  reticulations 
polygonal,  without  interstitial  fleshy  matter  or  spicula. 
This  beautiful  little  sponge  is  more  or  less  of  an  oval 
form.  It  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  length  from 
one  extremity  of  the  fibre  to  the  other,  and  the  central 
be  dy  is  about  four  lines  in  length.  The  fibres  are  of  a 
greenish  amber  coloui',  the  body  partaking  of  the  same 
hue,  but  much  deepened  by  its  greater  degree  of  den- 
sity. When  denuded  of  its  surrounding  fibres,  the 
body  appears  to  be  divided  into  numerous  nearly  equal- 
sided  polygonal  areas,  which  are  most  frequently  five 
or  six-sided.  From  the  angles  of  these  reticulations, 
the  fibrous  structure  springs,  preserving  the  same  form 
of  reticulation  as  that  of  the  parent  surface.  Its  in- 
ternal structure  also  presents  many  interesting  pecu- 
liarities, which  were  fully  detailed  in  the  paper. 


RGY'AL  INSTITUTION. 
April  25. — The  subject  of  Anastatic  printing,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called  by  the 
somewhat  too  broad  announcement  (>f  its  projector,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Prof.  Faraday,  calling 
attention  to  the  two  distinct  characters  in  which  he  had 
from  the  commencement  of  these  meetings  appeared 
before  them  ;  in  the  one  case  as  the  expounder  of  his  own 
researches,  in  the  other,  as  the  medium  of  conveying 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  others,  always  to  him 
the  most  pleasing  character,  for  he  was  ever  fearful 
that  a  too  natural  partiality  to  productions  of  our  own 
might  induce  him  to  overrate  the  importance  of  his 
labours  ;  he  was  induced  to  allude  to  these  from  his 
having  (as  appeared  by  a  letter  he  held  in  his  hand) 
been  charged  with  saying  he  looked  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  obtaining  perpetual  motion,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  received  numberless  cautions 
since  the  announcement  of  this  subject — one,  he  had 
thought,  quite  worthy  their  attention  as  a  branch  of  that 
power  of  conveying  our  ideas  by  printing,  now  and  of 
late  years  obtaining  so  many  improvements  and  facili- 
ties, and  forming  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  age.  He 
would  remark,  then,  that  the  present  was  one  of  those 
occasions  in  which  he  was  but  the  medium  of  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  another  party,  who  would  before 
them  go  through  the  whole  process,  during  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  point  out  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  conducted,  episodically  stepping  aside  to  illustrate 
more  forcibly  parts  to  which  he  would  direct  their  atten- 
tion. Anastatic  was  a  term,  he  was  given  to  understand, 
which  signified  re-arisen,  or  reformed,  as  one  of  the 
specimens  Laying  on  the  table,  which  was  obviously  an 
old  specimen  of  letterpress,  such  as  nobody  would,  per-  [  parts  inked  before. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
April  23'.'-^  J.   BiKKETT,   Esq.,   iu   the  Gliair, 
paper  by   J.  S.  Bowerbank,    Esq.,  F.R.S.,   &c.,    en- 
titled "  Description   of  a   New    Genus   of  Calcareous 
Sponges,"  was  read.      The  subject  of  this  paper  was 
foimd  attached  to  the  stem  of  a  new  species  of  Coralline, 
received  by  the  author  from  Mr.  G.  Dunsterville,  Sur- 
geon, of  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  after  whom  it  has 
been  named.     It   was   found   on   the   beach   at  Cape 
Receif,  about  10  miles  from  the  tow-n.     Its  description 
is    as   follows  : — Dunstervillia.      Generic    character — 
sponge  calcareous,  outer  sm*face  arranged  in  polygonal 
plates  or   compartments  ;    body   composed   of  simple 
straight,  angulated  canals,  radiating  from  the  central 
axis  of  the  sponge.     D.  elegans — Sponge  sessile,  sac- 
culate,   compressed  ;  ventral   orifice    single,   terminal, 
surrounded  by  a  single  or  a  double  fringe  of  erect, 
simple  asbestiform  spicula.     External  oscula  indistinct. 
Spicula  of  the  body  simple,  double-pointed,  triradiate. 
Altliough  closely  approximatmg  to  the  genus  Grantia  of 
Dr.  Fleming,  its  structure  is  so  peculiar  as  to  justify 
the  author  (in  his  opinion)  in  making  it  the  type  of  a 
new  family  ;  and  the  more  so,  a.s,  although  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  recent  analogue,  yet  there  is  a  fossil 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  very  closely  allied.     The  fossil 
alluded  to  is  the  Sphteronites  tessellatus,  the  outer  surface 
of  which  presents  a  tesselated  structure  closely  resem- 
bling this  sponge.     It  must  however  be  remarked,  that 
there  exists  much  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  this 
fossil,  but  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  plates  or 
compai'tmeuts   in  it  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  recent 
sponge,    and  as  certain    peculiarities   of  the  internal 
structure  are  apparently  to  be  met  with  in  both,  and 
also  as  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  outer  and 
iimer  surfaces  of  the  fossil  present  appearances  which 
strongly  favour  the  idea  of  its  spongeous  origin,  Mr. 
Bowerbank  does  not  hesitate  in  referring  both  to  one 
and  the  same  genus.      A  second  paper  by  the  same 
gentleman,   being   a   description   of    a   new    genus   of 
Freshwater  Sponge,  was  also  read.     The  singular  and 
highly  interesting  sponge,  whose  description  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  was  found  at  Tenby,  S.  Wales,  by 
a  poor  man  who  collects  freshwater  shells  to  sell  to  the 
visitors.     It   occurs   iu  a   large   muddy  ditch   in   the 
vicinity  of  Tenhy,  which,  although  very  near  the  sea, 
has  no  communication  with  it.     To  this  sponge  Mr. 
Bowerbank  gives  the  name  of  Somatispongia,  and  its 
generic  and  specific  descriptions  are — Sponge,  with  a 
central,  round  or  oval  coriaceous  body,  surrounded  by 
three-winged,  keratose   fibres,  which  spring  from  its 
surface.      S.  pulchella  — Sponge    free;    bodv    covered 
with  reticulations,  the  areas  of 


which  are  depressed 
furnished  with   two  mammr^  opposed  to  each  other, '  attached  itself  to  the   metal  at  once;   hence,  in 


haps  could,  produce  at  the  present  day,  the  type  being 
old  and  ill-arranged.  These  prints  were  produced  from 
a  similar  page,  printed,  they  would  observe,  on  both 
sides  by  precisely  the  same  process  that  would  be  shown 
and  explained  to  them  ;  there  were  hanging  up,  and  on 
the  table,  various  results  of  the  same  land — copies  from 
pages  of  printed  works,  one  having  letterpress  on  one 
page  and  music  on  the  opposite,  prints  from  a  portrait 
of  Prince  Albert,  drawn  by  Mr.  Minasi  ;  the  actual 
drawing  and  the  print  produced  from  it  ;  another 
of  the  head  of  a  female,  and  some  sketches  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  all  having  the  absolute  drawing  from  which 
the  prints  were  obtained  side  by  side  with  them. 
There  were  also  some  pages  having  illustrations  on 
wood,  the  actual  page  copied,  and  that  produced  for 
their  comparison,  and,  last  of  all,  the  plates  themselves. 
-A  page  for  illustrating  the  process  would  be  taken,  and 
within  20  minutes  they  would  have  a  copy  obtained 
before  them. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  page  was  saturated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  ;  when  saturated,  it 
was  placed  between  blotting-paper,  and  gently  pressed, 
to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  acid  —  the  operator 
knowing,  much  better  than  he  could  explain,  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  necessary  for  iiis  purpose.  When 
ready,  it  was  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  upon  a 
clean  surface  of  zinc  ;  the  operator  cleaning  it  finally 
there,  rubbing  it  always  in  one  direction  ;  it  would 
answer  equally  well  were  it  polished.  When  the  zinc 
was  cleaned,  the  page  was  laid  upon  it,  and  over  it  two 
sheets  of  paper.  With  respect  to  saturating  the  page, 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  that  water  and  oil  have  not 
only  no  affinity  for  each  other,  but  are  actually  repul- 
sive ;  the  extent  of  this  was  shown  by  placing  a  little 
coloured  water  on  a  plate,  and  dropping  thereon  a  few 
drops  of  oil,  and  vice  versd,  each  receded  from  the 
other  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  saturation  of  the  page  was, 
in  some  measure,  to  detach  the  oily  particles  of  which 
the  ink  was  composed  from  the  paper,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  its  attachment,  when  subject  to  pressure,  w-ith 
the  zinc,  which  had  now  to  be  done ;  the  press  used  in  this 
operation  was  diS'erent  from  the  ordinary  lithographic 
press,  and  resembled  in  principle  the  common  copper- 
plate press,  having  steel  rollers  of  small  diameter,  which 
came  immediately  in  contact  with  the  paper  without  the 
intervention  of  blankets.  The  pressure  was  very  heavy, 
requiring  two  men  to  keep  up  the  necessary  equable 
motion  ;  for,  if  any  stoppage  or^  hesitation  occurred,  it 
would  injure  the  perfection  of  the  transfer.  While  this 
was  progressing  he  would  call  then-  attention  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  wetting  a  polished  metal  of  any 
kind ;  he  would  take,  for  instance,  a  sheet  of  common 
tin,  and  drop  a  little  water  on  it  ;  the  water  could  be 
rolled  about  on  the  tin,  and  divided  by  shaking — re- 
joined in  a  mass,  rolled  about  again,  and.  with  all  this, 
it  would  be  observed  that  nota  particle  had  attached  itself 
to  the  tin.  The  case  was  very  different  with  oil,  which 
"'  "  ■  '     the 


ti-ansfer  of  the  paper  and  zinc  through  the  press,  a  por- 
tion of  the  oily  matter  of  the  ink  having  its  affinity  for 
the  paper  destroyed,  readily  became  attached  to  the 
zinc — the  acid,  at  the  same  time,  inking  the  zinc  on  all 
parts  opposed  to  the  white  surface  of  the  paper,  the 
inked  portions  of  the  paper  acted  in  a  protective 
manner  to  the  portions  of  zinc  opposed  to  them. 

Referring  again  to  the  difficulty  of  wetting  a  polished 
metal  plate,  it  would  be  found  to  be  completely  overcome 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  common  gum  arabic  with  the 
water  he  would  place  on  the  tin  plate,  and  it  would  be 
observed  that  though  the  water  would  not  wet  the  plate 
alone,  yet  th.at,  after  adding  a  little  gum,  it  attached  itself 
directly,  and  they  would  now  see  the  operator  rubbing 
the  plate  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  gum  water  in  .a, 
way  that  if  we  were  not  quite  satisfied  he  must  know 
what  he  was  about,  we  should  fear  that  he  would  totally 
obliterate  any  effect  that  had  been  previously  produced 
on  the  zinc ;  he  was  by  this  means  preparing  those  por- 
tions of  the  plate  that  would  be  represented  by  the  white 
paper  to  have  an  aflBnity  for  water,  in  order  that  by 
wetting  the  plate  before  he  passed  the  inking  roller  over 
it,  all  parts  not  having  already  imbibed  any  oily  matter 
should  be  protected  from  any  ink  attaching  to  them. 

He  would  now  advert  to  something  that  considerably 
improved  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  gum-water  to 
the  zinc,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  this  process,  viz.,  phos- 
phatic  acid,  not  phosphoric,  with  the  difference  between 
which  he  would  not  meddle,  merely  stating  how  the 
former  w.as  obtained.  A  piece  of  phosporns  was  put  Iq 
a  bottle,  and  covered  with  water ;  the  stopper  of  the 
bottle  was  allowed  to  remain  partially  open,  and  as 
phosphatic  acid  was  formed,  it  gradually  fell  to  the 
bottom  ;  this  very  much  improved  the  process  of  gum- 
ming, and  its  application  prevented  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  thickness  of  the  lines.  The  plate  in  this  state  is 
ready  to  imbibe  water  in  all  the  parts  represented  by  the 
white  paper  on  the  page,  and  thus  the  oily  particles  ob- 
tained from  the  inked  parts  of  the  original,  will  cause 
the  ink  from  the  roller  to  attach  itself  to  those  parts  only, 
on  its  being  passed  over  the  plate  ;  and  this  now  being 
done  we  shall  have  a  print  much  within  the  given  time. 
It  appears  that  in  old  pages  on  paper  that  has  been 
printed  a  long  time,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  it  longer  in  the 
solution  of  nitric  acid ;  but  there  is  also  another  pro- 
cess by  which  the  same  result  can  be  obtained,  viz. : — 
The  paper  is  soaked  with  a  solution  of  potass,  and 
subject  to  the  vapour  of  tartaric  acid,  and  tartrate  of 
potass  is  thus  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which 
has  no  affinity  for  oil,  and  the  operator  boldly  runs 
his  roller  over  the  sheet  of  paper,  merely  re-inking  the 
The  paper  is  then  subjected  to  the 


press,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  same  results  ob- 
tained. For  the  production  of  prints,  portraits,  and 
drawings,  the  process  is  the  same  as  before  detailed  ; 
but  the  drawing  must  be  made  in  lithographic  transfer 
ink  ;  some  results  of  this  were  shown,  as  before  alluded 
to,  and  were  satisfactory.  There  were  two  circumstances 
deserving  of  notice  :  tlie  operator  could,  to  the  eye  of  ari 
inexperienced  observer,  completely  wash  out  the  whole 
work  from  the  plate  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  so  that 
not  a  particle  appeared  on  the  zinc.  It  is  true,  on 
holding  it  at  an  angle,  the  parts  affected  by  the  acid 
became  visible,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  perceived 
on  the  zinc,  but  on  re-inking  it  with  the  roller,  it  was 
found  rather  to  have  improved  than  injured  the  work; 
for  the  ink  is  liable  to  spread  by  repeated  working,  and 
occasional  washing  oft  restores  the  sharpness  again. 
On  neglecting  to  .  water  the  plate,  the  roller  could  be 
made  to  impart  ink  to  the  whole  surface — hence,  a 
black  print  would  be  the  result.  This  was  removed  by 
repeating  the  washing  as  before. 

The  operator  then  distributed  prints  that  had  been 
made  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  and  they  certainly  were 
far  superior  to  those  which  have  been  put  forward 
at  other  times  as  specimens  of  the  result  of  this  process. 
The  great  error  of  most  discoverers  is  the  endeavouring, 
to  make  their,  prmciples  reach  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  they  are  inadequate,  or  wdiich,  if  obtained  at  all, 
can  be  better  obtained  by  other  means.  On  reviewing 
the  above  process,  little  is  found  differing  from  the  pro- 
cess of  lithography  in  its  ordinary  form,  except  the 
transfer  of  old  prints.  Several  transfers  by  litho- 
graphers, so  long  since  as  1825,  were  exhibited  on  the 
table  and  in  the  library,  which  were  highly  satisfactory ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  their  production  was  too 
expensive,  for  want  of  experience  and  manipulation,  to 
render  them  available  for  purposes  of  trade.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  present  process  can  be 
made  profitable,  seeing  that  printing  from  zinc  can 
scarcely  compete  in  price  with  ordinary  copper-plate, 
and  is  far  dearer  than  letter-press.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, as  a  restorer  of  old  works  that  it  will  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  other  processes.  Transfer  of  drawings 
can  be  made  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  process, 
leaving  but  a  very  narrow  field  for  the  anastatic  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself.  Thus,  then,  has  the  announcement  of 
printing  from  drawings  (not  expressing  the  particular 
kind  of  drawing),  copying  notes  and  deeds,  that  ap- 
peared in  some  periodicals  a  few  months  since,  calling 
for  a  special  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  to  restrain  the 
projector  of  this  process,  far  outstepped  the  reality  of 
the  danger.  Few,  we  imagine,  will  step  out  of  their 
way  to  draw  up  deeds,  or  sign  them,  in  lithographic 
transfer  uik  ;  and  unless  such  a  course  is  pursued,  legal 
documents  are  as  safe  as  ever.  Drawings  to  be  copied 
must  be  in  line — a  difficult  and  laborious  style,  and  must 
be  done  in  a  material  diflBcult  to  manage.  Anastatic 
artists  will  necessarily  be  confined  to  that  branch  of 
drawing  ;  and  whether  their  productions  will  be  cheaper 


•or  better,  or  as  cheap  nnd  as  good  as  other  brauehes  of 
art,  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

SOCJETY  OF  ARTS. 
April  30. — Sir  J.  L.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. — 
A  drain-tile  submitted  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Moffat, 
was  described.  The  transverse sectionof  this  tile  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  H ;  the  lower  half  beinp;  left  open, 
forms  a  channel  for  the  water,  while  the  upper  half,  whose 
sides  are  perforated,  is  filled  with  broken  stone,  or  burnt 
clay.  The  length  of  tlie  tile  is  1 4  inches,  and  the  depth 
Si  inches  ;  the  water-channel  being  3  inches  square. — 
Tlie  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Airs.  T.  AUom,  on  the 
introduction  of  liees  to  New  Zealand.  The  attention  of 
.  the  author  of  tliis  paper  v.as  first  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  heaving  from  her  son  (wh.o  was  on  the  New 
Zealand  Company's  Surveying  Staff),  of  the  high 
price  of  bntter  in  that  colony,  for  which  article 
she  conceived  honey  would  form  an  excellent  substitute. 
The  danger  of  the  bees  being  neglected  on  the  voyage 
was  urged  by  mnny  of  her  friends  as  a  reason  why  she 
should  abandon  her  project— the  opposition,  however, 
with  which  she  met,  rendered  this  lady  more  determined 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  appeared  to  her 
calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  settlers  ;  accord- 
ingly she  set  to  work  to  contrive  a  method  of  safely 
transporting  her  ''  tiny  colony"  to  New  Zealand.  The 
contrivance  is  as  follows  : — A  largo  oblong  box  of  wood, 
having  its  top  and  also  front  of  perforated  zinc  contain- 
ing in  the  centre  a  common  straw  hive,  which  answers 
as  the  pavilion,  and  has  an  entrance  in  front;  on  either 
side  is  a  wooden  t>reeding-box,  communicating  with  the 
pa\nlion :  on  the  top  of  the  case  is  a  circular  zinc  feed- 
ing-trough, furnished  with  a  cylindrical  passage  from 
the  interior  of  the  case,  through  which  the  bees  pass 
to  a  perforated  zinc  floating  stage  above  the  hi\e  on 
which  they  restwhile  feeding;  the  feeding-trough  is  filled 
with  liquid  honey  through  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  the 
.side  ;  a  glass  top  enables  the  apiarian  to  inspect  the  in- 
sect while  feeding.  During  the  voyage  the  bees  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  Kev.  I^lr.  Saxton  and  his  family. 
After  passing  the  Bay  of  Bitcay  the  bees  were  fed  twice 
a  week  with  two-thirds  of  honey  and  one-third  of  water. 
The  whole  arrived  safely  in  the  colony,  and  v/ax,  the 
first  produce  of  bees  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  i'lrs.  AUom  to  the  Society. — Mr.  Rotch  de- 
scribed his  collateral  box-hive,  the  principal  object  of 
wliich  is  to  secure  the  apiari.an  from  the  attacks  of  the 
bee.  In  general  form  this  hive  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Kutt ;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  perfor.ited  zinc  slides 
between  the  pavilion  and  the  side  compartments,  the 
.manager  is  enabled  to  remove  the  collateral  box  without 
the  bees  escaping  ;  the  ventilation  is  rendered  com- 
plete. Moreover,  every  part  of  the  hive  may  be  in- 
spected through  glass  windows,  which  are  covered 
(when  required)  by  hanging  shutters.  For  the  purpose 
of  fumigation,  without  displacing  any  of  the  compai't- 
ments,  a  gauze  bag  is  suspended  under  each;  the  bottom 
of  which  is  formed  of  perforated  zinc. 

Goi.intry  Shows. 

AlJcrinrilon  Auricula  Shoiv,  April  21. —  This  was 
held  in  the  Mason's  Arms,  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — Premier  Prize, 
Mr.Hall,  with  Litton's  Imperator,  Kenyon's  Ringleader, 
Taylor's  Favorite,  Clegg's  Blue  Bonnet  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  Green  Edged — Mr.  Jackson,  with  Booth's 
Fi-eedom.  Grey  Edged — 1.  Col.  Lee,  with  Grime's 
Privateer  ;  2.  Mr.  Ball,  with  Kenyon's  Ringleader  ;  3. 
Mr.  Hall,  with  Rider's  T/aterloo"  White  Edged— 1. 
Mr.  Hall,  with  Lee's  Bright  Veii^  ;  2.  Col.  Lee,  with 
Taylor's  Favorite  ;  3.  Mr.  Hall,  with  Ashworth's  Regu- 
lar. Selfs— 1.  Col.  Lee,  with  Netherwood's  Othello  ;"'2. 
Mr.  Hall,  with  Clegg's  Blue  Bonnet.  Polyanthuses — 1. 
Mr.  Hall,  with  Clegg's  Lord  John  Russell;  2.  Mr.  Ball, 
with  Pearson's  Alexander  ;  3.  Mr.  Ford,  with  Buck's 
Geo.  IV.;  4.  Mr.  Ball,  with  Maud's  Beauty  of  England. 


2aEbictos. 

Smoerlnj's  Supplement  to  English  Botany. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  some  of  our 
readers,  we  propose  in  future  to  give  a  notice  of  the 
contents  of  each  Number  of  thi.i  work,  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  and  in  order  to  make  our  refer- 
ence to  the  Second  Series  ccmnlete,  we  begin  with 
the  first  Number.  For  the  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, the  numbering  of  the  plates  is  continuous,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  oriRinal  English  Botany  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  The  name 
of  the  botanist  who  drew  up  the  description  for  this  sup- 
plement will  h"i  given,  and  also  references  to  Hooker's 
"British  Flora,"  and  Babington's  "Manual  of  British 
Botany."     Each  Number  contains  four  plates. 

PI.  2868. — Trifolimn  Bocconi  (Goss).  This  curious 
little  trefoil  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Borrer,  near  Cage- 
with,  in  Cornwall,  in  July  1839.  It  had  not  previously 
been  noticed  in  any  place  out  of  the  "  very  south  of 
Europe,"  except  in  Anjon,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  th.-.t  -he  Flora  of  the  south  of  the  Continent  e.-;- 
tends  very  fnr  to  the  norih,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  outward  resemblance  of  this  species  to  T. 
striatum  is  80  great,  as  to  make  it  ('cry  probnble  that  it 
has  been  ov.'rlooked  in  many  other  places.  The  descrip- 
tion is  hy  Mr.  Borrer.    Bab.  Man.  Br.  Bot.  p.  74. 

PI.  ■2^(^.^.^Ilanuuculus  lircinatns  (Siblh.),  which  is 
here  admirably  reprpsentpd,  has  been  confounded  with 
the  R.  nri'iatilis  by  English  bot-nists,  since  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  Smith's  FI.  Britan.  until  very  rectntly. 
It  is  nevprilielfss  a  very  distinct  species,  and  far  from 
rare,  usually  inhabiting  deep  still  water  (alihouch  not  al- 
ways) and  constant  to  its  characters  even  in  swift  streams. 


aid  rising  neatly  vertically  to  the  surface.  All  its  leaves 
are  deeply  divided  into  capillary  segments,  spreading  at 
right  angles  to  the  stem,  and  so  arrangeil  that  each  leaf 
presents  a  flat  and  uniform  surface,  differing  in  that  re- 
spect remarkably  from  R,  aqitatilis,  in  which  the  slen- 
der segments  of  the  divided  leaves  spread  from  the  end 
of  the  leaf-stalk  in  many  directions,  so  that  their  ends, 
if  connected  totcet'aer,  wouhl  form  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  a  sphere.  R.  circinahis  has  white  flowers  (the 
only  part  of  the  plant  risinii  above  the  surface  of  the 
tvater),  which  are  in  perfection  in  the  later  half  of  .Tune, 
nearljamonth  later  than  those  of  72.  aqualilis.  Described 
by  Mr.  Babir.gton.    Bab.  Man.  p,  5. 

Pi.  2S70. —  Ranunculus  Jluitoris  (Lam.)  is  another 
plant  usually  referred  to  R.  aquatilis,  but  long  since  dis- 
tinguished f)y  n.ay  imd  Sibtliorp.  It  is  mosily  found  in 
rivers  and  swiftly  running  and  clear  brooks,  but  does  not 
confine  it.stlf  to  them,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  quite  still 
water,  only  cotiuectcd  with  a  river  fay  a  ditch  at  one  ex- 
tremity. It  is  so  ornamental  a  plant  that  it  is  known 
to  most  persons  as  seen  floating,  for  many  feet  and  even 
yards,  in  the  shadows  of  rivers,  and  ))rodui'ing  its  lar^e, 
white  flowers,  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  consist  of 
a  few  long,  slender  segment.s,  and  are  occasionally  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  length.  Cescribed  by  Mr.  Babington. 
Bab.  Man.  p.  5. 

PI.  2371. — Hypmim  pohjanthos  (Hook,  and  Tajl.). 
A  rare  Moss  from  Anglesea,  different  from  that  figured 
under  the  same  name  (E.  B.  t.  lGfi4),  which  is  now 
considered  as  Il.mnUiJlorum.  Described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

PI.  2872. — Ectocm-piis  pitsillum  (Harv.)  is  a  curious 
sea-weed,  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  by  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths and  Mr.  Jlalfs.  Defcribed  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley. 

(To  he  conthnirrl.) 


Ckyptadeni.v  uxii'LOEA.  SoHtai'y-flowered  Ci-ypta- 
denia.  ( Greenhouse  Shrnh.)  Thymelete.  Getandria 
Monogynia. — .4niong  the  handsomest  of  the  Linnean 
genus  Passerlna  were  tiiree  species,  the  present,  P. 
grandiflora,  and  P.  ciliata,  which,  in  habit  .as  well  as  in 
essential  character,  differed  considerably  from  the 
others.  These,  Professor  Meisner  has  wisely  separated 
from  Passerlna  and  named  Cryptadenia,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  eitrht  glands  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the 
floral  envelope,  and  alternating  with  the  eight  stamens. 
All  are  natives  of  the  Cape.  The  present  species, 
though  snfriciently  known  in  herbaria,  is  probably  rare 
in  gardens,  thougli  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  copious  blossoms,  and  the  long  time 
the  plant  continues  in  bloom.  At  Kew^,  it  flowers  in 
the  early  summer  months  in  an  airy  part  of  the  green- 
house.— Botanical  Magastine. 

Backhousia  Myktifolia.  Myrtle-leavqd  Backhousia. 
(Greenhouse  Shrub.)  Myrtaceffi.  Icosandria  Monogy- 
nia  This  pretty  shrub,  its  conspicuous  petaloid  caly- 

cine  segments  giving  the  idea  at  flrst  sight  of  large 
corollas  to  the  flowers,  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Backhouse, 
in  the  lllawara  district  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and,  not 
being  referable  to  any  Myrtaceous  genus  yet  described, 
Mr.  Harvey  and  myself  are  anxious  to  dedicate  it  to 
our  mutual  friend  now  mentioned.  Specimens,  though 
less  pei;fect,  of  the  same  plant,  A\ere  detected  by  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham,  in  a  state  of  bud  only,  "  south  of  the 
Colony"  of  New  South  W.ales,  and  marked  "allied  to 
Eugenia  elliptica  ;"  and  what  confirms  the  stability  of 
the  genus  is  the  discovery  by  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  of  a 
second  species  (which  exists  in  Mr.  J.  Smith's  hei'- 
barium)  on  the  Hastings'  river.  With  regard  to  the 
present  individual,  it  has  been  introduced  to  our  gardens 
ijy  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  to  whom  the  Botanic  garden 
of  Kew  owe  the  possession -of  it,  and  there  it  forms  a 
small  tree-like  shrub,  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  they  flower  quite 
small  soon  after  being  struck. — Botanical  Iilagazitie. 

TuRNERA  ULMiFOLiA,  Elm-leaved  Turuera.  (Store 
perennial).  Turneracete.  Pentandria  Trigynia.- — There 
are  in  the  West  Indies  two  striking  varieties  of  this.  One 
has  been  figured  under  the  name  of  T.  angustifolia.  The 
much  finer  state,  and  that  which  is  considered  the  type  of 
the  species,  is  the  above,  which  flowered  in  the  rich  col- 
lection at  Syon  Gardens.  Its  seeds  w^ere  sent  over  from 
J.T,maica  by  Mr.  Purdie,  and  its  very  showy  flowers  and 
ample  glossy  foliage  were  in  perfection  in  the  stove,  in 
July,  1844.  Shortly  after,  plants  from  the  same  source 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  convinced 
us  that  this  variety,  at  least,  is  well  deserving  of  culti- 
vation. It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  plant  of  short 
duration,  and  requires  to  be  reuewed  from  seed. — 
Botanical  Magazine. 

SinA  GRAVEOLENS.  Heavy-'ceuted  Sida.  (Stove 
.Shrub).  Malvacete.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.' — This 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  Jamaica  ;  and  pro- 
bably common  to  the  tropics  both  of  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  The  present  species,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  S.  graveolens  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  S.  hirta  of  Rei- 
chenh;ich  (if  not  of  Lamarck),  and  probably,  as  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  suggest,  also  the  S.  Indica  and  S. 
Asiatica-  of  Linnteus,  has  been  always  considered  to  be 
exclusively  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  but  Mr.  Purdie 
detected  it  growing  wild  in  Jamaica  ;  and  seeds  which 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  G.ardens  jiroduced  plants  which 
have  blossomed  in  the  autumn  of  1844  in  the  stove.  It 
is  a  hand.some  species  with  pale-green  foliage,  and  yel- 
low flowers  with  a  deej)  blood-coloured  eye. — Bot.  Mag, 


Grrrden    Memoranda. 

J.  C.  Lyon,  Esq.,  LaiHston,  Mutlingar. — The  following 
plan  and  description  of  an  excellent  Orchidaceous  House 


has  been  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  this  gentleman  : — 
The  house  is  iH  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  with  a 
douljie  roof.  The  stage  in  the  middle  is  comprised  of 
three  shelves  on  each  side,  and  on  the  ends,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  sunk  into  pans  half  an  inch  deep  in  York- 
shire white  flags  ;  the  side  walls  are  5  feet  C  inches  in 
height,  without  .any  upright  glass  ;  the  sat^hes  are  single 
lights  and  are  fixed  ;  the  ventilators  are  built  in  the 
sid^  walls  under  each  sash — of  these  there  are  11  on 
each  side  ;  in  each  gable  end  there  is  also  a  ventil.ator, 
thereby  creating  a  thorough  current  of  air  tlie  entire 
length  of  the  house,  as  well  as  across  it,  by  means  of 
those  in  the  side  walls  :  the  latter  can  be  cor.fined  to 
that  portion  of  the  house  where  it  is  required  ;  at  each 
end  compartments  are  made  for  creepers  to  be  trained 
on  wires  across  the  rafters.  The  house  is  entered  at 
the  end  through  an  ante-room,  which  answers  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  preventing  a  rush  of  cold  external  air 
into  the  hottse,  and  enables  visitors  on  leaving  the 
heated  atmosphere,  to  remain  there  a  sufiicient  length 
of  time  to  prevent  any  danger  of  cold,  from  the  very 
sudden  change  of  temperature.  As  these  plants  during 
their  vigorous  summer  growth  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  nearly  at  the  point  of  saturation,  every  facility 
has  been  atibrded  for  carrying  that  object  into  eflfect, 
being  fully  aware  that  the  less  labour  required  the  less 
chance  of  neglect.  For  this  purpose  1  have  adopted  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hammond's,  at 
Bronghton  Hall,  near  IManchester,  by  which  means  the 
entire  of  the  centre  stage  can  be  overflowed  with  water, 
as  well  as  the  walks,  in  a  few  minutes.  The  shelves  are 
sunk  into  pans  and  filled  up  with  small  pebbles,  on 
which  the  pots  are  placed.  'The  side  shelves  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  house,  can  with  equal  facility  be 
flowed  with  water  when  required.  In  the  centre  of  the 
house  is  a  Grecian  Fountain  composed  of  three  Tazzas, 
with  a  v.ariefy  of  jets  ;  this  has  a  very  good  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  very  hot  weather  ;  the  water  falls  into  a 
small  pond,  in  wdn'eh  aquatic  plants  will  be  grown,  the 
overflow  from  which  runs  back  to  the  great  tank  hold- 
ing 2000  gallons  of  rain  water,  collected  from  the  several 
buildings  and  sheds,  as  nothing  else  is  used  for  either 
the  plants  or  hot- water  pipes.  Mr.  Bateraan  remarks, 
"  The  collections  which  are  watered  exclusively  with 
rain  water  are  the  least  infested  "  (with  small  snails). 
For  watering  and  syringing  the  plants  a  supply  of  tepid 
water  is  at  hand,  heated  by  passing  through  a  chamber 
near  the  boiler.  Underneath  the  stage,  which  by  the 
jet  and  aquarium  being  in  the  centre  is  of  necessity 
divided  into  two,  are  arched  vaults,  where  Seakale,  Musli- 
rooms,  and  Rhubarb  are  forced,  without  extra  expense. 

Plan  or  Epiphvte  House.— (Scale  12  feet  to  1  incli.) 


Jicferencc  to  Plan. 
A. A.  ■\Valk  ;  B.   Entr.ance  to  Vault  under  stage;  C.C.  Side 
shelves  for  Plants,  with  tanks  and  return-pipes  underneatii ; 
D.  Ante-room;  E.  Fountain  and  Aq.uaiiuni ;  P.F.  .Plant Stage. 
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The  hous3  is  lieateJ  by  Messrs.  Burbiclge  and 
Healy,  by  means  of  their  ribbed  boiler  and  metal  tanks. 
The  timks  arc,  I  conceive,  iiarticularly  applicable  to 
such  a  structure  ;  by  closing  the  stoppers  iu  winter,  all 
damp  is  ju-eveuted  iVom  entering  the  house,  and  by  re- 
moving tlKMn  in  spring  the  atmosphere  is  softened  by 
the  admission  of  tlie  vapour  to  any  requii-ed  extent.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  ribs  on  tlie  boiler  are  a  decided 
advantage,  as  exposing  a  much  larger  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  thereby  deriving  a  much  greater 
benefit  from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  than  could  be 
obtained  with  a  plain  boiler.  From  the  length  of  the 
house,  45  feet,  I  find  tiiere  is  a  difl'erence  of  from  6"  to 
8°  between  the  end  at  which  the  boiler  is  set  and  the 
entrance  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  obvious  advantage. 
1  also  find  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel,  as  this  large 
house  does  not  consume  more  than  the  two  small  houses 
<iid,  although  it  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  both. 


riiscellaneoiis. 

Preservation  of  Objects  of  Xatural  History  for  the 
Microscope.  — I  had  an  opportunity  a  few  days  since  of 
inspecting  Mr.  Thwaites'  coUectiou  of  Aigte,  at  Bristol, 
and  as  his  mode  of  preparing  the  specimens  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known,  and  as  regards  utility,  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  I  have  seen,  I  thick  it  may  not  be  disagree- 
able to  some  of  your  readers  to  have  a  short  notice  of  it 
in  your  Journal.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
coliectiou  is,  that  the  specimens  are  ready  mourned  for 
the  microscope,  and  preserved  in  a  liquid  which  retains 
all  their  characters  perfecily,  so  that  at  a  momeat's 
notice  any  species  is  ready  for  inspection  in  as  great  per- 
fection as  when  it  was  first  gathered  ;  and  if  any  unusual 
structure  occur,  the  portion  of  the  plant  may  be  sec  up 
and  re-examined  at  pleasure,  a  point  which  was  impos- 
sible in  many  cases  before.  The  value  of  this  method 
will  at  once  be  appreciated  by  all  practical  algologists, 
■who  know  that  scarcely  any  tribe  of  plants  suffer  so 
much  by  drying  as  Algae,  esp.-cially  the  freshwater 
Algce.  The  complicated  endochrome,  for  instance,  of 
Zygnema  and  allied  genera  is  entirely  destroyed  by 
drying  ;  whereas  by  Jlr.  Thnaites'  method  every  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  is  admirably  preserved,  even  to  the 
cytobiasts  which  occur  in  socue  species.  The  method  is 
simple,  and  requires  only  a  little  delicacy  of  manipula- 
tion, which,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  microscopical 
preparations.  Slips  or  plate  glass  of  a  size  convenient 
for  the  microscope  are  the  best  recipient  for  the  speci- 
mens. On  the  centre  of  these  a  litds  square  area  is 
insulated  with  gold  size,  which  must  be  laid  on  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  so  as  to  onild  up  alittle  wall,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  specimen  to  be  mounted.  A 
number  of  these  should  be  prepared  ready  for  use.  A 
solution  is  then  to  be  made,  consisting  of  I  part  alcohol, 
14  parts  water,  and  to  be  accurately  saturated  with 
creasote.  This  should  then  be  filtered  through  prepared 
chalk,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for  a  month,  in 
case  any  precipitate  should  form  ;  ic  must  then  be 
decanted  for  use,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
the  small  portion  wanted  from  time  to  time  should  be 
passed  through  a  piece  of  linen  to  prevent  any  impurity 
from  spoiling  the  clearness  of  the  preparation.  When, 
then,  it  is  requisite  to  mount  a  specimen,  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  fluid  is  placed  in  the  insulated  area,  the  edge 
having  been  first  lightly  retouched  with  gold  size  and  the 
specimen  floated  in  the  fluid,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
all  air-globules  ;  a  shp  of  talc,  or,  what  is  better,  micro- 
scopic glass,  a  little  exceeding  the  size  of  the  area,  is  then 
dropped  upon  it  and  pressed  gently  upon  the  size,  by 
which  means  the  specimen  is  hermetically  sealed ;  a 
coat  or  two  of  gold  size  is  then  put  round  the  edges  for 
greater  security,  and  when  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  a 
coat  of  sealing-wax  varnish.  Care  of  course  must  be 
taken  that  the  glass,  especially  that  which  covers  the 
specimen,  is  perfectly  clean.  The  slips  are  all  made 
precisely  of  the  same  size,  and  are  placed  vertically  in  little 
drawers,  on  the  sides  of  which  grooves  are  made  for 
their  reception.  A  box  of  the  size  of  a  common  writing- 
desk  will  hold  about  250  specimens.  Mr.  Thwaites 
finds  this  solution  answer  best  lor  freshwater  Algis  ;  for 
marine  Algje  he  uses  generally  Goadby's  solution,  the 
formula  for  which  is  given  in  the  "  Micioscopical 
Journal"  for  18-12,  p.  1S3.  It  consists  of  4  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  2  ounces  of  alum,  4  grains  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  2  quarts  of  boiling  water.  This  does  rot 
answer,  however,  for  freshwater  Algje.  Some  of  the 
specimens  of  marine  Algas,  mounted  in  Goadby's  solu- 
tion, such  as  Codium  tomentosum,  Helminthocladia 
vermicularis,  See,  are  admirable.  This  method  of  pre- 
paring AlgEe  certainly  requires  some  little  expenditure  of 
care  and  patience,  but  it  will  be  found  so  satisiactory  in 
Its  results  as  amply  to  compensateany  additional  pains  ; 
and  when  once  the  reqaisite  arrangements  have  been  made 
the  trouble  in  the  case  of  individual  specimens  from  time 
to  time  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  might  be  expected. 
,  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  method  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  microscopical  objects,  and  especially  to  those  of 
vegetable  physiology.— ijei;.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Annals 
of  Natural  History, 

Death  of  Mrs.  Gilbert. — Eastbourne. — It  is  bur  pain- 
ful duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  relict  of 
Daries  Gilbert,  Esq.,  II.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  that  society.  Mrs.  Gilbert  expired  at  the 
family  residence  in  this  place,  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day last,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  deceased  lady,  actu- 
ated by  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  has  for  several  years  devoted  her 
energies  to  agricultural  affaii-s,  and  was  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  allotment  system,  -svljich  she  carried  into 


practical  operation  to  a  large  extent  on  her  estate  in 
this  parish  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  benefits  re- 
sulting from  her  benevolent  proceedings,  we  believe,  have 
fully  realized  the  expectations  wiiicli  the  supprprters  of 
this  system  anticipated.  Self-supporting  industrious 
schools  have  also  been  iustituied  by  her,  and  the  plan 
appears  worthy  of  imitation. — We  fear  her  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  in  this  place. — Sussex  Express. 

Quecu'i  Inh  and  Fapcr. — There  is  on  sale  under  this 
n.ame  in  Loudon  now,  a  beautil'ul  invention  by  Sir  George 
JIackeiizie.  The  ink  is  a  fluid  resembling  water  in  ajj- 
pearance,  and  not  soiling  any  thing  with  which  it  conies 
iu  contact,  except  silver.  The  pap^-  is  white  and  of 
the  usual  appearance.  When  suck  paper  is  written  on 
with  such  ink,  the  letters  appear  of  a  d^trk  grey,  or  blue 
colour.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  materials  ren- 
der them  peculiarly  suited  to  drawing-room  use.  We 
have  also  sesn  a  capital  black  inl;,  invented  by  the  same 
highly-distinguished  gentleman,  which  is  said  to  resist 
the  action  of  all  known  chemical  agents,  and  therefore 
to  be  incapable  of  obliteration. 

East  Indian  Orcitidaceous  Plants. — At  a  recent  sale 
of  these  plants  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Co.,  the  lots  pro- 
duced from  14s.  to  51.  5s.  each  ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
Deudi'obium  aqueum,  a  species  of  no  great  beauty, 
realised  10/.  On  the  whole,  43  lots  were  sold  for 
118/.  4s.  6d. 

Dropmore,  April  30. — To  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  rarer  species  of  Conifers,  it 
may  be  useful  to  know  that  the  following  are  now  pro- 
ducing their  cones  at  this  celebrated  place.  Abies 
Webhiana  has  male  catkins  on  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  are  many  cones  appeai'ing.  A.Douglasii  is  covered 
"  ith  catkins  and  cones  ;  and  there  are  six  cones  on 
Finns  monticola. 


Bees. 

"  yever  Kill  Bees  ;  never  uUotv  Bees  to  Siearm." — 
Although  this  system  has  been  often  advocated,  it  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  old  plan  of 
j  killing  the  bees  yielded  a  larger  profit  than  most  of  the 
new  systems  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  worthless- 
1  ness  of  the  latter  ;  and  sometimes,  also,  from  a  want  of 
I  requisite  knowledge  on  tlie  subject  Humanity  justly 
recoils  from  the  act  of  killing  bees,  and  urges  the  phi- 
I  lanthropist  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  management  as 
j  will  afford  him  a  fair  quantity  of  produce,  without  either 
direct  or  indirect  injury  to  his  bees.  We  are  led  niore 
particularly  to  this  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  that 
honey  and  \vax  are  not  by  any  means  indispensable 
articles  for  man's  sustenance  or  comfort ;  but,  as  they 
are,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  useful,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  obtain  them,  if  possible,  without  cruelty.  There 
are  several  methods  of  taking  honey  without  killing  the 
\  bees,  which  is  probably  never  necessary,  and  I  imagine 
that  the  fiat-topped  hive  is  as  good  as  any  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  hive  should  be  of  straw,  with  a  wooden  top 
half  an  inch  in  Ihickness,  having  a  hole  either  circular 
or  square  ;  or,  if  preferred,  two  holes,  4  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  6  ins.  apart.  I  find  that  a  piece  of  plate,  or  other 
thick  glass,  h.aving  a  bearing  of  only  j  in.  all  round,  is 
better  than  anything  else  to  lay  over  these  holes.  The 
edge  of  the  glass  should  be  smeared  with  wax  on  the 
the  under  side  to  prevent  any*draft.  The  hive  should 
be  15  ins.  in  diameter,  and  7  ins.  in  height  iu  the  clear; 
and  the  top  should  be  made  with  a  lip  or  place  for  the 
bees  to  alight  upon,  similar  to  that  on  the  bottom  board. 
Wooden-topped  hives  require  thick  covering  in  winter. 
When  swarms  are  not  wanted,  a  straw  hive,  box,  or 
glass,  capable  of  holding  half  a  peck,  should  be  put  on 
the  top,  first  removing  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  fine 
wh'e  ;  and  a  hole  should  be  left  in  the  front  of  this  top 
for  the  bees  to  enter  by,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
bottQna  hive.  If  a  glass  is  employed,  it  should  be 
mounted  on  a  thin  piece  of-  boai-d,  having  a  hole  in  the 
centre  aearly  equal  to  the  size  of  the  glass,  and  a  pas- 
sage-hole iu  front.  I  have  found  that  when  an  ad^- 
tian  of  this  sort  is  put  on  a  stock-hive  early  in  March, 
the  bees  have  seldom,  or  in  fact  have  never,swarmed  with 
me.  Bees  of  course  increase  their  species  at  the  proper 
season,  which  commences  p>robably  in  JIarch,  and 
closes  early  iu  July  ;  but  in  this  they  are  evidently 
guided  by  circumstances.  For  instance,  a  healthy  large 
stock  always  produces  a  larger  swarm  than  a  small 
stock  ;  and  as  there  is  generally  a  considerable  loss  of 
bees  in  winter  and  early  spring,  from  various  casualties, 
the  loss  seems  to  be  made  up  in  the  breeding-time  ;  and 
by  giving  additional  room  early  in  Jlarch.  instead  of 
swarming,  they  fill  the  enlarged  space.  JIuch  that  is 
related  respecting  queens  is  chimericaL  There  is  no 
doubt  a  young  queen,  hatched  at  the  same  time  with 
the  bees  that  are  to  emigrate  with  her,  always  accom- 
panies a  swarm,  but  I  think  never  more  than  one  ;  for 
if  a  swarm  settles  in  three  or  foiu-  bunches,  the  bees 
will  gradually  all  come  together,  perhaps  uniting  with 
the  smallest  cluster,  thus  indicatmg  where  the  queen  is. 
I  separated  a  double  stock  early  hi  April,  and  both  are 
doing  exceedingly  well,  although  one  must  have  been  with- 
out a  queen  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  bees  w  ithout  a  queen 
might  have  been  conscious  of  their  having  eggs  in 
queen  cells  in  their  hive  ;  for  a  hive  that  I  tried  to 
separate  a  fortnight  earlier,  did  not  succeed,  all  t'ne 
the  bees  going  to  one  hive,  and  that  the  one  which  I  had 
removed.  It  is  never  advisable  to  keep  second  or  thh'd 
swarms  (called  casts  and  flights)  ;  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  in  which  they  come  off,  put  them  on  the  top 
of  a  first  swann,  previo'isly  rubbing  the  board  with 
honey  ;  and  about  the  end  of  July,  this  top  hive  should 
be  carefully  removed.  Stock  hives  should  never  be 
plundered  of  honey-comb  by  bee-keepers,  as  it  irritates 


the  bees  exceedingly,  and  gives  them  more  trouble  to 
repair  the  damage  than  to  fill  an  additional  hive  or 
glass.  Every  cottager  should  make  his  own  hives,  and 
this  sort  arc  easily  managed.  Split  cane  is  better  than 
bramble,  and  costs  only  Ad.  per  lb.  I  nniy  again  men- 
tion, that  after-swarms  should  invariably  be  joined  to 
first-swarms  the  day  in  which  they  come  off ;  and 
ho  stock  should  be  deprived  of  any  of  its  contents  for- 
profit;  but  you  obtain  byproper  management,  in  Mayandi 
June,  and  early  in  July,  the  return  for  your  trouble.. 
From  an  experience  of  28  yetirs  in  comparing  the- 
relativc  utility  of  the  ra.any  variously  constructed  hives,  I 
may  sttite  th.at  for  easy  management,  amount  of  produce, 
preservation  of,  and  facility  iu,  performing  the  various 
operations  of  the  bees,  1  consider  the  hive  I  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  at  p.  87,  by  far  the  best, 
— G.  L.  Smartl,  Enfield. 

Answeks. — Sub. — The  semi-transparent  substance  is 
propolis,  which  bees  use  in  founding,  and  stopping  up 
every  little  crevice  in  their  hives.  It  difiers  materially 
from  w.ax,  and  will  neither  float  nor  melt  m  boiling 
water  ;  consequently  it  is  a  sure  fence  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather. —  IV. At  p.  274  an  error  has 

crept  into  my  answer  to  "J.  Thomas."  It  ought 
to  have  re.ad  "  put  tlie  bees  into  a  box  about 
lOJ  inches  clear  each  way,"  instead  of  "  16-J  inches," 

which    would    be    a    lai-ge    hive    indeed.  —  W. 

J.  Smurlt.—Yoii  mention  at  p.  227,  that  "although, 
April  has  commenced,  there  are  no  field-flowers  iit 
most  districts  to  be  found."  This  circumstance  was^ 
therefore,  very  likely  to  cause  bees  to  seek  gardeu- 
flowers,  and  to  tempt  them  to  find  the  White  Willow  or 
Elm,  at  a  distance,  whose  blossoms  never  fail  to  afibrd 
bees  a  rich  supply.  Are  you  aware  th.at  bees  have 
been  Imown  to  swarm  in  April  ?  Your  mentioning  this-, 
backward  season  in  favour  of  what  was  said  respecting 
removing  bees  m  April,  operates  against  your  plan  of 
extracting  their  brood-combs  in  JIarch.  Yv'as  that 
month  not  w-interly  indeed  ?  Exanime  your  bees  more- 
closely,  and  you  will  find  that  their  '•  calls  are  occupied 
with  brood  more  than  five  or  six  months  during  the- 
year."  I  question  if  prosperous  bees  do  not  rear- 
brood  at  all  times.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1814,. 
Hudgson  found  brood  in  the  cells  on  the  I2th  of  Fel» 
I  have  found  young  bees  myself  iu  all  the  various 
stages  of  existence  about  the  same  time  in  March — th& 
very  time  you  propose  to  extract  the  combs.  Why  do 
you  think  midsummer  an  improper  time  for  the  opera- 
tion ?  You  say  that  tomtits  do  not  eat  bees.  Compare 
your  statement  at  p.  87,  respecting  keeping  tomtits, 
from  plundering  hives  by  coloured  strings,  with  what  I 
said,  then  see  which  is  most  like  a  "  nursery  tale."  The 
fdth  that  falls  from  old  combs  shows  that  bees  clean  out 
the  cells,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  crumbs  are  ex- 
crements, or  part  of  the  cocoons  supposed  to  be  left  by 
the  larvffi.  I  mentioned  several  things  that  showed 
this  was  an  unsettled  point,  none  of  which  you  noticed.. 
I  shall  give  the  following  e.xti-act,  which  I  received 
last  year  fi'om  one  whose  authority  is  good ; — '•'  The 
coatings  of  old  brood-cells  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  tm- 
settled  matters.  If  you  put  a  piece  of  old  brood-comb 
into  warm  w.ater,  you  may  separate  it  into  several 
layers — the  structure  itself  appearing  to  consist  of 
successive  layers.  I  have  just  made  out  five.  Now,, 
take  a  piece  of  white  virgin  comb,  and  you  will  be  ready 
to  decide  that  the  cells  consist  of  but  one  of  these 
layers — eryo,  do  the  bees  recoat  them  on  the  emerging 
of  each  set  of  brood  ?  From  the  manner  of  the  ad- 
herence of  these  layers,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  their 
being,  too,  cocoons  of  the  brood."  Since  the  above  w-as 
written  I  have  examined  several  brood-combs  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  have  found  but  one  coating  in  each  of 
the  cells  ;  the  only  difl'erence  was  that  the  coatings  in- 
tlie  old  were  darker  than  in  those  of  the  new  cells.  I  am 
convinced  tiiat  the  cells  are  coated  by  the  bees,  and  not 
by  the  cocoons  from  the  brood  ;  if  otherwise,  why  are 
cells  coated  that  never  contain  any?  I  have  just  de- 
tected the  tough  substance  in  some  half-finished  cells  on 
tlie  margin  of  a  brood-comb,  which  is  enough  to  set  the- 
matter  at  rest ;  and  also  put  aside  all  that  has  been 
said  concerning  the  necessity  of  extracting  combs  from 
old  hives.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  if  brood-cells  were 
not  of  a  firmer  texture  than  honey-ceils,  they  could  not 
stand  the  gi-eat  heat  from  the  larvoe  and  the  bees  ;  and 
likewise,  if  honey-cells  were  coated  like  brood-cells, 
those  that  eat  honey-comb  would  have   a   sweet    but 

a   tough  mouthful. —  W. Este,    in   reply  to   Mi-. 

Briggs,  mentions  that  hives  Nos.  1  and  2  are  under  a 
south  wall.  Hive  No.  3,  box  No.  '1,  in  a  wooden  stand 
facing  the  south  ;  box  No.  2  on  a  flower  border,  south  ; 
they  were  not  touched  from  August  until  JIarch.  I 
began  to  feed  early  in  March,  cold  days  frequently  in- 
terrupted the  feeding;  they  were  weig'ned  on  2Sth  ilarcli ; 
I  continued  to  feed  until  the  1 4th  inst.  Tiie  hives 
under  the  wall  are  very  strong  ;  the  3d  hive  not  quite 
so  strong  ;  the  2d  box  weak.  I  had  one  swarm  each 
last  year  from  the  2d  hive  and  1st  box,  viz.,  on  the  8th 
and  12th  of  May.  Each  hive  and  box  is  placed  on  a 
butter  firkin,  two  holes  being  bored  through  the  hive 
board  ;  the  dead  bees  were  deposited  in  the  firkins  ; 
scarcely  any  dead  bees  were  found  on  2S;h  of  JIarch, 
except  in  the  firkin  under  the  2d  box,  in  that  there 
were  nearly  a  thousand  ;  the  box  No.  2  is  five  years 
old,  the  others  three.  For  two  years  I  have  followed  - 
Jlr.  Jeston's  plan  of  placing  a  butter  firkin,  holding 
561bs.  of  butter,  under  each  box  and  hive,  except  under 
box  No.  1 .  Each  year  the  firkins  have  been  filled  en- 
tirely with  comb,  with  but  very  little  honey  ;  the  firkins 
are  too  large,  and  the  scasous  were  bad.  Box  No.  1 
gave  me  last  year  two  caps  full  of  honey,  each  weigliiug 
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14  ils.  The  fii-st  was  taken  off  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
gecouJ  on  the  14th  of  August  ;  I  should  {loubtk-ss  have 
]md  a  third  had  not  there  been  neglect ;  I  had  iH  all 
62  lbs.  of  honey.  This  year  I  have  put  caps  on  the  two 
boxes  and  on  the  first  hive,  not  using  the  firkins.  I 
had  a  swarm  from  No.  5,  and  one  from  No.  G. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

I.—irOTHOUSES,  COXSERTATORTES.  &c. 

Stotes. — Attend  to  shifting  all  the  frec-^'oiviu^  plants,  whicli 
vnU  now  be  makiug  gi-eat  pro2;ress,  sucli  as  Clerudendrons. 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  similar  showy  kinds,  which  contribute 
largely  to  tlie  decoratiou  of  the  stoves,  and  even  j^reenhouses,  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  gre,it  ai-t  in  cultivating  these 
things  is  never  to  allow  them  to  flag  for  a  moment,  but  to  keep 
them  at  it,  in  right  earnest,  by  an  abundant  supply  of  heat  and 
moistiu'e  and  occasional  shading  in  scorching  sunshine,  until 
their  tiowers  appear,  when  they  may  gradually  be  exposed  to 
more  air  and  a  lower  temperature.  Greenhouses. — Many  kinds 
of  plants  in  these  structures  may  now  be  removed  into  frames, 
and  even  under  temporary  coverings  ;  this  ^-111  enable  you  to 
place  advantageously  the  nmnerous  kinds  of  New  Holland 
plants  which  at  this  season  conti-ibute  so  largely  to  the  beauty 
of  these  houses.  Admit  air  freely,  and  protect  the  plants  in 
bloom  from  the  sun's  rays.  I^elargoniums. — These  ^^111  now 
"be  making  great  pi-ogress,  and  the  early  plants  vrill  be  coming 
into  flower.  Attend  to  tj-ing  them  neatly,  andncver  allowthem 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  even  a  little  manm-e-water  -n-ill 
benefit  them.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  dust  by  syilnging  and 
■washing,  in  order  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  sho^vu  to 
the  best  advantage. — A. 

II.— FLOAVER-GAUBEN  AND  SHRUCBEHTES. 

As  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  continuance  of  fine  weatlier, 
a  few  of  the  most  hai-dy  kinds  of  bedchng  plants  might  be 
turned  out.  such  as  woody  Calceolarias,  Salvia  fulgens,  a  few 
Yerbenas,  A-c,  provided  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  protecting  them 
from  frosts,  which  often  occur  early  in  May.  Keep  Grass  la^vns 
neatly  cut,  roll  and  sweep  walks,  weed  Box,  Thrift,  and  other 
edgings  in  moist  weather,  and  clear  off  dead  plants  from  bor- 
ders and  beds,  if  not  ah-eady  done  ;  look  carefully  over  the  stock 
of  bedding-out  plants,  and  aiTange  the  ditterent  kinds  pre- 
paratoi7  to  planting  out,  contrasting  the  colours  as  much  as 
possible.  l^its  and  Frames. —  Annuals  that  were  sown  last 
month  will  now  require  to  be  potted  oft',  Gennan  Asters,  &:c., 
might  be  pricked  out  on  beds  under  mats,  supported  on  hoojjs, 
previous  to  transplanting  ;  Stocks,  and  other  annuals  might  be 
pricked  out  in  the  same  way.  I'ot  off  tender  annuals,  «-ith  Con- 
volvulus major  and  minor,  into  pots,  and  protect  them  under 
glass  until  aU  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Tender  plants  that  were 
potted  off  early  should  be  shifted  if  they  require  it,  for  if  they 
get  pot-bound  before  being  planted  out  they  seldom  succeed  so 
weU  afterwards. — B. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLO'^ERS. 
•  AitriciO.us  are  now  in  full  flowei',  and  in  order  to  prolong  the 
"bloom,  it  irill  be  requisite  to  remove  them  from  the  frames  to 
a  north-east,  or  northern  aspect,  protecting  tliem  from  rain 
by  an  a^vning  of  calico.  When  seed  of  fine  quality  is  a  de- 
sideratum, manual  or  artificial  impregnation  may  be  resorted 
to.  As  seedungs  get  of  suincient  size  to  handle,  pi-ick  them  out 
into  store-pans.  I^olf/anthuses. — if  gro^Ti  on  beds,  and  intended 
for  exhibition,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  ^rith  a  ball  of  soil, 
and  potted  over-night,  at  the  same  time  watering  well ;  they 
may  be  retiu'ned  to  their  places  after  the  competition  is  ovei", 
sustaining  little  or  no  injmy  by  the  removal.  Tiiiy^s  are  now 
colouring  fast,  and  when  sufficiently  forward,  should  be 
partially  shaded,  and  especially  protected  from  the  bail-storms, 
which  may  now  be  expected  to  prevail.  Support  those  requir- 
ing it  i\-ith  neat  sticks,  aud  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds. 
Cariiatioiis. — Insert  the  whole  of  the  sticks  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  flower  stems.  Late  planted  layers  must  be  care- 
fCilly  tended.  The  past  dry  weather  has  affected  many  through- 
out the  country,  that  apparently  had  survived  the  late  severe 
winter  well,  it  vnH,  howe\er,  be  generally  found  that  those  suffer , 
most  which  have  been  "nm-sed  too  much."  Finks. — If  the 
"beds  are  not  already  top-di-essed,  let  it  he  done  mthout  delay. 
X>ahlifis. — Continue  to  pot  off  rooted  cuttings,  and  harden  those 
already  potted.  Famries  will  now  propagate  readily  by  the  small 
side-shoots.  Prick -them  out  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady 
"border. — C.  * 

lY.— PINERIES,  YINERIES,  .tc._ 

Fineries. — "Where  a  continual  supply  of  fruit  is  wanted,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  putting  out  suckers  in  due  succession  ; 
this  being  in  some  degree  the  gi-ound-work  of  continual  supply. 
Keep  up  atmospheric  humidity  by  every  possible  means,  especi- 
ally on  hot  days.  The  tan  in  the  pits  shoidd  have  a  slight 
wa'tering  at  tinies,  and,  if  possible,  be  stirred  up,  to  promote 
the  escape  of  vapour.  Those  in  houses  should  be  syringed 
slightly  at  least  once  a  day,  and  those  in  dung  pits  on  most 
sunny  days,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  shutting  up  close 
immediately.  Vinci-ies. — Disbud  your  latest  Grapes  attentively. 
Keep  their  stems  constantly  moist  for  a  week  or  ti\-o,  and  main- 
tain for  a  short  period  a  very  moderate  temperature.  Early 
Grapes  now  ripening  should  have  their  remaining  laterals 
thinned  out  considerably,  in  order  to  throw  abundance  of  light 
on  their  principal  leaves.  Fi^s. — These  will  now  require 
abundance  of  water.  Stopping  the  young  wood  must  still  be 
followed  up  as  before,  treating  humidity,  itc,  as  in  fonner 
Calendars,  but  slightly  increasing  it.  Cherries  will  now,  of 
course,  be  ripe  or  ripening.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and  with- 
hold water. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

It  may  be  ohser^'ed  that  the  portions  of  shoots  of  Apricots 
which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  shreds  in  the  preceding 
summer  have  been  more  injured  by  the  frost  than  the  adjoin- 
ing portions.  The  shreds  employed  for  fastening  the  sunnner 
shoots  should  thei-efore  be  of  good  quality,  in  order  that  very 
narrow  sti-ips  may  suffice  ;  and  no  more  should  be  employed 
than  is  absolutely  required.  Plenty  of  room  .should  be  allowed ; 
aiid  the  leaves  shoifld  hang  free,  not  bundled  in  along  \rith  the 
shoots.  "Walls  are  expensive ;  and  every  gardener  ought 
tj  keep  a  good  face  upon  them  as  long  as  possible,  by  not  driv- 
ing nails  faither  than  is  necessary.  For  summer  nailing,  it 
■wUl  generally  be  sufficient  that  merely  the  point  of  the  nail  be 
inserted,  just  enough  to  hold,  but  rarely  farther  than  would 
render  difficult  its  removal  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  With  re- 
gard to  driring  nails  in  the  face  of  the  brick,  that  is  quite  inex- 
cusable. Water  cftectually  all  trees  that  requh-e  it.  If  only  a 
little  rain  fall,  insufficient  to  reach  the  roots,  so  much  more  the 
trees  v,-iU  suffer  on  the  retm-n  of  di-j-  weather— an  expanded 
f  jhage  buing  induced,  requiring  an  increased  supply  of  mois- 
ture, which  the  roots  are  not  in  condition  to  give,  if  judicious 
•watering  be  not  attended  to.  Kitchen -(tarden. — In  cutting  Aspa- 
ragus, ail  the  first  shoots  should  be  taken.  If  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest  stems  are  allowed  to  run  up,  the  other  shoots  from 
the  same  crown  are  placed  at  great  disadvantage  ;  but  ulti- 
mately some  good  shoots,  but  hone  of  the  vary  small  ones, 
should  be  left  to  grow  up.  Where  common  salt  has  been  em- 
ployed as  manure,  the  Asparagus  «t11  be  found  earlier  and 
better  ;  the  cutting,  however,  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  this 
case  so  late  as  is  usually  done  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Sow  Walcheren  and  Knight's  Protecting  IJrocctdi,  German 
Greens,  Savoys,  Carrots,  for  drawing  young ;  Radishes,  Let- 
tuces, and  successions  of  Peas  and  Beans. — E. 
YI.—ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Continue,  as  before  recommended, 
to  for^vard  every  description  of  work  which  might  cause  hin- 
drance during  tiic  Oak-barking  season,  which,  in  early  districts, 
should  be  closely  watchedj  that  the  earliest  ojiportunity  may  be 


taken  to  commence.  JSiirsen/. — Examine  nev.'iy-grr.fted  plants,. 
and  last  year's  budded  stocks,  to  see  that  the  side-shoots  or 
suckers  are  not  gaining  an  undue  influeiice  over  the  worked 
kinds.  Tlie  seeds  of  evergreens  may  still  be  sown  ;  destroy 
weeds,  ic,  as  before. — F. 
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IVotices  to  Correspond!  nt.'i, 

AxEMOXEs — Amateur — These  \v\i\  live  for  years  in  a  warm  well- 
drained  border  ;  but  as  they  are  apt  to  he  attacked  by  grubs 
and  cannot  bear  wet  in  winter,  it  is  better  to  take  up  the 
roots  after  the  plants  have  bloomed,  and  when  the  leaves 
have  began  to  turn  yellow.  The  roots  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  airy  place  until  required  for  replanting.  The  soil  most 
suitable  for  them  is  good  sandy  loam  and  well  decomposed 
cowdung,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  fuiTtier 
to  one  of  the  latter.  If  the  loam  is  stiff,  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sand  to  make  it  free.  They  like  an  open  airy  situation.  J 

Bums — L>  M^l  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  you  the  informa- 
tion you  reqxiire,  but  as  the  columns  ol  the  Cltromde,  crowded 
as  they  lu-e,  weekly,  with  articles  of  more  general  interest, 
cannot  be  open  to  discussion  at  any  length,  though  a  man 
of  little  leisure,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  learning  your 
name  and  addres?,  when  I  will  answer  any  queries  you  may 
put  to  me,  be  they  ever  so  numertJus. — WUiiam  Kidd,  Keic- 
road.  Hammersmith. 

Books — Alethro — M'Intosh's  is    a  very   good   one. S  W— 

Mills's  "  Treatise  on  the  Cucumber  and  Melon. "J 

Bko3IPTOX  Stocks — Sidy — Two  sowings  of  these  should  be  made 
annually,  the  lirst  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  tlie  second 
about  the  21st  of  June.  Soiv  in  beds  of  a  nice  sandy  loam,  in 
an  open  situation,  and  about  the  endof  .^itgust,  if  the  weather 
is  moist,  or  the  beginnuig  of  September,  transplant  them 
-  into  a  border,  placing  five  in  a  patch  :  at  the  same  time  pot  off 
a  store  to  be  kept  in  a  frame  over  winter  for  planting  out  in 
spring,  as  winters  like  the  past  invariably  destroy  them,  ex- 
cept in  vei-y  &he>tered  situations.  Use  fi-inch  pots  for  the 
purpose,  which  should  be  filled  «-ith  good  loam  mixed  ivith  a 
little  rotten  dung  ;  the  more  airy  tlie  situation  is,  and  the 
diyer  the  plants  are  kept  in  duU  weather,  the  better  they  will 
succeed.  Plants  that  sm^ive  the  ^^■inter  in  the  borders  are 
always  finest,  but  those  kept  in  pots  are  well  worth  the 
trouble.  Seed  three  or  four  years  old  is  better  and  more 
likely  to  produce  double  bloom  than  that  of  one  year  old.    F. 

Creepers — W  }!'— Hardenbergia  macrophylla  (blue),  Mande- 
^lUa  suaveolens  (wliite),  Clematis  azurea  (lilac),  Capiifolium 
japonieum  (pale  yellow),  Tecoma  australis  (dark  orange). 
We  never  give  prices. 

B.VHLiAs — J M F—l^o  report  of  the  Dahlia  Show  you  mention 
appeared  in  this  paper,  "We  cannot  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  new  sorts  coming  out  this  season.  The  follo■^^ing  varieties 
sent  out  last  year  are  good  show  flowers  : — Fi'octoi-'s  Non- 
pareil. Keyne's  Standard  of  Perfection,  Sparc's  Lady  Antro- 
bus,  Tunille's  Essex  Bride  and  Bemiondsey  Bee,  Brown's 
Ladv  St.  Maur  and  Raphael,  Sir  J.  Stewart  Richardson,  and 
Smith's  Sir  E.  Sale.*  ; 

BoLiCHOS  LiGNOSUS — A  SuhsGrihGr — It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
pot-room,  plenty  of  hght,  and  not  more  heat  than  is  derived 
from  the  sun. 

Gas-tar — S\ib — We  have  never  heard  of  oil  being  used  with 
gas-tar  ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  it  hot,  and  to  apply  it 
in  that  state.  jS. 

Grass-seeds — Alethro — Ton  do  not  want  any  Grass-seeds.  Fill 
in  the  joints  as  you  propose,  and  as  soon  as  the  Grass  begins 
to  grow,  it  will  run  from  turf  to  tui-f,  and  bide  the  openings. 
Roll  it  well.  If  you  will  have  Grass-seeds,  take  Crested 
■*I)og's-tail  and  White  Clover. 

Hyacinths— Cor^Ziis — The  offsets  should  not  be  removed  till 
the  foliage  is  T\-ithered  and  the  roots  perfectly  dry.J 

Insects — E  A — No.   1  is   Timarcha    tenebrieosa ;    2,    Pcecilus 

cupreus  ;  3,   Cychnjs  rostratus.  i2. Donald — Tom-  insects 

are  the  males  of  tico  species  of  Coccus  ;  but  you  should  have 
sent  the  females  irith  them,  and  a  leaf  of  the  plants  they 

inhabited.  7?. B  C^The  weevil  is  the   Cm-cnlio  picipes, 

described  and  figured  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  journal,  p.  292,  to 
which  I  must  refer  you  for  the  remedies.  I  should  like  to 
learn  the  result  of  the  application  of  gas-water.     Xippivg  the 

infested  leaves  of  the  Apricots  answers  every  purpose.  R. 

K  L — It  is  a  tludps  which  has  injured  youi-  Cucumbers,  and 

fumigation  with  tobacco  or  sulphiu",  is  the  best  remedy. 

Tali^neAa — Please  to  send  us  some  of  the  small  water-insects 
you  complain  of,  irithout  which  it  is  not  possible  to  answer 
your  inquiries,  i?. If  a  Sid)scrihcr  ■nill  transmit  us  speci- 
mens of  the  caterpillars  desti'oying  his  CheiTy,  Apple,  and 

Pear-trees,  we  iiill  advise  liim  on  the  subject,  i?. J^jV— We 

cannot  at  present  furnish  the  infoiination  you  require  re- 
specting the  toad.  Have  |you  searched  Rees's  or  any  other 
Cyclopa?dia  1  F. 

Local  Societies — President  of  W.H,  5.— Thanks. 

Manures — Ji'i? — Guano  should  be  apphed  when  the  land  is 
wet,  or  mixed  ^^■ith  water.  It  is  unfit  for  Peas,  aiid  only 
makes  them  run  to  leaf.  It  is  excellent  for  Strawbemes, 
and  is  advantageously  applied  when  they  are  ahont  to  flower. 

Suh — You  may  apply  niti'ate  of  soda  to  yoiu*  la^^l  at  the 

rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.     Let  it  be  dissolved  in  abundance  of 

water,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  water-cart. + J  L — We 

beUeve  that  bone-gi-'ease  may  be   obtained  by  boiUng  and 

r  skimming.  The  last  prices  of  the  manure  market  were  given 
at  p.  2G6.t 

Morphology — A  B— Your  Polyanthus,  called  Charles  in  the 
Oak,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Morphological  ti-uth.  The 
cup  (or  calyx)  is  generally  angular  and  five-toothed.  Botan- 
ists say  tha't  it  consists  of  five  leaves  imperfectly  foraied  ;  igno- 
rant people  disbelieve  that  statement,  and  call  it  atheistical. 
Here  you  see  that  whether  atheistical  or  not,  it  is  true  ;  for 
the  five  leaves,  instead  of  being  imperfect,  as  is  usual,  have, 
oaring  to  some  unknown  cause,  grown  into  five  small  but  per- 
fect leaves. 


Names  of  Fruits — E  J/— Eriobotrya  japouica.i; £/  n — Not 

known.il 

Names  of  Plants — >?  ^Var\iford — It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
your  Narcissus  is  from  a  withered  liower  and  no  leaf;  but  it 
seems  curious  and  distinct  in  its  present  state.T^ — —J  C — 
1,  Narcissus  anceps  ;  2,  N.  calathinus  ;  3,  N.  Jlacleaii ;  4,  N. 

stramineus  :    0,  N.  parvulus. J  C — Xylosteurp  alpigenum. 

B — Oncidium  luridum. Ni^w^r — Some  sort  of  Cucurbit; 

perhaps  a   Water  Melon. SvJJ- — We  cannot  undertake  to 

name    florists'  flowers. J A   Gall — It  is  impossible  to  say 

what  land  of  Acer  either  is  from  such  twigs  ;  that  in  the 
letter  is  not  A.  dasycaii^um.  Send  full-grown  leaves  in  sum- 
mer, and  then  you  can  have  the  proper  names.lT 

Pansies — G  P — Procure  tlie  following  12  flowers  : — Mrgor's 
Bridegroom,  King's  Exquisite  aud  sulphm'ea  elegans,  Pier- 
son's  l*i-ince  Albert,  Buxton's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Cook's  Paragon 
and  Mulberry  Superb,  Pierson's  Black  Prince,  Brown's 
Curion  and  Ai-ethusa,  Thompson's  Coronation  and  Pizarro. 
Two  parts  good  Ipam,  eni-iched  vAx'h  one  of  well-rotted 
manure,  is  a  suitable  soil  for  Pansies.'^- 

Pelargoniums — Tristan — Instead  of  plunging  the  pots  into  the 
soU  dming  the  summer  months,  your  plants  will  succeed 
better  if  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  intt^  the 
beds  ;  they  may  be  taken  up  and  potted  again  in  autumn. § 

Planting — iV F  G — Col.  Greenwood's  plan  of  transplanting  is. 
we  doubt  not,  a  good  one  ;  we,  however,  knoiv  nothing  of 
it  beyond  what  is- stated  in  his  book,  which  was  reriewed  in 
a  former  number. 

PoT.A.TOES^-.^l  Moss — The  Potatoes  are  yellow,  mealy,  and 
e.tceU6nt. 

Roses — M  C  K — The  "  Tree  Rose  "  gives  practical  instructions 
for  its  formation  and  culture.  You  had  better  order  it  of 
your  bookseller ;  if  that  is  very  inconvenient  we  will  send  you. 
a  copy  by  post. 

SEAKALE^This  is  so  easily  grown  that  we  dare  not  promise 
any  lengthened  ohsen'ations  on  its  growth,  so  long  as  we  are 
so  much  pressed  upon  by  other  matters,  but  youi'  letter  shall 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  phmt  likes  stiff  soil,  aud  salt  and 
water  applied  abundantly ;  give  each  plant  overhead  i  oz.  of  salt 
in  a  quart  of  water  weekly  for  sLx:  weeks,  when  iu  full  gro^rth. 
As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  over  withdraw  the  covering  pots, 
and  lejive  the  plants  to  their  fate.  We  suspect  you  to  have 
been  taking  too  much  from  your  stools. 

Soil — Taiinton — It  is  difficult  to  say  wliy  young  Apple-trees  will 
not  thrive  where  old  ones  have  been  previously  growing  ;  the 
fact  is  well  knDT\m.  Theory  says  that  the  roots  of  the  Apple 
throw  off  excrementitious  matter  which  other  Apples  will 
not  grow  iu :  but  experiment  does  not  confirm  the  specu- 
lation. The  belief  is  that  the  soil  is  utterly  exhausted  of 
something  which  the  Apple  7iii(s(  have  to  grow  in  :  that  some- 
thing is  probably  mineral  matter  ;  ivy  the  effect  of  adding  to 
the  soil  Uine,  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  small  quantities.  Pears  . 
and  Plums  will  follow  Apples,  with  better  success. 

TnE  Animal  Oat — Would  any  good-natm-ed  person  oblige  the 
Editor  with  a  few  seeds  of  this  old  fashioned,  and  now  for- 
gotten, but  most  curious  annual  ?  f/iipaid  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
Turnham -green,  London. 

Vines — JL — The  gTeen  excrescences  on  your  Tine-leaves  are 
pi-oduced  by  excessive  gi'owth.  You  have  kept  the  house  too 
damp  and  hot,  and  have  forced  the  leaves  too  fast,  with  too 
little  light.  Such  exuberant  growth  is  unsightly,  but  of  no 
other  importance. 

YioLETS — ^((6 — You  vdW  find  directions  for  tiie  management  of 
these  in  last  week's  Pajjer,  at  p.  27(3. J 

Worms — A  Sub — Lime-water  kills  them  as  soon  as  it  fairly 
bathes  them  ;  how  often  the  pots  must  be  watered  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  soil.  If  in  good  order,  once,  or  at  the 
most  twice,  is  often  enough. 

Misc. — Stih — The  Pelargonium  sent  is  not  the  "Rising  Sun."" 

FG  S — Tweezers   for  dressing  flowers  may  be  procured 

from  any  respectable  seedsman,  ivljo  will  also  most  probably 

be  able  to  tell  you  where  the  rare  is  to  be  purchased.' 

Cori/hts — The  properties  of  the  Euchsiaj-^ili  be  given  in  a 
future  Number.* A  B — You  can  have*  the  Number  men- 
tioned.  J'P.H'^Sheet^glass  will  not  resist  the  blow  of  a 

stoi-m ;  but  rough  plate-glass,  such  as  is  advertised,  will. 
The  space,  e  f  g  h,  «ill  clo  perfectly  well  for  a  span-roofed 
conservatory,  provided  trees  do  not  approach  it  very  nearly 
on  the  north,  &;c.  But  you  had  better  use  as  large  squares 
of  glass  as  you  can  readilj'  get,  ■  and,  under  your  cii'cmn- 
stances,  that  glass  should  be  white  and  clear  on  all  sides 
except  the  south.  In  all  probability,  your  Coronilla  was 
killed  at  the  bottom,  though  you  did  not  perceive  it.  If  its 
roots  are  alive,  it  man  pnsb  again  :  but  we  doubt  it.  Mildew 
is  to  us  a  most  mysterious  disease  :  we  will  print  your  letter, 

and  it  may  eUcit  an  opinion   from  somebody. Highgate — 

We  \vM\  answer  your  inquiry  when  we  can  find  the  plant  you 
mention.  London-bridge  is  a  large  building  ;  be  so  kind  as 
name  the  whereabouts   of  the   granite  masses  on  wiiich  the 

plant  is  growing. A   Suh — Plant  out  your  Tobacco  2  feet 

apart  in  rows  of  rich  soil,  and  protect  the  plants  from  frost. 
First,  however,  put  the  seedlings  three  in  a  pot,  and  keep  them 
there  till  they  have  made  fom*  leaves.  It  is  vei'y  possible 
to  over-manure  Broccoli  ;  manm'e  is  best  dug  into  the  ground 
some  time  before  the  plants  are  lined  out.  Trim  your 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora  to  a  single  stem,  train  the  bead  um- 
brella-shape ;  give  it  good  soil,  the  shelter  of  a  conserva- 
torj-,  and  plenty  of  light  and  pot-room.  You  probably 
kept  it  in  the  shade  too  much.  The  stocks  shank  ofl"  from 
too  much  coM  moistm-e  in  the  soil. — — (JJ-i— The  cheapest 
material  for  shading  greenhouses  is  a  course  canvass  that' 
may  be  had  for  5t?.  a  yard  ;  the  easiest  way  of  using  curtains  i 
made  of  such  materials  is  to  attach  them  to  pulhes  in  the  . 
top  of  the  roof,  and  to  draw  them  up  when  wanted.  Rollers 
are  always  out  of  order.  Such  canvass  mil  not  pei-mit  bees 
to  pass  through  it ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  find  their  way 
in  between  the  joins  of  the  separate  curtains.  If  you  want 
to  exclude  bees,  you  must  use   threads   stretched  across  tbp 

openings,    or  very  coarse  muslin. F  M — Rhododendron 

Smithii  is  nothardy.J >St(i>— Had  you  not  better  ascertain 

whether  youi-  Tropseoluui  is  sound  ?-  We  should  ""think  not, 
or  70°  would  surely  have  started  it  into  gro\^'th  ;  should  it, 
however,  show  signs  of  gi'o\ring,  remove  it  immediately  to  a 
light  and  aiiy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  as,  if  forced  to  grow  too 

rapidly  it  will  be  apt  to  lose  its  leaves  after^vards.J P 

Mackenzie — Yes,  \vith  much  pleasure  ;  but  how  can  it  be  sent  ? 

A  ii^— We  believe  the  fruit  to  which  you  allude  is  the 

Momordica  Chiu'antia. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— Siff) — The  outline  of  yoxir  seedling  is  good,  but 
it  is  too  flat  in  front,  and  thi  blotch  dies  away  gradually 

instead  of  having   a   clean  edge,* J  H  E — None   of  your 

seedhngs  possess  much  novelty  ;  they  are  vei'y  good  flowers, 
vaiied  in  coloui"  and  maiidng  ;  1,  2,  3,  6,  are  the  best  in  the 
collection.* 

Cinerarias — D — A  large  flower  of  good  colour,  but  too  starry.'^ 
G  .ff^Three  good  seedlings,  of  which  we  prefer  No.  3,  on 

_  account  of  its  compact  and  slightly  cupped  form  ;  1  and  2  are 

£  repetitions   of  sorts   in    cultivation.* IDF — No.   4,   the 

quilled  variety,  is  worthless,  from  the  irregularity  in  the  form, 
of  the  flowers.  No.  3  is  very  pretty  but  too  small.  The 
notched  petal  of  No.  2  is  a  great  fault,  being  so  erident,  other- 
wise it  is  a  deUcate  and  pretty  variety.'^" 

CoRii.;EA — ID  P — Your  seedUng  is  no  improvement." 

Pansies — J  MB — Your  seedling  is  a  large  and  bold  flowerj 
faulty  in  its  outline,  and  too  ragged  on  the  edge  of  the  petals.^ 

i,%  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  tog 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  bog  for  the  indulgencq 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  iu-| 
teresting  communications  is  stiU  delayed. 
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.-{farms  lo  Htl 

To  BE  LET,  and  entered  upon  at  Michaelmas  next, 
TArNEL  rAKM, 
In  the  parish  of  Thorley,  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight,  containing  :— 

A.      R.      P. 

AraWe ^^I    o    ?^ 

Meadow  and  Pasture 153    2    30 

Homestead  &c.  5    1    17 


a4:)G    3    2 

This  Fiirni  will  bo  Let  cither  on   Lease  for  a  term  of  years. 

OT  subject  to  Tenant  rights  on  the  Lincohishire  system.— For 

further  particulars,    apply   to   Messrs.    Sewflls,  Noiicis,  and 

EsTCOCET,  Solicitors,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 


ri^U  BE  LET,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1846,  a 
J-  FARM  from  (>00  to  700  acres,  chiefly  Arable,  but  contain- 
ing a  pmii'-rtiiiu  (..f  Fasture  and  Water-Meadow  ;  the  land  is  of 
first-rati-  Miiality,  and  varies  from  a  red  marl  of  great  depth  tu 
a  lighter  (k:^i:rijttiun  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent Dwelling  House  on  the  Farai,  which  is  situated  in  a  Mid- 
lond  County,  3  miles  from  a  Railway  Station,  and  near  good 
mai'kets.  An  agreement  will  be  given,  securing  the  capital  of 
the  occupier,  to  thefuUest  extent.  The  objectof  the  proprietor 
in  advertising  is,  to  secure  a  Tenant  of  large  capital,  and  who 
is  determined  to  farm  on  the  most  approved  principles  of 
naodern  agricultui-e. — Direct,  A.  B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James'- 

street,  London. 

NATIONAL  MODEL  FARM,  GLASNEVIN,  NEAR  DUBLIN- 

MR.  SKILL} NG,  Agriculturist,  having  received 
permission  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion to  receive  into  the  above  establishment  a  superior  class  of 
Agricultural  Pupils,  from  and  after  the  FJth  of  May  next, 
Twelve  idU  be  admitted.  Terms  for  Board,  Lodging,  Wash- 
ing, and  Instruction,  oOL,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
avlvance.  CreiitKnu'ii  wishing  to  avail  themselues  of  the  in- 
struction given  by  Mr.  Skilling,  mtliout  residing  in  the  estab- 
lishment, may  attend  his  lectures  and  receive  practical  infor- 
mation upon' the  payment  of  20i.  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance,  the  pupils  ^v■ill  receive  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Agiioulture,  and  in  the  ordinary  branches 
ofanEnghsh  Education. 

Further  particulars  will  be  given  upon  application  to  Mr. 
Skilling,  at  the  Farm. — Glusncvin,  May,  1845. 
-  FERUYIAN^GUANO. 

The  Inca's  cargo  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  imported  by  Messrs. 

Wh.  Jos.  ilvEiis  it  Co.,  Liverpool,  the  Agents  of  the  Peruvian 

■GovernmenE. 

HANI)  J.  WEBB  having  purchased  tlie  above 
•  Cargo,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  any  one  the 
Analysis  of  the  same,  by  Dr.  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemisti7,  London. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Report,  says— "This  is  a  cleanly-collected 
primitive  Guano,  in  a  state  of  entire  preservation,  being  the 
genuine  excrement  of  the  birds,  and  the  proportion  of  rich  or- 
ganic matter  is  double  of  that  in  the  average  Ichaboe  (African) 
Guano,  and  the  Ammonia  is  70  pei'  cent,  more." 

He  also  adds — ' '  From  its  large  amoimt  of  Potentia  Ammonia 
its  beneficial  operation  will  continue  for  four  or  five  seasons." 

H.  and  J.  W.  have  just  received  another  Cargo  of  LINSEED- 
CAKE,  of  first-rate  quality. 

CRUSHED  LINSEED,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  AFRICAN 
GUANO,  GYPSUM.  SULPHURIC  ACID,  &e. 

City  Wharf.  Bath  Road,  Worcester. 


GARDEN,  FLOWER,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

CLARKE  AND  CO.,  Seedsmen,  SQ,  High-street, 
Borough,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  their  Customers  and  the 
P^abUc,  the  following  choice  assortment  of  Seeds  which  they 
can  confidently  recommeucl,  having  been  selected  from  the  best 
stocks.  A  collectioif*of  Kitchen  Gai'den  Seeds,  one  year's 
supply  for  a  large  establishment  for  30s.  ;  a  collection  of  do.  do., 
in  smaller  quantities,  155.  ;  G5  papers  of  choice  Half-Hardy 
and  Eardy  Annual  Flower  |Seeds,  for  lOs. ;  25  papers  of  ^New 
Sorts  of  Flower  Seeds,  such  as  Viscaria  oculata,  Nemophila 
discoidalis,  Phlox  Dnimmondii,  Clintonia,  Martynia,  Braehy- 
coma,  Ac.  Ac.  for  Gs.  A  collection  of  Gei-man  imported  Asters, 
in  2i  Superb  Yai-ieties,  for  45. ;  a  collection  of  German  10-week 
Stocks  in  SO  Superb  Varieties,  for  5s.  ;  Double  Pux-ple,  and 
Double  Erowni  Wallflower,  Is.  per  packet ;  Emperor  Stock, 
blue  and  scarlet  (of  superior  beauty,  lasting  six  years  and 
blooming  three  or  four  times  in  the  season),  Is.  per  packet ; 
■with  every  other  description  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
equally  low  prices.  A  list  of  prices  of  a  choice  assortment  of 
Field  Turnip.'^  can  be  had  on  application.  Genuine  Ichaboe 
Guano  at  7/.  5s.  per  ton.  or  in  small  packages  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Amateurs,  i  lbs.  for  Is. — London,  May  3. 


BRAIN'S  GYPSUM,  235.  per  Ton,  Good  and  Cheap. 
No.  397.  April  2-Js  1845.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
examined  a  sample  of  Gypsum  sent  by  Mr.  BRAIN,  of  Thomas 
street,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime 94-10 

Water  5-00 

Cai-bonate  of  Lime  -90 

Animal  Matter  and  Soda  . ,        . .     Traces. 


(Signed)        Mitchell  &■  Field.  100-00 

5a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish -to  ^ati,  London. 
DeUvered  free  of  Cartage  to  any  Wharf  or  Rail  in  Town. 


^^e  flQilcuItural  ^aiette* 


SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOB.  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

i,r , Tif...,    „  fAericuItiiral  Society  nfEniiland. 

WBraEsnAv,      May    7[Hij;hlHi.d  and  Aerlcultural  Sode.y. 
TnuBsnAv,         May    8 — Agticultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 
Wkdnesdav,     JHav  14— Aj;rtcit'lural  Society  <f  Kngliind. 
Tkubsdav,         May  is— Aeririihtir.il  Imp.  SdC.of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Mo      1  e  f  R't;hmond shire 

iuay   J5^  Bi^fieM  and  Walsham 

fstnke  Ferry 
May  16<  Debenham 
t  Wronihani 
May   17— Cardiff 


JVfay 


={J." 


f  London 

.pponey 
-May  10  -  DarlinBion 
May  1  =  (  «»=l><';f'i  Hundred 

May   15— Grove  Ferry 


The  present  is  the  proper  season  for  top-dress- 
ing OUR  GRAIN  CHOPS.  As  the  winter  has  been  a 
prolonged  one,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Wheat 
harvest  -svill  be  late,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  plant  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  in  many 
cases  a  still  more  serious  injury. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  means  of  invigo- 
rating its  growth,  which  we  have  in  the  application 
of  stimulating  food  to  the  weakened  and  retarded 
plant,  become  peculiarly  valuable.  And  in  order  to 
answer  at  once  the  numerous  inquiries  we  receive 
on  the  best  way  of  pushing  forward  vegetation  and 
promoting  the  development  of  numerous  and  vigor- 
ous steins,  where  the  root,  owing  to  the  long  period 
of  alternate  frost  and  thaw,  is  now  thin  and  weak, 
we  take  the  present  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  the  subject. 


The  practice  of  top-dressing  gram  is  not  a  new 
one.  In  many  parts  of  England  it  has  long  been 
the  custom,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  apply  top- 
dressings  to  sickly  croi)S  upon  weak  soils.  Soot, 
salt,  rape-dust,  and  other  substances,  have  been 
more  or  less  so  used  as  fertilisers.  Although,  how- 
ever, top-dressings  may  have  been  very  generally 
sncccsslul,  centuries  ol  experience  in  their  use, have 
left  us  no  trustworthy  principles  to  guide  future 
practice,  much  less  have  they  predicted  the  advent 
of  a  period,  now  confidently  looked  forward  to,  when 
a  specific  application  may  be  made  to  a  crop,  under 
given  circumstances,  and  its  results,  in  every  case, 
anticipated.  This  fact  is  a  clear  evidence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  an}'  amount  of  experience  by  itself  to 
direct  us,  under  all  circumstances,  in  the  march  of 
improvement.  A  true  theory  of  agriculture  is 
wanted  to  guide  us  in  our  search  after  "fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,"  from  which  each  succeeding 
generation  may  derive  the  increase  of  food  which  it 
requires.  The  fisherman,  it  is  true,  can  navigate 
with  certainty  when  he  keeps  near  his  own  shore  ; 
but  he  who  would  "venture  more,"  and  visit  strange 
seas,  must  steer  by  compass  and  chart. 

Ill  the  case  before  us,  haTing  no  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  operated  to  produce  beneficial 
effects  u])on  the  crop,  the  occasional  failure,  and  the 
occasional  success  of  top-dressings,  did  not  atlbrd 
to  the  farmer  a  rule  by  which  he  could,  in  the  one 
case,  find  a  more  efficient,  and,  in  the  other,  a  more 
economical  agent.  This,  we  repeat,  was  a  difficulty 
whose  solutionwasbeyondtheability  of  any  amount 
of  that  practical  skill  which  depends  solely  upon 
experience.  Since,  however,  science  has  been 
adopted  as  a  guide  by  the  labourers  of  the  field,  the 
case  has  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  food 
essential  to  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  plant  ;  the 
quantity  of  such  food  existing  naturally  in  the  soil  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  each  element  of  it,  as  it  exists 
in  the  manures  usually  applied,  are  no  longer  matters 
of  vague  conjecture.  The  intelligent  cultivator  is, 
in  fact,  now  able  to  select  for  use  those  manures 
which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  matters 
which  his  crops  require,  or  which  his  soil  is  especi- 
ally deficient  in  ;  and  consequently  he  is  able  to 
explain,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  operations  ;  and  to  predict  the 
effects  of  an  intended  application. 

For  the  most  comprehensive  attempt  which  has 
yet  been  made  to  test  the  merits  of  the  various  fer- 
tilisers, and  to  note  their  eftects  in  a  manner  admit- 
ting of  conclusions  illustrative  both  of  principle  and 
practice,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  1841 
that  Society  offered  prizes  of  50/.,  SO/.,  and 
20/.,  for  the  best  Essays  "  on  the  Effects  of  Special 
Manures  ;  "  pointing  out  for  trial  a  great  variety  of 
substances.  In  1844  these  prizes  were  awarded, 
and  the  successful  papers  have  since  been  published 
in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Society.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  anj^  abstract  of  the  experiments 
and  investigations  reported  in  these  papers  ;  such 
reports  cannot  be  abridged  without  mutilation. 
They  form,  however,  a  valuable  book  of  reference 
for  the  agriculturist  who  would  inquire  into  the 
peculiar  and  specific  action  of  a  great  variety  of 
manures  upon  different  crops.  As  we  have  already 
said,  they  are  not  only  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
theory  of  manuring,  but  they  also  place  before  the 
farmer  a  chain  of  facts  which  are  safe  guides  to 
future  practice,  especially  as  regards  that  branch  of 
manuring — top-dressing — to  which  we  now  refer. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  following  con- 
clusions, deduced  b_v  Mr.  John  Hannam  (who  ob- 
tained the  first  prize),  and  by  Mr.  Garuixer  (who 
was  the  next  successful  competitor).  Upon  the 
Wheat  crop,  on  thin  limestone  (magnesian)  soil, 
Mr.  Hannah's  investigations  show  ("Transactions," 
March,  1844,  page  19,5,  &c.)  :— 

1st — That  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  nf  potash,  and 
soot,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  produce  of 
Wheat,  both  straw  and  grain. 

2d — That  common  salt  has  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  grain,  and  to  decrease  the 
weight  of  straw  (mark  the  "weight  of  straw,"  as  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  does  not  diminish  the  bulk)  ; 
and  that  common  salt  increases  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  the  grain,  and  hence  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  manures. 

3d — That  sulphate  of  soda  has  no  visible  effects 
upon  the  Wheat  crop. 

4th — That  ammoniacal  liquid,  from  the  gas- 
works, has  an  astonishing  tendency  to  increase  the 
produce  of  Wheat ;  and  that  the  gas  liquid  h-is  the 
same  effect  upon  the  green  plant  as  the  nitrates, 
viz.,  renders  the  colour  darker,  and  retards  the  pro- 
cess of  ripening. 

5th — That  sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.,  fails  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  half  acwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Cth — That  common  salt  diminishes  the  weight  of 
straw  more  than  the  bulk,  and  renders  it  white  and 


brittle  ;  and  improves  the  sample  and  weight  ot  tiio 
grain. 

7th — ^That  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  ad\autage  as  a  top-dressing  for  winter 
W  heat,  which  does  not  answer  our  expeclalions  at 
spring. — The  following  are  also  a  kw  of  his  conclu- 
sions on  the  effects  of  manures  upon  the  Barlej'- 
crop  on  the  same  soil. 

1st — That  guano  is  superior  to  Rape-dust. 

2d — That  saline  applications  may  be  used  with 
success  upon  soils  which  require  manure. 

3d — -That  upon  a  soil  which  has  had  Rape-dust 
as  a  manure  for  grain  for  a  length  of  time,  a  dressing 
of  saline  manures  may  be  advantageously  used  upon 
the  Barley-crops. 

4th — That  nitrate  of  soda  increases  the  crop  of 
straw  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  grain,  and  renders 
the  straw  soft  and  bulky. 

5th — That  sail  increases  the  grain  more  than  the 
straw. 

Cth — That  salt  as  a  top-dressing,  auxiliary  to 
Rape-dust,  &c.,  is  extremely  valuable,  and  improves 
the  produce  in  quantitj'  and  quality. 

7th — That  salt  applied  alone,  or  with  another 
substance,  has  the  same  visible  effects- — acting  at 
the  latter  period  of  the  plant'sgrowth,  and  blanching 
the  straw  and  stubble. 

Conclusions  of  a  similar  nature  are  deduced  from 
several  other  experiments  upon  all  sorts  of  grain. 
Mr.  Gardiner's  experiments  with  the  same  sub- 
stances lead  him  to  conclude  (pages  231-249 — • 
"  Transactions  Highland  Society,"  July  1844)  : — 

1st — That  all  dressings  and  manures,  containing 
a  large  pcr-centage  of  nitrogen  ;  as  guano.  Rape-dust, 
salts  of  ammonia,  nitrates  of  soda,  &c.,  make  the 
grain  grown  by  them  lighter  in  weight  per  bushel, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  give  more  bushels  per 
acre  as  well  as  more  straw. 

2d — That,  on  the  other  hand,  such  manures  as 
common  salt  give  heavier  grain  per  bushel  but  fewer 
bushels  per  acre. 

Srd — That  if  the  same  be  found  to  hold  good  ia 
other  places,  the  most  judicious  and  economical 
method  is  to  use  a  mixture  of  these,  as  common 
salt  with  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  of  the  others  ;  the 
one  will  give  qnantily,  while  the  other  will  give 
weight. 

4th — That  guano  does  not  lessen  the  weight  of 
grain  quite  so  much  as  the  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash,  and  that  a  mixture  of  it  with  salt  would, 
there  is  reason  to  beheve,  become  one  of  the  best 
dressings  for  Wheat  crops. 

5th — That  salt  will  in  places  far  from  the  sea,  in 
general,  be  found  advantageous  as  a  dressing  upon 
grain  crops  ;  although  it  docs  not  bring  away  a 
rush  of  growth  like  the  nitrates  it  will  be  found  in 
such  places  that  it  will  cause  the  grain  to  weigh 
more  and  bo  of  better  quality  in  clearness' of  colour 
and  plumpness.] 

Cth — That  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  ammonia 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  have  the  same  efliect  as  the 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potash. 

7th — That  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  act 
diflferently,  and  in  many  cases  will  not  pay  when 
applied  to  grain  by  themselves. 

8th — That  soot  differs  little  in  its  effects  from  the 
nitrates  ;  but  that  upon  grain  its  efiTects  are  more 
evanescent. 

9th — That  guano  is  "  a  universal  manure,"  and 
"  has  in  all  cases  been  found  an  acquisition.'' 

We  shall  next  week  examine  the  practical  and 
theoretical  tendency  of  these  conclusions. 


THE  CULTIVATOR,  OR  SCARIFIER. 

As  I  see  you  have  lately  been  describing  this  imple- 
ment in  your  Paper,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
you  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  a  trial  of  several 
forms  of  it  which  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
on  the  estate  ot  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq  ,  Painswick.  The 
object  of  this  trial  of  implements  \*s  as  much  to  test  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Dynamometers  (Clyburn's  and 
Cottam's)  employed  as  to  ascertain  the  points  on  which 
tlie  merits  of  an  efficient  cultivator  must  turn. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  was  on 
the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  upper  part  of  it  contained  a  great 
deal  of  Couch,  and  was  tlius  well  suited  to  test  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  implements  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
was  cleaner.  Tliere  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed,  and  without  uamiug 
those  implements  which,  in  my  opinion,  excelled  the 
others,  I  may  safely  say  that  one  point  (to  which,  in- 
deed, you  have  already  alluded  at  p.  193)  was  clearly 
brought  out,  viz.,  that  the  liability  of  the  cultivator  to 
clog  in  foul  land  is  greatly  diminished  by  tlie  rows,  iu 
which  the  teeth  lie,  being  placed  obliquely,  not  directly, 
across  the  implement.  A  gi-eater  distance  is  thus  per- 
mitted between  the  teeth  themselves,  while  the  nearness 
of  the  paths  in  which  they  move  iu  the  land  remains 
unaltered.  Another  point  which  was  also  determined 
as  conducive  to  the  self-cleaning  ability  of  these  cultiva- 
tors is  the  height  of  the  framewoi-k  of  the  implement 
above  the  ground. 

In  reference  to  the  indication  by  the  dynamometers  . 
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of  the  drauglit  of  the  various  implements,  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  jji-ecise  number  of  stones  to  which  it  amounted, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  may  advert. 

1.  The  difference  in  tlie  draught,  when  working  in  foul 
and  in  clean  hind,  was  not  so  much  as  I  expected  ;  on 
the  average  it  did  not  amount  to  above  16  or  i  8  per  cent, 
on  the  wlfole— being,  wlien  the  bottom  of  the  tines  were 
set  3  inches  below  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of  the  wheels, 
about  41  stone  for  the  foul  land,  aud  :',h  on  the  clean. 

2.  Nor  was  the  difl'erence  in  the  draught,  when  working 
up  and  down-hill,  so  considerable  as  might  have  been  e.\- 
pected ;  tlie  up-hill  averaging  somewhere  about  40 
stone,  aud  the  down-hill  not  much  more  tiian  35.  As 
regards  the  two  dynamometers,  the  indications  of  Cot- 
tarn's,  as  registered  by  an  observer,  geuerally  exceeded 
those  of  Clybnru's,  registered  by  itself,  to  the  amount  of 
10  to  12  per  cent. ;  but  there  was  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in  these  differences,  showing  that,  when  observed  by  a 
careful  and  competent  person,  this  dynamometer  may 
he  usefully  employed— the  difference  may  have  arisen 
from  the  scale  being  inaccurately  divided  ;  or,  as  is  not 
improbable,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  observer  being 
more  struck  by  the  maxima  in  the  variable  position  of 
tlie  inde.x  thau  by  its  minima,  and  being  thus  induced  to 
place  the  average  somewhat  higher  than  its  i)roper  po- 
sition on  the  scale.  Without,  however,  entering  here 
into  the  question  how  far  the  variable  force  employed  in 
tlie  draught  of  agricnltural  implements  is  capable  of  ac- 
curate indication  by  the  variable  collapse  of  a  spring  ;  it 
is,  at  all  events,  clear  that,  assuming  its  accuracy,  it  is 
far  better  that  this  indication  should  be  registered  on 
paper  by  the  same  instrument  which  exhibits  it,  than 
that  its  amount  should  be  left  to  the  estimation  and 
award  of  au  observer.  —  John  Morton,  U'hiificld, 
Wotlon.  

ON  DIBBLING  SEED. 
Yon  -will  doubtless  accuse  me  of    a  very  inhuman 
desire  to  hunt  this  unhappy  subject  to  death  ;  but,  if 
you  have  a  spare  corner  of  your  Paper,  I  will  beg  it  for 
the  accompanying  observations. 

Some  persons  whom  I  have  conversed  with  upon  this 
matter,  have  thought  there  was  not  sufhcient  evidence 
for  the  importance  I  have  attached  to  nicety  in  de- 
positing the  seed  at  a,  certain  depth,    and  they  have 
appeared  to  have  been  less  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
roots  of  white  corn  crops  than  I  had  thought  probable 
when  I  sent  you  my  former  remarks  upon  dibbling.     I 
therefore   seud   you  herewith  a  sketch  of  two  young 
Wheat  plants,  if  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  it  into 
your  Paper  may  add  to  the  information  of  any  of  your 
readers.     Of  these,  fig.  1  is  a  dibbled  specimen  ;  fig.  2, 
a  drilled  one.     Upon  examination  of  these  two  plants, 
the  benefit   of  securing   a  proper   depth    to  the  seed 
cannot,  I  think,  be  at  all  dubious.     It  will  be  seen  that 
from  the  germ  of  each  there  is  a  kind  of  neck  («)  up  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  about  to  emerge  from  the  earth. 
From  the  shoulder  (4),  which  is  next  above  this  neck, 
proceed  those  roots  which  are  commonly  termed  the 
coronal  roots  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  is  furnished 
with  other  roots  striking  deeply  into  the  ground.     Now, 
it  is  very  plain  that  plants  like  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats, 
which  grow  to  a  considerable  height,  must,  when  agitated 
by  the  wind,  exercise  a  very  powerful  leverage  over  the 
roots  ;  if  those  roots,  therefore,  commence  their  branches 
immediately  at   the   surface  of  the  soil,  as  in  fig.  2, 
although  they  may  be  ever  so  strong  or  numerous  they 
will  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  perpendicular  direction 
of  the   stems   attached  to  them  ;   the  stalks   may  be 
thrown  down  even  while  the  roots  are  as  firmly  as  ever 
fixed  in  the  earth.     But,  if  the  neck  be  fully  developed 
as  in  fig.  1,  it  will  be  impossible  that  this  can  be  effected 
without  great  violence,  because  the  tap  roots  act  as  the 
stepping  of  a  mast,  while  the  coroual  roots  steady  it  as 
the  shrouds  do.     In  this  case  something  must  break 
before  the  plant  can  be  thrown  down,  which  in  the  other 
need  not  happen.     Now,  upon  inspection  of  a  natural 
specimen  of  this  neck,  it  will  be  perceived  that  though 
slender  it  is  of  a  very  stiff  and  unyielding  nature,  to 
which  fact  the  durability  of  it  will  bear  witness,  for  it 
■will  be  found  nearly  perfect  in  all  the  stubbles  which 
have  stood  the  wet  and  frosts  of  winter.     If  sown  or 
drilled  stubbles  be  examined  carefully,   there  will  be 
found  necks  of  every  length  from  3  or  4  inches  long  to 
almost  nothing  at  all,  and  it  will  appear  that  these  dif- 
ferent lengths  will  be  owing  not  to  any  capriciousness 
in  the  plants  themsel^^s,  but  solely  to  variation  in  the 
deposition  of  the  seed,  for  it  will  be  shorter  or  longer  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  the  grain  shall 
be  placed  in  the  soil.     This  the  remnant  of  the  seed 
will  prove  ;  and  further  inspection  of  corn-fields  ante- 
cedently to  harvest  will  show  that  the  best  tillered  and 
most  erect  ]ilants  are  those  most  perfectly  furnished 
with  this  highly  effective  apparatus,  while  those  which 
are  lodged  or  root-fallen  are  wholly  or  partially  desti- 
tute of  it. 

From  such  facts  we  can  only  conclude  that  a  shallow 
deposition  of  the  seed  makes  it  impossible  that  Nature's 
provision  for  the  future  stability  of  the  plant  shall  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  only  objection  to  this  state- 
ment which  occurs  to  me  at  present  is,  that  Nature 
could  never  have  intended  that  a  grain  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats  should  be  sown  at  any  depth  in  the  soil, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  human  labour,  this  was  not 
likely  to  take  place  extensively  ;  but  the  same  objection 
might  be  urged  against  growing  Pine  plants  in  England  to 
which  climate  they  are  not  indigenous,  and  yet  the  finest 
Pines  are  grown  here.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
without  any  arrogance  or  impiety,  that  we  may  improve 
upon  the  ordinary  operation  of  Nature  in  the  case  of  the 


Cerealia  also  ;  and,  indeed,  instances  of  this  are  so  very 
frequent,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dUate  upon  the 
point.  Since  then  there  are  evident  signs  of  the  supe- 
riority of  such  plants  of  white  corn  as  have  been  set  at 
a  proper  depth,  over  those  which  have  been  carelessly 
disposed  on  or  near  the  surface ;  it  is  plainly  indicated  to 
the  agriculturist,  that  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  depth, 
and  exactness  in  attaining  it,  are  subjects  which  may 
very  advantageously  occupy  his  attention.  The  Want 
of  this  attention  or  of  the  means  of  cin-reetly  performing 
the  operation,  will  satisfactorily  account  for  some  of 
those  disappointments  which  farmers  so  frequently  ex- 
perience when  their  crops  are  coming  into  ear.  On 
good  ground  the  plants  which  have  not  a  full  develop- 
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Fig.  1. 


ment  of  the  tap-root  will  tiller  quite  as  well,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  present  as  jiromising  an  appearance 
as  those  which  have  ;  it  is  only  when  increased  height 
and  the  swelling  ear  acts  forcibly  upon  the  roots  that 
the  defect  begins  to  be  seriously  disadvantageous  ;  they 
then  become  lodged  or  root-fallen.  Dry  weather  must 
also  be  more  prejudicial  to  these  superficially-rooted 
plants,  since  their  descending  roots  are  both  less  strong 
aud  less  numerous  than  the  others. 

The  hand-dibble  of  your  correspondent  "  Capensis  " 


seems  to  be  an  useful  implement  ;  its  oporaiiun,  how- 
ever, must  be  slow,  and  I  should  think  the  pressure  it 
exercises  would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  seed  in  hard  or 
strong  soils.  The  machine  which  1  have  already  alluded 
to  in  your  columns  acti  upon  a  principle  somewhat 
similar,  except  that  it  obviates  this  probable  disadvan- 
tage, by  sinking  the  solid  end  of  the  dibble  in' the  soil, 
then  deli vering'tlie  seed,  aud  afterwards  pressing  it  down. 
I  dp  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  practised, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mechanism  which  Nature 
provides  fiu-  securing  the  erect  position  of  the  Cerealia 
would,  if  imitated,  be  the  most  effectual  method  of 
steadying  uewly-planted  treis. — //.  IF.,  St.  Giles's, 
O.rfJrd. 

FIBROUS  COVERING  STIMULATES 
VEGETABLE  GROWTH. 
A  LiG^T  covering  of  straw,  for  instance,  on  Grass 
land,  will  stimiilate  its  growth  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  ;  much  more  indeed,  it  would  appear,  than  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  ground  is 
thus  kept  moist  in  dry  weather.  As  I  have  not  seen 
much  reference  hitherto  to  this  subject  in  your  columns, 
I  seud  you  some  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
which  1  have  received  from  G.  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
leigh,  Cornwall,  who  first  directed  attention  to  this 
subject : — 

1.  What  crops  has  the  process  hitherto  been  tried 
on  with  success  ?  Alls. — Meadow  Grass,  Clover  lea. 
Vetches,  aud  Wheat. 

2.  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  it  best  to  apply  the 
covering  ?  Ans. — From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the- 
end  of  October  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  action. 
For  early  Grass  it  should  be  applied  at  the  end  of  Feb. 

3.  Is  the  covering  allowed  to  remain  on  till  the  crop 
is  ready  for  cutting,  i.  e.  supposing  Grass  to  be  the  crop  t 
Aus. — -It  is  generally  removed  three  or  four  days- 
previous  to  cutting.  It  is  lifted,  that  is,  raked  up  and 
relaid  about  every  three  weeks,  while  the  Grass  is- 
growing. 

4.  What  materi.al  is  used  in  covering  ?  Ans. — 
Wheat  straw,  Oat  straw.  Rushes,  or  Brushwood.  I& 
this  scarce  year  of  straw.  Rushes  and  Heather  have- 
been  much  used. 

5.  What  weight  of  material  should  be  used  per  rood 
("i"  of  an  imp.  acre)  ?  Ans.-rl  j  ton  (25  cwt.)  per  statute 
acre,  if  Wheat  straw  ;  this  will  furnish  a  measure  for 
other  materials  used. 

6.  What  instances  of  success  has  the  process  met 
with  in  your  experience  ?  Ans. — The  instances  are  very 
numerous  ;  there  is  no  instance  on  record  where  it  has 
failed,  except  in  cases  where  too  great  a  quantity  of 
fibrous  covering  had  been  used,  or  which  is  by  far  the 
more  general  where  too  little  had  been  applied.  Most 
persons  on  first  using  fibrous  covering,  are  afraid  of 
using  too  much. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  coiiying  the- 
following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gurney,  in  Jnne  last, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  East  Cornwall  Experimental  Club, 
as  they  were  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  that  date. 

"  About  seven  weeks  since,  I  covered  half  a  field  of" 
3  acres  of  Grass  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight 
since,  when  examined,  the  increase  was  found  to  be  at 
the  j'ate  of  5000  lbs.  per  acre  over  the  other  part  of  the 
field.  At  the  same  time  the  straw  was  raked  off,  and 
laid  in  rows  about  12  feet  apart  on  the  field  ;  115  sheep 
were  then  put  into  the  field  with  a  view  to  eat  it  down 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  after  they  had  been  there 
about  a  week  they  were  succeeded  by  2G  bullocks  to  eat 
off  the  long  Grass  which  the  sheep  had  left  :  the  field 
was  eaten  as  bare  as  possible.  The  same  straw  was 
now  thrown  again  over  the  same  portion  of  the  field 
from  which  it  had  been  raked,  and,  on  inspection  this 
morning,  I  found  the  action  going  on  under  it  as  power- 
fully as  before." — To  this  I  have  to  add  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
from  Mr.  Gurney :  "  If  you  lay  about  20  lbs.  of  Wheat 
straw  lightly  over  a  piece  of  Clover  lea  or  meadow  Grass, 
of  18  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  you  will  very  soon  see 
for  yourself  the  singular  action  of  fibrous  covering  ; 
rake  it  off  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  relay  it ;  observe 
the  change  produced  on  the  piece  of  Grass  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fields.  In  my  prac- 
tice the  covering  is  '  lifted  '  {i.  e.  raked  off  and  relaid) 
about  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  I  usually  eat  it 
off  by  sheep  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight ;  at  the  time  it  is 
lifted  the  straw  is  raked  into  heaps  by  a  crescent  tooth 
:  rake,  and  the  sheep  admitted  into  the  field.  If  de- 
pastm-ed  by  bullocks,  I  generally  allow  the  covering  to 
remain  three  weeks  ;  these  periods  are,  however,  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  soil  aud  the  weather.  If  you 
will  make  an  experiment  on  Vetches,  and  also  on  Wheat, 
you  possibly  may  be  interested  in  watching  its  action. 
1  have  given  you  the  quantity  of  straw  on  a  definite 
e.xtent  of  ground  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  best  thickness  if  used  over  fields  on  an  extensive- 
scale.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  results  if  you  make- 
any  experiment.  I  am  desirous  of  comparing  the 
different  results  of  experiments  making  in  several  parts, 
of  this  country  with  a  view  to  determine  the  rationale' 
of  the  action  ;  experiments  are  being  made  also  ia 
different  climates,  some  in  Russia,  and  some  under  the 
line  :  it  will  be  curious  to  see  if  this,  or  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  has  any  influence." 

I  must  also  add  the  following  par'agraph  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  being  a  report  of  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  North 
Cornwall  Experimental  Club ; — 

"  In  reporting  the  further  results  of  Gurneyism 
several  curious  facts  came  out.  The  Rev.  W.  Wright, 
of  Marhamchurch,  said  he  had  this  year  produced  cOB- 


sideralile  i]icre;ise  in  tlie  ginwtli  of  Vetclit'S  Iiy  ils  iic- 
tion  ;  on  other  licrbnge  the  cfl'ect  wiis  ^iniihir  to  that  ol' 
last  feason.  Mv.  llowe  said,  tiiat  Grass  liacl  grown  4 
inches  \\  itliin  tlie  last  three  weeks  at  Ponghill ;  that  it  was 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  anrl  looked  healtliy  and  strong. 
The  report  of  the  effects  of  fibrous  covering  ihi^  season 
showed  that  ils  action  was  not  owing  to  tiic  shade  or 
drouglit,  as  supjmscd  by  many  last  summer.  The  chair- 
man reported  the  results  of  several  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  fibrous  covering,  placed  at 
given  distances  above  the  ground.  He  hail  supported 
the  covering  on  light  fran)es,  elevated  respectively,  3 
inches,  G  inches,  1  foot,  2  feet,  and  3  feet  above 
the  gnnuid.  Also,  at  the  same  time,  be  had  in  the  .same 
field  laid  some  \^'heat  straw  iiglilly  on  the  Grass. 
He  Iiad  noticed  and  measured  as  accuratelv  as  lie 
could  the  effect  produced  under  the  coverings.  The 
experiment  was  made  on  the  CGtIi  March,  aud  about 
a  land  yard  of  ground  in  each  case  was  operated  on 
adjoining  each  other.  Under  the  lowest  covering, 
there  was  soon  a  darker  colour  visible,  and  the  white 
Dutch  Clover  made  its  appearance  ;  in  about  four  days, 
the  outline  of  the  pieces  was  distinctly  formed.  The 
rest  followed  in  succession.  Ou  the  17th  of  April  the 
first  liad  grown  tl]rough  the  covering  ;  under  that  of 
()  inches  high,  the  Grass  had  increased  about  5  inches 
in  length,  above  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fields  ; 
and  was  rapidly  making  its  w.ay  to  touch  the  covering. 
Under  a  foot,  the  Grass  had  iucnased  about  SJ  inolies 
in  length.  Under  the  covering  placed  2  feet  above  the 
griniud,  the  Grass  had  incre.nsed  only  about  U  inch  ; 
and  under  that  of  3  feet  elevation,  there  was  simply  a 
marked  outline,  visibly  showing  an  action  going  on  ; 
the  Grass  was  darker,  looked  stronger,  and  thicker,  but 
M'.as  not  of  sufficient  length  above  that  surrounding  it 
to  be  measured.  Under  the  straw  laid  on  the  groujid, 
the  Gr.nss  bad  increased  about  3  to  4  inches.  The  most 
rapid  growth  was  that  under  the  covering  placed  3  inches 
above  the  ground.  He  was  repeating  the  experiments 
•at  lower  and  hiijher  distances,  and  would  communicate 
the  residts  at  their  next  meeting.  Many  reports  were 
made  of  (he  efl'ect  of  this  siiigulnr  action  in  practice. 
It  appeared  that  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  Wheat  straw,  per  acre,  had  produced 
•withiu  the  last  month,  2  tons  of  Grass.  When  raked 
off,  it  was  said, '  no  watered  meadow  looked,  or  was  be- 
lieved to  be,  equal  to  a  well  Gurneyised  field.'  " — J.M. 


so  essential   when  superphosphate  is   used;  and  with  I  the  annual  value   of  \Vl.  should   be  compulsorily  taken 
this  fact  in   view,  the  question  has  arisen   with  me — j  on  hire  in  every  parish,  and  placed  free  and  uncontrolled 
whether  Turnips  could  be  grown  to  the  same  advantage, 
by  the  use  of  superphosphate,  in  soils  well  known  to  be 


Hone  Oorrsspondeucs. 

Poultry. — Having  been  niiicit  interested  in  observing 
the  peculiarities  of  my  poultry-yard,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  you  may  possibly  consider  what  I  am  about  to 
relate  as  of  sufHcient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  your 
Gazette.  During  the  greatest  heat  of  the  summer  of 
18-f;3  ([^  cannot  recall  the  date),  a  chicken  was 
hatched  in  my  hen-house,  from  a  nest-egg  which  had  so 
long  served  the  purpose  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  removed  ;  it  was  hatched  hy  tlie  hens  which  suc- 
cessively chanced  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nest,  aided  by 
the  unusual  and  equable  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 
Another  circumstance  of  interest  and  peculiarity  oc- 
curred in  the  same  poultry-yard  last  summer,  in  June. 
A  hrood  of  guinea-fowd  were  hatched  by  a  hen,  andj 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks,  were  deserted  by 
their  foster  parent  ;  they  then  attached  themselves  to 
another  hen,  and  the  attachment  has  continued  on 
both  sides  up  to  the  present  time.  Only  two  of  them 
now  remain,  and  they  are  the  terror  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  w-aging  war  with  every  cock  and  hen  ;  their  fa- 
vourite alone  escapes  their  tyranny,  but  to  her  they  are 
always  gentle.  They  roost  together,  fly  to  each  other's 
rescue  when  attacked,  aud  are  seldom  apart,  showiuo- 
every  sign  of  affection  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
hen  is  now  hijring.  I  am  curious  to  ascertain  whether, 
when  she  has  a  f.xmily  of  her  own,  the  affection  will 
contmue  undiminished,  hy  jealousy  on  one  side  and 
maternal  ties  on  the  other.— J".  R. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  is  at  the  present  time  receiving 
coiisiderable  attention  from  the  agricultural  community, 
m  Its  relation  to  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation.  The  theory  of  the  necessity  of 
a,llcali,  and  other  inorganic  elementary  substances,  to 
assist  in  the  full  development  of  the  plant,  is  nearly 
universally  received  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
liaymg  seen  any  record  of  exiieriments  ill  which  was 
fully  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  growing  plants 
when  any  particular  ingredient  generally  found  in  the 
species  of  plant  under  cultivation  was  entirely  absent 
ftom  the  soil,  every  other  condition  being  the  same, 
would  not  experiments  upon  a  small  scale— the  expe- 
I'lmenter  having  this  object  in  view— be  of  great  service 
to  the  practical  farmer  \  as,  if  the  fact  which  is  assumed 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  presence  of  inorganic 
element  is  fully  proved,  it  would  completely  establish 
the  claim  of  chemistry  on  liis  attention  ;  and  this  would 
be  beneficial,  for  he  is  not  generally  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  him  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science.  Superphosphate  of  lime  has 
tf^lp  """^  to  be  the  best  manure  for  Tm'nips  ;  but  as 
the  Turnip  is  a  potash-plant  rather  than  a  lime-plant, 
the  superphospate  would  appear  to  act,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  enabling  the  plant  to  extract  from  the  soil 
the  potash  generally  found  therein.  Under  this  view 
of  the  action  of  the  manure,  the  suggestion  naturally 
arises  th,at  its  value  would  be  enhanced  by  tlie  addition 
of  potash  at  the  time  of  using.  This  scarcely  appears 
to  be  (he  ease  ;  as  the  addition  of  wood-ashes  in  quan- 
tity to  the  superphosphate  does  not  give  proportionate 
results  in  the  increase  of  crop.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  appear  that  potash,  as  a  manure,  is  not 


delicient  in  potash  ?  The  inorganic  theorists  say  that 
it  would  he  impossible  ;  but  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
prove  its  im]i0S5ibility  by  experiment,  and  thus  establish 
the  truth  of  the  positive  necessity  of  particular  inor- 
ganic element  in  the  food  of  plants  ?  A  boon  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  faiiniu;;  community  if  individuals 
who  have  opportuidiy  and  inclination  wo-.ild,  on  a 
.small  scale,  direct  their  attention  to  the  growth  of 
|ilants  in  artificial  soils,  in  (vhich  it  was  kuowii  no  alka- 
line substances  were  present  ;  at  thes.-ime  time  inquir- 
ing how  far  the  mineral  may  bo  substituted  for  the 
vegetable  alk.ali,  aud  how  far  the  alkaline  eartlis  may 
be  substituted  for  lioth.  Experiments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, if  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  inorganic  theory, 
would  go  very  far  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer 
against  the  suggestions  of  science.  'J'he  best  w.ay  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  prejiare  a  poor  sand,  by  washing 
with  acid  to  remove  the  alkalies,  and  then  to  give  the 
ingredients  of  earth  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  particular  jilant  under  experiment,  with 
the  exceiition  of  the  particular  substance  to  be  witliheld 
at  the  option  of  the  experimenter.  The  results  of  com- 
]iarative  trials,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  necessity  of  certain  sulistances  as  component  parts 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  will  be  taken  to  effect  the 
organisation  of  a  plant,  would,  if  published,  be  very 
valuable  to  the  farming  ctimmunity. — J.  JJirditt. 

Su/j.snilinf/  Clay  L^iiit — I  am  sorry  I  have  so  lonir 
delayed  answering  your  questions  respecting  the  expe- 
riment of  subsoiling  a  retentive  clay.  The  part  of  the 
field  to  wdiich  I  alluded  in  my  former  communication, 
was  ploughed  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  about  5  ins.  deep, 
and  the  subsoil  plough  moved  the  under  part  of  the 
furrow  about  the  sanie  depth.  I  thus  obtained  about 
10  inches  of  soil.  After  so  doing,  I  crossed-ploughed 
it  with  a  double  mouhl-board  plough,  throwing  up  the 
furrows  similarly  to  a  Celery-mouud.  I  imagined  the 
frosts  would  then  pulverize  the  same,  and  in  the  sprin" 
it  would  only  require  the  cultivator  to  reduce  it  to  a 
good  seed-bed.  To  ray  disappointment  I  found  the 
raised  furrow  fine  on  the  surface,  and  wet  and  stiff  at 
the  bottom.  I  therefore  harrowed  it  as  level  as  possible, 
and  ploughed  it  with  a  common  plough.  The  stiff  fur- 
rows hardened  in  a  few  days,  and  required  the  spike 
roller  to  break  the  clods.  The  weather  continuing  dry, 
I  burnt  the  whole  of  the  surface  in  heaps  (of  about  half 
a  cart-load  in  each),  at  an  expense  of  three  guineas  per 
acre,  iucluding  coal  and  spreading,  and  planted  it  witli 
Swedes  to  draw  off  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  looked 
well  the  first  two  months,  but  afterwards  turned  blue  in 
the  top,  and  were  not  so  good  as  those  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing that  was  cross-ploughed  but  not  subsoiled.  After 
removing  the  Swedes  I  planted  the  part  of  the  field  with 
Wheat,  and  now  that  the  burnt  soil  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  natural  earth,  the  plants  grow  away 
vigorously,  and  the  appearance  is  promising.  To  those 
who  think  the  experiment  an  unfair  one,  as  the  cross- 
ploughing  might  have  injured  the  land,  I  would  suggest 
a  trial  without  it,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  result 
was  favourable.  My  own  private  opinion  is  opposed  to 
subsoiling  retentive  clays.  I  have  subsoiled  GO  or  70 
acres  of  sand  and  deep  loam  with  great  advantage.  In 
fact,  nothing  can  be  better  than  occasionally  shaking 
the  under  part  of  the  Turnip  soils.  The  same  should 
he  done  when  under  fallow,  and  invariably  dressed  with 
lime  afterwards. — Henry  Hudson,  Jun.^  IVick. 

Employment  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Labourers. — 
At  a  time  when  poor's-rates,  poverty,  and  population, 
are  each  aud  all  upon  the  increase,  together  with  the 
probability  that  the  law  of  settlement  will  be  revised, 
and  a  junction  of  parishes  into  Unions  take  place,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  rate  for  the  poor 
is  administered  so  as  to  create  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefits  which  such  a  sum  of  money  would  naturally 
command.  It  is  admitted  that  one  great  cause  for  the 
rate  is  an  excess  of  labour,  and  of  this  excess  there  is 
no  diminution,  rationally,  to  be  expected.  Instead  of 
confining  the  excess  within  the  ignoble  walls  of  a  Union 
house,  I  propose  to  place  it  in  a  position  to  earn  its  ow-n 
livelihood  under  the  glorious  canopy  of  Heaven.  This, 
I  sliall  endeavour  to  show,  might  easily  be  done  without 
any  additional  rate.  I  will  take  two  counties,  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk",  with  their  population,  number  of  acres,  and 
amounts  levied  as  poor's-rates,  and  assume  that  for 
every  hundred  acres  four  agricultural  labourers  are 
employed,  and  call  the  excess  10  per  cent,  of  able- 
bodied,  i.e.  10  per  cent,  more  than  are  required  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  or  r.atlier,  than  are  employed, — to  illus- 
trate the  proposition — 

Population,   .  _.,.  Assumed   Excess 

1811.        Acres.        b-ic.      Labourers.  10  pr  ct. 
*NoRfOLK  ..    412,621      1,292,300     23^.079  51,692         6,169 

Suffolk    ..    315,129        gis,700     175,795         36  748        3,674 

The  rate,  per  head,  of  the  whole  population,  is  in  Nor- 
folk \\s.  bd.  and  in  Suffolk  lis.  2d.  I  mention  this  to 
sliow  that  the  poor's-rates  of  these  counties  nearly 
double  the  average  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  that 
such  a  fact  calls  aloud  for  inquiry.  I  have  said  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  rate  is  in  consequence  of  an 
excess  of  labour,  which  I  assume  to  be  10  per  cent., 
forming  as  above  3,169  excess  of  labourers  in  Norfolk, 
and  3,G74  excess  of  labourers  in  .Suflblk.  This  then  is 
the  question — Is  it  better  for  the  community  that  this 
excess  should  be  provided  fur  in  a  Union  house  at  a  rate 
not  less  th.an  1 0^.  per  head  per  annum,  or  that  land  of 


in  the  hands  of  the  most  industrious  portion  of  this  ex- 
cess of  labourers  for  life  ?  Such  a  reward,  for  good 
conduct,  must  eventually  raise  around  us  a  much  more 
contented  and  ha])py  population.  To  efiect  it  very  little 
more  than  one-fifth  ])art  of  the  rate  now  levied  would 
be  absorbed,  and  that  wdiich  was  an  excess  replete  with 
idleness  and  want,  and  sunk  in  all  the  concomitant  evils 
attending  such  a  dei^raded  state,  would  claim  its  privi- 
lege to  walk  erect  and  put  ou  the  native  dignity  of  man. 
Tliese  small  allotments  to  industrious  Ial)ourer5  would, 
at  once,  supply  the  link  that  has  long  since  been  re- 
quired in  the  chain  that  should  unite  all  n-anldnd  in  one 
common  brotherhood.  To  a  willing  mind,  giving  life 
and  power  to  this  sketch  would  bo  an  easy  task,  for  be 
the  ri-al  per-ccntage  of  excess  what  it  may,  so  long  as 
the  expense  per  head  in  a  Union  house  for  able-bodied 
labourers  is  10/.  per  annum,  so  long  will  it  be  more 
wise,  more  humane,  and  more  in  conformity  with  Chris- 
tian duty,  to  adopt  some  plan  of  this  kind.  To  any 
who  suppose  that  land  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 
would  not  support  a.  man,  his  wife,  and  family,  I  would 
refer  them  to  any  industrious  labourer.  I  would 
make  the  rate  security  for  the  rent  to  the  land  owner, 
and  would  require  certain  qualifications  ou  the  part  of 
the  labourers. — Bcecle.^,  March,  1845. 

Runnel.  —  Numbers  of  persons  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend many  articles  wliich  appear  in  the  journals, 
from  the  fact  that  very  different  names  are  applied  to 
the  same  things  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  what  are 
used  in  another  district.  When  speaking  of  the  runnet 
(page  21.')),  "  W."  says,  "it  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
usual,"  &c.  Now,  I  presume,  by  runnet,  he  means  the 
liquid  produced  from  a  solution  of  the  calf's  stomach 
cured.  In  order  that  he  ra.ay  better  understand  me,  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that  here  the  calves'  stomachs  are 
salted  by  the  butchers,  and  placed  in  mugs,  perhaps 
50  or  100  together,  for  some  time  (part  of  tlie  salt 
melting  forms  a  pickle  or  brine)  ;  they  are  then  sold 
by  the  butcher,  aud  called  bag-skins.  The  farmer, 
when  he  gets  them  home,  shakes  out  the  salt,  stretches 
them  with  a  strip  of  wood,  and  hangs  them  up  to  dry; 
some  hang  only  one  at  a  lime,  and  use  it  while  it  lasts, 
whilst  others  (aud  I  think  the  better  plan)  hang  three 
or  four,  and  cut  a  piece  off  eaeli.  The  farmer,  or  dairy- 
maid, makes  her  steep  (or  liquid  used  for  curdling  the 
milk)  every  day,  by  pouring  upon  the  cutting  or  cut- 
tings of  the  bag-skin  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
letting  it  stand  till  the  following  morning,  when  it  is 
stirred  in  the  milk  to  produce  curds — that  is  what  is 
here  called  "  putting  in  the  steep." —  W.  Livesey. 

Domestic  Poultry. — I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers,  who  are  keepers  of  poultry,  would  supply  a  few 
plain  and  practical  directions  for  the  treatmeut  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  p.articularly  as  to  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  feeding  those  which  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  poultry-yard,  in  order  to  insure  their  good 
health  and  productiveness.  There  are,  I  am  aware,  a 
number  of  treatises  published  with  the  view  of  supplying 
this  information  ;  but  a  short  explanation  of  some  suc- 
cessful modes  of  management  would  be  infinitely  more 
useful.  As  the  subject  of  poultry  is  now  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  CVi»wjic/e,  it  would  be  well  if  those 
dealers  who  can  supply  pure  breeds  would  make  use  of 
your  advertising  columns,  naming  iu  all  cases  the 
prices. — A  Subscnber. 

Gorse. — Is  not  the  Furze  which  seems  to  puzzle 
"Or'.hophilus"  (see  jMge  248)  the  Ulex  hibernicus, 
wliich,  I  know,  is  used  iu  some  parts  of  Ireland  as 
fodder  ?  I  have  seen  a  small  quantity  cultivated  in 
Gloucestershire  for  the  same  purpose;  and  It  was  found 
to  answer  very  well  for  cows,  being  much  more  tender, 
and  not  nearly  so  rough  as  the  English  Gorse — A 
Subscriber. 

Top-Dressing — Grass-Lands. — There  is  scarcely  any 
question  on  which  farmers  are  more  divided  than  the 
proper  time  of  applying  top-dressings  to  Grass-lands. 
Some  are  advocates  for  spring,  and  others  autumn.  .  I 
am  of  opinion  that  autumn  is  the  proper  time,  it  being 
the  season  of  the  greatest  leisure  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
land  is  then  less  injured  by  carting  over  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  being  much  colder 
in  winter,  the  dung  affords  a  protection  to  the  tender 
roots  of  the  plant,  aud  whatever  particles  of  fertility 
exist  in  the  manure,  are  iu  winter  washed  down  into 
the  soil.  A  scorching  sun  and  dry  winds  are  more  per- 
nicious to  manures  spread  thinly  over  the  soil,  than  any 
drenching  rain  can  possibly  be.  And  the  fact  that  those 
farmers  who  supply  Large  towns  with  hay  adopt  the 
practice  of  autumn-dressing  deserves  consideration. 
Animal  manures,  either  liquid  or  solid,  before  beiiig  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing,  to  Grass-lands  iu  p.articular, 
should  be  well  incorporated  with  some  earthy  substance, 
so  that  the  gases  may  be  retained.  For,  spreading 
animal  manures  alone  upon  the  surface  of  a  field,  is  to 
manure  the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  soil.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  consideration  of  farmers,  whether  it  might 
not  be  proper  in  the  first  case  to  give  Grass-lands  a 
good  harrowing,  applying  the  manure  immediately  after- 
wards, which  should  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  the  field,  then  cover  the  manure  with  some  earthy 
substance  (of  which  the  soil  is  deficient,  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured), applying  the  roller  after  to  consolidate  the  wdiole. 
By  such  means  a  good  compost  will  be  made  iu  the  field 
after  the  manure  is  applied.  The  soil  spread  over  the 
dung,  will  not  only  .absorb  gases  which  would  otherwise 
escape,  but  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  winds,  till  its 


fertilising  qualities  are  Incorporated  with  the  soil_.     By- 
Companion  to  the  Biitish  Alraanack'fpr  16-13,  pages  192,  193.  |  pursuing  this  system,  the  objection,  to  ihe  application  of 
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uuf*?rmeii:oyl  iuauur\*s  is  obvia:o\l.  AikI  tlio  soil  is  so 
i>pe:>eJ  tiiat  any  maniuv  spread  upon  it  gets  at  oiicejto 
the  rwots.  Couse^^^lellt!_v  a  small  iiuantiiy  thus  appUcJ 
goes  as  far  as  a  larger  quaniity  applieil  in  the  eonuuoii 
way.  After  sueh  a  prwess,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow 
a  small  quantity  of  IJrass  s<xxls  to  supply  the  jilace  of 
what  may  have  been  torn  up  by  the  prv>cess  of  harrow- 
ing. ShouM  the  above  be  in  practieo  by  any  farmer,  1 
shall  feel  obliged  by  inrorniatiou  on  this  subject  thrtmgli 
the  medium  of  your  C<i:eltc.  In  eouelusion  I  beg  to 
say,  that  I  consider  it  a  bad  practice  to  pasture  early 
hay-fields  late  in  autumn.  There  should  be  enougli 
Grass  left  to  afford  the  tender  roots  some  protection 
against  the  severity  of  our  winters.  If  the  soil  be  well 
dresse.l  with  manure  it  can  do  little  or  no  injury  to 
pasture,  iu  the  early  part  of  autumn,  taking  caix-  not  to 
let  cattle  uik>u  it  in  wet  weatlier.— J.  M'Jntosh. 

Slftping  Sf«is. — Extniet  from  a  letter,  M.^v,  1S43: 
— "  >lr.  St.  tieorge,  of  Caub,  on  Uhine,  lias  discovered 
that  chloride  of  lime  accelerates  vegetation  in  an  asto- 
nisliiug  degree  ;  he  has  communicated  the  discovery  to 
a  scieutllic  l>oJy  ia  Genuany,  who  are  causing  experi- 
ments to  be  made.  lie  showed  me  French  Beans  that 
had  been  steeped  for  four  hours  in  water,  in  which  a 
J  oz.  of  chloride  of  lime  to  1  gallon  of  water  had  been 
mixed  ;  the  Beaus  were  up  with  two  rough  leaves, 
when  odier  Beans  which  had  not  been  steeped,  and 
planted  by  the  steeped  ones,  were  not  above-ground, 
and  only  sprouted  a  little."  The  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  Lettuces,  and  a  little  of  the  chloride,  in 
powder,  was  put  in  the  pot,  iu  which  was  a  hardy  shrub 
which  would  never  blossom,  and  in  a  short  time  it  blos- 
somed out  of  the  "hani  wood."  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  think  the  experiment  worth  repeating,  and 
favour  us  with  the  result. — Lusor.  [Tliisis  an  old  process.] 

Beer-shops^^tit  Evil. — .\mong  the  various  schemes 
now  proposed  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  labour- 
ing classes — field  gardens,  labour-rates.  &c., no  one  seems 
to  think  of  the  chief  cause  of  all  their  misery — the  beer- 
shops,  which  are  increasing  beyond  all  calculation,  even 
in  hamlets  of  not  more  than  5u  inhabitants.  In  places 
where  the  labourers  have  constant  employment  and 
good  wages  I  know  that  seldom  more  th.iu  3s.  or  4s. 
is  ever  brought  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  the 
support  of  their  families,  the  rest  of  their  hard  earnings 
is  all  spent  in  these  dens  of  idleness  and  vice — crvery 
additional  beer-shop  that  is  opened  being  celebrated  bv 
a  new  outrage  or  crime,  in  a  r.eighbourhood  perhaps 
till  then  comparatively  well-conducted  and  peaceable. 
Independently  of  the  increase  of  poaching,  incendiarism, 
and  every  species  of  vice  which  is  fostered  there,  to 
the  utter  ruin  especially  of  the  boys  and  very  young 
men,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  most  abject  poverty  should 
also  prerail  ?  that  our  villages  should  have  lost  their 
former  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  ?  that  ruined 
cottages,  neglected  gardens,  tattered  clothes,  and  uni- 
versal wretchedness,  arc  everywhere  to  be  seen,  increasing 
the  poor-rates,  and  filling  the  prisons,  while  vain  are  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy  and  upper  classes,  by  means  of 
churches,  schools,  lay  readers,  and  all  the  charity  whicli 
aboouds  in  this  country, to  counteract  the  evil.  Xuisaiices 
of  other  kinds,  injurious  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  a 
neighbourhood,  are  put  down  immediately  without  scru- 
ple by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  ;  but  this  pest,  affect- 
ing soul  and  body,  and  rendering  every  endeavour 
useless  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is 
allowed  to  increase  and  corrupt  every  corner  of  the 
land.  If  any  of  those  admirable  persons  who  are  doing 
so  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lower  classes,  would 
but  take  this  matter  up,  here  is,  indeed,  the  most  im- 
portant object  for  their  exertions  ;  and,  without  at- 
tempting to  get  rid  of  the  evil  entirely,  which  is, 
perhaps,  hopeless  at  present,  a  Bill  could  surely  be 
brought  into  Parliament  to  restrict  the  beer  shops  in 
parishes  to  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  moved 
to  pity  and  exertion  for  the  poor,  who  have  none  to 
help  them  (their  natural  guardians,  and  those  iu  autho- 
rity over  them,  only  using  their  influence  in  thisra.atter 
to  lead  them  into  evil,  through  a  false  good  nature,  that 
worst  of  sins,  or  as  an  encouragement  to  competition 
even  in  vice;,  f  conclude  this  ajipeal,  only  observing 
that  the  framer  of  such  a  Bill  would  have  all  the  well- 
disposed  in  the  country  in  his  favour,  and,  if  successful, 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
achieved  the  greatest  good  that  could  be  conferred 
npon  the  agricultural  labourers. — J  Landed  Proprietor. 
Ifatle  of  Manure. — In  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  of 
the  18th  inst.  appeared  some  remarks  on  the  waste  of 
mannre  in  this  country,  and  the  necessity  of  chemistry 
finding  out  some  method  for  the  preservation  of  the 
manure  of  towns,  which  is  now  allowed,to  flow  into  our 
rivers.  .Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  Farmers'  Journal  of  January  13,  which 
I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  in  this  manure-seeking 
age,  did  not  attract  more  attention.  The  object  of  the 
writer  was  to  point  out  the  imiKiitancc  of  preventing  the 
putrefactive  process,  by  which  compounds  of  hydrogen 
are  formed,  and  of  inducing  the  other  form  of  decompo- 
sition, in  which  ajrapounds  of  oxvgen  are  substituted  for 
those  of  hydrogen.  This  chemical  principle,  as  it 
affects  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  has  been 
long  acknowledged  by  chemists,  and  also  Ijas  been  long 
acted  upon  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre  on  the  Continent. 
The  principle  consists  in  admitting  oxyen  to  the 
nitrogen  of  the  animal  matter,  by  which  'nitric  acid 
(instead  of  ammonia),  is  formed  and  combines  with 
potash  supplied  in  the  ashes  of  plant.s  which  are  mixed 
with  the  decomposing  material.  The  nitrogen  is  thus 
saved,  and  all  offensive  smells  (carried  into  the  air  by 


th«  formation  and  escape  of  ammonia),  arc  prevented. 
Why  this  sensible  and  ec.momieal  plan  of  prejiariiig 
m:>nures  has  not  attracted  the  notice  of  agriculturai 
chemists,  is  quite  beyond  iny  coinprehension.  A  little 
consideration  and  a  few  trials  will  show,  I  am  eon. 
vinced,  the  superiority  of  oxygen  over  hydrogen  as  an 
agent  of  decomposition  in  the  preparation  of  manures. 
— O.ryiien,  Kent-iniiton. 

Fruit-trees  i;i  lledi/e-ro'vs.  —  I  would  claim  your 
advocacy,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  more  extended 
grow  th  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  of  the  keeping  fruits, 
such  as  .Vpples,  in  our  hedge-rows.  Is  it  not  a  shame 
that  we  should  be  in  so  great  a  degree  dependant  upun 
I'rancefor  our  winter  supply  of  .\]iples  ;  and  now  that 
sugar  is  likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  so  much  cheaper 
thau  it  has  been,  the  system  of  wine-making  may 
become  more  general  with  our  cottagers  with  the  softer 
fruits,  while  the  less  perishable,  besides  their  market- 
able value,  would  evidently  proihice  to  the  farmer  who 
planted  them  in  his  hedge-rows,  a  source  of  consider- 
able domestic  comfort,  while  their  offal  yielded  food  for 
pigs  and  other  animals G.  Jifann. 

The  Gipcs  ill  Chickens. — In  answer  to  "  T.  H.  C," 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  have  for  the  last  three  years 
been  very  successful  in  curing  pheas.ants  and  chickens 
by  the  process  described  in  your  "  Notices  to  Corres- 
pondents'"— merely  substituting  a  straw  of  the  smallest 
size  for  the  feather,  dipping  the  end  (which  is  to  be  put 
about  2  inches  down  the  bird's  wind-pipe),  in  sweet- 
oil.— .1/.  F. 

Tussocks  (.-lim  etrspitosa)  may  be  cleared  off  the 
land  by  the  mattock  as  stated  by  "  Lusor,"  p.  197  ;  but 
as  they  always  grow  where  the  land  is  wet,  either  from 
springs,  or  the  stagnation  of  the  surface  water,  they  will 

soon  reappear  if  this  is  not  removed  by  draiuiu". T. 

Allestrec. 

Crowfoots. — The  species  of  the  genus  R.T,nunculus 
growing  in  Grass  land  may  justly  be  considered  the 
worst  pasture  weeds  we  have,  the  whole  tribe  bein" 
acrid  and  injurious  to  stock.  No  practical  plan  has  yet 
been  devised  for  eradicating  them  ;  but  they  maybe 
much  checked,  and  the  herbage  much  improved,  by  early 
depasturing  with  cows.  A  meadow  overrun  with  the 
Bulbous  and  Pilewort  Crowfoots,  (Ranunculus  bulbosus 
and  ficaria)  used  to  be  stocked  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  radical  leaves  were  so  strong  that  the 
cows  iu  a  great  measure  grazed  between  them,  conse- 
quently they  became  strong  and  rampant.  Latterly, 
by  turning  on  about  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  radical 
leaves  of  the  Crowfoot  get  eaten  with  the  then  short 
Grass,  and  being  much  weakened,  the  herbage  is  much 
improved  for  the  season. —  T.  Allestree. 

Manures  at  Home. — It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  all 
the  investigations  of  chemists  and  the  experiments  of 
practical  farmers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  truly 
ingenious,  would  seem  to  point  to  home  as  the  source  of 
the  most  valuable  manures.  A  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances have  beeu  tried  as  fertilisers  ;  but  the  best 
amongst  them  are  found  to  be  those  that  may  be  said  to 
be  ready  at  hand  amongst  our  hoiisehold  stuff.  Thus, 
you  have  R.ape-dust  as  liome  produce  ;  vou  have  com- 
mon salt  in  continual  use  ;  you  have  salts  of  ammonia, 
of  potash,  and  of  soda,  as  well  as  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  urinary  and  other  excretions,  and  in  a 
form,  too,  best  fitted  for  vegetation.  Sulphate  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  are  found  in  the  soot 
from  coal  fires  ;  while  potash  or  its  salts  are  found  in 
the  ashes  of  wood  fires,  .as  well  .as  in  the  water  ejected 
after  purifying  the  body,  or  its  covering,  by  washing 
with  soap,  or  other  detergents.  You  have  abundance 
of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-ash),  &c.,  in  the  hair,  flesh, 
and  bones  of  animals.  Nitre  (or  saltpetre)  forms  spon- 
taneously around  you,  in  the  soil,  its  grand  element, 
nitrogen,  being  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
the  transformation  of  the  ammonia  of  decaying  bodies  ; 
which  element,  nitrogen,  is  so  essential  to  vegetable  life, 
tliat  it  has  been  termed  the  "moving  agent,"  which, 
acting  under  the  living  principle  of  the  plant,  moulds 
into  shape  the  other  elements  ;  nay  more,  you  have  a 
substance  that  contains  all  these  things,  a  complete  type 
of  guano,  iu  the  dung  of  your  domestic  fowls. — Air. 
Nov^ell's  "  Manual  of  Field  Gardening." 
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S-otitttcs. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND- 

A  Weekly  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the 
Society's  House,  in  Hanoversquare,  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  30th  of  April  ;  present :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  Earl  of  Ducie,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive,  M.P.,  R.  Archbold,  Esq.  MP.,  Col.  Austen.  M.P., 
Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart.,  T.  R.  B.arker,  Esq.,  W.  Bl.acker, 
Evq.,  F.  Burke,  Etq..  W.  W.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Col.  Chal- 
loner,  T.  I.  Croggon,  Esq.,  C.  Cure,  Esq.,  J.  Dean,  Efq., 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.  JI.P.,  W.  O.  Gore,  Esq.  M.P., 
W.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  E.  Hussey, 
Esq.,  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart.  M.P.,  N.  Malcolm,  Esq., 
Col.  MacDouall,  E.  Parkins,  Esq.,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves, 
Esq.  M.P.,  E.  S.  C.  Pole,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  "Esq., 
W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.  M.P.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Srnj'thie.s, 
C.  T.  Tower,  Esq ,  T.  Tweed,  Esq.,  W.  Voss,  Esq.,  and 
H.  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Cliapiin,  William  .James,  Ewehurst  i'ark,  lJasiiij,'stokc*,  Hants 

Baker,  Robert.  West  I  lav,  Bristol 

Dane.s,  .lohn,  Ilalford,  Ludlow,  Ilerefordsliire. 

Klwes,  C'ayit.  II.  Carj".  Spennel  House,   Kiddeniiinster,  Wore. 

IJui-ton,  Kobcrt,  M.-ivor  of  Shi  ewsbury. 

Vibant,  Jam*  s,  Cliiliiswoed  House.  Taunton,  Somerfietshire. 

Boueheret.  A.v.se'.i.'li(.,  WilliiiKhani  House,  Markct-ltoseu,  Line. 

M.ieXeill.  Forbes,  44,  Finsburj-  fircvis. 

White,  Henry,  Warrington,  Lancashire, 


The  names  of  1  j  candidates,  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting,  were  then  read. 

Prize. Essay. — Mr.  PrsEV  reported  from  the  Jour- 
nal Committee,  the  adjudication  of  the  Prize  of  10/.,  for 
the  best  Essay  on  tiie  rattening  of  Cattle,  to  .\Ir. 
George  Dobits,  of  Kirtling  Hall,  Newmarket. 

Yeteuin.\uv  CinuTKH — The  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland  communicated,  through  the 
President,  a  view  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  (I'harter 
for  a  Veterinary  College  of  the  United  Kingilom  ;  which 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
-Monthly  Council. 

Bo.sES    AND   SuLPiiCRic    Aciii Mr.    P.  Davis,   of 

Milton  House,  near  Pcmbridge,  Herefordshire,  favored 
the  Council  with  the  following  statement  of  results  :— 
"2jtli  April,  18 1 J.— With  reference  to  ,AIr.  Pusoy's 
suggestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  bone-dust  dis- 
solved in  siiljduiric  acid,  along  with  compost  instead  of 
water,  for  turnips,  I  can  confirm  his  idea  from  practice, 
having  last  year  manured  2  acres  with  only  Ki  bushels 

"f  ' le-dust  dissolved  in  2701bs.  of  the  acid  and  150 

g.allons  of  water.  After  standing  24  hours,  the  liquid 
was  mixed  with  three  cart-loads  of  coal-ashes,  and  left 
to  remain  remain  for  a  week  ;  during  whicli  time  it  was 
turned  over  two  or  three  times.  The  mi.\ture  was  then 
drilled  along  with  the  seed  ;  and  the  result  was  a  fair 
crop  of  common  Turnips  off  a  piece  of  poor  land,  without 
other  manure,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  \\.s.  Oil.  per  acre." 

The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Davis  for  this  communication,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  further  favour  them  with  a  statement  of  his 
previous  cropping  of  the  field,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  his  crop  when  freed  from  tops  and  tails. 

Hill-farm  Carts.— Mr.  Holland,  of  Dumbleton  Hall, 
near  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  favoured  the  Couneil 
with  an  account  of  the  single  horse-cart  for  liill-fanns, 
of  which  he  had  presented  a  model  at  the  last  meeting. 

Top-DRESSIXG  Wheat.— Mr.  J.  H.  Toswill,  of  Pitt,, 
near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  informed  the  Council,  that 
if  it  should  prove  of  any  service  to  the  Society,  he 
would  give  the  result  of  his  top-dressing  Wheat,  with 
salt ;  salt  and  lime  ;  salt,  lime,  and  ashes  ;  soot;  soot  and 
ashes  ;  of  which  he  had  nearly  -iO  acres. 

The  Couneil  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  returned  for 
this  offer,  with  a  request  that  Mr.  Toswill  would  iuelude 
in  his  statement  an  accurate  detail  of  the  character  of 
the  land,  its  previous  cropping,  and  the  net  quantity  of 
clean  marketable  grain,  seconds,  and  tail. 

Communications  having  been  read  from  Mr.  11. 
Dixon,  of  Witham,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  AUnatt, 
.and  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  on  the  Draining  of  Land,  an 
interesting  discussion  ensued  on  general  conditions,  p,ar- 
ticular  anomalies,  and  details  of  practical  experience 
connected  with  that  subject.  The  Council  then  ad- 
journed  to  Wediiesd.ay  next,  the  7tli  of  May. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  late  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the 
following  paper,  showing  the  accounts  of  the  last  year, 
and  also  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Society 
during  the  four  ve.ars  of  its  existence,  was  read  : — 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS.  1 

Jihlns  nf  Gallfwinj  nnit  Stranraer — At  the  Monthly 
MwHiii;'  of  tlic  Club,  Friday,  December  27,  the  subject 
of  iFatteiiini  Cattle,  noticed  at  page  240,  was' resumed, 
when  Sir  J.JM'aggart  communicated  some  important 
inforraation  which  lie  had  obtained  when  lately  in  York- 
shire. We  understand  that  tliese  experiments  were 
sen  by  Sir  John  while  with  a  relative  of  Lord  Spencer's, 
3ind  a  tenant  of  tliat  eminent  agriculturist,  at  whose 
^louso  Sir  Jolin  had  been  visiting, and  where  he  recently 
met  Lord  Spencer.  In  these  circumstances  Sir  John 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  English  style  of  fattening  in 
perfection— that  lie  liad  seen  a  three-year-old  short-horn 
wliicli  was  sold  for  45/.— tliat  he  had  seen  85  prime 
animals  <if  same  breed,  feeding,  and  thriving  well,  all 
tied  up,  and  all  of  the  short-horned  breed,  'i'lieir  feet 
had  failed  — still  that  system  was  approved.  Sir  John 
approved  of  their  getting  a  moderate  proportion  of  oil- 
cake, and  bean-meal,  if  not  too  expensive.  The  manure 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  richness  jvnd  value.  Mr. 
Kar'aiess  then  I'ead  a  communication  from  Mr.  Shilling, 
of  (Jlasncvin,  Dnblin,  from  which  we  malce  the  following 
extracts  : — '•  How  does  it  liappen  that  the  Belgians 
have  kept  up  in  tlie  highest  condition  an  indifferent  soil 
without  any  such  extraneous  manures — without  bones 
or  guai;o,  or  any  other  importation  of  the  kind  ?  This 
thi?y  have  done  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  yet  their 
hmil  is  never  poor  or  exhausted,  but  in  the  liighest 
state  of  production.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is 
no  witchery  in  their  management  ;  and  if  the  farmers 
of  Scotland  would  only  condescend  to  follow  their 
example,  they  woulil  find  themselves  fully  recompensed 
for  their  pains.  If  they  would  trench  and  deepen  their 
lands,  keep  more  stock,  and  chietty  house-feed  them, 
saving  the  manure — lif|uid.  and  solid — raise  an  abuud- 
nnce  of  crop  for  soiling  summer  and  winter  food,  they 
would  make  more  of  their  cattle,  and  depend  less  on  the 
grain  crops  for  rent  and  expenses.  Tliey  would,  besides, 
have  abunilance  of  manure  without  any  foreign  aid,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  Belgian  system  has  been 
tried  in  this  country,  .and  with  complete  success, 
wherever  it  has  been  fairly  carried  out.  Our  establish- 
ment hero  is  a  practical  example.  I  commenced 
oper.atioes  on  the  18th  of  M.arch,  Ili38,  and  I  am  now 
ill  the  seventh  year.  My  average  stock  is  from  20  to 
22  head  of  cattle,  a  bull,,o  horses,  and  from  30  to  40 
f.igs,  all  on  32  Irish  acres,  the  rent  alone  of  which  is 
2o7/.  7s.  8(/.  per  year.  In  six  jears  I  have  gone  over 
all  the  land  twice  with  dung,  and  am  commencing  the 
third  time  this  year,  and  in  fact  it  is  too  rich.  The  first 
year  I  bought  DO  loads  of  dung  to  commence  w  itii,  but 
not  1  lb.  weight  of  any  description  of  manure  since 
that.  I  could  spare  some,  or  manure  a  great  deal  more 
land  this  season.  The  system  is  most  successful  with 
me,  and  was  so  on  a  small  farm  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
before  I  came  to  this  neighbourhood.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  you  should  take  up  this  very  important 
subject  at  your  meetings,  for  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
discussion  and  deep  consideration.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  your  farmers  would  adopt  the  system  in  even  a  modi- 
iied  shape,  they  wouhl  soon  be  convinced  of  the  error  of 
their  ways.  The  System  of  House-feeding  is  the  bett  lo 
Piii:»ie. —  It  was  first  promulgated  by  Jlr.  Blacker,  to 
ivhoin  Ireland  is  more  indebted  for  her  agricultural 
improvements  than  to  any  other  man  living  at  the 
pre;-ent  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
modern  disciiveries :  and  if  not  in  every  case  success- 
fill,  it  is  not  his  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  system. 
When  I  adopted  first  the  house-leeding  system,  my 
neighbours  laughed  at  me,  and  predicted  that  my 
cattle  would  <l]e  ;  otliers  said  the  cows  would  give  no 
milk  ;  but  their  predictions  were  not  verified.  I  lived  near 
ito  a  village  thr<uigh  which  I  drove  my  cows  twice  a-day 
to  water  :  they  had  a  good  appearance,  as  they  were 
well  fed,  and  they  ran  through  the  village  wild  and  full 
■of  spirit.  1  fed  them  on  Mangold  Wurzel  ;  .and  wlien 
other  cows  were  dry,  mine  were  .giving  milk.  During 
three  years  I  kept  three  cows,  and  sold  (jl.  worth  of  but- 
ter each  year  from  e.acli  cow,  besides  having  a  sufficiency 
of  milk  and  butter  for  a  family  of  six  persons.  The 
JS'ational  Board  of  Education  determined  that,  together 
with  a  literary  education,  they  would  also  teach  agri- 
.culture  ;  and  being  employed  by  the  Board,  brought 
from  a  farm  of  4  i  acres  to  one  of  52  British  acres,  I 
•liave  ])laced  before  the  agricultural  world  this  system 
in  its  full  efiiciency,  got  a  cow-house  erected,  and  kept 
my  cows  in  it.  When  I  took  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  I  did  so  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, but  the  contiguity  of  the  market  equalised  the 
value  of  the  land.  The  fami  was  taken  at  5/.  per  Bri- 
ti.'jh  acre.  I  immediately  adopted  the  system  spoken  of, 
and  offered  to  the  Board  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  farm 
.a:id  keep  a  ploughman  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
pupils.  My  rent  was,  as  I  stated  before,  257/.  7*.  fid., 
general  expenses  from  150/.  to  200/.  a  year,  making 
ill  .all  an  expense  of  about  400/.  for  .'J2  acres  and  20 
.perches.  1  kept  16  cows  wdiich,  on  an  average,  made 
ine  15/.  10,<.  per  year  each.  I  have  estimated  correctly, 
that  a  cow  fed  in  the  house  will  make  25  tons  of  liquid 
manure,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  ground. 
I  can,  on  an  average,  keep  a  cow  on  every  two  British 
acres  of  land,  if  no  horses  are  kept  ;  but  if  horses  are 
ke|)t  it  changes  the  ratio  in  the  same  proportion  as  Irish 
to  English  acres.  Such  are  the  advantages  that  accrue 
from  die  system  of  house-feeding.  There  may  be  dif- 
ficulties in  keeping  cattle  in  houses,  but  people  should 
have  patience  and  not  let  difficulties  overcome  them.  The 
advantages  that  arise  from  house-feeding,  are  cliiefly  a 
larger  quantity  of  manure,  and  much  more  milk  ;  and 
siieU  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  strange  tliat  men 


should  continue  to  practice  the  old  plan,  not  lialf  so  pro- 
ductive ;  thus  eventually  bringing  dLscumfort  to  them- 
selves, and  ruin  to  their  families.  But  it  m.ay  be  ob- 
jected that  in  a  very  large  farm,  say  1000  acres,  how 
may  a  cow-house  be  erected  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate so  many  cattle  as  would  be  necessary.  But  the 
ditticulty  can  be  easily  obviated,  by  building  cottages  on 
the  fariii,  at  proper  places,  with  cow-houses  attached, 
so  that  the  persons  residing  in  the  cottages  can  take 
care  of  the  cattle  in  the  hoases  next  to  their  own.  Then 
the  young  cattle  could  be  kept  in  one  house,  the  milch 
cattle  in  another,  the  fat  cattle  in  another,  and  so  on  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  at  once  that  the  system  is  quite 
convenient,  and  as  applicable  to  a  large  farm  as  to  a 
small  one.  When  my  present  farm  was  in  pasture,  I 
have  ascertained  that  it  pastured  only  18  cows  in  sum- 
mer, but  now  it  feeds  from  20  to  22  cows,  3  horses,  and 
from  to  30  to  40  pigs,  all  the  year  round  ;  and  I  have 
as  large  a  proportion  of  grain  crops  on  the  same  land  as 
most  other  iicople  have  on  their  farms  of  equal  extent. 
No  doubt  the  system,  if  ill-wrought,  will  fail.  Some 
who  try  it  will  "bring  their  cow  into  the  house  ;  it  is 
tied  up,  perhaps  injudiciously  confined— is  kept  filthy 
—  not  regularly  cleaned- a  large  quantity  of  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  food  is  thrown  before  it,  and  this  re- 
peated, cloys  the  appetite,  and  the  animal  becomes 
satiated  and  refuses  its  food.  It  is,  perhaps,  neglected 
in  water — by-and-hye  it  loses  milk— gets  out  of  condition 
— and  the  whole  experiment  is  a  failure.  Success,  there- 
fore, is  only  secured  by  skill  and  attention.  Cows  that 
are  properly  house-fed  mu.st  get  altogether  another  kind 
of  treatment.  The  house  ifcjelf  must  he  airy,  w'cll  venti- 
lated, and  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  animals  must  be  well 
curried  and  bruslied,  at  least  tn  ice  a  day.  There  ought 
to  be  one  particular  person  to  superintend  and  pay 
attention  to  the  feeding  ;  and  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  parts  of  his  duty  is,  to  ascertain  the  appetite 
of  every  beast.  Cows,  like  other  animals,  will  eat  less 
or  more  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  supplied  accordingly  as 
they  require  it,  being  kept  rather  with  an  appetite  than 
otiierwise.  .\s  soon  as  the  animal  has  eaten  its  food,  all 
refuse  should  be  immediately  taken  away,  and  nothing 
suH'ered  to  remain  in  the  stall  before  it.  Should  it 
seem  delicate  or  careless  in  eating,  let  the  food  be  at 
once  removed  ;  if  in  health,  it  will  be  anxious  for  the 
next  feed,  and  if  not,  you  may  consider  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  "it,  and  you  ought  to  take  steps 
accordingly.  This  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
house-feeding.  An  animal  at  pasture  m.ay  be  far  gone 
in  disease,  indeed  past  I'ecovery,  before  it  is  observed, 
but  in  the  house  you  perceive  tlie  first  symptoms,  and 
can  apply  the  remedy  in  time.  The  times  of  feeding 
are  also  of  great  importance,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed  and  regulated.  The  cattle  will  know  the  hour 
of  feeding  as  correctly  as  the  clock  can  tell  it,  and  will 
be  disap|iointed  and  fretted  if  neglected.  This  neglect 
is  prejuiiicial  both  to  milking  and  fattening.  The  kind 
of  food  given  is  al.so  of  the  utmost  consequence.  No 
matter  how  nutritious,  there  ought  to  be  a  variety- 
change,  if  possible,  for  every  feed.  I  shall  simply  state 
a  mode  of  feeding,  w  liich  I  have  found  eminently  suc- 
cessful. I  give  six  feeds  in  llie  day,  summer  and 
winter,  beginning  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ending  at  9  in  the  evening,  viz.,  at  6.  at  8,  at  12,  at 
3,  at  G,  and  at  9.  They  get  water  in  their  stalls  at  10 
in  the  morning,  and  at  5  in  the  afternoon.  They 
are  likewise  turned  out  one  hour  from  10  to  II, 
where  they  exercise  and  drink  if  tl'.ey  choose.  The 
kinds  of  food  I  use  are  chiefly  the  following  :  in  sum 
mer,  at  C,  feed  with  perennial  or  Italian  Rye-grass  and 
Clover  ;  at  S,  with  Cabbages  or  leaves  ;  at  12,  with  cut 
hay  and  straw,  mixed  (this  feed  is  to  prevent  the  action 
of  too  much  green  food  on  them — a  cow  in  health  ought 
never  to  be  purging — if  she  is,  both  milk  and  flesh  are 
running  off)  ;  and  then  feed  at  3,  upon  Vetches ;  ,at  C, 
upon  Mangold  ^^'urzel,  leaves.  Rape,  cleanings  of  Grassy 
ditch-brows,  or  refuse  of  the  fann  or  garden ;  at  9,  Clover 
or  Grass,  or  this  may  be  a  dry  feed  if  t!ie  state  of  the 
bowels  require  it.  In  winter,  at  C,  first  feed  with 
steamed  food;  at  8,  with  Turnips,  raw;  at  12,  with  cut 
h.ay  and  straw;  at  3,  with  Mangold  Wurzel,  r.aw;  at  6, 
with  steamed  food  ;  at  9,  with  hay  and  straw  ;  water 
must  be  given  or  offered,  and  plenty  of  salt  used  in  the 
steamed  food."  Having  thus  brought  this  important 
subject  forward  in  a  condensed  form,  Mr.  Harkness 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  farmers  sliould  not  only 
extend  their  green  crops,  so  as  to  afford  abundance  of 
Turnip  for  all  kinds  of  stock  kept,  whether  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  young  or  aged  cattle,  I)ut  also  take  a  leaf  out 
of  Mr.  Skilling's  book,  by  appropriating  a  convenient 
part  of  their  ground  to  the  growing  of  Clover,  Vetches, 
Cabbages,  Rape-kail,  &c.,  so  as  to  afford  an  alterative 
system  of  feeding  tlieir  stock.  The  benefit  was  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  the  practicability  was  equally  obvious. 
Horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  old  cattle,  and  pigs,  were  all 
the  better  for  a  portion  of  boiled  or  cooked  food,  judi- 
ciously given.  To  feed  cows  and  cattle  entirely  on 
cooked  food  would  certainly  not  answer,  for,  in  that 
ease,  the  process  of  rumination  would  either  be  impeded 
or  stopped  ;  and  it  was  by  the  mastication  and  rumina- 
tion of  the  raw  food,  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  saliva 
and  oxygen  were  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  cow  or 
bullock  to  iiromotc  digestion.  He  was  satisfied  that  a 
moderate  feed  each  day  of  proper  mixed  and  cooked  food 
would  promote  the  health,  the  milk,  and  fattening  of 
cattle;  and  l.e  was  aware  not  only  of  the  Irish  small-farm 
system  proving  this,  but  that  it  was  practised  with  ad- 
vant.age  at  home.  A  large  and  efficient  steaming  app.a- 
ratus  and  establishment  was,  therefore,  advantageous 
for  every  fai-m,  to  cook  what  food  was  necessary  f(  r 


horses,  for  cows,  for  cattle  of  all  ages  kept  in  the  liouse, 
and  for  pigs.  All  sorts  of  refuse  of  vegetables  and 
grain,  clhqiped  straw  or  hay,  or  chaft'  and  small  grain, 
could  be  profitably  mixed  in  such  cooked  Turnips  or  Po- 
tatoes. He  trusted  therefore  that,  ere  long,  Mr.  Robin- 
son's new  steaming  app.aratus  would  be  found  in  every 
farm  suited  to  its  size.  Various  members  of  the  Club 
then  expressed  their  opinions,  stating  their  custom  in 
feeding  cattle  to  be,  to  tie  them  up  liy  the  neck,  and  to 
feed  them  3  or  4  times  a  day  with  sliced  Turnips,  beside 
straw  after  the  Turnips.  Jlr.  M'Bryde,  Balear,  who  is 
feeding  upwards  of  CO  splendid  cattle  this  season,  ap- 
proved of  that  plan,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  oil-cake 
or  Oats.  He  fed  his  cattlethree  times  a  day  with  Turnips 
and  str.aw,  and  once  with  oil-cake,  currying  them  twice 
every  day,  and  cleaning  out  their  feeding-boxes  every 
time  they  are  fed.  Mr.  MJIeckan,  of  Jlark,  deputy- 
chairman,  who  feeds  extensively  both  eattle  and  sheep, 
recommends,  and  follows,  the  same  plan,  giving  from  4 
to  6  lbs.  of  Oats,  and  a  sufficiency  of  straw  after  every 
feeding.  Jlr.  John  Crawford,  Culhorn,  also  concurred. 
He  said  Lord  Stair's  eattle,  stall-fed,  at  first  got  Tur- 
ni]'S  three  times  a  day,  and  when  habituated  to  them  they 
were  fed  four  times,  getting  a  sufficiency  of  straw  at  each 
Turnip  feeding  ;  and  they  also  got  about  7  lbs.  of  bruised 
Oats  and  oil-cake.  They  were  also  well  currieil,  kept 
clean,  and  the  place  properly  ventilated.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
stated  a  system  which  was  now  very  much  approved  of, 
and  which  Jie  had  adopted  with  part  of  his  fat  stock, viz., 
th.at  of  feeding  three  times  a  day  with  cut  Turnips,  with 
a  feed  of  boiled  or  steamed  food  intervening,  con- 
sisting of  Turnips,  chaff,  and  cut  straw,  which  is 
mixed,  after  being  prepared,  with  bruised  grain,  allow- 
ing from  3  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  to  each  animal.  He  was  aware 
that  this  system  was  practised  with  great  success 
by  Mr.  M'Credie,  Challoch,  who  had  from  40  to  50  of 
the  fattest  Galloway  cattle  in  the  county  ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Pag.an,  the  Liverpool  salesman,  who 
had  been  at  Challoch  lately,  considered  this  the  most 
jirofitable  system  of  I'eeding.  Hay  or  Oat-straw  is  given 
after  e.Tch  feeding.  The  hours  of  feeding  are — at  5 
morning,  then  straw;  at  11,  Turnips  and  straw  ;  at  3 
afternoon,  a  boiled  feed  ;  at  G,  Turnips  ;  at  8,  plenty  of 
straw.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  JIi-.  M'Culloch 
stated  that  he  considered  agriculturists  had  paid  too 
little  attention  to  this  important  subject,  as  nothing 
tended  more  to  promote  the  health,  and  consequently 
the  condition  of  animals,  than  well  ventilated  houses. 
The  plan  wdiieh  Colonel  M'Douall  has  instructed  him  to 
adopt,  in  the  new  buildings  on  his  estates,  was  that  of 
making  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall  of  about  3  inches 
s(|uare,  before  and  behind  each  animal,  level  with  the 
pavement,  as  also  one  before  and  behind  the  animal, 
close  to  the  ceiling,  and  slionld  there  bo  no  loft,  the 
openings  arc  placed  near  the  top  of  the  wall  ;  and  by 
the  admission  and  ascent  of  the  cold  fresh  air  beneath 
the  respired  vitiated  air  (carbonic  .acid  gas),  which  is 
very  injurious  to  animal  life,  together  with  the  perni- 
cious effiuvia  produced  from  the  skin,  urine,  and  dung, 
all  this  injurious  atmosphere  is  forced  to  make  egress 
at  the  upper  aperture,  and  in  tliis  way  you  have  a  con- 
stant renewal  of  air,  which  is  necessary  to  its  purity, 
and  the  health  of  the  animals  ;  and  while  these  open- 
ings are  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
yet  they  are  not  so  much  as  to  cause  a  direct  current 
upon  the  animal,  which  would,  of  course,  be  injurious, 
jir.  M'C.  was  astonished  to  observe,  that  even  in  the 
establishments  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  agricultu- 
rists, this  important  subject  was  so  much  overlooked.  In 
several  places  you  will  observe  openings  in  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  wall,  or  roof,  for  the  escape  of  the  contaminated 
air,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  must  be  an 
admission  of  fresh  air  below  to  cause  the  effective  expul- 
sion of  the  contaminated  atmosphere.  The  Club  came 
to  the  following  resolutions  on  tlie  whole  subject  of  feed- 
ing : — 1.  They  recommended,  where  cattle  of  a  proper 
kind  and  age  for  stall-feeding  are  intended  to  be  fed  off 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  that  they  should  be 
tied  up  by  the  neck.  With  regard  to  aged  cattle  kept 
fattening  for  years,  the  case  might  he  otherwise,  and 
boxes  would  probably  be  preferable,  to  keep  them  better 
ventilated,  and  their  feet  in  better  order.  2.  At  first 
the  cattle  so  put  up  should  be  fed  moderately  three  times 
a  day  on  Turnip,  with  fresh  straw  or  hay  between  each 
feeding ;  afterwards  they  should  get  an  increased 
allowance,  with  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  bruised  Oats,  and 
the  same  weight  of  oilcake  per  day  ;  and,  wdiere  con- 
venient, Mr.  M*Credie's  plan  of  feeding  on  boiled  stuff 
might  be  resorted  to  with  profit.  3.  Though  cattle 
should  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable,  so  as  to  encourage 
them  to  rest  after  feeding  and  to  carry  on  the  fattening 
process,  still  a  proper  ventilation  should  he  kept  up 
tliroughout  the  feeding-liou^e,  so  as  to  supply  it  with  a 
fresh  atmosphere,  and  keep  it  at  an  equal  temperature 
of  healthy  warm  air  :  and  the  recommendations  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  to  attain  this  object  are  laid  before  the  public 
for  (heir  imitation  and  ado])tion,  both  as  regards  horses 
and  cattle,  stables  and  feeding-houses.  And  the  Club, 
in  thus  calling  attention  to  the  advantage  of  ventilation 
to  promote  animal  health,  cannot  too  strongly  point  out 
the  benefit  of  cleanliness,  cun-ying,  &c.,  in  the  feeding 
of  either  cows  or  cattle,  wdiether  for  milk  or  flesh,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  fiyjd  for 
milk  cows,  and  the  advantage  of  a  mixture  of  a  portion 
of  cooked  food  with  tlie  raw  food  given. 

Ilarlcston.—Kt  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
Club,  held  on  the  ICth,  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
"  The  neglect  of  home-made  manures."  Resolution  : 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Club  that  all  manures  should 
be  made  as  much  as  possible  under  cover,  and  shoiih'. 
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then  Ije  carted  upon  tlie  lienp,  and  compressed.  The  j 
bottom  to  receive  it  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  j 
thick  of  earth,  and  tlie  heap,  when  made,  should  be 
closely  covered  witli  earth,  to  check  fermeutalion,  and 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  ;  in  turning  over  par- 
ticular care  is  requued,to  insure  its  being  properly  sliaken 
in  pieces  and  mixed  ;  and  with  regard  to  liquid  manure, 
the  yards  or  sheds  sliould  be  well  prepared  wiih  a  coat- 
ing of  earth  sufficient  to  absorb  it,  but  when  it  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  tanks  for  the  purpose,  it 
should  be  apphed  to  the  nianUre-heap,  or  to  any  earthy 
matter  collected  to  receive  the  heap  in  preference  to  its 
being  applied  immediately  to  any  crop."— f{^.  L.  B. 
FreueT,  Secrctari}. 

Delenham,  March  20.  —  Subject:  "Comparative 
Advantages  of  Stall  or  Pasture  Feeding  Cart-horses." — 
Hesolved — That  the  system  of  stall  or  yard-feeding  cart- 
horses in  summer  witli  Vetches  or  Clover,  is  decidedly 

preferable    to   turning   them    on   the  pastures That 

Vetches  for  the  lands  in  this  district,  which  are  generally 
heavy,  and  farmed  according  to  the  four-course  system, 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  green  food  that  can  be  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  soiling  ; — the  cheapest  because  they 
are  grown  on  laud  intended  for  summer-tilth,  which,  if 
properly'  attended  to  when  cleared  of  Vetches,  is  not 
exhausted  or  impoverished  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vege- 
table matter  wdiich  i;\lls  from,  or  is  left  by,  the  Tare, 
improves  rather  than  deteriorates  the  land  for  the 
Barley-crop — the  best,  because  Vetches  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  food  per  acre — the  earliest  and  the 
most  nutritious.  The  Vetches  cut  into  chaff  with  a  por- 
tion of  hay,  straw,  or  any  kind  of  dry  fodder,  may  be 
better  used  for  food  for  cattle  than  when  given  without 
being  so  cut,  which  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
the  stocks  of  hay  are  unusually  short,  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  farmer.  Vetches  ought 
not  to  be  continued  on  such  land  beyond  the  end  of 
June  ;  that  Clover  should  follow  as  the  next  green  food, 
which  will  find  a  supply  until  the  harvest  is  finished. 
That  neither  Clover  or  Vetches  should  he  given  unless 
withered  for  2-1  hours. —  W.  G.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Wingerisorlh. — At  the  late  monthly  meeting  of  this 
clnb,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  On  the  most 
approved  method  of  planting  young  Quicks,  and  the 
General  ilanagement  of  Hedges."  Sir.  F.  Brown,  the 
Secretary,  opened  the  debate  by  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  farmer  of  having  good  fences,  and  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  and  keeping  them  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  He  described  the  evils  arising  from  a 
neglect  of  this  important  and  much-abused  branch  of 
husbandi-j';  in  the  waste  of  useful  land,  the  accumula- 
tion of  seed-shedding  weeds — the  harbour  they  afforded 
to  insects  destructive  to  the  crops — the  loss  sustained  to 
the  crops  by  cattle  breaking  pasture^the  injury  done 
by  high  hedges  impeding  the  free  ciu-rents  of  the  wind, 
and  the  action  of  the  sun, — and  concluded  by  strongly 
recommending  tlie  taking  down  those  timber-trees  which 
had  an-ived  at  their  full  growth  (especially  the  Ash  and 
Elm),  and  planting  in  various  parts  of  the  farm — those 
comers  of  the  fields  where  the  plough  would  not  work 
well — such  young  trees  as  would  speedily,  by  proper 
management,  afford  shelter  or  shade  for  cattle. — Derby 
Reporter. 

SIralford-on- Avon.-:- At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above, 
D.  Gallon,  Esq.,  in  the  chaii',  a  paper  was  read  by  C.  W. 
Hoskyus,  Esq.,  of  Wroxhall  Abbey,  near  Warwick,  on 
the  "  Advantages  of  Draining."  After  some  preliminary 
observations  he  remarked  that  draining  had  given  rise 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
induced  discussion,  and  discussion  elicited  truth.  The 
increase  of  our  population  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1000  a  day,  that  is  of  350,000  per  year — all  being  nearly 
supplied  by  home  produce,  very  little  foreign  Corn  being 
imported  ;  and  of  all  the  means  of  increasing  that  pro- 
duce ;  drainmg  was  the  most  important.  He  computed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  soils  of  this  country  requh-ed 
draining.  He  named  many  modes  of  draining,  but  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  defined  rules,  as 
much  depended  on  locality  and  very  many  other  influ- 
ences ;  for  instance,  every  drain  laid  down  in  North 
Warwickshire  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
had  to  be  taken  up  again.  The  lecturer  observed  that 
not  a  drop  too  much  of  water  falls  ;  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  cultivator  in  not  draining  [properly,  whereby  the 
water  cannot  percolate  freely  through  the  subsoil. 
Ammonia,  as  is  well  Icnown,  is  the  fertilising  principle 
of  manure,  and  the  air  is  always  more  or  less  charged 
with  it,  giving  it  up  to  the  rain,  which  fallingto  the  ground 
invigorates  it,  and  ammonia  maybe  detected  by  the  deli- 
cious scent  observed  after  a  thunder  storm .  Where  the 
dramage  was  perfect,  every  element  was  a  friend  ;  but 
where  the  subsoil  is  impervious,  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Voxford.—l  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  othand- 
ing  you  a  resolution  at  which  the  Yoxford  Farmers' 
Club  an-ived,  at  its  late  monthly  meeting  ;  and  thinkin" 
it  to  be  a  subject  in  which  the  agricultural  portion  o! 
the  commumly  is  at  the  present  time  peculiarly  in- 
terested, and  ouglit  to  be  made  widely  and  thoroughly 
acquamted  with  m  all  its  bearings,  should  you  deem  it 
worthy  a  column  in  your  valuable  Paper,  you  are  quite 
at  Uberty  to  publish  it.— A.  IIu;jhm'an,  Secretary. 
"The  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant,  with 
respect  to  the  great  variation  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  the  most  desirable  method  of  insuring  a 
fair  protection  to  both,  with  regard  to  letting  and  hii-ing 
farms,"  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  members 
present,  a  unanimous  feeling  was  expressed  by  them 
that  long  leases,  tased  upon  an  equitable  corn  rent, 
would  operate  with  e<iual  benefit  to  the  landlord,  tenant, 
and  labourer.  "  To  the  landlord,  becau,;e  bis  estate  would 


be  kept  in  better  cultivation,  from  iiis  tenant  being  in  a 
safer  position  to  employ  the  necessary  labour — added  to 
the  landlord's  conifort^ible  reflection  in  seeing  his  farms 
tenanted  from  father  to  son  in  that  social,  hereditary 
compact,  known  in  former  days.  To  the  tenant,  from 
his  having  a  greater  prospective  encouragement  for  in- 
vesting his  capital,  and  exerting  his  skill  in  making  his 
land  more  productive  ;  at  the  same  time,  establishing 
that  most  desirable  feeling  of  cordiality  between  himself 
and  his  landlord,  arising  from  a  reciprocity  of  advantage. 
And  to  the  labourer,  inasmuch  as  it  would  oper;Lte 
materially  towards  insuring  him  more  permanent  work, 
from  his  employer  being  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able 
to  do  it  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  benefit  to 
himself." — JMarh  Lane  Express. 

Halifax. — A  meeting  of  the  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society  of  the  West  Priding  of  Yorkshire  took 
place  liere  on  the  13th  ult.  Henry  Briggs,  Esq.,  then 
stated,  at  the  Rev.  Vi''.  Thorp's  request,  the  Results  of 
the  Free  Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Corn.  Dr.  Forster,  of  Findrassie  House,  near 
Elgin,  had  threshed,  weighed,  and  measured  his  electro- 
cultured  Chevalier  Barley,  and  the  product  was  tl'.e 
enormous  quantity  of  104  bushels,  or  13  quarters  per 
acre  !  The  tail  corn  was  not  measured,  and  each  bushel 
w-eighed  54^  lbs.  The  weight  of  the  straw  was  9300  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  electric  apparatus  is  \l.  per 
acre,  which  will  last  for  20  years.  The  electrical  power 
is  applied  by  inclosing  an  oblong  area  or  plot  within  a 
wire  buried  in  the  ground  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and 
secured  at  the  corners  by  a  wooden  pin  with  a  small 
staple,  through  wdiich  the  wire  passes.  Another  wire 
is  then  carried  from  one  end  of  the  oblong  to  the  other, 
midway  between  the  longitudinal  lines,  suspended  over 
two  poles,  one  14  and  the  other  15  feet  high,  placed  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  cross  lines  of  the  buried  wire, 
with  which  the  suspended  wu-e  is  brought  into  contact 
at  each  end  by  a  wooden  pin  and  staple.  The  greater 
length  of  the  buried  wire  must  be  laid  due  north  and 
south,  and  the  suspended  wire  in  the  same  direction, 
the  south  end  being  the  most  elevated.  For  inclosing  a 
rood  the  area  may  be  10  rods  by  4,  for  an  acre  16  rods 
by  10,  and  for  2  acres  127  yards  by  7-5.  The  cost  for 
inclosing  a  rood  will  be  6  lbs.  of  buried  wire  at  id  , 
4  lbs.  of  suspended  wire  at  3rf.,  two  poles  of  dry  wood 
at  6(/.  each,  labour  Is. — total  5s.  As  the  area  increases, 
the  cost  dimmishes  rapidly. — The  Rev.  W.  Thorp  re- 
marked that  the  application  of  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  agri- 
culture is  a  discovery  which,  if  successful  (and  there  is 
every  theoretical  reason  that  it  should  be  so),  will  e.>;er- 
cise  a  most  important  influence  upon  its  mterests. 
Dr.  Forster  here  has  obtained  more  than  three  times 
the  average  amount  of  both  Barley  and  strav/  (4  to  5  qrs. 
being  the  average,  while  he  has  13  quarters  ;  and  about 
30001bs.  of  straw,  while  he  has  S300  lbs.)  The  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  field  culture  is  quite  in  its  infancy, 
and  probably  many  improvements  will  be  discovered. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  electric  fluid  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  and  therefore  the  usual  quantity  of  manure 
must  be  applied.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  President  of  the  Tring  Agricultural  Association, 
many  of  its  members  are  trying  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Mechi,  at  Tiptree  Hall,  is  trying  50  acres  ;  Mr.  Briggs, 
at  Overton,  near  Wakefield,  and  Capt.  Kewton,  of  Wo- 
merley  Grove,  are.  hkewise  about  to  try  it  upon  their 
Barley  crops. 

BuUmttsloe.—'Mv.  Laurence  Egan,  one  of  the  small 
farmers  of  this  district,  addressed  the  Earl  of  Ciancarty 
at  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society  as  follows  : — "  I  am  but 
a  young  as  well  as  a  small  farmer  ;  for  although  I  held 
the  farm  wliich  I  now  occupy  previous  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  this  Society,  I  was  only  a  farmer  in  name,  for 
I  farmed  without  profit  or  advantage.  T  may,  there- 
fore, date  the  commencement  of  my  farming  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Ballinasloe  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clapperton  in  my  neighbourhood : 
not  that  I  am  yet  an  experienced  farmer  ;  far  from  it, 
for  I  have  much  yet  to  learn.  However,  as  I  am  a 
child  of  the  Society's,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  my 
proceedings  during  the  past  year  ;  and  as  my  name  has 
been  connected  with  draining  as  a  successful  candidate, 
I  will  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  Draining  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  root  and  ground-work  of  farming :  I  had 
a  very  wet  piece  of  land  attached  to  my  farm  ;  the  upper 
stratum  consisted  of  heavy  adhesive  clay,  about  6  or 
8  inches  in  depth  ;  this  rested  upon  a  substratum  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  exceedingly  hard,  and  quite  impervious 
to  water,  or  to  anything  except  the  crowbar.  This  sub- 
soil was  a  depth  of  about  8  inches  ;  and  when  broken 
up,  under  it  was  another  substratum,  consisting  of  a 
heavy  clay,  yellow,  10  inches  deep  ;  and  under  this  a 
blue-black  clay,  or  gravelly  substance,  perfectly  black 
and  rotten  from  water.  So  tl:e  water  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  the  water  from  the 
clouds  could  not  get  down,  or  get  away,  except  by 
evaporation.  The  land  grew  nothing  but  flags,  rushes 
Tearices),  a  kind  of  Grass  which  no  animal  would  eat  of; 
this  land  would  also  rot  sheep.  Mr.  Clapperton  pointed 
to  me  the  great  loss  wdiich  I  s^istained,  in  aliowmg  the 
land  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  advised  me  to  commence 
at  once  and  drain  it.  I  pleaded  want  of  capital,  the  fall 
in  the  markets,  and  the  low  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  danger  of  coming  short  of  my  half  year's  rent, 
and  many  other  powerful  arguments.  However,  he 
overcame  all  my  scruples,  and  I  commenced  draining  ; 
and  drained  about  five  Irish  acres.  I  put  all  this  drained 
land  under  Potatoes,  as  it  could  not  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  Turnips  and  Mangold,  and  put  all  my  farm- 
yard manure  imder  the  Potatoes,     I  prepared  for  the 


Turnips  and  Mangold  crop  by  ploughing  and  furrow- 
ploughing  the  land,  and  made  up  a  heap  of  compost, 
composed  of  guano,  bones,  niglitsoil,  and  black  mud. 
The  Mangold  all  failed  ;  but  1  got  as  many  plants  from 
the  model  farm  of  the  Soeieiy,  alter  the  thinning  out, 
as  transplanted  the  rood  of  ground,  and  this  rood  of 
Mangold  has  obtained  the  first  prize.  My  lord,  if  I 
were  to  contr.ist  the  state  of  ray  farm  now  anjl  six  years 
ago,  the  contrast  would  be  very  strong  indeed.  Five 
years  ago,  my  farm  was  so  lioor  that  it  would  grow 
nothing  ;  and  I  could  plant  but  1  acre  of  Potatoes,, 
and  those  were  badly  planted,  because  the  manure 
was  bad.  Well,  the  consequence  was  a  bad  crop  of 
Potatoes,  and  a  scarcity  of  Potatoes  the  following  year, 
so  that  1  had  to  buy  Potatoes  for  my  family,  to  the 
amount  of  27/.  10«.,  and  oatmeal  to  the  amount  of  S/. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long.  But  this 
year,  I  have  been  able  to  manure  5  acres  of  Potatoes, 
1  of  Turnips  and  Mangold,  and  I  have  7  acres  of 
Oats,  and  this  of  a  superior  quality.  1  Iiave  also  ihis 
year  Jii-  acres  laid  down  under  Clovers  aud  artificial 
Grasses,  and  this  has  a  most  luxuriant  aj)pearance." 
This,  indeed,  may  well  be  denominated  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  success,  and  an  argument  amounting  to  proof 
positive  of  the  utility  of  agricultural  societies,  in  con- 
junction with  paid  agriculturists  ;  and  surely  the  in- 
ference is  a  legitimate  one,  that  were  there  a  greater 
number  of  regularly  appointed  agriculturists  throughout 
the  country,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase- 
of  farmers  enjoying  the  same  comfort  and  independence 
as  that  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Egan. — Dublin  Fanners'  ' 
Gazette. 


The  Potato  Problem  Solved.  The  Cause  of  the  Disease 
in  the  Potato  pointed  cut;  Remedies  exemplijied  ;.. 
and  New  Systems  of  Potato  Cul'ivftion  pj-oposed.  By 
Robei-t  Arthur.  W.  H.  Lizars,  3,  St.  James's-square, 
Edinburgh.  47  pages. 
Ant  new  suggestion  towards  the  explanation  and  pre- 
vention of  the  Potato  rot  is  worthy  of  attention  and  trialyi 
and  especially  one  so  w'ell  founded  on  a'laloyy  as  th^f 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Arthur.  In  reference  to  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  means  of  eyes  he  quotes  the 
following  passages  from  Dr.  Lindiey's  work  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture." — "  The  only  S]jecies  very 
generally  so  increased,  are  the  Potato  and  tiie  Vine."" 
"  In  order  to  insure  success  in  this  operation  upon  the 
Vine,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  dor- 
mant ,'"  and  reasoning  from  this  on  analogy  he  recom- 
mends Potatoes  to  be  cut  for  seed  at  a  period  when  the 
juice  in  them  is  dormant,  so  to  speak  ;  when  in  fact  the 
set  will  not  bleed  at  a  ctit  surface.  He  shows,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  though  not  in  so  many  perhaps  as 
w'ould  be  needed  to  prove  *'  the  Potato  problem"  at  last 
to  be  "sofeef/,"  that  the  practice  of  cutting  the  Potato- 
sets  in  autumn  instead  of  spring  perfectly  answers. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  his  views 
would  be  the  general  success  of  tlie  Potato  crop  this 
year — for  the  sets,  owing  to  the  frost,  must  iiave  been 
much  in  that  dormant  state  which  he  recommends  when 
cut  this  spring.  We  could  easily  extract  many  interests 
ing  paragraphs  from  this  little  work,  but  v.e  have  no 
wish  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  and  interfere 
with  its  sale  by  transferring  its  contents  to  our  columns.; 
The  book  is  written  by  a  practical  gardener,  and  well 
deserves  extensive  perusal. 


A    Series    of  Letters  on  Agricultural    Imprcvment ; 

7i:ith  an  Appendix.   By  John  Joseph  JMechi,    London ; 

Longman,  IJrovvn,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Theke  are  but  few  people  interested  in  agricultural 
improvement  who  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Mechi,  and 
his  proceedings  at  Tiptree-hall  Farm.  A  farm  130 
acres  only  in  extent,  that  cost  only  3250/.,  has  had 
5200/.  laid  out  on  it  in  drainage,  roads,  buildings,  and 
good  cultivation.  This  is  indeed  an  "  extreme  case  " 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  one  which,  to  make 
it  profitable,  would,  one  would  think,  need  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  man  of  lengthened  experience  in  farming. 
Mr.  Mechi  accordhigly  acUnowledges  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  him — "  What  can  you,  as  a  Londoner,  know 
about  farming  ?"— to  be  sufiiciently  natural  under  the 
circumstances.     He  answers  : — 

"  I  always  loved  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  pure  air 
of  Heaven,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  hospitality  of 
our  honest  yeomen.  I  have  seen  one  farmer  making  a 
fortune,  and  his  next  neighbour  losing  one.  I  have  seen 
one  field  all  corn,  and  another  nearly  all  weeds.  I 
asked,  '  How  is  this  V — inquired  into  the  causes- — noted 
the  results — obtained  from  all  the  best  farmers,  and  all 
the  best  Agricultural  books  within  my  reach,  every  in- 
formation bearing  on  agricultural  pursuits — practised 
on  my  own  little  garden,  on  a  small  scale,  a  variety  of 
experiments  ;  and  after  carefully  weighing  the  evidence, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  want  of  drainage,  both  iu 
land  and  buildings,  waste  of  manure,  shallow  ploughing, 
and  short  leases,  are  amongst  the  greatest  curses  to  this 
country  ;  and  I,  as  far  as  my  individual  means  will  per- 
mit, am  resolved  on  remedying  them." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conclusions  here  ar- 
rived at  are  quite  correct,  and  if  all  those  situated  as 
Mr.  Mechi  is  would  adopt  his  resolution  with  regard  to 
them,  and  carry  it  out  with  half  his  spirit,  well-paid 
labour,  large  produce,  and  sufficient  profit,  would  be 
vastly  more  general  than  they  are  at  present. 

Many  of  these  lettei;s  have  already  been  published  in 
our  columns — the  Appendix,  however,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  volume,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
new  and  useful  matter ;  some  paragraphs  from  which 
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•■iiid  i'arnicrs  ;  they  will  find  in  it  a  great  (leal  of  useful 
information  and  sound  reasoning  on  agricultural  im- 
provement— a  cause  -which  the  author  has  most  enthu- 
siastically at  heart — and  all  expressed  with  a  clearness 
^nd  eloquence  which  will  excite  their  interest,  even 
though  tlie  subject  may  he  new  to  them. 

We  are  sure  that  all  unprejudiced  men,  whether 
farmers  or  otherwise,  must  heartily  wish  that  Mr. 
Mechi  may  experience  the  work  of  agricnltui'al  im- 
provement to  he  ])rofirahIe  ;  for,  so  widely  is  his  exam- 
ple known,  that  if  he  should  succeed,  it  will  certainly 
he  extensively  followed.  V/e  say,  vnprejitdiced  men  ; 
for  there  arc  many  amongst  farmers  who,  however 
wrong  it  m.ny  he,  apparently  cannot  help  looking  with  a 
prejudiced  eye  upon  one — a  farmer,  apparently,  but  of 
yesterday — who  comes  amongst  them,  acti^■e  and  enthu- 
siastic, propounding  new  theories  and  practices,  and 
carrying  them  out  witJi  an  energy  rarely  seen  in  con- 
Dexiou  ^^'ithsnch  a  routine  aifair  as  farming — an  energy 
which  exhibits  a  humiliating  contrast  to  their  own 
sluggish  management.  Wc  conclude  with  the  following 
paragniph  :— ■ 

"  IN'o  doubt  some  farmers  (not  all)  are  preparing  to 
laugh  at  any  failure  of  mine,  and,  strange  to  say,  seem 
anxious  to  do  so  ;  but  that  will  not  deter  me  from  fol- 
lowing the  dicates  of  reason.  I  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween su  iinlivi'lval's  garden  and  a  iiation's  garden ;  the 
same  means  will  produce  tlie  same  results,  whether  on  a 
.large  scale  or  a  small  one.  The  question  is,  is  manual 
■labour  applied  to  land  profitable  (who  will  deny  it !)  If 
it  is,  the  cost  is  of  no  consequence  on  the  largest  scale, 
provided  there  is  capital.  In  another  letter  I  have 
jtroved  there  is  more  than  enouf/h  capital,  but  unfortu- 
nately that  capital  is  not  employed  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
Agricultural  Improvement,  Init  in  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions, in  foreign  mines,  and  foreign  r.ailways.  Shame  I 
shame  !  shame  !  that  it  should  he  so." 


MisoellaDeous. 

Feeding  of  jinimals  {Bonssinijault.  vol.  ii.,p.  390), — 
Hay  is  tlie  kind  o<'  fodder  most  frequently  used,  and 
may  be  considered  almost  as  the  normal  food  of  those 
animals  which  are  of  most  importance  in  the  farm.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  it  may  conveniently  be  taken  ns 
a  standard  by  winch  other  kinds  of  vegetalile  food  may 
be  compared.  The  quality,  however,  of  hay  varies  ex- 
tremely ;  cur  standard,  therefore,  must  be  good 
meadow  hay.  It  appears,  from  the  analysis  I  have 
•made  at  various  periods,  that  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
consumed  it  contains  from  1  to  li  per  cent  of  azote. 
As,  however,  the  determination  of  its  nutritive  value  is 
of  great  importance,  I  shall  point  out  the'mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  order  to  obtain  specimens  representing  as 
fairly  as  possible  the  mass  from  -whence  tliey  are  taken. 
The  method  is  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  fodder. 
Hay  is  com|iosed  of  four  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
lias  a  very  different  nutritive  value.  It  is  of  consequence, 
then,  that  in  a  specimen  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  azote  it  contains,  each  of  these  parts  should  be  pro- 
perly represented.  I  distinguish  in  hay — 1,  the  woody 
stems  ;  2,  the  slender  straws  or  stems  to  -which  the 
leaves  were  .-ittached  ;  3,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds. 
A  small  portion  of  hay  is  taken,  and  carefully  sorted, 
iind  the  parts  are  weighed  separately.  In  a  specimen 
.-of  strong  meadow  hay,  made  in  1841,  I  found — 
Woody  stems  2.404  lbs.     Taken  for  analysis    6d0  drams. 

Straws     ov    veryl„.„, 

slender  stems     J°--i''o  „  „  „ 

Flowers,     leaves,  -i  ,  _., 

anda  fewseeds/-'-'"  "  "  " 


239 
497 


My  analysis  gave — 
Azote  per  cent.  ... 

Contract  hay  for  Parisian  Cavalry, 
Hay  from  Alsace  of  1S3-5 
Do,  1S37 


ilixtui'e  analysed    1.41G 


1,19 
1.21 
1,04 
1,15 


■we  shall  talce  the  liberty  of  printing  occasionally  in  ;  The  mode  of  using  such  tables  is  very  simple, 
jinotbcr  section  of  this  Paper.  We  take  the  liberty  of  j  The  numbers  placed  below  the  value  of  hay  indi- 
reconimcnding  this  book  to  the  attention  of  landlords  i  cate  the  weight  which   may  be  substituted  for  lOOlbs. 

of  hay.     For  instance,  according  to  Block,  3GG  lbs.  of 
Carrots  may  be  substituted  for  I  00  lbs.  of  meadow  hay. 
According  to  Pabst,  GO  lbs.  of  Oats=100  lbs.   of  hay. 
Would  we  then  substitute  Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  3,3 
lbs.  of  Oats,  which  forn^  part   of  the   food  of  a  horse, 
we  find  in  the  table  (iO  lbs  of  Oats=:274  lbs.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  whence  we  conclude  that  it  will  require 
15  lbs.  of  the  tubers  to  compensate  the  above-named 
weight  of  oats.     A  certain  knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  of  food  may  be  of  re.al  benefit  in  rural  economy, 
as  it  may  guide  the  farmer  in  his  determination  of  what 
l;iud  of  diet  is  tlie  most  profitable.     Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, IGoJlbs.  of  Potatoes  to   be  worth   10(/.   in  the 
market,  when*  220J  lb.   of  hay  is  worth  hs.     Then,  if 
we  admit,  in  accordance  with,  theory,  that  220i  lbs.   of 
hay^GO.i   of  the  tubers,  it  is  clear,  on  comjiaring  the 
price  of  these  equivalents,  that  tl'.ere  is  a  considerable 
advantage  in  buying  Potatoes, for  the  G95  lbs.  of  Potatoes 
would  cost  only  3,?.  Sil.     At  this  price  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmer  to  sell  his  hay  and  replace  it  with 
Potatoes,     The  equivalents  which  I  have  deduced  from 
the  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  food  agree  in  most  cases 
with  the  numbers  .assigned  by  practical  men  ;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  they  differ  remarkably.     It  must,  how- 
ever, be    observed,   that   the  equivalents   of   practical 
writers  e.xhibit  differences  of  the  same  nature.     Schnee 
and  Thaer  give   as   the   equivalent  of  100  lb.   of  h.ay 
(iGSlbs.  of  Wheat  str.T,w,  whereas  Fiotow  gives   175  lbs. 
According  to  Meyer,  290  lbs.  of  Turnips=100  lbs,  of  hay, 
whereas  Middleton  gives  800  as  the  equivalent,  a  result 
which  accords  with  that  of  theory.     Block  gives  30  as 
the  equivalent  of  Peas,  while  Thaer,  who  is  quite  as  high 
an  authority,  gives  GG.     The  same  agriculturist  gives 
4fi0  as  the  equivalent  of  I\Iausold  Wurzel,  while  Pabst 
and  Meyer  give  250,  .and  M.  de  Dumbasle,  261.     Making 
every  allowance  for  the  diflicuUies  of  the  subject,  it  is 
hard   to   account  for   these   great   discrepancies.      As 
regards  the  marvellous  agreement  which  the  practical 
results  frequently  present,  one  cannot  but  be  convinced 
that  authors  liave  often  silently  transcribed  the  results 
obtained  previously  by  others.     It  is  often  impossible 
to   decide  whether  the  data  of  agricultural  -works  are 
original    or  merely   transcriptions.     Every  one   at   all 
acquainted  with  experiments  will  at  once  decide  that  1 1 
isolated  observers  can  never  have  arrived  in  the  case 
of  Lucern  hay  at  the  exact  equivalent  of  90,  or  that 
five  have  obtained  precisely  GOO  for  Cabbages. — M.  J.  B. 
Conifosilion  of  Soils. — Now,  through  the  labours  of 
Pprengel  chiefly — not  solely,  for  he   had  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  also,  though  less  laborious,  and  less 
cleai'  aud  decided  in  their  opinions  than  himself — it  has 
been  established  reg.arding  soils — 1.  That  they  .all  con- 
tain a  certain  proportion  of  organic,  chiefly  vegetable 
matter,  which  readily  burns  away  wlien  they  arc  lieated 
to  redness  in  the  air.     This  combustible  matter  in  peaty 
soils  sometimes  amounts  to  50  or  GO  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight ;  while  in  clay  soils,  such  as  the  white  un- 
drained  clays  of  Lanarkshire,  less  than  one  per  cent,  is 
present.  2.  That  in  all  naturally  fertile  soils,  the  incom.- 
bustible  part  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  each   of  10 
or  U  different  mineral  substances.      3.    That  soils  in 
-ivhich  one  or  more  of  these  substances  is  cither  wholly 
wanting,  or  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  not 
produce  good  crops.     4.  That  to  these  latter  soils  what 
is  wanting  may  be  artificially  added,  and  that  thus  their 
fertility    may    be  increased,   restored,   or   maintained. 
5.    That  some  of  these  substances,  when   present   in 
excess  in  the  soil,  become,  noxious  to  the  plant;  and 
that,  to  render  such  a  soil  productive,  this  excess  must 
be,  in  some  way  or  other,  ren)0ved.     These  five  propo- 
sitions comprehend  nearly  all  that  is  of  importance,  in 
reg.ird  to  the  incombustible  p.trt  of  the  soil.     They  are 
all  fully  and  frequently  stated  in  the  works  of  Sprengel. 
They  are  illustrated  and  enforced  in  those  of  Liebig  and 
Johnston.     It  would  interfere  with  our  present  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  combustible  or  organic   part  of  the 
soil.     But,  with  the  aid  of  these  propositions,  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  soils,  and  the  action  of  saline  or  mineral 
manures,  become  so  far  clear  and  simple.     A  soil,  to  be 
fertile,  must   contain  10  or  11   kuown   substances.     If 
any  of  these  be  altogether  absent,  you  will  improve  your 
soil  by  adding  them  to  it  ;  if  they  are  present,  the  addi- 
tion of  them  will  do  no  good.     If  salt  or  gypsum,  for 
example,  or  the   ingredients  of  wood-ashes,  be  wholly 
absent,  you  will  obtain  large  crops  by  adding  these  sub- 
stances largely  to  the  soil  ;  if  they  are  merely  deficient, 
a   smaller  application  will  be  of  service  ;  if  they  are 
already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  any  application  of 
them  to  the  soil  will  be  so  much  money  thrown  away. — 
Progress  of  Scientific  Agriculture  ;    "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," Jaminry,  1845. 

KoJil  Rail. — I  observed  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
of  the  8th  inst.,  some  account  of  growing  Kohl  Rabi  in 
Gloucestershire.  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  of  its 
hardihood  and  usefulness  for  field  culture.  Being  very 
little  affected  by  the  insect  tribe,  of  late  so  destructive 
to  the  Turnip,  its  early  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  the  plants 
soon  get  out  of  the  way  of  its  only  enemy,  the  slug. 
My  method  of  cultivation  is  to  drill  1  lb.  per  acre  of  the 
seed  with  the  Mangold  Wurzel ;  so  that  if  the  M.angold 
Wurzel  fail,  which  it  mostly  does  to  some  extent,  I  have 
plants  enough  of  the  Kolil  Rabi  in  the  field  to  fill  all 
vacancies  which  occur  on  the  ridge.  This  transplant- 
ing is  done  by  women  and  children  going  up  and  down 
the  furrows,  and  inserting  a  plant  wdiere  it  is  wanted  ; 


Me.nn  of  four  samples,  in  the  state  in  wluch  it  is  l  ,  ,  - 

consumed j  ^-^'^ 

In  this  state  it  contains  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  which  is  dissipated  by  desiccation.  Since 
albumen,  caseum,  aud  vegetable  gluten,  contain  16  per 
cent,  of  azote,  the  animal  matter  (or  flesh)  may  be 
■estimated  at  7-2  per  cent.  H.ay  does  not,  however, 
always  present  this  quantum  of  azote:  that,  for  in- 
stance, from  marshy  land  coutains  decidedly  less. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  rich  in  the  animal 
principle.  The  same  hay  will  give  a  larger  proportion 
if  the  woody  stems  which  it  conlahis  be  removed. 
The  second  crop  is  generally  more  r.utritious  than  the 
first,  as  we  have  often  proved  at  Bechelbronn  ;  but  it 
is  considered,  I  know  not  why,  to  be  less  fit  for  horses. 
Perhaps  this  arises  from  its  being  more  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  spoiled  in  the  stack,  in  consequence  of  its 
toeing  made  in  damper  we.ather, 

.\  second  crop  gave  on  analysis  .    2  per  cent,  of  azote, 

A  choice  sample  of  the  first  qu.ality  .     1.29 

Hay  divested  of  tlie  greater  part  of) 
the  woody  stems,  and  consisting  }•  2.1 

^principally  of  bottom  .  .  .) 
_  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  substitution  of  other  food  for  hay,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  quality.  In  the  table  which  I 
have  prepared,  I  have  taken,  as  the  basis  of  the  equi- 
valents, ordinary  meadow  hay,  containing  1.15  per  cent, 
of  azote  and  11  per  cent,  of  water.  The  importance  of 
a  table  of  equivalents,  as  regards  different  kinds  of 
food,  IS  duly  appreciated  by  all  agriculturists;  and 
great  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  taken  pains 
to  arrive   at  a   knowledge    of    their    relative   value. 


-■  220,6  lb=100  laiogrammes,  the  standard  of  the  tables, 
prices  ai"e  those  in  the  French  market. 
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aud  as  they  take  up  some  earth  with  the  root,  the  plant 
receives  but  little  check  in  the  operation.  My  Kohl 
Rabi  has  been  exposed  to  the  frost  all  the  winter  with- 
out receiving  injury;  and  when  cut,  affords  excellent 
food  for  ewes  and  lambs.  I  do  not  find  they  get  sticky 
except  the  stalk,  which,  when  cut,  cattle  will  eat  down 
to  the  root  with  less  waste  and  spoil  than  either  Man- 
gold Wurzel  or  Turnip. — J.  S.,in  the  Gloucester  C'ro- 
nicle.-  P.S.  I  have  grown  both  the  purple  and  green 
varieties  ;  the  purple  always  grows  to  the  large?t  size.. 

Neighljoiiriiig  BoiunU. — -Your  correspondent  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  cut  the  br,anches  off' his  neighbour's 
tree  (overhanging  his  land),  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the 
roots  encroaching  therein  under  the  surface.  This  was 
decided  by  .Sir  J.  Patteson,  at  the  Nottingham  summer 
assizes,  1843.  Your  subscriber,  however,  must  first 
give  his  neighbour  notice  to  cut  and  remove  the  same, 
and  on  his  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do,  your  subscriber 
may  then  cut  and  remove  them  ;  but  he  cannot  apply 
his  neighbour's  property  to  his  own  use.  He  must  a.sk 
his  neighbour  to  point  out  some  place  near  where  he 
m.ay  put  the  branches  ;  and  should  he  not  reply  to  this, 
your  subscriber  must  place  them  as  convenient  for  liis 
neighbour  as  he  can.  Of  course  the  branches  must  be 
cut  off  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  aud  in  the  proper 
season,. — A  Sjiecialjuryman  in  the  above  case. — Mark 
Lane  E.vpress. 

ComparativeValue  of  Land. — The  immovable  or  sta- 
tion.ary  propensity  of  our  farmers  is  strongly  illustrated 
by  the  comp.arative  rent  and  value  of  land  of  the  san:o 
quality  in  diff'erent  counties.  In  one  2(>s.,  or  more,  per 
acre  ;  in  another  lOs.  or  12s.  It  is  too  frequently  tl  e 
case  that  low  rents  and  bad  farming  go  together  ;  and 
that  the  higher  the  rent  (irrespective  of  the  quality  of 
the  land)  the  better  and  more  profitable  the  farming — 
the  more  comfortable  the  position  of  the  labourer.  This 
fact  suggests  a  great  many  considerations  :  5a'.  an  acre 
difference  in  rent  is  thought  much  more  of  than  the  loss, 
by  mismanagement  or  had  farming,  of  one  sack  of  wheat 
per  acre,  which  is  worth  28s. — ./.  j.  Mechi's  Letters  ora 
Agricultural  Irnprovemertt. 

Linseed  ComjMund. — 1st,  let  a  quantity  of  Linseed 
be  reduced  to  fine  meal.  2d,  Put  about  16  gallons  of 
water  into  a  copper,  and  let  it  boil.  3d.  Stir  into  the  water 
quickly  2  lbs.  of  the  Linseed  meal,  and  let  it  boil  for 
about  five  minutes,  4tb,  Let  b'O  lbs.  of  Barley  or  Beaa 
meal  be  sprinkled  upon  the  boihng  mucilage  by  tlie  hand 
of  one  person,  while  another,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  stirs 
and  vjorks  it  in.  The  whole  will  now  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  thick  me's  or  pudding.  Vi'hen  cold  tlie  com- 
pound should  be  perfectly  stiff.  Many  farmers  put  it 
ijito  moulds,  like  those  used  for  bricks,  while  hot.  They 
are  thus  made,  and  placed  ujion    I      j      |       j      ]       |       [ 

a  flat  piece  of  board,  somewhat    0 f a I I I I 

larL;er    and    wider.     The    compound   is    put   in   with    a 
trowel,  and  pressed  down  firmly  ;  the  moulds   are   then 
lifted  up,  and  the  cakes  left  to   cool.     In   this   way  the 
food  will  keep  longer  ;  but  I  generally  jiut  it  into  a  tub, 
and  ram  or  press  it  down  with  an  instrument  made  of 
wood,-"i=  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.     The  compound  is 
generally  given  in  small  quantities  at  first,  and  increased 
at  pleasure — for  the  first  week,  5  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  per  day, 
when,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  und  quality  of 
other  food  given,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  14  lbs, 
21  ibs.,  or  28  lbs.  per  day.     Observe,  tbe  inside  of  the 
mould  should  be  a  little  wider  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  compound  frojn  sticking  to  the  sides.     W'ilh 
respect  to  making  Beans  into  compound,  no  ditTerence  is 
to   be  observed,   except  that  they  will   require   2   or  3 
gallons,  or  even  more,  of  water  than  Barley,  as  jou  will 
perceive  in  the  course  of  your  e^perieDce.     But  observe, 
the  Beans  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  meal,  equal,  if  pos- 
sible,   to     flour.       Linseed    can    bs   incorporated    with 
chopped  hay  or  straw  with  freat  effect.     I  use  it  largely, 
and  find  it  much  cheaper  than  corn.     The  proportions, 
according  to   the   size   of  my  copper,   are  nine  pails   of 
water  and  a  pail  and  a  half  of  Linseed  meal, and  about  nine 
bushels  of  cut  hay,  chaff,  or  straw.    The  plan  of  mixing 
is  first   to  form   the  mucilage  as   you  would   for  other 
coropouuds;  next  place  a  large  tub  with  a   strong  bot- 
tom, or  trough,  near  the  copper;  then   put  a  bushel  of 
the  cut  hay  into  it,  and  your  two  or  three  bowls  of  the 
boiling  mucilage  upon  it,  which  is   to   be  immediately 
stirred  up  with  hay.     Then   add  a  bushel  of  the  hay, 
with  some  more  of  the  mucilage,  which,  after  being  inti- 
mately mixed,  is  to  he  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  possible 
with  the  rammer.    The  first  layer  is  then  finished.    Pro- 
ceed as  before  till  tbe  copper  is  empty  ;  smooth  the  top 
of  the  mess  over  with  the   trowel,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.     To  make  cattle 
compound  with  Potatoes  or  white  Carrots,  nothing  more 
is   required  than,  after  having   been    properly  steamed 
or   boiled,    to    remove    them    from   tbe  vessels    as  hot 
as  possible  into  a  trough,  then  sprinkle  some   Linseed 
meal    upon   them,    and    knead    tlie   whole  into  a   mass 
with  the  rammer.     The  compound  may  be  put  hot  into 
tbe    moulds,  and  made  into  cakes,    or  used    from    tbe 
trough.     Less  labour  will  be   required  if  the   roots  are 
removed  from  the   cooking  vessels  in  small  quantities, 
and  incorporated  with  the  meal.     The   effect  of  giving 
only  1  lb,  of  Linseed   meal  per  day  to  a  bullock,  when 
incorporated  with  Potatoes  or  Carrots,  will  soon  become 
visible;  but  if   a  pound  or  two  more  were   added,  the 
animal  would  fatten  at  a  rate    which  those  alone  who 
watched  the   proceedings   could  believe.     The   price    of 
Linseed  for  crushing  purposes   appears  to  be  about  five 
farthings    per   pound.     Remember   that   when  I'as   hay 
compound  becomes  cold,  it  turns  sour,  and  tbe  bullgcka 


*  These  rammers  are  square  or  club-ended,  with  a  knnb  like 
a  pestle  at  top,  or  a  cross-stick  through,  to  give  better  boW. 
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thea  reject  it.     Mine  eat  it   smoking. — Jolm    iVarrtvs, 
jun.^  Farmer*s  Journal. 

On  the  Alhipifnt  Sysiem. — I  found  a  difficulty  at  first 
in  persuading  niv  tenants  to  give  up  small  portions  of 
their  respective  farms  to  form  my  allotments  ;  they  were 
prejudiced  .against  the  plan,  suspicious  and  fearful  of  its 
effects.      Some  of  their    considerations    they  probahly 
did  not  impart  to  me  ;  those  which  they  urged  appeared 
to  me  to  be  groundless,  or  of  Utile  weight.      At  the  end 
of  more  than  20   years  I  have  the  greiit  satisfaction  of 
finding  my  tenants  convinced  of  the  good  effects  result- 
ing from  the  practice,  and  willingly  co-operating  with 
me  in  carrying  it  on.     I  have  now  introduced  a  clause 
'into  my  agreements  with  tenants,  that  if  small  portions 
of  their  respective  farms  should  be  wanted  for  cottages 
or   allotments   (not   exceeding  half  an   acre   for  each 
labourer),  such  portions  mny  be  taken,  and  allowance 
made  according  to  valuation,  in  the  s.ame  maimer  as  had 
been  stipulated  before  with  regard  to  hind  required  for 
planting.     In  allotting  land  to  labourers  I  have  begun 
with  assigning  a  small  portion  to  each  man  ;  frequently 
less  than  1  rood,  though  sometimes  more.      Mathema- 
tical precision  in  allotting  one   rectangle  of  40  poles, 
neither  more  nor  less,  has  always  appeared  to  me  objec- 
tionable.    One  man,  with  sturdy  children,  can  manage 
half  an  acre  with  more  ease  than  his  next  neighbour, 
■with  a  puny  family,  can  work   20  poles.     I  took  my 
pieces  of  laud,  such  as  they  might  be,  as  opportuuities 
offered.    The  nearer  a  piece  might  lie  to  the  cottager  the 
mors  advantageous  it  was  to  hiin  ;  but  in  some  instances 
I  have  been  obliged  to  assign  land  lying  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  man's  dwelling  ;  yet  he  has  eagerly 
hired  it,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  they  have  de- 
rived much    profit   from   it.     However,  the  nearer  at 
hand  the  ground  lies,  the  better  both  for  the  labourer 
and  his  employer.     When  I  have  found  that  the  allot- 
ment-man did  justice  to  his  land,  and  possessed  a  pig  or 
two  to  produce  manure,  I  have  taken  any  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  increase  his  portion  ;  for  expe- 
rience has  shown  me  that  a  good  labourer,  with  the  help 
of  his  family,  can  very  well  cultivate  half  an  acre  without 
its  interfering  with  his  constant  employment  on  a  farm. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  labourers  cannot  obtain  constant  employ- 
ment on  the  farms  in  this  quarter  of  England  ;  many 
men  are  thrown  out  of  work  during  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year  ;  and  the  inferior  hands  during  six  or  seven. 
I  do  not  run  out  of  the  record  to  discuss  the  .question 
whether  more  constant  and  profitable  employment  might 
not  be  devised,  but  1  see  that,   taking  the  case  as  it 
stands  at  present,  to  such  men  half  an  acre  of  land,  on 
which  they  can  work  with  a  certain  return  of  profit,  is 
of  the  greatest  value.     There  are  also  in   every  village 
some  men,  such  as  thatchers,  bricklayers,  pig-jobbers, 
&c.,  who  have  much  leisure  time  at  their  command,  and 
can  manage  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  with  great  ad- 
vantage.    But,  on  the  whole,  I  consider  half  an  acre  to 
be  the  best  average  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  labourer's 
net  profit  on  this  quantity  of  land  may  be  rated  at  from 
32.  10s.  to  5/.  a  year.     But  as  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  what  my  land  is  worth  to  me  in 
money  ;  it  helps  us  in  so  many  ways  ;  a  bit  here  aud  a 
bit  there.     It  helps  the  children,  and  it  feeds  the  pigs 
and  the  fowls.     It  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  done 
for  a   poor   man."     I   may   add  to  liis"  calculation  of 
benefits  the  moral  good  resulting  from  its  keeping  his 
children  employed,  instead  of  their   idling  about  the 
parish,  and  acquiring  vicious  habits.     They  are  brought 
up  in  industry,  and  learn  its  advantages  in  their  early 
days.     The  soil  of  most  of  my  allotments  in  this  parish 
is  a  strong  clay,  with  a  marly  subsoil.     The  spade  is 
used  on  all  ;  but  I  do  not  insist  on  its  being  used  exclu- 
sively, because  I  wish  to  leave  an  opening  for  a  farmer 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness  occasionally  to  a  good  labourer, 
by  ploughing  his  land  for  him,  and  thus  to  generate  or 
improve  kindly  feelings  towards  his  emplojiers.     At  first 
the  allotment-men  thought  of  nothing  but  Wheat  and 
Potatoes.     But  they  came  to  find  that  the  Potato-crop, 
and  constant  digging  and  rich  manure,  loosened  the  soil 
too  much  for  their  Wheat.     It  was  apt  to  become  root- 
fallen.     They  now  grow  various  things ;  and  particu- 
larly a  proportion  of  Beans,  which  they  find  to  answer 
well  for  their  pigs,  and  to  render  the  ground  firmer  for 
their  Wheat.     The  produce  of  the  latter  per  rood  is  very 
great :  I  have  seen  their  crops  in  many  instances  yield 
at  the  rate  of  6,  and,  in  one  instance  at  the  rate  of  7  qrs. 
an  acre.     The  number  of  pigs  kept  in  the  parish  is  now 
very  great  ;  and  in  consequence  most  of  the  families  use 
some  animal  food.     Many  of  the  inferior  hands,  when 
not  required  by  the  farmers,  obtain  occasional  employ- 
ment in  digging  on  the  larger  allotments.     The  rents 
which  I  charge  for  these  cottage  lands  m.iy  be  averaged 
at  nearly  Id.  a  rod,  tithe-free.     I  pay  the  parish-rates  if 
the  allotment  does  not  exceed  an  acre.     In  three  in- 
stances I  have  let  as  much  as  4  acres  each  to  labourers 
who  had  saved  money.     These  men  work  no  longer  on 
farms  ;   but  they  maintain  their  families  comfortably, 
and  their  lands  are  kept  in  a  very  good  condition.     I  may 
mention,  by-tlie-bye,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  increased  rapidly  in  the  20  years 
preceding  my  residence  here  ;  while  in  the  last  20  it  has 
advanced  very  little  ;  nay,  in  the  last  10  it  has  actually 
decreased.     I  am  wilhng  to  attribute  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance partly  to  the  operation  of  the  "  prudential 
check." — Sir  II.  E.  Bimbury,  in  the  Enr/liih  Aijricul- 
tural  Society^s  Journal, 

So-called  Slhnutatinr/  Manures. —  And  now  the  true 
action  of  those  saline  substances,  hitherto  called  stimu- 
lants, became  more  clearly  manifest.  They  no  longer 
appeared  to  act  like  wine  upon  the  human  body,  exciting 
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it  to  ail  abnormal  oi*  unnatural  effort,  which  was  a,fter- 
wards  necesyarily  succeeded  by  langour,  feebleness,  and 
depression.  They  were  aclaiowledged  really  to  feed 
the  I'.Iant ;  since  they  supplied  those  things  out  of 
which  its  several  parts  were  Imilt  up,  aud  without  wliich 
they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  completed.  And  if  the 
soil  was  less  productive  in  alter  years,  hi  consequence 
of  the  application  of  these  substances,  it  was  because  the 
crop  liad  ektracted  from  the  soil  more  than  the  manure 
had  given  to  it.  The  so-called  stimulant  supplied 
potash,  or  soda,  or  lime  only  to  the  soil,  and,  getting 
these  readily,  the  plant  grew  rapidly  ;  but  it  gathered 
out  of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  without  which  it  could  noc  grow.  The 
large  crops  which  were  carried  off  exhausted  the  soil, 
tiierefore,  of  these  latter  substances  ;  and  unless  these 
were  added  again  in  some  form  or  otlser,  the  soil  must 
remain  impoverished,  and  more  or  less  unproductive. 
If  the  builder  have  abundance  of  stone  or  bricks,  and 
we  give  Inm  mortar  in  addition,  his  walls  and  houses 
will  rise  rapidly ;  but  the  faster  tliey  rise  the  sooner  will 
his  bricks  be  exhausted ;  and  when  this  happens  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  an  advance  in  his  work  if  we  con- 
tinue to  supply  him  with  mortar  only.  Give  Inm  anew 
supply  of  bricks,  however,  and  he  will  start  afresh.  So 
it  is  with  the  soil.  The  so-called  stimulants  excite  the 
plants  after  the  same  manner  as  the  mortar  excites  the 
builder — leave  behind  a  langour  or  exiiaustion  of  a 
similar  description,  to  be  removed,  also,  after  a  similar 
manner. — Progress  of  ScieiH'fic  Agriculture  ;  *^  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  Jannary^  1845. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAicK,  Wateeside,  April  -2^. 
This  Markei  i;ontiaues  to  bn  over-stocked,  ihe  (.iipj^ly  brtn;:  coi.-idirabJT 
more  thao  the  dcin^iiid.  Hi  nrireds  of  r.ons  Hrefolii  weeklv  f..r  the  use  i.fodHi«. 
Thtie  IS  but  JiciJc  demand  even  Jor  ihe  best  sampleH.  Yurk  jledsare  tt'l.inti 
fn-m  40s.  m  fJ.'f.-.,  but  eSfdrdinRly  few  f.?nth  more  than  TO.-,  Inferior  Su,,!,ii 
HfdsiiireunsHl-'dble  ihpre  tir«  teveral  cargoes  of  Duiih  P>.i;i.oes  in  the 
AlHrkeL  selliii(,'  at  from  35!-.  t"  4)b.  ;  and  the  trade  geoeiaUy  i 
'"■   "  "he  folluwin^  pricts: — 


:  excessively 


Vork  Reda 
Penh 


Jersey  Blues      • 

—  \Vhitt>B 

[ienc  and  E:isex  ' 


40h  to  sOa  I  Kent  and  Eaaex  Kidii«ys    7fis  to  73a 

VViBbeaoh  Kidneys   .  .    60  — 

—  Blues        .  -    43  £(>; 

—  Hei;ent3    -  .60  65^ 

—  Whiles      -  .     5<i  — " 
Guernsey  Blues           .  .     bO  —  ' 

—  Whim..       -  .     —  _' 
Viirk-Prince  Aetenis  -     iS  GbZ 

—     Blues         -         .  .     — .         

I      —     Sjia«''a      -         .  -     60  70 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Cattle — iVA'^Send  them  bv  the  raih-oad  to  the  nearest  station 
on  the  Birmingham  and  Livei'pool  hne,  and  tliey  wiW.  walk 
the  rest  of  the  distance,  30  or  40  miles. 

DuAiSAGE — T  Spedding,  G-'dl'mg,  having  noticed  in  our  Paper  of 
April  19th,  instances  of  the  cost  of  draining  land  with  pipe- 
tiles,  which  he  thinks  very  low,  is  induced  to  ask  what  kind 
of  tools  Mr.  Parkes  nsed  in  his  3  aud  -i  feet  di'ains?  and  what 
\^'idth  were  liis  drains  at  top  and  bottom? 

Etiieridce's  Prize  Essay — St  Bcmy — It  is  the  propei-tj' of  the 
Royal  English  Agricultm'al  Society  ;  you  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary.    ' 

FqoT-ROT. — iri?  S"— Remove  the  sheep  to  dry  ground;  pare 
the  feet  sufficiently  to  allow  any  matter  that  may  have  formed 
under  the  hora  to  escape  ;  and  apply,  by  means  of  a  feather, 
hydrocliloric  acid.  And  after  one,  two,  or  three  applications 
of  the  acid,  the  folloAi-ing  powder  : — Charcoal,  alum,  prepared 
chalk,  sulphate  of  zinc,  equal  quantities  of  each,  finely  pow- 
dered. No  internal  medicine  is  required.  For  a  fui'ther  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  see  "  Spooneron  the  Sheep,"  &c.  W.  C.  S. 

Gtpsu-M — Querist — Plow  is  this  ground  and  powdered  ? 

Potato  Cdltdee — R  Bainhridge — Your  proposed  manuring  will 
doubtless  pei-fectly  answer  your  purpose. 

Stilton  Cheese — WLioesey — "  W"  is  unable  to  answer  some  of 
your  questions,  and  therefore  we  publish  them,  as  perhaps 
some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  you  the  information  you 
ask  for. — What  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  the  cheese-malting  is  proceeding  ?  What  should  be  the 
temperatm*e  of  the  room  in  which  the  cheese  is  kept  after 
being  turned  out  of  the  vat  1  In  reference  to  your  other  ques- 
tions, the  Lemon,  ivith  the  Cloves,  is  introduced  along  with 
two  or  three  "bag-skins,"  as  you  name  them  (of  the  lamb), 
into  the  water,  a  portion  of  wliich  is  taken  and  used  as  run- 
net.  Tlie  sti-ainer  is  simply  a  cheese-cloth,  into  which  the 
curds  are  put  before  being  introduced  into  the  drainer  or  open 
cheese-basket,  and  its  pui'pose  is  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  curd.  The  layers  of  curd  should  be  about  the  tliickness 
of  the  finger.  Probably  your  suggestion  regarding  its  im.me- 
diate  introduction  into  the  vat,  to  get  firm,  might  be  an  im- 
provement ;  but  the  regulaiity  of  the  slices,  at  which  you  aim, 
is  not,  we  apprehend,  altogether  desirable. 

Tropical  Agriculture — Subscriber — Thank  you;  we  should 
like  to  see  the  papers  you  refer  to. 

Warranty — A  Constant  Suh — There  is  no  stated  time  at  which 
a  wan-anty  expires.  You  must  prove  the  horse  to  have  been 
unsound  at  the  time  of  pxu-chase.  Ringbones  and  sidebones 
constitute  unsoundness,  though  no  lameness  may  be  present. 
The  foi-mer  term  is  applied  to  an  ossific  deposition  on  the 
pa-tern  bones,  and  the  latter  to  an  ossification  of  the  lateral 
cartilages  just  above  the  hoof.  Take  the  horse  to  a  veteiinaiy 
surgeon,  let  him  examine  the  animal  aud  give  a  certificate  of 
lus  unsoundness,  for  which  you  will  have  to  pay  10s.  Then 
tender  him  to  the  seller  and  demand  the  amount  of  the  pui"- 
chase  money.  W.  C.  S. 
Misc — B  J  ir^Your  suggestion  is  under  consideration. 
V'  As  usual,  many  commanications  have  been  received  too  late. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  3.— In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued fine  weather  mast  ai"ticles  begin  to  improve  rapidly  in 
quality,  and  trade  is  getting  better.  The  prices  of  Pine  Apples 
have  not  tdtered  since  last  week.  Hothouse  Grawes  are  every 
day  becoming  more  plentiful— Foreign  sorts  are  scarce.  Cherries 
have  been  otfered  dming  the  week  at  from  25;-.  to  oO?.  per  lb- 
The  best  dessert  Apples  bring  15s.  per  bushel,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  kitchen  sorts  about  8s.  The  prices  of  Pears  have 
not  altered  since  last  week.  Oranges  begin  to  get  scarcer.. 
Lemons  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Strawberries  realise 
the  same  pnces  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  report ;  they  are 
becoming  more  plentiful.  A  few  green  Gooseberries  have 
been  olfered  dming  the  week.  The  supply  of  vegetables 
in  general  is  increasing.  Broccoli  is  good;  the  large  white 
is  selling  at  ds.  a  bundle,  and  the  bro^ra  as  low  as-  1:. 
A  few  early  Cabbages  have  just  made  their  appearance  ;  they 
bring  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Good  Cucumbers  may  be 
bought  for  Is.  a  brace  ;  the  very  best  samples,  however,  cannot 
be  obtained  under  (is.  a  brace.  Asparagus  is  very  good  and 
plentiful,  as  is  also  Seakale  ;  the  latter  is  considerably  reduced 
in  price.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful;  French  Beans  bring  from 
2s.  to  is.  a  100.  Can-ots  and  Turnips  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Clivea  nubihs. 
Clematis  azm'ea,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Nemophila  insignis, 
Boronia  pinnata,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Gloxinias,  Heliotropes.. 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Epacrises,  some  of  the 
rarer  Cape  Heaths,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pino  Apple,  perlb.,  Gato  10*  )  OranKee,  per  dozen,  U  toStCd 


Grapes,  iJochouse,  perlb.,  bs  to  15* 

—  Spanish,  i^erlb.,  li  tn  is  6d 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,   ittoig 
Apples,  DofB.,  per  buEh-,fi<  tti  I5i 

—     Kitchen,  4i  to  Bs 
Pears,  Bess-,  per  hf.-sv.,  5«  to  13# 

—  Bakintc,  per  hf.-sv.,  2t  to  iia  6d 
PomeiiranatoH,  per  doz.,  2t  to  4s 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  Gd  to  It 
Che^nuis,  per  peck,  6i  to  8i 
Walnuts,  per  bualiel,  IGt  m  SOa 


per  lUU,  6«  to  16* 
—     bitter,  per  lUO,  Us  to  20i 
LemonB,  irer  dozen,  l*  toSi 

—        per  100,  6*  to  lit 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Ca 
Sweet  Almunds,  pirlb.,  2f  6d  to  3* 
Cob  Nuia,  per  lUU  Jbs.,  liO*  to  IGUt 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24« 

—  Brazil,  Sut 

—  Spanish,  2C» 

—  Cob,  16< 


Cabbages,  red,  per  doz.,  4t  to  12* 

—     plants, perdoz. bnch..  ^*  to6* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  to  3* 
BrusselH  bprouts,  hf -tiv.,  1*  Gd  to  2* 
Freni;h  Beans,  per  lOu,  2«  t..  4i 
Sorrel, perht.-sicve,!*  to  1*  6d 
Jerusal.Arlichok,  p.  hf.-av.,  1*  lo2# 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  50*  to  OOi 

—  cwi.,  2*  td  to  6* 

—  bubhel,  i*6d  tu  3* 

—  Kidney,  perljbh.,  Sa  to  2*6d 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  ZdtoGti 

—  New,  per  lb.,  1*  Gd  to  Ss6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  Za  Od  to  3*  Cd 
Ked  beet,  per  doz.,  le  to  6* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  6*  to  8* 
Baiiil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  6d  to  2* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  6d  to  2* 
Asparaf^us,  pei  bundle,  1*  tki  to  12*. 
Horse  Kadish,  pir  bundle,  1*  6d  to  7* 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  lato  6* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  li6d  vj2a6dZ 


VEGETABLES, 


Partinips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  1*  fid 
Leeks,  tier  doz.,  1*  Gd  to  i* 
Garlic,  perlb.. 8(i  to  lod 
Onions,  per  bunch,  JJ  lo  6d 

—  Jarge,  per  bushel,  it  to  6* 

—  Kpanish,  per  doz.,  i*  6d  to  i> 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Cd  to  Wd 
Leiluue,  per  scure,  C^ib.,  fd  tn  3* 

—  —  Cos,  3i  to  is 
Celery,  White,  perbunch,  1*  iv'ii  6d 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  }*  to  St  Oa 
Endive,  pet  score,  1*  to  2a 
Radishes,  per  d.iz,  hands.  IsSd  to  2t6'2- 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle,  6d  lo  1* 
Small  Salads,  per  ptinnet,  Sd  to  2d 
Basil, green,  perbunch,  1* 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  4d 
Watercress,  p,  12  am.  bun-  6ii  to  8d 
Parsley,  per  half  eiev-,  1*  Sd  to  2* 

—  Rcicits,  pi'r  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4rf 
Miflt,  per  bunch,  tii'  tn  it 
Murjurani,  per  bunch,  9d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  3J  to  4d 


SMTTHFIELD,  Monday,  April  28.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 

Best^coCs,  Hi^retords,  &u.  ijB  10to4e  0  i  Best  Lnng-wnols      .        -     Aa  4  cj  4:  6 

Best  Short  Hoins  -36      38  Ditto  (shorn)  -    a  lo      42 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    2  10      3    2     EwesHnd  Bpi-ond  quality    4    0      4    4 

Calve*       -        ...         -     3    3       4    el  Di'.to  (shorn;  -    3     C      3     8 

Best  Downs  A  Half-breds    4    G      4  10     Lambs       -        -        -        -    6    4      c    0 

Ditio  (ahurn)  -     4     0       4    4  |  Pius  -         -        -         -     S     8      4     6 

BeHhiB,  3JS5;   Sheep  and  Lambs,  25,C50;  Calves,  83;  Pics,  320 

Wshave  to-day  a  vety  larpe  pitpply  of  Beasts.     Prices  are  rather  lower  ; 

there  is,  however,  an  extensive  demand,  and  very  few  ate  left  unsold.     The 

hiez  Scots  have,  in   son-.e   inKances,  mude  a  littlt:  over  43.— Good  Sheep  are 

rathei  scarce,  and  prices  are  well   mainthined.  — Lnmb  is  moie  in  demand. — 

Veal  is-a  heavy  trade  at  rather  less  money. —  Pnrk-irade  is  heavy. 

Fkiday,  ilay  2. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  Beef.  Trade  is  rather  better,  owini;  to  a  pood 
demand  at  the  dead  Maikels.  We  mike^about  43.  Sd.  ofthe  best  Scc!s,&c.; 
andSs.  lOd.  Shoct  Horns — Gnod  Mutton  is  still  scarce,  and  makes  a  hiph 
price;  thi-re  are  now  Ecarcely  any  in  the  wool,  we  therefore  cease  to  qu»te 
them.  The  bfst  Downs,  itc.  {3horn(,  make  irom  4s.-.'d.io  4a.  Cd.;  Lune-wools, 
49.  10  48.  4d.;  EvvfB  and  second  quality,  ."s  8d.  to  4s. — Good  Lambs  are  alsu 
dfarer,  they  maka  from  5s.  Sd.  ti  (Ja.  4d.  Veal-trade  is  heavy,  and  it  is  still 
difHcult  to  muke  45.  8d.  of  anything. — Pork  continues  steady. 

Beasts,  all;  Sheep  and  Lainbs,  717i';  Calves,  UBi   figs,  298. 
41.  W».(.f.;i..,ihfi*>)d. 


Prime  old  Meadow 


IIAY.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Sjuthfield,  May  1. 


New  Hay        — ■  to— s  [  Clover     llOc  to  12f»B 
Hay  llCs  to  nss  1  Interior  Hay    95     105    |-Straw         38  44 

.loMN  CooPBB,  Salesman, 

Cumberland  Mabket,  May  2. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  JlSatu  iSO^  I  Superior  Clover  u  as  to  123i  I 

Interior  •  100       108      Interior        „    lOJ        110      Straw39s to448 

New  Hay  .  _         _    [  New  Clover        —  —    I 

■TnsnuA  Babbr,  Hay  Salesmaa. 
AViiiTEcnAPEL,  May  2. 
Fine  nid  Hay    -      llOsto  ll.'i>;  I  Old  Clover      12Ga      130d  | 
Nev7  Hay           -      100        Jo6     New  Clover       —          —     Straw      38*  to44« 
1      ..     TnfiTlnrl'n        120    | 

HOPS,  FuiDAY,  May  2. 
Tub  Hop  b'ncs  haVf  made  some  proyress  d  urinj;  ihia  week,  but  we  hear  that 
in  places  the  tloa  is  doini<  mischief,  and  that  on  those  (grounds  which  suffered 
fill  much  from  hli(ihl  last  season  the  bine  comes  very  weakly  in  the  youne 
plantaiiuns.  The  wireworm  is  doinR  much  damape.  On  ihe  whole,  the  pros- 
pect i.f  a  full  crop  is  anything  but  encourauin^.  Thr  Markei  continue)  firm 
with  more  iniiuiiy,  Pattrmimn  &  Smith,  Hop  Fitctors. 
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MARK-LANE,  ^Monday,  April  28. 
The  maiket  this  morning  %vus  moderately  supplied  ^ritb 
Wheat  from  Essex  and  Kent ;  fine  samples  realised  the  prices. 
of  last  Monday,  but  inferior  were  difficult  to  dispose  of.  la 
Foreign  we  observe  no  alteration. — Enghsh  Malting  Barley  is 
nominally  the  same  as  last  week  ;  fine  Foreign  finds  buyers  at 
our  quotations,  and  Grinding  were  more  in  demand  than  "of  late, 
and  consequently  obtained  rather  higher  rates. — Beans  and 
Grey  Peas  must  each  he  written  Is.  dearer  ;  IVlute  were  rather 
more  inquired  after,  but  very  scai'ce. — Oats  have  sold  fi'eeiy  at 
an  advance  of  Od.  to  Is.  per  qr. 

BaiTISH,    PEE  IMPEBIAL  QOAETER,  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Besex,  Kent,  and  .^utlolk     .        .     White  42  49 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —    

Bailey,  Maltine  and  di^tillini;  2£s  to 29d  Chevalier  30  i.'2 

UaiB,  Lincolnshire  and  Yoikshire     .         .     Polands  20  23 

^-^    Northumberland  and  Scocch    ,        .        Feed  20  22 

Irish     ....                      .      .Feed  2o  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ 64  6o 

—^    Hertford  and  Essex 68  65 

Rye 29  32 

Bt^ans,  Ma?:aK3n,  old  and  new     29  to  34        Tick  30  3(j 

Pit^eon,  Heligoland      .    26  to  40       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  Wbitu         ^       .        ..    33  to  36       Maple  35  37 

Fkiday,  May  2. 
Theee  were  a  few  samples  of  English  "Wheat  fresh  up  for  this 
moi'ning's  market,  some  proportion  of  which,  as  also  of  Mon- 
day's, remain  unsold  ;  much  Cambx-idgeshire  and  Lineohisoii-e 
was  offering  f.o.b.  at  a  decline  of  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  upon  previous 
rates. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value. — The 
show  of  Oats  being  small,  factors  held  for  an  advance  in  price, 
which  was  not  complied  mth,  aud  sales  were  consequently 
hmited. 

JMPEEIAL  AVERAGES. 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  prii-e  of  Corn  on  the  averag;  ol  the 
»ix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Apiil  26. 
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"WOOL.— British,  Fuiday,  M:iy  2. 
Thbrh  hao  not  been  quite,  so  Diui-h  doing  since  our  last  as  for  some  weeks 
previously,  but  prices  continue  tolerably  hrm. 

Jamus  Pubrin,  Wool  Broker. 


Mahcb  2:i  Mar 
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Canary' 

Carraway 

Glover,  Red,  EnitUsh 

—  —     Foreign 

—  White,  Knclish     - 

—  —      Poreiffa 
Coriander    .        .        -        - 
Hemi)8eed  -     per  last 
Liotecd        •        •       per  qr 

Baltic  " 


SEEDS,  May  2. 

per  qr    448  to  SOs  LlnseedCakeB,ForeIgn,p.toi:i  7'  lOttoP^ 
-    per  cwt    44 


Mustard,  White  -  p.bueh. 

—      Superfine     „       •     IS  ib 

_        Brown          „        -     1£  IS 

Rapeseed,  English, perlasi    261  3(7 

Rape  Cakes          -     pertoa    —  — 

Sainfoin       -..-_  — 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.busb,    fi  7 

—    Foreign  -         •        -      4s  Cd    (J 

Trefoil        .        -     per  cwt    IB  i3 
pfp  tfii  q 


Cukes,Eng.  perlOOO  IK    0  llfl0|  Turnip  (too  varinbip  tr,i  quoi;n;oni 

KlKOSIOBS   AAi>   XJlS 


iS.— 1845.J 
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^alcs  ill?  ^ucifon. 


TO  GENTLEMEN.  FL(HUSTH,  AND  OTUEnS. 

MESS116.  PROTHERUE  and  MUUIUS  will  sub- 
mit to  pubiiL' competition,  nt  the  Aucliun  Jlurt.  Bartltu- 
lomcw  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  JLiy  t;tli,  iind  Tiiuksday  8th.  iy4.j, 
;:t  1'2  o'clock  Giich  day,  ii  fine  Collection  of  CARNATIONS  and 
I'ICOTEES,  comprising^  all  the  best  Vai'icties.  Also  :i  splendid 
Assortment  of  CrERANIDMS  and  other  I'hihts  in  bloom.  The 
newest  Varieties  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heartsease, 
ttc.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  tlie  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 


r|^0  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  early  in  June  next, 
-A  at  tlio  While  Tlart  Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  200  very  Superior 
SrECLMEN  PLANTS,  consisting?  of  Orchidaceous,  Cape 
Heath'i.  and  choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  I'hmts,  unless 
previou.ily  dif-posQd  of  by  private  contract,  fur  whieli  the  pro- 
prietor is  open  to  treat  with  any  respectable  and  expL'rienccd 
person  to  take  the  half-part,  and  entire  mana;^eincnt,  of  the 
sa'.ne.  A  collection  will  be  exhibited  at  tlie  lloyal  Botanic  rjid 
Chisniek  Shows,  in  the  present  month  ;  and  sold  in  consequence 
of  W.  Vamxev  deeiininjj  to  j;row  for  Exhibition.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  at  the  place  of  Sale,  after  the  L'lst. 


TO  GAUDENEUS.— EAST  HILL,  BATTERSEA,  SURREY. 

TU  BE  LliT,  Seven  Acres  of  SUPERIOR  GAR- 
BEX  GROUND,  adjoining  the  hi^-h  road  from  Wands- 
worth t'-i  London,  ivell  Stocked  and  Cropped.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  ,T.  Elliott,  Auctioneer,  Putney,  Surrey. 


EXCELLENT  INVESTAIENT. 
A  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  for  Sale  by  Private  Con- 
-il-  traet.  situate  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  West 
Ridint:  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  immediate  neiij^hbourhood  of 
several  important  towns  ;  containing  880  acres  in  a  ring  fence, 
Arable  Pasture  and  Woodland  iu  good  proportion  ;  and  fiiirly 
rented  on  leases  so  as  to  yield  to  the  purchaser  a  clear  retm-n 
of  ilV  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  price  required.  The 
Buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  the  poor-rates  but  Is.  Sd.  in 
the  pound.  The  Estate  is  well  located  for  Railway  communica- 
tion.—Apply  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Land-agent,  'o,  Gray's-iun- 
square,  London. 


HOTHOUSE 


CLARK'S  /f^^7^W^'%W^W  ^ 

METALLIC  ^^^:t^^%  WORKS. 

55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor.  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK.  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  ,H:HIN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  begs  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, bv  the  licjieal  of  the  TJntt)  upon  Glass,  to  ofier  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  neai'ly  Fort!/  per  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
wrought-iron  vims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  Bi-itish  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
finality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  tte 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  tlie  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  MetaUic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Clark  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
lloyal  Gai'dens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  Ills  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  admitted  by  com- 
petent  judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  Idnd  in  the  world. 


J^  WEEKS  AND  R.  DAY,  Architects,  Horticul- 
•  TL-P.AL  BoiLDEBS,  &c.,  Glonccstcr-place,  King's-road, 
Chelsea.  The  great  simplicity  of  tlieir  improved  plan  of 
Shading,  Ijy  which,  the  roof  of  the  largest  or  smallest  house  can 
be  instantly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  Canvass,  renders  the  prin- 
ciple an  object  of  admli-ation.  To'^be  seen  in  use  at  most  of 
the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  their  Horticultm-al  Manufactory, 
Gloucester-place,  Chelsea. 


HOI 
HC 


0T-\VATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

ORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  273,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  B.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honom-  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hoi-ticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
tlie  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  lately  erected  at 
Chiswck. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,   Holburn,  where  they  have  the 

■  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
ti'emeiy  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 

■  adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
-  ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 

before  the  public. 

p.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cui-- 
vilinsar  houses  to  hovticultm-ists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  w^orks,  besides 
many  others  in  tins  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

■  D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
?lant  Protectors,  wliich  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 

■  tiiey  bog  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intei-vals,  required,  and  wliich  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


CTEPHENSON    and    CO.,    61,    Gracechuroh-sti-eet, 
*^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,    Southwark,  Inventors 

.and  Manufacturers  of  the  Imoroved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
^^y^^^'^l^ICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much -approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &,c., 
by  wlueh  atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  reqmred  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
h.  it  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
liiends  they  are  now  making  theu-  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  weR  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliich  are 
now  so  weB  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  he  for- 

■  -warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  thev 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
jNurserics  throughout  the  kingdom. 

.  ^;  '^  I;^'  ,^^^  ^'^  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
o*  I.orticmtural  Buildings,  as  weU  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &:c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most  i 
ornamental  designs.    Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 

iences,  Wn-c  Work,  &c.  &c.  J 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


URBIDGE  AND  HEALY  bavin-  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, fol-  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucmiibers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBmuiiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Uorticidtural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  moi-e  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
BiO,  Flept-'itreet.  London. 


G 


^  E  N  U  I  N  E 


BOL I VIAN 
EX  PROVIDENCE. 


GU  AN  0  — 


Ai^&L  iJlfp. 


/^ROS 


WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and 
Co.,  Plymouth,  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  ilessrs.  An- 
thony Gibbs  and  Sons,  and  can 
sujiply  any  quantity  of  Bolivian 
G  U  ANO  direct  from  their  Import 
AVarehouse  in  London,  being 
enabled  therefore  to  guarantee 
the  article  to  be  pm'e  and  una- 
dulterated. 

Plymouth  Manure  Company's 
Office,  Union-road,  May  3,  1815. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  (jualitv,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
III.  to  m.  per  t(^n  ;  ICHABOB  71.  10s.  to  SI.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoRTiicoTT,  13.  Rood-lane,  Fenchurc h-street. 

/^UANO — Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
^^  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Sujier- 
phosphate  of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Anmionia.  and 
all  other  Manures  on  Sale,  by  MARK  FOTHEKGILL,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street.     Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano, 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
W,M.  J.  MYERS   AKD   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

CO'TSVv^ORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR.  LONDON  : 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  aud  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-strcL-t.  Mav  :(.  ^___ _^ 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  JIYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manui-e. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pukser, 
Secretary. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PANY.   Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  'vrith  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  whicli  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  prox)erties  to  succeeding 
years.  Peing  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  iii  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  tliose  serious  disappointments  to  wliieh"'the  farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuiing  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures iu  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwru'ded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Perurian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perpliosphate  of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  aud  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40.  Nt^w  ]iriii;;'e-street.  Edward  Purser,  Sccretai-y. 


GUANO.— GENUINE  PERUVIAN  andlCHABOE 
GUANO,  of  the  finest  quality,  is'  now  selling  from  the 
Importer's  Bonded  Warehouses,  and  will  he  shipped  coastwise 
or  forwai'ded  by  land  carriage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Kerr, 
57,  Lime-street,  London.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
be  confidently  relied  on,  but  samples  and  analysis  nlR  be 
■orwardedif  required, 


PURE  GYPSUM,  precipitateU  from  a  solution  ot  Lime 
by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  various  pui'poses  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed iu  Agriculture,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
dressing  for  Clover,  tfcc,  price  2i.  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.  11.  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 

LICiUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
""pHE?! attention  of  the  Agricultural  luterest,  at  this 
-o-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LHJUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Sliip,  and  Bai-ge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells. .  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  T^ater,  for 
Horticulture,  aiid  every  variety  of  manufacturing  pm'poses. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineir,  &c.,G3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


pOTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN 

-B-      proved  by  the  fullowing  Testimonial  juat  received  :— 

■'  Arthurstown,  April,  ISLO.— Last  season  I  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  Guano  to  the  tenantry,  to  induce  them  to  get  into 
the  green  croi)ping  system,  principally  Peruvian.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  yours,  through  a  Waterford  house.  It  proved  a 
good  article,  indeed,  much  eupcrior  to  the  best  Pcrui}ia:i. — Youi'i 
most  obediently,  Wm.  Lumsden." 

■■  To  Mr.  Potter.  2S,  Upper  Fore-street.  Lambeth." 
The  price  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Pci-uvian,  and  those  who  study  economy  mil  give  it  the  pre^ 
ferencc.  Mr.  Potter  has  also  testimonials  from  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Poreher,  of  Clirt'e,  Weymoutlu  and  others,  proving  the 
superiurity  of  his  Manure  over  the  Peruvian  Guano,  which 
commands  so  high  a  price 

Onk-rs  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to,  and  a  very 
eonsiderable^lJowance  made  when  a  quanfiaty  is  taken. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 
L>  RAIN'S  GUANU.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
-L*  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crup  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its  inipuilties. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 

■    Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1S44. 

Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 

utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnijts  best  irt  the  poorest 

part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  whei'e  I  employed  it.     I  mil 

thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 

remain,  yom*s  respectfully,  J   W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  01.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LUiUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  ifcc.,  Is.  dd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  8l> 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  rScedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23a.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23jf.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  wan-anted  pure. 
Steam  Mills,  Thoraas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


^ILVER   TEA-SERVICES.— A.   B.  SAVORY  and 

^  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  14,  Cohnhill, 
London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  prices  of 
the  foUomng  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE  SERVICES.  The 
Cottage  Pattern  is  plain,  standing  on  shell  feet,  the  Tea  and 
Cotfee-pot  Avith  a  flower  ornament  on  the  lids.  The  King's 
Pattern  is  richly  embossed  mth  flowers  and  scrolls.  The  shape 
of  either  is  new  and  elegant. 


Cottage  Pattern, 

Strong  Silver  Teapot  £12  0  0 

Ditto     Sugai-  Basin  .     G  16  0 

Ditto     Milk  Ewer   . .     4  10  0 

Ditto     Cofi:ee-pot     ..15  0  0 


Complete     . .  £33    G    0 


King's  Pattern. 
Strong  Silver  Teapot  £12    0    0 
Ditto    Sugar  Basin  .    7  10'  0 
Ditto    Cream  Ewer  .    5  10    0 
Ditto    Coft'ee-pot     . .  15    0    0 


Complete 


£40     0  0 


A  variety  of  upwards  of  50  Tea  and  Coftee  Serrices  may  be 
seen  in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  every  article  o? 
Silver  requisite  for  the  sideboard  or  plate-chest.  Pamphlets  of 
prices,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis, 
and  forwai-ded,  postage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

A,  B.  Savory  and  Sons,  14,  Coriihill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England. 


MEEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. — The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous  the  most  deUcate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  skins  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Anothev  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  without'deti-iment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  will,  when  the. 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  e.xperience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  I'espectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  &c.,  in  boxes  price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  iid.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  .and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Country  agents 
required. 


T   INGHAM,      BROTHERS,      BIRMINGHAM.-— 

jLi  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  LMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots^ 
«tc.     In  Boxes  of  One  Iluncb-ed  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lingham:, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  land  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  foi- 
neatness,  dm-ability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
land  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  AVarehouse,  4G,  ICing  WUliam-sti-eet,  London-bridge 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Bnish  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  eflfectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  thu-d  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  -with  the  durable  imbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hau".  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powertul  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
T^■hieh  act  in  the  most  sui-prising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  \rith  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine- 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment,. 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted, 
by  some  houses. 

ATENT      ELECTRO -PLATED      AND      GILT 

ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishment  of  the- 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City — 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  (Ktensively  adopted  under  their- 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  then'  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  waiTanted  quahty  only,, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 

ELECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING.  — OLD 
PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  Tliis  process 
being  caiTied  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  »t  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  theii-  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-streetJ  ;  or,  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  tree. 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF  VALUABLE  BOTANICAL  AP4D  MiSCELLASMEOUS  SOOKS 

IN  l^INE  CONDITION  AND  WARRANTED  PERFECT,  NOW  ON  SALE,  AT  THE  LOW  PRICE.?  AFFIXED,  BY 

W.   STRONG,   30,    COLLEGE-GREEN,    BRISTOL. 


AUDUBON'S    (J.    J.),    Ornithological    Biography;    £   s.  d. 
or,  an  Account  of  the  Habits   of  the  Bu-ds  of  the 
United  States    of    America,    mth    Descriptions    of 
the  Objects  represented  in  the  Work  entitled  "  The 
Birds  of  Ameiica,"  2  vols.  imp.  Svo.,  lialf-boimd,  verif 

neat,  J£dinb.,  1831  (pub.  at  'Jl.  His.)  110 

AUSTIN'S  (T.),  and  AUSTIN'S  fT.  Jun.),  Mono- 
. graph  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Cx'inoidea,  ^vith  Figures 
-and  Descriptions  of  some  Recent  and  Fossil  Allied 
■Qt:i\era,jine plates,  4  parts,  roy.  4to.  (all j^ifhlishtd),  each    0     3    6 

the  same,  wltk  the  plates  careftdli/  coloured,  4 

.parts,  each        050 

This  beautiful  work  is  nowin  course  of  publication  ; 

each  Niunber   will    contain   2  plates   of   several 

figures.     Tlie  work  will  be  completed  in  about  20 

Numbers.     Subscribers'  names  received  by  W.  S. 

EINCtLEY'S  (Hev.  W.),  Anunal  Biogi'aphy,  compris- 

in;;;  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  the  Economy*  Habits  of 

Life,  luPtiucts,  and  Sag:acity  of  the  Animal  Creation, 

-3  vols.  yvo..  !i<df-adf,  gilt,  vanj  neat,  1813  . .         . .     0  14    0 

BLAINVILLE  (H.  De),  Manuel  d'Actinologie,  on  de 
ZoophytiiloLrie,  uith  a  voUnne  of  plates,  2  vols.  Svo., 

hoards,  I'aris.  ISGl 2  10    0 

BOTANIST  (The),  byMaundandlTenslow,  GO  Num- 
bers and  Supplements,  complete,  piti/.  at  -11.  lis.  ..350 

Another    copy,    complete,    laeqe    paper, 

■aolourcd  j^latcs,  subscribe fs'  copy,  pub.  at  71.  IGs.  . .     5  10    0 

"  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  finely 

executed." — LUeran/  Gazette. 
BRANDEU  (Gust.),  Fossilia  Hantoniensia  coUeeta,* 
et  in  ilujieii  Dritannico  deposita,  9 xilates  of  Shells,  tC-c, 

■4(0.,  half-calf,  neat,  Lond.  ITiifi  0  12     0 

Dr.  Cooke's  Copy  with  his  MS.  additions  and  Draw- 
ings Inserted. 
CURTIS'S  EoTANicAi,  Magazine,  inth  the  Continua- 
tion,  and  General  Index  to  the  fii'st  42  vols.,  full  of 
heaulifuW/-cohOvnT.D  plates,,  5i)  vols,  in  29,  royal  Svo., 
fine  dean  set,  half-russia,  veri/  neat,  17S7-1823      . .         . .  25    0    0 

The  Same,  last  series,  by  T.  Curtis  anjl 

W.  J.  Hooker,  full  of  coloured  plates,  8  vols,  royal  8vo., 
.vcri/fne  clean  set,  half-rusda,  very  neat,  sells  at  161.  16s.     9  19     6 

FlouaLondinensis,  revised  and  improved 

by  Geo.  Graves,  extended  and  continued  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  containing  ()47  plates,  exhibiting  the  full 
natural  size  of  each  Plant,  «ith  Magnified  Dissections 
of  the  Parts  of  Fructification,  &c.,  all  beautifully 
'COLODKED,  5  vols,  royal  folio,  veri/  fine  copy,  Jialf-nissia, 
very  niat.  fop  edges  gilt,  (cost  nearli;  lOOJ.)  . .         . .  21    0    0 

DILLWYN'S  (L.  W.),  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Hecent  Shells,  arranged  according  to  the  Linncean 
Method,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Synonymy, 
-2  vols  8vo..  C'i'f.  nmf.  puUishcd  at  11.  18s.,  1317.  . .     0  10    G 

DONOVAN'.S  Natural  Histoid  of  British  Birds,  with 
240    ibicly  coloured  plates,  10  vols.  roy.  Svo.    boards, 

Oji*.\'f  18t.)  1794-1818  ..         ..     5  15    6 

FLORICULTURAL  Cabinet,  (by  J.  Harrison), 
from  the  Commencement,  in  March  isSS,  to  Dec.  1842, 
full  of  coloured  i)Uites,  10  vols,  8vo.,  half-calf,  very  neat, 

'vyc-DT,  (piih.  at  21.  los.  6d.  in  Nos.)  2  12     G 

FLORIST'S  Manual    (The)  coloured  plates,  12mo., 

■hoards,  lh-22 03C 

GERARD'S  (John)  Herbal,  or  General  History  of 
plants,  enlarged  by  Thos.  Johnson,  many  hundred  outs, 
zoith  Tiiany  of  (lie  inodern  names  inserted yin  MS,,  folio, 
BEST  EDITION,  half-cttlf,  neut  {wa7its  title,  andpaH  of  a 

leaf  in  tlie  preface)  1633  0  18    0 

GIBSON'S  (W.  S.)  Certainties  of  Geology,  Svo.  extra 

boards,  sells  at  105.  Gd.  ;  1S40  0    9    0 

HARE'S  (Thos.)  Botanical  Lectures  delivered  in 
London,  in  1821 ;  an  Interesting  Manuscript,  with 
numerous  coloured  drawings,  and  MS.  Letter  from 
■Sir  J.  E.  Smith  inserted,  4:to^  Jialf-boimd,  neat,  1821     . .     1  10    0 

HERBARIUM  Edixense,  or  "  Dried  Specimens  of 
Indigenous  Plants,  collected  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  by  J.  B.  Scott  and  W,  Jameson,  75  beau- 
■tifal  S2)ecimcns,  3  pai'ts  (all  publisJied),  folio,  1S19  ;  only 

1J5  copies  pi'inted -.         ..220 

HOOKER'S  (Sir  W.)  British  Flora,  comprising  the 
Phffinogamous  or  Flov/ering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns, 
fifth  etUtion,  with  additions  and  coiTections,  coloured 
Xilates,  8vo.,  extra  boards,  (sells  at  11.  4s.)  . .         . .     0  18    0 

HORTICULTURAL  Journal,  and  Florist's  Register, 
and  Royal  Lady's  Msfcazine.  by  G.  Glenny,  from  the 
■-commeucetnent  in  July  1833,  to  Dec.  1837,  S  vols,  in 
4.  New  Seeies,  fi-om  Jan.  1838,  to  Dec.  1839,  2  vols., 
.together  10  vols.,/i(;^  of  beautifully  colozired  xjlates,  Svo., 
liolf-calf,  very  neat,  uncdt  (lyub.  at  il.  13s.  in  Nos.)       . .     2  18    0 

KIRBY  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
-comprising  an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects, 
of  their  ifetamoi-phoses,  Food,  Habitations,  &c., 
colou/i-cd  plates,  2  vols.  8vo.,  e.^'.tra  boards,  tiew,  1S43    . .    1  11    6 

KNAPP'S  GbaminaBiiitasnica;  or,  representations 
of  the  British  Grasses,  119  colom-cd plates,  with  descrip- 
tions, NEW  EDIT.,  beauiif idly  printed,  4to.  bds.  neiv,  1842    3  IG    0 

_    uuotlier  copy,  plates,  4to.  Ml f -morocco,  very 

-Tieat,  fop  edges  gilt,  1842         4    4    q 

"Most  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing Grasses  are  country  gentlemen  and 
i"armers,  who  knov/ nothing  of  Botany,  and  cannot 
use  the  technical  descriptions  or  analytical  figures 
ofbotnnists.  To  that  great  class  such  a  book  is 
invaluable.  It  ought,  in  fact,  to  fonn  part  of  the 
library  of  evei-j-  one  interested  in  rural  afiairs  ;  for 
there  are  few  plants  so  diflicult  to  distinguish  as 
■Grasses,  nor  any  more  so,  and  none  which  it  is 
more  imporiant  to  know  correctly,  because  of 
their  various  uses  and  qualities.  With  Mr. 
Kuapp's  book  before  him,  no  one  can  have  the 
least  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
subject."— 6'arde;iC)-a'  Chronicle. 
^'  The  valuable  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
British  Grasses,  and  is  the  only  publication  which  ■ 
treats  on  these  alone.  It  contains  beautifully 
toh.urcd  plates  of  nearly  all  our  indigenous 
fjiern-s  (tliose  omitted  being  of  vei-y  rare  and 
local  nccurrcnce),  with  their  most  stii'king  varie- 
tieK,  drawn  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Knapp. 
"VVe  tliink  he  has  been  very  happv  iu  depicting  the 
Mabit  ol  each  species,  having  wisely  selected  aver- 
4ige  and  not  luxuriant  specimens  for  delineation  • 
but,  perhaps,  the  scientific  botanist  will  more 
particularly  admire  the  correctness  and  minute- 
ness of  the  accompanying  analysis.  The  text  con- 
tains cojiious  descriptions  of  evei-y  species  and 
its  more  strilUng  varieties,  with  an  account  of  the 
economical  value  of  each  Grass  for  agricultural 
piuTJdsea,  with  a  variety  of  other  enteitaining  and 
iiistnictive  particulars.  Thi.s  tioily  elegant  publi- 
cation is  reispucd  at  a  vei^  reduced  price,  less  than 
half  that  of  the  first  editiun,  whilst  the  workman- 
ship in  far  superior.  We  have  not  seen  any  scien- 
tific work  more  beautifully  printed,  or  oii  better 
paper,  whilst  the  colouring  of  the  plates  is  truly 
excellent."—^.  O.  S. 
LINNjEUS'S  Families  of  Plants,  with  their  Natural 
Characters,  traniilattd  by  a  Botanical  Society  of  Lich- 
field, 2  vols.  Svo.  half-vellum,  gilt,  very  wat,  178,7*       * .    0    6    o 


LYELL'S  '(Charles)   Principles  of  Geology  ;  or,  the    £.  s.  d- 
Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Inhabitants, 
considered  as  illustrative  of  Geology,  map  and  plates, 
3  vols,  small  Svo..  boards,  1840        0  18    0 

MACGILLIVRAY'S  (W.)  Descriptions  of  the  Rapa- 
cious Birds  of  Great  Britain,  cuts,  small  Svo.  boards 
(published  at  9s.),  183G  040 

MAUND'S  Botanic  Gakden,  from  the  commence- 
mont,  to  the  end  of  1S44,  full  of  coloured  plates,  240  Nos. 
complete  (publifJied  at  121.)  S  10    0 

MILLER'S  (J.  S.)  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea 
or  Lily-shaped  Animals,  50  coloured  j^l^f-tes,  royal  4to. 
Italf-adf,  very  neat,  uncdt,  1S21 1  18    0 

MONTAGU'S  (Col.  G.)  Ornithological  Dictionary  of 
British  Birds,  with  additions  by  James  Rennie,  cuts, 
Svo.  boards  (puUhhed  at  11.  Is.),  1333         0  12    0 

NATURALIST  (The),  illustrative  of  the  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  conducted  by 
Maund  and  Hall,  vol.  1,  4to.  1S37.  The  Naturalist, 
edited  by  Neville  Wood,  vols.  2,  3,  1S37-8,— together  3 
vols,  coioiired  plates  aiul  woodcuts,  boards,  (published  at 
21.  14s.)  140 

PARKINSON'S  (James)  Organic  Remains  of  a  for- 
mer World  ;  an  Examination  of  the  Mineralized  Re- 
mains of  the  Yegetabies  and  Animals  of  the  Antedilu- 
vian World,  generally  termed  exti'aueous  Fossils, 
coloured  pla.tes,  3  vols.  4to.  half-calf,  gilt,  vay  neat,  un- 
cut (;:('H(;7;«?.  at  lOi.  lOs.),  1820 3  10     0 

PAXTON'S  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of 
Flowering  Plants,  from  the  commencement,  iu  Feb- 
ruary 1834,  to  February  1840,  numerous  beautifully 
COLOURED  p?a(es,  G  vols,  and  1  No.  royal  Svo.  half-calf, 
verv  neat,  uncut  (published  at  8Z.  13s.  Gd.  in  A'bs.)        . .     GIG    6 

PERRY'S  Conchology  ;  orNatm-al  History  of  Shells, 
containing  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Genera  and 
Species,  01  pilates,  comprising  numerous  beautifully 
coloured  figures,  folio,  morocco  gUt,  gilt  edges,  an  origbml 
copy,  1811  (puhlishedat  \Gl.  16s.) 2  10    0 

PINKERTON'S  Petralogy,  a  Treatise  on  Rocks, 
vignette  plates,  2  vols.  Svo.  half-calf,  gilt,  neat  (published 
at  21.  2s.},  1800 0  10    G 

PLINY'S  Natural  History,  translated  by  P.  Holland, 
BEST  edition,  cuts,  2  vols.  foHo,  calf  gilt,  \\eat,  1601    ..140 

RASHLEIGH'S  (P.)  Specimeus  of  British  Minerals, 
selected  from  his  Cabinet,  ivith  Descriptions,  54  finely 
coloured  pjlatcs,  2  vols,  in  1,  4to.  half-calf  gilt,  very  neat, 
UNCUT,  SCARCE  (pidMshcd  at  bl.  5s.),  1797-1802  . .     1  11     G 

In  consequence  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  beau- 
tiful Work  being  pubhshed  five  years  after  the  tii'st, 
it  is  often  deficient.  ' 

SCHCEFFERI  IcDues  et  Descriptiones  Fungorura, 
qui  circa  Ratisbunam  nascuntur,  330  finely  coli?urcd 
jjiates,  4  vuls.  4to,  very  fine,  setin  old  French  red  morocco, 
with  gilt  edges,  1772 5  15    G 

Icones  Insectorum  circa  Ratisbonam  Indi- 

geuoram,  portrait  and    280  eoloure.d  ptlates,    3    vols. 

4to.  uvtifcrra  with  the prccedinq,  177G    ' 4  14     G 

SMITH'S  (Sir  J.  E.)  English  Flora,  4  vols.  Svo. 
rich  coif  qiJt,  1828 2  10    0 

SOWERBY'S  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells, 
2G4  beauiifullii  drd.  plates,  43  Parts,  Svo  (2mb.  at  121. 12s.     8  18    6 

SPEECIILY'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Pine  Apple,  &c..,  pilates,  Svo.  calf,  neat,    York,  1796     . .     0     5    G 

STEWART'S  (Sir  Henry)  Planters'  Guide,  pUites, 
Svo.  calf  (lilt,  very  neat,  scarce,  1828       0  IG    0 

WITHERING'S  Arrangement  of  British  Plants, 
according  to  the  Linntean  System,  plates,  4  vols.  Svo. 
extra,  boards  (published,  at  Zl.  3s.) 0  18    0 

The  same,  eoiTected,  condensed,  &c.,  by 

W.  MacGillivray,  plates,  small  8vo,  extra  boards  (sells 

at  10s.  Gd.),  1841  , .      -  . .         . .         0    8    G 

YARRBLL'S  (T.),  History  of  Briti-sh  Fishes,  illus- 
trated by  500  woodcuts,  best  edition,  2  vols.  Svo,  crtra 
boards,  1841 2  14    0 

ZOOLOGICAL    Journal,  by    Vigors,    Bell,    Chil- 
dren,   Sowerby,    Horsfield,    Ku-by,  Yarrell,  &c.    ttc, 
20  Nos.  and  2  Supplem.,  112  plates^  mostly  beautifully    " 
coloured,  5  vols.  Svo,  scuicd  (published  at  111.  10s.)      ..770 

BEAUTIES  OF  England  and  Wales  ;  an 
ORIGINAL  COPY,  with  fine  im2yressions  of  'the  plates, 
25  Vols.  Svo,  newly  half-bound,  ctdfgilt,  veryoyeat,  uncut, 
the  contents  lettered  (published  at  '6GI.),  1801-11  . .     7  17    6 

BRITTON'S  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  iu  a  Series  of  Views,  Elevations,  &c.,.of 
various  English  Edifices,  with  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive accounts  of  each,  Large  paper,  ivith  fine 
origi.ic^  pro-.f  'inqiressiojis  of  the  j;fc(tes,  5  vols.  imp. 
itoJi-:]f  ,-a.v:i.(i,  vtry  neat,  vs CUT  (2mb.  at  ■iM.)  ..        . .  18  IS    0 

DRYHEN'S  Wi.rlcs,  with  Notes  and  Life  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  jiortrait,  18  vols.  Svo,  calf,  neaX,  1808     . .     G  IG    G 

FOKBES'S  (James),  Oriental  Memoirs,  a  Nan-ative 
of  Seventeen  Years'  Residence  in  India,  including 
Observations  ou  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
and  Journals  of  foui"  Indian  Voyages,  portrait,  and 
95  fine  p>lates,  fine  im2}ressions  (the  numerous  plates  of 
Naturax  History  are  beautifully  coloured),  original 
EDITION,- 4  vols,  roval  4to.  rwssia,  vei-y  neat,  gilt  edge's, 
(imb.  at  IGl.  16s.),  1813  G60 

"  The  drawings  and  collections  of  Mr.  Forbes  seem 
almost  to  exceed  the  powers  of  human  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  this  literary  monument  to 
his  name  may  fairly  be  considered  the  essence  of 

his    EXTRAORDINARY    BESEARCHES.      The    Work    is 

very  entei'taining  as  well  as  instructive." — 
lAterary  Gazette. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Seventh  and  last 
Edition,  by  Napier,  complete  with  Index,  fine  2Jlates, 
42  Pai'ts,  4to.,  boards,  as  good  as  new,  1836-42  (published 
at  37L  16s.)        , 21     0     0 

another  copy,  complete  with  Index,  21  vols. 

4to,  halfinissla,  nilt,  marb.  edges,  very  neat,  new,  1836-42  31  10    0 

GROSE'S  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  ^iic  original  impressions  of  ilw  numerous 
plates,  12  vols,  imperial  Svo.  calf  (filt,  1783-95     . .         . .     7  17    G 

JOHNSON'S  English  Dictionaiy,  by  Todd,  best 
EDITION,  3  vols.  4to.  calf  gilt,  very  neat,  1827      . .         . .     5  15    G 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of 
Great  Britain,  240  fine  2Jortraits,  original  impressions, 
10  vols,  imperial  Svo.  half-russia,  very  neat,  tops  gilt, 
a  fine  set  (pub.  at  Zll.  10s.  in  Parts),  1840 12  12    0 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  Gardener's  Magazine,  from  the 
commencement  in  1826  to  Dec.  1835,  many  hundred 
wooddds,  11  vols.  Svo.  half  calf,  gilt,  (pi'l).  at  111.  lis.). .    2  12    G 

NICHOLS'S  Literary  Anecdotes,  with  the  Illustra- 
tions complete,  with  both  Indexes,  plates,  16  vols,  in 
15,  Svo.  half  calf,  gilt,  vo-y  neat,  uncut,  1812-17  . .  15  15    0 

Progresses  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 

j)lxites,  coraplcte,  with  the  additional  plates,  7  vols.  4to.  a 
fine  original  copy,  uniform,  in  russia,  extra,  marbled 
leaves  (pub.  at  IU.  19s.  in  boards),  1823-38  . .        . .  15  15    0 

QUARTERLY  Review,  from  the  Commencement 
in  Feb.  1809,  to  Oct.  1842,  with  Index  to  the  first  20 
vols,  all  uniformly  Italf-bownd,  russia,  nery  ticat,  a  fine 
clean  set 11  11    0 

TRUSLER"^  Habitable  World  Described,  full  of 
plates,  fine  origi/iial  set,  20  vols.  Svo.  rich  old  fvcsh 
calf,  gilt,  1798-97  . .         . . J- 15    ft 


MR.  HOARE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  VINE. 

Just  published,  3d  Edition,  Svo,  7s.  Grf., 

A      TREATISE    on    the    CULTIVATION    of    the 

-^  GRAl^E  VINE  on  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clement  Hoare. 

Also,  by  Mr.  Hoare,  12mo,  5s., 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    ACCOUNT    of  a    NEW    METHOD   of 

PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  LANDLORDS,  on  the  Advan- 
tages  to  be  expected  from  the  general  Establishment  of  a 
Spade  Tenantry  from  among  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  anfl  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Price  Is. 

London  :  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternostei'-row, 


On  April  23,  in  foolscap,  price  Gs.  cloth, 
^HE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDEN- 

-S-    ING.    By  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Author  of  "History 
of  English  Gardening,"  "The  Gardener's  Almanack,"  &.c. 

V  The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  make  the  gardener 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  his  practice  is  founded. 
This  has  been  his  labour  for  the  last  20  years  ;  but  he  now 
gives  the  results  of  his  researches  and  experiments  in  a  collected 
and  orderly  form  :  thus  auning  to  advance  plant  cultivation 
from  mere  empiricism  to  the  class  of  rational  .'Sciences. 
London  :  Robert  Baldwin,  Paternoster-row. 


n^WE  FAMILY  HERALD.— The  cheapest  and  most 
J-  extensively  circulated  of  English  Periodicals.  Vol.  II., 
price  7s.  Gd.,  containing  all  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  Paris,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  other  highly 
interesting  Tales,  ■will  be  ready  the  second  week  in  May.  No. 
105,  being  the  first  of  a  new  volume,  was  published  May  3d.  A 
coteraporary  says,  "  We  warmly  recommend  the  Family  Herald, 
It  is — what  we  can  say  of  so  few  of  the  cheap  periorUcals  now- 
a-days — it  is  a  safe  book  to  admit  within  the  precincts  of  the 
family  circle."  Published  Weeldy  at  One  Penny,  and  Monthly 
at  Sixpence,  by  G.  Biggs,  421,  Strand,  and  may  be  had  by  order 
of  all  Booksellers.  If  you  have  never  pei-used  this  pet  of  the 
public,  buy  a  number  and  judge  for  yourself.  Families  residing 
in  the  Colonies  or  distant  parts  of  the  country  v\ill  find  this  a 
cheerful  and  instructive  companion. 

BABINGTON'S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  12mo.,  price  9s. 
A    MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY  ;  containing 

-t\-  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  Orders.  By  ChahlesC.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  &c.    John  Van  Vookst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published.  No.  I.,  price  3s.,  in  large  4to,  colom-ed, 
TLLUSTRATIONS  of  the  GENERA  of  BIRDS  ; 

JL  embracing  theu-  Generic  characters,  with  Sketches  of  their 

habits.  &.C. 

By  Captain  TnoMAs  Eeown,  M.W.S.,  M.S.S.,  M.M.G.S.,  &c. 

London  :  Smith,  Eldeh.  &  Co.,  65,  CornhiU. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  &  Stewaet,  64,  South  Bridge. 


ju  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth,  the  Third  Edition,  revised  and 

imi^roved,  of 

CTRACHAN'S    AGRICULTURAL    TABLES,    for 

O  computing  the  Weight  of  Cattle  by  Measurement;  the 
Quantity  of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  different  Forms  ;  the  Vjilue  of 
Land,  &,c.  ;  the  Sleasurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.  Also 
a  few  other  Practical  Tables  ;  with  Rules,  Examples,  and 
Directions  for  using  the  Tables. 

Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh ; 
Skjpkin,  Maeshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


rpAYLOR     AND 
X 


WALTON^S  CATALOGUE  of 
PUBLICATIONS  connected  with  Science  and  Education, 
which  ivill  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  one  wTiting  for  it, 
contains,  among  other  valuable  Works,  the  following  : — 

LOCKE'S  SYSTEM  OF  CLASSICAL  INSTRUC- 
TION, CONSISTING  OP  THE  FOLLOWING  INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS,  WITH  THE  TEXT,  NOTES,  &lc.  12mo. 
2s.  Gd.  each.  Latin. 

Pha^drus's  Fables  of  iEsop.         I  Parsing  Lessons  to  Virgil._ 
Ovid's    Metamorphoses.  ■{  Caasar's  Invasion  of  Britain, 

Book  I.  I  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola. 

Virgil's  iEneid.    Book  I.  1      Part  I. 

Greek. 


Xenoplion's    Memorabilia, 

Book  I. 
Herodotus's  Histories.    Selec- 
tions. 
Stories  from  Alfieri,  Baretti,  Castiglione,  &c. 
Sismondi ;  the  Battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 


Lucian  Dialogues.    Selections. 
The  Odes  of  Anacreon. 
Homer's  IHad.     Book  I. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  Homer. 

Italian. 

French. 


German. — Stories  from  Gemian  Writers. 

An  Essay  explanatory  of  the  System,     12mo.     2s.  Gd. 

29,  Upper  Gower-strcet.  ^_^^__^^^ 


SELBY'S  PLANTERS'  MANUAL. 

In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  nearly  200  Engravings,  j^rice  28s. ;  large 

paper,  56.^-. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FOREST  TREES. 
By  Pkideaux  John  Selbt,  of  Tvrizell,  Esq. 
"Scott  makes  the  shrewd  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedilces  give 
counsel  to  his  son  to  look  keenly  after  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  timber.  '  Plant  trees,*  said  the  old  man,  on  his  deathbed  ; 
*  they  are  aye  growing  while  you  are  sleeping.'  Mr.  Selby  adds 
some  very  necessary  codicils  to  this  advice.  Collecting  the  ex- 
peiience  of  some  hundreds  of  years,  he  gives  the  most  judicious 
rules  for  the  fonnation  of  Plantations,  for  Cutting,  Training, 
and  all  other  operations  necessary  for  rearing  a  noble  forest 
^vith  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  space.  The  profit  de- 
rived from  the  growth  of  timber  is  sometimes  enoinnous." — 
Britannia.        John  Van|;Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


GARDENING.— The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
GARDEN.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.E.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  In  post  Svo, 
third  edition,  revised  and  improved.  Illustrated  ivitli  upwards 
of  60  Woodcuts.     Price  6s. 

"  One  of  the  best  modern  books,  on  Gardening  extant." — 
Loudon's  Gardener's'  Magazine. 

"  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  excellent  work  on  Horticulture,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  branch  of  science  of  which  it 
treats." — Prof.  Dunbar's  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 
ADAM&  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  sold  by  aU  booksellers. 


TT|ORTIiCULTURAL     IMPROVEMENT. 

XX  — As  Summer  approaches,  the  Larva;  of  Destructive 
Insects  are  propagated  in  infinite  multitudes,  and  destroy  the 
leat^  blossoms,  and  young  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees, 
(Sec.  tfec.  J.  Read  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur,  and 
Practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  taken  out  a  New  Patent  for 
improvements  in  the  action  of  his  Garden  Engines,  Machines^ 
and  Syringes  for  destroying  those  destructive  insects  which, 
make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice  trees  and  plants  at  this^ 
season  of  the  year.  The  -Halves  of  these  Machines  are  war- 
ranted to  keep  in,  repair  during  the  full  term  of  the  Patent. 
For  power  and  portability  they  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  ottered  to  the  Public,  which  the  Patentee — from  31  years' 
experience  in  the  Seienue  of  HorticiUture,  and  24  years'  pcac- 
tice  iu  manufacturiiig^and  impi-ovinj;' Machines,  <fcc. — can. safely 
waiTant.  May  ho  seen  and  provcl.at  35,  Regent  Circus,  Picca- 
dilly.—N.B.  Ob?drvo  the  words-  '^Read's  P4T^kt,"  without 
which  nouo  are^^geniuno^ 


J 
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NOW    READY. 

NEW    EDITION    OF    DE.  LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL    BOTANY 


DemySvo,  with  >iumero>.is  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Qd., 

OOL    BOTANY; 


OR, 


THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE.       fc  ;    , 


BY   JOHN   LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

PROF£SSOP.  OF  EOIANY  I.\  THE  VNIVEKSITY  COLLEGj:,  LONDON. 


ENDOGENS. 


[SPECl^'iEN    OF    THE    WORK.] 

247  12  SCHOOL  EOTAXY 


Fig.  CCXT.T. 


Eg)'ptian    nv.'.mmies.      Its    braaeheil 
ears  are  very  remai'kable. 

SECALE. 

Glumes  subulate.      Spikelets    2-f!o^\ 
ered,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  thiid 
flower  in  the  middle.   Otherwise  hke 
Triticum. 

1.  S.  Cereals  (Sye).  Glumes  shortei 
than  the    spikelet.       Rachis   tough 

Fields.       The    grain    oi    this 

sort  of  com  produces  flour  inferior 
to  that  from  wheat,  and  lormijig  a 
dark  sweet  nutiitious  bread.  It  is 
the  common  food  of  the  peasantry 
of  Germany,  but  is  little  used  in  Eng 
land. 

*»*  Rye    differs    from  "RTieat    m 

-    having  "very    small .  narrow 

glumes,  and  tlie  centre  floret 

of  each   spikelet    constantly 

imperfect. 

HOHDEUil. 

Spikelets  in  pairs  or  threes,  1-flow 
ered.  Glumes  2.  Paleaj  2,  the  lowei 
awned  at  tlie  .apex.  Scales  obtus", 
fringed.  Stjles  feathery.  Ovarj 
•rillous  at  the  end. 

1.  H.  hezastichon  (Six-rowed BarUii 
Winter  Barley  J  BcrCy  or  £iyg).  Spike 
lets  all  fertile,  arranged  in   6  rows 

Grain  adhering  to  the  paleEe.  ■ • 

Fields. 

2.  H.  distithum  (Tico-roiced  or 
common  Barley).  The  middle  spike 
lets  only  fertile,  the  two  lateral  o£« 
each  cluster  barren  and  beardless 
One  palea  of  the  middle  florets  fur 
Dished  with  a  rery  long  awn.     Gi-aip 

adhering  to  the  pale^e. Co'rn- 

Jields.  This  is  the  sort  of  barley  com 
monly  grown  in  England.  It  prefers) 
hght  land.  Bread  is  sometimes  made 
from  its  flour  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  malting,  prerionsly  to  being  fer 
mented  for  beer.  Malt  is  the  grain  of 
barley  forced  to  genninatg,  by  which 
it  acquires  sweetness,  .and  then  kiln 
dried. 

3.  K.rAurinum^Wall Barley).  Lateral 
flowers  barren.  Glumes  of  the  inter- 
mediate ones  lanceolate,fringed.  Grain 

adhering  to  the  paleas. Walls 

and  waste  places.     A  worthless  weed. 

%*  Barley  differs  from  Rye,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles,  in 
haling  its  spikelets  one- 
flowered  only,  and  constantly 


Fig.  CCXLI.  Hordenm  distichnm  •mth 
3  spikelets  separate,  of  ^vliich  the  tivo  lateral 
are  sterile,  and  the  central  onlv  perfect. 

Fig.  CCXLn.  Eecaie  Cereale  with  a 
spikelet  separate. 


I 


,  ccxm. 


umbel,  wliile  the  involucels  at  the  hase  of  the  partial  umbels  consist  of 
many  bracts. 

The  maimer  in  Trhich 
flowers    are   ai-ranged  is     ^^.^        ,,    ■>v  ^v'*"^ 

called  their  iiif.we.'icence.  jj       \\  ^^'' 

It  is  a  sort  of  Branching,  //        \  \  ^  ^ 

and  has  different  names, 
accordiaa;  to  the  manner 


^  W. 


Kg.  SXXVII. 


Fig.  x'sxvin 


Fig.  XL. 


Fig.  XXXIX. 

in  Tivhich  the  branches  are- 
arranged.  The  principal 
kinds  are  these  : — 1.  The 
capitub.im,  or  floiceriiead, 
when  all  the  flowers  are 
sessile  upon  a  broad  plate 
called  a  recepicxle,  as  in 
the  Daisj(Ecllis  Tjerennis). 
2.  The  iimbd,  when  the 
pedicels  all  radiate  from 
one  point,  as  in  the  Cherrir 
{Fig.  XL.)  ;  this  is  ealled- 
compound,  when  each  ray 
of  the  umbel  is  itself  um- 
bellate, as  ia  the  Fool's - 
Parsley  (iEthnsa  Cynapiuia,  Fig. 
XXXIX).  The  spike,  when  the 
flowers  are  sessile  along  a  eoinmort 
pedimcle,  or  axis,  as  in  Eibgrass 
(Plantago  lanceolata).  4.  The 
raceme,  when  the  flowers  are^  all 
stalked  along  a  common  axis,  as 
in  the  Currant.  5.  The  corpnb, 
when  the  flov.'ers  of  s.  raceme  are 
all  on  the  same  level,  as  in  Candy 
Tuft  (Iberis).  6.  The  panich,- 
when  the  pedicels  of  a  raceme  aire 
themselves  branches,  as  in  the 
Fiorin  Grass  ( Agrostis  stolonifera). 
7.  The  cyme,  when  a  paaiclfe  is 
corymbose  and  ii-regtilarly  con- 
tracted, as  in  the  Elder-tree 
(Sambucus  nigra.  Fig.  XLI.)  A 
spadixis  the  inSoreseence  inclosed 
in  a  spathe  {Fig.  XXXVIII.  ;) 
an    amentwn,    or    catkin,    is    a. 
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LARDNER'S    CABINET    CYCLOPiEDIA. 

A  SERIES   C^   OaiGINAL  WORKS,   SOLD   TOGETHER   OR   SEPARATELY. 

The  Price  of  the  Series  complete,  in  133  Volumes,  cloth  lettered,  39/.  18s.     The  Wwlcs  separately,  6s.  per  Volume. 


London,  May  3,  1845. 
The  Cabixet  Cvclop.edia,  with  the  exception  of  One  Volume,  being  now  completed,  the  Publishers  take  the  opportunity  of  'laying  before  the  public  a  detailed 
"Catalogue  of  its  Gonteuts,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  general  nature  and  object  of  the  Series.  It  embraces  a  body  of  Original  AVorks  on  History,  Biography,  Literature, 
-■the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Jlanufactures  ;  comprising  contributions  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  age  in  the  various  departments.  Each  Work  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  each  Cabinet  forms  a  complete  body  of  information  on  its  own  subject.  Finally,  as  a  whole,  the  Cyclopredia  includes  all  the  usual  divisions  of  human  knowledge  that 
sare  not  of  a  teclinical  and  professional  kind.  Tlie  Sciences  and  Aits  have  been  treated  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  general  reader  ;  and  the  high  rank  in 
Science  he'd  by  most  of  the  Authors  in  this  department,  forms  a  guarantee  for  soundness  and  accuracy.  Besides  these  claims  on  attention  offered  by  its  separate 
divisions,  the  entire  Series  will  te  found  very  advantageous  for  families  resident  in  the  country,  who  are  not  provided  with  a  Library  ;,  for  Emigrants,  and  as  a  Cabin 
Library  for  vessels  bearing  passengei-s  to  distant  parts  ;  and  for  the  Libraries  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
'Colonial  Institutions.  The  only  remaining  volume  of  Mr.  Moore's  "History  of  Ireland"  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  pubUshed  in  the  cours 
-of  the  Spring.     The  publication  of  the  Library  Edition  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  "  History  of  Greece  "  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 


I.-HSSTORY,    AMTSQUITIES,    §(e. 

1,  The  History  of  England. 

By  Sir  James  1[ackixtosii,  W.  Wallaci:,  Esq.,  and 
KoEEET  Bell,  Esq.  10  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  with  vignette 
titles,  Sis. 

2.  The  Histoiy  of  L-eland. 

By  Thomas  Mooke,  Esq.  4  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette 
titles,  vols.  1  to  S,  :3s.     N.B.  Vol.  4  shortly. 

•■3.  The  History  of  England. 

By  Sir  Waltek  Scott.  Bart.  New  edition.  2  vols., 
fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  12s. 

4.  The  History  of  the  United  States  of 

Amsrioa,  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election 
of  Gener.-il  Jackson  to  the"  Presidency  in  1829.  Bv  tlie 
Eev.  H.  Eeegus.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles, 
12s. 

5.  The  History  of  France,  from  the  Ear- 
■6. 


7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

13. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 


liest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  Etie 
EvAKs  Cbows,  Esq.  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette 
titles,  ISs.  •         if  , 

The  Histoiy  of  the  ISTetherlands,  from 

the  Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in 
Is.jO.  By  T.  Collet  Geattan,  Esq.  iS"ew  Edition,  fcap. 
Svo,  with  vignette  title,  Ss. 

The  History  of  S^Titzerland,  from  the 

Earhest  Period  to  ISOO.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title,  6s. 

The  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 

Norw.ny.  By  Br.  Ddsham.  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with 
vignette  titles,  18s. 

The  History  of  Poland,  from  the  Ear- 
nest Period  to  1830.  By  Mr.  Dunham.  1  yol.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignette  title,  Os. 

The  Histoiy  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

By  S.  A.  DoNHA.M,  LL.D.,  die.  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with 
vignette  titles,  ISs.  . 

The  Histoiy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

By  Dr.  DoxuAM.    5  vols.,  fcap.  Svo.,  with- vignette  titles, 

The  Histoiy  of  Russia,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ponod  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807).  By  Robeit 
BELL,  Esq.    3  vols,,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  ISs. 

A    Histoiy    of    Europe    During    the 

Middle  Ages.  By  Dr.  Doniiam.  4  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with 
vignette  titles,  lis. 

The  K[istory  of  the  Itahan  Republics ; 

or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy, 
from  A.D.  47«  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L.  Be  Sismonih.  Fcap. 
Svo,  ivith  vignette  title,  6s. 

The  Histoiy  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire  ;  comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi.  2 
vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  12s. 

The  Histoiy  of  Greece. 

By  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Loud  Bishop  of  St.  DAViD'sfConnop 
ilunvaU,  D.D.).    8  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.,  with  vignette  titles. 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Founding  of  Constantinople.  2  vols., 
leap.  Svo,  -nith  vignette  titles,  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Arts,  Manufactures, 

Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
•y  **'?  Kev.  T.  D.  FoscKOKE,  &c.     2  vols.,   fcap.  Svo, 
■vnth  vignette  titles,  12s. 


The  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  Its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1400.    By  the  Rev.  IIenky 
tjTEBBi.vo,  D.D.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  12?. 


19. 

30.  The  History  of  the  Reformation. 
21. 

32 


By  Dr.  Stebeing.    2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles, 

A   Histoiy  of  Maritime   and    Inland 

Discovery.  By  TV.  D.  Coolet,  Esq.  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignetto  titles,  ISs. 

Outline  of  History,  from  the  Earhest 

Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  Thomas 
Keightlev,  Esq.  New  edition,  corrected  and  consider- 
ably improved.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  Gs.; 
bound  Gs.  6(2. 


23.  Chronology    of    History,    containing 

Tables.  Calculations,  and  Statements,  indispensable  for 
ascertaining  the  Dates  of  Historical  Events  and  of  Public 
■  and  I'rivnte  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  HAr.r.is'  Nicolas,  K.C,  M.G. 
Second  edition,  corrected  throughout.  Fcap.  Svo,  mth 
vignette  title,  Qs. 


24. 


26. 


BL-BIOCRAPHY, 
The  Lives  of  Eminent  Eritish  LuTvyers. 

By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcap.  Svo, 
■\vitli  vignette  title,  Gs. 

Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England.  "With  an  Introductory  Treatise 
on  the  Popular  Trosress  in  English  History.'  By  John 
FoiiSTEU,  Esq.  5  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  original  Portraits 
of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden.  Cromwell,  and  an  Kistorlual 
Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermolc.     30s.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  being  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  separately,  price  2s.  6(Z. 

The  above  five  volumes  form  Mr.  Forster*^s  portion  of 

Lives   of  the   most   Eminent    British 

Statesmen.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  P.  CouKTENAT,  and  J.  Forstee,  Esq.  7  vols.,  fcap. 
Svo,  i^-ith  vignette  titles,  42s. 

The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Mili- 
tary Commanders.  By  the  Eev.  G.  Ft.  Gleig.  3  vols., 
fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette,  ISs. 


27 

2S.  The  Lives   of  the    British   Admirals. 

"With  an  Introductory  View  of  ths  Naval  History  of  Eng- 
land. By  E..  SoutiiET,  L.Ti.D.  The  concluding  volume  is 
by  EoREitT  Bell,  Esq.  5  vqIs.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  -vignette 
titles,  30s. 

Lives  of  the  most   Eminent   English 

Poets.  By  Eobekt  Bell,  Esq.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  v\-ith 
vignette  titles,  12s. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


The  Lives  of  British  Dramatists. 

By  Br.  Dunham  and  R.  Bell,  Esq.,  tfcc.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignette  titles,  12s. 

The  Early  Writers  of  Great  Britain.    ■ 

By  Dr.  Dunham  and  E.  Bell,  Esq.  1  vol.,  fcap.  Svo, 
mth  vignette  title,  6s. 

Lives  of  the  most   Eminent   Foreign 

Statesmen.  By  G.  P.  E.  James,  Esq. ;  and  E.  E.  Crowe, 
Esq.     5  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  30s. 

Lives   of  the   most   Eminent   French 

"Writers.  By  Mrs.  Shelle.t  and  others.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignette  titles,  12s. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary 

Men  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  By  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Sir  D.  Beewsteil,  J.  Montgomery,  &c.  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignette  titles,  18s. 


Ill 

35. 

36, 


,    Ssc. 

A  Preliminary  Diseoiirse  on  the  Stncly 

of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Sir  John  Hekschell.  New 
edition,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title,  ds. 

The  History  of  Natural   Pliilosophy,. 

from  the  E.arliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  Savillian  Professor  of  M.athematics  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title,  Ss. 


37.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 

By  D.  Laednee,  LL.B.,  F.E.S.    Fc.aj 
title,  6s. 

38.  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy 
39. 


Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette 


By  Sir  Joun  Heuschel.  New  edition,  1  vol.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  vignette  title,  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics. 

By  Captain  Kateh  and  Dr.  Lakdner.  Kew  edition, 
fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title  and  19  plates,  comprising 
221  distinct  figures,  Qs. 

40.  A  Treatise  on  Optics. 

By  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,,  &c.  New 
edition,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title  and  170  woodcats,  Gs. 

41.  A  Treatise  on  Heat. 

By  D.  Lardner,  LL.D., 
title  and  woodcuts,  Gs. 


itc.     Fcap.  Svo,  T^ith  vignette 


42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 


A  Treatise  on  Chemistry. 

By  Michael  Donovan,  M.R.I. A.  'Fourth  edition,  fcap. 
Svo,  with  vignette  title,  Gs. 

A  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pnen- 

matics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Is'ew  edition,  fcap.  Svo,  Gs. 

An   Essay    on   Probabilities,    and   on 

their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance 
Offices.  By  Atjg.De  Morgan,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title,  &s. 

A  Treatise  on  Geometry  and  its  Ap- 
plication to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  1  vol.,  fcap.  Svo, 
with  -s-ignette  title  and  upwards  of  2G0  figures,  Qs. 

A  Manual  of  Electricity,  Magnetism, 

and  Meteorology.  By  J).  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  and 
G.  V.  Walker,  Esq.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette 
titles  aud  wood-cuts,  12s. 


aV--ARTS    AND    IWA^UFACTURES. 

47.  A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Silk. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.E.S'.,  Author  of  "The  Pro- 
gress of  the  Nation,"  &c.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title 
and  39  wood  engravings,  Gs. 

48.  A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Por- 
celain and  Glass.  By  G.  li.  Poster,  Esq..  F.E.S.  Fcap. 
Svo,  irith  vignette  tit*e.ivrid"SO  woodcuts,  Gs. 

49.  A  Treatise   on"  ,the   Manufactures   in 

■Xietal.  By  John  Holland,  Esq,  3  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  .witli 
vignette  title  and  about  300  woodcuts,  18s. 

50.  A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Esq.,  M.E.I. A.,  Profess&r  of  Chemi.stry 


to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in  Ireland.    3  vols.: 
Svo,  with  vignette  titles,  12s!. 


fcap. 


V.-R3ATURAL    HISTORY. 

51.  A  Preliminniy  Discourse  on  the  Study 

ofNatural  History.     By  W.  SwAlHsos,  Esci.,  F.R.S.,  L.S. 
Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title,  6s. 

52.  On  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Ani- 


mals.'  By  "William  Swainson,  Esq. 
with  vignette  title  and  woodcut,  6s. 


1  vol.,  fcap.  Svo, 


53.  A   Treatise   on   the   Natural   History 

and  Classification  of  Animals.    By  "William  Swaikson, 
Esq.    Fcap.  Svo,  wdth  vignette  title,  6s. 

54.  A   Treatise   on   the   Natm'al   History 
55. 
56. 


and   Classification   of  Quadrupeds.      By  W.  Swainson, 

Esq.    Fcap.  Svo,  Tvith  vignette  title  and  176  woodcuts,  6s. 


On  the  Natural  History  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Birds.  By  "W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  -with 
vignette  titles  and  above  300  woodcuts,  12s. 

Animals  in  Menageries.  ■ 

By  W.  SwAiNsowi  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  Gs. 

57.,  On  the  Natural  History  and  Classifi- 
cation of  Fish,  Reptiles,  kc.  By  "W.  Swainson,  Esq. 
2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  \dgnette  titles  and  numerous 
woodcuts,  12s. 

58.  The  History  and  Natural  Arrangement 

of  Insects.  By  'W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W.  E.  Shueaed, 
Esq.    Fcap,  Svo,  with  vignette  title  and  woodcuts,  Qs. 

59.  A   Treatise   on   Malacology;    or,   the 

Natural  Classification  of  Shells  aud  Shell-fish.  By  AY. 
Swainson,  Esq.  -  Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette  title  and  very 
numerous  illustrations  on  wood,  Gs. 

60.  Treatises    on    Taxidermy;    "with    the 

Biograpliy  of  Zoologists,,  and  Notices  of  their  "Works, 
Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Gs, 

61..  A  Treatise  on  Geology. 

By  JonN  Phillips,  F.E.S. G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
King's  College,  London.  2  vols.,  fcap.  Svo,  with  vignette 
titles  and  numerous  woodcuts,  12s. 

62.  The  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
siological Botany.  By  J.  g.  Henslow,  M.A.^  F;L.S.,  ttc 
Fcap.  Svo,  with  vignetto  title  and  neai'ly  70-  -woodcuts.. 
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RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c.— 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  saved 
Scuds  of  a  superb  variety  of  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA. 
This  splendid  Columbine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  gay  border  pbints  in  cultivation;  it  grows  to  tlie 
height  of  from  12  to  1-i  inches,  abounding  in  two-coloured 
blossoms  {blue  and  white),  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common 
Passion-tiower.  Packages  of  about  100  seeds  will  be  sent,  free, 
at  Is.  each,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  Packages  of  Seeds  of 
the  TRUE  NATIVE,  or  llED-WOOUED  PINE  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, at  the  same  rate. 

John  Grigoe  &  Co.'s  Nurseries,  Fon*cs.  N.  U. 


STRONG  DAHLIA  PLANTS. 

THOMAS  BROWN  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants 
of  all  the  best  Varieties  in  cultivalitin.  including  bis  two 
new  and  favounte  Flowers,  ARETIIUSA  and  ORLANDO, 
and  prompt  orders  are  rec^uested. — Sluugb  Nursery,  May  10. 


G.\RDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Sub. 
scribcrs  to  this  Institution  mil  be  held, at  the  London  Cotfee 
House,  Ludgate-liill,  on  "Wednesday,  4th  June  next,  for  the  pui-- 
pose  of  Electing  Four  Poor  Persons  to  the  benefit  of  a  Pension 
of  ICl.  p:'r  annum,  from  among  the  follomng  Candidates, 
whose  Testimonials  have  been  examined,  and  approved  of  by 
the  Conunitteec  : — 

Name. 
Geobge  Martin, 
Jons  Ad.vmson, 

BAENET  FAPvELLT, 


Age 
3d  application,  aged  67 


TuoMAS  Farmer, 
JoDN  FisnES, 
Jons  Gaenell, 


2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 


Residence. 
-Bristol. 


tiS — Mortlake. 

6S — Loudon. 

G-t — Mitcbara. 

70— "^'alwoi-th. 

7S— East  Ham. 

59— Hendon. 

7G — London. 

73 — Liskeai-d. 

Gi— "Went  worth. 

G4— Bagsbot. 

74 — Hammersmith. 

57 — Chai-lton. 
. ,     76 — Footsci-ay . 
The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  Eleven  o'clock  precisely. 
The  Ballot  will  commence  at  Twelve  and  close  at  Two  o'clock 
precisely.  V  "^  ^  -  EDWAno  11.  Cutler,  Secretarv. 


Christopher  Gibbons,  2d 

Ja.\£es  Stedman,  2d 

Richard  Stotles,  2d 

A.VN  Cooper,  1st 

James  Everest,  1st 

Mart  H.i5iiLT0N',  1st 

JOBX  LONCnUHST,  1st 

■William  Mat,  1st 


T>OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
-*  V  LAND. — The  General  Meetin;j:«ill  beheld  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Thmsday,  the  23d  of  May,  at 
12  o'clock  preciselj'. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  Jaites  Hudson,  Seciretary. 
London,  7th  May,  1S45. 


R 


OYAL   SOUTH    LONDON    FLORICULTURAL 


HER  MOST  GRAClorS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  Second  EXHIBITION  for  the  Season  will  be  held  in  the 
Boyal  Sm-rey  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  on  Vt'ednesdav, 
May  21st,  1&45  {Open  to  all  England),  when  Pi-izes  wiU  be 
awarded  for  the  tblluwing  Collections,  viz. : — MisceUaneous  and 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  Cape  Heaths,  Pelargonimns,  Roses. 
Tulips,  Heartsease,  Vegetables,  kc.  The  foUomng  Exhibitions 
vnM  also  take  place  in  the  above  Gai-dens  :  oii"  Wednesday, 
June  25th  ;  Wednesday,  July  2od  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17tli,  1S40, 

List  of  Prizes  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained 
from  John  Tailor  Neville,  Secretary. 

■    Ebenezer-houso,  Peckham. 


A  MATEUR  TULIP  SOCIETY.— The  Second  An- 
-iJ-  nual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  take  place  at  the 
Horns  Tavera,  Kennington,  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  ilay.  Admis- 
sion between  '6  o'clock  and  G,  by  tickets  only,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained of  any  Member  of  the  Societv,  a  List  of  whom  'may  be 
seen  at  the  bar  of  the  above  Tavern. 


/:j.R.\ND  FLOWER-SHOWS  AT  GRAVESEND, 
^-'  KENT. — Exhibitors  ;xre  respectfully  informed  that  two 
Shows  ui)ou  a  large  scale  will  take  place  next  season — the  first 
at  the  Ten-ace  Gardens  on  the  17tli  day  of  June,  and  the  second 
at  Rosherville.  on  the  yth  day  of  July  next.  The  prizes  will  be 
of  sufficient  maguitude  to  iuduce  exhibitors  to  attend,  and  will 
be  paid  \\ithout  deduction  on  each  day  of  Exliibition. 

A  List  of  Prizes  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper, 
OTof  W.  A.  CooMBE,  Esq.,  To^-n  Clerk,  Gravesend,  Hon.  Sec. 


OPEN  TO  ALLENGL.\ND. 
nPHE  ANNUAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
-*-  SHOVr  will  be  held  at  The  Coppice,  near  Nottingham,  on 
TuESDAT.  the  29th  of  July  ;  Entrance,  75.  Gd.,  which  must  be 
paid  to  the  Secretai^,  Mr.  J.  G.  Robinson,  4,  Ram  Inn  Yard, 
Nottingham,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  June  next.  Schedules 
may  be  obtained  of  Mi*.  J.  F.  Wood,  at  The  Coppice,  on  prepaid 
application,  inclosing  a  postage-stamp. 

NEW  DAHLIA  "LADY  SALE." 
■p  AND  A.  SMITH  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  above 
-*-  •  stiperb  variety.  waiTanted  the  greatest  acquisition  {for 
colour  and  form)  of  the  season  ;  in  strong  plants,  packed  in 
tin  cases,  to  go  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order 
for  lis.  For  fiulher  description,  see  Gardeners'  ClironicU  for 
jVpril  26. 

A  List  of  Dahhas,  Fuchsias,   and  Verbenas  may  be  had  on 
application. — Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 


CAMDEN  NCRSERY,  CAMDEN-TOWN. 
♦pHOS.  ANSELL,  F.H.S.,  bega  to  say  that  he  can- 
-»-  not  take  any  further  orders  to  execute  for  his  Seedling 
DAHLIA,  -'BLAIR-ATHOL,"  until  the  30th  of  May.  T.  A. 
has  a  fine  collection  of  strong  plants,  of  most  of  the  leading 
sorts  of  last  season,  with  an  assortment  of  plants  for  beddinff- 
out,  &c.— May  10,  1845.  *= 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WARNER  AND  "WARNER,  Sked  Merchants,  28, 
CoRNHiLL.  London  ;  Established,  1720  ; 
Beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nubility  and  Geuti-y 
to  the  following  varieties,  being  selected  from  Choice  Stocks, 
can  be  sti'ongly  recommended,  amongst  wliich,  the  Russian 
Swede  and  Purple-top  White  Swede  will  be  most  desirable. 

W.  and  W.  being  extensive  growers  of  TURNIP  SEEDS,  se- 
lecting the  first-rate  varieties,  purchasers  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  a  genuine  article. 

I  Laing's  Selected  Swedish 
AshcrotVs  Pui-ple-top  Swedish 


Pomeranian  Wliite 

Green  Norfolk 

White  Norfolk 

Red  Norfolk 

"UTiite  Globe 

Green  Globe 

Green  Ban-el 

Green-top  Stone 

White  Stubble 

Red  Globe 

Red  Bullocic-heai-t 

Green-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Pui-ple-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Dale's  Hybrid 

Waraei''s  Green-top  Russian 
Swedish,  superior  to  all 
others.-possessing  more  sac- 
chaiiue  matter,  andproduc. 
iag  an  increased  weight  per 
acre 


I  Warners'  Purple-top  Russian 
1      Swedish,  adapted  to  all  soils 
j      and  invaluable  to  the  Agri- 
culturist   for  its    fattening 
qualities 
,  Tankard  Yellow  Swedish 
!  White  Tankard 
Red  Tankard 
Green  Tankard 
j  Puii>lc-top  White   Swedish — 
I      this  Icind  is*  particularly  re- 
!      commended  at  lambing  sea- 
I      son,   as  afl'ording  ewes   in- 
creased    milk,    as   well   as 
btiing  suitable  for  lambs 
Dwarf  Rape 
j  With  every  other  description 
1      of  Agricultural  Seeds 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,'MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WWOOD  AND  SON  respectfully  solicit  attention  to 
•  their  superb  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS,  collecaons 
of  which  will  be  sent  at  the  following  prices,  the  selcctiou  of 
sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  fine  varieties  for  . .     . .     (Js,  I  12  new  vars.  for  exhibition  M«. 
12  superior  ditto       . .     . .     E>i-.  |  50  fine  vars.  for  exhibition  30*. 

12  superb  ditto 125.  |  50  new  ditto  fur  exhibition  SOs. 

VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for  5^, 

12  superior  ditto ds. 

12  superb  ditto         125.  ' 

A  few  SELECT  PLANTS—Extracted  from  General  Catalogue. 
Per  Plant— s.  d.  \  _         Per  Plant— a.  d. 

Achimenes  hirsuta       . .     2     "     *" 
„  pieta  . .     3 

„  rosea  eximia    2 

,,  splendens  . .     2 

Amicia  zygomeris         . .     3 
Azalea  iudica  alba  su- 

perba 7 

„       Cleopati-a 
,,      GladstonesU 
,,       Incomparable 
„       magnitlora 
,,       variegata 
And  many  others, 
Brachysenia   plat>"ptera 
Brugmansia  ai'buscula 
,,        Kuightii,  double 
white 
Buddlea  Liudleyana     . . 
Cestrum  aurantaacum  . . 
Chorozema  macrophylla 

,,  spectabilis 

Corra:a  grandillora 


.  10 
.  3 
.  10 
.  10 
.     2 


G  I  Oorraja  Grevillei 

G  I  Dillwj'nia  glycinifolia  . .  2 

G  j          .,          speciosa         . .  2 

6    Echites  atropui-purca  . .  7 

Franciscea  latifolia      . .  3 

Gloxinia  Cartunii          . .  3 

,,       macrophylla  va-  ■, 

riegata             . .         . .  2 

„        Priestleyana  . .  _2 

,,speciosa  grandillora  2 

„         ,,       supei'oa  . .  2 

,,  tubitlora     .  .         .  .  2 

Inga  pulcherrima          . .  3 

Loschenaultia  graiuliflora  2 

Nerium  Oleander  Tangle  3 

Pimelea  spectabilis       . .  3 

Silene  speeiosa               . .  1 

Siphocampylus  glubiius- 

cula        3 

,,      lantauifolia      . .  3 

Tetranema  niexicana  ..  5 

Veronica  speciosa         . .  2 


Wholesale  Dealers  supplied  upon  liber;il  terms. 

THE  ALSIKE  CLOVER  being  a  new  and  much  impi-oved 
variets",  partaking  of  the  character  uf  the  Red  and  White  Clover, 
is  a  peveunial,  producing  an  immense  crop,  price  2s.  Qd.  per  lb, 

IMPROVED  LONG  RED  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  .YeUow 
Globe  and  Red  Globe  ditto. 


T/.  Wood  and  Son's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  and 
Verbenas,  also  Lists  of  Petunias,  Auagallis,  Miseellaueoijs 
Greeidiouse  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Siirubs,  and 
Climbers,  may  be  had  gratis  on  ajipUcation. 

Plants  T,rill  be  presented  to  defray  expense  of  carriage.  A 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


CARNATIONS     PICOTEES,  AURICULAS,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H      GROOM,   CLAPHAM   RISE,    near    London, 
•        (removed  from  Walworth).  By  Appointment 
FLORIST  TO  HER   MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN,  and  to  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY, 

Begs  to  recommend  to  the  attentiuu  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 

the  present  season  as  the  best  fur  making  selections  of  the  above 

FLOWERS,  wliich  he  can  supplv  at  the  under  prices  :   £.    s.    d. 

25  pan  of  CARNATIONS,  in  2D"Superfine  sorts,  named  2  10     0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25  ditto  ditto  2  10     0 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3    3     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  ditto  ditto  3  10     0 

Good  Idnds  .         .         per  doz.,  ti'om  125.  to  0  13     0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each     0     3    6 

Ditto  ditto  PUNCTATUM       ditto  0    7     6 

Ditto  SPECIOSUM  (true)  ditto  2  12     G 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  GERANIUMS  and 

New  Plants  is  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  applica- 

tion.—Foreign  Orders  executed. — May  10. 


HOPE  NURSERY,  EEDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  pro- 
vided with  the  foUoiring  plants,    itc,   which  are  of  fine 


O  WALTERS,  Florist,  Hili-lrton,  Wilts,  respcct- 
^  •  fully  invites  the  Floral  Public  to  his  choice  assortment  of 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  for  bedding,  which  he  ollerS  as  fol- 
lows :  Verbenas  per  doz.— 3^  Gd 

Dahlias  (Show  Flowers)       G     " 

Fuchsias  ..        .'.        (; 

jGeraniums 6 

Petunias-  . .-       . .         ..        .,         ..     G 

Pansies  {Show  Flowers  in  pots)     . .        . .    G 
Roses  (China)  in  pots,  sti-ong  i>lants         . .  .  G 

,,     Hybrid  Perpetual        12 

,,     Bom-bon  9 

,.     Tea  9 

Grand  Specimens  in  bloom,  in  pots,  each  1  _ 
With  every  noveltv  of  the  season  in  their  respective  classes.' 
GIRLING'S  NEAV  PETUNIAS.~xl  few  dozen  sets  on  sale, 
now  ready,  and  oflered  at  prices  as  low  as  any  one  in  the  trade. 
Petunia  "Pink  Pet,"  {Walters's)  has  been  favourably  noticed 
by  the  Editoi-s  of  the  Gardcncra'  Chronicle  and  Gardcncrt,'  Gazette. 
Plants  35.  Grf.  each.  '■  . 

Purchasers  may  depend  on  baring  verj"  fine  plants'.  -  Verbe- 
nas, Petunias,  Geraniums,  and  Pansies  are  nearly  allhi 'bloom. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application.  Remitted 
Orders  punctually  and  promptly  attended  to.  ;  .  .     : 


A  PAUL  AND  SONS' CATALOGUE  of  DAHLIAS, 
•  GERANIUMS,  VERBENAS,  FUCHSIAS,  i-c.  itc.  is 
now  ready  and  ■nill  be  forwarded  gi-atis.  per  post,  on  application. 
The  plants  are  good,  and  prices  moderate. 

Nur.series.  Cheshunt,  Hert.?. 


very  moderate  prices  at- 
,  named, 


quality,  and  wliich  he  ofl:ers   at  thi 
tached,  viz  : — 

CALCEOLARIAS,  of  fine  showT  sorts.  20  vars.  for 

FUCHSIAS,  20  fine  sorts,  nanied,  for  15s. 

CINERARIAS,  12  fine  sorts  for  155. 

GERANIUMS,  12  fine  sorts  for  12s.     _ 

VERBENAS,  12  fine  sorts  for  5s. 

The  above  are  all  fine  and  strong,  fit  for  turning  out  into  the 
open  ground.  He  has  also  the  follo'ning  new  and  select  plants, 
which  he  can  recommend,  viz.  : — 

"    [  s.  d, 

Habrothamnusfascicularisl     ' 


.,  cyaneus  .  .  3 

Euddlea  Lindleyana  . .  2 
Hydi'angea  japouica  ..  1 
Dryuionia  punctata  . .  2 
Achimenes  picta  . .  . .  2 
,,  hirsuta  . .  1 

Brachysema  platj-ptera. .   2 
Lvchnis,  new  species  from 

'China 3 

■Thi 


Thunbergia  chi*j'sops     . .  2     G 
Gloxinia  Cartonii  . .   2     6 

,,  rosea  alba  . .  2  6 
,,  bicolor  . .  ..26 
„  Snowiaua  . .  2  G 
ati-ata  . .  . .  2  G 
,,  magnitlora  . .  2  G 
Gesnera  longifolia  . .  2  G  : 
,,         new    species  | 

from  Mexico      . .         . .  5    0  i 
FUCHSIA.  FOXTON'S  "INCOMPARABLE, 
of  the  finest  light  varieties,  5s. 

FUCHSIA  "GENERAL  TOM  THUMB,"  of  very  dwarf  ne.at 
growth,  the  colour  and  shape  of  F.  formosa  elegans ;  makes  a 
very  neat  bed,  and  well  adapted  for  edgings  for  Fuchsia  beds  of 
the  larger  sorts,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  20s.  pei-  dozen. 

Selected  seeds  of  the  following  from  finest  flowers,  viz. : — 
Double  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Calceolaria,  and  Cineraria,  in  packets, 
at  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  each.  '(Seeds  post  free.) 

N.B.— The  Seeds  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  Seedsman, 
Manchester. 


6 
is  one 


\7"ERBENAS.— WANTED   IMMEDIATELY,  from 

V  40  to  50  dozen  plants  of  the  Old  VERBENA  "  MELIN- 
DRES,"  true.  Parties  having  any  quantity  nt  the  above  to 
dispose  of  are  inrited  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son, 
Woodland's  Nursery,  Maresficld,  Uckfleld,  stating  lowest  price 
and  quantity. 


SPLENDID    SEEDLING   FUCHSIAS,  CALCEOLARIA,  AND 
PELARGONIUM. 

G  ROGERS  begs  to  return  liis  thanks  to  tli'ose  who 
•  have  Idudly  favoured  him  ivith  orders  for  tlie  above,  &G.', 
and  begs  to  say  that  he  cannot  supplj'  any  more  plant-s  01 
FUCHSIAS  '  Lord  Saudon '  and  '  Theophrastus,'  until  after  20tb 
iust.  G,  R.  can  supply  a  few  more  plants  of  his  '  Lady  Sale '  at 
105.  Gd.  each;  it  has  bloomed  this  season,  anditfally  bears  out  the 
high  encomiums  passed  on  it  by  Dr.  Lindlev,  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Glenny,  and  he  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  offermg 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  light  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  its 
habit  renders  it  indispensable  to  those  intending  to  compete  at 
the  various  exhibitions.  ' 

CALCEOLARIA,  Rogers's  '  Staffordshire  Rival,'  Plaiits,  iSs. 
each.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  describing  tlie  colour  itc.  of  the,  aliov?, 
prouounces  it  a  beautiful  and  desirable  flower. 

PELARGONIUM,  Rogers's  '  Lady  Tamworth,'  2I5.  each.  Mr. 
Harrison,  Downham,  in  describing  the  colour,  pronounces  it  a 
good  circiilar-shaped  fiower,  without  a  crumple  of  any  kind. 
If  the  tliree  are  taken,  they  will  be  charged  2L,  with  "plants 
gratis  for  carriage.  '  ■ 

Aquilcgia  grandiflora,  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  305.  per  dozen. 
Fuchsia,  Norfolk  Hero,  2s.  6t?.  to  'is.  Gd.  each. 
G.  R.  begs  to  ofier  very  strong  plants  of  most, of  the  best 
kinds  of  Fuchsias  at  low  prices — thty  are  plants  tl^at,  would 
soon  make  fine   specimens.     G.  R.'s  Descriptive  ^  List  may  Ije 
had  by  prepaid  application. 

Uttoxeter.  Staifurdshii-e.  Mav  10,  1S45. 


FUCHSIAS  ;  to  include  such  as  Cormaclcif,  San- 
guinea,  Eppsii,  Transparens,  Brockmannii,  Venus  Vic^ri.x, 
Colossus,  Adonis,  Britannia,  &lc.  PETUNIAS,  12  varieties,  of 
th6  largest  and  best  Flowers,  including  several  Seedlings"  of 
last  year.  DAHLIAS  :  choice  sorts.  HELIOTROPIUMS. 
The  above  well-rooted  Plants,  correctly  named,  out.  of  pots, 
35.  per  dozen.  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII,  and  DOUBLE 
INDIAN  PINKS,  2s.  per  dozen.  ■  ■   .--  =■■ 

J.  and  S.  Shilling  haring  a  good  Stock  of  the  abovey.beg  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  generally,  at  these  estremtay  Jo,>v 
prices,  package  included,  a  post-ofiice  order  accompanying  tfie 
order, —Nor thwarnbro'  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants.-. c-^ ./.(,; 
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NEW,  GOOD,  AND   CHEAP. 

BW.  KNIGHT,  Flokist,  &c  ,  Tivoli,  near  St, 
•  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Sussex,  begrs  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  Mends  and  the  public  to  the  following  Choice  Plants,  which 
are  now  ready  to  send  out :  V2  n^w  choice  and  distinct  Fuchsias, 
fit  for  exhibition,  for  ds. ;  12  extra  first-rate,  very  distinct 
varieties,  all  sent  out  for  tlie  first  time  last  season,  for  125.  ; 
12  distinct  Verbenas  for  3s.  Gd.  ;  12  extra  new  good  vai-ieties 
for  $3. :  12  fine  show  Pailsies  for  Gs. ;  12  extra  good  for  12s. ; 
12  very  choice  Petunias  fur  Gs. ;  12  good  aud  distinct  Cinerarias 
for  6s';  12  extra  new  kinds  for  12s. ;  12  extra  choice  Anagallis 
for  3^.  Gd.  :  12  fine  Salvias  for  4s. ;  12  Heliotropiums  for  4s. ; 
12  choice  kinds  Phloxes  for  Gs.  :  12  extra  new  verj-  distinct 
varieties  for  125. :  12  choice  Antin-hinunis  for  6s. ;  12  extra 
choice  new  kinds  for  12s. 

,  Also  ■will  be  ready  to  send  out  in  May,  12  good  show  Dahlias 
fqr  125. ;  15  extra  good  distinct  kinds,  all  new  last  season,  for 
21s. ;  12  choice  fancy  or  border  vaiieties  for  6s.  Any  of  the 
above  can  be  securely  packL-d  and  for^varded,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  amount  nith  the  order.  Catalogues  of  the  above 
may  be  obtained  on  prepaid  application. — May  10. 

TO  THE  ROSE  TRADE. 

RB.    BIRCHAM,    Hedenham    Rosery,    Bungat, 
•  ScFFoLK,  begs  to  offer  the  following  fibst-bate  Perpetual 
_  and  Bom'bon  ROSES.  Dwai-f  Plants  in  Pots,  own  roots,  fit  for 
■  transplanting  into  borders  ;  or  to  fonn  beds  of  Perpetual  Roses. 
The  follo'ning  are  l5.  per  Plant : — 
Aubemon.  Clementine,  Sei-inge,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Due 
d'Aumale.  Earl  Talbot,  Julie  Dupont,  Lane,  Madame  Dameme, 
Madame  Latfay,    Melanie,    Cornu,    Mrs.  Elliot,   Prince  Albert, 
Rivers  (Laffay's),  "William  Jesse,  Queen  of  Goiu-bons,  Acidalie, 
Alfred.    Spleudens,  Due  de  Chai-tres,  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  Ma- 
dame Nerard.  Thiaffait. 

The  fuUon-ing  at  2s.  Gd.  per  Plant  :— 
Comte  d'Ea,  Dr.  Marx,  Thibault.  Ameuaide,  Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
Marquis  of  Boccella,  Princi.'  de  Galles,  Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne. 
Edouard  Perforsse,  La  Eouquitiere,  Lady  Canning,  Ltlacea 
grandiflora,  Madame  Aubis,  Madame  La  Charme,  Prosei-pine, 
Paul  Joseph,  Piincess  Mudena.  Cerese,  Peny  de  St.  Cyr,  Aiine 
'Beluze,  Manteau  de  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

The  following  at  3s.  Gd.  per  Plant : — 
La  Reine,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  Emma  Dampier,  Gloire 
de  Paris  (Noisette),  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfaten-e,  Pourpre  de  Tyre. 
Tii-ii. 

The  follomng  at  os.  per  Plant : — 
Comte   de   Rambuteau,  S.iuehet,   Madame  Souchet,   Charles 
"Souchet,  Sijuvenir  de  la   Malraaison,   George  Cu\i.er,  Princess 
Clementine,  Dumont  de  Courset.  "" 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  at  ^s.  Gd.  each. 
A  purchaser  may  select  -Ff/fy  of  the  above  for  ol.,  Cask  on  De- 
litertf.     The  plants  are  healthy,  and  ready  for  planting  out  the 
'beginning  of  May.    A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  appUcation. 
Carriage  paid  to  London.— Hed'^nham.  May  10. 


DAHLIAS. 
JOHN  HARRTSO^N,  Nuuseryman,  &c..  York,  be^s 
^  to  offer  to  the  Trade  the  undernamed  DAHLIAS,  of  which 
he  has  a  fine  hsalthv  Stock.  Amateou-s  dealt  with  hberally. 
His  Catalogue  of  DAHLIAS.  GERANIUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  PAN- 
SIES,  <tc.,  can  be  had  on  application. 

DAHLIAS,  at  12s.  per  dozen. — Nonpareil,  Lady  Antrobus, 
Stewart  Richardson,  Constance,  Crimson  Perfection,  Emma 
Noke,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Claudine,  Gauntlet,  Lady  Grey, Made- 
lina.  Orange  Superb,  Vanquisher.  Triumphant  (Knight's);  and 
it  IS5.  per  dozen — Lord  Howden.  Standard  of  Perfection,  Spit- 
fire, Bathonia,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Ondine,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Su- 
H.  P'ottinger,   Queen  of  Roses,  Raphael,  Aurantia,  ifcc. 

Grove  Nursery,  May  10. 


THE  ASHCROFT  SWEDISH  TURNIP  was 
raised  by  Mr.  AsHcr.OFT  some  few  years  ago  ;  it  has  won 
several  prizes  in  competition  with  other  sorts  :  it  is  somewhat 
of  an  oval  form,  has  a  yellow  flesh,  and  is  liighly  nutritive  ;  is 
a  very  hea^T"  cropper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  storing  ;  will  bear 
sowing  later  than  most  other  Swedes,  price  Is.  per  lb.  SkU*- 
ving's,  Matson's,  and  Pain's  Hardy  Green-crown  Swedes,  Is.  per 
lb.  each ;  True  Puijde-top  Swede,  $d.  jier  lb.  :  Gibbs's  Green- 
cj-oi-m  Yelluw  Hybrid,  Dale's  Hybrid  and  Purple-crown  TeUow 
Hybrid,  Is.  per  lb.  each.  General  priced  Catalogues  are  ready. 
—MEADOW  and  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS,  at  325.  per  acre, 
allo^ring  2  bushels  and  12  lbs.  to  each  acre.  SUxed  sorts  for 
improving  old  Grass  Land,  I5.  3^.  per  lb.  Dh-ections  for  sowing, 
<i-c.,  win  accompany  the  seeds. — Geoege  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, i,c.,  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  2G,  Doivn-st.,  Piccadilly. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  seae  UCKEIELD, 

SUSSEX. 
]SJEW  ROSES. -Damask  Perpetual,  "JIOGADOR," 
■L^    brtUiant  scarlet,  fi.nely  shaded  ^rith  purple,  well-formed, 
large,  and  verv  double  ;  habit  of  Rose  du  Roi,  21s.  each. 

Hybrid  Perpetual,  "  COMTESSE  DUCHATEL,"  bright  rosy 
carmine,  most  beautifully  cupped,  large  and  very  double,  retain- 
ing its  brilliant  colour  several  davs  aft«r  expanding,  21s.  each. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of 
s^jlieiting  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  above  named 
new  and  unique  Roses,  now  offering  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  strong  plants  of  which  are  ready  f.»r  immediate 
transit,  togetht;r  with  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  season. 

The  month  of  May  being  considered  the  most  favourable 
time  for  planting  out  China,  Tea-seceated,  Bourbon,  and  other 
Roses  usually  grown  in  pots,  William  Wood  tfc  Son  are  now- 
prepared  to  execute  orders  from  their  very  extensive  stock  at 
the  under-named  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves  : — 

L'  Isle  de  Bourbon        per  doz.  125. 

ditto  finer  varieties  . .         . .     IBs.  to  24s. 

China        125.  „  18s. 

Xea-scented        12s. 

ditto  finer  varieties  . .         . .     18s.  to  24s. 

-■I-    JfoLsette 12s.  „  18s. 

Climbing  ^s.  „  13s. 

Plants  will  be  presented  with  each  order,  to  defray  carriage, 
<fcc.     Rose  Catalogues  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 


SPLENDID  VERIiENA,    "  CRIMSON  SUPERB  "  ;    COLOUR, 

DARK  CRIMSON  MAROON. 
T/l^M.  CUTBUSH  begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now 
'  '  able  to  send  out  the  above  at  3s.  Gd.  per  Plant ;  early 
orders  are  requested,  as  the  stock  is  small.  The  usual  allow- 
ance to  the  Trade,  when  two  or  more  are  taken. — Nurseries, 
Bamet,  Herts,  May  10. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLE  WORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
''I^HE  following    Articles,  manufactured  in   Slate  fur 
*    Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 

'^' ""''  " ""  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Eoxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs.FlowerBoxes.A-c. 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Edward  Beck  wiU.  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post.  I 

I'  WEEKS  A.ND  R.  Day,  Architects,  Horticul- 
•'  •  TCKAL  BciLDEES,  Atc,  Gloucester-place,  King's-road, 
Chelsea.  The  great  simpUcity  of  thu-ir  improved  plan  of 
Shading,  by  which  the  roof  of  tlie  largest  or  smallest  house  can 
be  Instantly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  Canvass,  renders  the  prin- 
ciple an  object  of  admiration.  To  be  se<jn  in  use  at  most  of 
fhe  "landbh "Nurseries,  and  at  their  Horticultural  Manufactory, 
Gloucester-^lace,  Chelsea. 


EXHIBITIONS    AT    THE     GARDEN 

OP  THE 

HORTICULTUEAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 

FOR  THE  YEAR    1845. 


"y  HE  DAYS  OF  EXHIBITION  will  be  the  three  following  Saturdays,  viz. :  May  24tb,,  June  21st, 
-•-  Euid  July  lu. 

EXHIBITORS.— All  Persons,  whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for  exhibition. 

FLOWER-SrANllS.— Exhibitorsof  CutFlowers  mustsuppLT  THEIR  own  Boxes  or  Stands.  No  box  or  stand  should 
exceed  eight  inches  in  height  at  the  back,  or  18  inches  in  depth  from  front  to  back.  The  lids  of  all  boxes  must  either  be  loose 
or  made  to  unhinge. 


MEDALS    AND    REWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the  following    Medals  and  Rewards,— namely, 


C.  The  Certificate 
SB.  Sliver  Bauksian  Medal 
SK.  Silver  KoightianDo. 
LS.  Large  Silver  Do. 


TEdue— jfi'o  10 
1     0 
I     5 
15 


SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Do.  .        .     value— £4 

GB.  Gold  Banksian  Do 7 

GK.  Gold  Knigntian  Do 10 

LG.  Large  Gold  Do 20 


Exhibitors  to  whom  any  of  these  shall  be  awarded  can  exchange  them  one  (or  another,  or  may  receive  their  value  in 
money,  or  in  pUte.  //  within  one  month  after  the  third  Exhibition  of  the  year  no  intimation  shall  have  been  received  from 
an  Exhibitor  of  the  manner  in  which  he  desires  bis  Medals  to  be  disposed  of,  all  the  Medals  due  to  him  may  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him  through  the  usual  public  conveyances,  without  further  notice.  In  case  an  Exhibitor  shall  receive  a  First  Prize 
in  any  one  letter,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  other  Medal  in  the  same  letter,  except  in  K  K,  MM,  and  NN. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  particularly  obsbrved  that  if  any  Exhibitor  shall  obtain  the  award  of  a  Medal,  aud  it  shall  he 
afterwards  ascertamed  that  he  has  gained  it  by  exhibiting  plants  not  bona  fide  his  own  property,  or  that  of  his  master, 
such  award  shall  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor  next  below  him,  whose  Medal  shall  in  like  maoner  be  transferred  to 
he  person  immediately  following  him  in  the  award,  and  so  on. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXHIBITION,— These  will  be  divided  into  Classes,  as  explained  further  on.  No  articles  not  of  Horticul- 
tural pioduce  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  tables.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  wi;:i  the 
arrangements  described  in  the  following  List,  as  they  wiJl  in  all  cases  be  required  to  sion  a  printed  Form  of  Declara- 
tion TO  BE  furnished  TO  THBM  IN  THE  GARDEN,  Stating  Under  what  letter  their  plants  are  to  be  showu  ;  anJ  they  are 
pariicularly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  if  errors  in  the  av/ards  of  the  Judges  should  occur,  in  consequence  of  mistuk.:s  on 
thp  part  of  Exhibitors  in  filling  up  such  Declarations,  the  Society  cannot  undertake  to  rectify  the  errors  afterwards. 

Names  fairly  written  are  to  be  attached  by  Exhibitors  to  all  Florists'  Flowers j  and  the  Judges  are  lestrainetl  from  a-varding 
any  Medal  to  such  Exhibitions,  whatever  their  merit  may  be,  if  this  regulation  is  not  complied  with.  By  tloiists'  Flowi  rs  are 
meant  not  only  flowers  usually  so  named,  but  also  Fuchsias  Pelargooiums,  Roses,  and  Calceolarias.  It  is  also  hoped  that  all 
other  subjects  of  Exhibition  wiU  be  neatly  and  legibly  labelled  with  their  names. 


CLASS  I.-FLOWERS 


B. 


Pelargoniums ;  in  collections  of  12  new  and  first-rate  va 
rieies,  cultivated  with  superior  skill,  in  pots  of  24  to  a  cast. 
GB— SG— LS. 

Pelaxgoniums;  io  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to 
a  cast.     GB— SG— LS. 

C.  Pelargcninms;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  pots  of  8  to 

a  cast.     LS-SK— SB. 

D.  Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  25  distinct  vara.    GB— SG— LS. 

N.B.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society,  in  a  future  season,  to  re- 
quire Roses  to  be  shown  exclusively  in  pots,  and  not  to 
allow  cut  specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  all. 

E.  Roses,  ID  pots;  single  specimens  displayiag  superior  culti- 
vation.    SK— SB— C. 

F.  Moss  Roses,  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three 

•.Tu--ses,  as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.  SK— SB— C. 

G.  Other   Rases,  exhibired  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  va- 

rieties.    LS-EK— SB. 
N.B.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  comp'"','!  in 

the  following. 
H.  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 

SK-SB— C. 
N.B.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot  i 


(Corrected  List  of  Medals,  &c.) 
for  which  Nurserymen  aud  Private  Growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


be  given  by  the  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought  for  ex- 
hibition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

/.  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  cf  20  entirely  distinct  varieties, 

GK— SG— LS. 
N.B.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited 

on  more  tbao  one  occasion. 
K.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirely  distinct  varieties. 

GB-SG— LS. 
L.  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  6  entirely  distinct  varieties, 

SG— LS-SK. 
N.B.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 

the  classes  7,  K,  and  L. 
M.  Cape  Heaths ;    single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 

cultivation.     LS-SK— SB. 
N.  Calceolarias,  in  sixes;  in  pots  of  24  to  the  cast,    LS— SK- 
SB. 
0.  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS-SK— SB. 
P.  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS  — SK— SB. 
Q.  Pinks,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     SK— SB. 
R.  Ranunculuses,  excIuding-Turbans;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 

varieties    for  Private  Growers,  aud  24  for  Nurserymen. 

LS-SK— SB. 


CLASS  n. — FLOWERS;   for  which   all   persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


S,  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plantsj  in  collections  of  40  plants.  LG 

—  GK— GB. 
N.B.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchidaceae,  and  Pelargoniums 

to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V,  and  If. 
T.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  20  plants. 

GK— GB-SG. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
V.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants;   in  collections  of  12  plants. 

GB— SG-LS. 
W.  Stove   or  Greenhouse  Plants;    in  collections  of  6  distinct 

species.     SG— LS-SK. 
X.  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12 distinct  vaiieties.    GB— SG-LS. 
y.  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  6  distinct  varieties.     SG— LS— SK. 

N.B-  No  oue  can  shO'V  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
Z.  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Climbers ;  in  collections  of  6  species 

SG— SK-SB. 
AA.  Exotic  Orcnidficeee ;   in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20 

species.      LG— GK— GB. 
N.B.  Exhib  tors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 

AA,  SB.  and  CC. 
BB.  Exntic  Orciiidaceae;   in  collections  of  12  species.    GK— 

GB-SG. 
CC.Exoric  Urehidacese;  in  collections  of  6  species.     GB-SG 

— LS. 
DD    Scarlet  Pelargoniums;  in  6  distinct  vars.     LS-SK— SB. 
EE.  Pelarg^oniuins;  in  6  njsTiN'cx  species.     SG— LS— SK. 
N.B.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 

from  ihe  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 

species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  crossbreds. 

FF.  Achimene- ;  in  co'lections  of  6  spr-cics,  grown  in  pans  not 

less  than  a  foot  in  dianicti-r.     LS-  SK— SB. 
GO.  Dibt.nct  varieti.s  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower,     GB— SG— LS. 
N.B.  The  GB  and   SG  Medals  are  not  to  be   given  if  fewer 

than  six  varieties  are  exhibited. 


HH.  Fuchsias  ;  in  co'lections  of  12  very  distinct  varieties,  of 
which  one-half  shall  have  a  light  calyx.     LS— SK— SB, 

II.  Cinerarias ;  in  pots,  in  collections  of  12  distinct  varieties, 
SK— SB-C. 

KK.  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  Plants.  SG— LS-SK. 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  bat  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  will  be  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

LL,  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.    SG — LS- 
SK. 

MM.  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C. 
N.B.  Exhibitors  under  ilf itf  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.      Cockscombs,    Heartsease,    Hydrangeas,    and 
bouquets  are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

NN.  Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.     SK— SB— C. 

N.B.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with, 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  io  pots,  and  not  iu  a  cut  state.  No  person  will  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  more  tlian  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
pass-ticket.  For  seedling  Pelar^-oniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  hi<,'her  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  Certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller  than  32s,  ard  each  exhibitor  may  produce  six  of 
them,  but  not  a  larger  number. 
In  ADDITION'  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes  J,  S,  T, 
and  AA,  the  SK,  SB,  and  C  are  oflTered  for  the  collections  ii 
those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exlwbitor. 
N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  wiE 
be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  oi 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling,  and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 


N.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fcllv  hips  and  wELL.coLouBEn  and 
PRCPKELY  NAiiED  by  the  E-vhibitor  as  far  as  practicable; 
if  the  c  ntrary  it  will  be  disqual:*ied. 

00.  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Fi  utt,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  different  kinds,  Peaclies  and  Nectarines  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind,     GK — GB — LS. 


CLASS   IIL— FRUIT;   for  wliich    Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers,  or  persona  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit   independently  of  each  other. 

N.B. —Cucumbers,   Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter, 
PP,  Grapes.     SG— LS— SK-SB. 
QQ.  Pine  Apples.     SG—LS— SK-SB. 

RR.  PeachesorNectariiies.indishesof  six  Specimens.  SK— SB. 
SS.  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.     SK— SB— C. 

JUDGES.— The  Judges  have  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  and  value  of  the  Silver  Medals  oflfered 
by  the  Society  for  particular  objects,  and  also  of  conferring  Silver  Medals  or  Certificates  in  cases  not  contemplated  in  these 
regulations,  if  they  think  it  ntcessary  lo  do  so. 

The  Judges  are  al-o  required  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sccietj's  Medals  are  offered  less  for  new  and  curious  objects  than  for  fine 
specimens  of  Horticultural  skill,  the  design  of  the  Council  in  instituting  these  meetings  being  not  so  much  to  encourage  the 
Collector  as  to  reward  the  skilful  Gardener.  They  are  alsi>  not  to  make  any  award  in  cases  where  the  objects  exhibited  do  not 
appear  wor  by  of  a  Medal  j  otherwise  a  bad  single  exhibition  might  obtain  a  prize,  merely  because  there  is  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  class  to  oppose  it. 

By  order  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Aug.  31,  1844,        John  Lindlby,  Vice  Secretary. 
*•*  Copies  of  these  Regulations  can  be  procured  upon  application  attheSociety'a  Office,  21,  Regent-street. 
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THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  FUCHSIAS, 
TERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  PANSIES,  CimYSANTUEMUlIS 
CARNATIONS,  AND  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND    CO.    continue   to   supply  the   above 
highly-ornamental  plants  per  post,  free,  at  the  following 
prices.     Their  collection  of  the  above  is  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  insuring  to  the  pmchaser 
the  certainty  of  receii-ing  none  but  first-rate  varieties. 
FUCHSIAS. 
ToCELL  <fc  Co.'s  8  New  and  Splendid  Seedlings,  42s. 

12  Extra  Fine  Vai-ieties  of  Fuchsias   12s. 

12  Ditto  ditto,  New 21a. 

50  Fine  Varieties    40s. 

50  E.xtra  fine  ditto COs. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  Gs,,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  10s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       .        .        .    10s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...     18s.  ,, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  hst  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS.~30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
liinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  Gg. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £ 

Sho'V  Flowers 2 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    5 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers     1 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    3 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    ....    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    1 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y'.  &  Co. 
FINE  ERICAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  OK  CHILI  PINE  TREE.— Four- 
rear-old  plants,  in  GO-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  lOi.  per  100,  or 
JOa.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  GOs.  per  dozen. 

For  fui-ther  particulars  see  Tocell  &  Co.'s  Advertisement 
lof  Jan.  11.  ,    . 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  fi-om  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
n  cultivation,  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  Ss.  and 
'12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,  hii-suta,   and  grandiflora,  9s.  per 
lozcn  ;  Achimenes  picta,  18s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Finns  excelsa  from  Seed,  9in.  to  1ft.,  42s.  per 
lozen.— Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,May  10,  1845. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1843. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
\^  &DK£aDAv,  May  14— Society  of  Ana     ....        8  pj*. 

W»-"'.  May  «.  {S  lS  F,„;i™Uurai        I        f  M 

Satoaoat,    May  21— Honk-uliural  Gaideos         .       •       1  pi>'> 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

T|]K9D*Y,      MHy  13— Sramford  Hill  Horticultural. 

WuDNBauAV.May  21— Manchester  Botanical  :.nd  Horticultural. 

T.  .        »»      „„(  Surrey  Horticultural  and  Floial. 

TaonatAv,    May  22.)  Hyerjool  Botanic  and  Horticu'lural. 

We  are  now  within  a  fortnight  of  the  first  of  the 
jREAT  Exhibitions  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hor- 
IC0LTURAL  Society,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
he  Collections  then  to  be  produced  will  excel  all 
hat  have  before  been  seen,  even  on  such  occasions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Exhibitors  to  know 
lat  a  new  and  better  tent  has  been  provided  for 
le  display  of  Fruit ;  that  means  have  thus  been 
btained  for  receiving  larger  numbers  of  plants ; 
nd  that  breakfast  will  be  furnished  to  them,  gratis, 
ithia  the  Garden.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
me  and  manner  of  showing  remain  much  as  they 
irmerly  were,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  whole 
f  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  an  Official 
tateraent  by  the  Society,  in  our  advertising  columns 
■'  to-day. 

The  observations  which  we  have  already  made 
ion  the  Glass-teade  will,  we  trust,  have  shown 
lat  we  have  wished  to  treat  the  subject  tempe- 
.tely,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  exagge- 
ted  statements.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who 
ive  believed,  that  in  our  anxiety  to  be  just,  we 
ive  suffered  ourselves  to  become  partizans  in 
sguise.  We  confidently  expect  that  what  is  now 
jout  to  be  said  will  remove  all  fi-ars  of  that  kind. 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  green  bottle  trade 
iS  dealt  perfectly  fairly  by  the  public.  Imme- 
ately  upon  the  repeal  of  the  duties,  they  reduced 
eir  prices  from  42s.  per  gross  to  26i.,  so  that  the 
;ty  being  15s.,  they  gave  their  customers  the  full 
d  instant  benefit  of  its  removal,  and  something 
)re.  As  we  hope  that  the  makers  of  bottles  will 
Dn  become  makers  of  green  sheet-glass,  we  pro- 
se them  beforehand  our  hearty  goodwill  and 
jport. 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Co.,  of  the  Whitefriars  glass 
iiks,  assure  us  that,  as  far  as  their  firm  is  con- 
■ned,  the  frf.  per  lb.,  which  was  all  that  remained 
the  old  duties  on  flint-glass,  has  also  been  thrown 
We  are  the  more  glad  to  hear  this,  because 
!  shopkeepers  who  deal  with  some  flint-glass 
uses  have  not  as  yet  discovered  such  a  reduction. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  under 
elief  that  other  glass-makers  had  also  acted  more 
•ly  by  the  public  than  the  public  was  inclined 
give  them  credit  for ;  and  in  order  to  show  that 
36  so,  we  published  a  few  weeks  since  an  elaborate 
nparison  of  old  and  new  prices,  from  which  it 
eared  that  on  some  descriptions  of  glass  the  full 
'y  had  been  taken  off,  and  that  plate-glass  was  one  of 
t  m,thoughsheet-gla.ss  wasuot.  We  have,  however, 


since  discovered  that,  in  some  houses  at  least,  the 
prices  whicli  immediately  preceded  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  had  been  lower  than  we  were  awai'e  of,  and 
this  necessarily  alters  our  opinion. 

The  duty  on  plate-glass  was  2s.  lOirf.  a  foot,  or 
thereabouts  ;  therefore  every  square  foot  ought  to 
be  sold  at  2s.  lO.W.  below  the  price  which  it  bore 
immediatili/  before  the  5th  of  April.  Up  to  that 
time  2s.  lOid.  afoot  was  paid  to  Government  by  the 
maker;  after  that  time  the  2s.  \0\d.  was  no  longer 
paid.  In  the  comparative  statement  which  we 
published  it  appeared  that  the  reduction  in  price 
varied  from  3s.  5k/.  to  7s.  SJc/.  per  foot,  and  there- 
fore the  trade  seemed  to  have  dealt  fairly  by 
the  consumer.  But  we  have  now  before  us 
ihe  price-list  of  the  Union  Plate-glass  Company  for 
1844,  and  the  following  table  shows  how  far  that 
Coiniuiny  has  thrown  off  the  2s".  \Oul.  per  foot  duty. 


Dimension 
in  inches. 


36    X 


Old. 


£  s. 
0  7 
0  11 
0  18 

0  16 
)      7 

1  16 

1  13 

2  5 
2  16 

2  11 

3  7 
3  0 
7     0 

10     2 
36  1.3 


New. 


£  s.  d. 
0  3  4 
0  5  9 
0  9  11 
0     8     2 

0  13     5 

1  3  11 
1     1     9 

1  12     5 

2  3  11 
2  1  3 
2  17  7 
2  8  6 
6  0  11 
9     0     9 

35   10     3 


Diflference  Difference  which 
actually  jOught  to  be  made, 
made  by  taking  the  duty  at 
the  trade.      2s.  Kid.  a  foot, 


s.  d. 
3  8 
5  9 
8  10 


0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  9 
0  11 
0  19 


1  u 

3     6 


s.  d. 
2  10 


0  17 

1  1 


3 

8 
6 
4 

n 

2 

Si 

0 

3 

\i 

5 

4 

11* 


36 
48 
60 
48 
80^ 

This  calculation  proves  that  although  these  glass 
dealers  have  thrown  off,  on  small  sizes,  the  duty 
and  something  more,  3'et  they  have  amply  indem- 
nified themselves  in  the  larger  sizes.  Let  the  reader 
just  compare  the  4th  and  5th  columns  oftheforegoing 
Table,  commencing  with  30  x  24,  and  he  will  find  that 
instead  of  throwing  off  2s.  \0d.  a  foot,  the  dealers 
only  allow  about  2s.  6d.,  2s.  5d.,  2s.  Id.,  \s.7d.. 
Is.  6d ,  Is.  4f/.,  and  8d.  If  it  were  worth  occupj'- 
ing  space  with  a  further  comparison,  wo  could  not 
only  show  that  the  reduction  is  less  as  the  sizes 
increase,  but,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  has  actually  increased  the  charge 
enormously  in  certain  sizes.  Upon  turning  to  the 
piices  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company,  before 
the  abolition  of  the  duties,  we  find  the  cost  of  a 
glass  140  X  84  to  have  been  118/.  2s.  6d.,  while 
in  the  new  tariff  it  is  charged  at  150/.  lis  Gd.l 
Such  a  square  of  glass  measures  about  8I4-  square 
feet  superficial ;  the  reduction  of  duty  on  it  is 
11/.  10s.  llrf.  Therefore  the  people  who  trade 
under  the  name  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Com- 
panjr,  receiving  from  Government  11'.  10s.  Wd.for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  it  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  overcharge  to  the  extent  of  4-3/.  19s.  \\d. 
in  150/.  Us.  6c?.  Fortunately,  the  rich  are  those 
whom  it  is  intended  thus  to  favour. 

Every  plate-glass  dealer  who  sells  at  the  present 
prices  37f  square  feet  in  one  piece,  permits  his  cus- 
tomer to  have  ?>d.  of  the  remitted  duties,  and 
pockets  2s.  ^d.  himself;  and  so  on  of  the  other 
sizes  above  30  x  24,  in  tlie  proportion  above  stated. 

This  is  a  startling  fact,  about  which  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  for  the  proofs  are  before  us  in 
the  form  of  the  glass-makers'  ovi'n  circulars  of  1844 
and  1845.  But  they  are  not  the  only  surprising 
things  that  we  must  disclose.  We  copy  from  the 
price-list  of  June,  1843,  issued  by  a  well-known 
glazing  firm,  the  prices  of  "patent  plate  window- 
glass  ;"  and,  by  way  of  comparison,  we  add,  line  for 
line,  the  prices  demanded  for  the  same  article  by 
the  same  firm  on  the  7th  of  April,  1845. 


1. 


Best. 
2.       3. 


6  X  4in.,&c.June,1843 
April,  1845 


9  X  7in.,&c.  June,  1843  2 
April,  1845  2 

1  foot,  &e.,  June,  1843  3 
April,  1845  3 


2  feet,  &c.,  June,  1843 

April,  1845 

3  feet,  &c,,  June,  1843 

April,  1845 

6  feet,  &e,,  June,  1843 
April.  1845 


s.  d. 
2  6 
2     0 


.s.  d. 
■2  9 
2     3 


65 
35 


05  6 

6  5*  6 


9,6 

9J6 


Seconds. 
1.  I    2.      3. 


s.   d.  s.  d. 

•2     02  3 

1  61  9 

2  32  9 
192  0 

I 

3  03  6 

2  93  3 

3  9!4  3 
3     33  9 


4     3 
3     6 


4     9 
4     0 


4     95    35     9 
3     9  4     3  5     6 


s.  d. 

2  6 

2  0 

3  3 
2  3 


4     0 
3     9 


4*  9 

4  9 

5  3 
5     0 


Thus  it  appears  that  instead  of  200  per  cent. 


being  thrown  off  the  old  prices — and  the  manufac- 
turers told  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  that  was  the  pro- 
portion between  the  duty  and  the  selling  price  of 
glass — the  reduction  ascends  from  0  to  GO  per  cent. 
In  the  instances  marked*,  the  dealers  pocket  the 
whole  of  the  repealed  duties,  or  200  per  cent.,  and 
at  the  best  they  give  the  consumer  but  3d.  out  of 
9d.l  !  !  Indeed,  we  have  serious  doubts  nhether 
they  do  so  much.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  various  price-lists  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  give  the  glass  trade  the  benefit  of  our 
doubt.  And  yet  we  see  glass  dealers  atteinpling  to 
humbug  the  public  with  placards  and  advertise- 
ments about  the  immeuse  reduction  in  tlie  price  of 
glass.  The  truth  is,  they  take  off  the  duly  on 
crown-glass,  which  no  man  of  sense  will  now  buy, 
and  they  keep  up  the  price  of  sheet-glass,  which  is 
the  only  quality  that  is  worth  having. 

And  is  it  for  this  that  the  Government  has  given 
up  650,000/.  a  year  ?  for  this  that  the  income-tax  is 
perpetuated?  We  will  not  do  the  common-sense 
of  the  country  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  it 
will  submit  to  such  a  proceeding. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  a  man  to  be  in  die 
wrong  than  his  anxious  evasion  of  a  plain  question  ; 
a  shuffling  answer  is  an  indication  of  a  bad  conscience 
not  to  be  mistaken  Ask  a  plate-glass  dealer  this  ques- 
tion :  I  have  your  net  price  for  a  sheet  of  glass,  84 
by  140,  before  the  5th  April — tell  me  at  what  per 
cent,  reduction  you  will  deliver  me  the  same  article 
now?  He  will  not  give  a  direct  answer;  he  will 
inform  you  that  it  reguires  an  immense  amount  of 
calculation — that  it  varies  materially  wiih  circum- 
stances— that  he  will  call  upon  you,  and  convince 
you  that  the  removal  of  2s.  iOld.  a  foot  duty  makes 
little  or  no  difference.  Sec.  We  have  such  an  an- 
swer in  our  hands. 

If  it  is  dlflicult  for  the  dealer  to  calculate  how 
much  lie  ought  to  allow  the  public  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we,  at  least,  have  no  diflBculty  in 
calculating  how  much  he  puts  into  his  own  pocket 
by  withholding  the  duty,  and  that  is  2s.  lOArf.  afoot. 

The  glass-makers  complain  that  their  workmen 
have  struck  for  wages,  and  demand  20  or  30  per 
cent  more  pay.  But  with  what  face  can  they  com- 
plain of  their  men  for  following  their  own  bad  ex- 
ample ?  The  masters  combine  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  their  commodity  ;  the  workmen  will,  of  course, 
combine  also  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wages.  The 
men  are  sent  to  prison  for  claiming  an  advance  of 
25  per  cent :  in  attempting  to  appropriate  200  per 
cent,  which  belongs  to  the  public,  the  masters  aie  - 
only  shown  up  in  a  newspaper.  But  will  it  end 
there  ?  Such  things  have  been  hoard  of  as  Acts 
to  amend  Acts,  and  even  as  Orders  in  Council. 

"  Well  Mr.  *  *  *,"  said  a  passer-by  to  a  glass 
dealer  the  other  day,  "  what  is  the  price  of  crown- 
glass  now  ?  "-- -"  Wonderfully  cheap,  sir  !  Wonder- 
fully cheap.  Only  half-price  I " — "  Why,  my  good 
friend,  you  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you  expect 
as  much  as  that?" — "Oh!  Don't  I  though,"  re- 
plied the  man  of  glass,  "I  do  ;  but  at  all  events 
WE  'll  try  it  on."     This  happened  to  ourselves. 

It  is  exactly  what  the  glass  trade  is  doing. 
They  are  trying  it  on. 

It  is  denied  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  in- 
terested in  the  glass  trade,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  anything  to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the 
glass  dutj',  for  that  it  had  long  been  a  "favourite 
hobby  with  Sir  Robert  Peel."  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  hobby  with  many  persons,  and  with  our- 
selves among  others  ;  but  we  cannot  presume  to 
say  that  we  had  anything  to  do  with  the  repeal. 
We  submit  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
rather  important  party  to  the  measure.  The  case 
is  briefly  this : — Sir  Robert  Peel  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  permission  to  continue  the 
Income-tax,  on  condition  that,  among  other  things, 
the  glass  duties  should  be  wholly  repealed.  Give 
me,  said  the  minister,  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  in- 
come of  your  constituents,  and  1  engage  that  every 
one  of  them  who  heretofore  paid  Is.  for  a  pane  of 
gla.ss,  shall  get  it  for  id;  in  other  words,  for  the  3 
per  cent,  which  you  give  me  on  income  I  will  present 
you  with  200  per  cent,  on  glass.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  atempting  offer ;  the  House  considered 
it  so ;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons,  but  most  espe- 
cially for  that  reason,  they  agreed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Income-tax.  Would  the  House  have  con- 
sented to  so  unpopular  a  measure  upon  any  weaker 
grounds?  Would  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  such  a  concession  without  some 
such  apparently  advantageous  an  equivalent  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  It  was  the  total,  not  partial, 
repeal  of  the  glass  duties  that  was  offered  and 
accepted.  Can,  then,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man— can  the  House  of  Commons — permit  the 
glass  manufacturers  to  exact  for  their  own  benefit 
what  was  considered  a  grievous  burthen  when  levied 
for  the  service  of  the  state  ?  As  the  case  now 
stands  the  makers  of  sheet-glass  take  advantage 
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of  their  position  to  intercept  two-thirds  of  the 
remitted  duties.  The  minister  gives  us  8f/.,  but 
Messrs.  Blank  and  Co.  pocket  all,  or  graciously 
hand  over  2Jrf  to  the  public.  We  can  comprehend 
how  the  consumer,  in  his  ignorance,  or  helplessness, 
mav  submit  to  the  glass-makers  toll ;  but  wc  do  not 
see'  how  the  Government  can  tolerate  such  an 
extortion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  told  the  country  that  the  repeal 
of  the  glass  duties  was  a  great  experiment.  It  is 
a  great  experiment  ;  the  greatest  of  which  we  have 
any  recollection,  and  the  most  worthy  of  a  far- 
seeing  and  liberal-minded  statesman.  Let  us  take 
care  that  it  is  not  an  experiment  upon  our  credulity. 
The  glass  makers  cannot  be  permitted  to  secure  for 
themselves  those  advantages  which  were  intended 
for  others.  They  have  no  right  to  one  farthing  of 
the  old  excise  duties ;  they  are  called  upon  to  sell 
their  commodity  of  better  quality  7nimis  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duties  now  repealed,  and  minus  as 
much  more  as  the  removal  of  the  indispensible  but 
most  vexatious  and  costly  interference  of  the  excise 
will  permit.  Let  them  do  that,  let  them  follow  the 
honest  example  of  the  bottle  trade,  and  they  will  act 
fairly  bv  the  public ;  let  them  deal  otherwise,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the  middle 
class,  the  landed  interest,  and  the  Government 
i:self,  will  join  to  frustrate  the  attempt. 

Wc  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  pry  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  profits  on  glass  ;  nor,  indeed,  should  we 
feel  justified  in  doing  so  ;  and  we  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  our  former  remarks  on  the  subject,  for 
proof  that  we  have  never  even  contemplated  such  a 
thing.  But  if  it  is  proper  towards  the  glass  trade 
to  aN-o'id  interference  with  their  legitimate  profits,  we 
have  a  still  higher  duty  to  perform,  as  public  jour- 
nalists, and  that  is,  to"protect  those  who  do_  us  the 
honour  to  read  our  columns,  against  all  unfair  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  men  who  accidentally  hold 
possession  of  the  means  of  turning  great  fiscal  im- 
provements intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, to  their  own  exclusive  advantage.  It  is  in 
t'lis  lio-ht,  and  in  no  other,  that  we  have  investigated 
ihe  glass  question,  and  wc  must  continue  to  do  so, 
however  unpalatable  our  statements  may  be. 

That  the  glass  makers  mean  to  appropriate  to 
themselves,  as  long  as  they  can,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  abandoned  glass  duties  seems  clear,  from  the 
forcgoinc;-  calculations.  It  is  for  the  public  to  de- 
terniine  whether  they  will  permit  them.  If  buyers 
will  only  be  true  to  themselves,  if  they  will  only 
avoid  all  purchases  for  a  time,  the  vcndorsare  at 
their  mercv.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
class  dealers  to  reconsider  their  plans.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  them  to  find  French,  Belgian, 
and  Bohemian  glass  soufjhl  for,  in  preference  to 
Enc'lish  fflass.  ■  \'\"e  should  think  that  the  last  kind 
of  policy" for  sensible  men  to  hazard,  would  be  that 
of  allowing  the  current  of  public  opinion  to  be  turned 
in  favour  oi  foreigners;  most  dealers  would  have 
found  it  enough  to  encounter  the  ordinary  competi- 
tion of  trade,  and  ii;  seems  Quixotic  for  a  man  to  see 
how  he  can  best  multiply  the  chances  against  him- 
self.    But  we  live  in  days  of  wonder. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  profit  upon  sheet-glass 
may  be  ;  we  do  not  want  to  know.  It  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  some  profit,  or  the  trade  would  have 
long  since  become  extinct ;  and  we  will  call  that 
sonictliing  10  percent.  ;  it  may  be -2,  or  5,  or  300  per 
cent.,  but  we  will  call  it  10.  If  so,  100/.  worth  of 
sheet-glass  formerly  involved  the  following  charges, 

^\2_  : .  SO?,  actual  cost 

GOZ.  duty 

10?.  assumed  profit. 

100/.  " 
But  at  present  the    account  stands  thus  :    that 
which  formerly  cost  100?.  now  costs  33?.  6s.  Hd;  viz. : 
30?.     (Is.     Od.  actual  cost 
3       6        8      assumed  profit. 


33?.  Gs.  8d. 
or  one-third  of  the  former  sum,  profit  included.  It  is 
plain  to  any  one  of  common  understanding,  that  a 
higher  charge  :s  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  i)ut  into  his  own  particular  pocket  that 
which  the  House  of  Common?  intended  exclusively 
for  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  1 00?.  was  a  fair  price 
for  a  given  quantity  of  sheet-glass  three  months  si;ice, 
the  honest  charge  for  the  same  quantity  now  ought 
to  be  33?.  Gs.  8d.  ;  or  in  another  form,  a  square  of 
sfass  which  formerly  was  sold  for  K«.,  will  produce 
to  the  vendor  the  same  rate  of  profit,  if  now  sold 
for  4d.  This  is  a  statement  which  it  will  be  found, 
we  think,  impossible  to  contradict. 

The  glass  manufacturers  may  complain  of  the 
clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  them.  But 
who  conqilains  with  most  reason,  wo  who  are  de- 
manding our  rights,  or  they  who,  as  we  have  demon- 
strated, are  withholding  them  ?  They  cannot  expect 
that  the  public  should  be  contented  with  payment 


in  a  currency  depreciated  60  or  70  per  cent.  Parlia- 
ment has  given  us  back  Sd.  out  of  every  shilling,  and 
we  cannot  take  even  7|i?.  as  an  equivalent. 

HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY    NEUMANN. 

No.  XIII. — Cuttings  with  a  //eeZ.— This  method, 
called  cutting  with  a  heel,  is  well  known  ;  it  consists  in 
carefully  raising  up  a  br.inch  (see 
fig.  14)  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wood  which  unites  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal stem  is  detached  with  the 
cutting  ;  this  wood  has  the  adv.an- 
tage  of  exciting  the  development 
of  the  roots.  The  branches  which 
are  thus  cut  ought  to  be  two  or 
three  years  old  ;  the  roots  come 
out  better  from  this  wood  than 
from  one-year-old*  shoots.  Such 
cuttings  are  made  the  length  of 
three  or  four  eyes,  of  which  two 
or  three  are  buried,  and  one  is 
always  left  above-ground. 

Cuttings  by  Branches.  —  The 
evergreens  which  we  cultivate  in 
the  opeu  air  may  be  multiplied  bv  Fig.  H.  Heel-cntting  of 
cuttiugs,  if  we  choose  the  brauches  ea5taTl.a  augusta. 
of  the^'preceding  year  at  the  time  when  the  sap  begins 
to  rise.  The  month  of  March  seems  to  me  the  best  for 
the  climate  of  Paris.  The  Abies  Deodara,  which  I 
introduced  into  France  some  years  ago,  and  which  re- 
sists the  severity  of  our  winter's  so  well,  may  be  multi- 
plied perfectly  by  cuttings  of  its  branches. 

The  instrument  with  which  the 
branch  intended  to  be  put  into  the 
earth  is  cut  ought  to  be  so  sharp  that 
the  wound  presents  no  raggedness  ;  it 
is  usually  cut  rather  a  little  below  the 
petiole  than  above  it ;  if  this  operation 
has  been  well  performed,  the  base  of 
the  petiole  ought  to  remain  after  the 
cutting,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  15  ;  the 
same  branch  cut  into  several  portions, 
following  the  same  plan,  forms  as  many 
cuttings  as  there  are  pieces.  The 
leaves  wliich  might  hinder  the  plant- 
ing of  the  cutting  are  cut  at  ^  or  y^ 
of  an  iucli  from  the  base  of  the  petiole. 
There  are  certain  plants,  as  tlie 
Cuttmcolculumnea  Clusia,  for  example,  whose  leaves  we 
Lindeniana.  do  not  cut  off.  Buds  are  often  formed 
in  the  axils,  wliich  pierce  the  earth  and  develope  them- 
selves ill  the  air.  It  has  been  said,  and  some  persons 
still  say,  that  such  cuttings  never-  form  fine  trees  ;  this 
idea  seems  to  me  erroneous,  and,  in  defence  of  what  I 
say,  I  shall  quote  the  examples  of  Araucaria  excolsa 
and  Cuurdugharai,  which,  raised  from  cuttings,  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  plants rai-ed from  seeds;  Poplars, 
Abies  lanceolatn,  &c.  are  in  the  same  case. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  indifferent  matter,  wlielher 
such  or  such  a  branch  is  taken  for  striking  ;  there  are 
some  trees  whicii,  when  lateral  branches  are  operated 
ou,  only  give  lateral  branches,  and  never  form  a  head  ; 
such  are  .A.raucarias,  Abies,  Pro  teas,  some  species  of 
Lcuininous  and  other  trees  ;  bat  if  we  detach  the  head 
of  these  plants  to  make  a  cutting,  we  obtain  .a  plant  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  produced  from  a  seed  of  the 
same  species. 

However  there  are  some  species  of  trees  whose 
cuttings  made  from  lateral  branches  will  produce,  under 
the  callus,  wlien  arrived  at  a  certain  strength,  a  true 
shoot  which  will  not  be  long  in  showing  itself,  and  will 
one  day  form  a  plant  having  the  same  appearance  as 
that  which  a  cutting  made  from  the  head  would  have 
produced.  Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  caKus  which 
is  formed  at  the  base  of  a  cutting  is  nothing  more  than 
a  successive  collection  of  a  multitude  of  small  bladders 
or  nipples,  which  are  while  when  they  are  formed  under 
the  earth,  and  take  their  proper  green  colour  as  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  light ;  these  bladders  are  easily 
seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

When  they  are  sufficiently  collected  to  give  birth  to 
a  new  beiu"-!  the  bud  then  developes  itself,  and  the  tree 
bcins  to  "row  ;  such  is  the  effect  which  is  remarked  in 
the  cuttings  of  Abies  lanceolata.  Ginkgo  bUoba,  and  many 
others. 

Fig.  16  gives  an  idea  of  this 
phenomenon  ;  d  is  a  lateral 
branch  struck  from  a  cutting, 
e  is  the  callus,  c  a  branch 
sprung  from  an  adventitious 
bud  and  destined  to  become 
a  tree  which, to  be  well  firmed, 
ought  to  be  produced  upon 
the  cellular  matter  of  the 
callus  and  net  upon  the  stem 
of  the  cutting  ;  this  last 
ought  to  be  cut  the  moment 
that  the  shoot  which  it  has 
brought  to  light  is  a  fittle 
developed. 

Some  years  ago  I  w.is  ad- 
vised to  put  a  lateral  branch 
of  Araucaria  excelsa  into 
the  ground  ;  I  was  told  that 
I  should  obtain  along  this 
branch     adventitious      buds 

which  would  form  heads  ;  I  Fig.' If.         ^ 

tried  it,  and  never  obtained  Cutting  of  Abies  lancco.ata. 


at  any  horticulturist's  a  single  ,fact  in  defence  of  t 
speculation.         

PLANT  WATERING. 

As  good  potting  is  the  first  step  iu  plant  growing, 
good  watering  is  most  assuredly  the  second  ;  the  forn 
even  when  rightly  accomplished  and  with  the  best  n 
terials  may  be  defeated  through  want  of  skill  ra  wati 
iug.  Imperfect  knowledge  or  carelessness  in  the  d 
administration  of  this  essential  element  kills  more  plan 
or  keeps  more  in  suspense  between  life  and  death,  th 
utter  ignorance  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  ph 
growing.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  because  we  havej 
a  root  to  a  plant,  and  placed  it  in  a  pot  in  the  right  t^ 
and  in  the  proper  kind  of  soil,  that  the  object  of  c 
solicitude  is  accomplished,  and  that  our  duty  is  t 
minated;  for  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  if  we  have  ambit: 
enough  to  desire  our  achievements  to  be  admired  or- 
corded. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  plants  either  suf 
from  too  much  or  too  little  water  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
show  that  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  same  pot 
the  same  time  ;  that  is  an  evil  far  more  extensive  it 
general  coUection  of  plants  than  may  be  supposed,  a 
a  point  opposed  to  good  cultivation  earnestly  demand 
our  attention.     When  the  surface-soil  in  the  pots 
comes  dry,  a  careless  hand  adds  at  once  a  fresh  sun; 
without  ascertaining  whether  the  soil,  iu  wliich  the  ro 
are,  at  all  requires  it,  and  again  on  the  other  hand, 
top  soil  frequently  appears  perfectly  wet,  while  the  1; 
torn   of  the   ball  is  as  dry  as  du-it.     Tliis  is  a  ra 
calamitous   circumstance,  and  one  of  common  ooc 
rence,  especially  amongst  newly-potted  plants,     ^\'l 
a  plant  is  just  potted,  it  should  liave  a  sufficient  sup 
to  penetrate  every  part  of  the  ball,  and  then  remain  u: 
another  supply  is  positively  required,  that  is,  till 
ball  has  parted  with  the  greater  portion  of  itsmoihture : 
the  plant  is  upon  the  point  of  flagging,  the  in',ers;i 
behig  all  filled  with  air  as  it  should  be.     This  air  a? 
requires  to  be  driven  out  by  a  fresh  supply  of  wa' 
thus    keeping    up   a   vigorous   and   healthy   act"u:i 
continual    interchanges    of    air    and    water,    liut 
the     same     time     never    allowing     citlier    of     th 
to     remain    long    enough    to    affect     the     health  |r 
the  plant.      Watering  by  "  driblets "  is  the   worst  f 
all   watering  ;   it  keeps   the   surface  of  the  soil   iili 
puddle,  but  never  reaches  the  roots  ;    the  eye  is  tl ; 
deceived,  and  the  plant  is  often  dead  before  the  cans.; 
discovered.     When  a  plant  does  not  part  with  its  nu 
ture  freely,  like  its  neighbours,  but  remains  iu  a 
state,  it  siiould  be  immediately  inspected  ;  for  shoul 
pl.aut  remain  subject  daily  to  the  application  of  dribl 
of  water  for  any  time,  death  must  of  necessity  ens 
One  effectual  watering,  whether  applied  to    plants. i 
pots  under  glass  or  to  those  committed  to  the  soil  in 
opeu  ground,  is  not  only  of  far  greater  niility,  but  nu  i 
mure  economical   than  ten  ineffectual  supplies.      Th 
is  no  duty  attending  plant  cultivation  so  difficult  to  ] 
form  as  this,  and  to  intrust  it  in  careless  and  men 
tent  h.ands  will  certainly  entail  upon    a   collect:   :i 
valuable  plants  positive  ruin  ;  for  unless  he  m!i..   ; 
the  watering-pot  has  some  practical   acquaintance  v 
vegetable  economy,  and  can  discriminate  so  far  a; 
act  agreeably  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  s  ■ 
jects  committed  to  his  care,  he  will  always  find  him  1 
a  day's  march  in  arrear.     These  necessities  and  w:i 
be   i't  remembered,  are  not  quite  so   apparent  to    j 
naked  eye  of  the  novice  as  they  are  to  the  keen  :'• 
scrutinising  vision  of  the  ever-anxious,  and  hence  ei 
watchful,  cultivator. 

There  is  a  kiud   of  watering  very   commonly   p 
formed  in  many  places,  which  cauuot,   when   vaUia! 
and  choice  plants  are  attempted  to  be  cultivated,  be    i 
severely  censured.     This  is  the  daily  afternoon  pup;  ' 
which  is  given  to  every  plant  as  far  as  time  will  ;uli 
regardless  of  its  requirements— at  least,  when  ihi.-j  i 
ration  is  iutrustcd  to  men  of  inexperience,  which  is 
too  common  ;  and  this  kiud  of  gardening  goes   oi 
many  ]daces  for  years.     Pkuts  die,  it  is  true  ;  but 
is  one  of  the  unresolved  mysteries  in  gardening,  i\li 
to  some  minds,  is  quite    satisfactory,  aud  enables  th  i 
to  account  for  the    loss    of    plants   by  violent    mer 
Finallv,  it  has  been  asked,  how  often  are   we   to  wi 
this  or  that  pl.aut.  and  the  answer  usually  is,   alw 
when  it  requires  it ;  let  us,  therefore,   add,  aud  \ 
some  earnestness,  never  lefo.c.—  'Dwo. 


Home  Correspondencs. 

Anecdotes  of  Natural  History. — I  onre  had  a  fav( 
ite  female  blsck  cat,  which  wasvtry  fond  ofgame.    W 
she    had  a  family  of   young    grimalkins   about  htr, 
aUajslieiit  them  well  ttocked  I'ih  provisions;  at 
tia;e'when  she  haf  kittens  in  an  old  shed,  I  lihpjie 
to  diECOver  a  nest  of  four  young  rabbits  in  a  souih  bo 
of  early  Peas  that  was  not  well  protected  frotc  game, 
killed  three  of  the   joung  rabbiis,  which,  to   all  app 
ance,  were  rot  more  than  two  or  ihree  days  old.     I  ( 
them  with  the  live  one  to  the  old  cat,  tor  breakfast ;  , 
I  was  qciite  astonished  to  observe  ihat  she  at  once  acio|.; 
aHd  f.  n.'Iy  protecttd,  this  live  ra'ibi%  and  cncooragtjil 
to  suck,  whicii   it  immediately  did.     She  nursed  it   Ii 
htr  tivo  kittens,  and  the  rabbit  suckled  during  the  vi  , 
time  thHt  the  kittens  were  allowed  to  tuck  ;  and  it  j'l 
a  go..;d  fizcd    rabbit,  hut   it  continued  to  be  very  v|l 
running  out  of  sight  behind  the   baskets,  tools.  &o.  1 
the  approi.cb   of  any  one.     When   the  old   cat   Icfl 
suckhng  her  family,  tha  poor  rabbit  died,  lo  my  son  ■• 
because  1  considered  that  this  was  owing  to  inalteni  i 
in  not  giving  it  its  natural  food,  for  it  had  no  relisl 


a  satisfactory  result,  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  find  |  mice,  rats,  birds,  and  game,  which  the  old  cat  broi  n 
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or  her  familr.  However,  I  learned  something  bj  tSiis  i  furnace,  more  heat  is  obtained  if  wanted  bejond  what  is 
isaster,  for  having  heard  it  said  bj  many  people  that  supplied  by  the  tank  through  its  covering  o'  I  inch  slate, 
lirds  will  only  feed  their  young  for  a  short  time  when  ]  The  flee  serves  also  to  dry  the  honse  when  required,  and 
onfined  in  a  cage,  when  they  find  that  they  cannot  sac-  |  to  regulate  the  fire-draught  according  to  circumstances. 
eed  in  procuring  their  release,  the  parents  or  old  birds  j  The  size  of  the  tank  is  2  feet  in  widih,  and  "  inches  in 
vill  procure  for  them  unnatural  or  poisonous  food,  and  j  depth,  carrying  Oj  inches  of  water  always  in  it.  By  a 
lestroy  them.  I  at  once  concluded  that  this  was  an  i  raised  shelf  of  sla'e  over  a  part  of  the  tank  we  have  every 
;rroneous  iJea,  and    that    it  was    ojily  the    duty  of  the    convenience   for    bottom-heat    for  propagating,  without 


'  larents  to  procure  food  for  their  offspring  for  a  certain 
^  ime,and  to  teach  them  how  to  feed,  and  where  to  findtheir 
'  bod,  an:l  thfn  when  the  young  ar*^  strong  and  able  leave 
^  hem  to  search  and  shift  fjr  themselves.  I  procured  a 
^  lest  of  five  young  goldfinches,  put  them  in'o  a  cege,  took 
Them  some  d!stai:ce  to  a  safe  sitnition,  and  hung  them 
•tip  in  the  cage  :  the  old  b'rds,  who  no  doubt  were  watch- 
ing and  following  me,  at  once  came  joyously  to  the  cage, 
ind  fed  them,  and  so  continued  to  do  for  about  2U  days. 
'hey  then  left  off  feeding  them,  but  kept  near  the  spot 
';hirping,  and  singing  to  them ;  they  finished  their 
'parental  duty,  and  did  not  forget  to  perform  it  properly, 
.for  I  took  care  to  place  plenty  of  seeds  inside  the  cage 
■*tbe  same  day  in  which  I  placed  the  birds  therein;  but 
'l  had  no  farther  trouble  than  the  pleasure  of  observing 
'the  old  parents  leaving  their  young  to  feed  themselves, 
which  they  diJ  effectually.  lo  a  short  ti.-ne  the  five  birds 
^grew  very  strongly,  four  of  which  turned  out  to  be  cocks : 
hhe  hen  I  allowed  to  fly  away,  and  by  accident  one  of  the 
■"cocks  flew  away.  One  I  gave  away,  and  two  I  have  now, 
■which,  though  four  years  old  this  spring,  are  at  this 
moment  singing  beautifully.  They  are  as  tame  and 
■familiar,  thst  they  begin  to  chirrup,  and  seem  always 
'pleased  to  see  me  come  into  the  house.  I  have  two  cats 
'and  two  other  b'rds  that  follow  me  in  company  all  over 
the  garden  in  an  evening  ;  and  they  all  feed  out  of  the 
same  dish  without  falling  out,  or  the  cats  taking  undue 
advantage  of  the  birds.  On  throwing  them  a  bit  of  food, 
all  eagerly  run  to  see  which  shall  hsve  it,  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other  occasionally. — James  Barnes, 
Biclon  Gardens. 

Oncidium  sancuineum. — A  specimen  of  this  plant, 
which  I  have  growing  on  a  charred  log  of  wood,  flow- 
ered with  me  last  autumn  ;  and  when  the  flower-stem 
■was  about  S  inches  in  height,  I  noiiced  that  the  point  of 
it  frequently  changed  its  position,  and  was  induced  to 
watch  it  more  closely.  I  found  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a 
twiner,  and  regularly  completed  a  revolution  each  day,  in 
search  of  a  support.  The  motion  was  from  east  to  west, 
with  the  sun,  and  this  was  continued  until  the  flower-stem 
wasabout  2  ft.  in  length,  and  had  become  pendent  from  its 
weight,  1  could  net  convenienlly  allow  it  to  attach 
itself  to  anything  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  stem 
and  its  vessels  were  regularly  twisted,  as  is  usual  with 
twining  plants.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  pro- 
perty mentioned  in  any  work  to  which  I  have  access, 
nor  to  have  heard  of  it  from  others ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  immensely  long  fiower-stems  of  various 
Oncidia,  O.  altissimum,  Baueri,  and  their  allies, in  this 
manner  support  themselves  on  the  trees  upon  which  they 
grow.  This  species  varies  very  much  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance. The  above  specimen  has  leaves  13  inches  in 
length,  and  its  flower-stem  exceeded  4  feet,  whilst  of 
others  which  I  possess,  the  leaves  do  not  measure  more 
than  4  or  .t,  and  the  flower-stem  12  or  18  inches.  Of 
course,  I  speak  of  these  grown  in  their  native  wilds,  and 
uninfluenced  by  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
spotted  like  those  of  O.  lanceannm,  and  sometimes  with- 
out the  least  marking.  I  consider  0.  roseum  the  same 
plant,  and  O.  Bernb-duseni  is  a  mere  synonyme. —  Pons 
<E/ii.  [Many  of  the  Peruvian  and  Colombian  Onci- 
diums  are  true  twiners.] 

Truffles. — Allow  me  to  offer  the  following  extract  on 
the  cultui-e  of  these,  from  Dr.  Neill's  useful  little  work 
on  Horticulture.  The  Dr.  observes  that — "Xo  at- 
tempt has  hitherto  been  made  to  cultivate  Truffles,  but 
of  the  practicability  of  the  thing  there  seems  no  reason 
to  donbt.  In  the'a-  habits  of  growth,  indeed,  they  differ 
essentially  from  the  Mushroom,  but  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  accommodate  the  soil  and  other  circtmistanees 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fungus.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  Trufdes  are  analo 
gotis  to  the  eyes  or  buds  of  Potatoes,  and  that  they  have 
been  propagated,  like  Potatoes,  by  means  of  cuts  fur- 
nished with  tubercles  ;  it  may,  ho^s^'ever,  be  suspected 
that  the  pieces  thus  planted  contained  ripe  seeds."  (I 
should  imagine  this  to  be  a  trne  conjecture).  "Truffles, 
we  may  add,"  continues  the  Dr.,  "  seem  to  delight  in  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand  ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
bottom-heat,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a  spent  hot-bed, 
might  probably  forward  their  vegetation."  According 
to  the  late  Jlr.  Loudon,  the  Truffle  is  common  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltshue,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  where  dogs 
are  trained  to  scent  them  out. — J.  M'Iniosh. 

Tank-heating. — In  reply  to  "  Dodman's '*  inquiry, 
p.  T'.i,  respecting  the  expenses  of  a  hot-water  apparatus 
lor  a  pit  or  low  greenhouse,  which  he  wishes  to  convert 
into  a  forcing-house,  I  beg  to  give  the  result  of  my 
experience,  having  last  year  done  precisely  the  same 
thing  with  a  Pine  "pit.  The  pit  was  31  feet  in  length 
inside  ;  by  removing  the  back  wall,  strengthening  the 
outer-lining  wall,  covering  that  space  with  glass,  and 
•dividing  the  interior  with  a  cross  wall,  we  have  too  small  j 
houses,  each  15  i  feet  in  length,  and  9  in  width,  to  he 
used  together  for  forcing,  or  one  as  an  intermediate 
house,  or  .''or  a  greenhouse  as  we  choose.  The  heating 
is  effected  by  a  common  saddle-boiler,  conveying  hot 
water  to  a  wooden  trough  or  tank,  running  alons  the 
front  of  both  houses,  with  wooden  sluices  to  shut  off  the 
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lessening  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  houses,  and  steam  is 
had  by  plugs  as  wanted.  The  cost  of  the  heatipg  appa- 
ratus was  as  follows  : — 

The  wooden  tank  or  trough,  of  IJ  inch 
plank,  making  and  fixing     . 

Slating  to  cover  it  .... 

Boiler  ....         .         . 

Pipes,  cocks,  &e.  for  ditto,  and  fixing     . 

loall  £21  2  0 
We  had  an  old  furnace  and  all  the  materials  for  flxing 
it.  Our  fuel  is  one-third  small  coal  and  two-thirds 
cinders  and  ashes.  The  above  explanation  meets  all  that 
*'  Dodman"  asks  for.  But  we  have  added  to  the  above 
booses  a  range  of  eight  lights  of  Melon  and  Cucumber 
pits,  according  to  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  whole. 
.\  covered  passage  behind  the  pits  connects  them  with 
the  forcing  houses,  admitting  of  all  the  work  being  done 
under  cover,  and  without  moving  the  lights.  This  range 
of  pits  is  heated  by  a  hot-water  4-inch  pipe  supplied 
from  the  same  boiler,  which  heats  the  tank  in  the  two 
houses,  having  stop-cocks  to  let  on  the  water  or  turn  it 
off  as  required,  the  return  pipe  being  laid  in  a  trough  [ 
of  galvanised  iron  covered  with  tiles  for  bittom-heat. 
During  the  frost  on  the  night  of  the  lltb  Feb.,  the  fire  j 
W3S  a'tended  to  till  near  m'dnight ;  at  half-past  7  o'clock  I 
the  next  morning,  when  the  temperature  outside,  as  indi-  , 
catedbya  thermome'erwithinafew  yards  of  the  spot,  was  i 
36^,  the  heat  in  the  first  house  was  63" ;  in  the  second,  [ 
50';  and  in  the  pits  in  front,  without  hot  water  in  their  j 
pipes,  but  with  openings  for  hot  sir  to  enter  from  the  I 
second  honse,  44'. — H.  B.,  Teddinglon. 
G  iotrsii  PLiS. 


References. — Nos.  1  and  2. — 1st  and  2d  houses  heated 
with  hot-water  tank.  Ko.  3. — Range  of  pits,  dc.  ;  4, 
passage  behind  pits  ;  a  stoke-hole  with  boiler  ;  b,  wooden 
trough  or  tank,  [^)  sluices ;  c,  smoke  flue  ;  d,  hot-water 
pipes  ;  e,  doors. 

Section. 


flue  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  is  heated  by  means 
of  a  damper  at  the   entrance  of   the  chimney  of  the 


Melon,  &c. 


Forcing-hooses. 


flow  into  ice  second  house  when  needful ;  and  by  a'tile  <7'refi  ilignonelte. — There  is  no  really  arborescent 


'variety  of    Slignonette  beyond  that   of  constitutional 
vigour  usuaUv  observed  in  all  seedling  plants.     I  have 


a  specmien  now  in  my  conservatory  border,  where  it 
came  up  accidentally  lr,st  summer,  about  4  feet  in 
height,  with  a  large  head,  loaded  with  blossom.  The 
method  of  growing  Mignonette  in  this  way  is  as  follows : 
— Select  a  strong  plant  ;  while  in  a  vigorous  herbaceous 
state,  pinch  off  all  shoots  but  the  centre  one,  and  all 
laterals  from  this.  In  a  few  days  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  will  be  singular,  and,  most  evi- 
dent ;  the  stem  will  become  hard  and  erect,  and  the 
leaves  will  acquire  such  succuloncy,  that  care  must  be 
soon  taken  not  to  break  them  in  handling,  as  they  will 
become  as  brittle  as  glass.  When  the  button  of  blos- 
som at  the  top  is  sufficiently  developed  to  get  at  it, 
break  it  off,  and  you  will  find  Vkq  laterals  at  the  base, 
each  containing  an  embryo  spike  of  blossom.  Select 
the  strongest  of  these  for  a  leader,  and  remove  the 
other.  This  will  elongate  rapidly,  while  no  perceptible 
scar  will  remain  where  the  original  blossora-liead  and 
the  other  lateral  were  removed.  The  present  leader  must 
be  now  treated  like  the  first,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
raised  the  stem,  step  by  step,  to  the  desired  height. 
Then  pinch  off  the  flower-head  for  the  last  time,  and 
leave  the  plant  to  blossom.  In  the  meantime,  fresh 
laterals  will  appear  almost  daily,  which  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  plant  supported  the  whole  time  with  a 
thin  strong  deal  stick.  As  the  experiment  would  not 
be  advantageous  in  the  open  border,  from  the  obstacles 
presented  by  our  winters,  the  best  plan  would  he  to 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  large  pot 
(selecting  the  strongest  plant  for  the  purpose},  as  this 
plant  is  so  impatient  of  any  injury  to  the  roots,  that  a 
shift  might  spoil  the  experiment.  Use  liquid  manure, 
of  course,  and  very  rich  soil. — Ji/ickletcell. 

The  Auricula. — This  has  fewer  aliases  than  any  other 
florist's  flower,  and  the  only  instance  I  believe  on  record 
is  that  of  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne  being  sold  by  a  Middle- 
ton  florist  as  a  seedling  under  the  name  of  Kenyon's 
Juno.  Little  need  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Auricula, 
as  it  is  an  established  favourite  with  all  from  its  bloom- 
ing so  early  in  spring,  and  from  its  flowers  imparting 
an  agreeable  fragrance.  I  have  classed  the  Auricula 
in  three  divisions.  The  first  for  an  Amateur  com- 
mencing to  grow  it  ;  the  second  as  a  further  addition  to 
h  5  collection  ;  the  last  embracing  all  (with  very  few 
\ceptions)  that  may  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
.n  any  collection.  For  an  Amateur's  first  collection, 
procure  of — Green-edged. — Rider's  Waterloo,  Pollit's 
Standard  of  England,  and  Highland  Laddie,  Ollier's 
Lidy  Anne  Wilbraham,  Oliver's  Lovely  Anne,  shown 
also  in  grey-edged  class.  Grey-edged^ — Grimes'  Pri- 
vateer, Kenyoa's  Ringleader,  Warris'  Union,  Sykesi" 
Complete,  Thomps-ons  Revenge.  White-edged.  — Tay- 
lor's Glory.  Leigh's  Bright  Yenus,  Taylor's  Favourite, 
Kenyon's  Lord  Chancellor,  Leigh's  Pillar  of  Beauty. 
Selfs. — Grimes'  Flora's  Flag.  Berry's  Lord  Primate, 
Whittaker's  True  Blue.  Alpines Emmerson's  Fa- 
vourite, Fieldhouse's  Fair  Rosamond.  2d.  .4s  an  addi- 
tion to  his  c  'llection  obtain  of — Green-edged. — Booth's 
Freedom,  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  Yates'  ilorris'  Green 
Hero,  Page's  Champion,  Ashton's  Prince  of  Wales, 
C  lough's  DoUttle,  Barlow's  King,  Litton's  Imperator, 
Howard's  Nelson,  Pearson's  Badajos,  Pollitt's  Ruler  of 
England,  Buckley's  Jolly  Tar,  Faulknei-'s  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  .  Grey-edged. — Fletcher's  Mary  Ann  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Thomp- 
son's Bang-up,  Taylors  Plough-boy,  Pearson's  Liberty, 
Howard's  Sweepstake,  shown  also  in  green  edged^ 
class.  While-edged. — Ashworth's  Rule-all  and  Regular, 
Taylor's  Incomparable,  Wood's  Delight,  Popplewell's 
Conqueror,  Potts'  Regulator,  Ashton's  Bonny  Lass, 
Cheetham's  Countess  of  Wilton.  Alpines. — King  of 
the  Alps.  Queen  Victoria,  Conspicua,  Rising  Sun,  Fair 
Helen,  Kettleby's  True  Blue.  Selfs.  —  Redmayn's 
Metropolitan,  Netherwood's  Othello,  BeiTy  's  Lord  Lee, 
Clegg's  Blue  Bonnet,  Kay's  Jupiter,  Kenyon's  Freedom, 
Gorton's  Stadtholder  (yellow),  Hufton's  Squire  Mnnday. 
Lastly,  these  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  coHeetion. 
Green-edged. — Hepworth's  Robin  Hood,  Moore's  Jubi- 
lee, Lightbody'"s  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Stretch's  Alexander. 
Grey-(diied — .A.tcherley's  Alpine  Shepherdess,  Meteairs 
Lancasliire  Hero,  .\shworth's  Newton  Hero,  Simpson's 
Lord  of  Hallamshire,  Kent's  Queen  Victoria.  White- 
edged. — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Wild  Bright  Phoebus,  Leigh's 
Earl  Grosvenor.  Selfs. — Oddie's  Rest,  Goldfinch  (yel- 
low), Faulkner's  Hannibal,  Bradshaw's  Tidy.  I  ought 
to  have  stated  that  the  Amateur's  first  collection  com- 
prises such  as  are  not  high  priced,  and  yet  good,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  second  addition  contains 
all  the  first-rate  varieties  in  cultivation,  with  very  few 
exceptions. — J.  Slater,  Florist,  Cheetham  Hill,  near 
Manchester. 

Quick  3Ielkod  nf  Killing  Insects. — Observing  at  p. 
ISS,  a  method  of  killing  insects  by  means  of  ether,  or 
spirits  of  turpentine  ;  but  finding  the  one  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  the  use  of  the  other  frequently  objected  to 
by  collectors,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  simple  plan  : — 
Cause  a  tin-box  to  be  made,  say  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
a  pint,  and  let  it  have  a  perfoi-ated  partition  fixed  in  the 
middle  ;  line  the  upper  appartment  with  a  piece  of  silk, 
or  something  soft,  to  prevent  the  tip  of  the  wings  from 
being  injured  in  the  case  of  the  insects  fluttering- 
Inclose  your  destined  victim  in  its  silken  chamber,  and 
introduce  some  pounded,  or  bruised  Laurel  leaves  into 
the  lower  apartment,  close  the  box  at  both  ends,  and 
the  prussic  acid  from  the  Laurel  will  effectually  do  its 
work  in  a  few  minutes.  Even  the  Ccssus  ligniperda,  or 
goat  moth,  an  insect  so  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
[that  the  severest  pressure  will  not  quiet  it  is,  I  believe, 
iby  this  means,  killed  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Should 
[tliis,  or  some  equally  efficient  plan,_he  generally  resorted 
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to,  this  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  history  might 
be  pursued,  with  pleasure,  eveu  by  the  most  humane. — 
J.  Isacke,  Stroud, 

The  Late  Winter. — While  we  are  looking  around 
us  ill  vain  for  many  of  those  fine  half-hardy  plants  which 
we  had  fully  anticipated,  with  slight  protection,  would 
have  endured  the  climate  of  London,  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  gratified  in  finding  that  in  some  pai-ts  of  the 
country  these  are  still  left  to  ornament  our  lawns.  At 
Leigh  Park,  wliich  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Longstone  Harbour,  the  thermometer  indicated  in  the 
.  niomiug  of  Sth  December,  ]Si4,  14°  ;  12th  February, 
1845,  14°;  14th  March,  1845,  7°;  whereas  on  the 
morning  of  January  19th,  1838,  in  the  same  situation, 
it  fell  to  4°.  In  that  season,  Laurestinus,  Sweet  Bays, 
Ciiinese  Privets,  &c.,  lost  a  few  young  shoots,  but  in 
this  spring  all  the  shrubs  look  as  well  as  usual,  and  the 
Lanrestiims  are  now  in  full  flower.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  the  Peaches  and  Apricots  have  not  suffered  m 
the  least,  and  are  very  thickly  set  with  fruit.  The 
following  plants  have  escaped  without  injury,  protected 
only  by  a  few  Spruce  Fir  branches,  viz.,  Pinus  Russell- 
iana.  Cedar  of  Goa,  Crataegus  glabra,  Photinia  serru- 
Lata,  Arbutus  procera,  Solanura  crispum,  Euonymus 
of  sorts,  Laurus  Sassafras,  Chinese  Privet,  Escallouia 
rubra,  Jasminuiu  revolutum,  and  many  similar  plants. 
— if.  G. 

Pruning  purest  Trees. — In  the  various  papers  I  have 
read  on  this  subject,  the  p'^inciple  of  thinning  has  never 
been  disputed,  however  li  tie  it  may  have  been  carried 
into  ex.'cu'ion.  I  may  siy  that,  nnlr-ss  tie  sun  and  air 
can  have  acce«s  to  trees,  their  bark  will  not  be  healthy. 
Pruning,  generilly  speaking,  is  mutilation.  S-me  have 
stated  whit  is  judicious  and  what  injudic'ous  pruning. 
"  ftuercus"  has  pointedly  asked  what  is  judicious  prun- 
ing ?  He  is  answered  by  one  who  says  that  cutting  off  a 
dead  branch  is  such.  Could  th's  ever  admit  of  dispute  .' 
Another  talks  of  ba'anciog  the  b-'anches  ;  wliile  a  third 
•would — and  such  is  the  opinion  of  D-.  Thackeray — "ake 
off  the  lower  tier  of  living  branches,  which  would  not 
make  a  wound  that  could  be  detected  a'ter  a  ^ew  seasons. 
Now,  this  might  not  b;  discovered  outside,  but  it  would 
be  invariably  seen  when  the  wood  was  cut  up,  and, 
besides  the  decrivation  of  branches  and  leaves,  takes 
from  the  tree  its  mems  of  getting  its  living.  It  has 
been  s'ated  that  many  object  to  the  use  of  the  pruning- 
knife  altogether  ;  and  in  order  to  settle  these  differences, 


white  flowers  which  are  tinged  with  pink.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  these  Rhododendrons  had  been  kept  during 
winter  under  the  canvass  of  a  Tulip  shade,  assisted  by 
mats  at  the  sides  in  very  severe  weather,  but  exposed 
to  the  weather  at  all  favourable  times.  A  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  for  the  latter. — Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham and  Orr,  Manchester,  sent  a  hardy  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendron, with  light-coloured  blossoms,  apparently  a 
cross  between  R.  caucasicum  and  some  of  tlie  common 
hardy  kinds. — From  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  was  a 
pale-coloured  seedling  Rhododendron,  very  distinctly 
marked  with  dark  brown  spots. — Finally,  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  sent  a  collection  of  blooms  of  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendrons in  e-Kcellent  condition,  including  one  n.tmed 
R.  campanulatum,  which  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
spurious  variety  of  that  species.  These  were  mentioned 
to  have  stood  the  whole  of  this  untoward  winter  unpro- 
tected in  the  open  gardens,  at  Bisliopstoke,  where  the 
plants  are  now  in  full  beauty.  They  were  mostly  red 
kinds,  having  in  them  much  of  the  crimson  arboreum. 
.\long  with  these  were  cut  blooms  of  Jlagnolia  Sou- 
langeana,  a  cross  between  conspicua  and  purpurea  ;  il. 
purpurea  and  gracilis  ;  the  Utter  like  prarpurea,  but 
smaller.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these. — 
Mr.  Errington,  gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  again 
sent  a  collection  of  seedling  Cacti,  among  which,  one 
named  regalis  is  a  flue  showy  scarlet  flower,  measuring 
fully  6  inches  across.  Several  others  also  possessed  con- 
siderable beauty From   Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 

Exeter,  w.as  Bletia  eatenulata,  which  was  found  by 
their  collector,  Jlr.  Lobb,  growing  on  dry  s.andy  hills, 
near  Muna,  in  Peru.  It  is  the  original  species  named 
by  the  Spanish  botanists  after  Don  Louis  Blet,  whose  name 
the  genus  bears,  and  is  not  known  to  have  been  before 
introduced  into  this  country. — ilr.  AjTes,  gr.  to  J. 
Cook,  Esq.,  sent  Begonias  coccinea  and  suaveolens,  the 
latter  remarkable  for  its  fi-agrance  ;  a  Cactus  called 
Couway's  Giant,  a  large,  noble-looking  flower  ;  Lesche- 
naultia  Ba-xterii ;  and  Chorozema  angustifolium,  a  >'ew 
Holland  species  of  considerable  beauty.  A  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  this  and  the  Begonias. — From 
Mr  Cole,  gr.  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  was  the  larger  variety 
of  CorrEea  speciosa,  and  a  seedling  Cineraria.  —  R. 
GoUedge,  Esq.,  sent  a  collection  of  Calceolarias. — From 
Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  a  perfectly 
hardy  scarlet  Rhododendron,  and  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some Erica  propendens,  which  was  covered  from  the 


it  has  been  proposed  t.i  form  a  national  siciety,  which  I  ^"i'  "^  "l^i'^li  ''  grew  to  the  top  with  multitudesof  pretty 


would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  have  been  ap 
plying  iu  a  very  high  quarter  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Government  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  private  siciety  can  ever  efftct  m'lch 
good.  Mr.  Biilington,  in  his  puHlicalion,  has  given  us 
the  result  of  bis  experience,  which  was  that  a  Larch 
pruned,  and  some  of  the  lower  tier  of  b'-anehes  taken 
off,  would  not,  and  did  not,  produce  so  much  wood  as 
one  that  retained  all  its  branches.  Such  an  experiment 
as  this  is  worth  vohimes  of  pro  and  con  argumeots. — 
James  Hamertoii,  Hellifield  Peel.  [We  have  no  ex- 
pectation cf  advantage  from  such  a  society.  To  try  the 
experiment  we  have  recommended  would  cost  less  than 
a  year's  subscription,  and  would  be  concJti&ive.l 

Cucumbers. — I  beg  to  coiTect  two  errors  which  have 
crept  into  the  Report  of  t'^e  Cheadle  Cucumber  Show, 
given  at  p.  274.  Fii'st,  the  committee  have  not  even 
mentioned  ilr.  Latter's  name,  who  was  the  winner  of 
the  second  prize  ;  second,  the  fourth  brace  grown  by 
Sir.  P.  Mottershead  is  mentioned  as  being  not  hand- 
some, whereas  they  well  deserved  the  title  given  to  the 
third  brace,  viz.,  handsome  young  fruit ;  and  the  third 
brace  should  have  been  stated  to  be  good  fruit,  but  not 
particularly  young,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  the 
reporter. — J.  Hamilton,  Thornfield. 

Mistletoe. — If  "  Quercus  II."  had  ever  been  in  the 
Home  Park,  ^'indsor,  he  would  have  seen  noble  lime- 
trees  in  a  state  of  decay  in  consequence  of  tiie  enormous 
quantity  of  mistletoe  on  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  do  not  consult  authors  before 
they  ask  questions L.  L.  D. 


^OClEtfES. 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  6. — R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  E. 
A.  De  Grave,  H.  J.  Jlilbank,  Esqrs.,  and  Mr.  C  Wood, 
were  elected  Fellows.  Thisbeing  the  season  of  Azaleas 
and  Rhododendrons,  several  fine  varieties  of  these 
showy  plants  were  produced.  Among  the  latter,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  were  cut  blooms  of  R.  for- 
mosum,  miscalled  Gibsoui,  from  the  Duke  of  Devoa- 
s'.iire's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  This  pretty  East  ludian 
species  has  been  described  for  many  years,  but  it 
is  rarely  to  be  met  in  gardens  ;  on  account  of  the  plant 
having  been  grown  in  a  stove  the  flowers  were  of  a 
pure  white,  having  much  the  appearance  of  large  blooms 
of  the  white  Indian  Azalea;  but  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  cooler  house,  and  exposed  to  bright  light,  the 
flowers  are  beautifully  streaked  with  pink,  giving  the 
plant  a  handsome  appearance.  Along  with  this  was 
Dendrobium  deusiflorum,  producing  three  handsome 
spikes  of  bright  yellow  blos-soms.  A  certificate  was 
aw.arded  for  the  Rhododendron.— From  Mr.  J.  Wells, 
gr.  to  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  were  beautiful  cut  blooms  of 
Rhododendrons,  including  R.  caucasicum,  a  liardv  rather 
dwarf  spreading  species,  and  R.  campanulatum',  a  per- 
fectly hardy  Indian  species,  of  considerable  beaulv, 
which  will  suffer  any  amount  of  cold  without  the 
1  ast  injury.  The  latter  is  eaeily  distinguished  by  its 
somewhat  large  and  flat  fodiage,  the  underside  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  soft  ferruginous  down,  and  by  its  large  I 


little  pink  bells  ;  a  Bank-ian  Medal  was  awarded  for 
it. — Messrs.  Loddiges  sent  Epacris  miniata  ;  a  species 
of  recent  introduction,  having  much  of  the  aspect  of 
E.  grandiflora,  but  possessing  peculiarities  which  readily 
distinguish  it  from  that  species.  The  flowers  are  long, 
of  a  rosy-pink  colour,  p.assiug  into  pure  white  at  the 
end  of  the  tubes  ;  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  this  plant  when  in  full  bloom  ; 
it  was  awarded  a  Banksian  Jledal. — Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Parliai-ient  str-^t,  sent  a  small  wateriug-pot,  for  plants 
in  s'tting-rooms,  which  was  worked  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  exhibited  at  a  former  meeting. 
— From  i):\&  garder  of  the  Society  were  plants  of 
the  white  and  purple  Indian  Azaleas;  Chorozema 
varium,  a  handsome  Swan  River  shrub ;  Gesnera 
Douglasii  ;  JEsch_\-nanthus  maculatus,  an  Indian  species, 
with  bright  scirlet  blossoms  ;  Cyrtoehilum  hastatum  ; 
Eriostemon  buxifoUura,  a  pretty  New  Holland  shrub,  bear- 
ing multitudes  of  showy  flowei-s,  and  deservmg  a  place  in 
every  'greenhouse  ;  varieties  of  Epidendrum  macrochi- 
lum  and  Oncidium  ampliatum  ;  Spiraea  Reevesiana,  a 
hardy  species,  but  whose  pretty  heads  of  white  flowers  and 
fine  green  foUage  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
greenhouse,  wliere  it  is  very  ornamental  at  this  season  ; 
Clematis  Sieboldii,  and  two  Cinerarias.  Seeds  of 
Buddlea  Lindleyaua  were  distributed  to  such  Fellows 
as  wished  to  receive  them.  This  is  a  native  of  Chusan, 
where  it  was  found  by  ilr.  Fortune,  growing  in  ravines 
and  on  banks,  in  company  with  Glycine  sinensis  ;  it 
is  said  to  form  a  fine  shrub  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  with 
clusters  of  deep  violet  flowers,  probably  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Persian  Lilac.  It  is  supposed  that  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  hardy  ;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
The  FiEST  Exhibition  for  the  season  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  in  the  Gardens,  iuner  circle.  Regent's 
Park.  The  morning  was  gloomy,  yet  no  rain  fell  until 
after  the  gates  w-ere  opened,  at  two  o'clock.  Those 
patrons  of  gardening,  whom  no  weather  heretofore 
ever  daunted,  had  apparently  on  the  present  occasion  lost 
all  their  enthusiasm,  for  when  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  scarcely  a  dozen  persons  had  assembled  for  ad- 
mission, and  not  a  single  carriage,  w-ith  the  exception 
of  two  cabs,  had  made  its  appearance.  The  garden 
itself,  which  was  in  good  order,  looked  cheerless,  with 
its  numerous  empty  benches.  When  the  rain  began  to 
fall  the  military  bands  took  shelter  under  the  canvass, 
which  afibrded  during  the  afternoon  ample  space  for 
the  company  to  patrole  up  and  down,  listening  to  the 
music  The  e.xhibitiou  itself  although  inferior  to 
former  seasons,  was  creditable  to  the  growers,  eviuc- 
ing  improvement  in  plant  culture.  The  Azaleas 
which  were  expectel  to  have  been  in  great  perfec- 
tion, were  inferior  to  many  former  exhibitions,  and 
the  collections  of  Orchidaceous  plants  were  much  below 
the  avei-age. 


highest  possible  perfection ;  so  also  was  an  Erica  aristata 
from  Mr.  May,  as  regarded  health,  but  not  in  good  bloom. 
There  were  some  noble  specimens  of  Erica  Caven- 
dishii ;  that  in  Mr.  Pawley's  collection  was  in  robust 
health,  although  scarcely  iu  flower.  In  the  same  group 
was  also  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  double  red  Azalea, 
just  in  its  prime,  and  literally  loaded  with  blooms.  In 
the  collections  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Barnes  were  some  I 
wonderful  specimens  of  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Green  had 
some  fine  plants  ;  Azalea  variegata  stood  out  in  bold 
relief,  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom ;  in  his  collection,  also, 
were  two  new  kinds  of  which  much  was  expected,  viz, 
exquisita  and  prrelautissima.  They,  however,  were 
inferior  to  many  of  the  older  varieties.  The  Roses 
of  Jlessrs.  Lane  and  Son  were  done  superbly,  so  also 
were  the  Pelargoniums  of  Mr.  Gaiues,  of  Battersea.  We 
cannot  omit  mentioning  that  the  spelling  of  the  names 
in  many  of  the  collections  was  extremely  inaccurate,  a 
circumstance  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
visitors,  and  betrays  great  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor. 

Large  collections  of  30  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Ti-aill ;  Mr. 
Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.   Green, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart-    In  Jlr.   Hunt's  group, 
which  gained  the  first  prize,  were  some   remarkably 
well-managed   plants,  including  a  handsome  specimen 
of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  about  li  foot  in  height,  and 
covering  the  pot  with  its  pendent  branches  ;   Gardo- 
quia  Hookeri,  low  and  bushy,  and  richly  covered  with 
scarlet  blossoms  ;  Tropseolum  tricolor,  in  fine  bloom, 
covering  a  wire  trellis  about  3  feet  in  height  ;  a  large 
bush  of  Acbimenes   grandiflora ;    several   well-grown 
Cape  Heaths  ;   and  a  good  Boronia  serrulata,  which 
was  literally  covered  with  blossom.     In  the  same  col- 
lection  were   also    several  magnificent    specimens    of 
.Azaleas  ;   Hovea  Celsi,  producing  a   profusion   of  its 
ultra-marine  blue  flowers  ;   Boronia  auemonfefolia,  a 
handsome   New   Holland   species,   with    rose-coloured 
blossoms  ;  Eriostemon  buxifolium  ;  and  a  good  speci- 
men of  Gompholobium  polymorphum.    The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barnes,  in  whose  coUeetion  were 
Leschenaultia  biloha,  a  handsome  species,  with  beauti- 
ful  bright   blue   blossoms,  which  contrasted  well  with 
the  multitudes  of  scarlet  flowers  which  richly  orna- 
mented a  fine  L.  formosa  in  the  same  group.  Along  with 
these  were  Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  leaded  with  white 
starry  blossoms  ;  Daviesia  latifolia  ;  the  useful  Aphe- 
lexis  humilis ;    Podolobium    trilobatnra  ;    and   several 
large  well-grown  Cape  Heaths,  among  which  was  gran- 
diuosa,  4ft.  high,  loaded  with  blossoms.    Finally,  Mr. 
Green  obtained  a  third  prize  for  a  group  which  contained 
several  Cacti;  a  large  plant  of  the  old  Phaius  grandifolius, 
in  fine  condition  ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  whose  spikes  of 
snow-white  blossoms  rising  above  the  dark-green  foliage 
had  an  interesting  effect.     In  the  same  collection  were 
Boronia  serrulata,  and  an  excellent  Gongora  atropur- 
purea,  producing  multitudes  of  long  pendulous  flower- 
stems.       Intermixed   with  these    were    several    large 
Azaleas  whose  showy  blossoms  bad  an  iroposing  effect. 
Collections  of  15  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  and  Sir. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter.     Mr.  Fraser  had  plants,  in  excellent 
condition,  of  Podolobium  staurophyllum,  Bossicea  cor- 
data ;  Chorozema  angustifolium,  a  handsome  New  Hol- 
land species;  and  Azalea  lateritia,  studded  with  its  showy 
blossoms.     A  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pawley, 
in  whose  group  were  Pimelea  spectabilis,  in  fine  bloom  ; 
Erica  Cavendishii,   in  luxuriant  growth,   but   scarcely 
in  flower ;  the   profuse  flowering  E.  perspicua  nana  ; 
Aphelexis  humilis  ;  and  Tropssolum  tricolor,  the  latter* 
coveriug  a   flat  circular   ti-ellis,    about   4  feet  acrossd 
—  In    Slessrs.    A'eitcli's     collection,    which    obtaine;- 
a  third  prize,  were  Pimelea  Epect<abiUs,  a  large  Cymb  - 
dium  aloifolium,  Lalage  ornata,  and  a  good  plant  of  Br* 
chysema  plat^-ptera.  Groups  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhou^ 
Plants  w-ere  produced  :  that  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B' 
MUler,  Esq.,  was  the  best ;  it  contained  a  fine  spreading 
plant  of  Adenandra  uniflora  ;  a  beautiful  Erica'propen- 
dens,  loaded  with  blossom  ;  Pimelea  spectabilis,   pro- 
ducing large  heads  of  showy  flowers ;  Gnidia  pinifolia, 
and   several  handsome   Azaleas,    among    which    was 
Gladstonesii,  in  fine  condition,  but  it  wanted  the  stripe 
which  is  so  beautilul  and  distinguishing  a   feature  in 
this   variety.      A    second   prize  was  awarded  to   Mr- 
Slowe,   gr.   to  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  10  plants,  among 
which   was  a  very  handsome  Hovea  Celsi,  producing 
abund.ance    of    bloom  ;    a    very   tall     Cytisus     raee- 
mosus  ;  Corrtea  ventricosa,  whose  blossoms  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  old  speciosa  ;  EutaxiamjTtifolia  ;  and 
other  plants  evincing  equally  good  management.    Other 
groups    of    10   plants  were   produced,  but   they  were 
inferior  to  these. — Of  rare  plants,  Messrs.  Lucombeand 
Pince,  of  Exeter,    produced  Rhododendron  campanu- 
latum hybridum,  with  lovely  pale-coloured  blossoms  ; 
and   a    Gompholobium,  from  Swan  River,  resembling 
G.  polymorphum  in  the  flowers,  but  of  a  much  more 
arborescent   habit. — Messrs.   Veitch    sent   Tropseolum 
Lobbii,   a   species  with  large  scarlet   flowers ;   and   a 
plant  called   a  Lisianthus,  from  Brazil,   apparently  a 
robust  grower,  and  having  very  large  dark  foliage  ;   it 
was  not  in  bloom. — Of  single  specimens,  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe  and  Pince  sent  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  a  perfect 
cone,  7  feet  high ;  Erica  elegans,  a  grand  specimen,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  shown  ;  Azalea  Leu- 


Of  new  plants  there  were  scarcely  any  ' 
worth  recording,  unless  it  was  the  new  Gompholobium,  comegista,  covered  with  large  white  flowers  ;  the  bean- 
mentioned  below,  from  Messi-s.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  '  tiful  .\crophylilum  venosum,  a  remarkable  New  Holland 
Co.  In  the  general  collections  there  were  some  striking  plant,  in  fine  condition  ;  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  a  amall 
specimens.  Ei-iostemon  buiifolium,  from  Messre.  I  Erioa  elegans  ;  Jlessrs.  Veitch,  Leschenaultia  biloba  ; 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  was  an  extraordinary  plant,  in  the  '  Jlr.   Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  lovely  Erica 
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jropendens  ;  and  Mr.  Kay,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq., 
Statice  mucronata. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  Cape  Heaths  were  exhibited 
n  great  variety,  and  excited  considerable  interest. 
rhe  best  collection  was  from  tlie  garden  of  E  Good- 
leart,  Esq. ;  it  contained  noble  bushes  of  mundul.i,  per- 
ipicua  nana,  and  propendens,  the  latter  literally  covered 
vith  blossoms  ;  .a  well-gi-owu  aristata  maj^tr  ;  a  large 
ipeoimen  of  graudinosa  ;  and  several  otlicrs,  exhibiting 
jqually  good  management. — Groups  of  12  plants  were 
iroduced  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapliani,  and  Mr.  Paw- 
ey,  of  Bromley.  In  the  former  collection,  which  gained 
he  first  prize,  were  excellent 'specimens  of  intermedia 
ind  suaveoleus,  the  latter  loaded  with  lilac  blossoms  ; 
L  variety  of  ampuilacea  ;  and  a  fine  Cavendishii  in  luxu- 
•iaut  growth.  In  Mr.  Pawley's  group  were  likewise 
lorae  good  specimens,  among  wliicli  a  large  trossula, 
covered  with  small  waxy-looking  white  blossoms,  was 
)articularly  remarkable. — Several  collections  of  eight 
ind  six  plants  wore  produced  ;  of  these,  the  two  by 
Hr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Barnes  contained  the  best  specimens, 
[n  that  of  the  former,  which  gained  the  first  prize, 
I'ere  fine  plants  of  ndorata,  covered  with  small  fragrant 
vhite  bells ;  Sprengelii  and  aristata,  the  latter  exceed- 
ngly  well  grown.  — Collections  of  Papilionaceous  plants 
vere  contributed  by  Mr.  Kyle  and  Mr.  Clarke.  In 
kir.  Kyle's  group  were  creditable  plants  of  Podolobium 
rilobatum,  Keunedya  inophylla,  and  Mirbelia  Baxteri. 
llr.  Clarke  sent  Cliorozcma  Heuchmanni,  Platylobium 
I'iangulare,  and  a  good  Bossitea  ensata. 

The  display  of  Roses  in  pots,  considering  the  season. 
vas  excellent  ;  the  plants  were  exceedingly  well  grown, 
ind  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  cultivators. 
Collections  were  produced  by  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Slowe, 
;nd  Mr.  Beck.  Among  Mr.  Lane's  plants  we  remarked 
he  following  : — Tea:  Barbot,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Anteros, 
jcveson  Gower,  Niphetos,  Triomphe  du  Luxembourg, 
;nd  Diana  Vernon.  Hybrid  Pcrj  etna! :  Due  d'Aumale, 
tiadame  I.affay,  Aubernon,  an  1  William  Jesse.  China  : 
tlarjolin,  Cramoisie  superieure,  and  Fabvier.  Mr. 
ilowe  contributed  10  plants,  among  which  were 
■fapoleon,  Hyraene,  Mi-s.  Bosanquet,  Alcine,  and 
V.bricote.  And  from  Mr.  Beck  were  Augustine  Mauget, 
ilaroline,  Delphine  Guidot,  Hardy,  and  Bourbon  Queen. 
—Among  Orchid.\ce^  there  was  nothing  particularly 
level  or  striking.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  F. 
X.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Stoekwell,  for  creditable  specimens  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  and  fimbriatum,  and  a  good  plant 
if  Brassia  maculata,  producing  seven  spikes  of  flowers. 
\1t.  Hunt  obtained  a  second  prize  for  a  group  in  which 
vere  Maxillaria  Harrisonias,  in  good  condition,  and  a 
arge  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  covering  the  surface  of 
he  pot  with  its  singular  blossoms.  Other  specimens  of 
his  interesting  tribe  were  prodneed  by  Mr.  Barne.s,  of 
Bromley,  and  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 'Pine  apple-place. 
Six  Gesneraeeous  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  Beck,  in- 
iluding  several  exceedingly  well  grown  specimens  of 
Vchimenes  ;  Gloxinia  rubra  and  Candida,  and  a  seedling 
vith  violet  blossoms. 

In  Az,iLEAS,  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Green, 
or  a  collection  containing  variegata  in  fine  condition  ; 
peciosiasima,  producing,  large  bright  rose-coloured 
ilossoms  ;  and  a  good  plant  of  indica  alba.— In  the 
jTurserymen's  class  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
jmith,  of  Norbiton,  for  a  collection  containing  good 
)lants  of  formosa,  bicolor  nova,  the  old  indica  alba,  and 
;plendens.— Mr.  Gaines  obtained  a  second  prize  for  a 
[roup  in  wliich  were  pulchella.  Queen  Victoria,  Florida, 
md  fioribunda  ;  the  latter  covered  with  blossoms  of  a 
Qost  intense  scarlet  colour.  Some  good  specimens 
vere  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  sent  a  splendid 
ilant  of  the  double-red,  and  an  excellent  double- 
lowered  purpurea  — ilr.  Slowe  likewise  furnished  very 
ine  plants  of  Indica  alba  and  plumosa  ;  and  in  Mr. 
ilunt's  collection  was  a  most  beautiful  lateritia,  and  a 
nagnificent  plant  of  splendens,  5  feet  in  heiglit  and 
I  feet  through. 

_  The  display  of  Pelargoniu.ms  exceeded  our  expecta- 
ions.  The  collections  which  contained  the  new  and 
listinct  varieties  were  not  only  the  most  interesting, 
)ut  they  were  produced  in  finer  condition,  than  the 
ilder  sorts.  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  had 
10  competitor  in  this  class.  The  collection  contained 
he  following  sorts  :  Zanzummin,  Conflagration,  Bella, 
pieopatra.  Milkmaid,  Sultana,  Serjeant,  Capella,  Flora, 

Liurida,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Matilda Mr.  Gaines  ex- 

libited  alone  in  the  same  class  for  Nurserymen,  with 
ineen  of  the  Bourbons,  Lady  Prudhue,  Rosalind, 
Pirate,  Augusta,  Rising  Sun,  Saxon  King,  Princess 
ilice,  Hermione,  Cotherstone,  Imperiaiis,  and  Lydia. 
For  collections  of  12  Pelargoniujis  grown  in  11-inch 
)ots,  the  first  prize  in  the  Amateur's  Class  was 
iwarded  to  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Houghton.  Esq., 
br  Bleda,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Priory  Queen,  Wizard, 
Coronation,  Pomona,  Mabel,  Erectum,  Queen  Consort, 
Bridesmaid,  Unit,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  second  prize  to 
Sir.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Bridesmaid, 
./larissa.  Simile,  Coronation,  Emperor,  Victory,  Roseum 
slegans.  Priory  Queen,  Annette,  Vulcan,  Sylph,  and 
Lifeguardsman.  — In  the  Nurserymen's  class,  the  only 
i.xhibitor  was  Mr.  Gaines,  who  showed  Lady  Sale,  L. 
r.  Douglas,  Albion,  Juba,  Coronation,  Nymph,  Made- 
ine.  Lord  Mayor,  Sylph,  Emperor,  Vanguard,  aud 
[vanhoe. 

_  Calceolarias.— First  prize,  Mr.  Gaines,  for  six  dis- 
anct  and  well-grown  varieties,  named  Sylph,  Eclipse, 
^Candidate,  Vivid,  Venosa,  and  Crimson  Superb.  , 

Cinerarias  were  shown  in  collections  of  four  dis- 
;inct  varieties,  in  Il-inch  pots.  Mr.  Kny,  gr.  to  B.  D. 
[Colvin,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Amateur's  class. 


with  Beauty  of  Wonhera,  Nosegay,  Tricolor,  and  Fanny 
Ellsler  ;  second,  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  G.  Corster,  Esq., 
Prince  of  Wales,  Emperor,  Climax,  and  Pride  of  Peck- 
ham.  Nurserymen. — First,  Mr.  Ivery,  Peckham,  for 
Regina  Victoria,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Wee-Pet,  and  Matilda; 
.second,  Mr.  Gaines,  Lady  Middleton,  Matilda,  King  of 
Prussia,  Gineral  Tom  Thumb. — .\  large  collection  from 
Mr.  Ivery  was  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  containing 
the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation  ;  they  were  well-grown,  and 
from  the  large  mass  of  bloom,  looked  exceedingly  well. 
—  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  for  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  among  which 
Erecta  elegans  was  conspicuous  for  its  small  foliage 
and  bright  flowers. —  Heartsease  were  shown;  Mr 
Brown's  stand  contained  some  large  and  finely-grown 
sorts,  but  we  recognised  no  novelties. 

Seedlincs  were  not  numerous  in  any  class.  Two 
Seedling  Pelargoniums  of  the  present  year  from 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  named  Hebe's  Lip  and  Patri- 
cian, received  Certificates  of  Merit ;  both  flowers  are 
large,  of  good  substance,  and  form,  and  should  they 
retain  their  present  good  qualities  will  find  their  way 
into  e\'ery  good  collection.  Resplendent,  a  seedling  of 
1844,  from  the  same  grower,  is  a  high-coloured  variety, 
with  a  wdiite  centre,  and  remarkably  clear  and  striking 
in  appearance.  From  a  collection  of  Seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias, from  Mr.  Gaines,  spotted  varieties,  two 
were  selected  for  Certificates,  viz..  Madonna,  having 
a  deep-coloured  blotch  decidedly  edged,  upon  a  prim- 
rose ground  ;  and  Harlequin,  having  bright  brown 
spots  upon  a  bright  yellow  ground.  A  Certificate  was 
aho  awarded  to  Jlr.  Lane  for  a  Fuchsia,  named 
Airs.  Lane  ;  a  large  flower,  "with  light  tube  of  consider- 
able substance  ;  and  a  first  prize  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr. 
to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  a  Seedling  Azalea,  named 
Murrayana,  a  variety  of  very  dwarf  habit,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour. 

Among  MisCELi.ANEoDS  OE.IECTS  wcrc  six  hiindsome 
plants  of  Scbizantlius,  from  Mr.  Cox,  of  Stoekwell  — 
A  collection  of  British  Ferns  from  Mr.  Taylor,  and  an 
ingenious  device  executed  with  cut  flowers,  illustrating 
the  principles  of  arrangement  and  combination  of  colours 
of  plants  in  beds,  in  a  flower-garden,  from  Mr.  Barton. 


B'iiscellaneous. 

Addiscomhe. — We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
that  Edw.ard  Solly,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed,  by  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  the  Military 
Academy,  Addiscombe,  in  the  place  of  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Daniell. 

The  India-rnbher  Tree. — A  correspondent  of  an 
,\merican  puper.  wrifiog  fjom  the  Brazils,  gives  the 
toUowing  interesting  pirticnlars  of  the  process  of  tapping 
the  India-rubber  or  CHOUtchouc  tree,  and  vA  manufacturing 
the  gum  into  shoes  ''ind  oiher  things  : — "  The  caoutchouc 
tree  grows,  in  general,  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet 
without  branches  ;  then  branching,  runs  up  15  feet  higher. 
The  leaf  is  about  six  inches  long,  thin,  and  shaped  like 
that  of  a  peach  tree.  'I'he  trees  thow  their  working  by 
the  nnn  her  of  knots,  or  bunch*^s,  made  by  tapping  ;  and 
a  singular  fact  is,  that,  like  a  cow,  when  most  tapped, 
they  gi^e  most  milk  or  sap.  As  the  time  of  operating  is 
early  day.  bi  fore  sunrise  we  were  on  hand.  The  blacks 
are  fir.^t  -^ent  thiough  the  lore'st,  armed  with  a  quantity 
of  soft  clay,  and  a  small  picka.xe.  On  coming  to  one  of 
the  trees,  a  portion  of  the  soft  clay  is  formed  into  a  cup 
and  stuck  to  the  trunk.  The  black  then  striking  his 
pick  over  the  cup,  the  sap  oozes  out  slowly,  a  tree  giving 
daily  about  a  gill.  The  tapjier  continues  in  this  way, 
tapping  perhaps  50  trees,  when  he  rettins,  and  with  a 
jar,  passing  over  the  same  ground,  empties  his  cups.  So 
by  7  o'clock  the  blacks  Ciirie  in  with  tlie'r  jars  ready 
for  working.  Toe  sap  at  this  stage  resembles  milk  in 
appearance,  and  somewh^t  in  taste.  It  is  also  frequently 
ilrunk  with  perfect  safety.  If  left  standing  now,  it  will 
curdle  like  milk,  diseULraging  a  watery  substance  like 
«bey.  Shoempkers  now  arrange  themselves  to  form  tl  e 
guro.  Seated  in  the  shade,  with  a  large  pan  of  milk  on 
one  side,  and  on  tlie  other  a  flagon,  io  which  is  burned  a 
nut  peculiar  to  this  country,  emitting  a  dense  smoke,  the 
operator  having  liis  last,  or  form,  held  by  a  long  stick  or 
iiandle,  previously  besmeared  with  soft  clay  (in  order  to 
slip  off  the  shoe  when  finished)  holds  it  O'er  the  pan,  and 
pouring  on  the  milk  until  it  is  covered,  sets  the  coating 
in  the  smoke,  then  giving  it  a  second  coat,  repeats  the 
smoking,  and  so  on  with  a  third  and  fourth,  until  the 
shoe  is  of  the  required  thicknes?,  averaging  from  sis  to 
twelve  coats.  When  finished,  the  shoes  on  tlie  forms 
are  placed  in  the  sun  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  drip. 
Next  day,  if  required,  they  may  be  figured,  being  so  soft 
that  any  inipresdion  will  be  indelibly  received.  The 
natives  are  very  dexterous  in  this  work.  With  a  quill 
and  a  sharp-pointed  stick  they  will  produce  finely  lined 
leaves  and  flovrers,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  on  the 
shoes,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  After  re- 
maining on  the  forms  ts\o  or  three  days,  the  st  oes  are 
cut  open  on  the  top,  allowing  the  last  to  slip  out.  They 
are  then  tied  together  and  slung  on  poles,  ready  for  the 
market.  There  pedlars  and  Jews  trade  for  them  with 
the  coun'ry  people  ;  and  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  they 
are  again  sold  to  the  merchants,  who  have  them  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  packed  in  hoves  to  export,  in  which 
state  they  are  received  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  manner  any  shape  may  be  manufactured.  Thus 
toys  are  made  over  clay  forms.  Affer  drying,  the  clay 
is  broken  and  extracted.  Bottles*,  &c.,  in  the  same  way. 
According  as  tite  gum  grows  older,  it  becomes  darker  in 
colour  ai'd  more  tough.  The  number  of  caoutchouc 
trees  in  the  province  is  countless.      In  some  parts  whole 


forests  of  them  exist,  and  they  are  tiequently  cut  down 
for  firewood.  Aliliough  the  trees  e.xist  in  Mexico  and 
the  Ea>t  Indies,  tiicre  appears  to  be  no  importaiiun 
into  the  United  States  from  these  places.  Ther-ason, 
I  suppose,  must  be  the  wont  of  tba"  prolificness  found  in 
them  here.  The  caoutchouc  tree  m  ly  tie  worked  all  the 
year  ;  but  ge'ierally  in  the  wet  seasons  they  hare  rest, 
owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the  woods  ;  and  the  milk 
being  watery,  requires  more  to  mauuf^icture  the  same 
article  than,  in  the  dr\  se  ison." 

Garden   Memoranda. 

Mount  Pleiisani,  We^t  Green,  TotUnham.— This, 
the  residence  of  H.  Seambler,  Esq.,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Tottenham,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  gar- 
dens are  but  of  limited  extent,  but  are  being  enlarged, 
and  are  undergoing  much  alteration.  We  particularly 
remarked  an  excellent  crop  of  Mushrooms  which  are 
cultivated  here  with  great  success,  under  the  stage  of  a 
small  greenhouse,  where  they  have  had  all  the  light  and 
air  that  could  be  given  them  ;  indeed  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  considers  these  two  elements  as 
essential  to  the  production  of  fine  Mushrooras^as  to  culti- 
vating successfully  good  specimens  of  greenhouse  plants. 
His  method  of  preparing  the  beds  is  as  follows  :— He 
collects  horse-droppings  'rom  the  farmyard  after  they 
have  lain  for  about  three  months,  carefully  rejecting  ail 
straw  or  rough  litter;  these  he  throws  into  a  heap  in  a 
dry  shed,  where  they  lie  for  about  three  weeks,  occa- 
sionally  turning  the  heap,  in  which  is  placed  a  thermo- 
meter, and  whenever  this  indicates  55°  of  heat,  the  bed 
is  made  up,  treading  it  firmly  with  the  feet,  and 
afterwards  beating  it  down  with  a  spade.  It  is  then 
spawned  regularly  over  with  spawn  broken  to  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg.  The  bed  is  again  trodden  firmly,  and 
a  slight  covering  of  good  soil  is  spread  over  the  dune  ; 
the  whole  is  then  neatly  covered  over  with  turf  abo~ut 
\  an  inch  in  thickness,  laying  the  Gras-^y  side  upvv.ards, 
and  the  work  is  finished.  We  counted  on  a  small  bed, 
8  feet  hi  length  and  2  feet  in  width,  45  full-grown  Mush- 
rooms ;  and  another  bed,  11  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in 
width,  has  produced  4  bushels  of  Mushrooms  since  last 
November,  and  still  promises  an  abundant  supply  for 
some  time  to  come.  Some  of  the  Mushrooms  measured 
6  inches  across,  and  weighed  9i  ozs.  Tliis  bed  is  in  a 
tiled  shed,  the  front  of  w  hich  is  a  series  of  dooi-s  hinged 
at  the  top  along  the  horizontal  plate  from  which  the 
rafters  start.  At  all  times,  when  not  too  cold,  these 
doors  are  lifted  up,  thus  exposing  the  Mushrooms  to 
light  and  air.  Mushrooms  ai-e  also  grown  here  in  pots 
on  the  greenhouse  stage  ;  the  pots  are  well  drained  with 
crocks,  over  which  is  placed  a  little  moss  ;  then  the  pots 
are  filled  up  near  tlie  top  with  dung,  and  spawned;  a 
green  turf  is  put  neatly  over  the  dung,  and  the  Mush- 
rooms come  up  through  thi.s  in  a  beautifully  white  state. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  his  own  s;  awn  ;  this  he  effects 
by  collecting  into  a  heap,  and  mixing  well  togeth.er,  some 
time  previously  to  making  the  spawn,  b("x-clippings, 
small  half- rotten  sticks, good  tuify  loam,  and  river-sand. 
In  this  he  mixes  all  the  spawn  that  he  can  obtain  from 
old  Cncumber-be's ;  this  lays  for  a  short  time,  and  is 
then  well  mixed  together  and  made  up  into  bricks  which 
are  beaten  hard  with  a  mallet  and  placed  in  a  shed  to 
dry,  where  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  state  till  they  are 
used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  bed  in  the 
tiled  shed  is  not  covered  with  turf,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain mentioned  that  the  Mushrooms  were  not  of  such  good 
ejuality  as  those  from  the  bed  in  the  small  greenhouse 
that  was  covered  with  turf.  Water  is  administered  to 
the  beds  about  once  in  a  fortnight,  or  whenever  the 
surface  begins  to  crack. 


Bees. 

Null's  Hives. — The  sjstem  of  bee-management,  said 
to  be  Nutt's,  but  the  essential  principle  of  which  is,  I 
imagine,  a  century  older,  is  certainly  bad.  Tiie  tin  or 
zinc  sliclers  are  highly  improper,  as  they  are  powerful 
conductors  of  heat,  and  must  prevent  the  stock-hive 
frombeingkeptat  an  uniform  temperature,  which  is  very 
essential.  The  difiienlty  of  making  them  fit  and  slide  in 
the  grooves,  the  certainty  of  greatly  irritating  and  injur- 
ing the  bees  in  using  the  slider,  and  the  many  unneces- 
sary apertures  between  the  boxes,  are  some  of  the  more 
apparent  objections  to  such  a  system.  With  regard  to 
the  "  Management  of  B  es  during  Winter"  but  little  is 
required.  No  hive  should  be  kept  through  the  winter 
that  is  not  full  of  good  comb,  and  weighing  say  12  lbs.  ; 
but  if  20  or  30  so  much  the  better ;  the  bees  of  light 
hives  should  be  added  by  fumigating  to  heavy  ones,  and 
they  should  be  prevented  from  coming  out  of  the 
hives  during  winter,  by  the  means  mentioned  in  my 
former  papers.  This  prevents  great  loss  in  number 
from  wind  and  rain.  But  little  can  be  said  with  regard 
to  produce  ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary  ;  for  healtliy 
bees,  if  they  have  a  diy  sheltered  inclosed  space,  will 
invariably  store  it  with  honey,  ice.  .^  straw-hive, 
wooden-box,  cask,  or  roof  of  a  house,  will  suit  these  in- 
dustrious insects.  The  great  object  is  to  give  them  a 
dwelling  which  is  dry,  cleanly,  and  free  from  insects  ; 
the  inside  always  possessing  the  same  temperature, 
ornamental,  and  above  all,  one  so  constructed  as  to 
afi'ordthem  great  facility  for  working  in  additional  hives 
or  glasses,  and  to  enable  the  propi  ietor  to  perform  any 
manipulation  that  may  be  required,  without  in  the 
least  exciting  the  bees,  much  less  injuring  them.  I  con- 
sider that  the  hive  above  referred  to  answers  all  these 
ends,  and  will  enable  the  most  timid  person  to  feel  a 
pleasure  he  could  not  otherwise  enjny  in  keeping  bees. 
A  criterion  cannot  be  well  formed  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
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duee  of  relative  hives,  as  localities  and  other  circum- 
stances prevent  a  just  decision.  Last  year  I  procured 
from  a  hive  of  my  introduction  two  glasses  and  a  small 
straw  hive  full,  that  yielded  me  collectively  43  lbs.,  the 
stock  not  swarming, hut  remaining  till  spring  full  of  bees 
and  very  heavy.  On  the  23d  of  last  April  I  put  a  glass 
to  this  stock  ;  and  within  two  days  I  found  the  bees  had 
cjmmeuced  building  comb,  and  although  the  weather  is 
not  very  genial,  they  are  working  well.  Previous  to  the 
23d,  fur  some  days,  there  had  been  probably  200  or  300 
young  bees  at  the  doorway,  and  no  doubt  there  would 
have  been  an  early  strong  swarm  ;  but  there  is  not  now 
any  such  appearance  of  idleness.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred putting  a  small  straw-hive  on  (9  ins.  wide  by  7 
high,  inside  measure),  but  I  had  not  one  by  me,  such 
hives  being  better  than  any  other  for  the  purpose.  My 
other  hives  were  by  no  means  so  profitable  to  me  last 
year. — G.  L.  Smartl. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  eiisuina  Week. 


^\ 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  «kc. 
Orchidaceous  House. — The  temperature  of  tliis  house  should 
be  increased  to  the  maximum  point,  i\ith  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  humidity  ;  all  means  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator 
should,  in  fact,  be  brought  into  active  and  vigorous  operation 
at  this  season.  The  plants  which  are  beginning  to  expand 
their  flowers  should  be  removed  into  a  wai-m,  but  much  drier, 
atmosphere;  indeed,  many  of  the  species,  with  slender  flower- 
stems,  should  be  similarly  located,  to  prevent  their  damping 
off ;  those  in  baskets,  and  on  blocks  of  wood,  should  never,  at 
this  season,  be  allov.ed  to  get  perfectly  dry.  Every  cai'e  should 
be  taken  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  roots,  and  to  preser\-e 
them,  for  on  tliis  depends  the  strength  of  the  flower-stalks ; 
end,  of  coui'se,  the  ultimate  beauty,  and  complete  perfection, 
of  the  plant,  (greenhouses. — Calceolarias  will  now  be  coming 
into  bloom  ;  they  should  have  theii*  flower-stalks  supported, 
and  plenty  of  room  afforded  them.  They  ■^■111  now  begin  to 
form  objects  of  considerable  attraction  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
above  all  see  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  aphides,  before 
their  flowers  expand.  JPekirr/oniuvis. — These  interesting  and 
exciting  plants  will  now  begin  to  claim  much  of  our  at- 
tention, and  deservedly  so.  See  that  evei*y  leaf  is  perfectly 
clean  before  a  blossom  expands  •,  and  that  the  branches  and 
flower-ti'usses  are  properly,  not  lavishly,  supported  with  sticks. 
"Water  freelv,  and  occasionallv,  ^ith  mantu-e -water. — A. 
II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Tender  Roses,  that  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  past 
winter,  will  now  requii'e  to  be  pruned  ;  Standards  would,  like- 
-wise,  be  much  improved  by  giving  them  a  good  soaking  with 
dung-water — it  is  best  appUed  in  cloudy  weather.  All  vacant 
beds  in  the  flowei'-garden  should  be  again  dug  up  or  raked 
over,  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  which  shoxild 
be  put  in  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  Such  herbaceous 
plants  as  Fajonias,  ikc,  that  soon  come  into  bloom,  should  be 
tied  up.  Divide  and  transplant  Hepaticas,  and  strong  plants 
of  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis  ;  or  take  off  some  cuttings  close  to 
the  root,  and  place  them  in  a  mild  frame-heat  in  small  pots  ; 
these  ^^ill  soon  strike  root,  and  viill  be  fit  for  planting  out  into 
borders.  Attend  to  the  watering  of  lately-planted  shrubs  if 
they  require  it.  Fits  and  Fraracs. — Harden  off  carefully  tender 
Annuals  and  other  plants  for  the  flower-garden,  and  continue 
potting  off  Annuals  and  struck  cuttings  as  they  require  it, 
putting  in  cuttings  of  scarce  sorts  for  store.  If  cuttings  of 
choice  Rock  plants,  such  as  Phlox  setacea,  nivalis,  subulata, 
Terna,  procunibens,  and  amcena,  &c.,  with  Saponaria  ocy- 
moides,  Onosma  tauricuni,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Ibeiis  semper- 
virens,  &c.,  are  put  into  prepai-ed  cutting-pots,  in  sand, 
placed  in  a  mild  ft-ame-heat,  and  treated  as  Terbena  cuttings, 
they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  be  fit  for  planting  out  or  potting 
off,  as  might  be  required. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS*  FLOWERS.  - 
I  Auricidas. — As  the  blooms  fade  extract  them  from  the  calj-x  ; 
I  if  allowed  to  remain  they  retain  wet,  to  the  certain  injury  of  the 
!  seed-vessels.  Do  not  now  neglect  these  plants  because  their  sea- 
i  son  is  over  ;  but  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  stu-ring  the  surface- 
I  soil  occasionally,  tfcc.  &e.  Folyanthuses  require  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  as  recommended  above.  Ti^ii/zs  ^vill  now  require 
almost  undivided  attention.  Get  the  top-cloths  on  ;  but  allow 
all  air  possible  at  the  sides,  only  closing  in  exceedingly  rough 
weather.  Keep  the  bed,  and  all  about  it,  neat  and  clean,  so 
that  the  awning  and  appurtenances  shall  be  more  an  ornament 
to  the  garden  than  otherwise.  Banunculuses,  though  generally 
speaking,  planted  later  than  usual  this  season,  are  now  making 
rapid  way,  the  present  showery  weather  being  extremely  suit- 
able to  their  habits.  Attend  to  the  minutiae  of  weeding,  tfcc. 
I*in}:s. — Continue  to  stick  and  tie,  &c.  Carnations. — If  green-fly 
appear  on  them,  dust  with  Scotch-snuff,  or  brush  off  T\itb  a 
camel-hair  pencil.  Put  all  sticks  in  the  pots,  and  attach  stems 
that  are  beginning  to  spindle.  Pansks. — Continue  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  side-shoots,  which  root  best.  Peg  down  to  the  sur- 
face, or  cut  back,  all  straggling  shoots,  and  continue  to  piick 
out  seedlings  in  moist  weather.  Dahlias  may,  in  some  situa- 
tions, be  put  out,  sheltering  them  during  the  night  for  the  first 
10  days.— C. 

lY.— PINERIES,  YINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — See  that  the  growing  successions  receive  no  check 
for  the  want  of  timely  potting  ;  every  day  is  important  at  this 
season,  provided  fine  large  truit  is  desired,  remembering  that 
the  final  shift  should  be  controlled  in  some  degree  by  the  time 
at  which  the  shows  are  requii'ed ;  as  a  general  rule,  from 
eight  to  ten  months  maybe  allowed.  This,  however,  varies 
much,  according  to  the  system  by  which  they  are  grown  ;  the 
system  itself,  of  course,  dependant  on  the  character  of  the 
structures  prorided  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  together 
■with  the  facilities  afforded  in  point  of  labour,  and  other 
matters,  under  the  pressure  of  business.  Keep  at  all  times  a 
good  supply  of  di-y,  mellow.  loamy  turf',  in  the  shed,  from  three 
to  sLx  months  old.  Tliis  alone,  if  from  old  rest  land,  \rith  the 
most  perfect  drainage,  and  the  constant  use  of  highly  clarified 
liquid  manui-e,  \rill,  without  any  other  aid,  grow  the  Pine  in 
the  highest  perfection.  Tincnes. — Young  Vines  in  rapid  growth 
may  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  back  of  the  hous.^, 
disbudding  all  laterals  progressively  from  those  eyes  or  buds 
which  are  intended  to  produce  the  future  crop.  Allow  the 
terminal  points  beyond  the  bearing  eyes  to  ramble  freely  at 
intervals,  with  the  objectof  getting  a  good  border  full  of  hea'lthy 
roots,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enable  the  roots  to  be  in  advance  of 
the  top  at  the  next  pruning  season,  thus  ensuring  a  good  store 
of  energy  for  the  next  year's  crop.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
to  plant  new  Vineries,  The  Vines,  if  outside,  should,  if  possible, 
have  something  over  their  roots  to  exclude  bea\'y  rains  ;  old 
glass-lights,  not  in  u.'^e,  would  be  excellent ;  they  would  increase 
the  amount  of  bottom-heat  as  well  as  keep  out' the  rains.  Fujs 
as  before. — Syringing  should  be  withheld  in  a  considerable 
degree  where  fruit  is  ripening,  taking  care  to  resume  both  it 
and  root-watering  the  moment  the  first  set  is  gathered. 
When  the  Cherries  are  gathered,  water  the  borders  or  boxes 
with  manure-water,  and  endeavour  to  an-est  the  too  hasty 
decay  of  the  leaf  to  ensure  a  good  bloom  for  the  next  year. — JJ. 
V,— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Proceed  mth  the  disbudding  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot 
trees,  taking  care  not  to  ivound  the  bark  of  the  branches  at  the 
base  of  the  shoots  ;  a  knife  should  generally  be  employed. 
The  blossoming  being  over,  temporary  copings  maybe  removed. 
and  syringing  commenced.     The  aphis  must  be  sharply  looked 


after  and  destroyed  as  it  appears,  by  means  of  tobacco-dust ' 
Hoe  and  weed  Sti'awberi*j'  plantations,  and  lay  Grass  or  other 
substance  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  the 
ground  moist.  Kitchen  Garden. — When  the  ground  is  not  too 
wet  the  hoe  should  be  kept  in  use— in  some  instances  the  ap- 
pearance of  weeds  wiM  sufficiently  indicate  the  necessity  of  this  ; 
but  even  where  such  is  not  the  case,  this  unplement,  or  small 
three-tined  drags  should  be  employed  to  stir  the  soil  frequently 
between  the  rows  of  young  crops.  Transplant  Lettuces  from 
the  seed-beds  befoi*e  tiie  plants  get  too  large,  and  sow  succes- 
sion ;  the  White  Paris  Cos  and  the  Malta  Cabbage  Lettuces 
should  be  more  especially  cultivated  for  summer  use.  Stick 
Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  earthed  up  when  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  sow  successions,  mth  round  Spinach  between  the 
rows,-  if  space  for  the  latter  be  not  found  elsewhere.  Prick  out 
Celery  ;  and  a  few  trenches  for  the  earliest  may  now  be  got 
ready,  using  plenty  of  manure — for,  to  have  it  fine,  it  must  be 
planted  almost  entirely  in  dung.  Examine  the  various  seed- 
beds in  order  that  any  defect  may  be  made  up  as  much  as 
possible. — E, 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Cojypic'. — Forward  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble the  barldng  of  Oak,  for  after  the  late  copious  rains  it  is 
probable  vegetation  may  progress  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the 
bark  from  stiijjping  freely  in  a  very  short  time.  Set  up  your 
bark  in  the  driest  available  situation,  rain  may  othervrise  injure 
its  colom-,  and  deteriorate  its  value.  I^urserp. — Late  planted 
choice  trees  and  shi'ubs  should  be  mulched  and  secured  from 
being  waved  by  high  winds  ;  tliis  may  save  much  labom*  in 
wateiing,  and  render  success  more  certain.  Watch  newly 
sown  seeds  against  the  depredations  of  vei-min.  Allow  no 
weeds  to  fiower  ;  much  after-expense  and  trouble  will  thus  be 
spared. — F. 
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37 

45.0 

.48 

Wed.        7 

29.«J9 

29  689 

50 

37 

43.5 

N.W. 

.20 

rhurs.     8 

2 

29.457 

29.130 

52 

31 

33.0 

S.W. 

.01 

A veraue 

29  809       2S.716 

56  8 

34.8 

45.8 

■73 

May  2— Fine  throughout 

3_0vercast;  fine,  with  cloads ;  shower  in  the  evening ;  cleat 

4-Cl  iU(iy  and  cnr>l ;   fine;  overcast;  dear 

S-Fine;  dense  dark  clouds;  clear,  willi  frost  at  night 

6— Frost;  ove-cast ;  clnudy  and  irool ;  heavy  storm   <jf  rain,  and   hail 

between  5  and  6pm;  heavy  rain  ar.  nigh-. 
7— Cloudy  ;  hail-shower  in  forenoon  ;  showery 
8— Clc)udy  :  showery  ;  ovpicast- 

IMeaa  temperature  of  the  week  7^  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durine  the  last  igyeare,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  May  17.  ISl*- 

Prevailin?  Winds- 


May 


Sun.  11 
Mon.  12 
Tues  13 
Wed.  14 
Thur.  15 


Fri. 


16 


Sat.      17 


Aver.  Aver. 
Highest;  Loweft 
Temp.     Temp. 


Mean 
iTeuip 


65.5 
64.7 
65.8 
67.6 


41.9 

4fi,7 
39,1 
41.3 


59.6 
62.5 
52.3 
53.0 
63.5 
55.3 
55.2 


No.  f.f 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


Greatest 

. 

quantity 
of  Raio. 

2 
2 

2 
5 

3 

£1 
■/. 

1 

_ 
4 

2 

i 

Z 

0.25  in. 

J 

0.40 

] 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

t' 

0.10 

2|  b 

2 

— 

a 

2 

S 

2 

o.es 

2    4 

^ 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0.41 

!■■  i> 

1 

1 

V 

2 

« 

— 

0.17 

3    4 

4 

— 

2 

4 

1 

I 

0-53 

— 

5 

4 

~ 

1 

4 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  perind  occurred  on  the  15th 
and  I7th.  1833— therm  86" ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  15ih,  1838— therm.  20^. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

AsPAHAGDS — G  J  B — Gire  it  salt  and  water  every  fortnight 
while  the  summer-shoots  are  growing  ;  and  when  they  cease 
doing  so,  cease  salting  also.  Your  stable-dung  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  capital  preparation,  in  addition,  for  the  crop  of  next 
year,  which  will  be  much  improved  by  your  not  cutting  this 
year.  Why  not  add  guano  to  the  salt  and  water  during  this 
summer  ?  the  result  will  pay  you.  Nitrate  of  soda  wiU  not 
act  well  unless  succeeded  by  wet ;   in  dry  weather  it  does 

more  harm  than  good. Suh — There  is  only  one  kind  of 

Asparagus  ;  the  ditierence  in  colour  exhibited  in  some  spe- 
cimens is  only  owing  to  accidental  circumstances.     You  may 

form  your  bed  either  now  or  early  in  autumn.  % C  G — You 

are  clearly  in  the  wi-ong.  Upon  what  grounds  a  prize  can  be 
given  for  Asparagus,  hard  and  white,  and  uneatable,  in  pre- 
ference to  fine  green  succulent  heads,  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Such  an  award  would  be  only  intelligible  if  the  Asparagus 
were  intended  for  diiunsticks.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
admit  that  you  have  precedents  enough  for  the  line  you  took. 

Books— X  O  Z^There  is  no  such  book  :  what  sort  of  colom-ed 

plates  can  you   expect  for  Is.  a  month  ? Z  Z—Vi'e  must 

have  misunderstood  your  question.  But  you  cannot  expect 
to  read  botanical  books  \^ithout  understanding  the  elements 
of  botany.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  read  Greek  without 
understanding  the  alphabet.  You  must  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning, or  you  vAM  never  get  to  the  end.  Perhaps  a  Gar- 
deners' Catalogue  is  what  you  want ;  in  which  case  take 
Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Dic- 
tionary'," or  Sweet's  "  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis." 

A  Siih—T)v.  Lindley's  "Monograph  of  Roses"  does  not  include 
information  respecting  cultivation  ;  it  is  an  account  of  such 
species  of  Rose  as  were  known  to  botanists  25  years  ago. 
Neill's  book  on  the  "  Finiit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen-garden," 
will  probably  answer  your  pm-pose.  We  i^ill  inquu-e  about 
apiarians.  Do  not  the  articles  on  the  Tree-Rose,  partly  given 
in  our  columns  of  last  year,  and  now  reprinted  in  a  separate 

form,  with  additions,  answer  your  purpose  ? Reader — There 

is  no  good  book  on  the  construction  of  greenhouses  and 
stoves.  Sweet's  "  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Cultivator" 
VTiW  perhaps  suit  you  for  cultivation. 

CoNSEEVATOBiES— ^It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  con- 
servatories attached  to  a  dwelling-house  are  not  liable  to 
window-tax. 

Dahlias — Cavanensis — A  list  of  the  best  Dahlias  sent  out  last 
season  is  given  in  last  week's  ClironicU,  p.  296.'- 

FocHsiAS — Amateur — Out  of  your  list,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lo^^ing  25,  viz  : — '-Brockmannii,  "Exoniensis,  Colossus,  At- 
tractor,  Enchantress,  '-Eppsii,  Stanwelliana,  Splendida,  De- 
fiance, '"Laneii,  '^Toddiana,  Champion,  Victory,  Majestica, 
Paragon,  Splendens,  Robusta,  '^Youellii,  ''Moueypenuii,  Stan- 
dishii,  Dalstonii,  Curtesii,  '-Riccartonii,  Eclipse,  and   Specta- 

bilis'^. Cavancnsis — Add   the  following   six  light-coloured 

varieties  to  your  collection  ;  BarUway's  Norfolk  Hero,  Youell's 

-  Alicia,  Conspicua  arborea,  Bell's  Queen,  Halley's  Sanguinea, 
and  Smith's  Vesta, — and  the  following  six  dark  sorts  ;  Epps's 
Kentish  Bride,  Standish's  Colossus,  Youell's  Queen  Victoria 
and  Countess  TjTConneU,  Iveryana,  and  Lindleyana.* 

Glass — JJG — Oui*  Leading  Articles  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess.  If  you  are  in  a  liun*v,  you  will  buy  and  be 
overcharged ;    if  you  have  patience,  it  x^ill  be  more  difficult 

to  overcharge  you.     Buy  not  at  all :   that  is  our  advice. 

-Errafmn-^We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  point- 
ing out  a  misprint  in  our  "  Notices  to  Correspondents"  of  last 
week.  In  speaking  of  glass  we  are  made  to  say  "  Sheet-glass 
will  not  resist  the  blow  of  a  storm."  It  should  have  been 
"  tlie  blow  of  a  stone."  We  believe  that  the  use  of  good  sheet- 
glass  is  the  best  of  all  insurance  against  the  violence  of  hail 
and  storms. 

Glazing — A  B — There  is  more  disadvantage  in  theory  than  in 
reality  in  the  employment  of  pale  green  glass  ;  as  greenhouse 
plants  are  kept  out  of  doors  dming  the  summer,  and  make 
little  or  no  growth  in  winter,   we  do  not  apprehend  any  in- 


convenience ft'om  its  adoption  ;  we  fear,  however,  that  it 
would  not  do  for  early  forcing,  or  for  houses  in  which  plants 
are  made  to  grow  all  printer  long  ;  our  remarks  did  not  apply 
to  such  cases.  Light  is  certainly  most  important  and  not  to 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  is  only  wanted  in  great  abundance 
while  plants  are  growing,  and  even  then  gardenei's  find  too 
much  of  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  expense  incun'ed  in  canvass 
for  shading.  Get  glass  as  thick  as  you  can  aiford ;  the 
thicker  the  glass  the  less  it  wiW.  cost  for  fuel  in  winter  ;  but 
we  strongly  advise  you  to  defer  pm-chasing  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  see  no  objection,  but  much  advantage,  in  metal 
roofs,  provided  scfficlent  ventikition  is  secured.  A  hot- 
water  apparatus  will  heat  your  house,  but  the  pipes  ought  to 
pass  along  the  front  wall  rather  than  beneath  the  stage. 

Insects— J"  Ush^r — We  cannot  tell  what  your  larva  is,  andbeing 
crushed,  for  want  of  protection,  it  is  impossible  to  rear  it.  If 
you  will  tell  us  where  it  was  found,  and  what  it  fed  upon,  it 
may  enable  us  to  give  you  some  information  ;  but  the  larvge 
of  various  small  moths  resemble  one  another  so  remarkably 
that  without  such  particulars  it  is  often  impracticable  to  de- 
termine the  species.  H. J  N—Yo^Xl.•  Weevils  are  the  Cur- 

culio  picipes,  which  has  been  figured  and  described  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  this  Paper,  p.  292.  Shaking  the  trees  over  a  sieve  at 
night  you  will  find  the  most  ready  mode  of  destroying  them.  JR, 

A  S  Tinsley — The   Weevils  are  Curculio  lineata,  figured 

and  described  in  tliis  Paper,  vol.  4,  p.  388.  When  the  Peas 
and  Beans  are  moist  %^ith  rain  or  dew,  dust  them  well  with 
soot ;  try  also  a  small  patch  dusted  with  soot  and  lime,  and 

let  us  know  the  result.  Ji. ICL — I  am  son-y  you  did  not 

succeed  ;  but  if  you  will  place  an  infegted  leaf  beneath  a 
tumbler,  and  bum  a  sulphiu*  match  under,  then  slipping  the 
glass  back  so  that  the  fiunes  cannot  escape,  and  leave  it  for 
tive  minutes,  you  will  not  find,  I  expect,  a  Thrips  alive.  B. 

Manuee — The  return  of  the  wholesale  price  of  manures,  given 
at  p.  266,  was  obtained  expressly  for  yoxu"  information,  and 
we  assure  you  that,  as  far  as  we  can  leani,  there  has  been  no 
subsequent  change. 

Names  of  Plants — A  B  C — Habrothamnus  pui'pureus  ;  a  rather 

pretty  plant. J  J/— HeUcteres  verbascifolia,  an  old  and 

well-known  plant. P  O — Opuntia  decumana. 

NiTEE  Beds — Peter  Salt—Vfe  have  found  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  them  in  Boussingault,  vol.  ii,  p.  29  ;  and 
we  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing  a  translation 
of  the  statement  by  the  French  chemist. 

Norfolk  Wild  FlowefiS — Any  of  our  readers  rejoicing  in  a 
Hortus  siccus,  and  desiring  specimens  of  Holosteum  umbel- 
latum,  and  other  wild  flowers  of  this  county,  will  find  their 
account  in  communication  with  Rev.  Kii'by  Trimmer,  Bishop- 
gate-street,  Nor\rich. 

Plants  for  a  Wall — A  Lady — The  following  will  succceed  on 
a  conservative  wall  in  Devonshire  : — Chanthus  puniceus, 
scarlet ;  Veronica  speciosa,  purple  ;  Jasminum  grandiflorum, 
white;  Tecoma  capensis,  scarlet;  T.  jasminoides,  white  and 
pink  ;  Sollya  heterophylla,  blue  ;  Double  Oleandei*,  rose  ; 
Cytisus  elegans,  yellow  ;  Myrtus  tomentosa,  pink  ;  Mande- 
villa  suaveolens,  wiiite  ;  Statice  arborea,  purple  ;  Harden- 
bergia  macrophylla,  blue  ;  Kennedya  i-ubicunda,  scarlet ; 
Ahutilon  vitifolium,  lilac  ;  together  with  Cape  Heaths,  Fuch- 
sias, Chinese  Azaleas,  Camellias.  Tropa?olum  azureum,  tri- 
color, and  pentaphyllum  ;  and  for  flowering  in  irinter,  Chimo- 
nanthus  grandi floras. IT 

PtTFTY  maj/  be  softened  by  very  strong  potash  ;  but  the  trouble 
is  more  than  the  result  is  worth.  A  good  tenacious,  but  not 
hard  putty,  is  a  great  desideratimi  in  gardening.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  India-rubber  might  possibly  be 
employed  in  its  preparation. 

The  Animal  Oat  —  We  beg  that  A  PeguUir  Subscriher, 
!>.,  C.  M'Ewan,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as 
to  send  us  seeds  of  this  plant,  ivill  accept  our  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  very  obliging  attention. 

Teuffles — P  M  .B—The  bandy-legged'  Truffle-dogs  are  well 
known. J  H — The  specimens  you  have  sent  are  Morels.  J 

Window  Gardening — Bootmaker — The  following  hardy  plants 
are  suitable  for  the  outside  of  your  back  window,  -viz.,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Iberis  semperflorens,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Aubrietia 
deltoidea.  Campanula  grandis  and  nitida,  Cheiranthus 
ocbroleucus,  Cyclamen  neapolitanum,  ilimulus  moschatus, 
Veronica  saxatilis,  the  different  species  of  Saxifraga,  and  Se- 
dum  Sieboldi.  For  the  front  window,  or  north  aspect,  you 
may  procui'e  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  rotundifoUa,  Cam- 
panula gi'andis,  Mimulus  moschatus,  Sedum  Sieboldi  and 
others,  Saxifraga?,  Phlox  nivalis,  subulata,  and  procumbens, 
Cytisus  pui-pureus,  Cynoglossum  omphalodes,  Aubrietia  del- 
toidea, Rubus  saxatilis.*^ 

WiREwoBMS — A  B — Full  directions  for  the  destruction  of  these 
will  be  given  next  week.  % 

Misc.— J  Mauder  ^^ill  find  the  names  of  a  dozen  Roses  suitable 
for  pot-culture  in  the  report  of  the  Royal   Botanic  Society 

given  in  another  column. :|; J"  J— Young  men  can  only  be 

admitted,  as  workmen,  into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 

Society    upon    the   recommendation    of   a    Fellow. J An 

Exhibitor  of  Fiidt  at  the  Horticnltm'al  Society's  exhibition 
need  not  intimate  lus  intention  of  exhibiting  before  the  day 

of  exhibition,    unless  he  likes. J T  Davis — What  is  the 

Oyster  plant  ? 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cactus — S  J"— Your  seedling  is  one  of  the  richest-coloured 
varieties  we  have  seen  ;  the  petals  {wliich  are  finely  formed) 
have  the  rich  pui'ple  hue  of  speciocissimus,  vnth  a  scarlet 
crimson  stripe  up  the  centre  of  each;  it  opens  well,  and  forms 
a  very  handsome  variety.'^ 

Calceolarias — )VP — Your  seedlings  are  large  and  bold  varie- 
ties, generally  mth  tolerably  good  outlines,  but  too  flat  in 
front,  and  the  dark  varieties  want  decision  and  depth  of 
colour  ;  the  best  flower  in  the  collection  is  No.  11,  being  round 
and  velvety  in  texture  ;  1  and  6  are  also  large,  showy,  and 
good  flowers  ;  4,  6,  and  7,  want  decision  of  coloxu',  the 
yellow  varieties  are  not  so  good  as  we  have  been  accustomed 

to  see  ;  3,  8,    and  the   dark  self,  are   deficient  in  form."- 

A  Constant  Reader,  Kent — Your  seedling  is  a  flower  of  good 
form,  but  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  mai'liing.'^ 

Cinerarias — W3I^A  neat  flower  of  good  colom-,  but  in  other 
qualities  not  equal  to  some  of  the  same  colour  in  cultivation.* 
—  W P — Your  quilled  variety,  crimson  and  white,  is  one  of 

the  neatest  flowers  of  its  Idnd  we  have  secn.'^- .S  J — Your 

seedlings  are  no  improvement  upon  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion."  G  J7^These  are  the  largest  Cinerarias  that  have 

come  under  our  notice  ;  they  have  also  considerable  sub- 
stance, and  in  some  cases  the  ■\ridth  of  the  petals  is  increased, 
as  in  4  and  7,  Avhich  are  the  best  flowers  in  the  collection  ;  in 
some  of  the  others  the  petals  are  too  naiTOw  for  theii- length, 
and  they  become  starry  ;  but  4  and  7  are  stout  flowers,  and 

the  best  in  colour  also.''^ J II — Your  seedlings  have  all  the 

same  character ;  they  are  pretty  and  varied  in  colour,  but 
deficient  in  substance  and  form.'^ 

Pansies — .7.H"7ir— Pansies  requu-e  to  be  packed  in  some  damp 
substance  ;  your  flower  arrived  in  so  dry  a  state,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  its  form  or  colour.'" 

PoLTANTHCs— J  f7— Your  Seedling  is  a  large  and  brilliant 
flower,  the  defects  of  which  consist  in  the  segments  being  too 
deeply  cut,  and  the  quality  of  the  yellow  in  the  lacing  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  eye.  The  ground-coloupJs  fine,  the  tube 
neat  and  well  formed,   and  the  lacing  regular  and  pei-fect.*"- 

F  C  L — The  lacing  on  your  flower  is  rather  imperfect,  the 

segments  too  deeply  cut,  and  the  eye  is  of  a  deeper  yellow 
than  the  lacing  round  the  segments.'- 

Rhododendron — A  L — Your  seedling,  No.  1,  forms  a  large  and  J 
compact  head  of  bloom,  but  it  wants  brilliancy  of  colour,  and, J 
the  divisions  in  the  corolla  are  two.  deep  and  narrow.  No.  2J 
is  a  better  shaped  flower,  but  it  is  small,  and  wants  colourl 
also.'^ 

Verbena — W  M—Yo\xx  flower  was  completely  diied  up.* 
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jFnnns  to  ILct. 

To  BE  LET,  .and  entered  upon  at  Michaelmas  next, 
TAPXEL  FARM. 
In  the  pai-ish  of  Tliorlcy,  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight,  containing  :— 


Ar»hle      .. 
Meadow  and  Pasture 
Homestead  .to. 


S5 
SO 
17 


A496    3      2 
This  F.omi  will  be  Let  citlicr  on  Lease  for  a  term  of  ye.irs, 
orsuhjeet  lo  Tenant  rights  on  the  Lineolnshire  system. — For 
further  luirticulars,   apply  to  Jlessi^s.   Sewells,  Nobbis,  and 
EsTCOUBT,  Solieitoi-s,  Xe\vport,  Isle  of  ATight. 


nODPESDOX.  HERTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  possession  .it  Michaehims  ne.xt,  a 
F.\RM.  consisting  of  about  235  acres  of  land,  with  a  con- 
venient Homestead,  li  mile  from  the  Broxbom-n  Railway 
St-ition.— Direct  to  Mi-.  Wihiam  CniPMAX,  Bailifl",  Brox 
boumbury. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  EIRMINGH.\M. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  TIIO-MAS  CLARK,  .Inn. 
Superintendent  of  the  Vi'orks,  ilr.  .lOIlX  JONES. 

MR.  CL.\RK  begs  to  st.ate,  for  the  information  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  lie  is  now  en- 
abled, bv  the  7?tjx<i;  of  the  Dulu  upon  Glass,  to  offci-  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOl'SE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Jort.y  p€r  Cait. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
wrought-irou  rims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  being  gl.azed  upon 
the  patent  sliield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  ai-e  exempt  from  all  hability  of 
breakage  fi^jni  the  action  of  fivst.  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roots  of  Hot-houses  glazed  iu  the  ox'dinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
2klr.  Clark  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
Koyal  Gaixlens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birraiugham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  admitted  h.v  com- 
patent  judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


^^t  UQuailtm^l  ^aittu^ 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1845. 


MEETIXG3  FOK  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  IVEEKS. 
^I'KDNEsDAr.     ."Mav  14— A^rk-illural  S.i.^iety  i  f  Knglai.d. 
Tbiredvt,         May  15— .i^riiultunil  Imp  bi  c.ct  Ir.'limd. 
■XlBD-NESnAV,     Slay  21— A  «ricult'iral  Society  "f  Ennland. 
TX1CK5I1..Y,        May  22— Agiicullnral  Imp.  Sue.  of  Ireland. 

F.1RMERS'  CLL'BS. 


...        ,,  fllochford  Hundred 
"'J^  '-i  Framlingham 

fGrov     ■• 
May   IS-)  Rkh; 

(El.ifi. 

May  16 


<Dtben 
L  H  rem 


e  Ferry 
m  'Hdshire 
d  and  W'alsham 
Ferry 
benhatn 
Lham 
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We  Ere  happy  in  being-  able,  after  so  loug  an 
interval,  to  recommence  our  report  of  experiments 
onDKAUGiiT  IX  Ploighing.  We  must  confine  our 
remarks  at  present,' however,  to  a  description  of  the 
instrument  —  Cltbcks's  Self-eecoedixg  Dyn-\- 
MOMETizK — which  was  cniploved  to  register  the 
draua'iit  of  the  ploug'hs.  The  subjoined  figures,  on 
a  scale  of  q-,  are  sufficienlly  illustrative  of  its  mechan- 
ism. Tiie  instrument  is  made  a  link  in  the  draught- 
chain  of  the  plough — its  two  terminal  hooks  are 
attached,  one  of  them  to  the  muzzle  of  the  plough, 
and  the  other  to  the  draught  bar ;  its  hanging 
wheels  roll  on  the  ground  as  the  plough  proceeds, 
and  it  will  be  observed  how,  by  means  of  the  bevil 
■wheel  at  the  extremities  of  the  rod  which  connects 
them  with  the  body  of  the  instrument,  their  motion 
is  communicated  to  rollers  within  it?  case.  On  these 
rollers  the  sheet  of  paper  is  wound  on  which  the 
recording  pencil  registers  the  draught.  i\.s,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  wheels,  motion  is  communicated  to 
one  of  these  rollers,  this  sheet  of  paper  is  wound 
vpon  it  and  off  the  other,  and  the  motion  of  the 
latter  being  rendered  difficult  by  means  of  a  tight- 
ening spring  the  paper  is  always  kept  tight. 

The  position  of  the  pencil,  seen  in  fig.  ],is  made 
dependent  on  the  tension  of  the  spring-,  and  thus, 
significant  of  the  strain  on  the  instrument,  by  means 
of  the  chain  and  wheels  within  its  case,  as  exhibited 
in  fig.  i.  As  the  spring  collapses,  the  motion  of  the 
moveable  end  of  it  is  communicated  to  the  larger  of 
these  wheels  by  means  of  rackwork  and  pinion  ;  and 
it  is  around  this  wheel  that  the  chain  works  to  which 
the  pencil  is  attached. 

The  pencil  is  fixed  to  this  chain  at  zero  on  the 
scale,  when  the  instrument  is  at  rest,  and  the 
changeable  collapse  of  the  spring,  when  attached  to 
an  implement  whose  draught  is  so  variable  as  that 
of  the  plough,  causes  it  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  within 
the  slide  in  which  it  moves ;  and,  being  kept  by  a 
spring  pressing  upon  the  upper  of  the  two  rollers 
on  which  the  paper  is  wound,  all  its  oscillations  are 
recorded  on  the  sheet,  which,  moved  by  the  ground- 
wheels  as  the  horses  proceed,  continually  passes 
before  it. 

The  spring  employed  iu  this  instrument  is  a 
double  spiral,  as  may  be  seen  in  both  figures  ;  the 
spirals  are  twisted  in  different  directions,  in  order 
that  they  m.iy  not  catch  in  one  another. 

The  above  few  sentences,  assisted  by  an  exami- 


nation of  these  figures  (for  wiiich  we  have  to  ac-  I  publication  of  the  diagrams  drawn  by 
knowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  CLVEcax),  are,  we  \  attachment  to  the  ditterent  ploughs  ; 
think,   sufficient  to   explain   the   structure   of  this  j  point  in  succession  to  which  we  stated 


instrument 


shall   next  week   commence   the    attention  should  be  directed. 


it  during  its 
taking  each 
,  at  page  73, 


We  continue  our  remarks  O.x  Tof-dressing 
^VHE.4T.  In  examining  the  conclusions  quoted 
last  week  as  having  been  arrived  at  bj'  experi- 
menters upon  this  subject,  there  are  several  facts 
worthy  of  notice.  Not  only  is  the  pcctdiar  action 
of  each  manure  confirmed,  in  each  case,  by  several 
distinct  trials  by  the  same  experimenter,  but  the 
same  peculiarities  of  result  are  developed,  and  similar 
conclusions  are  deduced  from  them,  by  bolh  expe- 
rimenters, though  acting-  far  apart — a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  trials  were  made,  speaks  much  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  conclusions  as  points  of  pi-actice 
for  the  consideration  of  the  farmer. 

Again,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  both  as 
afuither  evidence  of  "the  value  to  the  agriculturist 
of  these  investigations,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  use  of 
well-digested  practice  to  theory  itself,  that  the  de- 
ductions which  we  have  quoted  not  only  agree  with 
and  confirm  each  other,  but  also  illustrate  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  received  principles  of  science  as 
applied  to  the  subject. 


For  example,  the  identity  of  the  action  of  the 
various  compounds  of  nitrogen  is  shown  in  the 
similar  and  peculiar  effects  -arising-  from  applica- 
tions of  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  guano,  Rape-dust,  soot,  &c.,  all  of  which 
contain  nitrogen,  and  develop  their  peculiar  effects 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  thej-  contain  ; 
a  result  which  is  in  conformity  with,  and  fully  bears 
out,  the  modern  theory,  that  ammonia  and  its  com- 
pounds act  by  supplying  nitrogen  to  plants — a 
position  which  is  very  clearly  established,  when  we 
consider  that  nitrogen  is  an  essential  element  of 
plants  :  and  its  existence  in  all  the  manures  just 
named — in  the  nitrates,  for  instance,  in  the  form 
of  nitric  acid  (or  nitrogen  and  oxygen),  and  in  am- 
monia,in  union  with  hydrogen,  still  further  supports 
this  view  ;  for  when  we  have  different  compounds 
producing  similar  effects,  if  these  compounds  con- 
tain a  certain  ingredient  common  to  all,  to  this  we 
cannot  but  attribute  Iheir  common  result. 

Again,  the  general  efficiency  of  guano  as  a  ma- 
nm-o,  the  peculiar  action  of  the  nitrates  in  flushing- 
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Tegetation  to  a  high  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  the 
comparatively  weaker,  yet  similar,  results  arising 
from  the  use  of  rape-dust,  soot,  and  other  matters 
containing  nitrogen,  are  in  full  accordance  with  the 
estimate  placed  by  science  upon  their  power  of  sup- 
plying nitrogen.  For  instance  : — Pure  sulphate  of 
ammonia  contains  about  28  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  about  l-t^-  per  cent.  ;  guano,  10  per 
cent. ;  rape-dust,  5  per  cent. ;  and  soot,  from  2  to  6 
per  cent. 

Science  also  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fact,  that 
guano  should  be  termed  "  an  universal  manure,  and 
an  acquisition  of  great  value,"  as  it  contains  not 
only  a  large  suppl)'  of  nitrogen,  but  also  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-earth, 
and  much  other  inorganic  matter  of  utility  to  vege- 
tation ;  while  rape-dust  and  soot,  containing  much 
less  nitrogen,  are  also  deficient  in  the  other  useful 
constituents  of  vegetable  food. 

Sti/t,  it  is  true,  does  not  owe  its  success  to  nitro- 
gen, for  it  contains  none  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  advantages  which 
spring  from  its  use  along  with  other  manures,  and 
■which  the  experiments  quoted  so  fully  illustrate, 
were  known  to  a  few  of  the  observing  agriculturists 
of  the  past  generation.  Thus,  Sir  Geokge  Sinclair, 
Dr.  Cartweight,  and  Dr.  Pkii;stley,  all  urge  their 
experience  in  support  of  its  great  utility,  especially 
in  mixture  with  other  manures. 

To  sum  up  our  case,  then  ;  confirmed  as  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  thus  cursorily  noticed  are 
by  mutual  corroboration,  b\' the  doctrines  of  chemical 
science,  and,  as  we  could  show,  if  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  more  fully  into  the  question,  by 
the  multiplied  experience  of  others,  we  may  safely 
take  their  guidance  in  our  selection  of  dressings  for 
the  present  season.  We  would  observe  here,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  relative 
effects  of  the  various  manures  will  in  all  cases  be 
the  same  as  those  stated  by  the  writers  we  have  quo'ted 
from.  On  the  contrary,  peculiar  circumstances 
may  occasion  peculiar  results.  The  general  esti- 
mate, however,  which  they  afford  us  of  the  relative 
efficiency  and  peculiar  action  of  the  manures  is, 
beyond  dispute,  correct,  and  competent  to  direct 
our  practice  ;  for  instance,  we  cannot  fail  to  deduce 
from  what  has  been  said  the  following  clear,  prac- 
tical conclusions,  viz. ; — 

1st — That  if  we  have  a  sickly  crop  of  grain  at 
spring,  upon  anj'  sort  of  soil,  a  dressing  of  nitro- 
genous manure  will  be  of  use. 

2d — That  upon  soils  which  yield  grain  liberally 
in  proportion  to  the  straw,  but  which  grow  straw 
sparingly,  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  or  the  nitrates 
of  soda  01  potash  will  answer  best. 

3d — That  upon  soil  which  yields  grain  sparingly, 
or  even  on  good  land,  which  is  deficient  4n  plant, 
owing  to  circ'imstances  connected  with  the  season, 
either  guano  (as  it  contains,  along  viith  a  liberal 
supplv  of  nitroge:!  nearly  all  the  essential  food 
of  plants)  or  the  nitrates  and  salts  of  ammonia  in 
juixture  with  common  salt  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

4th — That  salt  mixed  with  the  manures  which 
contain  nitrogen,  improves  the  application  upon  all 
sorts  of  inland  soils. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infer  that  these  are 
the  onl}-  ap])lications  to  be  used.  Rape-dust,  soot, 
&c.,  are  shown  to  produce  good  results.  Under 
the  specific  circumstances  laid  down,  however,  the 
substances  named  seem  to  have  the  advantage,  yet 
various  considerations,  as  well  as  the  sort  of  soil 
and  the  circumstances  underwhich  they  are  applied 
affect  their  relative  eligibility.  Thus,  cost  and 
quality  of  the  articles,  are  to  be  considered ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  in  some  localities  the  cheapness  and 
convenience  of  one  may  entirely  overbalance  the 
superior  qna'ity  of  the  other.  For  example,  so 
cheap  and  convenient  a  supply  of  soot,  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  generally  met  with,  may  perhaps 
be  had  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  used  more 
profitably  than  rape-dust,  and  perhaps  even  than 
guano  or  the  nitrates.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  what  are  the  real  capabilities  of  each' dress- 
ing under  iavourable  circumstances,  before  we  can 
judge  which  is  really  the  cheapest  when  we  require 
their  use. 

There  are  also  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  application  of  these  top-dressings  which 
should  not  be  forgotten,  viz.,  That  Rape-dust  and 
soot  require  a  wet  season  to  develoj)  their  full 
effects,  and  that  in  a  dry  one  they  are  perfectly  use- 
less to  the  crop.  That  guano  should  be  applied 
immediately  before  a  shower,  as  otherwise  its 
ammonia  partly  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
that  it  answers  best  in  moist  weather.  And  that 
the  nitrates,  &c.,  being  easily  dissolved,  do  not 
require  so  much  rain  as  the  olher  substances — that 
they  do  not  lose  any  of  their  eftect  after  being 
exposed  for  some  time  to  dry  weather,  and  that 


when  mixed  with  salt  they  will  even  operate  bene- 
ficially in  dry  weather,  as  the  salt  attracts  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  Nitrates,  and  all  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  however,  act  more  speedily,  and  also 
more  eflriciently  if  applied  in  showery  weather. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing, 
in  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Hann.im's  Essay,  showing,  as  it  does  clearly, 
the  efficacy  and  use  of  top-dressings  under  circum- 
stances when  ordinary  manuring  at  seed-time  is 
almost  useless. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  PILGRIMAGE. 

So.  I.— Mr.  Biggs,  near  Colfhester— Wheat  after  Wheat— Am- 

moniacal  W^ater — An  Opinion  on  Smut,  Seed  Wheat,  &c. 
In  the  latter  eud  of  June,  1844,  I  happened  to  be  at 
Colchester,  in  Essex,  aud  hearing  of  Mr.  John  Biggs, 
a  farmer  occupying  land  within  three  miles  of  that  town, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  him  on  his  farm.  He  is  a  tenant  on  the 
estate  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  though  only  a  tenant-at-will 
and  without  the  security  which  a  good  lease  confers, 
he  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  great  improver  of  the  soil. 
Yet,  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  though  a 
tenant-at-will,  he  is  not  holding  his  farm  on  the  ordinary 
terms.  He  pays  the  usual  rent  in  the  usual  way,  but 
his  occupancy  is  the  result  of  good  service  to  Earl  de 
Grey  in  another  capacity.  So  that  his  tenure  is  pro- 
bably as  safe  for  his  own  Hfe  as  if  it  were  provided  for 
on  parchment.  The  personal  kindness  of  his  lordsliip 
has  also  been  extended  to  Mr.  Biggs,  through  his  agent, 
to  allow  him  to  depart  from  the  usual  rota'ion  of  crop- 
ping on  parts  of  the  farm,  in  order  to  make  certain 
experiments. 

Thus  far,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  to  show  why  Mr. 
Biggs  has  been  allowed  to  depart  from  the  agricultural 
customs  around  him,  so  stringently  enforced  on  others. 
He  has  been  allowed  to  grow  Wheat  successively  on  the 
same  ground.  On  one  piece  of  land  he  has  grown  the 
fifth  crop  of  Wheat  iu  seven  years.  And  as  he  has 
favoured  me  with  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  crop 
winch  I  saw  in  June  since  it  has  been  threshed  out,  and 
that  produce  being  5  quarters  3  pecks  per  acre,  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  farm,  the  farm- 
ing, and  the  farmer. 

Passing  over  several  farms  north  of  Colchester,  whose 
gravelly  soils  last  summer  were  affl  cted  with  the  long 
drought,  and  which  faced  the  southern  sun  and  the  dry 
west  winds,  with  but  little  shade  or  shelter,  I  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Biggs's  farm,  some  of  which 
had  been  woodland  within  the  last  three  years,  some 
within  six  years  and  ten  year.s  ;  and  nearly  all  of  which, 
with  other  farms  near  it,  had  been  woodland  within  the 
memory  of  younger  persons  than  "  the  oldest  in- 
habitant." The  soil  was  generally  tending  to  clay  ; 
much  of  it  might  be  called  thin  and  cold.  None  of  it 
was  of  a  natural  richness  to  warrant  such  excessive 
cropping  as  it  was  compelled  to  undergo.  Without 
vigorousand  intelligently  applied  stimulants,  theresults  at 
Iiarvest  would  have  been  different.  The  adjoining  farms, 
possessing  quite  as  good  a  soil,  but  being  very  differently 
farmed,  prove  this.  I  found  the  farm-fields  Ivuig'some- 
vvhat  scattered,  several  small  portions  of  land  having 
been  united  into  one  farm  by  Mr.  Biggs  at  different 
times.  I  believe  the  farm  is  still  extending  in  size,  by 
grubbing  up  the  woodlands,  and  putting  odd  inclosures 
into  one.  The  aspect  was  north  and  easterly,  the 
shelter  good,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  suffocation 
iu  summer  time.  It  was  exposed  also  to  the  game  a 
good  deal.  The  hedges  had  been  cut  down  and  were 
kept  clean  at  bottom,  and  only  as  high  as  would  be  a 
fence.  These  hedges  and  their  bottom  ditches  employed 
one  man  at  lis.  a  week  all  the  year,  save  harvest, 
and  Mr.  Biggs  assured  me  that  he  saved  this  man's 
wages  by  the  reduced  number  of  small  birds,  and  other 
depredators,  and  foul  seeds  wdiich  resulted  from  the 
trimming  of  the  hedges.  He  had  two  or  three  acres 
iu  separate  places  under  seeds,  Colewort,  Turnip,  &c. 
The  advantage  of  a  good  fence  aud  free  air,  where  the 
plantations  tended,  as  these,  to  suff'ocation,  was  also 
valuable.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  greater 
immber  of  men  he  had  at  work  for  such  a  moderate 
breadth  of  land,  than  is  usual  in  that  part  of  England. 
He  pays  400/  iu  wages  on  the  same  breadth  of  land 
upon  which  other  farmers  pay  but  200?.  in  wages.  And 
la^t  year  they  reduced  their  payment  of  wages  to  about 
1,'iO/.  They  say  that  the  high  farming  of  Mr.  Biggs 
will  not  pay  with  present  prices.  He  says  that  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  have  higher  prices,  he  will  make 
a  better  profit  by  the  expenditure  of  400Z.  iu  wages  for 
such  work  as  he  executes  on  his  farm,  than  they  will 
from  150/.  or  200/.  in  wages  for  such  work  as  they  exe- 
cute on  the  same  extent  of  land.  Having  his  authority 
to  use  his  name  publicly,  I  do  so  that  he  ma}'  be  per- 
sonally referred  to.  Loidiing  to  my  note-book  I  find 
that  in  front  of  his  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
public  road  which  passes  his  door,  there  is  a  small  in- 
ciosure  of  two  acres.  He  had  obtained  leave  to  raise 
Wheat  on  this  for  seven  successive  years  ;  the  soil  was 
naturally  thin,  and  (my  notes  do  not  state  so,  but  I  think 
my  memory  is  correct)  a  rather  tenacious  clay.  At  all 
events  it  was  what  would  be  called  a  poor  soil.  The 
desigu  of  treating  it  was  to  have  a  full  crop  of  Wlieat 
alternately  with  a  half  crop  of  Wheat.  Last  year's 
crop  was  the  second  of  the  system,  and  was  the  half 
crop,  or  fallow.  He  has  one  particular  kind  of 
manure  which  he  calls  "ammoniacal  water,"  procured 
from  the  refuse  of  the  g.as-worUs  at  Colchester.  He 
tries  every  other  kind  of  manure,  and  on  these  two  acres 
h.ad  tried  no  fewer  than  eight  different  fertilisers,  but 
had   nothing  to   equal  his   "ammoniacal  water."     He 


thinks|that  by  sowing  just  half  the  quantity  of  seed  every 
second  year,  he  will  give  the  soil  breathing-time  under 
its  burden  of  continued  Wheat.  He  proposes  this  in- 
stead of  fallowing,  as  is  the  custom  around  him  every 
fourth  year.  H  is  half  crop  looked  but  indifferently  on 
the  2lth  ofJune,  save  on  the  portion  watered  with 
ammonia  ;  that  is,  it  struck  me  as  being  an  indifferent 
crop  before  it  was  explained  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  a  half  one.  'The  manures  used  were  these  : — . 
1st.  Liquid  composition  of  pigeon's  dung.  2d.  Pigeon's 
dung  without  mixture.  3d.  Ammoniacal  water,  Mr, 
Biggs's  own  composition,  upon  which  the  Wheat  was 
dax'k  in  the  blade  and  strong,  and  more  full  of  promise 
than  on  any  of  the  other  manures.  4th.  The  same 
material  applied  as  a  powder.  The  Wheat  not  looking 
so  well,  because,  as  Mr.  Biggs'thought,  of  the  continued 
drought.  The  first  rain  of  the  summer  fell  next  day  ; 
but  I  did  not  again  see  the  ftops.  The  cost  of  the 
liquid  ammonia  was  25s.  per  acre,  the  powder  half  that 
sum,  owing  to  tlie  lesser  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  5th  was  a  composition  of  salt.  The  6th, 
farmyard  drainings.  The  7th,  chamber-ley,  and  the 
8th,  soot  and  lime.  I  have  since  received  a  note  of  the 
produce  of  this  half  crop  ;  it  was  upon  an  average  of 
all  the  manures,  3  quai-ters  per"  acre,  weighing  65^  lbs. 
per  bushel ;  being  an  increase  in  weight  of  3  lbs.  per 
bushel  over  the  full  crop  on  the'same  ground  in  1843. 

I  next  passed  to  a  field  of  Wheat  after  Mangold 
Wurzel.  In  one  or  two  places  it  was  scorched  by  the 
drought ;  but,  as  a  whole,  looked  exceedingly  well.  A 
compost,  made  from  the  gas-work's  refuse,  had  been 
applied  to  the  Wurzel ;  before  that  it  was  Wheat — his 
first  crop  on  that  piece  of  ground — and  that  Wheat 
was  "  after  some  of  the  worst  farming  in  England,"  for 
poverty  and  foulness. 

Next,  we  passed  to  a  Potato-field;  where,  with  the 
aid  of  a  compost,  Potatoes  were  growing  for  the  fifth 
year,  the  previous  crop  b'feing  3  bushels  per  rod — this 
crop  also  looked  well.  The  ground  was  declared  to 
have  been  so  poor  as  not  to  yield  over  a  peck  of  small 
Potatoes  per  rod,  before  the  application  of  the  ammo- 
niacal compost.  Next,  we  came  to  Wheat  on  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  one  acre  dressed  with  the  ammoniacal 
water  ;  another  piece  of  the  same  field  dressed  with  a 
mixture  of  chamber-ley  and  farm-yard  manure — this 
looking  exceedingly  well.  In  this  field  there  was  a 
b'ank  spot,  which  had  been  poisoned  by  the  barrel  con- 
taining the  chenucal  fertiliser  standing  there,  and 
spreading  around  more  driblets  than  enough.  Next, 
we  came  to  some  Colewort-seed  in  the  very  highest 
perfection  ;  this  had  been  manured,  at  an  expense  of 
30s.  per  acre,  by  the  compost.  Mr.  Biggs  had  been 
oflTered  the  market-price  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  12  coombs 
per  acre  (6  quai-ters)  ;  he  did  not  take  it,  being  sure  it 
would  yield  more.  Adjoining  it  was  Wheat, as  good  as 
any  I  had  seen,  judging  Wheat  by  its  looks  in  June, 
between  Yorkshire  and  Essex  ;  and  this  was  on  land 
which  did  not  yield  over  3i  coombs  per  acre  when  he 
first  got  it ;  did  not  pay  its  labour,  tliough  that  labour 
was  of  small  amount — probably  because  it  was  of  small 
amount.  The  crops  of  Wlieat  on  it  now  were  usually 
13  and  14  coombs  per  acre — Wheat  growing  every 
second  year.  There  used  to  be  a  ditch,  the  nui-sery  of 
filth,  across  this  field,  occupying  in  breadth  half  a 
rod  ;  the  good  it  did  was  now  performed  by  one  of  18 
inches,  and  all  the  evil  was  avoided. 

In  another  field,  which  bore  Wheat  and  looked  well, 
a  ridge  had  been'manured  with  j"  a  material  never  before 
used  as  a  manure,"  but  Mr.  Biggs  declined  to  say  what 
it  was  until  he  had  further  proved  it.  At  this  part  of 
the  farm  we  found  a  large  heap  of  compost,  which  men 
were  conveying  to  the  furrows  of  the  ploughs  then  at 
work,  preparing  for  Turnips ;  the  ammonia  in  this 
compost  was  strong  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
on  a  farm-field.  The  number  of  hands  employed  did 
not  allow  any  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  air.  Mt. 
Biggs  considered  that  the  saving  of  wages,  by  fewer 
hands,  would  have  been  a  great  loss  in  handling  this 
manure.  The  heap  had  been  carefully  covered  with 
earth,  to  suppress  the  ammonia  while  it  lay  there  ;  the 
main  ingredients  were  all  from  the  gas-works. 

Near  this  we  saw  7  acres  of  Grass,  which  had 
been  mown  for  hay  ;  the  previous  crop  was  Wheat 
and  the  one  previous  to  that  a  rough  copse-wood.  The 
7  acres  cost  125/.  before  the  Wheat  was  sown,  for  grub- 
bing the  roots  and  preparing  the  soil ;  the  produce  of 
hay  was  estimated  at  9  tons  on  the  7  acres.  It  had 
suffered  by  dreught,  yet  was  much  better  than  the 
usual  crops  of  hay  of  last  year.  Wheat  grew  near  this, 
on  land  which  should  have  been  fallow.  Three  ridges 
manured  with  compost,  had  the  full  promise  of  10 
coombs  per  acre  ;  the  rest  of  the  piece  not  more  than 
seven.  Next  we  came  to  the  Wheat,  after  Wheat,  for 
the  fifth  time  in  seven  years  ;  the  produce  of  this,  when 
threshed,  Mr.  Biggs  writes  to  [me,  was  S  quarters  3 
pecks  per  acre.  Near  this  we  saw  Clover  which  had 
been  sown  in  the  spring  of  1!!-I3  with  Wheat.  In 
September  of  that  year,  the  Wheat  being  reaped  in 
August,  the  Clover  was  mown  on  the  stubble,  and  yielded 
one  ton  per  acre.  In  June  follo\\'ing,  the  period  of  my 
visit,  the  hay  crop  was  IJ  tons,  the  drought  having 
affected  it.  The  second  crop,  however,  of  1 844,  was 
3  tons.  He  expects  to  have  fine  Wheat  after  this  Clover 
in  18^5.  Near  this  was  Wheat  sown  after  Wurzel, 
and  after  Turnips.  In  regard  of  manure  and  soil,  each 
had  an  equal  chance  ;  but  that  which  followed  the  Wur- 
zel lingered  hopelessly  behind  the  other.  Mr.  Biggs 
sows  no  Oats.  Being  able  to  grow  Wheat  at  will, -he 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy  Oats  for  his  horses.  He 
grows  some  Beans.     As  some  of  his  manures  were  mere 
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experiments,  but  all  less  or  more  successful,  he  intends 
experimenting  further  this  year.  The  farm  contjiins 
150  acres.  He  thus  concludes  a  letter  writen  to  me  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  je.-ir : — "I  would  caution  the  in- 
experienced in  farming,  to  bo  sure  not  to  sow  damp 
Wheat  for  seed,  as  it  will,  in  all  probability,  grow  smuts 
or  bladdei's.  Having  been  furced,  by  being  damp 
already,  it  will  be  wealiened,  and  rendered  unable  to 
bear  the  changes  of  temperature  which  it  will  meet 
with.  It  should  be  a  good  dry  sample,  properly 
dressed,  either  with  salt,  lime,  or  blue  vitrisl.  If  we 
were  to  pay  proper  attention,  the  smuts  would  not  be 
grown  as  they  are.  I  had  a  proof  of  that  this  year.  A 
poor  man  had  about  an  acre  of  Wheat,  and  ho  sowed 
it  with  damp  seed,  and  it  was  in  a  most  shocking 
state  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  only  cause. 
I  grow  my  seed  Wheat  in  a  particular  manner  ;  I  add 
to  the  quantity  I  want  for  seed  a  large  portion  of  car- 
bon, phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
make  it  stronger  than  usual,  and  will  give  it  a  diirk 
colour  in  the  sample.  But  this  does  not  matter,  as  it 
is  the  better,  and  will  endure  greater  hardships.  In 
my  practice  for  several  years  I  have  discovered  that 
faint  Wheat  is  not  fit  for  seed— the  difference  is  very 
great." 

So  much  for  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  farming  which 
Mr.  Biggs  has  devised  for  himself,  seemingly  witli 
considerable  success.  Some  other  matters  wliich  I 
observed  on  his  farm  and  in  his  neighbourhood,  deserve 
3'  few  remarks,  more  particularly  his  method  of  reform- 
ing ill-behaved  men  ;  for  he  dues  not  only  turn  to  a  good 
agricultural  purpose  the  elements  of  fertility  which  other 
farmers  neglect  and  despise,  but.  he  turns  to  a  good 
moral  purpose  the  erring  men  whom  others  cast  out  and 
proscribe,  andpunish,  by  refusing  them  employment — the 
means  of  being  honest ;  he  adopts  these  men,  puts  con- 
fidence in  them,  pays  them  the  highest  wages  of  the 
district,  and  makes  them  sensible  that  they  are  elevated 
as  high  as  the  best-conditioned  labourers,  and  higher 
than  they  ever  were  before.  But  I  have  not  room  to 
enter  more  largely  into  this  subject  at  present. — Pilyrim. 


ON  SOOT  AS  A  MANURE. 
The  soot  of  ovens  and  chimneys,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  is  among  the  most 
effective  manures;  there  is  not  required  more  than  450 
or  500  lbs.  on  the  Magdeburg  acre  of  land,  in  order  to 
produce  on  all  soils  (especially  the  light  ones)  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Soot  is  another  example  demon- 
strative of  the  great  utility  plants  derive  from  certain 
mineral  substances,  as  we  know,  by  analysis,  that  100,000 
parts  consist  of — 

38,330  coal,  resin,  and  empyneumatic  oil. 
30,200  humic  acid  (partly  combined  with  ammonia). 
0,200  acetate  of  ammonia. 
0,360  chloride  of  calcium. 
1,500  pho.sphate  of  lime. 
5,000  gypsum, 
5,650  acetate  of  lime, 
14,660  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  carbonate  of 

magnesia. 
4,100  acetate  of  potash. 


in    humus,   or  the  lime  will    expel   the   ammonia    of 
the  soot. 

On  Building. rubbish  as  Manure. — The  rubbish  of 
clay,  lime,  or  stones,  obtained  by  the  pulling  down  or 
repairing  of  old  buildings,  may  be  used  to  advantage  as 
a  manure,  especially  if  derived  from  buildings  which 
were  tenanted  by  either  man  or  cattle  ;  because  in  that 
case  it  will  contain  saltpetre  and  ammoniacal  salts,  as 
these  are  always  formed  where  animal  putrefaction  and 
decomposition  is  going  on.  Previous  to  being  cai'ried 
on  the  field  it  must  be  well  mixed,  broken  in  small 
pieces,  and  freed  from  hirge  stones  ;  it  is  also  to  be 
protected  from  much  rain,  which  would  soon  extract  the 
saltpetre  and  the  ammonia  salts.  The  amount  of  lime, 
loam,  and  even  gypsum,  which  it  contains  constitute  its 
value,  as  well  as  they  regulate  the  quantity  which  is  to 
be  brought  on  a  certain  area.  At  times  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  mix  the  rubbish  with  humic  earth  in  a 
compost-heap,  in  which  case  it  must  be  well  broken  to 
pieces  and  sifted, 

A  still  better  manure  is  the  rubbish  of  burnt-down 
buildings  ;  because  it  consists  of  wood-ashes,  soot,  much 
ammonia,  saltpetre,  lime,  gypsum,  roasted  and  burnt 
clay,  &c.  It  is  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  freed 
from  wood,  stones,  &c.,  and  soon  used  ;  else  it  would 
lose  some  of  its  ammonia. 

Besides  the  mineral  substances  already  mentioned,  in 
many  cases  also  the  common  earth  can  be  used  as  a 
manure  or  corrective  of  the  soil  ;  because  one  kind 
may  contain  substances  which  another  is  deficient  in, 
and  vice  ver.^d.  It  is,not  seldom  that  fields  in  one  place 
contain  too  much  clay  or  sand,  which  they  are  deficient 
in  at  another  ;  in  which  case  such  earth  may  be  mutu- 
ally exchanged  and  transferred.  Such  a  mi.xtnre  of  the 
furrow-slice  always  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  ; 
still  it  requires,  in  order  to  be  done  efiectively,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  differeut  sorts  of  earth,  and  nothing 
will  be  better  than  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis. — 
Sprengel. 


100,000  p.arts. 

The  constituent  p.arts  of  soot  obviously  depend  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  fuel  ;  for  which  reason,  in  some 
of  them  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  sulphate  of  potash  is  to  be  found,  by  which 
naturally  their  action  as  manures  is  much  increased. 
The  soot  of  coal  is  superior  to  that  of  wood,  the  former 
being  richer  in  ammonia. 

If  500  lbs.  of  soot  are  put  upon  the  Magdeburg  acre 
of  land,  the  soil  will  receive  (according  to  the  above 
analysis),  of  really  fertilising  matter,  20  lbs.  of  acetate 
of  potash,  73  lbs.  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
28  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lime,  25  lbs.  of  gypsum,  8  lbs.  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  2  lbs.  chloride  calcium,  1  lb.  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  150  lbs,  of  humic  acid  and  humate  of 
ammonia.  We  may  well  assume,  that  of  the  above  sub- 
stances the  salts  of  ammonia  and  potash,  gypsum,  aud 
the  acetate  of  lime  will  be  the  most  effective,  as  there  is 
too  little  of  the  other  substances  to  possess  any  tangible 
influence.  In  Belgium  they  take  for  every  measure  of 
seed-corn  8  to  10  measures  of  soot. 

As  soot  acts  by  its  easily  soluble  substances,  it  is  always 
to  be  used  as  a  top  manure,  and  it  is  strewed,  therefore, 
in  spring  over  the  winter  crops,  or  harrowed  in  with 
the  seed  of  the  suminer  crop.  Sickly  winter  crop  will 
be  thereby  very  soon  improved  ;  their  colour  will 
change  into  dark  green,  which  is  owing  to  the  ammo- 
niacal salts.  It  destroys  almost  immediately  [?]  the  Moss 
of  the  meadows,  as  these  plants  cannot  bear  ammonia  at 
allj  as  we  have  seen  when  speaking  of  the  manure  with 
urine.  A  top  manure  of  soot  over  Clover  will  yield  a 
most  striking  result,  which  is  owing  to  the  gypsum  it 
contains  ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  act  efficiently,  wet 
weather  is  wanted— in  dry  weather  it  may  even  be 
hurtful,  as  the  plants  will  then  receive  tob  concentrated 
food.  Its  effects  last  but  one  or  two  years.  The  de- 
compositions which  it  effects  in  the  soil  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

At  some  places,  soot,  previous  to  being  used,  is  mixed 
with  lime  and  earth.  But  before  the  lime-dust  is  added 
Ihe  soot  and  earth  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
left  lying  in  a  heap  for  8  or  10  days.  After  the  lime 
las  been  added,  the  mixture  is  to  be  left  lying  in  heaps 
for  4  or  6  weeks;  then  it  is  well  worked  up  and  used  as 
t«p  manure.  The  proportion  in  which  these  substances 
are  mixed  together  is  1000  lbs,  soot,  1000  lbs,  lime,  and 
1(1,000  lbs.  earth ;  the  latter,  however,  must  be  very  rich 


Home  Correspondence. 

Electro  Culture. — The  experiment  of  Dr.  Forster 
having  excited  much  interest,  anything  tending  to  corro- 
borate it  seems  deserving  of  attention.  Having  planted 
an  Onion-bed  in  rows,  I  erected  the  apparatus  over  one 
portion.  On  the  seed  coming  up,  that  within  the  wire 
appeared  to  be  the  first  ;  it  has  advanced  since  so  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  ;  and  at  present,  'of  the  many  who 
have  examined  it,  I  have  never  known  one  dispute  the 
superiority  of  the  electrified  square.  I  have  also 
inclosed  four  acres  of  Barley  by  two  parallelograms.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  large  areas  will  have  a  trifling 
success,  and  that  figures,  long  and  narrow,  are  best 
adapted  for  receiving  any  benefit  the  scheme  may  be 
found  to  give.  I  was  the  more  induced  to  venture  on 
these  experiments  by  having  myself  made  already  some 
abortive  attempts.  I  inserted  in  the  ground  two  sheets 
of  copper  and  zinc,  at  a  certain  distance,  and  connected 
t'  em  by  copper  wire  in  the  air.  The  seed  sown  under 
the  wire  grew  with  great  vigour,  but  not  having  made 
a  distinct  patch  I  had  no  means  of  comparison — in  fact, 
I  had  expected  the  effect  to  take  place  in  the  line  of  the 
connecting  wire.  If  our  hopes  of  the  power  of  electri- 
city should  be  realised,  I  still  think  that  this  method, 
first,  I  believe,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bain,  is  the  best  means 
of  applying  it. — Bfta. 

Pigeons. — When  I  was  a  pigeon-fancier,  I  had  what 
I  consider  a  much  better  plan  than  plucking  out  the 
wing-feathers,  recommended  by  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents. I  had  found  that  my  newly-bought  pigeons 
were  apt  to  fly  away  when  they  were  liberated  ;  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  plucked  their  wings,  as  I'ecom- 
mended  by  your  correspondent  ;  but  I  found  these  pri- 
mary quill-feathers  were  a  long  time  in  growing  again, 
and  the  pigeons  were  in  danger  of  being  caught  by  the 
cats,  &c,  I  therefore  tied  five  or  six  of  the  quill-fea- 
thers with  a  waxed  thread,  as  being  less  liable  to  slip 
than  common  thread  ;  and  1  found  a  fortnight's  tying 
was  quite  long  enough  to  get  the  birds  acquainted  with 
the  place,  as  they  never  flew  away  when  this  plan  was 
adopted, — T.  G.,  Cliiheroe. 

The  Pip  or  Gapes. — Last  year  I  lost  a  fine  young 
cock  by  this  complaint ;  this  winter  I  had  another  in 
the  same  way,  I  asked  a  neighbour  what  was  a  good 
thing  for  it,  he  caught  the  cock  and  pulled  off  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  which  was  white  and  dead,  therefore  had 
not  strength  to  feed  ;  he  was  very  bad,  but  it  saved 
him,  and  he  is  all  right  now. — N.N. 

Bime  Cru.^hing  Machine — In  answer  to  "A  Constant 
Reader,"  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  machine  is  very 
good  for  bi'eaking  oil-cake  and  stones,  and  does  the 
bones  very  well,  only  it  takes  some  time  to  do  a  quantity ; 
the  price  is  it.  4s.  I  have  one  or  two  in  use,  and  will 
send  "A  Constant  Reader"  one,  if  he  likes  to  have  one, 
and  lives  in  one  of  the  counties  near  Gloucestershire. 
Will  you  inform  me  whether  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid  will  do  to  mix  with  guano  or  dried  night  soil? 
[Perfectly,]  And  whether  the  hybrid  and  green  crown 
Turnips  can  be  secured  in  the  field  in  small  pits  during 
winter  like  Swedes  1  [They  can  in  ordinary  seasons,  but 
they  should  be  all  consumed  by  January.] — A  Farmer. 
Wheal. — I  have  been  pleased  with  the  substance  of 
your  leading  article  on  the  prospective  development  of 
Wheat,  at  the  present  critical  period,  when  its  pro- 
portionate yield  may  be  increased  to  an  enormous  extent 
by  a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  an  appropriate  application 
of  means,  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  on  morphology, 
a  theory  which,  however  beautiful  it  may  appear,  does 
not  seem  to  admit  of  demonstrative  evidence.  But  I 
may  be   permitted  to   enter   my  protest  against   that  | 


abominable  Cri  a  L'  A  thee,  by  which  a  spirit  of  pure 
and  simple  research  has  been  assailed.  But  let  this 
pitiful  atfair  go  by — you  speak  of  the  Wheat-plant,  and 
of  that  "  proper  treatment" — by  top-dressing  or  other- 
wise, which  might  treble  the  produce  of  our  fields.  The 
process  of  dibbling  has  been  under  trial  with  me  for  two 
seasons,  and  I  last  year  exhibited  a  set  of  plants  from 
about  38  seeds,  sown  in  one  row,  at  8-inch  distances, 
which  average  from  5  or  6  to  13  or  more  ears  from 
each  seed.  I  took  no  pains  at  all  with  the  growth 
during  the  extreme  drought  of  10  weeks ;  and  birds 
destroyed  the  grain.  However,  the  ears  proved  what 
the  produce  might  have  been,  and  this  solely  from  thin 
sowing.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  the 
tillering  of  autumn-sown  Wheat,  which  I  have  rarely 
seen  noticed,  though  it  is  known  to  many.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  the  plant  forms  a  ring  or  collar,  about  1  inch 
above  the  original  winter  roots,  and  from  that  collar 
branch  forward  all  the  secondary  plants,  or  tillers,  which 
produce  the  supernumerary  ears  you  allude  to.  Until 
the  month  of  March,  the  first-formed  leaves  are  sup- 
ported by  the  few  fibrous  roots  that  emerge  in  autumn  ; 
hence,  as  these  trace  the  surface  soil  only,  the  Wheat- 
plant  is  frequently  disrooted  by  severe  frost,  and  by 
fierce  wind.  In  March,  however,  when  a  tiller  is  pro- 
truded, a  second  series  of  roots  emerge  connected  with 
it,  and  these  are  more  fleshy,  and  tap  perpendicularly 
towards  the  sub-soil.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  backward 
season,  this  second  process  is  far  more  inert,  and  the 
plants  now  (April),  assume  more  closely  the  habits  of 
spring  Wheat,  which  does  not  develope  two  sets  of  roots, 
but  taps  at  once.     I  send  a  specimen  of  White  Suffolk 


Wheat,  sown  late  in  October,]  ust  raised  from  the  soil. 
Below  a,  we  have  the  early  or  winter  fibres ;  at  b,  the  ring 
or  node,  whence  the  first  tiller  arises,  and  below  it  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  real,  or  tap-root :  at  this  period  of  1844, 
or  rather  a  month  earlier,  this  root  was  an  inch  long, 
firm  and  vigorous.  The  whole  process  however  is  one 
of  deep  interest,  aud  adds  force  to  your  observations  ; 
it  also  speaks  volumes  for  thin  sowing.— >/.  Towers,  Berks. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  7th  of  May  ; 
present :  The  Right.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  in  the  chair '. 
Viscount  Hill,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M,P.,  Colonel  Austen, 
M,P.,  T.  R,  Barker,  Esq  ,  J,  R,  Barker,  Esq.,  J.  Beard, 
Esq,,  S.  Bennett,  Esq  ,  W,  R.  Browne,  Esq,,  F.  Burke, 
Esq.,  Rev.  T.  Cator,  Colonel  Challoner,  F,  C,  Cherry, 
Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cooke,  H.  Colman,  Esq  ,  W.  Y.  Free- 
body,  Esq,,  H,  Gibbs,  Esq  ,  B   Gibbs,   Esq.,   S,  Gran- 
tham, Esq.,  W.  F,  Hobbs,  Esq  ,  R.  Hodgkinson,   sen,, 
Esq..,W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq,,  Sir  J   Johnstone,  Bart,,  M.P.,. 
S,  Jonas,  Esq,,  G.  Kimberley,  Esq,,  J.  Kinder,  Esq. 
R,  Milward,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.,  H,  Price, 
Esq,,  F.  Pym,  Esq,   J.  A,  Ransome,    Esq,,  Professor 
Sewell,   W.    Shaw,   Esq,,   J,    V.   Shelley,   Esq,,   R.  A. 
Slaney,    Esq.,   W.    R.     C.     Stansfield,    Esq.    M.P.,   J. 
Turner,  Esq.,  S.  Wilhraham,  Esq,  M.P ,  and  F.  Wood- 
ward, Esq.     F.  R,  Westwood,  Esq,,  of  Arnwood  House, 
Lymington,  Hampshire,  and  Ruthin  Castle,   Denbigh- 
shire, was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men Members  of  the  .Society  : — • 
Arundel],   Hon,   Robert  A,,  Houghton  ■  Lodge,  Stockbridge 
Hants 
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Neave,  Richard  Digby,  Pitt  House,  Epsom,  SuiTey 
Kynaston,  Sii*  John  lloger.  Bai't.,  Hardn-ick,  Shrewsbury 
Bibby,  Thomas,  LlanfyUan,  Oswesti-y,  Salop 
TTiUiams,  H.  Lloyd,  LlanfyUan,  Oswesti-y,  Salop 
Smith.  Sir  T\'illiam,  Bart.i  Eardistou  House,  Worcester 
Pierpont,  Mattlieiv.  Crow's  Nest,  >yorcester 
Corbet.  Andrew  William,  Sundome  Castle,  Shrewsbury 
Pi-att,  Edward,  Sedlescomb,  Battle.  Sussex 
Applewhaite.  Edward,  Piclceuhani  Hall,  Swaffliam.  Norfolk 
Lowe.  .Joseph,  Hill  Hall,  Biirdfield,  Braintree,  Essex 
Py^^e,  William,  4,  luner-Temple-lane,  London 
The  names  of  24  candidates  for  election  at  tlie  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

FiN.^NCES. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  pur- 
chase of  5001.  stock  iu  the  3^  per  cents.,  agreeably  with 
their  order  to  that  effect  at  a  former  meeting ;  and  the 
amount  of  capital  then  invested  in  tlie  names  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  as  standing  accordingly  at  the 
increased  sum  of  S200Z.  stocli :  tlie  current  cash  balance, 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  being  1558Z. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — The  report  of  the  General 
Shrewsbury  Comrailtee  was  read,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions it  contained  of  Messrs.  Bathe  and  Breach,  of  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate,  being  accepted  as  the 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  the  Council  dinner,  and 
Messrs.  Ciiune,  of  Shrewsbury,  as  the  contractors  for 
the  loan  of  1700  Wood  Hurdles,  to  be  hired  for  the 
construction  of  the  pens  in  the  Show-yard,  unanimously 
adopted. 

TniAL  OF  Impleme.nts. — Mr.  Shelley  presented  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  trial  of  Implements, 
which  was  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Judges  of  Stock  and  Imple.hents. — On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  follow- 
ing Committees  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  Council  on  the  4th 
and  14tli  December,  and  5th  March  last,  "That  in 
future  the  judges  of  Stock  and  of  Implements  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Council,  from  a  list  of  nominations 
made  by  the  members  at  large  at  a  General  Meeting, 
and  on  the  report  of  committees,  to  whom  such  lists 
should  have  been  respectively  referred ;  no  member 
being  allowed  to  interfere  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  nomination  or  appointment  of  a  Judge  in  any 
class  in  which  he  hiniseit"  intended  to  be  an  exhibitor." 

Committee  o.\  Stock. — Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Shelley, 
Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
Committee  on  Implements. — Earl  Spencer,Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Pusey  :  any 
one  of  those  gentlemen  being  precluded  from  acting  on 
the  committee,  to  which  he  was  then  named,  in  the 
case  of  his  intending  to  be  an  exhibitor  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  committees  respectively  belonged. 
The  Council  decided  that  under  this  new  regulation 
for  the  selection  of  the  Judges  it  would  be  open  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  large  to  communicate  their 
nominations  of  gentlemen  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity 
at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting,  by  the  personal  delivery  of 
their  lists  to  the  President  at  tlie  ensuing  General 
Meeting  of  the  members  at  12  o'clock  on  Thursday  the 
22d  of  Maj',  or  by  transmission  of  them  by  post,  so  as 
to  reach  the  Secretary  by  the  previous  day,  and  be  laid 
by  liim,  in  their  names,  before  the  President  at  that 
meeting  on  the  day  following. 

Country  JIeeting  of  1846.  —  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inspection,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  who  had 
Tisited  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  agreeably  with  the  directions 
oF  the  Council,  and  examined  into  the  suitableness  of  the 
.  proposed  sites  and  localities,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Country  Meeting  next  year,  having  been  read,  it  was 
moved  by  Jlr.  Shelley,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
the  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England, -for  the  Northern  District,  compris- 
ing the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland  (including  Berwick-on-Tweed),  should  be 
held,  in  the  year  1846,  at  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Annual  Country  Meetings. — Mr.  Gibbs  read  to  the 
Council  a  series  of  points  connected  with  the  selection  of 
places  for  the  Country  Meetings,  on  which  it  was  de- 
sirable that  full  information  should  in  future  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  being  finally  taken 
on  the  subject ;  and  concluded  by  giving  notice"  at  the 
next  monthly  council,  he  should  move  their  considera- 
tion and  adoption. 

_  The  Duke  of  Richmond  transmitted  documents  from 
his  Excellency  the  Belgian  Minister,  connected  with 
the  sanitory  measures  in  reference  to  the  epidemic 
among  cattle  in  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Lord 
Prudhoe  and  Mr.  Henry  Hudson  suggested  a  prize  for 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  farm-accounts  ;  and  Mr. 
Rees,  of  Carnarvon,  applied  for  facilities  in  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  of  distributing  among  the  farmers  of 
North  Walts  translations  into  Welsh  of  such  agricul- 
tural papers  as  had  a  practical  application  to  thetr  own 
purposes. 

The  Council  then  agreed  to  the  recommendation  for 
election  of  Members  of  Council  to  be  made  to  the  en- 
suing General  Meeting,  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  to  a 
Provisional  Prize-sheet  for  the  Newcastle  Meetinf'; 
and  having  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  plan'of 
a  Veterinary  College  proposed  to  them  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  to  a  future 
Monthly  Council,  and  the  final  arr.ingcment  of  the 
Report  to  the  General  Meeting  to  such  Sj.ecial  Council 
as  the  President  might  direct  to  be  summoned,  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Weekly  Meeting  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  14  th  of  May. 

AGRICULTURAL    CliEMlSTKY~ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  9th  ult.,  Pro- 


fessor Johnston  gave  a  report  of  his  proceedings  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  committee.     He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  labora- 
tory since  the  last  meeting.     At  that  time  he  took  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  slag  from  iron  furnaces,  which  Mr. 
Houstoun,  of  Johnstone  Castle,  can  get  crushed  for  a 
shilling  per  ton.     Its  value  depends  on  the  silicate  of 
lime  it  contains ;  its  action  is  not  so  immediate  nor  so 
valuable  as  quick-lime,  and  it  is  of  comparatively  little 
value  where  that  substance  is  abundant  and  cheap  ;  but 
where  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  lime  is  high  in  price,  or 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it  might  be  applied 
with  advantage,  such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  at  Muir- 
kirk.     At  the  last  meeting  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  Cornwall  patent  manure,     This  h,id  called 
forth  an  advertisement,  which  had  appeared  in  some  of 
the  Edinburgh  papers,  from  the  manufacturers  of  that 
substance.     It  was  his  duty,  however,  to  give  his  opinion 
honestly  and  faithfully,  when  consulted  as  to  what  might 
or  might  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  no  proceedings  such  as  were  threatened  by 
those  gentlemen  should  deter  him  from  doing  so.     The 
attention  of  the  meeting  was  then  directed  to  the  value 
of  several  limestones.     In  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  a  county,  the  want  of  lime  in  many  places 
is  felt  as  a  great  evil ;  anything,  therefore,  that  will 
remove  this,   must   be   of   corresponding   benefit.      It 
was   his   dut}',   therefore,   to   make    known   the    good 
qualities    of  ^  any    limestones    sent    for    analysis    by 
members  of  the  Association.     This  has   already  been 
done  in  several  instances,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  printed 
report  of  its  proceedings,  where  there  is  mention  of  a 
limestone  from  Inverness.     Mention   was  here  made  of 
several  limestones  from  the    neighbourhood    of  Edin- 
burgh, two  of  them  from  Mr.  Greenhill,  of  Bruutisland, 
an    analysis   of  one    of   which  he  was    permitted    to 
publish.  The  one  is  found  immediately  above  the  other, 
but   though   so   close  together   they    are   different    In 
quality,  the  lower  containing  more  magnesia  than  the 
upper,  aud  therefore  not  so  good  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, though  well  adapted  for  building.    The  following 
analysis  will  show  the  composition  of  the  upper  one, 
which  is  the  purest,  and  therefore  best  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.     He  mentioned  that  specimens  of  the 
limestone,  and  also  of  several  others  which  were  subse- 
quently referred  to,  were  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members  : — 

Carbonate  of  Lime,      ...         ...         ...     95.84 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  ...         ...       0.84 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,     ...         ...       0.46 

Insoluble  silicious  matter,       ...         ...       2.68 

99.82 

There  has  also  been  examined  a  limestone  from  Brox- 
buru,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh. 
This  is  not  so  pure  as  to  serve  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  it  is  valuable  as  a  cement,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
specimens  submitted  for  inspection.  Several  iron-stones 
of  the  true  black  band  variety  have  also  been  examined, 
but  these  were  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  the 
meeting.  Among  other  substances  sent  for  examination 
with  the  view,  was  the  first  water  in  which  Barley  is 
steeped  for  24  hours  by  the  maltster.  This  water  is  at 
present  allowed  to  run  off,  but  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  (about  26  grains  to 
the  half-pint).  This  liquor,  if  mixed  with  urine,  might 
be  beneficial  as  a  manure,  but  another  and  further 
examination  will  show  its  merits  better.  In  the  steep- 
ing of  Barley,  as  is  well  known,  the  grain  is  allowed  to 
sprout,  but  its  growth  after  it  has  gone  a  certain  length 
is  stopped,  aud  the  sprouts  fall  off.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Durham,  these  sprouts  sell  for  about  Is.  a  basket.  Mr. 
Houstoun  sent  a  portion  of  these  for  analysis  :  this  has 
been  done,  and  some  curious  facts  have  resulted  there- 
from. It  has  been  found  that  they  leave  10  per  cent, 
of  ash  ;  and  25  per  cent,  of  it  consists  of  phosphates 
which  are  so  valuable  in  other  manures.  The  sprouts 
also  contain  the  elements  of  ammonia,  and  15  parts  of 
silica.  This  last  is  a  curious  fact,  as  the  Barley  itself 
scarcely  contains  any ;  this  silica  is  contained  in  the  husk 
which  sticks  to  the  seed,  aud  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Barley  derives  its  silica  from  the  plant — not  like 
Wheat,  which  takes  its  silica  directly  from  the  soil.  Mr. 
Houstoun  has  made  a  contract  with  some  maltsters  in 
his  neighbourhood  for  this  substance,  and  Prof.  Johnston 
recommended  that  others  should  do  the  same,  as  he  was 
sure  that  it  would  remunerate  the  purohaser  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Another  topic  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmeris,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bones:  and  the 
more  important,  as  guano,  in  a  few  years,  may  fail,  and 
it  will  require  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  substance, 
aud  this  may  be  done  by  bones,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  constant  supply.  They  being  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer,  will  now  become  of  still  greater  when 
guano  fails.  Bone  consists  chiefly  of  two  substances — 
first,  gelatine,  which  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  in 
water  ;  and  also  by  the  process  which  was  exhibited 
(that  of  steeping  the  bone  iu  dilute  spirit  of  salt).  The 
former  method  is  used  for  making  glue  or  gelatine.  If 
the  bone  be  burnt  in  the  fire  it  sometimes  retains  its 
form,  but  becomesmore  white  aud  easily  crumbles  down 
to  powder  ;  this  is  the  second  substance,  namely,  the 
bone-earlh,  which  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  other  matters.  When  either  of 
these  substances  (the  gel.atine  or  bone-earth),  are  applied 
to  the  soil,  they  are  found  liighly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plants  ;  but  if  the  bones  be  boiled  in  water, 
and  the  resulting  liquid  applied,  as  is  done  about  Man- 


chester, it  produces  a  decided  improvement  ;  aud  if  the 
bone-earth  be  reduced  to  powder  and  applied  alone,  it 
also  produces  good  effects,  though  not  so  apparent  as 
when  both  are  applied  together.  But  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  upon  bones  reduced  to  powder,  certain 
substances  areproduced,  as  gelatine,  sugar,  or  glycerine. 
This  substance  contains  nitrogen  in  a  form  which  may 
be  converted  into  ammonia,  and  which  by  itself  is  capa- 
ble of  entering  the  roots  of  plants  from  its  solubility. 
(The  proportion  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is^added  to  tones 
is  either  half  a  pound  of  the  former  to  a  pound  of  the 
latter,  or  weight  for  weight.)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  bones,  gypsum  and  bephosphate  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are  formed. 
These  being  soluble  in  water  can  be  taken  up  by  ]>lants, 
and  thus  the  materials  of  which  they  build  their  frame 
are  placed  within  their  reach.  This  superphosphate  is 
of  great  consequence,  as  from  some  recent  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  it,  it  has  been  found  to 
produce  very  striking  effects,  such  as  the  following  : — 
Clover  has  been  increased  one  half  ;  and  its  effects  on 
Wheat  have  been  marked  when  used  as  a  top-dressing.  ' 
Wheat,  without  a  top-dressing  of  this  substance,  yielded 
29i  bushels  ;  with  a  top-dressing  53  bushels,  or  nearly 
dfiuble.  It  has  also  been  found  to  produce  a  greater 
effect  than  3|  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  the  cost  of  each 
manure  being  the  same  (namely,  42s.)  ;  and  Sir  John 
Ogilvie  has  found  it  to  answer  better  than  guano  for 
Turnips.  The  Professor  here  stated,  that  his  recom- 
mendation of  these  or  any  other  manures,  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  any  manure-manufacturer,  but 
from  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  were  likely  to 
prove  of  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bones  (one  of  acid 
mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water),  effervescence  is  pro- 
duced ;  this  soon  ceases,  and  a  greyish  pulpy  mass  is 
left,  which  only  requires  a  little  bone-dust  or  sawdust, 
which  should  be  charred  on  a  hot  plate,  to  make  it 
capable  of  sowing  by  the  common  drill.  This  in  prac- 
tice has  been  found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  as  some 
gentlemen  have  tried  4  pints  of  it,  others  2  pints,  and 
found  that  it  produced  the  same  effect  as  IG  pints  of 
the  bones  applied  in  the  usual  way.  It  was  here  urged 
on  members  of  the  Association  to  try  these  experiments 
on  portions  of  their  land,  before  the  want  of  guano  might 
oblige  them  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale.  Another  me-' 
thod  of  using  it  is  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
applying  it  in  the  liquid  form,  as  the  great  advautage  of 
applying  manures  in  the  liquid  state  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  apparent.  It  is  more  effective  than  ap- 
plying the  dry  bones,  as  it  is  spread  more  completely 
over  the  land,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  do  not  require 
to  spread  out  their  fibres  in  search  of  food,  as  it  is  here 
brought  to  them  in  a  state  fit  to  be  taken  up.  It  is 
well  known  to  practical  men  that  bone-earth  is  not 
found  to  answer  in  stiff  or  clayey  soils,  so  well  as  in 
open  or  Turnip-soils  :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
former,  where  the  bones  are  used  in  a  crushed  form, 
each  particle  of  bone  becomes  covered  with  a  coat  of 
clay,  which  excludes  the  air,  and  prevents  its  decom- 
position :  now  this  might  be  obviated  by  using  them  in 
the  liquid  form,  which  will  give  a  greater  benefit 
without  this  evil  occurring.  In  the  last  Doncaster 
Report,  tlie  action  of  bones  is  said  to  be  greater  when 
used  along  with  rich  compost,  than  when  they  are 
mixed  with  farm-yard  manure  or  used  alone.  This 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  already  done, 
as  also  many  other  effects  of  bones  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Before  concluding,  a  few  observations 
were  made  on  several  samples  of  guano  that  had  been 
sent  in  for  .analysis.  There  was  one  analysis,  the  Pro- 
fessor here  stated,  that  had  been  sent  to  him  for  his 
opinion,  by  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Kenmure,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  reported,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  s.aying  that  such  a  guano  had  never  been  imported 
into  this  country ;  and  that  the  analysis  (as  any 
one  iu  the  least  acquainted  with  chemistry  might 
see)  was  made  by  a  person  totally  incompetent  to  do  it. 
I  am  permitted  to  give  a  copy  of  the  analysis.  It  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  cargo  from  Ichaboe. 

Urate,         I  f 36.14 

Muriate,       1- of  ammonia, -!  ...       9.08 

Phosphate,]  |. 22.70 

Hychosuphate  ...         ...         ...       6.89 

O.xalate  and  phosphate  of  Lime,         ...     13  33 

Silica,  &c 5.00 

AV.ater, 6.00 

Loss  by  analysis,  ...         ...         ...       0.86 

There  was  also  another  sample  sent  by  a  member  of 
the  Association,  and,  though  many  guanos  had  passed 
through  the  Professor's  hands,  still  from  the  appearance 
of  this  one,  he  thought  it  a  good  one,  as  it  was  said  to 
be  Peruvian,  but  on  analysing  it  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find,  that  what  he  thought  might  be  worth 
71.  or  9/.  a  ton,  was  not  worth  4/.  ;  thus  showing  _that 
even  the  most  experienced  may  be  deceived  by  the 
appearances  presented.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
analysis  which  is  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  your  paper: — 

Water,  14.75 

Organic  matter  aud  aramoniacal  salts       13.71 
Common  salt,with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  25.74 
Phosph.ates  of  lime  .and  m.agne3ia,     ...     38.06 
Carbonate  of  lime,  ...         ...       5.17 

Insoluble  silicious  matter,       ...         ...       2.57 


100.00 


The  last  sample  of  thesg  guanos  which  were  exhibited 
was,  from  its  dark  colour,  not  likely  to  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  was  even  worse  than  was  anticipated,   by  the 
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proof,   containing  as   it   does,  above   20    per   cent,   of 
Btonea  and  sandy  matter,  as  the  analysis  shows— 

Watc-i-,  ■•^*-'47 

Organic  matter  and  aramouiacal  salts,     20. Bl 
Common  salt,  sulphates,  phosphates  of 

potash,  and  soda,  9.34 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,     ...     22.67 

Carbonate  of  lime, ...       0.50 

Insoluble  silicious  matter,  consisting  of 

« large  stones,  ...       9.52 

4  sandy  matter,  ...     12.89 

100.00 


The  Professor  Etafed  it  to  bo  his  object  in  mentioning 
these  things,  to  put  the  public  and  the  farmers  of  this 
country  on  their  guard  againot  such  impositions,  and 
to  let  them  Icnow  that  tlierc  was  a  source  where  they 
could  apply  to  discover  theis  frauds  ;  and  he  further 
stated,  tliat  he  was  always  ready  to  gi\e  his  opinion 
upon  these  topics  to  members,  wlicn  called  upon  to  do 
so,  free  of  charge.  Several  very  curious  specimens 
were  on  the  table,  especially  one  from  Mr.  Bali'our,  of 
Balbirnie,  of  a  deposit  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
■wooden  pipe  used  to  convey  water  from  a  mine.  A 
perfect  stone  pipe  had  been  formed  within  the  wooden 
one,  and  wliich  cnuld  not  be  distinguished  from  wood, 
except  by  the  touch  and  we'ght — the  wooden  pipe  being 
so  exactly  represented  by  the  deposit. — Abridged  from 
the  Ayrshire  Agricullurist. 


Hcbt'clHS. 

Hfr.  Donaldson's  Inlrodiiclori/  Lecture  delicered  at 
Hoddcsdon,  Herts,  on  the  opening  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Training  School  there,  ou  the  \Glh  Jan.,  1845. 
The  n:cans  of  agricultural  instruction  for  all  classes 
seem  to  be  rapidly  extending.  For  the  labourers,  there 
ai-e  in  many  places  schools  on  tlie  self-supporting  plan 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  which  the  children  acquire 
dexterity  in  manual  operations  as  well  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  good  spade-husbandry,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  also  learning  to  read  and  write.  In  the  p.arochial 
schools  of  Scotland  the  rudiments  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry and  of  the  theory  of  farming  generally,  are  being 
taught  to  the  sons  of  farmers  ;  and  in  many  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  the  same  addition  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education  are  beuig  adopted.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  by  Dr.  Kirkp.atrick,  county  Antrim,  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Inqiirtr,  we  find  the  following  reference  to 
Larne  National  Schools  : — 

"  It  is  now  three  ye.ars  since  agricultural  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  Larne  National  School,  and  the 
result  has  most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  rudiments 
or  principles  of  agricultural  science  may  be  successfully 
taught  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  education,  without  interfering  in  any  degree  with 
the  usual  course  of  literary  instruction.  The  principle 
which  has  been  thus  established  by  means  of  our  insti- 
tution— that  of  combining  agricultural  with  elementai-y 
instruction  in  our  common  schools — is  about  to  be  ex- 
tensively carried  out  in  Scotland.  A  public  examination 
nf  a  few' of  the  scholars  from  the  Larne  school  tool;  place 
in  Glasgow,  in  August  last,  before  the  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry Association  of  Scotland  ;  the_meeting  was  i)re- 
sided  over  by  the  Lord  Justice  General,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  lai'ge  concourse  of  gentlemen,  eminent  in 
soientiiic  and  practical  agriculture,  who  subsequently 
resolved— 'That  they  thought  it  of  importance  to  ex- 
press their  conviction,  from  what  tlioy  saw  and  heard, 
that  it  is  possible  to  impai't  to  very  young  boys  much 
agricultural  instruelion,  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
after-life  :  that  it  is  practicable  to  impart  it  without  the 
erection  of  any  new  machinery,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  our  common 
schools  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such 
instruction  into  the  parish  and  other  elementary  schools, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.'  I  know  of 
no  means  so  likely  to  eft'ect  a  change  in  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  especially, and 
to  remove  those  ignorant  and  prejudiced  views  which  not 
only  retard  agricultural  improvement,  but,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  also  perpetuate  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
as  giving  the  young  of  th.e  rising  generation  lessons  in 
industry  and  the  skilful  management  of  their  affairs,  and 
I  therefore  trust,  that  the  example  set  by  the  Larne 
school  will  be  very  generally  followed." 

It  appears  that  the  .system  pursued  in  combining  ag- 
ricultural and  elementary  instruction  at  these  schools  is 
the  following  : — • 

"  Ilall'-an-hour  on  three  days  in  the  week  is  set  apart 
for  giving  instruction  ou  agricultural  subjects.  This 
instruction  is  given  by  way  of  lecture,  the  boys  at  the 
same  time  taking  notes.  They  arc  questioned  on  alter- 
nate days  on  the  subject  previously  discussed,  and  are 
required  to  write  out  in  their  leisure  h.onrs  at  home,  as 
fully  as  the  notes  they  have  taken  enable  them  to  do, 
the  substance  of  the  matter  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. This  method  not  only  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  theoretical  knowledge,  but  it  also 
forms  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  spelling  and  composi- 
tion. Tlieoretical  knowledge,  however,  is  not  the  only 
thing  aimed  at ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
operations  on  the  farm  is  also  attended  to.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object,  the  boys  are  taken  out  to  the 
farm  in  classes,  generally  accompanied  by  the  teacher, 
who  explains  to  them  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
operations  are  performed.  They  ai-e  then  engaged  at 
whatever   light  woi'k  may   be   in   progress  of  execu- 


tion, and  after  liaving  been  employed  the  specified  time, 
they  are  replaced  by  another  class.  In  this  way  ono 
class  replaces  another  successively,  by  which  mode  of 
procedure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  performanoo 
of  the  various  operations  is  obtained  by  all." 

Among  the  subjects  thus  brought  under  their  notice 
are  the  principles  of  chemistry,  both  organic  and  in- 
organic, so  far  as  is  considered  necessary  for  a  practical 
farmer.  The  formation,  nature,  physical  properties, 
and  best  methods  of  improving  the  different  soils. 
Draining,trenching,subsoil-ploughing,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  their  clficacy  depends.  The  nature,  consti- 
tution, and  properties  of  the  different  manures— animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  The  best  and  most  economical 
methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  manure  and  com- 
post heaps.  The  different  rotations  of  cropping,  as 
aiiplicable  to  the  various  kinds  of  soil.  House-feeding 
of  cattle  and  its  advantages.  The  errors  at  present 
prevailing  in  Irish  husbandry,  with  a  view  to  their 
removal.  The  structure  of  plants,  and  the  mode  in 
which  their  nourishment  is  obtained.  The  exhausted 
state  in  which  the  soil  must  be  left  by  the  production, 
in  succession,  of  grain  crops.  The  best  methods  of 
cultivating  the  different  crops.  The  selection  and  proper 
division  of  farms. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  more  clementai'y  schools,  we  r.ow  have 
boarding  establishments  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  hold- 
ing out  among  their  numerous  advantages  the  means  of 
more  advanced  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture. 
And  lastly,  we  have  Agricultural  Colleges  expressly 
devoted  to  systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
pr.actice  of  farming. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  that  which  is  being  esta- 
blished at  Cirencester.  While  the  plans  of  its  managers 
are  gradually  but  surely  progressing  towards  successful 
development,  a  "  training  school"  has  started  np  in  full- 
grown  activity  at  tloddesden,  Herts,  at  which,  besides 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good  education,  the  sciences 
ou  wdiicli  agriculture  depends,  and  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing itself,  are  also  taught. 

We  have  before  us  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Donaldson, 
introductory  to  a  course  on  agriculture,  delivered  on  the 
16th  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  this  School,  and 
shall  make  such  extracts  from  it  as  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  course  on  wdiich  he  has  entered.  It  is 
necessarily  of  too  general  a  nature  for  us  to  transfer 
w  holly  to  our  columr.s  as  we  have  been  kindly  permitted 
to  do,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable.  Mr.  Donaldson 
commences  with  a  consideration  of  the'  general  advan- 
tages of  education. 

"  In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  fall 
to  appear  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind  ;  for  when  we  contrast  the 
ignorance,  the  rudeness,  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
savage,  with  the  knowledge,  the  refinement,  and  the  re- 
sources of  civilised  man,  the  difference  between  theni 
appears  so  wide,  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of 
the  same  species.  Yet  compare  the  infant  of  the  savage 
with  that  of  the  most  enlighteiied  philosopher,  and  you 
will  find  them  in  all  respects  the  fame.  The  same  higli 
capacious  powers  of  mind  lie  folded  up  in  both,  and  in 
both  the  organs  of  sensation,  adapted  to  their  mental 
powers,  are  exactly  similar.  All  the  difference  which  is 
afterwards  to  distinguish  them,  depends  upon  their  edu- 
cation. While  the  mind  of  the  savage,  left  entirely  neg- 
lected, will  scarcely  raise  him  above  the  level  of  the 
animals  around  him— insensible  to  all  the  wonders  of 
creation,  and  shut  rp  from  all  the  treaures  of  nature — 
the  more  fortunate  member  of  enlightened  society, 
whose  capacities  shall  be  evolved  b^'  a  proper  education, 
will  comprehend  within  the  ample  range  of  Ids  intelli- 
gence, the  universe  of  God  ;  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
will  lie  unveiled  before  him,  nature  will  unlock  to  him 
her  sacred  stores,  and  reveal  her  secret  laws  ;  the 
powers  of  other  creatures  will  become  subject  to  his 
control,  and  the  faculties  and  attainments  of  men  will 
be  made  subservient  to  his  advantage  and  to  his  delight. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  education  to  the  intellectual 
improvement,  and  consequently  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  But  it  is  not  by  his  intellectual  improvement 
alone  that  he  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyment.  It 
opens  to  him  sources  of  still  more  exquisite  pleasure,  in 
the  moral  and  religious  tendencies  of  his  nature.  The 
barbarian  and  the  civilised  being,  opposite^  as  they  ap- 
pear, are  formed  originally  after  the  same  image.  It  is 
to  education  alone  that  the  civilised  and  enlightened  man 
owes  all  his  superiority.'' 

The  lecturer  then  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  of  agricultural  literature,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  definition  of  farming,  an  account  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  •broached  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  soil,  the  basis  of  the  art,  and  a  syllabus  of 
the  course  of  lectures  on  which  he  has  entered. 

"  The  whole  art  of  agriculture  has  been  very  correctly 
and  concisely  defined  in  two  Lathi  vvords,  ^iraj-c  el 
Slercorarr,  or,  in  English,  to  plough  and  manure  ;  a 
sufficiently  correct  definition,  certainly,  but  wholly  de- 
pending|on  the  modes  and  ways  in  which  the  two  opera- 
tions or  processes  are  performed. 

"  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  foi-mation 
of  soils,  from  the  detrition  of  rocks  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal agencies,  that  the  disintegrated  materials  have 
been  carried  by  fioods  to  the  ocean,  and  there  accumu- 
lating, are  formed  into  horizontal  layers.  But  the  decay 
of  rocks  themselves  must  be  very  gradual  ;  in  some  dry 
countries,  inscriptions  are  perfect,  and  the  angular  edges 
and  shapes  are  but  little  blunted  or  altered,  after  a  lapse 
of  20  centuries.  The  formations  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  present  quiescent  stale  of  the  globe,  are  made  by 


the  sea,  fresh-water  rivers,  and  by  lacustrine  deposits, 
from  substances  collected  and  rolled  along  by  the  course 
of  the  waters  over  the  earth.  The  depositions  go  on  in 
many  places,  visibly,  though  slowly  ;  but  we  know  little 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  vast  alluvial  deposits  have 
been  made  in  all  the  different  arrangements,  mixtures, 
and  combinations,  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet, 
and  extending  over  vast  tracts  of  various  and  discordant 
qualities  ;  or  of  the  means  employed  by  nature  in  the 
process  of  alluvial  deposition  from  the  detritus  accumu- 
lated at  the  foot  of  mountains,  from  the  decomposition 
of  rock.s,  and  of  the  subsequent  removal  and  consolida- 
tion ;  or  even  of  the  operation  by  which  animal  and 
vegetable  cxuvite  are  converted  into  soil.  But  these 
petrefactions  and  organic  remains  would  .seem  sufficient 
to  place  one  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the  globe  has  un- 
dergone many  extensive  changes  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious,  that  they  are  confined  to  particular  formations, 
and  are  not  found  in  contiguous  strata,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  trees  and  vegetables  are  found  only  in  some 
few  similar  situations.  Soils  are  often  found  to  contaia 
substances  that  do  not  exist  in  the  rocks  on  which  they 
rest;  and  rocks  frequently  possess  materials,  of  which 
no  vestige  can  be  detected  in  the  upper  soil,  and  which,, 
being  destructible,  would  be  found  in  some  degree  or 
quantity,  if  soils  were  derived  from  the  adjacent  forma- 
tions. These  circumstances  would  appear  to  indicate, 
that  other  agents  than  detrition  liave.  been  at  work  in 
the  production  and  creation  of  soils." 

From  the  index  given  at  the  end  of  this  lecture,  to 
the  nature  of  those  which  are  to  follow  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Donaldson's  course  of  lectures  on 
agriculture  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  attending  it 
wlio  may  afterwards  undertake  the  occupation  of  the 
fai-mer. 

Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals  (BousJngault,  vol.  ii.  p.  396). — 
The  determination  of  the  relative  nutritious  qualities  of 
food,  from  the  proportion  of  azote  which  they  contain, 
is  far  from  being  free  from  objection  ;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  equivalents  too  low  by  overrating  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  matter.  A  very  small  part  of  the  azote 
obtained  by  analysis  may  arise  from  the  nitrates  which 
occur  in  plants,  and  which  are  of  no  use  as  regards  nu- 
triinent.  This  source  of  error  is,  however,  in  general,, 
scarcely  appreciable  ;  but  tb.ere  are  leaves  and  roots 
which,  in  certain  soils,  and  those  almost  free  from  nitre, 
are  extremely  rich  in  nitrates.  It  is  to  this  cii  cumstauce 
that  I  attribute  the  anomaly  presented  by  the  lea\es  of 
Mangold  Wurzel.  In  estimatingtheazotelconfinemyself 
to  ascerlaining  the  proportion  of  animal  principle  con- 
tained in  any  given  nutriment.  It  is  thiit  principle  which, 
though  small  in  amount,  it  is  luost  important  to  esti- 
mate, as  beyond  all  doubt  the  relative  value  of  difierent 
kinds  of  vegetable  f<  od  depends  on|,the  degree  in  which 
it  is  present.  The  other  [^non-azotised  principles,  such 
as  sugar,  starch,  ar.d  gum,  form  the  greater  part  of 
vegetable  food,  and  almost  [alw.ays  bear  a  large  ratio  to^ 
the  azotised  matter.  These  substances  are  indispensa- 
ble. In  the  process  of  digestion  the  amylaceous  fecula 
is  changed  into  gum  and  sugar,  wdiich  are  then  directly 
absorbed.  ,  The  fatty  matter  becomes  divided  into  in- 
finitely small  particles,  and  thus  forming  an  emulsion 
gives  rise  to  the  adipose  tissue  ;  the  woody  fibre,  on  the- 
contrary,  at  least  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  plants,, 
does  not  appear  to  conduce  directly  to  nutrition  ;  it  is 
found  almost  unaltered  in  the  excrement.  These  prin- 
ciples having  been  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  that,  with  a 
given  proportion  of  animal  matter,  a  certain  kirger  pro- 
portion of  starch,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre,  should  co- 
exist. The  starch  and  other  non-azotised  substances 
concur  evidently  in  the  process  of  [nutrition,  whilst  the 
woody  fibre  is  simply  inert,  exercising  merely  a  me- 
chanical action,  and  either  helping  to  divide  tire  contents 
of  the  stomach,  or  serving  as  a  sort  of  ballast.  Hay  and 
Potatoes,  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  dryness,  contain 
almost  the  same  proportions  of  azote,  viz  ,  1.3  and  1.5 
per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  aboiit  8.J  per  cent,  of  animal 
principle.  In  dry  Potatoes  the  remaining  91 J  parts  are 
formed  almost  entirely  of  starch.  In  hay,  on  the  con- 
tr.ary,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  woody  matter 
in  the  residuum.  These  facts  will  explain  why,  notwith- 
standing the  same  proportion  of  animal  matter*,  Pota- 
toes are  really  more  nutritious  than  hay,  on  the  probable 
supposition  that  the  woody  matter  does  not  contribute 
to  nutrition.  To  give  then  to  one  table  of  equivalents, 
all  possible  precision,  we  must  determine,  for  each  kind, 
of  food,  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  remains 
undigested.  I  do  not,  however,  attempt  this  just  at 
present.  By  the  help  of  these  new  data,  we  should  have 
lor  each  kind  of  food  three  elements  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pare its  nutritious  powers,  viz.,  the  proportion  of 
azotised  matter  ;  that  of  non-azotised  matter,  as  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  and  pectine;  and  thirdly,  that  of  indigestible 
substance  which  must  be  allowed  in  the  weight  of  a 
given  meal.  The  determination  of  the  azote  does  not 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  different  non-azotised  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  Composition  of  any  kjnd  of 
food,  or  rather  it  shows  us,  though  not  with  rigorous 
precision,  that  these  substances  are  the  complement  of 
the.  animal  principle.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an 
inconvenience  in  the  method  which  I  have  proposed. 
But  the  inconvenience  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed,because  the  nutritivepowers  of  the  .azotised  matter,, 
which  itisof  the  highest  importance  to  estimate  accurately, 
are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  starch,  of  sugar,. 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  tlic  autlior  is  speaking  of 
Potatoes  divesttd  of  their  moisture. 
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or  oily  substance,  which  exist  without  exception  in 
vegetable  food.  1  have  chosen,  as  an  example,  hay  and 
Potatoes,  because  they  diifer  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
composition  and  nature  ;  nevertheless,  their  relative 
equivalents  deduced  from  their  respective  proportions  of 
azote  agree  as  nearly  as  one  could  wish.  In  fact,  theory 
indicates  300  as  the  equivalent  of  raw  Potatoes,  that  of 
hay  being  100  ;  and  after  long-continued  experiments 
on  the  feeding  of  horses,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  substitute  less  than  280  lbs.  of  Potatoes  for 
100  lbs.  of  meadow  hay M.  J.  B. 


^. 


Kodces  to  Correspoiuleiits, 
RuBAL  CeEsnsTKT — By  E.  Sully,  Esq..  F.R.S.,  Expeiimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultui-al  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Ajrricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  6d. 
AGEicuLTrcAL  STATISTICS — Inquirer — The  average  rent  of  land 
in  England  Is  said  to  be  18s.  lOd.,  and  that  of  Wales,  9s.  5d.  ; 
the  average  of  England  and  Wales,  17s.  6d.  The  produce  of 
Wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  probably  under  21  bushels 
per  acre. 

IBoNE-DcsT,  ».tc.— -E.BjV^Apply  Bone-dust  on  your  light  land,  16 
I    bushels  per  acre,  and  guano  mixed  i^ith  dissolved  bones,  on 
I    your  clay-land  ;  2  c«-t.  of  the  former,  mixed  \vith  1  bushel  of 
the  latter  per  acre.     On  the  other  piece  you  mention,  apply 
1  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed  with  4  bushels  of  bones  dissolved  in 

,     100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  di'ied  with  half-chaired  saw- 

■    dust,  if  you  can  get  it,  per  acre. 

Bodes — W  M  J^ — There  is  no  complete  work  on  Drainage,  as 
practised  by  Mr,  Smith,  of  Deanston.  That  gentleman 
published  a  tract  on  the  subject  in  the  Tliird  Report  of 
"Drummond's  Agricultui-al  Museum."     Stirhng.  N.  B. 

Distance  of  Plants — A  B — Lucerne,  about  10  ins.  apart; 
Carrots,  eight  in  the  row.  Your  proposed  dressing  \^ill  answer 
perfectly. 

Dbaining  Tiles — T  G — We  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  re- 
quired information  next  week. 

Food  foe  Hoeses.  itc. — Husticus — See  Mr.  Mechi's  paragraph 
at  p.  GO.  Urine  fixed  i\ith  sulphuric  acid,  unless  too  much 
acid  has  been  used,  mil  not  act  on  the  metal  of  your  water- 
ing-can. We  should  apply  the  liquid  in  wet  weather  wWtout 
any  dilution.     For  your  other  question  next  week. 

FooT-KOT — F  H  S — See  "  Notices  to  Correspondents"  last  week. 

OuASO — T  € — Read  this  and  last  week's  Leaders;  you  had 
better  apply  nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  per  acre,  broad-cast :  we 
cannot  tell  you  where  to  purchase  here — ^for  that  read  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 

Quality  of  Mancee — Bus  in  Urhe — It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  domestic  animals 
stand  as  regards  the  quality  of  their  manure,  beginning  vrii\\ 
the  best :  —  The  pig,  horse,  sheep,  fat  ox,  store  cattle, 
milch  cow  ;  but  it  will  easily  be  understocd  that  the  quaUty 
of  the  manure  must  depend  upon  that  of  the  food.  The 
elements  of  bacon,  taken  from  the  ordinary  food  of  fatting 
pigs,  you  will  at  once  see  must  have  something  more  valuable 
as  manure  than  that  which  is  left  of  Grass  when  the  elements 
of  milk  are  removed  from  it.  As  regards  your  other  question, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  our  land,  it  is  always  best  to 
use  as  compound  a  manure  as  possible. 

Sliding  Haheows — G  should  apply  to  Mr.  White,  diill-maker, 
Ac,  Evesham  ;  or  to  Wm.  Andrews  and  Josefth  Shem-ood,  of 
Wick,  near  Pershore,  Worcesterslm-e  ;  or  if  he  please,  he  may 
communicate  with  "  H"  through  us  ;  in  that  case  he  should 
send  us  his  address. 

Sow  and  Pigs — Constant  Stib — In  addition  to  the  Cabbage- 
leaves,  ic,  give  her  a  little  Linseed  jelly. 

Theeshing  Machines— J  L'sker — No  such  objection  as  that  you 
urge  against  them  is  made  in  Scotland,  where  maltsters  jiro- 
bably  look  as  sharply  after  their  own  interests  as  they  do 
here.  The  flail  there  is  only  to  be  found  in  "old  curiosity 
shops." 

Tropical  Agbicultdre — J D  Wilson — Will  any  one  inform  our 
correspondent  what  kind  of  one-horse  plough,  and  two-horse 
plough,  with  their  respective  weights,  is  best  suited  for  the 
West  Indies  ?  The  land  is  stiff,  and  becomes  very  hard  under 
a  hot  sun.  The  diflFerence  between  spring  and  uinter  Tares 
is,  we  believe,  one  merely  induced  by  ditferent  treatment  of 
the  same  plant.  The  Winter  Tare  has  acquired  hardiness  by 
its  treatment,  On  the  land  to  be  laid  down,  we  should 
recommend  a  well-cultivated  Turnip-crop  this  year,  and  a 
light  seeding  of  Barley  next  year,  nith  the  following  mixture 
of  Grass-seeds  per  acre  : — Alopecurus  pratensis,  l^lbs. ;  Dac- 
tylis  glomerata,  4  lbs.  ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  2  lbs.  fF.  hetero- 
phylla,  lib.;  F.  pratensis,  21bs.  ;  Lolium  perenne,  10  lbs. ; 
Phlemnpratense,  libs.;  Poatrivalis,  21bs.;  Medicago lupulina, 
1  lb.;  TrifuUumpratense  perenne,  31bs.;  Trifoliimarcpens,  41bs. 
About  the  other  question  next  week. 

Miscellaneous — Melilocus — Mr.  Robinson,  Lisbum,  Ireland. 
Can  any  one  teU  our  correspondent  what  is  the  best  chum 
for  use,  where  10  to  20  lbs.  of  butter  are  made  per  week  1 

*6*  -A^  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late. 


ittarftets, 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  5.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BeiiScou,  H.-retordB,  &c  it    0i«4(,  4 
Beit  Short  Horns  •3840 

st>ooDd  quality  BeaBti    •    2  10      3    4 
Calvet       -        .         .         .4048 

Beet  DowtibSc  Half-breda      —  

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     8       4  10 

Beiiata,  2915;    Shee;*  and  Lambi 


it  Lon^-woole 

Dii:o(fihorn) 
Eweo^nd  seuond  quality 

Ditto  (ahomj 
Lambs       .... 

2'i,65n:  Calvea    103;  Pltrs.aS". 


4    4 


,----,     -..^..,......u    «_fu..ii.fD.    -■■,\f.^".     ufiitca       I  vj  f     llt^s.o^- 

We  have  a  Urga  fallioR  off  in  the  supply  of  Bea*t3  from  last  Monday,  and 
the  ttad-  la  very  bisk  a'  prices  quoted  ab  .ve.  The  supply  of  M'llton  iv  r^- 
intrkably  unilt.  acd  re^diy  bought  up  at  the  ab  ve  quofations;  in  eome  ic- 
••ancesihebest  Sho  ti  D  .ivna.  a»  i^lso  [he  ii.i.ol  se'ling  Lon*;  wool-.have  made 

2d    per  8  ib».  more  (han  we  hav^  slated.- Lamb  Is  aJao  dearer Veal-trade 

JB  heavy,  ihou^jh  m  some  ix.st.in  es  a  lii  lie  briler—Pi^rk-irade  ia  heavy. 

Fkidat,  Mav  9. 

The  late  advance  in  prices  have  ca^.sed  a'.ar^e  in-rease  in  our  supply  of 
Brasu,  aiid  weh^veaconrequenidrtTFa'cin  price.  Thebest  Scots.  &c.,mak« 
v^ryittle,  if  anything,  over  4.  ;  and  rihort  Horns  only  a  trifle  over  3s.  fad. 
pel  albs.  ;  ipcond  qualities  .offer  iniike  proportion—The  same  causs  hasaho 
operaied.nb  .nKiDK  alarKenumbttrof  She»p  and  Lambs  to  this  day's  Mar- 
tet,  iJthouKh  we  sJll  n..uce  a  dtfic  ency  of  Rood  Sheep ;  we  have,  however, 
a  rather  wose  trade,  and  prices  are  about  2d.  per  8  lbs.  lower  ihan  on  Monday 

1^  .  i""  '..'"'ij  ^^"''^'.and  scarcely  any  m-ike  over  6s  ;  and  many  ate 
•old  at  about  5«  4d..  We  have  more  ihao  twice  as  many  Calves  as  on  Friday 
Uuit,  the  trade  IB  rTce.dm^ly  bad,  thi,  b.^e  an  article  which,  at  the  pr^-sent 
time.ls-emnx  w..rieib3nan>h.oKeiBe  lo  the  dead  Market.  It  is  difficult 
t-,  make  mor«  than  4s.  4d.  of  tht  ch,,>cest  Ve^l.  and  many  good  Calves  areaold 
tinder  48. — Pork-trade  u  ,aih.-r  brisk  at  lat-:-  prl.es, 

Beasu,  1091;  Sheej.!  and  LunibB,  11,930 ^  Calves,  207--   Pigs,  208. 
, 41*  West  Smith  field. 


Prime  old  Meadow 

ti-ij  105s  to  110.  I  Infei 


HAV.— Per  Load  of  3G  Tnisses. 
Smithfield,  May  «. 

'  .\rw  Hay        — •  to  — •  I  Clover      1 05a  to  120 
Inferior  Hay    05     100    |  -.iraw         ^8  42 

■'"H'«  Cooraa,  Saittsman. 

Ccmbebland  Market,  ilay  8. 


hupprior  Mead.  Hay  1 12- tons    I  "Superior  Clover  1 16.  lo  IZO.  I 

Inferior  .  95        10.5       Inferior         „     10>         1-8       Straw  38.  tc  i3s 

New  Hay  .  _         _    |  New  Clover         —  _    | 

.TosHUA  Bakbb,  Hay  Salesman. 
■WniTZcnAPEL,  May  'J. 

Fine  njd  Hay    -       loss  10  1 10a  I  Old  Clover       1  lOs       120^1 

Nev  Hay  -        so        100     New  Clover       —         —     Straw      86.  tolls 

[      ..     Interior    —  _   | 
Rlipp^y  U-g»  and  'h^  t-aHp  p:iirem«''y  t'lifgUb. 

HOPS,  Feidat,  May  9. 
Til »  Market  is  fi.Tn  wilhoat  any  alteration  in  prices  »ince  latt  week. 

PATtnuDBK  &  Suint,  i:op  Factor*. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  MayIO.— During  the  week  there  lias  been 
an  increased  supply  of  almost  all  Iduds  uf  Vegetables  ;  hothouse 
fruit  is  also  much  more  plentiful  and  of  better  quality.  Trade 
has  been  pretty  brisk.  Among  Fruit  the  chief  novelty  is  a  small 
quantity  uf  ripe  Peaches,  >\hich  are  offered  at  from  I8s.  to  305. 
per  dozen.  The  price  of  Pines  has  not  altered  since  our  last 
Report.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  becoming  more  plentiful;  they  are 
cliiefly  Black  Hamburglis,  the  best  of  \\hich  may  be  pm*chased 
for  about  15s.  per  lb.  ;  Foreign  varieties  ai-e  very  scarce.  The 
supply  of  Cheiries  is  still  limited.  A  few  green  Apricots  are  to 
be  met  with  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  pottle  ;  green  Goosebenies 
may  also  be  obtained  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  per  pottle.  Of 
Str'awben-ies  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  ;  they  have  not  altered 
in  price  since  last  week.  Among  Vegetables,  the  supply  of 
Broccoh  has  been  tolerably  good  ;  and  Cabbages  are  also  be- 
coming more  plentiful.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  Asparagus,  which  is  good  in  quahty  and  pretty  plentiful.  A 
few  young  Carruts  and  Tui-nips  have  been  offered,  the  former 
bi-inging  from  Is.  Od,  to  3s.  a  bunch,  and  the  latter  from  2s.  to 
4s.  a  bunch.  The  prices  of  French  Beans  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  Report.  Rhubarb  is  a  little 
cheaper.  Lettuces  and  other  Salading  are  becoming  more 
plentiful.  Among  Cut  Flowers  there  is  a  beautiful  display  of 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Ericas,  Pinks, 
Carnations,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Oranfjes,  per  dozen,  Qd  to  S4  6d 
100,  u  10  16m 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  Sjto  I0« 
Giapas,  Hothouse,  pei  lb.,  8*  to  15* 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  litoUtid 
Portugal,  per  lb.,  U  to  3*  GJ 

Apples,  Dess.,  per  bush-,  6«  to  i5i 

—  Kitchen,  4m  to  8» 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  bf.-sv.,  Sr  to  13* 

—  Baking,  pet  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  2t  6d 
Pomegranates)  per  doz..  2»  to  4s 
S'rawberries,  per  oz.,  Gd  to  I* 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  6j  to  &f 
Walnuts,  per  bufchel,  16*  t^.  20f 

VEGEl 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3» 

—  red,  per  doz^  4i  to  12* 

—  plants, perdoz.bnch.,  2*  I06* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  fd  tr.3* 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  2t  t.    ^» 
Sorrel,  per  hf. -sieve,!*  to  1*  6d 
JerusaJ.Artichok,  p.  ht  sv.,  1*  6d  to  2* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  GO*  10  90* 

—  cwt ,  2*  cd  to  6* 

—  bubhel,  ia6d  to  3* 

—  Eidn(-y,  per  bsh.,  2»  to  2j  6d 

—  Autumn,  per  lb..  3d  to  6d 

—  New,  per  lb.,  la  6d  to  S*  Sd 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  3*  to  4* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  1*  to  6* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  6*  to  8« 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  4d  to  \i6d 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  6d  to  2* 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  2*  10  8* 
Morse  Radish,  perbundl*,  IsCd  to6' 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  i«to  6* 
Spinach,  vfr  -ilevc .  liG'  to  2* 


—    bittei,  per  100, 10*  to  20*  ^ 
Lemons,     erdo^en,  1*  to  2* 

—         per  100,  6*  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
Aweet  AlmimdH,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3* 
Cob  Nuts,  pt>r  luu  lbs.,  120*  to  l5u* 
Nut!>,  Baicclona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  SO* 

—  Spanish,  2f* 

—  Cob,  16* 
ABLES. 

Parsnips,  per  doz,,  Gd  to  1*  Sd 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  It  Gd  to.^* 
Garlic,  perlb.,8J  to  lud 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  €d 

—  large,  per  busLel,  4*  to.7'  * 

—  Spanish,  ppr  doz.,  'it  61  to  4i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  iOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  frf  to  3* 

—  —         CoiJ,  I*  Gd  to  3i  -i 
Celeiy,  White,  per  bunch,  I*  10  3* 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  2* 
Endive,  per  score,  1j  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands.  Hd  to  2* 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  5i  to  lOdi 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch,  I* 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  6d  to  Sd 
Parsley,  per  half  siev^,  1*  to  2* 

—  Roots,  pel  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  buncfa,  Gd  to  1* 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  9d 
ChPrvil.  per  nnnnPt.Rt/  tn  4f? 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWABK,  Waters.de,  May  5. 

Thb  supply  during  the  past  week  has  been  less  than  in  s^^vaial  of  the  pre- 
cedirg.  yet  ihp  best  fresh  tamplch  were  only  in  request  by  the  trade;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  li-wneae  of  the  price?,  ihey  oi.ly  purchased  far  pieseni 
consumption-  The  principal  biiyfrs  were  the  cowkeepers,  at  from  jJUs.  to 
3  s.  per  ion.  \Ve  heUeve  'he  oldest  salesman  never  s-iw  before  huch  an  im- 
meuee  qa.>ntity  of  Potatoes  sold  at  !Ui.-h  low  piices.  The  Vork  Rrds  are 
selling  at  from  JOs.  to  75r. ;  but   the    latter    quutaiino    is   uieiely  □•  tninal,  as 

arcely  any  of  the  very  brst  samplei  made  more  than  70s.  per 


Vork  Reda 
Perth 
Fiteshire 
iiarly  Devons 
Late  Uevona 
Cornwall 
leisey  Bluee     - 
—        Whlteit 
Kent  and  Essez  Whites 
Dttch 


40b  to  75«  I  Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys    7""  to  75.- 

'*--         Wisbeai-h   Kidneys    -  -65  60 

—  Blues        .  •    :'6  50 

—  Regents    .  -     60  — 

—  Whitts      -  .40  50 
Guernsey  Blues          -  •    55  GO 

_        Whitfls       -  .    —  _ 

Y.irk- Prince  Regents  -    5S  65 

-  Blues        -        .  .    —  _ 

-  Shaw'-      -        -  -     55  70 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  May  5. 
The  market  tliis  morning  was  moderately  supplied  with. 
English  Wheat  from  Essex  and  Kent ;  best  qualities  sold  at 
last  week's  rate,  but  the  trade  for  secondarj'  descriptions  was 
dull,  although  their  value  remains  unaltered  ;  the  inquiry'  for 
Foreign  was  limited,  and  jirices  are  nominally  the  same.  We 
observe  no  alteration  in  Barley,  either  Malting  or  Grinding,  but 
the  demand  is  conlined  to  retail  purchases  for  immediate  use. — 
Beans  and  Peas  are  each  inquired  after,  and  in  some  instances 
obtain  rather  more  money. — The  show  of  Oats  is  small,  and 
holders  being  firm  in  insisting  on  an  advance  of  Gd.  per  qr.  upon 
the  rates  of  Monday  last,  render  the  trade  less  active. — In  the 
Baltic  markets  prices  ot  Wheat  are  receding,  and  pm'chases 
of  good  red  qualities  may  be  again  made  at  2Gs.  ;  Barley,  17s. 
to  225. ;  White  Peas,  23s.  to  28s. ;  Oats,  9s.  9d.  to  12s.  6d. 
each  f.  o.  b. 

BfilTISH,    PEK   IMPEEIAL  QUABTER,  S.  S.  5.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     While  42  49  Red     .  4S  48 

-  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  —  White  —  — 
Bailey,  Maltine  and  di!tilling  356  tu29a  Chevalier  30  32  Grind.  23  SS 
Oata,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polands  20  23  Feed  19  22 

Nortnumbcrlaad  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed     20     22        Potato     SI     24 

lii?h      .        .         .       .  .        Feed    20    22        Potato      21     23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 64     60 

Uecifurd  and  Essex 58  65 

Rye S9  82 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     28  to  34        Tick    30  36        Harrow    31     37 

Pigeon,  Heligolantl      .    36  to  40       Winds  —  —        Longpod  —     — 

PeaB>  White         .        •        .        .    83  to  37       Maple  35  37        Grey        30     33 

Friday,  May  9. 
We  observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Wheat ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  supply  from  oui*  own  coast,  about  4700  qrs.  are 
reported  to-day  fi-om  Rostock  and  the  lower  Baltic  ports,  part  of 
which  wiU  doubtless  be  oflfercd  for  sale. — The  anivals  of  Foreign 
Barley  are  considerable,  and  in  some  instances  a  reduction  in 
price  is  submitted  to  in  preference  to  incurring  landing  ex- 
penses ;  English  is  heavy  at  late  prices. — Beans  and  Peas  fully 
maintain  thuir  value. — The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with  Oats, 
including  some  quantity  fi-om  abroad,  for  which,  where  sales 
are  pressed,  rather  lower  prices  are  acceded  to. 

IMPEEIAL   AVEEAGES, 
Wb««t. 
per  Quarter-      43'10(/; 
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6  Weeks' Aggreg.  Aver.        46     I         .^1    U  |      21     2  |      ?0    4   |     35     4 

nitrUo  on   Pnr 


■ain'      20     "  I 


Peas. 
31i  ffd 


Diagram  showing  the  tiuctuaiions  in  the  prite  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
*ix  u-pp|t*  en'linK  Saturday,  May  3. 


l^anfiry         -  .         per  qr 

Carraway  -    per  cwt 

Cluver,  Red,  EnK'ish 

—  —     Foreign 

—  White,  Knrllfh     - 

—  — .      Foreign 
Coriander    .... 
tfempteed  -     per  last 
Lla^ced        -         .       p»r  or 

—  Baltir  ^      ^ 


SEEDS,  May  9. 

44e"  to  60S|  LinseedCakef, Foreign,  p.  ton  7i  I0*to9/ 
"  BIuBlard,  Whitp  -  p.h-ith.  10s  Ms 
—  Superfine  ,,  -  12  le 
46         66  —        Brown  ,,        -IB         16 

Rapeseed,  English, pprlast    iGl       3QI 
Rape  Cakeii  -     per  ton    —        -. 

Sairitoin        •-..—        .. 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush.    &         7 
—     Foreign  -         .        -      4s  Cd   0 
Tretoll        -        -     per  cwt 


... p^_ -- 

Cakes.Eng,  peilOOO  IW    0  11/10,  Turnip  (loo  variable  for  qnotaiion), 

EtMosvoiu)  AMD  Lay. 


^al£S  bj?  auction. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
]\/[  ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
-1-T-l  to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Hart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  May  13th,  and  Thursday  15th,  1S45,  at  13 
o'clock,  a  very  fine  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the 
new  and  leading  varieties  ;  also  a  splendid  assoi*tment  of 
GERANIUMS,  and  other  Plants  in  bloom;  with  the  newest 
varieties  of  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  HEARTSEASE,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

ly/l  R.  bRO  WiN^S  tsUPEKb  TULIPS.— Mr.  Glenny, 
-^'-^  who  is  insti-ucted  to  sell  these  by  Auction,  without 
reserve,  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  June,  on  the  premises,  at  Slough, 
will  forward  Catalogues,  by  return  of  post,  in  answer  to  all 
appUcations  addressed  to  him  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office, 
2,,Taristock-street,  Strand. 

nnULlPS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  very  rea- 
-*-  sonable  terms,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  a  small,  but 
choice,  bed  of  TULIPS,  late  the  property  of  an  amateur  col- 
lector. They  will  be  in  perfect  bloom  on  the  14th  inst.  For 
cards  of  admission,  and  catalogues,  apply  at  Mr.  Batten's 
Library,  Clapham-common,  fi-om  which  place  they  are  not  five 
minutes  distant. 


q^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— The  whole  or  a  Partnership 
-*-  in  an  established,  lucrative,  and  highly-respectable  NUR- 
SERY BUSINESS.  The  coining  in  would  be  made  very  easy, 
and  this  advertisement  is  well  worth  attention.  For  a  Partner- 
ship none  would  be  treated  with  but  men  of  known  abilities  and 
good  standing. — Address  to  A.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper, 

SEEDS.- CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON^TREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND." 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STR£ET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  fur  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  n.Td  on  appln  ation. 


HEiNKY  HUMT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  C'lironicle,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9s.  to  71.  10?, 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


PROPAGATING  GLASSES,  l.-^.  per  lb.  ;  or  2*.  6rf. 
to  245.  per  dozen;  BULB  CUCUMBER-GLASSES,  for 
Watering  by  Evaporation  dming  the  growth  of  the  Fruit,  2s.  Gd, 
to  3s.  6d.  each  ;  GRAPE-GLASSES,  with  holes,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6c?. 
each  :  BEE-GLASSES,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  each.  Cvhndrical  CU- 
CUMBER TUBES,  ft-om  6d.  to  4s.  each  ;  FISH-BOWLS,  fi-om 
Is.  M.  each  ;  ditto,  with  hole  in  bottom  for  Fountains,  2s.  Gd. 
per  lb.,  at  Apsley  Pellatt's  Falcon  Glass  Works,  Holland- 
street,  Blackfriars.  Orders  from  the  country,  accompanied 
with  a  Post-office  order,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  NEiGHBOott 
&  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  '*  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c.,  fi-om  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  wifh 
safety,  hinnanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiai-ian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

"  Nutt  on  Bees  "  (5th  Edition)  now  published. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  'con- 
siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Cultxu'e  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  tliis  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  evei-j'  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBuEEiDCE  and  Healv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desu'ed  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis\rick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-y ;  Mr, 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nm-sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street,  London. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING. 
TAMES  GRAY  and  Co.,  No.  7,  Queen's  Terrace, 
'-'  Queen-street,  Clielsea.  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Hortf,  /s^fcurists,  that  they  have  commenced  business  in  the 
above  lir.,,.  One  of  the  fii-m  having  been  a  professional  gar- 
dener, the  adaptation  of  all  stinictures  erected  by  them  to  the 
purpose  intended  ivill  be  guaranteed,  and  all  work  shall  be  of 
the  best  description,  so  as  to  insure  satisfaction  to  those  who 
may  honour  them  with  commands.  Plans  and  Estimates  will 
be  furnished  for  Building  and  Heating  mth  Hot  Water,  and 
gentlemen  waited  upon  in  town  or  country.  Satisfactorj'  re- 
tWences  will  be  given. 


19.— 1845.J      THE 

SUPERIOR      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS     fori 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  iipplicntion  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapourising  Gutters,  Tanlts,  &,c.,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  PouTEH,  wiiose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  now 
80  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  %vith  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  &c.,  it  has  luen  attt-ndril  with  uniform  success.  All 
kinds  of  HorticuItui:il  Hiiil. lings  are  heated  by  J.  PonTEii  upon 
the  most  improvL'd  iirintiitU's.  c-ithi.r  with  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineer  of  lung  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess).  Hut-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  ikc. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance fui-nishud  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  buikUng,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  they  arc  to  be  applied  ;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  Soutliwark-bridgc  Iron  Hoof  and  Building  Worlcs.) 

STEPHENSON  TxD  CO.,  61,  Graceclmrch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Soutliwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufaiturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  iXlUBLE 
CYLINIHIH'AL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  atteniion  of 
scientilic  Hurticuiturists  to  their  nmch  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &,c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  Inittora-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  theii-  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  tleseriptinii,  but  to  those 
■who  have  not  seen  them  in  operatitin.  iimspeetuses  will  be  foi*- 
warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  higln-st  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the'Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  BuihUngs,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  tfcc,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  tfce.  &c.  

HOT.WATER"APPARATUS  FUR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pm'poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  theii-  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dm*abihty  in  the  apparatus  mth  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
tlie  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  lately  erected  at 
Obis  wick. 

D.  and  E.  Batlet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultm-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
dramngs  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
Opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  appai'atus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultui-ists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  tliis  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  dehveiy  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  pubhc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapoui'  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory, 

G~"UAN0TGENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street,  May  10. 

GUANOToFThe  best  quality,  in  bags.-PERUVIAN 
IQl.  10s.  to  111.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  6Z.  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoBTHCOTT,  18,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 

C^  UANO Genuine  Guano,  also  Gypsum,  Sulphates 
-*  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Bone-dust,  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  Sulphate  and  Phospliate  of  Ammonia,  and 
all  other  Manures  on  Sale,  by  MARK  FOTHERGILL,  40,  Upper 
Thames-street.     Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's  Guano. 

ENUiNE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manm-e  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pdiiseb, 
Secretary. 

G~^UANO.— GENtJlN^PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE 
GUANO,  of  the  finest  quahty,  is  now  selling  from  the 
Importer's  Bonded  Warehouses,  and  will  be  shipped  coastwise 
or  forwarded  by  land  carriage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Kekr, 
57,  Lime-street,  London.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
be  confidently  relied  on,  but  samples  and  analysis  will  be 
forwarded  if  required. ___^ 

G^  UANO. — A  cargo  of  excellent  quality, from  Ichaboe, 
'  will  be  sold  from  the  ship  in  any  quantity  not  less  than 
20  tons.  The  advantage  of  purchasing  direct  from  the  vessel 
must  be  manifest  to  consumers. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Edwauds 
and  Fisher,  5,  Trinity-square. 

I^UREGYPSTOI,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  Lime 
-     by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  vei-y  finely  divided  state, 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Agriculture,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
dressing  for  Clover,  &c.,  price  21.  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  7J.  per  ton. 

At  Mr,  LAiff-Es'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 

RAIN'S  GYPSUM,  23s   per  Ton,  Good  and  Cheap. 
No.  397.     April  24.  184r5.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
examined  a  sample  of  Gypsum  sent  by  Mr.  BRAIN,  of  Thomas- 
street,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime 94-10 

Water  5"00 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . ,         . .         . .         -dO 

Animal  Matter  and  Soda  . .        . .     Traces. 

(Signed)        Mitchell  &  Field.  100*00 

~  5a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish-town,  London. 

_  Dielivered  free  of  Cai-tage  to  any  Whai-f  or  Railway  in  Town. 
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f^  UANO.— Genuine  GUANO  (Peruviun  ami  African) 
VT  oil  SALE,  at  Swayne  imd  Bovill's  BiMnlid  WaivliouMS. 
MiU-wall,  Puplaf,  where  the  stuck  may  lie  iiisiircteU  as  im- 
ported.— Apply  as  above,  or  at  11^,  Abehureli-lane,  City, 

'y he' U R A~f  E*  c^ThTlOND'ON'  MANURE  COVl 
A     PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  atic 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  lour  jcar'i 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success    is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Famiiers.     It  wdl  I 
found  most  valuable  f-n-  Sjniiig  U'lieat,    Oats,   Barley    Tar 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  IN'tatni-s,  cither  put  in  with  the  seed 
sown  broadcast;    it  not    only  hcnrfits  the  crop  to  ^■vhich  it  is 
first  used.  Iiut  L-xtc-iids  its    fLTtilising  properties   to  succtedinj, 
years.     Being  pn  pared  witli  thi;  greatest  care,  "  The  Ui  itc    (it 
ordered  direct  from  thL'  rompimy.  or  through  their     \\      itt  I 
agents  in  the  country)    may    always   be    dc-in-iidL-d    t.        tl     i    I  \ 
avoiding  those  serious  disjqjiKiiiitnieiits  to  which  tin   t   i       i   i 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  otl    i  M  i 
nures  in  an  unadulterated  state.     Testimonials  and  paiticulais 
forwarded  on  api)lication. 

The  Coni]i;iny  also  sui)ply  Peruvian  and  African  Guann  Su 
perphnHiihate  of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  .juiilitv.  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

4(1,  New  Ihi.ige-strect.  Edwatid  Pcuser.  Secretaiv 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 
'ILLIAM  CROSSKILL,  Beverley  Iron  Works, 
NEAR  Hull,  YoiiKsuinE. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  ^ear  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imjiorted,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  stri'ngth  ;ind  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Pei-inian,  without  its  impui-itics. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 

Sir, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  :  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J    W.  Kelsby. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  whai  fage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  tlie  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  deliverv  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
giUlons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei'tul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GEJ^UINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  '2Zs.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  I'igorous  analysis.  fc:'' 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  wai'ranted  pure. 

Stpnni  Aiills.  Th'^m=<^-st..  Stnmfnrd-st..  Blackfri ars,  London . 


POTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN 
proved  by  the  following  Testimonial  just  received  :— 

"  Arthurstown,  April,  1845.— Last  season  I  distributed-a  large 
quantity  of  Guano  to  the  tenantry,  to  induce  them  to  get  into 
the  green  cropping  system,  principally  Pemvian.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  yours,  through  a  Watei-ford  house.  It  proved  a 
good  article,  indeed,  much  superior  to  tlte  hest  Penivian. — Yours 
most  obediently,  Wm.  Lomsden." 

"  To  Mr.  Potter,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth." 

The  price  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Peruvian,  and  those  who  study  economy  will  give  it  the  pi'e- 
ference.  Mr.  Potteh  lias  also  testimonials  from  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Porcher,  of  ClifFe,  Weymouth,  and  others,  proving  the 
superiority  of  his  Manure  over  the  Perurian  Guano,  which 
commands  so  high  a  ijrice 

Orders  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to,  and  a  very 
considerable  allowance  made  when  a  quantity  is  taken. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO,  sold  by  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men, Is.  dd.  per  Quart  Bottle,  with  directions. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING,  , 

AND   'I  HE   BEST  EESISTER    OF    FRoST   FOE    GAUDEN    USES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY',^ 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildinss,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  ivhich  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Agi'iGultural  Shows  of  Etigland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  for  roofing,  A:c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made,  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  nith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PIIALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  Isambert  Brunel  for  the   Thames  Tunnel,  being 

FODND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTER    OF    WET}. 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  MNEILL 
(fe  CO.'s,  and  wliich  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
fi-ost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Wannth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  du-ectlons  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  anv  pai't  of  the  town  or  countrv. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  Onxy  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  above  description  of  Roofing 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and 
a  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade^ 

DRAINING  OF  LAND.— THE  WORKMAN'S 
A.  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 

'yO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS.  &c.  —  Mrs. 
i.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  ividow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  foBowing  articles  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-cutting  Macliines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tui'iiip-cutters 
Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please   to   be  particular  in   the   address,    Mary  Wedlake, 

lis,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 

nPHlTpTT^Nt  ECONOMIC  TILE  MACHINE 
A  having  been  on  view,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  offices.  No.  9,  Gray's-iuu- 
square,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  the  hours  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  20?.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Denton,  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  Charnock,  or  the  Makers,  Wakefield.  The  "  A"  Level  for 
Draining,  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address ;  price  30s. 


The  following  are  the  various  uses  to  which  his  PATENT 
ROLLER  may  be  applied  :— 

1.  For  Crushing  Clods,  after  Turnip  crops,  to  sow  Barley. 

2.  For  Rolling  Corn,  as  soon  as  sown,  has  been  found  better 
than  twice  harrowing. 

3.  For  Rolling  Wheat  Lands  sown  late  in  the  yeai*,  wluch 
are  cloddy  in  the  springy. 

4.  For  Rolling  Wlieats,  after  Frost,  upon  light  land  in  the 
spring,  when  tlie  plants  are  out  of  ground. 

5.  For  Rolling  Barley,  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  out 
of  ground. 

ti.  And  again — if  weather  will  permit,  when  the  corn  is  six 
inches  out  of  ground,  is  equal,  if  not  more  valuable  than  once 
hoeing. 

7.  For  stopping  the  Ravages  of  the  Wireworm  and  Grub. 

8.  For  Rolling  Grass  Lands,  and  Mossy  Lands  after  compost, 

9.  For  Preparing  Land  to  sow  Turnips,  Clover,  and  fine 
Seeds. — It  makes  the  finest  bed  imaginable  for  small  seeds. 

Cash  Prices,  with  Travelling  Wheels  complete,  delivered  in 
Hull,  6  ft.  t>  in.,  2U.  ;  6  ft.,  Vdl.  10s.  ;  5  ft.  C  in.,  \U. 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  advance  in  iron,  and  its 
already  making  a  difference  of  Four  to  Five  Pounds  in  the  cost 
of  each  lai-ger  size  RoUer,  it  is  intended,  after  due  notice  being 
given  to  tlie  Agrlcultm-ist,  to  advance  the  price  of  the  Patent 
Roller  3i.  each  size. 

ASIodel  of  the  Roller  is  exiiibited  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  London. 

Upivards  of  Five  Hundred  Patent  Clod  Crushers  have  .been 
sold  from  the  Beverly  Iron  Worlis,  since  January  1st,  1844. 
CROSSKILL'SIMPIMVi:))  IKON  LIQl'ID  MAXURl-]  CARTS. 

PATENT  VFM  rOUTAIlLF.  TirKi;silIN(;  MArlHNE. 
REED'S  PATENT  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH  OR  PULVEUISER— 

Price  bl.  5s. 

CROSSKILL'S   PATENT    WIi:pELS   AND   AXLES   to  carry 

30  cwt.     Price  U.  10s. 

Improved  One-horse  CARTS,  mth  Patent  Wheels  and  Iron 
Axletrees,  price  lol.  10s.  and  121.  12s.,  and  every  other  Imple- 
ment known  in  Agricultm-e  may  be  had  from  tliis  Manufactory. 
CROSSKILL'S  AGRICULTURAL   MACHINE  SHOW-ROOM, 
42,  Qdeen-street,  Hull. 

N.B.  Goods  forwarded,  at  very  fbw  rates,  from  Hull,  by 
steamer,  Ti-ader,  Railway,  Canal,  or  Carrier,  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingd.om. — Iron  Works,  Beverley,  May  10. 

BURBIDGE  and  HEAL Y'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  beUeved  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  mth  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safel}'  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130.  Fleet-street. 

"DAMS  FuR  Raising  water  wixiiuuxla- 

JlV    BOUR,    where  a  fall  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND.  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&,c.,  fonnerly  belonging  to  TV. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  hon,  which 
mil  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 

ages.       A    Ram    and    Fountain  S^Z^^^^       WATKR  RAM. 
Jets    fixed  on  the   premises  for 


inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  otht-r  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  «fcc.     Houses,  tfec.  heated  by  Hot  water. 

TTORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
-■--■-  — J.  Read  begs  leave  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateurs,  and 
Practical  Gardeners,  that — after  31  years'  experience  in  Prac- 
tical Gardening  in  all  its  departments  of  vegetation,  and  mecha- 
nical cultivation  of  trees,  plants,  *fec.  (fcc.  from  the  Apple  to 
the  Grape,  Peach,  and  Pine ;  and  25  years'  practice  in  manu- 
facturing of  Syringes,  Machines,  and'  Engines  for  destroying 
those  Animalculffi  which  make  such  deadly  havoc  on  all  choice 
fiTiit  trees  and  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year — he  has  just 
taken  out  a  New  Patent  for  certain  Improveiiients  in  the  above 
Machines,  which  siu-pass  anything  of  the  Idud  he  ever  made 
before,  and  without  any  increase  of  price.  J.  R.  mil  warrant  the 
Valves  to  be  kept  in  repair  during  the  term  of  the  Patent.  They 
may  be  seen  and  proved  at  3-5,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly. 

N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  Stamped  with  the  Patentee's 
name. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN^SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK, '250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*-'  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  coloui's,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WAKE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash, — ^250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


|\/j  EEN  fun,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic. 
■1-'-*-  Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. — The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  skins  speedily*  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  without  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accorapanj-ing  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  a\HI,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  wiB  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  ttc,  in  boxes  price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  6d.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Country  agents 
required. 
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Fablished  on  the  First  of  every  Blonth,   Price  One   Shillings, 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    MAGAZINE^ 

AND 


This  New  Monthly  Periodical  has  been  estahlished  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating,  in  One  Annual  Volume,  every  subject  of  practical  utility  connected  with 
Horticulture,  Gardening,  and  Natural  History,  and  will  consist  of  Original  Papers,  by  every  writer  of  eminence  in  those  departments  of  Science.  It  will  contain  also  an 
impartial  description  of  every  New  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  introduced  into  this  country  ;  the  results  of  all  useful  Experiments  ;  the  effects  of  New  Fertilisers  ;  the 
accounts  of  New  Practice  ;  and  will  reduce  to  a  perfect  System  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers,  and  the  Practical  Management  of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Stoves,  Frames,  Hot- 
beds, Conservatories,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  important  features  will  he  maintained  hy  Writers  exclusively  engaged  for  this  Magazine  : — 


PoPFLAE  Treatises  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables, 
containing  practical  dii-ections  for  every  Operation,  and  Illustrations  of  all  the  varieties  which 
characterise  the  diflerent  species  of  each  subject. 

DzscEiPTiVE  Flowee  Lists. — Being  a  careful  and  impartial  descnption  of  all  the  principal 
named  Flowers,  including  the  new  ones  to  be  let  out  during  the  current  year. 

Select  Flowees  and  Plants  for  Collections,  to  Show  from,  and  for  the  Open  Border. 
These  will  comprise  carefully  selected  varieties  of  the  principal  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Shi-ubs, 
for  each  purpose,  with  such  notices  as  each  subject  requires. 


New  Flowees,  Plants,  and  Feuits,  as  they  are  inti-oduced,  will  be  regularly  noticed  and 
described,  and  every  information  that  can  be  obtained  relative  to  their  Habits*  and  Culture, 
will  accompany  each  noti:;e,  and  when  of  sufficient  importance,  the  subject  will  be  figured. 

Reviews. — Every  important  Publication  connected  with  Xatural  History,  Bota.ny,  Geology, 
Practical  Gardening,  Farming,  Chemistry,  itc.  ic,  wiU^  be  carefully  and  elaborately 
E-eviewed. 

Floeists'  Flowees.— a  Series  of  Original  Papers  on  the  Progress  of  Floriculture,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Management  of  Florists'  Flowers,  will  regularly  appear. 


T2ie  best  mode  of  securing-  tne  punctual  fielivery  of  ttie  H3^1*ZCuSTir2JAXi  r:^B.SiL3ilWS  is  to  give  an  order  for  it  to  some  Soo^seller 
ia  tlie  iznniediate  neigUbourbooc!,  wiso  may  regrularly  obtaia  it  in  liis  Zaondon  parcels. 


THE  INTRODUCTOUY  NUMBER. 

Contains  Thieteek  Illustrations,  and  Original  Essays  on  the 
following  subjects  : — The  Science  of  Gardening. — The  Pleasures 
of  a  Garden. — The  Annals  of  Floriculture. — Manures  and  their 
Application. — Landscape  Gardening. — Planting  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Estates. — The  Advantages  of  Grafting. — The  effect 
of  Hybridising  on  Flowers  and  Vegetables. — Acclimatizing. — 
In-igation. — Gardening  in  Manufacturing  Towns. — The  Orchard 
and  Fniit  Gardens. — Botanical  Collections. — The  various 
Classes  of  Plants. — Substitutes  for  Glass.— Horticultural  Gar- 
dens.— The  Cultivation  of  Plants  and  Flowers. — The  Training 
of  Climbing  Plants. — The  Cultivation  of  the  Auricula. — Select 
Roses. — Geology,— Fountains,  &c. 


PART  I.,  Price  One  Shilling, 

Contains  Twelve  Illusteations,  and  the  following  Ori,ginal 
Papers  : — The  Culture  of  Hardy  Lilies. — The  Culture  of  Grape 
Vines  under  Glass. — A  Description  of  New  Flowers  and  Plants. 
— A  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — The  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  and  Ilothouses. — The  Apphca- 
tion  of  Manui'es. — Iii-igation. — The  Practice  of  Hybridising. — 
Professor  Low  on  Landed  Property. — Designs  for  Rock  Gar- 
dens.— Ornamental  Timbers. — Description  of  the  Best  Fuchsias. 
— ^Landscape  Gardening. — Planting  Potatoes,  <tc. 


PART  ir.j  Price  One  Shilling, 

Contains  Thibteex  Illusteatioxs,  and  the  following  Original 
Papers  : — The  Cultivation  of  the  Tropreolum. — The  Culttxre  of 
the  Melon. — The  Orchard. — A  Description  of  all  the  important 
Dahlias. — Plant  Structures  for  Dwelling-houses. — Properties  of 
the  Hyacinth. — Practical  Management  of  Gardens.  Green- 
houses, &:c. — Horticultural  Societies. — Removal  of  Roses. — 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany. — Ladies'  Botany,  and  Botany 
for  Ladies. — Myatt's  Pine  StrawbeiTy. — Fuchsia  Fulgens. — 
Flowers  not  in  Character. — The  Pelargonium. — Teti-atheca 
Hirsuta. — Dipladenia  Crassinoda. — Laplacea  Semiserrata. — 
Irrigation. — The  Force  Pump. — Horticultui-al  Notes,  ttc. 


PART  III.,  Price  One  ShillinGj 

Contains  Seven  Illusteations,  and  the  following  Original 
Papers  ; — A  Treatise  on  Hardy  Evergreens. — The  Culture  of 
the  Deodai',  or  Indian  Cedar. — Landscape  Gardening. — Florists' 
Flowers. — A  Description  of  New  Orchidaceous  Plants. — Manage- 
ment of  Small  Gardens. — Practical  Management  of  Flower 
Gardens,  Plants  under  Glass,  the  Stove  and  Orcliidaceous 
House,  Conservatoi"y  and  Greenhouse,  ».tc. — The  Flowers  and 
Plants  of  Scriptui*e. — Xotes  on  the  Vine. — Six  best  Hai'dy 
ShiTjbs  for  Exhibitions. — Polygala  Dalmaisiana. — Culture  of 
the  Neapolitan  Violet. — LucuUa  Pinciana. — The  Double  Sweet 
"Wilham. — Culture  of  the  Achimenes. — Barbacenia  Squamata. — 
Horticultural  Notes,  Jcc. 


PART  lY.,  Price  One  Shilling, 

Contains  Twelve  Tllusteattoxs,  and  the  following  Original 
Papers  : — A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Peach-tree  on 
Open  Walls. — A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hardy  and  Half- 
hardy  Annuals,  with  a  Description  of  120  of  the  S'ewest  and 
most  Choice  Varieties. — Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Florists' 
Flowers. — A  Treatise  on  "Waste-land  Planting. — Crj'ptadenia 
Uniflora. — Carolinea  Insignis. — Practical  Gardening. — Fancy 
Trelhses  for  Climbers. — The  One-shift  System  of  Potting. — The 
Theorj'  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  Plant  Houses. — Disocactus  Bifor- 
mise. — The  Raising  of  Plants  from  Seed. — Pamassia  Asarefolia. 
— Gentiana  Verna. — Liquid  Fertilisers. — Bignonia  Radicans. — 
Gardenia  Stanleyana.  —  Alstrcemeria  Ligtu.  —  Horticultural 
Notes,  itc. 


PART  v.,  Price  One  Shilling^ 

Contains  Eight  Illustbatioxs,  and  the  following  Original 
Papers  : — A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hai'dy  Stocks  and 
Wallflowers. — Practical  Gai-dening  in  the  Flower  Garden, 
Stove,  Orchidaceous  Eou?e,  Greenhouse,  CoiiservatL^ry,  EUtchea 
Garden,  and  Fruit  Garden. — Horticultural  Buildings. — New 
Flowers  of  the  Season. — Iron  Pipes. — Cucmnbers. — Asparagus. 
— Rapid  GrOTvth. — Importance  of  Glass  in  Hordcnlture. — ^Ber- 
beris  Infoliata. —  Trellises. — Petunia. —  Culture  of  Balsam. — 
Old  Trees. — The  Flovrer  Garden. — Animals  and  Plants. — Hor- 
ticultui'al  Notes,  Arc. 


'STtsifmonfals  of  x^n  |3i£ss  in  fabour  of  t^e  ^ortitultural  iltaga^me. 


"  A  specimen  of  a  new  periodical,  which  promises  to  be  more 
practical  than  any  of  its  contemporaiies,  dedicated  to  the  science 
of  gardf^ning.  The  de^n  of  the  HoBTicrLTUEAL  Maga2I>'e 
is  to  write  as  if  the  reader  knew  nothing  about  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  composing  a  treatise  for  popular 
instruction.  The  conteqts  of  this  specimen  promises  a  nsefiil 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  amateiu*  gardener." — The  Critic. 

"  One  of  the  few  works  open  to  practical  men.  Without 
having  any  predilection  in  its  favoui*,  there  is  too  much  good 
sense  and  sound  practice  to  warrant  us  in  placing  it  second  to 
any  periodical  of  the  present  day — and  we  recognise  in  it  the 
pens  of  several  excellent  practical  men." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

"  The  most  valuable  periodical  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Without  undervaluing 
any  of  the  numerous  other  periodicals  devoted  to  this  subject, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tlie  Hoeticultural  Magazine 
appears  to  us  to  surpass  them  all  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  plan,  the  pi'actical  character  of  the  papers  which  it  contains, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  its  exti-eme  cheapness."  —  Irish 
Farmers'  Journal. 

"Calculated  to  be  useful The  information  is  given 

in  a  popular  foi-m,  divested  of  scientific  technicalities." — United 
Gardeners'  Journal. 

*'  The  great  charm  of  this  work  is  the  practical  character  of 
the  subjects  of  wldch  it  treats,  and  the  plain  and  perspicuous 
manner  in  wliich  they  are  ti-eated.  A  pemsal  of  the  number  is 
as  reS-esliing  as  a  walk  in  the  counti^,  and  to  the  mere  seeker 
of  amusement  must  be  interesting  ;  to  those  who  i^ish  to  be- 
come conversant  vdtlx  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  science 
of  gardenings  it  is  invaluable." — Blrmingliara  Journal. 

"  It  is  well  edited,  and  its  treatises,  small  and  large,  are 
^iTitten  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  neither  gardener,  hor- 
ticulturist, nor  amatetu'  can  well  fail  to  understand  them,  or 
mistake  the  plain  practical  directions  given." — Birmimjham 
Advertiser. 

"  This  is  a  sound  and  practical  work,  and  must  soon  become 
avadc  mecuravnitli  all  lovers  of  the  garden.  Its  advice  and 
directions  on  every  section  of  horticultural  science  are  simply 
and  satisfactorily  given,  particulai-isingthc  ti*eatment  of  plants, 
flowers,  &c.,  in  each  month.  So  fully  convinced  are  we  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  its  rules,  that  we  shall,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  garden,  make  the  HoExicuLxrHAL  Magazine  our 
text-book." — Shc^eUl  Iris. 

"  Each  number  opens  ■vrith  that  which  ought  to  form  the  chief 
object  in  every  instructor  or  adviser,  'Practical  Gardening,' 
and  is  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  elegantly-wTitten  matter, 
mingling  the  useful  with  the  agreeable." — Hereford  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  popular  favour,  and  one  that 
WG  can  cordially  commend.  Thei-e  are  admirable  articles  on 
the  orchard,  pruning  forest-trees,  ti-ansplanting,  hybridising, 
Potato  planting,  landscape  gardening,  the  properties  of  flowers. 
pew  flowers  and  plants,  and  the  Hke.  The  woi-k  is  excellently 
illustrated,  and  has  moreover  some  well-'niitten  reriews." — 
Leices-ier  Journal. 

*'  This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  pcncharJ.  for  horticulture.  The  information  upon 
flowers,  fruits,  the  kitchen-garden,  »tc.,  is  extensive,  and  de- 
rived from  the  highest  sources.  By  its  use,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  soon  become  practical  florists  and  gardeners.  Every 
new  plant  introduced,  and  everj-  recent  discovery,  is  found  in 
its  pages  lucidly  explained,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  well- 
executed  engra^-ing.s." — Shropshire  Conserviative . 

"  A  new  periodical  on  the  very  pleasant  subject  of  gardening, 
and  full  of  practical  matter,  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  be  easily 
understood  by  persons  who  have  never  handled  a  spade  or  rake 
in  their  lives." — Hampshire  Advertiser. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  a.*;  a  high  gar- 
dening authority — quiteof a practicalcharacter.  Ourcountrj-men 


w'lil  not  find  themselves  humbugged  iiith  far-fetched  specula- 
tions in  the  sciences  of  chemistiy  and  vegetable  physiology ; 
they  at  once  begin  \i"ith  practical  insti-uctious  for  the  month. 
This  sort  of  prehminary  direction  clears  the  way  for  special 
subjects  ;  and  we  have  Vine-cultnro  ;  application  of  manures  ; 
rock-work;  pruning  for.jJJ^trees ;  horticulttu'al  buildings; 
hariiy  Lilies  (with  lovelj illustrations) ;  transplanting;  hybrid- 
ising ;  grafting ;  Potato  planting ;  with  innumerable  other 
practical  subjects,  all  treated  in  a  practical  way.  The  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  exclusive  professional  bent  of  this  pe- 
riodical, we  cannot  sufficiently  admii*e.  It  is  pruned  of  every 
superfluity — the  very  model  of  a  gardeners  oracle — and  de- 
serves a  wide  measure  of  success." — RenfreicsMre  Advertiser. 

"  This  new  monthly  periodical  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  been  issued.  The  combination 
of  horticulture  and  fioricultui-e  is  extremely  judicious  ;  and  the 
choice  of  subjects,  which  include  full  and  clear  directions  for 
each  month,  equally  so.  Woodcuts  are  given  where  required." 
— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

'■'  It  contains  original  essays  on  the  leading  topics  of  interest 
connected  witli  horticulture,  along  with  plain  and  practical  di- 
rections for  the  cultivation  of  those  flowers,  shrubs,  «kc.,  which 
are  most  in  vogue.  The  work  is  liberally  and  eflectively  illus- 
trated."— Aherdecji  Journal. 

*'  This  is  a  new  candidate  fo^*  public  favour.  The  papers  are 
varied  and  interesting.  The  aiticles  on  the  Rose,  the  Pelargo- 
nium, the  Hyacinth,  the  culture  of  Myatt's  Pine  Strawberry,  and 
the  cal^are  of  the  Melon,  are  of  a  superior  order." — Shrewsburi/ 
Journal. 

"  The  HoRTicnLTCEAL  Magazine  contains  a  judicious  article 
on  Landscape  Gardening,  with  an  illustrative  woodcut.  The 
manner  in  which  the  writer  shows  how  the  disadvantages  of  a 
piece  of  ground  may,  by  skilful  management,  be  tui-ned  int^i 
beauties  and  advantages,  is  clear  and  satisfactoiy.  The  notice 
of  '  The  Scripture  Herbal,'  by  the  late  amiable  Lady  Callcott,  is 
well  wi-itten,  and  does  justice  to  a  verj-  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing book." — Glasgow  Argus. 

"  The  contents  are  invaluable  to  every  gardener,  and  no  lover 
of  horticultural  and  floral  pursuits  should  be  without  it." — 
CheUen]tam  Journal. 

"  To  the  professional  as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener  or  hor- 
ticulturist, this  Idagazine  will  prove  a  valuable  companion,  from 
the  extensive  and  general  infui-mation  afforded  on  the  subjects 
of  liis  study  and  care  :  while  from  the  happy  uaanner  in  which 
the  various  topics  arc  treated  of,  it  may  be  perused  ^rith  pleasure 
by  the  general  reader." — Dundee  Courier. 

"  Its  articles,  for  the  most  part,  are  thoroughly  practical,  and, 
what  is  exti'emely  rare  in  so  clever  a  work,  are  distinguished  for 
sound  sense  and  simpficity.  Science,  stripped  of  her  abstruse 
terais  and  te clinic ahties,  is  here  clothed  in  the  plain  and  familiar 
language  wliich  evex'y  one  can  understand  and  appreciate.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  well-initten  practical  magazine,  and  therefore 
most  useful,  if  not  esseutial,  to  all  gardeners  and  florists  who 
wish  their  knowledge  to  keep  pace  ^^ith  that  of  the  age  they 
live  iu." — Ten  Towns  Messenger. 

"  The  plan  of  this  work  seems  very  judicious,  and  the  execu- 
tion good.  The  detailed  notices  of  the  gardening  operations 
for  each  month,  given  much  more  fully  than  in  the  ordinary 
'  Gardener's  Instructors,'  "nill  no  doubt  be  verj-  usefid  to  ama- 
teurs. The  woodcuts  are  numerous  and  excellent." — Grc-at 
Western  Advertiser. 

"  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  Numbers  now  before  us,  its  projectors  may 
reasonably  ground,  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  a  hope  that  it  ivill 
become  extensively  popular.  The  contents  of  each  Number  are 
vaiied  and  valuable,  the  articles  are  popularly  and  intelhgibly 
written,  and  the  infoimation  given  is  digested  and  arranged 
with  great  care." — ii'e stem  Lurni7\ary. 


A  popular  work  on  gardening,  adapted  to  bring  the  m^ost 
successful  system  of  gardening  within  the  reach  of  almost  every- 
body. The  simplicity  of  its  style  makes  it  invaluable  to  the 
general  reader,  wliile  the  wide  range  of  its  subjects  gives  bi-m  all 
the  information  he  requires.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
Magazine  to  our  ^aders.  assuring  them  tliey  w^  find  in  its 
pages  ail  the  information  in  gractical  gardening  that  they  may 
want." — Ipsisich  Express. 

"  There  is  in  each  Number  a  great  body  of  usefUl  informatioc, 
possessing  the  highest  interest  to  horticultniists  and"^gai"deners» 
as  well  as  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  most  deilghtfal  de- 
partment of  creation." — Worcester  Herald. 

"  The  papers  iu  the  Xumbers  before  us  treat  of  subjects  in 
every  branch  of  gardening  in  a  popular  and  practicai  style,  but 
manifestly  directed  by  truly  scientific  principles. — Keni  Herald. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  pains  or  expense  spared  to  render  the 
information  of  which  it  is  the  medium  as  varied  and  extensive 
as  possible.  The  writers  iu  it  ai'e  eridently  practical  and  scien- 
tific men.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  fine  bold  t;v"p'e.  and  the 
illusti'ations,  which  are  numerous,  are  very  cleaiiy  and  beauti- 
fully executed.  Altogether  we  can  recommend  this  periodical, 
as  promising  to  become,  if  it  is  not  so  already,  the  best  of  its 
class  and  design." — Iiochest<:r  Gazette. 

"  A  very  usefully  written  and  extremely  well  illustrated  pnb- 
hcalion.  *  The  results  of  long-practised  scientific  attention  to 
its  well-selected  topics  are  given  with  that  felicity  of  detail 
which  holds  the  pride  of  authorship  in  due  subordinatiou  to  the 
instruction  proposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  reader.  The  informa- 
tion is  consequently  no  less  perspicuous  than  it  is  adequately 
copjious,  and  must  render  the  publication  welcome  to  a  large 
class  of  society." — Taunton  Couritr. 

"  The  parts  before  us  teem  with  interesting  information.  In- 
deed, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saring,  witii  respect  to  one 
department  of  this  magazine  (and  it  is  one  to  which  we  have 
given  some  attention),  that  it  excels  any  publication  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  met  with  before.  We  refer  to  the  information  with, 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  which  is  altogether  so  full, 
plain,  and  practical,  that  it  affords  at  once  what  could  be  ac- 
quired otherwise  only  by  years  of  inquiry  and  experience.  To 
the  professional  florist,  as  well  as  to  the  amateur,  therefore,  the 
work  will  be  of  the  greatest  service,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  their  attention.  The  illustrations,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  faithfully  and  beautifully  executed.  The  writing  gene- 
rally is  elegant  and  perspicuous,  and  we  trust  the  magazine  will 
have,  as  it  deserves,  a  most  extensive  circulation." — GlasgotB 
Courier. 

"  The  writer,  with  great  good  sense,  aims  at  being  more 
famihar  rather  than  more  original  than  Ms  predecessors.  This 
Magazine  is  cheap,  beautifully  and  profusely  illusti-ated,  and 
embodies  a  selection  of  articles,  both  practical  and  scientific, 
which  must  greatly  tend  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture." 
—  M'estetii  Agricidturiit. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  Magazine  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  science  tolioiTicultural  impi-ovement.  and  towards  this 
ail  knowiedge  is  requisite.  The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
be  informed  of  every  operation  at  the  season  required  ;  and.  as 
it  appears  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  so  that 
ever}'  man  mav  be  liis  own  gardener, — not  only  in  things  com- 
mon" and  usiful,  but  in  respect  to  the  choicest  and  most  difficult 
to  raise  of  garden  produce.  The  illustrations  are  abundant, 
and  beautifully  executed." — Keene's  Bath  Jovnial. 

"A  new  periodical,  addressing  itself  to  all  who  love  garden- 
ing. It  purposes  to  be  eminently  practicah  The  wiiters  make 
it  their  i-ule  to  premise  that  their  readers  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  thi.-v  treat  of;  so  they  begin  mth  the  beginning,  and 
tell  them  minutely  what  is  to  be  done,  learing  nothing  to  sur- 
mise. Woodcuts  are  introduced  where  required  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation  or  iRustration." — Somerset  County  Gazette^ 


For  continuation  of  Testimonials,  see  Part  VI.  op  "The  Horticultural  Magazixe,' 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  General  Sleeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Institution  will  be  h^ld  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  Ludgate-bill.  on  "Wednesday,  4th  June  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Eleeting  Four  Poor  Persons  to  the  benefit  of  a  Pension 
of  !(!'.  per  annum,  fromamonfj  the  follomng  Candidates,  whose 
Testimonials  have  been  examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

Age.         Residence. 
3d  application,  aged  fi" — Bristol. 


Name. 
Geouge  Martin, 
John  Adamson, 
Baun^t  Farellt, 
Thomas  Farmer, 
John  Fisheh., 
John  Garnell. 


2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 


ChRTSTOFRER  GlBE0NS,2d 


James  Stedman, 
Richard  Stoyles, 
Ann  Cooper, 
James  En'erest, 
Mary  Hamilton, 
John  Longhdrst, 
■\ViLLiAM  Mat, 


2d 
2d 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


G8— Mortlake. 
6S — London. 
fi4— Mitch  am. 
70 — Kennington. 
7S— Ea?t  Earn. 
59 — Hendon. 
76— London. 
78— Liskeard. 
64— Wentworth. 
61- Bagshot. 
7-1- — Hammersmith . 
57— Charlton. 
76 — Footscray. 


The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  Eleven  o'clock  precisely. 
The  Ballot  mil  commence  at  Twelve  and  close  at  Two  o'clock 
precisely.  Edw-uid  R.  Cdtler,  Secretary. 


■pOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENG- 
■  ^  LANll.— The  General  Jleetin":  t\t.11  be  held  at  the  Society's 
Souse  in  Hanovur-square,  on  Tliui-sday,  the  22d  of  May,  'at 
12  o'clock  preci::ely. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  James  HrDsos^,  Seeretaiy. 
London,  7th  May,  1S45. 


"pOYAL    SURREY    ZOOLOGICAL     GARDENS, 
i^  FIRST  FLOWER  SHOW  OF  THIS  SEASON. 

On  "WEDNESDAY  nc?;t,  JIAY  21,  the  Royal  South  London 
Floiicultural  society  mil  hold  the  first  of  their  splendid  series 
of  Flower  Shows  at  the  Gardens,  on  which  occasion  an  unusual 
number  of  valuable  prizes  will  be  given  by  the  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  offered  by  Members,  and  aiTangements  have  been 
made  to  render  the  Floricultural  Exliibition  worthy  tlie  patron- 
age and  high  standing  of  this  Society.  In  addition  to  the  Grand 
Panorama  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  the  celebrated  Juve- 
nile Minstrel  Brothers  (from  5  to  12  years  of  a^e)  will  peiforni 
dming  the  day.  Bright's  Brass  Band  is  also  engaged,  and  the 
Evening  Exhibition  of  Fu-ewox'ks,  concluding  mth  a  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Tableau  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  will  present  a  pyi'otechnic  display  never  equalled. 
Doors  open  at  One.     Admission  One  Shilling. 

STANHOPE  NURSERY,  GLOUCESTER-ROAD,  OLD 
BROMPTON. 

JAMES  RIGBY,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Seeds- 
man, has  for  sale  a  most  splendid  Scarlet  Geranium, 
named  "The  Queen's  Peiiietual,"  remarkable  for  the  size, 
brilliancy,  and  constant  succession  of  its  bloom,  being  the  very 
best  Scarlet  Geranium  ever  yet  grown.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  well  suited  for  the  conservatory,  or  for  tm*ning  out.  A 
house  70  feet  in  length  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Stanhope  Nur- 
sery fuU  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  flower.  Very  fine  plants  24s. 
per  dozen  ;  fine  ditto  ISs.  ;  ditto,  strong  small  (litto.  12s. 

J.  R.  has,  in  addition  to  his  general  stock  of  Camellias, 
Heaths,  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  Dwarf  and  Standard 
Roses,  Shrubs,  &c.,  several  plants  of  that  splendid  ornamental 
evergreen  the  Araucaria  Braziliensis,  from  1^  to  3  feet  high. 

"MARCHIONESS  OF  ORMONDE."  DAHLIA. 
CAMUEL  GIRLING  having  supplied  the  wholesale 
^  orders  to  the  Trade  of  this  beautiful  variety,  have  still  a 
few  plants  on  hand,  and  can  now  supply  persons  in  the  Trade 
with  plants  at  the  regular  discount  price,  and  Amateurs  at 
10s.  6(7.,  including  a  tin  box  and  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
country  ;  almost  every  variety  of  new  and  old  Dahlia  can  yet  be 
had  on  application,  and  after  the  20th  of  May,  collections  will 
be  sent  out,  including  a  portion  of  the  choicest  of  last  year's 
varieties,  in  which  he  is  plentiful,  at  12s.  per  doz.  Collections 
of  50  good  sorts,  well  arranged  and  embracing  a  porfion  of 
fancy  or  border  Dahlias,  for  25s.,  and  100  for  40s..  left  to  the 
choice  of  S.  G,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Bedding  plants  gene- 
rally at  moderate  prices.  S.  G.  beg  leave  to  state  that  his 
Dahha  Plants  are  strong  and  heahhy. 
Danecroft  Niu-sery,  May  17.  1845 


T^^M.  IVERY,  Florist,  &c..  Peckham,  begs  to  ir- 
'  *    form  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  can  again  supply 
strong  plants  of  those  Beautiful  FUCHSIAS, 

SIR  H.  POTTINGER    7s. '6rf. 

SIR  W.  MAGNAY 5s.  M. 

Catalogues  of  CINERARIAS  may  be  had  on  appUcation. 

A   PAUL  and  SONS' catalogue  of  DAHLIAS, 
•    GERANIUMS,    VERBENAS,    FUCHSIAS,  Aic.    &c.   is 
now  ready  and  t\t11  be  foi-warded  gi-atis,  per  post,  on  application. 
The  plants  are  good,  and  prices  moderate. 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  *fc  GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near*  the 
Metropolis,  has  bad  the  honour  to  be  conr.ulttd  by  a 
number  nf  NobleuRU  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  construction  and  heating 
of  Horticultural  Buildings  in  the  mo.st  economical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  arrangements  as 
mil  enable  him  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects  ;  and  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  him  at 
Chiswick  Nursery,  near  London. 


THE    NEWEST    AND   VERY   BEST    FUCHSIAS, 

VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  PANSIES,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CARNATIONS,  and  FIOOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND    CO.   continue   to   supply  the   above 
liighly-ornamental  plants  per  post,  fi-ee,  at  the  foUomng 
prices.     Their  collection  of  the  above  is  the  most  extensive  and 
select  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  insuring  to  the  purchaser 
the  certainty  of  recei\ing  none  but  fii-st-rate  varieties, 
FUCHSIAS. 
YotTELL  &  Co.'s  S  New  and  Splendid  Seedlings,  42s. 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties  of  Fuchsias   12s. 

12  Ditto  ditto,  New 21s. 

50  Fine  Varieties    40s. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto 60s. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  6s.,  the  Selection  left  to  YouellandCo. 
12  Ditto  10s.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PANSIES.    [Sent  postage  fi-ee.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  by  name       .        .        .    10s.  per  dozen, 
12  E.xti-a  Fine        do.  do.      >       .        .        .    18s.         „ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
Fifty  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  j 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  Advertisement  of  Mar.  15. 
PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
Idnds  seut  per  post,  free,  for  6s. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s. 
Sbo'^  Flowers 2  10 


ditto  ditto  ditto        .  5    0 

12  ditto  ditto         Show  Flowers  1  10 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .  3    0 

12  pau's  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .         .         .        .  0  12 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .  1     1 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co, 

FINE  ERICAS, .It's,  per  ('.ozen- 

ARAUCARIA  TMBRTCATA,  (>R  CHILI  PINE  TREE.— Four- 
year-old  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  8  to  10  inches,  101.  per  100,  or 
30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  13  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  (lOs.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  &  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  fi-om  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  2s.  fid.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  9s.  and 
13s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,  hii'suta,  and  grandiflora,  9s.  per 
dozen  ;  Achimenes  picta,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Finns  excelsa  from  Seed,  9in.  to  1ft.,  43s  per 
dozen. — Great  Yarmouth  Nui-sery,May  17,  1845. 


M 


ESSRS.    J.    &   H.    BROWN    are    now    sending 
out  the  follomng  desu-able  plants,  for  bedding,  &c.  : — 


AnagalUs  Breweri  and  hicolor, 

8s.  per  doz. 
Antirrhinums,  of  sorts,  6s.  do. 
Alstrcemerias,  8  vars.,  Is.  Bd. 

each. 
Cinerarias,  8  vars.,  Qs.  per  doz. 
Calceolarias,  12  best  vars.,  18s. 

per  doz. 
Shrubby  yellow,for beds,  4s.  do. 
Fuchsias,   all  the  newest  and 

best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort, 

12s.  per  doz. 
Other  good  kinds,  Gs.  do. 
Geraniums.  —  General      Tom 

Thumb,  2s.  (^d.  each. 
Scarlet,  variegated,  andothers, 

6s.  per  doz. 
HeUotropiums,  4s.  and  Qs.  do. 
Iberis  sempervirens,  J)s.  do. 
Lantana  crocea  speciosa,  fine 

for  beds,  9s.  do. 
Lobelias,  6  vars.,  Qs.  do. 
Lychnis  fulgens  and  coronata, 

^s.  do. 
Linum  flavum.  Qs.  do. 
Mimulus,  6  vars.,  Qs.  do. 
New  Border  Pinks,  4s.  do. 
Do.  Yellow  Picotee,  3?,  per  pair. 
CEnothera  macrocarpa,  fine  for 

beds,  9s.  per  doz. 
Petunias,  6  new  vars.,  Qs,  do. 
Other  good  lands,  4s.  do. 
Pentstemons,  6  best  vars.,  6s. 

do. 
Phloxes,  best  vars.,  ^s.  do. 
Potentilla,  6  fine  species,  Gs. 
Silene  laciniata,  fine  for  beds, 

ds.  per  doz. 
Scutellaria  splendens,  fine  for 

beds,  ds.  do. 


Salvias,  6vars.,  4s.  &  Qs.  p.  doz. 
Tigiidia,     CommeUnas,      and 

Marvel  of  Peru,  2s.  Gd.  do. 
Verbenas,  12  best  and  newest 

varieties,  Q$.,  others  4s.  do. 
Viola  arborea,  or  Tree  Violet, 

Is.  &d.  each. 
Most  of  tJiG  above  can  be  sent  ty 

post. 

Rock  Plants, 
25  superior  sorts,  15s. 
50  do.  25s. 

50  do.,  herbaceous  plants,  25s, 
100  herbaceous  plants,  45s. 
Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

Climbers. 
Buddlea   Lindleyana,    3s.   Gd. 

each. 
Cobffia  scandens,  Gs.  per  doz. 
Maurandyas,  3  vars.,  9d.  each. 
Lophospermum,  3  do.  9d.,  do. 
CalampeUs  scabra,  Is.  Gd.  do. 
Ceanothus  diraiicatus,  2s;  Gd. 

do. 
Clematis    azurea  grandiflox'a, 

24s.  per  doz. 
C.  Sieboldii,  18s.  do. 
C.   montana,   fine    Ught  blue, 

rapid  climber,  2s.  each. 
Glycine  sinensis,  Is.  Gd.  each. 
NeV     scarlet      Honeysuckle, 

Youngii,  2s.  do. 
Jasminums,  6  vars..  Is.  do. 
Passifloras,  4  vars.  Is.  do. 
Climbing  Roses,  one  of  a  sort, 

9s.  per  doz. 
Pyrus  japonica,  4  species,  Is. 

each. 
Androm  eda  floribunda,  in  pots, 

2s.  Gd.  each. 


The  above  carefullypacked  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Payment  by  Post-office  order,  or  reference 
in  town.  Lists  of  new  and  choice  Greenhouse  plants.  Dahlias, 
&c.,  can  be  had. — Albion  Nui'sery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


■WOODLANDS  NURSERY,|MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

WWOOD  AND  SON  respectfully  solicit  attention  to 
•  their  superb  FUCIl.SIAS  and  VERBEXAS,  collections 
of  which  mil  be  sent  at  the  following  piices,  the  solection  of 
sorts  being  left  to  themselves.  ^ 

FUCHSIAS. 
12  fine  varieties  for  . .     . .    6s.  I  12  new  vars.  for  exhibition  18s. 

12  superior  ditto       . .     . .     9s.  I  50  fine  vars.  fur  exhibition  30s. 

13  superb  ditto 12s.  |  50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  50a. 

VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for  5s. 

12  superior  ditto      . .        . .        "i .        . .        . .    9$. 

12  superb  ditto        12s. 

A  few  SELECT  PLANTS— Extracted  from  General  Catalogue. 


Per  Plant- 

—a. 

d. 

Acliiraenes  hirsuta 

3 

6 

„         picta 

3 

6 

„          rosea  exiraia 

2 

ti 

,,          splendens  . . 

2 

6 

Amicia  zvgomeris 

il 

6 

Azalea  iudica  alba  su- 

perba 

7 

R 

,,      Cleopatra 

10 

6 

Gladstonssii     . . 

:t 

(i 

„       Incomparable  . . 

10 

6 

„      magnitlora 

10 

6 

,,       variegata 

2 

6 

And  many  others. 

Bracliysema  platj'ptera 

3 

6 

XIrugmansia  avbuscula 

3 

6 

„       Knightii,  double 

white 

•/, 

fi 

Euddlea  Lindleyana    . . 

2 

C, 

Oestrum  aurantiacum  . . 

7 

B 

Chorozema  macrophylla 

1 

(i 

„           spect.'ibilis 

3 

(> 

Corrsaa  grandiiiura 

2 

e 

Per  Plant — s. 


Con'a:*a  Gre^^llei 

Dillwynia  glycinifoha  . .    3 
,,         speciosa        . .     2 

Echites  atropurpurea  . .    7 

Franciscea  latifolia      . .     3 

Gloxinia  Cartonii         . .     3 
,,      macrophylla  va- 

riegata         2 

,,  Priestleyana  . .  2 
„  speciosa  grandiflora  2 
„  ,,  superba . .  2 
„  tubiHora    . .        -  -    2 

Inga  pulcherrima         . .    3 

Leschenaultia  gi*andifiora  2 

Nerimn  Oleander  Tangle  3 

Piraelea  spectabilis 

Silene  speciosa 

Siphocampyius  glabrius- 

cula       

,,      lantauifolia 

Tetranema  mexicana  . . 

Veronica  speciosa 


3  e 


"W.  Wood  and  Son's  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fuchsias  and 
Vei'benas,  also  Lists  of  Petunias,  Anag;iliis,  Miscellaneous 
Greenhouse  and  Hai-dy  Herbaceous  Plants,  S'ai-ubs,  and 
Climbers,  may  be  had  gratis  on  apfdication. 

Plants  will  be  presented  to  defray  expense  of  carriage^  A 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown 
correspondents. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD 

SUSSES. 
1%TEW  ROSES. -Damask  Perpetual,  "MOGADOR," 
-L^    brilliant  scarlet,  finely  shaded  with  pmijle,  well-formed, 
large,  and  very  double  ;  habit  of  Rose  du  Eoi.  21^-.  each. 

Hybri-cl  Perpetual,  "COMTESSE  DUCHATEL,'^  bright  rosy 
carmine,  most  beautifully  cupped,  large  and  vei"y  double,  retain- 
ing its  brilliant  colour  severiU.  days  after  expanding,  21s.  each. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of 
soliciting  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  above  named 
new  and  unique  Roses,  now  offering  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  strong  plants  of  which  ai-e  ready  for  immediate 
ti'ansit,  together  vtith  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  season. 

The  month  of  May  being  considered  the  most  favourable 
time  for  planting  out  China,  Tea-scented,  Bourbon,  and  other 
Roses  usually  gro^-n  in  pots,  Wllliam  Wood  &  Son  are  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  from  their  very  extensive  stock  at 
the  under-named  prices,  the  selection  of 'sorts  being  left  to 
themselves ; — 

L'  Isle  de  Bourbon       per  doz.  12s. 

ditto  finer  varieties         - . .         . .     ISs.  to  24s. 

China       I2s.  „  ISs. 

Tea-scented       12s. 

ditto  finer  varieties  . .        . .    ISs.  to  24s. 

Noisette 12s.  ,,  18s. 

Climbing  9s.  „  12s. 

Plants  will  be  presented  v.ith  each  order,  to  defe-ay  carriage, 
&c.    Rose  Catalogues  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 


STRONG  DAHLIA  PLANTS. 

THOMAS  BROWN  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants 
of  all  the  best  Varieties  in  cidtivation,  including  his  two 
new  and  favourite  Flowers,  ARETHUSA  and  ORLANDO, 
and  prompt  orders  are  requested. — Slough  Nursery,  May  17. 

VERBENA—"  THE  FAVOURITE." 

"W/ILLIAM  MILLER,  has  still  a  few  cood  strong 

vv     Plants  of  this  beautiful  VERBENA.      Its' large  bright 

flowers  render  it  a  good  addition.    Post  free,  5s.  each.     The 

usual  allowance  when  three  are  taken. 

W.  M.  cannot  take  any  more  orders  for  his  other  Seedling 
Verbenas,  nor  supply  any  more  Verbenas  of  sorts  by  dozens. 

N.B. — The  above  has  been  favom-ably  noticed  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
whose  opinion  may  be  seen  in  W.  M.'s  advertisement  of  March 
the  1st.— Pi'ovidence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

R    WHITE  &  CO.  befT  to  recommend  the  following 
•    COLLECTIONS  OF  PLANTS,  which  they  are  now  offer- 
ing at  extremely  moderate  rates  to  all  lovers  of  flowers,  having 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  pleasing  every  pm-ehasA*.     The 
plants  mil  be  ready  to  send  out  the  first  week  in  June. 
20  distinct  varieties  of  Petunias,  of  rare  beauty, 

including  Girling's  and  other  fine  seedlings. .     15s.  Od. 

20  superb  Chrysanthemums 10    6 

20  ditto  Verbenas,  splendid  sorts 10    6 

20  ditto  Fuchsias,     ditto      ditto 10    6 

20  ditto  Geraniums,  in  first-rate  sorts,  and  strong 

plants,  now  ready 1    1     0 

A  hst  of  rare  plants,  Pinus,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application. 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.,  of  old  sorts,  3s.  per  doz. 
Poole  Nm'sery,  Dorsetshire. 


B  EVAN'S  "  LEANDER  "  —  This  splendid  Rose 
DAHLIA,  considered  by  the  Judges  at  last  year's  Shows 
to  be  a  first-rate  variety,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  21st 
May,  at  10s.  Gd.  All  appUcations  to  be  made  to  the  respective 
Nurseries,  or  to  Mr.  Bevan,  3,  Norfolk-place,  Shacklewell 
Green.    No  discount  allowed  for  less  than  12. 
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ROYAL  BuTANfC  SoCIKTV,  REGENTS-PARK. 
LIST  OF  PKIZES  A\VA11I>ED  AT  THE  EXHIBITIO^^ 
On  V,'edsesdat,  the  7th  Inst. 
For  CoRecMons  of  oO  &'tove  and  Greenhouse  PhinU. — ^Ist  Prize  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  Gr.  to  iliss  TraiB,  Bromley  ;  2Dd  to  Mr.  Cai-nes, 
Gr.  to  G.  ^.  Xoi-man,  Esq..-Eromley  ;  3rd  to  Mr.   Green,   Gr, 
to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Clieam. 

For  C'oUtdioiis  of  15  Svyve  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  Piize  to 
Mr.  Fraser,  Lta-bridge-road,  Leyton :  2nd  to  Mr.  Pawley, 
"Wliite  Hart,  Bromley  ;  3rd  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  * 

For  Colkc^hns  of  10  Sio^se  a.td  Gixenuoiise  Flards. — 1st  Prize  to 
Mr.  Brut-e.  Gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Tooting;  2nd  to  Mr.  .Slowe, 
Gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker.  Esq.,  rayf..rdbuj->--park ;  3rd  to  Mr.  Cock- 
burii.  Gr.  to  x-arl  of  Mansfield,  Caen-wood;  4th  to  Mi-.  Taylor, 
Gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatbam. 

For  Spixim-j^  Ornarnetrlal  Jlittiis. — Ist  Prize  to  Messrs.  Lu- 
eombe.  Price,  &  Co.,  Exeter,  fv-r  Eriostemon  buxifoliiun  ;  Snd 
to  the  same,  fjr  AcrophyUum  venosum  ;  3i*d  to  E.  Goodbeait, 
Esq.,  LanEfley-parlc,  Becktnham,  for  Erica  ek-gans  ;  extra  to 
Messrs.  YL-itch  «fe  Son,  fir  Lesjhenaultia  biloba  ;  extra  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  Gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Eaiing-park,  for  Erica -pro- 
pendens ;  extra  to  Messrs.  Lucombe.  Pince,  &  Co.,  for  E. 
elegans  ;  extra  to  the  same,  for  Azalea  indica  leucomegista  ; 
extra  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  A.  lateritia  ;  extra  to  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  for  Hydrangea  japonica. 

For  Xe'-O  or  J?are  Fldnts  in  Bloom. — 1st  Prize  to  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe. Pinee,  &  Co.,  for  Rhodcjdendron  campanulatum  liybri- 
dum  ;  2nd  to  the  same,  for  Gonipholobium,  sp.  nov. ;  3rd  to  do. 
for  Bos^ixa  paucifolia  ;  ex'a*a  to  Messrs  Veitch  &,  Son,  for  Tro- 
iweoldm  Lobbii. 

For  -  y^u  or  Fa^&.  Plants  iiot  tn  Eloom. — A  2nd  Prize  to 
Messrs.  Vtitch  it  Sojij  for  Lisianthas,  sp.nov. 

For  ClU-ectioiis  of  2i  Hare  Alpine  I'lants. — ^Ist  Prize  to  Mr. 
"Wood,  Noi-wood.        'f\J\ 

For  Coll>ctioi>s  of  Iti^p'di'ynaccorts  Plants. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Kyle.  Gr.  to  R.  Earela^Esq..  Leyton  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  Clai-ke,  Gr. 
to*W.  Bloek.  Esq..  Mu^wen.bill. 

For  CoJ}.€ct(on?  of  i  Cbierai-ias, — 1st  Prize  to  5Tr.  Lane.  Bei*k- 
hamstead  ;  2nd  to  Mi\  Ivery,  Peckbam  ;  3rd  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Eat- 
tersea. 

For  ColUcfi'ms  of  10  Gesneraccons  Plants. — A  Piize  to  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  Gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  Slate-works,  Isleworth. 

For  CoUccthns  o/15  Caj/€  Meallis. — 1st  Piize  to  E.  Goodheart, 
Esq. 

For  Collections  of  12  Cape  EeatJts. — ^Ist  Piize  to  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn,  Clapham  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  Pawley. 

For  CoUcc'io.is  of  3  Cape  £r<.affts.— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  2nd 
to  Mr.  Barnes  ;  3rd  to  Mr.  Taylur. 

For  Collections  ofG  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  PiTze  to  Mr.  Reid,  Gr.  to 
E.  "Wigi-am,  Esq.,  Walihamstow ;  2iid  to  Mx.  Young,  Gr.  to 
C.  Banvn.  E5:q.,  CamberweU. 

For  ■  Co'U-'fions  of  12  Greenhov^se  Azaleas. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr, 
Smith,  Xorbiton,  Kingston  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  ColUcilOiis  of  10  Greaihotuc  Azaleas. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Green. 

For  Collections  of  G  Greenhouse  Azaleas. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Clarke  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

For  Specimen  Ithodod&ivlrons. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Smith,  for 
macranthiim  ;  2nd  to  the  sam?,  for  albitiorum. 

For  Collections  of  Id  Orchidacece. — A  Prize  to  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, Pine-apple-place.  Edgware-road. 

Far  Collections  of  6  OrchidaoecE. — l&t  Piize  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq., 
Stockwell ;  2iid  to  ifr.  Eunt ;  3rd  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

For  CoUcctions  of  30  British  Fcna,  in  x^ots. — lot  Prize  to  Mr. 
Taylor. 

r^nr  Seedling  Greetihouse  Azaleai. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Kinghorn. 
Gr.  to  A.  Muiray,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  for  Murrayana :  2ad  tu 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  fur  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  3rd 
to  Mr.  Sniitli,  for  Semiduples  pura. 

For  CoUecilons  ofS  Calceolarias. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  CoUecUoTis  of  12  Kew  Pelargoniums,  in  Ko.  24:  pots. — Ist 
Prize  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

For  CoU-:ctior!3  ofV2  Xevj  Felar.joniv.nis,  in  No.  24s  (Kurserpmen). 
— 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines,    .... 

For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniu-^s,  in  No.  12s. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr. 
Pai'ker,  Gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughtun,  Esq.,  Koehampton  ;  2nd  to  Mr. 
Slowe. 

For  Collections  of  12  Pclcurgonmmz,  in  No.  12s  (Nurseryinen). — 
1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  Seedling  Pelargoniums  of  1845. — Certificates  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  Beck,  for  Patrician  and  Hebe's  Lip. 

For  Seedling  Pel/irgoiAums  (deep  scarlet). — Certificate  of  Merit 
10  Mr.  Beck,  for  Resplendent. 

For  Seedling  Calceolarias. — Certificates  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
for  Madonna  and  Harlequin. 

For  Seedling  Fuclislas. — Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Lane,  for 
Mrs.  Lane. 

For  ColMcli/>n3  of  2^  Boses,  in'pois. — 1st  Prize  to  Mi*.  Lane. 

For  Collections  of  10  Rozes,  in  poti. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Slowe ; 
2nd  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

For  a  Device  iUustratvng  the  Principles  of  An-angement  and 
Combination  of  Colovrs. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Barton. 

For  CoUcctijns  of  3fi  Pansies. — 1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Brown,  Slough  ; 
2nd  to  Mr.  May,  Tottenham. 

Fxtra  Prizes  were  awarde,d  for  the  folloxomg  Miscellaneov.s  sub- 
jects:— To  Mr.  Jackson,  Bedala,  Yorkshire,  for  2  Cinerarias, 
Lady  Prudhoe  and  Countess  of  Zetland ;  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq., 
for  6  vars.  of  Schizanthus  ;  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Stoke  Newington, 
for  7  Fuchsias  ;  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Walthamsto^v,  for  a  seedling 
Cineraria,  Azurea. 

The  Council  has  the  pleasure  of  returning  their  thanks  thus 
pubhcly  to  the  unsuccessful  conipotiturs,  whose  contributions, 
by  their  excellence  and  Tiumber,  added  greatly  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  display.  J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  Sec. 


'pHE  ASHCROFT  SWEDISH  TURNIP  was 
-L  raised  by  Mr,  Ashcboft  some  few  years  ago  ;  it  has  won 
several  prizes  in  competition  with  other'sorts  ;  it  is  somewhat 
of  an  oval  form,  has  a  yellow  flesh,  and  is  highly  nutritive  ;  is 
avery  heavy  cropper,  and  is  well  adapted  for  stonng  ;  will  bear 
sowing  later  than  most  other  Swed-js,  price  la.  per  lb.  Skir- 
ving's,  Matson's.  and  Pain's  Hardy  Green-crown  S^vedes,  I5.  per 
lb.  each;  True  Purple-top  Swede,  'Jrf.  per  lb.  ;  Gibbs's  Green- 
crown  Yellow  Hybrid,  Dale's  Hybrid  and  Purple-crown  Yellow 
Hybrid,  Is.  per  lb.  each.  General  priced  Catalugues  are  ready, 
—MEADOW  and  PASTURE  GRASS  SEEDS,  at  32s.  per  acre, 
allowing  2  bushtls  and  12  lb«,  to  each  acre.  Mixed  sorts  for 
improving  old  Grass  Land,  1?.  2d.  per  lb.  Directions  for  sowing, 
Ac.,  nill  accompany  the  seeds.— Geobge  Gibbs  &,  Co.,  Seeds- 
men, Ac,  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  2G,  Down-st.,  Piccadilly. 

VlTMr  Jackson  &  CO.,  possessing  a  t^plendid  stock 
»»  of  Calceolaeias.  Ger.\siu3is,  andCiNEHARiAS,  begtooffu-r 
fine  strong  plants  for  bedding  out  vn  the  following  reasiouable 
terms ;  viz. 

12  splendid  Calceolarias,  named,  for 

12        do.       Geraniums,        do.     . . 

12       do.      Cinerarias,         do.     , . 

50  choice  Greenhouse  Plants  for  . . 

25  very  select   Do.         Do. 

25     do.    Stove  Plants  for 


12?, 

12s. 

123. 

n.  23. 

Zl.  3s. 
2E.  2s. 


Plants  nill  be  given  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 
Cboss  L.\.n£s  Nurserj',  Bedak-,  Yorkshire.    May  17,  1845. 


FLOWER-POTS  AXD  GARDEN"  SEATS 
TOHN  MORI  LOCK, '.i50,  Oxford-street,  respectiully 
^  announces  that  he  haa  a  v^rj-  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inpperii.m 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  'EAUTHEX- 
WARE  at  the  lowest  i>0£siLle  prite,  for  Cash.— 250,  Oxford- 
etreet,  near  Hyde-park. 


PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 
\\7ILLIAM  K  RENDLE  lias  this   Season  an   ur- 

^  *  usually  large  Stock  of  GERANIUMS,  FCCKSIAS, 
DAHLIAS,  and  VjEREENAS,  and  is  enabled  to  offer  thtm  at 
very  reduced  prices. 

GERANIUMS.— Selection  of  20  Sor'.s  fi-om  the  following  Li^t, 
including  bainper  and  package,  for  25s.  : — Favourite,  Prince 
of  Waterloo,  Eveline,  Count  d'Orsay,  Creole,  Hamlet,  Lord 
Ebrington,  Cynthia,  Aurora,  Attila,  Lady  Cotton  Sheppard, 
Portia,  Jupitt.-r,  Life  Guardsman,  Vulcan.  Amethyst,  Camilla, 
Van  Amburgh,  Enchantress,  Ivanhoe,  Glory  of  the  West,  Con- 
sort, Piincess  Roval,  Circassian,  Mabel,  Prince  Albej-t,  Bride- 
groom. Sybil,  and  SUNRISE. 

FUCHSIAS. — First  Class. — Selection  of  20 new  Sorts  from  the 
folloiiiiig  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  or  free  by  post, 
for  15*;.: — Duke  of  WelUngt<m,  Florence,  Magnet,  Epjisii, 
Kentish  Hero,  Lindleyana,  Vesta,  Retiexa,  Modesta,  Hector, 
Gigantea,  Expan^a.  Decora,  Coccinea  Vera,  Coronet,  Albion, 
Uttoxeter  Beauts',  Rickardii  Grandillora,  Lowreyii,  Exonieusis, 
Kentish  Bride,  and  PawkVs  Queen. 

Second  C^i;^.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  S-orn  the  following  List, 
including  han:per  and  package,  or  fi-ee  by  post,  for  Gs.  ; — 
Rogersiana,  Balloonii,  Venus  Yictrix,  FonnosaElegans.  Trans- 
parens,  Brocltmanli,  Ndbilissima.  Dtrfiance,  Champion,  Eclipse, 
Kobustiim,  Laneii,  and  Princa  Albert. 

DAHLIAS.— i-trsS  CZass.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  from  the  fol- 
lowing List  including  haropcr  and  package,  for  IS^-.  :  or  free 
by  pott  for  IGs.  Gd.  :— Standard  of  Pei-fection,  Emma  Noke, 
Lady  Anti-ouus,  Madame  ^^luiiiez.  Blue  Bonnet,  Aui-antia, 
Young  England,  Oakley's  Surprise,  E;;Scx  Triumph,  Confidence, 
.*.ntag.>nist,  Adiuh-al  Stopford,  Sir  F.  Johnson,  Princess  Royal, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Conqueror  of  tho  World,  and  Rouge  et  Xoir. 

Second  C7(XSif.— Selection  of  20  Sorts  from  the  following  List, 
including  hamper  and  package,  fin-  10s.  :  or  free  by  post  for 
12?. :— Glory  of  Plymouth,  Lady  Dunglass,  Bloomsbun',  Brides- 
maid, Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Will  Watch.  Conqueror  of  the  Plain, 
Oriental  Pearl,  BclipHe,  Tournament,  Burnham  Hero,  Unique, 
Vii-g-l,  Bedford  Sm-prise,  Bianca,  Great  Western,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Sir  R.  Sale,  Queen  of  Trump-.,  Favourite,  Mrs.  J.  Richardson, 
Hero  of  Stonehenge,  King  of  Lilacs,  Vivid,  Violet  Pei-fection, 
Col.  Baker,  Grand  Monarch,  Lady  Cooper,  and  Sure  Enough. 

VERBENAS.— Selection  of  20  Sorts  from  the  following  List, 
including  Iiamper  and  package,  or  free  by  post,  for  9s. : — 
Princess  Royal,  Striata  Coccmea,  Ccerulescens,  Speciosa,  For- 
mosa, Fanny  EUsler,  Laconii,  Piiuce  of  Wales  (Knight's),  Alba 
Superba,  Queen,  Teucroides,  Llelindres  Latifoha,  Prince  of 
Wales  (blue),  Rubra-pm-purea,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Emma,  Blue 
Queen,  Zeiixes,  Beauty,  Purpurea  Superba  >  Rendle's',  Delica- 
tissinia   Rendle's  ,  NLiimii,  and  Odoratissima. 

GIRLING'S  NEW  STRIPED  PETUNIAS.  —  The  following 
Set  will  be  delivered  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  including 
h.'\ir.per  and  package,  or  free  by  po'^t,  for  IO3.  : — Attraction, 
Beaute  de  Jour,  Beairte  Pa-.-fait,'Co2iniIea  Striata,  Forget-me- 
not,  Louis  Gullino,  Perfection,  Portrait,  Queen  of  May,,  J3ans- 
parisl,  StiiataDelicatissima,  and  Morgan's  Delineata.  They 
are  highly  recommended  by  Professor  Lindley,  Mr.  Glenny  and 
Mr.  Avres. 

CINERARIAS.— The  following  Set,  including  hamper  and 
package,  for  Gs.  : — Ca?rulea,  Enchantress,  Royal  Blue,  Imperial 
j3Iu3,  Queen  of  May,  ReHexa,  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria, 
Grandissima,  Orid,  WL-bberiana,  and  Rival  King. 

AZALEAS.— The  foUoiring  Set,  including  hamper  and  pack- 
age, for  65.  : — Lateritia,  Splendens,  Variegata,  Smithii,  Raw- 
Eonii,  Danielsiana,  and  Indica  Alba. 

ERICAS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  from  the  following  List,  in- 
cluding hamper  and  package,  for  2O2.  : — Willmoreana,  Picta, 
Mollis,  Ventricosa  Superba,  VerticiUata,  LiunKJoides.  Viridi- 
dora,  Muscaiia,  Ci-uenta,  Transparens,  Translucens,  Cyiindiiea, 
Bowieana.  Carapanulata,  Ai-buscula,  Cerinthoides,  Mammosa 
Pallida.  Westphalingia. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts 
fi'om  the  following  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  forS^-,: 
— Lychnis  Bungeana.  Dianthus  aggregatus,  Stachysiuodoraand 
speciosa,  Double  White  AatiiThinum,  Phlox  Van  Houttei,  P. 
Lilacea  grandiflora,  P.  Cordata  maxima,  P.  speciosissima,  P. 
Riversii,  P.  vevna,  CEnothera  fruticosa,  Spira?a  japonica,  Cam- 
panula grandis,  Alstrcemeria  Hookeiii,  Dracocephalum  spe- 
ciosum.  Iris  vaiiegatum,  Lysimachia  verticillata.  Ranunculus 
rei^ens  pleno,  Silene  maritima  jjlena. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS.— Selection  of  12  Sorts  from 
the  following  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  203.  : — 
Pcntas  carnea,  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  Rhododendi-on 
fragrant,  Gloxinia  carina,  Veronica  speciosa,  Begonia  speciosa, 
Acbimenes  grandifloi'a,  A.  hu'suta,  Stephanotus  floribundus, 
Justicia  nudosa,  Centradeida  rosea,  Ixora  coccinea,  Biguonia 
picta,  Colmnnea  splendens,  Siphocampylus  Betulaifolius, 
Hibiscus  Camerunii,  Brugmansia  tioiibunda,  Lantana  crocea, 
Passifiora  Loudoni,  Gesnera  Coopeiii,  Stylidium  fascicularis. 
Every  neM'  Plant  obtained  as  soon  as  introdiJced. 

Tldrty  Packets  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  free  by  post,  for  5s. 

Orders  "vviU  be  executed  in  stiict  rotation. 

Tite  whole  of  tJte  above  (except  Petunias)  wiH  be  forwarded  hnmedi- 

ately,  on  receipt  of  PosCoffice  order. 

*»*  ALL  ORDERS  ABOVE  jl'3    WILL  CE  DELIVERED  FltEE  OF 
CARRIAGE   TO    LO.^DON    OK    BRISTOL. 
Union-road  Nm-sei'y,  Plymouth,  May  17. 
THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WILL  NOT  BE  REPEATED. 


''rHE  BEST  MARKET  FOR   GERANIUMS;   and 

i  also  DAHLIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  PANSIES,  VERBENAS, 
and  other  ornamental  plants  for  bedding  out,  15  at 

T.  APPLEBY'S  NURSERY,  YORK. 

Amateui's  and  other  cultivators  of  the  Dahlia  may  sel^rcS  the 
best  of  those  kinds  sent  out  neto  hist  May,  at  20^.  per  dozen  (in- 
cluding package  and  plants  to  compensate  for  caniage)  ;  and 
plants  may  he  selected  of  older  kinds  at  lOs.  per  dozen  (incjuding, 
&:c.),  or  at  6s,  per  dozen  if  the  selection  is  left  to  T.  A.  The 
plants  are  strong  and  lieaUhy,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  night 
air  for  some  time.  The  other  classes  of  plants  rnvmcd  aboce  are 
all  strong  plants,  showing  flower,  and  will  be  supplied  at  prices 
varjing  from  3^.  to  ds.  per  dozen. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

T.  A.  is  also  prepai-ed  to  supply  plants,  at  10s.  Gd.  each,  of 
that  splendid  nem 

POTENTILLA   McNABIANA, 
which  is  a  da~zling  scarlet,  and  ver>/  largii.    It  was  raised  by  Mr, 
Menzies,  of  Halifax,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  in<:an  pro- 
duction would  have  been  named  to  perpetuate  the  memo:-y  of 
£0  distinguished  a  botanist  and  cultivator  as  Mr.  MeNtib. 

T.  A.  can  also  supply  the  following  : — Thunbei'gia  chrysops, 
25.  (Sd.  ;  Acbimenes  picta,  I3.  fi(f. ;  I'entas  carnea,  Is.  Gd.  : 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  Is.  Gd.  to  5a.  ;  Gesnera  discolor, 
^s.  ;  Rose.  La  Reine,  H.P.,  ^a.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd. ;  Fuchsia.  li'i'gh- 
land  Chief,  3,«.  Crf. ;  do..  The  Admiral,  3s.  Gd.  ;  Camellia,  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  7a.  Gd.  And  Gh-ling's  new  Petunias  and 
Verbenas,  at  luilf  the  adver'-ised  prices. 

T.  A.  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Cardemn'  Chronidc  to 
bit!  AflvortiROTTiPTit,  in  tjn<*  Payier  of  the  3d  instant. 


IT'DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
-*  ^  quenco  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATeI 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  follo\riug  sizes^ 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has| 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
futm-e  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-ofQce  order. 


<^c.i:.D6.— CUKNfc>R    UF    HALE-MOON-STREET. 
^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAXn." 
Beg  to  remind  the  Mtmbers  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only   Counting  House   and  Seed  ^V;ire- 
housei?  at  the  Comer  orHALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  :ip;.Ii'.ation. 


14  inches 
10  inches 
IG  inches 
13  inches 
Slate  Works,  Isl'.:worth,  Middlesex 


lis 

M. 

20  inches 

1'-' 

(i 

22  inches 

IB 

(1 

2i  inches 

W 

0 

22s.  Gd, 
25    0 
32    0 


LJ  ENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
"  '  STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners*  Ciironlcle,  April  12th.  | 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nubihty  ;  from  9s.  to  71. 10s. 
per  dozen.  V/holcsale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


|.>ENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER.— 
^  Tliis  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  drying  Botanical 
specimens,  for  wiiich  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  our  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  and  T.  Bentall, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  by  their  Agents,  E.  Newman,  9,  Devon- 
shii-e-street,  Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  London)  ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Tt'bitmore,  110,  Market-street,  ZJan- 
chester:  R.  T,  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-street,  Edinbui^h. 
For  particulars  see  Gardeners'  Clironicle,  April  5,  1845 ;  see 
also  the  Leading  Article  of  tbe'same  Number. 


I  WEEKS  AND  R.  DAY,  Architects,  Horticul- 
''  •  TuaAL  BuiiDEES,  &c.,  Gloucestei'-place,  lung'.s-road, 
Chelsea.  The  great  simplicity  of  their  improved  plan  of 
Shading,  by  which  the  roof  of  the  largest  or  smallest-house  can. 
be  instantly  covered  with  a  sheet  of  Canvass,  renders  the  prin- 
ciple an  object  of  admiration.  To  be  seen  in  use  at  most  of 
the  London  Nurseries,  and  at  theii*  Horticultural  Manufactory", 
Gloucester-place,  Chelsea. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  PARTNER  WANTED  for  a 
1-  NEW  HORTICULTURAL  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  on  an  entirely  new  system.  The  Ad- 
vertiser is  about  building  a  new  Nursery  on  a  novel  and  most 
magnificient  plan.  The  Houses  are  to  consist  of  one  noble  struc- 
tui-e,  200  feet  Icng  by  100  feet  wide,  which  space  is  to  be  covered 
with  low  span-roofs,  with  a  noble  dome  in  the  centre,  and 
the  interior  to  be  heated  by  Hot  Water,  and  divided  only  by 
Glass  Partitions  ;  and  laid  out  in  various  foiTns,  for  all  requii'ed 
purposes.  Horticulturists,  with  Money  at  command,  whose 
views  coincide  with  the  Advertiser's,  may  see  the  Plans,  and 
learn  cvei-y  paiticulai-,  upon  application  to  Messrs.  J.  Weeks 
and  Day.  Horticultural  Arcliitects,  Gloucester-place,  King's- 
road,  (!!hclsea.    Early  applications  are  requested. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 
I  >  ARTNER  WANTED.— A  Person  having  about  40 
*  acres  of  land  is  in  want  of  a  PARTNER,  tp  attend  to  the 
sale  of  the  pi'oduce  in  London.  None  need  apply  wiio  cannot 
command  5!)0L — Application  to  be  made  (if  by  letter,  prepaid) 
to  Mr.  James  Bdbn,  Solicitor,  11,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbm-y, 
London. 

i  CATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
^    S    Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 

Engineers,   Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 

street,  O.xford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  malcing  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  tJie  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ  inches  diam.  of  TUe,  5,800 
1?        „  „         8.000 1  2i        „  „         3,200 

"■%/■  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  di^ing-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requu-ed  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwai'ds 
of  fom-  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  Thepui'chase  of  the 
Maciiine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  cha)-ges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDAVARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailev  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tliis  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pm'poscs,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eflicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  ap])aratus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  tho  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  theii*  splendid  Consen'atory  lately  erected  at 
Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultm-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  tho  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  worlcs^  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  an-ange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultuiists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  count!-y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  tho  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  deUvei-y  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orcliidaeeous  or  other  Hou.ses  wiiere  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  wliich  maybe  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


20.— 1845.] 
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HOHtlCL'LTURAL  riUClETV  OF  LONDON.— 
EXillBiTIOXS  AT  THE  GARDEX.— The  first  Meeting 
will  take  nlace  on  SatiinJay,  the  :?4tU  of  May  ;  Subjects  for 
Exhibition 'must  be  at  this  o'ifice  on  Friday,  the  -*3d  ;  or  at  tlie 
Gaj\Jen.  before  Half-past  Ei^ht  o'clock,  a.m..  on  the  day  of 
Eibibition.  The  gates  will  be  open  to  Visiturs  at  One,  p.m. 
Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows,  at  this  Office,  price  5.<.  each  ;  or 
at  the  Garden,  in  the  afteminm  of  the  days  of  Exhibition,  at 
^s.  6i£f.  e.ich  :  but  then  only  to  orders  fi-om  Ftllow^s  of  the  StK'iety. 

\f.B. Xo  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Regent-street  on  the  day 

ofE^thibirion.— 21.  Regent-street. ^ 

T\7ILLTAM    MASTERS     having     been    employed 

'  '  during  the  last  S*)  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, begs  respectfully  to  remind  his  Friends  and  the 
Public.  ih:il  "he  has  possessed  constant  opportuaities  of  ob- 
taining' novelties,  and  therefore  his  collection  of  Plants  con- 
tain? a  greater  number  of  species  than  are  usually  cultivated  in 
a  Prorincial  Xursery, — especially 

The  genus  Pincs  and  its  allies. 

Rhoih>dendeos.  Azalea,  and  American  plants  generally. 

Htbrid  Rhododendrons,  of  vivid  colours,  many  of  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  exposure  during  the  late  severe  winter. 

BosES  of  nearly  lyOO  vai-i^ties. 

Gebanicsis  of  the  finest  modem  kinds. 

Calceolaeias  in  great  vaiiety. 

Cactus.  OprNTiAS,  and  Succulents  generally. 

OscHiDACEors  Plants  and  Fesns,  a  large  collection. 

Cape  and  Australian  Plants  of  many  choice  kinds. 

ASLkBTLLis,  Crinums.  Ltliums,  sud  Other  i-are  Bulbs. 

A  general  assortment  cf  Stove  Plants. 
In  acldition  to  these,  the  usual  kinds  of  cheap  plants,  as  Ter- 
1>enas,  Petunias,  i:c.,  employed  for  bedding,  and  a  large  assort- 
xneut  of  the  handsomest  Herbaceous  Plants,  are  cxiltivated  for 
sale.  Catalogues,  with  price  attached,  \vill  be  forwarded, 
postage  firee,  upon  application.  Packages  fi-om  II.  and  up- 
■ffards  fonvarded  fi-ee  of  expense  to  London,  or  plants  added 
to  compensate  for  carriage  if  prefen-ed. 

Exotic  Xursery,  Canterbnry. 


SATUEZ>ji\  JIAY  17,  184o. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THF.  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 


WcMESSsAT,  Mef  31'J  Societ%  ^'Arts      ... 
t^^ath  L-indon  Floricoltural 
1  HorticnlmnU  Gaidena 
t^Lmne>.A  Anhive-sATT  . 


Satuiuu.t>    Mar 


'Al 


3p  tf. 
S  tJt, 

1     PS!. 

1   P3C 
1   PJt. 


COCXTRV  SHOWS. 
WsKCBssAT.Msf  SI— Maii.;J-.eiier  Bocsnical  &nA  HortiL:nltliral. 
T__      ^.,     ,,       „(  ?nrrpy  Horticulrural  sad  Ploial. 
TBiMMT,    Mar  ^\  LiTO^wl  Bofmio  iuid  Hjrtini'tara!. 
FmiSkTi  M«y  25— KpaniEgton  Tulip. 

FaiOATj  Maj  3' — Haianiei>miih  Hearweaae. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Gl.\5s  Trade  have  pro- 
duced two  replies,  one  from  ilr.  Pilkixgtox,  and 
the  other  from  Mr.  Cu.\TEa ;  they  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

We  shall  wait  a  few  days  to  see  whether  these 
communications  close  the  case  of  the  Glass  Trade, 
and  then  make  our  reply.  For  the  present  we  shall 
only  observe  that  if  we  find  any  error  in  our  calcu- 
lations, we  shall  admit  it  without  reserve.  If  we 
have  hurt  any  man's  foeliugrs,  we  much  regret  it. 
But  we  have  to  perform  an  imperative  duty  from 
which  we  cannot  shrink  ;  aind  we  must  add,  that 
the  letters  in  question  appear  to  contain  unwilling, 
but  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  our  statements. 

Ix  IS-to  some  observations  were  published  in  thi^ 
Journal,  page  134,  On  the  Construction  of  Asti- 
Fici.iL  RoCKwoEK.  A  few  more  remarks  are  now 
offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  adding  this  ornament 
to  a  garden.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  artificial  rockwork  it  is  not  intended  to 
recommend  a  formal  mass  of  flints,  clinkers,  brick- 
bats, and  ofster-shells  ;  but  a  structm-e,  of  which 
the  outline  is  mentioned  in  the  Paper  above  referred 
to,  arranged  upon  a  settled  plan,  in  which  the  aspect 
2md  situation  are  so  contrived  as  to  suit  particular 
plants  ;  and  the  soil,  by  a  judicious  division  of  each 
compartment,  is  adapted  to  the  habits  of  such  as  it 
is  desired  to  cultivate. 

In  a  large  garden,  where  space  is  not  an  object, 
the  divisions  or  beds  in  rockwork  should  not  be 
small,  but  formed  for  growing  masses  of  plants ; 
smaller  spaces  may  be  made  at  intervals  for  single 
plants  of  Fuchsias,  Cistns,  Cytisus,  Daphne,  &c. ; 
and  a  standard  Berberry  may  be  introduced  with 
good  effect  in  some  prominent  part  of  the  work. 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Aiiiirrhinums,  and  the  varieties 
•of  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  are  well  suited  for  beds. 
Many  species  of  Iris  and  Primula  thrive  well  on  rock- 
work ;  and,  from  retaining  some  degree  of  verdure 
during  winter,  produce  a  good  effect  at  that  season. 
The  Savin  also  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not,  however,  go  into  that  matter  on  this 
occasion,  because  the  main  point  to  which  at  pre- 
sent it  is  wished  to  direct  attention  is,  the  means 
which  this  structure,  properly  made,  affords  of  grow- 
ing many  plants  with  success,  which  are  foimd  in 
many  gardens  to  require  more  care  and  expense 
than  can  be  ordinarily  given  to  them. 

With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  form 
rockwork  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plants  which 
require  the  shade  of  a  northern  aspect  shall  obtain  it 
sufficiently  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  vigour, 
which  the  height  of  a  north  wall  frequently  interferes 
with  at  the  time  of  flowering  ;  and  that  those  plants, 
which  require  a  southern  •  aspect  and  shelter  from 
cold  winds,  should  receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  fiill 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  mild  weather,  and  yet 
be  capable  of  such  protection  in  a  severe  winter, 
or    from    early    spring    frosts,    after    they  begin 


to  grow,  as  to  secure  them  from  those  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  which  too  Irequeutly 
either  wholly  kill  the  plants  or  injure  them  so 
severely  as  to  render  them  an  eyesore  for  the 
succeeding  season.  Now  the  latter  object  may 
be  obtained  by  laying  the  stones  at  the  edges  of 
such  beds  as  require  protection,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
glazed  frame  being  placed  upon  them,  which  can 
be  altogether  removed  as  the  season  advances.  In 
this  way  many  of  the  I'ape  bulbs,  such  as  Ixia, 
Gladiolus,  Oruithogalum,  Ainaryllids,  0.\alids,  &c., 
may  be  culiivated,  some  of  th^se  requiring  only  a 
covering  in  winter  of  decayed  tan  or  ashes  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  reachingthem.  Others,  as  Mesemtry- 
anthemnms,  being  furnished  with  a  covering  of  glass, 
and  the  ordinary  protection  of  mats  in  severe 
weather,  will  form  a  beautiful  mass  ot  flowers  in  the 
summer,  and  many  plants  which  are  now  only  kept 
in  pits  might  be  thus  treated  with  better  success, 
and  less  trouble.  On  the  north  side  of  the  rock, 
besides  those  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  &c.,  which  are 
well  known  as  thriving  in  shade,  some  of  the  beauti- 
fid  tribe  of  Lilies  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
such  situations  ;  for  the  height  of  the  rock  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  too  powerful 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  yet 
admit  of  the  flower-stem,  when  it  is  thrown  up, 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  free  air  for 
expanding  the  flowers  in  perfection. 

In  such  situations  as  admit  of  rockwork  being 
formed  round  a  spring  of  water,  more  particulatly 
if  the  spring  rises  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (or  where 
no  such  natiual  advantage  occurs,  if  water  can  be 
laid  on  by  pipes)  it  may  be  directed  to  such  plants 
as  require  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  or  used  to 
refresh  the  mass  in  dry  summers  without  the  laboiu- 
attendant  on  the  ordinary  means  of  watering  plants. 
Where  a  fountain  can  be  introduced  the  effect  may 
be  still  further  increased,  particularly  if  it  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
which  front  the  western  aspect,  when  it  will  exhibit  a 
beautiful  and  raryiiig  effect  as  the  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon. 

The  advantage  of  rockwork  is  the  power  of 
relieving  the  sameness  of  a  level  surface  by  such  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  its  structure  as  will  corre- 
spond with  the  position  it  is  intended  to  occupy  ; 
the  assisting  by  artificial  means  certain  natural 
advantages  which  will  admit  of  its  introduction  for 
effect  or  for  growing  particular  plants  ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  plants  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  them,  in  which  aspect,  soil,  mid  other  minutiae 
required  can  be  arranged  without  interfering  with 
such  as  may  occupy  the  adjoining  divisions;  the 
facility  of  shade,  or  of  exposure  to  the  hottest  sua. 
with  protection  from  winter  and  spring  frosts,  and 
the  perfect  power  of  drainage  so  especially  essen- 
tial for  the  STowth  and  luxuriance  of  all,  but  espe- 
cially of  hafi-hardy  and  tender  plants. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against 
rockwork,  is  its  tendency  to  harbour  snails  and 
slugs.  This  may  be  easily  remedied  by  watering' 
early  in  the  spring  with  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the 
gas-works,  diluted  with  water  in  proportions  already 
given  in  this  paper ;  or  in  the  summer  time,  with 
lime-water,  some  time  after  sun-set,  when  these  crea- 
tures come  from  their  hiding-places  to  feed  during 
the  night.  Such  a  process,  with  the  ordinary  care  of 
picking  off" any  that  may  be  seen  at  intervals  will,  by 
perseverance,  effectually  destroy  them. 

The  object  of  the  above  remarks  has  been  to 
point  out  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  many  gardens.  Rockwork  may  be  made 
available  to  hide  some  part  wished  to  be  concealed 
— it  may  relieve  the  sameness  of  a  long  line  of  level 
surface — or  it  may  form  an  appropriate  division 
between  one  part  of  a  garden  assigned  to  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  another  to  the  cultivation  of 
distinct  plants.  It  maj-  vary  in  height  according  to 
the  circumstances  required,  and  may  in  some  cases 
be  useful  as  a  shelter  from  north-east  or  ether  pre- 
vailing winds  for  other  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
application  of  the  hints  here  given  must  be  left  to  the 
taste,  talent,  and  experience  of  the  intelligent  culti- 
vator ;  but  one  thing  is  essential,  N.iTtjRE  mist  ee 

STUDIED  IX  THE  COXSTECCTIOX  OT  TEE  WOKE  ;  it  mUSt 

not  be  cramped  and  made  up  of  small  fragments  put 
together  artificially,  but  should  possess  a  bo.'d  natiu-al 
appearance  in  its  general  form  and  outline.  Masses 
of  stone,  where  they  can  be  readily  obtained,  are 
best ;  even  varieties  of  stones  from  various  quarters 
may  be  worked  in  for  different  parts,  and  the  horti- 
culturist who  has  a  taste  for  geological  specimens 
which  are  too  large  for  the  cabinet,  may  give 
variety  and  interest  to  the  work  by  placing  them  in 
such  prominent  situations  as  will  readily  meet 
the  eye. 

More  might  be  said ;  but  enough  is  offered  to 
those  who  have  not  made  rockwork  on  this  plan. 
To  those  who  have  studied  such  a  means  of  growing 
plants  these  remarks  may  suggest  some  improve- 


ments, and  perhaps  induce  them  to  communicate  the 
result  of  their  experience  for  the  subject  of  a  future 
notice.  Above  all  things  we  trust  that  our  advice 
will  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  hideous 
mouiids  of  flints,  itc,  which  are  so  frequently  ceen 
in  places  where  something  better  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  ncmbek  of  plaxt^ 
to  be  exhibited  next  S.aturday,  at  Cuiswick, 
will  be  more  considerab'e  than  usual.  I;  would, 
therefore,  be  a  convenience  to  the  Society  if  those 
who  propose  to  send  plants  would  give  notice  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  practice  of 
Throwing  Shows  Open  to  all  Competitors  is 
now  becoming  more  Irequcnl,  and  in  fact  the  trans- 
mission of  flowers  from  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  another  is  so  easy  and  certain,  that  the  delicate 
and  perishable  florist's  flower  can  be  taken  hundreds 
of  miles  with  greater  safety,  and  with  less  risk  of 
chafing  and  injury,  than  it  formerly  could  be 
carried  ten. 

There  is  only  one  objection  that  we  see  to  these 
exhibitions,  which  is,  that  the  time  is  usually  fixed 
to  siut  the  locality  in  which  the  show  takes  place, 
and  consequently  from  the  diff'erence  of  the  bloom- 
ing season  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of 
England,  the  best  collections  can  never,  on  these 
occasions,  be  brought  in  competition  together.  We 
are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  observing  an 
advertisement  of  another  show  to  be  held  at  the 
Coppice,  near  Nottingham,  the  latier  part  of  July. 
This  period  may  suit  Northampton,  Oxford,  Bir- 
mingham, Worcester,  and  the  counties  lying  east 
and  west  of  the  place  of  competition  ;  but  for  many 
parts  of  Yorkshire  it  would  Ire  too  early,  and  for 
the  more  northern  counties  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, whilst  the  best  flowers  in  the  south  will  gene- 
rally be  over.  We  certainly  consider  that  the 
system  of  holding  open  shows,  in  various  localities, 
year  after  year,  on  the  plan  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  would  be  attended  with  most 
bene.P.cial  results,  as  it  would  give  the  growers,  in 
each  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  chance  in  their  re- 
spective turns,  and  would  also  add  an  impetus  to  the 
cultivation  of  florists'  flowers  wholly  unprecedented. 

We  see  that  a  Tuiip  show,  open  oiili/  to  Yorkshire, 
will  take  place  early  in  June,  and  though,  we  believe, 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  opiirion,  with  regard 
to  judging  the  properties  of  the  Tul'p,  between 
metropolitans  and  provincials,  still  we  hail  all  meet- 
ing's of  this  kind,  as  a  step  taken  in  the  right 
direction. 


HOTHOUSES  FOR  AMATEURS,  &c. 

The  ample  directions  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Chronicle,  for  the  management  of  small  greenhouses, 
will  enable  amateur's  to  keep  their  collection  of  plants 
in  good  order  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  there  are 
doubtless  many  persons  who  would  prefer  a  hothouse, 
but  may  be  deterred  frour  erecting  one  on  account  of 
the  supposition  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  maur.ge  than 
a-  greenhouse.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  with  a 
little  experience  and  perseverance,  any  intelligent  pei'son 
will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  and  it  must 
afi'ord  gratification  to  the  ow-ner  of  a  small  hotlrcuse  to 
produce  for  his  own  table,  and  by  his  own  management 
his  dish  of  French  Beans,  rrew  Potatoes,  Sti'awberi'ies, 
Cucumbers,  &c.,  and  also  a  snecession  of  beautii'vd 
flowers  all  through  the  wiuter  and  early  spring  mouths, 
and  in  summer"  a  coustant  supply  of  ilelous,  a  seed  crop 
of  Grapes,  and  a  Pine-apple  occasrorially,  besides  a  re- 
gular display  of  Irctlrouse  plants  in  flower. 

A  hothouse  for  these  purposes,  of  from  25  to  30  feet 
in  length,  and  12  feet  iir  n  idth,  should  have  at  least  four 
hot-water  pipes  round  the  front  and  both  ends.  A  plat- 
form for  plants  alorg  the  front  and  one  end,  a  pit  in  the 
centre  for  Piues,  the  path  to  go  entirely  round  it ;  .1, 
strong  deal  shelf  1 4  inches  in  w  idtb  fixed  orr  the  back 
wall,  3  feet  or  3  J  feet  from  the  glass,  and  a  shorter  one 
across  each  end  ;  these  shelvts  must  be  strongly  sup- 
ported with  iron  brackets,  as  they  will  have  to  bear 
large  heavy  pots ;  and  as  they  will  be  always  exposed  to 
intense  sun-heat,  they  should  be  made  of  tire  very  best 
seasoned  timber  ;  shelves  of  smaller  dimensions  should 
also  be  put  up  in  front  for  Sti'a wherries,  &e.,  .-.nd  as 
these  will  only  be  in  use  for  a  few-  months,  they  should 
be  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  taken  down  wberr  not  in  u?e. 

Now,  suppose  a  house  of  this  kind  is  built  arrd  finished 
in  the  mouth  of  March  or  April,  the  first  thiug  to  be 
done  is  to  plant  the  Viries  ;  rf  it  is  not  convenient  to 
make-  the  border  at  once,  make  it  5  or  6  feet  in  width, 
which  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  fii'st  year,  adding 
a  few  feet  every  season  till  the  border  reaches  its  proper 
width  ;  this  plan  I  consider  better  in  every  case  than 
making  it  all  at  once.  The  ne.xc  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
get  the  pit  ready  for  Pines,  and  to  begin  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants  ;  of  these  tire  following  are  a 
few  sorts  drat  flower  in  succession  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 
For  the  wmter  months  procure  Euphorbias,  Poinsettia, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Franctscea,  Ixora  coccinea,  &c.  For 
early  spring.  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Amaryllises,  &c.  For 
spring  and  summer,  Amaryllises,  Achimenes,  Gardenias, 
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&c.  ;  with  a  good  assortment  of  the  above  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  may  be  Iccpt  up.  About  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September  plunge  a  pot  of  Cucumber  | 
seeds  in  the  barlv  bed,  and  when  the  plants  appear  cover 
them  with  a  bell-glass,  to  preserve  them  from  wood-lice; 
as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  begins  to  appear  the  plants 
mil  be  ready  to  pot  off  into  3  or  4  inch  pots ;  as  the 
plants  wil!  most  likely  be  considerably  drawn,  carefully 
coil  the  stem  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  just  leaving  the 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  v/liich  should  be  com- 
posed of  one-half  fresh  loam  and  one-half  very  rotten 
cow-dung,  or  leaf-mould  ;  plunge  the  pots  again  into  the 
bark  bed,  shading  the  plants  from  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  the  month  of  October,  as  soon  as  the 
Yines  are  fit  to  turn  out,  the  house  should  be  well 
cleaned  and  washed  in  every  part,  and  shut  up  closely, 
as  little  or  no  air  will  now  be  wanted.  The  Cucumber 
plants  will  now  be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  1 3  or 
15-inch  pots  ;  the  pots,  being  well  drained,  fill  in  with 
lumps  of  turfy  light  soil  aud  very  rotten  manure,  shaking 
a  little  finer  soil  amongst  the  lumps  to  make  all  firm; 
place  the  plant  deep  in  the  pot,  as  every  part  of  the 
stem  buried  will  emit  roots  into  the  soil  ;  when  all  is 
finished  place  the  pots  on  tlie  hack  shelf  in  the  middle 
of  each  light  to  catch  the  full  sun  as  much  as  possible  ; 
■water  genily  at  first,  increasing  the  supply  as  the  plants 
acquire  strength,  aud  never  neglect  syringing  every 
morning  aud  evening  ;  in  training  they  may  be  brought 
forward  on  to  wires  stretched  across  the  rafters  :  my 
favourite  plan  is  simply  to  tie  them  to  a  single  stick,  aud 
when  the  plant  is  about  2  feet  in  height  I  then  stop  it ; 
this  cTUses  laterals  to  push  out  at  every  joint  with  fruit 
on  e.ach  ;  these  should  be  stopped  one  joint  before  the 
fruit;  as  the  fruit  swells  it  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down 
over  the  pot,  or  be  tied  up  to  the  stick.  I  find  this  the 
most  convenient  plan  of  training,  as  when  the  plants 
come  well  into  bearing  they  can  be  taken  down  and 
placed  on  the  kerb  or  back  wall  of  the  Pine-pit,  where 
they  continue  to  grow  and  bear  quite  well,  and  another 
lot  of  younger  plants  can  then  be  put  upon  the  shelf  for 
succession  ;  by  this  way  of  management  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  continual  supply  of  Cucumbers  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  although  I  have 
capital  hot-water  pits,  I  find  it  saves  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  gi-ow  the  early  crops  in  pots.  I  very  seldom 
admit  air  in  winter,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  range 
from  55°  to  90"  or  95°,  as  it  happens  to  be  sunny  or 
cloudy  weather. 

Melons  may  be  grown  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and 
in  pots  of  the  same  size  (I5-ineh),  only  using  nothing 
but  pure  strong  loam  to  grow  them  in.  I  have  just  now 
a  crop  in  pots  (the  Beechwood)  swelling  beautifully.  I 
allow  only  two  fruit  to  each  pot,  and  one  plant  for  the 
same,  giving  liquid  manure  freely  when  the  fruit  is 
swcUing  ;  it  will  thus  be  seen  bow  this  part  of  the  house 
may  be  turned  to  account,  where,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  is  to  be  seen  empty  and,  of  course,  useless,  if 
it  happens  that  I  am  short  of  young  Cucumber  plants,  I 
turn  out  the  old  plants  that  have  borpe  a  crop,  reduce 
the  hall,  and  repot  them,  coiling  the  old  stems  down, 
and  leaving  a  young  shoot  just  above  the  soil.  An  old 
plant  managed  in  this  way  will  grow  and  bear  quite  as 
well  as  young  plants. 

A  few  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes  may  also,  in  October, 
be  potted  (9-inch  pot)  and  placed  on  the  shelves  ;  and, 
by  continuing  to  pot  a  few  every  three  weeks,  will  keep 
up  a  succession.  French  Beans  also  may  be  started  in 
November,  Strawberries  in  Februai'y  on  the  front  shelf, 
and  Melons  may  also  now  be  sown  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Cucumbers,  if  there  should  be  any  convenience  for 
growing  the  latter  out  of  doors  ;  in  March  the  Vines 
will  require  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  when  the 
temperature  must  be  lowered  for  a  few  weeks;  yet  if  the 
Cucumbers,  &c. ,  are  kept  free  from  insects,  and  are  in 
good  health,  they  will  scarcely  feel  the  change.  In  the 
management  of  a  hothouse  there  is  one  thing  to  be  most 
particularly  borne  in  remembrance,  viz.,  never  to  crowd 
plants — always  leave  plenty  of  room  for  everything  to 
grow  and  thrive  ;  better  have  a  "  little  and  often"  than 
a  great  deal  and  then  none  ;  and  if  I  may  presume  to 
give  advice  to  amateurs  on  another  point,  I  would  just 
observe,  that  the  quickest  and  most  economical,  as  well 
as  the  most  complete  knowledge  to  be  acquired  how  to 
manage,  as  well  as  to  build  a  hothouse,  is  to  consult  an 
experienced  practical  gardener,  to  trust  neither  to  his 
own  judgment  nor  that  of  any  other  person  unexperienced 
in  practical  horticulture,  but  to  take  the  advice  of  a  clever 
gardener,  both  in  building  and  management,  and  to  abide 
by  it ;  by  so  doing  he  will  not  only  save  himself  trouble 
and  expense,  but  will  gain  more  experience  in  6  months 
than  he  wiU  do  by  boolis  in  6  years. — Robt.  Seid,  Noble 
Thorpe. 


BIENNIALS. 

The  following  six  hardy  kinds  comprise  the  most 
ornamental  sorts  ;  they  are  of  different  colours,  grow 
well  in  any  rich  common  garden  soil,  and  bloom  abun- 
dantly ;  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  : — 

Coreopsis  (Calliopsis)  Atkinsoniaiia,  grows  from  1^ 
to  2  feet  in  height,  branched,  and  rather  erect.  The 
flower-heads  are  bright  yellow,  about  the  size  and  very 
like  those  of  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  but  destitute  of  the  dark 
centre.  It  blooms  freely,  remains  long  in  perfection, 
and  c':>mes  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

Pcidstemon  speciosum,  attains  a  height  of  from  3  to 
4  feet,  with  hardly  any  side  branches  ;  in  habit  it  is 
rather  erect.  The  flowers  are  azure  blue  of  various 
tints,  large,  and  produced  in  long  spikes.  It  blooms 
profusely,  remains  long  in  perfection,  and,  when  well 
grown,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  biennials  [in 


cultivation.  It  is  from  the  same  country  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Hedysariim  coronarium,  grows  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  rather  spreading.  The  flowers  are  bright 
scarlet,  large,  and  very  handsome.  It  blooms  freely, 
remains  long  in  perfection,  and  is  a  native  of  Italy. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  which  is 
also  very  ornamental. 

Cnmpaiuila  JSIidium,  grows  about  2  feet  in  height, 
branching  and  rather  erect.  The  flowers  are  large,  of 
various  tints  from  deep  blue  to  white  ;  on  some  plants 
they  are  double.  It  blooms  abundantly,  and  remains 
long  in  perfection.  It  is  well  Icnowu  under  the  name 
of  Canterbury  Belis. 

Scabiosa  alropiirpurea,  grows  from  1-^  to  2  feet  in 
height,  r.ather  spreading.  The  flosvers  are  of  various 
shades  from  dark  crimson,  or  deep  purple,  to  white  and 
variegated.  It  blooms  very  abundantly,  aud  remains 
long  in  perfection. 

Catananclte  bicolor,  attains  a  height  of  from  12  to 
18  inches,  rather  spreading  and  much  branched. 
The  flower-heads  are  white,  rather  large  in  size,  with  a 
deep  purple  centre  ;  they  are  very  handsome.  Itblooms 
freely,  remains  a  considerable  time  in  perfection,  and 
comes  from  the  south  of  Europe. —  Gear  ye  Gordon. 


THE  HEARTSEASE  OR  PANSY. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  recollect,  roundness,  or  as 
florists  were  wont  to  express  it,  "  a  good  shape,"  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  points  in  a  flower, 
and  however  this  property  in  certain  localities,  and  by 
sundrv  florists,  might  be  underrated,  still  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  advocate.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Pansy  was  almost  of  any  form  you 
liked,  except  circular,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
floricultural  periodicals  of  that  day  to  show  what  a  rapid 
advance  has  been  made,  and  how  completely  the 
"  splendid  sorts  "  of  that  time,  are  now  tlirown  into  the 
shade.  As  many  readers  of  the  Chronicle  may  not  he 
aufait  with  respect  to  the  properties  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  show  flower,  though  grov.'ing  many  seedlings 
of  their  own,  I  shall  briefly  state  what  is  requisite, 
and  enumerate  the  various  points  of  excellence,  &e. 

Form — as  in  the  flowers  previously  described,  takes 
precedence,  and  under  this  head  I  would  include 
smoothness  of  margin  and  perfect  flatness  of  the  petals. 
These  ought  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  perfect 
circle,and,  in  fact,  when  the  lower  petal  and  the  two  upper 
ones  are  removed,  the  two  side  petals,  in  fine-shaped 
and  well-proportioned  flowers,  should  also  meet  at  the 
upper  and  lower  parts.  I  believe  that  the  petals  meet- 
ing well  above  the  eye,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  is  of 

great  import- 
ance, making 
the  form  of 
"  the  shield" 
complete.  In 
judging  flow- 
ers, this  is  a 
point  I  have 
always  advo- 
cated. A  dis- 
position to 
bloom  flat  is 
also  desir- 
able; and  the 
contrast  be- 
tween arough, 
uneven,  frilled 
flower,  and 
one  which,  without  artificial  means,  will  dispose  of  its 
petals  evenly  and  smoothly,  exhibiting  its  rotundity  in 
all  its  perfection,  will,  in  a  moment,  catch  the  eye  and 
fix  the  attention  of  the  veriest  Tyro  in  the  fancy. 
When  I  allude  to  smoothness  of  margin  I  must  beg  to 
be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  saw-toothing  which  too 
often  is  perceptible,  in  otherwise  fine  and  unexception- 
able flowers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should 
be  avoided,  for  though  the  defect  may  be  minute,  still  it 
tells  against  a  bloom,  when  in  competition  with  one 
perfei-tly  smooth.  Many  of  the  improved  flowers  have 
an  indentation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip,  in  some  it  is 
scarcely  visible ;  but  wherever  this  occurs  it  detracts 
from  the  merits  of  the  flower,  by  destroying  its  circular 
form,  which  is  so  essential. 

Substance,  or  thivhiess  of  Petal,  is  the  next  point. 
Let  the  form  be  ever  so  good,  if  the  flower  is  flimsy  and 
the  petals  weak,  its  beauty  cannot  be  justly  appreciated  ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  thick  and  velvety  in 
their  texture,  so  as  to  enable  the  flower,  in  florist's 
phraseology,  to  "  stand  well." 

I  certainly  think  all  flowers  shown  in  stands  should 
be  inserted  in  nipples  (tubes),  rising  at  least  half  an 
inch  from  the  surface  ;  by  this  means  weak-petaled 
flowers  would  immediately  be  detected ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  present  system  of  exhibiting,  they  are 
supported  by  the  stand.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  shown  with  the  petals  quite  clear  of  the 
pan,  in  the  way  of  Pinks  and  Carnations. 

Harmon!/,  or  proper  distribution  of  Colour,  is  a  pro- 
perty on  which  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great 
diversity  of  o|)inion  ;  but,  in  all  flowers,  I  hold  it  essen- 
tial that  the  tliree  bottom  petals  should  agree  in  shade, 
whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the  upper  ones;  and,  in 
selfs,  it  is  necessary  that  they  all  should  assimilate. 
The  reverse  of  this,  I  am  aware,  has  been  for  a  length 
of  time  allowed,  and  many  flowers  have  been  sent  out 
as  first-rate  with  the  grouud-colour  sadly  stained,  which 
is  as  great  a  defect  in  the  flower  under  consideration  as 
a  discoloured  bottom  to  the  cup  of  a  Tulip.     If  the 


flower  is  a  self,  whether  white  or  yellow,  it  must  be 
pure  and  steadfast  in  colour  ;  and  the  eye  large  and 
well-defined,  being  generally  either  black  or  dark 
purple,  contrasting  as  much  as  possible  with  the  body 
colour.  When  the  colour  is  dark,  whether  purple, 
black,  morone,  or  crimson,  the  eye  shoald  be  either 
yellow  or  white,  without  that  shading  oft'  so  apparent  in 
some  varieties.  In  belted  flowers,  or  those  with  a 
margin  of  colour  encircling  the  three  bottom  petals  (as 
shown  in  the  woodcut),  it  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform 
width  throughout ;  and  the  less  the  triangular  spot, 
often  seen  on  the  lower  one,  is  apparent,  the  better  is 
the  flower. 

Size  is  the  least  essential  of  the  properties  to  be  en- 
larged on,  as  there  can  be  no  question  which  flower 
should  take  precedence,  when  the  other  points  of  those 
in  competition,  are  equally  balanced.  In  judging  a  col- 
lection of  flowers,  I  should  give  to  form,  four  points  ; 
substance,  three  ;  distribution,  or  harmony,  two  ;  and 
size,  one.  And  it  will  be  necessary  that  censors  should 
disqualify  any  flowers  that  have  been  unfairly  dealt 
with,  by  cutting  or  clipping  the  edges,  pressing,  &c. —  IV. 


I-Io  -  e  Correspondence. 

Glass. — 1  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  read  your 
late  observations  on  the  prices  of  .glass  can  suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  you  are  a  "  partizan  in  disguise  ;"  and 
since  you  say  that  you  have  wished  to  treat  this  subject 
temperately,  and  to  avoid  exaggerated  statements,  yoti 
cannot  refuse  to  correct  such  as  are  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous, lu  your  Leading  Article  of  last  Saturday  you 
say  tliat  you  have  ascertained  that  the  greeu-bottle  trade 
has  de:-.it  fairly  by  the  public,  and  you  promise  them 
your  support  if  they  will  commence  making  green  sheet- 
glass,  though  I  often  read  in  your  Paper  that  you  never 
recommend  auy  tradesman.  But  of  course  it  is  only 
for  the  advantage  of  their  honesty  tliat  you  promise 
them  your  support  beforehand,  and  you  then  proceed  to 
deuounce  the  plate,  sheet,  and  crown-glass  trade,  and 
threaten  them  that,  if  they  will  not  give  the  public  glass 
at  prices  founded  on  your  own  calculations,  you  will 
compel  them  to  do  so  by  "Acts  made  to  amend  Acts," 
"  Orders  in  Council,"  &e.,  whilst  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, for  the  credit  of  your  discernment,  that  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom  not  only 
make  green  glass  bottles,  but  plate,  sheet,  and  crown- 
glass  also  ;  in  other  words,  though  hitherto  deemed 
highly  honourable  and  most  respectable,  it  ^vould  now  ap- 
pearthat  they  are  only  honest  iu  then*  dealings  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three,  not  even  honest  by  halves.  The 
striking  error  wdiich  you  perpetuate  is  the  same  as  was 
committed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his  speech  on  the  budget, 
in  which  he  assumed  drawbacks  upon  exportation  to  be 
the  same  in  amount  as  the  duty  paid  upon  glass.  \Vhat 
the  difference  was  upon  plate-glass  I  cannot  tell,  but 
upon  crown  it  was33|  per  cent.,  whilst  upon  sheet  itwas 
about  9  per  cent,  in  excess  over  and  above  the  duty  al- 
lowed on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
exportation,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  previously 
sustained,  but  surely  it  is  not  correct  to  deduct  this 
excess  ;  you  may  call  it  bounty  if  you  please,  from  the 
cost  or  price  of  an  article  that  is  duty  free.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  you  than  for  Sir  R. 
Peel,  because  I  have  before  pointed  out  this  error  to 
you,  and  yet  you  reassume  it,  whilst  a  very  little  inquiry 
would  have  told  you  both  that  the  duty  alone  never 
formed  two-thirds  of  the  price  or  cost  of  either  plate, 
sheet,  or  crown-glass.  In  a  letter  to  myself  you  said, 
"  you  see  that  I  am  writing  in  full  possession  of  all  ma- 
terial facts,"  .and  in  your  last  "slashing  article"  upon  this 
subject,  having  previously  admitted,  the  week  but  one 
before,  that  crown-glass  manufacturers  had  acted  fairly 
by  the  public,  you  say  "  the  truth  is,  that  they  take  off 
the  duty  upon  crown-glass  which  no  man  of  sense  wiU 
now  buy  ;"  but  1  infer  that  you  must  either  be  ignorant 
of,  or  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  all  restrictions  as 
to  thickness  were  removed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
duty  was  repealed,  and  crown-glass  can  be  made 
as  thick,  and  of  course  as  strong,  though  not  in 
such  long  panes,  as  sheet-glass,  which  you  say  is 
the  only  article  worth  having.  As  your  premises 
are  clearly  and  decidedly  false,  so  are  your  inferences  ; 
and  as  you  do  not  want  to  know  the  profits  upon  sheet- 
glass,  which,  though  a  dishonest  manufacturer  according 
to  your  version,  I  trust  you  will  believe  when  I  say 
they  are  not  near  so  great  as  I  could  wish.  I  will  dis- 
miss this  part  of  the  subject  by  only  saying  that  when 
you  next  publish  your  computations,  you  must  add  at 
least  25  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  wages.  You  must  not 
overlook  tlie  increased  cost  of  coal,  timber,  iron,  &c.  &c.; 
the  increased  thickness  of  the  duty-free  glass  ;  you 
must  not,  as  you  have  done  in  your  comparison  of 
prices,  set  16  oz.  against  13  oz.  per  foot;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  you  must  not  forget  the  -25  per  cent, 
taken  from  us  of  duty  on  stock  on  hand ;  the  quantity  of 
glass  exported  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  drawback,  and  what  is  more  serious  still,  the 
large  amount  of  wages  paid  between  the  14th  Feb.  and 
the  5th  April,  when  our  men  v/ere  comparatively  speak- 
ing doing  little  or  nothing  ;  at  which  times,  as  I  before 
told  you,  we,  according  to  our  contract  pay  them,  work 
or  play.  These  are  facts,  startling  facts,  of  which  I 
am  sore  you  could  not  be  in  full  possession,  or  you 
would  not  write  as  you  have  done.  You  further  say 
that  manufacturers  complain  of  their  workmen,  and 
send  them  to  prison  for  demanding  higher  wages.  This 
is  a  new  order  of  things,  and  I  was  not  before  aware 
that  even  a  magistrate  could  have  done  this  with  impu- 
nity ;  for  in  the  case  you  allude  to,  I  had  in  my  simpli- 
city supposed  that  the  magistrates  had  sent  the  men  to 
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prison  for  a  breach  of  their  agreement,  and  I  am  further 
surprised  that  you  did  not  say,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  tliat  glass  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen  were  all  rogues  together,  for  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud tlie  public  and  keeping  up  the  prices  of  glass  to 
the  poor  horticulturists.  But  aUow  me  to  put  this  matter 
in  another  form;  and  suppose  I  go  to  buy  a  Pine-apple 
in  Coventgarilen  m.arket.for  which  10s. 6(/.  is  demanded; 
when  I  reply.  Nonsense,  I  can  get  one  which  comes  from 
foreign  parts  for  2s.  Crf.,  and  you  must  be  a  rogue  for 
demanding  more.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  you  can- 
not grow  it  at  the  same  price  ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  duty  is  taken  off  foreign  fruit ;  and  recollect, 
su',  that  there  are  Acts  to  amend  Acts,  and  Orders  in 
Council,  sir,  and  which  will  prevent  your  withholding 
our  just  rights  from  us.  I  leave  you  to  suppose  the 
man's  astonishment,  and  to  supply  his  answer,  the 
mildest  of  which  would  he,  "  then  go  and  buy  it,"  5cc. 
Again,  I  have  for  three  yeai's  past  purchased  my  fruiting 
Pines,  at  an  average  price  of  4s.  per  plant ;  however,  on 
sending  my  gardener  this  year  to  four  nurseries,  at 
tln-ee  of  which  he  was  unknown,  he  was  asked  10s.  and 
Ips.  Gd.  for  each  ;  and  Knally  paid  fls.,  according  to  the 
bill  and  receipt  beside  me.  The  reason  they  all  assigned 
was,  tliat  as  tlie  duty  was  about  to  come  off  glass.  Pines 
would  be  in  greater  demand  and  at  a  greater  price  than 
ever.  When  my  gardener  related  this  to  me  I  did  not 
say  that  they  were  dishonest  or  robbing  the  public  of 
their  just  rights,  but  merely  observed — **  Well,  we  must 
begin  and  raise  our  own  in  future;"  and  I  would  humbly 
and  respectfully  suggest  the  same  to  the  horticulturists, 
if  they  choose  to  adopt  it  rather  than  be  cheated.  This, 
too,  is  what  I  suppose  the  glass  dealer  meant  by  '•  trying 
it  on,"  or  what  Sir  R.Peel  calls  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  m.arkets — a  plan  which  he  recom- 
mended to  all,but  which  you  deny  to  glass  manufacturers 
only.  You  repeatedlyallndeto  some  compactentered  into 
between  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  would 
submit  to  a  continuation  of  the  income-tax,  they  should 
have  glass  at  a  certain  price.  Now,  my  partner,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  House,  never  informed  me  of  it ;  but 
I  conclude  that  the  glass  manufacturers  were  repre- 
sented on  tbat  occasion  by  Messrs.  Blank  &  Co.,  to 
whom  you  refer,  and  who,  too,  have  neglected  to  ac- 
quaint us  that  it  was  then  and  there  admitted  that  the 
public  have  a  vested  interest  or  right  in  our  private 
property.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  Government 
agreed  to  become  our  partners  ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  kept  25  per  cent,  off  the  duty  paid  upon  the  stocks 
of  .all  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  kingdom,  and 
have  not  yet  refunded  the  remaining  75  per  cent.  ;  in 
other  words,  they  have  left  us  to  get  it  back  from  the 
public  as  we  can,  securing  their  share  beforehand. 
Perhaps  you  can  explam  upon  what  other  principle  this 
bargain  was  driven  with  the  glass  manufacturers,  if  this 
be  not  the  correct  one  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  so  close 
a  connection  betiveen  this  " great  boon  to  the  public" 
and  the  income-tax,  whether,  if  the  income-tax  should 
cease  at  the  end  of  three  years,  tlie  duty  is  again  to  be 
chaiged  upon  glass  as  formerly  ?  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  you  are  disappointed  in  the  present  prices  of 
glass,  and  believe  that,  in  your  zeal  to  serve  the  horti- 
cultural world,  you  do  not  wish  to  inflict  an  injury  on 
any  other  class.  You  say  that  you  wish  to  discuss  this 
subject  fairly, and  I  must  put  your  sincerity  to  the  test, 
by  requesting  you  to  make  my  remarks  as  public  as 
your  previous  observations,  and  let  your  readers  judge 
and  act  for  themselves. —  William  Pilkington,  Crotvn, 
Sheet,  and  Plate  Glass  Works,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 

Glass I  bare  experienced  much  pleasure  in  reading 

the  various  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  respecting  the  prices  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,  and  am  gi'eatly  surprised  that  the 
manufacturers  do  not  immediately  give  the  public  the 
full  benefit  they  derive  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  an  equivalent  reduction  of  price,  but  I 
would  also  add  one,  which  I  think  clearly  proves  that 
the  manufacturer  might  reduce  the  price  more  than  the 
actual  amount  formerly  paid  to  Government,  and  still 
realise  as  large  a  profit  as  during  the  existence  of  the 
duty.  The  point  I  allude  to  is  the  small  capital  at  pre- 
sent required  compared  with  the  amount  under  the  old 
system,  which  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet-glass  would 
now  only  be  one-third  the  .amount,  the  duty  having  been, 
as  you  have  .already  so  clearly  stated,  200  per  cent. 
The  breakages  must  likewise  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference, as  the  duty  was  always  ch,arged  on  the  metal 
in  the  pots,  and  therefore  the  amount  paid  was  lost  on 
all  articles  spoiled  in  the  manufacture.  I  hope  very 
shortly  to  see  your  predictions  verified,  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  market  of  a  strong  green  glass  for  horticid- 
tural  ptirposes,  at  a  price  that  will  encourage  the 
different  branches  of  forcing  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  has  ever  hitherto  been  practicable.  I  am  also 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  article  of  the  kind  would 
soon  be  in  considerable  demand  with  agriculturists,  for 
I  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  many  farm 
buildings  are  kept  inconveniently  dark  for  want  of  a 
more  durable  and  cheaper  material  for  lighting  them 
than  it  is  at  present  possible  to  procure. — Arthur  Hall, 
25,  Upper  Eaton-street,  Pimlico. 

Glass.— As  a  general  reader  of  your  Paper  and  an 
amateur  horticulturist,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the 
lengthened  article  yon  have  given  the  public  this  week 
upon  the  prices  and  manufacture  of  glass,  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  On  speaking  to  my  glazier  a 
short  time  ago,  there  was  the  same  "haggling"  about 
the  thing,  and  that  "  the  duty  oft'  would  not  make  it 


cheaper."  1  ask,  with  hundreds  of  others,  "  why  not  i " 
If  we  have  hitherto  been  paying  200  per  cent,  duty,  and 
that  200  per  cent,  is  now  repealed,  the  public  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  same  deduction.  I  wish  your  opi- 
nions were  circulated  in  every  family  in  the  kingdom, 
and  more  particularly  amongst  those  whose  gardens 
demand  so  kirge  a  quantity  of  this  important  article. — 
A.,  St.  John's  Wood. 

Glass. — Having  read  your  observations  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  respectmg  the  glass  trade,  which  I 
trust  will  have  the  effect  of  enlightening  the  manufac- 
turers as  to  their  true  interest  in  giving  the  public  the 
full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  and  thus  e.xtend 
the  consumption  of  the  article  to  an  almost  indefinite 
amount,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  to  the  possibility  of 
substituting  glass  for  wood  or  iron  for  the  frames  of 
conservatories,  hothouses,  &c.  I  need  not  point  out  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  greater  degree  of 
light  to  plants,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  risk  of  break- 
age, as  in  the  case  of  iron,  from  the  sudden  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  metal  by  change  of  temperatirre. 
With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  material,  I  am  in- 
chned  to  think  that  c.ist  glass  frames  would  be  quite  as 
strong  as  iron,  and,  at  the  present  price  of  that  metal, 
considerably  cheaper.  I  really  believe  if  the  matter 
was  to  meet  with  your  approval,  as  an  horticulturist, 
ray  proposition  may  be  the  means  of  opening  a  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  market  for  our  gl.iss  manufac- 
turers, if  they  can  only  be  induced  to  meet  the  public 
fau'ly. —  C.  J.  C  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Glass. — I  think  the  glass  manufacturers  may,  indeed, 
complain  of  the  clamour  you  have  raised  against  them, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  you  sent  any  person 
with  common  understanding  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  the  question.  It  would  almost  appear  you  were  dis- 
posed to  misrepresent  facts  rather  than  avoid  ex- 
aggerated statements.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  set  yon 
right  about  the  dealers,  who,  you  say,  are  neither  in- 
fluenced by  the  repeal  of  the  duties,  nor  by  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  then  you  s.ay,  "  We  believe  the  most 
valid  excuse  for  their  prices  to  be  the  fact  that,  the  cost 
of  coals  has  advanced  very  much,"  with  which,  as  you 
will  see  hereafter,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Upon  inquiry  you  would  have  found  the  dealers  are 
merely  brokers  for  the  sale  of  glass  for  m,anufactnrers, 
who  alone  fi.x  prices,  allowing  the  dealers,  after  their 
expenses  are  paid,  only  a  small  commission  upon 
the  amount  of  their  returns.  So  that  your  remark 
that  the  de.alers  pocket  the  whole  of  the;  repealed  duties 
is,  as  Iklr.  Pilkington  told  you,  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  truth.  The  glass  trade  are  not  much  benefitted  by 
your  doubts,  whilst  you,  froni  week  to  week,  urge  the 
public  to  abstain  from  biij-ing  upon  false  premises. 
Crown-glass  stands  first  in  amount  of  duty  paid,  and  is 
preferred  by  the  public  for  windows,  notwithstanding 
you  have  a  different  opinion.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  1844  was  99,180  cwt,,  which  p.aid  382,710/., 
scarcely  equal  to  651'.  per  foct,ir.£fi-aMiiat'A-,  not  duty. 
The  printed  prices  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1844 
were  for  ■■  -  . 

Best.    Seconds,  Tfiirds.  I^uitts.  Fifths. 
Under  1ft.  ■(  Is  lOd      Is  7ci        Is  Sd        Is  3d     Is  2d  per  ft.— duty 

6  ins.      ]  [say  6Jd. 

Present     ) 

prices      [Oslld      Os  lOd      Os  9d        tis  Sd      0s7d 
under  2ft.J 

The  glass  of  1844  averaged  9-^  ounces  to  the  foot ;  it 
now  averages  more  than  1]  oz.  to  the  foot.  Sheet-glass 
manufactured  last  year  was  31,550  cwt. ;  the  duty  paid 
121,7S2Z.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  article,  in  the 
trade  called  cylinder-glass,  was  sold  at  Is.  per  foot, 
equal  to  lOJd.,  with  15  per  cent.  off.  It  is  now  (id.  per 
foot,  less  20  per  cent.,  equal  to  4|(/.  It  weighed  from  9  to 
10  oz.  to  the  foot,  and  being  made  square,  only  paid 
a  duty  of  51rf.  per  foot,  including  a  bounty.  The 
new  cyhnder  sheet-glass  weighs  at  least  1 1  ounces  to  the 
foot. 

No.  1,  sheet-glass,  in  1844,  averaged  13  oz.  to  the  foot — Buty 
paid,  73s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  [p.  cwt. 

Price  under  2  ft.  was  2    0.  .1  10.  .1    5.  .1  4:  p.  ft.,  duty  7d.  at  Sis 

No.l  now  avs.  Itjoz  at  1    3.  .1    1.  .0    9.  .0  S      „    new  prices. 

No.  2,  inlS44      „         2    3.  .2    1.  .1    7.  .1  6      „    duty  9d,  at  Sis 

No.2now  avs.  2I0Z  at  1    5.  .1    3.  .0  11.  .0  10      „    new  prices. 

No.  3,  inlS44      „         2  10.  .2    8.  .2    4.  .2  2      „    dutyl3d,at84s 

No. 3  now  avs.  32oz  at  2    6.  .2   2.  .1    6.  .1  5  a  new  ai'ticle. 

The  cost  of  sheet-glass  in  crates,  you  will  see  by  the 
numerous  lists  w  ith  which  your  table  is  covered,  is  less 
than  when  cut  into  squares,  which  difference  does  not 
p.ay  the  loss  in  cutting,  but  upon  this  ground  I  will  take 
my  stand,  independently  of  cylinder  sheet-glass,  when 
comparing  Sir  R.  Peel's  words'about  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  worst  quality  he  assumed  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  horticulturist,  for  which  he  took  the  price 
of  Is.  2d.,  less  15  per  cent.,  equal  to  Is.  The  present 
price,  7d.,  less  20  per  ceut.,wiU  net  bid.  for  an  article  3oz. 
thicker  than  the  No.  1  of  1S44,  anti  the  carriage  note 
will,  of  course,  amount  to  double  the  price  per  foot, 
thus: 

No.  1 — I60Z.  7d.  in  sheets 
Less  20  p.  ct.  li 


No.  1 — 13  oz.  Is.  '2d.  in  sheets 
Less  15  p.  ct.  0    2 


Duty. 


1     0 
.  0    7 


Deduct  one-fifth  for  3oz.  1 


4J- 
Caniage....  i 


Now,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  duty 
has  been  remitted  to  the  public  in  crown  and  sheet- 
glass.  You  admit  that  the  duty  on  bottles  is  fully 
allowed,  and  the    duty  on  flint-glass  being  only  three 


farthings  per  lb.,  is    almost  too  small  to  calculate  on 
articles  of  high  value,  so  that  I  thus  dispose  of 
£3GiJ,2lji»  on  crouTi-glass 

SD.ioO  sheet 

09,900  on  bottles 

4'J,4o0  on  flint-glass 
and  70,.S0O  on  plate-glass  remains  to  be  discussed. 

[in  1844 

£04,'j,700  amount  of  duty  on  glass  retained  for  home-use 
The  duty  on  plate-glass  formed  a  very  small  proportion 
of  its  value,  which  consists  principally  in  labour  and  risk 
in  grinding,  and  polishing  each  surface  ;  large  plates 
being  seldom  cast  sufficiently  good  to  finish  ;  they  are 
very  rare,  but  even  now  cheaper  than  foreign  plates. 
It  is  now  admitted  the  duty  did  not  amount  to  2s.  lO-^d. 
per  foot,  at  CDs.  per  cwt.,  with  50  per  cent,  allowance 
for  waste.  Avery  large  proportion  of  small  plates  were 
exported  to  obtain  25.  lOid.  perfect  drawbaci;, 720<  duty, 
and  they  amounted  to  'one-fifth  the  whole  quantity 
m.anufactured.  These  are  now  thrown  upon  the  home 
trade,  far  below  cost  price,  and  their  value  is  added  to 
tho  price  of  large  plates,  to  enable  the  makers  to 
divide  the  same  dividend  they  have  hitherto  done. 
There  are  four  manufacturers  of  plate-glass  ;  one  has 
never  divided  one  shilling  profit,  two  others  pay  five 
per  cent.,  and  their  shares  have  only  advanced  to  par 
since  the  14th  Feb.  The  other  is  a  private  firm,  whose 
affairs  are  not  so  notorious,  but  they  only  made  half 
their  quantity  whilst  prices  were  so  much  reduced. 
They  all  issue  one  tariff,  and  the  discount  is  the  same  to 
the  public  for  one  plate,  as  to  the  trade,  who  buy  many 
per  week.  Two  other  houses  commenced  manufactur- 
ing about  seven  years  since,  but  they  have  both 
suspended  working  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as 
they  could  make  no  profit.  Now  I  will  show  you  why 
plate-glass  shares  have  been  below  par,  and  why  they 
have  reduced  the  price  of  plates  from  12  by  12  to 
30  by  18,  so  much  more  than  they  paid  duty.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  sunk  in  machinery,  to  bring 
to  perfection  the  grinding  and  poUshmg  of  sheet-glass  ; 
this  has  been  effected,  and  patent  plate,  now  made  by 
four  sheet>glass  makers,  has  been  sold  considerably 
under  the  prices  of  plate-glass.  It  has  quite  superseded 
the  use  of  plate-glass  in  engravings,  .and  is  now  intro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  houses  of  the 
largest  class  ;  but  here  the  labom-  and  risk  enter  again 
very  largely  into  its  cost;  it  is,  in  fact,  made  into  plate- 
glass,  after  immense  loss  by  breakage,  and  this  may 
account  to  you  for  the  difference  in  its  price  from  that 
glass,  but  still  coming  into  the  market  considerably 
cheaper  than  plate-glass;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted,  it  is  not  so  thick.  You  will  find  upon  farther 
examination  into  the  patent  plate  tariff,  that  all  your 
prices,  line  for  line,  are  wTongly  placed  ;  that  the  pre- 
sent numbers,weights  per  ounce,  and  superficial  contents, 
do  not  correspond  with  those  of  1844  :  for  instance,  one 
price  now  governs  3  feet  to  6  feet ;  in  1844,  3  feet  to 
6  feet  were  four  different  prices.  No.  3,  of  1845,  is  a 
new  article,  i  of  an  inch  thick,  not  allowed  by  Acty-  of 
Pai'liarnent  to  bemads  in  1844.  No.  2  averages  19  oz. 
to  the  foot ;  this  was  in  tl;e  tbird  column  of  the  old  list; 
it  now  takes  the  place  No.  1,  16  oz.,  which  is  not  now 
mamifaetured  :  see  the  following  Table.  - 
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Duty  with  bounty,  7 

/. 

Duty, 

&c.,  104d. 

I  have  now  sufiiciently  shown  that  the  dealers  are 
not  those  contemptible  humbugs  you  write  them  down  ; 
and  I  call  upon  you  to  retract  that  the  trade  of  sheet-glass 
maliers,  or  dealers,  are  in  any  case  intercepting  one  iota 
of  the  duty  ;  and  th.at  you  will,  henceforth,  consider  you 
are  injuring  a  trade  far  more  seriously  th.an  you  are  called 
upon  to  do,  by  advising  the  public  not  to  buy,  before  you 
have  sufficiently  examined  into  the  facts  yourself.  The 
dealer  is  by  far  the  largest  sufferer  already ;  he  was 
mulcted  25  per  cent,  on  the  stock  he  held,  wliich  it  is 
quite  impossible  he  can  ever  recover.  His  income 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  with  the  same  expenses 
over  his  head.  You  say  it  is  clear  there  must  be 
some  profit  upon  sheet-glass,  or  the  trade  would  have 
long  since  become  extinct.  For  your  information,  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  was  the  cause  of  sheet-glass  being 
made  in  this  country,  by  importing  foreign  sheet-glass 
of  larger  sizes  than  could  be  made  here  in  crown-glass, 
which  induced  a  manufacturer  to  make  it  here,  and  that 
is  only  within  these  20  years  ;  and  such  was  the  preju- 
dice against  it  for  years  with  the  pubhe,  that  the  manu- 
facturer must  have  ceased  making  it  had  he  not  been 
allowed  to  ship  it  for  exportation,  recovering  the  duty 
paid  with  a  heavy  bounty  for  a  time.  The  list  you  hold 
of  patent  plate  was  altered  between  the  24th  March  and 
the  7th  April,  before  it  came  into  operation,  and  was 
replaced  throughout  the  trade.  Small  sizes  from  6  in. 
by  4  in.  to  1  foot,  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  being 
reduced  in  price  to  induce  sales.  The  new  list  is  in- 
closed herewith,  but  that  would  not  alter  the  question 
at  issue. — Joseph  Chater,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London, 
May  14,  1845. 

Gardeners  at  Exhibitions.— The  exhibitions  at  our 
gardens  are  attended  v,  ith  a  nuisance,  which  last  season 
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became  almost  insufferable.  This  is  the  attendance  and 
behavioui'  of  lovr  gardenei'S.  I  meant  to  have  written  to 
you  about  it  at  the  time,  but  forgot  it  in  the  multitude  of 
affairs.  Now,  I  remember  well,  that  one  of  these  men, 
smelling  des^ierately  of  Garlic,  intruded  in  the  narrow 
path  close  to  the  stand,  mixing  with  and  pushing  by  the 
ladies.  When  doing  the  latter  to  an  inconvenient 
deiree,  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him,  that  at 
all  events  he  need  not  press  oa  or  pass  others,  but  move 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  ou  which  he,  of 
course,  made  some  rude  answer,  as,  ia  fact,  from  his 
previous  behaviour,  was  to  be  e.xpected.  Now,  my 
opinion  is,  that  as  sucli  people  are  admitted  in  the 
nK)rning,theyhaveno  business  therewhateverafterwards. 
Certainly,  as  they,  during  the  morning,  can  examine  the 
fiowers  as  minutely  as  they  like,  they  have  no  pretence 
for  crowding  the  lower  paths  and  for  iaeouveniencing 
ladies  or  gentlemen  in  the  afternoon.  Jloreover,  as 
they  do  not  pay,  it  seems  rather  too  much  that  they 
should  annoy  those  who  do  pay  ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
members,  trouble  those  wlio  are.  I  am  not  very 
squeamish  about  matteis  of  rank,  but  where  room  aud 
air  are  scarce,  those  who  pay  I  think  should  have  the 
preference  in  that  for  which  they  pay  over  those  wiio 
come  in  free. — A  Fellow  of  the  IJortionltura!  Socielt/. 
[Passes  are  given  upon  the  express  condition  that  per- 
sons so  admitted  do  not  loiter  in  the  teuts.  If  our  cor- 
resjiondent  will  give  notice  nt  the  time  of  conduct  such 
as  that  he  complaius  of,  the  offenders  will  be  removed, 
provided  they  have  been  admitted  by  passes.] 

Wasps, — As  this  is  the  best  season  for  destroying 
wasps,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  insect  forceps,  used  bv  entomologists,  is 
a  most  efficient  instrument  for  the  purpose.  Armed 
with  one  of  these,  I  killed,  in  my  own  garden,  during 
the  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  19th  April,  1843,  676. 
Very  few  were  seen  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  they 
werd  equally  rare  throughout  1844;  but  the  present 
year  threatens  to  be  very  prolific,  as  1  have  destroyed 
.'iSO  in  the  course  of  the  last  tliree  weeks,  and  on  one  of 
the  days  of  that  period,  151.  Jlost  of  these  were 
caught  while  fetding  on  the  flowers  of  the  Gooseberry, 
in  which  situation  very  little  practice  will  enable  any 
one  to  secure  the  insect  without  injuring  the  plant. 
When  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  it  may  be 
safely  and  instantaneously  deprived  of  life,  by  crushing 
the  thorax  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Bottles  of 
syrup,  v.hich  prove  so  good  a  bait  in  autumn,  are 
almost  useless  at  this  season  ;  as  'during  the  last  fort- 
night I  have  only  succeeded  in  entrapping  two  by  this 
means.  The  importance  of  destroying  wasps  in  spring 
becomes  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  female 
wasps  alone  survive  the  winter,  and  that  the  produce  of 
each  individual  of  the  Vespa  vulgaris  (the  only  species 
I  have  met  with  as  yet),  now  suffered  to  escape,  is  esti- 
mated by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  as  well  as  other 
entomologists,  to  amount  in  autumn  to  20;  000  or  30,000. 

r^F.  G.  S. Hil/ernicjis  adds :   I  ijever  saw  wasps 

so  plentiful  at  tbis^  civiv  renS^ii  as  t'ncy  are  this  year.  I 
Iiave  a  Cotoneaster  microphylia  trained  against  a  west 
wall,  on  which  I  see  five  or  six  whenever  I  pass  it.  I 
have  killed  many  ;  but  I  observe  that,  at  this  time  of 
year,  wasps  know  their  value,  and  take  excellent  care 
of  themselves.  I  hung  up  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with 
vinegar  and  honey  in  it,  but  though  they  buzz  round, 
they  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

liipoBTAXT  EEnATUji. — Pra.v  coiTect  an  error  in  my  paper  in 
pa^e  313,  col.  b,  line  37  from  top,  of  last  week's  Chronick.  After 
36^  "of  frost"  should  have  been  inserted.  Subsequent  expe- 
rience of  these  humble  structures  has  entirely  contirmed  my 
opinion  of  theii"  utility. — JI.  B.,  Tcddington. 


^ociftrts. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Feb.  7. — E.  DouBLEDAY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  F.L.S.,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Edmondston  presented  specimens  of  the 
Shetland  Cerastium,  which  occasioned  some  discussion 
among  British  botanists  in  the  year  1843  ;  Jlr.  E.  then 
describing  the  plant  as  a  new  British  Cerastium,  identi- 
cal with  the  Linntean  C.  latifolium,  but  distinct  from 
the  Welch  and  Highland  species,  described  under  that 
Dame  in  the  works  of  Smith  and  other  English  authors. 
Although  differences  of  opinion  were  then  stated  re- 
specting the  Highland  species,  it  seemed  generally 
agreed  that  the  Shetland  Plant  was  properl}'  referred  to 
the  C.  latifolium  of  Linnceus.  The  specimens  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  however,  are  labelled  "Cerastium 
nigrescens.  Edniond.  in  Shetland  Fl.  ined."  It  would 
thus  seem  that  Mr.  Edmondston  has  changed  his  opinion 
regarding  its  specific  identity  with  the  Linncean  species. 
In  the  *'  London  Catalogue"  the  Plant  is  given  as  a 
variety  (Edmondstonii)  of  Cerastium  latifolium  (Linn.), 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Edmondston's 
specimens  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Highland  and 
Linntean  C  latifolium,  even  as  a  variety  merely  ;  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  distinct-  Mr.  Edmondston  also  presented  speci- 
mens of  the  .Shetland  Lathyrus  maritimus,  vhich  has 
been  considered  a  different  variety  (acutifolius)  from  the 
same  species  fouud  on  the  coasts  of  England.  Except 
in  the  more  robust  growth  of  the  English  specimens, 
there  is  little  to  distinLTuish  those  of  Shetland  from 
others  collected  in  Suffolk  by  Mr.  D.  Stock.  Far  wider 
differences  may  be  seen  in  the  leaves  of  Orobus  tubero- 
sus,  A'icia  sativa.  and  others  of  our  common  Le:iu- 
minosa;.  Mr.  W.  0.  Newnhara  presented  specimens  of 
Elatine  Hydropiper,  aud  Elatine  hexandra,  from  the 
lately  discovered  locality  near  Famham,  in  Surrey. 
Specimens  of  Lastrfca  spinosa  (New.nian)  were  ex- 
hibited, which  had  been  selected  from  a  number  cf 
others  collected  by  Mr.  Jabez  M.  Gibson,  near  Cogges- 


hall,  Essex.  Two  of  the  specimens  having  been 
obligingly  examined,  and  the  coiTectness  of  the  name 
certified  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  Herbarium  Committee 
had  resolved  to  send  out  simil  ir  examples  in  each  parcel 
during  the  current  year,  as  the  species  usually  is  labelled 
L.  diiatata  by  many  botanists.  In  the  "  Loudon  Cata- 
logue," the  name  of  Eoth  is  inadvertently  given  as  the 
authority  for  Lastrjea  spinosa  (copied  from  the  "  Phy- 
thologist,"  I..  836),  but  since  Koth  described  the  plant 
under  the  generic  name  of  Polystichum,  Mr.  Ne^Muan 
is,  probably,  the  first  author  wlio  has  applied  Roth's 
specific '  name,  spinosum,  to  the  other  generic  name 
Lastra^a. — Read  '•  Notice  of  the  Botany  of  Thame, 
Oxfordshire,"  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Ayres.  Specimens  of  the 
plants  mentioned  are  deposited  in  the  Society's  col- 
lection. 

Country  Show. 

\orth     British    Frofessfonal    Gardeners^     Soeiety^ 

.■ipril  30 This  Society  held  their  Spring  Competing 

Meetuig  in  their  rooms,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  wheu 
a  fine  display  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  &c.  took  place.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  prizes  which  were 
awarded  : — Best  6  Auriculas.  Mr.  J.  jrNeill,  gr  to 
E.  Broughton,  Esq.,  for  Barlow's  Morning  Star,  Smith's 
Waterloo,  ^^'ar^is's  Blucher,  Stretche's  Aie.xander, 
Wood's  Delight,  and  Lee's  Venus  ;  beat  3  Selfa,  Mr. 
M'Neill,  for  Flora's  Flag,  Blue  Bonnet,  and  Lady 
Milton  ;  best  3  Ericas,  Mr.  J.  Addison,  gr  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  for  Favoides  elegans,  Linnceoides,  and  Hart- 
nelli ;  best  3  Ewolio  Plants,  Mr.  Young,  gr  to  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Ferguson,  for  a  hybrid  Cactus,  Gesuera  Arnoldii, 
and  Hovea  Celsi ;  best  6  Hyacinths,  Mr,  Foulis,  for 
Hercules,  Grand  Yadette,  Yoltaire,  Lawrence,  Anna 
Maria,  and  Nimrod  :  best  3  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Mr.  Stirling,  for  Corydahs  nobilis,  Pulmonaria  vir- 
giuica,  and  Fritillaria  pyrenaica  ;  aud,  finally,  for  the 
best  Dessert  Apples.  Jlr.  Young,  for  Nonparerl,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Hollow-eyed  Pippin. 


The  Pri-vciples  of  Practical  Gardening.  By  Geo.  AY, 
Johnson,  Esq,     12mo,     Baldwin. 

This  is  an  important  work  for  gardeners,  and  one 
which  well  deserves,  we  do  not  say  their  perusal,  but 
their  most  attentive  study.  Like  the  "  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture" it  is  intended  to  explain  the  reasons  for  Horti- 
cultural operations,  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  the  causes  of  their  success  or  failure. 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  with  great  truth,  that  "  Physiolo- 
gical knowledge  can  alone  now  direct  the  gardener  to 
improvement,  for  he  possesses  all  that  mere  practice 
is  likely  to  give  ;"  a  sentiment  in  which  've  quite  con- 
cur ;  and  we  wish  to  see,  as  he  advises,  such  words 
engraved  over  the  entrance  to  every  garden.  Not  that 
either  he,  or  we,  undervalue  practice.  Quite  the  con- 
trary ;  practice  was  the  mother  of  theory,  and  it  is  no 
dispara^enieut  to  practice  to  say  tliat  the  child  has  now 
become  the  guide  of  its  aged  parent. 

The  work  is  well  arranged,  well  written,  and  care- 
fully reasoned,  and  if  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the 
statements  made  in  it  (that,  for  instance,  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  Epidermis  at  p.  125,  which  is  a  mistake) 
we  certainly  should  to  the  greater  part,  and  that  the 
most  essential  part.  We  cannot,  how-ever,  just  now  go 
into  a  formal  criticism  of  t'ne  contents  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
book,  but  must  return  to  it  on  some  early  occasion, 
recommending  it  in  the  meanwhile  to  every  gardener 
who  wishes  to  know  what  he  is  about. 

Travelling  in  the  sunsliine  is  at  all  times  more  desir- 
able than  groping  in  the  dark,  and  these  physiological 
commentaries  upon  the  routine  of  practice  are  the  suns 
by  whose  light  the  gardener  must  learn  to  shape  his 
course. 


G-arden    MeiEioranda. 

Ealing  Park. — The  name  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  so 
familiar  to  every  one  interested  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  her  magnificent  plants,  long  associated  with 
the  great  Exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  are 
so  well  known  and  appreciated,  that  every  lover  of  gar- 
dens will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  collection  at  Ealing  Park  on  the  eve  of  those  occa- 
sions when  the  choicest  are  again  to  be  produced  for 
public  competition. 

Ealing  Park,  then,  has  been  singularly  favoured  this 
winter  compared  with  other  suburban  residences  ;  so 
fresh  and  lu-xuriant  are  all  the  evergreens,  that  one 
might  be  led  into  the  belief  tliat  a  great  glass  house  had 
sheltered  the  whole.  The  Laurustinus  are  blossoming 
freely,so  also  are  the  crimson  Rhododendrons;  Garrya  el- 
liptica;  and  Euonj-mus  variegatus  are  quite  unscathed; 
Araliajaponicaand  Paulowniaimperialis  are  bursting  out 
with  their  wonted  vigour;  a  fine  plant  of  Arbutus  procera 
is  just  coming  into  flower;  PhotiniaserrulataandMaclura 
aurantiaca  are  both  unhurt,  and  so  is  Berberis  trifoliata, 
a  rare  shrub  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus  has  been  killed  almost  everywhere  near 
London  ;  but  at  Ealing  Park,  against  a  wall,  it  appeal's 
as  green  as  if  we  had  had  no  winter  at  all. 

The  lawn,  connected  with  the  house,  occupies  a  sur- 
face of  several  acres,  studded  all  over  with  valuable 
objects  of  great  interest ;  amongst  them  we  observed  the 
following  : — Fine  plants  of  Picea  Webbiana,  P.  nobilis, 
P.  amabilis,  Pinus  Montezumte,  P.  monticola ;  indeed 
all  the  scarce  aud  valuable  sorts  procurable  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  A  great  number  of  Deodars,  Arau- 
carias,  &c.,  are  occasionally  grouped  over  this  lawn, 
which,  with  great  propriety,  may  be  termed  a  Pine- 
grove  ;  one  remarkable  feature  is  an  avenue  of  Cedrus 


deodara,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  a 
grand  object,  especially  when  looking  from  the  lower 
part  of  the«  grounds  towards  an  appropriate  buildiBg, 
called  Pope's  Temple.  In  passing  through  the  grotmds 
the  visitor  is  occasionally  and  imperceptibly  brought 
into  the  view  of  some  charming  little  scene,  suddenly 
bursting  upon  him  ;  so  skilfully  have  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet  been  carried  into  effect : — 

"  More  cautiously  i\"ill  taste  its  stores  reveal ; 
Its  greatest  art  is,  aptly  to  conceal ; 
To  lead,  «-ith  secret  ^mle.  thepr^-ing  sight 
To  where  component  parts  may  best  unite.'? 

In  going  from  the  house,  in  one  direction,  you  pass 
through  an  arch,  forming  a  part  of  an  architectural 
screen  projecting  from  the  principal  building,  and  ap- 
proach a  piece  of  ornamental  water  ;  the  walk  on  both 
sides  is  flanked  with  a  row  of  Irish  Yews,  the  efiect  of 
which  is  excellent.  TheBelvidere  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
water,  immediately  before  the  spectator.  The  taste,  how- 
ever, which  dictated  such  an  arrangement,  we  are  quite 
certain  could  never  subscribe  to  the  beds  of  herbaceous 
plants  surrounding  the  water,  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
that  their  days  were  numbered.  There  is  a  piece  of  rock- 
work  recently  executed  at"  considerable  cost,  represent- 
ing some  remnant  of  antiquity  near  Jerusalem  ;  doubt- 
less, this  is  accomplished  with  great  truth,  and  much 
faithfulness  in  all  its  details.  A  noble  Cedar  of  some 
two  hundred  years'  growth  sheds  a  sacred  halo  over 
these  representations  of  antiquity ;  contiguous  to  this 
also  is  a  lovely  dell  with  fountains,  and  other  appropriate 
objects  of  a  similar  kind,  overshadowed  ^ith  Willows 
from  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena.  Close  by 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  Cercis  sihquastrum,  a 
princely  Cherry-tree  of  great  size,  and  an  extraordinary 
Juglans  nig!  a  of  immense  growth.  On  this  lawn  we  also 
noticed  Ilex  latifolia,  and  a  singular  Juniper,  introduced 
by  Lord  Auckland,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Law-rence;  it 
is  of  compact  growth,  and  of  a  singular  purplish  glaucous 
hue ;  various  architectural  objects  are  jadiciously  placed 
about  the  grounds,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  an 
ornamental  dairy,  beautifully,  yet  chastely  fitted  np 
with  numerous  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  well  as 
objects  of  art,  decorative  in  character,  yet  appropriately 
applied.  Close  to  the  mansion  is  a  conservatory,  or 
rather  greenhouse,  chiefly  filled  with  splendid  Camellias 
in  capital  health,  just  gone  out  of  bloom ;  on  the  outside 
are  placed  two  superb  plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa, 
giving  quite  a  character  to  that  side  of  the  building  ; 
leaving  this  conservatory,  and  proceeding  through  the 
shrubbery  on  the  right  from  the  house,  the  visitor  is 
brought  at  once  in  front  of  the  principal  hothouses  ;  in 
approaching  them  you  pass  through  a  flower-gardenj 
chiefly  appropriated  to  summer  ornamental  flowering 
plants,  with  various  accompaniments  of  vases,  statues, 
rock-woik,  &c.,  and  in  the  centre  a  basin  of  water  with 
a  Triton  fountain  These  hothouses  are  filled  with 
plants  of  no  ordinary  kind,  not  only  as  regards  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
I  care  and  skill  bestowed  in  their  cultivation.  Taking  these 
two  circumstances  together  few  private  establishments 
in  this,  or  as  far  as  we  know,  any  other  country,  can 
approach  the  collection  at  Ealing  Park ;  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  valuable  objects  in  this  branch 
of  natural  history  could  only  have  been  brought  together 
at  great  cost,  aided  by  an  enthusiasm  that  knows  no 
limit ;  these  botanical'riches  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion by  application  at  Ealing  Park  on  certain  days. 
There  are  four  houses  filled  chiefly  with  New  Holland 
plants,  two  of  them  measure  65  feet  by  17  each,  all  of 
them  with  span  roofs.  The  following  are  a  few  and  a 
few  only  of  the  plants  which  compose  this  part  of  the 
collection : — Phcenocoma  prolifera,  3  feet  high,  and  3  feet 
across ;  there  are  two  of  these  dense  bushes,  one  of  them 
is  4  feet  through,  and  coming  into  bloom ;  Dill^-ynia 
subumbellata,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  dia- 
meter  a  fine  plant ;  Chorozema  cordatum,  7  feet  high 

and  5  feet  through — a  monstrous  plant,  loaded  with 
fiowers  ;  also  Chorozema  ericoides,  fine  ;  Anthocercis 
littorea,  in  flower,  well  grown,  and  3  feet  high  ;  the  old 
Coral-tree,  6  feet  high  and  5  feet  across,  with  15  spikes 
of  flower  coming  up,  will  shortly  be  a  magnificent  ob- 
ject ;  Chironia  frutescens,  very  fine  ;  and  Stv-Udium 
fasciculare,  like  a  huge  bush  ;  Babingtonia  Campho- 
rosmje,  in  good  health  ;  likewise  three  enormous  plants 
of  Chorozema  varium;  Hai'denbergia  Comptoniana,  on  a. 
trellis,  8  feet  high,  covered  with  flowers  ;  the  scarce 
Enkianthus  reticulatus,  4  feet  high,  and  in  fine  health, 
so  also  is  Illicium  religiosum :  Loddigesia  oxaUdifblia, 
is  2  feet  high  and  3  feet  through — a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect specimen  ;  two  fine  Gompholobium  polymorphums, 
on  shield  trellises,  very  good,  and  coming  into  bloom  ; 
on  similar  trellises  are  good  plants  of  Tropffiolum  edule 
and  tricolorura  ;  Eleocarpus  dentatus,  and  Podolobiimi 
trilobatum,  are  iu  fine  health  ;  so  is  Scottia  dentata ; 
Zichya  villosa,  on  a  shield  trellis,  5  by  4,  is  really  grand  ; 
Gastrolobium  spinosum,  a  rather  scarce  plant,  proves 
to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  greenhouse 
plants,  and  is  here  coming  beautifully  into  bloom ; 
Oxylobium  Pultena?a  is  also  finely  in  flower,  and,  by  its 
side,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  its  violet-purple 
flowers,  is  Prostanthera  violaeea,  4  feet  high  by  3  feet 
across ;  close  by  these  stand  splendid  plants  of 
Daviesia  latifolia,  Acacia  pulchella,  and  Indigofera 
australis,  all  iu  perfect  beauty ;    Dillwj'nia    speciosa, 

3  by  3.  in   flower,  contrasting  with   Pimelea  spectabilis, 

4  feet  high  and  4  feet  through — a  perfect  specimen  of 
superb  cultivation  ;  Boronia  Fraseri,  4  feet  by  3,  a 
good  bushy  plant,  in  rude  health  ;  the  scarce  and  sni^ 
Merbelia  grandiflora  promises  to  make  a  good  speci- 
men ;  Chorozema  Henchmanni  betrays  skilful  treatment, 
and  will  shortly  be  in  bloom  ;  so  likewise  does  a  plant 
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of  a  new  Daviesia,  with  showy  flowers  ;    the  scarce 
Dracopliylhim  gi'acile  deserves  our  especial  commenda- 
tion ;  for,    altliougli   scarce    in    collections,   no  garden 
should  be  without  it.  The  elegant  I  udigof'era  incana  is  aNo 
another  subject  of  niucli  interest,  and  will  shortly  be  a 
picture  of  great  beauty.     There  is  a  new  Gastrolobium, 
which  promises  well,  and  is  growing   awtiy  vigorously. 
There  are  also  tlie  following  very  remarkable  pltints: — 
Acacia  cultriformis;  Coleonema  pulcliruni,  3  by  5  feet ; 
Gnidia  pinifolia,  2.1  by  3,  a  lovely  phint ;  Epacris  certe- 
flora,  with  elegant  white  flowers,  and  in  profuse  bloom  ; 
Diplokciia    Dampieri ;     Platylobinm    formosum  ;    and 
Adenandra  speciosa,  all  large  and  healthy  specimens  ; 
Veronica    speciosa,    an    immense    plant,    4  by  4    feet  ; 
Piraelia  decussata,  4  by  3,  a  superb  bush  ;  Xanthosia 
rotundifolia,  large  and  in  good  condition.     We  observed, 
among  numerous  other  climbers,   a   superb    jtlant    of 
Zichya   coccinea,  trained  to  stakes.     Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal of   the  climbers   are   trained  in  this   way,    Mr. 
Robertson  preferring  these  both'  for    convenience  and 
appearance  ;  certainly  nothing   could  well   exceed  the 
effect  produced   by  this  plant :    Polygala  bracteolata, 
trained  also  to  stakes,  4  feet  high,  with  a  corresponding 
diameter.     Hero    also    was   the    graceful  Acrophyllnra 
venosum,  a  plant  of  sterling   interest,    just    throwing 
up  numerous  spikes  of  its  feathery  white  Mowers,  2  feet 
high   and  2  feet   C  inches  across.      Pultenfea   stricta, 
Selago  Gilliesil,  and  Oxylobium  retusum,  were  all  equaUy 
deserving  of  notice.     The  graceful   and  sweet-scented 
Cytisus  tilipes,  10  feet  high,  with  abundance  of  pendent 
branches  covered  with  small  wdiite  Pea  blossoms,  is  an 
object  of  no  mean   beauty.     In  immediate    connexion 
with   this   stood  an   enormous   plant   of  Acacia   alata 
10  feet  hiit:h,  in  profuse  blossom.     A.  platyptera,  5  feet 
high,  A.  pulchella,  fi  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter  ; 
and  A.  vertioillata,  9  feet  high.     These  are  trees  under 
glass   far   surpassing  the  usual   itihabitants   of  green- 
houses ;  Lesehenaultia  biloba,  4  by  4  feet,  L.  formosa, 
2  by  4  through,  very  fine.      Eriostemon  Imxifolium,  of 
which  there  are  two  remarkable  specimens,  v.'ere  coming 
into  blossom  freely.     Cactus  House. — The  kinds  usually 
cultivated  in  this  house  have  little  interest  in  the  eye  of 
the  scientific  bot.inist,  being  chiefly  those  profuse  bloom- 
ing   sorts    remarkable    for    the    gorgeousness  of    the 
blossoms.    We  noticed  numerous  large  specimens  of  the 
following  kinds,   speciosus,  speciosissimus,  Ackermanii, 
A.  major,  Jenkinsouii,  Law'renceauus  (seedling),  Malle- 
soni,  splendens.  &c.     ffentk  House. — Tiiis  is  a  lean  to 
building    40  feet  by  1 6,  containing  all  the  rare  kinds 
of  this  favourite  genus  ;  several  pits   are  also  stored 
full    of    them,   as  the   house    cannot     contain    above 
one-half  of  the  collectinn.     The  following  are  superbly 
in  bloom:   Humeana,  Beaumontiana,  Templeana,   and 
and  the  valuable  piuea,  scarcely  ever  seen  in  collections  ; 
three   grand    depressas,  and  a   match'ess    Cavendishii, 
loaded  with  bloom  ;  Banksiana,  splendens,  two  tricolor 
elegans,     two     geramifera,     infundibuliformis,    ampul- 
lacea  vittata,    Pattersonii,   and    a  monstrous   plant  of 
ventrieosa    globosa;    a  large   intermedia,    ampullacea 
Tittata,  superb ;  grimdiflora,  cerinthoides,  elata,the  charm- 
ing Blandfordiana,  and  a  huge  infiata,  4  feet  high  and 
5  ft.  in  diameter ;  radiafa  4  by  4  ft.,  trossula  3  by  3ft.,  and 
the  pretty  andromedteflora  ;  two  persoluta  albas,  5  feet 
high  and  3  feet  through  ;  Irbyana  in  capital  condition  ; 
tricolor,    Archeriana,    grandiuosa,    vestita     coccinea  ; 
the  useful  and  lovely  ovatn,  together  with  Thunbergiana, 
ventrieosa      coccinea     minor,    v.    .carnea,     Aitoniana. 
Solandri,  daphnoides,  Bonplandiana,  the  beautiful  Par- 
menteriana  rosea,  and  an  excellent  plant  of  tortulseflora 
in   first-rate  health  ;  Macnabiana  in  equally  fine  order; 
so  was  elegans. 

A  new  forcing  pit.  38  feet  long,  is  hea'ed  with  water 
underneath  the  bed  of  earth,  in  which  are  grow- 
ing Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  a  few  rare  plants. 
We  remarked  tv^'o  new  species  of  Gesnera, 
Pleroma  Benthamianum,  Lnculia  Pinceiina,  Luxem. 
burgia  ciliosa,  the  beautiful  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  Ron- 
deletia  sulphurea,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Echites  mela- 
leuca  ;  Portlandia  grandiflora,  an  old,  but  first-rate, 
plant  ;  Hindsia  violacea,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Erythro- 
chiton  Braziliensis,  and  the  extraordinary  new  Pitcher 
Plant  called  Nepenthes  RafResii ;  there  were  also  several 
large  plants  of  Clerodendrou  fallax,  C.  Ktiempferi,  G. 
squamatum,  and  C.  macrophyllum,  and  a  fine  ]ilant  of 
the  splendid  Gardenia  Sherbournise.  Beechwood  and 
Cabul  Melons  were  doing  well  ;  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  Latter's  Victory  of  England  Cucumber. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  stove,  a  house  55  feet  Wide, 
with  three  spans  to  the  roof,  and  65  feet  long  ;  the 
height  is  nearly  20  feet.  Numerous  rare  birds,  of  rich 
and  vivid  plumage,  are  placed  near  the  Orchidacere. 
Gold-fish  swarm  in  a  basin  of  water  below,  overhung 
■with  Ferns  and  huge  masses  of  gorgeous  Orchidaceous 
flowers,  constituting  a  rich  and  dazzling  combination  of 
tropical  vegetation,  in  high  keeping,  surrounded  with 
luxuriant  foliage  ;  a  glass  screen  separates  the  general 
collection  of  plants  from  the  Orchidacefe  There  was  a 
grand  plant  of  Cuphea  Melvilla  ;  a  cutting  struck  from 
the  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robertson  last  season,  4  feet 
through  ;  this  forms  a  useful  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in 
autumn.  Gloxinia  tubiflora  coming  into  bloom.  Taber- 
nremontana  coronaria,  and  eoronaria  flore  pleno, 
beautifully  in  flower.  Clitoria  fulgens.  a  new  climber  ; 
and  some  Itirge  plants  of  Manettia  cordifolia,  M.  splen- 
dens. Begonia  sanguinea,  and  Pleroma  petiolutum,  were 
alsofine.  Thunbergia  chrysops,  trained  to  stakes,  is 
rioting  away  most  gloriously  ;  Saurauja  spectabilis,  a 
plant  with  fine  foliage,  is  coming  into  flower  ;  Calliandra 
Houstoni,  YEschynanthus  Roxburghii,  and  Inga  pul- 
cherrimaare  doing  well;  Pavetta  caffra,  12  feet  high,  and 


well  furnished,  is  in  admir.able  health  ;  so  is  Allamanda 
calhartica,  8  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  Hindsia  InngiHora,  and  another  on  st;ikes 
v'f  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  4  feet  high,  which  will  shortly 
lie  a  magnificent  object.  Begonia  parvifolia  is  finely  in 
flower,  so  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  Euphorbia  splen- 
dens. Poweria  coccinea  is  very  large  on  stakes  ;  so 
are  two  plants  of  Stephanotus  floribimdus,  one,  the 
original  plant  introduced — certainly  the  parent  of  a 
valuable  [trngeny ;  these  are  really  graiul  objects, 
scarcely  to  be  described  by  so  feeble  a  pen.  There  are 
also  the  following  remarkal>le  specimens  ; — Franciscea 
latifolia,  F.  Pohliana,  Centradenia  rosea.  Petrea  volubilis, 
Burchellia  capensis,  Ardisia  crenulata,  loaded  with 
crimson  berries  ;  0..(beckia  sinensis,  Clitoria  Ternatea, 
with  blue  I'ca  flowers;  Tnrnera  ulmifjlia,  T.  elegans, 
several  large  Clerodendrous,  C.  hastatum,  C.  Hugelii, 
and  C,  splendens;  Aplielandracristata,. Gesnera  reflexa, 
a  magnificent  Lemonia  spectabilis,  3  feet  high,  and  4 
feet  through.  Two  very  good  R<mdeletia  speciosa,  the 
rare  Aphelandra  aurantitica,  Melhania  Erythroxylon, 
Laplaceasemiserratifolia,  Ardisia  mexicana,  and  several 
large  Ixora  coccineas;  Echites  splendens  is  I'ambling 
away  most  luxuriantly  ;  and  Barringtonia  speciosa  is 
putting  forth  his  broad  Magnolia-looking  foliage  in  great 
luxuriance.  Among  the  OrchidacetE  were  some  Sobralias 
just  imported  ;  Odontoglossum  hastatum  was  sending  out 
two  fine  spikes  ;  Oncidium  divaricatum  w.as  in  capita 
health  and  finely  in  bloom;  so  were  0.  luridum  var 


here  during  the  summer.  lu  this  house  we  found 
noble  plants  of  Cytisus  filipes  and  C.  raoeraosn.s,  the 
latter  10  feet  high  and  7  feet  through — a  perfect  mass 
of  bloom;  F.riostemon  niyoporoides,  7  by  4  ft.,  just  in 
perfection,  so  likewise  was  E.  cur.]iidaMis,  6  feet  high, 
and  beautifully  formed  ;  Acacia  alata,  10  feet  high  and 
9  feet  across,  a  most  wonderful  plant  to  be  in  a  pot  ; 
Kennedya  nionophylla,  trained  to  stakes  C  feet  high, 
and  clothed  thickly  to  the  pot,  is  a  sheet  of  purple.  But 
our  space  is  exhausti'd  sooner  than  our  subject,  which, 
to  be  treated  properly,  would  require  a  volume,  instead 
of  a  few  columns  in  a  newspaper. — R   G. 


0.  ampiiatum,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  S.  prremorsiim, 
Aerides  aflfine,  A.  afline  rubrum  ;  B^rkeria  spectabilis, 
Cattleya  .Mossise,  C.  crispa,  and  Oncidium  pulchellum, 
wei'o  thrusting  out  their  roots  and  spikes  of  flowers  most 
vigorously.  The  following  Dendrobia  were  very  re- 
m.irkable  : — D.  nobile,  D.  moschatura,  D.  crispum,  D. 
eupreum,  D.  caarulescens,  D.  calceolaria,  D.  densi- 
fliu'um,  superlatively  fine  ;  D.  pggregatum,  D.  taurinum, 
D.  sanguinolentmn,  D  Gibsonii,  D.  D.dhousian.a,  D. 
finibriatum,  D.  ehi-ysanthcmum,  D.  Cambridgeanu:>i,  and 
the  curious  D,  comminatum.  Many  of  these  are  immense 
plants  ;  so  are  Oncidium  altissimum,  and  two  0  Lancen- 
nums  ;  0.  flexuosnm,  and  0.  Baueri,  Vanda  teres,  V. 
violacea,  and  Saccolabium  Blumei,  were  in  excellent 
health.  There  is  a  wonderful  mass  of  Aerides  odo- 
ratum,  and  large  plants  of  Camarotis  purpurea,  Phaius 
Wallichii,  Schomburgkia  violacea,  S.  marginata,  Peris- 
feria  elata,  Cymbidium  giganteum,  Vanda  unicolor, 
V,  Ro\biirghii,  V.  caBrulea,  and  V.  cristata.  The  beau- 
tiful Phatenopsis  amabilis  is  doing  well ;  so  is  Aerides 
virens,  Epidendrum  rhizophorum,  and  a  host  of  others 
equally  grand.  The  curious  Cephalotus  foUicularis, 
with  its  little  pitchers,  is  thriving  finely. 

There   is  a  range  of  five  othpr   houses,  princi]>ally 
filled  with  choice   plants  ;    two    of  them   chiefly   with 
Azaleas.      The  principal    Azalea  house  is  40  ft.  long, 
and    contains   some   grand    specimens  ;    several   large 
phceniccas,    from  4  ft.   to   6  ft.   high,  clothed    to   the 
ground   with  foliage    and    flowers ;    several  whites   of 
similar  dimensions  and  growth  ;    sinensis,  5  ft.    higli 
and  5  ft.  through,  is  bursting  literally  into  a  mass  of 
bloom;  siieciosissima  5  by  3ft., fine;  Danielsiana, several 
trained  like  standard  Apples.       Fine  bushes  of  Smithii, 
Kawscnii,  mirabilis,  leucomegista,    splendens,  5  ft.  by 
5  ft.,  a  grand  plant,  double  red ;  pulchra,  6  by  .5  ft ,  and 
purpurea  macrantha,  and  various  other  splendid  speci- 
mens.     The  next   house   contains  all  the  finer  kinds 
known  about  London,  new  and  old  kinds  :  amongst  them 
we  noticed  exquisita,  a  noble  lateritia,  densely  covered 
with    bloom,  just   expanding ;    a    magnificent   tree    of 
Danielsiana.    tricolor,     triuniphans,     coronafa,      rosea 
superba,  phosnicea  alba,  Prince  Alliert,Hibbertii,  grandi- 
flora rosea,  Apollo,   Jlinerva,  Decora,  sinensis  tricolor, 
leucomegista,  and  Prima  Donna.     It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  plants  in  more  luxuriant  growth  than  these; 
many  of  them  in  this  house,  although  only  one  year  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  nurseryman,  are  already  great  rude 
bushes    in  rampant  growth.     The  succeeding  house  is 
what  is  termed  the  intermediate  liouse,  and  contains 
some  fine  things.   Gompholobium  polymorphum  luteum 
is    progressing   rapidly,   so  also    is  a  healthy  bush  of 
Pimelea  Hendersoni.     Roclla  ciliata  is  2  by  2  ft.,  and  in 
superb  order.     Chorozema  angustifolia.  C.  ovatn,  and  a 
new    species    of  a   fine  genus,   are    all    admirable  ;  in 
a  similar  state  of  health  is  Lalage  ornata  and  Cosmelia 
rubra.     Lesehenaultia  Baxteri  is  making  a  fine  plant,  so 
is  Chorozema  Dicksoni.     There   is  a  fine  plant  of  Cho- 
rilsena  myoporordes,  3  ft.  across  and  3  ft.  high,  growing 
very  rapidly.     The  scarce  and  beautiful  Daviesia  cor- 
data  is  just  coming  into  bloom.     There  are  very  large 
specimens  .of  Statice  macrophylla  and  S.  arborea,  Sipho- 
campylus  Betutefolius  and  lantanifolius.     Solanum  ama- 
zonicum  and  Canavalia  bonariensis  are  just  expanding 
their   blossoms.     There   is   a   fine   plant   of  Styphelia 
tubiflora,  and  an  immense  one  of  /Eschynanthus  formo- 
sissimus.  Zychia  rotundifolia  is  shooting  out  vigorously, 
so  also  is  a  curious  climber  from  New  Zealand  allied  to 
Echites,  named  Parsonsia  heterophylla. 

The  next  and  last  house  comprises  a  collection  of  Pelar- 
goniums which  are  cultivated  principallj'  for  exterior 
decoration,  as  a  vast  number  of  showy  plants  are 
required  during  summer  for  vases,  beds,  and  other 
situations.  Finally,  Mr.  Robertson  conducted  us  to 
wdiat  is  termed  the  North  House,  a  desirable  and  most 
useful  building  in  all  large  establishments  where  plants 
are  required  to  be  kept  in  bloom  for  any  particular 
purpose,  as  is  often  the  case  at  Ealing  Park,  not  only 
for  the  great  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
wdiere  the  collections  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  form  objects  of 
prominent  interest,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  decora- 
tion during  the  gay   parties  which  are  so  often  given 


Bees. 

A.NSWERS.— A/r.  Smarli.  — On  Nuft's  system  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  zinc  slides  under  the  stock  hive, 
and  the  very  slight  effect  they  can  have  under  the  side 
hives  in  the  summer  time  can  be  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Nutt's  discovery  is  new,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  old  book,  of  which  I  have  read  a  great 
tumiber.  It  does  not  consist  in  side  hive.s,  which  were 
known  long  ago,  but  in  regulating  their  temperature 
after  the  bees  have  worked  in  them  a  few  days. — C.  A. 

A.  Llnyd. W. — "A  swarm  in  May  is  worth  a  load 

of  hay,"  Although  bees  have  been  known  to  swarm  in 
April,  it  is  as  much  against  the  usual  course  of  things  as 
swallows  appearing  round  our  dwellings  in  March.  The 
conditions  are — a  well-sheltered  spot,  fine  warm  weather, 
md  I  and  above  all,  a  healthy  stock  ;  that  is,  both  heavy  and 


full  of  bees,  without  which  it  cannot  take  place.     The 
earliest  swarm  is  the  i)est,  as  both  it  and  the  stock  have 
a  longer  period  for  work.      Thus,  it  is  essential  to  k«ep 
heavy  well-filled  stocks.     In   examining  hives  early  in 
March,  once  in   four  or  five  years,  for  removing  bad 
combs,  judgtrent  must  of  ctutrse  be  exercised  with  re- 
gard to  extracting  comb  occupied  with  brood.     "  Bees 
do  not  breed  at  all  times,"  otherwise  young  bees  would 
be  observed,  which  is  not  the  case,     it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence to  see  young  bees  from   the  beginning  of  August 
to  the  1st  of  April,   even   under  the  above  conditions. 
The   filthy   matter    found   on    the  board,   principally 
after  the  winter  season,  is  very  different  in  properties 
and  appearance  from  the  cocoon,     if  you  examine  with 
the  microscope  sections  of  virgin-comb  and  old  brood- 
co'nb,  you  will  at  once  perceive  their  great  dissimilarity. 
Although    extremely  thin,   yet  three   or    four    layers 
deposited  annually  for  four  or  five  years,  must  contract 
the  cell,  and  ultimately  prevent  the  deveh>pment  of  full- 
sized  strong  bees.     Besides,  comb,  from  age  and  other 
causes,  will  become  bl.ick,  and  may  then  probably  emit 
an  imhealthy  odour,  detriment.al  to  the  bees.     The  good 
.authority  quoted  at  page  2').'i  evident'y  admits  that  he 
has  seen  old  brood-comb  with  fi\'e  la^'ers,  wdiich  con- 
futes the  subsequent  remarks  ;  although  he,  too,  has 
doubts.      The  matter  cnnsiituting  the  lining  in  other 
cells  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  brood-cells.     I 
am  satisfied  that  the  tough  substance  found  on  the  mar- 
gin of  brood-comb,  and  in  unfinished  cells,  was  not  in 
thin  transparent  layers,  and  was  therefore  distinct  from 
cocoons.     The  ceils  in  a  hi\'e  do  not  purposely  vary  in 
substance.     I  have  never  observed  any  difference  in  a 
new  colony  in  that  respect;  nor  do  I  consider  that  the 
larvae  or  young  bees  increase  the  heat  of  the  hive  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  internal  heat 
is  greatest  in  winter,  fjom  the  bees  being  in  a  body  and 
perfectly  quiet ;  for  tile  constant  flapping  of  their  wings 
and  being  less   congregated  together,  must  tend  to  re- 
duce the  heat  rather  tlian  increase  it  in  summer.     But 
should  there  be  an  increased  heat  from  the  bees,  the 
cocoon  being  able  to  withstand  such  heat,  must  make  of 
course  an  excellent  defence  or  lining  to  the  cell  ;  for 
such  a  purpose  I  imagine,  nevertheless, it  is  not  needed. 
"If   houey-cells   were    coated   like   brood-cells,   those 
that  eat  honey  comb  woidd   have    a  sweet   but  tough 
mouthful."     My  theory,  therefore,  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  no   such   unpleasant  result  is  experienced  by 
honey-comb  eaters;  the  additional  thickening  by  cocoons 
being    confined    to    brood-cells. — G.    L.    Umartt. — — 
C.  A.  A.L. — We  do  not  recollect  having  stated  that 
the  "  new   system   of  bee-management,  discovered  by 
Nutt,  does  not  answer."     Indeed  we  did  not  know  that 
he  had  invented  anything  new.     Was  tlie  collateral  and 
inverted    hive    not    known  about  the  daVs    of   Sir.   C. 
Wren  ?  and  plans  of  ^ventilating  hives  in  use  before  we 
heard  of  Nntt,  and  with  as   much  success.     Perhaps 
yon  may  say  that  they  were  only  adapted  by  clumsy, 
careless  persons ;  but  can  you  say  so  of  some  of  the 
best  of  our  apiarians  who   have  sifted   Nutt's  schemes 
and  found  much  dross.     The  following  are  some  of  their 
names  :  Dunbar,  Bevan,  Clarkson,  Savage,  Hart,  Payn6, 
and   Golding.      The   latter  once  observed  to    us,   and 
justly  too,  that  "  do  system  can  maintain  a  larger  popn- 
lation  th.an  one  queen  can  produce.      Nntt  would  have 
us  believe  that  his  hives  continue  to  increase  in  strength, 
whereas  any  tyro  knows  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  colony  is    as    strong  the   ye.ar   fullowing   its 
settlement  as  a  swarm,  as  ever  it  is,  or  can  be."     Would 
you  give  the  address  of  some  of  the  great  many  persons 
who  have  practised  Nutt's  plans  several  years  ?     That 
may  afford  us  the  means  of  knowing  whetlier  or  not  we 
have  made  a  too  hasty  assertion. —  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlie  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  OONSERVATOaiE.?,  &.C. 
JTotlioitses. — The  ijreat  art  in  tbe  culture  of  plants  in  these  is  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  growing  season,  when  light  abounds, 
thevetore  stimulate  by  all  possible  means,  get  rapid  growth,  and 
thus  secure  luxuriant  folia  don  at  the  right  season.  M.atm'e  that 
growth,  and  you  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  A  low  tempe- 
rature n-ill  produce  few  injurious  effects.  This,  in  truth,  is  the 
grand  secret  in  the  right  culture  and  keeping  of  these  plants. 
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and  the  only  way  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  can  he  broug:ht 
into  a  flowering  state.  *  As  the  season  advances,  continue 
shifting  such  as  are  making  ^eat  progress,  if  your  object  is 
the  production  of  specimens  of  superior  culture.  Heath  Souse. 
— Now  that  these  plants  are  gro-v\-ing,  observe  that  the 
entire  ball  of  earth  is  daily  supplied  vnih  moisture  :  many  fine 
specimens  are  lost  for  want  of  a  little  attention  in  tliis  respect ; 
it  the  plants  ai-e  in  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  well  potted,  little 
fear  need  be  apprehended  ii'om  a  generous  supply  of  water  at 
this  season.  Forcing  House. — Promote  the  gron^-th  of  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  and  similar  plants,  required  to  till  the  greenhouses 
during  smnmer  and  autunm.  Let  them  have  large  pots,  rich 
soil,  abundance  of  light  and  heat,  a  free  supply  of  liquid 
manui'e,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  result. — A. 
IL— FLOWER-GAKDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  most  hardy  kinds  of  bedding-ont  plants  should  now  be 
planted  out,  keeping  the  tallest  and  sti-ongest  plants  in  the  centime 
of  the  beds.  Rustic  baskets  and  vases  should  now  be  put  in 
order  preparatory  to  planting.  Take  off"  cuttings  of  (Enothera 
macrocarpa,  and  dibble  them  into  bordex-s  and  beds  ;  shade 
them  for  a  few  days  and  they  will  soon  root  without  the  aid  of 
glass.  A  few  might  also  be  put  into  a  fi'ame  in  cutting-pots 
for  ti*anst)lanting  later  in  the  season.  Finuses  and  other  things 
that  have  been  protected  during  wnter  should  have  a  part  of 
the  covering  removed.  iIo«"ing,  sweeping,  androlhng  are  now 
daily  required,  and  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  Pits  and 
Frames. — Remove  to  sheltered  situations  such  plants  as  ai-e 
well  rooted,  to  harden.  Pot  off  Convolvuluses,  Lupines,  Clin- 
tonias,  Verbenas,  SaMas,  Fuchsias.  Alonsoas,  Petunias,  &c. ; 
and  plant  into  nursing  beds  the  more  hardy  kinds  for  ti'ans- 
planting  into  the  ±iower-gai"den.  Shift  Tubei-ose  roots  into 
larger  pots,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  for  blooming.  Leave  a  httle  aii"  on  pits  and  frames 
when  the  nights  ai"e  v.*arm,  to  harden  the  plants  previous  to 
planting  out.  Chrysanthemums,  if  not  ah-eady  struck,  should 
be  put  in  at  once,  and  the  old  roots  planted  into  the  borders. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  dh'ections  given  last  week  must  still  be  attended  to  as 
far  as  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  are  concerned.  Tulips  will 
require  increasing  attention  as  they  expand  ;  if  intended  for 
competition,  a  shght  hgatm'e  of  worsted  or  other  soft  material 
should  be  passed  round  the  cnp,  to  prevent  the  petals  being 
spUt  by  their  closing  at  night,  which  is  too  often  the  case  when 
not  thus  attended  to.  Flowers  intended  for  impregnation 
should  have  their  anthers  exti'acted  as  soon  as  possible,  before 
the  petals  open  ;  and  amateurs  should  now  examine  those 
heds  where  new  varieties  ai'e  grown,  and,  where  pmxhaseable, 
they  ought  to  obtain  the  best  strains  possible.  It  is  ill-judged 
economy  for  the  sake  of  a  pound  to  get  an  inferior  variety  ;  a 
good  sort  T\'ill  always  repay  the  outlay,  and  with  interest,  too  ; 
a  bad  sort  is  "  dear  at  any  price."  Carnatioiis. — Keep  the  pots 
free  from  weeds,  and  tie  up  the  shoots  as  they  spindle.  An  oc- 
casional dose  of  Brain's  liquid  guano,  appUed  after  a  showerj 
■will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Hanunculuscs  may 
he  watered  between  the  rows  T\"ith  soft  water  ;  avoid  wetting  the 
foUage  as  much  as  possible,  fansies. — Continue  to  prick  out 
seedlings,  »tc.  &c.  Finks. — Tie  up  to  small  and  neat  supports, 
watering  occasionally.  Dahlias  may  now  be  planted  out,  and 
the  stakes  put  domiat  the  same  time. — C. 

lY.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Little  can  be  added  at  present  to  former  Calendars.  I  may, 
however,  repeat  that  every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  atmospheric  Inunidity.  .  To  obtain  too 
much  by  the  common  and  imperfect  modes  of  producing  it,  "viz 
hy  sprinkling  fioors,  ttc,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question;  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture  (mthoutso  much  loss  of  time  in  applying 
it)  wiU  be  secured  by  means  of  much  more  permanent  and 
simple  plans.  Be  moderate  in  the  nse  of  fuel ;  by  attending 
■with  ari  anxious  eye  to  the  shutting  up  as  early  as  possible, 
■consistent  with  safety  ;  as  mnch  solar  heat  may  generally  be 
secured  as  wiil  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  fires.  Vineries. 
— Follow  up  stopping,  &c.,  with  the  latest  Grapes.  Take  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  the  borders  from  becoming  choked 
with  wet,  in  the  case  of  hea'S'y  rains.  I  have  a  strong  objection 
to  hea\-y  summer  top-di*essing  on  that  account,  unless  the  bor- 
ders are  new  and  can  be  well  relied  on.  It  is  better,  with  sus- 
picious borders,  to  top-dress  in  November  heavily  \rith  powerful 
manures,  which  ai-e  caiTied  do'mi  ^^ith  the  rains  thi'ough  the 
winter  ;  removing  them  entii'ely  in  the  montlis  of  Apiil  and 
May,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  solar  warmth.  After  its 
removal  my  practice  is,  to  pare  the  sxn'face  of  the  border  to  a 
smooth  inclined  plane,  by  which  means  I  find  that  two-thirds 
of  our  heaviest  gluts  of  rain  are  earned  at  once  doi^"n  the  sur- 
face to  the  front  drains.  Mind  to  give  air  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, especially  where  much  humidity  exists ;  as  owing  to  a 
much  more  sluggish  cii-culation,  in  the  latter  case,  scalding 
easily  occurs  both  in  leaf  and  berry.  Give  abundance  of  air 
night  and  day  to  ripening  Peaches  ;  then*  flavoui-  most  mate- 
rially depends  on  this.  Persist  in  stopping  evei'v  luxuriant 
shoot  at  all  seasons,  when  five  or  six  joints  long  :  this  is  too 
m^uch  neglected  both  in-dooi's  and  out.  Figs  should  he  kept 
dry  in  the  fruit  while  ripening  ;  still  stop  the  young  shoots.  I 
need  hai'dly  repeat  the  necessity  of  keeping  thoroughly  down 
all  insects,  if  real  success  is  desired. — £>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fndt. — On  looking  over  Apricot  and  other  stone-frnit-ti'ees 
against  walls,  it  l^'lll  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  the 
tranches  have  either  died  or  pushed  young  shoots  so  imper- 
fectly as  to  render  it  expedient  to  cut  back  to  a  weU-placed 
healthy  shoot ;  and  this  should  now  be  done.  Disbudding  T^-ill 
require  to  be  carried  on  \rith  increased  diligence,  especially  if 
■warm  weather  ensue  whilst  the  ground  is  naturally  moist.  All 
crumpled  leaves  should  be  removed  and  burned.  Bhstered  and 
swollen  leaves,  induced  by  cold,  should  also  be  cleared  off  from 
Peach  and  Nectarine  ti'ees.  Kitchen  Garden. — Eaith  and  stick 
advancing  crops  of  Peas.  Top  the  earUest  when  in  flower,  as 
it  tends  to  forward  the  podding.  Hoe,  thin,  and  weed  the 
crops  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips,  &c.  If  any 
hlanks  appear  in  the  Onion  crop,  they  may  be  filled  up  by 
transplanting,  choosing  cloudy  weather  for  the  operation.  Hoe 
"between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  and  draw  a  little  earth  to  such 
of  the  early  kinds  as  are  above  ground.  Plant  out  Capsicums 
and  Tomatoes  if  the  weather  prove  favourable  ;  but  it  will  be 
advisable  to  cover  the  plants  ^rith  a  pot  at  night  for  some  time. 
Pickling  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  will 
likewise  require  protection  at  night.  Sow  Cape  Broccoli, 
Grange's  Early  Cauhflower  BroccoU,  and  the  TValcheren 
Broccoh  or  Cauliflower;  also  Dwarf  Cm-led  German  Greens 
and  Portugal  Cabbage.  A  portion  of  the  seeds  of  Turnips  in- 
tended to  be  sown  should  be  preriously  steeped  about  six  hom's 
in  water,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  portion  not  steeped. 
The  plants  nill  come  up  at  ditierent  times  ;  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, a  better  chance  of  a  crop  being  saved  from  the  fly. — E. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — The  barldng  season  being  now  at 
its  height,  nothing  should  be  advised  to  hinder  that  operation, 
Nursery. — See  the  last  two  Calendars. — F. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  oeriod  occurred  on  theSlst, 
1827— therm,  81° ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  23d  and  24th,  1837— therm.  30% 


IColices  to  Correspondents, 

Animal  Oat — "We  have  again  to  offer  om-  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Messrs.  Sang  and  Sons,  MB,  Fearsie,  N,  Capt.  Shute, 
Messrs.  Lawson  and  Co.,  Mrs.  Cr.,  and  Dundee,  whose  letter, 
by  the  way,  we  do  not  comprehend.  XTe  are  no^v  amply 
suppUed. 

Azaleas— 5'£(;jHa — These  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  of  the 
less  than  half-iipened  wood  now,  or  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  about  li  in,  in  length,  if  you  have  skill  in  the  art 
of  sti'iking.:}: 

Books — Young gr — Cobbett's  "  English  Grammar." Feljate — 

If  you  really  vash.  to  understand  Botany  as  a  science,  you 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  easiest 
way.  Study  *'  School  Botany,"  and  wheji  you  have  mastered 
that,  which  any  one  of  moderate  perceptive  powers  may  do  in 
a  few  weeks,  you  may  start  upon  a  fresh  inquiry,  and  we  will 
advise  you  further.     Northumberland  and  the  Lotliians. 

Fuchsias — Freci^sion — We  think  you  somewhat  harsh  in  yoiu" 
remarks  ;  and  that  the  corn  to  be  found  in  the  field  you 
would  have  us  bui-n  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  searching 
for  it. 

Glass — Liverpool — Of  course  we  shall  consider  your  letter  pri- 
vate, as  all  such  communications  are  ;  you  ■nill  see  it  used 
next  week.  Confidential  communications,  authenticated  by 
the  address  being  given,  ai-e  just  now  peculiarly  useful  to  us, 
and  we  can  and  i\ill  employ  them  in  the  defence  of  the  pubhc 

against  the  powerful  combination  that  has  been  formed. 

Xy^We  thank  you  for  the  names  of  the  paities  to  some 
curious  discussions  at  certain  meetings  of  proprietors  of  glass 
works,  and  for  the  resolutions  at  which  they  arrived. 

JIeating — Hibernicus — AVe  have  no  fault  to  find  -wiih.  the  plan 
for  youi*  forcing-pit,  which  may  be  sufficiently  heated  for  yoiu" 
pui'pose  in  the  way  you  propose,  j 

Htbeidising — Forres — No,  no  ;  depend  upon  it  no  effect  was  so 
produced.  A  Cactus  and  a  Crinum  cannot  affect  each  other, 
as  your  seedhngs  "^ill  show  you. 

Insects^i/ TF^Roesel's  "  History  of  Frogs"  will  supply  what 
you  want,  if  you  read  Geiman. A  Y  iV"^— There  is  no  Synop- 
sis of  British  Bhds,  but  "  The  British  Vertebrate  Animals," 
hytheKev.  L.  Jenras,  will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 
F. R  F — Yon  must  search  at  night  for  the  weevils  attack- 
ing yom-  Tine,  when  you  ^dll,  I  feai-,  find  many  more.  They 
are  named  Curculio  picipes,  and  you  i^ill  find  their  history 
and  the  best  modes  of  destro\'ing  them,  given  at  p.  292,  1S41. 
R. ^V  ir^The  scales  on  your  Peach-trees  are  now  hatch- 
ing ;  collect  all  the  cottony  substance  and  hum  it ;  then  wash 
over  the  trunks  and  branches  i^ith  tobacco-water,  lime,  soot, 
and  clay,  as  thick  as  paint,  using  a  stiff  painter's  brush. — R. 

A  Peasant — No.  2  is  infested  ^ith  a  species  of  scale  insect ; 

No.  3  has  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  an  aphis  alUed  to  the 
Aphis  Faher ;  and  No,  1  has  some  of  the  same  insect  upon  its 
leaves.     They  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco, 

— R. B  F—l  am  unable  to  decide  regarding  the  sexes  of 

the  toads,  hut  it  is  probable  the  largest  was  a  female.  The 
small  toads  must  have  been  several  weeks,  perhaps  months 
old,  and  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions toads  become  viviparous,  which  will  at  once  dispel  all 
difficulties  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  young  in  locaU- 
ties  where  they  have  no  access  to  water. — R. 

MANUREs^.JJp/ia — Yeast  before  being  applied  as  manm-e  should 
be  diluted  with  water  till  the  fluid  becomes  a  very  pale 
brown ;  it  is  a  most  energetic  manure,  but  dangerous  in 
over  doses  ;  we  shoidd  think  it  would  be  seniceable  to  grow- 
ing crops  of  Onion  and  Ceieiy.  It  certainly  is  most  remai-k- 
ably  so  to  Mangold  Wurzsl. 

Morphologt — Z>  jiP-Your  case  of  Dionffia  is  very  curious.  It 
shall  be  carefully  examined,  and  ^ill  probably  form  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  "  R.  E."  We  have  not  before  seen  such 
a  case. 

Names  of  Feuits — G  L — Torn-  Apple  appeal's  to  be  Powell's 
Russet.li 

Names  of  Plants— J^  B  i\^Adoxa  JloschatiUina. W  G — 

Physianthus  albicans,  easUy  stnick  from  cuttings  of  the  half 
ripe  wood.  The  fruit  is  a  cm-ions  fonn  of  that  of  Asclepiads. 
A  B — Oncidium  altissimum. ./  F  L  P^The  seed  he- 
longs  to   some  leguminous    plant,    but    we    cannot  say  to 

what ;  it  t^tH  probably  form  a  pretty  bush.  Thanks  ;  yes. 

Anon — Zichya  pannosa.5 Ignoramus — Erica  tubiflora.J 

Mimosa — Acacia  verticihata  ;  it  will  flower  freely  in  a  green- 
bouse. T  Dai)is — We  will  reply  about  the  Oyster  Plant 

next  week. 

Natural  History — Anon — It  is  surprising  how  different  the 
same  tiling  appears  to  different  persons.  The  matter  you 
speak  of  did  not  strike  us  in  the  same  light.  However,  you 
may  be  right,  and  your  friendly  jog  shaU  not  be  forgotten. 

Roses — H  V  S — The  fo^o^^ing  are  suitable  for  covering  a 
cottage  wall,  viz  : — xVimee  Vibert,  Noisette,  Coiymbiflora, 
Jaune  Desprez,  Triomphe  de  Plantier,  JIadame  Besprez, 
Bom'bon,  Phoenix,  Lamarque,  Fulgore,  and  Lady  Fordwich.j 

Sun-dial—^  Constant  Reader -niil  find  fuUdh-ections  for  setting 
this  in  Rees's  "  Cyclopiedia  "  (art.  Dial)  ;  they  are  too  long 
for  transcription. 

Vines— .4  very  old  Siih. — You  may  plant  flve  Tines  in  a  house, 
24  feet  bv  12,  which  you  intend  to  employ  paitly  as  a  green- 
house.    The  varieties  may  be  3  Black  Hamburghs,  1  Royal 

Muscadine,  1  White  Frontignan.il ^k^.- Yom-  Tines  being 

planted  outside,  and  opposite  arches  in  the  front  wall,  you 
may  pave  the  foot-path  in  front  with  stone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  floor  with  bricks  as  you  propose  ;  but  the  bricks 
must  not  be  set  in  cement,  otherwise  nq  moistm-e  will  get 
through  to  the  soil.  The  pipes  should  either  be  on  rollers,  or 
slung  from  iron  supports.  Border  at  least  12  feet  mde.  A 
few  Pelargoniums  in  pots  might  be  placed  on  the  border, 
prorided  it  is  not  trodden  in  watering  them  :  but  the  less  it 
is  shaded  the  better.  Those  boilers  which  admit  of  the  fii-e 
in  brickwork  under  them  are  the  best.H 

Watering-pots— TSXau*re»ce — If  you  irill  look  at  p.  314  again, 
you  ttill  find  that  you  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  not 
stated  that  your  pot  for  watering  plants  in  sitting-rooms  is 
"  similar  to  the  one  you  exhibited  at  a  foi-mer  meeting,"  it  is 
mentioned  that  "it 'is  worked  on  the  same  principle,"  which 
is  the  fact.  J 

Uisc—^Sdtch — We  do  not  perceive  the  merit  of  your  plans  ;  the 
pot  is  very  ugly,  and  the  stakes  are  merely  fron  rods  with  a 
wooden  point. '  We  suspect  that  gardeners  ^riil  prefer  such 

materials  as  they  have  at  hand. Maria  Ferple.xa — We  do 

not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  Camellias  should  not  be  ex-  i 
posed  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  al-  J 


ways  give  them  all  the  fight  they  can  get  in  this  cloudy  climate 
Your  Banksian  Roses  seem  to  want  some  good  manure,  such 
as  is  furnished  by  an  old  Cucumber  bed  ;  they  ought  to  grow 
as  fast  as  a  Honeysuckle.  Your  Ixias  wtli  hardly  flower 
again  ;  they  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  and  damp  atmo- 
sphere folly  exposed  to  fight ;  they  should  be  flowered^  in 
one  less  damp  and  more  wai-m ;  they  should  be  ripened  off 
with  still  more  heat  and  still  less  water.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  too  much  Ught  dming  all  tlie  period  of  growth.  No 
doubt  youi-  Martjnia  is  suffering  from  cold  ;  it  likes  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere  and  cannot  endui'e  ehUls ;  fon  moisture 
and  heat  ai-e  its  favourites.  No  tender  plants  like  a  cold 
cun-ent  of  air.  In  order  to  ventilate  your  hotbed,  push  a 
pipe  or  two  tlu-ough  the  sides  of  the  hot  litter  into  the  cenfre 
of  the  bed,  and  let  thefr  open  ends  communicate  with  up- 
right shafts  made  of  an  old  chimney  pot.  or  a  few  bricks,  in 
the  interior  ;  you  then  will  not  want  to  lift  your  sashes.  The 
an'angement  may  be  thus  : — 


e 


ah  c  d  the  hotbed  ;   e  g  the  pipe  ;   ef  the  upright  shaft. 

A  Sub — We  cannot  account  for  it  that  in  Canada  when  one 
gro^rth  of  timber  is  cleai'ed  from  the  land,  another  of  quite 
a  different  species  springs  np  spontaneously  in  its  place — 
the  Oak  oi'  the  Beech  succeeding  the  Pine,  and  the  Pine 
to  the  Oak  or  Maple  ;    and  although  such   statements   are 

often  made,  we  should  like  some  proof  of  theii*  accinracy. 

Sub — Sti'awbeiiies  to  travel  some  distance  by  raih-oad  should 
be  carefiiBy  packed  in  a  box  among  cotton  wool,  but  tissue- 
panWj^ould  always  be  placed  between  them  and  the  wool, 
o^  ISfise  the  cotton  adheres  to  the  fruit,  and  renders  it  unfit 

tol    eaten, + Gilpinetto — The  cultm-e  of  the  ilushroom  has 

heeL*given  in  detail  in  Nos.  7  and   19  of  this  year.J Stily~ 

A  detailed  account  of  the  culture  of  Persian  Melons  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  our  last  year's  volpme,  p.  52,  toge- 
ther ^^■ith  a  plan  of  the  pit  in  which  he  grows  them. J 

LAE — tarnations  and  Picotees  may  be  bloomed  in  5-inch 
pots,  if  that  is  youi-  wish  ;  but  they  would  succeed  better  in 

6  or  8-inch  pots'j J  C  C — The  direction  of  the  wind  is 

noted  at  Chismck  at  1,  P.M.II A  Con^ant  Reader — Lists  of 

the  Fellows  of  the  Hoi-ticultural  Society  are  not  sold,  and  are 
only  given  to  the  Fellows. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cactus — I"  F— The  handsomest  vaiiety  among  your  seedlings 
is  No.  4J  tlie  inside  of  the  flower  possessing  the  pm-ple  tinge 
visible  in  C.  speciosissimus,  with  a  crimson  red  tint  through 
the  cenfre  of  the  petals  ;  it  opens  well  and  is  very  showy. 
Next  in  merit  we  place  No.  3,  a  flower  in  size  and  form 
similar  to  4,  but  wanting  the  purple  tinge  ;  it  is  of  a  uniform 
bright  red  coloni'.  No.  1,  though  the  largest  flower,  has  long 
nan-ow  petnls,  apparently  wantrag  substance,  and  we  should 
tliink  from  its  appearance  that  it  does  not  open  freely  ;  2  is 
similar  to  1.  except  that  it  is  a  stouter  flower,  and   also 

smaller  than  the  others.    4  and  3  are  decidedly  the  best.= 

72  _V— Youi-  seedling  Cereus  is  a  vei-y  handsome  variety,  large, 
bright,  and  fine  in  coloui'.* T  ^— Your  seedfing  is  hand- 
some, but  hardly  so  fine  as  Regalis  or  Conway's  Giant. 

Calceolarias — rY— Your  seedlings  are  veiy  common  sorts. •= 

B  d-  Co. — Unfortunately  when  your  flowers  ai-rived  the 

numbers  were  not  attached  to  the  flowers.  The  best  in  the 
collection  is  a  yellow  ground  sparingly  spotted  with  dark 
spots.  The  dark  self  is  also  a  good  flower  ;  the  others  are 
large  well-grown  flowers,  but  they  are  repetitions  of  varieties 

raised  by  other  gi-owers.* A  Suhscriber— There  is  nothing 

uncommon  in  youi"  seedUngs.     3  is  the  best  both  in  colour  and 

forai.* _ff-P^Your  seedlings  are  very  prettily  spotted,  but 

they  do  not  differ  from  many  collections  submitted  to  us.     1, 

2,  and  4  ai'e  the  best.~ T  TJ'^The  spotted  varieties  are 

become  so  common  that  unless  they  are  verj'  large,  finely 
foiTued,  or  possess  some  striking  novelty,  they  are  useless  to 
the  public.  Yom-  specimens  are  pretty  ;  but  they  are  small, 
and  not  uncommon.* Orford — Your  seedling  is  a  repe- 
tition of  a  very  pretty  old  variety  ;  the  foi-m  is  not  good.= 

Cinerarias— JS' J— Your  seedling  is  fine  in  colour,  hut  the 
o-rowth  of  the  flower  appears  cramped,  and  the  petals  sur- 
round the  disk  irregularly.' Y  r— No.  4  is  a  pretty  va- 
riety, but  there  is  no  improvement  or  novelty  in  any  of 
them.* HFf — ^Yom- seedling  is  the  most  novel  in  appear- 
ance that  has  come  under  our  notice  this  season  ;  the  dark 
disk,  with  the  petals  equally  divided  into  white  and  crimson, 
with  the  colour  learing  oh  abruptly,  gives  it  a  singularly  gay 

appeaa-ance.* CMG — No.  1  is  an   exfremely  deUcate  and 

pretty  variety,  not  new :  4,  appears  to  want  substance  and 
regularity.  Seedling  .ff  is  a  bi-ilUant  and  fively  flower,  with 
rather  narrow  petals.  7  is  a  good  blue,  ■with  broad  petals, 
the  circle  being  better  filled  up  than  usual." 

Pansies J  T— The  yellow  seedling  is  of  no  use  ;  the  texture  of 

the  flower  is  com'se,  and  the  top  petals  cloudy.  The  dark 
variety  is  fine  in  texture  and  substance,  good  in  form,  a  httle 

cramped,  which  prevents  the  petals  lying  flat.* C  H—Of 

your  yellows  1  is  the  best,  the  ground-colour  being  alike  in 
'ah  the  petals,  and  the  eye  large  and  fine— the  upper  petals 
are  cramped,  and  want  flatness  ;  2  and  3  are  both  clouded 
mth  white,  and  2  rough  on  the  edges  ;  4,  fine  in  form,  but 
the  blue  should  be  absent  in  the  side  petals,  and  the  portion 
of  the  eye  in  the  lower  petal  mixes  too  much  with  the  margin  ; 
5,  good  substance,  wanting  flatness  in  the  top  petals  ;  6,  a 
good  flower,  but  the  colom-  wants  decision  where  it  joins  the 
margin;  7,  deficient  in  the  side  petals;  S  and  9,  rather 
common  ;  10,  very  beautiful,  bloom  rather  too  young  ;  11, 
wants  texture  ;  12  do.,  the  ground-colom-  uneven  ;  1,  5,  and 

10,    are  the  most  promising.* J  M—Your  seedling   (Dr. 

Wolff),  is  a  flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  rather  novel 
in  appearance,  ^rith  fine  eye  ;  gi-ound-colour  rich  and  bright 
yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  of  a  rich  bronzy  purple.- 

J  J? The  most  promising  flower  in  youi-  collection  is  3  ; 

foi-m  and  substance  tirst-rate.  The  pencilling  about  the  eye 
breaks  through  too  much  to  the  margin,  as  it  does  also  in 
No.  1.  The  other  flowers  ai*e  rough  and  indistinct  in  colour, 
and  can  be  regarded  only  as  border  varieties.    Look  to  3,  the 

bloom  was  cut  too  soon.* A    Comtatit  Feader—A    large, 

well-foi-med,  but  coai-se  flower,  with  the  colours  too  much 
blended.*  ,    .     ■■  ^ 

Polyanthus-^  T— Your  seedling  is  a  good  sized  flower,  pos- 
sessing many  fine  properties  ;  it  is  round  and  flat,  \vith  very 
shallow  indentations  ;  the  lacmg  is  very  perfect,  and  the 
ground-colom-  fine.  Two  faults  are  apparent ;  the  eye  and 
the  lacing  are  of  different  shades  of  yellow,  and  the  tube  wants 
the  projecting  rim,  to  give  finish  to  the  centi-e.* 

Verbena — Orford— A  large  and  dcficate  pink  varie^ ;  the 
dirisions  in  the  corolla  are  too  deep  :  hut  it  forms  a  handsome 
head  of  bloom.* 

Errata We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  Report  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society-.  Regent's -park,  that  the  1st 
Prize  for  Cinerarias  was  awai'ded  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 
Berkhampstead  ;  and  that  extra  prizes  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Co.,  for  two  seedhng  Cinerarias  named  Lady 
Prudhoe,  and  Countess  of  Zetland. 

5,%  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requisite 
inquLi'ies  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  inseiiion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


20.— 1845. 
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nOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
vy  Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Street,  Oxfoed  Street, 
LON-BON,  a  great  vancty  of  the  foUowi„s  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  VC17  low  prices,  viz.  :— Garden  RoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Uickstands,  Garden  Enjrfnes,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs  Supenor  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  vai-iety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agncultui'.ii  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Tramei-s,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  "J  ^\u;j  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HANDGLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
riower  stakes.  Garden  Arches    A-e   &c 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,   and  best   Wii-e  for 

atrained  Wiiv  Feuciu"- 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &e.,  made 
npon  the  most  unproved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fi.-ced  complete,  with  Hot 

o??^?F;"^'A'^-  '"  '"'"■'■'  !""•'  of 'lie  ICingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wi.ns- 
LEY  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon, 'where 
evei7  mtormation  may  be  obtained. 


Zf)t  nQvicnltmsil  ^mtU* 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  I84a. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  F0LL0WI.\G  WEEKS. 

\Vbd.-jesdav,  May  2I_Ai^icult'iral  Socieiv  nf  Encland. 
Thdrsoay,  May  22_ARricuUural  Imp.  Soe.  of  Ireland. 
Wkd.sesdav,  May  £8-.-\ffrii;ultaral  Society  i>f  England. 
TauBSOAY,        May  S9— Agricultural  Imp.  boc.ot  Ireland. 


fWenlock 

Mav   IS    ?■  "^refo"! 
■""   '■'iCi.encester 

t  Toxford 
Way  20— Isle  of  Thanet 


FiR.MERS'  CLUBS. 

May   20— Wingerworth 
IMay  21— Swansea 
May   25— W.  Market 
May  27— Bromsgrove 
May  29— Ottery  St.  Mary 


At  page  73  the  precautions  were  described  that 
were  taken  to  render  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into 


that  the  plough  of  greatest  draught  may,  in  truth, 
be  as  economical  of  draught-labour  as  one  of  the 
lightest.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  this  great 
variety,  however  it  may  originate,  does  exist,  de- 
serves much  attention  both  from  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers ;  for  it  shows  how  entirely,  in  this  matter, 
both  parties  have  been  guided  b\-  mere  local  usage 
hitherto.  It  is  not  our  object  to  point  out  to  pur- 
chasers which  are  the  ploughs  of  lightest,  and  which 
those  of  heaviest  draught — we  had  not  a  sufficient 
variety  at  command  for  this  purpose  ;  our  aim  is 
simply  to  illustrate  the  great  difference  between 
them,  and  thus  bring  home  to  farmers  the  necessity 
of  inquiring  into  this  matter  for  themselves. 

Before  noticing  the  engravings  below,  which  con- 
stitute the  depositions  upon  this  subject  of  the 
ploughs  that  were  employed,  let  us  refer  to  the 
experience  of  previous  observers.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Pusey's  Experi- 
mental Inquirv — see  Eng.  Agri.Soc.  Journal,  vol.  i. 

POWER    REQUIRED    TO    OPEN    A   FURROW   5   INCHES 
DEEP  AXD  9  INCHES  WIDE. 


Name  of  Plough. 


Ferguson's  Scoteli  Swing 
Clarli's  do.         do. 

Hart's  Berksliire,  one  wlieel  . 
Ransome's  F.F.  two  wheel 

Do.  do.  Swing   . 

King's  Swing 

Do.   onewheel    . 
Rutland,  Ransome,  two  wheels 
Old  Berkshire  Wheel  Plough 
Holkham  Plough,  two  wheels 


Here  we  have  the  same  work  performed,  i.  e., 
a  furrow-slice  of  the  same  depth  and  width  moved, 
by  different  implements ;  and  while  one  requires  a 
power  of  i-S,  52,  -21,  36,  25,  or,  on  the  average,  3H 
stones  to  work  it,  another,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, a  force  of  onl^'  14,  43, 13,  33,  14,  or,  on  the 
average,  a  force  of  only  28i  stones,  and  between 

FmiEOws  6  X  9, 


these  extremes  there  is,  amongst  the  other  imple- 
ments, the  greatest  possible  variety. 

The  following,  again,  are  the  results  of  trials  of 
swing  ploughs,  by  the  Ipswich  Farmers'  Club,  as 
given  in  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine." 

SWING  PLOUGH — THE    FETKROW    9    ISS.  wide    BT   7    INS.  DEEP 
DOWN   THE  FIELD,   AND  i)  ISS.  WIDE  BT   6  INS.  DEEP,  CP. 


Name  of  Plough. 


I  Draught  Draugh  t 
Maker,      down,   I      up, 
'  9  X  7.  !  9  X  6. 


stones. 

stones. 

Swing  Plough,  S.R. 

Ransome 

20 

22 

Ditto          F.F. 

Ditto. 

24 

Ditto          F.S. 

Ditto. 

25 

25 

Palmer's  Patent,  W.H.   . 

Wood. 

28 

26 

Wooden  Plough 

Meadows 

32 

Essex  Swing   . 

Ransome 

38 

32 

In  these  trials,  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Pcset, 
a  still  greater  variety,  it  will  be  seen,  was  observed 
in  the  draughts  of  the  implements  tested. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  another  observer 
— H.  J.  Han.vam,  Esq.,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal."  The  ploughs  were  tried  on  a 
"  Wheat  stubble,  in  a  gravelly-sandy  loam,  after  a 
good  deal  of  wet ; "  and  the  following  results  were 
noted  by  those  present.  The  furrow  was  kept  at 
9  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep  : — 

1.  Cuddesdon,  Oxon,  old  one  wheel 

2.  Burcott,         do.  do. 

3.  Scotch  swing  plough 

4.  Barrett's  No.  8,  two  wheel,  with  Ran- 

some's mould-board 

5.  Barrett's  No.  8,  one  wheel,  with  Bright- 

well's  mould-board  . 

6.  Wallington,  Oxon,  one  wheel  . 

7.  Hart's  one  wheel 

8.  Ransome's  N.  L.  7,  two  low  wheels 

9.  Barrett's  L.  2,  one  wheel     . 
10.         Do.     D.  P.,      do.      . 

Here,  too,  in  this  descending  scale 

the  same  truth  is  exhibited ;  there  is 

the  draught-labour  requb-ed  to  work  these  ploughs, 

amounting,  between  its  extremes,  to  70  p.  cent,  upon 

its  minimum. 

In  Mr.  Handley's 
Prize  essay  onWheel 
and  Swing  Ploughs 
(1st  vol.  of  the 
"  English  Agricultu- 
ral Society's  Jour- 
nal"), the  following 
Table  appears  : — 


.    22  stones. 

.     22 

»j 

.     20 

jj 

.     20 

3> 

.     19 

.     13 

» 

.     17 

.     16 

.     15 

33 

.     13 

of  draughts 

a  van 

etj  ia 

40 

;-li;;;tS'-l^--;?! 

#:«.^| 

32 

1 

K 

''4 

i 

Ifi 

A  WiLKIE. 

the  Draught  of 
Ploughs  trustwor-  ' 
thy;  and  at  page  105 
are  engravings  of 
implements  whose 
draught  was  tested  : 
we  have  now  to  de- 
tail some  of  the  con- 
clusions that  were 
arrived  at.  One  of 
the  first  points  to  be 
noticed  is,  the  strik- 
ing variety  which 
exists  amongst  the 
ploughs  as  regards 
their  draught,  even 
when  nominally  in 
the  performance  of 
the  same  work.  By 
some  of  these  im- 
plements, indeed, 
the  additional  la- 
bour thus  laid  upon 
the  draught  animals 
is  spent  in  the  more 
efficient  perform- 
ance of  their  work; 
and  thus  it  is  possible 


Baerowjian. 


Fekguson. 


Beteestone. 
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Here,  also,  there  is  an  important,  though  not  so 
considerable  a  Yariet3%  as  in  the  cases  just  detailed. 
These  ploughs  were  working-  in  a  stubble  field  of 
sand\-  \odia,  the  furrows  being  6  inches  deep  and 
10  wide. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  further  in  illustration  of 
this  point,  otherwise  we  might  point  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Arthur  You.ng  many  years  ago,  and  to  the 
testimony  of  many  other  observers,  especially  in 
Scotland"  of  late  years,  all  indicating  the  truth  of 
the.  assertion  that 'among  ploughs  even  when  nomi- 
nally in  the  performance  of  the  same  work  there  is 
an  enormous  difference  as  regards  the  draught- 
labour  th?y  severally  require.  The  inferences  which 
naturally  present  themselves  on  considering  .this 
subject  are,  1st,  How  entirely  unguided  by  any- 
thing like  mechanical  princijile  the  manufacture  of 
this  "particular  farm  implement  must  hitherto  have 
been ;  and  2d.  How  important  it  is  that  farmers 
should  ascertain  the  draught  of  the  implements  they 
use, in  comparison  with  those  used  by  others;  there 
icav  be  as  much  difference  between  then  as  will 
occasion,  in  one  case,  double  the  horse-labour  that 
suffices  in  another. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  figures  O"  the  previous  page  : 
the  first  five  were  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the  record- 
ing dynanionieler  when  attached  successively  to  the 
Scotch  swing  ploughs  of  Wilkie  (Lanarkshire), 
B.1RKOWMAN  (Fifeshire),  and  Ferguson  (Stirling- 
shire), and  to  the  English  one-wheel  ploughs.  Bet  ek- 
STONE  (Gloucester'shire),  and  Barrett's  D.P. 
(Berkshire)  :  the  furrow  opened  by  each  was  6  inches 
deep  by  9  inches  wide. 

AVe  need  not  explain  these  figures  farther  than 
was  done  at  pjge  73  ;  the  height  of  the  character- 
istic irregular  line,  traversing  each,  above  the  base 
line  A  B,  as  indicated  by  the  numerals  up  the 
side  of  each  diagram,  expresses  in  stones  the 
draught  of  the  plough  named  below  each.  It  will 
be  observed,  on  examining  our  list  of  ploughs  at 
page  105,  that  the  draught  of  one  of  them — Rax- 
some's  one-handled  plough — was  not  taken  on  this 
occasion ;  the  reason  was,  it  was  found  entirely  un- 
Euitedfor  working  so  deep  as  6  inches.  Barrett  and 
Exall's  D.  p.  also  made  very  poor  work  at  that 
depth  ;  and  to  its  being  thus  tried  beyond  the  depth 
for  which  we  presume  it  was  intended,  as  well  as  to 
its  being  newer  than  the  others,  the  paint  not  being 
quite  polished  off,  we  must  attribute  the  great 
draught  which  the  dynamometer  has  recorded 
against  it. 

The  upper  lines  in  the  next  five  figures  represent 
the  draught  of  the  ploughs  when  at  work  4  inches 
deep,  the  furrow-slice  as  before  being  9  inches  wide. 
Ransome's  plough  answered  perfectl}'  at  this  depth, 
and  so  did  ISaekett's  D.  P.,  and  it  wUl  be  observed 
that  the  latter  assumes  that  position  amongst  the 
others  as  regards  easy  draught,  which-  previous 
observers  had  assigned  to  it.  Wilkie's  plough  was 
not  tested  by  the  dynamometer  at  this  depth  owing 
to  an  accident  which  befell  the  instrument. 

Vi"e  may  just  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  lower 
irregular  lines  in  some  of  these  diagrams  represent 


information  it  affords  on  that  very  important  ques- 
tion—  THE  Right  Proportion  of  Seed-Corn. 
It  clearly  and  sensibly  points  out  the  fact — which 
farmers  rarely  think  of — that  too  much  seed  ynust 
produce  too  many  plants,  the  latter  growth  of  which, 
like  that  of  an  over-crowded  plantation,  will  be  im- 
peded, and  a  diseased  state  of  the  whole  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  consequence.  Mr.  Davis  shows  the 
present  practice  on  this  point  to  be  an  effectual  bar 
to  the  improvement  of  grain  ;  and  he  also  shtjws  that 
the  additional  expense,  from  the  loss  of  seed, 
amounts  nearly  to  the  rent  of  the  land — that,  in 
f  ict,  it  involves  an  annual  loss  to  the  nation  of  more 
Wheat  than  the  average  importations  of  that  grain 
into  this  country  during  the  last  14  years. 

When  we  find  that  this  information  comes  from  a 
large  farmer  of  extensive  experience  ;  that  it  is  the 
result  of  12  years'  practical  testing,  into  which 
every  means  have  been  taken  to  beget  inquiry  by  the 
agricultural  papers, and  by  his  own  writings,  and  that 
he  has  shown  his  desire  to  prove  all  he  says  by 
throwing  his  farms  open  to  inspection,  and  further 
learning  that  hundreds  tiave  been  to  see  the  crops 
growing ;  nay,  more,  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  itself  has  in  its  last  "  Journal"  given  the  cor- 
roborative testimony  of  the  Maidstone  farmers'  depu- 
tation, who  visited  the  farms  last  year,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  it ;  we  must  express  our 
regret  that  the  communication  which  we  present  to 
our  readers  was  passed  over  by  the  Council  of  the 
Roy.  Ag.  Society,  and  that  the  important  doctrines 
which  it  contains  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
award  of  a  premium  to  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  talent 
and  energy  he  has  exhibited  in  urging  them  upon  the 
a'tention  of  farmers.  We  are  sure  that  the  essay 
to  which  we  allude  will  be  received  by  practical 
farmers  as  affording  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
helps,  in  a  time  of  need,  ever  rendered,  to  Agri- 
culture. 


ON    THE     INJURY    AND    WASTE    OF    CORN, 
ARISING  FRO .\I  THE  USE  OF  TOO  MUCH  SEED. 

From  what  I  see  in  my  practice,  I  am  eneh  year 
more  and  more  impressed  with  t'le  waste  and  injury  of 
corn  that  arises  from  too  thickly  sowing,  and  therefore 
wish  to  take  every  opportunity  of  drawing  notice  to  the 
subject,  as  one  requiring  the  very  serious  attention  of 
farmers,  less  for  the  loss  of  seed  than  the  injury  done, 
from  sowing  too  much,  to  the  young  corn.  With  this 
view  I  wrote  the  following  Essay  for  the  "  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Journal,"  but  the  prize  f  ir  which  I  contended  has 
been  awarded  to  an  Kssay  entitled  '•  An  Experimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Theory  of  the  Action,  and  the  Practi- 
cal Application  of  Bones  as  a  Manure  for  the  Turnip 
crop."  I  must  confess  I  consider  my  work  every  way 
calculated  to  be  of  far  more  service  to  the  farmer  than 
the  one  the  Council  has  selected,  aUhougli  the  merit 
of  greater  ability  may  belong  to  Mr.  Hannam,  and  I 
therefore  beg  to  present  it  to  your  readers,  having  only 
to  add  that  farmers  are  welcome  at  all  times  to  test 
what  I  have  said  by  personal  observation  of  my  farms. 
—  Heicitt  Davis,  Spring  Park,  Croydon. 
"  luopem  copia  fecit." 

"  It  is  with   no   ordinary  satisfaction   that   I  bring 
before    the    Society   the   result   of  many    experiments 


which  I  have  made  for  the  discovery  of   the  right  pro- 
the   draught   of  the  plough   when  drawn  along  an  |  portions  of  seed  corn  that  should  be  sown  to  secure  the 

largest  returns  ;  for  the  importance  of  these   experi- 


empty  furrow ;  they  are  illustrative  of  another  aspect 
of  this  question,  to  which  we  shall  refer  next  week. 
Any  one  by  stretching  a  thread  across  each  of  the 
diagrams  in  succession  can  determine  for  himself  the 
draught  of  the  ploughs,  as  it  is  represented  by  these 
irregular  lines.  The  following,  we  think,  is  prett}' 
accurately  their  testimony; — 


Draught  in  Stones. 

Furrow  6  by  9 

Furrow  4  by  9 

Wilkie 

414 

,  , 

Barrowraan 

, 

46 

41 

Ferguson 

, 

40 

33 

Beverstone 

34 

27 

Barrett  and  E 

sail's 

D.P.    . 

40i 

25, 

Kansome's  onf 

•handled 

28i 

This  Table  quite  confirms  the  testimony  of  previous 
observers,  as  to  the  variety  in  draught  which  is 
observable  among  different  ploughs,  though  in  the 
performance  of  the  same  work,  so  that  this  point 
may  be  considered  perfectly  established  ;  and  it  is 
one  which  jioints  out  how  local  usage  has  regulated 
the  manufacture  of  this  implement  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion, in  the,  general,  of  any  guidance  bj'  mechani- 
cal principles.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  true 
economy  in  horse-labour  is  ensured  by  the  selection 
of  implements  of  least  draught — the  quality  of  the 
\iork  performed  by  them,  must  greatly  infiuence  our 
choice  ;  an  increased  draught  is  very  often  owing, 
among  other  circumstances,  to  greater  excellence  of 
the  work  done.  But  to  these  circumstances  we 
shall  refer  in  future  articles,  commencing  next  week 
with  the  injiuence  of  tlie  loeirjlit  of  the  plotigh  upon 
its  draught. 


roents  is  very  considerable,  and  the  result  has  shown 
me  that  not  only  may  a  saving,  nearly  equal  to  the  rent 
of  the  arable  land,  be  advantageously  effected  by  a  saving 
in  seed,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the 
quality  of  the  crop  and  the  return  per  acre  will  cer- 
tainly be  thereby  increased.  That  such  has  been  the 
result  in  my  practice  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
a.sserting,  from  an  experience  of  12  years,  and  over 
five  farms  ;  and  it  is  now  for  upwards  of  two  years 
that  I  have  by  my  writings  hivited  general  inspection  of 
my  crops  ;  and  some  hundreds  of  farmers,  during  the 
last  dry  summer  (which  for  my  thin  Turnip  soils  was 
a  most  disadvantageous  season),  have  come  to  see  what 
has  thus  been  grown  from  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  ordinary  proportions  of  seed,  and  at  a  saving  of 
10s.  or  12s.  per  acre  ;  and  although  some  have  very 
much  over  estimated  t'le  quality  of  my  land,  or  have 
considered  me  fortunate  in  having  hit  on  a  peculiar 
system  adapted  only  for  a  peculiar  situation  and  soil, 
still  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  denied  the  more 
than  ordinary  average  goodness  of  the  crops.  It  is 
now  upwards  of  12  years  since  I  be<^an  to  diminish  my 
sowings  of  seed,  and,  as  I  shall  best  describe  what  I 
have  been  doing  by  bringing  only  one  description  of 
grain  in  illustration,  I  will  take  Wheat  for  my  example, 
only  premising  that  the  reduction  has  been  proportion- 
ately made  in  all  other  corn  sowings,  and  with  the  like 
results,  and  that  much  of  my  land  has  been  roclaimed 
from  heath,  and  is  of  the  poorest  quality  I  ever  saw  in 
cultivation. 

"  In  the  year  1833  I  became  the  tenant  of  the  Spring 
Park  Farm,  a  part  of  a  large  estate  that  had  for  some  years 
previously  been  in  my  management  for  the  proprietor, 
so  that  although  only  at  that  period  had  I  become  the 
tenant,  I  had  previously  had  it  in  cultivation  for  six  or 
seven  years.  The  projiortions  of  seed  Wbeat  that  had 
always  been  given,  were  from   2i  to  3  bushels  to   the 

7  inches  ap.art,  and 


this  crop  (and  only  the  best  portions  of  the  farm  were 
considered  good  enough  for  this  grain),  the  return  sel- 
dom exceeded  24  bushels  per  acre,  and  frequently  not 
so    much.       My    attention   was  first   awakened  to  the 
subject  by  the  general  yellow  cast  that  uniformly  in  the 
spriug  of  the  year  came  over  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
young  Wheat,  and   I  observed  that  however  promising 
the  plant  had  appeared   in   the  winter,  a  change  then 
took  place  for  the  worse,  and  that,  too,  at  fh,e  season 
when  the  meadows  and   other  vegetation  put  on  their 
most  verdant  colours.      I  further  noticed  that  at  the 
turn  of  the  lands,  where  frequently  the  drill  had  twice 
deposited  seed,  this  change   was  still  more  apparent ; 
whilst  the  corn  plants  that  had  been   thinned  out  by 
wLreworm,   or  that  had  been  thinner  sown,  were   re- 
markable for  their  greener  hue.     These  observations 
led  me,  in  1831,  to  lessen  my  sowings  by  half  a  bushel 
per  acre,  and  finding  at  harvest  my  crop  of  Wheat  the 
largest   I  had  ever  known   on   this  farm,  my  success 
induced  me  further  to  lessen   the  qu.antity  of  seed,  and 
since   then    my  practice  has   been  to  go  on  gradually 
diminishing  my  quantities,  carefully  watching  the  con- 
sequences that  I  might  not  hazard  loss  ;  for  the  stake  I 
have  at  risk  is  too  considerable  for  me  to  venture  far, 
without  first  feeling  my  way.     In   this  manner,   and 
more  particularly  from  having  *  accidentally  on  one  oc- 
casion sown  with  advantage  so  li'tle  as  only  2  pecks  to 
the  acre.     I  have  gone  on  reducing  my  sowings  until, 
at  this  time,  my  standard  is  only  3  pecks  per  acre  ;  and 
I  fancy  I  still  sow  too  much.     Since  I  have  written  on 
the  subject,  I  hive  each  year  (to  enable  the  public  to 
witness  the  contrast)  had  th.e  wheel  that  regulates  the 
quantity  of  seed  changed  for  a   turn  in  two  or  three 
fields,  so  as  to  put  on  a  double  allowance  (6  pecks  per 
acre),  that  the  difference  might  be  seen  ;  and  last  year  I 
had  a  field  at  Selsdon,  near  Croydon,  in  Wheat,  situate  by 
the  side  of  the  high  road  to  Croydon,  having  in  the  centre 
a  double  turn  thus  sown  ;  the  whole  came  up  well ;  but 
throughout  the  winter  the  thicker  sown  showed  by  far 
the  best   and  had  the  greenest  hue,  the  difference  being 
apparent  a  mile  off ;  and  thus  it  continued  till  towards 
April,  when  this  part  gradually  drooped,  and  became 
equally  remarkable  for  its  yellower  hue,  and  up  to  the 
harvest  never  recovered  to  bear  comparison  with  the 
thinner  sown  ;  and  then,  strange  to  say,  the  straw  was 
3  inches   shorter,  and  the  ears  ^th  less,  than  the  rest 
of  the  field,  and  it  had  every  appearance  of  owing  its 
lesser  luxuriance  to  a  watit  of  dressing,  and  which  the 
remainder  of  the  field  seemed  to  have  had.     Whereas., 
the  whole  field  had  had  no  dressing  of  any  kind  for  four 
years,  and  during  that  period  had  borne  six  luxuriant 
crops,  viz.  : — 1st   year,  Swedes   half  of  which  were  sold 
at  20  guineas  per  acre,  and  pulled  and  carried  off  by 
the  purchaser  to  London.     2d  year,  Oats,  the  jdeld  of 
which  was  upwards  of  105  bu-hels  per  acre.     3d  ye.ar, 
Red  Clover,  which  was  twice  mown,  and  made  into  hay, 
Hud  afterwards  again  cut  for  green  meat,  and  such  was 
its    luxuriance,  that  the    third    catting   lasted    till  the 
second  week  in  November.     4th  year,  Beans,  the  pro- 
duce was  I)e3'ond  4  quarters   to  the  acre,  with  a  good 
crop  of  Turnips  sown  in  the  Beans.     5th  year,  Wheat, 
which  yielded  above  4^  quarters  per  acre;  and  yet  no 
dressing  of  any  kind  had  been  applied  since  the  one  for 
the  Swedes,  save  what  the  sheep  had  left  when  feeding 
off  the  half  crop  of  Swedes  and  the  Turnips  which  had 
been  sown  among  the  Beans  ;   the  field  at  this  time 
(spring,  1845)  is  sown  with  Tares,  and  has  the  promise 
of  afinecr>p.     I  have  selected  this  field  above  every 
other  for  an  example  to  be  made  public  ;  for,  from  its 
situation — it  lay  in  the  sight  of  many  of  the  farmers 
who  attended  Croydon  market,  and  passed  it  weekly — 
the  experiment  cannot  have  failed  to  have  been  noticed 
by  them  and  hundreds  of  others  ;  and  the  facts  here 
stated  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  their 
correctness. 

"  Having  thus  shown,  in  practice,  what  has  resulted 
from  diminishing  my  quantities  of  corn  seed,  I  will  now 
explain  why  it  is  that  3  pecl;s  of  Wheat  per  acre  will 
yield  more  than  a  larger  quantity.  The  contents  of  an 
average  ear  of  Wheat,  taken  from  vfhere  the  usual 
quantity  of  seed  (say  '2\  bushels)  has  been  sown,  is 
about  30  grains  ;  therefore  it  is  clear,  if  a  grain  of  seed 
produces  only  one  ear,  30  times  the  seed  should  be 
returned  at  harvest.  It  also  follows  that,  if  the  yield  of 
an  acre  be  30  bushels,  and  more  than  1  bushel  has  been 
sown,  more  plants  will  at  first  be  produced  than  come 
to  maturity,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that,  after 
growitig  through  the  winter,  a  period  will  arrive  when 
there  will  be  neither  space,  air,  nor  nutriment  for  the 
whole  to  continue  to  increase  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
stagnation  and  disease  of  the  wliole  must  ensue  ;  that 
all  this  does  happen,  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  Wheat 
in  the  spring,  and  the  great  number  of  defective  plants 
at  harvest,  has  clearly  shown  to  me.  I  am  aware  it 
may  be  said,  1  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  loss 
by  bi:  ds,  wireworm,  slugs,  game,  and  the  many  ene- 
mies the  young  plants  have  to  struggle  with  ;  but  to 


We  cannot   allow  the    communication    in   next 
column,  from  Mr.  Davis,  to  pass  without  calling  the  '  acre,'' broadcast  or  drilled  iu  rows 
attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  valuable  j)ractical  ;  notwithstanding  that  manure  was  usually  applied  for 


'-  In  tlie  autumn  of  18-10  I  h.id  a  field  of  8  acres  to  sow 
witli  Wheat,  for  whieli  7  bushels  were  given  out.  Owing 
to  an  accident  of  my  di-illman,  when  he  had  sown  half 
the  field,  he  found  he  had  not  put  on  half  the  seed,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  my  discovering  his  mistake,  he  altered 
the  drill,  so  as  to  sow  not  only  3  pecks  to  the  .acre,  but  the 
overplus  on  the  remainder ;  in  this  way,  one-half  of  the  field 
got  only  2  pecks  per  acre,  and  the  other  had  t  pecks.  I  was 
not  then  made  aw.are  of  the  error,  and  in  the  winter  was  sur- 
prised and  alarmed,  on  walking  over  the  field,  to  see  one  part 
(the  thinner  sown)  looking  so  bad,  and  but  for  the  remainder 
appearing  so  much  better,  I  should  have  condemned  the  whole 
to  be  ploughed  up ;  subsequently,  at  harvest,  however,  the 
thinnest  part  proved  the  best,  and  this  induced  my  driilman  to 
point  the  ditference  out,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
error  he  had  committed  ;  and  but  for  this  fact,  I  never  should 
have  known  the  difi'erence  he  had  made  in  soaring. 


20.— 1845.] 
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this  objection  I  reply,  that  such  is  the  extraordinary 
power  given  to  all  the  cereal  Grasses  to  slock  out,  that 
BO  allowance  is  necessary  (and  wore  it  necessary,  I 
should  sny  wrong  would  be  dime  to  provide  against  an 
uncertain,  casual,  and  partial  loss,  by  oversowing  in  the 
first  instance,  and  with  the  certainty  of  thereby  injuring 
the  whole)  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  calculating 
the  return  at  thirty-fold,  that  is  to  say,  that  one  grniu 
of  seed  will  produce  only  one  ear,  and  that  ear  oidy  30 
^Trains,  a  single  grain  will  produce,  where  room  is  given, 
many  ears,  and  those  ears  from  40  to  100  grains  each, 
so  that  the  return,  as  has  frequently  been  shown,  would 
be  above  a  thousand-fold  ;  and  hence  extra  allowance 
for  casual  lo^s  cannot  under  any  view  be  necessary  or 
advisable  when  a  bushel  is  talked  of  as  the  quantity  of 
seed  for  an  acre  of  land. 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  whilst  the  Wheat  is 
naturally  so  prolific  a  plant  as  to  yield  .a  thousand  for 
one,  the  return  for  the  seed  sown  throughout  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  said  to  be  njore  than  about  tenfold  ; 
and  of  the  crop  raised,  a  tenth  is  given  back  to  the  soil, 
and  yet  the  saving  of  seed  which  I  advise  may  be  most 
advantageously  made,  would  afford  six  weeks'  consump- 
tion, and  in  itself  amounts  to  more  than  the  average  of 
the  importations  in  the  last  14  years  ;  so  that,  according 
to  my  theory  and  practice,  a  saving  at  once  may  be  made 
to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arable 
land  of  Great  Britain,  equal  to  more  than  half  the  rent 
that  is  paid  for  it,  and  by  the  saving  the  occasion  fur 
a  foreign  supply  would  be  superseded,  and  this,  too, 
simply  by  an  economy,  the  want  of  which  I  am  anxious 
to  show  is  iii  itself  highly  injurious  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
and  even  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  value  of  the 
lost  seed.  A  further  and  very  important  consideration 
is  also  necessary ;  namely,  how  far  the  Wheat-plant, 
from  the  present  practice  of  over-crowding  it,  is  pre- 
vented from  partaking  of  the  improvement  in  size  and 
yield,  which  better  individual  attention  to  cultivation 
and  selection  of  seed  has  made  with  plants  in  gardening. 
We  are  indebted  for  our  finer  fruits  and  vegetables 
wholly  to  the  care  given  to  afford  increased  nutriment 
and  ample  space  for  the  better  development  of  selected 
plants  ;  and  I  fancy  an  opening  is  here  before  us  which 
some  day  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  a  larger 
and  better  berry  ;  but  ample  space  must  not  be  for- 
gotten to  be  afibrded,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
larger  growth.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that 
already  very  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  my 
representations,  and  I  have  heard  from  many  of  their 
success  who  have  been  trying  thinner  sowing  ;  and  in 
my  travels  in  the  autumn,  I  have  frequently  observed  by 
the  greater  width  of  the  drills,  that  my  notions  are 
being  very  generally  tested.  I  have  only  to  express  my 
hope  that  when  failure  results,  as  under  every  system 
"will  happen  occasionally,  care  will  be  taken  to  trace  it  to 
the  right  cause,  and  not  to  impute  every  want  of  plant, 
every  short  crop,  to  thinner  sowing  ;  for  want  of  plants 
and  failure  of  crop  is  frequently  the  attendant  of  thick 
sowing,  and  may  arise  from  20  causes  independent  of  thin 
sowing.  AVere  I  called  upon  to  say  what  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvements,  I 
should  answer  it  is  the  attributing  of  results  to  wrong 
causes,  and  drawing  erroneous  conclusions  from  experi- 
ments ;  to  these  mistakes  must  be  owing  the  contradic- 
tions continually  apparent  in  tlie  opinions  and  examples 
of  practical  men,  and  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  on 
many  points  of  practice,  and  it  is  against  these  errors  I 
wish  to  warn  any  one  who  would  test  my  assertion  on 
tlie  subject  of  thin  sowing.  By  the  time  this  paper  can 
appear  in  the  '  Joni'ual,'  many  trials  now  in  progress 
will  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  try  the  correctness 
of  what  I  have  said,  and  I  trust  their  results  will  become 
generally  known,  for  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  doctrine  I  have  advanced  will  prove  correct,  viz., 
that  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  should  be  only  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  that  the  space  will 
allow  to  mature,  and  that  to  apply  more  is  a  waste  of 
seed,  and  an  injury  to  tlie  after-growth  of  the  entire 
croi5,  attended  at  first  with  unnecessary  expense,  and  at 
last  with  a  diminished  produce. — Hewitt  Daiis,  3, 
Frederick-place,  Old  Jewry,  London." 


later  experiments  enabled  liim  to  detect  the  sources  of 
erior  in  his  first  essays.  Amongst  these,  was  the 
asserted  beneficial  influence  of  electrifrying  seeds  in 
flower-pots,  whereby  they  were  said  to  germinate  more 
rapidly  than  others  not  subjected  to  this  process.  He 
discovered  that  the  flower-pots,  so  electrilied,  had  been 
(accidentally)  kept  in  a  darker  part  of  the  room  ;  and 
that  the  quicker  vegetation  was  due  more  to  the  absence 
of  light  than  to  any  vital  effect  of  electricity.  It  is  not 
meant  by  the  writer  to  set  up  the  authority  of  Ingen- 
houss  against  that  of  the  proprietor  of  Findrassie  ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  electricity  in  its 
relation  to  the  growth  of  plants,  having  been  50  years 
ago  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  of  repeated  experiment 
with  the  learned  societies  of  Etu'oiie,  and  of  its  having 
been  laid  aside  as  incapable  of  useful  application,  raises 
a  considerable  presumption  against  the  iuliilment  of  the 
sanguine  hopes  now  entertained.  Nor  luust  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  expectations  on  insufficient  grounds 
be  considered  harmless  ;  on  the  contrary,  great  preju- 
dice is  thereby  wrought  in  many  minds  against  the  real 
advancement  of  "science  with  prae'ice  ;"  even  as  a 
discovered  imposture  often  casts  a  shadow  on  objects 
truly  deserving  of  our  charity. — A.  H. 


ELECTRO-CULTURE. 
I  SHOULD  like  to  enter  my  humble  caveat  against  the 
present  mania  for  electrical  wires,  which  seems  raginr' 
amongst  some  agriculturists.  Like  many  others,  I  was 
bitten  by  the  announcemeut  of  Mi'.  Forster's  truly 
wonderful  statement  ;  but  subsequent  inquiry  has  sorely 
shaken  my  faith — I  do  not  say  in  that  gentleman's 
Teracity,  but  in  the  probability  that  any  other  mortal 
will  produce  the  same  results  by  the  same  means. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  erect  my  poles,  secundum  artem, 
I  met  with  a  work  of  Ingenhouss',  published  about 
60  years  ago,  entitled  "  Nouvelles  Experiences  sur  la 
Physique,"  &c.,  in  which  it  appears  that  many  learned 
societies  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  researches  on  the 
influence  of  electricity  on  vegetation.  Ingenhouss 
details  the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  which  seem 
most  carefully  conducted  ;  and  these  all  disprove,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  electricity,  even  in  its  most 
concentrated  form,  that  is,  as  lightning  conducted  by 
iron,  produces  any  sensible  effect  on  vegetation.  The 
particulars  of  his  careful  trials  ou  this  subject  would, 
I  think,  prove  very  interesting  to  your  readers  ;  but  1 
have  not  the  work  at  hand  to  refer  to,  and  have  even 
given  the  title  only  from  memory.  His  testimony 
against  the  supposed  benefits  to  agriculture  from  manag- 
ing and  distributing  the  electrical  fluid,  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  from  his  having,  at  one  time,  strenu- 
ously asserted   the   great   virtues  of  this  agent.     But 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  GROWTH  OF  FLAX  BE 

ENCOURAGED  ? 
Having  inserted  the  names  of  sever.al  gentlemen  in 
my  former  letters  on  this  subject  (see  Nos.  15  and  16, 
Agviciillural  Gazette),  who  liave,  by  instructions  from 
the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society  and  myself,  grown 
Flax  in  this  country  and  Ireland  with  profits  ranging 
from  20/.  to  50/.  per  acre,  I  wish  to  bring  forward  ad- 
ditional proof,  in  order  to  satisfy  agriculturists  that  no 
crop  will  remunerate  them  like  that  of  Flax. 

Aware  that  theoretical  observations  can  never  entu'ely 
obliterate  prejudice,  I  will  place  before  those  interested 
in  the  well-doing  of  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom,  facts 
and  experiments  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  curtain  that  has  so  long  covered  the  stage  of  the 
great  agricultural  theatre  of  Europe,  and  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  British  farmers  the  profits  of  Flax-growing 
derived  by  their  Continental  agricultural  neighbours, 
from  whom  England  derives  scarcely  any  benefit ; 
although  it  appears  from  the  "  Irish  Farmers'  Journal," 
these  people  have  been  draining  annually  from  us  be- 
tween 10  and  12  millions  sterling  for  Flax,  oil-cake, 
and  Flax-seed  ;  and  it  appears,  by  the  Parliamentary 
returns  up  to  the  5th  Jan.,  1844,  that  this  sum,  drawn 
by  our  Continental  friends,  is  very  little  short  of  the 
whole  value  of  our  exportation  of  manufactured  cotton 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  (16,249,268/.)  By  the 
same  returns  I  observe  that  the  whole  amount  of  our 
exports  in  linen  and  yarns  was  3,603,079^.,  so  that  it 
follows  we  consume  the  agricultural  produce  of  Belgium, 
cSic,  to  the  amount  of  from  seven  to  nine  millions  sterling 
annually,  and  this  sura  may  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  this 
country,  if  landholders  and  farmers  will  but  study  their 
own  interest.  I  would  just  say  to  the  calculating  farmer, 
consider  the  population  of  Great  Britain  1 8,800,000  ; 
deduct  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  who 
are  merchants,  njanufacturers,  and  trades-people,  then, 
on  seeing  what  number  you  may  allow  to  be  farmei^,  ask 
yourself  howmuch  of  thisl2  millions  your  ownsharemay 
be,  and  do  not  forget  the  example  you  have  before  you  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  Flax-spinners  declare  that 
some  of  them  who  have  paid  40,f'00/.  per  annum  to  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Russians,  for  Flax,  now  distribute 
those  large  sums  annually  amongst  the  farmers  in  their 
immediate  district. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  following  : — An  Irish 
gentleman,  Mr.  Cassidy,  of  Glenbrook,  Maghei'afelt,  in 
writing  on  the  2Gth  ult.  to  the  secretary  of  the  Belfast 
Fla.x  Society  says,  "  I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  much 
interest  the  discussion  on  the  Flax  question  in  the 
'  Farmers'  Journal,'  and  1  must  say  the  opponents  of 
Flax  do  it  most  gross  injustice  ;  for  instance,  in  1843,  I 
got  145/.  for  Flax  grown  on  barely  6  Irish  acres  (or  say 
8  English),  and  1  calculate,  after  making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  expenses,  I  had  100/.,  or  more  than  16/. 
per  acre  clear  profit  by  selling  the  Flax  at  8-.  to  8s.  6(/. 
per  stone  in  Cookstown  ;"  then  he  adds,  "this  year  I 
saved  some  seed  of  the  Flax  on  the  Cuurtrai  system" 
(before  this  period  he  did  not  do  so,  the  seed  was  as 
usual  lost  in  the  watering);  "  ou  applying  it  I  find  the 
seed  e.xcellent  and  nutritive  food  for  milch  cows,  pigs, 
and  horses;  and  to  this  kind  of  food  we  attribute  the  re- 
markable sleekness  of  animals  feeding  on  it,  and  we  ob- 
serve that  the  milk  of  the  cows  improved,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  immediately  after  we  commenced 
giving  them  the  bools." 

Now,  as  this  gentleman  states  that  he  had  without  the 
seed  (for  it  appears  he  followed  in  1843  the  old  system), 
a  clear  profit  on  the 

Flax-grown  on  eight  English  acres       .     £100     0     0 

We  must  add  to  this  what  seed  he 
should  have  had  according  to  the  Norfolk 
farmers'  calculation,  29  bushels  to  tlie 
acre,  or  232  bushels,  at  6s.  3(/.  per  bushel        72  10     0 


£172  10     0 

Therefore,  had  he  saved  the  seed,  even  working  the 
Flax  on  the  old  system,  he  would  have  had  a  clear 
profit  of  21/.  1  Is.  3(/.  per  acre,  whereas,  bad  he  managed 
the  whole  crop  on  the  improved  method  he  would  have 
got  more  than  8s.  or  8s.  6(/.  per  stone  for  the  Flax  ;  in 
all  probability,  1  Os.  or  1 2s.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
any  uneducated  ploughman  can  sow  and  reap  off  an 
acre  of   good   land  from  20  to   25  cwt.    of  Wheat  or 


Barley,  and  obtain  the  hi,i,diest  price  in  the  market.  In 
this  case  the  land  gives  the  quality  and  does  all,  after 
the  seed  leaves  the  hand  tli.Tt  sows  it;  but  in  Flax-grow- 
ing the  land  produces  the  bulk,  aud  skill  and  hand- 
management  gives  quality  ;  therefore  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  crop  is  certain  to  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  a 
skilful  practical  farmer. 

Having  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  following  mine, 
in  page  247  of  the  Chronicle,  and  agreeing  as  I  do  with 
the  writer's  views,  and  with  every  syllable  he  makes 
use  of  respecting  the  neglected  portion  of  Ireland,  and 
compaiing  those  parts  with  the  northern  province, 
which  is  attended  to  by  considerate  landlords,  such  men 
as  the  late  and  much-himeiited  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
and  knowing  as  I  do  the  good  results  from  the  land- 
holders in  that  quarter,  taking  up  the  subject  of  Flax 
cultivation,  and  . interesting  themselves  in  everything 
calculated  to  benefit  their  tenantry,  I  must  borrow  a 
few  words  from  your  correspondi-nt  aud  ask,  how  can  it 
be  that  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled  with  advertise- 
ments of  railway  companies,  joint  ttock  companies, 
and  mauf  other  uncertain  speculations,  patronised,  as 
would  appear  from  the  prospectuses,  by  noblemen  and 
other  lauded  proprietors,  yet  not  one  company  has 
yet  started  in  this  country  to  grow,  or  encour»ge 
the  growth  of  Flax,  an  article  that  is  consumed  in 
such  quantities,  and  of  such  vast  importance  to 
the  landed  interest  ;  and  above  all,  so  certain  to  leave  a 
profit  for  labour  and  money  employed  ?  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Government  starting  model  farms  in 
every  county  or  district  in  England,  but  I  say,  if  the 
landowners  of  Great  Britain  will  not  be  alive  to  their 
own  interest,  individual  capitalists  had  far  better  invest 
their  money,  and  try  what  they  can  do  to  keep  in  this 
country  the  10  or  12  millions  sterlin:^  now  paid  away 
annually  to  foreigners  for  Flax,  oil-cake,  and  Flax-seed; 
they  will  find  a  ready  market  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, for  all  the  Flax  they  can  produce  ;  aud  they  will 
find  buyers  for  their  seed  and  oil-cake  among  those 
farmers  wlio  may  not  grow  it,  although  they  must 
admit,  it  is  superior  to  anything  yet  found  out  for 
fattening  cattle. 

As  the  present  prosperous  state  of  our  trade  causes 
money  to  be  plentiful,  landowners  are  prevailed  upon 
everywhere  to  lend  their  names,  capital,  and  influence, 
to  speculations  on  embankments  and  excavations.  It 
might  be  prudent  for  landowners,  while  they  sink  their 
money  in  railways,  to  reflect  ou  the  state  of  the  tenant- 
farmer,  whilst  the  manufacturers  are  calling  out  to  a 
man  for  open  ports,  and  as  by  this  letter  I  prove  that 
a  farmer  can  grow  on  eight  acres  of  land  what  will 
leave  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  farm  contain- 
ing 125  acres  at  the  highest  average  price  in  England 
(Leicester,  26s.  9f/.),  it  might  be  advisable  for  landed 
pro])rietors  to  do  less  in  railways  and  use  a  little  of  their 
unemployed  capital  aud  influence  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  Flax,  an  article  that  would  remunerate 
farmers  and  euabie  them  to  pay  their  rents,  regardless 
of  the  present  protecting  duty.  This  could  be  done  by 
a  joint  stock  company,  with  branches  and  model  farms  ; 
such  a  company  would  command  the  influence  and 
assistance  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  body,  the  Flax- 
spinners  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  deejily  interested 
and  most  anxious  to  see  an  article  grown  at  home  tliat 
they  have  to  look  to  foreigners  for,  an  article  so  superior 
to  cotton  in  texture  and  durability ;  such  a  company 
would  act  as  a  golden  link  between  agriculture  and 
commerce. — J.  H.  Diahson,  29,  Broad-slreet  Build- 
ings, London. 


ON  TOP-DRESSING  WHEAT. 

ExpEKii.iENT  on  the  actual  and  comparative  effects 
upon  a  W'heat  crop  grown  on  Pea-stubble,  of  Potter's 
guano,  natural  guano,  and  Eape-dust,  as  a  winter  applica- 
tion ;  also  on  the  efi'ect  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  spring-sick  Wheat. 

Details. — Soil — very  poor  limestone,  worth  12s.  per 
acre.  Prior  crops — Swede  Turnips  (manure);  Barley 
(Rape-dust);  Peas  (manure).  At  the  opposite  end  of 
this  field  the  experiment  on  Peas  was  made  in  1842 ; 
the  soil  at  that  end,  however,  is  of  much  better  quality 
(vide  samples)  than  this  now  experimented  on. 

Management. — Ribbed  and  sown  with  yellow  cha£f 
Wheat,  is'ov.  10,  and  manured  as  follows  : — ■ 


Section  1. 


Section  2. 


Rape.dust.hx-lr'j°' 


Nit.  of  Soda. 


Sect.  1, 


Sect. 


(1.  i  acre,  Potter's  guano,  ^  cwt.,  sovnx  in  the  furrow 
with  the  seed,  Nov.  10. 
do.     Natui'al  guano,  *  cn-t.      do.        do.        do. 
do.     Nothing. 

do.     Eape-dust,  3  bushels,       do.        do.        do. 
f  Rape-dust,  3  bushels.       do.         do.         do. 
do  <  ^'^^^^t*^  ^^  soda,  2  stones,  applied  as  a  top- 
■  ]    di'essing  upon  a  plot  which  was  perishing 
L  at  spring,  applied  May  16. 

Observations. — During  winter  all  the  plo*s  looked 
well — better,  indeed,  tlian  the  Wheat  upon  Clover  lea, 
(Experiment  N) — the  fine  tilth  of  the  stubble  land  pro- 
moting the  quick  growth  of  the  plant.  At  the  end  of 
April,  however,  symptoms  of  a  falling  off  began  to  show 
themselves,  and,  by  the  middle  of  May,  Nos.  1  and  4 
looked  very  sickly  and  patchy ;  No.  3  was  more  back- 
ward, but  still  was  more  healthy  in  colour  than  Nos.  1 
or  4  ;  No.  2  was  as  yet  pretty  good,  the  colour  being  still 
fresh.  At  tlus  time  another  rood  was  measured  ofT, 
(alongside  No.  4),  which  looked  so  yellow  and  sickly- 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  a  skeleton  of  a  crop,  aud  was,  as 
an  additional  experiment,  dressed  with  \  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  ;  this  plot,. be  it  remen:hered,  was  manured  with 
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Kape-dust,  same  as  No.  i,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
field  (with  exception  of  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3),  at  the  time  the 
seed  was  sown  ;  the  nitrate  being  now  used  as  a  medi- 
cine intended  to  stimnlate  the  failing  plant.  The  effect 
of  this  application  was  magical.  In  10  days  the  yellow 
patches  were  lost,  and,  in  a  week  more,  the  only  trace 
to  be  found  of  them  was  in  the  increased  luxuriance  of 
the  same  places,  the  tillage  being  applied  most  liberally 
on  the  diseased  spots.  Seeing  this,  the  sickly  patches 
throughout  the  whole  field  were  now  top-dressed,  not  as 
an  experiment,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop.  The 
results  were  equally  astonishing  with  those  upon  No.  5 ; 
the  worst  places  in  the  field  soon  being  distinguishable 
as  the  best.  Indeed,  those  who  ran  could  read,  and  I 
had,  in  no  few  cases,  to  explain  how  the  marvel  had 
been  accomplished ;  few  imagining  -that,  a  short  time 
before,  these  were  actually  the  worst  parts  of  the  field, 
the  question  generally  asked  being,  why  they  were  now 
so  decidedly  the  best.  During  this  time,  the  plots  Nos.  1, 
3,  and  4,  had  improved  a  Uttle  ;  No.  2  was,  however, 
decidedly  best ;  but  No.  5  had  made  most  progress.  In 
five  weeks  from  the  application  of  the  nitrate,  the 
Wheat  was  full  6  inches  higher,  much  thicker,  and  more 
luxui-iant  in  colour  than  No.  4.  All  marks  were,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  ;  setting  aside  the  distinction  in  the 
hue,  there  was  a  perfect  ridge  or  step  formed  by  the 
superior  height  of  the  straw  in  No.  5,  which  was  a  suffi- 
cient line  of  demarcation.  The  ears  put  forth  on  No.  5 
were  also  much  larger  than  those  on  the  unnitrated 
portions. 

A  talented  chemist,  who  viewed  the  crop  at  this  time, 
called  the  experiment  a  perfect  illustration  of  agricultu- 
ral pharmacy.  Although,  however,  a  tonic  or  an 
aperient  may  act  on  the  digestive  organs  so  as,  in  many 
cases,  to  improve  health — though  a  stimulant  may  excite 
the  languid  nerves  or  a  bitter  rally  the  sickly  appetite, 
they  caunot  in  all  cases  succeed,  nor  can  they  remove 
organic  infirmities  ;  so,  in  this  case,  when  harvest  came, 
many  of  the  ears  in  No.  5  were  blighted.  On  the  un- 
nitrated portions,  especially  No.  4,  these  were,  however, 
stiU  more  numerous.  At  this  time,  in  Section  1,  No.  3 
(guano)  looked  decidedly  best,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  being 
all  bad. 

August  18. — The  various  plots  were  mown,  and,  after 
standing  in  the  field  till  perfectly  dry,  were  thrashed, 
^^■ith  the  following  results  : — 


fall  to  pieces,  and  convey  fresh  soil  and  fresh  food  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 

2.  That  guano  is  superior  to  Raps-dust  and  artificial 
guano  as  a  winter  tillage  on  the  Pea-stubble  Wheat  crop. 

3.  That  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  success  as  a  top-di'essing  for  winter  Wheat, 
which  may  at  spring  not  answer  our  expectations. 

The  whole  field,  as  well  as  the  experimental  plot,  was 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  this.  In  every  spot  where 
nitrate  was  applied,  its  results  were,  to  the  harvest, 
most  palpably  beneficial — in  some  cases  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  preceding  details  show.  This  is  one 
instance  of  experimental  knowledge  applied  to  imme- 
diate practical  utility  ;  and,  in  evidence  of  its  success, 
I  may  add  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  of  no 
mean  standing,  who  saw  the  working  of  the  expej'iment, 
that  it  justifies  us  in  concluding,  1st,  That  in  all  cases 
it  is  injudicious  to  use  manure  with  winter  crops  upon 
stubble  until  spring;  and,  2d,  That,  by  the  aid  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  the  farmer  has  a  perfect  command  of  the  straw 
(and  hence  a  high  px-obability  of  grain  in  proportion)  of 
his  crops. 

[The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Hannam's  prize  essay 
in  ihe  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  is  referred 
to  in  our  remarks  at  pages  297  and  317.] 


]bj. 


lbs. 


1.  gave  110  sheaves,  yielding  41 5  of  Etiaw  and  £34  of  grain 
S.    do.  114    do.  do.        518        do.  EOS        do. 

3.  do.  132    do.  do.        427        do.  244        do. 

4.  do.  124    do.  do.        439        do.  230        do. 

5.  do.  170    do.  do.        523        do.  320        do. 


weigliing  6 
do.  c 

do.  6 

do.  e 

do.  ( 


i.basb. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Here  we  have  the  following 

Final  Results  per  Imperial  Acre. 


Quan- 

\ Decrease. 

tity. 

Grain. 

straw 

Grain 

Straw 

bush. 

St.  lb. 

£    s.  d. 

bush. 

St.  lb. 

1  Potter's  guano 

2  cwt. 

14.97 

118    8 

2     00 

to.  64 

3  6 

2  Natural  guano 

2  cwt. 

19.71 

148    0 

1    6    0 

»4.10 

26  0 

3  Nothing 

15.61 

123    0 

i  Rape-dust 

12  bush. 

,  14.63 

12.5    C 

17    9 

-t0.78i  «3  0 

t  Rape-dust 

13  bush. 

■> 

Ex.cost, 

1 

5  \         and 

J-20.64    :149    e 

1     1    0 

«5.81»24  6t 

(.Nit.  of  soda 

1  cwt. 

)       1 

1 

%  Be  it  observed  that  this  is  the  gain  arising  from  the  extra 
top-dressing,  and  is  obtained  by  comparing  No.  5  -with  No.  4, 
where  no  top-dressing  was  used,  both  having  had  the  same 
Rape-dust. 

Conclusions. — From  the  above  we  see — 
1.  That  winter  manuring  is,  generally  speaking,  in- 
judicious for  a  Wheat  crop  on  Pea  stubble,  as  it  induces 
an  early  gi-owth,  but  does  not  maintain  it.  The  fine 
state  of  division  in  which  the  soil  is  after  a  stubble  crop, 
the  consequent  facility  with  which  the  plant  finds  the 
nutritive  matter  which  is  in  the  soil,  and  the  free  access 
■which  the  atmosphere  has  to  the  roots  of  the  plant 
(causing  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  to  be  so  readily  evolved), 
may,  perhaps,  explain  the  proud  growth  of  the  plant  in 
its  early  stages  ;  while  this  quick  escape,  or  use,  of  the 
tillage  in  the  soil — leaving  little  food  for  the  summer 
feeding  of  the  plant  when  it  requires  most,  and  when 
the  vei-y  luxuriance  of  foliage  calls  for  a  greater  supply 
than  if  it  had  not  grown  so  quickly  at  first — may  explain 
the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  crop,  after  the  winds  and 
rains  of  spring,  and  the  sun  of  summer,  have  exercised 
their  influence  on  the  soil.  Again,  the  natural  aversion 
which  the  Wheat  plant  has  to  a  light  porous  soil,  and 
the  greater  danger  which,  in  such  cases — and  especially 
when  it  has  put  cut  such  a  flush  of  foliage  at  first — it 
suffers  from  winds,  &c.,  causing  damage  to  the  root  or 
the  stem,  may  also  have  some  effect  in  producing  the 
results  spoken  of.  These  remarlis,  however,  be  it 
remsmbered,  relate  only  to  thin  or  light  soUs.  The  stiff 
texture  of  strong  lands  prevents  the  evils  we  speak  of  ; 
and,  even  on  light  land,  it  is  only  upon  stubble  that  the 
eril  is  common;  for  on  Clover  lea  the  artificial  compres- 
sion caused  by  pasturing  the  crop,  leaves  the  soil  in 
such  a  mechanical  condition,  that  it  acts  as  a  safe  store- 
house for  the  manure  in  it  (bemg  less  penetrable  by  the 
atmosphere  or  rain),  and  as  a  better  support  for  the 
root  and  the  stem.  In  such  case,  too,  the  less  ready 
supply  of  manure,  and  the  less  free  medium  for  the 
roots  to  spread  in,  prevent  that  overgrowth  at  first 
which  requires  afterwards  such  an  extra  supply  of  food, 
and  such  an  extra  mechanical  support  against  winds  and 
storms.  At  the  same  time,  the  roughness  and  firmness 
of  soil  which  prevent  early  waste  of  tillage,  provide  for 
and  encourage  its  use  at  a  later  and  more  important 
season ;  thus  the  clods  (which  the  farmer  takes  care  to 
preserve  in  preparing  the  soil),  after  having  endured 
the  action  of  winter  frosts  and  spring  showers,  gradually 


Home  Correspondence. 

Prizes  awarded  at  Periodical  Agricultural  Shows. — 
It  may  be  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interest  to 
keep  before  the  public  this  subject,  not  with  the  view 
of  attempting  to  cast  blame  on  societies,  which  have 
done  so  much  good,  but  with  a  wish  to  render  them 
stUl  more  extensively  useful  amongst  the  small  farmers, 
by  exciting  them  to  additional  exertions  in  cultivating 
the  soil  to  their  own  profit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
moting the  true  science  of  agriculture.  It  would  be 
presumption  in  an  humble  individual  to  place  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  great  practical  farmers, 
under  whose  auspices  agricultural  societies  flourish,  yet 
a  looker-on,  purely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those 
hard-working  men — the  second-class  farmers,  in  point 
of  capital — may  be  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  committees  appointed  to  distribute  prizes,  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  small  farmer  at  present 
labours,  in  being  unable  to  compete  with  the 
monied  man,  in  surfeiting  oxen,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
better  regulated  fatting-prizes  would  be  two-fold  : — 1st. 
An  improved  system  of  production  with  regard  to  pro- 
vender, of  every  description,  for  animals.  2d.  Offering 
an  opportunity  to  all  farmers  of  competing  for  rewards, 
dependant  upon  skill  and  intelligence.  The  value  of 
all  experiments  should  be  decided  upon  with  reference 
to  the  return  for  capital  expended.  Ambition  urges 
men  to  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  the  largest 
.animals  at  shows,  without  considering  the  waste  of 
money  in  attaining  celebrity  as  a  first-rate  fatter.  This 
is  an  erroneous  system  on  which  to  base  the  criterion 
of  good  feeding,  which  really  means,  not  enveloping  the 
carcass  in  a  mass  of  tallow,  but  in  putting  a  beast  into  the 
best  eatable  and  wholesome  condition  for  the  market,  at 
the  most  moderate  cost.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
standard  marks  of  a  first-rate  agriculturist.  After  a 
sheep  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  fatness,  accord- 
ing to  its  breed  and  make,  the  flesh  or  lean  meat  does 
not  grow  in  bulk  (and  this  is  also  the  case  with  other 
animals) ;  consequently,  that_  which  becomes  positively 
the  usual  nutriment  of  man  does  not  increase,  and  the 
chandler  and  soapboiler  are  the  only  parties  who  can 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  unnatural  monster,  whose 
body  has  been  pampered  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibition, and  to  obtain  a  medal.  Having  stated  objections 
to  the  present  mode  of  awarding  prizes,  it  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place  to  suggest  a  i-emedy,  as  a  means 
of  attracting  the  observation  of  some  talented  agricul- 
turists, who  may  expatiate  more  fully  on  this  important 
matter.  Should  these  remarks  fail  to  call  forth  some 
more  able  pen,  the  writer  may,  perhaps,  again  trouble 
you.  The  following  is  strongly  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  prize  committees  : — Prizes  to  be  given  for 
oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  to  be  fed  up  to  a  named  weight, 
according  to  size,  age,  and  breed  (not  to  exceed  so 
many  stones  or  lbs.),  at  the  lowest  cost.     Dr.  and  Cr. 

account  Xo\>e  exhibited Falcon, 

Rooks. — About  four  years  ago,  you  inserted  a  letter 
from  me  respecting  rooli,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  useful 
to  farmers  to  repeat  the  information,  in  order  effec- 
tually to  prevent  their  depredations.  Skin  a  few  young 
ones  (when  shot  or  destroyed  in  a  tookery),  rub  the  in- 
side of  the  skins  with  arsenical  soap,  or  turpentine  ; 
stuff  them  with  hay  or  straw.  When  Wheat  is  sown, 
two  or  three  of  them  laid  upon  the  field  will  prevent  old 
ones  from  alighting  on  it ;  when  taken  off,  lay  them  up 
for  your  Oat  or  Barley-sowing  in  spring,  and  for  Po- 
tatoes ;  and  every  spring  young  ones  can  be  had  by  the 
time  the  others  are  worn  out.  Any  one  who  complains 
of  the  depredations  of  rooks  before  he  has  tried  this 
mode  of  preventing  them,  deserves  to  suffer  by 
them  ;  and  if  it  be  not  effectual,  he  may  call  me — An 
Ignoramus. 

Improved  Corn  Drill-hoe. — As  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  has  reference  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  your  Paper  of  5th  April 
last,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its  insertion  : — "  I  observe, 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  5tli  April  last,  a  sketch 
and  description  from  a  specimen  in  your  agricultural 
museum,  of  a  very  simple  and  effective  improvement 
made  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Glenbervie,  on  the  corn  drill- 
hoe.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  to  furnish  Mr.  Sterling 
with  the  hoe  iu  question,  invented  by  myself,  I  think  it 
proper  to  state  that,  in  your  communication,  you  have 


inadvertently,  I  have  no  doubt,  omitted  to  mention  the 
inventor's  name,  leaving  it  to  be  beUeved  that  my  friend 
Mr.  SterUng  was  the  inventor  of  the  machine  instead  of 
the  improver.  I  am  really  not  aware  that  this  imple- 
ment was  invented  by  any  one  save  myself  ;  and  besides, 
you  will  allow  me  respectfully  to  state,  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  alteration  made  by  Mr.  Ster- 
ling is  not  an  improvement.  The  hoe  was  made  by  me 
exactly  as  exhibited  in  the  cut,  with  this  exception,  viz. 
— Mr.  Sterling  has  put  holes  in  the  regulator  for  the 
draught-chain  :  now,  with  deference,  I  think  this  is 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  for  the  front 'wheel  is 
perfectly  able  to  control  the  machine  when  turned  with 
the  regulator  ;  and  I  think,  by  altering  the  line  of 
draught,  it  has  a  tendency  to  drag  the  wheel  machine 
side  foremost,  supposing  the  horse  to  keep  the  same 
line. — I  am,  respectfully,  &c.,  Thomas  Sheriff,  West 
Barns,  Dunbar,  Slh  May,  1844. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid The  difiiculty  of  pro- 
curing vessels  of  sufficient  capacity  to  try  experiments 
with  mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  induces  me 
to  make  known  the  following  simple  and  economical 
method,  which  I  have  practised  with  good  results.  Take 
a  cart  off  its  axles,  if  a  Scotch  cart,  such  a  one  as  buUt 
by  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  so  much  the  better  (its  shape 
being  preferable  to  the  old  dung-cart,  with  the  high 
head  and  low  tail-board),  and  chintz  and  pitch  well  the 
seams  inside  till  it  become  water-tight.  From  the  shal- 
low shape  of  the  vessel,  the  acid  will  be  found  to  mix 
better  than  in  a  cask,  and  mould  or  ashes  may  be 
added,  till  the  whole  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  shovel  away 
to  any  place  where  it  may  be  desired  to  leave  it  till 
ready  for  use. —  W.  B.  G. 

Mangold  Wurzel, — Being  a  novice  in  farming,  to 
wliich  I  have  very  lately  tm'ued  my  attention,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  troubling  you,  with  the  hope  that  you,  or 
some  one  of  your  correspondents,  ■v\ill  favour  me  "with 
information  on  the  following  subjects : — In  February 
last,  I  had  a  back  garden  of  about  J  of  an  acre  dug  up 
to  the  depth  of  1 8  inches — the  soil  a  deep  rich  mould, 
but  based  on  the  iron  sandstone — then  ridged  in  nan-ow 
ridges,  and  sowed  with  Mangold  Wm-zel,  the  sowing 
being  completed  by  the  end  of  March.  As  yet  it  has 
shown  no  sign  of  springing ;  should  it  therefore  fail, 
would  you  advise  my  repeating  the  sowing,  or  shall  I 
rather  trust  to  Turnips  this  season,  and  if  so  will  the 
ground  reqnii'e  to  be  manured  again  ?  as  it  was  well 
manured  for  the  Mangold  Wurzel,  with  a  compost  of 
house  manm'e  and  rotten  stable-dung.  My  second  ques- 
tion is  this  :  my  farm  of  16  acres  is  a  light  sandy  soil, 
based  on  the  u-on  sandstone,  not  affording  me  any 
spare  mould  in  the  shape  of  old  hedges  or  any  other 
form";  but,  about  a  mile  distant,  there  is  an  old  sod- 
house,  now  in  ruins,  which  might  be  carted  to  the  place. 
Pray,  what  is  the  most  advisable  mode  of  disposing  of 
it  ?  whether  mixing  it  with  lime,  with  stable  manure, 
with  house-soil  and  ashes,  or  with  sea-ware,  which  I  can 
occasionally  obtain  from  the  shore  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense of  money  and  labour,  or  is  there  any  other  plan 
that  I  can  adopt  better  than  those.' — P.  M.  L. —  [Your 
Mangold  Wurzel  was  probably  sown  too  deep ;  it  is  easily 
buried.  You  had  better  depend  on  Swedes  now  :  it 
will  not  need  re-manuring.  Mix  the  old  turf  with 
sea-ware,  and  then  -with  weight  for  weight  of  hot  Ume.] 
Mangold  Wurzel. — I  should  not  answer  to  my 
name  if  I  neglected  to  thank  you  for  setting  me  right 
(in  p.  248),  as  to  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  referring  me 
to  those  instructive  paragraphs  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1844,  pp.  188,  204,  -which  had  unfortunately  escaped 
my  notice.  If  my  memory  do  not  deceive  me.  Mangold 
Wurzel  was  first  brought  into  notice,  in  this  country, 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lettsom,  about  1790.  He,  as 
was  his  habit,  puffed  it  off  iu  various  ways  ;  and  by  him 
and  the  Abbe  Commerell,  who  recommended  it  in 
France,  its  name.  Root  of  Scarcity,  or  Racine  de 
Disette,  for  which,  after  all,  there  is  no  foundation,  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  very  magnificent  commenda- 
tions. .  I  prefer  the  old  German  spelling  of  Wurzel 
with  a  t,  because  it  reminds  the  English  reader  of  our 
cognate  word  wort,  as  in  Bii'thwort,  Masterwort,  Salt- 
wort,  Butterwort,  Moneywort,   and  numberless  other 

old  English  names  of  plants Orthophilus. 

Harvesting  Roots I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour 

if  you  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  the 
question— whether  Turnips,  Carrots,  M.  Wurzel,  Swedes, 
in  fact  roots  in  general,  are  better  preserved  when 
stacked  in  a  ripe  or  unripe  state.  In  two  instances  I 
have  found  that  M.  Wurzel  and  Potatoes  have  kept  best 
when  put  away  before  the  leaves  and  stems  indicate 
perfect  maturity  ;  especially  as  tliis  practice  justified 
itself  in  the  M.  Wurzel  heaps  of  this  year.  But  my 
limited  e.xperience  does  not  enable  me  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion.  I  shall  be  grateful,  therefore,  if  you  would 
give  me  your  advice  on  this  matter. — A.  H.  [We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  on  this 
point ;  our  own  practice  has  been  to  pull  CaiTOts,  M. 
Wurzel,  &c.,  before  their  leaves  by  decay  get  too  weak 
to  pull  the  plant  up  by,  and  just  before  this,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  their  growth  during  its  last 
stages,  which  is  vei-y  considerable.  We  have  heard  the 
practice  of  pulling  before  the  I'oots  are  ripe  advocated, 
by  one  who  argued  thus  : — The  condition  of  the  plant  is 
never  stationary,  its  growth,  ripening,  and  decay,  are 
one  continuous  process,  and  the  stoppage  of  its  growth 
before  ripening,  the  artificial  removal  of  some  of  the 
stages  through  which  this  process  would  naturally  pass, 
checks  its  progress  to  decay,  just  as  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  central  stepping-stones  in  a  succession  of  them 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  would  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  passenger  across  a  river.] 


20.— 1845.] 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  Uth  of 
Mav  ;  present :  His  Grace  the  Dtke  of  Richmond, 
K.  G.,  President,  in  the  Chair,  Duke  of  St.  Alban's, 
JEarl  Spencer,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Viscount  Hill,  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  JI.P.,  R.  Archl.old,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  David 
Baird,  Bt.,  T.  Balmer,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq., 
S.  Bencraft,  Esq..  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  Col.  Cliallouer,  J. 
Cheese,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  J.  Dean,  Esq.,  E.  W. 
Edsell,  Esq.,  F.  W.  Etheredi;e,  Esq.,  B.  Gihbs,  Esq., 
T.  B.  GleiL',  Esq.,  W.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  C.  Hilly.ard, 
Esq.,  E.  Hussey,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Lanslev,  Col.  JIacDouall,  .V.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  E.  Pari-ius, 
Esq",  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  C.  Price,  Esq.,  H.  Price,  Esq., 
P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Capt.  Rushout,  S.  Sandars,  Esq., 
Prof.  Sewell,  R.  A.  SKaney,  Esq.,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  J. 
Swiuburue,  Esq.,  J.  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  T.  Turnhull, 
Esq.,  T.  Turner,  Esq.,  T.  Tweed,  Esq.,  G.  Wilbraham, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  .and  J.  Wright,  Esq. 

Thomas  Percival  Heywood,  Esq.,  of  Claremont,  near 
Manchester,   and    Hyde-park   Gai-deas,   London,   was 
elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen  ilem- 
bers  of  the  Society  : — 
Smith.  William,  Gavdon,  Kincton,  Warnnekshire 
Grifliths,  Henry,  Bryndrffdd,  Swansea,  GUomorganshire 
Hare,  Jaliez,  10,  Nelson-square,  .Soutliwark 
Clieese,  John,  Castio-Wcir.  Klncrion,  Hertfordshire 
Ayre,  S.,  Grove  End  House.  St.  John's  Wood 
Grev,  Geoi-ge  A.,  Milfield  Hill,  WooUer,  Xoithumberland 
Hunt,  William,  Dilstun,  Hexham,  Xortiiiuuberlaud 
Lee,  .Joseph.  Dilston,  Hexham 
Stephensim.  Mai-shall,  Fom-stoncs,  Hexham 
Scartli,  Thomas  Frcshfleld,  Kevei-ston,  Darlington,  Dm'ham 
Scarth,  William  Thomas.  Kevereton,  Darlington 
Scai-th,  Edward,  Westside  House.  Darhngton 
Mansell,  Thomas.  Adcott  Hall,  Shl-ewsbury 
Fison.  Comeli,  Thetfoi'd,  Norfolk 
Walker.  Oliver  Ormerod,  Bm-y,  Lanc.asliire 
Best,  Rev.  Francis.  Flyford-Flavel,  Worcester 
Cooper.  Wilham  Henry,  Shrewsbm-y 
Taunton,  William  Elias,  Freeland  Lodire,  Ensham,  Oxon 
Ela.vds.  Charles  Calvei-l.v,  Thurgarton  Hill,  Southwell,  Notts 
Hardeastle,  Jonathan,  'Blidworth  Dale,  Mansfield,  Notts 
Thorpe,  John  Pitt,  Hastings,  Sussex 
Knight,  S.  Norlington,  Lewes,  Sussex 
Evans.  William,  Glascoed,  Llansantfii-aid,  Oswestry 
Deep  Deai.vixg. — Mr.  Pusey  laid  before  the  Council 
the  following  communication  addressed  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  ilr.  Parkes,  the  consulting- 
engineer  to  the  Society. 

"  ApsU'ir  Bouse,  ApvR  21,  184-5. 
"  You  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  particulai's  of  the 
experiment  I  communicated  to  you  of  laying  laud  dry- 
by  drains  4  feet  deep.  X  was  induced  to  make  the 
experiment  from  reading  an  article  written  by  you,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultunil  Society  of  England,'  vol.  v.,  p.  119.  Two 
paddocks  of  old  Grass  land,  containing  together  seven 
acres,  tb.e  soil  being  a  very  strong  clay,  and  which  bad 
been  attempted  to  be  drained,  but  without  effect,  by 
shallow  drains  appeared  to  be  well  calculated  for  the 
experiment.  I  sent  dii'ections  to  my  bailiii  first  to  pai'e 
the  turf  off  the  two  paddocks,  preparatory  to  burning  it ; 
and  this  being  done,  to  sink  drains  in  each  furrow  4  feet 
deep,  and  to  lay  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  each  drain.  The 
shallow  drains  had  been  drawn  diagonally  across  the 
land,  but  the  deep  drains  were  laid  down  each  furrow  ; 
the  distance  between  the  fnrrows  varying  from  45  to 
25  feet.  At  tlie  time  that  the  work  was  in  progress 
(commenced  since  January  last),  there  was  scarcely 
even  a  single  drop  of  rain  ;  but,  when  it  wiis  completed 
(about  six  weeks  ago)  there  were  some  very  heavy 
showers,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  effect  of  the 
4  feet  dranis  was  .ascertained.  I  ought  here  to  mention 
that  the  pipes  in  the  furrows  were  1-i  inch,  and  those  in 
the  main  drains  were  3  inches  in  diameter.  Jly  bailiff 
wrote  to  me,  I  being  in  London,  that  after  the  rain  the 
water  rushed  rapidly  out  of  the  new  main  drains,  but 
that  none  came  from  the  old  shallow  drains  into  their 
main  drains.  The  paddocks  soon  became  perfectly  dry, 
which,  as  I  h.ave  already  said,  was  far  indeed  from  being 
the  case  with  the  shallow  drains.  I  am  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  deep  drainage,  that  although 
the  whole  of  the  land  I  occupy  has  been  drained,  partly 
with  stones  and  partly  with  tiles,  and  as  was  thought  to 
a  tolerable  depth  ,  I  intend  to  cross  the  old  drains  with 
deeper  ones,  in  order  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  free  the 
land  from  e.xcess  of  water.  The  main  drains,  recently 
made,  ceased  to  rnn  as  soon  as  the  land  liecame  quite 
dry,  whicli  shows  that  it  was  not  kept  wet  by  springs. 
Instead  of  using  pipes  of  l-i  inch  diameter,  I  should 
have  preferred  those  for  the  fnrrows  to  have  been  only 
I  inch,  being  now  convinced  that  inch  pipes  would  have 
answered  every  desired  purpose,  but  inch  pipes  were 
not,  I  beliive,  to  be  procured  in  my  neighbourhood. 
Although  I  w  as  from  home  when  the  experiment  was 
made,  1  can  answer  for  the  correctness  of  my  bailiff's 
account,  as  he  is  always  most  accurate  in  what  he  states ; 
and  as,  moreover,  he  was — till  the  trial  had  been  made, 
and  had  succeeded — rather  startled  at  the  notion  of 
draining  at  the  depth  of  4  feet.  The  paddocks  were, 
as  I  told  you,  old  Grass  originally,  as  it  appears  under 
the  plough  ;  and  laid  down  in  such  barbarous  times 
•  that  the  ridges  were  not  only  very  high,  but  also  very 
unequal  in  width,  some  being  45  feet,  and  others  only 
25  feet  broad,  which  I  mention  to  account  for  the  irre- 
gular distances  asunder  at  which  my  bailiff  was  obUged 
to  place  the  deep  drains. — Chaeles  Arbuthxot." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  took  that  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  specimens  of 
his  new  pipe-tiles,  with  dentated  juncture,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  their  displacement  in  the  drains. 
St.  John's  Day  Rye. — Jlr.  Pusey  laid  before  the 


Council  specimens  of  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye,  with  the  ' 
following  account  of  his  cultivation  of  it.  j 

'  On  the  SI.  John's-day  Rye.  By  Ph.  Pusey,  il.P.— 
The  late  Lord  Leicester  advised  that  no  farming  expe- 
riment should  be  published  until  it  had  been  successfully 
tried  for  three  years.  But  though  I  have  not  grown  the  j 
St.  John's-day  Rye  as  yet  even  ior  two  complete  years,  1 
its  promising  appeai-ance,  and  the  approval  of  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  encourage  me  to  lay  a  short  account  of  this 
plant  before  the  Society.  It  was  in  ]S4'2  that  ilr.  Taun- 
ton, of  .-ishley,  near  Stockbridge,  first  m.ade  it  known  to 
me  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  In  your  digest  of  the  progress  of  agricultm'alknowledge  you 
say,  of  early  Kye,  that  '  some  fanners  do  not  approve  of  it :  for 
wl'iilc  young  it 'gives  but  little  food,  .and  it  shoots  up  rapidly  to 
a  hars'h  stiilk,  which  stock  do  not  relish.'  But  this  reproach 
does  not  apply  to  the  variety  of  Rye  which  is  the  best  worth  cul- 
tivating ;  .and,  as  I  think,  t'he  only  one  worth  cultivating  to  any 
extent  for  the  pm-pose  of  green  meat— narael.v,  the  St.  Jyhu's- 
dav  Rve  {scigU  Jc  if.  Jean.)  This  plant,  if  sowu  in  proper  time, 
and  oil  a  suitable  soil,  presents  itself  to  the  scythe  in  a  state 
p.-Uat.tble  to  horses  for  full  three  weeks,  or  more.  I  would  sow- 
not  more  than  one-foiu-th  of  the  gi'oimd  with  common  Rye  by 
the  side  of  it,  for  the  common  Rye  is  a  very  few  days  eai-lier, 
and  by  the  time  when  that  beconies  harsh  and  woody  the  St. 
John's-day  Rye  has  attained  its  perfection.  Of  this  latter  I 
have  had,*  on  a  suitable  soil,  to  the  extent  of  11  London  loads  of 
straw  per  acre  when  left  for  seed  r  for  it  ^vill  grow  from  tj  to  7 
feet  high.  The  time  to  sow  it  is  the  ■2-Ith  of  June  ;  at  all  events 
get  it  in  before  July.  The  soil  for  Rye  ought  to  be  a  siliceous 
soil :  it  does  not  reject  a  considerable  admLxture  of  clay,  but  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  description  of  a  sandy  loam.  If  you 
wa*!!!  such  a  btirthen  as  I  have  described,  of  course  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  must  not  be  poor,  and  such  produce  w-iU  pay  for 
good  land.  The  soil,  too,  needs  to  be  compressed  after  sowing, 
if  the  laud  be  at  all  light,  by  rolling  or  sheep-treadin;;  ;  other- 
^nse  the  Rye-plant  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  -n-ireworm. 
The  mass  of  foUage  in  October  would  induce  you  to  feed  it  then; 
but  I  would  reconuner.d  you  to  abstain  :  the  leaf  (unUke  wiuter 
Barley)  is  very  little  changed  by  the  mater,  and  it  so  cherishes 
the  young  foliage,  which  shoots  up  in  spring  covered  i^-it'a  this 
dense  mantle,  that  it  will  repay  yom-  forbearance  with  ample 
interest.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  end  of  Februaiy,  or  beginning  of 
March,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  w.iter-meadow  for 
ewes  and  lambs  ;  for  soiling  in  stable,  the  hoi-ses  ^vill  eat  it 
when  the  ear  is  fairly  developed,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  5  feet 
high  (according  to  the  soil);  it  will  have  tUIered  so  much  that 
the  produce  ^viil  be  a  veiy  heavy  one.' 

"  In  June  of  the  following  year  (1S|43)  Mr.  Taunton 
sent  me  another  account  of  his  further  success  in  the 
growth  of  the  St.  John's-day  Rye  :^ 

*  I  inclose  to  you  a  stalk  of  my  St.  John's-day  Rye,  length  6 
feet :  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  I  began  to  soil  eight  cart-horses 
^"ith  it  on  the  13th  of  May,  then  3  feet  high,  and  four  cows  a 
week  later.  Both  tliese  lands  of  stock  still  eat  nearly  the  whole 
of  it,  vrLt\\  scarce  any  waste,  so  that  it  has  now  been  22  days  in 
use.  and  1  expect  that  they  ^vill  eat  it  ti-eely  some  days  longer  : 
thus,  you  see,  extending  its  eatable  state  nearl,v  to  a  month.  If 
1  had  possessed  a  greater  breadth  of  this  crop  in  the  present 
season.  1  should  have  begun  a  week  e.trher.  not  waiting  till  it 
had  attained  the  height  of  3  feet.  The  ground  which  bore  this 
had  a  dressing  of  dung  just  b-cfore  sowing.  It  succeeded  Wheat, 
cut  green  into  stubble  :  hut  your  calcareous  grit  detiitus  is  a  far 
more  f;ivoiu-able  soil  for  Rye  than  our  chalk.  Tins  plant,  and. 
I  believe,  this  variety,  proved  fatal  to  hundreds  of  om-  brave 
men  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Belgium,  two  days  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  They  inarched  through  fields  of  it  higher  than 
their  heads.  The  gUttering  points  of  their  bayonets  marked 
tlie  track  of  theii'  mai-ch  to  the  enemy's  artiHery,  which  was  on 
an  eminence,  while  the  Rye  being  higher  than  their  heads  they 
could  see  no  enemy,  and  knew  not  whither  to  direct  their  fire.'' 

"  Mr,  Taunton  having  presented  me  with  some  seed 
of  this  Rye,  it  was  sown  in  the  course  of  July,  1S43,  on 
some  poor  moory  soil  without  manure,  was  fed  off  in 
the  autumn,  and  again  in  the  spring,  yet  produced  on 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  "au  acre,  13  bushels  of  seed. 
That  seed  was  sow-n  again  last  year  in  August  as  soon  as 
harvested  :  it  produced,  on  a  sandy  loam,  very  good  feed 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  this  backward  spring  it  realised 
Mr.  Taunton's  description,  and  established  its  character 
here  by  covering  4  or  5  acres  with  a  thick  coat  of 
herbage,  in  which  the  lambs  were  browsing  breast-high, 
while  there  w.as  little  or  no  other  feed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  find,  too,  in  tlie  late  Jlr.  Rham's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Farm,"  a  yet  more  favoui-able  account  of  it. 
Under  the  article  Rye  in  that  convenient  little  book, 
our  lamented  colle.ague  observes  : — 'There  is  a  variety 
of  Rye  mentioned  by  Continental  authors  by  the  name 
of  St.  John's-day  Rye,  because  it  grow-s  so  rapidly  that 
if  sown  about  St.  John's-day  it  wilt  be  fit  to  mow  greeu 
by  the  middle  of  September  ;  and  in  favourable  seasons 
may  be  fed  off  again  in  November  without  preventing 
its  giving  ample  feed  in  spring,  and  a  good  crop  of  grain 
at  the  next  harvest.  It  might  be  advantageous  to  in- 
troduce this  variety  into  England  if  it  be  not  already 
known.'  On  the  other  h.and,  it  is  right  to  state  that, 
when  our  seedsman,  Mr.  Gibbs,  inquired  respecting  it 
in  its  native  coimtry,  he  was  informed  that  its  cultivaSon 
was  not  spreading  in  Belgium.  But  the  reason  assigned 
w-as  its  inferiority  to  the  common  Rye  in  yield  of  seed  : 
and  this  objection,  though  valid  in  countries  where  Rj-e- 
bread  is  eaten,  will  not  apply  where,  as  in  England,  Rye 
is  intended  principally  for  green  fodder.  Although 
then,  as  I  said,  my  tri.il  of  the  St.  John's-day  Rye  is 
incomplete,  and  though  it  has  not  been  sow-n  here  as  y^t 
on  its  peculiar  day,  it  has  evidently  two  adv.antages  over 
the  common  Rye.  It  tillers  so  much  as  to  produce 
double  the  quantity  of  herbage  on  the  same  space  of 
ground.  Indeed,  in  one  field  w-here  the  tw-o  varieties 
were  growing  together,  the  common  Rye,  after  tw-ice 
feeding  off,  became  so  thin  that  I  ploughed  it  up  ;  while 
this  new  Rye  covers  the  gi-ound  w-ith  its  third  crop  as 
with  its  first.  Besides  tillering  more,  it  is  also  sweeter 
than  the  common  Rye  when  young,  ^^'here  they  grow- 
together  the  hai-es  and  rabbits,  while  w-e  had  any,  ate  it 
before  the  other.  Its  principal  merit,  how-ever,  is  its 
superior  sweetness  in  advanced  growth,  and  the  conse- 
quently longer  time  during  which  it  remains  fit  for  use 
as  spring  feed.  Good  farmers  who  have  seen  it  agree 
w-itli  me,  that  this  new-  Rye  should  be  tried  upon  such 
hght  hollow  soils  as  we  sometimes  find  on  our  southern 
chalk-hills.  On  such  land,  in  dry  seasons,  farmers  often 
lose  their  Turnip- crop  after  it  is  singled  out ;  but  Rye 


is  known  to  bear  well  such  looseness  of  soil.  If  it  were 
sown  instead  of  Turnips,  or  where  the  Turnips  had 
missed,  ou  a  part  of  the  Turnip-land,  even  one  green 
crop  in  the  autumn,  to  say  nothing  of  two,  and  another 
in  spring,  might  compensate  for  such  a  crop  of  roots  as 
this  land  generally  yields.  If  it  stood  for  seed  after- 
wards, it  would  then  also  take  the  place  of  the  Barley- 
crop,  the  Turnip's  natural  successor ;  and  the  rotation 
would  remain  undisturbed.  I  will  only  add  one  sugges- 
tion, or  rather  call  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  I'aun- 
toii's,  that  if  the  St.  John's-day  Rye  be  left  uneaten  iu 
the  autumn,  it  will  afford  feed  for  ewes  and  lambs  equal 
to  the  best  water-meadow,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
.March  or  the  end  of  February,  an  invaluable  time  for 
such  feed.  .'Ml  that  is  hoped  of  a  new  plant  is  seldom 
realised  in  practice  :  but  what  I  have  myself  seen  of 
the  St.  John's-day  Rye,  and  the  opinions  of  farmers  who 
have  also  watched  it,  make  me  sure  that  I  am  not  rash 
in  advising  occupiers  of  light  lands  to  give  it  a  trial, 
either  this  summer,  to  be  grown  in  its  peculiar  manner, 
or  iu  the  autumn  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  Rye. 
—Pusey,  May  12,  1845." 

Mr.  B.  Gibes  stated  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and 
Co.  had  given  orders  for  a  supply  of  the  seed  of  the  St. 
John't-day  Rye,  to  be  sent  to  them  direct  from  Belgium, 
the  arrival  of  which  they  were  daily  expecting. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — Mr.  Kendle  favoured 
the  Council  with  the  following  communication  : — 

"  Fordliam,  Doicnhara  ^larkvt.  Mat)  3,  lSi.5. 

"  I  perceive  the  trials  which  were  made  hist  year  with 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  creating  more  and  more 
interest  as  the  Turnip  season  approaches  ;  I  have  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  forwarding  you,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  laying  before  the  Council,  an  experiment 
I  made  upon  an  acre  of  fen-laud  for  Coleseed.  I  put 
tn-o  bushels  of  bone-dust,  not  ground  very  fine,  into  a 
tub,  with  70  lbs.  of  ac  id,  and  added  140  lbs.  of  water  ; 
it  was  all  well  stii-red  together,  remained  in  the  tub  24 
hours,  aud  then  mi.xed  with  cinder-ashes  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  make  it  drill.  I  tried  it  by  the  side  of  bones 
at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  mixed  also  with 
ashes;  the  superiority  of  the  former  was  most  striking, 
more  particularly  during  the  two  first  months.  I  may 
«dd,  I  left  a  few  drills  witnout  any  manure,  which  of 
course  w-ere  throughout  the  season  conspicuously  bad. 
In  cost  there  w-as  little  saving,  but  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  given  2rf.  a  pound  for  the  acid.  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  Last  year's  trial,  I  am  quite 
disposed  to  use  them  again;  it  is  particularly  of  a  cheap 
rate.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  w  itli  this  conimu- 
uication,  but  not  having  seen  an  experiment  upon  the 
same  description  of  land  upon  whicli  bones  are  applied 
w-ith  greater  success,  I  think,  than  almost  any  other,  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  fouud  acceptable.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answ-er  any  questions,  or  give  any  other  infor- 
mation iu  my  pow-er  upon  the  subject,  should  it  be  re- 
quired.— C.  J.  Kendle." 

Jlr.  Pusey-  also  favoured  the  Council  with  the  follow- 
ing excellent  practical  mode  of  mixing  the  materials, 
w-hich  had  been  communicated  to  him  from  Lincolnshire. 
"  Cahtor,  ith  March,  184.3. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  liquid  form  of  application  not 
being  attainable,  or  iu  case  of  the  compact  form  being 
preferred,  the  following  is  a  very  easy  way  of  making  a 
compost  applicable  by  the  common  drill : — JIake  a 
conical  heap  (similar  to  that  which  is  made  by  brick- 
layers in  making  mortar)  of  ashes  or  finely  riddled  light 
soil,  using  as  much  as  can  be  conveuieutly  drilled  over 
3  acres.  JIake  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  into  which  place  three  quarters  of  ground 
bones,  the  more  finely  ground  the  better.  Give  the 
whole  heap  its  original  conical  shape,  and  make  a  hole 
in  the  centre  as  before,  into  which  pour  ISO  lbs.  of  sul- 
phtu-ic  acid  (the  average  quantity  contained  in  a  car- 
boy), aud  9  gallons  of  water.  Keep  constantly  adding 
bones  aud  ashes  from  the  sides  of  the  hole,  until  the 
whole  of  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  the  bones  aud  ashes, 
and  ttu'n  the  w-hole  over  once  or  twice  to  secure  an  in- 
timate mixture.  Let  the  heap  stand  for  12  or  14  d.ays, 
after  which  it  may  be  turned  occasionly  until  required 
for  use. — W'.  E.'' 

Jlr.  DOBITO,  of  Kirtling-ha'l,  New-market,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  undertake  any  experiment  in  agricul- 
ture the  Council  might  wish  to  have  tried.  Jlr.  Stace, 
of  Berwick,  near  Lew-es,  Sussex,  applied  for  leave  to 
exhibit  at  the  Shrewsbury  Jleeting,  his  mode  of  apply-- 
ing  wind-power  to  ploughing  and  other  agricultural 
operations  performed  by  means  of  draught.  Jlr.  Smith,, 
of  Lewes,  informed  the  Council  of  a  serious  disease 
w-hich  has  broken  out  among  the  Soutlidowu  flocks  in 
Sussex.  Jlr.  Bencraft  explained  the  principles  on 
which  his  patent  hames  were  constructed.  Jlr.  Clark& 
gave  a  detail  of  the  adv.antages  of  m.aking  oil-cake  from 
Linseed,  from  which  the  oil  had  not  been  taken.  Jlr. 
Hillyard  exhibited  several  wireworms  at  that  time  in- 
festing his  crops  ;  and  Dr.  Bickes  appeared  before  the 
Council  to  express  his  willingness  to  submit  his  mode  of 
preparing  seeds  for  early  germination,  to  any  practical 
trial  the  Council  might  propose.  The  Council  theD- 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  21st  Jlay. 


BSiscellaneous. 

On  Peat  Charcoal  as  a  JTanure  for'Turnips. — The 
process  of  charring  peat  is  very  simple,  if  you  have 
only  plenty  of  water  so  near  your  fires  that  it  can  be 
scooped  on  as  soon  as  the  heaps  are  nearly  red,  though 
the  fires  want  di-agging  down  level  before  the  w-ater  is 
thrown  on  :  it  is  not  necessary  to  wet  the  fires  above 
half  through  ;  it  then  forms  a  coat  at  the  top,  which 
stops  the  fires  doing  anything  more  than  smothering. 
The  fires  want  examining  next  day,  to  see  that  it  has 
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not  brukeu  ihruu^^h  auywheie  ;  the  top  will  be  black 
from  the  water  putting  the  iare  out,  and  the  bottom  will 
be  cbari-ed  from  the  top  smothering  it.  I  have  tried  c\\ 
ways  with  sods  and  clay,  but  could  never  succeed  ;  the 
fires  will  be  through  them.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell 
you  the  chief  thing,  which  is,  not  to  light  your  fires 
while  your  pile  is  completed,  as  a  shower  of  rain  will 
not  stop  peat  from  buruing  when  it  once  gets  fire  in 
it ;  and  to  light  them  at  the  outside,  that  is,  not  putting 
fire  underneath  your  clumps  (it  will  then  eat  its  way 
into  your  clumps)  ;  and  not  to  barn  in  windy  weather 
the  dried  clum^ps.  I  tlnnk  the  best  are  about  six  feet 
.  "tt'ide  at  the  bottom,  muuding  to  the  top,  about  sixyards 
long,  leaving  a  space  for  the  man  to  wall:  and  drag,  as 
occasion  requires.  The  first  dump  will  want  some 
fire,  or  something  to  start  it ;  but  still  putting  on  the 
top,  and  setting  on  fire,  the  hot  ashes  will  fall  in 
amongst  the  peat,  and  start  it  :  after  that  hot  ashes 
from  the  first  fire  will  be  the  only  kindlina:  you  require, 
^nd  are  the  best,  as  I  have  always  found  tlie  longer  the 
■clumps  are  burning  the  better;  but  everything  depends 
upon  well-dragiiing  the  fires,  not  letting  them  get  red 
hot,  without  putting  it  sideways.  I  have  burnt  very 
^ood  ashes  in  this  way  without  water  at  all,  when  it 
has  been  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ;  but  should  recom- 
mend the  ditch  sides  for  the  process,  when  water  is 
<^ood  to  come  at,  and  I  thiuk  tlie  peat  would  pay  for 
leading  there,  as  you  might  lead  the  peat  to  the  water 
as  soon  as  fetch  water  to  the  fires,  without  injuring  so 
Tuuch  Grass,  or  whatever  may  be  wanted  to  grow  there. 
I  am  certain,  when  water  is  not  plentiful,  your  man 
must  be  constantly  putting  the  fires  outwards  as  they 
l)arn.  I  find  the  ditch  sides  for  another  reason  the 
best  ;  the  fires  will  be  10  days  or  more  in  burning,  and 
the  ashes  can  lie  on  the  ditch  sides  any  length  of  time 
without  stopping  so  much  land  from  being  sown,  and 
■wait  for  a  convenieut  time  to  lead  them  away.  I  can- 
not make  an  estimate  of  the  increased  quantity  by  this 
process  ;  all  I  can  speak  from  is,  that  one  waggon-load 
of  ashes  burnt  this  way  is  preferable  to  two  burut  as 
long  as  it  will  burn,  which  is  the  common  process.  Yet 
by  checking  the  fires  we  produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
^shes  than  by  the  common  method.  The  Turnips  that 
were  drilled  with  dead  burut  ashes  two  years  since, 
were  not  fit  to  hoe  wdien  the  30-acre  plot  was  furnished 
and  even  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  field.  The 
same  year  my  house  ashes  I  put  on  one  side  of  the 
"field,  and  black  peat  ashes  on  the  other,  therefore  e^*ery 
other  drill  tread  v.'-ould  be  sown  with  them.  We  had 
to  hoe  all  the  peat-ashed  sown  rows  first,  right  through 
the  field,  and  botii  were  used  in  the  same  quantities, 
about  two  waggon  loads  per  acre.  My  Turnips  are 
really  excellent,  and  I  used  nothing  else.  I  am  just 
finishing  a  30-acre  field,  which  has  been  eaten  off  with 
850  shearlings  :  calculating  the  sheep  at  Od,  per  head, 
makes  the  Turnips  come  to  5/.  7^.  an  acre  ;  all  old 
sheep. —  JV.  Uppleby^  in  English  Agricultural  Soci£ty''s 
Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspond'^nts. 

-A  Jumping  Hoese — Anon — Tie  his  two  fore  legs  together  by 
hobbles  and  a  chain,  so  as  to  admit  his  taking  very  short 
steps  only.  If  this  %\iUnot  do,  connect  one  of  his  fore-legs  to 
the  corresponding  hind  one.  If  this  fails,  keep  the  horse  in 
the  stable,  or  sell  him.  We  wish  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  would  offer  a  x>rize  of  101.  for  the  best  method 
of  preventing  cows  and  heifers  from  jumping  theu*  fences. 
The  nuisance  is  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  animals 
50  per  cent.  The  above  means,  though  occasionally  success- 
ful with  beasts,  often  entirely  fails,  and  considerable  damage 
to  the  "Wlieat  crops  is  the  consequence. — W.  C.  S. 

13EEB-snoP3  AN  EviL.  — Teetotalissi — W  Paine  —  Though 
quite  aij^eeing  in  what  you  say,  we  cannot  insert  your  letter, 
simply  because  this  is  not  the  proper  channel  through  which 
to  address  the  jjubUc  on  the  religious  beaiings  of  any  subject. 
There  is,  however,  one  aspect  in  which  we  should  like  to  see 
abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  exhibited  by  a  competent 
person,  ^iz.,  as  the  means  of  opening  up  a  home  market  for 
agricultural  produce.  The  demand  by  the  labourer  for  food 
of  other  kinds,  and  the  means  of  commanding  a  sufficiency 
which  the  sacrifice  of  his  beer  or  cider  affords  him,  will  raise 
the  price  of  the  other  articles  of  farm-produce,  so  as  more 
than  to  balance  the  injui"j'  which  the  fai-mer  might  sustain  by 
any  fiiilui'e  in  his  market  for  Barley. 

13LACK  Leg — SuhEcrther  in  tM  South  of  Scotland — The  animal  is 
generally  in  a  d^-ing  state  before  the  disease  is  obser\-ed,  and 
thus  there  is  httle  time  or  chance  to  effect  a  cure.  Ifob- 
sen,'ed  early,  you  may  bleed,  give  a  strong  pm'gative  com- 
bined v.-ith  a  carminative,  and  insert  a  large  seton  in  the 
brisket.  It  is  ranch  easier  to  prevent  than  cure,  which  you 
may  do  by  housing  the  young  stock  early  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  wet  weather  comes  on,  and  by  keeping  them  pretty 
well,     t'il-cake  has  been  used^\ith  much  success. —  IF.  C.  S. 

:Bones  and  SrEPHCEic  Acid— .i  -Swb— Three  bushels  of  bones, 
60  lbs.  of  add,  U  cwt.  of  guano,  and  3  bushels  of  coal-ashes 
per  acre  will  be  a  very  efficient  dressing  for  Tiornips.  Miv 
the  acid  and  bones  for  a  day  or  two  first ;  then  add  the  guano 
and  ashes,  and  place  the  whole  under  the  di-ills,  only  not  so 
deep,  just  as  you  would  ordinary  fai-m-raanure.  It  can  be 
done  with  a  drill-machine  :  and  if  it  be  too  damp  to  drill,  add 
sawdust  or  charcoal-dust  till  it  be  dry  enough. 

Clovee  Seeds — T}</oUifm  asks— In  what  counties  in  England 
these  seeds  are  most  grown  ?  Also  if  there  be  any  work  on 
the  mode  of  culture  and  management  to  be  adopted  ?  We  are 
not  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  any  exclusively  on  this  subject. 

CcRB  A-VD  Spavin  Liquid— GJU— It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
give  you  by  analysis  the  uliimate  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  possible  by  that  means  so 
to  describe  its  composition  as  that  you  may  be  able  to  recom- 
pose  it.  It  may  consist  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  extracts, 
&c.,  which  the  chemist  would  be  unable  to  separate.  IIow- 
ever,  some  correspondent  may  perhaps  assist  you  in  the 
matter. 

Electp.0  Ccltuee — T  T—ln  Dr.  Forster*s  experiment  we 
believe  the  susj»ended  wii-e  was  parallel  to  the  sui-face  of  tlic 
grnund  ;  in  that  case  the  poles,  of  course,  must  have  been  of 
equal  heights. 

ExniRiTiON  OP  PorLTRT — Gmnecock — On  referring  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Zoological  Society,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  game-fowls  must  come  under  letter  F.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  this  breed,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  ex- 
tensively reared  in  the  metropolitan  districts  may,  forobviou-s 
reasons,  have  operated  against  its  being  specially  named. 
The  Corsican  breed  (which  we  do  not  know),  will,  we  appre- 


hend, show  under  the  same  letter.  Letter  G-  appears  intended 
to  encourage  the  valuable  new  sorts  from  the  north  of  China, 
and  the  islands  in  that  sea. 

Fakm  Management — J  B  Wiseman — Your  letter  shall  be  pub- 
lished next  week.  The  general  principle  you  ask  for  seems 
already  pretty  much  to  guide  yoLu-  practice.  Providing  all 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  excepting  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  and 
grain  of  all  sorts,  the  latter  to  be  grown  only  on  alteraate 
years,  be  consumed  upon  the  farm  ;  and  provided  such  an 
amount  of  food  for  cattle,  as  oil-cake.  Linseed,  itc.  be  brought 
on  the  farm  as  may  balance  the  loss  it  sustains  by  the  sale  of 
grain  and  live  stock,  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  insure  pei-fect 
agriculture  is  common  energy  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
tiie  farmer.  The  foiiner  to  be  exhibited  in  the  proper  apph- 
cation  of  laboui",  ikc,  and  the  latter  in  taking  advantage  of 
cuTumstances,  such  as  weather  and  season  ;  in  the  econo- 
mical management  of  manui'e,  tfcc. 

Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants — G  STiej-hourn — We  must 
refer  you  to  an  article  on  this  subject  at  page  250  of  our  last 
year's'  volume.  If  you  have  not  got  the  Paper  for  last  year, 
we  will  ti'anscribe  some  of  the  tables  given  there,  for  you, 
next  week. 

Pipe-tiles — T  Cr — Those  of  1-inch  bore  are  generally  made 
1  foot  long  ;  they  have  not  socket  or  flange-joints  iu  general. 
Indeed,  excepting  that  afforded  by  the  pi'oper  cutting  of  the 
drain,  and  care  in  laying  the  pipes,  there  is  no  security 
against  such  a  displacement  of  any  tile  at  its  joint  ^rith 
another  as  would,  by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  pipe, 
at  once  render  useless  as  a  drain  the  whole  chain  of  tiles  in 
which  it  formed  but  one  Unk  ;  and  this  is  the  worst  feature 
in  the  system.  Jlr.  Smith,  of  Deanston.  has,  indeed,  con- 
trived some  method  of  connecting  these  tiles  at  their  joints, 
but  it  is  not  in  general  use.  No  precautions  are  taken,  or 
indeed  necessary,  to  prevent  the  joints  from  becoming  "  pud- 
dled up  ■with  clay  "  other  than  those  which  are  taken  iu  the 
case  of  ordinary  tile-draining,  viz.,  putting  a  tui-f  upside 
down,  or  some  rubbish  of  any  kind,  or  a  large  clod,  if 
nothing  else  offers,  over  the  joint,  just  before  filling  iu  the 
di'ain.  Prorided  this  puddling  up  does  not  take  place — and 
there  is  no  likeUhood  of  it — the  closer  the  tiles  are  together 
the  better  ;  the  joint  vdll  always  afford  sufficient  opening  for 
the  entrance  of  the  water.  Supposing  the  drains  to  be 
18  feet  apart,  a  fall  of  1  inch  of  rain  in  24  hours  wiU  give  an 
amount  of  water  to  be  caiTied  off  by  the  pipe,  equal  to 
1-i  cubic  feet  for  each  joint,  and  this  will  easily  pass  through 
a  very'  small  opening  in  that  time. 

Rank  Wheat — Kentish  SubscriJ^er — We  doubt  if  there  be  any 
top-dressing  wliich  will  benefit  you.  Tonr  remedy  now  is  to 
top  or  flag  the  young  Wheat ;  we  are  now  doing  this  on  most 
of  our  Wheats.  Mow  the  broad  hanging  leaf  off  the  plant ; 
that  will  let  the  sun  into  the  stem,  and  it  will  lose  much  of 
its  herbaceous  character  aud  become  stiff  and  woody.  There 
is  no  fear  of  your  injming  the  young  ear.  Dissect  a  plant,  and 
look  for  the  ear  ;  you  will  find  it  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  down  at  the  vei';^' bottom  of  the  plant. 

Ued  Water  in  Cattle — Suhscriber,  South  of  Scotland — You  may 
bleed,  but  vei-y  moderately,  and  give  the  folloT\ing  :— Sulphate 
of  magnesia,  12  oz. ;  sulphur,  4  oz.  ;  carbonate  of  anunonia, 
h  oz.  ;  powdered  ginger,  i  oz. ;  dissolved  iu  warm  water.  In 
the  course  of  six  houi'S  one-fom'th  of  the  above  may  also  be 
given,  and  repeated  until  purgation  is  established,  after 
which  stimulants  and  diuretics  wiH.  effect  a  cure.  The  above 
is  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  principally  of  the  liver, 
and  is  most  prevalent  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  on  Mossy 
lands.  It  is  also  produced  by  sudden  change  from  poor  to 
rich  feeding.— TT.  C.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia — A — A  liquid  containing  this  salt  will 
not  be  acted  upon  by  another  containing  common  salt  in 
solution  ;  i.  t'.,  the  two  salts  will  not  act  on  one  another;  so 
that  it  matters  not  if  you  intend  applpng  both  whether  you 
mjv  the  two  or  apply  them  separately.  We  would  apply  one 
cask  of  the  forpier  liquid — containing,  you  say,  90  lbs  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia — i)ev  acre,  and  as  much  of  the  brine  as 
would  equal  1  or  2'cwt^.  of  comniou  salt  vdih  its  proportion  of 
saltpeti-e.  And  you  may  add  to  this,  vrith  much  benefit,  some 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  stable  drainings.  The  proper  quan- 
tity being  of  course  entirely  dependent  on  its  degree  of 
dilution.  As  regards  impurities  of  salt,  we  believe  that  in 
those  of  the  Worcestershire  salt  gj-psum  is  present  in  greater 
quantity  than  magnesia,  while  in  most  sea  salts  magnesia  is 
the  prevaihng  impurity.  The  small  quantity  of  gypsum 
present  in  salt  can  have  no  influence  on  its  value  as  mauure. 

Ukine  and  Guano — JRiistioiis — 14  to  16  ewt.  of  human  lu-ine 
are  equal  in  value  to  1  c^rt.  of  guano.  See  pages  322  aud  342 
of  last  year's  volume. 

Ebrata — In  jtage  320,  3d  col.,  at  the  13th  line  fi-oni  the  top,  for 
"  bephospate,"  read  "  biphosphate,"  aud  at  the  24th  line  fi'om 
the  bottom,  for  "  hychosuphate,"  read  "hyposulphate."  In 
page  300,  3d  col.,  the  cost  per  acre  of  Mr.  Daris's  apphcation 
of  bones  and  acid  is  said  to  be  12s.  dd.  Calculating  at  22s.  per 
quarter  for  the  bones.  Id.  per  lb.  for  the  acid,  and  2s.  a  cart- 
load for  the  ashes,  it  should  have  been  32s.  Hd. 
*^^*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


Jilarftets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  12.— Per  stone  of  3  lbs. 

Bestbcots,  Heretords>&c- 43    0k)4s  i  ,  Ueat  Loog-wools     - 
Best  Short  Hoins  •    3  10       "     "  .... 

Second  quality  Beasta    -    3    0 
Calvfi.  .  -     4     0 

Best  Downei  Half-l'rad:.       — 
Dif-o  {shorn)  -    4    6 

^705:  S.^ii-ep  and  Lamba, 


Ditto  (shorn) 
Ewevand  sei-und  quality       — 
I  Ditto  (shorn;  .     ;i  10 

I  Piii.  -  -         .34 

iC,620;  Calves,  72;   Plti8.315 


The  5'if>p"y  of  tie  f  is  short  to-day,  HOil  rather  dearpr ;  our  hi;ihpst  quota- 
tions are  read  ly  obtained  for  the  best  quniiiiea.-  Good  Shep  are  aifain 
very  tc.irce,  find  pi iies  have  reci^vered  the  deprrssion  ihey  experienced  on 
Fridi'y — Lamb-tiade  is  exi;eedin|,'iy  hravy.  ana  nihkea  less  moaey. —  Calves 
are  i;  Utile  mule  in  demand. —  Pork-trade  is  vpiy  heavy. 

FaiDAY,  May  16. 
We  have  today  a  very  brielt  demand  for  Bi-ef,  and  the  be.'^t  qualities  are 
mak.ng  a  little  more  mnntj',  b  n  Jt  is  ?  arcely  n  quotable  advance  —^ in 'e 
Monday  ihe  dead  irade  tor  *Uuilon  has  been  bad,  cunstqnentiy  we  have  to- 
day a  heavier  trade  for  that  articli;  tit  a  fall  of  about  4d.  par  sione  on  alJ  quali- 
liea  — L'-tmb  ifl  iTf  re  in  demand,  arid  the  beai  quaiiiiea  make  nearly  6s.  per 
8!bfl.;  bu',  middlint;  L-.mb  (ot  wliich  ihere  la  a  Jart'o  qu<iii'iiy)caDnot  be  said 
»0  make  mrpi-e  money,  Mlihough  ir.'ire  it-adily  disposed  of.— Veal-lradeia  better, 
a  good  Calf  makes  Is,  Bd.— Pork-ir-de  i^  heavy, 

BeastH.agO;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  Ob'dd;  Calve3,2;3:    Pip:,,  234. 
-'1,  Weet^ muhflel d . 

HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Ti-usses. 
SsiiTHFiELD,  May  1-5. 

f  rime  old  Meadow  I  Nhw  Hay         — *  to  _«  I  Clov«r      105»  to  120e 

Hay  lO'b  to  112r  I  Interior  Hay    05     100     |  Mraw         do  42 

.)i>"-'  CoopKM,  Saleoman. 
CUSIBEELAND  Maeket,  May  15. 
superior  Mead.  Hay  ;l'v  lo  i2-}'  j  ^iiuiTlor  Clover)  !6s  to  !20i  I 
Inteiior  -  95        10.5       Inferior         „     105         110       Straw 38a  to42B 

New  Hay  —         _    |  New  Ciover         —  —    j 

.Tn»H<iA  H*tfHn.  Hwv  fialefifiHr. 


HOPS,  Feidat,  May  IG. 

Wb  hoar  from  the  planiatii'na  ihat  the  bine,  diiriiK  t^ie 'est  fo'-tnigbt,  has 
made  but  litile  pr3Kr>-i-s,  and  in  many  pJ^-ces  siiows  weakness,  particularly  on 
those  (f'our.da  wh;ch  suffered  most  f r-  m  blink t.'a«.t  reason:  the  flea  and  wire- 
wiiTm  ar-  i-revalent  la  many  parts  ;  aiOfief.het-,  ihp  prospe'-t  nf  ai-rnp  is  daily 
diminitihin^,  aod  8ii..tild  v/e  get  an  attauk  o)  fly,  wiiii-h  many  expeu'.  Inim  the 
ahur.dani'c  of  in.spc^s  in  Other  vegetation,  .he  H'-p  crop  will  be  m  a  precari' us 
efate,  and  fonsumern  will  star.d  in  a  worse  pi  sition  tli;in  for  very  many  yeaJB 
patit.    The  Tilaiket  i*  firin,  with  but,  few  nops  on  offer. 

Patthnlu-v  a.  SaiiTn,  Hfp  Faiitora. 


COVENT  GARBEN,  Mat  17.— The  supplies  of  most  kinds  of 
Fi-uit  and  Vegetables  during  the  week  have  been  good,  and  ti-ade 
continues  much  the  same  as  mentioned  in  cm-  last  report.  Pine 
Apples  are  rather  more  plentiful  than  they  were  last  week. 
Hothouse  Grains  are  likewise  more  abundant  and  considerably 
cheaper,  the  best  samples  biinpring  about  10?.  per  lb.  ;  foreign 
sorts  are  scarce.     Small  quantities  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 


may  be  bought  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  our  last  report. 
Chen-ies  are  offered,  but  the  supply  is  stiU  very  Umited.  Sti-aw- 
berries  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  Cucumbers 
are  a  little  reduced  in  price.  Among  vegetables,  Broccoli  is  not 
quite  so  plentiful,  and  has  sHghtly  advanced  in  price.  The  best 
samples  of  Asparagus  are  selling  at  about  7s.  a  bundle.  Young 
Caj-rots  fetch  from  Is,  Gd.  to  3s.  a  bunch,  and  young /Tm-nips 
2s.  to  35.  Gd.  a  bunch.  Cabbages  are  very  good  aud  arehecom- 
ing  plentiful.  Green  Peas  in  small  quantities  have  been  brought 
during  the  week,  and  a  few  Melons  have  also  just  made  their 
appearance.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  are  plentiful,  and  Lettuces 
and  all  kinds  of  Salading  are  becoming  abundant.  Among  Cut 
Flowers  there  is  great  variety  ;  we  noticed  Azaleas.  Clematises, 
Boronias.  Gardenias,  Calceolarias,  CoiT^eas,  Glo.\inias,  Ama- 
ryllises, Heliotropes,  Camellias,  Caraations,  aud  Roses. 
FRUiTh 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  8* to  lOi 
Grapi's,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Ga  to  10a 

—  Spanish,  perlb,,   It  zt\  la  6a 

—  Portupal.  per  ib..  1»  to  3j  Gd 
Apples,  De's  ,  per  bush-,  5j  to  15j 

—     Kitchen,  4a  to  8s 
Pears,  D(-sif<-,  per  hf.-sv.,  5»  to  19» 

—  Bdkintr,  per  hf.-i-v.,  Ss  to  2s  Gd 
PomPKranaies,  per  doz.,  2*  to  is 
Strawberrieki,  per  oz,,  6d  to  1» 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  6j"  to  Bs 
WalDUtu,  per  bualiel,  16«  i 


OranjiCB,  per  d.-zen,  9-^  to  2*  6d 

—  per  lUO.  4i  to  I'J 

—  bitrei,  pel  U'0, 10*  to  20« 
Lemons,    .erbozen.  Is  to  2s 

—         per  1(10,  6s  to  14# 
Almonds,  per  peek,  6a 
i^weet  Ahni.nd*,  uerlb.,  Sa  6d  to  3* 
Cot>  .Vats,  per  lO'ilbs..  U0»  to  160< 
Nuts,  Baicpiona,  £ls 

—  Brazil,  ill'* 

—  Spanish,  Sf* 

—  Cob,  lot 


Cabbiigps,  per  doz..  Is  to  2*  Gd 

—  red.  per  doz.,  4s  to  i2s 

—  plan'.s.perdoz.bni-h.,  2s  toit 
Brnccoli,  per  bundle,    *  to3« 
French  Beans,  per  lOn,  2s  t-  4s 
'^orrel.perhf.-sieve.Sd  to  la 
JerusaJ.Artichok,  p.  hf.-sv.,  isGdioSt 
Potacoee,  per  ton,  fifia  to  90* 

—  cwt  ,  2s  td  to  6i 

—  bushel,  la6d  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  per  b^-h.,  2*  to  2a  6d 
— ■        -Autumn,  perJb..  3rf  to  6d 

—  New.  per  ib,,  la  6d  to  Ss  6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch..  ;^a  to  4j 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  6a 
Carrots,  per  d'jz.  bchs  ,  8atn]2i 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  4d  to  la  Gd 
Seakale,  per  punnet.  Gi  to  2i 
Asparagua,  per  bundle^  2s  to  7j 
4iirse  Hadish,  per  bundle,  la  6d  to6« 
•iavory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  'a  to  5a 
Spinach,  per  rtieve,  IsGd  to  2a 
Parsnipa,  per  doz.,  6d  to  la  6d 


V£GETABLES. 


Leeks,  per  doz.,  \s  Cd  to'Sa 
Garlic  per  I  b.,  Srf  to  \i>d 
Onions,  per  baoch,  od  to  Gd 

—  lartre.  per  brishel,  is    <   7a 

—  Spaiiiyh,  p^r  di.z.,  la  6i  lo  4« 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  C!  lo  lOrf 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  fd  to  2! 

—  —         Ci's,  la  Gd  lo  3s 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  la  to  3a  6d 

— _       Red,  per  bunch,  la  to  Si 
Endive,  per  sfure,  la 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  Cd  tolj 
Muphroomp,  per  pottle,  4d  to  Qd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  9ri  'i--  3d 
Babil,  (jreen,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  9d 
Kennel,  per  bunch,    2d  'o  Ad 
\Vrin?,-crci-t,p.   J-'  ^in,  him     firf  in  8d 
ParflJey,  per  half  siev-.  1«  tola  ed 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarraffon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6./  to  \t 
Marjoram,  per  bur.ch.  9J 
Chervil,  per  ounnec.SJ  to  Ad 
Basil,  per  bunch,    2d  to  3d 


POTATOES.— SouTHWAEK,  Watehslde,  ilay  12. 

Thb  supply  to  this  Mbiket  far  exceeds  the  demaLd.  and  sales  are  Jimi^ed, 
even  for  the  be«t  fresh  samples;  alt  stale  rr  inferio'-  lots  have  heea  sco.ed  or 
Eoid  to  the  oowkeepers  at  ruinous  pifces,  and  unJeis  the  supply  brcomrs  con- 
siderabiy  lei^s,  thousands  of  reus  will  not  piv  the  current  expenses.  Many  of 
our  quotations  aie  nominal,  as  there  are  some  sampies  for  which  no  offer  was 


made. 

V'ork  Reds 

3ilK  to 

7'-w 

Kent  and  Essex  Kidneys 

709  to  —3 

3i 

411 

Wisbeach  tviont-yE    - 

fi5 

Rf) 

Fileshire 

Blue/      - 

?5 

43 

Karly  Ufvoni 

£0 

4:1 

—          Retffnts   . 

ftri 

Late  Devon* 



— 

—               Whit..B         - 

35 

20 

411 

Gaernsey  BHiet 

Jersey  Blues      - 

£5 

_ 

_             Wh!t«F            - 

— . 

-          White- 

York— Prince  Kenenta 

6S 

fiS 

Kent  and  Eatei  Whites 





Dutch 

-     SO 



_    Siia»'a      -        - 

Irish  Whi'es 

3J 

- 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  12. 
There  was  a  faix-  show  of  "Wheat  by  laud  carriage  samples 
from  Essex,  and  large  fi'om  Kent,  this  morning  ;  Are  observe 
no  alteration  in  its  value,  but  the  trade  was  not  active,  aud 
some  quantity  fi'om  the  latter  county  remained  unsold:  busi- 
ness in  Foreign  was  limited,  and  little  progress  could  be  made 
in  selling  the  fresh  ariivals,  owing  to  the  condition  being  bad, 
and  the  piices  at  wliich  they  were  held  being  too  high,  com- 
pared with  the  home  groTra. — EngHsh  and  fine  Foreign  Barley 
maintain  the  prices  of  last  week  ;  but  grinding  qualities,  are 
rather  cheaper.— "We  do  not  alter  our  quotations  fur  Beans,  hut 
they  are  a  very  slow  sale  ;  Peas  continue  scarce  and  maintain 
their  late  rates. — The  ai-rivals  of  Oats  from  abroad  having' 
been  good,  the  Trade  this  morning  ruled  ^heaA-j-,  and  Foreign 
must  be  noted  Gd.  cheaper. — The  free  admittance  of  Corn  by 
Russia  has  given  more  firmness  to  the  trade  in,  most  of  the 
Baltic  ports,  where,  as  also  in  Hamburg,  a  slight  advance  has 
been  paid  for  export  thither. 

BRITISH,    PEE   IltPEHIAL  QDiETEE,           S.  S.                          S.      S. 

Wheat,  Esse,^,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .             White    42  49 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire                —  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  di-tillinp  2.-.6to29a  Chevalier     30  ''.-l 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Pdanda     20  23 

NortMurabiitland  and  Scotch    .         .         Feed     20  22 

iii=h      .         .          .        .                           .         Feed     20  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship            '         .        .         ....     64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex fi8  tifi 

Kye 29  32 

Beans,  Ma/aean,  old  and  new     i9  to  £4        Tick     30  2G 

Piyeon,  Heligoland      .    SS  to  oo       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White         .        •        .        .    33  to  ;-?       Uraple  35  3/ 

Friday,  May  16. 
Including  the  Foreign  anlvals,  the  supplies  of  "Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats  are  large.  The  value  of  English  and  free 
Foreign  "tVlieat  is  unaltered  since  Monday,  but  there  is  an  in- 
quiry for  bonded  for  Belgium  and  the  Korth  of  France,  sales 
have  been  made  at  24?.  to  28s.,  and  fine  Rostock  woiild  com- 
mand 29s.  to  30s.  per  qr.  in  bond  :  purchases  to  some  extent  of 
cargoes  f.  o.  b.  in  the  different  Baltic  Ports  and  Hambui'g  have 
also  been  effected  at  26s.  to  30s.  for  Red  Wlieat,  and  '^'Is.  for 
Dantzic— English  Barley  remains  nominally  the  same  ;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Foreign,  being  of  infei-ior  grinding  quality,  is 
depressed,  whilst  fine  Saal  commands  rather  higher  rates. — "We 
observe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  either  Beans  or  Peas. — 
Oats  are  hea\'y,  and  many  of  the  Foreign  cai-goes  being  out  of 
condition  and  pressed  fur  sale,  might  be  pui'chased  on  easier 
teiins,  wliich  ^so  affects  the  disposal  of  Irish. 
imperial  AVEKAGES, 
Wbetti- 


Red     . 

Willie 

Gtina. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


19  22 
i\  24 
21     S3 


Harrow  31  37 
Lonf4po<i  —  — 
Grey         30     33 


April        .I    per  Quarter- 


May 


;  Weeks'  Auirreg.  Ave 


,ia<.. 

32i  5fl 

SI  J  id 

12     5 

EO     9 

31   11 

21     4 

81     6 

SO  11 

31     S 

21     4 

30     5 

21     6 

ftve.    I  Besnp. 


31     7  i     51     2  I     ;o 


1  PnreieTi  Ornln        3" 


Pes*. 

35a  7d 
S€    G 


Diagram  showing  the  flncluations  in  the  prii-e  of  Corn  on  the  aver.i^i^  ol  the 
-'x  weeks  enriine  Sarurdaj',  Mhy  I" 


—  5 

—  4 

—  3 


Apbil  6      April  \i\JLBuu.  ; 


Apbii.  -.6  ,    Mat  3    |     ."May  lo 


Canary 

Carrawav  -    per  cwt    4i 

Clover,  Red.  EnMlish 

—  —     ForeiK" 

—  White,  t'narHsh 
B'oreijiii 


SEED.?,  M.ly  10. 

per  qr     -j-lt  to  50a    Linp'-edCak. 

■"     Mufiard,  H  h\u 


-    4G 


ForelBn.p-toi.  II  I0alo9^ 


R.l.'.-h. 

Superfitie     „        -     \2         Ifi 
—         Brouc  ,,         -      12  le 

[ttipeseed,  Knf-listiippriast     ^fi/        30Z 
Rape  Cakes  .      per-na     —         — 

Coriander     -        ,         -         -     12         18     Sail  loTii        ...,_         — 
Ht-mpseed  -     per  last    ^^        31    Tares,  Ent.  winter  p. bush,    .l         7 

I.inseed         -  -       per  qr     52        60  —     Foreign  -  •         -       4s  6d    6 

Baltic        •         -        -     3'j        <14     Tre'.i.il         -         -      per  uwt     !8        tS 
Cobei.Enp;.  perlCOO  III    0  U/iO,  Tutnip  (mo  vtriablp  lor  qiiov-tion). 

Kih-oGFcar  AM)  Lats 


20.— 1845.J 
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^nlfS  bg  gtucti'cn. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,   AN' I)  OTHERS. 

MESSRS,  PROTHEKOK  and  MUHRIS  will  submit 
to  public  compotitiuu,  at  tlio  Auction  Mart,  Bartliolomew- 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  Mav  '20th,  and  two  following  days,  at  12 
o'cloclc,  a  very  fine  Collection  of  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the 
new  anil  loading  varieties  ;  also  a  splendid  Assortment  of 
GERANIUMS,  and  other  plants  in  bloom.  The  newest  varieties 
of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas,  Heartsease,  Ac.  May  be  viewed  the 
morning-  of  Sale.  Catalopues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of 
•the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  OROWEKS  OF  ORCHIDACEJJ. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS,  beg  to  announce 
they  have  just  received  notice  of  the  shipment  from  Hon- 
duras of  iri  Cases,  containing  a  very  choice  COLLECTION  OF 
SPECIMENS  OF  OROHIDACEJE,  and  which  are  now  daily 
expected.  These  plants  have  been  collected  with  great  care, 
and  comprise  large  and  fine  masses  of  La;lia  superbieus,  and 
L.  acuminata,  Rarkeria  spectabilis,  Cattleya  Sldnneri,  Sobralia 
maer.Tntlia,  Ccclia  macrostjchum,  and  many  other  rare  species, 
of  which  Catalogues  will  be  given  in  due  course,  after  arrival, 
when  the  day  of  Sale  will  be  announced. — 3S,  King-street, 
Covent  Garden,  10th  Ma.v,  IMS.  


n^ULIPS. To  be  Solil,  a  small  but   choice   bed  of 

-L  TULU'S,  late  the  property  of  au  Amateur,  deceased.  They 
are  now  on  Show,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow,  at  a  very  reduced  price.  For  Cards  of  Admission  and 
Catalogues,  apply  at  Bdtten's  Library,  Clapham  Common, 
from  which  place  they  are  only  distant  a  few  minutes'  walk. 


fpO  BE  LET,  ill  tlie  neiuhbourhood  ni  Islington,  Five 
i-  Acres  of  GARDEN  GROUND,  walled,  well  stocked  with 
Fruit-trees,  ifcc,  with  I'ine-hMse,  two  pits  ;  also  a  small  Cot- 
tage. Possession  mav  be  had  immediately.— For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  Babnet,  U,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden. 


ESTATE.— WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  containing 
a  handsome  RESIDENCE  in  a  handsome  Park.— Should 
a  considerable  Estate  not  be  attached,  a  Residence  and  Park 
as  above  mentioned,  if  a  nucleus  for  further  investment,  would 
not  be  an  objection.— Particulars  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs. 
IlEDOER,  Laud  Agent,  10,  New  Bond-street,  opposite  the 
Clarendon. 


QUl'ERIOR      HOT-WATKR      APPARATUS     for 
O  HEATING  IIOTUOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapom-ising  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c..  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  PoRTEU,  whose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  now 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Couip'tny,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  lie  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  tliis  valuable  mateiial  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  ^c,  it  has  been  attended  mth  uniform  success.  All 
kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Pouteu  upon 
the  most  improved  piiuciples,  either>\ith  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Ii-on,  or  ^nth  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  fSorel's  pro- 
cess), Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  tfcc. ;  and  pex'sous  at  a  long  dis- 
tance fiu-nished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  punioses  to  wliich  they  are  to  be  applied;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Grove  Iron  Fence  'Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  South wark-bridge  Iron  Hoof  and  Building  Works.) 


ESTATK. -WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a  RESI- 
DENCE, placed  in  its  own  small  park  or  ornamental 
grounds,  with  from  30  to  150  acres  of  land.  The  house  must  be 
well  situate,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  family  of  respect- 
ability, wiili  all  suitable  ofSces.  A  good  neighbourhood,  easy 
access  to  medical  advice,  and  good  markets  are  indispensable, 
and  preference  given  to  tbe  western  or  midland  counties.— Par- 
ticulars to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hedgee,  land  agents, 
10,  New  Bond-street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 


HODDESDON,  HERTS. 
''|"'0  BE  LET,  with  possession  at  Michaelmas  Tiext,  a 
J-  FARM,  consisting  of  about  235  acres  of  Innd,  with  a  con- 
venient Homestead,  1*  mile  from  the  Broxbourn  Railway 
Station.— Direct  to  Mr.  "William  CHAPjtAN,  Bailiff,  Brox- 
bournbury. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDHICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  ivhich  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  \riU  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  I'equired  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  aud  Garden 
Fences,  Wii'e  Work,  &c.  ttc 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM, 


]:>URBJDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  air.  MiLLS-sreeent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBaaBiDOE  and  llEALY'specuUar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Theu'  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultm-al  Gardens,  Chis-nick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothscliild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chis-niek  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
loO,  lUiet-streetj  London. 


A  INSLIE'S  PATENT  DR  AT  N  ING-T  I  LE 
-tx  MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  £'ora  5000 
to  7000  di'ain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  21  by  3  inches  inte- 
I'ior  diameter,  or  pipes  of  2h  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  macliine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
fur  tiles  and  pipes,  30Z.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  aud  pipes,  35i.  The  macliine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect" foi*m  are  produced  at  ^  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  pi'ocess  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  oflo  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3a".,  or  3s.  G J.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  ai-e  cinished  to  jjieces  -without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  AinsUe's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  efiectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  woi'k  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory, *119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr,  Slight's,  Cui-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society.  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-sti-eet,  Glasgow. 
Application  fur  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
101. 10s.  to  111.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  6?.  as.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  lire. — Wm. 
NoKTiicoTT,  13,  R'^od-laue,  Feuchurch-street. 

13  URt  GYPSUM,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  Lime 
by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
it  is  b'.ittLr  adapted  for  tbe  various  puiijosus  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Agriculture,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
di'essing  for  Clover,  *fcc.,  price  21.  per  ton. 
Superxjhosphatc  of  Lime,  11.  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 

rTui'E~URATE  of  tile  LO>rDdN"llANURE"COM- 
J-    PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  wiU  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  j>ut  in  mth  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast;  it  not  only  benetits  tht;  cx'op  to  wliich  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  grt-atest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (i£ 
ordered  dii-ect  from  the  Comjiany,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depeuded  on,  iLereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  farmer  is 
Uable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testuuonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  appUcatlon. 

Tlie  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
peiijhosphate  of  Lime,  and  every  ai-tificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  tho  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street. ^Edwaed  Pdeseb,  Secretaiy. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANOT 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— TMs  being  the  third  year  of  iis 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imporied,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Pei-uvian,  without  its  hupuiities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  received  fi'om  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1S44. 

Sib, — Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  bas  made  niy  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  Seld,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  i^ill 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  x>rice  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yom-s  respectfully,  J  W.  Kelset. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  whai  fage,  delivery  to 
the  railwav,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  uules 
from  Lond^on,  delivery  fi-ee.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUI'D  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  ifec.  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei'tul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23^-.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

G;)'psum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  waiTanted  pm'e. 

Sten'Ti  Mills.  Thomas-st..  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


GUANO,— GENUINE  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE 
GUANO,  of  the  finest  quahty,  is  now  selling  from  the 
Importer's  Bonded  Warehouses,  and  will  be  shipped  coastwise 
or  forwarded  by  land  cai-riage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  .N.  Keee, 
57,  Lime-street,  London.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
be  confidently  relied  on,  but  samjjles  and  analysis  will  be 
forwarded  if  requii-ed. ^___^ 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Imporfaiion 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manm-e. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street,  E.  Puivser, 
S^retary.  

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBES  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-Street,  May  10.  

GUANO  —Genuine  GUANO  (Peruvian  and  African) 
on  SALE,  at  Swatne  and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar,  where  the  stock  may  be  inspected  as  in:- 
porte  d. — Apply  as  above,  or  at  19,  Abchiu'ch-lane,  City. 


BRAIN'S  GYPSUM,  23s.  per  Ton,  Good  and  Cheap. 
No.  397.  April  24,  1S45.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
exaiToined  a  sample  of  (gypsum  sent  by  Mr.  BRAIN,  of  Thomas- 
street,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime -      ..     94-10 

Water  5*00 

Carbonate  of  Lime  -90 

Animal  Matter  and  Soda  . .        . .     Traces. 


lOO'OO 


TURNIP  CROP. 

(^  UANO —Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported  by  A. 
y  GiBBS  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphuric' Acid  (with  instructions  for  maldng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost.  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manm'es  fur  Turnips  ;  also  Nitrates 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  POTHER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames -street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Putter's 
Guano,  inrnluable  fr.r  Turnips.  __^ 

pOTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN 

X"^  proved  by  the  following  TESTiaioNiAL  just  received  : — 

"Arthurstown,  April,  1845.— Last  season  I  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  Guano  to  the  tenantry,  to  induce  them  to  get  into 
the  green  cropping  system,  principally  Pei-uvian.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  yours,  through  a  Watei-ford  house. "  It  proved  a 
good  article,  indeed,  muck  sitpenor  to  tlie  host  Peruvian. — Yours 
most  obediently,  Wai.  Ldmsden." 

"  To  M]'.  Potter,  2S,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth." 
The»price  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Peru-\'ian.,  and  those  ^vho  study  economy  mil  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Mr.  Potter  has  also  testimonials  fi'om  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Porcher,  of  Clitl'e,  Weymouth,  and  other.<i,  pro-\dng  the 
superiority  of  his  Manure  over  the  Peru'^ian  Guano,  which 
commauds  so  high  a  price 

Orders  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to,  and  a  vei-y 
considerable  allowance  made  when  a  quantity  is  taken. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO,  sold  by  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men, Is.  yti.  per  Quart  Bottle,  ii,ith  directions. 


(Signed)        Mitchell  &  Field. 
5a,  Hawley-road,  Kentish-town,  London. 
Delivered  free  of  Cai-tage  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  iu  Town. 

LIWID^  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'  p  HE 'attention   of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 

-*-  momentous  ciisis,  is  requested  to  the  greai  importance  of 
LIQUID  M-ANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  ex-pressiy  for 
the  pui'pose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  DistUlers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  liii-e,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticultui'e,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  pm-poses. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  tei-ms,  by  Benjamin" 
FowLEit,  Engineer,  etc.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

PERUVIAN'GUANO:      ~^^        ~ 
The  Inca's  cargo  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  imported  by  Messrs. 

Wsi.  Jos.  MvEEs  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  the  Ageats  of  the  Peruviaa. 

Government. 

Hakd  J.  WEBB  having  purchased  the  above 
•  Cargo,  TviU  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  any  one  the 
analyis  of  the  same  by,  Dr.  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  London. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Report,  says — "TMs  is  a  cleanly-collected, 
primitive  Guano,  in  a  state  of  entire  preseiTation,  being  the 
genuine  excrement  of  the  birds,  and  the  proportion  of  rich 
organic  matter  is  double  of  that  in  the  average  Ichaboe  (A&ican) 
Guano,  and  the  ammonia  is  70  per  cent,  more." 

He  also  adds — "  From  its  large  amonnt  of  potential  ammonia 
its  beneficial  operation  will  continue  for  foui'  or  five  seasons." 

N.B. — A  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  Inca's  caxgo  is 
alreadv  disposed  of. 

CRUSHED    LINSEED.    NITRATE    SODA,    AFRICAN 
GUANO,   GYPSUM,  SULPHURIC  ACID,  &c. 
City  Whari',  Bath-road,  Worcester. 


'pHE  PATii^NT  ECONOMIC  TILE  MACHINE 
i-  having  been  on  view,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mr.  Bailet  Denton's  offices.  No.  0,  Gray's-inn- 
square,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  the  hours  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  20i.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Denton,  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  CiiArvNOCK,  or  the.  Makers,  Wakefield.  The  "  A"  Level  for 
Draining,  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address  ;  price  30s. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK. 

GB.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
roomK,  390,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigatmg  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  Improved 
WATER-POT,  T\ith  finely  perforated  copper  roses,  ^ith  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  var;ying  and  delicate  texttire  of  plants. _ 

BEE-PIIVES.— AU  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  pi'ofitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbour 
&,  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  theii-  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
IHve,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  v\ithout  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
di-awings  and  prices,  ivill  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High'  Holborn,  London. 

"  Nutt  on  Bees  "  (5th  Edition)  now  published. 
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NOW  READY. 


Demv  Svo,  -with  nmnerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Od., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

-      ,  LIXDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

r    ■         ^  oi  Botau,.  in  the  University  College,  London. 


London :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BEADBIJRT  &  EVANS,  WhiteMars. 
New  Edition,  -ivith  a  New  Supplement,  one  rer^"  large  volume,  Svo,  with  nearly  10,000  Engravings  on  wood,  £3  13s.  Gd.^  cloth, 

ENCYCLOFJEDIA    OF    PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  whicli  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into.  Great  Britain  ;  giving  their  Natural  History, 
with  such  Descriptions  and  Figures  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  every  Plant 
■which  he  mav  find  in  Flower. 

Edited  Br  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c. 
"  The  most  useful  and  popular  botanical  work  which  has  ever  appeared  _in  the  English  language." — Professor  Jameson's 
PhUosophical  Journal.  Bv  the  same  Author, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING,  £2  IO5. "  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGKICULTURE,  £2  10s. 

HORTUS  BRITAN^^ICUS.  £1  lis.  6iZ. 

LONDON:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 

Now  ready,  price  4s.  Zd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PR.A.CTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gaedenees'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

LONDON  :  5,  UPPER  ■WELLDCGTON-STEEET,  COVBNT-GARDEN. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  LANDLORDS,  on  the  Advan- 
tages  to  be  expected  fronifthe  general  Establishment  of  a 
Spade  Tenantry  from  among  the  Laboxiring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hekslow.  M.A,,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Price  Is. 

London  :  R.  Geoombeidge  and  Sons,  Patemoster-row. 

TO  LANDO"n-NERS.  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

MR.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  and  Engineering 
SrsvETOE,  Sxmburv,  Middlesex,  will  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  U  Postage  Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks  ;  with 
Terr  plain  instructions  for  taking  the  dimensions  and  for  judg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  Samxtei.  Gn-BEST. 

MR.     WATERTON'S    ESSAYS    AND     AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Series.  New  Editions,  2  vols,  fcp.  Svo, 

145.  M.  cloth. 

ESSAYS     ON     NATURAL     HISTORY,     chiefly 
ORNITHOLOGY.      Py    Charles  TVatertox,    Esq.,   of 
"Walton   Hall,    Author   of  "  Wanderings  in    South   America." 
-First  and  Second  Series,  with  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 
Separately,  First  Seiies,  Ss.  :  Second  Series,  Gs.  Bd. 
London:  Longhan,  Beown,  Greek,   and  Loxgmass. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  AYORRS. 
Recently  published.  One  large  vol.  Svo.  mth  Six  Copperplates, 

and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  ISs., 
TNTRODUCTION    TO   BOTANY.       By    Professor 
i   LiXDLET,  Ph.D.   of  University  College  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tation.     3d  Edit,  with  Corrections  and  numerous  Additions. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in'  pronouncing  tliis  '  Inti'oduction 
to  Botany '  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  in.anj  language 
we  are  acquainted  \vith." — ifedical  Gazette. 
Bv  the  same  Author, 
THE  THEORY  OF  HOKTICULTURE.    125.  Svo. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA.     12.no.  10s.  6tf. 
London  :  Longsian,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.,65.,tbe  3d  Edit,  corrected  and  improved, 

RIVERS'S  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE;  con- 
taining ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Tarie- 
ties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  families ; 
their  History  and  ilode  of  Culture. 

"Mr.  Rivers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Rose." — GeatUman's  Magazine. 

London  :  Longhan,  Beown,  Green,  and  LoxcstANS, 

Just  published,  12m6  sewed,  price  Is., 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  PLANTS  YIELD- 
ING FOOD,  Arc. 
By  Edwin  Laneestee,  M.D,,  F.L.S. ,  Arc.  »tc. 
*\This  outline,  brief  as  it  is,  abounds  with  valuable  infonna- 
tion,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  light  so  attractive,  that  no 
one  who  sits  down  to  its  peru?al,  but  Tiill  regret  ■with  us  that 
the  author  .should  not  have  extended  it  to  500  instead  of  to  50 
pages." — Cliamhcnf  Journal.. 

London  :  John  Chcechill,  Princes-street. 


Now  readv,  price  Gs.,  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  FARMER'S  MEDICAL    DICTIONARY  for 
the  DKEASES  of  ANIMALS.    By  Cctheeet  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  F.B.S.,  ic.  ice.  ie. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author. 

1.  On  FERTILIZERS.  A  new  edition,  price  ISs.  bound  in  cloth. 

2.  The  COTTAGE  FARIIER'S  AS.SISTAXT.     Price  Is. 

-3.  AGRICCLTCEAL   CHEMISTEY  for  TOUXG  FAKMERS. 

Price  Is. 
4.  The  TOrSG  FARMEK'.S  CALENDAE.    Price  Is. 

3.  The  XATURE    and    PROPERTY    of   SOILS.     By    John 

MoETON.     Price  10s. 
e.  SI>'CLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  '(VEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE.    Coloured  plates,  price  30s. 

James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly. 


CATALOGUE  of  BOTANICAL,  GARDENING,  and 
F.\RM1XG  WORKS. 
MESSRS.  GROOJIBRIDGE  &.  SOXS  wiU  forward  their  New 
List  per  post,  gratii,  upon  application. 

5,  Patcmoster-row.    May  17,  184.5. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  WORK  ON  BEES. 

THE    BEE-KEEPER'S   MANUAL;   or,   Practical 
Hints  on  the  Management  and  Complete  Preservation  of 
the  Honey  Bee.    By  Heney  Taylor.     Second  edition  enlarged, 
and  with  additional  illustrations.    I2mo  cloth,  price  4s. 
London  :  R.  Gboombbidge  &  .Sons,  .5,  Patcmoster-row. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.— Pub. 
Ushed  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
For  jjarticulars  of  this  New  Periodical,  see  Garflener^  Chronicle 
of  May  loth.  It  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Advertise- 
ments, Communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Books  for  Review, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  T.  HootsiON,  154,  Strand,  London. 


WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  coutaining  Directions 
for  laying:  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  every  Mouth,  and  copious  List  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  CiUtivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10s.  Sd.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
without  Plates, 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

"With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Du'ections  for  their  Cultivation, 

By  Charles  MTntosh,   C.F.,   C.S.H. 

TTith  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  Gs.  Gd. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN  ; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  -nith  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  theii-  Synonyms. 

By  Chasles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

"With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloui-ed,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  :  iritbout  Plates,  price  Gs.  Gd. 

EVERY   LADY    HER    OWN    FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-Garden- 
By  Louisa  Johnson.    Price  2s.  cloth  lettered, 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portands,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it," — X^'i'ala.nd  Militarj'  G<'.zctt€. 

*'  Thi^__voiurae  .will  be  highly: ac-cfeptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  forflowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator. 


ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  JoEN  ilEAENS,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 
Price  2s.  cloth  lettered, 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  vnth  Illustrations.    Price  2s,  cloth. 


HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,   Storing,  and  preparing 
for  the  Table,     By  Ja:jes  MaIx,  A,L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London  :  "Wm.  S.  ORR  &  CO.,  Amen-comer,  Patemoster-row. 


DR.  CARPENTER'S  WORKS. 
TTEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    BOTANY. 
»      Including  the  Structure  and  Organs  of  Plants,  their  Cha- 
racters.  Uses,  Geographical  Distribution,   and  Classification, 
according  to  the  Natin-ul  System  of  Botany. 

By  y^.  B.  Carpentee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  10s.  cloth  lettered. 


MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY,  AND 

ASTRONOMY  ; 

Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Properties  of  Matter,  Instruments 

for  Measuring  Time,  and  a  Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 

By  Y/,  B,  Carpentee,  M.D.,  F.R,S. 

In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  piice  9s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 


ANIMAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Including  a  comprehensive  Sketch  of  the  principal  Forms 

of  Animal  Structure. 

By  "W.  B.  Carpentee.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"With   several  hundred   Engravings   on   Copper   and   Wood, 

dra^\'n  under  the  direction  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  for  his 

"  Cours  Elementaii'e  de  Physiologie," 

In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits,  Instincts,  and 
Uses  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains, 

By  "W.  B,  Carpenter,  M.D„  F,R,S, 

In  t^vo  volumes,  post  Svo,  price  One  Guinea. 

London :  Wm,  S,  ORR  &.  CO.,  Amen-comer,  Patemoster-row 

Published  at  113.  Fleet-street,  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the 
CUCUMBER,  MELON.  SEAKALE,  and  ASPARAGUS, 
in  his  Improved  Pit,  heated  by  fermenting  material ;  also  a  Pit 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  mil  be  found  to  answer  admiraJjly  for 
the  Forcing  of  ever\-  kind  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  the  heat  being 
equally  diffused  through  every  part,  and  rendered  dry  or  moist 
at  pleasure. 

Also  his  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  PINE  APPLE 
in  Pots,  with  tan-heat ;  and  on  the  Planting-out.  or  Tank 
system,  without  tan-heat.     With  Plans  of  House  and  Pit. 

See  Reriews  in  the  Gardeners'  Chi^onide,  and  Gardeners'  and 
Land  Stewards*  Journal. 


T>ED  FEATHERS.— DUTY  FREE.— HEAL  and 
-LP  SON  have  reduced  the  price  of  Foreign  Feathers  the 
amount  of  the  Duty,  aud  they  can  now  offer — 
Best  White  Dantzic  . .  2s.  lOd.  [  Best  Foreign  Greys  . .  2s.  Od. 
Irish  White  Goose  . .  2s.  Od.  Irish  Grey  Goose  . .  Is.  Gd. 
Best  Ditto       . .        . .  2s.    Gd.  \  Best  Ditto        . .        . .  Is.    dd. 

Poultry        Is. 

List  of  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding  sent  free  by  post. — 
Heal  &  Son,  19G  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


'  PHE    HAIR. — Of   the   numerous    compounds    con- 
*-    stantly  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  repi'oduc- 
tion  of  the  Hair,  few  survive,  even  in  name,  beyond  a  limited 
period,  whilst 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
with  a  reputation  unparalleled,  is  still  on  the  increase  in  public 
estimation.  The  singular  \-ii-tues  of  this  successful  invention 
for  Restoring.  Preserving,  aud  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair, 
are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  comment.  The 
very  facts  of  the  high  and  distinguished  patronage  it  enjoys,  its 
general  use  in  all  countries,  together  with  numerous  testi- 
monials constantly  received  in  its  favour,  are  authorities  which 
stamp  its  superior  excellence  and  title  over  all  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature.  Being  universally  prefen-ed,  its  consequent 
great  demand  excites  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  shopkeepers, 
who  vend  the  most  spurious  trash  as  the  "  genuine"  Macassar 
Oil ;  whereas  the  genuine  article  is  wholly  the  invention  and 
property  of  A.  Rowland  and  Son,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
its  costly  exotic  materials  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover its  component  parts— thus  proving  the  imposition  of  all 
other  articles  bearing  the  title  of  "Macassar  Oil."  The  genuine 
ai-ticle  has  the  words — 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the 
Wrapper,  nearly  1500  times,  containing  29.028  letters.— Price 
3s.  6rf.— 7s.— Family  Bottles  {equal  to  four  small,)  10s.  6d.,  and 
double  that  size  21s.  per  Bottle.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  at  20, 
Hatton  Garden,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

^%  All  other  articles  sold  under  the  same  name  are 
FRAUDULENT   COUNTERFEITS. 


T^HE  ATRAPILaTORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 

-L  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colom's,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing,  but  as  the  hair  grows  it  never  fades  or 
acquii-es  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  mth  the  greatest  confidence,  re- 
commend the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  their  estabUsh- 
ment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  sen-ant  with  them  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  afterwards  Tvithout  the  chance  of 
failure.  SeVeral  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  aud  some  of  then-  estabUshment  having  used  it, 
the  efiect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  by  attending  sti-ictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  mthout  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  PeiTuquiers,  Pei-ftimers,  Hau'-cutters,  and  Hair- 
dyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended  at  tbeu-  own  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES,— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  seai'ching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinai-^'  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  bail's  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  tliii-d  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  vrith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  han.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  gi'aduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  SmjTna  Sponge,  «-ith  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  yitjihty,  and  durability,  by  meaus -of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  irith  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  aud  securing  the  luxui:y  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge,  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  trom  HoUes-street. 

Caution- Beware  of  the  words  "  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

CORNS   AND   BUNIONS. 

Patronisedbv  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  Clergy,  &.c. 

pAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S    FRIEND    is    a    sure 

-■-     and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe   annoyances   without 

causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  corns  altogether  unnecessary 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  -n-ith 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth) ;  it  adheres  mth  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  relief  fi'om  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  apphcation,  entii-ely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate corns  and  bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox.  in  boxes,  at  Is.  l^d.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s,  9d.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  King,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London ;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  venders  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  9d.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  corns. 
Ask  for  ■'  Paul's  Every  Man's  Fiiend." 


PATENT  ELECTRO  -  PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  everv  variety,  at  the  Estabhshment  of  the 
Patentees.  ELKINGT0N'&  Co.,' West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jennyn-sti'eet ;  City — 15,  Moorgate-sti-eet.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
Ucence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
which  invariably  bear  then-  mark,  "  E.  &  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


if'LECTRO-PLATING  AND  GILDING. —  OLD 
■^  PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  can-ied  on  in  London  onlt/  by  Messrs,  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  EstabUshmepts,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jei-m^Ti-street) ;  or,  45.  Mooi'gate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  Wliite  Metal  in  great  varietj'.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  pai'ts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


SUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30s.  to  40s., 
e.Ktra  quality  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  sUk,  35s.  to  45s., 
exti-a  quality,  50s.  to  GOs. ;  fashionable  meriuo  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codri'ngton,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  16s,  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  12s,,  rich  satin,  8s.  Gd.  to  16s. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  IBs.,  and  21s.  ;  shooting  jackets,  Bs.  Gd, 
to  18s.  ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s.  Gd, 
to  15s. ;  a  suite  of  supei-fine  black  cloth,  dl.  3s,  ;  extra  quality 
M.  10s,  to  41.  4s.,  at  Fisher  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
William-street,  City,  ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


Printed  by  Wii-liam  Bhadbitby,  of  No.  6,  York-place,  Stoke  Newinfftnn,  and 
Fbfdebick  M  ullkt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Newington,  both  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard -a  tree  t.  in  the 
precinct  of  WhitefriarB,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  tiiem  at 
the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  eaid  county,  where  all  Adveitiaemente  and  CommiuiicadDDS  are 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saturdar,  ^ay  17«  1845. 
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[Price  6*^. 


Academy  tf  Sciences.  Parisj  - 
A  jjri.  Soc.  of  EnuNofi 
j^gricilmral  inccmsuteucies  - 

Bee-hivi>«t  weight  01 

—    Null's  .        -        . 

BoaM  and  suJphiiric  aci ' 
Boas!iQ::Bu)t,  f;e<]lrf;  animab 
Calend&i-  of  Ope'  aiions        ^  - 
Chemical  Soc-ipty 
Ciypu>mpriajipoaii:a 
Kl*ctric!cy  applijd  to  cultiva- 

Uon       -        -        315  o,  3-16  b. 
Farm  manaifenicnt 
Gaidenm  nt  rxhibliions 
Gardea^n'  Heceipi-book,  rev. 
Glass-tn^>>        -        -       3(3  a, 
Glass  labels 

Gtariog  .... 

Gnihioj;,  IndU-mbber  for 
Haleswoiih  Pxtm^rs'  Club     - 
Hyacinth*,  to  «r)ktr  in  Moss    - 
l^dia-nibber  tf>r  graf  In;; 
Lab^  nude  of  gljua 


353  <i 

^5l  6 

3J2  c 
317  b 


353  a 
SSi  b 
845  e 
347  6 
3{{  c 
313  b 
315  a 
^<6a 
35t  a 
345  b 
3iGa 
315  b 


l-iw.  junior,  in  Borneo  ;-    34i  c 

Middlrfcxi  (ieo.Aitriciil'n'eof  353  c 
MofS  a  piotecting  nid'criiil  •  345  A 
N'urser)  men's  adveni-emfnts  3lSa 
Pe%s.  comparaiire  earlinesa  of  344  a 
Ploucha,  ^ruiicht  fef  -        -     3'9ii 

Poa'o  failuri^.fxplaiaed 
PoL«to«-«,  lo  lop-dress 

—  foreign  -        -        . 
PouUrv.  pape*  in  Z- 
Royal  Ictiimiin 
Sea.  inclosore  f  om  - 
Sheep.to  siHll-t*ed   - 
South  LoadiTi  FliTi.  Society  . 
Soitvrby's  Siipplemea^  »o  Edit. 

I       BoTan%-,  rev.  ... 

Sulphiuit-ai-'id  aai  bcnea 
To:id*  \  ivipara.'is 

Tt'ifflea 

Turnips,  expetimenf  on 
Wheitt,  top  dre^ainK  i'^'  • 

—  diseased  -  -  •  - 
Wirewnrms  -  -  -  • 
Wood,  green,  oorobustiblg    [  ■ 


aw  b 

317  c 
352  e 
316  b 
?53a 

3^  c 
3i6  c 

347  6 

3V0  c 
3iSa 
345  c 
'3^0  d 
352  a 
35?  b 
34 1  6 
34S  6 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Kotiee  is  horeby  given,  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  the  London  Coffee 
Hoase,  Ludjrate-hill.  on  Wednesday,  4th  June  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Electing  Four  Poor  Persons  to  tlie  benefit  of  a  Pension 
of  161,  per  annum,  from  :miong  the  following  Candidates,  whose 
Testimonials  have  been  examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee:— 

Ape.         Residence. 
3d  application,  aged  67 — Bristol. 


Xame. 
George  Maetix, 
John'  Adamson. 
Babxey  Fakellt, 

THOIIAS  FaR5IE3. 
JOHK  FiSHEE, 

John  Garxell, 


2d 
2d 

2d 

2d 
2d 


ChEISTOPHER  GlBB0X5j2d 


James  Stedsiax, 
Richard  Stoiles, 
Amn  Cooper, 
James  Everest, 
Mary  IlAinLTox, 
John'  Longhcsst, 
TTiLLiAii  Mat, 


2d 
2d 

1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 


68— Mortlake. 
GS — London. 
i>i — Mitch  am. 
70 — Keanington. 
7S — East  Ham. 
59 — Hendon. 
76 — London. 
7S — Liskeard. 
64 — Wentwoiili, 
64 — Eagshot. 
74 — Hammersmith. 
57 — Charlton. 
76 — Foots  Cray. 


The  Chair  to  betaken  at  half-past  Eleven  o'clock  precisely. 
The  Ballot  will  commence  at  Twelve  and  close  at  Two  o'clock 
precisely.  Edward  R.  Cctler,  Secretary. 


JAMES  BATTEN,  Florist,  Brook  Street,  Upper 
Clapton,  rospeetfully  invites  his  fiiends  and  the  public  to 
view  his  TULIPS,  which  are  now  ready  for  their  inspection 
daily.  Sundays  excepted,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4  o'clock. 
Admittance,  One  Shilling; 


J  FRANKLIN,  Florist,  Baeford- street,  Lh'er- 
•  POOL-P.o  AD,  IsnsGTOX,  informs  Tulip  Fanciers  and  othei's 
that  his  SUPERB  &EEBLIXG  TrLIP5,  famous  for  richness 
of  colour  and  superior  shape,  are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  be  in 
fine  condition  for  fom-teen  days. — May  24. 


TFR^IP  SEEDS. 
TT'ARNER   &    WARNER,   Seed   Merchants,    28, 
V  \  CoRNHiu,,  London  ;  Estabi-ished.  1720  ; 

Be^  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mobility  and  Gentry 
to  the  followiug  varieties,  being  selected  from  Choice  Stocks*, 
can  be  strongly  recommendedL  amongst  which,  the  Russian 
Swede  and  Purple-top  "White  Swede  will  he  most  desii-able. 

W,  <t  W,   being  extensive    growers    of   TURNIP    SEEDS, 
selecting  the  ^t-rate  varieties,  purchasers  will  not  be  disap- 


pointed of  a  genuine  article, 

Pomeranian  White 

Green  Xorfolk 

White  Xorfolk 

Red  Xorfolk 

White  Globe 

Green  Globe 

Green  Barrel 

Green-top  Stone 

White  Stubble 

Red  Globe 

Red  Bullock-heart 

Green-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Purple-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Dale's  Hybrid 

Warner's  Green-top  Russian 
Swedish,  superior  to  all 
othei-s,  possessing  more  sac- 
charine matter,  and  pro- 
ducing an  increased  weight 


Laing's  Selected  Swedish 

Ashcroffs  Pm-ple-top  Swedish 

Warner's  Pm-ple-top  Russian 
Swedish,  adapted  to  all  soils 
and  invaluable  to  the  Agx-i- 
culturist  for  its  fattening 
qualities 

Tankard  Yellow  Swedish 

White  Tankard 

Red  Tankard 

Green  Tankard 

Purple-top  White  Swedish — 
this  kind  is  particularly  re- 
commended at  lambing  sea- 
son, as  affording  ewes  in- 
creased milk,  as  well  as 
being  suitable  for  lambs 

Dwarf  Rape 

With  every  other  description 
of  Agricultui'al  Seeds. 


per  acre. 

Wholesale  Dealers  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 

THE  ALSIKE  CLOVER  being  a  new  and  much  improved 
variety-,  partaking  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  Red  and  White  Clover, 
is  a  pereutiial,  producing  an  immense  crop,  price  2s.  tki.  per  lb. 

IMPROVED  LOXG  RED  MAXGOLD  WURZEL,  YeUow 
Globe  and  Red  Globe  ditto. 


STROXG  DAHLIA  PLAXTS. 
'T'HOilAS  BROWN  is  now  sending  out  strong  Plants 
-■     of  all  the  best  Varieties  in  cultivation,  including  his  two 
new  and    favomite    Flowers,   ARETHCSA   and   ORLAXDO, 
and  prompt  orders  are  requested. — Slough  Xursery,  May  24. 

T^EANDER^  DAHLIA^ 
J— '  rose-^iolour  in  cultivation 


—The    brightest   and    best 

is   now  readv  for  deliverv  at 

10s.  M..  those  taking  12  have  the  IWl  discount.— S,  Sorfolk- 
place,  Shacklewell.  This  flower  beat  aU  the  rose-colours  in 
class  showing  in  1S4:3. 


FUCHSIA  -PICKWICK." 
W  M.JOHN  COUilACK,  begs  to  inform  the  Public 
»  '  that  the  above  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  is  now  ready 
for  sending  out.  The  flowers  are  lar^e  and  globose  ;  tube  and 
sepals  light  flesh-colour,  with  rich  carmine'coroUa.  "W.  J.  C. 
flatters  himself  tliat  the  Dahlia  he  raised  of  the  same  name  wUl 
be  sufficient  guai-antee  as  to  the  properties  of  his  new  Fuchsia. 
Plant-  ~s.  M.  The  usual  discount  if  half  a  dozen  are  taken.— 
New  Cross. 


Ai 


■  ESSRS.    J.    6c    H .    BROWN    are   now   sending 

out  the  following  desirable  plants,  for  bedding,  ttc, 


Anagallis  Breweri  and  bieolor, 
Ss.  per  doz. 

Antirrhinums,  of  sorts,  fis.  do. 

Alstroemcrias,  8  vara.,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

Cinerarias,  Svars.,  Gs.  per  doz. 

Calceolarias,  12  best  vars.,  ISs. 
per  doz. 

Shi*ubby  yellow,  for  beds,  4s.  do. 

New  Fuchsias. — Selection  of  12 
plants  for  105.  6rf.,  free  by 
post :  Albion,  Atti'actor,  Gi- 
gaiitea,  Vesta,  Reflexa.  Co- 
ronet, Coccinea-vera,  Kent- 
ish Bride,  Pearl.  Goldhnch, 
Desdemona,  Colossus,  Es- 
pansa,  Xeptune,  Modesta, 
Hector,  Chauverii,  Decora 

Other  good  kinds,  6s.  do. 

Geraniums.  —  General  Tom 
Thumb,  25.  6d.  each. 

Scai'let,  variegated,  andothers, 
65.  per  doz. 


Heliotropiums,  4s.  and  (Jc?.  do. 
Lantana  crocea  speciosa,  fine 

for  beds,  *Js.  do. 
Lobelias,  6  vars..  6s.  do. 
Xew  Border  Pinks,  43.  do. 
Do. Yellow  Picotec,  Sa.  perpair. 
QEnotheramacrocarpa,  fine  for 

beds,  9s.  per  doz. 
Petunias,  6  new  vars.,  Gs.  do. 
Other  good  kinds,  -is.  do. 
Pentstemons,  6  best  vars.,  6s. 

do. 
Phloxes,  best  vars.,  6s.  do. 
Potentilla,  6  fine  species,  6.^. 
Silene  laciniata,  fine  for  beds, 

9s.  per  doz. 
Scutellaria  splendens,  fine  for 

beds,  9s.  do. 
Sal\-ias,  6  vars..  4s.  &  6s.  p.  doz. 
Verbenas,  12  best  and  newest 

varieties,  Gs.,  others  is.  do. 
Viola  arboi-ea,  or  Tree  Violet, 

L«.  6d.  each 


3fost  of  the  above  can  he  sent  by  post. 


Rock  Plants. 
25  superior  sorts,  ISs. 
50  do.  25.«. 

50  do.,  herbaceous  plants,  25^. 
100  herbaceous  plants,  ios. 
Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

Climbers. 
Cobcea  scandens,  6s.  perdoz. 
Maurandyas,  Svars..  9d.  each. 
Lophospermum.  3  do.  9d.,'  do. 
Calampelis  scabra.  Is.  6d.,  do. 
Ceanothus  divaricatus,  2*.  6d. 

do. 
Clematis    azurea  grandifiora, 

2is.  per  doz. 
C.  Sieboldii,  IBs.  do. 
C.  montana,  rapid  climber,  2s. 

each. 
Glycine  sinensis,  Is.  6;?.  each. 
X^ew     scarlet      Honeysuckle, 

Youngii,  2i-.  do. 
Jasminums,  6  vars..  Is.  do. 


Passifloras,  4  vars.  Is.  do. 
Climbing  Roses,  one  of  a  sort, 

9s.  per  doz. 
Pyrus  japonica,  4  species.  Is. 

each. 
Andromeda  floribunda,  in  pots, 

2s.  6d.  each. 

X'ew  Plants. 
The  foUoT\-ing  12  for  2-5s. : 
Thunbergia  clu*ysops 
Bouvai-dia  strigosa 
Buddloa  Lindleyana 
Pentas  carnea 
Achimenes  picta 
Achimenes  hu-suta 
Veronica  speciosa 
Tetranema  mexicana 
Inga  pulcherrima 
Coluninea  splendens 
Lilium  lancifolium  album 
Gesnera  tubiflora 


The  above  carefiilly  packed  and  foi-wai-ded  to  any  pai't  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Payment  by  Post-oSce  order,  or  reference 
in  tovm.  lasts  of  new  and  choice  Gi-eenhouse  plants.  Dahlias, 
t^c.  can  be  had.— Albion  Xnrsery.  St-ke  X-e^-injion.  London, 


lylLLIAM  MASTERS  iavmg  been  employed 
'  *  during  the  last  30  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, begs  respectfully  to  remind  "his  Friends  and  tlie 
Public,  that  he  has  possessed  cons^mt  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining novelties,  and  therefore  his  collection  of  Plants  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  species  than  are  usually  cultivated  in 
a  Prorincial  Xursery, — especially 

The  genits  Pints  and  its  allies. 

Rhododendron,  Azalea,  and  ^Vmerican  plants  generally. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  of  ririd  colours,  many  of  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  exposure  dui-ing  tlie  late  severe  winter. 

Roses  of  nearly  1000  vaiieties. 

Geeanicms  of  the  finest  moderpi  kinds. 

Calceolarias  in  great  varietj\ 

Cactus,  Opcntias,  and  Succulents  generally. 

Orchidaceocs  Plants  and  Ferns,  a  large  collection. 

Cape  and  Australian  Plants  of  many  choice  kinds. 

Amaryllis,  Crinuhs,  Liliums,  and  other  rare  Bulbs. 

A  general  assortment  of  Stove  Plants. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  usual  kinds  of  cheap  plants,  as  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  ttc.  employed  for  bedding,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  handsomest  Herbaceous  Plants,  are  cultivated  for 
sale.  Catalogues,  with  price  attached,  will  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  upon  appUcation.  Packages  from  11.  and  up- 
wards forwarded  free  of  expense  to  London,  or  plants  added 
to  compensate  for  carriage  if  prefeired. 

Exotic  Xui'sery,  Canterbur>". 


WOODLAXDS  XUtfiSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD. 

SUSSEX. 
•V|-EW  ROSES.-Damask  Perpetual,  "MOGADOR," 
-L^    brilhant  scai-let,  finely  shaded  with  pm-ple,  well-formed, 
large,  and  very  double  :  habit  of  Rose  du  Roi.  2I5.  each. 

Hybrid  Perpetual.  '^COMTESSE  DUCHATEL."  bright  rosy 
carmine,  most  beautifully  cupped,  lai-ge  and  vei-y  double"  retain- 
ing its  billliant  coloui-  several  davs  after  expanding.  21a'.  each. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  SON  have  the  honour  of 
soliciting  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  above  named 
new  and  unique  Roses,  now  offering  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  sti'ong  plants  of  which  are  I'eady  for  immediate 
transit,  together  with  ail  the  best  varieties  of  tbe  season. 

The  month  of  May  being  considered  the  most  favourable 
time  for  planting  out  China,  Tea-scented,  Boui'bon,  and  other 
Roses  usually  grown  in  pots,  William  Wood  it  Son  ai*e  now 
prepared  to  execute  ordei*s  fi-om  their  very  extensive  stock  at 
the  vmder-named  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to 
themselves : — 

L'  Isle  de  Bourbon per  doz.  12s. 

ditto  finer  varieties  . .        . .    ISs.  to  24s. 

China        12s.  „  IS5. 

Tea-scented        12s. 

ditto  finer  varieties  . .         . .     ISs.  to  24s. 

Xoisette 12s.  ,,  ISs. 

Climbing  9s.  „  12s. 

Plants  will  be  presented  with  each  order,  to  defray  carriage, 
itc.     Rose  Catalogues  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application. 

"FUCHSIA— "COXSTELLATIO'X." 
Tf  r  MILLER  begs  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  many 
''  '  •  inquiriesmadeconceming  the  above  FUCHSIA,  that  the 
Stock  is  going  on  favom-ably.  and  he  intends  to  commence  send- 
ing it  out  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  orders  received  last 
year  are  preserved  and  will  be  executed  unless  previously  coun- 
teracted. 

A  List  of  those  Xurserymen  who  have  ordered  it  will  shortly 
appear,  also  a  List  of  the  London  Agents. 
Proridence  Xursery,  Ramsgate,  May  24,  lS4o.   • 


LAXDSC.VPE  GARDEXIXG  d;  G.UIDEX  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  GLENDINNING,  since  his  residence  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  had  the  honour  to  be  consulted  by  a 
number  of  Xoblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  the  improvement*  of 
their  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  in  the  con-stiiiction  and  heating 
of  Hoiticultui'al  Builtlings  in  the  most  econosiical  as  well  as 
effectual  manner.  He  has  now  made  such  aiTangements  as 
i^-ill  enable  liim  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  these  im- 
portant subjects:  and  Xoblemen  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
consulting  him  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  bim  at 
Chismck  Xursery,  near  London. 


XEW  AXD  RARE  PLAXTS. 

J  AS.  B-ICKHOUSE    &   SON   (late  T.  &  J.  Back- 
house), X'uESEHTiiEN,  ic,  Tork,  have  now  plants  of  the 
under-mentioned  new  and  beautiful  species  ready  for  delivery  : — 
CHIRITa  SIXEXSIS.— a  charming  greenhouse  plant 
fr'om   China,   in   appearance    intermediate    between 
Gloxinia  and  Didymocarpus,-  bearing  several  beau- 
tiful large  lilac  Foxglove-like  flowers  on  each  stem   .  2l5.  Qd. 
HIBBERTIAPERFOLl  AT  A.—A  beautiful  Swan  River 
shrub,  \\ith  large  compact  showy  yellow  flowers  ;  an 

abundant  bloomer 10s.  6d. 

RUSSELLIA   MULTIFLORA.— A   native   of  Mexico. 
Flowers  bright  scarlet,  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  close  whorls  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  10s.  6d. 
HABROTHAMXUS  CYaXEUS.— China.   Flowers  por- 
celain blue 5s.  Od. 

J.  B.  &:  Son  can  also  supply  good  plants  of 
Thunbergia  chrysops       . .        . .    2s.  6d.  to  os.  Od. 

Achimenes  picta         Is.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana  . .         . .    Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d. 

Pentas  camea  . .         2s.  Gd. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


PETUNIA,  "PIXK  PET." 

S  WALTERS,  Florist,  Kilperton,  Wilts,  respect- 
•  fully  ofiers  to  public  notice  the  above,  as  being  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  novelty  of  the  season  among 
PETUXIAS.  Colo\ir,  rich  rosy  pink";  of  good  shape  and  sub- 
stance, full  size,  stands  erect  on  stems  six  inches  long,  of  the 
best  habit,  and  as  sv.-eet-scented  as  the  Rose.  Has  beeu  spoken 
favom-ably  of  by  the  Editors  of  the  Gardeners'  Clironkle  and 
Gazette.  Plants  3s.  Gd.  each,  the  usual  discount  if  three  or 
more  are  taken  at  once.  Can  be  fonvarded  by  post  or  other- 
wise to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Plants  may  be  seen  at  the 
nm-sery  in  bloom  to  bear  every  description  above  given. 
Remittance  expected  fr-om  unknown  cori-espondents. 


FUCHSIAS,  to  include  such  as  Covnuickii,  Sanguinea, 
Eppsii,  Transparens,  Eroelcnianii,  Venus  Victrix,  Colossus, 
Adonis,  Britannia,  Ti'icolor.  Paragon,  Exoniensis,  Gem,  Flora, 
St.  Chu-e,  Hhcifoha,  Magnificent,  ^onspicua  arborea. 

PETUX'IAS,  12  varieties  of^the  lai-gest  aads besftfiowers,  in- 
cluding several  Seedlings  of  last  vear.  '   '^ 

DAHLIAS,  choice  softs:    HEL'IOTROPIUMS. 

The  above  well-rooted  Plants,  correctly  named,  out  of  pots, 
3s.  per  dozen. 

PHLOX  DRUMMOXDII,  and  Double  Indian  PIXKS,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

J.  &  S.  SHILLING,  having  a  good  stock  of  the 
above,  beg  to  offer  them  to  the  public  generally  at  these  ex- 
tremely low  prices,  package  included.  A  Post-office  order 
accompanying  the  order,  to  forward  them  by  post,  fr'ee,  6d. 
per  dozen  must  be  added. 

XoiiJiwarnborough  X^'urserT.-,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 
XElV  AXD  BEAUTIFUL  CAPE  ERICAS. 

T    JACKSON,  NcRSEEY  and   Seedsman,   Kingston, 
•   Surrey,  respectfully  annoimces  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  plants  of  the  two  undernamed  extremely  beautiful  ERICAS, 
which  are  highly  deserving  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. 
ERICA  EASSO'XIAXA,  has  large  inflated  flowers  pure 
white,  and  much  superior  to  E.  jasminiflora  alba  ;  it 
obtained  the  first  prize  as  a  Seedling  Eiica  at  tlie 
Exhibition  of  the  Rovid  Botanic  Society  of  London, 

on  the  4th  of  June.  1S4-1 21s.  Od. 

ERICA  PERSPICUA  ROSEA,  has  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful habit  of  E.  perspicua,  with  bright  rose-coloured 

flowers  10'^'  6d. 

Also  the  following  Xew  and  Rare  PIcuts,  at  the  low  prices 
quoted : — 
Gd.    Inga  pulcheiTima 


Achimenes  picta        . .  2s 

Alona  coelestis     . .     . .  5 

Begonia  ramentacea    .  5 

Buddlea  Lindleyana    .  3 

Bossiwa  heterophylla  .  5 

Chironia  floribunda  .  5 
Chorozema  spectabUis 

variegata       . .         . .  3 

Chorozema  triangulare  7 
BariesJa  Hugelii        . .  21 

Gesnera  Gai-dneriana  .  5 
Habrothaninus  cyaneus  3 
Hypociilyptus      obcor- 

datus"  ..         ..10 


Ruellia  maculata  . .  10 
Scutellaria  elegans  . .  5 
St^"pheha  laui-ifoUa  . .  0 
Spiraea  Douglasii  . .  3 
Tasmannia  aromatica 

.  5s.  to  10 
Tecoma  schinifolia  . .  10 
Tetratheca,  or  Treman- 

dra  Hugelii  7s.  Gd.  to  21 
Veronica  salicifolia 

5s.  to  10 


,,         speciosa 
Zichya  rotundifolia 


15 


Gd. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

G 


T.  J.'s  General  Catalogue,  with  prices  for  1S45,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  appUcation,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 


EXHIBITIOX  OF  TULIPS. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise  (late  of  Walworth), 
•  by  APP0INT5IENT  Florist  to  her  Majestv  the  Queen, 
and  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  respectfully  infoi-ms  the 
Xobility,  Gentry,  and  Amatem's,  that  his  superb  collection  of 
TULIPS  is  now  in  bloom,  and  ^vill  continue  in  perfection 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  can  be  riewed  even'  day  from 
9  o'clock  until  6,  Sundays  excepted. — Admittance  Is. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  following  Articles,  manufactured  in  Slate  for 
Ho i"ti cultural  puj'poses,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
■"     '    "  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,FlowerBoxes,&c. 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Edward  Beck  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 
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P  CON  WAY  has  got  a  few  extra  strong  plants  of 
•  the  above  at  -3?.  each,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
flower  nt  Ms  nm'sory ;  and  be  feels  conx-inced  that  this  most 
beautiful  vaiietj-  vnil  fully  prove  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said 
in  its  fuvoui'.  .      ^  , 

P.  C.  has  also  the  follo^inj  good  vaneties,  ■^^z  :— Prize-fighter, 
e-xti-a.  fine,  for  bedding,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  Mrs.  Mayler,  Zs.  Gd.  ; 
little's  Prince  Albert,  5s. ;  Smith's  Eclipse,  10s.  Gd.  ;  Frost's 
Superb,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Shnibland,  Is.  and  upwai'ds ;  Cooperii,  Is.  Bd. ; 
Kiug,  Is.  Gd. :  Queen^  Is.  Gd. 

P.  C.'s  New  Calceolaria  Aurantia  Multiflora  may  be  seen  iu 
■flowei',  whicli  he  can  confidently  reconimend  astlie  best  variety 
'yet  raised  for  bedding,  3s.  Gd.  each,  15s.  the  half  dozen,  2-ts.  the 
dozen.  Be  has  ai  o  a  splendid  collection  of  Petunias,  includ- 
ing Girling'^s  new  varieties.  Miller's  Antirrhinums,  Achimenes 
multirioral  A.  pieta,  A.  hir-uta,  &c.  Thunbergia  chrysops, 
Pentas  carnea,  Veronica  speciosa.  &c.  Ac.  all  at  reduced 
prices.  Old  Brompton,  near  the  West  London  Cemetery.  May  24. 

SEEDS.-CORNKR    OF    HALF-MOuN-tiTRKET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appftintment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND." 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agiiculturista 
in   generjil.  that  thi.'ir  only   Counting  House   and  Seed  Wai-e- 
houseisatthe  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET.PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultiu'al  Seeds  ai-e  always  ready,  and  may 
br- had  on  rippiication. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK, -.^50,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assoi-tment  of  the  above 
aiticles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  eai'ly  inspection. 
Everv  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
ATARE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250,  Oxford- 
sfreet,  near  Hyde-park. 


TJ  ENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 

s~5  STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
"Works  see  Advertisement  in  <rtirt?^iu'<\s'  CTironide,  April  12tli. 
■WHITE  BISCUIT.  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  "WARE,  of 
various  colom-s  and  designs,  for  Dramng-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  manv  of  the  nobility  ;  fi-om  Os.  to  71.  10s. 
per  dozen.      AYbolesale   and    Retail  Depot,   29,    Queen's-row, 

Pimlico,  near  the  Palace.  

'  BEES,  BEE-UIYES,  AND  HONEY. 

JMLTON  lias  an  extenRive  a<5Sortment  of 
•  FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  H6nEY  ;  likewise  a  great 
-vaj'ietv  of  BEE-HIVES,  both  in  straw  and  wood.  He  has  just 
completed  a  newlv-constructed  Hive,  "The  Royal  Alfred," 
by  which  the  Apiarian  can  safely  examine  the  Bees  at  work, 
and.  with  great  facility,  take  the  Honey  without  killing  the 
Bees.  A  Sheet  List  is  publis4ied,  price  Is.,  being  the  Plates  of 
the  Hives,  and  other  useful  apparatus  in  Bee  management,  as 
described  in  "  The  Practical  Bee-keeper,"  by  John  Milton  ; 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Paeker,  West-strand,  and  at  J.  Milton's 
Foreign  Warehouse,  10.  Great  Mar>iebnne-street. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
"WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK,  Jnn. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,'  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  besTs  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
liis  Frienfls  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, by  the  Jitpcal  of  the  I>u.ti]  upon  Gloss,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  neai-ly  Forty  per  CenU 

These  Sashes  are  made  eitlier  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
^^Tougbt-u-on  rims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  sliield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  tUey  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Clakk  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  admitted  by  com- 
petent iudffes  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  iu  the  world. 


sjTEPriKNSON  AND  CO.,  61,  Grace  church-street. 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-sti-eet,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  theii*  much  approved  method  of 
appl.'s'ing  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  kc, 
by  w'hich  atmospbeiic  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  sechred 
to  any  roqiiired  degi-ee  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fines. 
S.  ife  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  theu-  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,,  wliich  are 
now  so  weU  kno^-n,  scarcely  requn-e  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  iu  operation,  prospectuses  Tiill  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nui'series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Consen-atories,  etc.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Fiel'i  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wii-e  Work,  o:c.  tte 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivaliu<j 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  i-uval  economy— 
-the  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbopu 
^fc  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  theu-  collection 
■consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Impi'oved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive."  ire.  from  either  of  wliich  the  Honey  maybe  taken  at 
any  time  without  injm-y  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
satety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Be'e-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  -ivith 
-drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiaiian  Depot  and  Honey  "Warehouse,  127, 
High  Hoibom,  London. 

"Nutt  on  Bees^  f5th  Edition)  now  published.        

OT^WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  D^^ELLING-HOUSES, 
•CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  ha\'ing  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  expeiienee  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pm-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
in<'  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
diu-abilitj-  in  the  apparatus  mth  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  Hie  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  theii-  splendid  Consei-vatory  erected  at  Chismek. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  innte  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
di-awings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cxir- 
Tilinear  houses  to  hoi-ticultmists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
Tatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quautity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  pubUc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapom-  is  constantly,  or 
at  inten-als,  required,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ilanufactoi-y. 

S"UPERldR      HOT- WATER     APPARATUS    for 
-HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapoui-ising  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c.,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Porter,  whose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  now 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intunately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  ttc,  it  has  been  attended  with  unifoi-m  success.  All 
kinds  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Porteb  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  either  \rith  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Enginetr  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess). Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  &c. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance furnished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Tnm  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  South wark-briflp-e  Iron  Roof  and  Building  Works.) 

BURBIDGK  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  gi-eater  general  advantages  tlum 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  bnth  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  a]'])UL-d 
■as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  ivith  the  least  consumption  ..f 
fuel,  ivithout  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  11.  can 
■safely  recommend  it,  fmm  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
to  130,  Fleet-street. 


pURElDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
>  ^  siderable  mmiber  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucnm^ 
bers,  many  of  wliich  are  working  at  tliis  time  for  winter 
forcing-  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  bvBuRBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  tlie  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desii-od  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  follo\ring  places  : 
— Horticultm-al  Gardens,  Chis«ick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew-  Baroness  Rothscliild's  Gardens,  Gunner.sbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nm'sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Pleet^street,  Loudon. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Sliow,  at  their 
Vy  Repositoi7,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Stkeet. 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  »tc.,  at  vei"y  low  piices,  viz.  : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  C-iarden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kind.s.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta's  in  gi'eat  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Fiowei-  Stands,  Pol 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wii-e  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HANDGLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  itc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upun  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  witli  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxfoed  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  infonnation  may  be  obtained. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers.  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
sti'eet,  Oxford-streetj  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requu-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  thi-ee 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  foUows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ^  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,S00 
li        ..  ,.        1^.000  I  2^        „  .,        3,200 

V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Enprland,"  pa^e  551. 
Pai-t  2,  vol.  5.  J  fa         .    r  o  . 

The  Machine  is  moveable  doT\'n  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four.months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Rent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  Thepui-chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS  AND  TIMBER. 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING  AND  HEATING  BY  HOT 
WATER. 
A  B.  SMITH  AND  J.  GRAY,  Glebe  Place,  King's 
-tl.»  Road,  Chelsea  (Established  Nine  Years),  beg  to  inform 
the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Horticulturists,  that  the  duty  being 
now  off  Glass  and  Timber,  tliey  are  able  considerably  to' reduce 
the  price  of  Hoi-ticultural  Buildings.  From  one  of  the  Firm, 
having  been  a  Practical  Gardener  for  many  yeai's,  they  confi- 
dently state  that  every  building  erected  by  them  will  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  either  for  the  growth  of  Plants 
or  Fruit. 

Smith  and  Gbat  would  also  call  attention  to  their  system 
of  HEATING,  which  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  most  impi-oved 
and  economic  principles  consistent  mth  efficiency.  A  great  va- 
riety of  Models  and  Plans  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Forcing-houses,  Pits,  &c.  ready  for  inspection,  at 
SaiiTn  and  Gray's  Iloi-tienltural  Manufactory,  Glebe-place, 
King's-road,  Chelsea. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND   THE    BEST   KE51STER  OF  FEOST  FOE   GARDEN    USES. 


BY    HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


F  MCNEILL  &  CO  ,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London  Manuf  ittuitrs  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Terandahs,  &c.,  and  particulnrlv  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  ai-ticle,  tohinh  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  tiic  Great  Agncultural  Shows  of  Biigland,  Scoiland,  and 
Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  tiie  'best  and  cheapest 
artlde  for  roofing,  tt'c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made.  This  Felt  is  comi)osed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  mateiials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  Isameeut  Beunel  fok  the   Thames  Tct>'nel,  being 

FOUND   THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESISTER    OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M-NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  wliich  renders  it  imperrious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Peh  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  pai-t  of  the  town  or  counti*y. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (the  Only  Factout  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  arove  description  of  Rooi^ing 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and 
a  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A  PARTNER  WANTED  for  a 
NEW  HORTICULTURAL  NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  on  an  entirely  new  system.  The  Ad- 
vertiser is  about  building  a  new  Nursery  on  a  novel  and  most 
magnificient  plan.  The  Houses  are  to  consist  of  one  noble  sti-uc- 
ture,  "200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  which  space  is  to  be  covered 
with  low  span-roofs,  with  a  noble  dome  in  the  centre,  and 
the  interior  to  be  heated  by  Hot  Water,  and  divided  only  by 
Glass  Partitions  ;  and  laid  out  in  various  forms,  for  all  required 
pui-poses.  Horticulturists,  with  Money  at  command,  whose 
views  coincide  ivith  the  Advertiser's,  may  see  the  I'lans,  and 
learn  every  pai'ticular,  upon  application  to  Messrs.  J.  Weeks 
and  Day,  Hoi'ticnltm'al  Arcliitects,  Gloucester-place,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.    Early  applications  are  requested. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP.— All  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  are  hereby  informed  tltat  the  Part- 
nership hitherto  existing  between  ROB.  WHITE  and  ALFRED 
BALSTON,  as  Nuiisekymen,  Seedsmen,  Mat  Merchants, 
CojVMISSION  Agents,  &.c.,  is  tliis  day  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  will,  till  further  notice,  be  cai-ried  on  as  usual  by 
A.  Balston  alone,  under  the  name  of  R.  White  &  Co. 
A.  Balston  will  receive  and  discharge  all  debts  duo  to,  and 
owing  from,  the  firm.  The  orders  for  Mats  which  have  been 
received,  will  of  coui-se  be  executed  as  if  nothing  of  the  land 
had  occurred. — Poole  Nm'sery,  Dorset,  May  24,  1S45. 


PURE  GYPSUM,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  Lime 
by  Sulphuric  Acid;  being  in  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
itis  better  adapted  for  the  various  pm'poses  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  AgricuUm'e,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
dressmg  for  Clover,  (te.,  price  21,  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  71.  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Greek. 

pENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
^^  of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  A  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  G.'tijsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pursee, 
Secretai'y. 
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THE  NEWEST  AND  VERY  BEST  EUCUblAS 
VERHENAS  PETUXIAS.PAXSIES,  CHRYSANTIIEMCMS 
CARXATIOSS.  AND  PICOTEES. 

YOUELL  AND   CO.   continue   to  supply  the   above 
higlilv-ornnmcntal  plants  per  post,  free,  at  the  following 
prices      Tlieii-  eoUection  of  the  above  is  the  most  extensive  and 
s.'lect  in  the  ruited  Kingdom,  thus  insuring  to  the  purchaser 
the  cert-iinty  of  receiring  none  hut  tirst-rate  varieties. 
FUCHSIAS. 
YotfEiL  ii  Co.'k  8  New  and  Splendid  Seedlings,  43s. 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties  of  Fuchsias   i-s. 

12  Ditto  ditto,  New 2ls. 

.SO  Fine  Varieties    iOi- 

50  E.vtra  tine  ditto 60s. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  G».,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  lOj.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Pui-chaser, 

PANSreS.    [Sent  postage  fi-ee.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  hy  name       .        .        .    10s.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.  do.  ...    18s.         „ 

CURVSAXTHEMCilS.    [Sent  postage  free.) 
Fiftj-  of  the  newest  best  varieties,  by  name,  12s.  per  dozen  ; 
for  list  and  colours  of  which  see  their  .\dverti5ement  of  MaV.  I.J. 
PETU.VI-1S,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOTVER  SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  p.^st,  free,  for  t:.*. 

FIXE  ERICAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARArCARIA  IMBRICATA,  OK  CHILI  PINE  TREE.— Four- 
jear-old  plants,  in  (JO-sized  [lots,  S  to  10  inches,  lOi.  per  100,  or 
30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  paiticulai-s  see  Touell  &  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  2s.  Gd.  and  os.  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  in  pots  by  name,  93.  and 
12s.  per  dozen,  now  coming  forward  for  bloom. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,  hirsuta,   and  grandiflora,  9s.  per 
dozen  ;  Achimenes  pieta,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Pinus  excelsa  from  Seed,  9in.  to  1ft.,  42s  per 
dozen.— Great  Yarmouth  Xuiseiy.  May. 24,  1S45. 


Wi)t  ^avXfmev0'  orijroiTide* 


SA  T  URDA  r.  3IA  Y  24,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  TKE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WnDNKiDAY,  Mfij-  iS-Society  of  Arts  ....  8  pj(. 
Mo>l>AT,        Juna    2 — Entomolneical        .         :        .        .         B  P.M. 

T.«..v,    ^»«'  3{Hi-;^'"^      ;     ;     ;     ;     |-; 

WBiMrBSDAV,June    4 — Ro?al  Boumic  Gardena       .        .        2  p.m. 

F&UULT,        JaiJa    e-BAianJoal 8  p.m. 

COUNTRV  SHO^. 
FiHDAy,"Mav  3^— Hainmersniirh  Hearueaae. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  statements 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Glass  Trade  by  Mr.  Pil- 
KixGTox  and  Mr.  CH.iTEr,,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion who  those  gentlemen  are.  ]\Ir.  Pilkingtox, 
then,  is  a  partner  in  the  Crown,  Sheet,  and  Plate 
Glass  Works  at  St.  Helens,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom  ;  Mr.  Chatee  is  the 
principal  in  the  eminent  glass-cutting  firm  of  Chater 
and  Hayward.  They  are  both,  of  course,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  glass  ques- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  PiLKiNGTO.v  must  be  regarded  as  the 
higher  authority  of  the  two,  for  he  makes  glass, 
while  Mr.  Cuatlr  merely  cuts  and  sells  it. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  in  looking  orer 
these  documents  was  their  discrepancy.  Mr.  Pil- 
KiNGTOx  does  not  pretend  that  all  the  duty  on 
sheet-glass  and  plate,  whether  patent  or  otherwise, 
is  given  to  the  public  ;  but  he  contends  that  the 
public  gets  more  of  it  than  we  have  supposed — that 
we  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  that  "  com- 
mitted by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  in  assuming  "draw- 
backs upon  exportation  to  be  the  same  as  duty 
paid-^' — aud  that  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
rise  in  wages,  increase  of  expenses,  &c.  Sec.  And 
then  he  justifies  the  interception  of  duty  by  the 
glass  makers  by  an  argument  derived  from  the  sale 
of  Piue-apples  and  Pine-apple  plants,  the  force  ot 
which  argument  we  confess  our  inability  to  dis- 
cover. 

But  Mr.  Chater  is  a  much  bolder  advocate,  for 
he  maintains  that  not  one  iota  of  the  duty  is  inter- 
cepted, except  in  plate-glass ;  he  treats  with  con- 
tempt the  excuse  that  the  cost  of  glass  has  been 
increased  by  the  cost  of  coals,  &c.,  and  he  proceeds 
to  prove  his  case  by  figures  and  calculations. 

Will  any  one  tell  us  how  these  conflicting  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Pilkingtox,  who  makes  the  article, 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Chatek,  who  is  a  broker 
for  the  sale  of  it.  We  prefer  Mr.  Pilkixgtox's 
evideuce. 

The  latter  gentleman,  however,  insists  that  the 
duty  on  window-glass  was  not  200  per  cent.,  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  alleged,  and  as  we,  adopting  that 
statement,  have  also  assumed.  But  how  does  this 
matter  stand?  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  make  glass,  he  does  not  sell  it,  he  is  not  a 
glazier ;  he,  therefore,  could  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  derived  his  information 
from  some  other  source.  That  source  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  glass  makers' 
oifji  representation  in  writing.  If,  then,  the 
Minister  was  wrong,  and  we  poor  journalists  are 
wrong  too,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  mistake. 


was  gained  aiid  the  duties  repealed?  Is  it  trace- 
able to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  patent  plate-glass  makers  to  cancel 
tlteir  first  tariff  in  less  than  a  weeh  from  its  publi- 
calioiif  If  we  are  not  very  much  misinformed, 
that  untoward  event  arose  from  the  great  reduction 
made  by  the  plate-glass  makers  in  \.\\<iiT  small  sizes  ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  a  very  dili'erent  amount  of 
duty  would  have  been  intercepted. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Chater  sets  about  prov- 
ing our  statements  to  he  erroneous,  is  this.  We 
long  since  declared  that  the  duty  was  taken  ott' 
crown-glass,  and  that  those  who  made  that  kind  of 
material  had  acted  fairly  by  the  public  ;  we  after- 
wards ascertained  that  the  same  course  had  been 
taken  by  the  green-bottle  trade,  and  by  some,  at 
least,  of  the  flint-glass  makers,  and  we  said  so. 
But  we  alleged  that  the  .makers  of  sheet-glass, 
patent  plate,  and  plate,  had  taken  an  opposite  course. 
Mr.  Chater  answers  this  statement  by  a  flourish 
about  crown-glass,  concerning  which  there  is 
no  dispute,  and  he  treats  the  duty  on  flint- 
glass  as  unimportant,  though  the  flint-glass  makers 
themselves  complained  bitterly  of  not  getting  back 
their  Jd  alb.  ;  and  although  the  duty  amounted 
to  50,000/.  a  year.  With  respect  to  plate-glass  he 
deniesthat  the  duty  was  •2s.  lOi-rf.  afoot,says  that  it 
is  now  admitted  that  it  was  not  so  much  (admitted 
by  whom?),  and  finally  confesses  that  the  value  of 
the  reduction  in  small  sizes  is  added  to  the  price  of 
large  plates  !  If  this  is  a  refutation  of  our  allega- 
tions, it  would  have  been  better  for  the  glass-trade 
that  Mr.  Chater  should  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm them. 

In  dealing  with  the  patent  plate  question,  he 
asserts  that  all  our  prices  line  for  line  are  wrong  ; 
because  "  the  present  numbers,  weights  per  ounce, 
and  superficial  contents,  do  not  correspond."  Our 
reply  to  this  is  very  simple.  A  certain  glazing  firm 
issued  in  184i  a  paper  headed  "  Prices  of  Patent 
Plate  \Vindow-glass,"  in  which  were  two  divisions 
called  "  Best''  and  "  Seconds,"  each  subdivided  into 
three  columns,  respectively  called  No.  0,  No.  1, 
No.  2.  On  April  7,  1845,  the  same  glazing  firm 
issued  another  paper,  headed  in  the  same  way,  and 
similar  in  all  essential  respects,  except  that  a  new 
division  was  introduced,  and  called  Superior  Quality, 
A,  while  Best  had  the  letter  B  annexed,  and  Second 
iiad  the  letter  C.  The  columns  in  B  and  C  were  no 
longer  No.O,  No.  1,  and  No.2,"butare  marked  No.  0, 
No.  2,  No.  3.  In  the  new  division,  marked  "Superior 
Quality,  A,"  the  old  prices  of  "  Best"  quality  are  re- 
tained ;  but  a  reduction,  such  as  we  have  stated,  is 
made  in  the  new  divisions  marked  Best  and  Second. 
We  compared  Best  and  Second  in  1844  with  Best 
and  Second  in  1845,  and  the  result  of  that  com- 
parison is  given.  If  these  statements  are  not  com- 
parable, then  we  must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  old  prices  are  retained  ;  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  the  trade  intend  the  buyer  to  suppose 
them  comparable,  and  if  there  is  any  mistake  about 
it  they  have  to  thank  themselves.  But  let  us  take  Mr. 
CH.iTER's  own  statement;  why,  he  admits  that  3^.  is 
still  2s.6</.,45.  is  3s.  Qd.,bs.Qd.  4s.  6rf.,and  so  on.  But 
thenhetakes  credit  for  greater  thickness,  andlays  vast 
stress  upon  an  addition  of  some  3  oz  per  foot.  A 
pound  of  such  glass  costs  about  a  farthing;  how- 
ever, we  will  say  that  it  is  worth  2rf. ;  and  so, 
because  less  than  the  value  of  a  farthing  is  added 
to  a  foot  of  glass,  a  pretence  is  made  for  intercept- 
ing a  large  pai't  of  the  duty.  But  in  truth  the  in- 
creased thickness  is  a  great  gain  to  the  maker, 
because  the  cost  of  patent  plate-glass  consists 
largely  in  the  breakages  that  occur  in  the  polishing 
process  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  thicker  it  is  made 
the  smaller  becomes  that  risk. 

However  Mr.  Chatee's  cheval  de  bataille  is  the 
sheet-glass,  in  which  he  proposes  to  prove  by  figures 
that  no  duty  is  intercepted.  This  he  effects  by  the 
ingenious  contrivance  of  valuing  3  additional  ounces 
of  glass  at  \d.,  instead  of  something  less  than  a 
farthing,  and  by  charging  ^rf.  for  the  carriage  of 
those  3  ounces,  instead  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
farthing !  When  we  find  a  man  coolly  setting  down 
the  carriage  of  an  article  at  33/.  6s.  8rf.  per  ton, 
instead  of  3/.  10s.;  we  may  be  well  excused  from 
going  any  further  into  an  examination  of  his  figures. 
Why,  Mr.  Chater's  glass  must  be  sent  him  in  first- 
class  carriages  of  the  mail  train,  or  else  by  a  special 
conveyance  ?  Or,  perhaps,  his  calculations  were 
made  by  some  one  eminently  possessing  that "  com- 
mon understanding,"  which  he  reproaches  us  for 
wanting.  However,  we  admit  that  the  duties  on 
sheet  glass  in  crates  are  intercepted  to  a  smaller 
extent  than  we  at  first  supposed. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject  much  further. 


in  speaking  of  the  glass  trade  ;  now  we  certainly  did 
not  do  so  oif'ensively  ;  we  merely  used  the  word  as 
the  best  we  could  find  for  the  glass  trade  collectively, 
that  is  to  say  for  manufacturers,  cutters,  and  glaziers; 
and  our  reason  for  doiag  so  was,  the  difficulty  of 
makina:  out  who  is  really  to  blame.  The  manu- 
facturers declare  that  they  have  thrown  off  a  great 
deal  of  the  duty  ;  the  cutters  maintain  that  it  is  all 
allowed  in  the  price  ;  then,  since  the  public  does 
not  get  it,  the  glaziers  must  have  it ;  but  the 
glaziers  stoutly  deny  having  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  manufacturers. 
"  We  assure  you,"  says  one  ghizing  firm  in  corre- 
spondence with  us, "  we  are  not  the  parties  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  improper  price  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  not  allowing  the  consumers  the 
benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  we  beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  manufacturers  only  are  the 
parties  engaged  to  do  so."  Surely  this  is  enough 
to  perplex  people  with  less  common  understandings 
than  that  which  Mr.  Chater  regrets  our  not  pos- 
sessing, and  to  justify  the  term  employed  by  us. 
However,  it  is  but  fair  to  express  our  belief  that, 
although  some  glaziers  are  beyond  all  doubt  trying 
how  far  they  cau  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
employers,  yet  that  the  main  body  are  acting  as- 
fairly  as  the  manufacturers'  prices  will  permit. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  better 
times  are  coming,  and  that  the  glass  monopoly  is  in 
its  last  agonies  ;  the  creature  is  about  to  be  strangled 
by  sinewy  English  hands.  We  have  now  before  us 
the  most  positive  information  that  works  are  at  this 
moment  in  the  course  of  rapid  organisation,  where 
sheet-glass,  equal  to  the  fourth  quality  of  No.  2 
glass,  and  perhaps  better,  will  be  sold  for  2rf.  per  lb. ; 
the  present  jjrice  of  such  glass  is  about  Id.  per  lb. 
Need  we,  then,  again  say  to  the  glass  buyers,  W.ut? 
The  only  difficulty  in  making  glass  at  a  low  price 
consists  in  the  scarcity  of  workmen.  There  is  not 
above  300  men  in  the  kingdom  just  now  who  can 
blow  sheet  or  crown-glass  ;  and  so  long  as  that  is 
the  case  the  supply  must  be  short,  and  the  mono- 
poly will  continue  to  gasp.  But  we  safely  leave  the 
public  to  judge  how  long,  in  a  country  swarming 
with  intelligent  mechanics,  such  a  deficiency  of 
labour  is  likely  to  continue. 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  in  type, 
we  have  received  another  letter,  from  Mr.  Hartlet, 
of  Sunderland  ;  it  will  be  found  elsewhere,  and  will 
close  the  discussion  in  our  columns.  It  confirms 
the  main  part  of  all  our  statements,  although  it 
defends  the  glass  trade,  as  of  course  it  would.  It 
is  admirably  written,  as  we  should  expect  a  letter 
would  be  from  this  firm  ;  for  we  know  the  writer  to 
be  no  lover  of  combinations  ;  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  cheap  glass  ;  and  let  us  add,  perhaps, 
the  most  ingenious  glass  manufacturer  in  the  king- 
dom. It  will  now  be  seen  whether  or  not  we  were 
right  in  our  repeated  advice  to  buyers  to  wait. 
Let  us  recommend  them  to  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Hartley,  whose  address 
is  "  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunderland." 


We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Low, 
■Junior,  was  safe  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  on  the 
24th  of  January  ;  he  had  only  been  there  three 
or  four  days,  was  in  good  health,  and  had  seen 
some  most  interesting  plants.  If  he  succeeds  in 
examining  the  Flora  of  this  island  he  will  have 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to  botanical 
knowledge. 


coiisidering  the  excellence  of  the  authority  under   and   nothing  but   its    extreme  importance    would 
which  we  wrote.     But  how  could  it  be  a  mistake  ?   have  induced  us  to  afford  it  the  space  that  it  has 
What  co!//rf  have  been  the  cause  of  the  error  in  the!  already   occupied.     We  shall  therefore  dismiss  it 
calculations  of  the  glass  makers?  and  whence  this  j  with  a  very  few  additional  remarks, 
sudden  alteration  of  opinion  as  soon  as  the  point  |      We  have  been  blamed  for  using  the  term 'dealers,' 


CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA. 

This  was  first  discovered  by  Professor  Thuiiberg 
many  years  ago  in  Japan,  and  was  described  by  him  in 
his  "Flora  Japonica,"  page  235,  under  the  name  of 
Cupressus  japonica  ;  more  recently,  however,  the  late 
Professor  i)ou  published  a  more  detailed  account  of  it 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  vol.  18, 
page  166,  with  a  figure,  under  the  name  of  Cryptomeria 
japonica.  It  forms  an  evergreen  tree  from  40  to  50 
feet  in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  making  a  rather 
compact  head,  and  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all 
persons  now  collecting  Conifers,  on  account  of  its  sin- 
gular appearance,  which  is  so  like  that  of  Araucaria 
Cunniugliami,  or  the  Jloreton  Bay  Pine  from  Australia, 
that  a  branch  of  the  one  without  the  cones  might  very 
easily  be  mist.aken  for  that  of  the  other.  The  leaves 
are  awl-shaped,  stiff,  rather  incurved,  distant,  spiral, 
sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  and  are  borne  on  different  pails  of  the 
same  branch,  the  males  being  in  dense  terminal  clusters 
at  the  e.xtremities  of  the  principal  shoots,  like  those  of 
Gunnmghamia  sinensis,  while  the  females  are  solitary 
and  globular,  with  the  margin  of  the  scales  deeply 
fringed  with  five  strong  bristle-like  points  on  each,  and 
are  borne  on  the  small  uiferior  lateral  shoots.  The 
fruit  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  Upright 
Cypress,  and  certainly  not  so  lai-ge  as  a  Walnut,  as  was 
stated  bv  Professor  Don. 

The  timber  is  said  to  be  white,  compact,  fibrous,  and 
hi<Thlv  prized  both  in  Japan  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of" China.  The  tree  appears  to  be  very  plentifuJ,  :pa*ti- 
cularly  at   Shanghae,   where    Mr.  Fortune    found    •'■ 
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growing  last  year,  and  transmitted  living  seeds  of  it  to 
Sie  Horticultural  Society.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
such  cold  places  as  the  mountains  of  Nagasaki  in  Japan, 
and  from  Shanghae  in  China,  where  the  thermometer  is 
sometimes  within  o"  of  Zero,  accompanied  by  piercing 
■winds,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  hardy  in  England  when  fairly  established,  and 
form  quite  a  new  feature  among  Conifers.  Some  idea 
of-its  beauty  may  be  conceived  by  imagining  such  plants 
as  Araucaria  Cunninghamii,  or  A.  excelsa,  with  a  less 
aspiring  h.abit,  growing  in  the  open  au',  and  capable  of 
surviving  our  winters. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  appears  as  if  between  Cu- 
pressus  and  Taxodium,  but  ni.ay  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  Cupressus  when  in  a  seedling  state,  by  having 
more  than  two  seed-leaves  (Cupressus  has  but  two 
seed-leaves,  while  Cryptomeria  has  from  three  to  five, 
but  mostly  four),  and  at  a  more  advanced  period,  by  its 
long,  distant,  subulate,  spii-al,  incurved,  dark  green 
leaves  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  cones  having  fringed  scales. 
To  Taxodium  it  has-less  resemblance,  except  in  stature, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  it  in  a  young  state  by 
its  stiff,  subulate,  spiral,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which 
are  not  flat  and  two-rowed,  as  those  of  tlie  Taxodium  ; 
and,  finally,  by  the  fringed  scales  of  the  cones ;  the 
cotyledons  are  the  same  in  number  in  Taxodium  and 
Cryptomeria.  Its  vernacular  name  in  Japan  is  Ssugi. 
In  cultivation  it  requires  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  a 
dry  exposed  situation George  Gordon. 
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compar.-vtive  earliness  of  peas. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  essentially  necessary 
for  the  young  gardener  to  possess  a  thorough  kuowledge 
of  than  that  of  knowing  how  to  provide  a  regular 
supply  of  culiuar}'  crops,  but  this  homely  part  of  the 
art  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  studies  of 
what  is  popularly  termed  the  higher  branches,  as  if 
forsooth  the  branch  that  beai"S  the  daily  bread  were 
the  last  to  be  taken  up,  yet  such  certainly  is  the 
generally  received  view  of  this  subject,  for  all  seem 
to  agree  that  the  growing  of  rare  exotics  and  the 
culture  of  botanical  specimens  are  scientific  employ- 
ments, and  even  the  growing  of  Grapes,  Pines,  and 
other  fruits,  and  more  particularly  the  forcing  of  them 
are  respectable  enough,  but  the  moment  you  touch 
on  plain  kitchen  garden  crops,  such  as  Peas  or  Potatoes, 
the  subject  is  considered  low  or  exhausted  ;  accordingly 
"we  find  few,  if  any  really  useful  instructions  in  any 
work  on  gardening,  respecting  the  comparative  earliness 
ftf  the  different  varieties  of  culinary  crops,  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  days  necessary  to  grow  one  sort  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  its  family,  all  being  sown  in 
the  best  time  of  our  growing  season,  or  in  other  words, 
how  they  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  race,  all  having 
started  fairly,  and  from  the  same  point.  When  we 
ioolt,  for  example,  at  an  advertisement  concerning  early 
Peas,  one  might  easily  he  led  to  imagine  that  a  supply 
of  fine  green  Peas  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  was  of  little  importance,  so 
as  they  could  be  got  early  enough  in  May  and  June. 
Now  the  smnmer  Peas,  or  in  other  ^vdrds  the  slow 
grow  ing  kinds  are  very  superior  both  in  size  and  quality 
to  most  of  the  early  varieties,  and  consequently  it  be- 
comes very  desirable  to  get  these  large  fine  kinds  as 
early  as  possible  for  main  crops  ;  it  is  therefore  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  have  correct  information  to 
guide  us  towards  this  nice  point. 

But  there  is  yet  another  very  cogent  reason  for  h.tv- 
ing  correct  data  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  clue  to  guide  us  through  the  well-known 
puzzle  of  getting  .Peas  to  vegetate,  and  grow  freely, 
■when  so-iA'ii  in  hot  dry  weather.  Now  the  following 
table  will  show  that  some  fine  sorts  require  six  weeks 
longer  to  grow  than  others  ;  here  then  you  are  pre- 
sented v.'ith  a  perfect  cure  for  the  above  complaint,  for 
this  slow-growing  kind,  if  sown  in  Jlay,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  linest  mouth  of  the  year  for  Pea-growing,  ■nill 
get  well  established,  and  deeply  rooted  before  the 
hottest  of  the  season  ;  and  yet  you  will  have  the  pro- 
duce as  late  in  the  autumn,  as  if  you  had  sowm  certain 
kinds  a  month  or  six  weeks  later.  There  exists  in  some 
old  gardening  books,  the  following  excellent  rule  for 
ensuring  Peas  in  proper  succession  : — "  Always  sow 
again  as  soon  as  those  you  sowed  last  are  above-ground." 
-Now  this  role  holds  good  as  long  as  j'ou  keep  on  sow- 
ing the  same  variety  of  Pea  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
experiments  detailed  in  the  following  table,  that  if  a 
person  were  to  follov,- this  rule,  regardless  of  the  different 
varieties,  instead  of  having  green  Peas  in  regular  suc- 
cession, there  might  be  a  gap  in  the  supply,  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  during  -which  time  woe-betide  the  luckless 
■wight  that  should  have  to  face  an  angry  cook,  day  by 
day,  thus  empty  handed.  Now  it  is  perfectly  e.osy  for 
a  man  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exact  time  required  to 
mature  one  sort  as  compared  with  another,  although  he 
mj»y  have  grown  many  varieties  of  Peas,  and  that  too 
for  years,  because  no  compai'ison  can  fairly  be  made  by 
any  extent  of  practice,  however  keenly  observed.  If 
the  samples  are  sowed  in  succession,  they  must  be  tried 
in  soil  and  situation  as  similar  as  possible,  sown  on  the 
same  day,  and  neither  early  nor  late,  but  in  the  best 
time  of  our  growing  season  ;  for  Peas  sown  three 
'^"^nAiith-s  before  the  1st  of  March,  may  not  be  fit  for  table 
"three  day^  earlier  than  those  sown  on  that  day.  It  is 
/  tberefore  the  growing  days  that  must  be  counted,  and 
not  the  time,  a  crop  may  have  been  in  the  ground  if 
we  attempt  to  gain  correct  information  on  the  matter; 
■henec!  the  value  of  the  rule  above  referred  to,  that  orders 
f  a  fresh  sowing  to  be  made  when  the  last  sown  are 
above-ground  ; "  fur,  be  it  observed,  that  rule  measures 


its  steps  in  succession,  not  by  months  or  days,  but  by 
the  scale  of  growth  of  that  season,  be  it  quick  or  slow. 

With  a  view  of  carrying  out  this  principle,  and  ob- 
taining some  data  that  niigl^t  be  depended  upon,  I  sowed 
15  samples  of  Peas,  on  2Sth  March,  1814,  each  sort  on 
a  raised  bed  about  1  foot  higher  than  the  general  level; 
along  the  centre  of  each  bed  a  drill  was  made,  16  feet 
in  length,  and  in  this  drill  half  a  pint  of  Peas  were  de- 
posited, as  evenly  as  possible,  and  the  rows  of  Peas  "were 
12  feet  apart  ;  the  soil,  a  stiff  loam,  W-as  deeply  trenched 
and  newly-manured  with  night-soil  that  liad  been  disin- 
fected with  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  charred  saw- 
dust, and  though  this  manure  increases  the  fruit  of  every 
crop  to  which  I  have  applied  it,  it  certainly  yields  less 
straw  than  usual,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
the  samples  of  Peas  so  short.  Scarlet-runners,  too, 
manured  ii-i  the  same  Avay  were  not  more  than  .4  feet  in 
height,  and  loaded  with  pods  unusually  large.  The 
order  of  this  crop  seemed  quite  reversed,  for  it  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  see  Scarlet-runners  short  of  fruit ;  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  that  has  occurred  with  me  of 
their  being  short  of  fodder.  I  find  from  books  and 
observation,  however,  that  guano  and  many  other 
manures  have  their  oddities  in  like  manner,  some  tend- 
ing to  increase  straw  and  some  grain. 

From  these  and  other  experiments,  I  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing practical  lesson  in  the  culture  of  Peas,  that  the 
lines  or  rows  should  be  a  long  ■s^'ay  apart,  say  15  feet ; 
that  the  beds  in  which  the  Peas  grow  should  be  trenched 
if  possibb,  3  feet  in  depth,  .and  raised  at  least  1  foot 
above  the  general  level  ;  this  gives  the  earth  in  which 
they  grow  less  r.ain  and  more  sun  ;  the  land  moreover 
should  be  richly  manured,  not  only  on  the  surface  spit 
but  also  at  the  second  and  even  the  third  spit  ;  then  if 
it  comes  a  ■wet  season  your  Peas  lie  high  and  dry,  and 
in  case  of  heat  their  roots  will  have  a  healthy  range 
beyond  its  reach. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
'  The  Wireworms.  —  Repeated  inquiries  respecting 
these  troublesome  insects  induce  me  to  give  a  sketch 
of  their  economy,  which  is  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  since  they  visit  both  fields 
and  g.'-rdeus  sparing  neither  Corn,  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Potatoes,  or  pasture-land  ;  and  revelling  alike 
upon  Cabbages,  and  Carnations,  Lettuces  and  Pansies. 
In  an  early  number  of  this  Paper,-*  the  natural  history 
of  the  snake-millipedes  was  published  ;  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  agriculturists  for  the  ■wireworm,  but  thev 
are  not  even  insects.  The  Irve  wirewornis  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  which  are  called  in  England 
skip-jacks,  or  spring-beetles,  from  the  power  they  pos- 
sess of  leaping  up  to  recover  their  feet,  when  placed 
upon  their  backs ;  and  from  the  distinct  snap  which  one 
hears  on  such  occasions,  they  are  also  tei'med  snap,  or 
click-beetles,  and  also  blacksmiths,  but  the  scientific 
name  of  the  genus  is  Elater. 

Of  the  various  species  that  inhabit  this  country,  there 
are  probably  only  three  or  four  whose  larvce  do  much 
mischief ;  tbey  are  the  Elater  spectator,  E.  obscurus; 
E.  lineatus,  and  E.  ruficaudis.  Their  economy  is 
similar  ;  and  as  the  Elater  lineatus  has  been  most 
frequently  reared,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  its  history. 
The  beetles  are  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  woods  and 
hedges,  from  April  to  July  :  the  females  are  supposed 
to  lay  their  oval  whitish  eggs  in  the  earth,  close  to  the 
plant  which  is  selected  to  supply  nourishment  to  the 
future  progeny  ;  and  no  sooner  are  the  larvte  hatched 
than  they  commence  eating  into  the  stem  or  root,  not 
unfi-equently  ascending  the  centre  of  the  stalk,  even 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  arc  at  first  very 
minute,  but  often  become  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
when  full-grown  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  five 
years  in  undergoing  their  transformations,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  for  I  have  kept  them  10  or  12 
months  without  discovering  any  material  change  in  their 
stature.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  feeding,  having 
cast  off  three  skins,  as  they  increased  in  size,  tliey  form 
an  oval  cell  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  where 

*  Tol.  i.,  p.  196. 


they  change  about  July  or  August,  to  pupse,  ■n-hich  ex- 
hibit the  members  of  the  future  insect  so  perfectly, 
that  the  genus  may  be  identified.  After  remaining  in 
this  state,  sometimes  for  a  few  weeks  only,  at  others 
for  many  months,  the  beetles  issue  forth  rejoicing  in  the 
spring. 

The  wireworm  has  been  so  designated  from  its  ex- 
treme toughness.  That  of  Elater  lineatus  'is  very 
smooth  and  shining,  of  an  ochreous  colour,  with  a  few 
hairs  scattered  over  its  body  ;  it  is  semicylindrical,  the 
head  is  flattened  or  wedge-shaped,  with  two  little  horns, 
and  a  minute  eye-like  dot  on  each  side ;  the  mouth  is 
pitchy,  and  furnished  -with  two  strong  horny  mandibles, 
maxilliE,  palpi,  &c.  ;  the  body  is  composed  of  12  seg- 
ments, the  first  thoracic  one  being,  the  longest,  the  two 
following  the  shortest ;  to  these  are  attached  three  pairs 
of  small  bristly  legs  composed  of  four  joints,  terminated 
by  a  simple  claw  ;  the  eight  following  segments  have  a 
spiracle  on  each  side,  the  apical  one  is  long  and  conical, 
with  two  large  spiracles  near  the  base,  and  a  prehensile 
foot  beneath  :  fig.  2,  fig.  3,  magnified.  The  pupa  is  of 
a  yellowish-white  colour,  elliptical,  the  head  obtuse,  with 
two  little  tubercles ;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  move- 
able and  pointed  appendages. 


-^^ 


The  beetle  named  by  Linn^us  Elater  lineatus  is  of  a 
dull  brown  colour,  with  short  ochreous  depressed  hairs'; 
the  horns  are  not  long,  but  compressed,  rusty,  and  11- 
jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  the  largest  and  stoutest, 
the  second  and  third  the  smallest,  and  obovate ;  the 
head  is  rather  large  and  bent  down,  thickly  and 
minutely  punctured  ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  small,  black, 
and  shining  ;  the  thorax  is  similarly  punctured,  very 
convex  and  suborbicular,  the  front  being  a  little  trun- 
cated, the  hinder  angles  projecting,  aud  forming  two 
trigouate  spines  of  an  ochreous  colour  ;  there  is  also  a 
faint  channel  down  the  centre  ;  the  scutel  is  depressed, 
and  rather  circular  ;  the  elytra  are  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  thorax,  and  elliptical,  the  apex  conical ;  they 
are  minutely  punctured  with  nine  punctured  stris  on 
each  ;  the  alternate  spaces  ferruginous  or  cinereous  ; 
the  ample  wings  are  folded  beneath  them  in  repose  ;  the 
underside  of  the  thorax  is  furnished  with  a  strong  tooth, 
which  is  fitted  into  a  groove  in  the  breast,  and  this  forms 
the  leaping  apparatus  ;  the  female  is  furnished  with  a 
horny  ovipositor  ;  the  six  legs  are  small,  of  a  rusty 
brown :  the  tarsi,  ferruginous  ;  claws,  minute  :  fie.  4 
fig.  o,  magnified. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  insects,  I  must 
refer  to  the  5th  vol.  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal," where  the  subject  is  also  illustrated  by  two  plates  ; 
and  the  best  modes  of  preventing  theii-  ravages  are 
discussed.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gardener,  that  the  wireworms  are  frequently  in 
troduced  into  his  grounds  with  the  loam  from  Grass  and 
heathy-lands  ;  consequently  every  little  lump  of  earth 
ought  to  be  broken  before  it  is  put  on  the  flower-borders; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  plaut  choice 
Carnations,  and  fine  Pansies,  in  beds  surrounded  by 
turf,  for  in  all  probability  it  swarms  with  wireworms, 
which  will  soon  quit  tljeir  old  haunts  to  partake  of  more 
delicate  fare.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  best  plan  is 
to  plant  Daisies,  and  place  slices  of  Potato  around,  to 
decoy  the  wireworms.  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Beet-root, 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  Apples,  and  young  Lettuces,  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way.  Fig.  1,  represents  a  Wheat 
plant  tr.ansmitted  to  me  the  end  of  April,  with  a  small 
wireworm  eating  into  the  stem,  nearly  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
line. — Huricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Glass. — I  have  carefully  perused  your  several  articles 
and  correspondence  relative  to  glass,  a  rd  it  appears  to 
me  you  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  ni  .  d  that  the  glass 
trade  is  complicated  and  highly  artificial,  with  noteless 
than  60  vai-ious  qualities,  thicknesses,  &c.,  created  in 
some  measure  by  the  excise  laws,  but  fostered  by  the 
eccentricities  of  gentlemen,  the  crotchets  of  architects, 
the  vagaries  of  builders,  and  the  absurdities  of  glaziers, 
to  all  of  which  we  manufacturers  most  willingly  pander; 
in  attempting,  therefore,  to  make  your  readers  Under- 
stand the  true  merits  of  the  case  by  going  into  the 
various  trade  tariffs  in  detail,  and  exhibiting  a  lonf 
array  of  figures,  you  deceive  yourself  and  mystify  the 
public.  Every  manufacturer,  whether  of  glass,  iron,  or 
aught  else,  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
various  states  of  the  market,  regulated,  as  it  must  be, 
by  the  supply  of  an  article  and  the  demand  for  it ;  at 
tunes  the  profit  may  be  excessive,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  at  other  periods  he  must  rest  satisfied  without  any. 
In  reference  to  gkiss  the  immediate  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers. 1st.  By  the  depreciation  m  value  of  build- 
ings rendered  necessary  and  expensive  by  the  excise 
laws.  2d.  By  the  loss  of  25  per  cent,  on  theii-  stocks. 
3d.    By   the    comparative    stoppage    of   their    works 
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from  tlie  Uth  February  to  the  5th  April,  daring 
which  period  the  workmen's  wages  .-ind  the  general 
expenses  of  their  establishments  were  paid  out  of  capital. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  were  absolute  losses 
sustained  by  the  manufacturei-s,  and  which  I  contend 
the  public  ought  to  refund,  there  is  also  the  great  ad- 
vance in  wages,  fuel,  &c.  ;  caused,  partly  by  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  mainly  by  the  increased 
demand  for  glass ;  such  a  combination  of  cii'cumstances 
would  cause  an  advauce  in  the  price  of  any  article.  I 
am  most  willing  to  admit  that  iu  some  descriptions  of 
glass  the  price  has  not  been  reduced  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  duty  repealed  ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  correct 
w-ay  of  putting"  it  to  say  the  manufacturers  are  pocketing 
part  of  the  duty.  Glass,  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, advanced  in  price,  say  5  per  cent.,  this  being 
independent  of  the'  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  given  up  to  thepubUc.  If  the  present 
scarcity  of  labour  contmues,  another  advance  iu  the 
price  of  glass  is  inevitable  ;  yet,  surely,  you  would  not 
in  that  case  say  we  were  pocketing  another  portion  of 
the  duty  ;  it  would  be  as  rational  to  argue  that  the  iron- 
manufacturers  had  agreed  to  pocket  the  glass-duties, 
because  at  the  period  of  their  repeal  they  advanced  the 
price  of  iron.  You  need  not 'fear  our  getting  excessive 
profits;  the  large  amount  of  surplus  capital  in  the  glass- 
trade  keeps  aUve  too  keen  a  competition,  and  ample 
protection  is  thus  afforded  the  public.  Having  said  thus 
much  in  self-defence,  I  am  quite  prepared  and  willing 
candidly  to  admit  that  your  main  ground  of  complaint, 
the  non-supply  of  a  cheap  gliissfor  horticultural  purposes 
is  well  founded,  the  cheapest  glass  in  the  market  bemg 
sold  at  i^d.  per  foot,  weighing  about  11  ozJ  to  the  foot; 
but  what  is  required  is  a  coarse  thick  glass,  not  less  than 
16  oz.  to  the  foot,  and  from  that  to  20  oz.,  and  at  some- 
thing like  Sil.  per  foot ;  at  present  the  great  scarcity  of 
labour  prevents  such  a  desideratum  from  being  accom- 
plished ;  all  the  crown  and  sheet-glass  makers  in  Great 
Britain  (and  they  do  not  exceed  300),  are  fuUy  employed 
in  working  at  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  glass,  being 
the  most  profitable  emplojTnent  for  masters  and  men, 
and  we  cannot  employ  a  single  workman  at  a  rate  of 
wages  which  will  be  necessary  before  a  cheap  glass  can 
be  introduced  into  the  market.  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  trade,  and  the  difficulties  we  lahoui' 
under,  I  may  mention  tliat  I  would  gladly  pay  any 
day  a  bonus  of  1000?.  for  10  glass-blowers  competent 
to  make  glass  suitable  for  horticultural  purposes, 
if  they  would  work"  four  days  a^  week,  of  10  hours 
a  day.  for  30s.,  which  must  be  admitted  is  ample; 
and  I  could  well  afford,  and  would  at  once  send 
all  they  made  into  the  market  at  Sd.  per  foot,  and  per- 
haps ultimately  at  2id.  ;  but  till  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  labour  iu  the  market,  and  upon  some  such  terms 
as  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  childish  to  attack  the  manu- 
facttirers  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  glass,  or  for  failing 
to  supply  the  market  with  every  article  in  demand;  they 
really  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  the  whole  being  re- 
gulated by  the  demand  and  the  means  attainable  for  its 
supply.  I  trust  your  readers  will  soon  get  supplied 
with  a  thick  cheap  horticultural  glass. — James  Hartley, 
Wear  Glass  TVurks,  Sunderland. 

Glazing. — I  have  just  completed  a  small  stove,  fitted 
with  Burbidge  and  Healy's  gutters  for  bottom-heat, 
which  act  admirably,  but  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
space  for  fire  be  made  somewhat  larger  than  they  gene- 
rally recommend.  The  gutters  are  merely  covered  with 
loose  tiles,  and  a  flooring  of  Oak  slabs,  about  3  ins.  above 
the  top  of  the  tiles,  supports  the  plimging  materuil.  What 
would  you  recommend  this  to  be — sawdust,  tan,  or  sand  I 
[Sand.]  The  stove  -will  be  chiefly  used  for  flowering  stove 
plants.  I  am  glazing  it  with  sheet-glass,  of  the  -Ith  quahty, 
weighing  nearly  16  ozs.  to  the  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  Sd.  per  ft. 
less  20  per  cent,  discount,  which  brings  it  to  little  more 
than  6id.  per  foot  or  pound.  [According  to  Jlr.  Clia- 
ter  this  glass  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  aid.  ;  see 
p.  329.]  The  frames  will  be  36  inches  by  6  inches. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  wholesale  price.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  glass  may  be  imported  from  Belgium  even 
cheaper  than  this.  The  price  there  of  what  they  call 
half-white-and-green  glass,  for  hothouses  of  any  size, 
is  10s.  6d.  per  100  feet.  The  box  of  100  feet  may,  per- 
haps, weigh  jcwt.,  which,  at  lit?,  per  lb.,  would  be 
10s.  6d.  more  ;  add,  for  freight  and  all  charges,  5s.  per 
bos,  and  you  have  a  total  cost  of  26s.  per  100  feet,  or  .n, 
fraction  more  than  od.  per  foot  for  panes  of  any  size  not 
exceeding  some  3  or  4  feet.  Were  the  glass  of  the  same 
thickness  as  our  crown-glass,  the  duty  would  not  be 
more  than  Ss. ;  with  all  expenses  about  2^d.  per  foot. 
The  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  able,  however,  to 
make  glass  much  cheaper  than  they  now  offer  to  sell 
it  at,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  glass  I  now  buy 
at  6^d.  might  not  be  sold  profitably  at  4a.,  which  would 
be  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  cost  of  making  it  in  Bel- 
gium.—£.  C. 

Electric  Agency  applied  to  Horticulture. — I  have 
been  making  several  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  My  appli- 
cation of  the  subtle  agent  has  been  through  the  medium 
of  galvanism,  and  as  it  is  generated  it  is  totally  under 
control,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  is  collected  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  .always 
subject  to  the  uncertain  fluctuations  known  to  exist  in 
telluric  and  atmospheric  electi-ieity.  My  experiments 
are,  of  course,  far  from  matured,  but  yet  they  may  not 
be  void  of  interest  to  yourself. — First  Eiperiment :  I 
took  an  old  50-pair  galvanic  trough,  and  hned  one-half 
the  length  of  one  side  with  zinc,  and  the  opposite  side 
iu  a  similar  manner  with  copper ;  they  being  about 
12  inches  long  and  2  deep,  leaving  a  distance  between 


the  plates  of  4  inches,  and  connected  by  a  zinc  band. 
The  trough  was  filled  with  moist  soil  and  Turnip-seed 
sown  thickly  upon  the  surface  and  pressed  into  it,  but 
not  covered,  one-half  being  underthe  galvanic  influence, 
the  odier  in  a  natural  state.  Kesults :  The  seeds 
under  galvanic  influence  swelled  and  sprouted  many 
hours  before  the  others,  and  twice  as  many  vegetated  ; 
and  by  the  time  they  were  all  well  up  the  galvanic 
ones  had  the  advantage  of  24  hours.  I  should  tell 
you  that  they  were  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
more  than  60°,  and  were  all  well  up  in  three  days  ; 
therefore  24  hours  is  a  most  extraordin-ai-y  advance. 
Secnnd  Experiment :  I  lined  a  common  flower-pot, 
6  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  4  at  the  bottom,  with 
zinc  and  copper,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  plates 
being,  of  course,  deeper  ;  I  then  sowed  three  Cucumber- 
seeds  in  it,  and  three  in  another  pot,  without  galvanism, 
and  placed  both  in  the  same  temperatm-e,  as  the  last 
experiment.  Results  :  In  the  coiu'se  of  two  days,  the 
galvanic  seeds  appeared  1 1  hours  before  the  otliere  ;  in 
three  d.ays  both  were'  v>-ell  up,  the  galvanised  having 
greatly  the  advantage  in  strength  and  colour,  and  going 
a-head  rapidly.  After  a  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the  gal- 
vanised seeds  seemed  to  h.ave  the  advantage  of  four 
d.iys'  growth,  were  m.uch  darker  in  colour,  and  about 
twice  as  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  I  also  tried  an 
experiment  with  some  Peas,  which  had  been  sown 
some  time  previously,  and  were  just  cutting  the  ground. 
A.  zinc  plate,  1  foot  square,  was  placed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  double  rows,  and  buried  to  an  inch  below  its 
upper  edge,  and  a  similai-  plate  of  copper  was  buried  at 
the  other  end  to  the  same  depth,  and  connected  by  a 
copper  wire.  The  weather  was  shower}',  and  the 
growth  of  all  was  rapid.  In  the  course  of  30  hours, 
the  g.alvanised  ones  had  assumed  a  darker  appearance, 
and  were  more  regularly  up,  than  the  others,  and  de- 
cidedly in  advance  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
they  were  so  much  forwarder  than  the  others,  as  to  be 
easily  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  were  alto- 
gether much  higher  and  stronger.  I  am  also  trying  an 
experiment  with  some  Potatoes,  but  they  are  not  up 
yet.  These  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  me, 
that  I  intend  to  try  the  principle  upon  an  acre  of 
Barley,  and  am  preparing  the  wu'es  for  that  purpose  ; 

and,  when  finished,  will  send  you  the  results A . 

3{oss. — I  h.ave  used  tins  for  many  years  in  a  v.ariety 
of  ways.  Half-hardy  plants  may  be  effectively  protected 
by  it,  and  many  kiads  of  flowers  may  be  forced  in  it. 
In  this  way  I  have  flowered  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Narcissus, 
Lily  of  the  Valley, Cyclamens,  Van  Thol  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Crown  Imperials,  double  and  single  Violets,  Pinks,  and 
Carnations.       The   woodcut    represents    the   smallest 


plant  of  many  Hyacinths  which  I  have  grown  in  balls 
of  Moss  here  this  season.  The  plant  is  suspended  by  a 
wire  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  the  lower  p.art  of 
the  ball  a  Beet-root  is  inserted  with  tlie  head  downwards, 
the  beautiful  red  leaves  of  which  curling  up  round  the 
hoM,  has  a  very  novel  and  interesting  efi'ect.  I  also  use 
Moss  as  a  covering  for  Mushroom  beds  ;  to  its  use  I 
.attribute  much  of  my  success  in  cultivating  the  ilush- 
room. — H.  Hotrers,  Biisbridpe,  Surrey. 

Labels  made  of  Glass.— The  best  kind  of  label  for 
niarkmg  plants  is  a  problem  that,  I  thmk,  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  The  marks  on  wood  or  iron  soon  become 
indistinct.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  glass  drew  my 
attention  to  the  subject.  No.  1  is  a  tube  of  glass,  half- 
inch  internal  diameter,  about  2  inches  long  from 
shoulder  to  bottom  ;  the  name  of  the  plant  is  printed 


or  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,'}  about^li  inch  square, 
folded  cylindrically,  and  introduced  into  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  then  corked  and  sealed  with  resin,  sealing-wax, 
asphalte,  thick  paint,  or  other  cement.  A  piece  of  very 
slender  copper-wire  is  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  tube 
by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  wooden  or  metallic 
support,  or  to  the  branch  of  a  sl)rub  or  tree.  The  above 
will  probably  be  most  generally  used,  as  the  label  can 
be  introduced  or  changed  at  pleasure.  But  No.  2,  in 
which  the  tube  is  closed  hermetically,  will,  on  account 
of  its  neatness  and  perfection,  be  preferred  by  many. 
When  used,  the  names  of  the  plants  must  be  sent  to  the 
glass-blower  to  be  inserted  before  sealing  the  tube 
hermetically.— Jos.  C.  Gamble,  St.  Helens.  Lancashire. 
[This  is  a  very  neat  and  excellent  label  ;  it  was,  we 
believe,  originally  employed  in  Italy,  and  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Loudon's  "  Gardeners  Maga- 
zine." Another  kind,  6  or  9  inches  long,  is  stuck  into 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  plants.  No  doubt  the  glass- 
blowers  will  soon  bring  them  into  notice.] 

Truffles. — I  herewith  send  you  a  specimen  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  true  English  Truffle,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Truffle  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  para- 
sitical fungus  ;  although  I  admit  that  this  specimen 
goes  far  to  establish  a  contrary  opinion.  Since  my' 
communication  appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  inquu'ies  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them 
I  have  answered,  and  I  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  are  really  in  earnest.  To  others  I  would  briefly 
say,  I  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into  useless  controversy. 
As  I  before  stated,  my  principal  reason  for  sending  the 
inclosed  specimen  is  to  set  at  rest  the  following  ques- 
tion : — Is  the  Truffle  a  parasite  or  not !  to  which  I 
answer,  it  is  not.  This  Truffle  was  dug  about  eight 
hours  ago,  and,  consequently,  will  reach  you  as  fresh 
as  if  growing,  which  you  will  easily  recognise  by  the 
peculiar  and  agreeable  fragrance  it  emits.  You  will 
perceive  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  root  of  a  Beech- 
tree  apparently  fastened  on  the  side  of  the  Truffle,  and 
to  all  appearance  resembling  the  glutinous  root  of  a 
parasitical  fungus  ;  but  if  you  separate  it  from  the 
Truffle,  you  wUl  fiud  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
of  stubborn  resistance,  but  a  clean  separation  takes 
place,  leaving  a  little  knob,  or  w.arty  swelling  on  the 
root,  and  a  flat  mark  only  on  the  Truffle.  This  clearly 
demonstr.ates  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  parasite,  for  was  it 
so,  a  part  of  the  bark,  or  rind,  of  the  root  would  come 
away  with  it  when  the  sep.iration  took  place.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Truffle  is  not  a  parasite,  but  on 
coming  in  contact  with  any  living  substance  favourable 
to  its  nature,  will  emit  an  excrementitious  matter,  and 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  Beech,  or  other  trees,  and  be- 
come fi.xed  to  it  hke  a  parasite.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
occurrences  like  this  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men  tliat  it  is  a  parasite. — IT'.  Prestoe. 

Gardeners  at  Exhibitions — (see  p.  329.)  —  At  the  outset 
I  msh  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  consider  it  a 
breach  of  decorum  for  any  one  to  loiter  in  the  tents,  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  visitors  at  the  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  now  that  ground  is  clear,  a  word  to  a  "  Fel- 
low of  the  Horticultural  Society."  Tickets  of  admission 
are  given  only  to  those  who  bring  Objects  for  exhibition, 
and,  generally  speaking,  these  ai-e  collections.  From 
the  day  that  the  shows  of  the  last  season  ceased,  these 
collections  have  been  the  objects  of  solicitous  care  and 
thought  both  by  day  and  night.  The  filthy  fumes  of 
tobacco,  sulphur,  &c.  have  been  endured  whenever  it 
has  been  necessary  to  destroy  insects  that  would  injure 
the  beauty  of  the  fohage  of  the  plants  ;  and,  at  last,  the 
eve  of  a  new  series  of  exhibidons  arrives.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  gardener  is  busy  with 
preparation,  packing  his  plants,  &c.,  and,  in  very  many 
instances,  after  eating  a  hasty  meal,  and  taking  a  little 
sleep,  he  is  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  whilst  '-F.  H.  S."  and 
the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  are  buried  in  comfortable 
repose.  Arrived  at  the  gardens  he  takes  his  tm'n  for  a 
place  to  unload.  Then  comes  the  removal  of  aU  the 
various  appliances  which  h.ave  preserved  his  plants 
from  injury  in  their  transit ;  there  he  is  to  be  seen 
arranging  them  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  here  a 
little  alteration,  there  tmother.  Then  there  is  the  pro- 
curing tickets  to  attach  to  them,  then  the  obtaming  his 
ticket  for  admission,  and  by  the  time  he  has  had  a 
hasty  walk  through  the  tents,  the  appearance  of  the 
pohce  proclaims  the  hour  to  withdraw.  This  is  a  true 
picture  of  the  eng.igement  of  the  hulk  of  the  exhibitors. 
I  myself,  as  one,"with  three  men  to  assist  my  gardener, 
never  could  find  time  to  examine  the  different  contri- 
butions to  these  gi-and  displays.  Obliged,  therefore,  to 
defer  doing  so,  until  after  the  general  admission,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  sometimes  the  fault  is  committed 
of  lingering  too  long  before  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  gardeners 
so  offending  not  to  acknowledge  it  by  unmediately 
moving  when  spoken  to  in  a  proper  manner.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  some  who  claun  superiority  over 
the  poor  gardener,  who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has 
had  hitherto  to  content  himself  after  his  retirement 
from  the  garden  with  bread  and  cheese,  porter,  and  an 
onion.  Only  last  year  some  ladies  requested  a  sight  of 
my  collection,  and  the  space  before  it  being  fairly 
taken  possession  of  by  persons  of  high  standing  in  society, 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  obtained  it  for  them,  after  re- 
questing the  policemen  in  the  seedling  tent  to  see 
that  the  rule  to  move  on  was  enforced.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  gai-deners  for  several  years  past ;  and  I  mamtam, 
that  as  a  body,  their  conduct  at  these  exhibitions  is  ad- 
mh-able,  and  always  improving.  I  will  conclude  by  an 
anecdote,  better  known  on  a  gun-deck  than  at  Chiswick. 
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"  Two  old  tars  were  standing  on  the  beech  waiting  to 
see  Nelson's  remains  come  ashore,  when  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  came  up  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  and  touching 
one  of  them  on  the  shoulder  said,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
'  stand  on  one  side  jou  fellows  ! '     '  Fellows  !  '  said  the 
man,  turning  round,  and  pushing  his  low-erowned  hat 
off  his  one  eve, '  We're  Trafalgar  fellows.'     Then  to 
his  shipmate, '  Jack,'  said  he,  'if  it  had  not  been  for  such 
fellows  as  you  and  I,  this  fine  don  and  his  consort,  with 
all  their  fal-lals,  might  have  slung  their  hammock  under 
the  lee  of  the  best  hedge  Johnny  Crappo  would  have  let 
them  have.'  '  You're  riuht,'  said  the  gentleman,  touched 
with   the  reproof,    '  here's  half  a  crown  to  drink  the 
king's  health.'     '  Thanlc  you,  sir,'  said  the  sailor,  with 
an  altered  voice,  and  touching  his  hat, '  thank  you,  sir,' 
we  can  drink  the  king's  health  at  our  own  expense  ;  but 
now  you  had  better  sheer  into  our  berth."  So  much  for 
manner  of  speech.     Is  it  right  language  to  use  to  a 
deserving  body  of  men,  to   call  them  low  g.ardeners  ? 
"  F.  H.  S."  does  so  by  implication,  when  he  appeals  for 
their  exclusion   as   a  body.     How  much  better,  when 
looking  over  the  marvellous  productions  of  their  skill 
and  industry,  to  exercise  a  little  forbearance,  to  pay 
them  a  well-merited  tribute  of  praise,  remembering  how 
much  the  Society  owes  to  their  labours  hi  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.     And  how  well  also  to  remember  how  it 
is  low  servants  are  made.     They  are  made  by  the  low 
conduct  of  masters.      No   such    persons    issue    from 
establishments  where  the  employer  feels  it  a  part  of  his 
daily  duty  to  see  that  all  around  him  are  morally  and 
physically  cared  for,  as  they  should  be.     But  no  more  ; 
fair-play  is  a  jewel,  and  whilst   I  can  say  an  honest 
word  in  favour  of  a  meritorious  class,  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  do  it.   If  horticulture  is  to  flourish,  the  Society 
and  gardeners  must  depend  on  each  other  ;  and  the 
new  arrangements  for  the  comforts  of  the  latter  deserve 
the  warmest  praise.— ^n  Exkibilor,  and  also  a  F.  H.  S. 
Graflinii. — It    is   often,   in    grafting   upon    slender 
Stocks  and  branches,  very  inconvenient  to  attach  and 
support  a  great  lump  of  clay,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  will,  either  in  very  wet  or  very 
dry  weather,  crack  and  fall  away.     Last  spring  I  made 
trial  of  sheet  India-rubber,  cut  into  narrow  strips  or 
bandages,  from  i  to  ^  of  an  inch  broad,  which  I  applied 
to  the  graft — having  first  fixed  the  graft  with   bast — 
and  with  success.     The  India-rubber  presents  all  the 
requisites  sought  for  in  clay  ;  it  is  air-tight  and  water- 
tight, and,  moreover,  it  will  not  fall   away  ;  and  it  is 
elastic,  which  admits  of  the  swelling  of  the  scion  in  its 
growth,-  and  it  is  applied  with  perfect  ease  and  quick- 
ness.    After  \\Tapping  the  bandage  round  the  graft  and 
stock,  as  you  would  a  linen  bandage  on  a  cut  finger,  the 
last  turn  only  requires  securing  by   tying  ^'ith  a  bit  of 
thread  or  thin  bass  ;  and  it  has  a  very  light  and  neat 
appearance,  when  the  operation  is  completed. — G.  L. 

Toads. — Your  entomological  authority  "  R."  states 
in  a  late  Number  of  the  Chronicle,  that  he  has  "  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  toads,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, become  viviparous."  Now  as  this  is  a  question 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  I  should  be  particularly  obliged  by  a  detailed 
Statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  this  extraordinary 
statement  is  founded.  Has  "  R."  conducted  such  a 
series  of  well-considered  experiments  as  "would  justify 
so  novel  and  interesting  a  conclusion  ?  For  it  must  be 
recollected  that  an  exception  so  important  as  this,  to  a 
known  law,  in  the  history  of  a  whole  group  of  animals, 
cannot  be  admitted,  nor  ought  to  have  been  advanced 
on  slighter  grounds  than  an  absolute  expf^rimentum 
crucis. —  Thomas  Bell,  Sel6r,rne.  [We  have  no  doubt 
that  "  R."  will  publish  his  evidence  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
possession  of  what  he  regards  as  sufficiently  strong.  At 
present  his  hint  must  be  taken  as  a  hint,  and  no  more.] 
Nurserymeti^s  Adfertiseineuts. — P-^'lSii^nt  in  advance, 
as  often  required  in  advertisements  of  florists  and  nur- 
serymen, is  a  plan  sometimes  liable  Ho  abuse,  however 
convenient,  if  fairly  and  punctually  acted  upon  by  the 
advertisers.  There  is  a  Kentish  nurseryriian  (I  do  not 
now  more  particularly  point  to  him),  advertising,  with 
the  above  condition,  sometimes  in  the  Vhronicle,  to 
whom,  on  March  26th,  a  daughter  of  mine  sent  a  fist  of 
plants  required,  and  a  post-office  order  for  their  amount. 
Nothing  being  heard  for  near  a  month,  I  wrote  myself 
a  civil  letter,  stating  as  above,  and  requesting  to  hear  in 
explanation.  Still  hearing  nothing,  I  wrote,I  think, on  the 
the  1st  May,  but  certainly  about  that  time,  to  the  post- 
office  in  which  the  order  was  made  payable,  to  ask  if 

there  really  was  such  a  person  as  Mr. ?  and  whether 

they  knew  the  person  to  whom  the  order  (describing  it 
by  its  No.  and  amount)  had  been  paid?     May  4th,  I 

had  the  postmaster's  reply,  "  that  they  knew  Mr.  , 

who  wa-s  in  considerable  business,  and  considered  a 
respectable  person,  and  that  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  inquiry  to  him,  when  he  replied,  that 
he  )iad  mislaid  (!)  the  lady's  order.;— but  would  write." 
I  waited  till  the  7th  or  Sth  (I  am  not  now  sure  which), 
still  in  vain,  and  then  wrote  a  sharp  letter,  enclosing 
a  renewed  order,  and  intimating  the  probability  of  legal 
proceedings  ;  and  this  at  last  brought,  on  May  l.ith,  a 
part  of  the  order.  Some  of  the  plants  ordered  (and 
which  being  advertised  in  March,  might  then,  no  doubt, 
have  been  had),  they  could  not  send,  having  sold  them 
out  ;  and  the  value  of  these  last  was  returned.  I 
should  perhaps  not  now  have  related  those  circumstances, 
had  not  accident  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  another  person,  a  tradesman,  fond  of  flowers,  in  a 
town  near  my  residence,  had  had  very  similar  treatment 
to  complain  of  from  the  very  same  person,  who  seems  to 
think  he  may  be  careless  of  his  character,  if  only  his 
customers  live  far  enough  off ;  my  neighbour  and 
I  are  nearer  200  miles  away  than  100. —  W. 


Cumbuslible  Green  Hood. — Having  been  informed  by 
our  woodman  that  Ash  timber  will  burn  equally  well 
just  cut,  as  when  seasoned,  I  have  frequently  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  fires  consisting  entirely  of  it,  and  found  him 
to  be  perfectly  right.  If,  therefore,  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  acquaint  ine,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
what  property  it  contains  to  burn  well  in  its  green 
state,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. — A  Sussex  Subscriber. 
[We  do  not  know.] 


S0tIEtI£S. 
ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Fridaji,  May  16. — The  Rev.  E.  Sidney  on  the  Elec- 
tricity of  Plants,  and  influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegeta- 
tion.    In   introducing  the  subject  of  his  lecture,   Mr. 
Sidney  took  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  important 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  its  high   interest  as  a  branch  of 
natural  science,  and  the  valuable  practical  results  which 
might  possibly  be  brought  to  light  in  its  investigation. 
The  attention  of  electricians,  he  stated,  had  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  so  long  back  as   1746,  when  a  Mr.  Maim- 
bray,  at  Edinburgh,  announced  that  electrified  plants 
grew  more  rapidly  and  vigorously  than  those  that  were 
not  so  treated  ;  about  the  same  time  the  Abbe  Nollet 
discovered  that  electrified  seeds  germinated  with  increased 
facility;  and  these  observations  were  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  the  experiments  of  Bertholon  and  Jalabert,  the 
former  of  whom  attributed  very  marked  effects  to  the  use 
of  electrified  water.    The  truth  of  these  experiments  was 
supported  by  some  electricians,  but  denied  byothers,who, 
upon  repeating  them,  could  not  perceive  any  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  electrified  plants  ;  amongst  the  latter  class 
stands   the  name   of  Sennebier;   but   on   reading   the 
account  of  how  his  experiments  were  performed,  it  is 
no   longer   surprising   that  he  failed  to  perceive  any 
effect  from   electricity  as  he  placed   the   seeds  which 
were  to  be   electrified   inside  an   electrified  vessel,  a 
situation  in  which  it  is  evident  they  would  not  be  exposed 
to   the  electric   influence.     After  briefly  adverting  to 
the  more  recent  observWions  of  Davy,  Pouillet,  and 
others,   Mr.  Sidney  drew  attention  to  the  recent  pro- 
gress of  the  subject,  and  the   high  interest  it  was  at 
present  exciting.     The  first  point  which  the  lecturer 
insisted  on,  was,  that  electricity  appears  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on   gi'owing  plants  ;   in  support  of 
which  he  quoted  a  number  of  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, all  tending  to  show  that  plants,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity,  grow  with  increased  vigour,  and 
more  especially  when  negatively  electrified.   The  manner 
in  which  drooping  plants  have  been  observed  to  revive, 
on  the  artificialapplication  of  electricity,  was  also  noticed; 
and,lastly,  the  effects  which  are  found  to  be  pi'jduced  by 
thunderstorms  were  described.     The  rapid  growth  of 
plants  during  thunderstorms  might,    no  doubt,  in  part 
be  attributed  to  other  causes  ;  but,   at   the  same  time, 
it  was  a  very  fair  inference  that  the  electric  condition 
of  the  air  had  something  to  do  with  the  phenomena,  as 
such  a  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, on  a  small  scale,  made  with  artificial  electricity. 
Electricity  of  low,   like  that  of  high  tension,   has  been 
found  to  affect  germinating  seeds  and  growing  plants  in 
a    remarkable    manner ;     it    was    noticed    by    Davy, 
that  seeds  germinated  more  freely  at  the  negative  pole 
of  the  voltaic  battery  than  at  the  positive,  and  since  his 
time  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  voltaic  electricity  powerfully  affects 
plants.     Mr.  Sidney  next  drew  attention  to  the  facility 
with  which  fresh  vegetable  matters  conduct  electricity, 
in  consequence  of  the  good  conducting  power  of  the 
fluids     which     they    contain  ;      this     was     illustrated 
by    placing   a   small   blade   of  Grass  in    contact    with 
the     conductor    of     a    powerful    electrical    machine, 
when   it    was   proved,   that  the   whole    of    the    elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  machine  was  quietly  carried 
away  by  the  blade  of  Grass.     It  was  also  shown  that 
the  pointed  forms  of  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
combined  with  their  good  conducting  power,  fitted  them 
most  admirably  to  receive  or  disperse  electricity  ;  and 
and  hence  electricians  sometimes  employed  vegetable 
points  in  place  of  metallic  ones  for  those  purposes.     To 
show  this,  a  large  Leyden  jar  was  quickly  and  silently 
discharged,  by  bringing  the  pointed  blades  of  Grass  near 
its  outer  surface,  and  the  brass  knob  at  the  top.     In 
consequence  of  the  high  electric  powers  of  plants,  as 
might  be  supposed,  they  exerted  a  marked  effect  on  the 
electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  when  an 
electroscope  indicated  abundance  of  electricity  in  the 
free  open  air,  it  indicated  none  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tree 
with  pointed  leaves.     In  illustration  of  the  good  con- 
ducting power  of  vegetable  matter,  Mr.  .Sidney  stated 
that   it    was   impossible   to  give  an  electric   shock  to 
a  circle  of  people   standing   on   a   lawn,  as  the   elec- 
tricity  invariably  took   the  shorter   and    better    eon- 
ducting  course   through  the  Grass  ;   whilst  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  giving  a  shock  to  any  number  of  persons 
standing  in  a  circle  on  gravel.      3dly.  The  apparent 
adaptati(m  of  the  various  parts  of  plants  to  different 
electrical  uses,  was  pointed  out.     Thus,  the  first  leaves 
of  many  plants  are  pointed  and  acute  ;  others  rounded 
or  globose.     The  buds  of  most  plants  are  pointed,  or 
covered  with  a  strong  pubescence.     Some  plants,  more 
especially  those  which  grow  rapidly,  have  an  immense 
number  of  sharp  points,  or  pointed  hairs  ;  whilst  those 
which  grow  less  rapidly,  or  are  intended  to  meet  the 
variations  of  the   seasons,  are  less  pointed,  but  often 
provided  with  dry  thorns  or  prickles.     As  plants  come 
into  flower,  they  generally  tend  more  to  a  globose  form  ; 
the   flower-buds   are  generally  rounded,  and  the  fruit, 
or  seed-vessels,  are  seldom  provided  with  acute  points. 
It  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  the  case,  that  though 


electricity  is  favourable  to  plants  at  one  stage  of  their 
growth,  it  is  hurtful  to  them  at  others,  just  as  is  well- 
known  to  be  the  case  with  light,  which  is  essential  to 
them  when  full-grown,  but  is  hurtful  to  them  in  the  em- 
bryo state.     The  general  phenomena  of  vegetation  were 
then    considered    in     relation    to    electrical     agency. 
It  would  prove  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to 
examine  in  how  far  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  spring  is  in- 
fluenced by  electricity  ;  it  is  certain  that  in  spring,  and 
before  the  leaf-buds  are  opened,  whilst  they  still  retaia 
their  pointed  form,  the  air  is  dry,  and  in  the   most 
fitting   state   for   electrical   effects.     Mr.    Sidney   then 
adverted  to  the  singular  powers  which  plants  have  of 
precipitating  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  an  effect 
which  he  suggested  might  possibly  be  of  electric  origin, 
and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  this  view  by  a  number 
of  ingenious  arguments  ;  amongst  others,  the  remark- 
able cases  described  by  Mr.  Weekes  and  other  electri- 
cians, in  which  showers  of  rain  were  brought  down  by 
the  use  of  uninsulated  kites.     The  lecturer  next  en- 
deavoured  to   show  that  the  forms   and   geographical 
distribution  of  certain  species  of  plants  indicate  a  rela- 
tion to  their  electrical  properties.     Thus,  for  example, 
the  numerous  Pine  and  Fir  trees  which  abound  in  high 
latitudes,  present  most  admirable  extensive  discharging 
apparatus  for  receiving  or  dissipating  electricity  ;  and,- 
supposing   the   preceding   observations    correct,    such 
trees    would    exert    most    important    and    beneficial 
influence     in     equalising     the     electric     condition    of 
the   atmosphere,   and   tending   to    produce   a   greater 
uniformity  of  temperature.      Lastly,  the   subject   was 
considered  as  a  purely  practical  one,  and  the  prospect 
which  there  exists  of  electricity  being  advantageously 
applied  to  stimulate  or  assist  vegetation  inquired  into. 
Mr.  Sidney  seemed  to  think  it  very  questionable  whe- 
ther eleciricity  could   ever   be  usefully  applied  to  the 
improvement    of  agriculture,   but,  in   horticulture  (in 
forcing   flowers   and  fruits),   he    thought   there   were 
prospects  of  decided  benefit ;  and,  therefore,  that  this 
branch  of  the  subject  was  well  deserving  a  careful  ex- 
perimental investigation.       Electricity,   both   common 
and  voltaic,  might  probably  be  advantageously  employed 
in  assisting  the  germination  of  old  and  di-y  seeds  ;  and 
likewise,  applied  with  caution,  in  the  culture  of  exotics 
and  other  hothouse  plants,  its  use  might  be  productive  of 
good  results.  The  lecturer  exhibited  several  plants  which 
he  had  caufeed  to  grow  in  earth  under  the  influence  of  a 
feeble  current  of  voltaic  electricity,  generated  by  aplate  of 
zinc  and  another  of  copper,  connected  together,  buried 
in  the  soil  beside  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  plants  of  Potato,  Cineraria,  and  Mustard,  which 
he  exhibited,  a  very  marked  effect  appeared  to  have  been 
produced,  as  the   galvanised   plants   were  larger   and 
much  more  vigorous  than  those  without  the  plates.     He 
stated  that  he  had  also  produced  a  very  good  effect  on 
Pines,  Cress,  and  Fuschias,  but   had  found   plants  of 
Pelargoniums  killed  by  the  application  of  the  zinc  and 
copper  plates.      The   well-known    experiment   of   Dr. 
Forster,  on  Barley,  was  then  described,  and  shown  to  be 
a  decidedly   unphilosophical   arrangement,   so   that  it 
appeared  very  doubtful  whether  electricity  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  large  increase  of  crop  said  to  have  been 
obtained   by  that  gentleman.     At  the  same  time,   the 
experiment  was  highly  deserving  of  attention  ;  and  Mr. 
Sidney  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
try  experiments  on  electro  cultivation,  describing  several 
which  have  been  commenced  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere, 
on  more  accurate  principles  ;  he  also  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  of  the  experiments  on  this  subject,  at  present 
being  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.     The  lecture  was,  throughout, 
worded  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious  language,  the 
whole  subject  being  new,  and  but  very  little  understood; 
it  was,  therefore,  brought  forward  rather  with  a  view  to- 
excite  attention,  and  induce  further  research,  than  to 
propound  theories,  or  make  startling  assertions.     Mr. 
Sidney  very  justly  observed,  that  putting  all  theories 
aside,  there  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  well- 
authenticated    facts  to    warrant  further   inquiry    and 
experiment. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORIGULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

May  21. — The  Second  Meeting  for  the  season  took 
place  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Exhibition 
contained  several  objects  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  and 
evinced  a  slight  advance  in  plant  culture.  The  following 
are  its  leading  features  :— Mr.  Coppock's  prize  of  hi, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  for  a  collection 
of  18  plants,  among  which  were  several  handsome 
Azaleas  ;  a  good  Gompholobium  polymorphum  ;  Co- 
lumnea  gracilis,  covered  with  small  pink  star-like 
flowers  ;  Hardenbergia  macrophylla,  decorating,  with 
multitudes  of  blossoms,  a  cylindrical  trellis,  about  6  feet 
inheight,  the  showy  Pimelea  spectabilis;  Ixoracoccinea; 
and  several  Heaths. — In  the  Nurseryjnen's  Class,  in 
which  there  was  no  competition,  Mr.  Pamplin  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  a  group  of  18  miscellaneous  plants 
among  which  were  Cytisus  racemosus,  a  complete  mass 
of  blossom  ;  Prostranthera  violacea  ;  Gompholobium 
polymorphum  ;  a  good  Corrfea  ventricosa,  and  other 
plants  evincing  equally  good  management.  —  From 
Gentlemen's  Gardeners  there  were  four  collections  of  18 
miscellaneous  plants.  The  best  group  -was  from  Mr. 
Young,  of  Camberwell,  who  sent  a  large  Eutaxia 
myrtifolia,  a  good  plant  of  the  white  Indian- 
Azalea,  and  several  well-grown  Heaths,  among  whicb 
E.  Humeana,  covered  with  small  cream-coloured 
star-shaped  blossoms,  was  conspicuous.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamp,  whose  collection  con- 
tained a  well-bloomed  Azalea  indica  alba ;   two  good 
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plants  of  Pimelea  spectabilis  ;  the  blue  Lesolieuaultia  |  Scvei-al  Ciuerarias  were  showu,  but  they  wanted  novelty 
biloba,  and  a  weIl-gro>vn  Erica  hybriJa.  The  tbirJ  '  to  recommend  them  to  the  judges.  Among  Miscel- 
prize  »"as  awarded  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  sent  among  other  |  laneol's  articles  were  some  dwarf  Cacti ;  a  collection 
plants  a  "ood  TropKoIum  tricolor,  and  a  well-managed  ;  of  named  Alpines  from  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood  ;  Black 
Chorozema  spectabile.      And,  finally,  the  fourth  prize    Hamburgh   Grapes,   from   Mr.    Chapman  ;  and  some 


was  awarded  to  llr.  Kay,  of  Norwood,  who  sent  a  small 
Azalea  variegata,  in  a  lovely  condition  ;  a  good  Cytisus 
canariensis,  ji  well-grown  Statiee  muci-onata,  and  two 
Cape  Heaths.  Jlr.  Fairbaii-n,  of  Clapham,  sent  a  beau- 
tiful Erica  ventricosa  coccinea,  and  two  small,  but  well- 
grown  plants,  of  Leschenaultia  formosa.  Two  small 
collections  of  Cape  Heaths  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Doran,  and  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley :  in  that  of  the 
former  were  good  plants  of  hybrida  and  Hartnelli ;  Mr. 
Pawlev  sent  V\'U!morei,  and  a  ventricosa  coccinea,  in 
good  wmdition.  Mr.  Kay  confributcd  a  group  of  Roses, 
in  pots  ;  it  comprised,  among  fibers,  Emile  Courtier, 
Ande,  Herma*a,  Eugtoe  Jovin,  Bri?on,  Gloire  d'Anslem, 
and  Desires  Rousselle. — SLt  specimens  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants  were  produced  from  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Schroder, 
Esq.,  among  them  were  Dendi-obium  densifloruui,  with 
four  handsome  spikes  of  bright  orange  blossom  ;  Ca- 
laoiheveratrifoiia  ;  Vanda  cristata  ;  and  the  well-known 
Trichopilia  tortllis. — Gnups  of  four  Specimen  Plants 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Pawley  and  Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Clap- 
ham.  Those  of  the  former,  which  won  the  first  prize, 
were,  a  good  Ixora  coccinea;  Erica  Cavendishii,  in  lu.x- 
nriant  growth;  Pimelea  spectabiiis;and  a  fineAphelexis 
hnmilis.  >ir.  Allnutt  sent  Erica  propendens,  a  large 
Zicb^'a  coccinea,  and  a  good  Epacris  grandiflora. — For 
Single  Specimens  the  titst  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Fairbairn  for  a  noble  Erica  Cavendishii,  about  3  feet 
in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter;  and  the  second 
to  5Ir.  Pawley  f.  r  Stephanotus  fioribundus,  covering  a 
wire  trellis  3  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  across,  with  snow, 
white  blossoms,  wiiicli  contrasted  well  with  the  dark- 
green  foliage.  Jlr.  Kay  also  contributed  a  well-managed 
ilahemia  incisa,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  coreruig 
the  pot  with  its  pendent  branches. 

In  the  Amateurs'   Class,   the   large  Silver  Victoria 
Medal  was   awarded  to   Mr.  Venables    for  12  Tulips, 
fonr  of  each  class  ;  this  stand  contained  La  Tendresse, 
Washington,   Sanzio,  La»Tence's   Friend,  Ali   Pacha, 
Mantean   Ducal,   Walker's   King,  Fieurs  des  Dames. 
Violet   .\Iexandre,    Rosa    Blanca,    Transparent   Noir, 
Roi  de  Nayarre,    Second,  Larje   Linneaa   Medal   to 
Sir.  C.  Smith,  Camberwell,  for  Queen  Boadicea,  Sanzio, 
Catalani,  Transparent   Noir,  Addison,   Man  of  Kent, 
Sorpasse  Catafalque,   Milton,   Aglaia,  La   Plus  Belle, 
Triumph  Royal,  Violet  TriumpbanL     .A  fine  stand  was 
disqualified,  from  an  imperfection  in  one  of  the  flowers, 
and  other  stands   were  c-diibited   of   inferior   merit 
12  finely-grown  Pelargotcms  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Gaines,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded :  the 
sorts   were — Gaines's  Lady   Sale,    Lady    J.  Douglas, 
Albina,  Ivanhoe,  Cyms,  Madaline,  Nymph,  Coronation, 
Victory,  Ea-peror,  L'nn,  and  Lord  Mayor.     The  dis- 
play  of  HkIrtsease  was  more  numerous,  and  better 
than  usual,  and  was  well  supported  both  by  -Amateurs 
and  dealers.     The  first  prize  for  Amateurs — the  Small 
Silver  VictorLt  Medal,  for  a  stand  of  24  blooms,  was 
adjudged  to  Mr.   Parsons,  of  Ponders-end,  for  Jehu, 
Princess   Royal,   Mulberry  Superb,  Gold  iace.  Regu- 
lator,   Blacli    Bess,  William   Tell,   Attila,   ExquisTte, 
Ceres,   Duchess  Richmond,   Cyclops,  Eufus,  Warrior, 
Jewess,  Mrs.  Hooper,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Masterpiece 
Stirpassed,  Flora,  Fancy,  Curion,  Hale's  Dark,  Stdphurea 
elegans,  Delight.     Second,  Small  Linnean,  to   J.  Ed- 
wards,   Esq.,    HoIIoway,    for    Hannibal,    Regulator, 
Fanny,  Cyciops,  Charter,  Pilot,  Pizarro,  Unique,  Mui- 
berrj-  Superb,  Eclipse,  Warrior,    Cotherstone,   Jehu, 
Exquisite,  Mary  Jane,  Ventis  Victrix,  Isabella.   Black 
Bes,  -\rethnsa,  Victory,  Hale's  Dark,  Cui-ion,  Vivid,  and 
The  Prior.    In  xhs  Xumrymtn's  C/ass,  for  stands  of  4S 
blooms,  the  fii-st  prize,  small  Victoria  Medal,  wasawarded 
to  Jlr.  Hart,  of  Guildford  ;  this  was  a  very  fine  stand  of 
flowers,  and  contained  the  following  sorts  : — Mulberry 
Superb,  Jehu,  Hale's  Dark,  Ruius,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Mary   Jane,   Eclipse,   Imogene,   La  Valliere,  Success, 
Kival  Yellow,  William  Tell.  Fair  ilaid,  Curion,  Magna 
Charca,  Pizarro,  Romeo,  Maid  of  Lodi,  Warrior,  Black 
Bess,  High  Admiral,  Isabella,  Dorothy,  Nestor,  Magi- 
cienne,  Jason,   Rob   Roy,  PBot,   Gre.-im,   Maid  of  the 
Mill,  Beauty  of   Bucks,  Princess  -Alice,  Grand  Duke, 
Bridesm,aid,    Wallace,    Exquisite,    King     of     Darks, 
Duchess  Richmond.  RegtUator,  Black  Prince,  Sulpburea 
elegans.   Nymph,   Trafalgar,  Prince   of   Wales,  Dark 
Perfection,  Beauty,  Cotherstone ;  and  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Agate,  of  Croydon,  for  a  stand  of 
48  blooms ;  and  several  other  collections  were  exliibited, 
not  for  competition.    The  seedlings  were  not  numerous  ; 
Mr.  Dalton  contributed  a  stand  of  12  seedling  Tulip?, 
from  which  two  were  selected  ;  the  first,  a  Byblomeu 
received  a  first-class  certificate,  named  Princess  .\lice  ; 
and  second,  a  seedling  Bizarre,  named  Prince  of  Wales. 
Both  are  delicate  flowers,  with  but  little  marking  ;  and 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  cups  were  too  much 
closed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  general  form  of  the 
flowers.     In  Heartsease,  a  second-class  certificate  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hart  for  a  seedling  named  Consolation  : 
a  purple  flower,  of  good  form  and  substance,  bavins  a 
small  white  centre  ;  and  the  same  to  Mr.  Henberv,  for 


Cucumbers  and  Vegetables  from  Mr.  Gaines. 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

i[ay  .5 A  short  notice  was  read  by  the  President 

(Prof.  Graham),  "  On  the  presence  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
in  the  Deep-well  Water  of  the  London  Basin."  This  is 
the  water  from  the  chalk  below  the  London  clay.  1 1  is 
highly  soft  and  alkaline,  and  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  soda  salts  over  earthy  salts  among  its 
solid  constituents,  tis  appears  from  their  composition  in 
the  case  of  the  well  of  the  Castle-street  Brewery,  Long- 
acre,  which  gave  from  100  parts — carbonate  of  soda  11, 
sulphate  of  soda  53,  chloride  of  sodium  22,  carbonate  of 
lime  11,  carbonate  of  magnesia  2,  silica  1,  phosphate  of 
lime  0-34,  and  phosphate  of  iron  0-43.  The  author  was 
led  to  look  for  phosphoric  acid  in  this  water  from  the 
extremely  rapid  growth  of  green  confervte  often  ob- 
served in  it ;  and  he  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
value  of  some  waters  for  irrigation  may  not  depend 
upon  their  containing  phosphoric  acid,  this  constituent 
having  been  hitherto  overlooked  in  waters. 


jKcfaicfos. 

The  Gardeners'  Receipt  Bwk  :  containing  methods  for 
Destroying  all  kinds  of  I'ermin  and  Insects  injurious 
to  the  Garden  ;  tciih  Precenlices  and  Cures  far  the 
different  diseases  of  Plants;  and  Directions  for  the 
Presfrvation    of    Tre'S,    Fruit,   Flotrers,    kc.    &c. 
By  William  Jones.     Groombridge.     12mo. 
Essentially  the  greater  part  of  these  Receipts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Gardenm'  Chronicle,  in  which  likewise 
the  efficacy  of  many  of  them  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion.     Receipts   relatmg   to  insects  and  animals 
destructive  of  horticultural  productions  occupy  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work.     We  think  it  a  great  pity  that 
these   should    not   have    been    better    arranged  ;   for 
example,  there  is  a  preventive  for  red  spider,  p.  25, 
followed  by  how  to  make   fire-proof  mortar  ;  then  to 
kill  thrips  on  Cucumbers  ;  and  the  red  spider  occurs 
again  at  pages  43,  77,  80,  and  SS.     This  sort  of  higgledy- 
piggledy  style  is  very  objectionable.     The  work,  how- 
ever, has  its  use,  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advan- 
tage by  the  gardener. 


was  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  tlie  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  : — '•'  Since  it  appears  to  be  the  fashion  to 
make  the  -Academy  acquainted  with  everything  at  all 
extraordinary  tliat  is  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  a 
pour  wood-cutter  may  be  permitted  to  commimicate  an 
observation  which  has  certainly  been  made  also  by 
some  of  my  conu-ades,  but  which  I  1  ave  some  reason  to 
believe  will  be  entirely  new  to  Messieurs  les  Acade- 
mieiens.  1  have  remarked  that  whenever  a  flock  of 
sheep  passed  near  the  place  where  we  were  occupied  in 
stripping  the  Oaks  of  their  bark  for  tan,  it  was  abso- 
lutely imposssible  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  by  the 
means  which  we  usually  employ,  to  strip  off  the  bark 
of  a  diameter  of  more  than  three  or  fuur  centimetres. 
My  comrades  attribute  tliis  strange  fact,  w  hich  I  re- 
marked for  the  first  time  more  than  five  years  ago,  to 
the  volatile  sweating  of  the  sheep,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulatiug  instantaneously  the  sap  near  the 
bark,  and  to  prevent  its  free  cu-culation  for  two  or 
three  hours.'* — Daily  Paper. 

Fureign  Potatoes. — A  new  article  of  import  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Trent  steamer,  from  the  West  In- 
dies, in  New  Potatoes,  which  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  early  supply  of  the 
English  market,  grown  from  the  best  seeds.  The 
climate  and  soil  is  we!l  suited  for  their  growth,  and 
about  a  ton  lias  been  brought  over  as  a  sample  by  the 
above  steamer.  In  boiling  they  are  said  to  be  even  of 
superior  quality  to  those  of  home  produce,  being  less 
watery.  The  same  vessel  has  also  brought  over  a 
quantity  of  Pine-.\pples,  preserved  in  their  juice  in 
bottles,  which  are  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  kitchen. — Daily  Paper. 


Bees. 

Weight  of  Hives. —  ■'  B.  T."  inquires  in  what  po- 
sition, and  under  what  circumstances,  bees  can  be 
kept  during  the  winter,  with  the  least  consumption  of 
honey  *  Is  the  following  result  oiore  or  below  the 
average \ — 


Hire. 

No. 

1 


Weight, 
Aug.  21,  1844. 
.     4Ui  lbs. 
.      20      „ 

•  ^5     „ 

•  li     „ 
.     42     „ 


Sowerhy^s  Supplement  io  Enolish  Botany. 

{Continued  from  p-  294.) 
PI.  2873. — Jungermannia  cilycina  (Tayl.)  has  been 
very  wisely  distinguished  from  the  J.  epiph'jlla  by  ^r. 
Taylor,  by  whom  it  was  found  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  it  has  recently  been  noticed  in  Cheshire.  Described 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

PI.  2874.— Juncermanni'o  Ralfsii  (Wils.)  is  a  new 
9pec:es  discovered  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  and  named 
in  his  honour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  J.  hibernica  (Eng. 
Bot.  Soppl.  t.  2750) ;  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  its 
describer,  as  quite  distinct. 

PI.  2875.— 5i;ro^i«/ar«a  Ehrharii  (C.  A.  Stev.).  A 
plant  confounded  with  5.  aquatica  in  this  country,  but 
very  distinct.  It  has  long  been  known  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  taken  for  the  true  S.  aquatica  (t.inn.),  and 
the  real  plant  of  Linnteas  i<  named  5.  Salhisii.  Mr. 
Stevens  asrertaioed  from  the  LionSEin  Herbarium  that 
the  Continenial  authors  were  in  error,  and  acci  rding'y 
named  this  species  as  above.  It  inhibits  wet  places,  and 
is  apparently  rare  in  Brit-in.  Described  by  Mr.  Ba- 
bington.   Bab.  Man.  p.  21S. 

PI.  '2376. — Fumaria  mirron/Aa  (I^ag.)  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  although  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  noticed  in  many.  It  is  very  plentiful  ne.ir 
Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  called  F.  dens  flora  and  F. 
calycina  ,•  the  former  denominating  a  very  diliereiitpUut, 
and  the  latter  being  a  synonyme  o^  the  present.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  species,  but  the  plate  of  it, 
which  we  understand  is  consi.'ered  by  artists  as  of  high 
excellence,  does  cot  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  a  botanical 
figure.  It  is,  indeed,  the  onfy  plate  in  these  s'x  Numbers 
with  which  we  are  prepared  to  find  fault.  Described  by 
Mr.  Babingti.n.    Hook.  Br.  Fi.,  14;  B±\  Man.  14. 

PI.  2S77. — Fumaria  VaillajUii  (Loisel.)  is  another 
Fumitory  which  is  but  little  kno^n  to  English  botanists. 
This  is  frequently  a  troublesome  weed  on  cultivated 
land,  and  from  its  very  srr.all  flowers  is  devoid  of  any 
particular  beauty.  Described  by  Mr.  Babington.  Bab. 
Man.  14. 

PI.  2878 Hypnum  ciespitosum  (Wila),  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Moss  found  near  Warrington  in  Cheshire,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

PI.  2S79. — Conferva  Brownii  (Dillw,)was  discovered 
many  years  since  bv  the  eminent  botanist  Mr.  R.  Brown. 
Described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

PI.  2880. — Atriplex  rosea  (Linn).  The  'genus  .\tri- 
plex  is  of  so  much  difficulty,  and  so  little  attractive  in 
appearance,  that  few  botanists  have  studied  the  plants 
included  in  if.  This  is  a  common  species  on  the  sea- 
coast,  but  has  been  almost  universally  confounded  with 
the  A.patnla.  .  It  is  a  HiOst  variable  plant,  but  when 
once  known  will  aisvavs  he  distiasuished,  without  much 


•     10      „ 
.      6     „ 

.     11     „ 

The  following  Table  will  show  that  the  same  hives 
increased  more  in  the  week  ending  April  24,  than  the 
whole  decrease  from  August  21  to  March  1  : — 


Weight, 
March  1,  1S4-5. 
.     274  lbs. 
lol 

•      15     „ 

.      9     „ 
.     31     „ 


Decrease. 
13    lbs. 


Hive, 
Xo. 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Weight, 
Api-U  17. 
26    lbs. 

m  :, 
loi     „ 

H  .. 

29  „ 
Weather  fair. 


Weight, 
April  24. 
39}  lbs. 
20  „ 
28  „ 
15  „ 
«2  „ 
Momin-'S  cold. 


Increase. 
13a  lbs. 

Sf      5) 
124      „ 

6J    „ 

14i    „ 


o    ^ot.*- ^-.^i- ^^if      e  1        1  .  ..  7     ; ',  once  Known  will   aiwavs  ue   oistmsuisneu,  wiluuui.  luui-u 

fJ™V,^v.         ^^^T^  ""T  T''''  ^^''"'^'i' ^"M  difficultv,   frou:   its  alVes.     The  flate  is  verv  complete, 
tne  two  above-mentinTipd  woivi  rh.3  ftIlIl-T-.»».:Q^;o^.  ^.^i....,^^.!  i  _         _  .•  .  .     _.      ..   .  -  —  f^ .     -,     ^,  •  —  ^    ^„  , 


the  two  above-mentioned  were  the  only  varieties  selected 
by  the  judges.  -A  second-cI.-iss  certificate  was  awarded 
to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  for  a  green-edged 
Auricula,  named  .Atlas ;  a  flower  with  good  paste, 
rather  too  little  colonr,  the  green  very  good,  but  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  too  pointed.  The  same  gentle- 
man exhibited  several  very  good  seedling  Polyanthus. 


Described  bv  Mr. 
Man.  253. 


Babington.   Hook.  Br.  Fl.  27S  ;  Bab. 


f  To  he  continued.^ 


IViisceilaneous. 

The  Academy   rf  Sciences. — The  following  curious 
letter  from  a  wood-cutter,  named  Terebolt,  of  Brieime, 


How  much  of  the  above  increase  may  be  considered 
honey?  and  is  so  large  an  increase  usual? — Ans. 
These  statements  are  very  interesting,  and  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  the  ages  nf  the  hives,  and  the  pastur- 
age for  the  bees  had  been  given.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  avei-age  weight  of  honey,  and  possibly- 
bees  could  not  be  kept  during  winter  with  less  food. 
At  page  227  it  will  befound  that  "  Este's"  hives  decreased 
much  more  in  weight  than  these  ;  but  that  might  be 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  difference  of  the  periods 
in  which  the  weights  were  taken  '•  B.  T.'s  "  hives  might 
have  increased  a  little  in  weight  after  the  21st  of  August. 
Besides  the  weight  of  pollen  and  of  the  lai-vee.  must  be 
considered  both  in  the  rise  and  fall  iu  the  weight  of  the 
hives.  The  increa^  of  brood  would  add'materially  to 
their  weight  befpre"  the  1st  of  March,  especially  in 
strong  hives  ;  ;^tfeerwise  it  would  appear  that  the  bees 
collected  raot!e  in  one  week  than  they  ate  during  the 

winter fV. 

^'utt's  Hives. — When  any  new  discovery  is  made, 
it  usually  meets  with  its  npposers.  Thus,  when  Lavoi- 
sier proved  that  the  Phlogiston  Theory  in  Chemistry 
was  false,  it  did  not  satisfy  many  persons  who  did  not 
like  to  be  found  iu  error.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Wat- 
son and  Dr.  Priestly.  The  former  burnt  his  chemical 
books,  and  the  latter  strenuously  defended  the  old 
theory  to  his  last  moments.  When  Sir  H.  Davy  dis- 
covered that  the  oxy-muriatic  acid  did  not  contain 
oxygen,  and  named  the  substance  chlorine,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  this  discovery  was  generally  received. 
Thus  it  is  with  Nutt's  system  of  bee  management.  Per- 
sons in  particular  who  have  published  books  on  bees, 
are  unwilling  to  allow  what  they  have  given  to  the 
public  is  wrong.  The  honey  exposed  for  sale  which 
has  been  raised  upon  Nutt's  plan,  sells  for  more  money 
than  honey  upon  the  old  system.  Such  honey  is  to  be 
seen  in  ilr.  G.  Neighbour's  shop,  in  Holborn.  What 
more  satisfactory  proof  can  there  be  that  the  new  s)"S- 
tem  of  bee  management  does  answer  I — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

"W"  states  (p.  243),  that  the  plan  of  side  hives 

and  boxes  has  been  fairl,v  tried,  and  proved  to  be  defee 
tive  ;  and  at  p.  274,  "C.  Lloyd"  says  the  failure  ii 
attributable  to  the  persons,  and  not  to  the  system. 
Now  I  have  frequently  been  informed  by  persons  who 
have  tried  the  above  plan,  that  the  swarming  of  the 
bees  cannot  be  prevented  by  it — that  the  queen  cannot 
with  certainty  be  kept  from  depositing  eggs  iu  the  side 
boxes— and  that  no  such  quantities  of  pure  honey  can 
be  regularly  obt.ained  from  each  family  of  bees  as  have 
been  stated"  iu  different  periodicals  during  the  past  few 
mouths.  Y'oiir  correspondent,  "C.Lloyd,"  would  there- 
fore, I  have  no  doubt,  much  oblige  apiarian  readers  if 
he  would  give  the  name  and  address  of  a  few  persons 
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who  have  eft'ectually  overcome  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties  ;  and  if  he  or  they  would  furnisli  the  details 
of  management  which  have  proved  most  successful  iu 
their  practice  with  the  system^  so  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  may  see  wherein  they  have 
erred,  and  be  enabled  to  pursue  a  more  certain  coui'se 
in  future.  I  have  been  recently'  informed  by  an  api- 
arian friend,  to  whom  Mr.  Nutt  is  well  known,  tiiat 
success  cannot  always  be  secured  on  the  above  points 
by  foUowintr  the  directions  given  in  bis  book,  and  who 
says  that  Jlr.  Nutt  does  not  himself  practise  the  same 
sj'stem  of  management  which  he  has  recommended— one 
variation  being,  that  he  does  not  confine  his  bees  in  the 
hoxes  durmg  the  winter  ;  and  2dly,  that  he  does  not 
remove  his  boxes  to  a  northern  aspect  iu  autumn.  We 
are  consequently  led  to  presume  that  there  are  some 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  practical  and  successful 
working  of  the  system  that  are  not  yet  generally  known. 

^Philomela. If  ventilating  is  the  only  new  principle 

claimed  for  Nutt's  hives,  I  ventilated  with  perforated 
tin  plates  on  the  tops  of  side  boxes  nearly  30  years  ago, 
regulating  the  admission  of  air  by  means  of  wooden 
slides.  In  a  book  entitled  "  The  True  Amazons,  or, 
the  Monarchy  of  Bees,"  in  my  possession,  published  in 
1712,  and  written  by  Joseph  Wai-der,  jM.D.,  it  is  stated, 
that  a  Mr.  Geddy  obtained  a  patent  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles,  for  keeping  bees  in  colonies  in  side  boxes, 
■with  glass  windows,  without  killing  the  bees,  as  in  the 
old  method.  The  same  system  has  been  practised  with 
various  modifications  up  to  the  present  time.  Some 
years  since,  instead  of  placing  boxes  at  the  sides,  or  on 
the  top,  I  removed  the  stock-hive  back,  and  placed  an 
empty  one  in  front  made  of  wood.  These  stock-hives 
■were  made  of  straw,  both  round  and  square,  and  stood 
upon  square  frames  an  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  door 
both  in  back  and  front ;  they  answered  admii'ably. — G. 
L.  Smartt. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Stoves. —  The  increase  of  temperatui'e  previously  recom- 
mended, and  absolutely  indispensable,  to  ensiu'e  the  liigher 
attainments  in  this  kind  of  cultivation,  will  brings  upon  us,  un- 
less under  the  greatest  vigUance,  that  formidable  enemy  of 
gardens — the  red  spider ;  xmless  a  keen  eye  is  kept  upon  every 
plant,  in  fact  on  every  leaf,  it  will  soon  destroy  the  foliage. 
The  best  cm"e  is  prevention,  therefore  ply  the  syringe  daily, 
especially  in  fine  afternoons,  and  this  vail  do  much  in  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  making  a  breach,  hut  after  he  has  really  done  so, 
sulphur  and  other  effective  applications  must  be  had  recourse 
to  without  delay.  A  mle  in  gardening  wluch  ought  always  to 
be  acted  upon  at  the  spxu-  of  the  moment  is,  never  to  allow  an 
hour,  much  more  a  day,  to  pass  without  making  an  attack 
upon  some  kind  of  insect  on  the  veiy  first  discovei-y.  The 
amazing  rapidity  mth  which  tlieii-  multipUcation  proceeds,  and 
of  which  aJl  gardeners  are  well  aware,  should  prompt  us  to  im- 
mediate action.  Clean  plants  is  a  great  recommendation  to  a 
gardener  ;  it  proves  liis  vigilance  and  his  taste,  and  is  half  the 
battle  in  the  cultivation  of  all  plants  under  glass,  for  unless 
great  application  and  attention  were  bestowed  upon  them 
daily,  they  would  soon  betray  bad  management.  For  farther 
direction,  see  former  Calendars. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEJf  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
The  more  tender  kinds  of  plants  newly  planted  out,  should 
be  protected  from  sun  aud  ^^ind  and  cold  'nights  ;  if  mats  can- 
not be  had.  Lam-el  boughs  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
When  the  various  beds  are  filled,  the  ovei-plus  plants  will  be 
invaluable  for  planting  on  rockwork  and  for  mixing  irith  herba- 
ceous plants  in  borders  ;  arranging  each  plant  according  to  the 
height  it  will  ultimately  attain,  and  keeping  the  very  dwai-f 
kinds  in  front.  Examine  choice  Roses,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  their  buds  are  not  injured  or  destroyed  by  maggots,  and 
water  -nith  mamu-e-water  during  duU  weather.  Divide  and 
transplant  Neapohtan  Violets  into  rich  borders,  and  shade 
with  a  few  boughs  until  the  plants  are  rooted.  Sow  Brompton 
Stocks.  Sweet  Williams,  single  Wallflowers,  fringed  Pinks, 
&c.  Tie  up  Pinks  and  herbaceous  plants  as  they  require  it. 
Kake  and  clean  shnibbery  borders.  Fits  and  Frames.  —  As 
these  stnictm-es  are  pai-tiy  emptied  by  the  removal  of  many 
plants  to  the  flower  garden,  they  must  still  be  kept  in  constant 
use.  for  the  mu-sing  of  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other  choice 
annuals  that  are  tender  ;  also  for  mauy  kinds  of  rai-e  gi-een- 
house  plants,  China  and  other  Roses,  which  ^^Hl  grow  freely  if 
shaded  and  properly  attended  to  ;  they  succeed  better  in  pits 
than  in  greenhouses  during  summer. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  late  cold  winds  have  not  allowed  the  blooms  of  the  Tulip 
to  make  such  rapid  advances  as  tfiey  usually  do  at  this  season  ; 
they  should  be  kept  carefully  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
TNTnds,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  canvass  (where  shaded) 
on  the  opposite  side  from  which  the  vvind  blows.  Generally 
speaking,  Tuhps  are  coming  out  of  character  this  season. 
Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  week  as  to  tjing  the  blooms, 
impregnation,  ttc.  (tc.  Carnations. — Continue  to  tie  them  up 
as  they  spindle,  occasionally  examining  the  knot,  easing  it 
when  required.  Keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  watering  with 
soft,  oi'  pond  water,  when  the  plants  require  it ;  it  is  injudicious 
to  give  what  is  tei-med  "  a  little  and  often  ;"  when  it  is  applied, 
give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  mass.  Pinks  are  rapidly 
advancing ;  tie  to  neat  thin  sticks  ;  reduce  the  spindles,  or 
flowering  shoots,  to  one  or  at  most  two ;  supply  the  plants 
liberally  irith  water  as  the  buds  appear.  Pajjsics.— Continue 
to  propagate  as  before  recommended,  ti-ansplanting  seedlings 
as  they  get  large  enough.    Jfamniculn^cs.—A.  top-dressing  ol  very 

rotten  cow  manure  t^tII  be  highly  beneficial. C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. —The  young  stock  in  dung-pits  T\ill  now  be  growing 
fast,  and  ^^ill  reqmre  abundance  of  aii-  to  keep  them  firm— 
givmg  It  early  and  taking  it  off  early  m  the  afternoon,  at  which 
tame  a  powerful  top  heat  mav  be  indulged  in,  with  a  Hberal  use 
of  the  syringe.  See  that  plenty  of  soil  is  in  readiness  for 
shifting,  as  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  ^\i]l  soon  reqmre  a  very 
liberal  one.  Repeat  former  directions  as  to  those  in  houses 
gi^-ing  a  slight  shade  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  very  bri"-ht  days' 
where  circumstances  permit.  Vineries. —Take  care°to  stop' 
tie,  &c.,  where  needed,  those  in  the  late  bouses,  and  to  thin  the 
berries  very  considerably  of  those  Hambm-ghs,  St.  Peters  ic 
intended  to  be  kept  through  December  and  January.  They 
will  be  found  to  keep  much  better  if,  when  full  swelled,  no  two 
berries  touch  :  the  bunches  may  not  look  quite  so  well  on  the 
dish,  but  damp  in  winter  will  be  more  easily  dispelled,  and 
rotting  berries  ^vill  not  so  readily  infect  their  neighbours.'  Do 
not  crop  too  heavily  ;  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark,  if 
good  keeping,  well-sweUedfruit  be  desired.  FoUow  up  as  before 
with  regard  to  Peaches  and  Figs,  giving  manure-water  liberally 
to  the  latter,  if  not  luxuriant ;  but  if  they  are  so,  clean  water 
in  verj-  moderate  quantities,  and  rather  frequently.  Peaches 
in  full  crop  and  nearly  finishing  the  stoning  process,  should  also 


be  liberally  suppUed  ^rith  liquid  manure.  Cherries  vnH  in  all 
probabUit^'  be  all  gathered  ;  if  so,  feed  the  plants  well  mth 
manure-water,  and  give  all  the  air  possible. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

If  wall  ti'ees  of  the  stone-fi"uit  kinds  have  been  hitherto  well 
managed,  they  ivill  exhibit  a  regular  development  of  foliage 
throughout.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  superabun- 
dant shoots  from  any  place  where  there  are  indications  of  an 
excessive  flow  of  sap.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  a  branch 
already  too  strong  vnll  exhaust  itself  by  thro\\'ing  out  a  number 
of  vigorous  young  shoots  ;  on  the  contrary',  the  latter,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  -nill  estabUsh  fresh  channels  for  a  flow  of  sap  ade- 
quate to  maintain  their  excess  of  vigour ;  and  this  appropria- 
tion must  of  course  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker 
poi-tions  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
may  now  be  partially  thinned  ;  that  of  Apricots  should  be 
finally  regulated.  Raspben-ies  usually  send  up  many  more 
shoots  than  are  ultimately  required  ;  the  weakest  should  be  re- 
moved. KitcJten  Garden. — As  soon  as  the  cutting  from  any  of 
the  Asparagus  beds  is  discontinued,  Uiey  should  be  manured 
i^ith  common  salt.  Prepare  trenches  for  Celery,  and  plant 
Lettuces  in  the  beds  formed  between.  Attend  to  the  thinning 
of  plants  in  seed  beds.  Make  fresh  soilings  of  Kidney  Beans, 
for,  omug  to  the  cold,  those  above-ground  are  not  much  to  be 
depended  on.  Some  Curled  Endive  may  now  be  sown ;  also 
Knjghf  s  Protecting  Broccoli  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  and 
best  late  white  vai'iety. — E. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE.  ^ 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — The  late  prevailing  cold  ^inds  have, 
in  many  districts,  retarded  the  barking  of  Oak.  As  the  season 
for  this  important  operation  will  soon  be  past,  exti'a  exertions 
will  be  required.  The  cleaning  of  new  plantations,  hedge-rows, 
and  draining,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  opportunities  occui*. 
Kiirsenj. — Sectu-enewly-gi-afted  plants,  and  last  yeai"'s  buds  from 
the  effects  of  ■ninds  by  stakes  ;  attend  particularly  now  to  the 
destiniction  of  weeds  in  seed-beds  and  elsewhere  ;  mulch  and 
water  newly-planted  choice  trees  or  shrubs. — F. 
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Mdy   16— Overcast  i  cloudy;  overcast  and  mild  ac  night 

17— Uniformly  overcast;  cold  rain  in  afternoon;  slight  frost  at  night 

16 — Cloudy  and  cold;  showery 

19— Cloudy,  with  co'd  Lorth  wind 

20— Cloudy   and   cold;    showers  and  sunahine ;  hail  shower  between 

2  and  3pm.;  rain  at  night 
21 — Cloudy;  cold,  with  heavy  rain;  very  boisterous  at  night 
22 — Cloudy;  showery;  evening  very  fine. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  25th, 
1833,  and  27ch,  18-11 — thenn  82";  and  the  lowest  on  the  25th,  1839- lherm.29". 


Notices  to  Correspondenis. 

The  Repi-int  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3rf .  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5s. 

Anisial  Oats — ^e  have  again  to  thank  some  kind  correspond- 
ents for  supplies  of  these  and  similar  seeds  :  we  are  more 
than  abundantly  provided. 

AsrAKAGUs — W  C — No  doubt  it  is  best  if  cut  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  immediately  removed  to  a  cool,  dark  place  till 
cooked. 

Books — WC — Rivers'  "Rose  Amateurs' Manual,"  and  "The 
Tree  Rose,"  reprinted  fr'om  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  ■with 
additions. A  Young  Gardener — Paxton's  "  Botanical  Dic- 
tionary."  A  Subscriber  at  Nonvich — Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Gar- 
dening for  Ladies."  Use  liquid  guano,  often  applied  in  weak 
doses  while  the  plants  are  growing.  Make  it  by  steeping  a 
double-handful  of  the  guano  in  putrid  urine,  stu-ring  it  fre- 
quently for  a  day  or  two,  and  diluted  T\-ith  tniee  its  quantity 

of  water. B   C— Loudon's  Catalogue   is    more  complete 

than  any. 

Cacti — T  S — Tour  Cacti  are  not  of  importance  ;  they  are  very 
inferior  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton's. 

Camellias — MA  B — The  spot  is  very  peculiar,  ^ill  you  send 
us  several  specimens  of  leaves,  including  those  least  affected 
as  well  as  some  of  the  worst  ? 

Celeet— J.n  An.xious  Inquirer — "We  regret  to  say  we  have  not  at 
hand  any  analysis  of  Celery, 

Chicokt— .4  TF— The  manner  of  managing  this  has  been  felly 
described  at  p.  169  of  the  present  year. 

Gabdeners — Bp.  Auckhind —  The  paper  has  not  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  give  no  information  concerning  it.  As  no 
names  are  mentioned  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  sav  that 
the  inquii-i,'  related  to  himself.  It  might  have  related  to  a 
person  in  the  Hebrides  ;  and  was  merely  a  general  question, 
to  which  a  general  answer  was  returned. 

Insects — Valisneria — I  am  obhged  by  the  materials  trans- 
mitted, as  they  enable  me  to  inform  you  that  the  troublesome 
little  animals  are  not  insects,  but  two  species  of  animalcules. 
Put  some  unslaked  lime  into  the  water,  adding  fresh  por- 
tions daily  until  the  animals  are  killed.     You  can  best  judge 

whether  it  ^lill  be  injurious  to  the  plants,     i?.. WFi-estoe 

— It  is  a  beetle  named  Leiodes  cinnamomea,  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Curtis's  "  British  Entomology,"  fol.  &  pi.  251, 
If  you  y\]M  favour  us  with  a  Truffle  when  the  maggots  are  in 
them,  we  wiM  make  it  a  subject  for  an  entomological  paper.  7?. 
A  TinsUy— By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  receipt.  Gar- 
deners -n-ill  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  if  effectual. 

Latin— 72  W  -S— There  is  no  necessitj-  for  a  gardener  to  leam 
Latin  ;  and  he  may  generally  employ  his  time  much  better. 
If,  however,  he  has  leisure  and  aptitude  it  may  be  useful ;  for 
all  knowledge  is  useful  in  one  way  or  other.  He  had  better 
study  botany  and  natural  philosophy. 

MoitpnoLOGY — G  M  Elliott — Your  Calceolaria  is  a  return  to 
regular  structure  from  that  peculiar  irregularity  which  the 
Calceolaria  habitually  produces.  The  case  is  well-known  ; 
and  is  analogous  to  the  "Peloria"  of  the  common  Toad- 
flax.    All  in-egular  flowers  are  deviations,   either   accidental 

or  habitual,  from  a  regular  type. ir.fl"^Your  Auricula  is 

very  curious.  The  inverted  corolla  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  inverted  involucrum  of  Armeria.  The  scales  at  the 
base  of  the  ovary  are  the  five  stamens  which  are  commonly 
abortive  ;  the  circumstance  of  their  bearing  o^-ules  is  a  proof 
of  their  being  of  thenature  of  carpels  as  well,  and  that  carpels 
and  stamens  have  one  common  origin.  In  the  other  specimen 
the  axis  is  lengthened  pre  tern  aturally,  owing  to  some  dis-  | 


turbing  cause,  and  the  sepals  are  disunited  and  reverting  to 
their  typical  state  of  leaves. 

MusHEooMs — A  Lady — Mushrooms  that  grow  to  a  large  size 
have,  when  young,  the  white  part  thick,  and  the  stems  large, 
such  as  you  describe  is  the  case  ivith  yours.  .  If  you,  there- 
fore, allow  them  to  grow  a  little  older,  the  gills  will  increase 
in  size,  and  the  dispai'ity  which  at  present  exists  between 
them  and  the  white  part  T\ill  diminish. || 

Nabies  of  Plants — L  Stat — It  is  only  a  pale  variety  of  Ranun- 
culus bulbosus  ;  and  of  no  importance  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover.  .-1)10)1 — Dendrobium  moschatum. g' B — Ai-thro- 

podium  cuThatum.     Probably  you  keep  it  too  cold. 

OrsTER  Plant— Ti^ — We  do  not  know  this  plant.  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  it  is  you  must  send  a  specimen  in  the 
autxmm,  T\ith  flower  and  ripe  fruit  upon  it. 

Red  Spideb — FB — This  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
sulphur  ;  the  best  way  of  applying  it  is  to  heat  your  flues  or 
hot-water  pipes,  and  then,  while  they  are  quite  hot,  to  wash 
them  mth  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphm-.  It  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  bruised  Laui*el  leaves — 
see  page  765  of  our  last  years'  volume.  J 

Roses — The   Tree-Rose   is  now  ready,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth, 

price  4s.  6d. S  S — Some  spring  Damask  Roses  are  called 

Perpetuals  ;  but  the  real  Pei-petuals  seldom  flower  earlier 
than  June. 

Seedlings — A  Constant  Reader — Schizanthus  is  pretty,  and  very 
like  Pressii  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  kept  constant,  and  is  therefore 
of  no  real  value. 

Spot  ON  PELABGONiuMS—Tr.E— The  spot  on  the' leaves  of  the 
Pelargonium  is  caused  Wy  cold  and  damp.  It  has  been 
stated  that  plants  have  been  recovered  by  watering  them 
■nith  a  dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  but  no  sure 
remedy  has  probably  yet  been  discovere-d.  In  the  meantime, 
we  would  refer  you  to  last  years'  volume,  where  the  subject 
has  been  treated  of  in  detail.J 

Toads — F B's  note  is  gone  to  "  Ruricola." 

Ward's  Cases — G — You  may  grow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a 
Ward's  case  in  the  dark,  but  it  must  be  cut  very  young,  or  it 
will  become  mouldy.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  put  the  case 
on  the  deck  or  in  the  main-top,  and  keep  it  closed  while 
the  salad  is  growing.  It  maybe  made  the  means  of  supplying 
a  ship's  crew  with  fresh  vegetables  for  a  long  voyage  ;  and 
you  may  raise  small  Lettuces,  Spring  Onions,  Lamb's  Let- 
tuce, and  young  Parsley,  as  well  as  Mustard,  in  such  a 
place.  If  you  have  room  on  hoard,  you  would  do  well  to 
have  two  or  three  such  cases,  so  as  to  ensure  a  succession. 
In  sending  seeds  to  sea,  pack  them  loosely  in  coarse  canvas 
bags,  and  hang  them  to  a  nail  in  a  cabin  or  somewhere  be- 
tn'een  the  decks,  where  they  may  be  constantly  ventilated. 
On  no  account  put  them  into  bottles  or  tin  cases.  They  only 
require  to  be  kept  di-y  and  well  exposed  to  the  air. 

Misc — Sub — Tacsonia  mollissima  is  a  greenhouse  climber  ;  the 
Petunia,  although  not  strictly  speaking  an  annual,  is  usually 
regarded  as  such  ;  the  Cineraria  is  a  herbaceous  plant.  The 
quantity  of  hen-house  refuse  to  mix  l^■ith  50  gallons  of  water 
altogether  depends  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
phed,  and  we  cannot  give  you  any  specific  directions  in  the 

absence  of  that  information*.+ P  M — You  ■(\'ill  find  a  select 

list  of  hardy  Annuals  given  at  p.  133  of  the  present  year.J 

A  IT'— Received  ;  the  Grass  is  some  Panicum,  and  we  fear 

■n-ill  not  be  %villing  to  hybridize  with  Wheat. TBishop — ;— 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  better  cultivation  is 
found  near  London  than  in  the  pro\'inces  ;  but  it  might  be 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  less  bad  cultivation  near  London. 
Where  are  plants  better  gro'wuthan  at  Bromley,  in  Kent ;  or 
Heaths  than  in  Edinburgh  ;  or  Orchids  than  at  Manchester; 
orv^getablefe  than  in  Cornwall  ?  No,  no  ;  the  Londoners  are 
good  gardeners,  but  there  are  quite  as  good  in  the  countiy. 

J  .ff— Several  articles  on  the  management  of  gold  fish 

have  been  given  in  previous  Nos.  of  our  volume  for  this  year, 

pai-ticularly  at  pp.  70  and  1S8.J R  2>— Much  obliged  for  the 

suggestion. Novice — Latter's  Victory  of  England  is  a  black 

spine  Cucimiber.* A  B  C — The  charge  is  t!;,'.  6d.  per  quar- 
ter if  paid  in  advance.    Our  agent  ^ill  supply  you. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cactus — FT— No.  7  is  a  handsome  seedling;  fine  in  colour, 
ha\ing  the  purple  tinge  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower.* 

Calceolarias— J  B — A"  spotted  variety  of  good  fonn,   mth 

nothing  uncommon  in  the  marking. "^ C*  J/^a  large  and 

handsome  flower — too  flat  for  its  size."^ C  N — The  spotted 

varieties  have  been  so  frequently  produced  by  different 
growers,  that  some  pecuharitj-,  either  in  colour  or  marking,  is 
necessai-j-  in  new  varieties,  to  make  them  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Youi-  collection  is  composed  entirely  of  flowers 
of  different  degrees  of  yellow  and  broiMi.  Some  are  too  faint 
in  colour,  others  too  much  resemble  each  other  ;  for  instance 
13  and  3  are  too  much  alike,  but  inferior  to  16  ;  and  14  is 
much  better  than  10.  The  follomng  numbers  in  your  col- 
lection have  bright  yellow  grounds,  -with  the  spotting  very 
distinct  and  varied,  and  are  well  worthy  cultivation,  viz, : — 
4,  5,  7,  14,  15,  and  16.- 

Cinerarias — C  3/— Both  your  seedlings  are  high-colom'ed  flow- 
ers. The  ciimson,  ■nith  pm'ple  points  to  the  petals,  is  very 
superior  to  the  other  in  form,  and  more  uncommon  in  colour  ; 

a  very  good  variety.""" C  A — 3  and  4  are  the  best  specimens 

among  yom-  seedlings  ;  these  are  flowers  of  good  colours  ; 
they  all  beai-  a  strong  resemblance  to  others  sent  us  during 
the  season."^ A  P — All  youi'  seedhngs  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  colour.  5  is  in-egular  in  the  gi'onih  of  the  petals, 
which  also  are  too  much  notched  at  the  tei-mination  ;  6,  7, 
and  S  are  too  starry  ;  and  9,  though  too  starry,  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  Waterhousiana,  which  it  resembles  in  colour. 
1  is  rather  too  small ;  2,  3,  4,  and  10  are  all  good  in  colour, 
and  ivith  the  exception  of  3,  which  has  the  points  of  the  petals 
too  much  di\ided,  they  show  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  flower.* 

Fuchsia— i?  P— Your  seedlmg  is  a  pretty  and  shon-y  variety, 
a  httle  coarse  in  the  sepals,  and  with  rather  too  much  colour 

in  tiie  tube." H  J/— The  seedling  having    a  white  tube, 

appeai-s  to  be  a  coarse  and  ill-propoi-tioned  flower  ;  the  seed- 
vessel  and  tube  being  too  stout,  and  the  sepals  too  small ; 
otherwise  the  colours  are  good.  The  variety  i^ith  a  pink 
tube  is  a  good  flower,  but  too  much  hke  many  others.*— 
WBi:  Co — Your  Hght-coloured  seedling  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some flower,  having  a  vermillion  corolla  tinged  «ith  purple ; 
it  has  rather  too  much  colour  in  the  tube.* 

Pansies — Yd:  Co — No.  3.  Pm"e  white  ground,  mth  light-purple 
mai'gin  to  all  the  petals  ;  this  is  very  pleasing  in  coloui-  and 
promises  a  Uttle  noveltj- ;  at  present  it  wants  size,  but  the 
bloom  is  evidently  young  and  cramped  in  its  groi;\'th.  4.  Too 
coarse  and  undecided  in  its  marking.  5.  Very  pleasing  in 
colour,  but  the  marking  on  the  bottom  petal  requires  to  be 
more  decided  and  perfect  for  a  show-flower.     6,  Large  and 

good  dark   self.'''' BF — The  double   Pansy  is  a   curiosity 

only,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  not  increased  by  having 
two  additional  lips  decreasing  in  size  and  filhng  up  the 
centre  of  the  flower ;  we  have  never  before  seen  a  double 
Pansy  so  large  or  so  well  formed,  but  we  consider  it  of  no 
value. ° — Inquirer — The  specimen  sent  is  a  first-rate  variety,* 

Rhododendeon — J  D — The  qualities  we  admire  most  in  your 
seedling  is  the  shallow  cup-like  form  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
compact  form  of  the  head  of  bloom  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers 

wants  brilhancy." A*  YZ — Your  hybrid  from  campanula- 

fifm  is  a  large  and  handsome  flower,  white  ground,  ha%ing 
the  margin  of  the  segments  tinged  mth  dehcate  lilac,  and  the 
interior  of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla  sfrongly  spotted 
■nith  maroon  ;  the  single  blooms  sent  indicate  a  very  orna- 
mental variety,* 

Erratum. — In  the  article  "  Oncidium  sanguineum,"  at  p.  313, 
col.  a.  line  43  from  bottom,  for  "  0.  Heruhauseni,"  read 
"  0.  Huatianum." 
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POTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN 
proved  by  the  foUnninB  Testijioxiai,  just  received  :— 

"ArtlmrstoH-n,  April,  1845.— Last  season  I  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  Guano,  principally  Peruvian,  to  the  tenanti7,  to  in- 
duce them  to  get  into  the  green  cropping  s.vstem.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  vours.  tlirough  a  Waterford  house.  It  proved  a 
EOod  ajlicle,  indeed,  much  msicrior  to  (/«  hist  i'eruoiaii. — Youl's 
most  obwUentlv.  Wm.  Lojisdex." 

"  To  Mr.  Potter.  2.9.  Upper  Fore-street.  Lambeth." 

The  price  of  POTTER'S  GCAXO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Peruvian,  and  those  who  study  economy  will  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Mr.  Potter  has  also  testimonials  from  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Porcher,  of  Cliffe,  Weymouth,  and  others,  proving  the 
superiority  of  his  Manure  over  the  Peruvian  Guano,  which 
commands  so  high  a  price 

Orders  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to,  and  a  very 
considerable  allowance  made  when  a  quantity  is  taken. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO,  sold  by  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men, Is.  9d.  per  Quart  Bottle,  with  directions. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  2A,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wednesday,      Mav  ;8-A{;rk'UCural  Society  ■  f  Kngland. 
TaOBSDAV,  May  £9— Agrkultural  Imp   S.  c.nt  IrelaDd. 

,„  T  .  f  Aericult'THl  Society  ■•lEtiBland. 

Wh.kb.oat.  Jobs  ^{HrBhUnd  and  Aurici.l.urarSocie.y. 
Tbursoav,  June  6— Aiiiicultural  Imp.Sjc.  of  Irelffid. 
FAIIMERS'  CLUBS. 


May  35— W.  Market 
May  27— Bromspnive 
May  29 — Otlery  at.  ^rary 


J^tpwponey 
-jUst 
t  L'^ndon 
June    7— CoUunjplon 


June 


The  Draught  of  a  Plough  is  obvioush'  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  owing-  to  the  mere 
WEIGHT  OF  THE  IMPLEMENT,  and  the  Other  to  the 
work  done  by  it.  If,  for  instance,  the  draught  of  a 
plough  when  at  work  be  30  stones,  and  if,  when 
merely  drawn  along  the  empty  furrow,  it  be  10  stone, 
then,  it  is  plain,  that  of  the  whole  force — 30  stones 
— required  to  work  the  plough,  20  only  are  spent 
in  the  operatioij  of  ploughing,  and  as  much  as  10  in 
merely  overcoming  the  weight  of  the  implement. 
And  this  is  greater  than  the  proportion  which,  in 
general,  obtains  between  the  really  useful  and 
effective  part  of  the  horse-labour  spent  in  ploughing', 
and  that  part — in  some  measure,  of  course,  a  neces- 
sary evil — incurred  in  the  mere  movement  of  the 
tool  by  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subjoined 
figures  illustrate  this  : — In  the  case  of  Barrowmax's 
swing-plough  (fig.  1),  thevrhole  draught  being  41 
stones,  that  of  the  implement  drawn  along  an  empty 
furrow  (lower  line  in  fig.  1),  amounts  to  17,  or  12 

,^ '■ FUEROW  4x9 

Fig.  1. 


IF^tSSffl 


BABEOTVilAN. 

out  of  every  30  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Ransome's  one-haudled 
one-wheeled  plough  (fig.  2),  the 
■whole  draught  being  28  stones, 
that  of  the  implement  drawn 
along  an  empty  furrow  amounts 
to  13,  or  nearly  14,  out  of  every 
80 ;  in  other  words,  in  the  latter 
case,  46  per  cent,  of  the  labour 
of  ploughing  is  s]:ent  in  the  mere 
movement  of  the  machine  by 
which  the  operation  is  performed. 
Now,  with  regard  to  machines 
of  carriage,  it  haslong  been  a  pro- 
blem of  acknowledged  importance, 
how,  in  their  manufacture,  to  unite 
the  greatest  lightness  with  the  re- 
quisite strength.  In  these,  when 
loaded,  rarely  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  horse-labour  in  draw- 
ing them  is  spent  on  the  weight 
of  the  implement ;  at  least  70 
per  cent,  of  it  is  usefully  ap- 
plied. Thus  we  have  one-horse 
carts,  weighing  only  8  cwt.,  ca- 
pable, on  a  road,  of  carrying  25 ; 
and  we  have  waggons,  calculated 


Ransome. 


for  a  load  of  2  tons,  weighing  only  18  cwt.  In 
these  cases  the  foolishness  of  using  a  clumsy  and 
heavy  implement  is  sufficiently  palpable  ;  how 
much  more  so  ought  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
plough,  the  draught-labour  of  which  (when  empty) 
is  not,  as  it  is  of  the  cart,  only  16  or  18,  but, 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  as  much  as  90  or  100 
per  cent.,  on  the  weight  of  the  implement. 

Before  exhibiting  the  bearing  of  the  following 
diagrams  on  this  sirbject,  let  us  notice  the  conclu- 
sions connected  with  it,  which  previous  observers 


tical  grounds  ;  this  not  only  gives  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  our  results,  but  indicates  the  superiority  of 
self-recording  dynamometers  over  all  in  previous  use. 
The  following  diagrams  will  occupy  so  much  room 
that  we  must  be  as  short  as  possible  in  any  further 
remarks  we  have  to  make,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
exhibit  at  length  the  bearing  of  only  one  set  of 
figures  on  this  subject,  and  simply  publish  the  others, 
leaving  any,  who  may  be  sufficient!}-  interested 
to  study  them,  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  The 
figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  (3  to  7),  exhibit 


have  arrived  at.  The  editor  of  Burger's  "  Economy  j  the  draught  of  the  Beverstone  plough^weighing  9 
of  Farming"  states,  that  Domeasle  found  the  in- j  stones — when  in  a  furrow  4  inches  deep  and  9  wide, 
fluence  of  the  weight  of  the  plough  on  the  power   empty  (lower  line  in  fig.  3),  when  at  work  (fig.  4), 


dually  loaded  with  from  89  to  113  lbs.,  if  the  weight 
was  always  laid  on  the  point  of  weir/lil  of  the 
plough,"  i.e.,  we  suppose,  if  the  added  weights  were 
so  arranged  that  the  plough  remained  balanced. 
This  fact  can  only  be  used  now  as  an  illustration  of 
how  necessary  it  is  to  the  usefulness  of  all  such 
experiments,  that  a  trustworthy  instrument  be  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  draught  of  the  implements 
tested.  We  hnow  now,  from  Mr.  Pusev's  experi- 
ments, that  the  power  required  to  draw  a  plough 
does  depend  (/really  on  its  weight;  and  the  reason 
why  Domeasle  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
must  have  been  that  his  dynamometer  did  not  in- 
dicate the  truth. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Pijsey's  trials 
on  this  point: — ■ 


Gross  draught 

in  furrow, 

5X9. 


1  Ferguson's 

2  Clark's 

3  Hart's 

4  F.  F.  wheel 

5  F.  F. 

6  King's  swing 

7  Do.  wheel 

8  Rutland 


19  stones 

17 

12 

13 

16 

15 

17 

16 


Surface  draught, 

which  is  to  be 

deducted. 

.  12 

.  12 

.  3 

.  8 

.  10 

.  8 


9  Old  Berkshu-e-  21 


Weight  of 
ploughs 
in  stones. 

15 
15 

12 
13 
10 

8 
10 

0 
15 


What  enormous  per-centages  of  the  whole  horse- 
labour  here  exerted  do  these  results  exhibit  as 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  mere  movement  of  the 
implement  employed.  In  one  of  these  cases  not 
30  per  cent,  of  the  horse-labour  spent  was  really 
useful  to  the  farmer ;  nearly  three-quarters  of  it  was 
occupied  in  merely  moving  the  plough  ! 

Mr.  Puset's  experiments  on  this  subject  were  the 
first  in  this  country  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
plough-makers,  and  they  have  thus  exerted  a  very 
useful  influence.  But  even  here,  comparing  the  2d 
and  3d  columns  in  the  above  t;tble,  we  see  some 
anomalous  discrepancies  which  indicate  either  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  dynamometer  employed,  or  the 
incompetenc}-  of  the  ploughman;  the  draught  of  the 
plough  in  an  empty  furrow  is  simply  owing  to  the 
friction  of  a  surface  of  iron  on  one  of  soil,  and  as 
friction  is  kno«~n  to  be  du-ectly  proportional  to  the 
weight  which  occasions  it,  either  the  indication  of 
the  dynamometer  must  have  been  inaccurate,  or 
there  must  have  been  some  cause  of  draught  besides 
friction  to  make  one  plough  (H.aet's),  weighing  12 
stones,  require  only  3  stones  of  draught,  while 
another  plough  (Clap^k's),  weighing  15  stones, 
required  draught-labour  to  the  amount  of  12  stones. 
We  mention  this  because  of  the  striking  manner  in 
which  the  testimony  of  the  following  diagrams  on 
this  subject  is  borne  out  by  calculations  on  theore- 


Now,  it  appears  from  fig.  4,  that  the  working 
draught  of  the  Beverstone  plough  at  this  depth, 
was  26f  stones,  and  as  its  draught  when  empty 
(fig.  3)  was  9  stones,  the  difference  between 
the  two,  i.  e.  the  labour  of  turning  over  the  furrow- 
slice  by  this  implement,  must  be  put  at  17i  stones. 
Well  then,  as  the  draught  of  the  plough,  weighing 
9  stones,  was  just  9  stones,  its  draught  when  it  was 
weighted  to  16,  25,  and  37  stones,  should  just  have 
been  16,  25,  and  37  stones  respectively  ;  add  to 
these  the  17i  stones  representing  the  difficult}'  of 
the  work  done,  and  you  have,  under  the  circum- 
stances represented  in  figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the 
draughts  respectively  of  26i,  33:^,  4-2i-,  and  54^ 
stones,  as  those,  which,  according  to  calculation 
on  theoretical  grounds,  should  have  been  repre- 
sented by  these  diagrams.  The  fact  is,  these 
diagrams  represent  the  draught  of  this  plough  thus 
gradually  weighted,  to  have  been  successively  26J, 
28i,  40,  and  52  stones  ;  and,  considering  that 
there  was  no  security,  except  what  was  afforded 
by  the  skill  of  the  ploughman,  that  the  implement 
was  held  at  a  uniform  depth  during  the  continuance 
of  these  experiments,  there  is  a  sufficient  agreement 
here  between  fact  and  theory  to  warrant  confidence 
in  our  results.  We  have  published  the  rest  of  our 
diagrams  on  the  next  page,  and  simply  tabulated 
their  evidence  upon  this  interesting  subject  without 
comment.  It  will  be  understood  that  wherever  two 
lines  are  engraved  on  the  same  figure,  the  upper 
one  refers  to  the  draught  of  the  plough  at  work, 
and  the  lower  one  signifies  the  draught  of  the 
plough  in  an  empty  furrow. 

The  last  sis  figures  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Table  on  the  next  page — they  refer  to  a  different 
depth  of  ploughing — but  our  readers  will  see  that 
they  also  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  v.-eight  of  the 
plough  upon  its  draught.  The  latter  is  increased 
upon  every  increase  of  the  former. 

Our  remarks  have  already  reached  too  great 
a  length ;  we  must  bring  them  to  a  close  ;  and  this 
we  do  by  simply  calling  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  ploughs  to  the  results  of  the  sub- 
joined Table.  It  there  appears  that  a  force  of 
from  70  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  plough, 
is  required  simply  to  move  it.  How  important,  then, 
that  the  necessary  strength  of  the  implement  should 
be  united  with  as  little  weight  as  possible!  And 
how  neglected  must  this  point  hitherto  have  been, 
when  we  find,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  plough 
is  concerned,  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  horse-labour  of  cultivation  is  lost  in  the  mere 
movement  of  the  machines  by  which  it  is  effected  ! 

The  next  point  for  consideration  will  be  the  in- 
fluence of  the  depth  on  the  labour  of  ploughing ; 
to  this  we  shall  soon  direct  attention. 


Fig.  3, 


Beverstoxe  Wheel  Plough. 

Fig.  4.  Fis.  .5. 


FcuKow  4x9.- 


■Weights  :—     9  St. 


16  St. 
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Fekguson's  Swikg  Plough.   Furrow  4  x  9. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig,  10. 


.  Barrett's  D.  P.       Furrow  4   x  9._ 
Fig.  11.  Fig.  12. 
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Wilkie's  Siting  Plough. 
Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 


Beveestone  Wheel  Plough.     • 
Fig.  16.  Fig.  IG. 


Bakeett's  Wheel  Plough. 
Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  PURPLE-TOP  ABERDEEN 
TURNIPS. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  TOP-DRESSING  CUP  POTATOES. 
Templemotle  Fabm,  1844, 
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[To  this  we  add  the  following,  exhibiting  an  important 
inference  from  the  above  experiments  :] 
TUENIPS. 


1. 

2_ 

3. 
Increased 

4. 

Cost  of 

Value  of 

Difference 

Manui'e 

Produce 

between 

per  acre. 

above  no 
Manure. 

cols.  2  &  3. 

£  s.   d. 

&    s.    d 

£    S.    d. 

Common  Guano 

3    0    0 

4  11     7 

1  11     7 

Potter's  Guano 

3  15     0 

4  10     6 

0  15     6 

Bones       .... 

4     0     0 

6     3     3* 

2     3     3i 

Law's  Superpiios.  of  Lime 

1   16     0 

4  10  lOi 

2  15  10^ 

Bones    dissolved   in   Sul- 

phuric Acid 

0     8     2 

1  19     5i 

1   11     3i 

Farmyard  Dung 

4  10     0 

8  13     3i 

4    3     3i 

No  Manure      .         .         . 

Farmyard  Dung  &  Bones 

4     5     0 

6     3     3J 

1   18     3i 

Farmyard  Dung  &  Guano 

3   IS     0 

6  18     5i 

3     3     54 

Farmyard  Dung  &  Potter's 

Guano 

4     2     6    6     3     3i 

2     0     9i 

POTATOES. 

1. 

2. 

3.                  4. 

Cost  of 
Top-dress- 

Increase 

in  Value    Diilerence 

Manui'es. 

above  no  'in  columns 

acre. 

Top-dress- 
ings. 

2  and  3. 

£  s.    d. 

£   s.   d. 

£  s.     d. 

Farmyard  Dung  alone 

Farmyard  Dung  and  Soot 

0  16    8 

4  15     3 

3  18     7 

Farmvard  Dung  and  Com- 

mon Guano 

1  10    0 

6     9     9 

4  19     9 

Farmyard  Dung  and  Pot- 

ter's Guano .         .         .1  1  17     6 

3     1  11 

1     4    5 

— John  CamplieU,  in  Londonderry  Sentinel. 


BONES  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
From  what  has  been  said  and  written  lately  on  this 
subject,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  few  farmers  will  be 
dabbling  in  solving  these  hard  fertilisers  ;  and  for  fear 
many  in  doing  so  will  get  their  fingers  burnt,  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  a  few  hints  for  consideration  before 
the  experiments  are  made.  Firsts  perhaps  a  more 
dangerous  chemical  agent  than  sulphuric  aeidj  better 
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known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Few 
fanners  possess  the  requisites  for  perfornung  the  pro- 
cess, and  not  a  few  will  allow  the  solution — the  best  por- 
tion (!)  to  escape— and  allow  the  residuum  to  remain. 

The  great  saving  to  be  effected,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  subst.ince,  will  be  a  great  temptation  to  dabbling — 
but  what  prospects,  may  it  be  asked,  are  there  of  success? 

Mr.  Hannaiu  has  selected  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Geddes,  Dr.  Monson,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Jlr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Finnies,  and  his  own. 

Mr.  Williams'  experiments  are  evidently  unfair.  The 
20  bushels  of  bones  are  drilled,  while  those  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  are  placed  in  the  furrow  and  ridged,  thus 
evidently  increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil  where  tile 
latter  was  used  ;  why,  this  plan  is  adopted  in  light  and 
■weak  soils  for  this  very  purpose  !  In  his  second  experi- 
ment, he  says,  the  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  a  good 
crop  for  the  quality  of  the  ground — no  weight  given — 
while  nothing  gave  a  very  inferior  crop.     No  wonder. 

Mr.  Geddts'  experiment  does  not  mention  how  the 
application  was  made,  but  most  probably  it  w.as  made  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  worth  as  much. 

Dr.  Jlonson's  experiment  does  not  mention  the  mode 
of  application. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  experiments  do  not  give 
the  information  beyond  this,  that  8  bushels  of  bones  and 
83  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sown,  give  1 1  tons  ;  the  same 
as  16  bushels  of  bones  alone.  2  bushels  of  bones,  with 
the  same  ([uantity  as  before  of  sulphuric  acid,  give 
12  tons  4  cwt.  Jlost  probably  the  smaller  quantity  w.as 
ridged,  while,  when  they  were  sown  on, the  ground,  less 
quantity  of  Turnips  is  produced  where  taore  bones  are 
used,  and  no  advantage  is  shown  over  bones  alone. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  weight  the  duke's  rich  soil  pro- 
duced when  nothing  was  applied. 

Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Finuie's  experiments  do  not  give 
the  information. 

lu  Jlr.  Hannam's,  16  bushels  of  bones  were  drilled  with 
the  seed  :  in  all  the  other  eases  of  the  solutions  they  are 
carefully  ridged.  Here,  evidently,  there  is  no  comparison 
calculated  to  meet  the  question. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  anything  but  correct,  for 
it  is  manifestly  utterly  useless  to  make  an  experiment  or 
series  of  experiments,  and  not  place  the  trials  on  an 
equal  footing.  The  difference  in  depth  of  soil  between 
Turnips  sown  level  and  Turnips  ridged  is  from  4  to  6 
inches — and  every  farmer  knows  the  very  great  differ- 
ence in  a  crop  this  will  make. 

The  prize  Essay  of  the  Highland  Society,  by  Mr. 
Kobert  Russell,  of  Kilross,  sets  this  matter  probably 
more  nearly  right  than  anything  before  given  in  fair 
comparison  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
nostrum,  which  perhaps  as  much  deserves  the  name  of 
quackery,  as  anything  yet  iuti'oduced.  His  carefully 
made,  and  pliilosopliically  described,  experiments — 
■when  a  comparison  is  fairly  instituted,  are,  in  effect,  as 
regards  the  raw  and  dissolved  bones  this  : — 
On  samly  Oats.  busli.  lbs. 

112  lbs.  of  bone-dust  produced         . .    72    20 

26  lbs.  of  sulpiiric  acid         . .        "1      /.,     on 

20  lbs.  of  bones  . .         . .         )    .  W    ^0 

Difference  in  favour  of  bones  11  bushels. 
On  Hopetoun  Oats.  bush.  lbs. 

20  lbs.  of  sulphxmc  acid         . .        \      o^    "« 
20  lbs.  of  bones  ..        ..        ]■>*<•<> 

Uotliing S8    13 

Sulp.  acid  i  bushels  worse  than  nothing. 
On  Turnips  l-7th  acre.  cwt.  lbs. 

Bones  (quantity  not  given)  produced    19    14 

Dissolved  bones  as  above      . .        . .    10    52 

Difference  in  favoiu*  of  bones  8^  cwt. 
On  Turnips  J  acre.  cwt.  lbs. 

Bones  3  bushels  34    12 

Dissolved  bones  (13  bones.  !)sul.  acid)     22    40 

Difference  12  cwt.  in  favotir  of  bones. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Russell 
repudiates  very  properly  Dr.  Madden's  noiion,  that  the 
continued  application  of  bones  tends  to  injure  the  land. 

Much  caution  is  evidently  necessary  in  risking  a 
crop  on  evidence,  the  positive  part  of  which  is  so  very 
vague  aud  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  negative  part  of 
which  casts  so  much  doubt  on  the  conclusion,  as  to 
render  it  folly  to  risk  any  further  trial  than  a  mere 
small  experiment ;  or  leave  it  to  those  who  do  not  care 
about  a  crop  to  make  it,  and  not  for  those  ■who  have 
rent  to  pay. 

That  the  action  of  sulpliui'ie  acid  alone  on  soils  may 
be  very  beneficial,  I  doubt  not.  It  may  be  a  manure — 
a  vei-y  dangerous  one — but  its  action  on  some  soils,  in 
converting  the  lime  aud  magnesia  in'them  from  carbon- 
ates to  sulphates,  and  in  assisting  in  dissolving  many 
material  constituents  of  some  Eods,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  ;  but  to  suppose  it  effects  anything  by  merely 
dissolving  the  bones  is  far-fetched,  and  unworthy  of 
credit.—  (V.  E.  IV. 

We  have  also  received  another  communication  on 
this  subject,  entitled  "A  Mare's-nest  found  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  from  a  correspondent  who 

signs  himself  *"  D One  who   calculates  as  he  goes." 

He  ■writes  as  follows: — '"The  best  experiment ■  ever 
made  in  agriculture,"  as  Mr.  Pusey  calls  it,  "  has  re- 
sulted in  this— tliat  1  quarter  of  bones,  macerated  and 
dissolved  in  its  iveight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  ton  of 
■water,  is  equal,  for  the  Turnip  crop,  to  2  quarters 
■used  dry.  Wonderful !  I  am  astonished  !  not,  how- 
ever, at  the  fact  that  1  quarter  of  bones  so  dissolved 
and  mLxed  should,  in  immediate  effect,  equal  2  quarters 
used  dry,  but  at  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  not  having  seen  th.at  in  the  purchase  of  the  acid, 
the  cost  of  the  labour  expended  (1st,  in  macerating  the 
bones  ;  2dly,  in  adding  the  acid  and  water  ;  and  3dly, 
in  carrying  out  and  applying  the  mixture  over  the  land), 
and  in  the  expense  of  carts  and  tanks  (wliich  must  be 
made  on  purpose),  the  saving  of  half  the  bones  will  be 


swallowed  up  ;  and  also  at  their  not  liaving  taken  into 
account  that,  wliilst  dissolved  bones  can  be  of  use  only 
to  the  first  crop,  the  dry  bones  are  serviceable  to  the 
corn  afterwards  ;  so  that  the  use  of  the  former  deprives 
the  land  of  the  portion  of  the  2  quarters  which  would 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  crops. 

**  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  so  serious  a  mistake  as 
the  application  of  the  terms  '  important  discovery 
economical  use  of  bones,'  to  such  experiments.  Was 
there  not  one  practical  farmer,  versant  in  figures,  amon^ 
the  Council,  to  calculate  charges,  and  prevent  such  mis- 
leadings.  For  mistakes,  as  these,  involve  serious  con- 
sequences ;  and  their  mischief  extends  over  consider- 
able time.  Let  us  suppose  a  farmer  of  300  or  -jno 
acres  made  anxious  by  his  losses  from  the  Tariff  and 
new  Corn-laws — he  has  found  no  remuneration,  in  con- 
sequence, in  iJeeding  of  stock — and  looks  to  other  means 
than  the  i-earing  or  fattening  of  cattle  to  create  the 
manure  his  land  requires.  He  sees  Jlr.  Pusey's  report, 
and  his  landlord  and  others  having  told  him  the  great 
things  science  and  chemistry  will  do  for  him,  he  sets  to 
work — he  provides  the  necessary  tanks  and  water-carts, 
lays  on  the  water,  and  buys  the  acid  ;  but,  then,  should 
he  find  his  expeuses  not  diminished,  and  his  corn  crops 
dwindled  for  the  want  of  manure,  he  will  have  wasted 
his  money,  impoverished  his  farm,  and  rail  at  all  im- 
provement the  rest  of  his  life. 

"  Pray  make  haste  to  let  this  appear,  that  my  view  of 
the  matter  may  be  known  in  time  to  prevent  much  mis- 
chief from  this  important  discovery." 

[We  shall  very  shortly  consider  this  subject  in  the 
leading  section  of  the  Paper  ;  meanwhile,  we  may  just 
say  that  the  cost  of  dissolving  bones,  though  consider- 
able, cannot  be  so  great  as  "  D."  would  have  us  infer 
from  his  remarks.  If  we  want  a  tank,  we  have  only  to 
dig  a  basin-shaped  hole  in  the  ground,  4  feet  across, 
and  puddle  it  with  clay  ;  and  those  who  have  not  water- 
carts  need  not  apply  the  manure  in  a  liquid  form  at  all : 
the  solution  may  be  dried  up  with  saw-dust,  dr'y  eai'th, 
ashes,  &c.,  and  applied  as  a  powder.] 

AGRICULTURAL  INCONSISTENCIES. 

Prejudice  and  error  generally  go  hand  in  hand  ;  a 
man  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  obstinacy  for  his  own 
gratification,  but  when  society  is  affected  by  it,  the 
sooner  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  him,  the  better. 
Ask  19  farmei-s  out  of  20,  who  hold  stroug  clay  land, 
and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  of  no  use  placing  deep  four- 
feet  drains  in  such  soils,  the  water  cannot  get  in — a 
horse's-foot  hole  (without  an  opening  under  it),  will  hold 
water  like  a  basin,  and  so  on.  Well,  five  minutes  after, 
you  tell  the  same  farmers  you  propose  digging  a  cellar, 
well  bricked,  6  or  8  feet  deep.  What  is  their  remark  1 
"  Oh  !  it's  of  no  use  your  making  an  under-ground 
cellar  in  our  soil,  you  can't  keep  the  water  out !  !"  Was 
there  ever  such  an  illustration  of  prejudice  as  this  ? 
What  is  a  drain-pipe  but  a  small  cellar  full  of  air  ? 
Then  again,  common  sense  tells  us,  you  can't  keep  a 
light  fluid  under  a  heavy  one.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  a  cork  under  water  as  to  keep  air  under  water. 
Oh  !  but  then  our  soil  is  not  porous.  If  not,  how  can 
it  hold  water  so  readily  ?  I  am  led  to  these  observations 
by  a  strong  controversy  I  am  having  with  some  Essex 
folks,  who  protest  that  I  am  mad  or  foolish  for  placing 
one-inch  pipes  at  4  feet  depth  in  strong  clays.  It  is  in 
vain  I  refer  to  the  numerous  proofs  brought  forward 
last  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Parkes,  Engineer  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pusey. 
They  still  dispute  it.  It  is  in  vain  I  tell  them  I  cannot 
keep  the  rain  ■n-ater  out  of  socketed  pipes  12  feet  deep, 
that  conveys  a  spring  to  my  farm-yard.  Do,  sir,  try 
and  convince  this  large  ckass  of  doubters  ;  for  it  is  of 
national  importance.  Fom*  feet  of  good  porous  clay 
would  afford  a  far  better  meal  to  some  strong  Bean  or 
other  tap-root  than  the  usual  6  inches.  And  a  s.aving 
of  4/.  to  5/.  per  acre  in  drainage  is  no  trifle.  Another 
glaring  inconsistency  is  the  subject  of  tillage.  I  pro- 
posed subsoiling  my  heavy  laud  for  Beans,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  action  of  frost  and  aii*  abundantly .  A  demurrer 
was  instantly  raised  by  a  farmer  present.  Oh  !  we 
always  plough  shallow  for  Beans.  Well,  I  know  you 
do.  Do  you  ever  double-spit  your  gardens  ?  Oh,  cer- 
tainly we  do.  Do  you  ever  grow  Beans  in  your  garden  ? 
To  be  sure,  capital  ones.  What,  and  that  on  double- 
dug  ground  ?  Impossible,  surely.  It  would  puzzle  a 
conjuror  to  tell  why  a  farmer  always  digs  his  garden 
20  inches,  and  ploughs  his  land  only  5  inches.  Docks, 
Thistles,  Couch,  and  other  strong  deep-rooted  weeds, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  garden.  What  reason  can 
a  fanner  give  for  drilling  his  Beans  at  7  inches  in  his 
field  and  27  in  his  garden  ?  Does  the  former  mode 
give  him  a  larger  or  earlier  produce  1  Again,  a  fixrmer 
will  caution  you  against  sitting  in  a  draught,  or  lying  on 
a  damp  bed — of  course,  he  takes  care  not  to  do  so  him- 
self ;  but  whilst  he  practises  this  for  himself,  and  re- 
commends it  to  his  friends,  he  pursues  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent plan  with  his  cattle.  They  must  be  exposed  to 
both  ;  as  if  their  sensations  and  physiology  differed  in 
that  respect  from  our  own.  Let  us  keep  our  cattle 
wai'm,  dry,  and  well-fed,  and  we  shall  seldom  feel  the 
cramp  in  our  pockets. 

I  could  enlarge  on  these  matters,  but  will  not  trespass 
further  on  yoiu'  valuable  space  at  present.  If  I  am 
WTong  in  my  views  and  proceedings,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
stand  corrected. — /.  J.  Mechi,  4,  Leadenhall- street, 
May  0,  1845.     [From  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle.'] 

THE  DISEASE  AND^FA ILURE^OF  THE  POTATO 
CROP  EXPLAINED. 
[The  following  are  portions  of  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  A.  PatuUo,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  read  before  the 


Highland  and  Agi-icultaral  Society,  on  the  7th  instant. 
It  lias  since  been  published  as  a  separate  tract.*] 

As  to  the  early  history  of  the  Potato  plant,  it  appears 
to  have  been  imported  into  Ireland  from  South  America 
more  than  200  yeai-s  ago,  and  introduced  into  this 
counti-y  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1740,  which  was  a 
year  of  scarcity,  when  a  few  were  brought  over  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  their  culture  was  then  confined  to  the  garden, 
till  about  the  year  1753  or  1754,  when  they  were  raised 
in  the  field  ;  but  the  plant  has  not  been  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  uiore  than  seventy  years.  'Ihere 
are  great  varieties  of  the  Potato ;  and  the  kinds  first 
known  in  this  quarter  were  the  Kidneys,  the  Leather-coat 
(called  from  the  roughness  of  its  skin),  the  Blackamoor 
(that  is,  the  dark-coloured  Yuginia),  and  the  Killimancas 
(query,  the  Dons),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  cross 
between  the  white  and  red.  The  prevailing  kinds  in  our 
day  are,  the  Kidney,  Perthshire  Reds,  Dons,  and  Buffs; 
the  two  latter  being  at  present  most  extensively  planted 
m  this  neighl)om-hood.  There  is  also  another  species 
called  the  Surinam,  or  Hog  Potato,  or  Yam :  this  variety 
is  not  eaten  by  the  human  species,  at  least  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  two  valuable  properties  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  it  is  very  productive,  aud  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  fail ;  as  also  the  American  Early,  which  always 
succeeds. 

The  first  symptom  of  degeneracy  of  the  plant  in  Scot 
land  appeared  about  the  year  1780,  when  the  distemper, 
called  the  curl,  fii'st  appeared  in  the  crop  ;  but  it  then 
occurred  so  rarely,  that  very  little  notice  ivas  talien  of 
it ;  but  the  evil  gradually  and  extensively  increased, 
when,  about  the  years  17S4-5,  the  whole  crops  of  the 
Lotliians  were  seriously  affected  by  it.  A  remedy,  how- 
ever, was  accidentally  discovered,  by  changing  the  seed 
from  the  high  country;  and  this  was  and  has  been  the 
only  remedy  for  the  disease  of  the  curl  to  the  present 
day.  At  this  early  period,  the  seed  procured  from  the 
high  country  had  to  be  changed  every  three  or  four 
years;  but  it  was  found,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
increased  so  did  this  disease ;  and  from  about  the  j'ear 
1820  up  to  the  year  1835,  it  was  customary  to  change 
the  seed  every  other  year ;  and  from  1 835  to  the  present 
year,  1845,  the  whole  seed  had  to  be  changed  yearly,  as 
it  was  found  that  a  new  disease  appeared  in  the  fields  : 
the  seed  only  partially  germinated — great  blanks  or  fail- 
ures took  place — and  many  fai-mers  almost  lost  their 
whole  crops.  This  disease  in  the  seed  was  called  the 
w^et  aud  dry  rot ;  and,  in  many  instances,  seed  from  all 
situations,  high  and  low,  has  now  also  failed.  These 
two  kinds  of  disease,  which  destroy  germination,  are 
variously  accounted  for.  Some  ascribe  the  cause  to 
maggots  and  flies  who  feed  upon  and  destroy  the  seed^ 
plants  ;  but  this  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause  ;  for 
maggots  or  flies  are  only  to  be  found  on  diseased  or 
putrid  vegetables  :  they  riot  and  banquet'  on  putrefac- 
tion :  it  is  their  natural  food,  and  there  they  are  only  to 
be  found.  Plant,  then,  a  sound  potato  in  a  good  soil, 
and  properly  treated,  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface, 
and  produce  a  good  crop  in  defiance  of  all  maggots  and 
flies.  The  seeds  of  disease,  then,  must  be  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  plant. 

In  examining  a  diseased  potato,  which  has,  as  com- 
monly called,  blind  eyes,  and  will  not  germinate,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  canker  on  the  skin,  aud  plague  spots 
all  over  it.  This,  if  planted,  will  certainly  be  attacked 
by  the  maggots  and  flies;  but  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  putrefaction — in  fact,  a  caput  m>rtuuyn — and 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  flies  and  maggots  by  right  of 
inheritance.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  then,  is, 
to  plant  sound  seed,  and  the  maggots  and  flies  will  not 
relish  it.  As  the  crops  on  the  high  lands  are  early 
checked  by  frost,  and  the  tops  or  haulm  soon  destroyed, 
they  do  not  fully  ripen ;  aud  this  circumstance  has  in- 
duced farmers  in  the  low  districts  to  take  up  then-  crops 
for  seed  in  a  green  or  unripe  state,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  operations  of  nature  on  the  hill  grounds  ;  but  this 
plan  has  also  failed.  Seed  has  been  often  raised  from 
the  apple,  but  in  two  or  three  yeai'S  it  curls  and  degene- 
rates. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed,  and  the  idea  long  enter- 
tained, that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  raise  seed  potatoes 
without  being  affected  with  cnrl  in  a  low  situation,  or  in 
a  high  temperature  free  of  degeneracy  or  curl ;  but  at 
an  altitude  of  400  feet,  it  then  entirely  disappears.  In 
this  there  appears  to  be  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  plant;  but  in  look- 
ing to  its  origin,  general  history,  cultivation,  and  general 
management  in  this  country — its  success  and  failure — 
I  have  been  led  to  a  far  different  conclusion.  Indeed, 
from  what  I  have  already  stated,  it  must  clearly  appear 
to  every  one,  that  there  can  be  only  one  cause  for  the 
failure  of  the  plant,  viz.,  over-cultivation.  The  crop  too 
often  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  and  too  much  stimulus 
applied  to  the  plant,  has  w^eakened  or  destroyed  its  vital 
energies,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  reproduction. 
In  the  culti\-ation  and  general  management  of  the  plant, 
we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  nature,  which  always  fol- 
lows the  moderate  or  middle  course ;  and,  by  a  long 
train  of  mismanagement,  we  have  nearly  lost  this  most 
valu.ible  root;  .and  if  we  shall  persist  much  longer  in 
followiug  the  present  unnatural  and  inconsiderate  course 
of  treating  it,  we  shall  certainly  lose  it.  Who  can  contem- 
plate a  luxuriant  crop  of  growing  Potatoes  in  full  bloom, 
but  must  reflect  on  the  immense  stimulus  applied  to  pro- 
duce such  a  mass  of  stem,  foliage,  and  blossom,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  how  much  the  roots  or  tubers  must  be  en- 
feebled and  exhausted  in  producing  it  \  The  first  prac- 
tical experience  of  failure  which  I  met  with  on  my  own 
farm  struck  me  most  forciblv.     In  the  year  1837, 1  had 
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a  small  quantity  of  potatoes  for  seed,  whicli  I  liad  re- 
ceived from  the  liigli  grounds  {the  farm  of  Bonally,  in 
the  higji  part  of  the  parish  of  Coliuton).  I  thought 
them  very  fine ;  and  having  selected  the  test  for  seed, 
I  manured  the  ground  heavily  in  the  drill  with  the 
richest  and  best  dung  on  the  farm,  in  order  to  have  as 
many  as  possible  for  planting  the  succeeding  year.  The 
extent  of  ground  was  about  an  acre,  and  I  certainly 
obtained  an  excellent  crop  ;  but  as  I  never  planted  a 
whole  field  in  the  same  way  without  some  variation,  by 
way  of  experiment,  I  planted  a  few  drills  of  similar 
seed  next  to  them,  very  moderately  manured,  and  at 
the  time  of  taking  up  the  crop,  this  acre  was  still  green 
in  the  tops,  and  we  commenced  to  take  up  the  crop  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  making  them  the  last  to 
be  taken  up.  The  few  drills  ah-eady  mentioned  were 
pitted  on  the  end  of  a  pit  not  meant  for  seed,  and 
the  produce  of  the  acre  was  pitted  by  themselves. 
Next  season  I  planted  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  acre  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  lost  one-third  of 
the  crop.  I  also  planted  the  produce  of  the  few  drills 
in  the  ordinary  w-ay,  and  had  a  little  curl,  but  not  a 
single  blank.  I  was  very  particular  in  all  the  operations 
of  pitting  and  cutting,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  seed 
was  not  injured  in  that  way  ;  and  in  looking  around  me, 
I  found  that  all  my  neighbours  had  suffered  in  propor- 
tion to  the  condition  of  theii-  farms:  only  what  puzzled 
me  most  were  the  many  contradictory  opinions  and 
statements.  The  truth  is,  that  blanks  in  the  fields,  or 
partial  failures  of  the  crops,  were  maintained  by  some 
to  be  quite  unaccountable,  and  some  of  Nature's  freaks 
when  she  was  inclined  to  be  mischievous ;  such  as,  part 
of  the  crop  so  different — and  planted  at  difierent  times 
of  the  day— one  hour's  planting  had  failed  and  become 
blank — while  the  others  were  a  fair  crop,  I  can  easily 
conceive,  however,  that  degenerate  or  delicate  seed 
could  be  easily  injured  when  planted  in  a  very  dry  or 
■wet  ground,  or  by  any  exposure  or  variation  of  tempera- 
ture. A  few  drills  not  covered  by  the  plough,  when  the 
weather  was  too  dry  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air  during  the  time  of  the  servant's  breakfast  or 
dmner,  was  quite  sufiicient  to  produce  failures  or  blanks 
in  the  drills.        (To  he  concluded  next  weelc.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

Electro-C-ulture. — It  appears  to  me,  as  the  recent 
originator  of  the  electro-cultural  science  (for  of  the 
former  efforts  in  this  field  of  inquiry  I  was  not  cog- 
nizant, as  mentioned,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Electro- 
Tegitometer  "),  important  to  set  you  and  your  readers 
right  on  some  points.  1st.  It  was  not  an  insulated  ex- 
periment that  was  made  by  me  here — for  there  were 
three  plots  electro-cultured,  and  evidently  benefitted  ; 
and,  further,  one  of  these  three,  with  short  (4  feet) 
poles,  after  the  green  colour  produced  by  the  wh"e,  &e,, 
had  ceased 'to  be  evident  —  had  the  darker-green 
colour  partially  restored  by  means  of  taller  poles  and 
two  wires  :  thus,  without  any  other  thing,  proving  the 
fact  indubitably ;  also  making  a  fourth  experiment. 
2d.  Most  of  the  facts  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mechi's 
Letters,  accessible  to  all  ;  and  the  statements  in  them 
made  are  equally  certain,  and  susceptible  of  proof. 
3d.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at 
Chiswick  that  my  mode  of  employing  the  free  electricity 
of  the  air  is  this  year  to  be  tried,  but  on  about  700  acres 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am,  however, 
glad  to  find  that  in  another  spot,  near  London,  there 
will  be  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction.  4th.  I  will 
not  hold  myself  answerable  for  any  experiments  that 
are,  or  may  be  conducted,  on  any  other  plan  than  that 
which  was  employed  here,  and  mentioned  in  the 
Electro-cultural  Circular,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mechi.  This 
is  necessary,  from  its  having  been  made  to  me  evident 
that  variations  are  employed,  moreover,  by  men  not 
competent  to  make  them. — R,  Dewey  Forster,  of  Fin- 
drassie,  Elgin,  N.B. 

Silicate  of  Soda  as  a  Top-dressing  for  Wheat. — I  per- 
ceive in  your  Paper  of  the  3d  May  a  Leading  Article  on 
the  top-dressing  of  Wheat,  which  is  resumed  again  on 
the  10th  ;  but  in  neither  do  you  even  mention  the  sili- 
cate of  soda,  which  has  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
me  ;  for,  if  there  be  one  more  important  constituent 
for  cereal  crops  than  another,  that  one  is,  in  my  opinion, 
soluble  silica ;  for,  to  sa)'  nothing  of  my  own  experi- 
ments (which  have  been  from  time  to  time  recorded  in 
your  Paper,  and  which  I  regarded  as  very  satisfactory), 
we  have  the  expressed  opinion  of  Liebig  that  "  a  time 
will  come  when  fields  will  be  manured  with  a  solution 
of  glass  (sihcate  of  potash),  with  the  ashes  of  burnt 
straw,  and  with  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  prepared  m 
chemical  manufactories,  exactly  as  at  present  medicines 
are  given  for  fever  and  goitre."  (Liebig's  "  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture,"  1st  Ed.,  p.  187.)  It  is  not  true  by 
any  means  that  guano  is  "a  universal  manure;"  its 
effects  on  some  soils  being  to  produce  an  inferior  sample 
in  the  grain,  and  a  very  poor  and  discoloured  straw, 
exceedingly  similar  to  that  described  by  the  writer  in 
your  Journal,  who  gave  some  months  ago  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "  Geo-Agriculture  of  Middlesex."  He 
described  it  as  now  very  difficult  to  grow  good  Wheat, 
and  that  the  stl^v  was  discoloured  and  infected  with 
mildew.  I  attributed  this  to  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
manures,  and  a  deficiency  of  soluble  silica,  as  precisely 
the  same  effects  were  exhibited  in  my  experiments 
with  guano  alone  ;  but  when  I  combined  it  with  silicate 
of  soda,  I  had  as  fine  straw  as  ever  was  seen.  I  sug- 
gested the  trial  of  this  to  your  Middlesex  readers  some 
time  ago,  and  if  any  of  them  have  made  the  experiment, 
they  will  no  doubt  find  the  benefit  of  so  doing ;  but  if 
they  have  not  done  so  already,  I  fear  it  is  now  almost 


too  late  in  the  season  to  apply  it ;  60  lbs,  of  it  to  an 
acre,  combined  with  the  same  weight  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  twice  the  weight  of  common  salt,  they  will 
find  to  improve  both  grain  and  straw  wonderfully;  in 
fact,  without  good  straw,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  good 
XMieat. —  T.  G.,  Clitheros.  [Our  correspondent  is 
quite  right :  soluble  silica  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
as  a  most  valuable  top-dressing  on  soils  already  over- 
loaded with  nitrogenous  manures.  But  the  fact  is,  we 
referred  all  along  in  those  articles  to  poor  land,  or 
land  that  has  been  out  of  condition,  and  on  all 
such  we  may  safely  reassert  our  opinion,  that  guano  is 
"  a  universal  manure."] 

Wheat. — I  took  the  hberty,  in  October  last,  of  asking 
your  advice  under  the  following  circumstances: — My 
Clover-layer  of  l-J  acres  having  failed,  owing  to  the 
drought  of  last  year,  I  determined  upon  ploughing  it  up, 
and  setting  the  land  with  Wheat.  This  was  done  in  the 
early  part  of  November  ;  the  seed- Wheat  (Spalding's 
Red)  being  dibbled  in  6  inches  apart  every  way  from 
hole  to  hole,  and  about  three  or  four  seeds  dropped  in 
each  hole ;  but  as  I  had  no  means  of  manuring  my  land 
with  farm-yard  manure  at  the  time  of  setting,  I  applied 
foryouradviceas  to  the  best  top-dressing  I  could  give  itin 
the  spring,  and  following  your  instructions,  I  sowed  upon 
it,  on  the  8th  of  last  month,  4  cwt.  of  guano,  being  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  3  cwt.  per  acre,  which  I  immediately 
afterwards  harrowed  in,  and  a  fine  rain  succeeding,  the 
guano  was  soon  well  washed  into  the  earth.  I  may  add 
here  that  the  guano  was  sown  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dug  earth.  From  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  my 
land  being  light,  the  crop,  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the 
guano,  looked  very  thin  and  sickly  ;  and,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  that  in  spite  of  its  top-dressing  this  appearance  still 
continues,  so  much  so  that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
plough  it  up,  and  prepare  it  for  a  Tui-nip  crop.  As  an 
amateur  farmer,  however,  I  do  not  like  to  do  so  without 
asking  you  if  you  would  advise  my  reserving  the  best 
stetches  (I  mean  where  the  plant  is  tolerably  regular, 
for  in  some  parts  it  has  failed  almost  altogether),  and 
applying  to  them  a  second  top-dressing  of  niti-ate  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre,  as  I  observe  in  your 
Paper  of  yesterday,  page  335,  it  has,  as  a  top-dressing, 
been  most  successfully  used.  My  Wheat  is  a  bad  colour, 
and  the  ends  of  the  blades  are,  in  many  instances,  quite 
yellow ;  but  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  I 
should  like  to  persevere  with  the  best  portions  of  it,  if 
in  your  opinion  I  can  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.— H.  [If  your  land  is  drained — but  from  the 
colour  of  your  plant  we  suspect  it  is  not — you  need  not 
fear  to  leave  Wheat,  though  it  should  look  very  thin  at 
this  season,  and  in  that  case  yon  may  as  well  leave  the 
best  portion  of  your  field,  and  sow  the  nitrate  as  you 
propose  ;  but  if  it  be  not  drained,  it  is  probably  to  this 
cause  and  not  to  the  attack  of  wireworm,  or  the  seve- 
rity of  winter  that  you  must  attribute  your  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  iu  that  case  we  would  plough  it  all  up,  i.  e. 
if  all  of  it  really  looks  veiy  badly.] 

Farm  Management, — I  am  a  very  young  farmer, 
only  three  years  at  it,  and  am  working  150  acres  of  my 
own  property,  within  about  5  miles  of  Cork.  I  study 
the  agricultural  portion  of  yoiir  Paper  as  soon  as  I  get 
it  every  week  ;  there  are  undoubtedly  many  good  re- 
marks in  it,  but  to  a  person  like  me  who  is  no  chemist, 
having  been  brought  up  for  the  army,  there  is  a  great 
deal  written  which  I  cannot  make  applicable  to  the 
working  farmer.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  working 
land,  as  the  quality  differs  so  much  even  in  two  sides  of 
a  field,  and  in  using  any  of  the  new  manures,  such  as 
guano,  kelp,  gypsum,  &c.,  what  would  answer  one  field 
might  injure  another.  But  the  fault  I  find  is,  that 
there  is  no  standard  given  by  which  a  working  farmer 

may  generally  be  guided.      [The  standard  is  this  : 

Get  good  crops  to  begin  with  ;  force  them— you  can 
easily  do  that,  if  you  only  put  on  sufficient  manure  and 
cultivate  well ;  and  then  consume  them  all  on  the  land. 
The  manure  from  their  consumption  will  thus,  every 
year,  reproduce  itself,  and  keep  the  land  in  heart.] 
For  instance,  I  had  last  year  a  field  containing  10  acres, 
off  v/hich  I  cut  three  crops  of  Red  Clover  and  Rye- 
grass, for  soiling  for  my  dairy  stock  (25  cows)  and  six 
horses  (four  farm-horses  and  twolnmters).  Now,  some 
time  ago,  I  saw  in  a  Number  of  your  Paper  that  Clover 
reduced  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which 
might  have  been  in  the  ground  ;  the  field  alluded  to  is 
now  set  with  Potatoes,  and,  in  addition  to  80  loads  of 
farm-yard  manure,  I  applied  2  tons  cf  gypsum  per  acre  ; 
I  did  it  for  the  best,  but  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  so 
doing.  I  have  now  cut  my  Rye,  and  am  putting  down 
25  loads  of  compost,  containing  12  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones,  per  acre,  for  Swedish  Turnips.  My  cow-houses 
are  at  the  top  of  my  farm-yard,  and  I  have  a  pit  made 
outside  of  them  which  receives  all  that  runs  from  the 
channels  in  the  houses,  and  into  this  pit  every  morning 
I  have  the  manure  of  the  stables,  &c.,  put ;  and  over  it 
a  cover  of  dry  marl  and  bog  stuff  well  pulverised  ;  the 
dung  from  the  cow-houses  is  then  put  on  the  top,  and 
every  morning  this  pit  is  emptied,  and  carted  out  to  a 
heap  in  whatever  field  it  will  be  wanted  in.  When  put 
on  the  heap,  it  is  again  covered  with  a  covering  of  earth, 
generally  adding  about  5  yards  to  the  heap  at  a  time  ; 
by  this  means  I  can  make  15  loads  of  manure  every 
morning.  But  I  may  here  also  be  working  on  a  wrong 
principle.  Perhaps  you  would,  at  your  convenience, 
have  tlie  kindness  to  give  me  a  hint  under  this  head. 
Your  English  farmers  may  object  to  my  plan  ;  but, 
believe  me,  if  some  of  your  great  farmers  of  the  present 
day  improved  on  my  plan,  and  carried  out  its  principle, 
namely,  to  make  your  own  farm-yard  provide  manure 


for  all  the  crops  on  your  laud,  the  new  manures — very 
excellent  in  their  way — would  be  in  much  less  demand 
than  they  are.  -I  do  not  at  all  object  to  some  of  them 
for  top-dressing,  or  such  like  ;  but,  if  a  man  wants  to 
put  real  substance  in  his  ground,  he  will  find  his  best 
plan  is  proper  attention  to  his  farm-yard  manure. — Jos. 
Rogers  Wiseman^  Cloughfodda  House,,  Cork. 

Stall-Feeding  of  Sheep. — Among  the  articles  I  see  in 
your  valuable  Paper,  on  the  subject  of  soiling  or  stall- 
feeding  horses  and  cattle,  I  have  been  disappointed  at 
not  observing  an  article  on  the  advantages  (if  any)  on 
the  stall-feeding  of  sheep.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
once  brought  into  practice  it  would  be  generally  adopted, 
particularly  when  it  is  the  intention  to  draft  off  any  of 
the  old  ewes  and  lambs  early  in  the  spring  ;  as  they 
would  sui'ely  come  on  quicker  than  those  exposed  to  the 
wet  and  cold  of  our  variable  climate.  As  I  am  a  yonng 
beginner,  and  anxious  to  try  the  above,  would  you,  or 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  your  Gazette,  as  to  the  best  plan 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  most  desirable  and  economi- 
cal sort  of  food,  &c.  By  doing  this  you  will  not  only 
oblige  me,  but  a  few  of  my  neighbours  ;  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  say  all,  as  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  this 
part  of  the  world  (Glamorganshire),  so  bigoted  to  the 
old  style  of  (I  will  not  say  their  fathers)  but  great  grand- 
fathers, that  should  they  not  soon  be  convinced  or  find 
out  their  errors,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  very 
soon  most  effectually  drain  (not  their  land)  but  the 
miserable  remains  of  their  pockets. — A  Subscriber.  [This 
subject  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  iu  our  last 
year's  volume  (see  pages  25  and  29).  We  believe  this 
plan  of  converting  food  into  mutton  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical that  can  be  employed,  and  as  we  have  generally 
every  winter  200  sheep  or  more  under  sheds  in  yards, 
we  can  speak  from  experience.  The  sheep  are  certainly 
liable  to  lameness  ;  but  in  dry  winters  they  do  not  suffer 
much  from  this  cause,  and  if  their  litter  were  removed 
at  shorter  intervals,  risk  from  this  cause  might  be  di- 
minished. The  food  they  receive  is  Swedes  ad.  lib,,  and 
Oats  1  pint  per  day.] 

Poultry. —  Theory  and  Practice. — Your  correspond- 
ent "  N.  N.,"  trusting  too  much  to  ocular  observation, 
and  in  himself  exhibiting  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  likely  to  mislead 
inexperienced  persons.  He  says  that  for  pip  or  gapes, 
"  a  friend  of  his  pulled  off  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
was  white  and  dead."  He  should  have  described  the 
operation  thus  :  "  With  the  assistance  of  a  needle, 
gently  and  slowly  pick  or  strip  away  the  horny  scale 
from  off  the  under  part  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
point  of  the  tongue  swells  very  much  for  a  few  days,  and 
to  a  casual  observer  appears  as  though  the  tip  had  been 
cut  or  pulled  off ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  gets  quite 
well  as  before.  The  servant  of  my  neighbour  having 
witnessed  the  success  of  the  operation  on  two  fowls,  very 
sillily  fancied  himself  competent  to  the  performance 
without  further  instruction,  and  tried  it  on  several, 
which  all  died,  blammg  me  and  the  operation,  having, 
no  doubt,  stupidly  cut  or  pulled  off  the  tips  of  the 
tongues  instead  of  the  scale.  Experience  and  tact  are 
requisite  to  hold  the  tongue  and  the  fowl  in  proper  posi- 
tions ;  and  practice,  with  great  patience  alone,  can 
enable  any  one  to  perform  this  rather  neat  operation 
skilfully.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  pip  and 
the  gapes  are  the  same  disease,  being  quite  different,  or 
that  gaping  always  indicates  this  complaint  in  particular. 
The  fact  is,  that  gaping  is  a  symptom  in  several  dis- 
orders, the  same  symptom  often  belonging  to  many. 
This  scale  under  the  tongue  originates  with  fever,  aris- 
ing from  various  causes ;  taking  cold,  to  which  poultry 
are  very  liable,  if  not  well  protected  ;  puddle  water,  or 
unwholesome  food,  and  want  of  green  food,  which  is 
quite  as  essential  as  corn.  Having  kept  poultry  for  some 
time  (some  are  seven  years  old)  in  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  very  difficult,  and  nearly  impossible 
where  too  confined,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the 
results  of  my  experience  in  future  communications. 
[Thank  you.]  From  a  multitude  of  opinions  the  truth 
may  at  last  be  gleaned  ;  therefore,  if  fanciers  and  others 
would,  from  time  to  time,  enable  you  to  record  their 
discoveries  and  observations,  even  when  sometimes 
erroneous,  inquiry  will  eventually  lead  to  the  truth, — 

D.  S.  E.,  Lambeth. 

Geo-Agriculture  of  Middlesex.— 'Ha.v'mg  sent  Nos,  4 
and  5  of  the  Gazette  to  a  farmer  residing  in  Har- 
mondsworth,  which  Nos.,  at  pages  59  and  74,  have 
1  special  reference  to  the  Geo-Agriculture  of  that  part 
of  Middlesex,  he  writes  me  : — "  The  greater  part  of  the 
common  land  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  has 
been  chalked — it  is  considered  good  to  check  the 
growth  of  weeds,  I  have  not  tried  it  on  the  good 
ground,  considering  the  London  manure  most  to  our 
advantage  in  the  main.  I  crop  with  Potatoes  once  in 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  having  seen  them  very  scabby 
on  ground  chalked,  particularly*  when  fresh  chalked, 
and  not  so  on  ground  which  has  never  been  chalked, 
I  conclude  that  chalking  is  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
Articles  must  look  well,  as  well  as  eat  well,  for  the 
London  markets."  Perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with 
your  remarks  on  the  above  communication. — C.  W,, 
Bognor,  May  7,  1845. 

Allotment  System. — I  am  so  much  interested  in  the 
account  which  you  have  given  your  readers  of  Sir  H. 

E.  Bunbury's  experience  of  the  working  of  the  allot- 
ment system  that  I  am  induced  to  ask  through  the 
medium  of  your  Papev,  if  he  would  favour  the  public 
with  such  particulars  of  his  plan  and  rules  as  would 
guide  those  who,  like  myself,  may  find  themselves  re- 
cently come  to  reside  amongst  a  set  of  country  people, 
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clever,  but  ignorant,  and  on  a  soil  that  is  much  like  the 
people — not  bail,  but  miserably  .neglected  ;  the  conse- 
quences are  great  jjoverty  and  frightfully  high  poor's- 
rates.  I  have  the  power  to  let  laud  very  near  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  but  it  is  much  out  of  condition, 
and  I  know  not  how  best  to  set  about  it  ;  I  shall  be 
truly  grateful  for  advice  from  some  practical  person. — 
Jfjnoramus. 

Inclusurc  fram  the  Sea.— I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  any  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  o^-  your- 
self, could  give  me  any  advice  or  information  on  the 
following  subject  : — I  have  about  10  acres  of  low 
ground  adjoining  the  river,  and  over  which,  some  years 
ago,  the  sea  used  to  How  ;  for  some  years  it  was 
rough  pasture,  nearly  covered  with  Furze.  For  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  it  has  been  ploughed,  but  is  very 
unproductive  ;  the  surface  is  Moor  or  Boggrass  ;  the 
soil  under  that  is  a  rough  sand,  mixed  with  Hint-stones, 
here  and  there  a  little  clay  (evidently  the  remains  of 
alluvial  deposit),  mixed  with  Carr-stone  (no  depth  of 
it),  apparently  a  layer  only  of  about  a  foot.  What  I 
propose  doing  is  to  trench  it  two  spits  deep  (20  inches), 
turning  the  moor  down,  and  bringing  the  substratum 
on  the  top  ;  and  as  I  believe  lime  is  proved  to  be  the 
best  manure  for  Peat  or  bog-huul,  I  propose  putting  on 
six  chaldrons  per  acre.  Would  you  advise  me  to  put 
it  on  tlie  moor,  and  turn  it  into  the  bottom,  or  lay  it  on 
the  surface  when  dug,  and  either  scale  it  in,  or  leave  it 
to  time  and  the  rains,  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  I  sliould  observe,  I  mean  to  sow  Cole-seed,  and 
feed  off  witli  siieep  in  autumn,  and  think  of  applying 
the  lime  then,  unless  you  can  advise  me  better.  Prac- 
tical agriculturists  here,  say  lime  has  a  tendency  to 
"  work  down."  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  term, 
unless  they  mean  tliat  it  does  not  readily  mix  with  soil ; 
but  works  down  in  lumps,  in  loose  soils.  Any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  will  vei'y  greatly  oblige. — Thomas 
Davjes,  Snekisliam,  Lyme  Regis,  Norfolk. 

^oci'ctits. 

EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

Special  and  Weekly  Meetings  of  the  Council  were 
held  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  21st  of  May  ;  present,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Earl  Spencer,  Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Porjman,  Lord 
Camovs,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Capt.  Spejicer, 
R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  U.  Baird,  Bt.,D.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  Col.  Challoner,  F.  C. 
Cherry,  Esq.,  H.  Colman,  Esq.,  C.  Cure,  Esq.,  F.  VV. 
Etheredge,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  L. 
Gower,  Esq.,  G.  F.  Heneage,  Esq.,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq., 
Sir  H.  Hoskyns,  B(.,  E.  Hussey,  Esq.,  J.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bt.,  M.P.,  J.  Laycock,  Esq.,  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  Bt.,  M.P,,  Col.  M'Douall,  T.  W.  Mayer,  Esq., 
J.  I.  Mechi,  Esq.,  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  E.  Parkins.  Esq.,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves,  ^Esq., 
M.P.,  E.  G.  C.  Pole,  Esq.,  H.  Price,  Esq.,  R.  W. 
Purchas,  Esq.,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Pym.,  Esq.,W. 
Roddam,  Esq.,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Po.  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 
W.  R.  C.  StansfieUl,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  Stokes,  Esq.,  E. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  T.  Tuuno,  Esq., 
T.  Tweed,  Esq.,  G.  WiUbrahara,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  L. 
Wight,  Esq.,  and  H.  AVilsou,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Taylor,  Henry  Thomas,  Holmer  Kail,  Hereford. 

Jones,  Dr.,  Laiicycii,  Newcastle-Emlyn,  Cardigansliire. 

Propert,  John,  BhienpistiU,  Cai-diganshh-e. 

Dickson,  Francis,  Chester. 

Dickson,  James,  Chester. 

Cax'leton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard,  2.^,  Bjruton-street,  London. 

Lorel,  Richard.  Edgeoot  Lodge,  Banbm'y,  Oxon. 

Foulis,  Sir  William,  Bt.,  Ingby  Manor,  Stokesley,  Torkshii-e. 

Mickleburgh,  Charles,  Montgomery. 

Partridge,  Bcv.  William  Edward,   Horsendeu  House,   Ris- 
borough,  Bucks. 

Gwynn.  Edward.  "Wom,  Salop. 

f^mith,  Richard  Wycherley,  Wem. 

Hanmer,  Sir  John,  Bait,,  Bettisfield,  'Whitchurch,  Salop. 

How',  ■Williara  Wyhurgh,  Shrewsbury. 

Griliiths,  John,  Cound,  Shrewsbury. 

The  names  of  28  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  tiien  read. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  Stanley  Carr,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society,  residing  at  Tiischen- 
beck,  near  Lilbeck,  introducing  to  the  meeting  a  gen- 
tlemen named  Kotschetow,  at  present  travelling,  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  agricultural  information  as  may  qualify 
him,  on  liis  return  to  Charkow,  to  fill  the  agricultural 
Professor's  chair  at  th.at  place. 

The  President  informed  the  Council  that  it  was  with 
great  regret  tli.it  he  had  received  from  Mr.i  Hudson 
an  intimation  of  his  wisli  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  CoLMAN  communicated  to  the  Council  a  state- 
ment of  the  occurrence  in  the  United  States,  of  green 
sand,  or  New  Jersey  marl,  which  had  been  found  to 
operate  as  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  manure  in  the 
soil  of  that  State,  increasing  the  crops  from  10  to  60 
bushels  of  Indian  Corn  on  an  acre,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion.  The  principal  constituent  of  its  fertility 
was  supposed  to  be  potash.  The  Council  referred  this 
communication,  and  the  specimens  of  sand,  on  their 
arrival,  to  Mr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Buckland.  Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P.,  communicated  the  results  of  stone-drainage, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Meyrich,  of  Bodorgan,  on  a  piece  of 
land  in  Anglesey.  Mr.  Stirling  exhibited,  and  explained, 
the  construction  of  his  culverts  for  drains  or  sewers. 

Mr.  PuKCHAS,  Secretary  of  the  Monmouth  Farmers' 
Club,  detailed  to  the  Council  his  results  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  ;  and  their  application 
as  a  manure  for  the  Turnip  crop  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 1 


Mr.  Ramsay  suggested  prizes  for  wool  to  be  given 
next  year,  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Meeting. 

Mr.  Stoices  recommended  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
General  Shrewsbury  Committee,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  a  free  ticket  to  any  member  I'esiding 
within  20  miles  of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting,  to 
admit  v/orking  mechanics  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
plements. 

Messrs.  Wahnek,  of  Cornhill,  presented  various 
samples  of  foreign  Turnip-seed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Council,  for  whicli,  and  the  communications  then 
received,  the  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be 
returned. 

The  Council  agreed  to  the  following  Report  to  the 
General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  following  day  : — 
REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  attention  of  the  Council,  during  the  last  half- 
year,  has  been  directed  principally  to  the  following 
i:)oint9  ; — 

1.  The  revision  of  the  List  of  Members,  and  a 
scrutiny  into  the  several  cases  of  Members  who 
claim  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  their  elec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  wdiich  their  election  toidc  place. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  arrears  of  subscription, 
and  of  the  mode  by  which  their  collection  may  be 
facilitated. 

?,.  The  adoption  of  a  more  general  plan  for  the 
nomination  and  selection  of  the  Judges  of  Stock 
and  Implements. 

4.  An  extension  of  the  trial  of  implements,  beyond  the 
place  and  period  of  the  Country  Meetings ;  and  lastly, 

5.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  grown 
on  different  soils,  and  in  difl'erent  localities, 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

1.  The  Finance  Committee  have  reported  the  details — 
of  which  a  statement  is  now  laid  on  the  table— connected 
with  the  number  of  members,  the  amount  of  arrears,  and 
the  investment  of  capital.  At  the  last  General  Meeting 
in  December,  the  Society  consisted  of  6827  Members  ; 
since  that  date  314  members  have  been  elected,  while 
161  have  been  struck  off  the  list,  and  47  have  died; 
so  that  the  Society  at  present  consists  of  96  Life  Go- 
vernors, 20-1  Annual  Governors,  495  Life  Members, 
6123  Annual  Members,  and  15  Honorary  Members  ; 
making  a  total  of  6933  Membei-s.  It  appeai-s  from  the 
statement  of  arrears,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  the  present 
month,  35  Governors,  and  2281  Members  were  in  ar- 
rear  of  subscription,  the  sum  amounting  to  5730^.  ; 
that  at  the  General  Meeting  in  December  last  the 
amount  of  such  arrears  stood  at  6609Z.,  a  reduction  of 
879^.  having  been  effected  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  present  amount  ofinvested  capital  is  8200^.— a  pur- 
chase of  500L  stock  in  the  'd\  per  cents,  having  been 
made  during  the  last  month.  The  current  cash 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers  at  the 
present  time  is  2038Z,,  not  including  the  sum  of  ]  OOOZ. 
contributed  by  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  towards  the 
expenses  of  llie  ensuing  Country  Meeting,  und  already 
paid  over  to  the  credit  of  the  Society's  nccount. 

2.  A  Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  best  mode  in  which  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  can  be  effected  by  means  of  paid  collectors, 
and,  on  their  report,  the  Council  have  resolved  to  try 
the  experiment  of  such  local  collection  within  districts 
comprised  by  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  North- 
ampton ;  the  Committee,  accordingly,  having  arranged 
the  practical  details  by  means  of  which  such  resolution 
may  be  systematically  cai'ried  out. 

3.  The  Council  have  invited  the  members  at  large  to 
nominate,  at  the  General  May  Meeting,  such  Judges  for 
the  Country  Meetings  as  they  recommend  for  the  several 
classes  of  stock  and  implements ;  and  they  have  appointed 
Committees  for  each  of  those  departments  respectively 
to  examine  such  lists  of  nomination,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Council,  by  whom  the  appointment  will 
be  finally  made.  As  no  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  the  nomination  or  appointment  of 
Judges,  for  the  classes  in  which  he  competes,  the  Coun- 
cil trust  that  this  extended  mode  of  selecting  their 
Judges  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  exhibitors. 

4.  The  Committee  to  whom  the  Council  confided  the 
consideration  of  the  mode  by  which  a  trial  of  tile- 
machines,  ploughs,  and  drills,  subsequently  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  country  meeting,  under  circumstances  best 
adapted  to  the  testing  of  their  respective  merits,  could 
be  most  advantageously  effected,  have  reported  the 
following  recommendations,  which  the  Council  have 
adopted  ; —  ^ 

(1.)  That  the  tile-machines  shall  be  tried  by  the 
Judges  at  Shrewsbury  ;  and  such  of  them  as  the  Judges 
may  think  worthy,  shall  be  selected  by  them  for  further 
trial ;  such  trial  to  be  made  by  a  visit,  on  the  part  of 
the  Judges,  to  some  one  tile-yard  pointed  out  by  each 
inventor  respectively,  and  subsequently  elsewhere,  as 
the  Judges  may  see  fit. 

(2.)  That  the  Judges  shall  select,  at  the  Shrewsbury 
trial,  so  many  ploughs  as  they  think  fit  for  subsequent 
trial ;  and  the  ploughs  so  selected  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Stewards  and  Judges. 

(3.)  That  the  Rules  for  the  selection  and  trial  of 
ploughs  shall  apply  also  to  drills. 

(4.)  That  the  winnmg  implement  of  the  previous 
year  shall  be  included  in  these  subsequent  trials. 

(5.)  That  the  makers  and  inventors  of  the  imple. 
ments  shall  be  entitled  to  attend,  at  their  own  expense, 
at  some  one  of  the  trials,  of  whicli  notice  shall  be  given 
to  them. 

(6.)  That  if  the  Judges  select  for  trial  at  the  Shrews- 


bury Meeting  the  plough  of  any  exhibitor,  and  the  exhi- 
bitor wish  to  substitute  for  it  any  other  plough  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  same  Meeting,  such  other  plough  shall  be 
tried  at  the  Slircwsbury  Meeting,  but  not  elsewhere 
(unless  the  Judges  think  fit) ;  but  the  Judges  shall  also  try 
(if  theythink  fit), the  plough  originallyselected  bythem. 
(7.)  That  the  Judges  shall  report  on  the  reserved 
implements  to  the  first  Council  in  November. 

5.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Council  have  resolved 
that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  grown  in 
diffei-ent  localities,  and  on  different  soils  throughout  the 
kingdom,  shall  be  made  at  the  expence  of  the  Society, 
and  they  have  voted  the  sum  of  350/.  towards  carrying 
out  that  desir.-vble  and  important  object.  At  the  request 
of  the  Stalham  Farmers'  Club,  the  Council  have  in- 
structed their  consulting  chemist.  Dr.  Playfaii",  to 
analyse,  at  the  e.xpence  of  the  Society,  specimens  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil  of  a  Wheat-field  in  Norfolk,  remarkable 
for  its  productiveness, 

6.  The  Journal  Committee  have  reported  the  follow- 
ing awfvrds  to  the  authors  of  Prize-Essays,  and  schedule 
of  the  subjects  of  Prizes,  amounting  to  310/.,  for  the 
Reports  and  Essays  of  next  year. 

AWARDS, 

The  Prize  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  II.  White,  of  Warrington,  for  his 
Essay  on  the  Details  of  Makhig  Cheshire  Cheese. 

The  Prize  of  .50  sovs.  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Oorringham,  o£ 
Bolham  Hill,  ne-ir  Retford,  for  his  Report  on  the  Farming- 
of  Nottinghamshire. 

The  Prize  of  .50  sovs.  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  of  Truro,  for  his 
Report  on  the  Fanning  of  Cornwall. 

The  Prize  of  50  sovs.  to  Mr.  d.  Buckland,  of  Benenden,  for 
his  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Kent. 

The  Prize  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Junr.,  of  Kendal,  for 
his  Essay  on  Reclaiming  Heath-land. 

The  Prize  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr.  E.  Bowly,  of  Cirencester,  for  his 
Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  One-horse  Carts. 

The  Prize  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  J.  Gvigor,  of  Norwich,  for  his 
Essjiy  on  Fences. 

The  Prize  of  10  sovs.  to  Mr,  G.  Dobito,  of  Kirtling  Hall,  New- 
market, for  his  Essay  on  Fattening  Cattle. 

The  Prize  of  20  sovs.  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Etheredge,  of  Park-street, 
Westminster,  for  his  Essay  on  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Method 
of  Estabhsliing  a  Tile-yard. 

The  Prize  of  20  sovs.  for  an  Account  of  the  Best  Experiment 
in  Agriculture,  to  Mr,  J.  Hannam.  of  North  Deighton,  near 
Wetherby,  for  Ids  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Application  of 
Bone-manure. 

SCHEDULE. 

On  the  Agriculture  of  North  Wales       50L 

On  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire    60J. 

On  the  Agricuitm-e  of  Carahridgesliire 501. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Breaking- 
up  Grass-land         501- 

On  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Agiicul- 
tural  Labourer,  so  far  as  it  ma.v  be  Promoted  by 
Private  Exertion,  without  Legislative  Enactment . .     301. 

On  Keeping  Farm  Accounts  lot. 

On  Employment  by  the  Piece        20L 

On  Peat-charcoal  as  a  Manure lot. 

On  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones       lOE. 

On  White  Mustai-d    . .        10!. 

On  St.  John's  Day  Eye        10!. 

On  Draining  Running  Siinds         10!. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  Ess.ays  sent  in  this  year  to  compete  for  the  various 
Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  reason  to  anticipate,  from  the  exten- 
sive entry  already  made  of  implements,  and  the  nume- 
rous applications  for  certificates  of  Stock,  that  the 
Country  Meeting  of  the  present  year,  to  be  held  at 
Shrewsbury,  for  the  North  Wales  District,  in  the  week 
commencing  the  14th  of  July  next,  will  be  fully  as 
large  and  satisfactory  as  on  former  occasions. 

The  Ccuneil  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  public 
meeting,  convened  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  hold  the 
Country  Meeting  for  the  Northern  District,  at  that  town, 
in  the  year  1846. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  have  the  satisfaction,  at 
the  close  of  the  7th  year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Society,  of  congratulating  the  members  on  the  steady 
advance  of  the  Society  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
various  practical  objects,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  its  prospects  and  resources :  among  which  the 
Coirncil  cannot  help  alhiding  to  the  establishment  ■  of 
local  societies  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects, 
wdiich  they  feel  have  mainly  originated  from  the 
.attention  which  the  exertions  of  this  Society  have 
attracted  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  which 
the  Council  are  confident  will  lead  to  the  most  beneficial 
results. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the  28th  of  May  to 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June. 

Farmers'  Clulss. 

Halestvortli. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  handing  you 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  two  last  meetings  of  this 
Club,  held  respectively  on  the  14th  March  and  18th 
April,  to  the  following  effect : — March  1 4 — The  sub- 
ject, "  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  different  Manures, 
their  adaptation  to  particular  crops,  and  the  fittest  time 
for  applying  them,"  having  received  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  the  members  present,  they  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that,  amongst  all  the  various  manures,  none 
can  be  so  safely  depended  upon  as  well-prepared  farm- 
yard manure,  jjoth  as  respects  certaintyjin  respect  to 
the  produce  on  an  average  of  crops,  and  on  the  score 
of  economy  as  regards  expense.  "That  this  opinion, 
which  has  been  held  by  the  best  practical  agriculturists 
in  all  ages,  is  fully  borne  out  in  this  district  by  the  indi- 
vidual experience  ot  the  members  present.  That  the 
true  interest  of  the  British  farmer  is  to  husband  his 
home  resoures,  and  to  that  end  his  best  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  the  due  preparation  of  farmyard  manures, 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  quality  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. .,  That  although  the  members  .are  fully  sensible  of 
the  great  value  of  ^many  artificial  manures,  yet  they 
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consider  that,,  such  ought  not  to  be  depended  upon  as 
principals,  but  only  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  whenever 
a  deficiency  of  farmyard  manure  exists,  or  local  circum- 
stances point  out  the  propriety  of  their  employment. 
At  the  meeting  held  on  the  lyih  April,  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  Corn  Rents  and  fixed  Money  Pay- 
ments, the  following  is  the  substance  of  the  resolution 
agreed  to  :— That  a  more  general  adoption  of  corn 
rents,  in  connection  with  permanent  and  modified 
-  leases,  would  place  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  district 
in  a  comparatively  better  position  than  when  under  the 
liability  of  fixed  money  payments. 

Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  nf  Animals  {Boushintinull,  vol,  ii  ,  p.  399).— 
The  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  in  which  food  is  ad- 
ministered is  of  great  consecjuence  as  regards  nutrition. 
Some  of  its  properties  may  be  completely  evaporated, 
and  the  nutritive  value  in  consequence  diminished. 
Analysis  cannot  foretel  these  accidental  circumstances, 
and  in  consequence  the  equivalents  may  be  overrated. 
Graziers  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  green  food  is 
the  most  nutritious.  And  this  is  apparently  reduced  to 
certainty,  by  the  experiments  of  those  able  observers, 
Messrs.  Perrault  de  lotemps,  who  have  ascertained  that 
in  the  feeding  of  rams,  four  parts  of  green  Lucern  are 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  when  dry.  They  have  obtained 
from  a  number  of  experiments  the  following  mean 
results  : — 


lis 

100  parts  of  Lucern,  or  Clover, 
when  first  flowering  are  re- 
duced to 
100  parts  of  Clover  more  ad 
vanced  in  flower,  and  begin- 
ning to  shed  its  lower  leaves 
100   parts   of  Clover  still  more 

advanced. 
Both  Lucern  and  Clover  in  drying  lose  a  large  portion 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  is  the  more  vexatious  as 
they  are  the  most  nutritious  parts  of  the  plant.  Making 
-allowance,  then,  for  the  loss  in  the  field,  for  fermenta- 
tion, and  for  the  detachment  of  the  more  brittle  por- 
tions in  coclcing  and  trussing,  M,  Perrault  de  lotemps 
-admits  that  lUO  parts  of  green  Lucern  or  Clover  give 
23  of  hay  ;  4  parts,  then,  of  green  Lucern=  ,92  of  dry, 
-after  making  the  above-mentioned  allowances ;  and 
since  ]|-  of  Lucern  hay  were  required  to  be_snbsiituted 
for  4  of  green  Lucern,  it  follows  that  in  giving  1-^  of 
dried  and  fermented  hay,  we  are  really  giving  after  the 
rate  of  6,52  of  green  food.  These  data  are  of  great  im- 
portance, as  they  show  the  great  advantage  arising  from 
feeding  off  the  crop  when  green,  an  advantage,  indeed, 
of  which  the  practical  faz-mer  is  well  aware.  Besides, 
the  expense  of  haymaking  is  saved,  and  the  risk  of  bad 
"weather  prevented.  But  because  100  parts  of  green 
Clover  or  Lucern  are  equivalent  to  23  when  dry,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  respective  nutritive  value  is  in  the 
same  ratio.  Messrs.  Perrault  de  lotemps  find  that  the 
ratio  is  8:3.  Assuming  the  produce  of  100  parts  of  the 
green  herb  to  give  32,5  of  hay,  a  result  obtained  from 
drying  it  when  in  flower,  the  ratio  becomes  8:2,6,  which 
is  very  near  the  above-mentioned  result.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  question  respecting  green  food  induces  me 
to  copy  the  excellent  observations  of  Messrs.  Perrault, 
the  mean  result  of  experiments  made,  at  Bechelbronn, 
on  the  hayiug  of  Clover.  The  Clovers  of  1841  yielded 
•enormous  crops  ;  the  plant  of  the  second  year  attained 
the  height  of  almost  4U  inches  ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
green  Clover  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of — - 
Dry  Clover  .  .  29,85 
Water    .     .     .     70,15 


S-a 

27,90 

25,66 

35,27 

32,44 

41,95 

38,69 

23,42 


29,69 
35,31 


the  extremes,  we  have — 

100,00 

maxim. 

Dry  Clover     .'    .s.35,7 

61,3 

mimm. 
24,0^ 

76,0, 

^100,0  100,0 

Analysis  gives  as  llie  nutritive  equivalent  of  Clover 
hay,  75.  Taking  7G  as  the  moisture  dissiiJated  by 
drying,  it  becomes  31*2  for  the  same  food  wheu  green, 
meadow  hay  being  represented  by  100.  Practice  is  not 
however,  here  accordant  with  theory.  Clover  hay  is 
supposed  generally  to  have  nearly  the  same  nutritive 
value  with  meadow  hay,  and  its  equivalent  when  green 
is  stated  as  between  425  and  500.  Wliat  takes  place 
in  our  stables  tends  also  to  make  on©  think  that  the 
equivalent  of  Clover  is  overrated.  I  find  from  four  ex- 
periments that  17  cows  consumed  2506  lbs.  of  greeu 
Cli>ver,  that  is  about  1-17,3  lbs.  a  day  each.  The  usual 
allowance  of  cue  cow  is  33,09  of  good  hay.  The 
equivalent  of  green  Clover  then  must  be  445.  But  ihis 
allowance  of  green  food  fattens  the  animal  far  more 
than  the  stated  equivalent  of  hay.  In  accordance  with 
theory  each  would  have  the  equivalent  of  47,4  lbs.  of 
hay  in  147,3  of  green  Clover.  If,  however,  we  reflect 
that  they  have  gi'een  food  almost  at  discretion,  we  shall 
easily  understand  that  they  are  ia  reality  taking  more 
than  their  usual  allowance  of  food.  New  esperimentSj 
then,  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  green  food  is 
really  more  nutritious  than  Allien  converted  into  hay.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  should  accurate  exper'.ment 
prove  that  dry  food,  Iproporly  administered,  and  pre- 
viously moistened,  is  really  the  more  nutritious.     Very 


watery  food  has  oft',*n  a  purgative  tendency,  which  must 
retard  nutrition  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  animals  are 
fed  on  dry  food,  greater  pains  are  requisite  than  are 
usually  bestowed  as  regards  watering.  The  need  of 
Hufficieiit  moisture  for  facilitating  digestion  sanctions 
the  practice  of  steeping  the  hay  in  water,  and  shows  why 
it  is  so  beneficial  to  combine  moist  food,  as  roots  and 
tubers,  with  hay. — M.  J.  B, 


Notices  to   Correspondents.. 

Rural  CnEMisTRr— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.  R,  S,,  Expeiimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultaral  Society  of  London.  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 

.■^,  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, pi'ice  4s.  Grf. 

Dairy  Produce — Emily — You  will  find  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  that  at  King 
AVilliam's-to\\'n  Dau'y,  the  Ayi-shire  breed  yielded  at  this  sea- 
son, on  the  average,  9  quarts  of  milk  per  day  a-piece,  and 
that  lOj  quarts  of  their  nulk  produced  Itt).  of  salt  butter  ;  the 
Kerry  breed,  again,  averaged  7^  quarts  a  day,  and  8^  quarts 
of  their  milk  produced  lii).  of  butter ;  and.  lastly,  the  Gal- 
loway breed  yielded  daily  6J  quarts  a-piece,  and  9i  quarts 
produced  lib.  of  butter.  A  great  deal,  it  thus  appeal's,  depends 
ou  the  breed. 

Electro  Cultdre — R — Thank  you  :  it  will  be  as  well  not  to 
foster  any  discussion  on  this  matter  till  we  have  a  more 
numerous  body  of  facts  to  appeal  to. P  H—The  wire  em- 
ployed by  Di\  Forster  was  iron  T\'ire.     Copper  is  better,  but 

more  expensive. ^enuj-usiicws^Wire  of  the  ordinary  size  of 

bell-wii'e  will  perfectly  answer  ;  i.  e.  as  well  as  any  other  size. 

Geese — A  Goose-fander  says  he  lias  had  two  geese  set  with  12 
eggs  each,  out  of  which  only  five  were  hatched,  none  of  them 
strong  birds.  What  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  ?  There 
is  only  one  gander.  Two  of  the  five  have  died,  and  being 
anxious  to  rear  more,  he  would  be  obliged  by  being  informecl 
of  any  means  of  making  one  of  the  geese  lay  again  and 
having  another  brood. 

Glass  Milk  Pans— ^  Doro — These  have  been  advertised  at 
p.  442  of  our  volume  for  1844. 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  Myagkusi  sativum — X;  To  CorrespondenU — 

I.  What  is  the  soil  best  suited  to  it  ?  2.  When  should  it  be 
sowed  ?  3.  What  quantity  per  acre  ?  4.  Whether  in  drills 
or  broadcast  ?  5.  Is  it  an  exhausting  crop  ?  6.  What  is  the 
best  manure  ?  7.  When  should  it  be  cut  ?  8.  Is  it  possible 
to  cut  it  as  green  food  more  than  once  ?  9.  Is  the  cake  used 
as  food  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  or  the  seed  itself  ?  10. 
What  animals  eat  it  most  readily,  and  is  it  best  adapted  for  ? 

II.  Any  general  remarks  on  the  culture  ?  12.  Any  general 
remarks  on  the  application  of  the  crop. 

Gypsum — P  _H"^Spread  one  ton  per  acre  mixed  well  with,  two 
cwt.  of  guano.  This  can  be  done  by  hand,  with  a  large  scoop, 
out  of  a  cart.  Spread  it  broadcast  over  the  land  if  possible  in 
wet  weathex",  as  soon  as  your  Swede  seed  is  in. 

Inclosure  erom  the  Sea — T  Daoies — Your  letter  shall  be 
published  next  week.  Lime  certainly  "  works  down,"  as  it  is 
termed,  i.  e.  if  a  layer  be  put  on  a  pasture  field  now,  10  years 
hence  tliat  layer  will  be  found  some  5  or  (5  inches  below  the 
surface.  Worms  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  transposi- 
tion. You  had  better  merely  harrow  or  scarify  the  lime  in 
upon  the  surface— not  plough  or  dig  it  under. 

Lucerne — Brecon — The  soil  best  suited  for  it  is  a  deep  dry 
loam.  Sow  early  in  April  121bs.  of  seed  per  acre,  in  rows  14 
inches  vdde.  The  land  must  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  and 
kept  in  good  heart  by  annual  top-dressings.  You  may  cut  it 
"the  first  year  probably  in  August,  and  afterwards  the  first 
cutting  may  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  Cut  always 
before  the  blossom  appears.  SO  to  100tt)s.  a  day  ^vill  feed  a 
cow ;  and  40  or  50,  along  with  its  corn,  will  satisfy  a  horse. 

Mildew — G  H  C — Our  correspondent  asks  for  a  remedy  for 
mildew  on  his  Thorn  Quicks.  Is  he  right  in  calling  the  dis- 
ease mildew  ? 

Potatoes — SolOTnon — Scatter,  broadcast  if  possible,  in  wet 
weather,  two  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed  with  two  cwt.  of  common 
salt,  per  acre,  and  hoe  it.  This  is  as  good  a  top-dressing  as 
you  can  give  the  young  crop. 

Superphosphate  of  Lisie— J"  M  i? — The  quantity  of  water 
which  your  water-cart  will  spread  over  an  acre  when  drawn 
over  it  at  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  a  horse-walk  is,  we  will  sup- 
pose, 500  gallons.  Well,  then,  dissolve  the  quantity  of  super- 
phosphate you  intend  applying  per  acre,  say  three  cwt.,  in 
that  quantity  of  Avater. 
%'■'"  As  usual,  many  communications  have  come  too  late. 


JMarfeets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  May  19.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Besi^cots,  HeretordBj&o.  4a    4Hi'5.i  8  |  Bmit  Lon(j-woolB 
Best  Short  Hornp 

3  30  ' 


4     0 


Ditto  (shorn) 
[  Ewes»rtA  BPi'onil  yualiiy 
4    a  '  Ditto  (shorn) 

—    I  Lambs       .        .        .        . 
4  10  I  Pim 


5     8 


Setnnd  quality  Beasu  - 
HhIvmi.  .... 
Btist  Downa  ft  Half-breda 

Ditto  (shorn)  -     4     6       4  10  |  Pihp  -         .         -         -3646 

BertSts,  2495  :  Sheep  and  Lambs,  26,61!') ;  Calves.  C9  ;  PIeb,  332 
Our  supply  of  Beef  JH  ex.eedinely  short  lo-day,  and  prices  have  advanced 
fii'ily  4d.  i/e.T  8  lbs  ;  and  in  some  few  iaB:ani;es  2d.  per  8  ibs  more  than  our  top 
quotaiuns  has  beei  obtained.— There  atn  more  Sheep  to-day,  but  tha  quality 
(if  the  suyttjly  ie  s'ill  very  inffiior,  and  our  best  descriptions  are  making  about 
the  anvn^i.  \Ve  h^ve  a  gviii  many  plain  Sh-i^p,  sever -1  of  whii-h  remain  un- 
80  d.- LMmb.  rade  in  a  lirfle  b-iflker  at  the  eaine  laiec, -Gf^od  Veal  io  rather 
dearer Pork-:rade  is  rather  better,  owi-c  to  the  cold  weather. 

Friday,  May  23. 

The  dpmand  foi  Beef  is  quite  as  large,  and  the  supply  but  small.  Prices  arn 
a  .'■lidde  higher.  Some  fe»v  veiy  line  Scots  have  m  ide  very  nearly  5s.  perSIb',; 
but  thp  average  rem&ins  about  the  same  ae  on  Monday — Good  Sheep  aie  in- 
request,  at  about  'he  same  as  on  Monday,  but  Lamb  i»  clearer  ;  the  beat  quali- 
ties  are  worth  a  little  over  Ca. ;  there  are,  howKvi-r,  a  creat  many  very  mid- 
dling She"p  and  Lambs,  which  are  heavy  sale  ;  noKvUhstandin^j:,  th'-y  are  all 
disposed  of  in  consequence  of  other  thlntiB  being  so  dear.— Veal-trade  ifl  brisk, 
a  clio^e  Cilf  is  worh  nearly  6s  ,  but  tha  average  f.r  (tood  Veal  cannot  be 
quoted  at  more  than  4s.  8d. — Pork-trade  i-  brisk  at  from  3h.  8d.  to  4r.  8d. 
E>'astt<,  9U5;  Shtiop  and  Lambs,  i{-12U  ;  Oalveti,  UIS  :    Pik^s,   iJ3l. 

41^  WestSmithflnld. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  May  22. 

PrHne  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        —f  to  -sb  I  Clover     lons  lo  120i 

Hay  105b  to  115-  |  Inferior  Hay    05    100    |  Straw        P8  42 

■luH"  Goopim,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Mahket,  May  -2. 

*iuperlorMead.  Hay  115-*  ti)l2<)r.  1  Superior  Cloven  16it  to  120b  I 

loterior  •  95        1U5       Inferior  „     105         110       Straw  38s  to42« 

New  Hay  .  —  —    |  New  Clover  —  —    |    ' 

JoBHOA  Basbr,  Hay  Salesman. 

WniTEcnAPEL,  May  23. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOS*  to  112s  I  Old  Clover        — e      126- 
Ne\7  Hay  -        00        lUO     New  Clover     HO        ICO  |  Straw      36a  to43i 

I     „     Inferior    — 


POTATOES, — SouTHWABK,  "Waterside,  May  19. 

Tub  supply  to  this  Market  during  the  paitiveek  has  been  less  than  in  several 
of  'ho  prec'-dlng,  yet  the  immense  b'oi-U  on  band  was  ni'.ro  than  sufficient  for 
the  present  deioand.  l  here  wasconsiderabli-  businfss  d'ine  in  the  low-priced 
KOi.de,  eepeciilly  in  the  xrae  and  infe'i'r  Scotch  and  York  Keds,  which  were 
Mtild  atfrom  30!..  to  359.  per  ton.  Sever.il  f  (-^h  and  batter  samples  of  Scotch 
lealised  40n  pe^--  ton,  and-lfis.  was  asked  for  two  or  thrco  very  superior  and 
f  esh  sampleH,  but  there  waa  not  a  eufEcient  quantity  sold  to  juatily  a  quota- 
tion at  thai'  price. 


York  Reds 
P.<rth 
Fifeshlro 
Karly  Uevoni 
Late  Devuns       .        .        • 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites  - 
—  —        Kidnwy* 

DLtch  Whiiee    - 


30s  to  70b 


WisbcHiih  Kidneys   - 
_  Blues 

_  Ki'Kt'nto   - 

-_         Whites     - 

Gll^rnsny  Bluen 

_  WhilHS  - 

York— ^rla.TB  Regents 
—    Blues 

_       ShHU/'-         - 

Iri.h  Whires       - 


658  to  653 
40         — 

IjO       an 


COVENT  GARDEN,  :May  21.— Thej  supply  of  olmust  aU 
kinds  of  vegetables  has  been  good  ;  hothouse  fruit  is  also  more 
pleiitifal  and  of  superior  quality.  Trade  on  tlie  whole  has  been 
muchbrisker  than  duiing  the  preceding  week.  The  price  of  Fine- 
apples  is  a  trifle  higher  than  in  our  last  repoi-t,  the  best  speei- 
mens  bringing  about  12s.  per  lb.  Many  excellent  samples  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  offered  at  about  105.  per  lb. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  plentiful ;  they  fetch  from  ISs. 
to  -30s.  a  dozen.  The  supply  of  Chemes  is  still  limited.  Pears 
are  scarce,  and  fetch  high  prices.  The  supply  o'f  Apples  has 
been  tolerably  good ;  the  prices  both  of  dessert  and  kitchen 
kinds  are  the  same  as  in  our  last  report.  Strawben'ies  ars 
rather  moi-e  plentiful,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  Cucumbers, 
which  are  offered  at  low  prices.  Among  vegetables  Broccoli  is 
not  plentiful,  and  Asparagus  is  also  less  abundant.  Cabbages 
are  good  and  sufiBcient  for  the  demand.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale 
are  abundant.  Mushrooms  are  also  plentiful.  Lettuces  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  good  Cos  varieties  may  be  bought  for 
25.  Gd.  a  score.  Other  salading  is  also  becoming  more  plentiful. 
Amongst  cut  flowers  we  observed  Eutaxia  myrtitoUa,  Choro- 
zema  Henchmanni,  Boronia  pinnata,  Cape  Hep.ths,  Calceolarias, 
Gardenias.  Gloxinias,  Heliotropes,  Txflips,  Camellias,  Carna- 
tions, and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  per  lb.,  7' to  13( 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Gt  to  lOi 

—  Spanish,  perlb.,  U6dto2t 

—  Portugal,  per  lb.,  l*  to  4< 
Apples,  Def.a  ,  per  bush-,  Bt  to  15» 

—     Kitchen,  it  to  8s 
Pears,  Dhsb.,  per  hf-^v.,  6»  to  12* 

—  Bakint>:,  per  hf.-sv-,  2a  to  3»  6d 
Pomegranates,  per  doz.,  2s  to  48 
Strawberrieii,  per  07..,  Sd  to  1* 
ApvicO'S,  green,  per  po'-tle,  In  6d  to  2s 
Currants,  green,  per  pottle,  9d  to  Is 
Gjnseberries.green.p.hf,  Dieve,4A  to  6s 
Ghesnuts,  per  peck,  6t  to  Bs 

VEGETABLES, 


FRUITS. 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,  I6a  to  20« 
Oranges,  per  dizen,  U  to2<  6d 

—  per  luo,  da  to  1S» 

—  bitte'i  perloo,8*  to  20* 
Lemons,  oer  doven,  li  to  Si 

—        per  100,  6s  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Gs 
Sweet  Almonds,  perLb.,  9«  6d  to  3t 
Cob  Nuts,  per  lOil  lbs.,  13U*  to  160« 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  E0« 

—  Spanish,  2r* 

—  Cob,  IS* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  I*  to  2m  Gd 

—  red,  per  doz.,  4»  to  12a 

—  plants,  perdoz.bnch..  2*  toil 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  latoSf 
French  Beans,  per  lOn,  2*  t»  ia 
Sorrel, par hf.-6ieve,!Ji  to  Is 
Jerusal.Artichok,  p.  ht  sv.,  IsGdloSs 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  iOs  to  90^ 

—  cwt ,  2s  to  &( 

—  bubhel,  Is6d  to  3* 

—  Kidnr-y,  per  bsh.,  2a  to  2t6d 

—  dutiimn,  per  lb.,  'dd  to  6c; 

—  New,  per  lb.,  U  6(1  to  'ds  6d 
Turnips,  per  doz.  bch.,  35  10  4* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz..  It   to  6s 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  81  to  12# 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  id  to  ls6d 
Seakale,  pi^r  punnet,  61^  to  2< 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  2s  lo  7' 
Horse  Radinh,  per  bundle,  IsGdloGs 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  l^to  Ba 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  USii  to  2* 
Parsnips,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  la  6d 


Leeks,  per  doz.,  Is  ed  to  S* 
Garlic.  j>erlb.,8i  to  \0d 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  6rf 

—  large,  per  bushel,  7*  *o  12» 

—  Spanish,  per  doz,,  ](  6i  to  ia 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  iOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Gd  to  2j 

—  —        Cos,  1*  to  3s 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  1*  to  3< 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  Gd  to  1« 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  4d  to  Od 
Small  Salads,  per  putinet,  2d  to  ad 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    2d  to  ia 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Watercress,  p.   I  2  sm.  bun.  6d  tn  Sd 
Parsley,  per  half  sJev.-,  U  to  li  Gd 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  6.i  to  la 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  9/ 
Chervil,  per  punnet, Sd  to4d 
Basil,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3-i 


HOPS,  Friday,  May  23. 

TiiK  Market  remains  hrm,  and  the  accounts  from  the  plantations  state  the 
cold  wea.her  keeps   the  bine  back,  and  that  the  Sy  has  made  its  appearance 
in  some  places. 
,  pATTgNonw  &  SaiTTit.  Hop  Facors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  May  19. 
There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  Wheat  this  morning  from 
Essex,  Kent,  and  SuffoUc  ;  picked  samples  reahsed  an  advance 
of  Is.  per  quarter  on  the  prices  of  last  week,  but  the  general  runs 
cannot  be  imtten  dearer  ;  free  Foreign  meets  a  limited  retail 
demand  at  late  rates  ;  in  bonded  and  Baltic  offers  f.o.b.  busi- 
ness to  some  extent  has  been  done  fur  Belgium  and  France,  at 
a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  upon  their  free  value  of  this  day  se'nnight, 
less  the  duty  ;  a  few  parcels  apparently  have  also  been  taken 
on  speculation  here.  There  is  scarcely  any  English  Barley  at 
market ;  fine  Malting  Saael  commands  rather  higher  prices, 
and  we  observe  an  increased  inquiry  for  grinding.  The  show 
of  Beans  and  Peas  was  small,  and  our  quotations  are  fully 
supported.     Oats  meet  a  fair  sale  on  late  terras. 

BEITISH,    PEE  IMPEEIAL  QUARTEE,  S.      S.  S.      S, 

Wheat,  tlssex.  Kent,  and  .Suttolk  White     42    4!) 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  —    — 

Barlev,  Maltinif  and  distilling  2,^b  lo29s  Chevalier    SO    S3 
Oata,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkahire    .        .     Polands    20    23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ■        Feed    20     22 

Irish      ....  .         Feed     20     22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  '        .        .        ....     £4    60 

~~~.    Hertford  and  Esst^z £8    6S 

Rye 29     32 

Beans,  Ma'zagan.  old  and  new      29  to  34         Tick     30     36 

Piiieonj  Helifc'olanl      .    36  to  40       Winds—    — 

Peas,  White         .  .    33  to  .37       Maple  35    37 

AKEIVALS  IN   TDE  EIVEE  LAST   WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.iBarl.     Malt.i  Oats.  I  Rye.  1  Bna.  {PeaB 

6257  Sks.    —  Brls.     105B7|     681       6605      2290         —  848      143 

6379     ',',—     —     ]   4746  \  UiQG]      —     \  197771     —      I  3230  |  260 

Friday,  May  23. 
The  weather  since  Monday  has  been  wet  and  very  boisterous, 
which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  smallness  of 
arrivals,  the  inquiry  for  English  Wheat  is  less  active  than  on 
Wednesday,  although  an  advance  of  Is.  per  quarter  is  gene- 
rally obtained;  free  Foreign  is  unaltered  in  value;  a  large 
business  has  been  done  in  bonded  during  the  week— it  is  still 
in  demand,  but  less  so  than  last  day,  many  buyers  having  sup- 
phed  themselves,  and  the  liigh  rates  at  which  it  is  held  pre- 
venting others  from  purchasing.  English  Barley  is  nominally 
unaltered  in  value;  Foreign,  both  malting  and  grinding 
qualities,  are  held  for  rather  more  money,  and  there  is  some 
inquiry  for  bonded  for  export.  Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  last 
quoted.  The  show  of  Outs  being  small,  factors  hold  for  an 
advance,  and  they  are  decidedly  the  turn  dearer. 

AEEIVALS    THIS   WEEK, 
I       Wheat       I        Barley        I 
3260  HO 


Red    . 

If) 

48 

White 

__ 

Grind. 

23 

SB 

Feed 

19 

9.2 

Potato 

Bl 

24 

Poittio 

£1 

23 

Harrow 

SI 

37 

i.onguof 

— 

— 

Grey 

80 

BH 

English 
Irish  . 
Kcieign  . 


Enirlish 

Irish 

Foreign 


April 
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lUPEElAL  AVERAGES. 


Oats 
lOSO 
42<j0 

4080 


Flour 
2^20  Ska 


oats- 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

3^'«  5d 

20*  9d 

3^*  6d 

36.  6d 

19     .         .        . 

45  U 

31  11 

4r>  11 

31     6 

2U  11 

30     2 

46     0 

3t     2 

21     4 

29     9 

S6     1 

36    0 

45  10 

sn    5 

El     6 

31     4 

37     1 

SC  IS 

17      .        .        • 

45     9 

30     0 

21     9 

29    7 

37     3 

Aggreg.  Avar. 

46  11 

81     3 

21     3 

80    7 

36     1 

36     6 

n  ForulifB  «raln 

Ef)    n 

7     ^ 

fi     0 

in    « 

6     « 

e   6 

May 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 

six  wpeks  endint;  Saturday.  May  17- 


April  13   April 


CajiRty 

Carrawav  -    per  cwl  44 

Glover,  Red,  EnnUeh  -  40 

_  —     Foreign        -  46 

—  White,  Knzlish     -  £0 
,—          —      Foreign      -  50 

Coriander    -       -        -        -  1» 

Hempseed  •     per  last  R5 

Llnteed        -        -       per  qr  62 

—  Baltic  ■     -         ■        -  S6 
—    Cakes, Enf;.  periuoo  IW    0  llflO 


16 
16 
30/ 


SEEDS,  May  23. 
perqr    44sto£UH   LlnseedCakea,Foreign,p.ton7/ I0jto9£ 
'"     Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      10a      Hi 
—       Superfine     »        •     12 
_        Brown  „        -     12 

Rapeseed,  English, perlast    261 
Rape  Cakes  -     perion    —        — 

Saintoln       ...-—        — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush,    fi  7 

—    Foreign  -        •        -      4s  fid  6 
Trefoil        -        -     perowt    18        S3 
Turnip  (too  varlabfe  for  qiiothiion). 
KlNOBTOKD  AMD  J.A.T> 
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^aUs  bB  gluction. 

TO  GENTLKMEX.    FLOUTSTf*.    AMATECRS,  A'  OTREHS. 
A  SLTEIUOK  COLLEOTIOX  OF  FIXE  Tl'Lirs. 

MR.  JAMES  IZOL),  will  Sell  by  Auction,  on  tlie 
rremises  of  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander.  Florist,  Lea-bridse- 
road,  on  Monday.  June  iM.  1845.  at  V2  tor  1  o'clock,  priicisel.v, 
wiUiout  ivsL-rvation.  A  Superb  Collection  uf  TULIPS,  compns- 
in"  the  mo<t  esteinu-il  v;inotic.«,  anions  wbich  may  be  named 
IJrulante.  Echaiinte.  Itnse  UriUJant.  Lavinia,  Camuzo,  Princess 
Sophia  ufGloueceter,  Claudinu,  Madame  VesUis,  Dutch  Poneau, 
Ladv  Louisa,  Thalia.  Musidora.  Pannegiann.  Louis  the  XVIth, 
Superbens.  Noir,  Vio!ct  Alexander.  Duke  of  Devonshu-e,  Fabias, 
Shakspeare.  Itembrandt.  Leonardi  di  Vinci.  Carlo  Dolci,  Lady 
Collingwood,  Dukoof  IJodfurd,  and  many  splendid  new-broken 
flower*  onlv  to  bo  found  in  tin's  Collt-ctiun.  with  a  quantity 
of  Selected*  Rreeders.  GUEEXHOU^E  PLAXTS.  DAHLIAS. 
FUCHSIAS.  VEUliEX AS.  A*c-.— May  be  Viewed  fom-  days  pre- 
vious to  ihe  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  the 
place  of  sale,  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M 'Mullen.  Seedsmen.  Lead- 
euhall-sti-ect ;  Wai-nor  an.i  Warner,  Coniliill ;  R.  Fennessy, 
XcwiuL-ton-causewav  ;  at  the  Aiu-ti.m  Mart;  and  of  Mr.  IzoD, 
at  his  Offices,  the  Sh'erift-s  Sale  Xvomns.  4'!.  Wa^tUng-sti'eet,  City. 
TO  GE"XTi7eMEX.  FLORISTS,  "and  O'THEKS.  " 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  ."^  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartliolomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  Mav  27tb,  Thursdav,  2f»tb,  and  foUuwing 
d.T>-.  at  U»  o'clock  each  day.  about  OXE  TUOUSAXD  DAHLIAS, 
comprisini?  all  the  new  and  leading  varieties  of  the  season ; 
also  ft  splendid  assortment  of  Geraniums  and  other  ^nts  in 
bloom  ;  the  newest  vaiieties  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heartsease. 
A-c.  Mav  be  \-iewed  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioueers,  American  Xui-seiy,  Ley- 
tonstone. ___^__^^__ 

MR.  BROWK'S  SUPERB  TULIPS.— Mr.  Glexny, 
who  is  instnicted  to  sell  these  by  Auction,  without  re- 
sen-e.  on  Tuesday  the  Sd  of  June,  on  the  premises,  at  Slough, 
will  forward  Catalogues,  by  return  of  post,  in  answer  to  aU 
applications  addressed  to  liim  at  the  Gafdmers'  Gazette  OmcC; 
2,  Tanstock-street,  Strand. 


■"        '  ^SALEOF  FIXE  TULIPS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  iu  the  Monteith 
Rooms.  BrctiANAN-sTREEr,  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Barclay 
&  Skirving,  on  the  5th  of  June  next,  at  12  o'clock,  that  select 
collection  of  TULIPS  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Auld.  Strathbungo.  The  principal  bed  at  Bunhouse,  Partick, 
and  the  offset  bed  at  Sti-athbungo.  may  be  viewed  on  Monday 
2d.  Tuesday  3d,  and  Wednesday  4th  of  Jime.  Pi-iuted  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  prepaid  application — in  Glasgow,  to  Mi'. 
A.  CrRRTE,*-3M.  IDgh-street:  Mr.  John  Caldes,  College  ;  or  to 
Mr.  John  Waterston,  Florist.  Paisley.— Glasgow,  May  24. 


MAIDEXHEAD,  BERKS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  and  entered  on  at  Midsummer  next, 
THE  LEASE  OF  XPRSERY  GROUXDS. 
With  a  GOOD  SEED  TRADE  well  established,  and  doing  a 
considerable  business ;  mth  a  good  stock  of  Fruit.  Forest  Trees, 
Shnibs,  Greenhouse,  Pits.  »fcc.  The  reason  for  disposing  of  the 
above  is  the  unexpected  death  of  the  late  proprietor. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Widow,  Mrs,  Wakebixl, 
Maidenhead, 


TO  SEEDSMEX  AXD  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  in  consequeuce  of  the  death 
of  the  l>oprietor.  THE  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  a  fii-st- 
Tate  established  BUSIXESS  in  the  above  Line.  The  Premises 
are  iu  excellent  repair,  a  large  sum  having  been  recently  ex- 
pended on  them,  consisting  of  Good  Dwell-ng  House,  Shop, 
Counting  House,  and  Warehouse  about  150  feet  deep,  iu  an  ex- 
cell<yit  situation  and  doing  a  vei-y  large  business.  For  Piu-ti- 
culavs.  apply  to  Messrs.  Goddex  andGoDDEN,  16,  Great  James- 
street.  Bedford-row. 

TTT" ANTED,  hv  a  Gardener,  for  14  or  21  years,  on 
VV  Lease,  a  SMALL  HOUSE,  with  Cue  or  Two  ACRES  of 
LAXD  attached,  with  a  supply  of  water ;  not  to  exceed  three 
miles  fi-om  London. —  Address  to  J.  S.,  Mr.  Bai-kei-'s,  Whip- 
maker,  3.  Pitfs-placc.  Old  Kent-road^ 


jfarms  lo  Hct. 


HODDESDOX.  HERTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  possession  at  Michaelmas  next,  a 
FARM,  consisting  of  about  23-5  acres  of  land,  with  a  con- 
venient Homestead,  li^  mile  fi-om  the  Broxbourn  Railway 
Station. — Direct  to  Mj-.  William  Chapman,  BaUifi",  Brox- 
boumbm'v. 


KEXT. 
a"^0  BE  LET.— A  FARM,  with  Country  Residence, 
-»-  within  7  miles  of  London,  and  witliin  10  minutes'  drive  of 
a  rail\vay  station.  The  FARM  is  most  desii-able,  containing 
'J12  acres  of  good  Arable  and  Meadow  Land,  in  a  fine  state  of 
ctiltivation,  with  all  the  necessai-y  appendages  of  a  Fai'm.  The 
House  is  modei-a  built — a  Villa,  situate  on  an  eminence,  com- 
manding extensive  and  beautiftjd  views.  T\ith  Garden  and  Plea- 
sm*e-Grounds  ;  the  whole  forming  comfortable  accommodation, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  an  Amateiu-  Fanner.  Witli  im- 
mediate possession. — For  further  particulai"s  apply  for  cards  of 
nddi-ess  at  the  "  ilark-lane  Espress"  Office,  24,  Xortolk-sti-eet, 
Sti-and. 


("^  UANO. — Genuine  GUANO  (Peruvian  and  African) 
^  on  SALE,  at  Swatne  and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses, 
Mill-wall.  Poplar,  where  the  stock  may  be  inspected  as  im- 
ported.— Apply  as  above,  or  at  19,  Abcburcb-laue,  City. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags. -PERUVIAN 
10?.  105.  to  11?.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  61  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
XoRTHCOTT,  l:j.  Rood-lane,  Fenchmvli-street. 


TURXIP  CROP. 

C^  UANO Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported  by  A. 
^  GiBBs  tt  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust.  Sulphuric  Acid  {with  insti-uctions  for  making  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Tui-nip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Tm'uips  ;  also  Xitrates 
Soda  and  Potash.  Gypsum,  *tc.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL.  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Ouano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
OX  SALE,  BY  THE  OXLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
AXTHOXY  GIBBS  and  SOXS.  LOXDOX  ;     ' 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
Aud  bv  their  Airents. 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRTOR.  LOXDOX  ; 

GIBBS.  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street.  May  24. 

GUANO.-GENUINE  PERUVIAN  andlCHABOE 
GUAXO,  of  the  finest  quality,  is  now  selling  firom  the 
Importer's  Bonded  Warehouses,  and  will  be  shipped  coastwise 
or  forwarded  by  land  carriage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Kerr, 
57,  Lime-street,  Loudon.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
bs  confidently  relied  on,  but  samples  and  analysis  will  be 
forwarded  if  requu-ed. 


THE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
PAXY.    Four  Guineas  per  Ton.    Six  cwl.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  baring  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  %rith  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  wiR  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  AHieat,  Oats,  Barley.  Tares, 
Turnips,  Cai-rots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  witli  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fei'tilisiag  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  du-ect  from  the  Company,  or  thi'ough  theu'  appointed 
agents  in- the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  fanner  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  prucming  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated'  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and'every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  Xew  Brid'ge-sti-eet.  Edw.^d  Purser.  Secretarj'. 


EXGLAXDIXDEPEXDEXT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUAXO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  .\gricultm*a!  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  cjm  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Penivian.  without  its  hnpmities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent.  Oct.  ITth,  1844. 

Sir, — Y'our  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  Where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yom-s  respectfully,  J   W.  Kelsey. 

The  piice  dl.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  -nhai  fage,  deliveiy  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIX'S  HIGHLY-COX- 
CEXTRATED  LIQUID  GUAXO,  for  Flowei-s,  Plants.  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lantls,  &c.,  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GEXUIXE  CRUSHED  BOXE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  '23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  tlu'ee  tons,  waiTaoted  pure. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfiiars,  London. 


BRAINS UYPS CM,  23i.  per  Tun,  Good  and  (.heap. 
Xo.  397.  Apiil  24,  1S4-5.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
examined  a  sample  of  Gypsimi  sent  by  Mr.  ERAIX,  of  Thomas- 
sti'eet,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime 94'10 

Water  5-00 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . .         . .         . .         "90 

Animal  Matter  aud  Soda  . .        . .  Traces. 


(Signed)        Mitchell  A-  Field.  100-00 

oa,  Hawley-i'oad,  Kentish-town,  London. 
Delivered  free  of  Cartage  to  any  Whart'  or  Railway  in  Town. 


THE  PATENT  ECONOMIC  TILE  MACHINE 
baring  been  on  view,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mi-.  Bailey  Denton's  offices,  Xo.  9,  Gray's-inn- 
squai'e,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  the  bom's  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  '201.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Dexton.  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  Charxock.  or  the  Makers,  Wakefield.  The  "  A"  Level  for 
Draining,  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address  ;  price  305. 


AINSLTE'S  PATENT  DRAIN  IN  G-TILE 
^  MACHIXES  AND  DRTIXG  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  Xo.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  di'ain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  '2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  '2h  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  SOI.  Xo.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  cnpable  of  producing  14.000  to 
20,000  di'ain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  macliine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35i.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  25.  to  3s.,  or  35.  fJrf.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  ci'ushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oftered  to  the  public,  for  which,  vrith  most  clays,  no  prerious 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  ai"e  now  ready  to  gi-ant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agi-eed  upon. 
PATEXT  DRYIXG  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drmig  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  eflectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  IID,  Great  Guildford-sti-eet,  Soutliwark :  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  "the  Highland  Society.  Leith-walk.  Edinbm-gh ;  and  Mr. 
LawTenee  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street.  Glasgow. 
Application  for  fm-ther  iufoi-mation  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHX  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


HAV-MAKING  SEASON.— Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  the  Fairkj-tes  Ori- 
ginal Iron  Works,  Horuchm-ch,  Essex,  and  IIS.  Fenchurch- 
Sti-eet,  opposite  Mark  Lane,  Loudon,  begs  to  remind  Agricul- 
turists she  continues  making  that  most  useful  Implement  for 
which  her  late  husband  obtained  a  patent,  and  received  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Derbv  Show,  the  Double-action  Hay-maker,  so 
much  admired  ;  also  the  Horse  Hay-rake  ;  they  may  be  in- 
spected daily  at  the  City  Repositoiy  for  Agricultural  and 
Colonial  Implements,  llS*  Fenchui-ch-street,  opposite  Mark 
Lane,  London.  X.B.  To  prevent  disappointment  at  this  season, 
an  early  application  for  these  Implements  is  solicited. 


XjUSPRATT  AND  CO.'s  PATENT  MANURE— 
'•J  The  Farming  Public  is  most  respectfuUy  informed  that 
a  "  Patent  Maxdre"  is  manufactured  by  us  according  to 
the  principles  and  directions  of  Professor  Liebig.  This 
Manui-e  being  a  Mineral  Manure,  and  being  composed  according 
to  the  proportions  oftlie  mineral  elements  found  by  the  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  our  various  Plants  of  culture,  and  by  a  carefiil 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  best  stable  *and  other 
eft^.cient  Manures,  is  of  course  of  a  difi'erent  description  accord- 
ing to  the  kinds  of  Plants  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  We  have 
consoijuently  jirepared  four  .sorts  of  Manures. 
Xo.  1.  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye.  Barley. 

—  2,  for  Potatoes.  Mangold  Wurzel,  Turnips,  Beet-root, 

Carrots, 

—  3,  for  Grass,  sown  and  JFeadow. 

—  4,  for  Beans.  Peas,  Tobacco. 

The  gi-eat  object  which  the  inventor  of  this  Manure  had  iu 
riew.  was  the  Manufacture  of  Conipminds  which  should  possess 
all  the  fertilising  power  of  Guano,  and  sujtplvwhat  is  deficient 
in  the  latter  ;  especially  for  those  plants  which  re<iuire  Alkaline 
Carbonates.withoutpossessingitstuogreatsolubihty.bywhichits 
efiects  in  this  country  is  in  some  cases  and  sea.suns  reduced 
to  almost  notliing.  Itis  well  known  how  much  the  contents  of 
the  Guano  in  efficient  elements  vaiy — not  two  sorts  are  alike  • 
audit  is.  therefore,  quite  obvious  that  no  depeudance  can  be 
placed  upon  it,  if  a  quantitative  analysis  be  not  made  before- 
hand. The  Patent  Manm'e  is  always  equal  iu  its  proportions  . 
of  efficient  elements,  and  the  fanner  is  sm-e  of  obtaining  just 
what  his  lands  require,  the  quantity  to  be  recommended  being 
tlie  exact  amount  of  what  a  heavn,-  crop  demands.  By  applying 
this  manm-c.  it  is  thought  that  no  rotation  of  crops  irill  be  re- 
quired. As  this  must  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  gi-and 
problem  of  agriculture,  the  art  of  fai-ming  may,  by  its  use, 
undei-go  an  entii-e  revolution. 

As  regards  the  price  of  the  Patent  Manure,  it  is  obrious  that 
the  fanner  being  obliged  to  pay  only  for  what  he  actually  re- 
quires for  liis  crops,  lie  will  find  its  use  more  economical  than 
any  other  manure.  On  account  of  the  advanced  season,  when 
the  discovery  of  the  manm-e  was  communicated  tons,  we  have 
only  been  abl._-  to  prepare  a  few  tons  of  Xo.  2  for  trial ;  and  we 
beg  those  wi.shing  to  apply  it,  to  favour  us  with  their  orders  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  printed  pamplUet  containing  full  particu- 
lars of  the  w.iy  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  will  be  given  nith  |it. 
Price  of  the  Manm-e  Xo.  2,  10^.  per  ton,  net  cash,  delivered  in 
Liverpool.  400  lbs.  weight  to  the  acre.— James  Mcspbatt  &  Co., 
Xeu-ton.  Lancashire. 

Application  in  London  to  our  sole  Agent,  John  K.  Hcxtlet, 
4,  John-itreet,  Minories. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.— THE  WORKMANS' 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holboni.  London,  price  305. 


RAMS  FOR  Raising  water  without  la- 
bour,   where  a  fall  can  be  obtained.     FOITNTAIN 
BASIXS  IX  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAXD,  LONDON. 

F,  ROE  having  pm-chased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
etc.,  foi-merly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley.  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 

ages.       A    Ram    and    Fountain  S5J,>^^       watkr  ram. 
Jets    fixed  on  the  prenuses  for 
inspection.     Every  Idnd  of  Garden   and   other  Pumps,    WeU 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.     Houses,  &c.  heated  by  Hot  water. 

~0  colonists,  emigrants.  &c.  —  Mrs, 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE, at  lis,  Fenchukch-street,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively pati'onised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  Xew  Zealand,  and  other  Britisli 
Colonies.  The  following  articles  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. — 


'i 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tnrnip-cuttei'S 
Railway  Wheels 

Please  to   be  particular  in  the   addi'es; 
lis,  Ftncburch-street.  London. 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Thi-eshing    ilachiues    for   the 
Diills  of  all  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 

Mary  Wf.ot.  vkf 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.— 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MEXOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots, 
»tc.     In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  LiNGHAar, 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  w  ith  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  oftered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  dm-ability.  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  othef 
kind  of  Labels  for  Uortulan  I'm-poses. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  :— George  and  J.Deane.  Hoiticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  46,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


METCALi'E"S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRXA  SPOXGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  hn- 
portant  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  dirisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  efi"ectual  and  extraor- 
dinaiT  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  haii's  not  coming  loose — 
l5.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  tliird  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  iacapable  of  injming  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  «ith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  liair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powestul  fiiction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  sui'piising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  SmjTna  Sponge,  mth  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  ritality,  and  durabilitv',  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  aU  intemiediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  seeming  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
SnuTua  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-sti-eet.  one  door  from  Holies-street, 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
bv  some  houses. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  fi*ee 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in_ 
London  exclusively  for  tlie  manufactiu-e  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept).  Heal  &  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


OUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30s.  to  40s., 

^  exti-a  quality  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  sUk,  355.  to  45s., 
extra  quality-,  505.  to  60s. ;  fasliionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert.  Codri'ngton.  and  Chesterfield  coats,  16s.  to  255. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Bs.  6d.  to  12s..  rich  satin,  8s.  6d.  to  16s. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  21s.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  Gd. 
to  ISs.  ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  ds.  Bd. 
to  Ids.  ;  a  s"uite  of  superfine  black  cloth,  SI.  2s.  ;  extra  quality 
ol.  10s.  to  4i.  4s..  at  FisnEE  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
William-sti-eet-,  City,  ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  LANDLORDS,  on  the  Advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  the  j;enei'al  Establisliment  of  a 
Spade  Tenautiy  from  among  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  il.A..  Rector  of  Pliccham,  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Price  1.^. 

London :  R.  Gboomeiiidge  and  Soxs,  Paternoster-row. 

TO  LAXDO'^XEUS,  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  ^  OTHERS. 

MR.  ED^VARD  RVDE,  La.nd  and  Engineering 
Surveyor,  Suiiburv,  Middlesex,  will  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  U  Postage  Labels,  bis"  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks  ;  with 
veVy  plain  iusti'iictions  for  taking  the  dimeuslons  and  forjudg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  Samuel  Gilbert. 


PROFESSOR  LINDLEY'S  WORKS. 

Recently  published,  One  large  vol.  Svo.  i^-itb  Six  Copperplates, 

and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  18.^., 

INTRODUCTION    TO   BOTANY.       By   Professor 
LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.   of  University  College  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.    3d  Edit,  vnth  Corrections  and  numerous  Additions. 

"  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  tliis  '  Inti'oduction 
to  Botany '  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  in  any  language 
we  are  acquainted  ■with." — Medical  Gazette. 
By  the  same  Author, 
THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE.    V2s.  Svo. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA.     12mo.  10s.  6d. 
London  :  LosGiiAN,  Bkowx,  Gueex,  and  Longmans. 


Now  ready,  price  6s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  FARMER'S  MEDICAL   DICTIONARY  for 
the  DISEASES  of  ANIMALS.    By  Cuthbekt  AV.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &v.  itc.  itc. 

Also,  bv  the  same  Author, 

1.  On  FERTILIZERS.  A'new  etUtion,  price  IGs.  bound  in  cloth. 

2.  The  COTTAGE  FARMER'S  ASSISTANT.     Price  Is. 

3.  AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY   for  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Price  Is. 

4.  The  YOUNG  FARMER'S  CALENDAR.     Price  Is. 

5.  The   NATURE    and    PROPERTY    of  SOILS.     By    John 

Morton.    Price  10s. 

6.  SINCLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  "WEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 

TURE.    Coloured  plates,  price  oQs. 

James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly. 

This  day,  price  4s.  cloth,  lettered, 

MANUAL  of  AGRICULTURAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  John  Mitchell,  M.C.S.L.  Describing  the  Apparatus 
used,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  Accurate  Results,  the  Re- 
agents requisite,  their  Purity  and  Prepai-ation  ;  the  Classifica- 
tion, Composition,  and  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.  "With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Results  of  Experiments  mth  Manui'es. 
Illustrated  \\-ith  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Tables. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &>  Co.  ;  John  Ward,  79, 
Eishopsgate-sti-eet  "Witliin. 

Now  ready,  price  4.?.  bd., 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY. 
By  Edward  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
E.\  peri  mental  Cliemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Rnyal  Institution. 
&c.   &c.    &.C. 
Extracts  from  the  Introduction: — 
"  A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend »he  mode  in  which  the  Utter  act ;  and  a  knowled.ge  of  the 
nature  of  these  substances  which  plants  require,  pointtt  out  the 
best  and  nioaj  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  which  plants  remove  from  it." 

*'  If  the  farmer  knows  whatitis  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  rarious  sources  of 
manure  at  his  disposal,  and  lie  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 


Index  of  Contents. 
Acclimatizing  Ashes  of  plants 

Acio,  benzoic  Ashes  of  coal 

Acid,  carbonic  Ashes  of  sea-weed 

Acid,  humic  Atoms 

Acid,  lactic  Bad  air 

Acid,  muriatic  Barilla 

Acid,  nitric  Barley 

Acid,  phoi^phoric         Barley,  analysis  of 
Acid,  siiiphuric  Bases 

Acid,  sulphurous         Bsy  salt 
Acid,  uric  Beans,  analysis  of 

Acids  Beet,  analysis  of 

Acids,  organic  Binary  compounds 

Acids,  tests  for  Bleaching 

Action  of  plants  on    Blood 

the  aix  Bone 

Active  principles  of    Bones,  boiled 

plants  Bones,  green 

Affinity  Bottled  ale 

Air  Bran 

Air,  bad  Breathing  of  Animals 

Air,  good  Brimstone 

Air,  inflammable         Bromides 
Alabaster  Bromine 

Albumen,  animal         Buckwheat,  analysis 
Albumen,  vsgetablc        of 
Ale,  bottled  Bubbling,  or  efiferves- 

Alkali,  volatile  cence 

Alkalies  Burning 

AlkaUes,  vegetable      Burning  of  plants 
Alum  Burnt  clay 

Alumine,  sulphate  of  Carbon 
Ammonia  Carbon  in  plants 

Ammonia,  fixing  Carbonate  of  ammo- 

Ammonia,  fixing  by       nia 
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Ammonia,  muriate  of  Carbonic  oxide 
Ammonia,  pUosphateCarburettcd  hydrogen 

of  Icarca-es 

Ammonia, snlphatcof  Carrot,  analysis  of 
Ammonia,  urate  of      |Casein 
Ammoniacil  liijuor  of  Cantor  oil 

the  gas-works  Icauitic  lime 

Animal  manures  Canstic  potash 

Animal    principles.     Caustic  substances 


proximate 
Animal  substances 
Aquafortis 
Axrow-root 
Attraction 
Ashes 
ilBhes,  woe?- 


Chalk 

Chimges,  chemical 

Charcoal 

Charring 

Cheltenham  snlts 

Chemical  chanu'es 


iChloride  of  sodium 

Chlorine 

Cider 

Citric  acid 

Clay 

Clay,  burnt 

Climate,  effects  of 

Clovei,  analysis  of 

Coal,  ashes  of 

Coal  gas 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

Cohesion 

Coke 

Colour 

Colour  of  soil 

Colours,  changing  ol 

Colours  of  plants 
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Combination 

Combhiing  numbers 

Combining  weights 
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Compounds,  saline 

Compounds,  ternary 
and  quaternary 

Contagion 

Contagious  matters 

Copperas 

Com 

Crops,  rotation  of 

Cubic  nitre 

Cultivated  lands 

Decay 

Decay  of  humus 

Decomposition 

Decomposition    of 
stony  particles 

Dulitiuescent 

ncv 

Diamond 

Division,  iiicchanical 

Dr^inijig 

Dung 

Dutch  rusfics 

Earths 

Earthy  si:f7srances 

Earthy  si.bt-tances  in 
pUn-".- 


Elements 

Embryo 

Embrjo  of  a  seed 

Epsom  salts 

Equivalent  weights 

Excrements 

Excrements  of  sea- 
fowl 

Experiments 

Fallowing 

Farm-yard  manure 

Fat 

Fatty  substances 

Fermentation 

FertUity 

Fibre,  woody 

Fibrin 

Fire-damp 

Fire,  lighting  a 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  ammonia 

Flax 

Flesh  of  animals 

Flint 

Flowers,  use  of 

Food  of  animals 

Food  of  plants 

Food,  too  great  a  sup 
ply  of 

Formation  of  soils 

FormatiL^n  of  seed 

Foul  smells 

Fruit,  ripening  of 

Fruit  and  seeds 

Fruit,  unripe 

Fungi 

Fumigation 

Gas 

Gas,  inflammable 

Gas-liquor 

Gas-works 

Gas-works,  aramoni- 

acal  liquor  of 
Gas-works,  refuse  ol 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  in  oxy- 
gen 

Glass     . 

Glauber's  salts 

Glue 

Gluten 

Good  air 

Grass 

Green  bones 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

G  uano 

Gum 

(lum  arable 

Gijm,  cherry-tree 

Glim,  resin 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Heat 

Heat,  latent 

Hoofs 

Horris 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Humus 

Humus,  decay  of 

Hjdrogeu  gas 

Hydrogen,  carburet- 
ted 

Hydrogen,  sulphur- 
etted 

Ice 

Inflammable  air 

Inflammable  gas 

Inorgamc  manures 

Iodides 

Iodine 

Iron 

Iron,  carbonate  of 

Iron,  oxide  of 

Iron,  peroxide  of 

Iron,  protoxide  of 

Iron- stoves 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret  of 

Isinglass 

Ivory 

Kelp 

Latent  heat 

Lead, red 

Lead,  white 

Lead,  oxides  of 

Leaves 

Leaves,  use  of  the 

Leg  n  mine 

Lettuce 

Light 

Light,  effects  cf 

Lighting  a  fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime,  carbonate  of 

Lime,  caustic 

Lime,  wheo  useful 

Lime,  wnennot  to  be 
used 

Lime,  muriate  of 

Lime,  nitrate  of 

Lime,  phosphate  of 

Lime,  quick 

Lime,  sulphate  of 

LiiTiC'Stnue 

Limestone,  magnc- 


if^ex  of  Conten^— continued. 

Magnesian'Jimestone  Rhubarb 


Linseed 

Liquid  manure 

Litliarge 

Loss  of  manure 

Lucerne,  analysis    o 

Magnesia 

Magnesia,  carbonate 

of 
Magnesia,  caustic 
Magnesia,  muriate  of 
Magncaia,  phosphate 

of 
M'lgnesia,  su!  phate  o! 
Magnesia,  salts  of 

LondO'j 


Magncsiumi 

.MaUing        f 

Malic  acid   * 

Manganese??" 

Maniranesej.  oxide  of 

Slanure 

Manures,  animal 

Manures,  inorganic 

Maniires,  lanii-yard 

Manures,  green 

Manure,  loss  of 

Manure,  liquid 

Manures,  organic 

Manures,  spj,ine 

Manures,  strong 

Manures,  vegetable 

Marble 

Meat 

Mechanical  division 

Metallic  oxides 
Metals 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mould 

Mouldiness 
Mucilage 

Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Muriate  of  hme 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  soda 

Mnscle  of  animals 

Mustard 

Natural  vegetation 

Nature  of  the  soil 

Nitrates 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitre 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants 

Oats,  analysis  of 

Oil 

Oii-cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil,  Olive 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  of  Poitiiy 

Oil  of  Rape 

Oil  of  Linseed 

Oil  of  Mustard 

Oil  of  Lavender 

Oil  of  Cloves 

Oil  of  Lemons 

Oiiy  matters 

Olive  oil 

OrgitTiic  acids 

Organic  manures 

Organic  sub:^tanc&s  in 
^oils 

Orijaiiic:  substances 

OrgHiiiscd  matters 

Ox.iiic  acid 

Oxide,  carbonic 

Oxide  cf  maugc-^gc 

Cx>^e  Lf  iron 

Oxides  metallic 

Oxygen 

Paring 

Parsnep,  analysis  of 

Pearlash 

Peas,  analysis  of 

Peat 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Petre 

Phosphate  of  ammc- 
nia 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate    of    mag- 
nesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Phosphorus 

Pickling 

Plants,  buniing  of 

Plants,  action  of  on 
the  air 

Plants,  death  of 

Plants,  food  of 

Plants,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 

Plaster- stone 

Ploughing,  subsoil 

T'oppy 

Potash 

Potash,  carbonate  of 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash,  nitrate  of 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  siUcate  of 

Potassium 

Potassium,  chloride 

Potato-floiu 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Proximate     animal 
principles 

Principles,  active 

Proportions 

Pruning 

Putrefaction,  results 
of 

Putrefiable  matter 

Putrefying     animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Pyrites 

Quartz 

Quicklime 

Rain-water 

Rape 

Raw  bones 

Red  Cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas-works 

Resins 

Kespiration 

Results   of    combus- 
tion 

Results  of   putrefac 
tion 
Ch-.irles-street,  Covent-Garden;    and  may  ^ 
ordered  of  all  BookBellera. 


Ripening  of  fruit 

River-water 

Rock-salt 

Rotation  of  crops 

ilust 

Rvisring 

Rye,  analysis  of 

Saccharuie  matter 

Sago 

Saiiitfoin,  analysis  c 

Sal  ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salts 

Salt,  bay 

Salts,  Cheltenham 

Salt,  common 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  haitshorn 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  potash 

Saltpetre 

Salts  of  soda 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts,  metallic 

Salt,  rock 

Sand 

Sawdust 

Sea-fowl,  excrements 

of 
Sea- shore 
Sea- water 
Sea- weed 
Seeds  and  fruit 
Seed,  formation  of 
Selection  by  the  roota 
Shells 
Shell-sand 
Silica 
Silicates 

Silicate  ol  potash 
Silicic  acid 
Silex 
Skin 
Slag 
SmeU 

Smells,  foul 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap-making 
Soap-boiling 
Soda 

Soda,  caibonate  of 
Soda,  muriate  of 
Soda,  nitrate  of 
Soda,  sulphate  of 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride  of 
Soft-water 
Soiis,  analysis  of 
Soil,  colour  of 
Soils,  composition  Ol 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soil,  nature  of 
Soot 
Sorrel 
Spirit 

Spirit  of  salt 
Spirit  of  wine 
Sprmg-water 
Starch 
Steam 
Stoves 
Straw 

Strong  manures 
Subsoil 

Subsoil-ploughing 
Substances,  in 

organic 
Substances,  volatile 
Substratum 
Sugar 
Sulphates 

Sulphate  of  alumine 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphur 

Sulphuret  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
SulphuroUed   hydra 

gen 
Sunflower 
Tapioca 
Tartaric  acid 
Teeth 
Ternary  and  quater. 

nary  compounds 
The  Tropics 
Tobacco 
Treacle 
Turf 

Unripe  fruit 
Urea 
Urine 

Urine,  putrid 
Use  of  the  leaves 
Use  of  plants  . 
Vapour  in  the  air 
Vegetable  alkalies 
Vegetable  manures 
Vinegar 
Vitriol,  green 
Vitriol,  oil  of 
Volatile  alkali 
Volatile  oil 
Volatile  substances 
Water 


DR.  CAKPENTER'S  WORKS. 

yEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    BOTANY. 
»       Including  the  Structui-e  and  Oi-gans  of  Plants,  their  Cha- 
racters,  Uses,  Geograpliical  Distiibution,   and  Classification, 
according  to  the  Xatm-al  Svstem  of  Botany, 

By  W.  B.  Cabpextee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  105.  cloth  lettered. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY,  AND 
ASTRONOMY ;       ' 

Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Properties  of  Matter,  Instruments 
for  ileasuiing  Time,  and  a  Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
By  W.  B.  Caepexteb,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 
In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  9s.  6rf.  cloth  lettered. 


Including 


ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
a  comprehensive  Sketch  of  the  principal  Forms 
of  Animal  Stmcture. 
By  W.  B.  Cahpenxee,  II.D.,  F.R.S. 
"With  several  bundi-ed  Engravings   on   Copper  and   Wood, 
dra-mi  under  the   direction   of  M.  Mllxe   Edwauds,   for  his 
Cours  Elementaire  de  Physiologic." 

In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  10s.  Qd.  cloth  lettered- 


ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Sti-ucture,  Habits.  Instincts,  and 
Uses  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and 
the  chief  FoiTQs  of  Fossil  Remains. 

By  TT.  B.  Cabpentee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  two  volumes,  post  Svo,  price  One  Guinea. 

Londorr:  "War.  S.  ORR  »fc  CO.,  Amen-comer,  Paternoster-row 


WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;    containing  Directions 
forlajing  out  Garden -grounds,  a  Calendar  of  "Work  to  be 
done  every  Month,  and  copious  List  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  height,   colom-,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation.  W--^  <1?^-— 
Coloured  Plates,  price  10s.  6rf.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
without  Plates, 


THE  GREENHOUSE.  HOTHOUSE.  AND  STOYE  ; 

"With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowei-ing  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By   Chakles  M'Intosh,   C.F.,   C.S.H. 

"With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloui-ed,  piiee  10s.  6d.  cloth,  gUt 

edges  ;  -nithout  Plates,  price  Gs.  6d. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN  ; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  tbeii*  Synonvms. 

By  Chaiiles  M'Ixtosh.  C.F.,  C.S.H.  " 

"With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  T\ithout  Plates,  price  6^.  6d. 

EVERY  LADY  HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Insti-ucting  Ladies  how  the  mind  maybe  adorned,  and  their 
bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flowcr-Garden. 

By  Louisa  Johnson.    Price  2^.  cloth  lettered. 
"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 

should  possess  it." — Xavaland  MtlUari/  Gazette. 

!     "This  volimae  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 

garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 

either,"—- ^;;«s. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 

dii'ections  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden.*' — Spectator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  Meaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 
Price  5.';.  doth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  JAiiEs  Main,  A.L.S..  with  Illustrations.^  Price  ^c.  dofh. 

EORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  preparing 
soils  for  the  Table.    By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London :  "Wm.  S.  ORR  «fc  CO.,  Amen-comer,  Patemoster-row. 


Ju£t|publisbed,  the  6th  edition,  with  155  figures,  piice  10s.  Sd., 

WITHERING'S  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT 
of  BRITISH  PLANTS.  Corrected  and  Condensed:  pre- 
ceded by  instructions  adapted  for  persons  commencing  the 
jStudyof  Botany;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Genera  according  to  the  Xatui-al  method.  By 
Pbofessoe  Mac(3illi\'bat,  LL.D.,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

This  work  comprises  a  description  of  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  the  Fei-ns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  full  as  to  enable 
the  young  botanist  to  deterndne  eveiy  species  that  may  come 
in  his  wav,  without  the  assistance  of  others.  --.'      p^r-  -• 

2.  MACGILLIVRAY'S  MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY. 
Second  edition,  l^■ith  Woodcuts  and  coloured  Geological  Map 
of  the  British  Islands.     Price  4s.  ed. 

"■  It  forms  the  ven,-  best  companion  which  the  young  geologist 
can  take  i\"ith  him  in  his  rambles." — Edinhurgh  Witness. 

London  ;  Adam  Scott,  Charterhouse-square  ;  and  sold  by 

SiMPKIN,    MaBSHAXL,    &    Co. 


BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PUBLISHED 
BY  MR.  VAN  VOORST. 

PROFESSOR  ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY.     Two  vols.  Svo,  11.  Ts. 

PROFESSOR  BELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  QUAD- 
RUPEDS  and  CETACEA.     Svo.  28s. 

PROFESSOR  BELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  CRUS- 
TACEA.    Svo.     Three  Parts  published,  2s.  6rf.  each. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES'S  HISTORY  of  BRIT- 
ISH STARFISHES,  ke.    Svo,  15s. 

Jlr.  HEWITSON'S  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the 
EGGS  of  BRITISH  BIRDS.  24  Pai-ts  published,  at  2s.  Qd. 
32  i^ill  complete  the  two  volumes. 

Dr.  JOHNSTON'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  SPONGES,  «S:c. 

Svo,  30s.^r~"'^  ■ 

PROFESSOR  RYMER  JONES'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
ANIMALS,     Vol.  1.  post  Svo,  12s. 

Mr.  NEWMAN'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FERNS  and  AL- 
LIED PLANTS.     Svo.  25s.     Second  edition. 

PROFESSOR  OWEN'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FOSSIL 
Water,  compositlottOl|MAMMALIA.  Eight  Faits  published,  2s.  6d.  each.  To  be 
Water,  hard  -       -  . 

Water,  rain 
Water,  rirer 
Water,  sea 
Water,  soft 
Water,  spring 
Wheat,  analyais  of 
Weeds 
Weed-ash 
White  of  egg 
White  lead 
Wood-ashes 
Woody  fibre 
Wool 
Yeast 


completed  in  one  vol. 

Mr.  SELBY'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH   FOREST  TREES. 
Svo,  28'. 

Messrs.  TULKE  and  HENFREY'S    ANATOMICAL   MANI- 
PULATION.   ]2mo,  9.^ 

Mr.  YARRELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH   FISHES.     Two 
vols.  Svo,  3L     Second  edition. 

The  alcove  works,  are  all  abundantly  illustrated ;   of  some, 
large  paper  copies  may  be  had. 

John  Van  Vooest,  1,  Patemoster-row. 
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GKAND  KXTH.V  HURTICULTUKaL  ri:TK  ATI       NKVV  AND  SUPERB  CHU  vSANTllliiAlU.Uri. 
CAMRRIPG;-:.  on  Fi-i.lay.  the2Cth  of  .June,  1^45,  ilurin-    7f7"0UELL  AND  CU.  are  now  forwarain;;  per  post  free 
the  me^tin-of  THE  UraTI^II  ASSOCIATIUX.     In  aiUUtion       X     with  the  utmost  imnctuality,  to  any  part  of  the  United 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  — 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  zi  General  Mectiu;^  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Institution  will  be  heltl  at  the  London  Coffee 
Uouse,  Luilj;.itc  Ii'U.  ©n  ^Vednesday,  4th  Junu  n  -t.  fur  tbepr.r- 
pose  of  Electing:  i".  -pr  Pu(>r  rcr.sons  to  the  benefit  of  a  Peusiou 
of  16L  per  annum,  from^amoug  the  fijUowing  Candidates,  whoae 
Testimunials  have  been  examined,  and  approved  of  bvtlie  Com- 
mittee ; — 


.    -Al-tivi:. 
■Gj:orge  Maktin^, 
<Tonx  Adamsox, 
Baeney  Faiielly, 
Tkomas  Faf.meb, 
John  Fishes, 
JeiiN  Garnell, 


Age.         Residence. 
Sd  application,  aged  67 — Bristol. 


2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 
2d 


CuaiSTOFnER  GrBB0NS,2d 


-James  Sxedmax, 

RlCHABD  StOIUvS, 

An'n  Cooper, 
James  Evekept, 
Maey  Hamilton.', 
John  Lon'ohuust, 
"William  May, 


2d 
2d 
1st 
1st 

1st 
1st 

ist 


G3— Mortlake. 
63 — London. 
Gi — Mitcham. 
7U — Kennington, 
78 — East  Ham. 
59— Ilendon. 
76 — Loudon. 
"S — Liskeard. 
64 — 'U'entAvoi'th. 
GJ^Ba^shot. 
74 — Hanimersmith. 
57 — Charlton. 
76 — Foots  Cray. 


The  Cliair  to  be  taken  at  half-past  Eleven  o'clock  precisely. 
The  Ballot  \\\ll  commence  at  Tu-elvc  and  close  at  Two  o'clock 

^precisely. Edwaud  R.  Cdtleil,  Secretary. 

GRAND    FLORAL    and    HORTICULTURAL 
E.XHIBITION,   under  the  Fatrona^e  of  the  Eight  Rev. 


A 

LoitD  Bisiior  OF  RocEESTER,  and  the  Nobility  and  Genfry  of  the 
Weigbbourhood,  will  be  held  in  the  Grounds  of  the  AVhite  Hart 
Hotel,  Bromley,  Kent,  on  Tuesdav,  the  lOth  of  June,  IS-l-j  in 
-aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION. The  Bands  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Sappers  and 
lliners  T\ill  be  in  attendance. 

-P,S.  Tickers  2s.  6d.  each  until  the  7th  of  June,  after  which 
they  wdl  be  charged  3s.  6rf.  May  be  had  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  Bromley  ;  the  Crown  Hotel,  Sevenoaks  ;  tlie  Crown  Hotel 
Tonbndge  ;  the  Kentish  Hotel,  Tonbnilgc  Wells  ;  the  Bull  Iloteli 
gartford  ;  the  Green  Man  Hotel,  Blackheath  ;  the  Greyhound 
Hotel,  Croydon  ;  the  King's  -\i'ms,  Kent-road  ;  the  King's  Arms 
Westerham  ;  the  Tiger,  Foot's  Cray;  and  at  Mr.  Beavei-'s  Li- 
brary ^^Ison. street,  Greenwich.  S.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


to  the  List  of  Prizes  offered  in  tlie  Annual  Circular  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society  (tlie  ci^mpctition  for 
wliich  is  limited  to  it.s  members),  the  following  EXTJIA 
FRIZES,  OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND,  will  be  offered,  viz.  :— 
For  the  best  collection  of  30  plants  in  pots— 1st  prize,  4i.  ;  2nd 

■     -    .  prize,  "32.     Entrance,  75. 

For  the  best  collection  of  20  plants  in  pots— Ist  prize,  21.;  2nd 

prize,  20d.    Entrance.  5s. 
For  thebcRt  single  specimen  of  a  plant  inapot^lst  pnze,  20j.  ; 

2nd  pii/.e.  15o.  ;  3d  prize,  10,'.     Entrance,  2f.  *>d.   ■ 
For  the  best  collection  of  oQ  Roses  in  bunches — 1st  prize,  205.  j 

2nd  prize,  1.5s.  ;  3d  pri/e,  10;f.     Entrance,  2s.  6d. 
For  the  best  G  Roses  in  pots— 1st  prize,  IOj.  ;  2ud  prize,  75.  ; 

I'd  prize,  55.    Entrance,  2s.  ^d. 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  FuchsiaS'-lst  prize,  205.  ;  2nd 

prize,  los.  ;  ?A  prize,  10s.    Entrance,  '2s.  M. 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  Ranunculuses- Ist  prize,  20s. 'j 

2nd  ])rize,  l-5s.    Entrance,  2s.  ijd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  a  basket  or  otherwise — 

Ist  prize,  15s.  ;  2nd  prize,  l"Os.  ;  3d  prize,  75.  Entrance,  2s.  Gt^. 
For  the  bes-t  ooVhfctiun  of  Pelargoniums— 1st  prize,   30s.;  2nd 

prize,  205. ;  3d  prize,  lOs.     Entrance,  23.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  cut Tansies  (24  varieties)- Istprize, 

lOs.  ;  2nd  prize.  Is.  ;  Sd  pi-ize,  5f.     Entrance,  Is. 
For  the  best  1  Jib.  of  Strawbavties — 1st  prize,  103.  ;  2nJ  prize, 
7s.  ;  3dprize,-55. 
For  thebsst  Melon— Ist  prize,  las. ;  2nd  prize,  IOj. 
For  the  best  basket  of  Vegetables— 1st  prize,   205. ;  2nd  prize, 
15s.;  tliird  prize,  lOs. 
For  the  3  best  Canlirtuwers — 1st  prize,  5s.  ;  2dpri::e,  Ss. 
Por  tlie  3  best  Lettuces — 1st  pri:;e.  5s. ;  2ud  jsrize,  3s. 
-  Entrances  for  Fi'uits  and  Vegetables,  Is.  each  das?. 
Eiich  Evbibitor  will  be  required  to  certify  that  tlie  articles 
shown  by  IrJn  are  of  hiscwii  gi'o-!\-th,  or  have  beenin  his  pos- 
session at  least  six  weeks ;  and  no  articles  can  be  removed 
from  the  Show  till  S  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Entrances  to  be  made  three  days  before  the  Show,  and  money 
paid  to  the  Honorai-j-  Secret-.-iiy,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge, 
where  mlev  for  exhibitors,  Tilth  other  pai'ticulnrs,  may  be  had 
on  prepaid  application.  W.  G.  Asutox,  Hon.  Sec. 


KingloDi.  fine  strong  wel'-rooted  p. ants  of  tlie  folIo\\ing  beau-" 
tiful  CIIIIYSANTIIEMUA  S,  at  123.  per  do:;.,  the  selection  being 
left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  Touel%  nnd  Co.,  and  will  ensure  a 
fine  Autumnal  bloora. 


GRAND  FLOWER-SHOWS  AT  GRAVESEND. 
Exhibitors  and  tiie  Public  are  rospcctfally  informed,  that 
Tito  Shows  upou  a  large  scale  ynW  tiUift  j>lace  this  season  : — 
The  ih'st,  at  the  Royal  TeiTace  Gardens;,  on  the  ITtti  day  of 
June  ;  and  the  second,  at  the  Roshervitle  Gardens,  fJn  tlie  9th 
diiy  of  July  next. 

'A.  List  of  Prizes,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1003.  for  each  Show, 
mhy  be  obtained  by  application  to  W.  A.  Coombe,  Esq..  Toi\-n 
Hall,  Gravesend,  Hon.  Sec,  or  at  the  respective  Gardens. 

;  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  give  Three  days'  notice  of  the 
mimber  of  Plants  intended  to  bs  exliiUitod,  in  order  that  suf- 
ficient preparation  mav  be  made  for  their  reeeijtiou. 

Gravesend,  May  31,  1345. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK 
The  SECOND  EXHIBITION  of  PLANTS  and  FLOWERS 
for  Prizes  offered  by  this  Sociity,  will  take  place  in  the  Inner 
■Circle  of  the  Regent's  Park,  on 

Wednesday  next,  June  4tii, 
men  the  Bands  of  the  Ist  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  of  the 
Koyal  Horse  Guards,  have  permission  to  attend,  and  T^ill  play 
.■alternately  from  2  to  7  o'clock.  At  3  o'clock  they  will  pei-form* 
in  C0>  CERT,  the  "  Overtm-e  to  Zampa  "  (Ilerold)  ;  at  halt-past 
4  tjey  vaW  agam  join,  and  perform  the  "  Diamans  de  la 
Cpm-onne"  (Auber) ;  and  at  6  o'clock  the  "Gazza  Ladra,"  by 
Hossim,  '       •' 

Gates  open  at  2  o'clock.  Caniages  to  enter  the  Circle  from 
■wie  road  opposite  York  Gate,  and  leave  it  bv  the  road  to  Chester 
JeiTace^--By  order  of  the  Council,  J.  De  C.  SowEitnY.  Sec. 
TPXHIBITIONS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 
t^c.l^^^^  ^^  „^^e  Gardens  of  tlTe  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
feOClhlY,  Inner  Curcle,  Regent's  Park,  on  Wednesday  ne>:t, 
June  4th  and  Wednesday,  July  2.  Preparations  are  made  by 
opening  two  gates  on  the  north  side  of  the  Circle  immediately 
anto  the  smte  of  spacious  M-.irquees.  which  will  insure  the  Com- 
pany access  to,  and  departure  from,  the  Exhibitions,  irithout 
'dacsp^r  from  wet  in  case  of  rain.  Fellows,  Members  and 
the  Bearers  of  Ivory  Tickets,  are  admitted  free. 

^£i^  ?'   ^i^^^T'   "'^y  ^^  ^""^   ^^  t^"^  Gardens,  price  5s. 

^,  e^cept  on  tne  day.,  of  exhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s  6d 
■each  ;  but  no  ticket  can  be  issued  except  to  the  order  of  a  Fel- 
low  or  Member  of  the  Society.  A  ticket  will  admit  one  person 
tc  either  of  the  Exhibitions.-J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  Secretai-3- 
r  EANDER  DAHLIA.— The  bri-htest  and  best 
J-J  rose-colour  in  cultivation,  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at 
10s.  Gc«;  those  taking  12  have  the  full  discount.  This  flower 
Deat  all  the  rose-colours  m  class  showing  in  id-43.— 3,  Norfolk- 
place,  fahacklewell. 


WILLIAM     MASTERS     having     been    employed 

'  *  during  the  last  30  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, begs  respectfully  to  remind  his  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  he  lias  possessed  constant  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining novelties,  and  therefore  his  collection  of  Plants  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  species  than  are  usually  cultivated  in 
a  Provincial  Nursery, — especially 

The  genus  Pinus  and  its  allies. 

Riiododendeon,  Azalea,  nnd  American  plants  generally. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  of  vivid  colours,  many  of  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  exposure  dui'iug  the  late  severe  winter. 

Roses  of  nearly  1000  varieties. 

Geraniums  of  the  finest  modern  kinds. 

Calceolakias  in  great  variety. 

Cactus,  OprNTiAS,  and  Succulents  generally. 

ORCniDACEOL's  PLANTS  and  Ferns,  a  large  collection. 

Cape  and  Australian  Plants  of  many  choice  kinds. 

Amaryllis^  Crinums,  Liliums,  and  other  rare  Bulbs. 

A  general  assortment  of  Stove  Plants. 
In  addition  to  tliese,  the  usual  kinds  of  cheap  plants,  as  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  &.c.,  employed  for  bedding,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  handsomest  Herbaceous  Plants,  are  cultivated  for 
sale.  Catalogues,  with  price  attached,  wUl  be  forwarded, 
postage  free,  upon  application.  Packages  from  11.  and  up- 
wards forwarded  free  of  expense  to  London,  or  plants  added 
to  compensate  for  can-iage  if  preferred. 

William  Masters  having  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged  for 
several  years  as  Landscape  Gardener  and  Garden  Architect  by 
many  of  the  Nubility  and  Gentry,  begs  again  to  offer  his  sen'ice's 
in  that  capaciiy. — Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury. 


Achmet  Bey,  lilac 

Annie  Salter 

Arago.  buff  and  red 

Beauty*,  pale  lilac 

Beauto  de  Versailles 

Belladonna,  pink- 

Betbula,  lilac 

Brunette 

Campestroni,  purple  [son 

Casimer  Perrier,    small  crira 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink 

Cl^^ngeable,  ycll-jw 

Christopher  Colombo,  Blac 

■Competitov 

Colontil  Combe's,  salmon 

ConsiMcuum 

Defiance,  white 

Diana 

Due  de  Conigliano,  crimson 

Duchess  de  Hontebcllo 

Dukt>,  extra  fine 

Elegnn>.  rose 

Expanded,  purplo 

Empress,  lilac 

Flechier,  dark  rose 

Fonnosum.  wlute  and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus-flowoved,  yeUow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvaia  St.  Cvr,  orange 

Hai-dy 

Hero 

Incuired,  pink 

Insigtie,  pink  and  red 

Imperial,  pale  lilac 

ICing,  pale  rose  ^■ 

Louis  Philippe 

Lucidum,  white 


Marchioness,  white 

Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose 

Slarechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

Marie,  red  *  [red 

Marie  Antoinette 

Magnet,  yellow 

Memnon,  pink 

Minerva,  pink  and  white 

Mirabile,  white  and  buff 

One  of  the  Ring 

Peter,  creamy 

Persp'cuum,  pink 

Prince  Albert 

Princess  Marie,  light  pink 

Pnicherrimimi,  rose 

Queen  Victoria 

Queen,  deep  rose 

Queen  of  Gipsies 

Quilled,  yellow 

Rosalind,  pink 

Sal  a  din 

Salters,  white 

Success 

Sulphurea 

Sultana,  rose 

Superb,  clustered  yellow 

Surpiise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselled,  mac 

yellow 


Titian 

Tiiumphant.  pink  and  buff 

Two-coIoui-edlnciUTed.  yellow 

Uteipe  [and  brown 

Vesta,  white 

Wheeleriaa^ 

Zeli-Jua   -  P 


GARDENIA  STANLEYANA  AND    OTHER   NEW  PLANTS 
O     GLKNDINNING  has  plants  ready  to  send  out  of 


this  Magnificent  New  GARDENIA^  which  may  be  seen 
coming  into  flov/or  at  Ms  Nursery, 
£   5.  d. 
Gardenia  Stanleyana  3    3    0 
Whitfieldia  latentia     110 
*Veronica  salicifolia. .  0    7    G 
Ditto   New  unnamed 

species 1     1     o 

Jocroraatubiformis. .  0     3    G 


Napoleona  imperialis  2  2 
Cereus  crenatus  ....  0  10 
t  Spiraea  Douglasii ....  0  3 
GesneraGardneriana  0  5 
Taconia  moUssimu. .  0    3 


These  Veronicas  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  quite  shrubby, 
and  desirable  greenhouse  plants, 
■t  The  colour  of  this  hardy  plaut  approaches  scarlet. 
Chiswick  Nurseiw,  May  31. 

PETUNIA  "PINK  PET."— See  S.  WALTERS' Ad- 
vertisement  of  last  week.    Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen, 
6,  Leadcnhall-strcet,  will  supply  Plants  of  the  above. 


H  MAJOR  cannot  execute  any  more  orders  this 
•  year  for  parcels  of  Unhloomed  SEEDLING  CALCEO- 
LARIAS ;  nor  till  the  autumn  for  his  Seedling  Pansies — 
Pm-ity,  Bridal  Ring,  Duke  of  York,  and  Bridegroom.  There 
stiU  remxins  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  his  New  Seedling  Calceo- 
larias. First  =ct  of  eight,  21.  ;  Second,  11.  10s.  ;  Thii'd,  11. 
Also  a  few  plants  cf  liis  Calceolaria,  Duke  of  York,  sipa- 
ratcly,  a";  7s.  Hd.  each — tiie  richest  dark  variety  out. 
Kncsth  ii-pe,  near  Le.ds,  May  31. 


THE    NEWEST   AND  VERY   BEST    FUCHSIAS, 

p"Ii'.(BENAS,   PETTTNIAS,  and  PAN8IES. 
Y'OUELL  AND    CO.   continue  to    supply  the   above 
highly-ornamental  plants  per  post,  free,  at  the  foilovring  prices. 
Their  collection  of  the  above  is  the  most  extensive  iind  select  in 
the  United  Ivingdom,  thus  insuring  i'o  the  purchaser  the  cer- 
tauaty  of  receiving  jnoue  but  firsUrate  varieties. 
FUCHSIAS.     ' 
YouELL  &  Co.'s  8  New  and  Splendid^Seedlings,  ffS. 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties  of  Fuchsias   135. 

12  Ditto  ditto.  New 2l5. 

50  Fine  Varieties 405. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto GOs. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  65.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  IO5.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PANSIES.     [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  bv  name       .        .        .    10?.  per  dozen. 
12  Extra  Fine        do.         *do.  .         .         .     18s.  ,, 

PETUNIAS,  125.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  frc-e,  for  6s. 

FINE  ERICAS,  125.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE  TREE.— Four- 
year-old  plants,  in  GO-sized  potti,  8  to  10  inches,  10?.  per  lOD,  or 
'3O5.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  48-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  GOs.  per  dozen. 

For  fui'ther  particulars  see  Youell  &  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  II. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  2s.  6ii.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,  hirsuta,   and  grandiflora,  Bs.  per 
dozen  ;  Achimenes  picta,  18s.  per  dozen. 

Fine  plants  of  Pinus  excelsa,  fi*6m  Seed,  9in.  to  1ft,,  4.2s  per 
dozen. — Great  Yamiouth  Nursery,  May  31,  1S45. 

TURNIP  SEEDS. 

WARNER   &    WARNER,   Seed   Mercha.nts,    28, 
Corndill,  London  ;  Established,  1720;  - 

Beg  respectfuUy  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 

to  the  following  varieties,  being  selected  from  Choice  Stocks, 

can  be   strongly  recommended,   amongst  which,  the  Russian 

Swede  and  Purple-top  Wirite  Swede  will  be  most  desirable. 
W.  &  W.   being  extensive    growers    of    TURNIP    SEEDS. 

selecting  the  first-rate  varieties,  purchasers  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  a  genuine  article. 

i^omeranian  White 

Green  Norfolk 

White  Noi-folt     " 

Red  Norfolk 

White  Globe 

Green  Globe 

Green  Barrel 

Green-top  Stone 

White  Stubble 

Red  Globe 

Red  Bullock-heart 

Green-top  YeUow  .\berdeen 

Purple-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Dale's  Hybrid 

Warnei-'s  Green-top  Russian 
Swedish,  superior  to  all 
others,  possessing  more  sac- 
charine matter,  and  pro- 
ducing an  increased  weight 
per  acre. 


Laing's  Selected  Swedish 
Ashcroft's  Pui-ple-top  Swedish 
Warner's   Purple-top  Russian 
Swedish,  adapted  to  a.U  soils 
and  invaluable  to  the  Agii- 
culturist   for   its    fattening 
qualities 
Tankard  Yellow  Swedish 
Wiiite  Tankard 
Red  Tankard 
Green  Tankard 
Purple-top    White    Swedish — 
tliis  kind  is  pai-ticularly  re- 
commended at  lambing  sea- 
son,  as   affording    ewes    in- 
creased    milk,    as    well    as 
being  suitable  for  lambs 
Dwai-f  Rape 

With  every  other  description 

of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

"Wholesale  Dealers  supplied  upon  Uberal  terms. 

THE  .\LSIKE  CLOVER  being  a  new  and  much  improved 

variety,  partaking  of  the  chai'acter  of  the  Red  and  'v\1iite  Clover, 

is  a  perennial,  producing  an  immense  crop,  price  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

IMPROVED    LONG    RED    MANGOLD    WUP.ZEL,    Yeilow 

Globs  and  Red  Globe  ditto. 
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ORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY     OF     LONDON. 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GARDEN, 
May  24th,  18^9. 

AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To  Mr.  Mylam,  Gardener  to  Sii^smund  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jun., 

P.H.S.,  for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchidaceae. 
THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 
2.  To  Mr.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  G.  W,  Norman,  Esq.,  of  Brom- 
ley-common. Kent,  for  a  collection  of  40  Store  ftnd  Green- 
house Plants 

2.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge -roadj  for  a  collection  of  20 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchidaceae 

4.  To  Mr.  Don,   Gardener  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,   for  12 

species  of  Exotic  Orchidace^ 

5.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths 

6.  To  Messrs.  Fau'baim,  Nurseryraen,  Clapham,  for  the  same 

7.  To  Mr.  Dodd,   Gardener  to  Sir  George  >Yarrender,  Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 
THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Green,  Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. , 

for  a  collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To   Jlr.  Hunt,    Gardener   to   Miss    Traill,    of  Hayes-place, 

Bromley,  for  a  collection  of  20  Stove  and  Gi'eenhouse 
Plants 

3.  To  Mr.  Bruce,  Gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Collier's- 

■wood,  Mitcham,  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants 

4.  To  Mr.  Dobson,  Gai-dener  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new 

varieties  of  Pelargoniiom 

5.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea.  for  the  same. 

6.  To  Mr.  R.  Staines,  of  Middlesex-place,   New-road,  for  12 

varieties  of  Pelargonium 

7.  To  Messrs.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Elizabeth-street  South,  Pimlico, 

for  the  same 
S.  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  12  varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 
9.  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Co.,  of  Great  Berkhamp stead,   for  25 

varieties  of  Roses  in  pots 

10.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  20  species  of  Exotic 

Orchidaceae 

11.  To  Mr.  "n^illiams,  Gardener  to  C.  B.  'Wamer,  Esq.,  F.E.S., 

for  12  species  of  the  same 

12.  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  it  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  six  species  of  the 

same 

13.  To  Mr.  Green,  for  12  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Azalea 

14.  To  Mr.  Hunt,  Gardener  to  Miss  Traill,  for  12  species  of 

Cape  Heaths 

15.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  for  the  same 

16.  To  ilr.  John  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

17.  To  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Gardener  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 

Bart.,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 
THE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  "W.  P.  Ayres,  Gardener  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To  Mr.  Pawley,   of  Bromley,  Kent,   for  a  collection  of  12 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3.  To  Mr.  ilay,  Gardener  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  of  Langley- 

park,  Beckenbam,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants 

4.  To  Mr.  Pawley,  for  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers 

5.  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new  varieties  of  Pelar- 

gonium 

6.  To  Mr.  Dobson,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium  ■' 

7.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  the  same 

8.  To  Mr.  J.  Slowe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
'        for  a  collection  of  L2  Roses  in  pots 

0.  To  Mr.  Eyles,    Gardener    to    Sir    George   Larpent,    Bart., 

F.H.S.,  for  sLy  species  of  Exotic  Orcbidacea; 

10.  To  Mr.  May,  for  a  collection  of  20  species  of  Cape  Heaths 

11.  To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  the  same 

12.  To  Sir.  G.  Plumblcy,  Gardener  to  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  of 

Essenden-place,  Herts,,  for  a  collection  of  12  species  of 
Cape  Heaths 

13.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same 

14.  To  Mr.  Binice,  for  a  collection  of  six  specie  >  of  Cape  Heaths 

15.  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hiU,  for  the  same 

16.  To  Mr.  Falconer,  Gardener  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of 

Cheam,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

17.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  six  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

IS.  To  Mr.  Roe.  Gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  High-grove, 
Reading,  for  Saccolabium  guttatum 

19.  To  Mr.  Falconer,  for  Azalea  variegata 

20.  To  Mr.  Bassett,  Gardener  to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  for  Aerides 

odoratum 

21.  To  ilr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  for  11  Rhododendrons 

22.  To  Mr.  Dodd,  Gardener  to  Sir  G.  WaiTender,  for  Grapes 

23.  To  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hiU-gardens,  East  Barnet,  for  Pine- 

apples. 

THE  LARGE  SILTER  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To  Mr,  G.  Stanly,  Gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

3.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  six  varieties  of  Pelargonium 

4.  To  Mr.  Kinghom,  Gardener  to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  sis  Calceolarias 

5.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  the  same 

6.  To  Jlr.  A.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  for  12  varieties  of 

Fuchsia 

7.  To  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of 

Roses,  in  12  varieties 
S.  To  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  Isleworth,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in 

25  varieties 
S.  To  ilr.  Pawley,  for  a  collection  of  20  varieties  of  Cape 

Heaths  ^ 

10.  To  Mr.  Evan  Jack,   Gardener  to  lU  G.  LoiTaine,  Esq.,  of 

WaUington,  Surrey,  for  a   collection  of  six  varieties  of 
Cape  Heaths 

11.  To  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower 

12.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

13.  To  Mr.  R.  Plant,  Gardener,   to  I.  H.  Schroeder,  Esq.,  for  6 
species  of  Exotic  Orchidaccx 

To  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Erica  propendens 

To  Mr.  John  Spencer,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 

downe,  F.H.S.,  for  a  misceUaneous  collection  of  Fruit 
To  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  Gardener  to  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq.,  for 

Grapes 
To  Mr.  Henderson,   Gardener  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 

Bart,,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  G.  Wortley,  Gardener  to  I.  F.  Maubert,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 

for  the  same  *' 

To  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  for  Pine-apjiles. 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Cule,    Gardener  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Blackheath- 

park,  fur  a  coDection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Climbers 

3.  To  Mr.  G.  Stanley,  for  a  collection  of  six  Calceolarias 

4.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  collection  of  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 

5.  To  Mr.  "NV.  Taylor,   Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streat- 

ham,  for  a  collection  of  six  Cape  Heaths 
€.  To  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckiiam,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias 
7.  To  Mr,  J,  Dobson,  for  a  specimen  Rose,  in  a  pot 


14. 

15. 

IG. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 


8.  To  Mr.  Plumblcy,  for  a  specimen  of  Cape  Heath 
Jl.   To  Mr.  "W.  May,  for  Chorozema  Henchmanni 

10.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  LawTcnce,  F.H.S., 

for  Hydrangea  japonica 

11.  To  Mr,  Camei'on,  uf  Binningham,  for  Chloraea  chrysantha 

12.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  it  Son,  for  Frauciscea  Pohliana 

13.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  the  best  named  collection 

14.  To  Mr.  "W.  Walton,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Hart,  of  East  Hoathly, 

Sussex,  for  Grapes 

15.  To  Mr.  Brewin,  Gardener  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Pine-apples 

16.  To  Mr.  Thomas  JIac  Laurin,    Gardener  to  Sir  G.  Sitwell, 

Bart.,  of  Renishaw-hall,  near  Sheffield,  for  Peaches  and 
Nectai-ines 

17.  To  Mr.  Fleming,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 

land, F.H.S.,  for  the  same 
IS.  To  Mr.  D.  Judd,  Gardenerto  TV.  H.  TVhitbread,Esq.,  F.H.S., 
for  Melons 

19.  To  Mr.  C.  Ewing,  Gardenerto  0.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Strawbenies 

20.  To  Mr.  Toy,  Gardener  to  Col.  Challoner,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same 

21.  To  Mr.  Wells,  Gardener  to  A.  Glendinning,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Citrons 

22.  To  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betchworth  Castle  Gardens,  Dorking,  for 

Melons. 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Jack,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse 

Plants 

2.  To  Mr.  R.  Glendinning,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same 

3.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  LawTence,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhoxise  Climbers 

4.  To  Mr.  ililne,  Gardener  to  C.  SneU  Chauncey,  Esq.,  for  a 

collection  of  Roses  in  25  varieties 

5.  To  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  for  Erica  mundula 

6.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

7.  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias 

8.  To  Mr.  Beck,  for  a   Seedling  Pelargonium  of  1844  (Rosy 

Circle) 

9.  To  the  same,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  of  1844  (Arabella) 

10.  To  Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Hans-place,   Chelsea,  for  a  Seedling 

Pelargonium  of  1844  (the  Pearl) 

11.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  for  Eriostemon  buxifoliiun 

12.  To  Mr.  Robert  Pool,  for  Boronia  semilata 

13.  To  Ml'.  Bruce,  for  Ixora  coccinea 

14.  To  Mr.  R.  Forrest,  F.H.S.,  for  Statice  macrophylla 

15.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawxence,  F.H.S., 

for  Daviesia  cordifoha 

16.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Co.,  for  the  second-best  named 

collection 

17.  To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  the  third-best  named  collection 

18.  To  Mr.  Spencer,  for  Grapes 

19.  To  Mr.  Toy,  for  Pine-apples 

20.  To  Mr.  Dodd,  for  Nectarines 

21.  To  Mr.  Spencei',  for  Strawbenies 

22.  To  Mr.  G.  Wortley,  for  the  same 

23.  To  Mr.  John  Hill,  Gardener  to  Thos.  Davis,  Esq,,  of  East 

Acton,  for  Melons. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1.  To  Mr.  "W.  Taylor,    Gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 

2.  To  the  same,  for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias 

3.  To  Mr.  Kinghorn,  for  a  Seedling  Calceolaria  (Exemplar) 

4.  To  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Pimlico,  for  a  Seedling  Calceolaria 

(Smithii) 

5.  To  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  of 

1845  (Mount  Etna) 
G.  To  the  same,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  of  1845  (Isabella) 

7.  To  Mr.  J.  Hill,  Gardener  to   Thomas  Davis,   Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Kennedya  monophyUa 

8.  To  Mr.  Hunt,  for  Boronia  serrulata 

9.  To  Mr.  Cole,  for  Brugmansia  Knightii 

10.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  Gastrolobium  spinosum 

11.  To  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburgh,  for  Odontoglossum  cor- 

datum 

12.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Co.,  for  Trop^eolum  Lobbii 

13.  To  the  same,  for  a  species  of  Siphocampylus 

14.  To  Jlr.  Green,  for  Thunbergia  chrj'sops 

15.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S., 

for  the  same 

16.  To  Ml'.  Pawley,  for  the  foui'th-best  named  collection 

17.  To  Mr.  Mav,  for  the  fifth-best  named  collection 

18.  To  Richard  Brook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Apples 

19.  To  Mr.  Mc  Ewen,  Gardener  to  Col.  "Wyndham,  for  Lemons 

20.  To  the  same,  for  Melons.  


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,   NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM   WOOD    AND   SON   respectfully   solicit 
attention  to  their  superb  and  extensive  Stock  of  FUCH- 
SIAS and  VERBENAS,  Collections  of  which  will  be  sent  at  the 
follol^'ing  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 
FUCHSIAS. 


12  fine  varieties  for Gs. 

12  superior  do 9s. 

12  superb  ditto 125. 


12  new  vars.  for  exhibition  18s. 

SOfineditto 30s. 

50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  50s. 


VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for 5s. 

12  superior  ditto 9s. 

12  superb  ditto 12s. 

PETUNIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for Gs. 

12  superb  ditto ds. 

12  new  ditto  of  the  present  season 12s. 

A  FEW  SELECT  PLANTS— Extracted  from  General  Catalogue. 


Aclmnenes,  8  sorts,  one 

of  a  sort,  for    9  0 

Per  Plant 

Alstrcemeria  Errembaultii  3  6 

flava 1  6 

,,           nemerosa. .     7  6 

Bimgraansia    floribunda    5  0 
Buddlea  Lindleyana    ..26 

Centradenia  rosea 1  6 

CoiTaja  bicolor 2  0 

Dillwynia  cinerascens. .     1  6 

,,           clavata    ....     2  6 

Di-ymonia  punctata ....     5  0 

Franciscea  latifoha  ....     3  6 

Gesnera  Cooperi    1  6 

„         discolor 5  0 

elongata 1  6 


Per  Plant^s.  <?, 
Gompholobium      poly- 

morphum 3 

Grindelia  viscosa 1 

Inga  pulcherrima 3 

Lihuni  lancifolium  album  3 
„  ,,  punctatum    5 

,,  .,  rubrum  . .  15 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. .  2 
Pimelea  spectabihs  ....  3 
Podostylus  sphcexicus  , .  3 
Polygala     Dalmaisiana, 

new    10 

Scutellaria  japonica. ...  1 
Statice  DickensOHii  ....  3 
,,  Reinwardtii  ....  2 
Tetranema  mexicana  . .  5 
Veronica  speciosa 2 


W.  Wood  and  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  FUCHSIAS 
and  VERBENAS,  also  lists  of  Petunias,  Anagallis,  Miscella- 
neous Greenhouse  and  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and 
Climbers,  may  be  had  f/ra(is  on  application. 

Plants  will  be  presented  to  defray  the  expense  of  carriage;  a 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  sohcited  from  unknown 
Correspondents. 


FUCHSIA— "CONSTELLATION." 
T\7"  MILLER  begs  to  state,  in  an.swer  to  the  many 
*  '  •  inquh-iesmadeconcemingtbeabovc  FUCHSIA,  that  the 
Stock  is  going  on  favourably,  and  he  intends  to  commence  send- 
ing it  out  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  orders  received  last 
year  are  presei'ved  and  will  be  executed  unless  previously  coun- 
teracted. 

A  List  of  those  Nurserymen  who  have  ordered  it  will  shortly 
appear,  also  a  List  of  the  London  Agents. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate,  May  24,  1845. 


FUCHSIAS,  to  include  such  as  Cormackii,  Sanguinea, 
Eppsii,  Transparens,  Brockmanii,  Venus  Victrix,  Colossus, 
Adonis,  Britannia,  Tricolor,  Paragon,  Exoniensis,  Gem,  Flora, 
St.  Clare,  Illicifolia,  Magnificent,  Conspicua  arborea. 

PETUNIAS,  12  varieties  of  the  largest  and  best  flowers,  in- 
cluding several  Seedlings  of  last  year. 

DAHLIAS,  choice  sorts.     HELIOTROPIUMS. 

The  above  well-rooted  Plants,  correctly  named,  out/  of  pots, 
3s.  per  do7,en. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII,  and  Double  Indian  PINKS,  2s. 
per  dozen. 

J.  &  S.  SHILLING,  having  a  good  stock  of  the 
above,  beg  to  otfer  them  to  the  public  generally  at  these  ex- 
tremely low  prices,  package  included.  A  Post-office  order 
accompanying  the  order,  to  forward  them  by  post,  free,  Gd. 
per  dozen  must  be  added. 

Northwarnborough  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agi-iculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  atthe  Comer  of  HALF-M00N-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultm-al  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Pubhc  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regi-ets  the  too  trequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


14  inches 

15  inches 

16  inches 
18  inches 


lis.  Od. 
12    6 
16    0 
19     0 


20  inches 
22  inches 
24  inches 


22s.  Gd. 
25    0 
32    0 


Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex 


HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chrrmicle,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9s.  to  11.  lOa. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimhco,  near  the  Palace. 

FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 'EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 

BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  NEianBOUB 
&  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  '•  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injui-y,  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  hiunanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
di'aivings  and  prices,  i^l  be  fonvarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiarian  Dep5t  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

"  Nutt  on  Bees  "  f-jth  Edition)  now  published. 

BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER.— 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  drying  Botanical 
specimens,  for  wiiich  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  our  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufactm-ers,  W.  and  T.  Bentall, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  by  their  Agents,  E.  NeT\'man,  9,  Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  London)  ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol  ;  H.  Whitmore,  119,  Market-street,  Man- 
chester ;  R.  T.  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-street,  Edinljurgh. 
For  particulars  see  Gardeners'  C'Tironicle,  April  5,  1845  ;  see 
also  the  Leading  Article  of  the  same  Number. 


BRITISH  SHEET  OR  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entia-e  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welsh,  Jun.  {late  with  Mr.  Deake,  of  Jerm;\-n-street  and 
Oxford-sti-eet),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
sohcit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise. 
12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  ^how,  at  their 
Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Steeet,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  vei-y  low  prices,  viz.  :— Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Kickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agiicultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Boi'dering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  ttc.  itc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wii-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Sec,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxfoud  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  inibi-mation  may  be  obtained. 
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■  Ninr  CACTI. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  hcg  tcinuouncetheymtendsendin; 
out  in  Aiisust  noxl.  the  fulloirin-fou--  "Cn-  and  extroroely 
beautiful  SEEDLING  CACTI.  They  liave  been  subnuttod  Im- 
tlie  opiiu-n  of  Dr.  Lindlev  and  othci-  eompctent  judges  of  th. 
flue  and  interesting  tribe  of  plants  and  beg  to  reter  to  the  toU 
loMing  opiiuous  in  the  Go.nlmcr^  ChnMdc,  -May  1,  and  21,  161j, 

"■^'"'sMCTlmUS^"  No.  4,  the  inside  of  the  flower  pos- 
scssint-'  the  pm'ple  tinge  visible  in  0.  speeiosissimus,  with  a 
crimson  red  tint  through  the  centi-e  of  the  petals  ;  it  opens  well 

""no"? '^■WWBILIS.— "No.  8,  a  flower  in  size  and  formsinular 
to  4  :' it  is  of  a  uniform  bright  red  colour." 

No  7  SUl'EBBIESS.— ''So.  T  IS  a  handsome  seedUng;  fine 
in  colour,  having  Uic  pui-plo  tinge  confmed  to  the  bottom.ol  the 

"lvTERITIA.— "  A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  the 
flowers  being  of  the  precise  coloiu-  of  Azalea  latesitia,  expand- 
ing well,  and  of  fine  habit."  ,  --  ,  ,  •» 
The  above  arc  most  abundant  bloomers,  and  of  hno  habit. 
Price  2(.  2s.  the  set.  The  Stock  being  very  limited  no  discount 
■ttill  be  allowed  to  tlie  trade  unless  two  or  more  sets  are  ordered. 
Great  Yarmoutli  Sm-sery,  May  31,  1S15. 


®!je  (f^srtieiier^ 


(* 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  18i5. 


MEETINRS  FOR  THR  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
3UONDAV,       Juna    2 — Entiimolosii;^         .        ;        .        .        0  p.m. 

,,,  T  ,r  Rov:tl  Bntanic  Gardens        .        .        2  P.B. 

FRtnAV.         .Tune    ti -Biitaaii;nl "  P-"' 

S^ruBrAT,  June  U—Rrg.ni's.parkZ.ioloxioal  Gardens  9  a.m. 
COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

TpifsOAV,      June  lO-Gaidem-rs'  Kencvnlent  Inst itnf  ion. 

TuLBSDAV,  June  12— Siamfcrd  Hill  liorticullural  Sov-iety. 


Whoever  had  the  g-ood  fortune  to  be  present  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  last  Satur- 
day, in  the  Garden  of  the  Hortici'lthral  Society, 
miist,  if  he  was  at  all  acquainted  with  gardening, 
have  been  most  especially  struck,  not  only  by  the 
great  quantitj'  of  beautiful  specimens,  but  also  by 
the  general  absence  of  bad  ones.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  exhibitors  were  proud  of  one  single  finely- 
grown  plant  in  a  collection  of  forty  ;  now  they  are 
ashamed  of  an  indifferent  one  in  the  same  number. 
In  the  beginning  of  these  annual  meetings,  people 
claimed  credit  for  that  sort  of  skill  which  consisted 
in  producing  a  few  forced  Kalmias  and  a  dozen 
miseiable  Roses  flowering-  in  pots  ;  no  gardener 
could  now  venture  to  face  the  ridicule  which  their 
exhibition  would  produce.  "  > 

As  this  change  has  been  visibly  connected  with 
the  competition  at  Chiswick,  it  shows  conclusively 
how  important  are  the  effects  eventuallj'  produced 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  rewards  to  deserving 
men  ;  and  that  public  bodies  should  not  be  discou- 
raged if  their  first  attempts  at  producing  improve- 
ments are  unattended  with  all  the  success  which 
sanguine  persons  might  anticipate.  It  is  evident 
that  the  tiue  course  to  take  in  all  such  cases  is, 
iirst  to  determine  what  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish, 
and  then  to  persevere  in  offering  premiums  until 
the  object  sought  for  shall  have  been  gained. 
Doubtless,  money  is  apparentlj'  wasted  in  this 
operation ;  and  sums  may  at  first  be  paid  which 
are  far  beyond  the  merit  which  they  reward.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  moderate  success  gains  in  public 
immoderate  distinction  is  sure  to  excite  ambition, 
and  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  whatever  talent  the 
country  may  contain. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  great 
result.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  even  the 
most  important.  Another  effect  is  to  render 
common  that  kind  of  skill  which,  without  public 
competition,  would  continue  to  be  confined  to  a  few, 
as  it  always  \Yas  before  the  system  of  great  annual 
exhibitions  was  acted  upon.  Publicity  is  fatal  to 
the  laggards  wdio  abound  in  all  walks  of  life.  A 
dull-witted  or  incapable  gardener,  who  goes  en  in 
the  ancient  fashion,  letting  alone  what  he  calls 
"well,"  and  never  striving  after  improvement,  is 
either  ruined  by  the  activitj'  and  skill  of  his  neigh- 
bours, or  is  roused  into  exertion,  and  bestirs  himself 
to  equal  them.  A  country  gentleman  who  finds  his 
fruit  and  his  flowers,  and  his  vegetables,  inferior  to 
those  of  his  friends,  will  naturally  take  means  to 
call  forth  his  gardeners  capabilities,  or,  finding 
none,  he  exchanges  him  for  a  better  man.  Under 
the  influence  of  causes  like  thisimprovemeut  spreads 
like  the  circles  formed  in  water  when  disturbed  by 
a  blow.  At  first  there  is  a  little  agitation  exclu- ' 
sively  at  the  point  of  displacement,  but,  the  tran- 
cjuil  fluid  once  set  in  motion,  the  ripple  spreads, ' 
and  its  circumference  is  quickly  extended  till  it 
embraces  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stream. 

Of  this  too  ample  proof  was  offered  on  Saturday. 
The  prizes  were  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  great , 
exhibitors,  with  w-hose  skill  men  have  been  afraid  i 
to  contend  ;  but  a  large  number  of  very  meritorious 
persons,    previously    unknown    at    these     Shows, 
entered  the  lists  whh   remarkable   success.     The 


scented  Aerides  from  that  of  Mr.  Holford.  Of 
the  gardeners  of  tiiose  gonllemon,  IMr.  Falconer, 
indeed,  is  well  known  for  his  unvarying  success  ; 
but  Messrs.  Roe  and  Bassett  are  now  men.  The 
excellence  of  their  plants  was  such,  that  the  judges 
awarded  to  each  of  thorn  the  highest  Modal  at  their 
disposal,  although  one  only  was  offered  by  the 
Society.  Upon  looking  over  the  list  of  other  prizemen 
we  find  seven  more  g-ardeners  whoso  names  are  new 
lo  the  Chiswick  shows  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
each  succeeding  exliil)ilion  will  produce  an  addition 
to  their  numbers.  T-o  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
best  of  our  London  gardeners,  "the  quality  of  the 
productions  brought  by  new  men  iiitiinated  in  sig- 
nilicantlanguage^hatthe  old  exhibitors  must  either 
inarch  along  in  double  quick  time,  or  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  altoa-ctber." 

The  Exhibition,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  never 
been  equalled  in  this  country,  either  in  the  abun- 
dance or  beautv  of  tlio  objects  displayed  upon  the 
tables.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  collections,  we  refer  to  the  report  in  another 
column.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Exhibilio.i 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  although  a  new 
tent*  loo  .("t.  long,  and  containing  about  800  ft.  of 
tables,  was  added  to  those  used  on  former  occasions, 
yet  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  additional 
staging  for  a  large  number  of  plants.  This  extraor- 
dinary assemblage  was  doubtless  produced  in  some 
measure  by  the  railways  and  other  steam  communi- 
cations. "Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  example, 
brought  up  per  rail,  in  perfect  safety,  from  E.xeter, 
a  caravan  filled  with  rare  plants,  and  there  was  even 
a  successful  contribution  from  Mr.  Boom,  of  the 
Flotbeck  Nursery,  near  Hamburgh. 

Fine,  however,  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
on  this,  beyond  all  former  occasions,  yet  we  quite 
agree  with  our  reporter  as  to  tlie  ai-t  of  cultivation 
being  still  a  long  way  from  the  perfection  which 
may  be  hereafter  anticipated.  We  are  glad  to 
quote  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  as  that  of  a  very 
skilful  gardener,  thoroughl_v  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  horticulture.  "The- art  of  high  culti- 
vation can  only  be  regarded  as  being  still  in  its 
infancy,  escairing-  from  the  trammels  of  bygone 
prejudices.  The  time  will  yet  come  when  instead 
of  admiring  specimens  supported  by  a  multitude  of 
sticks,  we  shall  see  them,  as  nature  intends  they  should 
be,  assuming  their  own  natural  forms,  and  not,  as  is 
too  generally  the  case,  forced  artificially  into  most 
inelegant  positions.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  mere 
size  will  much  longer  be  considered  a  test  of  high 
cultivation  ;  on  the  contrary,  clean,  compact,  dwarf, 
luxuriant  specimens,  such  as  the  Boronia  serrulata 
exhibited  b}'  Messrs.  Frazek,  of  the  Lea  Bridge- 
road,  will  be  taken  as  the  model  to  be  imitated. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  all  the  Azaleas 
had  possessed  the  compact  dense  form  of  the  spe- 
cimen of  a  variegated  Chinese  Azalea,  from  Mr. 
Falconer,  or  the  Azalea  Danielsiana,  from  Ealing- 
Park,  no  one  w-ould  tolerate  the  tall,  half-naked 
plants  too  frequently  seen.  AVe  gardeners  may 
assure  ourselves  that,  although  \^■e  have  accom- 
plished much,  especially  within  the  last  few  years, 
there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement." 

The  garden  itself  was  beautiful,  from  the  unim- 
paired freshness  of  the  green  foliage  and  soft  elastic 
turf  The  sun  shone,  the  air  became  warm, 
carriages  crowded  the  London-road,  and  3G2-2 
gaily- dressed  visitors  thronged  the  tents,  and  amused 
themselves  with  the  marchings,  counter-marchings, 
and  music  of  the  niilitai-y  bands.  But  at  5  o'clock 
the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  all  day  long, 
assisted  by  an  envious  south-west  wind,  began  to 
discharge  their  contents  upon  the  scene  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  promenade  was  deserted,  and  from  that 
time  forward  sauve  qui  pent  was  the  only  cry.  No 
disasters,  however,  occurred  beyond  wet  feet, 
soiled  stockings,  and  an  occasional  cold  or  two  by 
w-ay  of  sou\'enir  of  what,  as  long-  as  it  lasted,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable  meetings  which 
the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have 
ever  had. 


three    finest 


single   specimens    of   cultivation   in 


the  garden  were  a  variegated  Chinese  Azalea,  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Archdale  Palmer,  a  spotted 
•Saccol-abiumfrom  that  of  Mr.  Blandv,  and  a  sweet- 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 
[thuid  notice.] 
Conservatories  constructed  upon  the  old  plan,  with 
opaque  roofs,  were  usually  ventilated  by  simply  moving 
tlie  front  sashes  up  aud  down,  as  is  done  in  the  win- 
dows of  dwelling-houses.  The  ail'  thus  admitted  was 
always  found  quite  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  ; 
the  surface  of  glass  presented  to  the  sun's  rays  beiug  so 
trifliug,  that  the  atmosphere  very  rarely  becomes 
sensibly  influenced.  Hence,  in  such  structures  the 
Orange-trees,  for  which  they  were  principally  designed, 
retained  then- foli.age,  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  never 
exceeded^  temperate,  aud  they  consequently  answered 
the  purpose  of  merely  preserving  some  kinds  of  plants. 


*  This  tent,  consti-ucted  by  Mr.  Edgingtou,  will  be  found 
woi-th  examination.  It  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been  con- 
structed for  this  Society.  The  roof  has  been  strengthened  by 
tar-ropes,  which  take  from  the  seams  the  violent  str-ain  to  which 
the  canvas  is  exposed  in  bad  weather,  and  very  much  improve 
the  apTiearance  of  the  tent. 


which  were  iuteuded  to  be  placed  in  the  open  garden 
during  summer.  These  kinds  of  houses  are  stUl  to  be 
met  with  in  old  places,  aud  are  in  great  repute  on  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  I  have  just  stated. 

Gardening,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science,  was  des- 
tined to  uuJei-go  at  the  coucUisiuu  of  the  war  a  great 
revohition.  Light,  as  an  agent  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  begau  to  be  recognised  and  understood,  and 
the  massive  ai-chitectura)  buildings  of  the  days  of  the 
famous  De  la  Quintinye  and  Evclyu  began  to  be  super- 
seded by  more  elegant,  and  in  some  i-espects  less  suit- 
able structures.  Not  less  suitable  certainly  because 
they  adaiittcd  more  light,  but  from  the  fact  that  heating 
and  ventiLuing  were  neither  understood  norreg.trdedby 
those  to  whom  the  erection  of  these  houses  were  in 
general  couiided.  The  classical  architectural  elevation, 
with  the  opaque  roof,  gave  way  to  tlie  eleg:uit  curvili- 
near, aud  in  some  instances  representing  large  liell- 
glasses,  which  during  sunshine  became  so  iutolei-ably 
hot  as  tu  be  nuapproacbable  by  man,  and  certain  death 
to  plants.  It  is  no  exaggi»ration,  but  a  fact,  that  gar- 
deners have  on  many  occasions  lust  their  situations  from 
the  deplorable  appearance  wliich  the  plants  very  soon 
presented  ;  no  expostulation  from  him  could  ever  avail, 
as  the  plea  urged  was,  that  the  house  was  light  enough 
aud  hot  enough.  Why  I  the  pla-.;ts  would  have  just  as 
good  a  chance  of  succeeding  perfectly  in  a  tolerably 
iiglit  coal-cellar,  or  a  moderately  warm  bakehouse. 
The  question  is  not  the  best  manner  of  admitting  light 
into  such  buildings,  but  how  to  render  them  iu  all  re- 
s]>ects  completely  suitable  for  the  perfect  well-being  of 
plants,  an  attainment  in  this  kind  of  architecture  much 
to  be  desired— indeed  cf  overwhehning  importance, 
hitherto  but  little  understood  and  less  attended  to.  The 
lean-to  houses  usually  erected  iu  kitclien-g.ii-deus  are 
not  generally  deficient  iu  ventilation,  as  the  gardener 
insists  upon  having  a  certain  number  of  move.able 
sashes,  and  the  elevation  does  not  admit  of  enriched 
entablatures  ;  for  this  re.oson,  therefore,  the  teeming 
vmeyard,  subject  only  to  the  skilful  control  of  the  gar- 
dener, presents  a  very  different  appear;;nce  to  the 
houses  above  referred  to.  The  gardener  knows  practi- 
cally how  fruitless  would  be  the  result  iu  all  his  opera- 
tions of  exotic  gardening  if  he  had  not  perfect  control 
over  the  ventilation.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  design 
elegant-looking  hothonseg  aud  causervatorieSj  aud  of  any 
conceiv.able  dimensions,  but  it  most  assuredly  does  not 
follow  that  their  usefulness  depends  upon  their  archi- 
tectural proportions  or  embellishmeuts,  or  on  the  num- 
ber of  roods  or  acres  they  may  cover,  but  the  contrary  is 
always  the  case ;  because,  the  larger  the  house  to  in  pro- 
portion does  ventilation  become  of  greater  consequence, 
in  fact  its  necessity  andimportanceis  exclnsivelygoverned 
by  this  cii-cumstanoe.  The  ventilation  afforded  to  small 
houses  is  generally  sufncient,  as  the  space  enclosed  is  so 
small,  and  the  moveable  sashes  so  numerous,  that  com- 
plete command  is  obtained  over  the  temperature  ;  not 
so,  however,  in  those  immense  glass  balloons,  or  rather 
as  they  may  be  well  termed,  mausoleums  iu  horticulture, 
as  their  occupants  commonly  showthem  to  be.  The  vege- 
tation under  them,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  looks  as  if  a 
pestilence  bad  swept  through  them.  Take,  fur  example, 
a  small  house  where  luxuriant  vegetation  prevails,  calcu- 
late the  ii-umber  of  cubic  feet  of  air  this  building  con- 
tains, and  compare  that  with  the  ventilation.  Let  this 
calculation  .and  comparison  be  brought  into  ju.xtaposition 
with  that  of  a  large  curvilinear  hothouse,  aud  the  con- 
clusions deducible  from  such  evidence  will  prove  quite 
startling,  indeed  it  will  appear  marvellous  why  we  should 
ever  thiuk  of  thrusting  a  valu.able  collection  of  plants  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  for  neither  professional  talent  or 
the  most  laborious  application  can  prevent  this,  and  yet 
we  annually  see  large  houses  rising  before  our  eyes, 
with  all  their  faults  multiplied  just  in  proporuon  to  the 
means  lavished  upon  them. — R.  Glendinning, 


ACCUMULATIVE  SYSTEM  OF   CULTIVATION. 

{Coniinutid  fi'O'iii  i'Kige  l!Otl.) 
In  May,  1843,  18  plants  of  greenhouse  climbers,  in- 
cluding Zichyas,  Kennedy.as,  Biachysemas,  &c.,  were 
again  potted  in  the  same  method,  removing  them  from 
3  and  5  to  9,  11  and  12-iuch  pots.  The  only  diS'erence 
observed  was,  in  the  altered  position  of  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  a  position  which,  tor  several  years  past, 
the  writer  has  practised,  and  found  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  the  removal  of  small  plants  of 
climbing  habit  to  barge  pots.  Instead  of  placing  the 
small  plant  m  the  centre,  as  in  ordinai-y  cases,  it 
was  planted  as  close  to  the  margin,  or  side  of  each 
lars^e  pot,  as  the  ball  would  permit,  thus  averting  much 
of  the  risk  arising  from  the  slow  circulation  of  moisture 
when  surrounded  with  a  lai-ge  amount  of  soil,  and 
jicting  as  a  safeguard  from  the  legion  of  causes  pro- 
ducing an  impeded  circulation,  whether  arising  from 
unskUful  management  in  potting,  deficient  exposure  to 
light,  &c.,  or  from  the  many  casualties  attending  a  suc- 
cession of  persons  being  appointed  to  the  oh.arge  of 
plants.  An  important  precaution  is  requisite  in  adopt- 
ing this  mode,  n.-imely,  that  when  the  plant  is  esta- 
blished, the  position  of  the  pot  should  be  so  as  to 
prevent  a  direct  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  side  on 
which  the  pl.ant  is  placed.  The  result  of  the  present 
experiment  was  more  successful  than  iu  the  case  of  the 
foregoing,  only  two  plants  being  lost  out  of  the  whole 
number.  Of  these,  specimens  were  sold  at  40s.  and  30s. 
each ;  amongst  them,  plants  of  Zichya  (Kennedya)  ' 
coccinea,  in  9-inch  pots,  remai-kable  for  uniform  growth 
and  bloom,  were  sold  for  25s.  and  30s. 
^'.  The  foregoing  instances  of  cultivation  prove  the 
possibihty  of   attaining  a  greater    vigoiu-  of   growth, 
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and  of  imiform  bloom,  in  a  shoi-ter  period  tliaii  by  any 
other  method  at  present  practised.  No  ultimate  success 
can  be  gained,  however  correct  tlie  soil  and  conditions 
to  whicli  tlie  plants  are  exposed  may  be,  opart  iruni  the 
treatment  essential  to  accelerate  the  progressive  circu- 
lation of  sap,  by  a  imiforni  removal  of  tlie  foreshoots  by 
which  lateral  growth  is  obtained. 

The  imperfect  or  abortive  growth  of  plants  gene- 
rally, aud  of  those  of  climbing  habit  particularly, 
m.\v,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  permiiting  an  extent 
of  contiuui.us  growth  and  abortion,  Avhich  their  con- 
ditions in  potting,  exposure,  &c.,  are  unable  to  mature 
proportionately.  This  error  arises  from  two  causes  ; 
first,  from  a  mistaUen  opinion  that  the  trellis  or  support 
upon  wliich  such  plants  are  traiiicd,  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  covered  previously  to  obtaining  a  due  forma- 
tion of  the  primary  leaf-buds  ;  secondly,  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  attenuated  growth  in'plants  is  equal  to 
their  highest  fertility,  apart  from  a  progressive  accumn- 
Jation  of  s.ip,  by  causing  a  full  development  of  each  bud. 
This  evil  can  be  removed  only  by  a  practical  application 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  uniform  growth  and  bloom, 
as  they  rehite  respectively  to  each.  I'lants  are  endued 
by  Nature  with  a  capability  of  forming  buds  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf,  and  it  is  on  the  progressive  advance  of 
every  such  leaf-bud  to  a  mature  branch,  that  the  bloom 
or  fertility  of  plants  generally  depend  ;  therefore  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  the  conditions  favourable  to  llie  pro'- 
duetioa  of  bloom,  (as  a  general  rule),  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplicity  of  such  branclies;  and,  vice  versa, 
when  produced  within  a  given  period  prior  to  the  sea- 
son of  bloom,  and  exposed  to  the  modified  influences  of 
light,  heat,  &c.,  upon  which  the  maturity  of  growth 
depends. 

In  relation  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants,  the 
previous  observations  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
are  the  conditions  (physiological  and  practical),  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  such  branches,  by 
uniform  growth,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  fer- 
tility. An  answer  to  this  inquiry  implies  an  admission 
of  three  important  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  ; 
Ist.  Every  system  of  cultivation  is  imperfect  in  propor- 
tion as  it  involves  a  loss  of  vigour  in  the  functions  of 
plants  during  their  progressive  growth.  2d.  As  the 
respective  causes  which  operate  in  the  formation  of 
growth  and  of  flowers  are  opposite  in  their  effects,  it 
follows  that  a  mature  and  accumulated  vigour  of  the 
former  is  essential  to  the  highest  fertility  of  the  latter— 
a  premature  or  excessive  development  of  either  being 
destructive  of  an  ultimate  effect  in  both.  3d.  For  the 
perfect  condition  of  plants  maturity  of  growth  should  be 
antecedent  to  or  contemporaneous  with  bloom. 

The  conditions,  then,  most  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  branches  (couducive  to  flowers)  are  involved  in 
that  method  of  culture  which  tends  to  secure  the  most 
vigorous  and  uninterrupted  growth  : — Istly,  by  placing 
plants  in  an  amount  of  soil  equal  to  their  comparatively 
mature  growth  and  bloom;  2dly,  where  a '  re-accumu- 
lated vigour  is  wished  from  a  plant  of  the  previous 
season's  growth,  i-equiring  a  pruning  back  of  its  ex- 
hausted stems,  by  suc'h  au  operation  being  performed 
either  a  given  period  before  its  removal,  or,  when  par- 
tially established,  after  being  potted  ;  3dly,  by  an  expo- 
sure to  intense  light,  heat,  &e.,  during  tlie  first  stages 
of  growth,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  soil  required 
for  each  plant ;  4thly,  by  adopting  a  circular  or  hori- 
zontal mode  of  training  the  growth,  in  preference  to  an 
upright  one  ;  Stilly,  by  shortening  each  leading,  or  fore- 
shoot,  above  the  second  or  third  axil,  or  joiut,  at  stated 
periods  during  the  progressive  growth,  until  a  given 
time  previous  to  the  liatural  season  of  bloom  ;  Cthly, 
when  shifted  into  larger  pots,  by  a  strict  observance  of 
the  second  rule,  in  not  removing  the  fore-shoots  until 
each  plant  is  again  equal  to  bear  a  vigorous  circula- 
tiou  of  sap  ;  /thly,  by  substituting  syringings  for 
the  ordinary  watei-ing,  after  each  general  stopping  of 
the  fore-shoots,  until  a  recommencement  of  growth  ; 
Stilly,  by  special  care  (when  shifting  is  employed)  that 
the  last  operation  of  potting  is  regulated  by  the  period 
(Vt  which  plants  are  expected  to  bloom  ;  and  Otiily,  by 
exposure  to  a  drier  and  less  intense  temperature,  as 
mature  growth  is  being  attained,  other  conditions  being 
equal. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  allow  an  attenuated  growth  to  be 
carried  on  of  five,  six,  or  even,  more,  leaf-buds,  pre- 
viously to  stoppmg,  and  the  natural  result  is,  that  not 
more  than  one-half  the  number  are  duly  matured  for 
bloom  ;  and  admitting  the  vigour  of  such  plants  to  be 
equal  to  an  active  growth  in  the  number  of  buds  referred 
to,  it  is  seldom  that  such  an  extent  of  growth  is  equal 
to  more  than  a  solitary  raceme  of  bloom  from  each  bud, 
whilst,  in  many  of  the  specimens  to  which  these  remarks 
refer,  the  leaf-buds  were  matured  into  entire  branches 
of  flowers.  Where  an  attenuated  growth  is  permitted, 
the  lowest  buds  on  each  stem  remain  abortive  ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  being  able  to  present  uniform  growth 
and  vigour,  sucli  specimens  only  deteriorate  from  year  to 
year.  The  detailed  management  above  stated  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  second  season  (1843).  In  May,  1842, 
the  weather  was  favourable  for  maintaining  the  requi- 
site temperature  (in  the  absence  of  artificial  heat),  but 
in  1843  the  same  month  was  specially  noted  by  a  con- 
tinued absence  of  sunlight  (excepting  at  intervals),  until 
the  first  week  in  June.  Under  such  conditions  the 
difficulty  and  risk  was  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  solar  heat.  Cy  transferring  the  treatment 
stated  for  1842  to  the  results  given  for  1843,  it  will  be 
seen  t'>at  the  most  favourable  result  was  obtained  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumst.ancep,  the  general 
evidence  remaining  the  same  in  eitlier  case. —  W,  Wood, 
Pine-ijjpli:  Place.  _^ 


THE  TULIP.— No.  1. 
Peehaps  more  has  lately  been  written  oa  the  Tulip 
than  on  any  oilier  florists'  flower  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  a  more  correct  taste,  regarding  this  ornRineut 
of  our  gardens,  is  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  country. 
Greater  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  "  purity  " 
near  the  metropolis,  than  in  the  provinces  ;  and  it  is 
only  within  these  few  years,  that  the  florists  of  the 
midland  counties  have  become  thoroughly  alive  to  this 
important  point.  Stained  flowers  are,  I  believe,  however, 
yet  grown,  in  these  counties,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  purity  of  the  base  is  now  considered  a  primary 
point.  In  noticing  the  properties  of  the  Tulip,  I  will 
first  observe,  that  I  consider  all  foul-cupped  flowers  out 
of  the  pale  of  censorship,  purity  of  the  base,  as  before 
observed,  being  indispensable  ;  there  being  many  other- 
wise attractive  flowers  which  have  this  defect  ;  and, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be  exteriorly,  or  even  if 
they  should  be  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  other  respects, 
still  as  show  flowers  they  will  be  comparatively 
worthless. 


Form. — I  would  have  the  shape  of  the  cup  approach, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  if  a  trifle 
more  or  less  I   should  not  object  to  it,  only  requiring 
that  when  in  its  prime,  the  interior  of  the  flower  may 
be   seen  at  a  glance.     Well-formed  flowers  will  have 
their  six  petals  of  the  same  size,  obtuse,  without  notch, 
fringe,  or  serraturo,  narrowing  towards  the  base  ;  but 
even  there  of  sufficient  breadth  to  prevent  the  interstices 
from  appearing,  as  seen  in  an  old  flower  called  Queen 
of  May  ;  they  must  also  be  of  good  substance,   thick, 
and  waxy  in  texture,  which  will  assist  in  retaiuing  form. 
The  following  are  a  few  flowers  that  have  the  various 
defects  which  militate  against  this  property : — Specimens 
of  long    cups    may  be  seen  in   Due    de  Savoy,  Violet 
Wallor,  Due  de  Bronte,  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Rose  Cam- 
mellius  ;  and  even  QueenJ  Charlotte,  a  flower   highly 
esteemed    in    the    north,  'has   this  serious  drawback. 
Varieties^  with  petals  the  reverse  of  obtuse,  are  Count 
de  Virguines,  Ozarrinne,  aud  several  of  the  long-cupped 
flowers  before  enumerated.     These  sorts  are  familiar  to 
most  growers,  though,  doubtless,  the  majority  of  them 
are  now  discarded  from  collections  of  any  |iretension.=. 
There  is  yet  another  defect  which  will  disqualify  a  flower, 
namely,  haying  cracked  petals  ;  wheu  this  is  the  case  it 
is  not  considered  perfect. 
Harmony ^.0]^  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  various 
markings,  whether  feather 
or   flame,    is    the   second 
property  to  be  considered. 
The  annexed  woodcut  re- 
presents  a   petal    having 
the   simple   feather ;   the 
pencilling      is     generally 
deeper  at  the  apex,  gradu- 
ally gettingthinneron  each 
side  till  it  reaches  nearly 
the  bottom.     Some   sorts 
have  a  raucli  thicker,  or 
heavier  feather  than  others. 
The  two  well  known  varie- 
ties. Sir  S.  Smith, Biz.,and 
Washington,  Byb.,  are  of  this  class ;  and  I  need  only 
say  that,  whether  heavy  or  light,  the  colour  must  be 
laid   on  evenly  and  regularly,  each  petal  in  this  respect 
being  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 

flamed   flowers  may   be   divided   into  two   classes. 


speaking,  broken  out.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  of 
each  self  or  breeder  Tulip  is  a  circular  ring,  which  iti 
Roses  and  Byblomens  ought  tt*  be  pure  white,  and  iu 
Bizarres  unstained  yellow  or  orange.  From  this  poin-t, 
when  a  flower  breaks  (or  beco.nes  rectified),  the  fiame 
begins,  and  as  in  the  variety  above  alluded  to,  strikes 
upward,  being  broadest  at  the  lower  part,  and  risiug 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  petal,  branching  off  regularly  on 
each  side,  without  actually  mingling  with  the  feather 
either  at  the  sides  or  apex.  This  is  shown  in  tlie  wood- 
cut below,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  this  style  is 
superior  to  the  flame  going  completely  through  the 
petal,. and  amalganiathig  with  the  feather,  which  has  its 
admirers  in  Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  sijiT- 
roundingcounties,wherewhat  is  termed"agoodbeam"  is 
indispensable.  Flowers  which  usually  strike  through 
are  Captain  White,  Lord  Milton  (Nottingliam  variety). 
Sable  Rex,  and  Rose  Cammellius.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  a  petal 
which  I  consider  defec- 
tive. The  harmony  of 
the  flower  will  be  seen 
in  .1  fiiir  proportion  of 
the  ground-colour  being 
apparent  on  each  petal, 
and  the  nearer  these  cor- 
respond in  marking,  &c.j 
witli  each  other  the  bel- 
ter. 

Judges  will  not  only 
l)ok  at  the  beauty  of  the 
blooms  which  mny  come 
under  their  inspection, 
but  most  assuredly  they 
will  uot  close  their  eyes 
to  imperfections.  De- 
fective marking  in  feathered  flowers  are  omissions 
or  interruptions  in  the  pencilling,  and  when  that, 
is  unequal  or  laid  on  in  patches,  though  the  edging 
be  continuous,  aud  therefore  as  a  feathered  flower 
perfect,  still  that  style  loses  in  comparison  with  those 
in  which  the  pencilling  is  regular.  Occasionally  the 
feather  will  strike  down  too  low  in  the  centre  of  the 
petal,  and  this  again  in  competition  with  those  where  it 
is  more  confined  to  the  edge,  will  lose  by  comparison. 

In  flamed  flowers  having  only  a  single  beam,  it  must 
not  reach  the  top  of  the  petal;  and  in  those  where  there 
is  a  union  of  flame  with  feather,  if  the  flame  breaks  out 
tlirough  the  top,  or  strikes  into  the  feather  ou  either 
side,  these  certainly  are  losing  points.  Another  defect 
which  will  sometimes  occur  is  an  apparent  suffusion  of 
colour,  aud  affects  both  flamed  and  feathered  flowers  ; 
this,  of  course  will  not  be  overlooked  by  careful  judges. 
—  W. 


The  simple,  having  a  beam  striking  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cup,  upwards  through  the  centre  of  each  petal,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut.  This  style  of  flame,  though  ex- 
tremely handsome,  is  not  generally  so  much  admired  as 
the  other,  and  I  believe  in  the  northei'n  counties  Tulips 
possessing  it  are  not  considered  worth  a  place  in  collec- 
tions ;  in  fact,  in  awarding  prizes,  the  censors  would 
overlook  such  flowers,  whilst  those  v^ith  feather  and 
flame  combined  were  in  competition.  A  really  fine 
flamed  flower  ought  not  to  exhibit  any  of  the  original  or 
breeder  colour,  all  of  which  ought  to  be,  technically 


BEGONIAS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  beautiful 
tribe  of  Begonias  should  be  so  almost  universally  neg- 
lected ;  for  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  anythiilg  like  a  good! 
collection,  even  in  first-rate  establishments.  Yet  they 
are  plants  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may  help  to  furnish 
a  conservatory  or  sitting-room  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  when  gay  flowers  are  particularly 
acceptable. 

The  greater  p.art  of  Begonias  in  their  native  countries 
inhabit  moist,  shady,  secluded  situations,  where  they  are 
partially  sheltered  from  the  du-ect  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
from  cuttmg  winds.  They  ai'e  all,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, stove  plants,  and  require  a  temperature  rather 
moist  than  dry,  with  a  slight  shade  in  hot  sunny  days. 
Though  these  plants  naturally  delight  in  a  soil  composed 
almost  entirely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  yet  I  have 
found  them  very  liable  to  rot  off  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
if  put  in  a  soil  in  which  decayed  vegetable  matter  pre- 
dominates. Nearly  two-thirds  of  light  fibrous  loam, 
and  the  remainder  leaf-mould  or  peat,  suits  thc-m  very 
well.  In  potting,  small  potsherds  or  stones  should  be 
introduced  into  the  soil  rather  plentifully  ;  and,  besides 
securing  a  perfectly  porous  and  well-drained  soil,  the 
stem  of  the  plant  should  never  be  buried,  and  if,  in  the 
more  delicate  species,  it  be  slightly  elevated  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  the  life  of  the  plant  will  be  better  secured  ; 
for  though  natives  of  moist  situations,  I  know  of  few 
plants  more  impatient  of  moisture. 

A  genus  like  this,  where  all  the  plants  require  much 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  temperature,  moisture, 
light,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  scattered  about  amongst 
other  plants,  e.xceptlng  they  may,  while  in  flower,  be 
wanted  in  the  conservatory  or  other  places.  They 
should,  therefore,  have  a  corner  to  themselves  ;  and  if 
iu  a  rather  shady  situation  during  the  summer  so  much 
the  better  ;  but  in  winter,  the  more  light  and  airy  and 
dry  the  situation,  the  gi'eater  is  the  probability  of  the 
plants  being  preserved  from  rot. 

To  bring  out  the  beauties  of  this  genus Jrequlres 
treatment  of  the  highest  order  ;  for  though  the  plants 
may  exist  when  cramped  at  the  root,  and  otherwise 
badly  treated,  yet  it  is  only  under  liberal  culture  that 
they  appear  iu  their  true  colours.  Many  of  them  throw 
up  strong  shoots  from  the  root  every  year,  and  when 
that  is  the  case  the  old  stems  should  be  cut  clean  away, 
as  the}'  flower  but  badly  a  second  year.  Otherwise  the 
knife  has  little  business  amongst  these  plants,  for  they 
do  not  like  pruning,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them 
which  will  even  bear  topping  ;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
an  object  to  make  the  pl.ints  develope  their  side-shoots 
by  HI  eral  treatment,  rather  than  by  any  kind  of  pruning. 
There  are  a  few,  like  oclopetala,  Evansiana,and  diver- 
sifolia,  whicli  form  tubers,  and  die  down  every  year 
after  flowcriug.  From  the?e,  rs  soon  as  they  exhibit 
signs  of  cessation  of  grov.th,  water  must  bo  entu-ely 
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withlu  1 1, anil  wlieii  the  stems  have  Jecajed,  the  puts  may 
be  put  away  in  a  dry  .iiid  cool  place  for  4  or  5  months, 
when  the  tuliers  may  be  repottud  hi  fresh  soil,  and  again 
started.  These  are  three  very  handsome  summer  flower- 
ing species OL-topctala,  from  its  large  white  flowers  and 

fine  folia'^e  :  Evansiana  (better  known  .as  discolor),  on 
account  of  ils  nnmeivms  large  pink  flowers  atiJ  reddish 
leaves  ;  and  divei-sifolia,  from  its  graceful  habit  and 
large  rosy  flowei-s,  which  it  produces  freely.  The 
greater  number  of  species,  however,  are  not  herbaceous, 
and  many  of  them  will  require  to  be  replaced  by  young 
plants  every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  they  do  not  flower 
well  when  old,  or  become  inconveniently  large.  Plants 
of  this  cl.iss  grow  more  or  less  all  the  year  round  ;  the 
greater  part  flowering  in  winter  and  spring,  when  a 
temperature  of  GC°  is  necessary  to  their  developing  their 
flowers  freely. 

Begonias,  though  many  of  them  .are  very  showy,  do  not 
present  any  great  diversity  or  brilliancy  of  colour  in 
their  blossoms,  being  mostly  of  different  shades  of  rose- 
colour,  rose  and  white,  or  pure  wliite.  Rubra  (coccinea) 
is  a  beautiful  deep  red,  not  only  in  the  petals,  but  also  in 
the  capsules,  and,  fur  the  sake  of  the  contrast  aft'orded 
by  such  a  colour,  one  plant  in  every  10  ought  to  be 
rubra.  A  good  plant  or  two  of  sanguinea  ought  never 
to  be  wanting,  for  its  fine  dark-purple  leaves  (which 
constitute  its  chief  beauty)  relieve  the  green  foliage  of 
other  plants.  Fischeri  also  ought  to  have  a  place  on 
account  of  its  elegant  habit,  and  delicate  semi-transpa- 
rent reddish  leaves.  Evansiana  (which  does  very  well 
in  the  stove)  ought  to  be  cultivated  if  only  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  two  preceding.  Bai'keri,  which  produces 
immense  leaves  and  a  large  liead  of  odoriferous  white 
flowers,  well  deserves  a  place.  Hydrocotylifolia  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  group  ;  its 
low  habit,  and  dark-green  Ivy. like  leaves,  thickly  clus- 
tered together,  and  only  a  few  inches  high,  from  amongst 
which  are  thrown  up  its  delicate  pink  blossoms,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  tribe. 

Any  of  them  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  ;  but  I 
consider  seedlings  the  best,  .as  not  being  so  li.able  to  rot 
off  at  the  b.ase  of  the  stem.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  t!:ey  are  ripe  ;  if  they  are  scattered  upon 
the  surface  of  a  little  peat  earth,  and  a  bell-glass  placed 
over  them  until  the  plants  appear,  there  will  be  a 
greater  probability  of  raising  the  plants  than  by  covering 
the  seeds  with  soil. 

The  following  are  .amongst  the  best  and  most  showy, 
either  on  account  of  their  flowers  or  leaves.  There  are 
about  si.\ty  species  in  cultivation,  but  the  following  will 
form  a  good  private  collection.  Those  which  I  consider 
as  best  worthy  of  consideration,  are  marked  *  ;  those 
which  flower  in  winter  and  sprmg  are  marked  thus  f — 


Pink  or  Rose. 

r.apilIosa  *  f 
Dipetala  f 
Insignis  *  -^ 
Picta  *  t 
Diversifolia* 
Heracleifolia  *  ■(■ 
Incarnata  *  t 
Nitida  *  f 
Vitifolia  t 
Evansiana  « 
Manicata  *  f 
— Observator. 


Hydrocotyli- 
folia •  t 
Semperflorens 
Punctata 

While. 
Sanguinea  *  f 
Fischeri  -  -|- 
Octopetala  * 
Monoptera 
Parviflora  * 
Digitata  *  + 


Barker!  *  + 
Fagifolia  *  ■)- 
Homouyma 
Meyeri »  -f- 
Odorata  f 

Deep  Red. 
Rubra  •  t 

Pink  and  While. 
Geraniifolia  * 
Platanifulia  *  t 
Crassicaulis  -j- 


Home  Correspondence. 

Spring  Crop  of  Mushrooms. — I  live  in  the  south  of 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  during  the 
last  10  days  our  neighbourhood  has  been  inundated,  I 
may  say,  with  ilushroonis,  many  persons  being  able  to 
gather  2  pecks  at  dawn  of  day,  where  none  apparently 
e.\isted  the  previous  evening.  The  crop  is  now  fast 
disappearing,  if  it  has  not  altogether  done  so,  .as  I 
ofi"ered  a  good  price  on  Monday,  and  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  quantity.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  inform 
rae  of  the  like  occurring  with  them. —  Omega.  P.S.  The 
crop  seems  to  exist  only  on  those  pastures  the  soil  of 
which  is  of  a  loamy  nature  ;  there  are  pastures  on  sandy 
soil,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  any  have  been  found  there. 
I  find  on  inquiry  that  it  is  about  30  years  ago  since  a 
spring  crop  w.as  found  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  ss  for 
myself  when  I  was  first  told  of  Mushrooms  being 
gathered  in  the  open  fields  a  fortnight  ago,  I  took  it  as 
a  hoax :  facts  are  stubborn  things  ;  I  am  now  convinced 
to  the  contrary. — Afay  27. 

The  Weather.—The  vicissitudes  of  weather,  in  this 
our  capricious  climate,  have  been  latterly  most  singular; 
while  in  the  midland  counties,  and  especially  round 
London,  you  have  been  deluged  with  rain,  we  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bideford)  have,  for  the  last  1 7  days, 
experienced  but  two  slight  showers — one  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  and  the  other  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  parched  and  cracked,  while 
both  field  and  garden  suffer  from  the  absence  of  that 
moisture  which  h.as  elsewhere  been  superabundant. 
We  have  no  railway :  can  this  have  been  instrumental 
in  causing  so  unequ.al  a  distribution  of  vapour  \ — R.  S. 

Viviparous  Toads.— 0\ir  hiend  "  Ruricola"  having 
had  the  courage  to  defend  my  race  against  the  cruel  iu"- 
sults  and  persecutions  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected from  the  d.ays  of  ^Esop,  allow  me  to  assist  in 
establishing  his  hypothesis,  that  we,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, become  viviparous.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  in  this  theory  so  difficult  to  admit,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  aphides,  and  some  flies  (Mus- 
cidte)  are  endowed  Bi;h  the  same  power;  and,  more- 
over, the  German  naturalibfs  have  ascertained  that 
some  hEardSj  and,  I  believe,  snakes,  become  viviparous 


when  they  arc  confined  to  very  dry  situations.  1  am,  I 
therefore,  not  surprised  that  these  truths,  combined 
with  the  various  conflicting  statements  t!:at  have  been 
published,  should  have  impressed  "  Ruricola"  with  the 
idea  that  toads,  if  secluded  from  water,  arc  no  longer 
oviparous.  Many  of  your  readers  cannot  even  now 
believe  that  to.ads  ever  existed,  like  cur  cousin. ger- 
mans  the  frogs,  in  the  tadpole  ttate  ;  and  it  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  our  little  ones  .are  found  not  bigger  than 
Peas,  where  it  is  said  to  be  in'.possible  they  could  ever 
have  undergone  such  metamorphoses;  and  here  let  me 
inquire  how  is  it  that  these  toads  are  smaller  than  those 
bred  in  the  water  I  and  are  found  at  various  periods  uf 
the  year,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  had  been 
tadpoles,  as  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  March,  as  stated 
by  learned  zoologists,  and  in  two  or  three  months  they 
assume  their  perfect  form  ;  ar.d  it  w  ill  not  be  questioned 
that  our  spawn  or  eggs,  like  those  of  frogs,  must  perish 
if  not  deposited  in  the  water.  I  am  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  it  stated  also  that  we  only  crawl,  as  it  is 
most  certain  that  we  have  the  power  of  leaping, 
although,  it  must  be  .admitted,  not  with  the  harlequin 
agility  of  the  frog.  Not  being  able  to  refrain  from  joining 
in  the  general  croak,  I  now  leave  it  to  those  philosophers 
who  have  taken  so  much  interest  about  us,  to  solve 
these  knotty  point.s,  and  harmonise  the  discordant  notes 
which  have  so  long  vibrated  on  my  musical  organs,  by 
carefully  studying  our  economy  ;  and,  probably,  at  a 
future  concert,  1  may  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  few 
more  ambiguous  notes. — A  Dulch  Niyhtingaie. 

CuUivation  of  Carrols. — Having  heard  of  a  successful 
mode  of  growing  Carrots,  used  by  some  intelligent ' 
gardenei*s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-.\von, ' 
and  applicable  to  heavy  soils,  and  the  soil  in  my  garden 
being  of  this  character — a  clayey  marl  on  the  keiiper, 
or  variegated  marl — I  tried  it  last  summer,  and  with 
sufiicient  success  to  induce  me  to  continue  it,  though  I 
the  season  was  highly  unfavourable  to  this,  as  to  most 
other  crops.  The  ground  having  been  double-dug, 
holes  were  made  iu  rows  S  or  10  inches  apart,  and  the 
same  distance  between  the  rows,  with  a  crowbar,  thrust 
about  IS  inches  deep  and  worked  round,  so  as  to  form  a 
clear  hole  iu  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ;  the  holes 
were  then  filled  with  good  light  mould,  and  a  few  seeds 
sown  on  the  top  of  each,  j  t  being  intended  that  one 
plant  only  should  occupy  each  hole,  all  the  young  plants 
were,  in  due  time,  drawn  from  each,  save  and  except 
one,  and  that  of  course  the  strongest.  The  seed  used 
was  the  red  Altringham,  and  many  of  the  plants  were 
very  strong,  and  all  perfectly  straight — a  quality  seldom 
obtained  in  heavy  soils,  and  the  crop  far  superior  to 
others  sown  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  1  regret 
that  the  crop  was  not  weighed  in  comparison  with  the 
others.  However,  it  has  satisfied  me  that  I  can  grow- 
good  straight  Carrots  upon  a  soil  which  is  almost 
tenacious  enough  to  make  bricks  ;  and  in  reality  this 
mode  h,is  the  effect  of  converting  the  ground  into  a 
a  series  of  conical  pots,  and  very  cheap  pots  too.  I 
believe  that  this  raetliod  is,  in  point  of  economy,  applic- 
able to  field  culture. — G.  L. 

Broom  for  Sweeping  Laicns. — There  is  a  broom 
used  for  sweeping  short  Grass,  leaves,  &c.,  at  Ley- 
bourne  Grange,  Kent,  that  requires  only  to  be  known 
to  be  generally  adopted  ;  it  is  made  of 
birch,  the  handle  m.ay  be  of  any  light  wood, 
6  feet  in  length.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  will  give  the  best  idea  how  it  is 
to  be  made.  Two  flat  strips  of  board, 
about  1  inch  in  breadth,  and  12  inches 
in  length,  are  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
handle,  one  on  each  of  the  two  sides, 
which  allows  a  space  between  them, 
through  which  the  bu'ch  branches  are 
drawn,  and  tied  with  tar  chord  to  tlie 
strips  and  on  the  handle  of  the  broom 
at  A,  to  keep  them  from  swaggiug.  It 
is  then  a  fine  broad,  flat,  fan  like  broom, 
with  which  one  man  would  do  more 
work,  and  more  cleanly,  than  two  men 
could  do  with  the  short  handled,  thick, 
heavy  brooms  generally  used.  The 
birdi  should  be  cut,  wetted,  and  laid 
under  some  heavy  board,  or  any  other 
weight,  to  make  it  lay  fiat,  for  24  hours 
before  it  is  used.  Any  man  in  a  garden 
could  make  one  in  10  or  15  minutes. — 
William  Keaiie,  Chelsea. 
The  Cuckoo. — The  common  cuckoo  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  is  not  so  much  a  prac- 
tice peculLar  to  the  "genus  Cuculus"  as  dependant 
upon  circumstances,  and  the  shortness  of  its  visit  to 
our  island.  The  yellow-billed  American  cuckoo  is 
known  to  rear  its  own  young,  aud  build  its  own  nest,  in 
which  have  been  found,  at  the  same  time,  birds  of 
various  ages,  with  an  unh.atehed  egg.  It  appears,  from 
observation,  that  this  singular  bird  differs  from  others 
in  laying  only  a  single  egg  at  long  intervals.  It  comes 
to  us  in  April  and  leaves  the  country  in  July  ;  if,  there- 
fore the  parents  did  not  take  advautage  of  the  assistance 
of  the  feathered  tribe  in  bringing  their  progeny  into 
the  world,  they  would,  in  ordinary  seasons,  scarcely 
have  time  to  see  one  of  their  children  fledged.  This 
will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  seeming  unnatu- 
ral conduct  of  cur  cheerful  friends.  It  woidd  be  in- 
teresting to  inquire  if  the  "  cuculus  canorus,"  which  is 
found  iu  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  ever  brings  up 
its  own  offspring,  or  forms  its  own  nest,  or  whether  it 
practises  deception  on  its  neighbours,  as  in  this  country  i 
— Falcon. 

WiiL-heren    CauVJiower.  —  Last   year   I   purchased 


some  \^'alcheren  Cauliflower,  advertited  in  the  Chro- 
n'cle  by  a  well-known  house,  wan-anted  to  be  genuine 
and  stand  the  winter.  From  the  name  of  the  parties 
from  whom  I  orJereil  the  seed  I  considered  I  was  safe, 
and  took  great  trouble  both  in  sowing  and  transplanting., 
and  the  result  h.as  been,  both  a  fiiilnre  in  the  summer 
crop  of  1S44  and  the  buttoning  of  the  few  plants  I  was  able 
to  save  through  the  winter.  Really  some  remedy  should 
be  devised  for  exposing  this  abominable  system  of  decep- 
tion. The  simple  plan  of  not  again  dealing  with  indivi- 
duals, and  laying  out  2s.  bn.  in  seed,  ofi'ers  nn  protec- 
tion to  the  public.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Jlust  we 
r.niateurs  continue  to  submit  to  annual  disappointments, 
and  have  our  experiments  frustrated  ? — Falcon. 

Root  Pr'declion. — Bearing  in  mind  Hannah  Moore's 
maxim,  "  Extensive  prospects  are  seen  through  small 
openings,"  1  send  you  the  following  : — The  Clielone 
barbata  I  have  usually  had  increased  by  cuttings,  in 
summer,  for  winter  protection,  and  the  old  plants 
being  left  to  their  fate,  have  usually  been  destroyed  by 
frost.  During  the  hist  severe  winter  I  had  observed 
the  uninjured  a|ipearance  of  a  plant  of  this  species,  in  a 
pot,  which  h.nd  flowered  in  the  autumn,  and  been  left 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  -Is  it  still  appeared 
healthy,  in  April  it  was  turned  out  of  the  jiot  to  be 
planted  in  a  mound,  when  it  wtis  observed  to  have  oc- 
cupied one  of  Brown's  patent  double-sided  pots,  which 
is  described  under  section  212.  iu  the  .\uctu,arium  of 
Mannd's  '•  Botanic  Cirden."  The  cistern  of  the  pot 
w-as  empty,  but  closed  by  pegs.  Further  examination 
showed  the  whole  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  be  healthy 
and  ur.injured,  ^\hich  certainly  could  nut  have  been  the 
case  had  the  jilant  occupied  a  common  flower-pot,  for 
not  once  had  it  been  protected,  watered,  nor  even  had 
the  shelter  of  another  pot  standing  near  it.  It  was 
completely  neglected  for  six  months,  including  a  severe 
winter,  in  which  the  thermometer  within  a  few  yards  of 
it  several  times  indicated  14°  of  frost,  at  8  o'clock  ia 
the  morning.  I  leave  every  cultivator  to  draw  his  owa 
conclusions,  couteut'mg  myself  with  merely  stating  the 
facts.— iy..l/. 

Millcw. — Can  your  correspondent  "J.  P.  H."  be 
right  in  supposing  "  the  seeds  of  the  mildew  upon  the 
roots  of  his  Roses  were  taken  up  by  their  absorbing 
vessels  and  deposited  by  the  sap  in  the  branches,  espe- 
cially where  the  circulation  happens  to  be  languid  1" 
My  opinion  as  regards  my  own  is,  that  the  superabun- 
dance of  nourishment  supplied  to  the  roots,  and  from 
them  to  the  plants,  is  more  than  is  necessary,  and  more 
than  the  plants  can  dispose  of,  iu  consequence  of  which 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  become  overcharged  with 
sap — mildew  follows.  This  does  not  show  in  mine  in 
the  spring  ;  for,  as  I  exhibited  to  you  last  year,  the 
superabundant  sap  was  spent  in  the  formation  of  count- 
less Roses  from  the  pistils,  every  embryo  seed  growing 
into  a  Rose  ;  and  after  they  were  exhausted,  petals  and 
diminutive  Roses  broke  out  from  the  cup,  which  should 
have  been  a  hip.,  I  believe  I  sent  you  some  as  evidences 
of  morphological  truths.  After  this  curious  growth  had 
exhausted  its  powers,  my  Rose-bushes  became  white 
with  mildew.  Another  circumstauce  that  favoured  the 
latter  appearance  is  the  absence  of  the  sun  from  the 
spot  from  a  little  before  noon.  I  imagine  the  supply  of 
nourishment  must  be  very  e.xcessive  that  would  cause 
mildew  where  the  sun  shines  all  day. — A.  W. 

The  Petunia. — Of  the  many  good  flowering  plants  of 
modern  introduction.  Petunias  rank  second  to  none  for 
their  brilliancy  of  colours,  size  of  flowers,  profuseness  of 
blooming,  the  length  of  time  they  continue  in  flowering, 
and  for  their  easy  propagation  and  cultivation.  Although 
Petunia  violacea,  the  first  parent  of  the  large  progeny 
that  is  at  present  in  existence  in  this  country,  was  intro- 
duced from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1830,  it  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  luxuriate  in  our  beds  aud  borders  iu  the  open 
ground.  Planted  out  in  a  good  sandy  soil,  about  the 
middle  of  Jlay,  Petunias  flower  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  continue  to  expand  their  beautiful  blossoms  until 
winter.  They  seed  freely,  and  by  cross-impregnation 
some  good  varieties  have  been  obtained  ;  they  are  trail- 
ing quick  growuig  plants,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
by  themselves,  which  they  will  soon  cover,  producing 
flowers  at  every  joint ;  they  form  a  large  mass  of  rich 
colours  beautifully  contrasted  with  their  fine  glaucous 
leaves.  Trained  to  a  wall  or  on  a  trellis,  or  around j"~ 
stems  of  tall  standard  Roses,  they  look  gay  and  i 
mental.  In  winter  they  are  best  preserved  in  a  drj^ 
frame,  or  greenhouse,  and  by  attention  to  wateruig  and 
removing  the  dead  leaves  they  will  flower  e.arly  in  the 
spring.  Liquid  manure  I  have  given  in  moderate 
quantities,  but  I  generally  observed  it  to  excite  them 
into  a^luxuriant  growth,  when  they  did  not  produce 
flowers  in  the  same  abundance  as  others  growing  with 
less  luxuriance,  all  equally  sheltered,  as  is  necessary, 
from  high  winds,  and  exposed  to  the  genial  influence  of 
sun  and  air.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  and  be  very  easily 
propagated  in  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. — 
Reuben  Reginald, 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — I  am  just  enough  of  a  planter 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  course  pursued  by  others,  in 
the  valuable,  nay,  patriotic,  endeavour  to  adorn  the 
country — to  employ  the  labourer — to  ensure  that  which 
must,  at  .all  times,  be  the  defence  and  the  source  of  the 
wealth  of  our  country — good  shipping — and  to  repay 
the  high-minded  gentleman,  the  planter,  for  his  under- 
taking, though  by  a  late  and  distant  return  of  interest 
for  the  money  he  has  expended,  yet  by  .an  immediate 
conviction  that  he  is  doing  good  in  his  generation.  I 
commence  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have  not  been 
of  that  class  of  planters  who  "could  lay  claim  t«  an^  of 
these  enumerations,  but  I  have   just  had   s^fficiaat   ,  ^ 
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experience  to  enable  me  to  estimate  the  value  of  those 
who  are  of  that  class.  In  that  number,  I  think,  may 
be  enumerated  the  planter  of  the  Nerquis  Mountains, 
in  Fiiufiliiie,  if  tiia  letters  I  have  read  in  your  Paper, 
from  time  to  time,  do  not  mislead  me.  If  I  ri;_'htiy  re- 
collect, the  Jlouiitains  of  Nerquis  -  an  eMposed,  unprolit- 
abledislrxt — werepUntedby  Dr.  ThacKeray,  of  Chester, 
sime  30  years  ago  (probably  400  acres,  I  speak  only 
from  recollection ;,  and  are  nnv:  exhibiting  a  beautiful 
testimony  as  to  wliat  such  a  district  may  be  cjn\erted 
by  judicious  management ;  I  conclude  Dr.  Thackeray 
"planted  it  with  such  trees  as  he  hoped  might  best  thrive 
■ia  that  wild  quarter  ;  and  having  done  so,  studied  Low 
best  to  ensure  their  growth  by  pruning,  &c.  I  remem- 
■Ijer'many  years  back  being  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
1  visited  the  spot,  and  thought  it,  in  the  language  of  my 
profession,  "a  forlorn  hope."  I  made  a  vi3it  to  the  same 
district  again  about  four  years  ago,  and  could  not  but 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  successful  results  which 
had  followed.  The  woojmaii  explained  to  me,  as  far  as 
I  could  unJerstand  him,  the  course  pursued  in  the 
management  of  tliese  forests,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  pruning  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  pruning,  the 
limited  field  in  which  I  had  been  engaged  has  caused 
me  to  be  wholly  ignorant  ;  but  the  success  which  I 
■witnessed  in  lhe.=e  mountains  has  interested  me  much  on 
this  subject.  If  I  am  a  convert  to  Dr.  Thackeray's 
plan  of  pruning,  it  is  not  only  from  that  which  I  w  it- 
Bessed,  but  from  what  I  have  read  in  your  Paper.  An  iu- 
Titaf  ion  on  his  part  for  all  to  visit  and  examine  his  course 
as  minutely  as  they  may  please,  accompanied,  or  not 
accompanied  t)y  his  woodman,  so  that  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  by  exrimiuers,  to  come  to  a  right  judg- 
ment r.specting  his  system,  was  a  proposal  which  could 
eome  onlv  from  one  who  was  desirous  that  that  which  is 
right  should  be  followed.  By  this  offer  it  is  evident 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  mislead  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far 
as  his  system  is  under  consideration,  all  must  agree  his 
desire  is  that  "  truth  should  prevail."  1  have  been  led 
into  a  longer  introduction  than  1  liad  intended,  but  I 
will  not  erase  any  part  of  it,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  If  I  have  a  coiTect  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  Thackeray's  system  of  pruning,  3Ir. 
Hamerton,  of  Vorkshh*e,  has  not  understood  it,  not 
only  not  understood  if,  but  directly  misunderstood  it. 
I  will  quote  a  passage  which,  I  think,  proves  this  :  Mr. 
Hamerton  s.tys,  Dr.  Thackeray  takes  off  the  lower  tier 
of  living  'oranches  ;  nov.'  if  I  liave  not  misunderstood 
Dr.  Thackeray's  course,  it  is  this  :  to  take  off  the  longest 
-and  strongest,  beginning  always  at  the  top  ;  and  that 
his  has  been  uniformly  his  system.  In  another  pas- 
age  Mr.  Hamerton  says,  Mr.  Billington  condemns 
pruning.  Now  if  I  remember  rightly  his  views  (though 
he  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Thackeray),  he  declares  him- 
self friendly  to  pruning.  Mr.  Biliington's  paper  on  the 
subject  of  pruning  has  been  written  some  years  ago, 
probably  when  the  subject  of  pruning  did  not  much 
engage  planters.  At  all  events  we  need  not  to  inquire 
what  might  have  been  the  system  then,  when  we  can 
ascertain  which  is  the  best  course  at  present — and  which 
is  now  pursuing — pruning  or  no  pruning.  I  am  glad 
you  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hamerton, 
to  establish  an  arboretum.  The  Government  have  paid 
establishments  sufncieut  already  on  their  hands,  and  I 
do  not  wish  an  increase,  particularly  when'  it  seems 
only  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  to  send  out  some  of  their  ofScers  to  esamine 
the  different  systems  now  pursuing  ;  and  if  they  please 
to  adopt  all  in  their  forests,  until  they  discover  which  is 
tile  best  (the  course,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Dr. 
Thackeray,  or  some  of  his  approvers,  have  strongly  re- 
commended). If  I  am  right  in  the  view  I  have  taken 
of  Dr.  Thackeray's  system,  Mr.  Ham.erton  must  be 
wTong — I  mean  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  pruning  ;  and 
I  would  suggest  to  that  gentleman  (as  the  question  is 
one  involving  points,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  to  future 
generations,  even  more  than  the  present),  that  he 
re-examine  the  subject,  and  if  he  find  himself  under  a 
mistake,  to  correct  it  without  delay,  that  planters  and 
pruners  may  not  be  misled — particularly  that  no  new 
commissions  may  be  fonned  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. — Sytvanus,  JVickloic. 

f  Tuning  Forest  trees. — I  have  read  with  interest  the 
^^^rs  on  the  ccanageiiient  of  plantations;  and,  copious 
^^^Be  discussinn  has  been,  there  is  one  pjint  of  great 
^^^ori&r.ce,  which  has  been  but  slightly  touched  upon. 
I  allude  to  the  management  of  trees  of  various  stages  of 
groTTth,  which  h-.\e  been  utterly  neglected  during  the 
whole  period  of  that  growth — say  Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  and 
Beech.  As  fsr  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  solicit  in- 
format'on  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  trees,  of  from  25 
to  30  years'  growth,  averaging  6  to  8  inches  ia  diameter, 
in  a  toltrably  thriving  condition,  with  rather  bushy  heads, 
and  having  branches  projecting  nearly  half  the  diameter 
of  the  truiik,  from  10  to  15  feet  from  the  ground,  grow- 
ing in  narrow  shps  of  coppice  and  in  hedge-roKs.  Should 
these  limbs  be  amputated  ?  and  if  60,  at  what  distance 
from  the  trunk,  and  at  what  period  of  the  year  ? 
Should  the  heails  be  thinned  out .'  and  if  so,  should 
it  be  dons  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches  ar#-lopped, 
or  in  the  scceeecling  year  ?  Should  this  ba  done  boldly 
and  unsparingly,  or  gradually  and  with  ciuticn  ?  If  the 
large  branches  are  lopped,  s'uould  the  cut  part  be  pro- 
tected, and  by  what  means?  No  doubt  others  will  be 
glad  of  isformation  as  to  the  treatment  of  neglected  trees 
at  a  more  advancel  age;  but  such  correspond-mts  as 
have  had  experience  in  arboriculture,  would  easily,  at  a 
glance,  Sfe  through  the  whole  range  embraced  by  Ihie 
inquiry. — S'ilvuuus,  Crawley. 

American  Blight  of  Jpple  Trees. — Wi.shing  to  save 


the  time  and  trouble  of  my  horticultural  brethren,  allow 
me  to  address  lliem  and  point  out  a  very  easy  method 
of  effectually  attacking  this  destructive  m.ealy  bug  by 
which  our  Apple-trees  are  so  constantly  infested.  If 
you  Avill  pro',  ide  yourself  with  a  small  flat  brush,  shaped 
like  a  diamond,  and  measuring  about  5  iucbes  in  length 
by  2  inches  in  width,  and  whenever  you  pass  an  injured 
tree  will  usS  this  brush  in  scrubbing  the  infected  part, 
you  will  find  the  bug  disappear,  and  with  very  little 
exertion  on  your  part.  Unquestionably,  some  of  the 
iusects  which  He  more  immediately  under  the  rough 
bark-,  may  subsequently  appear,  but,  if  when  you  have 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  you  will  repeat  the  process,  and 
attack  your  new  e'r.emies  as  often  as  they  display  their 
downy  "bed,  you  will  soon  feci  that  your  espahers  and 
dwarf  standards  will  give  you  no  further  concern.  I 
say  Jiothing  as  to  tall  standards,  as  in  these  it  is  com- 
mi^nly  too  difiieult  to  reach  the  disease,  but  here  we 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  such,  large  trees 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  very  seriously  injured  by  this  aphis. 
When  first  I  became  acquainted  with  the  above  nuisance 
I  resorted,  as  is  cotnmon,  to  sulphurous  and  other 
fluid  mixtures  ;  but  these  are  applied  with  much  trouble 
and  answer  no  one  purpose  which  is  not  effected  in 
half  the  time  by  my  friend  the  brush.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  a  small  brush,  called  a  spoke  brush,  may  also 
be  used  with  advantage,  where  access  to  the  insect  is 
difiieult  from  the  range  of  the  branches.  Before  this 
plan  occurred  to  me,  I  lost  many  Espaliers  of  Non- 
pareil, and  other  Apple-trees,  but  since  that  time  I 
have  lost  none.  Be  prepared  with  the  brush  every 
spring. — B.  F. 

Age  of  Trees  in  Greenwich  Park. — An  inquiry  was 
made  some  weeks  ago  respecting  the  age  of  the  Elms 
and  Chesnuts  in  Greenwich  Park,  to  which  a  corre- 
spondent replied,  on  the  authority  of  Jlr.  Jesse,  that 
tiiey  were  supposed  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of 
Sir  John  Evelyn.  As,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  royal 
parks  have  been  supjiUed  for  a  period  of  160  years  from 
this  nursery,  I  have  been  induced  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  early  records  of  our  establishment,  and  find  that  on. 
the  17th  and  iuth  of  October,  1717,  a  large  quantity  of 
English  Elms,  Chesnuts,  and  Scotch  Firs,  were  supplied 
to  Greenwich  Park.  As  this  information  seems  to  have 
been  unattaiuable,  even  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  I  hope  what  I  have  now 
.stated  will  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters. — Robert  Hogg,  Bromploit  Faik  Nursery, 
London, 

Cropping  a  Kitchen  Garden. — It  has  occurred  to 
"  B.  D."  to  offer  the  following  statement  of  practical 
gardening  in  Grey's  Rectory  Gardens,  for  the  columns 
of  the  Chronicle.  "B.D."  spares  no  expense  in  in- 
quiring after  and  in  purchasing  the  choicest  seeds  and 
plants  for  cultivation  at  Grey's,  wherever  they  can  be 
procured.  "  B.  D."  has  arranged  his  list  alphabetically, 
hi  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  articles  enume- 
i-ated  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  him  possible  that  some 
of  the  distant  readers  of  the  CJtronicle  may  derive 
instruction  from  its  perusal ;  and,  perceiving  a  state- 
ment of  the  best  seeds  and  plants,  known  at  the  present 
day,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  experience 
of  "  B.  D."  in  effecting  purchases,  after  his  list,  and  in 
extending  their  Kitchen  Garden  cultivation,  as  far  as 
"  B.  D."  does,  from  the  sole  delight  he  takes  in  the 
several  processes  of  horticulture. 

Cropping  Practised  in  a  Private  Garc.cn. — Artichoke  —  The 
Glf'be.  Aubergine  (or  Melonp^ue),  in  fi-'rclng  pit— lilue  Egg 
Plant.  ^i;;7u;'//^us—Battersea,  Giant  and  Reading  sorts.  Beuna 
— Mazagan,  Vi'indsor  Bread,  Swortt  Long  Pod,  Scarlet  Runner, 
F'-reign  Striped,  nanie  cot  tino-.vn ;  White  Haric  it,  Brown 
Dwarf,  Marshall's  Prolific.  Sect— White's  Fine  New  Deep  Red. 
Broccoli — Enmstone,  "Walcheren,  Jlalta,  Chappell's  Cream, 
Early  Purple  Cape,  Fine  Early  Imperial,  and  the  Winter "V/hite. 
Caiiu^L's— Portuguese  Couve  Tronchmia,  'Victoria,  Sugar  Loaf, 
Waite's  Hardy  Colewort,  aCLCst  useful  vegetable;  the  Penton, 
Early  Yoik,  Matchless,  Nonpareil,  New  Edrly  Dwarf,  Brussells 
Sprouts,  the  seed  genuine  and  direct  from  ttie  Netiierlands. 
C"VliJlou-er~L2irgc  White,  abundance  of  plants  saved  from  the 
late  severe  weather.  Capsicums  ~li3.iied  in  pots  in  the  forcing- 
pit.  CeJer^— Seymour's  Red  Giant,  the  Wiiite  Solid.  Carrots 
— Scarlet  Studlcy,  Long  Orange,  James's  Fine  New,  Short- 
topped,  German  Short  Sweet,  seed  direct  from  Germany;  the 
S'.iriey  Carrot.  Cucvinl/eis—AAea's  V:clory,  the  Crowsley 
Long,  Craig's  PrJiOc,  Elicit  Piickly,  Wood's  Fine  Ridge, 
Mason's  Ridge,  the  Siou,  the  Henley  Long,  an  early  and  quick 
growing:  Cucumber.  Endives  —  Balavian,  White  Curled, 
Green  Curled.  Lee':s — Seed  Bed,  for  planting  out.  Lettuces 
—  Chinese,  Dutch  Brown,  Large  White  Cos,  the  Asiatic, 
Ady's  Fine  'White  Cos,  the  Union  Cabbage.  JI/c/uhs— Greek 
Winter  and  Greek  Summer  (seed  from  fruit  raised  in  Ce',^ha- 
loDia),  the  Cabul,  Water  Melon  from  Bombay,  the  Becch- 
V.  ood.  Netted  Cantaloupe,  French  Rock,  Calder.stone,  and  Wyfo'd 
Green  Flesh,  both  first-rate ;  Snow's  Prolific  Green  Flesh,  the 
Conservative,  p'lne  Scarlet  Flesh,  h:gh  flavour  and  rich. 
Mwiliro'^ms — Two  beds,  on  the  floor  of  forcing-pit.  Nasturtiitm 
^(or  Indian  Cre^s),  two  varieties,  one  deep  red.  Onions— Large 
Spanish  \^hite,  Portugal  Onion,  Silver-Skinned  for  pickling; 
the  Reading,  the  Large  Deptlord,  James's  Fiiie  Large  Keeping 
Onion,  the  Strasburg,  and  the  Welch,  both  invaluable  for 
winter  growth,  defying  the  frosts.  Parsnips— CommziU  and 
Large  Swelling,  Guernsey,  Flollow-Crowued,  Turnip-Rooted. 
Slam  (See  Loudon's  Encycloptedia).  PaTstey—Th&  Curled,  the 
Double,  the  Hamburgh.  PfU5— Morgan's  Superb  or  Wonderful 
(Torquay,  Devon),  a  nsagnificent  Pea,  Knight's  Tall  Marrow, 
Knight's  Dwarf  Green,  Scyinetar,  the  British  Queen,  Pritice 
Albert,  Roncevalle,  Thompson's  Early  Dwarf,  New  "Victcria, 
tall;  the  Matchless,  Shilling's  Early  Grotto,  i'oiu^ees— Ash- 
leafed  Kidney,  Walnut-leafed  Kidney,  Black  Lancasiiire 
Kidney,  Jersey  Blue.  Cork  Red  Apple,  direct  from  Ireland; 
Grey's  Red,  Winter-keeping  ditto,  Grej 's  Red  Kidney,  Black 
NiKger,  Dutch,  to  serve  for  young  Potatoes  in  winter  ;  Red  and 
Whites  [with  large  tubers),  from  the  chalky  u|)tand  districrs  of 
South  Oxfordshire,  and  inucli  esteemed.  Pot  Hcihs  —  {Jardin 
Patager),  Srfge,  red  and  white,  Winter  Savory,  Tarragon, 
Borage,  Pot-. Marigold,  Mint,  spear  and  pepper,  Tliyme 
common  and  lemon,  S'.veet  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Tansey,  Cf.mo- 
mile.  Pennyroyal,  Horse  radish.  Rudi^/tes— White  Turnip, 
Silmon  Red  Long,  Sh'-rt-top,  Spanish,  bb-c'^  and  hot,  Chinese, 
seed  bad.  il';sjr;«e;-n'cs— Fastolff,  the  Bcenive,  Early  Prolific, 
Large  Red  Antwerp,  White  Antwerp.  /!/iK4cr4 -Myatt's  arid 
Early  Red.  Suroys— The  Green  and  the  Yellow  ."lorts,  the  latter  a 
very  dclicite  vegetable.    Salsi/i/Seoiioneta,  small  Salading, 


Mustard  arid  Cress,  &c.  St^allots — grown  Willi  the  most  perfect 
success  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Cardeiurs' 
Cttroiiiclc  of  the  present  year.  Spintic/i—The  New  Zealand, 
well  soaked,  and  in  pots  in  forcing-pits,  the  Triangle,  the 
Round.  Seiikah  Beds— never  over  forced,  and  therefore  very- 
strong  and  prolific.  Strawtierries -Ecariet,  the  Old  Haiitbois, 
a  delicious  fiuit;  the  Einjieror,  Keen's  Seedling,  on  the  open 
borders,  and  in  puts  in  forcing-pit;  the  Elton,  tiie  British 
(3iietn,  the  Alpine,  of  which  1  picked  a  plateful  at  the  end  of 
December  last;  Wood  Strswhei'ry,  abundtnit ;  Large  white  and 
red  sorts  on  okl  beds.  S't/rnjy;^  —(garden,  for  table),  sown  with 
ni\\ed  soot  anil  coal-arjhes,  fi'^ely  sifted,  and  nccasiorially  dressed 
with  this  iTii-xture.  to  keep  off  the  fly  when  growing'.  Tomatoes 
— sown  in  pots,  in  the  f'  rcing-pit,  for  vilantirig  out  aaainst  a 
warm  south  wall,  sheltered  well  from  cold  winds — B.  D.,  Greys. 

Mode  oj  Renooating  Fruit-trees. — 1  am  not  aware 
whether  the  following  experiment  has  ever  been  tried 
by  others,  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  preserving  many 
a  valuable  tree  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction, 
and  I  can  answer  for  its  complete  success.  Seven  years 
ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  very  old  Green-gage  Plum- 
tree  ;  the  heart  of  the  tree  was  completely  gone,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  few  poor  sickly  branches,  quite 
unable  to  bear  fruit ;  it  was,  in  appearai'.ce,  a  total  decay 
of  nature  ;  and  it  was  evident,  unless  some  immediate 
remedy  could  be  apjilied,  that  life  must  quickly  depart. 
I  procured  two  barrowsful  of  rich  loam,  one  of  common 
road-sand  or  scrapings,  and  tliree  of  fre.sh  cow-dung  ; 
incorporating  them  well  and  applyingthe whole  mixture 
to  the  tree  ;  covering  up  the  trunk  and  branches  to  the 
height  of  3  feet,  but  placing  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
border,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  old  roots  :  this  vv-as  done 
in  April,  and  on  examining  the  tree  the  following  sum- 
mer, I  found  that  the  old  branches  had  sent  out  roots  so 
strong,  and  in  such  quantity,  as  to  have  completely  filled 
the  compost,  and  even  to  have  pushed  through  it  into 
the  border  ;  the  branches  also  made  some  strong  young 
wood,  and  continued  to  grow  and  bear  some  of  the  finest 
Green-gages  I  ever  saw.  The  mixture  gradually  works 
its  way  down,  and  in  a  year  or  two  is  no  detriment  to 
the  appearance  of  the  border  ;  and  even  if  it  were  some 
slight  eyesore,  it  would,  in  the  opmion  of  many,  be 
am[)ly  compensated  by  the  renewed  vigour  of  an  old 
and  valuable  tree  ;  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  young  oue,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  many  years  in  coming  to  a 
beai'ing  condition.  I  am  again  trying  the  same  experi- 
ment with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable  result.— «/.  L. 
Snow,  Sici7it07t  Gardens,  Bedule. 

Rock  Flanls. — In  a  recent  short  list  of  select  rock- 
plants  with  which  you  furnished  a  correspondent,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  one  might  have  found  a  place, 
to  which,  for  its  many  most  desirable  qualities,  I  would 
give  a  place  were  I  limited  to  ever  so  few  plants;  I  mean 
the  Welch  Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia.  It  flowers 
almost  as  early  as  the  winter  Aconite,  is  evei-green, 
hardy,  compact,  most  lovely  when  in  flower,  continues 
in  flower  for  weeks,  is  indifferent  to  soil,  if  it  have  but 
some  chips  of  micaceous  sandstone,  and  equally  indifferent 
to  aspect  if  it  have  but  the  sun.  It  bears  frequently 
dividing— indeed,  does  the  better  for  it.  There  is  a 
Scotch  variety,  which  is  of  more  robust  habit,  and  merits 
all  the  praise  I  have  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  other. 
—  GUpinetto. 

Labels.—  Something  was  said  in  the  Chronicle  some 
weeks  ago  about  labels  for  fruit-trees.  As  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  well  suited,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  oue  I  inclose,  which  has  been  in  the  open 
air  ten  years,  and  is  cut  out  of  waste  zinc,  I  send  Jt 
for  your  approval. — //.  [This  is  a  circular  piece  of 
ziue  struck  out  by  a  steel  punch,  secured  by  a  copper 
wu'e,  and  stamped  with  a  number.  The  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  renders  necessary  a  reference  to  a  book  or  list, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  number  means ;  which  we 
agree  with  "H."  is  no  objection  at  all  ia  private  gardens.] 

Potatoes.~~Ei2LT\y  in  January  last  I  planted  a  plot  of 
ground  with  Soden's  early  Oxford  Potatoes  ;  half  of 
the  plot  I  planted  with  cut  sets,  the  other  half  with 
whole  Potatoes.  They  were  all  planted  5  inches  in 
depth,  and  were  not  covered  with  any  manure  or  litter 
of  any  kind.  The  frost  has  not  injured  the  whole 
Potatoes  in  the  least,  as  they  have  all  come  up  and  are 
looking  very  healthy  ;  but  it  has  entirely  destroyed  the 
cut  sets  ;  they  were  all  planted  in  a  stiff  damp  soil, 
wdiich  was  frozen  for  several  inches  below  them. — C.  J. 
Perry,  Handsworlh. 

Nurseryme7i's  Advertisements. — "What  a  rascal!" 
we  all  exclaim,  when  we  read  the  article  headed  as 
above  in  last  week's  Chronicle.  Not  only  is  such  con- 
duct dishonourable,  however,  but  it  is  the  worst  policy 
a  man  can  pursue  ;  and  now  we  Iiave  condemned  this 
unworthy  tradesman,  let  us  say  a  word  on  the  side  of 
some  'who  receive  orders  where  no  puffing  advertise- 
ments are  resorted  to.  How  often,  after  goods  are 
duly  sent,  and  commissions  faithfully  e,\ecuted,  are 
we  kept  out  of  our  money  1  How  many  respectful 
applications  do  we  make  representing  that  the  terms 
agreed  upon  were  for  cash  2  How  often  do  we  call, 
and  find  "  Not  at  home  ? "  Tiie  writer  of  this  has 
walked  for  half  an  hour  before  the  door  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  army,  and  has  not  even  been  asked 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  servants'-hall,  though  he  has  sent 
io  his  card  ;  and  then,  when  an  audience  has  been 
granted,  has  been  dismissed  with — "  I'll  send  you  a 
check!"  which checkhas, of course,neverheeusent.  Now, 
let  any  one  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  dishonour 
of  the  nurseryman  and  the  dishonour  of  the  purchaser? 
Little  is  thought  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former 
case  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  not  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction.— A  Tradesman. 

Strawberries. — The  following  is  my  method  of  obtain, 
ing  these  early  : — In  the  beginning  of  July,  or  as  soon 
as  plants  can  he  obtained  from  laterals  or  runners,'  I 
place  3-iuch  pots  filled  with  good  strong  lo.^ni  under  each 
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n  UANO,  of  tlie  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
UT  10(.  lOs.  tolU.  per  ton;  ICIIABOE  M.  5s.  to  7(.  per  ton, 
iccordin^  to  quuntity ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Di*.  Ure. — Wm. 
^OBTllcOTT,  ly,  Uuod-lane,  Fenc'luirc-h-stri.'Ct^ 
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The  influence  of  the  depth  upon  the  iahoiir  of 
plougliinn^,  ^vliich  is  the  next  branch  of  our  subject 
to  which  we  ought  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  one  on  which  there  is  obviously  so  much 
to  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  space,  we 
are  obliged  to  postpone  it  ;  and,  therefore,  at 
present,  we  shall  publish  what  evidence  our  dyna- 
imometer  has  given  as  illustrative  of  the  influence 

or  VELOCITY  UPON  DRAUGHT  IN  PLOUGHING. 

Mr.  PusEY  found  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
horses  walked  exerted  no  influence  upon  the 
draught  of  the  plough  ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  result,  as  given  in  books,  of  experiments 
upon  friction,  which  indicate  the  entire  indepen- 
dence of  friction  on  velocity.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  Mr.  Pusey's  report  ou  this 
subject : 

Time  reqmred  to  Draught  of 

plough  an  acre.  Plouj^h. 

Hrs.  Miu.  Stones. 

7       20  23 

6       30  23 

4        0  22 

3        8  24 
The  following  figures,  it  will  be  observed,  indicate 
the  same  truth  : — 


Kate  of  going 

per  houi'. 

Miles. 

2-1 

34 


BEVERSTONE  WHEEL  PLOUGH. 
FuKiiow  4  X  y 


Rate  pek  Houe  ;— 2i  miles.  5  miles. 

FERGUSON'S  SWING  PLOUGH. 
. FuREow  4  X  9.. 


presented  in  Pigs.  1  and  3,  was  taken  when  at  work 
in  the  ordinary  manner  j  the  horses  in  each  case 
were  then  made  to  double  their  speed,  in  fact  to 
draw  the  plough  through  the  ground  at  a  trot,  and 
the  results  are  indicated  in  Pigs.  2  and  4.  There 
is  certainly,  iii  each  case,  a  slight  increase  in  the 
draught  of  the  ploughs,  but  so  slight,  when  we  con- 
sider that  their  velocity  was  chvhletl,  that  what  in- 
crease there  is  may,  with  justice,  be  attributed  to 
the  inability  of  tlic  ])loiiK-liman  to  preserve  the  depth 
at  which  ho  was  ploughing. 

One  point,  liowcver,  wliich  indeed  might  have 
been  expected,  is  well  indicated  by  these  figures, 
viz  ,  the  great  increase  of  irrcgularily  in  the  draught, 
consequent  on  an  increase  of  velocity  ;  a  stone  in 
the  soil,  on  which  the  point  of  the  plough  share 
should  impinge  with  double  the  ordinary  velocity, 
vvoidd  obviously  cause  a  momentary  strain  upon  the 
dynamometer  of  double  the  ordinary  intensity  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  from  these  figures,  that  while 
the  avcrurje  draught,  represented  by  thom,  is 
scarcely  at  all  aficctcd  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
ploughs  were  drawn,  the  oscillations  in  draught 
were  doubled  in  extent. 

The  independence  of  the  draught  of  any  agricul- 
tural implement  ou  the  rate  at  which  it  is  drawn 
through  the  ground,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ; 
it  indicates  the  importance  of  employing  draught 
animals  which  nalurally  walk  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Such  animals  with  the  same  effort,  get  through 
double  the  work  of  those  of  more  sluggish  move- 
ment : — with  the  sume  effort ;  and,  therefore,  at  no 
greater  expense  to  the  farmer.  The  employment 
of  active  animals  is,  obviously,  one  of  the  most 
influential  methods  of  diminishing  the  expense  of 
horse-labour. 


EiTE  PEE  HoDE  :— 2J  miles.  5  mites. 

Two  ploughs  were  tried,  the  one  a  swing  and  the 
other  a  wheel  plough  ;  the  draught  of  each,  as  re- 


We  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  last  year 
about  this  time,  to  the  importance  of  mowing  or 
FLAGGING  THE  Wi-iEAT  CROP  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth,  wherever  from  over-luxuriance  it  is 
liable  to  be  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains.  The 
neccssitj'  and  advantage  of  this  operation  are 
doubly  great  this  year — last  season  was  a  very  drj' 
one,  and  few  Wheats  grew  too  much  to  leaf;  this 
season,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  of  late  more 
than  usually  wet. 

On  walking  through  our  Wheat-fields  yesterday, 
the  advantage  of  flagging  the  plant,  where  it  has 
been  done,  was  so  apparent,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  operation  where  it  remains  to  be  performed  was 
so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  avoid  again  alluding  to 
the  subject.  The  advantage  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  removal  of 
its  broad  overhanging  leaves  destroys  the  ability  of 
the  plant  to  carry  rain-water,  and  hence  renders  it 
no  longer  liable  to  be  overloaded  with  it ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  removal  of  these  leaves  lets 
the  light  in  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  thus 
places  it  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  woody  fibre,  and  therefore  favourable  to 
the  increase  of  that  stiflriess  of  straw  upon  which  the 
crop  at  harvest  so  much  depends. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  the  ear  is  liable  to  injury. 
Before  undertaking  it  one  of  the  plants  should  be  cut 
open,  and  the  position  and  length  of  the  young  ear 
ascertained  ;  excepting  in  very  forward  plants,  it  will 
not  be  half  an  inch  long,  and  it  cannot  be  hurt,  if  the 
scythe  be  only  set  so  as  to  cut  oft'  the  leaves  just  at 
the  place  where  they  begin  to  bend.  What  is  cut 
oft' should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  field  ;  its  value  as 
fodder  will  not  compensate  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crop  in  its  removal,  and  it  will  soon  wither,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  growing  plant. 


As  was  stated  in  a  previous  Number  of  this  Paper, 
the  dift'usion  amongst  farmers  generally  of  what  is 
already  known  and  practised  by  the  few  of  them  in 
our  best  cultivated  districts  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
most  efticient  Method  or  Improving  British  Agri- 
culture. More  good  will  probably  be  done  thus, 
and  with  greater  economy  too,  than  by  increasing 
the  number  or  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  nu- 
merous labourers  now  working  on  the  junction  lines 
of  agriculture  with  the  sciences  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  true,  that  the  farmer  has  of  late 
years  become  deeply  indebted  to  the  chemist  and 
geologist  for  important  suggestions  and  explanations 
of  practice  ;  and  there  is  still,  no  doubt,  room  for 
great  improvement  in  our  best  systems  of  farming — 
improvements  which  have  been,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be,  indicated  by  scientific  men ;  but 
there  is  such  a  vast  difli'erence  between  the  practice 
of  those  who  farm  well  and  that  of  the  many  below 
them  on  the  scale  of  excellence,  that  great  national 
good  would  undoubtedly  arise  from  an  improvement 
in  the  management  of  the  latter  class,  though  that 
of  the  former  should  for  a  long  time  remain  sta- 
tionary. 

This  is  precisely  the  opinion  of  M.  J.  E.  Dezei- 


meris,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  February  Numbers  of 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences ; "  while,  however,  his  clever  pai)er  "  On  the 
most  Economical  Methods  of  Imjjroving  Farm  Ma- 
nagement" liglitl}'  indicates  experience  as  the  only 
safe  guide   fur  the  farmer  to  follow,  it  is  certainly 
vyanling  injustice  to  the  exertions  of  scientific  men, 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  agriculture  has  already 
derived  much  benefit.     The  following  passage  from 
this  paper   exhibits   the   author's   opinion   on   this 
subject :— "  On    looking   at   the   best   works   with 
which   our  agricultural   literature  has  been  lately 
enriched,   it    appears    as   if  agriculture   were    not 
considered   to   be    the   art    of   drawing   from    the 
soil  the  greatest  value  of  produce,  but  as  the  art 
of  explaining  the   mode  of  this  production.     The 
explanations,   too,   which   are   given,  certainly  ex- 
hibit   great   ability,   and    each   is   very    plausible 
when  examined  by  itself,  but  they  have  the  mis- 
fortune  of   being   contradictory,  and  this   hinders 
us    from    believing    any    of   them,   excepting   the 
latest.       For    oxamjde — one    kind    of    plant    has 
grown   12  or  1.5  years,  and  dies;  another,  of  the 
same  si)ecies,  planted  in  its  place,  will  not  grow,  but 
one  of  another  kind  will  succeed  perfect! j'.     Why  is 
this  ?    If  you  would  know — science  will  give  you  ten 
reasons  for  the  one  you  demand,  of  which,  of  course, 
nine  are  not  true.     A  practical  man  cannot  tell  you 
iL-hij — but  he  knows  the  fact,  and  when  opportunity 
off'ers  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Again, 
land  which  the  first  year  will  yield  an  admirable 
crop  of  Peas,  will  yield  but  a  poor  one  on  the  se- 
cond, and  a  miserable  one,  if  you  force  it  to  grow 
the  same  crop,  on  the  third  year.     Why  is  this  ? 
We  may  have  felt  sure  of  the  reason  one  year,  but 
the  experience  of  the  noxtprovesituntenable.  Again, 
grain  crops  do  not  aft'ect  land  which  has  previously 
yielded  grain.  Well — here  is  a  theory  to  explain  the 
circumstance  to  you.    But, patience  ! — the  statement 
is  not  absolutely  true.     Experience  throws  doubts 
upon  it.     Wheat,  indeed,  comes  badly  after  Wheat  ; 
very  badly  if  the  crop  be  repeated  ;  and  miserably  if 
insisted  upon.     Rye  will  not  grow  well  after  Rye, 
nor  will  Oats  succeed  after  Oats.    Barley,  however, 
succeeds  after    Wheat,  though  the  latter  will  not 
grow  well  after  Barley.     Well,  says  theory,   here 
is  the  explanation,  or   rather  here   are  two,  four, 
six  dift'ereut  cx])lanations  ;   choose  for  yourselves." 
All   this   merrinrent   upon  the   imperfect  state   ia 
which  tlie  theory  of  agriculture  still  exists,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  the  attention  of  readers  more 
entirely   upon   experience,  as  the  only  safe  guide 
to   agricultural  improvement.     But   experience   in 
farming,  it  may  be  objected,   is  as  variable  as  its 
theory ;  and  were  it  not  thatthere  are  oneortwo  well- 
established  points  which  all  experience  sanctions, — 
and  on  which,  by  the  way,  M.  Dezeimeris,  you  will 
find  scientific  men  to  be  even  more  entirely  agreed 
than  those  whose   knowledge   is   only  practical^ 
it  would  certainly  be  as  ill  fitted  to  guide  us  as  the 
other.     Indeed,  as  regards  the  passage  translated 
above,  the  assertion  with  which  it  commences  is  not 
true,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  nor,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  author's  argument  for  the  superiority 
of  experience  over  theory  as  a  guide  to  improved, 
agriculture,   would  his  illustrations  of  agricultural 
practice  be  admitted  as  true  by  i?»^&A  farmers.  Seed- 
producing  crops  ought  not  to  follow  one  another  in 
successive  years  on  the  same  land,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  Barley  and  Wheat  are  exceptions   to 
this  general  rule.     And  as  regards  our  agricultural 
literature,  we  think  it  testifies  perfectly  to  the  im- 
portance of  correct  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  the  true  theorjf  of  it.     The 
object  of  late  writers  on  agriculture,  in  this  country 
at    any    rate,    has    been    two-fold.       Some    have 
endeavoured  to  explain  farm-practice,  and  others 
to  describe  it.     The  writings  of  Johnston,  Play- 
fair,  Solly,  and  others,  exhibit  the  eff"orts  of  the 
former   class,  and    the   reports   of   local    farming-, 
elicited  by  the  patronage  of  our  national  agricultural 
societies,   witness    the   endeavours  of   the    latter. 
Farmers,   doubtless,    benefit  from    both   of    these 
classes,  though,  as  we  stated  at  first,  probably  no 
agricultural  work  possesses   such   usefulness  as   a 
true  report  of  the  details  and  results  of  farming  in 
a  well-ct^tivated  district. 

It  is  from  an  examination  of  such  reports  of  dis- 
tricts in  various  countries,  and  in  various  ages,  that 
M..  Dezeimeris  makes  the  following  deduction  : — 
He  says,  "  if  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  agricultural  reports  of  travellers  in  various 
countries,  or  in  dift'ereut  provinces  of  the  same 
country,  he  will  be  struck,  not  only  with  the  extreme 
variety  in  the  details  of  their  cultivation,  but  also 
with  the  extreme  uniformity  of  one  result  which 
everywhere  prevails,  and  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  Everywhere  and  always  the 
produce  of  a  farm  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
manure  produced  upon  it,  and  therefore  to  the 
extent  of  it  which  is  set  apart  for  the  food  of  stock. 
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compared  to  that  of  the  portion  occupiedby  exhaust- 
ing crops."  This  statement  is  illustrated  by  reference 
to  many  instances,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
truth.  M.  Dezeimekis,  speaking-  of  these  instances, 
says,  ''  all  those  facts  are  truths  so  palpable,  so 
simple,  that  one  would  suppose  there  is  no  one  who 
(Joes  not  know  them,  and  act  upon  them.  Such  an 
idea,  however,  would  be  most  erroneous.  V/ere  these 
principles  generally  recognised  and  acted  upon, 
agriculture  would  everywhere  be  excellent.  Is  it, 
then, everywhere  so  good  ?  For  one  well-cultivateil 
district,  on  the  contrary,  are  there  not  20  where  the 
farming  is  miserable  ?  And  yet,  what  is  required 
to  remodel  and  perfect  that  of  the  worst  ?  Just  one 
thing — so  simple  it  seems  ;  let  the  farmer  devote  to 
the  cultivation  of  food  for  his  stock  at  least  one-half 
of  his  occupation." 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  true  basis  of  any  general 
agricultural  improvement.  M.  Dezeuieris  promises 
in  a  future  article,  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a 
comparison  of  French  and  British  agriculture. 
Should  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  we  shall 
not  ftiil  to  bring  his  remarks  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 


ELECTRO-CULTURE. 
I  A3I  obliged  to  you  for  having  inserted,  and  to  your 
con'espondcnt,  "A.  H.,"  for  having  written  the  letter  -ii  one  plot, 
that  appears  in  your  G'!2slte  of  the  17th  iust.,  for  these 
reasons  : — 1st.  It  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  laying 
tefore  your  readers  a  few  of  tlie  facts  and  experiments, 
lioth  ancient  and  modern,  for  and  against  the  assertion 
that  plants  are  influenced  by  electricity,  artificially  ap- 
plied. 2dly.  It  enables  me  to  give  some  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  height  of  poles  and-  size  of  plots,  &c.  ; 
and  lastly,  to  correct  errors  that  have  crept  into  the 
Tarious  papers  and  journals,  wlien  speaking  on  tins 
snbject. 

Your  correspondent,  "  A.  H.,"  places  much  im- 
portance on  the  period  of  Ingenliouss's  experiments 
and  hook  (with  a  variation,  however,  in  so  short  a 
letter,  of  10  years).  If  your  readers  will  refer  to  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  vol.  vii.,  pages  8G0  and  801, 
they  will  find  that  one  of  tlie  earliest  experimenters  on 
plants  with  electricity  was  Mr.  Maimbray,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1746  ;  and  as  far  as  he  went,  they  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  its  utility  in  promoting  growth  and  e.aidier 
development  ;  also,  see  •'  Priestley's  History,"  Part  8, 
section  4.  The  next  of  the  earlier  savans  who  studied 
this  subject  was  the  Abbe'  NoUet,  as  detailed  in  his 
"  Rechercbes,"  and  in  "  Priestley's  History."  He 
made  "some  eomparative-rSperiments  on  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds,"  with  the  electidc  fluid  and  without  it, 
and  the  result  was  "similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Maimbray's." 
Then,  continues  the  same  Encyclopfedia — "  Similar 
experiments  were  made  by  M.  Achard,  of  Berlin,  and 
sevei-al  other  philosophers,  but  still  wjth  the  same 
result ;  until  Dr.  Ingenbouss  instituted  a  very  com- 
plete set  of  experiments,"  &c.,  '■  which  were  attended 
■with  very  opposite  results," — on  which  alone  "  A.  H." 
is  disposed  to  rely,  although  they  were  at  the  time 
opposed,  and  severely  animadverted  upon  by  M. 
Duvernier. 

"A.  H.'s"  statement  that  Dr.  Ingenbouss  found 
"  that  electricity,  even  in  its  most  concentrated  form — 
that  is,  as  lightuing  conducted  by  iron  —  produced 
no  sensible  effects  on  vegetation,"  requires  com- 
ment ;  for  we  are  admitted  to  the  belief  that  a  too 
powerful  and  too  transient  application  of  this  vit.al 
fluid  was  employed — similar  to  the  mode  of  Nairne, 
Banks,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  ex- 
cept that  they  produced  very  sensible  effects — decay 
and  death— which  analogy  would  have  predicted  by 
referring  to  the  evil  of  the  superabundance  of  stimuli 
on  all  creatures. 

To  resume,  Dr.  Cax-moy,  the  Abbe  D'Orraoy,  after 
lugenhouss's  caveat,  and  subsequently,  and  with  great 
force,  the  Abbe  Bertbolon,  give  further  coincident  tes- 
timony from  their  experiments  of  the  value  and  benefit 
of  this  agent.  How  is  it  that  those  seven,  and  several 
others,  are  to  be  disbelieved  ?  and  Ingenbouss,  and  his 
echo,  M.  Swankbardt,  believed  ?  The  presumption,  I 
humbly  suggest,  is  that  the  use  of  this  agent 
•was  not  laid  aside  as  incapable  of  useful  application, 
but  that,  by  a  reference  to  the  time,  it  was  swept  from 
the  memory  of  man,  and  many  of  its  early  experi- 
menters from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  consequences— want  of  free  com- 
munication between  countries  and  individuals,  .and  the 
high  prices  of  the  succeeding  struggle. 

Having  cited  many  of  the  older  experimenters,  I  will 
now  give  a  few  of  the  later  ones,  who,  from  experiment, 
favour  my  opinions  :— Messrs.  Cro.=;se,  of  Broomfield^ 
near  Taunton  ;  Pine,  of  Jlaidstone  ;  Weekes,  of  Sand- 
wich ;  Walker,  I  understand,  of  the  "  Electrical  Maga- 
zine ;"  M.  Wyatt,  your  correspondent  on  Onions 
electro-cultured,  as  in  your  Paper  of  the  lOtli  inst., 
signed  "  Beta  ;"  and  many  others  experimenting  with 
the  fluid  obtained  by  the  galvanic  arr.-.ngenient,  amongst 
■whom  the  Dutch  Tulip  growers,  in  giving  richness  of 
colour  to  the  flower,  &c.,  sliould  not  be  omitted. 

Your  readers  will  forgive  me  if  I  again  recite  my 
distinct  experiment  made  last  year  on  the  Eastern  eight- 
polo  plot.  It  was  electro-cultured  v.ith  poles  4  feet 
high  ;  when  the  Barley  was  6  inclies  high  it  was  very 
decidedly  of  a  darker  green  colour  than  the  surround' 


within  the  reach  of  tlie  suspended  wire's  power  of  at- 
traction ;  and  the  colour  was  partially,  but  equally 
clearly  restored  to  it  by  two  suspended  wires,  and  more 
lofty  poles  being  adjusted.  This  fact  was  to  me  the 
most  conclusive  of  all,  and  many  persons  saw  it  beside 
myself. 

If  I  add  the  evident  benefit  effected  by  electricity 
this  year  on  six  plots  of  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  each,  in  the  front  and  back  lawns  of  this  house, 
which  any  person  may  see,  .and  any  "  mortal"  has  the 
power  of  equabing ;  if  be  possess  also  the  necessary 
command  of  ground,  seed,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  the 
matter  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discerning  agriculturist. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  proper  height  of  the  poles,  or  rather 
of  the  lowest  suspended  wire,  where  more  than  one  is 
emjjloyed.  The  rule  is  to  have  the  lowest  wire  fully  fi 
to  8  feet  above  the  highest  probable  altitude  of  the 
vegetable  under  experiment,  when  at  its  full  growth  ; 
and  if  more  than  one  wire  is  .required  for  wider  or 
larger  plots,  there  ought  to  be  a  space  of  3  feet  in 
elevation  between  them.  The  reason  for  these  propor- 
tions depends  on  the  relative  attractive  powers  for  the 
electric  fluid  that  many  electricians  have  proved  to 
exist  between  the  points  of  plants,  and  points  or  edges 
of  m.efals  ;  the  former  being  three  to  four  times  more 
powerful  tlian  the  latter.  And  the  preference  given  for 
one  line  of  wires  arises  from  the  convenience  of  being 
then  enabled  to  bai-row  and  plough  without  removing 
any  of  the  arrangement  and  of  having  far  larger  areas 
This  removes  the  doubt  expi-essed  by 
your  correspondent  "Beta"  as  to  it  being  mott  likely 
that  electro-culturing  will  only  be  found  possible  in 
narrow  plots.  As  to  using  tlie  fluid  obtained  from 
xine,  copper,  t^c.  inagriculture,  the  expense  alone  would 
suggest  their  inappropriateness. 

The  following  are  the  areas  for  plots  as  given  by  me. 
Many  errors  having  been  observed  in  pei'iodicals  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  advisable  to  send  them  to  you  : — 
For  a  plot  of  2  acres  ....  129  by  75  yards  {tliis  is  deficient  5  yds). 

1  acre    ....    SS        55  exact. 

J  of  iin  acre    821-      i.\  ditto. 

4  ditto    7SJ      33  ditto. 

+  ditto    65        22  ditto. 

I  ditto    3G        16|  ditto  (wants  3  yards). 

And  similar  proportions  for  larger  areas,  in  which,  of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  suggested  above,  to  have 
two,  three,  or  more  suspended  wires. 

By  referring  to  pages  87,  88,  .and  89  of  Mechi's 
"Series  of  Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvement," 
except  as  above  corrected,  it  is  possible  to  pursue  ex- 
periments this  year  with  accuracy,  and,  I  believe,  a  cer- 
tainty of  success.  Even  "A. H."  maybe  induced  to 
try,  in  spite  of  Ingenhouss's  startling  discoveries.  That 
such  may  be  the  result  is  the  expectation  of  your  early 
and  constant  reader — R.  Dcii^ey  ForsieVj  Findi'assie, 
May  21. 


THE  DISEASE  AND  FAILURE  OF  THE  POTATO 
CROP  EXPLAINED. 
(Continued frr.im pnge  352.) 
I  come  now  to  state  an  instance,  and  one  of  many  that 
can  be  adduced,  which  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
supports  my  assertion,  viz.,  that  a  heavy  crop,  grown  in 
in  any  situation  or  soil,  will  always  be  found  to  produce, 
in  a  certain  degree,  degenerate  and  tainted  seed.  The 
following  is  a  letter  I  lately  received  from  Mr.  Cunning- 
bame,  tenant,  Harlaw,  in  the  parish  of  Currie.  This 
farm  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Mr.  Cunninghame  was  born  and  bred  on  the 
farm  (his  late  father  being  the  proprietor).  He  is  well 
known  by  bis  improvements  of  the  plough,  l^c.  ;  and  he 
is  very  particular  and  careful  in  all  his  farming  opera- 
tions, taking  a  great  interest  in  them,  personally  super- 
intending all  the  operations ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
his  statements  can  be  imphcitly  depended  on.  The  ex- 
periment (if  I  may  call  it  one)  might  have  been  more 
minutely  described  ;  but  as  the  broad  feature  of  the 
case — the  cause  of  failure — is  what  I  aim  at,  it  is  of  much 
less  importance.  It  may  be  asked.  How  is  the  failure 
now  so  universal  under  all  systems  of  management,  even 
extending  .to  the  uplands  ?  I  answer,  that  the  system  of 
management  is  now  nearly  alike  in  all  places,  soils,  and 
situati  ins,  both  at  home  and  .abro.ad  ;  that  the  cultivator 
of  the  root  finds  that  excessive  manuring  produces 
heavy  crops  ;  and  the  same  pernicious  system  is  now 
followed  by  the  hill-farmers,  as  many  find  the  seed- 
trade  a  profitable  one  ;  and  the  quantity  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  the  requisite  stimulus — the  dunt/hill  ,- 
and  the  late  discovered  manures  have  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  stock  of  manure  for  the  Potato-crop.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cunninghame's  letter  :  — 

"Karl.aw,  May  5,  1845.  My  dear  Sir,— The  new 
land  in  the  Bog-park  was  never  in  crop  in  my  remem- 
brance, either  white  crop  or  green.  I  drained  the  land 
every  furrow  :  they  were  old  round-about  ridges.  1 
ploughed  the  land,  and  part  of  it  I  sowed  with  Oats,  and 
liarrowed  the  Potato  land  along  with  wh.at  was  intended 
for  Oats.  In  the  spring  of  last  year — about  the  end  of 
April,  the  20th  or  24  th  of  the  month — I  employed  two 
men  to  plant  them,  and  put  them  in  with  the  spade :  they 
put  the  line  across  the  furrows,  and  made  a  rut  on  each 
side  of  the  line  ;  turned  out  the  sod,  put  in  the  dung 
.about  12  tons  per  acre,  and  then  returned  the  sod.  I 
employed  a  boy  with  a  hoe  .after  them,  to  blind  any  of 
the  chinks  ;  and  after  the  crop  was  well  brairded,  I  dug 
or  rather  scraped  with  a  spade  betwixt  the  drills,  which 
were  28  inches  wide,  and  about  20  days  after  I  drew  the 
scrapings  to  the  plants  with  a  hoe.  I  measured  several 
drills  at  lifting-time,  and  the  produce  was  nearly 


-  _  ^  ,  -, J. J  as  pos- 

Barley.      On    reaching  a   foot    in    height    it    lost   this    sible  100  4o?/s /cr  acre.     I  planted  one  drill  with  Irish 
deeper  colour,  as  its  points  collected  all  the  electricity    Cups,  and  the  crop  was  good  ;  one  drill  with  Buffs— they 


were  also  good  ;  one  drill  of  Reds,  from  Ratho  (the  low 
country),  which  turned  out  a  bad  crop  ;  the  rest  was 
from  Bigg.ar-sbiel,  all  Dons.  My  other  Potatoes  wei'e 
planted  in  the  field  adjoining.  About  the  middle  of  May 
I  gave  them  about  20  tons  of  dung  per  acre.  I  began 
about  the  first  v.'eek  of  October  to  lift  them,  and  lifted 
the  bog-crop  first,  and  they  were  all  pitted  on  the  same- 
plan  ;  the  pits  .about  4  feet  wide,  and  about  5  inches  taken 
out  of  the  bottom,  the  Potatoes  put  in,  covered  with 
straw,  and  afterwards  aljont  4  inches  of  earth.  I  put  in 
wooden  ventilators,  square  boxes  made  of  p.aling-rail, 
with  openings  .at  the  bottom,  about  2  feet  down  amongst, 
the  Potatoes,  and  the  other  end  .above  the  pit.  I  let. 
them  (the  ventilators)  stand  this  way  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  then  put  on  about  10  inches  of  earth  ;. 
as  soon  as  I  saw  an  appear.ance  of  frost  I  stopped- 
them  with  straw.  I  may  add  that  the  boxes  ran 
short,  and  I  finished  with  straw,  which  seemed  equally 
well  to  answer  tlie  purpose.  I  have  just  put  the 
last  of  the  Potatoes  in  the  barn  to-day,  to  cut  for  seed. 
Those  from  the  new  land  and  great  crop  do  not  appeai- 
to  be  so  good  seed  as  my  other  Pot.atoes,  which  were  not 
half  the  crop :  there  seems  to  be  more  blind-  eyes  amongst 
them.  My  going  or  cropping  hand  has  lain  twice  in  pas- 
ture during  the  last  15  ye.ars.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  any  of  the  seed  which  I  planted  could  be  heated 
after  cutting  ;  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  those  planted  had  been  heated  before  I  received  , 
them  :  of  course  they  have  not  been  heated  this  season. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  bog-land,  before  draining, 
was  all  naturally  wet.  The  reason  I  gave  it  so  little 
manure  was,  that  the  cattle  had  lain  in  that  part  of  the 
field,  and  the  land  was  enriched  from  that  circumstance.. 
— I  am,  &c.,  John  Cunninghame.  P.S. — My  brother 
at  Kenleith  got  some  seed  Potatoes  from  the  west 
country — nine  bolls  from  new  land,  and  one  from  going 
or  cropping  land — •  and  he  says  that  the  latter  is  the  best 
seed,  having  fewer  blind-eyes." 

The  above  completely  confirms  what  I  have  already 
advanced,  viz.,  that  a  heavy  or  over-grown  crop  of  Po- 
tatoes, in  any  soil  or  situation,  will  always  yield  bad  seed 
Potatoes  ;  and  that  over-cultivation  is  the  sole  or  chief 
cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  plant. 

It  seems  self-evident,  then,  that  the  crop  first  degene- 
rated in  the  rich  and  cultivated  districts  of  the  low 
country,  producing  curl  in  the  [ilant ;  that  as  the  culti- 
vation of  it  increased  the  curl  increased,  and  a  change  of 
seed  was  found  necessary  from  the  high  country ;  that 
within  these  10  j'ears  past,  in  addition  to  curl,  that 
blanks  or  entire  failure  of  the  plant  has  taken  place  in 
our  fields,  and  the  disease  of  curl,  and  the  complete  or 
partial  failure,  has  kept  pace  witli  the  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  stimulus  or  manure  applied  ;  and  that  the  first  bl.anks 
in  the  fields  have  appeared  to  have  continued  since  the 
manure  has  been  so  much  increased  to  the  crops,  viz., 
during  the  last  10  years,  the  quantity  of  manure  applied 
to  the  crop  having  been  increased  one-fourth  generally 
all  over  the  country,  as  the  increased  quantity  of  manure 
(when  the  crop  has  succeeded)  has  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  increased  the  return,  to  the  extent,  in  many  cases, 
of  one-third  more  Potatoes  ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
crop  has  been  doubled.  But  as  the  crop  is  increased  in 
quantity,  so  does  it  decrease  in  quality  j  and  very  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio. 

The  Potato  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate  ;  and  I  am 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  should  thrive  best 
in  an  early  soil,  and  in  warm  and  sheltered  situations,, 
allowing  it  at  the  same  time  sun  and  air  ;  and  whoever 
has  observed  the  immense  crops  raised  in  the  low 
country,  the  superior  quality  of  the  produce,  and  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  in  almost  all  early  soils, 
must  come  to  this  conclusion  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  I  will  allow  that  a  change  of  seed  from  the  high 
grounds,  .and  from  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  may 
still  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  both  the  high  and 
low  districts  of  the  country.  That  the  plant  has  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  bill-districts  free  of  curl  and  failui-e, 
is  no  argument  against  my  theory,  as  it  is  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  and  the  want  of  manure  that  li.ave  saved  it.  It 
not  only  has  received  less  manure — for  they  have  little 
to  give  it — but  it  has  not  received  at  its  roots  so  much 
of  that  heating  and  stimulating  article,  horse-dung  or 
stable-manure  ;  which  I  attribute  as  the  cause  of  assist- 
ing materially  in  the  deterioration  of  the  root.  The 
crops  also,  until  of  late  years,  have  not  been  so  often  re- 
peated on  the  same  soil ;  and  a  change  of  crop  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  any  plant. 
I  come  now  to  the  cure  or  remedy  of  the  disease,  or 
the  best  means  of  procuring  .and  raising  good  seed — as 
I  do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  good  seed,  and  the  best 
that  can  be  raised,  to  be  found  in  the  early  and  highly 
cultivated  districts.  It  must,  of  course,  be  obvious  to 
all,  th.it,  if  possible,  seed  should  be  obtained  from  South 
America  ;  but  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  procure 
more  than  a  very  limited  quantity,  we  ought  to  try  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  those  of  our  own  country,  I 
would  recommend  to  select  the  best  varieties,  and  raise 
from  the  apple  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to  have  the  best 
and  soundest  seed  for  present  planting — alw.ays,  of 
course,  avoiding  the  produce  of  a  great  crop,  grown  in 
any  situation  or  soil.  The  land  intended  for  seed  should 
be  ploughed  deep  in  the  autumn,  and,  if  possible,  by  the 
trench-plough.  The  drills  to  be  30  inches  wide,  and 
manured  moderately  with,  if  possible,  a  mixture  of 
earth  ;  and  if  earth  is  not  previously  mixed  with  the 
manure,  a  little  may  be  drawn  into  the  drills  above  the 
manure,  and  before  pkanting  the  seed.  Mr.  Dickson, 
Saughtou,  near  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  raising  good  crops  of  Potatoes,  is  very  judiciously. 
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t  jis  year,  iiiixiiii^  ail  ttie  luaiiure  imeiiUfd  lor  i'otatOL-s 
with  eartli.  Tlie  gioiiud  iiiteudtcl  for  feed  should  be 
planted  with  whule  Potatoes,  and  about  1-1  inches  apart  ; 
or  the  Potato  cut  in  two,  and  planted  at  1 U  inches — 
(both  may  be  trieili,  the  plants  to  be  placed  near  the 
the  surf.iee,  and  never  highly  earthed  U]i  by  the  plough, 
as  it  is  natural  for  the  tubers  of  the  ]'lant  to  run  up- 
wards ;  and  the  more  of  them,  in  r'pening,  that  may  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  (greened),  they  will  maUe  so 
much  the  b-jtter  seed.  To  be  taUen  up  rather  green  or 
uaripe  t'lan  otherwit-e,  but  approaching  to  a  rijie  state. 
To  bo  ]j!aeoil  in  pits  (in  aa  airy  situation),  at  about 
2i  feet  at  bottom  :  they  may  be  cariicd  u->  [iretty  high, 
and  the  pits  may  b3  n'.nue  of  a  tolerable  length.  They 
should  have  fii-st  a  liiile  earth  thiown  over  them — say 
half  an  inch — and  then  a  good  covering  of  straw,  finish- 
ing with  a  few  inches  deep  of  etulh,  as  it  is  the  straw 
which  will  defend  them  from  frost:  and  a  few  straw 
funnels,  at  short  dist,ances,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  seed  I'otatoes  should  be  planted  by  the  1st  of  May 
at  farthest.  In  the  late  districts,  as  the  seed  may  be 
injured  by  the  frost  before  taken  up,  they  could  be  well 
earthed  up  by  the  plough  a  short  time  before  the  fi'ost 
may  be  expected  ;  and  the  same  may  be  done  in  the  low 
country  ;  but  of  coui-se  they  do  not  run  an  equal  risU  so 
early  in  the  season,  although  we  all  know  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  frost  will  injure  the  Potato.  Those  not 
meant  fur  seed  ought  to  be  managed  much  in  the  same 
way ;  giving  tlie  land,  however,  more  manure,  and 
planting  deeper  ;  as  the  Potato,  if  greened,  will  of 
course  be  untit  for  food.  I  would  advise  the  experi- 
ment of  topj)iug  or  cutting  the  Potato-tops  when  too 
luxnriant.  it  may  he  done  in  this  way  : — A  person, 
with  a  common  harvest  reaping-hook,  about  the  time  of 
the  decay  of  the  blossom,  should  be  employed  to  go 
along  the  drills  and  cut  oif  the  tops,  about  2  inches  or 
so  below  the  blossom  :  this  will  not  only  prevent  them 
from  seeding,  but  will  check  the  luxuriance  of  the  stems, 
and  save  the  exhausted  roots  or  tubers. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  produce  of  any  over- 
grown or  luxuriant  wnite  crop  produced  inferior  seed  ; 
and  1  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  all  white  and 
green  crops  may  be  too  highly  cuhivated.  It  is  well 
known  that  Turnip-roots  rot  and  deciiy  prematurely 
from  the  application  of  too  much  manure.  I  have  also 
long  entertained  the  idea  that  smut  iu  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats,  has  always  arisen  from  over-cultivation  ;  and 
if  we  shall  find  out  the  cause,  we  can  have  less  diineulty 
m  finding  a  remedy.     I  therefore  hope  that  agricul- 

.  turists  will  assist  me  in  exploring  the  iield  of  over-cul- 
tivation, wliich  has  seldom  or  never  been  thought  of.  as 
almost  every  farmer  has  gone  on  upon  the"  principle 
that  too  min:h  stimulus  could  not  be  applied  :  the  crop 
may  have  been  too  luxuriant  to  be  profitable,  but  the 
degeneracy  of  the  seed  or  root  has  been  invariably  lost 
sight  of.  We  must,  then,  hear  iu  mind,  that  Dame 
Kature  may  be  assisted  or  followed  with  success  ;  but 
if  we  sliail  attempt  to  deviate  from  her  law,  we  are  sure 
£3  fail. 

-      Note The  author  of  "The  Problem  Solved,"  in  a 

Very  ingenious  treatise  on  the  subject,  has  pointed  out 
the  probable  efi'cets  of  cutting  the  Potato  in  the  spring 
or  bleeding  season,  and  also  on  producing  and  raising 
seed  from  the  apple.  In  planting  the  Potato  whole,  of 
course  this  objection  would  be  obviated. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  American  Early,  and  the 
Surinam  Potato  or  Yam,  have  not  been  known  to  fail. 
Keither  of  these  has  been  extensively  cultivated  ;  and 
although  not  an  absolute  failure,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  they  have  degenerated  ;  and  the  Yam,  for  this  and 
other  causes,  has  nearly  disappeared  from  our  fields. 
My  plea  is,  that  long-continued  and  extensive  cultivation 
will  finally  destroy  the  plant  ;  and  the  Surinam  and 
American  Eai'iy  form  no  exception  to  the  theory 
■advanced. 


DRAINING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  April  30,  the  following  comnmuication 
was  read  from  Mr.  Dixon,  of  With.am,  on  the  subject 
of  draining  : — 

■■  Wllham,  AprilW,  18-15. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  subject  of  draining  is  now  frequently 
adverted  to  and  discussed  at  your  council  meetings, 
•and  as  I  entertain  views  adverse  in  some  respects  to 
those  propounded  by  ill',  Parkes,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  them  by  letter,  as  no  other  mode  of  eommum- 
cation  seems  open  to  me.  The  two  prominent  advances 
-necessary  to  agricultural  improvement,  are  obviously 
drainuig  and  deepening  the  cultivaled  soil ;  these  must 
be  preliminary  to  all  others.  The  former  especially 
reqnii'es  great  practical  knowledge  of  soils,  and  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  execution,  far  more  than  I  believe  is 
usually  given  to  it  ;  hence  the  common  complaint  of 
failure,  even  where  large  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
the  work.  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I  am  anxious  that  this  subject  should  continue 
to  be  Ireely  discussed,  so  that  we  may  thus  get  at  the 
practice  iu  different  districts,  that  in  due  time  the 
Society  may  be  able  to  advocate  a  sound  practical  sys- 
tem for  the  guidance  of  all  interested.  It  seems  to  me 
that  at  present  the  inquiry  before  you  is  rather  how 
cheap  the  work  can  be  done  than"  how  well  1  Jlost 
■certainly  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Parkes  at  your 
last  meeting  is  not  borne  out  by  experienced  farmers  in 
tliis  county,  nor  can  I  find  an  advocate,  amongst  the 
many  I  have  eanversed  with,  for  the  inch  pipes  recom- 
mended by  you  and  Mr.  Parkes  at  the  discussion  of  the 
■Council  before  referied  to.  Draining  with  pipes  has 
been  a  practice  here  for  25  or  30  years,  and  the  prac 


tical  result  seems  unilormly  to  have  been  that  the  se- 
curity and  durability  of  the  work  is  very  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strer.gth  r.nd  size  of  the  pipe  employed, 
at.d  that  no  pijie  of  kss  than  2  inches  iu  the  diameter 
of  the  bore,  oilers  either  one  or  the  other.  I  intend  to 
ajipiy  this  remaik  to  sui face-draining  of  sound  land  ; 
sprii;g-drainiug  is  <^nitc  another  matter,  although  claim- 
ing equal  atteniiou  and  requiring  in  execution  much 
more  skill.  I  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  prominent 
points  which  appear  to  nie  to  be  especially  ihiportant  : — 

" '  That  drains  should  be  placed  as  deep  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  fall  of  the  outlet  will 
:iilov.'.  The  deeper  the  less  frequent  they  need  be. 
That  iu  all  cases  where  practicable,  they  should  be 
worked  in  parallel  lii:os  up  to  the  face  of  the  hill  or 
highest  point  of  the  field,  atid  not  across  the  iiieline  of 
ths  fall.  That  the  size  of  the  tile  or  pipe  should  not  be 
regulated  by  any  ascertained  quantity  cf  water  which 
falls  u|iou  a  given  space,  but  that  they  should  be  suf- 
!iciei:tly  large  not  only  to  let  out  water  but  also  to  admit 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  That  the  eye  of  a  ch'ainer  is 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  safety,  and  that  in  undula- 
ting surfaces,  and  in  fields  which  have  several  natui'al 
outlets,  the  work  should  be  set  out  by  a  man  capable  of 
mauagip.g  .a  spirit  level  or  a  theodolite.  That  tiles  and 
pipes  should  be  well  examined  before  they  are  used,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  sufiiciently  burnt  and  made 
with  good  clay.  That  the  tile  or  pipe  where  the  soil  is 
wet  and  soft  should  be  placed  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
the  trench  is  made,  and  that  no  thick  water  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  them,  in  order  to  prevent  a  deposi- 
tion of  silt.  That  durability  and  efiiciency  can  be  arrived 
at  in  no  other  way  than  by  using  substantial  well-made 
tiles  and  pipes,  which  will  bear  force  and  pressure  to 
give  thera  firnmess  and  accuracy  of  position,  without 
which  no  drain  can  be  considered  secure.  That  well- 
made  dridns  may  last  for  ages,  and  that  los.  or  20i'. per 
acre  in  extra  cost  for  good  pipes  or  tiles  is  not  worth 
consideration.  That  no  material  subject  to  decay 
should  be  used  in  the  construction  of  drains.' 

'•  To  these  few  suggesfious  I  wish  to  add  a  remark  or 
two,  on  pipe  and  tile  making.  Sufiicieut  caution  is  not 
commonly  practised  in  selecting  proper  clay.  The  very 
stiff  tenacious  clays  will  not  keep  ui  shape,  and  will 
crack  in  turning,  and  then  also  as  you  approach  the 
*red  brick'  clays  they  will  be  found  to  be  too  porous  j 
pipes  or  tiles  made  with  this  material  will  not  stand  the 
combined  action  of  frost  and  water  ;  stouey  clay  is  also 
highly  objectionable  from  the  diSieulty  and  expense  of 
cleaning  it.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  machine- 
makers  for  theie*  ingenuity,  but  they  are  apt  to  promise 
more  than  they  can  perform,  and  gentlemen  are  thus 
misled  and  become  disgusted.  I  have  had  considerable 
as  well  as  expensive  experience  in  this  matter,  and  I 
have  found  no  advantage  iu  making  the  articles  faster 
than  they  can  be  dried  and  put  into  the  kiln.  A  rapid 
production  is  no  savmg  of  expense.  I  find  that  by  ad- 
measurement that  16  of  my  2-inch  pipes,  without  sock- 
ets, fill  a  space  in  my  kiln  equal  to  36  of  your  1-iuch. 
The  difference  is  a  material  one  in  regard  to  cost.  I 
shall  titke  an  opportunity  in  a  few  days  of  sending  to 
Hanover-sc^nare  a  hamper  of  the  various  sized  tiles  and 
pipes  made  in  my  yard,  botli  for  surface  as  AveU  as  deep 
spring  draining,  and  such  as  have  been  and  are  used 
extensively  here.  I  have  received  at  present  no  inti- 
mation that  they  are  too  large. 

"  I  am,  dear  Su',  yours  very  faithfully, 
•■'  P.  Pusey,  Esq ,  M.P.  "'•  Hesrt  Disox." 

Communicatioiis  having  been  also  read  from  Sir. 
Raymond  B.arker,  Mr.  Allnutt,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  JM.P., 
on  the  draining  of  land,  an  interesting  discussion 
ensued  on  the  general  condi.ition,  particular  anomalies, 
and  details  of  practical  experience  connected  with  that 
subject. 

ON  THE  WASTE  OF  TOWN  JIANURE. 

"  The  neglecting  to  make  the  supply  of  water  operate 
on  the  town  drainage  prevents  the  application  of  valu- 
able refuse  for  productive  use  as  manure.  In  two  in- 
stances only,  that  of  Preston  and  Bui-y,  are  there 
attempts  maele  to  apply  the  refuse  of  the  towus  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  ;  but  these  attempts  are  very  feeble, 
and  produce  mere  evil  than  good.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  want  of  dilution  of  the  refuse,  which  uot 
only  ■would  prevent  the  escape  of  odour,  but  also  render 
the  manure  more  fit  for  reception  by  the  plants. 

"  It  is  a  recognised  principle  of  agriculture,  that  the 
excreta  of  those  animals  wliich  subsist  upon  a  certain 
kind  of  food,  form  the  manure  best  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ihe  same  food  ;  and  hence  the  refuse  of  a 
town  is  the  best  productive  manure  for  the  food  of  the 
residents  of  that  town.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value 
of  this  refuse  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  revenue 
derived  from  its  proper  application  would  form  ample 
funds  for  the  liqtiidation  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the 
sanatory  improvements  of  the  town,  and  leave  "a  surplus 
which  might  be  devoted  to  architectural  or  other  im- 
provements. The  lowest  sum  obtained  per  Scotch  acre 
for  meadows  iu  the  vicinity  of  EcUubugh,  irrigated  with 
the  refuse  of  that  town,  is  20/.,  and  the  average  amounts 
to  about  40/.  In  Jvlanchester  so  much  is  the  excreta  of 
the  town  valued  by  the  farmers  m  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Cheshire,  that  they  are  at  the  great  expense 
of  carting  .iw^ay  about  1500  tons  weekly  of  this  valuable 
refuse,  as  ascertained  by  an  enumeration  cf  the  carts 
laden  with  this  manure  which  pass  the  Cornbrook  toll- 
bar  ;  and  the  annual  return  of  Potatoes  from  this  source, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moore,  '  may  be  safely 
taken  at "300,000  loads.' 

"  Now,  when  the  transport  of  this  manure  by  cartage 


is  found  to  be  renuinerative,  the  profit  must  be  much 
more  cimsiderable  if  the  transport  were  effected  by 
water,  in  a  manner  similar  to,  but.  according  to  the  im- 
proved state  of  science,  more  cfiicient  than  that  in 
operation  in  Edinburgh  ;  tlio  difl'ercnce  iu  the  rate  of 
transport,  according  to  the  evidetice  of  Mr.  Ilav.ksley, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  4s.  for  cartage  and  2iJ.  for 
conveyance  by  suspension  in  water.     (.i--lb2.) 

"  A  few  facts  with  reference  to  the  economic  value  of 
the  c.\creta  of  a  town  should  be  kejit  in  view  in  consider- 
ing this  Ciuesiion.  Human  excrements  coniain  (with  the 
exception  of  one  ingredient — silicate  of  potash)  all  the 
conditions  essential  to  fertility.  Estimating  the  amount 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  effete  n]atter  of  one  man,  at  an 
amount  so  low  as  547  lbs.  per  annum  (1-J  ib.  urine,  1-J  lb. 
faeces  per  day),  so  rich  is  this  manure  iu  j.hospliates, 
th-it  the  collected  excrements  of  Iwo  men  would  suffice 
to  manure  an  acre  of  Wheat  or  of  Peas  ;  or  that  of  one 
man  a  whole  acre  of  Turnips,  supposing  the  green 
herbage  were  returned  to  the  sod.  In  fact,  when  we 
recollect  that  a  pound  of  urine  contains  all  tlie  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  the  production  of  a  pound  of  Wheat, 
it  seems  incredible  folly  to  allow  all  the  valuable  refuse 
to  run  to  waste  in  our  large  towns,  and  to  send  whole 
fleets  to  Ichaboe  and  the  Incas  fur  what  we  are  wasting 
at  home.  In  Flanders,  where  much  manure  is  used, 
the  collected  excrements  of  a  man  for  one  year  are 
valued  at  1/.  17.3.  ;  but  even  supposing  their  productive 
value  to  be  only  10s.,  or  loss  than  one-third  the  valtie 
as  ascertj'.ined  by  the  practice  of  Flanders,  the  manure 
obtained  from  the  refuse  of  a  population  of  100,000 
would  amount  to  more  than  three  and  a  half  tiiues  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  mtroductiou  of  all  the  requisite 
sanatory  improvements  in  a  town  of  a  like  population, 
which  according  to  the  estimates  I  have  already  laid 
before  you,  would  not  exceed  1-1,000/.  per  annum. 

"  The  application  cf  such  refuse,  therefore,  while  it 
would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  sanatory  measures, 
by  affording  the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
improvement,  would  at  the  sau.e  time  offer  the  means 
of  removing  the  putrid  and  decaying  matter  which  at 
present  renders  towns  so  unhealthy.  Tl;e  local  acts  at 
present  in  operation  in  Lancashire  do  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  this  application,  for  they  generally  con- 
tain clauses  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  refuse  from 
the  streets  by  means  of  the  sewers." 

[From  the  Report  on  the  state  of  large  towns  in 
Lancashire,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfau',  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Her  iilajesty  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts  iu  England 
and  Wales.— Extracted  by  permission.] 


[EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURES. 
I  SEND  you  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  with 
artificial  manures  on  Swedish  Turnips  and  Carrots, 
made  last  ye.ar  on  land  where,  from  early  sowing,  the 
crop-was  sufficiently  regular  to  admit  of  a  fair  comparison. 
Supposing  that  a  farmer  had  not  sufficient  farm-yard 
dung  to  go  over  the  -whole  of  his  Turnip  quarter  without 
stinting  it  too  much,  it  would  be  an  object  to  him  to 
know  what  is  the  most  remunerating  dressing  that  he 
could  apply  to  the  nnmaniu'ed  residue.  If  he  is  situated 
at  a  distance  from  any  large  town,  the  least  bulky 
material  will  be  the  most  convenient  with  respect  to 
cai'riage  ;  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  it  will  still 
be  a  question  whether  he  cannot  supply  his  needs  at 
less  expense  than  by  purchasing  stable-yard  dung.  The 
foUov.ing  experiments  are  a  contribution  of  evidence 
towards  the  determination  of  this  point ;  the  quantities 
weighed  were  the  produce  of  4  perches  : — 


Quantity  and  Description  of  Manure 
per  Acre. 


1.  1-5  loads  of  farm-yard  dung 

2.  4  cwt.   guano,  4  bush,  char- 

coal, and  4  of  ashes 

3.  20  bush,  of  bone-dust     .     . 

4.  S  cwt.  ni-ate,  12  bush,  of  .ashes 

5.  4    bush,  of  bones  dissolved  in 

'24  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  12  galls,  of  water  ; 
12  bush,  of  ashes      .     . 


Produce 
per  Acre. 


Expense  of 
ilaum-e. 


tons  ewt.  Tos 
1-2  16     S 


11 
12 
13 


13 


9  32 
0  0 
0     0 


56 


£  s.  d. 
3  10     9 

2  12  '6 
2  5  10 
2    4     6 


0  IS     0 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  No.  5,  -nhere  the  expense  is 
least,  the  produce  is  greatest,  and  as  the  expense  increases 
the  produce  diminishes,  except  in  No.  1,  where,  how- 
ever, the  expense  is  so  much  more  that  it  can  scttrcely 
claim  the  superiority,  unless  from  the  greater  slowness 
of  its  decomposition  that  maimre  spreads  its  fertility 
over  a  greater  length  of  tune  ;  this  is  a  point  that 
wants  further  extimination.  In  another  field  the  pro- 
duce was  greater,  although  the  manures  were  applied 
iu  smaller  quantities  ;  but  the  comparison  is  defective, 
because  the  dryness  of  the  weather  stopped  the  sowing, 
and  the  experiment  was  interrupted. 


Quantity  and  Desci-iption  of  Manure 
per  Acre. 


4  cwt.  of  urate  and  S  bushels  of  ashes 
3  cwt.  of  guano  and  S  bushels  of  ashes 
20  bushels  of  ashes    .         .         ,         . 


j  Expense 
IperAcre 

tons.cwr.lbs  £   s,   d. 

14  13  104  1     3  0 


Produce 
per  Acre. 


15  10       0 

16  15     SO 


1   19  0 
0     7  6 


Here,  again,  it  so  happens  that  the  least  expensive 
manure  was  the  most  successful,  and  3  ewt.  of  guano 
produced  4  tons  more  of  Turnips  than  4  cwt.  iu  the 
former  instance  ;  but  two  fields  under  a  different  course 
of  treatment  cannot  be  compared  together,  and  as  an 
example  of  this,  in  a  third  field  the  produce  of  four 
suuilar  expermients  fell  short  of  the  above  amount  by 
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about  two-thirds,  from  want  of  moisture,  but  being:  less 
defective  than  tlie  others  in  that  respect,  farm-yard  dung 
gave  about  1  ton  more  in  weight  than  any  of  them  ;  but 
tlie  failui'e  was  so  complete  tliat  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
particulars.  For  tlie  same  reason  14  experiments  with 
Mangold  AVurzel  are  not  worth  recording  ;  the  seed 
came  up  with  extreme  irregularity,  and  the  spaces  were 
filled  up  with  plants  which  never  prospered  much  ;  but 
where  guano  was  applied  some  of  the  roots,  here  and 
there,  grew  to  a  very  large  size  ;  and  the  best  crop,  on 
the  whole,  was  that  produced  by  8  bushels  of  bones  dis- 
solved iu  48  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  Globe  sorts 
maintained  the  same  superiority  which  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  last  year.  The  white  Carrots,  although  late 
in  their  growth,  yet  eventually  came  up  with  very  toler- 
able evenness  and  regularity,  and  therefore,  though  only 
3  perches  in  each  experiment  underwent  the  test  of 
weighing,  the  produce  may  be  fairly  compared,  in  order 
to  show  the  value  of  each  sort  of  manure  in  promoting 
their  growth. 


Desciiptiou     and    Quantity     of    Manure 

Produce 

Expense 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

p.  Acre. 

tns.cwt.  lb. 

£   s.  d. 

1^  c^v-t.  siilph.  of  ammonia,  20  bush,  ashes 

11      0      0 

1     8     9 

8  cwt.  urate,  and  1  (J  bush,  of  ashes 

11      7    60 

2     G    0 

4  cwt.  Croll's  ess.  of  p;uano,  IG  bush,  ashes 

11      9    58 

2  14     0 

4  cwt.  guano  and  16  bush,  of  ashes 

13      8    10 

2  14     0 

IJcwt.  phos.  of  potash,  20  bush,  ashes 

12    17     09 

17     6 

S  bush,  bunes  in  42  lbs.  sulph.   acid,  16 

15      G    74 

12     6 

From  this  last  experiment  I  conclude  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  was  of  use  not  only  by  liberating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  from  the  bones,  but  also  by  entering  into 
combination  with  tlie  alkalies  iu  the  wood-ashes  ;  its 
various  salts  seem  to  be  great  promoters  of  fertility, 
and  at  less  expense  than  most  of  the  artificial  manures ; 
but  their  action  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
which  can  only  be  cleared  away  by  many  and  accurate 
experiments.  The  last  experiment  I  have  to  mention 
is  merely  one  of  ordinary  cultivation  ;  the  use  of  the 
double  mould-board  plough  is  scarcely  known  in  this 
chalk  district,  from  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
the  soil  is  too  stony  .and  too  light,  and  that  so  much 
larger  a  surface  being  exposed  by  it  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  the  plants  would  be  scorched  from  want  of  mois- 
ture. Doubting  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  I  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  the  crop  on  which  it 
was  tried  was  Skirving's  Swedish  Turnip,  which  for 
early  feed,  but  for  that  purpose  only,  is  preferable  to  the 
old  Swede.  In  the  field  of  this  experiment,  for  instance, 
the  produce  of  the  former  exceeded  that  of  the  latter 
under  the  same  circumstances  by  almost  2  tons. 

Tons. cwt. lbs. 
Drilled  on  ridges,  but  not  earthed  up  afterw.irds.  .  11  13  101 
Drilled  in  the  same  way,  but  earthed  up  afterwards  12       0      0 

This  tends  to  show  that  the  free  admission  of  atmo- 
spheric ail'  to  the  roots  of  plants  supplies,  in  some  degree, 
the  lack  of  moisture  from  the  clouds,  which  last  year 
inflicted  so  much  injury  upon  the  farmers,  and  that  im- 
proved cultivation  may  jpartially  at  lejlst  correct  the 
defects  of  the  seasons.^  Vernon  Harcourt,  West  Dean. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Allotments. — If  you  think  that  these  remarks  can 
afford  "  Ignoramus  "  any  available  mformation,  I  hope 
you  will  use  them.  I  have  let  allotments  of  1  rood 
each  for  1-5  years  ;  they  have  answered  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations in  improving  the  physical  aud  moral  condition 
of  the  poor.  The  rent  is  10s.  per  rood,  or  21.  per  acre, 
which  is  higher — by  the  rates  and  taxes  which  tenant 
farmers  usually  pay — than  what  it  would  be  let  to  a 
farmer.  I  pay  the  rates,  &c.,  and  consequently  obviate 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  their  being  collected 
from  each  individual  holder.  They  never  crop  more 
than  half  the  rood  with  the  same  crop  the  same  year, 
so  that  they  are  enabled  to  place  all  the  manure  made 
during  the  year  from  their  pig,  and  other  sources,  on 
half  the  rood  at  a  time.  I  do  not  limit  them  to  parti- 
cular crops,  but  I  always  advise  their  growing  a  fair 
quantity  of  culinary  vegetables,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say  they  have  been  lately  very  generally  following  my 
advice.  The  land  was  in  very  bad  condition  when  they 
first  took  it ;  it  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  so  that  I 
am  often  told  that  the  rent  is  too  small  ;  if  such  is  the 
case,  as  it  has  been  caused  by  their  own  exertions,  I  am 
willing  that  they  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it ;  though 
I  fear  it  has  not  raised  them  much  above  the  general 
scale.  The  rules  I  enclose  will  shew  that  I  make  their 
moral  behaviour  a  guarantee  for  their  holduig  their 
land ;  as  yet,  however,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  enforce 
them. — Your  obedient  seri'ant,  D  ,  N'orthamptonshire, 
May  26.  [Tlie  following  are  the  rules  alluded  to  :— 
1.  Tlie  land  shall  be  let  for  one  year  only,  the  right  of 
occupation  ceasing  at  Michaelmas  in  each  year.  2.  The 
rent  shall  be  10s.  per  rood.  3.  The  rent  shall  be  paid, 
half  yearly,  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September.  4.  The  land  shall  be  cultivated  after  the 
best  manner  of  spade-husbandry.  5.  There  shall  be 
no  system  of  underletting.  6.  Every  occupier  shall 
keep  to  the  proper  road  in  going  to  aud  from  his  allot- 
ment. 7.  If  any  occupier  dig  potatoes,  or  do  any  work 
on  a   Sunday,  he  shall  be  deprived  of   his  .allotment. 

8.  If  any  occupier  be  detected  in  any  act  of  dishonesty, 
he   shall   be   liable   to   be   deprived   of  his  allotment. 

9.  The  general  bad  conduct  of  an  occupier  shall,  after 
due  warning,  disqualify  him  from  holding  his  allotment. 

10.  If  any  occupier  be  declared  to  have  forfeited  his 
right  of  occupation,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  land  at 
Michaelmas,  then  following,  without  any  notice  to  quit, 
or  any  other  proceeding  whatever.] 


Manures I  do  not  see    why  English  guano,  i.e., 

the  dung  of  pigeons  and  chickens,  should  not  be  more 
used.  Farmers  are,  I  believe,  generiiUy  averse  to 
liquid  manure,  on  account  of  the  expense  connected 
with  its  use.  However,  if  farmers  would  but  dig  two 
tanks  contiguous  to  their  farm-yards — one  for  the 
liquid  farm  manure,  aud  into  the  other  put  their  do- 
mestic guano,  with  water,  and  when  well  mixed  and 
settled,  nii.x  the  two  manures  together,  with  a  propor- 
tionate quantify  of  w.ater,  they  would  Iiave  a  most 
valuable  liquid  manure.  If  averse  to  use  it  iu  a  liquid 
state,  pour  it  upon  the  heap  excavated  from  tanks  ; 
.add  ashes,  road-scrapings  ;  and  continually  satui-ating 
the  heap,  a  cheap  and  excellent  compost  would  be 
formed.  The  guano-tank  would,  likewise,  be  useful  for 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and,  by  adding  ashes,  road- 
scrapings,  and  cleaning  of  ditches,  near  to  the  tanks, 
they  have  constantly  a  material  to  mix  with  the  boues 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  for  the  before-mentioned 
manures. — Bus  in  Urbe. 

Poultry. — Naturalists  differ  in  the  names  they  have 
assigned  to  the  different  genera  and  Viirieties.  Dickson 
enumerates  19  (I  believe),  appending  the  names  of  some 
of  them  in  use  by  several  naturalists,  and  states  that 
there  are  many  more  he  has  not  mentioned.  In  every 
country  names  vary  ;  in  every  locality  also.     According 

to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  naturalists,  the  breed 

the  favourite  with  the  old  Spanish  painters — with  a  muff 
on  the  neck,  and  tufted  crest  (we  call  it  Poland),  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  discovery  of  that  country  ;  as  also  the 
turkey  (Gallina  turcica), — Meleagris(Buff'on).  There 
is  another  species,  which  is  called  Spanish  (black), 
named  by  Dickson,  likewise  seen  in  old  Spanish  paint- 
ings, which  1  should  be  inclined  to  believe  is  the  true 
one  if,  as  is  said,  it  produces  the  other  by  a  cross  of  a 
hen  with  either  a  (thorough)  game  cock,  or  tiice  versa. 
I  know  not  which — I  mention  this  by  way  of  inquiry. 
Another  speculation :  the  wild  turkey,  or  bustard, 
which  is  common  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
formerly  so  in  Britain,  I  have  often  shot  in  Portugal 
and  Spain.  The  hen  lays  two  spotted  eggs,  wliich 
leads  me  to  inquire  whether  this  must  not  be  the 
bird  described  by  ancient  Greek  writers,  into  which  the 
fabulous  Meleagrides,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  were 
metamorphosed,  that  Aristotle  describes  as  laying  two 
spotted  eggs,  and  not  the  Guinea  fowl,  or  turkey,  as  is 
supposed  by  Buffon  and  others,  both  of  which  lay  many 
more  than  two  spotted  eggs.  The  English  name  turkey 
is  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  Latin  Gallina  turcica  ;  but 
I  have  supposed  that  the  Latin  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  close  resemblance  of  the  head  of  a  turkey  to 
the  head  of  a  Turkish  soldier,  as  represented  in  old 
drawings  ;  a  sort  of  blueish  coloured  coat-of-mail  over 
his  head  and  shoulders,  with  red  lappels  ;  the  English 
n.ame  Poland,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  tufted  crest 
of  those  fowls  to  the  square  or  spreading  crown  of  the 
cap  or  helmet  worn  by  Polish  soldiers.  The  name 
Hamburgh  fowl,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  breed 
being  said  to  be  mostly  imported  thence  ?  I  have  heard 
them  called  Dutch  fowls,  possibly  for  the  same  reason. 
As  one  derivation  may  suggest  another,  I  will  mention 
that  the  name  Black  (Hamburgh)  Grape,  which  is  im- 
ported from  Portugal  and  Spain,  has  often  puzzled  me. 
Inquiries  into  the  origin  of  names  may  help  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  between  species  and  mere  varieties, 
and  above  all,  by  wh.at  crossings  they  may  be  produced. 
Why  should  not  the  breeds  of  poultry  be  improved  as 
well  .as  those  of  cattle. — D.  S.  E.,  Lambeth.  ° 

Rtts. — Will  you  inform  me  what  chemical  compound 
laid  in  the  runs  of  rats,  in  bsirns  and  buildings,  will  drive 
them  away  !  something  is  used  of  this  nature  by  rat- 
catchei-s,  when  paid  by  the  year,  to  clear  the  buildings 
from  these  vermin  ;  what  I  mean  by  this  explanation  is 
that  the  rat-catchers,  when  paid  by  the  rat,  use  Aniseed, 
which  attracts  them,  and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  cap- 
ture a  great  number  ;  but  when,  as  I  said  before,  they 
are  paid  by  the  year,  they  use  something  which  drives 
them  effectually  away. — A  Subscriber.  [Can  any  one 
assist  our  correspondent  2] 

Disease  of  Poultry. — As  several  of  your  corre- 
spondents seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  pip  and  the 
.gapes  are  the  same  thing  among  fowls,  I  think  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  they  are  totally  different  diseases. 
The  seat  of  the  former  is  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
is  comparatively  easily  cured,  as  in  the  instance  of  your 
correspondent's  cock  in  No.  19  of  the  Gazette,  though 
done  in  rather  a  rough  way.  The  latter,  however,  is  in 
the  windpipe,  and  is  occasioned  by  a  number  of  small 
worms  adhering  to  the  sides,  and  increasing  until  they 

cause  suffocation — but  by  no  means  so  easily  cured 

though  one  or  two  of  your  readers  speak  as  if  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  I  myself  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  particular  disease ; 
having,  for  four  or  five  years  previous  to  last  year  (when 
I  gave  up  keeping  fowls),  lost  about  ISO  chickens  per 
annum  by  it.  Had  I  been  able  to  have  given  any  satis- 
factory remedy  for  it  I  should  have  done  so  ere  this.  I 
have  tried  putting  the  feather  down  the  trachea,  salt, 
brandy  and  salt,  and  many  other,  said  to  be  effectual, 
remedies,  but  with  no  success  ;  indeed,  the  very  few 
cases  that  recovered  I  consider  to  have  done  so  more 
from  natural  causes  than  from  jiny  remedy  applied.  A 
relation  of  mine  tells  me  he  has  met  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess by  fumigating  them  with  tobacco  until  they  were 
nearly  dead,  but  this  remedy  seems  to  be  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  disease  ;  and  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  hazardous 
one.  The  only  remedy  I  ever  found  to  be  effective  was, 
to  h.ave  chickens  as  early  as  possible  ;  for,  I  remarked, 
I  always  reared  all  my  chickens  hatched  in  March  and 


beginning  of  April,  but  after  that  lost  four  out  of  five. 
Although  at  first  no  one  could  have  finer  or  stronger 
chickens  until  they  began  to  feather,  when  the  gapes  ap- 
peared, and  they  lingered  on  sometimes  for  four  or  five 
weeks  until  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  They 
were  of  the  game  breed,  and  had  an  excellent  situation, 
it  being  high  dry  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
a  large  wood  with  Grass  paddocks,  aud  farmyard  to  run 
in.  As  a  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the  place  in  other 
respects  I  never  lost  one  by  any  other  disease,  and 
could  never  account  for  this.  I  may  as  wqU  i-emark 
that,  on  my  coming  to  town,  I  gave  my  whole  stock 
away  to  a  friend,  who  had  thein  last  year  without  its  ap- 
pearing among  them  ;  therefore,  I  think  it  must  bo 
something  iu  the  locality. — Gamecock. 

Guano  and  Sail. — The  following  Schedule,  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Bromsgrove  Farmers'  Club,  has 
been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  intended,  when  filled  up, 
to  exhibit  the  result  of  experiments  with  salt  and  guano, 
used  as  manure,  on  growing  W  heat,  in  the  spring  ;  and 
should  any  one  be  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  w& 
shall  be  happy  to  publish  the  results  of  his  experience. 

On Farm,  in  the  Parish  of - 

Signed  . 


No. 


Ten  square  yards  to 
be  allotted  to  each 
experiment,  and 
manured  as  fol- 
lows : — ■ 


.  Sown  over  mth 
4  lbs.  10  oz.  of  Salt, 
being  at  the  rate 
of  2  cwt.  on  an 
acre. 

;.  So^vn  over  with) 
9i  lbs.  of  Salt,  be- ( 
ing  at  the  rate  off 


a 


I'aS^ 


l|S 


lbs. 


lbs. 


It  is  recommendecl 
that  a  part  of  the  field 
be  chosen  for  the  expe- 
riment where  the  crop- 
is  regular,  and  that 
nine  long  stakes  be 
firmly  fixed  in  tho 
ground,  10  yards  apart,, 
in  the  following  posi- 
tion : — ■ 


-O- 


O- 


These  will  inclose  the 
four  portions  to  be 
weighed  at  harvest 
time. 


■1  cwt.  on  an  acre,  j 
No.  3.  Sown  over  with") 

4  lbs.   10   oz.    of 

Guano,   being  at  >■  0~ 

the  rate  of  2  cn-t, 

to  an  acre.  J 

No.  4.  Tensquareyards,^ 

to  which  no  ma-  ) 

nure  was  applied.  J 

Mention  the  Icind  of  Soil, 

Date  when  the  maniu-es  were  applied - 

State  of  the  weather  immediately  after  this  date, 

General  appearance  of  those  portions  of  the  crop  where  the 

manures  wei'e  applied,    - 

Mr.  Maund  will  present  every  member  of  the  Broms- 
grove Farmers'  Club,  who  will  undertake  to  carry  out 
the  above  experiment,  with  a  blank  form  and  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  guano  for  the  purpose. 

Variable  Value  of  Cattle  Manure. — "Proteus"  has 
lately  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  that 
pastures  are  deterior.ated  by  breeding  stock — that  is,  by 
cows  suckling  calves,  and  ewes  suckling  lambs.  Ho 
(the  latter)  holds  that  the  dung  of  such  animals  musi 
be  deficient  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  which,  through 
their  milk,  goes  to  the  growth  of  their  young  ;  that, 
therefore,  their  excrements  must  be  inferior  as  a 
manure  to  those  of  feeding  stock,  which,  feeding  on  the 
same  pastures,  must  also  form  or  secrete  phosphate  of 
lime — which,  as  they  have  no  young  to  nourish,  they 
must  return  to  the  land,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  addi- 
tion to,  or  increase  of,  their  bony  structure.  It  led  to 
.an  interesting  discussion,  which  resulted  iu  a  desire  foy 
an  authoritative  elucidation  of  the  subject.  Such  would 
be  a  communication  iu  the  Agricultural  Gazette.  [It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  manure  of  fatting 
cattle  of  full  growth  is  more  valuable  th.an  that  of 
growing  cattle  or  milch  kine.  Manure  is  just  the  food 
of  an  animal  after  those  portions  required  for  its 
sustenance  have  been  extracted  :  and,  obviously,  that 
which  remains  of  food  after  the  earthy  constituents  of 
bones  or  milk  have  been  abstracted,  cannot  be  so 
valuable  a  fertiliser  as  that  which  is  left  after  tlie  ab- 
straction of  oily  matter,  or  of  that  which  goes  to  the 
formation  of  such  matter,  which,'  almost  alone,'  is  the 
portion  secreted  by  full-grown  fatting  animals.] 

Improved  Corn-drill  Hoe You  will  oblige   us  by 

inserting  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheriff,  of 
West  Barns,  in  reply  to  one  from  him  respecting  a 
communication  from  us,  as  given  in  your  Agricultural 
Gasetle  of  5tli  of  April. —  IV.  Drummond  and  Sons, 
Stirling,  20  May.  To  Mr.  Sheriff,  JVest  Barns. — In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  5th  inst.,  received  only  last  weelcj 
we  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stirling,  of 
Glenbervie,  and  beg  to  add  that  in  so  far  as  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  corn-drill  hoe  might  have  left  undefined  the 
precise  extent  of  the  improvement  made  by  that  gentle- 
man, it  was  wholly,  as  you  candidly  judge,  "  iuadvert<- 
ently,"  and  might  have  been  avoided  had  we  thought  of 
showing  the  notice  to  him  before  sending  it  to  the 
Gazette.  With  pleasure  we  acknowledge  all  that  yoa 
have  done  as  a  previous  improver.  We  are  also  ready 
on  authentication  to  recognise  all  that  has  been  done  by 
earlier  improvers,  as  well  as  the  original  invention  aud 
application  of  the  implement,  although  that  will  pro- 
bably lead  us  across  the  border  among  our  English 
neighbours  ;  but  we  must  protest  against  being  called 
upon  in  noticing  any  stage  of  advance,  to  give  the  whole 
genealogy.  You  are  aware  that  the  value  of  an  im- 
provement is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  or 
complexity  of  alteration  made,  but  by  its  efficiency  for 
the  end  proposed,  the  simpler  the  better,  and  the  more 
easily  tested. —  IV.  Drummond  and  Sons.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Stirling's  letter  alluded  to  above  :     To  Messrs, 

Drummond  and  Sons I  have  received  a  letter  from 

Mr.  Sheriff,  of  West  Barns,  complaining  that  in  a  notice 
from  you  published  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  a 
corn-drill  horse-hoe,  which  I  sent  to  your  museum,  you 
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have  not  mentioned  that  he  was  the  original  inventor  : 
and  also  stating  that  the  small  alteration  which  I  had 
made  on  it,  viz.,  the  power  of  altering  the  point  of 
draught,  by  attaching  it  behind  the  front  wheel  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  an  improvement.  On  the  first 
point,  1  am  quite  willing  to  take  Mr.  Sheriff's  word  ; 
l>ut  on  the  second  I  must  beg  le.ave  to  usenij'own  judg- 
ment. I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  theory,  but  prac- 
tice has  satisfied  me  that  the  theory  wag  right.  I  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  with  the  machine  as  sent  me  by 
Mr.  .Slieriff,  in  saving  tlie  drills,  if  the  horse  made  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  right  line,  whereas  with  the 
improved  machine  he  may  go  from  20  to  30  inches  on 
either  side  cf  the  middle  drill,  and  I  can  still  keep  the 
machine  in  its  place.  I  would  not  recommend  that  a 
horse  which  is  so  little  under  control  should  be  selected 
for  this  work,  but  matliematici.ans  say  that  "  the  greater 
inctudes  the  less."  There  is  one  thing  which  is  not 
sufficiently  visible  to  a  cursory  observer  of  the  sketch 
in  the  Gazelle,  viz.,  that  the  guide  should  be  carried 
straight  back  from  the  front  wheel  as  far  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  the  point  of  draught.  Mr.  Sheriff 
will  probably  try  the  alteration,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if 

he  can  suggest  any  farther  improvement Shjucd,  S. 

D.  Slhiiny,  Gleiibervic,  Jllny  1(3. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Vienna. — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  as 
illustrated  in  the  followingfigures,  thefollowingdcscrip- 
tion  of  a  mode  of  culture  which  has  been  published  by 
Die  under  the  title  of  "System  of  Agriculture,"  bein" 
the  result  of  many  years'  personal  experience  in  hus- 
bandry. This  mode  of  culture  consists  of  .ilternatin" 
planted  rows  of  grain  crops,  &c.,  which  ripen  in  summer, 
with  green  crops,  which  come  to  maturity  iu  autumn  ; 
the  cultivation  of  which  may  be  efl'ected  even  by  the 
inexperienced  in  a  simple  manner,  without  the  .assistance 
of  a  sowing-machine,  or  any  such  expensive  instruments, 
but  merely  with  the  common  plough  and  harrow  drawn 
by  one  horse.  The  ploughing  of  the  field  is  done  by  a 
plough  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  (or  with  the 
common  draw-plough  cultivator)  into  parallel  drills 
(Balken)  2  feet  apart,  as  if  Potatoes  were  earthed  up. 
This  mode  of  drill-ploughing  (Balken  pfliigen)  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2.  [This  figure  we  have  not  engraved  ;  it 
merely  exhibits  the  surface  of  the  land  after  beino- 
drilled  or  bouted  up  ;  and  it  shows  what  a  ploughman 
will  easily  understand,  that  this  maybe  done  by  ribbin"- 
with  the  common  plough  as  well  as  by  the  more  perfect 
work  of  the  double  mould-board  plough]  The  field 
filoughed  in  this  manner  remains  now  undisturbed  until 
the  sowing,  therefore  the  drill-ploughing  for  autumn- 
sowing  of  Rye  or  Wheat,  has  to  be  done  a  few  weeks 
previously  for  spring-sowing  ;  however,  it  must  be  done 
before  winter.  This  is  all  the  preparation  necessary 
for  this  mode  of  culture.  At  the  ordinary  time  of  sow- 
ing of  winter  grain,  as  well  as  summer  grain,  the  seed 
js  sown  broadcast  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  one-half  of 
that  seed  being  required  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  in  the  usual  broadcast  manner.  By  sowing 
in  this  broadcast  w.ay,  the  grains  fall  of  themselves  into 
the  cavities  between  the  furrows,  in  drills  together. 
Shen  follows  the  harrow  with  which  the  field  is  han-owed 
along  the  rows  ;  the  edges,  with  the  seed  grain  remain- 
ing upon  them,  are  broken,  and  thrown  into  the  furrows 
of  the  drills  ;  the  field  is  then  levelled  by  one  or  more 
harrowings  if  it  should  be  necessary.  By  this  simple 
and  beneficial  proceeding,  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
equal  drill-sowing  is  performed.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
rows  have  made  their  appearance,  the  empty  space 
between  them  is  loosened  with  a  one-horse  "  loosening 
machine,"  fa  drill  harrow,  or  horse  lioe]  the  breadth  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  distance  between  the  rows. 
This  labour,  most  beneficial  to  the  drill  crop,  of  which 
four  acres  may  be  done  daily  with  one  horse,  without 
great  exertion,  is  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  for  which  reason 
this  labour,  during  the  growth  of  the  rows,  must  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  until  the  shooting  into  ear. 
For  such  cultivation,  the  loosening  machine  which  has 
been  invented  some  years  ago,  and  has,  by  its  inventor, 
been  calledrowor  drill-harrow  (7?eiAen  Egge),  hiis  proved 
riself  for  many  years  the  most  simple  and  appropriate. 
Upon  the  appear.ance  of  the  ears  a  second  sowing  is  made 
in  the  well-looseued  spaces,  as,  for  example,  of  Potatoes, 
Beetroot,  &c. — a  crop  which  will  come  to  maturity  in 
autumn.  The  first  crop  is  coming  to  maturity  ;  the 
second  has,  in  the  meantime,  germinated  in  the  shade 
of  the  former,  made  roots,  or  has  already  grown.  The 
harvest  of  the  first  crop  is  done,  as  usual,  with  the 
scythe  or  sickle,  as  with  broadcast  sowings.  Imme- 
diately .afterw.ards  the  stubble  of  the  first  crop  is  de- 
stroyed with  the  row-harrow,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
tea  loosening  for  the  second  crop.  The  further  labour 
of  the  second  crop  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  as  if  it  had 
been  grown  by  itself  upon  another  field.  In  the  autumn 
this  crop  also  is  taken  in.  This  system  of  husbands-y 
yields,  therefore,  in  one  and  the  same  year,  upon  one 
and  the  same  field,  a  crop  which  ripens  in  summer,  and 
another  crop  which  comes  to  itiaturity  in  autumn  ;  it 
gives  tSie  soil  a  garden-like  cultivation  in  the  simplest, 
quickest,  and  cheapest  manner,  and  with  a  saving  of 
one-half  the  seed  necessary  for  broadcast  sowino- ;  it 
gives  at  the  harvest  of  the  first  crop  a  higher  produce 
than  any  other  broadcast  method  of  culture.  By  this 
double  use  of  land,  landed  property  is  in  a  certain 
manner  doubled,  and  agriculture  is  elev&ted  to  the 
liigher  and  worthier  rank  of  horticulture.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  different  opinions  of  this  system  of  1ms- 
b-Tjidry,  on  the  first  idea  of  it,  it  is  certain  tljat  only 


continued  trials,  made  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  mode  of 
culture,  can  give  a  competent  judgment  of  it  ;  and  if 
anywhere  one  or  the  other  advantage  has  been  gained 
from  this  simple  and  close-drill  culture,  and  if  also, 
setting  aside  any  other  advantages,  only  one  grain  more 
has  been  gained,  I  m.iy  trust  that  my  theoretical  and 
practical  labours,  made  for  many  years,  have  been 
fruitful— J.  E.  Holbling.  [The  double  .advantage 
thus  taken  of  land — if  in  practice  the  method  of  culture 
here  advocated  really  amounts  to  this — is  not  unknown 
to  the  English  readei-.  The  Earl  of  Lovelace  has 
made  known  something  similar  in  the  "  English  Agri- 
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cultural  Soci^ts's  Juurual"  In  the  above  engraving, 
a  represents  a  section  of  the  land  when  drilled  up  ;  4 
e.xhibits  the  same  land  with  the  drills  somewhat  flattened 
by  cultivation,  and  with  grain  sown  in  the  drills  :  in  c 
the  grain  is  represented  as  having  brairded  ;  iu  this 
stage  the  Turnip  or  any  other  green  crop  is  sown,  and 
it  soon  sprouts  and  appears  in  rows  between  the  grain 
as  represented  iu  section  at  d  :  ia  e  the  corn  is  re 
presented  in  ear  :  in  /  it  has  been  cut.  and  the  turnips 
h.ave  now  the  benefit  of  air  and  light ;  the  spaces 
between  them  are  now  cultivated  by  the  horse-hoe,  and 
fig  g  represents  it  in  section  as  a  Turnip  crop  alone.] 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  last  for  the 
season,  was  held  in  their  Museum,  George  IV.  Bridge, 
on  May  7th — .1.  M.  Hog,  Esq.,  of  Newdiston  in  the  chair. 
The  first  papers  submitted  to  the  meeting,  which  were 
read  by  W.  Scot,  Esq.,  of  Craigmuie,  related  to  the 
merits  of  spade,  as  contrasted  with  plough  husbandry, 
in  certain  circumstances  ;  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Ainslie, 
Elvingston,  East  Lothian,  the  other  by  Mr.  Scott,  Kirk- 
hara,  Lancashire.  Mr.  Ainslie  st.ates,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions wdiich  had  been  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Milne,  that  the 
first  piece  of  land  on  which  he  tried  trenching,  con- 
sisted of  about  4  J  Scotch  acres,  the  soil  being  for  the 
most  part  a  rather  soft  loam  on  a  hard  bottom,  a  por- 
tion of  it  rather  wet.  The  soil  was  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  18  iuclies,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  sub- 
soil properly  so  called,  should  be  turned  up.  The  cost 
of  the  operation  was  si.  per  acre.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  second  trial  was  made  on  two 
Scotch  acres,  forming  part  of  a  field  of  20  acres,  con- 
sisting of  fine  deep  soil,  rather  dry,  and  on  a  some- 
what hard  bottom,  the  land  lying  in  stubble  after  a 
crop  of  Oats  succeeding  two  years'  pasture.  The 
work  was  executed  in  June,  at  an  expense  of  about 
71.  per  acre,  the  soil  being  turned  up  to  the  depth  of 
20  inches.  The  stones  thrown  up  were  then  taken  off, 
the  ground  harrowed,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  22 
carts  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  ploughed  five 
times,  harrowed  down  after  every  ploughing,  and  manured 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  trenched  portion.  At  the  end 
of  September  the  wdiole  field  was  sown  with  Hunters' 
Wheat,  at  the  rate  of  )0  peeks  per  acre.  The  trenched 
portionshowedanunheaUhy  braird,  and,  wdienripe,  the 
crop  was  thinner  on  the  ground,  but  the  staw  harder 
and  taller  than  in  the  rest  of  the  field  ;  the  grain  also 
was  coarser  iu  quality.  The  whole  produce  amounted 
to  288  bolls,  the  trenched  part  yielding  24J  bolls,  the 
rest  263i  bolls.  In  1835  and  1836  the  field  was  in  pas- 
ture Grass,  wdien  the  trenched  portion  was  very  inferior  j 
so  also  in  1837,  when  the  latter  fell  short  of  the  rest  of 
the  field,  in  yielding  Oats,  by  6  bushels  per  acre.  When 
tried  with  Potatoes,  the  produce  was  found  to  be 
equal  with  that  of  the  ploughed  land  adjoining.  Sub- 
sequently no  difference  in  favour  of  the  trenched  por- 
tion of  the  field  has  been  observable.  Mr.  Ainslie's 
experiments  liave  not,  therefore,  impressed  him  with 
the  advantages  of  trenching,  at  all  events  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  of  th.o  inferior  soils. 


Mr.  Scutt's  object  in  trenching  was  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  suininer  fallowing  clay  lands,  for  he  states 
his  conviction  to  be,  that  summer  fallowing  is  only  be- 
neficial in   clearing   the  land   and  preparing  it  for  the 
seed.     He  does  not  believe  that  the  land   derives  any 
bfiiefit  from  the  year's  rest ;  nay,  the  land  seems  to  re- 
ceive more  injury  than  benefit  from  exposure  to  the 
summer's   sun.     He  therefore  conceived  that  the  best 
plan  waste   trench   the  land  immediately  on  the  crop 
being  removed,  and  thus  accomplish  all  that  wag  gained 
by   summer  fallowing.     The   author's   experiments  in 
trenching  were  successful   on  clayey  lands,  but  not  on 
lighter  loamy  lands',  though  naturally  much  more  valu- 
able.    In  one  respect,   however,  lie  completely  failed 
even  on  the  former  description   of  soil,  inasmuch  as  it 
was    found    that   burying  the    weeds    at    the     bottom 
of  the    trench    by    no    means   killed     them,    and    the 
land    was  not   left  iu  the  same  condition  with  respect 
to  cleanness  as  it  would  have  been  after  a  summer  fal- 
lowing.    The  author   is  of  opinion  that  on  clay  lands 
that  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  trenching  would  be 
a  very  excellent  and  economical  prepriratiou  for  a  green 
crop  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotatinn.     It  may  be 
aslted  if  trench  ploughing  would  not  have  the   same 
effect,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate?     Trenching  with 
the  spade  is  certainly  by  far  the  more  perfect  operation 
of  the  two  :  in  order  that  trench  ploughing  might  at  all 
approximate  to  it,  it  would  require  to  be  done  twice,  so 
as  to  cut  the  first  furrow  across,  which  would   greatly 
increase  the  expense,  and,  in  winter,  poach  the  land  to 
a  prejudicial  extent.     The  expense  of  trench  ploughing 
is  generally  greatly  underrated.     But  the  greatest  ad- 
v.aiitage,  in  Mr.  Scott's  opinion,  of  preparing  the  green- 
erop  land  with  the  spade,  would  arise  from  the   prac- 
ticability of  working  a  farm  with  half  the  number  of 
horses  otherwise  necessary.     Upon  the  whole,  he  is  led 
to  the  conclusion,  from  his  own  experience  in  trenching 
clay  lands,  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
practice,  by  cultivating  green  crops  upon  them,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  plain  summer  fallow. —  The  next  communica- 
tion was  a  notice  from  J.  S.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  of  Colqu- 
halzie,   regarding   a   simple   means   of  increasing   tiie 
accommodation  of  farm-buildings  ;  read  by  Dr.  Mei-cer. 
The  author's  object  was  to  point  out  an  easy  method  of 
turning  to  account  the  considerable  space  wliich  is  com- 
monly left  unoccupied  in  many  kinds  of  farm-buildings, 
on  one  or  both  of  the  walls,  and  a  portion  of  the  roof. 
In  the  case  of  a  low  range  of  buildings,   consisting  of 
single-headed,  or  one-stalled  byres  or  stables,  having 
the  side-w.alls  7  feet  high,  he  proposes  to  place  on  the 
unoccupied  wall  a  set  of  upright  spars,  at  the  distance 
of  5  or  6  feet  from  each  other,  the  foot  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  top  fixed  to  the  roof-scantling  or  couple. 
Upon  these  spars,  at  the  height  of  6j  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  row  of  stout  brackets  should  be  fixed,  to  sup- 
port a  shelving  of  inch  deals  or  stout  spars,  2-5  or  3  feet 
broad.     Above  these,  at  the  distance  of  2^  or  3  feet,  a 
second  row  of  brackets  may  be  fixed  to  the  couples,  and 
supported  from  the  first  row.     When  the  side-walls  of 
the  building  are  0  or  Oh  feet  in  height,  there  may  be 
two  rows  of  shelving  on  the  wall,  besides  the  one  under 
the  roofing  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  buildings  which  have 
both  walls  unoccupied,  such  as  straw-barns,  there  may 
be  a  double  row  of  shelving  on  each  wall.     For  the 
trifling  expense  at  which  this  plan  ro.ay  be  adopted, 
excellent  accommodation  is  obtained,  not  only  for  the 
smaller  implements  of  the  farm,  but  even  for  some  of 
those  of  the  larger  class  ;  such  as  Bean  and  Turnip- 
drills,  harrows,  and  even   ploughs.     [Excellent  sheep- 
sheds  might  thus  be  cheaply  erected.] — Several  varie- 
ties of  pipe  drain-tiles  were  then  described,  and  speci- 
mens exhibited.     The  first  variety,  suggested  by  Adam 
Rolland,  Esq.,  of  Gask,  was  explained  by  Mr.   Slight. 
It  forms  a  conical  tube,  having  a  longitudinal  slit  on 
one  side.     These  tubes  fit  into  each  other,  thus  render- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  drain,  as  it  were,  one  con- 
tinuous pipe  from  end  to  end.     The  water  enters  by  the 
joints  and  the  lateral  opening.     The  inventor  recom- 
mends (although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary)  that 
these   pipes   should   be   laid   among    gravel,    or  small 
stones,   especially  in  mossy  or   boggy  land,  situations 
where   he   thinks    they  will   be    of    vast   importance. 
They  can  be  made  from  about  27s.  to  30.i.  per  thou- 
sand,  the    expense    being    diminished,   as    compared 
with   many   other  kinds   of  draining-tiles,  by  the  ne- 
cessity  for  soles   being   completely   superseded.      Ed- 
mund" Jones,  Esq.,  then  explained  two  machines  of  his 
invention,  the  one  for  forming  couplings  to  draining- 
pipes,  the  other  for  moulding  soles.     By  means  of  the 
former,  pipes  (which  may  be  made  by  any  machines 
now  in  use)  are  severed  into  four  parts  or  couplings, 
each  coupling  being  pierced  with  eight  or  more  holes. 
The  pipes  being  partkally  severed,  may  be  burnt  in  the 
whole  length  as  made,  or  separated  before  being  taken 
to  the  kiln.     Mr.  Jones  stated  that  a  boy  might  be  in- 
structed iu  a  few  minutes  in  the  use  of  this  machine,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  form  and  perforate  10,000  couplmgs 
per  day.     This  is  effected  simply  by  placing  the  pipe  on 
a  porter  (or  horse),  and  pressing  the  two  ends  through 
the  slides,  and  then  reversing  the  porter  and  pressing 
as  before,  by  wdiicli  means  the  pipe  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  perforators  and  cross-cutters.     The  per- 
forated  couplings   unite  the  pipes,  so  as  to  form  one 
continued  chain  of  connection  throughout  the  drains, 
thus  effectually  preventing  any  accidental  derangement. 
The  sole  machine  conmsts  of  a  box   or  trough,  in  which 
the  clay  is  moulded,  as  in  forming  a  common  brick  ;  a 
frame,  fitted  with  a  series  of  wir*s,  which  work  trans- 
verlely,  is  then  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
the  mass  divided  into  eight  soles.     The  inventor  esti- 
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mates  that  a  single  workman  may  easily  mould,  by  this 
machine,  from  r3,000  to  20,000  soles  per  day.  They 
may  be  dried  on  hacks,  in  tlie  same  way  practised  with 
bricks.  A  third  variety  of  pipe  drain-tile,  proposed  by 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  late  of  Deanston,  and  W.  G.  Jolly, 
Esq.,  Catter,  Dumbartonshire,  was  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Slight.  A  working  model  of  a  new  application  to 
the  pugmill,  'for  the  purpose  of  producing  tiles,  pipes, 
and  bricks,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Carrick.  The  meeting  was  much 
gratffied  at  witnessing  the  accuracy  and  expedition  with 
which  this  machine  performed  its  woi-k,  producing  at  the 
same  moment  beautifully-moulded  pipes  and  drain-tiles. 
— G.  E.  Frere,  Esq.,  then  read  a  short  notice  regarding 
a  simple  process  of  preparing  Gorse  or  Whin  as  food 
for  stock.  Having  observed  it  stated  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highl.and  Society,"  and  elsewhere,  that  cattle 
would  not  feed  on  Farze  shoots,  unless  they|were  crushed 
and  reduced  to  a  half-pulpy  state,  Jlr.  Frere  was  de- 
sirous of  making  known  a  simple  mode  of  preparation 
which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  no  crushing  process  was  employed.  The  machine 
necessary  for  erusliing  Furze  is  expensive  ;  the  cost 
of  one  exhibited  at  the  Southampton  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  2?tl.  In 
the  present  instance,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
a  common  chaff-cutter,  by  means  of  which  the 
Furze  shoots,  and  the  hay  or  straw  with  which  they 
may  be  intermixed,  are  cut  into  sni.all  pieces,  and  in 
this  state  given  to  the  cattle.  Mr.  Burrell,  Hanham, 
Dear  Bristol,  in  a  communication  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  Frere,  states,  that  he  experienced  some  difficulty 
at  first  iu  gettuig  the  cows  to  take  it,  but  after  a  fort- 
night they  ate  it  with  very  great  avidity.  It  was  at 
first  mi.xed  with  very  good  hay-chaff.  He  has  at  pre- 
sent six  cows  eating  it,  and  he  has  seen  none  of  them 
after  a  short  time  refuse  it.  He  is  of  opinion' that  Furze, 
in  certain  localities,  would  be  the  most  profitable  winter 
crop  that  could  be  raised  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is 
particularly  good  for  milk.  Dr.  Mercer  then  begged  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which  had  for  many 
years,  and  which  was  at  present  engaging  much  of  the 
attention  of  practical  agriculturists,  as  also  of  the 
country  at  large,  namely,  the  structure  of  the  Potato, 
healthy,  and  morbid,  as  explanatory  of  the  liability  of 
the  seed  used  at  present  to  disease,  with  the  probable 
cause  and  prevention  of  the  very  common  evils,  blanks 
and  curl,  in  this  plant.  He  stated  that  having  some 
time  ago  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
changes  in  the  structui'e  produced  by  "  greening"  them 
for  seed,  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,' extended 
these  microscopic  researches  into  the  healthy  and 
morbid  structures  of  Potatoes  generally.  At  present 
he  had  found  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  tubers 
used  for  seed  e-xhibitsd  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
structural  derangement,  the  peculiarity  of  wliich  con- 
sisted of  an  atrophy,  or  deficiency  of  development  of  the 
germinal  discs  of  the  offsets  or  eyes.  This  difference 
he  had  found  to  vary  much  in  the  different  "  sets  "  of 
the  same  plant,  from  that  of  complete  destruction  or 
atrophy  of  structure,  to  that  of  complete  development ; 
and  according  to  the  germinating  structure -of  these 
offsets  when  planted,  so  should  their  vitality  be  either 
that  of  activity,  or  of  complete  or  partial  dormancy,  as 
exhibited  by  blanks  or  curl.  He  did  not,  however,  wish 
at  present  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  these  structural 
differences,  being  rather  desirous  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experience.  With 
this  purpose,  he  and  some  of  his  immediate  friends  had 
submitted  to  experiment  plants  that  had  been  grown 
at  the  same  altitude,  in  the  same  soil,  and  reared  under 
similar  processes  of  tillage,  the  results  of  which,  he 
hoped,  at  an  early  period,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  begged  to 
request,  through  the  Society,  that  if  any  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  the  disease  manifested,  either  in 
the  form  of  blanks  or  curl,  in  the  ensuing  season,  they 
would  be  so  good  as  intimate  the  occurrence  to  him, 
and  give  him  permission  to  examine  along  with  them 
such  appearances  on  the  land.  This  the  meeting  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend,  and  they  hoped  that 
every  facility  would  be  given  to  Dr.  Mercer  by  farmers 
and  landed  proprietors  for  carrying  on  his  investigation. 
After  the  business  of  the  meeting,  as  announced  in  the 
printed  programme  of  their  proceedings,  had  concluded, 
a  lengthened  and  interesting  paper,  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease  or  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  means  of  remedy,  was  read  by  the  author, 
Alexander  Pattullo,  Esq.,  Bellfield,  near  Duddingston. 
[We  shall  take  an  early  opportun  ity  of  publishing  por- 
tions of  this  paper.]  '  °  ' 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

TiiE  ExniEiTiON  OF  Domestic  Pocltry,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society,  to  which  we  alluded  some  weeks 
ago,  was  advertised  to  commence  on  Thursday  the 
29th  of  May.  "  All  specimens,"  it  was  stated,"  must  be 
delivered  at  the  gardens,  in  baskets  fitted  for  the  ex- 
hibition, on  Tuesday,  the  2-tb,  or  Wednesdav,  the  28th 
of  May  ;"  buton  proceeding  tothegardens  on  Thursday, 
we  found  the  .specimens  only  just  arriving  ;  and  even 
late  in  the  afternoon  they  had  not  all  made  their  appear- 
^nce.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  Vl[  the  Hth  of 
June.  The  award  of  prizes  is  to  be  made  on  May  31st 
fthis  day).  The  judges  arc  Mr.  Yarrell,  Mr.  Bayley, 
Sen.,  and  another  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  advertisement 
issued  by  the  Society  : — 

The  Society  offers  Medals,  with  the  option  to  the 
Successful   Candidates  of  receiving  2/.  for  the  First 


Prizes  and  1/.  for  the  Second  Prizes,  for  the  several 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  List  below.  AH  persons, 
whether  Members  or  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  exhibit 
and  compete  for  Prizes  ;  hut  in  case  of  any  Prize  being 
awarded  to  a  Member,  he  shall  i-eceive,  instead  of  Medal 
or  Jloney,  an  Honorary  Certificate  only. 

First  and  Second  Prizes  ivill  he  given  from  Class  I.  to  Class  11. 

inclusive. 
CLASS  I.— DOMESTIC  FOWLS  bred  in  IM-t.— A  Male  and 
two  Females  to  be  exhibited. 
A.  VThite,  Speclsled,  or  Grey  Dorking.    B.  Surrey.     C.  Old 
Sussex  or  Ivent.     X>.  Gold  or  Silver  Spanj^led  every-day  layers 
(Hamburgli).     £.  Spanish.     J".  Polish,  Gold  or  Silver  Spanffled, 
Black  or  "White.     G.  Malay  or  other   Asiatic.     H,   Half-bred, 
cross  of  -Asiatic  with  any  other.     7.  Any  other  good  variety. 
CLASS  II.— B.\XT.iMS  bred  inlS14.— A  Male  and  two  Females 

to  be  exhibited. 
A".  Gold  or  Silver  Spangled,    i.  Black  or  White.    M,  .Any  other 
good  variety. 

CLASS  III.— DUCKS  bred  in  1S44.— A  Drake  and  two  Ducks 
to  be  exhibited. 
N'.  Aylesbury  Ducks    or  any  other  white  variety.     O.  Any 
other  good  and  large  variety. 

CLASS  IV.— GEESE  bred  inl3-!4.— In  couples. 
P.  Common  Geese.     Q,  Asiatic  or  Knob  Geese,    h.  Any  other 
good  species. 

CLASS  v.— PIGEONS  bred  in  1844.- In  pairs. 
5.  English  Dove-cote  Pigeons.       T.   Spaflish    Leghorn,   or 
Roman  Runts,  or  crosses  of  the  same.     V.  Any  other  good  and 
Large  variety. 

CLASS  TI.— PHEASANTS.— A  Male  and  Female. 
W.  Gold  Pheasants.     X.  Silver  Pheasants.      Y.  Any  other 
species,  excepting  the  common  Broi^Ti  and  the  Ring-necked. 
Pirst  Prizes  onli/  will  be  rjiven  in  Classes  Yll.  and  Mil. 
CLASS  TIL— TURKEYS  bred  in  1844.— Single  Birds. 
Z.White  Tui-key  (Male).     -4^.  Turkey  of  any  other  colour, 
(Male).    BJ3.  Turkey  of  any  culour  (Female). 

CLASS  TIIL 
C'C.  k'aj  species  of  GalUnaeeous  Birds  not  hitherto  bred  in  tliis 
country.     Jj  V.  Any  species  of  Water-fowl  not  hitherto  bred 
in  this  country. 

When  we  left  on  Thursday  afternoon  there  were 
still  a  few  specimens  absent,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  ;  the  appearance  of  which  was,  doubtless,  delayed 
by  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather  which  had  set 
in  during  the  morning  ;  but  even  making  allowance  for 
these,  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  v*'as  extremely  defec- 
tive, and  of  very  much  less  interest  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. Thus,  under  the  letter  A. — the  Dorking 
breed — no  specimens  were  exhibited  !  and  we  under- 
stood no  entries  had  been  made  ;  neither  were  there 
any  exhibited  under  the  letter  B.  There  were  two  lots 
under  the  letter  C.  One  entry  we  understood  had  been  made 
under  D,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming.  One  beautiful 
set  of  specimens  of  black  .Spanish  fowls  was  exhibited 
under  the  letter  £,  decidedly  the  finest  fov.-ls  of  large 
size  that  we  saw.  No  specimens  v.-ere  to  be  seen  under 
the  letter  F.  Several  specimens  were  exhibited  of 
Mahay  and  other  Asiatic  breeds  ;  these  are  birds  of  large 
size,  standing  very  high  on  their  legs  ;  they  are  not  of 
much  value  to  the  farmer,  their  flesh  being  coarse  and 
dark-coloured.  Other  two  lots  of  bh-ds  were  exhibited 
— one  from  Frieslaud — white,  of  ordinary  size,  but 
apparently  in  pitiable  condition,  their  feathers  ragged 
and  ruffled  as  if  lliey  were  moulting  ;  and  the  other  of 
small. size,  white,  with  black  skin,  from  China.  De- 
cidedly the  most  elegant  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
under  the  letters  K  and  L.  Several  lots  of  beautiful 
gold  and  silver  .spangled  bantams — a  breed  which  origi- 
nated with  Sii-  J.  Sebright,  Bart.,  were  exhibited,  and 
we  also  saw  two  lots  of  black  bantams.  There  were  some 
very  large  specimens  of  Aylesbury  ducks,  and  others  of 
cross-breed  varieties  were  also  exhibited  ;  and  we  saw 
two  lots  of  geese,  one  of  a  domestic,  and  the  other  of  a 
wild  variety  ;  and  many  lots,  including  several  varieties 
of  pigeons,  were  to  be  seen. 

As  a  whole,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge  of  the  exhi- 
bition on  Thursday  afternoon,  wh.en  it  was  yet  incom- 
plete, ,we  have  certainly  been  disappointed  in  it.  Neither 
in  number,  nor  excepting  letters  E,  K,  L,  and  W,  in 
quality  did  it  at  all  equal  our  expectations. 

Farniers'  Clu'b!?. 

London. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee 
took  place  on  May  5th.  Mr.  Bal;er,  of  Writtle,  opened 
the  business  of  the  evening  by  stating,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  them  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
disadvantages  of  grov.-ing  hedge-row  timber  on  farm 
lands.  Jlr.  Knight  proposed  to  look  at  the  question  as 
it  affected  both  landlord  and  tenant.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  practice  of  growing  hedge-row 
timber  in  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  but  all  would  agree 
with  him  in  believing,  that  in  the  case  of  ar.able  land 
there  was  much  injury  done  to  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mer by  hedge-row  timber.  He  believed  that  with 
regard  to  the  tenant  fiirmers,  this  subject  came  next  in 
importance  to  game.  He  regarded  game  as  nuisance 
number  one,  and  hedge-row  timber  as  nuisance  number 
two.  In  order  to  show  the  disadvantages  to  the  laud- 
lord  from  growing  hedge-row  timber,  let  them  take  for 
example  100  acres  of  land,  divided  into  enclosures  of 
from  5  to  1 5  acres  each,  and  suppose  the  land  to  have 
200  trees  growing  on  it ;  granting  them  at  the  end  of 
50  years  to  be  worth  30s.  each,  they  would  realise  the 
sum  of  300/.  Now,  there  was  no  tenant  who  would 
object  to  pay  a  shilling  an  acre  more  for  the  land, 
on  condition  that  no  timber  was  grown  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  this  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  land- 
lord very  well ;  for  in  the  course  of  50  years,  this  addi- 
tional rent  put  to  compiound  interest  would  amount  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  timber  would  realise,  and 
the  tenant  would  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  benefitted. 
The  additional  Is.  per  acre  (supposing  that  the  landlord 
swept  away  all  his  trees),  annually  invested  at  3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  would,  in  50  years,  realise  560/. ; 
showing  a  balance  in  favotir  of  the  landlord  of  260/. 


Then  go  a  little  further  and  double  the  number  of  trees^ 
their  period  of  growth,  and,  of  course,  the  additional 
rent  which  the  tenant  would  pay  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
presuming  400  trees  in  100  years  to  be  worth,  at  the 
rate  of  .5/.  each,  the  sum  of  200ii/.,  and  valuing  the  land 
cleared  of  the  timber  at  an  additional  rental  of  2s.  per 
acre  per  annum,  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  100  years 
would  be  upwards  of  4000/.  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 
From  this  it  would  be  seen  that  as  a  pound,  shillings, 
and  pence  consideration,  the  landlord  would  be  benefitted 
by  getting  rid  of  his  timber.  It  might  be  argued  by 
some  that  it  was  not  desu'able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  the 
timber  from  a  farm,  as  a  certain  quantity  was  required 
for  repairs  and  other  such  purposes  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  it  vi'.as  much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  whatever 
timber  you  wanted  for  repairs,  than  to  cut  timber  from 
the  hedge-rows  and  work  it  up.  He  was  himself  under 
a  repairing  lease,  and  was  allowed  what  timber,  he 
wanted  ;  but  he  rarely  cut  any,  except  in  the  way  of 
knocking  down  an  old  tree  which  might  happen  to  stand 
in  the  way.  Another  advantage  in  getting  rid  of  timber 
was,  that  you  also  get  rid  of  a  very  great  obstacle  to 
drainhig  presented  by  the  roots,which  frequently  choked 
the  drain  up  altogether  ;  and  good  draining  was  a  perma- 
nent advantage  to  the  landlord.  He  now  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
interests  of  the  tenants  ;  and,  in  approaching  that,  he 
had  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that  there  were  very  few  who 
would  not  readily  meet  their  landlords  upon  the  question 
of  a  small  increase  of  rent  for  getting  rid  of  so  great  a 
nuis.ance.  He  would  refer  to  two  or  three  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  friends  in  the  country  upon  the 
subject.  One  of  them  was  from  a  friend  in  Norfolk, 
who  stated  that  he  had  often  reflected  on  the  loss  in- 
curred upon  a  field  of  20  acres,  suiTounded  by  Ash-trees: 
out  of  a  field  of  1400  yards  [land  yards),  nearly  4tO 
were  entirely  lost  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  the 
roots  of  these  trees,  and  the  average  loss,  on  the  four 
courses  of  crops,  he  estimated  at  the  rate  of  6/.  an  acre, 
and  such  a  loss  upon  20  acres  of  land  was  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  tenant.  This  was,  however,  unfortunately, 
only  half  the  actual  amount  of  loss  sustained,  because 
the  same  amount  of  damage  was  done  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  as  that  which  he  had  reckoned.  Another 
disadvantage,  and  one  independent  of  the  loss  of  ground 
is,  that  the  trees  encouraged  flocks  of  birds,  which  de- 
stroyed the  corn  in  considerable  quantities.  It  was 
found,  he  said,  at  harvest  time,  that  the  corn  on  about 
5  poles  of  land  from  the  hedge-rows  was  worth  little  or 
nothing,  and  if  the  trees  stood  to  the  south-west  they 
shaded  the  ground  sp  much  that  the  corn  grown  upon 
it  was  small  in  the  head  and  weak  in  the  stem.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  third  loss,  which  resulted  from  this 
custom,  and  that  was,  the  breakage  and  damage  done  to 
ploughshares.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  Yorkshne  had 
set  to  work  and  grubbed  up  their  hedgerows  of  timber 
altogether,  substituting  for  them  young  quick-set  hedges. 
He  next  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeung  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Newman,  of  Hayes,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  kuowing  for  the  last  35 
years.  The  title  of  th.e  book  was,  "  Practical  Hints 
upon  Land  Draining."  Mr.  Newman  took  the  same 
view,  as  to  the  injury  done  to  th.e  farmer  by  timber, 
as  he  (Mr.  Km'glit)  did;  he  stated,  however,  that 
although  he  objected  to  both  Elm  and  Ash,  he  con- 
sidered the  latter  the  most  prejudicial,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  roots  spread.  He  had  also  received 
a  small  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Grant,  upon  the  Hedge- 
rows and  Enclosures  of  Devonshire  ;  it  would  appear 
that,  of  .all  the  counties  in  England,  Devonshire  was  the 
farthest  behitid  in  regard  to  good  farming.  The  lands 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  choked  up  with  hedge-row 
timber.  This  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  taken  10 
parishes  in  that  county,  and  gone  into  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  acres  of  hedge-rows  of  timber  they  con- 
tained, the  result  of  which  was  to  show  that  there  were 
no  less  than  3(5,976,  being  an  average  in  round  numbei-s 
of  3700  for  each  parish,  equal  to  1651  miles  iu  length, 
about  half  as  long  again  as  the  great  wall  of  Clima,  and 
sufficient  to  hedge  round  the  whole  of  England.  He 
thought  he  had  said  quite  enough  to  show  them  that  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  landlord  was  a  very  great 
loser  by  this  practice,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  required 
no  argument  to  sh.ow  that  the  tenant  was  also. 

Mr.  Shaw  felt  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
positions  which  he  thought  Jlr.  Knight  had  attempted 
to  establish,  namely,  that  the  landlord  was  injured  by 
growing  hedge-row  timber,  but  the  tenant  more  so. 
He  conceived  this  was  a  landlord's  question  ;  he 
trusted  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
question  of  advantage  or  disadvantage,  with  respect 
to  occupation  of  farms,  would  become  a  mere  matter 
of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  when 
rents  would  be  commensurate  with  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  positiou  of  the  tenant,  game, 
timber,  and  all  similar  causes  of  loss  being  duly  con- 
sidered.— Mr.  Wyatt  observed,  there  were  some  parts, 
of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  where  the  land  w.as  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber  than  anything'else  ; 
and  there  was  frequently  a  very  considerable  profit 
upon  the  growth  of  limber,  but  it  should  be  confined  to 
soil  which  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  or  if  grown  at  fall, 
there  should  be  an  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  the  in- . 
jury  done  to  his  farm  thereby. — Mr.  Anderson  stated 
that  he  had  discussed  the  subject  with  the  late  Lord 
Spencer  and  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock.  On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate 
the  rule  was  to  cut  down  the  timber  every  10  years. 
On  each  side  of  the  rows  were  a  hedge  and  ditch  ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  \    Why,  that  there  was  an 
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plant,  witli  a  st.ine  uiion  the  surface  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  plant  in  the  pot  anJ  of  keeping  tlie 
soil  moist.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  young  plants 
will  have  hcconie  sufiicicntly  rooted  to  bear  separation 
from  the  parent  ;  they  are  then  finally  shifted,  placing 
each  plant  singly  into  an  8-iuch  pot  filled  with  loam  and 
abounding  in  hiimus,  and  slightly  mixed  with  superphos- 
ph.ite  of  Imic,  and  the  plants  are  set  in  a  shaded  situation. 
In  a  few  davs  they  will  have  sufficiently  recovered  the 
cliecU,  and  "will  be  able  to  bear  full  exposure  to  the 
light  and  air,  which  is  essentially  necessary  at  this  stage 
of  their  growth  ;  I  give  them  copious  waterings  when 
required  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  (hartshorn) 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Before  winter  they  are  plunged  in 
a  dry  border,  and  are  sliglitly  covei-ed  witli  litter,  if  the 
frost  is  severe,  for  tlie  sake  of  preserving  the  roots  and 
pots ;  they  arc  started  towards  spring  by  giving  them 
a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  superphosphate,  which 
they  like,  sprinkling  on  the  surface  a  little  chai-- 
co.aI.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  Peach-house,  on 
shelves,  near  the  light,  where  they  hove  the  same 
temperature  .as  the  Peaches,  viz.,  50°  by  niglit  and 
never  exceeding  75'^  by  day  ;  I  keep  np  a  humid  atmo- 
Bphei-e,  watering  tlie  plants  frequeutly  with  weak  solu- 
tions of  .ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  tlie 
fruit  becomes  so  large  that  tlie  stem  is  not  able  to  bear- 
it,  it  is  propped  up  or  tied  to  sticks.  By  .attending  to 
these  things  I  am  able  to  gather  from  JO  to  50  full- 
grown  and  average-siaed  fruit  from  each  plant. — J. 
Elliof,  Norloii  Cont/ers,  liipon,  Vorkshire. 

To  Keep  llahbils  from  BarUiug  Trees. — In  order  to 
keep  fruit-trees  s.afe  from  these  depredators  take  one 
spadeful  of  hot  sl.iked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean  cow's- 
dung,  half  <lo.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  mi.x  all  together  with  soft-water  or  cow's  urine  until 
they  acquire  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  then  paint 
the  trees  from  the  ground  sufiiclently  high  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  vermin.  The  trees  should  be  gone 
over  in  the  beginning  of  winter  or  on  the  fii'st  appear- 
ance of  frost,  choosing  a  dry  day  if  possible  for  the  opera- 
tion. The  sulphur  and  soot,  I  presume,  are  the  principal 
ingredients.  The  cow-dnng  is  added  merely  to  make 
the  others  stick  to  tlie  trees.  I  have  not  tried  sulphur 
matches,  as  recommended  at  p.  117,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  efficacy.  With  the  above  mixture  I  have  pro- 
tected numbers  of  Laburnums  near  the  sides  of  walks 
here,  for  16  years,  with  the  greatest  success,  where 
there  are  multitudes  of  hares,  and  rabbits  also  frequently 
make  their  appearance  ;  except  when  the  mixture  has 
been  washed  off  by  heavy  rains  before  being  properly 
dr}',  one  aiiplication  has  served  for  a  whole  year, — J". 
Drummond,  Blair  Driimmond  Gardens. 

Raishig  Seedling  Fruils. — With  the  raising  of  new 
sorts  of  fruits,  as  with  all  other  experiments,  if  a  begin- 
ning is  once  made,  theinterest  taken  in  tlie  subject  excites 
a  desire  for  investigation,  which  increases  as  we  approach 
the  period  of  ascertaining  the  results  ;  if  these  are  satis- 
factory, and  we  have  obtained  an  improved  variety,  we 
are  encouraged  to  proceed  in  such  an  interesting  and 
useful  employment :  but  if  the  results  are  fruits  of  infe- 
rior quality,  the  disappointment  has  given  a  gain  of 
knowledge,  whereby  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  enter 
upon  another  series  of  experiments  witii  greater  proba- 
bility of  success.  There  is  sometliing  so  fasciii.ating  in 
such  experiments,  tli.it  if  once  we  have  commenced 
them,  we  are  sure  to  be  led  by  the  pleasure,  interest, 
and  m3"stery  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  until 
the  results  are  produced.  For  Gooseberries,  Raspber- 
ries, and  Currants,  it  does  not  require  to  provide  one's 
self  witli  a  great  stock  of  patience  ;  as  seeds  of  them 
sown  in  autumn  will  produce  fruit  the  second  season. 
If  seedling  fruits  show  any  features  indicative  of  an 
improved  breed,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  a  further 
trial  to  the  third  season,  when  their  natural  qualities 
will  be  sufficiently  matured  to  be  retained  or  rejected, 
according  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  Seeds  of  the 
above-named  fruit  produce  varieties  of  the  parent  plant 
most  frequently  inferior  to  the  original  stock,  but  by 
selecting  one  sort  valuable  for  its  habit  of  growth,  pro- 
ductiveness, or  size,  to  be  impregnated  with  another 
sort  valuable  for  its  flavour,  the  offspring  would  be 
likely  to  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a 
superior  degree.  It  is  possible,  by  the  cross-im- 
pregnation of  two  sorts — one  of  them  deficient  of  some 
good  quality  that  the  other  possesses — to  obtain  an  im- 
proved variety,  inheriting  some  share  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  parents.  What  is  found  to  be  true  in 
cross-breeding  for  an  improved  race  of  .animals  Is 
equally  true  when  applied  to  the  improvement  of  fruits 
and  vegetables IF.  Keane. 

Hyhridiiing. — Four  or  five  years  ago  I  impregnated 
a  yellow  Picotee  (iNIartin's  Victoria)  with  the  pollen  of  a 
re.l  Picotee,  supposing  that  I  might  possibly  obtain  a 
yellow  Picotee  with  a  better  petal.  I  got  a  very  few 
seeds,  which  did  not  all  germinate;  and  of  the  remainder 
all  the  produce,  except  two  plants,  W8S  destroyed  by  the 
ma/gof.  TLe  surviving  plants  had  the  foliage  of  the 
feiaile  parent,  pcd  I  was  anxious  to  preserve  them. 
However,  one  of  them  went  off  in  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  and  rhe  o'.lier,  which  was  affjcted  with  a  clubbing  or 
gouty  thickening  of  the  stalk  where  it  emerged  from  the 
earlh,  died  in  the  autumn  without  bloomiug,  but  not 
until  I  had  secured  a  layer  and  two  pipings  from  it. 
These  plants  came  into  bloom  in  -August  or  September 
last,  when  I  found  that,  instead  of  a  yeilow,  I  had  got  a 
wh'te-ground  red  Picotee,  with  a  petal  someKhat  less 
serrated  than  itsfemale  parent,  which  it  also  resembled 
ia  form,  and  with  a  very  good  pod,  but  by  no  means 
smooth  enough  in  pe'.-.l  for  the  stage  in  these  days.  I 
presuae  \\.u'.  I  ought  to  I'ave  employed  the  pollen  from 


a  rose-'eaved  jfllow  Picr.tee,  if  any  sueli  exist.  A'lout 
the  same  time  I  attempted  to  impregnate  three  flowers 
of  Ely's  Criterion,  red  light-eilged,  with  the  pollen  of 
Sharp's  Wellington,  red  heavy-edged  Pirolee.  The 
anthers,  however,  were  not  ic^.oved,  and  one  oF  thei^c 
flowers  seems  only  to  have  produced  seedlings.  In  the 
others  I  believe  the  impregnalion  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  plants  raised  from  them  lesfmhling  ihe  irnle 
parent.  In  Ihe  whole  batch  there  are  some  pleasing  varie- 
ties, from  delicate  rose  to  very  heavy-edged  scarlet. —  O. 

Sparine   Glue  a  Substitu'.e  for  I'ulit/  in.  Glnzing 

The  abolition  of  tlie  duty  upon  glass  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  horticulture  of 
this  variable  climate  ;  but  tliough  the  first  cost  of  tlie 
glass  will  be  greatly  reduced,  there  still  remains  a  per- 
petual charge  upon  every  garden  for  breakages  arising 
from  various  causes,  against  some  of  which  an  experi- 
ment I  have  tried  during  the  p-ast  three  or  four  mouths, 
offers  considerable  protection.  It  is  notorious  that 
glazed  lights  inclined  at  any  angle  are  exposed  to  much 
damage  from  water  lying  upon  them,  and  insinuating 
itself  first  under  the  dried  paint,  and  subsequently 
beneath  the  putty,  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  glass — a  process  rapidly  hastened  by 
frost — and  to  guard  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
new the  paint  at  short  intervals  ;  some,  indeed,  recom- 
mend one  coat  annually.  In  those  frames  the  lights  of 
which  are  moved  up  and  down  directly  by  the  hand,  and 
arc  frequently  lifted  off  the  fr.ame,  it  is  almost  iinj^ossi- 
ble  to  .avoid  frequent  breakages  or  crackings  of  squares 
from  the  bending  of  the  frames  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
putty.  Whilst  occupied  in  an  e.-speriment  of  another 
kind,  with  Jeffry's  marine  glue,  it  iippeared  to  present 
some  qualities  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  glazing 
instead  of  putty,  and  accordingly  I  had  two  lights  of  a 
Cucumber-frame  of  o  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  each,  made  pur- 
posely so  slender  that  they  would  by  their  pliability  be 
unsafe  for  glazing  with  putty.  The  glue  was  melted  in  a 
common  glue-pot  with  oil  instead  of  water  in  the 
outer  vessel,  and  according  to  the  printed  directions 
given  by  the  inventor,  and  when  perfectly  melted  the 
glue  was  applied  by  an  iron  spoon  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  superfluous  glue  which  flowed  over  the  glass 
being  pared  off  neatly  with  a  knife  and  chisel,  leaving 
an  edging  of  .about  three-eighths  of  .an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  the  tliicloiess  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  next  to 
the  wood,  and  sloping  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on 
the  glass.  It  is  evident  that  this  m.aterial  is  proof 
against  the  action  of  water,  and  the  frost  in  February 
and  Jlareli  had  no  effect  upon  it  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  liilherto  been  the  softening  of  the 
glue  has  been  trifling,  and  its  elasticity  in  preventing 
breakage  from  lifting  tlie  lights  about,  even  with  care- 
lessness and  some  degree  of  violence,  is  a  quality  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  andjon  the  whole  I  can  confidently 
recommend  its  adoption.  The  marine  glue  is  more 
costly  than  putty  ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance,  since  it 
is  almost  imperishable,  and  does  not  require  the  ex- 
pense of  frequent  painting. — G.  L. 

Fungi In  my  wanderings,  I  lately  observed  a  circle, 

some  12  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  belt  of  white 
Fungi — about  10  inches  in  width,  thickly  studded  to- 
gether, so  close  indeed,  that  tlie  finger  could  scarcely 
be  inserted  between  them  ;  the  circle  was  perfect,  and 
the  belting  regular  in  breadth.  I  have  attempted  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this,  but  I  am  unable  ;  could  you 
assist  me  ? — A  Fifes/tire  Florist.  [Such  Fungi  spring 
from  spawn  ;  that  spawn  radiates  from  a  centre,  and 
produces  its  fructification  (the  Toadstool  or  Mushroom) 
■at  the  circumference  only.] 

Fruit-trees. — It  is  quite  clear  that  the  main  secret  as 
regards  ripening  of  wood  in  fruit-trees  iS'  an  early  ma- 
turity. The  stopping  Ihe  autumniil  growsh,  thinning 
out,  and  taking  off  superfluous  li'aves,  and  abstaining 
from  over-manuring  will  do  much  j  but  the  grand  battle 
to  fight  is  against  the  wet  autumns,  which  keep  the  trees 
growing.  Hes  any  one  tried,  with  a  really  well-drained 
border,  to  keep  off  by  shutters  or  glasses  all  wet  after 
September  from  the  soil?  If  not,  is  not  some  experiment 
of  this  kind  worth  trying."  I  recollect  some  plan  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  had  with  a  Grape-house,  for  turning  the 
drain  of  a  dung-heap  under  it,  so  as  to  feed  the  roots 
with  moisture  and  manure,  with  some  arrangement  for 
making  the  house  dry  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  perfected. 
— Dodman. 

Tlie  C^fc/roo,  it  is  nowwell  known,  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
nesfs  of  several  birds.  They  have  been  found  in  those 
of  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  rather  the  hedge  warbler,  the 
robin,  the  redstart,  wliitethroat,  willow  warbler,  pied 
wagtail,  meadow  pipit,  rock  pipit,  skylark,  yellow  bunt- 
ing, chaffinch,  greenfinch,  linnet,  and  blackbird,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  pair  of  red-backed  shrikes 
having  been  seen  breeding  a  young  cuckoo,  it  is  probable 
that  the  cuckoo  sometimes  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest 
of  those  birds.  See  Mr.  Yarrell's  "  British  Birds."  It 
m.ay  be  added,  for  the  information  of  "Quercus  II.,"  that 
cuckoos  have  been  known  to  form  a  nest  themselves, 
and  sit  upon  and  hatch  their  own  eggs.  In  cases  where 
they  select  a  foster-mother,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
cuckoo  keeps  near  the  nest,  and  takes  charge  of  the 
young  cuckoo  when  it  leaves  it.  The  robin  certainly 
has  one  brood  before  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo,  but  it 
as  certainly  has  one  or  two  afterwards,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  young  cuckoo  in  a 
robin's  nest.  Indeed,  a  cuckoo  has  been  seen  to  take 
possession  of  a  robin's  nest  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
an  Q^g  in  it.  A  cuckoo  will  lay  four  and  five  eggs. 
This  has  been  ascertained  by  dissection.  The  whole 
history  of  the  cuckoo  is  curious.  It  is  the  largest  of 
our  insectivorous  birds,  and  if  she  hatched  all  her  own 


eggs,  she  probably  would  not  be  able  to  feed  them  all. 
I  have  seen  a  ]iair  of  wagtails  employed  from  morning 
till  night  in  providing  food  for  a  ravenous  young  cuckoo. 
Tliere  is  now  but  little  dtmbt  of  cuckoos"  dropping  an 
egg  near  a  nest  so  placed  that  they  could  not  get  into 
it,  and  after  removing  the  eggs  which  were  already  in 
the  nest,  taking  up  her  own  opg  in  one  of  her  ftet,  and 
then  depositing  it  there.  In  this  way  they  are  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  introduce  their  egg  into  a  wren's 
nest  — Ij.  L.  D. 

Varnidud  Coverings  for  IViiV-lrees.—Lm't  March  I 
was  induced,  by  the  representations  published  in  the 
Chronicle,  to  try  the  eft'ect  of  these  coverings,  and 
having  stretched  fine  calico  upon  light  wooden  frames, 
and  coated  it  with  a  n  ixlure  of  oil,  resin,  and  tng.ar  of 
lead,  which  rendered  the  calico  perfectly  transiiarent, 
the  frames  were  inclined  against  the  wall  'over  an  Apri- 
cot-tree, and  were  not  renioved  till  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  appeared  to  be  rendered 
more  luxuriant,  and  the  fruit  set  earlier,  and  cnntinued 
in  advance  of  another  tree  immediately  adjoining,  till 
the  covers  were  removed  ;  but  ultimately  the  ripenin" 
of  the  fruit  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  been 
h.astened.  certainly  not  more  than  a  week,  if  so  much. 
But  the  advantage  iu  the  emploj  ment  of  these  co\ers  was 
not  so  perceptible  last  spring,  a  season  unusually  free 
from  sudden  changes  from  rain  to  frost,  as  may  be 
looked  for  in  tl;e  average  of  that  proverbially  change- 
,ablo  season.  I  also  covered  a  Peach-tree  in  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  instead  of  calico  I  used  coarse 
gauze,andtlie  i-esult  iu  this  case  was  most  discouraging, 
as  the  tree  was  far  more  infested  by  the  aphis  tlian 
those  which  were  uncovered,  and  so  much  so  that 
both  leaves  and  fruit  were  nearly  destro3*ed,  a  misfor- 
tune of  which  I  observed  others  complain.  Still,  I 
think  one  failure  should  not  deter  us  from  repeating  the 
trial  of  an  experiment,  unless  the  principle  be  showu  to 
be  in  itself  bad.  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  and 
accordingly  shall  try  it  again. —  G.  L. 

True  Hir/hland  Pine. — I  observe  that  so  far  as  he 
has  inquired,  "  Finns  Sylvestris "  has  found  my  state- 
ments with  regard  to  this  tree  to  be  cni-rect  ;  and  I 
wait  with  patience  for  his  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
other  points  in  my  communication.  When  and  from 
what  country  the  soft-wooded  variety  was  introduced 
into  Britain  is  a  matter,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  pure  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  seems  that  "  Pinus  Sylvestris"  himself 
accounts  for  its  continued  propagation,  to  Ihe  exchision 
of  the  better  variety  ;  for  he  asserts  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultux'al  So- 
ciety plant  chiefly  of  the  common  sort,  w  hicli,  of  course, 
produces  common  white  wood.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  correspondent  can  refer  to  several  instances  like 
that  related  of  Beeston  Pai-k  and  Stratton  Strawless  ; 
and  my  impression  is,  that  .as  the  Highland  Pines  now 
planted  become  of  mature  age,  the  ccses  will  increase  in 
an  equal  ratio. — A  Hiyklander. 

Oyster  Plant. —  By  tliis  I  suppose  is  meant  the 
Lithospermuin  maritimum  of  Smith,  Steenhammer.a 
maritima  of  Reichenbach  and  B.abingfon  (Man.  C07), 
the  leaves  of  which  have  a  flavour  resembling  tlir.t  of 
oysters.  It  is  called  "Oyster-plant"  on  some  of  the 
coasts  where  it  abounds. — Charles   C.   Babinglon,  St. 

John's  College,  Camhridge. R.   Hogg. —  [This  is  not 

our  correspondent's  at  p.  348  c.  His  is  some  Umbelli- 
fer  alhed  to  Scandix,  and  is  from  Canada  ;  w-e  cr.nnot 
recoguise  the  fragments  he  has  sent  us.] 

The  Transparent  Apple. — When  at  Reval,  many 
years  ago,  I  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  mode 
of  cultivation  of  the  transparent  Apple;  I  learn  eel  that 
the  soil  of  the  Apple  orchards  there  is  almost  a  pure 
sand,  but  that  it  is  customary  to  add  to  it  so  much 
stable  manure,  that  half  the  bulk  of  ground  may  be  .said 
to  consist  of  manure.  The  friend  with  whom  I  was  stay- 
ing, had  some  of  these  Apples  .at  dessert ;  they  were  trans- 
parent, not  in  blotches,  but  thronghout,  so  that  held  to 
the  light,  the  pips  might  be  seen  from  every  part ; 
these  Apples  were  juicy  as  a  Peach,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  one,  and  of  very  agreeable  fl.avour  and  texture. 
The  transparent  Apple  of  Rev.al  is  thought  to  be  the 
best  of  its  \dni.—M:S. 

Morphology. — I  have  forw.arded  a  specimen -.of  mor- 
phology in  the  shape  of  FuehsiaVenusvictrix,  iu  which 
the  transition,  from  one  of  the  leaves  to  flowers  is  very 
app.arent  and  conclusive  ;  I  once  observed  a  flower-bud 
of  Epiphyllum  Adiermanni,  which,  after  it  had  become 
partially  coloured,  was  placed  in  a  moist  stove  in  a  shaeled 
situation,  when,  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  expa,nding,  it 
lost  its  pink  colour,and  in  a  short  time  produced  a  shoot 
about  3  inches  in  length,  of  a  roundish  form,  slightly 
imbricated  at  the-,  base,  and  afterwards  alternately 
ribbed  till  it  shotted  a  tendency  to  assume  its  usual 
flattened  form ;  such  shoots  are  often  observed  on  forced 
Epiphyllums,  and  are  no  doubt  over-excited  flower-bnds. 
— B.  B.  BilUngton.  [Fuchsias  are  \^vy  subject  to  dis- 
turbances of  this  sort.] 

The  Wild  Primrose. — Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  re- 
mark by  a  correspondent  that  pleased  me  ;  it  drew  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  the  h.abit  of  the  wild  Primrose, 
which,  whilst  flowering  early  iu  the  spring,  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  but  afterwards  it  takes 
shelter  from  the  more  powerfully-increased  rays  by 
hiding  itself  amongst  the  long-Grass  that  then  surrounds 
it.  Could  we  not,  in  practice,  take  a  hint  from  this ; 
we  who  have  no  north  border  under  a  south  wall  or 
hedge  ?  Might  we  not  sow  annuals  to  the  south  ;  and, 
close  adjoining,  one  row  of  double  Primroses  or  Poly- 
anthuses ?  They  would  grow,  and,  when  needed,  form 
a  shade  dui-ing  the  heat  of  summer  ;  if  so,  what  annuals 
would  answer  the  purpose  2 — Anon,  Gosfcrth. 
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CUISWICK. 
May  24. — The  general  remarks  upon  this  Wonder- 
ful Exhibition,  to  which  a  Leading  Article  has  been 
devoteJ,  render  a'l  introductory  observations  super- 
fluous ;  and,  tlierefore,  we  at  once  proceed  to  describe 
the  s/jene  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  large  collec- 
tions of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Here 
the  competitors  were  iMr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, of  Ealing  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W. 
Norman,  Esq.,  of  Bromley.  We  may  venture  to  assert 
that  these  two  collections  were  matchless,  as  far  as  good 
cultivation  was  concerned.  The  large  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robertson,  and  as  the  plants  at  Ealing 
Park  were  fully  described  at  p.  330,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  attraction.  The  collection  consisted  princi- 
pally of  showy  plants,  of  large  size.  At  the  back 
stood  tivo  huge  specimens  of  Acacia  alata,  and  Cytisus 
racemosus  ;  and  supporting  tliem  were  large  bushes  of 
Azalea  indica  alba,  and  A.  indica  phosnicea ;  some  huge 
specimens  of  Chorozsma  varium,  and  of  C.  cordatum,  the 
-alter  6  feet  in  height,  and  fully  as  much  in  diameter, 
the  head  drawn  into  a  globular  form,  with  the  small 
spray  gi-acefuUy  drooping  from  it.  Near  this  was  a 
fine  plant  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  head  3  feet  in 
diameter,  of  tlie  elegant  Cytisus  filipes,  the  branches 
drooping  gracefully,  .and  loaded  with  small  white  odo- 
riferous flowers.  From  the  same  collection  were  fine 
specimens,  6  or  7  feet  in  heiglit,  of  Eriostemon  myo- 
poroides,  and  cuspidatum,  and  a  very  promising  young 
plant,  studded  with  its  small  star-like  flowers,  of  E.  buxi- 
folium.  A  lovely  Azalea  indica  lateritia  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  attraction  ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  Azalea 
sinensis,  with  its  bright  orange  flowers,  was  not 
less  deserving  of  notice.  In  addition  to  these  was 
a  large  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  also  a  smaller,  but 
much  better  specimen  of  the  same  showy  species.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  fine  P.  iueana,  and  two  luxuriant 
young  plants  of  P.  decussata  ;  the  collection  likewise 
contained  two  pretty  specimens  of  Erica  propendens 
and  depressa  ;  a  lovely  plant  of  E.  perspieua  nana ;  and 
several  others.  In  front  was  a  very  handsome  Daviesia; 
a  remarkably  luxuriant,  but  badly-bloomed  Pentas 
caruea  ;  a  fine  Manettia  glabra,  in  good  bloom,  trained 
on  a  hemispherical  trellis ;  with  a  large  plant  of 
Leschenaultia  formosa,  3  feet  in  diameter,  but  not  in 
good  bloom  ;  and  a  very  promising  young  plant  of 
Gnidia  piuifolia.  In  addition  to  these  was  a  tolerable 
plant,  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  with  Tabernsemontana 
coronaria  flore  pleuo,  in  fine  bloom  ;  and  a  pretty,  but 
badly-coloured  Gesnera  Cooperi. — Mr.  Barnes's  col- 
lection contained  many  very  remarkable  plants,  but, 
owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  weather,  several  of  his  best 
specimens  were  not  sufficiently  in  bloom.  In  the 
centre,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  stood  a  noble  plant  of 
Daviesia  saligna,  4  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
the  branches  drooping  ne.T.rIy  to  the  pot,  and  loaded 
with  bloom ;  supporting  it  on  one  side,  was  Erica 
grandinosa,  literally  one  dense  mass  of  white  flowers, 
4  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter  j  and  on  the 
other  side  was  an  immense  bush,  in  excelleut  bloom, 
of  Epacris  grandiflora  ;  another  remarkable  plant  was 
Podolobium  staurophyllum,  5  feet  in  height  and  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  loaded  with  flowers  ;  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting was  a  noble  plant,  not  quite  in  bloom,  of 
Oxylobium  Pultena3a,  about  4  feet  in  height  and  6  feet 
,  in  diameter  ;  and  a  dense  bush  of  Polygala  oppositi- 
folia,  literally  one  mass  of  bloom,  4  feet  in  height  and 
6  feet  in  diameter,  contrasting  well  with  the  yellow 
flowers  which  surrounded  it.  Of  the  genus  Aphelexis, 
Mr.  Barnes  had  two  wonderful  plants — one,  A.  hu- 
milis,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  may  be  regarded  as 


a  *  masterpiece  of  cultivation  ;  it  was  one  mass 
of  flowers,  but  the  day  was,  unfortunately,  not 
Bufficiently  bright  to  induce  it  to  open  its  flowers. 
Another  \ilant,  not  quite  80  profusely  covered  with 
Ibloom,  was  A.  sesamoides,  nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and 


3  feet  in  diameter ;  and  Mr.  Barnes  had  another  capital 
Aphelexis  called  A.  raacr.antha  purpurea,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  the  genus  ;  it  h.ad  deep  purple  or 
plum-coloured  bracts  shaded  with  bright  pink  or  rose, 
exposing  when  open  a  deep  straw-coloured  or  yellow 
disk  ;  closely  allied  to  this  was  au  immense  specimen, 
two  feet  in  height,  and  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  of 
Phojnocoraa  prolifera,  which  will  probably  be  more 
generally  recognised  under  the  old  name  of  Helichrysum 
proliferum  ;  this  plant  was  a  complete  thicket,  but  not 
sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  other  two  remarkable  plants  were 
Dillwynia  rudis  and  clavata,  but  though  plentifully 
covered  with  flower-buds,  few  of  them  were  exp.mded  ; 
these  excellent  specimens  were  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  proportionately  bushy  ;  from  the  same  col- 
lection were  fine  plants  of  Dillwynia  ericifolia  and 
pungens  ;  Gompholobium  tenellum,  Pimelea  Heuder- 
soni,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  .and  Cleradeudrum  splen- 
(lens— tlie  four  last  were  remarkably  good  specimens  ; 
the  Gompholobium  was  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  2 
feet  in  diameter,  but  not  in  full  bloom;  Pimelea  Hender- 
soni  was  18  inches  in  height,  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  in 
fine  bloom,  and  the  Leschenaultia  was  of  .about  tlie  same 
size,  trained  hemispherically,  and  one  complete  sheet  of 
flowers.  Of  Ericas  the  collection  contained  the  follow- 
ing :  Thunbergia,  a  yard  in  height,  and  as  much  in 
diameter ;  intermedia,  very  large,  and  in  excellent 
bloom  ;  Hartnelli,  a  fine  plant  ;  daphnceflora,  in  a 
beautiful  state ;  fastigiata  lutescens ;  favoides  elcg.ans, 
very  admir.able,  but  smtiUer  ;  specimens  of  elegans,  in 
fine  bloom  ;  odora  rosea,  good  ;  prcegnfins  coccinea 
minor,  in  a  fine  state  ;  and  lovely  plants  of  dllecta  and 
Sprengelii ;  a  plant  of  Statice  macrophylla,  Avith  a  fine 
spike  of  blue  flowers,  excited  much  admiration  ;  and  the 
rare  Luxemburgia  ciliosa  was  shown  for  the  second 
time  since  its  introduction  into  this  country:  in  addition 
to  the  preceding  was  a  good  plant,  with  nearly  30  heads 
of  bloom  upon  it,  of  Ixora  grandiflora  ;  and  large  speci- 
mens of  Azalea  indica  alba,  A.  indica  splendens,  A. 
indica  Gladstanesii,  the  latter  dwarf  .and  good  ;  and  a 
pretty  A.  indicata  lateritia.  In  the  same  group  were, 
moreover,  fine  plants  of  Zichya  inophylla  floribunda,  Po- 
lygala cordifolha,  Daviesia  saligna,  Boronia  denticulata, 
Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  Pimelea  decussata  (very  large), 
and  Podolobium  trilobatum.— Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E. 
Antrobus,  contributed  a  third  collection  ;  it  was  not  so 
rich  as  the  preceding,  but  contained  very  beautiful 
plants.  Among  them  was  a  dwarf  .and  pretty  specimen 
of  Pimelea  decussata,  with  remarkably  well-coloured 
blooms  ;  a  neat  Boronia.  serrulata,  in  nice  bloom  ;  a 
good  plant  of  Dillwynia  ericifolia,  and  .a  sm.all  pretty 
Erica  propendens.  In  the  same  collection  was,  more- 
over, a  pretty  Aphelexis  humilis,  a  good  Ixora  grandi- 
flora, and  fine  plants  of  Daviesia  s.aligna,  Pimelea  tenui- 
folia,  dwarf  and  compact ;  Eriostemon  buxifolium, 
Brachysemalatifolium,  and  Coleonema  pulehrura.  The 
collection  also  contained  some  fine  Azaleas — .among 
them  was  A.  indica  variegata,  densely  covered  with 
bloom  ;  a  tall  and  fine  specimen  of  the  double  red,  and 
a  good  A.  indica  alba.  [^ 

Collections  of  20  SiovE  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea-Bridge-road  ; 
Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  Bromley;  and  Mr. 
Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands-park,  Black- 
heath.  The  collection  of  Messrs.  Frazer  contained 
some  remarkable  plants — among  them  was  Podolobium 
staurophyllum,  a  dense  bush,  2  feet  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  diameter  ;  Erica  propendens,  particularly  neat; 
E.campanulata, famously  managed;  Pimelea Imifolia,  an 
admirable  plant,  4  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  diameter  ; 
P.  nivea,  very  neat;  and  a  remark.ably  well-grown  and 
finely-coloured  P.  spectabilis.  In  the  same  group  a 
lovely  plant,  not  quite  in  bloom,  of  Boronia  serrulata, 
\\'as  about  18  inches  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter, 
and  as  compact  and  thickset  as  could  possibly  be  de- 
sired ;  a  good  plant  of  Polygala  acuminata,  with  Daviesia 
latifolia,  4  feet  in  height  and  2  in  diameter  ;  Epacris 
grandiflora,  Chorozema  Henchmanni,  Coleonemarubrum, 
Aphelexis  speciosa,  Chorozema  varium,  and  a  most 
admirable  plant  of  Boronia  pinnata,  loaded  w  ith  delicate 
pale-pink  waxy  blossoms  ;  with  some  good  Azaleas. — 
Mr.  Hunt's  collection  contained  a  noble  Gompholobium 
polymorphum,  covering  beautifully  a  shield-formed 
trellis,  4  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  widtli ;  an  im- 
mense bush  of  Erica  gemmifera,  3  feet  in  height  and  as 
much  in  diameter  ;  E.  perspieua  nana,  a  most  remark- 
able plant  ;  and  E.  translucens  rosea,  in  admirable  con- 
dition. In  the  same  group  was,  also,  a  splendid  plant 
of  Leschenaultia  formosa,  in  fine  bloom  ;  Ziehya  villosa, 
two  good  plants  ;  Erica  Hartuelli,  very  large  ;  Boronia 
serrulata,  and  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  in  fine  bloom  ;  with 
excellent  plants  of  Ixora  grandiflora,  Phoenocoma  pro- 
lifera, and  several  Azaleas. — Mr.  Ayres  was  an  exhi- 
bitor only  in  this  class,  and  though  his  plants  were 
small  they  were  neat  and  compact ;  we  noticed 
among  them  a  richly-coloured  specimen  of  Pime- 
lea spectabilis,  Azalea  indica  alba,  a  compact  round 
bush  in  good  bloom  ;  A.  variegata,  in  good  bloom  ; 
and  a  well-coloured  Podolobium  staurophyllum,  3  feet 
in  height ;  Poivrea  coccinea,  producing  several  strong 
spikes  of  rich  flowers  ;  Erica  propendens,  a  pretty 
bush,  measuring  1  foot  in  height  and  18  inches 
across.*.  Erica  Hartnelli,  in  good  bloom  ;  and  a  small 
plant  of  E.  perspieua  nana.  In  the  same  collection 
was  a  dwarf  pretty  bush  of  Ixora  grandiflora,  remark- 
able for  the  high  colour  of  its  flowers,  with  Gardoquia 
Hookeri,  Cliorozema  angustifolium,  Leschenaultia  for- 
raosa  and  Baxterii;  Polygala  oppositifolia,  and  the  sweet- 
scented  Gardenia  radicans. 

In  the  collections  of  12  plants,  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to 


B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Mitcham,  was  first.  He  had 
finely-bloomed  plants  of  Azalea  Gladstanesii  and 
variegat.a,  the  latter  very  fine  ;  Aphelexis  humilis 
and  sesamoides,  two  very  good  plants  ;  Aden.andra  spe- 
ciosa, very  pretty  ;  with  Chorozema  Henchmanni,  and 

C.  varium  ;  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  a  tall  Ixora  grandi- 
flora.— Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  was  a  contributor  in 
this  class,  and  had  fine  plants  of  Aphelexis  sesamoides  ; 
Azalea  variegata,  dwarf  and  pretty ;  A.  phoanicea,  fine  ; 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  rather  past  its  best ;  Ixora  grandi- 
flora, in  a  good  state ;  Coleonema  rubrum  and  Euphorbia 
splendens  ;  and  fine  plants  of  Erica  perspieua  nana  and 
E.  ventricosa  stellata.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  Epps,  of  Bower 
Nursery.  Maidstone,  sent  a  cijllection  containing 
a  fine  Ixora  gr.andiflor.a,  in  good  bloom ;  Lesche- 
niiultia  formosa,  very  pretty  ;  Erica  Hartnelli ;  Azalea 
indica  alba,  very  large  and  in  fine  bloom ;  Begonia 
parviflora,  or  obliqua,  a  rcmarlcably  well-grown  plant ; 
and  a  large  specimen  of  Podolobium  Chorozemcefolium, 
but  rather  past  its  best. 

Collections  of  sLx  plants  were  numerous,  and  prin- 
cipally from  new  exhibitors.  Mr,  May,  gr.  to  E. 
Goodhai't,  Esq.,  of  Beekenham,  contributed  a  noble 
Ixora  grandiflora,  with  i-emarl;ali1y  large  heads  of 
bloom  ;  a  handsome  plant  of  the  beautiful  Hovea 
Celsi ;  Polygala  acuminata,  and  au  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  Erica  muudula  in  splendid  condition. — Mr. 
Cole,  gr.  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Blackheath  Park,  sent  a 
beautifully  managed  Pimelea  spectabilis,  with  very 
large  heads  of  flowers  ;  Gesnera  Cooperi,  in  fine  bloom  ; 
Polygala  acuminata ;  Epacris  grandiflora  ;  and  Corraea 
speciosa  major. — M.  Stanley,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq., 
Sidcnp,  contributed  a  noble  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
scarcely  in  bloom  ;  Tropreolum  grandiflorum,  pretty  ;  a 
species  of  Tropceoluni  from  Peru,  evidently  a  bad 
variety  of  T.  brachyceras  ;  with  Gompholobium  poly- 
morphum, and  Azalea  indica  alba. — Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to 
G.  H.  Loraine,  Esq.,  produced  a  fine  Gesnera  zebrina 
in  good  bloom  ;  Azalea  Gladstanesii ;  and  very  pretty 
plants  of  Bossicea  linifolia,  and  Aphelexis  humilis. — 
Mr.  Glendinning.  of  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  a  nice 
plant  of  Pimelea  spectabili.=,  with  immense  heads  of 
bloom  ;  Boronia  pinnata,  pretty  ;  and  a  large  plant  of 
Erica  rubro-calyx. — Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq., 
of  Streatham,  was  also  a  contributor  in  this  class. 

The  collections  of  ORCiiiD.'iCE^,  thougli  numerous, 
were  scarcely  so  rich  in  fine  specimens  as  in  May  1844, 
a  difference,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  them  forward  during  the  late  cold  and  sun- 
less weather  ;  we  must  except,  however,  a  single  speci- 
men of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut, and  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  ever 
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seen.  It  was'sent  by  Mr.  Roe,  gr.  to  J.J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
of  High  Grove,  near  Reading,  and  was  growing  in  a 
circular  wire  basket,  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
1  foot  deep.  This  basket  was  filled  with  Sphagnum,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  plant  was  placed,  spreading 
gracefully  to  the  sides,  its  elegant  flowers  reclining 
upon  the  Moss.  This  was  possibly  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Exhibition. — Mr.  Basset,  gr.  to  R.  S. 
Holford,  Esq.,  contributed  a  beautiful  plant  of  the 
lovely  Aerides  odoratum ;  Mr.  Green,  a  Dendrobium 
pulchellum,  quite  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Booth, 
of  the  Flotbeck  Nurseries,  Hambui-gh,  a  small  plant, 
not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  of  the  rare  Odonto- 
glossum  cordatum. — From  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Botanical  Garden,  was  a  rare  plant,  blooming 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  ctf  Chlorsea  chrysantha,  a 
plant  inhabiting  the  hills  of  Chili.  It  has  bright  rich 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  habit  of  a  European  Orchis. — In 
the  large  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lovely  Sobralia  macran- 
tha,  producing  several  of  its  handsome  flowers ;  also  Chry- 
seis  bractescens,Vanda  teres,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
the  singuliir  Anguloa  Clowesii,  and  Coiyanthes  ma- 
crantha.  In  the  same  group  was  also  an  immense 
plant  of  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  whose  flowers 
covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  pot  ;  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  a  promising  young  plant,  with  three 
spikes  of  bloom  ;  S.  prcemorsum,  Dendrobium  densiflo- 
rum,  Oncidium  pulchellum,  Cattleya  Mossiaj,  Bifrenaria, 
tyrianthina,  Cymbidium  lancifolium,  Oncidium  pu- 
milum,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  0.  leucochilum,  Lycaste 
Deppii,  Steuia  pallida,  with  pale-yellow  flowere  ;'^and 
Epideudrum  macrocliilum.  —  A  second  collection  of 
these  curious  phants  was  produced  by  Mr.  Robertscm, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  lovely  Dendi'obium  Cambridgeanum,  D.  den. 
siflorum,  a  fine  plant,  but  nearly  out  of  flower;  Saccola- 
bium guttatum,  and  prcemorsum,  with  several  spikes  of 
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bloom  ;  Epideudi'um  Licornutum,  E.  vilelliuum,  andili- 
frenai-ia   tjriaiUhina.  — Jlessrs.  Rollissons,  of  Tooting, 
seDt  the    curious  Trioliopilia  tortilis,  Cattleya  Jlossiic, 
Acineta    Barlieri,    Maxillaria   Deppii,    aromatica   and 
vitelllna,    Aeridos  crispum,  Ccelogyue    undulata,    witli 
Brassia    maculata,  and    Maxill:u-ia    tenuifolia.  —  Col- 
lections  of   12    Oi-cliidacca;   were    sent  by    Jlr.    Don, 
gr.    to    G.    F.    Cox,    Esq..    of    StocUwell ;    and    Jlr. 
Williams,   gr.   to    C.    B.    Warner,   Esq.,   of    Hoddes- 
don. — In  Mr.  Don's  collection  we  noticed  three  small 
plants  of  Aerides  crispum,  A .  crispum  pallidum,  Brassia 
maculata,   a  new   species  of  Oncidium,  resembling  0. 
papilio,  but   with   the  lip  beautifully  fringed,  Lycaste 
Deppii,  Bifrenaria  aureo-fuh'a,  very  pretty,  and  Acineta 
Barkeri. — The    collection   of    Jlr.    Warner    contained 
Dendrobium  cajrulescens,  D.  moscliatum,  Cattleya  sp., 
very  handsome,  Epidendrum  macrochiluni  and  varie- 
gatum,  and  Aerides  crispum.     lu  the  same  group  were 
also  small  plants,  sent  for  exhibition  only,  of  JIaxillaria 
tenuifolia,    Zygopetalum    rostratum,    and     Stanhopea 
saccata. — In  the  collections  of  six  Orcliidacece,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  fine  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium calceolaria,  4  feet  in  height,  Cattleya  Jlossitc,  very 
fine,  Oncidium   ampliatum  majus,  in  fine  bloom,   and 
Odontoglossum  hastatum. — Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George 
Larpent,    sent  Vanda  Roxburghi,  and  V.   Roxburgh! 
cserulea,  Camarotis  purpurea,  rather  past  its  best,  with 
Oncidium  altissimimi  and  luridum,  and  Cattleya  Mossite. 
^Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Brixton,  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  small  specimen  of  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum,  with  four  spikes  of  bloom,  Trichopilia  tortilis, 
Vanda  cristata,  very  pretty,  with  Cattleya  Skiuneri,  and 
Calanthe  veratrifolia. — -Mr.  Hunt  produced  an  Oncidium 
from  Honduras,  with  curious  dark  brown,  variegated 
flowers,  0.   luridum  guttatum,  and  a  large  plant,  not 
much  in  bloom,  of  Cymbidium  aloifolium. 

The  Azaleas  were  next  in  point  of  interest,  and  of 
these  there  were  several  collections.  The  plants  from 
Mr.  Green,  which  demand  our  attention  first,  consisted 
of  A.  indica  pallida,  lilac,  4  feet  in  height  and  about 
2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  foot  ;  A.  Gladstanesii,  4  feet 
in  height  and  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  A.  lateritia,  of  the 
same  size  ;  A.  variegata,  3  feet  through  and  the  same 
in  height ;  Double  Red,  6  feet  In  height  and  4  feet  in 
■width,  in  splendid  bloom  ;  and  a  semi- double  scarlet, 
very  fine.  In  addition  to  these  were  A.  indica  alba, 
6  feet  in  height  and  the  same  across  ;  A.  splendens, 
4  feet  by  6  ;  and  A.  Rawsonii  and  speeiosissima,  very 
fine. — A  collection  from  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  of  Cheara,  was  scarcely  less  interesting,  and  con- 
sisted of  A.  Danielsiana,  very  fine  ;  Double  Red,  6  feet 
in  height  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  in  good  bloom  ;  A. 
pulchra,  very  fine ;  with  A.  Rawsonii  and  lateritia. 
Mr.  Falconer  had  moreover  .small  plants  of  the  follow- 
ing desirable  kinds  :  A.  Biauea,  a  good  white  ;  A. 
Agues,  Theresa,  and  Emraelina..^Mr.  Robertson  sent 
a  collection  containing  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  A. 
Danielsiana,  in  first-rate  condition  ;  A.  phoeuicea,  very 
lai'ge  ;  A.  splendens  and  pulchra,  A.  Rawsonii,  and  A. 
speeiosissima.  In  the  same  group  were  also  smaller 
plants  of  the  following  desirable  varieties  : — A.  con- 
spicua  purpurea,  A.  amabilis,  and  A.  leucomegiste,  a 
very  fine  white. — Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  had  also  a 
large  collection,  but  they  were  in  anall  pots,  and  not 
very  remarkable. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  sent  several 
small  plants,  among  which  we  noticed  A.  Ednioudsii,  a 
semi-double  purple,  and  A.  modesta,  semi-double  pink. 
— A  small  collection  was  also  sent  from  the  Lea  Bridge 
Nursery  ;  it  contained  a  very  beautiful  A.  sinensis,  A. 
lateritia,  remarkably  pretty,  1  foot  in  height  and  2  feet 
in  diameter,  and  densely  covered  with  bloom  ;  A. 
coceinea  superba,  very  beautiful ;   and  a  magnificent 

plant  of  A.  indica  alba A  seedling  called  A.  Palmerii 

was  exhibited   by  Mr.    Falconer,  and   some  seedlings 
from  Mr.  Ivery. — Messrs.  Knight  and  Pei-ry  sent  A. 
exquisita,  spotted  with  rosy  purple  on  a  light  ground. 
-    Collections  of  Cacti  were  sent  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  but  they  were  not  so  fully  in  bloom  as  could 
have  been  desired.     Mr.  Green's  plants  consisted  of  a 
fine  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  E.  Ackermauni  and  Acker- 
manni  grandiflorum,  andE.  coccineum  cceruleum. — The 
most  remarkable  plant   in   Mr.  Bruce's  collection  was 
Epiphyllum  speciosum,  the  other  not  being  in  full  bloom. 
Of  HE.iTHS,  a  great  number  were  present,  some  of 
which  were  most  extraordinary  plants.     Jlr.  Robertson 
sent  a  noble  E.  Cavendisliii,  loaded  with  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  ;  depressa,  very  fine  ;   persoluta   alba, 
2  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter ;  Lin- 
nseana  nova,  and   mirabilis  ;    Humeana,  very  pretty  ; 
ampuUacea    vittata,    fine  ;    pinea  ;    Thunbergia  ;    ves- 
tita  alba  ;    Westphalingia  ;    jiropeudens,    very   good  ; 
perspicua  nana,  a  neat  plant ;  and  the  following  varie- 
ties of  E.  ventricosa,  viz.,  v.  coceinea  ;  v.  c.  minor  ; 
V.  carnea  ;  and  v.  superba. — A  second  collection  came 
from  Mr.  May,  and  contained  some  immense  specimens. 
Among  them  we  noticed  Humeana,  3  feet  in  height  and 
4  feet  in  diameter ;   propendens,  very  large  ;  aristata 
major,  a  wonderful  plant,  but  thinly-bloomed  ;  Hart- 
nelli,  a  splendid  bush  ;  fastigiata  lutescens,  in  prime 
order ;   mundula,    covered    with    bloom ;    grandinosa, 
and  ventricosa  alba,  fine  ;  with  odora  rosea,  perspicua 
nana,  and  elegans,  in    admirable  condition  ;   hybrida, 
not  quite  in  bloom  ;  rubro-calyx  ;  Willmoreana  ;  mir.a- 
bilis  ;  and  a  small,  but  pretty  plant  of  Sprengelii. — In 
the  Nurserymen's  Class,  a  collection  of  20   plants  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Clapham,  containing  Caven- 
disliii, in  admirable  health,  3  feet  in  height  and   as 
much   in  diameter  ;   intermedia,  very  fine  ;   metulEe- 
flora,  splendid  ;  with  very  remarkable  plants  of  ampul- 
lacea   tricolor,    and  suaveolens.      In  the  same  collec- 


tion were  also  good  plants  of  ampuU.icea  ,nana,  ves- 
tita  coceinea,  Humcar.a,  dilecta,  vestita  alba,  and 
ventricosa  carnea  ;  v.  alba,  and  v.  coceinea  minor. 
—  A)iother  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Rollisson,  and 
contained  promising  specimens.  Among  them  were 
nmndula,  very  pretty ;  dilecta,  good  ;  Humeana  ; 
nitida,  with  clear  white  bells  ;  fulgida  superba,  a  fine 
kind  ;  vestita  blauda ;  and  Beauraontiana ;  with  propen- 
dens and  fragrans.— Mr.  Fawley  also  contributed  20 
Heaths  ;  among  them  was  a  fine  Cavendisliii  ;  per- 
spicua nana,  very  fine  ;  pi-EOgnans,  coceinea  minor, 
pretty  ;  dilecta,  neat ;  with  Halicacaba  ;  nitida  ;  hy- 
brida, very  pretty  ;  and  vestita  coceinea  minor. 

In  the  group  of  12  plants,  contributed  by  Jlr.  Hunt, 
were  Sprengelii  in  fine  condition  ;  suaveolens,  3  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  in  diameter  ;  ventricosa  prsegnans, 
very   fine  ;    odora  rosea,   a  promising  ])lant ;   vestita 
coceinea,  very  large  ;  llartnelli,  3   feet  in  height  and 
4  feet  in   diameter  ;  ventricosa  superba,  very  remark- 
able ;  with  sulphurea,  and  ampullacea  rubra.— A  second 
collection   came    from    Mr.   Plumbley,   gr.    to   C.   J. 
Dimsdale,  Esq.,  and  contained  a  magnificent  specmien 
of   depressa,  in   remarkably  fine  bloom  ;   hybrida   and 
melastoma,  very  good  ;  HartncUi,  pretty ;  translucens 
and  vestita  fulgida,  not   quite   in   bloom  ;    and  plants 
of    mirabilis    and  perspicua,    good.— Messrs.  Veitch 
sent  good  plants  of  Cavendishii,  Alberti,  and  vestita 
coceinea  ;  with  suaveolens,  Clowesiana,  and  gemmifera, 
in  good  condition. — Messrs.  Frazer  also  contributed   a 
dozen  kinds,  among  which  were  fastigiata  lutescens  and 
Bergiana,    fine  ;     ventricosa   coceinea   minor,    in   fine 
condition  ;  with  several   others  equally  good.— In  the 
collections  of  sx  plants,  Mr.  Barnes  produced  elegans, 
a  beautiful  plant  in  fine  bloom  ;  fastigiata  lutescens,  a 
fine   specimen  ;   dilecta,   compact   and   well   bloomed  ; 
mundula,  in  a  fine  state  ;  with  propendens  and  a  large 
plant  of  daphnteflora.- Mr.   Bruce   contributed  pretty 
plants  of  Cavendishii  and  priuceps,  together  with  fasti- 
giata, propendens,  and  grandinosa. — From  Mr.  Jack  was 
a  nice  plant  of  suaveolens,  vestita  alba,  perspicua,  and 
sulphurea.— Mr.  Taylor  produced,  among  others,  ventri- 
cosa  coceinea  minor,    uigrita,   and   a   small   plant   of 
propendens. — Mr.  Dawson,  of    Brixton-hill,    sent  fine 
pl.ants   of  mirabilis  and  dilecta,    with   hybrida,   odore 
rosa;,  and  campanulata.— Of  suigle  specimens  of  supe- 
rior cultivation,  Mr.  Robertson  sent  a  large  propendens  ; 
Mr.  Curtis,  gr.  to  J.  AUnutt,  Esq  ,  of  Clapham,  a  smaller 
plant    ot    the    same    species  ;    Jlr.    Plumbley,    a    good 
suaveolens  ;  Mr.  Dawson,  a  very   compact  mundula  ; 
and  Messrs.  Rollisson,  a  finely  bloomed  Sprengelii.^ 

Of  RnonODENDKO.NS,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
splendid  collection  of  11  yellow  varieties  ft-om  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Norbiton  ;  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
strong  growth  and  immense  trusses  of  blossoms.  The 
flowers  individually,  even  when  the  plants  are  growing 
'  in  pots,  were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  Rhododendrons.  The  finest  of  them  were 
R.  Burliugtonium  aureum,  lemon  colour,with  dark  orange 
spots  ;  flavum  superbum,  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
but  a  trifle  darker  ;  ornatum,  of  the  same  colour, 
slightly  tipped  with,  rose;  Jenkinsoni,  shaded  with 
pink  ;  aureum  superbum,  very  large  ;  cupreum  ochraj, 
shaded  with  purple  ;  Lindleyanum,  an  immense  truss  of 
dull  pink  flowers  with  brown  spots.  These  were  the 
most  distinct  kinds,  but  there  are  several  others  which 
may  be  cultivated  in  large  collections. 

Of  Single  SPECiaiExs  of  superior  cultivation,  a  great 
number  of  plants  were  exhibited  ;  some  displaying  first- 
rate  management.— From  Mr.  Falconer  was  the  noble 
Azalea  indica  variegata  represented  in  the  woodcut— a 


complete"  sheet  of  bloom,  the  branches  drooping  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  forming  a  depressed  cone  2  feet 
in  height  and  4  feet  in  diameter.— Messrs.  Veitch  sent 
an  admirable  Eriostemon  buxifolium  in  fine  bloom  ; 
Jlr.  Robertson,  a  Hydrangea  Japonica,  with  Gas- 
trolobium  spinosum,  and  Thunbergia  chrysops  ;  the 
latter  does  not  promise  to  bloom  freely. — From  Mr. 
Beck  was  a  luxuriant  specimen  of  Achimenes  picta,  but 
scarcely  in  bloom,  and  the  pretty  Gloxinia  Cartonii. — 
Jlr.  Poole,  of  Leyton,  sent  a  small  but  very  pretty  Bo- 
ronia  serrulata ;  Jlr.  Hunt  a  large  plant  of  the  same  in 
pretty  Chorozema  Hench- 
Pimelca  spectabilis,  not 


Jlr. 


fine  bloom  ;   Jlr.  Jlay, 
manni  ;  Jlr.  Bruce,  a  ,  large 

quite    in   bloom,    and  a   fine   Ixora  grandiflora ; 
Cole,  Brugm.ansia  Knightii,  a  double  variety  of  B.  sua- 
veolens, but  not  near  so  valuable  a  plant ;   Jlr.  Jack, 
Clerodendrum  infortunatum  ;  and  Jlr.  Hill,  Chorozema 
varium.  There  was,  moreover,  Chorozema  varium  from 


Jlr.  Curtis  ;  Crotalaria  elegans,  a  promising  plant,  from 
Jlr.  Reld,  gr.  to  E.  Wigram,  Esq. ;  with  Ep.acris  pul- 
chella  from  Mr.  Pamplin,  and  throe  fine  plants  of  Statice 
macrophylla  from  Jlr.  Forrest,  of  Kensington  Nursery, 
New  Plants  were  neither  numerous  nor  very  re- 
markable. A  new  species  of  Siphocampylus,  with 
bright  red  flowers,  was  sent  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch,  who 
also  sent  Franeiscea  Pohliana,  with  lilac  flowers,  and 
specimens  of  tlieir  Tropreolura  Lobbii. — Jlr.  Robertson 
sent  Daviesia  cordifoli.a,  a  pretty  flower,  but  possessing 
a  straggling  habit. 

In  the  collections  of  Creepers,  Mr.  Pawley  produced 
an  admir.ably-blooniod  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Gom- 
pholobium  polymorphum,  Clerodendrum  splendens,  a 
lino  plant;  and  Zichya  inophylla.  — Jlessrs.  Frazer  con- 
tributed Hardenbergia  longi-racemosa,  Chorozema  spec- 
tabile,  Zichya  inophylla  and  villosa,  and  a  nice  Tropse- 
oluni  grandiflorum. — From  Jlr.  Robertson  were  Har- 
denbergia monophylla,  TropEeolum  edule,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  vei-y  large  ;  and  a  tolerable  plant  of  Gom- 
pholobium  polymorphum. 

The  Roses  is  Pots  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Beck's  collection  contained  admirably-managed  plants, 
and  some  very  large  specimens.  Among  them  were — 
Nemesis,  fine  rose  ;  Belle  AUemande,  large  creamy 
yellow;  Augustine  Marget,  salmon-coloured  ;  Caroline, 
light  blush  ;  Pauline  Plantier,  creamy  white  ;  and  Reine 
Carmuie,  beautiful  rose. — Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  \\'.R.  Baker, 
Esq.,  sent  among  others,  Bougere,  Safrano,  very  fine; 
Antheros,  creamy  white  ;  Romaine,  white  with  yellow 
centre  ;  Triumphant,  fine,  rose  ;  and  Caroline. — Mr. 
Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  contributed  25  varieties  in 
good  bloom.  Among  them  were  Abbe  Jlorland,  tea, 
blush ;  Argo  ;  Cramoise  superieure,  very  fine  ;  Wm. 
Jesse,  having  immense  blooms  of  fine  colour  ;  Eliza, 
Sauvage  ;  Armosa  ;  JIarjolin,  very  double  ;  Bougere  ; 
and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  very  dark. — A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
and  Jlr.  Stedman,  of  Isleworth,sent  collections  contain- 
ing some  fine  varieties Of  single  specimens  only  one 

plant  was  sent,  and  that  was  Armosa,  from  Mr.  Dobson, 
gr.  to  Jlr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth.  It  was  a  fine  plant,  but 
over-sticked,  as  were  most  of  the  plants  produced. — A 
box  of  cut  blooms,  containing  25  varieties,  was  sent  by 
Jlr.  Milne,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Chauneey,  Esq. ,  and  also  a  col- 
lection in  pots  ;  among  the  latter  were,  Victor  Hugo,  Las 
Casas,  Nephites,  large  creamy  wliite  ;  Eliza  Sauvage  ; 
Wm.  Jesse,  large,  deep  rose  ;  Bourbon  Queen  ;  and 
Taglioni. — From  Jlr.  Ayres,  was  a  cut  specimen  of 
Noisette  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  remarkably  fragrant  Rose,  of 
immense  size  and  fine  substance  ;  but  as  it  had  been 
bloomed  in  a  forcing  house  temperature,  it  was  not  so 
deep  a  yellow  as  was  generally  anticipated. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  backwardness  of  the 
season,  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  so  fine  a  dis- 
play of  Pelargoniums  ;  the  tent  appropriated  to  these 
elegant  flowers  was  completely  filled,  and  one  collection 
had  to  be  accommodated  in  the  large  iron  tent.     The 
gay  and  lively  appearance  of  these  well. cultivated  col- 
lections  appeared   to   afford  unqualified   gratification. 
The  superiority  of  the  appearance  of  those  collections, 
where  care  and  judgment  had  been  exercised  in  the 
selection,  was  very  manifest ;  and  we  hope  to  see  this 
plan  become  general,  of  introducing  those  varieties  with 
fine  floral  proportions,  which  are  the  best  adapted  for 
exhibition,   and  which    truly   represent   the   improved 
state  of  this  favourite  plant. — For  collections  of  12  new 
and  first-rate  vai-ieties,  the  Gold  Banksiau  Jledal  was 
awarded  to  J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Jlr.  E.  Beck,  of  Isleworth  ; 
this  collection  contained  Foster's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sultana, 
Pulchellum,  Conflagration,  Beck's  Hero,  Zanzummim, 
Lurida,   Leonora,   Resplendent,  Favourita,  Bella,   and 
Susanna. — The   collection  which  competed  with  these 
was  from  Jlr.  Cock,  to  wdiom  was  adjudged  the  large 
Silver-gilt   Jledal  ;    it   contained    JIadeline,   Angelica, 
Cyrus,  Wizard,  Sir  R.  Peel,  JIadame  Taglioni,  Rosetta, 
Superb,  Queen  Philippa,  Unit,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Erectum, 
and  Pre-eminent.     'These  were  the  only  exhibitors  in 
this   class  among  Amateurs  ;  and   in  the  same  class, 
for  Nurserymen,    Mr.  Gaines  had  no  competitor  ;   he 
received    the    Gold  Banksian   Jledal  for  Cotherstone, 
Queen   of    Beauties,    Akbar,    Augusta,    Lady     Prud- 
hoe,   Exeelsum,  Saxon   King,   Druid,   Princess  Alice, 
Pirate,   King  of  Beauties,   and  Lady   Jlildmay. — For 
collections  of  1'2  varieties  the  Gold  Banksian   in   the 
Amateur's  Class  was  awarded   to   Jlr.  Staines  for  12 
compact  and  finely-grown  sorts  :  they  were — Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Superbum,    Lady    Sale,    Sunrise,    Roulette, 
Erectum,  JIadeline,    Enchantress,   Alice   Gray,   Sym- 
metry, Hebe,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  and  Mr.  Dob- 
son received   the   large  Silver  Gilt   for  the  following 
sorts  :  JIatilda,  Luna,  Sir  R.  Peel,  perfect  specimens 
of    cultivation,    JIajestic,    Erectum,   Sarjeant,   Flora, 
The  Purple,  Susanna,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Cleopatra,   Larna, 
JIatilda,   Dido,  and  Lord  Chancellor.     For  the  same 
among   Nurserymen,   the    contest   was    between    Mr. 
Gaines,  of  Battersea,  and  Jlessrs.  C.  and  D.  Smith,  oi. 
Pimlico  ;  the  latter  obtained  the  Gold  Banksian  Jledal, 
for  Grand  Duke,  Coronation,  Grand  Jlonareh,  JIadeline, 
Arabella,  Jlrs.  Stirling,  Cyrus,  Gypsy,  Hebe,  Fair  JIaid 
of  Devon,  Queen  of  Fairies,  and  Lady  Sale.     To   Mr.. 
Gaiues  was  awarded   the  large  Silver  Gilt  Jledal  for 
Cotherstone,   Queen    of    Beauties,    Rising   Sun,  Lady 
Pradhoe,  Pilot,  Coronation,  Lady  J.  Douglas,  Hermione, 
Enchantress,   Akbar.   Madeline,  and  Lady  Sale.     For 
six  varieties,   Jlr.   Gaines   received   the   large    Silver 
Jledal ;    this  collection  contained  large  specimens   of 
Nymph,  JIadeline,  Lady  Sale,  Lady  J.  Douglas,  Albiua, 
and  Juba.      An   evident  improvement   was  apparent 
among  the  Calceolarias,  not  only  in  the  better  sorts  which 
are  now  brought  to  the  Exhibition,  but  in  the  growth  and 
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health  of  the  plants  :  these  were  exhibited  in  eolleotioiJs 
of  six  varieties.  Tlie  larp;e  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to. Mr.  Kii)ghnrn,gr.to  G.  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
for  tlie  following  sorts,  whieli  were  well  covered  with 
bloom  : — Grandis,  Marquis  of  Bute,  Veafa,  lilary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Saxony  King,  and  Qacen  Victoria. — The 
Silver  Kniglitiau  was  voted  to  Mr.  G.  Stanley,  gv.  to 
H.  Berens,  Esq.,  who  showed  Laue's  MuMarcii,  i'airy 
Queen,  Jiagioian,  Xl-ival  King,  DuUe  of  Wellington,  and 
Henrietta. — Mr.  Gaines,  in  the  Nuiseryraau's  Class, 
received  the  large  Silver  Jlodal  ;  liis  sores  were  Stay- 
dishii,  Diiirablo,  Vivid,  Nanoleou,  Eclipse,  and  Con- 
ductor. 

For-  CiXERAEHS.  in'  12  distinct  varieties,  the  first 
prize,  the  Silver  KnigUtian  Medal,  was  won  by  Mr. 
lyery,  of  Peekliam,  who  showed  Nosegay,  Beauty  of 
Wonhani,  Compacta,  Wee  Pet,  Regina  Victoria,  Red 
Rover,  Captivatiou,  Criterion,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Pride  of 
Pecliham,  Beauty  of  Systin,  and  Hendersonii. — The 
Silver  Banksian  jledal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lane,  for 
Regina  Victoria,  Enchantress,  Carmine,  Mello  Park, 
Conspieua,  Unique,  Spectabilis,  Eclipse,  Lanestonea, 
Diana,  Splendens,  and  Fulgida ;  and  for  the  third 
collection,"  a  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gr.  to  J.  Costar,  Esq. 

Seedlings  were  not  numerous  in  any  class.  In 
Pelargoniums,  the  following,  of  IS-IJ,  received  Bank- 
sian  ]\Icdal3  : — Rosy  Circle,  a  flower  of  good  shape, 
■with  short  well-formed  petals,  smooth  on  the  edge  ; 
lower  petals  large  and  broad,  of  a  rosy  piuk,  with 
the  centre  nearly  white  ;  top  petals  rich,  with  the 
dark  blotch  softening  to  the  edge,  and  terminating  in 
the  centre  without  the  feather  ;  the  flower  is  stout,  re- 
tains its  form  well,  is  of  good  habit,  and  an   abundant 

bloomer;  this  will  make  an  excellent  show  variety 

Arabella,  Jlr.  Beck,  a  good  sized  flower,  with  a  decided 
■white  centre,  the  loner  petals  terminating  with  a 
fine  rosy  colour  ;  the  upper  petals  have  a  large  dark 
spot  gradually  softening  towards  the  edge  ;  this  is  a 
handsome  and  showy  variety,  clear  and  attrtictive  in 
appearance  — The  Pearl,  Catleugh  :  good  white  Pelar- 
goniums are  much  wanted,  aiid  we  look  upon  this  flower 
as  an  acquisition  ;  it  possesses  the  colours  of  Una,  "with 
a  flower  of  good  shape  j  the  spot  is  small  and  too  feathery, 
but  the  white  is  pux-e,  and  altogether  we  consider  it  the 
best  flower  of  its  class  we  have  yet  seen. 

Among  the  Seedlings  of  the  present  year  tvro  were 
selected  and  awarded  Certificates  ;  they  were  from  Mr. 
Hoyle,  of  Jersey.  Iilount  Etna  was  one,  a  flower  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  ;  the  lower 
petals  are  of  a  deep  rosy-red  ;  the  top  petals,  which  are 
velvety  in  texture,  have  the  spot  sux^rounded  by  a  broad 
margin  of  crimson  scarlet ;  the  flower  is  well  formed  and 
of  considerable  substance.  Isabella  was  the  other 
flower,  having  remarkably  fine  top  petals  of  a  deep 
■velvety  maroon,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  pink;  centre 
light,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lower  petals  of 
a,  rosy  purple. — We  were  gratified  to  see  an  evident 
improvement  among  seedling  Calceolarias  ;  the  spotted 
sorts  appear  to  predominate,  but  the  variety  is  endless, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Kinghorn 
showed  several  seedlings  of  great  merit ;  the  variety  se- 
lected by  the  Judges  was  named  Exemplar,  a  flower  of 
fine  form  and  novel  in  colour ;  the  ground  colour  is  a 
bright  canary-yellow,  small  spots  of  which  are  seen  only, 
the  surface  of  the  flower  being  nearly  covered  by  bright- 
brown  and  sii'l  deeper  brown  spots.  The  form  of  the 
Calceolaria  is  much  improved,  the  flatness  in  front  of 
the  flower  is  disappearing — The  Cinerarias,  likewise,  are 
^■ielding  to  the  pex'severance  of  the  florist;  they  are  be- 
coming liss  starry,t!]e  petals  are  becoming  broader,aDd 
the  circle  better  filled  up.  A  specimen,  named  Smithli, 
received  a  Certificate  ;  the  colour  was  novel,  being  of 
a.  bright  rosy-purple,  with  an  improvement  in  the  form; 
this  seedling  was  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  Smith, 
Pimlieo. 

'  Among  collections  of  Fkuit,  that  shown  by  ilr. 
I)odd,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  was  the  best.  It 
fcontained  some  admirably-swelled  specimejis  of  Provi- 
dence Pines,  with  splendid  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
admirably  coloured  Nectarines,  good  Peaches,  six 
"Cantaloupe  Melons,  and  excellent  Currants,  and  Keen's 
Seedling  Strawberries. — Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  sent  four  handsome  Q,uecn  Pines. 
Jour  small  Cabul  iMelons,  with  two  dishes  of  excellent 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  some  fitie  Keen's  Seed- 
ling Strawberries. — Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  JIaj'quis 
lof  Lansdowne,  sent  three  Ripley,  two  Black  Jamaica, 
one  Providence,  one  Queen,  and  one  Puckley  Cayenne 
Pines  ;  some  of  them  too  far  gone,  and  others  not  quite 
ripe;  beautiful  S-veetwater  Grapes,  with  some  good 
Black  Hambur:;h;  Eutler'sHybridMeloii, and  fine  dishes 
lof  White  Carolina,  British  Queen,  and  Keen's  Seedling 
Strawberries.  —  Admirable  Nectarines  came  from  Mr. 
!FlemIiig,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Iilr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
M-Laurin,  gr.to  Sir  George  SitwoU,  of  Renishaw,  and  the 
same  exhibitors  severally  produced  fine  di.shesof  Peaches. 
' — Black  TItimburgh  Grapes  in  wonderfully  fine  condition, 
;were  sent  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Barnes, 
■gr.  to  G.  Wliitmore,  Esq.,  the  latter  remarkable  for 
"the  compactness  of  their  bunches  and  intensity  of 
colour,  though  considerably  dtimaged  by  packini^.  Ex^ 
cellent  Grapes  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson,  aud 
^Ir.  Wortlcy,  gr.  to  J.  G.  Maubc-rf,  Esq.  ;  fine  ones  by 
.Mr.  Waller,  gr.  to  Capt.  Hind,  East  Hotljley,  and  Mr. 
■  Spencer  ;  and  good  ones  by  Mr.  Be.-ird,  gr.  to  H.  Per- 
Tilns,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Colonel  Challoner ; 
Mr.  Toy  had  also  some  fine  Stilhvard's  Sweetwater. 
■Jlr.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton,  also  sent  a  basket  of 
ibeautiful   Black    Hamburgh   Grapes. — Of  Pines,    Mr. 


HendersonSent  somehaudsoine  and  well-swelled  Queens; 
ilr.  Toy  two  small  Black  Jamaica  ;  Mr.  Brewin,  gr.  to 
R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  several  Queens  ;  and  Mr.  Davis  tv/o 
Queens  ;  and  Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Col.  Wyndham,  a 
small  Otaheita  and  Queen.  —  The  Melons  exhibited 
were  uot  remarktible  for  size,  with  the  exception  of 
a  collection,  the  Canttilonpe,  from  Mr.  Gadd,  of  Betch- 
worth.  — Mr.  Judd,  gr.  to  TV.  H.  Wliitbread,  Esq  , 
sent  some  small  green  Cabul  Melons ;  and  Mtlons 
Kere  .also  sent  by  iir.  IM'Ewen  ;  Mr.  Hill,  gr.  to 
T.  Davis,  Esq,  of  Etist  Acton  ;  Mr.  Carson,  gr.  to  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak 
Hill. — Some  very  fine  Strawberries  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Ewing,  gr.  to  0.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Toy  ;  and 
also  by  Mr.  Spencer  aud  Mr.  Wortley. — Some  May- 
duke  Cherries  were  sent  by  hlv.  Ewing  ;  Citrons,  of 
prodigious  .size,  from  Mr.  Wells,  gr.  to  R.  Glendinning, 
Esq.,  of  Sevenoaks  ;  and  Lemons,  very  good,  by  Mr. 
M'Ewen.- — From  Pi,.  Brook,  Esq.,  was  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  in  admirable  state  of  preservation  ; 
among  them  we  noticed  Beurre  Ranee  and  Winter 
Orange  Pears,  with  the  Old  Nonpareil,  Nonpanii 
Russet,  and  Aromai,ic  Russet  Apples.  Coe's  Gulden 
Drop  and  Golden  Harvey  Apples  were  also  sent  by  J"r. 
Siowe.  Some  handsome  Ciicumbers  came  from  Mr. 
Ivery,  of  Betchworth. 

We  caimot  close  the  Report  ■without  mentioning,  for 
the  information  of  exhibitors  who  were  not  present,  that 
breakfast  w;is  provided  in  the  garden  for  all  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition.  This  consideration  and 
accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  Society  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
miserable  accommodation  and  exorbitant  charges  of 
the  tavern-keepers  in  the  neighbourhood  will  fully 
appreciate  the  favour  conferred.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  that  we  arc  led  to 
admire  this  aoccmmodatlon ;  but  also  for  the  rich  intel- 
lectual repast  ■which  it  afl'ords  all  concerned.  We 
would,  however,  suggest  that  a  table  fur  pens,  ink',  and 
paper,  where  gardeners  and  nurserymen  might  transact 
their  business  matters,  would  be  .another  accommodation. 


CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JtlaylG.- — This  competition  meeting  proved  eminently 
successful,  the  weather  being  propitious,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  company  great.  On  this  occasion  there  \;'ere 
offered  for  fine  shrubby  Exotics  in  flower  separate 
prizes  to  nurserymen  and  to  practical  gardeners,  etioh 
class  competing  among  themselves.  The  Nurserymen's 
Prize  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.,  forliennedya  coccinea, Statice  macrnphylla,  Pimelea 
Hendersonii,  and  Chorozema  varlum.  The  Silver  Medal 
as  first  Practical  Gardener's  Prize,  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Young,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  for  Chorozema  varium, 
Kennedya  monophylla,  Elichrysum  splendens,  aud 
Boronia  serrulata  ;  and  a  second  premium  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Stirling,  gr.  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  for  Aplie- 
lexls  humilis,  Cytisns  rhodopnrea,  and  Justicia  caruea 
major. — For  recent  Fuchsias  of  merit,  the  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Osv/ald,  the  kinds  being  Exoniensis 
and  Edina.— For  the  finest  Cape  Heaths  there  were  four 
competitors,  all  ptoducing  admirable  specimens.  The 
Silver  Medal  as  first  prize,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Reid,  gr. 
to  Professor  Syme,  for  E.  odorata,  inflata  rubra,  ventri- 
cosa  tricolor,  and  vestita  alba  ;  and  a  second  premium 
to  Mr.  Young,  for  E.  vestita  alba,  a  variety  of  vestita, 
Beaumontiana,  and  WiUmoriaua. — For  fine  Chinese 
Azale.as,  two  prizes  were  given,  the  first  to  Mr.  Reid, 
for  A.  lateritia  and  variegata  ;  and  the  next  to  Mr. 
Hopkirk,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  for  A.  iudica  alba  and 
phoenicea  Smithli. — For  beautiful  specimens  of  Ti'opaio- 
lum  tricolor  two  premiums  were  also  awarded  ;  the  first 
for  a  plant  trained  In  the  balloon  form,  to  Jlr.  Oswald  ; 
and  the  next  for  a  plant  trained  In  the  pyramidal  shape, 
to  Jlr.  Reid. — For  two  fine  specimens  of  Cacti,  In 
flower,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Sir.  Fargie,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Gregory,  the  kinds  being  C.  speclosus  and  Ackermanni. 
— JIany  extra  articles  of  merit  were  produced,  for 
several  of  which  premiums  were  awarded,  parti- 
cularly the  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Reid,  for  two  fine 
seedling  Azaleas,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
gr.  to  J.  M.  Hog,  Esq.,  for  a  beautiful  and  nicely 
trained  specimen  of  Troptcolum  edule — For  <a  collection 
of  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants,  in  pots,  a  premium  was 
awarded  to  Jlr.  Stirling.  Many  fine  plants  were  sent 
for  exhibition  only,  both  from  private  gardens  and  from 
public  nurseries. — Jlrs.  Haig  contributed  Kennedya 
monophylla, Chorozema  Henchmanni,  Nerlum  Oleander 
var.  Tanglee,  a  tray  of  early  turban  Ranunculuses,  &c. ; 
Professor  Dunbtir,  P^hododendrou  hyacintholdes,  seve- 
ral varieties  of  Camellia  jnponica.  Erica  Beaumontiana 
and  regorminans.  Azalea  tricolor,  &c. ;  Jlr.  Broughton, 
a  capital  Fuchsia  exoniensis,  &c.  ;  Jlrs.  Stark,  a  large 
Polygala  oppositlfolia;  Jlr.  Cnshnie,  Rhododendron 
Glennianum ;  Jlr.  Thj'ne,  flowers  of  seedling  Calceo- 
larias, some  of  them  fineh^  marked. — Miss  Broughton, 
Jlessrs.  Handasyde,  and  Jlr.  Addison,  exhibited  seed- 
ling Cinerarias  ;  and  Jlr.  Symington,  and  Jlr.  Logan, 
seedling  Pansies  of  their  own  raising  ;  and  Jlr.  Sliarpe, 
beautiful  named  Pansies. — From  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  were  two  magnificent  plants — anOrange-ti'ee  in 
full  bearing,  and  a  very  large  Fuchsia. — The  Leith 
Walk  Nurseries  furnished  a  splendid  show  of  Calceo- 
larias, both  named  sorts  and  seedlings,  with  some  charm- 
ing Cape  Heaths. — The  Inverleith  Nurseries  likewise 
contributed  many  fine  plants,  iucludlng  yEschynanthus 
parasiticus,  Kennedya  Iiiophylla,  Justicia  carnea 
major.  Erica  florida  campanulata.  Begonia  coccinea, 
&c.  ;  and  Messrs.  Carstairs,  Kelly,  &  Co.,  sent  a  rich 
collection  of  Calceolarias,  being  the  varieties  raised  last 


season  by  Jlr.  Anderson  ;  also  Cape  Heaths,  Ctictl,  &c. 
— Amongst  the  articles  exhibited  from  the  Society's 
Gtirden  were  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Oncidium  microchilum, 
and  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii,  the  latter  having  two  very 
long  spikes  of  flowers. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
]^rat/  2-4. — The  Anniversary  Jleeting  was  held  at 
1  o'clock,  the  Bishoji  of  Norwich  in  the  chair.  An  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Fruits  of  North  American  Pla,nts 
was  ]iresoutcd  by  Dr.  Jlorton,  President  of  tliC  Acade 
my  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  A  large  specimen  of  a 
Fern,  belonging  to  the  genus  Aerostichum,  found  by 
Jlr.  Hugli  Low  in  the  island  of  Penang,  was  presented 
to  the  museum  by  that  gentleman,  as  ijso  two  pitchers 
ofSarraceniaDrutmn(indii,fiomJlobile. — The  Treasurer 
read  the  accounts.  The  receipts  during  the  past  year 
were  9Sil.  13s.  3d.  ;  the  expenditure  S-ic/.  Is.  M.  ; 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of  13Si.  5i.  Id. 
The  Secretary  gave  a  brief  notice  of  Fellows  wlio  had 
died  during  the  past  year  ;  their  names  were  as  follows : 
— F.  Bailey,  L.L.D.,  C.  Cordeaux,  M.D.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  W.  Griflith,  J.  L.  Gulllemard,  R.  Hill, 
J.  Ilurlock,  Sir  J.  Jamison,  JI.D.,  J.  L.  Knapp,  the 
Earl  of  Mountnorris.  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  John  Wedg- 
wood, R.  Harlan,  JI.D.,  M.  S.  G.  de  St.  Hilaire,  C.  B. 
Trinius.  The  following  five  members  of  the  present 
Council  were  removed  :— J.  Janson,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  D.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  A.  White,  Esq.,  W.  Yarrell, 
Esq.  The  following  five  Fellows  were  elected  into  the 
Council  in  the  room  of  the  above  :— C.  C.  Babington, 
Esq.,  Professor  Bell,  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  E.  J.  Quekett, 
Esq.,  R.  H.  Solly,  Esq.  The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected .—President,  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
D.D.  ;  Treasurer,  E.  Forster,,  Esq.  ;  Secretary,  J.  J. 
Bennett,  Esq. ;  Under-Secretary,  R,.  Taylor,  Esq. 

JIICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Miiy  21 J.  S.  B0-WEEB.1NK,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — A 

letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  presenting  to  the 
JInseum  of  the  Society  a  collection  of  64  specimens  of 
sections  of  various  shells.  The  Chairman  spoke  of  the 
value  and  beauty  of  this  collection  of  specimens. — A 
paper  was  read  on  the  structure  .and  uses  of  the  flabella 
in  the  Crustacea.  These  organs  occur  only  in  the 
higher  forms  of  Crustacea,  as  the  crab  and  the  lobster, 
and  were  supposed  by  Cuvicr,  Jlilne  Edwards,  and 
others,  to  perform  the  function  of  bringing  iresh  cur- 
rents of  water  to  the  branchios,  directly  over  which  they 
are  placed.  The  author  ou  examining  the  structure  of 
the  flabella  in  a  large  s-cries  of  crabs,  found  that  they 
were  clothed  with  hairs,  and  that  on  the  external  edge 
of  these  hairs  w.as  a  series  of  hooks.  On  examin- 
ing the  branchiEe  also,  he  found  in  the  centre  of 
each  a  small  hoolt,  and  the  books  of  the  flabella  and 
branchlte  were  arr.anged  In  such  a  niauner  that  the 
hooks  of  the  former  would  catch  those  of  the  latter 
when  passing  over  them,  and  from  this  Jlr.  Quekett 
inferred  that  the  object  of  the  hooks  on  the  Hr.bellawas 
to  separate  the  branchlEe,  so  as  to  allov/  of  a  more  free 
access  of  water  to  them.  The  structure  of  the  flabella 
of  the  lobster  differed  in  some  measure,  but  the  functions 

performed  by  them  were  of  the  same  nature A  letter 

was  read  from  Jlr.  Boys,  describing  his  method  of 
mounting  objects  iu  Canada  Balsam.  Jlr.  Edwin 
Quekett  stated  that  he  had  never  succeeded  in  mounting 
objects  well  in  liquid  Canada  Balsam. — Mr.  Powell  gave 
a  description  of  a  portable  compound  microscope  he  had 
just  erected.  It  was  available  for  the  use  of  the  highest 
powers,  and  when  contained  in  the  case  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  octavo  volume.  The  price  was  24 
guineas. 


Country  SIiows . 

Middleton  Tulip  Show,  May  24 The  following  are 

the  principal  prizes  which  were  awarded  on  this  occa- 
sion ■—Feathered  Bizarres. — Premlei-,  Jlr.  Luke  Ash- 
mole,  with  Waterloo  ;  1  and  2,^  Mr.  Holland,  with 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Crown  Prince  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Smithies, 
with  Trafalgar  ;  and  4,  Jlr.  Holland,  with  Surpass 
Catafalque.  Feathered  Byhlomms. — Premier,  Mr.  J. 
Etches,  with  Beaufalte  ;  1,  Mr.  Holland,  with  Buckley's 
Beauty  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  with  Beaufalte  ;  3,  Jlr. 
Holland,  with  Black  Baqnett ;  and  4,  Jir.  Ashmole, 
with  Surpassant.  Feathered  Bases. — Premier,  Mr.  L. 
Ashmole,  with  Count  de  VIrginlus  ;  1,  Colonel  Lee, 
with  ditto  ;  2,  Jlr.  D.  Jlores,  with  Dolittle  ;  3,  Mr.  L. 
Ashmole,  with  Lady  Crewe  ;  and  4,  Jlr.  J.  Smithies, 
v/ith  JIanon.  Flamed  Bizarres. — PrcmIer,Mr.  Holland, 
with  Sanzoe ;  1,  Jlr.  Holland,  ■with  Albion  ;  2  and  3, 
Jlr.  L.  Ashmole,  with  Charbonnier  and  Sanzoe  ;  and  4, 
Jlr.  L.  Ashmole,  with  Unknown.  Feathered  Byblomens. 
—Premier,  Jlr.  J.  Schofield,  with  Beaufalte  ;  1,  Jlr.  D. 
Jloores,  with  Maitre  Partout  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Schofield, 
with  Beaufalte  ;  3,  Jlr.   Etches,  with  Graud  Cid  ;  aud 

4,  Mr.   L.   Ashmole,  with  Czarinne.     Flamed  Roses : 

Premier,  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  with  Unique  ;  1,  Colonel 
Lee,  with  ditto  ;  2,  Jlr.  J.  Taylor,  with  La  A''andyken  ; 
3,  Jlr.  L.  Ashmole,  with  Triumph  Royal ;  and  4,  Jlr. 
J,  Taylor,  with  Vesta. 


Neu'castle  Botanical  ajid  Horticultural  Society, 
May  14. — This  was  the  first  meeting  for  this  year;  it 
was  superior  to  any  former  Show  at  this  season.  The 
Florists'  Flowers  were  abundant,and  of  superior  quality. 
Of  Hyacinths  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  flowers  in 
full  beauty.  A  first  Prize  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Deans, 
for  a  collection  of  Cinerarias,  containing  Prince  Albert, 
Challenger,  Apollo,  Thyrsa,  King  of  Prus.sia,  Queen 
Victoria,  aud  some  seedlui^s.    Several  well-grown  plants 
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were  font  from  the  garden  of  .Mrs.  Surtees  ;  the.v 
included  Azale.a  lateriti.i.  Hove.i  purpurea,  Cliorozema 
Henclmianni,  ,iud  otliers. — A  collection  of  Pansies  were 
sent  from  Dissington  Hall  Gardens  ;  amonc;  them  were 
Thompson's  Warrior,  Waltham  A1)b'\v,  Maid  of  Jlilun, 
King  of  Yellows,  Roval  Standard,  Victory,  White  Per- 
fectiOT,  Goldsmith,  Thompson's  Eclipse,  Black  Prince, 
Yellow  Defiance,  and  some  fine  seedlings.  Of  Orchi- 
daceous plants,  a  pretty  specimen  of  Maxillaria  aroma- 
tica,  w.as  produced  from  tlie  garden  of  Mr.  Coulthard. 
Several  Prizes  were  awarded ;  but  we  have  only  received 
a  list  of  awards  without  the  names  of  the  flowers  for 
which  they  were  given. 


Pcckhim  Amnleur  TtiUp  Socieli/,  MayiZ. — On  this 
occasion  18  st.ands  were  exhibited,  and  .although  a  great 
proportion  of  the  flowers  had  not  attained  full  perfec- 
tion, yet  the  leading  stands  cont.ained  some  fine  speci- 
mens. The  awards  were  as  follows :— 1,  S.  San- 
ders, Esq.,  for  JliUon,  Shalispeare,  Dutch  Cata- 
falque, Rosa  Blanca,  Triomphe  Royale,  Count  Virgiu- 
ius,  Ambassadeur  de  HoUamle,  Violet  Rougeatre,  and 
David  ;  2,  The  Rev.  Thos.  Jephson,  for  Jlilton,  Poly- 
phemus, Enterprise,  Triomphe  Royale,  Madame  Vestris, 
JIanteau  Ducale,  Ne  Pins  Ultra.  Franeiscus  Primus, 
and  Slaitre  Partout ;  3,  Mr.  C.  L.  Crook,  for  Milner's 
Bizarre,  Fredericus,  Aker's  Emperor,  La  Tendresse, 
Ros.1  Blanca,  Flcur  des  D.ames,  Winifred,  Violet  Blon- 
deau,  and  New  Byblomen,  like  Royal  George.  A  Prize 
was  .also  aw.arded  to  Mr.  Crook,  for  a  seedling  Bizarre, 
broke  this  veai\ 


Ipswich  Cucumber  Soclcly,  Mny 
is  the  Judges'  Description  of  the  Pr 
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licbi'ctus. 

Sowerby's  Suppkmenl  lo  English  Botany. 
iCv.trhiiutl  from  p,  3-17.) 

PI.   iSS\.  —  ro!ysip/ton'a   putciuala    (Aresch.),    and 

Pi.  2t'82. — P.  lltiiyoiilcs  ^Harv.),  are  two  beautiful 
and  newly-discovered  British  sea-v;eeds,  described  by 
the  Rev.  M.  J.   Berkeley. 

PI.  2833. — liv.hns  gUtndn!o:.us  (Bell.)  is  an  addition 
to  our  Brambles,  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Spruce  in  York- 
shire, and  described  here,  in  great  dttiil,  by  Mr.  Borrcr. 

PI.  2!:S4. — Epiptictis  oralis  (Bab.)  A  very  beautiful 
Epipactis,  allied  to  E.  lalifiti'i,  to  which  it  would  be 
referred  by  many  botanists.  It  was,  lio-vever,  dislin- 
guii-hed  from  that  plant  by  the  old  bctn.nists,  such  as 
C  Bauhin  and  Ray,  «nd  possesses  technical  characters 
by  which  it  may,  in  Mr.  Babington's  opinion,  be  satis- 
factorily distinguished  from  all  the  other  species.  It  in- 
habits the  slopes  of  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone, near  to  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  Described  by  Mr. 
Bibington.    Bab.  Man.  295. 

PI.  28S5. —  Caret  Bnxbaiimii  (Wahl.)  is  a  plant 
discovered  by  Mr.  D.  Moore  in  an  island  in  Lough 
Keagh,  Ireland.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  otlier 
British  species,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Boott  and  Sir 
\V.  J.  Hooker  as  C.  caiirscens  (Lii.n.).  Described  by 
.Mr.  Babington.    Hook.  Ur.  Fl.  425  ;  Bab.  Man.  339. 

PI.  28S6. — Eriophorum  gracile  (Koch.).  This  is, 
botanically  spe!-.king,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plates  in 
the  Supplement ;  representing  the  parts  of  this  curious 
Cotton-erass  in  the  greatest  det.».il.  The  nitne  of 
E.  gracile  is  well  knoan  to  Ecglis'u  botanists,  but  the 
plant  usually  so  named,  snd  described  as  such  even  by 
Smith,  is  quite  difTerent  from  the  true  E.  gracile  repre- 
sented upon  this  plate.  It  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
E.  poJystachyon  (Linn.),  and  is  common,  ivhilst  the  true 
plant  has  only  been  found  in  two  places,  viz.,  near  Croft 
in  Y'orkshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Woods,  and  near  Guildford,  in 
Surrey,  by  Mr.  Borrer,  who  lias  furnished  the  descrip- 
tion for  this  pla^e.    Bab.  Man.  33-i. 

PI.  2SS7 .—PliascumFljcrkeanitm  (Web.  and  Mohr.), 
and 

PI.  2S88.  —  Griir.mia  orbicularis  (Brncii),  are  two 
recent  additions  to  the  list  of  British  Mosses,  of  wiiicli 
the  former  is  ".perhaps  the  very  least  of  r.U  knosvn 
iNlosses."     Tiiey  are  both  d-.'scriited  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

PI.  2SS9. — Callithammon  barbalam  (Ag.).  A  very 
elegant  sea-Tveed  from  the  south-west  coasts  of  England, 
described  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

PI.  2S90. —  Arenaria  u/igiiiosa  (Schlech.),  is  a  highly 
interesting  discovery,  made  in  the  summer  of  lS-4-iby 
Sir.  Jas.  Rackbouse  and  a  small  pariy  of  botanical  friends 
on  the  wild  moors  of  Teesdale.  ft  is  a  slender  and 
inconspicuous  plsnt,  much  resembling  A.  verna,  hot 
quite  tiistinct  in  structure.  By  some  botanists  it  is 
named  Alslne  stricta.     Described  by  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker. 

PI.  2S91 Snxifraga  nmbrosa  S  scrratifolia  (D.  Don). 

This  is  a  representation  of  tliat  variety  of  tbe  London 
Pride  vhich  deviates  in  the  greatest  degree  from  the 
typical  form  of  ih3  species  as  found  in  the  Pyreneart 
mountains,  in  Yorkshire,  and,  recently,  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
in  Ireland.  It  is  accompanied  by  representations  of  tbe 
leaves  of  several  other  varieties.  Described  by  Mr. 
Babington.    Bab.  Man.  115. 

r-Jew  Plants. 

Warrea  cvanea.  Elue-lipped  Tvarrea.  (Stove 
Epiphyte.)  Orchidacete.  Gyuandria  jMonandria. — 
When,  in  the  year  1843,  I  proposed  to  establish  a  new 
genus  upon  the  iSIaxillaria  Warreana,  it  certainly  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  two  new  and  quite  distinct  species 
would  be  added  to  it  iu  the  course  of  as  many  years. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  fact ;  in  the  beginning  of 
1844  this  beautiful  species  blossomed  with  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  .and  a  few  months  since  another  appeared  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rucker.  Both  the  latter  are 
from  the  Spanish  Main,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
others  may  lurk  in  the  unexamined  forests  of  that  vast 
region.  V/arrea  cyiuiea  is  remarkable  for  the  intense 
porcelain-blue  colour  of  its  lip,  to  wh'cli  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  the  Order ;  for  pure  blue  is  scarcely 
known  among  Orchids.  The  plant  has  quite  the  habit 
of  Vv'arrea  tricolor,  but  is  very  much  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  Its  most  distinctive  character  is  foirnd  in  the 
form  of  its  lip,  which  has  a  distinct  point,  and  five  ribs, 
not  three,  near  the  base.  Messrs.  Loddiges  imported 
it  from  Columbia,  and  it  is  No.  860  of  their  last  cata- 
logue. Being  a  terrestrial  species  this  requires  treat- 
ment very  similar  to  Piiaius  macnlatus.  The  soil  best 
suited  is  turfy  heath-mould,  with  a  nsixture  of  silver 
sand  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  soil  elevated  above 
the  brim  of  tlie  pot,  for  it  will  not  succeed  well  if  the 
roots  are  too  much  exposed.  In  summer  it  requires  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  or  85°  by  day.  and  about  70°  at 
night.  Like  all  Orchidaceous  plants  this  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  in  winter,  and  repitted  in  spiing  as  soon  as 
it  shows  auy  symptoms  of  growth.  V,'hile  in  a  dormant 
state  the  temperature  should  never  be  raised  above  65° 
with  fire-heat. — Botanical  Rgislcr. 

LtiPiNus  KAM0SISSI3IUS.  Branching  Lupine.  {Ilalf- 
hardy  Annual.)  Leguminosce.  Diadelphia  Decandria 
— This  is  a  pretty  shrubby  species,  growing  3  or  4  feet 
high  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  well  suited  for  culti- 
vation iu  the  open  border,  if  treated  as  a  summer  an- 
nual. The  seeds  should  he  souti  early  in  February, 
and  afterwards  potted  singly  ;  and  when  the  danger  of 
late  spring  frost  is  over,  they  should  he  planted  out, 
where  they  will  bloom  freely  from  June  to  October. 
The  plant  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,   from    seeds    collected   by   Jlr.   Hartweg,   on 


Chimborazu,  at  an  elevation  of  13,uini  leet  aljove  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the 
Sweet  Pea. — Bot'inical  Ilegisler. 


Bees. 

How  to  male  Bees! — Your  classical  readers  will  at 
once  attest,  th-.it  I  am  bringing  forward  no  novelty,  but 
that  ncaily  '2000  years  ago  Vii'gii  gave  a  rccijie  lor  the 
above,  and  says,  th.at  iu  Egypt  a:id  the  East  it  had  been 
the  making  of  bee-keepers  time  out  of  mind.  My  own 
observation  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
valuable  than  it  may  at  first  appear.  The  mysterious 
secret,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involves  a  good  amount 
of  cruelty,  and  begins  after  the  approved  formula  of 
Mrs.  Glasse,  first  catch  (not  your  bees)  hut  a  young: 
calf,  sen-  up  his  mouth  and  no.strils,  and  pummel  him  to  ' 
death,  sm,ishing  every  hone  in  his  body  ;  you  are  then  ,' 
to  build,  in  a  retired  place,  a  little  hut  A\  ith  an  opening  . 
to  each  of  the  four  winds,  in  which  you  are  to  deposit  1 
th.e  skin  and  its  contents,  and  in  due  time  it  will  swarm,  ^ 
first  with  maggots,  aud  then  with  bees.  Now,  as  to  the  ; 
origin  of  this  superstition,  commentators  are  divided  ; '. 
some  make  the  bees  merely  a  mare's-nest,  by  supposing  - 
that  certain  Roman  or  Egyptian  cockneys  could  not 
distinguish  between  flies  and  the  more  noble  insect  ; 
others  justly  trace  it  to  the  fact  that  bees  are  known 
frequently  to  take  possession  of  the  carcass  or  skeleton 
of  a  dead  animal.  They  instance  the  case  of  Samson 
and  the  hon,  and  the  skull  of  Onesilus,  which,  as  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  being  fixed  over  the  gate  of  some 
city  or  other,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  swarm  of 
bees,  for  which  prodigy  the  oracle  was  of  course  con- 
sulted. I  once  heard  an  amusing  comment  on  this 
latter  instance  from  an  old  African  trader,  who  tnld  me, 
that  being  at  Cape  Coast,  a  swarm  of  bees  caused  great 
consternation  amongst  the  blacks  (till  he  under  cover 
of  night  profanely  broke  \he  fclish  with  a  squib  of  gun- 
powder), by  making  their  habitation  in  the  skeleton  of 
some  murderer  or  murdered  person  in  the  bush.  But 
th.at  this  is  the  right  c'ne  to  the  riddle,  I  have  stronger 
evidence,  and  nearer  home.  Many  years  ago  I  was  a 
party  concerned  in  getting  a  large  box-trap  made  to  set 
for  vermin,  and  on  two  distinct  occasions  this  trap 
having  been  baited  with  a  dead  rabbit,  and  left  in  the 
same  \^■oods  iu  Shropshire  till  it  A^as  almost  or  quite 
forgotten,  was  found  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  both 
which  were  successively  transferred  to  more  savoury 
hives.  I  have  since  resided  constantly  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  or  I  think  I  should  liave  repeated 
the  experiment.  Virgil  says  that  the  Egyptians  made 
this  secret  their  great  resource  for  replenishing  their 
stocks,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  may  be  of  practical 
utility.  I  have  always  supposed  .that  a  wild  or  stray 
swarm  must  have  brought  their  wanderings  to  a  close 
in  the  localities  above  named  ;  but  as  Virgil  describes 
maggots  (trunca  pedum  animalia)  I  should  wish  to 
know  w-hether  it  seems  possible  that  hees'  eggs  could 
be  deposited  and  matured  uuder  such  circumstances. — 
Arist<Bus. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Wecl:. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERTATORIES,  A-c. 

Stove. — Continue  to  stimulate  the  plants,  repot  any  that  may 
a^ain  require  it :  attend  to  the  training  and  stopping:  of  such  as 
are  niakin;^  rapid  gro'Xth,  sviinjing  every  afternoon,  aud  letting: 
everything:  be  kept  clean  and  in  pei-fect  order ;  as  the  -n'eather 
still  continues  changeable,  take  especial  care  that  the  young 
shoots  do  not  get  cheeked  or  injured  by  cold  draughts,  or  scorch- 
by  sudden  beams  of  suushiue.  Greenhouse, — Camellias  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  little  r.'anuth,  to  make  ^vood,  and  set  their 
tioTrer-huds  :  be  pai'ticular  in  never  allowing  them,to  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  lieep  up  a  gentle  moistui-e  by  occasional  syi-iug--,  ■ 
ings.  Azaleas,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  may  also  be  simalarljF'i.' 
treated ;  indeed  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  are  benefited^ 
hy  being  kept  i-ather  close  and  warni  when  making  their  wood. 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  audits  vra-ieties,  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  under  glass,  if  you  vdsh  to  have  pei-fect  foliage 
andabundauoe  of  Hower-buds.  Partial  shading  to  these  are  theii* 
ruin,  both  as  regards  their  foliage  and  the  fonning  of  their 
flower-buds.  to:^^cr\:atortf. — Keep  this  shaded  and  cool  to 
prolong  the  flowenng  of  all  plants  brought  here,  and  no  plant 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  after  it  begins  to  fade.  Keep 
the  borders  slightly  moist,  which  \%"iU  assist  in  prolonging  the 
bloom — A. 

XL— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  different  kinds  of  climbing  Roses  ratist  be  c:;refully 
tied  or  nailed,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  mnd. 
Plant  out  Dahlia?,  Salvias,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  Convol- 
%T.iIuses.Nolanas,  Campanulas,  Kaulfussias,  Nemophiias,  Indian 
Pinks,  i:c.,  into  borders,  or  flower-beds,  and  likewise  a  few  on 
rock-work  :  pot  a  portion  for  planting  out  into  beds  later  in  the 
season,  to  replace  such  as  have  gone  out  of  bloom.  Hoe  and 
rake  borders,  and  cut  off  dead  flowei's  as  they  appear.  Divide 
Campanula  carpatica,  and  plant  it  for  edgings,  or  iu  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Remove  any  shading  from  plants  that  have 
been  recently  planted  out,  aud  if  the  v/eathcr  again  set  in  hot> 
shade  for  a  few  days.  Pits  and  i-/ar,icf.— Shift  and  carefuUy  - 
attend  to  such  plants  as  are  intended  to  form  specimens  ; 
spi-inkle  mth  water,  and  shut  up  closely  late  in  the  afternoons  of 
hot  days.  Put  iu  cuttings  of  choice  gi'eenhouse  and  herbaceous 
plants,  in  order  tliat  they  may  he^rooted  before  the  pits  are  ■ 
again  wanted  for  cuttings  to  supply  the  fiower-garden  nest 
year. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLO'^ERS. 
Avrvr.'las  will  still  requu-e  shaflingfrom  hot  sun,  and  the  seed- 
pods  ought  to  be  protected  fi-om  rain,  eithei-  ^-ith  hand-glasses 
or  som.e  other  contrivance.  Any  seedhngs  siiffieiently  large  to 
ti-ansplant  should  be  pricked  out  iu  pans,  put  into  a  cool  frame 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  placed  in  a  shady  situation  during  the  . 
summer  months.  Jr'olmnthuics  must  be  kept  from  the  hot 
weather,  which  is  exti'emely  prejudicial,  engendei-ing  red  spider,  * 
and  often  causing  the  death  of  the  plants.  Tulips. — As  thisis 
uovi'  the  height  of  the  season,  the  growers  of  these  favoui-ite 
flowers  may  be  seen  seaixhing  mth  indescribable  ardom? 
f(_r  new  and* choice  varieties.  Mark  fresh  sorts,  which  you  have 
purchased,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  sati.=ifactory  with  so  uncer- 
tain a  flower  as  the  Tuhp,  get  them  up,  when  paid  for,  and  brirg 
them  home  with  you  ;  this  will  obviate  many  of  the  little  differ^ 
enccs  which  occasionally  aiise  amongst  Tulip-growers.  Haniin- 
cidi'-ses  will  next  demand  almost  exclusive  attention  :  keep  the 
beds  free  from  weeds,  occasionally  watering  between  the  rows, 
^ith  rain-water ;  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  as  much  as  possible. 
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Ptjiiv. — Having  wateivd  ;i  coUeetioii  in  puts  ^vith  iirain's  liquid 
guano,  the  plfiiits  linve  consequently  made  rapid  progress, 
throwing  up  strong:  bloomin,:;  stems,  and  are  looking  remark- 
ably p-rt-en  and  heiilthy.  Canuitions. — Continue  to  tie  up,  as 
they  spindle  for  blooming,  and  attend  to  the  dirv:Ctionsprevi<jusly 
given.  Z>ahlias  ought  all  now  to  be  planted  out;  where  the 
plants  are  weak,  a  few  small  Fir  boughs  stuck  round  them 
would  prove  serviceable. — C. 

IV.— PINERIKS,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — Pursue  unremittingly  the  same  piinciplos  before 
recommended  as  to  heat  and  moisture.  A  very  considerable 
shift  will  soon  take  place  under  the  most  general  modes  of  cul- 
ture, therefore  let  well-prepared  .soils  be  ready.  Those  Pines 
Trhich  were  early  shifted,  and  which  have  made  corresponding 
progress,  T\ill  now  bewell  supplied  with  roots,  andwiil,  of  course, 
take  manure-water  freely  ;  take  especial  care,  ho^vever,  that 
this  is  perfectly  clear,  or  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  the 
reason  is  obvious— thick  manure-waters  close  the  interstices  of 
the  soil,  and  of  course,  so  far,  render  it  impervious  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  this  is  at  variance  with  a  fundamental  principle, 
on  wliich  all  successful  culture  must  ever  depend.  Vineries. — 
Those  who  grow  the  West's  St.  Peters,  for  a  very  late  crop,  irill  do 
Tvell  to  pay  some  attention  to  theirsetting  when  in  bloom.  These 
are  well  known  to  be  "  shy  setters  ; "  and,  therefore,  require  a 
little  pains.  Mr.  P;iston,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  amongst 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  diy 
and  lively  atmosphere,  together  with  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature, while  flowering  ;  and  he  was  most  undoubtedly  right. 
However,  it  is  well  to  have  recourse  to  the  pollen  of  the  Ham- 
burgh, or  other  free-setters,  which  maybe  in  bloom  at  the  time, 
and  to  employ  artificial  impregnation.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
requires  this  as  well  as  the  St.  Peters.  Peaches. — As  soon  as  the 
early-house  has  finished  stoning,  my  practice  is  to  stop  everj' 
shoot  all  over  the  tree,  except  those  which  are  what  mav  be 
termed  "below  par."  I  do  this  as  soon  as  I  perceive  the  tniit 
in  the  last  stage  before  ripening ;  the  necessai-j'  consequence 
is,  a  greater  conccnti-ation  of  the  energies  of  the  tree,  as  v.-ell 
as  an  approach  towards  the  equalisation  of  the  sap.  The  . 
inferior  shoots  are  left  growing  until  autumn. — Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  leaJing  shoots  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees 
will  require  to  be  tacked  in,  taking  care  to  allow  plenty  of 
room  in  llie  shreds.  In  thinning  out  sui-perfluous  shoots,  it  is 
necessary  to  foresee  what  portions  of  wood  will  require  to  be 
removed  at  the  ensuing  winter  pmning,  and  the  most  appropri. 
ate  shoots  must  be  accordingly  reserved  for  succession,  and 
encouraged  througliout  the  summer.  If  any  shoots  laid  in  for 
tearing  have  failed  in  producing,  they  may  be  gradually 
removed  in*  order  to  afford  more  space  for  successioual  young 
shoots.  In  regulating  the  vegetation  of  these  trees,  commence 
at  the  base  and  proceed  successively  along  each  branch,  but  do 
not  dress  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  and  leave  the  upper  un- 
touched even  till  next  day.  Whilst  the  trees  are  being  gone 
over,  insects  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  aphis  seems  to  de- 
light in  healthy  foliage ;  but  the  red  spider  prefers  such  as  is 
less  thriving,  particularly  from  drj-ness  at  the  root.  It  has 
teen  stated  of  this  pest  that  "  water  is  its  bane  and  certain  de- 
struction ; "  it,  however,  requires  to  be  applied  to  the  roots  as 
i^ell  as  to  the  top.  Apple  and  Pear-trees  are  about  this  time 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  catei-piUars — those  of  the  lackey-motb 
(CUsiocanipa  neustria)  described  vol.  1,  p.  352.  They  are  easily 
destroyed  whilst  they  remain  in  groups,  and  this  they  do  tiU 
after  their  third  moulting ;  they  then  dissolve  partnership,  their 
united  efforts  in  the  formation  of  a  web  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and,  dispersing  over  the  tree  in  all  directions,  their  captm-c 
tecomes  almost  impossible.  Examine  grafts  and  re-cluy  if 
necessary.  Kitchen  Garden. — Attend  to  hoeing  and  otherwise 
stirring  the  soil.  Weed  and  thin  crops.  Draw  earth  to  early 
Potatoes.  Sow  a  few  Onious  for  drawing  young.  Plant  out 
Cauliflower,.  Celerj',  and  Lettuces  ;  also  Capsicmus  in  a  warm 
Situation.  Sow  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  Peas.— £. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Copj'ice. — When  the  operations  before  recom- 
mended respecting  the  peeling  of  Oak,  securing  of  bark,  "itc, 
have  been  accomplished,  preparations  for  autumn  planting  may 
Tje  commenced,  as  trenching,  draining,  i;c. ;  also  the  cleaning 
of  young  plantations  and  hedge-rows.  Nursery. — Cuttings  of 
Xaurels  and  similar  evergreens  may  now  be  planted  \rith  ad- 
Tantage ;  regulate  the  summer  shoots  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  continue  to  secure  irom  the  effects  of  winds  newly- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  ;  destroy  weeds,  <fcc. — F, 
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N'ofices  to   Correspondents » 
AuEictTLAS — E  K — The  pips  sent  are  from  Leigh's  Col.  Taylor.'' 
Banana — O  F  Or— Tlie   fruit   ripens   in   succession  from   the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  bunch.     As  soon  as  the  lowest  fi-uit 
begins  to  change  or  colour  a  little,  gather  it ;  and  afterT\-ards 
you  will  have  a  succession  as  long  as  any  remains.     We  forget 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  bunch  of  Musa  that  has  been  seen  ; 
but  we  believe  it  was  produced  by  Mr.  Scott,  Sir  Geo.  Staun- 
ton's gardener. 
BoLBS — Amateur — Your  Belladonna  Lily,   Guernsey  Lily,   and 

Ixias,  may  be  Icept  in  a  cold  pit  during  summer,§ 
Cineraria — A — See  a  list  at  page  624  in  the  vol.  fur  1844.* 
Deting  Plants — Anxious — I^isplay  your    specimens   carefully 
between  the  leaves  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  When  that  is  filled,  lay 
an  empty  sheet  upon  it  and  fill  it  in  like  manner.     Thus  pro- 
ceed until  all  youi*  specimens  are  laid  out.     Then  place  the 
sheets  bet^veen  two  boards,  and  cord  them  up  tight;  or,  if 
jou   can,    lay  the  sheets  under  the  mattress  of  the  bed  you 
sleep  upon.     In  12  hours  shift  the  specimens  into  fresh  sheets, 
and  proceed  as  before.     The  emptied  sheets  may  be  hung  up 
till  dry.     Follow  this  plan  till  your  specimens  are  quite  dry. 
'Eucnsj\s~JO  If — If  you  destroy  their  blossom-buds  now  they     Pe 


is  not,  however,  a  plant  that  suffers  much — if  at  all — from 
blooming,  unless  the  branches  are  weak  and  drav.n. 
Glass — Johannes  Britannicv.s — If  anything  were  required  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  course  we  have  taken  in  this  matter  is  the 
right  one,  that  thing  would  be  youi*  letter.  We  have  for- 
warded it  to  ilr.  Hartley. 
Grapes — H  IP— Moderately  strong  fires,  and  night  air,  will 
tend  to  fliivour  Grapes  ;  but  the  colouring  of  them  depends 
on  more  remote  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  impart 
Colour  if  the  quantity  of  fniit  be  disproportionably  great,  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  foliage,  although  light  and  air 
may  be  afforded,  especially  if  the  foliage  of  the  preceding 
season  has  been  imperfectly  grown. II 

Insects — U  II — Your  moth  is  the  Adela  viridella.  7?. G  WJ 

— It  is  the  Aphis  cerasi  wliich  infests  your  Moreilo  Cherry,  i?. 

_1    Yow^g  Gardener's  insect  is  the  Oxytelus  rugosus  ;  it 

breeds  in  horse-dung  principally,  and  will  perhaps  feed  on 
other  decomposing  vegetable  substances.  We  think  if  he 
were  to  look  carefully  he  would  find  some  maggot  which  first 
causes  the  mischief.  How  large  are  the  Garlic-plants,  and 
would  you  do  us  the  favour  to  transmit  us  that  portion  at 
least  of  the  plant  which  has  been  attacked  ?  If  the  plants  be 
very  young,  send  us  two  or  three  in  a  little  damp  Moss,  or 

inclosed  in  quills./? J  .ff^The  Millipedes  desti-oying  your 

French  Ceans  are  the  Julus  pulchellus.  Salt  the  gi'ound  well 
and  turn  to  their  history  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 

vol.  5,  p.  228  ;  or  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  1,  p.  196, i?. 

-S  ir  .S' — We  think  if  the  remecUes  you  enumerate  were  perse- 
vered in,  they  would  eventually  succeed.  Nothing  can  \rith- 
stand  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  the  evaporation  of  sjnrits  of 
turpentine,  if  the  frame  be  air-tight.  But  the  doses  should 
not  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  plants,  and  be  often  repeated. 
Any  wash  is  useless  unless  applied  to  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  in  wluch  case  soft  soap  lather  has  proved  very  bene- 
ficial. P. F  A'— Your  interesting  letter   would  require  a 

long  answer;  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
"  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  p.  223,  you  will  find  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  economy  of  the  Snake  millipedes,  and 
the  only  remedies  known.  Yours  is  named  Julus  Londi- 
nensis.  You  will  also  find  the  lustory  of  one  or  two  of  the 
species  in  the  1  st  vol,  of  this  Journal,  at  p.  196.  If  you  make 
any  fmther  experiments,  we  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  commu- 
nicating the  results./?. //-H— We  will  shortly  attend  to 

your  request  regarding  the  cockroaches.  P. 
Manures — A  B — Wood-ashes  and  soot,   both  useful    to    the 

garden,  are  best  kept  dry  till  requi.v^d  to  be  applied.  |[ 
Morphology— IF  ^  6-'— Certainly.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
carpels  are  increased  by  tlie  addition 
of  a  second  ring  of  incomplete  ones 
within  the  usual  ring.  Oranges  are 
very  subject  to  this  sort  of  disturb- 
■  ance,  two  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  the  following  cuts.  The 
_  upper  figure  represents  the  young 
fruit  of  an  Orange,  in  which  eight 
carpels  are  seen  in  a  ring  suiTOund- 
ing  a  central  pistil  consisting  of 
several  other  cai-pels  consolidated  in 
the  usual  way.  If  such  a  monster 
were  to  ripen,  you  would  have  eight 
fleshy  lobes  standing  round  a  com- 
nipn  Orange,  and  adhering  to  it  by 
their  faces.  Suppose  them  to  adhere 
completely  by  their  sides,  and  that 
the  central  Orange  were  to  be  para- 
lysed in  its  growth,  the  latter  ivould 
then  be  covered  over  by  the  former  ; 
which  is  nearly  your  case.  Or,  take 
the  lower  figure,  which  represents 
nn  "Orange  in  which  the  outer  car- 
pels do  adhere  by  their  sides  into  a 
ileshy  cup  ;  but  here  that  pistil 
winch  in  the  upper  figm'e  was  com- 
posed of  many  carpels  in  a  state  of 
complete  combination  is  composed 
of  many  cai-pels  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, in  this  instance  imagine  the 
central  carpels  to  shrink  irithin  the 
outer  cup,  and  you  have 
again  a  stnicture  some- 
thing like  yours.  You 
can  easily  understand 
the  possibility  of  many 
modifications  of  this  ar- 

_rangement. P  W  S — ■ 

We  are  well  acquainted 
with  such,  a  malforma- 
tion as  that  of  the  Wall- 
flower you  have  been  so 
obUging  as  to  send  ;  such 
a  plant  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Garden  at  Chelsea  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the 
first     instances      which 
drew    the     attention   of 
botanists  in  this  country 
to  the  subject  of  Morphology. 
MoLBERRY— /ii^Kircr— Your  tree  is  hardly  old  enough  to  fi-uit 
yet,  especially  as  it  is  growing  veiy  rapidly.     If  you  think  it 
worth   while  to  take  a  ring  of  bark  off  oiie  of  the  branches 
near  the  main  stem,  now,  you  vAW  probably  get  fi-uit  on  that 
branch  next  year.     Patience,  however,  is  your  best  ally  ;  or 
you  may  pinch  off  the  ends  of  all  the  shoots,  in  the  first  week 
in  September.     The  latter  can  do  no  harm  ;  the  ringing  pro- 
cess will  eventually  kill  the  limb,  if  the  wound  is  more  than 
half  an  inch  broad. 
Names  of  Plants— .1  J' 5—1,  Ageratura  mexicanum  ;   2,  Ori- 
ganum Dictamnus  ;    3,  Mesembi-janthemum  cordifoliimi ;  4, 
Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  5,  Ilaworthia  cymbiformis  ;  6,  Davallia 
canariensis  ;    7,  some  Mesembi-j'anthemum  ;    8,  M,  incun-um 
roseum  ;    9,  M.  coccineum  ;    10,  a  Euphorbia  ;    11,  Habenaria 
bifolia  J    12,    Pedicularis  palustris  ;    13,  Aloe  variegata  ;    14, 

Berbens   dulcis.  § H  C  B — Ageratum  mexicanum,  grey  ; 

Ager.  conyzoides,  white.     Mr.  Cui-tis's  address  is  Hayes,  near 

tJxbridge. F  F  P — Your  little  plant  is    Saxifraga   oppo- 

sitifolia,  a  charming  little  Alpine.  It  suffers  from  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  Lowlands,  and  requires  the  north  side  of 
rockwork  in  a  shaded  situation,  or  else  to  be  kept  in  a  pot  in 

a  cold  frame.     It  forces  well. C  Sclatcr  and  Son — Cereus 

crenatus. A  Gardener — Amelanchier  canadensis,  propa- 
gated  by  gi-afting   or  budding  on  the  Whitethorn.     It  is  a 

common   tree. 1'    V— Some    Nicotiana,    but    the    species 

cannot  be  ascertained  from  such  a  specimen,  or  without  some 

account  of  its  native  country. J  S  S — Amygdalus  incana  j 

the  yellow  flower  cannot  be  named  mthout  a  better  specimen. 

B  ir^l,  Ribes  trifloinim ;  2,  R.  orientale  ;  3.  R.  cereum, 

4.  U.  divaricatum.lf J  MG — Abitof  some  Typha  ;  probably 

T.  angustifolia. Botanica — Luzula,  not  Luciola,  campestris. 

The  second  way  of  spelling  was  a  little  crotchet  of  Smith's. 

N   W —  Some  hybrid   Rhododendron  ;    but    we   cannot 

name  such  varieties  ;  in  fact  they  have  no  fixed  names. W 

U  /"—French  Sorrel— Rumex  scutatus, -H //—The  Buck- 
bean,  Menyanthos  trifoliata. 72  />— Myosotis  palustris  and 

Rumcx   acetosella.. Modesto— I,    Spiraea  ulmifolia  ;    2,    S. 

chamjedrifolia. 
PEAcnE.s  and  Nectarines— 7/  If"- When  the  fruit  of  these  drop 
at  the  time  of  stoning,  the  trees   must  be  weak  from  over- 
bearing, bad  pruning,  or  the  effects  of  insects  ;  or,   the  evil 
may  arise  from  injury  caused  to  the  embrj-o  by  frost. || 

An    Old  Suhicrffjer — The  leaves    of  your  Prince    Albert 


Letter  look  forward  to  the  successions,  and  use  preventives 
such  as  thinning,  if  they  have  been  too  thickly  sown  ;  and  do 

"?t  allow   them  to  get   even  once  too  dry  at  the  root.|| 

iS  fK //— Kither  frost  or  drought  must  have  got  at  the  roots 
ot  your  Peas,  after  planting  them  out  from  the  greenhouse.(] 

Pelarconicms—^— Procure  Frogmore,    Compactxmi,     Shrub- 

lands,   Brighton   Hero,    AVaterloo,    and   Baih   Nosegav " 

-•Jmafe»r— It  is  probable  that  the  cause  of  vour  plants  shedding 
tlieir  petals  IS  owing  to  their  having  been  kept  in  too  moist 
an  atmosphere.  They  should  nover  be  syringed  while  in 
flower.  5 

Petcnias—^— Beauty,  Fulgida,   Lady  of  the  Lake,  Medora. 
Prmce  Albeit,  Crimson  Perfecta.- 

Phlox- .1— See  page  2G0  of  the  present  volume. 

RosABY— -4  A— As  it  is  too  late  to  plant  a  Rosary  now,   we  -will 
make  your  inquiry  the  subject  of  a  special  article  verv  eoon. 

bEEDs,  ^c.~Siinplex--Yon  may  sow  your  seeds  from  the  Cape 
immediately,  in  shallow  pans,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  peat, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  neariy  equal  proportions. 
Place  them  m  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  keep  them  perfectly 
di7  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  sowing  ;  then  be-nu  to  water 
them  shglitly,  and  afterwards  treat  them 
plants. 


iis  greenhouse 


The  bulbs  may  be  potted  in  a  rich  light  soil  t 

Statice  ardorea— .7J/.i— Your  plant  seems  to  have  been 
treated  properiy  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  few  of  its  lower  leaves  13 
of  no  consequence.  They  are  probably  the  old  leaves  of  last 
year  d^\ing  oft  as  the  new  ones  foi-m,  all  of  which  is  quite 
en  regie. 

Strawberries— P  $— You  are  right  in  supposing  that  without 
blossom  there  can  be  no  fruit ;  but  had  you  allowed  vour 
plants  to  remain  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fniited 
next  year.  Runners  from  plants,  having  no  flowers  on  them, 
will  do  equally  well  for  forming  new  beds  with  those  firom 
plants  producing  blossoms  and  fruit.J 

Thrips- irC- Dust  the  leaves  of  your  Calceolarias  over  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  few  days  ;  then  give 
them  a  good  washing  T\ith  the  syringe.  J 

Verbenas — Jl— Procure  Melindres  Major,  Catleugh's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  YoueU's  Princess  Royal,  Boide  de  Feu,  Purpurea  Per- 
fecta,  and  Amethystina.' 

Vines — IF  C  £"—The  leaves  from  your  Black  Hamburgh  Vine 

have  become  spotted  from  drip.|| A   Constant  Peader—The 

growth  of  a  tendril,  and  that  of  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  is  similar.  Both  proceed  from  the  part  of  the  node 
opposite  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  A  bunch  of  Grapes,  or 
rather  the  rudiments  of  one,  which  goes  "blind,"  a.ssumes, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  a  tendril.  This  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  the  wood  is  immature,  and  too  low  a 
temperature    is  maintained.      When  the   bunches  begin  to 

show,  you  must  ra,ise  the  tcmperatuire  to  7-5^.|; P  W F 

Your  Vine-leaves  appear  to  have  been  scorched]  but  by  what 
means,  in  ignorance  of  the  treatment  they  have  received,  we 
cannot  say.  V.'e  have  seen  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
steam  rising  from  a  hot  sm-face  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  young 
and  tender  leaves  SLiffering  the  most,  favours  this  opinion. 
In  this   case,   although  those  affected   cannot  be  cured,  the 

evil  may  be  easily  prevented  in  future.  J A  B  C— The  green 

excrescences  on  your  Vine-leaves  are  produced  by  excessive 
growth.  You  have  kept  the  house  too  damp  and  hot,  and 
have  forced  the  leaves  too  fast,  with  too  little  light.     Such 

exuberant  growth  is  unsightly,  but  of  no  other  importancet 

.-1  J5— Although  a  case  was  recorded,  at  p.  166,  vol.  iv.,  of 
Vines  breaking  better  in  an  upright  than  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, yet  it  ajjpears  to  have  been  a  soUtarj-  instance,  and 
may  liave  been  influenced  by  other  causes.  *It  is  a  common 
practice  to  incline  the  shoots  to  a  horizontal  position,  in  order 
that  the  buds  may  break  with  greater  certainty  ;  and  that 
they  do  sp,  experience  has  provetPbejond  a  doubt.  You 
cannot  err  in  planting  opposite  the  centres  of  the  arches.  1| 

Violets— J^  3/ -B — The  cold  nights  are  your  enemy;  the  leaves 
were  formed  quickly  in  rich  soil  and'a  waim  border,  and  are 
now  unable  to  bear  the  effect  of  a  very  low  temperature. 

Misc— /'jsTor — The  abundance  of  wasps  this  year  is  probably 
owing  to  the  late  autumn  having  been  peculiarly  hot  and  dry, 
and  theretoM  very-  tavourable  to  the  production  of  such  in- 
sects.    Cuckoos,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  kept  away  by  the 

continued  cold  weather, J— 4s. A — For  good  sorts  of 

the  following  flowers,  Antirrliinum,  Calceolaria,  and  Mimulus, 
suitablefor  the  border,  youcannotdo  better  than  order  of  some 
respectable  florist,  stating  your  object,  and  the  quaUties  you 
desu'e  them  to  jxissess."^ 


iiiuower  stronger  and  better  in  the  autumn.     The  I-  uchsia,  J      Pea  are  covered  with  mildew.     There  is  no  effectual  remedy. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias — F  P— Your   seedlings    are   well   formed  and 

pretty  specimens  of  the  spotted  varieties,  w  ith  yellow  grounds. 

No.  2  is  the  most  novel,  the  others  are  produced  by  every  one 

who  raises  these  sorts  ;  in  No.  7  the  blotch  wants  a  clear  edge.* 

• -ff-H— Your  seedling  possesses  no  properties  to  distin- 

gui.sh  it  from  many  others.* T  A — No,   1  is  the  favourite 

buff  ground,  with  a  well-defined  blotch ;  2,  deep  yellow 
ground,  with  defined  blotch  ;  3,  spotted  upon  a  buff  groxmd  ; 
in  form  they  are  rather  flat,  but  they  will  make  showy  speci- 
mens.-  G  P — three  good  varieties  :  No.  1  pale  yellow,  with 

large  spots,  is  very  distinct  and  showy ;  2,  dark-mottled, 
like  a  leopard,  is  more  common,  but  a  good  flower  ;  3,  good 

del'c  ite  white J^  If— Your  seedUngs  are  large,  showy,  and 

well-j.-oiiTi  specimens,  but  destitute  of  the  properties  of 
florists'  flowers.* 

Cinerarias— -.i  C— No.  3  is  the  clearest  and  brightest  Cower, 
but  it  appears  loose,  from  the  length  of  the  petals,  4  is  better 
formed  and  more  compact ;  and  though  not   so   bright  in 

colour,  is  the  better  flower  of  the  two.' Y  l''^No.  1  is  a 

very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy  white,  dark  disk,  very  broad 
petals,  and  the  flowers  unusually  large,  measuring  IJinch 
in  diameter.  No.  2  pure  white,  as  large  as  No.  1,  but  the 
flowers  are  too  starrj',"^ 

Fuchsias — R  P — Both  the  flowers  now  sent  are  handsome  and 
showy  varieties  ;  the  darker  seedling  differs  but  Uttle  from 
similar  coloui'ed  flowers  in  cultivation  ;  the  lighter  one  is 
the  more  attractive  specimen ;  they  are  both  a  little  coarse 
in  the  sepals.*^ 

Pansies — A  Constant  Peader — .4,  a  large  and  vei*y  finely-formed 
flower,  flat  and  of  good  substance  ;  it  is  rather  rough  on  the 
edges  of  the  petals,  and  there  appears  a  Uttle  indistinctness 
where  the  margin  joins  the  gi-ound-colom*.  This  is  diflScult  to 
judge  of  correctly,  as  both  blooms  are  much  bi-uised  and  in- 
jured by  the  way  in  which  they  were  packed.  B,  deep  mul- 
berry self;   good,  both  in  form  and   substance.* .4   W— 

Pansies  do  not  travel  well  unless  packed  up  in  something 
damp  ;  blotting-paper  or  wet  Moss  should  be  put  insidfe  the 
box,  or  they  soon  shrivel.  Your  blooms  are  in  this  condition, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  size  or  form  ;  2  and  3  are 
remarkably  powerful  in  colom- ;  they  are  flowers  of  good 
substance,  with  fine  dark  eyes;  the  marginal  colour  of  No. 

1   is   too  indistinct.'- An  Amateur — No.   1  is  a  very   fine 

flower,  a  little  rough  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  but  in  other 
properties  first-rate.  The  fault  in  No.  2  consists  in  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  ground-colour  where  it  unites  ^rith  the  purple 
border  ;  compare  the  two  in  this  quaUty.'^ 

Pelargoniums — Or^ord— Neither  of  your  seedUngs  are  of  any 
value  ;  they  want  substance,  and  in  colour  and  marking  are 

verj-  inferior  to  the  flowers  of  the  present  day.* F  P—X 

pretty  little  flower  for  bouquets,  of  good  substance,  strong  in 
colour,   and  rather  novel,   but  neither  in  size  nor  properties 

equal  to  rank  as  a  show  variety."^ <? /?—Your  seedling  is 

rather  coarse  and  bad  in  form,  petals  all  too  long,- 

Picotee— J  C— Your  seedUng  possesses  good  substance,  the 
petals  are  well-foi-med,  white  pure,  with  good  deep  edging ; 
the  baning  sUght ;  but  the  number  of  petals  are  insufficient  to 
form  a  full  flower."^ 
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absolute  loss  of  liuid  on  both  sides.  He  remembered 
Lord  Spencer  stating  Iiis  objection  to  heJgc-row  timbei-. 
His  lordship  stated  tlmt  U-  pole  or  2  poles  of  land  were 
always  injured.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  regarded  as  the 
greatest  curse  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  tenant 
•farmer  was  the  growing  hedge-row  timber.  It  might 
lie  thought  that,  connected  .is  ho  was  with  the  interest 
of  the  landlord,  he  was  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  too  strongly  ;  but  he  thoaght  that,  in  spe.a!;ing 
up  for  the  tenant,  he  was  doing  the  greatest  service  to 
■the  cause  of  the  landlord.  If  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  landlord  and   tenant  were  properly  loolicd    to,   it 

■would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  parties Mr.  Ellnuan 

thought  Jlr.  Wyatt  would  li.ive  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  as  a  fact  his  statement  that  there  was 
some  land  better  adapted  to  growing  timber  than  any- 
thing else.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  so 
much  timber  was  grown  that  draining  was  impossible. 
He  iiad  had  some  experience  in  the  tenacious  lands, 
"which  were  supj'.osedljest  for  growing  (Jak  ;  but  by  re- 
moving the  timber  and  draining  the  hand,  the  soil  was 
completely  changed.  Mr.  E.  dwelt  strongly  on  the  pre- 
juditial  efl'ect  of  copyhold  tenure  in  increasing  the 
growth  of  hedge-row  timber. — Mr.  Forster  said  he  had 
seen  the  principle,  which  they  all  appeared  to  think  so 
desirable,  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  Yorkshire. 
Many  of  the  landlords  there  had  consented  to  allow 
their  tenants  to  clear  aw.ay  their  timber,  and  knock 
down  the  hedge  rows  ;  they  made,  fir^t,  fences  by  put- 
ting in  railings  and  quickset  hedges,  but  they  had  not 
been  charged  any  more  in  the  shape  of  rent,— Mr. 
Di.Kon  observed  that  a  relation  of  his  paid  his  landlord 
30  per  cent,  more  for  his  farm  since  the  removal  of  the 
timber.  —  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  with  regard  to  hedge-row 
timber  thought  that  when  a  landlord  let  a  farm,  he 
ought  not  to  allow  more  timber  to  grow  upon  it  than 
Avas  necessary  for  repairs  ;  he  thought  that  five  out  of 
every  six  trees  growing  in  hedge-rows  might  with  ad- 
Yantage  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  He  thought  tliere 
ought  to  be  some  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of 
trees  which  should  be  allowed  in  a  given  number  of 
yards  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  this'blub  came  to  some 
cmiolusion  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  doing  a  gre.at  deal 
of  good,  and  the  landlord  would  see  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  countiy  at  large  that  the  great  portion  of 
the  trees  should  be  levelled  on  land  applied  to  farming 
j)iirposes. — Mr.  "Wood  said  he  agreed  with  all  who  had 
spoken  as  to  the  disadv.antagesfrom  growing  hedge-row 
timber  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of  quickset 
hedges,  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  some  sort  of 
fence  should  be  used  which  would  draw  less  from  the 

soil;  for  his  own  part  he  highly  approved  of  iron  fences 

Mr.  Baker,  in  summing  up  tlie  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing, remarked  that  the  custom  of  copyholds  stood  se- 
riously in  the  way  of  the  destruction  of  liedge-row 
.timber  ;  for,  by  the  law  of  copyhold,  no  person  could 
cut  timber  unless  he  procured  a  licence  from  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  without  running  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
estate.  He  objected  to  timber  grown  in  hedge-rows.  It 
•was  very  easy  to  le.ave  trees  for  protecting,  ornamenting, 
and  gracing  the  country,  without  interfering  with  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  The  maxim  should  be,  "  Get 
rid  of  the  useless  timber,  and  preserve  only  the  very 
best." — Mr.  Knight  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Shaw.  That  gentleman  had  said  this  was  a  land- 
lords' question.  He  would  admit  that  in  many  points  it 
might  be  a  landlords'  question  ;  but  he  contended  that 
it  was  a  tenants'  question  also.  Farmers  were  in  a  | 
great  measure  tied  to  the  landlord  by  lease  or  seme 
other  covenant  which  they  could  not  easily  get  rid  of. 
This  meeting,  if  they  could  bring  about  the  removal  of 
hedge-row  timber,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
landlord  as  well  as  the  farmer.  Mr.  Knight  concluded 
by  proposing  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  tliis  meeting  that  the  growth  of  hedge-row 
timber,  especially  in  small  inclosurcs,  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  cultivation,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
•oecupier  ;  th.at  the  benefit  obtained  therefrom  by  the 
landlord  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  damage  accruing  to 
the  tenant,  who  would  be  enabled  to  compensate  for  its 
removal  by  an  increase  of  rent ;  that  in  scarcely  any 
instance  is  the  growth  of  timber  equivalent  to  2s.  per 
acre  as  rent,  and  that  on  the  average  it  does  not  e.xceed 
Is.  per  acre  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  gi-owth  of 
hedge-row  timber  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 
large." — Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. — Abridged  from  the  Mark  Lane 
Express. 

Wakefield.— On  Friday,  May  16,  this  Society  took 
into  its  consideration  the  question  of  corn  rents.  Mr. 
Stringer  said  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  corn  rents, 
the  average  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  shonld  be  taken 
every  four  years,  or  else  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay 
high  rents  for  a  bad  crop,  and  low  rents  when  the  crop 
was  good.— Mr.  T.  Wordsworth  thought  corn  rents 
could  not  be  .applicable  to  all  districts,  as  he  occupied  a 
farm  in  two  townships,  the  poor-rates  of  one  was  four 
times  as  large  as  in  the  other.  West  Ardsley  poor- 
rates  were  twice  as  much  as  Thorp,  and  he  would  ask, 
<:ould  a  corn  rent  be  applicable  to  these  districts  ?  If  in 
one  township  the  poor-rate  upon  100  acres  was  51.,  and 
in  another  20/.,  he  would  liU«  to  know  how  could  the 
^•■""^owner  make  a  corn  rent  suitable  for  both  places. 
—Mr.  Briggs  was  in  favour  of  corn  rent,  but  lie  could 
iiot  suppose  that  that  alone  should  regulate  the  price, 
Ihere  were  several  other  things  the  produce  of  tlie 
larm,  which,  m  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  well  as  Wheat.  Oats,  Barley,  and  cattle  were 
aa  much  produce  as  Wheat.     He  thought  the  priuciole 


of  regulating  the  rents  by  the  produce  was  all  right 
enough.  He  thought  the  landlords  were  entitled,  in 
the  sliape  of  rent,  to  one-third  of  the  overplus  of  every 
well-managed  farm,  after  )ia)'ing  tile  necessary  farming 
expenses,  and  the  tenant  to  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
Landlords  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  very  unreasonably 
abused  by  many  jiartics.  It  had  been  said,  if  it  were 
not  for  rents  Wheat  would  be  much  cheaper.  The  land- 
Itu'd  was  entitled  to  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  laud 
He,  with  respect  to  striking  the  average  of  rents,  thought 
one  year  too  short  a  period,  whereas  three  or  four 
years  would  not  fluctuate  so  much. — Mr.  W.  Earratt 
said  corn  rents  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  either  efi'ec- 
tnal  or  satisfactory.  When  they  had  got  the  price  of 
Wheat  they  would  bo  as  far  oft'  fixing  the  amount  of 
rent  as  ever.  Cattle  and  all  kinds  of  .agricultur.al  pro- 
duce ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  farmer 
under  corn  rents,  in  his  opinion,  would  liave  most  rent 
to  pay  when  he  h.ad  least  to  pay  it  with.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  principle  had  been  tried,  the  farmer  was 
little  elsethauamcre  bailifl'  [?]  upon  the  farm.  He  would 
ask  what  was  the  legitimate  rent  of  land  ?  This  was  a 
question  of  some  importance  in  such  an  inquiry.  He 
could  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Briggs  on  this  subject. 
Instead  of  corn  rents  he  would  recommend  leases, 
which  would  rectify  many  of  the  ills  complained  of  in 
the  present  system. — Mr.  Brackenridge  objected  to  corn 
rents.  First,  they  tend  to  degrade  the  business  of  farm- 
ing from  an  adventure  of  speculation  requiring  capit.al 
and  skill,  to  that  of  an  artisan  or  mechanic.  Secondly, 
corn  was  only  one  item  in  the  products  of  a  farm,  from 
which  rent  and  other  outgoings  were  raised.  Tliirdly, 
it  gcner.ally  happened  that  the  high  price  of  corn  was 
in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  the  crops,  and  under  a 
corn  rent  the  tenant  had  the  highest  rent  to  pay  in 
season-j  when  he  had  the  least  to  p.ay  it  with,  and  vice 
versa.  Fourthly,  the  main  objection  and  unequal 
working  of  a  corn  rent  would  be  l3est  illustrated  by  the 
following  case,  which  he  put  from  instances  within  his 
own  knowledge: — Supposing  the  price  of  Wheat 
governing  the  rent  for  the  year  is  5-is.  per  quarter,  and 
other  corn  in  proportion  ;  then  suppose  a  farm  con- 
taining 200  acres  of  good  land,  worth,  under  these 
prices,  305.  per  acre  ;  and  another  farm  in  the  same 
district,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  the  same  market,  con- 
taining exactly  the  same  number  of  acres  of  inferior 
land,  which,  at  14s.  an  acre,  was  fully  as  high  rented  as 
the  other  at  30s.  The  rent  of  the  first  was  300/.  per  ann., 
and  of  the  latter  1-iO/.  The  capital  required  was  about 
the  same  in  either  case  ;  the  one  requiring  .a  larger 
amount  of  feeding  stock,  and  the  other  for  working 
stock,  implements,  and  tillage.  The  risk  of  failure  and 
loss  of  crops,  &c.,  being  much  greater  on  the  inferior 
than  on  the  other.  Now,  again,  suppose  during  the 
course  of  the  year  the  price  of  Wheat  to  have  fallen 
from  545.  to  45s.  per  quarter,  or  one  sixth,  the  rent  of 
these  two  farms  being  governed  by  the  price,  would,  for 
the  next  year,  be  250/.  and  116/.  13s-.  4t/.,  the  best  farm 
being  relieved  to  the  amount  of  50/.,  and  the  other, 
though  in  most  need  of  it,  being  relieved  to  the  amount 
of  23/.  lis.  8d.  only.  These  were  a  few  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  corn  rent  system,  which  in  every  instance 
where  it  had  been  tried  within  his  knoAvIedge,  had  ren- 
dered it  an  utter  failure. 

irisp  Cub. — The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Wisp  Club 
w.as  held  April  18th,  and  was  as  numerously  attended  as 
on  any  former  occasion.  The  following  are  tlie  averages 
struck  by  the  meeting  for  stock  sold  last  year,  and 
reared  in  Scotland  South  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  : — 
Short  Horned  Stirks         .         .     (eai 

Do.         Two  year  olds 
Galloway  Stirks     .... 
Do.         Two  year  olds    . 

Sheep  sold  rough. 
Cheviot  Wethers  .... 
Do.         Dinmonts 

Rheep  sold  in  Autumn, 
Cheviot  Wethers   .... 

Do.         Two  year  olds    . 
Cheviot  Draught  Ewes  . 
Blackfaced        do. 
Cheviot  Tup  Wether  Lambs 
Do.         Midd.         do.     . 
Do.         Midd.  Ewe  do.    . 
Blackfaced  Top  Wether  Lambs 
Do.        Midd.        do.     . 
Do.         Midd.  Ewe  do.  . 

Cheviot  Tarred  JVool. 
241b  per  stone       .... 
Do.  Buttered  and  Oiled 
Do.  Pure  White    .... 
Blackfaced  Washed  Tarred   . 
JFinpertvorth.—'ihe    monthly  meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  on  the  22d  April.     The  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  "  On  the  breed  of  Sheep  most  adapted  to  this 
country,  and  the  best  method  of  treating  them  during 
the  year." — Mr.  Eiggott,  of  Walton,  opened  the  debate. 
As    a  young  farmer,  and  not  having  much  practical 
knowledge   of  sheep,  he  should   only  state    what  his 
opinion  amounted  to  from  his  own  experience.     He  con- 
sidered a  cross  from  the  long-wooUed  Leicestershire  and 
South  Downs  very  suitable  for  this  part  of  the  country, 
as  calculated  to  produce  both  wool  and  mutton  in  a 
moderate  degree,  for  we  could  not  expect,  upon  our 
wet  clay  soils,  to  excel  iu  both— the  more  wool  we  got 
and  less  bulk  of  mutton,    A  clip  from  (i  to  S  lbs  ,  hogs 
and  ewes,  was  a  fair  average.    There  was  a  great  dif, 
ference  ill  slieep  -svith  respect  to  the  age  at  which  they 
became  profitable,  some  breeds   came  to  profit  much 
earlier  than    others;   this    was  an  object   with   gmjvll 
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farmers  who  kept  but  a  few  sheep.  It  was  much 
better  to  be  understocked  than  have  too  many, 
especially  at  the  spring  season,  when  keep  is  scarce. 
He  did  not  consider  the  highest  bred  sheep  suitable  for 
our  wet  soils,  they  required  good  keep  and  a  great  deal 
of  caro,  and  were  more  apt  to  bo  fly-galled,  foot-sore, 
&c.  Ewes  ought  to  be  in  good  condition  when  put  to 
the  ram,  but  not  to  be  kept  in  a  meated  state  ;  tliey 
require  housing  about  lambing  time  ;  when  a  ewe  had 
two  h'.mbs  they  often  gave  preference  to  the  strongest, 
and  the  weakest  lamb  frequently  had  to  be  reared  by 
the  bottle  ;  he  ahv.ays  took  the  strong  l.amb  away  until 
tlie  other  got  strength,  when  the  ewe  would  then  take 
kindly  to  both.  The  best  lambs  were  in  general  the 
fattest,  and  it  was  not  wisdom  at  all  times  to  sell  the 
best  ewe  lambs  when  fat,  espechally  where  improvement 
of  breed  was  an  object.  Fat  sheep  required  to  be 
washed  and  clipped  much  earlier  than  stores  and  breed- 
ing ewes.  Great  care  and  attention  was  required  after 
Midsummer  to  guard  against  tlie  fly.  Towards  autumn 
a  little  salt  should  be  given  in  troughs,  and  in  wiuler 
they  ought  to  have  a  mixture  of  chopped  hay,  barley, 
br.an,  Pe.as,  &c.,  given  thein  occasionally,  and  more  fre- 
quently when  they  have  fewer  Turnips. — Mr.  Bacon 
said  that  it  w.as  a  great  folly  to  keep  too  many  sheep  in 
spring  upon  wet  soils  ;  light-woolled  sheep  generally 
had  the  greatest  weight  of  carcass  ;  had  shepherded 
thous.ands  of  all  sorts,  and  preferred  ewes  not  being  too 
fat  when  put  to  the  ram,  but  had  sometimes  known  fat 
ewes  very  prolific,  and  rear  three  lambs  a  piece.  He  con- 
sidered the  land  about  here  not  calculated  for  very  high 
bred  sheep,  nor  for  continuing  any  sort  to  breed  from  four 
successive  years;  it  was  more  profitable  to  feed  and  sell 
off  and  buy  again  of  .a  good  sort;  there  was  less  risk  of 
the  rot,  w  hieh  was  a  serious  drawback  to  wet  farms — 
that  perfection  upon  wet  soils  ought  not  to  be  tried;  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  from  a  hardy  breed  more 
desirable  than  perfection  without  profit. — Mr.  S.  Den- 
ham  highly  approved  of  Mr.  Riggol's  observations  about 
the  condition  of  tupping  ewes,  rearing  of  lambs,  and 
treatment  in  w  inter,  and  advised  a  frequent  change  of 
pasture,  and  a  wide  range,  as  calculated  to  keep  them 
sound  ;  always  had  his  inlambed  ewes  s6  marked  that 
he  could  separate  them  at  lambing  time  ;  generally 
found  his  best  lambs  get  fat  the  soonest,  and  persons 
desirous  of  having  a  good  flock  ought  not  to  sell  them  ; 
he  considered  the  lung-woolled  sheep  not  so  hardy  as 
the  short-coated  ;  many  farmers  in  the  Peak  clipped 
their  lambs  to  make  the  wool  grow  thicker,  and  by  clear- 
ing them  of  vermin  they  improved  in  growth  of  carcass; 
wool  and  mutton  were  rarely  combined  iu  these  parts, 
and  weight  of  carcass  was  in  general  more  profitable ; 
thought  the  Leicestershire  breed  were  deteriorating  in 
both  fleece  and  mutton  ;  after  clipping  always  drafted 
his  stores  to  inferior  pastures,  and  pushed  on  the  feeders 
as  fast  as  possible. — The  Secretary  said  too  little  atten- 
tentiou  was  paid  to  p.ariug  their  feet,  which  would  pre- 
vent infl.ammations  of  the  hoof,  foot-rot,  warts,  6i.c. ; 
that  timely  cutting  in  spring  was  often  neglected;  sheep 
ouglit  to  be  looked  over  twice  a  day,  especially  in 
fly-time. 

Prnctical  Hints  on  Land  Draining,  illustrating  its 
Importance,  ivith  some  Suggestions  on  Agriculture, 
addressed  to  the  Young  Farmers.  By  Charles  New- 
man, Jlember  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society.  J.  Ridgway  &  Sons,  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Newman,  iu  this  work,  in  the  first  place,  publishes 
a  number  of  testimonials  to  the  efiicieucy  and  perma- 
nence of  a  method  of  drainage  which  he  terms  "  Subsoil 
Drainage,"  aud  which  we  are  informed  was  invented 
forty  years  ago  by  Jlr.  Lambert,  late  of  Wick  Kissing- 
tou,  Gloucestershire.  He  then  describes  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  benefits  and  expense  of  draining  wet  lauds 
on  various  plans,  the  drains  being  at  various  intervals. 
And  he  contr.asts  with  this  a  description,  'including 
statements  of  the  expense  and  efficiency  of  BIr. 
Lambert's  "  Subsoil  Drainage."  This  system  is  known 
in  some  districts  by  the  name  of  "plug  draining." 
A  trench,  is  dug  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  jointed  plug 
or  core,  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  being  iutro- 
dueed,  earth  is  filled  iu  and  rammed  down  upon  it ; 
the  plug  is  then  drawn  along,  more  earth  is  filled  in, 
andag.ain  rammeddowu,andso  the  work  proceeds,  leaving 
atunnel  24 or  30  ins.  below  the  surface,and  perhaps  4  ins, 
by  8  in  section,  to  act  as  a  drain  through  the;;soil.  The 
cost  of  this  work  per  acre,  the  drain  being  30  ins.  deep, 
Mr.  Newman  puts  at  64s.,  when  the  drains  are  18  feet 
apart,  and  48s.  1  Od.,  when  the  drains  are  24  feet  apart. 
This  method  of  draining  answers  perfectly  well  in  sub- 
soils of  a  certain  texture  aud  in  pasture  lands  ;  in 
Gloucestershire  the  depth  of  such  di-ains  rarely  exceeds  2 
feet,  and  the  expense  of  labour  connected  with  it  amounts 
to  only  4  Os.  per  acre ;  we  could  point  to  many  farms  where 
such  drains,  formed  20  years  ago,  are  in  perfect  action 
now.  But  that  on  arable  lands  they  are  incompatible 
with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  ;  though  they  were  30  inches  deep,  they 
would  even  then  be  li.able  to  injury  from  the  subsoil 
plough  and  from  the  poaching  of  the  animals_employed, 
in  pulling  it. 

In  subsequent  pages  of  this  work  Mr.  Newm*a  cj* 
some  instances  of  the  profitable  nature  of  dr'afeap"        " 
operation  to  be.performed  at  the  landlord'*  '■       ^-  '^Vi^ 
following  is  a  striking  case,  iu  which,  how       .est.      '']^^ 
fitable  character  of  the  results  arises  ^        .--ver,  the  pi^ 
the  same  estate  of  several  kinds  of        -'■■ova  the  uuiou  on 
ment.    The  following  dotiii*-  ■             permanent  improve- 
of  the  "  EngUsiJ  >  '       ,      -  ai's  quoted  from  the  2d  vol 
— Qiacultural  Society's  Journal": 
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"  The  extra-parochial  place  of  Teddesley  Hay,  in 
Staffordshire,  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Hathertoii,  and 
contains  2586  acres.  It  was  originally  part  of  the 
forest  of  ;^CauuocI;,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  an- 
ciently enclosed  pax-l;s,  it  continued  unenclosed  until 
1820,  when  the  whole  became,  either  by  allotment  or 
purchase,  the  property  of  Ills  lordship.  The  extent  of 
of  the  farm  Ian  Js  is  1H32  acres,  comprising  a  range  of 
high  and  dry  hills  to  the  east,  adjoining  Cank  Cliase, 
which  hills  were  formerly  an  extensive  rabbit  warren 
covered  with  heath  or  fern  ;  having  heard  this  tract  of 
land  below  the  hills  mentioned  as  e.xhibiting  in  a  striking 
manner  the  results  both  of  judicious  draining  and  em- 
ploj'ment  of  the  water  so  obtained,  I  visited  the  place 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1841.  I  was  conducted  over 
it  by  Mr.  Bright,  the  respected  land  steward,  who  gave 
me  the  following  statement,  and  in  riding  through  the 
farm  which  then  presented  the  appearance  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  described  to  rae  the  condition  of 
the  land  in  1 G20.  The  larger  park,  which  had  been 
long  divided  into  fields,  was  ill  cultivated,  and  the  lesser 
park  might  be  fairly  viewed  as  one  bed  of  Rushes,  and 
in  the  lower  parts  Alder  ;  the  whole  consisted  generally 
of  a  light  soil,  rather  inclined  to  peat,  the  subsoil  being 
chiefly  a  stiff  clay.  Some  very  deep  drains  were  made 
in  the  larger  park,  which  was  effectually  drained,  and 
from  which  lar^^e  volumes  of  water  now  issue  ;  as  soon 
as  the  enclosure  was  completed,  other  deep  drains  were 
made,  and  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  effect ;  things 
were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Bright  became  agent  to 
Lord  Hatherton  ;  he  immediately  conceived  the  notion 
of  putting  a  portion  of  the  waste  allotments  and  the 
wliole  of  the  lesser  park,  containing  a  surface  of  nearly 
600  acres,  through  a  regular  course  of  thorough  drain- 
age, and  afterwards  collecting  the  whole  of  the  drain 
water  into  two  main  channels,  with  the  double  intention 
of  conducting  one  of  them  through  the  farm-yard,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  by  it  a  water  power  for 
various  objects  connected  with  the  estate,  and  then  em- 
ploying it,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  stream,  in 
making  an  extensive  tract  of  upland  water  meadows. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  bold 
attempt,  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a 
comprehensive  mind  and  a  man  of  great  practical  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  was  liberally  seconded  by  his  noble  em- 
ployer, and  has  been  accomplished  with  admirable 
success,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  improvement 
by  drainage,  and  the  expenditure  during  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1841,  upon  such  parts  of  the  estate  as  have  been 
drained,  will  sufficiently  explain, — the  original  value  of 
467a.  Or.  9p.  was  254L  10s.  9A— expenditure,  1508/. 
17s.  4e/. — improved  value,  639/.  13s.  Id. — shewing  an 
improved  annual  value  of  435/.  2s.  id.  These  lands 
having  been  effectually  drained,  Mr.  Bright's  next  ob- 
ject was  to  collect  so  much  of  the  drain  water  as  the 
levels  permitted  into  two  main  carriers,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  them  as  a  power  to  turn  a  mill-nheel,  and 
afterwards  to  be  applied  in  irrigation/  For  the  former 
object,  a  small  reservoir  has  been  constructed,  at  a 
favourable  level,  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the 
farm  ;  here,  at  the  farm-yard,  a  mill  has  been  built, 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Bright ;  the  stream  of 
water  w-as  of  course  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  turn  an 
undershot  wheel,  and  to  enable  it  to  act  with  force  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  it  out  to  the  upper  patt  of  a 
wheel  of  30  feet  diameter  ;  this  wheel  has  been  placed 
in  the  rock  35  feet  deep,  and  the  headway  has  been  car- 
ried from  the  bottom  through  the  rock,  and  comes  out 
in  a  valley  below,  at  the  distance  of  500  yards.  The 
mill  and  this  channel  for  the  water  cost  very  little  more 
than  1000/.  ;  it  works  a  threshing-machine,  cuts  hay 
and  straw,  and  kibbles  oafs  and  barley  for  the  stock, 
consisting  of  .about  250  horses  and  cattle,  grinds  malt, 
and  also  turns  a  circular  saw  which  does  great  part  of 
the  sawing  for  a  large  estate.  The  annual  saving  by 
this  machine  has  been  carefully  estimated  at  about 
400/.,  and  it  is  still  intended  to  apply  the  power  to  other 
purposes.  From  this  wheel,  and  from  anotlier  small 
carrier  which  is  made  to  pass  immediately  under  the 
farm  yard  (where  all  the  urine  and  moisture  that  runs 
from  the  manure  is  carefully  collected  in  a  reservoir 
which  overflows  into  the  carrier),  the  water  has  been 
conducted  over  Ian  ds,  principally  uplands,  containing  alto- 
gether 89  acres,  at  an  expenditure  of  only  224/.  4s.  lOrf., 
by  which  an  improvement  of  21.  an  acre  has  been 
effected,  or  178/.  per  annum.  This  is  Mr.  Bright's 
calculation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  such  an  acquisition  as  89  acres  of  productive  water 
meadow  to  a  large  farm  like  this,  on  which  there  is 
(especially  on  the  upper  part  of  it)  a  great  quantity  of 
very  dry  and  thin  soil.  I  know  no  other  place  in  which 
drain-water  has  been  turned  to  such  good  account. 
Luckily  the  water  is  all  soft  and  good  for  irrigation. 
SUIIMART  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Underdraininj;  as  per  Statement  . .  . .  1508  17  4 
To  erecting  Water-wheel  and  Machinery  .  1000  0  0 
In-igatiou  224    4  10 


£2732     2     2 


TOTAL  INCREASE  IX  VALUE  COLLECTED. 
Lands  Underdrained,  present  Value  689  13  1 

Original  Value  2.54  10  9 

435    2 

Estimated  Saving  by  the  Mill  . .         . .       400    0 

Increase  in  Value  of  Water  Sleadows       . .      178    0 


Being  an  Increased  Annual  Value  of      £1013    2    4 

resulting  only  from  draining  467  acres,  a^d  employment 

of  the  drain-Tvater  over  89  acres  of  land  ;  aftbrding  a 

clear  annual  interest  on  the  outlay  of  full  37  per  cent." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  work  Jlr.  Newman  offers,  chiefly 


in  the  shape  of  .advice  to  the  young  farmer — and  very 
good  advice  it  is — some  practical  suggestions  on  several 
agricultural  topics  :  thus,  the  importance  of  not  taking 
a  farm  too  large  for  one's  capital — the  injury  to  the  land 
of  hedge-row  timber  and  small  enclosures — the  advantage 
to  the  farmer  of  looking  after  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  his  labourers — the  influence  of  the  connection  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land — are 
discussed  with  ability  ;  and  among  other  topics  of  a 
practical  nature  the  difficulties  of  Potato  cultivation  are 
alluded  to. 


Miscellaneous. 

Relation  of  Soil  to  Plants. — It  w.as  seen  that,  on  the 
s.anie  soil,  the  application  of  the  same  substance — for  the 
sake  of  simplicit}',  suppose  it  a  saline  substance — pro- 
moted the  growth  of  one  crop  and  not  of  another.  If 
Clover  and  Wheat,  for  example,  grew  on  different  parts 
of  the  same  field,  it  w.ts  seen  that  gypsum  or  common 
salt  would  greatly  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  one, 
while  it  caused  little  or  no  change  in  the  appearance  or 
produce  of  the  other.  Something,  therefore,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  plant  which  is  grown  upon  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  itself. 
There  must  bo  some  as  yet  unknown  chemical  relation 
between  the  crop  to  be  grown  and  the  manure  which 
could  be  beneficially  applied  to  it.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  relation  ?  If  discovered,  might  it  not  be  brought 
to  bear  advantageouly  upon  practice  ?  These  new 
questions  gave  rise  to  new,  refined,  and  tedious  chemical 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  plants, 
and  of  their  several  parts.  A  new  field  was  open  to  the 
view,  on  which  much  labour  has  already  been  expended, 
from  which  much  knowledge  has  been  reaped,  but  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  which  is  as  yet  wholly  unex. 
plored.  We  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  points  which  may 
already  be  considered  as  in  some  degi-ee  established. 
1.  All  plants,  like  all  productive  soils,  consist  of  an  or- 
ganic or  combustible,  and  an  inorganic  or  incombustible 
part.  The  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the  plant 
and  the  soil  is,  that  the  latter  contains  only  from  3  to  10 
parts,  the  former  from  90  to  98  parts  of  combustible 
matter.  2.  That  the  incombustible  part  or  ash  of  the 
plant  contains  a  sensible  quantity  of  from  8  to  11  dif- 
ferent substances— these  substances  being  the  same 
exactly  as  are  found  in  all  fertile  soils.  3.  That  though 
these  substances  .are  all  present  in  all  our  cultivated 
crops,  yet  that  some  of  them  are  more  abundant  in  some 
plants  than  in  others — and  in  some  parts  of  the  same 
plant  than  in  other  parts.  Thus  in  some  vegetables 
lime  abounds  ;  in  others,  magnesia  ;  in  others,  potash 
and  so  on  ;  wliile  in  one  part  of  a  plant  much'  silica,  in 
another  much  bone  earth  may  be  uniformly  present. — 
Progress  of  Scientific  Agriculture ;  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," January,  1845. 

French  Agriculture. — The  Presse  publishes  some 
extracts  from  a— work  presented,  to  the  Agricultural 
Congress  now  sitting  at  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
by  the  author,  M.  Catineau  Laroche,  and  entitled, 
"  France  and  England  compared  with  respect  to  Agri- 
cultural, Manufacturing,  and  Commercial  Industry,  and 
the  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  this  comparison." 
It  appears  from  this  work  that  England,  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  possesses  four  times  more 
cattle  than  France.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue 
a  judicious  system  of  agriculture  without  manure,  and 
as  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  productive  of  supply- 
ing manure,  it  follows  that  before  France  can  compete 
with  England  in  agricultural  wealth,  she  must  increase 
her  stock  of  cattle,  but  in  order  to  do  so  she  must  in- 
crease her  pasture-lands  or  meadows.  "  France,"  ssay 
M.  Laroche,  "possesses  but  4,200,000  hectares  of 
natural  meadows,  or  only  l-16th  of  her  cultivated  soil. 
From  this  calculation  it  may  be  easily  comprehended 
how  insufficient  is  her  supply  of  green  food,  and  that  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  substitute 
another  to  the  triennial  system  at  present  in  use."  M. 
Laroche  concludes  by  stating,  that  "  if  the  alternate 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  in  EngUnd  was  introduced 
into  France,  the  produce  of  corn  would  be  doubled 
within  20  years.  55  years  since  the  produce  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  at  3  milliards. 
At  present  it  is  estimated  at  5  milliards — 725,000,000. 
— Daily  Paper. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 
LissEED  Jellt — .Subscriber — Boil  4  lbs.  of  Linseed  in    every 

gallon  of  water ;  when  it  cools  it  will  form  a  jelly. 
Making  Maxuee — Constant  Header — You  should  get  it  turned 

twice,  and  filled  into  carts  when  made,   for  ad.   per  cubic 

yard,  as  it  is  in  the  heap,  a  fortnight  after  the  last  turning. 

%'*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  ax'rived  too  late. 


SMITHFiELD,  JIonday,  ilay  26.— Per  stone  of  8  Iba. 

BestScois,  HerefordsjfifC.  4i    4to4a  S  i  Best  Lonij-wooli     -        -      — eto    — ^ 
Best  Short  Horns  -    4    2      4    d  Ditfo  (shocc)  -4446 

Second  qufelityBeasti    -    3    4      3    8     EwesRnd  BPivoridquality      —  — 

Calvei       -        .         .         -     4     0       4     8  I  Dh to  (shorn)  -     ;i     8       4     2 

Beat  Downs  AHalf-breda      —  —    I  Lambs       -        -        -        -    fi    0      C    0 

Ditto  (ahorn)  -    4    G      4    8  |  PicB  -        -        -        -    8    0      4    a 

Beaste,  2744;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  ZQ.ZS'S-.  Calyos.  131  ;  PljfB,323. 
The  late  high  prices  have  had  ihe  eff:!ct  of  brinjting  together  many  Beasts 
of  middliof;  quality,  rind  ihe  increase  of  numbt>iGha3>  au^eda^li^hcipdiiction 
in  pticf,  although,  we  ihirk,  there  is  still  a  large  defii;ieniy  in  iho  (veiyht  rf 
meat.  A  few  of  the  choicest  Scos  have,  hoiv.'ver,  made  it.  tii. ;  other  de- 
script  ions  are  decidedly  lower.— In  Sheep  we  have  rather  a  belter  show,  borh 
as  reK^rds  numbeis  and  quality  ;  bnd  there  is  a  consequent  reduction  in  mnst 
qiialitiea  of  about  2d,  per  Olbs.  Good  old  Downs  are,  howL'ver,  eiill  scarce, 
and  Bome  havemide  quite  4s.  lOd.— Veal  is  a  brisk  trade  at  lale  rates.— Lamb- 
trade  is  hardly  bo  brisk,  but  prices  are  nnntly  the  Game. — Pork-irade  ia  britk. 

Fbidat,  May  30. 

"We  have  aa  a  vent  pe  supply  of  Beef  lo-day,  andof  prsttypnodqiistlily;  ihere 
la  a  depresf-ion  in  the  trade,  althcuf^h  the  best  qualities  niake  v^ry  JUtlc  less 
than  oa  Monday.  Second-rate  are  not  fo  fa'eable,  and  mdko  about  2d.  per 
8 lbs.  less.— Good  Sheep  are  noiniipre  plentiful,  and  nrnke  theeame  as  on  Mon- 
day.—Lamb  is  lower;  the  best  qualities  .'ia.  to  ftf,  id. ;  biitalbrRe  proportion 
of  ihe  supply  is  very  inferinr,  and  sold  at  Inw  pric-E.— Vea!-trfcde  Is  hardly  bo 
ff'Mid,  ttlU  athoice  Calf  makes -iB.  8d.- Pfiik  ia  lower,  owing  to  ibe  weaiher 
being  warmer;    prices  ranRe  fi  om  3s. -id.  to  la.  4d. 

Beasic^SSO;  Shsep  and  Lambsj  83QJi  Calves,  (51;  PiRfl,  TOO. 

4ij  WeBtiEuiUifield. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  31.— The  market  this  week  has 
been  pretty  well  stocked  with  garden  produce  of  better  quality, 
and  trade  has  been  somewhat  brisker.  l*ine-apples,  of  good 
quality,  are  ofFyred  at  last  week's  prices.  Grapes  are  good  and 
more  abundant,  and  the  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  has 
also  been  larger  than  that  of  last  Aveek,  the  prices  being  slightly 
reduced.  Cherries  are  still  far  from  being  plentiful ;  they  may- 
be bought  at  from  Sa.  to  15^.  per  lb.  A  few  Melons  have  been 
offered,  the  best  of  which  brought  about  12s.  each.  Good 
dessert  Apples  fetch  2ls.  per  bushel,  and  the  best  samples  of 
Pears  about  10s.  per  bushel.  Gooseberries  are  much  larger, 
and  there  are  some  CuiTants  in  a  few  of  the  stalls.  Oranges 
are  somewhat  scarcer.  Among  Vegetables,  the  chief  novelties 
are  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  Potatoes  from  Lisbon,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  good  quality  ;  some  good  samples  of  Cauli- 
flower ;  and  a  small  quantity *of  Green  Peas,  the  latter  fetching 
about  6s.  a  puunet.  Carrots  and  Turaips  of  the  present  year 
are  now  getting  of  a  tolerable  size  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  latter  has  been  supplied  from  Corn\valI.  Broccoli  is  not 
very  plentiful,  and  Asparagus  is  also  less  abundant.  Cabbages 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  scarcer,  and  Seakale 
is  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Mushrooms  have  not  altered  in  price 
since  last  week.  Lettuces  and  other  salading  are  pretty  well 
supplied.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  Stephanotus  flori- 
bundus,  Clerodendron  fragrans,  several  varieties  of  Erica,  Bo- 
ronia  denticulata,  Rhododendrons,  Tulips,  Verbenas,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Heliotropes,  Forget-me-Not,  Calceolarias,  Carna- 
tions, and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb,,  6* to  12* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  6j  to  8* 
^        S[>anlsh,  perlb.,  1*  &'  to  2$ 

—  Portuwtl,  per  lb..  U  to  4< 
Peaches,  per  duz.,  to*  to  21* 
Nectarines,  per  dcz.,  Ibi  to  2\a 
Cherries,  per  lb.  8i  to  15* 
Apples,  OesB  ,  per  bush.,  IZttoSl* 

—     Kitchen,  G*  to  7*  6d 
Pears.  Deas-,  per  hf.-av..  7*  to  10* 

—  EaUinif,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  8*  Qd 
Melons,  €s  to  1  .*  each 
Pome^ranaies,  per  doz.,  2*  to  4a 
Strawberriei)  per  oz.,  6d  to  1* 
Apricois,  trreen,  per  pottle,  \i  6d  to  2* 
Currants,  f^reen,  per  pottle,  9d  to  1* 

VEGETABLES, 


GooBeherrleSigreen.p.hf.  sieve,**  to  6c- 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  G»  to  8* 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16*  to  SO* 
Oranjfes,  per  d<<zen.  Is  to2t  6d 

—  per  100,  6*  to  IB* 

—  bitter,  per  100, 8*  to  20* 
Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1*  to  2* 

—        per  100,  fl*  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
S«weet  Almonds,  perlb.,  St  Bd  to  S« 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120*  to  160* 
NutB,  Baicelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  E0« 

—  Spanish,  2C« 

—  Cob,  ISi      ^ 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  1*  to  2i  6d 
—     red,  per  doz,,  4*  to  12* 
^    plants, perdoz.bnch.,  2*  to4* 
Broccoli,  per  bundle,  1*  to 4* 
CaulifliJwerH,  per  di.z  ,  Ct  to  8* 
French  Beans,  per  lO'j,  3*  tn  4* 
Sorrel, per  hf.-»ieve,D J  to  I* 
Jerusal.Artichok, p.  hf.-iv.,  UCdtoSi 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  40*  to  90* 

—  cwc,  2*  to  6* 

—  bushel,  i*Gd  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  per  bth.,  2*  to  2*  6d 

—  Autumn,  per  lb.,  3d  to  6d 

—  New,  per  lb.,  1*  to  3* 
Turnips,  per  bch.,  Od  to  2*  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  2*  to  S* 
CarrotB,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  8*  to  12* 
fthubarb,  per  bundle,  4d  to  1*  Gd 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  6d  to  2* 
Asparaifus,  per  bundle,  3j  to  8) 
Horse  Kadlah,  pHr  bundle,  i»Qd  to  6* 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  I*  to  4j 
Spinach,  pur  «ieve,  1*  to  2* 
PttrBnipB.  ppf  doz,,  Crf  to  1*  6d 


Leeks,  per  doz.;  S*  to  3* 
Garlic,  perlb., Set  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  fid 

—  large,  per  biiBhel,  7*  "  ISa 

—  Spanish,  p^r  doz,,  1*  61  lo  it 
Shallote,  per  lb.,  Sd  to  lOd 
Lettutie,  per  score.  Cab,,  Cd  to  1*  eS 

—  _        Cos,  1*  lo  2*  6(i 
Celery,  White,  per  bunch,  U  iu3» 

—  Red,  per  bunch,  1*  to  2* 
RadliheB,  per  doz.  hands  6J:ol* 
Mushroomx,  per  pottle,  4d  to  iid 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Basil,  gieen,  per  bunch,  6(J  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   Sd  to  id 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
Watercress,  p.  13  Bm.  bun.  BJ  to  8J 
Parsley,  per  half  aievi-,  1*  to  \t  €d 

— -        Roots,  per  bundle,  Qd 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  4d 
Allnt,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  I* 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  0 1 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  8</  to4J 
Rasil.  per  bunch,  Sd  to  3iJ 


MARK-LANE,  FniDAT,  May  30. 
The  arrivals  of  English  "Wheat  up  to  oui-  market  this  week 
having  been  again  vei-y  moderate,  the  show  of  samples  of  that 
grain  here  was  small.  Selected  qualities  commanded  a  steady 
sale,  at  fully  Monday's  quotations,  but  the  middling  and  in- 
ferior kinds  were  a  slow  inquiry.  In  fine  Foreign  Wheat 
rather  more  business  was  transacted,  at  extreme  quotations. 
The  best  parcels  of  Barley  moved  oif  steadily,  other  kinds 
slowly,  at  lat ;  rates.  Malt  was  a  dull  sale,  yet  prices  were 
generally  supported.  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Flour  were  quite 
as  dear. 

uaiTISH,    FEB.  IMPEBIAL  QUAKTER,  5.  5.  S.  S^ 

Wheat,  Essex.  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        ,     White  42  49  Red     .  42  48  . 

—    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Vorkchlre          ,  —  -—  White  —  — 

Barley,  Alaltine  and  dlitillintr  2£Bto299  Chevalier  30  32  Grind.  23  20 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polanda  SO  S3  Peed  IS  22 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Peed  SO  22  Potato  21  24 

Iiifh     ....                      .        Feed  20  82  Potato  El  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' 54  GO 

Hertford  and  Essex 68    65 

Rye 29    32 

Beans,  Mazairan.  old  and  new     29  to  34        Tick    30    36        Harrow    81     87 

Pii^eon,  Heliguland      ,    36  to  40       Winds  —    —        Longpod  —    — 

Peas,  ^hite         .        .        .        ,    33  to  87       Maple  35    37        Grey        30     S3 
ABRIVALS    THIS    WeEK. 
Wheat       1         Barley        i  Oats  Flour 

3330  1310  I  2330  4660  Sk» 


EnirliBh 

Irish 

Foreign 


April 
May 


19    per  Quarter. 


3790  1  44:0  | 

IMPERIAL   AVERAGES, 
Wheat.   JlarlAy.(     Uata. 


4bt\ld 
45  U 


45  10 

46  9 


niitloiinn  Fnrplim  Gralnl     20    o  70! 


Oats 

2330 

10,950 

13,400 

Aye. 

32*  Id 


S  weeks' Akk"^"^?^^*        '<^ '^         31     3  |     21     3        30    7  {     3d     1         £6     S 


O    I      10     «    I 


Pea«. 
8G1  Id 


Diagram  thuwing  thetluciuatiuns  in  the  price  of  Cora  on  the  average  ut  iho 
»ix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  May  24. 


Apbil  19     April  £6       May  3    1    May  l! 


May  17       May  84 


POTATOES.— SouTHWABK,  "Waterside,  May  2G. 
The  iveather  during  the  past  wpck  has  been  c^ld  and  stormy,  and  ihe  arri- 
vals to  this  Market  limited;  noUviihetanding,  the  stale  and  ordinary  lots  oS 
Scotch  and  Yorks  ivere  sold  at  from  ais.  to  Ji's.  per  ton,  but  at  the  close  there 
was  an  adv»nce  on  the  Lest  fresh  samp  e3  of  Perth  Reds,  and  some  cargoeo 
wnTii  selling  at  from  50'.  to  BSs.  per  ton;  but,  in  consequence  rf  tliere  beiuff 
several  cargoes  ot  scale  gouds  forced  upon  the  Market,  there  was  but  few  salea 
effected  at  the  advanced  piit 


Vork  Keds 

30s  to  75s 

Wisbeach  Kidneys   - 

.    55e  to  65s 

Perth 

35        65 

...          Blues 

-    40        — 

Fifeshire 

—          Regents   - 

_    _        _ 

Barly  Devoni 

_ 

_          Whites     - 

.     40         fiO 

Late  DevoQS 

Guernsey  Blues 

—         — 

_        Whites       - 

Jersey  Blues     • 

60         _ 

York— Prince  Regents 

-     60         5& 

—        Whites 

—    Bluei 

Whites  - 

_         _ 

_    Shaw 'a      - 

-     ..        — 

Kidnoyi 

70         — 

Iribb  Whites 

,.    —        .. 

Dutch  Whites 

■   —         — 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  May  30. 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        — s  lo  —8  I  Clover      105b  to  120i 

Hay  110a  to  115*  |  Inferior  Hay    05    105    I  Straw        38  4S 

John  Goorsjt,  Salesman. 
CnMBEBLAND  MARKET,  May  29.  ' 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  llfistu  120p  I  Superior  Clover II Ss  to  1208  [ 
Inteiior  •  97       108      Interior        „    105        110      Straw  S8sto42s 

New  Hay  »  —        —    |  New  Clover        —         —    | 

Joshua  BASsn,  Uay  Salesman. 
WniTECHAPEL,  May  29. 
Fine  Old  Hay    -      ICO- to  112s  (  Old  Clover      ISBstolSOsf 
New  Hay           -        90        HO      New  Clover       —          —     Straw      3Bj  to42j 
^ I       ..     Inferior  no         120  |  


HOPS,  Friday,  May  30. 

The  nfarltet  is  very  firm.  'J  he  accounts  fiom  the  plantations  state  the  fly 
grad  ually  increases,  but  that  the  wet  and  cold  [to;0  theprogtres  of  both  bina 
andvi.'rmin.  Patthsubm  &  SaiiTij,  Hop  Fautora. 
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TO  GENTLEMEN.  fLOUISTS,  AND  OTIIEUS. 

MESSUS.  PUOTUEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  pulilic  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartho- 
lomciv-lnni?,  on  Tcesday,  June  3d,  Thursday  .'itli,  and  following 
day,  at  12  uVlock  uadi  <I:iy,  about  ONE  THOUSAND  UAIILI  AS, 
coniprisiii;^' all  tlu'iu'w  \arii-tic's  of  the  season.  Also  a  splendid 
asfiortuiLiit  of  G1■;|{.\NU^^LS  and  other  Plants  in  bloom;  tlic 
newest  varieti.'s  of  EUIJUSIAS,  VERBENAS,  HEARTSEASE, 
and  a  threat  variety  of  other  plants  for  turning  out  in  ehnnps. 
May  be  viewed  tlie  morning  of  Sale.     Catalogues  may  be  liad  at 

the  iMart,  and  of  the  Auetinncors,  lA-vtonshiiie. 

TO  GENTLEMEnT  FlJilUSTS,   AMATEURS,  and  Otlicry. 

MR.  JAMES  IZUD  will  sell  by  Auction,  on  tlie 
premises  of  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander,  Flori-st,  Loa-bridge-road, 
Upper  Clapton,  on  Monday,  June  3,  at  12  for  1  preeiselv,  with- 
out reserve,  a  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  TULIPS  IN 
BLOOM,  comprising  the  most  esteemed  Varieties ;  among 
which  may  be  named  Bruhmte,  Eclatante,  Rose  Brilliant,  Lavi- 
nia,  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  Claudina,  Madame  Vcstriy, 
Putch  Poncau,  Lady  Louisa,  Thalia,  Musidora,  Parmegiano, 
Louis  XVI.,  Superben  Noir,  Violet  Alexander,  Loonardi  da  Vinci, 
Cai'lo  Dolci,  Lady  CoUingwood,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  many 
splendid  new-broken  flowers  only  ia  this  collection,  with  a 
quantity  of  selected  Breeders,  GrecnhouFe  Plants,  &c.  tfec. 
ilay  be  viewed,   and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  at  the 

Elace  of  sale,  of  Messrs.  IIuust  and  McMullen,  Seedsmen, 
eadenhall-street,  Wauneu  and  Co.,  Cornhill,  R.  Fennessey, 
Nc\niigtou  Causeway;  at  the  Aut;tion  Mart,  and  of  Mr.  Izod,  at 
his  offices,  the  Shorill's  Sale  Rooms,  4(i,  "Watling-street,  City. 


MR.  BROWJS'S  SUPERB  TULIPS.— Mr.  Glen.ny, 
who  is  instructed  to  sell  these  by  Auction,  without  re- 
serve, on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  June,  on  the  premises,  at  Slough, 
will  forward  Catalogues,  by  return  of  post,  in  answer  to  all 
applications  addressed  to  him  at  the  (?ar<ifners'  Gazette  Office, 
2,  Tavistoek-street,  Strand. 


TO  FLORICULTURISTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract,  a  valuable 
Collection  of  TULIPS,  comprising  the  finest  specimens  ; 
also  phuits  of  CACTUS  MONSTROSUS,  ALOES,  &c.  ;  situate 
at  Islington,  the  property  of  an  eminent  connoisseur,  deceased. 
May  be  viewed  by  cards,  with  descriptions,  to  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  E.  E.  Stone,  Auctioneer,  S3,  St,  John-street,  near 
West  Smithtiehl.     Letters  for  cards  to  inclose  a  postage  stamp. 

^~~      ^MAIDENilEAI)7"BERKS: 
^"^0  BE  SOLD,  and  entered  on  at  Midsummer  next, 
-a-  THE  LEASE  OF  NURSERY  GROUNDS, 

"W'ith  a  GOOD  SEED  TRADE  well  established,  and  doing  a 
considerable  business  :  with  a  good  stock  of  Fruit,  Forest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Gx'eenhouse,  Pits,  Arc.  The  reason  for  disposing  of  the 
above  is  the  unexpected  death  of  the  late  propi-ietor. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Widow,  Mrs.  "Wakerill, 
Maidenhead, 

rpO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE"N0RWTCH   NUR- 

JL  SERY. — In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  young  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engaging 
in  one  widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nursery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable. 
F or  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  Norwich. 


TO  FARMERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 
"\[OTlCi':.~£30,000  to  be  lent  on  MORTGAGE  of 
1^  ELIGIBLE  LANDED  SECURITIES,  Freehold,  Copyhold, 
and  Leasehold  Property  ;  also  on  good  personal  security. 
Liongs,  d'c,  in  sums  not  less  than  1501. — Apply  (by  letter, 
post-paid,  stating  full  pai-ticulars)  to  Mr.  John  JE.  Bekjiett, 
Accountant,  3G,  Thrograorton-street,  London. 

"tiiittaniCsystem:    '~^^       ""^"^ 
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BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bers, many  of  which  are  working  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  sti'ucture  may 
be  heated  byBuRuiDGE  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswicit ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Guunersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-xdace  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street.  London. 


SUPERIOR      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS     for 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapourising  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c.,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Porter,  whose  experience  in  first  worldng  that  patent,  now 
so  fuUy  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  tins  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  &c.,  it  has  been  attended  mth  unifoxTn  success.  All 
kinds  of  Ilorticultui-al  Buildings  are  lieated  by  J.  Porter  upon 
the  most  impj'ovcd  pi-inciples,  either  with  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  £Ui>ei-intendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  w-ith  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess). Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  itc. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance furnished  i^ith  instiiictions  for  erecting  tbe  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied ;  or  expcx'i- 
enccd  workmi.-n  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Grove  Iron  Fence  Works.  Sonthwark, 

(And  at  Southwark-bridge  Iron  Roof  and  Building  Works.J 


HOT-WATER  APl^ARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,   HOLBnRN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  hud  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticulturai  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  mjtal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  nublemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Ilolburn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  aiuuugst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely comi)Ictc  and  cniivLidi-nt  Idtchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  cnnthiuerl  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  licen  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  tliis  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivei*y ; 
tiiey  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  theii*  Manu- 
f^ictory^ 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Soutliwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  tlie  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &;c., 
by  which  atmosphei'ic  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  foi'- 
warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  scats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  ik  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requned  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  A:c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  (fcc. 

GUANO.— Genuine  GUANO  (Pernviau  and  African) 
on  SALE,  at  Swatke  and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses, 
Mill-wall,  Poplar,  where  tlic  stock  may  be  inspected  as  im- 
ported.— Apply  as  above,  or  at  19,  Abchurch-lane,  City. 

GUANO.— GENUINE  PERUVIAN  and  ICHABOE 
GUANO,  of  the  finest  quality,  is  now  selling  from  the 
Importer's  Bonded  Warehouses,  and  will  be  shipped  coastwise 
or  forwarded  by  land  carriage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Kerb, 
57,  lime-street,  London.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
be  confidently  relied  on,  but  samples  and  analysis  will  be 
-forwarded  if  required. 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBES  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Sti'ongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  10,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Purser, 
Secretary. 

TURNIP  CROP. 

GUANO Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported  by  A. 
GiBBS  ifc  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphm-ic  Acid  (with  instructions  for  maldng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Turnips  ;  also  Nitrates 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  *tc.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTIIER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
W.M.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRTOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  May  24, 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  ^vorld,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its  impmities. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 

Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1S44. 

Sir,— Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  ansv-'ering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  mil 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J   W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  whaifage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  aud  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  tfec.  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei-lul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  includmg 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

N.B.— Mr.  Brain  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Products  with  the  greatest  care  and  expedition. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st,  Blackfriars,  London. 

RAIN'S  GYPSUM,  23s.  per  Ton,  Good  and  Cheap. 
No.  307.     April  24,  1845.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
examined  a  sample  of  Gypsum  sent  by  Mr.  BRAIN,  of  Thomas- 
street,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime 94'iO 

Water  •  •       5-00 

Carbonate  of  Lime  ..         ••         ••         '^0 

Animal  Matter  and  Soda  . .        ■  •  Traces. 

(Signed)        Mitchet.l  &  Field.  100-00 

5a,  Hawlov-road,  Kentish-town,  London. 
Daivered  free  of  Cartage  to  any  Vy'harf  or  Railway  in  Town, 


pOTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN*^ 

J-     proved  by  the  following  Testimonial  just  received  : — 

"Arthurstown,  April,  1845.— Last  season  I  distributed  a  large* 
quantity  of  Guano,  principally  Peruvian,  to  the  tenantry,  to  in-- 
ducc  them  to  get  into  the  green  cropping  system.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  yours,  through  a  Watei-furd 'house.  It  proved  a. 
good  ariiclo,  indeed,  much  superior  to  the  best  Pent'/mTi.— Yours- 
most  obediently,  Wm.  Lcaisden." 

"  To  Mr.  Potter.  28.  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth." 
The  price  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Peruvian,  and  those  who  study  economy  will  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Mr.  Potter  has  also  testimonials  from  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Porcher,  of  Chile,  Weymouth,  and  others,  proving  thfr 
superiority  of  his  Manure  over  the  Peruvian  Guano,  which 
commands  so  high  a  price. 

Orders  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to.  and  a  very 
considerable  allowance  made  when  a  quantity  is  taken. 

POTTER'S  LKiUID  GUANO,  sold  by  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men, Is.  OU.  per  Quart  Bottle,  with  directions. 


n^UE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
J-    PANY.  ■  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most; 
contidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Can-ots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertiUsing  properties  to  succeeding- 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby- 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  fanner  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  aud  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  ou  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edwaud  Purseb,  Secretary. 


PURE  GYPSUM,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  Lime- 
by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  very  finely  dirided  state^ 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  various  pui^poses  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Agriculture,  such  as  fixing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Clover,  Jtc,  price  21.  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  "I.  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes*  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN", 
^PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barg& 
Pumps  ;  also  tho^e  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  fof 
Exeavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for- 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The   Trade  suppUcd  on   advantageous  tenns,   by  BENJAMist 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  G3,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINR 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN^ 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley— 
sti*eet,  Oxford-street,  Loudon. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for- 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can- be- 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  riz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10^ 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz, : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1|  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        „  „        8>000  I  2i        „  „         3,20a 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultui-al  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drj-ing-sheds,  so  that  it: 
requires  no  extra  hoys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards- 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No- 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  licence.  Thepm'chase  of  the- 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


HAY-MAKING  SEASON.— Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  the  Fairkytes  Ori 
ginal  Iron  Works,  Hoi-nchurch,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch— 
Street,  opposite  Mark  Lane,  London,  begs  to  remind  Agricul- 
turists she  continues  making  that  most  useful  Implement  for 
which  her  late  husband  obtained  a  patent,  and  received  a  Silver- 
Medal  at  the  Derby  Show,  the  Double-action  Hay-maker,  so 
much  admii-ed  ;  also  the  Horse  Hay-rake  ;  they  may  be  in- 
spected daily  at  the  City  Repository  for  Agricultural  and 
Colonial  Implements,  118,  Fencliurch-strect,  opposite  Mark 
Lane,  London.  N.B.  To  prevent  disappointment  at  this  season^ 
an  early  application  for  these  Implements  is  solicited. 


PATENT  HAND  PIPE  AND  TILE  DRAINING 
Jl  MACHINE,  invented  by  William  Bullock  Websteb,. 
Esq..  of  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton.  This  machine  is 
made  entirely  of  iron,  weighs  about  S  cwt.,  occupies  a  smaH 
space,  is  very  simple,  easily  moved  between  the  hacks,  turaed 
by  a  man  or  boy,  and  will  make  tiles  or  pipes  of  any  shape, 
size,  thickness,  or  length,  of  the  most  perfect  description.  It 
has  two  receptacles  for  clay  ;  while  the  tiles  are  being  forced 
out  of  one  side  the  other  is  filled,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  the 
piston  acting  both  ways,  and  from  its  peculiar  c  oust  ruction  ;,. 
the  confined  air  does  not  injure  the  tiles,  therefore  requires  less 
care  in  filling.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  used  as  a  pug-mill, 
freeing  the  clay  fi'ora  all  stones  and  roots,  and  in  the  winter 
season  ^^iU  be  found  serviceable  for  preparing  clay,  and  other 
pui-poses,  ou  a  farm.  By  the  simple  cutting  apparatus,  eaca 
tile  is  made  exactly  ihe  same  length. 

One  of  the  machines  may  be  seen,  with  spechnens  of  tiles,  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regents  street,  or  in  constant  wort 
at  the  Inventor's  Tile-yard,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton 
where  any  further  information  can  be  obtained,  by  apphcation 
to  the  foreman,  John  Ives,  or  by  letter  to  the  Inventor-. 

Webster's  Draining  Levels  nianuf:  ct  ired  and  s 'id  by  J,^ox, 
Optician;  12?,  Hoiboru  Hill. 
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rr'HE    PATENT    ECONOMIC    TILE    MACHINE 

-L  ha^nngtieen  oniiew,  at  woi-k,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
Tiow  removed  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  ofEces,  No.  9,  Gi'ay's-iun- 
square,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  tlie  hours  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  201,  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Denton,  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  C'HATtNOCK,  or  the  Makers,  '^''akefield.  The  "  A"  Level  for 
J)raining.  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address  ;  price  30s. 


A  INSLIE*S  PATENT  DR  AT  N  IN  G-T  ILE 

XA  MACHINES  and  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  macliines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  "Worked  by  band, 
'•-■by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  fi-om  50UU 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  lengtli,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2t  iuclics  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30i.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
•for  tiles  and  pipes,  S5i.  The  niacliine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining- tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect'form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  tbau  by  any 
■-otlicr  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2k  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offei-ed  to  the  pnblic,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
•  than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  gi'anted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
-which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  diied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark ;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  nighland  Society.  Leitb-walk,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr. 
ljaA\Tence  Hill,  jmi..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for'fm-ther  infoiTaation  and  hcenses  to  be  made  to 
the  sub.-^criher,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alpcvtrm  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

gTHK  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFInG. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


TPTOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON,  of  2,  Ingram-couet, 
FenchuecS-street,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
.  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  the  Trade,  and  the  Pubhc,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING. 
as  ^improved  by  the  onginal  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  by  many  Members  Of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  New  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  tlae  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  covered 
XvHh  it :  and  it  has  been  used  for  several  years  at  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 
This  Felt  is  greatly  superior  to  eveiy  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  market,  being  pnncipally  made  of  Hair,  and  satu- 
rated entii'ely  with  Asphaltc,  without  any  mixture  of  Pitch, 
Tar,  or  Rosin,  and  is  consequently  much  more  durable,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  only  "  Patented  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING,  is  per- 
fectly impei-^'ious  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Frost,  and  a  non-eon- 
duetor  of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  chmates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity,  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  Durability,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
perfectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  with  so 
much  facility  by  Farm  vServants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  has 
been  used,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — For  Roofing 
Chm-ches,  Houses,  Cottages,  Verandahs,  Farm  Buildings, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  and  eveiy  description  of  Building,  in 
iieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.,  and  for  lining  Granaries  and 
Stories  (as  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it),  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  Walls  and  Wooden  Buildings,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from  Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covering  Conservatories,  and  Garden 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  (from  its  imperriousness  to  frost)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  &c.,  and  for 
Thatching  Coi*n  and  Hay  Kicks,  making  a  permanent  covering 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  effecting  an  annual  saving  of 
Straw  ;  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  portabihty  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 
The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  Id.  per  Superficial  Foot,  or  Od. 
tlie  Square  Yard,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.  Thex-e  is  also  a  very  great  saving  in 
tlie  wood-woi'k,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  hghtness,  does  not  requu-e 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  nor  does  it  re- 
(l-aire  nearly  so  much  fall  or  descent;  and  there  is  a  fui-ther 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  can'iage  and  labour— in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  can  be  roofed  in  with 
the  Felt  in  a  few  hours  ;  nor  is  it  hke  slates,  &,c.,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Felt  can  be  manufactured  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  wide,  and  parties  sending  to  No.  2,  Ingham- 
■coukt,  Fenciiduch-steeet,  London,  can  have  it  cut  off  from 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof. 

Thos.  Jno.  Cjiogcon. 
%«  There  is  no  other  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

'.'OHETL AND  LIVE  STOCK.— The  OXEN  lire" very 
O  hardv,  and  good  feeders  ;  the  beef  of  the  finest  quaUty  ; 
■weight,  uhen  fatted,  50  to  70  f^tone.  The  COWS  are  pretty 
iittle  creatm'es  fur  email  family  dairies  ;  they  are  about  40 
inches  high,  and  give  rich  milk.  They  are  imported  at  a  very 
^noderate  price.  Apply  to  Edwaud  Stakden,  28,  High-sti'cet, 
Oxford;  where,  and  at  the  Shetland  Wareliouse,  112,  Jcnnyn- 
'  street,  London,  the  many  ai-ticles  of  Clotliiug  knitted  by  the 
Shetlanders,  may  be  obtained. 


MESSRS.   DANIELL,    HU'fCHINSON     &    CO., 
having  completed  their  extensive  works  for  manufac- 
turing 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 

MANURE, 
respectfully  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  Turnip  season.  The  experiments  upon  various  White 
and  Green  Crops  of  the  preceding  year  have  established  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Manures  of  the  day,  to  which  fact  several 
eminent  Agricultui-ists  testified  at  the  late  Sast  Peuwith  Agricul- 
tural Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Bone-dust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant chemical  action  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disintegrate 
and  liberate  their  potash  with  m.uch  less- facility  than  silicious 
soils  ;  the  Patent  Manure  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  dressing  after  subsoil  ploughing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  and  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  humus  or  mould,  and  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  aeid,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutralises  the  acids  funning 
salts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  iron  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  as  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (so  abundant 
in  many  soils),  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gypsum,  and 
liberating  the  iron  as  an  harmless  oxide.  It  reacts*  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia  ;  and  its 
action  upon  slate,  felspar,  &.C.,  developes  alkalies  and  soluble 
silicates,  so  essential  to  Wheat  and  other  corn  crops  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  fm'nishes  the  plants  with  lime  in' its  parest  form, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  foi-ms  a 
solution  which  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth,  Flea  Beetle  (the  Turnip-fly),  and  other  noxious 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  ■  valuable  Manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop. — Agent,  Thos.  Jno.  Croggon,  2,  Ingram-court, 
Fenchui'ch-street. — London,  May  33,  18i5. 
Price  -iOs.  per  ton. 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE. 
H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  of  Bredicot,  near  Wor- 
cester, having  lately  invented  a  small  TILE  MACHINE, 
the  sale  of  ^vhicli  has  hitherto  been  principally  confined  to  large 
practical  Manufacturers  (a  strong  testimonial  of  its  efliiciency), 
and  is  considered  well  calculated  for  all  the  small  yards  of  the 
kingdom,  has  been  advised  publicly  to  invite  the  attention  of 
those  gentlemen  to  it  who  wish  to  have  the  most  eeonouiical 
and  efifeetive  yet  introduced,  and  to  test  its  capabihties  by 
sending  a  small  box  of  their  (3lay,  \rith  a  competent  person  to 
inspect  its  pei'formanee.  This  Machine  is  portable,  and  so 
simple  in  constnietion,  that  any  man  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
proceed  to  work  as  readily  as  though  he  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  it ;  and  another  important  peculiarity  is,  it  pos- 
sesses ample  power  and  makes  a  better  Tile,  at  less  expense  of 
labom',  than  any  other  ;  as  any  boy  of  16  can  express  the  tiles 
or  pipes  through  the  dies  without  being  laborious,  as  quick  as 
four  or  five  others  can  remove  them,  and  uniformly  cut  the 
same  length.  Some  of  these  Machines  wei*e  purchased,  and  are 
now  successftilly  w^orking  in  the  same  yards  with  the  most 
costly  and  popular  Patents  of  the  day,  with  their  seignorages. 
The  above  mil  make  from  12,000  to  li,000  Pipes  per  day,  of 
one  inch  bore,  and  800O  of  one  inch  and  a  half.  Price  of 
ilachine,  all  iron,  witli  Dies  and  Mandrells  complete,  201.  It 
can  be  seen  dnily  at  his  Tile  Works,  adjoining  the  Spetchly 
Station  of  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway. 
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AYRSHIRE  COWS,  now  having  their  first  calves, 
the  property  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  they  were  selected 
in  tlie  autumn.  They  are  very  handsome,  and  recommended 
as  particularly  good  f>jr  private  families.  Any  of  them  will  be 
sold  with  a  warranty  at  lil.  each  ;  there  are  20  of  them.  Apply 
to  JAniES  Yv'^hite,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK. 

GB.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms,  390,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wii-e- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conscrvatoiy,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  Improved 
WATER-POT,  with  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 


BED  FEATHERS.— DUTY  FREE.— HEAL  and 
SON  have  reduced  the  price  of  Foreign  Feathers  the 
amount  of  tlie  Duty,  and  they  can  now  offer — 
Best  Wliite  Dantzic  . ,  2s.  lOd.  I  Best  Foreign  Greys  . .  2s.  Od. 
Irisli  White  Goose  . .  23,  Od.  Irish  Grey  Goose  . .  Is.  Gd. 
Best  Ditto       . .        . .  25.    6d.  \  Best  Ditto        . .        ..Is.    dd. 

Poultry        , .         . .         ..Is. 
List  of  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding  sent  free  by  post. — 
Heal  &,  Sox,  190  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham-coiu-t-road. 


T  INGHAM,      BROTHERS, 
i-'  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IM 


BIRMINGHAM.  — 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH. 
or  PERilANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots^ 
&c.     In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lingham, 
Brotheks,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  40,  lung  William-street,  London-bridge. 


Jutt  published,  price  Gs.,  No.  V.,  of  the 
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-L^  To  be  continued  Quarterly. 
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I.  Euscbe  Salverte  on  the  Occult  Scieuces. 
IL  Biblical  Literature  in  Scotland. 

III.  Wiitings  of  Charles  Diekens. 

IV.  The  Improvfeinent  of  Land  as  an  Investment  for  Capital. 
V.  Gilly's  Vigilantius  and  his  Times. 
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VII.  SchUler. 
VIII.  Progress  of  Tractai-ianism,  ' 

IX.  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
X.  Prospects  of  the  Countrj'. 

V  "The  Improvement  of  Land  as  an  Investmient  for  Capi- 
tal," deserVes  to  be  read  with  the  deepest  attention,  as  it  incon- 
tcstably  proves  that  such  an  investment  judiciously  and  scien- 
tifically made  upon  a  lai'ge  scale,  would  be  more  safe  and 
remunerative  to  the  capitalist  than  almost  any  other  mode  of 
investment— would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  labourer,  whose 
employment  would  be  greatly  multiphed,  and  generally  advan- 
tageous to  the  whole  community  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
food  ;  and  that  all  the  corn-laws  ever  passed,  or  dreamed  cf, 
would  never  be  so  profitable  to  either  landlord  or  tenant  as  the 
improved  value  wliich  would  be  given  to  the  soil  of  this  king- 
dom by  the  productiveness  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by 
means  of  well-expended  capital. — Gloucester  Jom'nal. 
Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Kennedt.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
__  Dublin  -  W.  CunuT,  Jun.,  &  Co. 

a^HE  EDINBURGH  TALES.— Part  V.  contains 
-fl-  The  Elves,  from  the  German  of  Jei^k,  by  Thomas  Cah- 
LTLE;  and  AVest  Country  Exclusives,  by  Mrs.  Joi3nstone. 
Price  Id.     Pai-ts  1  to  i  are  reprinted. 

W.  Tait,  Edinburgh  :  Chapman  and  BiLt,  London. 


Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 

BOOK  AND  READING  SOCIETIES  thruu^^hout 
Great  Britain  are  supplied  with  all  the  Standard  Works 
and  the  New  Publications  as  they  appear,  fi:om  the  BaiTisn 
AND  Foreign  Library,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 
The  system  adopted  is  that  reported  in  the  Athcmeiim  oi  3ixti. 
25th,  by  which  each  Member  on  the  payment  of  a  small  annual 
Subscription,  has  the  privilege  of  ordering  anry  book  he  may 
desire,  new  or  old. 

Hints  roii,  the  formation  of  Reading  Societies  on  the 
above  plan  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  ordei's  inclosing  two 
stamps,  addressed  Messi"s.  Sadnders  and  Otlsy,  Publishers, 
Conduit-street,  Hanover-sc|,uare. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS— Now  ready,  price5s. 

ON  FARM  BUILDINGS,  ^vitii  a  few  Observations 
on  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Elent.  Illus- 
trated with  Plans  anil  Drawings  of  the  Homestead  at  West 
Peckbam,  by  Viscount  Torrington. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  ;  Hall  and  SiiiTH,  Maidstone,  and 
all  Booksellers. 


Published  this  day,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.,  by  Hodges  &  Smith, 
Grafton-street,  Dublin,  a  Practical  Treatise  (with  several 
woodcuts),  on  the  gcni^ral  Cultivation  and  Management  of 

ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  with  a  Montlily  Ca- 
lendar of  work  necessary  to  be  done,  and  an  Alphabetical 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  species,  with  par- 
ticular du-eetion  for  their  Growtli  and  Flowering.  By  J.  C. 
Lyons,  Ladiston,  Mullingar. 

To  be  had  of  G.  Tyrrell,  11,  Lower  SackriUe-sti-eet,  or  from 
the  Author,  sent  postage  free,  by  Post-office  Order,  12s. ;  and 
James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

'^~^'  PROFESSOR  LINDLET'S  WORKS. 

Recently  pubhshed,  One  large  vol.  8vo.  with  Sis  Copperplates, 

and  munerous  Wood  Engravings,  ISs., 
TNTRODUCTION    TO    BOTANY.       By   Professor 
-H-   Lindlet,  Ph.D.   of  University  College  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.    3d  Edit,  with  Corrections  and  numerous  Additions.  _ 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  pi'onouneing  this  'Introduction 
to  Botany '  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  in  any  language 
we  are  acquainted  with." — Medical  Gazette. 
By  the  same  Author, 
THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE.    12s,.  8vo. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA.     12mo.  10s.  Gd. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searcliing  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  efteetual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hau's  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  thu-d  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  hke  common  hau".  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  sui-prising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absoi-ption,  ritality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 


W03RKS  ON  hORTICULTUKE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containing  Directions 
for  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  everj  Month,  and  copious  List  of  .choice  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  height,  colour,  and  time'of  Flowering,  with  Dii-cc. 
tions  for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10s.  M.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
witliout  Plates, 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  Flat.  —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  &  SONS,  "Watciimakebs,  9,  Cornhill.  London, 
opposite  the  Banlv ;  price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
giuneas  each  ;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
VVatches  are  accurate  and  dur.able,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  peculiarly  suited  to  combine  these  important  requisites. 
They  arc  jewelled  in  four  holes, '  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound.    A  twelvemonth's  waiTanty  given  with  each. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

TTith  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Du-ections  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Chakles  M'Iktosh,   C.F.,   O.S.H. 

With  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates  jrice  6s.  6d. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FKUIT  GARDEN  ; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  their  Synonyms. 

By  Chabies  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.II. 

With  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  6s.  6(i. 

EVERY  LADY    HER    OWN    FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flowcr-Garden. 
By  LonisA  Johnson.    Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floricultuiists 
should  possess  it."— Naval  and  MrliUry  Gazette. 

"Tills  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"  A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  fiower.garden." — Spectator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  Meaens,  Cm-ator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

,    By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  ijloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 

An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  preparing 
for  the  Tabic.    By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  OEB  &,  CO.,  Amen-corne;;,  Paternoster-row. 

Now  Heady,  with  14  plates,  and  a  lar;'*  Map,  8vo.,  8s. 

THE  GEOLOGY  of  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
of  CHELTENHAM.  By  H.  I.  MDUonisoN,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.,  A  New  Edition  ^ugmeated 
and  revised.       John  Mdiiiias,.  .^Ibemai'le-street. 
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NOW    READY. 

NEW    EDITION    OF    DR.  LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL    BOTANY. 


Demy  %vo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  6d., 

SCHOOL    BOTAN 

OR, 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 


Fig.  CCXLI. 


BY   JOHN   LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

PEOFESSOE  OF  BOTANY  IN  IHE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


[SPECiWlEN    OF    THE    WORK.] 


ENDOGENS. 

Egj'ptian  muramies.  Its  branched 
cai's  are  very  remarkable. 

SECALE. 

Glumes  subulate.  Spikelets  2-flow- 
ered,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  third 
flower  in  the  middle.  Otherwise  like  \ 
Triticum. 
1.  S.  OereaU  (Rye).  Glumes  shorter 
than  the    spikelet.        Rachis    tough. 

Fields.       The    grain    of    this 

sort  of  corn  produces  flour  inferior 
to  that  from  wheat,  and  forming  a 
dark  sweet  nutritious  bread.  It  is 
the  common  food  of  the  peasantry 
of  Germany,  but  is  Uttle  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

*»*  Rye  differs  from  Wheat  in 
havmg  very  small  narrow 
glumes,  and  the  centre  floret 
of  each  spikelet  constantly 
imperfect. 

nOEDEUM. 

Spikelets  in  pairs  or  threes,  1 -flow- 
ered. Glumes  2.  Palece  2,  the  lower 
awned  at  the  apex.  Scales  obtuse, 
fringed.  Styles  feathery.  Ovary 
villous  at  the  end. 

1.  H.  hexasticlion  {Six-rowed  Barley, 
Winter  Barley, Berc,  or  BJgy).  Spike- 
lets all  fertile,  arranged   in   G  rows. 

Grain  adhering  to  the  paleee. 

Fields. 

2.  H.  distichum  {Two -rowed  or 
common  Barley).  The  middle  spike- 
lets only  fertile,  the  two  lateral  of 
each  cluster  barren  and  beardless. 
One  palea  of  the  middle  florets  fur- 
nished with  a,  very  long  a^vn.  Grain 
adhering  to  the  palete. ■  Corn- 
fields. Tliis  is  the  sort  of  barley  com- 
monly grown  in  England.  It  prefers 
light  land.  Bread  is  sometimes  made 
from  its  flom- ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  malting,  previously  to  being  fer- 
mented for  beer.  Malt  is  the  gnain  of 
bai'ley  forced  to  germinate,  by  which 
it  acquires  sweetness,  and  then  Idln 
dried.   , 

3.  'S..murinum{Wall Barley).  Lateral 
flowers  b.arren.  Glumes  of  the  inter- 
medi.ate  ones  lanceolate,  fringed.  Grain 

adliering  to  the  palete. Walls 

and  waste  places.     A  worthless  weed. 

%*  Barley  differs  from  Rye,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles,  in 
having  its  spikelets  one- 
flowered  only,  and  constantly 

Fig.  CCXLI.  Hordeum  distichum  mlh 
3  spilcelets  separate,  of  wliich  the  two  lateral 
are  stei'ile,  and  the  central  only  perfect. 

Fig.  CCXLII.  Secaie  Cereale  with  a 
Epikelet  separ.ite. 
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umtiel,  ■while  tlie  involueels 
many  bracts. 

The  manner  in  wliioh 
flowers  arc  arranged  is 
called  their  inflorescence. 
It  is  a  sort  of  branching, 
and  has  different  names, 
aecordino'  to  the  manner 


SCHOOL  BOTANY. 


at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbels  consist  of 


Fig.  CCXLn. 


Fig.  XXXVII. 


Fig.  XXXVIII. 


Fig.  XL. 


Fig.  XXXIX. 

in  which  the  branches  are 
arranged.  The  principal 
kinds  are  these  :— 1.  The  . 
capitidiim,  or  floioerhead, 
when  all  the  flowers  are 
sessile  upon  a  broad  plate 
called  a  receptacle,  as  in  ■ 
the  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 
2.  The  itmhel,  when  the 
pedicels  all  radiate  from 
one  point,  as  in  the  Cherry 
(Fig.  XL.)  ;  this  is  called 
compoimd,  when  each  ray 
of  the  umbel  is  itself  um- 
bellate, as  in  the  Fool's 
Parsley  (iEtbusa  Cynapium,  Fig.  ' 
XXXIX).  The  qnhe,  when  the 
flowers  are  sessile  along  a  conunon 
peduncle,  or  a.xis,  as  in  Fjbgrass 
(Plantago  lanceolata).  4.  The 
raceme,  wlien  the  flowers  are  aU 
stalked  along  a  common  axis,  as 
in  the  Currant.  .5.  Tlie  cori/mb, 
when  the  flowers  of  a  raceme  are 
all  on  the  same  level,  as  in  Candy 
Tuft  (Iberis).  6.  The  panicle, 
when  the  pedicels  of  a  raceme  are 
themselves  branches,  as  in  the 
Fiorin  Grass  ( Agrostis  stolonifera). 
7.  The  cyme,  when  a  panicle  is 
corymbose  and  irrcgnlarlj'  con- 
tracted, as  in  the  Elder-tree 
(Sambucus  nigra.  Fig.  XLI.)  A 
spadixis  the  inflorescence  inclosed 
in  a  spathe  (Fig.  XXXVIII.  ;) 
an    amentum,    or    calkin,    is    a 
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UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE     HOSPITAL.- 
V.xtrov-' .,  TlevMost  Gracious  MAJESTY  tlie  QUEEN. 
Tiee-Piitroaes^,  Her  Roval  llifrliuess  the  Duchess  of  KENT. 
President.  Lord  BIIOUGIIAM  and  VAUX. 
Treasurer,  Sir  Isaac  L.  Goldsmid.  Bart,  F.R.S. 
Chaphiin,  The  Uev.  Dr.  Stebbiug,  l'',R.S. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The  Dulce  of  Somerset,  K.C 
The  Duke  of  Bedford 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K,G. 
The   Marquis    of  Lansdo^\'iie, 

K.G. 
The  Earl  Spencer 
The  Earl  uf  Raduor 
The  Earl  Fortescue 
The  Earl  of  Auckland,  G.C.B. 
Xord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
Lord     Denman,     Lord    Chief 

Justice 
Lord  Pnrtman 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
The  Lord  liipliop  of  Norwich 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 

Man 
The  Rijrht  Hon.  Sir  F.  Pollock 
The  Right  Hon.   Dr.  Luslung- 

ton 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J,  B.  Bo- 

sariquKt 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Ers- 

Idue 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coltmau 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
Sir  Benjamin  Ileywood,  Bart. 
Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart,  M.P. 
John  Pemberton  Ileywood,  Esq 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P 


A  public  DINNER,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Hospital,  will 
'he  held  ot  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  on  Tuesday, 
Ihe  3d  of  June  next. 

Viscount  MORPETH  will  take  the  Chaii-. 
STE"V7ARDS. 


The  Marquis    of  Lansdowne, 

K.G. 
-Earl  FitzwilHam 
-The  Earl  of  Chu'ondon,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington 
'The  Earl  of  Auckland,  G.C.B. 

lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man 

lord  Brougham  andVaux 

lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  ?.t.P. 

The  lion.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 
•  The  Right  Hon  Fox  Maule,  ilP 
'  The  Right  Hon.  Dr.  Lushington 

The  Right  Hon.  E.  Eilice,  M.P. 

Sir  Henry  "Webb,  Bart. 

■  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Josiah  J.  Guest,  Bart.. M.P. 
Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart. 
Sii*  Isaac  L.  Goldsmid,  Bart., 

F.R.S. 

Sir  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Bart. 

Sir  Moses  Monte tiore,  F.U.S. 

"William  Aldam.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Johu  Bagshaiv,  Esq. 
Hobert  John  Bagshaw,  Esq. 

Da-\id  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. 
■<3-eneral  Boardman, 

James  Booth,  Esq. 

Hf  de  Clarke,  Esq. 
'  Ciiai-les  Cochrane,  Esq. 

Charles  Cope,  Esq. 

Thomas  Cope,  Esq. 
-John  Curteis,  Esq. 
-Hananel  de  Castro,  Esq. 

Professor  de  Morgan, 

W.  J.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. 

■  John  Dillon,  Esq. 
Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq. 

-John  Evans,  Esq. 
-Joshua  Evans,  Esq. 
W.  Ewai-t,  Esq.,  M.P. 


James  Ilevwood,  Esq. 
M.  D.  Hill,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Hughes,  M.A. 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Robert  lUitton,  Esq. 
Capt.  Lament,  R.N. 
Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Prufessor  Long,  M.A. 
Samuel  Jones  Lovd,  Esq, 
Charles  M'Garel,*Esq. 
Proi^ssor  Maiden,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks 
Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Jeremiah  Olive,  Esq. 
John  Burton  Philips,  Esq. 
Mark  Philips,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Barnet  L.  Phillips,  Esq. 
Prufessor  Potter,  M.A. 
John  Lewis  Prevost,  Esq. 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
Abraham  G.  Robarts,  Esq. 
Edward  RoniiUy,  Esq. 
Dr.  Rotbman 

Prufessor  Sharpey,  M.D.  F.R.S 
David  Salomons,  Esq. 
John  Sammell,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  S.  F.  Statham 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Stehbiug,  F.R.S. 
Richard  Stone,  Esq. 
Charles  Summers,  Esq. 
J.  J.  Sylvester,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
John  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Martin  Thackeray,  Esq. 
Professor  Thomson,  M.D. 
Thomas  Thornely,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Ruddle  Todd,  Esq. 
S.  J.  Waley,  Esq. 
■John  Watson,  Esq, 
ITeni-y  "Waymouth,  Esq. 
H.  L.  Wickham,  Esq. 
Professor     Williams,      M.  D., 

F.R.S. 
Johu  Wood,  Esq, 


Wm.  Alers  Hankev,  Esq. 
.  J.  H.  Helbert,  Esq. 

Dinner  on  table  at  G  o'clock  precisely. 
Tickets,  One  Guinea  each,  may  be  had  of  the  Stewards  ;  of 
-.the  Treasurer;    at  the  Tavern;  of  the  House  Physician  and 
JMatron,  at  the  Hospital;  and  at  the  office  of  the  University 
College,  London. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years,  tlie  Committee- of  this  Hos- 
ptial  again  appeal  to  the  public  for  assistance  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Charity. 

Aid  is  now  earnestly  solicited  towards  the  accomplisliment  of 
two  important  objects  : — 

1,  To  inci'ease  the  income  of  the  Hospital  by  addition  to  the 
annual  subscriptions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having 

-recourse  to  reserved  funds. 

2.  To  raise  a  fund  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  appeal  for  jjublic  support  is  made 
-are  the  following  : — 

Tliis  Cliaiity,  besides  providing  ^■clief  in  sickness  for  the  poor 
-of  the  populous  and  increasing  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is 
situate,  is  open  as  a  free  hospital  to  all  sick  and  destitute  per- 
sons ;  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  as  widely  as 
possible,  the  clergymen  and  ministers  officiating  in  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  are  invited  to  send  patients. 

The  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  Charity  are  every  year 
.  about  16,0UO,  of  whom  1400  are  in-patients,  and  350  are  women 
in  childbii-th,  attended  at  their  ov/n  habitations. 

A  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  officiates  as  chaplain, 
-and  evei-y  patient  is  allowed  to  have  the  advice  of  a  minister  of 
■that  foiTu  of  rehgion  which  he  himself  professes. 

The  means  of  maintaining  the  Hospital,  the  expense  of 
>-which  is  about  4500i.  per  annum,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
fees  paid  by  students  of  University  College  for  attendance  on 
the  practice  of  the  medical  officers,  by  whom  they  have  been 
relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chanty.  The  conti'ibutions 
-from  that  source  since  the  foundation  in  1834  have  amounted  to 
33,000!. 

The  great  improvements  which  of  late  years  have  been  made 
in  medical  education  throughout  England,  and  from  which  a 
vast  benefit  accnies  to  the  public,  are  mainly  ascribed,  hy  per- 
sons well  informed  upon  the  subject,  to  the  example  set  by 
TJniversity  College,  of  wr.ich  the  Hospital  foi-ms  an  important 
toranch. 

The  site  of  the  north  wing  is  now  unoccupied.  Such  a  wing, 
■if  completed,  would  allow  of  an  increase  of  50  in-patients,  and 
would  confer  facilities  much  desired  for  the  better  classifica- 
tion of  cases  ;  fur  the  reception  of  patients  afflicted  with  uterine 
■  disease,  who  for  want  of  space  are  at  present  only  admissible 
-as  out-patients  ;  and  for  other  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  by  affording  accommodation  for  a  larger  nnm- 
iter  of  resident  officers. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  received  hy  the  following 
Bankers  :~Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand  ;  London  and  Westmin- 
ister Bank,  Bloomshury  Branch  ;  Scott  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish- 
. square  ;  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  1,  Lombard-street.  At  the 
Hospital,  the  House  Physician,  the  Matron,  and  Clerk  to  the 
Committee,  have  printed  receipts,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
ready  for  delivery  to  benefactors. 

Benefactors  and    Subscribers  who  do  not  make  thefr  pay- 
ments to  the  bankers  are  requested  to  take  printed  reccijjts 
eigned  by  the  Treasm-er. 
May,  1845.  W.  Lono,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ROSES."— a'  most  perfecl, 
practical,  and  comprehensive  sy.stem  of  Rose-growing, 
^th  20  Illustrations,  is  iu'^t  published  in  Part  G  of  the  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MAGAZINE.  Price  One  Shilling.  For  Pro- 
spectus, see  Gardeners'  Chronklc,  May  10. 

'^London  :  Thomas  Houlbton,  154,   Strand  ;   Houlston  a;  d 
fiTON^MAN,  65,  Patcmostcr-row  ;  and  ail  Booksellers. 


DR.  1^R0UT*S   BRIDGEWATER   TREATISE, 

Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  with  much  new  naatter,  6vo,  cloth,  155., 

CHEMISTRY,    METEOROLOGY,    AND.    THE    FUNCTION^ OF' 

DIGESTION, 

CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  PROUT,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ' 

Po-st  Svo,  cloth,  price  6?., 

CHEMISTRY;    AS    EXEMPLIFYING    THE    WISDOM    AND 
BENEFICENCE    OF    GOD. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D. 
Lectui'er  on  Chemistry  ia  iliddlessx  Hospital  Medical  Scliool,  &c. 


The  Fourth  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd., 

VESTIGES    OF    THE    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF    CREATION- 

LONDON:    JOHN  CHURCHILL,  PRINCES-STREET,   SOUO. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      T  R  E  E'  ■  R  O  S  E. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

2i  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gakdenees'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning;  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

BintUng  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
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Budding  upon  body 
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Causes  of  success 
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Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixtm-e  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pasliing  eye,  spring  treatment 
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Pioses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,   short  list  of  desii'able 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  I'o- 
moving  thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  hud- 
ding  upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  coloiu',  age,  height  ; 
sorts  f  jr  di^eront  species  of 
Rose ;  taldng  up,  ti-imming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  ifcc.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-gi'owers,  remarks  on 


:  Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafi-ing,  disadvantage  of 

j  Operation  in  dilferent  months 
Preliminary  observations 

,  Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de- 

!      Ecription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inscr- 

I      tion  of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrauge- 

I      meat  of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between   budding 
and  grafting 


LONDON:  5,  UPPER  "WELLINGTON-STREET,  COYENT-GARDEN. 


DR.  CARPENTER'S  WORKS. 
■yEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    BOTANY. 

»  Including  the  Structure  and  Organs  of  Plants,  their  Cha- 
racters, Uses,  Geographical  Distribution,  and  Classification, 
according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

By  "W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
In  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  10s.  cloth  lettered. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY,  AND 

/■     ASTRONOMY; 
Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Properties  of  Matter,  Instruments 
for  Measni'ing  Time,  and  a  Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
By  W.  B.  Caepenteh,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
lu  one  volume,  post  Svo,  price  Os.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 


ANIMAL    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Including  a  comprehensive  Sketch  of  the  principal  Forms 

of  Animal  Structure. 

By  TV.  B.  Carpentek,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"With   several   hundred   Engravings    on   Copper  and   Wood, 

drawn  under  the  dii-ection  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  for  his 

"  Cours  Elementaire  de  Physiologic." 

In  one  volnine,  post  Svo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits,   Instincts,  and 
Uses  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  K.ingdom,   and 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains, 

By  "W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  two  volumes,  post  Svo,  price  One  Guinea. 

London  :  \^-bi.  S,  ORR  &  CO.,  Amen-corner,  Patemoster-row. 


Now  ready,  price  ^s.,  hound  in  cloth, 
'T'HE  FARMER'S  MEDICAL   DICTIONARY  for 
JL  the  DISEASES  of  ANIMALS.    By  Cdthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  On  FERTILIZERS.  A  new  edition,  price  IGs.  bound  in  cloth. 

2.  The  0(yrTAGE  FARMER'S  ASSISTANT.     Price  Is. 

3.  AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY   for  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

Price  Is. 

4.  The  YOUNG  FARMER'S  CALENDAR.    Price  Is. 

5.  The   NATURE    and    PROPERTY    of  SOILS.     By   John 
Morton.     Price  10s. 

6.  SINCLAIR  on  GRASSES  and  the  "WEEDS  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE.    Coloured  plates,  price  30s. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  on  PEARL  DENTRl- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  rirtne,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  fi'om 
the  suriace  of  t)ie  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  prcscfves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  diseolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pui'e  and  pcarl-l;ke  wliiteuess^ 
wluie,  fi-om  its  saUibrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  ^ 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  ajipearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  Is.  ^.' 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
mis'sioners-of  IIci;  Majesty's  Stamps  have  autboiiscd  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signatm-e  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A,  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
afiSxed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  hy  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

]_j^LECTRO.PLATING  AND  GILDING. —  OLD 
-Li  PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  can-ied  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkingtck  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jermyn-strectJ  ;  or,  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 


Nowroadv,  with  Illustrations,  price  7.^-.  Gd., 
A  NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

MISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY,  in  all 
its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice. 
"  Miss  Eliza  Acton  may  congratulate  herself  on  having  com- 
posed a  work  of  great  utility,  and  one  that  is  speedily  finding 
its  way  to  evei'y  '  dresser  '  iu  the  kingdom.  Her  cookery-book 
is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art 
that  has  yet  been  published." — Morning  Post. 

London  :  Longman,  Bhown,  Gkeen,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  AVORK  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

'  Just  puhhshed,  fcp.  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

rpHE    LADY'S     COUNTRY    COMPANION  ;    or, 

J-   How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  rationally.     By  Mrs.  Loudon, 

Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Ladies,"  ttc. 

"  Of  all  modern  publications,  connected  with  rural  life,  not 
only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most  pleasing,  we.  have  ever  met 
ivith— the  most  charming  of  all  Lady's  companions." 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans. 


SUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30s.  to  405.', 
extra  quality  505.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s,  to  45s., 
extra  quality,  503.  to  OO.s-. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  IGs.  to  2ijs. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Cs.  Grf.  to  12s.,  rich  satia,  8s.  Gd.  to  16s.  ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  18s,,  and  21a.  ;  shooting  jackets,  Os.  Gd. 
to  13s.  ;  hoys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s,  Gd. 
to  15s.  ;  a  suite  of  superfine  black  clotli,  3L  3s,  ;  extra  quality 
Zl.  lOf.  to  U.  4,'.,  at  Fi.siiEK  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
I  Wilhiun-stroet,  City,  leu  doors  frum  London  Uridge, 


PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  Establishment  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co,,  West  End— 22,  Regent^street, 
corner  of  Jormyn-street ;  City — 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
v.'luch  invariably  bear  theii'  mark,  "E.  &  Co./'  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 

MEEN     FUN,    the   celebrated    Chinese    Cosmetic, 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal   Family. — The 

great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  skins  speedily  experience 
beneficial  I'esults.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  mthout  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspu'ation.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  mil,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  espeiiencc  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  ttc,  in  boxes  price  3s.  Grf.  and  7s.  Gd.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  Loudon.  Country  agents 
required.    

A    FRIGI-ITFUL  CASE  OF  A  RAD  LEG  CURED 

Xi  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS! 
Mr,  Thomas  Clarke,  a  retired  Captain  frpm  the  South  Sea 
Trade,  residing  in  Globe-lane,  Mile-end,  had  a  bad  leg  for  five 
years.  There  were  about  twenty  holes  in  it ;  several  pieces  of 
hone  had  come  away.  The  lirab  was  often  the  size  of  a  cluld's 
body ;  it  had  frequently  caused  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
The  Captain  was  told  that  his  leg  must  he  amputated  ;  but  he, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  has  just  got  it  soundly  healed  by  means 
of  these  surprising  remedies,  which  are  infallible  in  the  cure  of 
all  Wounds,  Sores,  and  Ulcers.  Sold  at  Professor  Hollowat's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand  (where  advice  may  be  had  gratis)  ; 
and  by  all  respectable  vendors  of  medicine  throughout  fhe 
civilised  world. 


Printed  by  William  Bradhubv,  of  No.  6,  Yrirk-placo,Stoka  Newing  ton,  and 
FHBDBftKK  iMui.LHi-  t;vA^8  ot  No.  7,Churt:h-n>iv,  Suiki;  NcwinKi'^n,  both  in 
the  county  of  Mlddlpaex,  Ptinrprs.  at  ilielr  0(Bt;>  in  Lombfird-HTeot.  in  the 
precinct  of  VYhi'elriH' h,  in  i  he  Ciiy  cf  London;  and  puliliahfd  by  chcm  at 
the  OffiL-e  No  5  Chftrlos-ntrfei,  in  ibe  paiieJi  ot  St  Paul't.  Cuv.'nt  Girden, 
ia  t)iG  btid  coiiii'y,  wiipre  all  AdvettisemoniB  a^id  Cummunica'ionB  are  to 
te  aidrt.3je(J  I'liht;  t'^i;o;.— Saiarilaj,  Miiy  31j  \Qib, 
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AGR.VND  FLORAL  and  H0RTICULTUR.\L 
EXniBITIOX.  under  the  Pati-ona^e  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Loud  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  NobiUtj-  and  Genti^  of  the 
Keighbourhood.  ^ill  be  held  in  the  Gi'ounds  of  the  "White  Hart 
Hotel.  Rromlev,  Kent,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  June.  1845.  in 
aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  GARBEXERS'  BEXEVOLEXT  IXSTI- 
TCTION.  The  Bands  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Sappers  and 
Miners  \^-ill  be  in  attendance. 

P.S.  Tickets  2?.  6,?.  each  until  tlie  7th  of  June,  after  which 
they  ^ill  be  chargred  3s.  GJ.  May  be  had  at  the  T\'hite  Hart 
Hotc-l.  Bro-Jilev  :  the  Cro^-n  Hotel.  Sevenoaks  ;  the  CrowTi  Hotel. 
Tonbridjre  :  the  Kentish  Hotel,  Tonbi-id-e  WeLls  ;  the  BuU  Hotel. 
Dartford ;  the  Green  Man  Hotel,  Blackheath  ;  the  Greyhound 
Hotel.  Crovdon  ;  the  King's  Amis,  Kent-road  ;  the  King^'s  Arms, 
TVesrerham  ;  the  Tiger,  Foot's  Ci-ay;  and  at  Mr.  Beaver's  Li- 
brary.  yelsou-street.  Greenwich. S.  Qsboes.  Secretary-. 

R.\ND  EXTRA  HORTICULTURAL  FETE  AT 

C  \MBRIDGE.  on  Fridav,  the  20th  of  June,  1S15,  during 

the  meeting  of  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.     In  addition 

to  the  List  of  Prizes  oliered  in   tlie    Annual   Circular  of  the 

Cambridgeshire    HonicultiuMl    Society    {the  competition    for 

Tvh'ch  is    limited    to    its   members),   the    following    EXTRA 

FRIZES.  OPEX  TO  ALL  EXGLAXD,  will  be  offered,  viz.  :— 

For  tlie  best  collection  of  30  plants  (either  hardy,  greenhouse, 

or  stove  varieties)  in  bloom  in  pots,  exliibited  vrith  names — 

1st  prize,  4/. ;  2dprize,  2L     Enti-ance,  75. 

For  the  best  collection  of  20  plants  (either  hardy,  greenhouse, 

or  stove  varieties)  in  bloom  in  pots,   exhibited  ivith  names — 

1st  prize,  2?.  :  2d  prize.  II.     Enti-ance.  ^s. 

For  the  l^st  single  specimen  of  a  plant  in  a  pot — 1st  prize,  20s. ; 

2nd  prize,  15s.  ;  3d  prize,  IO5.     Entrance,  2^.  6rf. 
For  the  best  collection  of  30  Roses  in  bunches — 1st  prize,  205. : 

2nd  prize,  1-5*-. ;  3d  piize.  Ids.     Entrance,  2a-.  Gd. 
For  the  best  6  Roses  in  pots — 1st  prize.   10s.  ;  2nd  prize,  75. ; 

3d  prize,  55.     Enti-ance,  25.  Gd, 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  Fuchsias— 1st  prize.  205.  ;  2nd 

prize,  155.  :  3d  piize,  IO5.     Enti-ance,  2s.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  Ranunculuses — 1st  prize,  205. ; 

2nd  piize,  155.     Enti'ance,  25.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  a  basket  or  othenrise — 

1st  prize.  15s.  ;  2nd  prize,  IO5. ;  3d  prize,  75.  Enti-ance,  25.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  Pelai-gonimus — 1st  prize.  305.  j  2nd 

prize,  2O5. ;  3d  prize,  IO5.     Entrance,  25.  Gd. 
For  the  best  coUection  of  cut  Pansies  (24  varieties) — 1st  prize, 

IO5.  -.  2nd  prize,  75.  ;  3d  prize,  5s.     Entrance,  I5. 
For  the  best  liib.  of  Strawbei-ries — 1st  prize,  IO5.  ;  2nd  prize, 
7s.  ;  3d  prize,  55. 
For  the  best  Melon — 1st  prize,  155. ;  2nd  prize,  10s. 
For  the  best  basket  of  Vegetables— 1st  prize,    205. ;  2nd  prize, 
155. :  tliird  prize,  lOs. 
For  the  3  best  Cauliflowers — 1st  prize,  05. :  2d  prize,  35. 
For  the  3  best  Lettuces — Ist  prize,  5s. ;  '2ud  prize,  3s. 
Entrances  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Is.  each  class. 
Each  Exliibitor  will  he  required  to  certify  that  the  articles 
shown  by  him  are  of  his  own  gro\\'th,  or  have  been  in  liis  pos- 
session at  least  six  weeks  ;  and  no  articles  can  be  removed 
from  the  Show  till  S  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Entrances  to  he  made  three  days  before  the  Show,  and  money 
paid  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge, 
where  i-ules  for  exhibitors,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  had 
OH-prepaid  appUcation,  "W.  G.  Ashton",  Hon.  Sec. 

S~UPERB"XEW'CrN£RARrA,named«TRIUMPH7' 
The  Subscribers  respectfully  intimate  that  they  possess  the 
eatire  Stock  of  the  above,  gro^vn  by  J[r.  J.  Addison,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  and  for  which,  at  the  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  C.  H.  S..  the  Committee  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  pronounced  it  as  of  "  intense  briUiancy."  It  has 
also  met  ^rith  the  entire  approbation  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Gar- 
deners' and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,"'  who  says  it  is  the  finest 
he  ha?  yet  seen  (sfc  Third  X" umber).  An  extra  prize  has  also 
been  awarded  by  the  Xorth  British  Professional  Gardeners' 
Societj'.  Plants  os.  each,  for  which  early  orders  are  requested. 
The  usual  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade  when  Six  plants  are 
taken. 

Caestaiks.  Kellt.  tfc  Co..  "Warriston  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 


KaRE  and  BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBINE,  &c 
The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  that  thev  have  saved 
Seeds  of  a  superb  v.-u-iety  of  AQUILEGIA  GLAXDCLOSA. 
This  splendid  Columbine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  gay  border  plants  in  cultivation ;  it  gi-ows  to  the 
height  of  from  12  to  IS  inches,  abounding  in  tn-o-coloured 
blossoms  (blue  and  white),  of  the  size  andsliapeof  the  common 
Passion  flower.  Packages  of  about  150  seeds  will  be  sent,  free, 
at  I5.  each,  or  for  stamps  of  that  value.  Packasres  of  Seeds  of 
the  TRUE  XATIVE,  or  RED-TTOODED  PIXE  OF  SCOT- 
LAXD.  at  the  same  rate. 

Jonx  Gbigoe  and  Co.'s  Nurseries,  Forres,  X,  B. 


WOODLAXDS    XCRSERY.    MARESFIELD,   KEAR 
UCKFIELD.  SUSSEX. 
"IT.'^ILLIAM    WOOD    and   SON   respectfully   solicit 
»  '     attention  to  their  superb  and  extensive  .Stock  of  FUCH- 
SIAS and  VERBEX  AS,  Collections  of  which  vrill  be  sent  at  the 
follomng  prices,  the  selection  of  sorts  being  left  to  themselves. 
FUCHSIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for *;5.  I  12  new  vars.  for  exhibition  195. 

12  superior  do 95.     50  fine  ditto 30s. 

12  superb  ditto 125.     50  new  ditto  for  exhibition  50s. 

VERBENAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for 5s. 

12  superior  ditto ds. 

12  superb  ditto 12s. 

PETUNIAS. 

12  fine  varieties  for Cs. 

12  superb  ditto 9s. 

12  new  ditto  of  the  present  season 12s. 

A  FEVT  SELECT  PLANTS— Extracted  firom  General  Catalogue. 


s,  d. 
Achiraenes,  8  sorts,  one 

of  a  sort,  for    9  0 

Per  Plant 

Alstroemeria  Errembaultii  3  6 

„          flava 1  6 

nemerosa. .    7  G 

Brugmansia    floribunda    5  0 

Buddlea  Lindleyana    . .     2  6 

Ceutradenia  rosea 1  6 

Corrtea  bicolor 2  0 

Dillwynia  cinerascens. .     1  G 

,,          clavata    2  6 

Drymonia  punctata 5  0 

Franciscea  latifolia 3  G 

Gesnera  Cooperi    1  6 

,,        tiiscolor 5  0 

elongata 1  6 


Per  Plant — 5.  d. 
Gompholobium      poiy- 

moi-phum 3  G 

GrindeUa  viscosa 1  G 

Inga  pulcherrima 3  6 

Lilium  lancifohum  album  3  G 

„             „  punctatum    5  0 

„              ,.  mbrum  . .  15  0 

Mandevilla  suavoolens. .    2  6 

Fimelea  spectabilis  ....     3  6 

Podostylus  spht."ericus  . .     3  6 
Polygala     Dalmaisiana, 

new    10  G 

Scutellaria  japonica. ...    1  6 

Statice  DickensoEii  ....     3  6 

,,       Reinwardtii 2  6 

Teti-anema  mexicana  ..50 

Veronica  speciosa 2  G 


"VT.  ^ooD  and  Son's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  FUCHSIAS 
and  VERBENAS,  also  lists  of  Petunias,  Anagallis.  Miscella- 
neous Greenhouse  and  hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and 
Climbers,  may  be  had.7J'a'i>  on  application. 

Plants  vdU  be  presented  to  defray  the  expense  of  carriage  ;  a 
remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknoivn 
CoiTespon  dents. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 
1T;'ARNER   &    WARNER,   Seed   Merchants,    28, 

'  '  CoENHiLi,,  London  ;  Establtshed,  1720  ; 

Beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  arid  Gcntrj- 
to  the  following  varieties,  selected  from  Choice  Stocks,  which 
can  he  sti-ongly  recommended,  and  amongst  which,  the  Russian 
Swede  and  Purple-top  "White  Swede  will  be  most  desirable. 

W.  &  ^V.  being  extensive  gi-owei*s  of  TURXIP  SEEDS, 
selecting  the  first-rate  varieties,  purcliasers  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  a  genuine  iu-tiule. 


Pomeranian  White 

Green  Norfolk 

TVhite  Noi-folk 

Red  Norfolk 

^hite  Globe 

Green  CMobe 

Green  Barrel 

Green-top  Stone 

■White  Stubble 

Red  Globe 

Red  Bullock-heart 

Green-top  Yellow  Aberdeen 

Purple-top  Tellow  Aberdeen 

Dale's  Hybrid 

Warner's  Green-top  Russian 
Swedish,  superior  to  all 
others,  possessing  more  sac- 
charine matter,  and  pro- 
ducing an  increased  weight 
per  acre, 


Laing's  Selected  Swedish 

AshcrtifC's  Purple-top  Swedish 

"Warner's  Purple-top  Russian 
Swedish,  adapted  to  all  soils 
and  invaluable  to  the  Agri- 
culturist for  its  fattening 
qualities 

Tankard  Yellow  Swedish 

"White  Tankard 

Red  Tankard 

Green  Tankard 

Puiple-top  "White  Swedish — 
tins  kind  is  particularly  re- 
commended at  lambing  sea- 
son, as  aflVirding  ewes  in- 
creased milk,  as  weU  as 
bemg  suitable  for  lambs 

Dwai-f  Rape 

"With  evei-y  other  description 
of  Agi-icultnral  Seeds. 


"Wholesale  Dealers  supplied  upon  Uboral  terms. 

THE  ALSIKE  CLOVER  being  a  new  and  much  improved 
vai'iety..  pai-taking  of  the  character  of  tlie  Red  and  ^Vhite  Clover, 
is  a  perennial,  producing  an  inuuense  crop,  price  '2s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

IMPROVED  LONG  RED  MANGOLD  WURZEL,  Yellow 
Globe  and  Red  Globe  ditto. 


WILLI -4.M  MASTERS  having  been  employed 
during  the  last  30  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Hor- 
ticultui'e,  begs  respectfully  to  remind  his  Friends  and  the 
Public,  that  he  has  possessed  constant  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining novelties,  and  therefore  his  coUection  of  Plants  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  species  than  are  usually  cultivated  in 
a  Provincial  Xm'sery, — especially 

The  genus  Pints  and  its  allies. 

Rhododendron,  Azalea,  and  American  plants  generally. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  of  vivid  coloiu-s,  many  of  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  exposure  during  the  late  severe  winter. 

Roses  of  neai-ly  1000  varieties. 

Geraniums  of  the  finest  modem  kinds. 

Calceolarias  in  great  variety. 

Cactus,  Opuntias,  and  Succulents  generally. 

Orchh>aceocs  Plants  and  Ferns,  a  large  collection. 

Cape  and  Australian  Plants  of  many  choice  kinds.    • 

-\3iARTLLis,  Crinums,  Liliums,  and  other  rai-e  Bulbs, 

A  general  assortment  of  Stove  Plants. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  usual  kinds  of  cheap  plants,  as  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  &c.,  employed  for  bedding,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  handsomest  Herbaceous  Plants,  are  culrivated  for 
sale.  Catalogues,  with  price  attached,  irill  be  fom-arded, 
postage  free,  upon  application.  Packages  from  11.  and  up- 
wai'ds  forwarded  free  of  expense  to  London,  or  plants  added 
to  compensate  for  carriage  if  prefen-ed. 

"William  Masters  haring  had  the  honour  to  he  engaged  for 
several  years  as  Landscape  Gardener  and  Garden  Architect  by 
many  of  tlie  Nobihty  and  Gentay,  begs  again  to  offer  his  ser\icos 
in  that  capacity. — Exotic  N'ursery,  Canterbury. 

TTT  PRESTOE  begs  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
»  »  •  can  now  supply  a  limited  quantity  of  MOREL  SPA"WN, 
at  10s.  per  basket.  Dried  specimens  attached  to  some  of  the 
cakes  whereon  it  grew,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation, — 
N.B.  Improved  MUSHROOM  SPAWX^  as  usual. 
Shirley  Nursery,  neai-  Southampton. 


GARDENIA  STANLEYAXA  AXD    OTHER    XEW  PLAXTS. 

RGLENDXNNING  has  plants  ready  to  send  out  of 
•     this  Magnificent  X^'w  GARDEXIA,  which  may  be  seen 
coming  into  flower  at  his  X'urscry. 


£    s.  d. 

Gardenia  Stanleyana  3    3    0 

Whitfieldia  latentia     110 

^Veronica  saUcifolia.  .076 

Ditto  New  unnamed 

species 1     1     0 

Jocromatubifoiinis. .  0    3    G 


Napoleona  imperialis  2  2 
Cereus  crenatus  ....  0  10 
Spinca  Douglasii. .. .  0  3 
Gesner.aGardneriana  0  5 
Tacsonia  molissima  .  0    3 


These  Veronicas  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  quite  shrubby, 
and  desirable  greenhouse  plants. 
t  The  colour  of  this  hardy  plant  approaches  scarlet. 
Chiswick  Nursery,  June  7, 


MESSRS.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  are   now   sending   out 
the  foUouing  desh-able  plants,  fur  bedding,  itc.  : — 
Anagallis  Breweri  and  bicolor,  '  Geraniums.  —  General     Tom 


8s.  per  doz. 

AntiiThinums,  of  sorts,  Gs.  do. 

Cinerarias,  8  vars.,  Gs.  per  doz. 

Calceolarias,  12  best  vai's.,  18s. 
per  doz. 

Chrj-santhemums,  12  new  dis- 
tinct vars,  85. 

Shrubby  yellow,  for  beds,  4s.  do. 

New  Fuchsias. — Selection  of  12 
plants  for  10s.  Gd.,  free  by 
post :  Albion.  Atfractor,  Gi- 
gantea,  Vesta,  Reflexa,  Co- 
ronet, Coccinea-vera,  Kent- 
ish Bride,  Pearl,  Goldfinch. 
Desdemona,  Colossus,  Ex- 
pansa,  Xeptune,  Modesta, 
Hector,  Chauverii,  Decora. 

Other  good  kinds,  Gs.  do. 

Jfost  of  the  above  can  he  cent  hy  post. 


Thumb,  25.  Gd.  each. 
Scarlet,  variegated,  and  others, 

Gs.  per  doz. 
Heliotropiums,  45.  and  Gs.  do. 
Lantana  crocea  speciosa,  fine 

for  beds,  95.  do. 
Lobelias,  G  vars.,  Gs.  do. 
Petunias,  G  new  vars.,  65.  do. 
Other  good  kinds,  4s.  do. 
Pentstemons,  6bestvars.,6s.do. 
Phloxes,  best  vars..  Cs.  do. 
Scutellaria  splendens,  fine  for 

betis,  95.  do. 
Salrias,  6  vars.,  -Is.  and  Gs.  do. 
Verbenas,  12  best  and  newest 

vai-s.,  Gs.,  others  45.  do. 
Viola  arborea,  or  Tree  Violet, 

Is.  Gd.  each. 


Rock  Plants. 
25  superior  sorts,  15s. 
50  do.,  255. 

50  do.,  herbaceous  plants,  25s. 
100  herbaceous  plants,  4-55. 
Andromeda  floribunda,  25.  Gd- 

each. 
Hardy  Summer  Chmbers,  see 

former  Advertisement. 
Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

N"ew  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Achimenes  picta,  25.  Gd.  each. 


Achimenes  hirsuta,  Is.Gd.  each. 
Bouvardia  strigosa,  2s.  Gd.  do. 
Euddlea  Lindleyana,  2s.  6d.  do: 
Cloth  of  Gold  Rose,  55.  do. 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  Ss.Gd.  do. 
Inga  pulcherruna,  2s.  Gd.  do. 
Pentas  cai-uea,  25.  Gd.  do. 
Tetranema mexicana,  Is.CJ.  do. 
Spiraea  lancifolia,  25.  do. 
Veronica  speciosa.  Is.  Gd.  do. 
Scutellaria  elegans,  3s.  Gd.  do. 
New  "White  Gesneria,  2s.6J.  do. 


The  above  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Payment  by  Post-office  order,  or  reference 
in  town.  Lists  of  new  and  choice  Greenhouse  plants,  Dalilias, 
&c.,  can  be  had. — Albion  Nursei-v,  Stoke  Newingtou,  London, 


NE"W  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 
TAS.  BACKHOUSE    <&   SON  (late  T.  &  J.  Back- 
*-f    Hovst;,   NuRSEKVMEN,   itc,  Yoi'k,  have  now  plants  of  the 
nnder-menrioneduewand  beautiftil  species  readvfor  delivery. — 
CHIRITA  SINENSIS. — A  chaiTning  greenhouse  plant 
from   China,   in   appearance  intermediate    between 
Gloxinia  and  Didyraocarpus,  bearing  several  beau- 
tiful large  lilac  Fosglove-like  flowers  on  each  stem    .  21s.  Qd. 
HIBBERTIAPERFOLIATA.— A  beautiful  Swan  River 
shi'ub,  ^"ith  large  compact  showy  yellow  flowers  ;  an 

abundant  bloomer 10s.  Gd. 

RUSSELLIA    MULTIFLORA.— A    native   of  Mexico. 
Flowers  bright  scarlet,  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  close  whorls  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  lOs.  Gd. 
HABROTHAMNUS  CYANEUS.— China.    Flowers  por- 
celain bine       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     55.  Od. 

J.  B.  <t  Sox  can  also  supply  good  plants  of 
Thunbergia  chrysops         . .         . .     2s.  Gd.  to  Ss.  Od. 

Achimenes  picta         Is.  Gd.  to  35.  Gd. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana  . .         . .     Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d. 

Pentas  camea  . .         . .         . .  . .  2s.  Gd. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


TO  BOTANISTS. 

TXT    PAMPLIN  begs  to  annouuce  that  he  has  lately 

VV    .   received  the  foUotring  CoUections  of  DRIED  PLANTS 

for  sale,  which  may  noiv  be  obtained,  but  an  early  application  is 

recommended,  to  avoid  disappointment. 

1st.  From  FLORIDA.— CHAPMAN'S  FLORIDA  PLANTS, 
(see  "Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany  ")  containing  from 
400  to  500  species,  all  named. 

-2d.  From  CAROLINA.- BUCKLEY'S  PLANTS  OF  CARO- 
LINA AND  ALABAMA,  (see  "Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora")  from 
400  to  500  species,  rich  in  Carices,  all  named. 

3d.  From  VENEZUELA.— FUNCKE'S  PLANTS  OF  VEX'E- 
ZUELA,  120  to  150  species,  chiefly  from  the  provinces  Cuniana 
and  Snnta  Martlia. 

4th.  From  COLUMBIA.— LIXT)EN'S  PLANTS  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, chieflv  Xew  Granada  -.  one  small  set  of  these  only  remains. 

5th.  From  SxVXT  'YAGO  DE  CUBA.— LINDEN'S  PLANTS 
OF  CUBA,   (rich  in  Ferns)  ;  one  set  of  these  onlv  remains. 

6th.  From  MEXICO.— JURGENSEN'S  PLANTS  OF  MEXICO 
will  be  ready  next  week  ;  they  contain  most  interesting  Plants, 
principally  from  the  Sien-a  San  Pedro,  X'^olasco,  Talea,  »tc. 
This  Collection  (being  his  first  and  second  consignments)  com- 
prises about  700  to  800  species,  and  the  plants  have  been  well 
approved  by  the  botanists  who  have  seen  them. 

William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-sti-eet,  Soho-square,  London. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY. 

THOMAS  BROWN  havinsr  retired  from  business, 
his  Successor,  W.  C.  BROWN,  begs  to  solicit  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  patronage  so  kindly  given  to  this  establishment, 
and  to  assure  Iiis  customers  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to 
make  it  one  of  the  fii-st  in  the  kingdom.  His  stock  of  Dahlias 
and  Pansies  already  are  unrivalled ;  also  the  Verbenas,  Petu- 
luas.  Cai'uations.  and  Liliums,  are  selected  fi-om  the  newest 
and  best.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Camellias,  will  also 
foi-m  a  leading  featm-e ;  and  Finiit-trees  of  aU  the  new  and 
good  kinds.  Seeds,  Mats,  Mushroom-spawn,  Cut  Flowers, 
Bulbs,  ii:c.  &,c. 
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"DOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, REGENTS  PARK. 
XV  LIST  OF  PKIZES  A^YARDED  AT  THE  EXHIBITION 
On  "Wednesday,  June  4. 
For  Collections  of  30   Sto-^o  and   Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  prize 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Noiinan.  Esq.,  Bromley  ;  2d  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  gi'.  to  Miss  Traill,  Hayle-place,  Bromley. 

J-'or  CoUrctions  of  15  ^tovc  ami  GrCLiihoxtse  Plants. — 1st  prize  to 
Ml'.  Fraser,  Nurseryman,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton  ;  2d  to  ilr. 
Pawley,  White  Hart'  Bromley. 

For  Colkctions  of  10  StOi'e  and  Greerthouse  Ftants. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  AEtrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam ;  2d  to  Mr. 
May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  Beekenham  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Kyle, 
gr.'to  E.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leytt)n  ;  4th^o  Mr.  Bruce,  gi\  to  B. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Tooting  ;  extra  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gr.  to  W.  Block, 
EsqvMusweU-liill;  cxtiT.  to  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Baj-fordbury  Park  ;  exti*a  to  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook, 
Eso.,  Brooklandsj  Blr.ckheath  ;  extra  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  gr.  to 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  Caen  Wood. 

For  Spechneii  Ornamental  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Roe,  gr.  to 
J.  J.  Blaudy,  Esq.,  Reading,  for  Aerides  odoratum  ;  2d  to 
Messrs.  Lucorabe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  Kiu-serymen.  Exeter,  for 
Cyi*toceras  rellexum  ;  3d  to  Mi\  Pau-ley,  for  Steplianotus  flori- 
bundus  ;  4th  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son.  Nm"ser\-men,  Exeter,  for 
Erica  Cavendisbiuna  ,  extra  to  the  same,  for  Xanthosia  rotun- 
difolia ;  two  extras  to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Fimelea  spectabUis  and 
Aphelexis  humUis ;  extra  to  Mr.  Franklin,  Hampstead,  for 
Pelargonium  Frankliana ;  two  exti'as  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for 
Aphelexis  humilis  and  Leschenaultia  foiTnosa ;  extra  to  J.  B. 
Crasswell,  Esq.,  Ne^iiwrt,  Topsam,  for  Pavetta  Cafira  ;  extra 
to  Messrs.  Lucorabe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  for  Erica  intermedia. 

For  Xc:o  or  Hare  Pluui^  in  Bloom. — 1st  prize  to  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  ui  Co.,  for  Bipladenia  crassinoda ;  2d  to  the 
same  for  Vesalia  fioribunda ;  also  a  2d  to  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Son.  for  Fuchsia  serratifolia  ;  and  two  3d  prizes  to  the  same, 
for  YesaUa  fioribunda  and  Siph^iunpylus  sp. ;  also  a  3d  to  Mr. 
Jack,  gr.  toR.  G.  Loraine,  Wallington  Lodge,  Carshalton,  for 
Dipladenia  crassinoda;  extra  to  ilr.  Barnes,  for  Luxemburgia 
ciliosa  ;  exti-a  to  Mr.  Plant,  gi'.  to  J.  H.  Scroder,  Esq.,  Brixton, 
for  Lianthus  nigrescens. 

For  yew  or  Hare  Plants  not  in  Bloom. — 1st  prize  to  Messrs. 
lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  for  Drimys  Winterii ;  2d  to  Mr. 
Slowe,  for  Veronica  speciosa. 

For  Collections  of  24  I^arc  Alpine  Plants,  in  j^ots. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr,  Wood.  Nui'seryman,  Norwood. 

For  CoU^ictions  of  G  Cactace^}us  Plants  {tall  soi'ts). — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Green  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

For  Collections  of  4  Ci7icrarlas. — 1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Lane, 
Nurseryman,  Berkbamstead ;  2d  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Nursery-man, 
Battersea ;  extra  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  Nurseryman,  Pine- 
apple-place, Edgware-road. 

F'or  CoU4:Gtions  of  16  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  May;  2d 
to  Sir.  Bai-nes ;    Sd  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.   Costar,   Esq., 
Streatham. 
For  Colkctions  of  12  Cape  He<itlis  iKavserym.cn). — 1st  prize  to 

3Ir.  Fairbairn,  Clapham  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Fraser, 

For  Collections  of  3  Cape  Heaths. — Ist  piize  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  2d  to 
Mr.  Green. 

For  Collecticnis  of  G  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  piize  to  Mr.  Bruce;  2d 
to  Mr.  Roser.  gr.  to  J.  Monis,   Esq.,   Streatham;  extra  to  Mr. 
Keid,  gr.  to  E.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Waltharastow. 
For  a  ColUctionof  10  Azaleas. — Istpiizs  to  Mr.  Green. 
For  a  Collection  ofl'2  Azaleas. — 3d  jirize  to  Mr.  Gaines. 
For   Coll-:ciio'.ts  of  10  Orchidacccs. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Mylam,  gr. 

to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  "Wandsworth;  2d  to  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park. 

For  CoUectio-.is  of  10  Orchidaceai. — 1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son ;  2d  to  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  6.  Cox,  Esq.,  Stockwell ;  3d 

to  Messrs.  Henderson. 

For  Collections  of  6  QrcMdacecc. — 3d  prizo  to  Mr.  Plant. 

For  Collections  of  4  British  Ferns,  in  pots. — 1st  prize  to  Mr. 

"  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,   The  Holme,   Regent's-park  ; 

2d  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gr,  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  Streatham. 

For  Collections  of  &  Calceolarias. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Garrod,  gr. 

to  R.  B.  Forman,  Esq.,   Hampstead  ;    2d  to  Mi".  Wren,  gr.  to 

J.  Huskisson,  Esq.,  Upper  HoUoway  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr. 

■to-A.  MuiTay,  Esq.,  Tv.'ickeuham. 

For   Collectio^is  of  6    Calceolarias  (Niirseri/men). — 1st  prize  to 

Messrs.  Henderson  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Gaines^ 

For  Collections  of  12  Jnichsias. — 1st  prize  to  Messi-s.  Lane  & 

Son ;    2d  to  Mr.  Gaines  ;    extra  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Nurseryman, 

Stoke  Newington  ;    exti-a  to  Mr.  Robiu5on,,gT.  to  J.  Simpsou,- 

Esq.,  Thames-bank,  Pimliuo. 
For   Collectio^ts  of  12  Ntw  Pel-argoniums  in  245. — 1st  prize  to 

Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,   Slate-works,  Isleworth  ;   2d  to 

Mr.  Staines,  Middlesex-place,  Lisson-grove  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Cock, 

Chisl;^■ick. 
For   Collections  of  12  Xeio  PeUtrgoniums  in  24s  (yursei'ymen).-^ 

1st  prize  to  Mr.  Gaines. 

For  Collections  ofl'2  Pelargoniums  in  ISj  (Amateurs). — 1st  prize 

to  Mr.  Parker. 

For    Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  in  12s  (Nurserymen). — 1st 

prize  to  Mr.  Gaines  :  2d  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  "Walthamstow. 

For  Cclle'jtlons  of  ii  Pclar/jo.iiuriis. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Coysh,  gr. 

to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham-common ;   2d  to  Mr.  Cell,  Royal 

Hospital,  Chelsea. 
For  Seedling  Pclargoniv.nis  of  1844. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Beck,  for 

"  Aurora  ;"  2d  to  the  same,  for  "  Arabella  ;"  2  extras  for  "  Rosy 

Cii-cle  "  and  "Belloaa." 
For  Seedling  Pclar<jonit'.ms  of  1315. — Cei-tificate  of  Merit  to 

Mr,  Beck,  for  "  Caliph." 

Fof   Seedling    Cal'::olaria?. — 1st  priz?   to   Mr.  Kinghorn,   for 

'•Exemplar;"    Certificate  of  Mc-rit  to   Sir.   Garrod,  for  "La- 

<-erta  ;"  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  '*  Climax  "  and 

"  Louis  Philippe." 
For  Collections  of  20  Poses  in  pots.— 1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Paul 

and  Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshuut;  2d  to  Mi-.  Lane;  3d  to  Mr. 

Laing.  Nurseryman,  T-trickcnham ;   extra  to  Mrs.   Stedman, 

Florist,  Isleworth. 
For  CoV/'jylions  of  10  Poses  in  pots. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Dobson  ; 

a  Certificate  of  Mei'it  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham. 
For  ColiectUns  of  British  Plants  {exonenoiKs)  cut. — 1st  prize  to 

Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Anderson.  The  Holme,  Rcgent*s-park ;  2d 

to  ilr.  Sprigings,  at  Francis's  Nursei-y,  Hertford.    N.B.  Several 

other  collections  were  much  admired,  but  from  incorrectness  in 

■classification,  were  disqualified. 

For  Collections  of  Brituh  PUinis  (endogenous). — 1st  prize  to  ilr. 
"Smith;  2d  to  Mr.  Williamson,  Roya!  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
Jbr  a /Jeuicc  illustrating  the  jainciples  of  an'angeraent,  and 

tiO.Tibination  of  colours. — 1st  px-izti  to  Mr.  "W.  Burton,  Fitzroy- 

p'.ace.  , 

For  a   Collection  of  24  Vahenas, — A  prize   to  Mr.   Tui-ner, 

Florist,  Chalvcy. 

For  Collections  of  Z^  Pansies. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Bro^m, 

Nurseryman,  Slough  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Turner ;  exti-a  to  Mr.  Bragg, 

Florist,  Slough;  extra  to  Mr.  Pardons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq,. 

Enfield. 

EXTSA  ATT.\r.D3  uKve  given  for  the  following  Mlscdlancous  Ex- 

hi'jifions. — To  Mr.   Keiler,  Elham.   Canterbury,  for  a  Collection 

of  British  OrchidacecD  ;  to  Mr.  Pearson,  Nurseryman.   Hamp- 
stead, for  a  seedling  Cineraria  "  Paragon  ; "  to  ili*.  Henchman, 

Kursei-ynian,    Edmonton,    f -r    10   Protyces ;   to   Mr.  Bunncy, 

Nurser\"man,  Stratford,  fur  seedling  Rhododendrons,  "Mcdora" 

and  "  Coronet ; "  to  Mr.  Banks,  gr.  to  W.  Banks,  Esq.,  New  Kent 

Road,  for  a  Collection  of  Fern.;  (dried  specimens)  ;   also  for  a 

Collection  (dried)  ilisccllaneous. 


STANHOPE  NURSERT. GLOUCESTER  ROAD, 
OLD  BROMPTON. 

JAMES  RIGBY,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  &  Seedsman, 
has  for  sale  a  most  splendid  scarlet  GERANIUM,  named 
"  THE  QUEEN'S  PERPETUAL,"  remarkable  for  the  size, 
brilliancy,  and  constant  succession  of  its  bloom,  being  the  vei;\ 
best  scarlet  Geranium  ever  yet  grown.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit  and 
well  suited  for  the  conservatory  or  for  turning  out.  A  house  70 
feet  in  length  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Stanhope  Nursery  full  of 
this  beautiful  plant  in  flower.  Yery  fine  plants  24^.  per  dozen  ; 
fine  ditto,  ISs.  ;  ditto,  s.troiig  small  ditto,  12s. 

J.  R.  has,  in  addition  to  his  general  stock  of  Camellias, 
Heaths,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants,  Dwarf  and  Standard 
Roses  Shrubs,  &c.,  several  Plants  of  that  splendid  Ornamental 
Evergreen  the  ARAUCARIA  BRASILIENSIS,  from  U  to  4  ft. 
high.  A  remittance  or  reference  in  Loudon  is  requested  from 
coimtry  correspondents. 


T. 


NISW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CAPE  ERICAS. 
JACKSON,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Kingston, 
SuiTey,   respectfully  announces  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  plants  of  the  two  undernamed  extremely  beautiful  ERICAS, 
whicli  are  highly  deserving  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. 
ERICA  EASSONIANA,  has  lai-ge  inflated  flowers  pure 
white,  and  much  superior  to  E.  jasminiflora  alba  ;  it 
obtained  the  first  prize  as  a  Seedling  Erica  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Society  of  London, 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1«44 21s.  Od. 

ERICA  FERSPICUA  ROSEA,  has  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful habit  of  E.  perspicua,  -irith  bright  rose-coloured 

flowers  10s.  Gd. 

Also  the  following  New  and  Rare  Plants,  at  the  low  pi-ices 
quoted : — 


Acliimenes  picta 
Alona  ccelestis  . .  . .  o 
Begonia  ramentacea  .  5 
Buddlea  Lindleyana  .  3 
Bossisea  heterophylla  .  5 
Cliironia  fioribunda  .  5 
Cliorozema  spectabilis 

varie^ata  . .  . .  3 
Chorozema  tiiangulai'e  7 
Daviesia  Hugelii  . .  21 
Gesuera  Gardneriana  .  5 
Habrothamnus  cyaneus  3 
Hypocalj'ptus      obcor- 

datus  . .         . .  10 


Inga  pulcheiTima  . .  os 
Ruellia  maculata  . .  10 
ScuteUaria  elegans  . .  5 
Styphelia  laurifoUa  . .  5 
Spu-aea  Douglasii  . .  3 
Tasmannia  aromatica 

5s.  to  10 
Tecoma  schinifoha  . .  10 
Tetratheca,  or  Treman- 

dra  Hugelii  7s.  6c?.  to  21 
Veronica  salicifolia 

5s.  to  10 

,,        speciosa     . .    2 

Zichya  rotundifolia   . .  15 


T.  J.'s  General  Catalogue,  wath  prices  for  1345,  may  be 
tained  on  application,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS. 
KNAP-HILL  NURSERY,  NEAR-  BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

HOSEA  WATERER  begs  to  announce  the  Ame- 
rican plants  ai'G  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen  any  day 
except  Sunday.  Admittance  gratis.  Knap-hill  Nursery  is  2^ 
miles  fi'oni  the  Woking  Station,  South-western  Railway,  where 
conveyances  may  always  be  had  on  apphcation  to  J.  iloore. 


HABROTHAMNUS  FASCICULATUS. 

MR.  L.  VAN  HOUTTE,  Nurseryman,  at  Ghent, 
finds  himself  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  declaring 
that,  on  tlie  l-5th  day  of  June,  1S43,  he  acquired  from  Mr.  Yan- 
DER  Maelen,  of  Brussels,  the  sole  property  of  the  HABRO- 
THAMNUS FASCICULATUS  ;  that  the  whole  Stock  deli- 
vered to  him  by  Mr.  Yandeh  Maeles  amounted  to  the  number  of 
75  strong  Plants  (all  apparently  alike)  ;  that  all  the  multipli- 
cations from  the  above  have  been  sold  by  him  to  different 
pai-ties  indiscriminately,  and  that  he  now  finds  himself  painfully 
disappointed  in  discovering  by  the  floration,  that  some  speci- 
mens of  the  said  produce  only  the  CESTRUM  ROSEUM.  In 
consequence  of  such  event,  equally  prejudicial  to  his  interests 
as  disappointing  to  those  purchasers  of  this  Plant  who  have 
cultivated  it  carefully  since  the  period  of  purchase.  Mi*.  L.  Yan 
HoDTTE  declares  himself  ready  to  return  the  amount  to  the 
parties  of  all  such  of  the  above  Plants  as  may  be  found  to  be 
the  CESTRUM  ROSEUM  ;  and  further,  that  he  will  give  gra- 
tuitously double  the  number  of  the  true  HABROTHAMNUS 
FASCICULATUS  for  each  and  eveiy  plant  that  may  have  been 
in  mistake  dehvered  bv  him,  and  now  found  not  to  be,  as  war- 
ranted, the  true  HABROTHAMNUS  FASCICULATUS. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  OfBcial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
b-^had  on  .iiiphcation. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxiurd-street.,  resi)ectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


\J  ENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
*^  STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Woi'ks,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WAR^,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  Os.  to  71. 10s. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen*s-row, 
l^mlico,  near  the  Palace. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
''PHE  foliowing   Articles,  manufactured  in   Slate  foi- 
■*    Horticultural  pm'poses,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Woi*ton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
Tank  Covers  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Cisterns  Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 

Shelves  d.ihr. 

Garden  Edging  Orange  Tub3,FlowerBoxes,&c. 

Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inqrdries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


BEE-HIVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neigukouh 
&  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bce-Eivcs  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "  Tb.e  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &.C.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
j  any  time  without  injury  to  the  ISecs,  and  may  be  worked  with 
,,T^^,,7XT      7c  >r  -m  ~  I  safety,   humanity,    and  profit,    by  the  most  ti.mid  and  imac- 

C.BROWN,  of  Slougu  Nursery,  near  Windsor,    customed  to  Bee-manipulation.     A   descriptive  paper,    with 
•   is  desirous  of  engaging  an  active,  clever  man,  of  good    dra\\ings  and  prices,   will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
address,  to  suporintond  his   F!ori-»ts'  Flowers  and  attend  Ex-    age    stamp.      Apiarian    Depot   and    Honey   Warehouse,    127, 
hibitions.     It  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  culti-    High  Holborn,  London, 
vate  them,  and  understand  their  properties.  I  "Nutt  on  Bees"  (Sth  Edition)  cow  published. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK,  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  begs  to  state,  for  tlie  inforijiation  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, by  the  Repeal  of  the  DvAif  upon  Glass,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Forty  per  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
WTOught-iron  rims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  Bi'itish  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  fi-om  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Clakk  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  nevr 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  lus  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  JoNHs,  and  arc  admitted  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  vex'y  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Baiiet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efiBcient,  but  vei'y  simple,  and  have  combined 
dxu'ability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
liave  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  he 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  theu'  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chisv.ick.     " 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
di'ai^ings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  hox-ticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatoj-y  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides  ' 
many  others  in  this  country  aud  on  the  Continent. 

D,  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  dehvery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice'  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  v.'here  vapoiu*  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graceclinrch-street, 
^  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticultmists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  icQ., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliich  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  requii-e  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  -will  be  for- 
warded, as  weU  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobihty's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &L  Co.  beg  to  inform  the^Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  evei*y  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Hoi-ti cultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  he 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden. 
Fences,  Wii'e  Work,  &c.  &c. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


OURBIDGS  AND  HEALY  Laving  lieated  a  con- 
'-^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Hoi*ticultur.aI  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and- 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cucum- 
bei-s,  many  of  \vliich  are  worldng  at  this  time  for  winter 
forcing,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBuRDiDGE  and  Healv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
irith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew;_  Bai'oness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinniug,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  oue  hundi-ed  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet^street,  London. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GAHPEN. 
Tlie  Second  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Satuedat,  the  21st 
of  June.  Tickets  are  issued  to  Fellows  :it  this  Office,  pi'ice  5y. 
each  ;  or  at  tlie  Garden,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhi- 
bition, at  7s.  Gd.  each  ;  hut  then  only  to  Orders  from  Felloes  of 
tlie  Society. 

N.IJ.  No  Tickets  ^ill  be  issued  in  Regent-street,  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition.  21,  Regent-street. 

SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1814.— It  may 
save  intjuirors  and  myself  sonic  trouble  if  I  take  this  means 
of  infoi-minp  the  pubhc  of  my  intention  tu  send  out  my  finest 
seedhnKs  of  1S44  direct  from  this  place.  Exhibiting  as  I  do  in 
the  Amateurs'  Class,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  disposing  of 
any  plants,  thou^'Ii  often  applied  to ;  neither  can  I  receive  any 
orders  until  tlie  series  uf  Exbiliitions  ai-e  closed,  after  which  I 
•will  afford  every  intV.nnation  in  the  usual  manner. 
Ediyaud  Beck,  Wurtoii  Cottage,  June  7. 

CHKYSANTnEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  &  SONS,  Nursekyme.v,  Vacxuall, 
London,  have  now  ready  to  send  out  good  plants  of  all 
the  best  and  most  desirable  varieties  of  the  ClIHYSANTIIE- 
WUM  at  125.  per  dozen.  The  plants  are  in  small  pots,  well- 
rooted  and  hcaUIiy,  and  such  as  will  make  strong  flowei-ing 
plants  for  the  autumn. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1845. 


MEETINns  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WEDNBSDAYj.Tune  1 1 — Society  of  Arts      ....         8  p,M. 
c. ,„=.,.,.      T..M„  1 1)  Rcysl  Botanic        ....        4  P.M. 

Tdesdav,      Junfl  17— Linnenn         .         ....        8  p.k. 
M'FDNastiAV.Jtine  18— microscopical  .        .        .        .        8  pm. 

SATtlBOAVf   Juae  21 -Horticultural  Gardens  .        .        1  P  M. 


couuthv  shows. 

TuESDAV,     .Tiin.  10— Gaidenere'  Benevolent  InstitntloQ. 
TmjRsnAr,  .Tnno  12— Stamford  Hill  Horticultural  Sx-iety. 
TuuFsoAS,   June  19 — WioBham  Horticultural  and  Floral. 
Friday,         June  SO— Cnmbridfie  Horticuhuial. 


In  the  year  1843  some  discussion  was  introduced 
into  our  columns  concerning  the  Luminosiiy  of 
Plants  ;  but  as  it  had  no  apparent  bearing  on  gar- 
dening, it  was  discontinued.  A  very  curious  and 
unexpected  circumstance  leads  us  to  revive  the 
question. 

A  luminous  appearance  in  certain  plants,  while 
liNnng,  is  clearly  made  out.  Delile  found  it  in 
■the  Agaric  of  the  OUve-grounds  near  Montpellier, 
and  strange  to  say,  observed  that  it  would  not  vmni- 
Jesi  itself  in  darkness  during  the  day.  The  Fungi 
of  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  luminosity,  and  arc  said  to  emit  a  light 
similar  to  that  of  bright  moonshine.  Lately  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Piiestoe,  has  stated  that  the 
spawn  of  the  Truffle  is  luminous,  and  may  so  be  col- 
lected at  night  in  the  Truffle-grounds.  But  these 
are  all  cases  belonging  to  Fungals,  as  is  the 
greatest  part  of  those,  the  truth  of  which  can  be 
relied  on  ;  and  they  occur  in  the  living  plant,  dis- 
appearing with  life.  Delile,  for  example,  found 
that  the  Olive  Agaiic  would  not  retain  its  luminosity 
for  more  than  seven  or  eight  days. 

Other  cases  of  luminosity  are  reported  of  plants 
in  a  state  of  putrescence,  such  as  rotten  wood, 
half-decayed  Potatoes,  &c.  But  the  most  singular 
instance  of  all,  and  that  on  account  of  which  this 
subject  is  nowbroughtforward,  was  mentioned  a  few 
weeks  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  reported  at  p.  243  of  this  volume.  On 
that  occasion  a  dead  fragment  of  a  plant,  sent  from 
the  Madras  presidency,  and  supposed  to  be  a  Cardi- 
ospermum,  was  produced,  and  with  it  an  account  of 
Its  having  been  discovered  in  Jungle,  in  consequence 
of  its  casting  a  blaze  of  phosphoric  light  over  all  the 
Grass  in  the  vicinity.  Theplantwas  moreover  shown, 
by  quotations  from  Indian  writers,  to  be  celebrated  for 
its  luminous  qualities.  It  was  added  that  the  dried 
fragment,  behig  moistened,  was  found  to  regain  its 
phosphorescent  appearance,  shining  in  the  dark  like 
a  dead  fish,  or  similar  putrefying  substance. 

By  favour  of  Mr.  Norris,  the  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  this  plant,  which  proves  to  pos- 
sess exactly  the  property  assigned  to  it,  gleaming  in 
the  dark,  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  glow-worm,  or 
the  electric  Scolopeudra,  after  having  been  moist- 
ened with  a  wet  cloth  applied  to  its  surface  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  lose  this 
quality  by  use,  becoming  lustreless  when  dry,  and 
lighting  up  again  whenever  moistened. 

But  the  specimen  does  not  belong  to  Cardiosper- 
mura,  as  was  supposed,  nor  has  it  any  relation  to 
that  genus.  It  is  the  rhizome  of  some  Endogenwith 
equitant  leaves,  and  looks  more  like  the  fragment 
of  a  Cymbidium  or  Eulophia,  or,  perhaps,  a 
Marica,  than  anything  else.  If  the  account  which 
ttas  been  sent  home  to  England  can  be  relied  on, 
ts  discovery  among  Grass  would  render  it  more 
ikely  to  be  a  Eulophia  than  a  Cymbidium.  It 
lay  not,  however,  be  either,  nor  even  an  Orchid, 
ut  a  Marica,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is,  however,  not  at  all  improbable  that  it,  or 
omething  having  similar  qualities,  may  exist  in  our 
English  collections ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
hat  we  now  mention  it.  We  therefore  advise 
aideners  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  this  curious 


phenomenon,  and  tu  examine  all  such  rhizomes  as 
they  may  have  in  their  possession,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  it,  for  assuredly  they  would  hardly  hit  upon 
a  thing  of  more  interest.  Plants  habitually  lumi- 
nous, and  constantly  so  at  night,  and  retaining  their 
properties  years  alter  they  arc  dead,  and  capable  of 
being-  cultivated,  as  this  ^ladras  plant  most  certainly 
is,  would  form  quite  a  new  feature  in  our  gardens, 
and  are  well  worth  any  degree  of  trouble  that  may 
attend  their  discovery. 

We  would  also  talvo  the  opportunity  of  asking 
our  Indian  readers  to  procure  the  plant,  and  take 
means  for  sending  it  home  alive.  It  is  reported  to 
have  been  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  place 
called  Trevandrum,  and  is  known  to  Dr.  Wight, 
the  intelligent  and  active  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  INIadras.  The  man  who  found  it 
is  a  Tahsildar  in  the  service  of  Captain  Bean,  and 
could  easily  be  induced  to  procure  it.  Fresh  roots, 
wrapped  in  oiled  silk,  would  probably  reach  Eng- 
land alive,  by  the  overland  mail  ;  or,  if  not,  would 
reach  home  with  ceitaiuty  by  sea,  if  packed  ia  a 
W^ard's  case. 

Surely,  this  is  worth  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  India. 

Until  we  concerned  ourselves  with  the  Glass 
Question,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  copiousness  of  the 
English  language.  We  now,  however,  learn  from 
the  anonymous  correspondents  who  have  done  us 
the  honour  to  show  their  temper,  that  our  home 
vocabulary  is  rich  beyond  all  others  in  the  epithets 
of  vituperation.  We  have  discovered,  too,  another 
thing,  which  is  much  more  important ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  exposure  of  the  glass  system  is  telling 
upon  the  trade,  and  driving  them  to  the  alternative 
of  lowering  their  prices,  or  losing  their  customers. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  English  glass 
will  ere  long  find  its  way  into  the  market,  at  an 
infinitely  smaller  price  than  that  which  is  now  de- 
manded ;  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  justifications  of 
our  advice  to  buyers  that  they  should  wait.  The 
advantages  which  the  English  manufacturer  possesses 
over  all  others  are  so  great  that  it  will  be  hopeless 
to  contend  against  him  eventually  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  undersell  the  whole  world, 
and  ])rofitably.  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  does  not, 
and  apparently  cannot,  until  his  establishment  is 
adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  for  those  who  cannot  wait,  to 
know  at  what  price  foreign  glass  can  be  imported ; 
and  for  their  satisfaction  we  have  now  to  make  the 
following  statement : — 

Four  boxes  of  glass,  fit  for  horticultural  purposes, 
were  ordered  from  Hamburgh,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived. They  are  all  of  excellent  qualit}-,  although 
not  fit  for  drawing-room  windows,  or  places  where 
the  clearest  and  smoothest  glass  is  required.  The 
following  are  their  sizes,  weights,  and  the  actual  cost 
incurred  in  importing  them. 

No.  1,  in  squares  measuring  17  X  16  inches,  and 
weighing  2  lb.  1  oz.  ;  cost  at  Hamburgh  5Jrf. ;  add 
duty  3d.  and  a  small  fraction  =  say  9d. ;  the  price 
of  such  glass  in  London  is  \s.  3d. 

No.  2,  in  squares  measuring  18  X  l7  inches,  and 
weighing  2  lb.  4oz.  ;  cost,  at  Hamburgh,  5d.  ;  add 
duty  80.  =  8  JcZ. ;  the  price  of  such  glass  in  Lon- 
don is  is.  5c?. 

No.  3,  in  squares  measuring  16  X  12  inches,  and 
weighing  lib.  3oz.  ;  cost,  at  Hamburgh  2i(i. ;  add 
duty  IJrf.  =4rf. ;  the  price  of  such  glass  in  London 
is  lie?.  f 

No.  4,  in  squares  measuring  14  X  12  inches,  and 
weighing  1  lb. ;  cost,  at  Hamburgh  1  ^d. ;  add  duty 
1  irf.  =  S^d.  ;  the  price  of  such  glass  in  London  is  9d. 
The  Hamburgh  price  is  the  wholesale  charge  for 
large  quantities  ;  the  London  price  is  furnished  by 
a  glazier  who  has  matched  the  quality  as  nearly  as 
he  could. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  any  one  having- much  demand 
for  glass  to  import  it ;  or  for  several  persons  to  join 
in  doing  so,  until  the  English  charge  has  fallen  to 
something  reasonable  ;  unless,  indeed,  some  of  the 
great  foreign  houses  should  establish  an  agency  in 
London,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  not 
unlikely  to  happen. 

Doubtless  glaziers  will  assert  that  the  foregoing 
comparison'  of  prices  is  unfair,  because  to  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass  has  to  be  added  freight,  landing  and 
wharf  charges,  and  other  items.  But  such  expenses 
are  not  of  so  much  moment  as  might  be  supposed, 
when  glass  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  although 
they  are  heavy  upon  small  importations  ;  and  a  very 
small  addition  to  the  cost  of  each  square  will  defray 
them.  Certainly  a  penny  per  square  would  be 
allowance  enough.  But  on  the  other  hand  wo  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Hamburgh  is  the  cheapest 
market  ;  on  the  contrary  Belgium,  rather  than 
Germany.isthe  countryto  looktoforlow-pricedglass. 
It  is  true  that  Belgian  glass  has  a  bad  reputation, 


and  is  declared  to  be  of  very  indifferent  quality. 
But  as  the  poet  says, 

Wlienevtr  w'ith  thirst  we  languish, 

Aufl  no  delicious  fruit  is  nigii, 
The  sourest  Ajiple,  to  assuiig^  our  anguish, 

Wc  iiluclw  and  swallow  greedily. 

IMorcovcr,  in  little  more  than  another  12  months,  the 
import  duty  falls  to  Jrf.  a  lb.,  and  then  the  cost  of 
such  glass  as  is  above  mentioned  will  he.  No.  ], 
7k/.,  No.  2,  7J(/.,  No.  3,  S^d.,  No.  4,  2id. 

All  that  we  want  to  show  in  this  instance  is,  the 
folly  of  persons  who  have  much  occasion  for  glass, 
paying  the  English  glass-makers  whatever  they  may 
think  fit  to  demand,  under  the  idea  that  the  trade 
combination  cannot  be  broken  through.  The  public 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  they  will  but  hold  oti' 
purchasing,  the  glass  monopoly  will  prove  as  brittle 
as  the  miserable  commodity  hitherto  manufactured 
under  the  name  of  the  Crown. 

As  we  promised  last  season  to  give  a  good  method 
of  preventing  the  calyx  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
from  bursting-,  we  proceed  to  do  so  : — 

Dissolve  some  isinglass,  and  spread  it  on  silk, 
(green  will  be  the  best  colour),  cut  this  in  thin 
strips,  and  when  the  buds  are  sufficiently  large, 
after  having  moistened  it,  envelope  the  calyx. 

The  silk  need  not  be  more  than  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  width.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  flowers  intended  for  exhibition  must  have  all 
ligature?,  &c.,  removed  previous  to  staging  ;  but  this 
will  be  found  the  neatest,  as  well  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious tie,  yet  used. 

We  understand  that  the  Hokticultubal  Exhi- 
bition at  Cameridge,  which  has  already  been 
advertised  in  our  columns,  is  to  be  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Downing  College. 


THE  TULIP.— No.  II. 

Iiitensitij,  or  brilliancy  of  colour,  is  the  next  point  for 
consideration,  and  in  so  bold  and  striking  a  Rower  as  the 
Tulip  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Taking  Bizarres  first  ;  it  is  allowed  on  all  liands 
that  tlie  blacker  the  feathering,  the  more  it  is  esteemed ; 
and  in  contradistinction,  the  nearer  it  approaclies  red, 
as  ill  Goud  Be.iures  and  Yorksliire  Trafalgar,  tiie  less 
it  is  prized.  In  flamed  flowers,  dark  with  scarlet,  on  a 
briglit  yellow  ground,  is  strikingly  beautiful  ;  an  exam- 
ple of  this  style  may  be  seen  in  a  well-bloomed  Titian. 
And  though  this  class  is  liighly  esteemed  in  England, 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Paris,  they  are 
scarcely  cultivated  ;  flowers  with  wliite  grounds  alone 
being  admissible  into  the  most  choice  collections. 

Byhlomen,  feathered  and  flamed,  on  a  white  ground 
with  black  or  dark  purple,  also  ranks  in  the  estimation 
of  florists  according  to  its  depth  or  intensity.  Louis 
XVI.,  David,  Buckley's  Beauty,  and  Lawrence's  Friend, 
may  be  cited  (when  well  grown),  as  splendid  illustra- 
tions of  the  black  feather.  In  flamed  flowers,  violet 
witii  pale  purple  and  black  are  in  most  requisition, 
though  some  Byblomens  when  young  are  occasionally 
exhibited  in  tlie  Rose  class.  These,  though  fine  and 
attractive  as  bed  flowers,  will  lose  in  comparison  with 
either  of  the  classes  to  which  they  may  approximate. 

In  the  next  class,  Roses,  deptli  of  colouring  is  not 
so  much  required  or  insisted  on  as  in  the  two  preceding, 
a  lively  brilliant  tint  being  indispensable.  A  dark  red 
feather  would  look  dull  and  heavy  in  comparison  with  a 
ro.5y-scarIet  or  bright  pink,  and  in  flames,  rose  and 
crimson,  or  pale  pink,  contrasted  with  carmine,  have 
the  most  beautiful  effect. 

These  colours  above  enumerated  must  be  clearly 
m.arked  on  their  respective  grounds,  yellow  in  Bizarres, 
approaching,  if  possible,  that  brilliant  and  glossy  liue 
so  beautifully  apparent  in  the  common  Buttercup  (Ra- 
nunculus acris)  through  all  the  intermediate  thits  of 
orange  to  pale  yellow  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necess.ary 
that  it  should  be  alike  without  shade,  stain,  or  blemish. 

In  Byblomens  and  Rcses  tlie  white  ground  should  be 
purity  itself,  and  any  discoloration  at  tlie  base  of  the" 
petals  forming  the  cup  would  infallibly  cnnuemu  them. 
Defective  colouring  may  also  be  adduced  in  those 
flowers  where  the  e.xterior  of  the  cup  is  of  an  inferior 
character  to  the  interior  ;  some  Bizarres  have  a  creamy, 
pale  yellow  outside,  which  detracts  much  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bloom.  Some  Byblomens  and  P.oses 
have  a  saS'ron  tinge,  and  tliough  it  may  and  does  bleach 
out  in  some  vai-ieties,  still  it  is  a  fad  drawback. 

Again,  in  all  three  classes  there  are  some  sorts 
whose  filaments,  supporting  the  anthers,  are  more  or 
less  stained,  and  tliis  occurs  very  often  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals  is  perfectly  pure,  and  consequently 
brings  these  flowers  under  the  ban  of  impurity,  though 
I  believe  they  are  still  allowed  to  take  jirizes  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Size  is  the  fourth  point.  Tulips  are  occasionally 
overgrown,  and  I  imagine  that  much  of  this  depends  on 
the  previous  year's  cultivation  ;  for  at  that  time,  s'nouid 
the  bed  be  too  rich,  tlie  bulb  (which  is  the  reservoir  of 
tire  cun-ent  year's  s.ap,  and  in  wliieh,  if  cut  in  two,  the 
embryo  flower  may  be  detected)  becomes  gross,  and 
ealcul.ated.  the  next  blooming  season  to  produce  mon- 
strosities ;  such,  for  instance,  as  several  flowers  on  one 
stem,  or  the  bloom  being  composed  of  more  than  six 
petals,  and  sometimes  liaving  a  nondescript  appendage 
—half  leaf  aud  half  petal— formed  just  below  the  cup, 
indicative,  I  believe,  of  the  bulb  containing  an  excess 
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of  nutriment.  When  this  is  tlie  case,  even  should  the 
■blooms  be  well  formed,  they  are  apt  to  come  coarse 
and  out  of  character  ;  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact, 
that  blooms  from  maiden  bulbs  (those  flowering  the  fii-st 
year  from  the  offset)  are  most  steady  in  their  markings, 
and  in  the  proper  distribution  and  harmony  of  their 
colours,  and  I  have  always  found  that  roots  of  medium 
size  produce  the  best  flowers.  Size  can  only  take  pre- 
cedence when  all  other  points  in  the  competing  flowers 
are  equal. 

In  concluding  this  article,!  may  observe  that,  when  col- 
lections come  uuder  the  cognizance  of  judges,  it  will  be 
■well  for  them  to  adopt  the  same  preliminaries  as  recom- 
mended for  the  Auricula  ;  and  certainly,  unless  special 
directions  are  given  to  the  contrary,  they  should,  on  look- 
ing them  over,  disqualify  all  impure  cupped  flowers ;  and 
though  I  well  recollect  the  time  when  such  sorts  .\s  Tri- 
omphe  de  Lisle,  Due  de  Bronte,  Due  de  Savoy,  Goud 
Beaures,Cato,  Princess  Charlotte  (Pearson's),  cum  multis 
aliis,  were  amongst  the  winning  varieties  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  now  we  are  advancing  with  the  progres- 
sive state  of  everything  around  us,  and  the  "  march  of 
mind  "  appears  to  be  exerting  its  full  influence  on  our 
collections,  these  showy  sorts  are  now  only  grown  as 
border  varieties. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  insult  our  "fathers  in 
floriculture  "  by  supposing  or  insinuating  that  we  have 
clearer  ideas  of  what  a  flower  ought  to  be  than  they 
had  ;  for  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  roundness  of 
form  in  blooms  of  every  description  was,  by  even  octo- 
genarians, esteemed  before  those  of  an  inferior  shape. 
True,  they  had  not  so  many  varieties  from  which  to 
make  their  selection,  but  certainly  they  considered  form 
of  primary  importance  ;  and  from  the  immense  number 
of  breeders  broken  into  colour  during  the  past  20  years, 
which  have  pure  cups,  we  have  necessarily  become 
more  particular,  and  consequently  we  find  long  and 
impure  cups  consigned  to  "  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets;"  and  the  florist  is  now  deficient  m  taste,  in- 
deed, who  advocates  stained  or  inferior  flowers. —  JV. 


Fig. 18. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

BY   NEUJIANN. 

XIV Caitings  of  Leaves. — A  single  leaf  cut  near  the 

stem  and  planted,  is  sufficient,  in  some  plants,  to  produce 
new  individuals.  The  leaves  intended  for  this  operation 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  off' the  stem  ;  there  is  no  need  of 
taking  away  the  eye  which  shows  itself  at  their  axil  ; 
in  this  method  of  striking  by  cuttings  it  is  not  the  eyg 
which  developes  itself,  as  many  people  imagine  ;  the 
eff'ect  which  takes  place  is  similar  to  that  produced 
■when  cuttings  are  struck  from  the  branch  of  Abies 
(see  fig.  16).  It  is  upon  the  cluster  of  small  bulblets 
■(vhich  form  on  certain  parts  of  the  leaf,  that  the  shoot 
shows  itself.  Fig.  17, 

Fig.  17  indicates  at  what 
place  we  mtiy  cut  the  leaf 
without  hurting  the  plant ; 
the  leaf  being  placed  in  the 
earth  forms  a  callus  at  its 
ba^e,  fig.  1 8,  whence  the  roots, 
and  consequently  more  shoots 
spring  up. 

Leaves  intended  for  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  about 
the  middle  of  a  branch  ;  the 
result  is  more  certain  than  if 
■we  chose  the  lower  leaves, 
Gloxinia,Brvophyllum,  Lilies, 
&e.,  multiply  well  by  such 
cuttings. 

If  we  wish  to  get  on  very 
quickly,  the  midrib  on  the 
lower  face  of  the  leaf  may  be 
broken  in  several  places,  with- 
out injuring  the  limb,  and  so 

lightly  that  the  broken  places  Cuttings  otltlyi^  of  Theo- 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished ;  phrasta  latifolia. 

the  lower  face  of  the  leaf  is  then  placed  on  the  earth 
of  a  pot.     Soon  at  each  fracture  a  little  callus  deve- 
lopes itself,   ■which   gives 
rise  to  roots,  as  is  seen  in 
fig.  19. 

Some  leaves,  when  em- 
ployed as   cuttings,  send 
out  roots  and  buds  at  each 
incision,  as,  for  example. 
Fig.  19.    Leaf  of  Gloxinia,  pre- in    Hemionitis     palmata, 
pared  as.  cutting.  Bryophyllum,    &c.      Fig. 

20  shows  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Cuttings  of  leaves  are  often  a  long  time  before  they 
show  any  sign  of  succeeding  ;  the  care  which  they 
i-equire  is  in  con- 
sequence of  their 
delicate  nature  ; 
most  especially, 
must  attention  be 
paid  to  buryins  the 
end  of  the  petiole, 
or  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  Wheu  their 
buds  are  strong 
enough  they  may 
be  accustomed,  by 
degrees,  to  the  free 
air  of  the  green- 
'-,^]|joaEe,  in  whiqb 
.  -tliey  are  tOTemain,  Fig.  20.  Leaf  of  Hemionitis  palmata, 
<J"then  treating  them,  used  as  a  cutting. 

_-,.?Eke  cuttings  from  branches. 


Having  succeeded  ■with  the  leaves,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  I  tried,  in  1839,  to 
multiply  Theophrasta  latifolia 
with  its  leaves  cut  in  two,  ■^\'ith 
which  I  made  two  cuttings ; 
these  portions  took  root  and 
developed  buds,  as  is  seen  m 
fig.  21.  This  experiment  evi- 
dently proves  that  some  plants 
may  be  reproduced  by  cuttings 
of  the  midrib  of  their  leaves. 
The  primitive  bud,  as  I  have 
remarked,  rises  from  the  callus 
above  the  root  ■which  fii-st  shows 
itself,  and  about  l-16th  of  an 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  mid- 
rib. The  dotted  part,  shown 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  annexed 
leaf,  was  removed  in  order  to 
put  the  leaf  into  a  little  pot,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  cutting. 

Scale-cutlings.  —  These  cut- 

p-    OT    TV,      I      .1  (■•    tings  are  made  with  the  scales 
Fig.  21.   Tlieophrasta  lati-      „»,.,.  ,      ,  , 

folia,  struck  from  cuttings   of     LiUaceous     plants  ;     such 
of  a  leaf.  scales   are    planted    either   up- 

right or  flat,  are  covered  ■n'ith  about  1-1 6th  of  an  inch 
of  earth,  and  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  neitlier 
too  dry  nor  too  moist :  it  is  in  this  manner  that  quan- 
tities of  Japan  Lilies  are  multiplied.  Liliaceous  plants 
are  also  propagated  by  cutting  their  leaves  in  two  or 
three  places  along  their  length  ;  such  leaves  do  not  send 
out  roots,  but  they  give  birth,  at  theii*  mutilated  parts, 
to  little  scaly  bulbs  which,  the  following  year,  are  sepa- 
rated, and  afterwards  managed  like  the  cloves  of  bulbs. 
Cuttings  in  Water. — This  kind  of  propagation  de- 
mands constant  care  and  minute  attention.  We  employ 
ripe  wood,  as  in  cuttings  of  branches.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  commence  lengthening,  which  we  can  easily  see 
through  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  cutting  is 
placed,  we  immediately  take  it  out,  and  plant  it  in  a  pot, 
where  it  is  treated  as  if  it  had  no  roots,  until  we  see 
that  they  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  cut- 
ting is  then  sufficiently  strong  to  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  is  to  live.  I 
have   thus    made    plants 

take  root,  which  I  h.ave 

not  been  able  to  multiply 

by  any  other  means.     In 

consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  pro- 
ceeding pffers,  I  do  not 

advise  the  practice  of  it, 

except    for    Pine-apples, 

when    it    is    rather     an 

amusement  than  a  truly 

useful  thing.     A  sucker, 

or  better,  a  crown  of  a 

Pine  -  apple,     previously 

dried,  and  put  into  a  de- 
canter   or    bottle-full   of 

water,  and   placed   upon 

the  stove  of  a  greenhouse, 

or  of  a  room,  and  exposed 

to   light,   will   grow   and 


and  they  ^take  from  three  to  five  years  before  they 
bloom,  particularly  the  arborescent  kinds  ;  but  when 
well  established  they  generally  bloom  every  year  if 
kept  in  good  health,  which  is  easily  secured  by  cutting 
away  the  old  flower-stems  directly  they  have  done 
blooming  (in  the  herbaceous  kinds  to  the  ground,  and  in 
those  that  are  arborescent  to  the  first  strong  side- 
branch),  and  by  putting  a  little  fresh  sandy  loam  round 
the  base  of  the  stems,  and  among  the  young  suckers, 
taking  care,  however,  that  none  but  the  strongest 
suckers  or  side-branches  are  allowed  to  remain  ;  the 
weaker  ones  may  be  removed  either  in  autumn  or  early 
in  spring,  and  may  be  planted  in  a  nursery-bed,  ■n-here 
in  a  year  or  two  they  will  furnish  a  fresh  supply  of  well- 
established  plants.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
ornamental  sorts  : — 

Yvcca  gloriosa  is  arborescent,  growing  from  3  to  5 
feet  in  height,  with  a  flower-stem  from  5  to  7  feet  in 
height,  and  producing  multitudes  of  large  white  beU- 
shaped  flowers.  Yucca  superba  is  only  a  variety  having 
a  tinge  of  purple  on  the  outside  of  the  flowers,  ■with 
rather  brighter  green  leaves.  It  is  the  most  orna- 
mental of  all  the  kinds  ;  the  leaves  are  not  thready. 

y.  crenulata  (or  conspicua)  is  also  arborescent, 
with  long  pointed  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  possessing 
a  robust  habit.  It  grows  taller  than  the  preceding,  and 
has  a  flower-stem  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  with  numerous 
side-branches,  and  multitudes  of  flowers,  which  are 
somewhat  large  and  white.  It  is  the  hardiest  and  most 
robust  of  all ;  the  leaves  are  not  thready. 

V.  Draconis  (or  recurva,  recurvifolia,  acuminata), 
is  strong-growing  and  arborescent,  reaching  a  height  of 
from  4  to  5  feet,  and  very  much  resembling  Y.  crenu- 
lata, but  differing  in  the  leaves,  which  are  recurved 
about  the  middle  and  rather  broader ;  it  produces 
numerous  lai'ge  white  flowers,  and  is  very  handsome 
when  in  bloom  ;  the  leaves  are  not  thready. 

Y.  angiistifolia. — A  very  distinct,  small  arborescent 
kind,  gi'omng  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  very  nari'ow  long 
grejnsh-green  leaves,  and  a  flower-stem  3  feet  liigh, 
with  large  whitish-green  flowers.  The  Y.  stricta  is 
only  a  variety,  with  the  leaves  more  erect  and  thready. 

Y.  filamentosa,  is  herbaceous  or  stemless,  with  a 
flower-stalk  about  3  feet  in  height ;  it  has  large  white 
flowers,  and  rather  broad  thready  leaves.  It  is  a  free 
flowerer,  and  generally  blooms  the  second  or  third  year 
after  planting.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  very  beau- 
tifully variegated ;  and  another,  having  fine  broad 
leaves. 

Y,  glaucescens  (or  glauca),  also  belongs  to  the 
stemle.ss  division,  with  long,  slender,  glaucous  recurved 
leaves,  and  a  flower-stalk  about  3  feet  in  height ;  the 
flowers  are  rather  large,  and  of  a  greenish  white,  iuc 
not  very  numerous.  It  is  very  distinct ;  the  leaves  are 
not  thready. — George  Gordon. 
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Fig.  22. 


A  Pine-apple  strucli 
in  water, 
produce  a  small  fruit,  which  will  have  as  much  frag- 
rance as  one  grown  in  earth  (fig.  22). 

Cuttings  in  Trenches. — The  plan  of  striking  cuttings 
in  trenches  is  generally  adopted  in  the  Colonies  for 
Sugar-canes  and  Bamboos.  For  propagating  the  Cane 
we  use  cuttings  10  or  12  inches  long  (fig.  23),  ■n-hich  we 
lay  horizontally  in  a  little  trench  9  inches  deep.  We 
then  cover  them  w-ith  a  little  earth,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  send  forth  roots  and  buds  at  each  jomt.  The 
Bamboo  is  multiplied  in 
the  same  manner.  If 
we  lay  a  long  stem  in  a 
trench,  the  young  buds 
which  come  out  of  each 
of  the  joints  ■will  soon 
Fig.  23.  CuttingsofaSugar-cane.  make  a  little  plant.  In 
greenhouses,  where  the  space  does  not  allow  of  cuttings 
of  this  sort,  Bamboos  are  multiplied  quite  as  well  by 
placing  them  upright  in  the  ground. 


HARDY  YUCCAS;  THEIR  PROPAGATION  AND 

TREAT.MENT. 

Fe^w  plants  are  more  ornamental  than  the  different 
kinds  of  Yucca  when  in  bloom,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  ;  yet  they  are  seldom  to  be 
found  decorating  the  flower-borders,  although  they  form 
a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  garden,  giving 
some  idea  of  those  exotic  forms  which  are  only  to  be 
fouud  iu  climates  milder  and  dryer  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  besides,  they  are  quite  hardy  and  evergreen,  and 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  has  a  small  garden. 

The  different  hardy  kinds  should  be  managed  in  the 
following  manner.  About  the  beginning  of  JIarch  pro- 
cure some  good  sandy  loam  and  a  small  portion  of  well- 
decayed  cow-dung,  aud  mix  these  well  together  ;  then 
open  a  hole  a  foot  in  depth  and  two  across,  and  fill  it 
with  the  mixture,  allowing  the  loam,  when  gently 
pressed,  to  form  a  small  mound  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Then  provide  yourself  with  either  a  well- 
established  plant  or  a  strong  sucker,  and  plant  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  round  its 
stem ;  afterwards  it  requires  but  little  trouble  except  to 
make  it  secure  against  winds,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
to  water  it.    When  first  planted  Yuccas  grow  but  slowly, 


Home  Correspondence. 

New  Pelargoniums. — At  the  ensuing  Chiswick  Show 
we  shall  expect  to  find  iu  letter  A,  the  new  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  which  have  appeared  in  the  advertising 
columns,  and  I  hope  the  Judges  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  gold  medal  has  been  off'ered  purposely  to  induce 
the  e.xbibitiou  of  flowers  of  the  highest  class.  It  will  be 
frustrating  the  object  in  view  entirely,  if  this  point 
overlooked.  Not  that  I  think  ill-grown  specimens,  even 
if  all  new,  and  of  first-rate  properties,  should  receive 
the  highest  medal,— they  certainly  should  not ;  neither 
should  even  such  fine  specimens  of  old  varieties.  Qua- 
lity of  bloom,  not  quantity,  must  be  the  rule  for  judg. 
ment  in  this  letter.  My  plan  of  e.xamination  will  be 
this  :  I  shall  go  to  the  seedling  tent,  with  my  memo- 
i-anda  of  winning  flowers  of  last  year.  Those  plants 
that  re-appear  in  5-inch  pots  I  shall  examine  and  com. 
pare  with  my  memoranda.  I  shall  then  examine  the 
seedlings  of  1845,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  and  what 
advance  has  been  made.  After  satisfying  myself  on 
this  point,  I  shall  go  to  the  exhibition  in  letter  A,  where 
I  shall  hope  to  see  well-grown  specimens  of  many  of  the 
advertised  varieties ;  and  from  these  and  the  seedlings 
ofl844,  I  shall  make  my  notes  for  purchases.  This 
may  be  depended  upon  as  a  rule.  If  a  flower  is  really 
fiue,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  it  in  a  6-ineh  pot, 
for  the  S  K  medal,  come  from  where  it  will.  If  it- 
belongs  to  a  florist,  its  exhibition  will  procure  him 
orders  ;  if  to  an  amateur,  it  will  procure  him  fame.  If 
neither  in  the  2-year  old  seedling  class  or  letter  A,"I 
for  one  shall  not  be  influenced  to  purchase  what  I 
may  read  about  but  cannot  see. — Veritas. 

Electric  Agency  applied  to  Horticulture. — I  have 
lately  made  some  experiments  nearly  similar  to  thos< 
described  by  "  A."  in  a  late  Number,  but  with  very  dif. 
ferent  results  : — 1st,  Having  selected  two  well-rooted 
Fuchsia  cuttings  of  exactly  the  same  size,  &c.,  growing 
in  5-inch  pots,  in  one  of  them  I  placed  a  plate  of  coppei 
aud  a  plate  of  zinc,  each  3  inches  square,  bent  so  as  to 
fit  exactly  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pot,  aud  connected 
at  the  top  by  a  copper  wire  soldered  to  their  uppei 
edges  ;  I  then  placed  them  side  by  side  in  a  smal 
forcing-house,  and  took  care  that  they  should  be  treatec 
in  every  respect  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  firs 
week  there  was  no  perceptible  differeuce  between  the 
two  plants,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  ungalva 
nised  plant  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  other,  an< 
continued  so  for  four  weeks,  when  it  was  an  inch  taller 
and  appeared  rather  more  healthy.  On  tummg  thi 
galvanised  plant  out  of  the  pot,  I  foimd  that  no  rool 
had  grown  through  that  side  of  the  earth  on  which  thi 
zinc  plate  was.  2dly,  In  the  earth  on  the  top  of  one  ol 
Rendle's  tanks,  I  placed,  1 0  inches  ap.art,  a  zinc  am 
and   copper  plate,   each   9   inches   square,  with   thei 
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upper  edges  level  with  the  surface,  connected  by  an 
arch  of  copper  wire.  On  one  side,  and  touching  tlieir 
edges,  I  placed  a  pane  of  glass  14  inches  in  length  and  of 
sufficient  depth  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  and 
2  inches  above  the  surface.  On  each  side  of  the  glass 
I  sowed  some  common  Cress  seed.  The  seeds  came  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  glass  at  the  same  time  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  10  days  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
their  height  or  appearance,  except  that  a  few  plants 
which  were  close  to  the  zinc  looked  a  little  unhealthy. 
3dly,  I  placed  the  same  plates  in  the  open  ground  about 
5  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  some  Peas  that  were 
just  breaking  the  ground.  They  have  been  there  eight 
days,  but  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  Peas  between 
them  are  either  belter  or  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
row.— ^.  jr.  G. 

Ekciro-Culiure. — The  following  exti-act  from  Fe'ne- 
lon's  "  Traite  de  I'existeuce  de  Dieu"  seems  to  me  to  bear 
with  so  much  force  upon  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
Tegefation,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  forwarding  it  to 
you: — "£e  Fluide  etectriqiie  est,  h  soleil  des  Poles: 
une  main  prodigue  I'y  a  repandu  par  torreus  ;  I'atmo. 
sphere  en  est  tellement  rempUe,  que  le  poll  des  .animaux 
petille  au  plus  le'ger  frottement.  Le  soleil  iclatanl  n'a 
pas  phis  de  puissance  que  ce  Fluide  invisible:  il  anirae, 
il  fleurit  les  campagnes,  et  il  vivifie  le  cceur  de 
rhomme."  It  is  common  to  hear  the  remark,  after  a 
thunder  storm, "  How  rapidly  the  gardens  and  fields  have 
improved  !"  JLiy  not  this  in  a  great  measure  be  owing 
to  the  electricity  conducted  to,  and  equally  disperse  d 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  rain  i  If  so,  it 
would  be  veiy-  desirable  to  produce  an  artificial  thunder 
shower ;  and  this,  I  think,  may  be  accomplished  eon- 
Teniently,  and  without  much  expense,  as  follows  : — A,  a 
copper  watering  can ;  B,  a  zinc  one,  both  made  same 
size  and  half  round,  so  that  when  soldered  together 
they  will  form  a  round  can,  with  a  separate  spout  to 
each,  a  httle  inclined  towards  each  other,  so  that  the 
water  may  unite  from  each  when  falling,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  electric  circuit. —  TFm.  Ellis,  1 09,  Moseley-road, 
Birmingham. 

Gardening  Diredions. — I  have  heard  some  ladies— I 
mean  some  such  rational  and  useful  beings  as  consider 
attention  to  their  domestic  duties  as  no  degradation  to 
their  sex  or  station  —  exclaim  energetically  against 
certain  fashionable  cookerv"  hooks,  and  other  recipients, 
which  present  such  latitudinarian  directions  as  puzzle 
rather  than  instruct,  and  bewilder  rather  than  enlighten 
— such,  for  instance  as,  "a  pinch  of  salt,''  "a  shake  of 
pepper,"  '•'  a  dredge  of  flour,"  "  a  squeeze  of  lemon,"  or 
"  sweeten  to  your  taste."  Now,  these  are  all  bad  enouo-h, 
l)ut  only  tend  to  spoil  a  particular  dish,  or  sauce,  or 
pudding,  for  a  day ;  but  when  we  come  to  afiairs  of  a 
higher  seienee  than  what  concerns  direct  and  mere  gas- 
iromanie,  we-  really  expect  a  somewhat  higher  order  of 
ratiocination  and  correctness.  Your  by  no  means  nn- 
ingenious  correspondent,  "J.  Elliot,  Norton  Convers, 
Yorkshire,"  whose  letter  on  Strawberries,  I  read  with 
much  henefit,  and  greater  hope,  in  your  last  Number 
^Slay  31st),  has  falleninto  that  terrible  error  of  inaccu- 
rate descripton,  wiiich  has  elicited  in  some  otherwise 
-excellent  cookery  hooks,  <kc.,  the  reprobation  of  the  in- 
telligent ladies  I  have  above  alluded  to.  Par  ea-emple, 
he  tells  us  to  choose  the. best  and  strongest  rtmners,  to 
fill  3-inch  pots  with  good  strong  loam,  and  place  them 
nnderthe  plant,  (meaning,  I  preatmie,  under  tlie  incipient 
roots  of  the  runners) ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  he  tells 
.  ns  these  plants,  sepai-ated  from  the  parent,  are  to  be 
shifted  into  S-inch  pots  filled  with  loam,  and  ahounding 
in  humus,  and  slightly  mixed  with  superphosphate  of 
lime,  &c.  Now,  Sir,  what  imaginable  ideas  do  the 
words,  '■'  abounding  in  humus,"  and  '•'  slightly  mixed," 
&C.,  convey  to  the  understanding  of  any  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  in  the  predicament  of  the  ladies  we  have 
alluded  to  before  \  We  are  afterwards  told  to  give 
"copious  waterings,  when  required,"  with  a  "weak 
solution  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  ! "  What  is  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  ■  Is  it  so 
many  drops  of  the  one,  and  so  many  di'ops  of  the  other, 
to  a  pint  of  water  I  or  is  it  a  matter  of  hap-hazard,  and 
left  Uke  the  '•'  pinch  of  salt,"  or  the"  squeeze  of  lemon," 
to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  operator  ?  How  many 
htmdreds  of  plants  may  he  destroyed  before  we  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  from  such  very  vague  experiments  \ 
Again  we  are  told  that  the  "  plants  are  started  before 
spring,  by  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  super- 
phosphate, sprinkling  on  the  surface  a  little  charcoal." 
What  !  two  top-dressings  !  and  when,  and  how  much 
of  each  \  '•'  They  are  then  placed  in  a  Peach-house  " — 
(Why  not  any  house  ?) — "at  a  temperature  of  50'  at 
night,  and  75"  in  day."  We  are  finally  told  to  "water 
the  plants  frequently  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
and  sulphuric  acid."  Again  I  ask.  How  often  ?  how- 
strong  '  as  well  as  how  w-eak  1  These  questions  an- 
swered, your  othern-ise  intelligible,  and  certainly  in- 
telligent correspondent,  will  have  conferred  a  very 
agreeable  wrinkle  on  a  very  htunble  amateur,  who  is 
also  your  obhged  correspondent. — 5,  J.  Walton. 

The  Ancient  Timber  of  Ireland. — .-Is  I  was  passing 
a  place  called  Lavey  Straiid,  on  the  road  from  Cavan  to 
Dublin,  I  observed  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  canoe  l}"ing 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  road.  I  imme- 
diately w-ent  to  examine  it,  and  heard  that  it  had  been 
raised  about  a  year  ago  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
^"hen  discovered,  there  was  a  gunwale  above  a  foot  in 
height  along  the  sides,  which,  when  I  saw-  it,  was  almost 
entirely  broken  away.  It  was  of  very  rude  manufac- 
ture, hollowed  out  of  the  stem  of  an  Oak-tree.  The 
•dimensions  are  gigantic  The  bottom  is  4  feet  3  inches 
across  at  one  end,  and  about  3  feet  at  the  other ;  the 


length  is  -10  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  tree  could  not 
possibly  have  been  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  at  the  bottom, 
and  at  least  5  feet,  or  5  feet  6  inches,  at  40  feet  high. 
This  would  allow  only  a  very  moderate  bulge  for  the 
sides  of  the  canoe.  What  could  have  been  the  use  of 
so  large  a  canoe,  made  with  great  toil,  on  so  small  a 
piece  of  w^ater  (not  containing  200  acres),  I  cannot  con- 
jecture. There  are  two  islands  in  tlie  lake,  which  were 
found  to  be  artificial,  when  the  proprietor  was  planting 
them  about  10  years  ago.  The  earth  is  supported  by  a 
frame-work  of  enormous  Oak-beams,  morticed  into  each 
other,  and  this  is  supported  on  piles  driven  into  the  lake- 
bottom.  Some  brass  Celtic  hatchets,  ring-money,  and 
four  brass  swords,  were  found  above  the  frame-work ; 
and  there  is  another  canoe,  of  smaller  dimensions, 
lying  partly  exposed  and  p.artly  in  the  mud,  in  about 
S  or  7  feet  water,  near  where  the  large  one  was  found. 
The  modern  Oak  of  this  part  of  Ireland  is  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  size. — Cavatiensis.  [WLat  species  of 
Oak  was  this  ?  Q.  sessihflora.  We  should  much  like 
to  see  a  bit  of  the  sound  timber  ] 

Deformity  of  the  Peaeh'leaf. — I  have  some  Peach- 
trees  growing  on  a  very  low  lying  ill-drained  soil,  which 
are  excessively  hable  to  have  blistered  leaves,  and  in 
some  instances  it  extends  to  an  imnatural  thickening  of 
the  upper  parenchymatous  plate  of  the  leaves,  of  w  hich  I 
inclose  a  specimen.  Some  young  newly-planted  trees, 
whose  roots  are  consequently  more  near  the  surface,  are 
not  affected  with  this  deformity.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  this  disease  arises  from  an 
excess  of  moisture  being  imbibed  by  the  roots.  An 
effort  is  made  by  the  tree  to  enlarge  its  leaves  for  the 
elaboration  of  this  excessive  and  diluted  supply  of  sap, 
and  in  the  effort  the  parench)Tna  of  the  leaves  extends 
more  rapidly  than  their  ribs.  Contortion  is  thus  un- 
avoidably induced.  In  a  similar  mode  the  pulp  or  paren- 
chyma of  the  Plum  and  Cherry  cause  their  cuticles  to 
burst  in  wet  weather.  There  are  some  acari  upon  the 
leaf  inclosed  ;  but  I  think  these  are  attendants  upon 
veget.ible  disease,  not  the  cause.  Thorough  under- 
draining  I  hope  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil. — 
G.  W.  Johnson.  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
leaves  are  deformed  and  blistered  in  consequence  of  an 
excessive  influx  of  sap  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
it  can  be  caused  by  anything  except  a  wet  soil] . 

The  Bee  Ophrys. — A  correspondent  asked  jou  lately 
how  to  preserre  the  Bee  Ophrys  in  cultivaticn.  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me  how  to  preserve  it  in  its  native  place 
without  cultivation.  Two  years  ago  I  obserred  three  in 
a  pasture  in  Bedfordshire,  which  I  had  shut  up  and 
planted  with  Larches  about  three  years  before.  I  took 
up  one  and  carried  it  with  me  into  Yorkshire,  where  I 
potted  it.  Last  summer  it  produced  two  flower-stems, 
and  has  now  three  healthy  shoots,  and  of  course  as  many 
tubers  ;  but,  having  marked  the  two  which  I  left,  hoping 
that  they  would  multiply,  I  looked  for  them  last  July, 
but  they  had  entirely  vanished,  and  so  had  a  single 
Orchis  bifolia  which  I  had  left  and  marked  with  the 
same  hope.  The  dry  season  had  made  such  havoc 
amongst  the  Orcbidece,  that  in  one  pasture  where  there 
had  been  thousands  of  0.  morio  mixed  with  mascula, 
not  one  of  either  was  to  be  found,  and  conopsea,  macu- 
late, and  latifolia  were  greatly  diminished  in  number  ; 
but  I  lost  only  one  in  cultivation  that  season,  viz.,  a 
white  conopsea.  O.  conopsea  and  macnlata,  if  well  cul- 
tivated, will  produce  spikes  of  flowers  9  inches  long 
at  least,  and  they  like  a  little  help  from  liquid  manure. 
Those  which  I  keep  in  pots  are  plunged  in  coarse  sand. 
The  soil  should  be  rather  strong,  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously mixed  with  a  little  powdered  chalk  or  limestone. 
I  have  the  fine  Orchis  fusca  both  in  a  pot  of  such  com- 
post, and  on  a  sloping  bank  where  half  a  bushel  of  the 
compost  was  inserted,  shooting  this  spring  very  strong. 
Ophrys  araneifera,  which  is  identical  with  fucifera,  is 
growing  very  well  in  pots,  and  looks  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  than  apifera,  muscifera,  or  arachnites.  O. 
conopsea  and  maculata  are  very  beautiful  garden  plants, 
when  well  grown,  but  they  will  be  exceeded  by  fusca,  if 
it  should  continue  to  flourish  as  well  as  it  now  premises. 
Three,  which  are  together  in  a  large  pot,  are  vigorous 
and  uninjured,  having  had  no  protection  through  the 
severe  winter,  which  is  still  unmitigated  while  I  am 
writing,  amidst  frost  and  snow  in  March;  but  two,  which 
were  plunged  beside  it  in  smaller  pots,  were  found  to  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  frost  under  ground, 
though  the  leaf-shoot  above  ground  remained  untouched. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  the  frost  penetrated  the  ground 
more  easily  by  the  pores  of  the  pot,  or  whether  the 
tubers  were  nearer  the  surface,  or  whether  the  mischief 
was  done  by  my  gardener's  having  injudiciously  watered 
the  earth  to  settle  it  when  loosened  by  alternations  of 
frost  and  thaw,  which  often  tends  to  throw  roots  out  of 
ground.  It  should  have  been  merely  pressed  down.  I 
observed  this  morning  one  of  the  vigorous  plants  of 
Ophrys  araneifera,  of  which  I  have  several  in  a  large 
pot,  thrown  quite  out  of  the  ground,  and,  although  the 
glass  was  9^  below  the  freezing  point  the  preceding 
night,  and  3^  during  the  whole  day,  and  may  have 
been  20'  since  the  root  was  heaved  out  of  the  ground, 
the  tuber  and  fibres  seemed  to  be  quite  uninjured.  I 
had  two  plants  of  arachnites  ;  one  of  them  has  perished 
without  shooting  ;  the  other  has  formed  two  shoots.  O. 
latifolia  bsing  a  swamp  plant,  that  is  to  say  thriving 
where  the  land  is  water-logged  and  wants  draining, 
should  of  course  be  less  exposed  to  drought  than  such 
as  grow  like  O.  pyramidalis  on  dry  ground.  It  is  re- 
•  markable  that  last  summer,  when  Ophrys  apifera  had 
disappeared  from  its  upland  position  on  my  land  in 
Bedfordshire,  I  observed  two  where  1  had  never  seen  such 
1  before,  in  a  low  meadow  nsar  a  brook,  within  a  few 


yards  of  the  spot  where  Orchis  latifolia  had  flourished 
I  the  preceding  year,  of  which  there  is  only  about  a  sixth 
part,  and  those  in  the  wet  spots.  From  that  and  some 
other  observations,  I  apprehend  that  the  mature  de- 
I  velopment  of  seedling  Orchide^  must,  in  some  cases, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  very  rapid.  I 
have  answered  your  correspondent's  question,  with 
such  additional  matter  at  it  suggested,  and  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  him  or  any 
other  person  who  will  send  to  my  gardener's  care 
some  living  plants  of  Orchis  militaris  and  macra,  and 
of  Orchis  (otherwise  called  Herminium)  monorchis, 
the  latter  with  two  quarts  of  its  native  soil;  and  I 
would  gladly  pay  any  gardening  man  for  the  trouble 
of  procuring  them,  or  the  milk-white  O.  pyramidilis. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  observed  that 
two  plants  of  Spiranthea  autumnalis  (lady's  tresses)  in 
a  small  pot  in  the  sand-bed,  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  frost  ur.der  ground,  though  the  whorl  of  leaves 
was  uninjured.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  sod,  in 
which  it  grows  naturally,  saves  it  from  severe  frost. 
I  had  long  ago  found  that  Neottia  nidus-avis  was 
killed  in  a  pot  by  exposure  to  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  frost,  being  protected  in  its  wild  state  by  over- 
hanging branches  and  withered  leaves.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  safest  to  sprinkle  a  few  leaves  very  lightly  in 
winter  over  all  Orchideee  cultivated  here  in  the  open 
air.  The  little  wren  is  killed  very  speedily  by  exposure 
to  frost  in  a  cage,  though  in  freedom  its  activity  enables 
it  to  brave  the  severities  of  winter. —  fV.  Herbert,  Spof. 
forth,  Wetherby,  Ufarch  7,  1845. 

Labels.— Ohserring  in  a  late  Number,  a  few  lines 
from  a  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  labels,  one  of 
which  you  describe,  may  I  be  allowed  to  offer  a  word  of 
caution,  not,  perhaps,  especially  directed  against  the 
label,  but  agauist  the  mode  of  securing  it — the  result  of 
sad  experience  ?  That  zinc  is  a  good  material  for  labels 
I  beheve  ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  purchased  ?  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  is  so  serviceable  as  lead  ;  but  by  no 
means  secure  a  label  to  a  plant  by  means  of  wire  of  a 
different  metal.  In  the  case  you  mention,  the  label  is 
zinc  and  the  wire  copper.  These  are  precisely  what, 
in  my  own  thoughtlessness,  I  employed  a  few  years  back 
for  my  Standard  Roses ;  but  in  two  seasons  half  my 
labels  had  dropped  off,  and  in  another  scarcely  1  in  50 
remained.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Are  not  these 
two  metals  the  most  familiar,  because  the  most  power- 
ful objects  in  exciting  a  galvanic  current  ?  Bethink 
yourselves,  ye  scientific  gardeners,  ere  ye  trust  them 
together.  By  the  way,  as  electricity  is  now  being  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  in  promoting  vegetable  giowth,  what 
would  probably  be  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  zinc  and 
copper  filings  in  a  compost ;  not  in  the  heap,  where  its 
effects,  if  any,  would  he  lost,  but  at  the  time  of  potting  ? 
—  TVm.  Mantes.  [Salts  of  zinc  or  copper  are  poisonous 
to  plants,  and  must  not  be  introduced  into  composts.] 

N'urserymen^ s  Advertisements. — Like  your  corres- 
pondent "  W,"  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  same  con- 
venient mode  of  supplying  myself  with  plants,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  have  w-eekly  looked  over  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Chronicle,  and  I  do  not  now  recollect  to 
have  seen  more  than  one  Kentish  nurseryman  adver- 
tising the  transmission  of  plants  by  post.  I  have  dealt 
with  that  party,  and  if  he  be  the  person  alluded  to,  I 
must  in  justice  to  him  say  that  my  experience  of  his 
conduct  in  business  is  very  different  to  that  related  by 
your  correspondent "  W,"  I  have  sent  money-orders  to 
him  twice  this  season,  and  in  both  instances  they  have 
been  answered  well  and  promptly  ;  in  fact,  by  return  of 
post.  I  live  nearer  700  miles  thau  1 00  from  Ramsgate. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  sending  plants  by  post,  I  may 
mention  that  all  I  have  received  have  arrived  safe  and 
done  well ;  and  those  who  live  remote  from  nursery- 
grounds  are  indebted  to  those  tradesmen  who  have 
adopted  this  novel  way  of  supplying  their  country  cus- 
tomers. The  greatest  draw-back  to  the  system  is  the 
want  of  proper  catalogues  ;  at  present  we  must  select 
plauts  without  in  the  least  knowing  their  worth  or 
worthlessness. — H.  G.,  Elgin. 

Drainage  for  Pots. — I  .im  but  a  novice  and  amateur  ; 
yet  little  as  my  experience  is,  I  have  found  in  it  the 
incalculable  good  effects  of  perfect  drainage,  and  have 
long  used  a  material  that  I  have  not  anywhere  seen 
noticed,  although  amongst  the  wise  men  of  the  profes- 
sion it  may  be  quite  familiar — that  of  using  the  roimd 
cinder  that  f.ills  from  steam-engine  furnace-fires.  It  is 
clean  and  half  vitrified,  and  agrees  with  the  health  of 
plants.  I  first  place  a  few  crocks  to  keep  the  hole  free, 
then  1  or  2  inches  of  these  ashes — then  a  little  Moss, 
and,  lastly,  the  lumpy  soil,  &c.  ;  by  which  I  efl'ect  in  a 
superior  way  all  that  is  needed.  The  advantage  that 
the  phin  possesses  is,  that  no  worms  will  go  through 
these  ashes,  and  they  make  a  most  perfect  drainage.  I 
remember,  a  few  years  ago  (I  think  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden),  to  have  used  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  water,  to  kill  aphides.  Is  it  now  ever  used  ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion  ?  —  Aiion,,  Gosforih, 
[Weak  gas-water  is  much  better,  and  not  dangerous.] 

Guano This  is    said,  in   the  "  Florists'  Journal,"  to 

have  killed  all  the  plants  in  pots  to  which  it  was  applied 
dry,  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  potting.  But, 
would  it  have  injured  thera  had  it  been  made  into  a 
compost  three  months  before  the  time  of  potting,  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  all  the  tince  ? — O. 

The  Frog. — I  was  much  amused  the  other  day, 
watching  the  dexterity  with  which  a  large  frog  seized 
its  prey,  viz.,  large  worms.  It  invariably  took  the  worm 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  head  j  after  a  number  of  un- 
successful bobs  and  attempts  to  get  hold  of  it  in  the 
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right  place,  it  ahvaj'S  succeeded  eventually.  I  was 
highly  delighted  with  its  ingenuity,  but  more  particu- 
larly with  its  delicacy  as  regards  cleanliness  ;  for  the 
worm  being  smeared  over  with  dirt,  the  creature  sat 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  by  taking  the  head  first  in  its 
mouth,  whicli  was  the  only  clean  part  about  it,  was 
enabled  to  pass  the  body  leisurely  through  the  divisions 
of  its  fore-feet,  and  so  scraping  off  every  particle  of 
dirt  as  it  continued  swallowing  each  cleansed  portion  of 
the  body,  until  the  whole  disappeared. — J.  R. 

A  Word  to  the  Judges  of  Seedling  Pehirgoniums 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  order  if  I  offer  a 
word  or  two  to  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  seedling  Pelargoniums  at  the  ensuing  June  meet- 
ing at  ChiswicU.  I  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  study 
well  the  properties  of  this  favourite  ilower  before  that 
time,  as  a  good  deal  depends  upon  their  judgment  as 
I'espects  both  raiser  and  buyer.  It  is  a  peculfar  hard- 
ship upon  the  former,  if  a  really  fine  flower  pass  unre- 
wai'ded,  the  expense  of  obtaining  such  beinw  o-reater 
than  ever,  and  increasing  every  year  ;  \vhikt,1f  °a  poor 
flower  be  awarded  a  prize,  those  who  purchase  on  the 
strength  of_  such  judgment  are  subjected  to  ex- 
pense and  disappointment.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  dare 
say  the  judges  will  think  the  same,  those  raised  in  184-1 
should  be  examined  first ;  then  those  of  the  present 
season.  From  inspection  of  several  collections,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  some  handsome  varieties  of  1844 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judges  on  the  21st  of  this 
mouth.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  large  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  is  to  be  expected.  If  florists  themselves 
are  not  strong  enough,  amicable  enougli,  or  enthusiastic 
enough,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  let  them  suffer  for  it,  say  I.  It  is  no  business 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  expend  its 
funds  on  their  productions  beyond  a  judicious  liberality. 
—  Veritas. 

JSIiscellaneous. — We  are  informed,  that  in  the  notice 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Peekhara  Amateur  Tulip 
Society,  the  Society  has  been  v.roug  named ;  it  is  not 
the  "  Peekhara  Amateur  Tulip  Society,"  but  "  The 
Amateur  Tulip  Society,"  its  members  not  beino-  con- 
fined to  so  limited  a  locale,  but  spread  o^r  three  or 

four  counties -Mr.  Miller,   of  Ramsaate,  observes. 

"Id  the  notice  of  Chiswick  Show,  Mr.  Hoyle  is  said  to 
be  of '  Jersey,'  he  is  from '  Guernsey.'  I  state  this  because 
some  persons  may  think,  when  I  "advertise  his  flowers, 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  person." 
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^yater,  and  which  had  had  the  base  all  rotted  away  On 
the  decayed  part  being  removed,  however,  and  the  bulb 
placed  under  cu-cumstances  favourable  to  vegetation 
nearly  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  scales  p°roduced 
young  bulbs  ;  thus  showing  with  what  facility  such 
things  may  be  nicreased  by  any  part  of  the  scales  even 
when  the  portion  from  which  the  young  bulbs  u'suallv 
grow  has  been  removed. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
June  3.— Sir  0.  Moslev,  B.irt.,  in  the  chair.      The 
Jlarquis  of  Breadalbane,  C.  C.  Cook,  E.   G.  Cox,    W. 
Wood,   F.  Yates,  and  J.  Rusken,  Esqs.,  were  elected 
Fellows.     Of  NEW  PLANTS  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the 
handsome  greenhouse  plant  Hindsia  violacea  was  pi-o- 
duced    by   ilessrs.    Henderson,    of    Pine-apple-place 
There  was  no  material  difference  between  this  and  the 
species  just  mentioned,  except  in  the  flowers,  which  in- 
stead of  being  of  a  fine  porcelain  blue  were  white,  a 
colour  into  which  blue  is  very  liable  to  change.     It  was 
said  to  be  very  fragrant,  and  will  no  doubt  form  a  very 
interesting  variety.  From  the  same  collection  was  also  a 
yellow  variety  of  Gompholobiura  polymorphum,  a  pretty 
twmmg  New  Holland  plant.     A  Certificate  was  awarded 
for  the  Hindsia.— Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Son,  of  Exeter 
sent  Calceolaria  floribunda,  a  Peruvian  species,  havint^ 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  a  cut  specimen  of  a  Eucplyptus" 
bearmg  little  tufts  of  white  blossoms.     The  latter  was' 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  tree  14  ft.  in  hejn-ht  and 
w-as  stated  to  have  stood  the  winter,  such  as  it  is  in°Devon- 
shu-e,  without  injury,  for  six  years  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, in  their  nursery  at  Exeter.     All  the  kinds  that 
have  been  tried  having  proved  too  tender  to  stand  the 
severity  of  the  weather  without  protection  in  the  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  and  some  Eucalypti  bein.^  much 
more  hardy  than  others,  it  is  worth  ascertainin^^in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  what  sorts  are  best°adapted 
to  our  chmate.     A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Cal 
ceolaria.— From  Mr.  Piper,  gr.  to  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  was 
an  exceedingly  well-grown  plant  of  the  Calceolaria  Lady 
Constable,  covered  with  flowers,  and  three  Schizanthus 
retusus.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Calceolaria  — 
Mr.  Conway,  of  Brompton,sent  a  plant  of  his  Cactuscalled 
Lonway  s  Giant,  a  kind  distinguished  for  the  lar-re  size  of 
the  floirers,  and  for  the  bright  red  colour  which  °hey  pos- 
f  •"T-?'r'°  ^'^'■-  J'-^e'^so".   of  Kingston,  were   Ononis 
rotuiidifoha,  an  Epidendrum  from  Guatemala,  and  two 

r lo^el? !  'i'7f  f  *f  V'''' "'  "'^'''y  ■'-''^■'^^  TsU^\^^n  shrub 
closely  related  to  Arbutus.  In  the  fruiting  season  it  is 
covered  wuh  pretty  dark  purple  berries,  which  give  the 
panta  remar.abe  appearance.-From  the  garden  of 
feir  i.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  was  a  bundle  of  Asparagus 
which  w-eighedUIbs.  13  oz.  The  heads  were  S 
9  to  10  inches  m  length,  thicker  than  the  thumb,  and 
utOike  the  samples  usually  found  in  the  London  mar! 
kets  they  were  eatable  nearly  all  the  ,vay  down.  A 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  it.-Froni  the  garden 
of  the  Society  were  Stanhopea  oculata,  remarkable  for 
its  strong  odour,  Cypr.pedium  barbatum,  the  useful 
Epidendi'um  glud.atum,  a  fine  Brassia  guttata,  three 
Begonias  a  good  Erica  intermedia,  and  several  well- 
grown  Cinerarias,  together  with  Glossocomia  ovata 
a  hardy  Indian  herbaceous  plaut,  producin-  pretty 
pale-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers  which  are  elevated  on 
long  stalks  above  the  foliage.  Along  with  these  was  the 
1  ersian  annual  Cochlearia  acaulis,  a  species  of  stomless 
faeurvy-grass,  winch  forms  httle  green  patches  closely 
studded  with  small  pale  starlike  fiowers.-Fiually  a 
Hyacmth  bulb  was  produced  which  had  been  grown  in  ' 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
June  4 — TheSecoxd  Exhibition  for  the  season  was 
heldinthisSociety'sGarden,InnerCircle,  Regent's  Park. 
The  day  was  not  so  fine  as  could  have  been  wished,  slio-ht 
showers  frilling  during  the  afternoon.  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  honoured  the  Exhibition  with  a  private 
visit  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  gates  at  2  o'clock. 
During  the  afteruoou  several  thousand  persons  visited 
the  Garden.  The  plants  w^ere  in  beautiful  order,  exhibit- 
ing great  skill  in  cultivation.  As  the  greater  number  of 
them,  however,  were  present  at  the  last  Chiswick  Show, 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  description  of  those  again  brou"-ht 
forward,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  leadnio- 
features  of  the  Exhibition,  and  to  such  as  were  not  then 
shown  or  which  displayed  any  pecuUarity  not  before 
alluded  to. 

In  collections  of  30  Stove    and  Greenhouse  plants 
tliore  were  two  competitor.s,  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to   G   W 
Norman,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,    'jlr.' 
Barnes's  group,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  contained 
some  remarkably  well  cultivated  plants,  amon-r  which 
may  be  classed  a  noble  Aphelexis  humilis,  richly  orna- 
mented xyith  multitudes  of  fully-expanded  blossoms  ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Erica  odore   rosa; ;  Pimelea  Hender- 
son),  a  handsome  species,  thickly  covered  with  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  ;    tlie   larger   variety  of  Aphelexis 
purpurea,  and  a  good  plant  of  the  yellow  Gompholobium 
tenellum  -Mr.   Hunt  sent,  among  others,  fine  speci- 
mens  of  Achimenes   grandiflora  and  longlfolia,  a  tall 
Ixora  coccmea,  Cattleya  Forbesii  m  luxuriant  health 
but  not  well  bloomed  ;  Pimelea  spectabilis,  5  feet  in 
height  and  i  feet  in  diameter  ;  a  beautiful  Boronia  ser- 
rulata,  Kennedya  villosa,  and  several  exceedino-ly  well 
grown    Cape   Heaths.-Collections    of    15    Stove    and 
Greeiihouse  Plants  were  produced  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the 
Lea  Bridge-road  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Pawley  of  Bromley 
Mr.  iraser  sent   a  very  fine  Azalea  sinensis,   in  full 
bloom;  Boronia  pinnata,  loaded  with  pink  blossoms; 
Erica  Bergiana,  m  remarkable  health,  and  producing 
multitudes  of  small  purple  flowers  ;  the  best  variety  of 
Chorozenia  varium,  and  a  finely-managed  Boronia  ser- 
ruJata.— ihe  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pawley 
whose  plants  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  competitor! 
—1  rizes  were  awarded  for  groups  of  10  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants-lst  to  Mr.  Green,  2d  to  Mr.  May,  3d  to 
iVIr.  Kyle,  and  4th  to  Mr.  Bruce.     Among  Mr.  Green's 
plants   were  Coleoneraa   pulehrum,  an  immense  bush, 
whose  gracefully  pendent  branches  were  covered  with  a 
profusion  oi  pink  starlike  flowers  ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia 
producing  10  spikes  of  snow-white  blossoms ;  a  large 
and  well-grown  Azalea  Gladstanesii,  and  a  fine  Pimele? 
decussata  about  2  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in  diameter." 
Among  Mr    May's   plants  were   Ixora  coccinea,  very 
tall  and  f^iely  in  flower  ;  a  beautiful  Hovea  Celsi,  and 
a  pre  ty  Erica  splendeus,  together  with  a  small  but  good 
Pimelea   spectabilis.     Mr.   Kyle  and  Mr.   Bruce  also 
contributed  li.indsome  specimens.     Mr.  Cockburn,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  likewise  exhibited  in  this 
c  ass    sent  a  remarkable  plaut  of  Epiphyllum  fulgidum, 
about  4  feet  m  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  literally 
covered  with  flowers,  many  of  which  were,  however 
uot  open      And  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  sent,' 
among  other  plants,  a  large  Pentas  carnea,  loaded  with 
blossoms,-  a  small  but  good  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  a 
beautiful  Erica  propeudens. 

The  collections  of  Orchidace.e  were  a  decided  im 
provenient  on  the  last  Exhibition.     The  plants  shown 
however,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  produced  at 
Chiswick  on  the  24th  ult.     In  groups  of  15  plants,  the 
competitors  were  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esc, 
and  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence.     The  first 
prize  was   awarded   to  Mr.   Mylam,  who  sent,  amona 
others,  Cirrhcea   atropurpurea,  bearing  multitudes   of 
blossoms ;  Stanhopea   tigrina,  with  four  blooms  ;    and 
bobraha    macraniha,   producing  eight    fully   expanded 
flowers      Among  Mr.  Robertson's  plants  we  noticed  the 
pretty  baccolabium  prtemorsum,  with   three   spikes    of 
blossoms,  S.  guttatum,  and  several  Dendrobia.- Groups 
ot  ten  Orchidaceous  plants  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Veiteh 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  G.   F.  Cox,  Esci 
and  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place.-Messrs' 
Veiteh  sent  Barkeria  spectabilis,  ^^lth  handsome  lilac 
blossoms  Stanhopea  saccata,  and  the  rare  Auguloa  uni- 
Hora.— Mr.  Don  contributed  Stanhopea  oculata,  havin- 
a  hue  spike  on  which  were  nine  expanded  flowers,   and 
a   good   Aerides   crispum.— Messrs.    Henderson    sent 
btanliopea   oculata,   producing    three    large   spikes   of 
blossoms,  and  S.  tigrina  with  four  blooms,— Mr.  Plant 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  sent  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and 
Aerides  odoratum.     Finally,  of  single  speci.me.xs  Mr 
Roe,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  sent  the  same  Aeride.s 
odoratum  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  for  which  a  first  prize 
was  awarded. 

Although  a  number  of  Heaths  were  present  the  dis- 
play was  inferior  to  the  May  Show.  In  collections  of  15 
the  competitors  were  Mr.  May,  Jlr.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
lajlor.  In  Mr.  May's  group,  we  observed  a  fine  mun- 
aula,  and  an  exceedingly  well-grown  propeudens.  Mr 
isarnes  sent  good  plants,  among  which  were  several 
varieties  of  ventricosa.  Jlr.  Taylor  produced  veutri- 
cosa  coccniea,  and  splendens,  whose  large  scarlet  flowers 
made  a  brilliant  display.— In  the  Nurserymen's  Class, 


the  competition  was  between  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr  Fair- 
bairn,  of  Clapham.      Among  Mr.   Fairbairn's   plants, 
which  were  awarded  the  first  prize,  was  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Cavendishii,  and  several  varieties  of  ven- 
tricosa.     Mr.    Fraser  sent  a  fine   Bergiana,   a  good 
ihuubergia,  and  a  very  fine  pcopendens.      Groups  of  8 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Green,  the  former  pro- 
ducing,  among  others,  good  plants  of  Wesphalingia  and 
odore   rosoa.      In  collections  of  C,  Mr. "Bruce  %y.-S  first  • 
he  sent  propeudens,  Bergiana,  and  Cavendishii,  in  fine 
condition.— Of  SINGLE  SPECI.1IEXS,   displaying   superior 
cultivation,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.,  of  Exeter 
sent  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  a  fine  plant  in  luxuriant  health- 
Mr.  Pawley,  a  large  Stephanotus  floribundus  ;  Messrs 
Veiteh  and  Son,  Erica  Cavendishii ;  and  Jlr.  CrasswelL 
of  Exeter,  a  large  Pavetta  caffra.— For  New  Plants, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince- 
and  Co.,  for  a  fine -specimen   of  the   beautiful  stove- 
twiner  Dipladenia    crassinoda.      From  the   same   col- 
lection was   also   Vesalia  floribunda,   a    small   Bushy- 
growmg     plant,    with     long     rosy-pink     tube-shaped 
flowers.      This  received  a  second  prize ;  and  Messrs. 
Veiteh  and  Son  were  also  awarded  a  second  prize  for 
their  new  Fuchsia  serratifolia.— Mr.  Jack,    gr    to  G 
Loraine,  Esq     received  a  third  prize  for  Dipladenia 
crassinoda.-For  New  Plants,  not  in  bloom,  the  first 
prize  w-as  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  aud  Co., 
for  Drimys   Wi  uteri  ;    and  the   second  to  Mr   S'owe 
gr.  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  a  large  Veronica  speciosa! 
—Beautiful   collections  of  tall  Cacti  were  sent  by  Mr 
Green  and  Mr.  Bruce.      In  that  of  the  former  was  a 
magnificent  plant  of  C.  speciosissimus,  upwards  of  7  feet 
m  height.     Mr.  Bruce's  plants  were  also  finely  in  bloom, 
and  made  a  rich  display. 

The  Roses  in  Pots  were  very  fine,  and  commanded 
much  attention  ;  as  a  whole,  however,  they  were  rather 
past  their  best.      There  is  no  greater  task  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  Queen  of  Flow-ers 
Ihoir  generally  transitory  character  points  out  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  this  desideratum,  viz.,  quantity  t6 
select  from.     La  Reine,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  very 
high  character,  we  saw  and  hope  to  see  again,  as  it  is 
evidently  a  very  fine  Rose.     Among   nurserymen  the- 
competitors  were  Messrs.  Paul,  Lane,  and  Lain.'      The 
collection  of  Messrs.  Lane  contained  of  Hybrid  Pervelual, 
Lomte  de  Pans,  lilac;  Lane,  shaded  crimson;  La  Reine 
brilliant  rose  ;  and  V/illiam  Jesse,  crimson.     Of  BouA- 
Oon,    Acidahe,  white;  Armosa,  rosy  blush  ;  Augustine 
Margot,    delicate    rose  ;     Emilie    Courtier,   crimson  - 
F  ieni.x,  red  ;  Proserpine,  crimson  ;    Psyche,  crimson  1 
Iheresita,  bright  carmine.      Fmally,  of  China  it  con- 
tained Henry  the  Fifth,  scarlet ;  Marjoliu,  red  ;  Caro- 
Ime    pink;  Ehza Sauvage,  straw  coloured,  and  Theresa 
Isabelle,  white.     The  collection  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
contained  fine  specimens,  and  10  plants  from  Mr.  Beck„ 
of  Isleworth,  were  admirably  managed.  The  uninitiated 
would  have  poiuted  out  Armosa  in  this  collection,  covered 
as  this  large  plant  was  with  36  fully-expanded  blooms, 
as  perfect ;   but  the  experienced  eye  at  once  detected 
that   a  w-eek  ago  it  had  possessed  a  rosy  freshness  of 
colour  which  had  passed  away.     An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  Isleworth,  and  A.  Row- 
land, Esq    of  Lewisham,  received  a  certificate  of  merit 
lor  a  small  collection. 

The  show  of  Pelaegoniusis   was  remarkably  fine  • 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  exhibiting  a  decided  advance 
m   quality.     The   first  prize  for   12  new  and  distmct 
varieties  was  awarded  to  Mr.Dobson,  gr.  to  E.  Beck,  Esq., 
of  Isleworth,  for  the  followmg,  viz.-Favorita,  Sultana, 
Susanna,   Lurida    Sir  R.  Peel,  Matilda,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  I  ulchellum,  Leonora,  Zanzummim,  Marc  Antony, 
and  Conflagration.  Mr.  Staines  received  the  second  prize 
for   Adorns    (seedling    1844),    Enchantress,    Superbe, 
Duke  of  Cornwall   Sunrise,  Lady  Sale,  Hebe,  Sunbeam 
(seedling  1844),  Erectura,  JIadeleine,  Alice  Grey,  and 
Roulette.  Tins  collection  would  have  had  the  first  prize 
there  is  no  doubt,  had  the  quality  of  the  latter  flowers 
not, been  so  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Beck's      Mr    Cook 
took    the    third   prize   with    Cyrus,    Duke    of' Corn- 
wall, Erectum,   Emma,    Unit,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Rosette   Superb,   Angelica,  Jubilee,  Hector 
and  Symmetry.      An   excellently   grown  collection  of 
eigh  ,  shown  by  Mr.    Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,   Esq., 
Uapham,   was   deservedly   placed   first.     Mr.  Bell    of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  took  the  second  prize.     Jlr.  Parker 
gr.  to  —  Oughton,  Esq.,  obtained  the  highest  award  for 
12  large  and   handsomely  grown  well-fiowered   speci- 
mens, in   11-inch  pots.     These  were  much  superior  to 
tiie  plants  of  the  two  E.xhibitions  in  this  number  in  the 
nurserymen's  class. 

Ti,  ■^'l^  '''"'^'  '""'^"^  ^°^'  ^'^  Calceolartas  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Garrod  gr.  to  R.  B.  Forman,  Esq ,  Hampstead. 
iiie  second  by  Jlr.  Wren,  gr.  to  J.  Huskisson,  Esq.,  of 
Holloway.  In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Jlessrs  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-apple-place,  and  Jlr.  Gaines,  of  Batter- 
se.a,  were  the  successful  exhibitors  ;  the  former  first, 
the  latter  second. 

Of  Cinerarias,  for  collections  of  four  varieties,  Mr 
Kay,  gr.  to  B.  D.  Colvin,  Esq.,  was  the  only  candidate 
.as  an  amateur  ;  aud  Jlessrs.  Lane  aud  Son  first,  and 
Jlr.  Gaines  second,  as  florists. 

For  collections  of  12  Fuchsias,  the  first  prize  waa 
awarded  to  Jlessrs.  Lane  and  Son  for  exceedino-ly  weU- 
cultivated  plants  ;  and  a  second  prize  to  JIr.°Gaines 
whose  group  contained  some  fine  varieties.  Jlessrs' 
Kendall  and  Robinson  also  contributed  good  plants  for 
which  extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

Pansies,  in  stands  of  36,  were  shown  by  Jlr.  Bro\yn. 
of  Slough,  and  had  a  first  prize  ;  and  an  extra  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Bragg.-SEEDLiNG  Calceolarias,  of 
the  spotted  varieties,   were  exliibited  in  abundance 
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Amongst  tliem,  one  shown  by  Mr.  Kiugliorn,  named 
Exemplar,  was  distinguished  for  size,  shape,  and  beauty 
of  colour,  in  excellent  combination.  It  was  awarded 
the  highest  prize. — Mr.  Gaines's  Climax,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rod's  Lacerta,  were  awarded  certificates  of  merit.  Let 
us,  whilst  spotted  Calceolarias  are  all  the  rage,  recall  to 
the  remembrance  of  our  readers  the  beautiful  selfs  and 
blotches  of  former  days,  .and  entreat  that  some  one  vill 
attempt  the  obtaining  something  extraordinary  in  this 
way  .again. — Seldling  PiiLAEGOjiiuMS  were  exhibited  by 
Jlr.  Beck  ;  those  selected  for  prizes  of  the  season  1844 
were — Aurora,  Iirst  prize  ;  Arabella,  second  do.  ;  Rosy 
Circle,  extra  prize  ;  Bellona,  the  same.  Of  the  present 
season's  productions,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Com- 
petitor, and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  Caliph.  Wo  shall  not 
dwell  on  these  flowers,  as  wo  understand  the  first  four 
are  to  be  exhibited  again  at  Chiswick  on  the  21st,  which 
is  a  grand  day  for  these  interesting  productions  ;  and 
the  10  latter  will  have  to  he  shown  in  18-10,  to  test  their 
real  merits.  We  will  merely  add  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Judges  in  their  award  wisely  remembered  that 
seedlings  are  not  exhibited  one  against  the  other,  but 
against  varieties  already  out,  except  so  far  as  those  of 
the  present  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  those  of  the  last 
season.  Should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  a  large 
exhibition  of  seedling  Pelargoniums  may  bo  expected 
at  the  Hortieultural  Society's /e/f,  the  generality  of  col- 
lections being  very  backward  this  season. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Oijjects  were  two  collections 
of  Ferns,  several  groups  of  British  plant",  and  collec- 
tions of  British  Orchidacea;  and  other  plants. 


Practical  Treatise  on  the  CuUivation  of  Orchidaceous 

Plants.  By  John  Henshall.  8vo.  Groombridge. 
A  BOOK  so  full  of  absurdity  as  this,  it  is  not  very  often 
our  misfortune  to  take  up.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
such  works  are  unknow-n,  except  among  gardeners, 
Wautof  knowledgeisiu  itselfa  misfortune,  and  we  should 
never  make  it  a  reproach,  e.\cept  to  men  who  have  not 
sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  it,  and  who  have  more- 
over the  vanity  to  belieNe  that,  uotwitlistanding  their 
ignorance,  they  are  capable  of  becoming  the  instructors 
of  others.     For  such  persons  we  have  no  pity. 

3Ir.  Henshall,  in  his  very  first  page,  takes  care  to 
acquaint  his  readers  th.at  he  regards  geograpliical  know- 
ledge as  of  great  importance  ;  indeed,  as  "  the  most 
useful  kind  of  information,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  can  be  acquired  in  relation  to  eultivatable  objects ;" 
.and  he  proceeds  elsewhere  to  display  his  geographical 
knowledge,  by  describing  Malacca  as  "  a  country  of 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  a  large  peninsula, 
growing  vpon  Ike  Tamarind  and  other  lofty  trees;" 
placing  Sierra  Leone  in  the  south-western  parts  of 
Africa  ;  making  Ceylon  one  of  the  Philippines ;  and 
then  again  converting  Sierra  Leone  into  an  island.  By 
way  of  further  acquainting  h\z  readers  with  all  that  can 
be  reqnii-ed  in  this  important  question  of  geography,  he 
also  applies  it  botanicalh-,  and  claps  the  East  Indian 
genus  Eria  into  the  new  world,  Catasetum  and  all  its 
allies  into  India,  E'ddendrum  into  "the  islands  of 
South  A raerica  "  !  and  Dendrochilum,agenus  unknown 
out  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  into  these  same  islands, 
where  he  assures  us  that  the  Indian  Trias  also  grows. 
And  then,  in  order  to  be  still  more  scientific,  he  groups 
his  genera,  and  tells  (he  reader  how  each  group  is  to  be 
managed.  Of  course  one  would  expect  to  find  plants 
with  similar  habits  and  constitutional  peculiarities' asso- 
ciated iu  this  case.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Isochilus  and 
Tetrapeltis,  Scaphyglottis  and  Geodorum,  Plenrothallis 
and  Polystachya,  Burlingtonia  and  Trias,  and  other 
things  about  as  much  alike  as  cockatoos  and  eagles,  .are 
directed  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  !  Need  we 
go  on  2 

KiscellasieouE. 

The  late  Blr.  Griffith We  extract  from  the  Annual 

Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  following  in- 
teresting observations  : — "  It  may  not  be  thought  un- 
fitting that  to  the  melancholy  list  of  these  most  valuable 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  in  the  year  under 
review  been  taken  from  us,  and  who  have  most  justly 
been  mentioned  with  honour,  the  Council  should  add 
the  name  of  William  Griffith,  wltose  death  at  JIalacea, 
on  the  9;li  of  February  last,  has  been  announced  by  the 
last  Mail  from  India,  and  whose  loss  will  be  a  subject  of 
deep  sorrow  to  all  who  either  regard  the  general  in- 
terests of  science,  or  the  local  and  particular  interests  of 
India,  and  above  all,  to  those  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  could  appreciate  his  great 
acquirements  and  his  admirable  qualities.  Jlr.  Griffith 
was  one  of  the  most  aceomphshed  botanists  of  our  day  ; 
with  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  acquisition  "of 
learning  in  his  department,  he  combined  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  enterprise,  such  as  has  been  rarely  equalled, 
great  talents,  and  a  very  remarkable  power  "of  labour, 
arrangement  and  application.  He  was  born  iu  the 
year  1810,  and  was  educated  at  the  London  University. 
He  went  out  to  India  as  an  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
Madras  Establishment,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th 
September,  1832,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  selected 
by  the  Bengal  Government  for  the  examination  of  the 
botany  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  He  was  in  1835 
deputed  to  Assam,  with  Dr.  Jl'Clelland,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  Dr.  Wallich  in  his  inspection  of  the  growth 
of  the  Tea  plant  in  Assam,  and  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  company  with  Dr.  Bayfield,  to  the  then  un- 
explored tracts  which  lie  between  Suddiya  and  Ava, 
upon  the  extreme  frontier  of  our  eastern  territory.  In 
1837  he  accompanied  Captain  Pembertou  on  his  mission 


to  the  wild  countries  of  Boutan.  In  1839  he  was  sent 
with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to  prosecute  inquiries  into 
the  botany  of  Alfghanistan.  In  1841  he  w.as  appointed 
to  the  Jledical  duties  of  Malacca.  In  1842,  upon  Dr. 
Wallich's  absence,  from  illness,  at  the  Cape,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Calcutta,  and  with  the  duties  of  the  Bot.anical 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College  ;  and,  upon  the  return 
of  Dr.  Wallich  from  the  Cape,  he  resumed  his  place  at 
Malacca,  where  he  was  seized  with  disease  of  the  liver, 
and  died  at  the  e.arly  age  of  34,  h.aving  .already  acquired 
a  distinguished  reputation, — having  in  every  capacity 
in  which  he  served  the  Government  received  its  appro- 
bation and  its  thanks  ;  and  having  given  a  promise  of 
such  further  services  to  botanical  science  as  few  have 
had  either  the  opportunity  or  the  talent  of  affording. 
In  all  his  varied  and  extensive  journeys,  his  courage 
and  his  energy  rever  failed  him  ;  whether  in  the  jungles 
of  Assam  or  the  hills  of  Aflghanistau,  he  still  pursued 
his  researches,  undeterred  by  danger,  either  of  disease 
or  of  violence;  and  if  disabled,  as  he  was  more  than  once 
by  fever  and  debility,  his  first  convalescence  found  him 
ever  ready  for  fresh  exertions.  He  had  thus,  by  the 
application  of  extraordinary  powers  of  observation,  and 
in  perquisitions  extending  through  the  vast  regions 
which  have  been  enumerated,  formed  large  and  valu- 
able collections,  and  brought  together  materials  for  a 
great  botanical  work  ;  and  he  looked  W'itli  impatience  to 
a  period  of  repose  for  compiling  a  scientific  Flora  of 
India,  when  he  sunk  under  his  last  fatal  illness.  Per- 
haps no  more  impressive  picture  of  the  energy  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  his  devotion  to  his  favourite 
science,  can  be  given  than  that  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  which  was 
dictated  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  addiessed  to  Dr. 
M'Clelland: — 'I  write  this  by  deputy,  being  seriously 
ill  of  hep.atitis  ;  the  attack  has  been  very  severe,  and  the 
treatiuent  necessarily  active,  so  that  I  am  reduced  to  an 
extreme  state  of  weakness.  Although  my  adviser  does 
not  despair,  still  the  issue  is  doubtful,  and  under  this 
impression  I  commence  a  few  lines  to  you  on  business. 
Mrs.  Griffith  (supposing  the  result  of  this  illness  to  be 
fatal  to  me)  will  bring  up  with  her  all  the  collections  at 
Malacca,  and  they  being  added  to  those  at  the  export 
warehouse,  and  all  having  been  previously  cleaned  and 
packed,  I  leave  to  you  to  present  to  Government,  x'or  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  to  be  Sent  home  without 
any  delay.  As  you  know  the  trouble  I  have  taken  with 
these  collections,  and  the  hopes  I  had  of  making  them 
subservient  to  a  gener.al  scientific  Flora  of  Indi.a,  I  need 
not  impress  on  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  their 
proper  disposal,  and  their  being  brought  properly  before 
the  scientific  public  ;  and  I  would  say  the  same  regard- 
ing my  drawings  and  manuscripts,  which  will  accompany 
my  wife  to  Calcutta,  should  it  so  happen  that  I  leave 
her.  In  all  the  plans  whic&  I  have  consigned  to  your 
execution,  both  regarding  irtj'-wife  and  collections,  I  air 
confident  your  own  feelings  w-ill  prompt  you  to  everj 
exertion  on  my  account.  Asking  God's  blessing  on  you 
and  your  wife,  I  bid  you  good  bye.'  'Thus  far,' con- 
tinues Dr.  Moorhead,  his  medical  attendant,  *  was  wv'ii- 
ten  at  Mr.  Griffith's  dictation,  but  I  grieve  to  say  the 
fatal  result  came  to  pass  yesterday  evening,  Sunday, 
9th  February,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.'  Me7norandj 
on  the  above  ly  Dr.  M'Clelland. —  'To  the  above 
details,  furnished  by  Dr.  Moorhead,  I  may  remark  that 
Jlr.  Griffith's  constitution  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
seemed  greatly  shattered,  his  energies  alone  remaining 
unch.anged.  Exposure  during  his  former  journeys  a:id 
travels  laid  (he  seeds  of  his  faial  malady  in  his  constitu- 
tion, while  his  au.xiety  about  his  pursuits  and  his  zeal 
increased  ;  he  became  care-worn  and  haggard  In  his 
looks,  often  complaining  of  anomalous  symptoms  marked 
by  an  extreme  rapidity  of  pulse,  In  consequence  of  which 
he  had  left  ofi'  wine  for  some  years  past,  and  was  obliged 
to  observe  great  care  and  attention  in  his  diet.  In  A£f- 
ghanistan  he  was  very  nearly  carried  off  by  fever,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject  on  his  former  travels  in  As- 
sam. No  government  ever  had  a  more  devoted  or 
zealous  servant,  and  I  impute  much  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  his  health,  to  his  .attempting  more  than  the 
means  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  to  accomplish  with 
justice  to  himself.'  Although  Sir.  Griffith's  researches 
were  directed  primarily  to  Botanj^,  he  neglected  no  op- 
portunity, during  his  visits  to  various  parts  of  India,  of 
attending  also  to  ether  departments  of  natural  history. 
Of  his  zeal  and  success  in  zoology,  the  collections  which 
he  made  afford  abundant  proof ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  While  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Indus,  he  made,  on  account  of  Go- 
vernment, large  collections  of  mammalia  and  birds, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors,  and  which  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  museum  at  the  India  House.  In  mammalogy  he 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  the  smaller  animals 
of  Affghanistan,  among  which  are  sev^eral  new  to  sci- 
ence ;  but  his  ornithological  collections  are  more  exten- 
sive, having  brought  together  about  600  specimens,  not 
only  from  the  route  of  the  army,  but  from  several 
separate  excursions  to  the  ranges  of  mountains  north  of 
Cabnl.  Besides  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  number 
of  new  species,  the  interest  of  these  collections  consists 
in  their  an'ording,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  several  species  of  birds  found  in  India,  which  has  as 
yet  been  attempted.  Mr.  Griffith  has  also  been  zealous 
and  successful  as  a  collector  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of 
India,  during  his  various  travels :  the  importance  and 
extent  of  these  is  detailed  iu  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal 
of  Natural  History  ;'  and  some  of  his  discoveries  in  en- 


tomology have  been__conmmnicated  to  the  public  by  the 
Rey.F.  W.  Hope,  in"the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  'Trans- 
actions of  the  Liuntcan  Seciely  of  London.'  He  was 
most  especially  remarkable  for  ;!ie  philosophical  spirit; 
in  which  he  invariably  prosecuttd  liia  researches,  and 
for  the  patience  with  which  he  waicbed  the  most  minute 
phenomena  which  appeared  to  him  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  his  investigation.  S-omo  of  his  published 
papers,  especially  those  on  Vegetable  Impregnation,  and 
the  Progressive  Development  of  Organs,  have  never 
been  excelled  and  rarely  equalled,  '['he  merits  ^of  this 
accomplished  naturalist  ai.d  devoted  labourer  in  the  field 
of  scientific  discovery,  were  appreciated  and  fostered  by 
the  noble  president  of  this  Socirtv  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  India,  and  it  is  to  his  lordship's 
kindness  that  the  Society  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  interestmg  parts  of  the  foregoing  communication 
His  loss  has  also  been  recently  noticed  in  terms  of  deep 
regret  by  the  present  Governor-General,  Sir  Ilenrv 
Hardinge,  In  his  Excellences  Address  at  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  honours  and  prizes  at  the  Bengal  Medical 
College.  As  it  is  understood  t'.at  the  whole  of  the  valu- 
able materials  prepared  and  collected  by  Mr.  Griftith  are 
consigned  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  most  confident  hopes  may  be  cherished  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  scientific  world  will  not  be  disappointed 
of  the  full  benefit  which  they  are  calculated  and  were 
intended  by  him  to  confer  on  bot.anical  and  zoulo-'Ical 
knowledge,  and  that  the  irreparable  loss  entailed  on  his 
widow  by  his  early  death,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of 
all  those  hopes  of  fortune,  honour,  and  reward,  which 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  indomitable  energy  were 
sp  well  calculated  to  raise,  will  meet  with  such  allevia- 
tion as,  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Honourable 
Court,  the  great  value  of  his  Labours,  and  the  forlorn  and 
ill-provided  state  of  his  widow  and  family,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  merit." 


Answers — J.  Smarlt.—Mauj  bee-keepers  know  that 
it  is  not  "  a  rare  occiu-rence  to  see  young  bees  from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  1st  of  April."  And  likewise 
that  maggots,  or  young  bees,  are  troublesome  while  they 
are  extracting  honey  from  the  combs  In  autumn.  The 
age  of  working  bees  is  only  about  C  or  7  months.  Sup- 
posing a  hive  in  summer  to  contain  26,000  bees,  their 
deaths  during  wmter,  according  to  Bevan,  would  amount 
to  23,000.  By  your  account  it  would  be  nearly  8  months 
before  others  were  bred  to  fill  tlieh-  places  :  if  so,  how 
could  a  colony  exist  2  The  fact  is,  when  bees  are  in 
good  condition,  they  rear  brood  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  but,  of  course,  much  less  during  cold  weather. 
Although  bees  draw  much  closer  together  iu  winter, 
still  (he  heat  in  the  hive  does  not  exceed  from  60'  to  75", 
whilst  iu  summer  it  ranges  from  90"  to  100°,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  to  130'^.  When  the  heat  is  greater 
the  combs  melt,  and  if  the  brood-cells  w^ere  not  coated 
with  a  tough  substance  thev  would  collapse  sooner, 
being  In  the  centre  of  the  hive.  Much  has  been  said 
respecting  that  substance  being  the  cocoons  from  the 
brood.  _  But  the  larvae  of  bees  form  no  cocoons,  or 
chrysalis  at  all  (I  mean  no  outward  covering,  and  not 
the  change  of  the  grubs  to  the  insects';,  like  those  of 
wasps,  they  only  close  tlie  opening  of  the  cells  ;  more 
protection  is  not  wanted,  if  it  were,  when  the  grubs 
are  so  tight  in  the  cells,  how  could  they  form  cocoons 
round  their  bodies  ?  which  become  bees,  leaving  the 
cells  of  the  same  size  for  the  next  generation.—  w". 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlic  ensuing  Week, 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  COSSEKYATORIES,  ic. 
Orcldiaccous  fioKsc— Continue  to  maintain  tbe  maximum 
tempei-ature  here,  with  copious  supplies  from  the  svringe. 
Some  of  the  free-growing  kinds  will  be  bencflted  bv  increased 
pot.i-oom,  and  those  on  bloclcs  of  wood,  and  in  wii-e  basliets, 
may  have  a  little  additional  Moss  applied  over  the  roots.  Wheii 
vigorous  growth  is  going  on,  never  allow  the  vouilg  .ind  succu- 
lent roots  to  perish  for  want  of  moisture,  wlilch  at  this  season 
they  iu-e  apt  to  do ;  gradually  expose  plants  coming  into 
flower,  to  a  colder  temperatui-0  if  you  desire  to  enjoy  them 
for  any  length  of  time.  Geranlam  ifoMCj:.— Shade  the  blooms 
as  they  expand,  and  lower  the  temperatm-e  as  far  as  practicable 
toprolong  their  beauty;  those  desirous  of  obtaining  new  vari- 
eties with  greater  certaintj",  should  protect  them- with  canvas 
from  bees  and  other  insects  which  are  likely  to  intermix 
the  kinds.  Much  care  is  requisite  in  this  respect,  for  even  .at 
best  the  hopes  of  the  most  assiduous  are  IVnstrated,  Supply 
them  generously  with  w-.ater,  and  occasionally  with  Uqnid 
mamu-e,  Forciug  Pit.— Tliis  pit  may  he  profitably  filled  -nith 
numerous  ornamental  plants  requiring  the  aid  of  additional 
wai-mth  to  bring  them  kindly  into  bloom  ;  among  these  may  be 
classed  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Hydrangeas,  Gardenias,  &c.'A-c. 
I  ropagation  of  Geraniums  may  be  also  cai-ried  on  at  the  same 
time  m  tliis  pit,  as  well  as  of  many  kinds  of  soft-wooded 
plants. — A. 

II,— FLOWER-GARDEJf  AND  SHRUBBERIES, 
The  Banksian  Rose  under  glass  is  now  going  cut  of  bloom, 
and  shoidd  be  pruned  at  once  quite  elose'to  the  old  wood,  ia 
order  to  insure  a  good  bloom  next  vear,  cai-efullv  leaving  aU 
the  strong  young  wood  of  tliis  yeai-,  that  is  well  pla"ced.  Plants 
out  of  doors  must  not  however  be  cut  until  the  blossoms  make 
their  appearance,  when  all  v.-eak  wood  should  be  removed. 
Early.planted  beds  in  the  flower-garden  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  hoeing  them  slightly  over  to  loosen  the  surface,  after 
the  heavy  showers  of  rain,  but  do  not  r.ake  them  for  a  few  days. 
Thin  out  annuals,  and  transplant  choice  kinds.  Mow  Grass 
law-ns  regularly  dui'ing  this  growing  weather.  Clip  edgings, 
.and  endeavour  to  reader  the  whole  neat  in  appearance.  "Where  - 
the  soil  is  poor  and  the  lawn  looks  bad,  a  thin  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  would  have  an  astonishing  effect ;  apply  it  in 
moist  weather.  Plant  out  into  borders  Salvias,  Lupines,  scarlet 
and  other  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  or  any  of  the  ovei-plus 
plants  after  the  beds  are  filled  up,  taldng  care  not  to  crowd  too 
much.  Pits  and  Frames.— Shift  specimen  plants  as  often  as 
they  i-equii-e  it,  shade  a  little  during  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  attend  carefully  to  watering  ;  give  manure-- 
water  to  such  plants  as  ha-\e  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  hut  not 
too  frequently.  Let  the  liquid  not  be  too  sti'ong,  and  let  it  be- 
as  clear  as  possible  :  man.v  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  frequent 
an  application  of  manure-water, — B.  , ; 
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III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
PolmnViuses  and  Auriculas  must  have  the  same  attention  and 
manag:ement  as  directed  last  Aveek.  Tulips. — "When  out  of 
bloom,  the  top  cover  may  be  removed,  and  let  the  plants  have 
all  the  weather  ;  break  off  the  capsules  where  seed  is  not  re- 
quired. Carnations.  —  Tie  these  carefully  as  they  advance. 
Seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  in  beds,  Avhen  they  have  attained 
sufficient  size.  jHinks.  —  Where  intended  for  exhibition,  the 
buds  must  be  removed,  and  only  two  or  three  allowed  to  each 
S  ;em.'  Prepare|beds  for  pipings,  tfce.  Pansics. — Continue  to  put  out 
seedlings,  this  showery  weather  being  peculiarly  congenial  to  the 
young  plants.  Hamtnciduscs. — Keep  the  beds  tree  from  weeds  ; 
occasionally  examining  the  plants,  see  the  soil  is  not  cracked, 
so  that  the  crowns  are  exposed  to  tlie  au\  Daldias. — Put  all 
the  stakes  down,  and  as  the  plants  lengthen,  tie  them  with 
matting, — O, 

IV.— PINERIES,  YINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — Those  who  want  a  continual  succession,  and  more 
especially  those  who  want  very  early  fi'uit  in  the  ensuing  year, 
■wUl  do  w-ell  to  give  a  few  of  the  forward  and  strong  succes- 
sional  Queens,  or  other  kinds,  a  shift  into  full-sized  frmting- 
pots  at  this  time.  They  may  be  expected  to  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  by  the  end  of  October,  and  will,  under  proper 
treatment,  prove  "good  shows  "in  the  end  of  December  and 
through  January.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  Pines  to 
show  ai-ises  from  not  gii'ing  the  final  shift  in  due  time,  or  from 
being  guided  by  rules  without  a  principle.  Vineries. — Those 
late  vineries  which  have  now  set  their  crops,  will  requii-e  a  re- 
turn to  humidity,  and  other  matters,  suspended  on  account  of 
the  blooming  period.  Suffer  the  leaders  to  ramble  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  keeping  in  action  a  considerable  volume  of  new  root, 
but  keep  the  laterals  frequently  stopped  on  those  side-shoots  or 
spurs  carr;^'ing  the  principal  fruit.  Persist  in  the  use  of  sul- 
phur, for  fear  of  the  red-spider  :  I  do,  and  I  never  find  the  red- 
spider  troublesome.  I  will  shortly  I'etm-n  to  the  sulphur  sub- 
ject. Peaches  as  before.  Beware  of  insects  ;  take  care  of  inside 
roots  as  regards  moistm'e  ;  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity, 
increase  the  air.  Figs. — Stop  young  wood  as  before,  as  well  as 
other  matters. — JO. 

Y.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Sardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Proceed  with  tliinning  the 
superabundant  shoots  of  wall  trees,  and  nail  those  that  are 
necessary  to  be  laid  in.  By  frequently  going  over  these  trees, 
confusion  is  prevented,  and  on  the  whole  a  saving  of  time  will 
be  the  result.  The  fruit  must  be  well  tliinned,  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  fine.  This  applies  to  the  fruit  of  Pears  as  well  as 
to  that  of  stone-fruit,  taking  care  to  leave  those  that  may  now 
be  seen  to  take  the  lead  in  swelling.  The  shoots  of  Pears 
should  uot  yet  be  cut  back,  otherwise  the  buds  that  ought  to 
remain  as  such  to  form  fruit-spui-s  will  be  induced  to  break  into 
shoots.  They  ought,  however,  to  have  as  much  fight  as 
possible  ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  advanced  of  the  fore-right 
shoots  should  be  stopped  by  merely  cutting  off  an  inch  or  two 
from  their  points.  It  is  now  a  good  tune  to  scrub  the  stems  of 
finiit-trees  infested  with  scale,  for  the  young  broods  are  issuing 
from  their  fastnesses,  and  are  as  naked  and  tender  as  mites. 
Kitchen  Garden. — Dress  Asparagus  beds  with  manure-water  or 
common  salt :  5  lbs.  of  the  latter  to  a  rod  will  do  good,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  the  application  of  double  the  quantity. 
Sow  some  early  long-pod  Beans,  and  top  those  in  flower.  Sow 
also  Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  Endive, 
Broccoli,  and  Cauliflower.  Plant  out  Cauliflowers,  German 
Greens,  Celery,  Lettuces,  and  other  crops  from  the  seed-beds  as 
the  plants  become  fit.  Earth  up  Potatoes,  thin  Cardoons, 
Parsnips,  CaiTots,  Beet. — E. 

YI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — See  last  week's  directions.  Nursery. 
— Remove  the  clay  from  growing  grafts,  and  retie  and  stake 
them  where  necessary ;  remove  suckers  from  grafted  and 
budded  stocks ;  destroy  weeds  ;  and  diligently  guax'd  against 
the  depredations  of  birds  and  vermin. — F. 
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The  highest  temperature  during   the  above  period  occurred  on  the  12ih 
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N'otices  to  Correspondents, 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
IS  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  OS. 

Auriculas— ,73/ i?— Six  fine  sliow  Auriculas  are,  green-edged  : 
Page's  Champion,  and  Lee's  Col.  Taylor.  Grey-edged  :  Ken- 
yon's  Ringleader,  and  OUver's  Lovely  Ann.  White-edged  ■ 
Taylor's  Glory,  and  Leigh's  Bright  Venus. '- 

Bishop  Auckland— IF  .?.  Darlington—'SYQ  are  not  at  liberty  to 
give  you  the  infonnation  you  desire. 

Books — R  H  C— All  the  information  that  can  be  required  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Journal.     There  is  no  work  specially  on  the 

-fiubject  that   we  can   recommend. J  B  L — Try  Knight's 

*'  Guide  to  Service,  the  Gardener,"  lately  pubhshed.  You  will 
hardly  get  more  information  within  the  price  you  name.  Add 
Paxton's  "  Cottagers'  Calendar,"  and  you  will  be  set  up,  as  a 
beginner. 

Camellias — M  A  B  and  G  D — This  disease  appears  in  both 
cases  to  be  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  under 
canvass.  It  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  but  appears  to  be 
traceable  to  over-watering  and  a  low  temperature  ;  oui-  cold 
spring  without  sun  will  account  for  the  latter,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  you  will  find  the  di-ainage  of  your  pots 
completely  out  of  order.  Just  compare  the  balls  with  the 
statement  made  by  "  Dui'o"  a  few  weeks  since. 

Composts — G  X> — Certainly  quicklime  will  rid  you  of  yom- 
grubs,  and  improve  your  compost  into  the  bargain. 

Cotton — T  G — We  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject  ;  and  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  letter.  But  are  you 
not  aware  that  the  East  India  Company  has  recently  incurred 


large  charges  in  bettering  the  Cotton  cultivation  in  India, 
by  sending  out  American  seeds  and  American  planters  ?  and 
that  the  quality  of  Indian  Cotton  has  become  very  greatly 
improved  in  consequence  ?  You  will  find  plenty  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society  of  India. 
Exhibitions— i>il/i(rmf/ — Such  inquh-ies  as  yours  can  only  be 
answered  after  actual  inspection  at  the  time  when  the  award 
was  made.  Your  3S  plants  may  have  been  inferior  in  point 
of  cultivation  to  your  neighbom"'s  17.  The  result  a  month 
afterwards  may  have  been  reversed,  and  yet  be  just ;  for  your 
plants  may  have  improved,  and  his  deteriorated.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  call  Melia  Azedarach  an  out-door  plant  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  may  be  so  in  the  milder  cHmate  of  Cork.  It 
is  hardy  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  If  the  judges  rejected  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant  they 
were  certainly  v^Tong,  because,  although  capable   of  living 

out-of-doors,   it   only  flourishes  under  glass, A  Kovice — 

Gardeners  are  admitted  gratis,  and  by  the  order  of  any 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  at  the  Chismck  Shows,  before  half-past 
8  in  the  morning,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  till  10.  We  pre- 
sume that  no  difficulty  exists  in  the  matter  at  other  Exhi- 
bitions. At  Chiswick  any  respectable  man,  who  is  known  to 
be  a  gardener,  is  admitted  before  half-past  8,  even  although 
he  has  not  an  order  from  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  All  the 
good  gardens  round  London  are  accessible  to  respectable 
gardeners. 
FnNGi — S  F  W—We  will  make  inquiry,  and  tell  you  next  week. 

We  never  met  vrith  such  a  case. 
Gbeenhouses — A  Constant  Header — We  presume  that  for  such 
purposes  as  you  name  you  will  have  heat  enough  ;  to  work 
such  tanks  you  should  have  one  of  the  fuU-sized  boilers.  The 
arrangements  are  good,  provided  you  have  side-lights  ;  but  if 
not,  the  glass  roof  is  too  far  off  the  beds  for  forced  flowers. 
We  fear  that  your  freestone  tanks  will  be  too  damp  for 
winter  service,  and  therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry 
an  iron  pipe  round  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
air  if  necessary.  Experience  shows  that  in  general  all 
permeable  materials  employed  in  tank-building  are  too 
damp  except  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  a  high  tempe- 
ratui'e.  You  have  not  provided  ventilation;  can't  you  open 
passages  in  the  wall  just  below  the  tanks,  and  adapt  doors  to 
them,  so  as  to  open  or  shut  them  at  jjleasure  ?  We  do  not 
know  how  galvanised  u-on  gutters  stand;  it  is  said  that  they 
give  way  at  the  joints. 
Insects — M  iriT— Sprinkle  the  holes  from  whence  the  crickets 
is.sue  with  plenty   of  spii'its  of  turpentine,   and  tell  us  the 

result  when  you  have  repeated  it  for  a  foi'tnight.  P. JVL 

— Worms  ai-e  so  numei'ous  in  the  earth  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
subdue  them,  neither  is  it  desirable  at  all  times,  as  they  are 
Yery  useful ;  hand-picking  is  the  best  remedy,  if  they  be  in- 
convenient ;  soot,  lime,  and  salt  are  also  good  applications. 
The  Centipedes  you  sent  need  cause  you  no  alai-m  ;  they  never 
injure  healthy  crops.  Your  garden,  in  all  probability,  wants 
draining,  and  the  vegetation  of  many  seeds  has  been  greatly 
retarded  by  the  cold  spring.     Trench  your  land  well  next 

autumn.  P. Tkorpelands — The  worms  are  the  larvce  of  the 

Elater  lineatus,  and  of  some  gnat  of  the  genus  Tipula.  P. 

"  — "  —  Yom-  Copper  Beech  appears  to  be  infested  ^rith 
aphides,  but  your  unprotected  leaves  were  so  crushed,  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  it  be  an  aphis,  great 
trouble  and  perseverance  Aiill  be  required  to  get  rid  of  it, 
viz.,  repeatedly  dusting  the  leaves  with  powdered  Tobacco.  P. 
G  W  P — Youi"  Lettuces  are  attacked  by  the  true  wire- 
worm,  whose    histoiy,  &c.  you  will  find  in  p.  344.   P. 

W  R — It  is  the  Coccus  Rosas  wliich  infests  your  tree.  Nothing 
will  extii'pate  it  but  scrajiing  the  insects  ofi'  and  burning 
them.     The  tree  should  then  be  painted  over  ^dth  a  tliickish 

coat  of  Tobacco-water,  lime,  soot,  and  clay.  P. W  W  T — 

If  you  will  send  us  some  of  the  beetles  infesting  the  Larch 
trees  we  shall  be  enabled  to  answer  your  inquiries  ;  without 

them  we  can  say  nothing.  jB. Suh — If  your  Roses  are  in 

pots,  the  most  effectual  way  of  kilhng  the  green-fly  infesting 
them  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a  frame,  and  to  smoke  them 
with  Tobacco  ;  but  if  they  are  growing  in  the  open  air,  give 
those  infested  a  good  syringing  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas  works,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  measure  of 
water.  Two  or  three  syringings  with  this  will  effectually  kill 
the  insects,  and  the  plants  will  be  refreshed  and  invigorated 

by  the  operation. J: F  IT^If  the   insects  attacldug    yom- 

Gooseberry  bushes  are  Gooseben-y  caterpillars,  they  may  be 
effectually  killed  by  the  application  of  white  Hellebore  powder.  J 
Mancee — M  S — We  apprehend  that  1  lb.  of  good  guano,  mLxed 
well  with  good  pasture-mould,  would  make  an  excellent 
Melon  soil.  There  is  nothing  that  Melons  like  better  than 
pigeon's  dung,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  guano.  It 
is  vei'y  likely  that  the  brewer's  grains  caused  your  Melons  to 
grow  much  faster  than  they  could  consolidate  their  tissue,  for 
whenever  that  happens,  such  consequences  as  you  describe 
ensue.  Probably  you  would  have  found  henejit  by  using  only 
half  the  quantity  actually  employed. 
MoKPHOLOGT — T  B  Elliot— Ih-Q  Fuclisia  is  very  subject  to  de- 
rangement  of   the   floral 


Polyanthus — J  2>f  P — Procure  the  following  six  varieties  : 
Fierson's  Alexander,  Buck's  George  the  Fourth,  Hufton's 
Squire  Ray,  Cox's  Regent,  Hufton's  Lord  Rancliffe,  and 
Clegg's  Earl  Grey.'-' 

Stocks — Modesia — We  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Brompton  stocks 
at  different  ages,  and  have  always  considered  the  three  or 
four-year-old  seed  the  best.  We  have  raised  plartits  from 
seed  nine  years  old,  but  the  plants  never  grow  luxuiiantly  ; 
the  seed  should  be  pei'fectly  ripened,  and  left  in  the  pods 
until  it  is  wanted  for  sowing.  F. 

TB0FFLES — JL  £■— Next  week. 

Miscellaneous— iVeseift  will  find  fall  and  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  natm-al  history  of 
the  Bible  in  the  "Bible  Cyclopaidia,"  a  most  useful  book. 
The  locusts  were  probably  the  insect  so  called;  some  think 
they  were  the  pods  of  the  Carob  tree  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  saying  that  they  were  any  kind  of  root.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  forbidden  fruit  was  ;  possibly  the  Orange ; 
for  the  region  in  wliicli  Eden  was  placed  is  close  to  the  native 
country  of  that  fruit.  We  do  not  understand  the  question  about 
rain.     Animalcules  are  animals  living  in  water,   and  too 

small  to  be  seen  \rithont  the  aid  of  a  microscope. MG — - 

The  complaint  of  "  W."  is  not  the  only  one  we  have  received. 
We  rarely  see  cut  flowers  exliibited  at  Chisvrick,  except  in  the 
case  of  Roses  and  florists' flowers.  They  are  there  shown  in 
pipes  or  in  jars  of  water.  But  by  far  the  best  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  displaying  them  in  shallow  pans  of  glass.  A  good 
deal  of  taste  is,  however,  required  to  ai'range  them  well  in 
that  way.  As  to  the  floristes  ambulantes,  we  have  done  our 
duty  to  the  public  by  exposing  them  ;  and  if  the  public  will 
not  do  its  duty  to  itself  by  discountenancing  them  we  cannot 
help  it.  Siu'ely  an  Aberdeen  man  is  too  wary  to  be  done. —  ■ 
Querist — No  Stock  has  yet  been  discovered  on  which  the 
Chinese  Wistaria  can  be  grafted  ;  it  would  probably  take  on 
the  North  American  species.  Your  Lahm'num  is  a  curious 
variety,  called  in  the  nurseries  by  the  absiu-d  name  of  the 
"scarlet;"  it  is  continually  sporting.  Wall-trained  Fear- 
trees  are  always  too  much  pruned  ;  we  should  do  nothing 
with  them  during  summer,  except  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
their  new  shoots  in  the  middle  of  August.  Crocuses,  &c. 
may  be  advantageously  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  open 
border  while  in  fliower,  and  afterwards  removed  to  make 
room  for  other  plants.  Divide  Gentianella  in  the  early  spring-. 
Layer  Rhododendrons  when  the  wood  is  ripening.  Cloacine 
is  best  disinfected  by  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  ;  see  p.  555, 

1844. -SKt- Melons  requii-e  to  be  set  in  the  same  way  as 

Cucumbers.  Too  much  moistm'e  and  too  little  heat  is,  pos- 
sibly, the  cause  of  their  damping  off  after  they  have  been  set. 

In  either  case  the  remedy  is  apparent,  t G^iS^^If  you 

have  set  yom-  Melons,  they  have  been  kept  too  cold  and  damp, 

which  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  evil.  J A  HA — We  never 

name  florists'  flowers.'' /  T — Green's  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land Calceolaria  has  been  described  as  a  large  flower,  with 
white  ground,  pink  eye,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  spotted.'- 

G  -D — Parsley  foi'ms  the  best  garnish  and  the  best  edging 

for  a  kitchen-garden  ;  but  it  is  not  used  for  dessert.  We  can 
suggest  nothing  better  than  Strawberry  leaves. 


organs,  and  often  affords 
excellent  Morphological 
evidence.  Such  a  case  is 
found  in  the  annexed  cut, 
which  is  something  like 
yom-s.  In  this  case  the 
calyx  is  dislocated,  and 
has  altogether  lost  one  of 
its  sepals  ;  two  are  in  the 
usual  condition,  or  nearly 
so  ;  but  the  fourth,  thrown 
out  of  its  place,  is  exactly 
half-way  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  leaf.  Such  a 
case  is  what  is  called  re- 
trograde metamorphosis. 
If  the  change  had  gone 
much  further,  the  flower 
would  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  branch,  -nith 
a  few  straggling  petals  at 
the  upper  end, 

Naioes  of  Plants — C'/'— Your  so-called  scarletLaburnum  has 
produced  one  of  its  usual  sports,  in  the  form  of  a  branch  of 
Cytisus  purpureus.  You  will  find  the  history  of  this  produc- 
tion at  p.  325  of  oui*  volume  for  1841. A  B—1,  Lapeyi'ousia 

anceps  ;    2,    Saponaria  ocymoides,   perfectly  hardy,      Lime- 
trees  will  begin  to  flower  in  six  or  seven  years  after  being 

planted  ;  or  even  sooner  in  warm  dry  soil. JS  8 — Tecoma 

velutina,  a  fine  thing,  quite  new,  and  worth  money. WW  W 

— Ajuga  reptans. A  Notice — Asarum  europaeum. 

Pansies — -S*. —  Some  varieties  appear  to  be  constitutionally 
weaker  than  others  ;  but  we  have  seen  this  season  many  which 
have  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  you  describe. 
The  evil  arises  from  the  extremely  cold  winds  and  dry 
weather  we  have  had  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  plants 
you  mention  are  evidently  of  more  delicate  habit  than  the 
others  ;  and  it  singularly  happens  that  five  out  of  the  seven 
are  similarly  affected  in  our  own  collection.  We  have  begun 
to  use  an  infusion  of  sheep-dung  in  rain-water,  which  has 
evidently  a  good  effect,  acting  as  a  gentle  stimulant.  W. 
Paulownia— >r— This  plant  is  hardy,  and  in  a  cold  part  of 
Warwickshii'e  will  doubtless  flourish  without  the  protection 
of  a  wall,  but  in  very  hard  winters  it  will  have  its  flower- 
buds  killed,  as  happened  this  year  at  Paris. 
Pinks — J  MP — Norman's  Hem-y,  Defiance,  BroTiii's  Garland, 
Eclipse,  Acre's  Lord  Brougham,  Creed's  President,  Garret's 
Alpha,  Ibbet's  Triumphant,  Barret's  Conqueror,  Hodge's 
Gem,  Legg's  Prince  Albert,  and  White's  Warden.'- 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolarias— CJ/—NOS.  9,  11,  16,  17,  26,  45,  46,  47,  99— these 
are  very  common  sorts,  such  as  every  person  is  in  the  habit 
of  obtaining  from  seed.  2,  4,  6,  7,  80,  107,  205,  210,  213,  10,  12, 
90,  100,  105,  115,  200,  201,  are  spotted  varieties  all  upon  yel- 
low grounds,  large,  handsome,  and  vei-y  varied  in  their 
markings,  the  latter  eight  numbers  being  the  choice  sorts. 
15  is  very  good  and  novel  in  colour.  95  is  also  a  good  dark 
self;  and  29  and  43  are  good  varieties  with  blotches,  but  not 
new.  These  seedUngs  have  been  finely  grown,  many  of  them 
are  very  large,  measiu'ing  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
They  exhibit  no  improvement  in  the  general  fbrm ;  they  are 
a  little  too  flat  in  front,  and  in  the  larger  sorts  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  is  too  much  indented.     The  chief  merit  in  these 

seedlings  consists  in  their  size  and  brilliancy.* J  T — The 

seedhngs  you  have  sent  are  extremely  pretty  specimens  of  the 
spotted  sorts  ;  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  others  we 
have  seen.  No.  1  &  Wis  beautiful  inform,  colovu',  and  mark- 
ing.    2,  3,  and  4,  the  dark  sorts,  are  very  good  ;  and  5,  6,  7, 

the  light  flowers,  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  others.''' 

WWW^G  and  12  are  dingy  and  colom-less  varieties.  24,  7, 
and  10,  are  much  better  ;  but  in  these  the  blotches  of  colour 
^;^■ant  decision  at  the  edge.  1,  11,  9,  are  better  still,  the  edge 
of  the  blotches  being  cleaner  and  moi*e  decided.  8  is  a  deli- 
cate flower,  not  good  in  form ;  3,  sho\'4'y  ;  5,  good  in  eveiy- 
thing  but  the  outline,  which  is  too  indented  ;  these  are  most 
of  them  shoivy  greenhouse  varieties,   generally   too   flat  in 

front  of  the  bloom. "-^^ J  ir— No.  1  is  your  best  seedling,  a 

clear  yellow,  of  good  shape.    Next  to  this  No.  3  ;  2  and  4  not 

uncommon.''" A  S  A — Your  seedlings  are  common  soi'ts  of 

the  spotted  varieties  ;   similar  flowers  have  been  repeatedly 

raised  by  different  growers.''' HA  S — Your  seedling  is  a 

very  good  flower ;    but  so  similar  to  others  in  colour  and 
marking,  that  mthout  comparison  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  difference.'^' 
Cineharias— J  J  F—'No.  2  is  the  only  seedling  worth  saving 
among  those  sent ;  3  is  very  pretty,  but  this,  vrith  5,   are  too 

small;  4  and  1  are  common.* W  W  W—THo.  1  is  pretty, 

but  a  repetition  ;  2,  which  is  a  rich  crimson,  with  broad  petals, 
has  the  petals  placed  iiTegularly  round  the  centre  ;  3  is  too 
small.'' 
Fansies — F  C— The  Pansies  you  have  sent  are  poor  flowers 
compared  to  those  now  grown.    No  2  is  the  best ;  3  and  1  want 

substance  and  form.'^' H  T  .S*— -Your  seedhng  has  rough 

edges  to  the  petals,  the  union  of  the  margin  round  the  lower 
petals  vrith  the  ground  colour  is  too  blun-y,  and  the  sugar- 
loaf  points  of  eolom-  in  the  lip  run  into  the  lower  mark  of 

the  eye  :  form  and  substance  good.* GP — In  the  specimen 

you  have  sent  the  flower  is  defective  at  the  union  of  the  side 
petals  above  the  eye,  the  margin  in  one  of  them  leaving  off 
too  soon  ;  the  pencilling  from  the  eye  also  mixes  too  much 
vdih  the  marginal  colom-  on  the  lip  ;  it  also  wants  round- 
ness.'^'.  L — A  uniform  rich  yellow,  with  striated  centre,  fine 

in  colour,  but  rough  on  the  edges,  and  the  flower  altogether 

wants  roundness.'''"" J  C — Your  dark  velvety-purple  self  is 

a  first-rate  flower,  in  form,  coloui',  substance,  and  textm-e.*" 
G  P — There  are  many  flowers  out  similar  to  youi-  seed- 
ling, better  in  substance,  form,  and  in  the  character  of  the 

eye.'^' C  F — The  seirated  character  of  the  edges  of  the 

petals  of  your  seedhng  are  fatal  to  it  as  a  show  flower,  and 
the  marginal  colour  also  appears  to  be  uncertain ;  in  other 

qualities  it  is  a  good  flower.*. CM — Youi*  seedling  is  too  ■ 

faint  and  undecided  in  coloui* ;  it  is  of  no  use."'- 
Pelaegoniums — C  .AT— Your  seedhng  is  a  pretty  little  flower  for 

a  bouquet,  but  for  no  other  purpose.''' Flos — There  is 

nothing  unconmion  in  the  colour  of  your  seedhng,  and  it  is 

deficient  both  in  form  and  substance.'''^ A  Peader — ^Z>  is 

common  in  colour,  and  the  petals  turn  back  too  much.  3/ is 
a  better  flower,  but  the  upper  petals  want  substance  and 
flatness  ;  they  are  too  cinimpled,  the  colour  wants  steadiness, 
and  both  flowers  have  the  top  petals  thin  and  uneven  at  the 
edge.* 
Petunias — JD — In  foi-m  and  colour  your  dark  seedhng  is  a 
very  fine  variety,  superior  to  the  white,  which  wants  pmity 
and  substance.* 
Rhododendron — JJD — Neither  of  your  seedlings  ai'e  good  spe- 
cimens ;  the  flowers  are  small,  common  in  colom*,  not  well 
foiTued,  and  deficient  in  briUiancy.* JF> — the  great  draw- 
back to  yoiu-  seedling  Rhododendron  is  the  badness  of  its 
form,  the  divisions  in  the  corolla  being  too  deep,  and  the 
segments  too  narrow  ;  the  coloiu*  is  good,  and  the  marking  in 
the  upper  part  very  dark  and  showy.* 
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pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  theh- 
Vy  Repository,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxfobd  Street, 
LosDo.v,  a  great  variety  of  tile  following  articles  for  tlie 
Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  :— Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
■Iron  lliclistands.  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Cllair.s,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  Idnds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agrivcnitural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers.  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wii'e  Work,  botli  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Plower  Stakes,  G.irden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,   and  best   Wii-e  for 

Strained  AViro  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
■upon  the  most  improved  priniijile,  ultliei*  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  coniluni^d,  wliiuh  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street.  Oxfoed  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  ivhert 
every  information  may  bo  obtained. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,   1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbd.vesdav,      June  11— Agricti'tural  Societyi  f  England. 
Thursday,        June  12— AsriLultural  Imp,  Si-c.of  Ireland. 
■^Vbdnksdav,     June  1(1— AjjriciiltiirHl  Society  of  Enniand. 
Thuksdav,        June  19— Agiicultural  Imp.Sot:.  of  Ireland. 


June    9  -Darlington 
T  .-„  ,„  f  Wreniham 

.June^l3|s,„ke  Ferry 
T , .  I  Cardiff 

r  Wenlocb 
Juiie.l6<W.  Hereford 
CCireinjester 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


June  lej™'/"?"'' 

fHochtVird  Hundred 
June  iT<  Framlinfihain 

{  Isle  ofThanet 
Tiinp  mi  Grnve  Ferry        ^ 
June  IStBlofieldand  Walsham 


The  attention  of  the  agricultural  public  has  lately 
been  attracted  to  the  Action  of  Bones  dissolved 
IN  SuLPHUKic  OR  Muriatic  Acid  as  an  economical 
-fertiliser  of  the  Turnip  crop. 

Several  interesting'  papers  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  late  Numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
llo3'al  Agricultural  Society.  Jn  one  of  these,  Mr. 
PfSEY  calls  attention  to  the  experiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  himself,  and  others,  as  bearing 
promise  that  the  application  offers  us  one  of  the 
most  important  savings  ever  held  out  in  the  use  of 
manure.  And  in  a  paper  on  the  Action  and  Ap- 
plication of  the  Manure,  Mr.  Hannam  discusses 
the  theory  upon  which  the  practice  is  based  ;  the 
experiments  by  which  it  is  supported ;  and  the 
means  of  making  it  generally  useful. 

The  subject  has,  however,  been  brought  still 
more  prominently  forward  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a  few 
weeks  ago.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pusey  called 
attention  to  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Hannam  "  On 
■the  Theory  of  the  Action  and  the  Practical  Appli- 
cation of  Bones  as  a  Manure  for  the  Turnip  Crop," 
as  containing  the  results  of  "the  best  experiment 
"ever  made  in  agriculture,  and  some  points  of  so 
much  importance,  at  the  present  season  when  the 
•time  for  sowing  Turnips  was  at  hand,  that  he  felt 
anxious  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  com- 
municating the  facts  to  the  members  for  their 
guidance."  Mr.  Pusey  then  adverted  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  economical  and  efficient  employment 
of  bones  as  a  manure,  when  dissolved  by  maceration 
in  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  stated  that  Mr.  Hannam's 
inquiries  not  only  illustrated  many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  action, 
and  the  practical  economy  of  bone  manure  gene- 
rally, but  also  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  previous 
investigations  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
using  dissolved  bones  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elucidated  several  points  bearing  upon  their  prepa- 
ration and  efficient  use  which  it  was  highly  essential 
to  know.  Mr.  Hannam's  Essay  not  being  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Pusey  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  it,  illustrative  of  its  superiority  in  economy 
and  effects  ;  of  the  sort  and  quantity  of  bones  to  be 
used ;  the  sort  of  acid ;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  to  be  employed  with  best  results  ;  and  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  quantity 
of  acid,  and  the  proportions  of  water  hitherto  em- 
ployed might  be  diminished  without  injurious  effects ; 
that  a  perfect  solution  of  the  particles  of  the  bone 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  several  otlier 
conclusions,  deduced  from  Mr.  Hannam's  investi- 
gations, all  of  which  materially  promote  the  economy 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  appUcation. 

Communications  which  appeared  lately  in  our 
oolumns,  condemning  alike  the  theoretical  and  prac- 


tical deductions  come  to  on  the  subject,  render  an 
exposition  of  this  subject  in  both  of  these  aspects 
the  more  necessary ;  and  this  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  give. 

The  theory  of  the  action  (if  dissolved  bones  is  thus 
statcdby  Mr.  Pusey,  (Roy.  Joifrnal,  vol.  iv.  p. 408): — 
"  Bones  may  be  roughly  stated  to  consist  of  fat, 
of  jelly,  and  of  an  earthy  matter  called  phosphate  of 
lime.  When  they  were  first  employed  as  manure  it 
was  doubtful,  of  course,  to  which  of  those  substances 
they  owed  their  beneficial  efl'ect,  and  many  persons 
were  unwilling  to  purchase  bones  which  had  been 
boiled,  and  had  consequently  lost  their  grease.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  boiled  bones  were  as 
good  manure  as  those  that  were  unboiled.  There 
still  remained  in  the  boiled  bones  two  substances 
either  of  which  might  be  their  active  principle.  But 
Sphengel  states  that  he  found  bones  which  had 
been  burnt  still  act  as  manure  ;  and  Mr.  Han- 
nam has  tried  the  same  experiment  with  the  same 
result.  Now,  as  fire  drives  out  of  the  lione  the  solid 
jelly  which  holds  it  together,  there  remains  only 
the  earthy  matter  behind,  thus  proved  to  be  the 
manuring  substance.  This  being  phosphate  of  lime, 
chemistry  suggested  that,  since  lime  was  in  so  small 
a  quantity,  the  phosphoric  acid  united  with  it  must 
be  the  true  manure  contained  in  bones,  and  that  if 
that  lime  was  taken  from  it  by  sulphuric  acid  the 
phosphoric  acid,  thus  set  free,  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  its  immediate  activity." 

With  this  view,  so  far  as  burnt  or  dry  bones  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Hannam,  in  the  prize  Essay    we 
have  already   alluded   to,   fully   concurs.      Where 
fresh  bones  are  to  be  employed,  the  beneficial  efiect 
is,  he  says,  still  greater.     In  fresh   bones  he  proves 
that  both  the  animal  matter,  and  the  earthy  phos- 
l)hates    are,   if  used  separately,  potent  fertilisers ; 
but  yet,  if  used  in  natural  union,  their  conjoint  effect 
is  not  only  not  equal  to  the  sura  of  both  their  in- 
dividual efl'ects,  but  in  many  cases  less  than  would 
arise  from  the  use  of  one  constituent  of  the  bone 
alone.     This  we,  in  our  last  volume,  showed  to  be 
the  case,  by  a  reference  to  experiments.  To  account 
for  this  anomal}',  which  his  own  experiments  have 
often  developed,   Mr.   Hannam   contends  that  the 
union  of  the  fat  with  the  earthy  part  of  the  bone, 
prevents  the  access  of  the  water  and  the  organic  acids 
of  the  soil,  into  the  structure  of  the  bone,  and  thus 
retards  alike  the  decomposition  of  the  gelathie,  and 
of  the  phosphates.     In  support  of  this,  he  instances 
the  fact  that  bones,  however  long  they  have  been 
buried,  do  not  begin  to  disintegrate  or  lose  their 
form  until  the  oil  has  escaped  from  them ;  and  that 
this,  in  many  cases,  is  not  till  after  very  many  years. 
Another  point  which  he  cites  as  evidence  is  the  form 
in  which  common  jiractice  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
in  which  to  apply  bones — fine  dust ;  in  which  form 
the  particles   are  so    small,   that  the  atmosphere, 
water,  and  the  other  agents  of  decomposition  in  the 
soil  can  overcome  the  presence  of  the  oil,  and  render 
the  earthy  constituents  speedily   soluble.      Upon 
these  grounds  he   argues  that  "  a  means  by  which 
the  animal  and  the  earthy  part  of  bone-manure  may 
each  be  made  to  serve  its  own  peculiar  purpose  in 
the  vegetable  economy  without  injury  to  the  other, 
so  .as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  animal  part  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  the  crop,  or  of  the  phosphates 
by   their   not  being  ready  for  the  roots,  is  highly 
necessary.   And  as  our  present  use  of  crushed  bones 
is  an  advance  towards  this  end,  compared  with  our 
previous  practice   of  using  large  quantities  in  an 
unbroken  state,  so  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  he 
argues  that  we  may  make  still  further  advance  and 
a  still  greater  saving;  for  by  its  aid  "the  bones  may 
he  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  division,  and  used 
in  such  a  form  that  the  earthy  parts  may  be  readily 
assimilated,  and  the  animal  matter  set  at  liberty  to 
mingle  in  the  soil  and  to  perform  its  part  in  promot- 
ing vegetation,  so  that  a  great  saving  may  be  effected 
in  the  quantity  used,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
mixture  rendering  it  not  necessary  to  apply  more 
than  the  plant  requires — which  is  but  a:  small  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  applied  in  their  crude  state." 
This  saving  of  quantity  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  06  lbs.  of  bones  contain  sufficient  phos- 
phates for  three  crops ;  and  it  is  for  the  phosphates 
that  we  employ  bones  chieflj-,  as  the  other  matters 
contained   in  bone    can  be  found   elsewhere   and 
obtained  cheaply  ;  and  by  the  use  of  an  acid  solvent 
we  not  only  promote  the  activity  of  the  phosphate 
in  bones,  as   stated  by   Mr.  Pusey,    but  we  also, 
encourage  the  decomposition  of  their  gelatine,  and 
render  it  not  only  unnecessary  to  burn,  boil,  or  by 
other  means  destroy  the  animal  oil  in  bones,  but  we 
actually  convert  it  to  our  use  without  allowing  it  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  earthy  part  of  the 
manure ;    and   thus  we  are  enabled  to  obtain   an 
increased  crop  with  a  less  bulk  of  manure.     For  by 
promoting  the  activity  of  the  manure  that  we  apply, 
and  by  having  no  useless  ingredients,  no  counter- 
acting influences  in  operation,  "  we  economise  that 


portion  of  the  tillage  which,  owing  to  its  being 
unfit  for  the  use  of  the  vegetable,  remains  in  the 
ground  at  the  expense  of  our  fixed  capital  until  it 
wastes,  or  is  required  by  another  crop." 

"  During  the  process  of  this  maceration  of  the 
bone,  the  earthy  part,"  says  Mr.  Hann-am,  "is  ex- 
tracted from  the  animal,  the  acid  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  lime  (forming  gypsum),  while  the 
remainder  of  the  acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lime 
originally  composing  the  phosphate,  are  dissolved, 
and  form  a  double  phosi)hate.  This  solution  there- 
fore contains  a  biphosphate  of  lime,  in  which  the 
phosporic  acid  exists  in  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  in  the  ordinary  phosphate  of  lime  which  exists 
in  bone. 

With  muriatic  acid  a  muriate  of  lime  and  a  biphos- 
phate, is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  This  muriate 
of  lime  is  a  salt  which  attracts  moisture  greatly. 
Thus  the  bone-earth  is  rendered  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  ;  the  free  acids  unite  with  the  bases  con- 
tained in  the  earth,  and  form  other  salts  beneficial 
to  vegetation  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fertilising  con- 
stituents of  the  bone  are  reduced  to  a  state  best 
adapted  to  afford  the  Turnip  an  immediate  supply 
of  food." 

The  practical  experiments  which  support  these 
views  are  many  and  influential.  The  first  batch 
to  which  public  attention  has  been  specially  drawn 
appeared  in  the  current  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  These  experiments 
consist  of  several  made  by  Mr.  M'William,  Dr. 
Manson,  and  Mr.  Geddes  (reported  to  the  Moray- 
shire Farmers'  Club),  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Purchas  (reported  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England),  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan  (inserted  in  Professor 
Johnston's  lectures),  by  Mr.  Hannam,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, and  Mr.  Finnie  (reported  in  their  respective 
prize  Reports  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society),  "  On  the  Effects  of  Special  Manures." 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
results  obtained  in  these  trials.  In  order,  however, 
that  an  idea  may  be  entertained  of  the  decided  and 
clearly-developed  results  which  were  obtained  in 
all  the  trials,  we  subjoin  the  three  following  ;  being 
the  first  trials  made  by  Mr.  M'William,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Hannam.  We  also 
add  a  few  short  extracts,  showing  the  peculiarities 
observed  by  each  of  the  remaining  experimenters. 
These  show  most  strikingly  the  similarity  in  result 
which  every  trial  has  elicited ;  and  as  there  cannot 
be  a  uniform  effect  developed  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, without  some  strong  and  constantl3'-ope- 
rating  cause,  were  there  no  other  evidence  to  offer 
in  support  of  the  theory  we  have  urged,  this  uniform 
experience  as  regards  the  practice,  under  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  would  be  strong-  evidence 
of  its  truth.  And  it  happens  that  all  the  experi- 
menters are  too  well  known  in  the  agTicultural 
world  for  either  their  ability  or  their  inclination  to 
observe  correctly,  to  require  any  further  confirma- 
tion than  their  labours  afford. 

Mr.  M'Willtam's  Expebiments. 


Date. 


1S43. 


Manures  and 
Quantity. 


Application. 


20  bush.  Drilled 


Bones  .    .      4  bush. 
Sul.  acid  .  116  lbs. 
Water  .     .  32i  lbs. 

Bones  .     .    20  bush. 
.Sul.  acid  .    76  lbs. 
Water  .     .  126  lbs. 


In  6400  lbs.) 
or640gls.  (_ 
of  water  [ 
in  furrow) 


per  acre. 


ts.  cwt.  lb. 
12    4      3 


£  s.  d. 
3     3    0 


3  13    6 


Peculiarities. — Difference  between  the  applications 
and  bone-dust  applied  in  the  usual  way  was  "most 
marked" — "  the  sulphuric  solution  brought  tlie  Turnips 
to  the  hoe  1 0  days  eai'lier  than  the  bones  alone,  and  4  days 
before  the  bones  sprinkled  with  acid." 

Experiment  bt  the  Ddke  of  Richmond. 


Date. 

Manui'es  and 
Quantity. 

Application. 

Produce 
per   acre. 

Cost  per 
acre. 

ts.  cwt.  lb. 

£  s.  d. 

1843. 

Bones     .     .  16  bush. 

In  ridges  , 

11    0      0 

1  16    0 

Bones    .     .    2  bush. 
Sul.  acid    .  S3  lbs. 

■\  AVith      400' 
\  gallons  of  ■ 
J    water. 
■\  Acid  spread -J 

13    4      0 

0  11    6 

Bones     .     .     8  bush. 

f    over  bones  \ 

11    0      0 

15    0 

Sul.  acid    .  83  lbs. 

r  and   soT\'n  f 
}   in  drills.  .  J 

Peculiarities "  The  Turnips  came  into  rough  leaf 

sooner  on  that  (the  sulphuric  acid)  acre  than  on  any  cf 
the  others."  (Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Roy. 
Journ.  Agr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  408).  "  Turnips  taken  up  and 
weighed,  Nov.  3d,  before  they  came  to  full  maturity,  as 
it  was  wished  to  ascertain  the  result  while  the  Duke 
was  at  the  castle."— (Farm-steward's  Report  to  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture.) 

Experiment  by  Mr.  John  Hannam.— .De/ai/s :  Soil, 
thin  limestone,  worth  20s.  per  acre.  Former  crops  : 
Seeds  (depastured).  Wheat  (Rape-dust),  Oats  (no  ma- 
nure, in  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  tillages  used 
for  Turnips). 

Manaffemenl.  —  'Riis^d    at    24   inches    wide,    and 


/ 


u 
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drilled  June  29,  1813.  White  Globe  Turnips— manured 
(20  applications),  as  follows,  i-irfe  "  Essay  on  Special 
JIanures."  Tlie  following  abstract  of  results,  &c.,  so 
far  as  refers  to  dissolved  bones,  "will  suffice  ;  and  is 
what  appears  iu  the  Journal  of  tie  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  v.  page  460 : — 


Manures  and 
'  Quantity. 


1S43 
Bone-dust     16  busli. 


Bone-dust 
Sul.  acid  . 
TVater  .     . 


S  bush. 
ICSlbs. 
604  lbs. 


Bone-dust       S  bush. 

Miir.  acid    168  lbs. 

Water  .     .  604  lbs. 

Bone-dust  S  bush, 
burnt  to  half  origi- 
nal weight    .     . "  . 

Sul.  add  .    S41bs. 

TV.ater  .     .  252  lbs. 

Xo  manure      .     .    . 


Application. 


Produce       Cost 
I  per  -\cre.  _p.  Acre. 


Drilled  with  seed 
Diluted  with  water,  ~ 
equal  to  50  times 
the  weight  of  the 
acid,  and  applied  | 
in  the  furrow-  ^ 
ridge,  ploughed  ] 
up.  arid  then  seed 
drilled  ... 

Diluted  &  applied  1 
as  above    .    .     .J 


[Diluted  (t  applied  \ 
r     as  above    .     .     .J 


tns.  ct.  lb.  I  £  s.  cl. 


17    9    1 


PecuUarilies The  sulphuric  acid  plots  "  started  of 

with  the  lead,  which  the}'  continued  to  increase,  being  at 
hoeing  time  full  a  week  iu  advance  of  every  other  ex- 
cept the  muriatic  acid,  which  followed  them  up  very 
closely.  They  almost  touched  each  other  on  the  ridges, 
while  the  plants  on  the  plot  with  no  manure  could 
scarcely  be  seen."  At  hoeing  time ''  the  most  remark- 
able feature  was  the  decided  lead  talcen  by  the  dissolved 
tones."  In  "  September  the  plants  on  the  dissolved 
tones  appeared  to  stop  growing  iu  the  top,  aud  to  form 
a  quicker  bulb  than  the  other  lots." 

The  following  are  the  peculiarities  noted  bj'  the 
other  experimenters  (vide  Rov.  Jour.  Agr.,  vol.  v.. 
Part  1):— 

By  Jlr.  Geddes.  Pectiliarilics.—"  Sulphvvic  acid 
Turnips  made  appearance  first" — "  the  rapidity  of  growth 
continued  to  be  maintained,  and  they  came  to  hoeing 
10  days  before  the  diblled  bones,  and  7  before  the  dung 
and  bones.''  "  The  superiority  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
visible  at  a  great  distance."  '•  The  warm  season  pushed 
all  the  sorls  too  rapidly." 

By  Jlr.  Fleming.  Pecidiarilies. — '■'  Plants  from  the 
acid  keeping  the  lead,  and  are  a  heavier  crop  to-day 
(Oct.  20th),  though  not  lookmg  quite  so  healthy  in  the 
blade,  having  come  earUer  to  maturity." 

By  Dr.  JIanson.  Peciiliarilies.  —  "  None  noted, 
except  that  the  "  crops  brairded  well,"  and  that  the  appli- 
cations '•'  which  show  the  greatest  weight,  kept  the  lead 
of  the  others  all  the  season." — (Appeudi.K  to  'Johnston's 
Lectures^  p.  55.)       , 

By  Mr.  PuncHiS.— "  The  -Turnips  on  lot  2  (sul.  acid) 
came  into  rough  leaf  before  those  on  any  of  the  other 
lots." 

By  Mr.  V.^agst.iff  (in  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural 
Society).  Pet-uliarilies. — "  There  is  no  deception  in 
this  statement  of  its  effects,  and  there  appear  to  be  other 
advantages  than  the  small  cost  of  the  liquid,  viz.,  the 
quick  starting  aud  growth  of  the  plants,  which  have 
here  on  all  occasions  come  to  the  hoe  9  or  10  days 
sooner  than  from  other  manures." 

Since  these  trials  were  made,  Mr.  M'William 
has  conducted  another  series  which  completely  cor- 
roborate the  former. 

Mr.  Haxnam  also  states,  in  the  Appendi.K  to  his 
Essay  on  the  Action  of  Dissolved  Bones,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Tenxam,  of  Shields,  Avr,  who 
dissolved,  and  used  with  success,  56  bus'hels  of 
bones  in  1842;  200  bushels  in  184.3;  and  600 
bushels  in  1844.  His  conclusion  is  that,  "had  not 
guano  been  discovered,  the  dissolving  of  bones 
would  have  been  already  considered  an  invaluable 
boon." 

Our  Journal  also  has  contained  several  statements 
in  conformity  with  those  already  quoted  ;  amongst 
■which  we  may  mention  those  by  the  Hon.  and 
Kev.  Verno.v  Haecodrt  ;  and,  in' addition,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Posey  that  the  later  trials  of  Mr. 
Haxxam,  as  reported  in  his  prize  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  Bone  Manure,  fuUv  confirm  previous 
investigations,  and  settle  seve'ral  other  points  of 
interest  in  the  practical  use  of  the  manure.  Thus, 
amongst  other  conclusions,  it  is  proved  that  8,  4, 
and  2  bushels  are  similarly  augmented  in  eftect ; 
but  that  4  or  6  bushels  are  a  safe  mean  to  employ 
—that  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  will  answer  equally 
well— that  half  the  weight  of  the  bone  has  hitherto 
been  taken  as  the  proper  weight  of  acid,  but  that 
one-third  or  one-fourth  the  weight  will  answer, 
and  that  as  little  water  as  25  times  the  weight  of 
the  acid  may  be  used,  though  four  times  that  quan- 
tity was  first  used. 

Since  Mr.  Pcsey  drew  attention  to  these  facts, 
many  other  interesting  communications,  announcing 
the  success  of  trials  with  the  mixture,  have  been 
read  to  the  Council ;  and  many  sua-gestions  offered 
to  facilitate  the  preparation  and  application  of  the 
manure.  To  these  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
advert  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  they  merely  confirm 
what  has  already  been  stated. 

We  shall  next  week,  however,  examine  the  prac- 


tical advantages  which  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
discovery,  and  also  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it. 


BONES  AS  A  MANURE. 

Your  correspondent,  "  W.  E.  W. "  has  certainly  mis- 
represented my  view  of  the  action  of  bones.  The  only 
sentence  I  have  written,  that  I  can  recall,  that  at  all 
bears  him  out  in  his  statement  upon  the  point,  occurs  in 
the  '•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  x.  p.  3S3 
(1S39-40)  ;  but  there  it  certainly  refers  to  the  constant 
repetition  of  bones  to  the  exclusion  of  farm-yard  dung, 
and  even  under  these  circumstances  refers  more  to  the 
bones  ceasing  to  be  as  valuable,  and  to  raise  as  good 
crops,  than  to  any  directly  injurious  effect  they  can 
have  on  the  soil,  which,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  they 
have. — Henry  R.  Maiden,  Brighton. 

P.S. — I  have  tried  bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  aud 
certainly,  as  far  as  my  experiment  went,  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  mixture.  [We  traiiscribe  the  jpassage 
alluded  to ;  and  as  the  whole  article,  so  far  as  this 
manure  is  concerned,  possesses  much  interest,  we 
transcribe  the  whole  of  ir. 

I  shall  consider  the  value  of  its  various  components 
in  detail  ;  aud  first,  the  animal  matters.  In  speaking 
of  animal  manures,  I  have  already  had  repeated  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  these  are  at  all  times  the  most 
powerful,  both  on  account  of  their  contaiaing  a  large 
quantity  of  azote  (nitrogen),  and  likev\ise  from  their 
greater  tendency  to  decomposition  :  of  course,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  33  per  ceat.  of  such  substances  must  of 
itself  render  bones  very^useful  as  manures.  But, 
moreover,  the  peculiar  kwd  of  animal  matter  in  this 
instance,  increases  still  wire  their  fertilising  effects  ; 
for  the  combination  of  gelSin  and  albumen  with  various 
fatty  matters,  such  as  occur  in  bone,  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  entering  very  speedily  into  the  putrescent  fer- 
mentation, the  result  of  which  is,  that  putrefaction 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  whenever  they  are  placed 
under  anything  like  favourable  circumstances,  the  im- 
portant consequences  of  which  are  tlie  following  : — 1. 
That  the  animal  matters  of  bone  will  enter  into  putre- 
factive fermentation  so  rapidly  after  they  are  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  that  no  previous  preparation  is  required. 
2.  That  from  this  property,  the  animal  inaftei's  of  bone 
may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of  a  ferment  when  added  to 
sod  ;  for  there  is  no, doubt  of  the  fact,  that  when  a  very 
putrescible  substance  is  mixed  with  other  matters  in 
which  this  tendency  is  much  less  powerful,  the  former 
acts  upon  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  putrefac- 
tion goes  on  much  more  rapidly  in  the  whole  mass, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast  excites  the 
vinous  or  spiritous  fermentation  in  all  fluids  capable  of 
undergoing  that  change  ;  but  which,  of  themselves, 
would  have  requii-ed  ajcueh  longer  time  to  cflFect  it^r 


portion.  I  may,  however,  here  observe,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability. Turnips  will  be  the  very  last  crop  by  which 
its  good  effects  will  be  experienced  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  Turnip  crops,  after- 
it  has  begun  to  fail  in  its  good  effects  upon  all  the 
others  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  , 

"  Whenever  this  unpleasant  efiect  should  occur,  the 
remedy  is  obvious  and  simple.  Bone-manure  must  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  rotations,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  some  rich  organic  manure,-of  which  farm-yard  dung 
will  always  be  found  the  most  valuable.  By  this  pre- 
caution, the  land  will  be  revived,  and  bone-manure  may 
be  again  applied  with  the  confident  assurance  of  its 
wonted  success." 


probably  would  iieveiH^ave  feime.-iied  at  all.  "Xnd  ocl,  'sTalT^nd  enterprise,-  and  lor  capital  spent  on  property 


a  practical  deduction  from  the  above  facts,  of  consider 
able  consequence,  is,  that  since  these  valuable  properties 
of  bone  belong  in  a  greater  metisure  to  the  i'atty  mat- 
ters aud  gelatine,  than  to  the  albumen,  any  process  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  a  part  of  these  ingredients, 
lessens,  in  a  very  great  degree,  their  value  to  the 
farmer. 

"  So  much  for  the  animal  matter  of  bone  ;  now-  let  us 
see  in  what  respect  its  earthy  constituents  render  it 
valuable  in  the  estimation  of  the  agriculturist.  We  see 
th.at  it  contams  si.x  different  compounds,  one  only  of 
wliich  is  not  well  known  to  act  beneficially,  viz.  the 
fluate  of  lime,  and  as  it  occurs  in  very  small  quantities, 
it  may  be  neglected  altogether  ;  of  the  five  others,  four 
have  already  been  treated  of,  viz.  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  w-ords  concerning 
the  reraaming  one,  viz.  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
substance  evidently  acts  as  a  specific  manure  ;  or, 
in  other  -n-ords,  will  be  beneficial  by  adding  to  plants  a 
substance  which  is  essential  to  their  nourishment ; 
for  chemical  analysis  has  proved,  that,  next  to  the  car- 
bonate of  potass  and  lime,  this  salt  constitutes  one  of  the 
commonest  constituents  of  vegetable  saline  matter — for 
example,  among  the  cultivated  plants.  Wheat,  Barlev, 
Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans,  besides  a  great  many  garden 
plants,  contain  this  salt  in  considerable  quantities,  and, 
consequently,  to  all  these  phosphate  of  lime  is  absclutelv 
necessary.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  earthy  matter  of 
bone  contains  no  less  than  five  valuable  mineral 
manm'es,  and  that  the  animal  matter  is  of  the  best  pos- 
sible kind.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  of 
considerable  consetjuence,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  reference  to  bone  manm'e,  which  is,  that  if  repeated 
upon  the  same  land  for  a  series  of  years,  it  w-ill  gradu- 
ally lose  its  effect.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  "Eone- 
mantire.  as  already  stated,  owes  its  importance  to  two 
distinct  circumstances;  1st,  its  earthy  constituents 
behig  almost  entirely  specific  manures  ;  2d,  its  animal 
matter  acting  as  a  ferment.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these,  viz.  bone-manure,  being  capable  of  actuig  spe- 
cifically upon  many  crops,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  specific  substances  are  required  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  hence  the  repeated  use  of  bone-manure 
would,  in  time,  produce  a  useless  accumulation  of  these 
substances,  and,  consequently,  would  lose  its  effects  in 
this  respect.  And  2d,  as  its  animal  matter  owes  its 
fertilising  powers  not  only  directly  to  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties, but  likewise  indirectly  to  its  reaction  upon  the 
organic  matter  previously  existing  in  the  soil,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  be  in  this  respect  an  exhausting  manure  ; 
aud  hence,  of  course,  the  land  will  be  gradu,ally  rendered 
poorer  by  its  constant  use,  and  the  good  effects  of  the 
manure  itself  will  consequently  diminish  iu  the  same  pro- 


ON  DRAINAGE  AND  SHELTER. 

The  letters  which  i\Ir.  Jlechi  has  so  widely  cir'eu- 
lated  amongst  agriculturists  contain  such  startling  pro- 
positions, such  an  onslaught  on  some  of  tlie  prmciples 
of  science,  such  a  confident  overtiu-ning  of  much  that 
time  and  experience  have  grafted  on  our  practice,  that 
1  am  indiiced  to  oxt.mine  one  or  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant matters  contained  in  them.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  observe  that  my  object  is  to  eUcit  truth,  and  not 
idly  cavil  at  novelty.  I  have  no  predilection  for  the 
time-hallowed  errors  of  our  forefathers. 

ily  practical  experience  has  not  been  long,  aud  this 
may  not  seem  to  warrant  a  large  share  of  confidence  ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  the  older  the  farmer  the  worse 
his  authority  is  often  considered  ;  and  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  decline  all  confidence  in  mere  authority, 
and  take  the  more  philosophic  course  of  demanding  full 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  all  that  is  advauced  by  agri- 
eultm-al  v,-riters,  and  ascertain  the  principles  on  which 
they  recommend  such  bold  changes  of  practice,  so 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  carry  them  into  effect 
with  a  due  reg.trd  to  our  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

1.  .Jlr.  Meehi's  lettei-s  contain  much  that  is  good,  aud 
his  example  is  gi-eatly  to  be  commended  ;  but  would  it 
not  have  been  better  if  he  had  advanced  his  views  with 
less  decision  ?  Individuals  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  brams  that  nature  has  given  them,  or  have 
not  accumulated  the  facts  necessary  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  will  for  the  inost  part  adopt  as  truth  that 
w-hich  is  most  confidently  asserted.  Lucidly  it  required 
both  time  and  large  capital  to  carry  his  recommenda- 
tions into  effect,  and  the  time  was  given  for  acquiring 
personal  experience  ;  and  his  representation  of  the 
profits  to  the  landowner  (some  4  per  cent.),  was  not  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  outlay,  or  we  might  have 
had  m.any  engaging  in  the  speculation  at  great  risk  to 
themselves.  What  margin  is  left,  at  this  low  scale  of 
remuneration,  for  depression  of  prices,  or  for  the  com- 
petition to  be  encountered  by  a  general  improvement  in 
husbandry  I     Four  per  cent,  is  but  small  reward  for 


subject  to  depreciation. 

llr.  Mechi  has  candidly  acknowledged  his  previons 
principles  and  practice  of  draining  to  be  -wrong.  I  need 
not  therefore  take  the  trouble  to  prove  them  so ;  he 
has  now  taken  up  and  advocates  others  the  most  oppo- 
site. Let  us  consider  what  object  we  have  in  draining, 
aud  then  w-e  shall  have  a  guide  to  safe  principles  in  its 
execution.  In  -ninter,  no  crop  being  on  the  ground, 
water  produces  little  effect  as  regards  temperature,  be- 
cause little  evaporation  takes  place  ;  but  the  land  being 
saturated,  the  air,  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  bene- 
ficial chemical  changeSjisexcluded.  It  also  brings  the  par- 
ticles of  soil  into  close  contact,  and  renders  it,  w-hen 
dried  by  the  summer's  heat,  almost  impervious  to  the 
air  aud  the  roots  of  plants.  In  spring  aud  summer, 
w-hen  vegetation  is  active,  too  much  w-ater  is  chiefly 
injurious  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by 
evaporation  ;  but  in  the  water  itself  there  is  nothing 
noxious.  What  we  w-ant  in  draining  is  to  prevent  water 
remaining  stagnant  in  the  landa'ter  its  carbonic  acid,  am- 
monia, &c.  are  used  up.  These  are  the  chief  sources  of 
damage,  but  there  are  m.-uij'  vary  important  collateral 
ones  that  I  need  not  here  mention.  Anything  that 
involves  greater  expense  than  what  is  necessary  to 
effect  this  w-iU  not  be  economical.  It  m.ay  be  injurious 
to  take  water  off  too  fast  ;  what  use  would  it  be  for  the 
genial  shower  to  convey  fertilisers  to  the  earth,  if  the 
drains  took  them  away  as  fast  as  they  arrived  ?  Sir. 
Meehi's  drains  being  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  this, 
it  seems  rational  to  conclude  that  he  would  benefit  by 
takmg  up  half  of  them  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
his  new  light  is  the  true  one.  I  have  net  read  the  whole 
of  Jlr.  Parke's  paper;  but  taking  for  granted  that  he 
has  quoted  the  most  forcible  parts  of  it,  I  must  say  I 
can  see  little  or  nothing  to  warrant  conclusions-  so 
strongly  expressed.  To  try  experiments  on  land  pre- 
viously drained  to  cousider.able  depth,  and  probably 
dried  even  below  the  level  of  the  drains,  is  not  the  way 
to  test  the  system.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  water  de- 
livered from  tw-o  adjoinhig  drains  any  proof,  as  the  deep 
would  naturally  rob  the  shallow-  in  such  ground.  Hav- 
ing had  the  pleasure  to  inspect  Mr.  Meehi's  farm 
lately,  I  inquired  about  the  drain  he  makes  mention  of, 
as  proving  the  drawing  power  of  deep  drains,  and  the 
answer  was,  "tiiat  the  spring  had  never  been  tainted, 
except  from  th.e  fold-yard,  aud  arrangements  in  conse- 
quence had  been  made  to  run  back  the  water  when 
necessary  from  the  yard."  But  even  if  it  was  tainted 
(which  did  not  seem  liltcly  to  happen  sensibly,  from  the 
quantity  of  water),  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  be- 
came so  where  the  drain  is  6  ft.  deep,  and  not  w  here  it 
is  only  2  ft.  I  do  not  object  to  the  distance  apart,  or  to 
the  depth  of  thedr.ains;  one  must  evidently  regulate  the 
other,  and   other  things  being  equal,  the  deeper   the 
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better  ;  but  I  do  object  to  Mr.  Parkes'  method  of  fill- 
ing them  ill  as  very  ineftieient.  Arc  1-iiieh  pipes  not 
subject  to  destruction  2  Is  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
silted  or  furred  up  by  the  deposit  of  lime,  iron,  &c. — 
more  especially  when  any  irregularity  may  cause  a  pipe 
to  be  below  its  proper  level  ? — and  if  so,  what  bccoraea 
of  the  drain  above  ?  I  liave  seen  4-inch  square  pipes  re- 
duced to  an  aperture  of  about  1-inch  square  by  mineral 
deposit.  I  believe  that  such  drains  filled  in  imme- 
diately after  cutting,  would  on  some  land  never  run 
water.  But  I  repeat  that  if  they  drew  water  ever  so 
well,  still  they  could  not  be  depended  on  as  a  periiianont 
work.  The  'il.  per  acre  will  be  tenipthig  to  many,  and 
so  far  the  promulgation  of  such  unproved  theory  is 
likely  to  do  mischief.  Why,  even  on  Mr.  Mechi's  farm, 
the  water  sometimes  runs  off  the  surface,  as  I  distinctly 
saw,  though  the  drains  are  ouly  12  ft.  apart,  and  well 
filled  with  gravel.  It  is  true  that  this  is  owing  to  that 
gentleman  still  pursuing  the  wretched  "  rig  and  fur- 
row" system,  and  to  his  land  being  indifferently  sub- 
soiled  2  but  the  chance  of  this  evil  would  bo  very 
greatly  increased  by  Mr.  Parkes'  plan.  Why  is  drain- 
ing comparatively  ineffective  without  subsoiling,  and 
how  far  will  your  subsoil  jilough  be  off  your  1 -inch  pipes2 
My  advice  is  to  fill  well  up  .above  the  tiles  or  pipes 
somewhat  larger  than  1  inch,  with  cle.an  gravel  or  broken 
stones,  and  then  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  dura- 
bility of  your  work. 

2.  But  I  will  now  refer  to  Mr.  Mechi's  recom- 
mendation regarding  trees  and  fences,  and  think  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  liis  practice  is  at  variance 
with  his  own  principles.  I  will  plead  in  favour  of  what 
has  long  given  to  England  a  pre-eminence  in  beauty, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  utility  and  economy.  He  enforces  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  live  stock  w.arm  ;  to  expose  it  to  cold 
is  to  incur  a  certain  loss,  and  he  is  right.  But  do  plants 
hold  their  existence  ou  different  principles  ?  Does  not 
the  same  cold,  the  same  intense  heat,  alike  injure  them  2 
In  this  climate  we  are  more  injured,  generally,  by  cold 
and  exposure  and  every  farmer  appreciates  a  gentle 
inclination  to  the  sun.  Ask  the  gardeners,  who  may 
be  considered  as  refined  farmers.  Who  has  not  seen 
the  crops  retarded  in  the  spring  by  the  cold  east  wind, 
and  their  superiority  when  sheltered  2  Is  it  no  advan- 
tage to  keep  the  dew  as  long  as  possible  on  the  ground, 
and  has  the  unchecked  breeze  no  tendency  to  dry  it  up  2 
Haymakers  well  know  that  wind  is  far  more  effective 
than  sun,  drying  the  Grass  in  half  the  time.  The  fright- 
fully ugly  posts  and  rails  will  cost  as  much,  or  more, 
than  hedges,  and  have  no  collateral  advantages  worth 
mentioning,  compared  to  their  disadv.antages,  The  loss 
from  want  of  shelter  is  great  and  certain,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  trees  as  hedges.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  crowding  the  hedgerows  with  them  ;  the  evil  then 
becomes  great,  and  more  than  balances  the  benefit. 
But  the  injury  a  tree  does  is  seen,  while  its  benefit  is 
general.  Plantations,  generally  speaking,  do  not  afford 
the  same  comparative  shelter  as  trees  more  dispersed. 
A  fair  proportion  of  v.-ood  does  much  to  ameliorate  the 
climate,  and  what  is  there  in  Nature  without  its  appa- 
rent drawbacks  2  We  have  always  failed  in  our  attempts 
to  strike  a  better  balance  than  she  herself  has  afforded 
us.  On  oue  occasion,  in  a  certain  district  in  America, 
the  crows  were  considered  a  nuisance,  and  were  de- 
stroyed or  driven  away ;  but  the  policy  was  short- 
sighted. The  crops  were  eaten  up  by  insects,  and  the 
farmers  were  glad  to  have  the  crows  again.  On  an- 
other, it  is  recorded  that  a  gamekeeper  killed  all  the 
weasels,  but  the  rats  accumulated  and  did  more  mis- 
chief. Whenever  we  remove  a  natural  agent,  we  must 
take  care  artificially  to  supply  its  place.  Hedges  may 
be  considered  as  an  .artificial  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  bushes  whicli  naturally  occupied  the  laud 
before  its  cultivation.  There  is  no  necessity  that  liedges 
should  be  6  yards  wide  ;  2  feet  will  suffice  ;  and  they 
will  more  profitably  occupy  the  ground  than  anythuig 
else,  by  the  shelter  "they  afford.  I  will  ask  one  question 
more.  Has  mere  beauty  no  utility  2  If  it  has  not, 
why  decorate  our  houses  with  the  ornaments  of  archi- 
tecture— why  dress  our  wives  and  daughters  in  silks, 
when  a  common  stuff  would  do  as  well  for  use  2  Why, 
but  that  it  all  contributes  to  the  civilisation  and  pro- 
gression of  mankind  ;  and  the  principle  can  no  more  be 
laid  aside  on  a  farm  than  anywhere  else.  Meanwhile  I 
must  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  letter,  and  request 
from  any  of  your  numerous  readers  refutation,  if  I  have 
laid  down  erroneous  principles,  and  beg  to  refer  them 
for  furtlier  information  to  tlie  admirable  letters  on 
Shelter  by  Mr.  Donald  Bain,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture." — Henry  Chaylor,  Croft, 
near  Darlington,  J\lay,  1S15.  [We  leave  it  to  cor- 
respondents to  illustrate  how  entirely  an  opinion  on 
this  subject — so  cleverly  discussed  above — must  be  de- 
pendent on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  formed. 
Mr.  D.  Bain,  doubtless,  every  day  witnesses  the  im- 
mense improvements  effected  around  him  in  Scotland 
hy  the  growth  of  sheltering  plantations  ;  and  others  have 
every  day  before  them  the  immense  improvement  effected 
on  land  by  the  entire  removal  of  hedgerow  and  hedge- 
row timber.  Seven  years  ago,  on  2S0  acres  of  land, 
1600  timber  trees  grew  in  hedgerows  and  brakes  on  our 
farm-,  now  there  are  neither  hedges  nor  timber  ;  and  to 
this,  in  part,  as  portion  of  a  general  system  of  improve- 
ment which  it  has  undergone,  may  be  atti-ibuted  the 
immensely  increased  fertility  of  the  land.  Obviously, 
I  farmer  in  a  thickly-wooded  English  county  cannot 
jjigree  on  this  subject  with  one  occupying  land  in  the 
i^leak  districts  5"  or  6°  north  of  him.] 


Koine  Correspondence. 

Electro-Culture. — The  extraordinary  effect  of  Electro- 
culture,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Forster  on  his  Barley  cro]), 
has  induced  me  to  make  an  c.xperiment  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  and  diagram  given  in  your  Number  of 
the  ylyriciiltHral  Gazette  for  April  12th  ;  but  as  I  only 
put  the  wires  down  so  lately  as  the  23d  inst.,  after  the 
Barley  was  above  ground,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  expect 
any  difference,  and  none  is  yet  visible  ;  but  .as  1  purpose 
making  two  or  three  more  experiments  on  other  crops, 
and  I  observe  in  your  last  Number  that  the  experiment 
of  Dr.  Forster's  i)lai»  is  described  as  not  being  a  very 
scientific  one,  and  that  experiments  are  now  in  progress 
in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere  on  more  scientific  principles, 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  furnish  me 
with  the  particulars  of  such  experiments,  or  of  any  one 
that  you  consider  more  likely  to  bring  out  the  best  re- 
sults for  my  guide,  before  putting  down  any  more 
diagrams  on  this  interesting  suliject. — X.  Y.  Z., 
A  Subscriber.  [The  effect,  or  ratlier  the  tendency  of 
any  metallic  connection  between  the  soil  and  the  air, 
some  15  or  20  feet  above,  clearly  must  be  to  induce  a 
similar  electric  condition  between  the  two — to  hinder 

any  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  electric  influence 

simply  because  met.als  are  good  conductors  of  electricity. 
Whether  such  a  result  is  desirable  as  regards  the  crops 
growing  on  the  soil  remains  to  be  ascertained  ;  but 
certainly,  in  order  to  obtain  it  that  arrangement  of 
wires  must  be  best,  in  which  there  is  the  most  perfect 
connection  by  conductors  between  the  soil  and  the  air. 
Perhaps  other  purposes  may  be  .answered  by  Dr. 
Forster's  arrangement  of  wires;  but  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  connect  by  electric  conductors  the  soil  and  the  air, 
we  do  not  by  any  means  tliiuk  it  the  best  that  could  be 
suggested.  AVe  have  had  since  February  a  copper  wire 
120  yards  long,  studded  with  upw.ards  of  1200  metallic 
points,  suspended  in  a  direction  magnetically  north  and 
south,  in  a  somewhat  elevated  position,  at  a  distance 
from  trees,  and  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  this  wire  is  connected  with  the  ground  by 
another,  which,  when  it  meets  the  ground,  branches  out 
and  spreads  over  an  extent  of  about  the  8th  jiart  of  an 
acre,  on  which  Wheat  is  growing  ;  but  the  plants  have 
not  in  appearance  benefited  the  least  from  it.  Dr. 
Forster  declines  to  be  responsible  (and  justly  so)  for 
the  results  of  experiments  performed  otherwise  than  as 
he  has  directed  ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  influence  his 
arrangement  of  wires  possesses  that  ours  has  not  in  a 
greater  degree.  ] — The  following  is  anotlier  communi 
cation  on  this  subject,  just  received  : — Since  I  communi- 
cated my  trial  of  Dr.  Forster's  plan  of  electrical  culti- 
vation, a  plot  of  Potatoes,  Bimilarly  treated,  h.as  been 
followed  by  similar  effects.  The  rows  within  the  wire 
are  distinctly  visible,  those  without  only  partially  appear- 
ing. In  both  cases,  the  row  adjoining  the  buried  w'ire 
is  favourably  affected,  though  not  included  in  the  square. 
This  lateral  influence  every  electrician  would  expect ; 
the  great  wonder  is,  how  the  electricity  is  so  perfectly 
confined  within  the  wires.  Though,  of  course,  the 
theoi'y  is  nearly  a  mystery  at  present,  we  must  infer 
that  the  aerial  wire  collects  the  fluid  and  the  buried 
wire  distributes  it  to  the  ground,  through  which  it  per- 
colates and  stimulates  the  vegetation.  Of  course  if  you 
extend  the  inclosed  area  too  much,  the  supply  of  electri- 
city would  become  inadequate.  If  you  increase  the 
number  of  aerial  wires  you  would  obtain  more  electri- 
city but  fail  in  its  gradual  and  equal  distribution.  For 
these  reasons,  which  I  think  Dr.  Forster  has  misappre- 
hended, I  still  recommend  future  experimenters  to  try 
long  narrow  parallelograms,  and  avoid  large  areas. 
What  has  hitherto  been  done  on  this  subject  is  of  small 
moment :  the  attempts  have  been  merely  trifling  and 
theoretical.  Dr.  Forster  has  the  sole  merit  of  first 
suggesting  a  useful  and  economical  application  of  this 
wonderful  .agency.  In  fact,  the  great  objection  to  the 
success  of  his  system  is,  that  such  a  sudden  advance  in 
cultiv.ation  as  this  promises  has  never  been  made  before, 
and  seems  almost  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature. — Beta. 

How  to  lay  Pipe-draining  Tiles. — Having  a  piece  of 
land  which  required  draining,  and  which,  though  of  a 
light  description,  was  very  wet  in  particular  portions  of 
the  field,  and  the  subsoil  of  various  textures,  I  deter- 
mined upon  draining  it  on  the  p.ar.allel  furrow  system, 
at  36  feet  distance,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  to  use  1-incli 
bore  cylindrical  pipe,  and  I  would  now  beg  to  add  my 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  simple  tools  for 
levelling  the  bottom  of  the  drains  for  the  reception  of 
the  pipes,  and  laying  the  pipes  in  the  drains,  described 
and  recommended  by  one  of  your  correspondents  some 
few  weeks  ago,  which  certainly  answer  the  purpose 
admirably,  and  save  both  time  and  labour  in  placing  the 
pipes  in  the  drain,  and  prevent  the  displacement  of 
earth,  which  often  occurs  in  the  drainer's  laying  in  the 
pipes  by  h.and  and  rubbing  his  arms  against  the 
sides,  and  thereby  impeding  his  work  till  the  drain  is 
re-emptied  of  the  earth  that  has  fallen  in.  I  allude  to 
the  instruments  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  "Y,  or  of  an 
L,  for  taking  up  the  pipes  and  laying  them.  I  prefer 
the  form  of  an  inverted  _i ,  as  it  enables  the  drainer  to 
take  up  the  pipe  from  either  side  of  him,  and  however 
placed,  more  readily  than  with  an  instrument  of  the 
form  of  an  [_  ;  and  to  the  instrument  resembling  an 
inverted  X>  with  its  top  of  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  its 
length  about  that  of  .3  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  levelling  its  inequalities, 
and  giving  the  pipes  a  firmer  bed  to  lay  on.  The  cost 
of  the  instruments  is  very  trifling  ;  two  broom-handles 
are  what  I  used,  one  having  a  piece  of  J-inch  iron  rod 
about  10  inches  long,  let  ci-oss  ways  at  its  centre  with  a 
shank  into  the  handle,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  wood  of  | 


the  size  of  the  pipe  similarly  affixed  to  the  other  handle. 
The  drainer  I  employed  had  never  laid  any  pipes  ex- 
cept in  the  old  way  of  placing  them  in  the  drains  with 
his  hands,  but  he  very  soon  discovered  how  much 
quicker  he  could  lay  the  pipes,  and  that  with  greater 
ease  and  comfort  to  himself,  with  the  use  of  tliis  simple 
instrument  than  on  the  old  plan,  besides  running  the 
much  less  risk  of  disturbing  the  sides  of  the  drains 
in  laying  in  the  pipes,  a  point  of  much  importance 
where  the  soil  is  a  loose  one,  and  liable  to  fall  in  with 
the  shghtest  touch,  as  mine  was.  In  using  the  instru- 
ments, the  drainer  stands  acl-oss  the  drain,  walking 
forwards  as  he  proceeds  in  laying  the  pipes.  The 
drains  I  h.ave  thus  made  have  been  working  admirably, 
and  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  has  already  passed 
through  them.— T.  E.  W. 

Agricultural  Improvement. — The  agi-icultura!  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  are,  generally  speaking,  a  well- 
conducted  and  industrious  race  of  men,  ready  and 
anxious  for  employment,  even  at  the  lo^\est  wages  on 
which  a  family  can  exist ;  .and  too  often  they  are 
obliged  to  toil  for  a  sum  which  barely  keeps  their  limbs 
together,  and  is  quite  inadequate  to  clothe  their 
bodies,  and  preserve  their  starving  frames  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  This  is  a  most  discreditable 
state  of  things  in  a  rich  country  like  England,  where 
money  is  positively  a  drug  in  the  market.  If  there  were 
no  visible  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  of  obtaining  a  profit  on  capital  laid  out,- 
tlie  prospects  of  the  country  would  be  most  lamentable 
to  contemplate  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence amongst  landowners  .and  farmers,  a  light  is 
dawning  upon  them,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  spread  its 
benign  influence  over  the  soil,  and  render  it  sufficiently 
productive  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  our  isl.and. 
The  application  of  science  to  tillage  must  be  gradual  to 
be  useful  ;  it  requires  patient  investigation,  and  will 
not  admit  of  jumping  to  results,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
pursuits.  Although  experiments  remain  problematical 
for  months,  and  m.ay  eventually  i;iil,  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  and  principles,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  be  observed  for  the  better- 
cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  men  of  small  capital  will  consult 
their  own  interest  by  studying  particularly  drauiing, 
tapping  springs,  and  saving  m.anure — taking  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  their  more  opulent  neighbours 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  foreign  and  chemical  pre- 
parations. When  first  the  advantage  of  draining  be- 
came evident,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  attendant  upon  an  unproductive  farm,  and 
hence  it  was  used  v,'ithout  much  discrimination  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  drains  and  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be 
operated  upon  ;  and  was  frequently  practised  where 
tapping  would  have  been  more  judicious  in  every  point 
of  view.  The  quantity  of  r.ain  which  falls  is  seldom  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  provided  it  is  not  permitted  to 
rest  about  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees,  and  then  be- 
come sour.  Drains  should,  therefore,  be  made  deep 
enough  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  after  it  has 
performed  its  office  of  nourishing  the  fibres.  &c.  Shal- 
low drainage  has  the  effect  of  hardenuig  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  preventing  the  water  from  filtering  through, 
and  carrying  with  it  the  food  contained  in  the  lower- 
portions  of  the  earth.  These  truths  should  be  recol- 
lected, which  will  save  both  labour  and  expense.  About 
well- rotted  farm-yard  manure  there  can  be  no  mistake: 
it  is  sifited  for  every  crop,  and  never  fails,  if  properly 
administered  ;  the  only  difficulty  being  in  procuring  it 
iu  sufficient  quantities,  to  preserve  the  ground  in 
generous  and  constant  tilth.  There  are  neglected 
sources  at  home,  from  which  this  desideratum  could  be- 
p.mply  supplied — a  compost  far  more  nutritious,  and 
better  able  to  increase  vegetation,  than  any  foreign 
guano,  or  other  import.  Draining  and  manure  being 
the  essential  and  prominent  features  in  farming,  it  is 
requisite  that  a  man  should  consider  well  how  far  he 
can  carry  these  out  before  he  enters  into  treaty  for  a 
certain  number  of  acres  ;  otherwise,  he  can  neither 
repay  himself,  nor  act  justly  towards  his  landlord.  A 
farmer  ought  to  have  capital  according  to  the  land  .he- 
holds,  which  is  calcul.ated  at  somewhere  about  11.  per 
acre,  at  the  lowest,  without  which  a  proportion  of  his 
land  must  remain  fallow,  from  the  want  of  means  to 
dress  and  crop  it.  A  vain  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  only  large  farms  remunerate  ;  this  is  most 
decidedly  an  error,  and  is  only  true  when  backed  by  a 
long  purse.  Of  what  use  are  a  parcel  of  half-cultivated 
fields  to  any  man  2  Nothing  but  a  burden  and  disgrace  ! 
In  travelling  through  the  country,  the  eye  rests  too 
often  on  half-tilled  inclosures  producing  more  weeds 
than  grain,  and  evincing  too  palpably  the  folly  of  the 
large  farm  and  small  capital  systems.  Gardens  are  a 
convincing  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
tough  sinews,  cold  iron,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
manure  ;  and  though  we  cannot  expect  farm.s  to  arrive 
suddenly  at  such  perfection,  yet,  if  the  population 
gradually  increases  in  the  present  ratio,  they  must  also 
adv.ance  with  onward  steps,  if  human  beings  are  to  live, 
and  have  anything  to  eat.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe 
the  quantity  of  waste  land  throughout  the  kingdomj 
capable  of  supporting  many  thousands  of-  our  fellow- 
creatures,  but  now  only  offering  a  scanty  pasture  to  a 
few  half  starved  sheep,  and  one  or  two  of  Pl).ai'aoh'3 
lean  kme,  whereas  it  might,  by  the  appUcation  of  a 
little  h6.arded  gold,  be  converted  into  a  mine  of  wealth. 
— Falcon. 

Mildeiv  or  Blight  on  TAorn-y'fJcfo.— WUlyou  or  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  acquainted  with  this  wither- 
ing blight  on  the  Thorn  crop  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
preventive  or  cure  2    I  have  suffered  more  or  less  every 
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season  from  it.  Last  season  I  lost  fully  half  my  crop 
from  this  cause  ;  it  has  this  season  made  its  appearance 
on  some  of  my  transplanted  Thorns,  since  the  few  weeks 
of  dry  weather  have  set  in,  (drought,  if  not  the  cause, 
-facilitates  much  the  disease).  I  have,  ho^^■ever,  2  acres 
of  fine  seedlings,  as  yet  quite  free  ;  I  would,  if  possible, 
keep  them  so,  or  be  prepared  in  case  the  blight  shows 
itself.  I  have  tried  lime  in  powder,  snl  also  flowers  of 
Eulphur,  neither  of  which  were  of  any  sensible  use.  Your 
"making  public  this  inquiry,  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  Paper,  will  much  oblige  an  Irish  Thorn  Grower. 
Yeast  as  ]\ianure. — I  have  learnt  from  your  last 
■Chronicle,  that  Yeast  very  much  diluted  is  a  good 
manure  for  JIangold  Wurzel.  To  this  use  I  am  now 
about  applying  the  produce  of  my  brewing.  It  has 
hitherto  been  thrown  away,  as  the  bakers  say  they  can- 
not use  it  on  account  of  its  bitterness. — R.  [The  yeast 
should  be  putrid.] 

Butter,  4'c. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  if  they  lost  their  butter  of  last  week,  that  is  from 
Saturday  17th,  to  Saturday  24th  inst.  ?  or  can  you 
account  for  my  butternot  coming  ?  We  were  churning 
from  8  until  5  in  the  afternoon.  The  cream  had  no 
l)ad  smell,  was  perfectly  good  and  sweet.  Do  you  think 
the  thunder  had  any  effect  upon  it  ?  This  happened  to 
me  once  before,  in  the  cold  weather,  in  winter  ;  but  I 
ran  account  for  it  then  by  putting  an  over  dose  of  nitre 
in  the  cream,  to  destroy  the  smell  of  the  Turnips  ;  and 
nitre  being  so  very  cold  itself,  I  think  it  must  have 
prevented  the  butter  from  coming.  All  ray  Potatoes, 
dibbled  in  about  2  inches  deep,  are  5  or  6  inches 
iigh,  whilst  those  set  three  weeks  before,  4  or  5  inches 
deep,  and  covered  with  dung,  are  only  now  peeping 
X)ut.  lu  the  very  dry  weather  of  last  year,  all  my  field 
Potatoes,  instead  of  being  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
were  put  nearly  on  the  top  of  the  furrow-slice,  and 
■barely  covered ;  and  though  they  scarcely  had  a  shower 
after  they  were  set,  my  crop  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
with  scarcely  a  failure,  though  some  of  my  neighbours 
lost  whole  i-anks  from  dry  rot.  Do  not  you  think  they 
are  generally  set  too  deep  ?—>/.  D.  W.,Dovcnton.  [Yes: 
we  are  suffering  now  in  places  from  this  cause.  The 
.appearance  of  this  crop  generally  in  the  country  promises 
well.]  N.B.  Onethird  of  myCabbagej)lants,putinin  No- 
Tcraber  last,  are  gone  to  seed  ;  last  year  the  gardeners 
told  me  it  was  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  but  this  year 
they  are  not  able  to  account  for  it ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  complaiut  in  the  southern  part  of  Hants.  [Has 
any  one  any  suggestion  to  make  on  this  subject  ?  In 
.the  case  of  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Carrots,  new  seed  and 
thorough  cultivation  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  not 
too  early  sowing,  are  considered  preventives  of  this 
£vil.] 

Jumping  Cattle. — A  Correspondent  on  this  subject 
■will  find  the  best  way  of  keeping  beasts  in  their  own 
pastures,  is  to  see  that  the  fences  are  made  good  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  next  that  they  have  plenty  of  good 
food  in  them.  It  is  from  want  of  keep  and  sometimes 
of  water  that  beasts  are  first  induced  to  break  out.  If 
they  get  a  habit  of  it,  it  is  often  incorrigible,  and  then 
the  sooner  they  are  fatted  and  killed  the  .better. — X, 

Pipe  Draining  Tiles. — In  draining  with  pipe  tiles, 
I  have  experienced,  with  many  other  persons,  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  ends  well  united  in  filling  up  the 
drains.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  of  little  consequence 
provided  I  put  8  or  10  inches  of  clean  flints  or  chalk 
over  the  tiles.  But  it  occurs  to  me,  that  if  tiles  are 
nsed  of  different  sizes,  viz.,  1  inch  and  1^  inch  diameter, 
alternating  with  each  other,  the  ends  of  the  smaller  one 
might  be  so  fitted  into  the  largest  as  to  render  displace- 
ment by  fair  means  next  to  impossible.  The  tile-making 
jnachines  now  at  work  can  make  any  size  or  shape 
required. — A  Subscriber,  Bearsled  House,  Maidstone. 

The  Pip  or  Gapes. — The  gapes  arise  from  a  worm 
(I  believe  of  tlie  genus  faseiola),  which  fixes  itself  in 
the  windpipe  of  birds,  and  by  the  irritation  produced 
is  frequently,  if  not  mostly,  the  cause  of  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  eventually  death  of  the  bird.  It  attacks 
small  as  well  as  large  birds.  The  remedy  is  almost  as 
bad  as  the  disease — fumigation  by  tobacco.  The  bird 
should  be  secured  in  a  box,  into  which  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  should  be  blown,  until  a  state  short  of  suffoca- 
tion is  produced.  The  parasite  is  consequently  killed. 
—  Wm.  Radnor,  Surgeon,  Uxbridge, 

Poultry  (Misnomer).  —  Your  correspondents, 
«T.  H.  C."  and  "  N.  N.,"  in  your  No.  16;  and  "  M.  P." 
dn  your  No.  18,  have  been  guilty  of  a  common  error — 
a  misnomer — when  they  say,  pip  or  gapes.  The  gapes, 
or  gaping,  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  of  several.  Fowls  gape  in  the  pip,  chip, 
roup,  and  others.  The  pip  often  arises  from  want  of 
grit  or  sand,  and  green  food,  with  caged  birds  in  par- 
ticular ;  it  is  that  disease  which  consists  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  rump-gland.  "  The  tumour,"  says  Clater, 
"must  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  the 
collected  matter  removed."  But  most  books  agree  in 
classing  the  above  disorder  under  the  head  of  the 
roup — to  which,  however,  Dickson  objects — and  apply 
the  name,  pip,  to  the  fever  which  causes  the  scale  to 
form  under  the  point  of  the  tongue.  Books  are  not  at 
all  agreed  upon  the  n.ames  of  diseases— chip,  pip,  roup, 
and  gapes,  are  all  confounded.  Books  differ,  too,  very 
widely  in  the  descriptions  and  names  of  the  different 
species  and  breeds  of  fowls  ;  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  the  great  variety  of  crossings  and 
Mixtures,  which  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  species. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  very  desirable  that  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  would  take  these  matters  in  hand,  and  fur- 
nish a  more  definite  standard  than  we  at  present 
possess D.  S.  E.,  Lambeth. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  4th  of  June, 
])resent :  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  in  the  chair, 
Marquis    of    Downshire,   Earl    Beauchamp,   Viscount 
Torrington,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Hath- 
ei-ton,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  R. 
Archbold,  Esq.  M.P.,  D.  Barclay,  Esq.  M.P.,  Sir  D. 
Baird,  Bart.,  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  W. 
Blacker,  Esq.,  G.   J.  Bosanquet,i;Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne, 
Esq.,  Col.  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  W.  A.  Cherry. 
Esq.,  H.  B.  Clayton,  Esq.,  E.    D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  T. 
Dunne,  Esq.,  R.  Edwards,  Esq.,  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  J.   H. 
H.  Foley,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.  M.P.,  R.  W.  Gaussen, 
Esq.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.,  W.  Fisher   Hobbs,   Esq.,   J.   Hudson,   Esq.,  S. 
Jonas,  Esq.,   G.  Kimberley,  Esq.,  J.  Kinder,  Esq.,  Sir 
F.Lawley,  Bart.,  J.  Laycock,  Esq.,  Col.  M'Douall,  M. 
Marisco,  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  E.   Parkins,  Esq.,  Sir  E. 
Price,  Bart.,   P.   Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Pym,  Esq ,  J. 
A.  Rausorae,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell, 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq., 
Professor  Solly,  T.   H.  S.   E.  Sotheron,  Esq.  M.P.,  C. 
W.  Spooner,  Esq.,  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  T.  Turner,  Esq.,  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  J.  T. 
Wharton,  Esq.,  and  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P.      The 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  of  Hanover-square,   London, 
and   Hillsborough   Castle,  Ireland ;    Henry   Hippisley, 
Esq.,  of  Lambourn-place,  Hungerford,  Berkshire  ;  and 
Edward  Rose  Tunno,  Esq.,  of  Warnford  Park,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  Hampshire,    were  elected   Governors,    and 
the  following  gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  : — 
Bourne,  "William  Kemp,  Fislierwick,  Lichfield,  StafFordsliire 
Morris,  Philip,  The  Hm'st,  Ludlow,  .Salop 
CoUey,  John,  OHbaston,  Wellington,  Salop 
Pardee,  Rev.  George,  Hopton  Castle,  Ludlow,  Salop 
Cowdell,  Eev.  Henry.  Shelderton,  Ludlow,  Salop 
"Williams,  Cyril,  Falcymerau,  Pwllheli,  CarnaiTonshire 
Wabnsley,  jolin,  Creamore,  "Wem,  Salop 
Jones,  Joseph  Owen,  Park,  Llwydiarth,  Can  Oflice,  Mont- 

gomei-yshire 
Brand,  Heni-y,  Glynde,  Lewes,  Sussex 
Witney,  William,  *HilUDg:don,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex 
Wall,  James,  Sheffield,  "Torksbire 
Bickin,  John,  Slu'ewsbui-y 
Hoff,  William,  Halston,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire 
AnstiTither,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Bai-t.,  Balcaskie,  Leven, 

Fifeshire 
Stable,  Robert  Scot,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Boulton,  Rev.  William,  Wem,  Salop 
Clay,  J.,  Sutton,  Shrewsbm-y 
Archbold,  James,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Timms,  William,  J. P.,  Cadley  HiU,  Bui'ton-on-Trent 
Bennion,  Edward  David,  Summer  Hill,  Oswestry,  Salop 
Jebb,  John,  Stanwardine,  Baschurch,  .Salop 
WooMch,  Abraham,  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbui'y 
Davies,  John,  Fronhanlog,  Corwen,  Shrewsbury 
Mousley,  Isaac.  Sandwell,  BuTningham 
Williamson,  Isaac,  East  Oilelton,  Pembroke 
Pitcher,  Robert,  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
The  names  of  43  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Mr.  Hudson  on  being  informed  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Council  not  to  increase  the  salar'y  of  the  Secretary, 
withdrew  his  resiguation. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Baeker,  Chairman"of  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  state  of 
the  Society's  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  j  ust 
ended,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  in- 
vested capital  was  8200/.  Stock,  and  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers,  3049Z. 
(including  a  special  balance  of  816/.  on  the  Shrewsbury 
account). 

The  Council  unanimously  confirmed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  that  Messrs.  Burton,  Lloyd  and 
Co.,  of  Shrewsbury,  should  be  appoiuted  the  bankers  of 
the  Society  for  the  period  of  the  ensuing  Shrewsbury 
Meeting. 

Journal.- — Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  reported  that  the  June  Number  of  the 
Journal  would  appear  in  about  a  fortnight  ;  but  that 
many  good  papers  were  necessarily  postponed  until  the 
Christmas  Number,  which  would  come  out  befoi'e  the 
General  Meeting  in  December. 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — The  noble  chairman  re- 
ported from  the  Committees  for  the  selection  and 
recommendation  of  judges  for  the  Shrewsbury  meeting, 
that  among  the  nominations  delivered  in  by  Members 
at  the  recent  General  Meeting,  none  occurred  forjudges 
of  mountain  sheep,  and  only  an  imperfect  list  for  judges 
of  implements;  but  that  the  committee  of  judges  for 
stock  had  decided  on  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  act 
as  judges  in  the  other  classes,  which  the  committee 
abstained,  from  obvious  reasons,  from  reporting  to  the 
Council  till  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  Show. 

The  Council  unanimously  referred  to  the  Committees 
the  completion  of  the  list  of  judges  to  be  recommended 
by  them  for  appointment  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Manning,  the  Contractor  of  Works  for  the  Shrews- 
bury Meeting,  presented  a  favourable  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works.  He  also  transmitted  to  the  Council 
a  statement  connected  with  the  subject  of  conveyance 
to  Shrewsbury  by  canal,  which  was  referred  to  the 
General  Shrewsbury  ComnMttee. 

Country  Meetings. — Mr.  Gibbs  having  laid  before 
the  Council  his  suggested  points  of  inquiry,  previously 
to  deciding  in  future  on  the  place  of  .any  Country  Meet- 
ing, the  details  were  refeiTed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Yard  Committee. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
at  the  next  Monthly  Council  the  adoption  of  a  renewal 
of  the  existing  rotation  of  districts  for  the  Country 
Meetings,  for  the  period  of  nine  years  following  the 
year  1847,  when  the  present  schedule  of  rotation  ended. 
The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Tarporley. — At   the  Annual   Meeting   of  this   Club, 
Mr.  Dumville  (Secretary)  read  the  minutes  of  the  dis- 
cussions  at  the  last  meeting  ;   and  then  announced  the 
questions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  occasion. 
1.    rfhat  is  the  Best  and   Cheapest  way  of  Wintering 
Dairy  Slock  ?     Mr.  Palin  answered  generally — to  feed 
them  with  haj',  straw.  Turnips,  and  Mangold  Wurzel. — 
Mr.  Vernon  had  proposed  the  question  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  in  whicli  he  was  placed  last  winter 
from  the  want  of  fodder,  consequent  on  the  dry  summer. 
He  had  very  little  fodder  by  him  "nhen  thejvinter  com- 
menced, and  had  been  obliged  to  sell  offpart  of  his 
stock,  and  he  found  that  one  portion  of  his  cattle  eat  up 
the  other.   What  then  were  they  to  do  when  hay  faUed  ! 
—Mr.  Harding   said   Mr.   Corbett   had   collected   300 
bushels  of  acorns,  and  used  them  during  the  winter  for 
the  cattle.     They  were  not  crushed,  and  some  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  keeping  them  from  sprouting, 
but  they  answered  remarkably  well.     Mr.  Corbett  had 
weighed  the  fodder  for  his  horses  ;  he  gave  them  half  a 
cwt.  of  clover  hay,  a  bushel  of  oats,  and  a  little  cut 
straw,   per   week,   and  the  horses  appeared  to  be   in 
capital  condition,  and  did  their  work  well.     With  re- 
spect to  steaming  fodder,  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
article  was  coarse,  steaming  w.is  necessary  ;  but  if  the 
hay  v;as  good  and  well  harvested,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
needless  expense. — Mr.  Palin  agreed  with  Mr.  Harding 
in  his  remarks  on  steaming  fodder.      Cattle  were  very 
nice  in  their  eating,  and  if  they  found  a  bad  lot  of  hay, 
they  would  reject  it.    When  steamed,  a  pleasant  flavour 
was  imparted  to  the  inferior  sort,  and  the  cattle  would 
cat  it.     Of  course  there  was  considerable  expense  in 
this  process,  and  in  years  when  fodder  was  good,  he 
thought  the  outlay  was  not  called  for.     He  should  re- 
commend them  to  have  plenty  of  Turnips  at  hand  for 
the  cattle  to  eat  with  the  straw,  and  a  few  with  the  hay 
and  corn.     The  last  winter  he  had  boiled  linseed,  cut 
the  straw,  and  given  them  a  little  corn  with  it.     It  was 
rather    expensive,   but  he  had  thus  managed   to   get 
through  the  winter. — The  Vice-President  recommended 
the  using  up  of  the  bottoms  of  the  stacks,  which,  he 
understood,    after    being    cut    and    steamed    (though 
mouldy  before)  were  as  good  and  as  fresh  as  ever. — 
Mr.  Plain  dissented  from  this. — 5Ir.  Burgess  objected 
to  the  use  of  linseed,  as  it  acted  as  a  purgative. — Mr. 
Vernon  had  principally  fed  his  cattle,  in  his  extremity, 
with  cut  straw,  ground   Barley,   and   Potatoes. —  Jlr. 
Stones  mentioned  a  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of 
which  he  had  seen  the  good  results.     That  gentleman 
used  two-thirds   of  straw,   one-third   of  hay,   with   a 
little  ground   barley,    and   a   few   kibbled    oats,   well 
steamed.     It  thus  swelled  out  and  made  a  deal  of  good 
fodder  ;   and  if  it  was  beneficial  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
he   did  not   know   why   it   was  not   also  beneficial   at 
other  times  as  well. — The  President  said  a  neighbour's 
cows  looked  better  on  hay  than  on  straw  and  Turnips. 
— After  a  few  more  observations,  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation on  the  first  question  was  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — "  That  straw  and  Turnips  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  for  the  early  part  of  the  "winter  ;  and 
as  the  season  progresses,  half  the  quantity  of  Turnips 
with  hay  and  a  little  corn  ;  and  in  a  season  of  scarcity, 
or  after  a  bad  harvest,  ordinary  fodder  with  steaming 
and  cutting  is  recommended.' '—On  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Davies,   it  was  deemed  advisable  to  recommend 
farmers  "  to  sow  all  the  land  intended  for  green  crops 
early  in  the  autumn  with  Rye  and  Vetches,  for  spring 
cutting." — Question  2.    What  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  erecting  a  tanlc  for  receiving  liquid  manure  ? 
— Mr.   Palin   thought   that  on  clay  land,  where  they 
merely  wanted  a  tank  to  pump  out  of,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  cut  a  hole,  cased  with  bricks,  to  prevent  the 
sides  from  falling  in  ;  but  if  on  an  elevated  situation 
and  on  sand,  the  bottom  should  be  made  substantial. 
Stone  well  cemented  might  then  be  used,  and  the  tank 
so  constructed  that  the  cart  could  be  backed  up  to  it 
to  draw  off  the  liquid,  without  the  labour  of  pumping.— 
Mr.  Harding  thought  that  in  the  erection  of  tanks  all 
depended  on  the  situation.     If  there  was  a  decline  so 
that  the  top  of  the  cart  could  be  brought  to  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  it  would  be  very  useful ;  but 
the  expense  of  pumping  swallowed  up  a  great  portion 
of  the  profit.     It  was  always  well  to  have  the  tank  near 
land  over  which  the  liquid  could  run  without  carting. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  in  going  through  the  cotmtry 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  manure  was  to  be  seen  running 
down  ditches,  &e.,  which  with  a  little  trouble  might  be 
profitably  used  up. — The  President  understood  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  every  farmer  had  a  liquid 
manure  tank.     Grates  were  made  in  the  shippon  intc 
which  the  manure  ran,  and  it  was  carried  thence  b) 
sewers  to  a  general  reservoir  ;  rain  or  external  watei 
being  carefully  excluded.     The  carcasses  of  the  deac 
cattle  were  cut  up  and  placed  in  a  situation  over  whici 
the  water  passed,  and  the  "  strength"  was  thus  imbibe( 
in  its  passage.     He  understood  that  by  one  dressing  o 
this   description   of  manure  bad  land  was  completel; 
resuscitated. — After  Mr.  Davies  had  warned  them  c 
the  probability  of  the  land  being  scalded  by  applyinj 
the  manure  without  dilution,  it  was  resolved  in  answe 
to   the  question  : — "  That   stone  or  brick  is  the  bes 
material  where  practicable  ;  the  situation  should  be  ele 
vated,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  tank  may  be  level  wit 
the  top  of  the  cart  ;  the  tank  should  be  covered  in."- 
Mr.  Palin  then  observed,  that  landlords  were  in  tli 
habit  of  giving  premiums  for  the  construction  of  th 
best  liquid  tanks  :  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
landlords  would  make  the  tank  themselves,  and  gi» 
the  premiums  to  those  who  made  the  best  use  of  i 
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Tanks  were  very  expensive,  and  when  made  tliey  were 
a  permanent  improvement  to  the  property  ;  and  there- 
fore he  thought  tliat  the  suggestion  he  had  oft'ered  was 
the  fairest  and  most  equitable. — Question  3.  To  ifhai 
crop  is  it  most  advisable  to  apply  Uijiiid  manure  9 — Mr. 
Davies  replied  to  Grass  land  ;  Mr.  Burgess  said  to 
green  crops  ;  Wr.  Palin  to  both,  if  used  at  the  proper 
season.  The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  appeared 
to  be,  that  in  certain  cases,  and  properly  mixed,  it  was 
useful  to  Grass  lands,  but  there  were  no  farmers  present 
who  had  fairly  tested  the  utility  of  its  application  to 
green  crops.  U[ion  the  conversation,  therefore,  it  was 
resolved  :— "  That  it  is  at  least  advisable  to  apply  it  to 
Grass  lands." — Question  4.  Have  ani/cvpcrimeiits  been 
triedivith  gnano  w'thin  the  limits  of  the  Societi/  ;  and  if 
so,  tchal  arc  the  results  as  compared  with  bone  manure? 
— Mr.  ^^'arburtoa  said  he  had  tried  it  on  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  and  Grass  land,  against  bones.  On  the 
Potatoes  he  had  put  5  lbs.  of  the  African  guano  to  the  , 
square  rood  (6i  yards),  and  the  produce  was  about 
3  cwt.  39  lbs.  to  the  statute  acre  more  than  on  ma- 
nured land.  On  the  Grass  land  he  put  the  same 
quantity  of  guano,  and  double  the  value  in  bone 
manure.  The  crop  of  liay  was  small :  where  the 
guano  was  put  there  was  a  little,  wlicre  the  bone 
manure  was  laid  there  was  none  at  all.  Tliis  scarcity 
ax'ose  from  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  after  Grass 
where  the  guano  had  been  applied,  was  three  times  as 
much  as  that  on  the  land  dressed  with  bone  ;  and  the 
cattle  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Grass  grown 
from  the  guano.  With  respect  to  tlie  present  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
portion  of  the  field  manured  with  guano  looked  much 
better  than  that  manured  with  bone. — The  President 
mentioned  a  case  where  an  experiment  had  been  made 
with  guano  on  clay  land,  and  the  results  were  quite 
equal  to  bone. — Mr.  Burgess  Iiad  used  guano  on  Wheat 
without  benefit ;  he  had  also  tried  it  on  Clover  ;  the 
first  crop  there  was  no  rain,  and  he  perceived  no  bene- 
ficial results  ;  but  the  second  crop  was  better  than  on 
the  manured  land. — Jlr.  Palin  had  expected  great  re- 
sults from  guano,  but  on  the  whole  had  been  disap- 
pointed. He  tried  100  lbs.  of  guano  mixed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  against  300  lbs.  without  mixing  it,  on 
Turnip-land.  The  Turnips  from  the  guano  alone  were 
not  above  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  others.  He 
had  also  tried  it  on  meadow-land  with  Turnips  ;  they 
grew  and  thickened  rapidly,  but  when  drawn  the  bulbs 
were  small,  and  the  crop  was  anything  but  a  heavy  one. 
Last  year  he  tried  it  on  an  acre  of  Carrots — 2  cwt.  of 
guano" to  the  acre  ;  he  drilled  the  ground,  and  shut  the 
guano  up.  The  season  was  unfavourable,  and  the  Car- 
rots were  hardly  worth  drawing.  He  had  made 
another  experiment  between  farm-yard  manure  and 
guano,  on  JIangold  Wurzel,  and  the  crop  of  the  Man- 
gold Wurzel  was  three  times  as  heavy  from  the  farm- 
yard manure  as  from  the  guano.  On  the  whole,  Jlr. 
Palin  seemed  to  think  guano  a  very  dangerous  manure 
iu  unskilful  hands. — The  members  did  not  record  any 
resolution  on  this  question. 

i\''0)7/i  Cornwall. — At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Club, 
Henry  Badcock,  Esq  ,  of  St.  Stephens,  read  a  highly  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  defects  of  farming  in  this  district. 
He  began  by  illustrating  the  injurious  effects  produced 
to  the  crops' of  this  neighbourhood  by  not  being  attended 
to  in  their  proper  seasons,  viz. — on  pasturing  meadows, 
placing  manure  on  hay  lands  too  late,  allowing  Potatoes 
and  Turnips  to  grow  too  long  before  hoeing.  All  these 
defects  were  visible  every  season  in  the  husbandry  of 
this  country,  which  were  attended  with  great  injury  to 
the  crops.  "  He  advised  the  farmer,  prior  to  his  cropping 
a  field,  first  to  consider  the  state  of  the  soil,  whether  best 
adapted  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  green  crops  ;  and 
stated  that  Barley  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage  at  any 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Wheat  can 
be  sown  much  higher,  and  Oats  still  more  elevated. 
"Wheat  peaty  lands  should  be  ploughed  in  the  beginning 
of  July  or  August — the  earlier  the  better,  so  that  the 
furrows  may  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence  some 
time  previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  He  recommended 
an  Oat  stubble  for  Wheat,  which  should  be  ploughed 
down  immediately  after  the  preceding  harvest ;  clay 
should  then  be  put  over  the  furrows,  which  should  re- 
main until  July,  and  then  ploughed  in  ridges.  Wheat 
grown  in  this  manner  is  often  the  best ;  seed  often  fails  iu 
lands  where  the  atmosphere  has  uoth.adsufiicient  influence 
on  the  surface  of  the  furrows.  Clay  that  has  remained 
in  a  wall  for  ages,  were  it  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  would 
jirove  a  very  productive  fertiliser.  All  Wheat  stubble 
should  be  turned  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
ploughed  again  by  Christm.as,  weather  permitting.  Land 
managed  iu  this  manner  will  he  brought  into  a  state  to 
receive  the  seed  with  one-teuth  the  labour  it  would  take 
on  the  old  system  :  the  longer  argillaceous  soils  are 
ploughed,  the  more  pulverised  they  get.  All  composts 
for  Wheat  should  be  applied  at  midsummer,  and  the 
land  finished  ploughing  by  Jlichaelmas,  and  no  Potatoes 
set  after  .A.pril. —  IVeslern  Times. 

East  Cornwall. — The  members  of  this  Club  dined 
together  at  Launceston,  on  the  4tli  March,  G.  Gurney, 
Esq.,  in  tlie  chair.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place 
on  reports  of  experiments  made  with  organic  and  in- 
organic manures,  by  Francis  Rodd,  Esq.,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  may  be  relied  on,  as  coming 
from  a  gentleman  so  well  known  for  the  zeal  and  accu- 
racy with  which  lie  conducts  agricultural  experiments. 
F.J^periments  made  in  a  Field  of  5  acres,  at  Treharlha,  on 
Dale's  hybrid  Turnips,  with  different  manures,  1844. 
Subsoil— Spar  and  Slate.  Value— 255.  an  Acre.  Aspect— North- 
west, facing  the  Moors.*    State  of  Field— Three  Years  Ley. 


Treatment — Pioujjiicd  Januai^',  184-1.  aod  Manured  ttirougli- 
out  with  a  Compost  of  Liquid  Manure  an>1  Eartli.  Field 
further  Manured  in  the  following:  manner,  and  Turnip  Seed 
sown  by  DriU,  July  9th.  Turnips  appeared  above  ground 
July  l3lh.  In  rougii  leaf  about  the  26lh.  Taken  up  and 
weiglted  in  December  following. 
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Domesiio    Cattle:   Portraits   of  the   Principal   Breeds 
reared  in  Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with  charac- 
teristic descriptions   of  their  peculiarities  and  com- 
parative  merits.      By   William   Macgillivr.ay,   A.M. 
L.L.U.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Jlarischal 
College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  &c.  cScc. 
The  three  Parts,  yet  published,  of  this  work,  are  illus- 
trated  by   portraits   of  the   Short  horned    and   Kyloe 
breeds,  the  truest  to  nature  of  any  that  we  have  any- 
where seen.     The  descriptive  portion  of  the  work,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  appeared,  is  very  interesting  ;  in  proof 
of  this  we  need  but  refer  to  the  introduction  to  the  series 
of  articles  wliicli  are  to  be   forthcoming  on  the  various 
breeds  of  the  domestic  breeds. 

From  the  character  of  its  three  first  Parts,  we  may 
fairly  judge  that  the  whole  work,  when  completed,  will 
do  great  credit  to  all  concerned  in  its  production.  In- 
dependently of  the  great  elegance  of  the  work  gene- 
rally, aud  of  its  illustrations,  which  will  justly  recom- 
mend it  to  very  many,  their  accuracy,  and  that  of  the 
editorial  remarks  and  descriptions,  will  insure  its  agri- 
cultural utility.  It  is  a  work  specially  addressed  to 
farmers  and  breeders,  and  will,  dotibtless,  be  extensively 
p.atronisedbythem.  That  they  may  judge  of  its  character 
we  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  introductory 
address  in  Part  I.  :  —  "  The  portraits  will  be  taken 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  individual  and  general 
ch.aracter.  Descriptions,  not  less  carefully  elaborated, 
will  include  the  peculiarities  of  the  breed,  the  pedigree 
of  the  individual  selected,  a  correct  measurement  of  its 
parts,  according  to  the  scale  conside:ed  the  most  suit- 
able, and  such  other  details  as  may  be  thought  directly 
useful,  or  in  any  way  interesting.  In  drawing  up  the 
description  of  the  particular  animal  of  which  the  por- 
trait is  given,  the  editor  will  receive  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  in  the  country. 
Whatever  practical  directions,  or  physiological  state- 
ments may  be  given,  will  be  in  aceordar.ce  with  the  ex- 
perience of  enlightened  breeders,  and  scientific  ob- 
servers. Neither  the  mere  farmer  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  mere  man  of  science  on  the  other,  could  reasonably 
hope  to  render  such  a  work  truly  useful ;  and,  there- 
fore, recourse  vi\\\  be  had  to  both,  when  the  occasion 
requu-es  their  aid." 


The  Farmers'  Medical  Dictionar}/,  for  the  Diseases 
of  Animals.  Bv  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
J.  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly.  Small  Svo.  Pp.  280. 
The  plan  of  this  book  is  excellent ;  simply  because  the 
Dictionary  form  which  it  possesses  is  so  much  more 
suitable  than  any  other  for  a  work  of  reference.  The 
work  itself,  we  are  informed  in  its  preface,  "  contains 
the  recipes  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  domestic 
anim'als,  long  successfully  employed,  iu  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  South  of  England  ;"  and  when  autho- 
rities are  referred  to  they  appear  to  be  trustworthy. 
As  illustrating  the  importance  of  correct  information 
.and  practice  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  works  such 
as  Mr.  Johnson's  Medical  Dictionary,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  extract  on  the  Diseases  of  Animals : — 
"Although  since  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary 
College  very  considerable  advances  have  been  made  to- 
wards the  more  successful  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 


*  A  tract  of  uncultivated  land,  of  a  mountainous  character, 
extending  from  Kingston  Down,  near  Callington,  to  the  sea, 
near  Boscaslle,  and  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county. 


animals,  yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  general 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  England  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject ;  few,  in  fact,  of  these  are  aware  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  horses,  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  and 
the  otlier  live  stock,  which  now  tenant  our  islands.  The 
calculation  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch  makes  the  horses  of  Great 
Britain  amount  to  between  1,4(IO,COO  and  1,500,000  ; 
the  cattle  to  5,100,(100  ;  and  the  sheep  to  32,000,000. 

"  The  amount  of  live  stock  sold  at  Smithfield  in  the 
last  nine  years,  as  given  in  the  suljjoiiiod  table,  will 
afford  some  idea  of  the  great  value  of  a  portion  only  of 
the  domestic  animals  of  our  country  {Johnson  and 
Shaw's  Farmers'  Almanac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210)  : — 


1835 
183G 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1811 
1842 
1843 


Beasts. 

172,019 
1.58,438 
17y,7Cl 
183,(;17 
188,535 
180,041 
175,.318 
188,167 
188,268 


Calves. 

Pigs. 

24,853 

43.134 

22,981 

34,224 

20,259 

30,325 

15,705 

45,28S 

18,570 

51,740 

14,194 

50,31* 

10,287 

50,461 

19,290 

39,213 

18,870 

30,  .320 

Sheep  and 

Lambs. 

1,047,310 
897,008 

1,. 540,000 

1,467,574 

1,404,383 

1,521,093 

1,444,.597 

1,030,820 

1,854,320 
"  And  if  the  public  are,  generally  speaking,  biit  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  these  noble  races  of  domes- 
tic animals,  to  a  still  greater  extent  are  tlipy  unacquainted 
with  the  amount  of  the  annual  mortality  which,  through 
neglect,  or  ill-treatment  of  their  diseases,  or  the  incur- 
able nature  of  them,  so  materially  thins  the  ranks  of 
these  invaluable  tenants  of  the  farmers'  lands.  As  in- 
formation on  this  head  can  hardly  be  too  much  diffused, 
in  order  to  excite  still  greater  exertions  towards  the 
prevention  of  so  great  a  national  loss,  I  will  liere  collect 
together  a  few  facts  from  my  note-boolc,  bearing  on  the 
question. 

"  -A.ccording  to  Mr.  Youatt  ('  Cattle,'  p.  2),  one-tenth 
of  all  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  our  island  die  annually  of 
disease  ;  of  cattle  one-fifteenth  of  their  number  die 
annually  by  inflammatory  fever  and  milk  fever,  red 
water,  hoose,  and  diarrhoea.  Of  the  great  amount  of 
property  thus  lost,  of  which  very  few  persons  are  aware, 
he  gives  the  following  calculation: — "  160,000  head  of 
cattle  are  sold  in  Smithfield  alone,  without  including 
calves  or  the  dead  market — the  carcasses  sent  up  fi-om 
various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be 
a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  follows  that  1,600,000  cattle  are  sent  to  the 
butcher  every  year,  and,  averaging  the  life  of  the  ox  or 
the  cow  at  five  years,  the  value  of  British  cattle,  esti- 
mated .at  10/.  per  head,  will  be  80,000,000/.  sterling. 
1,200,000  sheep,  3(5,000  pigs,  and  18,000  calves  are  also 
sent  to  Smithfield  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  if  we 
reckon  these  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number,  and 
allow  only  two  years  as  the  average  duration  of  the 
lives  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  value  the  calves  at  21.  1  Os. 
eaeli,  the  pigs  at  21.,  and  the  sheep  at  1/.  lOs.,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  additional  sum  of  nearly  40,000,000/.  ;  so 
th.at  we  may  safely  compute  the  actual  value  of  cattle, 
sheep,  .and  swine,  to  be  ne.arly  120,000,000/.  sterling." 

"  If,  therefore,  one-fiftejnth  of  all  the  cattle  of  Eng- 
land are  annually  lost  by  disease,  more  than  5,000,000/. 
worth  of  cattle  thus  perish  every  year,  and  with  these 
also  die  of  disease  about  3,o00,000/.  worth  of  sheep." 


Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals  {Boussingault,  vol.  ii.  p.  405). — 
Oily  grains  contain  a  large  proportion  of  animal  matter, 
similar  in  its  composition  and  properties  to  caseine  from 
milk.  Oil-cake  retains  the  whole  of  this  azotised  princi- 
ple ;  the  proportion  of  azote,  which  amounts  generally 
from  0.05  to  0.06,  indicates  about  42  per  cent,  of  animal 
matter.  Theory  indicates  so  high  a  nutritive  value,  that 
100  pgrts  of  hay  may  be  replaced  by  from  22  to  27  of 
oil-cake.  Its  general  use  in  cattle-feeding  is  ample 
proof  of  its  nutritious  qualities.  One  of  our  most  skil- 
ful farmers  in  the  south  of  France  has  even  succeeded 
in  keeping  sheep  almost  exclusively  on  this  food.  Being 
at  the  head  of  extensive  oil-works  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  oil-cake, 
he  determined  to  connect  with  his  establishment  one  for 
feeding  cattle,  which  he  keeps  on  Linseed  cake  and  the' 
refuse  of  Grapes.  Cows  subjected  to  this  regimen  give, 
on  an  average,  nearly  2  gallons  of  milk  a-day.  Their 
food  is  about  15i  lbs.  of  oil-cake  per  head,  taken  at  three 
meals,  immediately  after  which  they  are  supplied  with 
water.  Each  cow  has,  besides,  13j  lbs.  of  straw  or  corn- 
chaff.  The  cake  is  broken  into  fragmeuts,  moistened, 
and  kneaded  with  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
dough.  Cows  sometimes  refuse  it ;  it  must  then  be 
given  in  balls  about  the  size  of  the  fist;  and,  in  genera!, 
two  or  three  trials  are  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  diet.  Supposing  them  to  be  properly  nourished 
with  33  lbs.  of  hay  and  that  6  of  straw  are  equal  to  1.4 
of  hay,  we  find  that  151  of  oil-cake  take  the  place  of  30 
of  hay  ;  the  equivalent  of  oil-cake  then  becomes  51.5,  a 
very  different  result  from  22,  which  is  given  by  analysis. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  equivalents  are 
very  differently  stated  by  authors,  as  42,57,  and  108. 
M.  Perrault  de  lotemps  has  found,  from  observations 
made  on  four  milch  cows,  that  500  parts  of  Rape-cake,, 
given  in  the  form  of  gruel,  are  equal  to  1370  of  h.ay. 
The  equiv,alent,  then,  is  36.5  ;  analysis  indicates  23. 
We  see,  then,  that  results  obtained  in  practice,  thougb 
very  different,  agree  in  giving  to  oil-cake  a  nutritive 
value  lower  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  theory.  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  dwell  on  this  disagreement,  because 
itseems  to  me  to  depend  on  a  circumstance  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  observe.  I  mean  the  influence  of  bulk  as  dis- 
tinguished from  quality.  Vegetable  food  has,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity,  one,  viz.,  slightly 
above  that  of  water;  the  bulk,  therefore,  of  the  meal  de- 
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pends  on  its  weight,  A  regimen,  then,  formed  of  some  ex- 
tremely nutritious  food,  and,  consequently,  of  very  small 
bulk,  would  present  serious  inconveniences.  A  cart- 
horse of  ordinarj-  size  requires  from  about  '26-1  lbs.  to 
33  lbs.  of  solid  food,  and  26i  lbs  to  31  Ibs.s  of  water  in 
24  hours.  The  bulk  of  this  allowance,  reduced  by  mas- 
tication, to  the  ordinary  consistence  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  is  about  a  cubic  foot.  Kow,  if  for  the 
ordinary  food,  one  five  times  more  nourishing  is  substi- 
tuted, as  oil-cake  for  example,  the  dry  ration,  accord- 
ino-  to  the  law.  of  equivalent?,  would  be  reduced  to 
about  6i  lb?.,  and  its  tural  bulk  would  beabout  10  inches 
cubed.  The  auimal  would  not  be  filled,  and  would, 
■without  doubt,  experience  the  pains  of  hunger.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  food  of  low  nutritive  powers  be  substituted, 
as  Wheat-straw,  which  has  an  equivalent  of  500,  the 
33  lbs.  of  dry  food  would  become  165  lbs.,  and  be  too 
bulky  to  admit  of  their  being  consumed  in  a  day.  In 
feeding,  then,  the  bullc  of  food  is  a  material  element. 
The  stomach  must  be  properly  filled  ;  the  bulk,  what- 
ever be  the  food,  must  be  sufficiently  great ;  and  hence 
arises  the  difference  above  mentioned  in  the  nutritive 
equivalents.  The  exact  appreciation  of  the  limit  beyond 
vhicli  any  substance  ceases  to  be  nutritive  is  very  diffi- 
cult. When  we  add  to  a  regimen,  known  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  an  auimal,  a  new  portion  of  food,  the 
effect  of  the  addition  is  scarcely  pei-ceptible  ;  so  that  in 
practical  observation  we  are  subject  to  underrate  the 
nutritive  value  of  food,  when  administered  in  too  large 
quantities.  This  has  been  proved  to  us  by  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  feeding  of  milch  cows.  A  cow,  which 
had  in  Jerusalem  .\rtichokes  and  dry  fodder,  the  equi- 
valent of  33  lbs.  of  hay,  had  in  addition  to  this  allowance 
<5s  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  double  its  nutri- 
ment. The  cow  took  half  only  of  the  cake,  aud  notwith- 
standing this  addition,  she  did  not  yield  more  milk. 
According  to  this  observation,  the  equivalent  of  the 
cake,  though  one  of  the  most  nutritions  substances,  wes 
in  effect  zero. — M.  J.  B. 

Experiments  in  Farming. — As  the  Turnip  season  is 
now  fast  approaching,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  under- 
mentioned list  of  a  few  experiments  which  I  tried  last 
jear.  I  shall  give  no  opinion,  and  make  no  comment, 
but  merely  state  the  facts,  and  leave  others  to  form 
their  own  ideas.  The  field  in  question  wtis  part  of  a 
farm  taken  into  my  own  possession,  because  the  late 
tenant  was  an  obstinate  prejudiced  blockhead  :  he  had 
tiles  given  him,  but  owing  to  his  absurd  idea  of  drain- 
ing, that  method  was  stopped.  As  soon  as  I  got  pos- 
session I  commenced  draining;  that  accomplished,  I  put 
four  horses  to  the  plough,  aud  turned  up  the  land,  so  as 
it  had  never  been  turned  before ;  the  general  depth  was 
10  inches  ;  hitherto  it  had  only  been  scratched  over 
about  3  inches  deep.  Previous  to  my  sowing  the 
Turnips  I  put  10  tons  of  real  good  manure,  and  a  quarter 
of  shank  bones  ground  down  to  half-inch,  upoa  eveiy 
acre,  in  ridges  27  inches  apart;  the  field  was  9  acres, 
and  upon  every  acre  I  drilled  along  with  the  seed  the 
following  compositions  : — 


Bones.       Sul.     j    gait. 
Acia. 

Wood 
Ashes. 

Gypsum 

Peruvian 
Guano. 

■Wlale 
Oil. 

1  qr. 

Ij  cwt.  1  cwt. 

oi';,    ".■ 

... 

1*  cwt. 

—  iOj  „  ;i  .-, 

1-icwt. 

U     „ 

OJcwt.Oi  „    11     „ 

I-^  „ 

Oicwt. 

'■'S      M 

04    „ 

...  11  „ 

1  „ 

... 

«4  » 

..  1  „ 

i  ,. 

OJ  cwf. 

Coal 

-\shes. 

«0  lbs.  45  lbs. 

7  bush. 

EngUsh 
Guano. 

4  galls. 

... 

U  cwt. 

Now  for  the  result.  Many  times  previous  to  tlie  Turnips 
being  consumed,  I  took  different  individu.ils  to  look  at 
ihem,  and  after  the  inspection  I  asked  them  to  decide 
upon  tlie  best  part  of  the  field  :  the  general  answer  -rt^s, 
*'  I  cannot,  the  whole  field  is  good."  Such  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fancy  I  tried. — A  Subscriber  in  the 
Farmer's  Journal. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Alsike  Clotee— 7oi?*-a/fe)-5— "n-m  anv  one  be  kind  enough  to 
give  us  bis  ej:perie^}ce  of  this  plant  ? 

Bones— Z>  ^1^  Water  ■\\-iU  not  slake  them,  as  tou  have  doubt- 
less found  out  by  this  time.  The  slaking  of  hot  lime  depends 
upon  Its  strong  affinity  for  -water,  such  a  quanritr  of  which 
It  will  absorb  as  breaks  asunder  and  destroys  the  attraction 
between  its  particles,  and  thus  causes  it  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  powder.  Bones  have  no  such  affinitv  for  water.  Anv 
means  by  which  you  can  give  them  a  finely  disintegrated 
condition  are  valuable.  There  are  such  means*.— See  Leading 
Article  of  this  day.  ° 

BoxE  LUL— f/u*p«f— We  do  not  know  the  substance,  but  oilv 
matters  generally  may  be  considered  almost  useless  as 
manure. 

BcTTEEcrps— TTJ/B-Try  pasturing  the  land  with  geece 
We  never  heard  any  other  remedy  suggestc-d,  unless  it  were 
the  common-sense,  but  expensive  one,  of  cutting  the  plants 
out  whenever  they  appeared. 

Common  Aspect  or  Soils— Cr/orc?— We  have  a  short  para- 
graph on  this  subject  in  tv-pe  :  will  the  author  be  kind  enou"h 
to  send  us  the  continuation  of  it !  "^ 

Dissolved  Bones— ir.^;— Notwithstanding  the  concluding  sen- 
tence  in  your  letter,  we  have  set  it  in  type,  and  hope  you  i\iJl 
permit  its  publication.     It  is  too  late  for  this  week. 

Dbains — jV  .y  M—yfe  should  be  inclined  to  put  a  greater  depth 
of  stones  in  deep  dr^uns  than  in  sliaJlow  ones — in  feet,  to  fill 
all  drains  up  to  within  2  feet  of  the  surface.  You  must  not 
*  An  imperial  gallon  of  water  weighs  lOibs.,  and  contains 

277,274  cubic  inches.     Taking,  therefore,  llie  water  at  301bs.. 

its  bulk  wM\  be  831,822  cubic  inches,    and   assuming  33  lbs.  of 

food,  when  masticated,  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  bulk,  we  have 

l,9G3,C44cubicinches,  which  is  something  less  than  a  cubic  foot. 


make  them  wider  than  you  An  help  :  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
will  cause  expense  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  stones  required 

Feltebisg  Watek — o;i£— Will  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents, conversant  in  such  matters,  give  me  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  hcst  mode  of  filtering  water  for  domesdc 
purposes  ?  I  have  a  large  stone  filterer,  and  I  wish  to  have 
two  cisterns  as  resei-voirs  for  the  water,  both  previoudy  to  its 
being  filtered,  and  after  it  has  undergone  filtration."  What 
material  is  best  to  make  the  cistern  of  !  I  should  not  wish  a 
leaden  one,  as  the  nature  of  the  water  is  highly  chalk,  aud 
am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  iron  would  answer,  or 
whether  there  is  any  compost  with  which  the  cistern  might 
be  lined,  perfectly  tree  from  deleterious  qualities  if  the 
chalky  water  remjuned  in  it  for  mo  or  thi-ee  days  ;  for  in  the 
event'of  being  able  to  use  a  compost  for  lining,  I  niight  make 
the  cistern  itself  of  brick,  slate,  or  stone  :  bat  it  mtist  be  of  a 
material  not  aftected  by  weather,  as  it  w^  be  ej^posed  to  the 
outward  aii-.  which,  perhaps,,  would  be  the  case  T\-ith  slate. 

Fixeh  of  A?imonia — Xn  Cm — Every  lOOlbs.  weights  of  undiluted 
urine  may  be  considered  to  contain  that  which  in  the  process 
of  putrefaction  will  form  21bs.  weight  of  ammonia,  and  this 
^viU  require  for  its  fixation  :.bout  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Gas  Lime.  ic. — Queri-t — We  ■will  ascertain  iht:  usual  prices  for 
you.  They  are  both  certainly  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
caniage  a'considerable  distance.  There  is  no  helpfor  wire- 
womvunless  it  be  in  trampling  and  firming  the  liuid,  as  by 
Croskili's  crusher,  for  instance. 

Xamxs  of  Plants^Z  7>,  SlenUy — Panicnm  mUiaceum,  or  cul- 
tivated Millet,  sometimes  grovm  for  its  seed,  of  which  poultry 

~  arefond:  we  donotknowif  it  has  everbeen  grownforfodder. 

PoNi> — Anon — Eaugh,  i.  €.  alluvial  clay,  is  not  necessarily  of 
a  very  adhesive  "character :  it  may  be  so.  but,  in  your  case, 
from  "its  failing  to  keep  your  pond  full  of  water,  we  should 
suspect  it  was  not.  Vouwant  some  stiffer  clay,  and  puddle 
it  well  S  or  10  inches  deep.  It  is  a  sitgular  thing  you  can 
neither  di-ain  your  pond  nor  fill  it ! 

PouLTBT — Constant  Svl> — See  "Societies." 

Shall  F  ab3i — Pastor — As  you  cut  your  Vetches,  you  should  ma- 
nure the  land,  and  dig  it  in  ;  and  then  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  will  be  to  transplant  into  it  Drumhead  Cabbage  plants  : 
they  will  be  ripe  by  October,  and  may  then  be  removed  in 
time  for  Wheat  sowing.  Tou  might  reseiTe  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  for  Potatoes,  the  produce  to  be  used  for  seed ; 
they  would  hardly  be  ripe  by  autumn,  and  would  on  that  ac- 
count, it  k  said,  be  the  better  for  that  purpose. 

Spoiled  Hams,  izc. — SuhscrOx-r — "  What  is  the  cause  and 
natui-e  of  the  white  spots  seen  in  some  hams  when  cut  ?"  If 
you  wUl  furnish  us  with  your  address,  the  Index  shall  be 
sent  by  post. 

SoiiEEL-^.ff«ider — Try  a  dressing  of  80  bushels  per  acre  of 
slaked  lime,  the  most  magnesian  lime  you  can  obtain  ;  apply 
it  by  itself  broadcast  in  wet  weather  in  autumn. 

St.  John's  Day  Kie — (^i-.erUt — It  appears  to  be  a  distinct  va- 
riety, and  common  Kye,  though  sown  as  early,  would  not 
equal  it  in  quality  in  spring.  You  may  sow  rattier  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed. 

TuBNTP  CtxTrsE — A  li  G — Tou  will  find  excellent  instruction 
in  Low's  **  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  a  work  which 
all  learners  in  farming  ought  to  have. 

Wabping — To  Btadiis — Will  any  of  your  readers  and  corres- 
pondents on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  or  Xorfolk,  or  ab-jut 
any  of  the  inlets  of  the  eastern  coast,  have  the  goodness  to 
mention  any  particular  spot  where  operations  are  now  in 
progress  for  "warping  up'' newly  redeemed  mudlands  ?  The 
inquiry  has  reierence  more  particularly  to  such  flats  as — though 
covered  by  the  daily  tide,  and  a  good  distance  inland — ^hare 
no  great  mn  of  river  waters  through  them.  The  inquirer  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  project  of  the  great  inclosure  of 
"  the  Wash,"  to  which  the  imurmation  he  seeks  has  no  refer- 
ence, but  to  the  applicability  of  the  same  means  of  improve- 
ment on  the  Hampshire  coast. 

White  MusTABD — Qi'.€rist — Can  anyone  give  us  their  jj-srsorail 
ejpenV*ice  of  this  crop  ? 

■WiEE-woEM — R — There  is  no  help  for  you.  "When  the  land  is 
lying  fallow  before  the  crop  is  so-wn..  it  should  be  ploughed, 
cultivated,  and  harrowed  and  worked  about :  that  might  in- 
jure the  grub  ;  and  when  the'plant  is  growing,  rolling  is  said 
to  hinder  their  activity. 

Teast — It — Is  there  any  way  of  taking  off  the  extreme  bitter 
fi-om  highly-hopped  yeast>  so  as  to  render  it  usefiil  for  the 
baker  ? 

Ebbatcm — In  page  372,  coL  c,  at  the  25th  line  fi'om  the  top, 
for  '■  Ten  square  vards,"  read  "  Ten  vards  square." 
[Thanks  to  "  Z."] 

N.B. — We  have  received  a  small  sample  of  Red  Wheat,  en- 
dorsed— *'  Victoria  Wheat — sown  in  1S44,  on  Jime  16,  and 
ripened  in  this  country.  TMs  is  the  Wheat  that  yields  fotir 
crops  a  year  in  the  West  Indies."  We  shall  be  happy  to 
parcel  this  sample  out  amongst  any,  applying  next  week, 
who  may  have  curiosity  enough  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
extraordinary  statei^ent  which  accompanies  it. 
•*-  As  nsual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


illarfects. 


SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  June  2.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 

BefltScctSjHerefordE,  Ac- 43    2Lo4a  4  :  Btit  Long-wools     -        -      — eto   — a 
Besi  Short  Home  -     3  10      4    2]  Dit'.o  (jhom)  -     4     0       44 

Second  qnality  Beafti    -    3    0      3    6  j  Ewesand  second  cjoallty      —  — 

Ca]Te»       -        .         -         -40461  Di'.to  (sbomj  .     a    8      40 

Best  Doivng  &  Half-breds      —  —    I  Lambs       •        -        -        -5058 

Djt'ofsiorn)  -     4     J       4     6  |  Piea  •         -        -         -3S44 

Beasf,  cn)5;    Sheep  and  Lambs,  S3.SOT;  Calvfi,  164;  Pige.SOO. 

■^ye  have  tt^-daj- a  Idrsier  cum  3er  of  aJcesM,  aisd  for  thermos t  pan  of 'Tsn- 
perior  qiialiiy.  'i  he  Jm-rease  of  Wfi-bi,  as  well  aa  nnmbeTs,  has  had  a  de- 
cided iiifi!ieBt-€  OD  tb?  tiaae.  ivhiih  ie  c/>Qiidprab]y  Tvorie,  being  SQecred  iJso 
by  the  suddealy  melting  :n  tf  hot  ■weather.  4i  4d.  is  an  exirtme  pijcefor  the 
besi  Si.-"t»,  and  45.  about  the  sveisze  for  ibe  best"  Sfaon  Hltcb-  Altaott 
everythirg  is  disposed  of  at  these  reductions. — Allbongh  the  'npplj  of  Sheep 
is  \vs;  the  demand  haT:ni;  a^so  decitrattdin  a  eiil  J  larger  prcporti  n,  car  trade 
is  wijrie,  and  prices  ate  fuUy  2d.  per  8  lbs.  lowr.  The  weather  being  hot,  big 
Sheep  and  Etves  art-  v^jv  ar.teU;ne.— Lan;b  it  rather  more  in  icjcesi,  bat  at 
no  higher  prices — Veal-irade  is  heavy.— Pork-trade  is  steady. 
Fhidat,  June  6. 

The  weather  is  a  liilJe  cooler,  and  the  demard  rather  increased  since  Mon- 
day, consequpnily  oar  trade  for  Beef  is  brisli;  4*.  43.  for  the  bes:  Scots,  and 
4(,  Sd.  best  Short  Homf,  are  reiidily  obitjned,  and  income  few  inEt^iccea 
rather  over  thuse  prices  H  realised  for  scmeihing  cf  cboioe  qtiality.  Second- 
rate  3s- 2d.  to  39- 8J —Muicon-trade  is  also  more  aciiTe,  and  the  brU  Downs, 
Aec,  make  frr-m  4;.  4d.  to  4*.  Sd. ;  Long-woola,  45.  2d.  to  s  Cd ;  Ewes  ftc, 
33- 8d,  10  4s.  2a. — Good  Lamb  :e  scarce,  and  makes  hbant  6s.  "We  have  still 
much  middling:  Lamb,  whiih  ie  Felling  at  5.'.  to  £e.  <d. — Wal-trade  is  rather 
belter ;  a  choice  Calf  makes  **.  8^.— Pork.  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Beasts,  797;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  9740;  Calves,  i>62;   P!gs,   ZZ-0. 


POTATOES.— SocTHWAHE,  "Watebside,  June  2. 

At  the  i-oromeai-emcni  of  the  prt-sea:  week  we  had  a  c^^ntinuance  of  stormy 
weatlier,  and  the  wind  appeared  to  be  unfavomoble  ro  the  arnvali  fmm  the 
northern  distiicis.  which  caos'-d  a  fiimness  with  the  holders  of  fre^h  faojp!es, 
and  an  advanced  price  was  ^»ked;  but  the  dealer.-  held  back  andthe  we^iher 
becoming  more  ^*enial,  acd  ihe:e  being  several  fresh  arrivals  from  Scotland, 
wh'ch  were  imuipoiaiely  commenced  and  offered  for  sale  at  5M.  to  COs.  per 
ton,  complett-ly  threw  into  ihe  *hade  any  par  t  of  CAigrei  if  former  arrivals, 
end  ihi-ae  in  store  wer*  unsaleable  except  to  the  con-keepersorc^uniry  dealers 
at  from  Zr:*.  to  <&».  per  ton.  TheUade  ^enemily  waslaagtiidjandihetencencj' 
downward;-. 

VorkKedi         .        •        .    &Cs  to  COt  J  Wubeach  Kidneys   -        •    60ctoS5s 
Perth  •         *         .     50        &:)     I  —  Blues         -         -    40         50 

FifffEhire         ....—        _  _         MTiites     -        .40        45 

EarJy  Devrms  -         -    —        —    [  —  Regents   •        ■    —        — 

Lnte  Demons       -        .        -    6i        70     '  Goeraser Blues  -        -    60        — 

Cornwall  .        .         .    _        _  _         WTiifs        -         -    —        _ 

Jersey  Blues     -        .        •60        —     '>  Vurk— Prince  Kegenu      -23        50 

—  Whites  -  .  _  —  j  _  Blues  -  -  .  _  _ 
Kent  and  £»s£X  Whites  -    —     I       —    Snan-**      -        -        .    —        — 


HOPS,  FfiiDAT,  June  6. 

The  acoonn:s  received  from  the  H'>p  districts  during  the  lasi|week  Fpeak 

of  a  grafinal  jn^-iea^e  cf  fiy  throughoni  the  plantations — as^mai-y  m  10  to  SO 

are  tob,?  s-en  on  a  leaf,  and  lice  are  sJ ready  showing  themfe'ves.  Ti  e  m^irkec 

IS  more  aciive  in  corst^uence,  and  eeveral  lots  ar*  withdrairn  from  sale. 

;  FATTiNCtw  &Sii.iH,  Lo3  Fac:cr». 


COTEXT  GARDEX,  JrxE  7.— The  late  fine  weather  has 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  most  of  the  articles  brought 
during  the  week. ;  the  supply  of  most  things  has  been  large, 
and  the  demand  bi-isk.  Almost  eveiy  description  of  forced 
fimit  may  be  obtained,  of  superior  quality  ;  and  excellent  vege- 
tables are  abundant.  Pine-Apples  are  rather  on  the  increase, 
and  the  prices  are,  in  consequence,  slightly  reduced ;  the 
kinds  arc  Providence,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Queen.  Hothouse 
Grapes  are  excellent  in  qtiality,  and  as  regards  quantity  they 
are  sufficiently  abundant  for  "the  demand.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  on  the  increase,  and  Cherries  are  pretty  plentifully 
supplied.  Some  han4some  Melons,  of  English  growth,  have 
been  exhibited  during  the  week ;  Strawberries  are  stifficient 
for  the  demand;  and  Gooseberries  and  Green  Currants  are 
tolerably  plentifti!.  A  few  Apples  and  Pears  may  still  be  pro- 
cured :  Cucumbers  are  abtindani  and  cheap.  Of  Vegetables, 
Peas  have  become  more  plentiful,  and  the  qualitv  is  improv- 
ing; they  are,  however,  still  very  dear.  Excellent  Canlifloit^rs 
are  plentiful,  and  the  supply  is  still  increasing.  Good  Kidney 
Beans  are  also  tolerably  abundant.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are 
good,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Broccoli  is  becoming 
very  scarce,  and  Asparagus  is  also  less  abundant.  Bhubarb 
and  Seakale  are  scarce,  especialir  the  latter.  Mushrooms 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  la^t  week.  Salading  of  every 
description  is  good  and  plentifiil.  Xew  Potatoes  are  a  little 
cheaper.  Of  Cut  Flowers  there  is  a  fine  displav  r  we  noticed 
among  them  Cattleya  Porbesii,  Stephanotus'  :&oribtmdus, 
Clerodendron  firagrans,  several  varieties  of  Erica,  Gardenia 
radicans.  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Heliotropes,  Carnations,  Moss,  Provins,  and  other 
Roses.  * 

FKUIT.S. 


Chefnnts,  per  peck,  6s  to  8>     "*  . 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  16»  tu  so* 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  It  toStGd 

—  per  100,  Cm  to  ISs 

—  bitter,  per  100, 8r  to  30* 
Lemons,  oer  dozen.  Is  toS« 

—        per  ICO,  6#  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  pec&,  €* 
i^weet  Almond,  perlb..  Si  6d  to  3* 
Cob  Xua,  per  100  Jbs,,  120*  to  ISO* 
Nots,  BarcekEia,  S4> 

—  Brazil,  £D* 

—  Spanish,  2C* 

—  Cob,  16* 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  Cjto  10* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  Ib^  £*  to  S* 

—  Portugal,  per  ib.,  1*  to  4* 
Peacbe?,  per  doz^  6*  io20* 
Xectarinijis,  per  dt-z^  6j  to  £0* 
Chsrries,  per  ib.,  Sj  to  15* 
Apples,  DasE-,  per  bush-,  11*  to  18* 

—  Kitchen,  7*  to  If*  Gd 
Pears,  Dess-,  per  ht-sv.,  7*  to  10* 

—  Baking,  per  fef.-sv.,  S*  to  Sf  6d 
Melons,  €*  to  10*  each 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  Gdtol* 
.Aprico.s,  gret^,  per  poitle,  1*  6d  to 2* 
Currants,  green,  per  portle,  6d  to  Si 
Goosebeni  es,gre  en,p.hf.sieve,3*to !  *5(f 

VBGETABLES. 
Cabbages,  per  doz.,9i  to  2*  Leeks, per  dcz.;  2*  to  3* 

—  red,  per  doz,  4*  to  12*  Garlic,  perlb.,  2dioVid 

—  plants,perdoz-bncb,2*  to3«  6i     Onions,  oer  bunch,  3d  to  M 
Broccoli,  per  bundJe,  1*  ti.4*  '      _        ]^r^,  per  bushel,  10*  ir  IS* 
i-atmocwers,  per  Qpz.,  5*  io2**  .-.        -  .  .         . 
French  Beans,  per  Ifti,  2*  fc.  4* 
?M>rrel,Ferhf.-sie-e,  ed  to  9d 
JerusaLArtichok,  p.  h£-«v.,  l«  6*2  to  2* 
Potatoes,  per  ion,  40*  to  &3* 

—  cwt,  2*  to  5* 

—  _  bushel,  l*&i  to  3* 
^       Kidney,  per  bsii.,  2mio  2i€d 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  3d  to  Gi 


—        Xew,  per  lb,  ei  to  S* 
Turnips,  per  Txih.,  5d  to  1*  3d 
Red  Bee;,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6* 
Carrots,  per  doz,  bcbs.,  £«  to  24* 
Rhubarb,  per  bnndle,  4d  lo  It  ^d 
Aspar^ffus,  per  bundle,  E«  to  3- 
Horse  iladist,  per  bundle,  ]*6d  toE* 
CucuiEcer=,  per  brace,  I»to  6* 
Spinach,  per  fcieve,  ItXOitSd 
Farsnipa.  per  coz.,  Cd  to  It  ea 


—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  6^  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  scere,  Cab^  ed  to  1*  32 

—  —       Co?,  If  to  St 
Celery,  per  bunch,  1*  to  3* 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hand=,  E<i  tol* 
Muihrocin;,  per  pottle,  4d  to  9i 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  34* 
Basil,  ^reeo,  perbmich,  64  to9d 
Fennel,  per  boncb,  2dio4d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  9d 
^Vatercress,  p.  I  £  sci.  btm.  6d  t"  SJ 
Parsley,  per  half  rievp,  1*  to  1*  Cd' 

—  Koot£,  per  bundle,  Sd 
Tarragon,  per  bnn-^b,4if 
Mint,  perbunvb,  &/  to  l* 
Siarjoram,  per  buncb,  9i 
Chervil,  per  panQet,3ii  to  4d 

Basil,  per  bunch,  S^  to  3d 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 

SiuxHFuxD.  June  -5. 

Prime  old  Meadow  |  New  Hiv        — ■  to  _*  I  Clover     110*  to  125i 

Hay  lifts  to  113.' I  Inferior  Hay  100    105    |  Straw        iS      ,    iSg 

Joss  Coo^S&y  Ralf.«TT>a»»  ■ 

CriTBEKLAXD  Maseet,  June  -5. 

SQpeHorMead.  HayjlSsiolsO:^  i  Superior  CloverllS^  to  13S»  I 

InJerwr  .  lOJ        iOS       Interior         „     110         115       StrawSSs  I043i 

New  Hay  .  _         _    |  New  Cover        —  _    | 

Josnajk  Basbk,  Uay  Salesman. 
"^HITECHAPEL,  Juue  G. 

Pine  Old  Hay    •      lOSsto  li2s  |  Old  Clover        s  tol25-  I 

New  Kay           -        S5        1C5     New  Clover       —         —     Straw      36*  to42« 
t       ..      Tnf^ri'trno  120   | 


MARK-LAXE,  Monday,  June  2. 
The  weather  since  Friday  having  been  fine,  has  had  its  tisual 
influence- on  the  trade,  and  notwithstanding  a  short  supplv  of 
Wheat  this  morning  fi-om  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sufiblk,  the  market 
opened  heavily :  a  few  picked  samples  obtained  about  the  prices 
of  this  day  se'nnight:  secondary  and  inferior  qualities  are 
Is.  to  2s.  cheaper  :  free  Foreign  Wheat  was  in  limited  demand, 
but  its  value  is  tmaltered  from  Monday  la^  ;  in  bonded  there 
did  not  api>ear  to  be  any  inquiry,  or  a  slight  reduction  wotild 
probably  have  been  submitted  to. — Barley,  of  all  sorts,  finds  a 
moderate  sale  on  late  terms. — ^Beans  obtain  our  quotations  ; 
and  Peas,  being  scarce,  command  extreme  rates. — The  supply 
of  Oats  was  good  ;  Irish,  Scotch,  and  fine  Foreign  meet  a  steady 
sale  on  the  terms  of  last  week  ;  but  oat-of-conditioned,  parcels 
are  Gd.  cheaper. — Flour  maintains  the  late  advance. 


43     49 


BEITISn,    PER  LMPZBIAI,  QrAETEB, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  -Su5blk      .        ,     \\Tiite  *i    JO 

-■           Norfolt,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —    ^~ 

Bailey,  Ma3tine  and  dii'tlULoir  2£s  torSs  Chevalier  SO    S3 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Toikshire    .        .    Polanda  20    23 

Ncrcbtunberlaad  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  £0    £2 

Iriih      ....                        ,        Feed  30    ES 

Malt,  pale",  ship          • 5*    60 

Hercrbrd  and  Essex 53    65 

Rje 89    32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     SI  to  3€        Tick  32    £7 

Pieeoa,  Heligoland      .    37  to  43       'Winds  —    

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    35  to  33       Maple  35    33 

FarDAT,  June  6. 
The  arrivals  of  Com  and  Flour,  British  particnlarly.  hare 
been  moderate  dming  the  week,  and  the  attendance  at  market 
thin,  "ith  little  business  doing. — "Wheat,  either  English,  free 
Foreign,  or  bonded,  is  held  firmly  at  Monday's  prices. — We  ob- 
serve no  alteration  in  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas, — The  Oat  trade 
is  inactive,  but  not  cheaper.  * 

IHPE3IA1.  AVEEAGES. 
Wheal.   Barley,.     Oate.   , 
April      £6   perQcarter-     iinlid     miid     °i*  «&' 
May  3      .         .        ,         45  II 


B«d    . 

While 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


Harrow  33 
JLfjnjfpod  — 
Grey        33 


10 
—         17 


46    0  : 


31 


SI     4 


Rye-    '  Es&nj. 
S3t  U'     35*  Id 

£0    2  ;     35 


43  10  ;     3a     5        SI     6  !     31     4        37    1 


38     1 


45    9  I     30    0  I 


S9     5  '     S3     5   I 


37     3 
37     2 


5  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver.       45  II 


Dntles  on  Forebro  Grain      So    f  ■ 


Pess. 
3Si  Id 


26  10 
SG     8 


Diagram  showing  thefiuctuaticns  in  the  price  of  Cora  on  the  average  ot  the 
'-- weeks  ending  Saturday,  M^y  31. 


,  Apati,  v6       May  3 


ilAV 

'J 

3iAV  17  ;    Mat-  ?i 

1 

-1    •• 
1    •■ 

1    •• 

-J   .. 

Canary 

Carraway  -    per  cwt    44 

ClcfVer,  Bed,  En^li/h 

—  —    Foreien 

—  "VThile,  English     - 

—  ^      ForeigTi 
Coriander    .... 
Hempseed  .    per  l&tt 
Linseed        •        .       per  or 

—  Balth:^ 


SEEDS,  June  6. 

perqr    44stoKf>   LiEfeedCakes,Fore!»no,p.toz.7nOitoW 


Mustard,  M'hire  -  p.btih. 

—  StiperCne     ,,       .12 

—  Brown  ,,  •  12 
Rapeseed,  English  (perlart  Z6t 
Rape  Cakes  •  pertcn  — 
Sainfoin  -  .  .  .  ^ 
Tares,  En?,  winter  p.bush.    4 

—  ForeigTi  -  .  -  3 
Trefoil        .        -     pet  cwt 


—    Cakes,Eng.  perlOM  lii   OlWlOi  Tcxiiip  (tM  variable  lonjuccaiiail. 

Kz>'Gsnuu>  A>s  Lax. 


23.— 1845.] 
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TO  GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,    AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  comrctition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartliolomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  June  loth,  and  Tiiubsday  12th.  184.5,  at 
12  o'clock  each  day,  a  very  Bno  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  com- 
prising all  the  nciv  varieties  of  the  season.  Also  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  GERANIUMS,  and  other  plants  in  hloom,  the  newest 
varietiesof  FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS,  ic,  and  a  great  variety 
of  nlants  for  turning  out  in  clumps.  May  be  licwed  the  morn- 
ing of  s.ale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Mart,  and  ot  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstonc. 


GRAND  COLLECTION  OF   STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PL.\NTS  FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

MR.  GLENNY  Iia.'?  lieen  instructed  to  submit  for 
sale  by  auction,  on  Thursday,  the  I9th  June,  in  the  plea- 
sure grounds  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bromley,  all  the  noble 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pawley.  comprising  some  of 
the  finest  ORF.ENHOUSE,  STOVE,  AND  ORCIIIDEOUS 
I'LANTS  in  the  couutrv  ;  also  two  close  and  two  covered  vans 
with  moveable  tills  ;  Mr.  Pawley  having  declined  growing  for 
exhibition.  Particulars  and  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises,  and  at  the  aardaien'  tiaxtte  Office,  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  Strand. 


MAIDENHEAD,  BERKS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  and  entered  on  at  Midsummer  next, 
THE  LEASE  OF  NURSERY  GROUNDS, 
With  a  GOOD  SEED  TRADE  well  established,  and  doing  a 
considerable  business ;  with  a  good  stock  of  Fruit,  Forest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Greenhouse,  Pits,  tic.  The  reason  for  disposing  of  the 
above  is  the  unexpected  death  of  the  late  proprietor. 

For  further  particiilars,  apply  to  the  Widow,  Mrs.  Wakehill, 
Maidenhead. 


rr^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  NORWICH  NUR- 
-L  SERY. — In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  afiords  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  young  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engarjing 
in  one' widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nursery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  UTorwich. 

SUPERIOR     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    for 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  Ac. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
rapom-ising  Gutters,  Tanks,  ice,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Porter,  whose  expenenee  in  first  working  tii.at  patent,  now 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  Ac,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
Idnds  of  llorticultm-al  BuUdings  are  heated  by  J.  Porter  upon 
the  most  improved  pianciples,  either  Tvith  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  G.llvanised  Iron  f  Sorel's  pro- 
cess), Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  tkc.  ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance furnished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efiicient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  jjui-poses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied ;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  Southwark-bridge  Ii-on  Roof  and  Building  Works.) 


BXTRBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  P.itents.— This  Cooking 
Api)aratus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  he.at  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consmnption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
gafely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
lior  to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
he  forwarded,  upon  application,  detwliug  particulars  and  prices 
at  1-30,  Fleet-street. 


PURE  GYPSUM,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  Lime 
by  Sulphuric  Acid ;  being  in  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
it  is  better  adapted  for  the  various  pui'poses  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Agriculture,  such  as  fi.xing  Ammonia,  and  as  a  top 
dressing  for  Clover,  &c.,  piice  21.  per  ton. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  "d.  per  ton. 

At  Mr.  Lawes'  Factory,  Deptford  Creek. 

GUANO.— Genuiue  GUANO  (Peruvian  and  African) 
on  SALE-,  at  Swayne  .and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses, 
ilill-wall.  Poplar,  where  the  stock  may  be  inspected  as  im- 
ported.— Apply  as  above,  or  at  19,  Abclrurch-lane,  City. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


MESSRS.   DANIELL,    HUTCHINSON     &    CO., 
having  completed  their  extensive  works  for  manufac- 
turing 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 
MANURE, 
rospectfullv  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  TuVnip  season.  The  experiments  upon  various  White 
and  Green  Crops  of  the  preceding  year  have  established  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Manures  of  the  day,  to  which  fact  several 
eminent  Agriculturists  testified  at  the  late  Bast  Penwith  Agneul. 
tural  Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Bone-dust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant chemical  .action  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disintegi-ate 
and  liberate  their  potash  with  much  less  facility  than  silieious 
soils  ;  the  Patent  Manure  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  dressing  after  subsoil  ploughing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  .and  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  humus  or  mould,  and  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutralises  the  acids  forming 
salts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  iron  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  .as  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (so  .abundant 
in  maiiv  soils),  foi-ming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gypsum,  and 
liberating  the  iron  as  a  harmless  oxide.  It  reacts  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia ;  and  its 
action  upon  slate,  felspar,  &c.,  developes  alkalies  and  soluble 
siUcates,  so  essential  to  Wheat  and  other  corn  crops ;  and, 
above  all,  it  furnishes  the  plants  with  lime  in  its  purest  form, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  so  necessary  to  the  pertection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  forms  a 
solution  wiiich  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth,  Flea  Beetle  (the  Tui-nip-iiy).  and  other  noxious 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 

Turnip  crop. — Agent,    Tlios.  Jno.  Croggon,    "     ■•  ' 

Fenchurch-sti-eet. — London,  June  7,  18-15. 
Price  40g.  per  ton, 


Ingram-com-t, 


BRAIN'S  GYPSUM,  23s.  per  Ton,  Good  and  Cheap. 
Ko.  307.  April  24,  184.5.— This  is  to  certify  that  we  have 
examined  a  sample  of  Gypsum  sent  by  Mr.  BRAIN,  of  Thomas- 
street,  Stamford-street,  and  find  it  contains 

Sulphate  of  Lime W'lO 

Water  S'OO 

Carbonate  of  Lime  '90 

Animal  Matter  and  Soda  . .        . .  Traces. 


100-00 


(Signed)        Mitcoeil  &  Field. 
OA,  Hawley-road,  Kentish-town,  London. 
Delivered  free  of  Cartage  to  .any  Wharf  or  Railway  in  Town. 


GUANO.— GENUINE  PERUVIAN  andlCHABOE 
GUANO,  of  the  finest  quality,  is  now  selling  from  the 
Importer's  Bonded  AVarehouses,  and  vnlY  be  shipped  coastwise 
or  furwarded  by  land  carriage  in  quantities  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  farmers  upon  application  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Keue, 
57,  Lime-street,  London.  The  genuineness  of  the  article  may 
be  confidently  relied  on,  but  samples  and  analyses  ^lill  be 
forwarded  if  required. 

p  ENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUAN6,  tlie  Importation 
^?  of  Mcsprs.  A.  GIBES  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
LirerpooL  Strongest  SiUphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  iO,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pdeser, 
Secretary. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bajjs.— PERUVIAN 
lOZ.  lOs.  to  Hi.  per  ton-  ICIIAEOE  6l  5it.  to  11.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoiiTncoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  If  en  church-street. 

TURNIP  CROP. 
/^UANO. — Peruvian  and  Icliaboe,  imported  by  A. 
'^  Gi:iDs  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quahty  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphm-ic  Acid  (with  instructions  for  mafdng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Tmniips  ;  also  Niti-ates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHEll- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  iuvaluahle  for  Turnips. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONBON  ■ 
M'M.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIAT3RP00L- 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ■ 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL 
47,  lame-street,  June  7. 


POTTER'S  GUANO  SUPERIOR  TO  PERUVIAN, 
proved  by  the  following  Testimonial  just  received  :— 

"Arthurstown,  April,  1845.— Last  season  I  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  Guano,  principally  Fenivian,  to  the  tenanti-y,  to  in- 
duce them  to  get  into  the  green  cropping  system.  I  also  ordered 
two  tons  of  yours,  tlu-ough  a  "Waterford  house.  It  proved  a 
good  article, "indeed,  inuch  siipci-ior  to  tJie  lest  Pentvian. — Yours 
most  obediently,  "Wm.  Lumsden." 

"  To  Mr.  Potter,  28,  Upper  Fore-street,  Lambeth." 

The  price  of  POTTER'S  GUANO  is  now  much  under  that  of 
Peru\ian,  and  those  who  study  economy  will  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Mr.  PoTTEU  has  also  testimonials  from  Lord  Zetland, 
Mr.  C.  Porcher,  of  Clifte,  ^Veymouth,  and  others,  pro\-ing  the 
superiority  of  his  Manure  over  the  Peruvian  Guano,  which 
commands  so  liigh  a  price. 

Orders  addressed  as  above  instantly  attended  to,  and  a  very 
considerable  allowance  made  when  a  quantitv  is  tahen. 

POTTER'S  LIQUID  GUANO,  sold  by  Chemists  and  Seeds- 
men, J.t.  i)ii.  per  Quart  Bottle,  with  directions. 


q^HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  GOM- 
-L    PANl''.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  foui-  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Fanners.  It  will  be 
found  mos't  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  CaiTots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  Avith  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  dii-ect  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  fanner  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testuuonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Pem\'ian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perpho-sphate  of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Pciiseh,  Secretary. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Pei-uvian.  without  its  irapmities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1S44. 
Sir,— Your  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.     I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yoiu-s  respectfully,  J    ^^'^^  Kelset. 

The  price  Ql.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  whai-fage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
fi'om  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY'-CON- 
CENTRATED  LIQUI'D  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shi-ubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chenusts. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTantcd  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  wan-anted  pure. 

N.B.— Mr.  Brain  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,   Manures,   and 
all  Agricultural  Products  with  the  greatest  care  and  expedition. 
St.^nm  ]\ril]=!.  Tbom.TB-st..  Stamford-st.,  Blackfiinrs.  London. 


70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  VVITPIOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where   a  faU  can   be   obtjiiiied.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
ttc,  fonuerly  belonging  to  "W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  ii'on,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Evei-y  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  "Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses,  &c,  heated  by  Hot  water. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  IIALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultui-ai  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
strect,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  IS  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
tiie  pm-pose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  "With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        ».  „        S,000  I  SA        „  „         3,200- 

V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551- 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Macliine  is  moveable  down  the  drjing-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  can*y  the  Tiles,  nor  ai-e  shelves 
requii-ed  in  drjing.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  fom- months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  pm-chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


A  INSLTE'S  PATENT  DRAI  N  IN  G-T  ILE 

■^  MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCE.SS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  di-ain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  ZOl.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactoiy,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  Sol.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2ff.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  accoi'ding  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  cnished  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  pubhc,  for  which,  mth  most  clays,  no  px*e\ious 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  locahties  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  he  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
wliieh  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  duiing  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Shght's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr, 
Lawi'ence  HiU,  jun.,  Ciril  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  infonnatiou  and  licenses  to  he  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  TUe-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


PATENT  HAND  PIPE  AND  TILE  DRAINING 
MACHINE,  invented  by  William  Bcllock  Webstes, 
Esq.,  of  ITouusdo\^T2,  near  Southampton.  This  machine  is 
made  entirely  of  iron,  weighs  about  8  cwt.,  occupies  a  small 
space,  is  very  simple,  easily  moved  between  the  hacks,  turned 
by  a  man  or  boy,  and  will  make  tiles  or  pipes  of  any  shape, 
size,  thickness,  or  length,  of  the  most  perfect  description.  It 
has  two  receptacles  for  clay*  while  the  tiles  are  being  forced 
Out  of  one  side  the  other  is  hlled,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  the 
piston  acting  both  ways,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
the  confined  ail*  does  not  injure  the  tiles,  therefore  rcqmi'es  less 
care  in  filling.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  used  as  a  pug-miB, 
freeing  the  clay  from  all  stones  and  roots,  and  in  the  winter 
season  will  he  "found  serviceable  for  preparing  clay,  and  other 
ptirposes,  on  a  fai-m.  By  the  simple  cutting  apparatus,  each 
tile  is  made  exactly  the  same  length. 

One  of  the  machines  may  be  seen,  with  specimens  of  tiles,  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution.  Regent-street,  or  in  constant  work 
at  the  "inventor's  Tile-yard,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton, 
where  any  fm'ther  information  can  be  obtained,  by  applicatioD. 
to  the  foreman,  John  Ives,  or  by  letter  to  the  Inventor. 

Webster's  Draining  Levels  manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  Cox, 
Optician,  123,  Holboni  Hill. 

THE  PATENT  ECONOMIC  TILE  MACHINE 
baring  been  onriew,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  offices.  No.  9,  Gray's-inn- 
square,  where  it  caa  be  seen  daily,  between  the  hours  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  201.  Orders  received  bv  Mr.  Denton,  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  Chaunock,  or  the  Makers,  W'akefield.  The  "  A."  Level  for 
Draining,  cau  also  he  seen  at  the  above  address  ;  price  30s. 

QHETLAND  LIVE  STOCK.— The  OXEN  are  very 

O  hcwdj-,  .intl  good  feeders  ;  tlie  beef  of  t^e  finest  quaUt}-; 
ivei'jht,  when  fatted,  50  to  70  stone.  The  COWS  are  pretty 
little  creatm-es  for  small  family  dairies  ;  they  ore  about  40 
inches  high,  and  give  rich  milk.  They  are  imported  at  a  ve^ 
moderate  price.  Apply  to  Edwaid  Staxdex,  23,  High-street, 
Oxford;  -where,  and  at  the  Shetland  Warehouse,  112,  Jermjii. 
street,  London,  the  many  articles  of  Clothing  kmtted  by  t&e 
Shetlanders,  may  be  obtained. 
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THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON,  of  2,  Ingram-court, 
Fenchi'bch-street,  London,  hoi^s  to  call  the  attention  of 
Koblemen,  Gentlemen,  thcXi-acle,  and  the  Public,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING, 
as  improved  by  the  orisina.1  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  bv  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  England,"  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  New  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  covered 
"nith  it ;  and  it  has  been  used  for  several  yeai's  at  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 

This  Felt  is  ^eatly  superior  to  every  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  market,  being  principally  made  of  Haii',  and  satu- 
rated entirely  with  Asphalte,  -without  any  mixture  of  Pitch, 
Tar,  or  Rosin,  and  is  consequently  much  more  durable,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  onlv  "  Patented  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING,  is  per- 
fectly mipervious  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Fi'ost,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  loni?  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  climates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity,  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  DurabiUty,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
perfectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  with  so 
much  facility  by  Farm  Servants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  has 
been  used,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — For  Roofing 
Churches,  Houses,  Cottages,  Verandahs,  Farm  Buildings, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  and  every  description  of  Building,  in 
lieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.,  and  for  lining  Granaries  and 
Stories  (as  rats  or  mice  \rill  not  touch  it),  and  the  inside  and 
-outside  of  "Walls  and  "Wooden  Buildings,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from  "Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covei-ing  Consen'atories,  and  Garden 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  {from  its  imperviousness  to  frost)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  &.C.,  and  for 
Thatching  Coi'u  and  Hay  Ricks,  making  a  permanent  covering 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  effecting  an  annual  saving  of 
Straw  ;  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  portability  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  id.  per  Superficial  Foot,  or  9d. 
the  Square  Yai'd,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &e.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saring  in 
the  wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  fall  or  descent;  and  there  is  a  fm'ther 
sa'\i.ng  in  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  labour — in  the  latter 
pai'ticularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  can  bs  roofed  in  with 
the  Felt  in  a  fejv  hours  ;  nor  is  it  like  slates,  «tc.,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Felt  can  be  manufactured  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  wide,  and  parties  sending  to  No.  2,  Ingkasi- 
couRT,  Fenchduch-street,  London,  can  have  it  cut  off  from 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof. 

Thos.  Jno.  Croggon. 

%*  There  is  no  other  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

DRAINING  OF  LAND.— THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  made 
and  sold,  as  approved  by  Iiim,  by  ilessrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  30, 
Lower  Holborn,  London,  price  30s. 


^muu-fj^^ 


HAY-MAKING  SEASON.-Mrs.  Mart  Wedlake, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  the  Fau-kytes  Ori- 
ginal Iron  "Works,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  and  IIS,  Fenchurch- 
Street,  opposite  Mark  Lane,  London,  begs  to  remind  Agricul- 
tui-ists  she  continues  making  that  most  useful  Implement  for 
which  her  late  husband  obtained  a  patent,  and  received  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Derby  Show,  the  Double-action  Hay-maker,  so 
much  admu-ed  ;  also  the  Horse  Hay-rake  ;  they  may  be  in- 
spected daily  at  the  City  Repository  for  Agricultural  and 
Colonial  Implements,  113,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark 
Lane,  London.  N.B.  Topreventdisappointmentatthis  season, 
an  early  application  for  these  Implements  is  solicited. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING,  AND  THE  BEST 
RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN  USES. 


EY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


f^k.   B1  *A       ROYAL  LETTERS 

i/^^^^5^JKr     PATENT. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  A-c,  and  pai-ticularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  article,  which  hxs  heen  ex- 
hibited at  tJie  Great  Agi-icitltuml  Shows  of  Enigland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  ohtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  for  roofing,  &c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made,  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE OR  BITUMEN  (tub  same  as  selected  and  used 
Br  Sir  Isamdert  Brcnel  for  the  Thasies  Tunnel,  being 

POUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RESISTER   OF  WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
«k  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  "Warmtli,  Durability,  and  Economy,  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  laying  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country, 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  (tde  Only  Factory  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  above  description  of  Roofing 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and 
a  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS— Now  ready,  priceSs. 

ON  FARM  BUILDINGS,  ^vith  a  few  Observations 
on  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Illus- 
trated with  Plans  and  Drawings  of  the  Homestead  at  "West 
Peckham,  by  Viscount  Torrington. 

James  Ridg'way,  Piccadilly  ;  Hall  and  Smith,  Maidstone,  and 
all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  7s.  Gd. 

''PHE    LADY'S    COUNTRY    COMPANION  ;    or, 

-L   How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  rationally.     By  Mrs.  Loudon, 

Author  of  "  Gardening  for  Ladies,"  &lc. 

"  Of  all  modei'n  publications  connected  with  rural  life,  not 
only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most  pleasing  we  have  ever  met 
irith— the  most  charming  of  all  Lady's  companions." 

Loudon  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 


WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containmg  Directions 
for  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  "Work  to  be 
done  every  Month,  and  copious  List  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
^^-ith  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  105.  &d.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  Is. 
without  Plates, 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,   C.F.,   C.S.H. 

"With  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  Gs.  GtZ. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN  ; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  their  Synonyms. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Qd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  Gs.  Gd. 

EVERY  LADY  HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  impi-oved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-Garden. 
By  Louisa  Johnson,     Price  2s.  cloth  lettered; 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowei's,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  Meaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,   Storing,   and  preparing 
for  tlie  Table.    By  Jahes  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London :  Wii.  S.  ORR  &  CO.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


DR.  CARPENTER'S  WORKS. 
T/"EGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY    AND    BOTANY. 

»  Including  the  Structure  and  Oi'gans  of  Plants,  their  Cha- 
racters, Uses,  Geographical  Distribution,  and  Classification, 
according, to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

By  W.  B.  Cakpentee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
In  one  volume,  jio^-..-...^,  price  10s.  cloth  lettered. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY,  AND 

ASTRONOMY  ; 

Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Properties  of  Matter,  Instruments 

for  Measuring  Time,  and  a  Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  9s.  Qd.  cloth  lettered. 


ANIMAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Including  a  comprehensive  Sketch  of  the  principal  Foitms 

of  Animal  Structure. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood, 

drawn  under  the  direction  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  for  his 

"  Cours  Elementaire  de  Physiologie." 

In  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  ANIMALS. 

A  Systematic  A'^iew  of  the  Structure,  Habits,  Instincts,  and 
Uses  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdomj  and 
the  cliief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  two  volumes,  post  Svo,  price  One  Guinea. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  i  CO.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


Lately  Published,  Part  the  Third,  Price  10s. 

HOOKER'S    SPECIES    FILICUM  ;    OR,   A  SY- 
NOPSIS OF  ALL  KNOWN  FERNS,  i-c. 
Part  the  First,  price  12s. ;    Part  the  Second,  price  10s. ; 
Part  the  Third,  price  10s. 
0:5=    Part  the  Fourth  is  in  a  forward  state. 
London  :  William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho. 


Now  Ready,  with  14  Plates,  and  a  large  Map,  3vo.,  8s.  Qd. 

THE  GEOLOGY  of  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
of  CHELTENHAM.  By  R.  I.  Muechison,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  A  New  Edition  augmented 
and  revised.         John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

Published  at  113,  Fleet-street,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the 
CUCUMBER,  MELON,  SEAKALE,  and  ASPARAGUS, 
in  his  Improved  Pit,  heated  by  fermenting  material ;  also  a  Pit 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  admii-ably 
for  the  Forcing  of  every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  the  heat 
being  equally  diffused  through  everj-  part,  and  rendered  dry  or 
moist  at  pleasure. 

Also  his  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  PINE-APPLE 
in  Pots,  ■with  tan-heat ;  and  on  the  Planting-out,  or  Tank 
system,  without  tan-heat.     With  Plans  of  House  and  Pit. 

See  Reviews  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  Gardeners'  and 
Land  Stewards'  Journal. 

Just  published,  price  4s.  cloth  lettered, 

MANUAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  John  Mitchell,  M.C.S.L.  Describing  the  Apparatus 
used,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  Accurate  Results,  the  Re- 
agents requisite,  their  Purity  and  Preparation  ;  the  Classifica- 
tion, Composition,  and  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Results  of  E.xporiments  irith  Manures. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Tables. 

London  :   Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  ;  John  Ward,  70, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within. 


READ  THE  OBSERVATEUR  FRANCAIS,  A 
FRENCH  NEWSPAPER.     Published  at  344,  Strand. 

"  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  re- 
specting the  Birth  of  the  "OBSERVATEUR  FRANCAIS,' 
will  appear  in  the  Number  of  Satm'day,  7th  June.  This  Number 
will  also  contain  articles  on  English  and  French  Politics — 
Pohtical  News  from  all  Countries — Judicial  Reports — "The 
Wandering  Jew,"  and  "  The  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire" — A  Review  of  Paris — Gossipings  and  Anecdotes  of 
High  EngUsh  Society — Reports  of  Weekly  Meetings  of  the 
French  Scientific  Academies— A  Commercial  Weekly  Report — 
A  Review  of  English  and  French  Theatres — A  Musical  Review 
— Miscellanies. 

The  Number  enlarged  in  form,  without  increase  of  firice,  from 
16  to  24  pages,  containing  72  columns  of  closely-printed  matter, 
equal  to  the  contents  of  288  pages,  or  18  printed  octavo  sheets. 
Price  Gd.  stamped  for  post.  Orders  received  at  the  Of&ce,  344, 
Strand,  and  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Now  ready,  price  Is.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON'  THE   CULTIVATION  OF 
ROSES  IN  POTS. 
By  W.  Paul,  of  the  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
"  We  again  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  oui'  readers  as  well 
deserving  to  be  possessed." — Flor.  Cab. 

Sherwood  &  Co.,  Parternoster-row ;  or,  post  free,  from  the 
Nurseries  on  the  receipt  of  22  postage  stamps. 


In  one  tliick  Vol.,  a  new  Edition,  being  the  Ninth,  much, 
enlarged,  price  16s. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  :  a  Popular 
Treatise. exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  most  effi- 
cacious Treatment  of  Diseases  ;  with  a  Collection  of  approved 
Prescriptions,  Management  of  Children,  Doses  of  Medicines, 
(fee.  Forming  a  comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the  Clergy^ 
Families,  and  Invalids.     By  T.   J.  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  &c. 

"  Itis  evidently  the  result  of  great  professional  talent,  experi- 
ence, and  judgment.  One  object  is  prominently  evident — a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  his  suffering  fellow-creatures.  To  recommend 
a  work  like  the  present  to  oui'  readers,  is  only  to  manifest  a 
proper  regard  for  their  welfare." — Literai-y  Journal,  Feb.  1843. 

"  It  is  altogether  deserving  of  permanent  popularity." — Lon- 
don Weekly  Review. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  Svo.  price  lis.  boards,  Foui'th 
Edition,  enlarged, 
2.  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  ;  with  nume- 
rous  Cases.     Including  Lying-in. 

"It  surpasses  in  value  any  other  book  of  its  character." — 
Blackwood's  Lady's  Magazine. 

Simpkin  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row  ■  Hatchakds,  187,  Picca- 
dilly ;  and  Tegg,  73,  Cheapside.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  ~  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  118,  Fenchurch-stbeet,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  winch  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles  made  in  a  very  superior- 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz, — 


Patent  Hay-malung  Macliines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Turnip-cutters 
Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills—Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scaiifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Mary  Wedlake^ 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing,  (but  as  the  hair  grows)  as  itneverfadcs  or 
acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  re-^ 
commend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  their  establish- 
ment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requu-ing  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  with  them  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  estabUshment  having  used  it, 
the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  \rithout  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  Peruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair-cutters,  and  Hair- 
dyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended  at  their  o^m  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 


qiLVER-PLATED   DISH-COYERS.— A.   B. 

^  SAVORY  &  SONS,  Mandfactueing  Silveesmiths,  14,, 
Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  for 
choice  in  their  Plate-rooms  many  patterns  of  SILVER-PLATED 
DISH-COVERS,  of  Sheffied  Manufactui-e,  from  15  to  20  Guineas 
the  set,  viz. : — 


Double  Dome  Pattern. 

Size.  £  s.  d. 

Plated  Dish-cover,  20  in.  5  13  6 

,,      Dish-cover,  IS  in.  4    7  6 

„     Dish-cover,  16  in.  5  12  6 


The  Melon  Pattern. 

Size.  £  s.  d. 
IPltd.  Dish-cover,  20  in.  5  17  0 

1  „     Dish-cover,  16  in.  i  U  G 

2  „     Dish-cover,  14  in.  6    6  0- 


Per  set    .    .  £15  13  6  Per  set    .    .  £16  17  6 

The  above  have  Silver  Handles  and  Mountings,  and  Silver 
Shields  for  engraving  the  Crest  or  Coat  of  Arms.  A  Price  Cur- 
rent, illustrated  by  draivings,  and  containing  every  infoi-mation 
relative  to  the  pm'chase  of  Silver  or  Sheffield  Plate,  may  be  had 
on  application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  counti'y  free  of  postage, 
in  answer  to  a  paid  letter. 


CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 

O  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  which  is  Ught,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.. 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


FIRE  ESCAPES. 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  2,  Duke-street> 
SoDTRWARK,  has  made  FIRE  ESCAPES  for  the  different 
wards  of  the  City  of  London.  A  pattern  may  be  seen  as  above, 
or  at  208,  Piccadilly.  Rick-cloths,  ■with  Poles,  complete,  Mar- 
quees, Tents,  (Sic,  new  and  second-hand,  in  gi'eat  variety. 

Orders   by   post   duly   attended  to.      Address  to  BESjAinKT 
Edgin'gton,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark. 


Printed  by  Wii.f.iam  Bradburv,  of  No.  B,  Yirk-place,  Stoke  Kewin^tor,  and 
FitFDKRicK  MuLi.BT  EvANS.of  No.  7,  Chaifh-row,  bioku  N^winyEon,  bn.Ji  in 
the  county  of  Middleaex,  Printers,  at  ihe^r  Office  in  LDir<barn-s:reet,  in  the 
precinct  of  \Thitelri:ira,  In  the  City  of  London  ;  and  piihlishfd  by  ihpm  at 
the  Office,  No.  5,  Charles-street,  in  the  paiish  of  Si.  Paul's,  Cnvpni  Onrdan 
in  the  Eald  couniy,  where  all  Advei  tisemente  and  Commuaicationi  are  to. 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saiurday,  June  7,  1845. 
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6d. 


Achimeces  ?oof?iflora 
AdveriiemPtiis,  Nur  etjmei'i 
Agri.  Soo.  tf  England 
Ammr'nia.  to  fix  -         - 

Beans   and  Tumips,  to  gro.v 
tpjt-'ih^r  -        -        .        - 

Beehives,  Xuit'§ 

—  lo  keep  ihe  qrefn  tro  n 
enzeiiuf^  jide-b  xes 

BoneB  and  ful^jhurt^  &Jii 
Broraloj'  Sh'^w  ... 

C>cti.  treft'inent  of  -        • 

Calendar  of  Ope raiiom 
Caledonian  Hort.  Sor. 
Cn^idomyia  bEiibnri'H 
Colisfooi,  to  e-sdi^aie 
Corn,  transmutation  of 
Cottage  WdJld,  niJei  fjr      "     - 
Cjckoo  .... 

DarlinfT'on  Farmers'  Ckb 
D?ndr>biiim  Kicgianum 
Draininf;,  de'p  ,        .        . 

GlasjlabJs 
Gua^o      -        -       -       .       . 

—  Island,  another 
Hcameajp  Sov.-ie!y 
tieaUng  ."Mt-lon-piis 
Henderson's  Nursery,  ni  licsd 
Horius  Cantabrifjieniii,  rev.  - 
Hothnutes,  mode  of  ventilatine 
Labels,  Giaai  ... 
LeaveF,  prnpaijaiicn  by 
Linnean  Soeieiy 


JOi  a 

*vl  a 

4f3  /. 

401  i 

41Gfl 

•103  i 

4^3  c 

4fi7  e 

402  b 

-101  b 

*('3  c 

403  b 

<00o 

■J03  fr 

401  a 

402  c 

401    b 

409  a 

403  c 

408  6 

359  b 

403  a 

401   b 

4f  2  & 

40-1:^ 

403  c 

402  e 

400  a 

399  5 

402  a 

402  a 

Mannre-dealer?,  fraudo^ent    -  40S  i 

Manures, inorftanio           -          -  407  c 

M*If>n.p!i«.  loVeat            -        -  'fO  c 

MidRe,  yellow  Hocke:      -         -  40O  a 

:\Iildew 407  c 

MuihroomJ,  early     -         -         -  399  a 

Oak  planted  by  squirrels           •  403  a 

Orchid^LCous  plants,  to  water  401   c 

Oyster  plan?      -        -        -        -  401  e 

Pits,  Melon,  to  heat         .        .  400  e 

Plaatfi,  to  increaifl,  by  leaves  -  403  a 

—  to  dry  ....  i'Sa 
Ploughs,  draught  of  -  -  405  a 
Potatoes,  early  ...  <ni  ^ 
PouJtrv,  manngemf  at  of  -  4'"'7  c 
Rtta,  deslTuciii'nof  ...  407  c 

—  lokeepaTO^y  -  .  .  4"2a 
Red  spider,  to  kill  -  .-  -404  6 
Ri^setum.dirocti'  nsforforming  999  c 
Roihainsted  farm,e2pe[iments 

iriih  manures  at    -        -        -  <pe  ■! 

Stocks,  to  loiv  -        -        •        -  411   t 

TiufSes     -        -        -        -        -  401  c 

Turnips.  fTiIture  rf  -        -        .  409  6 

—  and  Beanstogrnw  together  406  a 

—  different  manure:  fir  -  406  a 
Wasps,  to  destroy    ...  401  ^ 

—  L'reat  destruijtinn  of  .  4(  3  a 
Wortley  Farmers' Club  .  409  b 
Veast,  to   remove   the    bitter 

taste  of  ....  4(jj  c 
Zoological    Society's    Poultry 

Show      -        .        .        -        -  4C9  a 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  Charity, 
held  at  the  London  Coffee  House.  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wednesday, 
4th  June,  for  the  piu'pose  of  EL-cting  Four  Pei^ons  as  Peusioners, 
the  follo^\ing  was  the  i-esult  of  tlie  Ballot : — 


Xamc. 

Age.    Rcsideixce. 

Geoege  Martin', 

3d  application 

67— Bristol    . .  . 

.   . .  276 

John  Adamson, 

2d 

63— Mortlake     . 

.   ..     28 

Baexet  Farellt, 

2d 

63 — London  . .   . 

.   ..     23 

Thomas  Fah?ieh, 

2d 

G4: — flitch  am 

.   .  .  132 

Jons  Fisher. 

2d 

70 — Kenninijton 

..  15S 

John  Garxeel,   i 

2d 

7S— East  Ham  . 

.   ..     5S 

CnRI5TOPHXE  GlBB0NSj"2d                „ 

59- Hendon  . .   . 

.   ..     26 

James  SxEDSLiN, 

2d 

78 — London  . .  . 

.    ..  131 

ElCHAED  STOILES, 

2d 

73 — Liskeavd 

.    ..   175 

Ann-  Cooper, 

1st          „ 

G4— Wentworth 

..     IS 

Jasies  Everest, 

1st             ,, 

64— Bacrshot.     . 

.   ..     43 

Mary  IIahietok, 

Ist             ,, 

74 — Hammersmi 

Eh       189 

John  Lonchurst, 

1st           „ 

57 — Charlton      . 

.    .  .     43 

William  Mat, 

1st            ,, 

7(j — Footscray    . 

.    ..     30 

The  Meeting-  then  decLared  that  George  Martin*,  Mart 
Hamilton,  RrcnARD  Stotles,  and  JonN  Fisher,  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  were  duly  elected  I'tHsioncrs  ou  this 
Charity.  E.  R.  Cttlxr,  Sec,  97,  Fariingdon-sti-eet. 


KOYAL   SOUTH    LONDON    FLORlbULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  THIRP  EXHIBITIOX  for  the  season  wiU  he  held  in  the 
Koyal  Suii-ey  Zoological  Gardens,  on  Wednesdat,  June  2jth, 
184-5,  Open  to  all  Exhibitors,  when  Prizes  irill  be  awarded  for 
the  follou-ing  collectious,  viz.,  Miscellaneous  and  Orchidaceous 
Plants,  Cape  Heatiis.  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Heartsease, 
Puchsias,  Ranunculuses,  Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Fruit,  Vegetables', 
&c.  The  following  Exhibitions  will  also  take  place  in  the 
above  Gardens  :— On  Wednesday.  July  23d,  and  ou  Wednesday, 
September  17th,  134-5.  List  of  Pi-ites  and  tlie  rules  of  the 
Society  may  be  obtained  from  John  Tatlob  Ne-.tlle, 

Ebeuezer  House,  Peckham.  Secretary. 


GRAND  EXTRA  HORTICULTURAL  FETE  AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  on  Fridav.  the  20th  of  June,  1345,  durin" 
the  meeting  of  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.     In  addition 
to  the  List  of  Prizes  olTered  in  the   Annual    Circular  of  the 
Cambridgeshire    Horticultui-al    Society    (the  competition    for 
■which   is    limited    to    its   members),    the    foUoirinur    EXTK-V 
PRIZES,  OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND,  will  be  offered,  viz.  :— 
For  the  best  collection  of -30  plants  (either  hardy,  greenhouse, 
or  stove  varieties)  in  bloom  in  pots,  exhibited  vnXh  names — 
1st  prize,  4(. ;  2d  prize,  21.     Entrance,  7^. 
For  the  best  collection  of  20  plants  (either  hardy,  greenliouse, 
or  stove  varieties)  in  bloom  in  pots,  exhibited  "with  names — 
1st  prize,  11.  :  2d  prize,  \l.     Entrance,  os. 
For  the  best  single  specimen  of  a  plant  in  apot— 1st  prize,  20s. ; 

2nd  prize.  IS*.  :  3d  prize,  10^.     Entrance,  2$.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection' of  £6  Roses  in  bunches — ^Ist  prize,  20s. : 

2nd  prize,  15s. ;  od  pi-ize,  10s.     Entrance.  2s.  Gd. 
For  the  best  6  Roses  in  pots— 1st  prize,  10s.  ;  2nd  prize,  7s.; 

3d  prize,  5s.     Entrance,  2s.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  Fuchsias— 1st  prize,   20s. ;  2nd 

prize,  15s.  ;  3d  prize,  10s.     Entrance,  2s.  Cd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  12   Ranunculuses — 1st  prize,   203. ; 

2nd  prize,  15s.     Entrance,  2s.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  a  basket  or  otherwise — 
1st  prize,  15s.  ;  2nd  prize.  10s. ;  3d  prize,  7s.  Entrance,  2s.  Gc?.   - 
For  the  best  collection  of  12  Pelargoniums — 1st  prize,  30s. ;  2nd 

prize,  20s. ;  3d  prize.  10s.     Entrance,  2s.  Gd. 
For  the  best  collection  of  cut  Pansies  {24  varieties)— 1st  prize, 

10s. ;  2nd  prize,  7s. ;  3d  prize,  5s.     Entrance,  Is. 
For  the  best  111b.  of  Strawberries— 1st  prize,  10s. ;  2nd  prize, 
75.  ;  3d  prize,  5s. 
For  the  best  Melon— 1st  prize,  15s. ;  2nd  prize,  10s. 
1  or  the  best  basket  of  Vegetables— 1st  prize,   20s. ;  2nd  pi-ize, 
15s. :  third  prize,  10s. 
For  the  3  best  Cauliflowers— 1st  prize,  5s. ;  2d  prize,  3s. 
For  the  3  best  Lettuces— 1st  prize,  5s.  ;  2nd  prize,  3s. 
Entrances  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Is.  each  class. 
Each  Exliibitor  will  he  required  to  certify  that  the  articles 
shown  by  hun  are  of  his  own  crowth,  or  have  been  in  his  pos- 
session at  least  sis  weeks  :  and  no  articles  can  be  removed 
from  the  Show  till  S  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Entrances  to  be  made  three  davs  before  the  Shoiv,  and  money 
paid  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Sidnev-street,  Cambrid-^e 
where  rules  for  exhibitors,  ivith  other  particulars,  mav  be  had 
on  prepaid  application.  W.  G.  Asbton,  Hon.  Sec 


HAMPSTEAD    FLORISTS'    AND    HORTICUL- 
TL'RAL  SOCIETY. 
The  first  Exhibition   for  1345,  by  the  kind  permission  of  J. 
Jaceson,   Esq.,   will  be   held  in  his  Gard(.-ns   on  Hampstcad 
Heath,   on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  June.     The  Exhibition  mil  be 
open  to  the   public  at  one   o'clock,  who  irill  be  admitted  by 
tickets:  to  be  had  of  Mr.   Thomas.   Holly-bush  Tavern;   Mr. 
HuTT,  High-street ;  Mr.  Watson,  Heath-street;  Mr.  Cctudsh, 
Highgate  ;  and  at  the  door  on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 
A  Band  will  be  in  attendance. — Admission  Is.  ;  Children,  Gd. 
By  order  of  the  Committee,  Jas.  Miller.  Secretai-y. 

OOLWICH    FLORAL    SOCIETY,— The    First 
Exhibition  for  the  present  yea^l^-ill  be  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  on  Monday,  June  23.     The  following  are  open  classes  : — 
CLASS  A. — Nui'serj-men  and  Growers  for  Sale.     For  Stands  of 
12  dissimilar  blooms  of  Pinks— 1st  prize,  value  If.  10s.  ;  2d, 
11.  ;  3d,  15s.     Entrance  to  non-members,  5s. 
CLASS  D.— SeedUng    Pinks    of  1S44   (three   blooms  of  each 

variety).     Entrance  to  non-members.  Is.  each  variety. 
CLASS  *E. — Ditto  of  134-5,  single  blooms.    Entrance  to  non- 
members,  Gd.  each  bloom. 
CLASS  G. — Seedhng  Pansies.    Entrance  to  non-members,  Gd. 
each  bloom.     Prizes  according  to  merit,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee. 
CLASS  H. — Nnrserj-men.     Collections  of  Stove  or  Greenhouse 
Plants,   not  fewer  than  12  vaiieties — 1st  pi-ize,  value  2L ; 
2d.  11.  rjs. 
CLASS  I. — Gentlemen   exhibiting  in  their  own   or  their  gar- 
deners' names.    Prizes  as  above.    Entrance  to  non-members 
(in  each  class),  2s.  Gd. 
N.B. — The  prizes   (articles  of  plate),  will  he  presented  to  the 
successful  competitors  on  the  day  of  Exhibition.     Persons  in- 
tending to  exhibit,  to  enter  notice  of  theii-  intention  on  or  before 
Friday  the  20th  inst.,  with  Mr.  Xewdall,  Powis-strcet,  of  whom 
any  further  infunnation  may  be  obtained. 

NEW  AND  SL^PERB  CHRA'SANTHEMUMS. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  are  now  forwarding  per  post  free 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  to  any  pai-t  of  the  United 
EinErdom,  fine  strong  well-rooted  plants  of  the  foUo^ring  beau- 
tiful CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  at  l'2s.  per  doz.,  the  selection  being 
left  to  the  purchaser  or  to  YouELL  and  Co.,  and  will  ensiu'e  a 
fine  Autumnal  bloom. 


Achmet  Bey,  Ul; 

.\nnie  Salter 

Arago,  bun  and  red 

Beauty,  pale  lilac 

Beante  de  Versailles 

Belladonna,  pink 

Bethula,  hlac 

Brunette 

Campestroni,  pui'ple  [son 

Casimir  Perrier,     small  crim- 

Chancellor,  white  and  pink 

Changeable,  yellow 

Christopher  Colombe,  lilac 

Competitor 

Colonel  Combe's,  salmon 

Conspicuum 

Defiance,  wliite 

Diana 

Due  de  Conigliano.  crimson 

Duchess  de  Montebello 

Duke,  extra  fine 

Elegans.  rose 

Expanded,  pui'ple 

Empress,  hlac 

Flechier,  dcrk  rose 

Formosum,  white  and  yellow 

Golden  Lotus-flowered,  yellow 

Gem,  pink  and  white 

Goliath,  white 

Gouvain  St.  C^t,  orange 

Hai'dy 

Hero 

Incurved,  pink 

Insigne,  pink  and  red 

Imperial,  pale  lilac 

King,  pale  rose 

Louis  Phihppe 


Marchioness,  white 

Madame  Ponnpadoui*,  dark  rose 

Marechale  Messina,  yellow  and 

Mai-ie,  red  "  [red 

Marie  Antoinette 

Magnet,  yellow 

Memnon,  pink 

5[inen'a,  pink  and  white 

Mirubile,  white  a.nd  buff 

One  of  the  Ring 

Peter,  creamy 

Perspieuum,  pink 

Prince  Albert 

Princess  Marie,  light  pink 

Pulcherrimum,  rose 

Queen  Victoria 

Qneen,  deep  rose 

Queen  of  Gipsies 

Quilled,  yellow 

Rosalind,  pink 

Saladin 

S  alters,  white 

Success 

Sulphurea 

Sultana,  rose 

Superb,  clustered  yellow 

Surprise,  white 

Starry,  purple 

Tasselied,  lilac 

vellow 


Titian 

Triumphant,  pink  and  buff 

Two-coloui*ed  Incurved,  yellow 

Cterpe  [and  brown 

Vesta,  white 

Wheeleriana 

Zelinda 


Lucidum,  white 

THE     NEWEST    AND    \'£RY  BEST   FUCHSIAS 
VERBENAS,   PETUNIAS,  and   PANSIES. 
YOUELL  AND    CO.    continue  to    supply  the   above 
higbly-omamental  plants  per  post,  free,  at  the  following  prices. 
Theii'  collection  of  the  above  is  the  most  extensive  and  select  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  thus  insui-ing  to  the  purchaser  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  none  but  first-rate  vai'ieties. 
FUCHSIAS. 
YorTLL  &  Co. '5  3  New  and  Splendid  Seedhngs,  42s. 

12  Extra  Fine  Varieties  of  Fuchsias    12s. 

12     ^        Ditto  ditto,  New 21s. 

50  Fine  Varieties    40s. 

50  Extra  fine  ditto 60s. 

VERBENAS. 
12  Exti-a  Fine  Varieties,  Gs.,  the  Selection  left  to  Youell  and  Co. 
12  Ditto  IO5.,  the  Selection  left  to  the  Purchaser. 

PAN3IE  S.    [Sent  postage  free.] 
12  Fine  Show  Varieties,  bv  name      .        .        .    10s.  per  dozen, 
12  Exfra  Fine        do.         'do.  .         .         .     18s.  „ 

PETUNIAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
FLOWER  SEEDS.— 30  packets  of  the  choicest  and  newest 
kinds  sent  per  post,  free,  for  Gs. 

FINE  ERICAS,  12s.  per  dozen. 
ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILI  PINE  TREE.— Four 
year-old  plants,  in  GO-sized  pots,  3  to  10  inches,  IQl.  per  100,  or 
30s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  ditto,  five  years,  10  to  12  inches,  in  4S-sized  pots, 
picked  plants,  60s.  per  dozen. 

For  further  particulars  see  Youell  «t  Co.'s  Advertisement 
of  Jan.  11. 

FUCHSIA  SEED,  saved  from  the  newest  and  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  2s.  Gd.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Achimenes  pedunculata,   liirsuta,    and  grandiflora,  9s.   per 
dozen  ;  Achimenes  picta,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Fineplantsof  Piunsexcelsa,from  Seed,  9in.  to  Ift.  42s.perdoz. 
For  Particulars  of  Youell  &,  Co.'s  SEEDLING  CACTI,  see 
their  Advertisement  of  May  31st,  page  359. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  June  14,  1845. 


G.VRDENIA  STANLEYANA  AND    OTHER   NEW  PLANTS. 

RGLENDINNING  has  plants  ready  to  send  out  of 
•     this  Magnificent  New  GARDENIA,  vhich  may  be  seen 
coining  into  flower  at  his  Nurseiy. 


Gardenia  Stanley  ana  3 
Whitfieldia  lateritia     1 
^Veronica  salicifoha. .  0 
Ditto  New  unnamed 

species 1 

Jocromatubiformis. .  0 


d. 
3     0 


Napoleona  imperialis  2    2 
Cereus  crenatus   ....  0  10 

tSpirceaDouglasii 0     3 

GesneraGardneriana  0    5 
Tacsonia  moUssima  .  0    3 


"  These  Veronicas  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  quite  shrubby, 
and  desu-able  greenhouse  plants. 
i  The  colour  of  this  hardy  plant  approaches  scarlet. 
Chisi^-ick  Nursery.  June  7. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY. 

THOMAS  BROWN  having  retired  from  business, 
his  Successor,  W.  C.  BROWN,  begs  to  soUcit  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  patronage  so  kindly  given  to  this  establishment, 
and  to  assure  his  customers  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to 
make  it  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  His  stock  of  Dahlias 
and  Pansies  already  are  unrivalled  ;  also  the  Verbenas,  Petu- 
nias, Carnations,  and  Liliums,  are  selected  from  the  newest 
and  best.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Camellias,  will  also 
form  a  leading  feature ;  and  Fruit-trees  of  all  the  new  and 
good  kinds.  Seeds,  Mats,  Mushroom-spai>-n,  Cut  Flowers, 
Bulbs,  Ac.  ttc. 

SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844.— It  may 
save  inquirers  and  myself  some  trouble  if  I  take  this  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  my  intention  to  send  out  my  finest 
seedhngs  of  1844  direct  from  this  place.  Exhibiting  as  I  do  in 
the  Amateurs'  Class.  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  disposing  of 
any  plants,  though  often  applied  to ;  neither  can  I  receive  any 
orders  until  the  series  of  Exhibitions  are  closed,  after  which  I 
will  afford  every  information  in  the  usual  manner. 
Edward  Beck,  Worton  Cottage,  June  14. 

FUCHSIA— "  PICTA." 

J  PI  PER,  of  Parkstoxe,  near  Poole,  begs  leave  to 
•  announce  the  above-named  Seedling,  which  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  on  the  20th  of  June  ne.xt,  at  3s.  per  plant,  package 
included  ;  it  was  submitted  to  Professor  Lindlet  forinspection, 
and  was  pronounced  by  him  to  to  he  a  good  flower.  (See  Gard. 
Chr(yii.,  p.  650.  Sept.  28,  1S44.)  It  is  large  in  size,  the  tube  and 
sepals  of  a  delicate  but  bright  pink,  the  latter  tipped  n-ith  green, 
the  corolla  of  a  rich  rosy  crim.==on,  sUghtly  tinged  with  hlac  ;  the 
flower  is  well  developed  ;  of  admirable  form  and  substance,  and 
is  a  free  bloomer. — June  14. 

NEW  AND  FRAGRANT-FLOWERED  STOVE  SHRUB. 

MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  Pine-apple  Place 
NuESERT,  respectfullv  ofler  plants,  at  30s.  each,  of 
HTNDSIA  LONGIFLORA  ALBA.  This  beautiful  plant  is  of 
a  medium  size  in  growth.  Its  flowers  are  trumpet  or  funnel- 
shaped,  tlie  lower  tubulai*  part  nearly  2  inches  long,  expanded 
at  the  tip  ;  pm:e  white  in  colour,  exceedingly  fine  in  odour,  and 
produced  in  large  and  elegantly-diverging  racemes  of  15  to  25 
blossoms  each,  upon  plants  not  exceeding  16  inches  in  height. 
In  habit  it  is  n?'uh  more  wbust  tiiao^its  proto^-e  (H.  longi- 
flora),  and  possesses  none  of  its  obvious  defects  in  cultivation. 
Its  clearness  of  colour,  neatness  «f  habit,  and  exquisite  fra^ 
grance,  render  it  fai*  superior  to  any  species  of  Jasmine 
hitliei-to  known. 


CEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLANT)," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agi-iculturists 
in   general,  that  their  onlv   Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  nALF-MOON-STREET,PICC  AD  ILLT^ 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  appUcation. 

ENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  anu 
STiVNDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Seiontiiic 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gtirdciiers'  Cliroinch:,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  coloui's  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised" 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  fi"om  i)s.  to  71. 10s. 
per  dozen-  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimhco.  near  the  Palace. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  G.\RDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  0.\ford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  vei-y  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colom's,  and  solicits  an  earlv  inspection. 
Everj-  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  'EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  follomng  sizes- 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regi-ets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occun-ed  in  the  execution  of  ordei's.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-ofi5ce  order. 


U  inches        ..        ..    11^ 

.  Od. 

20  inches 

. .     325,  6d. 

15  inches         . .         . .     12 

a 

22  inches 

..     25    U 

16  inches         ..         ..16 

0 

24  inches 

..     32    0 

IS  inches         . .         . .     19 

() 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth, 

Midd 

lesex 

BRITISH  SHEET  or  HORTICIILTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch,  Jun.  (late  -nith  Mr.  Dhake,  of  Jerm™-street  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Hor:icultm-ists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  nhichVan  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Croivn.  He  .also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  01:  ss,  whicn. 
he  at  .all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  .application  by  post  or  otherwise. 
12,  P.anton-street,  Haymarket. 
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STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  CI,  Gracechurcia- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLlNDlilCAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticultm'ists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  (fee., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  reqiui-ed  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliichare 
now  so  ivell  kno^-n,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  tliem  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  princip;il 
Nurseries  tlirouQ;hout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requii-ed  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  *fec.,  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  field  and  Gordon 
Tences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

THE  TANK.  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  Laving  lieated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Sti'uc- 
tures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucimibers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Cultui-e  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
-cumbers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBuRBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiai*  Tank  Appai-atus, 
-with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  niay  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultm-al  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  llotliscliikl's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
-<rlen dinning,  ChisiWck  Nm'sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Pleet-street,  London. 

SUPERIOR      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS     for 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapom-ising  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c.,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Porter,  wliose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  now 
so  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  mth  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  itc,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
kinds  of  Horticultm-al  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Porter  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  eitherwith  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Ci^-il  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess). Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  &c. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance furnished  vdth  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
pax'ticular  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works,  Southwark, 

(And  at  Southwai*k-b ridge  Iron  Hoof  and  Building  Works.) 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
Repositoi'y,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  vaiiety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
■Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  :— Garden  PuoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Itickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
'tural  and  AgriciUtural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
'Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guard;-.,  P lower  Bordering,  and  every 
'description  of  Wii-c  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

-HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  d:c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wu-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  citber  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Stheet,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  '212,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui'poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  theii'  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  appaiatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chisirick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  inetal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Ilolborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  contiimed  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultm-ists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  counti-y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constautly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


GUANO.—Genuine  GUANO  (Peruvian  and  African) 
on  SALE,  at  Swayne  and  Bovill's  Bonded  Warehouses, 
Mill-v>ail,  Poplar,  where  the  stock  may  be  inspected  as  im- 
ported.— Apply  as  above,  or  at  19,  Abchui'ch-lane,  City. 

p  ENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 

V7  of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Livei"pooL  Strongest  Sulphm'ic  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  G.i'psum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Mamu-e. — 
London  Manui-e  Company,  40,  New  Bi'idge-street.  E.  Puhser, 
Secretary. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.r^PERUVIAN 
lOMOs.  tollJ.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  Gl.  5?.   to  71.   per  ton, 

according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — War. 
NoRTHCOTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


TURNIP  CROP. 

/"^UANO Peruvian  and    Ichaboe,  imported    by  A. 

^-^  GiBBS  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphuric  Acid  (with  instructions  for  making  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Turnij^s  ;  also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  ihvaluable  for  Turnips. 

f^  UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
or     ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  ,T.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  i\  gents, 

COTSV^^ORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  June  14. 


'y'HE  URATE  of  tlie  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

-«-    PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manm'e  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  ■with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertihsing  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  theu-  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testunonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Pueseb,  Secretary. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— TJiis  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  bean  proved 
on  almost  every  desei'iption  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  ahvays  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its  impurities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  1844. 
Sir, — Youi"  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  -answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.     I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J    AV.  Kelsey. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  whai-fage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivery  freo.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrub;;, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gj'psu"'^  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

N.B. — Mr.  BnAiN  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Pi'oducts  with  the  greatest  care  and  expedition. 
Steam  MiUs,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
''l''HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  case  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  tho?e  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilei's,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &,c.,  C3,  Dorset-street^  Fleet-street^  London. 


IIORT 1 C ULT  U R  AL  IMPRO  YEME Js  T S. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  &  Practical 
«  Gardeners,  that  he  has  just  sealed  a  NEW  PATENT  for  im- 
provements in  Garden  Engines,  Machines,  and  Syringes,  which 
can  be  worked  with  half  the  usual  labour,  and  which  for  power 
and  portability  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  The  valves  are  warranted  to  be  kept  in  repair  during 
the  term  of  the  patent.  May  be  seen  and  proved  at  35,  Regent- 
circus,  Piccadilly.  N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped 
with  the  words  ''Read's  Patent."  ' 


OENTALL'S  BOTANICAL   DRYING   PAPER.— 

J-*  _  This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  drying  Botanical 
specimens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pecuLiai-ly  adapted  ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  our  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufacturers,  W.  and  T.  Bentall, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  by  their  Agents,  E.  Newman,  9,  Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  London) ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Whitmore,  119,  Market-street,  Man- 
chester ;  R.  T.  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-street,  Edinburgh. 
For  particulars  see  Gardeners'  Ckronkle,  April  5,  1845  ;  see  also 
the  Leading  Article  of  the  same  Numbor. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  DR  AT  N  ING-T  ILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 
,  These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2^  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30J.  No.  2,  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  mauufactoi'y,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  351.  The  machine,  shghtly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  weU. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fe.ctibrm  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
othei"  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  iu  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  6rf.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retai-ding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  macliines  hitherto 
oftcrcd  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  pi-evious 
prepaj'atiou  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  AinsUe's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  ai-ticles  can  be  effectually  dried  dui-ing  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  macliine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs, 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr. 
La^Tence  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  lieenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

ATCHER'S   BENNENDEN    TILE   MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 

Engineers,   Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Macliine  that  has  been  invented  for 
tiie  purpose  of  maldng  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  tlu-ee 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  px'oduct  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        „  M        8,000  I  2^        ,,  „         3,200 

V"  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  dovm  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
rcq-uires  no  extra  bdys  to  cai'ry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requii'cd  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Paiic,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepm*chase  of  the 
Macliine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

'Y^iE    ;PATENT    ECONOMIC    TILE    MACHINE 

J-  having  been  on  view,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mr.  Bahey  Denton's  oiiices,  No.  9,  Gray's-inn- 
square,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  the  hours  of  10  and 
4  ;  price,  201,  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Denton,  Gray's-inn,  by 
Mr.  CuAiiNocK,  or  the  Makers,  Wakefield.  The  "  A"  Level  for 
Draining,  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address  ;  price  30s. 


QHETLAND  LIVE  STOCK-— The  OXEN  are  very 
O  hardy,  and  good  feeders  ;  the  beef  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
weight,  when  fatted,  50  to  70  stone.  The  COWS  are  pretty 
little  creatures  for  small  family  dairies  ;  they  ai'e  about  40 
inches  high,  and  give  rich  milk.  They  are  huported  at  a  very 
moderate  pi'ice.  Apply  to  Edttaud  Standen,  2S,  High-street, 
Oxford  ;  where,  and  at  the  Shetland  Warehouse,  112,  Jermyn-* 
street,  London,  the  many  articles  of  Clothing  knitted  by  the 
Shetlaiiders,  may  be  obtained. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 
The  Second  Meeting  will  taUo  place  on  Satuiidat,  tlie  21st 
■of  .Tune.  TiiUc'ts  nrc  issued  to  Fellows  at  this  Office,  price  .5s. 
■each  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  days  of  Exhi- 
bition, at  Is.  Gd.  each  ;  hut  then  only  to  Orders  from  Fellows  of 
the  Society. 

N.Ii.  No  Tickets  will  he  issued  in  Eegcnt-sti-ect,  on  the  d.ay 
of  E.Khihition.  21,  Regent-street. 


®Ije  sartJenevjg*  ^f)vmmUi 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1843. 


spawn  from  a  spot  near  a  Yew-hedge,  where  Ag. 
arvensis  has  grown  for  years.  The  spawn  ran  very 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  "time  produced  a  most  abun- 
dant harvest. — M.J.B. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

^V'l'DMiai.AV.June  18— MicroFCopiiul B  P  M. 

SATeBDAV,    Juna  21  — HurticuUurui  G:irdens  .         .        .        1  r.fii. 
WKDNBsDAY,.Tiine  25— Sniuh  London  Flo.icuUurAl  .         1  !■  M. 

Saiuadav,  Juqu  20— Hrgi  nc'j-p.iTk  Z<jo1o^l(jalU;irdons       9  a.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
Tt'BSDAY.     Jiinii  17- (iraveacnd. 

TnunsDAY,   .Time  19— \Vintjli(iiii  Hiirtiinltural  and  Floral. 
Fbiday,        .Itino  eo-Cambriilce  Hnnitul-iiral. 
WFDNi(!>nAY,June  25-STirri'y  Hi.r'iciil'lirul  and  Floral. 
TuuiisDAY,  June  SG-Llvirpiol  U.>taniaaad  Hoi'iieiiUural. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  early  ap- 
pearance OF  Mushrooms  this  season,  by  a  cor- 
respondent who  inquires  whether  this  has  been 
generally  the  case,  or  whether  it  is  at  all  uncommon  ; 
and  from  another  quarter  we  learn  that  during  the 
last  month  large  quantities  of  very  fine  Mushrooms 
have  been  gathered  from  spots  on  the  barren 
Mendip  hills,  on  which,  heretofore,  they  were  only 
to  be  found  in  the  autumn  season. 

Will  our  correspondents  permit  us  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  species  tliey  have  observed;'  Is  it  the  true 
Agaricus  campestris  ?  Or  is  it  the  larger  and  coarser 
species  Agaricus  arvensis,  which  may  often  be  recog- 
nised by  its  being  stained  witli  yellow,  and  which 
though  reallj'  an  excellent  species  is  often  rejected 
as  unwholesome.  This  is  not  at  all  uncommon  as 
early  as  May,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  be  the  St.  George's  Agaric. 
It  is  figured  under  that  name  by  Sowerby  ;  but  the 
true  species,  which  is  also  good  for  food,  and  which, 
with  one  or  two  closely-allied  forms,  is  more  or  less 
common  in  pastures  at  this  season,  or  a  little  earlier, 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  not  having  the  slight- 
est shade  of  pink  in  the  gills,  in  consequence  of  its 
reproductive  organs  being  white  instead  of  a  pur- 
plish-brown. After  the  first  spring  rains,  some  one 
or  other  of  the  species  may  usually  be  found  form- 
ing rings  in  exposed  pastures,  growing  often  very 
close  together,  and  in  consequence  much  distorted 
■o'itli  a  white  somewhat  glazed  pileus,  and  a  heavy 
rather  oppressive  smell. 

These  Mushrooms  are  much  prized  in  some 
parts  of  France  under  the  name  of  Mouceron, 
and  are  strung  upon  threads  and  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen  to  dry.  Wo  cannot  speak  of  them  from 
actual  experience,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  wholesome  if  used  in  moderation.  There  is, 
however,  a  species  (Agaricus  oreades),  which  is  now 
extremely  abundant,  which  we  can  most  strongly 
recommend  for  use  as  superior  even  to  the  common 
Mushroom  ;  it  is  sometimes  known  by  Mushroom- 
gatherers,  under  the  name  of  Champignon ;  or 
Champenies  in  Norfolk ;  the  gatherers,  however, 
seldom  are  acquainted  with  the  real  species,  and 
gather  frequently  for  it  very  suspicious,  or  decidedly 
unwholesome  kinds. 

The  genuine  Agaricus  oreades  is  very  easily 
distinguished,  and  when  once-  ascertained,  there 
is  no  danger  of  confounding  it  with  anything  else. 
It  forms  rings  often  of  immense  magnitude,  in 
■which  it  grows  closely  packed,  supported  by  a 
slender  tough  stalk,  which,  when  accurately  ob- 
served, is  found  to  have  a  woolly  bark.  The 
colour  of  the  cap  is  a  pale  ochraceous  white,  the 
gills  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  the  whole  plant  is  much  tougher 
than  the  common  Mushroom.  The  best  way  to 
gather  it  is  to  cut  off  the  caps,  which  prevents  their 
being  gritty,  care  being  taken  to  reject  those  which 
are  old  or  at  all  decayed.  If  stewed  gently  it  makes 
a  most  excellent  dish,  and  has  the  advantage,  when 
mixed  with  anything  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  colour  as  i)ure  as  possible,  of  not  imparting 
any  dark  hue,  in  consequence  of  its  spores  being 
perfectly  white.  It  is  curious  that  so  abundant  and 
excellent  a  species  should  be  so  little  pi-ized.  It  is 
easily  dried  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  if  hung 
up  in  little  bags  in  a  dry  place. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  common 
Mushroom :  it  is  very  possible  that  our  corre- 
spondents' species  may  have  been  the  A.  cam- 
pestris, for  a  few  isolated  individuals  have  made 
their  appearance  already  in  our  pastures.  W^e  have 
this  year  seen,  in  a  Grapery,  an  admirable  crop  of 
Mushrooms,  consisting  entirely  of  Ag.  arvensis. 
The  house  was  originally  made  for  Pines  and 
Grapes ;  but  Pines  have  not  been  grown  in  it  for 
years.  The  pit  in  the  centre  is  nearly  filled  with 
spent  tan,  which  has  been  topped  up  with  stable 
manure,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  Vines  a  little  en- 
couragement, and  this  has  been  inoculated  with  some 


Some  of  the  Glass  Trade  have  ridiculed  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  idea  that  water-pipes  and  watch- 
springs  might  be  made  of  glass.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  where  the  application  of  cheap  glass 
will  stop  ;  and  as  fur  water-pipes  we  entertain  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have  nothing  else  employed 
for  the  conveyance, in  direct  liiicslhrough  the  earth, 
of  water  intended  to  be  drank.  The  action  of  water 
on  lead  is  so  injurious  indeed,  besides  being  powerful 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  fluid,  that  even  if 
glass  should  cost  more  than  lead, instead  of  v'cry  much 
less,  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to  use  it.  The 
only  difficulty  would  consist  in  the  jointing  of  glass- 
pipes  ;  and  this,  like  many  other  difficulties  with 
which  the  lag-behind  race  alarms  itself,  is  quite 
imaginary.  Jestery's  marine  glue  is  a  perlect 
cement  for  glass. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  led  our  ingenious 
correspondent,  \lv.  Grant,  of  AVoohvieh,  to  sug- 
gest a  now  mode  of  applying  glass  to  the  construc- 
tion of  labels  for  Horticultural  purposes,  which 
labels  we  incline  to  believe  are  the  best  that  have 
vet  been  thought  of.  lie  speaks  of  the  plan  in  the 
following  manner. 

"In  a  recent  Number  it  was  suggested  that  her- 
metically-sealed glass  tubes  with  the  names  or  num- 
bers of  the  plants  inclosed  in  them,  might  be 
employed  as  labels,  the  originator  of  the  plan 
observing  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  the 
names  or  numbers  to  the  glass-blower,  which  would 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  and  expense.  I  also 
fear  that  when  completed,  the  insertion  of  one  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  ex- 
posed to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  would 
injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  written  or  printed  labels. 
Having  made  several  experiments  in  joining  glass 
with  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  very  neat,  simple,  and  most  endurable  labels, 
might  be  formed  by  any  gardener  during  his  leisure 
hours,  at  a  comparatively  nominal  expense,  the 
marine  glue  being  only  8d.  per  lb.,  and  the  glass  the 
fragments  or  waste  of  the  kind  used  for  common 
windows.  I  send  you  three  specimens,  one  written, 
one  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  and  one 
wholly  printed,  attached  to  the  fragments  of  glass  in 
the  manner  I  have  alluded  to  ;  and  I  am  convinced 
they  would  prove  imperishable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  marine  glue  at  that 
part  of  the  glass  which  is  inserted  in  the  earth, 
would  contract ;  while  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun 
would  expand,  and  each  end  would  suit  itself  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  might  be  placed  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  labels  ;  for  moisture  has 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  composition  invented  by 
Mr.  Jeffery." 

These  labels  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  except 
that  the  glass  with  which  they  arc  made  is  too  thin, 
being  of  the  common  crown  quality.  One  of  them 
has  the  following  form. 


DENDROBIUM 
CALCEOLARIA 

No.  1845. 


Planted 


The  manner  of  preparing  them  seems  to  be  by 
pasting  a  paper  label  to  the  faco  of  a  piece  of  glass, 
then  smearing  another  piece  of  the  same  form  and 
size  with  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  and  immediately 
afterwards  pressing  the  two  pieces  together.  This 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  required  :  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Grant  will  oblige  us  with  the  exact 
description  of  his  manner  of  proceeding. 

The  strength  of  these  labels  is  such,  that  although, 
as  we  have  stated,  the  specimens  sent  us  are  made 
with  common  crown-glass,  they  will  bear  as  smart  a 
blow  as  they  are  likely  to  encounter.  Indeed,  when 
struck  sharply  with  a  hammer  and  cracked,  the 
fragments  of  glass  are  very  unwilling  to  separate. 


If  such  labels  come  into  use,  as  we  do  not  doubt 
it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  printers  to  strike  off 
decorated  blank  licketF,  within  which  names  may 
be  written,  and,  even  the  very  names  of  common 
things,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  u]ion 
the  glass,  without  any  writing  being  required.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  this,  lor  the  manner  of  vary- 
ing the  application  of  the  invention  will  suggest 
itself  to  everybody. 

THE  ROSETUJI. 

Tiif,  romax-l;s  on  the  culture  of  the  Rose  which  have 
already   appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  liave  rendered   it 
unnecessary   fur  further  details   on   that  head.      The 
observations  wliich  follow  will  llierL-foro  have  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  effect  which  can  be  produced 
by  an  assemblage  of  kinds  grouped  together  in  masses, 
with  some  regard  to  colour  and  class,  as  well  as  habit, 
so   as   to   accomplish  prolonged  bloom.     Our  natloual 
emblem  is  surely  not  unv.orthy  of  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  flower-garden  ;  a  portion,  therefore,  appropriated 
as  a  Rose-garden  may  be  constituted  an  object  of  no  mean 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  flowers.     Indeed  a  Rose-ground 
judiciously  planned  and  planted  with  some  regard  to 
elassificatiou,  may  bo  rendered,  si.'i  months  in  the  year,  a 
place  of  great  attraction.     There  is  not  within  the  whole 
I'ange  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  another  genus  contain- 
ing within   itself  such  a  vast  combination  of  beauty, 
variety,   and   perfume.     The   Rose-garden  should    be 
designed  geometrically,  in    order   that   groups   of  the 
various  tribes  may  be  brought  together  ;  for  what  can 
surpass  a   mass  of  the   old   Cabbage  race  ?    Nothing,  - 
indeed,  unless  it  be  a  similar  bed  of  the  common  IMoss  ; 
all  tile  others  will  produce  far  greater  effect  by  arrang- 
ing and  contrasting  them  in  this  way  ;  and  no  figure 
can  surpass  the  circle,  to  give  really  grand  effect  to  this 
tribe   of  plants.     Hence,   a  combination   or  series   of 
circles,  reduced  to  .a  plan,  will  afford  great  scope  for 
a    display  of    Ros?s.      The   various   sorts   should  be 
arranged  in  circles  separately  : — Hybrid  Perpetuals,  for 
example,  should  follow  some  summer-flowering  kind  ; 
again,  a   circle    of    Bourbons   may  be    succeeded    by 
another  of  Moss  or  Provins,  and  so  on  ;  due  regard 
should  be  had  in  grouping  to  bring  those  together  of 
nearly  similar  growth.     A  Rose-garden,  to  be  enjoyable 
in  all  weathers,  should  have  the  walks  of  gravel.     The 
fragrance  of  the  Rose  after  a  shower  is  well  known,  and 
if  the  Rosetum   is   formed    exclusively    on    turf,   the 
morning  and  evening  dews  will,  at  all  events,  prevent 
ladies  from  approaching  it  at  those  times  when  flowers 
and  flower-gardens  can  be  most  enjoyed.     The  edgings 
to  these  beds  may  be  of  Box  or  turf ;  and  in  some  cases 
the   dwarf  kinds  of  Roses  may  be  used  in  this  way. 
Turf,  however,  will  coirtrast  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  edging  ;  turf  may  also  constitute  a  portion  of  the  par- 
terre,   under  judicious   arrangement.      That   class    of 
Roses  suitable  for  pillars  can  be  introduced  with  great 
propriety  in  a  garden  of  this  description  ;  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the  greatest  advantage 
a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  tribe  of  this  gorgeous 
flower.     The  introduction  of  pillars  must,  of  course,  be 
governed  by  the  arrangements  in  the  plan,  and  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  the  production  of  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle in  this  way.     Some  of  these  pillars  may  be  planted 
with  scarlet  kinds,  some  with  blush,  and  others  with 
pure  white  varieties ;  indeed,  all  the  different  shades  of 
colour  may  be  brought  into  adrair.able  contrast,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  very  greatest  advantage  on  pillars.     At 
the  various  approaches  to  the  Rosetum,  arcades  with 
the  creeping  kinds  may  with  excellent  effect  and  pro- 
priety be  formed,  still  planting  them,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  with  an  eye  to  colour  and  ultimate  efiect.     No 
flower-garden,  nor  yet,  indeed,  any  part  of  it,  ever  can 
produce  any  other  effect  on  the  mind  than  that  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  and  perplexing  kind,  unless  distinct 
combinations  are  produced,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
proportion.     The  Rose-garden,  from  the  variety  in  the 
genus  alone,  aff'ords  ample  me.ans  of  introducing  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  in  the  grouping  and  contrasting  of 
the  various  colours  and  habits  of  this  truly  magnificent 
shrub,  in  opposition  to  the  want  of  arrangement  and 
confusion  which  so  frec[ueiitly  prevails  in  many  of  our 
best  flower-gardens. 

Standard  Roses  will  form  no  unimportant  feature  in 
the  Rose-garden  ;  and  when  skilfully  appropriated, 
these  give  an  artistical  character  to  a  gardeu,  and  form  a 
progression  which  the  Rose  may  be  said  to  have  made 
from  a  state  of  nature.  When  placed,  therefore,  in  a 
garden  of  high  artificial  pretensions,  standards  become 
then  objects  of  indispensable  utility.  When  arranged 
by  the  sides  of  walks,  standard  Roses  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  these ;  so  also  in  teri'ace-gardeniug  their  fit- 
ness cannot  be  disputed.  Wherever  gardens  are  geo- 
metrically planned,  and  especially  where  scu!ptui;ed 
objects  constitute  a  portion  of  the  decoration,  all  such 
artificial  objects  tend  to  increase  the  interest  and  dig- 
nity of  such  a  garden,  just  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
they  are  removed  from  nature  ;  that  they  are  apart 
from  a  natural  production  in  a  twofold  manner  is  quite 
evident — first,  in  the  artificial  importance  which  they 
attain  by  being  budded  standard  high  ;  and  secondly, 
in  double  flowers  produced  by  the  aid  and  skill  of  the 
gardener,  which  point  out  their  peculiar  fitness  in  all 
geometrical  gardens.  Thus,  then ,  these  different  modes 
by  wliich  every  description  of  Rose  may  be  brought 
together  and  rightly  appropriated,  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  value  .and  interest  of  such  gardens,  and  the 
sources  of  pleasure  derivable  from  what,  with  great 
propriety,  may' be  designate!!  the  right  arm  of  Flora. — 
Duro. 
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MODE  OF  VENTILATING  HOTHOUSES  AT 
TRENTHAM. 

I  OBSERVED  a  very  workmanlike  arangement  for  ven- 
tilating the  beautiful  new  forcing-houses  lately  erected 
here.  The  value  of  this  invention  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  the 
Tillage  blacksmith  made  it  so  perfect  as  to  answer  ad- 
mirably on  the  first  trisil.  Before  proceeding  further, 
however,  I  would  beg  to  mention  why  I  consider  this 
arrangement  so  useful,  and  where  it  will  be  found  so 
valuable.  To  those  who  have  hothouses  having  inclina- 
tions lilie  those  of  the  old  Pine  houses  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kensington,  which  were  wont  to  figure  as 
the  pinnacles  of  perfection  in  fruit-growing,  with  roofs 
at  an  angle  of,  perhaps,  10°  or  12°,  this  invention  will 
be  of  no  service,  for  a  house  thus  set  with  a  slope  so 
low  can  never  have  the  sun  shining  on  it  at  right 
angles,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  a  fortnight  about  Mid- 
summer. Therefore  houses  thus  erected  are,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  very  unsuitable  to  plants,  very  kite,  very 
dark,  very  damp,  and  having  an  atmosphere  stagnant 
from  a  want  of  the  motive  power  which  higher  levels 
would  create  in  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air.  For 
these  reasons  it  must  always  be  more  attributable  to 
chance  than  good  management,  that  eatable  fruit  can 
be  grown  in  such  houses  at  all,  not  to  speak  of  the  time 
lost.     In  Pine  growing,  for  example,  such  houses  will 


require  two  summers  to  do  the  work  of  one,  and  though 
these  facts  are  well  known,  it  is  strange  that  they  are 
so  seldom  reduced  to  practice. 


^s-" 


Sffcrcr.ce  to  Plan.—a,  Tront  section  of  pulley  and  rollers,  h,  Front  plate  lifted  off  to  show  the  worldng  of  the  puUey  and 
rollers,  c,  End  section  of  pulley  and  rollers,  d,  Toothed  wheel  and  ivTench.  e.  Iron  rope  and  pulley  for  the  linker  under 
ground.    //,  Horizontal  iron  bar  with  .innealed  iron  ropes  attached. 


^  That  the  sun  is  a  prime  agent  and  a  potent  one  in  the 
production  and  perfecting  of  fruits  will  be  readUy 
granted,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  fruit 
a  plant  requires  a  higher  degree  of  art  than  is  necessary 
to  flower  it ;  therefore  I  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  all  fruiting-houses,  and  more  especially 
forcing  houses,  should  be  "sun-traps"  to  catch  every 
ray,  if  possible,  and  should  therefore  be  seldom  under 
an  angle  of  30  and  often  above  4G  degrees  ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  borne  in  miud  that  if  houses  thus  set  high 
•were  to  be  ventilated  with  the  crook  and  pike 
on  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  iittensity  of  the  sun's 
rays,  acting  so  directly  upon  clear  glass,  would 
assuredly  burn  tender  foliage  before  the  lights  could  be 
got  down  with  the  crook  ;  and,  again,  the  cutting  blast 
would  chill  the  house  before  the  lights  could  be  closed 
by  such  a  slow  process.  Early  forcing  requires  the  aid 
of  every  moment  that  is  serene,  and  the  absence,  if  pos- 
sible, of  all  weather  that  is  stormy  and  unfavourable. 
The  young  gardener,  therefore,  in  charge  of  early  forc- 
ing-houses must  l-.ave  his  thoughts  frequently  turned  to 
the  sources  of  heat  and  cold,  since  he  may  have  to  open 
and  shut  such  houses  where  Vines  are  in  flower,  in  March, 
not  less  than  20  times  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
if  the  day  be  changeable.  And  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
idea,  but  a  useful  lesson  that  must  be  practised  by  every 
one  who  has  clear  glass  set  high  enough  for  early  forc- 
ing, and  who  determines,  if  possible,  to  have  a  full  crop 
of'flne  Grapes  ripe  early  in  May.  This  is  the  sort  of 
spur  that  sets  the  wits  of  forcing  gardeners  to  work,  and 
it  is  en  those  who  are  thus  resolutely  bent  that  Mr. 
Fleming's  improvements  in  ventilating,  as  represented 
in  the  woodcut,  will  tell  to  advantage.  On  entering  one 
of  the  hothouses  I  saw  the  working  of  this  system,  when, 
by  turning  a  wrench,  a  dozen  lights  moved  upwards  or 
downwards  with  the  greatest  precision  and  regularity  ; 
you  could  regul.tte  to  a  hair's  breadth  a  whole  house  of 
50  or  100  feet  in  length  instantly,  and  without  any  more 


violent  exertion  than  would  be  required  to  turn  an 
ordinary-sized  grindstone  ;  and,  instead  of  every  light 
having  half  a  hundred  weight  of  cast-iron  suspended 
by  a  hempen  cord,  neither  hempen  string  nor  chain  nor 
weight  is  to  be  seen,  but  annealed  iron  rope  attached 
to  an  iron  bar,  and  this  iron  bar  is  moved  horizontally 
by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  wrench,  the  iron  bar 
having  about  4  feet  of  its  lower  edge  toothed  to  fit  the 
wheel,  and,  to  save  friction,  small  rollers,  about  C  feet 
apart,  are  fixed  in  pau-s,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
bar.  The  lights  are  guided  up  and  down  the  inclined 
plane  by  ropes  made  of  iron-wire,  which  ropes  are  made 
to  turn  from  the  line  of  the  inclined  plane  to  that  of  the 
perpendicular,  parallel  to  the  back  wall  of  the  house, 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  and  to  turn  again  to  the  horizontal 
line  parallel  to  the  iron  bar,  around  another  pulley, 
fixed  about  6  inches  above  the  iron  bar  ;  the  ropes  are 
then  attached  to  studs,  standing  out  of  the  iron  bar 
about  3  inches.  The  lights  now  move  sympathetically 
with  the  movement  of  the  iron  bar  ;  and  to  maintain 
the  equipoise  and  save  the  immense  strain  requisite 
to  raise  a  dozen  lights  3  or  4  feet  up  an  inclined 
plane,  there  is  a  provision  made  by  having  a  sinker 
under  the  ground-level  attached  by  an  iron  rope  and 
pulley  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  horizontal  iron  bar; 
but,  forsooth,  the  setting  of  houses  so  high  as  to  require 
attention  so  close,  and  ventilation  so  quick,  is  not  to  be 
tampered  with  by  easy-going  people,  for  high-set  houses 
have  a  much  greater  share  of  all  weathers  than  low 
ones  ;  and  as  the  clouds  move,  so  must  the  man  in 
charge  bestir  himself ;  and  since  the  supplies  of  liMit 
and  Jieat  from  the  sun  are  at  all  times  above  our  power 
to  create,  and  are  generally  bestowed  in  early  spring  in 
a  very  capricious  manner,  it  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  practical  gardener,  to  turn  these 
powerful  agents,  when  they  are  supplied,  to  the  gi-eatest 
possible  advantage A.  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
The  Yellow-rocket  Midge  {Cecidomyia  Earbarrce). 
— This  group  of  minute  Diptera  or  two-winged  flies, 
is  rendered  interesting  to  tlie  naturalist  as  well  as  to 
the  agriculturist,  from  many  of  the  species  forming 
■what  are  termed  false  galls  upon  various  plants,  and  a 
few  of  them  affecting  the  com  crops.  As  the  natural 
history  of  these  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Journal," 
I  shall  merely  confine  my  remarks  to  the  economy  of 
the  insect  before  us,  which  I  discovered  the  second 
week  of  May  last  ye.ar,  infesting  the  flowers  of  the 
bitter  Winter-cress,  or  Yellow. rocket,  (Barlarea  vul- 
garis). Some  of  the  flowering  spikes,  instead  of  running 
up  and  expanding,  were  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
the  base  of  tiie  leaves  was  evidently  gouty  and  diseased  : 
on  opening  several  I  found  about  a  dozen   little  whitish 


silken  eoccons,  containing  bright-red  pupae.  Some  of 
the  buds  were  likewise  distorted  (fig.  1),  and  in  them  I 
detected  ochreous  larvjB  more  or  less  inclining  to  an 
orange  colour  (fig.  2)  ;  they  were  formed  of  12  seg- 
ments, producing  a  few  short  scattered  hairs,  and  at 
'  the  tail  was  a  pitchy  patch  slightly  tuberculated 
(fig.  3  magnified).  The  cocoons  were  of  the  finest 
texture  imaginable,  and  resembled  silk  paper  ;  they  were 
variously  attached,  being  distributed  over  the  insides  of 
the  calyx  and  petals  as  well  as  upon  the  pistil  and  fila- 
ments, which  were  all  more  or  less  enlarged  and 
changed  in  their  form,  as  were  also  the  anthers,  but  no 
part  of  the  flowers  had  been  consumed.  I  concluded 
they  would  produce  a  species  of  Cecidomyia,  which  they 
did  in  multitudes,  from  the  16th  of  May,  only  five  d.iys 
after  I  discovered  them,  to  about  the  10th  of  June.  It 
is  remarkable  that  I  did  not  breed  a  smgle  parasite  from 


these  flowers,  as  the  larvae  of  the  Wheat-midge  and  the 
Hessian-fly  are  punctured  by  a  Platygaster  •  and  other 
minute  Hymenoptera  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  larvae  do  not  enter  the  earth  to  undergo 
their  transformations,  which  is  an  interesting  fact  in  re- 
lation to  the  economy  of  the  Wheat-midge  :  like  that 
species,  however,  the  males  appear  to  be  far  less  abtm- 
dant  than  the  females,  for  amongst  all  the  specimens  I 
bred  and  caught,  only  one  of  the  former  sex  was 
detected. 

Withering  in  his  arrangement  observes,  that  "a 
minute  species  of  Tipula  or  Gall-gnat,  sometimes 
renders  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  Winter-cress  like  a 
Hop-blossom  ;  but  this  metamorphosis  does  not  strictly 
partake  of  the  nature  of  galls,  as  it  originates  not  from 
the  egg,  hut  from  the  larva ;  which,  iu  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  seed,  in  some  way  imparts  a  morbid  ac- 
tion to  the  juices,  causing  the  flower  to  expand  unna- 
turally." This  I  imagine  is  our  species,  but  as  it  does 
not  agree  with  auy  of  Meigen's  or  Macquart's,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nondescript,  I  have  named  it  Cecidomyia 
Barbarese.  This  minute  insect  is  ochreous  when  first 
hatched,  but  afterwards  becomes  black,  with  a  few 
ochreous  short  hairs  scattered  over  the  body  ;  the  an- 
tennfe  of  the  male  are  longer  than  the  animal,  and  com- 
posed of  14  little  hairy  globules,  strung  like  beads  upon 
a  thread,  at  distinct  intervals. f  The  eyes  appear  to  be 
large  ;  the  thorax  is  oblong,  with  two  or  more  longi- 
tudinal series  of  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  small,  dull 
black ;  the  edges  of  the  segments  are  pale  ;  the  apex  is 
conical  ;  the  wings  are  ample  and  incumbent  in  repose, 
rather  of  a  smoky  tint,  but  iridescent,  covered  with 
longish  dark  depressed  hairs ;  the  costa  is  formed  of  a 
stout  dark  nervure,  the  subcostal  not  very  distant,  and 
uniting  with  it  before  reaching  the  tip  ;  the  other  ner- 
vure is  longitudinal,  with  a  transverse  branch  at  the 
middle,  extending  to  the  inferior  margin,  which  is  eili 
ated  with  long  hairs.  The  halteres  are  dirty  yellowish- 
white  ;  the  club  is  tolerably  large  ;  the  legs  are  long  and 
not  very  slender,  they  are  shining  and  lioary  beneath 
with  down  ;  the  tibice  are  a  little  clubbed  at  the  apex  ; 
the  tarsi  are  5-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  minute,  the 
second  by  far  the  longest ;  claws  very  minute  ;  pulvilli 
distinct.  The  female  has  13-jointed  antennse  which  are 
not  longer  than  the  thorax ;  the  joints  are  subovate  and 
contracted  round  the  middle,  but  are  not  separated  by 
a  thread.  The  abdomen  is  elongate-ovate  and  7-jointed, 
being  flesh-coloured  beneath  when  alive,  aud  is  termi- 
nated by  a  long,  jointed,  telescopiform  oviduct  (fig.  5), 
the  cross  lines  showing  the  natural  size  ;  and  fig.  4  ex- 
hibits the  inside  of  a  calyx-leaf  witli  a  larva  inclosed  in 
a  cocoon. 


1  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  reraailcahle  that  in- 
sects of  the  same  natural  group  should  vary  so  exceed- 
ingly in  their  economy ;  for  some  of  the  species  form 
downy  gall-like  excrescences  upon. the  leaves  of  various 
plants,  as  the  Ground-ivy,  Speedwell,  Wormwood,  and 
the  common  Campion  ;  others  inhabit  the  leaves  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  the  buds  of  Sallows,  whilst,  as  we  have 
shown,  some  species  infest  the  flowers ;  aud  amongst 
these  are  the  Corn-midges,  but  they  form  no  excres- 
cences, yet  they  render  the  flowers  abortive ;  and 
there  are  a  few  which  are  said  to  inhabit  decayed  Tulip 
and  Hyacinth  roots,  aud  half  decayed  cow-duug. — 
Ruricota. 


HEATING  CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  PITS. 

Desirous  of  constructing  a  pit  without  the  aid  of 
stable  manure  for  procuring  heat,  I  was  tempted.  last 
winter  (1841),  by  the  account  given  of  the  killogie  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  to  construct  one  after  I'.is  jdan  ;  and  after 
some  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject.  I  built 
an  under-ground  cavern,  or  killogie,  25  ieet  in  length 
and  about  5  iu  height,  and  arched  it  over  with  common 
bricks  set  edgeways,  the  arch  being  made  .as  flat  as  was 
consistent  with  its  safety.  The  pit,  or  rather  house — for 
it  is  formed  so  as  to  allow  a  passage  of  2  feet  in  width 
along  the  inside  at  the  back,  and  is  in  that  part  about 
8  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  bed  5  feet  8  inches  in  v.idth, 
extending  the  whole  length — is  divided  inside  into  three 
parts  by  two  glazed  partitions  on  the  bed,  and  two 
wooden  doors  in  the  passage.  Upon  the  arch  was 
spread  several  inches  in  thickness  of  clean  pebble 
stones,  aud  upon  these  the  soil  rested.  I  contrived  :i 
method  of  moving  the  ingle,  or  fire-place,  to  any  part  of 
the  chamber  by  fixuig  it  upon  four  wheels  and  attaching  a 
long  chain  to  the  front,  so  that  it  might  ini]  art  more  or 
less  heat  to  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  house 
above  as  might  be  desired,  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
one  place  for  a  lengthened  period.  By  this  means  I 
obtained  an  excellent,  though  dry,  bottora-hcat  ;  and 
moisture  could  at  all  times  be  obtained  by  pouring 
water  through  tubes  let  into  the  soil  to  conduct  it  to  the 
hot  bricks  below,  which  soon  returned  it  in  the  form  of 


»  Curt.  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  it  pi.  303. 
t  Curt.  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  it  pi.  178,  for  dissections,  tfcc. 
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steam  ;  but  tliougli  numerous  pigeon-holes  were  lelt  in 
the  brick-woi'U  supporting  the  sides  of  the  bed,  both  in 
front  and  bade,  top-heat  could  not,  with  hard  firing  and 
good  cual,  be  obtained,  in  dark  and  cold  weather,  sufli- 
cicut  to  keep  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  growth.  Nor  could  bottom-heat  be 
well  maintained  by  cinders  alone,  or  when  mixed  with 
coal — and  the  latter  I  found  very  expensive — and  this, 
with  the  annoyance  to  my  gardeners  in  going  into  the 
smoky  chamber  to  replenish  the  fire,  determined  fme  to 
abandon  the  killogie,  and  adopt  the  tank  ;  though  last 
season  I  grew  some  good  Cucumbers  and  Melons  of 
various  kinds,  American  Pine-apple,  Hybrid  Persian, 
Cabul,  and  Red-fleslied  Bokhara,  but  they  were  slow  in 
growth  and  rather  late.  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  a 
mere  pit,  instead  of  a  small  house,  been  built,  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  heat  of  both  kinds,  but  I 
c;iunot  imagine  it  would  be  economical  in  fuel  excepting 
when  applied  to  a  pit  of  small  dimensions. 

I  have  now,  without  any  alteration  of  the  building, 
inserted  a  tank  18  inches  only  in  width,  and  6  inches  in 
depth,  covered  by  roofing  slates,  and  attached  to  an 
upright  boiler  of  a  cylindrical  form  outside,  but  conical 
within,  and  ribbed  so  as  to  enlarge  the  heating  surface, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  brick-work  ;  the  fuel  is 
supplied  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  a  short  inclined  close 
iron  trough,  which  passes  through  the  outer  wall,  and 
is  closed  by  an  iron  door,  through  which  the  coke  or 
breeze  is  passed  from  the  outside,  so  that  neither  dust  or 
smoke  may  escape  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  By 
liaving  the  boiler  inside,  and  disconnected  from  brick- 
work, all  its  radiant  heat  is  made  av.ailable.5  (Tlirough- 
out  the  cold  weather  from  the  1st  of  January,  a  top- 
lie.at  of  70°  to  75",  without  sun,  and  a  bottom  heat  of 
70°  to  80°  has  been  maintained.  The  soil  is  supported 
upou  tiles  not  fitted  very  closely,  which  rest  upon  light 
iron  rafters,  and  a  space  of  3  or  4  inches  between  the 
rafters  and  the  slate  covering  of  the  tank  is  left.  Thei'e 
is  a  large  space  under  the  bed,  where  a  great  volume  of 
air  is  heated,  which  circulates  through  the  pigeon-hole 
openings  through  the  house.  The  expense  in  fuel,  with 
breeze  from  the  neighbouring  gasworks,  'is,  in  severe 
weather,  as  near  as  possible  \0d.  per  week.  Cinders 
from  the  house  will  answer  well,  excepting  |in  very  cold 
and  still  weather,  in  which  case,  from  theii'_^dusty  nature 
anil  propensity  to  clinker  or  fuse  into  masses  on  the 
bars,  the  draught  of  the  fire  is  materially  checked.  I 
consider  the  boiler  so  admirably  adapted  'for  its  pur- 
pose, that  it  is  but  due  to  mention  that  its  contrivers' 
names  are  Messrs.  Suiith  and  James,  of  the  Eagle 
Foundry,  Leamington.  I  should  add,  that  the  killogie 
or  cavern  under  the  house  has  been  found,  since  its 
abandonment  as  a  source  of  heat,  a  most  excellent  place 
for  forcing  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb,  as  it  derives  suffi- 
cient heat  through  the  brick  arch  from  the  tank  above. 
Instead  of  loose  mats  for  covering  the  house  at  night,  I 
find  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  use  of  light  frames 
covered  with  coarse  calico  and  varnished  with  the  oil  and 
resin  varnish  (which  by  the  way  I  do  not  find  so  de- 
structible as  some  of  your  correspondents  have  done), 
and  adapted  to  each  light,  and  made  to  fit  close  and 
fastened  down  with  wooden  or  iron  buttons,  through 
which  covers  neither  the  most  insinuating  north-easter, 
nor  the  most  pelting  south-wester,  can  gain  admission  ; 
and  the  breakiige  of  glass  in  fixing  and  removing  these 
covers  is  far  less  than  with  loose  mats,  and  the  usual 
means  of  retaining  them  in  their  place. — G.  L. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Transmntailon  of  Corn. — In  the  "  Annual  Register  " 
for  1759,  it  is  stated  that  a  countryman  in  Sweden 
having  sown  Oats,  and  wanting  provender  for  his  horses, 
mowed  the  young  shoots  soon  after  they  came  up.  He 
repeated  the  mowings  three  times  before  winter.  Next 
year  the  grain  shot  up  and  was  permitted  to  grow. 
It  proved  to  be  a  crop  of  good  Rye.  This  came  to 
the  ear  of  a  good  naturalist,  Mr.  Job  Born  Vergin,  who 
suspected  deception,  and  in  1756  repeated  the  experi- 
ment exactly  as  the  countrym.an_  had  done  by  chance, 
and  with  exactly  the  same  result.  A  circumstantial  ac- 
count was  sent  to  their  high  mightinesses,  the  States- 
General,  by  Mr.  Martiville,  their  envoy  in  Sweden. 
Mr.  Sypersteiu  of  Haarlem,  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  sowed  a  handful 
of  Oats  on  the  21st  of  June,  1757,  and  another  on  the 
26th  of  July.  The  first  he  cropped  three  times,  viz. 
29th  of  July,  8th  of  September,  and  the  18th  of  No- 
vember :  the  last  he  cropped  twice,  viz.  on  the  13th 
of  Septembei',  and  the  18th  of  November.  The  winter 
was  very  severe,  and  almost  all  died ;  five  shoots, 
however,  came  up  and  produced  "good,  large,  full 
ears  of  Rye,"  which  he  reaped  the  7th  of  August. 
The  utmost  care  was  taken  in  this  experiment  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  any  grains  of  Rye  in  the 
seed,  or  from  falling  on  the  spot  of  sown  ground. 
Mr.  Syperstein  proposed  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and 
also  sowed  the  Rye  produced  from  the  Oats,  but  I  can- 
not find  the  result  anywhere  stated  in  the  "  Annual 
Register."  In  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1765,  p.  100, 
there  is  a  letter  signed  "  R.  S.  M.,"  the  writer  of  which 
says,  that  being  anxious  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
former  statements,  he  sowed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1763, 
on  a  piece  of  good  ground,  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds,  about  a  handful  of  Oats,  which  he 
cropped  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  17th  of 
June,  and  the  3d  of  July.  He  then  discontinued  cutting, 
and  had  the  spot  well  protected  from  injury.  Next 
season  not  a  single  shoot  came  up  ;  this  too  in  a  country 
enjoying  a  milder  winter  than  Sweden.  I  can  find  no 
notice  on  the  subject  in  the  "Annual  Register"  of  a 


later  date  than  this.  The  experiments  are  far  from  de- 
cisive ;  but  as  the  question  excited  attention  more  than 
80  years  ago  in  Sweden,  in  Holland,  and  in  England, 
and  then  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  and  as  men  are 
less  prone  to  publish  experiments  which  fail  than  those 
which  are  successful,  the  inference  from  this  evidence 
appears  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation. 
— J.  0.  Moore,  Ilertford-slreel,  May  Fair.  [We  wait 
with  much  curiosity  the  result  of  the  experiments  on 
this  subject  instituted  last  year.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
stated,  we  think  that  no  man  should  undertake  to  affirm, 
ecc  calhedrd,  what  is  possible  or  impossible  in  nature. 
Experiment  alone  can  decide  this  question.] 

Early  Potatoes I  have  this  morning  forwarded  by 

mail-train  a  basket  of  new  Cornish  Kidney  Potatoes, 
produced  this  season  out-of-doors,  without  the  least  pro- 
tection. This  is  a  most  valuable  sort,  and  ought  to  be 
generally  known.  0«ing  to  the  very  severe  winter  we 
have  had,  they  are  this  season  much  later  than  usual ; 
they  are  some  years  produced  as  early  as  April. —  IVil- 
liam  E.  Rendle,  F.H.S.,  Nursery,  Plymouth,  June  5. 
[This  is  a  sample  of  great  excellencej  quite  equal  to  the 
finest  in  Coven t-garden  market.] 

The  Cuckoo. — The  fact  of  the  cuckoo  Laying  in  a  sea- 
son at  least  six  eggs,  has  been  proved  by  various  ob- 
servers. As  this  bird  has,  of  course,  six  different 
nests  to  seek  of  other  birds,  all  of  which  must  be  suited 
to  her  purpose  and  fit  to  receive  the  egg,  that  Being 
whose  unerring  wisdom  directs  everything  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creatures,  has  endowed  the  cuckoo  with  the  extra- 
ordinary property  of  retarding  the  necessity  of  laying  the 
egg  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  a  qualification  not 
possessed  by  other  birds.  This  property  must  tend 
materially  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  its  species,  and 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  it  otherwise  would  have  to 
encounter.  When  we  consider  that  the  weight  of  a 
cuckoo  exceeds  5  oz.,  and  that  the  little  fragile  nest  in 
which  its  eggs  are  deposited  are  those  of  birds  which 
weigh  only  a  few  drams,  it  is  supposed  that  the  cuckoo 
never  gets  into  tliese  nests  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
her  egg,  but  conveys  them  into  it  by  means  of  either 
her  claws  or  mouth.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the 
egg  has  been  found  in  a  nest  built  in  a  small  hole  in  a 
wall,  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and  in  the  nests  of 
wrens,  into  none  of  which  could  the  cuckoo,  whose 
length  is  14  inches,  and  its  breadth  from  wing  to  wing 
25  inches,  by  any  possibility  enter.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  German  naturalists,  and  some  facts  to 
prove  it  were  mentioned  in  Weidmann's  "  Feierabende." 
The  feet  of  the  cuckoo  are  well  adapted  to  enable  it  to 
fake  up  its  egg  and  deposit  it  in  the  nest,  iiaving  its 
toes  like  those  of  the  woodpecker,  disposed  two  back- 
wards and  two  forwards.  Now,  we  know  that  the 
cuckoo  never  runs  up  the  sides  of  trees  like  the  wood- 
pecker, and  as  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  peculiar 
formation  is  given  tlie  bird  for  some  wise  and  good  pur- 
pose, we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  is  to  enable  it  to  place 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  smaller  birds.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  toes  must  give  it  a  very  powerful  grasp. 
The  eggs,  also,  being  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  are  thus  more  readily  taken  up.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  eggs,  though  larger  than  those 
of  the  selected  foster  parent,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  a 
longer  period  of  incubation.  It  may  further  be  men- 
tioned that  the  winter  retreat  of  this  bird  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  H.aving  made  these 
remarks  I  may  mention  that  some  persons  are  prone 
to  wonder  at,  and  disbelieve,  anything  seemingly  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  forgetting  that  our  con- 
tracted comprehensions  and  confined  ideas  are  limited 
within  a  very  small  compass.  To  deny  well-attested  facts 
because  we  are  not  able  to  see  into  tlie  wisdom  of  an 
infallible  Being,  shews  equal  ignorance  and  obstinacy. 
I  make  this  remark  because  I  happen  to  know  that  some 
incredulous  persons  have  doubted  or  disbelieved  the 
possibility  of  some  of  the  previous  facts,  I  had  com- 
municated to  you  on  the  natural  history  of  the  cuckoo. 
Let  me,  in  conclusion,  remark  that  it  is  a  joyous  bird — 
the  harbinger  of  spring  and  fine  weather — and  that  its 
notes  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  country  walks. 
Spenser  calls  it  "  the  merry  cuckoo,  messenger  of  spring." 
And  Shakspeare— "  the  plain  song  cuckoo  grey."  It 
is  also  associated  with  our  pretty  spring  flowers — 
"  When  Daisies  pied,  aud  Violets  blue, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  hedight." 
—L.  L.D. 

Stocks. — Those  who  desire  to  have  10-week  Stocks 
in  flower  at  this  season  must  sow  them  about  the  last 
week  in  this  month  or  beginning  of  July,  in  poor  ex- 
hausted soil.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  they  are 
fit  to  transplant  three  into  a  5-ineh  pot  ;  return  them  to 
the  frame  until  they  begin  to  grow,  then  place  them 
under  a  north  wall  and  keep  them  dry  rather  than  wet 
until  October,  then  stand  them  on  the  ashes  under  the 
back  shelf  in  the  frame,  and  keep  them  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble all  winter.  In  February  or  March  turn  the  con- 
tents of  each  pot  out,  and  plant  each  Stock  in  as  wet  a 
compost  as  you  can  procure,  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
for  your  trouble  by  the  sight  of  flowers  like  small  Roses, 
for  such  now  ornament  our  garden. — X.  X. 

Nurserymen^ s  Advertisements  —  once  more.  —  The 
"Tradesman"  and  I,  are,  I  think,  agreed.  We  think 
the  trader  who  cheats,  or  tries  to  cheat,  and  the  cus- 
tomer who  will  not  pay,  equally  "a  rascal:"  and  we 
also,  I  believe,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  trader  is, 
of  the  two,  the  greater  fool,  inasmuch  as  he  probably 
has  to  live  by  his  trade,  while  the  soi-disant  gentleman 
has,  in  all  likelihood,  something  else  to  live  by. 
"  H.  G.,  Elgin,"  however,  seems  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  I  wrote  about  plants  sent  by  post, 


whereas  my  subject  of  complaint  was  not  the  mode  of 
sending,  but  the  apparent  unwillingness  to  send  at  all  : 
in  respect  to  which  I  have  told  a  plain  tale,  with  dates 
aud  circumstances — everything  but  my  name  and  resi- 
dence— and  they  are  at  the  service  of  whoever  cares  to 
ask  for  them.  With  respect  to  any  "  Kentish  "  indi- 
vidual— and  I,  be  it  remembered,  have  pointed  out  no 
one— I  must  say  that  "H.  G.'s"  defence  is  much  like 
the  evidence  to  character  frequently  heard  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  where,  after  a  fellow's  guilt  has  been  proved, 
a  person — possibly  a  very  respectable  person,  as  "  H.  G." 
I  make  no  doubt  is — is  brought  forward  to  say  "  I  have 
known  the  accused  —  years,  I  never  knew  any  harm  of 
him,  and  he  cei-tainly  never  cheated  me."  "  I'he  better 
luck  yours  "  think,  probably,  all  who  hear  him  :  and  so 
s.ay  I  to  "  H.  G."  To  whom,  however,  I  beg  to  say 
quite  seriously,  that  I  mean  towards  him  no  disrespect 
whatever ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  he,  I,  and  the 
"  Tradesman"  agree  as  to  the  sound  poUcy  of  sound 
honesty,  and  in  the  wish  to  see  it  universally  prac- 
tised  W. 

The  Oyster-plant. — Can  it  be  the  garden  Salsafy 
your  correspondent  means  for  the  Oyster-plant  ?  It  is 
well-kuown  that  the  root  of  the  Salsafy,  when  cooked, 
has  a  strong  flavour  of  Oysters.  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  very  much  used,  it  is  not 
known  by  any  other  name  than   the  Oyster-plant— 

li.  Jieid,  Noble  Thorp. The  enclosed  seeds  of  the 

Tragopogon  porrifolius  were  sent  from  Kentucky  under 
the  title  Oyster-plant,  as  a  specimen  of  the  vegetable 
grown  in  that  district — perhaps  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned at  p.  348  ;  and  amongst  some  old  recipes  for 
cooking  one  was  entitled  Oyster-soup,  made  from  the 
roots  called  Salsafy. — An  Old  Subscriber, 

Truffles. — I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  various 
papers  that  have  appeared  respecting  the  Truffle  ;  but 
not  residing,  in  what  may  be  termed  a  Truffle  locality, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  a  little  information 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  say  whether  only  one  particular  kind  of  dog  can  be 
employed  in  hunting  for  thera  ;  in  what  way  they  are 
trained  to  the  "  sport,"  and  whether,  if  only  one  kind  of 
dog  will  do,  the  breed  be  a  common  one,  and  easily 
procured  2  in  the  second  place,  I  would  wish  to  inquire, 
whether  there  is  no  practicable  means  of  discovering 
Truffles  (where  known  to  exist)  without  the  assistance 
of  a  dog.  My  reason  for  wishing  to  know  these  things 
is  this  :  I  have  several  times  found  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  here,  a  fungus  which,  I  believe,  to  be  the  true 
Truffle,  of  whicli  I  enclose  the  largest  specimen  I  have 
found  for  your  examination ;  when  I  have  met  with, 
them  they  liave  been  in  holes  about  3  inches  in  depth, 
and  partly  eaten  by  some  animal,  as  you  will  perceive  . 
is  the  case  with  the  one  sent.  Mr.  Prestoe  says  (p.  287) 
that  he  has  a  relation  who  "has  hunted  TrufBes 
29  years,  aud  never  found  but  one  above-gi'ound  ;  and 
this  he  supposes  was  scratched  out  by  a  pheasant." 
Now,  with  regard  to  those  found  by  me,  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  scriitche J  out  or  eaten  by 
pheasants,  the  holes  were  dug  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  entirely  rouiid,  and  the  Truffle  had  been  bitten 
by  some  quadruped,  not  pecked  by  a  bird's  beak  ;  and 
if  the  Truffle  be  so  rarely  met  with  exposed,  is  it  not  a 
little  singular  that  I  should  have  found  several  within  a 
few  months  in  a  district  so  far  north  as  this,  and  in  a 
locality  where  they  were  never  before  observed,  or 
known  to  exist  2  they  were  found,  too,  quite  casually, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  if  I  were  acquainted  with  some 
certain  mode  of  searching  for  them,  I  should  find  many 
more  ;  iieuce  the  reason  of  ray  inquiries.  I  also  sub- 
mit to  your  inspection,  another  fungus  which  I  find  in 
abundance  at  the  roots  of  some  old  Beech- trees,  and 
which  I  imagine  to  be  the  "  Puff'-ball  TrufBe  "  men- 
tioned at  p.  271  of  the  present  year's  volume.^ 
J.  L.  Snow,  Swinton,  Bedale.  [The  fungus  is  Ekpho- 
myces  granulatus  of  English  authors,  a  plant  agreeing 
with  Truflles  in  its  organisation,  and  not  with  Puff-balls. 
It  is  curious  that  though  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
abundant  so  near  to  us  as  Paris,  we  have  but  three 
species  in  England.  The  animal  that  had  scratched  up 
the  Truffle  was  probably  the  squirrel]. 

Wasps. — The  mother-wasps,  which  are  now  becom- 
ing very  active,  and  not  readily  got  or  taken  by  surpise, 
may  easily  be  destroyed  by  firing  at  thera  with  a  gun 
or  pistol  ehai'ged  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  which 
singes  their  wings  aud  occasions  them  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  they  may  be  easily  taken.  I  have  known 
this  remedy  tried  with  great  effect ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  every  wasp  now  destroyed  would  otherwise 
form  a  nest,  a  little  trouble  and  attention  now  given  for 
for  their  destruction  will  save  considerable  annoyance 
and  vexation  when  it  becomes  too  late  and  difficult  to 
apply  a  remedy. — G.  JVood,  Rochford,  Essex. 

Watering  Orchidaceous  Plants. — I  have  no  doubt 
many  persons,  like  myself,  are  anxious  to  cultivate  a 
few  of  these  beautiful  exotics,  among  a  general  collec- 
tion of  plants,  but  the  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  in 
getting  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist,  w  ithout  making 
it  too  much  so  for  other  plants.  I  have  long  tried  the 
plan  of  suspending  a  bottle  against  the  plant  which  re- 
quires to  be  kept  moist,  and  inserting  a  piece  of  com- 
mon woollen  list,  one  end  of  which  remains  in  the  bottle 
and  the  other  hangs  down  over  the  plant.  The  force 
of  capillary  attraction  will  occasion  the  list  to  act  like  a 
syphon,  and  discharge  the  water  over  the  plant  drop  by 
drop  ;  if  the  quantity  is  found  too  great,  reduce  the  list, 
and  if  too  small,  add  one  or  two  more  pieces  ;  but  a 
little  practice  will  soon  regul.ate  the  supply.  I  have 
found  the  same  plan  to  answer  well  m  the  cultivation  of 
the  Droseras  and  Pinguiculas.    Durmg  periods  of  wet 
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the  list  should  Ije  wholly  withdrawn,  but  when  in  use, 
the  bottles  will  require  to  be  replenished  almost  daily. 
— George  Wood^  Rochford,  Essea\ 

Propagating  Planls  hij  Leaves. — The  possibility  of 
most  leaves  eventually  forming  plants  will,  I  think,  be 
readily  admitted  by  most  people  at  all  acquainted  with 
vegetable  physiology.  I  was  much  struck  when  I  first 
read  that  Mr,  Newman  had  produced  plants  from  the 
leaves  of  Theophrasta  (Clavija)  latifolia,  and  Theophrasta 
Jussieui,  and  was  thereby  induced  to  examine  their 
structure  more  minutely.  I  therefore  placed  some 
leaves  to  macerate  in  water,  by  which  means  the  cellular 
matter,  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  decomposed, 
leaving  only  the  vascular  tissue  and  the  cuticle.  I  in- 
close a  specimen  of  Theophrasta  Jussieui,  ^^hich  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  reticulated  tissue 
constituting  the  veining  of  the  leaf,  another  series  of 
tissue,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
totally  distinct  and  separated  from  tlie  central  series, 
running  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin.  Theophrasta  latifolia  possesses  the  same 
structure.  The  surprise  that  such  a  leaf  should  produce 
a  plant  vanishes  wdien  we  find  that  it  possesses  a  higher 
development  than  ordinary  leaves,  or  rather  an  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  character  of  a  flatteued  stem.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
apparent  leaves  of  such  plants  as  O.^alis  fruticosa, 
Xylophylla,  and  all  the  Acacias  that  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  longifolia,  and  similar  plants,  would  readily 
produce  plants,  they  being,  in  fact,  simply  flattened 
stems.  Pliyllanthus  emblica  has  leaves  that  may  be  con- 
sidered deciduous  branches,  as  they  continue  for  some 
time  to  produce  fresh  piunce  at  the  points  ;  its  leaves 
would  probably  produce  plants.  A  macerated  leaf  of 
Vanilla  aromatiea,  now  before  me,  which  appears  one  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  endogens,  exhibits  simply  one 
series  of  cellular  tissue  with  the  cuticle  ;  it  is  question- 
able if  such  a  leaf  could  even  produce  roots. — B.  B. 
Billington,  E'mham  Hall  Gardens,  [Although  we  do 
not  by  any  means  acquiesce  in  Mr.  B.'s  opinions  about 
flattened  stems,  &c. ;  yet  we  must  say  that  the 
structure  which  he  points  out  in  Theophrasta  is  quite 
new,  and  in  a  physiological  view  of  the  very  highest  in- 
terest]. 

Guano. — Have  any  of  your  correspondents,  in  their  ex- 
perience with  this,  found  it  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
scent  of  flowers  ?  I  have  used  Potter's  liquid  guano, 
about  once  a  week,  to  Pelargoniums  and  the  more  choice 
of  the  Tea  scented  Roses.  The  foliage  and  flowers  have 
been  most  luxuriant  in  their  appearance  ;  but  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Rose  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
been  changed  even  to  a  most  unpleasant  odour.  Can 
toat  arise  from  the  use  of  guano  ?—/''.  S.  A. 

Drying  Plants.  —In  reply  to  "  Anxious,"  who  wishes 
some  hints  about  drying  plants,  I  strongly  recommend 
the  use  of  Bentall's  botanical  ^drying-paper.  I  have 
tried  it  with  various  plants,  and  find  it  succeeds  far 
better  than  blotting-paper,  as  the  colours  are  much 
better  presei-ved,  and  the  specimens  dried  with  less 
trouble,  as  the  paper  so  seldom  requires  changing.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  drying  plants  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  think  tile  best  plan  is  to  have 
sheets  of  millboard,  and  having  laid  one  or  two  old  news- 
papers, perfectly  smooth,  upon  the  millboard,  put  a 
sheet  of  the  drying-paper,  and  spread  the  plant  care- 
fully upon  it,  taking  care  that  the  petals  and  leaves  are 
properly  placed.  Then  put  another  sheet  of  drying- 
paper  on  the  plant,  and  one  or  two  newspapers  again, 
to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  upon  these  a  sheet  of  mill- 
board ;  and  so  proceed  with  as  many  layers  as  you 
require,  always  putting  millboard  between  'every  set  of 
plants.  Put  very  heavy  v,-eights  on  the  top,  if  you  have 
not  a  screw,  press,  and  do  not  change  the  paper  for  two 
or  three  days,  or  more,  unless  the  plani  be  very  succu- 
lent. Let  the  plants  remain  under  pressure  till  per- 
fectly dry.  The  paper,  when  dried,  will  be  fit  for  use 
again.  The  most  useful  size  I  find  to  be  IG  inches  by 
30.  The  drying-paper  is  not  dearer  than  blotting-p.aper, 
and  I  have  seen  several  botanists  who  all  speak  highly 
in  its  ]iTame.—Georgiana.  [In  Dr.  Lindley's  "  School 
Botany"  is  this  remark,  p.  S  :  "  The  proper  paper  for 
this  purpose  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Beutall  &  Co., 
of  Halstead,  and  is  the  best  that  is  known."] 

Miscellaneous — "  Mark ''  writes  that,  in  looking 
over  the  list  of  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Show, 
May  2tth,  he  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  Figs,  as 
he  had  expected  to  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
them  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  latter  end  of 
May.  He  considers  that  a  good  dish  of  Figs  would  be 
of  more  importance  than  some  of  the  fruits  at  present 
brought  for  exhibition,  and  trusts  that  his  hopes  may 

yet  be  realised. "  R.  U."  says,  in  reply  to  a  eorre- 

spondent,  that  assafostida,  if  put  in  small  fragments 
into  the  track  of  rats  and  mice,  is  believed  to  repel 
these  vermm. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
June  3.— Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Benjamin  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow.  Speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  of  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Lindley),  imported  from  the  Azores,  under  the  name 
of  Naproo  de  Japao,  were  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  Kippist.  A  collection  of  dried  plants,  from  Port 
Stephenson,  New  South  Wales,  collected  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander  Burnett,  was  presented  by  Joseph  Janson,  Esq. 
They  consisted  principally  of  Leguminosce,  Proteaccie, 
and  Myrtaceie.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
entitled;   "  Descriptions    of  some  unpublished  Pknts 


from  North  Western  India,"  by  M.  P.  Edgeworth, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  During  the  author's 
residence  in  India,  he  collected  a  large  herbarium  of 
plants ;  on  his  return  he  forwarded  specimens  to 
botanists  who  were  studying  particular  groups,  as  the 
Scrophulariaceo?,  Labiatfe,  and  Legnminosoe,  to  Mr. 
Bentham  ;  the  Gramiuefe,  to  Ruprecht  and  ileyer  ; 
the  Carices  to  Dr.  Boott,  &c.  The  remaining  new 
plants  he  described  himself.  Some  of  those  now- 
published  are  remarkable  as  offering  new  forms,  as 
for  example,  a  Clematis  with  bearded  filaments  and 
introrse  anthers,  a  Smila  with  white  flowers  and  the 
habit  of  an  Aster,  and  a  Comraelyneous  plant  with  a 
twining  stem  ;  others  as  being  Indian  species  in  genera 
hitherto  considered  exclusively  American,  as  Adeno- 
caulon  and  Oxybaphus.  Amongst  the  UmbelliferEe,  the 
author  describes  eight  new  genera  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  believes  that  other  generic  forms  still  exist  there. 
He  describes  several  new  species  of  Impalieus,  and  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  structure  of  the  vexillum  from 
Kunth  and  others.  From  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  species,  he  feels  justified  in  considering  the 
vexillum  as  a  single  petal,  and  not  as  composed  of  two 
.sepals  united.  In  some  species  the  two  upper  sepals 
are  present  with  the  vexillum.  A  paper  was  read  from 
Dr.  Boott,  describing  17  new  species  of  Carex,  nine  from 
the  East  Indies,  six  from  America,  one  from  New  Zea- 
land, and  one  from  the  Falklands. 


Country  Shows. 

Bromley  Exhibition,  June  II.- — This  Exhibition  was 
held  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
Bromley,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  day  was  everything  that  could  be 
wished  ;  the  sun  shone  briliantly  from  morning  to  night; 
the  turf  being  green  and  fresh  from  the  recent  I'ains, 
the  company  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it.  Two 
bands  of  music  were  in  attendance,  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  interest  atiached  to  such  an  exhibition. 
Bromley,  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  collections  of  first-rate  cultivated  plants ; 
and  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  district  was  brought 
forth  on  this  occasion,  unanimously,  and  for  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  we  state  with  perfect  confidence,  tliat  no 
other  locality  could  produce  such  a  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  pLants,  displaying  equal  cultivation.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  enterprising  skill  evinced  by  the 
gardeners  of  Bromley,  will  extend  itself  far  and  wide. 
Spacious  marquees  were  arranged,  in  the  commodious 
grounds,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  and  fruit,  of 
which  there  were  large  collections.  Mr.  Barnes  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  for  50  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  the  second.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  two  more  splendid  exhibitions. — Mr. 
Pawley  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  his  collection  of 
24  plants.  Mr.  May,  first  for  12,  and  Mr.  Epps  came 
off  first  with  his  collection  of  8  plants. — Mr.  Parker, 
gr.  to  G.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  had  the  prize 
for  12  Geraniums  ;  and  at  no  former  exhibition  have 
we  seen  12  better  grown  plants,  if  as  good. — Mr.  May 
was  first  for  the  best  12  Heaths,  and  Mr.  Malyon,  gr. 
to  T.  Brondan,  Esq.,  came  in  for  the  6  best. — Mr. 
Hauwell,  gr.  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  12  Fuchsias,  and  Mr.  Barnes  for  the  12 
best  Calceolarias. — Mr.  Pawley  came  in  first  for  the  6 
OrchidaceiE,  and  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  also  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  36  cut  Roses,  in  different  varieties,  ex- 
hibited in  single  trusses.  —  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  was 
assigned,  by  the  j  udges,  to  the  first  award,  for  a  single 
specimen  of  Acrophyllum  veuosum.  There  was  also 
a  good  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Wortley 
was  first  in  Grapes,  which  were  extremely  fine  ;  and 
Mr.  Ayres  was  the  successful  competitor  for  Strav/- 
berries,  of  which  he  exhibited  a  capital  dish  of  British 
Queen. — There  was  also  exhibited  a  dish  of  Apples, 
by  Mr.  Ford,  gr.  to  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  in 
a  state  of  most  excellent  preservation ;  this  Apple  was 
named  the  White  Stone  Pippin. — G.  R. 


Heartsease  Society,  MayZO. — This,  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  Heartsease  was  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Inn, 
Hammersmith.  Owing  to  the  late  and  unfavourable 
season,  the  competition  was  not  so  great  as  on  former 
occasions  ;  but  some  of  the  stands  of  blooms  exhibited 
great  skill  and  pains  in  their  cultivation.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  prizes  awarded  : — In  the  Ama- 
teurs' Class,  of  24  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Wycombe;  2d,  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  En- 
field.— In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  of  3G  blooms,  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  ;  2d,  to  Mr. 
King,  of  Ivor. — From  the  seedlings,  four  were  selected 
by  the  judges  as  beiug  worthy  of  a  prize,  viz.,  Mr. 
Hart's  Conflagration,  and  Mr.  Bragg's  Elizabeth,  both 
1st  class  varieties  ;  Mr.  Turner's  Perseus,  and  Mr. 
Mountjoy's  Purple  Perfection,  both  2d  class  varieties. 
It  wa=,  however,  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  growers 
that  the  four  seedlings  are  all  equal. — Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  exhibited  their  seedling.  Dr.  Wolff ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Molineux,  Brynalyn,  near  Mold, 
Flintshire,  exhibited  three  blooms  of  a  seedling,  called 
Princess  Alice  Maud  (not  for  competition),  a  very  pretty 
white,  edged  with  blue,  but  the  edges  of  the  petals  much 
too  rough  to  become  a  Show  flower. — A  very  fine  stand 
of  flowers,  and  five  fine  seedlings,  from  Mr.  Read,  of 
Roundway  Cottage,  near  Devizes,  did  not  arrive  till 
5  o'clock,  consequently  they  were  too  late  for  competition. 
— Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  near  Windsor,has  offered  21. 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  awarded  to  the  Amateur  who 
produces  the  best  stand  of  12  new  varieties  of  the 
Pansey,  viz.,  such  as  are  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of 


184.5,  or  spring  of  1846.  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Carshalton, 
also  gives  10s.  for  the  best  seedling  produced  at  the  next 
Exhibition. 


Hortiis  Cantabriglensis ;  or,  an  accented  COftalogue  of 
Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants,  ^c.  13th  Edition. 
By  P.  N.  Don.  8vo  :  Longman. 
This  is  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  consisting  of  772 
pages  in  8vo,  and  professes  to  be  a  list  of  plants  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  brought  down  to  the  present 
time .  The  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  Donn's  Catalogue  ;  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
useful  compilations  of  a  similar  kind  which  we  now  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  is  still  aranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Linnseus.  As  lists  of  names  are  only  employed  for  refer- 
ence, it  matters  little  how  they  are  classed,  and  in  that 
view  the  Linnean,  or  alphabetical,  or  natural  methods, 
are  almost  equally  useful ;  unless,  indeed,  the  alpha- 
betical should  be  considered  the  beat  of  the  three,  which 
perhaps  it  is.  Dismissing,  then,  that  part  of  the  matter 
presented  to  us  for  criticism,  and  looking  at  the  book 
only  as  a  catalogue,  we  are  h.appy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
it  possesses  merit  of  a  high  order  ;  for  it  is  extremely 
full,  and  is  admirable  as  regards  typographical  accuracy, 
one  of  the  first  qualities  in  such  publications.  Whoever 
has  "read"  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  print- 
ing-office has  done  his  duty  well.  Among  the  few  errors 
that  have  caught  our  eye  is  Variesia  for  Vriesia,  Cela- 
sine  for  Gelatine,  reginum  (p.  216)  for  reginoe,  &c.  In 
the  accentuation — a  more  difficult  task — we  have  not 
discovered  a  single  mistake.  Less  care  has  been 
shown  in  settling  the  gender  of  the  Latin  adjectives  ; 
and  thus,  at  page  217,  we  have  major,  lugubris, 
amabilis,  instead  of  majus,  lugubre,  and  amabile  ;  but 
that  kind  of  blemish  is  very  unfrequent,  and  little  affects- 
the  utility  of  a  very  valuable  Catalogue. 

Plain  Rules  for  Cottage  Walls  are  given  on  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  they  may  be  pasted  up  in  cot- 
tages. They  contain  useful  practical  directions  teaching 
poor  people  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  common  diseases, 
or  ordinary  accidents,  when  there  is  no  doctor  at  hand. 
We  can  recommend  them  to  charitable  people  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  peasantry.  They  are  published  by 
Mr.  Reushaw. 


If ew  Plant. 

Dendrobiuji  Kixgianum.  Captain  King's  Dendro- 
bium.  (Stove  Epiphyte).  Orchidacete.  Gynandi-ia 
Monandria. — We  have  selected  this  species  partly  on 
account  of  the  interest  which  is  invariably  attached  to 
anything  novel,  but  more  for  its  own  intrinsic  loveli. 
ness. .  For  its  introduction  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bidwill,  who  obtained  specimens  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  New  Holland.  A  lai'ge  mass  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's  collec- 
tion, by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Haclmey,  in  whose 
nursery  a  few  flowers  were  produced  in  1844.  In 
February  of  the  present  year,  the  character  and  beauty 
of  the  species  were  more  fully  revealed,  by  a  copious 
disp'ay  of  blossom,  and  through  the  additional  vigour 
and  health  which  the  plants  had  acquu-ed  since  the 
former  period.  In  this  species  we  are  presented  with  a 
pseudo-bulbous  stem,  crowned  with  a  few  leathery 
leaves,  and  elongating  in  the  form  of  a  spike  of  flowers; 
a  familiar  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  D.  speciosura. 
Our  plant,  however,  is  by  no  means  possessed  of  the 
huge  size  and  stoutness  for  which  D.  speciosum  is  re- 
markable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  comparatively  rather 
diminutive — the  pseudo-bulbs  seldom  exceeding  a  fiw 
inches  in  length.  On  Messrs.  Loddiges'  plants  thry 
form  an  exceedingly  crowded  mass,  and  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  squeezed  together.  This  enables  the 
flowers,  which  are  rather  loosely  arranged,  and  only  a 
few  on  each  spike,  to  make  a  more  showy  appeai'ance 
than  might  be  imagined  from  an  individual  pseudo-bulb. 
The  lively  markings  of  the  lip  are  particularly  engaging. 
The  New  Holland  Dendrobia  flourish  in  less  heat  than 
is  demanded  by  the  greater  part  of  other  species,  and 
this  renders  them  more  suitable  for  transferring  to  the 
drawing-room  whilst  the  flowers  are  expanded.  The 
present,  moreover,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  its  size  and  appropriateness  for  basket  or  pot 
culture  ;  but,  if  suspended,  it  should  be  in  a  low  situa- 
tion, where  it  may  be  readily  viewed.  It  will  probably 
succeed  in  a  greenhouse  ;  tUl  this  be  ascertained,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  it  as  a  denizen  of 
the  intermediate  house. — Paxlon's  Mag,  of  Botany. 


Carden   Memoranda. 

Messrs.  Hendersons' ,  Pine-apple-place. — As  is  usual 
at  this  Nursery  the  show-houses  are  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowering  plants,  consisting  of  Roses,  Kal- 
mias.  Rhododendrons,  Cacti,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  which, 
being  grouped  closely  together,  produce  a  brilliant 
eflTect.  After  passing  through  the  show-houses,  to  the 
right  is,  a  house  on  whose  west-side  platform  stand 
many  fine  plants  of  Calceolarias  in  splendid  bloom. 
Among  spotted  varieties,  the  handsomest  we  noticed 
were  Standlshii,  Lady  Sale,  Prince  of  Wales,  Surprise, 
Staffordii,  Target,  Cutbushii,  Lady  Constable,, and  Queen 
Victoria.  Of  blotched  kinds,  we  remarked  Magician, 
bright  purple  on  a  cream-coloured  ground  ;  Rosea 
grandiflora,  having  a  fine  rose-coloured  spot  on  a  pale 
ground  ;  Albert  Superb,  somewhat  resembling  Magi- 
cian ;  Andromache,  dark  maroon  on  a  pale  ground ; 
Queen  of  Beauties,  a  distinct  variety,  having  a  pale- 
brown  spot  on  a  sulphur  ground ;  together  with,  several 
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other  good  kinds.  In  tlis  stove  was  the  white  Hiudsia 
Tiolace.a  mentioned  .it  p.  385.  Tliis  is  .a  fine  thing,  and 
ivill  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated  greenhouse 
plant,  whose  heads  of  long  funnel-shaped,  snow-white 
blossoms  surpass  even  the  Jasmine  in  sweetness,  and 
are  equalled  only  in  beauty  by  the  blue-flowering 
species  of  wliich  it  is  a  variety.  In  t)ie  same  col- 
lection wero  in  bloom  Costus  iiepaleusis,  the  white 
distended  flowers  of  which  conlrasted  well  with  the 
crimson  sheaths  from  which  they  issue  ;  and  a  plant 
of  Siuningia  guttata,  whose  flowers  covered  with 
innumerable  brown  spots  distinctly  depicted  on  a  deli- 
cate cream-coloured  ground  render  it  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  genus.  The  beautiful  climbing  shrub  Cora- 
bretum  purpureum  trained  along  the  roof,  was  just 
coming  finely  into  bloom,  and  Steplianotis  floribunda, 
one  of  the  best  of  stove  climbers,  planted  out  in  a  bed, 
and  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  roof,  will 
soon  present  a  rich  display  of  sweet-scented  blossoms. 
In  the  house  formerly  the  Orchidaceous  house,  was  a 
hirge  plant  of  Clerodondron  splendcus  trained  along  the 
roof.  We  were  informed  that  this,  by  being  pruned 
back  every  alternate  month,  has  been  induced  to  produce 
flowers  from  December  up  to  the  present  time,  when  it 
is  still  in  bloom.  By  this  means,  therefore,  this  hand- 
some stove  twiner  may  be  rendered  an  object  of  great 
be.auty  almost  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  lieath- 
house  was  gay  with  many  species  of  that  beautiful 
tribe,  and  the  house,  a  span-roofed  one,  being  well  venti- 
lated, and  otherwise  well  ad;vpted  to  their  growth,  the 
plants  looked  very  healthy,  .and  exhibited  good  cultivation. 
A  house  formerly  emploj-ed  fur  other  purposes  has 
been  much  altered  and  rendered  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Orchidaceaj,  as  the  health  of  the  plants  amply 
proved.  It  is  .a  sp.an-roofed  structure,  about  35  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  25  feet  in  width,  and  is  heated 
by  means  of  hot-water  flowing  in  iron  tanks  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Burbidge  and  Healy.  These  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  are  found  to  work  well, 
notwithstanding  that  the  boiler  is  fixed  under  some 
disadvantage  from  the  circumstance  of  a  drain  running 
immediately  under  it  which  prevented  it  from  being 
properly  set.  The  tanks,  passing  round  the  house 
below  the  stage  between  the  pathway  and  the  glass, 
have  small  openings  on  the  top  for  the  escape  of  steam, 
immediately  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  cau 
be  kept  open  or  shut,  thus  affording  either  moist  or  dry 
heat  as  required.  The  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  also  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  from  the  same 
boiler  flowing  in  open  tanks,  the  vapour  from  which 
enters  the  house  through  a  number  of  finely  perforated 
zinc  plates  which  are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
The  whole  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  plants  enjoy- 
ing a  very  congenial  climate,  look  remi-irkably  healthy. 

MiscellaneoTis. 

Extraordinari/  Dcsiruciioii  of  JVasps. The   Earl  of 

Traquair  h.as  for  several  years  past  given  a  liberal  re- 
ward to  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  for  destroy-- 
ing  those  destruciivo  insects  dm'ing  the  months  of  April 
and  to  the  middle  of  Jlay,  as  it  is  understood  that  at 
that  period  every  wasp  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  nest, 
amounting  to  some  thousands.  Owing,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  the  limited  fall  of  rain  or  snow  last  winter, 
these  noxious  creatures  are  unusually  numerous  this 
season,  as  the  following  account  will  show.  The  chil- 
dren, about  50  in  number,  were  desired  by  his  lordship 
to  attend  at  Traquair  House  with  their  spoil  every  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  where  they  were  counted  by  his  lord- 
ship's gardener,  and  each  one  paid  so  much  per  dozen. 
The  following  h.as  been  the  result : — April  26,  756  dozen, 
weighiug  2  lbs.  1  oz.  ;  Jlay  3,  114  dozen,-weight  6  ozs.  ; 
May  10,  59i  dozen,  weight  2?.  ozs.;  May  17,  643^  dozen, 
•weight  11.^  ozs.  Total,  1573  dozen,  weight  4  lbs.  9i  ozs.; 
making  tlie  incredible  number  of  18,876  w-asps'"nests 
destroyed  in  four  weeks,  and  in  one  parish.  It  may  be 
presumed,  if  each  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  multiply, 
however  favourable  the  season  may  prove,  there  would 

be  little  fruit  or  honey  left  for  miles  round Caledonian 

Mercury, 

The  Oak  Planted  by  Squirrels.—"  The  gener.al  truth 
that  nothing  is  created  without  some  wise  purpose  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  squirrel.  It  is 
a  singular  but  well,  authenticated  circumstance  that  most 
of  those  Oaks  which  are  called  spontaneous  are  pkanfed 
by  this  animal,  in  which  w.ay  he  has  performed  the  most 
essential  service  to  mankind,  and  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  England.  It  is  related  m  some  English 
work  that  a  gentleman  walking  one  day  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Troy-house,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  his  attention  was  diverted  by 
a  squirrel  which  sat  very  composedly  on  the  ground". 
He  stopped  to  observe  his  motions  ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  squirrel  d.arted  to  the  top  of  the  tree  beneath  which 
he  had  been  sitting.  In  an  instant  he  was  down  with 
an  Acorn  in  his  moutli,  and  after  digging  a  small  hole 
he  stooped  down  and  deposited  the  Acorn  ;  then  cover- 
ing it,  he  darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment  he 
■was  down  ag.ain  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  the 
same  manner.  This  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  the 
observer  thought  proper  to  watch  him.  This  industry 
of  the  little  animal  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  securing 
him  against  want  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  memory  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him  to 
remember  the  spot  in  which  he  deposited  every  Acorn. 
The  industrious  little  fellow  no  doubt  loses  a  few  every 
year  ;  these  few  spring  up,  and  are  destined  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  parent  tree.  Thus  is  Britain,  in  some 
measure,  indebted  to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of  a 
squiiTel  for  her  pride,  her  glory,  and  her  very  existence." 
■^Slurlevani's  Lectures  on  p'reaching,  p.  296,  note. 


Anoiher  Guano  Island. — The  Colooney,  Captain 
M'Conocliy  arrived  at  Greenock,  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  17lh  inst.  Left  Colooney  island  2d  April 
with  a  cargo  of  guano  on  board,  being  the  first  from 
that  island.  The  Gloucester,  of  Liverpool,  had  loaded 
previously,  but  foundered  at  sea  ;  the  crew  were  picked 
up  and  lauded  at  Rio  .Janeiro,  from  whence  the  Colooney 
took  the  master  and  part  of  the  crew  and  proceeded  to 
the  island  :  it  contiiins  a  large  quantity  of  guano,  which 
a])pear3  to  be  of  equal  quality  with  that  of  Ichaboe. — 
From  our  City  Correspondent. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — We  understand 
that  the  meeting  of  this  .Society,  on  Thursday  last, 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — Messrs.  J.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Inverlcith,  having  sent  a  splendid  collection 
of  show  plants  (including  amagnificent  Gesnera  faucia- 
lis,  with  13  flower-stems,  some  of  them  3  feet  high,  and 
the  plant  measuring  9  feet  around  the  stems  ;  and  a 
flowering  specimen  of  the  rare  and  curious  Hypoeyrta 
strigillosa),  the  Silver  Jledal  was  voted  to  the  company 
as  a  mark  of  approbation. — From  the  Scotsman. 


Bees. 

JVuit's  Hires. — I  have  seen,  in  the  Chronicle  for 
May  24,  a  challenge  to  the  Rev.  C.  Lloyd  to  name  any 
person  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  honey,  to  a  large 
amount,  upon  the  plan  of  collateral  boxes.  Though  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lloyd, 
he  is  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  pai-ticukirs  of  my 
success  to  name  me,  in  answer  to  the  challenge.  For 
10  years  I  have  used  boxes  upon  this  principle  ;  and  in 
two  summers  only,  during  that  time,  h.ave  the  bees 
swarmed.  From  one  set  of  bc.xes  (the  only  one  where 
the  bees  have  been  undisturbed  by  experiments),  I 
have  usually  reaped  an  abundant  h.arvest.  At  the  time 
I  am  now  writing,  oue  of  the  collaterals  belonging  to 
to  that  set  is  nearly  full.  Every  attempt  at  super  or 
nadir  hiving  has  (with  me)  produced  disappointment. 
I  have  tried  it  with  a  straw  liive  upon  a  box,  and  a 
box  upon  a  straw  hive  ;  and  the  result  has  led  to  a  de- 
termination never  to  try  it  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  winter  I  had  an  opportimity  of  proving  the  power 
of  enduring  cold  by  a  small  cluster  of  bees,  wdiich  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  A  collateral 
box  placed  upon  a  straw  hive,  during  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  had  been  partially  filled  with  comb.  It  con- 
tained uo  honey  or  brood,  and  appeared  to  be  iuhabited 
by  a  very  snuill  cluster  of  bees.  Wishing  to  restore 
this  box  to  its  proper  place  in  its  set,  I  opened  the  ven- 
tilator, and  wedged  up  the  box  to  the  height  of  several 
inches.  The  bees,  however,  would  not  be  dislodged  ; 
and  they  remained  in  this  e.xpo9ed  state  during  the  last 
very  severe  winter.  When  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  the  box  away,  I  placed  it  over  a  piece  of 
ignited  fungus,  and  then  found  among  the  suffocated 
bees  a  very  fine  queen  ;  she  was  placed  with  the  rest  in 
a  glass  upon  the  straw  hive,  and  vei'y  soon  disappeai'ed. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  management 
of  bees  in  painted  boxes  is  ventilation  in  winter.  If  an 
empty  glass  is  placed  over  tlie  open  hole  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  ihe  bees  will  be  kept  dry.  This  precaution  is 
not  necessary  with  bees  in  hives  ;  because  the  exhala- 
tion from  their  bodies  finds  a  ready  escape  through  the 
straw.  The  proof  of  endurance  of  cold  mentioned  above 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  risk  of  adopting  this 
precaution  against  the  bee's  greatest  enemy,  damp. 
V/hile  bearing  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  advantage 
of  collateral  boxes  for  yielding  quantity  of  honey,  I  am 
bound  to  speak  in  more  qualified  terms  upon  the 
subject  of  its  flavour.  It  is  true,  as  Bti-.  Lloyd  remarks, 
*'  The  honey  exposed  for  sale  which  has  been  raised 
upon  Nutt's  plan,  sells  for  more  money  than  honey 
upon  the  old  system."  Its  appearance,  and  the 
guarantee  for  its  purity  from  animal  matter,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this.  But  it  certainly  does  not  possess 
that  aroma  which  is  peculiar  to  honey  taken  from  a 
brood  hive  or  box.  The  high  temperature  of  the  brood 
box,  or  the  vicinity  to  the  pollen  with  which  that  box 
abounds,  may  account  for  the  difference.  Your  cor- 
respondent expresses  a  desire  for  hints  from  any  suc- 
cessful apiarian  who  uses  the  collateral  bo.xes.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  tlie  grand  secret  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  "  meddling  with  bees  "  consists  in  not 
letting  them  know  that  they  are  meddled  with.  Upon 
this  principle  I  vary  a  little  from  Mr.  Nutt's  instruc- 
tions for  taking  away  a  full  box.  Instead  of  shutting 
up  the  bees  until  they  become  excited,  it  is  better  to 
open  the  aperture  at  the  back,  as  soon  as  the  dividing 
tin  is  inserted.  The  bees  may  be  longer  in  leaving  the 
box,  but  there  is  less  chance  of  their  being  aware  that 
something  unusual  is  taking  place.  It  is  under  the 
latter  ch-cumstanee  that  the  iustinct  of  preserving  their 
store  prompts  them  to  become,  what  we  call,  "  robbers." 
The  most  common  complaint  is  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting sw.arming.  This  will  be  found  to  arise  in  most 
cases  from  a  too  strict  observance  of  Mr.  Nutt's  direc- 
tions about  glasses.  Top  glasses  are  no  necessary  part 
of  the  collateral  system  :  and  the  latter  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  of  success,  if  the  former  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  Handsome 
glasses  may  ahvays  be  obtained  from  stock  hives. 
The  slight  dekay  in  swarming  produced  by  the  largest 
top  gl.ass,  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated 
.above,  as  to  the  cause  of  disappointment  in  working 
with  collater.al  boxes.  In  answer  to  the  challenge 
addressed  by  your  correspondent  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  beg  to 
name  my  friend  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Davies,  of  Peuegoes,  near 
Machynleth,  as  a  most  successful  worker  with  collateral 
boxes.  During  the  summer,  ilr.  Davies  took  a  quantity 
of  honey  from  his  boxes,  which  has  established  beyond 


a  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  collateral  system. C.  T. 

C,  Luxmoore,  Guilsfield,  Welshpool. 

To  prevent  the  Queen  Bee  eniering  Side  Boxes In 

answer  to  "Philomela's"  inquirv,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  above  may  be  easily  efi'ected.  Instead  of  having  a 
number  of  apertures  for  the  bees  to  pass  through  from 
the  stock  box,  let  there  be  but  o::e,  which  should  be 
m.ade  by  cutting  away  the  bottom  of  the  two  adjoming 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  p.assage  ^  of  an  inch  in  depth  and 
extending  nearly  from  the  front  to  the  bacli  of  the 
boxes.  When  managed  thus  I  have  never  known  the 
queen  to  enter  the  "side  box  ;  nor  did  I  ever,  in  any 
instance,  find  sufficient  pollen  in  it  to  half  fill  a  lady's 
thimble.  So  ofi'cctually  does  this  arrangement  prevent 
the  queen  from  entering  the  side  box,  that  in  an  in- 
stance where  I  wished  her  to  do  so,  and  used  all  sorts 
of  expedients  for  that  purpose,  I  could  not  accomplish 
my  object.  The  passage  way  in  each  box  is  efi-ectually 
closed  by  a  tin  slide,  sliding  in  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  It  having  been  sawn  down  to  the  depth  of  an  mch 
for  the  s.ame  to  work  in.  As  to  preventing  them  from 
swarming,  no  contrivance  will  invariably  prevent  this. 
The  best  way  is  to  give  them  the  extra  room  in  time 
enough.  By  no  means  delay  it  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the   drones.— v/  Worcestershire   Apiarian 

At  pp.  243  and  331,  "  W."  has  written  against  the 
collater,al  system  of  bee  nuanagemcnt,  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Nutt,  wdiich  he  says,  "has  been  sifted  by  some  of 
our  best  Apiarians,  who  have  found  much  dross  ;"  and 
"  that  it  has,  after  many  fair  trials,  proved  deftctive." 
Still,  I  obseiTe  that,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  (p. 
274),  he  has  stated  that  "  coll.ateral  hives  are  good,"  and 
"that  the  bees  may  be  put  into  a  box  lOf  inches  clear 
each  way,"  which  is  not  far  from  Ihe  dimensions  recom- 
mended by  Nutt,  according  to  the  situation,  pasturage, 
&c.  It  appears  rather  singular  that  "  W."  should  state 
that  a  system  is  good,  which  he  had  a  fortnight  previously 
stated  to  be  defective  ;  and  that  he  should  again,  in 
three  weeks,  turn  round  and  attack  the  kind  of  hive, 
and  system  of  management,  which  he  had  publicly  re- 
commended. "W."  has  given  the  names  of  those 
writers  who, he  s.ays,  "h.ad  found  much  dross  ;"  but  itis 
very  prob.able  that  most,  or  all  of  those  persons,  (ex- 
cept Dr.  Bevau),  wrote  before  the  collateral  system  had 
arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Has  "  W." 
fau-ly  tried  Nutt's  hives  against  other  kinds  ?  if  so,  will 
he  state  in  what  they  are  defeCiive,  when  judiciously 
.and  irnpartially  carried  out.  Will  he  also  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  collateral  hive,  and  routine  of  m.anagement, 
which  he  has  recommended  .as  good.  Yom'  corres- 
pondent "  G.  L.  Sinartt,"  recommends  the  use  of  large 
bell-shaped  sti-aw  hives  ;  and  as  his  plan  will  be  tried 
by  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
will  much  oblige  by  stating  the  size  of  hives  which  he 
considers  best  for  the  purpose  ;  also  what  sized  glasses 
he  considers  best  for  placing  over  the  side  holes  which 
are  recommended  by  him  ;  and  how  many  of  them  he 
allows  the  bees  to  have  access  to  at  one  time  1  I  trust 
that  many  of  your  readers  will  give  tlie  system  of  side 
hives  and  boxes  a  fair  trial  during  the  ensuing  summer  ; 
and  that  they  wUl  communicate  the  results  .at  the  close  of 
the  season.  I  recommended,  som.e  time  ago,  j  the 
Melilotus  leueauflia,  as  a  flower  of  which  bees  appear  to 
be  exceedmgly  fond,  and  which  may  be  had  hi  bloom 
from  June  to  November.  If  any  of  your  Apiarian 
readers  wish  to  give  it  a  trial,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
seudiug  them  a  small  packet  of  the  seed,  on  receiving 
their  names  and  address,  accompanied  with  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. — E.  Briggs,  Sicinslead,  by  Bourne. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlie  ensuing  JVcek. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac. 

Stn'C. — The  principal  tiling  in  this  house  is  to  attend  to  the 
climbing  plants ;  see  that  they  are  aU  properI.y  trained  either 
to  stakes  or  trellises ;  some  of  them  may  require  stopping,  to 
cause  them  to  thi'ow  out  a  gre.Tter  profusion  of  shoots.  The 
be.auty  of  these  useful  plants  depends  much  upon  the  train- 
ing: they  receive  duringthe  penod  in  wliich  rapid  growtli  is  going 
on ;  many  of  them  are  ruined  for  the  want  of  timely  attention 
in  this  respect-  Keep  down  the  green  fly  by  fumigation,  the 
red  spider  by  syringing,  and  the  mealy  bug  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  thvips,  one  of  the  worst  of  enemies  to  gardeners,  may 
be  subdued  by  constant  sraohing  and  occasional  syringing  with 
lime  and  soot  water  in  a  pei-feetly  clear  state  ;  but  this,  and  all 
other  insects,  when  once  they  make  their  appearance,  must  he 
followed  up  in  right  eai-uest  until  they  are  completely  routed 
out.  G-reeuhonse  and  ConserKaiorij.  —  Alany  of  tlie  Chinese 
Azaleas,  indeed,  most  of  them,  ai-e  now  gone  quite  out  of 
bloom  ;  place  them,  as  formerly  directed,  in  a  close  and  rather 
warm  house,  and  promote  their  growth  by  all  possible  means  ; 
those  that  requu-e  shifting  should  have  it  without  delay,  and 
observe  particularly  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  thoroughly  wet  in 
all  parts  ;  the  foUage  of  Azaleas  li-equently  tU-ops  off  for  the 
want  of  moistui-e  at  this  season  ;  syringe  "them  in  the  after- 
noons, and  keep  them  at  it  until  they  mature  their  growth. 
Letformer  Calendars  guide  vour  other  proceedings. — A. 
II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRrBEERIES. 

Attend  to  tj-ing  up  herbaceous  plants  that  are  tail  or  showing 
flower,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  Rockets,  F.'eonias,  double 
and  single  Lychnis.  .Src,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
injured  by  wind.  Take  up  Anemone  pavonina  roots  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  be.gins  to  die  off ;  clean  them,  and  store  them  away 
in  an  au-y  cool  shed  or  loft  to  dry;  collect  seed  of  the  Poppy 
Anemone  as  it  ripens,  and  sow'it  at  once  in  a  seedbed;  the 
jil.ints  will  hloom  next  season  if  sown  dui-iug  this  month. 
Dog's-tooth  Violets  will  succeed  well  if  taken  up,  parted,  and 
replanted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  matured.  Mow  Grass  lawns 
often  dui-ing  tliis  growing  weather.  Hoe  and  rake  borders  ;  re- 
move dead  blooms,  and  water  any  of  the  recentl.v-planted  beds 
in  which  the  plants  have  not  got  'suthcient  hold  "of  the  ground'. 
F'a^  and  Fm'iaes. — Putin  cuttings  of  the  most  choice  kinds  of 
Phloxes,  or  other  herbaceous  plants,  to  get  them  rooted  before 
the  frames  ai'e  again  required  for  autumn  cuttings ;  shade 
dui-ing  the  day  ;  sprinkle  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Tulips. — If  the  tops  of  the  roots  on  the  off  beds  assume  a 
yellow  tint,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  put  away  in  the  shade  to 
dry  gradually.  The  best  bed  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  if  the  late  «inds  h.lve  blown  the  stems  of  the  flowers,  so  as 
to  make  cavities  in  the  soil,  these  must  be  filled  up.     Shade  the 
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advancmg  seed-pods  or  capsules  from  wet,  which  is  occasionally 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  crown  and  cause  decay.  J^ammculuscs 
are  in  bloom  in  early  localities  ;  shade  fi-om  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  occasionally  water  with  soft  water  between  the 
rows  ;  look  sharply  after  a  green  caterpillar  exactly  the  colour 
of  the  stem ;  it  will  generally  he  found  just  under  the 
"blooms.  I'inks. — Pinch  offlaterals,  and  thin  the  buds,  iu  order 
that  those  intended  for  exhibition  may  increase  in  size.  Water 
those  gi'omi  in  pots  dui'ing  the  evening,  and  tie  the  pods  {mth 
waxed  thread)  of  those  which  are  sufficiently  in  advance. 
Carnations  and  Ficotecs  will  now  require  considerable  attention  ; 
examine  the  ties,  and  see  that  no  stems  are  pmched  or  con- 
tracted; continue  to  fasten  others  as  they  elongate;  remove 
laterals,  and  use  every  means  to  encourage  robust  gro^vth,  and 
do  not  let  those  plants  in  pots  suffer  for  water  this  hot  weather. 
I'ansies  for  exhibition  should  have  a  light  awning  over  the  bed  ; 
water  now  and  then  copiously,  and  examine  the  plants  by 
candle-light  for  slugs,  &c.,  which  just  now  are  very  destructive. 
Dahlias. — Continue  to  fasten  these  as  they  advance. — C. 
lY.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pines. — "Where  Pines  are  grown  in  houses,  under  Vines, 
those  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting  should  have  their  final 
shift  earUer  than  those  in  pits  appropriated  to  Pines  alone,  and 
in  which  a  much  higher  and  moister  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained. The  final  shift  may  be  given,  in  June,  to  those 
required  to  show  next  January  and  Febi-uaiy  ;  whilst  for  those 
required  to  show  in  March  and  April,  the  succeeding  month 
will  be  more  proper  ;  such  strong  successions  as  are  very  full 
of  roots,  however,  should  be  shifted  fortluiith.  Use  the  turfy 
soil  as  before  recommended,  with  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
maniu-e  ;  reljing  considerably  on  liquid  manure  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  grown  in  pots.  Give  abundance  of  ah- to  strong 
and  free-growing  successions  ;  and  syringe  freely  on  most 
afternoons,  shutting  up  early,  at  85°  or  90°.  See  that  the  latest 
Grapes  are  duly  thinned  and  stopped ;  stop  rather  closely 
whilst  the  first  swelling  is  proceeding,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted, sutler  them  to  ramble  rather  freely  for  a  while,  to  create 
new  roots,  and  consequently  iuWgorate  the  general  system  of 
the  plant  for  the  ensuing  year.  Water  yom"  Figs  very  freely 
where  the  earUest  crop  is  gathered,  and  make  a  most  liberal  use 
■of  the  syringe.  Continue  to  stop  the  young  wood  as  before  re- 
-cotmniended.  Take  every  means  to  complete  a  perfect  growth 
in  the  early-forced  Cherries  ;  water  and  syringe  freely,  with 
abundance  of  air  night  and  day. — Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Particulai-  attention  will  now  be  required  with  regard  to 
wall-trees  planted  .last  season.  In  the  case  of  Pear-trees,  it 
will  be  desu-able  that  a  central  shoot  be  trained  upright,  and 
one  on  each  side  to  form  the  lower  tier  ;  but  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  acquire  greater  vigour,  they  should  hot  yet  be 
brought  to  a  honzontal  position.  If  they  appear  of  equal 
strength,  they  should  diverge  at  the  same  angle;  but  if  un- 
equal, the  weakest  should  be  allowed  the  greatest  elevation. 
The  lowest  side-shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  should 
also  be  eucouraged  by  as  much  elevation  as  can  be  afforded 
consistent  with  the  possibihty  of  bringing  them  to  theu*  ulti- 
mate position,  that  of  an  angle  of  about  45^^  for  a  little  distance 
from  their  origin,  and  then  nearly  horizontal.  If  the  central 
shoot  exhibit  too  great  luxuriance,  its  point  may  be  incliued  to 
either  side  ;  a  few  of  its  laterals  may  yet  be  permitted,  lest  by 
stopping  them  the  lower  eyes  should  break  prematurely. 
Kitchen  Garden. — Prepare  ground  for  planting  out  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  Cauliflower,  and  Broccoli.  Sow 
Knight's  Marrow  Peas  ;  if  dry  weather  continue,  the  drills  for 
Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  &C.,  should  be  rendered  moist  before 
sowing  ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  previously  steeped  in  water  for 
8  or  10  houi-s,  a  rapid  vegetation  will  be  insured  at  this  period 
of  the  season.  Take  advantage  of  the  first  cloudy  weather  to 
sow  a  portion  of  the  main  crop  of  winter  Turnips.  These 
should  be  so^ti,  wliilst  the  ground  is  freshly  prepared,  in  drills, 
wherein  the  seeds  may  strike  root  immediately,  iu  a  compost  of 
rotten  dung,  and  thus"^  get  sooner  out  of  reach  of  the  fly, — E. 
TI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Copx>icc. — As  soon  as  the  Oak  bai'k  is  taken 
Tip,_  or  housed,  let  the  woods  be  cleared  of  all  loppings,  dis- 
-posing  them  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  suited  ; 
take  care  that  young  seedling  trees  ai'e  not  injured  by  the 
suri'ounding  undergrowths  and  herbage  ;  continue  to  prepare 
for  planting  in  autumn.  Now  is  a  good  season  for  paring 
and  burning  such  lands  as  are  benefitted  by  that  operation. 
Nursery. — Shade  and  water  seed-beds  of  young  Evergreens,  if 
necessary,    and  layer  hard-wooded    shrubs,    destroy    weeds, 

&LC.—F. 
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N^otices  to  Correspondents, 

AcHiMENES  LONGiFLOEA — Mai-ia  pcrplcxtt — You  may  shift  youi' 
plants  of  this,  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  at  once  into  the 
pots  in  which  you  wish  them  to  bloom,  and  treat  them  in  very 
same  manner  as  the  old  Trevirania  coccinea.  The  temperature 
of  a  warm  greenhouse  suits  them  admirably.  In  winter  keep 
the  bulbs  in  dry  sand  in  a  warm  closet  or  in  some  place  where 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  towards  the  end  of 
February  start  them  into  growth  in  a  warm  Cucumber  frame. 
"We  know  of  no  plant  of  more  easy  cultivation.  LUium  lanci- 
folium  is  quite  hardy ;  you  may,  therefore,  either  grow  it  in 
the  open  border  or  in  a  pot ;  if  in  the  latter,  put  it  into  one 
of  large  size  at  once,  J 

AptticoT  Tree — A  M  S — This  kind  of  tree  is  apt  to  go  off,  for 
no  assignable  cause  ;  but  in  your  case  we  fear  that  the  bul- 
lock's blood  did  the  mischief.  You  had  better  try  to  remedy 
the  bad  effects  by  top-dressing  with  lime,  and  pricking  it  in, 
watering  copiously  afterwards. 

Books— C  C  C— You  had  better  next  take  Lindley's  "Elements 
of  Botany,"  unless  you  wish  to  confine  your  attention  to 
systematic  matters  ;  in  that  case  you  would  do  well  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  study  of  wild  plants,  with  the  aid  of  any 
of  the  British  Floras  aiTanged  according  to  the  Natural 
System,  Nobody  tliinks  about  the  Linnean  System  now-a- 
days.    By  the  end  of  August,  the  "  Vegetable  .System"  will 


be  ready. A  Beginner —StuAy^    "  School  Botany."     Apply 

the  pollen  of  one  variety  to  the  stigma  of  another,  the  moment 
the  tiower  in  which  the  latter  is  inclosed,  is  ready  to  expand. 

RPL — First  ''School  Botany,"  and  then  some  book  on 

wild  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  We 
never  give  prices  ;  that  is  the  business  of  booksellers. 

Bishop's  Auckl.\nd — J  X,  Selhirk — We  know  nothing  about  the 
party  to  whom  you  refer,  and  we  cannot  make  this  paper  the 
medium  for  Ubels.  At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  admit 
that  if  any  person  should  feel  that  the  description  suits 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  if  his  conscience  pricks  him  so  severely 
as  to  convince  him  that  he  is  the  man,  we  should  mucia  in- 
cline to  the  idea  that  he  must  be  such  a  person  as  was  meant; 
and  in  that  case  our  remarks  were  not  severe  enough. 

Cacti — CB — The  chief  point  in  managing  these  plants  is  to 
allow  them  an  alternate  period  of  growth  and  rest.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  Hme  rubbish  and  loam  with 
a  little  cow-dung,  and  in  well-drained  pots.  In  summer  they 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  well  watered,  but  from 
October  to  March  they  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  We 
would  not  advise  you  to  water  much  with  liquid  manure,  as 
that  may  produce  over-hixui'iahce  and  thereby  prevent  them 
from  blooming  well.     You  possibly  treat  them  too  kindly.J 

Calceolarias — H  ir^The  sport  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent; 
and  if  it  were,  wherein  consists  the  use  of  it  ? 

Cotton  in  India — T  G — "We  of  coui-se  could  not  know  that  you 
had  procured  all  the  information  you  really  have.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  will  give  your  papei's  full  and  early  attention  ; 
but  we  must  make  iuquu-ies.  Certainly  the  subject  is  one  of 
high  importance. 

CxTcnjiBERS — A  Subscriber — You  will  find  your  case  explained  in 
the  "  Theoi-y  of  Hoi'ticulture,"  p.  83,  and  in  a  Leading  Article 
next  week.     We  have  no  room  for  it  to-day. 

Disease — Ignotus — Your  leaves  are  injured  by  a  wet,  ill-drained 
border,  and  the  cold  spring;  the  remedy  is  thorough  drainage. 

ExHiBTTiONS — A  Contributor — "We  pubhsh  the  reports  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  upon  official  authority.  We 
never  insert  such  reports  upon  anonymous  information. 

Insects — J  If  i?— The  weevils  attacking  your  Apple-trees  are  the 
Curculio  fOtiorhynchus)  picipes  ;  but  the  objects  you  sup- 
posed were  their  chrysalids  are  the  pupai  of  some  two- 
winged  fly.  JR. Shamhlc-Ash — Four    small     quantities    of 

boiliug-water  daily  upon  the  nest  where  the  ants  are  the 
tliickest,  until  they  are  subdued,  or  spirits  of  tm-pentine  may 

be    used  instead,  i?. A  Disciple — We  must    refer   you  to 

p.  344  of  this  Journal,  and  to  the  Boyal  Agri.  Journal,  vol.  5, 
for  the  remedies  against  wire-worms  ;  but  you  should  have 
sent  us  some  to  determine  the  species.  You  had  better 
sprinkle  spirits  of  turpentine  over  the  emmet's  nest,  and  re- 
peat it  daily  until  they  disappear.  R. Ballindoney  cannot 

clear  her  Fhillyrea  of  the  insects  she  complains  of,  and  the 
plants  generally  recover  from   their   attacks   the   following 

year.     The  name  of  the  species  is  Aleyrodes  Phillyrece.i? 

}V Masters,  Jun. — I  have  seen  the  scale  insect  before  which 
you  were  so  obliging  as  to  forward  to  me.     It  seems  to  be 

closely  allied  to  the  coccus  which  infests  the  Vine.  If. A 

Gardener's  Wife — The  animals  are  not  centipedes,  but  milU- 
pedes  ;  the  lai'ger  one  is  named  Julus  terrestris  ;  the  smaller 

ones  are  called  Polydesmns  complanatus.  i?. MB,  Chester 

— We  are  much  obUged  for  the  interesting  packet  you  sent, 
which  will  enable  us  to  give  the  history  of  the  weevil  attack- 
ing your  Larch-trees,  which  is  named  Hylobius  Abietis. A 

Poss  -shire  Gardener  has  transmitted  specimens  of  tbe  same  in- 
sect, which  has  caused  much  mischief  to  the  Larches  there. 
We  know  of  no  remedy,  for  the  beetles  stick  so  close,  it  is 
impossible  to  dislodge  them  by  shaking,  and  they  undergo 
their  transformations  in  the  wood.  Hand-picking  seems  to  be 
the  only  mode  of  destroying  them.  P. 

Manure — A  Visitor — Soak  good  light  earth  with  the  drainings  of 
your  stable,  add  to  the  heap  some  of  Mr.  Lawes's  precipitated 
gypsum,  a  most  excellent  article,  and  leave  it  for  a  couple  of 
months.  The  mass  will  be  as  good  as  half  the  guano  that 
is  sold,  and  will  suit  anything  that  wants  manure  ;  not,  how- 
ever, Rhododendi'ons  or  resinous  trees.  We  do  not  like  to 
publish  your  note  respecting  the  R.  B.  S.  for  reasons  wliich 

you  wiU  understand  ;  but  we  have  sent  it  to  the  R.  B,  S. ■ 

A  Subscriber — You  should  not  use  liquid  manure  often,  once  a 
week  is  too  frequently,  unless  it  is  extremely  weak.  Once  a 
fortnight  while  plants  are  growing  is  often  enough,  and  not 
at  any  other  time. 

Manoee  Tanks — Alpha — You  cannot  retain  ammonia  by  any 
means  short  of  condensing  it,  or  fixing  it.  By  soaking  earth 
with  it,  especially  black  earth,  peat,  or  charcoal,  you  will 
effect  the  first  object ;  the  second  may  be  most  conveniently 
done  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (see  our  vol.  for  1844, 
p.  550),  or  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  you  employ 
either  take  care  to  go  to  the  wholesale  market,  or  you  ^ill  find 
a  very  cheap  operation  a  very  expensive  one.  In  case  the 
sulphate  of  ii'on  is  used,  dissolve  it  in  water  and  add  the 
solution  till  the  smell  diminishes  vei-y  perceptibly.  If  you 
take  sulphuric  acid,  mix  it  in  the  first  instance  with  half  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  then  pour  it  very  gently  into  the  tank  ; 
effervescence  will  ensue,  and  then  subside  ;  go  on  adding  the 
acid  and  water  till  there  is  no  more  effervescence.  If  you 
pour  much  sulphuiic  acid  suddenly  into  a  manure  tank  violent 
action  takes  place,  and  the  fluid  may  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
operator,  which  would  be  rather  unpleasant.  An  asphalte  or 
other  roof  is  useless  for  any  purpose,  except  keeping  out  water. 

Melon-beds — S  F  W—^Ye  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  Fungi  in  your  Melon-beds,  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  your  Melons.  The  whole  mass  of  dung  is  evidently 
so  impregnated  with  spawn,  that  mere  disturbance  can  be  of 
no  use.  Your  method  of  forming  your  Melon-beds  with  tan, 
on  wiiich  hot  dung  is  placed,  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Fungi  that  you  will  be  always  liable  to  theii-  intru- 
sion. With  well-rotted  dung  your  annoyance  would  probably 
cease.  We  recollect  some  years  since  being  much  annoyed 
by  a  similar  circumstance  ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  some 
compensation,  as  the  Fungi  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
Agaricus  campestris. — M.  J.  B. 

Names    of    Plants — E   Tom — Lycaste  Beppei. D — Genista 

anglica. Hurst — Apparently  Waldsteinia  geoides,  an  out- 
cast from  some  garden. 31— A  Myoporum  ;  should  not  you 

address  the  inquh-y  elsewhere  ?     AVe  shall  consider  what  can 

be  done  about  the  ."  Vegetable  Kingdom." A  Sub — Your 

Moss  is  a  Dicranum  and  npt  a  Sphagnum  ;  it  is  quite  unfit 

for  the  purposes  to  which  the  latter  is  apjjlied.' F  B — Me- 

scmbi-yantheraum  bre^ifolium. LWD — Escallonia  illinita. 

Red  Spider— iVZ>^iV— Sulphur  should  never  be  burnt  in  a 
house  ;  its  fumes  desti'oy  everything,  and  we  wonder  you  should 
have  escaped  so  easily.  Whenever  you  want  to  use  it,  nux 
flowers  of  sulphur  with  lime  and  water,  and  with  the  mixture 
paint  your  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  or  some  other  heated 
body  ;  in  this  way  the  red  spider  vrill  perish  and  your  plants 
be  saved ;  or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  dust  the  plants  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  ;  but  the  last  is  an  unneat  and  disagree- 
able operation.  Your  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  will,  perhaps, 
recover.  You  must  cut  back  your  Vines  pretty  closely,  and 
get  as  much  new  wood  as  you  can  ;  as  the  season  is  not  very 
far   advanced,   there  is   still  time  to  ripen  some  wood  with 

good  management  and  fires  up  to  the  end  of  November. 

A  Sub — You  have  experienced  the  same  disaster  as  our  last 
coiTespondent.  Finch  back  the  Achimenes  below  the  dead 
parts,  and  put  it  into  a  little  damp  heat  for  a  fortnight,  to  re- 
cover it.  If  by  the  time  you  receive  this,  you  find  that  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  have  not  died  back,  still  it  will  be  as  well 
to  cut  them  back,  in  order  to  get  some  strong  new  shoots 
from  the  base.  Your  chemical  friend  was  certainly  no  con- 
juror. It  is  very  likely  that  you  will  get  flowers  not\Yith- 
standing  the  accident. 

Tank-heating — Constant  Peader — You  would  probably  find  it 
worth  your  while  to  buy  Mr.  Rendle's  book  on  Tank-heating. 
It  will  give  you  good  advice  as  to  the  use  of  wooden  tanks. 


We  never  saw  them  employed  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  answer  the  purpose  completely.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  line  them  with  metal.  Make  them  9  inches  deep. 
We  think  that  a  No.  3  will  do  very  well.  Where  there  is  no 
tank,  carry  the  iron-pipes  one  above  the  other,  along  the 
front  if  you  want  only  a  little  heat,  along  the  sides  also  if  you 
want  moi'e,  or  an  ami  which  may  be  the  return  along  the  back 
also,  if  you  require  a  great  deal  of  heat. 

The  Deodar  —  Conifer  asks  our  correspondents  who  possess 
the  information,  to  favour  us  with  correct  statements  of  the 
height,  circumference  of  the  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  most  forward  plants  of  the 
Deodar  Cedar  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  they  thrive  best ;  also  if  they  should  be  ex- 
posed or  sheltered,  planted  in  high  or  low  situations,  and  any 
other  particulars  of  a  tree  which  seems  suited  to  our  climate, 
and  which  is  very  ornamental  and  valuable  for  timber. 

Tree  F^ony — Wm.  Young— Youv  seedling  Fteonia  Hankin- 
siana  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  of  a  clear  pale  pink,  much  in 
the  way  of  Banksice.  If  you  send  up  the  Conifers  we  >vill  do 
what  you  request. 

Trdffles — K  T — We  have  seen  these  raised  artificially  by  Mr. 
Frcstoe,  as  he  assures  xis.    They  were  of  different  ages. 

Vol.  for  1844 — A  Subscriber  from  the  commencement  of  this  year  is 
informed  that  several  of  the  Nos,  for  1844  are  out  of  print,  but 
the  vol.  may  be  had,  price  30s.  bds. 

Misc — G  S  Winile — The  cause  of  your  Early  Warwick  Peas 
coming  into  blossom  a  second  time,  after  having  produced 
pods,  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  changeable  weather  which  we 
have  had  lately,  and  no  toning  to  the  sort,  which,  being  a  good 
Early  Pea,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  generally 
be  depended  on.  J Sub — We  believe  the  raiser  of  the  scar- 
let Pelargonium,    "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  was  Mr.  W.   P. 

Ayres,   Brooklands,  Blackheath.J Ballindoney — There  is 

no  doubt  that  one  variety  of  Fuchsia  may  be  budded  or 
grafted  on  another  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  done,  and  fear 

little  is  to  be  gained  by  the  operation.  J B  .H"— The  true 

*'Rosa  Devoniensis  "  is  of  a  pale  cream  colouf  J An  A^na- 

teur — Plant  youi'  Belladonnas  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  in  a 
thoroughly  drained  border,  and  they  vrill  require  no  other 
care.  Guernsey  LUies  must  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  with 
plenty  of  warmth  and  moistui'c,  but  fully  exposed  to  the 
brighest  sun  when  their  leaves  are  fully  formed.  They  must 
be  kept  cool  and  dry  when  at  rest.     What  is  AraarylUs  Gra- 

hami  ? Indiana  Meta — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  triple 

yellow  Datura  ;  the  purple  one  is  probably  D.  fastuosa ;  if 
so,  it  will  requu'e  the  same  treatment  as  a  garden  Balsam  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  raised  and  managed  like  a  very 

tender  annual. GB — We  have  applied  to  Mr.  Elliot' on, 

the  subject. D  O — Why  do  you  want  to  drive  away  the 

poor  Daisies  ?  Unless  there  is  too  many  of  them,  they  will 
do  no  harm  :  and  if  there  is  too  many,  why,  then,  we  know  of 
no  remedy  except  relaying  the  turf.  If  the  insects  you  men- 
tion be  the  caterpillar,  you  will  remove  it  by  dusting  it  with 

good  white  hellebore  powder. 7'  G — The  fluid  you  remark 

on  the  Clerodendron  is  a  natural  secretion,  proceeding  from 
a  pail'  of  glands  near  the  leaf-stalk.     Such  things  are  not  at 

all  uncommon. A'  A"-~It  is  too  late  for  Balsams  now,  if 

you  want  them  to  seed  ;  but  if  you  manage  well  you  may  still 
get  them  to  flower  late  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  your  seed. — 
— T.Davis — You  had  better  apply  again  to  youi'  «gent ;  we 
have  no  connection  with  the  party. P  H  T H—Y&s, 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cactus — FG — Your  seedling  is  a  handsome  variety,  bright  in 
coloui',  large,  and  showy.''' 

Calceolarias — IK^.H— Your  seedling  Calceolarias  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  more  valuable  from  having  white  grounds ; 
they  are  all  good  with  the  exception  of  the  one  with  a  run- 
ground.  We  cannot  refer  to  the  numbers,  as  they  were  all 
detached  from  the  flowers.     They  are  small  compared  to  the 

yellow-spotted  sorts  raised  tliis  season. "■'" JF — The  yellow 

seedling  with  small  dots  has  a  common  appearance,  and  is 
not  so  good  in  form  as  either  of  the  spotted  flowers,  which 

are  very  handsome  and  worthy  cultivation.* A  Z — Your 

spotted  seedlings  upon  yellow  grounds  are  all  good  flowers  ; 
1  and  6  are  the  most  uncommon.'' 

Cinerarias — J  B — No.  3,  rich  crimson,  is  the  best  of  yom*  well- 
grown  seedlings  ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  round  at  the 
points,  and  the  colour  is  fine.  1  and  2  are  flowers  with  narrow 
petals,  and  not  so  decided  in  colour.* 

Pansies— V  y— No  2,  First-rate  in  form,  substance,  and  tex- 
ture. The  side-petals  in  the  bloom  sent  are  a  little  defective 
above  the  eye ;  coloui's  vei'y  fine  ;  pure  white  ground,  with 
deep  bright  top  petals,  and  a  broad  margin  of  the  same  round 
the  lower  petals.  7,  Creamy  white,  large  round  flower, 
not  good  in  texture.  9,  Large  round  yellow  self,  fine  in  form 
and  substance,  but  not  disposed  to  lie  flat.  10,  A  good  flat 
flower,  stout,  but  rather  rough  on  the  edges  of  the  petals  ; 
the  lines  from  the  eye  break  through  to  the  margin,  which  is 

■  a  great  defect.  11,  A  fine  large  Mulberry  self,  a  little  rough 
on  the  edges.  23,  S.S.  The  cu'cular  form  of  this  flower  is 
perfect ;  fine  also  in  substance  and  colour  ;  its  defect  consists 
in  the  uncertain  mottling  of  the  margin  in  the  lower  petals.* 

Amateur — A  very  pretty  and  bright  seedling,  novel  in  its 

appearance  ;  the  narrow  edging  of  gold  coloxu-  round  the  top 
petals  gives  neatness  and  finish  to  the  flower :  it  is  rather 

undersized  for  a  show  variety. '■• H M—Yo\xc  seedling  is  a 

flower  of  good  properties^  but  on  a  very  small  scale. '^-— — C  T 
Your  seedling  contains  a  very  agreeable  combination  of 
colours,  and  very  much  resembles  its  parent  in  tlie  flatness 
and  particular  set  of  the  petals  ;  its  floral  excellence  is  much 
deteriorated  by  the  deeper  yellow  of  the  lip  compared  with 
the  side  petals,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  also  rather 

serrated ;  it  is  very  novel  and  pretty.''' J  C — We  prefer  the 

former  dark  self  to  the  one  now  received  ;  this  is  around  and 
fine  flower,  and  very  flat,  but  the  lower  petals  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  upper  ones.  The  Merry  Monarch  is  a  fine  seed- 
Ung,  with  rich  yellow  ground,  and  bronzy  purple  top  petals, 
with  a  broad  margin  of  the  same  colour  round  the  lower.''' 

Pelargoniums — WM— These  specimens  of  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums are  rather  under  the  size  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
them.  Vespatian  is  no  improvement  upon  many  flowers  of 
the  same  colour  already  in  cultivation,  and  J.u^(S(iH  wants 
brilliancy  ;  there  is  a  purple  tinge  pervading  the  entii-e  flower, 
which  gives  it  a  very  dull  appearance.  Criterion  is  a  flow^er 
of  good  form  and  substance,  fine  top  petals,  white  centre  with 
veined  under-petals ;  a  neat  flower,  but  this  would  also  bo 
considered  small.  The  DuJce  of  Orleans  is  the  best,  being  a, 
rich-coloured  vainety ;  the  blotch  on  the  top  petals  is  sur- 
rounded by  crimson,  wliich  on  the  edge  becomes  of  a  bright 
rosy-salmon,  the  same  tint  as  the  under  petals  which  are 
veined  ;  the  flower  is  of  a  good  shape  and  the  petals  set  well, 
the  edges  to  which  are  rather  uneven.  They  would  aU  be 
considered  too  small  for  show  varieties,"^' 

Petunias — WHH—^o.  1  a  showy  variety,  brilliant  in  colour 
and  good  in  form  ;  2  is  rather  small  and  not  eqxxal  to  some 
varieties  similar  in  marking  and  already  out.     The  bloom  of 

3  was  quite  decayed."^' S  G — Several  of  the  seedlings^  in 

your  collection  are  vei-j'  pleasing  and  ornamental  varieties, 
but  a  selection  requires  to  be  made ;  occasionally  three  or 
four  have  so  slight  a  difference,  that  the  best  only  is  worth 
cultivating,  and  others  are  not  siifficiently  decided  in  marking 
to  warrant  a  recommendation.  We  consider  the  following 
seven  varieties  very  distinct  and  pleasing  flowers  : — B,  violet 
veins  upon  a  light  lilac  ground,  is  a  fine  showy  flower  ;  D  is 
singulai-  from  its  peculiar  colour  ;  U,  dark  violet  centre,  with 
veins  upon  a  light  ground,  very  striking,  but  the  form  not  so 
good  as  some  of  the  others  ;  yB,  light  lilac  ground  with  crim- 
son-purple centre  and  veins  ;  U,  crimson -purple  centre  with 
veins,  very  fine ;  S,  nearly  white,  with  blight  violet  centre 
and  veins,  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  collection ;  Z, 
light  grey;  with  pale  violet  centre  and  reins, '■■ 
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MESSRS.    DANIELL,    HUTCHINSON     &    CO., 
having   completed  theii-  extensive   wurks  for  mauuf;ic- 
•turinff 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 

MANURE, 
respectfully  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  Turnip  season.  The  experiments  upon  various  White 
and  Green  Crops  of  the  preceding  year  have  established  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Manures  of  the  day,  to  whicli  fact  several 
eminent  Agricultiu-ists  testified  at  the  lute  East  Fenwitli  Agricul- 
tural Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Bone-dust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant cliemical  action  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disintegrate 
and  liberate  their  potash  with  much  less  facility  than  silicious 
soils  ;  the  Patent  Manure  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  di*essing  after  subsoil  plougliing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  and  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  humus  or  mould,  aud  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutralises  the  acids  forming 
calts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  ii-on  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  as  the  pi-otosulphate  of  iron  (so  abundant 
in  many  soils),  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gypsum,  and 
liberating  the  iron  as  a  hai'mless  oxide.  It  reacts  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia;  and  its 
action  upon  slate,  felspar,  tkc,  developes  alkalies  and  soluble 
silicates,  so  essential  to  "Wheat  and  other  coi'u  crops  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  furnishes  the  plants  with  lime  in  its  purest  form, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  forms  a 
solution  which  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth,  Flea  Beetle  (the  Tm*nip-fly),  and  other  noxious 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  valuable  Manui-e  for  the 
Turnip  crop. — Agent,  Thos.  Jno,  Cboggon,  2,  Ingram-coui-t, 
Fenchm'ch-street. — London,  June  14,  1845. 
Price  iOs.  per  ton. 
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animals  best  suited  for  farm-worli  is  too  obvious  to 
need  comment. 

WILKIE'S  SWING  PLOUGH. 
^ Fl'rrow  6  X  9 


Fig.  1. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
AVBD.NESnAr,     Juno  Ut_Aericultiiral  Society  i.f  England. 
THOftsoAV,        June  19— Agiicultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 
Wko-vesday,     June  25— .Igriciiltural  Society  if  England. 
TauREDAt,       June  26— Agricultural  Imp.  Sue.  ot  Ireland. 


fWenlock 

I  W.  Hereford 
ffune  16-^  Cirencester 

I  Halesworlh 

LYoxford 

T ,_(  Kochford  Hundred 

June  iriFramlingham 


FAR.\IEKS'  CLUBS. 

June  J7— Isle  of  Thanet 

June  10^  ^]"r^J'^"Iw  1  u. 
^BloSeld  and  Walsham 

June  23-  tV.  Marltet 

June  2-1  — Bromsgrove 

June  2ti — Ottery  St.  Mary 


In  the  last  section  of  our  report  on  Draught  in 
Ploughing,  the  importance  of  employing  draught 
animals  of  a  naturally  quick  pace  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
plough  is  not  affected  by  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
drawn;  that,  indeed,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  no  more  labour,  so  far  as  the  implement  is 
concerned,  is  spent  in  ploughing  one  acre  in  six  or 
eight  hours,  than  would  be  spent  in  doing  half  the 
work  in  the  same  time.  AVe  say,  so  far  as  the  im- 
plement is  concerned.  Supposing  the  rapidity  of 
motion  in  the  former  case  to  be  much  beyond  the 
natural  walking  pace  of  the  animals  employed,  they 
■would,  of  course,  be  much  more  distressed  after 
their  task  than  when  their  pace  was  below  that  at 
which  they  naturally  walked  ;  but  this  would  be 
owing,  not  to  any  increased  difficulty  in  the  opera- 
tion of  ploughing,  but  simply  to  the  increased  eftbrt 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  their  oioii  weight  along 
at  the  greater  rapidity. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  ascer- 
tain what  portion  of  the  horse's  effort  is  spent, 
and,  of  course,  lost  to  the  farmer,  in  the  mere 
carriage  of  its  own  weight.  That  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  thus  spent  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  of  two  horses,  one  reasonably  loaded,  and 
the  other  free,  the  latter  will  not  in  a  series  of  days 
travel  twice  the  distance  traversed  by  the  former. 
And  that  this  portion  must  vary  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal  employed  is  very  obvious  ;  and 
thus  the  importance  of  employing  light-built  and 
active  horses  is  very  clear. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  animals'  own  weight,  on  the  effort 
they  are  forced  to  put  forth  in  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  than  that  afforded  by  working  them  on 
hilly  land.  Their  exertion  when  ascending  the  hill 
is  many  times  greater  than  when  descending,  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  plough  in  the  two  cases,  scarcely 
varies  at  all. 

The  following  figures  explain  themselves  ;  the 
ascent  on  which  the  ploughs  were  tried  was  not 
very  sleep,  but  still  sufiiciently  so  to  try  the  horses. 

A  part  of  the  increased  effort  put  forth  by  a 
horse  in  the  plough  when  ascending  a  hill,  is 
doubtless  owing  to  his  disadvantageous  position  for 
overcoming  any  resistance,  as  compared  with  that 
which  he  occupies  when  descending  ;  but  a  very 
large  portion,  both  then  and  at  all  times,  is  owing 
to  the  labour  of  transporting  his  own  weight ;  the 
inference  as  to  the   activity  and  lightness  of  the 


Up  Hill.  Down  Hill. 

BETERSTONE  WHEEL  PLOUGH. 

Furrow  0  x  9 


Up  Hill. 


Down  Hill. 


FRAUDULENT  MANURE  DEALERS. 

Some  months  since  a  sample  of  what  was  called 
guano  was  forwarded  to  me  tiirough  the  post,  with  an 
initial  address  to  the  Post-ofHce,  Swansea,  and  with  an 
intimation  that  if  I  would  recommend  it,  three  or  four 
tons  would  be  at  my  disposal.  Upon  examination,  as 
I  mentioned  to  you  privately  at  the  time,  I  found  that 
it  did  not  contain  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  real  guano, 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  a  powdered  sand- 
stone. It  is  true  that  since  that  time  no  adulteration 
of  so  flagrant  a  kind  has  fallen  under  my  notice, 
although  some  of  the  samples  recently  submitted  to  me 
for  examination  have  been,  to  use  a  trade  phrase, 
"  doctored,"  i.  e.  mixed,  not  only  with  guano  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  but  with  other  substances  of  no  very 
fertilising  properties.  Of  this  the  public  should  be  in- 
formed, as  well  as  that  guano  is  not  the  only  adulterated 
manure  now  attempted  to  be  palmed  on  them.  I  have 
now  in  my  possession  a  sample  of  what  is  sold  as  pre- 
pared night-soil,  but  which  is  totally  unlike  the  article 
which  name  it  bears.  It  came  under  my  notice  in  the 
following  manner  : — being  offered  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  a  gentleman  as  chemically  prepared  night-soil, 
and  purporting  to  contain  all  the  fertilising  properties 
of  that  most  valuable  manure  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  use,  he  applied  for  a  sample,  which  he  for- 
warded to  me  for  analysis.  The  article  when  received 
was  in  a  moist  state,  had  the  peculiar  smell  of  night- 
soil,  hut  seemed  to  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  limestone,  and  ashes.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  my  examination  :— 

Water  separable  at  2 1 2 

Organic  matter  yielding  traces  of  ammonia 

Soluble  saline  matter,  principally  common  salt, 
with  a  little  sulphates  .... 

Residuary    matter,  consisting  of  earth  with 
cirbouate  of  lime  and  phosphates  . 


27-0 
6-5 

70 

59-5 


1000 
Upon  this  report  a  quantity  of  this  manure  was  or- 
dered for  trial,  but  when  received  it  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  the  sample  sent,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  it  was  objected  to.  This  was  explained  by 
the  manufacturer,  who  stated  that  the  difference  in  ap- 
pearance arose  from  the  night-soil  having  its  ammonia 


fixea  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  gjpsuni,  and  dried  on  hot  iron 
plates  in  order  that  it  might  not  contain  too  much 
water — that  the  volatile  portion  was  completely  fixed 
by  the  gypsum  and  viiviol,  but  that  it  contained  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  in  it;  stead  ;  the  manufacturer  also 
inclosed  the  analysis,  whiOi  I  presume  was  intended  for 
the  wet  sample.  This,  howe-er,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
purchaser,  who  forwarded  mt  a  portion  of  the  bulk  for 
further  examination.  This  sanijle  was  dry  to  the  touch, 
devoid  of  smell,  and  when  placei. under  a  low  power  of 
a  microscope,  was  found  to  consist  of  fragments,  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  burnt  earth,  and  silicii.us  sand,  and  mixed 
with  a  powder  of  a  grey  colour,  '.be  whole  sample 
bearing  the  appearance  of  garden  sol,  such  as  would 
be  found  resting  on  the  chalk  formation  or  Bath-stone 
of  the  Oolite.  In  order  that  the  public  uiay  appreciate 
the  genuineness  of  the  article,  I  append  a  copy  of  the 
analysis  of  the  wet  sample  as  supplied  by  ths  manufac- 
turer, an  analysis  of  human  excrements  by  Berzelius, 
and  the  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  a  samile  taken 
from  the  bulk  of  the  dried  article  supplied.  Analysis 
said  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  the  analysis  of  tht  pre- 
pared night-soil  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 16-50 

Sulphate  of  lime 12-0 

Sulphates  ot    soda,  ammonia,   potash,    and 
magnesia  ......  14'S0 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia       .         .     .     4'25 
Chloride  of  sodium       .....     3'0 

Organic  animal  matter  yielding  ammonia      .  10-50 

Moisture 26-25 

Earthy  matter 13-0 


100-0 
Analysis  of  excrements  of  a  healthy  man  by  Berzelius  :— . 

Water 73-3 

Solid  mattei-s 26-7 


100-0 
1 00  parts  of  dry  excrements  contains  : — 
Albumen,    bile,  and  other  animal   matters, 

with  a  portion  of  undigested  food^     ,         .  86-8 
Carbonate  of  soda  .         .         ...     0-8 

Sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 

potash  and  phosphate  of  soda    .         .         .     0-8 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  trace 

of  gypsum 1 0*0 

Silica 1-6 


lOO-O 


Analysis  of  the  article  sent  as  dried  night-soil ; — 
Carbonate  of  lime         ..... 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)       .         .         .     . 

Sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia 
Do.  of  ammonia  ..... 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia       .         .     . 
Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 
Organic  matter,  principiiUy  vegetable,  yield- 
ing only  a  minute  trace  of  ammonia 
Moisture      ....... 

Earthy   matter,   consisting   of  sand,    burnt 
earth,  oxide  of  ii'on,  &c.       .         .         .     . 


19-0 

2-8 
traces. 

do. 

S-2 

1-0 

9-5 
6-0 

56-5 


100-0 


In  order  to  bring  the  comparison  more  clearly  under 
the  comprehension  of  the  reader,  I  h.ave  reduced  tlie 
three  previous  tables  into  one,  as  nearly  as  the  difierent 
descriptions  of  ingredients  will  permit : — 


Moisture* 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  soda,'potash,  -i 

ammonia,  aud  mag-  j 

nesia 

Phosphate  of  lime  and 

magnesia) 

Chloride    of    sodium     "l 

(commonsalt) J 

Sile.x 

Earthy  matter  

Albumen,  bile,and  other  "1 

animal  matters    j 

Organic  animal  matters... 
Organic  matters  chiefly  T 

vegetable J 


Berzelius, 
of  diied 
human  ex- 
crements 


Analysis  by 
The  Manu-| 
factui-er  of  Myself,  of 


0, 
0, 

0,8 
trace 


10,8 

0, 
1,6 

86,8 


100,0 


the  pre- 

ipared 

night-soil 


26,25 

16,50 

0,00 

12,00 

14,50 
4,25 


3,00 
13,6 

10,50 


100,00 


the  article 
supplied. 


6,0 

19,0 

0,0 

2,8 

traces 
5,2 


1,0 

5S,S 

9,5 


100,0 


The  manufacturer's  analysis  shows  this  cheap  and 
efficient  manure  to  have  been  prepared  by  mixing  with 
a  small  quantity  of  night-soil  a  small  portion  of  common 
salt  and  gypsum,  which  were  dried  with  ashes  and 
earth,  so  as  to  bring  the  compost  into  a  marketable 
state.  But  the  manure  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only 
article  made  up.  The  analysis  is  a  very  ingenious 
compound  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  this  efficient 
manure,  and  cert.iinly  a  very  useful  manure  it  would 
h.ave  been  had  it  contained  the  weight  of  ingredients 
stated  in  the  analysis,  although  in  composition  very  uri- 
like  the  analysis  of  the  genuine  article  as  given  by 
Berzehus.  But  we  find  that  the  bulk  when  delivered 
bore  .a  very  different  appearance  from  the  sample,  and 
this  fact  caused  some  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness— 
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doubts  wliicli  were  answered  by  the  manufacturer  i^  a 
manner  calculated  to  satisfy  the  suspicion  of  most  per- 
sons, though  in  the  present  case  they  were  not  recioved, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  dried  night  soil  was 
forwarded  to  me  for  analysis  ;  tifie  result  of  which  at 
once  proves  that  its  composition,  as  sent  put,  is  totally 
unlike  the  analysis  offered  as  its  composition,  and  also 
unlike  tlie  composition  of  genuine  night-soil ;  for  had 
the  moist  sample  container?  the  ingredients  stated  in  the 
analysis  offered  by  the  njanufacturer,  the  fact  of  drying 
it  on-iron  plates,  by  v/Aich  20  per  cent,  of  water  was 
eraporated,  would  hat'e  inci-eased  the  solid  constituents 
in  the  manure  in  tl;^  same  ratio.  This  we  do  not  find 
to  be  the  case  ;  oa  the  contrary,  the  manure  as  sent  out 
is  far  inferior  lo  the  moist  sample.  56,5  of  earlhy 
matter  with  13  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  a  very 
valuable  mani.re  ;  75,5  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients  are 
to  be  found  in  many  very  poor  soils  ;  and  yet  it  is 
offered  to  t.'ie  public  at  the  moderate  price  of  5/.  5s. 
per  ton.  vith  the  additional  libei'al  offer  of  delivering  it 
at  any  nharf  or  railway  station  in  'Loudoa.— Alfred 
Gyde,M.R.C.S.E.,  Painswick. 


ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  TURNIPS  AND  BEANS 
TOGETHER. 

The  inclosed  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  I  addressed  to 
Mr.,.H.  Davis  for  informStlon  on  this  subject.  I  think 
many  of  your  3?eaders  would  be,  as  I  have  been 
myself,  benefitted  by  a  perusal  of  the  contents. 

'l  fully  intend  to  try  the  plan,  though  Blr.  Davis 
seems  to  think  I  shall  do  so  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances ill  respect  Of  the  sort  Of  Beans  and  width  of 
the  intervals.  Sliould  it  succeed  with  me  I  shall  be 
most  hap]iy  to  let  you  know  the  result. — A  South  Lin- 
colnshhe  Farmer.     [Thank  you]. 


"3,  I'rcderich's  Pla<:e,  Old  Jewry,  London,  29th  May,  1815. 
"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  grew  this  winter  a 
Russian  Bean,  which  is  planted  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober ;  they  ripen  much  sooner,  and  admit  of  being 
sown  on  lighter  soil  than  the  spring  Bean  ;  they  are 
drilled  in  rows  27  inches  apart,  and  are  carefully  horse- 
hoed  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  prior  to  the 
Turnips  being  sown  in  May  ;  these  are  likewise  drilled 
in  rows  27  inches  apart,  in  the  centre  of  the  Beans.  In 
this  way  I  never  fail  to  grow  perfect  crops  of  Turnips; 
and  a  month  after  the  Beans  are  cleared  off,  the  Turnips 
cover  the  ground,  and  are  as  clean  as  the  best  fallow- 
grown  ones,  for  the  horse-hoe,  as  soon  as  the  Beaus 
are  off,  is  passed  between  the  Turnips,  taking  up  the 
Bean-stubble  and  all  weeds  left  on  the  former  hoeiiigs. 
Your  Beaiis,  I  expect,  are  spring  Beans,  and  if  so  you 
are  in  time  for  sowing,  although  mine  are  up.  I  should 
use  the  Clover-seed  barrbw  to  sow  the  Turnip-seed  in 
your  case,  arranging  it  as  well  as  I  could  to  drop  the 
seed  between  the  rows.  I  formerly  did  mine  so  ;  but 
as  you  cannot  have  properly  horse-hoed  your  land,  the 
rows  being  too  close,  I  fear  you  have  little  chance  of 
succeeding  well.  I  sow  the  quickest  growing  Turnip 
(the  Stone  or  the  Si.K-weeks  AVhite),  because  I  want  to 
feed  off  for  Wheat.  I  do  not  think  Swedes  would  do, 
as  little  progress  is  made  whilst  the  Beaus  are  on  the 
land. 

"  The  firoma  from  the  Bean-bloom,  wbioli  is  said  to 
contain  much  carbonic  gas,  appears  to  keep  the  ily 
away,  for,  unless  in  places  wdiere  the  Beans  are  faulty, 
I  never  see  a  fl^.  I  assure  you  I  have  grown  in  this 
way  90  acres  of  Turnips  in  a  season, and  without  a  fault. 
This  information  may  be  useful  to  other  readers  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  I  therefoi-e  beg,  when  done 
with,  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Paper  office,  and  wdth 
an  explanatory  letter, — Hewitt  Davis." 


EXPEKIMENTS  UPON  HOTHAMSTED  ESTATE,  HERTS. 
SEASOS,  1813.    SUBJECT,  NOBFOLK  "WHITE  TUKXIPS. 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  and  Composition  of  the  Produce 
taken  from  each  Acre. 


Nos. 


1— 


2— 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  ROTHAMSTED  FARM,  HERTS. 
Soil  heavy,  not  suitable  for  Turnips.  Previous  crops  since  manure — Wheat,  Clover,  Wheat.  Description  ot 
seed— Norfolk  Whites.  Manures  and  Seed  drilled  on  ridges  25  inches  between  the  rows.  The  pieces  of 
ground  allotted  to  each  Experiment,  about  one-third  of  an  acre  ;  and  the  Experiments  of  the  second  season 
•wereraade  on  the  same  spaces  as  those  of  the  first,  having  the  same  numbers  ;  the  first  crop  having  been 
entirely  carted  off.  The  crop  of  clean  Bulb  per  acre  is  given,  calculated  froP-i  the  weighed  quantity  taken 
from  measured  portions  of  laud,  consisting  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  for  each  lot,  and  extending  all 
across  the  series  in  three  different  places.  The  Analyses,  which  were  made  in  my  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
and  f.Ir.  D.  Campbell,  refer  only  to  the  crop  of  1843,  as  also  do  all  the  calculations  depending  upon  them. 


Bulb  per  Acre 


No, 
I 


'ri84 

1184 

{1 
{1 


Season. 

1843 

44 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1844 

ri843 

^11844 

ri843 

1843 
1844 

1843 
1844 


'{ 

„  J  1843 
"11844 
9/^^843 

J.,  J  1843 
11844 


10 


11844 

843 

844 

43 

844 


u{ 


15 


16 


17- 


18 


19 


1843 
1844 
1313 
1844 
1843 
844 
1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 

1813 

1.144 
1843 


ri8 

lie 

l.li 


1844 
1843 
1844 

1813 
21 -i  1844 


20 


22 


{1 


23^ 


843 
1844 
1843 
1844 


Farm-yard  dung,  12  !ous  -  ... 

Farm-yard  dung,  12  tons 

No  manure  - 

No  manure  --..-. 

6-5-  cwt.  Rape-cake  -  -  -  - 

7  cwt.  Pvape-cake 

5|  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  yeast  2  bushels         -  -  - 

4  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  -^  cwt.  phosphate  of  ammonia 

8  bushels  yeast      -  .  _  -  _ 
4  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  J  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia 
2-^-  cwt.  sup,-phosph.  of  lime  ;  12  lbs.  sulph.  of  ammonia ;  4  bus.  yeast 
3  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  15  lbs.  phosphate  of  ammonia 
56  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia         .... 
3  cwt.  ground  apatite            .                 -                 .  - 
2-|  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  3f  cwt.  Rape-cake 

3  cwt.  of  apatite,  decomposed  by  sulph.  ac,  containing  200  lbs.  apatite 
l~  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime';  51  cwt.  Rape-cake 

As  No.  8,  with  06  lbs.  hydrochloric  acid  added  (sp.  g.),  1125 
3-4-  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  1  cwt.  Rape-cake 

4  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  4  cwt.  Rape-cake 

Refuse  matter,  containing  much  precip.  phosph.  lime.  Rape-cake,  &c. 

4  cwt.  sup. -phosph.  lime  ;  4  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  15  lbs.  phosph.  ammonia 
2i  cwt.  sup. -phosph.  lime  ;  2  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  20  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia 

5  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  land  dug  9  ins.  deep 

1}  cwt.  sup. -phosph.  lime  ;  40  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia  ;  1  cwt.  Rape-cake 

4  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;  4>wt.  Rape-cake  ;  2  cwt.  common  salt  - 
1 J  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;  3f  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  10  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia 

5  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime;  land  trenched  with  the  spade  18  ins.  deep 
3f  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;  2-J  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  20  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia 
1  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  4  cwt.  phosphate  of  soda  ;  .  • 
3:^  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  li  cwt.  phosphate  of  magnesia 

1  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime';  4  cwt.  phosphate  of  magnesia 
3Jcwt.  supei'-phosphate  of  lime  ;  ]501bs.  phosphate  of  potass 

1  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  4  cwt.  phosphate  of  potass 

3-}  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;"84  lbs.   phosph.  magnesia  ;  75  lbs.  phos. 
phate  of  potass 

2  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;  1  cwt.  each  of  phosph.pot,,  soda,  &  magnesia 
3}  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime;   84  lbs.  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  75 

lbs.  phosphate  of  potass  ;  30  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia 
Same  as  No.  18,  2d  year  ;  with  15  lbs.  phosphate  of  ammonia 
i  cwt.  sup-phosph.lime ;  li  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  IC  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia 
2  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime;  4  cwt.  Rape-cake  ;  56  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia 
Unburnt  bones,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  7  bushels 
374  lbs.  apatite  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  containing  104  lbs. 
sulphur,  270  lbs.  apatite  -  -  .  . 

4i  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime  -  -  .  .  - 
5  cwt.  super-phosphate  of  lime     .        . 

1 5  bushels  of  Weed-ashes                 .                .  .             .         - 

2  cwt.  sup.-phosph.  lime  ;  56  lbs.  sulph.  ammonia;  li  cwt.  nit.  soda 


Tns.  cwt.  qt-r. 

9     9     2 
10  15     1 


9  2262 
0i487S 


40U0 
1 000 


0  13 


3  12^ 
0     0 


1 
18 


1  11 

2  0 


1967 
294 


1926 
3138 


10  19     2 
5  10     1 


£■3 


Num- 
ber ot 
Plants 
p.  Acre. 


1,36 
1,19 


0,52 
0,36 


1,08 
0,27 


1,16 
0,92 


19j2o: 
0  2498 


11   14 
6     6 


18 
1 


1  25 
0     0 


12     2 
6  15 


21 
0 


2796 
2867 


1653 
13 


2394 
3u76 


1,21 

MS 

0,65 


1,03 
0,38 


1,69 
0,71 


15,571 
20,096 


17,940 
13,736 


17.043 
5,488 


15,467 
16,768 


20,240 
14,256 


19,573 
21,632 


1-4,996 
17,864 


12  14 
7     0 


9 
19 


11     7 
8  15 


5;249U 
0  3320 

l)|3o42 
o!3173 

"^2734 
0  2697 

"'7i272U 
03968 


1,52 
0,8l) 


1,58 
1,18 


1,42 
1,29 


1,48 
0,97 


6  2531    1,42 


482';  0,30 


9  15 
5  18 


3  25  2340,1,23 
1      o'2683  0,99 


11  17 
6  13 

12  9 
6  13 


I82a4i 

0i3013 

15,2974 

0 13024 


U   14 
6     2 


0 

2 

3  19,2804 
2     0;2775 


11 


17 
13 


0i2835 
0'2572 


1,75 
0,76 


1,39 
0,70 


1,36 
0,66 


19 

7 


11   14     3  19 


7     3     10 


13i3045 
o',3107 

"2312860 
0|l084 
2804 


12     3 

7  14 


J247 


2908 
3503 


3  21j2650 
0     0  1700 


1,49 
0,73 
1^8 
0,78 


1  b',U96 
21,232 


15,295 
20,392 


18,009 
13,250 


17,928 
10,320 


17,112 
20,152 


16,617 
7,952 


17,790 
13,360 


15,088 
19,504 


19,975 
21,336 


19,228 
20,-552 


19,642 
18,624 


19,113 
20,352 


i,48 


0,85 


1,47 
0,81 


1,32 
0,83 


16,916 
6,832 


17,675 
18,728 


18,446 
21,205 


Parts  of 
Plant. 


3«  a^j 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


18,745 
10,072 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


10,618 
21,233 

424 


Froduce  per  Acre,  coni^isting  of 


32,274 


4,691 

9,382 

188 


14,261 


Total 


4— 


5— 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


9,232 

18,464 

369 


28,065 


7— 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


9,036 

18,071 

.  381 


27,468 


12,302 

24,603 

492 


9,608 

19,279 

386 


29,273 


4,245 

8,520 

170 


12,935 


8,355 

16,765 

335 


25,455 


to  fo  i^ 


853 

1,841 

37 


2,731 


377 

813 

16 


1,206 


760 

1,619 

32 


.a  a 

CJ  Si  m 


156 
113 
2,3 


271,3 


69 

49 

1 


119 


2,411 


8,177 

16,408 

338 


24,923 


744 

1,578 

32 


2,354 


37,397 


13,115 

26,230 

525 


39,870 


7,755 

15,509 

310 


23,574 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


lo- 


ll— 


12— 


13- 


14- 


15— 


16— 


17— 


18- 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


i  Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


13,577 

27,153 

543 


11,679 

23,357 

467 


11,133 

22,339 

447 


33,919 


11,869 

23,837 

477 


36,183 


7,018 

14,082 

281 

21,381 


12,887 

24,655 

493 


37,435 


1,005 

2,152 

43 


3,200 


1,070 

2,264 

45 


117; 
80 
1,6 


198,6 


115 
85 
1,7 


201,7 


164 
112 
2,2 


278,2 


3,379 


630 

1,355 

27 


2,012 


1,115 

2,356 

47 


3,518 


35,503 


14,269 

28,538 

570 


43,377 


12,826 

25,ii51 

513 


38,990 


12,758 

25,515 

510 


38,783 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


Leaf 
Bulb 
Root 


Total 


11,875 

23,749 

475 


36,099 


10,569 

21,208 

424 


52,201 


12,913 

25,912 

518 


39,343 


11,607 

23,291 

466 


35,364 


11,546 

23,167 

463 


35,170, 


10,746 

21,564 

431 


10,975 

21,949 

439 


33,303 


13,323 

26,646 

533 


40,522 


13,156 

26,311 

526 


39,993 


13,300 

26,600 

530 


40,430 


32,741 


951 
2,028 

40^ 

3,019 


1,168 

2,494 

49 


3,711 


1,052 

2,241 

45 


3,388 


1,049 

2,222 

44 


3,315 


976 

2,070 

41 


1,087 


9,932 

19,929 

398 


30,259 


12,057 

24,194 

484 


3C 


,/oo 


12,626 

25,336 

507 


900 

1,908 

38 


2,846 


l,0f9 

2,330 

46 


3,465 


1,141 

2,419 

48 


38,469  I  3,608 


11,906 

23,890 

47  8 


36,274 


12,036 

24,153 

483 


36,672 


1,079 

2,299 

46 


3,424 


1,096 

2,312 

46 


3,454 


176 
129 
2,6 


307,6 


107 

72 
1,5 


180,5 


175 

142 
3 


320 


159 
121 
2.4 


282,4 


188 
132 
2,6 


322,6 


167 
120 
2,4 


289,4 


163 
126 
2,5 


291,5 


153 
115 
2,3 


270,3 


143 
112 
2,3 


257,3 


177 
122 
2,4 


301,4 


185 
148 
2,9 


335,9 


171 
122  • 
2,4- 


295,4 


168 
135 
2,7 


305,7 


24.— 1845.1 
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EXPElililENTS  UFOX  UorUA.\l.STED  ESTATE— fi;;i(iiii(crf. 


1      - 

Produce  per  Acrei  uoDais'inj^of 

Nos. 

Parts  of          E-~Si 
Plant.             §1^- 

■S-3 

m 

1^ 

III 

^  r'  — 

H^    3 

19— 

Loaf    .     .     . 

Bulb    .     .     . 

Root  .     .     . 

Total 

14,287 

28,573 

571 

12,929 

25,944 

519 

1,171 

2,443 

49 

187 
186 

3,7 
376,7 

43,431   :    39,392 

3,603 

20- 

Leaf    .     .     . 

Bulb  .     .     . 

Root   .    .    . 

Tot.-U 

13,415 

26,829 

536 

12,140 
24,360 

487 

1,102 

2,327 

46 

173 
142 

2.8 

40,780 

36,987 

3,476  j    319,8 

21— 

Leaf   .     .     . 
Bulb   .     .     . 
Root   .    .    . 

Total 

13,156 

26,311 

526 

11,906 

23,890 

478 

1,075 

2,296 

46 

173 
125 
•2,5 

o9,993 

36,274 

3,417   j    30^,5 

22—1 

1 

Leaf  .     .     . 
Bulb  .     .     . 
Root  .     .     . 

Total 

13,640 

27,280 

5:6 

12,344   i  1,116 

24,770     2,374 

496          47 

180 
136 
•2,7 

41,461) 

37,610     3,537 

318,7 

23— 

i 

Leaf   .     .     . 
Bulb   .     .     . 
Root    .     .     . 

1-2,429 

24,857 

497 

11,348 

22,570 
451 

924 

•2,167 

43 

157 
120 
2,4 

1 

Total 

37,783 

34,369  1 

3,134       279,4 

Explanatory  remarks  respecting  the  data  from  which 
the  Table  is  arranrjed.—ln  estimating  the  crop  of  the 
season  1843,  to  which  the  table  refers  (all  being  carted 
oaj,  the  clean  bulbs  only  M-ere  weighed,  but  the  tops 
were  very  much  larger  than  in  the  succeeding  year,  when 
actual  experiments,  taking  several  hundred  plants,  gave 
the  relation  in  weigjit  of  leaf  to  bulb,  as  1  to  3,13  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  leaf  removed  from  the  land,  in  the  year 
1843,  IS  therefore  supposed  to  be  equal  to  half  the 
•n-eight  of  the  bulb.  The  quantity  of  root  removed  is 
estimated  as  equal  to  l-oOth  the  weight  of  the  bulb  this 
bemg  very  nearly  the  relation  indicated  by  the  careful 
clc-mmg  and  weighing  of  the  roots  and  bulbs  of  more 
than  200  plants,  just  as  picked  up  from  the  land.  The 
composition  of  the  root  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Table 
considered  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  bulb  The 
quantity  of  water  in  the  le.af  is  taken  from  the  published 

Tnn  o"f  °*'"'''^'  '■"  ^"'^  P'^^"  <=«"' ;  ai"!  "latin  the  bulb 
at  90,8,  being  the  mean  indicated  by  the  loss  of  weicht 
of  about  20  different  lots,  exposed  to  a  temperature"  of 
foO  m  a  stove,  until  no  further  loss  was  sustained  ; 
tJiis  last  number  may  be  a  little  too  low,  as  the  tempera- 
tm-e,  though  as  high  as  was  practicable,  was  lower  than 
could  have  been  wished  ;  it  was,  however,  sustained 
daily  for  more  than  a  week,  and  the  result  does  not 
ditter  much  from  that  .arrived  at  by  others.  The  water 
bemg  deducted  from  tlie  entire  produce  and  the  actually 
ascertained  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  in  each  ease 
Irom  the  remainder,  the  quantity  of  di-y  organic  matter 
was  known.  The  inorganic  constituents  are  calculated 
Irom  the  actual  analyses  in  each  particular  case.  These 
statements  are  given  that  due  depend.ance,  and  that 
only,  may  be  placed  in  the  results. 

It  will,  probably,  be  remarked  that  the  weight  of 
Im-nips  obtained  in  these  experiments  is  very  small, 
compared  with  that  obtained  in  general,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  land  is  not  a  Turnip  soil,  and  that 
It  w-.as  purposely  impoverished,  for  the  object  of  these  ex- 
permients  was  not  to  ascertain  what  manure  will  <frowthe 
largest  crop,  but  to  determine  what  substance  is°actually 
removed  from  the  soil  by  a  crop  of  Turnips,  and  how 
much  IS  obtained  from  the  manure.  The  experiments 
distmctly  show  the  great  importance  of  phosphate  of 
hme  for  the  growth  of  Turnips,  and  also  that  the 
prmciple  of  supplying  a  manure  according  to  the  analysis 
of  the  .-ish  of  the  plant  is  false  ;  and  althouijh  a  manure 
lias  lately  come  before  the  public,  founded  on  this 
idea,  and  manufactured  under  the  direction  of  so  high 
an_ authority  as  Dr.  Liebig,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my 
opmion  that  a  manure  containing  only  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  a  large  crop  will  fail  in  eflect. 


In  the  next  Table,  the  statement  of  the  supply  of 
matter  to  the  soil  by  manure,  has  been  arranged'for  the 
convenience  of  comparing  the  produce  with  the  .ai'ti- 
ficial  and  other  supply  of  constituents,  according  either  to 
the  known  synthetic  composition  of  the  manures,  or  to 
tlie  mdications  of  actual  analyses,  as  the  case  might  re- 
quu-e  ;  not  having  regard  always  to  the  known  br  sup- 
posed state  of  combination,  but  merely  to  the  actual 
per-centage  convertible  contents  of  the  composts.  Thus 
the  superphosphate  of  lime  manure  is  represented 
as  cont.aining  so  much  of  the  bone-phosphate  of  lime, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  the  acid-phosphate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  composition  of  the  dun"-  is 
deduced  from  the  analyses  given  by  M.  Boussingault ; 
and  that  of  Rape-cake  from  an  actual  proximate  analysis 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  T:ible.  The  yeast  was,  of 
coui'se,  used  more  as  an  agent  than  a  constituent ;  but  a 
smaU  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  allowed  to  have  been 
supplied  by  it. 


TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  ENTIRE  PRODUCE  PER  ACRE, 
SOURCE  OF  CON'S riTUEXTS,  AND  REL.\T1VE  CO.N'DI- 
TION  OF  THE  LAND  AFTER  THE  CROP  WAS  REMOVED. 


(The  quantities  are  given  iu  pounds  "and  tenths  of  pounds.) 
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N.B. — There  ave  other  and  very  elaborate  Tables  of 
analysis,  connected  with  these  experiments,  copies  of 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  gratis  to  any  gentle- 
man interested  in  such  inquiries,  who  will  inclose  a 
twopenny-stamp  to  cover  the  postage,  addressed  to  me 
at  Rothamsted,  near  St.  Alban's,  after  "Wednesday 
next. — J.  B.  Laioes,  June  12,  1845. 


The  composition  of  the  manures  of  plots  11,  21,  and  23,  was 
not  known,  but  an  idea  can  be  gathered  by  reference  to  the 
Table  of  Manures,  Crops,  &c. 


Home  GorresDondence. 

Destruction  of  Rata. — If  your  correspondent  will 
refer  to  the  "  Farmers'  jSIagazine"  of  August,  1844, 
p.  128,  he  will  thero  see  a  recipe  by  Dr.  Ure  ;  let  him 
get  that  made  up  by  some  druggist,  and  that  will  settle 
them. — N.  N. 

Mildew  on  Thorn-quicks.— T\\q  mildew  which  has 
proved  so  destructive  to  Thorn-quicks  is  unfortunately 
too  common,  and  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  Peach-tree  on  whicii  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten. Our  correspondent  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  documents  that  have  appeared  in  our  Paper  on 
the  subject,  but  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of 
any  benehcial  result.  — iU.  J.  B. 

Vcast. — Tiie  bitter  taste  may,  in  great  measure,  be 
removed  by  mixing  with  it  a  httle  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  a  few  lumps  of  sugar. — M.  J.  B. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. — I  have  purchased  sul- 
phuric acid  from  two  different  chemists.  A  portion  of 
the  first  sample  I  poured  pure  over  half-inch  boneSjand 
a  day  or  two  afterv.-urda  added  water  of  about  equal 
weight  \\\i\\  the  acid.  This  succeeded  so  well  that  I 
desired  my  servant  likewise  to  pour  the  second  sample 
pure  over  some  fine  dust,  which  I  was  then  u.sinn-  in 
preference  to  the  half-inch  bones.  Arriving  on  the  spot 
a  few  hours  after  this  had  been  done,  I  found  the  shed 
full  of  a  noxious  vapour,  and  the  surface  of  the  bones 
and  sides  of  the  tub  encrusted  with  a  blacU  greasy  sub- 
stance, looking  ratlicr  like  coal  tar.  By  forcing  water 
over  the  mixture  and  stirring  it,  I  got  it  to  a  good 
"  wort,"  which  was,  however,  somewhat  brown  and  dis- 
coloured. I  then  made  fresh  trials  of  mixing  the  bones 
and  acid.  I  put  water  to  the  acid  of  about  equal  weight 
(which  alone  made  it  blacken  and  boil  up),  I  hollowed 
out  a  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  bones  to  pour  the  fluid 
into,  keeping  mure  bones  in  reserve  to  throw  over  the 
mixture,  and  finally  I  nmisteaed  all  the  bones  before 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  acid.  By  these  means  I 
first  partially,  and  finally  completely  stopped  the  forma- 
tion of  any  noxious  vapour,  or  black  fluid.  The  tub 
was  enveloped  instantaneously  in  a  dense  cloud  of  steam, 
but  it  was  such  as  arises  from  boiling  water,  and  quite 
inoffensive,  whilst  the  bones  were  not  at  all  discoloui'ed. 
When  the  vapour  passed  off,  the  bones  looked  like  stiff 
half-made  mortar  ;  there  was  not  much  appearance  of 
continuous  fermentation  such  as  the  first  acid  produced, 
although  on  adi.ling  more  water  a  vapour  was  again 
formed  and  great  heat  evolved.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  value  of  this  second  sample  of  acid  %  It  was 
cheaper  than  the  former,  costing  l^d.  per  lb.  instead  of 
Iwd.  Its  specific  gravity  was  said  to  be  1.850,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  so.  My  man 
thought  it  much  stronger  than  the  first  I  had,  and  they 
had  some  practical  proof  of  it  on  their  hands — still  I 
am  not  so  well  satisfied  at  the  ebullition  being  so  violent 
at  first,  and  then  fermcntiition  not  remaiuing  as  con- 
tinuously active.  It  can  hardly  have  been  as  pure  a 
product  as  the  former  sample,  but  for  agricultural  pm*- 
poses  this  may  be  of  little  moment  if  care  be  taken  in 
the  application.  In  this  respect  these  hints  may  per- 
haps be  of  service  to  other  experimenters ;  whereas 
my  bailiff  felt  inconvenience  and  loss  of  appetite  from 
the  effect  of  the  sulphurous  vapour  during  the  whole 
day  ;  when  I  succeeded  in  making  a  good  *'  brew,"  to 
stand  o^'er  the  tub  was  only  like  being  in  a  laundry. — 
Socius,  Cambridgeshire,  Jiine  od. —  [Specific  gravity 
1.850  is  that  of  very  strong  sulphuric  acid. J 

Inorganic  Manures. — Liebig  says,  a  compost  wdiieh 
will  furnish  the  inorganic  matters  to  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  Barley,  may  be  made  (and  render  unnecessary 
animal  manures),  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  bone-dust, 
and  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  10  or  12  parts  gyp- 
sum, and  IS  parts  common  salt  (2d  edition,  page.  204). 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  tried  it;  can 
yon  state  the  result,  and  the  best  way  to  prepare  gypsum 
when  lime  is  near  at  hand,  and  how  silicate  of  potash 
can  be  best  got  ?  —  George  Sherborn,  Ashford. 

Poultry. — Four  golden  rules  or  secrets.  In  your 
No.  18,  **  A  Subscriber"  wishes  that  some  one  "would 
supply  a  few  plain  and  practical  directions,"  or  rules, 
which,  agreeably  to  a  former  promise,  I  will  attempt  by 
giving  the  results  of  my  experience,  in  or  near  towns  in 
particular.  My  object  is  to  instruct  others  and  prevent 
cruelty.  The  economy  of  poultry  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads  ;  first,  in  their  natural  state,  which  is  the 
department  of  the  naturalist ;  second,  in~  their  domestic 
state  in  the  country  with  a  full  range  of  the  farm-yard 
and  fields  in  which  the  poultry-keeper  is  concerned,  for 
his  profit  ;  and  third,  iu  their  artificial  state  iu  or  near 
towns,  in  pens  or  yards,  which  will  chiefly  engage  my 
attention  in  the  present  article.  The  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  feeding  I  must  leave  to  be  detailed  by  those 
who  keep  poultry  in  large  quantities.  Shelter. — Fowls 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  sheltered  situa- 
tion— a  southerly  aspect  is  to  be  preferred — for  they 
enjoy  and  benefit  greatly  by  the  "  warms  in  the  sun,"  as 
well  as  requii-iug  protection  from  its  scorcliing  rays,  and 
a  secure  (storm)  shed  for  rainy  weather.  The  roosting- 
house  and  laying-house,  if  separate,  should  communi- 
cate, that  early  la}'ers  may  have  early  access  to  the 
nests,  and  also  communicate  with  the  storm-shed^  for 
the  fowls  to  run  in  in  security  if  they  should  leave  their 
roosts  early  in  the  morning,  '  The  nests  should  be  nu- 
merous, either  in  boxes  or  baskets,  not  too  deep  but 
roomy,  some  situated  high  some  low,  and  as  independent 
of  each  other  as  possible  ;  each  supplied  with  sweet, 
short,  aud  soft  straw,  and  a  small  nest-egg  or  two  of 
chalk,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  If  the  nests  be  too 
deep  they  break  the  eggs  in  jumping  in  and  out,and  if  the 
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nests  are  not  roomy  setting  hens  have  no  room  to  turn 
easily,  and   consequently  break  the  eggs  hy  not  being 
able  to  get  to  them   softly.     They  then  eat  the  broken 
efirs,  which  gives  them  the  habit  of  doing  so  at  other 
times.     They  should  roost  warm  at  night,  the  perches 
high  from  the  ground  and  of  easy  access  by  means  of 
lower  ones  or  ladders.     Tlie  more  lightsome  the  house 
the  better  for  promoting  dry  ail"  and  a  free  circulation  ; 
besides,  fowls  cannot  see  at  all,  being  quite  stupified  and 
helpless   in   the  dark,  consequently  the   feather   tribe 
always  retire  to  roost  before  the  sun  goes  down.     Shut- 
ters to  the  glazed  windows  are  unnecessary,  except  for 
better  security,  or  to  prevent  fowls  from  leaving  their 
roosts  too  early  in  the  morning,  to  disturb  ticklish  neigh- 
bours, otherwise  they  come  out  almost  as  early  as  day- 
light  begins  to   appear.     The   feeding- places,  if  under 
cover,  so   much   the   better,  as   a   precaution   for   wet 
weather,  and  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  nesls, 
that  the  hens  which  happen  to  be  laying  at  the  time,  or 
which  may  be  setting,  may  not  be  disturbed  and  enticed 
off  their   nest  and   eggs   at   improper    times.     Being 
evidently  natives  of  a  warm  country,  they  are  scarcely 
yet  perfectly  acelamatised   in  our  variable   and  colder 
regions;  although  so  widely  diffused  from  times  immemo- 
rial over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  they  have  retained 
3  peculiar  susceptibility  of  damp  and  chilliness,  most  of 
their  diseases  arising  from  rheum,  or  catarrh — catching 
colds.     The  lungs  of  fowls  are  particularly  tender  ;  the 
finer  the  species,  the  less  is  it  liardy.     Cleanliness. — 
Fowls  being  cleanly  by  nature,  thrive  when  regularly 
attended,  but  degenerate  and  sicken  if  neglected.     In 
an  artificial  state  of  existence,  they  require  to  be  sup- 
plied by  art  with  what  in  nature  tljey  would  obtain  for 
themselves.     For  this   purpose   they    should    have   a 
regular  supply,  in  some  convenient  part  of  their  shed, 
of  sifted  cinders  daily  to  roll  in  and  cleanse  themselves, 
and  which  should  be   often  changed.     This  precaution 
will  keep  them  entirely  free  from  vermin  of  any  descrip- 
tion.    Green  Food. — This  being  quite  as  necessary  for 
health  as  corn,  to  supply  this  i-equh-ement  of  nature, 
they   should   have   daily  a  good  supply  of  (sweet  and 
fresh)   gi-een  vegetables.     Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  En- 
dive are  the  best — Turnip-tops  and  Watercresses— but 
on  no  accouut  any  sour  plants,  which  scour  them,  as 
do  Spinach,  the  cuttings  from  Grass-plats,   and  most 
sorts  of  garden  seeds,  as  their  instinct  does  not  serve 
them  to  chose  the  wholesome  from  the  noxious  weeds, 
more  than  it  does  animals  that  happen  to  stray  into  a 
Clover  field,  or  happen  to  receive  too  large  a  quantity  in 
their   stables.     I  have  known  them  to  burst.      Green 
food  with  fowls  is  an  astringent,  the  very  reverse    of 
what  vegetables  are  with  us.     This  fact  will  not  appear 
so  surprising,  when  it  is  recollected  that  one  takes  them 
raw,   and   the   other  cooked.     A  plentiful  supply   of 
clean  water,  in  daily  well-cleansed  vessels,  and  wliole- 
Eome  food.     Frequent  changes,  and  mixtures  of  Corn, 
improve  the  appetite.     Barley'is  decidedly  theu-  staple 
food  in  this  country;  Indian  Corn,   or  sometimes  Rice, 
mixed  for  a  change.   Oats  occasionally,  but  in  too  large 
quantity,  are   apt  to  scour.     Occasionally  Buckwheat 
and  Hemp-seed,  as  a  stimulant,  mixed  with  the  Barley 
for  a  change,  are  very  beneficial,   particularly  whilst 
moulting.      One  meal  may  be  composed  of  boiled   or 
steamed  Potatoes,  well  mashed  up  whilst  hot,  with  a 
portion  of  Barleyraeal,  or  Oatmeal  for  a  change,  but 
which   must  be   allowed   to  remain   till    cold.     Books 
copying  errors  from  one  another,    make  a  great  mis- 
take in  advising  food  to  be  given  hot.     It  is  unnatural, 
they  have  no  good  cooks  amongst  them  in  their  own 
state  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their  digestive 
organs,  except  when  fattening,  when  they  are  doomed 
soon  to  be  killed  for  table.     Feed  twice  a  day  at  least, 
or  three   times  if  not  too  fattening  ;   morning  early, 
before  the  usual  hour  for  laying,  if  possible  ;  at  noon, 
the   noontide   meal   may  be    the   Potatoes    as    above 
directed,  and  before  sunset — not  later  than  4  o'clock — 
that  they  may  go  to  roost  by  daylight,  or  they  will  go 
without  their  food.     Regularity  greatly  tends  to  health, 
and  disturbance  of  any  sort  is  very  hurtful.    Rice,  occa- 
sionally boiled  in  a  cloth,  greatly  increases  its  bulk,  and 
they  are   very  fond   of  it.     Reaumur  says,   that  great 
economy  is  derived  from  steeping  or  boiling  the  Barley, 
to  increase  its  bulk,  when  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
one-third  less  quantity.      But  I  cannot  speak  of  this 
from  my  own  experience,  nor  can  I  say  that  beneficial 
effects  are  produced  by  giving  them  much  flesh,  raw  or 
boiled.     But  fat,  as  advised  in  books,  produces  scour- 
ings  ;  spiced  or  salted  meats,  and  kitchen  stuffs,  are 
certainly  pernicious  to  their  stomachs.    In  fattening  for 
the  table,  when  they  are  not  required  to  live  long,  or 
show  fine  feather,  this  may  not  be  of  any  consequence. 
Will  some  of  your  practical  correspondents  enlighten 
us  1     They  require  in  pens,  or  small  yards  in  towns,  to 
be  well  supplied   with   grit,   sand,   and   small   gravel ; 
slaked  lime,  and  old  mortar  pounded  is  very  beneficial, 
and  serviceable,  in  assisting  to  make  the  pen  or  yard 
dry.     I  will  add  to  the  above,  that  there  is  no  economy 
in  keeping  poultry  in  towns,  in  small  quantities,  which 
is  always  exceedingly  expensive,  if  well  fed  and  taken 
care  of ;  which,  however,  is  compensated  for,  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  certain  that  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh 
and  newly  laid.     All  calculations  of  expense  must  be 
en-oneous,  there  being  so  many  contingent  expenses. 
As  a  source  of  trade,  much  depends  upon  rearing  the 
best  breeds,  to  be  early  in  the  season,  laying  in  stock 
and  store  at  proper  times,  having  a  ready  sale  for  pro- 
duce, and  to  "buy  cheap,  and  sell  dear."     Diseases  and 
cures  will  next  come  under  consideration. — D.  S.  £., 
Lambeth,  June,  1845. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  lltli  of  June, 
present :  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  Earl  of 
Lovelace  ;  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart. ;  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  D.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  G.  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ; 
F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  R.  C.  Clayton,  Esq.  ;  G.  Cottam, 
Esq.  ;  C.  Cure,  Esq. ;  T.  Dunne,  jun ,  Esq.  ;  R. 
Edwards,  Esq.  ;  C.  Eyi-e,  Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.  ;  J.  C.  Hay- 
ward,  Esq.  ;  E.  Holland,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.  ; 
J.  Kirsopp,  Esq.  ;  R.  Knight,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Knox  ;  Capt. 
Langley  ;  J.  H.  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Macdonald ; 
Col.  Mac  Douall ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  ;  E.  Parkins,  Esq.  ; 
H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  R.  A. 
Slaney,  Esq.  ;  S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  S.  Staffurth,  Esq.  ; 
W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq. ;  C.  Tawney,  Esq.  ;  E.  Thomas, 
Esq.  ;  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq. ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ; 
T.  Tweed,  Esq. ;  J.  Walker,  Esq. ;  W.  W.  Whitmore, 
Esq.  ;  and  G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
De  Tabley,  Lord,  Tabley-house,  NorthT\-ich,  Cheshire. 
Dickiuson,  Joseph,  Westbur.v,  Salop. 
Midgley,  Thomas,  Buersill,  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 
Stephenson,  "William,  Throckley,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Henderson,  Matthew,  Haydonbridge,  Northumberland. 
Watson,  Jacob,  Allendale-to-s\Ti,  Northumberland. 
Wellings,  Thomas,  Muckleton,  Shrewsbury. 
Ireland,  Philip,  Muckleton,  Slirewsbui*y. 
Powell,  Thomas,  Muckleton,  Shrewsbury. 
Osbom,  George,  Glanbrogan,  Llanfechan,  Oswestry. 
Smith,  Sir  Edward,  Acton-Bumell,  Shrewsbm'y. 
Anslow,  "William,  Eyton,  "Wellington,  Salop. 
Baddeley,  "William,  Brutton.  WelUngton,  Salop. 
Trotter,  Robei-t,  Tw}-ford,  East  Giinstead,  Sussex. 
Arden,  Hon.  Richard  Pepper,  Pepper-hall,  Catterick,  Torks. 
Smith,  Charles  P.,  Southi-op-house,  Fairford,  Gloucestershii-e. 
Mansfield,  Earl  of.  Scone-palace,  Perth. 
Greene,  John,  Greenville,  Kilkenny. 
Baker,  Thomas,  Jun.,  Chilton,  Rushyford,  Durham. 
Clark,  Nathaniel,  Jun.,  Urpeth,  Chester-le-street,  Durham. 
Buhner,  Charles,  Hereford. 
Clement,  "W.  J.,  Shrewsbm-y. 
Griffiths,  Thomas  J.,  Bishop's-castle,  Salop. 
Minnett,  "William,  Cmmpwell,  Oswesti-y,  Salop. 
"Wilhams,  Martin,  Bryugwyn,  Oswestl-y. 
Clark,  Thomas,  Jun.,  Derndale,  Hereford. 
Lanwame,  Nicholas,  St.  John's-street,  Hereford. 
Young,  Allen,  Orlingbury,  "Wellingborough,  Northamptonsh. 
-Stallard,  "William,  Blankets,  Worcester. 
Ovei-man,  Henry  Robert,  Weasanham,  Rougham,  Norfolk. 
Dickinson,  Heni-y,  Severn.house,  Coalbrookdale,  Shiifnal,  Sal. 
Beckwith,  Rev.  Henry,  Eaton-Constantine,  Shrewsbury. 
Smith,  Plenry,  "Wilford,  Nottingham. 
Dinning,  John,  Elford,  Belford,  Northumberland. 
Yaughan,    Sir   Robert  "Williames,   Bt.,   Hengwrt,  Dolgelle, 

Merionethshire. 
Smith,  Augustus,  Ashlyn's-hall,  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 
Hoskins,  J.,  Crewkerne,  Somei'set. 
Napier,  Edward  Berkeley,  Pennard-house,  Shepton-Mallet, 

Somerset. 
"Wingfield,  Richard  Baker,  2,  Lowndes-square,  Middlesex. 
Roberts,  John,  New-hall^  Rhuabon,  Denbighshu'e. 
Ferniff,  George,  Frbn,  Odweiftj'y,  Salop. 
Smith,  T.  "W.,  Greenfield-lodge,  Oswestry. 
Daniell,  Frank,  Camborne,  Cornwall. 

The  names  of  1 9  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting,  were  then  read. 

Deep-Draiking. — Mr.  Paekes,  Consulting-Engineer 
to  the  Society,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Park  Farm,  near 
Wrotham,  Kent,  containing  the  results  of  that  gentle- 
man's experience  on  the  point  of  deep-drainage.  Mr. 
Parkes  regretted  that  his  professional  attendance  on  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  prevented  his  being  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing any  inquiries  that  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  might  sug- 
gest. He,  however,  begged  it  to  be  stated  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Spencer  (who  was  considered  to  be 
the  "father"  of  deep-draining  in  Kent),  and  many  of 
liis  neighbours  "who  had  adopted  his  system  of  deep- 
draining,  that  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the 
accuracy  of  every  statement  he  made. 

"  Parh  Farm,  Wrotliam,  Kent,  June  10,  1845. 

"  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  are  advocating 
the  system  of  deep-draining.  Now,  as  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  draining  about  to  be  done  throughout  the 
country,  I  think  the  land-owners  and  farmers  should 
pause  a  little  before  they  go  into  this  work  to  any  great 
extent,  and  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  best  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  doing  it.  Practice  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  me  tohave  the  drains  from  42  to  52 
inches  deep,  and  from  24  to  34  feet  apart,  in  the  strong- 
est clays  ;  and  from  48  to  60  inches  deep,  and  from 
50  to  60  feet  apart  in  soil  of  a  more  porous  character. 
Such  draining  Avill  lay  the  land  perfectly  dry,  and  no 
one  can  conceive  the  benefit  arising  from  deep  drains  as 
compared  with  shallow  ones,  unless  they  have  expe- 
rienced it  both  in  crops  and  tillage.  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  to  you  how  I  have  been  draining  for  these 
last  30  years,  and  what  the  results  have  been.  My  idea 
at  first  was  that  I  could  not  go  too  shallow  ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  put  my  drains  from  20  to  24  inches  deep  ;  but 
finding  very  little  benefit  from  so  doing,  I  was  induced 
in  the  year  1830  to  drain  a  field  3  feet  deep,  that  had 
previously  been  already  drained  only  2  feet.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  the  shallow  drains  became  useless. 
I  then  tried  a  drain  of  4  feet  in  the  same  field,  and  found 
that  this  deepest  drain,  after  rain,  always  ran  the  first 
and  the  longest,  cari'ying  off  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  This  convincing  fact  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  me,  that  for  the  last  15  years  I  have 
been  draining  my  land,  that  was  formerly  drained  2  feet 
deep,  over  again  4  feet,  and  with  the  same  satisfactory 
result  as  in  the  instance  just  cited.  I  put  my  drains 
perpendicular,  that  is  to  say,  up  and  down  the  field,  to 
bring  both  sides  into  action  ;  and  although  I  was  at  first 


much  censured  by  many  for  pursuing  this  plan,  the  same 
parties  are  adopting  it,  being  convinced  by  the  stubborn 
facts  they  have  witnessed  as  my  results.  Before  my 
land  was  deep-drained,  it  had  always  furrows  to  take 
the  top  water  away  ;  now,  however,  I  h.tve  none,  for  by 
taking  the  bottom  water  away,  the  top  will  follow  I 
could  give  you  volumes  of  proof  on  this  subject/  having 
done  a  great  deal  for  landowners  at  several  places.  I 
will  mention  a  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire,  who  came  to 
inspect  ray  drains  last  year,  and  saw  their  good  effects. 
He  wished  me  to  drain  one  of  his  farms :  I  did  so, 
taking  a  man  with  me  who  understood  the  work.  I  met' 
some  fai-mers  there  who  said  I  must  be  insane  to  think 
that  the  water  would  get  through  so  strong  a  soil  into  a 
drain  so  deep  ;  and  yet  I  have  now  the  tenant's  letter 
in  my  possession,  informing  me  that  the  plan  had  per- 
fectly succeeded ;  that  the  deep  drains  ran  like  a  pump, 
and  that  one  of  his  neighbours  had  sent  to  borrow  his 
draining-tools  for  the  purpose  of  making  similar  drains. 
I  should  be  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  yourself,  or 
any  other  gentleman,  and  show  the  benefit  of  deep- 
draining  compared  with  that  of  shallow.  About  3  years 
ago,  the  subject  of  di'ainage  was  brought  forward  at  the 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  when  I  stood  almost  alone  iu 
advocating  deep- draining  ;  it  was  again  introduced  a 
short  time  since,  wlien  many  had  become  converts,  and 
stated  that  they  would  not  lay  their  drain-tiles  shallow, 
even  if  their  landlords  would  give  them  leave  to  do  so. 
— Thomas  Spencer." 

Agricultural  Buildings Mr.  Charles  MileSj  of 

15,  St.  James's-square,  communicated  to  the  Council  a 
paper  containing  a  review  of  building  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  various  plans 
and  drawings  illustrative  of  his  proposed  arrangements  ; 
his  suggestions  having  reference  to  thefoUowing  topics :— . 

1 .  The  internal  and  external  drainage  of  the  land  on 
which  the  farm-buildiugs,  &c.  are  erected. 

2.  The  collection  of  rain-water  in  a  tank. 

3.  The  conveyance  of  liquid  manure  into  tanks  by 
means  of  water-tight  drains. 

4.  The  adoption  of  concrete  walls  where  good  brick 
and  stone  cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms. 

5.  Durable  and  wiiter-tight  asphalte  floors  throughout. 

6.  New  construction  of  weather  and  fire-proof  roofs. 

7.  Application  of  heat  to  water  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  warmth  and  ventilation  to  the  air  in  all 
situations  where  required. 

8.  The  employment  of  horse  or  engine-power  for 
general  purposes. 

9.  Improved  modes  of  separating  and  storing  grain. 
10.  General  arrangements  of  the  farmstead,  and  of  the 

farmers'  and  labourers'  houses  ;  plan  for  carrying 
off  smoke  and  removing  soot ;  new  mode  of  hang- 
ing doors,  so  as  to  allow  ingress  and  egress  with 
ventilation,  but  without  draught. 

In  reference  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  of 
Gatcombe,  near  Minchinhampton,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  laying  down  an  asphaltic  or  bituminous  flooring  in  his 
pigsties,  Mr.  Parkins  informed  the  Council  that  he  had 
found  the  following  composition  very  useful  for  that 
purpose,  namely,  lime  or  pounded  chalk  mixed  with  so 
much  coal-tar  from  gas  works  as  will  leave  the  mixture 
in  a  state  not  too  soft  for  ramming  ;  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  to  bind  the  whole. 
Mr.  Parkins  stated  that  these  materials  not  only 
formed  a  hard  basis  for  pigsties,  farmyards,  &c.,  but 
made  good  walks  on  which  weeds  would  not  grow,  and 
answered  the  purposes  generally  for  which  asphalte  was 
commonly  employed. 

Lord  St.  John  informed  the  Council  that  the  plans 
of  his  farm-premises,  at  Melchbourne,  presented  by  him 
to  the  Society  at  a  former  meeting,  referred  to  an  occu- 
pation of  500  acres  of  land,  about  half  of  which  was 
under  the  plough. 

Col.  Ei.wooD,  of  Clayton  Priory,  near  Brighton, 
favoured  the  Council  with  some  suggestions  in  reference 
to  Captain  Scobell's  plan  of  cottages  at  High  Littleton, 
in  Somersetshire,  presented  to  the  Society  at  the  general 
meeting. 

Chinese  Cabbage Mr.   Langdale,  of  Gower-street, 

Bedford-square,  presented  to  the  Council  some  of  the 
seeds  of  Endive-Cabbage,  from  Chusan,  as  the  only- 
supply  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  been  received 
in  this  country.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Boyd  it  ap- 
pears that  this  vegetable  is  very  prolific,  grows  lofty, 
and  requires  a  warm  aspect ;  being  serviceable  both  for 
the  cottager  and  farmer.  The  Council  referred  the 
trial  of  these  seeds  to  the  Horticultural, Society  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  respectively  report  to  the  Council  the  i-esult  of 
their  cultivation. 

Russian  Turnip. — Mr.  Wells,  of  Botley,  Hampshire, 
presented  specimens  of  plants  grown  from  Russian 
(Swedish)  Turnip-seed  imported  last  year,  and  sown  on 
the  22d  June.  The  Turnips  were  hoed  on  the  25th 
July,  formed  miniature  bulbs  early,  and  soon  completed 
their  growth.  Mr.  Wells  considered  that  on  these  ac- 
counts, this  new  variety  of  Swedish  Turnip  would  be 
found  well  adapted  for  late  sowing.  The  seed-plants 
presented  by  Mr.  Wells  stood  about  5  feet  high. 

GuRNETiSM. — The  Rev.  Daniel  Gwilt,  of  Ickling- 
ham  Rectory,  near  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  reported  to  the 
Council  the  success  with  which  he  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  cultivation  recommended  by  Mr.  Gurney  ;  and  he 
ventured  from  practical  experience  to  recommend  the 
system  most  strongly,  liis  success  under  it  having  greatly 
exceeded  his  expectations.  He  thought  it  might  be 
carried  out  with  great  advantage  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  most  farms  iu  any  district;  but  more  especially  in 
the  sandy   districts    of   Norfolk    and  Suffolk,  wh^e 
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Heather,  Broom,  Larch-trimmings,  &c.,  may  be  had  in 
such  abundance,  and  at  a  small  expense. 

St.  John's  Day  Rye Mr.  Gwilt  also  informed  the 

Council,  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  culti- 
vating a  variety  of  Rye  very  similar  to  that  named  the 
St.  John's  Day  Rye.  It  was  known  to  him  as  the  Giant 
Rye,  and  seemed  from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  its 
qualities,  entirely  to  answer  the  description  given  of  its 
merits,  in  Mr.  Pusey's  communication  to  the  Council, 

Flax  seed.— Mr.  Tayloe,  of  314,  Regent-street,  com 
municated  to  the  Council  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Ryan,  of 
the  Royal  Polyteclinic  Institution,  of  common  Linseed, 
and.  the  seeds  of  the  "Gold  of  Pleasure"  Fla.x.  It 
appears  from  these  results  that  Linseed  gave  82^  per 
cent,  of  a  peculiar  gum,  and  Gold  of  Pleasure  83|  per 
cent,  of  a  mucilage,  which  on  further  analysis  yielded 
61 J  parts  of  a  soluble,  and  22  parts  of  an  insoluble  gum 
The  elementary  analysis  sliowed  the  Gold  of  Pleasure 
mucilage  to  contain  7  p.  ct.  more  nitrogen  than  the  Lin^ 
seed-gum,  and  G  per  cent,  less  oxygen.  Dr.  Ryan  con 
sidered  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Gold  of  Pleasure,  the  excellent  quality  of  the  oil,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  they  contained, 
as  points  greatly  iu  their  favour  for  the  production  of 
oil-caiie  of  a  nutritious  character. 

.VxALYSis  OF  JIanuke. — Mr.  SiiAw  laid  before  the 
Council  the  analysis  made  by  Messrs.  Balmain  .and 
Parnell,  of  the  manure  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Daniel,  Hutchinson,  and  Co.,  of  Camborne,  Cornwall 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  manure  in  question 
consisted  chiefly  of  45  per  cent,  of  silicate  of  lime,  19 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  C8  per  cent,  of  caustic 
lime,  and  3J  per  cent,  of  magnesia  .and  alk.aline  salts, 
Messrs.  Bahnaiu  and  Parnell  remark  :  "  The  efficiency 
of  the  manure  is,  no  doubt,  owing  principally  to  the 
silicate  of  lime  and  the  alkaline  salts.  The  lime  is  use 
ful  alone,  but  the  silicate  of  lime  (and  more  especially 
that  variety  of  it  present  in  this  manure)  is  valuable  as 
a  constant  source  of  lime  and  soluble  silica,  the  lime 
being  progressively  supplied  from  a  latent  source.  The 
silic.ite  of  lime  gradually  yields  both  its  silica  and  its 
lime  to  the  action  of  water  ;  but  until  the  lime  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  silica  it  is  not  active  or  caustic,  and  not 
all  at  once  presented  in  a  caustic  state.  The  alkaline 
salts,  though  so  small  in  quantity,  are  still  important ; 
possibly,  in  many  cases  all  the  more  useful  because 
they  are  so  small  in  quantity,  as  an  excess  of  them  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  dearth." 

Agricultural  Education Mr.   Warrt,  of   Shap- 

wick,  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  place  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Society' 
(on  terms  of  nominal  acknowledgment  only  of  his  pro- 
prietorship) a  school  and  master's  house,  with  a  farm  of 
a  great  varietj'  of  soils  attached  to  them,  for  any  ex- 
periment the  Council  might  wish  to  make  in  reference 
to  the  education  of  those  who  depeud  upon  the  soil  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  TuHNOR,  of  Abbot's  Bromley,  near  Rugeley, 
Staffordshire,  transmitted  copies  of  the  Society's  Tract 
(from  the  journal)  on  Cottage  Economy  and  Cookery, 
and  Mr.  Slacker's  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  small 
farm?,  both  translated  iiito  the  Welsh  language,  and 
printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  extensive  distribution  among 
the  farmers  of  North  Wales.  The  following  directions 
for  the  butter-makiug  Ii.ad  also  been  extensively  circu- 
lated throughout  that  part  of  the  principality. 

Preparing  Butter  for  the  Londo.n  Market. — 
'•  The  following  is  the  most  approved  method  of  making 
a!id  preparing  butter  for  the  London  market,  and  is 
submitted  for  the  advantage  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
tliriHighout  Ireland.  Butter  made  on  this  system,  with 
care  and  quick  diepatch,  will  insure  high  prices  and 
quick  returns.  The  agent's  comment  on  each  dairy's 
butter,  and  improvement,  are  still  going  on.  The  best 
laud  is  old  pa'iture,  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible,  with 
abundance  of  good  water.  The  cows  should  not  be 
heated  or  tormented  in  any  way  ;  housed  at  night,  and 
fed  on  green  food,  and  the  pasture  changed  when  prac- 
ticable. In  mllkiug,  lake  saltpetre  in  the  pail,  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  to  8  qu.oi-ts  of  milk.  The  dairy  should  be 
perfectly  clean,  airy,  of  equal  temperature  (say  50°), 
vei-y  little  light,  and  completely  shaded  from  sun,  by 
trees  or  otb.erwise  ;  and  in  winter  a  stove  may  be  re- 
quired. Strain  the  milk  into  coolers,  sweet  and  dry, 
(never  mix  warm  and  cold  milk,)  keep  it  from  two  to 
four  days,  then  put  the  whole  of  the  milk  and  cream 
into  a  clean  churn,  which  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  pur 
pose,  except  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation.  Boiling 
•water  to  be  added  to  rcaise  the  temperature  to  about  68° 
or  60°,  if  horse  or  water-power§be  used.  The  time  oc- 
cupied is  from  one  to  two  hour.^,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  churn  ;  but  churning  should  not  be  continued 
beyond  the  proper  time.  After  churning  put  the 
butter  iuto  two  bowls  or  pans  of  pickle,  made  from 
pure  water  and  fiue-stoved  salt  (as  common  gives  the 
batter  a  bad  flavour).  It  should  be  well  washed, 
and  the  pickle  changed  frequently,  until  all  milk 
is  extracted,  working  with  the  hand  the  two  pieces 
alternately,  until  the  grain  becomes  quite  close  and 
firm  ;  when  it  is  to  be  cured  with  the  finest  dry-stoved 
salt  and  sugar.  The  proportion  to  be  one  ounce  of  re- 
fined sug.ar  to  one  pound  of  salt,  to  be  well  worked  into 
tie  butter  with  the  hand  ;  but  the  quantity  of  curing 
materials  will  depend  on  the  time  and  labour  given  by 
the  dairy-woman,  iu  working  and  beating  the  butter 
(after  the  salt  and  sugar  are  applied),  which  should 
continue  until  all  pickle  is  driven  out.  The  butter 
should  be  finished  the  diiy  it  is  churned,  and  then  be 
pressed  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  cask.  Tiie  cask 
should  be  _well  seasoned  for  some  days  previous,  with 


strong  pickle,  frequently  changed,  or  hot  pickle  ;  and 
must  be  strong  and  air-tight ;  the  size  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, if  filled  and  sent  off  in  one  week.  If  not  filled 
at  one  churning,  the  butter  is  to  be  covered  with  pickle 
until  the  next ;  but  no  cask  to  contain  more  than  one 
week's  butter.  If  butter  should,  at  any  time,  appear 
pale  iu  colour,  .after  churning  h.as  commenced,  a  little 
grated  Carrot-juice  may  be  put  into  the  milk,  and  will 
not  injure  either  milk  or  butter.  All  butter  should  be 
at  the  place  of  shipping  one  day  prior  to  the  steamer 
leaving,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  going  forward  to  the 
.agents." 

Garden  Allotments. — Mr.  Dean  laid  before  the 
Council  copies  of  the  third  half-yearly  Report  of  the 
Garden  Allotment  Committee  established  in  the  parish 
of  Tottenham  ;  and  such,  he  stated,  had  been  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  system,  that  although  the  past  winter 
was  an  unusually  severe  and  long  one,  no  application 
had  been  made  by  the  labouring  class  for  a  supply  of 
coals  or  other  assistance,  heretofore  usually  gi'anted  in 
the  winter  season  :  a  fact  attributed  mainly  by  the 
committee  to  the  aid  which  the  jioor  had  derived  from 
the  advantages  of  their  garden  allotments. 

Plouguing. — Mr.  Kirsopp,  of  the  Spital,  Northum- 
berland, called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  Richardson,  farm-steward 
to  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Birmingham,  in  liaving  in- 
troduced into  that  neighbourhood  the  plan  of  ploughing 
with  two  horses  and  one  man,  instead  of  with  four,  five, 
or  six  horses,  and  two  men,  as  It  had  been  the  custom 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  presented  to  the  Society  a 
bridle  of  his  own  invention,  intended,  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  leverage,  to  force  open  at  will,  on 
drawing  a  particular  rein,  the  mouth  of  a  vicious  run- 
away horse,  and  thus  stop  his  career. — Mr.  G.  Turner, 
of  B.ayswater,  presented  an  iron  model  of  a  draining- 
machiue  invented  by  himself. — Mr.  Curtis  transmitted, 
on  the  part  of  M.  Guerin-Meneville,  of  Paris,  copies  of 
his  own  work,  and  that  of  M.  Robert,  on  the  subject  of 
Insects  Injurious  to  Agricultural  Crops. — Mr.  S.audars, 
of  Lockers,  Hemel-Hempstead,  communicated  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Statistical 
Returns.  —  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Broad-street-buUdiugs, 
transmitted  papers  on  Flax  Cultivation. 

The  Council  having  ordered  th.auks  to  be  returned  to 
the  authors  and  donors  of  the  various  communications 
then  made  to  the  Society,  adjourned  to  Wednesday  ne.xt, 
the  18th  of  June. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Now  that  the  Exhibition  of  Poultry  at  the  Regent's- 
park  gardens  is  more  perfectly  developed,  we  have  to 
add  to  our  former  notice  of  it  a  few  further  particulars. 
The  following  is  the  award  of  prizes  according  to  the 
classification  which  has  been  adopted  (see  page  374)  : — 
I. — A.  1st  prize  awarded  to  Rev.  G.  C.  GlUett  for  his 
spangled  Dorking  fowls. 

B.  2d  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett  for  his  Surrey. 

C.  1st  to  Miss  L.  A.  Cooper  for  her  old  Sussex  breed 
of  fowls. 

D.  1st  to  T.  Edgar,  Esq.,  for  his  silver  spangled 
fowls.     Ist  to  Messrs.  Baker  for  their  gold  ditto. 

J^.   1st  to  Messrs.  Baker  for  their  black  Spanish. 

F.  1st  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  Polish  fowls. 

G.  1st  to  Jlessrs.  Baker  for  their  fowls  from  China. 
2d  to  Mr.  Nolan  for  his  Malay.  3d  to  Messrs. 
Baker  for  JIadeira. 

/.  2d  to  t!ie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  for  his 
Belvidere  spangled. 
II. — K.  1st   prize   awarded  to   Capt.    Green  for  gold 
spangled  bantams.     2d  to  Mr.  Redmund  for  ditto. 
1st  to  Capt.  Green  for  silver  ditto.     2d  to  Messrs. 
Balcer  for  ditto. 
L.  1st  prize  awarded   to  Messrs.   Baker,  for   their 
feather-legged  Bantams.     2d  to  Mr.  Sims,  for  his 
black   Bantams.     3d  to  Messrs.  Baker,  for  gold- 
hackled  Bantam. 
III. — N'.  2d  prize  awarded  to  Messrs.  Baker,  for  their 
Aylesbury  Ducks, 
O.  1st  to  Slessrs.   Baker,   for  their   Aylesbury  and 
Rouen   Ducks.      2d   to   Mr.    C.   Gillett,  for  large 
common  Ducks. 

GEESE. 
IV. — P.  1st  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Nokan,  for  common 
variety.     2d  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  for  grey  legged. 
H.  2d  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  for  B.arnacle. 
PIGEOXS. 
V. — T.  1st  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Nolan,  for  his  Rouen 
Runts.     2d  to  filessrs.  Baker,  for  Spanish  ditto. 
TURKEYS. 
VII. — AA.  1st  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  for  his 
Spangled  Turkey. 
The  Exhibition  has  much  increased,  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  its  specimens  since  our  former  visit. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Darlhit/lon. — At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Dar- 
lington Farmers'  Club,  held  on  Jlonday  last,  at  the 
ottices  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Land  Agent,  Edmund  Backhouse, 
Esq.,  of  Polam  Hall,  Darlington,  was  [elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club.  The  subject  under  discussion  was, 
"  The  best  method  of  destroying  Coltsfoot,  and  other 
deep-rooted  weeds."  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  meetings,  the 
vice-chairman  presided,  and  on  introducing  the  subject 
observed,  that  Coltsfoot,  he  believed,  was  a  weed  which 
was  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  however  well  certain 
descriptions  of  land  might  be  cultivated  and  cleaned,  yet, 
if  addicted  to   the  growth  of  this  weed,  it  would  fre- 


quently make  its  appearance  in  the  crops,  in  spite  of 
everything  that  could  be  done  ;  and,  therefore,  if  any 
member  present  could  throw  any  new  light  upon  the 
subject,  which  would  assist  in  its  eradication,  he  would 
certainly  render  a  very  desu-able  service  to  the  meet- 
ing. After  an  animated  conversation,  of  a  considerable 
length,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  Coltsfoot  being  a 
perennial,  and  very  deep-rooted  weed,  and  one  which 
the  members  believe  is  prop.agated,  both  by  seed  and  by 
the  division  of  the  roots,  very  small  portions  of  which, 
when  separated,  will  grow, — it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  most  eflectual  mode  known  of  keeping 
down  Coltsfoot,  and  other  deep-rooted  weeds  was,  to 
plough  deep,  and  cultivate  the  land  thoroughly  and  well, 
taking  care  to  gather  off  every  particle  of  the  roots 
which  can  be  found ;  and  in  growing  crops,  or  wherever 
Coltsfoot  makes  its  .appearance  on  the  land,  always  to- 
take  care  to  hoe  it  up,  or  cut  off  the  flower,  to  prevent  it 
from  seeding.  The  following  subjects  were  then  adopted 
for  tlie  next  three  months'  discussion  :— June  23d,  Ou 
the  hoeing  and  management  of  the  Turnip  and  Pot.ato 
crop.  July  21st,  Lime  and  Common  Salt ;  their  uses  and 
application  as  manures,  either  singly,  or  In  combination 
with  other  substances.  August  18th,  The  comparative- 
advantages,  and 'profitable  cultivation,  of  old  Grass 
Land,  as  compared  with  arable  land  of  similar  quality^ 
Worllcy. — At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr. 
Wright  read  an  ess.ay — from  which  the  following  pas- 
sages are  extracted— On   Growing    Swede  Turnips  : 

Upon  the  success  of  this  the  whole  of  the  following, 
crops   have,   in   a   great   measure,   to   depend.      For- 
merly, it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  the  land 
a  rest,   or  n.aked  fallow,  every  fourth  year,  and  even 
now  in  many  districts  where  'I'urnips   may   be   grown, 
with  proper  draining,  this  old  and  expensive  system  is- 
still   carried   on.     The   introduction   of  the   drill   and 
horse-hoe  now  enables  us  to  keep  the   land  equally  as- 
clean  with  a  crop  of  Swede  Turnips  as  when  fallowed, 
and  the  resting  of  the  land  (or  an  equivalent)   is  ob. 
tained  by  the  alternate  sowing   of    green   and    white 
crops,  aud  thus  rendering  the  naked  fallow  both  unne- 
cessary and  ruinous.     The  varieties  of  the  Swede  Tur- 
nip are  so  very  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  list  of  the  whole  ;  I  will,  therefore,  only  name  Sklr- 
ving's,  Matson's,  and  Laing's  improved,  as  being  the 
most  extensively  cultivated.     Too  great  attention  can- 
not be  given  to  the  selection  of  the  seed  ;  and  I  should 
recommend   every   Turnip-grower   to    raise   his   own, 
always  planting  the  roundest,  and  not  the  largest  bulbs, 
with  fine  necks  ;   carefully  avoiding  all  those  with  a 
coarse  and  forked  root,  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
too  great  a  deficiency  in  the  fibrous  part  of  the  root  in- 
dicates a  delicacy  of   growth,  which  must  always  be- 
avoided.      Light   soils  are   the   most   ad<apted   to   the 
growth  of  the  Swede  Turnip,  but  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  draining,  they  may  be  gi'own  on  almost  every 
soil  except  stiff  clays.     TuU  says — "  All  sorts  of  land 
made   fine   by  tillage,   or   by  tillage  and  manure,  will 
serve  to  produce  Turnips,  but  not  equally."     AlthougU 
Turnips  can  be  grown  to  advantage  on  lands  that  vary 
in  their  texture  and  quality,  it  is  always  necese.ary   to 
have  those  soils  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  ae  possible, 
not  only  for  the  growth  of  the  Turnip,  but  .also  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  are  in 
this  state  more  easily  eradicated.     The  usual  practice 
in  obtaining  this  fine  surface  is  gained  by  giving  four 
or   five   ploughings,  with    cross-dragging,  rolling,  har- 
rowing, &c.,  the  first    ploughing   being   given  iu   the- 
autumn,  leaving  the  ground  as  rough  as  possible,  so  as 
to  have  a  greater    surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the- 
wicter's   frost.      Any   further   remarks    on    the    usual 
routine  of  working  or  pulverising  the  soil  will  be  unne- 
cessary, as  it  is  so  generally  known  ;  but  in  clearing  the 
land  of  twitch,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  this    neigh- 
bourhood,   I    strongly    recommend     the    broad  share 
plough,  or  scarifier,  to  be  used  about  4  inches  deep,'  as 
soon  as  the  Wheat-crop  is  taken  off,  and  the  land  har- 
rowed and    dressed    before  autumnal  ploughing.     By 
this  means,  the  broad  share  of  the  plough,  being  kept 
under,  but  still  as  near  to  the  roots  of  the  weeds  as 
can  be,  the  whole  of  them  are  kept  on  the  sur-^ace,  and 
one-half  the  expense  of  cleaning  is,  consequently,  saved, 
and  one  dressing  will  clear  out  the  whole  when  well- 
managed  ;  whereas,  by  the  general  and  present  method 
of  ploughing  first,  the  whole  get  buried,  and  several 
dressings  are  required  before  they  can  be  picked  out.- 
On   some  of  the   stronger  soils,    where   Turnips   are 
grown,  I  often  notice  water    standing  in  large  pools 
through  thewinter;  this  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after 
and  avoided,  as  it  is  certain  to  increase  the  expense  of 
working  the  land,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  Turnip 
in  its  youngest  and  most  precarious  stage.     After  pul- 
verising and  working  the  soil,  the  next  consideratiou  is' 
the  application  of  manure,  to  supply  which  the  greatest 
economy  of  the  fold-yard  manure  is  necessary,  for  it 
has  always  been  found  that  the  Swede  Turnip  grows 
better  with  this  than  any  other  manure.     In  order  to 
save,  and  increase  this  as  much  as  possible,  I  have 
always  found  it  the  best  plan  to  prepare  a  bottom,  or 
foundation  of  soil,  about  12  or  14  inches  thick  (iu  or  .as 
near  the  Turnip-field  as   may  be),  on  which  to  make 
the  manure-heap,  cai-efully  avoiding  any  carting  on  this 
bottom  before  a  covering  of  manure  is  first  tlirown  on, 
as  the  wheels  of  the  carts  will  compress  the  soil  too 
much  to  .allow  it  to  absorb  the  liquid  that  drains  from 
the  manure.     When  the  manure  is  not  wanted  to  be 
used  soon,  as  much  of  it  should  be  carted  on  the  heap  as 
possible  after  securing  the  soil  at  the  bottom  from  the 
pressure   of  the  cart-wheels,  as  this  prevents  the  heap 
from  heating  and  wasting  ;  the  whole  should  then  have 
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a  covering  of  soil  about  3  inches  thick.     About  three 
weeks  before  wanted,  tlie  manure  and   soil   should  be 
turned  over  and  mixed,  when  the  soil  will  be  found  to 
have  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  drainage  and  evaporation 
of  the  heap,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
nure, as  well  as  having  increased  the  quantity  oue-third. 
Unfortunately,   it   generally   happens,   even   after   the 
strictest    economy,   that   most   Turnip-growers   find  a 
scarcity   of  fold-yard  manure,   and   are  compelled   to 
resort  to  bones,  Ivape-diist,  guano,  butchers'  manure, 
and  .ashes,  &c.     The  latter  compost  (costing  about  12s. 
per  acre,  besides   labour  of  turning,  riddling,  &c.,  and 
about  12  loads  of  fold-yard  manure)  I  have  seen  drilled 
on  one  farm  for  16  years  successively,  and  producing 
an  average  crop  of  about  23  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre. 
Another  compost  (easily  made  by  every  Turnip-grower, 
and  now   strongly  recommended)  is  a  mixture   of  the 
refuse  of  whale-oil  and  ashes,  or  common  soil,  applying 
at  the  rate  of  14  gallons  per  acre,  and  costing   10s.  Of/, 
besides  carriage.     This  mixture,  used   with  fold-yard 
manure,  I  have  no  doubt  will  answer  for  the  Swede 
Turnip,  and  I  intend  giving  it  a  trial  this  season.     This 
manure  I  remember  having  seen  applied  to  some  cold 
Grass-land  in  Leicestershii'e,   when,  from  all  appe.ir- 
ance,  the  croiJ  of  hay  was  doubled,  or  nearly  so.     And 
in  referring  to  the  ''  Farmers'  Magazine  "  for  February, 
1843,  I  find  that  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sussex 
Express  Root   Show,   two   samples  of    Swede  Turnips 
among  the  extra  productions  were  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable inquiry  :  one  was  grown  by  R.  Gray,    Esq., 
at  Barcombe,  with  bran  as  a  manure  ;  the  other  by  T. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  in  the  same  parish,  with  oil  as  a  ma- 
nure, &c.     After  going  on  at  some  length,  the  same  re- 
port states,  that  "it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fish- 
oil,  until  it  has  undergone  a  chemical  change,  is  inju- 
rious to  both  seed  and  plant  ;  it  is  consequently  applied 
after   having   been   incorporated   with  wood-ashes,   in 
which  there  is  a  quantity  of  potash  ;  this  immediately 
changes  the  oil  into  soap,  and  the  m.anure,  therefore, 
actually  is  soap,  and  not  oil,  when  thrown  upon  the  land. 
When  wood-ashes  are  not  readily  to  be  obtained,  the 
oil  mixed  with  soda,  dissolved  in  water,  will  produce 
the   change  necessary  for   its  becoming  a  useful  and 
active  manure,  and  may  then  be  incorporated  with  road- 
scrapings,   or   other   materials   to  fit   it  for   drilling." 
Bones  for  many  years  have  been  employed  as  the  prin- 
cipal bought  manure  for  Swede-turnips,  and  such  has 
been  their  success  on  every  soil  on  which  they  have 
been  tried,  that  the  pi'eference  is  generally  given  them 
before  every  other  bought  tillage,  and  particularly  so, 
.■>s  the  following  crops  are  invariably  found  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  them  ;  this  is  more  distinctlj' 
visible  after  a  failing  crop  of  Turnips.     The  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  bones   has  lately  been  tried  in 
Scotland,  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from 
whence  it  appears  that  this  mixture  not  only  increased 
the  weight  of  the  crops  of  the  Swede  very  materially, 
at  a  cost  of  one-third  less  th.an  manures  tried  at  the 
same  time,  but  also  forced  tlie  young  Turnip  into  rough 
leaf,  and  ready  for  hoeing  from  4  to  10  days  before  the 
others.     Rape-dust  by  many  has  been  reported  to  have 
answered  uncommonly  well  for  Swede  Turnips.     The 
quantity  generally  used  is  from  4  cwt,  to  5  cwt.  per 
acre.     There  has  been  a  great  difference  in  opinion  as 
to  the  most  proper  method  of  applying  this  manure  ; 
some  advocating  the  cakes  only  to  be  broken  into  small 
lumps,  whilst  others  very  justly  contend  that  if  ground 
into  dust  it  is  preferable,  as  it  will  go  farther.     The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  it  broad-cast  before  splitting  the  drills, 
as  by  this  means  it  becomes  more  evenly  mixed  with 
the  soil,  which  ought  always  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
most  powerful  manures,  as  many  of  them,  when  drilled 
and  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  seed,  I  have  no 
doubt  destroy  vegetation  instead  of  promoting  it.  Guano, 
another  powerful  manure,  has  recently  been  introduced, 
and  is  perhaps  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
manure  for  this  crop.     The  many  reports  of  the  im- 
mense weight  of  Swedes,  after  an  application  of  from  2 
to  3  cwt.  per  acre,  are  a  convincing  proof  of  its  im- 
portance.    Still  in  a  great  many  instances  I  have  heard 
bitter  complaints   of   its   failure,  and  this  I  attri!)ute 
chiefly  to  the  method  of  applying  it.     Last  year  in  cue 
field,  with  12  loads  of  fold-yard  manure,  I  had  Swedes 
drilled  with  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre — the  guano  mixed 
with  a  fair  cart-load  of  ashes  to  the  2  cwt.     The  land 
was  apparently  in  a  beautiful  state,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  good  crop.     Yet,  throughout  the  whole  field  scarcely 
any  of  the  Turnips  got  into   rough   leaf.     The  same 
occurrence  I  noticed  in  1842,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  owing  to  the  guano  being  in  too  great  a  body,  and 
in  contact  with  the  seed  ;  for  in  passing  through  Went- 
wcu-th  last  September,  I  noticed  a  large  field  sown  with 
Swedes,  and  varying  very  much  in  appearance— a  small 
portion  v/ith  as  good  a  crop  as  I  almost  ever  saw — the 
remainder  very  thin.     On  inquiring  the  treatment,  I 
found  the  guano  was  sown  broad-cast  before  the  drills 
were  split  on  the  better  part,  and  drilled  with  the  seed 
ou  tlie  larger  and  worst  part,  thus  showing  very  plainly 
that  the  most  advisable  and  best  plan  is  to  distribute 
this  manure  evenly  in  the  soil,  and  not  confine  it  in  the 
drills  too  close  to  the  seed.     The  quantity  of  seed  neces- 
sary to  be  sown  mo.y  vary  on  different  soils,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  sow  plenty,  as  the  cost  is  very  triflhig.     Two 
pounds  are,  in  evci'y   instance,  considered   plenty.     I 
would  never  sow  less.     The  time  of  sowing  the  Swede 
Turnip  depends  upon  the  soil  as  well  as  tlie  cllmute.     In 
this  neighbourhood  I  should  recommend  sowing  as  near 
to  the  20lh  May  as  possible ;  as  here   I  have  always 
found  the  earliest  sown  the  best,  whilst  in  Nottingham- 


shire, on  the  south  of  the  Trent,  I  have  invariably  found 
all  Swedes  sown  before  June  were  taken  b}'  the  mildew 
when  about  half  grown.  The  depth  of  drilling  the  seed 
requires  more  attention  than  is  generally  paid  to  it.  In 
a  dry  season,  if  put  in  too  shallow,  there  is  always  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  to  force  the  plant  into  rough  leaf ; 
and  if  drilled  too  deep,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  seed  grow- 
ing or  not  coming  up  evenly.  T  thick  the  most  advis- 
able depth  is  about  an  inch,  not  less.  The  best  system 
of  sowing  is  with  the  drill,  as  upon  this  plan  the  Tur- 
nips, being  in  rows,  are  left  more  evenly,  on  the  hind 
with  the  hand  hoe  ;  and  the  horse  hoe  (with  very  little 
expense)  keeps  the  intermediate  .'pace  between  the  rows 
perfectly  clean.  The  usual  distance  between  the  rows 
is  about  twenty-seven  inches,  as  this  allows  the  cart 
wheels  to  get  between  the  ridges  with  the  manure  with- 
out carting  on  to  the  fine  mould.  Another  advantage 
by  working  on  this  plan  is,  the  manure  being  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill  is  completely  buried,  which  is 
never  the  case  on  the  old  broadcast  system.  The  hoe- 
ing of  the  Swede  Turnips  requires  great  care,  always 
giving  them  plenty  of  room,  and  leaving  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  plants  ;  the  best  distance  to  leave  them 
will  vary  from  10  to  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
where  they  are  drilled  at  about  27  or  28  inches; 
but  instead  of  leaving  the  plants  even  in  dis- 
tance, for  mere  form,  I  would  have  the  strongest,  or 
master  plants,  always  left,  if  nearer,  but  so  that  the 
general  average  be  not  less  than  10  or  14  inches. 
The  proper  time  for  first  hand-hoeing  or  thinning,  is  as 
soon  as  the  Turnips  get  into  rough  leaf.  Many  farmers 
advocate  leaving  much  thicker  the  first  time  over,  as 
the  plant  is  so  very  precarious  in  its  first  growth,  and 
this  is  a  point  that  requires  a  deal  of  judgment,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  &c  ,  because  in  a  dry  season  there  is 
great  risk,  whilst  in  a  moist  one  little  or  none.  The 
horse-hoe  should  always  precede  the  first  hoeing  or 
thinning,  as  it  saves  much  hand  labour  and  the  work 
gets  better  done.  The  after-hoeing  every  farmer  ought 
to  regulate  according  to  the  season  and  state  of  his  land, 
for  if  he  will  make  a  point  of  keeping  his  Turnips  free 
from  weeds,  and  by  frequent  horse  and  hand  hoeings, 
keep  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a  pulverised  state,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  get  set  hard ,  ho  can  never  get  far  wrong. 


Notices  to  Con-espond'^nts. 

Allotments — To  "  Iguoraraus" — If  he  will  address  Mr.  Hood, 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Lahour- 
ing  Classes,  No.  20,  Exeter  Hall,  he  will  be  furnished  by  any 
information  he  may  require. 

EoNES  AND  SiiLPHUKic  AciD — S  S  E — Bones  4  bushels,  acid 
4S  lbs.,  water  sufficient  to  wet  all  the  bones,  say  8  or  10 
gallons,  will  be  sufficient,  and  dry  after  two  or  three  days 
with  turf  ashes  ;  12  bushels  of  the  latter  will  he  abundant, 
and  the  whole  will  make  a  sufficient  dressing  for  an  acre. 

Ch.\ecoal  Bust — Ignoramus — It  is  one  of  the  very  best  things 
you  can  use  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure,  and  thus  apply 
it  to  the  land.  We  have  just  emptied  a  tank,  S  feet  in  diameter 
and  9  feet  deep,  upon  a  beap  of  impei-fectl j  burnt  aslles  stand- 
ing upon  about  30  square  yai'ds,  and  the  ashes  have  taken  all 
the  water  up — none  has  run  from  it :  we  attribute  this  ab- 
sorbent power  to  the  charco.al  it  contains.  Three  or  four  cart- 
loads of  charcoal  dust  per  acre,  thus  saturated,  would  be  a 
powerful  dressing. 

Pounding — Justus — We  can  only  say  that  the  custom  in  our  part 
of  the  country  sanctions  the  apparent  injustice  of  which  you 
speak.  The  pound-keeper,  however,  is  bound  to  supply  the 
animals  with-food,  sntEcient  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  his  keeping.  We  are  unable  now  to  give 
legal  advice,  and  do  not  know  the  date  or  title  of  the  Act 
now  in  force  on  the  subject. 

Erkat.v — At  pape  391,  col.  a,  in  line  18  from  the  top,  for  "  It  is" 
read  "  Is  it"  ;  and  at  page  393,  col.  b,  in  line  55  from  the  bot- 
tom, cancel  tlie  words  "  breeds  of  the". 
V"  As  usual,  many  communications  have  aiTived  too  late. 


of  English  grown  Melons  may  also  be  obtained  at  pretty  reason, 
able  prices.  W.alnuts  and  other  nuts  remain  much  the  same 
as  last  week.  Tegetables  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  plentiful, 
and  are  generally  speaking  good  in  quality.  Peas  are  yet  sup- 
plied but  scantily  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  they 
are  brought  from  Cornwall  in  considerable  quantities,  which 
has  h.ad  the  effect  of  bringing  down  the  prices  ;  the  best  sam- 
ples stm  fetch,  however,  about  ISs.  per  half  sieve.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  are  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  week. 
Caulitiowers  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  as  are  also  Cabbages  ; 
the  latter  are  slightly  reduced  in  price.  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  are  plentiful,  and  the  supply  of  French  Beans  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  are  clieap  and  good,  and 
Salading  of  every  Idnd  is  abundant.  Among  Cut  Flowers  there 
is  a  fine  display  of  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Cacti,  Heliotropes,  Carnations,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Moss, 
Provins,  and  China  Koses. 

FRUITS. 
Pinfl  Apple,  pprlb.,  6su 
Grapes,  Hothouse, 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  9.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 

BesiScots,Herefords,&o- 4s    8to4sl0  |  Beet  Lonjf-wools     -        -    4a  6to  4b  S 
Best  Short  Home  •    4    4      4    8  1  EwesHnd  secoad  quality    d    0      4     4 

Second  quality  BeastB    -    3    4      4    0  I  Lambs      -        -        -        -5460 
Calve*       -       -        -        -    4    0      5    0     Pi«a  -        -        -        -3444 

Beat  Downs  &Half-bredfl     4    8      5    o| 

BeaBte,  2304;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  20,500;  Calves,  160;  PleH.280. 
Our  supply  of  Beef  ia  very  short,  and  there  is  a  great lide  in  price;  In  some 
instances  the  clioicest  Scots  have  made  5^.  per  Slbs.  Sheep  are  iinusnalJy 
sisaice,  and  readily  disposed  of  at  (jur  quotations,  and  finme  of  the  vry  best 
qualiiiea  have  made  a  little  over.— Good  Lamb  ia  not  very  plentiful,  and 
maintJiins  its  price;  there  Is  still  alav^^e  supply  of  middlinp  quality,  which 
are  a  heavynale  althouj^h  rather  impioved  in  price. -Votl-trade  is  moie 
active,— Pork  ia  Jieavyi 

Fkidat,  June  13. 

We  have  a  good  show  of  Beef  lo-day,  in.Jiidinjf  some  very  fine  cattle  from 
HnUand  and  many  Scots,  The  trade  is  fully  4d.  ppr  stone  wurse  than  on 
Monday  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  difficulc  to  realise  4a,  8d.  to-day  than  it  was  5s. 
ou  Miinday  f.ir  the  chLiccfl!  Sco;e.  Best  Short  Horns  hardly  mahe  4i  6J.- 
Mutton-trade  i»  also  considpr.ibly  worse;  the  best  Drwns,  however,  of  which 
there  are  very  tew,  still  make  nearly  5b.  ;  beat  Long-wools  about  4s.  Cd.  We 
have  mostly  L'weSj  which  make  about  4s.  2d. —  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
Calves;  trade,  worse;  the  best  Veal  scarcely  makes  4s.8d.-Pork-tradeis  very 
bad,  (he  weather  beinj;  ho  warm. 

Beasts,  1037;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,320;  Calves.  445;  Pigs,  SIO. 


«1,   VVpi 


i.A>*1d. 


POTATOES.— SouTHTVAiiK,  "Watekside,  June  9. 

The  firal  tivn  daya  of  tho  past  week  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  and 
our  last  quoimions  were  barely  supporied,  but  the  last  tnur  days  the  weather 
was  very  cold  with  rccasional  storms;  and  thewind blowing  stormy  from  the 
south  pi-pvented  arrivals  from  the  nonliorn  districts,  yet  there'wae  s  une 
ariivals  from  Yorkfihine  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Channel  Xshmds  and  Devon- 
but   the   quantity  was  inconsiderable,  in  cojisequence  ot  wlii 


was   a  cntiderabli 

Piitih  Reds. 

\'ork  Redfl         .        -        . 

Perth 

Fifeshire  .        .        . 

Early  Devons 

Late  Devono       .        .        . 

Cornwall  -        .         . 

Jersey  Bluea     -         .        ^ 

—        Whitei 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites  • 
-^  —        Kldneya 

Di  tch  Whites     - 


clearance  made 
70b  to  80s 


ny  samples,   especially 

Wlsbeach  Kidneys   -  -    6r 

—  Blues       -  -    40 

—  Whites     -  -     4C 

—  Re/^enta    -  •    — 
Gueineey  BlucB          -  -60 

—  WhitHB       -  .    - 
York— Prince  Kegenta  -    b: 

—    Bluea         -        -  -    _ 

Irith  Whites       -        .  ..    _ 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  13.— The  market  has  been  w6ll 
supplied  during  the  week  with  most  articles  ;  but  trade  is  not 
very  brisk.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  more  plentiful,  and  continue 
to  improve  in  quality  J  and  Pine-Apples  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand — they  are  cheaper  than  they  were  last  week.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  scarce,  particularly  the  latter.  Green  Goose- 
berries are  more  plentifully  supplied,  and  Currants  are  also 
becoming  more  abundant.  Oranges  are  tolerably  good  in 
quality  ;  but  they  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  in  consequence 
a  little  advanced  in  price.  Straivberries  arc  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  Cherries  ai'e  pretty  well  supplied,  but  they  do  not 
meet  with  a  ready  market.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  excel- 
lent quality  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  good  specimens 


—  Portueal,  per  lb. ,  U  to  4* 
Peaches,  per  drz.,  Cs  to  20s 
Nectarines,  per  dcz.,  Ci  to  20a 
ChiTries,  per  lb.  Gi  to  15s 
Apples,  D<!^a  ,  per  bush-, 9t  to  15» 

—     Kitchen,  7j  to  9s 
Pears,  Dcss.,  per  hf-sv.,  6s  lo  9i 

—  Baking,  per  ht.-sv.,  2i  to  2s  fiJ 
Melons,  is  to  Ss  each 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  Gd  to  Ij 
Apricixs,  green,  per  pottle,  la  edto2s 
CurrantS;  green,  pv.r  ht.-sv,,9s6dto3sijd 
Gooseberries,  green.p.  hf.  sieve,?sti3j 

VliGfiTABLES, 


Chesnutfl,  per  peck,  6i  to  8s 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  1S»  t>i  Eflj 
Granules,  per  dnzen.  Is  to2i  Gd 

—  per  100,  ta  to  IBs 

—  bittet,  per  100, 14*  toSOi 
Lemuns,  .rerdoaen.  Is  w2t 

—         per  100,  Cj  to  Hi 
Almond.'),  per  peck,  6s 
hweet  Almonds,  perlb-,  5m  6d  to  3« 
Cob  Nuis,  per  100  lbs.,  laoa  to  lfiO» 
Nuts,  Baicelona,  24» 

—  Brazil,  20* 

—  Spanish,  an 

—  Cob,  lfi» 


CahbngPB,  per  doz.,  Oi  to  '«  6d 

—  red,  per  doz.,  4s  to  12s 

—  plants,  per  doz.  bnch.,U6(Zto2j6d 
Broccoli,  per  bundle.  Is  to-is 
Cauliflowers,  per  dnz.,  3s  to  13j 
French  Beans,  per  lOO,  2s  t..  3s  -Id 
Sorrel, perhf.-Bievejfid  lo  Od 
Jerufal.Artichok,  p.  hf.-av.,  2s  to  St 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  -JOs  to  90s 

—  cwc  ,  2s  to  6s 

—  bushel,  IsGdto  3s 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2*  to  2a  Cd 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  4d  to  6d 
~~        New,  per  Jb.,  Gi  to  IsSd 

Turnipa,  per  bch..  3d  to  8d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  2s  to  6s 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  8s  to  24j 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  4il  to  Is  6d 
Peas,  per  hf.  sv.,  l?s  to  18s 
Asparagus,  per  bundle,  93  to  7s 
fJoree  Radish,  per  bundle,  U6d  to Gs 
Cucumbers,  per  biace.  Is  to  C» 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  Is  Gd 
Parstiip3,  ppr  dnz..  r.d  to  l,  6d 


Leeks,  per  doz.  i  2s  to  3f 
Garlic,  perlb.,  8il  to  lOd 
Ooione,  per  bunch,  3d  to  1*^ 

—  large,  per  bushel,  lOs  ic  15* 

—  Spanish,  ppr  doz.,  Is  6d  to  4« 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  ecure.  Cab.,  ed  to  Is  6d} 

—  —        Cos,  Od  to  Is  6d 
Celery,  perbunch.  Is  luSi 
Radishes,  per  do7.  hands.  Gd  to  1^ 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  id  to  9d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Basil, green,  perbunch,  Gd  to  Qd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   sd  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Bd 

Th  /  me,  per  bunch,  id  lo  Gd  3 
^Vaterc^esa,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  4ifto6i 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve,  Gd  to  la 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
mint,  per  bunch,  2'/  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  9d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  8d  to4d 
Basil,  per  bunch,  &d 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  S(j  Trusses^ 
Sjiithfield,  June  12. 

Prime  old  Meadow  1  New  Hay        95b  to —s  I  Clover     JlOa  to  12rs 

"f^y  UOa  to  USj  I  Interior  Hay    93     105    |  Straw        88  44 

John  Coopbb,  Saletmaa- 

Cumberland  Makket,  June  .12. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  JHstoiaOs  l  Superior  CloverllGs  to  126s  I 
■'"""■  " 'interior        „    105        110      StiawSSj  t043a 


New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hnv 


80         OJ    I  New  Clover 

JoanuA  Baebb,  Uay  Salesman* 
White  CHAPE  I,,  June  13. 

lOSsto  llEsl  Old  Clover      110Btol263l 

I  New  Clover       —  —     Straw      34j  to4?i 


_70  I 


HOPS,  Friday,  Jmie  13.         i.  ^^ 'j 

The  accountp  from  the  planrations  continue  to  speak  of  an  increase  of  both 
fly  and  hce,  whiih  causes  a  much  greater  inquiry  fur  Hop»  of  all  kinds. 
. Patteuduw  &  Smith,  Hop  Factors. 

MARK-LANE7~Monday,  JuueX" 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and  Suffijlk,  was 
small  this  morning,  and  sold  at  the  prices  of  this  day  week ; 
free  Foreign  was  not  inquired  much  after,  and  is  unaltered  in 
value;  a  parcel  of  Dantzic,  good  mixed  in  bond,  was  sold  atiSs. 
per  qr.  ;  the  accounts  from  the  Baltic  Markets  come  higher— in 
Stetting,  Wheat  was  difficult  to  purchase  at  32s.  to  Jls.  per  qr., 
f.o.b.  ;  and  in  Dantzic,  395.  Sd.  had  been  paid  for  CI  lbs.  mixed 
for  Russia. — There  was  not  much  doing  in  Barley,  but  our 
quotations  are  maintained. — Beans  and  Peas  are  each  very 
scarce,  and  fully  Is.  dearei'. — Oats  meet  a  fair  sale  on  the  terms 
of  this  day  se'nnight. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  S.      S.  S.      3. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      ,        .     VVlilte  44    60 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —    — 

Bailey,  MallioK  and  diftillioK  253to29s  Chevalier  30    S2 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  20    23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20     E3 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  20    22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 64    60 

Hertford  and  Essex 63    65 

Hye 29    32 

Bears,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     32  to  38        Tick  82    S9 

Pii,'eon,  Heligoland      .    39  to  44       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White  ....    .^s  to  ?0       Maple  36    39 

Friday,  June  13. 
The  arrivals  of  Wlieat  during  the  week  have  been  good,  and 
the  value  of  all  descriptions  remains  nominally  the  same  as  on. 
Monday,  with  a  limited  extent  of  business. — In  Barley,  Beans,  or 
Peas,  we  observe  no  alteration. — Having  a  very  small  supply  of 
Oats,  dealers  refrain  from  purchasing,  and  there  is  consequently 
little  doing. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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Grey 
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nutifl! 


3  per  Quarter- 

—  10      .         .        . 

—  17      .        .        . 
— I         24      .         .         . 

—  31       .  .        . 
June        7     •       ,        . 

ti  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver, 

ForM^n  Grain 


Wheat. 
ibslld 


Barley 

Rts  6d 


Oata. 
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Beans. 
36s  Id 
37     1 


SO     2  I 


Peaa.l 
36f  id 
36  10 

36  83 

37  og 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  ihc  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
yix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  7- _ 


SEEDS,  June  13. 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per   cwt 

Clover,  lied,  Enj-Iiiih 

—  —     Foreign 

—  IVliito,  Fn^llsh     - 
^  —      Foreign 

Coriander    ,        .        .        . 
Hempseed  .     per  last 

Linseed        -         -       per  qr 

—  Baltic"    -        .       - 

—  Crtkes.EnK.  perinoo  11/    oiuio 


per  qr    ']4n  to  SOsi  LinseedCakes.Forelpn.p.ton  71 10sto9/ 
""  "        '"     Elustard,  AVhite  -  p.b-ish.      lOs      14e 

—  Superfine    ,,       -     12        16 

—  Brown         ,,        -     12        16 
Rnpeseed,  English,perlaot    £61       801 
Rape  Cakes         ■     perton    —       » 
SaiiiToin       -        -        .        ..     ^        v- 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.buuh.    4  6  ] 

—    Foreign  -         .        -      3  5  ; 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     18        23," 
Turnip  {too  variable  for  quotation). 

K(NOBVOTir>    AfT-     I    *v. 


WOOL. — British,  Friday,  June  G. 

Our  Market  continues  Jirm,  bo-h  in  demand  and  price.  Theunremunerat- 
ins  prices  of  Y/irns  is  still  a  matter  of  complaint  wi'h  the  manufacturers,  and 
while  this  exists  we  cannot  e:tpect  any  material  advance  in  the  prices  of 
Wools;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of  Wools  on  the  Market  hears 
such  proportion  lo  the  consumption  as  will  prevent  a  decline  in  the  price  if  the 
new  clip.  Jamiis  Pkrrin,  Wool  Broker. 


ENGLISH  TIMBER  ANB  BARK.— June  10. 


Round  Timber,  per  load. 
Oak       .         .       6/  lOs  to  8/   Oa 
Ash      .        .50  7  10 

Elm      .         .80  40 

Beech  .      2  10  3    0 

Lime 


Pkink,  perfootc 
39  Od  to  6a  3d 


1     6 


Oak  Bark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.,  hatohed),  lil.  to  16/. 


Inch  board,  p.  ft.  supP, 
.  4jd  10  Sd 


H 
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TO  XOBLEilEN",  GEXTLEMEX,  FLORISTS,  &  OTHERS. 
"J\/IESSRS.  PROTHEUOE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
-L»J-  stmcted  by  the  Executrix  of  the  late  C.  FAntEV,  Esq.,  to 
submit  to  pubUc  competition,  hy  auction,  on  the  Premises,  32, 
Kenuingtou-street,  AS'alworth,  the  first  week  in  July,  the  verv 
I'c  nml  v;ilu;ible  Collection  of  CACTI  and  other'Succulent 
rhmts,  wliich  liavc  been  collected  at  a  very  great  expense. 
Also  ;t\vo  uewly-ei-ected  Greenhouses,  Hot-water  Apparatus, 
Tits,  several  two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Haud-lights,  a  Bed  of 
rare  Tulips,  choice  Auricula,  Tujip  Sta^'e,  and  iron  Hoops,  an 
excellent  8umnier-house.  Iron  Roller,  a  Quantity  of  Box-edgiug, 
Garden  rten^ils,  &e.  May  bo  viewed  three  days  prior  to  the 
sale.  \vhL'n  Cat'ilogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  SJcedsmen, 
of  Jlr.  Fkyeii,  Clarendon  Nursery,  Camber\\-ell,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 


WIXDIXG-UP  SALES.    . 
DAHLIAS,  GERANIUilS,    FUCHSIAS,  VERBENAS, 
AND    OTHER    PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  be";  to  inform 
their  Mends  and  the  public,  that  the  last  "Sales  of  the 
season,  at  the  Mart,  arc  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  184'),  and  two 
following  days,  at  12  o'clock  each  day,  when  splendid  collec- 
tions of  the  choicest  plants  will  be  submitted  to  competition, 
containing  all  the  best  varieties  ;  not  a  few  new  ones,  ilay  be 
viewed  the  moraing  of  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Slart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


IMPORTANT  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  EXHIBITORS  OF 

PLANTS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on 

J-  Thursday  next  the  19th  inst.,  at  V2  o'clock,  on  the  premises, 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  ^'hite  Hart  Hotel,  Uromlev.  Kent, 
Mr.  PAWLEY'S  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIMEN, 
STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS, 
toi^' ether  with  foiu-  excellent  Plant  Vans,  for  one  and  two  horses; 
I  Exhibitors  arc  respectfully  reminded  that  many  of  tliese 
miuchless  specimens  will  not  only  enrich  the  finest  Collections, 
but  would  be  found  to  be  foi-midable  opponents  in  the  hands  of 
rivals.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded,  post-fi-ee,  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  may  be  had  at  the  principal  Seed-shops,  and  the 
Offices  of  the  Gardcneys' Gazette  and  Gaydcncrs'  Chronicle, — G. 
Glen.vy,  -2,  Tavistock-street,  Strand. 

AMERICAN  SEEDS  AND  HOPS. 

FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  Mouuraent-yard,  on  Mon- 
d:iv,  Itlth  June,  1S15.  at  12  for  1  o'clock  preeiselv,  3i  casks 
AMERICAN  PINE,  ASH,  BEECH,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  ; 
and  100  bales  AMERICAN  HOPS.  To  be  Viftwed  at  Jlonu- 
nunt-yai-d,  the  Saturday  previous  and  Morning  of  Sale,  and 
Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  same  time  of 
ExELisG  tt  Hunt,  Brokers,  Monument-yard  &  Pudding-Iane_ 


FOR  PUBLIC  SALE,  at  39,  Mincing-lane,  on 
Mondav  the  IGtli  June,  at  3  o'Clock  preeiselv,  icithof.t 
rcs':n:e,  to  scftU?  a  disjmt-j,^  about  300  tons  of  GUANO',  of  three 
qualities,  per  Fair  Ai-cadian,  from  Ichaboe,  now  discharging  in 
the  "West  India  Export  Dock. 

H.  S.  Floud  &  Co.,  Brokers,  39,  Mincing-lane. 


PATENT  HAND  PIPE  AND  TILE  DRAINING 
MACHINE,  invented  by  AVilliam  Bullock  "U'eesteb, 
Esq.,  of  Hounsdomi,  near  Southampton.  This  machine  is 
made  entu-ely  of  ii'on,  weighs  about  S  cwt.,  occupies  a  small 
space,  is  very  simple,  easily  moved  between  the  hacks,  turned 
by  a  man  or  boy,  and  niU  make  tiles  or  pipes  of  any  shape, 
size,  thickness,  or  length,  of  the  most  perfect  description.  It 
lias  two  receptacles  for  clay  ;  wliile  the  tiles  are  being  forced 
out  of  one  side  the  other  is  tilled,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  the 
piston  acting  both  ways,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
tlie  confinedaii"  does  not  injure  the  tiles,  therefore  requires  less 
cai'e  in  filling.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  used  as  a  pug-mill, 
freeing  the  clay  from  all  stones  and  roots,  and  in  the  winter 
season  Avill  be  "found  sei-viceable  for  preparing  clay,  and  other 
pm'poses,  on  a  farm.  By  the  simple  cutting  apparatus,  each 
tile  is  made  exactly  the  same  length. 

One  of  the  raacliines  may  be  seen,  vnth  specimens  of  tiles,  at 
the  Polrtechnic  Institution,  Regeut-street,  or  in  constant  work 
at  the  Inventor's  Tile-yard,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton, 
Tvhere  any  fiu'ther  information  can  be  obtained,  by  application 
to  the  foreman,  John  Ives,  or  by  letter  to  the  Inventor. 

Webster's  Draining  Levels  manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  Cox, 
Optician.  12S,  Holboni  Hill. 


HORSE  HAY-RAKE. 


T|  A\ -MAKING  SEASON.-Mrs.  Marf  Wedlake, 
i  A  wmow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  the  Fah-kytes  Ori- 
ginal Iron  Works,  Horaehurch,  Essex,  and  118,  Fencliurch 
Sti-eet.  opposite  Maj-k  Lane,  London,  begs  to  renUnd  A  ATeiU 
tunsts  she  continues  making  that  most  useful  Inrpleme^nt  for 
SS  ^^t  \^'^  husband  obtained  a  patent,  and  received  a  SU^r 
Medal  at  the  Derby  Show,  the  Double-action  Hay-maker  si 
much  a(Wed;  also  the  Horse  Hav-rake  ;  they  m^y  bTiu 
spected  daily  at  the  City  Repository  for' AgicuTtm-al  and 
Colomal  Implements  US,  Fenchurch-street,%pposRe  Mark 
Lane,  London.  ^-BTopreventdisappointmentattliis  season 
an  early  apphcation  for  these  Implements  is  soUcited  ' 


ORNAMEXTAL  WIRE-AYORK. 

GB.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms,  31)0,  Oxford-street,  their  Jarge  st*>ck  of  ORXAMEXTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS.  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conscrvatoiy,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,'  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  Improved 
WATER-POT,  with  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  %rith  screw 
joint=,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots, 
ttc.     In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lingiiam, 
BnoTiiERS,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatut^ss,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  iVn-  llortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — Geobge  and  J.  Deane,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  40,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


MEEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic, 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.— The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  bciii'g  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  while  x*ough,  red,  and  moist  sltzns  speedily*  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  featm-e  is  that  of 
repressing,  mthout  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  ti-uly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspii-ation.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  .-iub- 
ject  to  the  enervating  influence  of  ti'opical  heat,  ^vill,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resoi-ting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  mil  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
pei-fumers,  chemists,  itc,  in  boxes  price  Ss.  Gd.  and  7^^  lid.  each, 
and  wholesale  hy  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London,  Country  agents 
requii'ed. 


T>EE-HiVES. — All  persons  desirous  of  Cultivating 
AJ  that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the^  Honey  Bee— are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Keigbijodb 
&,  Son,  that  they  have  in-epared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  then-  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  theii*  collection 
consists  of  "  Xutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c.,  from  eitlior  of  wliich  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injm-y  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  \rith 
satety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  tlie  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  \rith 
di-awings  and  prices,  wHl  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holborn,  London. 

"Nutt  on  Bees"  f-3th  Edition)  now  published. 

Now  ready,  price  4s.  brf., 
O   U     R    A    L       CHEMISTRY. 
^*^  By  EdwArd  Solly,  Esfj.,  F^R.S., 

Experimental  Cliemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
&c.  &c.   &c. 
Eatracts  frvm  the  Introduction: — 
"A  knowledge  of  the  chemiced  composition  uf  soils  and- the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  which  the  latter  act ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  those  substar.ccs  which  plants  require,  pointa  out  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  t!ie  soil,  by 
manures,  those  substances  wliich  plants  remove  from  it." 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
to  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  substan'-es,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  various  sources  oi 
manure  at  liis  disposal,  and  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  kno\vledge,  would  otherwise  be 
lost." 
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DINGLE'S  DIBBLING  MACHINE.  — Registered 
in  pursuance  of  the  Designs  Copyright  Amendment  Acts^ 
6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  6-5,  Xo.  469. 

WILLIAM  E.  KEXDLE  and  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  have  pur. 
chased  the  sole  riiiht  and  license  for  manufacturing  and  dis- 
posing of  this  Valuable  Machine,  and  t^HI,  in  tlie  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  be  in  a  position  to  execute  orders  for  it. 

The  Machine  is  so  consti-ucted  that  the  soil  cannot  choke  it, 
and  it  can  be  worked  successfully  in  any  soil  at  any  season  ; 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Prospectuses  will  soon  be  ready,  in  tlie  meanwhile  all  com- 
munications must  be  addressed  to  "U'llLlAil  E.  Sendle  tfc  Co., 
Plymouth. — June  14. 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BT  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROTAL  LET- 
TERS   PATENT. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CR06G0N,  of  2,  Ingium-court, 
pEXCHrEcH-STKEET.  LosDoK,  begs  to  Call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  the  Trade,  and  the  Public,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING. 
as  improved  by  the  orijrin.il  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  "bv  manv  Members  of  the  Royal  Apricnltural  So- 
cieties of  England,"  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  New  Com- 
mittee Rooms^  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  covered 
Tvith  it :  and  it  has  been  used  for  several  vears  at  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTCRAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 

This  Felt  is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  market,  being  principally  made  of  Hair,  and  satu- 
rated entirely  with  Asphalte,  ^^ithout  any  miitm-e  of  Pitch, 
Tar,  or  Rosin,  and  is  consequently  much  more  durable,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  gnaranteed  to  be 
the  onlv  "  Patented  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING,  is  per- 
fectly impervious  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Frost,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  climates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity,  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  Durabihty,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
perfectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  with  so 
much  facility  by  Farm  Servants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  has 
been  used,  the  follo\\'ing  may  be  mentioned: — For  Roofing 
Churches,  Houses,  Cottages,  Terandahs,  Fai-m  Buildings, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  and  every  description  of  Building,  in 
lieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  ic,  and  for" lining  Granaries  and 
Stories  {as  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it),  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  "Walls  and  "Wooden  Buildings,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from  Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covering  Conservatories,  and  Garden 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  (irom  its  impeniousnes-=;  to  frost)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  ic,  and  for 
Thatching  Com  and  Hay  Ricks,  making  a  permanent  cove-^"" 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  effecting  an  annual  saWng  ui 
Straw  ;  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  poi-tability  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  Id.  per  Supei-fieial  Foot,  or  dd. 
the  S'-^uare  Yar<l,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thp.tcb,  Arc.  I  here  is  also  a  very  great  sa\-ing  in 
the  wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  nor  does  it  re- 
qxjire  nearly  so  much  fall  or  descent ;  and  there  is  a  further 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  can-iage  and  labour — in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  can  be  roofed  in  mth 
the  Felt  in  a  few  hours  ;  nor  is  it  hke  slates,  tire,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Felt  can  be  manufactured  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  ^%-ide,  and  parties  sending  to  No.  2,  Isgram- 
coDET,  Fexchcech-stbeet.  Londox,  can  have  it  cut  off  from 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof. 

Thos.  Jxo.  Croggox. 

*-'  There  is  no  other  Patent  A?phalte  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

METCALFES  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMTRXA  SPOXGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  tlie  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is,  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  tliii'd  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  i\'ith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  haii'.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerhil  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Cenuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  diu-ability,  by  means  of  dii-ect  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  pai^es'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  Ixixury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holles-screet. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's/' adopted 
by  some  houses. 

R-\WING-ROOM    CLOCKS.— A.  B.  SAVORY 

and  SOXS,  Xo.  9,  Comhili,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of 
England,  invite  attention  to  a  splendid  variety  of  rosewood, 
china,  bronze,  and  ormolu  Clocks  :  they  go  for  eight  days,  and 
strilce  the  hours  and  half-hours.  Price  four  guineas,  seven 
guineas,  and  ten  guineas,  each,  and  upwards.  The  performance 
is  warranted.  A  Pamphlet,  with  detailed  list  of  prices,  and 
illustrated  with  sketches,  may  be  had  on  application,  gratis,  or 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  postage  free,  in 
answer  to  a  paid  letter. 

ATENT   ELECTRO  -  PLATED   AND   GILT 

ARTICLES  in  everv  varietv,  at  the  Establishment  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKIXGTON  <t  Co.,  West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
comer  of  J eraiyn -street ;  City — 15,  Jloorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only, 
wliich  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  tk  Co.,"  under  a  croivn. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 

SUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30s.  to  40s., 
extra  quality  50.'.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35j.  to  455., 
extra  quaUty,  50*.  to  60s. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  IGs.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  12.*.,  rich  satin,  85.  6d.  to  I6s. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12*.,  I85.,  and  21?.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  6d. 
to  ISs. ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  ofiice  or  study  coats  9s.  Gd. 
to  15s. ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth,  dl.  3s.  ;  extra  quality 
31.  10s.  to  il.  4s.,  at  FisHEE  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
TVilUam-street,  City,  ten  doors  from  Loudon  Bridge. 


Now  readv,  price  4s.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FOR^IATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Gabdeneks'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


CONTENTS. 
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Demy  Svo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  ETANS,  Whitefriars. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS— Now  readv,  priceSs. 

ON  FARM  BUILDINGS,  with  a  few  Observations 
on  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Illus- 
trated with  Plans  and  Drawings  of  the  Homestead  at  "West 
Peckham,  by  ViscorNX  Tokeington. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.;  Hall  and  Smith,  Maidstone,  and 
aU  Booksellers. 

Pubhshed  this  day,  8vo,  cloth,  price  IO5.,  by  Hodges  &  Smith, 
Grafton-stroet,  Dublin,  a  Practical  Treatise  (with  several 
woodcuts),  on  the  general  Cultivation  and  Management  of 

ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS,  with  a  Monthly  Ca- 
lendar of  work  necessary  to  be  done,  and  an  Alphabetical 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  species,  with  par- 
ticular directions  for  their  Growth  and  Flowering.  By  J.  C. 
Lyons,  Ladiston,  MuUingar. 

To  be  had  of  G.  Ttbrell,  11,  Lower  Sackville-street,  or  from 
the  Author,  sent  postage  free,  by  Post-office  Order,  125.  ;  and 
James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly. 


Pubhshed  at  113,  Fleet-  '  et,  and  sold  bv  all  Booksellers, 
l\/f  ILLS'S  TREATl  on  the  CULTURE  of  the 
L\X  CUCUMBER,  MELON,  SEAKALE,  and  ASPARAGUS, 
in  his  Improved  Pit,  heated  by  fermenting  material ;  also  a  Pit 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably 
for  tlie  Forcing  of  ever}- kind  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  the  heat 
being  equally  diffiised  tluaugoT  every  part,  and  rendered  di*y  or 
moist  at  pleasure. 

Also  his  TREATISE  ox  THE  CULTURE  of  the  PINE-APPLE 
in  Pots,  with  tan-heat;  and  on  the  Planting-out,  or  Tank 
system,  without  tan-heat.     With  Plans  of  House  and  Pit. 

See  Rericws  in  the  G=ar(Z€Ji€r;j'  Chronicle,  and  Gardeners' and 
Land  Steicards'  Journal. 


Just  pubhshed,  Svo,  11.  -is.,  cloth  lettered, 

HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  or,  AN 
ACCENTED  CATALOGUE  OF  INDIGENOUS  AND 
EXOTIC  PLANTS,  cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden. 

By  the  late  James  Donn,  Curator,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
and  Horticultural  Societies. 

With  the  Additions  and  Improvements  of  the  successive 
Editors:  —  F.  PcRsn,  Author  of  the  '"Flora  Americie  Sep- 
tentrionaUs;"  J.  Lixdlet,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
F.H.S.,  «fcc.,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College, 
London  ;  and  the  late  G.  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  F.H.S.,  Author 
of  the  "  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis,"  and  *'Ericoeus 
Wobumensis."  13th  Edition,  now  further  enlarged,  improved, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time.     By  P.  N.  Don, 

London  : — Longman  .k  Co. ;  Hatchaed  &.  Sox  ;  Baldwin  & 
Co.  ;  Whittaker  A;  Co.  ;  F.  i  J.  Rivixgton  ;  Sheewood  *fc 
Co.  ;  H.  BoHN  ;  R.  Macsiie  ;  and  Sijipkin,  Marshall,  &,  Co. 


FOR  N  0  T  H  I  N  G.— A  PAMPHLET.— The 
nen'ous  are  respectfully  invited  to  send  to  Rev.  Dr. 
"WILLIS  MOSELEY,  9,  Bloom sbm-y-sti-eet,  Bedford- square,  for 
the  small  Pamphlet  just  published,  on  his  most  successful 
treatment  of  nervous  or  mind  complaints,  by  which  he  cures 
these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water,  quenches  thirst ;  which 
pamphlet  he  will  return,  if  a  stamp  is  inclosed,  free  of  charge. 


Kow  Ready,  price  10?.  6d.  cloth, 

SPAIN,  TANGIER,  &c.,  visited  in  1840  and  1841. 
By  X.  Y.  Z. 
*'  On  the  whole  we  have  had  few  sketches  of  Spain  better 
worth  attention.     We  find  in  these  pleasant  letters  the  rehef 
and  buoyancy  of  a  fresh  and  original  spirit.     They  are  full  of 
lively  incident  and  sagacious  observation." — E.raminer. 
London:  Samuel  Clarke,  13,  Pall  Mali  East. 
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WESTMINSTER      REVIEW. 
No.  85  is  iust  Published.     Contents  : 
OLD  AND  new'  LONDON  (With  Illustrations). 
THE  LOGIC  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  HOMER. 
TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 
LORD  BROUGHAM'S  LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 
ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 
CLAIMS  OF  LABOUR. 
THE  CHILD  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 
CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

Samcel  Claeke,  13,  Pall  Mall,  East. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

MR.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  and  Engineering 
Strveyob.  Sunburv,  Middlesex,  will  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  U  Postage  'Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks ;  vnth 
very  plain  instructions  for  taking  the  dimensions  and  for  judg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  Samuel  Gilbest. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING:  e-xpres-sly 
intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  ciiltivhting  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  25.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 
Or  Linneean  Lessons  on  Common  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice.     Price  2j. 

THE  HAN'D-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the  Allotment  System, 
Price  Is.  5d. 

THE  HAKD-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 
Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  2j.  cloth, 
THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  TOILETTE; 
Having  in  view  '.he  union  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per- 
son.   Price  25.  cloth. 

THE  H.VND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY, 
Fipresely  intended  for  those  who  "  wash  at  home."  Price  is.Qih 

THE    HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  Tjsefol  flianual  in  time  of  Need,  when  Professional  Aid 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2*.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL   PtllLOSOPHY. 
Price  Is.  Qd. 

FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  Geokgk  D.arley, 
A.R.,  Author  of.  A  System  ni  Popular  Geon  etiv,  — Com- 
panion to  the  Popular  Geometry, — a  System  of  Popular  Algebra, 
—  and  a  System  of  Popular  Trigonometry.  12roo,  with  EngraV' 
.ngs,  5.1.  cloth  lettered.,  -  .^ 

"  There  is  arastdeal  of  astronomical  information  conveyed  in 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming-  manner  in  this  ilefitrhiiui  Jittle 
vohirac,  wiiicii,  not  less  for  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  the  extent 
of  its  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  Uiste  and  talents 
of  its  projector  and  editor.  Mr.  Darley."— S«k. 

Tatlor  and  W.a  i.to:^,  Booksellers  and  PubhsUers  to  University 
Coller**    2S,  Upper  Gower-street. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  5».  6d. 
TOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 
^  A  Rerrint  from  the  first  and  genuine  Edition,  such  omissions 
and  alterations  only  having  been  made  as  were  reqairea  by  the 
greater  delicacy  observed  in  modern  •onversation  ;  but,  that  the 
volume  might  have  some  substance,  and  he  a  good  table  or  tra- 
velling book,  copious  additions  have  been  made  from  other  old 
Tolumcs  of  FacetiK. 

Extract  from  Vie  Preface^ 
"Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  work  13, 
that  everybody  presumes  that  he  himself  and  everybody  else  are 
perfectly  famiUar  with  its  contents  .  .  .  and  yet,  if  ihe  reader  will 
a'-k  his  acquaintance,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
aver  set  eyes  on  a  copy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  hke  questums 
Uiat  thia  editiou.  is  published.'* 

London  •  WHiTTAKBa  and  Co. 

LECTRO-PLATING    AND    GILDING.  —  OLD 

PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  cao-ied  on  in  London  only  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  ""particularly  requested  that  all  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  their  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (corner  of 
Jerrayn-street)  ;  or,  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  "White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Eangdom  and  abroad  free. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  this  Jfedicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has,  in 
everv  instance,  done  good— it  has  never  in  the  shghtest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverence  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  Mill  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  arc  liring  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  iledicine. 
Sheets  of  Testimonials,  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr," 
may  be  had  gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  Medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  are  in 
WHITE  Letters  on  a  RED  Ground,  engraved  on  the  Govern- 
ment Stamp,  passed  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the 
signature  of  the  Proprietors,  *'  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  London,"  on 
the  directions. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Ir.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  Packets  at  II5., 
by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  Kingdom.— Directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


Printed  by  Wii.uam  Biudhurv,  of  No.  6.  Ytrk-place,  Stoke  Ncwingtor,  and 
FEPDEaicKMui.i^T  EvA^s.of  No.  7, Church-row,  Stoke  Newingi..n,  boih  in 
the  cfionty  of  Middiespx,  Printers.  8t  their  Offiu"  in  Lombard-itrf  et.  In  the 
precinct  of  Whiterriars,  in  the  Ciiy  of  London ;  and  published  by  theni  at 
the  Office,  No  5.  Charlf  B->treet.  in  the  paiUh  of  St-  PatU's,  Cov*nt  Garden 
in  the  Eaidcountv,  «hf.re  all  Advetliacmenti  and  Cummunicatione  are  to 
be  addresied  to  the  Ed iiQ.-.— Saturday,  June  14,  1845. 
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KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
The  Inst  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 
for  the  season,  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society,  will  take  place 
on  "Wednesday,  Julv  the  2d.  In  addition  to  the  usual  displav 
of  Plants,  there  wiirbe  an  Extensive  Collection  of  FRUIT,  for 
which  Prizes  are  offered. 

Tickets  of  Admission  may  he  had  at  the  Gardens,  price  5s. 
each,  until  the  day  of  Exhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s.  6d,  each. 
No  Ticket  can  be  issued  e.xcept  on  the  production  of  an  order 
firom  a  Fellow  or  Member  of  the  Society. 

Carriag^es  may  set  down  or  take  up  at  the  entrances  to  the 
suite  of  Marquees  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Garden,  under  pro- 
tection against  the  weather  in  case  of  rain.  The  Gates  to  open 
at  2  o'clock.  J,  De  C.  Sowerbt,  Secretary. 


CHICHESTER     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 
Under  the  Patronage  of 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond 
The  Earl  of  March,  M-P. 
Lord  A.  LennoXj  K.P. 
Lord  Seaford 
J.  A.  Snuth,  Esq..  M.P. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester 
Ten.  Archdeacon  M'ebber 
Ten.  Archdeacon  Manning 
The  Rev,  Yernon  Harcourt 
The  Rev.  L.  Johnson 
Mrs.  HusMsson 
Mr.  Dorrein 
Miss  Woods,  Shopwick 


Mrs.  Doufrlas,  Asloling' 

Mi-s.  Pilkington 

Mrs.  Baring' 

Mi-s  Freeland 

Mrs.  Smith,  Bersted  Lodge 

Mrs.  Smith,  Sennicots 

C.  Dorrien,  Esq. 

P.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq. 

Major  Richardson 

J.  P.  Giiiffgen,  Esq. 

E.  Humphrey,  Esq. 

M.  Suooke,  Esq. 

H.  Collins,  Esq. 

Dr.  Tvacke 

R.  Fijler,  Esq. 


The  Summer  Exhibition  T\-ill  be  held,  by  permission  of  J.  B. 
Freeland,  Esq.,  in  his  Grounds,  at  North  Gate,  on  Thursday, 
June  2i>th,  1S45,  By  permission  of  Colonel  Sir  Jasies  Dennis, 
K.C-B.,  the  Band  of  the  3d  Foot  (or  Buffs)  will  attend.  Ad- 
mission, One  Shilling-. 

The  Conunittee  have  to  mention  that  Prizes  will  he,  at  the 
Autumnal  Meeting,  offered  to  Cottagers,  or  weekly  Labourers, 
within  seven  miles  of  Chichester,  whose  wages  range  ft-om  10s. 
to  15.^.  per  week,  for  the  productions  of  their  Gardens  ;  and  they 
hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Counti-y 
Parishes  in  makins:  this  known  in  their  neighbourhood. 


ROSES. 

A     PAUL    &   SON'S    Collection  of  ROSES,   which 
•    are  now  in  bloom,  mav  he  seen  any  day  except  Sundays. 
THE  WALTHAM-CROSS' STATION  of  the   Northern  and 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  is  the  nearest,  and  an  omnibus  runs 
to  the  Nurseries  from  each  train. — Cheshunt  Nurseries,  June  21 


ROSES. 

EDWARD  DENYER  begs  respectfully  to  invite 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  his  Friends  in  general,  to  an 
inspection  of  his  ROSES,  which  are  novr  in  full  bloom,  and  he 
is  pleased  to  say,  are  finer  'this  than  any  previous  year,  con- 
sisting of  500  sorts  (of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties},  planted 
on  each  side  of  a  walk  upwards  of  700  feet  in  length  ;  they  are 
particularly  recommended  to  amateprs,  blowing  freely  within 
three  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Orders  taken  for  the  plants  w^hen  in  bloom,  and  delivered  in 
November  next. — Admission  gratis,  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Loughborough  Nursei'y,  Biixton,  within  three  miles  of 
London. — June  21. 


SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844.— It  may 
save  inquirers  and  myself  some  trouble  if  I  take  this  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  my  intention  to  send  out  nr^y  finest 
seedlings  of  1844  direct  ft-om  this  place.  E-xhibiting  as  I  do  in 
the  Amateurs'  Class,  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  disposing  of 
any  plants,  though  often  applied  to  ;  neither  can  I  receive  any 
orders  until  the  series  of  Exliibitions  are  closed,  after  which  I 
will  afford  every  information  in  the  usual  manner. 
Edwaed  Beck,  Worton  Cottage,  June  21. 

SLOUGH  NURSERY. 

THOMAS  BROWN  havins:  retu'ed  from  business, 
his  Successor,  W.  C.  BROWN,  begs  to  solicit  a  continu- 
ance of  that  patronage  so  kindly  given  to  this  estabUsliment, 
and  to  assure  his  customers  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to 
mak3  it  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  His  stock  of  Dahlias 
and  Pansies  already  are  unrivalled  ;  also  the  Yerbenas,  Petu- 
nias, Carnations,  and  Liliums,  are  selected  from  the  newest 
and  best.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Camellias,  will  also 
form  a  leading  feature ;  and  Fruit-trees  of  all  the  new  and 
good  kinds.  Seeds,  Mats,  Mushroom-spawn,  Cut  Flowers, 
Bulbs,  &c.  &c. 


TRE  BEST  NEW  CINERARIA  OF  THE  SEASON. 

WM.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  having  been 
foi-tunate  in  producing  an  entirely  new  feature  in  this 
elegant  tribe  of  plants,  beg  to  announce  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  send  them  out  early  in  the  autumn,  due  notice  of  which,  with 
further  particulars,  will  be  given.  They  are  very  dwarf  and 
compact  growers,  not  exceeding  9  inches  in  height,  producing 
immense  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  with  handsome,  broad,  and 
well-formed  petals ;  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Greenhouse 
din-ing  the  \>-inter  and  early  part  of  Spring.  Tc  give  some  idea 
oftlieir  intrinsic  merits,  Wm.  J.  &  Co.  beg  to  add  that  their 
Seedlings  gained  all  the  Prizes  at  the  York  Horticultural  and 
Floricultural  Society's  Show  on  the  30th  April  last,  had  extra 
prizes  awai'ded  to  them  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion, Regent's  Park,  London,  on  the  7th  ult.  ;  and  carried  all 
the  prizes  at  the  North  Riding  Show,  held  at  Northallerton, 
on  the  23d  ultimo. 

AU  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  those  received 
now  will  have  a  preference- 
Cross-Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  June  21. 


NEW  AND  FRAGRANT-FLOWERED  STOYE  SHRUB. 

MESSRS.  HENDERSON,  Pine- apple  Place 
Nursery,  respectfully  offer  plants,  at  30s.  each,  of 
HINDSIA  LONGIFLORA  ALBA.  This  beautiful  plant  is  of 
a  medium  size  in  growth.  Its  flowers  are  trumpet  or  funnel- 
shaped,  the  lower  tubular  part  neai'ly  2  inches  long,  expanded 
at  the  tip  ;  pure  white  in  colour,  exceedingly  fine  in  odnnr,  and 
produced  in  large  and  elegantly-diverging  racemes  of  15  to  25 
blossoms  each,  upon  plants  not  exceeding  IG  inches  in  height. 
In  habit  it  is  much  more  robust  than  its  prototype  (II.  longi- 
flora),  and  possesses  none  of  its  obvious  detects  in  cultivation. 
Its  clearness  of  colour,  neatness  of  habit,  and  exquisite  fra- 
grance, render  it  far  superior  to  any  species  of  Jasmine 
hitherto  known. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 
TAS.  BACKHOUSE   &   SON  (late  T.  &  J.  Back- 
'-'    house,)  Nuhseetmen,  &c.,  York,  have  now  plants  of  the 
under-mentioned  new  and  beautiful  species  ready  for  delivei-j' : — 
CHIRITA  SINENSIS.— A  charming  greenhouse  plant 
from   China,  in  appearance  intermediate    between 
Gloxinia  and  Didymocarpus,  hearing  several  beau- 
tiful large  lilac  Foxglove-like  flowers  on  each  stem    .  21s.  Od. 
HIBBERTIAPERFOLIATA-— A  beautiful  Swan  River 
shiTjlj,  with  large  compact  sho^^■y  yellow  flowei'S  ;  an 
abuBdant  bloomer    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  10s.  6d. 

RUSSELLIA    MULTIFLORA,— A   native    of  Mexico. 
Flowers  bright  scarlet,  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  close  whorls  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  105.  Gd, 
HABROTHAMNUS  CYANEUS.— China.    Flowerspor-       - 

celain  blue ■   . .        . .    5s.  Od. 

J.  B.  (t  Son  can  also  supply  good  plants  of 
Thunbergia  chrysops         .  .         . .     2^,  $J-.  to  5s.  Od. 

Achimenes  picta         1^.  6d.  to  3s.  Qd. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana  . .         . .     Is.  Qd.  to  3s.  Gd. 

Pentas  camea         ..         ..         ..  ..  2s.  6d. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade, 


-  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CAPE  ERICAS. 

T'   JACKSON,  Nurseey  and  Seedsman,  Kingston, 
•    SuiTey,  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  now  sending 
out  plants  of  the  two  undernamed  extremely  beautiful  ERICAS, 
which  are  highly  deserring  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. 
ERICA  EASSONIANA,  has  large  inflated  flowers  pure 
wliite,  and  much  superior  to  E.  jasminiflora  alba  ;  it 
obtained  the  first  prize  as   a  Seedling  Erica  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Society  of  London, 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1844 21s.  Gd. 

ERICA  PERSPICUA  ROSEA,  has  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful habit  of  E.  perspicua,  with  bright  rose-col oui-ed 

flowers  10s.  Gd. 

Also  the  following  New  and  Rare  Plants,  at  the  low  piices 
quoted 


Achimenes  picta  . .  2s 
Alona  ccelestis  . .  . .  5 
Begonia  ramentacea  .  5 
Buddlea  Lindleyana  .  3 
Bossiffia  heterophylla  .  5 
Chironia  fioribunda  .  5 
Chorozema  spectabilis 

variegata  . .  . .  3 
Chorozema  triangulare  7 
Daviesia  Hugelii  . .  21 
Gesnera  Gardneriana  .  5 
Habrothamnus  cyaneus  3 
Hypocalyptus      obcor- 

datus  . .        . .  10 


Inga  pulchen'kna  . .  3s.  Gd. 
RuelJia  maculata  . .  10  G 
Scutellaria  elegans  . .  5  0 
Styphelia  laurifolia  ..50 
Spiraea  Douglasii  . .  3  G 
Tasmannia  aromatica 

5s.  to  10  6 
Tecoma  scliinifolia  . .  10  6 
Teti-atheca,  or  Treman- 

dra  Hugelii  7s.  Gd.  to  21     0 
Yeronica  salicifolia 

5s.  to  10     6 

,,         speciosa      ..26 

Zichyarotmidifolia  ..15    0 


T,  J.'s  General  Catalogue,  with  prices  for  1845,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 


CHOICE  GERANIUMS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

LUCOMBE,    PINCE    and    CO.    have,  for  Sale  fine 
Strong  Plants  ofthe  following  select  sorts  of  GERANIUMS. 


Angiola 
Cleopatra,  (Beck's) 
Dido,  (Foster's) 
Evening  Star,  (Beck's) 
Faii-y  Queen,  (Thurtell's) 
Leonora,  (Beck's) 
Martha,  (Beck's) 
Nestor,  (Foster's) 
Phosphorus,  (Thurtell's) 
Princess  Royal,  (Thurtell's) 
Sunrise,  (Lyne's) 
Theresa.  (Beck's) 


Admii-al,  (Beck's) 
Coi*flagration,  (Foster's) 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  (Lyne's) 
Fulgida,  (Beck's) 
Favorite,  (Foster's) 
Lucy,  (Beck's) 
Meteor,  (Beck's) 
Oberon,  (Hodge's) 
Pluto,  (Thurtell's) 
Stella,  (Beck's) 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  (Fostei-'s) 
I  The  Purple,  (Beck's) 


The  whole  of  the  above  24  fine  varieties  delivered  carriage- 
free  at  the  Paddington  Station,  or  at  any  Station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway ;  and  a  plant  of  that  celebrated  flower, 
BECK'S  "  ZANZUMMIM,"  will  be  added  to  the  above,  for  5E.  5?, 

Twelve  plants  selected  from  the  above,  including  "  Zanzum- 
mim  "  gratis,  31.  3s. 

N  B-  Beck's  "Zanzummm,"  gained  Seedling  Prizes  at  the 
London  Horticultural  Soci^dtv,  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Soci- 
ety of  London;  and  has  again  tliis  season  been  successfuUy 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Beck  at  both  of  these  places. 

Strong  plants  of  Beck's  "Zanzummim"  may  be  bads  parat  ly 
at  21s.  each  ;  small  plants,  ditto,  at  10s.  6rf.  ea?h.  « 

Exetir  Nursery,  June  21. 


SEEDS.-CORNER    OF    HALF-MOUN-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  OflHcial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  atthe  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

HENRY  HUNT^S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT.  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility;  from  9s.  to  11.  10s% 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*J  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  "EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash.— 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  following   Articles,  manufactured  in   Slate  for 
Horticultural  pui-poses,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
Tank  Covers  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Cisterns  Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Yeran- 

Shelves  dahs 

Garden  Edging  Orange  Tubs,FlowerBoxes,&c. 

Edward  Beck  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post 


BEE-HIVES.— AH  persons  desirous  x)f  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee — are  respectfully  infoi-med  by  G.  Neighbour. 
&,  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supply  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive," 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  &c..  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  with 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  *  A  descriptive  paper,  vrith 
drawings  and  prices,  will  he  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Apiarian  DepOt  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
EQgh  Holborn,  London. 

"Nutt  on  Baes"  (51h  Edition)-now  published.       ■ 

pURTIS'S      BUDDING     KNIFE.— 

<^  "  This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  cur\-ed  penknife,  sharp, 
and  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Prof.  Lindlet, 
in  the  Gardeners'  CJironiclc,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Plusi,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No.  262, 
Sti'and,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bxistol,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable 
article,  manufactured  solely  by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny  postage  stamps,  or  a  post- 
office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

LEPUS     TIMIDUS,     WITH    LEPUS     CUNICULUS  ;    OR, 
GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT, 

THIS  very  large  and  scarce  variety  have  much  bone, 
great  length  and  depth  of  carcass,  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable de'svlap,  long  and  beautiful  erect  ears,  with  large  pro- 
jecting eyes,  precisely  resembling  those  of  the  Hare  ;  its  size  is 
equal,  weighing  at  six  months'  old  12  to  14  lbs  ;  its  flesh  is 
highly  flavoured,  substantial,  ver\'  savoury,  and  cooked  as  the 
hare,  few  would  distinguish  the  difference,  A  few  pairs  may  be 
had.  by  addressing  to  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great 
Yarmouth,  on  the  foUomng  terms  : — 4  to  5  months'  old,  20s. 
per  pair  ;  2  to  3  months,  15s.  •  1  to  2  months,  10s.  per  pair,  in- 
cluding package-  A  post-oflice  order  will  be  requii-ed  ftom 
unknown  cori-espon dents. — Yarmouth,.  June  31. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Batlet  baring  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui'poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  theh*  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  vei-y  efficient,  but  vei-y  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  appai-atus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chis^ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultiu-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  pubUc  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D,  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultuiists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.'and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  wliich  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivei-y ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 
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SUPERIOR      HOT-WATER      APPARATUS    for 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  ic. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-Tvater  Pipes, 
vapo'Jiising  Gutters.  Tanks,  &c.,  bsing  ttie  sole  invention  of 
J.  PoBTEa,  vrhose  expei-Ience  in  first  working:  that  patent,  now 
60  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Compa'nv.  ^\-iih  wliieh  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronaj;e  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this' valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  i-c.  it  has  be^n  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
kinds  of  Horticultiu-al  Eaildintrs  are  heated  by  J.  Poeter  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  eithenriib  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Ci%-il  Engineer  of  Ion?  pi-actice. 

The  Trade  supphedwith  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess). Hot-water 'pipe.  Tanks,  ic. :  and  persons  ar  a  long  dis- 
tance furnished  with  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  v,hich  they  are  to  be  apphed;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works.  Southwark, 

(And  at  Sonthw^srk-bridge  Iron  Hoof  and  Suildmg  "Works.) 


STEPHENSON  A^■D  CO.,  61,  Groceciiarch-street, 
London,  and  17.  Xew  Park-street  Southwark.  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  COXICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDEICAL  BOILEE:?,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  lloi-ticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applvin-  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries.  Propagating  Houses,  ic, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  v.-ithout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  i  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are^  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  requii-e  description,  but  to  those 
wiio  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses^  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  refei'ence  of  the  liighest  authority,:  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  thi'ou^hout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  heir  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  ilauuiactoiT- 
in  Xew  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ic.  of  Iron  or  \*  ood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Eield  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  TTork,  ic.  ic. 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
_^  Repository,  No.  2,  "Wixsl'et  Steeet,  Osfoed  Stbeet, 
JLONDOS,  a  gT'eat  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  tfcc,  atvery  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Gai-den  Tools  cf  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety :  and  a  large  assortment  of  Koirticul- 
tural  and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  VvIRE  .  Flov.er  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers.  Rose  Tree  Guards.  FloTvtr  Bordering,  and  everv 
description  of  "Wire  Work,  botli  plain  and  omameiitaL 

HAND  GLASS  FR.1MES,  Co^t  and  WrougI:t  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  ire.  ttc. 


BY  HER 
ITAJESTT'S 


EOTA.L  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


MESSRS.   D.\NIELL,    HUTCHINSON     &    CO., 
having  completed  their  extensive  works  for  manuEac- 
turing 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 
MANURE, 
respectfiillT  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  Turnip  season.  The  experiments  upon  xarions  White 
and  Green  Crops  of  the  preceding  year  have  established  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Maamt-s  of  the  day,  to  which  feet  several 
eminent  Agricultuiosts  testified  at  the  late  East  Penwiih  Agricul- 
tural Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  qimlities 
of  Bone-dust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  S'^'il  with  irreat  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant chemical  sction  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disint^rate 
and  liberate  their  potash  vriih  much  less  facility  than  siheious 
soils  ;  tlie  Patent  Manure  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  dressing  after  subsoil  ploughing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  and  aU  other  regstable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  hurons  or  njonld,  and  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  fitted,  for  innnediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutralises  the  acids  forming 
salts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  ir:)n  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  as  the  protosulphate  of  iron  {so  abundant 
in  many  soils),  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gypsum,  and 
liberating  the  iron  as  a  harmless  oxide.  It  reacts  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia  ;  and  its 
action  upon  slats,  felspar,  «tc.,  developes  alkaUes  and  soluble 
silicates,  so  essential  to  'Wheat  and  otiier  com  crops  ;  and, 
above  alL  it  furnishes  the  plants  with  lime  in  its  pm-est  form, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicic  add,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  forms  a 
solution  which  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth.  Flea  Beetle  (the  Turuip-fly).  and  other  no^ous 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  tlie  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop. — Agent.  Thos.  Jno.  Ceoggon,  2,  Ingram.4»nrt, 
Fen  church-street. — London,  June  21,  ISio. 
Price  ids.  per  ton. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BT  HER 


^  STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,    and  best 
Strained  Wire  Fencinjr. 


Wire  for 


HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &e.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  he  fised  complete,  with  Hot 
TTater  apparatus,  in  anv  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  tha  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wixs- 

lET  Stszet,  OxFOiiD  ST3EET,  Opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  Information  may  he  obtained. 

THE  TAXK  SYSTEM. 


nr'T 


T^ 


EXGLAXD  DTDEPEXDEXT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GCAN'O. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  description  cf  cr:.p  and  soil  by  practical  men. 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its  impuiities. 
TESTIilOXIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kzi.sey,  Esq.j  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  ITtii,  1S54. 

Sis, — Tour  Guano  has  tamed  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation :  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yom-s  respectfully,  *  J  W.  Kelset. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfiage,  delivery  to 
the  railwav,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  dehverv  free.  Also  ERACf'S  HIGHLT-COX- 
CENTRATED  LlCiUII)  GUAN'O,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c..  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  nlll  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  bad  of  .ill  respectable  Floiists.  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 

GEXULN'E  CRESKED  BOXE,  25s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  TTarranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  2os.  per  ton,  in  quantities  net 
less  than  three  tons,  wan-anted  pure. 

X.B. — Mr.  Bhain  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  A  gricultural  Products  with  the  gi-eatest  care  and  expedition. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Siamf-i-rd-st.,  Blackfiiars,  London. 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS PATEXT. 


HO^IAS  JOHN  CROGGON,  of  2,  I.\GEAM-corRT, 
-*-  FEKCHrscH-STEEET.  LoNDOx,  begs  to  Call  the  attention  of 
Xoblemen,  Gentlemen,  the  Trade,  and^the  Public,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING. 
as  improved  by  the  origin.-;!  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  by  manv  Members  of  the  Roval  Asrricultural  So- 
cieties of  England,"  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Xew  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  covered 
with  it ;  and  it  has  been  used  for  several  rears  at  the 

ROYAL  nORTICULTCRAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWIC5. 

This  Felt  is  greatly  superior  to  erery  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  market,  being  principallv  ma'je  of  Hair,  and  satu- 
rated entirely  -Kith.  Asphalte,  without  any  mixture  of  Pitch, 
1  ar,  or  Rosin,  andis  consequently  much  more  durable,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  gtiarantecai  to  be 
the  only  "  Patextzd  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATEXT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  RCOFIXG,  is  per- 
fectly  impervioos  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Frost,  and  a  non-ccn- 
dnctor  of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  climates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip-  • 
tions  of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity.  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  Dnrabiiity,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
perfectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  with  so 
much  facility  by  Farm  Servants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  has 
been  used,  the  following  mav  be  mentioned : — For  Roofing 
Churches,  Houses,  Cottages,'  Terandahs,  Farm  Buiidiags. 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  and  everv  description  of  Bnildiag,  in 
ieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  drc,  "and  for  lijdng  Granaries  and 
Siories  (as  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch-  it),  and  the  inside  Mid, 
outside  of  Walls  and  Wooden  Building-s,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from  Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covering  Conservatories,  and  Garden 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  (from  its  imper\-iousness  to  fi^st)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  &c.,  and  for  , 
Thatching  Com  and  Hay  Ricks,  making  a  permanent  covering 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  efieeting  an  annual  saving  of 
Straw  :  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  portability  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  Id.  per  Superficial  Foot,  or  Bd. 
the  Square  Yard,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  dec.  There  is  also  a  verv  great  saving  in 
the  wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  reqtiire 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  ncr  does  it  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  fall  or  descent :  and  there  is  a  farther 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  labom- — in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  c^n  be  roofed  in  witJi 
the  Felt  in  a  few  hours ;  nor  is  it  like  slates,  tfcc,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Feit  can  be  manufactured  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  wide,  and  parties  sending  to  Xo.  2,  Ingbam- 
corsT,  FExcHrECH-=T2EET,  LosDox,  cau  have  it  cut  off  from 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof, 

Thos.  Jko.  Ckoggos. 

--'  There  is  no  other  Patent  Asphalts  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kinsdom. 


'THE  URATE  of  the  LONr>ON  MANTRE  COM- 

-*-    PAXY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Six  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years. 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  vriU  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barl^,  Tares, 
Ttirnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast :  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  throcgh  their  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  niay  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disapjiointments  to  which  the  farmer  is 
liable  from  the  nncei-tainty  of  procuring  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated'  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manm-e,  of  the  most 
genuine  quolity,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  Xew  Bridge-street.  EDWAan  Pusses,  Secretary. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIYIAN), 
OX  SALE.  BY  THE  OXLY  LEGAL  LMPORTEES, 
AXTHOXY  GIBBS  asd  SOX 3-  LOXDOX; 
W.M.  J.  MYERS  ASD  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  bv  theii'  .\gents, 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL.  A>n>  PHY  OR.  L0XT)OX  : 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LITEEPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  IJme-strcet,  June  21. 


TURXIP  CROP. 


(]^UANO ^Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  impcrtetl  by  A. 
^~  Gibes  i  Co.,.  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  ^malysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphuric  Acid  (with  instructions  for  taaldng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phospfaated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  aU  other  Manures  for  Tmnins  ;  also  Xitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash.  Gypsum,  ic— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  SoleLondon  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  qiSality,  in  ba^. -PERUVIAN 
lOL  10.».  to  lU.  per  ton  :  ICHABOE  G'..  5?.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity :  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wii. 
XoETHcoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fen  church -street. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SOXS,  London  :  or  Mr.  MYERS. 


Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Add,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  PhospJuite  of  Ammonia,  Superphosiihate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum.  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  Xew  Bridge-street.    E.  Pceees, 

Secretarv. 


BURBIDGE  AND  UE.VLY  having;  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  otiier  Eortieultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  <if  Pines,  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and 
other  fropical  plants,  particularlv  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  cf  Pmes  and  Cu-  |  T>URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
cumbers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time^  1  X->  EATUS.  combining  Svlvester's  Patents.— Tlis  Cooking 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  sti-ucture  niay  ;  Apparatusis  believed  to  posse'^sgreatergeneraladvantairesthan 
be  heated  by  Bulcidgz  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tack  Apparatus,  any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
with  the  absolute  ceitainty  of  producing  tlie  dcEired  result.  '  terial  and  workmanship  :  in  feet,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  :  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumpriun  of 
— Horticultxiral  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  .  fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
Kew  :  Baroness  Rothscl:lld's  Gardens.  Gunncrsbury  ;  Mr.  '  safelv  recommend  it.  frx»m  experience,  as  unquestionablv  snpe- 
Glendinning,  Chisviick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson.  Pine- !  rior  to  r^vthing  of  the  kiud  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
apple-place:  and  in  more  th-in  one  hundred  other  places. —  be  for^varded.  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
130,  Fleet-street,  London.  !  at  13),  Fleet-street. 


AINSLIE"S  PATENT  DRAI  N  ING-X  ILE 
MACHIXES  axd  DRYIXG  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  Z'vo.  1.  Worked  by  hani?, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  -5<K>0 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  1-5  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  mches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  di^neter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manuSactory,  including  moidds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  SO?.  Xo.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  japes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Piice  of  the  machine,  at  the  maaufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  33Z.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  welL 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  inchiding  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  of.,  or  3*.  6d.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
AU  stones  in  the  clay  are  crashed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
onered  to  the  pubUc,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  excuse  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  teady  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATEXT  DRTIXG  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  AinsHe's  Drying  Process,  bv 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  during  colcl 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alpertoa  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory, *lir».  Great  Gnildford-street,  Southwark:  the 
Polvtechnic  Institution,  Regent-street :  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society.  Leith-waik,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
A^jplicatiDn  fcT  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHX  ADfSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


RAiiS  F-.;R  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  L.\- 
BOUR.    where  a  fall  can   be   obtained.      FOUXTAIX 
BASIXS  IX  IROX,  ic.  70,  STSAXD,  LOXDOX. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
ifcc,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal 'Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
vsill  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain  t 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pinnps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  ic.    Houses,  ic.  heated  by  Hot  water. 
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CHOICE   FLOWER   SEEDS,  suitable   for   Sowin; 
this  Month,  which  can  be  confidently  recommended.  : — 
Per  paper — s.d.  " 

Aconitum  ebincusis  (new)   0  6 
Aquilepia  j;landulosa  (most 

beautiful) 10 

Antirrhiiunn,  3  beautifully 

pencilled  vars.,  mixed  ..0  6 
Calceolaria,    saved    by   an 

amateur  tVum  the  most 

splendid  show  flowers  ..10 
Campanula  ^n-andiflora  . .  0  G 
Delphuiiuni,    H   handsome 

vars,,  mixed 0  G 

Geum  {jvanditlorum     . .  ..06 
Hollyhock,    double,  many 

coiouri^.  niixeil  (fine)  ..00 
Papaver  ^n-amlitlui-a  ..  ..0  0 
Fentsteinnii  si>Icii(Icns       ..0  0 


Per  paper — a.  d. 

Pansy,  saved  from  the 
choicest  named  flowei's, 
by  Thomson  and  other 
eminent  growers       ....  1 

Stocks,  Itrompton,  3  colours 
separate  (each) 

Sweet  William,  dark  crim- 
son (double)         

Wallflowei*,  German  (dou- 
ble), 4  colours,  mixed, 
very,  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct       

CABBAaE,  WARNER'S, 
INCOMPARABLE,  the 
earliest  and  finest  fla- 
voured [^rown      0  G 

■\VAKN]-:i!  AND  AVAUXEK.  Seedsmen  and  Florist,  28,  Corn- 
HILL,  oi)pnsite  the  Uiiy:il  l']xr!i:in^o,  Londiui. .^^ 


0 
0  0 
0  G 

,  1  0 


NUKSERTES,  (lURAT  RERKIIAMPSTED,  HERTS. 

MESSES.  H.  LANK  &  SON'S  Collection  of  ROSES 
Avill  be  in  FULL  BLOOM  at  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
and  continue  so  during  the  reniiiindcr  of  the  season.  The  Col- 
lection is  so  much  more  extensive  than  in  former  years,  that 
the  real  admirer  of  this  truly  national  flower  will  find  six  or 
ei{?ht  hours  bai'cly  sufficient  time  to  complete  a  satisfactoi-y 
inspection  of  the  thousands  that  will  be  presented  to  the  view. 

The  Nurseries  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Berk- 
hampstcd  Station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  a 
Time  Table  >A'  which  \nll  be  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
envelope,  \vith  the  address  of  the  applicant. — June  21^ 


®1fje  €lar55iener;s^  €i)vmuk< 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
TfuB.NBSDAYjJuiie  35— South  Londi'H  FJo-icultural  •         I  p  M. 

I  Royal  BotBnic         ....        4  p.m. 
"Lop-^nt'B-park  Zoolo.qical  Gardeos 


Sjltcadavi   Juno 


Tuesday,      July    1  — HunlciiUural 


a  P.M. 


COUNTRY  SHOWS. 
MnNrAY,      .Tune  G3— WooiiviL-h  Floral. 
WKRNLsnATjJune  S5-Siirrey  Hortitiiltural  and  Floral. 

J,  j'Livtrpool  B'ltanio  and  Hunlcilliural. 
I  Chic-heBier  Horticultural. 


Thuh 


,  June 


One  of  our  corre.=ipondents  has  been  perplexed  at 
finding'  on  liis  Cucumeeb-Plants  a  great  abundance 
of  barren  (or  male)  flowers,  and  very  few  fertile  (or 
female)  flowers.  If  he  had  been  a  Morphologist  he 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
phcenomenon. 

The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Kmght,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  faithful  of  aU  observers,  aud  «'ho  was  never 
guilty  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  any  other  than 
what  he  considered  conclusive  evidence,  used  to 
maintain  that  when  plants  have  the  stamens  in  one 
flower,  and  the  pistil  in  anothei,  it  was  possible  to 
compel  such  plants  to  yield  one  or  the  other  of  such 
flowers  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.     He  found, 
in  fact,  by  e.^periment,  that  the  effect  upon  such 
plants  of  a  pretcrnatnrally  high  temperature,  was  to 
cause  them  to  produce  male  flowers  only  ;  while  a 
preternaturally  low  temperature  was  favourable  to 
the  production  of  female  flowers  only.      A  Water- 
Melon  plant  was    grown   in  a  house,  the  heat  of 
which  was  sometimes  raised  to  110°  during  the  middle 
of  warm  and  bright  days,  and  which  generally  varied 
in  such  days  from  90°  to  105°,  declining  during  the 
evening  to  about  80",  and  to  70°  in  the  night;  the 
air  was  kept  damp  by  copious  sprinkling  with  water, 
of  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  and 
little  ventilation  was  allowed.      The  plant,  under 
these  circumstances,  grew  with  great  health  and 
luxuriance,  and  aflbrded  a  most  abundant  blossom  ; 
but   all   its  flowers  were  male.       This   result,  he 
says,  did  not  in  any  degree  surprise  him  ;  for  he  had 
many  years  previously  succeeded,  by  long  continued 
very  low  temperature,  in  making  Cucumber-plants 
produce  female  flowers  only  ;    and  he  entertained 
little  doubt  that  the  same  fruit-stalks  might  be  made 
in  this  and  the  preceding  species,  to  support  either 
male  or  female  flowers  "  in  obedience  to  externa! 
causes."   This,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  experience 
of  a  quiet  skilful  observer,  who  had  no  theory  to 
support,  and  probably  never  heard  of  the  word  Mor- 
phology ;  but  who  carefully  noted  facts  which  came 
under  his  observation,  without  proceeding  further. 
This    singular   circumstance   is  explicable   upon 
■morphological  prirxiples,  and  docs  not  seem  to  be 
touched  by  any  others.    When  the  Cucumber  plant 
is  ready  to  blossonr.,  a  part  of  the  nascent  leaves  of 
some  of  the  buds  destined  to  become  flowers  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  form  pollen  in  their 
cells,  and  become  anthers,  the  central  body  being 
then  destroyed  by  the   operation  ;  while  in  other 
buds  whose  leaves  form  no  pollen  in  their  cells,  the 
organising  power  is  directed  to  the  development  of 
the   central   body,   which   then  becomes  a  young 
fruit,  bearing  the  rudiments  of  seeds.     In  that  case, 
which  is  the  common  and  natural  slate  of  things, 
■each  kind  of  flower  assumes  its  habitual  condition. 
But  let  the  balance  of  organising  forces  lose  its  equi- 
poise ;  so  arrange  things,  that,  of  the  powers  which 
mould  the   foliage   while  in  its  plastic   condition, 
•some  one  or  other  shall  acquire  an  undue  prepon- 
derance, as  is  most  especially  likely  to  happen  to 
plants   growing   in  an   artificial    climate,   and  the 
usual  structure  of  the  flower  will  be  interfered  with. 
It  would  seem  that  in'the  order  of  Cucurbits,  or  at 
least  in  some  of  them,  the  power  to  form  pollen  in 


the  cells  of  the  plastic  leaves  is  increased  by  heat; 
and  that  being  so,  to  raise  the  temperature  unduly, 
will  have  the  effect  of  forming  male  flowers  instead 
of  females  ;  on  the  contrary,  cold  seems  to  inter'ere 
with  the  formation  of  pollen,  and  in  that  case  a  low 
temperature  must  )n-oduce  females  in  preference  to 
males.  In  what  precise  way  a  high  temperature 
acts  upon  the  Cucumber,  we  cannot  judge  of.  We 
see  the  effects,  but  we  cannot  perceive  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  cause. 

It  is,  however,  notorious  that  there  is  something 
at  work  in  nature  which  does  influence  the  fashion- 
ing of  leaves  into  stamens  or  carpels  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  former  are  often  the 
result  of  increased  vigour.  Thus,  in  the  Hemp 
plant,  the  males  may  be  known  from  the  females  by 
their  larger  size,  and  greater  strength ;  and  Fir 
trees  will  bear  cones  in  the  feebleness  of  youth, 
but  not  their  clusters  of  stamens,  till  the  tree  is  in 
the  prime  of  its  age.  And  it  may  very  well  be, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber,  the  application  of 
unwonted  heat  may  have,  and  probably  docs  have, 
the  effect  of  so  increasing  the  vital  force,  as  to  throw 
into  the  nascent  leaves  of  the  flower  buds,  that 
quality  which  results  in  the  development  within 
their  cells  of  the  highly  organised  material  called 
pollen. 

Changes  of  this  sort  are,  in  truth,  of  common 
occurrence.  Deprive  a  plant  of  the  repose  which 
is  demanded  for  the  development  of  flowers,  and  all 
those  buds  which  would  have  been  decorated  with 
a  corolla  and  stamens  become  viviparous,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  converted  into  clusters  of  green 
leaves.  When  a  flower  is  half  organised,  suddenly 
apply  to  its  atmosphere  excessive  heat  and  moisture, 
and  the  floral  organs  become  dislocated,  and  are 
forced  onwards  into  a  body  of  which  the  upper  half 
is  a  branch,  and  the  lower  the  remains  of  a  liower. 

Gardeners  of  intelligence  cannot  reflect  loo 
steadily  upon  cases  of  this  kind  ;  for  they  are,  much 
more  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  of  great 
importance  in  practice.  One  man  finds  his  plants 
refusing  to  produce  flowers,  and  always  putting 
forth  branches  instead  ;  another  throws  his  plants 
into  excessive  bloom,  and  half  destroys  them  in  the 
operation  ;  a  third  contrives  to  maintain  them  in  a 
state  of  healthy  foliage  and  copious  but  not  exu- 
berant blossom.  These  different  results  come  from 
differences  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
the  plants  are  exposed  ;  which  external  circum- 
stances greatly  influence  the  organs  of  plants  when 
in  a  nascent  and  plastic  state,  and  inevitably  deter- 
mine whether  the  organs  are  finally  to  become  one 
thing  or  another. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  reasoning  being  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  action  of  such  external  circumstances 
with  too  much  attention  ? 


are  by  the  square  metre,  containing  iO  ,",',  square 
feet,  and  they  allow  a  discount  of  3  per  cent,  for 
ready  money. 

In  one  house,  that  of  Girard  &  Llygues,  No.  13, 
Rue  des  deux  Ecus,  the  prices,  per  square  metre, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Weiglit  about  English  duty 

Demiblancordiiiaire,  lllb.  =  ls.  lOJrf.+  ls,  4J(/-=3s.3(/., 
01*  aliout  3}^d.  per  foot. 
„  fori  I6\h.=2s.  nd.  +  2s.0d.  =  is.nd., 

or  .ihout  5J'A  pef  foot. 
„        double        22  lb. =4*.  2d.  +  2s.  9d.—6s.  9</., 
or  about  7\,d.  per  foot. 
Another    wholesale   house,   that  of    Bitterlin 
AiNi!,    Boulevart     poissonicre,    No.     14,    sells    as 
follows  : — 

Weight  about  Duty 

Demi  llano  ordinaire,  ]21b.=2s.  &d.+\s.  'C(/.=4«.,  or 
about  'i\d.  per  foot. 
„  fort         18  lb.  =  3s.   9(/.  +  2f.   ?,d.=6s.,  or 

about  6jrf.  per  foot. 
„  double    24  lb.=5s.  0t/.,-i-3s.   Od.  =  os.,  or 

about  9(/.  per  foot. 
The  cost  of  transport  from   Paris  to  Boulogne,  bv 
waggon,  is  about  5s.  per  200  lbs.  ;  and  by  the  Seine 
to  Havre  something  less. 

Wo  have  not  as  yet  received  our  samples  of  this 
French  glass  ;  but  when  we  do,  we  will  return  to 
the  subject.  The  principal  use  of  the  information 
in  the  meanwhile,  in  its  present  form,  is  to  guide 
buyers  as  to  what  they  need  to  pay  at  home.- 


The  daily  papers  have  mentioned  an  importation 
of  Glass  Tiles,  by  the  use  of  which  light  may  be 
admitted  into  sheds,  without  the  necessity  of  making 
sashes,  or  introducing  skylights.  By  favour  of 
Messrs.  IIavter  and  Howell  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  one  of  them,  and  as  they 
seem  adapted  for  potting-sheds,  or  even  for  glazing 
buildings  in  which  plants  may  be  grown  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  proceed  to  describe  them. 
Their  colour  is  that  of  common  window-glass; — 
In  shape  they  are  like  the  common  earthenware- 
pantiles  generally  employed  for  covering  out- 
houses and  rough  buildings.  Each  weighs  24  ounces, 
measures  9  inches  in  width,  hy  12  inches  in  length, 
and  is  rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  cost  9s.  a  dozen,  in  cases  of  100,  including  the 
duty  on  each,  which  is  2^c/.  Their  form  is  such 
that  they  can  be  worked  in  among  common  earthen 
tiles  of  the  same  description. 

We  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  use  such  tiles 
where  light  through  the  roof  is  required  ;  in  which 
case  it  is,  we  presume,  intended  to  place  them  here 
and  there  among  the  other  tiles,  when  they  will  act 
like  so  many  small  windows.  It  is  more  especially 
to  old  sheds,  where  more  light  is  wanted,  that  they 
ill  be  applied  with  advantage  ;  because  they  re- 
quire no  carpenter's  work  in  order  to  fix  them  in 
their  places,  but  may  be  at  once  substituted  for  such 
pantiles  as  are  removed. 

It  is,  however,  not  impossible,  by  the  aid  of 
this  contrivance,  to  convert  into  a  rough  Vinery  any 
old  shed  facing  the  south,  oast,  or  west,  by  merely 
removing  the  earthen  tiles,  and  substituting  those 
of  glass.  The  quantity  of  air  admitted  between 
their  laps  and  edges  would  be  no  disadvantage 
when  late  Grapes  only  are  required  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  might  serve  as  effectual  ventilators,  and 
render  a  special  provision  of  that  kind  superfluous. 

And  now  that  we  are  once  more  speaking  of  glass, 
we  may  as  well  add  the  price  of  glass  in  Paris. 
The  large  glazing  houses  of  Paris  sell,  for  garden- 
ing purposes,  what  they  call  demi  Mane  ordinaire, 
and  it  is  found  quite  good  enough.     Their  prices 


GARDENIA. 
Tins  is  a  lovely  and  well-known  genus  of  plants, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  for  their  odoriferous 
properties,  as  well  as  for  their  beauty.  It  is  scarcely 
possiljle  to  single  out  a  more  attractive  tribe  than  this, 
or  one  that  is  a  gre.iter  favourite  with  the  public.  Gar- 
deni.x  radicans,  G.  florida,  and  f.  plena  (the  well- 
known  Cape  Jasmine),  are  inhabitants  of  every  hot- 
house, and  during  summer,  we  may  add,  of  almost  every 
drawing-room.  In  the  bouquet,  also,  the  addition  of  a 
flower  of  this  plant  diffuses  a  most  delicious  fragrance. 
According  to  Thunberg,  the  notable  Cape  Jasmine  is 
highly  esteemed  with  the  Japanese ;  they  form  hedges 
of  it  round  their  dwellings,  and  introduce  it  with  great 
profusion  in  their  gardens.  Gardenia  Rothmaiinia  is  a 
spotted  species  of  considerable  beauty  ;  its  fragrance  is 
most  sensibly  diffused  during  night.  It  is  a  plant  of  great 
excellence,  and,  like  the  following,  deserves  a  place  in 
all  choice  collections.  G.  amcena  is  an  interesting  stove 
shrub,  of  dwarf  habit,  retaining  its  natural  sjjines  very 
often  under  cultivation  In  this  country.  All  the  species 
are  more  or  less  prickly  in  their  native  state,  but  they 
apparently  lose  this  when  they  are  subjected  to  a  higher 
degree  of  artificial  cultivation.  There  are  eight  other 
species  of  Gardenias  known  to  our  gardens,  although 
not  generally  cultivated,  being  either  less  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance.  Tliis  interesting 
genus  has  lately  received  a  most  remarkable  addition  by 
the  exertions  of  that  industrious  collector,  j\lr.  Whitfield, 
who  has  recently  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  the  extra- 
ordinary Gardenia  Stanleyana,  a  beautiful  shi'ub  of  easy 
cultivation,  with  flowers  at  least  9  inches  in  length,  and 
spotted  like  those  of  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum. 
The  propagation  of  theGardenia  is  e.xcoedinglysimple; 
half-ripened  shoots  of  the  current  season  planted  in 
sandy  peat,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat  under  a  hand- 
glass or  bell-glass,  will  root  with  certainty  in  a  short 
time.  TliQy  should  then  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
air  of  the  house  ;  and  when  well  established,  they  siiould 
be  potted  into  3-inch  pots ;  then  plunge  them  info 
bottomdieat,  with  partial  shade,  and  promote  their 
growth  in  a  rather  high  temperature,  keeping  up  aa 
abundance  of  moisture. 

By  pursuing  this  system,  fine  bushy,  flowering  plants 
may  be  produced  the  second  season  ;  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  lovely  plant  must  not  rest  here.  We  ought 
not  to  content  ourselves  with  merely  producing  plants 
in  6-inch  pots,  such  as  are  brought  to  Covent^garden 
market ;  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  attractive 
or  more  desirable  than  a  well-grown  specimen,  in  full 
flower,  of  either  of  the  Gardenias.  The  soil  most  suit- 
able for  their  successful  culture  is  a  part  of  our  subject 
of  great  importance,  for  to  the  want  of  due  atteutiou  to 
this  may  be  ascribed  many  of  those  miserable-looking 
objects  which  disgr.ace  our  collections.  A  suitable 
compost  may  be  made  of  the  following  materials  ;  one- 
third  turfy  peat,  one- third  leaf-mould,  and  one-third 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow-dung  ;  let  these  be  well 
iutermi.xed  with  an  addition  of  one-sixth  of  tlie  whole  of 
pure  silver-sand.  Let  the  principles  of  draining  and 
potting,  pointed  out  in  former  articles,  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  let  the  following  directions  be  put  into 
practice,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Supposing 
a  plant  is  required  in  all  its  beauty  in  summer,  and  fliis 
is  only  the  natural  season  when  any  plant  can  be  brought 
to  perfection,  place  the  plant  in  a  close  pit  in  early 
spring  after  being  potted,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  genial 
bottom-heat  of  80°  ;  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  in 
the  pit  by  night  ;  keep  up  a  moderate  but  constant 
moisture,  as  the  Gardenia  delights  in  a  warm  and 
humid  atmosphere,  and  with  such  encouragement  the 
growth  will  be  kindly  and  luxuriant.  As  the  season 
advances,  increase  the  temperature  of  the  pit  a  few 
degrees  until  it  reaches  75°  or  80°  by  night,  and  increase 
the  size  of  the  pot,  should  such  appear  to  be  necessary. 
This  will  scarcely,  however,  be  requisite,  as  one  good 
shift  in  a  seasonwill  generally  be  sufficient  for  Gardenias. 
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Keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moderately  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  but  as  vapour  is  constantly  escaping,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  must  be  carefully  and  relatively 
administered.  A  little  liquid  manure  may  also  be 
beneficially  applied  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth, 
and  until  the  flowers  make  their  appearance.  This  will 
be  the  time  to  begin  to  expose  the  plant  gradually  to  a 
lower  temperature,  for  it  is  only  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  a  greenhouse  or  drawing-room  that  this 
plant  can  be  sufficiently  estimated  and  enjoyed.  When 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
season  of  repose,  and  the  supply  of  moisture  in  some 
measure  withlield,  and  this  partial  suspension  of  the 
active  functions  of  the  plant  will  advance  the  ripening 
and  hardening  of  the  young  wood,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  an  extremely  excitable  atmosphere,  and  this 
at  the  same  time  will  promote  the  accumulation  of 
resources  for  future  elaboration  and  development.  No 
plant  can,  with  impunity,  undergo  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted hard  forcing  without  producing  constitutional 
debility,  disease,  and  death.  In  nature  every  plant  has 
its  season  of  rest,  and  if  we  in  artificial  management 
drive  cultivation  to  its  utmost  limits,  we  must  on  no 
account  alter  the  immutable  laws  which  maintain  and 
perfect  every  vegetable  production.  Should  our  object 
be  to  have  (these  desirable  plants  in  beauty  hi  early 
spring,  we  should  commence  in  November  following 
with  the  system  previously  detailed,  and  those  plants 
which  were  earliest  excited  the  previous  season  will  be 
the  most  suitable  to  commence  with.— Daro. 

ROCHEA.  FALCATA  {Crassula  falcala). 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  asked  by  gardeners  how 
I  manage  to  flower  this  beautiful  succulent  ?  and 
I  learn  from  the  communications  of  "  Isaac  Tom- 
kins"  that  even  about  London  it  is  not  often  seen 
in  flower.  It  appears  to  me  surprising  that  such 
a  beautiful  plant,  with  its  dazzling  scarlet  and  gold- 
coloured  heads,  should  be  so  much  neglected,  as  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  its  management ;  at  least  I  find 
none  in  flowering  it  in  abundance  every  season.  Cut- 
tings will  root  freely  in  sand  without  a  glass  ;  even 
when  lying  in  a  damp  shady  place  they  will  emit  roots 
freely  ;  the  common  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand 
suits  it  perfectly.  I  have  tried  richer  materials,  but 
could  not  perceive  any  improvement  either  in  growth 
or  flowerinc.  The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
growing  this  plant  is  the  situation  :  it  loves  a  full  ex- 
posure to  sun-heat,  and  to  be  near  the  glass  ;  therefore 
I  always  keep  it  on  shelves  till  in  flower.  By  this 
means  the  plants  acquire  a  strong  stiff  habit,  and  pro- 
duce large  heads  of  flowers.  Cuttings  struck  early  in 
the  spring,  and  well  grown  through  the  summer,  should 
flower  strongly  in  the  following  spring.  I  begin  late  in 
autumn  to  gradually  withhold  water,  and  in  winter  I 
give  none.  When  quite  dry  the  leaves  will  become 
shrivelled  ;  but  when  I  begin  to  start  the  plants  into 
growth  early  in  the  spring,  they  become  quite  plump  in 
a  few  days.  Sometimes  thes6  plants  will  show  flower 
late  in  the  autumn  ;  when  this  is  the  case  I  withhold 
water  till  the  spring,  as  when  they  flower  late  in  the 
season,  the  flowers  will  be  green  instead  of  scarlet, 
being  a  strong  proof  of  the  plant  requiring  a  bright 
s  mny  situation  in  which  both  to  grow  and  flower  it. 

When  a  young  plant  flowers  for  the  flrst  time,  it 
generally  produces  only  one  head  of  flowers,  which,  if 
the  plant  be  well  grown,  will  be  large  and  fine  ;  when 
done  flowering,  young  shoots  will  begin  to  make  tlieir 
appearance  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  different  parts 
of  the  stem.  The  plant  should  now  have  a  good  shift, 
and  these  young  shoots  encouraged  to  grow  as  speedily 
and  as  strongly  as  possible  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
placing  the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  on  a  shelf  in  the 
hothouse  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  ;  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  let  them  remain  there  too  long,  or  they 
will  begin  to  draw  up  weakly  with  too  strong  a  heat, 
which  they  will  not  bear  for  a  length  of  time. 

In  the  second  time  of  flowering,  the  heads  of  the 
flowers  will  not  be  so  large  as  in  the  first  instance  when 
there  was  only  one  head  ;  but  still,  if  well  managed,  the 
plant  will  present  a  splendid  appearance  with  seven  or 
eight  heads  all  in  flower  at  one  time.  After  flowering 
three  or  four  times,  and  having  received  repeated 
shifting,  the  plant  becomes  naked  and  unsightly.  In 
this  case  I  reduce  the  ball  sufficiently  small  for  a  6-inch 
pot,  prune  the  plant,  leaving  a  few  of  the  most  healthy 
and  strongest  shoots,  place  it  in  gentle  heat  fur  a  few" 
weeks,  when  it  soon  recovers  and  makes  a  handsome 
plant  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
putting  in  a  few  cuttings  every  season  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  young  flowering  plants  ;  and  early  in  the 
spring  to  plant  as  many  of  these  strong  young  plants  as 
would  conveniently  go  into  a  12  or  15-inch  pot  ;  they 
should  be  picked  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible,  place 
them  in  a  pit  close  to  the  glass,  and,  if  managed  nicely, 

they   will   produce   an  astonishing  mass   of  bloom 

B.  lieid,  Nobhthorpe. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Cockroach,  or  Black-beetle  (Blatta  orien- 
tulis). — This  too  well  known  insect  sometimes  overruns 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  mills,  and  bakehouses, 
and  even  ships  at  sea,  to  an  extent  which  renders 
them  almost  untenable.  The  same  species  which  infests 
our  habitations  is  also  a  complete  pest  in  Kussia  and 
Finland,  and  has  made  its  way  from  thence  into  Swe- 
den. The  Cockroaches  are  very  active  creatures,  and 
being  nocturnal,  exceedingly  voracious,  omnivorous,  and 
endowed  with  a  surprising  fecundity,  they  become  a 
great  annoyance  where  they  take  up  their  quarters. 


When  in  excess,  their  scent  is  very  sickly  aud  disagree- 
able, and  besides  defiling  whatever  they  touch  in  the 
kitchen  or  larder,  they  will  nibble  the  leather  of  boots 
and  shoes,  the  binding  of  books,  and  even  wearing 
apparel,  especially  if  they  be  old  and  dirty.  The  casks 
of  biscuits  and  cheese  on  board  ships,  are  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  inroads  of  these  vermin  ;  this,  however,  is 
frequently  the  work  of  another  species,  the  B.  Ameri- 
cana, which  is  fortunately  confined  at  present  to  the 
storehouses  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and  a 
smaller  species  named  B.  lapponica  *  is  equally  destruc- 
tive. Even  man  is  not  secure  in  his  person  from  their 
assaults,  for  in  the  West  Indies  the  larger  species  have 
been  known  to  eat  the  toes  and  fingers  to  the  quick 
during  the  period  of  sleep,  and  after  death  they  will 
prey  upon  the  human  body  like  vultures,  as  may  be 
seen  when  the  charnel-houses  at  Naples  are  opened  for 
the  daily  reception  of  the  dead  ! 

It  is  undeniable  that  Cockroaches  delight  in  warmth, 
preferring  kitchen  grates,  b.akers'  offices,  mills,  &c.,  and 
we  never  meet  with  them  during  the  winter  or  cold 
months  of  spring,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  what  country  the  13.  orientalis  was  first  im- 
ported, it  no  doubt  has  been  migrating  from  a  hotter 
climate  than  our  own  ;  in  all  probability  it  came  from 
the  east,  aud  such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Linnaeus,  from  the  name  he  assigned  to  it.  Gocliroaches 
also  detest  the  light,  and  for  that  reason  we  seldom  see 
them  in  the  day  time,  and  as  soon  as  a  candle  is  intro- 
duced into  a  dark  kitden,  they  scamper  off  into  holes 
and  crevices  to  hide  themselves. 

The  males  have  wings,  of  which  the  females  are 
destitute  ;  indeed  they  do  not  require  them,  as  their 
province  is  to  rear  their  young  :  their  bodies,  moreover, 
are  often  so  large  and  heavy  that  they  would  stand  in 
need  of  much  more  ample  organs  of  flight  than  their 
male  companions,  which  cannot  often  use  them,  for  I 
never  saw  one  flying.  The  females  are  frequently  seen 
moving  about  with  a  large  oval  mass  of  eggs,  as  repre- 
sented at  fig.  1,  it  is  said  sometimes  for  a  week,  until 
they  can  find  a  convenient  spot  to  deposit  them  :  this 
leathery  case  (fig.  2)  is  of  a  pitchy  colour,  with  a  sharp 
serrated  ridge  along  the  back,  consisting  of  16  points, 
and  on  dividing  one  of  these  bags  lopgitudinally,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  about  the  same  number  of  elliptical 
cells  (fig.  3)  ;  each  of  these  produces  a  young  Cockroach, 
which  is  able  to  run  about  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the 
egg  through  the  serrated  suture,  which  splits  for  that 
purpose,  and  from  that  time  to  its  death  it  is  feeding, 
growing,  and  passing  through  its  different  stages  of 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  with  very  little  change  of  aspect 
comp.ared  with  most  of  the  other  orders  of  insects. 


Blatta  orientalis  is  of  a  deep  shining  chestnut  brown  ; 
the  orbicular  head  is  beat  dowu  and  concealed  beneath 
the  thoracic  shield  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  wiih  an 
upper  and  under  lip,  two  strong-toothed  jaws,  .and  four 
feelers +  ;  the  eves  are  kidney-shiiped,  aud  excessively 
finely  reticulated,  and  close  to  the  inner  margin  is  an 
ochreous  membranous  spot ;  the  antennce  are  like  two 
pubescent  bristles,  as  long  as  the  animal,  composed  of 
numerous  joints,  and  inserted  in  little  cavities  close  to 
the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes  ;  the  thorax  forms  a  large 
shield,  somewhat  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded  ; 
in  the  males  (fig.  4)  there  is  an  incurved  indentation  on 
each  side  of  the  disc  with  a  ferruginous  line  down  the 
centre  ;  the  scutellum  is  broad  and  undefined  ;  the 
elytra  sometimes  extend  almost  to  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  ;  they  are  coriaceous,  elliptical,  and  rough, 
with  numerous  nervures,  the  inner  edge  of  one  lying 
over  the  other  in  repose,  beneath  these  are  folded  the 
wings,  which  are  often  shorter,  membranous,  with 
numerous  branching  nervures,  and  reticulated  ;  the 
abdomen  is  depressed,  elongate-ovate,  and  composed  of 
eight  segments  ;  from  the  base  of  the  last  arise  on  each 
side  two  spear-shaped  processes,  formed  of  short  joints, 
and  to  the  under  side  of  the  same  are  attached  two 
slender  curved  appendages  ;  the  six  legs  are  strong  and 
longish,  the  coxae  and  thighs  are  stont  ;  the  tibise  arc 
spiny  ;  the  tarsi  are  more  slender  and  5-jointed,  the 
basal  joint  being  long,  the  fourth  minute,  and  the  fifth 
terminated  by  two  curved  sharp  claws.  The  female 
(fig.  1)  is  gener.ally  larger,  and  the  thorax  smoother  ; 
instead  of  wings  there  is  only  a  rudimentary  elytron  on 
each,  with  two  broad  thoracic  segments  between  them  ; 
the  abdomen  is  more  elliptical  before  the  egg-bag  is  ex- 
cluded, and  although  it  has  the  jointed  appendages  at 
the  apex,  the  two  little  thread-like  ones  are  wanting,  and 
this  at  once  distinguishes  the  sexes. 

The  female  is  very  similar  to  the  pupa,  and  indeed  it 
seems  to  remain  in  that  state,  except  that  it  has  the 
little  elytra,  which  are  altogether  wanting,  I  believe,  in 
the  pupa».     I  may  state  that  the  egg-bags  often  have  a 


hole  on  one  side  from  which  a  parasitic  fly  had  issued, 
called  Evania  *,  which  possibly  we  may  ti-eat  of  here- 
after. 

Of  all  the  remedies,  a  hedgehog,  I  know,  from  my  own 
observations,  is  the  most  efficacious,  and  wool  or  tow 
dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  thrust  into  their- 
habitations,  will  kill  and  expel  them,  but  this  unfortu- 
nately is  attended  with  danger  ;  sprinkling  over  by  day 
the  spots  they  frequent  would  be  safer,  and  probably 
attended  with  equal  success  if  persevered  in. — JRuricola. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Pinus  Douglasii. — Some  years  ago,  plants  of  this 
beautiful  aud  scarce  Pine,  and  also  of  the  P.  ponderosa, 
were  purchased  in  pots  at  the  sale  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick.  Some  time  afterwards  they  were 
planted  out  in  Rockingham  Forest,  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  beauty  and  vast  extent  of  whose  woodlands, 
scarcely  known  as  they  are,  stand  unrivalled  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  An  avenue  nearly  half  a  mile  long 
was  formed  of  these  and  other  Pines,  as  P.  Cembra,  Pinas- 
ter, taurica,  nigricans,  maritima,  and  in  a  wood  called 
King's-wood,  near  the  high  i-oad,  between  Kettering 
and  Rockingham.  This  avenue,  although  exposed,  as 
it  still  is,  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  enemie.-j  in  the 
shape  of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  is  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  begins  to  assume  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  largest  of  the  Pinus  ponderosa  is  24  feet  10  inches 
in  height,  and  of  the  Pinus  Uouglasii,  also  24  feet  10 
inches,  the  circumference  of  the  latter  being  41  feet. 
The  soil,  which  is  stiffish,  seems  to  suit  both  well,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  whose  delicate  green  tint,  odori- 
ferous fragrance,  and  widely-spreading  branches,  pre- 
sent a  most  beautiful  appearance.  On  two  of  these 
trees,  which  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  specimens  iu 
the  kingdom,  are  cones  for  the  first  time.  Am  I  cor- 
rect iu  stating  that  the  Pinus  Douglasii  attains  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  extraordinary  height  of  250  feet  ? 
— A  Forester.  [The  greatest  ascertained  height  was, 
we  think,  193  feet.] 

Calamintha  sylvatica  ( Bromjield  ) — a  British  species' 
deserving  the  notice  of  Floricnltitrists. — This  plant  was 
discovered  by  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Bromfield,  in  a 
picturesque  copse  on  Apes  Down,  about  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Carisbrook  Castle  in 
this  island,  in  August  1833.  Several  notices  of  it 
appeared  in  the  botanical  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  I 
transcribe  the  following  from  tlie  "  Pliytologisl"  for 
November  of  that  year,  from  the  pen  of  its  discoverer. 
He  says — "  Our  Calamintha  is  a  highly  beautiful  plantj 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  pale  rose  colour,  spotted  with 
purple  or  even  blood  red.  The  corolla  is  nearly  an  inch 
long,  and  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Besides 
the  vastly  larger  size  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  whiclj 
l:ist  are  of  a  brighter  green  (pointed,  and  much  more- 
closely  and  acutely  serrated),  than  in  the  us\ial  form  of 
C.  officinalis  ;  the  whole  plant  is  taller,  more  slender,  and 
much  less  branched  ;  the  stems  are  lax,  ascending  or 
reclining.**  The  rest  of  the  description  being  j)urely 
botanical,  I  need  not  pursue  it.  It  was  then,  as  the 
quotation  above  shows,  unnamed,  and  not  clearlv  dis- 
thiguished  from  the  common  species.  It  has  subse- 
quently received  the  name  given  above,  and  several 
other  communications  have  appeared  respecting  it  in 
botanical  works,  principally  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural 
History,"  and  in  the  "  Phytologist,"  and  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  new  species  is  now  fully  established.  It  is, 
however,  not  botanically,  but  as  a  plant  worthy  of  culti 
vation  that  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  it  before  the  notice 
of  the  readers  of  the  Chronicl.-.  Cliaruied  with  its 
beauty  and  elegance  as  grooving  in  its  native  picturesque 
copse,  I  was  tempted  at  once  to  try  to  take  it  into  cultiva- 
tion. Its  general  appearance  is  so  far  described  in  the 
quotation  above,  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  this  score, 
except  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  opinion  of  its  finder, 
and  to  observe,  that  at  all  events  he  has  not  exaggerated 
its  graces.  It  is  a  plant  naturally  loving  shade,  with 
some  degree  of  warmth  and  protection,  and  when  placed 
in  a  garden  which  is  damp,  and  witii  only  a  moderate 
portion  of  sunshine,  it  maintains  its  original  character, 
and  flourishes  fi'cely.  If  cultivated  in  a  more  sunny 
position  it  becomes  somewhat  changed,  the  colour  is 
deeper,  and  the  proportion  of  inflorescence  is  increased  ; 
but  the  plant  loses  much  of  its  natural  elegance  and 
soon  passes  off",  probably  the  eftect  of  increased  evapo- 
ration. When,  however,  the  plant  is  placed  iu  a  situa- 
tion where  it  can  have  an  increased  amount  of  light 
without  subjecting  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  evaporation, 
as  in  glass  cultivation,  its  inflorescence  is  mncii  increased, 
and  its  duration  not  only  not  diminished,  but  actually 
much  increased  also, — tile  same  verticillasters  continu- 
ing to  produce  fresh  flowers  again  and  again  for  many 
weeks, — so  that  the  number  of  individual  flowers  pro- 
duced from  one  plant  is  truly  immense.  I'lanfed  iu  a 
pot  of  good  mould  it  thus  grows  freely,  is  a  light  and 
elegant  plant,  having  at  a  distance  much  the  appearance 
of  a  Heath,  and  remains  for  a  very  long  time  very 
ornamental,   flje   bright  rose-coloured    flowers    never 

fading  until  after  they  have  fallen,  and  at  a  season 

August  and  September — when  flowers  for  the  stand  are 
getting  scarce.  With  respect  to  its  propagation,"'my 
best  plan  will  be  to  offer  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  some  account  of  the  habits  of  the  plant. 
It  is  not  suffrutescent  like  the  common  Calaminth,  C.  offi- 
cinalis, but  stoloniferous,  i.  e.  it  increases  by  runners, 
some  of  which  are  under-ground, and  some  above  ;  and 
these  continue  growing  from  the  time  the  jilant  comes 
into  flower  till  stopped  by  the  frost.  The  runners 
which  are  above-ground,  are  generally  killed  by  the 
1  »  Cm  tis's  Brit.  Ent.,  fol.  and  pi.  557. 
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winter  ;  but  thuse  which  are  under-ground  send  up  in- 
uumerable  plants  in  the  spring,  so  that  where  one  had 
been  the  previous  summer,  an  immense  number  come 
up  tlie  following  year,  in  a  patch  fully  a  foot  in 
diameter  ;  .ind  these  may  be  divided,  or  any  portion, 
or  a  young  branch  will  root  freely,  and  at  once  run  up  to 
flower  ;  so  that  the  plant  is  both  readily  propagated, 
and  easily  managed.  I  may  add,  too,  tliat  the  upper 
runners  which  if  left  would  die  in  the  winter,  may  be 
rooted  in  the  autumn,  and  preserved  as  plants,  as  they 
too  in  that  ease  send  up  new  shoots  in  the  spring.  In 
all  probability  any  plan  found  to  succeed  with  the  com- 
mon Musk  plant,'  would  also  suit  our  Calaminth.  It 
not  being  unlikely  that  by  seed  some  v.iriety  in  colour 
may  be  obtained,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  numerous 
seedlings  spring  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  plant 
which  has  been  suffered  to  remain  after  flowering,  but 
that  the  seeds  are  apt  to  lose  their  vitality  by  being 
kept  dry.  To  propagate  by  seed,  therefore,  it  would  be 
best  with  this,  as  with  some  species  of  Impatiens,  and 
other  pKints,  to  sow  in  .lutumn,  in  a  pot  sunk  in  the 
ground,  out-of-doors  ;  and  afterwards  take  it  up  and 
place  it  where  it  will  have  a  little  heat  in  the  spring. — 
T.  Bell  Sailer,  ]\[.D.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wiyhl. 

Gum  or  Bladder  Blight  on  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees. — This  is  the  subject  of  many  surmises  as  to  the 
true  cause  or  combination  of  causes  of  its  appearance. 
The  soil,  if  imperfectly  drained,  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  productive  parent  of  mischief;  branches 
laid  in  too  thickly  and  imperfectly  ripened,  are  supposed 
by  others  to  introduce  the  disease.  The  many  atten- 
tions, such  as  summer-pruning,  thinning  fruit,  mulch- 
ing in  dry  weather,  and  keeping  the  borders  free  from 
heavy  crops  of  deep-rooted  and  luxuriant  vegetables, 
are  all  necessary  to  produce  a  continuous  healthy  state 
of  the  trees.  The  dise.ase  is  of  a  peculiar  formation — 
the  tissue  swells,  blotched  distortions,  like  wens  of  a 
waxy  appeai'aiice,  commence  and  rapidly  increase  until 
the  leaves  become  wholly  deformed  ;  the  bark  of  the 
twigs  is  also  affected,  gum  exudes,  and  the  parts  finally 
perish.  But  sometimes  it  appears  in  a  mitigated  and 
partial  manner ;  when  only  a  few  blotched  excrescences 
are  visible  in  the  topmost  shoots,  these  are  generally 
displaced  by  the  foliage  produced  in  July.  As  these 
appearances  commence  with  the  spring  when  vegetation 
is  generally  exposed  to  sharp  frosts  at  night,  succeeded 
by  some  very  hot  sun-bursts  in  the  day,  is  it  not  proba- 
ble that  cold  may  rupture  the  tissues  of  the  young 
tender  leaves  or  shoots  ?  whereby  their  functions,  sucli 
as  perspiration  and  absorption,  would  be  disordered,  and 
the  sun  acting  on  the  diseased  parts,  the  distortions  de- 
scribed would  be  produced.  By  protecting  them  from 
frost  during  the  night,  and  slightly  shading  tliem  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  a  preventative  to  the  disease 
may  be  the  result.  It  is  well  worthy  of  experiment  to 
subject  them  to  different  modes  of  treatment,  leaving 
only  branches  sufficient  to  be  maturely  ripened  in  the 
autumn :  on  others  more  branches  to  be  retained  with 
the  probability  of  not  ripening  so  well,  the  soil  and  all 
other  particulars  of  management  being  the  same  ;  if  the 
disease  appears  on  the  latter  and  is  entirely  absent  on 
the  former,  the  true  cause  is  discovered  ;  if  it  appears 
in  botli  we  may  reasonably  conclude  the  cause  to  be  pro- 
duced byatmospherie  influences.  Thesudden  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold, the  cold  and  frostyairsuddenlystopping 
the  absorption  aud  perspiration  of  the  leaves,  expanding 
the  aqueous  tissues,  and  rupturing  the  young  tender  ves- 
sels; theheatsucceeding  excites  the  rising  sap  to  the  parts 
affected,  where  it  is  impeded  in  its  course;  there  it  seeks 
an  outlet,  the  ascending  sap  urging  its  onward  course 
with  some  degree  of  force,  produces  the  gummy  aud 
dropsical  appearance  of  the  disease  described. —  William 
Keane,  Chelsea. 

Deformily  of  the  Peach-leaf. — In  regard  to  this  I  beg 
to  differ  from  the  ojiinion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  p.  38S,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  editor,  in  the  note  annexed, 
where  the  deformity  is  ascribed  to  a  wet  soil,  i  have 
had  young  Peach-trees  suffer  to  a  ruinous  extent  from 
this  disease,  though  planted  against  a  south  wall,  in  a 
very  high  soil,  only  15  inches  in  depth,  resting  on  a  lime- 
stone gra\el.  The  shoots  of  the  trees  most  affected 
seldom  indicated  any  i-ankness  of  growth.  Indeed,  on 
looking  over  them  some  seasons,  at  the  end  of  May, 
when  that  month  happened  to  be  dry,  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  deformity  was  caused  by  want  of 
moisture,  rather  than  by  too  much  of  it  ;  but  I  think 
the  fact  of  many  trees  on  the  same  wall  growing  to  the 
end  of  the  season  without  losing  a  leaf  from  this  cause, 
will  satisfactorily  prove  that  this  deformity  cannot  pro- 
ceedfrom  a  superabundance  of  wet  in  the  soil.  I  incline 
to  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  shrewd  observer,  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  deformity  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
cold  winds  aud  frosts  on  the  tender  shoots.  I  have  no 
means  of  determining  whether  the  sudden  flow  of  such 
an  accumulation  of  sap  on  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
as  must  necessarily  collect  in  a  healthy  young  shoot,  on 
receiving  such  a  check,  could  cause  it.  We  know  that 
when  there  is  too  ranch  juice  in  our  own  systems,  it  very 
often  finds  its  way  out  in  the  form  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions— //.  H.,  Cork.  [We  retain  our  own  opinion,  and 
next  week  will  state  why.  The  blister  of  the  Peach 
leaf  will,  however,  prove  something  like  the  colour  of 
the  Chamosleon  ] 

Polling.— It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great  defect 
in  pot-culture  is  the  small  amount  of  earth  fi-om  which 
the  roots  of  plants  can  derive  their  food,  and  yet  by 
means  of  crocks  and  Moss  that  little  is  made  less  ;  and 
in  many  instances  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
pot  is  filled  with  soil ;  is  such  a  proceeding  consonant 
with  reason  I  ,  I  think  not.     When  I  am  about  to  poj 


a  plant,  I  first  ascertain  what  sort  of  root  it  lias — that 
is,  whether  it  be  fibrous,  tap-rooted,  tuberous,  &c.,  and 
then  proceed  accordingly  ;  but  before  going  into  details 
I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  "drainage,"  as  I  shall 
have  to  use  that  word  frequently.  I  mix  on  my  potting  ' 
table  one  part  silver  sand,  one  part  charcoal,  pounded  j 
moderately  fiue,  four  parts  peat  earth  (separated  from 
the  fibrous  part)  and  fibrous  part  also,  four  parts  vege- ; 
table  mould,  and  six  pai'ts  clayey  loam.  All  the 
materials  excepting  the  loam  must  be  dry  and  well 
mixed  ;  the  loam  is  then  made  rather  moist,  and  is  well 
chopped  up  with  the  rest.  When  all  the  materials  are 
well  mixed,  they  are  placed  in  a  sieve  which  is  worked 
backw:u-ds  aud  forwards  until  the  loam  which  will  not 
pass  through  the  wires  has  taken  the  form  of  lai'ge 
comfits.  The  pieces  are  then  placed  in  the  sun,  or  near 
a  fire,  for  a  few  days,  and  they  become  nearly  as  hard 
as  brick,  and  contain  the  lai-ge  charcoal,  half-decomposed 
leaves,  small  stones,  sticks,  &c.  The  pots  must  be  quite 
clean  ;  on  the  bottom  strew  a  little  wliite  sand  over  the 
hole,  over  which  place  a  small  piece  of  glass,  covering 
about  two-thirJs  of  the  opening,  and  strew  a  little  sand 
over  the  glass  ;  then  put  in  drainage,  afterwards  a  layer 
of  well  decomposed  horse  or  cow  dung,  then  a  mixture 
of  two-thirds  friable  loam,  one-third  vegetable  earth, 
with  a  little  sand  well  pressed  down,  and  lastly  to  the 
top  of  the  pot  the  siftings  of  the  drainage.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  ralionale  of  the  above  practice  :  the  pots 
after  using  should  be  soaked  several  days,  aud  then 
scrubbed  ;  for  if  the  interstices  be  filled  with  slime  or 
earth,  how  can  superabundaut  moisture  escape,  or  air 
enter  to  the  roots.  Sand  is  strewed  over  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  glass  from  adhering  to  the  pots,  aud 
because  water  can  percolate  through  it.  I  use 
glass  instead  of  a  crock  because  the  sluu-p  edge  prevents 
the  ingress  of  worms  ;  aud  in  winter,  I  am  better 
enabled  to  see  the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  theearth 
at  the  roots  ;  the  sand  strewed  over  it  shews  the  latter 
more  clearly.  By  the  time  that  the  roots  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  plants  generally  are  nearly 
flowering,  and  therefore  I  place  a  layer  of  my  richest 
compost  immediately  over  aud  among  the  drainage. 
The  loam  mixtiu'e  should  be  made  firm  with  the  bottom 
of  a  small  pot ;  and  the  intention  is  to  fix  the  plant 
firmly,  and  obviate  the  use  of  so  many  sticks  as 
supports.  The  sifting  being  a  poor  light  soil,  and  not 
retentive  of  moisture,  cause  the  plants  with  which  it  is 
in  immediate  contact  to  form  numerous  mouths  or  roots. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  bought  some  Verbenas  aud 
Cinerarias  ;  I  put  them  in  my  frame  (see  p.  169),  aud 
up  to  March  they  did  very  well.  They  then  began 
to  droop,  and  soon  became  quite  black.  One  is  some- 
times said  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
such  was  my  case,  when  I  saw  by  the  side  of  these  dead 
plants  thumb-pots  containing  Primulas,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.,  sown  in  September,  not  only  alive,  but  looking 
healthy  aud  well.  I  was  sorely  puzzled  ;  but  as  cogi- 
tating would  not  restore  my  plants  to  life,  I  set  about 
removing  them  from  the  pots.  \\'hile  thus  employed, 
the  appearance  of  one  made  me  suspect  that  the  drainage 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  I,  therefore,  laid  a  pot  on  a 
table,  cracked,  and  removed  it  without  disturbing  the 
contents,  and  then  felt  that  my  conjecture  was  correct. 
The  roots  had  got  among  the  crocks,  wei'e  frozen,  and 
as  brittle  as  glass.  I  then  proceeded  with  some  plants 
of  my  own  potting  in  the  same  way,  and  found  the 
juices  in  the  roots  fluid,  and  the  roots  looking  healthv 
aud  strong.  Now,  my  knowledge  in  chemistry  is  very 
small,  but  I  should  say  that  the  action  of  the  oxygen  on 
the  decomposing  dung,  leaves,  &c.,  produced  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  we  know  that  duruig  that  process,  heat, 
although  latent,  is  given  out ;  and  may  not  that 
have  preserved  the  roots  during  the  late  very  severe 
winter  ?  There  is  also  another  advaut.age  I  find  in 
my  drainage,  and  that  is,  that  where  it  is  used,  plants 
never  suffer  from  drought,  or  over-watering ;  but  they 
do  suffer  if  a  sprinkling  only  be  given  them.  I  water 
till  the  fluid  runs  freely  through  the  bottom.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  drainage  not  being  wetted,  absorbs  and  re- 
tains the  moisture  from  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and 
when  they  again  become  too  dry,  the  moisture,  by  capil- 
lai-y  attraction,  is  again  restored  to  the  soil. — JC.  JT. 

Luminosity  of  Plants. — Your  notice  of  this  brings 
to  my  recollection  the  statement  of  a  Maltese  boatman 
that  Garlic  influenced  the  compass.  I  treated  this  very 
lightly  ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  the  Ionian  sailors 
also  Ijelieved,  that  with  a  cargo  of  Garlic  the  compass 
was  of  little  use.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
it,  therefore  my  information  is  of  little  value  further 
than  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject. — Portstcr. 

Rfproduction  of  Planls. — There  is  an  article  written 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  headed,  "  Remarks  on  a  sup- 
posed Law  of  Vegetable  Life,  limiting  the  Duration  of 
Plants  obtained  by  Cuttings  to  the  Natural  Term  of  Life 
of  the  Stock  whence  they  were  takec."  The  Doctor  sajs, 
"It  not  unfrequently  happens,  p-hen  a  hypothesis  is  pro- 
posed which  in  appearance  serves  to  connect  a  series  of 
imperfectly  understood  phenomena,  that  it  is  embraced 
rather  as  an  apology  for  ceasing  to  investigate,  than  a 
firm  conviction  of  its  accordance  with  truth."  He  then 
mentions  several  authors  who  appear  to  have  believed 
that  there  was  such  a  law  as  that  noticed  above.  Mar- 
shall says,  that  "  engrafted  fruits  are  not  perraaneut — 
they  continue  but  for  a  time."  Mr.  Knight,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  "  the  continuance  of  every  variety 
appears  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  period,  during  the 
early  part  of  which  only  it  can  be  propagated  with  advan- 
tage to  the  planter."  Mr.  Bucknall  says,  "  When  the 
first  sfock  shall,  by  mere  dint  of  old  age,  fall  into  actual 


UdLay,  a  uitjiiicy  ol  vcgeiaLion,  ihc  desceiiuauis,  however 
young,  or  in  whatever  situation  tbey  may  be,  will  gra- 
dually decline,  and  from  that  time  it  would  be  imprudent 
in  point  of  profit  to  attempt  propagating  that  variety 
from  any  of  them."  And  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  considered  it 
as  established,  that  "  propagation  by  seeds  is  the  only 
true  reproduction  of  plants."  The  Rev.  Doctor  appears  to 
differ  in  his  opinion  from  the  authors  mentioned,  respect- 
ing the  "supposed  law  ;"  and  he  refers  to  the  "  Philo- 
sophy of  Zoology,"  where  he  has  "pointed  out  its  defects." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  gardeners  to  know 
if  anything  has  been  done  of  late  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nions of  such  men  as  Knight  and  Smith,  or  if  any  register 
of  improved  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  kept,  that 
may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  in  future  years. — 
Pet^r  Mackenzie, 

Fungi  in  Melon-beds. — I,  like  "S.  F.  W.,"  have  been 
very  much  troubled  with  fungi  in  my  Jlelon-beds.  The 
plan  I  have  adopted,  for  the  last  five  years,  with  great 
success,  is  to  dust  the  fungi  well  with  hot  lime  ;  it  kills 

them  immediately,  and  does  no  inj  ury  to  the  Melons 

J.  Robertson,  Clifton  House,  Workinrjlon. 

Highland  Pine. — Without  entering  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  true  Highland  Pine,  or  whether 
its  good  qualities  are  transmitted  by  seed  to  its  offspring, 
I  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  tendmg  to  show  that  its 
true  character  may  be  sometimes  misrepresentsd,  and 
that  its  distmguishing  qualities  are  more  permanent 
than  "  Pinus  Sylvestris "  is  inclined  to  believe ;  at  all 
events  I  think  it  rather  premature  to  recommend  the 
"  gentlemen  in  England  and  Wales  to  plant  but  sparingly 
of  this  variety  of  Pine."  Some  25  years  ago,  when  a 
boy,  I  was  much  employed  in  gathering  forest-tree  seeds, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  was  sent  with  others  to  procure 
"  fii'-cones"  from  a  particular  plantation  in  the  lowlands 
of  Perthshire,  the  produce  of  seeds  from  Bi-aemar  Forest 
This  plantation  was  surrounded  with  others  of  less 
valuable  varieties  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  we  all  knew 
that  seeds  from  trees  from  the  Highland  forest  were 
very  difficult  to  procure,  both  from  the  cones  not  being 
so  accessible  aud  also  because  there  were  fewer  on  the 
trees,  woudcriug  that  our  master  would  force  us  to 
climb  up  such  trees  when  plenty  of  seeds  could  he  pro- 
cured from  low-spreading  varieties  beside  them  ;  how- 
ever we  had  to  obey,  aud  to  the  woods  we  went,  resolved 
to  earn  an  honest  sixpence  if  we  could,  but  it  happened 
otherwise, 'for  we  had  only  got  there  when  it  came  on  a 
tremendous  rain,  which  continued  all  day  without  inter- 
mission. This  drove  us  under  some  low-spreading 
trees  for  shelter  in  a  plantation  adjoining,  and  fearing  to 
go  home  without  any  cones,  which  would  also  amount 
to  minus  oxir  day's  wages,  we  were  tempted  to  gather 
some  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  hung  in  beautiful 
profusion  over  our  heads ;  and  these  were  delivered  over, 
of  course,  when  we  went  home,  as  seeds  from  the  true 
Pine,  and  no  doubt  were  nursed  with  peculiar  care  by 
way  of  experiment  !  Since  that  period,  having  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  management  of  timber- 
trees,  and  learning  that  the  same  .person  who  then 
ordered  these  seeds  to  be  gathered  is  still  agent  for  the 
estate,  and  well  known  as  a  scientific  arborist,  and  from 
his  long  experience  and  extensive  practice,  likely  to  give 
a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Highland  Pine, 
1  wrote  to  him  some  time  ago  respecting  the  plantation 
alluded  to,  and  I  exti-act  the  following  from  his  letter 
now  before  me  : — ''  The  moor  on  which  the  Scotch  Fir 
grew  that  you  allude  to  is  about  500  acres  in  extent, 
and  before  it  was  planted  was  a  very  worthless  heath, 
incumbent  on  gravel,  let  to  a  tenant  at  a  nominal  rent, 
and  was  given  up,  when  the  proprietor  was  induced  to 
plant  it  with  Scotch  Fir,  which  was  cut  down  at  50 
years'  growth,  being  sold  on  the  ground  iu  lots  at  from 
35/.  to  130Z.  per  acre,  the  average  being  about  60/.  ; 
besides  a  great  deal  for  thinnings  in  the  course  of 
its  growth.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir ;  I  knew  seven  very  dis- 
tinct, all  growing  at  that  time  in  these  woods, 
some  of  these  varieties  were  very  superior  to 
the  others.  The  wood  called  the  'North  Park'  was 
planted  with  seeds  from  the  Forest  of  Braemar, 
on  Dee  side,  and  w.as  very  superior  to  the  other  woods  ; 
it  was  what  I  called  the  best  variety,  and  very  peculiar 
iu  its  habit  of  growth,  from  the  less  valuable  sorts. 
The  Scotch  fir  is  much  degenerated,  from  seeds  being 
saved  from  the  coarse-trees  which  bear  most  seed,  and 
are  easiest  got  at  by  the  gatherers.  The  different  plan- 
tations were  all  planted  about  the  same  time,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  was  in  consequence  of  the  better  or 
worse  variety  of  trees,  the  soil  being  very  nearly  the 
same."  It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  plantation 
called  the  North  Park,  which  was  planted  with  seeds 
from  the  Highland  forest,  was  believed  by  the  writer 
to  be  the  best  variety  for  timber,  and  before  it  can  be 
shown  that  we  possess  better  varieties  of  Pinus  for 
profitable  planting,  I  would  recommend  gentlemen  to 
plant  the  Highland  Pine,  taking  care  that  it  is  the  true 
one,  and  not  a  spurious  variety. — J,  Finlay,  Chilworlh, 
near  Guildford. 

Fairy  Rings. — Some  time  ago,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  similar  to  that  of  "  A  Fifeshu'e  Florist "  (p.  363), 
I  related  an  accidental  circumstance  that  occurred  to 
me  on  a  jom-ney  to  visit  the  far-famed  and  beautiful 
Jlonastery  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  which  may  assist 
your  correspondent,  as  well  as  others,  in  their  future 
observations.  On  our  road  we  were  overtaken  by  one 
of  those  tremendous  thunder-storms  incident  to  hot 
climates,  and  which  bear  no  compai-ison  to  the  slight 
movements  of  the  elements  in  our  colder  atmosphere. 
Whilst  taking  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the 
forked  lightnmg  struck  several  objects  not  far  from  us. 
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Soon  altBrwards  1  observed  several  rings  of  smoke  or 
gas  floating  slowly  in  the  air,,  which,  preserving  their 
circular  form,  enlarging  and  diminishing  alternately 
until  they  ultimately  settled  in  that  form  on  the  sward 
before  us.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,'  on  passing  the 
same  spot,  I  observed  on  the  sward  several  rings,  densely 
green,  2  or  3  inches  wide  ;  the  grass  of  which  (circum- 
ferences or  rings)  had  grown  full  au  inch  in  that  short 
time,  and  Fungi  were  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance.  There  must  have  been  some  very 
highly  fertilising  property  in  the  gas  ;  and  it  has 
struck  me,  that  the  same  may  take  place  in  the 
new  experiments  for  promoting  vegetation  by  elec- 
tric rods  and  wires.  In  the  country  I  have  always 
observed  that  these  rings  make  their  appearance  after 
thunder-storms  ;  and  1  never  yet  met  with  a  better 
solution  of  the  phenomenon,  than  that  jWhicli  accident 
afforded  to  me,  as  above  related.  Nor  have  I  ever 
seen  any  one  wlio  had  seen  a  fungus,  or  fungi,  spring 
up,  and  a  ring  to  radiate  from  it.  But  I  have  observed 
these  rings  to  last  for  two  or  three  years,  and  to  enlarge 
in  the  course  of  time,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  mere  theory,  that  these  rings  are 
caused  by  spawn  that  radiates  from  a  common  centre. 
— D.  S.'e.,  Lambeth. 

"  In  re  Crickets." — When  I  first  came  to  this  place 
the  houses  swarmed  with  crickets.  The  Vines  are,  for 
the  most  part,  planted  in  the  houses,  and  I  used  liquid 
manure  copiously.  The  second  year  the  crickets  left, 
and  not  one  has  been  seen  since.  Perhaps  this  fact 
may  be  useful  to  "  M.  W.  K." — J.  Ai  on,  Conislieud 
Priory,  Ulverstap. 

Early  Mushrooms. — Having  observed  (p.  399)  the 
fact,  that  Musliiooms  have  appeared  unusually  early 
this  season,  and,  as  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  their 
being  the  Agarieus  cainpestris,  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  gathered  the  A.  campestris  several  times  lately  in 
this  locality ;  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  variety, 
by  its  white  colour,  and  cobweb-like  veil,  covering  the 
fleshy  gills.  I  have  also  gathered  another  variety  of 
Mushroom,  one  of  which  measured  11-i  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  auother  9  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  colour  of 
the  convex  part  was  pale  yellow,  and  the  gills  a  livid 
brown.     I  make  these  reraarlts  in  confirmation  of  what 

has  already  appeared  on  the  subject Joseph  Holmes, 

Amport  House,  Aitduver. 

The  Cuckoo.— \  have  read  with  interest  "L.  L.  D.'s" 
articles  ou  the  cuckoo,  and  I  have  had  tliis  season  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  the 
cuckoo  deposits  her  eggs  in  small  birds'-nests  by  means 
of  either  her  claws  or  mouth.  I  found  a  pied  wagtail's 
nest  iu  a  small  hole  in  the  garden  wall ;  at  the  time  I 
discovered  it,  there  were  three  eggs  in  it,  one  cuckoo's 
egg,  and  two  of  the  wagtail.  The  latter  then  laid  other 
two,  and  began  to.  sit.  As  I  had  never  seen  a  cuckoo's 
egg  previous  to  that  time,  from  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  egg,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  one  ;  I  was  also  puzzled  at  the  time  to  know  how 
she  could  deposit  her  egg  in  the  nest,  the  latter  being 
too  small  to  admit  of  a  bird  of  her  size.  I  watched  the 
neat  daily,  in  order  to  learn  if  the  egg  would  produce 
the  little  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  which  it  certainly  did 
on  the  22d  of  May,  the  young  wagtails  coming  forth  on 
the  23d  of  the  same  month.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
scarcely  had  the  light  of  day  shone  on  them,  when  they 
were  deprived  of  life,  but  by  whom  or  what  means  I  do 
not  know.  Does  the  cuckoo  return  to  the  nest  and  de- 
stroy all  but  her  own  offspring  %  I  went  to  the  nest  in 
the  following  morning,  and  discovered  that  two  of  the 
young  wagtails  were  gone  ;  I  went  again  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  found  the  young  cuckoo  the  sole  inhabitant 
of  the  nest;  the  other  two  young  wagtails  I  found  laying 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  As  the  young  cuckoo 
became  fledged  he  became  too  large  for  the  place 
allowed  him,  so  I  put  him  into  a  cage  and  kept  him 
there  for  10  days  ;  during  his  confinement  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  care  and  assiduous  attention  which 
the  two  foster  parents  paid  to  their  adopted  offspring  ; 
the  cage  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  their  enter- 
ing it,  I  sevei-al  times  found  both  beside  him.  I  once 
thought  of  trying  to  rear  him,  but  not  exactly  knowing 
the  natural  habits  of  the  cuckoo  and  what  food  they 
required,  I  was  afraid  I  should  lose  him  ;  I  therefore 
gave  the  little  harbinger  his  liberty,  hoping  next  spring 
to  hear  his  welcome  voice  re-echoing  through  the  woods. 

Ash  Timh'T. — Having  been  informed  by  our  wood- 
man that  Ash  timber  will  burn  equally  well  just  cut, 
as  when  seasoned  ;  I  have  frequently  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  fires  consisting  of  it,  and  found  him  to  be 
perfectly  right.  Will  you  tell  me  what  property  it 
contains  to  burn  well  in  its  green  state  2—^  Susseie 
Subscriber.     [We  do  not  know.] 

The  Green  Bird,  or  Green  iir.nej. —(Loxia  chloris.) 
-—This  is  ofien  ranked  among  those  birds  that  are  inju- 
rious to  field  and  garden  crops.  It  is  blamed  for  destroy- 
ing seedling  planie,  and  for  disbudding  fruit-trees  and 
shrubs.  Although  it  is  classed  among  the  "  decidedly 
destructive  h,.dge  birdd,"  yet  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
this  species.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  suffered  much 
injury  by  them  ;  but  for  16  winters  in  one  place  I  have 
had  much  pleasure  in  watching  their  evening  and  morn- 
ing habits.  About  the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to 
assemble  in  snissll  bodies  in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of 
some  tall  Pojjlars  ;  the  flock  may  not  exceed  ten  or  a 
dozen  at  firs',  but  evening  after  evening  it  is  increased 
by  other  small  additions,  until  about  the  Ut  of  Novem- 
ber, when  tliey  amount  to  several  liundreds  ;  they  begin 
to  meet  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  but  they  do  not  all 
come  at  once  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  but  come 


betimes  in  small  parties,  Irom  every  point  of  the  coai- 
pass.  When  they  are  all  mustered,  perhaps  to  roll-call, 
the  trees  in  the  grey  of  the  evening  have  the  appearance 
of  being  newly  clothed  with  leaves,  and  like  the  aspen 
leaves,  they  are  almost  constantly  in  motion  ;  they  are 
continually  shifting  their  position,  and  shortly  after  the 
sun  has  sunk  behind  ihe  Campsie  hills,  they  prepare  for 
bed.  Beneath  the  Poplars  there  are  some  large  Ever- 
greens, and  in  these  they  find  a  dormitory  ;  the  trees  are 
about  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  they 
appear  to  watch  the  ruler  of  the  day  descending  behind 
the  hills.  They  do  not  all  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time, 
but  begin  hopping  downwards  20  or  30  feet,  keeping 
towards  the  extreudty  of  the  branches,  and  when  they 
think  themselves  far  enough  down,  drop  one  by  one  from 
the  trees  into  the  Laurels,  as  if  thej  were  so  many  stones. 
These  birds  help  to  enliven  the  upper  regions  of  the 
flower-garden  during  the  short  afternoons  of  wintry  days, 
when  other  favourites  are  away  or  mute  ;  when  little  of 
the  feathered  families  are  seen  or  heard, e;;cept  the  noise 
of  the  pheasant  going  to  roost,  or  the  blackbird  and  rabies 
rustling  among  fallen  leaves  in  search  of  a  supper.  The 
linnet-i  do  not  always  go  quietly  to  bed,  nor  so  soon  as 
they  would  like  to  do.  Sometimes  when  they  are  met 
in  crowds  on  the  trees,  it  may  be  watching  the  last  rajs 
of  the  sun,  or  waiting  until  the  curtains  of  evening  are 
drawn  a  little  closer  ;  in  a  moment  a  feathery  circle  is 
formed,  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  wider  and  wider, 
until  it  is  separated  into  fragments,  and  the  birds  return 
iu  small  parties  to  the  place  from  whence  they  set  out  ; 
they  will  scarcely  have  all  met  when  tlie  same  thing  is 
repeated,  and  done  several  times  iu  the  course  of  the 
evening.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  out  tiie 
cause  of  their  sudden  flight ;  but  after  examination  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk, 
that  disturbed  their  repose ;  it  often  comes  lurking 
beneath  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  which  the  birds  had 
alighted,  ready  to  pounce  upon  one  to  make  a  meal  of. 
Sometimes  it  would  follow  them  and  take  one  on  the 
wing;  at  other  times  it  would  remain  out  ofsight  until  they 
had  sunk  to  rest,  and  shortly  after  it  would  be  seen  skim- 
ming along  the  top  of  the  Evergreens,  but  woe  to  the 
poor  bird  that  slept  iu  the  attic  story — it  soon  became  a 
lielpless  victim,  borne  away  from  its  leafy  bower  never 
to  rejoin  the  green  feathered  band  again,  or  help  the 
gardener  in  destroying  chick-weed  and  groundsel,  or  feed 
on  Gooseberry  blossom  or  Cherry  buds. — Peter  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Wasps I  have  practised  the  following  method  of 

destroying  these  pests  this  spring  witli  great  success. 
It  is  cheap,  simple,  and  effective  ;  instead  of  pistol  and 
powder,  as  mentioned  in  a  late  Number,  my  deadly 
missiles  consist  only  of  a  good  strong  patent  garden 
syringe,  and  a  pot  with  some  water.  Wherever  I  find 
a  wasp,  either  in-doors  or  out,  I  ply  the  syringe  upon  it, 
which,  if  done  with  good  force,  will  soon  bring  them  to 
to  the  ground.  This,  of  course,  does  not  kill  them  ; 
they  are  merely  stunned  by  it  ;  therefore,  no  time 
should  he  lost  in  placing  the  foot  on  them,  or  giving 
them  a  squeeze  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  the 
event  of  any  of  them  attempting  to  get  up  before  you 
get  at  them,  should  you  have  the  water  close  at  hand, 
the  syringe  can  be  re-loaded  in  an  instant,  when  you 
may  give  them  a  second  charge  ;  however,  with  a  little 
activity,  in  19  cases  out  of  20,  the  first  will  prove 
effectual. — D. 

Pruninff  Parent  Trees. — I  have  observed  several 
notices  in  your  paper  lately,  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
forest  trees;  and  being  of  opinion  that  pruning  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  that  no  lopping  of  trees  should  ever 
take  place,  I  presume  to  occupy  a  small  space  of  your 
paper,  to  state  the  theory,  or  rather  the  system  I  advo- 
cate. Any  persou  may  observe  that  plants  thickly 
planted  shoot  rapidly  upwards,  a;nd  that  when  they  find 
more  side  room,  they  incline  the  more  to  produce 
branches.  In  the  wild  forests  of  America,  as  described 
by  Humboldt,  there  are  neither  planters,  pruners,  nor 
loppers  ;  the  seeds  of  the  trees  are  sown  by  nature — 
thickly  sown  ;  a  scramble  takes  place  for  the  uppermost 
station  ;  the  more  vigorous  gain  the  contest ;  the  weaker 
wither  and  perish  under  the  shade  of  the  strongest, 
which  [in  every  case  of  plants  rise  towards  light  and 
heat,  and  with  their  'tops  form  a  canopy  which  com  ■ 
pletely  excludes  [the  sun  from  the  inferior  ones,  and 
constitute  a  crop  such  as  the  land  is  able  to  bear. 
The  beautiful  forests  of  fir  in  Strathspey  in  North 
Britain  are  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  principle 
here  advanced  ;  the  seeds  are  mostly  sown  by  nature, 
the  trees  have  grown  without  care  or  culture,  and  the 
carpenter  when  working  the  timber  can  tell  if  the  tree 
has  been  self-sown  or  planted.  In  planting  trees  of  all 
kinds,  except  the  forest  trees,  the  number  per  acre 
should  not  be  under  10,000,  and  the  latter  should  be 
planted,  not  exceeding  two  feet  apart.  The  original 
cost  may  be  grudged  ;  but  it  is  afterwards  e.\pended  in 
pruning  and  mangling  the  timber,  which  always  shows 
a  blemish  where  the  knife  or  chisel  has  been  applied. 
All  trees  that  send  up  shoots  from  the  root  should  be 
cut  over  by  the  ground  the  second  year  after  being 
planted,  as  a  quicker  growth  and  a  more  vigorous  stem 
are  procured.  The  Duke  of  Athol  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  England,  two  of  the  most  exten- 
sive planters  iu  Britain,  follow  this  plan,  and  with  great 
success.  Sometimes  the  inferior  trees  are  thinned  out 
to  be  used  for  fencing,  at  one  or  two  different  times, 
but  the  preferable  way  is  not  to  thin  at  all,  but  leave 
the  whole  to  N.ature's  operation,  the  best  plants  going 
on  for  a  crop,  and  the  inferior  ones  gradually  dying  out, 
'~'Joh'it  Donaldson,  Hoddesden. 

Pruning  Forest  trees. — I   observe  that  the  manage- 


ment of  forest-trees  is  still  a  disputed  point.  This  is 
surprising,  seeing  there  can  be  no  self-interest  in  the 
case.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  individual  would  wilfully 
lead  another  astray  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
I  should  think  that  the  late  Mr.  Pontey  firmly  believed 
that  his  system  was  the  very  best  that  could  he  practised, 
and  so  I  think  of  every  writer  from  Pontej's  days  to  the 
present  time.  The  cause  of  disagreement  would  seem  to 
lie  more  with  the  writers  and  the  readers  than  with  really . 
practical  men,  some  of  whom  might,  probably,  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  nursery,  and  have  been  taught  how  to 
turn  a  Crab-tree  stock  into  an  Apple-tree  standard,  for 
the  orchard,  &c. ;  and  when  such  men  come-  into  woods 
they  naturally  imagine  that  they  can  turn  the  bushy 
forest-trees  into  standards  by  a  similar  process.  But 
new  discoveries  are  made,  and  &n  inventor  of  them  comes 
and  says,  "  If  you  serve  jour  trees  in  that  manner  you 
will  entirely  ruin  them."  And  here  the  battle  of  argu- 
ment begins.  "  And  pray  in  what  way  shall  I  ruin 
them?"  says  A.  B.  says,  "You  cut  the  branches  off 
too  closely  to  the  stem,  making  a  large  wound,  which 
will  either  not  heal  over,  or  if  it  does,  there  will  be  a 
knot  in  the  tree  when  sawn  up  into  planks  or  boards;  and, 
as  it  is  now  well  known  that  branches  assist  the  growth 
of  timber,  the  more  branches  the  faster  will  the  tree  in- 
crease in  useful  wood  ;  therefore  any  sjstem  of  pruning 
is  an  evil,  but  close'  pruning,  above  all,  is  most  likely  to 
bleed  the  tree  (o  death."  A.  "  To  your  first  objection  I 
would  reply,  that  I  never  make  a  larger  wound  than 
what  I  can  heal  with  the  help  of  a  good  plaster  ;  and  to 
your  second  that,  better  have  very  small  branch  knots 
all  within  a  few  inches  of  the  heart  of  the  tree,  than  have 
very  large  knots  all  through  the  tree  from  centre  to  sur- 
face, hke  buffalo  horns,  and  nearly  as  hard  (in  the  Firs 
at  least).  It  is  true  that  branches  assist  the  growth  of 
timber,  but  these  branches  should  be  a',1  up  near  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  not  down  the  stem,  as  Pea-sticks  will 
not  fetch  so  much  money  as  Hop-poles  (weight  for 
weight),  and  neither  of  them  will  fetch  so  much  as  timber 
fit  for  building,  or  for  ship  masts;  as  to  bleeding,  I 
confess  that  I  have  caused  many  deaths,  bat  such  par 
tients  were  as  well  dead  as  alive,  for  if  I  had  not  killed 
them  they  would  have  killed  their  neighbours,  and  they 
brought  their  value  as  stakes,  &c."  B.  "Speaking  of 
ship  masts,  do  you  know  that  the  best  are  brought  from 
forests  that  have  never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man 
till  the  day  they  were  felled?"  A.  "  Yes,  but  they  are 
only  chance  trees ;  you  may  buy  whole  forests  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  at  a  dollar  per  acre,  and- 
only  one  chance  tree  on  the  acre  will  repay  the  pur- 
chase-money ;  the  remainder  I  would  advise  setting 
fire  to  as  to  a  Gorse-bush  or  fox-cover,  to  make 
room  for  profitable  crops  of  either  Hops  or  Hop-poles." 
B.  "  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  staunch  disciple  of  the 
Old  School ;  but  as  you  have  admitted  that  branches 
assist  the  growth  of  timber,  and  as  you  confess  having 
killed  many  trees  by  over-pruning,  why  do  you  not  adopt 
the  true  system,  that  is,  the  plan  of  foreshortening  ?  you- 
would  then  be  sure  of  doing  no  harm,  and  probably  of 
effecting  much  good,  or  at  all  events  you  might  adopt  the 
system  of  thinning  instead  of  pruning,  which  would  save 
all  trouble,  and  the  lower  branches  would  drop  off  as 
soon  as  they  had  performed  the  functions  which  Nature 
had  intended  them  to  effect  in  assisting  the  formation  of 
timber."  A.  "  If  foreshortening  is  the  true  system,  or 
indeed  a  system  at  all,  I  adopt  that  system  every  day  of 
the  year,  hut  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the- 
timber  :  I  do  il;  to  improve  the  form  of  the  tree,  and  keep 
it  within  bounds,  as  I  would  a  Beech  or  Holly-hedge;  I- 
also  foreshorten  the  large  boughs  of  trees  that  overtop 
promising  neighbours.  As  to  thinning  instead  of  pruning, 
1  call  it  bad  economy  to  cut  down  young  trees  for  fire- 
wood, where  so  many  waggon  loads  of  prunings  want 
burning,  or  putting  into  drains,  &c.  ;  and  as  to  saving 
trouble,  the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact :  you 
have  first  to  prune  the  tree  partially  before  you  can  get 
a  blow  at  it  with  the  axe,  and  then  to  prune  it  com- 
pletely when  on  the  ground,  turning  it  over,  &c.,  and 
what  a  mass  of  rubbish  is  on  the  ground  all  at  once  for 
the  faggoters !  they  grumble  to  begin  to  it  as  reapers 
.would  at  laid  and  twisted  corn,  saying  it  is  worth  double 
the  money,  &c.  But  no'w  for  the  branches  dropping  off 
of  their  own  accord,  after  having  performed  the  office 
assigned  them  by  Nature  :  all  trees  and  all  living  creatures 
do  that — they  all  drop  off;  but  the  question  is,  when? 
Never,  until  killed  by  more  luxuriant  brethren,  which 
have  kept  off  the  sun  and  air.  Here  is  a  Scotch  Fir-tree 
growing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  ;  it  is  very  full  of 
branches,  one  of  which  measures  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  the  points  droop  down  nearly  to  the  ground.. 
I  have  counted  the  knots  or  annual  growths  ou  the  tree,, 
and  tbey  amount  to  fifty-three,  and  the  hough  being  ten 
feet  up  the  stem,  I  conclude  that  the  tree  must  be  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  upon  inquiry  of  old  men  I  find 
this  to  be  the  very  date  of  the  plantation.  Again,  I 
have  found  skeletons  of  trees  left  or  forgotten  in  woods^ 
with  all  the  sap-wood  rotted  off,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  heart  or  red  wood  remaining  sound  and  hard  as  horn, 
every  branch  had  come  direct  from  the  centre  like  the 
stumps  on  a  fore- shortened  tree.  I  have  also  seen  many 
trees  fair  to  the  eye  and  sound  on  the  outside,  within, 
hollow  as  a  churn,  except  the  stumps  of  the  once  thriving. 
brauchee ;  these  protruding  inwards  reminded  me  of  a 
wire  rat  trap,  where  the  vermin  might  crawl  in,  but  could 
not  crawl  out ;  others,  the  Larch  for  instance,  reminded 
me  of  the  barrels  drove  full  of  nails  in  which  witches 
were  put  in  days  of  yore  to  be  rolled  down  hills  ;  all 
these  pegs  were  firmly  embedded  or  embalmed  in  coats 
of  the  old  trees,  and  some  had  even  the  bark  on  them, 
but  it  was  pressed  or  squeezed  so  thin  as  to  be  no  thioker 
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than  fine  paper,  and  quiie  black;  then,  r-bsi  b=uetit 
had  the  timber  derived  from  such  spike-nails  after  the 
first  few  vears  of  its  gro^vih  ?  I  maintain  that  abundance 
of  healthy  branches  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of 
a  healthy-growing  tree." — John  Howden. 

^OCl'ttttS. 

CALEDOXIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jtine  5. — This,  the  first  summer  collection  of  pl.ints 
and  promenade  of  this  Society,  took  place  at  their 
garden,  luverleith.  On  this  occasion  prizes  were 
awardel  .ns  follows  : — For  the  best  24  Pansies,  the 
Silver  Medal,  as  first  prize,  was  voted  to  Sir.  Dowuic, 
CT.  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  for  Ne  plus  ultra,  Van  Amburgh, 
Daniel  Defoe,  Exquisite,  Coronation  superb.  Heroine, 
Miracle,  Japhara,  Rob  Roy,  Great  Britain,  Miss  Stain- 
forth,  Beauty  of  Blackburn,  Purity,  Lord  Jloutgomery. 
Venus,  Curion,  Surpass,  Imogene,  Undiue,  Azurea, 
Regulator,  Pizarro,  Little  Alice,  Heriot,  and  Duke  of 
York  ;  aud  the  Biouze  Medal,  as  second  prize,  was 
assigned  to  Jlr.  Rutherford.  For  the  best  12  Tulips 
(Byblomens,  Roses,  and  Bizari'es,  four  of  each  class), 
the  Silver  Medal,  as    ~ 


Mr. 


Young 


first  prize,  was  gained  by 
ug,  gr.  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  with  Louis  XVI.,  Wash- 
ington. S^'ipio  Africanus,  Roi  de  Siani,  biblomens ; 
Wakworth,  Montauo,  Memuon,  Trioraphe  Royale,  roses  ; 
Waterloo.  Dutch  Catafalque,  Charbonier  Xoir,  General 
Blucher,  bizarres.  The  Bronze  Medal,  as  second 
premium,  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Forester,  gr.  to  Captain 
Falconer.  For  fine  Bromptoa  Stocks,  tliree  red  aud 
three  white,  a  premium  was  given  to  Mr.  Dunn,  gr.  to 
J.  Bridges,  Esq.  For  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  a 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Stirling,  gr.,  Melville  Castle, 
the  kinds  being  Hyacinthus  amethystiuus,  Ramonrla 
pyrehaica,  Dodecatheou  Meadia,  Primula  fai'inosa  alba, 
Scilla  verna,  aud  Globuliria  cordi folia.  -An  additional 
award  w.is  also  made  to  ilr.  Stirling,  for  several  small 
plants,  in  pots,  some  of  them  Alpines  of  great  rarity.— 
For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  a  iii-st  prize  was 
voted  to  Jlr.  JIaedonald,  gr.,  Drmnmond  Castle,  the 
kind  being  H.amiiton's  BiackSpine ;  and  a  second  prize 
to  Sir.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  for  Long 
Irish  Cucumber. — Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  liavin^' 
offered  a  prize  of  2  guineas  for  the  six  finest  v.a- 
rieties  of  Calceolaria  produced  by  a  practical  gardener, 
there  was  a  rich  display  of  that  favourite  flower.  The 
prize  was  voted  to  Jlr.  Pousty,  gr.  to  J.  Giles,  Esq.  ; 
the  kinds  being  Standishii,  Lady  Constable,  Duchess  ot 
Buccleucb,  Beauty  of  Twecdd.ale,  Jlr.  Giles,  aud  Jlrs. 
Giles  (the  last  a  seedling).  The  second  prize  was  voted 
to  Jlr.  Young,  gr.  to  Jlrs.  IT.  N.  Ferguson,  for  Stand- 
ishii, Ne  plus  ultra,  Leith  Walk  Beauty,  Marchiouess 

of  Breadalbane,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Captivation 

Messrs.  J.  Diolcson  and  Sons  having  also    offered  a 
prize  of  2  guineas  for  tlie  best  three  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons, and  best  three  hybrid  -Izaleas,   produced   by  a 
practical  gardener,  the  awai'd  was  made  to  Jlr.   Thom- 
son, gr.,Craigiehall;  the  kinds  being — of  Rhododendrons, 
Catawbiense  var.,  hybridum,  purpureum  var.  ;  and  of 
Azalens,  ne  plus  ultra,  bicolor,  and  ardens. — A  Silver 
Jledal  was  voted    to  I.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 
of  seedling  Calceolarias,  raised  diu-ing  last  season,  some 
of  which  were  considered  of  high  merit,  particularly 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Cleopatra,   and   .Aristocrat. — For  a 
remarkably  well-grown   and    finely-flowered  specimen 
of  Achimenes  gi-audiflora,  and  for  three  seedling  Cine- 
rarias, an  extra  premium  was  voted   to    Jlr.    Young. 
Another  extra  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Tod,  Greenside 
Garden,  for  very  large  stalks  of  the  Albert  Rhubarb,  a 
sort  remarkable  for  its  earliness,  and  which  stews  excel- 
lently when  the  outer-ribbed  riad  is  completely  pared  off. 
— Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  exhibited  a  rich  collection  of 
exotic  plants,  including  40  named  Calceolai-ias,  and  12 
seedlings  not  before  shown,  aiid  had  the  Silver  Jledal 
awarded  to  them. — Jlessrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons  also 
sent  a  collection  of  pl.ants,  including  the   magnificent 
Gesaera  faucialis,  and  Hypocyrta  strigillosa,  mentioned 
at  p.  403. — Jlessi-s.  Lawson  and  Sons,  besides  a  very 
large  Statice  macrophylla,communicated  nine  varieties  of 
garden  Rtidish,  among  which  the  new- scarlet  oval-shaped 
and  the  rose  oval-sh.aped  were  regarded  as  very  superior 
sorts ;  and  an  extra  premium  was  awarded  for  these. — 
Messrs.   Carstairs.   Kelly  and   Co.  sent  several  plants, 
including:  tlis  dark  variety  of  Leschenaultia  formosa, 
admirably  grown,  and  densely  set  with  flowers  ;  for  this 
specimen   another  extra  premium  was  voted.  —  From 
the  Society's  Garden  were  Oncidium   flexuosum,  and 
Bilbergia  nudicaulis,  suspended  without  soil  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  now  in  flower,  with  two  lai'ge  plants  of 
Kalmia  lafifolia   in  full  bloom. — Jlrs.  Haig,  View-park, 
sent  several  plants,  particularly  a  specimen  of  Oncidium 
divarieatum  of  great  beauty  ;  Cattleya  intermedia  ;  and 
a  well-grown  Campanula  grandis. — Some  beautiful  plants 
•were  from  the  garden  of  D.  Anderson,  Esq.,  including 
Erica  Eeaumonti,  mbida,  and  pi'Eegnans  major,  Epacris 
pulchella  major,  and  Gardoquia  Hookeri. — -A  large  and 
Tvell-flowered   specimen    of   Calanthe   veratrifolia,    aud 
Epidendrum  aromaticum,  with  its  fragriijat  blossoms, 
were  from  the   garden   of    Dr.   Neill,    Canon-mills. — 
The    display  of    Pansies   was   brilliant :    Jlr.    Logan 
exhibiting    two    stands     of    choice    sorts,    one    stand 
consisting  of  seedling  flowers  of  the  present  year  ;  Jlr. 
Syioington,  very  select  Idnds  ;  Jlr.  Douglasj  forty  fine 
varieties  ;  and  Jlessrs.  Handasyde,  very  beautiful  sorts. 
Mr.  Sligh,  Laiu-iston  Castle,  sent  20  double  Anemones, 
and  cut  flowei-s  of  seedling  Calceolarias.     Jlr.  Holmes 
contributed  a  fine  plant  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  in  full 
flower.     Jlr.  Cushnie  produced  a  very  good  specitnen 


well  preserved  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears.  At  the 
general  meeting  (Jlr.  M.  Rhind  in  the  chair)  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  a  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  next  exhibition  and 
promenade  (on  the  27th  inst.)  should  be  applied  towards 
paying  off  the  balance  of  the  debt  conti-acted  in  erecting 
the  New  Hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  then  assembled, 
and  that  members  should  be  requested  to  waive  their 
privileges  of  free  admission  for  that  day.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  offer  of  premiums  for  Ranunculuses 
and  for  Pelargoniums,  and  which,  owing  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  had  not  been  competed  for  on 
the  5th,  should  be  repeated  for  the  27th.  On  the 
motion  of  Professor  Dunbar,  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  considering  the  best  mode  of  commemorating,  in 
the  Experimental  Garden,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
senior,  the  Father  and  Founder  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  following  communications  were  then 
read  : — On  the  necessity  of  admitting  air  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  JIaryfield ;  on  the  application 
of  guano  to  onion  crops,  by  Jlr.  Jlorrison,  Golden 
.icres  ;  on  flowering  Tulips  in  water-glasses,  by  Mr. 
Reddoch,  Falkirk  ;  and  on  the  employment  of  leaden 
boiiei-s  for  tauk  heating,  by  Jlr.  Carstairs,  Warriston. 
.it  tl'.is  meetuig  IS  new  membei-s  were  enrolled. 


LINNE.-iN  SOCIETY. 
June  llth. — E.  Forstek,  Esq  ,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Leman  presented  a  collection  of  specimens  fr'om  the 
late  William  Griflith,  Esq.  Amongst  other  things 
there  were  the  fruits  of  Danimai'a  lorauthifolia,  a  new 
species  with  narrower  leaves  than  the  D.  orientalis  ; 
fruits  of  Pious  escelsa,  P.  longifolia,  P.  Gerardiana, 
P.  Smithiaua  ;  also  of  Durio  oxlyanus,  and  of  a  species 
of  Neesia  ;  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  ampullaeea,  aud  N. 
Rafliesiana,  and  the  fruit  of  a  new  species  of  Artocar- 
peous  plant  from  JIalacca,  called  Ipoo.  The  Rev.  J. 
Bai-rmgtou,  L.L.D.,  was  expelled  from  the  Society 
by  ballot  for  non-payment  of  his  subscription.  —  Jlr. 
HanUey  exhibited  specimens  of  Genista  pilosa,  from 
Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex. — .\  continuation  of  Dr.  Boott's 
paper  on  new  and  rare  species  of  Carex  was  read. — A 
paper  was  read  from  Francis  Walker,  Esq.,  on  the  cha- 
racters of  some  undescribed  species  of  British  Chalci- 
dites. — A  continuati(m  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker's  paper 
on  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  was  also  read.  These  papers 
were  entirely  descriptive.  The  meetings  oi  the  Society 
closed  for  the  session  with  this  evening's  meeting. 


the  woods  of  Dropmore,  as  if  they  were  still  inhabiting 
the  mountain  side  in  Oregon.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  whole  place,  under  the  excellent 
management  of  Mr.  Frost.  We  find,  however,  that 
grafted  Deodars  are  going  off,  as  we  long  ago  predicted 
would  be  the  case,  and  this  may  serve  as  a  general 
warning  to  buyers  of  Conifers. 

Haggerstone  Castle,  llie  Stat  of  Lachj  Massey  Slan- 
leij.  — There  is  growing  at  this  place  a  splendid  tree  of  the 
Eugenia  malaccensis,  20  ft.  in  height,  and  12  ft.  through, 
with  branches  nearly  touching  the  ground.  It  is  now  in 
full  blossom —  covered  with  briglit  dazzling  scarlet 
flowers,  and  beautiful  green  foliage,  the  leaves  measuring 
from  10  inches  to  12  in  length,  and  6  inches  over  ;  the 
tree  altogether  forms  a  most  magnificent  appearance. — 
June  18,  1845. 


Hcbicfus. 

A  Vractical  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Orchida- 
ceous Plants.  By  J.  C.  Lyons.  8vo.  Ridgway, 
London  ;  Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin. 
Tbe  little  book  by  Mr.  Lyons,  of  which  we  formerly 
gave  some  account  (see  1843,  p.  343)  was  the  herald  of 
the  present  work,  which  is  really  a  very  useful  vade 
mecum  for  the  grower  of  Orchids.  It  contains  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  author,  who  is  a  very  zealous, 
aud,  we  believe,  successful  collector  of  them,  and  ex- 
plains in  a  rational  and  intelligible  manner  all  that  con 
lie  learned  from  books.  Jlr.  Lyons  gives  sketches  of 
his  stands  and  pots,  a  plan  of  his  house — of  which,  by 
his  permission,  we  have  already  published  the  descrip- 
tion (see  p.  294,  of  tlie  present  volume)— and  a  complete 
calendar  of  all  the  work  that  is  done  during  every  month 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  an  alpha- 
betical'catalogue  of  about  a  thousand  species,  giving 
in  detail  the  "colours  of  each  ;  a  translation  of  tlieir 
technieal  names,  and  a  good  accoimt  ot  the  peculiar 
treatment  demanded  by  each  genus,  or  even  species. 
To  the  beginner  or  inexperienced  gardener  this  will  be 
of  much  value.  In  short,  we  are  of  opuiion  that  Jlr. 
Lyons's  work  is  one  of  those  useful  productions  which 
enable  modern  gardeners  so  much  to  outstrip  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  art  of  cultivation.  There  ai-e  a  few- 
technical  mistakes,  such  as  assigning  the  genus  Steuo- 
rhynchus  to  LinnEeus,  instead  of  L.  C.  Richaid  ;  but  they 
are  of  no  practical  importance. 

Mitchell's  ManucJ  of  AgricuUural  Analysis  (Simp- 
kin)  is  a  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which  chemists 
perform  the  analysis  of  soils.  All  that  such  a  book  can 
oretend  to  is  perspicuity  and  accuracy,  and  those  qua- 
lities it  appears  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  V.  e 
can,  therefore,  say  that  those  who  wish  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  chemical  examination  of  soils,  will  find 
this  a  safe  guide  in  tlte  operation. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Dropmore. — It  will  be  very  s.atisfactory  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  culiivatiou  of  Conifers  to  know 
that  tlie  past  winter  has  done  little  damage  in  this,  their 
favourite  home.  Of  the  Mexicans,  Finns  patnla  has  suf- 
fered most,  aud  may  now  be  reg.arded  as  being  tender  ; 
~    apulcensis  (not  acapnlcensis,  as  some  write  the 


Bees. 

A.xswERS. —  W. — The  age  of  my  hives  noticed  .at  p.  347 
is,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  one  year  old.  No.  1  two  years  old. 
The  pasturage  is  composed  of  small  inclosures  of  mea- 
dow and  pasture,  with  about  one-fourth  of  arable  land, 
if  taken  at  a  diameter  of  three-fourths  of  a  nnle  :  in- 
crease the  diameter  and  the  proportion  of  arable  lantf 
is  greater.  There  are  many  trees  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. The  hedges  are  composed  of  Hazel,  Willow, 
Maple,  Black  and  ^Miitethorn,  tSic.  During  the  week 
ending  April  24,  the  Willows  were  in  bloom  to  an  un- 
common extent.  These  appeared  to  be  the  favourites  of 
the  bees.  Flowers  were  backward.  The  hives  did  not 
increase  in  weight  after  August  21.  1  have  never 
known  them  do  so  in  this  neighbourhood.  And  what 
is  somewhat  extraordinary,  such  was  the  forward  state 
of  the  last  season,  that  the  bees  gradually  declined  from 
July  30,  the  period  at  which  the  Lime  trees  ceased  to 
yield  their  sweets.  These  trees,  of  which  there  are 
many  very  fine  ones,  conclude  the  honey  season  in  this 
vicinity.  Under  peculiarly  favourable  cireumstauces,  a 
strong  hive  of  bees  will  collect  3  lbs.  of  honey  in  a 
single  day  from  the  Lime  trees.  I  think  no  increase  in 
weight  could  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  1st  of  JIarch. 
With  regard  to  the  decrease  iu  hive  No.  4,  it  should  he 
8  lbs.  instead  of  6  lbs.,  as  I  inadvertently  omitted  to 
state  that  assistance  to  that  amount  was  rendered. 
Shoi'tly  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  I  carefully 
wrapped  the  hives  in  bands  made  of  hay,  and  ha^'ing 
closed  the  doorways  with  sticks  that  would  admit  air, 
and  nothing  more,  I  allov.-ed  them  to  remain  till  spring. 
The  aspect  is  east,  with  a  high  hedge  westward  and 
northward.  I  think  a  southern  aspect  objectionable. 
-Are  stock  hives  queenless  between  the  first  aud  second 

swarms? — B.    T. ^'"4. —  -At  p.   344   of    Loudon's 

"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  are  given  the  rules  of  the 
Oxford  Apiarian  Society,  for  the  encoiu"agemeut  of  bee- 
keeping amongst  cottagers.  For  further  particulars, 
you  might  apply  toivlr.  Kirtland,  at  the  Oxford  Jlusenm; 
or  to  Mr.  Payne,  Bury-  St.  Edmunds  :  the  latter  can 
put  you  in  the  right  way  to  encourage  cottagers  to  keep 

bees.  IF. Quill. — Do  you  mean  drone  bees  ?     Groves 

mentions  king  bees.  He  observes  that  "  the  king  bee 
is  of  a  d;irker  colour,  thinner,  and  larger  than  the  queen; 
the  queen  is  easily  known  from  the  king,  being  of  a 
larger  size,  and  not  so  dark  ;  she  has  red  rings  rotmd 
her  body.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  some  say 
there  is  no  king  in  the  hive,  but  only  a  queen.  I  have 
now  embalmed  in  a  small  phial,  kings,  queens,  drones, 
and  workers,  old  atid  young."  There  are  only  three 
kinds  of  bees  in  a  hive,  but  as  regards  sex  only  two. 
Drones  are  males,  queens  and  working-bees  are  both  of 
the  other  sex.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
them  ;  the  workers  beuig  imperfect  queeus,  or  what  is 
called  sterile  females.  The  fact  th.at  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  eggs  that  produce  queens  and  working-bees, 
proves  that  they  aire  both  of  the  same  sex  ;  and  it  is 
recorded,  on  good  authority,  that  working-bees  have 
been  known  to  lay  eggs.  It  may  be  urged  that  they 
were  small  queens,  or  workers  in  a  more  perfect  state  ; 
let  it  be  so,  still  that  does  not  affect  the  point  at  issue, 
nor  would  the  great  difference  iu  the  age  of  the  two  in- 
sects, for  the  period  of  life  may  be  shortened  in  the  work- 
ino-  bees  by  then'  incomplete  growth  in  the  larva  state. 
Some  queen-bees  have  yellowish-tint«d  stripes  on  their 
sides,but  I  cannot  conceive  how  '•  G."  could  call  them  red 
rings ;  if  so,  queen-bees  would  be  more  readily  detected.  fF. 

—TV.A.C. — Y'our   bees   knew   before  they  left  the 

stock  that  they  could  take  possession  of  your  neighbour's 
weak  colony.  Had  yciu-  neighbour's  bees  been  dead 
he  would  possibly  not  be  justified  in  retaining  your 
swarm.  If  he  urges  that  your  bees  destroyed  his  very 
weak  colony,  which  might  have  gained  strength  during 
the  summer,  try  to  obtain  the  value  of  yours,  or  !.t 
least  a  part  of  it,  or  another  swarm  instead,  ^^'hen 
strange  bees  take  possession  of  valuable  empty  hives, 
the  latter  way  is  the  best  to  settle  the  matter  ;  for  they 
cannot  be  dislodged  without  some  mjury  and  trouble, 
and  of  course  nobody  likes  to  part  with  such  hives. 


bat  P.  .,, ■ —  ^ X , . 

word),  promises  to  be  as  hardy  as  a  Scotch  Fir.   Of  the    About  the  middle  of  April  is  the  proper  time  to  put 
two  trees  of  P.  iusignis,  one  has  not  a  leaf  browned,  the    glasses  on  strong  stocks,  but  you  must  be  guided  m 


other  is  a  little  touched  here  and  there,  but  nothing 
signify.  Deodars  and  Araiic.arias  are  literally  rushing 
upwards  into  trees  ;  of  the  latter,  a  variety  ?  or  new  spe- 
cies ?  from  Chilian  seed,  is  beginning  to  show  a  peculiar 
habit.  Finns  monticola  h.as"a  good  many  cones  on  it ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  collection  just  now  is  Abies  Webb- 
iana,  many  of  whose  cones,  of  the  richest  indigo  colour, 
stud  the  branches,  and,  having  been  well  powdered  with 

pollen  bv  Jlr.  Frost,  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  crop  of ,_^ ^    __  _ 

seed,     -is  to  Abies  Douglasii,  and  those  others  which  ;  have  prevented,  though  not  altogether,  their  idleness  ; 


some  measure  by  the  season.  -\  small  bit  or  two  of 
fresh  comb  fixed"  into  the  glasses  may  tempt  the  bees 
to  enter  them,  but  in  general  such  hives  are  moi-e  bent 
on  increasing  new  colonies  than  storing  up  treasure. 
Much  more  can  be  done  with  strong  swarms,  of  which 

you  seem  to  be  well   aware.  IP. J.  1 '  •  I- — ^  ant 

of  room  caused  vour  bees  to  cluster  outside  the  hives, 
but  it  is  verv  unusual  for  tliem  to  lie  out  so  long,  and 
more   especially  in  two   seasons.     Jlore  space   would 


of  Cactus  flagcUiformis.having  numei-oWflowers.     Jlr.    foi-merly  were  objects  of  so  much  interest,  it  is  suficient  I  for— even  with  bees  after  swarnimg,_  tuere  is  oiten  me 
Baxter,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  G.  Craig,  exhibited  some  hirge  and  '  to  say  that  they  have  now  become  as  much  at  home  iu  i  same  idleness  inside  the  hive,     lour   bees  being  m 
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good  condition,  and  the  weather  fine,  their  delay  in 
swarming  must  Lave^  been  owing  to  the  young  queeu% 
not  beuig  in  a  foiward  state.  The  old  queen  woulu 
not  quit  till  nithin  a  few  days  of  the  birth  of  the  latter. 
In  order  to  excite  bees  to  swarm,  use  hives  rathei 
under  the  common  size,  and  if  nothing  particular  occurs 
your  stoclis  will  increase  fast  enough  ;  indeed  most 
bee-keepers  complain  of  that  propensity.  See  Wighton 
or  Bevan  on  bees. —  IV. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

I'or  the  ensiling  }Veek. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERYATORIES,  <fcc. 

Ebthotise. — This  ■nill  now  be  a  good  time  to  increase  many  of 
the  valuable  sorts  of  stove-plants,  they  now  being  in  a  free- 
growing  state  ;  take  off  short  and  rather  firm  shoots,  plant 
them  in  sand  in  bottom-heat  under  a  hand-glass,  and  most  of 
them  will  root  in  a  few  days.  The  Lnculia,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  vnll  root  ^ith  certainty  and  freedom.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  catch  the  wood  in  a  proper  state — select 
short  young  shoots — and  the  difficulty  of  propagating  it  ends. 
S:ath-house. — Remove  all  the  young  plants  into  frames  or  pits  ; 
if  to  frames,  make  them  to  face  the  north,  when  little  shading 
will  be  required  ;  place  the  plants  on  a  bottom  of  coal-ashes, 
and  supply  them  liberally  \\ith  water.  As  many  of  the  speci- 
mens which  flower  freely  are  apt  to  go  off  without  giving  warn- 
ing, pay  particular  attention  in  watei-ing  that  the  ball  is  quite 
moistened  through.  This  tribe  of  plants  suffers  more  at  this 
season  for  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  this  element  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined  ;  many  of  them,  also,  from  the 
long  confinement  under  glass,  when  succeeded  by  hot  and 
dry  weatber,  suffer  extensively  from  mildew  ; — when  this  is 
perceived  sulphur  them  well,  ancl  place  them  in  the  open  air, 
under  a  wall ;  or  better,  behind  a  hedge  in  a  north  aspect.  In 
a  few  days  the  sulphur  may  be  syringed  off',  first  laying  the 
pot  upon  its  side,  and  then  plying  the  syringe  in  all  direc- 
tions.— A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

All  recently  planted  beds  should  be  regularly  watered,  ob- 
serving to  stir  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  again  gets  a  little  dry. 
to  keep  the  earth  moist  beneath,  and  to  prevent  the  gi'ound 
from  cracking.  Rockets,  Phloxes,  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
now  coming  into  bloom,  should  also  be  watered,  if  the  weatber 
continues  hot  and  dry.  Dahlias  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
a  sUght  mulching  of  rotten  dung  during  very  hot  and  di-y 
weather.  Do  not  mow  Grass  lawns  too  frequently,  if  the 
weather  continues  hot,  but  ply  the  Daisy  rake  dming  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Gentian  edgings  should  be  regularly  attended  to 
with  water ;  nothing  injures  this  beautiful  plant  so  much  as 
drought.  Pits  and  Frames. — All  late  struck  cuttings,  if  not 
wanted  for  tui-ning  out,  should  be  potted  off""  for  store  plants, 
or  for  filing  beds  late  in  autumn.  Continue  to  shift  any  plants 
that  require  it ;  a  little  air  should  be  given  during  night,  if  the 
weather  continues  hot,  to  prevent  plants  from  getting  di'awn  ; 
shade  during  the  heat  of  the  dav,  and  water  copiously. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auri'mUis. — Seedlings  which  have  been  pricked  out  in  store- 
pans,  must  be  protected  from  heavy  di'enching  rains,  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  extreme 
drought.  Occasionally  look  over  the  old  plants,  keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  and  carefully  notice  whether  the  di-aiuage  is 
free.  No  plant  suffers  so  soon  as  the  Auricula  from  deficiencies 
in  this  respect.  Tulips. — Attend  to  the  dii-ections  given  last 
week  ;  and  in  early  situations,  where  the  foliage  has  begun  to 
fade,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  but  this  varies  so  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  amateur  must  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  use  his  own  discretion.  Ramoiculuses. — Shade 
from  intense  heat,  where  it  is  TNisbed  to  prolong  the  bloom,  or 
where  the  flowers  are  intended  for  comijetition.  Flowers  in- 
tended for  cross  breeding  ought  not  to  be  shaded.  Pinlcs 
are  in  the  various  localities  unusually  late  this  season,  but  are 
now  making  rapid  progi-ess.  Tie  up  the  buds  with  waxed 
thread,  retaining  only  one  or  tv.o  on  weak  jjlants.  Pipings 
may  now  be  advantageously  put  in,  inserting  thej3~  under  a 
hand-glass  on  a  spent  hotbed,  or  in  a  bed  of  prepared  sandy 
soil.  Carnations  and  Picotces. — It  will  be  adrisable  to  begin  to 
entrap  eanrigs,  destroying  them  if  possible  before  the  flowers 
get  too  fonvai'd,  so  as  these  sad  florists'  pests  cannot  injm'c 
them,  bearing  in  mind  that  "prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure." — C. 

IV._PINERIES,  VINERIES,  <te. 

Pineries. — Early-potted  successions,  that  have  been  treated  on 
the  quick-gi'owth  system,  and  kept  free  from  root  bui-ning,  iiiill 
now  be  full  of  active  roots,  and  require  much  water,  espe- 
ciaDy  in  hot  and  sunny  weather  :  take  care  that  the  water  is 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  80'^  or  !JU^,  and  use  constantly  weak 
liquid  manure,  as  clear  as  wine,  if  possible.  I  find  a  mixture  of 
stale  cow's  urine,  guano,  and  soot,  excellent  for  Pines  ;  indeed, 
for  any  plant  that  is  a  gross  feeder  ;  I  merely  colour  the  tepid 
water  with  this  strong  mixture.  Those  successions,  or  fruiters, 
that  are  going  to  be  shifted  shortly,  should  be  well  soaked  in 
this  way  about  three  days  previous  to  their  shift.  Vinci-ies.— 
Those  early  Grapes  now  ripe,  or  ripening,  should  have  abun- 
dance of  air,  Tiith  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  the  remaining  laterals,  or 
any  superfluous  growth  that  may  shade— not  the  fruit,  but  the 
principal  leaves,  may  now  be,  in  great  part,  removed,  to  allow 
the  solar  light  to  complete  the  elaborative  process  ;  giving 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  and  furnishing  a  pliimp  bud  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  late  St.  Peters,  Hamburghs,  or  others  intended  for 
use  in  December  and  January-,  will  now  be  finished  thinning 
in  the  berry.  Keep  laterals  closely  stopped  until  the  first 
swelling  is  completed,  with  a  wai-m  and  moist  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially through  the  day,  moderating  considerably  both  heat  and 
moistm-e  through  the  night.  Take  care  to  give  back  au*  only  in 
the  morning,  say  7  o'clock  ;  many  leaves  and  berries,  in  a  young 
state,  are  scalded  through  want  of  it.  Figs.— As  before,  viz., 
stopping  at  about  four  eyes,  constant  syringing  in  the  swelling 
stage,  and  a  cessationof  the  same  at  the  ripening  periods,  i^ith, 
generally,  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  —IJ. 

rri-  "^--HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  ground  ha^ng  acquired  its  usual  summer  wai-mth,  %rith 
abundance  of  moisture,  wall  trees  are  making  rapid  growth,  and 
prompt  attention  must  accordingly  be  givuu  with  regard  to 
their  regulation.  The  foreright  shoots  of  Pear-trees  will  re- 
qmre  to  have  their  points  cut  or  clipped  off,  but  not  yet  cut 
back  to  the  extent  usually  ^actised.  Two  or  three  inches  off 
their  points  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  and  if  they  then 
appear  crowded  in  places,  they  may  be  thinned  by  cutting 
some  out  close  to  the  base,  and  others  to  about  3  inches  from 
it.  If  any  shoots  are  overtopping  the  wall,  they  should  be  re- 
duced in  the  first  instance.  The  fruit  of  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  should  be  finally  thinned.  Laterals  must  he  stopped 
above  the  second  bud.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  moist 
weather  to  remove  the  clay  from  grafts,  where  the  growth  of 
the  scion  requires  the  matting  to  be  loosened  ;  but  this  must, 
at  all  events,  be  attended  to  before  there  is  danger  of  the  scion 
being  galled  by  the  ligature,  which  ^vill  be  the  case  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  foliage  that  the  shoot  has  made.  Lay 
Sfrawberry  runners  in  pots  for  forcing.  Keens'  Seedling  and 
Hyatt's  British  Queen  are  two  of  the  best  forcing  varieties. 
Kitchen-gurdtn.—Vlixnt  out  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  Cab- 
bages, Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Celery  ;  from  the  latter  all  suckers 
must  he  completely  removed.  Sow  Cauliflowers  on  a  rich 
border,  and  so  as  they  may  be  thinned  out,  to  attain  perfection 
without  transplanting.  Sow  Cabbages  for  planting  out  as 
Coleworts.  The  last  solving  of  Knight's  Marrow  Pea  should  be 
made  ;  some  of  the  earlier  kind  should  also  be  so^ti.  Sow  Let- 
tuce thinly  in  rows  1  foot  apart;  and  transplant  from  seed- 


beds bi-'fore  the  plants  become  too  lai'ge.     Plant  out  Capsicums. 
Earth  up  main  crops  of  Potatoes. — E. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — We  beg  to  refer  to  the  directions 
given  last  week.  2\nrsery. — See  that  all  newly-transplanted 
trees  are  finn  at  the  surface,  treading  or  filling  in  any 
spaces  with  dry  soil.  Attend  to  grafts,  and  remove  suckers  ; 
destroy  weeds  and  vermin. — F. 
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N'olices  to  CorrespoTidents. 

Adveetisesients— ,5"  J  W—We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  coimsel.  The  mode  of  action  wliich  you  recommend  is 
precisely  that  i^lnch  we  follow,  as  far  as  prudence  and fau-ness 
will  permit.  You  will  perceive  that  the  prices  which  we  give 
are  sometimes  wholesale  j  and  of  course  when  small  quanti- 
ties are  bought  the  price  rises.  As  to  mai-ine  glue,  the  price  we 
gave  was  the  retail,  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  bought 
largely  for  garden  pui-poses.  We  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
cheated  occasionally  by  dealers  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
prevent  that  entii-ely.  That  we  are  willing  togo  greatlengths 
in  putting  down  fraud,  our  columns  testify  ;  but  buyers  should 
be  true  to  themselves.  If  those  who  have  commodities  to 
sell,  will  not  acquaint  the  public  with  that  fact,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  volunteer  to  do  so,  unless  there 
is  some  vei-y  great  object  to  serve — as  in  the  case  of  glass. 
Buyers  shoidd  occasionally  adverti5e  for  themselves.  In  your 
own  case  you  say  that  you  are  compelled  to  pay  21.  per  ton  for 
a  bad  article,  the  market  price  of  which  is  11.  per  ton.  Whj 
not  spend  5s.  in  advertising  for  a  tender  for  the  article  you 
want  ;  you  would  then  get  the  information  you  seek.  We 
quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  injm-ious  tendency  of  adver- 
tisements in  disguise  ;  no  such  thing  has  ever  appeared  in 
this  Paper,  or  ever  will  appear.  No  sum  of  money,  no  influ- 
ence, could  procure  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  in  it, 
except  among  the  advertising  columns. 

Books — Anxious — Whether  or  not  a  person  can  legally  com- 
pile and  publish  a  work,  by  getting  a  portion  of  his  infonna- 
tion  from  various  authors,  but  adding  original  matter  of  his 
own,  and  so  forming  one  good  volume  on  the  subject,  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  his  extracts.     If  the  compilation  is 

fau-ly   done,   it  is   both  legal   and   customary. A  B  K— 

"  School  Botany  "  will  probably  teach  you  all  the  most  impor- 
tant terms ;  if  not  you  must  procure  hooks  i^ith  higher  pre- 
tensions— such  as  the  "  Elements  of  Botany." A  /Subscriber 

— Hooker's  "  British  Flora,"  last  edition,  will,  perhaps,  suit 

you  best.     We  think  meanly  of  the  work  you  meulion. 

An  Old  iSub — The  "  Gooseberry  Grower's  Register,"  pub- 
lished at  Manchester,  will  afibrd  you  the  infomiation  you 
requu-e  respecting  the  size,  colour,  &c.  of  Prize  Gooseberries. || 
i?((s— Macintosh's  work  ivill  answer  youi-  purpose.  J 

Cedae  Tree — Secure  your  lead  ivith  copper  nails.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  keep  the  wet  out  of  the  hollow.  Remember  that 
the  dead  centre  can  never  be  replaced  by  the  tree. 

Celebt — J  H  J/^Good  rotten  dung  is  the  best  manure  for 
Celery,  and  it  may  be  applied  6  inches  thick  if  it  can  be 
afforded,  mixing  it  with  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. J 

Chicobt — SM—YoxL  will  find  full  infoi-mation  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  at  pp.  293  and  294,  1844. 

Fuchsias— Halley's  Sanguinea,  YouelPs  Countess  Tyrconnell, 
Esoniensis,  Erecta  elegans,  Barkway's  Koi-folk  Hero,  and 
Ivery's  Pride  of  Peckham.'^ 

FocHSiA  coRTMBiFLOBA— ^  C  iT— Whenever  this  or  any  other 
plant  sheds  its  foUage,  the  cause  is  the  unequal  rate  of  growth 
of  the  bark  and  the  leaves.  The  probability  is  that  in  your 
case  the  leaves  are  suffering  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
to  which  they  have  been  suddenly  transferred,  and  syringing 
with  warm  water  is  the  obvious  remedy.  Are  you  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  ball  of  the  root,  or  the 

drainage  ? Pohjphyllus — Tour  flowers  wither  because  the 

plant  cannot  support  them.  It  is  unable  to  do  that  because 
it  does  not  get  food  enough  out  of  the  ground,  either  because 
there  is  not  enough  there,  or  because  from  want  of  warmth 
the  branches,  or  perhaps  the  roots,  are  unable  to  suck  it  up 
fast  enough.  Vei-y  likely  the  roots  are  too  cold  ;  try  the  effect 
of  giving  them  tepid  water  every  evening  for  a  week.proWded 
your  drainage  is  right. 

Gaedenias — G- — Your  questions  are  answered  in  detail  in  ano- 
ther column. 

Glass — J  R  B — An  ageilcy  for  the  sale  of  cheap  foreign  glass 
is  in  course  of  oi'ganisation  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  established 
we  ttill  take  care  to  make  it  public  enough. 

Guano — J  H  M—Vonv  cwt.  of  this  manure  per  acre  is  reckoned 
a  good  dressing  ;  but  Drumliead  Cabbages  are  such  gross 
feeders,  you  may  give  them  more  than  double  the  above 
quant'ty.ll 

Insects — W ^  Q — All  the  scales  must  be  collected  and  bm'nt : 
in  the  autumn  peel  ofl:'  the  bark  of  the  old  Vines,  and  then 
wash  the  clean  stems  and  branches  with  soft  soap  made 
into  a  lather,  and  used  tolerably  warm.     If  you  do  this  your 

young  Vines  will  escape  the  infection.  P. A  Galomdian — 

Your  Cauliflowers  are  infested  with  the  maggot  of  a  fly  called 
Anthomyia  Brassica?,  described  and  figured  in  the  "Royal 
Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  iv.  p.  128.  Dip  the  roots  when 
you  are  planting  into  a  thick  mixture  made  of  1  gallon  of 
soot  and  1  lb.  of  saltpetre  mixed  with  water,   and  top-dress 

with  lime  and  soot,  or  wood  ashes.  R. W  P — No.  1  is  the 

laira  of  a  two-winged  fly,  and  not  of  the  Truffle-beetle  ;  No.  2 
was  so  completely  dried  up  from  not  being  put  into  a  tin  box 
with  some  damp  Moss,  that  nothing  could  be  discovered  but 
the  mutilated  atoms  of  a  minute  larva.  Be  so  good  as  to 
send  us  some  of  the  mreworms  in  their  different  stages,  ; 
which  change  to  the  beetles  you  sent ;  and  if  at  any  time 
you  can  furnish  us  with  living  specimens  of  the  insects  at- 
tacking the  Truffles,  we  shall  be  happy  to  pubUsh  them.  R. 

A    Coiistant  Reader — H{ing  up  some  phials  with  a  little 

honey  or  treacle  in  them,  or  lay  them  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  frequented  by  the  ants  :  they  will  congregate  in  them, 
and  may  then  be  destroyed  by  boiling  water,     When  you 


write  again,   please   to   send  specimens.   R. Bucks — Th 

history  of  the  black-beetle  will  appear  very  shortly  in  our 

columns.  R. A  T  must  be  content,  and  persevere  with  the 

Potato-ti'aps,  for  there  is  no  better  mode  of  catching  the  wire- 
worms  and  preserving  the  Carnations,  i?. /3  S — The  mag- 
gots destroying  your  German  Stocks  are  the  larvEe  of  a  fly. 
A  top-di-essing  of  lime  and  soot,  or  wood-ashes,  ^ill  be  the 

best  remedy.  R. A  Coiistant  Reader — If  you  refer  to  the  3d 

vol.  of  this  Journal,  p.  907,  you  may  probably  get  soiAe  hints 
to  assist  you  in  destroying  the  weevils.  The  malt  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  many  days  without  being  tui'ned  over.i2, 

W  E  B~~lt  is  the  Julus  pulchellus,  and  we  know  of  no 

remedies  excepting  those  proposed  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  p.  196.  It  is  doubtful  whether  saltpetre  or 
salt  would  preserve  crops  fi'om  then- attacks,  unless  employed 
in  such  quantities  as  to  injm-e  vegetation  j  but  you  should  try 

the  remedy  you  suggest   on  a  small  scale.  R. J  T— You 

will  find  figures  and  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Otiorhynchi  in  the  1st  and  2d  vols,  of  this  Journal. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  hand-picking  by  day,  and  collecting 
the  beetles  at  night  by  shaking  the  plants  over  a  sieve.  R.-^^ 
A  Young  Beginner — From  your  not  putting  a  cork  into  the 
quill,  it  was  crushed  and  all  the  insects  had  escaped  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  inipossihle  to  say  what  has  eaten  your  Roses.  R. 
Lawns — Villager — Mow  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  sward,  and  in  wet  weather ;  but  not  oftener,  nor  later 
than  the  end  of  September.  The  plant  is  apparently  a  seed- 
ling Yarrow,  a  mere  weed. 
Melons— .S'n6^Melons  will  now  require  very  little  artificial 
bottom-heat ;  this  should  not  exceed  75°.  Train  the  shoots 
tliinly  and  regularly.  If  the  dung-bed  has  been  composed  of 
well-worked  and  sufficiently  moist  materials,  the  plants  will 
requu-e  little  or  no  water.  If  the  roots  of  Cucumbers  caa 
strike  into  a  bed  of  rather  moist,  half-rotten  dung,  and  if 
their  shoots  be  occasionally  stopped  and  regulated,  they  will 
produce  abundantly. 
Names   of    Fsuits— tT"  B  L — Your  Apple  appears  to  be  tte 

GooseheiTy  Pippin. || 
Nabies  of  Plants — A  Constants. — Medicago  denticulata  is  the 

plant  you  have  sent ;  the  Shamrock  is  Oxalis  acetosella. 

A  B — Cerasus  serotina S  fT—Apparantly  a  young  speci- 
men of  Arabis   Tiuaita. NO — GUia  tricolor. T  Davis 

— Your  flowers   were  all  shrivelled   up.      One   is   Acropera 

Loddigesii  ;    the   other   we    can  make    nothing   of JS  W 

— With  evei-y  ivish  to  oblige  our  correspondents,  we  really 

cannot  sit  down  to  name  seeds. Reader — Clitoria  Tei-natea, 

.4  J/"— Malpighia  coccifera,  Angelonia  salicariLefolia. 

Vicaricnsis — Your  Gladiolus   seems    to  he   byzantinus.     We 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Nurserymen — Fairjylay — If  you  wish  to  know  who  the  person  is 
ive  will  tell  you  ;  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  pubUcly  men- 
tioning his  name  ;  but  it  may  come  if  tlie  warning  ah-eady 
given  should  be  disregarded.     We  will  not  press  more  hardly 
unless  future  misconduct  should  render  it  necessai'y. 
pEAcnES~i='  A'^—There  are   two  letters  this  week  in  another 
column  on  the  subject  of  the  blistering  of  Peach  leaves.     Next 
week  we  will  addi-ess  ourselves  to  the  subject,  and  give  you 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  cause.    The  rest  of  your  questiou 
is  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Editor. 
Reeds — F  P  B  M — Elymus  arenarius  and  Carex  arenaria  are 
the  two  plants  most  used  for  holding  together  sea-banks. 
Other  ereeijing-rooted  coast-plants  are,  however,  often  inter- 
mingled.    We  believe  it  to  be  penal  by  Enghsh  law  to  destroy 
these  plants,  wliich  are  or  were  called  Marrum  Grasses. 
Sawdust — G  L^Fir  sawdust  decays  very  slowly  ;  and,  until 
decayed,  is  quite  unfit  for  manui'e.    We  gave  the  other  day 
all  the    information  worth    having   that  can  be  collected 
respecting  the  wirewoi*m. 
Taxes— J^  S^— AVe  have  not  heard  what  the  intentions  of 

Government  are. 
Vines — JJullin— Give  them  their  head  ;  i.  e.,  let  them  grow  as 
long  as  they  like,  only  give  them  plenty  of  light  and  air,  so  as 
to  secure  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  .    " 

Vine  Towers — EH  put  up  last  autumn  one  of  the  towers 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hoare  for  Vines  out-of-doors,  and,  for 
fear  of  accident,  put  in  two  strong  healthy  Vines  four  or  five 
years  old.  One  he  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  \rith  a  quantity  of 
mould,  and  one  without ;  they  both  staited  in  May,  and  had 
two  or  three  shoots  each,  but  the  shoots  appeared  to  dwindle 
oft"  in  about  a  fortnight  after  they  moved.  He  is  feai'^  of 
losing  them,  although  the  canes  are  full  of  sap.  He  thinks 
the  reason  of  tliis  must  be,  that  the  bones  he  put  inside  the 
tower  were  quite  fresh  from  the  knackers,  and  were,  perhaps, 
too  sti'ong  for  the  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  receding, 
instead  of  dramng  nourishment  from  them.  And  he  asks 
for  advice  in  the  matter.  Can  any  one  give  it  him  ?  AVe  can- 
not. All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  at  the  Horticultiu'al 
Society's  Garden,  the  Vines,  planted  and  treated  exactly  as 
Mr.  Hoare  recommends,  will  not  grow  at  all. 
Miscellaneous — Any — We  presume  that  your  pump  is  not  yet 
clean.  All  cast-iron  pumps  stain  water  red  at  first ;  hut  that 
disappears  after  a  little  use.  If  it  does  not  go  oft' you  will 
have  to  ascertain  what  your  water  contains,  which  continues 

to  rust  youj' iron  ;  and  that  must  be  done  by  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Plumbly — Thanks. J.mafe»r— Most  Pansies  are  more  or 

less  scented.''- R  O — Not  received. Sub — Lam-els  may  be 

propagated  freely  by  cuttings  put  in  in  autumn.  Rhododen- 
di-ons  are  not  propagated  from  cuttings,  but  may  be  fi-eely 
increased  by  layering  or  grafting  ;  they  may  be  also  raised 
plentifully  from  seeds,  but  they  require  a  much  longer  time 
before  they  bloom,  and  then  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  come 

true  to  the  variety  from  which  you  saved  the  seed.TF A 

Zady — Yom*  Agapanthus  shotdd  be  kept  warm  and  damp 
during  the  growing  season.  It  is  either  cold  or  drought  when 
the  foliage  is  young  that  causes  the  injury  of  which  you 
com  plain.  H  

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— J"  R  Ji.'— Your  seedlings  are  three  very  pretty 
spotted  varieties,  fine  in  form,  and  varied  in  the  markings.* 

Fuchsia— -R  R  R — Your  seedling  appears  to  be  a  prolific 
bloomer,  atd  a  showy  variety;  but  the  flowers  do  not  pos- 
sess the  superior  qualities  in  fonn  and  texture  of  a  fine 
flower  ;  the  sepals  are  coarse,  and  the  corolla  wants  coloui*.'" 

Pansies — A    Constant  Reader — Youi"  little  flower  named   the 

Prince  of  Oi-ange  is  of  no  value." J  R — The  seedling  with 

a  yellow  ground  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  of  a  bronzy  purple, 
is  flat,  round,  and  of  good  substance,  but  rather  small.  The 
purple  self  has  a  bad  centre,   and  the  large  seedling  with  a 

white  ground  is   a  fine  showy  garden  variety.' R  R  R~^ 

Your  seedlings  are  quite  second-rate  flowers  in  form,  sub- 
stance, and  size  ;  for  instance,  6  and  4  are  bad  in  form,  5  and 
1  irregular  in  the  ground-colour ;  S  and  2  are  the  best ;  but  the 
latter  flower  is  too  small,  and  the  white  self  does  not  sm'pass 
others  that  are  already  out,  of  the  same  character.''' 

I^ELARGONiuMS— iV/ZZ— Your  secdliug  is  a  very  bright  and  high- 
coloui'cd  variety  ;  if  the  petals  set  well,  and  the  flower  re- 
tains its  form  while  blooming,  it  will  be  a  good  addition  to 
our  show  flowers  ;  it  is  impossible  to  foi-ni  a  correct  judg- 
ment from  a  single  pip,  the  petals  had  separated  from  the 

calyx. "^ R  R  R — The  seedUng  sent  is  bad  in  form   and 

colour  also." Gd:  T—No.  lis  the  best  seedling;  the  top  petals 

are  steady  in  colour,  and  the  edging  very  good,  but  the  three 
flowers   are   small,  nor   are   any   of  them    equal   to  sunilar 

vaiieties   in  cultivation. "^^ H  3f—Your   seedlings  are  veiy 

inferior  to  those  raised  in  the  present  time ;  they  are  de- 
ficient in  substance  and  colour,  the  light  flower  is  the  best.* 

'ff'  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  ethers  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  requii'ed 
inquiries  can  be  made.  AVe  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
ot  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


-25.— 1845.] 
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METALLIC 


UOTUOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Pruyriftor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK,  Juii. 
Superintendent  of  tbo  WurUs,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  begs  to  state,  for  the  iuformalion  ol 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled bv  the  Itt/md  of  the  Z>uti/  iijmn  QUas,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Fortij  per  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  wth  the  best  red  deal  or 
wrougbt-iron  rims,  and  copper  bars ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
tbo  patent  shield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quiility  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  the  oi-dinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Claek  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
Koyal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  inune- 
^iiate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  al'c  admitted  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  Idndiu  the  world. 

^fjc  ^otlctilttiral  ®a|ette> 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  18i3. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Whdvesuay,     June  25— AKricii  luriil  Society  1 1  En^Iai.d. 
Thursday.        June  2G — Af.riiuUur»l  Imp   Si.c.nt  Ireland. 
Wbdnksiiay,     July    2 — A«ricult<'r«l  Society  of  England. 
TaUBSUAV,        July    3— Agiicultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

F.iRJIERS'  CLUBS. 
T         «.,  f  W.  Market  I         June  26— Ottery  St.  Mary 

•'''°' ^'\Darli»Kion  June  30-Chepaton- 

June  24-BromMyrove  I 


We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  RoY.-iL  Agiiicul- 
TUEAL  College  at  Cirencester  is  receiving  the 
support  it  so  richly  deserves.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  has  recently  become  Patron  and  a 
Governor  of  the  College ;  and  ue  consider  that  it 
behoves  every  friend  of  an  improved  education  for 
Agricultural  pursuits  to  rally  round  this  attempt  to 
found  such  an  Institution  as  will  be  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  great  interest,  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

We  understand  that  the  buildings  and  prepara- 
tions are  so  advanced,  that  the  College  is  e.Kiiected 
to  open  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year. 

The  Action  of  Dissolved  Bones  places  within 
our  reach  the  following  direct  advantages — a  saving 
In  the  cost,  and  again  in  the  produce  of  the  Turnip 
crop. 

The  saving  of  cost  arises  from  4  bushels  of  dis- 
solved bones  iiroducing  abetter  crop  than  IC  bushels 
in  their  ordinaiy  condition.  Fact,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  a  host  of  e.\perimenters,  proves 
this  ;  and  Theory,  as  has  also  been  shown,  e.^jplains  it. 

It  has,  however,  been  assumed  that,  supposing 
4  bushels  of  bones  be  required  to  supply  the  phos- 
phates for  one  crop,  16  bushels  are  necessary  for  a 
TOtation  of  four  crops  ;  and,  consequently,  after  we 
have  grown  our  Turnips  with  4  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones,  we  ought,  according  to  good  husbandry,  to 
.give  each  succeeding  crop  4  bushels  also ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  four-course  system,  we  shall,  if  we 
adopt  the  suggestion,  gain  nothing  by  dissolving 
the  bones  but  extra  trouble  and  expense ;  for 
4  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  whole  of  our  arable  land, 
is  just  the  same  in  amount  as  16  bushels  per  acre 
■upon  one-fourth  of  it.  This  argument  looks  start- 
ling ;  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  reasoning  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  its  stabilitj',  the  premise  upon  which 
it  is  based  is  erroneous.  Four  bushels  of  bones 
(160 lbs.)  contain  phosphates  more  than  sufficient 
not  only  for  the  crop  of  Turnips,  but  for  a  rotation 
of  four  crops — 60  lbs.  of  bone,  according  to  Liebig, 
being  equal  in  the  amount  of  its  phosphates  to  the 
supply  of  three  ordinary  crops.  To  be  sure,  if  our 
land  be  poor,  it  may  be  supposed  that  4  bushels  will 
be  a  very  inadequate  manuring  for  a  rotation.  And 
this  is  true  ;  it  is  not,  however,  inadequate  so  far  as 
concerns  the  supply  of  phosphntes  ;  and  16  bushels 
would,  therefore,  be  an  equally  inadequate  manuring, 
as  it  would  supply  httle  of  anything  else  but  phos- 
phates ;  these  it  would  afford  in  excess,  but  they 
would  not  enrich  a  soil  deficient  in  organic  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  save  12  bushels  of  bones, 
containing  that  which  is  not  required,  this  economy 
will  allow  us  to  add  those  fertilising  matters  which 
are  needful.  Knowing  that  vegetable  life  requires 
a  great  many  sorts  of  food,  it  Is  not  economy  to 
apply  more  than  is  required  of  one  ingredient,  and 
none  of  others  equally  essential. 

Bones,  it  is  true,  contain  animal  matter  which  the 
soil  may  require  j  but  in  order  to  supply  this,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  purchase  and  apply  fourfold 
the  phosphates  required.  Let  us  apply,  in  a  free 
•State,  so  much  of  the  earthy  constituents  as  are 
essential,  and  then  we  can  purchase  the  other 
matter,  in  other  forms,  more  cheaply. 

No  practical  farmer  would  think  of  giving  20s. 
per  quarter  for  bones,  if  he  thought  that  the  33  per 


cent,  of  animal  matter  and  water  which  they  con- 
tain was  their  only  useful  ingredient.  Yet  he  does 
so  when  he  applies  12  bushels  of  bones  per  acre,  in 
adiiition  to  the  4,  which  alone  are  required  to 
sujiply  all  the  phosphates  that  are  necessary. 

Even  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  therefore,  is  it  not 
an  advantage  to  give  all  the  phosjihates  it  may  re- 
quire in  a  prepared  or  soluble  state,  and  thus  save 
three-fourths  of  the  quantity  usually  applied,  convert- 
ing the  saving  into  a  much  larger  supply  of  animal 
and  other  necessary  matters,  than  the  whole  quantity 
of  bones  would  afford  ?  And  upon  Turnip  soils, 
which  are  already  rich  in  organic  substances,  and 
where  the  earthy  part  of  bones  alone  is  needed, 
the  saving  which  we  advocate  is  a  positive  money 
gain.  In  such  places  4  bushels  of  the  soluble  bones, 
properly  applied,  will  afford  all  that  is  required,  and 
effect  all  that  the  most  liberal  dressing  of  ordinary 
bones  could  possibly  accomplish. 

The  gain  in  the  amount  oj'produce,  (rom  aproper 
use  of  soluble  bones,  is  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence already  collated  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  When  we  give  the  Turnip  plant  a 
ready  supply  of  its  essential  food,  its  growth,  fro?n 
the  commencement,  is  active  ;  its  organs  of  nutrition 
are  sooner  developed,  and  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  ;  and  its  broad  leaf,  through  which  it  in- 
spires the  whole,  or  a  large  share,  of  the  carbon  in 
its  structure,  is  more  speedily  put  forth.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  is  thus  facilitated, — it  suffers  less  from 
the  attacks  of  its  insect  enemies,  and  attains  an 
earlier  and  more  prolific  maturity.  The  advantage 
which  the  application  gives  us  over  the  fly,  is  an 
obvious  and  most  important  agent  in  producing  this 
increase  of  crop. 

The  amount  of  crop,  however,  may  often  be  in- 
creased by  the  facility  which  the  preparation  affords 
of  being  used  in  a  compost  with  other  matters, 
suitable  to  the  present  and  anticipated  wants  of  the 
soil.  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  any  "  slow-work- 
ing" manure,  and  thus  a  fertiliser  may  be  com- 
pounded, calculated  both  to  act  speedily,  and  to 
maintain  fertility  for  a  length  of  years. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  efficacy  of  dissolved 
bones  in  encouraging  vegetation  when  the  state  of 
the  soil  or  the  season  would  make  a  slow  manure 
worthless,  it  enables  us,  whether  applied  separately 
or  in  compost,  to  secure  either  a  late  or  an  early 
crop  at  pleasure.  And  the  importance  of  this 
discretionary  power  has  been  thus  illustrated  : — 

"  The  advantages  of  3.a  early  crop  are  well  known 
when  we  want  food  for  sheep  in  the  autumn.  An 
early  crop  of  Turnips,  too,  will  give  more  food  than 
a  crop  of  Rape,  and  let  us  get  a  crop  of  Wheat 
after  it  quite  as  well.  By  soiring  late  occasionally, 
we  are  able  to  get  a  weedy  fallow  clean  ;  and  this 
is  of  importance  to  a  whole  rotation.  Weather 
also,  and  other  circumstances,  may  make  us  in  some 
cases  later  with  sowing  than  usual.  The  means  of 
hastening  and  securing -a  crop  are  therefore  of  some 
value." 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said,  we  hope,  to  induce 
our  readers  to  inquire  further  into  the  theoretical 
and  practical  evidence  connected  with  the  subject, 
instead  of  treating  it  with  scornful  doubtings,  or 
bold  denial  based  merely  on  preconceived  opinions. 

Good  as  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
authorities,  which  sanction  a  method  so  novel  and 
striking,  may  be,  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  in 
all  cases  meet  with  that  consideration  which  its  ar- 
guments, on  their  own  merits,  are  entitled  to.  There 
are  many  motives  which  make  it  difficult  for  any- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  cherished  opinions  to  obtain 
a  fair  footing  in  our  minds.  Reason  is  often  shut 
up  within  the  fortifications  of  prejudice  or  vanity, 
lest  preconvictions  should  be  assaulted  and  taken 
by  storm. 

The  value  of  guano  was  at  first  denied,  and  after 
two  years'  experience  as  generally  doubted;  yet 
at  this  moment  it  is  welcomed  alike  in  the  cotter's 
garden  and  the  conservatory ;  and  the  cit  who 
farms  a  Mignonette  box,  vies  with  the  lord  of  a 
thousand  acres  in  praise  of  its  efficacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  seize 
upon  a  new  theory  with  the  alacrity  that  an  ex- 
quisite adopts  the  newest  cut.  A  minnow  in  their 
eyes  becomes  a  whale.  Their  mountain,  however, 
very  often  brings  forth  a  mouse,  and  consequently 
their  opinion  adds  little  weight  to  any  cause. 

Both  these  classes — the  sceptic  and  the  enthu- 
siast— retard  the  progress  of  that  which, though  new, 
is  really  true.  They  are,  however,  possessed  of 
counteracting  influences,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce less  positive  evil  than  might  be  imagined.  If 
the  one  sometimes  demofishes  a  foolish  project,  the 
other  as  often  saves  a  good  idea  from  perishing  by 
neglect.  The  only  evil  which  the  really  useful  discovery 
encounters  from  these  opposite  and  equally  erro- 
neous influences  is  that  of  delay.  One  class  cares 
not  for  argument,  the  other  does  not  wait  to  be 
convinced,  and  it  is  only  when  the  combatants  have 


exhausted  themselves,  or  found  a  fresh  Casus  belli, 
that  sober  judgment  comes  in  and  decides  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  to  fact. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
with  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  which 
we  have  now  gone  over.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
undergoing  the  probationary  contest  to  which  we 
alluded,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  evidence 
which  supports  the  theory  is  doubted  by  some  of 
our  correspondents,  or  that  the  advantages  which 
are  claimed  for  the  practice  are  denied  by  others. 


ON  THE  SEMINAL  LEAF-STEM  OF  WHEAT. 
In  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  of  the  3d  May,  an  ad- 
vantage is  ascribed  to  the  dibbling  of  Wlieat  over  the  drill- 
ing of  it,  in  its  depositing  the  seed  at  a  more  regular  depth, 
which  I  can  scarcely  conceive  to  exist,  if  it  is  carefully 
done  ;  but  the  writer  also  ascribes  to  the  depositing  the 
seed  at  a  proper  depth,  the  more  complete  development 
of  what  he  calls  the  neck,  but  winch  I  think  might  be 
appropriately  termed  the  seminal  leaf-stem,  which  in 
many  cases,  more  or  less  developed,  proceeds  from  the 
seed  to  the  coronal,  and  to  which  he  attaches  much  im- 
portance, both  as  serving  to  support  the  plant,  and  as 
proving  the  necessity  of  securing  a  proper  dejith  for  the 
seed.  While,  singular  enough,  on  the  l4th  of  May,  Mr. 
Sproule,  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Irish  Farmers' 
Journal,  in  his  Paper  of  that  date,  considers  not  only 
the  elongation  but  the  very  existence  of  this  neck  or 
stem  as  detrimental,  and  a  consequence  of  "  the  undue 
covering  of  the  seed."  At  the  same  time,  each  is  con- 
tending for  a  proper  covering  of  the  seed,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  forward  with  this  view.  (As  to  the 
exact  depth  at  which  seed  should  be  deposited,  very 
many  experiments  would  be  required  to  determine  it, 
and  more  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess  ;  much 
must  depend  upon  soil,  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  more  or  less  wet  state  of  the  ground.)  Again,  a 
writer  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle,  of  the  10th  May, 
ascribes  this  property  of  elongating  the  stem,  or 
rather  its  very  existence,  to  the  seed  being  sown  iu 
autumn,  and  says  that  spring  Wheat  (qy.  spring-sown 
Wheat)  "  does  not  develope  two  sets  of  roots,  hut  taps 
at  once."  And  they  all  .appear  to  believe  that  the 
tillering  process  takes  place  at  the  surface.  "  H.  W." 
also  says  :  "  If  sown  or  drilled  stubbles  be  examined 
carefully,  there  will  be  found  necks  of  every  length, 
from  3  to  4  inches  long  to  almost  nothing  at  all,  and  it 
will  appear  that  their  different  lengths  will  be  owing, 
not  to  any  capriciousuess  in  the  plants  themselves,  but 
solely  to  variation  in  the  deposition  of  the  seed,  for  it 
will  be  shorter  or  longer  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
depth  at  which  grain  shall  be  placed  in  the  soil." 

Now  I  have  dug  up  a  short  row  of  Wheat,  iu  all  70 
plants,  sown  this  year,  on  the  20th  February  (from  the 
succeeding  frost  and  cold  weather  it  was  very  long  before 
it  came  above  the  ground)  in  drUls,  carefully  drawn 
with  a  garden  hoe,  at  a  depth  of  about  1 1  inch,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  seed  was  deposited  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  depth,  which  I  should  think  cannot  be  con- 
sidered either  too  great  or  insufBcieut.  Of  these  70 
plants  20  had  the  neck  or  seminal  leaf-stem  from 
i  inch  to  1-i  inch  long  ;  of  these  20,  there  were  only  one 
strong  plant,  one  middling  one,  and  the  remaining  18 
were  ad  very  weak;  10  plants  had  this  stem  under 
■i  inch  long,  .and  of  these  ]  0  plants,  four  were  strong, 
one  middling,  and  five  weak  ;  34  plants  had  no  percep- 
tible development  of  this  stem,  and  of  these  17  were 
strong  plants,  13  middling,  and  four  weak.  The  re- 
maining six  plants  the  seed  had  fallen  on  the  surface, 
and  was  scarcely  covered  ;  there  was  no  neck  or  stem 
from  these,  and  two  were  strong  plants,  three  middling, 
and  one  weak.  The  general  depth  at  which  the  coronals 
of  these  plants  were  under  the  surface,  and  at  which  they 
tillered,  was  from  li  to  14  inch;  indeed  the  whole  of 
those  that  were  without  the  development  of  this  stem 
tillered  at  that  depth,  with  the  exception  of  those  sis 
that  had  fallen  on  the  surface.  . 

There  are  instances  of  these  plants  tillering  direct 
from  the  seed,  and  also  from  a  stem  proceeding  from 
it  ;  there  are  others  with  a  very  short  development  of 
this  stem  from  the  seed  to  a  first  coronal,  a  further 
development  to  another  coronal,  and  again  another  to  a 
third  coronal.  I  send  four  plants  as  specimens  of  these 
varieties.  No.  1.  The  seed  deposited  li-  inch  deep,  w,th 
a  development  of  stem  i  inch  long,  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  first  coronal,  a  further  elongation  of 
stem  of  I  of  an  inch  directly  upwards  to  the  second 
coronal,  and  each  of  these  coronals  send  up  three 
shoots.  No.  2.  The  seed  deposited  1^  inch  deep,^  or 
scarcely  perceptible  development  of  stem  to  the  first 
coronal,  with  a  farther  development  of  ^  of  an  inch  in 
a  curved  horizontal  direction,  both  coronals  beuig  nearly 
at  the  same  depth,  H  inch  below  the  surface,  the  first 
coronal  sending  up  three  shoots,  the  second  four  (tins 
is  the  only  plaut  that  can  be  caUed  a  strong  one  in  the 
20  plants  with  stems  of  from  i  to  H  inch  long).  iNo.  i. 
The  seed  deposited  2  inches  deep,  with  a  devo  opraent 
of  this  stem  of  nearly  H-  inch,  the  coronal  being  brought 
to  about  J  inch  of  the  surface.  No.  4.  The  seed  ae- 
posited  2  inches  deep,  no  development  to  the  first  coronal 
which  sends  out  two  shoots,  a  curved  upright  develop- 
ment of  this  stem-  of  ^  inch  to  a  coronal  vvith  one  shoot 
and  a  further  upright  elongation  of  stem  ot  g-  ol  an  incu 
to  a  coronal  with  two  shoots,  this  coronal  being  brought 
within  4  of  an  inch  of  the  surface.  „  „      „„     ,     ,„ 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  20  plants, 
with  two  exceptions,  having  this  stem  or  neck  oyer 
4  inch   long,  are   very   weak  -  that    one-half  ot    the 
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10  plants,  with  a  less  development,  are  also  weak — and 
that  in  the  34  plants,  where  there  is  no  stem  or  neeU, 
there  are  but  four  weak  plants,  and  that  all  these 
34  plants  are  much  superior  to  those  with  this  stem, 
and  as  the  seed  was  sown  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
same  depth,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  I  conclude 
that  this  development  of  neck  or  stem  does  not  originate 
from  depth  of  covering,  or  from  autumnal  sowing  ;  that 
it  is  not  a  noi'nial  growth  of  the  plant,  but  an  injurious 
capriciousuess  of  it,  and  that  its  cause  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  although  I  think  with  JMr.  Sproule,  that 
undue  co'.ering  does  tend  to  augment  this  disposi- 
tion to  throw  out  a  seminal  leaf-stem.  It  may  here  be 
■n'orthy  of  inquiry  in  what  way  a  deep  covering  is 
opposed,  as  Mr.  Sproule  says,  "to  the  processes  of 
nature  ; "  but  so  long  as  we  retain  confused  ideas  of  the 
functions  that  the  leaf  aud  the  root  have  to  perform,  we 
can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  end  to  this  inquiry.  We 
have  somehow  or  other  got  it  into  our  heads  that  a  plant 
grows  from  its  root,  and  that  the  root  sends  up  a  plu- 
mule. Were  this  the  case,  as  moisture  and  darkness  are 
the  proper  mediums  of  the  root,  to  deep  covering  there 
could  exist  uo  objection  ;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
plumule  is  the  first  to  start,  and  that  therefore  the  root 
grows  by  and  from  the  leaf,  and  as  light  and  air  are  the 
proper  mediums  of  the  leaf,  by  an  undue  covering  we 
should  exclude  these,  and  thus  preventing  the  growth 
of  the  leaf,  cmisequently  prevent  that  of  the  root.  We 
find  a  seed  will  not  vegetate  in  vacuum,  at  least  not  per- 
fectly, and  we  therefore  fiincy  that  air  is  necessary  for 
the  root  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  leaf  only  that  requires  it ; 
and  as  the  leaf  also  requires  light,  a  writer  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  even  gone  a  step  further,  and 
■would  apply  light  to  the  root  as  well  as  air.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  thorough 
draining  and  subsoil  breaking,  is  the  admission  of  cur- 
rents of  air  to  the  roots  ;  while  possibly  the  fact  is  that 
the  admission  thus  afforded  to  the  air,  acts  solely  in 
assisting  eliemical  changes  in  the  soil  for  the  service  of 
the  leaf.  While  this  confusion  exists,  we  cannot  arrive 
at  truth  ;  and  tliis  confusion  does  exist,  because  we  draw 
our  deductions  from  some  false  data  instead  of  diving 
into  Nature's  bosom.  The  leaf,  then,  of  a  plant,  its 
seminal  leaf,  requires  light  and  air,  and  the  root  which 
it  sends  out,  water  and  darkness  (till  the  root  is  formed 
to  supply  the  leaf  with  water;  the  latter,however,  absorbs 
it,  for  moisture  is  at  all  times  necessary  to  the  leaf) 
Hence  the  coveringshould  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
securing  a  sufficient  moisture  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  existing  state  of 
moistm'e  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  expectant  state,  must 
all  be  considered,  when  we  would  give  a  due  covering 
to  seed. 

A  very  simple  exemplification  of  roots  growing  from 
leaves,  is  seen  in  a  Turnip  cut  across,  aud  the  upper 
half  planted  ;  in  a  very  short  time  a  crowd  of  young 
roots  will  be  seen  pushing  down  their  thirsty  mouths  all 
round  the  Turnii?,  from  between  the  skin  and  tlie 
body  of  it. 

The  first-formed  roots  of  plants  must  necessarily  be 
weak  ;  the  plumule  itself  is  a  delicate  being,  and  from 
such  a  parent  we  cannot  expect  a  robust  progeny.  The 
autumn-sown  Wheat  sends  out  its  roots  horizontally  ; 
probably  from  the  state  of  the  earth  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  it  will  then  be  found  more  moist  at  the  surface 
than  beneath;  but  in  the  spring  when  the  subsoil  has  be- 
come saturated  by  the  winter  rains,  and  the  dryino-  March 
winds  have  swept  over  her  bosom,  the  surface  becomes 
drier  than  tlie  under  soil,  and  the  thirsty  roots  plunge 
deeply  into  the  ground  to  seek  their  life-draughts ;  and 
if  Mr.  Towers  recollects  that  every  leaf  sends  down 
its  root  in  quest  of  this  enu  de  vie,  he  will  cease  to  think 
it  strange  "that  in  this  backward  season,  this  second 
process  is  far  more  iuert ;"  the  second  series  of  roots 
cannot  emerge  till  their  parent  leaves  are  in  existence. 
In  the  top-dressing  of  Wheat  which  has  been  referred 
to,  as  well  as  in  top-dressings  of  Clovers,  &c.,  the  appli- 
cation of  specific  manures  do  not  call  for  the  extent  of 
chemical  and  geological  attainments  that  their  applica- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  soil  do,  as  they  are  not  applied 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  it,  but  solely  to  furnish  the 
plants  with  their  constituent  parts.  We  know  that 
chemical  affinity  only  acts  at  insensible  distances  ;  all 
chemical  action  must^  then,  have  ceased  in  a  soil  that 
has  not  been  stirred  for  six  months,  and  the  specifics 
applied  can  only  act  on  the  superficial  particles  of  the 
soil  m  which  they  come  in  immediate  contact;  the 
effects  on  the  plants  must,  then,  be  solely  from  this  very 
slight  action  ;  and  from  the  elements  of  which  the  spe- 
cifies are  foi-med,  these  effluvia  can  only  be  absorbed 
by  the  leaves  ;  to  suppose  they  reach  the  roots,  is  too 
great  an  absurdity.  An  analysis,  then,  of  the  plants 
and  the  specifics  will  alone  be  required,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  on  the  water,  or  its  components  in 
the  plants,  formed  by  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  contents,  with  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  &c. 
— J.  IV.  M.  Goodiff,  Granard,June2,  1345. 


THE  SPRING-SOWN  CROPS  OF  1845. 
The  regular  and  vigorous  vegetation  exhibited  this 
seafon  by  spring- sown  crops,  is  a  matter  of  general  re- 
mark, and  the  phenomenon  presents  a  subject  for  useful 
and  entertaining  inquiry.  The  vigorous  growth  of  lent 
crops  is,  in  my  humble  oi^inion,  ascribable  to  two 
causes  ;  namely,  the  fineness  of  tilth  in  all  soils  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  and  protracted  frosts  of  the  past 
■winter  ;  and  the  congenial  natui'e  of  the  late  harvest, 
having  enabled  farmers  to  secure  their  crops  free  from 
the  deleterious  effects  of  drenching  rains.  I  shall 
briefly  detail    the   reasons  on  ■which  I    ground    this 


opinion,  and  this  because  I  think  that  the  phenomenon  I 
affords  matter  of  much  instruction  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  the  vegetation  of  seeds  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  seed  itself. 

It  is  obviously  essential,  that  seeds  when  placed  in 
the  soil  should,  in  order  to  their  being  properly  ex- 
posed to  the  vegetative  stimuli  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, be  brought  in  contact  with  it  ;  and  it  is  further 
obvious  that  such  contact  can  only  be  properly  effected 
in  the  case  of  small  seeds,  when  the  soil  is  in  fine  tilth. 
Tile  experimental  investigations  of  philosophers  have 
taught  us  that  heat  iu  passing  through  material  bodies, 
passes  from  particle  to  particle  of  then-  mass,  and  there 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  those  bodies  whose  consti- 
tuent particles  are  in  closest  contact  conduct  heat 
quickest,  and  I  presume  we  may  justly  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  the  soil,  and  assert  that  the  finer  and  closer 
its  particles  exist,  the  better  is  it  fitted  to  convey  to  the 
seeds  it  covers  the  calorific  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
The  soil  may  further  be  regarded  as  a  capillary  instru- 
ment, through  which  water,  like  heat,  percolates  from 
particle  to  particle  of  the  mass,  aud  it  is  plain  that  seeds 
will  receive  more  moisture,  as  well  as  more  warmth, 
C(Bleris  paribus,  when  their  entire  external  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  soil.  Such  a  contact  as  that  liei-e  spoken 
of  is  of  course  only  compatible  with  an  extreme  fineness 
of  mould,  but  the  nearer  in  practice  we  can  approximate 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  the  better  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
secure  a  regular  vegetation  of  our  seeds.  The  agencies 
employed  by  nature  for  the  comminution  of  the  soil, 
have  this  season,  by  their  severe  and  protracted  action, 
secured  a  fine  tilth  for  the  farmer,  and  it  becomes  him 
to  follow  as  he  may,  and  to  profit  by  the  operations  of 
his  great  instructress.  This  he  may  do  by  the  proper 
and  timely  application  of  mechanical  means  ;  and,  above 
all,  by  early  autumn  ploughing,  to  expose  his  soil  freely, 
and  for  as  loug  a  period  as  possible,  to  the  subduing 
influence  of  the  winter  frosts. 

I  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  second  cause  of  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  our 
spring-sown  crops  ;  namely,  the  absence  of  drenching 
rains  during  the  progress  of  last  harvest.  It  must  have 
been  trequently  observed  by  practical  men,  that  both 
autunm  and  spring-sown  crops  vegetate  most  vigorously 
after  a  good  harvest,  and  if  this  has  been  presented  to 
our  observation  this  season  more  prominently  than  is 
usual,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
good  harvest  of  last  year  having  been  succeeded  by  a 
severe  winter,  and  consequent  comminution  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two  causes. 

The  vigorous  vegetation  of  seeds  after  a  good  harvest, 
is  probably  most  satisfactorily  e,xplained  by  supposing 
it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  seed  containing  unimpaired 
those  elements  of  which  drenching  rains,  when  exposed 
in  the  shock,  or  swathe,  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  depriving  it,  its  saccharine  matter — its  most  soluble 
■constituent — being  thereby  washed  out,  aud  the  vegeta- 
tive power  weakened.  It  is  true  that  sugar  is  developed 
in  the  seed  only  after  vegetation  has  to  a  certain  extent 
begun  ;  but  grain  vegetates  in  the  shock  with  facility  in 
wet  weather,  and  even  when  uncut  if  the  weather  prove 
very  humid  ;  and  it  is  probably  unnecessary  that  vege- 
tation should  proceed  so  far  as  to  sprout  the  seed  to 
enable  sugar  to  be  formed,  and  if  not,  then  the  re- 
peated drenching  and  evaporation  to  which  grain  crops 
are  exposed  in  uncongenial  harvests,  may  be  supposed 
to  weaken  the  seed  by  depriving  it  of  its  sugar,  and  so 
most  probably  produce  that  want  of  vigour  which  dis- 
tinguishes vegetation  in  the  succeeding  season. 

If  the  above  inference  is  a  true  one,  it  is  yet  difficult 
to  dh'ect  a  knowledge  of  it  to  a  practical  end,  though  it 
may  lead  to  greater  care  in  conducting  harvest  opera- 
tions, and  more  particularly  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice  too  prevalent  of  leaving  grain-crops  in  swathe, 
in  which  they  are  much  more  hable  to  injury  than 
when  bound  in  sheaves  and  shocked  ;  and  such  know- 
ledge may  further  show  the  farmer  that  a  careless  ex- 
posure 01  his  crop  in  wet  weather  may  subject  him  to 
loss  greater  than  he  generally  supposes,  and  may  re- 
dound to  his  disadvantage  in  the  quality  of  a  future 
crop,  as  well  as  iu  the  sample  of  the  present. — Head- 
land, Kinffstvood,  Surrey. 

BONES  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  assumption  of  your  correspondent  "  W.  E.  W." 
in  your  p:iper  of  the  24th  ult.,  that  in  the  experiments 
made  by  Jlr.  M'William,  Mr.  Geddes,  Dr.  Monson,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  on  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  the  portion  manured  with  bones  alone  -n-as  drilled 
on  the  level,  while  in  the  portion  manured  with  dis- 
solved bones  the  Turnips  were  sown  on  ridges,  is  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  account  of  the  manner  iu  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted  by  the  respective  parties, 
and  is,  I  believe,  contrary  to  th.e  fact ;  the  practice  of 
sowing  Turnips  on  ridges  being  almost  universal  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  while  drilling  tliem  on  the  level  is 
seldom  practised.  In  the  language  of  the  farmers  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  word  "  drill"  is  synony- 
mous with  "ridge." 

Although  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time 
when  the  experiments  in  question  were  in  progress,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Geddes  on  the  subject, 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the  crops 
alluded  to.  I  had,  however,  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
,  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  in  pre- 
'  cisely  the  same  way,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  crop 
differed  in  nothing  except  in  the  quantity  of  the  manure 
used,  and  in  every  instance  the  produce  after  dissolved 
bones  was  manifestly  greater  than  that  after  two,  three, 
or  even  four  times  the  quantity  of  undissolved  bones. 

Last  season  I  recommended  trials  on  a  small  scale  to 


several  farmers  in  this  neighboui'hood.  In  every  case 
they  were  eminently  successful.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  tried  six  acres  each  last  year  intend  manuring  in 
the  same  way  from  100  to  150  acres  each  this  year. 
They  did  not  apply  it  in  the  liquid  state,  which  1  con- 
sider inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable  on  a  large  scale; 
but  by  drill  as  a  compost  with  ashes  or  riddled  soil.  I 
have  this  year  recommended  muriatic  acid  instead  of 
suhihuric  acid  on  chalky  soils,  and  it  will  be  tried  ex- 
tensively, one  farmer  having  provided  30  carboys  of 
muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose. 

The  objection  of  your  correspondent  "  D."  is  easily 
met.  Allowing  the  virtue  of  the  dissolved  bones  to  be 
exhausted  in  one  cx'op,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  dose 
being  repeated  with  the  next  ?  Uncooked  provisions 
will  remain  longer  imdigested  in  the  stomach  than  those 
that  have  been  cooked.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  eschew 
the  aids  of  cookery  in  order  to  extend  the  period  between 
meals  ?  It  may,  however,  be  safely  presumed,  wherever 
a  good  crop  of  Turnips  is  raised,  and  consumed  on  the 
ground,  there  -will  be  manure  sufficient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rotation,  even  should  every  particle  of 
the  bones  be  exhausted. 

I  inclose  aprinted  paper  drawn  up  by  me  for  circula- 
tion among  the  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  compiled 
partly  from  Mr.  Hannam's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Rl.  Agri.  Society,  and  iu  part  derived  from  my  own  ob- 
servations.—  jr?n.  Ellis,  L.L.D.,  Caislor,  Linconshire. 
The  following  is  the  printed  paper  alluded  to  : — "The 
high  price  now  demauded  for  bones  renders  any  prac- 
ticable method  of  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  thereby 
economising  the  expenditure  of  that  tried  and  valuable 
manure,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  farmer.  The 
mixing  of  bones  with  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  to 
answer  this  purpose  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  who  have  made  the  trial.  The  first 
suggestion  of  this  mode  of  application  is  in  Professor 
Liebig's  work  on  '  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  application 
to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,'  which  was  published  in 
1840;  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  when  iu  Scot- 
land, in  1842,  saw  the  results  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, made  iu  accordance  with  Liebig's  suggestion,  on 
Turnips,  all  of  which  were  successful,  and  proved  that 
heavy  crops  of  Turnips  could  be  raised  at  a  consider- 
ably reduced  expense.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively followed  up,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  and  last 
season  also  in  several  parts  of  England,  with  uniform 
success.  It  has  been  used  in  all  states,  from  the  simple 
sprinkling  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  bones  in  the 
acid,  and  iu  all  cases  with  beneficial  results.  Liehig 
states  that  40  lbs.  of  finely-powdered  bone-dust,  dis- 
solved iu  half  their  -weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  allowed  to  stand  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  mixed  with  100  parts  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  over  the  land,  before  the  plough,  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  A  greater  quantity  of  bones,  with 
less  of  acid  in  proportion,  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  most  of  those  whose  recorded  trials  have  cume  under 
my  notice.  It  has  been  chiefly  applied  as  a  liquid 
manure,  and  when  that  mode  of  application  is  conve- 
nient, it  seems  to  have  a  decided  preference.  Several 
methods  of  forming  a  compost,  applicable  by  the  common 
di'iU  have  been  devised,  and  have  answered  iu  most 
instances.  To  prepare  the  liquid  manure  on  the  large 
scale,  several  casks  should  he  provided,  each  holding 
say  from  60  to  70  gallons.  Into  each  of  these  put  four 
bushels  of  ground  bones,  the  more  finely  ground  the 
better  ;  then  weigh  out  84  lbs.  of  acid,  and  immediately 
pour  it  and  25  gallons  of  water  into  one  of  the  casks. 
Each  will  contain  manure  for  an  acre  of  land.  When 
this  is  wanted  for  use,  for  which  it  will  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  two  ov  three  days,  the  casi;s  may  be  taken  to 
the  field.  Supposing  the  cask  to  contain  50  gallons,  2i 
gallons  of  the  mixture,  with  21  gallons  of  water  added", 
will  be  the  quantity  required  for  one-twentieth  of  ail 
acre.  Any  larger  portion  of  the  mixture,  corresponding 
with  a  larger  fraction  of  an  acre,  with  a  proportional 
increase  of  water  added,  may  be  adopted,  according  to 
tile  size  of  the  water  cart  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  it.  In  tlie  event  of  the  liquid  form  of  application  not 
being  attainable,  or  in  case  of  the  compact  form  being 
preferred,  the  following  is  a  very  easy  way  of  making  a 
compost  applicable  by  the  common  drill.  Make  a  conical 
heap  (similar  to  that  which  is  made  by  bricklayers  in 
making  mort.ai')  of  ashes  or  finely  riddled  light  soil, 
using  as  much  as  can  be  conveniently  drilled  over  three 
acres.  Make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  into  which  place  three  quarters  of  ground 
bones,  the  more  finely  ground  the  better.  Give  the 
whole  heap  its  original  conical  shape,  and  make  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  as  before,  into  which  pour  ]  SO  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  (the  average  quantity  contained  iu  a 
carboy,)  and  9  gallons  of  ■water.  Keep  constantly 
adding  bones  and  ashes  from  tlie  sides  of  the  hole,  until 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  the  bones  aud 
ashes,  and  turn  the  whole  over  once  or  twice,  to  secure 
an  intimate  mixture.  Let  the  heap  stand  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  after  which  it  may  be  turned  occasionally, 
until  required  for  use.  Before  being  used,  it  should  he 
turned  aud  riddled,  and  as  much  slaked  lime  added  as 
will  take  up  as  much  of  the  acid  as  may  remain  uncom- 
bined.  The  quantity  of  lime  uecessary  for  that  purpose 
will  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  mixture  ceasing  to 
effervefce  on  the  application  of  lime.  The  heaps  may 
be  prepared  at  convenient  distances,  one  for  every  three 
acres,  in  the  field.  The  salt  which  results  from  the 
corabinatiou  of  muriatic  acid  and  lime  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  attractors  and  absorbers  of  moisture,  and 
otherwise  a  more  valuable  fertiliser  than  that  which  is 
produced  from  the   union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime 
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(whieli  is  coninioii  gypsum),  it  may  le  fairly  presumed 
that  on  high  and  dry  chalky  soils,  muriatic  acid,  altliough 
it  costs  a  little  more,  will  prove  a  more  beneficial  solvent 
for  bones  than  sulphuric  acid.  This  view  has  been  con- 
firmed by  experiment.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  used, 
but  not  otherwise,  1  cwt.  of  common  salt  may  be  advan- 
tageously added,  before  mixing  with  the  acid,  to  e.\ch 
quarter  of  the  bones.  In  all  c:ises  tlie  liquid  from  fai'ni- 
yards,  collected  in  tanks  or  otherwise,  will  answer  much 
better,  either  in  whole  or  in  pai't,  to  dUute  the  acid  than 
common  water.  Sulphuric  acid  also  aftords  the  rea- 
diest, the  most  certain,  and  the  cheapest  means  of  fixing 
the  ammonia  in  tanks  of  liquid  manure  collected  from 
farm-yards.  The  many  and  varied  experiments  made 
all  tend  to  prove  that  the  direct  advantage  in  using  sul- 
phuric acid  as  a  solveut  for  bones  is  twofold  ;  the  first 
consisting  in  the  saving  iu  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the 
manure,  the  second  in  tlie  gain  in  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce ;  both  these  telling  dii-ectiy  into  the  pocket  of  the 
user.  There  are,  besides,  other  indirect  advantages  of 
great  importance  to  the  farmer,  among  which  are  the 
quickness  of  growth  of  the  plant  during  its  earlier 
stages — Tui'nips,  manured  in  this  way,  coming  to  the 
lioe  8  or  10  days  e;u-lier  than  by  any  other  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. The  next  important  advai\tage  is,  that  Tur- 
nips, so  treated,  are  found  to  have  a  continued  quick 
growth  and  tendency  to  form  bulbs.  This  tendency  to 
early  maturity  may  be  made  available  in  two  ways  ;  by 
applying  this  mode  of  cultivation  to  Turnips  sown  on 
land  which  it  is  desii-able  should  be  soon  cleared  of  that 
crop,  for  instance,  as  in  that  intended  for  autum-sown 
Wheat,  a  good  early  crop  is  secured  ;  while,  in  the 
event  of  the  time  of  sowing  being  delayed  by  unfavour- 
able weather-,  a  good  late  crop  is  secured  by  ilie  same 
means.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  liquid  manures 
on  the  large  scale,  there  are  different  opinions.  It  is 
certainly  in  many  cases  attended  with  difficulties,  but 
these  may  be  found  out  to  be  not  unsurmountable.  As 
plants  require  their  food  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  any 
extra  trouble  from  such  an  application  will  most  likely 
be  repaid  by  the  extra  benefit  to  the  crop.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  mechanical  arrangements  may  be  made  so  r.a 
to  apply  the  mixtiu-e  to  the  soil  with  uniformity  and 
ease.  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  has  undertaken  to  fit 
his  water  carts  with  an  apparatus  to  deliver  dissolved 
tones  in  drills,  .-ill  the  experiments  show  that  the  early 
progress  of  the  plants  is  greater  when  the  liquid  has 
been  used.  The  fai-mer  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
names  of  the  acids,  and  suppose  that  a  chemist  is  w.anted 
to  superintend  the  details  of  their  applie.ition.  lit  fact 
no  more  chemistry  is  wanted  in  the  matter  than  is  re- 
quired to  mix  seidlitz  powders,  or  a  common  effervescino- ' 
draught.  In  the  whole  process  much  maybe  left  to  the  [ 
practical  man,  who  will  be  able  to  devise  wais  and 
means  of  effecting  his  purpose,  that  will  vary  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  conveniences  which  he  may  possess.  A  j 
very  valuable  article  on  the  application  of  sulphuinc 
and  muriatic  acids  with  bones,  wiU  be  found  iu  the  last  i 
number  (Vol.  T.  Part  II.)  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal ! 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.' —  JV.  E.,  Caisior,  '■■ 
Lincolmhire."  I 


MAXAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 

The  management  of  poultry,  whether  as  forming  part 
of  farm  or  domestic  economy,  is  an  affair  of  some  con- 
sequence. AIMiatever  the  breed— and  there  ai-e  many 
varieties,  more  or  less  valuable — there  is  a  proper  and 
an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  speedily  felt.  The  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  is 
very  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  favourite  of  Surrev.  The 
game  breed  is  highly  spoken  of  for  the  richness  of  the 
eggs,  but  it  is  not  very  prolific.  For  the  barn-door,  the 
■winter-laymg  gray-spotted  fowl  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
sirable for  general  purposes.  I  have  kept  all  the 
common  varieties,  and  have  succeeded  with  all,  havm» 
had,  in  general,  a  very  abtmdant  supply  of  ejgs,  and 
excellent  broods  of  chickens  with  little  trouble  and  few- 
casualties  ;  but  of  all  the  sorts  I  ever  possessed,  none 
equalled  those  obtained  from  a  cock  and  hen  descended 
at  two  removes,  from  the  genuine  -imerieau  game  breed. 

A  pair  was  sent  from  Wiltshire,  and  I  wa.>i  assured 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  cock  was  so  tall  that,  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  he  could  with  ease  take  a  crumb  or 
corn  from  a  table  of  ordinary  height  JIv  bird  afforded 
an  example  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of  "  breedintr-in 
and  in,"  for  though  still  of  noble  dimensions,  he  co°uld 
not  compare- with  his  grandsire.  However,  this  Ame- 
rican pair  brought  me  a  September  brood  of  chickens, 
■which  I  kept  for  some  weeks  in  a  barn  ;  and  thus 
all  not  only  survived  the  whiter,  but  became  beautiful 
pinJlets,  and  the  hens  fine  layers  by  the  following  autumn. 
This  fact  also  confirms  another,  namely,  that  as  almost 
all  fowls  (save  the  winter-layers)  monk,  and  cease  to 
formsh  eggs  from  Michaehnas  till  Januai-y,  the  only 
certam  way  to  obtain  a  winter  supply  is  to  procure  a 
fine  and  healthy  brood  of  chickens  prior  to  November, 
m  every  year. 

As  persons  must  possess  themselves  of  fowls  before 
they  can  obtain  eggs  or  chicks,  it  is  natural  to  turn  one's 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  food  and  protection,  first 
premising  that  for  small  homesteads  one  really  good 
cock  and  SIX  or  seven  heus  at  the  utmost,  are  amplv 
sulbcient ;  and,  admitting  that,  with  good  management, 
each  hen  ought  to  bring  at  the  different  periods  of  lay- 
mg--allowmg  intervals— about  100  eggs  a  year,  a 
family  may  thus  be  well  supplied  throughout.  The  Po- 
landei-s,  with  tufts  on  the  head,  are  noted  layers  ;  Mow- 
bray observes  that  they  are  the  least  mclined  to  sit ; 
•whence  they  are  called  everlastmg  layei-s.  From  five 
Poland  hens  lie  tells  us  that  he  had  503  eggs  between 


October  and  October  ;  one  of  them  only  sitting  within 
that  period. 

The  hen-house  should  be  secured  from  rain;  it  should 
be  furnished  with  firm  and  rather  high  perches  ;  which, 
if  the  number  of  fowls  be  great,  ought  to  rise  in  a  slop- 
ing dii-ection  from  the  front  toward  the  back  wall,  leav- 
ing space  sufficient  to  pennit  the  droppings  from  each 
fowl  to  fall  on  the  Hoor,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
covered  with  free-sand  blended  with  some  powdered 
gypsum — a  substance  which  appears  to  possess  affinity 
sufficieut  to  attract  the  ammonia  tliat  is  speedily  de- 
veloped in  warm  weather. 

This  covering,  enriched  by  the  droppings,  should  b 
removed  weekly  and  deposited  in  some  shed,  where  it 
would  speedily  be  converted  into  a  manure  little  inferior 
to  the  best  foreign  guano.  Every  hen-house  should  also 
be  lime-whited  annually,  to  destroy  any  offensive  animal 
ctiiuvia.  Cleanliness  is  so  essential,  that  in  farms  where 
Ltrge  broods  have  been  huddled  together,  without  lime- 
whiting  the  hen-house,  the  destruction  from  contagion 
has  been  frightful.  Chloride  of  lime  might  be  used  as 
a  remedial  wash  in  such  cases.  A  hen-house  should  be 
di'y,  warm,  airy,  and  cleanly.  Security  from  vermin 
ought  also  to  be  borne  iu  mind,  for  weasels,  stoats,  and 
i-ats,  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  younger  broods. 

As  to  Food — provided  there  be  free  egress  to  a  com- 
mon or  pasture — nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more  suitable 
than  a  liberal  supply  of  really  good  Barley  ;  if  fowls 
will  not  pay  for  good  keep,  at  all  events  they  will  be- 
come the  cause  of  much  loss  if  their  treatment  be  pe- 
nurious. But,  besides  Bailey,  I  have  proved  that  they 
delight  in  the  seeds  of  the  SuuHower.  In  1331  I  culti- 
vated the  plant  by  hundreds  for  the  express  purpose  of 
poultry-feeding  ;  but  it  being  found  that  half  of  the  seed 
was  devoured  by  small  bu'ds,  the  cultivation  was  discon- 
tinued. I  then  grew  Indian  Corn — that  variety  of  Zea 
Mara,  which  Cobbett  claimed  as  his  own  ;  it  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  we  had  the  green  spikes  or  cobs  for 
the  table  in  abundance,  as  well  as  ample  store  of  ripe 
ones  for  the  yard.  At  first  the  fowls  were  startled  by 
the  gloss  and  size  of  the  grain,  but  after  venturing  on  a 
taste  they  devom-ed  it  with  voracity,  preferruig  it  to 
every  other  kind  of  food.  This  vegetable  is  of  easy- 
culture,  its  growth  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  its 
absence  from  the  garden  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  it 
would  form  a  capital  experimental  subject  for  electro- 
culture.     [Buckwheat  is  excellent  food  for  poultry.] 

In  Haishiff  Broods  of  Chickens,  the  eggs  for  setting 
ought  never  to  be  naore  than  a  month  old,  and  the  newer 
the  better  ;  from  19  to  15,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hen,  is  the  usual  number,  and  each  egg  should  be  marked 
with  a  circle  of  ink,  iu  order  to  detect  any  other  eg^ 
that  may  be  laid  to  the  nest.  Some  hens  will  persist  in 
choosing  their  own  nests  ;  but  in  general  they  are  suffi- 
ciently under  control,  and  then  should  be  placed  above 
the  floor  of  a  shed  (not  the  roostiug-house).  employing 
fine  and  soft  straw  in  lieu  of  long  straw  or  hay.  The 
same  material  ought  never  to  be  used  a  second  time,  as 
cleanness  and  freedom  from  vermin  require  that  a  new 
bed  should  be  given  to  every  hen  that  sits.  The  period 
of  incubation  occupies  about  21  days,  and  some  heus  sit 
so  close  that  it  becomes  necessary-  to  place  some  corn  and 
water  within  their  reach.  The  habit  of  each  fo\^l  ought 
to  be  carefully  observed,  iu  order  to  prevent  accidents  : 
some  hens  set  so  pertinaceously,  that  is  requisite  to  lift 
them  off  the  nest,  and  lay  food  before  them. 

At  the  time  of  hatching  persons  are,  in  general,  but 
too  apt  to  interfere,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  brood. 
Nature  has  provided  each  chick  with  a  supply  of  aliment 
within  itself,  amply  sufficient  to  secure  its  nutrition  for 
40  hours:  and  during  that  time  every  chick  that  emerges 
from  the  shell  will  gaiu  strength  from  the  genial  he.at  of 
the  mother  ;  therefore,  to  remove  it  prematurely  is  in 
fact  to  induce  debility  and  future  disease.  A  few  hours 
will,  in  most  instances,  determine  the  number  of  the 
brood  ;  and  then  the  eggs  remaining  may  be  shaken, 
one  by  one,  for  if  there  be  any  sensible  fluctuation  that 
egg  is  defective,  and  cannot  contain  a  chick. 

The  brood  being  completed,  the  hen  must  be  placed 
in  a  coop  upon  a  dry  bottom  of  sand  or  gravel,  sheltered 
from  rain,  but  open  to  the  air.  The  cruel  and  utterly 
needless  practices  of  picking  off  the  little  scale  that 
attaches  to  the  tip'of  the  chicken's  beak,  and  forcing  a 
Peppercorn  down  its  throat,  should  be  abandoned,  and 
nothing  should  for  a  time  be  given  as  food  but  small  or 
split  grits ;  after  a  time  bruised  Barley  or  fine  tail 
Wheat  can  safely  be  substituted.  't\''ater  must  never 
be  withheld,  but  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  proper 
chicken-pan  made  of  ringed  channels,  by  which  the  feet 
can  never  be  soddened  with  water,  nor  any  risk  of  drown- 
ing incurreth 

Ducklings  are  raised  and  carefully  attended  to  by  a 
hen;  better,  some  assert,  than  by  the  natural  mother; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  A  duck  is  .an  aquatic  bu-d, 
and  is  therefore  apt  at  too  early  a  period  to  conduct  her 
brood  to  the  water  ;  a  hen,  on  the  contrary,  shuus 
water.  But  her  care  is  rather  a  cruel  task  upon  her 
endurance,  since  a  week  more  of  hard  sitting  is  required ; 
and  by  the  time  of  hatching,  there  frequently  is  not  a 
feather  left  upon  her  breast.  In  every  case  water  of 
any  depth  should  be  kept  from  access  till  the  ducklings 
acquire  strength. 

Siiuation  of  the  Pouliry-yard. —  In  farms,  the  com- 
mon straw-yard  is  the  place  of  ordinary  resort  for  all 


to  young  chickens.  The  \ard  ought  to  be  fenced,  so 
much  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  a  chicken  through  any 
cranny  at  the  bottom,  with  the  siugle  exception  of  a 
trap-hole,  which  may,  or  should  lead,  to  some  common 
or  orchard  of  short  Grass  ;  and  this  trap  ought  to  be 
closed  every-  night,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  excepting  at  those  hours  when  the  birds  are 
naturally  inclined  to  stroll.  It  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  watch  their  instinctive  movements,  which  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  may  indicate,  frequently  takes  place,  ae 
it  were,  by  signal,  at  a  given  moment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to  the  health  of 
poultry  than  a  free  range  about  twice  a  day,  over  short 
Grass,  when  the  dew  is  off.  If  no  such  range  be  at 
command,  the  yard  ought  to  be  the  more  spacious  ;  so 
as,  according  to  JIowbray,to  admit  of  a  considerable  plot 
being  sown  with  wild  Glover,  Burnet  or  Star-Grass. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  let  fowls  have  access  to  heaps  of 
dry  sand  or  ashes,  wherc-in  to  roll  and  cleanse  the 
feathers  by  dusting  off  that  vermin  and  impurity  which 
the  skin  and  feathers  soon  contract.  If,  however,  there 
be  a  common  with  a  sandy  lane  near  at  hand,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  artificial  contrivances;  the  fowls  will 
find  ample  supply  of  green  food,  and  means  to  dust  and 
cleanse  their  plumage  at  their  own  free-will. 

Our  simple  arrangements  consisted  of  a  good  gravelled 
yard,  with  an  outlet  to  a  lane,  leading  to  an  expansive 
common.  The  birds  generally  took  a  ramble  soon  after 
sunrise  ;  they  afterwards  reposed  at  noon,  perching 
on  some  convenient  fence  or  rail ;  issued  forth  a  second 
time  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  during  the  long 
days  and  went  to  roost  soon  after  the  afternoon  meal;  and 
never  were  fowls  more  healthy,  or  in  all  respects  prosper- 
ous. Everyone,  however,who  h.is  the  means  at  command, 
should  exclude  them  from  a  gai-den,  and  the  best  fen- 
cuig  to  prevent  flight  is  a  light  trellis  of  pointed  laths 
placed  above  a  wall  or  wooden  paling. 

Poultry  kept  on  the  large  scale,  as  they  well  may  be 
in  large  establishments,  prosper  exceedingly  iu  some 
selected  portion  of  a  park,  hedged  and  fenced  oft'  to  the 
extent  of  an  acre  or  two,  the  space  being  interspersedly 
planted  with  tall  Fir  and  other  trees.  Herein  every 
species  may  be  kept  with  safety  :  turkeys,  geese,  pinta- 
does,  ducks,  and  barn-door  fowls.  Such  a  place  ad- 
mits of  a  bailifTs  or  manager's  dwelling,  with  requisite 
offices  attached;  an  apparatus  for  steaming  Potatoes  to 
be  mixed  with  meal-and  pollard  ;  breeding-houses  and 
roosting-sheds  for  each  species  ;  aud  all  within  a  single 
ring  fence.  I  have  seen  in  one  such  establishment  tur- 
keys in  vast  numbers,  and  other  domestic  fowls,  with 
!  broods  of  young,  at  all  ages,  apparently  intermixed  ;  but 
yet,  in  reality,  apart  aud  separate.  The  great  space, 
needful  appliances,  and  admirable  system  of  manage- 
ment, admitting  of  this  wide  intermixture.  But  in  con- 
fined premises  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  general  col- 
lection ;  or,  at  all  events,  turkeys  and  guinea-fowls  must 
be  excluded,  otherwise  the  smaller  species  of  poultry 
will  be  subjected  to  an  endless  system  of  cruel  perse- 
cution.—  T. 


Hoine  Correspondence. 

E'leetro-culture . — A  late  Number,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  your  mode  of  supplying  the  electric  fluid  to 
plants,  appearing  to  you  as  good  an  arrangement  as  that 
which  I,  after  much  aud  years  of  tlionght  directed  to 
the  subject,  adopted,  and  which  has  been  since  promul- 
gated, will  I  hope  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  giving  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  as  yet  with  you  attended 
by  beneficial  effects.  Both  the  north  and  the  south 
end  of  the  wire  suspended  and  collecting  the  electric 
fluid  ought  to  be  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
buried  wires,  otherwise  the  circulation  of  the  electricity 
is  intercepted,  or  nearly  so,  for  I  find  that  the  corners 
of  my  plots  do  not  affect  the  magnetised  needle  similarly; 
thus,  although  the  south  end  of  the  suspended  w-ire 
attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  needle,  and  the  north  end 
of  the  wire  the  north  pole  of  the  compass-needle  even 
at  some  distance,  the  south-eastern  aud  north-eastern 
corners  of  the  buried  wire  both  attract  the  north  end 
of  the  needle,  while  the  south-western  and  north-western 
attract  the  south  pole  of  the  needle ;  and  as  this  result 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  wh-es  buried  and  disposed 
as  in  your  experiment,  so  also  the  result  cannot  be 
similar  to  that  which  it  is  in  my  arrangement.  Besides, 
the  electric  tension  of  the  air  has,  until  the  last  few 
days,  been  so  low-,  that  any  very  perceptible  beneficial 
influence  for  the  last  two  months  could  not  have  reason- 
ably been  expected,  any  more  than  that  a  wiudmiU 
w-ould  be  of  use  w-hen  there  exists  little  or  no  wind. 
Experiment  on  eight  acres  in  one  plot  has  already 
proved  that  Large  areas  may  be  electro-cultured, 
although  as  at  first  advised  by  me  the  parallelograms 
should  be  longer  north  and  south  than  they  are  wide 
from  east  to  west  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  or 
three,  and  every  increased  width  of  about  30  to  40  yards, 
beyond  the  first  30,  should  have  at  least  one  additional 
suspended  coUectmg  wh-e.  _"'  Beta  "  observes,  that  the 
effect  of  the  electricity  extends  without  the  plot  sur- 
rounded by  the  buried  "wire.  My  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  it  does  so  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  the 
eastward,  the  line  of  corn  improved  on  tliat  side  being 
concave,  or  receding  from  the  east  in  the  mid-length  of 
that  side,  whieU  it  was  in  about  the  same  degree  convex, 

„ „.^„..-,„„  ..,   „.^  j,.„ ., or  tending  beyond  the  wire  to  the  west,  on  that  side. 

kinds  of  poultry  ;  but  m  private  establishments,  a  good  The  explanatfou  given  above  why  the  diverging  wires 
expansive  yard,  the  foundation  of  chalk,  covered  or  ;  had  not  the  same  influence  when  supplied  with  electri- 
mixed  up  w'ith  sandy  gravel,  is  to  be  preferred.  There  j  city  as  the  circumventmg  wires,  also  indicates  the  reason 
should  be  a  considerable  slope,  with  good  drainage,  to  why  the  effect  is  so  nearly  confined  to  the  plot,  or  area, 
carry  off  rain-water  ;  and  no  dripping  eaves  or  thatch  |  mc'luded  by  the  latter.  I  would  also  advise  your  flon- 
should  be  allowed  ;  for  puddles  of  w-ater  are  destructive  [  cultural  readers  to  have  the  whole  of  the  buried  viaxs, 
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poles,  &c.,  iUTauged  at  once,  if  not  previously  done,  but 
not  to  erect  the  suspended  wire  until  the  flower-buds 
are  beginning  to  be  formed,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
thrive  to  an  unusual  extent,  as  I  have  seen  this  year 
they  did  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  the  flowers  will 
in  consequence  be  injured  in  a  degree,  while  if  the  addi- 
tional power  is  added  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  formed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  increased  supply  of  fluid  will 
be  employed  in  the  development  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  in  consequence,  larger,  more  perfect,  and  the 
colours  more  brilliant. — B.  Dewey  Forster,  Findrassie, 
near  Elgin. 

Chat/tor  versus  ATeehi. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Chaytor's 
remarks,  allow  me  to  say,  a  just  judge  always  reviews 
•the  favourable  and  unfavourable  side  of  a  cause — a 
mere  partisan  only  advocates  his  owu  case.  Mr. 
Chaytor  evidently  went  to  my  farm  to  find  fault  (for  he 
•would  find  nothing  that  pleased  him)  ;  he,  like  a  great 
many  more  unreasonable  persons,  foi-gets  that  it  is  not 
■quite  practicable  to  remove  one's  banks  and  fences,  cut 
new  ditches,  drain  the  land,  subsoil  it,  aud  grow  the 
■crops  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  might  have 
T\'aited  some  three  or  four  years  till  the  laud  was  in  con- 
dition before  I  spoke  of  it ;  but  I  did  not,  for  ray  own 
gratification,  choose  to  lose  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
stimulating  agricultural  improvement.  A  critic  who 
■can  discern  (or  fancies  he  can  discern)  a  fault,  but  has 
not  the  ability  to  suggest  an  amendment,  ranks  very  low 
in  my  estimation.  My  drains  act  admirably  ;  but  that 
does  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  had  I  followed  Mr. 
Parkes's  recommendation  (as  I  am  about  to  do  on  some 
45  acres),  they  would  have  been  more  perfect,  because 
-deeper  and  cheaper.  It  appears  to  be,  however,  in  Mr. 
Chaytor's  eye,  a  crime  to  admit  and  correct  one's  errors 
-or  omissions.  If  all  the  land  in  this  country  were 
drained  as  well  as  mine  at  Tiptree,  there  would  not  be 
much  reason  to  complain.  On  the  general  subject  of 
■timber  and  fences  I  m.ay  hereafter  trouble  you  with  some 
remarks.  To  advocate  their  existence  in  our  inland 
districts  is  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  is  an 
■abundance  in  Mr.  Chaytor's  letter,  too  evident  to  require 
■comment.     By  referring  to  my  letters,  p.  6,  he  will  find 

■  I  have  said  (and  this  answers  his  objections),  "  In  cold 
-and  elevated  districts,  well-regulated  plantation  belts  .are 

essential,  but  cannot  be  required  in  our  midland  and 
southern  counties  where  there  should  be  well-arr.  iiged 
homesteads,  through  "which  no  north  or  east  wind  should 
be  permitted  to  breathe,  much  less  blow."  Mr.  Chaytor's 
presumption  in  venturing  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Parkes's  most  erudite,  scientific,  and  universally- 
approved  paper  on  drainage,  without  giving  proper 
reasons  for  it  is  a  hardihood  that  will  obtain  for  him  a 

■  most  infelicitous  singularity. — J.  J.  Mechi,  4,  Leaden- 
halUsireet, 

Bitter  Yeast,  ^c. — I  wish  to  inform  "  R."  that  he 
may  render  the  most  bitter  yeast  perfectly  sweet  by  the 
use  of  the  common  Stinging-nettle.  Our  family  is  small, 
-and  a  part  only  eat  home-made  bread,  threfore  the 
quantity  made  is  small.  A  quartern  of  flour  was  this 
morning  thus  converted  into  two  light  well-flavoured 
loaves.  Four  tops  of  Nettles,  about  6  or  8  inches  long, 
.were  put  into  a  basin.  A  teaspoonful  of  good  thick 
j'east  was  mixed  with  about  a  pint  of  lulcewarm  water, 
■and  poured  on  the  nettles,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  minutes.  The  flour,  aud  about  a  table-spoonful  of 
finely  powdered  salt  were,  in  the  meantime,  well  mi.xed, 
a  hole  made  in  the  middle,  and  the  yeast  and  water 
poured  through  a  sieve  into  the  hole  in  the  flour,  and 
sufficient  flour  stirred  in  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  batter.  This  was  doue  at  11  o'clock  ;  it  -was 
mixed,  and  well  kneaded,  about  one,  put  in  the  tins,  and 
was  ready  for  the  oven  about  half-past  two — of  course 
from  the  small  quantity  of  yeast  used,  it  would  take  a 
longer  time  rising.  Some  flour  will  absorb  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water  than  others,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  will  be  required, 
but  about  IJ  pints  to  a  quartern  are  sufficient.  If  the 
oven  has  been  well  heated  during  the  morning,  the 
loaves  will  take  about  one  hour  to  bake  ;  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  tins  as  soon  as  baked.  I  have  been 
thus  minute  in  my  directions,  because  I  believe  many 
persons  in  delicate  health  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
-by  eating  home-made  bread. — A  useful  crust  for  fruit 
pies  and  meat  is  made,  by  taking  a  piece  of  dough,  and 
-after  chopping  up  some  mutton  fat,  or  beef  suet,  well 
ineadiiig  the  fat  and  dough  till  it  is  well  mixed,  roll  it 
out,  cover  the  fruit  or  meat,  and  let  it  staud  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  till  it  is  sufficiently  raised,  then 
bake.  Vegelable  Marrows.— T:\\ose  persons  who  have 
sufficient  space  should  plant  some  for  their  tops  only, 
which,  witli  a  few  inches  of  tlieir  stems,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  fruit  in  delicacy  of  flavour;  and,  should  this  sum- 
mer prove  a  dry  one,  may  be  very  useful. — X.  X. 

Sulphuric  Acid.—'Uhe  results  obtained  by  bones  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  promise  to  give  us  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  of  fertilisers,  besides  economising  the 
■consumption  of  that  valuable  article.  The  greatest 
drawback  and  objection  to  its  general  use  is  the  price 
of  the  acid,  and  also,  as  is  tho  case  with  us,  the  dis- 
tance from  a  manufactory  of  the  same  ;  and  there  are 
-but  few  carriers  who  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
its  conveyance.  We  are  charged  Id.  per  lb.  as 
the  wholesale  price  by  the  druggist,  taking  two  or 
three  carboys  at  a  time  ;  this  appears  to  be  too  nmch 
by  one  half.  This  has  put  the  notion  in  their  heads  of 
a  few  neighbouring  farmers  clubbing  together  to  make 
•our  own  acid  ;  and  an  acid  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
bones,  as  it  requires  no  further  process  of  concentration, 
&c.,  than  bringing  it  to  a  given  strength  in  the  lead 
chamber,  appears  to  be  a  very  easy  process.     Will  you, 


or  some  of  your  kind  chemical  readers,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  give  us  the  help  of  your  best  advice  as  to  the 
size  of  the  lead  chamber,  and  the  price  we  ought  to  pay 
per  ton  for  sulphur  and  per  cwt.  for  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Any  other  hints  of  advice  on  thesubject  will  be  acceptable, 
and  if  they  be  not  of  immediate  use  to  us,  they  may 
possibly  be  so  to  some  of  your  agricultural  readers ; 
for  what  should  hinder  the  farmer,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  little  direction  and  instruction  from  making  his 
own  acid  ?  which  is,  iu  fact,  a  less  difficult  process  in 
chemistry  than  making  a  cheese,  only  one  takes  a 
longer  time  in  the  process  than  the  other. — T.  B. 
[You  will  find  the  .attempt  to  end  in  disappointment  and 
loss,  besides  involving  considerable  danger  to  those 
ignorant  of  the  requisite  processes.  It  appears  that 
the  size  of  the  leaden  chamber  is  essential  in  some  way 
to  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  produce  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide 
gases  iu  common  air,  and  accordingly  the  leaden 
chambers  actually  employed  are  of  enormous  dimensions.] 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones. — The  following  recipe  I 
tried  on  parts  of  three  fields  last  ye.ar  mixed  with 
80  bushels  to  the  acre  of  burnt  turf  ashes,  put  on  with 
a  drop  drill  (Hornsby's,  of  Grantham)  and  ridged 
27  inches  wide,  and  had  as  good  a  crop  of  Turnips  as 
I  had  from  12  two-horse  cart-loads  of  cake  muck  to 
the  acre  ;  drilling  this  preparation  with  the  seed,  mixed 
with  any  quantity  of  ashes  you  choose,  saves  a  world  of 
inconvenience  that  would  be  experienced  by  putting  it 
on  in  a  liquid  state,  as  hitherto  recommended  ;  and  as 
all  the  bones  are  never  fully  macerated,  the  nozzle  is 
apt  to  get  stopped  in  the  liquid  cart.  My  sulphuric 
acid  cost  me  1  d.  per  lb.  in  Hull  this  year.  Receipt : — Put 
12  bushels  of  bone-dust  or  |-inch  into  an  old  brewing 
tub  (the  one  you  use  to  wash  sheeps'  locks  in  will  do), 
damp  them  with  two  pails  of  water  and  stir  up  well ;  then 
pour  the  contents  of  a  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  on  them 
(about  183  lbs.  on  an  average),  stir  well  together  for  half 
an  hour  j  let  them  remain  in  the  tub  five  or  six  hours, 
or  longer  if  you  like  ;  then  add  eight  pails  of  water,  stir 
it  well  up  until  it  looks  like  gruel  ;  then  ladle  the  whole 
contents  out  into  dry  ashes,  and  turn  over  two  or  three 
times  until  ready  for  drilling.  Use  what  quantity  of 
ashes  you  please.  This  will  do  for  four  acres. —  G. 
GilVat,  Hoiiicastle. 

Warping. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  in- 
quiry as  to  "  where  operations  are  now  in  progress  for 
warping  lands,"  &c.,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  p.arish  of 
Goole,  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Swinefleet,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  extensive  improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
are  still  in  progress,  by  leading  the  water  of  the  Ouse 
several  miles  inland  from  it,  and  inclosing  the  lands  re- 
quiring to  be  warped  by  high  banks. — If  your  inquirer 
is  interested  to  any  extent  in  the  question,  a  journey  to 
look  at  the  concern  would  no  doubt  well  repay  him,  and 
he  will  easily  get  every  information  he  wants  from  the 
manager  of  the  warping  concern  of  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq. 
— A  Constant  Header. 

Dairy  Experience.— My  dairy-maid  tells  me  that 
this  month  (June)  and  July  are  the  worst  butter 
months  ;  is  this  a  fact  1  The  return  of  butter  last 
month  from  six  cows  was  129  lbs.,  63  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  being  appropriated  to  calves.  Sec.  Was  this 
fair  play  ?  The  cows  are  excellent  milkers,  and  the 
breed  a  cross  of  the  old  Irish  and  Durham.  If  any  of 
your  correspondents  intei-ested  as  I  am  in  iheir  dairy, 
will  be  so  very  good  natured  as  to  answer  my  questions, 
I  shall  feel  myself  much  indebted,  being  unable  per- 
sonally to  superintend  my  dairy  at  present. — Emily. 

Mr.  Lawes'  Experiments. — I  perceive  a  communica- 
tion from  Mi\  Lawes  iu  your  last,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  considerable  trouble  in  some  experiments  relating 
to  the  Turnip  crop  ;  but  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at, 
that  "  the  principle  of  applying  a  manure  according  to 
the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  plant  is  false,"  I  think 
from  his  experiments  he  is  not  justified  in,  because,  in 
his  first  season,  1843,  he  puts  certain  inorganic  sub- 
stances to  heavy  land  not  naturally  suited  to  Turnips  ; 
but  instead  of  putting  a  portiou  of  every  inorganic  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  ashes,  he  puts  only  three  or  four 
out  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  (according  to  Sprengel)  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  experiments  I  do  not  see 
that  he  has  once  put  the  four  principal  ones,  viz  ,  lime, 
potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
minor  ones,  which  by-the-bye,  are  as  necessary  as  the 
large.  To  give  a  popular  example ;  how  can  Mr.  Lawes 
expect  to  make  a  good  bowl  of  punch  without  he  puts 
the  w'hole  of  the  materials;  it  will  be  useless  his  puttin" 
a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  w.ater,  and  sugar,  without 
he  puts  one  of  the  lesser  ingredients,  a  slice  of  lemon, 
and  even  then  to  get  it  perfect  he  must  put  a  dash  of 
rum,  a  nutmeg,  a  clove,  a  stick  of  cinnamon  ;  so  after 
all  his  trouble  I  do  not  consider  his  conclusions  fail*. — G. 
[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on  the  "  bones 
and  acid  question."] 

Societies. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  18th  of  June, 
present  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
President,  in  the  chaii'.  Viscount  Torrington,  Sir  J. 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P,;R.  Archbold,  Esq.,M.P.; 
J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Browne, 
Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  H.  Burr,  Esq.  ;  W.  W.  Bur- 
rell,  E^^q.  ;  Col.  Challoner;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  W.  A. 
Cherry,  Esq. ;  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq. ;  J.  E.  Denison, 
Esq.,M.P.  ;  T.  Dunne,  Jun.,  Esq.  ;  F.  W.  Etheredge, 
Esq.;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  B.  T. 
B.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq. ;  S.  Grantham,  Esq.; 


G.  Heneage,  Esq.  ;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ; 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.  ;  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq'.;  J.  Parkes,  Esq., 
C.E.  ;  Rev.  T.  Pennant ;  R.  W.  Purchas,  Esq.  ;  W. 
Pyne,  Esq.  ;  J.  G.  Rebow,  Esq.  ;  Prof.  Sewell;  W, 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  W.  Simpson,  Esq. ;  T.  Spencer,  Esq. ;  T. 
Manners  Sutton,  Esq. ;  E.  Thom.as,  Esq. ;  T.  Turner, 
Esq.  ;  and  T.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Euston,  of  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly, 
was  elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
Members  of  the  Society  : 

Farrer,  Edmund,  Sporle,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

Abbott,  Stephen,  Jan.,  Castle.icre,  Swaffliam,  Norfolk. 

Bateman,  Henry,  Asthally,  Witne.v,  Oxon. 

Gardner,  Robert,  Leighton-hall,  Shrewsbui-y. 

Lawson,  W.,  Longhirst-hall,  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

HaiTis,  Henry,  High  Ercal,  WelUngton,  Salop. 

Pearson,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Suckley,  Worcester. 

Bent,  Wilham,  Chilton,  Shrewsbury. 

Nash,  Joseph,  Walesby,  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire. 

Kirman,  Thompson,  Walesby,  Market-Rasen. 

Jones,  J.  Robinson,  Brithdir  Hall,  Welshpool,  Montgoraery. 

Mytton,  Rev.  D.  P.  Glynn,  Llandyssill,  Montgomery. 

Downes,  Thomas,  Brynich,  Brecon. 

Digby,  Rev.  Kenelm,  'Tettenhall  Rectory,  Litcham,  Norfolk. 

Taylor,  William,  Showle  Com-t,  Stoke-Edith,  Hereford. 

Racster,  William,  Thingehill,  Hereford. 

Elliott,  William,  Brick  House,  Burghill,  Herefoi-d. 

Macdonald.Rev.  Douglas,  West  Alvington,Kingsbndge,Devon. 

Drinkwater,  Richai'd,  Sen.,  Shi-ewsbury. 

Twort,  Tyler,  Horseraonden,  Kent. 

The  names  of  17  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Deep  Draining. — Mr.  Paekes  exhibited  a  diagram, 
explanatory  of  the  action  of  the  4  feet  deep  drains,  de- 
scribed at  a  previous  meeting  in  a  letter  from  the 
Right  Honourable  C.  Arbuthnot.  Since  that  period, 
and  during  the  recent  heavy  raius,  a  hole  had  been  dug 
5  feet  deep,  near  the  crown  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  land, 
about  24  feet  wide  between  the  drains.  The  object  of 
this  experiment  was  to  test  the  depth  at  which  the 
water  might  stand  after  rain  had  ceased,  and  had  passed 
off  through  the  drains,  and  it  appeared  that  free  water 
pretty  uniformly  existed  in  the  hole  at  a  depth  of  i  feet 

2  inches  from  the  surface.  The  rise  of  the  ridge,  at 
the  crown,  was  15  inches  above  the  level  of  tho  surface 
of  the  furrows,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water,  at  the 
half  way  between  the  drains,  was  13  inches  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Mr.  Parkes  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council  to  the  important  phenomena  elicited 
by  this  experiment,  and  as  bearing  particularly  on  the 
drainage  of  ridged  land.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  described 
the  field  to  have  been  drained  2  feet  6  inches  deep 
previously,  but  that  it  remained  constantly  wet,  whereas 
it  was  now  thoroughly  dry  ;  and  the  singular  fact 
appeared  that  drains  laid  in  the  furrows  4  feet  deep 
removed  the  stagnating  water  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches 
below  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  He  hoped  to  be  able  at 
a  future  period  to  lay  before  the  Council  the  result  of 
similar  tests  applied  to  the  ridges  45  feet  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  furnished  him  with  particulars  of 
the  cost  of  this  drainage,  which  amounted  to  IS/.'  lis. 
for  the  seven  acres,  or  21.  \^s.  Id.  per  acre,  whith 
would  be  considered  very  moderate,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  small  pipes  had  cost  30s.,  and  the  3-inch  maiis 
40i'.  per  1000.  Mr.  Parkes  would  caution  those  who  might 
practice  deep  draining,  not  to  expect  in  all  cases  such  im- 
mediate beneficial  results  as  had  occurred  iu  this,  and  in 
many  other  instances  where  land  had  been  long  drained 
previously,  though  at  shallow  depths.  It  was  well 
known   in   the  Weald   of  Kent  clays,  that  drains  laid 

3  and  4  feet  deep  iu  undrained  lands,  rarely  produced 
their  full  eff'ect,  till  after  two  or  three  seasons ;  yet  in 
most  cases  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  where  deep 
drains  had  been  placed  in  the  same  soil,  previously 
shallower  drained,  they  acted  at  once,  and  efficiently. 
He  would  again  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  members, 
the  facts  stated  by  M  r.  Pusey,  viz  ,  that  dji'aius  laid  in 
some  clay  land  of  his  had  scarcely  acted,  or  very  imper- 
fectly, till  after  the  long  drought  of  last  year,  when 
recently  made  drains  also  produced  an  immediate 
eff'ect. 

Jlr.  Spencer,  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Parkes  was  read 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  favoured  the 
members  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  plan  of  deep  draining,  the  circumstances 
of  soil  under  which  it  had  been  executed,  and  the 
beneficial  results  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  He 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council  various  plans, 
calculations,  tiles,  and  specimens  of  the  soil  in  which 
his  operations  had  been  conducted.  He  also  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  out  of 
Hertfordshire,  by  the  tenant  referred  to  iu  his  former 
communication  : — 

*'  Hadham,  June  7,  1845. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  drains  act  in 
every  way  as  you  told  us.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  the 
shallow  drains  in  the  next  field  have  not  run  for  three 
weeks  together,  but  the  4  feet  ones  have  never  stopped 
running  since  they  were  done.  Mr.  Randolph  came 
up  last  week,  after  the  rain,  and  was  very  much  pleased 
to  see  them  run  so  freely,  and  no  water  standing  on  the 
land.  Most  of  my  neighbours  approve  of  the  plan,  but 
do  not  like  the  expense,  as  corn  is  at  a  low  price.  I 
do  not  find  any  difference  in  those  that  had  bushes  in 
them.  My  man  says  the  land  ploughs  better  now,  and 
I  think  more  good  will  be  done  in  a  year  or  two.  My 
neighbours  s.ay  I  am  ploughing  too  deep,  but  I  don't 
mind  what  they  say,  as  I  have  been  told  so  before,  but 
afterwards  found  the  benefit  of  it. — John  Smith." 

Mr.  Denison,  M.  P.,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  various  important  points  of  consideration,  in 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  system  of 
drainage  found  successful  in  his  own  case  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  advocated  on  theoretical  grounds  by  Mr. 
Parkes,  could  be  adopted  generally,  and  without  a  more 
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specific  inquiry  into  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Spencer's  land  had  been  drained,  and  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  how  far  those  principles  would 
render  the  system  effective  under  other  circumstances, 
in  whicli  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  depth  of  the  strata, 
and  the  position  of  the  water  itself  in  the  land,  would 
materially  influence  the  results. 

Vf.tkrinart  PnAcrrcE.— Mr.  Turner,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  transmitted  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  that  body 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Faulkes  suggested  that  the  Society  should  pub- 
lish "  a  work  comprising  the  best  method  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  common  discises  of  horses,  neat  cattle, 
and  sheep  ;  clearly  pointing  out  such  cases  of  a  more 
dani'crous  class,  where  veterinary  surgeons  ought  to  be 
called  in.  " 

Prizes  for  Cattle. — Mr.  Hili.vard  stated,  that  as 
he  considered  the  great  object  in  offering  prizes  for  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  was  to  ascertain  which  breed 
produced  the  best  beef,  with  the  least  amount  of  expense 
in  the  feeding,  he  should  on  a  future  occasion  propose 
that  the  Society  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
offering  two  prizes  of  10/.  each  for  oxen  of  any  breed 
under  five  years  old  in  one  case,  and  under  four  in  the 
other;  the  i-estrictinns  as  to  feeding,  being  the  same  as  in 
class  2  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 

Draught  on  Uneven  Ground. — Mr.  Be4UM0NT  in- 
formed the  Council  that  having  completed  the  model  of 
his  contrivance  for  the  draught  of  carriages,  or  the 
■working  of  ploughs  on  uneven  ground,  it  might  be  seen 
by  the  members  at  Mr.  Frasi's,  engineer  and  millwright, 
158,  Goswell-street.  The  Council  directed  information 
to  bo  conveyed  to  Mr.  Beaumont  that,  when  his 
machine  was'  completed,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
exhibit  it  at  any  of  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society. 
Draught  by  Wind-Power.  —  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
laid  before  the  Council  various  interesting  statements 
connected  with  the  experiments  of  his  tenant,  Mr.  Stace, 
residing  at  Berwick,  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  the 
application  of  the  power  of  windmills  to  the  general 
pm-poses  of  agricultural  draught,  especially  in  the  ope- 
ration of  ploughing.  Mr.  Stace  remarks,  "  We  believe 
we  are  prepared  to  show,  by  our  rude  and  imperfect 
apparatus,  that  we  have  invented  means  of  applying 
wind-power  to  the  purpose  of  working  agricultural  im- 
plements effectively,  cheaply,  and,  therefore,  profitably. 
We  have  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  more  than  to 
bring  our  apparatus  to  that  state  in  which  we  can  show 
tlie  efficiency  and  applicability  of  the  power,  and  thus 
defend  the  invention  from  piracy  ;  leaving  it  for  com- 
pletion to  the  application' of  the  skill  of  the  practical 
machinist.  The  facts  that  we  have  ploughed,  and 
ploughed  well,  several  acres  of  land  whilst  making  our 
experiments — that  we  have  mole-ploughed  several  acres 
.^and  that  we  have  drawn  Pearson's  draiuing-plough  — 
are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion ;  and  even  though  it  were  not  susceptible  of  greater 
improvements  than  we  can  apply,  tee  should  use  it ;  for 
the  advantages  of  being  able  to  plough  land  at  some 
seasons,  without  treading  it  with  horses,  are  so  great, 
that  it  would  be  worth  doing  at  even  a  greater  expense  ; 
but  we  can,  I  believe,  plough  by  wind  at  less  than  half 
the  expense  of  horses.  It  has  been  considered  desir- 
able to  substitute  mechanical  for  manual  power  in  the 
plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  hot  countries,  where  the  wind  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain, our  power  might  he  very  advantageously  applied, 
as  the  labour  attending  the  ploughs  is  very  trifling,  and 
the  mills  might  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few  miimtes  in 
the  case  of  a  storm." 

■  Mr.  Stage  .'urnished  a  sketch  of  the  arrangements 
by  which  his  trial  ground  was  ploughed,  from  which  it 
appeared  that,  supposing  the  field  to  be  a  square,  the  two 
windmills  were  so  relatively  situated  to  each  other,  that 
the  one  would  occupy  one  corner  of  the  square,  and  the 
other  windmill  the  other,  where  the  same  diagonal  would 
terminate  in  opposite  directions,  the  furrows  being 
parallel  to  two  of  the  sides  of  such  square,  and  made 
by  ploughs  attached  to  an  endless  rope  passing  round 
the  wheels  of  the  mills  for  its  prime  movement,  and 
over  uprisht  rollers  placed  along  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  field  for  the  regulation  of  the  lines  of  draught,  and 
moved  onward  over  the  unploughed  portion  as  each  fur- 
row was  successively  c6mpleted.  A  man  w.as  required 
to  each  plough.  In'  a  moderate  wind  three  ploughs, 
and  in  a  strong  wind  five  might  be  used  at  the  same 
time. — Mr.  Denison  doubted  whether  wind-power  would 
be  found  equally  advantageous  with  that  of  steam  ;  and 
he  had  understood  that  in  the  marshes  the  wind-mills 
had  been  given  up  for  ste.am-engines. — The  Pkesideni 
stated,  that  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Stace's  apparat-its  at  work  on  an  8  acre 
field,  when  two  ploughs  were  going  at  the  time.  They 
were  much  struck  with  the  clever  way  in  which  the  sails 
were  shifted.  He  knew  Mr.  Stace  as  an  intelligent 
practical  farmer,  and  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Society,  namely,  that  on  the  rotation  of 
crops  best  suited  for  heavy  lands. 

Morocco  Wheat. — Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Broke, 
Bart.,  of  Oakley  Hall,  near  Kettering,  presented  to  the 
Society  a  supply  of  Barbary  Wheat,  grown  14  years 
ago  in  Morocco,  and  brought  by  himself  from  that  part 
of  Africa.  The  cultivation  of  it  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  tried  by  his  tenants  in  Northamptonshire, 
but  whether  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil,  or 
an  unfavourable  season,  it  came  to  nothing.  Thinking 
that  some  portion  of  the  Wheat  might  still  be  found 
good,  and  that  on  further  trial  its  cultivation  might  be 
attended  with  better  success,  he  took  that  opportunity 


of  laying  it  before  the  Council  accordingly.  Sir  Arthur  ; 
stated,  that  the  attention  of  travellers  had  often  been 
attracted  to  the  "  Mataraores,"  orgi'anaries  of  Morocco, 
on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  efficacy,  being  merely 
pits  dug  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  straw  at  the  sides 
and  bottom  ;  and  that  in  these  receptacles,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  grain 
was  preserved  uninjured  for  many  years. 

Bridles. — TIicDuke  of  St.  A  lean's  having  presented 
to  the  Council,  at  the  previous  meeting,  a  bridle  for  the 
effectual  control  of  a  strong  and  vicious  horse,  in 
which  the  principle  of  leverage  was  conjoined  with 
punishment  effected  by  a  sharp  rectangular  curb-chain, 
Mr.  Shaw  thought  it  might  not  be  un.acceptable  for  the 
Council  to  receive  also  a  bridle  intended  for  a  horse  of 
similar  propensities,  but  less  vicious  and  powerful,  in- 
vented hy  Mr.  Martin,  and  of  which  the  principle  intro- 
duced was  that  of  impeding  the  horse's  respiration. 
This  was  effected  by  a  leather  strap,  each  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  ring  of  the  u|iper  end  of  the 
bit-iron,  and  being  crossed  forms  a  loop  which  passes 
over  the  horse's  nose.  On  drawing  the  curb-rein,  the 
upper  ends  of  the  bit-iron  are  projected  forward,  and 
carrying  with  them  the  two  ends  of  the  nose-band,  the 
loop  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  nose  ;  the  muscles  which 
regulate  the  expansion  of  the  nostrils  rendered  ineffec- 
tive, and  the  horse  consequently  unaljle  to  draw  his 
breath  with  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to  the  in- 
creased respiration  his  going  off,  or  continuing  at,  speed 
would  occasion.  Col,  Challoner  remarked  that  he  had 
observed,  when  in  Italy,  that  the  Neapolitan  cab-horses 
were  driven  without  bridles,  by  a  similar  contrivance, 
of  the  nature  of  a  cavesson,  commonly  used  in  England 
for  breaking  horses,  being  a  leather  band  passing  over 
the  nose,  lined  inside  with  sharp  studs,  and  furnished 
outside  with  two  short  projecting  ring-stems,  to  which 
the  reins  were  attached,  and  the  horse  driven  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Cadogan  Williams  presented  specimens  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  and  concrete  formed  of  Glamorgan- 
shire lias  lime  and  gravel ;  and  Mr.  Turner  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  experience  in  barking  trees. 

The  Council  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned  for  the 
various  communications  presented  them,  and  adjourned 
to  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  of  June. 
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"NB. — When  the  lime  is  mixed  with  earth  in  the 
headlands,  the  expense  is  increased  U.  or  21,  per  acre. 
Expense  of  fallowipg  10  acres  for  a  crop  of  Turnips  : — 

£    s.    d. 
1 0  acres  ploughed  5  times,  at  8s.  .         .  20     0     0 

Dragging  and  harrowing  6  times,  at  2s.  .600 

Rowling  and  scuffling,  at  5s.  .         .         .     2   10     0 

Raking  Couch,  &c.,  at  3j 1   10     0 

250  loads  of  dung,  at  Is.  2</.  .         .         .  14   11     S 

(or  1  .^  ton  of  guano,  at  8/.  per  ton.) 
Spreading  dung,  at  S.?.  4rf.  per  load  .  .  0  15  0 
Drilling  'i'urnips  and  cost  of  seed,  at  8s.  Crf.  1  15  0 
Horse-hoeing  the  Turnips  twice,  at  5v.  .  2  10  0 
Thinning  out  the  plants,  at  5s.  6(/.  .  .2150 
1  year's  rent  and  parochial  rate,  at  30s.  .15  0  0 
Do.  tithe  rent  charge,  at  4s.  .  .  .200 
Fencing,  &c.,  at  2s 1     0     0 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Cardiff. — Mr.  David  read  a  paper  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Lime.  He  said,  "  My  remarks  shall  .apply  more 
immediately  to  the  abuse  than  the  use  of  lime.  It  is 
true  th.at  lime  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  staple 
manure  of  this  county,  and  almost  the  only  artificial 
manure  used  until  very  recently,  for  in  most  of  our  old 
leases,  covenants  are  introduced  to  require  the  frequent 
application  of  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  a 
more  remote  period  marl  was  the  general  manure  used. 
At  what  period  the  change  took  place  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  I  should  think  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago.  We  have  had  many  marl  pits  in  this  country, 
which  appear  to  have  been  worked  very  extensively.  I 
have  several  on  my  own  farm,  containing  marl  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  and  in  these  excavations,  trees  of  large 
dimensions  have  grown,  such  as  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  &c., 
but  decayed  inside  ;  and  as  they  could  not  have  stood 
there  during  the  period  of  working,  I  conclude  the  pits 
must  be  of  the  age  mentioned,  while  our  lime-kihis  and 
quarries  do  not  present  the  same  evidence  of  antiquity. 
Farmers  are  proverbial  for  clinging  to  old  habits  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  more  tardy  in  the  adoption 
of  improvements  th.an  any  other  class.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  subjects  which  evidence  this  feeling  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  the  use  of  lime  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  some  degree 
this  feeling  is  praiseworthy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  desire  to  keep  th.e  land  in  good  heart  ;  but  when 
it  is  entertained  and  acted  upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  manures,  and  to  the  neglect  and  waste  of  many 
equally  as  valuable,  it  beccmies  an  evil,  and  an  evil  of  a 
very  expensive  nature.  How  often  do  we  witness  heaps 
of  dung  left  to  lie  about  the  small  farmyards  throughout 
this  country  for  two  or  three  years,  frequeitly  on  slop- 
ing ground,  exposed  to  the  washings  of  the  winter's  rain, 
and  again  the  absorption  of  the  summer's  sun,  until 
scarcely  any  traces  of  it  rem.ain  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  owner  may  be  expending  no  inconsiderable 
sura  in  procuring  lime  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
whicli  occupy  his  teams  at  a  season  of  the  year — gene- 
rally May  or  June — when  they  might  be  far  more  bene- 
ficially employed  in  fallowing  or  cleansing  his  land  for 
Turnips.  I  would  investigate  beforehand  the  expense 
of  summer-fallowing  and  liming  with  the  same  degree 
of  research  which  they  evince  in  valuing  these  opera- 
tions when  they  become  outgoing  tenants.  I  have  made 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  10  acres  of  summer-fallow, 
with  lime  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  for  another  for  10 
acres  fallowed  for  Turnips,  with  dung  or  other  manure. 
These  estim.ates  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit  to  the  meet- 
ing, hoping  that  I  shall  have  the  opinions  of  other 
members  upon  it.  Expense  of  10  acres  of  naked  fallow- 
limed  : —  £ 
10  acres  ploughed  4  times,  at  8s.  "  .  .10 
Dragging  and  harrowing  5  times;  at  2s.  .  5 
Rowling,  scufRing,  &c.,  at  3s.  .  .  .1 
220  crannocks  of  lime,  hauling,  spreading,  and 

covering,  &c.,  at  3s.  (>d.  .  .  ■  .38 
1  year's  rent,  and  parochial  rates,  at  30.'.  .  15 
Do.  tithe  rent  charge,  a  t  4s.  .         .         .2 

Fencing,  mole-catching,  &c.,  at  2s.        .         .1 

Total  cost,  exclusive  of  sow  ing  the  Wheat     ,£79     0     0 


£70     6 
Deduct  the  average  value  of  10  acres  of  Tur- 
nips, at  4/ 40 


8- 


0    0 


£30     6     8 


Extra  expense  of  10  acres  of  summer-falllow  £48  18  4 
"  According  to  these  estimates,  the  cost  of  10  acres  of 
summer-fallow  would,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the 
Turnip-crop,  be  48/.  18s.  OJ.,  or  just  41.  18s.  Orf.  per 
acre  more  than  with  a  green  crop.  This  is  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  before  any  corn  is  set  in  either  position; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  provided  the  Turnip  crop  has 
been  consumed  on  the  land,  that  this  is  in  far  better 
order  for  the  ensuing  crops  of  Corn,  Clover,  &e.,  than 
the  land  after  n.aked  fallow,  manured  only  with  lime, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  strained  any  item  to  pro. 
duce  this  result  ;  I  have  only  charged  22  crannocks  per 
acre  for  lime,  when  it  is  well  known  that  25  or  30  cran- 
r.ocks  are  frequently  applied  ;  and  for  swelling  out  the 
bill  by  an  outgoing  ten.ant,  the  lime  is  often  mixed  with 
earth,  and  a  second  hauling  out  is  charged  for.  I  beg 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderetood  as  objecting  to  pay  the 
fair  claims  of  an  outgoing  tenant  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  nothing  improper  has  been  done  I  wish  to  pay 
them  liberally,  otherwise  we  should  find  that  farms 
would  be  wholly  nrglected  towards  the  end  of  the  hold- 
ing, and  be  left  without  either  manure  or  fallow.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  valuers  are  in  general  too  niggardly 
in  valuing  the  condition  of  land  after  Turnips  ;  and  it. 
often  happens  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  th& 
outgoing  tenant  that  his  Turnip  crop  had  failed,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  land  valued  as  naked  fallow. 
A  notion  prevails  that  artificial  manures  will  produce 
Turnips  only,  and  that  the  succeeding  crops  will  derive 
little  or  no  advantage  from  them.  With  respect  to 
guano,  my  experience  of  it  extends  only  to  about  three 
years.  The  first  time  it  was  brought  to  public  notice 
was  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Liverpool,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Skirving,  and. 
therefore  the  period  is  too  short  to  give  any  opinion  of 
its  effects  beyond  Turnips,  Barley,  and  Clover,  whicli 
h;ive  all  been  good.  But  I  have  had  upwards  of  10 
years'  experience  of  bones  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  After  a  dressing  of  22  bushels  per  acre,  I  have 
had  a  fine  crop  of  Turnips,  which  were  fed  ;  second  year 
a  good  crop  of  Barley  ;  third  year,  e.xcellent  Clover, 
and  the  fourth  year,  a  better  crop  of  ley  Wheat  than  I 
had  ever  grown  on  that  piece  before,  which  was  15  acres, 
and  the  soil  naturally  wealc,  .and  not  manured  for  tliree- 
or  four  years  previous.  This  is  not  'an  isolated  case  ;, 
I  might  refer  to  many  others,  as  I  have  annually  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years  dressed  from  20  to  25  acres- 
with  artificial  manure."  Some  members  h.aving  re- 
marked that  the  price  charged  for  the  dung  w.as  toO' 
low,  for  if  purchased  it  could  not  be  had  at  that  sum,  or 
if  made  on  the  farm  there  was  scarcely  any  allowance 
for  it.  The  Chairman  fully  admitted  the  objections 
made,  that  the  price  he  had  named  was  not  sufficient  to 
purchase  dung,  and  haul  it  to  the  farm,  but  he  begged 
to  remind  them  that  this  was  now  wholly  unnecessary,, 
for  other  manure  might  be  had  in  abundance  below  that 
price,  and  therefore  he  saw  no  reason  for  charging  a 
higher  rate  for  manure  than  it  might  be  procured  for. 
He  had  recently  purchased  20  tons  of  guano  at  7/.  10s. 
a  ton,  and  3  cwt.  per  acre  would  be  a  good  dressing,, 
amounting  for  the  10  acres  to  11/.  5s.  instead  of 
141-  lis.  8(/.  charged  for  the  dressing  of  dung.  Besides,, 
he  could  not  value  the  dung  made  on  the  farm  at  any- 
thing, as  it  was  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  should  not 
be  sold,  and  Is.  2rt.  a  load  Avould  be  more  than  ample  to 
remove  it  to  any  part  of  the  farm.  Artificial  manures 
had  produced  this  great  revolution  in  farming,  by  mak- 
ing us  independent  of  farm  dung,  and  reducing  the  cosi 
of  manuring,  almost  in  any  situation,  to  a  moderate  a«d 
a  defined  sum.  With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  using 
guano,  the  chairman  stated  that  charcoal  ashes  possessed 
the  quality  of  attracting  the  ammonia  from  the  a-r,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  soil,  and  he  recommended  it  in  'he  pro- 
portion of  2  bushels  to  1  of  guano,  where  it  could  be 
procured.  Burnt  turf  from  the  sides  of  hed^'es  was  an 
e  vcellent  mixture,  as  it  was  in  itself  a  rich  manure.  In- 
the  absence  of  either  of  these,  coal  ashes,  sifted  fine^ 
would  be  found  a  good  substitute.  Mr.  Evan  Edwards 
stated  that  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
li  ning  land,  as  he  had  always  considered  it  one  of  very 
g,-eat  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  county.  He 
s  ;ould  be  glad  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  as 
to  the  most  judicious  mode  of  application,  whether  in  a 
c  .ustic  state  or  otherwise  ;  also  the  best  period  of  apply- 
i  ic  it  if  the  summer  fallow  system  was  to  be  discon- 
I  tinned. — The  Chairman  said  that  the  points  referred  to 
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by  He.  Edwards  were  of  great  importance.  He  con- 
sidered it  useless  applying  lime  to  land  unless  you  could 
incorpora'e  it  well  with  the  soil,  which  could  only  be 
done  when  the  land  was  in  fallow.  The  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  applying  it  in  small  doses  and 
frequent,  to  the  Turnip  land,  had  this  objection — that 
the  operation  must  be  done  at  a  very  busy  period  of  the 
year.  Tlie  most  satisfactory  way  he  had  applied  it 
under  these,  circumstances  was  by  fallowing  the  Clover 
ley  in  the  autumn,  and  dressing  it  with  lime.  With 
regard  to  the  state  it  should  be  applied,  he  strongly 
recommended  it  in  a  caustic  state,  by  drawing  it  out 
over  the  field  into  small  heaps,  coveriug  those  imme- 
diattly  over  and  spreading  them  about  as  early  as 
possible  af;er  slaking  then  ploughing  it  in.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  of  lime  was,  that  it  decom- 
posed any  vegetable  substance  in  the  soils  which  it  came 
in  contact  with,  bringing  it  sooner  to  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  rendering  it  iu  a  proper  state  as  food  for 
plants.  Now  this  could  only  he  ell'ected  when  the  lima 
was  in  a  caustic  state,  for  alter  exposure  to  the  weatlier 
it  reverted  back  to  an  effete  stnte,  and  was  inefficacious 
for  the  purposes  he  had  named. 

Winc/erworlh, — Tiie  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  19th  May.  The  subject  for  discussion 
was  "  The  utility  or  inutility  of  summer  fallows,  and  the 
best  method  of  making  a  good  fallow."  The  following 
ia  a  brief  sketch  of  the  opinions  given  on  the  subject  by 
the  different  sp'jakers  : — It  was  admitted  that  on  dry 
soils  summer  fallows  might  be  completely  dispensed 
with,  that  on  those  of  a  more  adhesive  nature  they 
occurred  more  frequently  than  was  consistent  with  good 
farming,  but  that  on  strong  v.-et  soils  they  were  indis- 
pensable. But  even  on  the  last-mentioned  soils  they 
would  not  so  frequently  happen  (namely,  every  three 
or  four  years),  if  the  land  was  effectively  drained. 
When  land  required  a  fallow  it  was  advisable  to  plough 
it  in  October,  if  possible,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
— draw  two  furrows  together  to  form  a  ridge,  let  the 
field  remain  so  till  the  following  Februai-y,  and  then 
cross-cut  it.  Others  thought  it  more  advisable  to  plough 
it  in  lands,  reverse  the  ridges,  aud  cross-cut  the  thii'd 
ploughing  ;  when  the  weather  was  sufficiently  dry, 
break  the  soil  down  with  a  heavy  roller,  afterwards 
harrow  and  get  off  the  couch  Gr;uss,  which  must  be  led 
away  and  mixed  w'ith  manure,  to  form  a  compost  for 
another  season  ;  burning  the  Couch  Grass  and  other 
kinds  of  rubbish  not  in  seed  was  considei-ed  very  wrong. 
The  banks,  &c.,  round  the  field,  to  be  cat  down  close  to 
the  fences,  so  as  to  afford  no  harbour  for  weeds  or 
vermin.  Jlore  ploughings,  draggings,  &c.,  would  be 
required  to  get  the  soil  quite  clean,  but  the  number 
would  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  season.  If 
lime  was  intended  to  be  used,  it  should  be  got  on  in  a 
quick  state  in  June  or  July,  but  not  later  than  August, 
that  it  might  get  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  before 
sowing  the  Wheat.  Wiien  manure  was  used,  it  ought 
to  be  ploughed  down  at  least  three  weeks  before  sowing. 
It  would  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt  the  following 
plan  of  fallowing  on  some  kinds  of  land,  in  the  general 
run  of  seasons  : — When  a  field  is  sown  with  Oats  at 
spring,  and  it  is  not  much  overgrown  with  weeds,  but 
yet  would  require  a  fallow  the  next  year,  sow  Rye 
Grass,  Trefoil,  and  some  other  early  artificial  Grasses 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Oats.  These  would  afford 
«arly  cropping  for  sheep  and  calves  till  the  middle  of 
May  ;  it  should  then  be  broken  up,  and  by  proper 
working  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  good 
fallow.  Land  intended  for  Turnips  should  be  ploughed 
as  soon  as  the  last  crop  of  corn  is  carted  from  it.  No 
land  should  be  selected  for  Turnips  that  was  exhausted 
by  cropping,  or  that  was  overrun  with  Couch  Grass, 
Kedlocks,  Coltsfoot,  or  any  kmds  of  weeds.  After  the 
debate  on  fallows  had  closed,  there  was  some  very  in- 
teresting conversation  on  the  application  of  clay  from 
drains  when  land  is  in  fallow.  The  chairman  had  seen 
wonderful  crops  from  burnt  clay,  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  30  tons  per  acre  ;  but  great  caution  \vas  required  to 
burn  it  properly,  and  he  thought  that  in  a  country  like 
this,  so  abounding  in  clay  soils,  it  ought  to  have  a  trial. 
It  was  stated  that  a  gentleman  well  known  to  several  in 
these  parts,  had  by  way  of  experiment,  applied  20  cart- 
loads of  good  horse  manure  to  an  acre  of  arable  laud 
that  Mas  a  complete  bed  of  Couch  Grass.  The  dung 
was  spread  and  ploughed  down  early  in  spring— then 
sown  with  three  bushels  of  good  lentils.  The  crop  was 
very  great,  and  scarcely  a  weed  could  be  found  when 
ploughed  for  Wheat  at  Michaelmas.  The  crops  have 
been  heavy,  and  the  land  in  good  condition  ever  since. 

Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals  {Boussingault,  vol.  ii.  p.  409).— 
il£h.ard  and  horny  seeds  which  are  given  to  beasts 
and  horses  frequently  pass  off  undigested  ;  this  circum- 
stance has  a  tendency  to  cause  their  nutritive  value  to 
be  unJeiTated.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
usual  to  crush  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  Tares, 
1  eas,  an.]  Beans.  Oats  and  Barley  are  sometimes 
steeped  m  warm  water.  They,  however,  scarcely  re- 
quire any  preparation  ;  for  careful  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  the  teterinary  commission  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  show  that  the  portion  of  Oats  which 
escapes  digestion  is  quite  trifling.  Tubers  and  roots  are 
substituted  for  a  portion  of  hay  with  great  advantage 
especially  as  regards  horned  cattle.  From  a  long  series 
of  experiments  at  Bedielbronn,  it  appears  that  horses 
are  easily  reconciled  to  mixed  food,  and  that  the  plan  is 
likely  to  prove  economical.  The  roots  are  first  cut  by 
a  machine,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  mix 
them  with  chaff  or  com  husks.     The  chaff  absorbs  the 


moisture  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juices,  which 
would  otherwise  be  partially  dissipated.  Beet-root, 
Turnips,  Carrot,  Ruta-baga,  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
are  always  used  raw.  Potatoes  are  often  previously 
cooked.  Raw  Potatoes,  however,  are  far  from  useless. 
At  Bechelbronn  they  are  always  given  raw,  except  in 
the  case  of  horses  and  pigs.  The  best  way  is  to  cook 
them  by  steam  ;  it  is  not  however  requisite  to  boil  them 
so  much  as  wdien  used  by  man.  When  cooked  they  are 
crushed  between  two  cylinders,  or  simply  with  a  shovel, 
and  then  mixed  with  chaif.  When  dressed  by  steam 
their  weight  is  not  sensibly  altered,  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  equivalent  remains  almost  the  same 
in  either  case.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  when 
boiled  the  amylaceous  matter  is  more  easily  assimilated, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  appear  more  nutritious. 
Some  feeders  cause  their  Potatoes  to  be  baked  ;  and  in 
this  case,  as  they  contain  far  less  water,  they  must, 
weight  for  weight,  be  more  nutritious.  Doubtless,  when 
the  object  is  to  fatten  beasts  and  pigs,  this  mode  of 
dressing  is  preferable.  Roasted  Potatoes  may  doubt- 
less be  brought  to  such  a  state  as  to  bean  advantageous 
substitute  for  corn  and  meal  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 
Only  in  that  case  expense  of  fuel  must  be  deducted. — 
M.  J.  B. 

American  Hops,  ij-c. — Of  100  bales  American  Hops 
offered  at  public  sale  by  Keeling  and  Hunt  ;  50  bales 
bought  in  at  65s.  per  cwt.  in  bond  ;  50  bales  at  fiOs. 
American  brooms  bought  iu  at  12s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto 
whisks,  copper-bound,  8s.  per  dozen  ;  ditto,  wire-bound, 
6s.  34  casks  American  Pine,  Beech,  Fir,  Acorn,  and 
flower-seeds,  from  6s.  to  13s.  per  cask  ;  Bermuda  Pota- 
toes, from  2'is.  to  26s.  per  cask. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AGlticuLTtjRAL  EDUCATION — C'eres — East  Lothian,  Benrick- 
shire,  or  Lincolnshire ;  any  of  them  afford  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  the  practice  of  arable  farming.  In  Ayr- 
shire, Cheshire,  or  Gloucestershire,  you  would  he  hest  able 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  details  of  pasture  farming. 
There  are,  doubtless,  good  farmei's  in  any  of  these  districts 
mlling  to  take  pupils  into  their  families. 

Bones — F  P  V — The  quarters  you  refer  to  are  8  bushels  each. 

Books — C'mistant  Siibscriber — Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm"  is 
a  whole  lihrai-y  of  "  practical  works  "  in  itself. 

Charlock — C'l/myo — It  is  an  indigenous  plant.  Immediately 
after  har^'est,  plough  or  scarify  the  stubble — the  plants  will 
immediately^row ;  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to 
cover  the  land  plough  tbem  in  ;  they  will  have  grown  strong 
again  by  April — plough  them  in  again.  They  will,  probably, 
be  up  again  by  the  end  of  May — plough  the  land  again,"  and 
prepare  it  for  Turnips,  drilled  30  inches  apart,  and  keep 
horse-hoeing  the  intervals  as  long  as  you  can.  That  is  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Gas  Lime — Querist — 7s.  Gd.  per  w.aggon-load  for  gas-lime  is  a 
great  price  ;  at  extensive  works,  mth  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, Is.  per  load  is  the  price  demanded.  Our  opinion  is 
that  you  may  invest  your  money  in  manui'e  more  usefully 
than  by  purchasing  gas-lime  at  the  xnace  you  name.  The 
ammoniacal  liquor  is  what  you  should  take.  Get  some 
earthy  ashes,  charcoal-dust,  gj-psum,  ifcc.  tfcc,  obtain  some 
waste  place  near  the  works  to  heap  them  on  ;  you  can  then 
soak  this  ^rith  the  liquor,  aud  in  a  week  or  two  it  will  be 
valuable  manure. 

iNDiA-BiiBBER  PAVE5fENT — Villaij>.^' — We  Understand  that  it 
answers  perfectly. 

Onions — !■' — What  is  it  causes  some  lands  in  some  seasons  to 
"blatter"  the  Onion  crop  ?  [Correspondents  should  not  use 
provincial  terms. — What  is  the  meaning  of  tliis  word 
"  blatter  ?"] 

Red  Clover — A  Mull — Trifoliura  pratense  perenne — Perennial 
red  Clover. 

Victoria  Wheat — Vei-y  many  of  our  correspondents  %rill  un- 
avoidably he  disappointed.  We  have  divided  all  that  we 
received  among  the  first  dozen  of  the  applications  that  have 
been  received. 

Weeds — O — If  they  are  marsh-weeds,  you  must  drain  the  land  ; 
if  they  are  annual  weeds,  you  must  keep  the  pasture  closely 
cropped  by  sheep — or  mow  the  leaves  off  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. With  regard  to  the  Ranunculus  sent,  geese  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  its  bulbous  root ;  you  might,  therefore,  ti'y  Jjas- 
tnring  geese  on  the  land.  The  sunple  and,  in  general,  only 
effectual  mode  of  extirpating  weeds  is  by  removing  them 
bodily  from  the  land. 

Wheat — J  Spencer — It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  sample,  of  good 
colour,  form,  and  substance,  resembling  Chidham  Wheat  in 
its  general  appearance. 

Yeast — Old  Subscriber — How  has  it  hitherto  been  applied  as  a 
manure  ? 
%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  an-ived  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  IC— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BefllSt'dts,  HereturdBj&c  -Js    4to48  6  |  Best  Long-wools      -         -     4a  4  en  4a  6 
BeKt  Short  Horns  -    4    0      4    2  |  Ewex  Hnd  second  quaJity     3    0      4    0 

-'second  quality  BEaaig     -    a    0      3    8     Lainbi      -        -        -        .5400 
Calvp»       -        .         .         -4048      PiRB  -         •        •         -     8     4       4     4 

Best  Downs  &  Half-brpds     4    6      4  10  ( 

Bea8tB,2395;  ^heep  and  Lambs,  26,670;  Calves,  1S3;  PiKH.320 
The  eicepdinjiJy  hot  we^ilher  having,  duriner  the  past  week,  apoilcd  a  vast 
quxntity  of  MfHi,  ihe  butchers  havt*  tome  to  Market  to  day  with  the  deior- 
mliiation  ot  biiyinp  Yery]itl)e,-  io  ihac,  ahhoudh  the  supply  of  B-tf  ia  but 
email,  tiadp  in  very  hcjivy  at  a  con^iidprable  reduction  fc  m  last  Monday.  — 
The  same  cauee  haa  operaied  prejudicially  wlih  respejl  fi  the  JMutton  trade, 
we  have  alen  an  increafle  in  th^  supply.—  Tho  bfSt  Lamb  maintains  its  priie, 
h\i'.  middlinf^  qualifies  are  very  unsaleable. —Veal  and  Po,k  trades  are  very 
heavy. 

Friday,  June  20. 

The  Ba(.f-trade  to-day  han  aliti]i>  moie  briskness,  there  beioK  very  little 
on  hand  :  but  the  airivtilfi  of  fresh  Beastn  f-day  are  considTable,  compiisioK 
some  imponations  cf  pond  Diituh,  seveia!  of  superior  qu=iliiy  from  Newcastle, 
and  many  Sc.j\8  in  exi:ellent  (t^nditioo.  Some  tew  of  this  latter  quality  made 
49.  Eld.  per  Dibs.,  but  in  others  tht-ra  is  but  llllle  alteration  from  Monday  — 
We  have  a  fair  average  Eupply  of  Sheep  and  Lambs;  the  trade  in  rather  better 
than  OT  Monday.— Voal-Crade  is  better  :  a  choice  Call  makes  near! y  fis.— Pork- 
trade  ii  very  heavy. 

BeasiB,  1022;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  10,U0;  Calves,  43G:  P!ga,  f05. 

41.  Wear  -.nilii.Jl»t(3 


POTATOES.— SouTHivABK,  Wateeside,  June  16. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  paat  xvetk  there  was  one  arrival  from  Scot- 
land, which  was  siild  at  an  advanced  price,  but  at  tho  middle  ot  the  we>?k 
there  were  other  arrivals  whifh  were  commenced  at  COs,  per  ton  ;  and  the 
supply  bei-p  eufBiieni  f  t  the  season,  and  ihw  weather  excessively  hot.Sco'ch 
were  sold  at  the  c'o^e  at  from  fiSs  to  GOs.,  but  the  latter  price  la  nominal  ex- 
cept in  cases  <.f  very  superior  fresh  samples.  There  wan  tome  arrivals  from 
most  of  the  shipping  diutricts,  and  acmeideiabledeprctiaion  pie  vails  through. 
oTii  the  Maiket 


York  Ruda 
Perth 
Fifeshiro 
Early  Uevons 
Late  Devoai       •         .         . 
Cornwall 
Jersey  Blues     - 
—        Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  Whites  - 
»,     T  .^      '"        Kidney* 
Dutch  Whiles     -        -        , 


•  70b  to  80s 

•  55         61} 


Wlsbeach  Ividneys  - 

—  Blues 

_         Whites     - 

—  Regents   • 
Guernsey  Blues 

_        Whitfts       - 
York— Prince  KeRente 

—    Blues 

_    Sbaw'd      - 
Irlah  Whites       - 


CO«to— ( 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  21.— The  market  has  been  weU 
supplied  with  both  fruit  and  v.'getables  during  the  week.  Pine- 
apples are  both  good  and  plentiful ;  we  remarked  among  them 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  Providence  and  Queen.  Grapes 
are  also  good  in  quality,  and  have  been  pretty  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  not  altered  in  price  since 
Inst  week.  Of  green  CuiTants  and  Gooseberries  there  is  a  good 
supply,  wliich  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices.  Chen-ies 
are  also  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  a  considerable  quantity 
having  amved  during  the  week  from  France.  The  best'Spetd- 
mens  of  Melons  may  be  obtained  for  about  8s.  each.  Straw- 
beiTies  are  vei*y  good,  and  are  becoming  more  abundant ;  a  few 
from  the  open  grounds  have  been  produced  during  the  week, 
wliich  fetch  from  2^.  to  45.  a  small  pottle.  Oranges  are  becom- 
ing scarcer.  Vegetables  continue  to  be  well  suppUed.  Cauli- 
flowers are  considerably  reduced  in  price,  as  are  also  Peas, 
the  latter  being  now  supplied  in  considerable  quantities.  Car- 
rots and  Tui-nips  are  good  in  quality  f  the  former  are  a  trifle 
cheaper.  The  price  of  Cabbages  is  also  a  little  reduced.  Aspa- 
ragus is  good,  and  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  French  Beans,  which  are  rather  cheaper  than 
they  were  last  week.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful,  and  Lettuces  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  salading  are  abundantly  supplied.  Mush- 
rooms are  scarce,  and  are  in  consequence  much  dearer  than 
they  were  last  week.  Among  Cut  Flowers,  we  noticed  Pimeleas, 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Gardenias.  Pinks,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Cacti,  Moss,  Provins,  and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  e*to  85 
Grapes,  Hochouse,  per  lb,,  4s  to  7* 

PeachcB,  per  doz.,  Cs  to20i 


Nectarines ;  per  dnz.,  G  i  to  '203 

Cherries,  per  lb.,  4*  to  8a 

Apples,  Dess  ,  per  bush-,  lOitolSr 

—     Kitirhen,  JOi  to  ISs 
Melons,  4i  to  8j  each 
Strawberries,  per  oz.,  6d  to  ]s 
A  pricois,  greetl,  per  pottle,  1  j  €d  to  ?* 
Currants  ^recn,  perhf.-.sv.,2i  to  Ss  6d 
Gooseberries, green,  p.hf,8ieve,2j[o2j6iJ 
Chesnuts,  per  peck,  6j  to  8* 


Walnuts,  per  bushel,  le*  to  20* 
OrauKes.  perd'izen,  is  to 2*  Gd 

—  pet  100,  Vi  to  18* 

—  bitier,  per  100,  14j  to  20* 
Lemons,  ner  dii/.en,  1j  tn  2i 

—         per  100,  Gs  to  Hi 
Almonds,  per  peck,  G» 
Sweet  .Almonds,  perlb.,  3a  Gd  to  3j 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120t  to  150« 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  20« 

—  Spanish,  2f« 

—  Cob,  16* 


Cabbages,  per  doz..  9i  to  "*  Sd 

—     plants,  perdoz.bnch.,li  to  2f 
Cauliilrjwers,  per  d^z.,  2s  to  9s 
French  Beans,  per  100,  Is  G  •  to  38 
Sorrel, pfrhf.-8ieve,6(/  to  Od 
Jerueal.Anichok,  p.  hf.-sv.,  2*tO  Bi 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  ids  to  S^j 

—  cwt ,  2s  to  6» 

—  bushel,  \s6d  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  per  b''h.,24  to  2«  6d 

—  iiutumn,  perlb.,  id  to  6d 

—  New,  per  lb.,  4'i  to  IsGd 
Turnips,  per  brh.,  3d  to  l!d 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  24  to  6i 
Carrots,  per  dnz.  bchs  ,  6s  to  24f 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  id  to  1*  Gd 
Peas,  per  sieve,  4s  erf  to  7s 
AsparaKtis,  per  bundle.  Is  to  St 
Horse  itadish,  per  bundle,  ]s6dto6s 
Cucumbers,  per  biace,  'a  to  3* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  Is  Hd 

L-plcP.nar  dnr   .    St   to  3t 


VEGETABLES. 


Garlic,  perlb.,  Brl  to  lOd 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3d  to  1« 

—  large,  per  bushel,  10»  'r  15* 

—  Spanish,  pet  doz..  Is  61  to  4f 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Frf  to  Is  Gd 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  Is  6(1 
Celery,  per  bunch, la  tu2»   6d 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  Gd  tols 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  to  3j  Gd 
Small  .Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 
Basil,  Kieen,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4rf  to  Gd 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Gd 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  Itiin.  4>{  to6<l 
Parsley,  per  half  siev-,  6d  to  U 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarrajjon,  per  hunch,  4rf 
Mini,  per  bunch,  2d  to  Pd 
r.Iarjoram,  per  bunch.  9J 
Chervil,  per  punnet, R/I  tnid 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  June  19. 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  New  Hny        80a  to  90b  I  Clover      llOatolSOs 

Hay  103s  to  113?  |  Inferior  Ila'y    —       —    ]  .Str^w         ;-8  42 

Jiiiiw  Ooopui.  Salusmao. 

Cumberland  Market,  June  19. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  JI'iPtol2'J>  I  Superior  Cloverl  IS"  to  J26-  I 

Inferior  •  93        J05       Inferior  „     100         110       Straw  £9i  t04j8 

New  Hay  -  60         85    I  New  Clover         —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakiib,  Hay  Salesman. 

WniTECHAPEL,  June  20. 

FlnaOldHay    -        —s  to  UZs  j  Old  Clover      llO^lolsesJ 

Inferior  Hay      -        90        ICO      Now  Clover     110        120  I  Straw      35i  to  42s 

New  Hav  -        60  70  I  j  ' 

HOPS,  Friday,  June  20. 

The  accounts  frrm  Wtirtesier,  Farnham,  and  Mid-Kpntj  speak  cf  a  cnnsi- 
d"r;ibIo  quantity  of  b)ih  fly  and  Hie,  which  causes  cur  Market  to  be  very  firm; 
there  is  nothing  doing  on  duty  yvoxihy  of  notice,   _ 

PATTiiSDKN  &  Smitit,  Hop  FactorB. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  June  16. 
The  aiTivals  of  AVheat  last  week  were  considerable,  but  the 
greater  part  haring  been  previously  sold  f.o.b.  did  not  appear 
on  the  market.  This  morning  there  was  a  small  supply  from 
the  near  Counties,  and  the  market  opened  heavily,  a  very  few 
of  the  very  finest  samples  were  selected  at  the  prices  of  this  day 
se'nnight,  but  a  great  part  remains  unsold  late  in  the  day, 
holders  being  unwilling  to  accept  lower  terras  ;  the  value  of 
free  Foreign  is  nominally  the  same,  being  scarcely  inquired  for ; 
in  bonded  very  little  doing,  although  we  understand  325.  was 
refused  for  a  cargo  of  Rostock  in  moderate  condition. — 'AVe  ob- 
serve no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Barley. — Of  Beans  there  are 
rather  more  offering,  but  the  sale  is  slow. — Peas  are  nominally 
unaltered,  having  no  fresh  samples  at  market. — Oats  meet  a 
modei'ate  inquiry  only,  and  the  tui'n  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
buyer, 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  .Suffolk      .        -     White  44  60 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  — 

Bailey,  MaUinif  and  di.tillinK  25e  to  29s  Chevalier  30  32 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  22 

Irish      ....                        .        Feed  20  £2 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ■ 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex £8  66 

Rye 29  33 

Beans,  MazaRan,  old  and  new     33  to  38        Tick  32  S9 

PiKeon,  Heligoland       .    37  to  44       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White           ....     Sfi  tn  .°n        Manle  3S  39 

Friday,  June  20. 
The  arrivals  of  Grain  and  Flour  during  the  week  have  been 
moderate,  and  the  weather  being  fine  with  impro^^^g  accounts 
from  the  country,  caused  a  diill  market  this  morning  for  every 
description  of  Cora  ;  the  prices  of  each  remain  nominally  the 
same  as  on  Monday. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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34 
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33 

Sfa- 
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37i  Id 

BSilOd 
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45  10 
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37     1 
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<5     9 
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21     9 

20    7 
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37     0 

4^-     3 

£9     .5 

22     5 

ao    1 

37    6 

36     7l 

17     7 

80     2 

21     2 

33    0 

38     2 

S8     1 

14      .        .        . 

48     2 

30     3 

23     8 

81     4 

38     1 

87     0 

i  weeks'  A^Kreg.  Aver. 

46     7 

50     1 

23     1 

31     1 

37     6 

S7     1 

Duties  on  V'^rMirn  Grnln 

20     0 

8     'I 

6     n 

10     « 
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5     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  priie  of  Corn  on  the  average  ol  the 
fix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  14. 

Ji;ne  7       Junk  14 


n  •• 


Canary        -         -        per  qr    44b  to  SOa 
Carrawav  •     per   cwt    4* 

Clover,  Red,  Ennlish  -    — 

—  —     ForeiRn        -    — 

—  Whito,  Knffllsh     -     — 

—  —  Foreiffa  -  — 
Coriander  -  .  -  -  12 
Hemp?eed  -  per  last  35 
Llo<eed        .        •       perqr     62 

—  Baltic  ~    -        -        -    83 

—  CakeB,£Dg.  perlOOO  IH   OIUIO 


SEEDS,  June  20. 


16 
IS 
30/ 


LlnseedCakeB.Forelgn,p.ton7no»to9/ 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.      Ktt       "" 

—  Supetfine     ,,       ■     1* 

—  Brown         ,,        "     ^*  . 
Rflpeseed,  Engllshjperlast    26/ 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton    — 
Sair.tuin        -         -         -         -     ^        ■ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    4  ' 

—    Foreign  -         .        •      3 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     IB        2; 
]  Turolp  (too  variable  for  quotation). 


25.— 1845.] 
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^alcs  b)}  Sluction. 


TO  ^^onLEMEN.  GENTLEMliN,  TLORISTS,  &.  OTHERS. 

MJCSSllS.  rROTllEUOE  and  RIOHRIS  are  in- 
sinictcd  l.v  the  Executrix  of  the  hite  0.  Farley,  Esq.,  to 
submit  to  jmblic' competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  32, 
Kennin-ton-stroL't,  Walwoj-th,  on  Thursday  July  3d,  tho  very 
rare  :ind  vnluabic  (Collection -of  CACTI  and  other  Succulent 
Plants,  which  huvo  been  collected  at  a  very  great  expense. 
Also  two  newlv-crectcd  Greenhouses,  Hot-wnttr  Apparatus, 
Tits,  several  two  and  threc-li^ht  ]Joxes,  lland-Hj^hts,  a  fied  ot 
rare  Tulips,  choice  Auricula,  Tuiip  Staj^e,  and  iron  Hoops,  an 
exccUentSumnior-liouse,  Iron  EoUur,  a  Quantity  of  Box-edging, 
Garden  Utensils,  itc.  May  be  viewed  throe  days  prior  to  tho 
sale,  when  Cat'.ilo','ues  may  be-hfid  of  tho  principal  Seedsmen, 
of  Uv.  FiivEii,  Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS,  &c.  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  JOHN 
DAWSON,  oil  AVidne:5dnv.  June  25,  at  11  o'clock,  A  COL- 
LECTION OF  VASES.  FIi.n;i:ES,  small  fountains,  and 
Miscc-llancoua  Itcm.s,  MauufaL-tund  by  Messrs.  Austen  &,  See- 
ley,  (Ml  that  part  of  their  premises  situate  at  the  corner  of 
.Cleveland-street,  New-road.  Kot^. — Tho  object  of  this  sale 
bein{?  to  clem-  a  part  of  the  premises  wluch  has  become  much 
dilapidated,  and  to  effect  a  clearance  of  surplus  stock— the 
accumnlation  of  about  20  years — an  unusual  opportunity  is 
offered  fur  the  purchase  of  Ornaments  for  Gardens  and  Grounds 
at  conip:ir:itive!y  tritlino:  prices.  There  are  many  articles 
worthy  the  notice  of  liuilJers,  and  the  Catalogue  will  also  in- 
clude "sonu^  liiyhly  interesting  and  valuable  objects,  such  as 
Tazza-Fountains,  the  Medeci  Vase,  various  Grecian,  Etruscan, 
French,  and  Oriental  Vases  ;  Foliage  Boxes  and  Stands  for 
Flowers  ;  a  pair  of  Caryatides,  the  Gladiator,  and  other 
Figures  ;  Animals  nnd  Birds  ;  two  enriched  Gothic  Altars, 
Church  <.)rnanients,  with  numerous  other  varied  objects  after 
the  best  models,  or  of  good  original  design.  To  be  viewed,  by 
application  on  tho  premises,  where  Catalogues  may  be  had  a 
few  davs  before  the  sale  ;  also  at  Mr.  John  Dawson's  Auction 
aud  AgLUcy  Offices,  21,  Old  Jewry,  and  ICingston-on-Thames. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  NORWICH  NUR- 
SERY.— In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  young  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engaging 
in  one"  ^^  idely  known  and  ofmany  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nursery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable. 
For  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Maceie,  Norwich. 


TTATCHER'S   BENNENDEN    TILE   MACHINE. 

1  ^  Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAMand  IIALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
sti-eet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  sliaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  i-equii-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  liibou^j  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
houi-s  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 
linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,S00 
H        „  .,        8,000  I  2^        „  „         3,200 

*;,'"  Sec  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agiicultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Macliine  is  moveable  down  the  di-jing-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
i&Iachine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


PATENT  HAND  PIPE  AND  TILE  DRAINING 
MACHINE,  invented  by  William  Bullock  Webstee, 
Esq.,  of  Honnsdown,  near  Southampton.  This  machine  is 
made  entirely  of  iron,  weighs  about  S  cwt.,  occupies  a  small 
space,  is  vc-v\  simple,  easily  moved  between  tlie  hacks,  turned 
by  a  man  or  boy,  and  will  make  tiles  or  pipes  of  any  shape, 
size,  tl'.iekness,  or  length,  of  the  most  perfect  description.  It 
has  tv.-o  receptacles  for  clay ;  wliile  the  tiles  are  being  forced 
■out  of  one  side  the  other  is  tilled,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  the 
piston  acting  both  ^vays,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
the  confined  air  does  not  injure  the  tiles,  therefore  requires  less 
■care  in  filling.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  used  as  a  pug-mill, 
freeing  the  clay  from  all  stones  and  roots,  and  in  the  winter 
season. will  be  found  serviceable  for  preparing  clay,  and  other 
purposes,  on  a  farm.  By  the  simple  cutting  apparatus,  each 
tile  is  made  exactly  the  same  length. 

One  of  the  machines  may  be  seen,  with  specimens  of  tiles,  at 
tlie  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-sti'eet,  or  in  constant  work 
at  the  Inventor's  Tile-yard,  Hounsdown,  near  Southampton, 
where  any  further  information  can  be  obtained,  by  application 
to  the  foreman,  John  Ives,  or  by  letter  to  the  Inventor. 

"Webster's  Draining  Levels  manufactm*ed  and  sold  by  J.  Cox, 
Optician.  12S,  Ilolborn  lUU. 


''PHE  PATENT  ECONOMIC  TILE  M.^CHINE 
■t  having  been  on  view,  at  work,  in  London,  for  five  weeks,  is 
now  removed  to  Mr.  Bailet  Denton's  offices,  Ko.  9,  Gray's-inn- 
square.  where  it  can  be  seen  daily,  between  the  houi-s  of  10  aud 
4  ;  price,  20i.  Oi'ders  received  by  Mr.  Benton,  Gray*s-inn,  by 
Mr.  CiiAr.NocK,  or  the  Makers,  Wakefield.  The  "A"  Level  for 
Draining,  can  also  be  seen  at  the  above  address;  price  30s. 


THE  HAY  SEASON, 
f^  RANT'S  PATENT  LEVER  HORSE  RAKE  (of 
VT^  which  No.  722  and  following  numbers  are  now  ready  for 
<leiivery),  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  aud  the  "con- 
tinued and  increasing  demand  is  a  gratifying  test  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held.  Price  at  the  Manufactory,  Stamford, 
11.  li).=.  ;  delivered  in  London,  Bii-mingham,  Hull,  Bi-istol,  &c. 
St.,  where  also  may  be  had  GRANT'S  PATENT  improved  HAY- 
MAKING MACHINE,  with  ail  entirely  new,  simple,  rapid,  and 
effective  niorte  of  taking  in  or  uut  of  work,  to  which  the  prize 
for  the  best  Hay-tedding  Machine  was  awarded  at  the  North 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Meeting,  ISH.  Descriptive  Catalogues 
of  the  above  and  other  new  and  improved  Implements  may  be 
had  of  the  Patentee,  J.  C.  Grant,  Ironworks,  Stamford. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND.— THE  WORKMAN'S 
A  LEVEL,  invented  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  is  made 
aud  sold,  as  approved  by  him,  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Opticians,  00, 
Lower  Holbom,  London,  price  30*. 


HORSE  HAY-RAKE. 


HAY-MAKING  SEASON.— Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  the  Fairkytes  Ori- 
ginal Iron  Works,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch- 
Street,  opposite  Mark  Lane,  London,  begs  to  remind  Agricul- 
turists she  continues  making  that  most  useful  Implement  for 
which  her  late  husband  obtained  a  patent,  and  received  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  Derby  Show,  the  Double-action  Hay-maker,  so 
much  adraii'ed  ;  a-lso  the  Horse  Hay-rake  ;  they  may  be  in- 
spected daily  at  the  City  Repository  for  Agricultural  and 
Colonial  Implements,  118,  Fenchureh-street,  oppo&.ite  Mark 
Lane,  London.  N.B.  Topreventdisappointmentatthis  season, 
an  early  application  for  these  Implements  is  soUcited. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING,  AND  THE  BEST 
RESISTER  OF  FPvOST  FOR  GARDEN  USES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  BuisliiU- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of  IM- 
PROVED PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  for  Roofing  Houses, 
Sheds,  Verandahs,  &c.,  and  particularly  for  COVERING  GAR- 
DEN FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS  AGAINST  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST^  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Gar- 
deners and  others  to  their  superior  ai'ticle,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  AgncuUural  Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  avd 
Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Pnze  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest 
article  for  roofing,  rf'c.  It  has  been  tested  in  the  gardens  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemerHn  the  neighboxu'hood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  diifererit  parts  of  the  connti-y,  to  wliom  reference 
can  be  made,  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  irith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PIIALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  Isasikert  Brunel  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  being 

FOUND   the   most    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RESISTER   OF    WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
ifc  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  aud  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Dm-ability,  and  Economy.  — ■  Price 
Only  One  1'enny  Peh  Square  Foot. 

Samples,  with  directions  for  lajing  on,  and  testimonials  and 
references  of  seven  years'  experience  as  to  its  merits,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country. 

PATENT  FELT  MANUFACTORY  {the  Only  Factory  in 
Great  Bp.itain  where  the  above  description  of  Roofing 
IS  MADE),  LAMB'S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON. 

A  Specimen  Roof  and  Frame  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  and 
a  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mrs" 
MARY  AVEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  FEKcnuKCii-STREET,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  folloi\ing  articles  made  in  a  "very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  "Warehouse,  viz. — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Turnip-cutters 
Railway  Wheels 

Please  to  bo  particulai-  in  the  address,  Mary  Wedlake 
118,  Fenchurch-strcet,  Loudon. 


Flour-Mills— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  lands — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumns 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  READ  beps  leave  to  inform  Ladies.  Amateur,  and 
•  Practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  made  such  improve- 
ments in  his  NEW  PATENT  MACHINES,  that  will  wan-ant 
him  in  keeping  the  valves  iu  repair  gratis,  during  the  term  of 
tlie  Patent,  and  may  be  worked  with  half  the  labour  of  any 
other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  for  destroying  those 
insects  which  make  such  deadly  havoc  on  the  choicest  fruit 
trees  and  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  from  31  yeai'S 
experience  in  practical  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  25 
years  in  manufacturing  and  improving  the  above  machines,  he 
can  safelv  warrant.  They  may  be  seen  and  proved  at  35, 
Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  and  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  have 
been  so  long  practised,  none  are  genuine  except  stamped  with 
the  patentee's  name. 


T  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
-L^  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots, 
tfec.     In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactm-ed  by  Lingham, 
BtROTHERS,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Public,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  purposes. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Deane.  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  -iG,  King  William-street^  Londou-bridge. 


A/f  ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
l''X  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.-The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im 
pnrtant  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cloannig  them  m  the  most  effectual  and  evtraor 
dmary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  comin-  'loose- 
ly. An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Ih-nshp^ 
of  nni>roved  gra.luated  and  po^vcriul  friction.  Velvet  Brushes 
yJurii  act  ui  {.hi!  most  surprising  and  successful  manner  The 
i.;Mmnc  .Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
ut  absorption,  vitality,  and  durabibty.  by  means  uf  direct  im- 
Ijor  ations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
a.sLructive  bleaching  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genulSe 
?{J!^''''X'^^^1'"^'^-  ^"^y  ""^  Metcalfe'9  Sole  EstabhshSt 
MOB,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  IloUes-street  =="ineiic, 

Caution-Beware  of  tho  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses.  '    '*"'-'P"-«' 


S^'^onV.^   TEA-SERVICKS.-A.   B.~gI^^5Svi;7d 

y       SONb,      MaNDFACTUEINO      SltVEItSMrTHS,     14       CoBNniLT 

London,  orposite  the  Bank  of  EnKlnnfl,  submit  llie  Dri.-i,  of 
the  folloiring  SILVER  TEA  and  COi-FEE  SERVICES  Thn 
Cottage  Pattern  is  plain,  standing  on  sl.dl  feet,  the  Tea  and 
CoiTee-pot  with  a  flower  ornament  on  the  lids  Tlio  Kinc'o 
Pattern  is  nchly  embossed  ivith  flowers  and  scrolls  The  shm.? 
ot  either  is  new  and  elegant.  -iiain. 


Cottage  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Teapot  £13    0  0 

Ditto     Sugar  Basin  .    G  IG  0 

Ditto     Millc  Ewer   ..    4  10  0 

Ditto     Coffee-pot     . .  15    0  0 


King's  Pattern. 
Strong  Silver  Te.apot  £12    0 
Ditto     Sugar  Basin  .     7  10 
mtto     Cre.imEvvcr.     S  10 
Ditto    Coffee-pot     . .  1.5    0 


Complete     . .  £38    GO  '      Complete      . .  £10    0  n 

A  variety  of  upwards  of  .50  Teajand  Coffee  Sei-viees  may  be 
seen  in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  every  article  of 
Silver  requisite  for  the  sideboard  or  plate-chest.  Pamnhlcts  of 
prices,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles  gratis 
and  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ' 

A  13    S^woRT  and  Sons,  U,  CornhiU,  London,  Spposite  the 
Bank  of  England. 


"■pEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks  Dish 
A  Covei^s  &c  at  C.  Watson's,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
10,  Norton  Folgate.  Estabhslied  half  aeentm-y.-A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made  3.5s  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  Ul  — 
.lapan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  6d.  a  set,  and  upwards.— A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Brouze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up  to 


uu.-.,,„ui,  i,iu,j^o  ici  uju,  £,.js.,  v.un  tne  newest  patterns  up  to 
o  guineas.— A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers 
ISs.  Od.— Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Oti.,  set  of  six.— Elegant 
silver  .sharie.  55.9.  fi,-7    co+MfcJ^  ° 

Cai'vers, 


silver  shape,  52s.  Hd.  set  of  si,-^. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts 
35.  6d.  per  pail-. 


Table. 
ISs.  doz. 


20s. 
22s.  Gd. 


Dessert. 
14s.  doz. 


C;  rvjrs. 
Os.  <id.  pr 


16s. 
43s. 


Is.  6d.  „ 
Ss.  Cd.  „ 


SJ-inch  handsome  Balance-handle . .  : 
4-ineh  Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade 

Ditto  ivith  Watson's  Albata  Pi'atel 

handles,  equal  to  Sih'er. ... 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illdsthated  CiTALOooE  and 
Price  Current  is  just  published,  and  famiUes  who  re-ard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  f,mUs,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate  which  is 
so  rapidly  superseding  Silver. 


PATENT     ELECTRO -PLATED      AND      GILT 

i  ARTICLES  in  every  variety,  at  the  EstabUshment  of  the 
Patentees.  ELKINGTON  &  Co.;  West  Bhd— 23,  Regent-street 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City— 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  conflne  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  warranted  quality  only 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "E.  &  Co.,"  under  a  crown 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 


L-^  LECTRO-PLATING    AND    GILDING.  —  OLD 

S-t  PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  onlij  by  Messrs.  Eikixgton  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  aU  goods  may  be  forwarded 
direct  to  theii'  Establishments,  22,  Regent-street  (comer  of 
Jermj-n-strect)  ;  or,  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  White  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Ivingdom  and  abroad  free. 

M  EEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic, 
iV-J.  Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.— The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  sldns  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  without  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspii-ation.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  will,  when  the 
sldn  becomes  moist  aud  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  &c.,  in  boxes  price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  Gd.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Countiy  agents 
requii'ed. 

QUPERFTne1:L0¥h  dress  CO/VTSiOs.  to  40s., 
^J  extra  quaUty  60s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s.  to  46s., 
extra  quality,  50s.  to  OOs. ; ,  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  10s.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  12s.,  rich  satin,  Ss.  6d.  to  IGs. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  21s.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  Gd. 
to  18s.  ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s.  Gd. 
to  15s. ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth,  SI.  Ss.  ;  extra  quality 
3(.  10s.  to  4J.  4s.,  at  Fisher  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
William-street,  City, 'ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


OENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  No.  2,  Duke-street, 
AJ  Southwark,  London-bridge,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobi- 
lity, Gentry,  and  Agriculturists,  that  he  has  on  Sale  RICK 
CLOTHS,  with  Poles,  Pulleys,  and  Lines  complete,  both  new 
and  second-hand,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Early  applicatisn  will 
ensure  some  really  good  Second-hand  Cloths,  which  are  a  de- 
cided bargain.  Dressed  Cloths  and  Tarpaulings  for  Railroad 
Trucks  of  superior  quaUty,  and  to  any  size.  Marquees,  Tents, 
Sacks,  Waggon-cloths,  Sack-ties,  &c.  ;  Netting  and  Bunting 
for  F'ruit  Trees.  Address,  per  post,  Benjabiin  "Edgington,  2, 
Duke-street,  Southwark.    A  Warehouse,  208,  Piccadilly. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Pi-ices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Estabhshraent,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  fui-niture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  tli& 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 
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Ifow  readj,  price  45.  6d.,  neat  clotli. 


THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  F0R:MATI0N  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gaedenebs'  Ciieonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  prumng  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  ic. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Bifdding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting ivith  explained 

LONDON 


Guards  against  T\-ind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  ic. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,   different  sorts   on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,   short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  e^'en,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  ifcc.  ;  saw 
proper  fur  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
Operation  in  different  months 
Prelirainarj"  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de- 
scription of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  prepai'ation  and  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 


5,  UPPER  "WELLINGTON-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


On  Monday  next  will  be  published,  8vo,  price  5s.,  Vol.  TI., 
Part  L,  of  the 

JOURNAL    of   the    ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 

CONTESTS : 

Mr.  Corringham's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Countj- 

of  Nottingham. 
Mr,  Williams  :  On  Tenant's  Right  in  unexhausted  ImproTe- 

ments. 
The  Loughborough  Agricultural  Society :    On  the    Outgoing 

Tenant's  Claim  in  unexhausted  Improvements. 
Mr.  Ilannam's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Application  of 

Bones  as  a  Manure  for  the  Turnip  Crop. 
Mr.  Spooner  :  On  Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid- 
Mr.  Dobito's  Prize  Essay  on  Fattening  Cattle. 
Mr.  Watson's  Prize  Essay  on  reclaiming  Heath  Land. 
Mr.  "White's  Prize  Essay  on  making  Cheshire  Cheese. 
Mr.  Parkes  :  On  the  Cost  of  Drainage. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot :  On  Deep  Draining. 
Mr.  Curtia  :  On  Insects  affecting  the  Cora  Crops. 
Mr.  Bowly's  Prize  Essay  on  One-Horse  Carts. 
Mr.  Thompson  :  On  Curl  and  Dry  Rot  in  Potatoes. 
Mr.  Barclay,  M.P, :  On  the  Comparison  of  Guano  with  other 

ilanures. 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  :  On  the  St.  John's  Day  Rye. 
Mr,  Baker  :  On  a  Variety  of  Rye  as  Green  Fodder. 
Mr.  Galton  :  On  the  Improvement  of  a  Shaking  Bog. 
Mr.  Parker:  On  Shallow  Cultivation  on  a  light  Moory  Farm. 
Mr.  Barclay,  il.P.  :  On  the  Advantage  of  Thick  Sowing. 
Mr.  Grigor's  Prize  Essay  on  Fences. 
The  Hon.   R.   H.  Clive,  SI. P. :    Report  on  Improvements  by 

thorough  Draining. 
Mr.  Leigh  :  On  Stall  Feeding. 
Rev.  A.  Huxtable  :  On  Shed-feeding  Sheep. 
Mr.  Da^is  :  On  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones  as  Compost. 
Mr.  Purchas  :  On  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bones  for  Turnips. 
Mr.  Grant :  On  Hedges. 
Mr.  Payne  :  On  a  Drain-Level. 

Mr.  Grieve  :  On  the  Mode  of  attaching  Horses  for  Draught. 
London:  Jons  Mcbhay,  Albjraarle-street. 

TOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION  of  the  CHT-OT  orr  -r-rirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  cntetuallv  removeO-'^in  Youici,  :tiid  Ladies  ana  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST. 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  ia%i£ibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  Bisros,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  rec^ving  a  postage  stamp. 


Just  published,  price  4s.  cloth  lettered, 
■[l/TANUAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ANALYSIS. 
-LVX  By  John  Mitchell.  M.C.S.L.  Describing  the  Apparatus 
used,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  Accurate  Results,  the  Re- 
agents requisite,  their  Purity  and  Preparation  ;  the  Classifica- 
tion, Composition,  and  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Results  of  Experiments  vdth  Manures. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Tables. 

London :  Simpeis,  Marshall,  &  Co.  ;  John  Waed,  79, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within. 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  this  Medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has,  in 
e%-ery  instance,  done  good— it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  dehcate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverence  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  Medicine. 
Sheets  of  Testimonials,  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr." 
may  be  had  gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  Medicine.  None 
arc  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  are  in 
WHITE  Letters  on  a  RED  Ground,  engraved  on  the  Govern- 
ment Stamp,  x^assed  round  each  box  :  also  the  fac-simile  of  the 
signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  Roberts  <t  Co.,  London,"  on 
the  directions. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  lid..  2s.  dJ.,  and  family  Packets  at  lis., 
by  aU  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  retailers 
thromrhout  the  Kingdom. — Directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  A  DI3 
ORDERED  LIVER  AND  STOMACH.  BY  HOLLOWAT'S 
PILLS :— "To  Prof.  Holloway.— Sir,— Seeing  thatthe  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough  was  cured  of  a  Liver  and  Stomach  complaint  by  means 
of  your  Pills,  I  was  induced  to  try  them,  and  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  inform  you  that  your  Pills  have  certainly  in  a  very  short 
time  done  wonders  for  me  in  a  similar  complaint,  when 
calomel,  and  other  medicines,  at  la'^t  failed  to  give  me  any 
relief.  I  send  yon  my  name  and  address,  but  would  rather 
that  you  did  not  make  them  public."— N.  B.  This  communi- 
cation is  from  a  counsellor  or  barrister  of  great  eminence,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  wliose  letter  would  be  shown,  to  any  re- 
spectable persons.  Sold  (also  HOLLOWAT'S  OINTMENT) 
at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  and  by 
all  vendors  of  medicine. 

■yENTILATION.— "  A  most  ingenious,  simple.^nd 
»  effective  plan."  Mr,  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
^^^.ry'iTJ^-^^i^^it*"''''^*^*''  ^^echanics'  Institute.  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'to  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air— may  be  fixed  as  easilv  as  a  pane  of  glass 
whose  place  It  supplies— docs  not  derange  blind';,  shutters  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows— most  useful  to  public 
places  of  ever;.-  description,  especiaUv  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimnies 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hav 
■ward,  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  and  all  respectable  gla^s  dealers  in 
London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beale 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs,  Dixis 
and  Williams,  Bristol ;  Messrs,  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock  Liver- 
pool;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr' 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  tfcc. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  nill  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  •  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Frfd.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  25D,  Black- 
friars-road  :  Mr.  Edward  BailUe's,  12  b,  Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park;  Mr,  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;  2,  Col  cm  an -street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Ofl&ce  of  this  Paper. 


Published  at  113,  Fleet-street,  and  sold  bv  all  Booksellers, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the 
CUCUMBER,  MELON,  SEAKALE,  and  ASPARAGUS, 
in  his  Improved  Pit,  heated  by  fermenting  material ;  also  a  Pit 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably 
for  the  Forcing  of  every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  the  heat 
being  equally  diffused  through  every  part,  and  rendered  di-y  or 
moist  at  pleasure. 

Also  his  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  PINE-APPLE 
in  Pots,  ■with  tan-heat ;  and  on  the  Planting-out,  or  Tank 
system,  without  tan-heat.     With  Plans  of  House  and  Pit. 

See  Reviews  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and  Gardeners'  and 
Land  Stewards' Joiir^ncd. 


TO  LANDOWNERS.  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  &  OTHERS, 

MR.  EUWARD  RYDE,  L.^kd  and  Engineering 
SuEVETOH,  Sunburv,  Middlesex,  will  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  14  Postage  "Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks ;  ^vith 
very  plain  instructions  for  taking  the  dimensions  and  fur  judg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  SiiiuEL  Gilbert. 


On  28th  June  Tiill  be  published,  in  large  8vo,  price  45.  Oil., 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  gilt.  Volume  I.  of 

THE  EDINBURGH  TALES;  containing  Nineteen 
Stories  or  Novelettes,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone  (the  Conductor), 
Mrs.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Crowe,  Miss  Tytler, 
Mr.  Hovv-itt,  Mr.  Quillinan,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Colonel  Johnson,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder;  and  an  amount  of  Letter-press  equal 
to  that  of  nine  volumes  of  the  or'inary  novel  size. 

Wij.LiAJi  Tait,  Edin!^5^r  •- !    'nAPMiN  and  Hall,    London; 
and  John  CoMinNG,  -Duttliu. 


MR.    M'CULLOCH'S  NEW  WORK. 
Just  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  14s.  cloth, 

THE  LITERATURE  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  : 
a  Classified  Catalogue  of  Select  Publications  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  that  Science ;  with  Historical,  Critical, 
and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  Esq. 
Recently,  by  the  same  Author,  8vo.  15s. 
A  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTI- 
CAL INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING 
SYSTEM. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRt- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutarj-  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pux-e  anil  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
Uness,  and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2^.  dd. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution, — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signatiu-e  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A,  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
afSxed  to  each  Bo.-;:.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

V  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


THE  ATRAPILATORY,  oe  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE; 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing  (but  as  the  hair  grows),  as  it  never  fades  or 
acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  conlidence,  re- 
commend  the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  their  establish- 
ment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  -nith  them  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  afteiT\ards  without  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  establishment  having  used  it, 
the  eflfect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add.  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair-cutters,  and  Ilair- 
dyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended  at  their  own  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 

REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  ;  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  105.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonderry,  at  lis.  Gd.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B. — No  Order  will  be  attended  to  from 
unknown  correspondents  without  a  remittance.  , 

Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58,  Dawson-st.,  Dublin, 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


Mr.  JAMES'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

In  3  vols,  post  8to,  pri?e  3l5,  ^d., 

THE    SMUGGLER. 

By  G.  p.  R.  JAMES,  Esq. 


II. 
THOMS'    POEMS, 

In  Post  8vo,  price  5s.  with  a  portrait,  the  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions, 

RHYMES  &  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF    A 

HAND-LOOM  WEAVER. 

Bt  WILLIAM  THOM,  of  Inverury,  Aberdeenshire. 

An  Edition  on  large  paper,  illustrated  with  plates,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  months,  price  20«. 


III. 


In  post  8vo,  price  9s.,  clotli,  gilt, 

THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF   A 
NATURALIST. 

Br    E.    P.     THOMPSON. 


IV. 


In  post  8to,  price  8s.,  cloth,  -with  Map  bj  Aeeowsmith, 

SIDNEY  &  MELBOURNE. 

By  C.  J.  BAKER,  Esq. 


V. 

In  Post  8vo,  cloth,  mth  Map, ., 

THE    PUNJAUB. 

By.  LIEUT.  COL.  STEINBACH, 

LATE    OF  THE  LAHOIIE  SEEVICE, 


In  a  Few  Days  i 

In  Demy  8to,  -nith  Numerotis  Illustrative  Diagrainsy 

AN  INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

NATURE  AND  COURSE  OF  STORMS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN  OCEAN  SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

With  a  View  of  Discoveking  their  Origin,  Extent, 
RoTATiTE  Chakactee,  and  other  Concomitant  Phe- 
nomena. 

With  Remarks 

On  the  Season,  Winds,  and  State  of  the  Atsiospheke 
favourable  to  their  Development  ;  for  tlie  PRiVC- 
TICAL  PURPOSE  of  enabUng  Vessels  to  ascertain 
the  Peoximitt  of  a  Hurricane,  and  their  Relative 
Position  to  its  Vortex. 

Also, 

SUGGESTIONS 

ON  THE 

BEST  MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  THE  DANGER. 

By  ALEXANDER  THOM,  Sdho-eon  86th  Regijiext. 


ON  JULY  Ist,l 
In  Meaium  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  8s. 
THE  FIFTH  VOLUME   OF    THE  NEW   AND    ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION  OF  THE 

WORKS  Of  O-.  P.  R.  JAME.3,  Esq.  ; 
containing 

PHILIP    AUGUSTUS; 

OR, 

THE     BROTHERS     IN    ARMS. 


LONDON : 
SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  <d5,    CORNHILL. 


Printed  by  William  Bkadbcat,  of  No  0,  York-place,  Stoke  NewJngton,  and 
FB»DBRiCKMuixiiTT  EvANi.  ofNo.  7,  Chuich-row,  tjioko  Npwinjru.n,  both  In 
thecojDiy  of  .Uir'dlospT,  Printers,  at  their  Offic  in  Lombard-B-rr«t,  in  thi 
prec  net  of  \Yb  lef  lire,  m  ihp  Ciiy  of  London';  and  pnhllihed  by  ihsm  at 
the  Office  No  5,uhai]e  ..treel,  in  the  pitiah  of  St.  Paiil's,  CuToni  Garden 
In  the  B^id  i-oiintv,  Tibere  all  AdveMisementi  and  Comnjanieatinna  are  to 
be  addreeied  to  the  FdlCi'.— S^iturday,  June  SI,  1645. 
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LA^'DSC.VPE  GARDENING. 
"Y^OUELL  &  Co.  -beg  to  inform  their  Friends  they 
X  have  made  arrangements  for  devoting  a  poi-tion  of  their 
time  for  the  purpose  of  Lajing  Out,  Plantinjr,  and  ImprovinLr 
Estates,  Flower-gardens,  <tc.,  as  well  as  Heating  Horticultui-al 
Buildings  upon  an  economic  system.  The  Terms  will  be 
One  Guinea  per  day,  and  TravelHng  expenses. 
Great  Yannouth  Xursery.  June  23. 

ROSES. 

TCOLE  begs  respectfully  to  inform  Noblemen, 
-  •  Gentlemen,  and  tis  Friends  in  general,  that  his  collec- 
tion of  ROSES  will  be  in  beautiful  Bloom  in  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  continue  so  during  the  Rose  season.  The  Xursery  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  London,  Birmingham,  and  Midland 
Counties  Railways. — Rugby  Nursery,  "Warwickshire,  June  23. 

G GARDENIA  STANLEYANA.— This  magnificent 
^  new  G  ARDENI.^  was  awarded  the  highest  iledal  given  for 
a  new  plant  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  Horticultural'Society  of 
London,  on  Saturday  last.  Its  fi-ee-blooming  tendency,  and 
easy  cultivation,  ^111  recommend  it  to  all  plant-growers. 
Good  established  plants  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  Si.  os. 
ChisniL-k  Nursery,  near  London,  June  "28. 


T&  C.  LOCKHART,-  1.56,  Cheapside,  London, 
•  beg  to  ofter  fine  strong  healthy  plants  of  CRASSULA 
FALCATA  just  coming  into  liower,  at '4a.  each.  As  the  above 
have  been  consigned  to  them  by  a  foreign,  house,  they  will 
only  be  disposed  of  for  ready  money. 


HERTFORD  NCRSERIES. 

EP.  FRANCIS  solicits  attention  to  his  COLLEC- 
•  TION  OF  ROSES,  which  wiU  be  in  Bloom  on  and  after 
the  30th  of  June.  Upwards  of  1000  varieties  may  be  here  seen 
in  a  few  minutes' walk,  as  the  the  Rose-gi'ounds  are  contiguous 
to  the  house  nm-sery.  Trains  direct  to  Hertford  from.  Shore- 
ditch  Station.     No  admittance  on  Sundays. 


T)  OYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  REGENT^S-PARK. 
J-*'  The  last  EXHIBITION  this  season,  consisting  of 
PL.\NTS,  PLOTTERS,  and  FRUIT,  vriR  take  place  in  the 
■Gardens  of  this  Society,  on  'Weiixzsday  next,  the  2d  of  Jcly. 
The  Bands  of  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  have  permission  to  attend,  and  will  play  alter- 
nately from  two  till  seven  o'clock.  At  three  o'clock  they  wiU 
perform  in  concert  the  overture  "  Bu  Due  D'Olonne,"  Auber  : 
at  half  past  four  they  wiU  again  join  and  perform  *'  Guillaume 
Tell,"  Rossini  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  "  Fra  Diarolo,"  by  Auber.       I 

The  new  gates  on  the  north,  side  of  the  gardens  wiU  be 
opened,  as  well  as  the  front  gates,  and  carriages  t^tH  enter  the  | 
circle  by  the  road  from  Torlc-gate,  go  roimd  the  west  side,  and 
leave  by  the  road  to  Chester-terrace. 

Tickets  for  visitors  may  be  had  at  the  Gardens,  price  5s. 
each,  except  on  the  day  ofExhibition,  when  they  will  be  7s.  6d., 
but  no  Ticket  can  be  issued  except  to  an  order  of  a  Fellow  or 
ilenaber  of  the  Society.     A  Ticket  vrill  admit  one  person  only. 
J.  D.  C.  SowEEBT,  Secretarr. 


GRAND  FLORinaiTTURAL  AND  HuRTIlUL- 
TURAL  EXHIBITION.—The  Annual  Floricultural  and 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  the  YORKSHIRE 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  i^ill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
IDtii  day  of  August  next,  under  the  patronage  of  the  principal 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  county,  and  upon  the  same  extensive 
scale  as  on  former  years.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes  may  be  bad 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  of  Mr.  Sothebax,  Bookseller,  Coney- 
street,  York,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Management ;  or 
of  Mr.  BAiyEs,  at  the  Museum. — Museum,  York,  June  23. 

1  ESSOFS  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  established  in 
*^  1S15,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Fai-m-baiiiffe  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
AH  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


NEW  AND  FRAGRANT-FLO'ff'ERED  STOVE  SHRUB. 

MESSRS.  HENT)ERSON,  .  Pi.xe-apple  Place 
NuRSERT,  respectfully  offer  plants,  at  '30s.  each,  of 
HINDSIA  LONGIFLORA  ALBA.  This  beautiful  plant  is  of 
a  medium  size  in  growth.  Its  flowers  are  ^lunpet  or  funnel- 
shaped,  the  lower  tiibular  part  ne.irly  2  inches  long,  expanJoJ 
at  the  tip  ;  pure  white  in  colom",  exceedingly  tine  in  odour,  and 
produced  in  large  and  elegantly-diverging  racemes  of  15  to  25 
blossoms  each,  upon  plants  not  exceeding  IG  inches  in  height. 
In  habit  it  is  much  more  robust  than  its  prototype  (H.  lougi- 
flora),  and  possesses  none  of  its  ob\^ous  defects  in  ciUtivation. 
Its  clearness  of  colour,  neatness  of  habit,  and  exquisite  fra- 
grance, render  it  far  superior  to  any  species  of  Jasmine 
hitherto  known. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    UF    HALF-MOUN-sTKEET- 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND." 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  genera],  that   their  onlv   Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  H.\LF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  JIORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assoi'tment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  earlv  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  "EARTHEN- 
W.\RE  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — ^250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  12th. 
WBflTE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  pati-onised. 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  ^s.  to  ~l.  10s. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29, .  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 

pURTIS'S     BUDDING'    KNIFE.— 

V>'  "  This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  ciured  penknife,  sharp, 
and  turned  up  at  the,point,  and  is  evidently  exti'emely  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Prof.  Lixdlet, 
in  the  Gardeners'  Ckrendele.  July  29,  1S43. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No.  262, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  nevr  and  desirable 
article,  manufactured  solely  by  him..  Sent  free  to  any  part  of 
tlie  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  33 penny  postage  stamps,  or  ^post- 
office  order  for  3^.  2d.  ■  '  ' 


NURSERIES,  GREAT  BEEKHAMPSTED,  HERTS. 
"\/|  ESSRS.  H.  LANE  &  SON'S  Collection  of  ROSES 
i.>i  -niii  be  in  FULL  BLOOM  at  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
and  continue  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  Col- 
lection is  so  much  more  extensive  than  in  former  years,  that 
the  real  admirer  of  this  truly  national  flower  T\ill  find  six  or 
eight  houi's  barely  sufficient  time  to  complete  a  satisfactory 
inspection  of  the  thousands  that  will  be  presented  to  the.  view. 

The  Nm-series  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Berk- 
hampsted  Station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  a 
Time  Table  of  which  will  be  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
envelope,  with  the  address  of  the  applicant. — June  23. 


■"OUELL  k.  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 

-»-     continue  to  siipplv 

The  verv  best  FUCHSIAS         . .         . .     12s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS      12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS       . .         . .       Os.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS        ..         ..     12s.  do. 

Ditto  P-O'SIES  ..        ..    10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nurserr,  June  28. 


ROSES. 
A      PAUL    &    SON'S    Collection  of  ROSES,  which 

-*--^  •    are  now  in  bloom,  mav  be  seen  anv  dav  except  Sundays. 

THE  WALTHAM-CROSS' STATION  of  the   Northern  and 

Eastern  Counties  Railway  is  the  nearest,  and  an  omnibus  runs 

to  the  Nurseries  from  each  train. — Cheshunt  Nurseries,  Jime  2S. 


ROSES. 
"PDWARD  DENYER  begs  respectfully  to  invite 
-L-J  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  his  Friends  in  general,  to  an 
inspection  of  his  ROSES,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  he 
is  pleased  to  say,  are  finer  'this  than  anv  previous  vear,  con. 
sisting  of  500  sorts  (of  the  finest  and  newe'st  varieties"),  planted 
on  each  side-of  a  walk  upwards  of  700  feet  in  length  ;  thev  are 
particularly  recommended  to  amateurs,  blowing  freelv  within 
three  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Orders  taken  for  the  plants  when  in  bloom,  and  delivered  in 
^ovembe^  next.— Admission  gratis,  dailv  (Sundavs  excepted). 

Loughborough    Nursery,    Brixton,    within    three    miles    of 
London, — June  2S. 

y>  LAING^S  COLLECTION  OF  ROSES  are  now 
-fi  V  .  in  fall  Bloom,  and  in  fine  perfection.  Mav  be  seen  anv 
day,,  Sunday  excepted.  The  Nurser\-  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
Ri6hmond-bridge.— Twickenham,  Middlesex,  June  23. 

ROSES.  '■ 

rp  RIYERS  informs  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
-L  •  that  his  collection  will  be  in  Bloom  on  and  after  the  30th 
inst.  As  the  ROSES  occupy  many  acres,  and  will  require 
several  hours  to  view  them,  he  begs  to  recommend  the  morning 
trains  per  Eastern  Counties  Railway  as  the  most  eligible :  these 
start  iTOm  Shoreditch,  stopping  at  tljo  Harlow  and  "Sawbridge- 
■worth  stations,  each  about  one  mile  from  the  Nursery,  at  eight, 
i  past  9,  and  h  past  II  o'clock.    Sawbiidgeworth,  Jmie  23. 


CHOICE   FLOWER   SEEDS,  suitable  for   Sowing 
this  Month,  which  can  be  confidently  recommended. : — 
Per  paper— s.  d.  \         '         '  Per  paper — s.  d. 

Aconitum  chinensis  (new)    0  6    Pansy,     saved     from     the 
Aquiiegiaglandulosa(most         !     choicest  named  flowers, 

beautiful) lOj     ^    Thomson   and  other 

Antirrhinum,  3  beautifuUy         j     eminent  growers       . .   ..10 
pencilled  vars.,  mixed  ..0  6    Stocks,  Brompton,  3  colours, 

Calceolaria,    saved    by  an         i     separate  (each) 0  6 

amateur  from  the  most         i  Sweet  William,  dark  crim- 

splendid  show  flowers  . .  1  0  '     son  (double)         0  6 

Campanula  grandiflora    ..06    Wallflower,  German  (dou 


,    _        ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK. 

GB.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  they  continue  to  eibil-'t  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms.  300,  Oxford-street,  their  ITirge  stock  of  ORNA:iLENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS, "ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  Improved  _ 
WATER-POT,  ■nith  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
•oints,  adapted  to  the  varring  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 

BEE-HIYES. — All  persons  desii*ous  of  Cultivating 
that  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rur.il  economy — 
the  Honey  Bee^are  respectfully  informed  by  G.  Neighbopk 
&  Son,  that  they  have  prepared,  for  this  season,  an  extensive 
supplv  of  their  various  improved  Bee-Hives  ;  their  collection 
consists  of  "  Nutt's  Collateral  Hive,"  "  The  Single  Box  Hive,** 
"The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,"  "The  Ladies'  Observatory 
Hive,"  <S:c.,  from  either  of  which  the  Honey  maybe  taken  at 
any  time  without  injury  to  the  Bees,  and  may  be  worked  vrith 
safety,  humanity,  and  profit,  by  the  most  timid  and  unac- 
customed to  Bee-manipulation.  A  descriptive  paper,  with 
drawings  and  prices,  will  be  forv\-arded  on  receipt  of  a  post- 
age  stamp.  Apiarian  Depot  and  Honey  Warehouse,  127, 
High  Holbom,  London, 

"Nutt  on  Bees"  fSth  Edition)  now  published.    - 


Delphinium,    3   handsome 

vars.,  mixed 0  6 

Geum  grandiflorum     . .  ..06 
Hollyhock,    double,   many 

colours,  mixed  (fine)  ..06 
Papaver  grandiflora  . .  ..06 
Pentstemon  splendens      ..06 

WARNER  Axn  WARNER,  Seedsmen  and  Florist,  23,  Corn 
HILL,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


ble),  i  colours,  mixed, 
verv  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct      10 

CABBAGE,  WARNER'S, 
INCOMPARABLE,  the 
earliest  and  finest  fla- 
voured groivn      0  6 


LEPUS     TIMIDUS,    WITH    LEPU3     CUNICULUS ;    OR, 
GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT, 

THIS  very  large  and  scarce  variety  have  much  bone, 
great  length  and  depth  of  carcass,  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable dewlap,  long  and  beautiful  erect  ears,  with  Large  pro- 
jecting eyes,  precisely  resembling  those  of  the  Hare  ;  its  size  is 
equaC  weighing  at  'six  months'  old  12  to  1-1  lbs  ;  its  flesh  is 
hichlv  flavoured,  substantial,  very  savoury,  and  cooked  as  the 
hfire,"few  would  distinguish  the  difference.  K  fewpairs  may  be 
had,  bv  addressing  to^Mr.  John  Bbztt,  Market-place,  Great 
Yarmouth,  on  the  following  terms  : — i  to  5  months'  old,  20j. 
per  pair  ;  2  to  3  months,  15s.  ;  1  to  2  months,  10s.  per  pair,  in- 
cluding package,  -■i  post-office  order  will  be  required  from 
unknown  correspondents. — Yarmouth,  June  28. 


EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatlv  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  re'duce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  ti-equent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
futm-e  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 

"  . .     22s.  GJ. 


14  inches        ..        ..    11 5 

Oti. 

20  inches 

1.5  inches        . .        . .    12 

li 

22  inches 

16  inches         . .         . .     16 

0 

34  inches 

IS  inches         ..         ..13 

0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth, 

Hid 

lle££x 

B ENTAIL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER.— 
This  Paper  is  prepared  expressly  for  diying  Botanical 
specimens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiaiiy  adapted ;  and  has 
received  the  most  unqualified  approval  of  oui*  most  eminent 
Botanists.  Sold  by  the  Manufactm-ers,  W.  and  T.  Bentail, 
Halstead,  Essex  ;  and  by  their  Agents,  E,  Newman,  9,  Devon- 
shire-street.  Bishopsgate  (sole  Agent  for  London)  ;  G.  Davey, 
Broad-street,  Bristol ;  H.  Whitmore,  119,  Market-street,  Man- 
chester ;  R.  T.  Mcintosh,  12,  Catherine-su-eet,  Edinburgh. 
For  particulars  see  Gardtners^  Chronicle,  April  5,  lSi5  ;  see 
also  the  Leading  Article  of  the  same  Number. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  &  Practical 
«  Gardeners,  that  he  has  just  taken  out  a  NEW  PATENT  for 
improvements  in  his  Horticultural  Machines,  and  Domestic 
Fire  Engines,  particularly  in  the  Valvular  Action,  wliich  are 
now  so  perfect  that  he  will  warrant  to  keep  the  valves  in  repair 
during  the  term  of  the  patent.  The  above  Engines  may  be 
worked  with  half  the  labom*  required  for  any  other  Engines 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  the  Patentee,  from  31  years' expe- 
rience in  the  science  of  Horticulture,  can  safely  waiTant. 

Maybe  seen  and  proved  at  35,  Regent-circus,   Piccadilly. 

N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped  *'  Read's  Patent." 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  soUcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  <fcc., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  <fc  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  thev  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  niU  be  jfor- 
warded,  as  weU  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  r  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  thtir  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  everj- article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  forhe.atin^tbeic,  may  ^e 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  teiins.       ~       __:■  •    -  ;     - 

Conserva'. -.■■=;.  Ac,  of  Iron  or  V.;.id,  erect  edqro^o-tlje  pios't 
ornamental  /_^gns.  Balconies,  P^uisadiiig,  Fi3^  ititT^  Ci^ttZiJA 
Fenc^,  Wiie  Work,  i'C.  Ac,  ^    ^ 


•Clvv^,.-v> 


...1/  -"i  ^ 
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UKnCULTUKAL    bUUtbXV     UF     LU^'DO^'. 
ESHIBITIOX  AT  THE  GARDEX, 
June  21st,  1S45. 


AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

THE  LARGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 
•1.  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  TT.  Norman,  Esq.,   of  Bromley- 
common,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants. 
2.  To   Mr.   Mylam,    gr.   to    Sigismund    Rueker,    Esq.,    Jun., 
F.H.S.,  for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mi-s.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  40  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  a  collectioii  of  20 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

3.  To  Ml-.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  20 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

4.  To  the  same,  for  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths. 

5.  To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  Nm'serymen,  Clapham,  for  the  same. 

THE  GOLD  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  "W.  P.  Ayres,   gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq..  F.H.S.,for 

a  collection  of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  Bruce,   p*.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Collier's-wood, 

Mitcbam,  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants. 

3.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  for  20  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids. 

4.  To  Mr.  Don.  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12  species 

of  Exotic  Orchids. 

5.  To  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  F.H.S.,  for  six 

species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

6.  To  Mi\  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new  varieties 

of  Pelargonium. 

7.  To  Mr.   Staines,   of   Middlesex-place,    New-road,    for   12 

varieties  of  Pelargonium. 

8.  To  Ml'.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  12  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths. 

9.  To  Messrs.  Teitch  &,  Co.,  of  Exeter,  for  the  same. 

10.  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  25 

varities  of  Roses  in  pots. 

11.  To  Mr.  Green,  for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower. 

12.  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  George  TVaiTender,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 

THE  SILVER-GILT  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,   of  Langley-park, 

Beckenham,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants. 

3.  To  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Gheshunt,  for  25  varieties  of 

Roses  in  pots. 

4.  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  &   Co.,   of  Exeter,  for  six  speues  of 

Exotic  Orchids. 

5.  To  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new  varieties  of 

Pelargonium. 

6.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  the  same. 

7.  To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  12  varieties  of 

Pelargonixmi. 
S.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  the  same. 
9.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  20  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths. 

10.  To  Mr.  Barnes,   gr.   to   G.   W.   Norman,    Esq.,    Bromley- 

common,  Kent,  for  12  varieties  of  Cape  Heatl^. 

11.  To  Mr.  Frazer,  for  the  same. 

12.  To  Mr.  Slay,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  six  varieties  of 

Cape  Heaths. 

13.  To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-biil,  for  the  same. 

14.  To  Mr,  Falconer,  gr.  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam, 

for  Tall  Cacti  in  flower. 

15.  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  Erica  vestita 

coccinea. 

16.  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Tumham-green,  F.-H.S.,  for  Gar- 

denia Stanleyana. 

17.  To  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  gr.  to  Thomas  Whitmore,  Esq,,  F.H.S., 

of  Aplev-park,  Salop,  for  Grapes.  , 

18.  To  Mr.  fui-nbull,  gr.  to  his  Grace  the  Diike  of  Marlborough, 

F.H.S.,  for  the  same. 

19.  To  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Colonel  ChaUoner,  F.H.S.,  for  Pine- 

apples. 

20.  To  Mr.  J.  Macintosh,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  F.H.S., 

for  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Evan  Jack,  gr.  to  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington, 

Surrey,  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

3.  To  Mr.  Evan  Jack,  for  a  collection  of  six  species  of  Achi- 

menes. 

4.  To  Mr.  Staines,  for  12  new  varieties  of  Pelargonium. 

5.  To  Mr.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium. 

6.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  sis  varieties  of  the  same. 

7.  To  Ml'.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  six  varieties  of  Calceolaria. 

8.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  the  same. 

9.  To  Messrs.  Tyso  &  Son,  of  "WaUingford,  for  24  varieties  of 

Ranunculus. 

10.  To  ilr.  ^V.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  for 

12  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths. 

11.  To  ilr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  six  varieties  of 

Cape  Heaths. 

12.  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  the  same. 

13.  To  Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  for  25  varieties  of  Roses 

in  pots. 

14.  To  Mr.  R.  H.  Betteridge,  of  Abingdon,  for  a  collection  of 

Roses  in  50  varieties  '^. 

15.  To  Mr.  Laing,  for  the  same. 

16.  To  ilr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for 

Tall  Cacti  in  flower. 

17.  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia. 

18.  To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen 

Cape  Heath. 

19.  To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen  of 

Apbelexis  humilis. 

20.  To  Mr.  Evan  Jack,  gr.  to  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  for  Dipladenia 

rosea. 

21.  To  Mr.  Eyles,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  species  of  Aerides,  allied  to  A.  affine. 

22.  To  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.H.S., 

for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fruit. 

23.  To  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  Grapes. 

24.  To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  of  Petworth,  for 

Pine-apples. 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  six 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants. 

3.  To  ill'.  Evan  Jack,  gr.  to  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  for  six  Tarieties 

of  Cape  Heaths. 

4.  To  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Tumham-green,  F.H.S.,   for  the 

same. 

5.  To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  six 

species  of  Pelargonium. 
€.  To  Mr.  Bromley,  gr.  to  Miss  Anderdon,  the  Uall,  Hammer- 
smith,  for  six  varieties  of  Pelargonium. 

•  N.B.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  No.  4,  from  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell,  of  PUtdown,  Maresfield,  Sussex,  was  the  best  collec-  , 
tion,  but  it  was  disqualified  by  not  being  shown  according  to  I 
regulations.  i 


7.  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  of  Cobham,   for  a  collection  of  Moss 

Roses,  in  12  varieties. 

8.  To  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  for  a 

■cellection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties. 

9.  To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  for  the  same. 

10.  To  Mr.  G.  Wemyss,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Slater,   Esq.,  of  Newick- 

park,  Uckfield,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  25  varieties. 
IL  To  Mr,  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same. 

12.  To  Mr.  Wjllnipr,  of  Sunbury,  for  a  collection  of  Pinks. 

13.  To  Mr.  Betteridge  of  Abingdon,  for  a  collection  of  Ranun- 

ctduses. 

14.  To  Mr.  Beck,  for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  of  1844  (Aurora). 

15.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  12  vaiieties  of  Fuchsia. 

16.  To  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gr.  to  Thos.  Da^-is,   Esq.,   F.H.S.,  East 

Acton,  for  Pimelea  decussata. 

17.  To  J.  B.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  of  Newcourt,  near  Exeter,  for 

Cvrtoceras  reflexum. 

18.  To'Mr.  Eyles,  gi'.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  species  of  Aerides  allied  to  A.  crispum 

19.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  Gardenia  Roth- 

manuia. 

20.  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart,  F.H.S., 

for  Chorozema  ovatum. 

21.  To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  forthebestnamed  collection  ofplants, 

22.  To  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch,  for 

Grapes. 

23.  To  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Muscat 

Grapes. 

24.  To  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  C.  ■^.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.F.,  F.H.S.,  for 

a  Pine  Apple. 

25.  To  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  Geoi^e,  Esq.,  for  Pine  Apples. 

26.  To  Mr.  Baggs,  gr.  to  J.  Schneider,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same. 

27.  To  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.   Thome,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey  House, 

South  Lambeth,  for  the  same. 
2S.  To  Mr.  Dods,  gi'.  to  Sir  George  "Warrender,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 
for  Peaches. 

29.  To  Mi*.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  Petworth,  for 

Melons. 

30.  To  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercom,  F.H.S., 

for  Figs. 

THE  SILVER  BAi^KSIAN  MEDAL. 

1.  To  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collec- 

tion of  sis  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  Dawson,  for  Erica  pulverulenta. 

3.  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Moss  Roses  in 

twelve  varieties. 

4.  To  Mr.  "Williams,  gr.  to  Alexander  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  50  varieties. 

5.  To  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  the  same. 

6.  To  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Toungsbory,  Herts,  for 

a  collection  of  Roses  in  25  vaiieties. 

7.  To  Mr.  Henbrey.  of  Croydon,  for  a  collection  of  Pinks 

8.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Starr  Airzee  of  25,  Vaughan  Terrace,  City 

Road,  for  a  collection  of  Ranunculuses. 

9.  To  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium  (Desde- 

mona). 

10.  To  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  gr.  to  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames 

bank,  Pimlico,  for  a  collection  of  Fuchsias. 

11.  To  Mr.  "W.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Achimenes  multiflora. 

12.  To  Mr.  "W.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  "W.  Konnan,  Esq.,  for  Aerides 

odoratum. 

13.  To  Mr.  Pai-ker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Ougbton,  Esq.,  of  Roehampton, 

for  a  specimen  Pelargonium  (Priory  Queen). 

14.  To  Mr.  J.  Green,  gi-.  to'Sir  Edoaund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  Lisianthus  Russellianus. 

15.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  for  Hova  trinervis. 

16.  To  Ml'.  EUiott,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  PIu- 

mieria  acuminata. 

17.  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  Ihe 

second  best  named  collection  ofplants. 
IS.  To  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
F.H.S.,  for  Grapes. 

19.  To  Mr.  Tov.  er.  to  Colonel  Challoner.  F.H.S..  for  the  same. 

20.  To  Mr.  Davis'^  of  Oak  HiU,  East  Bamet,  for  the  same. 

21.  To  Ml'.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  F.H.S., 

for  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

22.  To  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  GriUion,  Esq.,  of  East  Acton,  for 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

23.  To  Mr.  G.  Leslie,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  Stoneham  Park, 

Southampton,  for  Melons. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

1.  To  Mr.  "W.  Cole,  gr.  to  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Blackheath  Park, 

for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants. 

2.  To  Mr.  "W.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  Cypri- 

pedium  spectabLle. 

3.  To  Messrs.  Moun^oy  and  Son,  of  Ealing,  for  LiIititti  testa- 

ceum. 

4.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  six  dwarf  Erica  depressa. 

5.  To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  spe- 

cimen of  a  species  of  Thvsanotns. 

6.  To  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  "a  Seedling^Pelargonium  of  1844 

(Mustee).  *■ 

7.  To  the  same  for  the  same  (Sunset). 

8.  To  the  same  for  the  same  (Juno). 

9.  To  the  same  for  a  seedling  Pelargonium  of  1S45  (Shiner). 

10.  To  the  same  for  the  same  (Rosetta). 

11.  To  Mr.  H.  M'Conach,  gr.  to  E.  Vines,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

seedling  Pelargonimn  of  1S44  (Gulnare). 

12.  To  Mr.  Pearson.  Nurseryman,  Hampstead-road,  for  a  seed- 

ling Verbena  (Hampstead  lily). 

13.  To  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon,  for  a  seedling  Pink  (Beauty). 

14.  To  Mr.  Standish  of  Bag'shot,  for  a  seedling  Calceolaria  (The 

Pet). 

15.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  seedling  Calceolaria  (Compacta). 

16.  To  Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  Pitcaimia  punicea. 

17.  To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  "W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  the  third  best 

named  collection. 

18.  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rueker,  Esq.,  Junr.,   F.H.S.,  for 

the  fourth  best  named  collection. 

19.  To  Mr.  Dodemeade,  gr.  to  "W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Melons. 


SUPERIOR     HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    for 
HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  &c. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
Tapourising  Gutters,  Tanks,  &c.,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  PoETEB,  whose  experience  in  fii-st  working  that  patent,  now 
60  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  material  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  &c.,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
Mnds  of  Horticultural  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Poeter  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  either  with  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineer  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  fSorel's  pro- 
cess), Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks.  &c.  ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance lumished  mth  instructions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  they  arc  to  be  applied;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Grove  Iron  Fence  Works.  Southwark, 

(And  at  Southwark-bridge  Iron  Roof  and  Building  "Works.) 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTFRALBUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princil 
pies,  and  at  vei-y  moderate  charges,  erected  bv  DANIEL  ax^ 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  ^vith  economy  in  the  chai-ge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  constract  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticxiltural  Bxuldings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  tiieir  various 
drawings  and  modeU,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete" than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  pubUc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  oi- 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Mano- 
factory. 


THE  TAJS'K  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Hortieulmral  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particulariy  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time^ 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated'  by  BcrEBiPGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticidtural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nm'sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street,  London. 


COTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  thek- 
Repository,  No.  '2,  Wissley  Steeet,  Oxfoed  Steeet, 
London",  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the- 
Garden,  Arc,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands.  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Tases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural apd  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL     WIRE     Flower     Stands,     Pot 

Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 
STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,   and  best  Wire  for 

Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,   &c.,    made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Steeet,  Oxfoed  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where- 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 

DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-Ught"  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-hght  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.  Ss.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  fi-om  Is.  per  foot,  at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent 
road.  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  countiea  in  England. 
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ORTICULTURAL  SOCTeTY  OF   LONDON.^ 


LJL  ESHiniTIOSS  AT  THE  GARDEN. 

The  Tetbd  Meeting  wiU  tike  place  on  Satckdat.  the  12m 
of  July,  on  which  occasion,  His  Gkace  the  Dcke  of  I)e>  oy. 
saiBE  the  President  of  the  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the 
Grounds  of  CUswict  House  to  be  opened  tor  the  recepUon  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Societr's  Garden.  c     •  ._ 

Ticket  are  issued  to  "the  orders  of  Fellows  of  the  Society 
OVLT  at  tiiii  Otnce,  price  oj. ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  atYer- 
Mon'of  the  lith  July  at  Is.  M.  each  :  but  then  also  o.nit  to 

OkDEBS    SlGXED    BT  FeLLOWS   OF   TOE   SOCIETI . 

V  B  No  Tickets  will  be  issued  in  Eegent-street,  on  the  day 
ofExhibition.  21.  Regent^treet. 


WOOD   WD  soys  SPLEXDID  EXHIBITIOS  OF    ROSES 

WOODLWDS   NURSERY,  M.VRESFLELD.    NEAR    UCK" 

riELD.  SUSSEX.  ,  ,        ,  _x 

■VT7iI.  WOOD  &   SON   have   the   honour   most   re- 
» V     speorfuUy  of  announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  lovers 
and  amateurs  of  Koses.  .ind  tlieir  friends,  that 

THE  WOODLANDS  COLLECTION 
of  the  above  favourite  flower  is  now  in  fine  perfection,  and  will 
condnne  in  bloom  during  the  Rose  season.  .        ^  . 

W  W.  tt  S.  take  the  present  opportunity  of  stating  that  their 
IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  ROSES  has  been  considerably  increased 
durinp'the  past  season  ;  the  CoUectioQ  has  .ilso  received  many 
valuable  addinons,  neither  pains  or  expense  ha%'ing  been 
spared  to  enrich  it  witli  all  the  novelties  that  have  proved 
worthv  of  being  introduced  from  tlic  Continent,  and  it  is  now 
imsuriuissed  bv  anv  other  collection  in  Enrt>pc. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  chiim  on  public  patronage,  the 
KCRSERY,  which  extends  over  an  ARE.\  0F_  40  .\CRES, 
will  be  found  to  abound  in  every  description  of  Ornamental 
Trees.  Evergreens,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  indeed  every 
-article  connected  with  the  business. 

Visitors  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  carriage-road 
through  the  grounds  is  in  excellent  oi-der,  .and  arbours  have 
been  fitted  up  at  convenient  distances  for  their  accommodation. 

Finally — Wm,  Wood  A  Sos  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  exhibit  Roses  at  any  of  the  Horticultm-al 
Shows  this  summer  ;  consequently,  visitors  need  not  apprehend 
the  disappointment  occasionally  experienced  by  those  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who.  in  former  seasons  happening  to  visit  the 
»n\3unds  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  Horticultural  Fete,  have  found 
the  Nursery  partiallv  stripped  of  its  choicest  favourites. 

ADMITTANCE"  GR.4.TIS,  DAILY  (Simdans  e^rapted). 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's  Heath 
station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  fixim  which  place 
convevances  may  be  obtained. 

Coaches  from*  London  to  Maresfield  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Sacurdav  trom  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross. — 
Also  light  Tans  and  Coach  ft-om  Brighton  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
passing  through  ilarestield. 


'^fjt  ©artrgnerg*  Cfjrontde. 


SATURDAY,  JUXE  28,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEK.S. 

TcFsoAT,       Jolj    1— HcTticnlmisl  ....  3  p.m. 

WsBva3E.4T,  Julf   2 — Royal  BocanicGardenj  .        .        .  2  ?.M. 

Satttriuv,    Ju]y    5 — Rr^nt'*-parkZoolosic3l  Gardens  9  A.M. 

Satuxsxs,    Joljr  13 — HorUcoItaral  Gardens  ...  1  F.Ji. 

COUNTRY  SHOW. 
Wjuw^sDAv,  Ji-ly  9 — Graveseod. 


On  the  21st  of  June  twelte  thousand  three 
HUNDRED  .4XD  riFTY-FiTE  Fellows  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  their  friends  assembled  at  Chis- 
wick  to  enjoy  the  second  of  those  agxeeable  after- 
noons which  evervbodj  who  knows  anything,  knows 
to  be  unrivalled  in  this  country.  The  weather  was 
propitious  ;  the  Exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fruit 
magnificent ;  and  the  visitors  what  the  cream  of 
London  society  maybe  supposed  to  be  in  the  month 
of  June. 

The  critical  eye  could  discover,  indeed,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  was  not  quite  equal  to  what  it 
had  been  in  May  ;  but  when  was  it  ever  otherwise  ? 
or  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  ?  for  who  is  to 
preserve  till  June  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  Chinese 
Azaleas,  the  charm  of  all  good  gardens  in  May  ?  or 
by  what  means  can  the  freshness  of  any  flower  be 
preserved  for  1'2  hours  in  hot  dry  weather,  as  it  may 
be  when  the  air  is  cool  and  damp  ? 

But,  if  the  Azaleas  had  passed  away  with  the 
season,  there  were  Roses  to  take  their  place,  and  the 
gorgeous  Cacti,  of  which  one  bank  was  almost  too 
brilliant  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  -n-ith  pleasure. 
Then  the  Pelargoniums,  wonderful  for  the  richness 
and  gayness  of  their  colours,  were  far  more  beautiful 
than  their  earlier  representatives  ;  and  as  to 
-Orchids,  they  were,  if  possible,  more  varied  and 
remarkable  than  ever. 

But  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  things  our  re- 
porter must  be  left  to  give  his  own  account  else- 
where. 

The  next,  and  last  meeting  for  the  year,  will  be 
held  on  the  12th  of  July,  on  which  occasion  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  once  more  throws  open  the 
gates  of  Chiswick  House  to  the  visitors.  We 
understand  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  give  the 
fullest  effect  to  this  most  liberal  arrangement,  which 
adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  Horticultural  meet- 
ings the  charming  scenery  of  the  prettiest  little 
park  in  England." 


The  Blister  of  the  Peach  LEAF,  a  vernal  malady 
of  the  existence  of  which  all  gardeners  are  too  well 
aware,  has  just  given  rise  to'a  little  discussion,  in 
which  we  must  take  leave  to  join. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  p.  385,  assigns  it  to  an  excess  of 
moisture,  imbibed  by  the  roots  ;  and  in  a  note  to 
his  communication,  we  ventured  to  add  the  follow- 
ing words :— "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
leaves  are  deformed  and  blistered,  in  consequence 
of  an  excessive  influx  of  sap;  and  it  is  cfficuit  to 


imagine  that  it  can  be  caused  by  anything  except 
a  wet  soil." 

Mr.  Keaxe,  a  very  sensible  and  experienced 
gardener  objects  to  this  hypothesis,  and  adopts  the 
usual  opinion  that  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
low  temperature  acting  on  the  young  and  tender 
tissue  of  the  foliage  (seep.  417).  In  this  he  is 
followed  by"H.  C.,"of  Cork,  who  first  states  that  he 
has  been  sometimes  led  to  think  that  the  deformity 
is  caused  by  want  of  moisture  ;  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  his  letter  seems  to  change  his  mind,  observing 
that  "  we  know  that  when  there  is  too  much  juice  in 
our  own  systems,  it  very  often  finds  its  way  out  in  the 
form  of  cutaneous  erruptions."  Much  more  decided 
in  his  opinion  is  Mr.  J.  Towers,  of  Cookham,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following  letter  upon  the  subject : — 

''I  have  perused  with  interest  the  various  articles 
concerning  the  blotching  and  disfiguration  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  leaves  ;  and  hope  that  the  following 
remarks  may  tend  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  errone- 
ous conjectures  :~Having  known  the  soil  of  this 
property  long,  from  personal  investigations  by  treuch- 
ings,  and  repeated  analyses,  during  the  course  of 
above  fourteen  seasons,  I  feel  that  my  remarks  must 
bear  the  stamp  of,  at  least,  local  authority. 

"  This  propertv,  like  the  whole  of  Slaidenhead 
Thicket,  rests  upon  chalh  over  gravel:  the  soil 
itself  is  a  close,  binding,  gritty  loam,  hazel-brown 
until  it  becomes  tinged  by  the  surplus  charcoal, 
(carbon),  which  results  from  manure,  after  the 
primary  processes  of  the  laboration  of  its  organic 
elements  have  been  completed.  Hence,  such  a 
soil  resting  upon  chalk  and  gravel, — varying  in 
thickness  and  depth, — can  never  retain  moisture. 
It  is  in  fact  too  dry ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  perfect 
drainage,  during  the  course  of  six  weeks  rainy 
weather,  which  has  produced  winter  floods  of  a 
similar  duration  in  the  neighbouring  river  vallies, 
I  have  had  the  sanded  floor  of  my  latest  Vinery 
dry  to  dustiness  in  the  middle  of  January.  My 
Peach-border  was  prepared  in  1835,  after  the 
erection  of  a  wall,  which  further  exposed  at  its 
foundation  the  character  of  the  soil ;  and  since  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  seasons, 
the  first  leaves  of  two  Nectarine  trees  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  bladder  blights.  This  year  (1845) 
they  have  comparatively  escaped,  and  now  have 
but  few  bloated  leaves  upon  them  ;  nor  did  these 
appear  till  after  the  hail  and  cold  rain,  of  the  latter 
end  of  May,  followed  by  a  night  of  almost  frosty 
temperature. 

"  That  able  gardener,  and  superior  wall-fruit 
cultivator,  Mr.  Andrew  P.atkick,  of  Stoke-green, 
near  Slough  (who  certainly  knows  his  soil  inti- 
mately, having  trenched  and  reformed  his  borders 
to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet),  told  me,  years  since, 
that  the  disease,  beyond  question,  originated  in  a 
check  of  transpiration,  by  which  the  young  foliage 
of  spring — full  of  juices — finds  itself  gorged  ;  and 
hence  becomes,  as  it  were,  dropsical.  If,  in  fact, 
the  transpiratory  orifices  be,  by  frost,  put  out  of 
office,  the  results  seem  inevitable  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
disease  never  occurs  after  midsummer,  although  the 
ground  may  be  then  absolutely  deluged  by  July  rain. 

"The  spring,  on  the  contrary, produces  a  state  of 
disease,  so  violent  as  not  onl}'  to  destroy  nine- 
tenths  of  the  foliage,  but  the  entire  tissue  of  the 
first  tender  shoots. 

"  Persons  are  apt  to  ascribe  the  malady  to  aphis; 
imd  it  is  quite  true  that  hundreds  of  the  Peach 
green-fly  nestle  in  the  cavities  of  the  under  surface 
of  a  diseased  leaf;  as  do  likewise  the  Aphis  Ribis  in 
the  puckerings  of  the  terminal  currant  leaves.  In 
both  instances,  however,  they  are  secondaries  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  Every  fact,  it  appears  to  me, 
direct  and  analogical,  tend  to  prove  that  frost, 
spring-frost,  and  not  soil,  is  the  direct  cause  of 
bladder-blighting." 

We  wonder  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to 
our  correspondents  that  the  disease  may  be  owing 
to  both  circumstances  combined ;  and  that  the 
action  of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  leaves,  which 
action  we  have  never  denied,  is  only  able  to  take 
efiect  when  the  part  to  be  acted  upon  is  distended 
with  fluid.  Is  it  not  cjuite  probable  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  blister  is  excess  of  sap,  and  that  cold  is 
a  mere  secondary  agent,  not  producing  but  aggra- 
vating the  disease. 

In  order  to  understand  this  matter  rightly  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  first  inquire  into 
the  true  nature_  of  that  curious  organ  which  we  call 
a  leaf. 

Some  persons  talk  of  leaves  as  if  they  were  pieces 
ofgreenpaper  snipped  into  various  forms;  and  others, 
without  talking  of  them  so,  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  of  no  more  importance.  But  a  leaf  is  in  reality  a 
most  curious  apparatus,  consisting  of  innumerable 
bladders  filled  with  fluid,  inclosed  within  an  external 
layer  of  empty  bladders  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  skin,  holding  together  but  little,  and  thus  form- 
icg  a  jabyriuth  ot  pas.s3ies  among  themselves.     The 


skin  is  pierced  with  pores  (stomates),  through  which 
superfluous  water  is  allowed  to  fly  off  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  or  insensible  perspiration.  The  fluid  con- 
tained within  the  bladders  is  derived  from  the  veins 
of  the  leaf,  which  veins  receive  it  from  the  stem, 
into  which  it  is  originally  thrown  by  the  roots,  whose, 
youngpoiuts  suck  it  outof  theground.  Allthe  watery 
matter,  then,  which  a  leaf  contains,  must  of  necessity 
be  derived  from  the  roots  ;  and,  therefore,  any  sur- 
plus of  watery  mattery  in  a  leaf  is  clearly  traceable 
to  the  soil.  This  seems  plain.  (Forthesake  ofsimply- 
fying  the  subject,  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
small  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
themselves  directly  from  the  atmosphere  ;  because 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  question  before  us.) 

When  a  plant  remains  in  a  healthy  state,  but  its 
leaves  are  excessively  distended  with  watery  matter, 
the  first  thing  that  happens  is  an  increase  in  size,  or 
number,  or  perhaps  in  both,  of  the  green  bladders 
that  lie  between  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  which, 
growing  faster  than  the  veins  that  bound  them] 
form,  as  Mr.  Johnston  has  stated,  excrescences  and 
expansions,  presenting  the  appearance  of  blisters. 
This  happens  continually  in  Vineries  to  Vines  srow- 
ing  with  great  vigour,  whose  leaves  will  then  present 
innumerable  green  bags,  or  bladders,  springing  up 
from  their  surface  and  deforming  them. 

The  disease  of  the  Vine-leaf  in  a  Vinery  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  blister  of  the  Peach-leaf  in  front 
of  a  south  wall.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  them;  it  is  only  one  of  degree,  that  of  the 
Peach  being  the  more  severe.  In  both  instances  the 
cause  is  the  same  ;  namely,  the  accumulation  in  the 
leaves  of  watery  matter  derived  from  the  soil.  If 
this  be  so,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  cold  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  mischief;  for  no  cold  is  experi- 
enced in  those  Vineries  where  the  malady  is  the 
most  conspicuous. 

It  is  argued  that  because  diseased  leaves  appear  in 
well-drained  borders,  it  is  impossible  that  wetness  o. 
the  soil  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mischief. 
But  soil  may  be  wet  temporarily  as  well  as  perma- 
nently, and  we  have  not  said  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  stagnant  water.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  leaves  are  organising  themselves,  water 
is  sucked  out  of  the  ground  with  great  force  and 
rapidity,  and  any  undue  preponderance  of  watery 
matter  will  rapidly  bring  on  disorganisation  of  the 
tissue.  Jlr,  Towers  admits  that  the  blisters  of  his 
leaves  first  made  their  appearance  this  year  after  the 
hail  and  cold  rain  of  the  latter  end  of  May ;  a 
fact  which,  we  conceive,  puts  the  matter  to  rest  in 
his  particular  case.  Indeed  he  admits  that  it  is 
because  the  young  leaves  are  "full  of  juices"  that 
they  are  blistered;  so  that  his  inference  is  at  variance 
with  his  own  premises  :  unless,  indeed,  he  means  to 
say  that  cold  has  the  power  of  filling  plants  "  full  of 
juices ;  "  which  would  be  quite  a  new  discovery  in 
vegetable  phj-siology. 

We  do  not,  however,  entirely  deny  the  evil  influence 
of  low  temperature.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  does 
injure  the  delicate  tissue  of  young  leaves,  and 
render  it  incapable  of  performing  its  allotted  office. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  evil  attendant  upon 
an  accumulation  of  waterj-  matter  in  the  foliage  is 
aggravated  by  cold,  which,  no  doubt,  interferes  with 
the  great  function  of  perspiration ;  for,  in  a  warm 
climate,  the  Peach  would  probably  throw  oS^  its 
superfluous  watery  particles  as  fast  as  the  leaves 
received  them.  AVhat  we  contend  for  is,  that  cold 
must  be  regarded  at  most  as  a  mere  secondary 
cause  ;  and  that  no  such  mischief  as  we  see  pro- 
duced would  arise  if  the  wet  of  the  soil  did  not 
overcharge  and  distend  the  leaves.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  border  that  we  should  look ;  and  our  great 
object  should  be  to  guard  the  soil  of  newly-sprouting 
Peach-trees  from  being  suddenly  filled  with  water, 
even  although  it  is  quickly  drained  ofl^  again.  In 
the  absence  of  this,  we  shall  no  more,  by  shades  or 
coverings,  prevent  the  leaves  from  blistering  than 
we  do  in  the  case  of  Vines  by  glazed  roofs  ;  and  we 
doubt  much  whether,  if  the  border  were  kept  per- 
manently clear  of  sudden  and  excessive  accessions 
of  water,  any  considerable  amount  of  blister  would 
appear,  even  althoughthe  leaves  were  left  unguarded 
to  the  cold  of  radiation,  dangerous  as  that  action  is 
to  plants  so  tender  as  the  Peach-tree. 


ACCUMULATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  CULTIVATION. 

VERBENAS. 
'  (Continued  from  p-rge  360.) 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1S44,  I  was  requested  to  cul- 
tivate a  collection  of  Verben.xs,  with  the  view  to  pro- 
duce fine  specimen  plants,  but  delaying  the  operation 
until  the  second  week  in  April,  I  was  severely  cen- 
sured, it  being  then  considered  too  late  to  ensure 
superior  growth,  with  e.irly  bloom.  To  redeem  the 
time,  and  to  obt-iin  the  highest  possible  vigour,  within  a 
limited  period,  the  following  treatment  was  observed  : — 
36  plants,  principally  from  cuttings  of  the  current  year, 
in  3  and  4-inch  pots,  were  selected  in  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  April.    The  leading  or  fore  shoots  were 
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white  sand  to  the  Avhole. 


A  substratum  of  coarse,  half 
was  used  over  the 
bottom  drainage.  Tlie  plants  were  thus  replaced  upon 
the  inverted  pots,  auJ  shaded  from  intense  sunlight, 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three  m  the 
afternoon  Air  was  admitted  more  freely,  previously  to 
the  shade  being  given,  and  for  a  time  after  its  removal, 
previously  to  being  watered  ;  and  they  were  closed  up 
with  as  "humid  an  atmosphere  as  the  house  would 
admit.  Svrmging  was  applied,  after  air  was  admitted 
in  the  morning,  and  previously  to  the  house  being  closed 
m  the  evening.  The  latter  operation  was  dispensed 
with  in  cool  dark  weather,  and  tice  versa.  As  the 
^•owth  increased,  the  foreshoots  were  shortened,  one 
or  two  joints  back,  according  to  theu-  vigour,  and 
uniformly  arranged  from  the  centre,  outwards  by 
lecurino-  the  shoots,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  by 
hook=  or  pet's,  the  axillary,  or  side  shoots,  being  also 
kept  clear  bv  similar  means  ;  and  in  the  most  luxuriant 
specimens,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  soU  was  added  over 
the  stems  after  being  thus  treated.  By  the  secona 
week  in  June,  the  plants  were  extremely  vigorous,  ex- 
tendmg  over  the  marffin  of  the  pots,  6  and  9  inches. 

As  the  ultimate  success  was  foreseen  to  depend  upon  a 
previously  accumulated  vigour,  extreme  attention  was 
paid  towards  inducing  the  formation  of  growth  from  the 
central  joints,  before  they  received  another  shift. 
Having  obtained  side  shoots,  or  branches  to  the  ex- 
tremitfes,  bv  a  second  stopping  of  the  leadmg  stems,  m 
their  present  position,  each  pot  having  requh-ed  10  to 
15  hooks,  to  maintain  a  pi-ostrate  habit,  the  plants 
were  prepared  for  the  last  and  principal  shift,  by  a 
copious  supply  of  water.  Pots  measuring  Hi,  12,  and 
13  inches,  inside  diameter,  were  prepared  by  plaemg 
li.  inch  of  coarse  potsherds,  as  bottom  drainage,  m  the 
two  first  sizes,  and  full  2  inches  of  the  same  for  the 
last  size  ;  over  which  was  agam  placed,  as  intermediate 
di-ainage,  li  and  4  inches  of  the  coarse  inobs,  and  flakes 
of  highly  pulverised  dung,  carefully  selected  from  a 
large°heap,  and  rather  firmly  pressed.  The  plants 
were  then  potted  in  equal  portions  of  friable  yellow 
loam  (the  coarse  turfy  part  being  rejected  as  unpul- 
verised),  and  highly  pulverised  dung,  the  latter  of  such 
a  friable  texture,  as'to  appear  at  a  short  distance  like  loose 
black  soil.  The  materials  for  potting  were  separately 
passed  throuah  the  hands  in  preference  to  a  sieve,  to 
avoid  refuse,  &c.  The  process  of  potting  was  as  follows : 
—the  coarsest  of  the  compost  or  soil  was  first  added  to 
a  given  depth  over  the  sub-drainage,  and  the  general 
soil  was  again  added,  admitting  the  ball  of  each  plant 
to  stand  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  nm 
of  each  pot  ;  the  sod  was  (with  one  exception)  made 
firm  bv  repeated  shaking  of  the  pot  upon  the  pottmg- 
table,  and  not  with  the  hands.  On  the  ball  or  plant 
being  placed  in  its  intended  position,  a  few  handfuls  of 
the  coarse  pulverised  dung  was  added  round  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  slishtlv  pressed,  the  middle  portion  of 
soil  was  placed  firmly  round  the  ball  of  each  plant  with 
the  hands,  to  prevent  an  undue  level  afterwards,  but 
the  general  filling  up  of  the  soil  received  no  pressure 
beyond  its  repeated  weight  by  lifting  upon  the  table  or 
bench ;  consequently,  the  plants  were  not  potted  "firmly" 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

After  this  shift,  from  the  first  week  in  June,  the  plants 
were  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  forming  oneofaS.E.  range, 
elevated  upon  four  bricks  flat  at  the  back,  and  two  at 
the  front.     The  plants  were  placed  upon  krge  inverted 
dishes   to  admit   of  exposure   to   stronger   light    and 
quicker  evaporation,  by  standing  upon  a  dry  surface, 
and  also  to  admit  a  copious  supply  of  water  upon  the 
surface  beneath  to  mahitam  a  humid  temperature  when 
required.    The  following  treatment  was  observed  during 
the  fir.st  week  :  the  ball  of  each  plant  having  been  well 
moistened  previous  to  being  potted,  no  regular  water- 
ing was  needful  till  the  third  day.     Ah-  was  admitted 
early  bv  pushing  down  the  hghts  from  the  back  about 
6  niches,  for  an  hour,  after  which  the  lights  were  drawn 
off,  an  ample  supply  of  water  poured  upon  the  surface 
of  ashes,  and  around  the  sides  (syringmg  being  omitted 
the  first   day),   and    the  frame  agam  closed   from    7 
untd   9 ;    the  lights  were  then  tilted   2  inches  m   the 
centre  (sideways),  the  air  in  all  cases  being  admitted 
contrary  to  the  current  of  wind.     From   10  until  1  or 
2  o'clock,  a  slight  but  uniform  shade  from  intense  sun- 
licht  was  given.     About  the  latter  hour  the  shade  was 
removed,  ^the  ventilation  increased  for  an  hour,   and 
about  3,  or  earlier,  if  cool,  the  lights  were  dra-n-n  off, 
the  morning  treatment  repeated,  and  the  plants  closed 
with  a  temperature  from  70^  to  80^.     The  third  day 
after  potting  they  were  supphed  with  the  first  morning 
watering,  equalto  the  whole  amount  of  soil,  the  plants 
remaining   exposed   for   half  an   hour,  and   closed  as 
before  until  June,  after  which  air  was  admitted  more 
freely  to  cause  evaporation.     On  the  usual  removal  of 
the  shade,  air  was  also  more  freely  admitted   from  1 
until   2  or  3  o'clock,  the   usual  exposure  for  half  an 
hour,  and  thus  closed  without  any  additional  moisture 
either  by  sprinkling  the  surface  or  syrmging,  until  the 
partially  dried  surface  of  the  soil  agam  indicated  the 
necessary  quantity  of  moisture,  which  is  essential  within 
a  given  period,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  soU,  or  the 
means  of  absorption  to  which  plants  are  exposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  treatment  is  in 
character  with  the  previous  remarks  on  stimulative 
agencies  of  growth  ;  the  greater  the  disproportion  of 
sod  in  which   p'ants   are    artificially   placed— to  their 


cut  back  in  proportion  to  the  health  of  each  plant,  „,,„„„„ 

order  to  make  the  axillary  buds  start  into  growth,  and  I  decomposed,  dry,  f™"'^,°^';°"^^® 
the  bottom  cavity  of  the  pots  was  enlarged  by  inverting 
each  in  the  hand  (retaining  the  plant  in  its  position),  and 
breaking  each  cavity  with  an  iron  wedge,  to  admit  a 
quicker  circulation  "of  moisture  and  to  stimulnte  the 
plants  to  a  more  vigorous  growth.  This  operation  is 
essential  when  the  soil  has  become  too  compressed, 
.  either  from  excessive  watering,  inattention  to  proper 
soils,  deficiency  of  drainage,  or  when  the  bottom  cavity 
is  so  covered  with  flat  potsherds  as  to  prevent  a  due 
circulation  of  water,  or  access  of  ah:.  As  a  remedy 
agamst  the  evils  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  potting, 
where  method,  in  the  arrangement  of  soil,  &c.,  is  gene- 
rally either  forgotten  or  disregarded,  the  above  simple 
precaution  is  perhaps  the  only  efi'ectual  way  (in  connec- 
tion with  an  increase  of  light,  &c.),  by  which  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  can  be  given  to  plants,  apart  from 
disturbing  their  vital  organs. 

These  remarlts  suggest  an  important  inferenceinrespeet 
to  cultivation  generally  ;  namely,  that  the  excitability  of 
plants  in  their  early  periods  of  growth,  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigo'ur  which  they  are  ultimately  intended 
to  acquure.  For  example,  fake  two  plants  of  Pimelea, 
Fuchsia,  or  of  any  other  genus,  and  let  one  of  theiu  be 
intended  to  mature  its  growth  and  bloom  in  a  9-inch 
pot,  and  the  other  in  a  l'6-inch  pot.  No  intelligent  cul- 
tivator will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  same  treat- 
ment, either  in  regard  to  soil,  dramage,  or  exposure,  is 
requh-ed  to  produce  these  opposite  results.  The 
greatest  effects  m  growth  are  invariably  the  results  of 
the  highest  agencies,  and  vice  versa.  Ordinary  effects 
are  but  the  result  of  ordinary  means.  Let  a  stranger 
visit  any  oreat  plant  establishment,  and  he  will  observe 
thousands' of  plants  uniform  in  size  and  vigour.  Should 
a  reason  be  sought  for  such  an  effect,  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  that  the  plants  having  been  subjected  to 
ttniform  treatment,  produced  uniform  results.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  a  season,  if  the  same  individual  should 
hare  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  same  plants  in 
the  collections  of  private  growers,  he  would  find  dif- 
ferent results  under  the  management  of  their  respec- 
tive owners,  and  the  question  would  natiu-ally  arise,  what 
produced  such  opposite  results,  under  apparently  equal 
advantages  as  to  situation,  &c.  JIauy  different  reasons 
would  probably  be  assigned,  such  as  a  deficiency  of 
pure  air,  suitable  soil,  good  water,  &c.  Admitting  the 
importance  of  these,  it  is  now  generally  known  that, 
apart  from  the  requisite  aids  afforded  by  nature— as 
air,  soil,  &c. — the  skill  and  appliances  of  art  are  pro- 
portionately essential  for  successful  cultivation. 

The  evil  of  neglecting  any  essential  means  of  grow-th  in 
plants  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.     Suppose  an  indif- 
ference be  manifested  to  the  fact  that  all  soil  should  be 
pulverised,  and  porous,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
used  in  potting,  then  the  result  would   be   a   general 
counteraction  of  all  other  means  employed.     The  chief 
causes  which  produce  a  disparity  of  growth   in  plants, 
which  naturally  att.-.in  equal  vigour  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances, may  in  part  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 
The  most  important  agencies  upon  which  plants  de- 
pend for  their  highest  perfection,  and  by  which,  per- 
haps, all  agencies  affectmg  their  growth  are  regulated, 
may  be  regarded,  1st,  as  stimulative,  and  2d,  as  elabo- 
rative,  in  their  effects— the  former  acting  mechanically, 
by  a  relative  arrangenlent  of  the  soils  hi  which  plants 
are  grown;  and  the  latter  atmospherically  and  chemi- 
cally, by  an  adaptation  of  such  agencies  to  the  struc- 
ture and  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.     As  an 
illustration  of  the  former,  suppose  a  plant  to  be  potted 
in  ordinary  soil,  without    any  regard  to   its   texture, 
qnahtv,   or   arrangement  (that  is,  without  drainage), 
and  tiins  exposed  to  the  open  air,  or  arranged  with 
other  plants  (oppositely  treated),  to  receive  similar  at- 
tention.    Thus  circumstanced,  after  a  few  waterings, 
it  would  he  found  that  a  gradual  compression  of  the 
soil   had   completely   prevented   the  circulation,  either 
of  air  or  water  !     And  why  ?  simply  because  the  pores 
of  the  soU  were  not  capable  of  remaming  at  a  given  dis- 
tance from  each  other  !      But  remove   from   a  plant 
thus  circumstanced  the  lower  portion  of  the  soil,  and 
replace  it  with  material  which  does  not  admit  of  com- 
pression, or  so  modify  the    soil    by  any   contrivance, 
either  externally  or  mternally  ;  either  by  lessening  the 
hall  or  by  increasing  the  distance  or  porosity  of  its 
parts  (by  drainage)  ;  so  that  air,  water,  &c.,  may  cir- 
culate freely,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  plant  is 
stimulated  to  growth  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  mechanical  agency  acting  upon  it,  in  connection 
witli  light  and  heat,  &c.     Hence  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  difference  of  vigour  in  plants  during  their  suc- 
cessive periods  of  growth,  and  under   different  circum- 
stances, may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  ability  with  which 
cultivators  maintain  a  stimulated  growth  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  previous  to  their  season  of  bloom,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  requisite  texture,  quality,  and  arrange- 
ment of  soil,  in  connection  with  light  and  heat. 

The  Verbenas  after  being  prepared,  as  previously 
stated,  by  enlarging  the  bottom  cavity  of  each  pot, 
were  placed  upon  inverted  4  and  6-inch  pots,  on  the 
front  platform  of  a  forcing-house,  (west  aspect),  in 
which  a  temperature  was  maintained  of  70°  by  day,  and 
60°  by  night,  where  they  remained  until  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  in  April,  when,  after  a  due  formation  o'. 
axillary  growth,  they  vei-e  shifted  into  5  and  G-incli 

pots,  preparatory  to  the  final  shift.     The  soil  used  wr,s  , —  —   j:  -  .    - 

nearly  equal  parts  of  friable  yellow  loam,  and  highly    mean  or  existing  vigour— the  more  powerful 
pulverised  mam  re,  th;  former  vas  parsed  through  a    the  agencies  of  light,  air,  heat,  &c.  to  regulate  or  balance 
sieve,   5-8ths  of  an   inch  in  the   mesh,  and  the  kitor  |  the  amount  of  moisture,  with  the  assimdative  power  ot 
through  the   hands,'"_to   avoid   refuse,   adding  1-Glh  o"j  the  plants  to  absorb  it. 


A  similar  management,  with  the  addition  of  daily 
syringing  in  clear  warm  we.ather,  was  contmued  until 
tiie  first°week  in  July,  the  temperature  of  the  frame 
being  lowered  as  the  growth  advanced,  by  longer  ex- 
posure (when  calm).  The  terminal  or  end  buds  of  the 
strong  axillary  shoots  were  removed  (generally  two 
joints")  four  times  during  the  last  or  final  shift  into 
large  pots,  and  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  jiegged  dowTi 
to  die  surface,  in  some  cases  curving  the  last  period's 
crowth  but  one  around  the  inner  rim  of  the  pot. 
°  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  attention  they  required 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  writer  and  an  assistant  was 
often  engaged  whole  days  in  arranging  the  growth,  so 
as  ultimately  to  admit  of  a  uniform  effect  when  m 
bloom.  The  plants  were  exceedingly  luxuriant,  each 
requiring  from  50  to  70  hooks,  to  preserve  a  prostrate 
habit  until  the  last  growth.  In  the  second  week  of 
July,  the  plants  havuig  been  partially  prepared  by  a 
free  admission  of  air,  were  removed  to  their  final  posi- 
tion for  bloom  (on  a  border  of  east  aspect,  sheltered  to 
the  west),  where,  by  the  third  week  in  July,  the  last 
extent  of  lateral  growth  was  formed  for  the  bloom. 

Tying  up  the  growth  appeared  at  first  rather  difScult, 
from  the  varied  length  of  the  branches  as  they  extended 
over  the  margin  of  the  pots,  from  6  to  12  inches  m 
length  ;  but  this  was  readily  obviated  on  finding  each 
braSich  or  stem  admit  of  a  gentle  curve  without  break- 
ing. Accordingly,  each  plant  was  tied  out  to  an  hemis- 
plferical  outline,  similar  to  the  beautiful  Pelargoniums 
at  the  Chiswick  Exhibitions,  by  bringing  each  longest 
prostrate  stem,  and  the  most  backward  in  bloom,  to  the 
and  graduating  the  shorter  ones  toward;-  «i'" 


centre. 


the 
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When  thus  finished,  24  of  the  plants  averaged 

2  feet  m  diameter  (upright  growth),  with  a  degree  of 
vigour  comparatively  equal  to  any  lesser  extent  of 
growth,  each  containing  from  50  to  70  flower-stems. 
As  the  bloom-buds  began  to  appear  prominent,  each 
pot  was  placed  within  a  dish,  from  which  the  plants 
were  amply  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  twice  a 
week,  throughout  the  remaining  period  of  their 
growth,  and  syringed  daily  until  the  full  expansion 
of  the  flowers.  During  the  preparation  of  the  plants 
for  bloom,  it  was  hmted  that  the  plants  would 
never  make  a  due  return  for  then-  cost,  and  also  that 
the  open  ground  cultivation  could  not  be  exceeded,  to 
both  of  which  points,  I,  m  ignorance  of  the  ultimate 
effect  to  be  produced,  assented  ;  but  as  the  plants 
attained  their  full  maturity,  the  illusion  was  dispelled, 
and  it  was  freely  acknowledged  that  for  interest  and  uni- 
form growth  and  bloom,  they  were  far  superior  to  the 
general  instances  of  open  ground  cultivation.  Though 
purposely  grown  for  exhibition,  one  or  two  ^exceptions 
were  ma'de  wherein  the  plants  were  sold  for  7s.  6i.,and 
10s.  6a.  each;  a  selection,  also, from  them  was  made  for 
the  pm-pose  of  ornamenting  her  Majesty's  dming-table 
at  Windsor  Castle.  The  above  instance  was  the  only 
one  in  which  I  undertook  the  cuhivatiou  of  Verbenas. 
Were  I  asked  for  a  reason  of  the  success  attending  it,  it 
would  be  attributed  to  a  correct  preconception  or  theory 
of  that  perfection  of  growth  which  I  deemed  the  plant 
capable  of  attaining,  under  a  correct  appUcation  of  the 
agencies  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  generally .  It  is 
not  theory  (simply  as  such)  that  leads  men  from  the  truth 
but  the  speculative  error  which  too  often  attends  it.  He 
who  adopts  practice  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  but  a  mechanic  m  his 
pro'ession  ;  he  who  combuies  both  is  an  artist. —  "'''" 
fVood,  Pine-apple-place. 

THE  PIXK. 
This  is  a  flower  that  is  cultivated  and  adniired  bj 
everybody,  and  now  that  a  better  system  of  saving 
is  ad"opted  than  formerly,  we  may  expect  a  rapid  advance 
in  fact  a  visible  improvement  has  taken  place  w  it'iiin  th< 
last  few  years.     There  appears  to  be  some  difference  o: 
opinion  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  what  really 
ought  to  be  the  properties  of  a  good  Pink.     Lancashirf 
and  Yorkshire  exhibit  them   much   thinner  than  the 
southern  growers,  and  especially  at  Sheffield,  where  it 
is  by  no  means  requisite  that  a  flower  should  possess 
more  than  S  or  10  petals,  whilst  they  deride  the  fuUei 
flowers  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  as  "  mops. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Pink  has  been  descanted  on  by 
many  florists,  and  that  different  views  have  been  taksi 
as  to  the  essential  and  requisite  properties.     In  mj 
opinion  the  Pink  ought,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  be  rose 
leaved,  whether  it  is  plain  or  laced.     Tlxls  I  take  to  b( 
a  sine  qua  non,  for  however  long  we  have  been  without 
them,  scarcely  any  florist   would  advocate   a  ragged 
ed^ed  flower  "agamst  such  sorts  .as  Creed's  President 
Jones's  Huntsm.-.n,  and  Beauty  of  Blackburn.     It  wil 
also  be  conceded  that  a  perfectly  laced  flower,  eaci 
petal  truly  and  neatly  margined  with  red  or  purple,  ot 
any  o'ther  perfectly  d'istmct  colour,  contrasting  well  witl 
the  pure  white  of  the  ground  colour,  wUl  be  preferablf 
to  one  in  which  some  of  the  petals  are  margmed,  others 
only  pai-tly  so,  whilst  some  maybe  without  it  altogether 
foi-inmg  an  unperfect  and  irregular  flower.     Neither  d< 
I  imagine  that  amongst  florists  there    would_  be  twc 
opmions  as  to  dull  or  impure  flowers,  contrasting  witl 
those  of  brighter  colours.     Now  those  are  points  knowi 
and  acknowledged  by  professed  florists  during  the  pas: 
half  century,  however  they  may  be  brought  forwarc 
and  laid  down  as  this  or  the  other  person's. 

Of  the  Properlies  of  tie  Pint.- Form  takes  preee 
-.„   .......    dence,  and  in  order  to  ensure  so  desirable  a  quality,  thi 

ihould  be  -petals  composing  the  flower  should  be  without  any  o 
the  fringe  or  serrature  so  common  amongst  them ;  ir 
fact  thev  should  be  as  smooth  on  the  margin  as  those  o.; 
a  Carnauon  or  Rose.     They  should  also  be  thick  u:- 


i 
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texture,  the  lower  ones  largest,  spreading  horizontally 
out  of  the  pod,  and  forming  a  circular  base,  over  which 
the  succeeding  petals  should  imbricate  tier  above  tier, 
gradually  decreasing  in  size  till  the  flower  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  flattened  cone.  The  number  of  petals 
retained  in  a  flower  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  regularity  of  its .  lacing,  and  the  fancy  of  the  ex- 
Iiibitor,  but  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  less  than  15, 
and  as  many  more  as  can  be  symmetrically  arranged. 
The  petals  should  lie  perfectly  flat,  or  nearly  so,  some 
sorts  are  inclined  to  reflex,  whilst  others  will  incurve, 
two  decided  bad  qualities.  Harmony  or  distribution  of 
colour  is  the  next  point  for  consideration.  Pinks  are 
usually  shown  in  three  classes,  occasionally  four.  They 
are  red,  purple,  and  brown  laced,  and  blaeU  and  white  ; 
there  being  fewer  good  flowers  in  the  last  than  in  the 
other  classes.  The  plain  Pink  should  have  the  centre 
of  a  fine  dark  crimson  or  maroon,  on  a  white  ground 
of  dazzling  purity,  and  which  should  cover  at  least  one- 
third  of  each  of  the  petals,  the  colour  of  each  petal  cor- 
responding so  as  to  make  the  circle  of  dark  complete  in 
each  tier  ;  this  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  good 
florists,  whether  in  the  north  or  south.  In  laced  flowers, 
the  nearer  the  margin  corresponds  with  the  centre  the 
better  ;  it  should  be  laid  on  evenly,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
same  width  in  each  petal,  and  as  the  centres  of  each  tier 
of  petals  correspond  with  each  other,  so  ought  the 
margins,  thus  forming  a  symmetrical  whole.  In  some 
p.arts  of  the  country  the  edging  is  most  admired  when 
it  covers  the  extreme  margin  of  the  petal,  whilst  others 
contend  for  a  slight  lacing  of  white  outside  the  dark 
edge — this  I  consider  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
Intensity  is  the  third  point,  and  here  again,  as  in  most 
other  florists'  flowers,  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
markings  of  whatever  shade  they  may  be,  with  purity 
in  the  body  colour,  must  certainly  have  the  preference 
to  those  flowers  in  which  these  essential  properties  are 
defective ;  on  this  point  I  need  not  expatiate,  as  the 
amateur  will  soon  be  able  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
bj'  comparing  the  different  varieties.  Size  is  the  fourth 
and  last  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  of 
the  best  Rose-petalled  flowers  are  not  large,  but  their 
form  will  always  give  them  pre-eminence,  where  the  op- 
posing varieties  are  serrated. 

Need  I  enumerate  what  comprise  disqualifications  ? 
After  having  stated  what  is  required,  it  will  be  well  for 
all  to  endeavour  to  work  up  to  the  points  here  laid 
down,  and  though  as  florists  we  may  not  have  been 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  saving  seed  from 
smooth- petalled  sorts,  still  "  better  late  than  never,"  and 
I  trust  we  shall  soon  have  all  thick  short  pods,  serrated 
petals,  confused  colours,  and  impure  grounds,  linown 
only  by  name,  and  their  places  supplied  with  flowers 
nearer  to  what  we  know  they  ought  to  be.  I  would 
just  remarlt,  in  conclusion,  that  flowers  with  split  pods 
are  considered  out  of  the  pale  of  censorship,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  would  disqualify  a  stand. —  IV. 


GARDEN  MECHANICS 

Gardening  at  the  present  day  appears  to  have  put 
on  its  "seven-league  boots,"  and  those  who  intend  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  must  shake  otf  dull  sloth. 
Those  men  who,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  thought  them- 
selves perfect  in  every  department,  must,  if  they  have 
made  no  advance  since  that  time  in  their  gardening 
knowledge,  be  lagging  behind  at  a  great  distance.  We 
are  informed  by  those  who  have  made  observations  on 
the  education  of  the  working  classes,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  men  in  the  same  station  of  life  equal  in  informa- 
tion with  gardeners  j  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  us 
rest  satisfied  with  what  knowledge  we  may  have  ac- 
quired. Although  it  should  have  been  obtained,  perhaps, 
under  difSculties,  if  it  is  insufficient  for  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  One  thing  I  have  learned,  which 
I  find  to  be  very  useful,  and  which  may  be  worth  com- 
municating ;  it  is  this  :  In  order  to  understand  conse- 
quences we  must  know  principles  ;  now  this  is  a  very 
short  lesson,  but  short  as  it  is  it  is  sometimes  forgotten, 
or  if  it  is  not  forgotten,  it  is  not  acted  upon  ;  yet  the 
knowledge  of  one  fact  often  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
others. 

If  we  turn  to  Garden  Mechanics,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  certain  fi.'ced  laws  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  wheelbarrow,  as  certain  as  those  that  keep 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  I  have  observed,  and  perhaps 
many  have  done  the  same,  who  have  worked  in  differeut 
places,  that  every  place  has  its  own  make  for  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  some  of  them  are  well  made  for  the  work  they 
are  intended  to  do  ;  others  are  constructed  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  mechanical  laws.  In  working  with  a  bad  made 
wheelbarrow,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  force  made  use 
of  that  might  have  been  saved  ;  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
employer,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  mechanic.  A 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  namely, 
the  lever,  the  wheel,  and  axle,  might  have  prevented  the 
evil  which  the  carpenter  ighorantly  may  have  occa- 
sioned. The  workmen  in  the  garden  must  bear  an  un- 
necessary load,  or  the  employer  must  have  less  work 
performed  than  he  otherwise  would  have  got  done  had 
the  machine  been  properly  made.  Now,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  some  knowledge  of 
Garden  Mechanics  would  be  of  essential  service  to  gar- 
deners :  there  is  scarcely  an  operation  performed,  from 
the  using  of  a  dibble  to  a  steam-engine,  in  which  some 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers  is  not  required,  and  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  laws  that  would  teach  us  how  to  employ 
these  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  is  a  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be. 

Many  of  us  view  things  through  a  misty  medium,  and 
what   ought  to  be   cleariy  aud  distinctly  seen    appears 


refracted  and  distorted.  This  may  proceed  from  a 
deficiency  in  our  education,  or  from  an  obtuseness  of 
our  intellects.  Many  pride  themselves  in  having 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  a  lord's  garden  ;  they 
may  also  have  worked  in  nurseries  and  botanic 
gardens,  and  yet  during  all  that  time  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  spade  they  used  was  a 
lever,  or  a  wedge,  or  an  inclined  plane,  or  a  com- 
bination of  mechanical  powers  ;  and  in  using  a  wheel- 
barrow they  know  as  little  whetlier  the  effect  goes  before 
the  cause  or  the  cause  before  the  effect,  as  the  marble 
deity  placed  on  a  pedestal. 

Many  young  gardeners  would  take  it  amiss  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  ploughmen,  and  yet  many  ploughmen  who 
never  had  a  foot  within  a  walled  garden  could  give  them  some 
useful  lessons  in  the  usage  of  their  profession.  Take  as 
an  example  the  spade  and  the  plough.  Do  the  most  of 
gardeners  who  try  rough-digging  know  the  proper  angle 
at  which  to  place  the  soil,  so  that  the  greatest  surface  may 
be  e.'sposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ?  I  doubt 
some  of  them  would  be  puzzled  how  to  do  it,  or  tell 
how  it  should  be  done  ;  and  yet  some  old  carle  crowned 
with  a  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  and  wearing  a  graw-grey 
coat  of  his  wife's  spinning  would,  by  circular  figures, 
triangles,  and  a  few  letters  of  the  A,  B,  C,  demonstrate 
to  them,  by  the  principles  of  elementary  geometry,  or 
perhaps  by  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  if  they 
understood  it,  that  in  the  turning  up  of  his  soil  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather  the  isosceles  right-angled  triangle 
is  the  best.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  for  gardeners 
to  become  profound  mathematicians,  but  there  are  many 
garden  soils  improved  by  being  exposed  in  a  rough  state 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  how  to  do  it  in 
the  best  way  is  surely  worth  knowing. 

The  farmer  knows  that  the  coulter  of  his  plough 
should  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the 
plane  of  the  plough's  sole,  and  he  can  regulate  his  line 
of  draught  by  mechanical  principles.  Does  the  gardener 
know  how  to  use  his  hoe  or  his  rake  by  such  principles, 
so  as  to  perform  his  work  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
Perhaps  a  little  said  on  motion  and  moving  powers,  their 
nature  and  laws,  with  their  effects  in  machines,  would 
not  be  without  its  use  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle.  We  are  informed  by  those  who  have  made 
Mechanics  their  study,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
levers.  In  the  first  kind  of  lever  "  the  fulcrum  is  dis- 
posed between  the  power  and  the  weight;"  in  the 
second  kind,  "  the  weight  is  placed  between  the  power 
and  the  fulcrum;"  and  in  the  third  kind  of  lever  "  the 
power  is  placed  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum." 
These  different  kinds  of  levers  may  be  seen  in  the  spade, 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  the  hce  ;  and  for  the  gardener  to 
know  how  these  are  governed  by  the  law  of  virtual 
velocities,  or  the  golden  rule  of  Mechanics,  is  something 
worth  knowing.  Some  such  things  may  be  more  fully 
dwelt  upon  in  another  article. — Peter  Mackenzie. 


Hose  Gori'esoondence. 

Clerodendrons. — The  free-blooraing  scarlet  species  of 
this  fine  genus  are  now,  if  they  have  been  properly 
treated,  approaching  perfection  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  more  splendid  objects  when  brought 
out  in  all  their  glory.  It  may  not,  however,  be  known 
to  everyone  that  these  m.ay  be  retained  much  longer  in 
bloom,  if  treated  more  as  greenhouse  than  stove-plants 
when  they  are  approaching  perfection.  A  warm  and  a 
moist  temperature  are  indispensable  during  the  period 
of  their  growth,  to  bring  them  to  a  fine  flowering  con- 
dition ;  but  to  enjoy  them  for  any  time  they  must  be 
gradually  exposed  to  a  much  lower  atmosphere  than 
that  of  a  warm  moist  stove..  In  the  greenhouse  they 
will  continue  blooming  three  months  at  least,  when,  in 
fact,  there  is  little  else  to  decorate  it.  In  the  conser- 
vator}', also,  they  will  form  useful  and  beautiful  objects; 
and  for  such  purposes  they  should  be  chiefly  grown. 
Many  of  these  plants  cease  to  be  cultivated,  because  it  is 
almost  universally  understood  and  admitted  that  they 
can  only  be  seen  in  perfection  in  houses  that  would 
positively  broil  any  ordinary  European  in  a  summer 
day.  Therefore,  to  render  all  such  and  similar  plants 
enjoyable  is  to  bring  them  into  a  temperature  where 
they  can  not  only  be  retained  for  a  length  of  time  in 
their  utmost  perfection,  but  where  also  they  can  be 
visited  and  admired  without  inconvenience  or  suffoca.- 
tion  from  heat.  This  is  a  su'oject  of  great  importance 
to  cultivators  of  plants,  and  one  that  should  be  kept 
continually  before  them  ;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  grow 
and  bloom  plants,  and  let  them  "  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air  ?  "  Rather  let  us  discard  them  from 
our  collections,  and  cultivate  such  as  can  be  enjoyed, 
provided  there  is  no  alternative.  But  of  this  I  am 
quite  certain,  that  all  the  race  of  Clerodendrums, 
Gloxinias,  Gardenias,  besides  the  immense  multitude  of 
beautiful  Orchids,  can  be  brought  into  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  their  beauty  prolonged,  without  injury 
to  them — in  fact,  with  advantage  to  the  plants  them- 
selves, by  giving  them  rest,  and  enabling  them  to 
mature  the  succulent  growth  produced  in  a  close  aud 
warm  hothouse. — Duro. 

Pruning  Forest-trees.—A  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  I  did  not  intend  again  to  have  occupied 
your  pages  on  this  subject,  had  not  "Sylvanus,  Wick- 
low,"  made  such  free  use  of  my  name  relative  to  prun- 
ing. He  begins  by  saying  on  the  subject — "  The  limited 
field  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  has  caused  me  to 
be  totally  ignorant."  These  are  his  very  words  ;  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  them.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Bil- 
lington's  book  was  written  some  years  ago,  when  the 
subject  of  pruning  did  not  much  engage  planters. 
"  Sylvanus "  does  not  even  say  whether  he  has    ever 
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read  this  book.     Mr.  B.  is  a  man  of  observation,  aud 
states  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  worth  more  than 
hearsay  testimony.     The  fact  Mr.  B.  has  given  us  is, 
that  Larclies  increase  considerably  more  in  bulk  (the 
branches  remaining)  than  those  from  which  the  lower 
branches  had  been  taken  off,  and  this  experiment  was 
made  to  prove  the  rule.     I  wish  "  Sylvanus"  to  buy  and 
read  this  book,  and  he  will  find  me  correct  ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  fashion  will  alter  botanical  laws. 
God  never  made  his  works  for  man  to  mend. — Pope. 
Mr.  B.  has  given  us  drawings  of  his  mode  of  pruning, 
to  produce  particular  results,  viz.,  knees  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  other  purposes,  and  has  shown  what  may  be 
done  by  science  and  art,  and  lost  by  ignorance  and 
neglect.      Mr.  "  Sylvanus"  further  says—"  If  he  has 
a  correct  remembrance  of  Dr.  Thackeray's    system  of 
pruning  Mr.  Hamerton  has  not  understood  it,  not  only 
not  understood  it,  but  directly  misunderstood  it.     Mr. 
Hamerton  asserts  that  Dr.  T.  takes  off  all  the  lower 
branches."  IhavenotseenDr.T.'splantations,but  I  have 
good  information  from  a  gentleman,  whom  I  was  to  have 
accompanied,  who  saw  them  only  last  year,  and  has 
given  me  the  dimensions  as  underneath,  arid  which  prove 
that  the  assertion  I  made  was  correct  ;  the  Doctor  has 
cleared  away  all  the  lower  branches  as  far  as  one-third, 
one-hall,  and  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  trees. 
Girth.       7  feet  high.     Height  to 
ft.      in.         ft.      in.      1st  Isranch. 
Silver  Fir   2       7         1       7         18  feet^ 
Spruce  do.  3       6         2       4 
Sycamore    2     10         2       2 
Ash  3       0         19         20  do. 

0.ak  3       0         1     10        20  do.  ) 

What  would  "  Quercus "  say  to  see  trees  stripped  of  all 
their  branches  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
If  this  is  not  mutilation,  I  know  not  what  is— if  a  tree  is 
to  get  its  living  by  obtaining  carbon  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  leaves.  This  is  the  prejudice  with  which 
I  ventured  to  battle  in  a  late  publication :  I  thought  Pontey 
had  been  dead  many  years  ago.  Before  "  Sylvanus  " 
had  advanced  so  recklessly  that  Mr.  Hamerton  must  be 
wrong,  he  should  have  given  the  subject  more  consider- 
ation, and  been  guided  by  the  experience  of  others.  If 
transverse  sections  of  Dr.  T.'s  trees  were  given,  as  I 
have  in  a  late  publication,  by  engravings  front  my  own 
and  others,  some  improvement  might  be  effected,  but 
for  want  of  an  Arboricultural  Society  this  information 
cannot  be  afforded  to  the  world.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  if  a  branch  is  taken  off,  that  the 
nourishment  given  by  the  root  to  that  branch  goes 
afterwards  to  the  support  of  the  whole  bole  of  the  tree ; 
I  believe  the  contrary  :  this  kind  of  anatomy  might 
form  a  gre.at  consideration  for  any  Arboricultural  Society, 
and  I  scarce  believe  that  England  would  be  more  bene- 
fitted by  any.  society  than  the  one  I  contend  for.  In  an 
article  given  lately  in  the  Chronicle,  by  Dr.  Thackeray, 
on  the  subject  of  pruning,  by  way  of  illustration,  he 
states,  that  if  a  man  has  lost  a  leg  he  increases  in  bulk. 
Now,  if  a  limb  is  diseased  cut  it  off ;  if  the  branch  of  a 
tree  is  decayed,  or  likely  to  die,  cut  it  off ;  but  I  will 
deny  again  and  again,  and  prove  by  examples  that 
healthy  branches  should  not  be  taken  away  as  a  general 
rule  ;  but  to  all  general  rules  there  are  e.xceptious.  I 
have  taken  off  healthy  branches  sometimes.  "Quercus" 
asked  some  years  since  where  all  this  pruning  was  to 
terminate,  and  which  I  again  ask.  I  can  understand 
pruning  to  be  good  when  the  tree  is  young,  as  I  would 
train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  but  if  this 
perpetual  pruning  is  to  end  only  with  the  life  of  the 
tree,  I  will  affirm  that  its  life  will  be  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  whUe  it  lives  it  will  obtain  only  small  increase 
of  wood.  This  would  appear  to  demonstration,  if  the 
Doctor  would  afford  us  engravings  of  transverse  sections 
of  his  trees  which  he  cuts  down .  They  will  not,  I  sus- 
pect, increase  after  the  rate  of  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent,, 
as  I  have  proved  that  healthy  trees  will,  having  the  use 
of  their  legs. — James  Hamerton. 

Strawberries. — At  the  request  of  the  public  I  forward 
the  proportions  of  the  substances  employed  by  me  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  : — The  loam  for  pot- 
ting and  top-dressing,  containing  one-third  decayed 
vegetable  matter  (humus)  is  mixed  with  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  in  bulk.  For  watering, 
to  the  ammonia  is  added  one-half  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  in  2000  parts 
rain  water,  irrigating  twice  a  week  during  summer  and 
autumn,  and  whenever  the  soil  requii-es  moisture  in 
spring,  preserving  a  humid  atmosphere.  The  kind  of 
Strawberry  is  Keen's  Seedling. — J.  Elliott,  Norton 
CoTiyers,  Ripon. 

Absurdities. — The  following  is  an  old-world  plan  for 
raising  Kail,  and  similar  seeds,  by  burying  the  leaves  or 
blades  in  the  earth  : — Take  withered  leaves  of  Cabbage, 
Curlies,  Turnips,  or  other  Kail;  tie  Ihem  up  in  a  cloth, 
and  bury  them  knee-deep  in  the  earth  where  it  is  dry 
(i.  e.,  not  too  wet),  on  St.  Katharine's  Day,  which  is 
generally  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  raise  them 
again  on  St.  Gregory's  Day,  which  happens  commonly 
ou  the  12th  of  March,  and  you  wiU  find  Kail  seeds 
which  will  grow  and  come  to  perfection.  The  above 
was  found  in  a  book  in  High  Dutch,  printed  at  Riga,  in 
the  year  1688,  entitled  "  Lieflandische  CEconomia;" 
the  author  was  Salmon  Gubert.  See  "  Select  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Agriculture  in  Scotland,"  pp.  269  and  300.  In  a  letter 
from  a  scientific  farmer  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  5th  April, 
1824,  he  says — "  I  caused  the  above  experiment  to  be 
tried  here,  and  raised  the  leaves  on  the  27th  of  March  ;  the 
result  was  a  good  quantity  of  large,  full,  rioe  seeds,  as 
hard  as  lead ;  there  were  long  lines  along  tne  veins  or 
ribs  of  the  leaves,  similar  to  a  string  of  beads,  shining 
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such  as  common  good  seeds  of  the  sort  should  do.  The 
seeds  were  afterwards  sown  in  a  hotbed."  la  a  letter 
from  the  same  gentleman,  it  is  stated — "  It  is  more 
than  30  years  ago  that  I  first  heard  of  Lord  Colvill's 
experiment  with  Kail  blades,  which  I  thought  little  of  at 
the  time,  till  I  found  ripe  Turnip  seeds  amont;  the  leaves 
in  a  Turnip  fi»ld,  under  deep  snow,  in  the  severe  season 
of  1795.  I  observed  the  same  in  1799,  and  the  like  in 
1809,  under  deep  snow  also.  All  those  three  winters 
were  very  remarkable  for  severity,  and  in  all  the  cases 
the  snow  was  very  deep  and  compressed  on  the  Turnips 
where  the  seeds  were  fouaJ."  The  above  was  found 
among  some  old  papers  which  have  not  been  disturbed 

for  20  years A.  [Query—Wliit  were  the  bodies  which 

these  observers  call  seed  ?] 

Labels. — I  submit  to  your  inspection  a  specimen  of  a 
label  which  I  have  used  both  for  pots  .and  in  the  open 
ground  for  soma  years  with  as  much  convenience  or 
more  than  any  ether  I  have  met  with.  It  fully  answers 
the  purpose  intended,  and  every  consideration  of 
economy.  The  specimen  sent  is  the  smallest  size  I 
use,  and  has  been  in  use  four  years,  but  of  course  the 
size  can  be  varied  to  any  extent.  I  use  them  from 
3  to  8  iuches  in  length,  and  of  suitable  width.  They 
are  cut  with  a  pair  of  strong  brazier's  small  shears  out 
of  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  being  cut  intersectionally,  a 
2  foot  plate  will  produce  a  great  many,  which  being 
painted  with  white  paint  .and  well-dried,  may  be  written 
on  with  a  pencil  when  wanted.  The  writing  m.ay  be 
renewed  at  pleasure  by  applying  a  coat  of  the  same 
paint.  I  used  to  paint  thera  all  over,  but  I  find  it  better 
to  merely  paint  enough  of  the  top  to  carry  the  writing  ; 
for  by  the  constant  action  of  wet  upon  the  paint  in  the 
earth  it  blisters  and  corrodes  as  is  the  case  with  the  one 
I  send. — J.  K.  [This  was  a  thin  triangular  zinc  label, 
measuring  3  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  width  at  the 
top,  where  a  small  piece  had  been  clipped  off  each 
corner  to  give  the  label  a  neat  appearance.] 

FloricuUural  Societies. — Having  observed  occasion- 
ally the  formation  of  centr.al  societies  for  the  exhibition 
of  florists'  flowers,  and  more  especially  for  the  attesting 
the  merits  of  seedlings,  strongly  advocated,  allow  me  to 
suggest  to  the  florists  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staflbrd- 
shire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  following  plan 
of  an  association,  whereby  the  various  cultivators,  re- 
nowned in  their  separate  localities,  and  oftentimes  bear- 
ing off  the  palm  year  after  year  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, may  meet  in  friendly  contest,  and  compete  with 
antagonists,  whose  skill  would  require  their  utmost  care 
and  attention  to  surpass.     The  Society  to  be  called  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion   of  Floriculture.     The 
meetings  to  be  held  at  Crewe  station  (this  place  is  most 
admirably  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  railroads  branch- 
ing to  Manchester,  Liverpool,   Chester,  StaflTord,  &c  ). 
The  subscription  to  be  1 1,  annually,  and  5s.  entrance  for 
each  class,  or  pan,  of  flowers  exhibited.     Dealers  and 
amateurs  to  compete  in  separate  classes.     Auriculas  to 
be  shown  in  pans  of  4,  viz.,  green,  grey,  white,  and  self, 
and  not  less  than  5  pips  on  each  truss.     Tulips  in  pans 
of  6  (or  12  ?)  one  featliered  and  one  flamed  of  each  class. 
Pinks  in  pans  of  6,  two  of  each  class.      Carnations  in 
pans  of  10,  two  of  each  class.     Picotees  -in  pans  of  10, 
two  heavy  and  two  light-edged  red  and  purple,  and  one 
heavy  and  one  light  rose  edged.    Ranunculuses  in  pans, 
Dahlias  in  pans,  Pansies  in  pans  ;  number  to  be  fixed 
by  committee.    The  committee  to  be  12  in  number,  one- 
half  amateurs  and  one-half  dealers,  or  nurserymen,  to 
be  elected  (for  each  year  after  the  first)  on  the  last  day 
of  meeting.     The  principal  difficulty  in  forming  a  so- 
ciety similar  to  the  above,  lies  in  so  arranging  the  time 
of  the  various  shows  as  to  suit  all  parties ;  for  even  in 
this  neighbourhood,  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  will  cause 
nearly  a  difference  of  a  fortnight  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing.    The  only  method  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is 
this,  viz.,  to  ascertain  from  the  various  societies  around 
the  days  on  which  their  shows  were  held  during  the  last 
three  years,   and  by  taking  a  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  to  approximate  to  a  time  which  m,ay  be  made 
to  suit  all  situations.     I  have  merely  noticed  a  few  re- 
gulations ;  the  committee  would,  doubtless,  adopt  those 
usually  enforced.     Should  the  attempt  be  made,  I  feel 
convinced  the  exhibitions  would  amply  repay  a  journey 
even  from  London  to  witness. —  W,  H.  Jiloiineux,  liry- 
nalyn,  near  Mold,  Flintshire. 
Nurserymen's  Advertisements. — Being  an  old  gardener, 
or  rather  buyer  of  plants  for  my  garden,  I  am  a  little  put 
■  out  by  the  lists  of  plants,  rare  and  common,  which  I  see 
advertised  in  catalogues  in  your  Paper,  and  other  simi- 
lar periodicals.     Going  with  the  times,  and  not  having 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  nurseries,  and  having  a  new 
gardener  who  is  always  eager  for  the  novelties,  I  have 
been  often  tempted,  especially  this  season,  into  the  pur- 
chase of  newly  advertised  plants,  and  have   received 
them  per  post,  or  otherwise  packed  ;  but  this  mode  of 
advertising  has  led  to  opposition  and  to  underselling,  and 
the  result  is  that  one  rarely  or  ever  gets  a  plant  of  any 
age  or  size.     A  miserable  specimen  in  a  thumb-pot,  or 
in  a  pill-box  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  with  a  fine  name  ; 
cheap,  comparatively,  it  is  true,  but  dear  in  the  end,'for 
it  probably  has  not  been  struck  above  a  week,  and  is 
dragged  out  of  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  a  forcing-house,  and 
withers  and  dies  before  evei-y  care  can  effect  its  re- 
covery from  the  change.     I  purposely  last  week  sent  to 
a  nurseryman  near  London,  who   I  saw  by  his  cata- 
logue charged  nearly  double  for  the  plants  advertised 
by  others,  sagely  supposing  that  from  him,  at  least,  I 
should  have  good  established  flowering   plants  ;  but  I 
reasoned  quite  without  my  host  ;  and  where  I  expected 
to  Sud  good  flowering  bulbs,  I  received  the  usual  spe- 


cimens— invalided  offsets,  which,  if  I  can  keep  alive, 
may  flower  two  years  hence  !  I  wish  you  would  help 
us  elderly  gentlemen  gardeners,  .and  recommend  that 
there  should  .arise  a  new  set  of  advertisers,  who  would 
guar.antee  the  furnishing  "  good,  well-rooted,  blooming 
plants,"  at  an  advanced  price.  Herr  Dobler  himself 
could  not  keep  alive  some  I  receive  per  post.  Whilst 
I  am  on  this  subject,  I  will  give  a  caution  as  to  M.  Van 
Houtte's  catalogues.  I  was  tempted  to  order  some  25 
or  30  Roses,  seeing  that  they  were  cheaper  than  those 
I  found  in  the  catalogues  of  Rivers,  Paul,  &c.  ;  but, 
alas,  I  find  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Ghent  nurseryman  to 
send  out  little  spindling  stocks,  witli  the  bud  inserted 
last  season,  and  I  made  but  a  de.ar  bargain,  for  some  of 
the  buds  are  now  as  dormant  as  when  I  had  them,  and 
not  one  of  those  which  have  grown  will  ever  make  such 
pkants  as  one  buys  in  the  English  nui-series.  I  do  not 
say  this  out  of  any  disparagement  of  M.  Van  Houtte, 
but  merely  to  show  that  such  is  the  custom.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  plants  of  Azaleas  and  other 
kinds  which  I  received  from  him — the  packing  and 
early  deliveries  excellent ;  and  as  he  contracts  to 
deliver  the  parcel  m  London  duty  free  for  a  fixed 
price,  no  trouble  or  disappointment  is  experienced. — 
Dodman. 

Tiger  Spider. — In  the  early  part  of  a  summer  I  spent 
in  the  classic  island  of  Ithaca,  among  many  rambles  to 
the  tops  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  deep  bay  of 
Vathi,  one  day  after  exploring  the  ancient  town  which 
is  perched  up  high  among  the  rocks,  I  was  ser.ambling 
still  higher  over  the  rugged  surface,  each  step  bringing 
my  face  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground,  when  I  sud- 
denly felt  almost  fascinated  for  an  instant  by  two  bright 
flaming  eyes,  whose  brilliancy  was  heightened  by  issuing 
from  a  dark  circular  hole  in  the  ground.  I  believe  I 
am  not  peeuli.ar  in  a  shuddering  inquisitive  feeling  about 
snakes.  After  quickly  withd]'awing,  taking  for  granted  I 
had  just  escaped  the  dart  of  one  which  was  evidently  on 
the  watch,  I  gave  the  fatal  stab  with  my  stick  so  as  to 
hit  the  supposed  reptile  perpendicularly  on  the  head. 
I  now  examined  the  nature  of  the  fiery-eyed  enemy, 
when  I  too  late  discovered  my  cruel  haste  had  totally 
destroyed  an  insect  which  I  would  have  anxiously  pre- 
served. I  had  not  deranged  the  entrance,  as  I  had  no- 
ticed its  peculiar  neatness;  I  found  a  beatifully  smoothed 
rounded  hole,  which,  with  a  few  inches  in  front  of  it, 
was  kept  clean  of  every  blade  of  Grass  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  I  then  carefully  extracted  the  mangled  creature, 
but  instead  of  a  long  lengthy  snake,  with  its  peculiarly 
odious  smell  when  bruised,  I  first  brought  out  a  long 
hairy  leg,  then  sever.al  more,  and  after  them  a  broad 
brown-and-white  flattish  back  ex.actly  the  colour  and 
marks  of  a  piece  of  tiger  or  leopard  skin  ;  this  part  was 
little  injured,  but  of  such  a  soft  fragile  nature  that  I 
could  only  examine  it  on  the  spot.  I  found  it  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  large  spider,  with  a  large  body  a,nd  very 
long  legs  ;  as  I  was  not  aware  that  there  w.as  such  a 
kind  of  spider  my  surprise  and  regret  were  uubouuded. 
On  examining  its  back  I  found  it  was  literally  swarm- 
ing with  young  ones  about  the  size  of  a  Mustard-seed. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  a  most  prolific  mother,  and  no 
less  bountiful  nurse,  for  on  squeezing  it  a  quantity  of 
white  substance  exactly  like  milk  issued  from  it.  The 
head  with  the  eyes,  which  had  so  st.artled  me,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  instead  of  the  six  or  eight  eyes  which  some 
kinds  of  spiders,  I  since  find,  h.ave,  these  seemed  in  this 
case  to  be  concentrated  into  two  of  surpassing  power. 
I  could  make  nothing  more  of  it,  and  returned,  deploring 
ray  hasty  violence,  determining  another  time  to  examine 
first  and  put  a  mark  till  I  obtained  proper  means  of 
capture.  I  find  that  it  was  a  tiger  spider  common  in 
South  America ;  that  the  smoothed  hole  and  part  in  front 
is  a  sort  of  decoy  for  insects  to  feed,  when  these  glisten- 
ing eyes,  ever  watchful,  fascinate  ;  the  long  h.airy  legs 
draw  in  the  victim.  It  is  said  they  are  so  large  in  South 
America,  that  they  sometimes  catch  birds.  The  hole  in 
which  the  spider  lived  was  just  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
was  neatly  smoothed  as  a  protection  to  its  soft  pulpy 
body.  I  failed  in  ever  finding  another.  There  is  another 
curious  ground  spider  in  the  Ionian  Islands  which  makes 
a  sort  of  covering  for  itself  of  a  substance  very  like  that 
of  a  wasps'  nest,  only  much  stronger,  and  at  its  entrance 
it  is  not  only  quite  hard,  but  is  closed  by  a  beautifully 
fitting  hinged  valve  door. — Forester. 

Manure. — I  have  a  long  brick  drain  carefully  set  in 
compo,  which  runs  through  a  field  for  some  300  yards, 
for  the  carrying  off  the  waste  soil  from  the  house  cess- 
pool ;  the  Grass  over  this  drain,  and  for  a  good  space 
on  each  side,  is  not  only  nrach  forwarder  but  is  of  a  finer 
sort,  at  least  half  as  high  again  as  that  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  very  much  fewer  weeds  ;  and  the  drain  not 
being  open,  the  manure  can  only  be  the  gases  which 
escape  through  the  brick-work,  showing  that  in  fact  it 
is  merely  from  such  exhalations  that  the  virtue  of 
manure  is  obtained.  This  in  theory  we  all  admitted  ; 
but  I  have  found  this  actual  result,  so  plainly  shown,  a 
very  convincing  proof  to  the  sceptical,  who  are  r.ather 
apt  to  smile  at  ammonia,  &c.  &c.  This  result  is  in 
nowise  to  be  attributed  to  the  mere  fact  of  draining  ;  the 
other  parts  adjoining  are  equally  well  drained. — 
Dodman. 

Retention  of  Moisture  by  Leaves. — When  rain  falls  dur- 
ing tlie  night,  or  when  there  happens  to  be  heavy  dews, 
and  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  plants  of  the  earth  receive 
a  complete  drenching,  if  a  fine  day  follows,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  plants  and  flowers  retain  their  moisture 
much  longer  than  others  ;  and  at  this  seaion  of  the 
year,  even  ali.hough  the  day  be  fine,  the  clear  drops  will 
be  found  in  -.abundance  on  many  leaves,  and  the  surface 


of  others  will  be  quite  dry.  For  instance,  the  water  will 
be  found  all  day  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Swedish  Turnips, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  common  garden  Turnip  will  be 
dry  ;  the  leaves  of  the  Hollyhock  will  be  dry,  while 
drops  will  be  seen  upon  the  calyx  and  corolla ;  the 
leaves  of  the  common  Bramble,  with  the  stem  trailing 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wood- 
sorrel,  will  be  dry,  when  the  small  'leaves  of  the  latter 
will  be  full  of  moisture ;  the  leaves  of  the  Aii'a  ccespitosa, 
growing  promiscuously  with  the  Dactylis  glomerata,  will 
be  quite  dry,  while  those  of  the  latter  will  be  full  of  dew 
drops ;  the  small  leaves  of  the  Mouae-ear  Chickweed 
will  be  moist,  while  the  much  larger  leaves  of  the  Red 
Dead-nettle  will  be  dry.  Many  other  plants  might  be 
named  if  necessary.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find 
an  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  but  doubt  much 
whether  I  have  succeeded  at  present.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  proceeds  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
I  find  some  of  those  leaves  on  which  moisture  remains 
long  to  have  surfaces  which  botanists  would  call  pubes- 
cent, villose,  tomentose,  silky,  &c.  According  to  Dr. 
Wells,  the  finer  the  fibre,  the  more  moisture  it  will 
attract.  He  found  more  dew  precipitated  upon  fine  raw 
silk,  unwrought  cotton,  and  flax,  than  the  wool  he  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  reason  given  why  the  wool  had  less 
dew  upon  it  than  the  other  substances  was,  the  longness 
of  its  fibres  ;  so,  in  like  manner,  perhaps,  those  leaves 
that  have  a  downy  or  cottony  appearance  will  attract 
more  moisture  than  some  others  with  a  smoother  sur- 
face, and,  consequently,  it  will  take  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  to  dry  the  downy  leaves  than  the  others,  and  when 
the  heat  is  equal  in  both  cases,  the  downy  leaves  will 
remain  longer  moist  than  those  that  are  hirsute  or 
polished.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  dew  does  not 
form  in  like  quantities  on  different  substances,  under 
the  same  circumstances  ;  and  that  radiation  of  heat, 
without  an  equivalent  return,  produces  cold,  and  that 
cold  is  the  cause  of  dew  and  not  the  effect  of  it,  as  was 
supposed  to  be  the  case  at  one  time.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  has  been  ascertained  whether  downy  leaves  radiate 
heat  quicker  than  leaves  with  polished  surfaces  ;  but 
from  facts  that  are  known  respecting  either  substances, 
it  is  probable  that  they  do,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to 
gardeners  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this.  If  it  turn  out 
to  be  true,  they  will  instantly  perceive  the  advantage  it 
will  prove  to  be  of  in  preserving  tender  plants  in  spring 
and  autumn,  by  preventing  the  heat  from  escaping  by  ra- 
diation from  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  leaves,  on  the  surface  of  which  I  cannot 
see  a'downy  or  cottony  substance,  and  yet  water  remains 
long  upon  them.  The  .leaves  of  the  Swedish  Turnip, 
Cabbage-leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the  garden  Pea,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  ;  these  leaves  have  on  them  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  bloom,  and  by  others,  a  resinous 
exudation.  If  we  examine  a  leaf  of  the  common  Turnip, 
we  will  find  it  to  have  a  different  appearance  from  that 
of  the  Swedish  Turnip — it  wants  the  bloom  that  the 
other  has ;  and  I  imagine  that  there  exists  a  greater 
degree  of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  moisture  and 
the  surface  of  the  common  Turnip-leaf  than  there 
is  between  the  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Swedish 
Turnip  ;  and  I  imagine  also  that  the  attraction  of 
gravity  acts  more  easily  upon  the  exudated  leaves ; 
and  that  the  power  that  keeps  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  may  form  the  pearly  drops  with  greater  facility 
upon  the  leaf  where  there  is  the  least  resistance 
to  overcome.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  some  one  will 
set  me  right.  I  imagine  that  if  the  subject  was 
more  fully  investigated,  some  practical  benefits,  of  use 
in  gardening,  might  spring  from  the  inquiry. — Peter 
Mackenzie. 

Begonias. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished on  Begonias  (p.  360),  allow  me  to  mention  that 
Begonia  bulbifera,  Martiana,  diversifolia,  monoptera,  _ 
discolor,  parvifolia,  and  perhaps  some  others,  produce  a 
number  of  minute  bulbs  at  the  axils  of  their  stem 
leaves  in  autumn  :  these  bulbs,  if  taken  ofi'  just  before 
they  begin  to  drop,  may  be  put  into  papers  and  stored 
away  along  with  seeds  during  winter.  If  sown  thinly  in 
spring  in  a  light  soil  with  a  slight  covering,  they  will 
soon  vegetate  and  make  plants  more  rapidly  than  those 
obtained  from  seeds.  They  also  offer  a  ready  means  of 
disseminating  the  species  to  other  gardens,  and  this  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  for  many  years  in  the  Berlin 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens. — D.  C. 

Amygdalus  argenlea The  Amygdalusargenteaf La- 
marck) of  this  garden,  which  does  not  remain  true  raised 
from  seed  (inasmuch  as  a  hybrid  form  of  it  is  found 
among  the  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  A.  tomeuto- 
sula,  and  can  therefore  only  be  propag.ated  by  gr.afts), 
has  a  dry  drupe,  and  is  certainly  distinct  from  A. 
inoana  of  P.allas.  The  latter  has  a  fleshy  drupe,  and 
and  can  well  be  placed  under  Prunus,  stauding  next  to 
Prunus  prostrata  (Labillardiere)  but  differs  from  it  in  its 
upright  habit,  and  three  times  longer  leaves.  Prunus 
prostrata  (Labill.)  grows  scarce  2  feet  in  height,  and 
bows  itself  stiffly  to  the  earth.  A.  incana  (Pallas)  grows 
straight  upwards. — The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dieffenbach,  head  gardener  in  the.  Im- 
perial Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  attached  to  the 
uuiversity. 
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took  place  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick,  on  Saturday  last, 
and  fully  maJutaiued  all  that  was  said  of  the  grand  display 
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in  Jlay .  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
garden  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  In  the 
large  collection  of  40  STOvEand  Greenhouse  Plants,  the 
competition  was  again  between  ilr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G. 
W.  Nurraan,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Sirs. 
Lawrence,  and  on  this  occasion  the  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  collection  from  Ealing  Park.  The  group 
contributed  by  Jlr.  Barnes  was  an  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, and  was  allowed,  by  every  cultivator  who  saw 
it,  to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  horticultural  skill 
ever  produced  in  the  gardens.  Among  the  most  re- 
markabb  plants  in  this  collection  was  a  dense  thicket  of 
Pha?nocoma  prolifera,  2  feet  in  height  and  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  the  branches  hidmg  the  pot  and  profusely 
covered  with  flowers  ;  closely  allied  to  this  genus  were 
two  magnificent  plants  of  Aphelexis  humilis,  about 
18  inches  in  height  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  densely 
clotlied  with  bloom,  which,  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  expanded  beautifully.  Another 
plant  was  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  4  feet  in  height  and 
3  feet  in  diameter,  forming  a  perfect  cone,  and  there 
was  a  smaller  but  very  admirable  specimen  of  A.  gran- 
diflora  purpurea.  Of  the  genus  Clerodendrum,  Mr. 
Barnes  had  several  plants,  all  remarkable  specimens  ; 
one,  C.  paniculatum,  represented  below,  had  a  spike  of 


ard,   the    singular   Medinilla   erythrophylla,  with  the 
flowers  protruding  all  over  the  stem  ;  a  small  compact 
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flowers  3  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and  the  extreme  circumference  was  nearly 
20  feet.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  noble  spe- 
cimens of  C.  Ksempferi,  vath  bright  scarlet  flowers,  C. 
scjuamatum,  splendens,  and  fallax,  all  in  very  admirable 
condition.  A  fine  plant  of  Ixora  rosea  was  very  much 
admired,  as  were  also  two  admirable  dwarf  and  compact 
specimens  of  I.  grandiflora.  Not  less  remarliable  were 
two  immense  bushes  of  Pimelea  decussata  and  Epacris 
grandiflora,  in  admirable  bloom;  and  a  plant  of  Polygala 
oppositifolia,  4  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
densely  covered  with  flowers,  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. There  were,  moreover,  two  fine  plants  of 
Polygala  cordifolia,  with  Statice  macrophylla,  Dillwynia 
pongens,  Stephanotis  floribnnda,  on  a  flat  circular 
trelCs,  well  bloomed  ;  two  grand  plants  of  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  in  flne  condition  ;  with  Boronia  denticulata, 
and  a  smaller  plant  of  Pha?nocoma  prolifera.  In  the 
genus  Erica  the  collection  was  very  rich,  it  containing 
fine  specimens  of  odore  Rosje,  in  admirable  bloom  ;  ves- 
tita  coccinea,  and  vestita  alba,  very  fine  ;  Thunbergia, 
a  fine  bush,  with  small  orange  flowers  ;  intermedia, 
large  ;  elegans,  in  admirable  condition  ;  the  singular 
Plukenetii,  a  bush  3  feet  in  height  and  4  in  width  ;  with 
dilecta,  ventricosa  earnea,  rosea,  tricolor,  and  superba, 
in  fine  condition,  and  also  tricolor  and  tricolor  elegans  ; 
an  admirable  plant  of  splendens,  and  several  others. 
In  this  collection,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  splen- 
did pkiuts,  in  excellent  bloom,  of  Leschenaultia  formosa. 
In  the  group  from  Ealing  Park,  the  plants  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded,  but  being  overgrown,  and  to  some  extent  what 
cultivators  call  "  leggy,"  they  w-ere  not  considered  so 
fine  as  Mr.  Bamess  compact  specimens.  The  collection 
ilso  contained  too  many  soft-wooded  plants.  Among 
them,  however,  were  several  specimens  of  great  excel- 
lence, especially  Pavetta  cafira,  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
ibnr  feet  through,  formmg  a  rich  cone  of  verdure, 
prettily  covered  with  w-hite  flowers,  but  not  quite  suffi- 
:iently  in  bloom.  Clerodendrum  Koempferl  was  also 
rery  fine,  having  a  spike  of  flowers  eighteen  inches  in 
leight,  and  four  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  C.  squa- 
.  uatvmi  and  fallax,  though  rather  too  much  drawn,  were 
ilso  very  fine.  A  dwarf  bush  of  the  simple  but  pretty 
Stylidium  fasciculatum,  with  its  small  white  flowers, 
was  very  neat,  as  were  also  compact  bushes  in  fine 
Dloom  of  Erica  depressa,  and  Eriostemon  buxifolium. 
Sir.  Rob?i-teoTi  bad  also  a  large  standard  plant  of  Poly- 
jala  oppositifoli.ij  with  Acacia  pulcheUa,  a  dwarf  stand- 


plant  of  Pimelea  decussata,  and  a  larger  one  of  the 
same  kind,  but  in  rather  a  declining  state.  There  were, 
moreover,  a  fine  specimen  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  ; 
two  tolerable  plants  of  Rondeletia  speciosa ;  with 
Statice  arborea ;  Acrophyllum  venostmi ;  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  large,  but  not  in  good  bloom  ;  with  Azalea 
vai'iegata  ;  Erica  ventricosa  superba  ;  E.  inflata,  very 
large,  but  naked  ;  Pentas  earnea,  and  several  other 
plants.  Very  neat  collections  of  twenty  plants  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Road, 
and  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  James  Cook,  Esq.  In  Mr. 
Frazer's  collection  was  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  Bergiana, 
three  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  most 
profusely  bloomed,  but  not  quite  so  well  colom-ed  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  Erica  ventricosa  earnea,  fine ;  E.  brevifolia, 
very  pretty  ;  and  a  good  E.  tricolor  elegans.  In  the 
same  collection  were  also  Pimelea  hispida  and  decussata, 
dwarf,  and  good  ;  Aphelexis  humiUs,  small ;  Dillwynia 
floribunda,  very  pretty ;  Boronia  serrulata,  an  admir- 
able specimen  ;  Gorapholobium  splendens,  a  small  shy- 
growing  plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers;  Statice 
arborea,  large,  but  rather  destitute  of  foliage ;  Aphelexis 
speciosa,  pretty ;  Burchellia  capensis,  well  m.anaged, 
but  short  of  colour  ;  Coleonema  tenuifolium,  delicately 
pretty ;  with  excellent  specimens  of  Gloxinia  Youngii ; 
and  a  fine  variety  of  Polygala  acuminata.  In  this  group 
moreover,  was  a  neat  dwarf  bush  of  Chorozema  rotun- 
difolia,  and  several  soft-wooded  plants.  In  Mr.  Ayres' 
collection  we  noticed  a  finely  bloomed  Crowea  saligna, 
4  feet  in  height  and  3  in  width ;  Viminaria  denudata, 
a  singular  plant,  with  long  hair-like  foliage,  and  spUces 
of  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  dense 
bush  in  fine  bloom,  2  feet  in  height  and  2  in  width  ; 
Aphelexis  sesamoides,  large  but  past  its  best ;  I.xora 
grandiflora  and  crocata,  dwarf  and  good,  the  latter  with 
remarkably  krge  flowers ;  Clerodendrum  splendens,  fine ; 
C.  fallax,  very  dwarf,  with  three  spikes  of  flowers  ;  C. 
Kiempferi,  dwarf,  and  good,  with  two  spilies  ;  Gloxinia 
cerina,  in  fine  condition ;  and  a  very  pretty  specimen 
of  Achimenes  Beatonii.  In  the  same  group  were  also 
fine  plants  of  Pimelea  decussata,  but  not  quite  sufiiciently 
in  bloom  ;  P.  hispida,  very  neat,  with  Polygala  oppositi- 
folia ;  Erica  tricolor,  E.  perspicua  nana,  E.  ventricosa 
rosea,  and  E.  ventricosa  earnea. 

Collections  of  12  plants  were  numerous;  that  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to 
Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  and  contiiined  several  very  admirable 
specimens.  Among  them  we  noticed  Ixora  grandiflora, 
a  fine  plant ;  Aphelexis  humilis,  rather  declining  ;  Ade- 
nandi-a  fragrans,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  Eutaxia  pun- 
gens,  dwarf,  dense,  and  good  ;  Euphorbia  splendens, 
dwarf  and  weU  bloomed ;  Boronia  serrulata, pretty;  with 
Aphelexis  sesamoides.  Erica  ventricosa  nana,andE.v.su- 
perba. — Another  collection  was  produced  by  Mr.  Green, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus ;  it  contained  Coleonema  pul- 
chrum,  a  large  plant  beautifully  bloomed ;  Leschenaultia 
biloba  grandiflora,  trained  to  a  globular  trellis,  large  but 
badly  covered  ;  Pimelea  decussata,  well  coloured  ;  Ste- 
phanotis floribunda,  a  pretty  plant ;  Boronia  denticu- 
lata ;  with  Hibbertia  Cunningh.ami,  Erica  ventricosa 
breviflora,  and  AchimeBes  longiflora. — Collections  were 
also  contributed  by  Mr.  Jack,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.;  in  the  former 
collection  was  a  fine  plant  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  in  fine 
condition  for  the  time  of  the  year  ;  Achimenes  longi- 
flora, well  bloomed  ;  Aphelexis  humilis,  a  promising 
plant  ;  and  a  good  plant  of  Cereus  speciosissimus. — 
Mr.  Slowe's  collection  contained  a  well-grown  plant  of 
Veronica  speciosa ;  Rondeletia  speciosa,  very  neat ; 
Boronia  denticulata,  tolerably  good ;  Aphelexis  humilis, 
small ;  and  a  handsome  trained  plant  of  SoUya  linearis. 

In  the  collections  of  six  plants  we  always  expect  to 
find  some  good  specimens,  and  on  this  occasion  we  were 
not  disappointed.  The  plants  produced  by  5Ir.  May, 
gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  were  very  fine,  especially  a 
fine  Ixora  grandiflora,  with  Rondeletia  speciosa,  very 
pretty  ;  Sprengelia  incana,  large  but  rather  declining  ; 
Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora,^  very  promising,  with 


Erica  ventricosa  superba,  fine  ;  and  a  beaut-lully 
bloomed  plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa. — Mr.  Falconer, 
gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  sent  a  group  of  fine  plants,  com- 
prising Coleonema  pulclirum.  Azalea  lateritia,  still  in  fine 
bloom  ;  Leschenaultia  formosa,  very  pretty  ;  L.  biloba 
grandiflora,  large,  but  thinly  bloomed  ;  with  Pimelea  de- 
cussata, and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Erica  depressa,  in 
good  condition. — A  third  collection  from  Mr.  Epps,  of  the 
Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone,  in  which  we  noticed  Eutaxia 
pungens,  a  promising  young  plant ;  Pimelea  decussata, 
large,  but  past  its  best ;  Boronia  serrulata,  small,  but 
promising  ;  with  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  good  plant ; 
and  Clerodendrum  fallax.  —  Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H. 
Berens,  Esq.,  contributed,  among  others,  Leschen.aultia 
formosa,  certainly  a  fine  plant;  Boronia  serrulata,  small, 
and  thinly-bloomed ;  with  Clerodendrum  speciosissi- 
mum  variety  ;  and  Achimenes  longiflora.- — A  collection 
of  6  plants  was  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  C. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  .tmoug  which  was  a  fine  Polygala  acumi- 
nata ;  with  Euphorbia  splendens;  Clerodendrum  fallax, 
and  Leschenaultia  Baxterii. — Groups  of  6  plants  were 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Glendinning  and  Jlr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J. 
Coster,  Esq.  The  best  plant  in  the  former  group  con- 
sisted of  Aphelexis  humilis  and  sesamoides  ;  Pimelea 
hispida;  and  Erica  Cavendishii. — Among  the  plants  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Taylor  was.  Azalea  Danielsii,  a  spreading 
fiat  bush  ;  Pimelea  decussata  ;  and  Cereus  Ackermanni 
major. 

We  now  come  to  the  Cape  Heaths,  of  which,  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  quality,  we  never  saw  so 
fine  an  exhibition.  The  first  prize  for  20  plants  was 
awarded  to  ilr.  Robertson,  who  sent  E.  radiata,  a  fine 
bush  not  quite  in  bloom,  3  feet  by  3  ;  Cavendishii,  very 
good ;  tricolor,  very  pretty  ;  ventricosa  earnea,  very 
fine  ;  a  fine  depressa  ;  with  ovata  grandiflora,  very 
fine  ;  perspicua  nana,  a  pretty  bush  ;  vestita  coccinea, 
fine  ;  and  good  plants  of  ventricosa  superba,  ventricosa 
alba,  and  tricolor  elegans.  In  the  Nurserymens'  Class 
the  best  collection  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn, 
of  Clapham.     The  most  conspicuous  plant  was  a  noble 


specimen  of  Cavendishii,  shown  in  the  woodcut,  4  feet 
in  height,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  beautifully 
furnished  with  its  yellow  blossoms.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  fine  plants  of  ventricosa  breviflora,  ven- 
tricosa tricolor,  good ;  Savileana,  pretty  ;  Halieacaba, 
with  pale-green  flowers,  very  pretty  ;  jasminifiora  alba, 
eximia,  and  tricolor  breviflora. — A  third  collection  of 
20  Heaths  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of 
Tooting.  It  contained  Coventryana,  small,  but  very 
pretty  ;  tricolor  elegans,  fine  ;  tricolor  elegans  superba, 
very  beautiful ;  metulseflora,  very  neat ;  ventricosa  glo- 
bosa,  and  ventricosa  superba;  Humeana,  depressa,  daph- 
nseflora,  and  several  others. — In  the  collections  of  12 
Heaths  Mr.  Green  showed  propendens,  lai-ge  ;  tricolor, 
good  ;  ventricosa  alba,  a  pretty  bush ;  with  Cavendishii, 
a  good  plant ;  and  a  large  plant  of  Beaumontia. — Mr. 
Barnes  was  also  a  contributor  in  the  same  class.  His 
collection  contained  gemmifera,  a  fine  dwarf  plant ; 
tricolor,  very  fine  ;  with  tricolor  major,  and  tricolor 
coronata,  a  superb  variety.  He  had  also  a  large  plant 
of  Westphalingia,  impulsa,  very  elegant ;  with  mundula, 
dilecta,  densa,  and  Cavendishii,  thinly  bloomed. — Mr. 
Taylor  also  exhibited  in  this  class,  among  which  we  no- 
ticed viridiflora,  \nth  its  green  flowers,  very  fine;  tricolor 
nova,  very  pretty ;  tricolor  Leeana,  Humeana,  with  Solan- 
droides,  ovata,  and  several  varieties  of  ventricosa. — 
Collections  in  the  NurserjTnen's  Class  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Frazer  ;  the  former  group 
contained  a  most  magnificent  Cavendishii,  densely 
covered  with  bloom,  but  badly  coloured  ;  cupressina, 
equally  fine  ;  tricolor,  a  superlative  specimen  ;  metulse- 
flora, very  pretty ;  densa,  neat  ;  vestita  rosea,  and  alba, 
fine  plants ;  with  Albert!  rosea  ;  metula-flora  ;  Hah- 
cacaba;  and  ventricosa  breviflora,  and  globosa.  These 
plants  were  potted  on  the  system  practised  with  success 
in  Devonshire,  but  which  will  not  answer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loudon  ;  elevating  the  collar  of  the  plant 
considerably  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. — In  Mr.  Frazer|s 
collections  of  1 2  we  noticed  a  fine  daphnoides  ;  tri- 
color dumosa,  good  ;  tricolor,  fine  ;  Westphalingia, 
pretty;  with  ventricosa  tricolor,  superba,  and  tenui- 
flora  i  and  good  plants  of  Bergiana  and  spuria. — In  the 
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groups  of  6  Heaths  some  excellent  specimens  were  con- 
tributed by  Jlr.  Jlay,  who  had  spleudens  admirably 
bloomed  and  coloured  ;  JIassoni,  a  fine  plant,  in  beau- 
-  tiiul  bloom  ;  elegans,  very  beautiful  ;  with  ventricosa 

alba,  odore  Rosae,  and  a  fine  tricolor Mr.  Bruce  also 

contributed  Cavendishii,  in  fine  bloom ;  tricolor,  very 
pretty;  Bergiana,  neat ;  vestitacoccinea,  well  coloured; 
witheximia  and  ventricosa  superba, — Mr.  Jack  sent 
gnaphaloides,  a  singular  kind,  appearing  as  covered  with 
cobwebs ;  tricolor  ;  Westphalingia,  with  ventricosa 
globosa  and  camea. — A  beautiful  group  was  also  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Dawson,  nurseryman,  of  Brixton-hill, 
■which  contained  a  fine  Massoni ;  prsegnans  minor,  very 
pretty;  campanulata,  good;  with  odore  Rosse,  and  a  neat 
tricolor. — Jlr,  Epps  also  contributed  ventricosa  brevi- 
flora,  coccinea  minor,  rosea,  superba,  and  perspicua 
nana  ;  these  plants  were  compact  and  well  grown — 
^Tvlr.  Glendinuing  sent  suaveolens,  well  coloured;  Caven- 
dishii, vestita  rosea,  and  albicans  grandiflora. — For  a 
single  specimen  of  superior  cultivation  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Jlr.  May,  for  JIassoni,  a  magnificent 
plant ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton-hill, 
for  pulverulenta,  a  singular  pyramidal  plant,  4  ft.  in 
heisrht,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base. — Mr. 
A^'eils,  of  Walthamstow,  contributed  flammea ;  and 
Messrs.  Veitch,  a  group  of  six  small  plants  of  depressa 
multiflora,  a  free  blooming  variety  of  depressa.  and  of 
more  rigid  and  robust  habit ;  and  Mr.  Jules  Barnard 
sent  a  tolerable  plant  of  Ilumeana. 

The  collections  of  Orchids  presented  a  wonder- 
fully rich  display.  As  usual,  Mr.  ilylam,  gr.  to  S. 
Rucker,  Esq^.,  jun.,  produced  the  finest  plants,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  they  were  neatly  grouped.  In  the  centre 
sup  lorted  by  a  rail,  were  several  specimens  of  the  dark 
variety  of  Stanliopea  tigrina,  one  with  I4fineflo\yers 
upon  it ;  and  at  each  end  were  fine  plants  of  Aerides 
odnratum  and  A.  odoratum  majus,  one  with  24  spikes 
of  its  delicate  flowers  upon  it.  In  the  same  group  was 
also  a  fine  Saecolabium  guttatum,  with  nine  spikes  of 
beautiful  flowers  ;  Cycnoches  chloroehilon,  with  sin- 
gular pale  green  blossoms ;  Cirrhsea  fuscolutea,  with 
curious  pale  green  flowers  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
pot ;  Lycaste  cruenta,  very  pretty  ;  Promena;a  stapeli- 
oides,  curious ;  Cycnoches  maculatum  ;  the  rare  Jlor- 
modes  luxatum  ;  Aerides  afSue  ;  and  Paphinia  cristata. 
Mr.  M.  had,  moreover,  Cattleya  intermedia  in  a  fine 
state  ;  Galeandra  Baueri,  very  pretty  ;  with  Oncidium 
pulvinatum  and  leucochilum ;  Brassia  WrSyse ; 
OJontoglossum  grande  ;  Aerides  pulchellum  variety, 
very  pretty  ;  Dendrobium  sanguinolentum  ;  Brassia 
Lanceana  ;  the  curious  Anasetochilus  setaceus,  with  its 
singular  foliation,  and  several  other  plants. — A  second 
jollection  came  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and 
though  not  so  rich  as  the  preceding,  contained  several 
very  "fine  plants.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  may 
be  enumerated  Dendrobium  moschatum  and  cupreum, 
t^-o  very  large  plants,  but  not  quite  in  bloom  ;  Cj-mbi- 
dium  Devoniense,  very  pretty ;  Aerides  odoratum,  in 
fi:ie  health  ;  A.  afEne,  with  five  fine  spikes  of  bloom  ; 
and  the  curious  Cycnoches  chloroehilon. — Mr.  Robert- 
son had,  moreover,  fine  plants  of  Epidendrum  cinnaba- 
rinum;  Cattleya  Mossije,  variety;  Aerides  afline,  variety; 
and  Lycaste  'tyrianthina. — A  third  collection  was  pro- 
duced by  Messrs.  RolUsson,  and  contained  Stanhopea 
oculata,  with  nearly  40  flowers  upon  it ;  Cattleya  inter- 
media, very  pretty  ;  Vanda  teres,  remarkably  beautiful ; 
Sobralia  macrantha,  a  fine  bush,  not  much  in  bloom  ; 
Scuticaria  Steelii,  with  long  rush-like  leaves  and  lemon- 
coloured  flowers  spotted  with  brown,  very  curious  ; 
Aerides  afiiue  and  maculatum  ;  Huntleya  violacea  ;  with 
Catasetum  atratum  and  Cattleya  Mossias. — A  group  of  12 
small  plants  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  Cox, 
Esq.,  of  Stockwell,  among  which  were  Stanhopea  quad- 
ricornis  ;  Sobralia  macrantha ;  Cattleya  superba,  very 
pretty;  Cirrhoea viridi-purpurea,  very  curious  ;  Anguloa 
sp.,  unnamed  ;  Schomburgkia  tibicinis :  Cattleya  Har- 
risoniie  ;  Barkeria  spectabilis,  sniaU,  with  two  flowers  ; 
and  Aerides  odoratum. — Collections  of  six  plants  came 
from  the  garden  of  Sir  George  Larpent,  and  from  the 
Kursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  In  the  former 
collection  were  Vanda  Roxburghii  and  Roxburghii 
rubra,  two  neat  plants  ;  with  Brassia  Lanceana  and  On- 
cidium pictum.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  flne  plant  of  the 
best  variety  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  having  very  fine 
flowers  ;  with  Stanhopea  tigrina,  and  several  varieties 
of  Oncidium. — Of  single  specimens,  Mr.  Barnes  pro- 
duced a  plant  with  fine  flower  spikesof  Aerides  odoratum, 
and  that  very  beautiful  N.  American  plant,  Cypripedium 
spectabile.     And  of  new  plants,  Mr.  Eyles  produced  an 


spikes  of  rich  violet-purple  flowers,  aUied  to  A.  afflne. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant. 

The  collections  of  tall  Cacti,  though  not  so  nume- 
rous as  on  former  occasions,  produced  a  rich  dis- 
play.  Mr.  Green  produced  finely-bloomed  specimens 

of  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  a  dense  mass  of  flowers  ;  E. 
coecineum  majus,  and  Jenkinsonii  multiflorum,  with 
Cereus  speciosissunus,  flageUiformis,  and  concolor. — -Mi 
Falconer's  collection  was  not  less  interesting;  it  contained 
fine  specimens  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum  and  Jenkin- 
souii  "verv  fine  ;  E.  Ackermanni,  with  Cereus  specio- 
sissimus  and  Jlallisonii  roseus. — Mr.  Robertson  contri 
buted  a  third  group,  in  which  we  noticed  two  fine  plants 
of  Cereus  speciosissimus  ;  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsonii  and 
Jenkinsonii  majus  ;  with  Epiphyllum  speciosum  and 
Vandesii. 

A  collection  of  six  Achimenes  w.as  contributed  by 
Mr.  Jack,  cr.  to  G.  Loi-aine,  Esq.,  and  six  small,  but 
beautiful,  species  of  Cape  Pelargoniums  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq. 

Of  New  or  extremely  Rare  Plants,  the  finest  thing 
present  was  Gardenia  "Stanleyana,  from  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Glendinning  ;  though  having  but  one  flower  open, 
and  that  a  partly  deformed  one,  it  was  shown  to  con 
siderable  disadvantage.  Gardenia  Rothmannia,  a  rare 
plant  with  several  fine  blooms,  remarkably  fragrant, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  and  from  the  same 
nurserymen  came  a  species  of  Hoya,  with  dull  lemon 
coloured  flowers  called  H.  trinervis. — Mr.  Elliott,  gr. 
to  J.  B.  Boothly,  Esq.,  a  singular,  but  very  beautiful 
succulent  plant,  with  a  bunch  of  rich  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  called  Plumieria  acuminata. — Mr.  Jack  sent 
Dipladenia  crassmoda,  a  climbing  plant  of  considerable 
beauty  ;  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Pitcairnia  punicea,  with 
bright  crimson  flowers  ;  Mr.  Robertson,  Dipladenia 
crassinoda,  and  Messrs.  Veitch,  Morma  longiflora. 
Of  single  specimens,  of  superior  cultivation,  several 
plants. were  exhibited,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  May,  for  an  immense  plant  of  Erica  vestita  coc- 
cinea, in  splendid  bloom.  Aphelexis  humilis,  an  admir- 
able plant,  splendidly  bloomed,  came  from  Mr.  Bruce  ; 
and  Pimelea  decussata,  a  superb  specimen,  from  5Ir. 
Hill,  gr.  to  —  Davis,  Esq. — A  plant  allied  to  Hoya,  with 
bunches  of  pale  green  and  lemon-coloured  flowers,  and 
called  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  came  from  J.  B.  Cresswell, 
Esq  ,  of  New  Court,  near  Exeter.  The  plant  was  in  excel- 
lent health,  and  is  represented  by  the  figure  below. — A 


its   violet   and   rose-coloured   central   flowers  and  the 
bold  pure  white  sterile  flowers  of  the  ray. 


Aerides    allied  to  crispum  ;  and  another,  with  Io;:g 


fine  pot  of  the  lovely  Achimenes  multiflora,  profusely  co- 
vered with  its  pale  lilac  flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ayres  ; 
Chorozema  ovatum,  trained  on  an  oval  shield  trellis,  and 
prettily  bloomed,  from  Mr.  Green  ;  Lisianthus  Rus- 
seUianus  from  the  same  grower ;  Lilium  testaceum 
from  Messrs.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealing  ;  and  a  species  of 
Thysanotus  from  Mr.  Stanly.  —  Mr.  Barnes  communi- 
cated Blandfordia  grandiflora  in  fine  health,  and  a  fine 
plant  of  Clerodendrum  squamatum.  Mr.  Robertson 
sent  Echites  spleudens,  a  large  plant  with  two  flowers 
just  expanded,  but  badly  coloured  ;  and  also  Scutellaria 
spleudens  ;  Bilbergia  zebrina  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rene 
Laugelier,  of  Jersey ;  Tremandra  Hugelii,  badly 
bloomed,  by  Mr.  Green  ;  and  Ixora  grandiflora,  a  fine 
young  plant  not  quite  in  bloom,  by  Mr.  May.  There 
was,  moreover,  Dorycnium  sericum,  a  singular  plant, 
from  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Birmingham  ;  Dilhvynia  flori- 
bunda,  from  Mr.  Pool,  of  Leyton  ;  Pterodiscus  specio- 
sissunus, a  pretty  plant,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  Dipla- 
denia crassinoda,  from  J.  B.  Cresswell,  Esq.  ;  and  that 
very  rare  British  plant,  Pyrola  uniflora,  cultivated  in 
a  pot,  under  a  bell-glass,  from  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham. — A  species  of  Gasteria 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Masters,  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
Fuchsia  Hercules,  by  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  Twickenham. 
Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  a  charming  Hydrangea 
japonica,  placed  on  the  table,  from  Mr.  Donald,  of  the 
Society's  Garden,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 
This  plant,  at  first  considered  to  be  very  inferior  to  the 
common  Hydrangea,  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  much  hand- 
son-.er,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  contrast  between 


Flchsias  weie  not  numerous,  neithei  were  they,  in 
point  of  cultivation,  so  fine  as  the  collections  exhibited 
last  season.  The  great  error  is  they  are  too  much 
slicked^  and  in  some  instances  the  branches  are  drawn  to 
a  face,  as  was  the  case  with  those  sent  by  Mr.  Games,  of 
Battei-sea,  which  entirely  destroys  the  graceful  symmetry 

of  this  elegant  tribe  of  plants Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 

of  Berlchampstead,  sent  a  collection  of  small  but  neat 
specimens  ;  among  them  we  noticed  Achilles,  Venus 
Victrix,  Tricolor,  GrooehiUii  (a  beautiful  light  variety), 
Norfolk  Hero,  Mrs.  Lane,  Paragon,  and  Rogersiana. — 
lu  Mr.  Gaines's  stand  were  some  large  plants,  and  the 
best  varieties  were,  Cassandra,  Vesta,  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, Coronet,  Pearl,  E.xpansa,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Gigantea. — A  third  collection  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  gr.  to  —  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico.  The  best 
varieties  were,  Prima  Donna,  Coronet,  Eppsii,  Hope, 
Exoniensis,  Vesta,  Formosa  elegans,  and  Modesta.  Mr. 
Robertson  also  sent  a  single  specimen  of  Exoniensis. 

Collections  of  Roses  in  Pots  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt;  Mr.  Laing,  Twickenham;  i 
and  Jlr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Jlr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth.  Taken 
as  a  whole  they  were  not  so  fine  as  usual,  but  after  the 
late  scorching  weather,  the  wonder  is  that  they  were 
exhibited  at  all.  In  Mr.  Lane's  collection  we  noticed 
Bourbon  Psyche,  Tea  Antiniius,  Mirabilis,  Marie,  Abbe 
de  Lamb.alle,  General  Valle'e,  Princesse  JIarie,  Augus- 
tine Hersente,  Silene,  Malmaison,  with  H.  C.  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  Bride  of  Abydos.— Messrs.  Paul's  col- 
lection comprised  Galileos — Celestina,  and  Grain  Duke  ; 
^Iba — Sophie  de  JlarcUly  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual — An- 
tiniius, Anbernon,  Priucesse  H^lene,  and  William 
Jesse  ;  Hybrid  Chinas — Blairii  No.  2,  Chenedole,  Ma- 
delina,  and  Velours  Episcopal ;  Bourbons — Ai-mosa, 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  CeUme'ne,  Emile  Courtier,  JIadanie 
Aude,  Q,ueen,  Proserpine  ;  China — Madame  Desprez, 
Jlrs.Bosanquet ;  Thi — Bride  of  Abydos,  Caroline,Clara 
Sylvain,  Don  Carlos,  and  Madame  Roussel. — Jlr.  Laing 
produced  25  varieties,  among  which  were  several  half 
standards.  The  best  varieties  were  Mr.  Ward,  Coupe  d'A- 
mour,  Blaii-ii,  Celestine,  Aurora,  and  Belle  de  Segur. — 
In  Mr.  Dobson's  collection  the  best  varieties  were 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  Fulgorie,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Aime'e 
Vibert,  Velours  Episcopal,  JIadame  Lafiay,  Belle  Marie, 
Blanchefleur,  and  Fabvier.  Mr.  Dobson  also  sent  a 
single  specimen  of  Blanchefleur. — Collections  of  Cut 
Roses  were  very  numerous,  and  some  splendid  flowers 
were  produced ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  day, 
they  soon  became  withered. — In  the  collections  of  50 
varieties,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Laing,  of 
Twickenham.  His  collection  contained  Hybrid 
China — George  IV.,  Pompon  Bicolor,  La  JIajestueuse, 
Belle  Marie,  Triomphe  de  Laqueue,  Las  Casas,  Bren- 
nus.  Belle  de  Rosney,  Coupe  d' Amour,  and  General 
Allard  ;  Gallicas — Oetavie  Coquerelle,  Reine  des  Fran- 
cais,  Bonaparte,  Aurelie  Lamare,  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide ;  Provence — Cristata,  and  La  Fiancee  ;  Damask 
— Densiflore,  and  Belle  d'Auteuil ;  Hybrid  Perpetual 
— Coquette  de  Jlontmorency,  and  JIadame  de  Laffay  ; 
Perpetual — Princesse  He'lene,  and  Preval ;  Belyio — 
Felicite  Parmentier,  and  Princesse  Lamballe. — Jlessrs. 
Cobbett,  of  Woking,  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  among 
which  we  noticed,  i/^irid— Fimbriata,  Brown's  Su- 
perb, Miralba,  Great  Western,  Brennus,  Bland, 
Comtesse  de  Lacepede,  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Alice  Peel, 
Charles  Louis,  General  Christiana,  and  Fiilgens  ;  Pro- 
vence— Noir,  or  Royal,  and  Unique ;  Perpetual — 
Robin  Hood,  Madame  Laffay,  Bernard,  and  Rose  da, 
Roi,  striped  ;  Damask — Madame  Hardy,  Painted  Lady, 
and  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles. — Jlessrs.  Paul  and  Sons  also 
contributed  50  kinds,  comprising  Yellow  Briars — Har- 
risonii,  and  Persian  Yellow  ;  Hybrid  Chinas — Belle 
JIarie,  Blairii  No.  2  ;  Brennus,  Carre  de  Boisdeloup. 
Colonel  Combes,  Coupe  d' Amour,  Devigne,  Eynard 
Fimbriata,  George  IV.,  General  Kleber,  Henri  Barbet, 
JIadeline,  La  Grandeur,  Madame  Plantier,  JIalton. 
Lady  Fitzharris,  Petit  Pierre,  Princesse  Augusta,  and 
Volnay ;  Jlba — FeUcite,  Perpetual,  and  La  Lamballe  : 
Damask — Densiflore,  and  La  Noyeuse  ;  Gallicas — 
Aspasie,  Belle  Rosine,  Duchesse  d'  Angoulfime  ! 
Duchesse  d'  Orleans,  Fanny  Bias,  Latone,  Leon  laj 
DLx,     Malesherbes,    Oetavie,     and     William_  IV.J! 
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Hybrid  rerpcluuls — Auberiion,  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  \Vm. 
Jesse  ;  Bourbon — Arniosa  and  Queen ;  Indica  or 
China,  Cramoise  superieure  ;  Madame  Breon,  and 
Reine  de  Lombardie.  A  fourth  collection  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Piltdown,  which  con- 
tained some  remarkably  fine  Howers;  but  owing  to  some 
error  in  putting  the  Howers  up,  they  were  disqualified, 
and  therefore  lost  the  prize.  Among  them  we  noticed 
Noisette  Lamarque  Superb,  a  very  beautiful  Rose,  and 
yellow;  Iliibrid  CAinas— Charles  Louis,  Marshal  Soult, 
Fulgens,  Las  Casas,  Brilliant,  Athalie,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Celestial,  Ancelin,  Coutard  aud  Carauset  carnea; 
Tea — Leda,  Belle  AUemaude,  Odorata,  Delphine  Gau- 
det,  De  Valmage,  Taglioni,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Nitida, 
and  Original  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual — Fulgore,  Princess 
Hdlene,  Madame  Laffiiy,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Prince 
Albert ;  Bourboii — Madame  Newman,  Acidalie,  Belle 
Helene,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  Persian  Yel- 
low, Tuscany,  and  several  others Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 

bridgewortli,  also  showed  a  collection  in  this  class,  con- 
taining most  of  the  new  aud  most  esteemed  varieties. — 
In  the  Amateur's  Class  of  SO  varieties,  collections  were 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bulleudge,  of  Milton-hill,  Abingdon; 
Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
gr.  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.  ;  but  as  they  did  not  contain  any 
varieties  which  have  not  been  enumerated,  we  need  not 
repeat  them. — In  the  collections  of  25  varieties,  a  very 
beautiful  collection  was  sent  by  Mr.  Francis,  nursery- 
man, of  Hertford.  Among  these  were  Giillica — Bona- 
parte and  The  Agene;  Hybrid  Provins — Blanchefleur 
La  Vestale,  aud  Adele  de  Lionanges.  Hybrid  thina — 
Brennus,  Blairii  No.  2,  Belle  Parabere,  Belle  JIarie, 
Charles  Louis,  Duchesse  de  Montebello,  Fimbriata, 
General  Kleber,  La  Grandeur,  and  Triomphe  de  La- 
queue  ;  Hybrid  Bourbon  —  Great  Western,  Las 
Casas,  President  Mole ;  Alba — Princesse  de  Lamballe. 
Perpetual — Bernard  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual — Due  d'Au- 
male.  Lady  Fordwich,  and  Madame  LafTay.  Collections 
in  this  class  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Wemyss,  gr.  to  J.  A. 
Slatei',  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller. — 
Moss  Roses,  in  collections  of  12,  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Paul,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mi\  Rivers,  and  Messrs.  Cobbett. 
— Messrs.  Paul's  collection  comprised — A  feuilles 
d'Agathe,  Alice  Le  Roy,  Angelique  Quetier,  Cristata, 
De  Meaux  du  Luxembourg,  Eclataute,  Louis  Colet, 
Oscar  Foulard,  Pourpre  de  Laff'ay,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Unique  de  Provence.  The  other  collections  were  nearly 
the  same. 

■  Among  Miscellaneous  Subjects  were  a  box  of  Ghent 
Azaleas,  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son. 

The  Pelakgoniums  formed  an  important  feature  in 
the  exhibition,  and  on  no  former  occasion  have  we  seen 
so  splendid  a  display  of  this  elegant  flower  ;  excellence 
of  cultivation,  with  a  profuse  display  of  bloom  we  have 
noticed  on  former  occasions,  but  the  superiority  of  the 
flowers  brought  to  the  present  exhibition  showed  the 
important  improvements  that  have  been  made  of  late 
in  this  beautiful  class  of  flowers.  Class  A,  established 
expressly  to  bring  before  the  public  the  new  flowers  an- 
nually produced,  has  never  been  so  well  supplied,  nor 
,  the  intentions  for  which  it  was  instituted  so  well  re- 
sponded to  by  the  exhibitors;  and  we  should  deem  it  an 
act  of  injustice  not  to  point  attention  to  the  varieties 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
whose  collection  contained  12  specimens,  selected  from 
the  seedlings  raised  at  Worton  Cottage  in  1844  ;  they 
■were  finely  grown,  many  of  them  displayed  novelty  in 
character,  combined  with  fine  qualities  in  form,  sub- 
stance, and  colour. — Messrs.  Staines'  and  Cocks'  collec- 
tions were  also  enriched  with  many  new  varieties,  and  we 
trust  that  the  desirable  object  contemplated  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  class  being  now  felt  and  understood,  it 
will  continue  to  be  supplied  with  the  new  and  fine  sorts 
annually  produced  by  the  spirited  growers  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  a  larger  display  of  flowers  at  this  than 
at  the  former  meeting,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  iron 
tent,;iu  addition  to' that  appropriated  solely  to  the  exhibition 
of  Pelargoniums,  had  to  be  taken  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  collections  of  ]  2  new  varieties  in  pots  of  24  to 
the  cast,  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck.  This  collection,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  was  composed  of  seedlings  raised  in  1844, 
and  comprised  the  following  sorts : — Rosy  Circle,  Mustee, 
Arabella,  Desdemona,  Zenobia,  Aurora,  Isabella,  Fa- 
vorite, Mark  Antony,  Belloua,  Hero,  aud  Sunset. — 
The  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  received  by  Mr.  Cock,  for 
Magog,  Hector,  Cora,  Emma,  Cyrus  superb,  Queen 
Philippa,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Pulchellum,  Sarah,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Shepherdess,  and  Vixen  ;  and  the  Large  Silver 
•was  awarded  to  Mr.  Staines  for  Staines'  Cedric,  Sir  W. 
Scott,  Superbum,  Staines'  Adonis,  Witch,  Sunrise,  Staines' 
Andromache,  Fair  Maid  of  Ley  ton,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Emperor 
Nicholas,  Staines'  Merry  Monarch,  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. In  this  class,  the  only  nurseryman  who  exhibited 
was  Mr.  Gaines,  whose  collection  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :  Don  Juan,  Rose  of  Arragon,  Princess 
Alice,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ackbar,  Princeps,  White  Surrey, 
Pirate,  Fire  King,  Oberon,  Mogul,  Lord  J.  Russell.— 
For  Pelargoniums,  in  12  varieties,  in  pots  of  24  to  the 
cast,  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Staines,  for  Enchantress,  Erectum,  Alice  Gray,  Nestor, 
Lady  Sale,  Achilles,  Roulette,  Madeline,  Sunbeam, 
Hebe,  Superbum,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall  ;'the  Silver  Gilt 
to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  whose  collection 
contained— Matilda  (a  superb  specimen),  Duke'of  Corn- 
wall, Lucy,  Zenobia,  Favourite,  Conflagration,  Pul- 
chellum, Bella,  Arabella,  Rosy  Circle,  Constellation, 
and  Amazon  ;  and  the  Large  Silver  was  received  by 
Mr.  Cock,  whose  flowers  were  :  Pre-eminent,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,   Mulberry,   Milo,    Queen   Philippa,   Rosetta 


Superb,  Wizard,  Black  Dwarf,  Tristram  Shandy, 
Shepherdess,  Nameless,  and  Constellation. — Mr.  Gaines, 
in  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt 
Medal  for  Floridum,  Gaines's  Lady  Sale,  Hermione, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Albina,  Albert  Prince  of  Wales, 
Witch,  Sylph,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Coquette,  Made- 
line, Cossack. — Pelargoniums  in  6  varieties  in  8-sized 
pots^were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bromley,  who  received  the 
Silver  Kniglitian  for  Juba,  Sylph,  Annette,  Ophelia, 
Lellia  Jones,  and  Grand  Duke.  Mr.  Gaines  was  awarded 
the  Largo  Silver  in  this  class  for  Mrs.  Stirling,  Matilda, 
Sylph,  Erectum,  Kinghoriiii,  and  Lady  J.  Douglas. 

The  Calceolarias  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  antici- 
pated, nor  do  we  find  the  new  and  splendid  varieties 
that  have  been  raised  forming  part  of  the  collections  ex- 
hibited. The  Large  Silver  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stanlj, 
for  Fortune-teller,  British  Queen,  Othel  lo,  K  ing  of  Surrey, 
Sylph,andEmperor  of  Russia  ;  and  among  Nurserymen 
Mr.  Gaines  received  the  Large  Silver,  for  a  neat  and 
well-grown  collection,  containing.  Flash,  Lady  Ann 
Chartres,  Prince  of  Wales,  Beauty  of  Vellore,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  Tigrida  ;  there  was  another  collection,  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  a  long  journey.  The  Pinks  were 
not  so  good  as  usual ;  they  were  small,  and  did  not  dis- 
play the  beauty  usually  seen  in  stands  of  this  flower. — 
Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury,  received  the  Silver  Knightian 
for  his  collection,  and  the  Silver  Banksian  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon,  for  Mellona,  Neville's  Earl 
of  Stanhope,  Wilson's  Jack,  Gem,  Henbrey's  Beauty, 
Prince  Albert,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Diamond,  Coronation, 
Marshall's  Defiance,  and  13  seedlings. 

Two  collections  of  Ranunculuses  were  exhibited  by 
Amateurs,  and  Mr.  Betteridge,  of  Abingdon,  received 
the  first  prize,  Silver  Knightian,  for  Rival,  Hippolita, 
Melange  des  Beaute's,  Beauty  Brenda,  Ponceau  pour- 
pre, Nomias,  Queen  Mab,  Cedo  Nulli,  La  Blanchisseuse, 
Oidet  d'Anvers. — The  Silver  Banksian  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Starr  Airzee,  whose  flowei-s  consisted  of  Tyso's 
Edgar,  Aust's  Mirabelle,  Dr.  Franklin,  Kilgom's 
Lucia,  Emperor,  Lightbody's  Emancipator,  Tyso's 
Felix  and  Attracfor,  Aust's  Milo,  Lightbody's  Dr. 
Gardner,  Rob  Roy,  and  Harold.  —  Mr.  Tyso 
was  the  only  florist  who  exhibited  Ranunculuses. 
He  showed  a  stand  of  very  fine  and  perfect  spe- 
cimens, and,  in  addition,  a  collection  of  100  blooms  ; 
these  were  greatly  admired  for  their  extreme  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  the  excellence  of  the  varieties.  The 
stand  of  24,  to  which  the  large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded,  contained  the  following  flowers  :  —  Apollo, 
Belle  Agreeable,  Financier,  Burns,  Glacia,  Mirabelle, 
Niobe,  Passe  Cour  de  France,  Philocles,  Kilgom's 
Princess  Royal,  Queen  Victoria,  Alexis,  Arbitrator, 
Attractor,  Cathcart,  Champion,  Dilectus,  Edgar,  Glen- 
elg,  Innocent,  Vendome,  Victor,  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
The  large  collection,  containing  100  flowers  in  addition 
to  the  above  list,  had  the  following  sorts  : — Ada,  Albi- 
nus,  .Saladin,  Orlando,  Amadis,  Basilica,  Comptroller, 
Creou,  Laureate,  Jubal,  Grand  Roman,  Imbert,  Her- 
bert, Gippins,  Felix,  Flaminius,  Arbrisseau,  Bishop  Van 
Lima,  Delphinum,  Fete  Nocturne,  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Louisette,  Horatio,  Hercules,  Henrietta,  Comtesse  de 
Plaisance,  Condorcet,  Costar's  Coronation,  Melpomene, 
Nestor,  Naxara  Rosney,  Semiramis,  Oressus,  Overwin- 
naar,  Pourpre,  Roi  des  Rcnoncules,  Rosney,  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  Sophia,  Surpasse  tout,  Temeraire,  &c. 

Several  seedling  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  ;  those 
raised  in  1844  were  shown  as  specimens,  an  advantage 
seldom  before  enjoyed,  where  the  flower  could  be  seen, 
and  the  habit  and  character  of  the  plant  brought  imme- 
diately into  notice.  The  Silver  Knightian  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Beck  for  his  specimen  of  Aurora,  a  seedling 
raised  in  1844  ;  this  was  a  remarkably  rich  and  highly 
coloured  variety,  dark  upper  petals,  light  centre,  and 
lower  petal  of  a  rosy  crimson  hue.  The  Silver  Bank- 
sian was  also  awarded  to  the  same  for  his  specimen  of 
Desdemona,  a  very  attractive  flower,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  between  the  delicate  under  petals  and  the 
rich  bright  maroon  top  petals,  covered  with  colour,  ex- 
cepting a  narrow  edging  of  pink — a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  new  in  character.  Certificates  were  also  awarded 
for  Mustee,  Sunset,  and  Juno,  seedlings  of  last  season  ; 
these  were  three  desirable  flowers,  of  good  habit,  and 
quality  in  the  bloom,  also  from  Mr.  Beck.  Mr. 
M'Conack  received  a  Certificate  for  a  specimen  named 
Gulnare,  a  flower  having  light  rosy  under  petals,  white 
centre,  with  dark  top  petals.  In  seedlings  of  the 
present  year,  two  were  selected  by  the  Judges,  named 
Competitor  and  Risetta,  two  very  promising  flowers, 
from  Mr.  Beck. — There  were  several  seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias from  different  growers ;  two  named  Com- 
pacta  and  the  Pet,  flowers  of  good  form,  received 
Certificates,  the  former  from  Jlr.  Gaines,  and  the  latter 
from  Mr.  Standish.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Hampstead, 
showed  a  white  Verbena,  a  profuse  bloomer,  very  com- 
pact in  habit,  named  the  Hampstead  Lily  ;  this  received 
a  Certificate,  and  the  same  reward  was  given  to  Mr. 
Henbrey,  of  Croydon,  for  a  seedling  laced  Pink  named 
Beauty.  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roe- 
hampton,  received  the  silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
finely  grown  specimen  of  the  Pelargonium  named  Priory 
Queen ;  it  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  must  have 
measured  4  feet  in  diameter. 

Of  Fruit  the  display  was  not  so  extensive  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  some  most  wonderful  produc- 
tions were  present.  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  fruit  ex- 
hibition was  some  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  the 
garden  of  the  Marquess  of  Exetei-,  at  Burleigh,  Rutland- 
shire, sent  by  that  nobleman's  gardener,  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh. To  call  them  large  is  not  to  describe  them  ;  as 
some  of  the  Peaches  must  have  been  a  foot  in  cu'cum- 


ference,  while  the  Nectarines  were  as  large  as  forced 
Peaches  generally  are.  They  were  also  admirably 
coloured,  and  perfectly  ripened  ;  for  these  the  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  was  awarded. — Peaches  were  also  sent  by 
Mr.  Dods ;  Grosse  Mignonue  Peaches,  and  Violet 
Hative  Nectarines  by  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  fine  Peaches 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to  P.  Grillion,  Esq.,  East  Acton. — 
In  the  collections  of  Fruit,  the  first  prize  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  who  pro- 
duced four  splendid  Providence  Pines,  fine  Melons, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  good,  British  Queen 
Strawberries,  and  some  magnificent  Black  Hamburgh 
and  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. — A  second 
collection  was  sent  by  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  and  contained  Providence  and  Moscow 
Queen  Pines,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  the  latter  beautifully  ripened.  Royal  George 
and  Grosse  Mignonue  Peaches,  six  dishes  of  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines,  with  Beechwood,  Succade,  and  Hy- 
brid Green  Fleshed  Melons, 

Of  Grapes  there  was  some  very  remarkable  produc- 
tions. Three  bunches  sent  by  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  Apley  Park,  Bridgenorth,  were  most 
wonderful,  being  large  bunches,  lai'ge  berries,  perfectly 
ripened,  and  as  black  as  a  coal. — Scarcely  less  excellent 
was  a  box  of  Black  Hamburgh,  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  gr. 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim  ;  they  were 
most  admirably  finished,  and  had  a  bloom  as  fresh 
as  if  they  were  growing  on  the  Vines. — Very  fine  Black 
Hamburghs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Dodemtade  ;  and  excellent 
specimens  of  the  same  variety  by  Jlr.  Davey,  gr.  to  A. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Colney  Hatch  ;  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Colonel 
Challoner,  sent  some  beautifully  ripened  Stillward's 
Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  and  good  Sweet- 
water, and  Black  Hamburghs,  came  from  Mr. 
Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  These 
Grapes  were  packed  on  a  new  system,  the  main  stalk 
being  made  fast  to  strong  iron  pins,  which  are  again 
made  secui-e  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  bunches  rest 
on  a  little  cotton  wool,  and  thus  packed  they  will  travel 
any  reasonable  distance  with  fair  play,  without  any  risk 
of  being  injured,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  fruit,  the 
bloom,  is  preserved  uninjured.  Some  well  ripened 
Muscats  and  Black  Hamburghs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Davis, 
gr.  to  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Woodhall,  and  fine  ones  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Barnet.  Mr.  Umpleby,  gr. 
to  H.  Benyon,  Esq.,  sent  some  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burghs, as  did  also  Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  Capt.  Hart  ; 
Black  Hamburghs,  badly  coloured,  came  from  Mr. 
Smith,  gr.  to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq.  ;  Sweetwater,  from  T. 
Ashby,  Esq.  ;  Muscats,  from  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  R. 
Gunter,  Esq.  ;  Cannon  Hall  Muscats  and  Black  Ham- 
burghs, from  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thorn,  Esq.  ;  and 
very  good  Hamburghs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
South  Lambeth,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton. 

Of  Pines,  a  small,  but  very  nicely  grown  specimen  of 
the  Queen  was  produced  by  Mr.  Toy ;  a  similar  one  by 
Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Col.  Wyndhara,  at  Petworth  ;  a  fine 
Providence  by  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Pack,  Esq.  ; 
eight  Queens,  pretty,  but  not  well  swelled,  by  Mr.  Baggs, 
gr.  to  —  Schneider,  Esq.,  of  Southgate  ;  some  pretty 
Providence,  by  Mr.  Parsons ;  two  pretty  Queens,  by 
Mr.  Hamp  ;  Ripley  Queen,  by  Mr.  Carniichael,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  Petworth ;  and  a  small  Black  Jamaica, 
by  Mr.  Bland,  gr.  to  V,  Morris,  Esq.,  of  the  Retreat, 
Battersea. 

Melons  were  not  large,  but  some  very  pretty 
fruit  were  contributed  ;  Mr.  M'Ewen  sent  the  BeeclL- 
wood  and  Benares  ;  Mr.  Dodemeade,  fine  fruit  of 
the  Hybrid  Cabul ;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Young's  Green 
Flesh  ;  Cabul  Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Davey  ;  Green 
Flesh  by  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  S.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  and  a 
variety  called  the  Early  Occupation  Melon  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Among  Miscellaneous  Fruit  were  some  fine  Figs 
from  Mr.  Foggo,  gi-.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  ; 
Morello  Cherries,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Ewing,  gr.  to  0. 
F.  Meyrick,  Esq.  May  Duke  Cherries,  from  Mr.  Leslie; 
three  kinds  of  Strawberries,  viz.,  Princess  Alice  Maud, 
Brewer's  Superb,  and  Keen's  Seedling,  from  Mr. 
Halley,  nurseryman,  of  Blackheath.  Oranges  and 
Citrons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Kay,  gr.  to  A,  Colvin,  Esq., 
of  Norwood.  Some  Cucumbers  by  Mr.  Smith ;  fruit 
of  the  Opuntia  vulgaris  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Sheffield  ;  and  seed-pods  of  the  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  from  Mr.  Gowan's  gardener. 

We  observed,  attached  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a  large 
tent,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Wheat  in  ear,  stated  to  be 
the  average  produce  of  a  single  grain  of  Chidham 
Wheat  taken  from  a  piece  planted  in  October,  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  1  foot  row  from  row.  The  straw 
was  four  feet  long,  and  33  stems  proceeded  from  one 
root.     We  could  not  learn  from  whom  it  was  received. 


ROYAL  SOUTH   LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
June  25. — The  second  meeting  for  the  season  took 
place  on  Wednesday  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
want  of  space,  however,    prevents   us  from  giving   a 
report  of  it  before  next  week. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
May  8. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Dr.  Seller,  V.P.,  in 
the  chair.  A  collection  of  British  specimens  was  an- 
nounced from  the  London  Botanical  Society  ;  and  fresh 
specimens  of  a  Primula,  regarded  as  the  P.  elatior  of 
Jacquin,  from  Dr.  Dewar,  Dunfermline,  were  placed  on 
the  table.  The  following  papers  were  read  : — 1.  Ou 
some  species  of  Cuscuta.  By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  Cambridge.  2.  On  the  genus  Diodium 
(Breb.)     By  J.  Ralfs,  M.R.C.S.,  Penzance. 
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June  1 2 The  President  in  the  chaii-.   Mr.  T.  M'Nab, 

Edinburgh,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Society.  The 
following  communications  were  read  : — 1.  List  of  the 
rarer  Lichens  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswestry 
and  Ludlow,  with  occasional  observations,  by  the  Rev, 
T.  Salwey.  This  list  will  shortly  appear  in  the  "Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History."  2.  Dr.  Seller  read 
part  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Observations  on  some  Plants 
obtained  from  the  shores  of  Davis'  Straits."  With  these 
plants  Dr.  Seller  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  a 
student  of  medicine,  who,  last  summer,  had  been 
medical  officer  in  a  whaler.  There  are  about  25  species 
in  all,  and  some  of  thera  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  botanist.  Among  them  are  Coehlearias,  a  Draba,  a 
Lychnis  and  some  other  Caryophyllacefe,  Potentillas, 
Epilobiums,  Saxifrages,  an  Arnica,  a  Ledum,  a  Pyrola, 
a  Pedieularis,  a  Statice,  a  Polygonum,  Empetrum,  some 
Salices  and  Eriophorums.  All  of  them  were  gathered 
within  or  close  upon  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  shores  of 
Davis'  Straits,  adjacent  to  the  usual  course  of  whale 
iishing  vessels,  and  such  collections  might  often  be  ob- 
tained by  holding  out  a  slight  inducement  to  some  of  the 
many  young  men  who  go  out  annually  in  the  same  capacity 
with  Mr.  Sutherland.  The  advantage  of  encouraging  such 
collections  in  arctic  latitudes  wouldbe  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  variations  to  which  certain  spe- 
cies are  liable  under  different  circumstances  of  soil,  situ.v 
tion,  and  climate.  Without  such  a  knowledge,  the  defini- 
tions of  these  species  are  likely  to  continue  local  instead  of 
being  rendered  universal,  that  is,  applicable  to  certain 
localities  only,  and  such  as  renders  it  difSeult  and  often 
impossible  to  recognise  them  in  new  situations  without 
Other  assistance,  while  the  want  of  the  same  knowledge 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
species.  Sir  William  Hooker  had  some  excellent  obser- 
vations on  the  extreme  variations  which  some  species, 
kno^m  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  undergo  in  the 
arctic  regions,  and  Walilenberg  had  spoken  strongly  of 
the  errors  introduced  when  the  study  of  a  species  is 
confined  to  one  locality  or  latitude.  Some  of  the  plants 
in  this  small  collection  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  justness  of  their  sentiments.  These  variations  must 
take  place  in  obedience  to  fixed  general  laws.  If  these 
laws  were  discoverable,  it  must  be  by  the  multiplication 
of  facts,  such  as  were  presented  in  some  of  the  species 
now  exhibited.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  definitions  of 
some  species  were  nearly  useless  under  a  change  in  the 
natural  circumstaTices  of  their  growth,  the  only  course 
left  was  to  adopt  prolix  description  when  varieties  are 
met  with  of  species  known  to  undergo  much  alteration. 
And  this  Dr.  Seller  made  his  apology  to  the  Society  for 
giving  some  particulars  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  a  few 
of  the  species  now  before  them.  He  then  proceeded  to 
offer  some  particular  observations  on  the  specimens  e.x- 
hibited  of  Cochlearia  anglica,  Cochlearia  fenestrata, 
Draba  hirta,  and  Epilobium  latifolium,  in  comparison 
with  the  accounts  given  of  these  species  by  different 
authorities.  His  observations  of  the  same  kind  on  some 
of  the  other  species  were  defen-ed  till  next  meeting.  3. 
On  Datura  tatala,  as  a  specific  for  relief  of  asthma,  by- 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  of  Biel.  In  this  communication 
(which  is  an  extract  from  a  letter),  the  Datura  tatula  is 
described  as  most  efficacious  in  relieving  asthmatical 
complaints,  while  the  D.  Stramonium,  the  species  com- 
monly used,  was  found  quite  inert  by  the  writer.  The 
following  directions  regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
plant  may  be  deemed  useful  : — "  The  proper  time  for 
taking  up  the  roots  is  towards  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  seed  pods  are  ripe;  the  plants  should  be  drawn  from 
the  ground,  and  the  roots  cut  oft',  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  stalk.  They  should  then  be  freed  from  soil,  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  When  required  for  use,  the  root 
should  be  torn  into  small  shreds,  and  put  into  a  clean 
tobacco-pipe."  "  The  smoke  causes  no  nausea,  so  that 
the  most  delicate  lady  may  use  it." 


Country  Shows. 

Bury  Floral  and  Horticullural  Society,  May  28. — 
This  was  the  first  Meeting  for  this  year.  The  Tulips 
were  remarkably  fine.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follow  : — Feathered  Bizarres  :  1,  R.  Dixon,  Esq,,  for 
Royal  Sovereign  ;  2,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  for  Surpass  Cata- 
falque ;  3,  Mr.  Slater,  for  Mansola  ;  4,  Mr.  Lodge,  for 
Trafalgar.  Flamed  Bizarres:  l,Mr.  Holland,  for  Sanzoe  ; 
2,  Mr.  Hardraan ;  3,  J.  Etches,  Esq.,  for  Unknown  ; 
4,  Mr.  Slater,  for  Rufus.  Feathered  Byblomens  :  1, 
Mr.  Dixon,  for  Surpassaut  ;  2,  J.  Etches,  Esq.,  for 
Bienfaite  ;  3,  Mr.  Dixon,  for  Baguette  ;  4,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, for  Buckley's  Beauty.  Flamed  Bytdomens  :  1, 
Mr.  Slater,  for  Professor  ;  2,  Mr.  Heushaw,  for  Sable 
Rex;  3,  Mr.  Hardraan,  for  Violet  Winner;  4,  Mr. 
Dixon,  for  Louis  XVI.  Feathered  Roses  :  l,Mr.  Smith. 
for  Lady  Crewe  ;  2,  Mr.  Dixon,  for  Compte  des  Ver- 
gennes;  3,  Mr.  Slater,  for  La  Belle  Nanette ;  4,  Mr. 
Hardman,  for  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Flamed  Roses  : 
1,  Colonel  Lee,  for  Unique  ;  2,  Mr.  Slater,  for  La 
Vandyken  ;  3,  Mr.  Hardman,  for  Thalisterees  ;  4,  Mr. 
Dixon,  for  Lord  Hill.  Bizarre  Breeders  :  1,  Mr.  Sla- 
ter, for  Catafalque.  Bi//,lomen  Breeders  :  1,  Mr.  Slater, 
for  Seedling.  Rose  Breeders  :  I  and  2,  Mr.  Slater,  for 
Seedlings  ;  3,  Mr.  Dixen,  for  Queen  Eleanor.  Yellow 
Self:  .\Ir.  Smith,  for  Min  d'Or.  White  Self:  Mr. 
Smith,  for  Flag,  Stive  Plants  :  1,  Miss  Grundy,  for 
Cactus  splendens.  Greenhouse  Pltmts  :  1,  J.  Haslam 
Esq.,forTropceolum  tricolorum.  Ericas:  1,J.  Haslam, 
Esq.,  for  E.  odorata.  Pelaryoniums  :  Mr.  Haslam,  for 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  Calceolarias  :  J.  W.  Swannick 
Esq.,  for  Standishii.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  : 
Miss  Grundy,  for  Cypripedium  Calceolus.  Hardy 
Shrubs  :    Mr.    Haslam,   for    Rhododendron   Russell:. 


anum.  Stove  Plants,  Nurserymen  :  1,  Mr.  Lodge,  for 
Gesnera  Douglasi.  Pelargoniums  :  Mr.  Lodge,  for 
Vanguard.      Calceolarias  :  Mr.  Lodge,  for  Standishii. 

Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  May  15.— The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  more  remarkable  plants  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion. — The  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded 
to  F.  Passingham,  Esq.,  for  a  remarkable  plant  of 
Gloxinia  Cartonii.  J.  P.  Major,  Esq.,  received  a  first 
prize  for  Gesnera  tubiflora,  Vinca  alba,  Achiraenes 
grandiflora,  and  Columnea  Schiedeana.  Mr.  Passing- 
ham  was  voted  a  second  prize  for  Achimenes  grandi- 
flora, A.  longiflora,  Pentas  carnea,  Cyrtoceras  reflexum, 
Gloxinia  magniflora,  and  G.  maxima.  The  third  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Simmons,  with  Columnea  Schiedeana, 
Euphorbia  splendens,  Ruellia  formosa,  and  Gesnera 
Douglasi.  —  Of  Orchidacese,  Mr.  Major  contributed 
Oncidium  luridum,  Dendrobium  fimbriatum.  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Brassia  maculata,  Cymbidium  aloifolium, 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  Dendrobium  pulchellum,  Saccolabium 
guttatum,  Gongora  atropurpurea,  and  Epidendrum 
cochleatum  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  sent  Oncidium  altissi- 
mum,  0.  carthaginense,  Cyrtopodium  Andersouii,  Epi- 
dendrum cochleatum,  and  Cattleya  Forbesii. — Of  single 
specimens,  Mr.  Major  sent  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  Mr. 
Fox,  Oncidium  carthaginense.  Mr.  Passingham  sent 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Azalea  indica  alba,  Chorozema  va- 
rium  elegans,  Statice  psendo  armeria,  Erica  cylindrica. 
—From  the  garden  of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.,  were 
Pimelea  deeussata,  Chorozema  varium,  Polygala  latifolia, 
and  Candollea  tetrandra. — Of  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Major 
sent  Priory  King,  Enchantress,  Acme  of  Perfection, 
Incomparable,  Anna,  and  Bridesmaid  Mrs.  Sampson 
sent  Diana,  Q,ueen  of  the  West,  Prince  of  A^'aterloo. 
From  W.  Daubuz,  Esq.,  were  Model  of  Perfection,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Pride  of  Penair,  Alice  Grey,  Enchantress, 
Le  Grand  ;  best  specimen.  Priory  King.  Jlr.  Major. 
Of  Cinerarias,  Mr.  Daubuz  sent  Princess  Alice,  Regina 
Victoria,  Splendissima,  Rival  King,  Azurea,  and 
Triumph.  Mr.  Fox  coutributed  Enchantress,  Imperial 
Blue,  Splendens,  Coronet,  Prince  Albert,  Royal  purple. 
Of  Calceolarias,  Jlr.  Daubuz  sent  Gem,  Jlagnificent, 
Grand  Monarch,  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Queen  of  the 
West,  Admirable.  Of  Roses,  from  Mr.  Fox,  were 
Caroline,  Anna  Maria,  High  Clerc  seedling.  Some 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  produced,  for  which 
several  prizes  were  awarded. 

Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  May  27.  —  This 
was  the  second  Meeting  for  this  year,  at  which  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Fine  specimens 
of  Mushrooms  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prestoe.  The 
following  are  the  principal  awards  : — Oncidium  crispum, 
B  S  m.  Miss  Gamier  ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  B  S  m,  J. 
Fleming,  Esq. ;  Pimelea  spectabilis,  G  S  m,  Rev.  G.  C. 
Rashleigh  ;  Stove  Plants,  in  collections,  B  S  m.  Rev. 
F.  Beadon  ;  Greenhouse  Plants,  ditto,  D  S  m.  Rev.  G. 
C.  Rashleigh  ;  Pelargoniums,  B  S  m,  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
ville  ;  Roses,  G  R  B  m.  Rev.  F.  Beaden  ;  Cacti,  G 
R  B  m,  R.  Wright,  Esq.  ;  Pine  Apples,  D  S  m,  H.  Hol- 
loway,  Esq. ;  Sti-awberries,  G  S  m,  R.  Wright,  Esq. 


HebtEtos. 

Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany, 
iCominued  from  p.  .S67.) 

Pl.  2S02.—SaxifToga  elegans  (Mack.)  This  little- 
known  kind  of  London  PriS»  was  detected  many  years 
since  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay, 
by  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  cultivated  in  the  Col- 
lege Botanical  Garden,  at  Dublin.  From  the  close 
and  regular  rose-like  form  which  its  leaves  assume  in  a 
garden,  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  edgings,  and  has  a 
very  elegant  appearance — far  more  so  than  the  S.  um- 
brosa,  or  common  London  Pride.  Its  flowers  have  all 
the  beauty  of  those  produced  by  its  ally.  Described  by 
Mr.  Babington.     Bab.  Man.  llfi. 

PI.  2893. — Saxifraga  Geum  (Linn.),  was  formerly 
figured  iu  "  Euglish  Botany,"  but  is  here  again  beauti- 
fully represented,  "in  order  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  Irish  plant.  It  is  very  common  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
gardens,  especially  on  rockwork.  Described  by  Mr. 
Babington.     Hook.  Br.  Fl.  127.     Bab.  Man.  117. 

PI.  289i.—  Callithamnion  Pluma  (Ag.)  A  most 
beautiful  httle  sea-weed,  described  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley. 

PI.  2895. — Carex  irrigua  (Hoppe).  This  plant  will 
interest  our  agi'icnltnral  readers  rather  than  the  gar- 
dener. The  Sedges  are  usually  more  deserving  of  ex- 
tirpation than  encouragement,  but  in  the  plant  before 
us  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Not  that 
we  are  able  to  say  anything  of  it  from  our  own  eripe- 
rience,  but  we  have  the  very  high  authority  of  Fries, 
the  eminent  Professor  at  Upsala,  for  stating  that  in 
Sweden  tliis  plant  is  found  to  make  "  most  excellent 
hay,"  in  the  boggy  fields,  and  is  therefore  considered  as 
highly  valuable.  We  therefore  hope  that  some  owner 
of  deep  peaty  bogs  in  the  north  will  try  it  in'  this 
country.  Its  earliest  observer  in  Britain  was  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  the  miller,  of  Crowhall-mill,  near  Ridley, 
Hall,  in  Northumberland  (a  highly  deserving  and  en- 
thusiastic botanist),  who  detected  it  in  a  deep  morass 
near  his  residence,  in  considerable  abundance.  It  has 
since  been  found  near  Dumfries  and  on  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  is  probably  not  un- 
common in  similar  places.  Its  leaves  are  rather  broad 
and  flat,  soft  and  flaccid — thus  differing  considerably 
from  most  other  Carices.  The  root  is  stoloniferous,  and 
it  would  probably  soon  fully  occupy  a  spot  of  bog  Land, 
after  the  present  vegetation  h^d  been  removed.  De- 
scribed by  Mr.  Babington.     Bab  Man.  346. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Flotlleek  Nurseries,  Hamburgh. — In  the  Orchidace- 
ous house  here  I  observed  a  great  many  plants  in  fine 
bloom.  Stanhopea  tigrina  superba  was  an  object  of 
great  beauty,  having  on  it  14  large  flowers,  all  open  at 
the  same  time  ;  S,  oculata  was  producuig  IS  blooms, 
another  12,  and  aurea  10  flowers.  Large  plants  of 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  MaxH- 
laria  stapelioides,  and  several  fine  Gongoras,  Acroperas, 
and  Cirrhseas,  were  also  in  fine  flower.  Aerides 
odoratura  was  producing  three  splendid  flower-spikes, 
and  along  with  it  were  small  but  very  healthy  plants  of 
Saccolabiimi  guttatum,  Aerides  crispum,  and  another 
Aerides  having  striped  leaves,  one-half  being  of  a  clear 
yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  very  deep  green,  with  seven 
beautiful  flower-spikes,  similar  to  those  of  affine,  but 
the  flowers  were  larger  and  of  a  much  finer  colour. 
-AH  the  Orchids  were  in  luxm-iant  health,  and  had 
a  clean  and  healthy  appearance.  Of  stove  plants  in 
flower,  I  remarked  Ardisia  picta,  and  hymenandra,  a 
very  fine  plant,  with  red  and  grey  flowers  ;  Franciscea 
villosa,  MediniUa  erythrophylla,  and  Cyrtoceras  re- 
flexum. In  this  collection  were  also  sevei-al  large 
plants  of  the  different  species  of  Achimenes,  some 
measuring  from  3  to  4  feet  across.  The  chmbcrs 
planted  out  in  the  beds  were  splendid  objects.  Dipia- 
denia  crassinoda  covered  a  trellis,  5  feet  in  height,  and 
3  feet  across,  with  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  and 
along  with  it  was  AUamanda  cathartiea,  producing  very 
large  flowers  ;  Clerodendrum  splendens,  a  complete 
mass  of  the  brightest  red,  together  with  Aristolochia 
grandiflora,  and  galeata,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
curious  flowers.  In  the  greenhouses  I  observed  large 
speeunens  of  Leschenaultia  biloba  aud  biloba  grandi- 
flora, some  measuring  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  diameter,  quite  covered  with  bright 
blue  flowers.  The  Heaths,  though  not  large  plants, 
were  very  healthy,  and  many  of  the  species  presented 
a  rich  display  of  bloom,  especially  Erica  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  w  ich  was  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
quite  covered  with  flowers.  I  saw  here,  for  the  first 
time  near  Hamburgh,  large  specimens  of  Clerodendrum 
infortunatum,  squamatum,  Ksempferi,  afiine,  and 
hastatum,  flowering  in  a  greenhouse ;  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  album,  punctatum,  and  speciosum,  promise  to 
be  very  fine,  the  latter  showing  more  than  50  flower- 
buds.  Of  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  there  was  a  most 
splendid  display  of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties,  some 
specimens  meastiring  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter. — A.  A. 

Miscellaneous. 

Botanical  Nomenclature. — No  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  progress  of  botany,  as  a  science,  can 
doubt  that  it  has  been  more  impeded  in  this  coimtry  by 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  names  which  it  employs 
than  by  any  other  cause  whatever  ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
this  circumstance  has  proved  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
its  becoming  the  serious  occupation  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  or  who,  being 
acquainted  with  them,  are  fastidious  about  euphony,  and 
Greek  or  Latin  purity.  So  strongly  has  the  author  become 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  view,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions he  has  endeavoured  to  substitute  English  names 
for  the  Latin  or  Greek  compoimds  by  which  the  genera 
of  plants  are  distinguished.  Upon  turning  over  the 
late  volumes  of  the  "  Botanical  Register  "  many  such 
instances  will  be  found  ;  as,  for  example-^ 

Peach-Myrtle         for        Hypocalymma, 
Swan-neck  „  Cycnoches, 

Gritberry  „  Comarostaphylis, 

Red-coat  „  Erythrochiton, 

Pouch-beU  „  Glossocomia, 

Snow-wort  „  Niph^ea, 

Glory-tree  „  Clerodendron, 

Stylewort  „  Stylidium, 

Hair-orchis  „  Trichosma, 

Reed-orchis  „  Arundina, 

and  so  on,  in  imitation  of  the  well-known  and  usual 
English  words,  Houndstongue,  Loosestrife,  Bugloss, 
Soapwort,  Harebell,  &c.  He  cannot,  however,  boast  of 
any  success  in  these  feeble  attempts  at  reforming  a  great 
evil,  nor,  perhaps,  ought  he  to  have  expected  it.  If 
such  English  names  are  not  universally  adopted,  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  the  circumstance  is  traceable  to  the 
indifference  of  the  public  to  partial  and  inconsiderable 
changes,  which  are  xmseen  in  the  ocean  of  Botanical 
nomenclature.  That  they  are  important  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  that  the  person  most  careless  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  articulation  would  prefer  to  speak  of  a  Fringe- 
Myrtle  rather  than  of  a  Chamfelaueium,  or  of  a  Grit- 
beri'y  than  of  a  Comarostaphylis,  will  probably  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  ;  and  therefore  the  author  does  not 
confess  discouragement  at  failure  ;  but  would  rather 
invite  suggestions  as  to  the  most  probable  means  of 
success.  His  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  very  care- 
fully considered  catalogue,  which  should  contain  all  the 
names  of  all  the  plants  either  wild  or  in  cultivation  in 
this  country,  the  first  name  being  in  good  English,  and 
the  second  in  the  usual  Latin  or  Greek.  If  this  were 
accomplished,  there  would  at  once  be  a  recognised 
standard  to  which  reference  could  always  be  made  in 
cases  of  uncertainty  ;  and  which  might  be  consulted  by 
buyers  and  sellers,  with  whom  the  difficulty  of  exchang- 
ing Latin  names  for  English  ones  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  very  great.  Among  nurserymen  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  custom  to  sell  plants  by  their  Latin  names, 
because  such  names  are  settled,  and  precise,  and  more- 
over because  plants  are  almost  aUvays  asked  for  by 
those  names  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  wiiether  it  would  be 
possible  to  buy  the  ComarostaphyUs  arbutoides  by  its 
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English  name  of  .\rbutus-like  Gritberi-y.     But  this  dif-  I  suffered  from  a  single  sting  !     This  appeared  to  me  so 
ficultv  "ould  be  at  once  overcome  by  such  a  catalogue    singular   and   novel   a   manner  of  proceeding,  that  I 


as  is  'here  suggested.     It  may  be  said  that  the  object  is 
already  attained  by  Catalogues  like  those  of  Loudon, 
Sweet,  &c.     But  the  slightest  examination  of  such  works 
shows  that  they  do  not  meet  the  difficulty  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  ;   for  example,  at  p.  4S  of  Loudon's 
"  Hortus  Britannicus,"  Exacum  is  ti-anslated  Exacum, 
Coutoubea   Coutoubea,    .Microcale   Microcale,   Pladera 
Pladera,  Mitrasacme  Miti-asacme,  and  so  on  ;  Penrea 
mari^inata  is  called  the  marginated  Pena^a,  iL-vnettui 
LygStum    is    Englished   by   the   Lygistum   JIanettia. 
Such  instances,  and  all  our  so-called  English  catalogues 
are  filled  with  them,  are  so  absurd,  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  public  to  adopt  them  is  a  proof  of  the  public 
good  sense.     Not  that  translation  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable  in  all  eases.     Many  Latin  names  have,  from 
eastern,  been  adopted  into  the  EngUsh  language,  and  no 
wisdom  would  be  shown  in  attempting  to  alter  such 
words  as  Dahlia,  Crocus,  Ixia,  or  eveu  Orchis.     Others 
again  are  so  easily  sounded,  and  .so  much  in  harmony 
■n-iiU  the  English  tongue,  that  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  interfering  with  them  ;  such  as  Pena;a,  Hugonia, 
P'arkh,  Mimosa,  Arbutus,  &c.     .-Vnd,  finally,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  scientific  words  which  are  best  Englished 
by  an  alteration  of  their  foreign  terminations  ;  for  ex- 
ample, Melanthium  might  be  changed  to  Melanth ;  Des- 
manthus  to  Desmanth  ;  Leeythis  to  Lecyth  ;  MjTosper- 
mum  to  Myrosperm ;  and  such  an  alteration  would  at  once 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  rendermg  English  plural 
terminations    possible;     ilelanthiums,    Desmanthuses, 
Lecythises,  &c.,  sound  offensively  to  classical  ears  ;  Sle- 
lant'liia,  Desniauthi,  Leeythide3,'are,  if  not  pedantic,  at 
least  bevond  the  skill  of  uneducated  readers  ;  but  Des- 
manths,'  Melanths,   and   Lecrths,   are  formed  by   the 
ordinary  English  plural  termination  without  difficulty. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  a  long  time  will  elapse 
before  these  views  are  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  their  adoption.     But  in  the  meanwhile  a  com- 
mencement of  the  plan  is  practicable,  and  the  author 
hopes  will  meet  with  support.     The  names  by  which 
the  great  groups  of  plants  are  known  are  few  in  number, 
and  very  often  in  use.     There  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  at  once  English  them  ;  the  practice, 
indeed,  is  already  adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  words  Monocotyledons,  Dicotyledons,  Exo- 
gens,  Endogens,  Cryptogams,  Phsenogams,  &e.,  for  Mo- 
nocytledones,     Dicotyledoues,     Exogense,     Endogena;, 
Cryptogamae,   Phfenogamie,   &c.      It   is   even   carried 
farther  by  speaking  of  Rosaceous  plants  instead  of  Ro- 
sacea, Orchidaceous  or  Orchideous  plants  instead  of 
Orchidacete,  or  Orchidete,  &c.  But  these  amended  names 
are  still  too  long,  and  too  un-English  in  sound  to  be  in 
favour  with  the  world  which  lies  without  the  narrowcircle 
of  systematic  botanists  ;  and  no  valid  reason  seems  to 
exist  for  not  immediately  reforming  that  part  of  the 
nomenclature  of  botany.     The  attempt  has  been  already 
made  in  the  author's  *'  School  Botany,"  where  it  will  be 
found  that  by  availing  himself  of  well-known  English 
names,  or  of  the  English  word  ''  wort,"  or  by  merely 
remodelling  the  terminations,  a  uniform  English  nomen- 
clature has  been  secm'ed  for  all  the  conmion  European 
natui-al  orders  of  plants.     Thus  for  Nyraphteacea2,  Ra- 
ntmcnlacese,  Tamaricacece,  Zygophyllaceae,  Elatinacea;, 
are    substituted    Water- Lilies,    Crowfoots,  Tamarisks, 
Bean-Capers,  and  Water-Peppers  ;  for  Malvaceae,  Xu~ 
rantiaceae,   GentianaceEe,  Primulacefe,  Urticaceae,  Eu- 
phorbiacece,  are  employed  Mallow-worts,  Citron- worts. 
Gentian-worts,  Prim-worts,  Xettle-worts,  Spurge-worts  ; 
and  the  terms  Orchids,  Hippurids,  Amarylhds,  Irids, 
Typhads,  j\j'ads,  Cncurbiis,  are  taken  as  Jiuglish  equi- 
Talents    for    Orchidacefe,    Halorage^e,    Amaryllidaceae, 
Iridacete,  Typhacese,  Aracese,  and  Cucurbitacete.     The 
principles  kept  in  view-  in  effecting  those  changes  have 
been  also  observed  throughout  the  present  work,  so  that 
standard  English  names  for  classes  and  orders  are  now 
no  longer  wanting.     The  author   confidently   believes 
that  every  intelligent  reader  will  admit  that  such  n.ames 
as  Urn-mosses,  Taccads,    False  Kemps,  Pepper-worts, 
Bristle-worts,  Chenopods,  Hydrocbarads,  Scale-mosses, 
Birth-worts,  and  Frmge-Myrtles  are  preferable  to  Bry- 
a-ce-3?,     Tac-ca-ce-se,    Da-tis-ca-ce-ce,    E-la-ti-na-ce-ie, 
Che-no-po-di-a-ce-a?,  Des-vaux-i-a-ce-ie,  Hy-dro-cha-ri- 
da-ce-oe,  Jun-ger-man-ui-a-ee-te,  A-ris-to-lo-chi-a-ce-te, 
Cha-mte-Iau-ci-a-ce-se,  and  other  sesquipedalian  words. 
•'^Lindlet/' s  Vegetable  Kingdom — unpubli&hed. 


Eees. 

'  Sinffidar  Mode  of  ialiing  Honeif  in  India. — I  lately 
witnessed  an  operation  of  this  kind,  which  appeared  to 
me  extraordinary.  A  large  swarm  of  bees  had  fixed 
their  abode  on  the  ceiling  of  a  verandah,  and  in  due 
time,  when  their  honey  was  deposited,  we  wished  to 
eoUect  itj  but  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  for  means. 
Hearing,  however,  that  there  w.as  a  gardener  who  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  art  of  doing  it  unhurt  he  was  sent  for, 
and  desu'ed  to  bring  down  the  honey.  I  watched  him 
closely  through  the  whole  process,  and  was  told  by  him, 
and  believe,  that  he  used  no  other  precaution  than  the 
following : — He  took  some  of  the  plant  called  Toolsy, 
and  mbbed  it  over  his  body,  face,  arms,  and  hands  ;  he 
then  chewed  a  Utile,  and  held  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  mouth. 
With  no  other  than  this  apparently  slight  defence,  he 
mounted  a  ladder,  a  large  dish  in  one  hand,  and  a  sharp 
knife  in  the  other  ;  and  though  as  thiuly  clad  as  his 
class  usually  are,  with  thousands  of  bees  swarming  about 
his  naked  body,  he  with  the  greatest  sang-froid  cut 
isamediately  through  the  upper  part  of  the  comb, 
where  it  was  suspended  to  the  roof,  and  receiving  the 
whole  of  it  in  his  dish,  brought  it  down  without  havin 


assure  you  had  I  been  the  sole  spectator  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  have  written  it ;  but  two  other  gentlemen 
of  this  station  were  also  witnesses  of  tlie  fact,  and  will 
confirm  my  statement,  if  necessary,  by  theii'  testimony. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  though 
if  experiment  prove  it  to  be  constant,  it  cannot  but  be 
ascribed,  I  should  think,  to  the  bees  being  deceived  by 
the  strong  odour  of  the  plant,  and  misled  by  instinct, 
deeming  it  useless  to  attack  with  their  stings  what  they 
suppose  to  be  a  vegetable.  The  conrivge  displayed  by 
the  man,  though  it  may  aid,  is  surely  of  itself  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  effect  ;  for  the  stings  of  bees  have 
never  been  considered  as  of  a  similar  nature  with  those 
of  Nettles,  of  which  latter  it  is  said,  "  grasp  them  like  a 
man  of  mettle,  and  they  soft  as  silk  remain."  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  if  such  shall  always  be 
found  to  be  the  result,  it  is  a  process  which  ought  to  be 
known  and  practised  m  Europe.  The  present  mode  of 
taking  hives  by  destroying  all  the  bees  with  smoke,  is 
certainly  both  cruel  aud  ungrateful,  and  every  owner  of 
an  apiary  would  rejoice  at  being  enabled  to  spare  the 
lives  of  his  useful  and  highly  valued  insects.  On  the 
score  of  profit,  too,  he  would  be  glad  to  adopt  such  an 
innocent  measure  ;  for  then,  instead  of  losiug  them 
entirely,  as  he  at  present  does,  at  every  gathering  of 
the  honey,  he  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  again  swarm 
them,  and  place  them  in  new  hives,  there  to  recommence 
their  operations.  The  plant  which  I  have  above  men- 
tioned is  the  black  Ocymum  of  botanists.  Its  aromatic 
odour  is  perhaps  the  strongest  there  is.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  with 
success  in  England ;  this,  therefore,  might  be  in  all 
prob.ibility,  if  it  is  not  so  already.  Sir  William  Jones 
addresses  it  in  one  of  his  poems, 

Hail!  sacred  Toolsy,  pride  of  plains! 
This  epithet  he  has  given  to  it  from  its  p.articular  pre- 
valent use  in  the  Brahminic.al  rites ;  indeed,  the  extra- 
ordinai'y  sanctity  attached  to  it,  is  evinced  by  its  form- 
ing, w-ith  the  Ganges'  water,  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo's 
most  solemn  oath  ;  his  mode  of  swearing  is  the  touching 
these.  The  legend  respecting  it  in  the  Sanscrit  records 
is,  that  it  was  once  a  most  beautiful  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  passionately  beloved  by  Chrisna,  who  to  per- 
petuate her  memory,  transformed  her  into  this  plant, 
and  ordained  that  no  worship  to  him  should  be  availing 
or  complete  which  was  not  graced  by  her  presence  ; 
hence,  it  is  invariably  used  in  all  Poojahs  made  by  the 
followers  of  Vishnu,  On  such  a  metamorphosis,  with 
the  circumslance  of  the  bees  still  paying  so  deep  a 
respect  to  her  charms,  how  beautiful  an  Ovidian  tale 
might  be  formed. — ETiracted  from  Indian  Reminis- 
cences, by  ike  late  G.  A.  Addison,  Esq. 

Drone  Bee. — The  name  drone  bee  is  familiar  to  every 
body,  but  very  few  know  anything  about  that  harmless 
insect  which  is  held  as  an  emblem  of  indolence.     Even 
the  curious  are  at  a  loss  to  accotrnt  for  the  use  of  drones 
in  a  hive,  except  they  are  males  ;  but  when  and  how 
they  meet  with  the  queens,  or  females,  to  insure  the  in- 
crease of  their  species,  is  as  yet  uncertain.     The  honey 
bee  is  the  only  one  amongst  the  different  species  of  bees 
or  wasps  that  destroys  the  male.     Most  likely  tliis  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  that  drone  bees  are  useless.     It  is 
urged  that  drone  wasps  are  spared  because  they  search 
for  their  own  food,  but  they  and  the  queen  wasps  are 
not  bred  till  autumn,  therefore  destroying  the  drones  in 
a  vespary  would  be  contrary  to  .their  mission.     In  gene- 
ral, drone  and  queen  bees  are  bred  in  May  and  June. 
Their  numbers  bred  in  a  hive,  during  a  season,  vary 
from  50!^  to  2000,  while  the  queens  range  only  from  4  to 
24.     Part  of  the  drones  leave  the  hive  with  the  sw.arms, 
and  are  destroyed  in  about  six  w-eeks  afterwards  by  the 
bees.     Theii"  massacre  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  early 
naturalists.     Pliuy  observes  that  the  "  drones  are  stung 
to  death  by  the  bees."     Huber  and  others  say  that  their 
death  takes  place  in  the  hive  ;  but  as  Bevan  justly  ob- 
serves, "  the  working  bees  may  frequently  be  seen  wor- 
rying them,  and  great  struggles  ensue  in  front  of  the 
hives."     Drones  have  no  manner  of  defence  except  by 
flight,  and  even  then  they  quickly  return  to  the  hive  to 
be  again  dragged  out,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground  with 
extended  wings.     Prior  to  the  conflict  they  crowd  to- 
gether for  safety  in  less  frequented  parts  of  the  hive  ; 
their  assemblage  led  Huber  to  think  they  were  asleep, 
aud  others  to   exclaim  "  drowsy  drones."     But  the  fact 
is,  panic  had  seized  them — the  bees  having  begun  their 
attacks,  whose  fury  increases  and  extends  even  to  the 
brood  and  eggs  that  produce  the  drones.     Previous  to 
their  crowding  together  they  mmgle  freely  with  the  other 
bees.     It   sometimes  happens   that   the    sl.iughter    of 
drones  does  not  take  place  ;  in  such  c.ises  it  is  alleged 
that  some  misfortune  has  befallen  the  queen  bee,  and 
that  their  presence  is  w.anted  till  another  is  bred.    And 
it  likewise  occurs,  though  rarely,  that  drones  are  bred 
in  autumn.     I  think  this  accords  with  what  we  are  told 
respecting  bees  in  hot  countries  repeatedly  swarming 
during  the  year  ;  but  evidence  is  wanted  concerning  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  swarming  periods.     If 
the  Rev.  W.  Cotton  is  successful  with  his  bees  in  New- 
Zealand  w-e  may  expect  some  information  on  these  sub- 
jects.    In  the  meantime,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
precise  age  of  the   drone  bee  is  not  known.     Purchas 
says  that   the  "  drones  are  but  short-lived  insects  did 
they  live  their  utmost  date  ;  not   one  will  outlive  Octo- 
t  er."     I  have  known  them,  however,  alive  at  the  end  of 
November,  but  that  w.as  a  rare  occurence  ;  still,  I  think 
that  their  age  is  equal  to  that  of  the  w-orking   bees. 
And,  perhaps,  in  hot  counti-ies,  the  drones  might  live 
till  the  next  swarming  time,  at  least  those  that  have  been 


late  hatched.  In  some  first  swarms  there  are  no  drones, 
perhaps  that  is  owing  to  none  being  bred  at  tlie  tim  ;  the 
bees  left  the  hives.  I  mention  this  more  particularly,  for 
there  are  doubts  about  it;  indeed,  I  had  some  myself,  but 
last  season  I  examined  carefully  two  first  swarms,  in 
which  I  could  not  find  a  drone.  Huber  speaks  of  a 
small  drone  being  bred  in  workers'  cells.  Mr.  Guiding, 
who  is  ever  anxious  on  these  subjects,  kindly  furnished 
me  with  a  piece  of  comb  which  clearly  proved  Huber's 
assertion,  and  likewise  that  the  growth  of  insects  is  af- 
fected, in  some  measure, byroom  wliile  in  thelarva»tate. 
.\11  blame  drone  bees  for  being  idle,  but  in  well-stocked 
hives  many  bees  appear  to  be  indolent  also,  even  in  good 
weather.  Their  presence  is  wanted  to  increase  heat  for 
the  brood  ;  it  may  bo  said,  why  not  spare  the  drones  for 
nurse-bees  ;  indeed,  they  have  ceen  called  so.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  drones  attend  to  the  brood, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bees 
are  reared  during  their  absence  from  tlie  hives.  I  have 
forgotten  to  mention  that  the  drones  appear  abroad  only 
in  the  middle  of  warm  days,  and  buzz  about  awhile  as  iif 
sunning  themselves,  returning  to  the  hives  without 
noticing  flowers.     However  indolent  or  useless  drones 

may  be,  hives  do  ncjt  long  prosper  without  them W. 

Answers. — J\Ir.  Briggs. — When  I  recommended  col- 
lateral hives,  I  did  not  mention  that  they  should  be  ae 
cording  to  Nutt's  plan.  If  you  understand  his  theory  of 
Ijce-keeping,  you  must  have  perceived  the  force  of  Mr. 
Golding's  remarks,  which  I  gave  respecting  it.  The 
persons  whom  I  named  are  acquainted  with  the  colla- 
teral system, ^at  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Payne  wrote',before  Nutt's  book  appeared  ;  he  once 
observed  to  me  that  the  only  hint  that  Nutt  had  given 
us  was  ventilation.  I  thought  so  too,  but  afterwards 
found  that  we  were  both  wrong,  for  several  api;urians 
liad  tried  that  before  Nutt.  j\lx.  Golding  is  one,  and  a 
friend  in  Norwich  showed  me  a  very  old  bee-hive,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  had  put  a  lid  of  a  tin  pepper-box, 
that  served  the  pm-pose  better  than  N.'s  tin  tubes, 
being  placed  over  the  opening  between  two  combs. 
While  Nutt's  ventilators  are  placed  so  that  the  bees 
form  their  combs  over  them,  and,  of  course,  this  renders 
them  useless.  Perhaps  Mr.  Luxmore's  account  of 
bee-keeping  may  serve  your  purpose.  Like  Mr.  Nutt, 
however,  he  finds  fault  with  the  simple  storefying  plan, 
but  the  glasses  on  his  collateral  hives  are  on  the  same 
principle,  and  his  inverted  hive  is  both  storefying  .and 
nadiring  to  a  great  extent.  Now,  Mr.  Lnxmore  says, 
that  "  every  attempt  at  super  and  nadir  hiving  has,  with 
me,  produced  disappointment."  If  so,  how  comes  he  by 
the  handsome  glasses,  which  he  states  may  always  be 
obtained  from  stock-hives  ?  "  A  Worcestershire  Apia- 
rian's "  reply  to  you  respecting  the  plan  of  preventing 
the  queen- bee  entering  side-boxes  is  incorrect.  You 
may  try   Nutt's   plans,  however,    and    then   you   will 

see  how   far  I  have  gone   from   the   truth, —  IV. 

I  find  after  tiial  of  different  sized  hives,  that  the  stock- 
hive  for  my  40-inch  c.ises  should  be  12  inches  wide,  and 
3  inches  in  height  inside  measure,  and  bell  shaped  ;  the 
hole  in  the  floor  over  which  the  stock  is  to  be  placed, 
should  be  the  same  size  as  the  hive,  two  or  three  pieces 
3  inches  deep,  of  -J  inch  deal,  should  be  fixed  on  the 
bottom  floor,  under  the  stock-hive,  as  a  ready  means  for 
the  bees  to  ascend  by.  In  establishing  a  colony  of  this 
description,  besides  a  strong  stock,  I  have  added  two  or 
three  casts,  that  the  lower  department  may  the  sooner 
be  filled  up.  Pieces  of  plate-glass,  about  4  inches  square,. 
I  now  place  over  the  side-holes ;  these  may  be  bought  as 
waste  at  the  warehouse,  at  3s.  per  dozen.  I  generally 
use  glasses  on  neat  straw  hives  6  inches  in  width,  and  the 
same  in  height,  aixl  two  such  m.ay  be  used  at  ouce  in  a 
strong  colony  ;    on  one  S  inches  in  height  and  width. — ' 

C.  T.  C.  Luxmore. ^.Honey  is  not  finer   or  worth 

more  from  collateral  boxes  than  that  upon  the  "  old 
system;"  no  honey  can  be  finer  in  colour  or  flavour  than 
the  produce  from  second  or  third  swarms  on  the  cottage 
priuciple.  The  "  old  system"  must  be  old  indeed,  for 
collatei'al  boxes  were  m  use  in  Chai-les  the  First's  time. 
In  removing  full  glasses  on  hives,  I  place  them  in  a 
shady  spot  at  some  little  distance,  under  a  hand-glass, 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  bees 
escape  ;  the  hive  may  be  laid  bottom  upwards.  I  agree- 
with  "A  Worcestershire  Apiai*iau,"  that  a  number  of 
apertures  from  the  stock  to  the  side  boxes  is  very 
detrimental  ;  the  passage  at  the  bottom  is  a  judicious 
one,  but  three-eighths  is  better  than  three-fourths  in 
height.  The  queen  will  enter  the  side  boxes  when  the 
latter  are  well  secured  from  draught  ;  two  or  three 
holes  should  be  made  in  the  top  of  the  brood-hive, 
through  which  a  good  draught  may  pass, — G.  L.  Smartt, 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  itc. 
Sbthouses. — Many  of  the  plants  wliich  have  been  excited  and 
which  ai'e  coming  into  flower,  such,  as  Clerodendrons,  Garde- 
nias, itc,  may  be  gi'adually  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature, 
until  they  bear  Avith  impunity  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house, where  they  may  remain  some  moutlis  in  flower  ;  when 
they-  are  done  flowering  they  may  be  laid  upon  theii-  sides,  and 
kept  in  a  comparitively  dry  state  during  winter,  or  until  they 
are  excited  in  eai-ly  spring.  G-reenhoit^es, — The  principal  part 
of  the  New  Holland  plants  may  now  be  placed  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  where  they  will  matm-e  and  ripen  their 
gron-th.  In  this  hardened  state  "they  vrih  be  much  better  fitted 
for  winter  confinement.  The  wood  *of  greenhouse  plants  ma- 
tm-ed  in  the  open  air  is  less  likely  to  suiier  from  damp  or  long 
confinement  than  that  which  has  been  produced  durinij  summer 
under  glass.  The  juices  are  much  better  elaborated,  and  the 
young  wood  altogether  assumes  a  firmer  and  closer  texture,  and 
the  foliage  a  more  persistent  character ;  indeed,  these  truths 
are  ob\ious  to  most  growers  ;  some  however  may  be  benefitted 
by  these  hints. — A. 
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II.— FLOWEU-GARUEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

As  poon  as  the  leaves  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  etc., 
have  bei:run  to  show  signs  of  decay,  the  bulbs  should  be  at  once 
taken  up,  and  placed  in  an  airy  situation  to  dry,  and  the  beds 
in  which  they  have  been  growing  should  have  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  if  they  are  very  dry,  then  dug  and  re-plantcd  imme- 
diately. The  earliest-planted  beds  should  be  kept  well  watered, 
if  the  weather  continue  dry ;  fill  up  all  vacancies,  and  cut  off 
dead  flowers  from  Pieonias,  Rockets.  «fcc.  Sow  Brompton 
Stocks  for  the  last  time  this  year,  and  also  Ten-week  Stocks 
for  next  spring.  Transplant  Sweet  Williams  and  other  bien- 
.nials  that  are  now  ready ;  hoe  and  rake  borders,  and  sweep 
and  clean  as  often  as  required.  Pits  and  Fraincs. — Prepai-e  a 
f,-ame  fur  Pink  pipings,  which  like  a  mild  heat  to  strike  in. 
Silver-sand,  mixed  with  road-scrapings,  sifted  line,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for^triking  them  in.  The  frame  chonld  face  the 
Borth,  and  shade  but  little  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  if  a 
frame  cannot  be  had,  hand-glasses  \vili  answer  equally  well. 
Continue  putting  in  cuttings  of  new  or  rare  Tex'benas.&c.  &c.  ; 
water  freely  and  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day. — B, 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

jfifliiK'.— Seedlings  will  now  be  dying  down  ;  it  wiU  be  best  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  seed  pans,  placing  them  in  a  place 
of  safety  from  the  ravages  of  mice,  &e.  All  old  bulbs  may  now 
be  taken  up,  if  ready,  placing  them  with  the  increase  attached 
to  them,  in  their  respective  comp.artments  in  the  boxes  ;  or  the 
bulbs  may  be  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  and  placed  in  a  dry,  shady 
situation.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  roots  or  loose 
skin  which  usually  envelopes  the  bulb  yet,  as  soon  as  the  bed 
is  cleai-ed,  remove  all  staJks,  leaves,  &,c.,  and  throw  it  up  in 
ridges  to  get  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Jianunciduses. — After 
blooming,  and  when  the  Grass  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge, 
the  beds  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  protected  from  rain,  as  the 
Ranunculus  is  extremely  apt  to  emit  fresh  fibres  ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  absolute  i-uin,  if  not  killing  them,  proving  sadly 
injurious  to  next  yeaa-'s  bloom.  SeedUngs  also  should  be  taken 
■up,  and  carefully  and  gradually  dried. -^Finks.  The  main  crop 
of  pipings  may  now  be  put  in  ;  with  common  cai*e  not  one  in 
ten  ought  to  fail.  Caniailonsand  ricotecs. — Tie  advancing  buds; 
thebest  ligature  where  flowers  are  for  competition  is  bees'-waxed 
thread  ;  strips  of  bladder,  or  silk  coated  T^ith  isinglass  will  be 
found  excellent. — C 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES    &c. 

Pineries. — Follow  up  successively  mth  the  final  shift  some  of 
the  strongest  successions  intended  to  show  early  next  spring. 
In  fact,  the  groundwork  of  a  constant  supply  is  no  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  frequently  putting  out  suckers,  and  in  frequent  final 
shifts,  duiing  the  gi'ouing  season.  Now  is  perhaps  the  period 
for  the  most  rapid  growtli ;  at  least,  the  period  in  which  rapid 
growth  ^vill  do  the  least  harm,  as  considerable  doubt  exists 
amongst  practical  men  as  to  the  propriety"  of  encouraging  a 
rapid  gronth  late  in  autumn.  Such  growth  will  be  in  some 
degree  immature  ;  rapid  growth,  however,  should  be  accom- 
panied ^A-ith  plenty  of  room.  The  same  law  prevails  here  as  in 
the  planting  of  Potatoes,  or  almost  any  other  crop,  viz.,  the 
more  room,  the  greater  equalisation  of  light,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  more  perfect  elaboration  of  the  sap,  on  which  latter 
principle,  the  fructifying  process  principally  depends.  Vineries. 
— Follow  up  last  week's  directions,  and  when  the  latest  Grapes 
have  completed  their  first  swelling,  suiter  their  leaders — ay,  and 
their  laterals — from  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  to  ramble  for 
a  while,  to  increase  the  volume  of  roots  in  the  border,  thus  in- 
creasing the  energies  of  the  general  system  of  the  plant  for  fol- 
lowing seasons.  CherAes  %vill  now  be  going  to  rest,  to  gather 
excitability  for  another  campaign.  Do  not  drive  them  to  rest, 
but  apply  water  freely  while  any  action  remains  in  the  leaf. 
Fiqs. — As  last  Calendar.  An  eiTor  occm'red  in  last  week's 
Calendar,  which  should  be  corrected  : — "  Take  care  to  give 
back  air  only,"  &c.,  should  be  ''Take  care  to  give  back  au- 
early"  ttc. — fJ. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

FmU — The  foreright  shoots  of  espalier  fruit-trees  should  now 
be  shortened,  precisely  as  directed  to  be  done  last  week,  in  the 
case  of  wall-trees.  This  is  the  most  essential  step  in  a  system 
of  pruning  by  which  these  trees  may  be  made  to  bear  from  the 
stem  almost  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  When  such 
can,  be  easily  effected,  surely  existing  prejudices  against  this 
mode  of  training  ought  to  give  way,  and  dojihtless  they  will. 
The  utihty  of  espaliers,  particularly  as  regards  many  of  the 
new  varieties  of  Pears,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  the  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  constructing  and  maintaining  their  supports 
deserves  consideration.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  shorten  the 
shoots  of  dwarf  trees.  These  trees  may  be  well  regulated  and 
judiciously  cut  within  theu*  assigned  limits  at  the  irinter  pmn- 
ing  :  but  an  abundant  supply  of  shoots  instead  of  fruit,  is  the 
usual  result,  imless  the  summer  pmning  is  properly  attended 
to.  Let  a  vigorous  shoot  go  on  untouched  till  T\'inter,  then  cut 
it  back  to  a  few  buds,  and  the  general  consequence  will  be  the 
production  of  three  similarly  fi'uitless  shoots  in  the  foUomng 
season  ;  whereas,  by  shortening  such  a  shoot  at  the  present 
time,  the  formation  of  fi*u:t-buds  is  almost  certain.  Therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  some  that  may  be  requhed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, all  the  shoots  of  dwarf-trained  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry-trees,  should  now  be  more  or  less  shortened.  One-third 
of  their  length  may  be  taken  off.  Kitchen  Garden. — Con- 
tinue to  plant  out  crops  as  the  plants  become  fit.  If  watering 
b3  at  all  necessary,  let  it  be  liberally  supplied.  Sow  Endive, 
Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  Lettuces,  and  sonie  early  Cabbages. — E. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Continue  to  clear  away  aU  loppings, 
clean  open  drains  and  hedgerows,  mow  the  drives,  &c.  JSur- 
szry. — The  destruction  of  weeds,  andregulating  simimer  growths 
of  young  stock  are  the  most  important  things  required  hei'e. — F. 
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June  20— Very  fine;  cloudless,  with  slight  hazp  ;  sultry;  cloudy  and  line 
21— Very  fine,  with  light  clouds  ;  sultrv  ;  partially  overcast 
22— Very  fine  throughout ;  clear  at  nigl'ii 
£3— Exceedingly  fine  throuphoat ,  cloudy  at  njflht 
21— Fine;    unifwrmly  ovenaat;    heavv   rain   commen'-ed  at    1   p  M.  ; 

Hhowers  ;  clear  at  nigh'. 
21— Cnld  and  dry  ;  cloudy  :  rain 
26- Cloudy;  fin",  with  f«iv  clouds  ;   fi]i;4hlly  nverc.ist. 

J^Iean  temperature  of^the  week  Ij  deg.  abuve  the  average. 

Stale  of  the  Weather  at  Chisvrick  durint;  the  last  19  yeara,  Jor  the  ensuing 

Week  ending  July  6,  1845. 
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The  highc'V  lemperature  during    the  Jio<>ve  period  ot^uiiritra   on   the  ftih, 
1835— therm  91*;  and  thelow«»t  on  the  lit,  183"— therm.  37-. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Eeaumoktia  gbandifloea — ^f  C  j'— This  is  a  hardy  green- 
house climber,   no tT\ith standing  what  the  London  nm-sei-y- 


men  have  told  you.  It  is  best.  howL-vor,  to  t;-eat  it  as  a  stove 
plant  for  the  tirst  year  or  two,  or  till  it  is  10  or  35  feet  in 
length,  and  then  to  turn  it  out  into  a  well-drained  border. 
Do  not  stop  the  leading  shoot  till  the  plant  has  filled  the 
space  allotted  for  it ;  and  during  this  time,  keep  the  side 
shoots  pruned  to  one  eye  from  the  old  wood  ;  thus  spurs  will 
be  formed,  on  which  the  ilowers  are  formed  in  terminal 
heads.  Unfortunately  the  Echites  and  Allamanda  do  not 
unite  freely  vnt\\  the  Beaumontia,  as  I  once  thought  they 
would.  You  will  see  at  p.  607,  vol.  1843,  that  the  London 
growers  keep  the  Beaumontia  in  the  stove,  but  no  one  can 
ilower  it  uudcr  such  excitement.  My  plant  of  it  will  soon  be 
in  fine  bloom  here,  on  the  cold  system. — 1.>.  B. 

Cacti— Jl  Constant  F^.'ader—'SVe  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
plant  by  mere  description  j  and  we  never  publish  anonymous 
descriptions  of  wonderfully  fine  plants. 

Cherhies — .1  5i(6— The  fruit  of  your  Chei-ry-tree  has  been 
injured  by  frost.  You  will  find  the  kernels  dead;  and  they 
have  been  so  for  a  considerable  time  back.  Wh^-u  such  is  the 
case,  the  fruit  is  sure  to  drop  in  stoning. || 

CoD-NTRT  Shows — IFS  says  a  prize  is  given  for  the  best  seed- 
ling Calceolaria.  In  the  autumn  he  buys  from  a  nursery- 
man alotof  seedling  Calceolarias  ;  audasksif  he  can  compete 
for  such  prize  with  them,  or  must  he  raise  them  from  seed 
himself.  In  om*  opinion  no  one  ought  to  show  seedlings 
for  a  prize,  unless  they  are  raised  by  liimself.  For.  Why  are 
prizes  offered  for  seedlings  ?  Surely  to  ofier  encouragement 
to  the  raisers— not  buyers— of  them. 

CncKOO — J  C  L — Do  you  forget  the  old  stanza  ? 
"  In  the  month  of  May,  he  sings  all  day. 
In  the  month  of  June,  he  changes  his  tune. 
In  the  month  of  July,  he  gets  ready  to  fly. 
In  the  month  of  August,  go  he  must." 
We    quote  from  memory,    and  if  inaccurately,  beg  to  be 
coiTected. — B. 

DisEASE^Z^It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  youi* 
Peach-ti*ee  ;  but  we  presume  that  it  is  suiiering  from  the  cold 
weather  of  the  early  spring.  .  Probably,  by  the  time  you  get 
tliis,  it  will  be  recovering. 

Gladioli — The  Gladiolus  fi'om  the  bills  near  Graham's  Town, 
South  Afi'ica,  which  never  loses  its  foliage,  andproduces  rose- 
colom'ed  flowers  in  November  or  later,  concerning  which  an 
anonymous  coiTespondent  inquii-es,  is  certainly  G.  ilortonius, 
figured  some  years  ago  (but  of  too  pale  a  colom*)  in  the  "  lio- 
tanical  ?ilagazine,"  and  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  note  as 
flowei'ing  in  the  winter  season.  A  bulb  of  it  would  be  very 
acceptable.  M'.JJ.,  11,  Screford-street. — The  writer's  absence 
on  the  Continent  has  prevented  this  answer  being  given  earlier. 

BusticiiS — Your  Rex  rubroinim  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and 

the  darkest  we  have  yet  seen. 

Greenhouses — Batkoni-cnsis — It  is  not  desirable  to  select  for  a 
house  any  point  to  the  w.eEt  of  south  west,  for  the  purpose  of 
grooving  Grapes,  and  forcing  flowers,  and  for  general  uses  ; 
but,  if  circumstances  render  it  necessary.,  such  a  house  may 
be  built ;  pro'\"ided  you  take  care  to  use  large  squares  of  glass, 
and  very  light  'O'ood-work. 

Herbaceous  Plants — JJodman — These  are  in  general  culti- 
vated so  very  easily,  that  special  directions  seem  hardly 
necessary.  We  will,  howcTer,  see  what  may  be  -worth  doing. 
As  to  Irises,  the  best  way  of  treating  the  coarse  and  hand- 
some lands  is  to  let  them  alone. 

Iksects — Fntomon — The  bees  perforating  your  Grass-plat  are 
the  Eucera  longicornis  :  the  long-boraed  specimens  being  the 

males,    the  others  the  females.     B. C  M—1    am    much 

obliged  for  the  Khododendron  galls,  as  they  are  unknown  to 

me,  and  I  hope  to  breed  the  flies  from  them.  B. S  W — It 

is  the  Thrips  which  has  attacked  your  Melon  plants,  and  we 
know  of  no  better  remedy  than  fumigating  irith  Tobacco, 
which  must  be  repeated,  and  washing  the  leaves  with  soft- 
soap   and  water.    B. B  H  B — Your  insect  may  be  the 

Gynips  Quercus-folii,  but  the  leaves  were  so  cinished  and 
dried  in  theu-  transit,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 

species    vritti   certainty.  .Z?. W  S — It  is  the   larva  of  an 

aphidivorous  fiy,  but  we  cannot  tell  you  the  species.  B. 

T  C — Your  worm  is  a  Filaria,  and  would  not  change  to  an 

insect.    B. K — Y'our  box  contained  galls  of  the  Cynips 

Quercus-pedunculi,  C.  ramuli,  and  probably,  C.  Quercus- 
folii,  all  of  which  you  will  find  described  and  figm-ed  in.  the 
•ith  and  oth  vols,  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  We  are  not 
awai-e  that  the  Oak-galls  of  England  are  applicable  to  any 

mauufactui"ing  purposes.  B. .7  C£ — It  is  the  larva  of  a 

Thrips  which  has  injured  youi'  Dendi'obia  ;  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  suggest  any  better  remedy  than  that  you  have  ti'ied, 
and  which  we  recommend  you  to  repeat.  B. 

Kitchen  Garden — Bradley — AVe  are  much  obliged  for  the 
hint.  Om-  opinion  is  the  same  as  yours  ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
fully difficult  to  get  good  infonnation  on  such  points.  !Now, 
however,  that  we  are'reminded  we  will  try  again. 

Law — IKiT-Your  question  is  one  for  a  sohcitur,  if  the  matter 
cannot  be  an-anged  amicably.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  if 
your  neighboui-'s  ti-ee  pushes  down  youi- wall,  yom*  neighboxu: 
must  repair  all  damage  so  caused. 

Names   of  Plants — Appinensls — Did}-modon  purpureum.g 

O — 1,  Saxifraga  stellaris  ;  2,  Draba  coufusa  ;  3,  Carex  ovalis  ; 
4,    Salix    pentandra ;    5,    Orchis    maculata ;    6.    Coronopus 

Ruellii  ;  7,  Polytrichumui'nigerum.5 Sub — Anew  and  very 

desirable  variety  of  the  common  Oak,  if  it  prove  to  be  ever- 
green.*[[ 5u^Seems  tobeEenthamia  fragifera. Beader 

— A  bleached  specimen  of  some  Epipactis  or  Cephalanthera. 

G  Ji'olsey — 1,  Lihum  pyrenaicum  ;  2,  large  variety  of  the 

same ;  i,  small  variety  of  ditto  ;  3,  spectablle ;  5,  Spii'«a 
aruncus  ;  6,  ilelittis  grandiflora;  7,  some  species  ofNepeta, 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  ^^-ithout  some  of  the  radical 
leaves.*)!-^— ir5  S — Argemone  raexicana:  if  it  came  from 

Sieira  Leone,  it  was  carried  there  in  the  first  instance. 

J  J} — Stanhopea  grandiflora  and  Epidendrum  costatuna,  the 

latter  quite  new. JCL — Epidendrum  diotum. L  WD 

— It  is  Elreagnus  fusca,    to  all  appearance. Y  3'— Some 

Podotheca,  a  weed. A  Begidar  Header — ICnautia  orientalis. 

We  really  cannot  waste  time  in  puzzling  out  the  names  of 
foreign  Grasses  ;  how  does  yours  differ  from  Poa  compressa  ? 

Glasnei'in — Callistemon   salignum. Flora — We  cannot 

name  heaps  of  miserable  fragments  of  weeds  and  common 
garden  flowers,  ■n-ith  which  everj'  gardener  is  or  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted.  B — You  must  excuse  us.     It  is  quite  out  of  the 

question  that  we  should  undertake  to  name  heaps  of  di'ied 
specimens,  which  can  be  determined  by  anybody  of  ordinary 
perception.  Our  rule  is  to  assist  our  correspondents  in  doubt- 
ful and  dilScult  eases  ;.  but  not  to  go  any  further.  The  spe- 
cimens are  left  for  you  at  our  oflice. 

N.  S.  Wales — Chemical  Jack — All  our  European  flower  seeds 
are  useful  in  tliis  colony;  and  very  often  the  commonest, 
those  which  revive  old  feelings  in  the  emigi-ant's  heart,  are 
tlie  most  dearly  prized.  A  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  a  Piimrose, 
would  be  more  valued  on  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  than  the 
gaudiest  stranger  that  could  be  sent  there. 

Peaches — W  S  E — The  disease,  affecting  both  varieties  sent,  is 
mildew.  The  trees  should  be  profusely  dusted  over  with 
sulphur.  II 

Pear-trees— J"  iSandcrs — The  leaves  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Pear  motb.|| 

Pernetti'a  angustifolia — A  /v"— Plant  this  in  good  peat  soil 
in  the  American  border,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  will  be 
entirely  screened  from  the  mid-day  sun.  In  April  cover  the 
sm-face  of  the  ground  round  the  plant  an  inch  thick  irith 
fi-esh  cow-dung.  It  is  the  drj-  atmosphere  in  summer  that  in- 
jures it — the  plants  are  increased  by  layers. If 

Pits — JB — Such  a  jiit  as  yours  will  answer  veiy  well;  but 
place  hot-water  tanks  under  the  bed,  and  carry  a  hot-water 
pipe  all  round.  Do  not  use  a  flue  if  you  can  help  it.  If  it 
■were  not  for  your  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  you  might  dis- 
pense with  the  tanks  imder  the  bed,  and  merely  use  one  row 


of  iron  tanks  fitted  with  close  movable  covers,  uhich  tanks 
might  go  along  tiie  front  and  end  walls. 

Roses — J  J  G — We  have  not  received  any  Siich.  communication 
as  you  speak  of — or  perhaps  we  threw  it  away  as  being 
illegible.     Your  Rose  is  the  old  double  yellow  in  a  miserably 

deformed  condition,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cold  sjjring. 

Sitssex — The  monstrositj-  in  the  Rose  is  too  common,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  no  one  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  it. 
It  is  probably  oning  to  the  coldness  of  the  springj  Some  sorts, 
especially  the  varieties  of  R.  gallica,  are  very  subject  to  it. 

YiNES — G  B — Your  Vine-leaves  are  afifected  by  a  species  of 
fungus.     Give  a  freer  ciixulation  of  air.!| 

Weeds — T — If  your  Cat's-tail  is  either  Ilippuris  or  Equisetmn, 
thorough  and  deep  draining,  iviih  a  little  breaking  up  of  tlie 
ground,  and  extirpation  by  hand  or  harrow,  irill  destroy  it. 
The  best  mixture  for  filling  up  wounds  in  trees  is  made  with 
cow-dung  1  bushel,  old  lime-rubbish  i  a  bushel,  wood-ashes 
i a  bushel,  and  a  little  river-sand,  well  v.orked  together  by 
spade,  or  beaten  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  fi-esh  plaister, 
such  as  is  used  for  ceiling  rooms. 

Misc.— Two  shillings  will  be  given  for  No.  15,  1S42. C  G— 

Your  Potatoes  are  not  worih  converting  into  starch  ;  they 
are  of  no  value  except  for  food.  It  would  be  better  to  sell 
them,  or  give  them  away,  than  to  spend  m.oney  in  useless 
expeiiments.  Don't  allow  Rhubarb  to  seed  if  you  want  very 
fine  leaves  next  year.  The  roots,  if  left  in  the  ground  will 
requii'e  no  care;  if  forced,  it  is  only  necessary  to  transfer 
them  from  the   open  ground   to  a  waiin  and  rather   dark 

greenhouse. JB — To  preserve  Everlastings,  gather  them 

before  they  are  in  full  flower  ;  then  hang  them  up  bottom  up- 
wai'ds  in  a  dry  and  shady  place  ;  that  is  all.    You  would  not 

spoil  them  by  dyeing  them  would  you  ? C-V— One  of  the 

best  budding-kuives  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  ad- 
vertised at  p.  il3  of  last  week's  Paper.+ J  Marshall — If  you 

refer  to  p.  3G8  you  will  find  that  your  question  has  been  an- 

swered.t L   Q  Z— All  Ericas    are  pretty  ;    the   following 

are  good,  and  may  be  easily  procured,  viz. :  Hartnelli,  pink  ; 
aristata  major,  red;  acuminata  longiflora,  purple;  tenui- 
flora,  white,  with  pink  shade ;  inflata,  white ;  Archeriana, 
scarlet ;  depressa,  yellow  ;  elegans,  hght  purple  ;  Cavendishii; 
mutabUis,  light  purple  ;  retorta  major,  pink  ;  Lamberti  rosea, 
flesh  coloured  :  hiemalis,  purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  tiicolor, 
red  ;  Linnsoides  superba,  purple,  with  white  tip.  and  ail  the 
varieties  of  ventricosa.  It  is  to  be  feared  youi-  Pergularia 
will  not  succeed  well  in  the  border  of  a  very  cool  conserva- 

tory.J WB — Cold  and  damp  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of 

your  Mignonette  perishing  at  the  root,  as  the  specimens  sent 
have  done.  You  had  better  give  it  a  warm  situation  if  you  can, 

and  wateiing  it  vrith  care,  you  may  possibly  recover  it.  J G. 

Archer — Your  so-called  scarlet  Labunumi  has  produced  one 
of  its  usual  sports  in  the  form  of  Cytisus  purpureus.  You 
will  find  the  history  of  this  production  at  p.  325  of  our  volume 
for  1841.J  

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cactcs — HK — Youi-  seedlings  are  fine  vaiieties,  particularly 
C.  Maynardii,  which,  from  its  size,  coloui-,  and  mode  of 
growth,  foi-ms  a  handsome  object  for  a  conservatoi-y ;  1, 2,  and 
3  are  also  good  varieties,  but  similar  sorts  have  been  pro- 
duced by  several  growei-s.* 

Calceolasias^P  J—Dr.  Robison  and  Nulli  sscundes,  are  two 
pretty  varieties  ;   the   striped   specimens   are  small  and  too 

undecided  to  be  of  any  use.- HI  JI— The  spotted   sorts 

with  yeUow  gi-ounds  are  similar  to  other  vai-ieties  we  have 
seen  :  21  is  rather  under-sized.  Those  mth  cream-coloured 
grounds  and  crimson  blotches  are  worth  preserving ;  the  same 
with  brown  blotches  upon  lemon- coloured  grounds  ;  3  and  6 
are  too  undcfi-jed  in  the  blotches;  SO,  a' good  yellow  self; 
20,  a  showy  bromi  self:  most  of  these  flowers  were  separated 
from  the  calyx,  that  the  numbers  to  which  they  belonged  was 
unknoivn.~ 

Fuchsias- y.4 — 1,  2,  4,  are  stout  and  showy  flowers,  rather 
coarse  in  the  sepals  ■  these  are  good  flowers,  but  they  do  not 
surpass  similar  vaiieties  in  cultivation.  3,  a  Hght  variety, 
with  vei-milion  corolla ;  and  -5,  having  a  large  purple  crimson 
corolla,  -^vith  short  sepals,  are  the  best ;  but  they  are  not 
superior  to  sorts  already  out.= 

Pansies — C  ^—Bronze  Unique  contains  good  substance  and 
other  good  quahties  :  the  notch  In  the  bottom  petal  is  a  point 
against  it,  if  permanent ;  none  of  the  other  specimens  will 
make  show  flowers,  as  no  single  flower  possesses  sufiicient 
good  qualities  ;  some  are  too  long  in  form,  or  too  imperfect 
in  the  mai'ginal  coloui"  of  the  lower  petals. =^ 

Pelargoniums — A  B — Your  seedling  is  pretty,  good  in  form, 
rather  dull  in  colour,  spot  small  and  decided  ;  it  wants  a 
little  more  substance.^ FF—^o.  1,  rich  in  colour,  but  de- 
ficient in  foi-m.  The  same  may  be  said  of  No.  2 ;  they  are 
both  rough-looking  flowers.  3,  bright  rosy  pink  %vith  white 
centre,  and  small  dark  spot ;  under  petals  broad  and  well 
rounded  :  a  very  showy  and  agreeable  gi-eenhouse  variety. 

4,  deficieiit  in  fo\-m;  5,  good  form,  combined  T\ith  good  sub- 
stance ;  top  petals  smooth  and  even  in  colour ;  a  pretty 
variety,  injured  by  the  in-egular  veining  on  the  lower  petals. 
6,  good  in  general  form,  broad  under  petals,  which  curl  back 
too  much,  common  in  coloui-;  9  is  similar  to  this,  but  very 
inferior  ;  10  is  also  similar  to  G,  but  not  so  good  ;  7  is  a  flower 
of  good  fui-m  and  substance,  the  colom-  on  the  top  petals 
spreading  over  the  sm-face  and  leaving  a  narrow  rim  of  rose 
colour ;  bottom  petals  slightly  veined  ;  8,  veiy  rich  and 
brilliant  in  coloiu*.  These  are  very  good  seedlings,  and  the 
best  will  foi-m  good  greenhouse  ^ai-ieties,  but  they  will 
not  rank  ^ith  the  fine  show  varieties  raised  at  thepresent  time.- 

J  G — Your  seedling  is  of  no  value  ;  the  form  is  not  good  ; 

under  petals  too  narrow  ;  colour  common  and  cloudy  in  the 

upper  petals.* A  B — A  flower  bright  and  pretty  iu  colour  ; 

but  deficient  in  form" WJ — Your  seedling  is  bad  in  form, 

and  very  inferior  to  the  flowers  raised  in  the  present  day.== 

jl  c No.  1,  a  pretty  flower,  with  a  white  throat,  and  broad 

rose-leaf,  under  petals  wanting  in  size  and  substance  as  a 
show  flower.  2,  very  inferior  to  the  Sylph  in  substance, 
which  it  resembles  in  spot  and  colour.  3,  bad.  4,  a  well- 
formed  flower,  but  deficient  iu  substance,  rather  novel  in 
colom-;  this  flower  and  No.  1  ai-e  the  best  and  are  pretty 
greenhouse  varieties,  but  they  want  substance  as  show  flowers. 
5  is  too  rough  and  loose.' 

Petunia — Y  1'— Y'oui-  seedling  Petunia  is  a  good  variety, 
similar  to  the  fine  sorts  raised  by  Mr.  Gu-ling  ;  it  is  good  in 

form,  and  agreeable  in   colour.- Anon — 9,   10,  11 :   three 

light  varieties,  vAxh  veined  centres,  are  delicate  flowers,  not 
equal  in  coloui*  and  marking  to  similar  sorts  ali-cady  out ; 

5,  6,  8  :  three  different  shades  of  crimson,  good. flowers, 
5  particularly  brilliant ;  4,  hght  rose,  very  even  in  tint ; 
12,  large  lilac,  not  good  in  form,  the  segments  too  deeply  in- 
dented, but  good  in  coloiu-.* C  H — ^Your  seedling  promises 

to  be  a  distinct  variety :  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have 
seen.' 

Tulips — W  TT^The  condition  in  which  your  seedlings  arrived 
precludes  the  power  of  saving  much  about  them  ;  they  had 
been  kei.»t  too  long ;  some  of  them  were  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  when  they  arrived  that  the  colours  were  scarcely 
visible.  No.  1  was  in  a  tolerable  state,  a  very  fine  byblomen, 
bottom  fi-ce  from  impurity,  sbai-p  unbroken  feather,  rather 
deep,  with  a  beam  down  the  centre  ;  this  was  a  fine  flower. 
A  hu:arrc,  irith  precisely  the  same  character  of  marking,  with 
a  very  bright  and  clear  ground  ;  and  No.  5,  similar  also  in 
character,  we  admired  gr.^atly.  No.  2  was  not  in  such  perfect 
condition  ;  but,  by  what  was  ^isible,  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
large  and  grand  byblomen,  witli  a  fine  stT,ie  of  beam  and 
feather;  it  seemed,  however,  that  the  colom- approached  the 
seed-vessel  too  nearly,  a  greater  space  being  desirable ;  from 
what  was  visible  they  appear  to  be  a  fine  race  of  flowers.* 

Verbena — W  C— Your  seedling  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
sorts  already  out.* 


I 
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KOYAL  AGRICL'LTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ScciETr  OF  IKELAXD.— The  next  GREAT  AGRI- 
CULTl-KAL  MEETIXG  and  AXXUAL  CATTLE  SHOW  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  EALLTNASLOE,  on  the  SOtli  ol 
September,  1^5,  and  the  davs  following.  Premiums  to  tlie 
amount  of  OXE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  and  upwards  will  be 
distributed  on  this  occasion,  and  open  for  genera!  competition 
for  the  encouragement  of  Stock,  Horses,  Sheep,  Suine,  Imple- 
ments, Flax,  "Wool,  Butter,  .tc,  the  particulai-s  of  which  can 
be  had  un  application  to  the  Secretary  in  Dublin. 

The  AGKICULTURAL  CHALLENGE  CUP,  value  One 
Hundred  Guixeas,  for  the  best  beast  possessing  most  merit  of 
its  kind  in  the  yard,  and  now  held  by  Robert  Buirowes,  Esq., 
of  Giltown.  county  of  Kildare,  with  his  Short-hurned  Bull 
NARCISSUS.  Avill  be  also  open  for  competition  on  this  occasion. 

Ari-angements  have  been  made  >rith  the  diftcrent  Steam- 
boat and  Canal  Companies  for  the  transport  of  English  and 
Scotch  Stock,  Implements.  Ac,  via  Dublin,  free  of  expense,  to 
tlie  Show,  the  particulars  of  which  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Seci-etai-y,  from  whom  Premium-sheets  and  full  dii'ec- 
tions  can  be  had  on  application. 

From  the  nature  of  the  loc;dity  itself,  and  the  preparations  in 
progress,  it  is  expected  that  the  approaching  Meeting  will  be 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Societj".  Every  facility  and  accommodation  ^rill  be  pro- 
vided for  the  ti-ansport  of  English  and  Scotch  Stock  and  Imple- 
ments, free  of  expense,  and  no  effort  wiU  be  spared  to  render 
the  Meeting  every  way  practical  and  agreeable  to  the  strangers 
who  might  attend.  Edward  Bcllek,  Secretary. 

Socie^'s  Rooms,  41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dubliu. 


TURNIP  CROP. 

GUAXO Peruvian  aud  Jchaboe,  imported  by  A. 
GiEES  it  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulpbm-ic  Acid  (■with  insti-actions  for  maldng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime).  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  aU  other  Manures  for  Tm-uips  ;  also  Kiti-ates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum.  J:c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL,  40.  Upper  Thamas -street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 


1Bi]t  ^oilniltural  ^mtttu 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2S,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  T7EEKS. 
■\VBDNEsnAT,     July    E — Aericult'iral  Socieiv  f^f  Knsland. 
Thprsuay,        July   3 — Agiicuitaral  Imp,  Soc.<if  Ireland. 
AVbd^ESDAY,      July    9— ,4)nit:"i'tiiral  S(H;iely  if  England. 
Thuusdas,        Juiy  10— Agritullunil  Imp.  Svc.  of  Ireland. 


June  30— Chepstow 


FAR.\IERS'  CLUES. 

1        Jiily    5 — Collumptoa 


Ix  some  ploug-hs  tne  beam  is  supported  bv  one 
or  more  wheels  ;  in  others,  this  attachment  is  -n-ant- 
ing.  The  dilierence  thus  produced  is  one  so  great 
in  appearance  that  it  has  presented  the  most  obvious 
method  of  classifving  these  implements,  and  accord- 
ingly SWING  PLOUGHS  and  WHEEL  PLOUGHS  are  the 
two  great  divisions  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  latter  class  by  their 
advocate;  over  the  former  are,  the  less  skill  required 
to  work  them,  the  greater  evenness  of  their  work, 
and  a  lighter  draught — those  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  former  class  are,  the  greater  capability 
of  the  implements,  and  the  greater  efficiencv 
(arising  from  depth)  of  the  work  done. 

It  is  only  with  the  draught  of  ploughs  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  and  so  far  as  this  point  is  affected 
by  the  attachment  of  a  wheel,  the  trials  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  represent  the  addition  to  be 
advantageous. 

These  trials,  however,  are  not,  we  think,  all  of 
them  conclusive.  It  will  not  do  to  compare  the 
draught  of  two  or  more  ploughs,  some  of  them 
having  wheels,  and  others  being  without  them,  and 
then  attribute  the  difi'erences  observed  wholly  to 
this  circumstance.  Many  other  circumstances  must 
tend  to  the  production  of  the  result — the  weight,  the 
form  of  the  mould-board,  or  the  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  cutting  parts  of  the  implement,  would, 
probably,  any  of  them,  be  far  more  influential  than 
the  presence  or  absence  merely  of  the  wheel.  The 
only  method  of  determining  the  influence  of  this 
cause  by  itself  on  the  draught  of  the  plough  is  by 
employing  but  one  implement  sometimes  as  a  swing 
plough  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  wheel. 
Mr.  Handley's  trials,  as  reported  in  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  "English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal," 
were  on  four  different  ploughs,  and  hence  their  re- 
sults.though  they  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
trials,  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive  on  the 
less  draught  due  to  the  support  of  the  plouarh-beam 
by  a  wheel,  for  they  may  have  been  owino-  to  the 
other  circumstances  on  which  also  the  draught  de- 
pends. They  indicated  an  advantage  from  the  use 
of  the  wheel  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  draught 
of  the  swing  ploughs.  In  Mr.  Pcsev's  experi- 
ments, to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded,  a  differ- 
ence even  greater  was  exhibited,  and  in  a  more 
unexceptionable  manner.  The  F.  F.  plough  of 
Messrs.  Ransome  required  a  force  of  18  stoues  to 
draw  it  when  used  as  a  swing-plough,  and  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  draught  of  4  stone's,  or  2-2  per  cent.,  was 
effected  by  the  ad'dition  of  the  two  wheels  belonging 
to  it  as  a  support  to  its  beam  ;  this  was  in  afree 
working  soil,  the  furrow  being  5  inches  deep,  by 
9  inches  wide ;  in  heavier  land,  and  when  working 
at  a  greater  depth,  the  difierence  in  draught  in  the 
two  cases  was  imperceptible. 

The  followingfigures  exhibitthe  evidenf  'brought 
out  by  our  recording  dynamometer  on  tEs  subject, 


when  the  ploughs  were  tried  on  a  hard  sandy  soil  in 
one-year-old  Clover : — 

ferguson's  plough. 
Furrow  2x8. 


Swing.  Wheei,. 
B.VRRETT  AXD  ESALL'S. 
FUEEOW  4x3.- 


we  think,  must   be    attributed  the  easier  draught 
which  that  figure  exhibits. 

Upon  the  whole  these  figures  do  not  give  the 
attachment  of  a  wheel  to  the  plough  credit  for 
much  influence  on  its  draught  one  way  or  another ; 
and  we  do  not  think  the  selection  of  a  plough 
ought  to  be  made  dependant  in  any  great  degree 
upon  its  possession  or  non-possession  of  wheels; 
certainly  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  are  not  such  as  to  justify  any 
one  in  incurring  the  loss  and  inconvenience  ai-isiug 
from  a  change  of  his  stock  of  ploughs,  where  any  par- 
ticular form  of  the  implement  has  been  already 
adopted. 


Stvixg.  Wheei.. 

Between  figures  1  and  2  there  appears  a  dif- 
ference of  about  4i  stones  on  a  total  of  "28,  in 
favour  of  the  plough  with  the  wheel  added  to  it : 
betv,-sen  figures  3  and  4  there  is  hardl_v  any  appreci- 


ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  STABLES. 

[Takes  fhom  the  '■  Avrsuip.e  Agkiccltceist."] 
The  frequent  and  violent  exertions  which  man  re- 
quires of  the  horse,  renders  it  a  m.atter  of  the  highest 
iuiportiince  that  the  animal's  physical  coudit-iou  be  as 
perfect  as  sldll  and  attention  can  secure  ;  and  as  there 
arij  no  organs  of  this  noble  animal  so  severely  taxed, 
durujg  the  performance  of  either  fast  or  heavy  work,  as 
the  organs  of  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  all  circumstances  which 
tend  to  secure  perfection  in  the  condition  of  that  delicate 
apparatus  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part.  A  pure 
aud  uneontamiuated  atmospliere,  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  process  of  respiration,  is  tlierefore  a  sine  qua  non; 
one  cannot  help,  for  these  reasons,  expressing  surprise 
at  the  almost  universal  inattention  to  stable  ventilation, 
which  so  lamentably  prevails  in  even  many  of  our  first- 
class  establishments.  But  there  is  no  circumstance 
connected  witli  domestic  life  that  appears  to  me  more 
extraordinary  than  the  almost  universal  want  of  atten- 
tion to  scientific  arrangements  in  the  construction  of 
modern  buildings  of  every  description,  both  public  and 
private,  from  the  largest  theatre,  or  assembly  hall,  down 
to  the  cottage  of  the  most  humble  peasant.  It  is  not, 
flierefore,  wonderful  that  gross  errors  may  be  discovered 
in  the  tenements  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
domestic  animals.  That  these  occur  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  intelligent  persons  are  aware  of,  I 
shall  presently  show.  I  hope  I  may  confidently  presume 
that  most  educated  persons  are  aware  that  air  once 
breathed  by  an  animal  is,  by  the  simple  process  of  re- 
sph'ation,  converted  uito  a  deadly  poison,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  instantly  removed  from  its  presence,  and  re- 
placed by  a  proper  supply  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  air. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  throu-n  out  at  each  expiration — 
agas  which  neither  supports  life  nor  combustion;  of  the 
truth  of  this  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  but  too  painfully 
demonstrates.  I  could  cite,  were  it  necessary,  numerous 
familiar  illustrations  of  this  subject,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
the  following  sample  will  serve  to  inform  such  of  your 
readers  as  may  not  hitherto  have  given  especial  con- 
sideration to  theories  of  respiration,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, unaware  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
subject. 

AU  have  heard  of  tlie  fatal  accidents  that  frequently 
occur  in  breweries,  from  persons  incautiously  descend- 
ing vats  while  these  are  surcharged  with  the  products 
of  fermentation.  It  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
kills  the  individual  in  this  case  ;  and  wlio  is  not  aware 
of  the  danger  of  descending  close,  deep  wells,  where 
foul  air  has  accumulated,  and  rendered  the  atmosphere 
obnoxious  to  human  beings  2  Again,  carbonic  acid  gas 
proves  to  be  the  baneful  agent :  few,. perhaps,  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact,  that  if  a  bird  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  closely-encompassed  bed,  the  creature  is 
speedily  put  to  death — it  is  poisoned  by  exposure  to  the 
carbonic  acid  gas — the  natural  product  of  the  respira- 
tion of  the  persons  occupving  the  bed  !  Although  this 
gas  is  naturally  heavier  than  common  atmospheric  air, 
it  nevertheless,  wlien  heated  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, becomes  much  lighter,  ascends,  and  occupies  the 
space  nearest  the  roof  of  the  chamber  where  it  may 
have  been  produced  ;  so  that  persons  near  the  floor, 
having  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  ail-,  may  suffer  no  in- 
convenience, although  they,  most  assuredly,  by  each 
act  of  expiration,  are  slowly  and  silently  contributing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ill-fated  victim  in  the  cage. 
But  the  products  of  respiration,  poisonous  although 
they  be,  are  the  result  of  vital  phenomena,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  dispensed  with  nor  prevented  :  but  the 
grand  source  of  vitiation  to  which  I  am  desirous  to 
direct  attention,  is  both  removeable  and  preventable, 
because  it  is  dependant  on  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  is 
disengaged  from  the  decomposing  urine  that  is  absorbed 
by  the  porous  floors  of  stables.  Now  let  me  shortly  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  stable-floors  as  these  are  usually 
(I  may  say  invariably)  constructed — and  suppose  we 
take  a  stall  in  the  Piershill  Barracks  as  our  text : 
nothing  could  be  more  unscientific  than  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  here  everywhere  to  be  observed.  All 
that  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  is  merely  to  secure  a 
hard  and  resisting  footing  for  the  animals,  and  that  this 


able  difference,  excentins  the   somewhat   singular ,  ^  ^  '  i      j-  n     ■ 

one  of  greater  evenness  of  draught  on  the  part  of  1™^^  1"^  efi'eeted  at   the   cheapest  rate,Uhe   followmg 
the  sicinr/  plough  :  between  figures   5  and  6  there  !  ™°'^«  ."^  procedure  is  practised  :_-Rn„lriers.  or    u-re- 


appears  a  considerable  difference  in  favour  of  the 
plough  when  at  work  without  its  wheel  ;  but  this 
is  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 
when  the  Dynamometer  recorded  figure  5,  the 
plough  was  at  work,  not  in  a  furrow  opened  bv 
itself,  but  in  one  opened  by  another  plough — Fer- 
guson's, which  has  a  wider  mould-board;  to  this. 


Boulders,  or  irre- 
gular blocks  of  stone,  are  placed  in  a  bed  of  s.and,  or 
small  gravel  (I  beg  especial  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance), and  it  is  believed  that  when  these  ai-e  made  to 
present  a  fair  surface  that  the  "job"  has  been  creditably 
executed  ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  They  are  simply 
these :  When  the  liquid  manure  of  horses  is  dropped 
on  such  a  floor  as  that  which  I  h.ave  described,  they 
rapidly  percolate  between  the  interstices  of  the  irre- 
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gular  stones — decompositioa  immediately  ensues — and 
deleterious  gases  are  abundantly  disengaged.  I  would, 
therefore,  beg  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  the  principle  of  rendering  stable- 
floors  impervious  to  moisture  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of :  without  attention  to  this  desideratum  the  most  in- 
genious schemes  for  ventilation  must  be  stultified  !  So 
rapidly  do  the  component  parts  of  urine  assume  the 
gaseous  form,  that  it  has  surprised  many  to  find,  on  ex- 
amining an  imperfect  floor,  that  percolation  has  ex- 
tended to  so  small  a  depth,  but  the  true  explanation  of 
this  cii'cumstance,  no  doubt  is,  that  the  recently-dropped 
urine  comes  in  contact  with  materials  in  a  high  state  of 
chemical  action,  which,  hke  yeast  to  the  wort,  imme- 
diately induces  a  similar  condition  in  the  atoms  of  the 
recent  materials,  ammoniacal  gas  is  formed,  which  as- 
cends and  pervades  the  entire  apartment.  The  irritat- 
ing ammoniacal  gas  I  have  frequently  found,  on  going 
into  a  stable  in  the  morning,  so  concentrated  that  I 
could  not  breathe  without  coughing,  and  ray  eyes  lachry- 
mated  as  if  a  newly-cut  Onion  had  been  hanging  under 
my  nose.  Now,  the  products  of  respiration  contributed 
Taut  in  an  inferior  degree  to  this  state  of  vitiation.  I 
repeat  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  stable,  while  its  floor  continues 
pervious  to  moisture.  I,  therefore,  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  this  fact  upou  the  attention  of  every  one  who  may 
find  his  stables  in  an  objectionable  and  unwholesome 
condition  ;  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  know  thnt  the 
means  by  which  the  desired  improvement  may  be  effected 
involves  neither  diificulty  nor  expense. 

Let  the  centre  of  the  causewayed  stall  be  removed 
2  feet  in  breadth,  and  5  feet  in  length,  measuring  from 
the  croup  end  of  the  stall.  Flags  of  sandstone  pavement, 
of  1  foot  in  breadth,  3  inches  thick,  and  of  convenient 
length,  having  the  inner  or  central  edges  bevelled  to  such 
an  angle  as  that  when  the  two  are  brought  together 
there  will  be  a  space  or  central  gutter  formed  like  an 
inverted  V,  1^  inch  in  breadth  at  the  surface,  and 
2  inches  deep  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  which 
space  must  be  filled  with  cement  or  pitch — a  shght 
downward  and  backward  inclination  must  be  given  to 
the  paving-stones,  so  thatwhatever  liquid  may  be  dropped 
upon  them,  shall  be  rapidly  conducted  towards  the  hind 
quarters,  and  from  thence  conveyed  on  the  surface  to 
the  point  in  the  exterior  found  most  convenient  for  a 
tank,  or  reservoir,  where  it  may  be  stored  till  required 
as  manure.  I  find  the  making  such  an  arrangement  as 
I  have  shortly  described  would  cost  for  materials  about 
10*.  per  stall — 10  feet  for  each  stall,  and  10  feet  for  that 
part  of  the  floor  immediately  behind  the  animal  opposite 
his  stall.  A  most  superior  article  I  know  could  be  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  J.  Paton  and  Sons,  of  Ayr.  The  ex- 
cellent quality  of  their  sandstone,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages their  ingenious  and  powerful  stone-cutting 
machinery  gives  to  their  establishment  a  peculiar  claun 
to  preferment. 

1  shall  conclude  this  perhaps  already  too  extended 
communication,  by  assuring  gentlemen  who  may  adopt 
such  structural  arrangements  as  I  have  proposed,  that 
they  will  have  no  reason  to  i-egret  their  conduct  ;  as  to 
the  pecuniary  outlay  which  these  improvements -would 
requu-e,  you'll 

"Let  me  whisper  in  their  lug, 
That's  ablins  nae  vexation  ; " 

teeause  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  give  their  noble 
animals  (whose  faithful  servitude  deserve  so  well  at  their 
hands)  credit  for  one  year,  as  the  following  statement 
■will  clearly  demonstrate.  A  horse  voids  more  than  3  lbs. 
of  urine  daily,  or  say— 11  (10  lbs.  per  annum=21  lbs. 
ammonia=1801bs.  guano,  10s.  So  that  he  pays  like  a 
gentleman  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  unvitiated  atmosphere. 

In  a  future  communication  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  popular  description  of  the  theory  of  ventilation,  and 
the  contrivances  by  which  fresh  air  may  be  supplied  to 
stables,  and  modes  by  which  it  should  be  removed  when 
it  becomes  vitiated  from  natural  causes.  The  necessity 
there  is  for  rendering  stable-floors  impervious  to  urine 
appears  to  me  so  obvious,  that  I  flatter  myself  no 
sensible  man  who  may  chance  to  cast  his  eye  over  this 
hurried  and  imperfect  paper  v/ill  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  adopting  some  plan,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  his  stable-floors  impermeable  to  liquids. 
Until  this  is  effected,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  any  venti- 
lating scheme  whatever ;  therefore,  I  say_Reform 
your  Stable  Floors  i  \  l—W.  Dyce  Guthrie,  1,  Lothian- 
roarI,F,diuhur(jh,  Slh  June,  1845. 

.-P-S- — 't  ^^'i'l  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  communicate 
■with  parties  who  may  desire  more  minute  information 
on  this  most  important,  and,  I  think,  highly  mteresting 
subject.— fF.  G.Z).  '     b    J  b 


ON  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

YpoR  correspondents  "  W.  E.  W."  and  "  D."  make 
a  fierce  on-slauglit  on  the  merits  of  the  discovery  of 
dissolved  bones.  One  doubts  and  the  other  denies  the 
truth  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  practice. 

"W.  E  W."  recommends  caution  in  practice,  be- 
cause he  doubts  the  theory  of  dissolved  bones  and  the 
evidence  which  supports  it.  Now  I  beg  to  remind  him 
that  doubts  are  imponderable,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  outweigh  a  single  grain  of  fact,  or  to  disprove  the 
■weakest  argument  by  such  means.  There  are  few  who 
■will  give  currency  to  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Liebig's 
theory,  supported  as  it  is  by  Johnstone,  Playfair,  &c., 
because  "  W.  E.  W."  asserts  that  "to  suppose  that 
the  acid  effects  anything  by  dissolving  the  bone  is  far- 
fetched and  unworthy  of  credit."  Your  correspondent 
cerlainly  gives  the  public  credit  for  an  extraordinary 
pliabihty  of  faith  when  he  supposes  that  they  will  agree 


with  him  that  sulphuric  acid  may  act  "  on  some  soils  in 
converting  lime  and  magnesia  in  them  from  carbonates 
to  sulphates,  and  in  assisting  in  dissolving  many  material 
constituents  of  some  soils,"  and  yet  will  denounce  Lie- 
big  as  "  unworthy  of  credit "  when  he  asserts  that 
which  is  equally  clear — that  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve 
the  material  constituents  of  bone,  and  convert  the 
phosphate  of  lime  into  a  sulphate  or  a  biphosphate,  and 
thus  render  the  phosphoric  acid  which  plants  requu'e 
more  accessible  and  more  useful. 

"  W.  E.  AV."  also  doubts  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  case  is  based  ;  and  in  support  of  it  ventures  an  ar- 
gument. "  Mr.  M'William's  experiments,"  says  he, 
"  ai-e  evidently  unfair.  The  20  bushels  of  bones  are 
drilled,  while  those  with  sulphuric  acid  are  placed  in 
the  furrows."  "  In  Mr.  Hannam's,  IS  bushels  of  bones 
were  drilled  with  the  seed  ;  in  all  the  other  cases  of 
the  solutions  they  are  carefully  ridged.  Here,  evidently, 
there  is  no  comparison  calculated  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion." "  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  experiments,"  he 
continues,  "do  not  give  the  information,  and  that 
'  most  probably'  one  portion  was  sown  and  the  other  in 
the  ridge,  and  that  also  Mr.  Geddes'  experiment  does 
not  mention  how  the  application  was  made,  but  most 
probably  it  was  made  in  the  same  manner  and  is  worth 
as  much." 

This  is  a  most  amusing  method  of  settling  evidence. 
Because  Mr.  M*William  and  Mr.  Hannam  are  in 
error,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Geddes  are  very 
likely  the  same,  and  consequently  all  the  other  experi- 
menters must  be  so  !  This  is  the  sort  of  induction 
which  is  to  convince  us,  and  set  aside  the  mass  of  facts 
which  have  been  alluded  to  in  previous  Papers. 

What  have  probabilities  and  possibilities  to  do  with 
circumstances  where  proof  positive  can  be  obtained  ? 
Moreover,  these  same  parties  whose  trials  are  ques- 
tioned, have  made  several  other  trials.  Two  distinct 
committees  of  the  Morayshire  Club  have  examined  Mr. 
M'William.  Are  the  errors  in  one  trial  to  disqualify 
the  testimony  of  the  other  !  Decidedly  not.  Grant 
that  "  W.  E.  W's"  objections  to  these  particular  cases 
are  well  founded,  the  other  evidence,  which  is  unques- 
tioned, is  sufiiciently  strong  to  bear  out  all  that  has  been 
said.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  assume  that  the  trials 
which  "  W.  E.  W."  does  not  question  are  erroneous, 
when  those  that  he  does  question  can  be  proved  to  be 
correct.  By  referring  to  vol.  iv.,  p.  16£,  "Royal 
Journal  of  Agriculture,"  "  W.  E.  W."  will  find  that 
the  whole  of  Mr.  M'William's  applications  were  made  in 
drills  or  ridges,  under  perfectly  similar  circumstances  ; 
and  similarly,  p.  167,  that  Mr.  Geddes'  trials  were 
made  in  drills  at  28  inches  wide. 

The  same  mis-statement  is  made  in  Mr:  Hannam's 
case,  in  whose  trial  the  whole  of  the  plot  was  ridged, 
and  the  manures  put  in  the  ridge,  the  liquid  by  hand, 
and  the  bones  by  a  driU.  Vide  "  Transactions  Highland 
Society,"  March  1844.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  trial,  in  which  all  the  mixtures 
were  applied  in  drills  27  inches  apart.  ("Journal  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  v.  p.  2). 

So  much,  then,  for  the  facts  upon  which  our  friend's 
doubts  are  based.  Not  one  of  his  assertions  are  borne 
out ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  his  unfortunate  position 
by  the  assumption  that  he  has  never  seen  the  original 
reports  of  the  various  experiments.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
far  wrong  in  guessing  that  the  only  document  which  he 
has  consulted  is  Mr.  Hannam's  paper  on  "  the  action 
and  application "  of  the  manure,  in  which  a  mere 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  in 
given. 

Your  correspondent  "  D."  is  one,  as  he  says,  "  who 
calculates  as  he  goes,"  and  of  course  he  will  not 
state  anything  he  has  not  thoroughly  examined  the 
truth  of.  He  objects  not  to  the  theory  or  the  evidence 
but  to  the  practical  value  of  the  application.  He  is 
astonished,  indeed  indignant,  that  people  can  see  any- 
thing in  such  a  discovery,  and  only  takes  up  his  pen  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  must  accrue,  unless  he  "  puts 
it  down."  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  "  D."  mistakes 
his  proper' forte  ;  for  in  spite  of  his  calculating  quali- 
ties he  builds  his  argument  on  but  one  fact  J)  and  that 
near  akin  to  fiction. 

"  D.'s"  statement  is  that  the  cost  and  labour  of  the 
preparation  swallow  up  the  saving  ;  and  in  order  to 
justify  this  conclusion,  he  magnifies  the  cost  and  trouble; 
converts  a  common  compost-couch  and  shovel- — or  at 
the  most,  if  the  liquid  form  be  preferred,  the  ordinary 
liquid  tank  and  water-cart — into  a  costly  apparatus 
which  must  be  specially  provided  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  saving  to  a  size  that  it  can  be  very 
easily  swallowed.  Thus  "  D."  makes  no  mention  of  the 
indirect  advantages  which  arise  from  the  action  of  the 
manure,  in  combination  with  others,  as  an  agent  in 
promoting  early  growth,  and  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  soil  or  seaFon.  "  The  experiment,"  says  he, 
"  has  resulted  in  this  :  that  1  quarter  of  bones  in  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  ton  of  water  is  equal  for 
the  Turnip  crop  to  2  quarters  used  dry,"  and  conse- 
quently he  is  astonished  that  such  a  result  should  for  a 
moment  be  considered  important.  What,  however,  is 
the  worth  of  "D.'s"  opinion  when  it  is  based  upon  a 
false  premise  :  and  such  is  his  statement  of  the  result. 
It  is  inaccurate  both  by  omission  and  perversion  of 
facts.  By  om.ission,  because  he  takes  no  account  of 
any  result  except  that  of  a  saving  in  quantity  of 
the  bones,  when  several  beneficial  effects  have  been 
developed ;  and  by  perversion,  because,  instead  of 
1  quarter  of  bones,  and  its  weight  (24  stone)  of  acid 
being   necessary,   the   experiments    have  proved   that 


4  bushels  of  bones,  in  ^  or  even  J  the  same  weight  of 
acid,  are  superior  to  2  quarters  used  diy.  The  extent 
of  this  mis-statement  will  be  seen  when  it  is  considered 
that,  according  to  "  D.,"  24  st.  of  bones  and  24  st. 
of  acid  are  required,  when  1 2  St.  of  bones  and  4,  or,  at 
most,  6  St.  of  acid  per  acre,  is  what  the  experiments 
prove  to  be  the  proper  quantities.  In  fact,  by  this 
error,  "  D."  doubles  the  quantity  of  bone^,  and 
quadruples  the  weight  of  acid  ;  and,  in  the  same  ratio, 
of  course  he  increases  the  cost  of  the  application,  and 
diminishes  the  saving  eff'ected.  This,  however,  was  his 
object ;  and  "  D."  calculates  very  poorly  when  he 
imagines  that  bold  assertion  will  pass  current  for  argu- 
ment. There  are  some,  however,  who  are  apt  to  assert 
boldly,  and  to  leave  the  event  to  circumstances — trust- 
ing that  their  statements  may  pass  current,  at  least  for 
a  time.  Tliis  spu'it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  truth. 
Inquiry  is  what  the  advocates  of  the  theory  have  asked 
for,  and  what  the  subject  deserves  ;  and  we  have  no. 
right  either  to  doubt  a  theory  without  we  have  argu- 
ments to  urge  against  it,  or  to  deny  it  on  false  data. 
Until,  therHore,  "  W.  E.  W."  is  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  doubt,  on  imaginary  grounds,  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  adduced,  he  will  not  make  many 
converts  ;  nor  will  "  D."  make  the  world  believe  that 
he  alone  can  distinguish  between  error  and  truth,  until 
he  makes  his  own  assertions  coincide  more  with  fact.— 
Scrutator. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  salt,  composed  of  48. 3i 
parts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  51.68  lime,  is  one  of  the 
constituents  (as  we  have  seen  before)  of  bones,  marl, 
ashes,  &c.,  and  is  used  in  these  substances  as  a  manure 
for  meadows  and  fields.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that 
minerals,  composed  nearly  enfirely  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
like  apatite,  &c.,  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  manures. 
Several  experiments,  which  I  made  on  a  small  scale,  were 
so  successful  as  to  confirm  toe  in  my  opinion  on  this 
subject.  That  fossil  bones  could  be  well  used  as  a  ma- 
nure, is  also  scarcely  to  be  doubted. 

Soda  {Carbonate  of  Soda.) — This  salt,  consisting  of 
58.7  parts  of  soda  and  41.3  of  carbonic  acid,  is  made 
from  the  ashes  of  the  so-called  salt  plants  growing  on  the 
sea-shore,  but  there  are  also  contrivances  for  preparing  it 
from  common  salt.  No  pure  salt  is  needed  for  manure, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  above  plants  (very  rich  in  carbonate 
of  soda)  may  be  at  once  applied  to  the  ground,  and,  by  so 
doing,  the  soil  will  be  supplied  with  some  other  nutri- 
tious substances,  so  that  the  result  will  be  the  greater. 
In  manuring  the  soil  with  soda  or  the  ashes  of  salt  plants,. 
much  humate  of  soda  will  be  formed  in  the  soil,  which 
(as  has  been  already  seen)  is  a  very  powe'rful  manure. 
But,  as  the  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  no  more  than  60 
to  70  lbs.  are  to  be  used  per  acre,  and  if  the  soil  be  defi- 
cient in  humus,  still  less  ;  as,  on  account  of  the  corroding 
nature  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  some  of  it  must  be  a6 
once  entirely  converted  into  humate  of  soda,  or  it  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  plants.  If,  therefore,  the  ashes  of  salt 
plants  he  used  for  manure,  even  of  this  only  so  much  is 
to  be  taken,  that  the  soil  will  not  obtain  thereby  more 
than  60  to  70  lbs.  of  the  salt. 

But  as  even  smaller  quantities  will  produce  a  very 
good  effect,  it  will  be  better  to  use  at  one  time  hut  & 
small  quantity,  and  to  repeat  the  dose.  The  carbonate 
of  soda  has  the  property  of  easily  solving  silica,  on  which 
account  it  might  be  also  useful  to  the  Cerealia,  which 
require  such  a  large  quantity  of  that  earth.  It  operates 
always  least  on  those  soils  which  are  rich  in  silica  and 
common  salt,  because  in  these  substances  the  plants 
have  already  obtained  the  necessary  amount  of  soda.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  it  will  advance 
vegetation  (like  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  wood-ashes) 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  of  humus  and  the  vege- 
table matters  in  the  soil.  Soda  is  not  dear,  but  addi- 
tional experiments  are  yet  wanted  to  tell  us  whether  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  found,, 
from  experience,  that  it  particularly  furthers  the  growth 
of  Buckwheat. 

Potash  {Carbonate  of  Potash). — The  above  salt,  com- 
posed of  31.8  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  68.2  potash,  is, 
as  we  know,  a  constituent  part  of  wood-ashes.  It  is  to 
potash  that  most  sorts  of  ashes  owe  their  manuring  pro- 
perties; aud  as  it  can  easily  be  bought  everywhere, 
whilst  ashes  may  not  be  at  hand,  it  might  be  advisabls 
to  improve  soils  deficient  in  potash  with  the  former  in- 
stead of  the  latter.  That  it  is  really  a  superior  manure, 
many  experiments  have  fully  proved.  It  acts,  however, 
best  on  soils  abundant  in  humus,  as  it  here  decomposes 
the  coal  of  humus  and  the  vegetable  matters,  and  com- 
bines with  the  humic  acid  into  a  substance  exceedingly 
useful  to  planis,  viz.,  the  humate  of  potash.  Nay,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  hurtful  to  vegetation,  it  must  have  combined 
into  that  salt,  as  by  itself  it  is  of  a  rather  corrosive 
nature.  This  process  of  combination,  however  (as  with 
carbonate  of  soda),  will  take  place  in  the  summer  season,, 
already  in  a  few  days.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soil 
contains  but  little  humus,  it  is  clear  that  at  one  time 
but  little  potash  can  be  employed.  On  soils  abundant 
in  humus,  I  have  used  60  to  70  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre, 
and  always  found  ihe  result  most  beneficial.  Potash, 
like  soda,  is  always  used  as  a  top-dressing, as  it  will  then 
be  dissolved  by  the  rain-water,  and  permeate  the  furrow- 
slice,  thus  coming  best  in  contact  with  the  humic  parts 
of  the  soil.  Both,  however,  may  as  well  be  added  to 
the  urine,  or  dungheap,  and  be  brought  in  that  state  on 
the  field. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia — Solid  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
composed  of  54.5  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  30.5  parts  of 
ammonia,  and  15.0  of  water,  is  (as  we  have  seen  before'^ 
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one  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  putrescent  ani 
mal  excrements  and  offal.  Tiiere  is,  at  times,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  salt  by  itself  as  a  manure,  as  it  is  to  be 
had  very  cheap  at  places  where  coals  are  subjected  to  dry 
distillation.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  formed,  is 
certainly  not  pure,  which,  however,  does  not  matter,  as 
the  admixtures  are  such  as  possess  also  Manuring  proper- 
ties. On  account  of  its  quick  evaporation,  it  is  always 
to  be  used  in  a  solution  in  water,  as  it  then  penetrates  at 
once  into  the  soil,  and  is  fixed  by  the  humic  acid.  The 
more  humic  acid,  therefore,  the  soil  contains,  the  less 
loss  is  to  be  apprehended.  I  have  used  it  on  several 
sorts  of  soils  with  the  most  striking  effect,  and  have 
found  that  GO  lbs.  employed  on  one  acre  of  heath  land 
^cted  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  use  for  the  Cerealiaand  Buckwheat. — Sprengcl. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  AND  BONES  FOR  TURNIPS. 
Bv  n.  W.  PrECHAS.     1S44. 

Field,  No.  1. — Soil,  sandy  lo.am  upon  old  red  sand- 
■stone,  so  completely  worn  out  by  the  late  tenant,  that 
a  part  without  any  manure  lyini;;  between  the  acre  with 
iicid  .lud  bones,  and  the  acre  with  dung,  t.  c.  R>s. 
produced  only  per  acre        .  .  .       0     5  20 

One  acre  manured  with  160  bushels  of 
turf-ashes  wetted  with  water  .  .       S  14  32 

One  acre  manured  with  IGO  bushels  of 
turf-ashes,  '2  bushels  fine  bone-dust,  and 
SOlbs.  brown  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), costing  12s., 
the  bones  and  acid  dissolved  and  treated  as 
below  .  .  .  .  .     14     5  68 

One  acre  manured  with  20  yards  of  dung     14  11  48 

This  field  was  limed  with  lOS  bushels  per 
acre  in  1S42. 

Field,  No.  2 Soil,  stone-brash,  upon  old 

red  sandstone,  limed  1S41. 

One  acre  m.anuredwith  15  bushels  of  coal- 
ashes,  and  15  of  chai'coal-dust,  drilled  in 
■with  the  seed  .  .  .  .       4     8  64 

One  acre  with  80  lbs.  of  brown  acid  and 

2  bushels  of  fine  bone-dust  dissolved,  mixed 
with  500  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkled  with 

3  water-cart  over  the  l.ind  before  ridging  up, 
and  15  bushels  of  coal-ashes  and  15  of  char- 
-eoal-dust  drilled  in  with  the  seed      .  .     12  II  48 

The  Swedes  (Skirving's)  were  planted  on  the  rid^e 
the  first  and  second  weeks  in  July,  at  24  inches,  the 
plants  thinned  to  9  inches,  horse  and  hand  hoed  three 
times.  Pulled,  topped,  tailed,  and  weighed,  January 
i4th,  1845. 

I  had  the  brown  sulphuric  acid,  strength  1'750  at 
fljd.  per  lb.  from  Mr.  J.ames  Gibbs,  Bristol,  and  the 
fine  bone-dust  of  excellent  quality,  from  Messrs. 
H.  and  T.  Proctor,  Bi-istol,  at  26s.  per  quarter.  The 
acid  and  bones  for  field  No.  1  were  treated  as  follows  : 
For  1  acre,  an  empty  hogshead  of  about  100  gallons, 
vrith  one  head  out,  was  used  ;  2  bushels  (or  16  gallons) 
of  bone-dust  was  put, into  the  cask  or  tub,  then  80  lbs. 
(or  about  4i  gallons)  of  acid,  the  mass  being  well  stirred, 
to  this  was  added  24  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the  mix- 
■ture  being  well  stirred  the  whole  time  the  water  was 
being  put  in  to  keep  down  the  violent  ebullition  that 
ensued  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  bone-dust  was  perfectly 
dissolved,  and  fit  for  use  ;  the  mixture  was  then  taken 
in  the  tub  to  ;the  field,  put  by  the  heap  of  turf-ashes, 
which  being  very  dry  about  500  gallons  of  water  was 
gradually  added  to  the  mixture,  and  thrown  over  the 
ashes,  which  being  well  mixed  was  then  put  into  carts 
and  distributed  with  a  shovel  into  the  drills,  the  ground 
ridged  up  aud  immediately  sown.  I  put  in  about  three 
acres  per  day,  using  three  old  hogsheads  or  tubs  (worth 
about  5s.  each)  and  when  taken  to  the  field  two  lots 
were  put  together,  the  empty  tub  being  used  to  mix  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  before  throwing  over  the  ashes. 
A  neighbouring  farmer  had  one  carboy  of  acid  last 
jear ;  he  used  dried  mud  from  a  horse-pond  to  mix 
with  the  acid  and  bones,  and  is  so  satisfied  with  the  result 
that  he  has  ordered  10  carboys  of  acid  this  year.  My 
friend  says  the  acid  and  bones  beat  every  other  manure 
(guano,  dung,  &c),  aijtl  is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all 
manures  for  growing  Turnips.  The  soil,  a  poor  sand, 
was  limed  with  lOS  bushels  per  acre,  immediately  be- 
fore the  mixture  was  put  on.  I  am  convinced  that 
■without  lime  in  the  soil,  acid  and  bones  will  not  act. 
This  I  witnessed  in  a  neighbour's  field  last  year.  The 
field,  six  years  ago,  was  part  of  a  common  ;  it  was  then 
broken  up,  and  part  Mmed  the  following  year.  Last  year 
the  whole  field  was  planted  with  Turnips,  using 
2  bushels  bone-dust,  and  80  lbs.  acid  per  acre,  put 
on  as  my  field,  No.  2  ;  the  result  was,  the  part  limed 
produced  a  good  crop  for  the  season,  beating  15  loads 
of  dung  ;  but  the  Turnips  on  the  part  not  limed, 
although  coming  up  well,  very  soon  died  away,  and  in 
less  than  a  mouth  not  a  single  plant  was  to  be  seen. 

In  the  Field  iVo.  2,  the  acid  and  bones  were  treated 
as  No.  1  ;  when  taken  to  the  field  a  water-cask  holding 
250  gallons  of  water  (twice  filled),  was  used  with  half 
the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  and  sprinkled  over  the 
land  before  ridging  up  ;  the  ashes  were  then  drilled  in 
with  the  seed. 

His  Grace  theJDuke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  running 
the  mixture  and  water  along  the  drills  (after  ridging ) 
is  a  much  better  plan  than  the  above,  and  which  for 
the  future  I  shall  adopt  when  using  the  mixture  in  a 
liquid  state. 

I  intend  this  year  to  put  4  bushels  bone-dust  and 
120  lbs.  acid  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  my  Turnip- 
land,  about  50  acres  (with  and  without  other  manures), 
observing  that  where  the  water-cask  went  twice  over 


the  same  ground  last  year,  there  was  treble  the  weight 
of  Turnips. 

In  every  trial  of  acid  and  bones  the  Turnips  came 
into  rough  leaf  a  week  before  those  planted  the  same 
day  with  other  manures.  I  find  the  lighter  or  shal- 
lower Turnip-seed  (indeed,  all  small  seed)  is  put  into 
the  ground  the  better.  If  the  seed  is  just  covered 
with  soil  it  is  sufficient. — Pilslone,  near  Chepstow, 
May  21,  1845. 


iriome  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Latfes'  Experimenls.  —  Your  correspondent 
"G.,"  who  states  that  through  the  whole  of  my  experi- 
ments he  does  not  see  that  I  have  once  applied  potass, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  or  phosphoric  acid,  must  have 
read  them  over  the  bowl  of  punch  to  which  he  calls  my 
.attention.  If  he  will  refer  to  No.  IS,  he  will  find  ail 
the  inorganic  substances  contained  in  the  ash,  or  the 
Turnip,  with  the  exception  of  some  chlorides,  in  which 
I  know  my  soil  is  not  deficient.  I  consider  that  no 
soil  can  be  called  a  good  Turnip  soil  in  which  a  very 
large  development  of  leaf  is  required  to  produce  a  large 
bulb  ;  as,  in  this  case,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
manure  is  required  to  produce  an  equal  weight  of  Tur- 
nip, and  the  Turnip  has  not  the  same  facility  of  employ- 
ing its  roots  to  absorb  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  I  consider  the  decrease  in  product,  in  my 
second  year's  crop,  due  to  the  want  of  organic  matter, 
and  not  to  any  deficiency  in  mineral  matter.  A  repeti- 
tion of  these  experiments  will  show  how  far  my  sup- 
position is  correct.  In  a  fine  Turnip  soil  the  roots  per- 
form, in  a  great  measure,  the  function  of  the  leaf  ;  and 
the  phosphates  and  alkalies,  which,  in  a  heavy  soil,  are 
consumed  in  forming  leaf,  in  a  light  soil  are  employed 
in  producing  bulb.  The  importance  of  bringing  the 
land  to  a  fine  tilth  for  the  Turnip  crop  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on,  as  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
which  the  Turnip  assimilates  from  the  atmosphere  de- 
pends upon  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  roots.  I  have 
noticed  that  land  near  a  dung-heap,  which  had  been 
rendered  heavy  by  the  passage  of  horses  and  carts, 
although  saturated  with  the  draining  of  the  dung,  pro- 
duced a  very  small  bulb,  although  the  development  of 
leaf  was  enormous  ;  and,  in  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk, 
Turnips,  weighing  many  pounds,  are  grown,  the  leaf  of 
which  does  not  weigh  .as  many  ounces.  Liebig,  in  the 
first  series  of  his  "  Letters,"  page  174,  says,  "that  the 
fields  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state  of  progressive 
exhaustion,  by  the  removal  of  phosphates,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  Turnips — 
plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of  phosjihates  ;" 
and.  in  the  tliird  edition  of  his  "  Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriculture,"  page  213,  he  says,  "  that  the  supply  of 
ammonia  to  most  of  our  cultivated  plants  is  unnecessary, 
if  only  the  soil  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  mineral 
food."  In  my  experiments,  9j  tons  of  Turnip  bulbs, 
with  half  their  weight  of  leaf,  contained  53  lbs.  of  phos- 
phate of  lime;  double  that  weight,  which  would  not  be 
considered  a  large  crop,  would  contain  about  48  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A  crop  of  Swedes,  of  this  weight, 
would  contain  more.  Thirty  bushels  of  Wheat,  when 
absolutely  dry,  weigh  about  15901bs. ;  according  to  Bous- 
singault,  the  grain  of  Wheat  contains,  of  ash,  0.0243,  of 
which  48'per  cent,  is  phosphoric  acid  ;  1590  lbs.  would 
contain  18:^  lbs.  Allowing  twice  the  weight  of  straw  to 
grain,  3600  lbs.  of  straw,  dried  in  i-acuo,  would  weigh 
2664  lbs.  ;  according  to  Boussingault„one  of  dry  straw, 
leaves  0.0697  of  ash,  containing  3.2  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid;  2664  lbs.  would  contain  about  6  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid — making  24  J  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
removed  by  a  crop  of  Wheat.  The  difference  between 
24  and  45  is  very  great.  The  proportion  of  leaf  to 
bulb  varies  so  much  on  different  soils,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  average  ;  but  it  appears  that  a  crop  of 
Turnips  requu'es  more  phosphoric  acid  than  a  crop  of 
Wheat.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  added  to  our 
soils  in  the  manure,  immediately  before  the  Turnip  crop, 
is  generally  greater  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Turnip. 
If,  therefore,  the  soils  of  England  are  becoming  exhausted 
by  the  removal  of  phosphoric  acid,  how  does  the  cultivation 
of  green  crops  restore  them  to  fertility  ?  It  is  to  the  want 
of  organic  azotised  matter  in  our  soils  that  the  increasing 
cultivation  of  Clover  and  Turnips  is  to  be  attributed. 
These  plants,  when  supplied  with  suffieient  mineral  food, 
especially  phosphoric  acid,  are  capable  of  collecting 
from  the  atmosphere  large  quantities  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  and  when  consumed  on  the  land  a  large  amount 
of  azotised  matter  is  deposited  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
following  grain  crops.  Phosphate  of  lime,  whether 
contained  in  guano,  bones,  dung,  or  any  other  substance, 
can  only  be  employed  to  produce  grain  crops  through 
the  medium  of  a  green  crop.  When  employed  in  the 
direct  production  of  grain  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
substance  containing  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  necessary  to  render  all  the  phos- 
phate available  will  vary,  I  believe,  in  the  different 
grain  crops,  but  in  no  case  will  it  be  less  than  two  parts 
of  nitrogen  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  see  by  this 
how  little  the  vast  amount  of  phosphates  that  have  been 
lately  imported  in  the  shape  of  guano  can  be  made 
available  for  the  direct  production  of  corn.  In  Peruvian 
guano  the  proportion  of  ammonia  to  phosphoric  acid  is 
about  12  to  10 ;  in  Ichaboe  guano  it  is  not  more  than 
5^to  14  ;'-in  bone  the  proportion  is  5  to  28.  If  a  sub- 
stance could  be  discovered  and  obtained  at  a  low  price 
.as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  guano  is  in  phosphates,  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  phosphates  which  have  been  placed 
in  our  soil  in  the  shape  of  bones,  would  be  i-endered 
directly  available  for  the  growth  of  corn.  The  principle 
of  growing  a  crop  of  corn  by  the  appUcation  of  the  inor- 


ganic substances  contained  iu  the  ash  is  dependent  upon 
the  power  possessed  by  the  corn  to  obtain  its  own  supply 
of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  My  own  experiments 
upon  Wheat  satisfy  me  that  it  does  not  possess  this 
power.  Where  the  amount  of  azotised  matter  in  the 
soil  is  great,  inorganic  substances  may  enable  the 
Wheat  to  assimilate  this,  but  this  is  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion which  few  soils  can  bear.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Liebig  should  be  induced  to  alter  the  high  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  the  importance  of  ammonia  in  the 
economy  of  agriculture,  after  his  visit  to  England  to  ob- 
serve the  system  followed  aud  the  deficiencies  in  our 
soils.  The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge 
of  wluat  a  soil  is  in  want  of  is  by  direct  experiment  con- 
tinued through  a  series  of  years,  and  by  an  examination 
oi  both  crops  and  manure.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
England  who  has  not  been  informed  by  an  agricultural 
chemist  (a  great  number  of  whom  now  travel  about  the 
country),  that  a  few  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
little  potass  will  enable  him  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  If  he  happens  to  have  a  turn  for  experimenting, 
.and  a  little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  buys  the  necessary 
ingredients,  and  when  his  experiment  has  failed  he  will 
probably  be  told  that  the  Wheat  ash  contains  a  millionth 
part  of  alumina  or  ii-on,  and  as  this  was  not  added  the 
other  ingredients  were  useless.  Tne  comparative  value 
of  different  guano  is  no  bad  criterion  of  the  importance 
of  ammonia  compared  with  phosphates — Peruvian  guano 
contains,  on  an  average,  double  the  weight  of  ammonia 
contained  in  the  Ichaboe,  and  half  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phates. The  high  price  of  the  Peruvian  guano  cannot 
be  considered  as  caused  bj-  its  being  a  monopoly,  but 
merely  because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  Buiies,  which 
contain  half  the  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  do  not 
command  a  higher  price  than  Rape-cake,  which  contains 
so  little  ;  and  the  latter  is  considered  the  best  manure 
for  corn.  I  hope,  before  long,  to  place  before  the  public 
some  experiments  which  will,  in  some  measure,  confirm 
my  opinions  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  am  led  by  my  experi- 
ments to  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  That  the  soils 
of  England  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  exhaustion  from 
the  loss  of  ammonia  carried  off  iu  the  grain.  2.  That 
the  extended  culture  of  Clover  and  Turnips  is  due  to 
the  power  they  possess  of  collecting  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  when  supplied  with  phos- 
phoric acid.  3.  That  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  ren- 
dered available  for  the  production  of  grain  crops  unless 
accompanied  by  ammonia. ^J'.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamsted. 

TV/tat  causes  a  Plant  to  run  to  Seed  ? — I  observe  in 
your  Paper  of  the  7th  inst.,that  a  third  of  the  Cabbage- 
plants  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  which  were  put 
in  in  November,  had  gone  to  seed  ;  and  you  ask  if  any 
one  has  a  suggestion  to  make  on  the  subject :  I  therefore 
enclose  to  you  the  Jamaica  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Reporter,  received  by  last  packet,  by  which  you  will 
observe  that  the  subject  is  receiving  attention,  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  If  you,  or  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents,  can  give  information  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  culture  to  prevent  the  flowering  of 
plants,  and  what  fertilisers  may  be  applied  with  safety, 
so  as  not  to  encourage  blossoming,  you  will  confer  a 
favour,  not  only  on  the  Cabbage  grower,  the  Turnip  and 
Grass  farmer,  but  also  on  your  obedient  servant, 
iVilliam  Stirling,  Kenmure  Hoztse,  Glasgow.  [It 
appears  that  not  only  are  farmers  in  this  country  in- 
jured by  those  plants  running  to  seed,  which  ai'e  grown 
for  their  bulk  or  substance  rather  than  their  produce, 
but  in  tropical  climates  also,  and  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  sugar  cane,  tVie  very  same  evil  is  complained  of. 
The  object  of  the  West  Indian  Planter  is,  to  obtain, 
and  use,  the  bulk  and  substance  of  the  plants  they 
grow  ;  and  hence  they,  like  ourselves,  are  injured  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  plant,  in  any  effort  which  it  makes 
to  produce  blossom  and  seed.  A  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  we  have  placed  as  heading  to  this  para- 
graph, is  thus  of  considerable  importance.] 

Fertilizers. — I  will  mention  a  singuLar  instance  of 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  gas  or  vapour,  which  acci- 
dent enabled  me  to  witnesss.  This  and  other  similar 
circumstances  cause  me  to  think,  that  many  discoveries 
and  inventions  published  as  such,  often  owe  their  origin 
more  to  accident  than  to  inductive  reasoning.  On  a 
journey  in  the  North  of  Portugal,  I  visited  a  lai'ge 
pottery,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  by 
high  hills,  and  erected  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them.  The 
country  through  which  I  had  passed  was  arid,  and  but 
partially  cultivated.  But  on  this  plain  vegetation  was 
beautifully  green  and  remarkably  advanced.  This  led 
me  to  inquire  of  some  labourers,  who  were  weeding  a 
rich  field  of  Wheat,  of  such  extraordinary  grovrffc  as 
I  have  never  seen  before  or  since,  the  quality  of  the 
manure  that  was  used  to  produce  such  strength  and 
verdure ;  I  supposed  that  irrigation  had  been  employed, 
as  is  common  in  those  countries,  by  means  of  a  box  on 
the  end  of  a  pole  poised  ou  a  stake,  acting  as  a  lever  to 
lift  the  water  from  a  pool  or  stream.  Their  reply  sur- 
prised me,  as  much  as  the  forwardness  and  exuberance 
of  the  corn,  "  that  only  which  falls  from  the  heavens." 
Upon  further  inquiry,  I  was  directed  to  observe  the 
mounds  of  argillaceous  earth,  which  had  been  extracted 
from  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  which  were  encrusted 
with  a  thick  exudation.  Before  using  this  clay,  it  was 
necessary  to  wash  it  well ;  the  wash  was  afterwards 
evaporated,  and  the  residuum  was  found  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitre.  Consequently,  the  gas  or 
vapour  from  the  ovens  was  greatly  impregnated  with 
this  salt,  which  spreading  .and  settling  on  the  plain, 
served  as  the  most  powerful  fertilizer  than  can  be  well 
imagined.  Upon  inspecting  the  oven  and  flues  in  which 
the  ware  made  there  had  been  baked,  I  observed  the 
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sides  covered — DOt  with  black  soot,  but  a  wliitisli  film 
of  stroug  pungeut  alkali.  This  alkali,  I  was  told,  if 
made  into  a  salve,  had  proved  a  cure  for  the  most  in- 
veterate opthalmia,  and  other  disorders  of  the  eyes,  as 
■well  as  being  a  most  powerful  styptic.  I  was  likewise 
informed  that  the  sweepings  from  the  flues  were  col- 
lected to  be  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  ordure, 
forming  a  rich  compost,  used  in  producing  enormous 
Onions,  and  other  garden  produce.  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  near  Oporto,  some  common  salt  [common  salt  ?) 
burnt  in  a  cliaffing-dish,  dunng  light  rains,  or  in  the 
evening  when  the  dew  was  falling,  in  order  that  the 
vapour  coming  down  w^ith  it,  might  act  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  effects  appeared  to  be  certainly  surprising.  The 
residuum  (ashes)  in  chafiing-dish,  thrown  upon  a  dung 
heap,  and  mixed  up  with  it,  was  said  to  produce  a  very 
fine  manure.  Could  any  of  your  ingenious  correspond- 
ents try  the  latter  experiment,  and  favour  your  readers 
■with  the  results!— Z).  5.  £..  Lambeth. 

Thin  Sowinff  of  Grain. — Being  fully  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  a  tliinner  sowing  of  grain  than  has  usually 
been  the  practice,  and  having  had  some  slight  expe- 
rience in  the  efficacy  of  dibbling  Wheat,  I  resolved  to 
give  this  method  of  sowing  a  trial  ivith  particular  care  ; 
and  accordingly,  in. the  latter  end  of  October,  I  sowed 
one  acre  of  ground  with  Ij  peck  of  Spalding's  Prolific 
Wheatj  taking  care  that  only  one  single  grain  was 
dropped  into  each  hole  (the  holes  being  formed  thus, 
•  .  •  9  inches  '  ■  ')  >  scarcely  a  grain  has 
missed  coming  up  !  The  work  was  performed  by  two 
men  and  two  women,  occupying  them  four  days ;  the 
men  at  Is.  id.  per  day,  and  the  women  at  Sd.  The 
result  is  most  satisfactory  ;  the  plants  have  tillered  out 
very  fully,  and  the  crop  is  eijually  good  over  every  part, 
and  completely  covers  the  ground,  and  promises  at  the 
present  time  a  much  larger  return  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  sowing.  I  consider  the  immense  gain  by 
this  method  of  sowing  so  important,  that  I  am  desirous 
to  make  it  known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
your  Paper.  I  must  also  add  that  I  have  transplanted 
four  plants  (each  plant  from  one  seed ),  making  nine 
single  ones,  and  these  are  all  doing  well,  and  likely  to 
produce  fine  ears  of  corn.  Expense — 1  j  peck  of  Wheat, 
2s.  6d.;  labour,  16s.  Total,  18.s.  Sd.— Samuel  Hay, 
Cliffe  Hall,  Market  Lavinglon,  Devizes. 

Drainage. — The  inclosed  letter  being  from  a  prac- 
tical   fai-mer,   addressed   to    Professor  Johnston,   and 
read   by  him   at   the   Durham   Monthly    Agricultural 
Meeting,  is  deserving  of  particular   notice ;   it  shows 
the  certain  and  immediate  return  for  capital  laid  out, 
and  advocates  forcibly  and  sensibly   the  advantage  of 
3-feet  drains,  which  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of, 
although  it  h.is  hitherto  been  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
most  farmers,  who  prefer  shallower  cuttings.     Another 
important  point  is,  that  the  writer  does  not  so  much  fear 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  as  tlie  per- 
fect cultivation  of  wastelands!!! — Falcon.     "Spi/law, 
oth   June,    18J5.  —  My    landlords,  the    governors    of 
George  Watson's  Hospital  and  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,  of  Edinburgh,  defray  the  expense  of    cutting, 
amounting  to  from  36s.  to  425.  per  acre,  while  the  re- 
mainder only  of  the  charge — the  drainage  being  per- 
formed altogether  with  tiles,  upon  soles — falls  to  my 
share,  amoimting,  with  filling  it  in  by  the  plough,  to 
from  45s.  to  50s.  per  acre.     My  proportion  however,  I 
may  state,  is  thus  stated  low,  as  the  tiles  are  estimated 
at  prime  cost — being  manufactured  by  myself — and  no 
charge  made  in  this  price  for  the  expense  of  the  erection 
of  the  tile  works.     It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  this 
work  being  on  the  farm,  the  expense  of  carriage  of  tiles 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  saved.     This  explanation — when  I 
have  stated  that  the  depth  of  the  drains  has  been  in 
every  Instance,  ■n'hen  practicable,  3  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow — answers,  I  think,  your  second  query ; 
and  I  shall  go  on,  therefore,  to  reply  to  the  others  in 
their  order.     1st,  I  have  now  finished  upwards  of  550 
acres  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  total  length 
of  drains  being  267,000  yards.     3d.  As  explained,  my 
drainage  costs  less  than  in  ordinary  cases  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  and  I  conceive  I  can,  with  all  safety,  trust 
to  being  remunerated  for  my  share  of  the  outlay  by  the 
two  crops  first  following  the  operation,  viz..  Turnips 
and  Barley,  or  Wheat ;  no  doubt  in  many  instances  I 
derive  more.      But   this   depends  so  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  that  a  definite  answer  is  not  easily 
given.     Upon  obstinate  clays,  and  land  rendered  sterile 
by  noxious  elements  generated  by  an  impervious  subsoil, 
the  advantage  of  thorough  draining  is,  I  conceive,  to 
more  than  double  the  value.     Thus,  such  lind  in  many 
instances  rented  at  ]  Os.  per  acre,  would  be  better  worth 
cnltrvating,  subseciuent  to  such  an  operation  effectually 
made,  at_20«.  or  even  25s.  per  acre.     4th.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  on  this  farm  varies  very  much,  but  in  general 
it  is  what  is  popularly  described  as  a  free  loam  upon  an 
indurated  subsoil,  in   many  parts  altogether  clay,  but 
generally  exliibiting,  at  frequent  intervals,  a  free  mix- 
ture of  sand,  which  being  porous,  renders  the  drainage 
less  difficult,  so  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  I  have 
found  the  comparatively  wide  distance  apart  of  28  feet 
effect  a  most   perfect  purpose.    This,  however,  is  no 
doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  great  depth.     The  average 
rent  is  24s.  per  acre ;  average  distance  from  markets, 
if  by  this  is  meant  expense  of  carriage  of  produce,  I 
cannot  call  more  than  six  miles.     But  as  much  of  our 
Barley  especially,  ultimately  finds  its  Avay  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  and  in  the  Lothians  generally,  the  prices  upon 
an  average  are  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  higher  for  the 
same  quality  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Wheat  and 
Oats  in  proportion),  the  difference  of  value  of  produce 
in  the  two  districts  cannot  be  estimated  at  less,  in 


ordinary  seasons,  than  16s.  to  18s.  per  acre,  of  the  land 
under  crop  in  each  year.  5th.  As  to  my  confidence  in 
being  able  to  meet  a  free-trade  in  coru — it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  would  be  the  full  effect  upon  prices  of  a 
total  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  there  are  other 
considerations,  besides  mere  price,  which  ought  to  have 
influence  with  the  farmer,— cheapness  incident  upon  a 
full  foreign  supply  of  grain,  being  a  different  thing  from 
cheapness  as  derived  from  the  emplo^Tnent  of  additional 
labour  and  exertion  at  home.  I  therefore  do  not  feel 
quite  prepared  to  answer  this  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, but  were  the  matter  of  additional  supply  the  only 
element  to  effect  price,  I  must  say,  individually — having 
nearly  completed  my  improvements,  I  would  prefer  an 
open  trade  with  the  Continent,  and  the  concomitant,  as 

I  should  e.xpect,  of  an  arrest  of  ameliorations  at  home, 
to  a  full  and  perfect  cultivation  of  the  extensive  breadths 
of  neglected  laud  in  England  ;  as  the  foreign  supply  1 
conceive  would  prove  more  scanty  ultimately,  and  less 
elastic  to  our  growing  necessities  than  what  we  should 
derive  from  a  free  application  of  science  and  the  modern 
principles  of  practical  agriculture  to  our  own  soils. — 
John  Dudgeon.^' 

Poultry. — Let  that  part  of  the  fowls'-house  not  un- 
der the  perch  be  fitted  up  with  laying  boxes  ;  and  let 
the  place  be  swept  and  dusted  every  day.  Once  a  week 
will  be  often  enough  to  have  the  sweepings  taken  out  ; 
dusting  improves  the  sweepings  and  the  manure  ;  and 
sweeping  improves  the  manure,  and  keeps  the  hens' 
feet,  and  therefore  the  eggs,  clean.  Set,^where  there  is 
a  choice,  the  worst  layers,  and  the  most  determined, 
least  freakish,  and  quietest  setters,  on  fewer  eggs  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Set  no  hens  during  June  and 
July,  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  end  of  May;  Aug.  1st,  begin 
again  setting,  on  not  too  many  eggs,  and  go  on  till  Sept., 
and  the  chickens  then  hatched  will  be  the  best  to  kill 
during  December,  April,  or  even  May,  and,  if  not 
hatched  too  late,  are  strong  before  winter.  Mind  I  am 
not  speaking  to  salesmen,  but  to  persons  who  wish  to 
have  good  poultry  on  their  own  table  all  the  year  round, 
and  at  the  least  cost.  To  such  I  say,  don't  set  hens 
again  till  February  at  soonest,  but  two  or  three  hens 
should   be   setting  by  March    1st,   on   not  more   than 

II  of  their  own  eggs,  or  eggs  of  the  same  size  ;  keep  up 
a  succession  now  till  May  loth.  When  the  v^eather  is 
warm  a  hen  may  hatch  17,  I  had  one  this  year,  but 
few  hens  will  cover  above  13  safely.  Set  the  freshest 
eggs,  net  the  hen  in  securely,  and  take  her  off  once  a 
day,  covering  up  the  eggs  with  hay,  or,  when  very  cold, 
■n'ith  flannel  or  wool.  She  may  be  off  as  long  as  the 
eggs  are  lukewarm.  Some  would  put  them  at  once 
into  a  feeding-room  with  ashes,  but  I  prefer  letting 
them  out  free,  food  being  set  for  them  in  the  setting- 
house  ;  they  will  soon  return,  or  must  be  driven  in,  and 
then  may  be  shut  in  and  replaced  on  their  eggs.  Net- 
ting them  in  gives  trouble  but  is  very  secure.  But  to 
succeed,  poultry,  like  every  other  kind  of  stock,  requires 
to  be  looked  to  morning  and  evening.  The  attendant 
in  the  morning  is  occupied,  say  half-an-hour,  feeds  all 
the  stock,  brushes  and  sands  the  house,  takes  off  the 
setting  hens,  covering  up  the  eggs,  and  when  he  puts 
them  on  again  tucks  them  well  up,  and  supplies  the 
tank  with  fresh  water.  In  the  evening  he  collects  the 
eggs,  and  occasionally  counts  the  hens  out,  removing 
setters  not  wanted  to  short  commons  and  plenty  of 
water  in  prison ;  this  soon  brings  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties.  Broods  should  when  in-doors,  L  e.  in 
coops,  be  on  a  5ry  bottom  ;  during  winter  more  in- 
doors than  in  summer.  The  hen  should  be  let  out  as 
soon  as  the  chickens  stray  a  few  yards  from  her ;  a 
weak  chicken  may  be  lost,  but  the  strong  ones  are  not 
caught  by  cats  or  strayed.  If  possible  there  should  be 
two  houses,  one  for  broods,  &c.,  with  an  inclosed  yard  ; 
here  food  should  be  always  at  hand  ;  hither  let  every- 
thing be  put  that  is  to  be  fatted  and  killed.  The  house 
for  broods  and  fatters  should  have  shelves  about  5 
inches  broad  for  th;  birds  to  roost  on  ;  thus  bent 
breast-bones  are  avoided.  As  soon  as  a  hen  leaves  her 
chickens  she  goes  into  the  other  yard,  and  they  must 
go  into  the  nursery-house  if  not  previously  there.  Then 
must  great  care  be  taken  that  if  a  hen  be  shut  up,  she 
has  no  self-  adopted  chickens  ;  or  if  two  hens  be  under 
one  cover,  there  must  be  the  readiest  means^of  escape 
for  eithsr  and  her  chickens.  As  to  stock,  breediug-in 
makes  the  eggs  barren  ;  I  believe  I  have  two  cases 
which  seem  to  prove  it.  Therefore  every  year  procure 
a  set  of  eggs  of  the  most  appoved  sort  for  cocks,  and  set 
them  about  April  1st,  so  as  to  have  no  check  all  the  warm 
weather.  Different  sorts  have  different  characteristics, 
but  I  prefer  a  variety  of  colour  but  similarity  of  shape, 
medium-sized,neat,  regular-marked,  small,  clean-headed, 
short-legged,  sound  bodied,  partridge-shaped,  and  then 
the  greater  variety  of  colour  the  better,  unless  they  be 
perfectly  uniform,  but  one  or  the  other,  and  no 
mongrels  with  white  wings  to  black  feathers.  Black 
are  dehcate  to  rear,  and  greys  and  reds  give  all 
varieties.  As  to  stocking,  say  you  have  30  hens :  hens 
begin  to  cease  laying  much  after  June  is  well  in  ;  there- 
fore, June  1st,  begin  killing  off  the  worst,  which  are 
either  the  oldest  or  the  worst  sort,  or  the  worst  for 
laying,  and  not  very  good  mothers,  and  have  killed  by 
August  1st  from  10  to  15  hens,  not  less  and  not  more, 
fill  up  the  number  with  the  most  promising  pullets,  and, 
cceteris  paribus,  two  pullets  of  the  first  spring  hatch, 
will  lay  more  eggs  their  first  year  than  three  of  a  late 
one  I  believe,  and  they  certainly  lay  many  more  eggs 
when  they  are  dear,  i.  e.  before  and  at  Christmas  time. 
Some  hens  and  sorts  are  better  layers,  some  better 
fatters,  therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pick  your 
eggs,  setting  your  good  layers'  eggs  for  the  fii'st  broods. 


As  to  cocks,  leave  your  brood  of  them  till  about  Christmasj 
and  then  select  the  two  best.  I  suppose  you  now  to  have 
two  older  ones  ;  unless  very  valuable  kill  the  older  ones 
when  you  leave  off  setting,  that  is  in  May,  every  year. 
Thus  you  would  have  four  cocks  at  least  to  30  hens 
during  the  winter  and  spring  quarters,  and  two  cocks  to 
about  15  or  20  hens  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  for 
this  stock  you  ought  to  have  not  less  than  6  yards  of 
perching,  and  a  dozen  nests,  with  a  box  for  receiving 
the  eggs,  &c. ;  thus,  a  shed  2  [  ?]  yards  square  would  be 
required  for  the  laying  or  old  stock,  with  door  in  the 
middle,  and  the  perches  on  one  side,  the  boxes  on  the 
other.  Hens  well  kept  will  lay  most  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to  preserve 
eggs.  The  following  is  a  very  good  plan  : — Rub  eggs 
with  common  varnish  with  a  cloth  or  your  hands,  set 
them  to  dry  on  paper ;  when  nearly  so,  give  them  a  roll, 
and  taught  by  Achilles'  fate,  retouch  the  part  that  was  on 
the  paper  ;  get  some  sand,  dry  it  in  an  oven  or  in  the 
sun ;  get  a  box,  put  in  a  layer  of  sand  ;  then  set  the  dry 
eggs  on  the  small  ends,  quite  upright, fill  in  and  cover  with 
sand,  and  then  another  layer,  and  so  on.  This  plan  was 
devised  by  a  brother  of  mine,  who  tried  a  great  many 
ways  ;  eggs  thus  kept  for  1 1  months  broke  like  fresh 
ones.  As  to  food,  let  those  that  are  to  be  killed  have  as 
much  as  they  please,  and  what  they  please  abroad;  and 
if  you  have  no  yard  for  them  apart  let  all  be  on  full 
diet  from  middle  of  May  to  October,  when  the  laying  hens 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest ;  after  and  before  that 
the  smaller  ones  must  get  food  through  openings  too 
small  for  the  old  hens.  But  let  them  have  their  fill ; 
and  about  a  pint  of  good  Barley  ■will  suffice  the  old  stock 
for  the  week,  given  in  the  morning.  One  thing  more : 
the  nests  breed  and  keep  vermin  ;  they  must,  therefore, 
be  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  boxes,  twice  in 
the  year,  well  shaken  or  brushed.  And  now,  sir,  it's  a 
fine  long  letter  I  have  sent  you,  but  for  that  very  reason 
I  have  no  time  left  to  curtail  it ;  you  can,  if  you  please. 
But  I  have  inserted  every  practical  hint  I  could  think 
of,  derived  from  personal  attendance  and  experience  ; 
and,  as  I  am  also  fond  of  the  statistical  part,  I  can  in- 
form you  that  last  year  the  whole  stock  realised,  as  re- 
muneration for  time,  21.  12s.,  being  about  Is.  for  every 
head  of  old  stock.  I  find  that  my  stock  of  35  hens  at 
strongest  (from  many  old  ones  not  better  than  30), 
laid  2607  eggs   last  year,  which   is  50  eggs  a-week  ; 

probably  I  lost  some  that  were  out-layed.' — M.  V. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  a  long  article  from  your 
Lambeth  correspondent,  on  the  management  of  domestic 
poultry.  Under  the  third  section  of  his  paper  he  has 
strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  good  supply  of 
green  food.  In  this  recommendation  I  most  cordially 
agree  ;  in  fact,  I  am  convinced  from  long  experience 
that  to  keep  poultry  in  a  healthy  state  in  confined  situa- 
tions this  rule  must  never  be  departed  from.  The 
reason  assigned  by  your  correspondent  for  the  different 
action  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  intestinal  canal  of 
birds,  to  that  which  it  exercises  on  the  mammalia,  I 
cannot  so  readily  coincide  with  ;  and  here  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  think  you  may  have  omitted  to  insert  a  part 
of  your  correspondent's  physiological  deductions.  The 
difference  of  action  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to 
the  different  condition  in  which  it  is  received  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  to  the  distinctive  anatomical 
characters  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. In  the  one  it  is  effected  by  a  prolonged 
and  continued  action  of  attrition ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
accomplished  partly  by  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  and  partly  by  a  process  of  chemical  decom- 
positior:.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  solution,  but  the  purgative  action  of 
vegetable  matter  upon  the  higher  order  of  animals  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  greater  tendency  to  the 
process  of  acetous  fermentation.  In  this,  also,  consists 
the  di£Sculty  of  administering  to  the  ailments  to  which 
poultry  are  subject  in  an  artificial  state  of  existence; 
for  here  our  practice  must  of  necessity  be  empirical,  or 
the  result  of  experimental  investigation.  We  can 
only  reason  from  analogy,  and  be  guided  by  the 
experience  of  past  times.^J".  L.  I.,  Lambeth. — — 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  D.  S.  E.,  Lambeth,"  as  to 
what  is  the  best  food  for  feedmg  fowls  for  the  table,  I 
find  bread  soaked  in  good  milk  and  given  lukewarm, 
three  times  a  day,  to  be  the  best  food,  as  it  makes  them 
sweet,  and  the  flesh  white.  They  should  be  kept  in 
darkness,  as  they  feed,  faster  when  quiet. —  V.  R.  C. 

Mildew  on  Thorns. — For  the  information  of  the 
"  Irish  Thorn  grower,"  I  give  him  my  experience  how 
to  prevent  mildew  upon  Thorns.  I  have  used  sulphur, 
&c.,  but  to  no  effect ;  the  following  I  have  found  very 
beneficial,  if  not  quite  effectual : — Sow  the  Thorns  in 
the  autumn,  cover  them  with  saw -dust,  or  old  tan, 
mixed  with  coal  ashes  in  place  of  the  common  mould, 
(unless  the  soil  should  be  sandy),  which  prevents  the 
soil  binding  when  the  seed  is  breaking  the  stone ;  then 
cover  the  beds  with  rotted  dung ;  when  the  seed  begins 
to  germinate,  rake  off  the  dung  into  the  paths.  The 
Thorns  that  are  headed  out  cover  in  the  same  way  as 
the  seed  beds,  taking  care  to  shake  the  dung  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Before  they 
begin  to  break,  take  off  all  long  dung  with  a  prong,  such 
as  can  be  "rowed"  off,  cover  between  the  rows  with  long 
dung,  and  let  that  remain  all  the  summer ;  in  fact, 
anything  that  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Thorn. 
To  outgrow  the  mildew,  in  some  soils,  soot  thrown  over 
those  affected,  will  assist  them  much.  —  John  Steel, 
Blandford. 

St.  John's  Day  Rye. — Will  it  answer  to  sow  later  in 
the  autumn  ?  I  sowed  some  common  Rye  with  some 
winter  Vetches  last  autumn  from  the  2d  of  September 
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at  intervals,  to  the  beginning  of  November,  which  I 
finished  cutting  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  they  have  Icept  25 
cows  from  the  16th  of  April,  the  Vetches  producing 
next  to  nothing  ;  the  strongest  and  hardest  of  the  Rye 
I  used  to  cut  as  chafif  for  the  horses.  Will  the  St. 
John's  Day  Bye  answer  to  sow  as  above  ?  I  cannot 
expect  so  good  a  crop  from  the  late  as  the  early  sown  ; 
my  lands  will  not  be  available  for  early  cropping.  Your 
correspondent  "J.  D.  W.  Downton"  should  not  sow  his 
Cabbage  seed  before  the  24th  of  July,  being  satisfied 
the  seed  is  saved  from  good  Cabbages,  transplanted  for 
the  purpose  of  seeding,  and  not  suffered  to  run  to  seed, 
as  I  see  too  many  are  from  the  stock  cutting. — jfj.  G., 
Bromplon. 

Wireworm. — The  following  circumstance  connected 
with  this  pest  may  possibly  be  turned  to  a  good  ac- 
count. In  February  last  I  planted  3  gallons  of  early 
Cornish  Kidney  Potatoes  in  good  soil,  under  a  wall 
having  a  southern  aspect  ;  to  my  surprise,  only  one  or 
two  had  made  their  appearance  up  to  the  middle  of 
May,  and  by  the  2d  of  June  three  or  four  more,  with- 
out t!ie  smallest  indication  of  any  further  veget.ation 
over  the  whole  border.  On  examining  the  rows,  to  my 
surprise,  the  remainder  of  the  sets  were  found  nearly 
filled  with  live  wireworms,  the  Potatoes  having  the 
appearance  of  being  drilled  all  through  with  an  auger 
of  the  size  of  a  quill.  Now,  does  this  not  tend  to  show 
that  by  leaving  a  few  refuse  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
&c.,  in  the  fields  in  autumn,  covered  with  soil,  that 
these  destructive  insects  may  be  destroyed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  spring  by  stocking  out  the  roots,  and 
carrying  them  to  a  heap  of  quick-lime  1 — Thomas 
France,  Ham  Hill,  near  yVorcester. 

Cheap  manure  for  Turnips. — Allow  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  such  of  your  readers  as  are  not  conveniently 
circumstanced  for  obtaining  artificial  manures,  to  bran 
(the  husk  of  Wheat),  as  a  substitute  especially  for 
bones.  It  has  been  tried  experimentally  in  comparison 
with  bones,  at  a  like  cost  per  acre,  and  the  part  of  the 
field  so  drilled  proved  superior  to  that  part  drilled  with 
bones.  It  is  recommended  not  to  use  more  than  4  or  5 
cwt..  lest  the  fermentation  engendered  thereby  should 
destroy  the  seed  ;  this  quantity,  at  its  present  value,  bl. 
per  ton,  would  manure  an  acre  of  land  at  an  expense 
of  20.t.  to  255.  ;  and  as  the  bran  could  be  obtained  at 
any  time  from  the  nearest  miller,  its  whole  expense 
would  be  its  first  cost,  a  point  of  great  consideration  in 
many  of  the  midland  counties.  We  need  not  study  the 
analysis,  or  seek  the  authority  of  Liebig,  Sir  H .  Davy, 
Bossingault,  or  Solly,  to  show  that  theoretically  it  must 
be  one  of  the  best  concentrated  manures  that  we  can 
command,  on  account  of  nine-tenths  of  it  consisting  of 
soluble  salts  and  phosphates,  so  beneficially  propor- 
tioned as  to  prove  in  the  exact  relation  best  conducive  to 
the  future  growth  of  vegetables  ;  because  it  has  been 
often  tried,  and  now  only  needs  that  such  persons  to 
whom  it  is  a  novel  proposition  should  convince  them- 
selves by  an  experiment.  The  advantages  are,  we  are 
certain  of  having  the  material  unadulterated,  that  we 
need  not  send  to  South  America  for  guano  to  be  sold  at 
3  0/.  per  ton,  if  we  have  efficient  manure  at  our  own 
doors  to  be  purchased  at  hi.  per  ton,  more  especially  as 
by  taking  the  bran  out  of  the  market,  it  has  the  twofold 
benefit  of  producing  greatly-increased  crops,  and 
indirectly  by  allowing  us  to  obtain  a  better  sale  for  the 
liay  and  Oats,  which  must  be  substituted  for  the  bran  so 
used.  It  would  appear  desirable  that  farmers  reported 
the  result  of  their  experiments  until  the  use  of  bran  had 
become  more  general,  because  all  of  us  are  slow  to 
believe  that  bones  are  so  near  akin  in  the  constituent 
parts  to  bran. — S.  H. 

Poullry. — Feeling  much  interest  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  history  and  treatment  of  poultry,  I  read  with 
pleasure  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  who  signs 
"D.  S.  E.,  Lambeth,"  in  your  Number  of  May  31,  and 
am  anxious  to  learn  from  him  or  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents the  correct  name  of  a  variety  or  breed 
of  fowls,  which  I  have  managed  with  much  success  for 
the  past  two  years,  under  circumstances  apparently  not 
the  most  advantageous,  as  I  happen  to  reside  in  this  large 
and  populous  city,and  am, therefore,  limited  in  room,  &c., 
being  confined  to  an  inclosure  off'  my  stable-yard  of  20 
feet  by  6,  and  the  fowls  are  not  allowed  the  range  of  the 
stable-yard  till  after  2  or  3  o'clock  daily.  The  inclosed 
space  faces  the  south  and  is  covered  over  with  wire  lat- 
tice-work at  the  height  of  S  feet  on  an  horizontal  surface, 
which  protects  them  from  cats  and  all  such  mischief, 
and  confines  them  at  laying  hours  to  their  own  inclosure, 
which  has  a  small  house  at  each  extremity  without  a 
door.  This  I  mention  particularly  for  the  guidance  of 
such  fanciers  as  myself,  because  the  fowls  are  not  con- 
fined, as  they  generally  are,  to  a  hen-house,  till  it  suits 
the  convenience  of,  perhaps,  a  lazy  servant  to  let  them 
out,  on  getting  off'  his  or  her  own  bed.  Now,  to  the 
breed.  1  obtained,  about  this  time  two  years,  four  eggs 
of  a  remarkably  large  size  (for  hen  eggs),  averaging 
over  3  ozs.  each,  from  a  friend,  who  got  his  fowls  from  a 
correspondent  in  the  wine-trade  at  Cadiz  or  Xeres,  and 
from  these  I  obtained  a  cock  and  two  hens,  which,  cer- 
tainly, are  not  of  the  old  black  Spanish  breed,  so  well 
known  for  a  long  period,  but  now,  in  my  opinion,  dege- 
nerate. My  fowls  are  very  large  and  heavy,  stand 
high  (yet  not  from  lengtli  of  leg  but  depth  of  body  .is 
well),  may  be  called  silver  spangled  in  colour,  with 
muff's  to  the  jaws  only,  not  to  tlie  head  as  the  Polish — 
on  the  head  is  a  small  comb,  drooping  to  one  side, 
with  silver  ears.  When  young  they  are  very  odd-look- 
insr  and  bare  of  feathers,  bemg  first  covered  with  a  soft 
down,  which  is  slowly  succeeded  by  feathers,  during 


which  process  the  bare  skin  of  the  backs  is  seen  during 
a  week  or  two.  Some  of  last  year's  chickens  are  per- 
fectly black  and  like  the  old  Spanish  breed,  though  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mixture  of  breeds  ;  and  this  has 
happened  in  my  friend's  poultry-yard  also,  though  we 
keep  no  other  breed;  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so,  as  we 
find  them  superior  to  all  others.  They  are  equally  good 
as  layers  and  as  table  fowl — the  young  cocks  of  last  year 
averaging  4  lbs.  weight,  three  months  old,  .and  of  very 
white  flesh,  though  never  crammed  or  forced  in  feeding. 
Some  of  the  eggs  of  the  2-years-old  hens  weigh  4  ozs., 
wanting  2  drachms  ;  and  they  m.ay  be  called,  with  some 
propriety,  "ever-laying,"  as  they  have  never  shown  any 
disposition  to  hatch,  which  obliges  us  to  procure  common 
hens  for  that  purpose.  As  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
state  how  they  are  fed  and  treated,  I  shall  do  so  as 
briefly  as  I  can  :— When  my  horses  are  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  get  their  sh.are  of  white  Oats  ;  at  2  or  3  o'clock, 
when  let  out  of  their  inclosure  after  laying,  they  get 
some  screenings  of  Wheat,  thus  varying  the  grain,  which 
I  think  of  much  importance,  particularly  as  to  flavour 
of  the  eggs;  and  in  the  evening,  before  retiring  to  I'oost, 
they  get  the  boiled  Potatoes  and  skins  left  after  kitchen 
use.  Their  houses  are  regularly  cleaned  out  twice 
a-week,  perches,  &c.,  scraped  cleanly,  and  there  is  a 
thorough  ventilation  through  the  houses  by  the  open 
doors  and  latticed  small  windows.  Green  food,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  such  as  Cabbages,  Vetches,  Clover,  &c., 
is  regul.irly  given  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  a 
boiled  ox  liver  is  thrown  to  them  (whole)  weekly,  which, 
in  a  few  days,  is  picked  to  shreds.  Water  and  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  gravel,  and  another  of  coal-ashes,  are 
left  in  then-  way,  without  which  I  do  not  think  they 
could  be  in  such  vigorous  health  as  they  alw.ays  are. 
The  only  breed  I  have  not,  at  some  period  or  other  pos- 
sessed, is  the  Dorking,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they 
are  fully  equal  to  mine.  Their  yard  is  closely  flagged 
on  slope,  and  can  be  washed  down  at  once. — Hibernicus, 
Cork,  June  8,  1845.  P..S. — More  than  one  person  who 
has  seen  the  fowls,  called  them  Columbian,  though  got 
through  Spain. 

Yeast  or  Balm. — Several  ways  are  recommended  to 
extract  the  bitter  from  highly-hopped  yeast, — a  red 
hot  co.il-cinder  dropped  into  the  jar,  and  washing  and 
straining  through  bran  in  a  sieve,  &c.  But  whether  the 
bitter  principle  can  be  extracted  from  brewers'  yeast 
(I  have  not  succeeded  in  the  .attempt)  is  questionable, 
as  it  contains  many  noxious  ingredients.  Balm  can  be 
made  artificially  in  various  ways,  as  is  well  known,  by 
fermenting  flour  or  Potatoes. 

Poultry. — In  an  old  book,  it  is  recommended  to  give 
Fenugrique  to  fowls.  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  lay  ?  Should  the  seed  be  given,  or  the  green 
plant  1  'i'he  book  does  not  state.  I  have  not  found  that 
they  much  relish  the  seed,  and  it  makes  theii*  house 
smell  much  like  garlic. — Anon. 

Soft  Eggs. — "  Oon  eggs" — "lush  eggs."  Can  any  of 
your  practical  readers  give  the  true  cause  of  these  eggs 
without  shells,  and  the  remedy  ?  Are  they  common 
with  fov.'l3  in  the  country  ?  If  uncommon,  then  have 
not  too  great  confinement  and  locality  to  do  with  them  ? 
Some  fowls  have  them  in  winter  and  in  summer  ;  and 
whether  fat  or  lean.  They  are  certainly  the  eff"ects  of 
some  organic  derangement  in  the  secretions  ;  but  how 
is  this  produced  3  It  is  mostly  only  tempor,ary,  and  if  the 
egg  do  not  break  inside,  they  soon  recover.  I  have  one 
fowl  which  lays  them  habitually,  and  has  done  so  for 
two  years. — Anon.     [Have  the  fowls  access  to  lime  ?] 

Double  Culture. — In  your  Paper  of  the  31st  ult.  there 
is  an  article  dated  Ifrom  Vienna,  and  signed  "  J.  E., 
Holbling,"  relative  to  a  mixed  culture  of  grain  and  root 
crops,  on  which  I  would,  if  you  approve  of  it,  try  an 
experiment,  and  be  happy  to  send  you  a  report  of  the 
result.  [Thanks.]  I  have  a  4-acre  field,  which  pre- 
vious to  last  year's  crop  of  Potatoes  had  been  in  Grass 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Wheat 
on  it  at  present,  and  what  I  purpose  doing  with  the  field 
is  this  :  when  the  Wheat  is  cut  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  to  subsoil-plough,  and  put  20  barrels  of  lime 
on  the  subsoil,  cross- plough  and  put  in  Rye  ;  cut  off 
the  Rye  in  the  last  week  in  March,  and  open  drills, 
putting  3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  in  the  hollows  ;  sow 
Barley  seed  on  the  guano,  close  the  drills,  and  pass  the 
roller  over  the  field  ;  on  the  1st  of  May  scuffle  or  drill- 
harrow  the  space  between  the  drills  of  corn,  and  dibble 
in  Swedish  Turnips  ;  dig  the  headlands,  and  sow  Rape 
seed  ;  when  the  Barley  is  cut  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, drill-harrow  again,  pick  the  stubble  clean,  and 
dibble  Rape  plants  taken,  or  rather  thinned,  from  the 
headlands,  at  the  same  time  using  the  hoe  to  the  Turnips. 
The  question  1  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on  is,  whether 
the  Barley  would  pay  for  the  additional  labour  on  the 
field,  and  for  the  manure  it  got  itself !  And  also  whe- 
ther you  think  the  Turnip  crop  would  be  injured  by  the 
process  ?  P.S.  The  Barley  would  get  3  cwt.  of  gu.ano; 
Swedes,  3  cwt.  do.  ;  Rape,  3  cwt.,  and  what  would  the 
field  be  adapted  for  next  year  ? — J.  Rogers  Wise- 
man. [You  will  have  seen  Mr.  H.  Davis's  letter  in 
our  last ;  Beans  appear  better  suited  as  the  corn  crop 
in  a  double  system  of  cultivation  than  Barley;  and  Tur- 
nips or  Cabbages  are  perhaps  the  best  green  crop  to  use. 
The  Barley,  in  your  scheme,  would  doubtless  pay  for 
the  3  cwt.  of  guano  it  received  ;  but  the  Turnips  would 
probably  not  be  so  good.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
sow  3  or  4  cwt.  of  guano  broadcast ;  drilling  will  place 
it  too  immediately  in  contact  with  the  seed.  If  your 
9  cwt.  of  guano  are  employed  it  will  be  too  much  by 
half.  Whatever  corn  crop  you  grow  next  year  would 
be  too  luxuri,int  for  a  healthy  growth  or  good  sample.] 


White  Mustard As  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  has 

answered  your  inquiry  respecting  White  Mustard,  I 
give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  with  it.  On  the 
7th  of  April  last,  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  lbs.  per 
acre,  was  harrowed  in  with  Smith's  chain- web  harrow, 
upon  an  Oat-stubble  ploughed  last  autumn.  Ill  sheep 
and  61  lambs  have  just  finished  feeding  off  the  crop, 
having  been  kept  loose  upon  it  nine  days  and  five  nights 
— the  crop  was  patchy,  or  it  would  have  lasted  as  long 
again.  The  sheep  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and,  after 
the  first  two  days,  would  run  to  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
gates  were  opened.  As  the  land  will  now  be  sown  with 
Turnips,  and  the  original  ploughing  of  the  stubble  was 
for  that  crop,  the  Mustard  cannot  be  charged  with  any- 
thing but  the  harrowing  and  seed,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
is  6(/.  per  lb — T.  W.  Law  ford,  Jun.,  Tirydail,  Car- 
marthenshire, 


SoCl'PtlES. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  25th  of 
June  ;  present :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair,  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Viscount 
Torrington,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord 
Lovaine,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Hon.  Captain 
Spencer  ;  Hon.  G.  Agar  ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart.  ;  Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart. ; 
T.  Alcock,  Esq.,  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M  P. ;  Col.  Austen, 
M.P.  ;  J.  Baiues,  Esq.  ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  E.  BuUer, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Calvert  ;  Col. 
Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  W.  A.  Cherry,  Esq.  ; 
J.  Cotes,  Esq.  ;  J.  Dean,  Esq. ;    H.  Drummond,  Esq.  ; 

E.  W.  Etheredge,  Esq.  ;  C.  Eyre.  Esq.  ;  J.  H.  H. 
Foley,  Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Gibbs,Esq.; 
B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.  ;  W.  Ormsby  Gore, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  G.  F.  Heneage,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
Esq.  ;  E.  Holland,  Esq.  ;  T.  Houlding,  Esq. ;  M.  H. 
Jenner,  Esq. ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Col.  MacDouall  ;  A. 
Ogilvie,   Esq.  ;    E.  W.  W.   Pendarves,   Esq.,   M.P.  ; 

F.  Pennmgton,  Esq. ;  E.  S.  Chaudos  Pole,  Esq. ;  P. 
Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  W.  Pyue,  Esq. ; 
Prof.  Sewell;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.; 
S.  Solly,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  T. 
Turner,  Esq.';  T.  Tweed,  Esq.  ;  W.  W.  Whitmore, 
Esq.;  H.  Wilson,  Esq.;  Jos.  Yorke,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Slembers  were  elected  : — 

ilaurice,  R.  it.  Bonnor,  Bodynfoll,  Oswestl'y,  Salop. 

Nicholl,  Kt.  Hon.  John,  Merthjr-Mawr,  Glamorganshire. 

Taylor,  Henry  John,  Hayjrate,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Owen,  William,  Wem,  Salop. 

Gai'dener,  Joseph,  Oxford  Ai*ms,  Kington,  Hereford. 

Warter,  Henry  De  Grey,  Meole,  Shl'ewsbury. 

Slieppard,  Joseph,  Horton  Lodge,  Shi-ewsbury. 

Tisdale,  Thomas,  Shrewsbui'y. 

Sm'plice,  Samuel,  Beeston,  Nottingham. 

Corbett,  Vincent,  Worthy,  ShefSeld,  Yorkshire. 

llawlinson,  John,  Andover,  Hants. 

Eowells,  Thomas,  Pox  Farm,  Slu-ewshury.- 

Butcher,  Richard,  LongviUe,  Wenloek,  Salop. 

Eden,  John,  Beamish  Vark,  Chester-le-street,  Dm-hfim. 

Watton,  John,  Chronicle-office,  Shrewsbui-j-. 

Hmnphreys,  John,  War«-ick-road,  Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 

Chambers,  William  ilellish,  Hodsoek  Priory,  Bav.-try,  Notts. 

The  names  of  18  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

The  following  communications  were  laid  before  the 
Council  : — 

1.  On  b.-irking  and  felling  Pine  timber.  By  George 
Turner. 

2.  On  the  evils  resulting  from  over-feeding  animals 
for  public  exhibitions  ;  their  remedy,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  therefrom.  By  George 
Drake. 

3.  Description  of  a  Double-action  Grooved  Land- 
Roller.     By  John  Stewart  Hepburn. 

4.  Facts  and  suggestions  relative  to  Ammoniacal 
Manures.     By  E.  Nash. 

5.  On  the  cultivation  of  Flax.    By  J.  H.  Dickson. 

6.  On  a  Machine  for  draught  on  uneven  ground.  By 
G.  Beaumont. 

7.  On  a  Grub  ravaging  the  Swedish  Turnip  crops  in 
the  Island  of  Anglesey.  By  R.  Prichard  (com- 
municated by  A.  E.  FuUer,  Esq.,  M.P.). 

8.  Suggestions  for  a  Prize  on  the  subject  of  paring 
and  burning.     By  T.  Beale  Browne. 

Thanks  having  been  ordered  for  these  communica- 
tions, the  President  stated  that  a  book  constantly  lay 
on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  suggestions 
from  any  member  of  the  Society  on  any  topics  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society  ;  and  although  the 
Council  could  not  pledge  themselves  to  the  adoption,  in 
every  case,  of  such  recommendations,  they  would  not  fail 
to  receive  from  them  every  consideration  and  attention. 

The  following  Committees  also  held  meetings  on  the 
same  day : — 

The  Geuer.il  Shrewsbury  Committee,  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Spencer  in  the  chair ;  at  which  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  country  meetmg, 
and  an  inquu-y  into  the  best  modes  of  conveyance  for 
passengers  and  stock  were   taken   into  consideration. 

The  Collection  Committe,  Mr.  Pym  in  the  chau-,  at 
which  further  progress  was  made  in  carrymg  out  the 
system  of  a  local  collection  of  the  subscriptions. 

The  House  Committee,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  m  the 
chair,  at  which  orders  were  given  for  the  preparation 
of  alphabetical  and  classed  catalogues  of  the  library, 
and  of  glass  cases  and  guard  books  lor  the  preservation 
and  exhibition  of  the  Society's  collection  of  Wheats. 

The  Show-yard  Committee,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  m  the 
chair,  at  which  various  points  of  detail  connected  with 
that  department  were  brought  under  consideration, 
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The  President  gave  notice  that'  a  Special  Council  for 
deciding  on  the  Prizes  for  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Meeting  in  1846,  would  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
of  June. 

The  Weekly  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

_  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegetation. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Antisell  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  The  effect  of  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity upon  the  air  nigh  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
remarkable.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  atmos- 
pherical electricity  is  of  a  positive  character,  while  that 
of  the  earth  is  negative  ;  and  any  body  serving  as  a 
point  of  discharge  for  these  two  kinds,  receives  a  shock 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  plant  or  tree  growing,  would  be 
a  stimulus  to  its  growth,  if  the  shock  were  gentle,  while 
it  would  be  fatal  to  its  vitality  if  it  were  severe,  as  in 
thunder-storms.  So  long  as  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
are  in  equilibrio,  the  results  of  it  on  vegetation  are  not 
striking,  but  should  any  disturbing  cause  arise,  they 
become  evident.  One  of  those  causes  is  the  evaporation 
of  water.  The  rapid  formation  of  clouds  in  tropical 
countries  always  precedes  thunder-storms ;  the  electri- 
city of  the  atmosphere  accumulatiug  round  the  surfaces 
of  the  clouds,  and  discharging  upon  the  nearest  objects. 
It  has  been  ascertained  also,  that  the  issue  tube  of  a 
steam-engine  is  a  ready  yielder  of  electricity  ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  fact,  that  in  all  cases  where  water  is 
evaporated,  there  is  a  constant  electrical  disturbance  ; 
and  where  the  evaporation  is  slow,  and  the  disturbance, 
though  slight,  is  constant,  the  shocks  thus  produced  ap- 
pear to  have  a  wonderful  power  in  developing  vegetable 
growth  :  it  follows,  then,  that  in  a  country  where  there 
is  a  supply  of  water  for  evaporation,  the  stimuli  to  vege- 
table growth  will  be  more  abundant  than  in  those  coun- 
tries iu  which  such  supplies  are  deficient ;  and  upon  this 
influence  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  showers  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  applied 
by  irrigation  ;  and  in  this  respect  our  island,  blest  with 
the  passage  over  it  of  Atlantic  showers,  and  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  receive  them,  produces  more  abundant  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  than  most  European  countries. 
I  have  mentioned  that  negative  electricity  was  pecu- 
iarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vegetable.  The 
points  of  vegetables  have  been  found  to  possess  a  greater 
discharging  power  than  steel  needles ;  and  blades  of 
Grass  and  the  thorns  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  are  far 
superior  in  discharging  power  than  metal  points.  This 
power,  which  the  whole  vegetable  creation  puts  ui  ac- 
tion, silently  drawing  off  the  electricity  from  the  clouds, 
and  receiving  that  of  rain,  must,  if  we  consider  its  ex- 
tent, be  very  great  indeed.  Every  shower  of  rain  con- 
veys a  quautity  of  electricity  upon  the  herbage  it  wets  ; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  this  way  a 
shower  is^beneficial  to^a  plant  in  the  second  degree  (the 
iirst  being  the  supply  of  moisture  to  parched  surfaces), 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  conveys, 
which  we  hear  reiterated  over  and  over.  Every  opera- 
tion of  burning  produces  electricity  ;  as  where  wood  is 
burned  it  becomes  negative,  whUe  the  carbonic  acid 
arising  from  its  burning  becomes  positive.  In  the  plant, 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  leaf  produces 
a  like  electric  change — the  oxygen  escaping  being  posi- 
tive, while  the  cells  in  which  the  change  goes  on  be- 
comes negative. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

Chepstow. —  Turnip     Cultivation. —  The    following 
remarks   wei-e  made  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Chep- 
stow .  Farmers'   Club   on   this   subject : — "  The  fallow 
for  Turnips   should   be  got  as  fine  as  possible  ;  some 
commence  ploughing  their  Turnip  land  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  ;  when  that  system  is  adopted  the  laud  should  be 
ploughed  quite  deep,  so  as  to  turn  up  some  of  the  sub- 
soil ;  the   subsoil  will  then  become  mouldered  by  the 
frost  in  winter  ;  it  will  then  mix  easily  with  the  surface- 
soil,  when   ploughed  in  the  spring,   and  increase  the 
depth,  which,  I  think,  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  : 
others,  sometimes  either  from  having  their  work  behind- 
hand, or  from  choice,  defer  theu^  first  ploughing  until 
after  the  Barley  sowing  is  ended  (say  about  1st  May)  ; 
where  that  is  done  the  plough  should  not  go  below  the 
surface-soil,  as  the  subsoil,  when  turned  up  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  is  apt  to  bake,  and  is  not  very  easily  got  to 
a  fine  fallow  in  time  for  Turnips  ;  but,  however,  I  have 
seen  excellent  Turnips  grown  upon  a  late  made  fallow, 
when  the  season  has  been  a  dry  one  ;  but  the  plan  is 
most  objectionable,  because  it  brings  the  work  so  much 
together  that  it  makes  the  sowing  later  than  it  should 
be,  for  we  cannot  expect  to  grow  great  weights  if  we  sow 
much  after  the  middle  of  July.     The  land  should  be 
rowed  (bouted  or  drilled)  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
dung  at  the  distances  intended,  the  dung  placed  in  them 
as  soon  as  there  are  rows  enough  ready  for  a  row  of 
dung,  by  so  doing  the  horses  and  carts  do  not  cross  and 
trample  the  rows,  as  they  would  if  there  were  more  rows 
ploughed  than  required  for  the  row  of  dung  ;  the  dung 
should  be  spread  and  ploughed  in  immediately  ;  by  so 
doing  the  moisture  is  kept  in  the  dung,  and  its  best 
qualities  prevented  from  going  off  ;  the  drill  too  should 
foUo.v  close  after.    I  have  frequently  noticed,  where  the 
see  1  has  been  left  only  a  few  hours  after  the  ploughing, 
a  very  marked  difference  ;  while  the  former  have  been 
looking  well,  and  all  the  seed  come  up,  the  latter  have 
looked  sickly,  and  only  part  of  them  up.     If  artificial 
manures  are  used  that  are  put  in  with  a  drill,  the  rows 
should  be  opened  as  though  they  were  for  dung,  then 
ploughed  back  and  drilled  immediately  ;  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  rows  is  by  no  means  a  useless  ploughing.  The 
seed  should  be  drilled'  as  lightly  as  possible;  in  fact, 


the  point  of  the  drill-share  should  only  just  make  a 
mark,  the  roll  following  is  sufficent  to  cover  the 
seed.  This  I  have  often  noticed  :  where  there  has 
been  a  row  put  in  deeper,  the  Turnips  did  not  make 
their  appearance  for  days  after  the  others  that  were 
put  in  lightly  ;  and  then  did  not  come  up  so  regularly, 
nor  did  they  make  up  for  their  lost  time.  The  plan 
I  adopted  last  year  with  the  seed  was,  to  steep  it  in 
water  from  ]2  to  18  hours,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  and 
leave  it  there  until  the  sprouts  appeared,  it  was  then  fit 
for  drilling  ;  the  seed  managed  in  this  way  swelled  so 
much  that  the  drill  that  was  used  could  not  deposit 
quite  one  pound  per  acre.  This,  however,  was  enough, 
and  abundance  to  cut  out,  for  every  seed  grew,  and  the 
plants  made  their  appearance  pretty  regularly,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  seed  was  sown,  and 
grew  so  fast  (notwithstanding  the  dry  summer),  ;as  to 
bid  defiance  to  that  enemy  the  fly  ;  the  saving  of  seed 
by  this  method,  at  the  price  that  is  often  given  for  new 
sorts,  will  pay  for  one  hoeing  ;  indeed,  the  hoers  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Turnips  would  not  be  so  sown 
so  thick  another  year.  The  distance  between  the  drills 
should  be,  at  least,  from  30  to  33  inches ;  by  having 
them  so  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived,  over 
having  them  closer  together ;  the  horses  are  enabled  to 
go  between  without  bruising  the  plants  (which  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible)  ;  if  the  land  is  foul, 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  extra  horse-hoeing; 
where  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  manure  can  be 
obtained  per  acre,  the  increase  of  manure  in  the  drills 
would  be  one-third  more  than  there  would  be  if  the 
drills  were  24  inches  apart,  for  Turnips  seldom  do  well 
without  a  liberal  dressing.  Seed  is  also  saved  after  the 
same  rate  as  the  manure,  and  I  have  always  found  in 
practice,  that  the  greatest  weights  are  to  be  obtained 
from  wide  drilling,  in  fact  the  heaviest  crop  of  Swedes 
I  ever  saw,  was  drilled  at  32  inches  apart  ;  my  having 
obtained  Col.  Lewis's  cup  last  year,  for  the  best  general 
crop  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  will,  I  think,  be  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  advantages,  for  there  was  not  a 
drill  less  than  32  inches,  but  many  a  greater  distance. 
Turnips  should  be  hand-hoed  '^twice,  and  horse-hoed 
thrice,  commencing  with  the  horse-hoe  soon  after  the 
rough  leaf  is  out,  the  hoe  not  to  be  put  so  wide  as  to 
stifle  any  of  the  plants ;  the  shares  should  be  set  quite 
deep,  so  as  to  give  the  soil  a  good  stirring  the  first 
time  ;  two  horses  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
one  .is  not  sufficient  to  perform  the  work  effectually 
(unless  a  very^powerful  one  indeed).  Turnips  flourish 
and  grow  fast  when  the  soil  is  well  and  frequently 
stirred ;  and  I  may  also  add  that  the  succeeding  crop 
will  derive  a  greater  benefit  too.  The  plants  should  be 
cut  out  at  the  distance  intended  (in  niy  opinion  from 
13  to  16  inches),'and  singled  the  first  hand-hoeing,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  leave  two  or  three  in  a  bunch,  or  one 
between  the  plants  intended  tostand  until  the  secondhoe- 
ing,  as  some  say  is  the  way  to  make  certain;  when  two  or 
three  are  left  in  a  bunch  they  hinder  each  other  from  grow- 
ing ;  whilst  a  single  plant  would  spread  its  leaves  and 
soon  commence  forming  a  bulb  ;  and  when  one  plant  is 
left  between  the  ones  intended  to  stand  it  is  quite  in  the 
hoer's  way  ;  for  the  soil  should  be  well  stirred  between 
the  plants  as  between  the  rows,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  manure,  and  when 
done  in  this  way  the  first  time,  there  is  very  little  trouble 
to  hoe  the  second  time,  and  less  risk  of  bruising  the  leaves ; 
neither  the  hand-hoeing  nor  horse-hoeing  should  be 
neglected  during  the  harvest,  for  the  harvest  weather  is 
the  best  hoeing  weather  ;  a  strict  attention  to  the  time 
and  season  for  this  operation  will  most  effectually  secure 
the  crop."  One  member  said  he  intended  to  drill  his 
Turnips  this  year  at  24  inches,  and  single  them  out  to 
about  a  foot  in  the  rows  ;  but  he  would  certainly  try  a 
few  rows  at  32  inches.  Another  said  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drilling  his  Turnips  at  27  inches,  and  his  drill 
would  not  deposit  more  than  1;^  lb.  of  seed  per  acre, 
but  he  had  always  found  that  sufficient. 

Stewpony.  —  Economical  Application  of  Animal 
Power. — At  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Stewpony  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  : 
I  have  carefully  observed  in  many  parts  of  England  the 
mode  of  putting  horses  to  the  several  implements  used 
in  husbandry,  and  have  uniformly  found  that  the  traces 
form,  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  the  draught  or  power 
of  the  horse  is  upon  them,  a  right  angle  to  the  plane  of 
the  collar,  or,  to  put  it  as  simply  as  possible,  the  trace 
and  the  collar  resemble  the  letter  1',  sloping  towards 
the  right.  In  that  truly  clever  work,  "  The  Book  of 
the  Farm,"  by  Henry  Stephens,  published  in  1842,  is 
this  paragraph,  "  The  plough  may  be  drawn  at  any 
angle  from  the  horizontal  line  up  to  a  little  short  of  90°, 
and  it  would  require  less  and  less  force  to  draw  it  as 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  draught  approached  the  ho- 
rizontal line.  It  would  iu  all  cases  be  required  that 
the  point  of  the  beam,  or  rather  the  draught  bolt, 
should  be  exactly  in  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  of 
resistance  to  the  point  where  the  motive  force  would 
be  applied.  If  this  force  could  be  applied  iu  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  we  should  have  the  plough  drawn  by 
the  minimum  or  least  possible  force.  This  position, 
however,  is  impracticable,  as  the  line  of  draught  in  such 
a  case  would  pass  through  the  solid  land  of  the  furrow 
about  to  be  raised,  but  it  is  within  the  limits  of  practi- 
cability to  draw  the  plough  at  an  angle  of  12°,  and,  as 
will  be  demonstrated,  the  motive  force  required  at  this 
angle  would  be  14  lb.  less  than  is  required  by  drawing 
at  the  angle  of  20°,  which  may  be  held  as  the  average 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  ploughing:  A  plough 
drawn  at  this  low  angle,  namely  12°,  would  have 
its  beam  (if   of   the    ordinary  length)    so    low  that 


the  draught  bolt  would  be  only  10  inches  above  the 
base  line,  and  this  is  not  an  impracticable  height ; 
though  the  traces  might  be  required  inconveniently  long." 
Mr.  Smith  proceeded  : — "  Horses  should  certainly  not 
be  worked  in  the  regular  occupations  of  farm  work 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  during  which  period  on 
ordinary  soils,  two  horses  abreast  will  plough  one  acre 
a  day,  which  is  considered  all  over  England  a  fair  day's 
work  for  horses  and  man.  In  ploughing  one  acre  pep 
day,  cutting  a  9-inch  furrow  slice,  the  horse^'^'vvalk  a 
little  over  12  miles.  There  are  divers  opisS^fe  as  to 
the  division  of  the  day's  work  for  horses  employed  in 
agriculture  ;  from  observation  I  am  sure  that  horses  do 
best  commencing  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
working  until  eleven,  brought  into  the  stables,  un- 
harnessed, rubbed  down,  fed  and  rested  until  one,  and 
then  work  until  four  o'clock."  Having  passed  condem- 
nation on  the  practice  of  "  unhooking  horses  from  their 
work,  in  a  state  of  partial  sweat,  and  turning  them  loose, 
with  their  harness  on  into  a  piece  of  seeds,"  Mr.  Smith 
clearly  pointed  out  the  disadvantage,  on  strong  lands, 
of  using  horses  in  ploughing  three  or  more  in  a  line,, 
instead  of  two  abreast ;  he  then  treated  of  the  important 
subjects  of  gearing,  stabling,  and  food  : — "  The  proper 
adaptation  of  the  gearing  of  working  horses  is  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
requu'es  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  master's  eye 
to  see  that  the  traces  are  of  proper  and  equal  length, 
that  no  portion  of  the  gearing  galls  or  frets  a  horse ;  and 
special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  collar  presses 
only  on  those  parts  of  the  animal  capable  of  receiving 
the  pressure  without  injury,  that  the  withers  are  not 
wrung,  nor  free  respiration  impeded,  &c.  There  is  one 
portion  of  the  gearing  now  in  use  for  waggon  horses 
called  the  housings — great  square  pieces  of  leather  ; 
what  purpose  they  can  possibly  answer,  except  to  catch 
the  wind  and  encumber  the  horse,  I  know  not ;  I  pre- 
sume they  were  mtended  to  turn  back  in  wet  weather, 
to  prevent  the  wet  running  down  between  the  collar  and 
the  shoulder.  Who  ever  saw  them  put  to  this  use  ?  A 
cape  of  the  same  make  as  that  in  gig  harness,  proper 
tionately  large,  would  really  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended, and  relieve'the  horses  considerably.  I  remember 
travelling  to  Dover  by  the  Eagle  coach,  one  of  those 
vehicles  we  can  just  remember,  called  a  '  heavy  coach,' 
and  a  '  slow  coach '  it  most  assuredly  was,  with  coach- 
man and  harness  to  match  ;  we  were  going  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven  miles  an  hour,  when  the  mail  passed 
us  at  the  rate  of  ten ;  it  was  just  about  the  time 
when  the  lighter  style  of  harness  was  first  introduced. 
Coachee  said  to  me  as  it  passed, '  Look  there,  did  you  ever 
see  the  like  of  that  ? — no  collars,  no  saddles,  no  bearing 
reins.  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  think  they'll  try  to  drive 
without  reins  next ! '  I  merely  mention  tliis  as  it  illus- 
trates two  things the  necessity  of  getting  harness  as 

light  as  utiUty  and  durability  will  admit,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary pertinacity  with  wliich  some  people  adhere  to 
old  fashions  and  customs,  in  spite  of  reason  and  practical 
proof  of  their  uselessness  and  absurdity.  Several 
essentials  in  the  economical  application  of  animal  powr-er 
are  too  often  neglected,  from  the  farmer  himself  not 
being^impressed  with  their  importance.  The  action  of 
pure  atmospheric  air  upon  the  blood  passing  through  the 
lungs  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  horse,  as  it  is  indeed  to  all  animals.  It 
often  happens  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  the  horses 
are  put  into  a  gloomy  stable,  imperfectly  ventilated,  there 
to  breathe  a  foul  and  heated  atmosphere.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  horses  thus  treated  can  retain  their 
health  and  vigour,  or  be  long  in  a  condition  to  do  the 
fair  day's  work  daily  demanded  of  them  ?  How  many 
stables  have  I  seen,  particularly  those  devoted  to  work- 
ing farm  horses,  in  which  an  accumulation  of  everything 
abominable  and  disgusting  was  giving  out  in  large 
quantities  a  strong  pungent  effluvium  producing  the 
most  baneful  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  animals. 
Let  any  one  go  into  an  imperfectly  ventilated  and  drained 
stable,  and  he  will  find  his  olfactory  and  visual  organs 
immediately  pamed  by  a  strong  pungent  vapour  simUar 
to  hartshorn.  Every  waggon-horse  stable  should  be 
furnished  with  a  glazed  window,  one  half  of  which  should 
open  and  shut,  through  which  a  proper  quantity  of  hght 
and  air  would  be  admitted.  The  next  point  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention  is  the  proper  drainage  of  the 
stables;  so  convinced  im  I  of  the  numerous  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  carrying  off  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  urine,  that  I  have  had  the  whole  of  the  stables  at 
Apley  drained  on  the  following  plan  : — A  main  drain  is 
put  in  (where  the  usual  surface  hollow  is  left)  under- 
ground, commencing  at  the  outer  stall  at  each  end  of  the 
stable,  running  the  whole  length  and  falling  each  way  to 
the  centre  with  a  grating  behind  each  horse.  A  grating 
is  let  mto  the  middle  of  each  stall  (to  which  the  paving 
falls  every  way)  through  which  the  urine  passes  as  soon 
as  voided,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  main  drains  to  the 
back  of  the  stables  into  a  tank  domed  over,  having  a  trap- 
door on  the  top,  by  lifting  which  and  using  the  pump  the 
liquid  manure  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pastures  or  mixen. 
By  adopting  this  plan  of  perfect  drainage  the  following 
advantages  are  obtained  : — the  pungent  vapour  is  got 
rid  of,  the  litter  is  kept  perfectly  dry  and  will  form  _a 
more  comfortable  and  lasting  bed  for  the  horses,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  increased  purity  of  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  getting  rid  immediately  of  the 
urine,  will  tend  materially  to  the  keeping  up  of  the 
general  health  of  the  horses.  It  is  anything  but  desir- 
able to  feed  a  working  horse  too  much  ;  three  quarterns 
of  Oats  per  day  for  a  young  horse,  and  four  quarterns 
for  older  horses,  are,  with  8  lbs.  of  hay  daily,  ample. 
The  farmer  who  desires  to  keep  his  horses  in  health  and 
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good  woriiing  condition  will  never  be  without  Carrots,  if 
there  be  a  portion  of  land  on  bis  farm  on  which  they 
can  be  grown.  The  experience  afforded  by  or  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  failure  of  the  hay,  Barley,  and  fodder 
crops  of  the  last  season,  has  proved  tliat  working  horses 
may  be  fed  with  cut  straw,  mixed  with  Oats  and  steeped 
Linseed,  much  cheaper,  yet  Uept  in  as  good  working 
condition  as  when  hay  and  other  fodder  were  abundant. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  wasteful  use  of  fodder  will  not 
again  occur."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith  said  : — "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  attention  to  tlie  principles  of 
draufflit,  careful  and  judicious  choice  of  horses,  adapta- 
tion of  li:irness,  proper  distribution  of  labour,  attention 
to  diet,  healthy  stabling,  and  cleanliness,  form  the  basis 
of  the  economical  use  of  animals  in  husbandry."  The 
following  resolution  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously carried  : — "  That  this  meeting  coincides  in  opi- 
nion  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  attention  to  the  principles  of 
draught,  careful  and  judicious  choice  of  horses,  adapta- 
tion of  harness,  proper  distribution  of  labour,  attention 
to  diet,  healthy  stabling,  and  cleanliness,  form  tlie  basis 
of  the  economical  use  of  animals  in  husbandry,  and  that 
these  particulars  deserve  more  consideration'  than  is 
given  to  them  by  farmers  in  gener.al." 

On  Farm-lmUdings,  with  a  fell)  Observations  on  the 
Stale  of  Agriculture  in  the  county  of  Kent.  By  Vis- 
count Torrington.  Ridgway. 
Tnis  book  is  descriptive  of  the  farm-buildings  which 
have  lately  been  erected  by  Viscount  Torrington,  at 
West  PecUham,,in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  foundation 
on  which  true  economy  in  the  erection  of  such  buildings 
must  rest  is  fully  recognised  by  the  noble  author.  His 
lordship  considere  such  buildings  simply  as  a  manufac- 
tory in  which  the  raw  material  produced  on  the  farm  is 
to  be  prepared  and  converted  into  human  food.  He  says  : 
"  In  considering  this  subject,  I  can  hardly  do  better 
tlian  point  the  reader's  attention  to  the  buildings  of  the 
calculating  manufacturer  (be  his  occupation  what  it 
may).  Observe  the  arrangement  of  his  premises : 
mai'k  how  judiciously  they  are  placed,  with  a  view  to 
the  economy  of  time  and  labour,  aided  by  excellent 
machinery,  so  contrived  and  placed  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
required  ;  and  by  this  combination  of  power,  producing 
his  goods  in  a  sliort  period,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  ;  thus  enabling  him  to  sell  at  remunerating  prices. 
Why,  I  ask,  may  not  the  same  objects  be  kept  in  view  in 
the'erectiou  and  arrangements  of  farm  buildings  ?" 

This  is  the  true  point  of  view  in  which  to  regard  this 
subject.  Economy  in  the  application  of  labour  is  the 
only  road  to  profitable  farming.  The  manure  made  on 
a  farm  is  the  main  stay  of  its  fertility  ;  let  it  be  made 
iind  provided  on  such  a  spot  as  that  the  carriage  of  it  to 
the  various  pai-ts  of  the  farm  may  be  effected  at  the 
least  expense  of  labour — this  will  also  be  the  spot  on 
which  the  produce  of  the  farm,  whether  it  be  grain, 
roots,  or  hay,  may  be  concentrated  with  the  least  labour 
of  carriage.  On  this  spot,  then,  let  the  farm-buildings 
be  erected  ;  due  z'egard  being  taken  to  a  suitable  aspect, 
the  means  of  drainage,  and  a  supply  of  water  ;  and  let 
the  various  parts  of  the  whole  have  such  a  relative  posi- 
tion as  may  be  compatible  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
the  labour  carried  on  within  them.  Immediate  connec- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  stack-yard,  barn,  gra- 
naries, and  straw-house ;  and  both  the  latter  and  the 
root-stores  should  be  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
feeding-stalls,  tiie  byres,  stables,  cattle  and  sheep-yards, 
and  pigsties.  The  stables  should  be  near  the  implement 
and  cart  or  waggon-shec^s,  which  should  have  a 
northern  or  eastern  aspect,  and  over  which,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  labour  of  loading,  it  is  well  that 
the  granaries  be  situated.  Careful  drainage  of  the 
stables,  byres,  feedhig-stalls,  and  yards,  is  an  essential 
feature  in  any  good  system  of  farm-buildings — the 
liquid  manure  being  hoarded  in  tanks  hard  by  the  stance 
for  the  manure,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  easily  soaked 
with  the  water  before  being  removed.  Let  these  general 
features  of  the  plan  be  scrupulously  attended  to  and  de- 
veloped on  as  small  a  space  of  ground  as  possible — let 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  several  parts  be  duly 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the 
farm — let  the  fitting-up  of  the  several  parts  be  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods,  due  regard  being  had,  among 
other  things,  to  perfect  ventilation  ;  but  into  these  de- 
tails we  cannot  now  enter  ;  and  the  result  will  doubtless 
be  a  great  annual  saving  in  the  farm  expenses. 

We  have  not  space  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  buildings  erected  at  West  Peekham 
— the  work  before  us  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  these ;  it  contains  many  remarks  of  general  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  will  deservedly  be  extensivelyread 

Misc  ellaneon  s . 

Oil  the  Formation  and   Management   of  Fences 

Fences  have  been  mostly  formed  of  Wliite-tliorns ;  and 
where  they  have  been  skilfully  planted,  and  duly  attended 
to,  they  have  formed  fences  that  are  impregnable  to  cattle 
— but  many  of  them  having  been  improperly  planted, 
and  neglected  after  planting,  have  failed  to  form  sufficient 
fences.  Thorns  are  not  aquatic  plants,  but  they  require 
more  moisture  to  bring  them  to  luxuriant  growth  than 
any  other  tree  or  shrub  that  is  not  ranked  among  the 
aquatics,  and  if  that  supply  is  withheld,  they  do  not  thrive 
well.  When  enclosing  of  land  began  to  be  attended  to 
i:i  Scotland,  soon  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
dykes  were  formed  with  a  trench,  6  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  deep,  and  the  earth  dug  up  from  that  trench  was 
heaped  over  the  thorns  as  high  and  narrow  as  it  could 


be  made  to  stand,  and  it  was  generally  built  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  the  back,  by  sods  or  turf,  to  near  the 
height  of  3  feet,  so  that  the  rain  tbat  fell  on  the 
dyke  either  run  off  into  the  trench,  or  was  absorbed  by 
the  coarse  Grasses  and  weeds  that  soon  covered  the 
mound  or  dyke  ;  and  as  very  little  of  the  rain-water 
sank  into  the  mound,  the  thorns,  after  exhausting  the 
moisture  in  the  dyke,  when  formed,  became  stunted  and 
unhealthy  for  want  of  moisture,  and  if  not  relieved,  ulti- 
mately died.  The  proper  way  of  forming  a  dyke  for  a 
thorn  hedge,  is  to  make  the  trench,  or  sheugh,  only 
3  feet  wide,  and  18  inches  deep,  laying  the  soil,  or  first 
spading,mostly  under  the  thorns,  and  the  second  spadingof 
subsoil,  above  the  thorns,  to  the  depth  of  9  or  10  inches  ; 
and  as  that  is  composed  of  barren  earth,  weeds  or  Grass 
will  not  spring  up  over  the  thorns  so  readily  as  in  richer 
soil.  The  design  of  a  larger  trench  and  high  dyke  was 
to  serve  as  a  fence  till  the  thorns  grew  up— but  by  de- 
priving them  of  moisture,  the  thorns  were  starved  and 
became  stunted.  It  is  true,  that  a  trench  of  3  feet  by 
18  inches  deep,  and  the  dyke  formed  of  what  was  dug 
from  the  trench,  was  not  sufficient  to  turn  cattle,  but  had 
to  get  cither  a  font  or  IG  inches  of  land  stones  raised 
over  the  dyke,  or  dead  thorns  struck  into  the  top  of  the 
dyke,  or  stobs  and  railing  put  up  to  render  the  fences 
impregnable  to  cattle.  Any  of  these  on  the  top  of  the 
dykes  would  allow  the  rain-water  to  sink  to  the  thorns, 
and  would  not  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Any  dyke 
formed  in  that  manner,  and  strengthened  by  any  of  the 
toppings  here  mentioned,  will,  in  five  or  six  years,  if  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  become  an  impregnable  fence,  especially 
in  clay  land  that  retains  moisture.  To  end  my  remarks 
on  the  formation  of  dykes,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  when 
fences  are  run  right  across  a  reclining  plane,  the  trench 
should  always  be  formed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dyke, 
so  that  when  rain  falls  it  may  run  into  the  dyke  and 
feed  the  thorns  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  fences  are  formed 
on  the  side  of  a  road,  there  should  be  no  trench  or  ditch 
between  the  road  and  dyke  where  they  are  level,  or  on  the 
lower  side  where  there  is  a  declivity.  Thorns  planted 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  having  no  ditch  between 
the  road  and  the  thorns,  always  thrive  well,  owing  to  the 
roots  of  thethornsbeingfedbythemoisturefi'omtheroad, 
enriched  with  dung  dropped  by  the  animals  travelling  on  it. 
But,  besides  the  right  formation  of  fences  at  first,  they 
requu'e  to  be  frequently  dressed,  the  ground  over  the 
roots  of  the  thorns  dug  up,  so  as  to  kill  weeds,  and 
allow  moisture  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The 
proper  mode  of  dressing  thorn  fences  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  that  was  long  misunderstood  or  neg- 
lected. When  the  thorns  grew  up  they  were  either  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  take  their  own  shapes,  or  if  the 
hedge  bill  was  at  all  used,  it  was  in  cutting  off  the  late- 
ral iwigs  next  the  roots  of  the  thorns  on  the  front  of 
the  fence,  to  make  the  hedge  as  straight  in  the  fore-side 
as  possible  ;  but  the  thorns  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
highest  and  bushy  tops.  This  was  the  very  worst  mode 
of  dressing  a  hedge.  The  chief  growth  of  thorns  is,  like 
other  shrubs,  at  their  tops,  and  the  growth  of  the  lateral 
branches  is  puny  and  feeble,  compared  with  the  growth 
above.  And  when  these  smaller  branches  were  lopped 
off,  and  the  growth  on  the  tops  prevented  the  sun  or  rain 
from  falling  on  the  remains  of  the  lower  twigs,  the 
thorns  set  up  strong  stems  with  bushy  tops,  but  became 
so  bare  and  open  at  the  root  as  not  to  form  a  proper 
fence,  and  in  time  allowed  cattle  to  go  through  tile 
fence.  But  of  late,  when  hedges  are  dressed  at  all,  the 
lateral  branches  and  twigs  are  spared  even  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  while  the  strong  and  bushy  tops  are 
cut  down  to  an  equal  height,  and  thinned,  so  that  the 
hedge,  in  a  few  years,  comes  to  be  formed  into  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  or  horse's  mane,  when  cut  short  and  stand- 
ing upright — thin  and  naiTow  above,  and  broad  on  both 
sides  below.  When  that  is  done,  tlie  branches  and 
twigs,  on  both  sides,  get  their  due  proportion  of  the  sun 
and  rain,  and  gi'ow  close  and  so  thick  as  to  form  a  fence 
which  cattle  cannot  storm.  When  I  surveyed  the 
county  of  Ayr,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  ISIO,  I 
found  only  two  or  three  hedges  cut  in  that  manner;  but 
now  there  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  them  cut  in 
that  form.  Another  mistaken  notion  long  prevailed  in 
Ayrsliire,  viz.,  that  the  wool  of  sheep  made  thorns 
canker  and  die.  But  as  every  farmer  had,  for  centuries 
past,  a  good  many  sheep  on  his  farm,  yet  the  thorn 
bushes  referred  to  above  grew  well,  notwithstanding  the 
sheep  rubbing  on  them  ;  and  as  there  are  thousands  of 
such  thorn-trees  growing  on  all  the  dry  sheep  walks  in 
Scotland,  where  sheep  nestle  under  and  touch  them,  the 
wool  of  sheep  does  no  harm  to  thorns. —  IV.  Aiton,  in 
the  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire  Agriculturist. 

IVheat  Growing. — I  have  planted  Wheat  on  the  farm 
which  I  now  occupy,  at  various  times  of  the  year,  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  once  as  late  as  the  7th  day  of  this  mouth.  The 
upper  or  working  soils  in  this  part  of  the  vale  of  Wilts, 
ax'e  composed,  in  some  situations,  principally  of  a  loamy 
clay,  mixed  with  a  fossil  lime-stone,  and  rubble  of  the 
same  rock  ;  while  in  other  parts  a  black  and  red  loam 
prevails,  upon  layers  of  stiff  clay,  which  to  all  appearance 
was  once  a  moving  body  of  mud,  and  marine  matter 
much  like  the  deposits  of  the  ocean,  and  great  rivers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  best  seasons  of  the  ye.ar 
for  planting  Wheat  in  the  vale  of  White  Horse,  and  I 
believe  upon  nearly  all  the  deep  level  lands  in  this 
country,  is  between  the  10th  day  of  October,  and  the  1st 
day  of  March,  according  to  the  preceding  wet  or  dry 
summer,  from  the  time  of  planting.  After  dry  summers, 
it  is  considered  very  bad  management  to  plant  Wheat 
before  plenty  of  rain  has  fallen  upon  the  ground,  and 
it  has  become  settled  and  firm  enough  for  the  roots  of 


the  plant  to  strike  well  into  the  earth,  for  its  preserva" 
tion  from  frost  during  winter  ;  and  in  such  eases  the 
time  of  jilanting  should  entirely  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  top  soil,  and  the  weather  to  plant  in  ;  it 
being  nearly  as  bad  management  to  persevere,  when 
the  ground  becomes  too  wet,  as  when  it  is  too  dry, — 
give  time  enough  after  the  rain,  and  the  work  will 
soon  do  well  ;  and  in  many  seasons,  after  much  dry 
weather.  Wheat-planting  may  be  s.afely  delayed  until 
the  middle  of  November.  On  the  contrary,  after  wet 
and  ccld  summers,  it  is  better  to  commence  the  work 
much  earlier,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  land, 
and  the  degrees  of  lie.at  and  cold,  so  to  vary  the  plant- 
ing ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  Wheat  should  be  sown  before 
the  middle  of  October,  unless  it  be  in  cold  and  elevated 
situations,  and  where  the  land  is  both  cold  and  poor. 
Many  good  Wheat  farmers  have  told  me  that  to  obtain 
good  crops  of  Wheat  more  depends  upon  the  richness, 
and  the  state  of  the  soil  at  planting  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  planting,  than  in  the  seasons  afterwards,  and 
that  they  have  seldom  seen  anything  like  a  large  pro- 
duce after  bad  farming  ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case, 
that  the  highest  farming  produces  the  largest  produce 
of  Wheat.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1843,  I  found  that  it  was 
quite  otherwise  ;  and  where  the  high  farmer,  on  the 
best  Wheat  land,  had  not  had  patience  to  wait  until 
his  land  was  well  settled  down  with  rain,  and  the 
weeds  had  vegetated  before  he  committed  his  seed 
to  the  earth,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  had  failed, 
and  his  crops  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Looking  at  the  immense  loss  which  the 
early  planting  caused  to  the  farmers,  and  the  com- 
munity in  general,  in  that  year,  I  was  induced  to  per- 
severe in  the  different  modes  of  planting  Wheat,  at  the 
farmers'  school  which  I  propose  to  establish  at  Kings- 
dow'n.  Large  Iron-wheel  rollers,  passed  over  the  land, 
immediately  after  the  planting  is  completed,  will  do  much 
good  in  dry  seasons,  but  on  deep  land  I  have  rarely 
seen  that  anything  can  be  a  good  substitute  for  the 
proper  quantity  of  rain,  and  weather  required  to  settle 
down  the  soil  after  ploughing  ;  and  where  it  is  not  so 
settled  down,  the  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  much  from 
the  severe  frost  of  winter,  and  the  March  winds  in  the 
spring  ;  and  in  some  such  cases  the  crop  is  entirely 
lost  for  want  of  plants,  although  the  ground  to  all  ap- 
pearance had  been  well  stocked  before.  This  year,  I 
expect,  great  losses  will  occur  to  many  farmers,  from 
their  impatience  in  not  waiting  for  the  proper  quantity 
of  rain,  and  consequent  settlement  of  the  soil  after- 
wards, before  planting  their  crops  ;  and  in  such  seasons 
as  the  last  I  find  the  systems  of  paring  or  scarifying  the 
fallows,  is  a  much  better  plan  of  preparing  the  land  for 
the  seed,  than  ploughing  it  up  again,  immediately  before 
the  crops  are  planted  ;  and  where  the  paring  has  been 
done,  and  the  seed  drilled  in,  the  plants  are  now  much 
stronger  and  more  healthy,  and  thicker  than  where  the 
plough  was  used  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast. — John 
Arkell,  in  the  '"'  Farmers'  Journal." 

Can  Bones  be  considered  an  fffectual  Manure  for  the 
Crop  succeeding  that  to  which  thei/  are  applied. — I  con- 
fess that,  from  my  own  practice,  which  is  to  feed  on  the 
ground,  I  have  but  little  experience  to  lead  me  to  a 
conclusion  ;  but,  from  observation,  I  thiuk  I  have 
strong  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion  ;  and  I  have  con- 
sidered it  right,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make  inquiry 
of  able  agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbonr- 
ing  country.  The  result  of  the  answers  I  have  re- 
ceived is  not  so  conclusive  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  for 
though  I  am  told  that  many  fields  are  not  folded,  I  find 
very  few  cases  where  other  manure  is  not  apphed.  One 
gentleman  informs  me,  that  last  year  he  had  4  quarters 
of  Barley  after  Turnips  raised  with  20  bushels  of  bone- 
dust,  crop  consumed  on  the  ground  ;  but  that  he  thinks 
he  would  have  had  2  quarters  per  acre  more  if  he  had 
given  a  little  dung,  and,  in  general,  that  it  is  found'ad- 
vantageous,  on  light  land,  to  follow  this  practice. 
Another  mentions  that  he  has  had  a  capital  crop  of 
Turnips,  and  a  succeeding  one  of  grain,  from  25  bushels ; 
but  his  present  practice  now  is,  to  give  a  slight  dunging 
for  Turnips,  with  10  or  11  bushels  of  bones.  The  in- 
formation I  have  just  detailed,  is  principally  from 
Morayshire.  In  Ross-shire,  almost  all  land  suitable  is 
appropriated  to  Turnips  and  sheep,  and  the  value  of 
the  system  is  much  appreciated  ;  but  there  are  instances 
where  the  nature  of  the  land  prevents  its  being  carried 
into  effect.  I  have  in  view  one  particular  extensive 
farm  of  strong  land,  where  bone-manure  is  used  to  raise 
annually  20  Scotch,  or  25  English  acres  of  Turnips  for 
cattle.  The  owner  and  occupier  of  this  farm,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  activity,  intelligence,  and  atten- 
tion to  all  departments  of  agriculture,°informs  me  that  he 
gives  20  bushels  per  Scotch  acre  to  his  Turnips,  and 
that  he  raises  fair  crops  of  them,  succeeded  by  good 
crops  of  Oats ;  but  he  also  says  that  he  attributes  the 
latter  good  crop  more  to  the  quality  of  the  land  than  to 
the  bone  manure  ;  and  I  agree  with  him.  I  do  not 
think  that  20  bushels  can  have  much  effect  on  such 
land,  after  being  on  it  all  the  winter,  nor  even  a  great 
deal  more  so  applied.  Indeed,  he  has  told  me,  that 
after  trying  50  bushels  on  a  single  acre,  he  could  see  no 
difference.  But  I  think  there  is  a  way  by  which  he 
might  have  derived  the  benefit  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  so  great  an  expense,  and  that  is,  if  lie  nad 
reserved  half  to  harrow  in  with  the  spring  seed  furrow. 
I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  an  experiment  that  I  made 
this  season.  On  a  field,  of  uniform  fertile  and  rather 
strong  land,  after  a  bulky  crop  of  Peas,,  raised  without 
dung,  1  laid  down  different  portions  with  different  kmds 
of  manure ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  1  Scotch  acre, 
eijua!  to  about  1^  English,  witlilO  bushels  of  the  dust 
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of  boues,  mixed  up  with  4  bushels  of  kiln  ashes,  formed 
priucipallv  from  peat,  and  on  this  portion  I  have  cut  a 
heavy  crop  of  Barley,  not  yet  threshed,  but»\vhich  has 
the  appearance  of  60  or  64  bushels,  equal  to  48  or  51 
bushels  per  English  acre.  On  a  portion  dunged  from 
the  farm-yard,  I  have  about  a  quarter  more  per  acre, 
but  the  expense  is  fully  equal  to  the  differeuce  on  this 
cue  crop.  Talcing  everything  into  view,  I  believe  that  on 
light  soils,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  is  applied,  bone- 
manure  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  effectual  for  the 
crop  succeeding  Turnips  ;  but  that  on  heavy  lands,  aud 
lands  requiring  to  be  farrowed  up  in  winter,  it  is  not  to 
be  so  considered,  if  the  whole  of  the  bone-dust  is  applied 
to  the  Turnips  ;  but  that  if  part  of  this  manure  be  given 
in  spring,  it  is  likely  to  be  then  effectual.  With  regard 
to  the  quantities  to  be  used,  so  much  depends  on  the 
different  descriptions  of  soils,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  To  determine  what  should  be  allotted  to 
any  particular  field,  we  must  either  be  able  to  analyze 
the  soil,  or  we  must  find  it  out  by  our  own  trials,  or  the 
experience  of  our  neighbours  on  similar  land.  This  is 
an  instance  of  the  advantages  to  be  looked  for,  if  we 
could  generally  apply  chemistry  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. We  would  not  need,  then,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  one  trial,  but  could  at  any  time  ascertain  the  state  of 
our  lands  ;  and  the  time  may  be  when  analysation  will 
be  considered  frequently  necessary.  Many  of  us  know 
that  lime,  when  frequently  repe.ated,  ceases  to  operate 
so  advantageously  as  at  first,  nay,  that  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely hurtful  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  such  has  already 
been  the  case  with  bone-manure,  in  parts  where  it  has 
long  been  in  use  ;  and  that  it  may  come  to  be  so  with 
us.  With  the  aid  of  chemistry,  it  appears  quite  possible 
that  we  could  ascertain  proper  quantities,  aud  also  when 
to  abstain  from  using  bone-manure  ;  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  other  manures.  Connected  with  the  subject, 
aud  well  deserving  attention,  are  the  quantities  and 
modes  of  application  where  Turnips  are  to  be  wholly  or 
partly  eaten  on  the  land  ;  but  as  this  has  not  been  made 
part  of  the  discussion,  I  might  be  considered  as  en- 
croaching too  much  on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  were  I 
to  enter  upon  them  ;  and  I  thall  therefore  conclude, 
with  the  expression  of  my  hope,  that  what  I  have  said 
may  be  considered  only  as  an  introduction  to  further 
elucidation  of  the  question,  by  gentlemen  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  bearings. — il/r.  Sim,  of  Drummond,  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Highland  Society  at  Inverness  iji  1SZ9.  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture, 

Ploughing  the  hand  after  Draining  on  an  Impervious 
Subsoil. — The  system  I  have  adopted  for  the  treatment 
of  the  lands  on  my  own  farm,  where  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  of  the  weakest  quality,  such  as  I  have  previously 
described,  is  as  follows  :— -\  great  proportion  of  the 
land  is  valued  at  5s.  or   10s.     After  it  is  drained  in 
Grass,  the  laud  is  trench-ploughed,  making  the  furrow 
from   14  to   16  inches   deep.     The  sod,  of  course,  is 
turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  the-ploughing  is 
done  by  two  ploughs,  each  having  a  pair  of  horses  ;  as 
the  work  is  harder  upon  the  horses  that  turn  up  the  till, 
they  every  hour  change  with  the  plough  that  turns  over 
the  sod.     The  till  remains  exposed  to  the  frost  during 
the  winter  ;  in  the  spring,  the  land  is  cross-ploughed, 
the  sod  is  found  quite  rotten,  and  mixes  with  the  till ; 
Oats  are  sown  ;    the   crop  is  considerably  better  than 
before  the  land  was  drained.     After  the  crop  is  cut,  the 
land  is  ridged  up  with  a  winter  furrow — Turnips  are 
sown  in  spring.     In  lidging  up  the  land  for  Turnips, 
there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  till.     The  best  crop 
of  Turnips  to  be  found  in  the  same   district   of  the 
country  are  not  superior  to   those   grown  after  this 
management  of  the  land.     The  land,  after  the  Turnips 
are  eaten  off,  is  ploughed  for  Barley  ;  no  appearance  is 
now  to   be   seen  of  till ;    there   is  an  excellent    crop 
of  Barley,  and  the  Grass  seeds  are  always  well  planted 
during  tlie  two  years  of  Grass  which  follow  the  Barley. 
The  fields  have  the  earliest  Grass  in  the  district  of  the 
country,  the  largest  number  of  sheep  per  acre  to  feed 
on   them,   and  the   produce  are   the  fattest   animals. 
The  Grass  that  formerly  grew  in  these  fields  was  of  the 
worst  quality,  and  sheep   would  scarcely  eat  it.     No 
extra  manure  or  lime  has  been  applied  to  these  fields, 
except  on  a  part  of  one  of  them,  which,  for  six  years, 
remained   without  growing   anything  that   an   animal 
■would  eat,  consequently  it  was  left  without  stock  ;  in 
the  third  year  since  it  was  in  that  state,  it  is  growing  as 
good  a  crop  of  Turnips  as  can  be  seen  in  the  country, 
and  no  stranger  that  saw  the  land  in   fallow  would 
believe  it  to  have  been  what  the  people  of  the  country 
knew  it  to  be  previous  to  its  improvement.     In  conse- 
quence of  doubts  being  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  of  this  system,  I  requested  five  or  six  of 
the   most  eminent  agriculturists,    livmg    in    different 
counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  value  a  piece  of 
land  of  the  above  description,  and  to  return  and  inspect 
the  first  crop  cut.     They  will  examine  into  the  expenses 
that  have  been  incurred  during  the  improvement,  and 
will   report  faithfully    to   the   agricultural   world  the 
result.     It  is  evident,  that  the  only  extra  work  in  fol- 
lowing out  this  system  is  trench-ploughing  once.     This, 
however,  is  done  with  the  ordinary  plough  used  for 
working  the  land,  and  the  horses  are  never  oppressed. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  state,  I 
have  an  equal  dread  with  other  farmers  to  bring  till, 
such   as  I  have  previously  described,   to  the   sm-face 
before  the  land  is  drained.     It  is  only  after  that  opera- 
tion has  been  effectually  executed  that  I  consider  the 
till  or  subsoil,  when  properly  pulverised,  forms  a  new 
soil,  the  most  valuable  and  easy  to  work  of  any  I  knov 


Ji'ains  ;  in  a  dry  season,  the  till  or  clay  subsoil  that  has 
not  been  removed,  retains  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
plants  growing  in  the  pulverised  surface-soil,  to  supply 
food  for  them  by  the  exhalations  caused  by  the  heat  of 

the  weather Marquis  of  Tiveeddale,  at  the  Meeting 

of  the  Highland  Society  at  Inverness  in  1S39.  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Expenses  of  keeping  Farm  Horses. —  The  most 
eligible  method  of  keeping  cart-horses,  from  Michaelmas 
to  May,  elicited  a  very  active  and  careful  investigation, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  following  Resolution  : — The 
most  ehgible  method  towards  attaming  the  object  in 
^iew  will  of  course  be  the  cheapest  consistent  with  keep- 
ing the  horses  in  health  and  working  condition.  Horses 
ought  to  be  in  good  working  order  at  Michaelmas, 
having  then  the  harvest  work  before  them  ;  consequently 
'he  best  chaff  ought  to  be  given  them  at  that  time,  and 
any  inferior  sort  kept  till  the  winter,  when  work  is  slack. 
It  is  not  considered  advisable  that  horses  be  kept  out  at 
Grass  too  long  at  Michaelmas,  for  the  Grass  then  con- 
tains but  little  nutriment ;  the  nights,  too,  are  long,  cold, 
and  often  wet  and  injurious  to  the  animal  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  for  at  no  time  do  they  require  more  warm 
and  comfortable  lodging.  Horses  low  in  condition  at 
this  time,  will  take  all  winter  to  get  into  even  middling 
condition  by  the  spring ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
in  fair  condition,  they  will  eat  such  food  as  horses  in 
poorer  order  would  refuse.  A  portion  of  Pollard  is 
recommended  in  spring  as  better  than  a  full  allowance  of 
Corn,  and  tending  to  keep  the  animal  in  health.  Swede 
Turnips  are  excellent  tluring  February,  jMarch,  and 
April,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  per  day  as  a  substitute  for 
Pollard.  Farmers  not  generally  trussing  their  hay  are  not 
aware  of  the  quantity  their  horses  eat,  but  if  that  plan 
were  adopted,  the  ration  would  then  be  defined  per  week, 
and  no  waste  made  in  laying  it  out.  In  addition  to 
good  keep,  horses  require  great  attention  in  baiting  and 
cleaning,  a  good  warm  yard,  a  comfortable  shed,  and 
careful  littering.  The  following  food  and  scale  of  allow- 
ance for  each  horse,  regulated  by  the  work  he  has  to 
perform,  met  the  unanimous  views  of  the  Meeting 
on  this  subject ;  viz  : — 

During  Wheat  Sowing  for  4  weeks  after  Michaelmas. 

l^cwt.of  best  Clorer  or  upland  Hay,  at  4s 
2  pecks  of  Eeans  fgroundj         .        .    at  IS 

2  pecks  of  Oat-5 at  14 

Chaff,  or  cut  Hay  and  Straw 


s.  d, 
6  0 


11 


Per  week    11  0 


Work  lighter,  from  XovemberSth  to  JMarchlst,  l6  weets. 

s.    d. 
2  pecks  of  Beans  (ground)        .        .        .  2    3-\      J 

3pks.ofHorsePolUrdatl55.p.score{63(f.say)  0    7  f_     ^ 

1  cwt.  of  Hay '    4    0  |      ^ 

Chaff,  or  cut  Hay  and  Straw  .        .        ,  1     oj     = 


Per  week,  7  10^16 


Sowing' springCorn  and  working Summerlands from 
March  Isc  to  May  i6th — IT  weeks.  .  s,    d. 

2  pecks  of  Beans   ground; 

3  pecks  of  Pollard 0 

I  peck  of  Oats 0  ! 

)\  cwt.  of  Hay  at  -is  ,  Chaff,  or  cut  Hay  and 

Straw  \s 7    0 


10i> 


Perv-eek      10  SA=11=5  I"  9J 
31  weeks*  keep    ^£'14 


li 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  per  week  of 
each  horse  during  the  period  above  mentioned  is    .        .    9  3:| 

The  average  struclc  fronv  the  Harleslon,  Wrentham, 
Glo'ster,  Halesworth,  &  Monmoutli  Farmers*  Clubs  was     8  9 

Difference  exceeding  their  collective  average    i£0  0  5§ 


— Fifth  Report  of  the  i'o.vford  Farmers'  Club. 

What  will  a  Ton  of  Guano  produce  ? — The  above 
query  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
often  put.  We  give  the  result  of  a  careful  computation, 
furnished  by  a  gentleman  to  whose  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture  our  readers  have  ofttimes 
been  indebted.  We  may  mention  at  the  same  time  that 
the  soil  of  his  farm  was  originally  (what  prevails  over 
a  great  portion  of  this  county)  a  cold,  stiff  clay  loam,  of 
about  6  inches  depth,  incumbent  on  a  subsoil  of  hard 
red  till,  worth,  about  10  years  ago,  from  los.  to  20s.  an 
acre  ;  but  now,  through  the  influence  of  thorough  drain- 
ing, subsoil-ploughing,  and  careful  cultivation  and 
management,  worth  about  21.  10s.  per  acre  : — 
TURN'IPS. 

4  cwt.  of  guano  per   acre  will 

produce  of  Turnip  25  tons 

1  ton   of  guano  will  therefore 

produce  of  Turnip  125  tons 

125  tons  of  Turnips  will  produce  31  tons  of 

dung,  which  at  the  rate  of  2.'!.  i>d.  per  ton, 

will  bring    £i     2     0 

125  tons  of  Turnip  v\-ill  give  1500  lbs.  of  beef, 

at  Grf.  amounting  to  37  10     0 


Produce  of  1  ton  guano £41  12     0 

POTATOES. 
5  cwt.  of  guano  will  produce  of 

Potatoes,  per  acre  10  tons 

1   ton  of  guano  will  therefore 

produce  40  tons 

40  tons  of  Potatoes,  at  25s.,  will  give  £50     0     0 


Produce  of  Potatoes SO    0 

Produce  of  Turnips  41  12 


on  a  broader  view,  we  will  suppose  mat  tiiere  are  itw 
farmers  in  this  country  who  do  not  grow  their  5  acres 
of  green  crops.  To  effect  this  with  dung  alone  it  will 
require  (at  40  yards  to  the  acre)  200  cubic  yards,  which 
most  fai'mers  can  manage  to  raise  on  the  homestead. 
Five  acres  Turnips,  at  25  tons  to  the  acre,  will  give 
125  tons,  Welding  as  above,  ill.  12s.  The  same  manure 
disti-ibuteil  over  10  acres,  along  with  1  ton  of  gnano 
(20  yards  dung  and  2  cwt.  guano  per  acre),  at  a  cost  of 
10/.,  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  Turnips,  which, 
turned  into  beef  and  manure,  will  yield  at  the  same 
ratio,  83/.  4s.  The  profit  arising  from  the  ton  of 
guano,  after  deducting  10/.  for  its  price,  is  31/.  12s. 
This  is  the  profit  from  one  crop  only  on  5  acres.  The 
farmer  who  grows  30  (and  they  are  not  a  few),  will  see 
his  advantage  in  increasing  his  green  crops  by  the  use 
of  guano,  dissolved  bones,  and  other  extraneous  manures 
which  science  has  brought  to  view  ;  aud  we  have  suf- 
ficient experience  to  justify  us  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
not  the  first  crop  alone  that  is  benefitted,  but  the  whole 

rotation Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

On  Suljsoit  Ploughing. — The  soil  of  this  farm  rests 
on  the  compact  trap-rock  of  the  Pentland  range,  and  is 
no  doubt  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar  ; 
and  the  small  fragments  of  stone  constituting  part  of  the 
soil,  and  ^profusely  interspersed  throughout  the  whole, 
consists  of  compact  felspar  clay-stone  and  felspar 
porphyry.  The  soil  has  been  analysed  and  found  to  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  alumina,  silica,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  oside  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  to  the  extent  of  about 
5  per  cent.,  and  sulphate  of  hme.  The  subsoil  is  similar 
to  the  soil,  only,  being  washed  down  by  the  continual  rains 
and  springs  which  issue  out  of  the  Pentlands,  has  become 
so  hard  and  impervious  to  the  plough  as  to  resemble  a 
retemive  clay.  The  field  experimented  upon  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  except  in  the 
most  favoi:rable  seasons,  yielded  but  deficient  crops.  In 
1842  it  was  under  Oats,  and  that  portion  which  was  ex- 
perimented upon  proved  a  very  scanty  crop.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year,  it  was  furrow-drained  with  tiles,  at  the 
distance  of  15  feet  apart,  and  with  three  ploughings,  har- 
rowings,  and  grubbing,  it  was  reducedto  a  proper  state  for 
being  planted  with  Potatoes,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
with  the  same  seed,  and  under  the  same  treatment  in 
planting  and  manuring  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  The 
plants  came  up  sickly  and  were  far  behind  the  adjoining 
ones,  so  much  so,  that  I  do  not  think  one-fifih  of  the 
seed  ever  vegetated  at  all.  At  one  time  I  resolved  to 
plough  up  the  crop  and  sow  Turnips,  but  let  them  re- 
main. 1  lifted  the  crop  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  with 
the  intention  of  having  the  ground  subsoil-ploughed  ; 
and  the  produce  only  averaged  4  boUs  of  4  cwt.  each  per 
imperial  acre.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  subsoil  plough  at  work,  and  ob- 
served it,  from  its  great  weight,  very  unwieldy  to  manage, 
I  converted  oue  of  my  strongest  iron  ploughs  into  a  subsoil 
one,  by  taking  off  the  mould-board  and  attaching  a 
narrow  piece  of  iron  about  four  niches  broad  to  the  share, 
which  caused  it  to  go  steadily,  and  prevented  the  breast- 
work from  vcearing.  I  put  the  Hunterian  swing-plough 
first,  taking  a  depth  of  8  inches,  followed  by  the  subsoil 
one,  with  two  horses,  taking  an  additional  depth  of 
7  inches,  making  a  total  depth  of  15  inches.  It  was 
incredible  to  see  the  fine  mould,  or  rather  compound, 
which  was  loosened  by  the  subsoil-plough,  the  land 
havino-been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  upwards  of 
40  years  ago.  It  was  at  that  time  well  limed,  and  had 
received  several  limiogs,  both  in  a  powdery  and  com- 
pounded state,  since  that  time.  After  being  subsoiled, 
it  was  well  harrowed,  and  received  another  furrow  when 
ploughing  it  in  ridges  for  the  succeeding  crop.  It  re- 
mained so  all  winter,  and  was  sown  with  common  Barley 
on  the  1st  of  April.  The  weather  being  favourable,  the 
field  was  finished  very  smoothly.  The  whole  field  was 
rolled  before  the  Barley  appeared  ;  both  the  subsoiled 
and  unsubsoiled  portions  had  the  same  appearance  at 
brairding,  andconticiued  much  alike  aslong  as  the  drought 
lasted,  which,  no  doubt,  prevented  the  fibres  of  the  grain 
from  deriving  that  benefit  from  the  subsoiling  they 
would  otherwise  have  obtained ;  but  whenever  the  field 
received  a  drenching  of  rain,  the  subsoiled  part  showed 
a  decided  superiority,  and  continued  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress before  the  other  part  of  the  field  up  to  the  time  of 
harvest.  The  entire  field  was  cut  upon  the  3d  day  of 
September.  The  subsoiled  portion  was  scarcely  so  ripe 
as  the  other,  from  its  being  considerably  lodged  ;  but  I 
was  induced  to  cut  it  from  the  favourable  state  of  the 
weather.  The  crop  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stock 
until  the  15th  day  of  September,  when  it  was  weighed 
and  threshed. 

Table  showing  the  comparative  Results  upon  Land  Subsoiled 
and  not  Subsoiled.  bearing  a  Crop  of  Barley,  in  1844. 


Balance  in  favour  of  Potatoes ;£  8 

Sufficient  to  purchase  another  ton  of  guano. 


for  in  a  wet  season,  the  ram  water  escapes  by  the   But  to  show  the  value  of  guano  ia  its  true  light,  and 


Treatment 
Received. 

Produce  of 

Grain   per 

Imperial 

Acre. 

Produce  of 

Strnw    per 

Imperial 

Acre. 

•3 

m    O    ft 

lei 

5  5 

1 

Subsoiled 
Notsubsoiled 

qr.bu.pk.    st.  lbs. 
7     3     0      206    6 
6     3     1       l68    6 

lbs. 

52i 
52i 

ba.pk. 
7    3 

St.  lbs. 
36     0 

2acres 
2acres 

Another  part  of  the  field,  which  I  intended  to  furrow- 
drain  and  summer-fallow  in  1843,  consisting  of  abont 
four  acres,  after  repeated  ploughiogs  and  harrowings,  I 
subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  and  afterwards  Mmed 
it  with  30  bolls  of  lime-shells  per  acre.  It  was  applied 
in  a  hot  or  floury  state  immediately  before  ploughing 
the  seed-furrow.  The  land  upon  each  side  was  properly 
preiared  for  Turnip,  and  manured  with  winter-made 
dung.  The  crop  throughout  the  season  gave  convincing 
proofs   of  the   advantage   of    subsoil-ploughing.      Not 
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having  ascertained  by  separate  weigbingtbe  coiuparatue 
results  of  ihis  portion  of  subsoil-ploughed  ground,  I  may 
state  that  the  apparent  difference  was  etjual  lo,  if  not 
greater  than,  the  one  accurately  tested  by  weighine. 
measuring,  &c.  Another  field,  containing  about  four 
acres,  was  drained  in  winter,  1842,  and  sown  with  Oats 
in  spring,  and  produced  rather  an  inferior  crop.  It  was 
subsoiled  immediately  after  the  crop  was  secured,  and, 
being  more  tenacious,  both  ploughings  only  afforded  a 
depth  of  i:i  inches.  Ever  since  its  improvement,  which 
at  that  time  produced  a  scanty  herbage,  when  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  were  under  green  crop,  it  was  set  apart  for 
summL'r  fallowing,  no  doubt  from  its  great  tenacity,  and 
being  always  in  a  soft  and  marshy  state  ;  it  was  com- 
pletely dried  by  the  furrow-draining ;  and  in  spring, 
when  it  was  wont  to  be  the  last  field  upon  the  farm  in  a 
fit  state  for  ploughing  or  sowing,  in  spring  1843  it 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  was  the  first  to  give 
signs  of  approaching  seed  time.  I  was  sanguine  that 
the  furrow-draining  would  have  effected  all  tliat  was 
necessary  ;  but,  ever  since  the  Turnips  brairded,  I  found 
my  expectations  disappointed,  the  furrow-drained  part 
looking  tbin  and  stunted.  At  one  time  I  expected  to 
have  to  «ow  them  a  second  time,  or  to  summer-fallow 
the  ground.  From  the  genial  nature  of  the  season, 
however,  they  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  and  have 
ultimately  proved  nearly  an  average  crop  ;  but  those 
upon  the  subsoiled  part  came  off  at  first  with  a  rapid 
growth,  and,  during  the  season,  gave  ample  testimony  ol 
the  benefit  derived  from  subsoil-ploughing. 
Table  showing  the  Comparative  Results  upon  Land  Subsoiled 
and  not  Snbsniled,  growing  Turnips,  in  ]84'1. 

_     .  Excess  Pro. 

Produce  per 

[niperial  Acre 


No. 


Tretitment 
Received, 


Subsoiled 
N'ofsiihsoilpd 


tons   cwt. 
23         17 


duce  per 
Imperial  Acre. 


tons  cwt. 
4      12 


Quantity   of 
Ground. 


2  acres. 
2  ncrec. 


I  lately  examined  a  field  of  about  H  acres,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  conspicuous  for  bearing  inferior 
crops,  whether  grain,  green  crops,  or  pasture.  It  was 
furrow-drained  in  winter,  1842,  and  subsoiled  in  autumn, 

1843,  after  the  separation  of  the  crop,  with  the  Deanston 
subsoil-plough,  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  common  plough 
going  before,  making  a  total  depth  of  IS  inches.  It  was 
sown  with  Swedish,  yellow,  and  common  Turnips   in 

1844.  It  was  well  prepared,  and  received  a  liberal 
supply  of  putrescent  manure  and  compost  of  lime  and 
earth.  The  crop  has  proved  most  lu:iuriant,  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  not  seen  a  better  one  this  season.  Thus 
furrow-draining  and  subsoiling  constitute  a  simple  mode 
of  changing  unproductive  land  into  one  of  productiveness 
and  fertility.  I  have  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the 
state  of  the  land  previous  to  being  furrow- drained  and 
subsoil-ploughed,  and  the  results,  compared  with  land 
not  subsoiled,  upon  Turnips  and  Barley  in  1844,  have 
proved  quite  satisfactory  even  where  great  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  furrow-draining,  liming,  and  manuring. 
An  additional  outlay  of — say  125.  per  acre — is,  however, 
inju'liciously  withheld  for  perfecting  an  improvement 
which  will  render  the  land  capable  of  bearing  abundant 
crops. — Mr.  M'Lean^'^in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Feedlnrf  of  Animals  {Boussinganlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  412). — 
Tile  favourable  or  unfavourable  effect  of  any  particular 
kind  of  food  is  best  determined  by  frequently  weighing 
the  animal  wiiich  is  the  subject  of  our  experiments. 
Wliere  the  object  is  to  keep  an  animal  fit  for  labour,  as 
in  the  ease  of  draught  horses,  or  for  the  daily,  the 
allow,ance  of  food  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  weight 
as  nearly  as  possible  constant.  A  too  sparing  regimen 
injures  tlieir  condition,  strength,  and  activity,  and,  in 
the  case  of  cows,  the  milk  will  fall  off.  The  allowance 
remaining  the  same,  loss  of  weight,  leanness,  and  de- 
crease of  milk  will  be  the  consequence,  if  we  exact  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  labour.  It  is,  then,  an 
indispensable  condition  in  experiments  of  this  nature, 
to  let  the  labour  he  as  uniform  as  possible.  Yonug 
animals  which  have  wholesome  and  sufiicient  nutriment 
increase  daily  according  to  a  ratio,  which  we  shall 
attempt  presently  to  estimate.  Change  of  diet  will  pro- 
duce corresponding  change  in  growth.  Beasts  in  the 
stall  receive  always  nourishment  in  excess,  which  must 
accordingly  be  added  to  the  normal  ratio.  The  increase 
of  weight  in  a  given  time  is  often  large  enough  to  be 
appreciated  even  by  very  frequent  weighings  ;  it  varies, 
however,  at  different  periods  of  tiieir  feeding.  The 
nutritive  value  of  food  is  not  so  readily  estimated  in 
this  case  ;  but,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  never- 
theless useful  to  estimate  the  influence  of  food  on  tlie 
production  of  fat.  A  nutritive  equivalent  wrongly  ap- 
plied would  soon  produce  an  effect  different  from  wh.at 
we  expected,  and  the  animal  w-ould  lose  in  weight 
instead  of  increasing.  When  we  know  the  quantity  of 
food  necessary  to  keep  an  animal  in  vigorous  health,  or 
to  produce  an  increase  of  flesh  or  milk,  it  is  weighed, 
and  the  additional  nutriment  supplied  whose  effects  we 
are  anxious  to  ascertain.  After  a  certain  interval  it  is 
again  weighed,  and  the  effect  estimated.  This,  however, 
as  before  remarked,  is  subject  to  grave  errors,  which  I 
liave  endeavoured  to  diminish  in  my  experiments  on 
the  feeding  of  horses.  In  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions whicti  have  come  under  my  view,  the  different 
kinds  of  food  have  not  been  persevered  in  long 
enough,  a,nd,  in  consequence,  changes  of  weight,  arising 
from  accidental  circumst.anCes,  have  been  attributed  to 
the  change  of  food.  In  theory,  an  adult  animal  should, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  alwsjj's  have  the  same 
weight  ;  but  this  is  not  rigorously  true,  except  we  throw 
cur  observations  over  a  considerable  time,  and  Jthus 


diminish  any  accidental  uiscrepancy.  To  ascertain  the 
variations  to  which  an  animal  fed  uniformly  with  the 
same  weight  of  food,  and  at  the  same  hours,  may  be 
subject,  I  weighed,  for  many  successive  days,  a  horse 
and  mare,  submitted  to  a  perfectly  uniform  regimen, 
and  uniformly  worked  at  a  pump.  The  weights  were 
taken  at  midd.ay,  before  the  animals  were  watered,  four 
or  five  hours  after  breakfast. 


Times  Weight   of  Weight   of 

of  wei^hinfr.  Ilursc.  Mare. 


IGth  Dec, 

1 7th  „ 

18th  „ 

19th  „ 

20  th  „ 

21st  „ 

22d  „ 

23d  „ 

24th  „ 

25th  „ 

27th  „ 

2Sth  „ 

29th  „ 

30th  „ 

31st  „ 

Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 


1841 


Ihs. 

999,3 
11103,7 
100.->,9 
1001,5 

yyo,4 
y9i,5 

990,4 

1001,5 

1001,5 

1013,6 

!JSS,2 

9'J7,1 

1001,5 

988,2 

998,2 


997,8 

1013,6 

988,2 


15,8 

9,6 

25,4 


lbs. 
1089,7 
1090,3 
1090,3 
1097,4 
1074,3 
1075,4 
1085,3 
1095,2 
1068,8 

1082, 

1094,1 

1083,1 

1067,7 

1083,1 


1084,9 
1097,4 
10ti7,7 


12,5 
17,2 
29,7 


Greatest  difference 
abovemean  weight. 
Greatest  difference 
below  mean  weight. 
Difference  between 
extreme  weights. 


Another  horse,  12  years  old,  was  weighed  fasting,  at 


4  A.M.: — 


Time 
ofWcighins 


26th  April,  184! 
27th       „       „ 
28th       „       „ 
29th       „       „ 
30th       „       „ 

Mean 


■VTeight  of 
Horse. 


1043,2 
1034,6 
1054,4 
1063,2 
1041,2 


1048,3 


14,9 
13,7 
28,6 


G  reatest  difference  above 
mean  weight. 

Greatest  difference  below 
mean  weight. 

Difference  between  ex- 
treme weights. 


We  see,  then,  that  a  horse  fed  very  uniformly,  and 
weighed  at  the  same  hour,  nevertheless  varies  even  to 
the  amount  of  29,7  lbs.,  a  difference  which  might  other- 
wise be  attributed  to  its  food.  We  see,  then,  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  our  experiments  for  some  time  to 
diminish  this  cause  of  error.  This  variation  is  found  in 
different  animals  ;  it  is  necessarily  less  in  young  animals 
or  sheep  than  in  adult  horses.  The  variation  of  weight 
in  the  case  of  a  ram,  mentioned  above,  amounting  in  a 
day  or  two  to  above  2  lbs.,  and  ascertiined  by  the  most 
careful  and  scrupulous  ohserver,may  now  be  understood 
to  h-ive  been  prely  accidental. — HI.  </■  B. 

Is  the  Potato  an  Exhausting  Crop  ?  —  Strong  ob- 
jections are  entertained  by  many  against  the  extended 
cultivation  of  Potatoes,  on  the  ground  th.at  this  crop, 
being  carried  off  the  farm,  exhausts  the  staple  of  the 
land,  without  making  any  corresponding  return  of  ma- 
nure. If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  advantages  attending 
its  cultivation  enable  the  farmer  to  counterbalance  this 
disadvantage,  I  hope  I  shall  remove  the  prejudices  of 
landlords  against  a  crop  otherwise  so  useful  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  advantages  of  this  crop  to  the 
farmer  are  these — that  being  less  influenced  by  the 
season  than  any  other  crop,  it  has  been  for  many  years 
the  most  regularly  productive,  and  from  its  extensive 
application,  either  in  a  raw  or  manufactured  state,  it  has 
maintained,  and  is  likely  to  maintain,  a  remunerating 
price,  while  its  great  bulk,  and  consequent  expense  of 
trausport.^tiou,  will  prevent  a  depreciation  by  foreign 
competition.  The  advantages  to  the  community  are, 
that  they  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  nutriment  at  half 
the  price  of  Wheat,  1  acre  of  Potatoes  producing  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  2  of  Wlieat,  whilst  the  ad- 
ditional wages  expended  in  labour  on  this  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  cerealia,  should  recommend  it  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  labourer  employed.  No 
crop  grown  by  the  farmer  is  more  dependant  on  a  due 
.application  of  m.anure  for  its  success  than  the  Potato. 
This  must  always  be  a  check  on  its  too  extensive  culti- 
vation ;  and  if  it  does  not  directly  return  manure  to  the 
farm,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  more  cheaply  and  ad- 
vantageously purchasing  manure.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  acre  of  Turnips  consumed  on  the  farm,  will  leave  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  manure  for  the  next  crop  ;  foi: 
example,  that  24  tons  of  Turnips  will  leave  6  tons  of 
dung.  Besides  the  dung,  24  tons  of  Turnips  will  pro. 
duce  280  lbs.  of  beef  (90  lbs.  of  Turnips  being  calculated 
to  produce  1  lb.  live  weight  of  beef),  so  that  the  value  of 
the  Turnip  crop  may  be  pretty  accurately  .arrived  at, 
and  eomp.ared  with  the  Potato  crop.  The  land  which 
would  produce  24  tons  of  Turnips  would  grow  10  ions 
of  Potatoes,  with  the  same  value  of  manure  ;  and  the 


expense  of  cultivation  would  be  probably  much  the 
same,  after  all  the  costs  of  attendance,  interest,  and 
other  incidents  in  the  management  of  stock,  are  taken 
into  account.  Assuming,  therefore,  the  expenses  of 
both  crops  to  be  alike,  we  find  the  relative  value  as 
follows  : — 
L'4  tons  of  Turnips  give  280  lbs.  of  beef,  at  CiZ.,  . .  £7  0  0 
And  0  tons  of  dung,  at  2a.  8(i U  10    0 


Total  value  of  an  acre  of  Turnips,        ..     £7  1(J 
10  tons  of  Potatoes,  at  2Ss.  per  ton,  . .    £12  10    0 

Total  value  of  an  acre  of  Potatoes     ..     ..    12  10 


Additional  value  of  Potatoes  to  the  grower  £4  14  0 
After  making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  manure  produced 
by  the  Turnip  crop.  The  value  of  the  dung  is  calcu- 
lated on  its  relative  productiveness,  as  compared  with 
guano,  according  to  the  experiments  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
detailed  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture." The  expenses  of  cultivation  and  manure  will, 
in  both  cases,  .amount  to  between  6^.  and  11.  an  acre  ; 
so  that  while  on  Turnips  the  farmer  will  scarcely  reahse 
\l.,  on  Potatoes  he  will  have  between  il.  and  5/.,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  manure  returned  to  the 
farm  in  the  consumption  of  the  Turnip  crop.  And 
when  the  rent  is  chiirged  against  the  balance  remaining, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  farmers,  who  calculate  accu- 
rately the  expenses  of  their  different  crops,  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  Turnips  as  a  necessary  evil,  for  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  substitute  a  positive  good. 
By  the  relative  composition  of  the  Turnip  and  Potato 
crop,  it  appears  that  24  tons  of  Turnips  and  10  tons  of 
Potatoes  extract  from  the  soil  and  air  nearly  an  equal 
amount  of  dry  solid  matter,  in  both  cases  2  J  tons  ;  so 
that  while  both  crops  are  theoretically  the  same  as  ex- 
hausters of  the  soil,  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  they 
are  equally  amelior.ating  as  preparative  crops ;  for  I  have- 
often  had  better,  alw.ays  as  good,  white  crops  after  Po- 
tatoes as  after  Turnips.  Some  farmers  complain  that 
their  pasture  is  not  so  good  after  Potatoes,  and  instances 
of  this  have  been  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  ;  but.  I 
have  always  fomid  in  such  cases  that  the  Potato-crop 
had  been  planted  on  a  bit  of  inferior  land,  too  wet  and 
weedy  for  a  Turnip  crop.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  common 
to  hear  a  farmer  say  that  he  means  to  take  Potatoes  off 
a  piece  of  hand  because  it  is  not  clean  enough  for  Tur- 
nips ;  and  yet,  without  considering  the  previous  bad 
condition  of  his  land,  he  blames  the  Potato  crop  for  his 
inferior  pasture.  If,  then,  I  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that,  as  exhausting  crops,  the  Turnip  and  Potato  are  on. 
a  par,  while  the  Potato  crop  gives  a  considerable  profit, 
and  the  Turnip  an  actual  loss  to  the  grower,  and  that 
all  the  gain  to  the  farm  from  the  manure  returned  to 
it  by  the  Turnip  crop,  can  be  so  easily  compensated  out 
of  the  extra  money  value  of  the  other,  I  think  my  case 
will  he  completely  proved  by  adducing  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  actually  found  that  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  Potato  crop  is  not  followed  by 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  the  account  of  Stinehcomhe 
Farm,-  in  Gloucestershire,  in  Part.  IV.  of  the  "  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Jom-nal,"  it  appears  that  Potatoes 
have  been  taken  as  a  crop  every  third  year  for  the  last 
40  years  ;  and  the  writer,  Mr.  Morton,  says  : — "  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  the  farm  10  or 
12  times  a  ye.ar  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I  can  safely 
say,  th.at  instead  of  a  diminution  in  the  crops,  there 
has  been  an  increase  not  only  in  the  yearly  return 
of  each  of  the  three  crops  grown,  but  also  in  the 
quality  and  fertility  of  the  soil."  The  writer  of  this 
can  point  to  two  instances,  the  one  a  patch  of  about  an 
acre,  in  which  Potatoes  are  the  only  crop  which  have 
been  grown  for  many  years,  and  last  year  the  crop  was 
extremely  luxuriant ;  the  other,  a  few  acres  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  ti'adesman,  which  have  been  cropped  for 
many  years  back  with  Potatoes  and  Barley  in  succes- 
sion, the  one-half  of  the  land  being  every  year  in  Pota- 
toes, and  always  good  crops  :  in  both  cases  the  soil  has 
been  well  manured.  It  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that 
24  tons  of  Turnips  should  leave  only  6  tons  of  dung  : 
but  if  they  consider  the  matter,  they  will  find  that  nearly 
22  tons  of  the  Turnips  is  pure  water  ;  and  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  bulky  crop  which  they  toil  themselves  and 
their  cattle  in  drawing  off  the  land  during  a  great  part 
of  the  winter,  might  ije  much  more  easily  obtained  by  a 
pipe  from  the  mill-race  ;  indeed  the  greater  luxuriance 
of  tlie  Turnip  crop  on  the  west  as  compared  with  the 
east  coast  of  the  island,  may  be  very  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  in  the 
former,  furnishing  more  readily  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  crop.  The  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  land  w  ill  be 
sufficiently  guarded,  not  by  prohibiting  the  crop  from 
being  grown,  but  by  having  the  tenant  bound,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  lease,  to  purchase  a  proportion- 
ate quantity  of  manure  for  the  Potatoes  he  sells  off  the 
the  farm  ;  but  the  fact  of  a  good  crop  of  Potatoes  being 
grown,  is  a  guarantee  to  the  landlord  that  the  land  has 
been  fairly  treated,  as  without  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure  an  abundant  crop  of  Potatoes  could  not  be 
produced. — Di'mfries  Herald. 

A  Visit  to  Mr.  Davis's  Farms  at  Croydon.—SpTing 
Park  is  an  open  farm,  with  but  few  hedges,  and  ap- 
parently much  exposed  ;  there  are  a  few  ornamental 
plantations  and  Alder  groves  ;  being  very  springy,  it 
has  all  lately  been  subsoil  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  1& 
inches,  effected  through  a  very  sharp  gravel.  In  this 
operation  immense  pieces  cemented  together  as  hard  as 
a  rock  have  been  thrown  up.  We  first  proceeded  across 
a  piece  of  Barle}-,  drilled  at  10  inches  intervals,  with  6 
pecks  to  the  acre  :  it  was  certainly  as  thick  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  qmantity  of  seed  deposited,  .and  looked 
remarkably  healthy.  The  next  was  a  piece  of  Oats 
drilled  with  the  same  quantity  of  seed,  at  the  same  dis- 
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tance,  as  above  :  we  thought  the  plaiit  very  thin  for 
that  crop.     I  asked  our  guide  how  many  quarters  per 
acre  he  expected  at  hardest  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  he  said  atleast  10 — the  last  year's  crop  averaged 
12.     The   next  piece   was    Beans,    drilled  at  2  feet  3 
inches  intervals,  S  pecks  to  the   acre,  in  December  : 
these  appeared  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  had  made  but  little  progress  lately. 
The  piece  was  extremely  clean,  and  had  a  garden-like 
:appearance,  which  observation    may  be  applied  to  all 
the  crops  on  the  farm  ;  here  the  horse-hoe  was  at  work 
.pulverising  the  soil  for  the  Turnips  to  be  drilled  in  the 
intervals.     I  carried  a  stick  with  me,  with  a  blunt  end, 
■half  an  inch  diameter  ;  this  I  could  easily  thrust  into  the 
land  to  the  depth  of  14  inches.    [!]      Our  next  object 
was  a  large  piece  of  Wheat,  on  land  which  we  thought 
■as  good  as  any  on  the  farm,  drilled  with  3  pecks  to  the 
racre,  about  11  inch  rows.     The  Wheat  was  exceedingly 
thin  ;  my  friend   said  he  thought  it  could  not  produce 
2  quarters  of  Wheat  at  harvest  under  the  most  favour- 
;able  circumstances.     The  bailiff  admitted  that  thewire- 
T\-orm  had  been  making  great  ravages  witli  it  this  spring, 
hut  he  did  not  despair,  as  their  Wheats  looked  nearly  as 
bad  at  this  time  last  year,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  last  3'ear's  crop   would  turn   out  5  quarters  to  the 
-acre.     The  next  piece  was  a  miserable  looking  field  of 
W^heat  on  a  wet  piece  of  land  that  had  not  been  drained ; 
from  the  humidity  of  the  soil  I  imagined  the  late  winter 
Lad  destroyed  half  its  original  thin  plant.     My  friend 
remarked,  *'  You  must  not  bring  me  here  to  learn  how 
to    grow   a   good    crop  of  Wheat,"     The  horses  were 
•employed  in  putting  in    Swedes  on  the    ridge  system, 
highly    manured  with   farm-yard    manure,     in    every 
respect  creditable  to  its  spirited   occupier.     The  men 
■were   lajing    down    drain-tiles    at    4    feet    depth,    in 
drains    at    60    feet    distance,    in    the  direction  of  the 
declivity  of  the  land.     The  baiHff  now  said,  "  You  have 
seen  the  worst  of  it ;  you  must  walk  a  mile  and  see  my 
master's  other  farm."     On  our  way  thither  we  met  jMr. 
-Davis,  to  whom  I  remarked  that  I  thought  the  farm 
■well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  system  of  thin  sowing, 
from  its  open  situation,  not  being  liable  to  that  dreadful 
-scourge,  the  mildew.     Mr.  D.  said  he  only  knew  it  by 
name.     My  friend  intimated  that  he  thought  it  going  to 
-an  unnecessary  expense  to  lay  down  drain-tiles  at  4  feet 
deep.     Mr.  D.  replied  that  it  was  a  secret  lately  disco- 
vered in  draining  that  the  drains  could  not  be  made  too 
deep,  and  that  land  would  drain  well  in  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil with  the  drains  at  60  feet  distance.     We  then  pro- 
ceeded to   the   other  farm  ;    this  we  found  to  be   as 
.    admirable  and  as  snug  a  concern  as  a  man  could  desire 
— composed  of  convenient-sized  inclosures,  well  shel- 
tered,  the   hedge,   studded   with   thriving    Elms,   and 
growing   under  them  plenty  of  luxurious  weeds   and 
Sting-nettles.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recite  here  an  old 
-anecdote  of  a  blind  man  going  to  take  a  farm  for  his 
son  ;  there  are  many  worse  hints  thrown  out  to  young 
farmers  than  this.      On  his  arriving   on  the  spot  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  desired  the  person  that  was 
going  to  conduct  him  over  the  farm  to  fasten  his  horse 
to  an  Elm  tree ;  tlie  reply  was  that  there  was  not  one 
on  the  estate.     "  Oh,  then  set  me  beside  a  hedge  where 
tlie  horse  can  get  at  plenty  of  Sting-nettles  V  ■^'  Nothing 
of  the  kind  gi'ows  here,  su'."     *'  Then  I  must  wish  you 
good  morning;  the  farm  won't  suit  me."  Thriving  Elm 
trees  and  luxurious  Sting-nettles  are  sure  indicators  of 
.a  good  and  grateful  soil,  top  and  bottom.     On  this  farm 
every  description  of  crop  was  looking  as  well  as  any 
person  could  desire  or  wish  to  see,  precisely  under  the 
same  management  as  the  home  farm  :  here  we  found  a 
piece  of  Wheat  drilled  with  3  pecks  to  the  acre,  planted 
sufficiently  thick  to  ensure  5  quarters  to  the  acre,  under 
3.  favourable  season.    The  inspection  of  these  two  farms 
fully  confirms  my  former  opinion  of  thin  sowing,  that  it 
is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  be  widely  entered  into 
■where  diseases,  or  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  are  to 
be  dreaded.     It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Davis  has  two 
large  pieces  of  Wheat  seriously  injured,  one  by  the  wire- 
■worm,  and  the  other  by  the  effects  of  the  frost,  from  the 
humidity  of  the  soU  ;  and  I  cannot  at  pi*esent  bring  my 
mind  to  believe  but  that  if  6  pecks  of  Wheat  had  been 
deposited  there  per  acre,  instead  of  3,  there  would  at 
least  have  been  a  quarter,  or  one  and  a-half  more  at 
the  time  of  harvest  to  the  acre.      But,  should  it  please 
God  to  spare  my  life,  by  Mr.  D.'s  permission  I  will  see 
his  crops  again  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
.-of  August. — An  Experienced  Farmer  ;  inBeWs  Weekly 
3Iessenger^  May  17,  1&45. 

American   Hops An   extensive    fresh    importation 

has  just  taken  place  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
duty  on  this  produce  is  so  liigh  that  the  last  which  were 
;imported  were  sold  for  the  use  of  Sydney  and  the  Chan- 
cel Islands, — Daily  Paper, 


Index — T  T — Thank  you.     The  principal  subjects  discussed  at 
the  meetiiigs  of  Fanners'  Clubs,   ttc,  have  al'n-avs  appeared 
in  their  alphabetical  plans  in  the  indices  ;  your  suggestion, 
however,  is  very  good,  and  we  shall  adopt  it. 
LrcEHNE — H  S  JW— We   should  prefer  drilling  or  dibbling  the 
seed  in  April  to  transplanting.     Plants  for  transplanting  in 
September  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  ii  the  1st  week  in  July. 
Faring   and   Btening,    &:c. — A  Snh^riher — This   is  the   most 
economical  method  of  "breaking  up  pasture-land.     A  loss  is 
indeed  sustained  of  all  that  flies  off  in  the  smoke,  but  there 
are  many  counterbalancing  advantages.     Insects  are  killed, 
the  land  is  easily  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  :  a  gi-een  crop — 
Swedes,  for  instance, — may  be  obtained  off  the  land  the  first 
year,  and  thus  a  stock  of  food  is  provided,  which,  being  con- 
sumed on  the  land,  provides  a  stock  of  manni'e  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  fertility.     Grass-land  ought  to  be  broken  up  in 
autumn  if  it  be  intended  to  plough  or  dig  it ;    and  Oats  on 
light  soils,   Beans  on  hea^nr  soils,  are  the  best  crops  to  plant 
in  the  following  spring  ;  but,  if  it  be  managed  as  it  ought,  it 
vr\l\  be  pared  and  burned  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring,  the 
ashes   vill   then   be    spread,    and  the   land  ploughed  very 
shallow  ;  after  rolling  and  haiTo^ing  it  should  then  be  cross- 
ploughed  6  or  S  inches  deep,  and  well  broken  down  vdih.  the 
harrow  ;  a  third  ploughing  may  then  be  necessary,  and  the 
land  may  then  be  drilled  up  and  sown  to  Swedes.     Can  any 
one  tell  how  to  clear  a  deep  pond  of  weeds  without  letting  it 
dry  ?     iIo\^•ing  is  of  no  use. 
Phizes  foe  Allotstent-Holders — W  S  P — Their  object  should 
not  be  to  foster  an  uneconomical  mode  of  cultivation  :  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  tenant, 
and  in  inducing  ham  to  adopt  details  of  management  which, 
if  he  wouid  only  try  them,  would  be  sure  to  be  adopted  perma- 
nently on  account  of  theii"  own  obvious  merits  ;  the  legitimate 
object  of  prizes  appears  to  us  to   be  the  overcoming  of  this 
difficulty.     Let  a  prize  worth  contending  for  be  oftered  for  the 
most  careful  and  least  offensive  management  of  the  manure  ; 
let  another  be  awarded  for  the  neatest  and  cleanest  general 
cultivation  :  these  two  must  be  awarded  ou  the  judgment  of 
some  impartial  and  competent  person  of  character,  held  in 
estimation  among  the  tenants,  who  has  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities  of  examining  the  whole  during  the  year.      Prizes 
should  also  be  awarded  for  the  lai-gest  gross  produce,  over 
the  whole  extent  so  cultivated,  of  the  various  gi-een  crops 
grown,  Potatoes,  Turnips,   Carrots,   Parsnips,   Cabbages,  or 
whatever  else  may  have  been  gi'own.     The  cultivation  and 
management  on  which  these  crops  depend  vnM  insui'e  a  good 
crop  of  Wheat,  so  that  no  prizes  need  be  oftered  for  corn 
crops.    These  prizes,  again,  would  be  determinable  by  the 
actual  weighing   of  the   crop.      November,    or    some   other 
autumn  or  winter  month,  appears  to  be  the  best  period  for 
awarding  the  premiums. 
Eats — A   Sub — The  receipt  refeiTed  to  is  as  follows  : — Melt 
hog's  lard  in  a  bottle  plungedin  water  of  temperature  150^  P.; 
inti'oduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  for  every  pound 
of  lard,  then  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whisky  ;  cork  the 
bottle  fii-mly  after  its   contents   have  been  heated  to  150°, 
taking  it  out  of  the  water  and  agitating  till  the  phosphorus 
becomes  uniformly  difiused,  making  a  milky-looking  fluid. 
The  spirit  may  be  poiu'ed  off  on  the  liquid  cooling;  and  you 
have   then   a  fatty   compound,  which,    after  being  waiTned 
gently,  may  be  incoi-porated  vrith  a  mixture  of  Wheat- flour  or 
sugar,  flavoured  vdth  oil  of  Ehodium  or  oil  of  Aniseed,  itc.  ; 
and  the  dough,  on  being  made  into  pellets,  should  be  laid  at 
the  rat-holes :  being  luminous  in  the  dai'k,  and  agreeable 
both  to  theii' palates  and  noses,  itis  readily  eaten  and  proves 
certainly  fatal.     The  rats  issue  fi-om  their  holes  and  seek  for 
water  to  quench  their  buraiug  thii-st,  and  they  commonly  die 
near  the  water.     See  communication  from   Dr.  Ure  to  the 
Royal  Enghsh  Agiicultural  Society,  17th  July,  1844. 
Rennet — £  H  R — Sulphuric  acid  has  been  so  used,  in  very 
small  proportions  ;  but  it  did  not  precipitate  ihe  curd  so  per- 
fectly as  the  common  rennet. 
Rotation  of  Crops — PX— Tour  proposed  rotation  is  as  good 
a  one   as  we   can  suggest.     A  httle   experience  will   show 
whether  it  would  be  improved  by  allowing  the  seed  to  remain 
two  years  down  instead  of  one  only. 
Smct  in   Oats. — D  J"— Adopt  a  simi  cr  pickle  to  that  you 
use  for  "Wheat.     Old  urine  diluted,  or  a  solution   of  2  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  copper  per  bushel,  will  probably  answer  the 
purpose. 
Scferphosphate  of  LiiEE — Jf  J  S — The    quantity  of   water 
which  your  wat^r-cartTiill  spread  over  an  acre  when  dravm 
over  it  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  a  horse-walk  is,  we  will  sup- 
■  pose,  500  gallons.     "Well,  then,  dissolve  the  quantity  of  super- 
phosphate you  intend  applying  per  acre,  say  three  cwt.,  in 
that  quantity  of  water. 
Value  of  Land,  &c. — Zandoici^er — The  average  rental  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  estimated  to  be  about  175,  Sd.  per  acre. 
The  l»cal  taxes  we  have  met  with  no  estimate  of;  the  gross 
produce  may  average  somewhere  about  bl.  per  acre.     The 
price  of  the  funds  cannot  have  any  immediate  injlv.ence  on 
that  of  the  land ;  they  may  indeed  indicate  a  state  of  things 
aftecting  its  value.     The  repeal  or  continuance  of  the  present 
Cora- laws  is  a  subject  quite  out  of  our  province.     The  labour 
attending  on  the  cultivation  of  land  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  plants  cultivated  ;  it  may  in  general  cost  from  one-third 
to  half  of  the  gross  produce.     See  page  261   and  277.     A 
farmer  should  reap  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  he 
employs.     Land  is  a  good  investment,  provided  the  pui'- 
chasers  have  the  ability  necessaiy  to  improve  and  manage 
it — there  is  none  better. 
%*  Asusual,  many  communications  have  airived  too  late. 


COYEST  GARDEN,  June  2S.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  everj-thing  during  the  week,  but  trade  has  not 
been  brisk.  Excellent  specimens  of  Pine  Apples  may  be  ob- 
tained at  last  week's  prices.  Grapes  ccntinue  to  increase  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  to'  improve  in  quaUtj' ;  very  fine  samples 
of  Black  Hamburghs  may  be  bought  for  about  6s.  a  pound. 
Good  Dutch  Melons  bring  about  Us.  each  ;  those  of  English, 
growth  sell  a  Uttle  dearer.  Cherries  are  somewhat  reduced  in 
price  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  varieties  have  been 
produced  during  the  week.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  have  not 
altered  in  price  since  our  last  report.  Green  Gooseberries  and 
CuiTants  are  brought  in  large  quantities,  and  Strawberries  are 
also  becoming  more  abundant.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very 
scarce,  and  Oranges  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been.  Of 
Vegetables,  Cauliflowers  are  somewhat  reduced  in  price  ;  they 
are  excellent  in  quality,  as  are  also  Carrots  and  Turnips,  both  of 
which  are  much  cheaper.  Some  good  Rhubarb  is  in  the 
mai-ket,  and  French  Beans  and  Aspai-agus  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Peas  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  the  prices 
are  in  consequence  coniderably  reduced.  Mushrooms  are 
cheaper,  and  Lettuces  and  salading  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Of  cut  flowers  there  is  a  fine  display  ;  among 
them  we  noticed  several  species  of  Erica  ;  also  Gardenias,  Finks, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Ranunculuses, 
Verbenas,  Moss,  Prorins,  and  other  Roses,  in  great  profusion. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  e»to  8* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Sj  to  6f 
Peaohes,  per  doz.,  6*  to20» 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  6*  to  £0* 
Cherries,  per  lb.,  2t  to  6t 
Apples,  D853.,  i^er  bush-,  10*  to  15* 

—     Kitchen,  6a  to  12« 
MeloDs,  4»  to  8*  each 
Strawberries,  per  potlle.,  1*  to  2t 
.-Vpricois,  green,  per  pottle,  la  6d  to2< 
Currants,  green,  per  hl.-sv.,£j  to  2*  6d 
Goose  berries, green, p.hfjieve,2jio2*6d 
ChesQUts,  per  pedr,  (J*  to  B* 


Cabbages,  per  doz;6d  to 

—     plants,  perdor.bni;h.,U  to2* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  6d  to  cis 
French  BeaoB.  per  lOi',  la  6'  to  3j 
Sorrel,  perhf.-aieve,  6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6t 

—  Jerasalem,  p-  hf.-av.,  Si  to  3j 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  iVa  to  90j 

^  cwt-,  25  to  6« 

—  bushel,  Ij6ij  to  ai 

—  Kidney,  per  bsh.,  2j  to  S«  6( 

—  Autumn,  perlb.,  id  io6d 

—  New,  per  lb.,  4d  to  la 
Turnips,  per  di-'Z.,  2*  to  6i 
Hed  hnei,  per  doz.,  3a  to  6* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs. ,  4a  to  12* 
Rhubarbj  per  bundle,  4d  to  1* 
Peas,  per  sieve,  la  9d  to  5* 
Asparaj^s,  per  bundle,  1*  to  is 
Horae  Kadish,  pur  bundle,  i*6dto6 
Cucumbers,  per  hia.ce,6dto  3/ 
Spinach,  per  eiuve.Sd  to  1* 
Leeks,  oer  doz.,  Sa  to  3* 


Walnuts,  per  bushel.  12*  to  2o* 
Oranges, per  di'Zen,  ia  to2a  6d 

—  per  100,  fa  to  18* 

—  bitter,  per  100, 14*  to  20* 
Lemons,  oer  doaeu.  1*  to  2a 

—        per  100,  63  to  H* 
AlmondB,  per  peck,  €s 
hweet  Almonde,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3« 
Cob  Nuts,  per  100  lbs.,  120*  to  150* 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  BO* 

—  Spanish,  2C« 

—  Cob,  I6a 
VEGETABLES. 

Garlic,  perlb., 8ii  to  \Qd 
Onione,  per  bunch,  3d  to  1» 

—  large,  per  bushel,  10*  tp  15# 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  1*  6d  to  4* 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lod 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  fd  to  1*  6d 

—  —        Cos,  6i  to  Is 
Celery,  per  bunch,!*  to  2* 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  fd  zola 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  9d  lo  li  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnt- ;.  Sd  m  3d 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  2d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  td 
Thj-me,  per  bunch,  id  to  b'd 
Watercress,  p.   L3  sm.  bun.  4'J  toGd 
Parsley,  per  half  siev^,  €d  to  1* 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9(£ 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
M  int,  per  bunch,  2d  to  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  9<1 
Chtjrvii,  per  punnet,  3d  to  4d 


EAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
SauTHFiELD,  June  26. 

Prims  old  Meadow  I  New  Hay        SOs  to  90d  I  Clover     llOs  to  1203 

Hay  100s  to  112s  1  Inferior  Hay    —      —    |  Straw        38  42 

John  Cour&R,   Suj.e&maa* 
CUIIBEELAXD  ilABKET,  June  26. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  1  15b  to  1203  I  superior  Cloverl  1 5a  to  1 


Inter  ic 
NewUay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inlerior  Hay 
New  Hay 


105      Interior        „    ICO        103      Straw33s  to4<3 
60         80   1  New  Clover         —  —    | 

Joshua  Basba,  Hay  Salesman* 

"Whttechapel,  June  27. 

llOsto   —si  Old  Clover       — stolSOil 
90       100     New  Clover     110       120  [Straw     3Sa  to4Ss 
60         72  I 


HOPS,  Peidat,  June  27. 

The  accounts  from  the  plantations  state  that  the  bins  is  ptowin^  fast,  but 
the  vermin  in  many  places  is  on  the  increase^  and,  with  damp  weather,  may 
prove  of  serious  injory  to  the  crop.     The  Market  remains  Urm. 

FATTSIfCKN  &:  SsiiTH,  Hop  FactoFs. 


irARK-LA]NT;,  Monday,  June  23. 
The  aiTivals  of  VTheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  by 
land  carriage  samples  at  this  morning's  Market  Tvere  small,  but 
the  weather  continuing  very  fine  for  the  crops,  millers  e^inced 
great  reluctance  to  purchase,  and  no  progress  could  be  made 
■n-ith  sales  until  a  reduction  of  fully  Is.  per  quarter  was  sub- 
mitted to  upon  all  descriptions;  the  value  of  free  Foreign  re- 
mains nominally  the  same,  with  very  little  business  doing  ; 
there  is  a  sli^-ht  demand  for  bonded  for  export,  but  at  too  low 
prices  to  admit  of  any  transactions  taking  place ;  the  Conti- 
nental Markets  are  dull,  and  the  turn  lower.  Barley  folly  sup- 
ports oui-  quotations  of  last  week.  Beans  and  Peas  continua 
seaixe.  and  unaltered  in  value.  The  Oattradeishea\-y- Foreign 
must  be  noted  fully  6t?.  lower  than  on  this  day  se'nnightj  and 
Irish  barely  maintain  late  rates. 

BRITISH,    PEK  IMTEEIAL  QUARTEB,  S,  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sutfoik      .        .     White  44  50 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  — 

Barley,  Malting  and  di.tilliner  2Ss  to  298  Chevalier  SO  S2 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20  23 

Nortbumbetland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  22 

Irish     ....  .        Feed  20  23 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 64  BO 

Hertford  and  Essex  ... 


Red     . 

^Vhite 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Fokato 


Beans,  Maza^n,  old  and  new 

Pigeon,  Heligoland 

Peas,  While         .        .        .        . 


68    65 
29 


33  to  3a 
37  to  44 
3<J  to  39 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Sural  Chemistet— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
iifember  of  the  Royal  Agi-ieultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  is.  Gd. 

Beveestoxe  Plocgos — SIus — ^You  can  obtain  it  on  application 
at  any  of  the  to^ns  on  the  Cotswolds  ;  Cirencester,  for  in- 
stance, Gloucestershire.  We  do  not  know  the  price,  but  it 
is  not  expensive.  Two  horses  would  easily  work  it  on  sandy 
Ic'am,  but  we  should  prefer  the  Scotch  iron  swing  plough. 
About  farm-buildings  nest  week. 

Bhome  Gbass — How  can  this  be  eradicated  without  breaking 
up  the  pasture  ?  We  do  not  know.  The  Grass  is  not 
innutritions  if  cut  before  flowering,  or,  at  latest,  not  after 
flowering. 

Electko  Ccltcbe —  T  T—  Tn  Dr.  Forster'a  experiment  we 
believe  the  suspended  ^"ire  was  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
pTound  ;  in  that  case  the  poles,  of  course,  must  have  been  of 
«qual  heights. 


SMITHFTELD,  Mo>-dat,  June  23.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

BestScols,  Heretords,  &C.43    6io4b  S  I  Best  Long-woola     -        -    4s8to5a0 
Best  Short  Horns  -     4    2       4     4|   Ewes  and  second  quality     4     2       4     6 

Second  quality  Beasts    -32      3    3 1   Lambs      -        -        -        -6460 
Calve*       ■        -         -         -     4    0       5     0      Pigs  -         -        -         -3444 

Best  Downs  StHalf-breds    6    0      6    4| 

Beasts,  2594;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  22,170;  Calves.  2n  :  PI^.  £90. 

We  have  ra'her  more  Beasts  to-day,  but  the  demand  is  extensive.  Some  of 
the  best  Scots  have  made  somewhat  over  oar  top  quotations:  the  trade,  how- 
ever,  fell  o£Eat  the  dose  of  the  day.— The  supply  of  Sheep  is  very  small,  and 
readily  sold  at  the  above  prices- — Lamb  is  more  in  demand,  bu-  we  cannot 
quote  advance.— Veal-trade  is  brisk.- Pork-trade  is  good  for  the  time  of  year. 
Fkibat,  June  27. 

We  have  a  feir  supply  of  Beet  to-day  with  a  very  dnll  trade  ;  prices  are 
Inwer.  Best  Scots  scarcelv  make  4e.  8d.,  tome  very  good  ones  are  sold  at  4a. 
6d. :  Short  Horns  ra'her  over  4s.  2d.— There  is  an  average  supply  of  Sheep ; 
Monday'^  quotations  cannot  be  supported.  Best  Downs,  .Vc-.make  litUaover 
fis.;  and  best  Lont:-wools  rather  more  than  4s.  8i  ;  Ewes,  &c.,  4?.  to  49-  4d. — 
Best  Lamb  is  selling  dearer,  and  is  worth  about  Bs.  4d..  but  middling  quali- 
ties do  not  advance. — Veal-trade  i«  not  so  KO'>d,  i'.  is  difBult  (o  mabi*  Ss.  of  a 
very  choice  Calf. — Fork  io  not  mucli  in  request;  nice  small  Porkers  make 
ab;>ut  4B. 

Beasts,  1107;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  11,960;  Calves.  449:  Pij^s,  810. 

41.  U'esfMnithftpia. 


POTATOES.— Southwaek,  Waterside,  June  23. 

The  nipply  10  this  Market  for  the  season  is  untisually  large,  and  the  wea- 
ther of  ]a:e  has  been  ve-v  fine  and  productive.  The  town  Ma.rkets  are  now 
abundandv  supplied  with  Peas  and  Vegetable*,  and  the  new  Potatoes  are 
earlier  and"  better  ihan  cmild  have  heaa  crcofcied  some  time  back.  The  trade 
at  the  waterside  is  txcessively  d-all,mo3t  ol  the  samples  beitfi  effected  byihe 
dry  rot,  in  consequeme  of  which  manv  lou  are  unsaleable.  The  demand  is 
limited,  even  for  the  best  samples,  and  the  trade  is  excessively  heavy  at  the 
following  prices:— 

"     '    "    ■  60s  to  fiOs  i  Wisbeacn  Kidneys 

Kiue.i 


Vork  Reds 

Perth  ... 

Fifeshire  ... 

Early  Devoni 

Late  Devons       ... 

Cornwall  .        .        - 

Jersey  Blues     ... 

—        Whites 
Kent  and  Essex  'WhiteB  - 
—  —        KidD«yfi 

Ditch  "Whitej    - 


40a  to  59s 


_         Whit»-s     - 
_  1!  fluents   - 

Guernsey  Blue* 
—         U'hitfs 

Ytirk— Piince  K.ej{cntB 
—    Blues 

'  Iriib  tVhires 


Tick  32  c9  Harrow  34  40 
Winds  —  —  Longpod —  — 
Maple  3S    39        Grey        3i    36 

Feidat,  June  27. 
There  hag  been  veiy  little  business  doinsr  in  any  description 
of  com  during  the  week,  and  the  value  of  "Wheat,  Barley,  Beans, 
and  Peas,  remains  nominally  the  same  as  on  Monday  last. 
Oats  meet  a  slow  sale,  and  although  late  rates  are  obtained  for 
fine  fresh  qualities,  Foreign,  which  are  mostly  more  or  less  out 
of  condition,  and  all  infei-ior  sorts,  ai*e  rather  cheaper. 

IIIPEBIAX  AVIBAGES. 

Oats.       flye. 

Sl<  6d 


May       17   per  Quarter. 


21 


i5    9 
46    3 


6  weeks'  Aggreff.  Aver.  \ 
DntlPR  on  Forwitm  Gralo 


£9     fi 


21 
22     5 


33     1 


Beaas. 
37*  3J 
37     5 

37  2 

38  0 
38     1 


Peas. 
36i  8d 


37,  0 
36     7 


Diagram  showing  the  fiuctuations  in  the  price  of  Com  0 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  £1. 


;  the  average  of  the 


48a  2d 
47  10 
—    7 


Mav  i!4  I    May  31 


Junb7    I  Jt/NE  14  jl  June  21 


Canary        -         •        perqr 
Ca.rraway  -    par  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  Enalish 

—  —    Foreiifn 
_;      White,  Knelieh     - 

—  —  Foreign  - 
Coriander  -  .  -  . 
Hempseed.  •  per  last 
Linseed        -        .       Per^^ 

BaUIe  ' 


Cike3,Eng.perl0Q0  m   01;;. 


SEEDS,  June  27. 

448  to  488  LinHeedCakes.Foreign.p.ton  71  lOJto« 

Mustard,  White  •  p. bush.     10a  14i 

—  Superfine     „       •     1^  *® 

—  Brown        „        -    12  16 
r.Bp..seed,Engli3h,perIa8l    SSf ;  SOi 

—     llape  Gnkes          -     pertoa    —  — 

13  i  Sair.toin        -        -         -         -     —  •—  , 

S«    Tares,  Ene.  winter  p.btish.    4  o 

&■}  \       —    Foreign  -     '    -        -      3  5 
""refoil        -        -     per  cwt 


Lurnjp  (too  variable  for  quotation). 
ii.i>a:nDXl>  ASS  LaTm 
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SiaUs  bg  gluction. 


M^ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  ELORLSTS,  &  OTHERS. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed bv  thu  EiecutrLt  of  the  late  C.  Fablet,  Esq.,  to 
submit  to  public' competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Premises,  32, 
Kcnnington-strcet,  Walworth,  on  Thursday  July  3d,  the  very 
rare  and  valuable  CoUection  of  CACTI  and  other  Succulent 
Plants,  which  hare  been  collected  at  a  very  gi-eat  expense. 
Also  two  newly-erected  Greenhouses,  Hot-water  Apparatus, 
rits,  several  two  and  three-light  Boxes,  Hand-lights,  a  Bed  of 
rare  Tulips,  choice  Auricula,  Tuiip  Stage,  and  iron  Hoops,  an 
excellent  Summer-house,  Iron  Roller,  a  Quantity  of  Box-edging, 
Garden  Utensils,  itc.  May  be  liewed  three  d.ays  prior  to  the 
sale,  when  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen, 
of  Mr.  Frtee,  Clarendon  Nursery,  CamberwcU,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nm'sery,  Lejiionstone. 


TO  FLORICULTURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Stone, 
on  the  premises,  No.  24,  Brooksby-street,  Liverpool-road, 
Islington,  on  Thursday  next  at  one  o'clock,  by  order  of  the 
administratrix,  the  well-known  and  valuable  coUeetiou  of 
TULIPS,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  JOHN  EDES,  of  IsUngton. 
Also  .an  excellent  TULIP  CABINET  for  60  Rows,  and  all  the 
Household  Furniture  .and  Effects.  May  be  viewed  the  day 
prior  to,  and  morning  of,  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  pre- 
mises and  at  the  Auctioneer's  OfBce,  83,  St.  John's-streot. 

TO  SEEDSMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  valuable  and  old  estab- 
lished BUSINESS  in  one  of  the  main  tboroughfiires  of  the 
City.  None  but  Principals,  with  real  name  and  address,  will 
be  treated  with.  For  particulars  apply  by  letter  to  A,  B.  C.,  at 
Mr.  GuooMBHiDGE's,  5,  Paternoster-row. 


s.-PERUVIAN 

1H)E  I'd.  5s.  to  7i.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.— Wm. 
NoRTHCoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchureh-strcet. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  i 
10(.  lOj.  to  IM.  per  ton;  ICllAli 


G 


MAJESTY'S 


M 


KOTAL  LET- 
TERS PATENT. 


ESSRS.   DANIELL,    HUTCHINSON     &    CO. 


turmg 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 
MANURE, 

respectfully  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  Turnip  season.  The  expeiiments  upon  various  White 
and  Green  Ci'ops  of  the  preceding:  year  have  estabhshed  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Manures  of  the  day,  to  wliich  fact  several 
eminent  Agricultui-ists  testified  at  the  late  East  Penrith  Agricul- 
tural Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  quahties 
of  Bone-dust,  -with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  ivith  great  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant chemical  action  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disintegrate 
and  liberate  their  potash  T^ith  much  less  facility  than  sihcious 
soils  ;  the  Patent  Manui'e  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  dressing  after  subsoil  ploughing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  and  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  humus  or  mould,  and  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutraUses  the  acids  foi-ming 
salts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  iron  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  as  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (so  abundant 
in  many  soils),  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gj'psura,  and 
liberating  the  iron  as  a  harmless  oxide.  It  reacts  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia  ;  and  its 
action  upon  slate,  felspar,  &c.,  developes  alkaUes  and  soluble 
silicates,  so  essential  to  Wheat  and  other  corn  crops  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  fumislies  the  plants  T\-ith  lime  in  its  purest  foi-m, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  forms  a 
solution  which  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth,  Flea  Beetle  (the  Tumip-tly).  and  other  noxious 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop. — Agent,  Thos.  Jno.  Ceoggon,  2,  Ingram-court, 
Fenchurch-street. — London,  June  28,  1845. 
^ Price  40s.  per  ton. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

"D  RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 

-L'  introduction  to  the  Agricultui'al  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  description  of  crop  and  soil,  by  practical  men, 

to  be  superior  to  the  imported,  as  it  can  always  be  depended 

on,  being  of  .uniform  strength  and  composition,  founded  on  the 

analysis  of  the  best  Peruvian,  without  its  impurities. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  received  from  J.  W.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Hope 

Farm,  near  Folkestone,  Kent,  Oct.  17th,  18'i4. 

SiK, — Tour  Guano  has  turned  out  well,  quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  youi-  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J   \V.  Kelset. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sdcks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  j-ailway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  nules 
from  London,  deUvei-y  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &.c.,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  wiU  make  a  most  powei-tul  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists, 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s,  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure, 

N.B. — Mr.  Brain  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Products  vnth  the'greatest  care  and  expedition. 

Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 

nPHE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 
-L  PANT.  Fom'  Guineas  per  Ton.  SLx  cwt.  per  acre. 
_  The  above  Manure  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Farmers.  It  ^iU  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley.  Tares, 
Turmps,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast ;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Bemg  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  direct  from  the  Company,  or  through  their  appointed 
agents  m  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  senous  disappointments  to  which  the  farmer  is 
aawe  from  the  uncertainty  of  procm-ing  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
lorwarded  on  appUcation. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genmne  quahty,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 

40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edward  Purser,  Secretary. 


UANO  {GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 

ON  SALE.  BT  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONT  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wai.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents. 

COTSWORtll,  POWELL,  and  PRTOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  June  28.  . 

LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
""rHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
J-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  mth  which  it  may  he  appro- 
priated hy  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  pui-pose,  cither  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Sliip,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
T.anners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticultm-e,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  ifcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


r^ENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
VJ  of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London ;  or  Mr.  MYERS 
LlTCrpool.  Strongest  Sulphimc  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
OC  Luue,  Gj-psum,  Salt,  and  evei^  other  Artificial  Manure.— 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pdbseb, 
Secrfitaf 


TILE    MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  hy  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers.   Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


rTATCHER'S   BENNENDEN 


SILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  SUver.  sup- 
pla  nted  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  dm-ability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  periect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  wliich  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  all  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactm'ed  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard. 


Plain 

Threaded 

King's 

Albert 

Fiddle. 

Fiddle. 

Pattern. 

Pattern 

Table  Spoons  per  doz. 

16j.  M. 

. .  303. 

.  35s. 

.42s. 

Dessert  do.          do. 

12s.  G<l. 

. .  25s. 

.  28s. 

.32s. 

Tea        do.          do. 

5s.  ed. 

. .  13s.  ed.  . 

.  13s.  Cd. 

..17».  M 

Table  Forks       do. 

IGs.  6d. 

. .  30s. 

.  Z5s. 

.42». 

Dessert  do.          do. 

lis.  dd. 

. .  25!. 

.  28e. 

.  32s. 

C.  Watson  be^s  the  Public  will  unytrstand  that  this  Metal  is- 
pecuUarly  his  own,  and  that-Silveris  not  more  different  from. 
Gold,  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others — on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  i\'ishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illhsthated  Catalog trE  and 
Price  Cdrkent,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gratis,  and  Post  Pree,  from  the- 
above  Address. 


This  is  the  most  efl&cient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  TUes.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  tliis  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11.000  I  If  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        „  ,,        6,000  I  2^        „  „         3,200 

***  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq..  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  can"y  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drj'ing.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Macliine  includes  free  use  of  it.  


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BT  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROTAL  LET- 
TERS   PATENT. 


£^^- 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON,  of  2,  Ingram-court, 
pENcnfRCH-STREET,  LoNDON,  begs  to  Call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  the  Trade,  and  the  Public,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING, 
as  improved  hy  the  original  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  New  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  entirely  covered 
with  it ;  and  it  has  been  used  for  several  years  at  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 

This  Felt  is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  market,  being  principally  made  of  Hau-,  and  satu- 
rated entirely  with  Asphalte,  -n-ithout  any  mixtm-e  of  Pitch, 
Tar,  or  Rosin,  and  is  consequently  much  more  durable,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  only  "Patented  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING,  is  per- 
fectly  impervious  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Frost,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  climates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity,  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  Durability,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
perfectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  vnth  so 
much  facihty  by  Farm  Servants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felthas 
been  used,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — For  Roofing 
Churches,  Houses,  Cottages,  Verandahs,  Farm  Buildings, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  and  every  description  of  Building,  in 
lieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.,  and  for  lining  Granaries  and 
Stores  (as  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it),  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  Walls  and  Wooden  Buildings,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from  Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covering  Conservatories,  and  Garden 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  (ft'om  its  impendousness  to  frost)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  &c.,  and  for 
Thatcliing  Corn  and  Hay  Ricks,  making  a  permanent  coverin;^ 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  effecting  an  annual  saving  of 
Straw  ;  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  portabihty  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  Id.  per  Superficial  Foot,  or  9rf. 
the  Square  Yard,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  i;c.  There  is  also  a  very  great  saring  in 
the  wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  hghtness.  does  not  require 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  fall  or  descent ;  and  there  is  a  further 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  labour — in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  can  be  roofed  in  -ndth 
the  Felt  in  a  few  hours  ;  nor  is  it  Uke  slates,  &c.,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Felt  e^n  be  manufactured  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  wide,  and  parties  sending  to  No.  2,  Ingram- 
COURT,  Fenchdrch-street,  London,  can  have  it  cut  oft  from 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof. 

Thos.  Jno.  Croggon. 

V  There  is  no  other  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  :  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10s.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonden-y,  at  lis.  6d.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B. — No  Order  wlU  be  attended  to  from 
unknown  correspondents  without  a  remittance. 
Agricultural  Museum,  Stii'Ung,  and  53,  Dawson-st.,  Dublin, 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordiBary  suc- 
cess of  this  Medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been' 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has,  in 
every  instance,  done  good — it  has  never  in  the  shghtest  degree 
Impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverence  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  vrit— 
nesses  of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  Medicine. 
Sheets  of  Testimonials,  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr,"" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spm-ious  imitations  of  the  above  Medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are  in- 
WHITE  Letters  on  a  RED  Ground,  engraved  on  the  Govern- 
ment Stamp,  passed  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the 
signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  London,"  on- 
the  dii-ections. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  Packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  retailers 
throuchout  the  Kingdom. — Directions  are  giveu  irith  each  box.. 


L  INGHAM,  BROTHERS,  BIRMINGHAM.  — 
MANUFACTURERS  of  the  IMPROVED  MENOGRAPH, 
or  PERMANENT  LABELS,  for  Garden-borders,  Flower-pots, 
&c.    In  Boxes  of  One  Hundred  each. 

The  above  Labels  have  been  manufactured  by  Lingham^ 
Brothers,  for  the  last  five  years  with  increasing  demand,  and 
acknowledged  by  those  parties  who  have  used  them  as  superior 
to  anytliing  of  the  kind  before  offered  to  the  Pubhc,  and  for 
neatness,  durability,  and  cheapness,  have  superseded  all  other 
kind  of  Labels  for  Hortulan  pm-poses. 

Sole  Agents  in  London  : — George  and  J.  Deanx,  Horticultural 
Implement  Warehouse,  40,  KingWUliam-street,  London-bridge. 

METCALFE'S  NEW  p'aTTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage,  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  dirisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  m.ost  effectual  and  extraor- 
thnary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Bi-usb,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  ^^ith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hafr.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powei-hil  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  ^rith  its  presened  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  ritality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  du-ect  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury'  of  a  genuine- 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  EstabUshment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  '*  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted' 
by  some  houses. 

PATENT  ELECTRO -PLATED  AND  GILT 
ARTICLES  in  every  varietv,  at  the  EstabUshment  of  the 
Patentees,  ELKINGTON  &  Co.,'West  End— 22,  Regent-street, 
corner  of  Jermyn-street ;  City — 15,  Moorgate-street.  The 
Patent  Electro  processes  being  extensively  adopted  under  their 
licence,  the  Patentees  beg  to  state  that  they  confine  their  own 
Manufacture  to  goods  of  a  superior  and  waiTanted  quahty  only, 
which  invariably  bear  their  mark,  "  E.  &,  Co.,"  under  a  crown. 
Old  articles  replated  and  gilt. 

LECTRO^PLATING    AND    GILDFNG.  —  OLX> 

PLATED  GOODS  RESTORED  and  made  equal  to  new  by 
Messrs.  ELKINGTON  and  Co.'s  Patent  Process.  This  process 
being  carried  on  in  London  onli/  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co., 
it  is  particularly  requested  that  aU  goods  may  be  fon^arded 
dii-ect  to  their  Estabfishments,  22,  Regent-sti-eet  (corner  of 
Jermyn-street) ;  or.  45,  Moorgate-street,  City.  New  Goods 
plated  upon  Wliite  Metal  in  great  variety.  Books  of  Prices  and 
Drawings  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  abroad  free. 

S~UPERFlN£~CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  HOs.  to  40if., 
extra  quality  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s.  to  45s.,. 
extra  quahty,  50s.  to  60s. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codi-ington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  16s.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patteras,  Gs.  Sd.  to  I2s.,  rich  satin,  Ss.  6d.  to  I63.  ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  18s.,  and  2ls.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  6d, 
to  18s. ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s.  Bd. 
to  15s.  ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth,  3^  Ss.  ;  extra  quality 
ol.  10s.  to  4L  4s.,  at  Fishek  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
William-street, City,  ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


BED  FEATHERS.— DUTY  FREE— HEAL  and 
SON  have  reduced  the  price  of  Foreign  Feathers  the- 
amount  of  the  Dutj',  and  they  can  now  offer — 
Best  White  Dantzic  . .  2s.  lOd.  |  Best  Foreign  Greys  . .  2s.  Od.. 
Irish  White  Goose  . .  2s.  Orf.  Irish  Grey  Goose'  . .  Is.  fid- 
Best  Ditto        . .         . .  2s.     Gd.  1  Best  Ditto        . .         . .  1^-     9d- 

Poultry        Is. 

List  of  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding  sent  free  by  post. — 
Heal  &  Son,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel).  Tottenham-court-road. 


A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  SCROFULA,  or  KING'S 
EVIL.  BY  HOLLOW  AY'S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Many 
of  the  hospitals  finding  that  a  number  of  their  patients,  afflicted 
with  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  sores,  but  more  particularly  from 
Scrofula,  who  had  been  discharged  as  incurable  from  various 
medical  institutions,  were  afterwards  soundly  healed  by  Hol- 
loway's  Pills  and  Ointment— this  fact  has  induced  several  in, 
firmaries  to  purchase  by  weight  from  the  proprietor  HoUoway's 
Ointment  for  hospital  use,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  this  class 
of  patients.  All  such  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  have  recourso- 
to  those  famed  remedies  when  suffering  from  similar  ailments. 
These  medicines  may  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists throughout  the  ci\-ilised  world  j  and  at  Professor  Hol- 
loway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand- 
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PRINTED    FOR 

TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

BOOKSELI.KES  AND    PUBLISHERS    TO    UNITERS1T7     COLLBOW 

UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY'S 

SCSENTIFIG    LIBRARY 

rOa.  THE  USK    OF 

SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND    MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Wort  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementar- 
Trcatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  th« 
pjblic  at  larfc.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  pri\^tc 
sc*ools ;  to  persons  -whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
•whoso  attrition  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
itiidics;  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  he 
particularly  suited.  The  princijle!  uf  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
.deas  as  possible  ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  mads 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  tho  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  bat  tc 
their  shortest  form. 


1. 

A  New  Editiom  (being  the  Cth)  t»  now  twos', 

A   SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of 
6uc!id  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
of  ever)-  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prtn 

eiplAS. 

Bt  GEORGE   DARLEl,  A.B. 

price  u.  6d.,  cloth. 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  Svo,  vdth  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Cd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BT  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  CoUege,  London.  ,7 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  Whitefri.irs. 


Now  ready,  price  is.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      T  li  E  E      R  O  S  E. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIOx\S  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Reprinted  from  the  "GiEDENEiis'  Chuonicle,"  witli  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  <tc. 

Binding:  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  in.sertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  desti-oy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 

LONDON 


Guards  against  %\ind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  Tvounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  tkc. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts   on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts  for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and  ■  Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
their  arrangement  Grafting,  advantage  of 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re-    Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
moving  thorns  j  Operation  in  different  months 

Sliortening  wild  shoots  I  Preliminary'  obser^'ations 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud-    Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de- 
ding  upon  ;  the  means  of  pro-  j      scription  of  a  few  soi-ts 


curing  ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  dilferent  species  of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &c.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 

Scions,  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of 

Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting        '  ' 


5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COYENT-GARDEN. 


fJBW  Editiow  Oust  published), 

COMPANION 

TO  TBK 

POPULAR    GEOMETRY, 

In  vWch  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiariseil, 
□Instratcd.  and  rendered  practicaUy  useful  to  the  yaiioas  pur- 
poses of  life,  with  numerous  Cuts. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 


m. 

Third  Editiov, 


BRITISH    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION, 
ANNU.\L  MEETING  1845. 

To  be  beJd   at   ■WJtsrCHSSTBSJ,  coiziineEciEig 

TITESSSAY,   Septem'ijer    9. 
Presidi'nt  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
The    ilarquis    of   Northampton. 
(  The  Lord  Ashburton. 
Yi^e-Presidents.    <  The  Dean  of  Winchester. 
I  The  Dean  ofWestminster. 
(Rev.   G.  Moberly,  D.C.L.,   Head  Master  of 
Secretaries.  <     "Winchester  College. 

(.Albert  Way,  Esq.,  Dir.  S.A. 

SECTIONAL  COmUTTEES. 
IITSTORT. 
Fresideiit.^-Jienvy  Hallam,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 
{"Sir  Jobu  Boileau,  Bart. 
T-.      n      -J    .       )  SiliChnrlM  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 
I  ,ce-Fresidc,as.    ^  ,jj,v  -^^^^^  ^^  Westniinstci'. 

■^.Theia'ji  of  Peti^rlorough. 


TO  LAKDOWNERS,  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  <fc  OTHERS. 

1R.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  and  Engineering 
Sur.^-EYOK,  Sunburv,  Middlesex,  -n-iU  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  14  Postage  "Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  lliclis  ;  yntb 
very  plain  instructions  fur  taking  the  dimensions  and  for  J4adg- 
ing  the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London ;  Samuel  Gilbeut. 


Bct.  B.'SJandinel,  17.17; 
Rev.  R.  S.  Barter,  B.C.L. 
Rev.  Philip  Bliss.  D.C.L. 
WiUiam  Burge,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  B.D. 
Ten.  W.  DealtiT,  D.D. 
Thomas  Duifus  Hardy,  Esq. 
John  Holmes,  Esq. 


John  M.  Kemble,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland.     . 
Rev.  G.  Moberly,  D.D. 
The  Count  Mortara. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 
W.  B.  D.  Turnbull,  Esq. 
Patrick  Fraser  Tvtler,  Esq. 
Rev.  D.  WiUiams;  D.D. 


ASCmTECTVRE. 
Rev.  W.  Wliewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridg 
Sir  Stephen  GIvnne,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Dean  of  Ely. 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

il  Section   on    FKOPOSE,TZ0£rS    iiss.6. 

Bv  GEORGE  BARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  45.  ^. 

■*'  \!ot  ticndcnta  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 

eciences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  he  retnl  witt 

wunre  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra.* 

~-J^Utrari/  cf  Useful  Snoteledge,  article  "  Methanics.^' 


IV. 

Sbcokd  Edition, 

A  SYSTEM 
POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb  Plane  aad  Spberleal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    tho 

Aiii'licatioD  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Bt    GEORGE     DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  Ss,  6d.,  cloth. 


Rev.  Rohei-t  "Willis. 
Edward  Blore,  Esq. 
Charles  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner. 
Philip  Hardmck,  Esq.,  R.A. 
C.  Hussey,  Esq., 
Rev.  E.  James. 
Rev.  J.  Ingram,  D.D. 
Owen  B.  Carter,  Esq. 


J.  IT.  Markland.  Esq. 
Rev.  P.  C.  Plumptre,  D.D. 
Amhrose  Poynter,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Rose. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome. 
Rev.  "W.  Staunton. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart. 
Roland  'Warburton,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 


EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
I'resident.—^y.  R.  Hamilton.  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 
['Yen.  Archdeacon  Burney. 


MECHI'S  LETTERS  ON  AGRTCULTOTIE.— 
Mr.  MECni  having  received  many  complaints  that  Book- 
sellers do  not  keep  tliis  Publication  in  stock,  begs  to^  state,  that 
by  ^iy'm^  any  Bookseller  '-'  an  order  to  procmre  it "  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  had  at  the  same  price  as  if 
purchased  in  London,  say  unbound,  Is.  6cf. ;  neatly  bound  m. 
cloth,  35. — 4,  LeadenhalLstreet,  London,  June  1*2,  lbi5.    ^ 

The  Appendix  to  this  S^ork  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  Agricultural  siibjects,  such  as  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Discussions  on  Tenant  Rights,  an  authentic  Report 
of  Dr.  Forster's  Experiinents  in  Electro- Culture,  ttc.  ;  also 
correct  Flans  and  Elevations  of  Farm  Buildings  and  ilachinery. 


PLATE.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufactor- 
iNG  Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhili,,  London,  opposite  tb9 
Bank  of  England.  The  best  wrought  SILYER  SPOONS  and 
FORKS,  Fiddle  Pattern,  7s.  2d.  per  oz. ;  Queen's  Pattern,  7s.  4d. 
per  oz.  The  folloiiing  are  the  weights  recommended,  but  the 
articles  may  be  had  lighter  or  heavier,  at  the  same  priceperoz. 

Fiddle  Pattern,  oz.       s.  d.    .£  s.    d.  ,  Queen's  Patrern.  oz.       '    ^       *•    =     .» 


12  T;ible  Spoon.?  30  at  7     3 

12  Defsert   di'to  20         7    2 

13  Trtble    Forks  30        7     2 

12  De.-sert  ditto  -20  7  2 
2  GravySpnona  10  7  2 
1  Soup  Ladle  .10  7  2 
4  Sauce  ditto  .10  7  8 
4  Salt  Spoons  (gilt  strong) 
1  Fish  SliL-e  .        .        .        . 

13  Tea  Spoonsi  10  7  8 
1  pair  Su;pir  Tongs 


10  15 
7     3 


B.  d, 

I  is  Table  Spoons  -50  at  7    4 

12  Dessert    ditto  26         7     4 

12  Table  Foika.  ^0         7     4 

1  12  Dessert    di:i.>  28         7     4 

1    2  Gravy  Spoons  12        7    4 

1  Soup  Ladle   .12        7     4 

4  Sauce  ditto   .  i2        7  10 

4  ShU  Spi'ons  (strong  gih* 

1  Fish  Slice  .        .        -        . 

12  Tea  Spnons  .  H        7  10 

1  pair  Sugar  Toiiks 


14  13 
9   10 

14  13 
g  10 


N.  B.— A  Fi-ice  Current,  stamped  as  a  newspaper,  illustrated 
by  draT\ings,  and  containing  information  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  or  Sheffield  Plate,  maybe  had  on  application,  or 
■\nll  be  sent  into  the  country,  ireeof  postagCj  in  answer  to  a  paid 

letter. 


Vice-Presidents. 


C.  Babington,  Esq. 
C.F.  Barnwell,  Esq. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Samuel  Birch,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.D. 
"W.  Bromet,  Esq.,  M.D. 
W.  Burcje,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  J.^B.  Deane. 
Rev.  "W.  Dyke. 


J  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  jun. 
]  The  Dean  of  Hereford, 
(sir  Richard  Westmacott. 


Sir  Alex.  Duff  Gordon.  Bart. 

T.  W.  King,  Esq. 

Edward  Hawldns,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden. 

C.  Newton,  Esq. 

George  Orinerod,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Henry  Shaw,  Esq. 

"W.  S.  Yau.-s:,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Ward. 


V. 

FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

By  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A-B. 

With  ENcaAvr.vos. — lame,  5s.,  cloth  Ifcttcred. 

••There  ia  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  convfvcd 
In  a  most  winning  cud  unaesaming  manner  in  thin  deli-htu! 
little  volume,  which,  not  less  frrtbe  oorelty  nf  its  plan  t^han  'he 
e-ctent  of  its  intelligence,  reflects  imftnite  crcait  nn  f.^'c  idbre  *■  i^ 
talents  of  its  projoclor  and  ediisc^Mr..  Darley."— 6'u«. 


All  Subscribers  of  One  Pound  will  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
Meetings,  Discussiops,  Excursions,  tfec,  which  may  take  place 
on  this  occasion,  to  introduce  one  Lady,  andreceivethe  Yolume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Messrs.  Cockhurn,  4,  WJiitehaU  ; 
and  Messrs.  Wickltam,  ]yinch€Ster. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Albert  AVat,  Hon.  Sec. 

Published  this  day.  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.,  by  Hodges  &  Smith, 
Grufton-street,  DubUn,  a  Practical  Treatise  (with  several 
•nondcuts),  on  the  general  Cultivation  and  Management  of 

ORCHIDACEOUS  PLAN'I'S,  with  a  Monthly  Ca- 
lendar of  work  necessarj'  to  be  done,  and  an  Alphabetical 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  species,  with  par- 
ticular directions  for  their  Gi'owth  and  Flowering.  By  J.  C. 
Ltons,  Ladiston,  MuUingar. 

To  be  had  of  G.  Ttrhell,  11,  Lower  Sackville-street,  or  from 
the  Author,  sent  postage  free,  by  Post-office  Order,  12s. ;  and 
James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly, 


Published  at  113,  Fleet-street,  and  sold  bv  all  Booksellers, 

MILLS'S  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the 
CUCUMEEPw,  MELON,  SEAKALE.  and  ASPARAGUS, 
in  his  Improved  Pit,  heated  by  fermenting  material ;  also  a  Pit 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably 
for  the  Forcing  of  every  kind  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  the  heat 
being  equally  diffused  through  every  part,  and  rendered  dry  pr 
moist  at  pleasure. 

Also  his  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  PIXE-APPLE 
in  Pots,  with  tan-heat ;  and  on  the  Planting-out,  or  Tank 
system,  without  tan-heat.     With  Plans  of  House  and  Pit. 

See  Reviews  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroincle,  and  Gardeners'  and 
La-Ad  Steicards'  Jonnial. 


MEEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royai  Family.— The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingi-edients  being  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injui'y,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  skins  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing, -without  detiiment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellers  and  residents  in  irarm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enen-ating  influence  of  tropical  beat,  will,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  Arc,  in  boxes  price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  6d.  each, 
and  wholesale  bv  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Country  agents 
required. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  MARQUEE,  TENT, 
FLAG,  and  RICK  CLOTH  MANUFACTURER,  2,  Duke- 
street,  Southwark. 

**  Every  hour,  evei-y  minute  of  Lord  Snovrden's  time  was  now 
occupiedin  prcpai-ations  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  party. 
Gunter  was  forthwith  called  into  council ;  Edgington  was  sum- 
moned in  the  tent  and  marquee  department." — Love  and  Eride, 
vol.  ii.  page  77. 

Marquees  and  Tents  with  boarded  floors,  and  tastefiiUy  lined, 
suitable  for  royal  and  noble  parties,  or  fetes  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  billiant  character,  may  be  had  at  the  above  estabhsh- 
ment.  A  warehouse,  20'^,  Piccadilly. — Address  at  fuU  length, 
Benjamin  Edgington,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwai'k. 


BELGIAN  GLASS. 

MESSRS.  TESTA  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  AT  ANT- 
WERP, respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Horticul- 
tural interest  to  their  prices  and  quality  of  the  Glass,  which 
they  dehver  free  on  board  at  Antwei-p.  Common  thickness  for 
Greenhouses— all  sizes  under  40  inches,  14  francs  per  100  feet ; 
all  sizes  above  40  inches,  17  francs  per  100  feet,  in  cases  con- 
taining 100  and  200  fett  of  Glass.  Samples  may  be  seen,  and 
further  infomiation  obtained,  on  application  to  their  Agent 
Mr.  Geo.  Rauk,  52,  Mark-lane. 


Printtd  by  Wiluam  Bit«)»o«T.  of  No.  0,  Y.rk-place,  Sm1:<«  Newinfftnn,  and 
FB«oit»i»KMuLi.»TT  Evans  of  No.  7, Church-row,  Stoke  N«wmKion,  Iwlbm 
thecPUfiM-  of  Middlesex,  Printerfl.  at  t heir  Oft u-  in  Lombard -str»«i.  Id  ihe 
prec-n.-i^f  Wbitefriiii,  in  th«  Ciiy  of  London;  and  publi'V.edby  ihemat 
ihe  Office  No  a.Charlei-  trfcl,  in  tht  p»riph  of  St  Paul's.  C  -vpnt  (jarder, 
in  ilia  Slid  LOHoty.^her  all  Advo.it»em«n.s  and  Coinwiin-caviuae  are  to 
b«  Addros.ed  to  iha  tutto  .— SslurdHj-,  June  S3,  18i5, 
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UNDER   THE  ESrEOIAIi   l^VTROXAGE    CF    H.R.H.  THE 
DUKE  OF  CA^rBRIDGE. 

THE  ROYAL  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GAKDEXERS.— Grand  Annual  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
FLOWER^:?,  ttc,  inll  be  held  ia  the  magnificent  grounds  of 
Cremoriie  House,  King'.s-road,  Chelscn,  uu  AVediiesday.  tlie 
IGth  of  July,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  Charitable  Insti- 
tutiou.  Military  bands  ^vill  attend  ;  and  a  variety  of  enter- 
tainments ;  to  c-r.nchide  wth  a  splendid  display  of  Fh-eworks. 
Admission  One  Shillin.1,'.  In  addition  to  the  :jO  Prizes,  confined 
to  Members,  tlie  following  will  be  open  to  Public  competition  : 
Non  Members  paying  entrance  fee  ;  for  12  Geraniums,  entrance 
7s.  G(/.  ;  1st  Prize.  3L  ;  '2d,  \l.  10s.  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  not  less  than  20,  entrance,  7s.  firf. ;  1st  Prize.  3L  : 
2d,  II.  105.  12  Fuchsias,  entrance,  5j.  ;  1st  Prize,  11.  ;  2d,  \l. 
G  Calceolarias,  entrance,  3j;.  Gd.  \  1st  Ihize,  11.  ;  2d,  155.  Col- 
lection of  Fruits  {Pines  excluded),  entrance,  os.  ;  1st  Prize,  2i.  ; 
2d,  \l.  Rest  Qaeon  Pine,  entrance  23.  (Id.  ;  Prize,  10s.  Best 
Providence,  do.  do.  Best  Specimen  Plant,  entrance,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Prize,  10s.  Rest  Brace  of  Cucumbers,  entrance.  Is.  ;  Piize,  5s. 
Collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  entrance,  3^-.  Od.  ;  1st  Prize,  \l. ; 
2d,  10s.  Seedlings  admitted  free,  certificate  of  merit  only. 
Competitors  to  send  in  their  list  by  July  11.  A  dinner  will  take 
place  the  same  day  at  Creuiorue  House,  at  5  o'clock.  Tickets 
3.«.  :  the  Prizes  paid  after  dinner.  ScliL'dule|of  Prizes  to  be  had 
of  the  Secretaries,  at  the  Central  and  varioiis  branch  Offices. 
Central  Office,  Commercial  Tavern,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 
.  AY  ALTER  Ilemp,  Hon.  Sec. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDOlTl^LORIGULTURAL 
SOCIETY.  Under  the  patronage  of  Her  S^ost  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Q.ueen.  The  Fourth  Exliibitioa  for  the  Season 
will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL  SURPvEY  ZOOLOGICAL  GAR- 
DENS ON  \YEDXESDAY.  JULY  23,  1845.  OPEN  TO  ALL 
EXHIBITORS,  -^-hen  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  foRowing 
collections,  viz. — Miscellaneous  Plants,  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
Cape  ]]ricas.  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Gut  Flowers  and  Indigenous 
Plants.  Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  Two  GOLD 
and  l::!  SILVER  MEDALS,  offered  by  the  Society  for  PICO- 
TEES  and  CARNATIONS,  Mr.  JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Brixton, 
otters  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  bl.  5s.,  for  the  best  13  white 
p-ound  PICOTEES  ;  also  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  bl.  5s.,  for 
the  best  12  CARNATIONS. 

The  Grand  Dahlia  Show  will  take  place  in  the  above  Gar- 
dens, on  Wednesday,  September  17,  1845.  List  of  Prizes  and  the 
Rules  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from 

Ebenczer-house,  Peckham,        John  Tatlob  Neville,  Sec. 

GRAND  FLOWER  SHOW  at  the  ROSHEUVILLE 
GARDENS,  GRAVESEND,  the  15th  Julv,  1S45.  The 
Prizes  exceed  1001.  Thirteen  Tickets  ibr  11.  Is.,  Six  for  10s.  M  , 
or  Single  Tickets  2s.  up  t<j  Two  o'clock,  and  afterwards  to  the 
public  at  Is.  each  person.  Gates  open  at  One  o'clock  to  the 
holders  of  tickets;  and  to  the  publicTwo  o'clock.  The  Show 
will  close  nt  Seven  o'clock.  Applications  for  tickets  at  the 
Gardens,  or  to  TV.  A.  Coosibe,  l^sq.,  Tou-n  Hall,  Gravcsend, 
Hon.  Sec.  ;  or  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, 100,  Great  Guildford  Street,  Borough. 


ROSES. 
nn  RIVERS  informs  his  Friends  and  the  Pnblic, 
_  J-  •  that  his  collection  will  be  in  Bloom  on  and  after  the  3flth 
inst.  As  the  ROSES  occupy  many  acres,  and  will  require 
several  hours  to  view  them,  he  begs  to  recommend  the  morning 
ti-ains  per  Eastern  Counties  Railway  as  the  most  eligible  ;  these 
start  from  Shoreditch,  stopping  at  the  Harlow  and  Sawbridge- 
worth  stations,  each  about  one  mile  from  the  Nursery,  at  eight, 
\  past  9,  and  i  past  11  o'clock. — Sawbridgeworth,  July  5. 


YOUELL  &  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply 
The  very  best  FUCHSIAS        . .        . .    13s.  per  dozen. 
Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS      12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS       ..         ..       Cs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS        ..         ..     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES  ..         ..     10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  5. 


"EMPEROR  NICHOLAS"— PELARGONIUM. 
TT  SILVERLOCK  begs  to  announce  he  can  snpply 
JL  JL  .  a  I'ew  plants  of  this  fine  variety,  now  in  fiower,  in  32- 
fiized  pots,  at  2I3.  each.  It  was  shown  at  Chis\rick,  June  21, 
in  Mr.  Staines's  collection  of  12  new  varieties,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  large  Silver  Medal.  This  is  the  same  "  Emperor 
Nicholas  "  that  gained  a  seedling  prize  at  the  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's-park,  in  July,  1844. 

H.  S.  can  supply  established  plants  of  Mr.  SMITH'S 
FUCHSIAS  sent  out  this  spring  (except  the  "Queen"),  at 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  also  strong  plants  of  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  at  I85. 
per  dozen.— Nursery,  Chichester,  July  5. 


ALL  THE  PLANTS  ENUMERATED  IN    THIS    LIST    ARE 
NOW  READY   FOR  SENDING  OUT. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE,  havins  a  very  larcje  stock 
of  the  following,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  very  reduced 
prices. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Kr^f  C7/i 53— Selection  of  20  from 
the  following  List,  including  Hamper  and  Paclcagc,  for  15*.  (or 
IGs.  free  by  Post). — Mimrva,  Eh-trans,  Vesta,  Here,  Queeii, 
Grandis,  Compactum,  Invincible,  Formosum,  Georgina,  Con- 
ductor, Mu-abile,  Beauty,  Phillis,  Sultan.  Criterion,  Campes- 
troni,  Due  do  Conigliaun,  Princess  Marie,  Grand  Napoleon, 
Charlemagne,  Reine  de  Prusse,  Ivanhoe,  La  Superbe,  Bijuu, 
JIarechale  de  Crcquic,  David,  Julius  Cresar,  Solon,  Demos- 
thenes, Pyramidalis,  and  Defiance. 

Second  C7«S3— Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  in- 
cluding Hamper  and  Package,  for  9s.  (or  IDs.  free  by  Post). — 
Triomphe,  Isabella,  Astre  Lumineaux,  Empres,s,  Enchantress, 
Glory,  Luxnria,  General  Laborde,  Abelard,  Imngene,  Bethalia, 
Letitia,  Buon.aparte,  Leonora,  Marechale  Messina,  Colonel 
Coombes,  Maria,  Arago.  Casimir  Perrier,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, Theresa,  Paper  ^White,  Queen  (Saunders),  Chancellor, 
Victory,  Spanish  Brown.  Atrosanguinea,  Park's  Imi>erial  Yel- 
low, Golden  Lotus,  Adventure,  Imperial. 

GIRLING'S  NEW  STRIPED  PETUNIAS— The  following 
Set,  including  Hamper  and  Package,  for  10s.  (or  free  by  Post, 
for  lis.)— Attraction.  Beaute  de  jour,  Beaute  parfait,  Crei-ulea 
striata.  Forget-me-not,  Louis  Gnllino,  Membranacea,  Pei-fec- 
tion.  Portrait,  Queen  of  May,  Sanspareil,  Striata  dehcatissima, 
and  Morgan's  Delineata.— "rhese  are  liighly  recommended. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS— The  following  Set,  including  Hamper 
and  Package,  for  &s. — Lateritia.  Splendens,  Variegatu,  Smithii, 
Rawsonii,  Danielsiana,  and  Indica  alba. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS— Selection  of  20  sorts  from  the 
following^  List,  including  Hamper  and  P-.ickage,  for  Ds. — Cata- 
nanche  cxrulea,  Physostegia  imbricata,  Lupinus  grandifoHus, 
Geum  chiloense.  Campanula  grandis,  C.  pyramidalis,  C.  Bar- 
clayana.  C.  persicifolia.  C.  fragilis  hirsuta.  Lychnis  Bungeana, 
L.  Chalcedonica,  Chelone  bai'bata,  Lysimachia  verticillata, 
Ranunculus  repens  pleno,  R.  aconitifolius,  Potentilla  Hop- 
woodiana,  P.  formnsa  superba,  P.  s.inguinea,  P.  splendens,  P. 
Leucrachroa,  P.  insignis,  P.  Russelliaims,  Dianthus  aggregatus, 
Spiraea  japonica,  Lythrum  salicaria,  Pentstemon  gentianoides 
coccinea,  Stenactis  speciosus,  Papaver  orientalis,  Phlox  cor- 
data  maxima,  P.  lilacea  graudiflora,  P.  Wheelerii,  P.  Riversii, 
P.  cordata  graudiflora,  P.  tardiflora,  P.  paniculata  alba,  P. 
ti-iflora,  P.  cordata,  P.  V^n  Houttei,  Stacbys  inodora,  Iris 
variegata. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS— Selection  of  12  sorts  from  the 
following  List,  including  Hamper  and  Package,  for  20s.  (or  20 
sorts  for  30s.) — Lilium  laucifolium,  L.  .iaponicum.  Gloxinia 
cerina,  G.  caulcscens,  G.  maxima,  G.  rubra.  G.  tubifiora.  Hi- 
biscus Cameronii,  Ruellia  azurea,  jEschynanthus  grandiflorus, 
M.  ramosissimus.  Plumbago  capensis,  LanJ'ina  crocea,  Achi- 
menes  hirsuta.  A.  picta,  A.  graudiflora,  Gtsuera  Cooperii,  G. 
retlexa,  G.  zebrina,  Centradenia  rosea,  Ixora  coccinea,  Begonia 
fioribunda,  Pentas  carnea,  Stepbanotis  iiovibundn,  Siphoe.'im- 
pylus  betulaefolia,  Passiflora  raceraosa,  Tpouirea  Learii,  Styii- 
dium  fascicularis,  Brugmansia  floribunda,  Thunbergia  clii'y- 
snps,  Vinca  rpsea  alba,  Rorouia  viminea,  Pimelea  d:icussata, 
Chorizcma  vai-ium,  with  Tropaaolum  Lobbiauum  and  Araucaria 
Imbricata. 

ARAUCARTA  IMERTCATA.—Twenty  good  plants  of  this 
celebrated  hardy  Tree,  including  Hampea'  and  Package,  for  18s. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation.  All  Plants  war- 
ranted correct  to  Name  and  Sort.  Every  New  Plant  obtained 
as  soon  as  introduced. 

Just  published — New  Geranium  Circular  for  1845. 

"  "  Flower-root  Circular  for  1845. 

Wliich  can  now  be  had  on  appRcation. 

•  ^W  Orders  ahoxie  3/.  luill  be  del'vered.  Free  of  Car' 
riage,  to  London,  Bristol^  Exe!er,  Fa/maulk,  or  Barn- 
sUiple ;  or  uboce  G/.  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  or 
Edinburgh. 

Unknown  Correspondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a 
reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  July  5. 


WOOD  AND  SON'S  SPLENDID  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES 
WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  KEAR  UCK- 
FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

TO'M.  "WOOD  &   SON   have   the  honour  most   re- 

'  ^  spectfaUy  of  announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  lovers 
and  amatem-s  of  Roses,  and  their  friends,  that 

THE^VOODLANDS  COLLECTION 
of  the  above  favourite  flower  is  now  in  fine  perfection,  and  will 
continue  in  bloom  during  the  Rose  season. 

W.  W.  ifc  S.  take  the  present  opportunity  of  stating  that  their 
IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  ROSES  has  been  (considerably  increased 
during  the  past  season  ;  the  Collection  hais  also  received  many 
valuable  additions,  neither  pains  or  expense  having  been 
spared  to  eurich  it  with  aU  the  novelties  that  have  proved 
worthy  of  being  introduced  from  the  Continent,  and  it  is  now 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  collection  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  claim  on  public  patronage,  the 
NURSERY,  which  extends  over  an  AREA  OF  40  ACRES, 
will  be  found  to  abound  in  every  description  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  indeed  every 
article  connected  ivitli  the  business. 

Visitors  are  respectfully  infoi-med  that  the  can*i age-road 
through  the  grounds  is  in  excellent  order,  and  arbours  have 
been  fitted  up  at  convenient  distances  for  their  accommodation. 

Finally — Wm.  Wood  A.  Son  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  exhibit  Roses  at  any  of  the  Horticultural' 
Shows  this  summer  ;  consequently,  visitors  need  not  apprehend 
the  disappointment  occasionally  experienced  by  those  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  wlio,  in  former  seasons  happening  to  visit  the 
grounds  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  Horticultural  Fete,  have  found 
the  Nursery  partially  stripped  of  its  choicest  favourites. 

ADMITTANCE  GRATIS,  DAILY  {Sundays excepted). 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's  Heath 
station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  from  which  place 
conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

Coaches  from  London  to  Maresfield  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross.' — 
Also  light  Vans  and  Coach  from  Brighton  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
passing  through  Maresfield, 


T/n-INDOW     GLASS,     MILLED     LEAD,     AI^  D 
*  »    COLOURS.— Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  andothtrs 

suppU^d  with  Crown  and  Sheet  squares  for  Horticultural  and 

Glazin.,'  jturposes,  at  the  lowest  pricL's. 

White  r,end  per  cwt...  27s.  0(Z.  I  MiRcdLead,  pcrcwt.. .  215.0'/.. 

Linseed  Oil, pergall.. .     2    4     j  Cut  to  size,        ,,         ..22    0 

Turpentine.         ,,       . .     3    3     |  Pan  Basins,  each 7    0 

Wairnnted  Varnishes.  |  Plumbers'  Brass  Work,  ic. 

Pumps.  Closets.  Pipes  and  Bi-ushes.  Drv  and  Ground  Colour?, 

and  all  materials.     Complete  Lists  (priced)  may  be  bad,  gratis, 

on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5,  Princes-street,  Leiseiter-square, 

London. 

Bee  Glasses,  Striking  Glasses,  and  Fish  GUbcs  •,.  Ornament 

Shades  and  Confection  Glasses  of  all  sizes. 


NURSERY  AND  SEED  BUSINESS. 

TO  be  dispo.sed  of,  the  STOCK  and  GOOD-WILL  of 
an  old  established  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS, 
with  17  acres  of  fine  healthy  Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  Forest 
and  Fruit-trees,  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
American  Plants.  Greenhouse  Plants,  <tc.  ;  situate  ivithin  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Market-place  of  Pontefract,  andv.ithin 
seven  minutes'  walk  of  the  intended  Railway  Station  at  Ponte- 
fract, and  the  neighbourhood  studded  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  mansions.  Part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain 
on  security,  and  a  lease  granted  of  all  or  part  of  the  land. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  Richard  Mitton,  HuU. — July  5,  18-15. 

NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  CAPE  ERICAS. 

T    JACKSON,  NuRSEBY  and  Seedsman,  Kingston, 
•   Suirey,   respectfully  announces  that  he  is  now  sending- 
out  plants  of  the  t^o  undernamed  extremely  beautiful  ERICAS, 
which  are  bjghlv  deserving  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection. 
ERICA  EASSONIANA,  has  large  inflated  flower.s  pure 
white,  and  much  superior  to  E.  jasminiflora  allia  ;  it 
obtained  the  first  prize  as  a  Seedling  Erica  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Society  of  London, 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1844 21s.  Od. 

ERICA  PERSPICUA  ROSEA,  has  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful habit  of  E.  perspicua,  \rith  bright  rose-coloured 

flowers  10s.  Cd^ 

Also  the  foUovang  New  and  R?.rc  Plants,  at  the  low  prices 
quoted  : — 


Aehimenes  picta        . .    2s,  C^d. 

Alona  crelestis     ..     ..     5  0 

Begonia  r.am^utacea    .     5  0 

Buddlea  Lindleyana    .     3  6 

Eossiffia  heterophvlla  .     5  0 

Chironia  floribunda     .     5  0 
Chorozema  spectabilis 

variegata       . .         ..36 

Chorozem  a  triangulare    7  C 

Daviesia  Hugelii        ..21  0 

Gesuera  Gardneriana ,     5  0 

Habrothamnus  cyaneus  3  6 
Hj'pocalyptus      obcor- 

datus  '  . .        .  .  10  6 


Inga  pulcherrima      . .    3s.  (kZ.. 

Ruellia  maculata       . .  10  G 

ScuteRai'ia  elegans    . .     5  0 
Styphelia  laurifolia  ..50 

Spira?a  Douglasii       . .     3  0' 
Tasmaunia  aromatica 

55.  to  10  6 

Tecoma  schinifolia    . .  10  6 
Tetratheca.  orTreman- 

dra  Hugelii  7s.  Gd.  to  21  0 
Veronica  saRcifolia 

5s.  to  10  6 

,,  *   speciosa      ..    2  G 

Zicbyarotundifolia   ..15  0 


T.  J.'s  General  Catalogue,  with  prices  for  18i5,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  by  enclosing  two  penny  stamps. 


pUCHSIA  CONSTELLATION.—  This  hir<:e  and 
i-  desirable  variety  w^as  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  For  description  of  this 
extra  brilliant  variety  see  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  wliich  Tiill  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of*  September  9th.  page  063, 
under  the  signature  W.  Miller.  "  Your  hybrid,  betwt-eu  Ful- 
gens  and  Corymbiilora.  is  a  very  handsome  flower  :  seed-pod. 
small,  tube  long  and  slender,  gradually  increasing  in  size  tiU 
the  diameter  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  delicate 
Pink  colour,  having  sepals  of  a  Greenish-Primrose,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  Bright  and  Red  CoroUa  seen  betweea 
them  ;  the  flower  altogether  is  Si  inches  in  length,  and  the 
buds  are  very  handsome  as  they  approach  maturity  :  it  flowers 
in  a  large  broad  bunch,  which  is  divided  iuto  branches  con- 
taining altogether  150  flowers."  It  was  also  subnutted  to  . 
the  Editor  of  \\i&  Floricidtnral  Cabinet,  whose  opinion  wiU  be 
found  in  No.  128,  under  the  signature  W.  M.  **  Youi-  Fuchsia 
is  a  very  fine  one,  and  deserves  cultivation  in  every  situation."" 
Also  noticed  in  the  Northern  Times  as  the  "  Gem  of  1344." 

W.  MILLER  will  commence  sending  out  tlic  above  FUCHSIA 
on  the  23d  of  July,  when  it  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  following 
Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  or  from  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgatc 
Plants  12s.  6c?.  each. 


W.  Masters,  Canterbury 
R.  Charlton,  Hexliam 
Warner  tk  Warner,  Cornhill 
J.  fealter,  Versailles 
Hancock  &  Son,  Durham 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  Hackney 
H.  Slator,  Lincolnshire 
N.  Gaines,  Battersea 
M.  Armond,  France 
Brown,  Slough 
Metropolitan  Union 
Jilarnock  tfc  Manlev,  Hacknev 
T.  &  W.  Handasyde,  Mussel- 

bm*gh 
Stewart,  Salt^hiU 
Cooper,  Croydon 
Jlessrs.  Backhouse,  York 
J.  Gill,  Blaudford 
W.  E.  Rendle,  Plj-moutb 
Fuller,  Worthing 
Ivery,  Peckham 
Catleugh,  Chelsea 
Burgess  &.  Kent,  StafTordshire 
Rogers  tt  Son,  Southampton 
Bunney,  Kings  land 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


Wood  &  Son,  Maresfield 

Flanagan  &  Son,  Loudon 

Hurst  &  M'MuUen.  London 

P.  B.  Broade,  Staffordshire 

J.  Smith.  Dalston 

T.  Appleby,  York 

Tan  Gecrt,  Antwerp 

M.  Brewer,  Cambridge 

S.  Girling,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk 

Henderson  tfc  Co.,  Pine-apple- 
place 

Eaycroft,  Cork 

Pettit,  Bury  St.  Edmonds 

Niemana,  Prussia 

W.  Laird.  Dundee 

W.  May,  Yorkshire 

Garraways,    Mavs,    and  Co., 
Bristol 

Lowe  »t  Co.,  Clapton 

A.  Verchaffett,  Belgium 

Ilanison,  Norfolk 

C.  Joplin,  Knaresborough 

J.  &  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith 

G.  Smith,  Islington 


ROSES. 

A      PAUL   &   SON'S   Collection  of  ROSES,  which 

-^^  *    are  now  in  bloom,  may  be  seen  any  day  except  Sundavs. 

THE  WALTHAM-CROSS  STATION  of  the   Northern  and 

Eastern  Counties  Railway  is  the  nearest,  and  an  omnibus  runs 

to  the  Nurseries  from  each  train. — Cheshunt  Nurseries,  July  5. 
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KUkAL  JrfUlA-MCtJUClJ:^!  V,KKGENrS  fAKK. 
LIST  OF  PRIZES  AWARDED  AT  THE  EXHIBITION, 
Ox  Wedxesdax,  the  2d  instant. 
For  Collections  ofoO  Stove  and  G-reenhou^e  Plants. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  frr.  to  G.   W".  Xorman,   Esq.,  Bromley;  iJd  to  Mr. 
Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Blackheath. 

For  CoU^ctioi}s  0/15  Stoce  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  prize  to 
Sir.  Fraser,  Xurserj-man,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leytou  ;  2d  to  "Mr. 
Pawlev,  White  Hart.  Bromley. 

For  'Collections  of  10  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  iliss  TrallL  Hayes-place,  Bromley ;  2d  to  Mi'. 
May.  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq..  Langley  Park,  Beckenham  ;  3d 
to  ilr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  CoUyei-s  Wood,  Tootin**  ; 
4tli  to  Sir.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam. 

For  Specimen  Ornamental  Plants. — 1st  prizes  were  given  to 
Messrs.  Veitcli  and  Son,  Xurserymen,  Exeter,  for  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  Erica  Massoni ;  to  Mr.  Pamplin, 
Nurseryman,  Hornsey,  for  Erica  obvata  ;  to  Mr.  W,  Dawson, 
Nursoryman,  Brixton-bill,  for  Erica  anipullacea  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  Cleroden-li-uni  pauiculatum,  also  for  Aphelexis  humilis! 
2d  prizes  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  gr.  to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  T\\-ickeu!iam, 
for  Veronica  speciosa;  to  Messrs.  Hyaderson.  Xurseiymen. 
Pine-apple  Place,  for  Erica  venti-icnsa  grandiflora ;  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  for  Erica  pulverulenta  :  to  Mr.  Green,  for  lisianthus 
Russellianus  ;  to  Mr.  AyreSj  for  Clerodendnim  fallax.  3d  prizes 
to, Mr.  Whei-ler,  gr.  to  M.  P.  Guimaraens,  Esq.,  Noitlnriek 
Terrace,  for  Pelargonium  Victoria  :  To  Mr.  Banies.  for  Veronica 
spedosa,  and  Clerodendrum  fallax  ;  to  Mi-.  BaiUie.  gr.  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  for  Mabernia  incisa.  Extra  pi-izes  to  Mr. 
Doderaeade.  gi\  to  W.  Leaf.  Esq.,  Streatham,  for  LiUum  longi- 
florum  :  to  Mr.  May,  Woodford,  Esses,  for  Vinca  rosea ;  to  Mr. 
KendalL  Niu'serj-man,  Stoke  Xewington,  for  Fuchsia  vesta  ;  to 
Messrs.  Henderson,  fur  Scutellaria  splendens. 

For  Sew  or  Rare  Plants  in  Bloom. — 1st  piize  to  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, for  Clerodendron  squamatum  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Green,  for 
Tremandra  Hugelii  :  3d  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  for  Hoya 
trinervis  :  extra  to  the  same,  for  Pterodiscus  epeciosus  undu- 
lata;  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gr.  to  J,  Coster,  Esq.,  Streatham,  for 
Chaenostoma  polyantha ;  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  Gesnera  sp. ;  to 
Messrs.  Henderson,  for  Oxybaphus  longiiiorus  :  to  the  same 
for  Pelai'goniiun  Anais  ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Blandfordia  nobilis  • 
to  the  same,  for  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora. 

For  Xew  or  Hare  Plants  not  in  Jjloor/i. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Mylam, 
gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq. ,  Wandsv.orth,  for  Nepenthes  ampullacea ; 
2d  to  Messi-s.  Henderson,  for  Jacaranda  Clausoniana  ;  3d  to 
Mr.  Mylam,  for  Nepenthes  distillatoria ;  exti-a  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  for  Phyllocladus  asplenifolius. 

For  a  Collection  of  2i  Pare  Alpine  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mr. 
"Wood,  Nurseryman.  Norwood. 

For  a  CoUectuyn  of  *i  Tall  Cactaceous  Plants. — A  2d  prize  to 
Mr.  Green. 

For  Collections  of  oO  Dtcarf  Cactaccoi's  Plants. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr,  Bunney.  Nursei^Tnan,  Stratford ;  2d  to  Messrs.  Lee,  Nui-- 
serynien.  Hammersmith ;  extra  to  Mrs.  Hoffiaan,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 
For  a  CdUction  of  4  Clerodendrmis. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Barnes. 
For  a  Collection  of  10  Gesneraceoiis  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mr. 
Fraser. 

For  Collections  of  15  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  May ;  2d 
to  Mr.  Barnes ;  3d  to  Mr.  Green. 

For  Collections  of  12  Cape  Meaihs  (Nurserymen). — 1st  prize  to 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Clapham  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Fraser;  3d  to  Mr. 
Dawson. 

For  Collections  of  S  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  2d 
to  Mr.  Bruce  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

For  Collections  of  6  Cape  Heaths. — A  2d  prize  to  Mr.  Roser,  gr. 
^o  J.  Norris  Helling,  Esq..  Streathiun. 

For  a  Collection  of  15  Orchidaceoits  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mi-. 
Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Ruekei",  Esq.,  Wandsworth. 

For  a  CoUection  of  10  Orchidaceoits  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mr 
Den,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox.  Esq.,  Stockwell. 

For  a  ColUction  of  6  Orchidaceous  Plants. — 1st  prize  to  Mr. 
Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  S'ehroder.  Esq.,  Stratford  Green. 

JPor  Collections  of  3U  British  Fenis  (in  pots). ~lst  prize  to  Mr. 
Smith,  gi\  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park  ■ 
2d  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

For  Seedling  Heaths. — Three  2d  prizes  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Horn- 
sey, for  Ventrieosa  splendens,  V.  grandiflora,  V.  magnifica. 

For  a  Collection  of  6  Calceolarias, — ^Ist  prize  to  Mi-.  Gaines, 
Nurseryman,  Battersea. 

For  CoUections  of  12  FucJisias. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Gaines  ;  and  a 
J.'tt  to  Ml-.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames  bank, 
Timlieo  ;  extra  to  Mr.  Ottey,  Nurseryman,  Pecliham. 

For  Collections  of  12  Xew  Pelargonitnns  in  'lis  (Amateurs). — 1st 
prize  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck.  Slate-works.  Isleworth  ; 
2d  to  Mr.  Cock,  ChisT^-ick  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Staines,  Middlesex  Place,' 
Lisson-grove. 

For  Collections  of  12  Xew  Pelargoniums  in  24s  (Xurserymen). — 
1st  prize  to  Mr.  Gaines  ;  2d  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co., 
E-^ceter  ;  3d  to  Messrs.  Henderson. 

For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  in  12s  (A-mateurt). — 1st  prize 
to  Mr.  Siaiues. 


List  of  Pkizes — continued. 
For  the  Best  Pine-apple  "  Providence." — Istprize  to  Mr.  Bro^^■Il, 
gr.  to  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Wilton  House  ;  2d  to  Mr. 
Mason,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  Escot ;  3d  to  Mr. 
Parsons,  2  certificates  for  the  same,  and  1  to  Mr.  M*Ewen,  gr. 
to  Col.  Wyndham,  Petworth. 

For  the  Best  Pine-apple  "  Qtieen." — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gr., 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore ;  2d  to  Mr.  Mason  ;  3d  to  Mr.  In- 
gram ;  certificates  to  Mr.  Mason  ;  to  Mr.  Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Loui- 
sada,  Esq.,  Peak  House,  Sidmouth ;  to  Mr.  Hemtt,  gr.  to  J. 
Purdy.  Esq.,  Queen's-road,  Eayswat^r. 

For  the  Best  Pine  of  Other  Kinds. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  M'Ewen,  for 
Otaheite. 

For  the  Best  Pine  of  a^iy  Kind  (Fruiterers). — ^Ist  and  2d  prizes 
to  Jlr.  Wilmot,  Isleworth,  for  Queens. 

For  the  Best  Melon  (common  var.) — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Calver, 
Canon-baU,  Hampstead  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G.  Smith,  Esq.^ 
Colney  Hatch. 

For  the  Best  Melon  (Persian  var.) — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Trentham-hall ;  2d  to  Mr.  S. 
Daniell,  gr.  to  Rev.  T.  Stevens,  Bradford  Rectory.  Reading. 

For  the  Best  Melon  of  any  kind. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Gadd,  lietch- 
wurth  Castle,  near  Dorking. 

For  the  Best  Z  disftis  of  Grapes  (distinct  I'ijids). — 1st  prize  to 
to  Mr.  Fleming  ;  2d  jto  Mr.  Haythom,  gr.  to  Lord  Middleton, 
Woollaton-hall. 

For  the  Best  3  dishes  of  Grapes  (Fmiterers). — 1st  and  2d  prizes 
to  Mr.  Wibnot. 

For  the  Best  dish  of  Grapes  (black  var.) — Istpi-ize  to  Mr.  Davey; 
2d  to  Mr.  Ingram.;  3d  to  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  gr.  to  T.  Whitmore, 
Esq.,  Apley-park.  Certificates  to  Mr.  Maher,  gr.  to  J.  Hercv, 
Esq.,  Hawthorn-hill :  to  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  WarreudL-r, 
Bart.,  Cliefdon  ;  to  Mr.  Davis,  Oak-hill,  Bamet ;  to  ilr.  Parker, 
gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehampton. 

For  the  Best  ZHsk  of  Grapes  (Uldte  var.) — ^Ist  prize  to  Mr. 
Daii,s  :  2d  to  Mr.  Davey ;  3d  to  Mr.  Maher. 

For  the  Best  -4  I>islics  of  Peaches  and  Xectarines. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Fleming  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Parker ;  3d  to  Mr.  Kyle,  gr.  to  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Leytou.     Certificate  to  Mr.  S.  Barnes. 

For  the  Best  2  Jjishes  of  Peaches  and  Xectarines. — 1st  prize  to 
ill-.  Parker :  2d  to  Mr.  Dods.     Certificate  to  Mr.  Kemp,  gr.  to 
P.  Griilon,  Esq.,  East  Acton. 
For  the  Best  IJish  of  Apricots. — ^Ist  prize  to  Mr.  Ingram. 
For  the  Best  Dish  of  Plums. — 1st  and  2d  prizes  to  Mr.  lugram. 
For  the  Best  Dish  of  Figs. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Stanmore  Priory  ;  2d  to  Mr.  M'Ewen. 

For  the  Best  I>ish  of  Cherries. — Ist  prize  to   Mr.  Gainsford, 
Brentford  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Kemp. 
For  the  Best  Dish  of  Apples. — 1st  prize  to  ilr.  Bettridge. 
For  the  Best  4  Dishes  of  Strawberries. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  T.  Cole  • 
2d  to  Ml-.  Bennett,  Bath  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Bettridge.  ' 

For  the  Best  -i  Dishes  of  Strawberries  (Fruiterers). — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Wilmot. 

For  tJie  Best  Dish  of  Strawberries. — ^Ist  prize  to  Mr.  Maher- 
2d  to  Mr.  Kinghurn.  ' 

ExTBA  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  follovdn^  Miscellaneous 
subjects. — To  Mr.  M'Ewen,  for  Lemons  ;  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  a 
seedling  Pink,  "Masterpiece  ;"  to  Mr.  Dods,  gr.  to  Col.  Baker, 
Salisbury,  for  a  collection  of  10  Pine-apples  ;  to  Mr.  Ward,  for 
a  seedling  Pink,  "  Great  Britain ;"  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  for 
6  Heaths  ;  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  6  Scarlet  Pelai-gooiums  ;  to  the 
same  for  Pelargonium  "  Victoria  ;"  to  Mr.  Green,  for  a  seed- 
ling Cactus  "  Greenii  ; "  to  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  collection  of 
Kaimias. 

^  For  Xon-competition. — There  were  collections  of  Peaches  and 
Strawberries  from  ilr.  Tillery  ;  also  from  the  gardens  of  Earl 
de  Grey,  a  collection  of  Fruit,  which  would  have  had  a  ni'st 
prize,  but  were  too  late  for  competition. 


[July  5, 


CAMELLIA---' CHALMEKII  PERFECTA." 
D     BUIST,  Nurseryman,  Philadelphia,  N.  A.,  has 
•L*-.    the  pleasure  to  offer  this  CELEBKATED  CAMELLIA  to 
European  growers.      It  is  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  of  the  most 
perfect  imbncated  shape,  double  to  the  centi-e,  Terr  per=istent 
each  petal  cupped  (in  this  character  entirelv  distinct  from  anv 
Camellia  m  cultivation),  retaining  its  beautiful  form  for  several 
rreeks  :  everj-  bud  opens  perfectly  :  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  plant 
of  an  upright  branching  habit,  leaves  -t  inches  long  and  '^i  wide 
plants  ti-om  2i  to  U  feet  high,  full  and  well  branched,  capable  of 
producing  1-5  to  30  tiowers  the  coming  season,  onlv  a  few  for 
sale.     Ordei-s  received  by  Henrj-  Wright,  Agricultujal  Library  - 
ol,  Hayuiarket,  London  ;  price,  101.  lOs.,  to  be  pait^  on  deUveiy. 

ROSES. 
PDWARD  DENYEE,  begs  respectfully  to  invite 
r~'  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  his  Friends  in  general  to  an 
inspection  of  his  ROSES,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  he 
is  pleased  to  say,  are  finer  this  than  any  previous  ye'ar,  con- 
sisting of  500  soits  (of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties)  planted 
on  each  side  of  a  walk  upwards  of  TOO  feet  in  length  :  thcv  are 
particularly  recommended  to  amateurs,  blowing  freely  w'-ithin 
three  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Orders  taken  for  the  plants  when  in  bloom,  and  delivered  in 
iovembcr  next.— Admission  gratis,  daily  (Sundays  excepted). 

Loughborough    Nursery,   Brixton,    within    three   miles    of 
London. — July  5. 


T        SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX 
HE  following  Articles,  manufactured  in   Slate  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Woiton  Cot- 
tage, upon  apphcation  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted) 
Tnni-  c...^-^^^  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
_  „        -    "  Orange  Tubs,FlowerBoxes,&c. 

tDWAKD  Becs  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  either 
personally  or  bv  post,  ' 


Tank  Covers 
Cistenis 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.— 
V.^  "  This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp 
and  turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  w'tllconl 
trived  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinion  of  Prof  Lindlet 
in  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle,  July  29,  1SJ3.  ' 

Geoegz  Plcm,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  Xo.  262 
Strand,  London,  and  at  Xo.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,'  be-^s  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable 
article,  manufactured  solely  by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of 
the  Icingdom.  on  receipt  of  33  penny  postage  stamps,  or  a  post- 
office  order  for  Zs.  2d. 


T  OSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  tliat  he 
^  is  now  able  to  supply  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
P  ANSIES,  as  well  as  the  undermentioned  new  Plants,  and  which 
are  particularly  strong  and  healthy  : — 


For  Collections  of  12  Pelargoniums  hi  12s  (Xursenpnen). — ^Ist 
prize  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co. 

For  Collections  of  S  Pelargoniums  (in  2is). — 2d  prize  to  Mr. 
Coysh.  gr.  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq..  Clapham  :  3d  to  Mi-.  Cowan,  gr. 
to  M.  Forster.  Esq.,  Belsize  ViUa,  Hampstead. 

For  Seedling  Pelurgoninms  of  1S45. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Whomes, 
gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq..  Clew^r,  for  Paragon  ;  certiiicates  of  merit 
to  the  same  for  Satellite.  Painted  Lady,  and  .\spasia  ;  also  to 
i[r.  Catleugh,  Nurseryman.  Chelsea,  for  Gerti'ude  and  Salome; 
and  to  Mr,  Beck,  Slate-works,  Isleworth,  for  Prairie  Bird. 

For  SccdltTig  Calceolarias. — Two  1st  prizes  to  Mr.  Standish, 
Nurseryman,  Bagshot,  for  Trumpeter  and  Matchless  ;  extra  to 
ilr.  Gaines,  for  Alpha;  a  certihcate  of  merit  to  Mr.  Standish. 
for  Orinda,  which  was  worthy  a  1st  prize,  but  not  being  entered 
according  to  the  regulations  was  so  treated. 

For  Collections  of  20  Poses  (inpots). — 1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Berkharapstead;  2d  to  Mi-.  Dobson;  3d  to 
Messrs.  Paul  aud  Son,  Nurserymen,  Cheshunt ;  exti-a  to  Mr. 
Laing,  Nm-ser^Tnan,  Twickenham. 

For  Collections  of  10  Poses  (in  pots). — A  2d  prize  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

For  Devices  Sliowvng  Vic  ConOjhialion  of  Colours. — 1st  prize  to 
Mr.  Oliver.  Portland  Toivn :  2d  to  Mr.  Smith,  gi-.  to  J.  Ander- 
son, Esq.,  Tlie  Holme  ;  and'  ilessrs.  Palmer  and  Gibbs  ;  3d  to 
Mr,  Dennis,  Nurser\-men,  Chelsea. 

For  CoV^x-Honsofliiii  C't'f  J?Oi-es.~lst  prize  to  Messrs.  Laneand 
Son;  2d  to  Mr.  Francis,  Nursei-yman,  Hertford;  3d  to  Mr.  T. 
Rivers,  Nurser;\-man.  Sawbridge worth,  Herts  ;  extra  to  Me<:srs 
Paul  and  Son  ;.extra  to  Mr.  Laing  ;  extra  to  Mr.  T.  Cole,  Willow 
Rosary.  Bath. 

For  CoUeciions  of  50  Cut  Poses.— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  CollJson, 
:Bath  ;  2d  to  Mr.  ililne,  gr.  to  O.  S.  Chauncev,  Esq.,  Little 
Morden.  Ware  ;  3d  to  Mr.  i^ettridge,  Mehon-Mll*  Bucks  ;  extra 
to  Mr.  Parsons,  gr,  tn  A.  George,  Esq.,  Enfield;  extra  to  Mr. 
Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Pullen.  Hertlord. 

For  CoUtctious  of  20  X^.w  and  First-rate  Rosps.—l&t  prize  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sop  ;  2d  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  ■  3d  to  Mi-. 
Rivers  :  extra  to  Mr.  Francis.  ' 

For  CoU^jclioiis  of  2i  Verbenas  (cut).— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Smith 
Nurseryman,  ilornsey-road  ;  2d  to  Mr.  Turner,  Florist,  Chalvey- 
3d  to  Mr.  Cowan.  '  ' 

For  CoVxcVions  of  2i  Pinks  (cwO-— 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Turner;  2d 
to  Messrs.  Nurman,  Florist,  Woolwich  ;  3d  to  Mr.  Ward,  Nnr- 
serj-man,  Wo"Urich ;  extra  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Attwell, 
Nurserjmen,  Uiibridge  ;  extra  to  Mr.  Wilhner,  Nurseryman^ 
Sunburj'. 

For  CeUficilons  of  Sfl  Pansies.—lfit  prize  to  Mr.  Turner  ;  2d  to 
ilr.  W.  C.  Jiruij'u.  Xursei-j-man,  Slough;  3d  to  Mr.  Hunt^  Wy- 
combe, Bucks  ;  iih  to  Mr.  Bragg,  Florist,  Slough. 

For  Seedling  VerbtiMS. — 1st  prize  to  Mr.  Smith,  Homsey,  for 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 


Each — 5, 

Thunbergia  chrysops  ..26 

„              alata  superba    2  6 

,,    aurantiaca  superba    2  6 

„             alata  alba 1  0 

,,              Fryerii  .  i. .. .     1  6 

Buddlea  Lindleyana. ...     1  0 

Centradenjui  rosea 1  0 

Angelonia  gi'anditlora. .     1  0 

Pentas  camea 1  6 

Leschenaultia  biloba  nana  1  0 

Bouvardia  strigusa   . ..-.    1  0 


Each — 5.  d. 


Achimenes  longiflora  . .    1 
„  grandiflora  . .    1 

„  hirsuta 1 

,,  rosea 1 

Petunia,  newest  varieties, 
including  Gil-ling's  and 

others 9d.tol 

Fuchsias,finestTars,  9d.  to  1 
Verbenas,  finest  vars.  . .     0 
Chrysanthemiuns,  finest 
varieties   0 


Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  Julv  5. 


^EA  SCENTED  ROSES,  ONE  OF  A  ^SORT, 
-^  ds.  per  dozen. 

Rosa  Devoniensis,  12s.  per  doz. :  Yellow  Noisette  Rose,  Os.  per 
doz,  ;  Orange  coloured  Tea  Rose,  Eliza  Sauvage,  9s.  per  doz. ; 
Superb  dark  crimson  China,  and  Yellow  and  White  China,  Ss. 
per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  small  plants  of  the  best  and  newest  sorts,  9s. 
per  doz. :  Chrysanthemums,  in  best  varieties,  95.  per  dozen. 
Can  be  sent  bv  Post  to  auv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HARD- WOODED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  one  of  a  sort, 
12s.  per  dozen.  Pa^Tiient,  by  Post-ofiice  order,  to  ilessrs.  J.  and 
H.  Beowx,  Albion  Nm-sery,  Stuke  Ne«ington,  London. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  EIR.UINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK.  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  begs  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
Ms  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, by  the  Pepeal  of  the  Duty  up>on  Glass,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Forty  per  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
wrought^iron  rims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  bemg  glazed  upon, 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  desti-uctive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  wav. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
ilr.  Claee  begs  to  refer  to^  the  maguiticent  range  in  the  new 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  aud  ai-e  admitted  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


LEPUS      T1MIDL;>,      WITH    LEPL>;      CUNlCL'LL'ti ;    OR, 

GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT, 

'T^HIS  very  large  and  scarce  variety  have  much  hone, 

-*  great  length  and  depth  of  carcass,  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable dewlap,  long  and  beautiful  erect  eai's,  with  large  pro- 
jecting eyes,  precisely  resembling  those  of  the  Hare  ;  its' size  is 
equal,  weighing,  when  at  maturity,  12  to  14  lbs  ;  its  llesh  is 
higlily  flavoured,  substantial,  very  savoury,  and  cooked  as  the 
hare,  few  would  distinguish  the  difference.  A  fewpau-s  may  be 
had,  by  addressing  to,  Mr.  John  Beztt,  Market-place,  Great 
Yarmouth,  on  tbe^foUon-ing  tei-nis: — 2  to  3  mouths,  lbs.  ;  1  to  2 
months,  10s.  per  pair,  including  package.  A  post-office  order 
will  be  required  from  unknown  correspondents. — Yarmouth, 
July  5. 

<;EKDS.- CORNER  UF  HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

fbv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
l^e^  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society-,  and  Agiicuiturists 
in   general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House   and^Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  Hr\XF-MOON-STKEET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultm-al  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  apphcation. 

FLOW EICPOTS  and  GARDEN  SEATS. 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
^  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and 'EARTHEN- 
WARE  at  tbe  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. ^_^ 


SILVER  SAND. — Nurserymea,  Gentlemen's  Gar- 
deners. &.C.,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  above  article 
of  a  very  superior  description,  for  prc^pagating  and  gro^ring  of 
Plants,  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  from  one  ton  upwards  at 
21?.  per  ton,  delivered -^vichin  six  miles  bs.  per  ton  extra  ;  smaller 
quantities  at  Is.  Crf.  per  bushel,  but  not  less  than  ten  bushels 
delivered  at  that  price. — E.  Kemp,  Manor-street.  Old  Keut-road, 
near  tbe  Rising  Sun.  Orders  by  po&t  punctually  attended  to. 
Packages  charged  cost  price. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verj' moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

_  D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  thefr  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dui-abilitj-  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  aud  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatorj-  erected  at  Chis^nick. 

D.  and  E.  Bajlet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  pubUc  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holboi-n,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  pubhc. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  infroduee  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultuiists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  jjrepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  inti-oduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Hoxises  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  ManU" 
factory. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
^^  Londog,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  *tc., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  weU  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  \^■iU  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  liighest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Ntirseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  constructioa 
of  Horticultural  Buililings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  Ai-c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  Ac.  Ac. 


27.— 1845.] 
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HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
ExiiiurriONS  at  the  garden. 

The  TinnD  Meeting  will  take  pliico  on  Satordat,  the  12th 
of  July,  on  which  occiision,  IIis  GiiAce  tue  Duke  of  Devon- 
sniBE,  tha  I'resident  of  the  Society,  has  kindly  directed  the 
Grounds  of  Chisnick  House  to  he  opened  for  the  reeeptiou  of 
tile  visitors  to  the  Society's  Garden. 

Tickets  arc  issued  to  the  orders  of  Fellows  of  the  Society 
ONLY,  at  this  OtBce,  price  Ss.  ;  or  at  the  Garden,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th  July  at  7».  Gd.  each  :   but  then  also  onlv  to 

OttDEKS    SIGNED   III  FeLLOWS   OF   THE    SOCIETV. 

N.B.  No  Tickets  ivill  be  issued  in  Kegeut-street  on  the  day 
of  Exhibition.  . 

All  subjects  intended  for  Exliibition  must  be  in  the  Garden 
before  half-past  8  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  or  at  21,  Recent- 
street,  before  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  After  these 
hours'  nothing  can  be  received.  All  persons  may  exhibit, 
"ivhcther  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not. 


SATUHDAY,_JULY  b,  1845. 

MEETINfiS  FOR  THE  TIVO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Saturday,    .Tilly  12— Horticilhural  GHrdens  ...        1  p.m. 
Saturday,    July  19 — H,>grnt'i-park  Zoolni^lcal  Gardens        0  A.M. 

The  Education  of  Gardeners  is  a  subject  upon 
•which  we  seldom  touch  in  a  formal  way.  We  have 
no  idea  that  the  habits  of  men  can  bo  changed  to 
suit  mere  theoretical  views  of  what  they  should  do 
to  qualify  themselves  for  their  calling  ;  their  means 
and  their  varying  conditions  of  life  render  modifica- 
tions of  general  rules  so  numerous  as  to  diminish 
very  much  the  value  of  all  such  rule?.  It  will  usu- 
ally be  found  more  advantageous  to  point  out  to  a 
man  the  object  at  which  he  should  endeavour  to 
arrive,  than  to  compel  him  to  follow  a  particular 
path,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  find  something 
worth  having  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  our  journal  has  been 
conducted  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  by  the  im- 
provement already  visible  among  gardeners,  that  the 
system  is  telling  silently  but  surely.  We  have 
steadily  kept  before  gardeners  great  objects  of 
attainment,  and  have  left  men  to  arrive  at  them  by 
such  means  as  each  may  find  it  possible  or  most 
convenient  to  employ  ;  a  little  occasional  advice 
here  and  there  on  particular  points  being  all  that  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  so  much  good  sense  among  the  class  of 
men  called  gardeners,  and  they  have  so  much 
general  intelligence,  that  they  can  generally  judge 
lor  themselves  what  it  is  most  necessary  for  them  to 
learn. 

It  will  be  soon  enough  to  lay  down  positive  rules 
for  a  gardener's  education  when  great  gardening 
schools  are  established  in  the  country,  if  such  a 
time  should  everarrive. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  recent  public  occurrence 
will  serve  to  show  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
■what  is  expected  of  them  in  particular  instances.  It 
has  already  bee,n  stated  by  us,  that  the  present 
•Curator  ot  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge  was 
appointed  after  a  public  examination,  in  which  he  had 
to  contend  with  several  others.  In  this  case  the 
trustees  of  the  Garden  set  an  example  which  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  others  should  imitate,  when 
similar  opportunities  occur.  They  determined  not  to 
appoint  a  gardener  upon  the  mere  faith  of  testi- 
monials ;  but  that  thej'  would  also  test  for  them- 
selves the  capabilities  of  the  candidates.  This  task 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Henslow,  who  has  very 
obligingly  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  examination  was  conducted ;  and 
we  now  print  his  statement  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  have  remarked,"  he  says,  "that  if  the  system 
lately  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  our  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cambridge,  when  choosing  their  Curator,  were  only  to  be 
pretty  generally  followed  wherever  superior  skill  and 
intelligence  might  be  required  for  conducting  a  botani- 
cal or  horticultural  establishment,  a  much  higher  scale 
in  scientific  proficiency  would  be  attained  by  gardeners 
generally  than  is  at  present  the  case  ;  and  also  that 
some  jobbing  with  respect  to  testimoniala  would  be  got 
rid  of.  You  have  further  expressed  to  me  a  wish 
for  a  copy  of  the  questions  I  put  to  the  candidates,  and 
I  readily  send  it,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  select  them. 

"Although  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Curator 
of  our  Botanic  Garden  should  be  required  to  have  made 
Iiimself  acquainted  with  the  more  minute  details  of 
scientific  botany,  it  was  clearly  advisable  that  he  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
■classification,  and  the  leading  facts  in  physiology.  I 
considered  also  that  he  should  rather  be  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  species  under  culture,  than  with  specimens 
,  to-  be  found  only  in  an  herbarium.  As  a  competent 
1 '  knowledge  of  systematic  botany  depends  mainly  upon 
the  precision  with  which  we  have  learnt  to  apply  the 
J  terms  used  in  the  description  of  plants,  I  have  always 
'[  found  a  few  questions,  involving  the  definition  of  such 
;  terms,  to  be  especially  useful  in  botanical  examinations. 
Many  a  candidate  will  contrive  to  slur  over  his  descrip- 
tion of  some  plant  put  before  him  in  a  way  which  some- 
i  times  leaves  it  difficult  to  say  what  degi-ee  of  credit  he 
I  deserves  ;  but  his  mode  of  defining  a  few  terms,  in 
addition,  will  greatly  assist  the  examiner  in  forming  an 
I  accurate  judgment  of  his  merits.  As  our  Curator  wUl 
!  haye  to  lay  out  an  eotirely  u.ew  garden,  I  put  into  the 


hands  of  each  of  the  candidates  a  rough  outline  of  a 
scheme  for  one,  requiring  them  to  comment  upon  it, 
and  to  fill  up  the  minor  details  necessary  for  a  botanical 
arrangement.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  send  in  any 
second  plan  which  they  might  consider  more  advisable. 
I  have  already  borne  my  general  testimony  to  the  satis- 
factory character  of  the  results  of  this  examination,  and 
have  stated  that  I  consider  each  of  the  candidates  to 
have  justified  the  testimonials  he  had  received.  It  is 
only  by  examination  that  relative  merit  can  be  suffici- 
ently detected,  and  we  continually  hear  in  Cambridge  of 
different  Colleges  having  their  several  favourites  until 
the  day  of  trial  arrives,  and  the  Senate  House  decides 
who  is  really  the  best  man. 

1.  Write  down  as  many  species  of  the  following 
genera  as  you  may  remember  to  be  under  culture  in 
England,  stating  their  country,  character  of  the  plants, 
whether  trees,  &c.,  description  of  culture,  whether  stove, 
&c.,  natural  order:  —  Berberis,  Nymphcea,  Cleome, 
Altlitea,  Pistacia,  Sempervivum,  Lonicera,  Eupatorium, 
Vaecinium,  Asclepias,  Ajuga,  Vitex,  Croton,  Dorstenia, 
Neottia,  Pancratium,  Ruscus,  Paspalum,  Stipa. 

2.  Name  a  few  of  the  principal  genera  under  culture, 
in  the  following  orders  : — Tiliacese,  Rutacese,  Apocynete, 
Scrophularineee,  Coniferte,  Irideaj,  Cyperacese. 

3.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  following  orders  from 
each  other  : — Papaveraceas  from  Nymphceaccce,  Cap- 
parideje  from  Cruciferte,  CyperaceaB  from  Graminece. 

4.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Mulberry,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry. 

5.  Describe  the  seed-vessels  and  seeds  of  the  French 
Bean,  Acorn,  and  Maize. 

(i.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  sterility  in  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  how  would  you  seek  to  counteract 
them  ? 

7.  What  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  and  what  are  the  chemical  changes 
effected  in  them  during  the  process  ? 

8.  Describe  the  functions  of  the  leaf. 

9.  Fill  up  the  imperfect  sketch  of  a  design  for  the 
new  garden,  inserting  the  following  particulars  : — 1. 
The  houses  to  range  north  and  south  in  an  open  area, 
in  the  centre  of  the  elliptic  herbaceous  ground.  2.  Sheds 
and  compost  pits  to  the  north  between  the  entrance 
there,  and  the  north  approach  to  the  houses.  3.  Cu- 
rator's house.  4.  Separate  beds  for  the  Grasses,  Ferns, 
and  Peat-plants,  away  from  the  herbaceous  ground. 
5.  Arboretum.  6.  Pond  in  the  north-west  angle.  7 
Suggestions  respecting  the  form  .and  arrangements  in 
the  houses.  8.  General  remarks  upon  the  arrange' 
ment  of  a  botanic  garden." 

A  part  of  these  are  questions  such  asfew  gardeners 
could  answer,  and  they  may  therefore,  to  some, 
appear  much  too  difficult,  while  others  may  suppose 
that  they  relate  too  much  to  Botany,  and  too  little 
to  Horticulture.  But  we  have  Professor  Henslow's 
evidence  that  they  were  not  too  difficult  ;  for  he 
assures  ns  that  the  results  of  the  examination  were 
satisfactory  ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that,  among 
the  candidates  were  at  least  three  besides  the  sue 
cessful  one  who  would  deal  with  most  of  the  ques- 
tions without  much  uncertainty.  That  they  are  too 
technical  and  strictly  Botanical,  for  testing  the 
qualifications  of  a  gardener,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  true.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  an  ordinary  occasion.  The  office 
sought  was  the  Curatorship  of  a  Botanic  Garden, 
A  Curator  of  such  an  establishment  ought  to  be 
a  gardener,  and  something  more.  He  ought  to 
possess  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  of  systematical 
Botany  ;  otherwise  he  would  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  duties  efficiently  ;  nor,  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  even  little  conversant 
with  it,  could  he  take  that  interest  in  a  Botanical 
Collection,  which  a  Botanic  Garden  demands. 

And  let  us  now  congratulate  those  young  men 
who  failed  at  the  Cambridge  examination  upon  their 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  first  competition  for  a 
post  of  honour  given  away  to  mere  merit,  and 
not  for  favour  or  affection.  It  was  no  discredit 
to  fail,  where  success  could  not  attend  more  than 
one  J  but  it  was  a  great  credit  to  feel  that  their 
attainments  were  such  as  justified  their  facing  such 
an  examination  ;  and  it  was  no  small  honour  to  de- 
part with  the  bene  meridt  of  the  Botanical  Profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

We  did  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  remarks 
which  we  made  last  week  on  the  disease  of  the 
Peach  leaf  would  carry  conviction  to  everybody's 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  we  anticipated  an  answer 
from  some  one  concerned  in  the  discussion ;  and  we 
have  such  an  answer  from  Mr.  Towers,  as  will  be 
seen  elsewhere. 

We  have  little  to  object  to  in  the  statements 
made  by  this  gentleman  ;  and  now  that  he  puts  his 
views  more  clearlj'  we  have  not  much  to  criticise  in 
his  conclusions.  The  principal  points  are  the  follow- 
ing. He  still  assumes  that  the  blister  in  the  Peaph- 
leaf  -nill  not  appear  in  the  absence  of  cold  acting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  young  leaves.  We  main- 
tain that  it  will  not  appear  even  if  cold  does  act 
upon  them,  unless  the  soil  is  charged  with  cold 
water.    Of  this  we  have  a  conclusive  proof  before  us. 

In  a  gaiden  ob  the  London  cJay  ^e  se>Teral  kipds 


of  Peach'  trained  to  some  pales,  with  a  southern 
e.xposure.  In  this  situation  they  are  subject  to  all 
the  action  of  spring  cold  quite  as  much  as  if  they 
were  on  a  wall,  and  something  more  ;  for  the  pales 
are  thin,  retain  little  sun-warmth  during  the  night, 
and  allow  the  cold  north  and  east  winds  to  blow 
freely  through  their  interstices.  In  such  a  place, 
after  such  a  spring,  blistered  leaves  ought  to  be 
found,  if  anywhere,  provided  cold  was  really  the 
proximate  cause  ;  for  how  could  Peach-trees  be 
placed  in  a  colder  position?  That,  however,  is  not 
the  case  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  blistered  leaf  to  be 
seen,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  very  few- 
blisters  that  occur  are  not  of  recent  origin,  and 
caused  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  And  why  is 
this?  Simply  because  these  trees  are  so  placed 
that  no  wet  can  possibly  lodge  round  their  roots  for 
even  an  hour, — The  pales  in  question  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  ditch  which  runs  behind  them,  and 
whose  water  is  never  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the 
surface  ;  and  they  grow  in  soil  rendered  very 
permeable  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
old  lime  rubbish.  This  is,  we  think,  perfectly 
unanswerable. 

Mr.  Towers  argues  that  if  redundant  moisture 
were  the  cause  of  the  blister,  then  the  leaves  of  the 
Peach-tree  ought  to  be  most  blistered  during  the 
summer  or  second  grow-th,  when  they  are  still  fuller 
of  juices  ;  but  he  forgets  that  in  the  summer  leaves 
are  actedupon  bylong-continued  brightlight,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  drier  atmosphere,  which  causes,  toge- 
ther, amply  prevent  all  accumulation  of  fluids.  That 
Vines  do  not  form  their  blisters  in  the  open  air  is 
accounted  for  upon  the  same  principle.  In  a  warm 
damp  Vinery  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them 
is  charged  with  vapour,  and  the  leaves  are  exposed 
to  little  light ;  hence  the  fluids,  where  escape  is 
hindered,  form  extravasations;  but  in  the  open  air 
no  such  hindrance  takes  place,  because  the  air  is 
not  damp  enough,  and  light  is  powerful. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Peaches  in  pits  or  forcing- 
houses  have  no  blister ;  they  grow  in  soil  amply 
secured  from  all  prolonged  access  of  cold  water  to 
their  roots,  and  the  warmth  of  such  places  keeps 
their  vital  forces  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  And 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  distinctly 
stated  that  cold  may  be  admitted  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  What  we  contend  for  is  that  the  blistered 
leaves  of  a  Peach-tree  -will  not  appear  where  the 
soil  is  so  completely  drained  that  no  lodgment  of 
water  can  be  effected. 


THE  RED   SPIDER. 

There  seems  to  be  much  uneasiness  amongst  horti- 
culturists about  the  red  spider,  and  I  confess  that,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  ravage  uncontrolled,  there  scarcely  exists 
a  more  formidable  foe  to  gardeners.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, that  we  possess  a  cure  for  so  great  an  evil.  Such 
is  sulphur  when  properly  applied ;  and,  although  a 
thrice-told  tale,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  many 
complaints  that  appear  in  your  columns,  that  a  great 
many  of  your  readers  are  deterred  from  using  it  through 
fear  of  the  mischief  that  it  may  occasion.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bid  the  red  spider  defiance  for  some  years 
through  the  use  of  sulphur,  and  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain how.  It  is  well  known  that  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, on  open  walls,  are  particularly  liable  to  both 
this  insect  and  the  green-fly  ;  and,  although  a  digression, 
I  may  mention  that  a  syringing  with  strong  Tobacco- 
water  and  soap-suds,  two  successive  evenings,  as  soon 
as  I  perceive  the  aphides  at  work,  clears  me  for  the 
season  of  that  pest.  The  next  thing  that  occurs  (and 
that  immediately)  with  the  Peach-wall,  is  to  provide 
against  the  spider.  Having  obtained  some  strong  soot- 
water,  in  a  tolerably  clarified  state  (and  I  may  here 
remark  that  it  cannot  be  too  strong),  I  work  it  up  with 
some  good  clean  clay,  until  the  whole  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  paint,  and  can  be  applied  with  a  common 
painter's  brush.  To  this  I  add  flowers  of  sulphur,  after 
the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  to  a  gallon.  My  practice,  how- 
ever, is  mere  rule-of-thumb  work  as  to  quantity,  which 
plainly  shows  that  it  is  not  easy  to  do  mischief  with  it 
when  used  in  this  way.  To  the  above  mixture  I  add 
about  2  oz.  of  .soft  soap  to  the  gallon,  previously  beaten 
up  by  itself  Every  part  of  the  wall  between  the  shoots 
which  can  be  got  at,  is  then  painted  with  the  above 
mixture,  and,  more  especially,  a  thick  and  broad  band 
all  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  the  funics  from  which, 
in  their  ascent,  become  riddled  through  all  parts  of  the 
tree. 

Now,  this  is  only  done  once  in  the  season  ;  and,  as 
for  the  trouble,  since  we  cannot  accomplish  anything 
without  it,  I  will  offer  no  apology  on  that  head ;  but 
the  expense  is  a  mere  nothing,  since  5s.  worth  of  sul- 
phur, and  3s.  worth  of  labour,  w-ill  probably  dress  the 
Peach-walls  of  the  very  largest  garden  establishment. 
Those  who  are  particular  about  the  colour  the  walls 
will  assume,  may  soon  impart  any  desired  shade  to  the 
mixture ;  water  strained;  through  tan  will  soon  reduce 
it  to  the  colour  of  the  wall  itself. 

I  have  used  it  in  this  way  for  some  years,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  never  have  a  red  spider-,  but  I  can 
boldly  assert  that  if  ever  they  attempt  a  footing,  it  has 
inyariably  been  an  unsuccessful  one.     This  year  my 
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trees  are  absolutely  clean  in  every  respect.  Gum,  red 
spider,  or  aphides,  are  not  to  be  found  on  a  wall  240 
feet  in  length,  ily  trees  are  planted  on  brick  platforms, 
in  sound,  loamy,  and  turfy  soil,  9  inches  in  depth,  and 
top-dressed  4  inches  in  thickness  with  half-rotten  ma- 
nure, in  the  first  week  of  June  ;  they  have  a  splendid 
crop  on  them,  and  not  a  single  naked  shoot  is  to  be 
found.  For  using  sulphur  in  hothouses,  I  have 
nothing  new  to  offer.  I  may  obsen-e,  however,  that  by 
.persisting  in  its  use,  together  with  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  a  free  use  of  the  syi'inge,  I  have  seldom  seen  the 
spider  establish  a  footing  in  the  houses  under  my  care. 
For  a  house  30  feet  in  length,  16  feet  in  width,  and 
10  feet  in  height,  I  use  about  from  6  to  8  ounces. 
This  is  mixed  in  the  same  way  as  the  wall  sulphur, 
only  much  less  clay  is  requisite,  as  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur alone  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  thicken  the  mass. 
I  ought  to  state  that  I  have  never  ventured  to  apply 
it  on  the  upper  or  advanced  pipe  in  houses  ;  this  is 
far  too  hot  to  be  relied  on,  but  I  cover  the  under  or 
return-pipe  without  hesitation,  about  three  times  in  the 
year.  My  reason  for  using  the  soft-soap  in  the  mix- 
ture is  to  foi-m  a  body  which  will  cause  the  sulphur  to 
give  out  its  fumes  in  a  slowly  progressive  way  ;  it  being 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  sulphur,  more  than  any 
particular;  degree  of  intensity,  that  is  so  inimical  to  tlie 
hatching  or  progress  of  the  red  spider.  Thunbergias, 
or  other  plants  in  pots,  or  tubs,  in  conservatories,  or 
other  ornamental  houses,  when  it  is  not  expedient  to 
use  sulphur  generally,  should  have  the  back  of  the  leaf 
powdered  over  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  viz.,  April  and 
September.  The  same  wash  recommended  for  the 
Peach-walls  is  of  eminent  use  in  the  Melon-frames,  or 
pits,  the  shady  wall  of  which  should  have  a  wash  of  that 
mixture  when  the  pit  is  planted,  and  agaiu,  if  time  per- 
mit, in  about  a  month. — R.  Errington^  Oulton. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
CtTicuLio  ABiETis  (the  Spruce  Fir  Weevil). — 
Although  this  beetle  was  thus  named  by  Liunreus,  its 
ravages  are  not  confined  to  that  tree,  for  it  equally 
attacks  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  and  it  has  been  also 
observed  on  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Alders, 
which  it  will  feed  upon.  The  Spruce  Fir  Weevils,  how- 
ever, generally  fix  on  those  Pines  which  have  been  re- 
cently planted,  or  such  as  are  sickly,  in  which  the  sap 
circulates  sluggishly,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  young  Larch 
plantations  have  beeu  suff'ering  severely  of  late  years 
iVom  their  attacks.  For  three  or  four  successive 
seasons  they  were  very  injurious  to  some  transplanted 
Li'.rches  in  South  Wales,  and  last  June  they  entirely 
consumed  the  bark,  but  did  not  injure  any  other  species 
of  forest  tree.  In  May  of  the  same  year  they  were 
crmmitting  fearful  iiavoe  in  a  young  plantation  of  Firs 
at  Airdrie,  comprising  about  four  acres,  which  they 
nearly  destroyed  by  eating  the  bark  and  scooping  out 
the  buds  of  the  leading  shoots  ;  this  plantation  was  on 
the  site  of  an  old  one,  and  the  roots  of  t))e  trees  could 
not  be  taken  out  on  account  of  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
soil.  At  the  present  time  these  Weevils  are  in  great 
force  in  Scotland,  near  Chester,  and  in  the  forest  of 
Deiamere;  in  Ross-shire  10  acres  were  planted  with 
two-years  transplanted  Larch,  Spruce,  and  common  Fir, 
upon  ground  which  had  been  newly  cleared  fron^  Fir 
timber,  that  had  been  growing  there  for  upwards  of  70 
years.  The  Larch  plants  have  been  all  destroyed  by 
this  Weevil,  which  commenced  its  operations  at  the  root 
and  stripped  every  plant  of  the  bark  up  to  the  summit ; 
tut  some  Larcii  trees  in  the  same  field,  about  nine  years 
old  and  12  feet  high,  remain  untouched,  as  well  as  about 
100  acres  of  Larch  in  the  nei^rhbourhood,  which  were 
planted  about  14  years  back,  and  immediately  after  an 
old  Fir  w'ood  was  cut  down. 

The  Weevils  from  Chester  were  put  into  a  bottle  well 
corked,  but  they  soon  ate  a  hole  through  the  centre  of 
the  cork,  and  several  of  them  escaped  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, recaptured,  and  placed  in  a  box  with  a  fresh  twig 
of  the  Larch,  which  they  decorticated  and  disbudded  in 
one  night,  loosening  all  the  leaves  and  emptying  every 
bud  (figs.  2  and  3).  As  the  favourite  haunts  of  these 
Weevils  are  the  spots  v.'here  the  trees  which  they  in- 
habited had  been  felled,  the  stocks  and  branches 
remaining,  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
make  a  fresh  plantation  of  Coniferous  trees  upon  the 
ground  which  had  beeu  for  many  years  occupied  by  any 
of  the  species,  especially  if  there  be  any  evidence  of  the 
Pine-Weevils  inhabiting  the  district.  It  has  not  been 
posliively  proved,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  deep  in  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  in  July  and  August,  and  that  the  beetles 
hybemate  in  the  loose  soil  where  the  Pines  were  felled, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  spring  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  sandy  excavations.  The  galleries  formed  by  the 
young  larva;  can  be  traced  upwards  from  the  roots,  and 
Bouche  says  tliey  perforate  the  young  shoots,  and  cer- 
fiiniy  live  in  the  wood.  They  are  fleshy  white  maggots, 
like  those  of  most  CurculionidEe,  with  a  brown  head  ; 
we  have  no  description  of  the  pupa,  or  any  account 
where  it  undergoes  its  transformations,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability in  the  felled  trees,  the  beetles  being  found  in 
spring  on  the  lowest  branches  of  the  young  stems,  which 
are  covered  with  Moss  and  Grass.  These  Weevils  ap- 
pear in  great  numbers  in  June  and  July  some  years, 
and  in  others  in  Jlay  and  ag,ain  in  August,  which  has 
led  to  an  opinion  that  there  are  two  broods  in  a  year, 
hut  that  I  think  is  not  very  probable. 

This  Weevil  was  named  Curculio  Abietis  by  Linnreus 
and  it  is  also  said  to  be  identical  with  his  C.  Pini ;  it 
now  constitutes  the  genus  Hylobius.  It  is  black,  more 
or  less  covered  with  short  ochreous  hairs,  and  rugosely 


punctured  (fig.  1)  ;  the  rostrum  (fig.  4  a),  is  stout  hut 
not  long,  thick  at  the  ape.x,  which  is  furnished  with 
jaws,  &c.,  and  an  oblique  lateral  channel  to  receive  the 
antennaj  (6),  which  are  placed  on  each  side  near  the 
extremity  ;  they  are  angulated  and  11-joiuted,  the 
basal  joint  is  long  and  clavate,  the  7  following  decrease 
in  length,  the  2d  is  slightly  elongated,  and  the  8th  is  cup- 
shaped,  forming  the  base  of  an  ovate-conic  club,  which 
is  tri-articulate  ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  oval  ;  the 
thorax  is  semiovate,  with  a  smooth  line  down  the  centre, 
more  or  less  clothed  with  ochreous  hairs,  which  form 
spots  also  on  either  side  ;  the  scutel  is  minute  ;  the 
elytra  are  convex,  broader  than  the  thorax,  somewhat 
boat-shaped  ;  they  are  roughly  punctured,  causing 
little  tubercles,  and  there  are  9  punctured  stride  on 
each  ;  the  ochreous  hairs  form  spots  and  bruktu  bars  ; 
there  is  a  short  transverse  one  behind  the  scutel,  two 
oblique  ones  nearly  meeting  at  the  suture  behind  the 
centre,  a  transverse  one  beyond  it,  and  a.  patch  at  the 
apex  ;  the  wings  are  very  long  and  smoky  ;  the  legs 
are  strong;  the  thighs  thickened,  with  a  notch  beneath 
near  the  extremity,  and  forming  a  tooth  (4  c)  ;  the 
tibise  are  slrort  but  strong,  truncated  obliquely  with  a 
brush  of  hairs  and  a  sharp  curved  spine  at  the  inner 
angle  (d),  and  in  the  four  postei-ior  the  apical  margin 
is  pectinated  ;  the  tarsi  are  velvety  beneath,  and  4- 
jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  are  obtrigonate,  the  1st 
being  the  longest,  the  3d  is  bilobed,  the  4lh  clavate, 
with  two  minute  sharp  claws. 


From  their  timid  nature  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the 
V/eevils,  for  when  approached  they  slip  out  of  sight, 
and  if  the  branches  be'  touched  they  generally  fall  to 
the  ground,  but  this  species  can  cling  so  fast  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dish)dge  any  that  retain  their  hold. 
Whether  tliey  could  be  shaken  from  the  branches  into 
sieves  by  night  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing, and  it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  better 
mode  of  catching  them  than  hand-picking,  which  prac- 
tice would  soon  render  easy  and  efficient. — liuricoia. 


■  Home  Corresoondence. 

BlisteT  of  the  Peach  Leaf. — Mr.  Towers  frankly 
admits  the  ph'j'siological  correctness  of  the  organic 
structure  of  leaves  detailed  at  the  bottom  of  col,  c,  p.  431 ; 
he  even  takes  it  as  a  leading  princi|ile  in  his  own  view 
of  the  disease.  He  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  but  feel 
some  doubt  upon  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  day,  which 
lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
leaves.  As  transpiratory  organs  their  office,  however, 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  to  that  the  present  inrjuii'y  is 
alone  restricted.  He,  perhaps,  did  not  express  himself 
with  sufficient  minute  accuracy,  otherwise  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  conclude  that  "  his  inference  was  at 
variance  with  his  own  premises,"  for  he  never  did  con- 
template, and  therefore  could  not  admit  that  the  spring 
le.aves  of  his  Nectarines  were  surcharged  with  fluid, 
and  therefore  became  blistered  by  cold.  To  divest  the 
question  of  ambiguity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  a  probable  remedy,  he  now  suggests  tijat  the  disease 
represents,  or  corresponds  wilh,  that  of  congestion  in 
animal  bodies,  caused  by  some  agent  which  arrests  the 
regular  course  of  the  fluids,  and  gorges  the  affected 
organs.  When  a  plant  is  in  a  healthy  state  its  leaves 
are  duly  supplied  with  watery  sap  ;  but  if,  in  that  con- 
dition, any  part  or  portion  of  the  foliage  be  suddenly 
checked  so  as  to  paralyse  the  slomates,  then  that  very 
supply  of  fluid,  which  would  have  been  ample,  but 
nothing  more,  becomes  redundaijt ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
diseased,  chemically  changed,  and  of  a  saccharine  quality, 
as  is  proved  by  the  immediate  occupancy  of  each  con- 
cavity by  the  aphis.  One  fact,  not  before  alluded  to, 
should  now  be  adduced  :  trees  liable  to  the  affection  sel- 
dom escape,  while  others,  upon  the  same  wall,  remain  free 
from  attack;  this  might  infer  a  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion ;  the  Peaches  at  Maidenhead  Thicket  have  heretofore 
suffered  far  less  than  the  Nectarines,  though  they 
have  been  exceedingly  more  liable  to  mildew.  If 
leaves  be  replete  with  juices  in  the  spring,  they 
appear  to  be  vastly  more  so  during  the  summer,  or 
second  growth,  assisted  by  the  thunder  showers,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  high  temperature  of  July  Yet  in  that 
month,  the  damage  is  repaired,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and 
disease  ceases  to  exist.  It  is  stated  .at  p.  431,  that  the 
pustular  affection  of  the  Vine-leaf,  .and  the  blotchings  of 
the  Peach,  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  the  diseases  being 
identical,  diff'ering  only  in  degree  and  severity.  Let, 
however,  the  following  question  be;  put  to,  and  candidly 
answered  by,  any  practical  discriminator.  Did  any  one 
ever  observe  a  Vine  on  the  open  wall  subject  to  that 
green  lichenous  affection  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
which  terminates  merely  in  black  perforations  to,  and 
through  the  upper  surface  ?  Is  it  not  restricted  to 
glazed  houses,  and  there  chiefly  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  \ 


Again, — Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  attack  of  the 
Peach-leaf  in  pits,  or  forcing-houses.  Mr.  Towers'a 
observation,  in  the  best  gardens  around  Maidenhead  for 
12  years,  and  his  own  experience  at  home,  with  the 
Hamburgh,  White  and  Black  Frontignan,  Purple  Con- 
stantia,  and  West's  St.  Peter  Vine,  and  with  five 
varieties  of  Peach  and  Nectarine,  justify  these  inquiries; 
and  as  to  the  Peach  under  glass,  he  has  never  seen  a  bloated 
leaf.  He,  therefore,  retains  his  opinion  as  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  Peach  disease,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  night  frost,  acting  upon  a  secreting  surface,  but, 
assuming  the  symptoms  of  a  partial  epidemic  ;  and, 
judging  by  experience,  he  offers  it  as  his  firm  con*, 
viction,  that  glazed  sashes  (if  our  worthy  combinations 
of  glass-makers  grant  the  boon),  carefully  applied  in 
front  of  Peach  walls  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  would  prove  remedial  to  an  extent  that  would 
almost  banish  a  disease,  which,  under  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  only  strip  off  the  leaves,  but  utterly 
gums  and  destroys  the  young  fertile  shoots  of  the  spring, 
and  with  them  the  crop  of  fruit. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees. — I  was  once  in  hopes  that  the 
subject  of  forest- tree  pruning,  with  the  view  of  accele- 
rating the  growth  of  useful  timber  (which  is  in  all  cases 
the  ultimate  object),  had  been  nearly  set  at  rest  ;  of 
late,  however,  your  columns  have  shown  that  my  hopes 
in  that  respect  were  vain  ;  and  my  surprise  has  often 
been  excited  at  seeing  how  men  of  sense  and  reflection 
can  advocate  "systems"— if  such  they  can  be  called — so 
utterly  at  variance  with  those  laws  of  nature  that 
govern  the  increase  of  timber  in  a  growing  tree  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reason,  experience,  and  observation,  that 
have  been  from  time  to  time  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  A  Wicklow  correspondent,  in  a  late  Number, 
advocates  the  Nerquis  system  of  pruning,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  its  favour  by  the  perusal  of  what  has  appeared 
in  the  Chronicle.  Could  this  correspondent  have 
perused  your  Leading  Article  on  the  subject  ?  If  I 
recollect  rightly.  Dr.  Thackeray  proves,  according  to  his 
owu  avowal,  on  the  principle  that  what  is  taken  from  the 
head  is  added  to  the  stem — assuming  the  roots  to  take 
up  the  same  quantum  of  matter  whether  the  head  is 
large  or  small.  I  admit  at  once  that  Dr.  T.  is  more 
judicious  in  the  application  of  this  principle  than  others 
have  been ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  assuredly  con- 
trary to  nature.  In  your  No.  25  are  two  articles  on  this 
subject — one  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  advocates  the 
Natural  American  Fore.^t  system,  described  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  practised  in  Scotland  and  England  respect- 
ively by  the  Dukes  of  Atliol  and  Portland.  Need  any 
one  was  teworJs  about  such  a  system?  There, is,  not 
many  miles  from  where  I  now  write,  p.alpable  examples 
of  its  absurdity.  I  could  in  a  few  hours  take  the  writer 
into  large  plantations  that  have  been  left  to  themselves, 
unthinned,  and  unpruued,  where  the  trees  instead  af 
approaching  to  useful  timber,  or  even  to  pleasing  effect 
in  a  landscape,  are  nothing  but  nia.'^Ees  of  naked  rods 
with  a  tuft  at  the  top,  striving  with  each  other  for  a 
little  light  and  air.  The  feeling  they  excite  is  one  of 
pain  and  regret.  Can  it  be  profitable?  Impossible? 
In  the  same  Number  follows  a  colloquy  between  A  and 
B,  two  very  sapient  characters  no  doubt,  from  which 
Mr.  Howden  draws  this  conclusion,  "  Tiiat  abundance 
of  healthy  branches  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of 
a  healthy  growing  tree."  This  conclusion,  which  Mr. 
Howden  maintains,  miniiiters  but  little  to  the  clearing 
up  of  the  matter  either  way,  whetiier  pruning  be  good 
or  evil.  It  is  an  obvious  truism  that  a  healthy-growing 
tree  will  have  healthy  branches,  just  as  a  healthy  man 
will  have  sound  and  healthy  limbs.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution  in  either  case; 
but  deprive  a  tree  periodically  of  part  of  the^e  healthy 
branches,  will  that  contribute  to  the  increase  of  its 
stem  ?  or  the  contrary  ?  Mr.  H.'s  distinction  between 
cause  and  effect  is  in  this  case  of  very  little  importance, 
I  maintain,  and  would  fain  bring  your. readers  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  mutual  reciprocal  influence  of  root 
and  branches  upon  one  another  constitute  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  increase  in  stem,  and  in  proportion  as  these  are 
interrupted,  in  like  proportion  is  the  increase  of  timbe? 
retarded  ;  consequently,  ))ruuing  beyond  a  little  kuife- 
work  in  youth  is  a  decided  evil. —  Quercus. 

Pruning  Forest-trees. — I  am  glad  to  see  this  subject 
agitated  in  your  columns.  It  is  really  p.ainful  to  walk 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  and  observe  the  abominable 
disfigurement  to  w inch  many  of  the  trees,  especially  tlie 
Elms,  are  submitted.  On  inquiring  the  other  day  as  to 
why  this  was  done,  "when  it  was  now  known  to  be  inju- 
rious to  trees,  I  was  told  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  leases  of  the  land  on  which  these  trees  grow  give 
power  to  the  tenant  to  use  the  branches  of  pruned  trees 
for  firewood  and  other  purposes.  Surely  the  profit  of 
the  timber  would  be  greater  on  the  timber,  if  the 
branches  were  left  than  it  can  he  from  this  miserable 
mangling  of  the  trees.  Dr.  Thackeray  has  advanced, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  pruning,  that  when  a  man 
loses  his  leg  he  becomes  fatter,  and  concludes  that  a  tree 
losing  a  branch  may  grow  faster  :  but  this  is  a  mistaken 
analogy.  The  branch  of  a  tree  bears  leaves,  which  are 
the  stomach  and  lungs,  not  the  legs  of  a  tree  ;  and  the 
analogy  would  be  in  depriving  a  man  of  a  part  of  his 
stomach  or  one  of  his  lungs.  We  all  know  that  the 
latter  takes  place  in  consumption,  and  that  in  that  dis- 
ease men  get  thin.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  onlj 
argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  pruning  ib| 
that  under  certain  circumstances  more  light  may  be  adt 
mitted  to  act  on  the  leaves.  This  only  applies  where  treei 
are  very  close  together,  and  then  the  previous  questioi 
of  cutting  down  some  of  the  trees  should  always  be  con 
sidered.     Mr.  Hamerton  suggests  the  formation  of  at 
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arboricultural  society,  but  surely  the  subject  of  tlie 
growth  of  trees  is  one  within  the  legitimate  province  of 
cither  the  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  Society.  Some- 
thing certainly  should  be  done  to  diffuse  coi-rect  infor- 
mation on  tliis  point. — Z,.  E. 

The  Cuckoo.— For  the  information  of  «D.,"  p.  418, 
I  beg  to  say  that  tlie  reason  the  young  wagtails  were 
found  dead  under  the  tree  is  this,  that  tlie  young  cuckoo 
is  naturally  of  a  very  restless  disposition,  and  finding 
but  little  room  in  the  nest  with  the  wagtails,  he  wriggles 
them  out ;  this  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of.  The  old 
cuckoo  is  a  very  useful  bird,  and  destroys  more  blight 
(whilst  we  sleep)  at  daybreak  than  persons  probably 
are  aware  of.  I  have  seen  them  eat  blight  on  a  Cherry- 
tree,  at  four  in  the  morning,  as  fast  as  a  hen  would  eat  corn, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  I  have  often  seen  them 
on  trees  covered  with  American  bliglit,  in  preference  to 
other  trees,  in  my  orchard.  My  friend,  on  JVIendip,  who 
lives  near  a  plantation,  declares  that  the  cuckoo  cries  all 
night  long,  when  the  nights  ai'e  wai'm  and  light. — B.  F. 

A  Word  to  the  Judges  of  Roses. — You  may  believe 
me  when  I  say  I  give  you  full  credit  for  a  desire  to  do 
strict  justice  to  both  exhibitors  and  the  funds  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  At  the  last  meeting  at  Chiswick 
I  think  you  ought  to  have  awarded  my  collection  of 
Roses  the  gold  medal,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The 
difSculty  of  making  a  fine  disj)lay  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  season.  This  was  evident  from  the  exhibition  of 
cut  blooms,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  so  hard  a  task  as 
on  the  21  at  of  June.  Again,  it  is  thought  fair  that 
amateurs  should  be  required  to  produce  but  half  the 
quantity  nurserymen  do.  Now,  double  my  12  plants,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  would  have 
equalled  any  exhibition  made  by  my  friends  the  competing 
nurserymen,  to  one  of  whom  (Lane)  the  G.  B.  was 
awarded.  And,  again,  why  had  my  gardener  no  com- 
petitor ?  Because  no  other  amateur  had  1 2  plants  to 
bring.  I  am  sure  if  you  knew  me,  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  only  a  right  motive  in  thus  directing  your 
attention  to  your  award.  It  is  exceedingly  discoura^ino- 
to  e.xhibitors,  after  struggling  against  the  difficnlties  of 
the  season  (over  which  they  have  no  control ),  and  which 
have  proved  insurmountable  to  their  brother  compe- 
titors, to  receive  a  medal  which  conveys  censure  rather 
than  approval.  I  throw  these  remarks'  before  you  for 
your  consideration.  If  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  you  will 
allow  them  to  have  weight ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  have  laid 
my  opinions  before  you,  in  a  spirit  you  cannot  object  to. 
As  conscientious  judges,  you  have  a  difBcult  task  ;  bo 
have  we  as  exhibitors,  and  you  will  understand  me  when 
I  say,  upon  all  occasions,  when  the  season  has  been  ad- 
verse to  our  productions,  we  like  to  have  competitors. 
Had  we  been  favoured  with  two  more  exhibitors  on  the 
occasion  I  allude  to,  I  think  J.  Dobson's  name  would 
have  figured  in  the  Gold  Banksian  list. — E.  Beck. 
[We  certainly  should  not  have  made  the  award  of  which 
Mr.  B.  complains.] 

Fruit  at  Chiswick. — A  letter  signed  "  Young  Hope- 
ful," requesting  that  one  of  the  judges  of  fruit,  at  the 
last  Chiswick  exhibition,  will  inform  him  "  by  what  rules 
Grapes  are  judged"  there;  and  stating  that  the  judges 
on  that  occasion  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Society's  rule,  "  that  all  fruit  must  be  perfectly  ripe,  and 
well  coloured,"  having  been  placed  in  my  hands,  I 
beg  to  assure  him  that  the  judges  were  particularly 
observant  of  that  rule,  several  specimens  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Sweetwater  Grapes,  which  were  very 
large,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  having  been  disqualified 
solely  on  account  of  want  of  colour ;  while  others  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Prince,  although  jet 
black,  and  very  beautiful  in  appearance,  were  unsuc- 
cessful because  they  were  not  ripe.  I  recollect  that 
there  was  a  box  containing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  former  were  extremely 
fine  in  every  respect,  but  the  berries  of  the  latter, 
although  lai-ge  and  quite  ripe,  were  of  a  very  bad 
colour,  and  the  judges  distinctly  declared  that  the  prize 
in  that  case  was  awarded  for  the  Muscats  only.  I  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  thinking  it  probable  that  the 
remarks  of  "Young  Hopeful"  may  have  been  caused 
by  his  supposing  that  the  badly  coloured  Grapes  were 
deemed  worthy  of  a  medal.  In  answering  his  query, 
"by  what  rules  are  Grapes  judged,"  I  consider  it 
qtiite  unnecessary  to  specify  the  particular  points  which 
characterise  first-rate  Grapes,  they  being  so  well 
known  to  every  good  gardener ;  I,  therefore,  beg 
shortly  to  say,  that  to  gain  a  first  prize  they  must  ex- 
hibit a  combination  of  good  qualties,  and  be  entirely 
free  from  bad  ones.  With  reference  to  his  anticipation 
of  gaining  a  prize  next  year,  I  heartily  wish  him  suc- 
cess ;  and  judging  from  the  perfect  fairness  and  inde- 
pendent feeling  which  I  have  invariably  found  to 
govern  the  Horticultural  Society  in  every  branch  of 
its  proceedings,  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  his  Grapes 
should  merit  a  prize  he  will  obtain  one.  I  beg  to  add 
that  the  judges  of  fruit  were  unanimous  in  their  award, 
in  every  case,  at  the  before-mentioned  exhibition. — One 
qf  the  Judges  of  Fruit,  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
on  the  21sl  insl. 

Wireworm. — I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
wireworm  tbis  year,  and  having  made  two  or  three  slight 
experiments,  I  am  induced  to  mention  the  result,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  lead  to  further  experiments.  Having 
read  somewhere  (I  think  in  Mr.  Johnson's  "  Gardeners' 
Almanack  ")  that  guano  was  destructive  to  the  wire- 
worm,  and  having  ascertained  that  this  was  true,  if  the 
worm  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  manure 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  put  30  wireworms  into  a  quart 
bottle  half  iilled  with  garden-mould,  with  which  was 
mixed  as  much  guano  as  would  be  applied  as  a  manure 


fur  ordmary  kitchen  vegetables,  and  on  removing  some 
of  the  worms  the  following  morning,  they  all  seemed 
(although  still  alive)  to  have  no  power  of  locomotion, 
and  in  a  week  afterwards  on  removing  the  earth  from 
the  bottle  every  worm  was  perfectly  dead.  It  is  true, 
the  bottle  was  corked  up  and  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  in 
a  greenhouse  ;  but  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  insect  in  the  open  ground  would  from  in- 
stinct avoid  the  vicinity  of  a  substance  evidently  inju- 
rious to  its  existence.  Now  I  was  at  this  time  about  to 
plant  out  some  Lettuces  on  a  south  border,  where  every 
plant  of  a  previous  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
wireworm.  Of  this  second  crop  I  planted  out  8  rows, 
1 0  plants  in  a  row  ;  round  each  plant  of  the  first  4  rows 
I  strewed  thinly,  but  continuously,  a  ring  of  guano,  the 
diameter  of  the  ring  being  about  9  niches,  and  dibbled 
it  in  about  3  inches,  afterwards  watering  well.  The 
Lettuces  so  plantad  out  are  now  ready  for  tymg  up,  and 
of  the  40  plants  protected  by  the  guano  only  one  plant 
has  been  destroyed  ;  and  of  the  remaining  40  unpro- 
tected there  are  only  1 1  plants  left.  The  manure  has 
certainly  not  injured  the  plants,  but  I  do  not  notice  any 
perceptible  superiority  in  those  treated  with  the  guano. 
I  may  mention  that  the  single  plant  lost  from  the  ma- 
nured rows  was  taken  up  when  flagging,  and  in  it  was 
found  a  very  small  and  diminutive  worm,  from  whicli 
I  infer  that  the  insect  was  one  which  happened  to  be 
hatched  within  the  circle,  for  the  experiment  seems  to 
prove  that  tlioy  will  not  pass  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
guano,  even  to  obtain  their  favourite  food.  I  will  men- 
tion one  other  circumstance  that  may  be  interesting  to 
amateurs.  I  prefer  to  grow  Carnations  in  the  open 
ground,  and  I  this  spring  purchased  12  pair  of  choice 
varieties,  and  for  want  of  opportunity  of  preparing  a 
compost,  I  planted  them  in  the  s  ame  kind  of  soil  in 
which  the  Lettuces  were  grown.  The  Carnations  were 
protected  m  the  same  manner  as  the  Lettuce,  and  1  have 
not  lost  one  plant  by  the  wireworm.  It  is  true,  two 
plants  have  gone  off,  and  they  were  taken  up  and  care- 
fully examined,  but  no  trace  of  wireworm  could  be  found; 
the  stem  appeared  to  have  become  cankered  and  rotten. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
very  same  bed  where  the  Carnations  grew,  there  were 
Ranunculuses,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Stocks 
eaten  off  by  wholesale. — J.  Steed,  Hadleigh. 

Duration  oj  Varieties. — There  seems  little  reason  to 
douTat  that  varieties  of  most  plants  have  a  limited  period 
of  duration,  which  does  not  affect  the  species  itself. 
Many  of  the  fine  old  varieties  of  Pippins  are  becoming 
extinct  ;  such  as  the  well-known  Golden  Pippin,  the  old 
Kentish  Pippin  (the  very  finest-flavoured  Apple  I  have 
known),  and  some  others.  This  peculiarity  also  affects 
the  varieties  of  the  Potato,  for  several  kinds  that  were 
in  high  repute  30  years  ago  are  now  only  known  as 
having  once  been  extensively  cultivated,  but  are  at  pre- 
sent lost.  In  a  work,  "  The  Florists'  Directory,"  by 
James  Maddock,  1792,  are  the  following  observations: — 
"  The  constitution  of  Anemones  undergoes  consider- 
able changes  with  age,  which  is,  perhaps,  in  a  greater 
or  smaller  degree,  the  ease  with  all  other  vegetables. 
The  Anemone  will  not  last  more  than  12  or  15  years 
without  degenerating,  unless  it  be  frequently  removed 
to  a  different  soil  and  situation  ;  nor  will  any  removals 
protract  or  prolong  its  existence  more  than  30  or 
40  years.  It  generally  blows  in  its  greatest  degree 
of  perfection  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  or  12th  year, 
after  which  it  becomes  gradually  smaller  and  weaker, 
and  if  the  flower  was  originally  very  full  and  double, 
with  age  it  loses  that  property  ;  the  petals  diminish  in 
number,  become  small  and  irregular,  and  finally  the 
sort  perishes.  It  has  more  than  once  occurred  that  the 
same  sort,  although  in  possession  of  many  persons,  re- 
siding at  remote  distances  from  each  other,  has  been 
entirely  lost  in  one  season,  without  the  possibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  fact  in  any  other  manner  than  the  above. " 
In  a  foot-note  the  author  observes — "  The  Ranunculus 
will  last  about  20  or  25  years  in  perfection,  after  which 
it  degenerates  and  perishes."  It  appears  that  this 
period  of  duration  is  confined  only  to  seminal  varieties  of 
vegetables,  for  the  original  wild  parent  still  continues  to 
flourish,  as  it  has  done  since  its  creation. — Lusor. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Jnly  1. — R,  W.  Baechard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
F.  Gaines,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  and  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  were 
elected  Fellows.  A  paper  communicated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society,  was  read  relative  to  the 
propagation  of  dwarf  Pear-trees.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  a  modification  of  the  common  method  of 
raising  Quinces  from  layers  :  it  was  this.  In  October, 
1842,  a  number  of  Quince  bushes  were  dug  up,  and  put 
in  trenches  in  a  horizontal  position,  placing  all  the 
branches  a  few  inches  under  ground,  and  leaving  the 
young  shoots  only  above  the  surface.  These  grew  very 
freely  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843,  and  were 
budded  in  July  and  August.  Two  or  more  buds  were 
placed  on  each,  according  to  the  length,  a  few  inches 
apart.  In  the  spring  of  1844  when  the  Pear-buds 
began  to  shoot,  the  young' branches  in  which  they  were 
inserted  were  pegged  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Pears  attained  the  height  of  3  or  4  inches 
these  branches  were  covered  with  earth  ;  and  in  the 
end  of  October  were  rooted  along  their  whole  length, 
affording  a  sufBcient  supply  for  the  separate  growth  of 
each  ;  and  at  this  time  a  number  were  planted  out 
which  were  stated  to  be  now  fine  growing  trees.  In 
1343  and  1844,  the  branches  of  the  buried  bushes  sent 
up  innumerable  healthy  shoots,  which  were  budded  in 
May,  continuing  the  operation  every  favourable   day, 


when  the  sap  fiowed  freely  in  June,  July,  August,  and 
September.  In  April,  1844,  all  were  again  pegged  to 
the  ground,  and  in  like  manner  covered  with  earth,  the 
young  Pear  being  left  out.  In  this  way  an  abundant 
su])ply  of  fine  young  trees  has  been  raised,  many  of 
which  it  is  believed  will  bear  in  the  second  or  third 
year  from  planting  out ;  and  by  this  mode  stocks  to  any 
amount  maybe  produced.  It  was  mentioned  that  many 
kinds  of  Apple  on  Paradise  Stocks  were  also  being  tried 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  results.  Of  plants 
produced  on  this  occasion,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter,  sent  a  new  species  of  Calandrinia,  named  um- 
bellata,  which  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  thing.  It 
was  stated  to  be  hardy,  having  stood  last  winter,  such 
as  it  is  in  Devonshire,  in  the  open  ground  without  the 
least  protection,  and  in  a  situation  by  no  means  shel- 
tered. In  consequence  of  want  of  sun-light  in  the 
exhibition  room,  the  flowers  did  not  open  ;  one  was, 
however,  forced  open,  and  its  size  and  extremely  fine 
colour  served  to  show  what  an  attractive  appearance  a 
mass  of  the  plant  would  produce.  Being  from  the 
mountains  of  Chili,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  stand  our 
winters  even  in  a  less  favourable  climate  than  that  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  order  the  better  to  insure  this, 
small  stones,  or  other ^dry  material,  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  spreading  prostrate  branches, 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  damp 
soil,  which  is  apt  to  injure  such  things.  It  will  make  an 
excellent  plant  for  rockwork,  where  its  numerous  large 
umbels  of  beautiful  violet  will  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  it. — From  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways  was  a  contrivance,  similar  to 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
has  been  much  used  in  Ger- 
many for  keeping  plants  of 
tiny  dimensions,  such  as  dwarf 
Cacti  and  other  succulent 
things,  in  sitting-rooms.  This 
is  of  easy  construction,  being 
merely  an  upright  stand,  from 
which  branch  numerous  brass 
wires  having  loops  at  the  ends, 
into  which  the  small  pots, 
containing  the  plants,  are  in- 
serted.— Another  object  con- 
nected with  gardening  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  hose  for  force- 
pumps,  garden  engines,  &c., 
from  Mr.  Vaucher,  of  King's- 
court,  Lombard-street.  This 
is  called  Vaucher's  Patent  Woven  Hose,  and  is  formed 
of  strong  linen  without  seam,  inlaid  with  India-rubber, 
which  makes  it  water-tight.  From  experience  it  has  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  leather. — Mr.  Fish,  gr.  to  Col. 
Sowerby,  received  a  Banksian  Medal  for  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  They  were  said  to  be 
the  last  gathering  from  an  early  (forced  house. — From 
the  garden  of  the  Society  were  several  interesting  plants  ; 
among  those  of  modern  introduction  was  Fediil  gracili- 
flora,  a  plant  nearly  related  to  Valerian.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  forming  a  thick  mass  of  pink  flowers, 
which  almost  completely  bury  the  bright  green  leaves. 
It  was  introduced  through  France,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  things  of  any  consequence  from  Algiers.  From  the 
same  collection  were  Hydrangea  japonica,  mentioned  in 
last  week's  Paper;  Musssenda  frondosa,  sent  from  Hong 
Kong  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  caly.x  spreading  out  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
greenish-veined  white  bract ;  the  plant  is  not  new  to 
g.irdens,  having  been  introduced  some  years  ago  and 
lost.  Now,  however,  that  the  art  of  cultivation  is 
90  well  understood,  this  may  be  made  to  form  an  inte- 
resting addition  to  our  collections.  Along  with  these 
were  also  Begonia  Dregei,  a  Cape  plant,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  white  flowers  ;  the  useful  Lyperia  pin- 
natifida,  which  displays  its  gay-looking  violet  blossoms 
nearly  the  whole  year ;  Epidendrum  primulinum  and 
alatum,  Oncidium  uuicorne,  and  0.  Lanceanum,  the 
latter  a  noble  plant ;  a  variety  of  Hippeastrum  vittatum  ; 
two  species  of  Achimenes,  and  a  plant  of  Sinningia 
guttata  ;  together  with  Ruta  patavina,  whose  heads  of 
yellow  blossoms  contrast  well  with  the  bright  green 
foliage  ;  Phlomis  Cashmeriana,  a  half  hardy  plant  with 
grey  leaves  -and  violet  flow'ers  not  remarkable  for  their 
beauty;  twofineplants  of  Statice mucronata ;  and, finally, 
a  weU-managed  Veronica  speciosa. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OP  SCIENCE. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge on  June  the  18th,  and  succeeding  days.  The 
arrangements  for  the  reception  and  location  of  members 
were  very  complete.  Although  the  time  between  the  last 
meeting  at  York  and  the  present  one  was  little  more 
than  eight  months,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  papers  at 
the  various  sections,  unless  we  except  the  Mechanical 
section,  which,  from  the  absence  of  civil  engineers  on 
railway  business,  was  only  thinly  attended.  The  section 
for  Natural  History  (Zoology  and  Botany)  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Heuslow  was  President.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  1 9th,  the  papers  were  entirely  zoological ;  on 
Friday,  the  20th,  botanical.  By  observing  this  arrange- 
ment strictly  at  the  present  meeting,  this  section  was 
better  attended,  and  its  proceedings  obtained  more  inte- 
rest than  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  first  paper  read  on  Friday  morning  was  by  the 
Rev.  L.  Jenyns. 

On  the  Turf  of  the  Cambndgeshire  Fens.  —  The 
author   stated  that  the   turf  of    the    Cambridgeshire 
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Fens  was  not  formed  from  Sphagnum  and  other 
Mosses,  like  the  peat  found  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  owed  its  origin  to  the  various 
species  of  aquatic  plants,  successive  layers  of  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  a  long  period  of  years  above  the 
remains  of  forest-trees,  which  lie  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  moor.  This  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  turf, 
■which  are  known  to  the  men  who  dig  the  turf  for  fuel 
by  the  names  upper  and  lower.  The  former  is  the 
more  compact  and  heavy  of  the  two,  and  the  darker  in 
colour ;  the  latter,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  bark, 
■wood,  and  branches  of  the  submerged  trees,  is  hghter  in 
colour,  and  much  looser  in  texture,  and  becomes  the 
more  so  the  deeper  it  is  dug.  These  two  kinds  of 
turf,  however,  pass  one  into  the  other.  The  trees  lie 
immediately  above  the  clay,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  whole  Fens.  It  was  stated  that  the  upper  turf 
alone  could  receive  any  increase  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  even  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  now  in 
a  growing  state,  from  the  e.vtent  to  which  drainage  has 
teen  carried,  and  a  failure  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  formation.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  grow 
about  20  inches  in  16  years.  There  being  several  geolo- 
gists attending  the  section  during  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  it  led  to  a  discussion  upon  the  modes  of  forming 
■vegetable  deposits,  and  their  conversion  into  coal. 

Dr.  Falconer,  of  India,  stated  that  he  bad  observed 
in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  lakes  of  Cashmere  a  turf 
closely  resembling  the  lower  turf  described  by  Mr. 
JenjTis  as  existing  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  The 
plants,  of  which  this  turf  was  composed,  were  species  of 
Hydrilla,  Potamogeton,  Utricularia,  and  Nelumbium. 
The  natives  of  Cashmere  used  this  turf  as  fuel.  They 
procured  it  by  dragging  the  lakes  with  forks,  and  after- 
■wards  drying  the  matter  thus  obtained. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Babixgto.n-  had  observed  that  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  existed  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire.  He  had  seen  peat  obtained 
from  the  bottoms  of  ponds  in  Ireland  in  the  same  way 
as  described  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  have  been  done  in 
Cashmere.  He  believed  one  great  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  bogs  in  Ireland  was  the  constant  falling  of  rain. 
He  related  an  instance  of  an  island  in  the  Blackwater 
having  become  covered  over  with  a  bog  in  the  memory 
of  persons  living. 

ilr.  H.  E.  SiEiCKLAXD  said  that  he  had  seen  portions 
of  peat  in  Ireland  so  hard  that  they  were  turned  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ornaments,  which  were  precisely 
like  those  of  jet.  He  thought  the  formation  of  bogs 
threw  light  on  that  of  coal.  He  believed  that  the  coal 
beds  of  this  country  had  been  deposited  in  two  ways  ; 
by  the  formation  of  bogs,  and  by  the  deposit  of  vegetable 
matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Prideaux  Selby,  of  Twizel,  had  seen  peat  quite 
hard,  and  clear  like  amber,  and  which  on  being  nabbed 
Dp  made  an  e.xcellent  oil-paint. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  referred  to  the  trees  found 
by  Mr.  Jenyns.  He  had  seen  them  in  Lancashire,  and 
foimd  that  they  bore  marks  of  fire,  and  .frequently  also 
of  the  axe.  He  attributed  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  bogs  to  the  preserving  nature  of  the  water. 
He  wished  that  chemists  would  analyse  this  water. 
He  believed  that  Ferns  and  other  plants  generated 
secretions  in  their  roots,  which  gave  the  water  its  pecu- 
liar character. 

Mr.  Richard  Dowden,  of  Cork,  thought  it  was 
curious  that  the  lighter  parts  of  the  turf  of  Cambridge- 
shire should  be  undermost,  and  the  heaviest  above.  In 
his  coimtry,  the  bogs  obeyed  the  laws  of  nature  better, 
and  the  heaviest  turf  was  alw.ays  at  the  bottom.  Some 
of  the  bogs  in  Ireland  were  22  feet  deep.  In  some 
places  they  were  covered  over  by  sand.  He  thought 
that  the  obstruction  offered  by  fallen  trees  to  the  passing 
off  of  water  was  very  likely  to  form  a  bog. 

Jlr.  Robert  Ball,  of  Dublin,  had  observed  recently 
some  trees  which  had  been  blown  down  in  the  high  wind 
of  1839.  They  were  covered  with  grass,  and  the  in- 
■terspaces  between  them  were  filling  up  with  vegetable 
matter. 

ilr.  Murchison  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  the  plants  of  the  coal  and  those  of  the 
peat  of  the  present  d.iy,  as  indicating  a  different  class 
of  circumstances  in  its  production.  Coal  for  its  forma- 
tion required  the  pressure  of  water,  and  he  made  no 
doubt  that  if  Ireland  could  be  submerged  for  three  or 
four  centuries,  that  it  would  rise  a  fine  coal  country. 
It  was  a  curious  fact  that  although  the  same  formation, 
the  mountain  limestone,  prevailed  in  Russia  as  in 
Ireland,  yet  in  the  former  country  there  were  no  bogs. 
He  attributed  this  to  chmatal  causes,  and  undoubtedly 
the  wetness  of  Ireland  had  much  to  do  with  its  boggy 
character. 

Professor  Oldham  reminded  Mr.  Murchison  that  in 
Ireland  the  mountain  limestone  was  covered  with  a 
Tery  deep  clay  wherever  the  bogs  were  found.  There 
■were  no  bogs  on  the  limestone  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Schomedrgk  then  read  a  Description  of 
the.  Murichi  nr  Ilu  Palm  of  Guiana.  The  author  re- 
ferred to  the  early  accounts  which  naturalists  in  Europe 
received  of  this  beautiful  palm,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  appears  to  have  brought  the  first  fruits  to 
Europe.  Clusius,  in  his  "  Exotic  Flora  "  describes  it  as 
finictus  elegantissimus  squamosus  similis  palmse-pini ; 
and  father  Gumilla,  Gili,  and  the  elder  authors  ou 
Guiana,  extol  it  in  consequence  of  the  various  uses  the 
aborigines  of  Guiana  make  of  it.  It  serves  at  different 
stages  of  its  growth  as  a  vegetable,  and  furnishes  a 
cabbage  equal  to  the  Palmetto  ;  at  the  maturity  of 
its  fruits,  they,  are    eaten    as   well  in    their    natural 


state  as  prepared  into  a  drink,  which,  when  drunk 
copiously  proves  inebriating.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  much  use  is  made  of  the  fruit  it  communicates  to 
the  linen  a  yellow  colour  after  perspiration.  The  trunk 
is  tapped,  and  a  fluid  flows  from  it  which  possesses 
much  saccharine  matter.  Of  the  greatest  delicacy  is, 
however,  the  saccharine  liquor  extracted  from  the  un- 
expauded  flower,  which  affords  a  liquor  resembling 
champagne  in  its  briskness.  The  Indians  prepare  from 
the  pith  of  its  trunk  a  flour  resembling  that  of  the  Sagus 
farinifera,  which  the  Warrau  Indians  call  Arii  •  mixed 
as  a  pap  ;  it  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for 
dysentery.  The  fan-shaped  leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch 
for  covering  their  houses,  and  the  stump  of  one  of  these 
leaves  serves  as  a  broom  to  sweep  it  with.  The  Indians 
of  the  Savannahs  and  mountainous  tracts  use  the  base 
of  the  half-sheathing  leaves  for  making  sandals.  The 
midribs  of  the  young  branches  are  cut  in  thin  slices, 
and  after  having  been  dried  they  are  connected  together 
with  withes  and  bast,  and  serve  as  a  sail  for  the  Indian's 
canoe,  or  as  a  mat  to  sleep  upon.  They  are  used  by  the 
tnavelling  entomologist  as  a  substitute  for  cork  to  fix 
insects  upon,  or  to  those  who  are  provided  with  strong 
beards,  as  razor  strops.  Of  the  greatest  use  are,  how- 
ever, the  fibres  of  the  young  leaves  which  are  manu- 
factured into  thread  and  ropes,  and  they  are  of  such  a 
tenacity  that  the  greater  number  of  Indian  tribes  fabri- 
cate their  beds  and  hammocks  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Rio  Negro  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  a  fine  hammock 
is  sold  from  10  to  12  milreis.  Even  in  its  decay  the 
Murichi  is  of  use,  and  affords  a  delicacy  to  the  Indians 
which  likewise  many  colonists  do  not  refuse,  namely, 
the  larvse  of  a  large  beetle  ;  the  curcuUo  palmarum  is 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  pith  when  the  trunk  is 
near  its  decay,  and  which,  -vvhen  boiled  or  roasted, 
resemble  in  taste  beef  marrow.  This  useful  tree 
which  extends  from  the  Llanos  of  Cumana  to  the 
western  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  or  over  an  area  of  550,000  square 
miles,  was  appropriately  called  by  father  Gumilla 
arbol  de  la  vida,  the  tree  of  life  ;  aud  it  is  related  at 
the  Orinoco,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Spain  hearing  of 
this  wondrous  tree,  which  at  once  furnished  bed,  bread, 
and  wine,  attempted  its  introduction  into  the  mother 
country.  The  author  wished  to  correct  finally  those 
who  have  written  on  this  tree,  in  two  points.  It  is 
firstly  described  as  a  tree  scarcely  30  feet  high,  while  it 
reaches  sometimes  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  its  average 
size  in  Guiana  is  not  less  than  50  feet ;  and  next  to  this 
it  is  asserted  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  a  greater 
height  than  800  feet,  while  the  author  has  met  them  in 
numerous  groups,  and  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  at  a 
height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but 
strictly  to  its  nature,  it  grows  likewise  here  in  groups 
and  in  swampy  soil. 

{To  be  eontirtucd.) 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Jul!/  2. — The  third  and  last  Exhibition  for  this  year  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  their  garden.Inner  Circle,  Regent's 
Park.  Unfortunately ,  j  ust  as  the  gates  were  opened,  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  continued  for  upwards  of  two 
hours.  About  five  o'clock  the  weather  had  become 
more  favourable,  and  the  company  began  to  arrive  in 
considerable  numbers.  Her  Majesty  and  suite,  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  visited  the  tents  in  tlie  morning. 
The  exhibition  itself,  although  presenting  little  novelty, 
contained  some  beautiful  plants.  One  striking  fact  con- 
nected with  it  is  that  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co., 
of  Exeter,  bringing  Pelargoniums  200  miles,  aud  winning 
prizes  with  them. 

Large  collections  of  30  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
■K'ere  contributed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,  Esq.  Mr.  Barnes's 
group  contained  many  examples  of  first-rate  cultivation; 
we  did  not,  however,  remark  any  plants  in  it  which  were 

not  present  at   the  last  Chiswick  gathering In  Mr. 

Ayres'  collection  were  Achimenes  multiflora,  the  useful 
Begonia  eocciuea,  a  small  but  neat  Ixora  crocata,  pro- 
ducing six  large  heads  of  bloom,  and  a  pretty  plant  of 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  together  with  a  healthy,  well- 
grown  Torenia  scabra, — A  collection  of  15  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  was  produced  by  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Lea- 
bridge-road,  and  another  by  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley. 
The  firstjprize  was  awarded  to  the  former,  which  con- 
tained exceedingly  well  managed  plants,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kalosanthes  grandiflora  miniata, 
measuring  about  2^^  feet  in  height  and  nearly  the  same 
in  width,  and  covered  with  fine  healthy  foliage  down  to 
the  pot ;  a  fine  Vinca  alba,  about  3  feet  in  height  and 
the  same  in  width,  profusely  covered  with  blossoms 
This  group  contained  moreover  good  plants  of  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Manettia  cordata,  and  the  pretty  blue- 
flowered  Sollya  linearis. — Mr.  Pawley  sent  Phcenocoma 
prolifera  in  fine  condition,  good  plants  of  Rondeletia  speci- 
osaand  Clerodendrumfallax,witli  other  well-grown  plants. 
Six  collections  of  1 0  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
produced.  That  which  gained  the  first  prize  was  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  more  remarkable  of  ivhose 
plants  were  Erica  tricolor  elegans ;  a  fine  Clerodendrum 
squamatum  ;  a  fine  Ixora  coccinea  ;  Boronia  sermlata, 
well  managed  ;  and  a  fine  Erica  tricolor. — Mr.  May, 
who  won  the  second  prize,  sent  Erica  metulseflora 
bicolor,  abont  4  ft.  in  height,  and  3  ft.  in  width  ;  a  noble 
Ixora  coccinea,  producing  upwards  of  two  dozen  heads 
of  bloom  ;  a  finely-grown  Erica  Massoni,  and  Crowea 
saligna,  in  robust  health,  measuring  about  3  ft.  in  height, 


*  The  flour  which  they  procure  from  the  arrow-root  is  called 
Aru-aru,  and  our  denomination  arrow-root  is  most  likely 
derived  £rom  the  Indian  word. 


and  abont  as  much  in  width.  Other  two  collections; 
were  from  Jlr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Green,  the  former  con- 
taining some  remarkably  well-managed  plants,  as  did. 
also  the  latter  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  were  exhi- 
bited at  Chiswick  on  the  21st  of  June Mr.  Green  also 

showed  some  Cacti  in  flower. — Of  Cape  Heaths  there 
was  a  good  display.  The  first  prize  for  15  w^s  awarded 
to  Mr.  May,  for  well-grown  plants  of  Savileana,  radiata,. 
densa,  and  several  others,  showing  equally  good  cultiva- 
tion.— Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Green  also  showed  in  this 
class ;  the  former  gained  a  second  prize  with  fine  plants 
of  gemmifera,  vestita  alba,  v.  coccinea,  and  spleudens. 
The  latter  also  sent  well-managed  specimens. — Among 
Nurserymen,  the  first  prize  for  12  plants  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  contributed  a  variety  of  jasmini- 
flora;  the  curious  looking,  rather  than  beautiful,  viridi- 
flora,  and  several  others Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son, of  Brixton-hiU,  also  showed  in  this  class ;  the 
former  sending  dwarf  bushy  plants,  in  fine  condition,  of 
Bergiana,  Westphalingia,  and  ventricosa  superba,— 
Among  Mr.  Dawson's  plants  were  ventricosa,  prtegnans,, 
mutabilis,  and  iufundibuliformis;  the  latter  just  coming 
into  bloom.  There  were  three  groups  of  eight  plants, 
the  first  from  Mr.  Hunt  contained  a  fine  metulteflora, 
odore  rosee,  in  fine  condition;  and  Massoni  in  great  per- 
fection.— Mr.  Bruce,  who  gained  the  2d  prize,  produced 
several  varieties  of  ventricosa,  together  with  Halieacabay 
covered  with  its  curious  green  flowers. — Mr.  Taylor 
also  exhibited  in  this  class,  and  six  specimens  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Roser,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Helling,  Esq. — 
Of  Seedlinss,  Mr.  Pamplin  was  awarded  second  prizes- 
for  three  varieties  of  ventricosa ;  they  were  named 
magnifica,  i-osy  pink  ;  v.  grandiflora,  larger  but  not  of 
such  bright  colour  as  the  former  ;  and  v.  splendens,  pro- 
ducing slender  flowers  of  a  bright  rose. — The  collections 
of  Orchids,  with  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  group 
from  the  gardener  of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jun.,  were  few 
and  not  remarkable.  Mr.  Rucker's  plants,  however,, 
were  fully  described  in  last  week's  Paper,  as  well  as 
those  produced  by  Mr.  Don  and  others.  Of  single  speci- 
mens there  was  a  considerable  number  ;  we  remarked  a 
noble  Erica  Massoni,  from  Mr.  Hunt,  for  which  a  first 
prize  was  awarded  ;  a  good  E.  obvatafrom  Mr.  Pamplin; 
a  fine  Veronica  speciosa,  from  Mr.  Kinghorn  ;  Clero- 
dendrum fallax,  from  Mr.  Ayres ;  and  Mahernia 
incisa,  6  feet  in  height,  from  Mr.  Bailey. — Of  new 
plants  not  in  bloom,  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Ruekerj 
Esq.,  Jun.,  sent  a  magnificent  plant  of  Nepenthes  am- 
puUaeea,  about  7i  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  numbers 
of  large  pitchers,  which  are  beautifully  streaked  with 
brown  ;  this  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  plant 
shown.— :-Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  con- 
tributed Jacaranda  Clauseniana.  The  display  of 
Roses,  both  cut  and  in  pots,  was  extremely  fine,  many  of 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  day,  possessing  a 
freshness  of  colour  which  was  hardly  surpassed,  even  by 
those  from  the  open  ground.  The  foliage  too  was  aa 
bright  and  clean  as  could  possibly  be  desu*ed.  The  first 
prize,  for  20  varieties,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  in  whose  collection  were  General  AUard,. 
Persian  Yellow,  Le  Pactole,  Charles  Duval,  Flora. 
Maelvor,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Barbet. — Mr. 
Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  won  the  second 
prize  in  this  class  ;  the  more  remarkable  plants  in  this 
group  were  Gen.  AUard,  5  ft.  high,  producing  upwards, 
of  two  dozen  large  blooms  ;  Fulgens,  bright  red,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  blossoms,  Queen,  Coupe  de 
Hebe,  Coutard,  William  Jesse^  and  Augustine  Marget. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  also  showed  20 
varieties.  A  second  prize  for  10  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dobson ;  among  these  were  French  Crimson  Moss, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Felicite',  and  White  Bath  Moss.  Col- 
lections of  cut  Roses  were  numerous.  For  groups  of 
100  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  -Xane, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Francis.  For  50  sorts,  Mr.  Col- 
lison  won  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Milne  the  second. 
For  25  varieties,  the  competition  was  with  Messrs.  Paul, 
Lane,  and  Rivers,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order 
in  which  the  names  are  mentioned. — Among  miscella- 
neous objects,  Mr.  Pamplin  was  awarded  a  prize  for  a 
collection  of  Gesneraceous  plants,  containing  several 
species  of  Achimenes,  the  pretty  Glo.xinia  Cartonii,  Sin- 
ningia  guttata,  and  some  others.  We  also  observed 
groups  of  Ferns,  Alpine  plants,  some  dwarf  Cacti,  aud 
several  devices  illustrative  of  the  grouping  of  planta- 
in flower  gardens. 

The  quality  of  the  Exhibition  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  numerous  collections  of  Pelargoniums  ;  they  were 
generally  well  bloomed  and  in  fine  healthy  condition. 
For  new  and  first-rate  varieties  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  Isle- 
wortli ;  these  were  principally  seedlings  raised  in  1844  : 
Belinda,  Favourite,  Bellona,  Margaret,  Rosy  Circle, 
Isabella,  Marc  Antony,  Desdemona,  Sultana,  Sunset^ 
Zenobia,  and  Lord  J.  Russell.  Second  prize  to  Mr. 
Cock,  Chiswick,  for  1 2  compact  and  beautifully-bloomed 
specimens — Erectum,  Cyrus  superb,  Emma,  Sarah, 
Milo,  Plantagenet,  CindereUa,  Diadem,  Rosette,  Sym- 
metry, Queen  Philippa,  Countess  Morley.  Third  prize,. 
Mr.  Staines,  for  Hero,  Comet,  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord. 
Ebrington,  Andromache,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Amy  Robsart,. 
Sunbeam,  Aurora,  Clio,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
La  Polka.  The  same  class  among  Nurserymen  was 
contested  by  Mr.  Gaines,  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of 
Exeter,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Pine-apple-place.  The 
first  prize  Mr.  Gaines  received  for  Lady  Sale,  Camilla, 
Witch,  Prince  of  Wales,  Hebe,  Lady  Caroline  Douglas, 
Alba  grandiflora,  Airamana,  Rising  Sun,  Trafalgar, 
Exoniensis,  and  Arabian.  Second  prize  to  Messrs; 
Lucombe  and  Pince,  for  Meteor,    Othello,    Marthsj. 
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Milton,  Superb,  Admiral,  Unique,  Thurtell's  Desde- 
mona,  Leonora,  Zanzummim,  Pluto,  and  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Third  prize  to  Jlr.  Henderson,  who  exhibited 
the  BlaoU  Prince,  Lord  Ebrington,  Lady  Mansell, 
AUbar,  Hesperus,  Lady  Farnhani,  Symmetry,  Wonder  of 
the  West,  Saxon  King,  Lady  Vernon,  Rising  Sun,  and 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  , 

For  12  varieties  in  the  Amateurs'  Class,  a  first  class 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Staines,  Lisson-grove,  for 
Madeline,  Superbum,  Hebe,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Enchant- 
ress, Rowena,  Sunbeam,  Achilles,  Cedric,  fair  Maid  of 
Leyton,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Grand  Turk. — And  in 
the  Nurserymen's  Class,  the  same  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Piiice,  for  12  large  and  finely- 
grown  specimens,  comprising  Thurtell's  Fairy  Queen, 
Beck's  Admiral  and  Black  Prince,  Stella,  Dido,  Leonora, 
Zanzummim,  Thurtell's  Stromboli,  Cleopatra,  and  En- 
chantress. —  For  Pelargoniums  in  eight  varieties,  a 
second  prize  was  awarded  Mr.  Coysh,  gr.  to  R.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  for  Anna,  Luna,  Enchantress,  Werner,  Erectum, 
Hebe,  Prifiry  Q,ueen.  and  Matilda  ;  and  a  third  class 
prize  to  Jlr.  Cowan,  gr.  to  G,  Foster,  Esq.,  Anna, 
Bridesmaid,  Coronation,  Superb,  Alice,  Cyrus,  Priory 
Queen,  Jubilee. 

The  Fuchsias  were  shown  in  good  condition  ;  the 
collection  supplied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  of  Pimlico,  contained  finely  grown  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  Prima  Donna,  Lowryii,  Vesta,  Chandlerii, 
Eppsii,  Robiusonii,  Gem,  Exoniensis,  Formosa  elegans, 
Magnet,  Coronet,  Barnes's  Hope  ;  and  a  similar  prize 
"was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for 
Hectoi',  Expansa,  Decora,  Gigantea,  Forsteri,  Cassan- 
dr.T,,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Pearl,  Goldfinch,  Reflexa, 
Zenobia.  and  Britannia;  and  an  extra  prize  was  also 
given  to  Mr.  Ottey,  Nurseryman,  Peckham. 

A  collection  of  Calceolarias,  compactly  grown,  and 
well  in  bloom,  from  Mr.  Gaines,  was  awarded  a  first 
prize;  the  sorts  were  Tigrina,  Kinghornii,  Prince  Alfred, 
Flash,  Lady  Ann  Charteris,  and  Ada. — There  was  a 
very  good  and  interesting  exhibition  of  Verbenas,  in 
which  were  introduced  most  of  the  new  varieties,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hornsey,  who 
showed  Vesta,  Lilac  Perfection,  Queen  of  England, 
Smith's  Superba,  Beauty,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Ex- 
celsa,  Delieata,  .-Vlropurpurea,  Beauty  supreme,  Gir- 
ling's  Beautj-,  Boule  de  Feu,  Celestina,  Defiance,  En- 
chantress, Messenger,  Giant,  Pouhii,  Princess  Royal, 
Rose  d' Amour,  Hebe,  Emma,  Ottey's  Garland,  and 
Miss  Watson.— Second  prize  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chevely, 
for  Enchantress,  Beautt  supreme,  Lovely  Rambler, 
Excelsa,  Giaut,  Ingramii,  Emma,  Lilac  Perfec- 
tion, Deiicata,  Princess  Alice,  Rose  d'Amour,  Mes- 
senger, Favourite,  Surprise,  Defiance,  Atrosanguinea, 
Garland,  Triuinphans,  Speciosa,  Blue  Queen,  Array, 
Rosea  multiflora.  White's  Perfection,  Princess  Roy.-il. 
—A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cowan,  gr.  to 
—  Foster.  Esq.,  of  Hampstead.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent display  of  Pinks,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ; 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  fol- 
lowing 24  blooms,  large  and  finely  laced  :  Omega, 
Weedon's  Victoria,  Napoleon,  Eclipse,  Rosanah,  War- 
den, Tower,  Majestic,  Turner's  Masterpiece,  Alpha, 
Miss  Bhickstone.  Model,  Enchantress.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Little  Wonder,  Defiance,  Willmer's  Victoria,  Duchess 
of  Kent,  Jolf's  JLiry  .^nn,  Meloue,  Hardstone's  Prince 
Albert,  President,  Turner's  Beauty,  and  Gem  ;  second 
prize,  Mr.  Norman,  Woolwich,  for  Wallis's  Unique, 
Church's  \^'onder,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Brown's 
Eclipse,  Butler's  Seedling,  Willmer's  Queen  Victoria, 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Hodge's  166,  Weedon's  Queen 
Victoria,  Garrat's  Alpha,  Omega,  Kirtland's  Gay  Lad, 
Cousins'  Village  Maid,  Little  Wonder,  and  Paragon, 
Norman's  18-14,  White's  Warden,  Creed's  President, 
Garrat's  Queen  of  Roses,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Jelf's  Marianne,  Kirtland's  Dr.  Daubeney,  and  Hodge's 
Gem  ;  third  prize  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  Woolwich,  Omega, 
Garrat's  Al^.hii,  Prince  Albert,  Hodge's  Melun.a,  Mars, 
Creed's  President,  Norman's  Defiance,  Henry  Creed, 
Fisher's  .Matilda,  Jones's  Huntsman,  White's  Warden, 
Hardstone's  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  Collie's 
Majestic,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Jelf's  Mary  Ann, 
Brown's  Eclipse,  Ward's  Great  Britain,  Weedon's 
Queen  Victoria,  Wallis's  Unique,  Dry's  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge,  Ki.-tland's  Gay  Lad,  Bunkell's  Prince  Albert, 
and  Willmer's  Duchess  of  Kent. — Extra  prizes  were 
also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Attwell,  of  Ux- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury.  —  Heartsease 
were  exhibited  and  prizes  awarded,  first,  to  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Cheveley  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Slough  ; 
third,  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wickham  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Bragg,  of 
Slough. 

The  Seedlings  were  numerous.  In  Pelargoniums,  a 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Whomes,  gr.  to  E. 
Foster,  Esq..  of  Clewer,  for  a  variety  named  Paragon, 
rosy  crimson  under  petals,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  the 
same  colour  around  the  top  petals,  which  are  of  a  deep 
tnaroon.  Certificates  to  Aspasia,  Painted  Lady,  and 
Satellite,  three  flowers  from  the  same  source,  of  "extra- 
ordinary colour  and  great  substance  ;  the  latter  with  a 
dash  of  scarlet  in  the  lower  petals,  which  gives  great 
brilliancy  to  the  flower  :  of  these  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  when  exhibited  as  specimens  next  year.  The 
Prairie  Bird,  from  Mr.  Beck,  a  flower  of  good  form  and 
substance,  somewhat  resembling  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  but  expanding  well ;  and  the  same  reward  was 
given  to  Mv.  Catleugh,  of  Chelsea,  for  two  seedlings 
named  Gertrude  and  Salome.— In  Calceolarias,  first 
prize  to  Mr.  Standish ;  his  best  seedlings  were  Trum- 
peter, Matchless,  and  Nico  ;  and  amongst  Mr.  Gaines's 
seedlmgs  we  noticed  Enchantress,  Alpha,  and  Majestica, 


as  the  best  ;  and  a  good  variety  from  Mr.  Hodges, 
named  Unique. — .Seedling  Verbenas  from  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Hornsey,  a  Certificate  to  one  named  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  was  selected  by  the  Judges,  a  delicate  pink 
flower,  with  a  small  rose-coloured  spot ;  a  very  pretty 
variety. — Several  good  seedling  Pinks  were  shown  ; 
those  selected  for  rewards  were  Turner's  Masterpiece, 
a  delicate  rose,  lacing  regular  and  unbroken,  tlo^\'er 
large  and  full,  and  Ward's  Great  Britain,  a  red,  with 
rose  leaf,  good  lacing,  a  large  flower,  well  filled  in  the 
crown.  12  specimens  of  Henderson's  Queen  Victoria, 
a  hght  fancy  Pelargonium  had  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
as  also  another  of  great  beauty,  resembling  a  rose- 
coloured  Sweetwilliara,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not 
obtain.  It  would  be  well  if  growers  would  turn  their 
attention  to  this  charming  class  of  Pelargoniums.  We 
also  noticed  among  the  seedling  Petunias  a  good  white, 
named  Alba  Magna. 

Of  Fruit  there  was  a  very  excellent  display.  The 
1st  prize  for  a  single  specimen  of  a  Providence  Pine 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  for  a  remarkably  well-grown  fruit ;  the  2d 
prize  to  Mr.  Mason,  for  a  fruit  little  inferior;  and  the 
3d  prize  to  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq. — For 
single  specimens  of  Queen  Pines,  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  for  a  remarkably  well-grown  fruit ;  and  the  2d 
prize  to  Mr.  Mason,  for  a  fruit  weighing  upwards  of 
4  lbs, — For  Grapes  in  collections  of  three  dishes,  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  for  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Sweetwater  ;  the  2d  prize 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Haythorn,  gr.  to  Lord  Middleton, 
for  well-ripened  bunches  of  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  White  Muscadine. — Mr.  Davey,  gr.  to  G. 
Smith,  Esq.,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Black 
Grapes  ;  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram, 
for  large  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh. — For  Grapes  in 
single  dishes  of  white  varieties,  the  first  prize  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  W.  A.  Smith,  Esq. 
In  Melons,  the  first  prize  for  a  Single  Fruit  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Calver,  for  Cuthill's  Early  Cantaloupe. 
For  Persian  Melons,  the  first  prize  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Fleming  ;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Daniel],  gr.  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Stephens.  Persian  Melons  were  also  sent 
by  Mr.  M'Ewen,  and  others.  Among  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  some  very  fine  fruit  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  whose  collection  contained  Noblesse, 
and  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Red  Newington  and 
Murray  Nectarines.  A  dish  of  Millet's  Mignonne  Peach, 
and  Elruge,  Violet  Hative,  and  Red  Roman  Nectarines, 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq. 
A  dish  of  Apricots  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ingram,  along  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  Washington,  Goliath,  and  Vic- 
toria Plums.  Figs  were  present  from  Mr.  Foggo,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Abereorn  ;  and  from  Mr.  M'Ewen. 
Collections  of  Strawberries  were  numerous.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cole,  for  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, Elton,  British  Queen,  and  Myatt's  Pine;  and 
the  second,  to  Mr.  Bennett,  for  Myatt's  Eliza, 
Princess  Royal,  British  Queen,  and  Keen's  Seedling. 
A  large  Strawberry  named  Shakspeare,  which  was 
nothing  else  than  Keen's  Seedling,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  of  Sherborne.  Cherries  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Gainsford.  Our  report  upon  this  part  of  the  show  is, 
however,  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
getting  near  the  table  on  which  the  fruit<was  placed. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
June  25iA— This,  the  third  Show  for  the  season,  was 
held  in  the  Sui-rey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  attendance 
of  visitors  was  respectable,  but  the  exhibition  was  far 
from  being  a  good  one.  In  the  amateurs'  class  of  18 
miscellaneous  plants,  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  C.  Barron,  Esq.,  who  sent  plants  of 
Siphocampylus  betuliefolius,  Leschenaultia  forinosa,  Sol- 
lya  linearis,  and  several  varieties  of  Erica. — Mr.  Hamp, 
gr.  to  J.  Tiiorn,  Esq.,  received  a  large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  collection  in  wliich  we  remarked  Gloxinia  digitalifloi-a, 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  a  yellow  throat ; 
Cactus  Jenkinsoni,  Niphea  oblonga,  a  small  but  good 
Erica  Shannoniana,  and  some  Aehimenes. — ,*>mong 
nurserymen,  Mr.  Pamplin  obtained  the  first  prize  ;  this 
collection  contained  several  species  of  Erica,  Metrosi- 
deros  floribunda,  Prostranthera  violacea,  and  a  large 
Pimelea  decussata. — Two  other  groups  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Jennings,  of  South  Lambeth,  and  Mr.  Bushel, 
of  Kennington — For  the  best  4  plants  the  large  Victoria 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller, 
Esq.,  for  famous  plants  of  Aphelexis  hurailis,  Adenandra 
fragrans.  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  and  Boronia  serru- 
lata.  Two  other  groups  were  produced,  but  they  were 
much  inferior  to  these. — Of  Single  Specimens,  Mr. 
Bruce  sent  a  very  fine  Aphelexis  humills,  nearly  3  feet 
ill  width  ;  from  the  same  collection  was  also  a  noble 
Ixora  coccinea,  with  upwards  of  20  heads  of  bloom. — 
Mr.  Pamplin  contributed  Ei-ica  intermedia. — Of  Or- 
chids, Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  Schroder,  Esq.,  sent  Aerides 
odoratum,  Saecolabium  guttatum,  and  some  others. 

Of  Pelargoniujis  two  collections  were  produced. 
The  large  Silver  Victoria  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Foster,  gi-.  to  R.  Staines,  Esq.  ;  these  were  finely 
bloomed,  and  in  excellent  condition  ;  the  sorts  were 
Sunrise,  Superbum,  Erectum,  Enchantress,  Hebe,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Staines's  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Achilles. 
— In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  Mr.  Pamplin  received  the 
large  Victoria  Medal,  for  the  following  1 2  plants  (which 
appeared  to  have  received  considerable  damage  in  con- 
veying .them   to   the  gardens),   Lord   B^Ton,  Superb, 


Achilles,  Prince  of  Wales,  Maria,  Assassin,  Sir  W. 
Scott,  Alice  Gray,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Maid  of  Saragossa, 

Aurora,  and*  Lord  Nelson The  small  Siver  Victoria 

Medal,  oft'ered  by  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Fuchsias,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Pimlico,  for  finely-groivn  specimens  of  Eppsii,  Gold- 
finch, Prima  Donna,  Lowryii,  Magnet,  Gem,  Exoni- 
ensis, Coronet,  Pawley's  Queen  Victoria,  Formosa  eleganS, 
Chauvierii  and  Modesta  ;  and  the  small  silver  LinneaH 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Ottey,  of  Peckham,  for  Paragon, 
Coronet,  Marginata,  Cormackii,  Eppsii,  Pondii,  Fulgens 
multiflora,  Lowryii,  Gem,  Chauvierii,  Brockmannii, 
and  Sir  H.  Pottinger. 

For  Ranunculuses  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  the 
large  Silver  Linnean  Jledal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  Poplar,  for  Margent's  Phenomenon,  Homing's 
Topaz,  Sir  J.  Graham,'  Seedling,  Naxara,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Talisman,  Orange  Boven,  and  two  seedhnga. 
Second  prize,  small  Victoria,  Mr.  Trewers,  Walworth, 
for  Constantia,  Scottish  Hero,  Pliny,  Dr.  Gardener,  Bel- 
zoni.  Seedling,  DolLand,  Luton,  Industry,  Aust's  Mar- 
shal Soult,  Milo,  and  Rob  Roy.  The  small  Linnean, 
to  Mr.  Harms,  Farringdon-street,  for  Angouleme,  Me- 
lange des  Beautes,  Scottish  Hero,  Agamemnon,  St. 
Jerome,  Seedling,  Phenomenon,  Seedling,  Henning, 
Philocles,  Seedling,  Pucelle  d'Orleans  ;  and  the  small 
Silver  Medal  was  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son, 
for  24  varieties,  comprising  Tyso's  Heidas,  Vendome, 
Flaminius,  Attractor,  Ale.xis,  Cathcart,  Glenelg,  Delec- 
tus, Gippins,  and  Victor,  Kilgour's  Queen,  Philocles, 
Oressus,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Nonsuch,  Flavissimus, 
Costar's  Sabina,  Aust's  Mirabelle,  Nestor,  Belle  Agrf?- 
able,  Adolphus,  Niobe,Wilson's  Self,  and  Princess  RoyaL 

There  were  numerous  stands  of  Pinks  from  amateurs 
and  florists.  The  first  prize,  large  Linnean  Medal, 
in  the  Amateurs'  Class,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blest,  of 
Walworth,  whose  stand  consisted  of  the  following  sorts  : 
Hodge's  166,  Bunkell's  Queen,  Holmes's  Coronation, 
Hardstone's  Prince  Albert,  Church's  Navigator,  Lady 
Flora  Hastings,  Bunkell's  Lord  Brougham,  Hodge's 
Gem,  Willmer's  Prince  of  Wales,  Legg's  Prince  Albert, 
Norman's  Defiance,  and  Cousins'  Little  Wonder.  Second 
prize,  small  Victoria  Medal,  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Hollo- 
way  :  Bunkell's  Lord  Brougham,  Church's  Navigator, 
Hardstone's  Prince  Albert,  Willmer's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Hodge's  Melona,  Legg's  Prince  Albert,  Cousins'  Little 
Wonder,  Bunkell's  Queen,  Holmes's  Coronation,  Garrat's 
Prince  Albert,  Heubrey's  Diamond,  Hardstone's  Beauty 
of  Cray.  Third  prize,  small  Minerva  Medal,  to  J.  S. 
Proctor,  of  Bermondsey  :  Melona,  Holmes's  Corona- 
tion, Hodge's  Gem,  Unknown,  Harrison's  Prince  Al- 
bert, Bunkell's  Prince  Albert,  Neville's  .lohn  Dickson, 
Legg's  Prince  Albert,  Heubrey's  Diamond,  BunkelFs 
Queen,  Church's  Navigator,  and  Barrat's  Conqueror. — 
The  first  prize  in  the  Florists'  Class,  large  Silver  Lin- 
nean, was  awarded  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  a 
fine  stand  of  24  blooms,  contaming  Hodge's  166, 
Church's  Wonder,  Stow's  "Elizabeth,  Cousins'  Little 
Wonder,  Wilson's  Dame  'Trot,  Cole's  Majestic,  Will- 
mer's Queen  and  Miss  Jean,  Omega,  Hardstone's  Cray 
Beauty,  Ibbett's  Queen  Victoria,  Bunkell's  Queen, 
Hodge's  Gem,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Jones's  Huntsman, 
W.allis's  Unique,  Neville's  John  Dickson,  Church's  Na- 
vigator, Willmer's  Prince  of  Wales,  Cousins'  Queen  of 
the  Isles,  Creed's  President,  Bob  Laurence,  White's 
Warden,  Aker's  Lord  Brougham.  Second  prize,  small 
Victoria,  to  Mr.  Henbrey,  Cixiydon,  for  Bunkell's  Queen, 
seedUng  U,  do.  AV,  do.  R,  do.  5,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lady 
Hallowell,  three  seedlings.  Navigator,  Beauty,  Duche^ 
of  Cornwall,  Prince  of  Wales,  three  seedlings,  Sir  E. 
Peel,  Tom  Thumb,  Diamond,  Gem,  Coronation,  Mi^ 
Jean,  and  seedling  D.  Third  prize,  small  Minerva,  to 
Mr.  Ottey,  Peckham,  for  Wallis's  Unique,  Mary  Jane,  ' 
Coronation,  Mars,  Hardstone's  Prince  Albert.  Melona, 
Neville's  John  Dickson,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Diamond, 
Legg's  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Hallowell,  Willmer's  Eliza- 
beth, Hardstone's  18,  Hodge's  Gem,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Navigator,  Bob  Laurence,  Agnes,  Brilliant,  Norman's 
Henry,  Beauty  of  Cray,  Bunkell's  Queen  Victoria,  Ro- 
binson's Queen,  and  Earl  of  Stafford. 

Seedlings  were  exhibited,  but  no  prize  was  awarded. 
A  vei'y  pretty  Petunia,  named  the  Pet,  and  other  varie- 
ties, wanting  in  colour,  were  placed  on  the  tables. 

The  collections  of  Cut  Roses  were  numerous  and 
fine,  forming,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  Ottey,  of  Peckham,  sent  a  blush- 
coloured  seedUng  Bourbon  Rose,  called  Queen  of  Vir- 
gins  For  Fruit,  the  Gold  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 

Hamp,  who  produced  two  good  Queen  Pine-apples,  two 
Cabul  Jlelons,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Cannon-ball 
Muscat  Grapes. — Mr.  Parsons  was  rewarded  with  the 
large  Linnean  Medal,  for  Pine-apples,  Grapes,  and 
Strawberries. — Mr.  Cuthill  showed  fruit  of  his  black- 
spined   Cucumber,    together    with    Strawberries    and 

Cherries For    Vegetables,    the    first     prize — small 

Victoria  Medal — was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  Cam- 
berwell  ;  and  the  small  Linnean  to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Bat- 
tersea. Three  other  collections,  but  inferior  to  these, 
were  produced. 


Bees. 

Null's  Hives. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  corre- 
spondents "  C.  Luxmore"  and  "  E.  Briggs,"  have  come 
forward  (p.  403),  in  defence  of  the  collateral  system  of 
Bee-management.  Will  "W.,"  who  finds  fault  with 
this  system  communicate  the  details  of  a  better  plan. 
Will  he  also  mention  wdiat  weight  of  produce  was 
obtained  last  summer  from  three  hives  or  boxes  of  bees, 
managed  according  to  his  system,  and  the  quantities  Ob- 
tained from  collateral  boxes,  which  I  presume  he  has  (or 
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ought  to  have)  tried,  alongside  of  his  hives,  before  he 
wrote  agaiust  this  system.  Last  year  a  gentleman  in 
tliis  vicinity  obtiiined  295  lbs.  of  pure  honey  from  three 
sets  of  the  collateral  boxes  ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
•was  valued  in,  and  with,  the  glasses  at  '2s.  per  lb.,  making 
an  average  of  0/.  1  Gi.  8f/.,  from  each  set  of  boxes.  If 
«  W/*  has  beaten  this,  I  trust  he  will  give  apiarians 
.the  beneQt  of  his  experience.  The  writings  of  Taylor, 
Clark,  iSagster,  Cotton,  Lloyd,  Nutt,  Pyle,  and  Milton, 
on  the  collateral  plan,  are  entitled  to  extensive  perusah 
The  work  of  Nutt  has  run  through  six  editions,  and  the 
seventh,  I  am  informed,  is  expected  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  This  circumstance  alone  ap- 
pears strongly  in  favour  of  the  extensive  approval  of  the 
collateral  system. —  TI'.  Kinp,  Spalding,  Lijicobishire. 

Answeks. — il/r.  Luxmore. — As  the  Kev.  Mr.  Davies 
has  not  noticed  my  inquiries  respecting  his  plans  with 
tees,  I  suspect  he  declines  subscribing  with  you  to 
Kutt's  theory.  It  is  extraordinary  that  your  bees 
should  have  survived  the  winter  without  food,  and  in 
some  degree  exposed  to  the  weather.  You  must  liave 
been  successful  indeed  in  your  experiment  to  prevent 
tees  from  swarming,  if  it  only  failed  twice  in  ten  years. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  purity  of  the  honey  of  which  you 
speak,  for  equally  good  is  obtained  by  the  plan  in  which 
you  fail.  Last  year  I  obtained  the  first  prize  from  the 
Norwich  Horticultural  Society  for  a  fine  glass  of  honey 
obtained  from  the  top  of  a  common  hive.  You  may 
urge  that  such  cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  the  high 
temperature  of  the  hive,  or  the  vicinity  of  pollen  in 
•which  such  hives  abound,  spoils  the  honey.  But  the 
same  is  equally  applicable  to  hives  on  Nutt's  plan.  I 
noticed  this  in  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine"  for  1838, 
and  extended  experience  w^arrants  me  repeating — ■"  If 
bees  enter  the  side-boxes  early  in  the  season,  the  honey 
■will  be  no  purer  from  that  made  by  a  second  or  third 
swarm  of  the  same  age  ;  and  a  glass  on  the  top  of  a 
common  straw  hive  Offers  in  nothing  from  one  on  a 
■wooden  box,  except  in  not  being  dignified  with  the  fine 
name  of  the  Pavilion  of  Nature." — TF. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Orchidaccw. — Continue  to  keep  those  in  a  gro^-ing  state 
actively  at  work,  in  order  to  secure  large  pseudo-bulbs,  for  on 
tMs  depends  ihe  tiowering.  '\Then  they  only  produce  bulbs  weaker 
than  those  of  the  preceding  season  there  must  be  something 
■wrong,  and  they  will,  of  course,  flower  much  weaker,  if  at  all. 
Eeep  up  a  very  humid  atmosphere  by  copious  syiingings.  or 
whatever  other  means  may  be  at  command.  Plants  which  are 
coming  into  bloom  should  be  removed  into  a  cooler  temperature, 
exposing  them  gradually.  GreeixhoiLses. — The  beautiful  Japan 
lilies  are  now  fast  approaching  perfection,  and  really  what  can 
surpass  these  for  loveliness  and  fragrance  ?  "NVe  are  sure  every 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  will  soon  be  decorated  with  them. 
As  they  are  succulent  in  growth,  never  stint  them  with  water, 
but  keep  them  well  and  liberally  supplied  ;  the  flower  stems 
should  be  properly  sticked,  so  as  to  keep  them  -within  due 
bounds,  and  also  to  assist  in  presenting  a  large  mass  of  flowers 
to  the  eye  at  once.  The  greenhouse  and  conservatory  should 
now  be  a  perfect  blaze  of  flowers.  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Hydrangeas,  Gardenias,  Fuchsias,  ttc,  should  constitute  im- 
portant objects  of  decoration  at  this  season,  intermingled  with 
Tarious  hai-d-wooded  plants,  which  are,  of  course,  in-doors 
Trlulst  in  flower. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  A^T)  SHRUBBERIES. 
During  this  showery  weather  weed  and  clean  borders,  beds, 
Ac,  and  mowGrass  lawns  frequently.  Keep  herbaceous  plants 
neatly  tied  up,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  damaged 
I  by  wind.  Remove.ali  suckci-s  from  standard  Roses  as  they 
appear,  likewise  shorten  back  any  over  luxuriant  shoots,  and 
bud  choice  kinds.  Beds  that  have  been  filled  with  early  bloom- 
ing annuals,  ic,  should  be  cleared  ofi',  and  replanted  T\ith 
other  things.  The  plants  raised  from  the  fii'st  sowing  of 
Brompton  Stocks  should  he  pricked  0U|t  into  borders  and  pots, 
placing  the  latter  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days,  and  then  ex- 
posing them  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  Keep  gravel 
walks  well  rolled  during  moist  weather.  PUs  and  Frames. — 
Cuttings  of  herbaceous  plants  should  be  put  in  under  hand- 
glasses, in  shady  situations.  Shift  and  stop  Chrysanthemums, 
applying  manure  water  to  them  occasionally.  Shift  Bal- 
sams and  other  tender  annuals,  shade  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  sprinkle  with  water  in  the  afternoon.  Lights  and 
frames  should  now  he  repaii'cd  and  painted,  to  he  ready  for  use 
when  more  pai'ticularly  wanted. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
The  past  showery  weather  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  all 
seedling  flowers.  The  Auriculas,  which  were  recommended  to 
be  pricked  out  in  pans,  must  not,  however,  get  too  much  of  it. 
"Worms  are  apt  to  draw  the  young  plants  out  of  the  ground  ; 
where  this  is  the  case,  a  dose  of  lime  water  ■\^ill  be  found  of 
service. —  Txd'ips  ought  now  to  be  all  out  of  the  ground,  and 
carefully  and  gradually  dried.  Cover  the  capsules  of  those 
■which  have  been  allowed  to  seed  with  a  hand-glass  ;  the  wet 
lodging  on  the  apex  wiR  often  cause  the  destruction  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  unless  thus  protected. — Raauncidxi^es  ^vill  now  require 
great  care  to  prevent  them  making  fresh  growth  :  as  the  Grass 
irithers  the  roots  should  be  taken  up,  some  varieties  attainiug 
maturity  much  earUer  than  others.  Pinks.— yiy  Pinks  groi\-n 
in  half-peck  pots  are  blooming  highly  satisfactorily  this  season  ; 
some  sorts  watered  with  Brain's  liquid  guano  have  thrown  up 
stems  as  high  as  Carnations  ;  where  this  system  is  adopted,  the 
bloom  may  be  prolonged  by  placing  them  under  the  Tiilip  awn- 
ing, or  other  light  cover.  Continue  to  put  in  pipings,  shading 
them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  dav.  CamaUoixs  and  Pico- 
tees.— ConMuna  the  directions  as  to  tying,  &c.,  as  given  last 
■week.  Liquid  manure  may  now  be  advantageously  applied. 
Brush  off"  all  green  flies  or  aphis  as  they  appear  on  the  buds  ; 
by  taking  them  thus  early  much  trouble  is  saved.  Pansies. — 
Prick  out  cuttings  that  have  taken  root,  and  in  looking  over 
beds  of  seedUngs,  eradicate  all  that  do  not  come  np  to  the 
Standard,  as  given  in  a  previous  C'lironicJe.  — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  TINERIES  &c. 
Pineries. — Remember  that  from  all  fruiters  nearly  ripe,  water 
should  be  withheld  in  good  time  ;  for  a  fortnight  in  summer, 
and  a  month,  or  nearly  so,  in  winter  (as  a  general  rule)  ; 
aU  water  should  be  withheld,  from  the  root  more  especially. 
Some  of  the  late  Black  Jamaicas  or  other  ivinter  fruit  in- 
tended for  use  through  Is'ovember,  December,  and  Januarv-, 
frill  now  be  blossoming  or  rising  ;  see  that  such  have  a  lively 
bottom-heat  of  about  90^  and  take  the  means  before  recom- 
mended to  check  the  growth  of  the  croivTi  as  soon  as  it  has 
finished  blooming.  Continue  to  nurse  suckers  as  fast  as  they 
come  to  hand;  these  if  planted  out  in  vegetable  or  peaty  soU", 
over  a  safe  bottom-heat,  wiU  be  large  plants  by  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  they  must  be  potted  for  the  winter.  Vineries. 
The  same  directions  as  given  in  former  Calendars  as  to  forced 
Cherries  are  applicable  to  the  Vine;  sj-ringe,  and  otherwise  en- 


courage the  health  of  the  foUage  of  early  forced  Vines,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  he  driven  to  rest,  but  sink  natm-ally  into  that 
state.  Root-^^ateiing  must  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  borders 
are  diy.  Take  care  "that  no  insect,  more  particularly  the  red 
spider"  gains  a  footing  on  any  of  the  Vines,  especially  on  the 
late  Grapes,  now  completing  their  first  swelling-  Peaehe^. — 
Arrest,  by  root-wateiing,  syringing.  &c.,  any  tendency  to  pre- 
mature decay  in  the  leaf  of  those  from  which  the  frmt  is  all 
gathered.  In  later  crops  remember  that  the  only  way  to_ keep 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  from  becoming  "  naked,"  is  to  persist  in 
stopping  the  more  luxmiant  shoots  during  the  growing  season. 
Fi'is. — As  before. — J>. 

'       v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AN"D  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  late  ndns  have  been  favourable  for  the  production  of 
Sfrawberrj'  runners  :  and  as  soon  as  a  sufScient  quantity-  has 
struck  root  for  the  purposes  of  forcing  and  the  fonnation  of 
new  plantations,  the  further  progress  of  the  runners  should  be 
stopped.  Some  good  soil  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants  as  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  for  bedding  out. 
They  will  thus  be  strong  for  final  planting  out  in  autumn,  and 
win  bear  well  next  season.  Continue  reducing  the  superabund- 
ant shoots  of  fruit-trees.  Those  of  the  Apple,  Plum,  and 
Cherr^'- trees,  having  crxunpled  foUage  from  being  infested  with 
aphis  should  be  rather  unsparingly  shortened,  and  the  removed 
portions  burned.  After  the  trees  have  been  gone  over,  they 
should  be  sj-iinged  with  gas  liquor,  mixed  with  8  or  10  parts  of 
water.  Tins  will  destroy  many  kinds  of  insects  ;  but  it  will 
take  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  American  bhght.  Where  this 
appears  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  naphtha  viith  a  small 
brush.  The  naphtha  distilled  from  coal-tar  is  the  cheapest,  and 
answers  this  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
kinds.  Kitchen  Garden. — The  last  sowings  of  Peas  and  French 
Beans  should  now  be  made.  Finish  planting  out  the  principal 
crops  of  Broccoli  for  ■winter  and  spring  use  ;  also  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  German  Greens.  Give  plenty  of  water 
to  Celei-y  recently  planted,  and  pick  off  any  leaves  that  may  be 
seen  marked  wi^  the  fly.  The  soil  in  which  this  crop  is  planted 
cannot  he  made  too  rich. — E. 
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June  27— Rain  throa^hoac 

28  — Overcast;  very  heavy  ihower3 ;  clear  and  cold  at  ni(;hi 
29— Light  clouds,  and  very  fine  throughout 
30 — Sliiiht  rain;  very  fine  ;  partially  overcast 
July     1 — Boisterous,  with  rain;  overcast 

£— Thickly  dvercasi;  rain  in  afternoon  j  overcait 
3— Sultry,  with  rain  and  thucder;  hot;  Yf ry  linp. 

jllean  temperature  of  the  week  Ij  deg.  below  the  average. 

Btate  of  the  Weather  at  Chlswick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  eniuing 

Week  ending  July  IE,  1845. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants — TB — Tou  must  look  through  prerious  lumbers.  Try 
spirits  of  turpentine,  covering  the  anthills  closely  oTcr  for  a 
few  hours  after  the  apphcation. 

Books — A  Svhscriber — ATe  do  not  know  who  the  publisher  of  the 
Gooseberry  book  is,  but  it  may,  we  presume,  be  had  of  the 
booksellers  at  Manchester, 

CccKOOS — Rus — The  young  are  sometimes,  by  great  care,  kept 
aUve  in  confinement  over  their  first  iiinter,  but  seldom  surrive 
long  afterwards.  The  best  food  for  them  is  raw  beef  chopped 
small,  and  mixed  with  yolk  of  e^^.  Adult  cuckoos  seem  most 
partial  to  hairy  caterpillars.  (See  Yarrell's  "  British  Birds.") 

Exhibitions — A  Subscriber  puts  the  following  questions  :  — 
1.  Suppose  oneprizeonlybe  offered  at  a  fruit  and  tiower-show, 
in  any  one  department,  is  it  allowable  for  a  gardener  to 
cuter  "two  specimens  (say  for  instance  two  baskets  of  Straw- 
berries) for  that  prize  ?  (Xot  if  they  are  the  same  sort.) 
If  not  under  his  own  name  can  he  enter  one  in  his  own, 
and  tlie  other  in  his  master's  name  ?  (Xo ;  that  is  a 
shuffle.)  2.  Can  an  amateur  enter  for  the  best  12  Pansies 
in  his  own  name  for  one  prize,  and  for  the  best  six 
Pansies  in  the  name  of  his  son  for  another  prize,  although 
they  were  all  grown  in  the  same  garden,  and  by  the 
same  gardener,  whose  name  is  attached  to  both,  and  pub- 
hshed  in  the  hst  of  prizes  ?  (No.)  3.  Is  it  proper  that  any  one 
who  may  be  competing  for  prizes  at  a  show,  whether 
gardener  or  amateur,  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  tents 
during  the  period  when  the  Judges  are  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  the  specimens  ?  (Xo  ;  awards  made  under  such 
cu'cumstances  are  unfair,  and  ought  to  be  cancelled,  unless 
means  are  taken  to  exclude  the  exhibitor  from  communi- 
cating with  the  Judges.) A  G — Tour  question  is  fully  an- 
swered in  an  advertisement  over  the  leading  article  of  to-day's 
Paper.  Xo  subscription  is  necessary,  and  all  finiit  is  returned 
to  the  senders  when  required. 

Glass — Bathonicnsis — We  have  not  yet  received  samples  of  the 
Belgian  glass.  German  glass  would  have  been  advertised  to- 
day as  being  in  London  ready  for  delivery,  if  the  worthy  Ger- 
mans had  not  shipped  it  on  hoard  of  a  sailing-vessel  instead 
of  a  steamboat.  The  moment  we  can  give  you  authentic  in- 
formation we  vnil  do  so.     In  the  meanwhile  wait.     There  is 

„  no  objection  to  such  a  roof  as  you  propose  to  make.     Ahti- 

f:  corrosion  paint  is  an  excellent  material  for  out-door  work,  but 

R  is  rather  troublesome  to  use. 

Geeentiocse  Plants — A  Sub — Procure  Lyperia  pinnatifida, 
Epacris  grandiflora.  E.  campanulata,  drc,  Corrsea  speciosa, 
C.  Lindleyana,  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  Chorozema  va- 
rium,  Hovea  Celsi,  H.  pungens,  Polygala  grandiflora.  Pri- 
mula sinensis  fl.  pleno,  Hardenbergia  monopbylla,  and  Rho- 
dodendron arborexun,  »tc.§ 

Heating — Shropshire — Certainly,  use  hot  water  in  some  form. 
The  angle  for  the  roof  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  is  not 
too  low.  Anywhere  between  30^  and  40^  will  do.  It  would  be 
a  saring  to  you  if  you  were  to  consult  some  professional  man, 
as  to  the  construction,  &c.,  of  your  house;  and  if  you  will 
send  us  your  address  we  will  put  you  into  communication 
with  a  good  adviser. 

Insects — If  A  Lady  will  favour  us  with  a  Carnation -flower,  con- 
taining the  insects  complained  of,  we  vnll  attend  to  her  re- 
quest. R Muinjfdld — Xo.  1.  the  Apple  aphis  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  dipping  the  infested  shoots  into  Tobacco-water,  or 
dusting  them  with  Tobacco-powder  when  moist  with  dew. 
No.  2  is  also  au  aphis,  which  irill  probably  do  no  farther  mis- 
chief;  3  are  the  larva  and  pupa  of  a  Psylla.  The  Apple-leaf 
was  also  infested  with  some  aphis,  but  without  perfect  winged 
specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  specific  names.  R. 

ATfuxiettr — For  the  destruction  of  green-fly  on  Hose-trees 

one  part  of  gas-liquor  in  10  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong, 


provided  the  gas-water  is  good  and  firesh  from  the  gas- 
works. If  stale,  it  ViiM.  not  destroy  the  insects.  Apply  it 
with  a  sjTinge  in  the  evening. 

Lacrels— 5  ilA—li  yon  lay  your  Laurels  now,  and  tongue  I 
them,  thev  will  strike. 

Lawns — 557— Festuca  ovina  is  an  excellent  lawn  Grass  ;  but  if 
used  alone  it  is  a  long  time  in  making  a  close  turf,  and 
requires  to  be  fed  do«-n.  If  yom-  soil  suits  it,  use  in  additiou 
■i  lbs.  Medicago  lupulina,  and  4  lbs.  of  'Vniite  Clover  per  acre. 
Gather  Hose  leaves  when  dry  ;  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  a 
drv  chamber,  keep  out  the  direct  sunbeams,  and  turn  them 
fi'e'quently  so  as  to  prevent  then- heating  or  becoming  mouldy. 
Xothing  more  is  necessary. 

Macluba  achantiaca— £st<— This  tree  may  be  planted  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  as  a  standard  in  a  gravelly 
soil,  at  10  miles  from  town  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of 
its  producing  fruit.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  trees  in 
the  country-  are  still  too  young  to  flower.  "We  believe  they 
were  all  seedlings.  Itis  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  fe- 
males only  ■nill  fruit ;  but  we  will  not  answer  for  it. 

JJabise  GlVe — S  J— Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Grant,  is  so 
obhging  as  to  say  that  he  will  verj-  soon  give  full  directione 
for  the  application  of  this  material. 

Xasies  of  Plants — Poa—\  and  2,  Poa  trivialis  ;  3  and  4,  HoU 
cus  lanatus  ;  5  and  9,  Arrhenathenim  avenaceum  ;  6,  Phlenm 
pratense  ;  7  and  10,  Cynosurus  ciistatus  ;  S,  A nthoi anthnm 

odoratum;  11,   Avena  "fiavescens  ;  12,  Yicia  cracca.§ HP 

— Quercus  discolor.^ L  Vt'D — Ekeagnus  fusca  is  a  garden 

name,  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Fischer ;  it  is  not 
a  described  plant  that  we  can  discover.  Ton  are  perhaps 
right  in  considering  it  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  El^agnufi 
angustifolia. W  L — Benthamia  fragifera. 

Peach  and  Xectabine-tbees — Querist — By  laterals  on  these  is 
to  be  understood  those  shoots  that  are  produced  on  others  of 
the  present  season's  growth.li 

Peas — Querist — Cormack's  Prince  Albert  is  an  early  variety, 
allied  to  the  Early  Frame.  It  may,  therefore,  probably  pro- 
duce pods  if  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  this  month.[i 

Richmond — Cora — The  following  are  the  lines  affixed  to  a 
board  at  the  south  end  of  the  new  terrace  in  Richmond  Park; 
but  we  cannot  tell  you  who  is  the  author  of  them  ;  perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  recognise  them : — 

Richmond!  ev'nnow 
Thy  liring  landscape  spreads  beneath  my  feet. 
Calm  as  the  sleep  of  infancy  :  the  song 
Of  nature's  vocahsts— the  blossom'd  shrubs — 
The  velvet  verdure — and  the  o'er-shadowing  trees — 
The  cattle"  wading  in  the  clear  smooth  stream, 
And  mirror'd  on  its  surface — the  deep  glow 
Of  sun-set — the  white  smoke,  and  yonder  church. 
Half  hid  by  the  deep  foliage  of  the  grove. 
These  are  "thy  charms  fair  Richmond,  and  through  these. 
The  river  wa"fting  many  a  graceful  bark. 
Glides  gently  onward  like  a  lovely  dream, 
Making  the  scene  a  Paradise. 

Roses — W  C — Youmay  bud  your  stocks  of  Wild  Briar  with  ths 
following  sorts  : — Madame  Desprez,  rosy  purple  ;  Jaune  Des- 
prez,  pale  buff ;  Bougainville,  purple ;  Cramoisie  eblouissante, 
crimson  ;  IsabeLa  d'Orleans,  white ;  and  Attgustine  Lelieur, 
hright  rose.  J 

RosE-wATEB — Salvator  Roscc — Distil  fresh  Rose  petals  in  the 
following  proportions : — 10  lb.  of  petals,  7  fluid  ounces  of 
proof  spirit,  2  gallons  of  water. 

Stove  Plants^-B  TTG — Procure  Inga  puloherrima,  Tumera 
elegans,  Achimenes  picta,  iEschynanthus  maculatus.  Gar- 
denia tiorida,  Gesnera  zebiina,  Iiora  coccinea,  I.  rosea; 
Jasminum  hirsntum,  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Osbeckia  chinen- 
siSj'and  the  several  species  of  Begonia.  6 

Misc — Much  obliged  to  a  friend  at  Adelaide,  but  decline. 

R  R  R — Our  papers  got  accidently  disarranged,  which  was  the 

cause  of  the  error  you  have  noticed.- M  G — ^e  do  not 

know  the  address  of  the  party. SoUoicay — TTe  know  of  no 

effectual  mode  of  keeping  eats  out  of  a  garden. S\A — 

Azalea  lateritia.    Tou  will  find  a  select  list  of  Cape  Heaths 

given  in  last  week's  Paper.J P  P— Bletia  Shepherdii  is  an 

Orchidaceous  plant.  J 2— Tou  Viill  find  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing sulphur  to  Peach-trees  given  in  another  column  of  to- 
day's Paper.J WiRiam  yightengal — "VThat  do  you  mean  by 

arbasius  plants  f  We  are  also  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  make 
out  what  your  question  concerning  Potatoes  is  intended  to 

signify. -A  Caledonian — Xo. L  L  Z> — "We  have  reason  to 

helieve  that  "  Cooper's  Apparatus  "  is  the  best  that  is  known 
for  preserving  frTiits,  jams,   ttc.     It  is  very  simple,  and  not 

dear. Jasper    Stoker — Thinning  out  the  weak   shoots   of 

Raspberries,  ic,  is  performed  on  different  principles  from 
that  of  mowing  off  the  green  leaves  of  Strawberry  plants. 
Thinning  is  done  in  order  that  those  shoots  which  are  left 
may  acquire  greater  rigour,  in  consequence  of  having  more 
space,  light,  and  nourishment ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  Rasp- 
berry, the  strong  shoots  do  not  depend  on  the  weak  for 
assistance  in  the  elaboration  of  the  portion  of  sap  which  they 
appropriate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stem  of  the  Straw- 
berry owes  its  growth  to  its  foUage. tl 

SEEDLIXG  FLOWERS. 

Cactus— 5— Tour  seedling  is  very  large  and  showy  ;  it  is  rather 
thin  of  petals,  but  they  are  very  loug,  of  a  deep  bright  red, 
sUghtly  tinged  with  purple  in  the  centre ;  when  spread  open 
it  measures  10  inches  in  diameter.* 

CiNEEAEiA — G  R — Xo.  2  is  prettj-,  but  we  have  many  superior 
to  it,  in  the  same  way.-  , 

Fuchsias — Ji>P— Both  your  seedlings  are  very  small,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  novel  or  attractive  in 
them.- 

Gloxinias — A  P— Tour  seedling  Gloxinias  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct  from  one  another  or  from  others.  Xo.  4  is  the  best, 
and  mav  be  worth  keeping. 

Pansies— C'-K"— Tour  Pansies  are  flowers  of  good  substance, 
hut  the  ground  colour  in  both,  about  the  eye,  is  objectionably 
requiring  more  decision.* 

Pelabgonicms — JSP—^o.  lis  the  best  of  your  seedlings,  the 
white  is  pure  and  the  spot  tolerably  good  :  we  have  flowers 
of  the  same  character  superior  to  your  seedlings  ;  while  Pe- 
largoniums are  much  wanted,  but  they  must  not  have  the 
plum-coloured  spot.  2  is  inferior  to  Xo.  1  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance.    3  is  not  valued  on  account  of  its  colour.* IFif— 

The  upper  petals  of  your  flower  are  attractive,  but  the  duU 
centre  and  veined  under  petals  detract  from  its  beauty  ;  it  is, 

however,  seen  under  great  disadvantages.* JD  P—^o.  1 

is  a  bad  form,  the  top  petals  being  very  pointed,  and  the 
lower  petals  sinking  down,  making  a  dlrision  between  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  flower.     2  is  pretty  in  colour,  but   ■■ 

deficient  in  substance.* T  P — Your  flowers  are  not  good 

in  form,  and  in  other  qualities  they  are  of  a  second-rate 
character  ;  they  have  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  show  vari- 
eties, but  are  prettj-  on  account  of  the  colour.     Alice  Maud 

Mary  is  pretty  on  this  account,  with  its  white  centre,* 

W  C — Lilac-coloured  Pelargoniums  are  not  admitted  into 
good  collections,  and  are  Uierefore  considered  of  no  value, 
and  the  spot  in  your  seedling  is  of  the  worst  character,  that 
of  being  veined.  Xo.  2  is  bad  in  form,  lower  petals  long  -•^nd 
narrow.* 

Petunias — G  P— Xo.  1,  this  is  a  well-formed  flower,  of  a  good, 
and  bright  colour.*"- 

Roses — Jtrsey — Tour  Rose  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  we  can  form   i 
no  opinion  about  it.  , 

Ebeata — In  the  list  of  awards,  at  the  Chiswick  Exhibition, 
published  in  our  advertising  columns  of  last  week's  Paper, 
it  was  omitted  that  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth,  obtained  a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  for  a  collection  of  13 
Roses  in  pots. — In  the  Report,  p.  437,  under  the  head  Ranun- 
culuses, for ' '  Kilgom's  Princess  Royal "  read  "  Kiigour's,"  ikc. 
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KOYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 
PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE 
SOCIETY'S  snow  AT  SHREWSBLRY. 
THURSDAY,  JULY'  10.— Last  day   of  receiving  Implements, 
Seeds,  ifcc.,  to  be  exhibited  in  tlie  Implement  Y'ard,  and 
arranged  by  the  Stewards  for  the  Judges'  inspection. 
TUESDAY,  l.'i.— The  Implement  Y'ard  open  to  the  Public  from 
Eight  in  the  Moi-ning  till  Six  in  the  Evenmg,  at  2s.  BJ. 
each  person.     The  public  exhibition  of  the  working  of 
tJic  Implements  to  take  place  at   Mr.   Taylor's,  Monk- 
moor,  at  Twelve  o'clock.     Cattle  received  in  the  Show 
Y'ard  from  Eight  in  the  Morning  till  Four  in  the  After, 
noon. 
WEDNESDAY,  IC— The  Judges  inspect  the  Stock  and  award 
the  Prizes.      The  Implement  Y'ai'd  open  to  the  pubUc 
from  Eight  in  the  Morning  till  SLx  in  the  Evening  ;  Ad- 
mission 2s.  6d.      Council  Dinner  in  the  Concert  Room, 
at  Five  o'clock  ;  when  the  Judges'  award  of  Prizes  (with 
the  exception  of  those  for  Horses)  will  be  read.    Doors 
open  at  Four. 
THURSDAY',  17.— The  Cattle  and  Implement  Yards  open  to  the 
Public  from  Six  in  the  Morning  till  One  o'clock  in  the 
Afternoon ;  Admission  2a.  6d.  ;  and,  from  One  till  Six 
in  the  Evening,   at  Is.      Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the 
Great  Pavilion,  on  the  QuariT,  at  Four  o'clock.    Doors 
open  at  half-past  Three. 
FRIDAY,  18.— Cattle-yard  open  at  Seven.      Sale  to  begin  at 
Nine  for  Ten  precisely.      General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  Town  Hall  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
The  Cattle  and  Implement  Show  Yards,  on  the  Race-course. 
STEWARDS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
CattU^  Earl  Spenceu  ;  Hon.  C.^pt.  Spencer,  Mr.  Drdce. 
ImpUments,  Mr.  Siiellev  ;  Mr.  Hempubev  Gibbs. 
finance,  CoL.  AcsTES,  M.  P.  ;  Mr.  Shaw. 
.Sate  of  Ticiels,  Mr.  Henkt  Wilson. 
Beoeipts  and  Admissions  to  Show  Yards,   Mr.  Raymond  Babker. 
Pavilion  and  Council  XJiuner,  Lord  Port.man. 
General  Arrangement  of  Shoa',  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 
lAjndon,  July  2,  1845. 

By  the  15tU  Regulation  of  the  Society,  all  Persons  admitted 
Into  the  Show  Y'ard  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules,  Orders,  and 
Regulations  of  the  Council. 

N.B, — Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  Pavilion  Dinner,  to  Members  of 
the  Society,  at  the  Town  Hall,  from  Twelve  to  Four  o'clock  on 
"Wednesday,  the  16th  July,  and  from  Eight  to  Two  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  of  July. — Price  10s.  each. 
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MEETINGS  FOa  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbd.niudat,      July    9— ApriciiUural  Societyrf  England. 
Thdridas,        July  In— AgrimUural  Imp.  Suc.of  Ireland.' 

Thussdat,      July  17J 

Thuiudayj      July  17— Agilcultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS 
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The  observance  of  true  Economy  in  the  Erec- 
tion OF  Farm  Buildings  is  a  matter  of  gieat  im- 
portance both  to  landowners  and  farmers ;  and  as 
such  it  deserves  in  an  agricultural  periodical  to  be 
treated  of  completely,  i.  e.  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  more  general  points  which  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  construction  of  a  homestead,  and  the  col- 
location of  its  various  parts,  but  also  as  regards  the 
details  of  each  of  these  parts  by  itself.  The  sub- 
ject, indeed,  naturally  admits  of  this  twofold  con- 
eideration,  and  accordingly  while  we  propose  illus- 
trating it  in  detail  in  a  series  of  articles  which  will 
more  properly  appear  in  another  section  of  our 
paper,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  tlie  first  place  to  set 
before  our  readers  those  more  general  features 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  developed  in 
©very  good  plan. 

And  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  offer  the 
following  general  remarks  : — 

However  ably  field  labour  may  be  arranged 
and  conducted,  the  system  of  farm  management 
cannot  be  complete,  unless  the  buildings  ujiou  it  are 
designed  in  accordance  with  its  nature  and  extent, 
and  so  arranged,  that  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed within  them  may  be  systematically  carried 
on.  In  addition  to  those  buildings  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  outhouses,  such  as  those  for 
Btoring  and  elaborating  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
for  sheltering  and  feeding  the  live-stock  and  the 
working  cattle,  for  securing  the  implements,  ma- 
chines, and  carriages,  and  the  like,  there  are 
required  on  every  farm  a  residenee  for  the  farmer 
and  houses  for  the  farm-labourers.  These  buildings, 
the  outhouses,  the  farmer's  house,  and  the  labourers' 
cottages,  are  collectively  termed  the  homestead  or 
steading. 

The  erection  of  a  homestead  is  necessarily 
attended  with  great  expense — an  expense  greater  in 
proportion  on  small  farms  than  on  those  of  larger 
extent;  and  it  too  often  arises  that  in  the  desire  to 
lessen  this  expenditure,  a  landlord  with  injudicious 
parsimony  will  be  found  to  curtail  a  tenant's  accom- 
modation, and  probably  withhold  from  him 
buildings  essential  to  the  conducting  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  or,  with  mistaken  economy,  he  may  be  induced 
to  construct  the  buildings  without  reference  to 
strength  and  durability.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  that  the  tenant  asks  a  greater  extent  of  building 
than  the  wants  of  the  farm  demand  ;  or,  to  favour 


some  passing  peculiarity  of  his  management,  he  may 
wish  buildings  provided  which  are  not  common  in 
similar  cases,  and  which  if  erected  might  prove  use- 
less to  his  successor,  and  very  likely  in  a  short  time 
to  himself.  To  such  follies  as  these  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  farm  is  too  often  sacrificed.  The 
prosperity  of  the  tenant  for  the  term  of  his  lease  in 
great  measure  depends  on  the  sufficiency  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
homestead,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
buildings  forming  it  should  be  designed  with  the 
requisite  fitness  for  the  farm,  and  constructed  witli 
good  materials,  and  with  strength  to  ensure  dura- 
bility. But  although  a  sufBcient  amount  of  accom- 
modation ought  always  to  be  given,  too  great  an 
extent  of  it  is  an  evil.  It  tends  to  unsystematise 
the  management  of  the  farm  ;  it  entails  a  large  ex- 
penditure on  the  farmer  for  repairs,  always  grudg- 
ingly bestowed,  and  the  useless  buildings  are  soon 
allowed  to  fall  to  ruin  from  neglect. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
right  understanding  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenant  on  these  points,  that  the  one  may  not  be  pre- 
cipitated into  a  useless  additional  expenditure  on 
that  which  is  costly  enough  at  the  least,  and  that 
the  other  may  be  secured  against  loss  by  the  want 
of  the  means  to  conduct  his  business  properly. 
Specific  rules,  however,  on  these  points,  applicable  to 
every  case  cannot  be  laid  down  ;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  point  out  the  general  principles  which 
should  determine  the  matter,  and  illustrate  them  by 
examples  showing  their  application. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  considered  the  cost 
of  erecting  buildings  as  devolving  on  the  landlord. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case — the  burden 
is  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  tenant — upon  one 
whose  interest  in  the  matter  not  being  permanent, 
like  that  of  his  landlord,  may  lead  to  the  commission 
of  those  very  errors  we  have  just  been  deprecating. 
The  injurious  tendency  of  this  system,  however,must 
be  apparent,  and  need  not  here  be  dilated  on.  But 
there  is  another  error  more  common  which  needs  ani- 
madversion— viz.,  requiring  the  tenant  to  carry  the 
building  materials.  It  is  asserted  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  the  tenant  can  at  spare  times  lead  for- 
ward the  materials  at  less  cost  than  any  one,  having 
the  requisite  vehicles,  horses,  and  labourers,  in  his 
own  employment.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  it  is 
still  diverting  his  attention,  his  capital,  and  energy, 
from  their  legitimate  objects  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  required — at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lease.  But  the  assertion  is  inac- 
curate— farm-vehicles  are  not  fitted  for  the  carriage 
of  building  materials  ;  so  true  is  this,  that  where  the 
operations  are  extensive,  and  the  farmer  has  this 
burden  laid  upon  [him,  it  is  a  wise  economy  on  his 
part  to  procure  the  proper  vehicles.  Valuable  farm 
horses,  too,  are  rendered  valueless  bj'  labours  for 
which  fhey  are  unfitted,  and  the  same  economy 
under  the  same  circumstances  teaches  that  it  is  wis- 
dom to  purchase  cheap  animals  in  addition  to  those 
for  the  farm,  and  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice when  the  work  is  done. 

Further,  the  labours  of  the  farm,  and  those  of  the 
building,  cannot  proceed  together ;  hence  there 
are  frequent  stoppages  of  the  one,  or  no  less  injurious 
interruptions  of  the  other.  Thus,  no  saTing  can 
result  from  this  system,  but  on  the  contrary,  evil  to 
all  parties.  The  burden  imposed  on  the  tenant,  of 
carrying  the  materials,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
lessening  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  but  as  a  payment, 
in  another  form,  of  his  share  of  the  cost ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  it  forms  part  of  the  bargain  of  the 
lease. 

The  cost  of  erecting  farm  buildings  then  should 
devolve  on  the  landlord,  but  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair  properly  falls  on  the  tenant.  It  is  a 
good  arrangement  to  appoint  a  properly  qualified 
person  to  make  periodical  examinations  of  the  build- 
ings of  an  estate,  to  see  that  this  condition  is  strictly 
complied  with.  The  neglect  of  a  trifling  reparation, 
at  the  proper  time,  may  lead  to  serious  damage ; 
and  such  negligence,  the  vigilance  of  an  inspection 
will  prevent. 

In  placing  the  buildings  of  the  farm,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  near  the  centre  of  the  culti- 
vated grounds  as  possible.  Such  a  position  econo- 
mises.labour,  and  should  only  be  foregone  to  secure 
some  counterbalancing  advantage.  For  not  only 
have  the  working  cattle  and  machines  to  be  sent 
from  the  homestead  to  their  daily  work  in  the 
fields,  but  the  produce  of  the  ground  has  to  be  led 
there,  and'  again  returned  to  it  in  the  shape  of 
manure. 

To  obtain  water  for  the  supply  of  the  farmhouse 
and  outhouses,  is  a  necessity  for  which  centricality 
of  situation  must  be  foregone.  To  obtain  the  same 
commodity  in  sufficient  abundance,  as  a  motive 
power,  is  a  still  greater  advantage,  but  to  which 
aspect,  shelter,  and  the  other  conveniences  of  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  said,  are  too  often  sacrificed. 


we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  advert 
to  the  importance  of  aspect  in  buildings,  when  con- 
sidering the  outhouses,  farmhouse,  and  cottages  in 
detail,  it  is  not  here  necessary  further  to  dilate  on  it. 
A  point  much  discussed  by  writers  on  agriculture 
is,  whether,  in  ecjual  circumstances,  it  is  better  to 
place  the  homestead  on  high  or  low  ground.  The 
advantage  of  carrying  down  all  the  manures  is  in- 
sisted on  by  the  one  party,  and  is  met  by  the  other, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  the  crop  up.  The 
crop  being  the  bulkier  commodity,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  respect  of  the  labours  of  the  farm,  the 
lower  situation  is  preferable ;  and  in  the  lower 
situation,  water,  shelter,  and  other  requisites,  are 
more  likely  to  be  met  with. 

The  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  of  the  homestead,  are  stone  or  brick  for 
the  walls,  Baltic  timber  for  the  roofs,  joists,  flooring, 
doors,  windows,  and  internal  fittings  ;  and  slate  as  a 
covering  for  the  roofs.  In  districts  where  these 
cannot  De  obtained,  except  at  very  great  cost,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  other  materials.  Thus  for 
the  walls  may  be  used  clay  or  concrete,  timber,  or 
timber  lath  and  plaster ;  for  the  foreign  woods,, 
home-grown  timber  may  be  substituted,  and  tiles, 
thatch,  or  shingles,  for  slates.  But  whatever  be  the 
material  it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  walls  be  clay,  they 
should  have  a  stone  or  brick  foundation,  or  footing, 
and  be  provided  with  the  requisite  frame-work, 
and  slowly  and  carefully  constructed.  The  home- 
grown timber  ought  to  be  well  selected,  to  be  felled 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  j'ear,  and  so  much 
sooner  than  it  is  required  asto  allow  it  to  be  perfectly 
seasoned,  to  suit  the  different  purposes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied.  Not,  as  is  the  general  practice,  to 
fell  the  tree  often  when  full  of  sap,  and  cut  it  to  its 
scantlings,  and  apply  it  to  its  purpose  with  all  pos- 
sible haste.  Tiles  should  be  well  formed,  and  com- 
pletely burned  ;  and  when  in  their  places  on  the 
roofcarefully  rendered  waler-tight,withlime  plastered 
underneath.  Thatch  of  straw  or  reed  should  be 
well  drawn,  and  attached  to  the  spars  by  oakum,  and 
not  fastened  merely  by  turf.  Thatch  of  heath  in- 
deed requires  to  be  fastened  in  this  latter  mode. 

By  attending  to  these  points,  houses  erected  of 
inferior  materials  may  be  made  comfortable,  and 
to  endure  for  a  considerable  time.  And  it  is  better 
that  the  farmer  be  provided  with  the  buildings 
necessary  for  his  wants,  even  if  constructed  iu  such 
a  temporary  manner,  than  that  his  business  should 
be  retarded  by  the  want  of  them. 

In  all  cases,  however,  properly  matured  plans  of 
the  buildings,  and  minute  specifications,  and  draw- 
ings of  the  details  of  their  construction  should  be 
procured  from  an  architect,  and  these  should  be  given 
to  respectable  tradesmen  to  tender  for  their  erection  ; 
and  on  a  selectionbeing  made,  a  contract  should  be 
entered  into,  and  the  buildings  and  other  works 
then  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect.  Thus,  both  landlord  and  tenant  are 
secured  against  inefBcieut  workmanship. — N. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  Advertisement  in  another 
column,  announcing  the  great  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland,  at  Ballinasloe,  on  the  30th  of  September 
next  and  following  days.  The  nature  of  the  locality, 
as  well  as  the  preparations  in  progress,  make  it  very 
probable  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting meetings  which  has  yet  taken  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society. 


BUT  WHERE  IS  THE  MONEY  TO  COME  FROM  2 
"  Landlords  have  it  not,  and  tenants  cannot  afford 
it."  This  reply  generally  accompanies  a  tardy  admis- 
sion, that  agricultural  perfection  is  desirable.  As  theory 
and  practice  are  always  best  in  combination,  I  will  state 
haw  the  means  are  to  be  found  and  illustrate  it  by  my 
own  case,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  others  to  follow  my 
example  or  not.  At  all  events  the  objection  of  want  of 
means  is  thereby  removed. 

Having  some  spare  capital  I  invested  it  in  land,  pur- 
chasing 260  acres.  Subsequently  I  reflected  ou  the  im. 
perfect  condition  of  one  of  the  farms,  and  considered  I 
should  be  doing  no  more  than  a  public  and  private 
duty  by  improving  it.  "Well,  having  already  invested, 
where  was  the  cash  to  come  from  ?  Why,  I  resolved 
on  selling  the  other  farms,  and  invested  the  proceeds 
m  improving  the  remaining  one.  This  is  a  ready  way 
of  conferring  a  great  national  benefit,  without  injuring 
ourselves.  It  takes  away  the  excuse  (the  last  prop)  of 
the  non-improvers,  and  proves  it  is  a  true  saying,  that, 
"  where  there  is  a  i\'ill  there  is  a  way  i"  and  where 
there  is  not  a  will,  there  is  an  excuse,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  The  struggles  for  tenures  are  surprismg. 
A  tenant  will  frequently  purchase ._a  farm  at  a  high 
rate,  and  mortgage  it  forthwith  for.'less  than  the  pur- 
chase-money, in  order  to  secure  a  holding,  absti'aeting 
thereby  a  portion  of  his  much  required  means,  and 
sometimes  do  so  when  his  capital  is  barely  adequate  to 
As  '  his  present  tenure.    If  farmers,  who  plead  as  an  excuse 
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for  not  faruiing  high  that  their  means  are  inadequate, 
■would  diminish  their  holdiogs  one-half,  they  would 
lessen  the  competition  for  farms,  and  benefit  themselves 
and  the  community.  Their  capital  would  thus  be 
doubled  in  its  relative  proportion  to  their  acres  ;  and 
they  would  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  deep  and  frequent 
tillage,  with  abundant  stock  and  manure,  where  now  the 
land,  the  landlord,  the  labourer,  and  themselves,  are  in 
an  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  condition.  Drainage 
I  consider  the  landlord's  affair  ;  but  now  that  an  acre 
of  land  can  be  perfectly,  deeply,  and  permanently  pipe- 
drained,  for  from  40s.  to  70s.  per  acre  (see  Mr.  Parkes' 
and  Mr.  Pasey's  statement,  Rl.  Ag.  Society's  Meeting, 
18th  Apr.), the  neglecting  to  do  so,  by  landlord  or  ten.ant, 
amounts  to  a  positive  national  and  individual  disgrace. 
It  is  giving  to  the  League  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
"  Oh  !  you  can  if  you  choose  produce  for  us  abundantly 
and  profitably  .ill  the  food  we  require,  but  you  will  not 
3o  so."  I  maintain,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  profitably  and 
forthwith  more  food  than  we  can  require  for  our  own 
consumption  ;  but  then  we  must  try  and  grow  Beans, 
7  feet  high,  instead  of  fences  7  feet  high  ;  the  one  ex- 
hausts the  soil  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  Corn  and 
Cabbages  must  displace  those  ugly  old  pollards  that  mar 
the  landscape,  .and  are  worth  on  an  average  2s.  eacli, 
to  pay  for  a  century's  growth  and  cultivation  (for  their 
roots  are  regularly  ploughed,  harrowed,  manured,  and 
Bown  over).  I  will  venture  to  assert  as  truth,  that 
every  villainous  stump  of  this  description  has  been  a 
loss  to  the  nation  of  6d.  annually  ;  or  in  the  whole 
period  of  its  growth  from  20s.  to  50s. — multiply  this  by 
40,000,000,  and  calculate  the  loss.  As  to  hedge- 
row trees,  the  loss  they  occasion  to  the  nation  is  cer- 
tainly equivalent  to  5,0O0,000Z.  annually — assuming 
that  there  are  but  two  on  every  acre,  and  that  they 
cause  an  annual  loss  of  Is.  eacli.  It  must  be  in  the  re- 
membrance of  many  that  the  protected  silk  manufac- 
turers, some  years  since,  either  could  or  would  not 
supply  our  own  markets  with  silk,  so  the  smuggler 
jnade  up  the  deficiency.  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  liking  the 
loss  of  revenue  thus  occasioned,  told  them,  they  must 
study  and  apply  better  methods,  and  not  be  beat  by 
foreigners,  but  produce  silks  cheaper  and  more  abun- 
dantly at  home.  Loud  and  bitter  were  their  outcries 
And  protests — their  pleas  of  ruin,  destruction,  and  non- 
employment — wailing  they  bemoaned  the  anticipated 
glut  of  foreign  goods.  But  the  stern  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  said,  "  Gentlemen,  relying  on  protec- 
tion, you  have  stood  still  whilst  the  world  has  advanced. 
You  are  a  century  in  arrear  with  your  means  and  ap- 
pliances. Come,  look  round  you  and  amend  your  defi- 
ciencies, and  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ;  avail 
yourselves  of  all  recent  improvements,  either  scientific, 
chemical,  or  mechanical,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to 
fear."  Well,  the  terrible  day  came,  prohibition  was 
exchanged  for  a  moderate  duty — they  improved  their 
slovenly  and  clumsy  methods,  and  now  not  only  can 
they  supply  our  own  people  abundantly,  but  they  are 
large  exporters. 

Let  us  do  the  same  in  agriculture,  and  be  in  advance 
of  Su-  Robert  Peel,  and  so  render  his  new  Tariff 
nugatory,  doing  away  with  the  tei-rible  anticipations  of 
Pree  Trade. 

The  question  of  what  may  be  profitably  produced 
from  an  acre  of  land,  is  a  very  important  one.  Professor 
Playfair  (a  first-rate  authority)  has,  I  believe,  stated 
that  2')0l.  can  be  and  has  been  produced  from  one  acre 
of  market-garden  in  one  year,  and  we  all  know  full  well 
that  in  all  gardens  the  produce  is  abundant,  compared 

■with  field  culture.     Why  it  is  so  needs  no   reply at 

blithesome  morn  and  dewy  eve,  the  crowds  of  men, 
■women,  and  children  issuing  from  market-gardens,  are 
living  solutions  of  the  problem,  and  stand  in  charming 
relief  to  the  solitary  farm  labourer  alone  in  a  20-acre 
field,  or  scattered  here  and  there  over  an  extensive  dis- 
ti'ict,  like  plums  in  a  school-pudding. 

The  average  annual  return  of  the  arable  land  of  this 
country  being  about  hi.  Ifls.  per  acre,  stands  in  misera- 
ble comparison  with  Dr.  Playfair's  250/. 

"We  all  know  that  Lincolnshire  is  the  best  cultivated 
■county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  secret  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  annexed  extract  from  an  able 
paper  in  the  North  British  Ri-vieio,  on  "  The  Improve- 
ment of  Land  as  an  Investment  for  Capital,"  and  proves 
that  even  leases  are  secondary  to  "a  valuation  of 
tenants'  improvements,"  which  will  attract  capital  and 
intelligence. 

"  There  are  many  tenants  who,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  money  market,  would  be  able  to  borrow  suffi- 
ciency of  capital  to  effect  those  improvements  which 
pertain  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they  had  the 
security  of  a  lease,  or  an  agreement,  that  on  quitting 
the  farm,  they  should  be  repaid  their  outlay,  subject  to 
deductions,  increasing  for  every  year  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  expenditure  was  incurred.  Under  such  a 
system,  a  large  portion  of  the  wastes  of  Lincolnshire 
have  been  reclaimed  by  tenants-at-will ;  and  few 
changes  have  taken  place  in  occupancy,  which  not  un- 
frequently  descends  from  fatlier  to  son  without  a  lease. 
A  Lincolnshire  farmer  on  quitting,  receives  from  his 
landlord,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  half  the  amount  of 
his  bill  for  oil-cake  consumed  that  year  by  his  sheep 
and  the  beasts  which  tread  his  straw  into  manure.  He 
receives,  also,  the  amount  of  his  expenditure  for  build- 
ings, subject  to  a  deduction  of  gL  for  every  year  he  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  draining,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  .j!^  ;  for  claying  and  chalking  of  ^  ;  and  for 
bones  of  ^  for  each  year.    Such  a  system,  though  not 


so  good  as  a  leasehold  tenure,  is  the  best  substitute 
or  it." 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  from  facts  every  day  brought 
to  ray  notice,  that  unless  this  system  of  valuation  is 
made  the  uniform  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  improvements  progressing  as  they 
should  do.  Improvements  should  be  encouraged,  but 
they  are  now  discouraged,  for  I  constantly  meet 
with  zealous  and  praiseworthy  improvers,  whose  feel- 
ings are  embittered,  and  operations  cramped  by  the 
uncertainty  of  tenui'e  occasioned  by  their  own  improve- 
ments. A  non-improver,  or  bad  farmer,  has  no  such 
fears  ;  he  is  quite  safe  in  possession,  for  who  is  anxious 
to  dispossess  him  ? 

Let  us  hope  our  legislators  will  see  to  this,  for  there 
is  already  too  much  indisposition  to  improve.  In  a 
recent  instance  in  Essex  a  noble  lord  has  abolished 
his  tilery  and  sheds,  established  three  years  since,  be- 
cause his  tenants  would  not  accept  of  the  tiles  "  gratis," 
they  finding  the  labour  ;  and  another  landed  proprietor 
in  the  same  county  is  precisely  in  the  same  position. 
This  is  not  creditable,  but  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  this  and  other  counties,  and  shows  the  objection  to 
amendment. 

Capital  is  a  most  sensitive  commodity;  like  ourselves, 
it  seeks  for  seciu'ity  and  remuneration,  and  you  cannot 
have  either  under  the  present  system  of  non-valuation  ; 
capital  and  intelligence  are  frequently  in  co-partnership, 
so  that  by  excluding  the  one  you  lose  the  other,  and 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  tenantry  ;  un- 
educated, and  consequently  bigoted  and  prejudiced, 
mere  practical  men,  unguided  by  the  light  of  science, 
whose  aid  they  ridicule. 

It  is  humiliating  to  the  fine  manly  spirit  of  tenants- 
at-will  (without  a  valuation)  to  feel  that  they  hold 
their  farm  tremblingly  on  the  balance,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  capricious  or  imperious  steward,  to  whom  they  must 
bow  with  humble  submission,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their 
holdings. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  land  in  this  country  is  either  entailed 
or  settled ;  so  that  the  tenant  for  life  must  sink  any 
capital  he  may  invest  in  permanent  improvements. 
This  acts  as  a  complete  baiTier  to  soUd  amendment.  In 
Scotland,  sundry  acts  of  Parliament  have  remedied 
much  of  this  evil,  by  permitting  the  life-tenant  to 
charge  the  estate  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  im- 
provement. The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  introduced  a 
similar  measure  for  England,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
succeed  in  getting  it  passed  into  a  law.  No  doubt  others 
for  Ireland  and  Wales  must  soon  follow. 

These,  with  the  inclosure  of  ■waste  lands,  and  the 
better  cultivation  of  those  now  imperfectly  farmed, 
would,  no  doubt,  open  up  a  vast  and  profitable  field  for 
the  employment  of  our  labour  and  our  capital. — /.  J. 
Mechij  4,  Leadenhall-street. 


IS  FLAX  AN  EXHAUSTING  CROP  ? 

HcwEVER  satisfied  I  am,  from  practical  experience, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  create  a  prejudice  against  its 
cultivation,  any  more  than  against  that  of  Wheat,  I 
think,  from  the  objections  that  I  have  frequently  and 
recently  heard  made  by  a  farmer  from  Suffolk,  who  has 
often  grown'Herap,  it  will  be  better  to  bring  a  few  more 
facts  before  the  readers  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  in 
the  hope  that  if  I  can  show  that  the  advantage  attend- 
ing its  cultivation  enables  the  farmer  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage,  I  shall  remove  the  prejudice  of  farmers 
against  a  crop  otherwise  useful,  and  so  certain  to  benefit 
the  country  at  large. 

Having  already  proved  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
crop,reaped  by  the  farmers  of  fhe  north  of  Ireland,  where 
it  has  been  grown  for  many  years  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, and  where  it  has  maintained,  and  is  likely  to 
maintain,  a  remunerating  price,  independent  of  foreign 
competition,  I  shall  now  combat  in  argument  the  op- 
ponents of  Flax  culture — those  parties  who  think  it 
exhausts  the  soil,  because,  being  pulled  up,  it  leaves  no 
stubble  or  straw  to  make  manure  of.  In  my  last  letter 
on  the  subject,  I  showed  that  by  following  up  the  system 
of  Mr.  Cassidy  (an  Irish  gentleman),  21/.  per  acre,  or 
a  clear  profit  of  172/.  could  be  had  on  8  acres.  I  shall 
now  give  the  particulars  of  the  expense  incurred  in  grow- 
ing S  acres  of  Wheat  in  Suffolk,  which  I  have  from  the 
Suffolk  farmer  who  was  afraid  to  sow  Flax,  because,  as 
he  asserted,  it  would  exhaust  his  land  ;  the  following 
wUI  show  his  profits  in  Wheat  growing,  and  I  add  them 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Cassidy's 
profit  on  8  acres  of  Fla.x. 

d.  :  224  bushels  (being  at  £  s.    d. 
the  rate  of  28  bush, 
per  acre)  of  Wheat, 
at  5s.  M.         .        .  CI  12    0 
Straw  .         .        .  16  10     0 


Rent  of  8  acres, 

at  .£   s. 

d. 

20s.  9<i. 

.  10  14 

0 

120  loads  of  dung,  a.tia.U    0 

0 

Drawing  the  same 

.     3    0 

0 

Spreading 

.     1    4 

0 

Ploughing 

.     3    0 

0 

Rolhng 

.     0    8 

0 

Han-owing 

.     0    4 

(> 

Seed,  80  pecks 

.     5  16 

0 

Drilling 

.     1     0 

0 

Han'owing 

.     0    4 

0 

Rolling 

.     0    4 

0 

Hoeing 

.     1  12 

0 

Reaping 

.     2     8 

0 

"Watching 

.     0     8 

0 

Carting 

.     2    8 

U 

Threshing 

.     5  12 

0 

Tithe 

.     1  12 

0 

Poor-rates 

.     0  16 

0 

Church  and  stu-vey 

rates  0  12 

0 

Balance 

.  13    6 

0 

£78     8     0  £78     8     0 

Now  it  is  evident  that  by  Wheat  growing  a  farmer 

cannot  have,  on  the  very  best  drained  ground,  4/.  per 

J  acre   profit ;  whereas  I  prove  that  Flax,  if  cultivated 


with  care,  can  be  grown  to  pay  or  leave  a  profit  of  21/. 
per  acre,  and  I  gave  an  instance  of  so  much  as  50/.  per 
acre,  on  which  I  defy  being  contradicted  ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  hope  that  with  these  facts  before  the  eyes  of 
British  farmers,  they  will  see  that  if  they  turn  their  at^ 
tention  to  the  production  of  the  Flax  plant,  and  bring  it 
to  perfection,  they  must  be  enabled  not  only  to  purchase 
and  feed  (by  having  Flax-seed)  an  additional  stock  of 
cattle,  but  increase  thereby  their  manure- heap  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  admit  of  planting  more  Turnips  and 
Potatoes  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  manure  a  much  greater  breadth  of  land,  and 
as  a  consequence  annually  reclaim  and  improve  their 
farms. 

Some  time  back  I  noticed  observations  on  the  subject 
in  the  Scottish  Farmers'  Journal,  which  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  here.  The  writer  says  : — "  In  other- 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  landlords  and  farmers  have 
united  in  associations  for  promoting  the  internal  industry 
of  the  country,  and  after  some  experience  have  found 
that  the  cultivation  of  Flax  is  one  means  of  paying  our 
own  spare  labourer,  with  the  money  which  would  other- 
wise find  its  Way  into  the  pockets  of  our  not  over  grate- 
ful neighbours  on  the  Continent.  At  their  meetings  it 
has  been  said  that  six  millions  of  British  gold  are  annu- 
ally paid  for  the  article  of  Flax  alone,  besides  a  very 
considerable  sura  for  oil-cake  and  Flaj-seed,  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  cattle  and  sowing.  Where  raising 
Flax  has  in  consequence  been  resorted  to,  the  announced 
profits  have  been  much  higher  than  is  usually  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  grain,  besides  the  advantages  to 
the  community  of  additional  employment,  thereby  af- 
forded in  weeding,  pulling,  rippling,  spreading,  lifting, 
rolling,  and  scutching."  Then  he  adds  :  "  And  why 
not  spinning,  for  as  it  is  found  that  as  fine  Flax  can  be 
produced  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent,  it  is  a  libel 
on  our  Scottish  lasses  to  say  that  they  could  not,  by 
practice,  learn  to  spin  as  fine  yams  as  those  in  othet 
lands." 

On  this,  the  spinning  process,  I  must  remark,  that 
mill-spun  yarns  being  now  produced,  in  such  quantity, 
so  cheap,  and  so  superior  in  quality,  compared  with 
hand-spun  yarns,  the  day  is  gone  by,  when  band  spin- 
ning will  pay  parties  to  produce  it  ;  however,  up  to 
preparing  Flax  for  spinning  it  is  well  known,  it  gives 
considerable  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  several  weeks  before  the 
Wheat-harvest,  when  other  field  work  is  in  abeyance. 

The  writer  then  says,  "  But  it  is  objected  that  farmers 
in  Scotland  are  prohibited,  by  the  terms  of  their  leases,, 
from  cultivating  Flax;  is  it  meant  by  this,  that  they  are 
not  so  hostile  to  the  practice  as  their  landlords  ?  Should 
it  be  found  by  experience,  that  a  partial  culture,  or  cul- 
ture on  a  small  scale,  of  this  plant,  turns  out  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  comraunity,  will  not 
Scotch  landlords  relax  such  prohibitory  claims,  where 
they  exist,  and  allow  of  a  certain  per  centage  of  land 
on  any  farra  being  laid  under  this  crop  annually  ?  they 
will  not  surely  be  behind  their  brethren  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who  not  only  allow,  but  encourage  their  tenantiT 
to  cultivate  this  useful  plant.  Oh,  but  it  is  said  the  cul- 
ture of  Flax  deteriorates  the  land  ;  this,  however,  is 
denied  by  some  (by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  who  are 
guided  by  experiments)  ;  but  granting  that  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  dung-hill,  if,  as  it  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
it  adds  otherwise  to  the  farmer's  profit,  are  there  not 
now  numerous  substitutes  for  farmyard  manure  to  make 
up  for  a  scourging  crop.  I  deny  that  Flax  is  more  So 
than  Wheat,  on,  say  a  fiftieth  or  a  hundredth  part  of  a 
farm ;  and  have  we  not,  now,  many  skilful  chemists  able 
to  direct  us  to  restore  the  soil,  by  the  many  now  avail- 
able manures,  those  ingredients  of  which  Flax  may  be 
found  to  have  robbed  it  ;  and  would  not  the  oil-cake,  or 
what  is  better,  the  crushed  seed,  not  only  be  highly 
beneficial  in  the  feeding  byre  ;  but  also  an  enricher  of 
the  farm-yard  manure  2" 

Now,  as  the  above  observations  are  such  as  I  entirely 
agree  with,  and  approve  of,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
quote  them  in  preference  to  anything  I  might  be  induced 
to  offer,  in  answer  to  the  prejudiced  and  idle  reports 
raised  against  Flax  growing  in  this  country.  In  my 
former  letter  I  have  given  the  profits  on  8  acres  of  Flax, 
which  appeared  to  be  172/.  10s.,  or  21/.  lis.  Srf.  per 
acre,  clear  of  all  expenses  ;  i.  e.,  by  taking  the  seed  at 
feeding  prices,  6s.  3(/.  per  bushel,  although  it  sold  this 
spring  in  Ireland  at  lOs.  to  lis.  per  bushel  ;  and  is  it 
not  clear  to  corammon  sense,  when  S  acres  of  Wheat 
grown  in  Suffolk,  after  paying  expenses,  and  allowing 
the  straw  to  be  worth  16/.  16s.,  \vill  only  leave  a  profit  of 
13/.  6s.,  or  1  /.  13s.  Zd.  per  acre.  That  if  Flax  injure  the 
soil,  so  that  it  would  not  produce  another  crop  until 
well  manured  after  (and  this  I  most  distinctly  deny),  the 
farmer  who  would  cultiv.ate  the  plant,  in  place  of  Wheat, 
must  be  better  prepared  to  renew  the  ground  with 
manure,  and  improve  it,  by  good  labour,  by  having  in 
his  hand  1 72/.  profit  by  growing  8  acres  of  Flax,  than 
he  who  will  sow  Wheat  on  8  acres,  and  after  selhug 
Wheat  and  straw,  can  only  realise  \S>1. 6s.  for  his  trouble. 
I  shall  not  on  this  part  of  the  subject  say  more  for 
the  present  than  assert,  that  after  sowing  Flax  on 
ground  that  I  had  the  year  previously  manured  for 
Turnip  or  Potatoes,  I  have  had  as  a  good  crop  of  Oats 
after  the  Flax  as  I  ever  had  after  a  crop  of  Wheat  or 
Barley.  Sowing  Flax  caused  me,  no  doubt,  to  be  scarce 
or  short  of  straw  for  stabling  purposes  ;  but  I  never 
found  the  market  scarce  of  a  supply,  and  with  more 
money  in  my  pocket  by  growing  1  acre  of  Flax  thaji 
I  could  have  by  growing  8  acres  of  Wheat,  I  never  had 
cause  to  regret  tlie  cultivation  of  that  plant. 

This  letter  being  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
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observations  of  otliers,  equally  interested  with  myself 
in  promoting  what  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  public 
good,  I  do  hope  that  when  those  facts  are  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that 
Flax  exhausts  the  soil,  that  the  statements  I  have 
brought  forward  will  disabuse  their  mind,  and  cause 
them  to  give  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  the  considera- 
tion th:it  the  large  amount,  or  value,  of  our  imports  of 
the  article,  as  well  as  oil-cake  and  Flax-seed,  demands  ; 
as  they  cannot  but  admit  that  10,000,000/.  or  12,000,000/. 
sterling,  annually,  distributed  amongst  our  farmers  and 
labourers  would  add  considerably  to  then-  comfort  ; 
and  in  order  to  show  how  much  our  foi-eign  neighbours 
dread  our  present  exertions  to  grow  our  own  Flax,  and 
increase  thereby  our  improved  linen-trade,  I  shall  con- 
clude my  observations  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the 
York  Herald,  of  the  7th  inst.,  headed 

"  Tlie  Liiien-lrade  of  Germany. — An  important  com- 
mercial conference  has  been  held  in  Frankfort,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  German  linen- 
trade.  The  reports  of  the  conference  state  '  that,  from 
1833  to  1839,  the  annual  average  excess  of  linen  ex- 
ports over  the  linen  imports  was  15,800,000  ri.x-dollars 
(or  about  2,370,000/.  British  money) ;  from  1840  to  1842, 
it  was  12,751,252  rix-dollars  (or  about  1,900,000/.  Bri- 
tish money) ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  it  w.asonly  7,572,448 
rix-dollars  (or  about  1,081,700/.  British  money).'  The 
reports  ascribe  the  decline — Istly,  to  the  heavy  import 
duties  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain  ;  2dly,  to  the  de- 
fects in  the  culture  of  Flax  ;  and  3dly,  to  the  competi- 
tion of  England,  the  success  of  which  is  ascribed  to  her 
superior  manufacturing  advantages,  especially  to  all 
that  relates  to  machinery.  The  remedy  proposed  is,  to 
promote  the  spinning  of  Flax  by  machinery  iu  Germany, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  proposed,  firstly,  to  remove  en- 
tirely the  duties  on  English  machinery  and  on  Flax  ; 
secondly,  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign  linen  yarns  to 
5  silber-groseheus  percwt.  the  first  year,  to  double  that 
amount  jearly  till  it  reaches  2  rix-dollars  per  cwt,  and 
then  to  lower  yearly  by  5  silber-groschens.  The  grand 
commercial  congress  of  the  Zollverein  is  to  take  place 
at  Carlsruhe,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  above 
propositions  will  be  taken  into  consideration." 

Now,  the  above  observations  prove  the  importance 
that  our  foreign  neighbours  attach  to  the  cultivation  of 
Flax,  aud  the  decline  in  their  linen-trade,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent they  are  pretty  cox-rect  iu  their  ideas  as  to  the 
cause  ;  however,  I  must  add,  to  what  they  enumerate, 
another  great  cause  of  the  decline,  which  I  am  of  opinion 
has  shook  to  its  very  centre  the  linen-trade  and  Flax 
cultivation  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  well  linown  that  up  to  1828,  there  was  no  Flax- 
spinning  mills  in  Ireland ;  and,  as  the  English  spinners 
supplied  the  Irish  linen  manufacturers  with  yarns  (spun 
altogether  from  foreign  Flax),  the  Irish  farmers  had 
no  encouragement  to  grow  the  plant,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  had  almost  ceased  to  cultivate  it ;  how- 
ever, a  change  took  place  fi'om  1828,  when  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  MulhoUand  started  their  first  extensive  fac- 
tory in  Belfast ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  those  spirited 
and  enterprising  merchants  have  done  mucli  to  save 
their  country  from  losing  its  linen-trade,  which  had 
continued  for  years  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline,  up  to 
1828.  To  their  liberal  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the 
Flax  Improvement  Society,  coupled  with  those  from  other 
Flax-spinners  and  landlords,  do  I  ascribe  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Flax-growing  farmers  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  it  got  to  be  known  that  Flax-spinning  was 
a'trade  that  left  an  enormous  profit,  the  demand  being 
then  much  greater  than  the  supply,  the  spinning  and 
the  cultivation  annually  increased  ;  this  fact  is  corro- 
borated by  the  extraordinai-y  fortune  realised  in  Flax- 
spinning  by  the  late  and  much  lamented  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  Leeds,  the  announcement  of  whose  death  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  York  Herald.  The  eminent 
house  of  which  he  was  the  head,  together  with  the  very 
extensive  fii'ms  of  Messrs.  Hines  aud  Atkinson,  and 
Messrs.  Renyon  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  supplied  for  many 
years  all  the  principal  Irish  linen  manufacturers  with 
yarns  ;  the  demand  for  Irish  linen  goods  having  in- 
creased, mill  after  mill  got  turned  from  cotton-spinning 
to  that  of  Flax,  in  Belfast,  until  yarns  became  so  abun- 
dant that  they  fell  in  price  from  11^.  down  to  4s.  9d.  or  5s. 
for  a  bundle  of  16  hanks  and  8  cuts,  the  produce  of  21b. 
to  41b.  of  Flax  ;  and  as  the  addition  of  30  Flax-mills 
in  the  north  in  a  few  years  caused  the  Irish  farmers  in 
that  province  to  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Flax  plant,  until  it  is  now  produced 
in  Ireland  (through  the  superior  management  and  di- 
rections of  a  society  of  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  was  President),  at  prices  from  70/.  to  100/.  per 
ton,  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Dutch  or  Flemish  Flax, 
for  which  English  spinners  formerly  paid  from  100/.  to 
150/.  per  ton.  They  are  now  so  well  and  cheaply  sup- 
pUed  from  Ireland,  with  the  raw  material,  that  they  can 
send  out  the  same  sort  of  yarns  to  the  Continent,  &e., 
at  4».  9(/.  to  OS.  dd.  per  bundle,  as  that  sent  up  to  1804 
at  lis.  per  bundle  ;  and  our  Irish  linen  manufacturers, 
by  growing  and  spinning  their  own  Flax,  can  have  a 
fair  remunerating  profit,  although  able  to  undersell 
the  Germans  and  all  others,  in  every  market  that  we 
ti^de  to. 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  trespass  at  such  length  on 
your  columns,  but  as  I  ascribe  the  decUne  of  the  linen 
trade  of  Germany  more  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in 
Ireland  than  to  any  other  cause,  I  am  obliged  to  go 
into  particulars  to  show  the  grounds  I  have  for  my 
asseitions  ;  and  as  it  is  evident  the  Continental  linen 
manufacturers  will  try  and  regain  a  trade  that  has 
been  most  profitable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  we  can 


beat  the  world  in  machinery,  we  shall  grow  the  material, 
and  employ  it  and  our  redundant  population  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  it.  I  hope  our  farmers  will 
soon  see  the  propriety  of  growing  and  saving  their  own 
Flax-seed,  and  thereby  dispense  with  the  foreign  oil- 
cake ;  as  the  fattening  qualities  of  Flax-seed  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  much  superior  to  it,  they  will  not 
only  profit  in  this  instance,  but,  with  their  assistance,  our 
linen  trade  must  continue  to  increase  and  prosper ;  our 
weavers  will  be  kept  fully  employed  ;  and  although 
Last,  not  the  least  important,  the  small  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers  will  reap  sufficient  remuneration 
for  the  hours  occupied  in  honest  industry. — James  II. 
Dicksoiij  6,  De  Beauvoirsquare,  London,  June  30. 


Kome  Correspondence. 

On  the  Growth  of  Wheat. — A  few  observations  upon 
Mr.  Goodiff'e's  ingenious  and  argumentative  article  "  on 
the  Seminal  Leaf-stem  of  Wheat,"  appear  to  be  called  for. 
I  do  not  dispute  his  statement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
70  plants  of  Wheat  sown  20th  February  (see  page  421) ; 
nor  would  I  impugn  his  theory  of  the  agency  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  formation  of  what  he  calls  the  leaf- 
stem.  My  attention  to  the  subject  was  first  excited  by 
a  communication  from  a  very  clever  man  in  Wiltshire, 
who  had  observed  that  a  change  took  place  during 
March  in  the  radific.ition  of  Wheat,  which  at  that  season 
sent  its  roots  down  into  the  soil.  Those  farmers  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  circumstances,  assured  me  that 
spring-sown  Wheat  never  foimed  a  double  series  of 
roots  ;  that  the  plants  tillered  less  than  those  sown  in 
autumn,  and  therefore  it  was  customary  to  sow  a  greater 
quantity  of  seed  in  the  spring.  In  November  1843  and 
1844, 1  sowed  by  the  dibble  a  few  lines  of  seed,  and 
of  the  fact  stated  by  me.  May  the  10th,  I  am  positive, 
namely,  that  in  March  1844,  I  did  not  observe  one 
plant  without  an  inch  or  more  of  neck,  or  leaf-stem  ; 
whereas,  iu  March  last,  it  was  difiicult  to  find  a  single 
plant  which  exhibited  anything  more  than  a  mere  trace 
of  the  stem.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sowing  of  1843  the 
weather  was  excessively  rainy,  and  the  ground  so  wet 
and  clogging,  as  to  make  the  dibbling  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  hence  the  depth  was  uncertain.  Yet  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  great  difTerence  of  the  two 
sets  of  plants  to  the  dissimilar  condition  of  the  wea- 
ther at  the  corresponding  periods  of  1844  and  1845. 
However,  to  quit  a  subject  which  demands  future  in- 
vestigation, I  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Goodiffe's  article, 
which  refers  to  the  agency  of  the  leaf  in  producing  the 
development  of  roots.  It  tells  us  that,  somehow  or 
other,  we  have  adopted  the  notion  that  "  a  plant  grows 
from  its  roots  ;"  whereas,  in  fact,  the  plumule  is  the  first 
to  start,  and  that,  therefore  the  root  grows  by  and  from 
the  leaf.  In  proof  of  this  he  adds  :— "  A  very  simple 
exemplification  of  roots  growing  from  leaves  is  seen  in  a 
Turnip  cut  across,  and  the  upper  half  planted.  Iu  a 
very  short  time  a  crowd  of  young  roots  will  be  seen 
pushing  down  their  thirsty  mouths  all  round  the  Turnip 
from  between  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it."  Mr.  Goodifte 
has  herein  adduced  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  subject 
for  physiological  study  ;  but  he  has  made  rather  more 
haste  than  good  speed,  by  jumping  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  plumules  of  all  plants  are  developed  before  their 
radicles,  and  that  leaves  are  the  parents  of  roots.  It 
is,  perhaps,  physiologically  true,  that  in  every  instance 
the  movements  of  both  are  simultaneous,  though  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  (the  one  may  get  the  start  of  the  other  ; 
yet  there  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  a  leaf,  simply  con- 
sidered as  such,  can  produce  a  perfect  plant.  The  most 
instructive  series  of  experiments  that  a  person  of  re- 
search can  undertake,  is  that  of  propagation  by  cut- 
tings in  water.  By  it  a  number  of  beautiful  phenomena 
are  brought  at  once  to  light,  which  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses would  be  obscured  or  left  to  conjecture.  I  dis- 
claim any  pretension  to  the  discovery  of  this  ready  mode 
of  propagation;  but,  having  in  the  first  instance,  learned 
that  the  Oleander  could  be  so  raised  with  great  facility, 
I  was  in  the  habit,  during  a  number  of  years,  of  trying 
almost  any  plant  that  came  in  my  way,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  communicate  to  the  public  many  unsuspected 
facts.  I  have  always  found  that  a  phial  of  white  glass, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  was  the  most  desirable  utensil ;  for 
it  not  only  permitted  daily  inspection,  but  prevented  the 
introduction  of  more  than  one  specimen.  By  means  of 
a  great  number  of  such  bottles,  filled  to  the  neck  with 
clear  soft  water,  the  process  of  r.idification  can  be  in- 
spected .at  all  times  ;  and  were  Mr.  Goodiff'e's  experi- 
ment with  the  divided  Turnip  performed  in  a  broad 
Hyacinth-glass,  there  would  be  no  need  to  disturb  the 
natural  process  for  one  moment.  That  roots  will  emerge 
all  round  the  divided  bulb,  there  need  be  no  doubt ;  but 
it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  that  these  roots 
were  developed  by  existing  leaves.  A  better  example, 
and  one  more  germain  to  the  question,  would  be  found 
iu  the  leaf  of  a  Cucumber  or  Melon-plant,  and 
of  the  Hoya  and  Gloxinia.  The  three  first,  assisted 
by  a  little  heat,  not  so  great  as  that  of  new  milk,  will 
produce  a  profusion  of  roots  ;  but  I  never  yet  could 
obtain  a  plant  from  such  leaf-cuttings  :  the  leaf  lives, 
and  the  roots  flourish  in  the  water  ;  but  where  is  the 
shoot  ?  With  the  Gloxinia  the  case  is  diff'erent ;  by 
degrees,  after  the  protusion  of  some  fine  glassy  fibres, 
a  bulb  or  couve-x  process  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stem,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cellular  tissue 
itself,  which  gr-adually  increases  till  it  becomes  a  bulb, 
and  then,  new  plants  are  developed,  aud  a  shoot  is 
thrown  upward.  There  is  a  system  of  germs  in  all 
plants,  precisely  adapted  to  the  offices  of  extension  ; 
and  to  this  system  is  to  be  referred  the  natural  term  pf 
the  plant's  life.     To  the  philosopher  Du  Hamel,  we  are 


mainly  indebted  for  the  theory  of  pre-organised  germs- 
a  theory  which  seems  to  embrace  every  phenomenon 
connected  with  growth,  and  the  production  of  new  parts. 
Wherever  these  germs  are  present,  they  comprise  all 
the  essential  organs  of  a  seed  or  embryo  ;  that  is,  a 
plumule  and  radicle,  and  they  are  therefore  capable, 
under  favourable  excitement,  to  produce  a  perfect  plant. 
Some  leaves  contain  such  embryos,  and  therefore  plants 
are  produced  from  them.  But  all  leaves  do  not  appear 
to  contain  pre-organised  germs  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
develope  no  plumule.  But  the  case  of  mere  leaf-roots 
does  not  apply  to  the  seminal  leaf-stem  of  Wheat,  as 
cited  by  Mr.  Goodiffe.  Wheat,  whether  it  have  the 
winter-formed  stem  or  not,  is  still  a  plant,  abounding 
with  the  germs  of  future  developments.  The  first  roots 
are  coincident  with  the  advance  of  cotyledon  and 
primary  leaves  ;  they  trace  horizontally,  till  the  season 
of  spring  excitement  occur  (be  that  earlier  or  later), 
and  then  new  germs  become  active  and  simultaneously 
protrude  both  roots  and  tiller-stems,  till  at  length,  all 
the  embryos  being  exhausted,  the  plant  ripens,  yields 
its  fruit  .and  dies  ;  and  such  is  the  course  of  all  plants 
purely  annual.  The  Turnip  and  Carrot  have  germs 
already  half  developed,  and  each  is  nourished  by  |the 
juices  of  the  bulb  ;  the  parts  are  all  perfect,  and  only 
require  to  be  called  into  action.  These  germs  or  buds, 
then,  as  the  eyes  of  the  Potato,  have  entire  systems 
within  themselves  ;  and  finally  they  give  forth  roots  to 
the  ground,  aud  a  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  .ibove  it.  To 
determine  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Goodiffe,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  try  wliether  a  single  amputated  Turnip- 
leaf,  would  form  a  bulb  as  well  as  roots  ;  for  unless  a 
complete  plant  be  produced  by  .any  leaf,  it  becomes 
more  than  doubtful  whether  it  possess  within  itself  the 
germs  of  reproduction. — J.  Towers. 

Dissolved  Bones. — When  bones  .are  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  two  plans  are  at  present  adopted  for 
applying  them  to  the  Turnip  crop.  In  the  one  ease,, 
the  dissolved  bones  are  applied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid 
state,  in  the  other,  they  are  mi.xed  with  earth,  and 
sown  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  recommended  in  an  article 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  to  apply  the 
bones  to  the  laud  in  a  liquid  state,  "  because,"  says  the 
writer,  "  the  extra  trouble  in  doing  this  is  compensated 
by  the  additional  benefit  which  it  confers  on  the  Turnip 
crop,  the  plants  requiring  their  food  in  a  liquid  state." 
Now,  I  beg  to  state  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  plants  are  as  much  benefitted  by 
the  one  method  as  the  other.  When  the  bones  are 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  the  liquid  is  applied,  not  to  th& 
Turnips,  but  to  the  land.  The  Turnip  drills  are  formed 
over  the  liquid  spread  on  the  land,  and  the  Turnip  seed 
is  then  sown.  Now,  if  any  one  will  attend  to  this 
simple  operation,  he  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the 
watery  part  of  the  solution  is  absorbed  by  the  land,  aS' 
soon  as  it  is  spread  upon  it ;  and  the  covering  in  of  the 
liquid,  by  forming  the  drills  over  it,  still  farther  absorbs- 
any  moisture  it  may  contain.  In  fact,  it  is  just  mixing 
the  liquid  with  earth,  and  in  this  mixed  and  dried  state 
it  remains  in  the  ground  for  about  a  week,  before  the 
Turnip  plants  vegetate ;  and  for  a  considerably  longer- 
time,  before  the  roots  of  the  Turnips  reach  it.  The 
only  diSei-ence,  then,  betwixt  the  application  of  dissolved 
bones  in  a  dry,  and  in  a  liquid  state,  is,  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  dissolved  bones  are  mixed  with  earth  before 
they  are  applied  to  the  land  ;  and  in  the  other,  they 
.are  mixed  with  earth  after  they  are  deposited  in  the 
soil.  In  both  cases,  the  dissolved  bones  are  in  a  dry 
state,  before  the  roots  of  the  Turnips  reach  them  ;  and 
hence,  iu  practice,  we  find  both  cases  equally  efficaci- 
ous. It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  apply  dissolved  bones  by  a  water-cart.  The  error  in 
supposing  the  water-cart  process  to  be  superior  to  the 
other,  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  overlooking 
the  fact,  that  the  bones  from  the  w.ater.cart  are  .applied 
to  the  soil,  and  not  to  the  growing  Turnips.  If  the 
liquid  bones  were  applied  to  the  growing  Turnips,  it 
would  appear  extremely  prob.able  that  it  would  have 
more  effect  on  them  than  if  they  were  applied  in  a  dry 
state  ;  but  then,  it  is  to  the  land,  and  not  to  the  Turnips, 
th.at  the  liquid  is  applied.  Before  the  Turnips  send 
down  their  roots  to  the  liquid  manure,  the  liquid  part  of 
it  is  all  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  nothing  but  the  dry 
result  of  the  solution  is  found  in  the  ground.  This 
dried  solution  is  afterwards  made  soluble  by  rain,  and 
so  also  is  the  solution  that  had  been  mixed  with  earth, 
previous  to  its  deposition  in  the  ground.  In  both  cases, 
then,  the  manure  has  just  to  depend  for  its  solubility, 
and  consequent  efficacy,  on  the  rains  which  the  soil 
receives,  and  the  moisture  which  the  soil  contains. — 
A  Turnip  Grower. 

Cardiff  Farmers'  Club. — In  looking  over  your  No. 
of  the  21st  ult.,  I  perceive  a  long  descant  by  Mr.  David, 
of  Cardiff,  on  the  use  of  lime,  as  to  the  quantity  requisite 
for  an  acre  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  "Cran- 
nock "  means  :  that  being  the  case,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  all  gentlemen,  when  writing  on  such  subjects 
to  abstain  from  all  provincial  idioms  :  as  many,  no 
doubt,  are  in  a  similar  predicament  to  myself,  Uffi- 
acquainted  with  the  Welch  language. — No  Cymro. — 
[The  recommendation  of  our  correspondent  cannot  be 
too  strongly  enforced.  The  standard  weights  and  mea- 
sures should  alone  be  referred  to.  What  is  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  a  "  Crannock !"] 

IVarping. — In  answer  to  a  correspondent's  inquiry 
as  to  «  where  operations  are  now  in  progress  for  warping 
lands,"— in  addition  to  those  now  going  forward  in  the 
parishes  of  Goole  and  Swmefleet,  a  large  tract  of  waste 
country  is  now  and  has  been  converted  by  Henry 
Healey,  Esq.,  of  Ashly,  near  Burringham,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Trent,  from  whom  every  information  may  be 
obtained  ;  I  think  Mr.  Healey  is  now  warping  between 
200  and  300  acres. — A  Subscriler  to  your  Paper,  June 
24, 1845. 

Ashes  from  Weeds. — I  used  to  find  a  ready  method  of 
converting  rubbish  of  most  kinds,  such  as  ditch  and 
hedge  trimmings,  root-weeds.  Potato-stalks,  6:c.,  into  a 
valuable  ash  by  mixing  them  stratum  super  stratum, 
with  fresli  burnt  lime-stones,  till  the  pile  was  many  feet 
in  height.  The  greener  the  vegetable  the  more  ready 
was  the  conversion.  I  have  made  a  pile  of  this  kind  of 
Potato-stalks  quite  green  and  succulent ;  in  a  few  hours, 
flames  have  burst  out  at  the  sides,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  whole  was  converted  into  a  fine  grey  ash. 
Would  not  these  ashes  be  useful  to  mix  with  bones  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
mixture?  I  think  the  affinities  called  into  action  would 
le  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. — Lusor. 

Cow  Feeding. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me,  whether  any  one  has  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
cow  upon  one  rood  of  land,  in  the  way  recoramended|in 
Cobbett's  "  Cottage  Economy  V  His  system  appears 
to  me  to  be  liable  to  at  least  two  objections.  He  grows 
nothing  on  the  ground  but  Cabbages,  followed  by  Tur- 
nips. The  land  must,  I  should  think,  get  tired  of  this 
repetition.  He  transplants  his  Swedish  Turnips  from 
the  seed-bed.  My  gardener  says  that  you  cannot  safely 
transplant  Turnips,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  will  come  to 
snything.  [There  is  not  much  risk  in  this  if  it  be  care- 
fully done].  Is  there  a  sufficient  variety  of  vegetable, 
which  will  aff"ord  food  enough  for  a  cow,  to  have  a  four 
course  shift,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  land  ?  I  only  know  of 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  perhaps 
Potatoes  and  Artichokes,  and  Vetches  for  a  winter 
crop.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  tiling  more  ?  [Carrots 
End  Parsnips,  the  latter  especially,  are  excellent  food  for 
cows]. — A  Country  Curate. 

Adulteration  of  Gitano. — Several  persons  have  been 
employed  at  Seal's  Wharf  by  Mr.  Boorman  in  mixing 
gj-psum  with  inferior  guano,  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton 
of  gypsum  to  2  tons  of  guano  ;  this  is  being  sold  at  a 
low  price,  to  the  great  injury  both  of  the  fair  dealer 
and  the  consumer.  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  this 
statement. — Henry  Weston,  Borough  Bank,  Soulh- 
viark,  July  1. 
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BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Special  Council  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  the 
28th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  agreeably 
with  the  tenour  of  the  Bye-Laws,  on  the  prizes  to  be 
offered  for  the  Society's  countr)'  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
1846  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  northern  district, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Durham,  Westmoreland  (including  Berwiek-ou- 
Tweed).  Present — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Worsley,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  Price,  Bart.,  S.  Ben- 
nett, Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  W.  A.  Cherry,  Esq., 
H.  Gibbs,  Esq  .  B.  Gibbs,  Esq  ,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor Sewell,  J.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  and  J.  H.  Tre- 
mayne,  Esq. 

Prize  Sheet. — The  Council  decided  on  the  terms 
and  amount  of  the  various  prizes  for  1846,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary  statement,  including  the  amount 
of  prizes  for  essaj-s,  decided  at  a  former  meeting  : — 


Short-horned  cattle 

Hereford  cattle 

Devon  cattle 

Cattle  of  any  breed 

Horses 

Leicester  sheep 

Southdown  sheep 

Long-woolled  sheep 

Mountain  sheep 

Pigs       .... 

Wool 

Agricultural  implements 

Prize-essays  for  1846 


irl25 

125 

125 

85 

125 

115 

115 

115 

50 

70 

30 

300 

320 


£1700 

Convetance  to  Shrewsedry The  President  called 

the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  arrangements  in 
progress  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  stock  to 
the  Shrewsbury  meeting,  and  to  the  extremely  liberal 
and  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Chairman  and 
Board  of  Du-ectors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company  had  signified  their  willingness  to  pro- 
inote_  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  granting  a  free 
transit  along  their  line  of  railway  to  the  stock  and  im- 
plements intended  for  exhibition,  and  the  coaches  and 
horses  required  to  complete  the  journey  to  Shrewsbury, 
from  the  terminus  of  either  Staff'ord  or  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  noble  Duke  then  read  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing letter  : — 

"iKmdon  and  BirtaingTiam  Railway, 

"  Office,  Euston  .Station,  June  27ft,  1845. 
"  Dear  Sir— Referring  to  your  letters  of  the  19th  and  25th 
inst.,  1  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  Directors  have  con- 
sented to  the  frefc;conveyance  on  this  railway  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments entered  bond  fide  for  show  at  the  country  meetings  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  the  free  passage  of  carri- 
ages and  horses  belonging  to  coach  proprietors,  for  use  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Stafford,  or  Wolverhampton,  by  parties  who 
liave  travelled  to  either  of  those  stations  by  railway. — l.am,  dear 
air,  yours  faithfully  (Signed)        R,  CuEED,  Secretary." 

"  James  Huuson,  Esq." 


Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  R.  Archbold,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  ;  J.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  T. 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ;  T.  W.  Bramston,Esq.,  M.P. ; 
W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry, 
Esq.  ;  W.  A.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  R.  W.  Corringham,  Esq.  ; 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
H.  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  S. 
Grantham,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  W.  H. 
Hyett,  Esq.  ;  S,  Jonas,  Esq.  ;  G.  Kimberly,  Esq. ;  J. 
Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Col.  MacDouall ;  R.  Milward,  Esq.  ; 
E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.  ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  JI.P. ;  Prof. 
Sewell  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.;  J.  Manners  Sutton,  Esq.; 
C.  H.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  F.  Woodward,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Douglas,  M.P.,  of  Wilton-crescent,  was 
elected  a  Governor,  and  the  following  gentlemen  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  Society  : — 

Dmrj',  J.,  Shawbury,  Shrewsbuiy. 

Di.^on,  Peter,  Holme-Eden,  Carlisle. 

Smith,  Thomas,  lladdeley,  Shiffnal,  Salop. 

Brittain,  George  Dawes,  Ercall-Park,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Wilding,  James,  High  ErcaU,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Freme,  James,  Jun.,  Shrewsbury. 

Corbett,  Edward,  Longnor  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

Parry,  Robert,  Bower's  H.all,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 

Hope,  Thomas  Henry,  Netlej,  Shrewsbury. 

Jobson,  Thomas,  Bank  Farm,  Shrewshui-y. 

Craigh,  Rev.  J.,  Chipperton,  King's  Langley,  Herts. 

Johnson,  Walter,  Eastfield,  Alnivick,  Northumberland. 

Leven  and  Melville,  Earl  of,  Melville  House,  Fifeshire. 

T\Trell,  Sir  John  Tyssen,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Boreham  House, 
Chelmsford. 

Dent,  YiUiers,  Avon  Cottage,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

Egerton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Middle  Rectory,  Shrewsbury. 

Marsland,  Henry,  M.P.,  Stockport,  Chesliire. 

Leigh,  Capel  Hanburj',  Pontypool  Park,  Monmouthshire. 

The  names  of  22  members  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Finances. — ill'.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Society  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  June ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  invested  capital 
in  name  of  the  trustees  stood  at  8200^.  stock,  and  the 
current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  at 
3912/.  (including  a  special  balance  of  780Z.OU  the  Shrews- 
bury account.) 

Shrewsbury  Meeting. — Eabl  Spencer,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Shrewsbury  Committee,  transmitted  to  the 
Council  the  Report  of  the  Committees  for  the  selection 
and  recommendation  of  the  Judges  of  Stock  and  Imple- 
ments at  the  ensuing  country  meeting.  This  Report 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council,  and  the 
appointments  finally  declared.  Mr.  HojiPfiREY  Gibbs 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Stewards  of  Implements  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  who,  from  injuries 
he  had  so  unfortunately  sustained  in  the  recent  acci- 
dent on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  would  be  unable 
to  attend  to  the  arduous  duties  of  that  department  at 
the  Shrewsbury  meeting. 

The  President  having  laid  before  the  Council  the 
letter  received  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way Company,  in  reference  to  the  free  conveyance  over 
their  line  of  the  stock  and  implements  of  exhibitors, 
and  the  coaches  and  horses  of  coach  proprietors,  for  the 
completion  of  the  route  to  Shrewsbury,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  a  vote  of  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  of  that  Company,  for  the  extremely  liberal 
concessions  they  had  made  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion their  Resolution  of  the  4th  of  December  last, 
carried  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  namely: 

"  That  after  the  awards  of  the  Judges  of  Cattle  shall  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Yard  by  the  several 
Stewards,  such  Members  of  Council  (not  being  exhibitors)  whose 
duties  for  the  Society  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  cattle  when 
the  public  are  admitted,  who  shall  be  named  by  the  Council 
prior  to  the  meeting,  shall  be  admitted  to  view  the  Cattle  firom 
five  o'clock  till  seven  of  the  Wednesday  (jirovided  the  awards 
shall  have  been  delivered) ;  but  that  the  awards  shall  not  be  de- 
clared before  the  usual  time,  namely,  after  the  Council  dinner." 

The  Council  declared  the  following  to  be  the  parties 
to  whom  such  special  privilege  should  be  granted,  viz.  : 
Lord  Portman  (Steward  of  tlie  Pavilion  aud  Council 
Dinners),  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  (Steward  of  Finance), 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker  (Steward  of  Receipts  and  Ad- 
mission to  Show  Yards),  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  (Steward 
of  the  Sale  of  Tickets),  and  Mr.  Hudson  (Secretary  of 
the  Society). 

Rotation  of  Districts. — Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  having 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  importance  of 
deciding  on  the  future  districts  for  the  Country  Meet- 
ings, on  the  near  termination  of  the  present  schedule, 
it  was  resolved  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  following  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  succession  of  districts  (to  be 
adopted  after  the  year  1847,  viz.:  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Earl  Spencer,  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Mr.  Shelley,  Col. 
Challoner,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Newcastle  Meeting The  following  General  New- 
castle-on-Tyne Committee  was  appointed,  for  the  Meet- 
ting  at  that  town  next  year  : — The  Duke  of  Richmond 
(Chairman),  Sir  Mathew  White  Ridley,  Bt.  (Vice- 
Chairman),  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Capt. 
Spencer,  Sir  John  Johnston,  Bt.  M.P.,  Col.  Austen, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  H. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grey  (of  Dilston),  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Mi'.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Ramsay  (of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne),  Mr._^Shaw,  Ivlr. 
Shelley,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Various  communications  having  reference  to  the 
business  of    the  Weekly  Council,  were  postponed  for 


HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  bUClEXV. 
Show  at  Dumfries. — The  first  meeting  of  the  local 
committee  appointed  at  the  county  meeting  on  30th 
April  last,  and  by  the  Highland  Society,  for  regulating 
the  details  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Meeting  at 
Dumfries  in  October  next,  was  held  at  Dumfries  on  the 
1 1th  ult.,  aud  was  numerously  attended  by  the  surround- 
ing proprietors.  The  first  matter  coming  before  the 
meeting  was  the  show-yard.  Mr.  Threshie  communi- 
cated the  inquiries  and  observations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  this.  The  dock  was  ultimately  fixed  on  by 
the  meeting,  and  a  committee  w'as  appointed  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  directors  and  their  engineer  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Threshie  mentioned 
the  suggestion  that  had  been  made  as  to  the  place  for 
the  public  dinner,  &c.,  viz.,  a  pavilion  in  front  of  the 
New  Assembly  Rooms,  in  George-street,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  rooms  of  that  building  ;  which  rooms  it 
was  thought  might  be  available  for  the  meetings  of 
directors,  committees,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  committee- 
dinner,  which  takes  place  on  the  7th,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  general  show.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
matter  remitted  to  a  committee.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  that  the  pavilion  should  be  constructed  to 
contain  from  1000  to  1200;  the  price  of  ticket  to  the 
general  dinner  not  to  exceed  IDs.  Mr.  Scott  next  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  propriety  of  a  field 
being  obtained  wherein  to  test  agricultural  implements, 
and  to  arrange  the  appointment  of  judges  of  the  trials 
of  these  implements ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  meeting 
appointed  a  committee.  Committees  were  also  appointed 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  stock  attending  the 
show  whilst  in  Dumfries,  to  obtain  a  list  of  lodgings, 
and  provide  proper  accommodation  forjudges,  du-ectors, 
&c.  ;  to  appoint  judges  of  dairy  produce,  horses  in  har- 
ness, and  poultry  ;  and  to  appoint  judges  of  seeds  and 
roots.  Sir  William  Jardine  called  attention  to  the 
public  breakfasts  in  connection  with  the  Chemical  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  requested  to  continue  the  arrangements 
of  that  department.  Mr.  Scott  communicated  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Mercer  in  reference  to  the  disease  of  the  Po- 
tato, in  which  letter  Dr.  Mercer  offers  to  give  at  the 
general  meeting  "  a  full  and  detailed  exposition  of  the 
observations  that  I  have  recently  been  making,  and  the 
experiments  I  am  now  conducting,  on  the  structure, 
healthy  and  diseased,  of  the  Potato,  as  explanatory  of  an 
important  and  frequent,  if  not  most  general,  physiolo- 
gical cause  of  failure  of  this  crop."  Mr.  Scott  read 
letters  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Terregles,  and  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  this  year  be  a 
distribution  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  Highland  Society 
to  a  local  exliibition  of  Leicester  sheep  at  Dumfries. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ma.-iwell,  as  deputy- 
chairman,  the  meeting  being  of  opinion  that  it  should 
take  place.  After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Macalpine  Leny),  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated.— Abridged  from  the  Dumfries  Herald. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  2d  of  July  ;  present :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Earl  of  Lovelace  ; 

Lord  Hatherton  ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Francis  I  consideration  and  discussion,  to   Wednesday  next,  the 
iawley,  Bart. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  \  9th  of  July. 


IRISH  WASTE-LAND  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
Report. — A  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 
this  society  was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Fry 
(the  secretary)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
the  vote  of  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  calling  upon 
the  directors  to  give  notice  to  the  holders  of  shares  un- 
paid upon,  that  they  should  pay  theii'  calls,  or,  if  not 
successful,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  their  forfeiture  ; 
and  the  following  Report : — In  introduction  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  meeting,  the  directors  beg  to  remind 
the  proprietors  that  the  fourth  call^viz.,  of  21.  per 
share — was  made  on  the  4th  of  March,  1844,  payable 
by  two  instalments  of  1/.  each  on  the  4th  of  June  and 
the  4th  of  September  following,  of  which  the  usual 
notices  were  given  by  advertisements  and  letter  ;  and, 
it  appearing  by  the  Report  presented  to  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  held  on  the  25th  of  February  last,  that  the 
sum  of  1703/.  was  then  due  in  respect  of  the  said  call 
upon  899  shares,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
directors  should  use  then-  best  exertions  to  procure 
payment  of  the  arrears  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment, proceed  to  forfeit  the  shares,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  a  circular  was  shortly  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  the  defaulters,  informing  them  thereof,  and 
that  unless  the  call  should  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
1 5th  of  April  following  their  shares  would  accordingly 
be  declared  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of 
them  paid  up  the  amount  due  ;  but  the  remainder 
— 15  in  number — holding  in  the  aggregate  441  shares 
continuing  in  arrear  for  both  instalments,  amounting 
together  to  882/.,  the  directors,  at  a  court  held  on  the 
24th  of  April  last,  declared  the  shares  held  by 
13  of  such  proprietors  forfeited  ;  aud  at  the  follow- 
ing court — viz.,  on  the  Sth  of  May  last — they  also  de- 
clared the  shares  held  by  the  remaining  two  for- 
feited; whereupon,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  another  circular  notice  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  defaulters,  apprising  them  of  such  for- 
feitures, and  that,  witliout  delay,  they  would  be  submit- 
ted to  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  for  confirma- 
tion, unless  the  amount  of  the  call  should  be  previously 
paid  ;  and  it  having  been  afterwards  considered  advis- 
able to  call  a  special  general  meeting  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  same  being  duly  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
to  be  held  this  day,  a  further  notice  thereof  was  sent  to 
the  defaulters  respectively,  since  which  three  of  them 
have  paid  the  call — leaving  12  other  parties,  holding 
286  shares,  upon  which  572/.  is  still  unpaid,  as  will 
appear  by  the  list  which  the  secretary  will  read  to  the 
I  meeting.    The  directors,  therefore,  submit  that,  agree- 
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ably  to  the  65th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
authorising  the  forfeiture  of  shares  upon  which  the  calls 
shall  not  have  been  paid  after  due  notice  given,  and  in 
justice  to  those  proprietors  who  have  fully  paid  up  the 
calls,  their  said  resolutions  of  the  24th  of  April  and  the 
8th  of  May  last,  declaring  forfeited  the  shares  upon 
whicli  the  fourth  call  had  not  then  been  paid,  should,  so 
far  as  siicli  shares  still  remain  unpaid,  be  now  confirmed. 
He  then  also  read  a  list  of  ten  names  of  the  defaulters, 
holding  191  shares,  upon  which  3S2/.  remained  unpaid  ; 
and  on  a  resolution  to  this  effect  being  submitted  to  the 
jneefin",  the  same  were  unanimously  declared  to  be 
absolutely  forfeited.  Previous,  however,  to  this  resolu- 
tion being  passed,  Mr.  Bartlett  (of  Birmingham)  inquired 
whctlier  the  forfeiture  of  these  shares  placed  the  re- 
maining shareholders  in  a  better  position  than  before, 
and  whether  they  had  not  the  power  to  compel  payment 
of  a  call. — The  Chairman  stated  that  they  certainly  had 
tlie  power  to  compel  payment,  but  they  had  hitherto  taken 
every  pain.«;  possible  to  obtain  payment  without  going  to 
Jaw,  a  stop  which  they  had  always  set  their  faces  against; 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  diminished  number  of 
shareholders  would  be  benefitted  by  the  forfeiture. — 
On  Mr,  Bartlett  recommending  an  extended  scale  of 
operations,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  tlie  sh.are- 
holders  lor  more  money,  a  conversation  ensued,  which 
elicited  from  the  Cliairmnu  and  Colonel  Robinson  the 
explanation  that,  although  no  dividend  had  yet  been 
paid,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  steadily  progress- 
ing towards  a  profitable  state,  ^^'hen  they  let  the  farms 
it  was  at  a  very  low  rental  the  first  year,  a  little  more 
the  second,  and  so  on  :  and  it  was  five  years,  at  least, 
before  the  maximum  rent  was  received.  The  intentions 
of  the  Society  were,  to  give  the  humble  tenant  every 
possible  chance  of  advancing  his  situation  in  life,  and 
for  that  reason  they  (hey  did  not  press  on  them  for  a 
heavy  rent  at  once,  and  thus  drive  them  to  a  workhouse, 
but  tliey  increased  their  rent  as  their  means  of  payment 
increased,  and,instead  of  depriving  them  of  perhaps  their 
only  cow,  they  wished  to  give  them  the  means  of  keep- 
ing two  or  three  cows.  The  very  nature  of  the  Society 
was  such,  that  it  must  take  time  to  mature  its  resources; 
they  could  only  avail  themselves  of  such  land  as  could 
be  had  at  a  moderate  rate,  extensive  drainage  must  be 
proceeded  with,  as  the  only  means,  as  the  first  measure, 
of  reclaiming  mountain  lands,  and  roads  nmst  be  con- 
structed—  in  i'act,  the  labour  of  the  peasant  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  gradual  investment  of  capital, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  but  thai  eventually  the  under- 
taking would  not  only  prove  of  immense  advantage  to 
Iielaiiil,  but  pay  the  shareholders  a  fair  dividend  for 
their  capital. — On  the  Cliairnian  replying  to  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  had  been  passed  to  him  with  acclamation, 
he  observed,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  ccmrse  he  had 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  important  office  imposed 
on  iiini,  in  connection  with  his  highly-valued  colleagues 
in  the  late  parliajnentary  commission  as  affected  the  re. 
lative  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  might 
have  been  misunderstood — and,  consequently,  given 
olfence  to  two  extreme  parties  in  Ireland — viz.,  those 
who  advocated  doing  everything  that  tenants  chose  to 
as);,  without  any  regard  to  its  necessity  or  the  rights  of 
propert}',  and  those  who  would  endeavour  to  increase 
the  value  of  their  property  at  any  sacrifice  to  the 
tenant.  It  had  been  his  endeavour  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  and  the  results  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  with  respect  to  the  management  of  landed 
pro|>ei-ty,  cou\'inced  him  he  was  right  ;  he  had  not  a 
doubt  but  those  shareholders  who  held  on  to  their 
shares,  would,  in  the  end,  receive  a.  good  return.  The 
meeting  llieu  broke  up. — Dubliii  Farmers'  Gazelle. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Daulington.  —  Rlaiinyemeiit    of    the    Turnip    ami 

Potaio  Crops This  club  held  their  June  meeting  on 

the  23d  ult,  .".t  the  offices  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Land 
Agent,  U)v  the  discussion  of  the  above  subject.  Mr. 
"Walton  presided  ;  and  on  opening  the  meeting,  he  stated 
tliat  hist  year  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of 
two  or  three  difi'erent  descriptions  of  manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop,  on  a  field  of  average  quality,  he  Iiad  set 
out  three  distinct  acres,  and  manured  one  acre  with 
3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  another  acre  with  4  cwt.  of 
Euperphopphate  of  lime,  and  another  acre  with  16  cart- 
loads <if  rotten  dung,  the  expense  of  each  of  whicli  was 
as  follows  : — 

1st  acre  :i  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  .nt  13?,  ,  .  ,119  0 
2d  acre -i  c^vt.  of  Superphosphate  of  lime,  at  Gs.  .  .1-10 
3d  acreltj  loads  ofrotten-duiig,  forwtiieh  say -IS. per  load    3    4  0 

The  acre  manured  with  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
was  ready  for  hoeing  seven  days  earlier  than  the  acre 
manured  with  guano,  and  14  days  earlier  than  the  acre 
manured  with  rotten  dung,  and  continued  to  kecji  the 
lead  of  the  other  two  acres  until  the  autumn  ;  but  when 
■winter  aixived,  and  the  Turnips  w-ere  drawn,  he  could 
see  no  diKerence  in  the  weight  of  the  crop,  and  they 
were  not  weighed  ;  had  there  been  any  ])erceptible 
ditfersiice  he  would  then  have  tested  the  weight  of  bulbs 
on  each  acre  :  however,  all  the  three  acres  were  a  good 
crop,  'i'he  Whe.at  crop  which  is  now  growing  on  those 
three  acres  exhibits  no  perceptible  difference  betwixt 
one  part  and  another.  With  regard  to  the  lioeing  and 
thinning  of  the  Turnip  crop,  Mr.  Walton  had  generally 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  plants  at  from  10  to  12 
inche-i'  di.stanco  in  the  rows,  the  rows  being  about 
28  iuches  apart  from  each  other.  In  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning the  'turnip  crop,  he  considers  it  of  great  import- 
ance to  leave,  if  possible,  strong  healthy  plants,  and 
therefore  rather  than  leave  inferior  or  sickly  plants,  he 
w  luld  deviate  a  little  from  the  stipulated  distance, 
leaving  occasionally  two  plants  at  a  nearer  distance  than 


usual,  whilst  the  next  would  be  at  a  greater  distance 
than  ordinary.  Mr.  W.  then  said  that,  although  in  the 
habit  of  thinning  his  Turnips  to  the  distance  of  from 
10  to  12  inches,  yet  his  impression  was  that  if  a  greater 
space  were  left  betwixt  the  plants  it  would  answer  still 
better,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  Swede  Turnips, 
because  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  grow  them  as  large 
as  possible,  and  as  Turnips  send  out  their  roots  to  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  soil  in  search  of  food,  if 
Swede  Turnips  had  generally  a  little  more  ritom  than 
what  is  at  present  allotted  to  them,  they  would  be  the 
better  for  it,  A  very  ainmated  discussion  thou  ensued 
both  as  to  the  distance  most  proper  for  thimung  the 
plants,  and  also  whether  it  were  desirable  to  thin  the 
pl.Tuts  to  a  proper  distance  in  the  first  hoeing,  or  whether 
it  would  answer  better  to  leave  double  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  in  the  first  hoeing,  and  afterwards  in 
the  second  hoeing  to  thin  them  out  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Einmorson  very  strongly  advocated  the 
principle  of  leaving,  in  the  first  hoeing,  double  tjie  requi- 
site number  of  plants,  he  havuig  very  frequently  found 
in  case  of  the  crop  being  attacked  by  caterpillars,  and 
other  insects, that  it  then  had  a  double  chance  of  success. 
The  majority  were  of  a  different  opinion,  however,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  :  That 
it  was  the  opinion  td'  the  Jleeting  that  it  is  best  to  thin 
Turnips  to  the  proper  distance  hi  the  first  hoeing.  It 
was  also  generally  believed  by  the  members  that  from 
It)  to  12  inches  was  a  proper  distance,  but  as  no  reso- 
lution was  come  to  on  that  head,  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  the 
Secretary,  suggested  that  some  of  the  members  should 
by  way  of  experiment,  measure  off  a  chain  of  land  in 
an  average  part  of  their  Turnip-field,  and  thin  the 
Turnip  plants  on  this  part  to  15  inches  apart  on  the 
rows,  and  see  wdiat  the  result  would  be.  The  meeting 
then  broke  up. 

East  Cornwall Mlanagcmenl  of  newly  broI:en-np 

land,  ^0. — At   the    late   Annual  Meeting  of   the    East 
Cornwall  Experimental  Club,  Mr.  Archer,  of  Trelaske, 
made  the  following  remarks  : — "This  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  society,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what 
has  resulted  from  our  twelvemonth's  labours.     In  the 
first  place,  our  Society  has   increased  from  the  small 
party   which  at   first  constituted   it   to   the  numerous 
assemblage  now  amply  filling  this  barn.     It  must  al.so 
be  a  matter   of  pride    to  us  that  the  discovery  which 
emanated  from  our   scientific   president,  and  known  by 
his  name — viz,  'Gurneyism' — is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wdiole  agricultural  world.     You  ^^'ill    recol- 
lect, also,  that  I   first  called  attention  to   the  imperfect 
state  of  leases.     I  am  convinced  that  the  expediency  of 
greater  length  of  leases,  to   insure  the  tenant  farmer  a 
more  permanent  holding  in  his  estate,  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground.     I  do  myself  feel  assured  that  it  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  tenant  farmer  ;  and  under  this  impres- 
sion I  have  acted,  in  giving  those  tenants  whom  I  knew 
to  be  good  men  terms  of  21  years  in  their  estates.     I 
must  not  dilate,  howevei',  on  these  matters  too  long,  but 
w'ill  only  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  that  most  im- 
portant  class  of    men  whose   skill   in    the    important 
operations  of  ploughing  and  aheap-shearing   you   have 
iissembled  to-day  to  witness.     Since  we  first  met  last 
year,  I  have  [been  enabled  to  witness  the  result  of  my 
cottage   allotments,   and    I    rejoice  to  say  that  it  has 
l)e(  n  most  gratifying  ;  and  I  feel   assured   that  it  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  best  modes  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  labourer.     I  have  seen  the  man  whose  evenings 
wei-e  formerly  spent  in  the  public-house  busily  engaged 
w'ith  his  little  family  about   him  in   the  cultivation  of 
his    crops.      On     the    rent-d.ay    every    farthing    was 
punctually  paid,  accompanied    by  sincere   and   hearty 
thanks  for  the  boon  I  had  conferred  upon  them  ;  and  I 
shall  have  the  greatest  pride  in  asking  the  judges,   with 
any   other  gentlemen  wdio  niay  feci   disposed  to  walk 
over  my  allotment  ground,  whether  the  state   of  their 
cultivation    does  not  reflect  great  credit  on  my  little 
tenantry.     I  will  now  detail  the  system  under  which  ] 
intend  to  manage  the  ground  I  am  just  now  taking  into 
cultivation,  which  amounts  to  IdO  acres.    I  shall  inclose 
it  with  one    outer  fence  alone,  having  no  cross-fences, 
simply  marking    it  into    five  portions  of  20  acres  each, 
wdiich  will  be  tims  cropped  :   1st,  Wheat    or  Oats  ;  2d, 
Vetches,  followed  by  Rape  or  late  Turnips,  folded  off  ; 
.3d,  Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  or  Potatoes  ;  4  th,  Barley  ; 
5th,  Seeds,  folded  off.     My    farm  will  then  consist  of 
nearly  300  acres,  of  which  one-third  will  be  managed  as 
I  have  related  ;  a  third  is  permanent  pasture  ;  the  re- 
mainder a  better  description   of  arable  land,  and  will 
bear  Grass  for  three  or  more  years.     I  propose  to  have 
a  flock  of  southdowns,  of    which  I  hope   to  keep  200 
ewes,  and  to  feed  off  the  wether  lambs,  and  to  graze  and 
winter-feed  from  50  to  GO  head  of  horned  cattle  as  well. 
With  regard  to  ploughing,  I  can  safely  venture  to  say 
that  the  manufacture  of  our  ploughs  must  have  mate- 
rially improved  in  late  years  ;  for  I   was  assured  by 
some  of  the  oldest  of  my  tenants,  who  recollected  when 
this  down  was  tilled    some  40   or  50  years  ago,  that  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  '  veil '   the  ground  with  a 
plough.     The  work  which  you  have  seen  to-day  proves 
that    this   opinion   was  erroneous,  and  that  either  the 
ploughs  must  have  improved,  or  the  men  who   hold 
them.     This  is  an  age  of  science,  and  1  am  so  fully  im- 
pressed with  this  feeling,  that  I    cannot  participate  in 
the  gloomy  sentiments  which    have  been  expressed  at 
some  of  the  agricultural  meetings  recently  held  ;  but  of 
one  thing  be  assured — that   if  times  of  trouble  are  at 
hand,  from  causes  to  which  I  will  not  allude,  we  shall 
one  and  all — landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer — find  our- 
selves in  a  better  position  to  struggle  against  the  trou- 
bled waters  if  we  are,  each  in  our  several  stations, 


thoroughly  masters  of  our  business,  and  have  carried 
our  profession  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  at  present  capable.  I  say,  therefore, 
despise  not  the  assistance  of  science  ;  depend  upon 
it,  every  one  should  make  themselves  acquainteti 
with  the  general  principles  of  scientific  agriculture." 
The  principal  topics  enlarged  upon,  were  the  cijmpara. 
five  merits  of  shallow  or  deep  ploughing  for  the  Turnip- 
crop,  where  a  heavy  lot  of  peat-ashes  were  spread  before 
ploughing  ;  each  system  was  warmly  advocated  by  ita 
respective  supporters  ;  when  Mr,  Pethick  suggested  that 
he  had  endeavoured,  and  he  thought  with  success,  to 
combine  the  advantages  incident  to  either  method,  viz., 
by  having  two  or  three  men  to  follow  the  ploughs  with 
shovels,  and  to  scatter  the  peat-ash  on  the  ridges ;  by 
this  simple  plan,  in  the  after-working  of  the  land,  the 
peat-ash  became  intimately  blended  with  the  soil,  insteaii 
of  being  buried,  and  he  said  that  in  practice  he  had  sa- 
tisfied himself  of  the  value  of  the  plan.  The  best  mode 
of  applying  guano  to  the  Turnip  crop  was  also  discussed. 
The  comparative  merits  of  rotting  or  burning  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  under  varying  circumstunces,  also  came 
under  consideration  ;  and  therein  again  the  value  of 
burning  in  close  instead  of  open  burrows,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce rather  charred  refuse  than  bai'e  peat-ash. 


r/Iiscellaneous. 

Feedinr/  of  Animals. — {Boitssinr/ault,  vol.  it.,  p.  417). 
— In  studying  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds 
of  food,  it  is  necessary  first  to  institute  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, to  determine  the  amount   of  variation   of 
weight  to  Avhich  they  arc  subject  ;  and  as  this   takes 
place  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  extending  them  to  as 
many  individuals  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  dinnnish 
the  consequent  error.     But  there    is  another  cause  of 
error,  which  appears  to  depend  on  the  v.eight  of  the 
nutriment   administered.      With    the    same    nutritive 
equivalent,  the  weight  may  be  very  different.   Dry  hay  and 
Oats,  for  instance,  will  weigh   much   less   than   their 
equivalent  in  roots,  tubers,  or  green  food.     If,  then, 
after  having  fed  animals  with  dry  nutriment,  wo  substi- 
tute watery  food,  a  remarkable  increase  of  weight  is  at 
once  evident.     The  change,  however,  is  too  sudden  and 
too  great  to  m.-.ke  oue  suiipose  that  it  arises  from  nutri- 
tion ;  the  fact  is,  that  a  definite  portion  of  the  food  ia 
retained  in  the  body  amidst  every  vari.ation  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  the  new  regimen  is  administered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  heavy  nutriment  is  rt placed  by 
a  lighter  equivalent,  the  converse  takes  place,  and  the 
animal   as    suddenly    loses    iu    weight.     These    rapid 
changes  are  apt  to  disarrange  our  observations,  and  to 
cause  an  unfavourable  judgment  to  be  formed  when  we 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  estimation  of  the  weight 
at  the  end  of  e.ach  experiment  with  any  particular  food. 
I  have  myself  fallen  into  this  error  before  I  was  aware 
of  its  influence.     To  arrive,  then,  at  results  which  may 
be  trusted,  we  must  feed  animals  for  two  or  three  days 
with  the  food  on  which  we  wish  to  experimentalise,  when 
they  will  have  taken  *  in  that  portion  which  is  retained 
permanently  in  the  stomach  so  long  as  they  receive  ths' 
same  kind  of  food.     The  first  weighing  may  then  take 
place,  and  having  contiimed  the  food  for  a  time  suffici- 
ently long  to  obviate  any  uncertainty  arising  from  ac- 
cidental error,  the  animal  is  again  weighed,  to  deter- 
mine the  favourable  or  unfavourable  eflect  of  the  kind 
of  nutriment  under  consideration.     It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  the  increase  or  constancy  of  weight 
are  not  always  sufficient  proofs  that  a  particular  regi- 
men is  superior  or  equal  to  that  for  which  it  has  been 
substituted.     We  must  keep  in  view  many  .accidental 
circumstances  of  different  kinds,  or,  in  a  word,  the  state 
of  the  animals  themselves.     We  must  attend  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coat,  the  greater  or  less  vivacity  and 
spirit,  the  nature  of  the  excrements  and  secretions,  the 
condition   of  the  stomach,  the  fitness  for  work  in  the 
case  of  beasts  of  labour  ;  the  quantity  of  milk  in  that  of 
cows.     It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  general  law,  that  a. 
stationary  condition,  or  a  slight  increase  of  weight  in. 
adults  are  almost  always  in  favour  of  any  particular 
nutriment,  while  a  loss  of  weight  is  as  surely  a  sign  of  its- 
insufficiency,     the  experiments  which  I   am  about  to 
state,  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  which  may  con- 
cur in  a  certain  proportion  in  the  diet  of  a  horse,  wheQ' 
combined  with  theirusual  nutriment.  The  scarcity  of  fod- 
der which  was  experienced  iu  Alsace  after  the  drought  of 
1840  had  made  us  feel  the  import.ance  of  such  observa- 
tions.     We  were  at  that  time  forced  to  substitute,  ia. 
great  measure.  Potatoes  for  hay  in   our  stables  ;  and 
taking  as  the  basis  of  this   substitution,  tlie  equivalent 
assigned  by  theory,  we  obtained  important  economica!. 
results,    while     (he   health    and   vigour  of    our   stud 
were  preserved.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  too  great 
importance  to  trust  to  theory  alone.     I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  right  to  verify  the  results  of  chemical  analysis, 
by  practical  observation.      The  most  proper  food  for 
horses  is  considered,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as- 
consisting,  in  great  measure,  of  hay  and  Oats,     Sepa- 
rately they  will  not  produce  the   effect  which  they  do 
v,'hen  combined.     Hay  alone  is  too  bulky,  and  Oats  not. 
sufficiently  so.     Not,  indeed,  that  horses  are  nice  as- 
regards  food  ;  for  I  have  fed  for  a  long  time  a  con- 
derable  number  of  horses  and  mules  with  Maize  and 
Sugar-cane.     On  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the 
steppes   of  South  America,  horses  subjected   to   very 


*  This  is  expressed  in  the  original  by  the  single  word 
"  lester,"  to  which  we  have  no  equivalent.  A  certain  portioa 
of  food,  varjing  according  to  the  kind  administered,  is  perma- 
nently retained  iu  the  Btomacb. 
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severe  labour  are  always  kept  on  green  food.  Everything, 
indeed,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
reared.  Under  existing  circumstances  there  would  pro- 
bably be  no  real  advantage  ia  substituting  for  their 
ordinary  food  roots  or  tubers.  I  doubt  even  of  the  good 
t'ffect  of  such  substitution.  I  know,  indeed,  that  horses 
have  been  kept  during  winter  on  Potatoes  or  Beetroot ; 
but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  keeping  up 
a  stud  without  work,  and  the  feeding  animals  which 
must  every  day  undergo  a  certain  proportion  of  labour. 
A  draught  horse  would  with  difficulty  consume  the 
neeessai-y  bulk  of  Beetroot,  which  can  be  taken  only 
during  the  hours  allotted  to  repose — a  circumstance  of 
some  consideration.  It  is  on  this  account  that  carriers' 
horses  and  post-horses — those,  in  fact,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  long-continued  labour — are  principally  fed  on 
corn.  In  the  stall  the  inconvenience  of  bull;y  food  is 
much  less  felt  than  in  the  stable.  Independently  of  its 
peculiar  organisation,  the  cow  has  always  more  time  for 
feeding  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  horse.  The 
experience  of  nearly  a  year  having  previously  taught  us 
that  draught-horses  may  receive  half  their  food  in  roots 
or  tubers,  we  took  this  as  the  starting  point  of  our  expe- 
riments.— M.  J.  B. 

HfW  to  Encourage  the  Breeding  of  Useful  Stnck. — 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  animals  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  in  observing, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  practical  men 
of  this  country,  the  mode  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object  is  founded  in  error,  and|  most  fallacious  in 
pi'actice.  Take,  for  instance,  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
best  shearling  rams,  or  best  shearling  ewes  at  its  annual 
meetings  ;  must  it  not  be  evident  that,  however  inclined 
to  fatten  each  contending  animal  may  be,  the  prize  is 
virtually  given  to  the  most  skilful  shepherd  or  grazier 
—to  him  who  shall  be  most  ingenious  in  pampering  the 
appetite,  making  them  an  unwieldly  mass  of  useless 
otfal,  unable  to  bear  their  bloated  carcasses  on  the 
enervated  muscles,  still  less  able  to  propagate  a  species 
of  which  they  are  most  ridiculously  and  ignorantly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sample  ?  or,  if  females,  every  year's  ex- 
perience gives  ample  evidence  that  not  more  than  four 
or  five  in  20  bloated  prize  shearling  ewes  will  bear  any 
■progeny  at  all,  and  those  of  such  a  pigmy,  degenerate 
race,  that  the  owners  are  frequently  obliged  to  hide 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  sight-seekers,  who,  a  year  after 
some  grand  show,  come  far  and  near  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary (expected)  produce  of  the  Duke  of  's 

prize  shearling  ewes,  by  Mr.  Prize-bearer's  30/.  prize 
shearling  ram.  Sir,  there  is  no  gainsaying  these  facts ; 
among  tjthers,  almost  innumerable,  witness  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  as  related  in  his  memoir,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  forMarchlast :— "  In 
feeding  my  sheep  for  the  Derby  show,"  says  Mr. 
Webb,  "  I  over-fed  two  of  my  best,  and  killed  them 
before  the  show  took  place  '  I  had  refused  180  guineas 
for  the  hire  of  the  two  sheep  ;  I  also  quite  destroyed 
the  usefulness  of  two  other  aged  sheep  by  over-feeding 
them  last  year  ;  they  never,  either  of  them,  propagated 
throughout  the  season,  which  has  so  completely  tired 
me  of  over-feeding,  that  I  never  intend  exhibiting  another 
aged  ram,  unless  I  can  find  out  some  method  of  feeding 
them  which  will  not  destroy  the  animals."  I  have  thus 
far  digressed  to  show,  by  quoting  competent  authority, 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  present  method  of  obtain- 
ing that  knowledge  we,  the  tenant  farmers,*wish  for — 
knowledge  that  will  enable  us  to  choose  that  description 
of  stock  which  shall  return  most  in  value,  both  of 
wool  and  mutton,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed. 
I  would,  then,  with  all  deference,  suggest  to  the  society 
that  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  various 
breeds  should  be  taken  under  its  care  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  considering  that  one  year's  result  would  not 
authorise  the  stamping  the  character  of  any  breed  ; 
they  would  here  be  under  the  guidance,  as  it  were,  of 
one  mind  ;  so  that  managed  well  or  ill,  all  would  fare 
alike  :  the  skill  of  the  feeder  would  not  be  rewarded 
instead  of  the  merits  of  the  animal  ;  the  whole  process 
of  feeding  would  be  done  with  more  regularity,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  an  im- 
partial report,  which  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  where 
tliese  trials  are  carried  out  by  individuals,  who,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  are  almost  sure  to  have  a  predilection  for 
one  breed  or  another.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  having 
wi-itten  thus  far  for  the  public,  excuse  me  if  I  allow  that 
preat  idol,  self,  to  come  in  for  a  little  share  of  that  wor- 
ship which  we  poor  mortals  are  so  prone  to  yield  it,  and 
from  love  of  which  great  authorities  inform  us,  all  our 
act'ons,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  spring.  I  am  no  cattle 
breeder,  neither  of  Kent,  Down,  or  Leicester  sheep,  but 
•of  a  breed  which  originated  some  14  years  since,  in  the 
cross  of  tlie  Cotswold  ram  (improved)  and  the  Hamp- 
sliire  down  c-we;  they  have  not  been  crossed  either  way 
fur  the  last  10  years,  but  half-breds  bred  from  half- 
brcds,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  distinct  breed, 
Midi  uniformity  of  character,  a  point  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  succeeded  in.  In  order  to  carry  out  my 
recommendation  to  the  Society,  I  will  engage  there 
■shall  be  produced  to  them,  in  the  summer  "of  1846,  a 
pen  of  wether  lambs,  the  produce  of  tups  of  this  breed, 
to  b;  fed  against  any  pure  breed,  either  of  long  or  short- 
woolied  sheep,  on  food  measured  and  weighed  ;  to  be 
shorn  and  slaughtered  at  15  months  old,  and  those  which 
sliall,  in  value  of  fleece  and  carcass,  return  the  most 
money,  cost  of  keep  being  deducted,  to  be  entitled  to 
any  jiremium  the  Society  may  think  proper  to  offer. 
By  such  a  trial  as  this,  merit  must  have  its  due  ;  the 
most  useful  and  profitable  animal  would  then  stand  con- 
spicuous before  our  breeders,  and  they  would  no  longer 


be  deceived  in  the  capacities  of  breeds  which,  per- 
chance, have  too  long  led  them  astray,  merely  because 
some  fanciful  amateurs,  in  the  persons  of  our  nobility, 
have  been  induced  to  take  them  under  their  special  pro- 
tection.—J".  Twynam,  Slockbridge,  Hants,  June  28. 
To  the  Editor  of  Ike  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Large  Farms. — To  give  a  man  a  larger  farm  than 
he  has  capital  to  cultivate,  very  nearly  resembles  the 
practice  of  Indian  princes,  who  make  a  present  of  an 
elephant  to  the  courtier  they  wish  to  ruin — the  expense  i 
beggars  him  ;  so  it-  is  with  the  large  farm  ;  the  rent 
must  be  paid,  which  is  just  as  eating  an  evil  as  the  ele- 1 
pliant ;  and  the  tenant  who  has  not  capital  to  support 
it  is  broken.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  when  the  subject  ; 
is  well  considered,  that  it  is  not  large  farms  make  a 
wealthy  tenantry,  but  it  is  a  wealthy  tenantry  that 
makes  the  large  farms.  Therefore,  those  landlords  who 
wish  for  large  farms,  which,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
every  landlord  will  naturally  do,  his  first  exertions  must 
be  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  he  has  ; 
and,  as  they  can  only  better  their  circumstances  by  im- 
proved cultivation,  his  first  object  should  be  to  give 
them  agricultural  instruction.  Knowledge  is  power  ; 
and  the  power  of  making  three  acres  of  land  pro- 
duce as  much  as  nine,  with  one-third  of  the  rent,  and 
much  less  expense  in  other  respects,  must  by  degrees 
effect  an  improvement  in  a  certain  proportion  of  any 
tenantry.  Suppose  this  knowledge  is  pretty  generally 
diffused  over  any  particular  district,  the  value  of  land 
(to  those  who  have  improved)  is  enhanced,  by  their 
knowing,  from  experience,  wliat  an  increased  return 
can  be  had  from  it.  If  any  tenant  who  adheres  to  old 
prejudices  gets  into  difnculties,  or  wishes  to  emigrate, 
the  man  who  has  improved  is  the  person  who  will  give 
the  highest  price  for  his  farm,  from  knowing  what  he 
can  make  of  it  ;  and,  by  what  he  has  made,  is  also  the 
the  person  best  able  to  pay  for  it.  Thus,  the  improver 
extends  his  farm  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
offers.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  no  such  oppor- 
tunity occurs — that  no  one  wishes  to  emigrate,  or  may 
be  forced  to  sell  from  being  in  difficulties,  then  the  im- 
prover, having  acquired  a  little  capital,  and  knowing 
he  can  part  with  his  own  farm  to  advantage,  from  its 
high  state  of  cultivation,  looks  round  to  other  localities 
where  agriculture  is  less  understood,  and  where  land, 
therefore,  may  be  obtained  on  cheaper  terms ;  he  sells 
his  own  farm,  and  purchases,  elsewhere,  one  twice  or 
three  times  the  size,  which  his  skill  and  exertions  will 
soon  double  the  value  of;  and  his  old  farm  goes  to  in- 
crease the  farm  of  some  of  his  neighbours  whom  he 
leaves  behind  him  ;  and  thus,  in  any  case,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  capital  leads  to  the  increase  of  the  lioldings,  as  I 
have  stated. —  IV.  Blacker,  in  Appendix,  N'o.  8,  Land 
Commissioners'  (Ireland)  Evidence.     Part  I. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Jolt  5.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  -nith  Fruit  and  Vegetables  dui-ing  the  week  ;  but  trade 
has  not  been  brisk.  Many  handsome  Queen  Fine-apples  have 
been  offered  at  reduced  prices  :  several  specimens  weighing 
upwards  of  5  lbs.  Of  the  Pro-ridence  variety,  weighing  fi-om 
7  lbs.  to  8  lbs.,  there  is  also  a  good  supply.  Grapes  have  not 
altered  in  price  since  last  week  ;  they  continue  to  increase  in 
quantity.  Good  Dutch  Melons  bring  from  2s.  to  ■is.  each  ;  those 
of  English  growth  are  a  trifle  deai-er.  Cherries  are  becoming 
vei-y  plentiful,  large  importations  being  brought  from  Holland 
and  France  ;  and  Peaches  and  Xectarines.  of  excellent  quality, 

!  have  been  supplied  in  great  abundance  at  last  week's  prices. 

i  We  noticed  some  ripe  Goosebenies  and  Currants  ;  the  former 
bringing  from  05.  6d.  to  5s.  per  bushel  sieve ;  and  the  latter, 

I  about  Zs.  a  half-sieve.  Strawberries  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  Apples  are  scarce,  and  Oranges  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  they  have  been.  Of  Vegetables  CaiUitiowers  are  excellent  in 
quality,  and  they  are  a  triHe  cheaper.    Asparagus  is  rather  on 

!  the  rise  ;  it  is  becoming  scarcer.    Peas  are  sufficient  for  the 

[  demand,  and  may  he  bought  from  2;\  to  os.  a  sieve.  French 
Eeans  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  Cabbages ;  the  latter  are  very 
cheap.  Can-ots  and  Turnips  are  good  and  plentiful ;  the  latter 
are  slightly  reduced  in  price.  Mushrooms  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week.  Artichokes  are  becoming  more  plentifoj, 
and  Lettuces  and  Salading  of  all  kinds  are  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  The  prices  of  other  vegetables  have  varied  little 
since  our  last  accoimt.  Among  cut  Flowers  we  observed  Com- 
hretum  purpureum,  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Gardenias,  Helio- 
tropes, Pelargoniums,  Gladioli,  Cacti,  Sweet  Peas,  Eantmeu- 
luses.  Pinks,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  Hoses. 

FRUITS. 

Orangei,  per  drzen,  1»  to2j  Gd 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

BcTTER-ccps — J  Astk — How  can  they  be  destroyed  without  in- 
jury to  the  grass  in  wliich  they  grow  ?  Geese  are  said  to  be 
fond  of  their  roots.     Trj'  pasturing  your  land  -o-ith  them. 

Cottage  Ecoxomy — jUilrig  House — It  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Htbeidising  Oats — Will  M  Y  'he  kind  enough  to  give  tis  his 
address  ? 

Italian  Rve-geass — Qtierist — It  may  be  sown  in  most  seasons, 
after  harvest,  with  success  ;  scarify  the  stubble,  sow  2  bush- 
els of  seed  broadcast,  vsith  10  lbs.  of  mixed  Clover-seeds,  har- 
row and  roll.  Can  the  early  Vetch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pusey 
be  proctn'ed  for  sowing  this  next  autumn,  and  where  ? — 
Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  inoculating  grass  land ;  we 
shall  give  an  abstract  of  what  information  is  within  our  reach 
before  that  time.  Personally  we  have  no  experience  on  the 
subject.  Do  couples  or  fatting  tegs  consume  most  in  spring 
and  siunmer  until  the  lambs  are  weaned  ? — The  former,  cer- 
tainly. "We  shall  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes  about  the 
subject  of  employment  by  the  piece. 

Plans  of  Farm-Buildings — Anon — See  vol.  viii.  of  the  High- 
land Society's  "  Transactions."  We  hope  to  be  able  to  assist 
you  in  this  matter  shortly. 


i^arfeets. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  June  30.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Beoc^cois,  Hereforde,d{c  49    4ioiB  SI  Best  I/ong-wools     -        -    4i  8to4*10 
Beit  Short  Horns  -    4    0      4    41  Ewes  and  Becond  quality    4    4      4    8 

Second  quality  Beasts    -    3    0      3    8J  Lambs      -        -        -        -6464 
Calvpi  -  -     4     0       4     8      PiRB  •         -        -         -3444 

Beet  D0W1IB&  Half-breds     6     0       6    41 

Beaets,  2;[2f):  Sh*ep  and  Lambs.  23,9nC>;  Calvei.  2;0;  Pies.  ESS 
Our  supply  of  Beef  iu  very  short  to-d»y.  rvhich  eave  us*ipeciations  that  are 
not  fully  lealised.  Bett  qualities,  however,  are  to'd  dear.  The  early  sales 
were  the  bett,  trade  **-ll  off  towaras  the  close,  and,  althoupb  moji  of  the  best 
Scots,  i^c,  W' re  readily  dispnied  nf  at  about  4f.  8d.  per  8  lbs.,  several  Short 
Horns,  and  heavy  Be;iHts  iviih  difficulty  lealised  4s4d.— We  have  afew  more 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  di^rnand  ia  guod.  and  prices  about  the  same.  — Good  Lamb 
may  be  said  to  be  rather  dearer, — Veal  and  Pork  remain  steady. 

Feiday,  July  4. 

Our  trade  for  Beef  to-day  ia  alow,  but  prices  remain  about  ihe  eame  pb  on 
Monday;  ihe  supply  beiog  but  moderate  aliwill  be  sold.  Thebe»t  Scots, 
^■c.,  barely  m»ke  4s,  8d.,  and  the  best  Short  Horns  hardiy  4s.  id. — Sheep  are 
not  reUlDg  quite  so  dear,  owine  to  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  Mutton- 
trad-'  at  the  dead  Markets.  Best  Downs,  &c  ,  4s.  lOd.  to  5».  2d. ;  best  Long- 
wools,  4s.  6d.  10  4f.  Idd, ;  Ewes,  &c.,  4s.  2d.  to  49. 6d.— Good  Lamb  is  scartre, 
and  readily  sMd  at  69.  4d,  ;  we  have  many  middling  Lambs,  which  are  a 
heavy  sale.—  Calvf-s  are  lelling  better;  a  choice  one  makes  nearly  sj.  Big 
Calves  are  rather  unselltog  ihis  warm  weather,  and  make  4s.  4d.  to  48.  6d.— 
Pork-trade  is  heavy. 

Beaete,  81O;  Sheep  and  Lambs.  10,210;  Calves,  470:  Pigs,  S20. 

41.  WeBtsmithffeld. 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWAnE,  Wateeside,  June  30. 

The  Kupply  to  this  Market  during  the  past  week  far  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  the  weather  was  lavoutable  for  the  earjy  crops.  These  together  kept  this 
Market  in  a  deplorable  state,  only  a  few  choice  fresh  sHmpJes  ti  Late  Devoni 
and  the  best  fresh  York  Keds  were  in  request.  All  Scotch  Reds,  inferior 
Vorks^and  Linctilnshire  Kidnevs,  were  a  complete  drug,  and  many  of  our  quo- 
tation* may  be  consiceted  nominal. 


Vork  Redi 

Perth 

Fiieahire 

Early  Uevoni 

Late  Devons       .        .        • 

Cornwall  .        .         . 

Jersey  Blues 

—        Whites 
Kent  and  Bssex  Whites  • 
—  —         Kidneys 

Di  tch  Whites     - 


-    40b  to  80b 
35 


Wlsbeaoh  Kidneyi  - 

—  Blues 

_         Whites     - 

—  Regents   - 
GuernBey  Blues 

_        Whites       - 
York — Prince  Regents 


S5b  to  40b 


Blu 


WOOL.— Beitish,  FeiDay,  July4. 

Our  Market  Is  steady,  and  prices  are  firm.     The  rate*  now  demanded  by 

the  farmers  are  higher  than  the   staplers   can  afford  to  give-    Although  the 

stocks  of  Woo],  generally,  are  low,  the  uoremunerating  prices  of  Yarns  must 

prevent  the  price  of  the  raw  mateiial  from  advancing 


Down  fleeces  .    .  12  10  to  13  lOp.pk. 
Hogtiets      ,     .     .  ii    0  to  15  10 
Lg.-woob,  wthrs.  13  10  to  14    0 


£  t.      £  t. 
Hogg^'B        .     .     .  14  10  to  16    Op.pk. 
Kent  fleeceat    .    .14    0  to  15  10 

J/ii»s  Pbwun,  Wool-Broker. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  5*to  8« 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  Ib^  2*  to  6* 
Peache?   per  doz,,  fit  to£Oj 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  Gm  to  20* 
Cherries,  wall,  per  lb„  2t  to  e» 
Apples,  Desfi.,  per  bush-,  lOt  to  15i 

—     Kitchen,  61  to  12* 
Melons,  4*  to  8*  each 
Strawberries,  per  poitle.,  6d  to  Sf 
Currants,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  3* 
Gooseberries,  p.  hf.  sieve,  1*  6<f  to  2*6d 
^Valnuts,  per  bushel,  IS*  tu  2Uf 

vbgetable.s, 


—  per  loO,  7»  to  16* 

—  bitter,  per  100, 10*  to  18# 
Lemons,  orr  dozen,  1*  10  2* 

—        per  100,  7*  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
hweet  Almoniij,  perlb.,  S*  6(2  to  Sj 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  34« 

—  Brazil,  scit 

—  Spanish,  2C* 

—  Cob,  14* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to  !< 
Cauliflowers,  per  doi.,.6d  to  4* 
French  Beans,  per  lOo,  li6a  io3t 
Sorrel, perhf.-sieve.ed  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  lo  4* 

—  Jerusalem,  p.  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  3* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  4U*  to  90* 

—  cwt.,  2*  to  5* 

—  bushel,  i*6rf  to  3* 

—  Kidnej',  per  bih.,  2*  to  2*  6d 

—  Antumn,  perlb.,  id  to  Sd 

—  Kew,  per  lb,,  4d  to  1* 
Turnips,  per  doz..  2i  to  6* 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  S«  to  £* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  3*  m  6* 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Ad  to  Gd 
Peas,  per  sieve,  J*  Qd  to  5* 
Asparagus,  pet  bundle,  1*  to  6* 
rJorse  K&dlih,  per  bundle,  1*  6d  to  6* 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  IB* 
Spinacn,  per  exuve,  9d  to  Id 
Leeks,  p»r  dnz.,  S*  to  3( 


I  Garlic,  perlb., ai  to  iQd 
Onioui,  per  bunch,  3d  to  1* 

—  bpanish,  per  doz.,  liCdtoiM  \ 
Shalloto,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Pd  to  Ij  W 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  1* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  I*  to  3i 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  6d  tol* 
Mushrooms, per  pottle,  9d  to  li  6(1 
Small  Saiads,  per  punnet,  id  to  od 
Basil,  gieen,  per  hunch,  6d  to  M 
Fennel,  per  hunch,   Sd  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4ii  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  ed 
Watprcress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  4d  to  Si 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve,  Gd  to  1* 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
SUnt,  per  bunch,  £d  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  9d 
Chervil,  per  panne  i,  3d  to  4d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfleld,  JuIt  3, 

Prime  old  M«adow  I  Inrenor  Hay     yi     lOOs  I  Clover      llOitolSDi 

Hay  105s  to  llOs  |  New  Hay         60s  to  80    [  Straw         36  ^43 

John  Cuofsjt,  SaleBmaa. 
CniTBEELAND  MAEEET,  Julj  3. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  llf.»tol2i>i  I  Superior  CloverJ  15.  to  120s 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


103    I  Straw  38s  to  43s 


103       Inlerior         „    100 
10         84    I  New  Clover         —  _    , 

JnsRDjk.  Baxbk,  Hay  Salesman. 

TVhitechapel,  July  4. 

lOSsiO  llOs  j  Old  Clover       115flol26i| 
do        100      New  Clover       €5  80  I  Straw      36a  to429 

60  72  1  I     . 


:  HOPS,  Fbtdat,  July  4. 

TheHop  Market  remains  in  thesame  state  as  last  -week. 
- Pattesbkn  &  Smith,  Hop  Factors. 

ilARK-LAXE,  Monday,  June  30. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  caanriage  samples  firom  the 
neighbouring  counties  was  small  this  morning,  which  enabled 
the  factors  to  reaUse  an  advance  of  Is.  per  quarter  on  all  d&. 
scriptions  ;  there  was  not  much  done  in  free  Foreign,  but  several 
parcels  of  bonded  in  granary  were  taken  on  spectdation — ^Dant- 
zic  at  425^.  and  Rostock  at  Zbs.  to  3fe.  per  quarter.  There  was 
little  business  doing  in  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas,  and  the  value  of 
each  remains  as  last  quoted.  The  show  of  Oats  being  large, 
and  having  in  addition  several  vessels  fresh  up  from,  Ireland 
dealers  refrained  from  purchasing,  the  trade  was  consequently 
dull  at  a  decline  of  G(i.  to  Is.  per  quarter. 

BEITISH,    PEE  I3IPEEIAL  QOAETEB,  5.      S,  S.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sufiolk  .     White  44    to 

—~'  —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and Torkshire  .  —    — 

Barley,  Maltine  and  distilling  S5b  to2ds  ChevaJIer  30    32 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20    23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  SO    22 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  20    22 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ' 64    60 

Her^ord  and  Essex 68    65 

Rye E9    32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  aod  new     32  to  33        Tick  33    39 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  44       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    36  to  39       Maple  35    39 

Feidat,  July  4. 
The  arrivals  of  Wheat  and  Flour  dxiring  this  week  have  been 
moderate.  This  morning  there  is  very  little  TTheat  offering-, 
either  of  English,  free  Foreign,  or  bonded  ;  the  two  former  are 
held  for  an  advance  of  \s.  per  quarter  on  the  prices  of  last 
Monday ;  the  latter  \s.  ix>  25.,  but  the  day  being  fine  business  ia 
limited.  Barlej",  Beans,  and  Peas  ai*e  unaltered.  The  supply 
of  Oats  is  fail*,  but  there  is  little  doing  in  them,  factors  refiising 
to  admit  of  a  fui*ther  abatement  in  price,  or  at  6d.  decline  sales 
would  have  been  extensive. 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGZS. 


Red    .  43  4S 

While  —  — 

Grind.  S3  SS 

Feed  19  S3 

Fouto  SI  S< 

Potato  81  83 


Harrow  B4  40 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        33     36 


Wheat. 

LarJey.i 

llatju 

Rye. 

Bpans. 

PeaB. 

Slay 

24    per  Quarter.      45*  9ii 

SO*  Od 

21 1  9d 

£9*  7d 

37*  &d 

37*  Od 

— 

31      .                .        4'J    3 

£S     6 

S2     S 

30     1 

Srj    2 

56     7 

June 

7      .        .         .        47     7 

EO     2 

Si     2 

33     0 

38     0 

38     1 

_ 

14      .         .                  48     a 

30    3 

S2     8 

31     4 

38    1 

37     0 

__ 

21      .         .        .         47  10 

29    9 

SS    7 

3!     2 

28    6 

cS     6 

— 

£8      .        .         .        47  11 

S9    7 

S3     2 

32     1 

39     3 

SS     3 

6  weeks' AEgreg.  Aver.  1     47    3 

29  ]1  ] 

22     6 

31     6 

38     1 

37     8 

Duties 

on  Foreign  Grain       20     0 

9     0  ( 

6     0 

10     fl 

4     9 

5     9 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Com  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  June  28. 


45  10 
—     9- 


JuKB  14   I    Ju^B  SI    t    JoKB  23 


Canary 

Carraway            -    per  cwt  44 

Clover,  Red,  English          -  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  English     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  13 
Uempseed  -  per  last  35 
Llaseed        .         .       per  as  52 

_.  Baltic-            '      ^  — 


SEEDS,  July  4. 

per  qr    44s  to  48s  Lin»BedCakeB,For«lgn,p.ton7H0*toW 

-     Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      lOi      Kb 

^      Superfine    ,,       -     1^        1^ 

—       Brown        „        -    18 

Rapeseed,  EnglishjperlaBt    £61 

Rape  Cakea  •     perton    — 

Sainfoin       •        -        -        •    •— 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. hush.    4 

—    Foreign  -        -        -      3 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt 


80^ 


«1 


—    Cakfifl,Eng.  jiMloaO  lif  OlinO,  TnTnip  (lc»  varlabfe  forquotation). 

_  KmosjOBn  AMV  Lat> 
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FINAL  DISPEKSION  OF  TflE  SLOUGH  COLLECTION 
or  TULU'S. 

MR.  GLENN  Y  has  instructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on 
tlie  5th  of  AuRust,  tlie  cntirL-  stock  of  blooming  and  otlier 
offsets  of  Mr.  Brown's  TULIl'S,  comprisiiij;  all  the  (,'raud  vane- 
ties  that  dlstinftuished  the  bed,  and  affording  the  last  opportu- 
tunity  of  obtaining  the  new  and  splendid  sorts  in  then- purity. 
Oataicues  will  be  forwarded  post-free  to  all  applicants.— 
Geokoe  GiEN.vv,  Gankners'  (JazctU:  Office,  2,  Tavistock-street, 

Covent-garden. 

?TiU~BK  UISl^USEU  UF,  THK  JNOKWiCH  NUR- 
-L  SEEY.— In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nui-sery 
is  nov\'  to  be  disposed  of,  and  .-iftords  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  young  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engaging 
in  one  widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nyrsery  operations,  aud  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable.  ,   .    „  ^-r        ■  %. 

For  Particular.!,  apply_to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  Nor^nch 


TONURSERYSIEN,  FLORISTS,  &  MARKET-GAIIDENEHS. 
nfO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE  for  'J'liree,  Five,  or  Seven 
.1  Years,  the  EXTENSIVE  GARDENS  of  a  Gentleman, 
situate  in  a  Market  Town,  within  13  miles  of  a  Railway  to  the 
MetrojioUs  aud  the  North  of  England,  comprising  every  conve- 
nience for  a  tir.st-rate  business.  There  are  three  hothouses,^  one 
100  feet  in  length,  nearly  new,  with  Vines  in  full  bearing  of  five 
years'  growth.  For  further  Tarticulars  and  Cards  to  View, 
apply  to  Messrs.  Eogeks  and  CtABK,  Booksellers,  Newmarket, 

Suffolk.  __^_^_ 

MANSION— WITH    SHOOTING    AND    FISHIiVG,  IN    THE 
SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS,  A 
COMMODIOU.S  WELL-FURNISHED  MODERN-BUILT 
HOUSE,  containing  two  Drawing-rooms,  Dining-rooms,  Break- 
fast-room, and  Libraiy  ;  12  Family  Bed-room.s,  several  Dress- 
ing rooms,  with  ample  accommodation  for  servants,  and  every 
other  convenience,  necessary  to  render  it  a  most  com- 
fortable residence.  The  Game  consists  of  Grouse,  Partridges, 
Hares,  Pheasants,  Rabbits,  and  Black  Game  ;  with  Woodcocks, 
Snipes,  and  Wild  Fowl,  in  great  abundance  during  the  winter 
season.  The  Rivers  and  Lakes  are  stocked  with  Salmon, 
Trout.  Perch,  Pikes,  and  Eels.  There  is  a  post  daily  to  Lon- 
don passing  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  steam-vessels  witliin 
IS  miles  sail  twice  a  week,  to  a  seaport  town  in  England,  from 
■whence  there  are  Railways  to  London,  Y''ork,  Jec.  ;  conse- 
quently, the  jonrnev  to  London  can  be  performed  in  18  hours. 
The  O'arden  is  well  stocked  with  Wall-fruit  Trees,  aud  Vege- 
tables. If  desired,  the  Lawn  will  be  let  with  the  House.  In 
the  first  instance  Principals  only  will  be  treated  with.  Litters 
post-paid,  to  he  addressed  to  F.  0.,  Post-offiee,  Loamington, 
Warwicksliire. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  MixLs's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdrbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
witli  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  pl.aces  ; 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
lod.  Fleet-street.  London. 


/^OTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  then- 
>^  Repository,  No.  3,  Winslex  Stkeet,  Oxford  Street, 
Lo.NDo.-j,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
■trardcn,  i-c,  atvery  low  prices,  viz.  :— Garden  RoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Uickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental, 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrou<rht  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  (fcc. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,    and  best  Wire  for 

otraxned  nire  Fencing 

HOTHOUSES.    CONSERVATORIES,    &c„    made 

3w^fH"''''S'™P';°''^iP"""Pl^'  ^^^^^1'  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
aad  Wood  cuntbined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
^cflrlW^,^';^'!^^  i"  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  ^       ' 

bHU  W  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxford  Stkeet,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


BY  HER 


ROYAL  LET- 


MAJESTY'S         "^^t^^J^^^      TERS  PATENT. 

MESSRS.   DANIELL,    HUTCHINSON     &    CO., 
having  completed  thcii"  extensive  works  for  manufac- 
turing 

DANIELL'S  PATENT  CORNWALL  WHITE 
MANURE, 

respectfully  announce  that  they  are  delivering  the  same  for  the 
present  Turnij)  season.  Tlie  experiments  upon  various  White 
and  Green  Crops  of  the  preceding  year  have  established  its  title 
to  one  of  the  first  Manures  of  the  day,  to  which  fact  several 
eminent  Agriculturists  testified  at  the  late  East  Pemntli  Agrieul- 
tural  Meeting.  Besides  its  possessing  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  Bone-dust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  with  great  ease  and  expedition,  it  exerts  an  im- 
portant chemical  action  upon  clays.  Such  soils  disintegrate 
and  liberate  their  potash  with  much  less  facility  than  .silicious 
soils  ;  the  Patent  Manure  renders  it  more  soluble,  and  hence 
proves  a  valuable  dressing  after  subsoil  plougliing.  It  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  peat,  leaves,  and  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, converting  them  into  humus  or  mould,  and  this  again  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  immediate 
assimilation  by  the  young  plant.  It  neutralises  the  acids  foi'ming 
salts  of  lime.  It  also  decomposes  certain  salts  of  iron  injurious 
to  vegetation,  such  as  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (so  abundant 
in  many  soils),  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime  of  gypsum,  and 
liberating  the  ii'on  as  a  harmless  oxide.  It  reacts  upon  salts 
of  alumina,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia ;  and  its 
action  upon  slate,  felspar,  &c.,  developes  alkalies  and  soluble 
silicates,  so  essential  to  Wheat  and  other  coi-n  crops  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  furnishes  the  plants  with  lime  in  its  purest  form, 
and  phosphoric  and  silicie  acid,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grain  and  straw.  When  acted  upon  by  rain,  it  foi-ras  a 
solution  which  is  destructive  of  animal  life,  destroying  the  germ 
of  the  Earth,  Flea  Beetle  (the  Tmuip-tly),  and  other  noxious 
worms,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  valuable  Manure  for  the 
Turnip  crop. — Agent,  Thos.  Jno.  Choggon,  2,  Ingram-court, 
Fenchureh-street. — London,  July  5,  1845. 
Price  405.  per  ton. 


TURNIP  CROP. 

GUANO Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported  by  A, 
G-iBBS  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphunc  Acid  (with  instructions  for  making  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Turnips  ;  also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTIIEll- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOL  105.  to  \U.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  a.  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
Nohthcott.  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchureh-street. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphateof  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Maniu-e. — 
London  Mauui-e  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Pueseb, 
Secretary. 


/n  UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN). 
VT     ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBES  AND  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  b.y  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  AXD  PRYOE,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Jnly  5. 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  des- 
cription of  crop  and 
soil, by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
-  '       i>  c.-.    ^<^  -  VI    out  its  impurities. 

H  f^'j     '^  *        TESTIMONIAL. 

'  Extract  of  a  Letter 

received  from  J.  W. 
Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folke- 
stone, Kent,  October 
17th,  1S44. 
Sib, — Your  Guano 
has  turned  out  well, 
quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  J    W.  Kelsey. 

The  price  91.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  Loudon,  deliv.ery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO 
gallons  of  water,  wiU  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists.  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  235.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

N.B.— Mr.  Beain  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Products  with  the  greatest  care  aud  expedition. 
Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


'X'HE  URATE  of  the  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

-*-    PANY.     Four  Guineas  per  Ton.     Sbc  ewt.  per  acre. 

The  above  Slanm-e  having  been  used  for  the  last  four  years, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  greatest  success,  is  most 
confidently  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Fanners.  It  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Tares, 
Tui-nips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  either  put  in  with  the  seed,  or 
sown  broadcast;  it  not  only  benefits  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
first  used,  but  extends  its  fertilising  properties  to  succeeding 
years.  Being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  "  The  Urate"  (if 
ordered  dii*ect  from  the  Company,  or  through  theii'  appointed 
agents  in  the  country)  may  always  be  depended  on,  thereby 
avoiding  those  serious  disappointments  to  which  the  farmer  is 
liable  from  the  uncertainty  of  procm-ing  Guano  and  other  Ma- 
nures in  an  unadulterated  state.  Testimonials  and  particulars 
forwarded  on  application. 

The  Company  also  supply  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,  and  every  artificial  manure,  of  the  most 
genuine  quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash. 
40,  New  Bridge-street.  Edwaed  Pdbsbs,  Secr^tpry, 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


H 


ESTABM.^ULD     MM.     ILAK..^. 

ORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURERS: 

GLEBE     PLACE,      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 

ROAD,    CHELSEA. 

FoPNTATN's.  Vases.   Figurks.  &u\  Ac.  is  great  variety. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


BY   HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LET- 
TERS   PATENT. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CR0GG(7i\,  of  2,  Ingra:(i-court, 
Fenchurch-street,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  the  Trade,  aud  the  PubUc,  to 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING, 
as  improved  by  the  original  Inventor  and  Patentee,  and 
patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cieties of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  New  Com- 
mittee Rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  entu'cly  covered 
with  it ;  and  it  has  been  used  for  sevei'al  years  at  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GARDENS, 
CHISWICK. 

This  Felt  is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  description  of 
Felt  in  the  mai'ket,  being  principally  made  of  Hair,  and  satu- 
rated entii-ely  with  Asphalte,  without  any  mixture  of  Fitch, 
Tar,  or  Rosin,  and  is  consequently  much  more  dui'able,  and  a 
much  better  non-conductor  of  Heat,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  onlv  "  Patented  Asphalte  Felt." 

The  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT,  for  ROOFING,  is  per- 
fectly impervious  to  Rain,  Snow,  and  Frost,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  Heat,  and  has  been  proved,  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience  in  all  climates,  to  be  superior  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  Roofing,  not  only  on  account  of  its  Elasticity,  Light- 
ness, Economy,  and  Durability,  but  also  because  it  is  the  only 
pei-fectly  weather-tight  covering,  and  can  be  laid  on  with  so 
much  facility  by  Farm  Servants,  or  any  unpractised  persons. 

Of  the  many  purposes  for  which  the  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  has 
been  used,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — For  Roofing 
Churches,  Houses,  Cottages,  Verandahs,  F;u-m  Buildings, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  aud  every  description  of  Buikliug,  in. 
lieu  of  Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.,  and  for  lining  Granaries  and 
Stores  (as  rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it),  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  Walls  and  Wooden  Buildings,  and  for  protecting 
Ceilings  under  Flooring  from.  Wet  and  Damp,  at  the  same  time 
deadening  sound.  For  covering  Conservatories,  and  Garden. 
Sheds  and  Frames,  being  (from  its  impe^^iousness  to  frost)  a 
protective  material  for  Plants,  Seeds,  Flowers,  &.C.,  and  for 
Thatching  Corn  and  Hay  Ricks,  making  a  permanent  covering 
for  many  years,  and  thereby  effecting  an  annual  saving  of 
Straw  ;  and  for  Exportation  to  the  Colonies,  being,  on  account 
of  its  portability  and  cheapness,  indispensable  to  the  Emigrant. 

The  price  of  the  Felt  is  only  Id.  per  Superficial  Foot,  or  9d. 
the  Square  Yard,  being  considerably  less  than  half  the  piice  of 
Slates,  Tiles,  Thatch,  &c.  There  is  also  a  vei'y  great  saving  in 
the  wood-work,  as  the  Felt,  from  its  lightness,  does  not  require 
half  the  weight  of  timber  that  slates  or  tiles  do,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire nearly  so  mucL  fall  or  descent ;  and  there  is  a  further 
saving  in  the  expenses  of  can-iage  and  labour — in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  a  moderate-sized  house  can  be  roofed  in  mth 
the  Felt  in  a  few  hours  ;  nor  is  it  like  slates,  tfcc,  liable  to 
breakage.  The  Felt  can  be  manufactm-ed  of  any  required 
length  by  32  inches  wide,  and  parties  sending  to  No.  2,  Ingram- 
couuT,  Fenchdrch-street,  London,  can  have  it  cut  off  from  ' 
the  machines  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  their  roof. 

Thos.  Jno.  Croggon. 

%*  There  is  no  other  Patent  Asphalte  Felt  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND.— The  next  GREAT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL MEETING  and  ANNUAL  CATTLE  SHOW  of 
this  Society  \%-ill  be  held  at  BALLINASLOE,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1S45,  and  the  davs  following.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  ONE  THOUSAND'  POUNDS  and  upwards  will  be" 
distributed  on  this  occasion,  and  open  for  general  competition 
for  the  encouragement  of  Stock,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine.  Imple- 
ments, Flax,  Wool,  Butter,  ttc,,  the  particulars  of  which  can: 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  in  Dublin. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHALLENGE  CUP,  value  One 
Hundred  Guineas,  for  the  best  beast  possessing  most  merit  of 
its  kind  in  the  yard,  and  now  held  by  Robert  Buirowes,  Esq., 
of  Giltown,  county  of  Kildare,  witli  his  Short-horned  Bull 
NARCISSUS,  will  be  also  open  for  competition  on  this  occasion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  different  Steam- 
boat and  Canal  Companies  for  the  transport  of  English  and 
Scotch  Stock,  Implements,  *Ikc.,  via  Dublin,  free  of  expense,  to 
the  Show,  the  particulai's  of  which  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  from  whom  Premium-sheets  and  full  direc- 
tions can  be  had  on  application. 

From  the  nature  of  the  locality  itself,  and  the  preparations  in 
progress,  it  is  expected  that  tlie  approaching  Meeting  will  be 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society.  Eveiy  facility  and  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  transport  of  English  and  Scotch  Stock  and  Imijle- 
raents,  free  of  expense,  and  no  effort  ^^^ll  be  spared  to  render 
the  Meeting  evei-y  way  practical  and  agreeable  to  the  strangers 
who  might  attend.  Edward  Bullen,  Secretary. 

Society's  Rooms,  41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


■  j  O  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS.  &c.  —  Mrs, 
-fi-  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE,  at  lis,  FENcnuRcn-sTREET,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufactui^e  those  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  Soutli  Australia,  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  follomng  articles  made  in  a  very  _  superior 
inanner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. — 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tumip-cutters 
Railway  Wheels 


Flour-MiUs— Bean-Mills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  kin^s— Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  addi-ess,  Mary  Wedlake, 
118,  Fenchureh-street,  London, 
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CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented'by  Jonx  Rogers,  Esq.,  nre  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Seveno.ilis.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  ilessrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxliall ;  Messrs. 
Eollisson's,  Toolang  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  PlymouUi ;  Mr.  Henderson's, 
Pine-apple-place ;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  _ 

CUPERIOR^HOT-WATER     APPARATUS    for 

O  nE.iTING  HOTHOUSES,  itc. 

The  application  of  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  to  Hot-water  Pipes, 
vapourising  Gutters,  Tanks,  i-c,  being  the  sole  invention  of 
J.  Porter,  whose  experience  in  first  working  that  patent,  now 
60  fully  brought  into  practice  by  the  Patent  Galvanised  Iron 
Company,  with  which  he  is  intimately  connected,  he  begs  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  to  state,  that  in  every 
instance  where  this  valuable  matoi-ial  has  been  used  for  pipes, 
tanks,  Jjc,  it  has  been  attended  with  uniform  success.  All 
kinds  of  Horticultur.ol  Buildings  are  heated  by  J.  Porter  upon 
the  most  improved  principles,  either  with  the  Patent  Galvanised 
Iron,  or  with  Cast  Iron,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Civil  Engineei'  of  long  practice. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  Patent  Galvanised  Iron  (Sorel's  pro- 
cess). Hot-water  Pipe,  Tanks,  &C. ;  and  persons  at  a  long  dis- 
tance lurnished  with  insti*uetions  for  erecting  the  same  in  the 
most  efticient  manner,  by  sending  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
particular  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ;  or  experi- 
enced workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Grove  Iron  Fence  AVor'Ks,  Soutbwark, 
C-\nd  at  Southwark-biidge  Iron  Root  and  liuilding  "Works.) 

HENRY  HUNT'S  Patent  GARDEN  POTS  A.sD 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultiu-al  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners*  Cl/ronicle,  April  l'2th. 
■WHITE  BISCriT,  STOXE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WAKE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majestv,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  Os.  to  71.  lOs. 
per  dozen.      Wholesale   and    Retrjl  Depot,   29,    Quecn's-row, 

Pimlico,  near  the  Palace.  

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AXD  THE  BEST  EESISTER  OF  FKOST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HEIi 


MAJESTY'S 
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ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  vears  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses  Verandahs",  'all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
whkh  has  ieen  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agr-cultvral  Shows  cf  E-nglaiid, 
Scotland,  and  IreUaid,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  i-c.  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  M.ajesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Rcgent's-p.irk.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti-j-,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  .and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satm'ated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTB  OR  BITUMEN  (THE  sajte  as  selected  and  dsed 
Br  Sir  Isaiibert  Becnel  roK  the   TnAjrcs   Tdnxel,  being 

FOr.VD   the   310ST    elastic    and    effective    EESISTER    OF  WET). 

SO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPH.ALTE  BUT  F.  M'NBILL 
<fc  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impei-rious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
fr. — --Tid  a  no--cnndnctor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
...L  ;u.-jhtness.  "Warmth.  UnrsbiUty,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
OxLV  ilNE  Penny  Per  SqcaRk  1' oot. 

--.-  Samples,  with  Directions,  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Nublcrtien,  Gentlemen,  G.ardeners,  .Architects,  and 
BuUders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall.  Dr.  Rcid'.s  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  &  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  h.aving  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

e>-  The  Public  .are  respectfully  cautioned  ag,ainst  misreprc- 
sentatinn,  as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  are  F.  M-NEILL  &  Co-'s  Manu- 
factories, Lamb's-buildings,  Bnnhill-row,  London. _^_ 

REAPING  SCY'TIIE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  .and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  ;  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  lOj.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
LondondeiTV,  at  lis.  Cd.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  Ilk  each.  N.B.— So  Oriler  will  be  attend^  to  from 
-unknown  coi-respondents  without  a  remittirtice...  ,     ' 

W.  DnPMMoND  it  Son,  Agricultural  Musjom, Stirling,  and 58, 
Dawson-slreet,  Dubhn.  S 

BUKBiuGi^  AND  hkaly's  .Booking  appa- 
ratus, coniliinin?  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Codung 
ApparjLtu?  is  believed  to  possess  greater  genL'ral  advantages  than 
anv  vet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destniction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B,  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  e:tpei-ienee,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anrthing  of  the  kind  hitherto  niade.  A  Pi-ospectus  can 
be  fonvariled,  upi.ii  application,  detailing  particulars  andpriees 
at  IZ'.i,  Fleet-street. 

EAM3F0K  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT^LA- 
IIOUR,    -where  a  faU  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ItOE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
ttc,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  fur 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  "Well 
Engines.  Baths.  &c.     Houses,  ic.  heated  by  Hot  water. 

K.  i;ir-.l'KlCHbEN'6NL:W  PATKNT D'OURCE- 
ACTION  WATERING  MACHINE,  nORTICULTHUAL 
PUMPS,  and  DOMESTIC  FIRE-ENGINES  arc  particularly 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Ladies  and  to  Gardeners. 
Mr.  Dietrichsen's  Patent  Garden  Engine  can  be  used  with  less 
than  half  the  ordinary  labour  on  those  heretofore  sold  by  other 
makers  ;  they  are  constructed  entirely  of  metal,  and  warranted 
not  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  Patentee  is  enabled  to  offer 
them  at  less  in  price  than  any  yet  offered  to  the  Public. 
Amateurs  and  practical  men  are  solicited  to  call  at  the  Pa- 
tentee's, 63,  Oxford-street,  and  inspect  them,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  insure  their  approval. 


-Professor   J.    B. 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 


AGRICULTURAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL,    Hod 
DESDOs,  Herts,   under  the   direction   of  a   Committee   of 
Management.     Established  for  General  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion, including  every  branch  of  Agriculture. 

Resident  Head  Master.— Mr.  EASELWOOD. 

General  Assistant  Masters. — Mr.  AIRD  and  Mr.  A.  'W. 
JACKSON, 

Agbiccltuiie.— Professor  DONALDSON,  Author  of  "  Bri- 
tish Grasses,  Manures,"  «tc. 

Botany.— Professor  COOPER,  F.L.S.,  author  of  "  The  Bo- 
tany of  Sussex,"  (fcc. 

Chemistey. — Professor  HOLMES,  five  years  Lecturer  at  St. 
Edmund's  College. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  kc. — Professor  RICHARDSON, 
F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  "Geology  for  Be- 
ginners," etc. 

Management  asd  Diseases  of   Cattle. 
SIMONDS,  M.R.C.y.S. 
lege,  London.  

N  \tur  iL  and  Es:pEnTM:ENTAL  Philosophy.  —  Professor 
HOLMES  and  Mr.  A.  W.  JACKSON.    . 

Practical  Surveying  and  Levelling.— Mr.  HASELWOOD 
and  Mr.  A.  "W.  JACKSON. 

The  school  session  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz  : — From  the 
30th  of  January  to  Midsummer,  and  from  the  30th  of  July  to 
Christmas. 

The  Cotirse  of  Education  embraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  ^Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistiy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  Surveying, 
Drawing,  the  French  Language,  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

A  farm  consisting  of  iOO  acres,  an  extensive  library,  museum, 
and  laboratoi-y,  are  attached  to  the  school :  and  the  charge  for 
board,  lodging,  lectures.  <t.e,,  is  so  an-anged  by  the  committee  of 
management  as  to  include  every  expense  (except  for  washing 
and  books),  at  20  guineas  the  half-year. 

A  separate  class  will  be  formed  for  those  pupils  who  are  not 
sufBciently  advanced  to  attend  the  lectures. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  be  addressed  to 
the  "  Head-Master  of  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts,"  of  whom  every  infoi-mation  may  be  obtained, 
and  references  had  to  gentlemen  whose  sons  are  now  at  the  in- 
stitution, from  most  of  the  counties  of  England ;  also  from 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

H~  ATCHER'S~BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agriciiltural  Implement  Makers,  itc,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efScient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  ^iz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  ir,000  I  1^  inches  diam.  of  TUe,  5,S09 
li        „  „        8,000  I  'Ih        „  „         3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agiicultural  Society  of  'England,"  page  551, 
Part  2;  vol.  5.  '   ^^^ 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  dr>-ing- sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra,  boys  to  carry  the  Tiies,  nor  ore  shelves 
required  in  di'ying.  It  has  been  iii  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbroolc.  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Macliine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


VINAIGRE  DE    BOURDEAUX.— UNDER    THE    REDUCED 

TARIFF. 
Now  Oil  Sale,  ex  "  Jfei/nard,"  10  IHpe^,  200  Bbgshcads,  SO  Tlercovs, 

and  GO  Quarter  Caiks  of 
I7RENCH  WH[T£-WINE  VKNKGAR,  of  Purest 
-^  AND  Finest  Quality. — In  selecting  the  alsove,  the  Im- 
porters have  availed  themselves  of  the  two-fold  advant<ige  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  at  home,  and  a 
lengthened  connexion  with  the  first  houses  inthe  Yine-growing 
districts  abroad.  For  Pickling,  and  every  domestic  use,  this 
Vinegar,  the  genuine  juice  of  the  Grape,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  superior  to  all  other.  The  Public  may  obtain  it.  at 
a  moderate  price,  of  tlie  Chemists,  Grocers,  and  Wine  ijer- 
chnnts,  whose  nam.es  may  be  learned  by  applying  to  W.  i;  S. 
Kent  .'.nd  Sons,  Upton-upon-Severn. — July,  1845. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
tb.at  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding,  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  lartrost  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  oppot'tethe 
Chapel.  Tottenham-court-road. 

rpHE 


BEST  ENGLISH  WATCHES.  —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  &  SONS,  WATcnHiKEr.s.  9,  Comhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank,  request  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  their 
stock  of  London-made  PATENT  LEVER  WATCHES,  which 
are  manufactured  by  themselves  in  their  o^vn  house.  In  silver 
cases,  with  the  detached  escapement  and  jewelled,  the  prices 
are  four  guineas  and  a  half,  six,  and  eight  guineas  eacli ;  or  in 
gold  cases,  10,  12,  14,  and  16  guineas  each.  The  very  large 
stock  offered  for  selection  includes  every  description,  enabling 
^  customer  to  saiectthat  which  is  cwre  particularly  adapted  to 
]^is  own  use. 


VENTILATION. — "  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7,  1S45,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  tixtures  belonging  to  windows— most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hay- 
ward.  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  and  all  respectable  glnss  dealers  in 
London  :  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Sjunuel  Beale, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixis 
and  Williams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Ai-mstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  ttc.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  he  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Bailhe's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park;  Mr.  Seafon's,  Dubhn  Castle,  Park-sti'eet,  Camden 
Town  :  2,  Col  cm  an -street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper, 


j\/I  EEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetie, 
ItJ.  Patronised  by  the  Qureen  and  the  Royal  Family. — The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  without 
injury,  wliile  rough,  red,  and  moist  skins  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  without  detriment  to  the  sanatorj-  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellers  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  will,  when  the 
sldn  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  itc,  in  boxes  price  3s.  6rf.  and  7s.  Gd.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Coimfa^  agents 
required. 


QUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30^.  to  40s., 
^  extra  quality  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s.  to  4:5s^ 
extra  quahty,  50s.  to  60s. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  IGs.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  6s.  6d.  to  12s.,  rich  satin,  8s.  Sd.  to  16s.  ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  21f.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9j.  6d. 
to  ISs.  ;  boys'  and  youths*  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s.  Gd, 
to  15s. ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth,  ol.  3s, ;  extra  quality 
cl.  10s.  to  il.  4?.,  at  FiSHEE  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King- 
William-street, City,  ten  doors  from  London  Bridge, 


nPHE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 
■L  the  only  dye  th^t  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing  (Tint  as  the  hair  grows),  as  itnever fades  or 
acquires  that  unnaturnl  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  re- 
commend the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  their  establish- 
ment ;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  witli  thera  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  aftenvards  without  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  establishment  having  used  it, 
the  efl'ect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  ■without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishops  gate-street,  the 
celebrated  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair-cutters,  and  Hair- 
dyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended  at  their  own  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 


THE  HAIR. — Of  the  numerous  compounds  con* 
stantly  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Hair,  few  survive,  even  in  name,  beyond  a  limited 
period,  whilst 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
with  a  reputation  unparalleled,  is  still  on  the  increase  in  public 
estimation.  The  singular  viitues  of  tliis  successful  invention 
for  Restoring,  Presi.'ning,  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair, 
are  too  "well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  comment.  The 
very  facts  of  the  high  and  distinguished  patronage  it  enjoys,  its 
general  use  in  all  countiies,  together  with  numerous  testi- 
monials constantly  received  in  its  favour,  are  authorities  which 
stamp  its  superior  excellence  and  title  over  all  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature.  Being  universally  prefen-ed,  its  consequent 
great  demand  excites  the  cupidi^  of  unprincipled  shopkeepers, 
wiio  vend  the  most  spurious  trash  as  the  "  genuine  -'  Macassar- 
Oil ;  wbex'eas  tlie  genuine  article  is  wholly  the  invention  and 
property  of  A.  PlOWland  and  Sox,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
its  costly  exotic  materials  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover its  component  parts — thus  proring  the  imposition  of  all 
other  articles  bearing  the  title  of  "  Macassar  Oil."  The  genuine 
article  has  the  words — 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 
engraved  in  two  lines-  on  the  Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of  the- 
Wrapj*r..nearty  1500  tini^s.  containing  29,028  letters. — Price 
3s.  Gd. — 7s.— ^Family- Bottles  (equal  to  four  small.)  lOy.  Gd.,  and 
double  that  size  21s.  per  Bottle.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors  at  20,  ■ 
Hatton  Garden,  and  by  Chemists  and  Pci-fumers.  »  f-j 

J^^  AU  other  articles  sold  under  the  same  name  are 
FRAUDULENT   COUNTERFEITS. 

OTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAG- 
^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  inrisibly,  vkithout  bauds  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr, 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  TaWstock-strcet,  Strand,  London;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 

TEA.  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks.  Dish 
Covers.  &c.,  at  0.  Watson's,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  Norton  Folgate.  Established  half  a  century. — A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richl}'^  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  1-12.— 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — .\  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up  to 
5  guineas. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
ISs.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  6d.,  set  of  sis. — Elegant, 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.  set  of  six. 

Ivoi-y  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz. ;  Desserts,  9s. ;  Carvers, 
.3s.  6d.  per  pair. 

[  Table.  Dessert.] Carvers* 
3J-inch  handsome  Balance-handle.  .IlSs.  doz.  14s.  doz.  6s.6tf.pr 
4-incli   Balance-handle,  larorest  and' 

bestraade 205.  16s.    „     7s.  6d.  » 

Ditto  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate-' 

handles,  equal  to  Silyer 225.  6d.   485.   „    l8s.  Gd.  ^ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  abore. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogce  and 
Price  Cdrrent  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economr  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  f/rafw,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which  i& 
so  rapidly  superseding  Silver. 

MEAT  !  JIEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes,, 
or  S.-.lted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING- 
INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  50s. — 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockin  &,  Co.,  38,  Duke-sfreet,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishops  gate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  country. 
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drii,  in  the  Eaid  coanTy.  where  aJl  Advertimnentp  and  CcmmuiiicatloiL*  aM 
10  be  addrefsed  to  the  Editor.— S&tor da; ,  Jaij  6,  18l5. 
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UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE   OP   R.R.R.  THE 
DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  ROYAL  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GARDENERS.— Grand  Annual  EXHIBITION  of  FRUITS, 
FLOWERS,  tbc,  \^^ll  be  held  in  the  magnificent  grounds  of 
Cremorne  House,  Iving's-road,  Chelsea,  on  Wednesday,  the 
ItJth  of  July,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  Charitable 'insti- 
tution. Military  bands  ■nill  attend  ;  and  a  variety  of  enter- 
tainments ;  to  conclude  with  a  splendid  display  of  Fireworks. 
Admission  One  Shilling.  In  addition  to  the  OG  Prizes,  confined 
to  Members,  the  following  will  be  open  to  Public  competition  : 
iN'on  Members  paying  entrance  fee  :  for  12  Geraniums,  entrance, 
■  7*.  6d.  ;  1st  Prize,  31. ;  2d,  II.  10s.  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  not  less  than  20,  entrance,  7s.  6d.  ;  1st  Prize,  Bl.  ; 
2d,  11. 10s.  13  Fuchsias,  entrance,  5s. ;  1st  Prize,  21.  ;  2d,  11. 
,  6  Calceolarias,  entrance,  3s.  Gd.  ;  1st  Prize,  11.  ;  2d,  15s.  Col- 
lection of  Fruits  (Pines  excluded),  entrance,  5s.  ;  1st  Prize,  21.  ; 
2d,  11.  Best  Queen  Pine,  entrance  2s.  6d.  ;  Prize,  10s.  Best 
Providence,  do.  do.  Best  Specimen  Plant,  entrance,  2s.  Gd.  ; 
Prize,  10s.  Best  Brace  of  Cucumbers,  entrance,  Is.  ;  Prize,  5s. 
Collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  entrance,  3s.  Gd.  ;  1st  Prize,  11.  ; 
2d,  10s.  Seedlings  admitted  fi'ee,  certificate  of  merit  only.' 
Competitors  to  send  in  their  list  by  July  11.  A  dinner  will  take 
place  the  same  day  at  Cremorne  House,  at  5  o'clock.  Tickets 
3s.  :  the  Prizes  paid  after  dinner.  Schedule  of  Prizes  to  be  had 
of  the  Secretaries,  at  the  Central  and  various  branch  Offices. 
Central  Office,  Commercial  Tavern,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 
Walter  Kemp,  Hon.  Sec. 

DOYAL   SOUTH  LONDON   FLORICULtIjRAL 

J-V  SOCIETY.  Under  the  patx-onage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  The  Fourth  Exhibition  for  the  Season 
will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GAR- 
DENS ON  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  23,  1845.  OPEN  TO  ALL 
EXHIBITORS.  When  Pi-izes  will  be  awarded  to  the  following 
collections,  viz.— Miscellaneous  Plants,  Orchidaceous  Plants, 
Cape  Eneas,  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Cut  Flowers  and  Indigenous 
Plants,  Frmt,  and  Vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  Two  GOLD 
and  13  SILVER  MEDALS,  offered  by  the  Society  for  PICO- 
TEES  and  CARNATIONS,  Mr.  JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Brixton 
offers  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  ol.  5s.,  for  the  best  12  white 
ground  PICOTEES  ;  also  a  SILVER  CUP,  value  51.  5s.,  for 
the  best  12  CARNATIONS.  ' 

The  Grand  Dahlia  Show  will  take  place  in  the  above  Gar- 
dens, on  Wednesday,  September  17, 1815.  List  of  Frizes  and  the 
Kules  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  from 

Ebcnezer-house,  Peckham.        JoH>f  Tatlok  Neville,  Sec. 


SCOTCH  ROSES, 

-jyTESSRS.  JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS  having 
-l-'-i  completed  their  collection  of  SCOTCH  ROSES,  be"-  re- 
spectfully to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
England  to  the  same. 

In  the  collection  will  be  found  Roses  of  the  deepest  ciimson 
purest  white,  and  brightest  yellow,  tints  which  from  their 
abundant  bloom  are  found  to  be  highly  ornamental  in  Lawns 
Terraces,  and  Flower-gardens.  ' 

Messrs.  J.  D.  &  S.  send  them  out  at  the  under  moderate 
prices  :— 20  finest  varieties,  20s. :  30  ditto,  25s.  ;  iOditto.  30s.  • 
50  ditto,  35s.  ;  60  ditto,  40s. 

Extra  plants  allowed  to  cover  the  carriage. 

Edinburgh  :  32,  South  Hanover-street ;  Nurseries,  Inverleith 

and  Broughton-park. 

E  CAMELLIA— "CHALMERII  PERf¥cTa7^ 
BUIST,  NuRSERTiMAN,  PHILADELPHIA,  N.  A.,  haS 
•  the  pleasure  to  offer  this  CELEBRATED  CAMELLIA  to 
Eim>pean  growers.  It  is  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  of  the  most 
perfect  imbricated  shape,  double  to  the  centre,  very  persistent, 
each  petal  cupped  (in  this  character  entirely  distinct  from  any 
Camelha  m  cultivation),  retaining  its  beautiful  form  for  several 
weeks  ;  every  bud  opens  perfectly  ;  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  plant 
^fn^f o  ?"°  m^r'''i^^'°" ^^'^'^>  ^^^"-'^^  *  ^ncJ^es  long,  and  2i  wide, 
plants  froni_2^  to  3i  feet  high,  full  and  weU  branched,  capable  of 

?^?.  "n?,^'*"^^-*^^'^^^'^  *^^  *=«^"ff  season;  only  a  few  for 
if  H^vm^S'if  ?^'''^i'^  ^^  ^?"^  ^^'"^Sht,  Agricultural  Library, 
51,  Haymarket.  London  :  price,  101. 10s.,  to  be  paid  on  deHverv! 

P  m?/p^T^?J^f  ^^^  SALE._About  170  Fruiting 
...f  ^'INE  PLANTS,  mostly  "Ripley  Queens,"  with  a  few 
"Moscow  Queens;"  they  are  all  pertbctly  clean,   and  in  fin^ 

MfpiT  .tl'VrY'fl'l.'''.  ^^P^^^^^'  ^  substa^Sal  brTck- 
huilt  PIT  and  LIGHTS,  32  feet  by  16,  for  Fruiting  Pines    or 


YOUELL  &  GO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  sot  with  flower-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  them  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely : — ■ 
Donkelarii,  Monarch,  Carolina,  Conspicua,  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Invincible,  Double  Striped,  Chandlerii,  Colvillii, 
Juleana,  Beallii.  Imbricata,  Eclipse,  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckerii, 
and  Fimbriata.    Also, 

The  very  best  FUCHSIAS  ..        ..    12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS..    12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS         . .         . .       Gs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  .■.         ..     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES 10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  fonner  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  July  12. 


SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 
TAMES  PEARSON,  in  offering  the  following  VER- 
*J    BENAS  to   the  public  can,  mth  the  greatest  confidence, 
recommend  them  as  being  of  superior  excellence,  both  in  flower 
and  habit. 

VERBENA  "  AVALANCHE  "  is  of  a  pure  White  colour,  com- 
pact habit,  and  profuse  bloomer. 

VERBENA  "DEFIANCE,"  a  fine  rose-crimson;  ti-uss  large, 
with  good  habit ;  the  former  was  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  on  Saturday, 
June  21st.  Good  Plants  can  be  obtained  at  Eschcol  Nursei^, 
Hampstead-road,  London,  at  3s.  Gd.  each. — Verbena  "Ava- 
lanche "was  entered  at  the  above  Exhibition  by  mistake  under 
the  name  of  "  Hampstead  Lily." 


NEW  CALCEOLARIAS. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS,  beg  to  in- 
timate that  they  have  succeeded  in  pm'chasing  the  whole 
Stock  of, the  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS,  raised  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Weie,  Gardener,  Castlecraig,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultui'al  Society,  and  were  so  much  and  so  justly  adtoired. 
They  are  noticed  in  the  Society's  Report  in  the  "  Courant  "  of 
Saturday  last,  as  "well  shaped  and  finely  marked."  A  de- 
scriptive Catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
published,  with  prices  in  a  few  days. 

V^  Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 
32,  South  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  July  12. 


WOOD  AND  SON'S  SPLENDID  EXHIBITION  OF    ROSES, 

WOODLANDS   NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,    NEAR    UCK- 

FIELD,  SUSSEX. 
■yrrM.  wood  &   son   have  the   honour  most   re- 
'  '     spectfully  of  announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  lovers 
and  amateurs  of  Roses,  and  theii*  friends,  that 

THE  AVOODLANDS  COLLECTION 
of  the  above  favourite  flower  is  now  in  fine  perfection,  and  vdU 
continue  in  bloom  during  the  Rose  season. 

W;  W><Sf'  S.take  tt;u3;ia'esent  opportunity  of  stating  that  their 
IMaiENSE.STOCK^O^'ROSES  has  been  considerably  increased 
duriri^^  the  past  season  ;  the  Collection  has  also  received  many 
valuable  additions,  neither  pains  or  expense  having  been 
spared  to  enrich  it  with  all  the  novelties  that  have  proved 
worthy  of  being  introduced  from  the  Continent,  and  it  is  now 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  collection  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  claim  on  pubhc  patronage,  the 
NURSERY,  which  extends  over  an  AREA  OF  40  ACRES, 
will  be  found  to  abound  in  every  description  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  indeed  every 
article  connected  with  the  business. 

Visitors  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  carriage-road 
through  the  grounds  is  in  excellent  order,  and  arbom'S  have 
been  fitted  up  at  convenient  distances  for  their  accommodation. 

Finally — Wm.  Wood  &.  Son  beg  leave  to  intimate  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  exhibit  Roses  at  any  of  the  Horticultural 
Shows  this  smumer  ;  consequently,  visitors  need  not  axjprehend 
the  disappointment  occasionally  experienced  by  those  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who,  in  former  seasons  happening  to  visit  the 
grounds  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  Horticultural  Fete,  have  found 
the  Nursery  partially  stripped  of  its  choicest  favourites. 

ADMITTANCE  GRATIS,  DAILY  {Sundai/s  excepted). 

Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's  Heath 
station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  from  which  place 
conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

Coaches  from  London  to  Maresfield  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross. — 
Also  light  Vans  and  Coach  from  Brighton  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
passing  througli  Maresfield. 


ROBERT  HALL,  Florist,  Alkrington,  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  calls  the  attention  of  all 
Amatem's  and  Florists  to  his  most  excellent  collection  of  choice 
and  leading  sorts  of  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  and  POLY- 
ANTHUSES; Catalogues  of  which  maybe  had  on  post-paid 
application. 

R.  H.  most  respectfully  begs  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  who 
have  before  favom-ed  him  with  their  orders,  that  liis  plants  are 
this  season  in  then-  usual  fine  and  excellent  condition. 

Alkrington,  July  12. 


FERNS.— Twelve  Hardy  BRITISH  FERNS,  of  12 
species,  for  3s.  Gd.  ;  Two  of  each  species,  for  Gs.  •  Fom-  of 
each,  for  10s. ;  Ten  of  each,  for  20s.  ;  or  Twenty-five  of  each, 
for  40s.  They  are  adapted  for  North  Borders  or  Roc-kwork, 
and  will  be  delivered  within  the  suburbs  of  London,  or  packed 
and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country. — Address,  John  Lloyd, 
11,  Gloucester-street,  Vauxhall. 
Ferneries,  Rockwork,  or  Borders  prepared. 


LEPUS     TIMIDUS,    WITH    LEPUS     CUNICULUS ;    OR, 
GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT. 

THIS  extraordinary  and  large  variety  weighs,  when 
at  maturity,  from  12  to  14  lbs  ;  possesses  great  length  and 
depth  of  carcass,  furnished  ■with  a  considerable  dewlap,  very 
long  and  beautiful  erect  ears,  with  large  projecting  eyes,  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  of  the  hare.  The  colour  of  this  fine 
breed  is  uniformly  that  of  the  hare,  and  when  cooked,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it.  It  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven 
young,  and  requu-es  no  other  treatment  than  the  common 
Rabbit.  Mr.  John  Beett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth,  has 
a  few  pairs  to  dispose  of  upon  the  following  terms: — 2  to  3 
months  old,  15s.  per  pair  ;  1  to  2  months  old,  10s.  per  pair,  in- 
cluding package,  and  can  be  forwarded  mth  safety  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post-office  order,  or  reference,  wiR 
he  required  from  unknown  correspondents! 
Great  Yarmouth,  July  12. 


ROSES. 

A    PAUL   &   SON'S   Collection  of  ROSES,  which 
•   are  now  in  bloom,  may  be  seen  any  day  except  Sundays. 
THE  WALTHAM-CROSS  STATION  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Counties  Raihvay  is  the  nearest,  and  an  omnibus  runs 
to  the  Nurseries  from  each  train. — Cheshunt  Nurseries,  July  12. 


TESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  established  in 
•-'  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-bailiffs  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 

All  communication s  promptly  attended  to. 

NURSERY  AND  SEED  BUSINESS. 

TO  be  disposed  of,  the  STOCK  and  GOOD-WILL  of 
an  old  estabhshed  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS, 
with  17  acres  of  fine  healthy  Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  Forest 
and  Fruit-trees,  Evergi-een  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
American  Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. ;  situate  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Market-place  of  Pontefract,  and  mthin. 
seven  minutes'  walk  of  the  intended  Railway  Station  at  Ponte- 
fract, and  the  neighbourhood  studded  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  mansions.  Part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain 
on  security,  and  a  lease  granted  of  all  or  part  of  the  land. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  RicnARD  Mitton,  Hull. — July  12,  1845. 

SEEDS.-CORNEir~OF    HALF-MOON-STREET> 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET.PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultm-al  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

FLOWER.POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS] 
JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfuUy 
^  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  coloiu-s,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  'EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near_Hyde-pai^. ^ 

HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Dra^^■ing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9s.  to  71. 10s« 
per  dozen.      Wholesale   and    Retail  Depot,   29,   Queen's-row, 

Pimlico,  near  the  Palace.  

ORNXMENTAL  WIRE-WORX 

GB.  THOMPSON  and  CO.  respectfully  announce 
•  that  tliey  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms,  :i90,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOAVEIUSTANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  theii'  Improved 
WATER-POT,  with  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  var^dug  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse*  ,^ 
quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  ti-equent  delay  which  has 
occm-red  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


14  inches 

. .    lis.  0(i. 

20  inches 

. .     22s.  G(?. 

15  inches 

..    12    0 

22  inches 

..     25    0- 

16  inches 

..     16    0 

2i  inches 

..     32    0 

IS  inches 

..     19    0 

Slate  "Works, 

Isleworth,  Middlesex 

DUTY  01 

r  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use,  packed  arid  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
II.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  from  Is.  per  foot,at 
Jas.  AVatts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-- 
road.  Reference  may  be  bad  to  the  Nobility,  Genti-y,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dm-ability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatoi-y  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultm-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  theii-  various 
di-awings  and  models,  at  273,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity,  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultm-ists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  deUvery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  pubhc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 
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CURT  IS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.- 
"  This  is  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The 
ivory  handle  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp, 
and'tur.ied  up  at  ttie  point,  and  is  e^udently  extremely  well  con- 
trived fur  th?pui-pose  it  is  intended. ''—Opinion  of  Prof.  LiXDLET, 
in  the  Oc.i\'-:ner3'  Chronicle,  July  29, 1S43. 

George  Plum,  Siu'gical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  l^o.  262, 
Strand,  Li^iidon,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable 
article,  tnauufactui-ed  solely  by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdtnn,  on  receipt  of  oS  penny  postage  stamps,  or  a  post- 
of&ce  order  for  Zs.  2d. 

STEPHENSON  an©  CO.,  61,  Gracechui-ch-street, 
London,  and  17,  Nev/  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  Manuf:ictui-ers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  BOUBLE 
CTLIXDKICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Hoi-ticidturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  requii-ed  degree  T^ithout  the  aid  of  jjipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  tlieir  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliich  are 
now  so  well  kno\vn,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
■who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  inll  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Kobihty's  seats  and  principal 
Nm'series  tlirouafhout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactoiy 
in  New  Parli-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  A:c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Pences,  Wire  "Work,  &c.  tfcc. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


SMITH    AJS^D    GO. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Cultm'e  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  ivhieh  are  working  at  the  present  tim^ 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  ~  structure  may 
be  heated  byBuaBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  CMsv.'ick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street.  London. 


(^OTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  tlij.v,  ac  tlieir 
y^  Repository,  No.  3,  "Wixslet  Steeet,  Oxfoed  Street, 
London,  a  p-eat  variety  of  the  foUo-nitiK  articles  for  the 
harden,  <tc.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. :— Garden  EoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Moving  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
"Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
■description  of  "Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  .irches,  &e.  &c 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,   &c.,    made 

upon  the  most  iniproved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  he  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
lEI  Stbeet,  OxroBO  Stkeet,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  mformation  may  be  obtained. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 
EXGLAKD  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOE  CORN. 
npHE  attention  of  the  Agi-icultural  Interest,  at  this 
J-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importanca  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  e:ise  with  which  it  may  be  appro 
priated  by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Gai-den,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Bmldings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowiEK,  Engineer,  cfcc.,  68,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-Street,  London. 


ESI  \]  LI    1  LD        I\L     \E  VRS. 
"OORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
-i-8-  APPABAT.nS.  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURERS  ■ 

GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE      KING'S 

ROAD,    CHELSEA. 

Fountains.  Tases,  Figures,  cfce.  fcc,  in  geeat  vaeiett. 


^^K^  'MP/?0^ 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OP  ICHABOE  FOR  GUANO 
ORAIN'S  GUANO.— This  heing  the  third  year  of  its 
-"-»  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impui-ities. 

Testimonial. 

Extract  of  a  Letter 
received  from  J.  W. 
Kelset,  Esq,.  Hope 
Farm,  near  Folke- 
stone, Kent,  October 
17th,  184-1. 
Sir, — Your  Guano 
has  tui'ued  out  well, 
quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
part  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  will 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  Bone  Powder,  and 
remain,  yom-s  respectfully,  J    w.  Kelset. 

The  price  9L  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  delivery  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  mUes 
from  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CON- 
CENTRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  wiU  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  aU  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

N.B.— Mr.  Bkaut  conducts  Analyses  of  SoUs,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Products  ivith  the  greatest  care  and  expedition. 
Steam  Mills,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfliars,  London. 


pro- 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRY  OR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  UTEEPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  July  12. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOL  10s.  to  IIJ.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  61.  6s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity ;  -with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
Noethcott,  13,  Eood-lane,  Fenchm'ch-street. 


/:jENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
VJ  of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gj^jsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Purser, 
Secretary. 


mo  FARMERS,  MARKET-GARDENERS.  FLOR- 
-L  ISTS,  and  persons  in  the  habit  of  using  GUANO  in  a 
liquid  state. — An  opportunity  which  seldom  occm's  ;  the  Adver- 
tizer  having  a  large  quantity  of  the  above,'and  having  been 
tested,  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  strength,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a  purchaser  for  the  whole  ;  or  persons  not  re- 
quiring the  whole,  can  take  a  part.— Can  be  viewed  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Harper,  19,  Burr-street,  Nightingale-lane,  near 
London-docks. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  AVinsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Macliine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requit-es  but  few  hands,  ^iz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  TUe,  11,000  I  1:'^  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
IJ        „  ,,        8,000  I  2^        „  „        3,200 

'\-^^'  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  di'j'ing-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  di-ying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Parlt,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


TURNIP  CROP. 
/IJ_UANO — Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported   by  A, 

V^  GiBBS  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphuric  Acid  {with  instructions  for  maldng  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Tm-nips  :  also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  Sole  London  Ag«nt  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 

REAPING  SCYTHE.  ' 

T\TlUMMOND'S    IMPROVED  REAPING 

-H— ^  SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  ;  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10s.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Livei'pool,  HuU,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londondenw,  at  lis,  6d.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B.— No  Order  wiU  be  attended  to  from 
unknown  correspondents  without  a  remittance. 

"W.  Dkommond  <fe  Sox,  Agricultm-al  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58, 
Dawson-street,  Dubhn. 


A'INSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  D^RYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  "Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  "two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30i.  No.  2.  To  be  ivorked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  produciug  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  maclune,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35J.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  weU. 

By  these  machines,  di-aining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Bd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  di-ied  during  coid 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinbui'gh ;  and  Mr. 
La^Tence  Ilill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow, 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  EESISTER  OP  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


M  w  y% 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


^teti-i'i) 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb^s  Buildings,  BunhiU 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  A^erandahs,  all  kinds  of  Fai-m  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  supeiior  article, 
vMgIi  has  been  exhibited  at  iJie  Oixat  AgricuUiiral  Shows  of  Biigland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  FHse  for  heing  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  &g.,  and  is  also  pati'onized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  CommisJoners  of  "Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj',  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satui-ated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  dsed 
BT  Sir  Isambekt  Beunel  for  the   Thajies   Tdn.nel,  being 

FOUND   TEE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTER   OF  WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  P.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  x*enders  it  impei-vious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  "Warmth,  Dm-ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
ONLi'  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

■\./"  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  ^nd  Testimonials 
of  seven  years  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  To>vn  or  Counti-y,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  "Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  "Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Ofilces,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
■with  F.  M'Neill  tfc  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

^:y'  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  AYorks  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  il'NEILL  and  Co  's  Manu- 
factories, Lamb's-buildings,  BunhUl-row,  London. 

trnflCULTURAL  SOCIETY    OF    LONDON 

EXHIBITION  at  the  GARDENS,  Chiswick.— BENJA- 
MIN EDGINGTON,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark,  respectfully 
invites  the  attentipn  of  the  Nobility  and  Genti-y  to  the  RIBBED 
TENT,  "^vhich  mil  he  erected  on  Saturday,  this  day,  for  the  Bx- 
liibition  of  Fruit,  tic.  This  Marquee  is  made  on  an  entirely 
new  principle,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Council. 
—Marquees,  Tents,  Rick-cloths,  with  Poles,  Pulleys,  and  Lines 
complete,  at  the  manufactory,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark.  A 
"Warehouse,  308,  Piccadilly. 
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BEOK'SSEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  public  that  he  will 
send  out  the  foUowin^^  varieties  at  the  prices  annexed 
next  Ootoher,  delivered  free  in  London /or  cash  only.  Tlieir  re- 
peated and  suceessful  exliibition,  both  as  "  Seedlings  "  and  in  the 
collection  of  "  New  and  First-rate  Varieties,"  appears  to  render 
a  descriptive  list  unnecessary.  If  it  should  seem  desirable, 
E.  B.  will  have  one  prepared  and  forwarded  upon  application. 


Eosy  Circle    . . 

..£1 

0 

Isabella 

Arabella 

Juno 

Sunset 

0 

Bellona 

llusteo    . . 

0 

Margaret 

Marc  Antony 

0 

Favorita 

Desdeinona 

0 

Zenobia 

Othello 

u 

£1    1 

0 

1    1 

(1 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

l> 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

(! 

Or  the  sot  for  lOL  10s. 
As  E.  B.'s  terms  of  pre-payment  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittaDco  ■^^'ill  ensure  priority  of  selection. 
N.B.  Aurora  and  Calypso  cannot  be  sent  out  till  after  next 
season. — E.  Beck.  AVorton-cotta^e,  Isleworth, 


BKITISH  SHEET  on  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS, 
lo  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch.  Jun.  {late  ■v%-ith  Mr.  Drake,  of  Jemiyn-street  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Hoi-ticultui-ists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  tlie  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
.stance  in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Cbatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  foi-mcr  thin  Cro^^^l.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise. 
12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


^t>e  Sartacaiterg^ 


SATURDAY,  JULY  \2,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Saturdav,    July  19 — Reg-'nfB-parlt  Zooloejcal  Gardens        9  A.s 

Wbdnb9day,  July  23— South  LondoQ  Floricullural         .       1  p.ai 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

(Surrey  Hortiouttural  and  Floral, 
s      - 


>  Stamford  Hill  Horticultural. 
"1  Liverpool  Butanio  and  Ho 
(  Berkshire  Hnrtioultural. 


When  the  Dean  of  Manchestek  was  at  Ghent 
the  other  day  he  ■v/as,  much  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  two  very  long  beds  of  Hybrid 
Alstkoherias,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte. 
In  a  memorandum  with  which  he  has  favoured  us 
Mr.  Herbekt  speaks  of  them  in  the  following 
TTords: — 

"  They  are  of  every  tint,  from  scarlet  to  lemon- 
colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale  pink,  variegated 
with  white.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
two  plants,  amidst  the  great  number  then  in  bloom, 
of  which  the  flowers  were  exactly  similar,  some 
being  as  remarkable  for  the  delicacy,  as  others  were 
for  the  brilliancy,  of  their  hues.  Another  very  long 
bed  of  younger  plants  raised  from  the  last  3'ear's 
seed  of  the  former,  was  in  vigorous  progress,  and 
■already  showed  many  flower-buds.  The  foliage  of 
all  the  plants  was  nearly  similar,  the  average  height 
of  the  inflorescence  being,  I  should  think,  between 
12  and  18  inches.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  informs  me 
that  he  purchased  the  whole  from  the  person  who 
raised  them ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  I  should 
pronounce  them  mules  between  A.  Hookeriana  and 
hsemantha.  I  cannot  assert  that  A.  pulchra  and 
aurantiaca  may  not  have  been  in  part  concerned  in 
their  production,  but  I  rather  attribute  it  to  Hooker- 
iana and  one  of  the  best  vai-ieties  of  hcemantha, 
■such  as  Barclayi.  They  were  planted  in  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  earth  and  strong  soil,  with  the  Ghent 
■sand,  and  in  some  parts  the  plants  seemed  to  have 
■suffered  from  the  compost  being  too  light  and  sandy. 
I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  a  bed  of  flowers 
«o  beautiful ;  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Hodtte 
will  find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them, 
■when  their  merit  shall  become  fully  known."  In  the 
same  nursery-garden  Mr.  Herbert  also  saw  "  the 
finest  Orange  Liliura  that  has  been  produced,  raised 
from  Lilium  atropunctatum  fertilised  by  a  strong 
■orange  Lily  called  L.  croceum  in  Mr.  Van  Houtte's 
catalogue.  The  plants  were  of  a  middle  growth, 
with  very  florid  heads,  aud  the  flowers  very  large, 
brilliant,  and  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  diversity. 
This  variety  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
gardens,  seeming  to  be  very  health}^  and  vigorous." 
What  a  prospect  is  thus  opened  to  the  English 
cultivator!  What  an  endless  series  of  beautiful 
_  acquisitions  may  not  be  expected  from  merely  act- 
.  ing  upon  the  hint  thus  given .' 

If  Alstriimerias,  thus  improved  at  the  outset,  have 
already  acquired  a  beauty  and  diversity  sufficient  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  so  experienced  an  observer 
as  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  they  will  rapidly  become  the  subject  of 
special  cultivation,  and  be  made  to  constitute  quite 
a  new  and  peculiar  feature  in  a  flower-garden. 
Even  Verbenas  themselves  will  be  dim  by  the  side 
of  Alstromerias  and  the  new  hybrid  Corn-flags 
(Gladiolus).  If  the  Orange  Lilies  are  capable  of 
being  improved  to  the  extent  above  described,  why 
not  the  scarlet  Martagon,  the  Queen  of  the  Oriental 
Flora,  that  "  Lily  of  the  fjeld,"  which  is  surpassed  by 
nothing  in  splendour  during  her  brilliant  reign  ? 
Why  not  indeed  at  once  apply  the  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion to  the  production  in  masses,  in  the  open  air,  of 
Brazilian  Amaryllids,  and  all  the  tender  race  of 
beautiful  bulbs  which  we  no-w  know  only  from  little 
specimens  in  pots  ? 

We  do  not  at  all  despair  of  seeing  Vallotas,  and 


Hippeasters,  with  Guernsey  and  JacobceaLiUes,  as 
common  as  Hyacinths,  and  in  the  common  air. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  it  will  be  asked  ?  By 
what  new  process  can  we  hope  to  transfer  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  so  much  warmer  than  our 
own  from  the  greenhouse  and  hothouse  to  the 
flower  border  ?  Nothing  is  more  feasible.  We 
have  only  to  imitate  our  Belgian  friends.  Glass 
and  sand,  with  a  little  skill  and  patience,  will  work 
greater  wonders  than  this. 

Let  us  suppose  a  bed  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
plants  to  be  formed  of  proper  materials,  in  a  tho- 
roughly v/ell-drained  situation.  It  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  bank  of  earth,  -2  feet  thick,  and  of  the 
necessary  height  at  back  and  front ;  on  this  may 
rest  a  wall-plate  for  the  reception  of  sashes.  As 
soon  as  the  winter  approaches  the  sashes  would  be 
fitted  to  such  a  bed  ;  as  soon  as  the  summer  conies 
they  would  be  removed ;  and  nothing  would  then  be 
left  except  a  common  bed,  the  banks  surrounding 
which  might  be  decorated  in  twenty  ways.  Where 
plants  are  not  very  impatient  of  cold,  no  further 
assistance  would  be  required.  But  if  they  are  par- 
ticularly tender,  a  few  inches  of  dry  sand  spread 
over  the  bed  in  the  autumn,  and  removed  in  the 
spring,  would  guard  them  well.  We  may  suppose 
that  in  some  such  way  as  this  the  Alstromerias  were 
preserved  at  Ghent. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  all  such 
plans  is  the  cost.  Hitherto  the  great  cost  has  been 
glass.  But  those  bad  times  are  gone.  We  are  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  monopolists.  Belgian  glass 
is  advertised,  in  lengths  of  forty  inches,  at  the  price 
of  something  less  than  He/,  per  foot,  at  Antwerp. 
At  that  price  we  ought  to  buy  it,  and  eventually 
shall  buy  it,  at  home  ;  for  the  English  glass  makers 
can  sell  glass  as  cheap  as  anybody,  if  they  think 
proper  to  do  so.  Now,  the  cost  of  glass  at  2rf.  a 
foot,  to  cover  a  bed  6  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long, 
irould  be  just  five  pounds,  and  the  squares  might 
be  long  enough  to  render  all  laps  unnecessary  in  a 
bed  which  shall  be  6  feet  -wide.  The  English  glass 
dealers,  in  that  modest  tariff  with  which  they  favoured 
their  countrj'men  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the 
glass  duties,  only  demanded  seventy-five  pounds  for 
the  same  quantity  ;  or,  supposing  that  the  squares 
were  not  more  than  40  inches  long,  they  would  then 
have  vouchsafed  to  accept  the  small  sum  of  thirtj' 
pounds. 

We  do  not  say  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  glass  to  2  A 
per  foot  is  to  be  expected  immediately,  or  that  a  re- 
duction of  prices  to  such  an  amount  could  at  present 
be  accomplished  by  the  English  glass  trade  ;  but  the 
difference  between  what  they  have  done,  and  could 
have  done,  and  must  do,  is  sufficiently  significant  of 
the  course  which  those  who  have  money  to  spend 
on  glass  should  steadUy  pursue. 


Let  any  one  compare  our  two  English  Oaks 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  if  he  wishes  to  know  how 
much  more  ornamental  the  poor  condemned  sessile- 
cupped  species  is  than  the  common  one — how  far 
more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  majestic  in  appear- 
ance. It  is,  indeed,  a  monarch  of  the  forest.  Those 
who  to-day  are  passing  fi-om  the  garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  the  grounds  of  Chiswick,  will 
find  a  young,  but  Jjeautiful  specimen  of  it  inside  the 
garden,  and  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  near  the 
iron  gates  of  Chiswick.  It  has  the  air  of  a  sweet 
Chesnut,  and  none  of  the  thin  and  ragged  foliage  of 
its  stalk-cupped  brother. 

As  to  the  quality  of  its  timber,  that  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  in  these  columns  with  praise,  that 
we  forbear  from  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale.  The 
idle  prejudice  against  it  is  fast  disappearing.  How 
strange,  then,  that  nurserymen  do  not  more  actively 
bestir  themselves  in  its  propagation. 

It  is  to  the  magnificent  proportions  of  this  ancient 
Oak  that  its  rarity  is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  our 
rude  forefathers  felled  incessantly  the  finest  Oaks  to 
be  found  in  their  natural  forests.  The  finest  were  the 
sessile-cupped ;  and  hence  it  is  that  nearly  all  the 
Oak-timber  found  in  buildings  of  great  antiquity  is 
that  of  the  sessile-cupped  species.  Such  is  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Hall ;  such  the  bond  timber  in  the 
old  border  fortresses  of  the  Welch  Marches ;  such 
the  doors  of  pews  in  ancient  churches.  And  such, 
too,  are  those  relics  of  early  days,  when  a  hollow 
tree  was  scooped  out  into  a  coracle.  The  vast 
dimensions  of  a  sessile-cupped  Oak  rendered  it 
suitable  for  a  huge  canoe  ;  the  smaller  stalk-cupped 
species  was  unfit  for  such  a  purpose.  We  may  even 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  belief  that  those  pri- 
mteval  forests  whose  recesses  were  the  scenes  of 
Druid  mysteries,  were  woods  of  our  sessile-cupped 
species  ;  for  it  is  that  alone,  or  principally  that, 
which  still  remains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Wales. 

A  very  interesting  proof  of  the  preference  of  our 
ancestors  for  this  species  has  been  lately  afforded 
by  the  ancient  canoe  now  lying  at  Lavey  Strand  in 
Ireland,  an  account  of  which  is  given  at  p.  383.  The 


length  of  this  canoe  is  42  ft.  Our  kind  correspond- 
ent "  Cavanensis"  has  favoured  us  with  a  specimen 
of  its  timber,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  too  was 
fashioned  from  a  trunk  of  the  sessile-cupped  species. 
Where  can  we  now  find  Oaks  of  such  dimensions, 
and  capable  of  forming  the  solid  head  of  a  boat,  at 
42  ft.  from  the  ground  ? 

STOCKS. 
It  is  amusing  to  reflect  upon  the  prejudices,  whims, 
and  superstitious  notions,  contained  in  oral  traditions  of 
cultivators  of  Stocks,  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
double  flowering  plants.  One  will  tell  you,  very  confi- 
dentially,  to  sow  your  10-week  Stock  seed  in  the  first 
week  after  the  new  moon  in  August,  and  when  you 
pride  out  the  plants  to  reject  all  but  a  few  of  those 
which  are  straight  or  tap-rooted  ;  for  they  are  sure  to 
have  single  flowers,  the  forked  or  brancli-rooted  ones, 
being  the  only  ones  to  be  depended  on  for  producing 
double  blossoms.  Another  will  inform  you  with  great 
seriousness,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  secret,  that  he 
knows  by  the  feel  and  contour  of  the  seed,  wliicli  will 
produce  a  single  or  double  bloom,  A  third  will  repri- 
mand you  for  not  tying  your  singles  and  doubles  toge- 
ther, in  a  matrimonial  alliance  ;  for  that  is  the  only  way 
by  which  to  obtain  a  double  progeny. 

There  are  few  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Stocks  which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in 
the  well-managed  garden  of  the  cottager — the  result 
of  his  care  and  attention,  and  which  is  a  lovely  proof  of 
the  quiet  and  domestic  habits  of  the  inmates.  Indeed, 
I  never  see  a  fine  bed  of  Stocks,  but  it  recals  the  early 
scenes  of  my  youth,  when  the  seed  of  emulation  first 
began  to  develop  itself,  and  when  hope  shed  a  cheering 
ray  over  youthful  anticipations.  The  cottager  sows 
his  Brompton  or  Giant  Stock  in  March  ;  he  has  thus  a 
strong  growth  before  wintei',  and  if  he  has  successfully 
preserved  them  until  spring,  he  will  then  be  rewarded 
with  what  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  variety — a 
splendid  spike  of  flowers.  The  gardener  and  others, 
who  have  various  and  better  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  Stocks,  wiU  sow  the  Brompton  Stock  in  the 
latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  Scarlet  10- 
week  and  German  varieties  in  the  second  week  in 
Augustj  and  to  prevent  disappointment  from  any  varia- 
tion of  the  season,  he  will  again  sow  about  the  1st  of 
September.  The  practical  gardener  will  require  no 
detailed  directions  how  to  preserve  Iiis  StoeliS  through 
the  winter ;  he  "will  use  those  means  at  his  command 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  they  require  simply  to  be 
kept  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation,  with  protection 
from  severe  frost,  and  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  whilst 
frosty  weather  continues.  My  own  practice,  however, 
is  to  pot  the  scarlet,  Brompton,  or  Giant,  three  in  a  pot, 
and  the  10-weeks  from  five  to  seven  in  a  pot,  and  before 
the  fi'ost  sets  in,  the  pots  are  plunged  in  dry  coal-ashes, 
in  a  frame,  giving  abundance  of  air  at  every  favourable 
opportmiity. 

As  soon  as  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  past,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  make  a  fresh  growth,  holes  are  dug  out 
in  theborders  to  the  depth  of  1 8  inchesandfilled  up  with 
two-thirds  of  old  or  decomposed  turfs,  \\'hich  have 
been  used  in  the  frames  for  the  growth  of  Melons,  &.c. 
To  this  is  added  one-third  of  burnt  clay,  or  wliatever 
may  be  at  hand,  such  as  vegetable  refuse,  the  scourings 

of  ditches after  undergoing  the  process  of  burning. 

The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  with  the  ball 
entire  and  are  placed  in  the  compost,  which  is  firmly 
pressed  against  the  ball  with  the  foot,  to  prevent  rapid- 
growth,  a  firm  compact  stem  being  essential  to  support 
the  noble  spike  of  bloom  which  the  double  flowering 
plants  of  the  scarlet  Brompton  Stocks  produce. 

Complaints  have  been  frequently  made  that  the 
German  varieties  of  the  Stock  cannot  be  kept  true  to 
their  Icinds,  from  seed  saved  in  this  country  ;  but  with 
the  selected  sorts  which  1  have  grown,  I  have  never 
found  the  le.ast  difficulty,  both  in  regard  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  sorts,  and  the  number  of  plants  producing 
double  flowers  ;  these,  in  fact,  were  equal  to  those  in 
every  respect,  which  were  raised  from  imported  seed. 
Everyone  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  the  Stock, 
must  have  observed  the  length  of  time  it  requires  to 
matm-e  its  seed  ;  hence,  we  seldom  can  obtaiud  good 
seed  from  spring  sown  10-week  Stocks.  Besides,  if 
several  varieties  are  grown  closely  together,  at  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season  in  wliich  they  bloom,  most 
of  the  winged  insects  will  have  undergoue  their  v.arious 
transformations  ;  and  their  nectar-sipping  propensities 
will  explain  the  cause  of  the  complaint  already  al- 
luded to. 

It  will,  however,  be  expected  that  I  should  state  the 
method  I  adopt  to  obtain  good  seed  to  produce  double 
flowering  plants  ;  and  here  I  would  remark  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  scarlet  Brompton.  It  is 
weU  known  that  a  bloom  of  the  single  Stock  has  only 
fom-  petals,  but  where  proper  attention  has  been  previ- 
ously paid  to  the  saving  of  the  seed,  a  disposition  to 
double  flowering  of  the  single  ones,  will  frequently 
take  place  ;  the  plants  are,  therefore,  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  those  flowers  that  have  five  or  six  petals 
are  only  allowed  to  produce  seed  pods  ;  but  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  sufScient  number  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  produce  a  sufScient  quantity  of  seed,  those 
plants  are  selected  which  grow  beside  double  flowering^ 
ones.  The  first  .seven  or  eight  blooms  are  picked  ofi' 
from  the  bottom"  of  the  spike  ;  the  next  seven  are  left 
to  produce  seed-pods  ;  and  to  prevent  exhaustion,  the 
upper  part  of  the  spike,  .after  the  pods  are  well-formed, 
is  broken  off'.  The  lateral  shoots  continue  to  produce 
blossom,  but  none  _  are  allowed  to   produce  seed-pods. 
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All  that  is  required  in  saving  seed  from  the  1 0-week, 
&C.,  is  not  to  permit  more  than  seven  or  eight  pods  to 
mature  their  seed  on  one  plant ;  after  the  seed  is  ripe  ; 
it  is  best  preserved  in  the  seed-vessels,  until  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  sown. — Tassel. 


HOW  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 

Br  XEriLkNX. 

''  {Concluded  from  p.  3ft4.) 

XT.  Slit  Cuttings. — There  are  some  plants  whose 
cnttinjs  root  best  if  a  sUt  is  made  in  their  lower  part, 
a  piece  of  sponge  being  introduced,  as  at  fig.  24  ;  Caro- 
linea,  arborescent  Bignonias,  See.,  take  root  well  in  this 
manner. 

Layer  Cuttings. — For  plants  difficnlt  to  strike  I  have 
thought  of  what  I  call 
layer-cutting  (fig.  25), 
from  which  I  have  ob- 
tained good  results. 
This  consists  in  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  in- 
cision don-n  the  cutting; 
we  then  insert  a 
wedge,  to  keep  the 
wound  open  ;  without 
this  precaution  the  two 
parts  will  soon  join, 
and  the  operation  fail. 
The  upper  part  of  the 
incision  ought  to  be 
nearly  level  with  the 
earth  in  the  pot ;  it 
sometimes  happens 
that  the  roots  issue  at 
one  and  at  the  same 
I'iff-  -5.  time  from  the  slit  and 
Cuttmgs  of  arborescent  Bignonias.  the  base  of  the  cutting. 
Cuttings  or  Grafts  upon  Roots. — I  have  often  em- 
ployed the  following 
method  of  stn'king 
plants  which  are  dif- 
ficnlt to  multiply  by 
cuttings.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  slit-graft- 
ing, as  in  fig.  26,  or 
crown-graftmg,  as  in 
fig.  27.  The  ligatures 
must  be  of  irorsted  ; 
care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots  of 
these  grafts,  or  at 
least  very  little.  In 
such  operations  the 
cutting  either  adheres 
to  the  root  as  an  or- 
dinary graft,  and  Tig-  26. 
pushes  in  the  same  way,  or  the  root  does  nothing  more 
than  nourish  and  iold  the 
branch  fast  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  nntU  it  forces  it  to 
send  roots  into  the  soil ;  the  [ 
cutting  is  then  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, as  we  say.    Tree  PEeonies, 


cuttings  that  we  cannot  foresee  with  any  certainty 
whether  we  can  succeed  in  striking  even  the  less  difiB- 
cult  plants.  We  must  be  constantly  trying  experi- 
ments, for  the  conditions  favourable  to  vegetation 
vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and 
according  to  the  temperature  ;  moreover,  the  dry- 
ness or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
the  earth  which  we  use,  the  light  or  shade  to  which 
cuttings  are  exposed,  favour  or  oppose  their  suc- 
cess. This,  however,  seems  to  be  shown  by  practice, 
that  the  result  is  always  more  satisfactory  in  a  house 
entirely  shaded,  than  in  that  in  which  hght  has  free  access; 
also  that  success  is  more  certain  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  The  perseverance  of  a  gardener  ought  never 
to  be  exhausted ;  he  will  be  always  discovering  some- 
thing worth  knowing,  and  the  results  to  which  he  arrives 
will  recompense  him  for  the  care  and  patience  expended 
in  his  experiments. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Blister  of  the  Peach  Leaf. — Perhaps  the  following, 
which  has  come  under  my  observ'ation  this  spring,  may 
tend  to  throw  some  hght  on  this  subject.  Twenty-four 
maiden  plants  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  were 
placed  in  a  late  Vinery  early  in  April ;  they  had  been 
potted  the  preceding  autumn  in  turfy  loam,  and  pro- 
tected through  the  winter  from  severe  frost.  Previous 
to  placing  them  in  the  house,  the  plants  were  cut  down 
to  within  8  or  10  eyes  of  the  bud,  my  object  being  to  get 
dwarf  bushy  plants  for  forcing  in  pots,  should  they  be 
required  on  a  future  occasion.  On  the  plants  breaking 
into  leaf  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  leaves  on  a 
part  of  them  infected  with  the  blister.  Having  hitherto 
imagined  the  blister  on  Peach-tree  leaves  was  caused 
by  cold  and  wet  weather  acting  suddenly  on  the  tender 
foliage,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  its  appearance 
in  the  j)resent  instance,  as  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  house 
had  in  no  instance,  since  they  w-ere  placed  in  it,  been 
lower  than  60°.  The  roots  on  being  examined  were 
found  to  be  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  and  compara- 
tively drj-,  therefore  it  was  not  caused  by  any  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  as  is  imagined  in  some  instances 
to  be  the  case,  still  all  the  leaves  as  they  were  formed 
became  blistered  and  diseased,  and  ultimately  fell  off, 
leaving  a  few  only  at  the  extreme  ends  of  each  shoot. 
I  found,  however,  that  while  part  of  the  plants  were  so 
infected,  the  remainder  of  them  was  perfectly  healthy, 
and  all  that  could  be  wished,  although  under  precisely 
the  same  treatment ;  this  indicated  that  it  must  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause  in  this  instance,  inde- 
pendent of  climate  and  watering.  On  examining  them 
more  narrowly,  I  found  that  where  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  not  ripened  properly,  every  plant  had 
blistered  leaves,  more  or  less,  and  varying  in  degree,  as 
the  wood  was  ripe  or  not ;  whilst  on  those  plants  whose 
wood  was  firm  and  ripe,  not  a  blistered  leaf  was  to  be 
fotmd  ;  blistered  leaves  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  are, 
brought  on  by  secondary  causes,  still  I  believe  the 
the  primary  cause  of  disease  is  the  imperfect  matura- 
tion of  the  wood  during  cold  and  wet  autumns,  particu- 
larly where  the  borders  are  deep  and  ill  drained  ;  or  to 
quote  nearly  your  own  observations,  it  is  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance  of  watery   matter   in   the   system    which 


rapidly  brings  on  disorganisation  of  the  tissue. — John 
Dahlias,     &c.,    as     everybody^  Spincer,  Bowood. 

knows,   are  multiplied   in  ihis*    Wiren-orm. — To  destroy  this  pest  most  effectually  :—i 
manner.     The  case  where  tB^  iTowards  the  end  of  last  year,  when  my  Carnations  ana 

branch  joins  itself  to  the  root  jother  plants  had  all  been  removed  from  my  flower-beds,j  shire,  but  which  will  not  answer  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  rare  ;  I  have  only  obsej^'ed  Pand   previous  to   the   latter   being   turned  up  for  ex-      "  "^      '"      "     "''    '  *"  '^  -^..i----^  i.-~  .^i       i-_ 


Fig.  27. 


it  upon  Grevillea,  Bonis, 
Averrhoa  ;  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  by  the 
same  means  we  might  obtain 
similar  results  on  several  other 
trees,  and  I  propose  to  try  the 
experiment  on  plants  which 
cannot  be  multipUed  by  the 
ordinary  means.  In  this  sort 
of  multipUcation  it  is  not 
1  necessary  for  the  branch  to 
J  be  grafted  on  the  same  root 
from  whence  we  have  taken 
it ;  but  we  may  work  on 
individuals  of  the  same  kind,  if 
■we  only  take  care  that  the 
root  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Striking  Cuttings  without  Heat. — For  some  time 
past  I  have  tried  to  strike  without  heat  hothouse  cut- 
tings,_  which  do  not  hke  to  root  in  tan.  Cuttings  of 
Bugainvillffia  spectabilis  thus  treated  have  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded _  .Stephanotis  succeeded  equally  well  when  struck 
cither  'in  cold  or  heat.  I  might  conclude  from  this  that 
■we  may  obtain  the  same  results  in  striking  cuttings 
■whether  they  are  placed  in  heat  or  not ;  but  this 
is  for  time  to  determine.  Moreover,  cuttings  ex- 
posed to  the  high  temperature  of  3fi°  centigrade 
(SS*  Fahr.),  will  shoot  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
same  plants  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  only  7",  8°,  or  9°  (45"  to  50°  Fahr.)  In  the 
last  case,  cuttings  will  only  take  when  the  sun  raises  the 
temperatm-e  to  25°  or  30°  (80°  to  87°  Fahr.) ;  bnt  then, 
as  they  have  to  bear  a  low  temperature  at  night,  they 
■will  demand  more  time  to  root  than  those  which,  placed 
in  a  hothouse,  are  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  nearly 
equal  day  and  night.  Attempts  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
favourably  tried  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture being  then  too  low  ;  we  shall  have  more  chance  of 
success  if  the  operation  takes  place  in  spring  or  summer. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  observe,  that  so  many  circum- 
stances affect  the  method  employed  for  multiplication  by 


posure  to  the  winter  frosts,  I  took  sulphuric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  I  gallon  to  20  of  water,  and  applied 
the  mixture  plentifully  to  the  soil.  In  two  days  I  again 
repeated  the  operation,  having  previously  turned  up 
the  soil  and  seen  that  it  had  been  well  pulverised.  After 
the  lapse  of  10  or  14  days  I  gave  a  plentiful  application 
of  powdered  lime,  and  shortly  after  turned  the  soil  up 
in  ridges  as  usual.  The  result  has  been,  that  it  is  now 
a  rare  thing  to  see  a  wireworm  where  previously  I  had 
often  killed  a  hundred  in  half  an  hour,  and  where  my 
plants  were  eaten  up  in  a  wholesale  manner.  Let  any 
one  collect  a  number  of  these  most  destructive  pests  and 
put  them  among  soil  in  a  box  and  then  apply  the  above 
mixture.  Let  him  look  for  them  next  morning  and 
communicate  the  result ;  or,  indeed,  in  half  an  hour 
after.  This  can  be  used  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  on 
small  flower-beds. — Carnation. 

Fairy  Rings. — The  question  of  fairy  rings  was  much 
discussed  a  few  years  since,  and  almost  set  at  rest  by  a 
series  of  accurate  observations,  showing  a  periodic  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  rings— a  circumstance  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  electric  theory.  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  able  at  present  to  refer  to  the  authorities  ;  some 
information  ou  the  subject  will  be  found  in  "  Loudon's 
Magazine."  I  can  myself  bear  testimony,  as  is  no  doubt 
the  case  with  very  many,  to  the  gradual  increase  of  fairy 
rings.  A  particular  ring,  which  I  have  passed  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  last  12  years,  has  gradually  extended 
from  the  side  of  a  hedge  over  an  adjoining  pathway,  and 
is  now  immensely  larger  than  it  was  when  I  first  noticed 
it.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  ring  from  a 
single  fungus,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  fungi  which 
form  rings  are  not  so  very  often  found  separately,  and 
if  they  are,  as  the  ring  cannot  be  formed  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  earUest,  it  is  very  difficult  in  pasture- 
land,  except  a  person's  attention  is  very  particularly 
turned  to  the  subject,  and  that  upon  his  own  property, 
to  mark  accurately  the  position  of  a  solitary  Agaric, 
especially  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  ob- 
servations as  much  as  possible.     There  are  one  or  two 


peculiarities  about  fairy  rings  which  are  worth  attention. 
One  is  the  rank  vegetation  in  the  ring,  which  calls  to 
mind  the  unnatural  excitement  which  is  often  produced 
by  parasitic  fungi.  The  plants  of  Wheat  which  are  in- 
fected with  bunt  may  be  immediately  recognised  by  a 
pi-actised  eye  from  their  dark-green  hue,  and  in  multi- 
tudes of  cases  the  parts  of  plants  on  which  the  parasites 
are  developed  increase  greatly  in  size,  and  may  readily 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  the  common  garden  Anemone,  which  is  ex- 
tremely subject  to  the  attack  of  a  species  of  iEcidium. 
The  leaves  infected  are  thicker,  and  more  fleshy, 
and  overtop  the  healthy  leaves.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  these  cases  the  tissues  of  the  plant  are 
actually  perforated  by  the  delicate  fibres  of  the 
fungus.  This  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  as  regards 
the  Grass  in  fairy  rings,  but  it  might  possibly  lead  to 
some  useful,  or  at  least,  interesting  results,  if  the  cause 
of  this  luxuriance  were  duly  investigated.  Another 
point  worthy  of  consideration  is,  that  in  fairy  rings  not 
merely  the  portion  ■within  the  circumference  is  some- 
tunes  dried  up  as  if  the  soil  were  exhausted,  but  there 
is  occasionally  a  barren  parched  portion  beyond  the 
circumference,  as  if  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil 
were  attracted  by  the  spawn  of  the  fungus.  Other  points 
for  consideration  would  occur  in  examining  the  rings 
formed  in  woods  by  various  kinds  of  fungi,  and  these 
not  always  belonging  to  the  genus  Agaricus.  These  are 
sometimes  of  an  immense  diameter,  and  produce 
myriads  of  fungi.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
some,  that  fairy  rings  are  not  more  frequent  if  they  are 
produced  as  has  been  maintained  by  the  centrifugal 
tendency  of  the  spawn.  But  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  growth  of  fungi,  the  surprise 
would  in  great  measure  cease,  as  no  productions  depend 
so  much  upon  a  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  in  consequence  are  more  local.  One  ring  or  patch 
of  a  particular  species  maj'  be  found  in  a  particular 
wood  year  after  year,  but  the  most  diligent  search  will 
not  discover  another  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
that  species.  This  circumstance  alone  makes  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  these  rings  a  matter  of  more 
difiiculty  than  might  at  first  be  supposed. — M.  J.  B . 

Adulteration  of  Guano. — Among  the  various  modes 
by  which  guano  is  adulterated,  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  soil  of  Wanstead  is  made  to  contribute.  I  have 
learnt  from  respectable  authority  that  a  person  hving 
in  Bow,  Middlesex  (a  greengrocer),  has  supplied  a 
dealer  in  guano  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  celebrated 
yellow  loam  from  Wanstead,  which,  having  first  been 
very  finely  sifted,  was  put  into  a  barge  at  Bow-bridge, 
and  conveyed  to  {he  'Thames,  and  then  mixed  with  a 
cargo  of  guano.  The  above  adulterated  cargo  has  been 
freighted  to  Bridgewater,  to  be  used  there  by  some  un- 
wary agriculturists,  who  have  not  yet  leai-nt  to  profit 
by  the  cautions  against  fraud  with  which  you  have  in- 
defatigably  endeavoured  to  provide  them.  —  A  Sub- 
scriber, Mile  End,  July  8.  P.S. — I  have  no  doubt  I 
could  supply  you  with  the  address  of  the  guano  dealer 
if  yon  wish  for  it.     [Pray  let  us  have  it.] 

Heath  Culture. — I  observe  by  the  list  of  awards  for 
Cape  Heaths,  that  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  were  again 
awarded  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  in  the  Nurserymen's 
class  for  12  plants.  I  imagine  they  must  have  been 
good  to  have  been  honoured  with  such  an  award  after 
travelling  200  miles.  Those  plants,  it  is  said,  "  were 
potted  on  the  system  practised  ■nith  success  in  Devon- 


of  London."  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  has  the  plan 
been  put  into  practice  on  good  and  systematic  priuciplesi 
This  question  is  of  great  importance,  and  holds  good 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  greenhouse,  hot- 
house. Pinery,  and  through  all  artificial  culture,  and  it 
affects  all  horticulturists  alike,  to  know  why  such  and 
such  a  system  practised  in  one  immediate  locality  with 
good  success,  will  not  answer  in  another  ;  for  instance, 
none  of  us  know  how  soon  we  may  have  to  seek  another 
situation  in  another  locality,  where  we  should  at  once  be 
awkwardly  situated  without  knowing  the  system  there  in 
practice.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  qtiite  at  a  loss  to 
guess  why  the  system  practised  with  so  much  success  in 
Devonshire  should  not  answer  elsewhere,  havmg,  my. 
self,  had  many  years  practice  of  plant-culture  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  London  and  in  other  coimties.  As 
the  system  of  pot-culture,  practised  in  Devon,  first 
originated  with  me,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  be  set 
right,  that  others  may  not  be  led  astray  by  following  my 
system,  which  is  now  so  extensively  carried  into  prac- 
tice, the  particulars  of  which  was  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine."  If  I  am 
wTong  in  my  conjecture  on  artificial  cultivation,  what 
benefit  is  there  likely  to  be  obtained  from  books,  practical 
articles,  calendars,  &c.,  away  from  the  immediate  locality 
in  which  they  are  written  ?  It  will  be  necessary  for  each 
locality  to  adopt  its  own  favourite  system,  I  should  pre- 
sume ;  if  such  is  a  criterion  to  steer  by.  Some  remark 
is  made  respecting  the  placing  the  collar  of  the  plant. 
My  own  practice  on  this  matter  is  founded  on  observing 
how  Nature  herself  has  placed  the  collar  and  roots  of 
plants,  &c,,  in  the  soil,  in  regard  to  her  most  wonderful 
productions,  which  are  my  examples,  and  on  which  I 
set  great  value,  ever  feeling  it  my  duty  to  assist  her  pro- 
gress in  practice. — James  Barnes,  Bioton  Gardens,  Sid- 
mouth, Devon. 

Transmutation  of  Corn. — About  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  some 
experiments  which  I  had  caused  to  be  made  here  some 
years  ago,  to  test  the  theory  wiiich  I  had  heard  pro- 
pounded of  the  transmutation  of  corn.  The  results 
were  not  in  accordance  witlt  tlsat  theory.    In  order  to 
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afford  a  still  more  accurate  test,  I  desired  my  gardeuer, 
Mr.  Sharpe,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  I  iustructed 
\\i-m  to  take  the  precautions  which  he  mentions,  so  as  to 
ensDre  as  far  as  he  could,  the  soil  being  free  from  any 
other  seed  than  that  which  he  had  sown.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Sharpe's  report  :— "  On  the  20th  of  August, 
1844,  I  sowed  four  pots  of  Wheat,  four  of  Oats,  and 
four  of  Barley  ;  two  grains  were  put  into  each  pot,  and 
the  soil  was  previously  well  examined,  in  order  to 
ensure  no  other  seed  being  amongst  it  The  pots  were 
then  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed 
had  sprung  and  grown  6  inches  in  height,  it  was  all  cut 
over  by  the  surface  of  the  pots.  The  second  and  third 
cuttiuffs  were  made  when  the  plauts  had  attained  tlie 
height"  of  4  or  j  inches,  and  the  last  cutting  took  place 
in  the  end  of  October.  The  plants  were  then  removed 
to  a  cold  Vinery,  where  they  remained  all  winter.  In 
spring,  the  Wheat  and  Barley  had  all  survived,  but  two 
of  the  plants  of  Oats  had  died.  In  the  first  week  of 
April,  the  plants  were  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  Wheat  has  been 
in  ear  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  the  Bailey  more 
than  two.  The  Oats  have  come  into  ear  a  few  days 
ago,  and  verj*  good  specimens  all  the  three  varieties 
are,  every  one  being  after  its  own  kind.  I  may  men- 
tion that  they  were  not  only  labelled,  but  the  names 
were  written  on  the  outside  of  the  pots.  From  the 
two  different  trials  which  I  made  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  I  may  remark,  that  Oats  sown  in  sranmer,  and  cut 
over  several  times,  do  not  stand  over  the  following 
winter,  so  well  as  WTieat  and  Barley  treated  in  the  same 
way.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
Oats  not"  surviving  the  winter  -n-ell,  and  other  seeds 
being  in  the  soil,  and  growing  when  the  Oats  had  all 
ffied,  that  supposition  of  the  transmutation  of  Oats  has 
arisen." — John  S.  Jiichardson,  PUfour  Castle,  Perth. 

Cacti. — I  have  treated  mine  rather  differently  from 
what  is  generally  recommended,  viz.,  good  soil,  with  one- 
tiiird  charcoal,  and  watered  once  a  week  all  through  the 
winter,  consequently  kept  them  growing,  which  I  think 
suits  them,  judging  from  their  splendid  blooms,  which 
have  been  from  20  to  60  on  each  plant. — Jf.  W.  K. 

Humbug. — It  is  said  that  "in  order  to  procure  the  deep 
yellow  Rose,  you  must  bud  upon  the  common  Broom  : 
that  some  fine  specimens  were  shown  at  the  last  horti- 
cnltural  meeting,  which  attracted  univereal  admiration, 
and  that  the  man  who  discovered  this  secret  has  been 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it."'  Such  nonsense 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  nothing  will  do  it  sooner 
than  your  noticing  it. — Anti-Humbug.  [Lies  find  their 
way  into  gardens  as  well  as  other  places.  1.  The  Rose 
will  not  grow  on  the  Broom.  2.  The  fine  double  yellow 
Boses  alluded  to  were  the  Persian  variety,  grown  in  the 
usual  way  ;  and  3.  No  discovery  has  been  made,  and 
consequently  nobody  has  been  paid  for  it.] 

Pine-apples,  i^c,  at  the  Chisirick  Show. — I  have  read 
the  accotmt  of  the  grand  exhibition  of  horticultural  skiU 
at  Chiswick  on  the  21st  of  Jtme  with  much  pleasure — 
you  have  given  ns  figures  of  several  of  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary plants,  and  the  height,  diameter,  circumference, 
&c,  of  many  others,  all  of  which  is  particularly  inte- 
resting and  valuable  to  ns  who  live  at  a  distance,  and 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  tliose  grand  ex- 
hibitions, or  of  ascertaining  how  far  good  gardening  is 
carried  out  with  energy  in  our  immediate  localities — 
those  interesting  descriptions  of  hortictiltural  produc- 
tions are  a  means  of  stimulating  us  to  exertion,  and  give 
ns  the  opporttmity  of  maintaining  the  good  character  of 
OUT  respective  situations.  Still,  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  seen  a  clearer  description  given  of  the 
Pine-apples,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account;  we 
are  told  of  nicely-grown  specimens — pretty,  but  small 
Queens,  not  well  swelled,  a  fine  Providence,  ic. ,  but  no 
accotmt  of  weight,  circumference,  diameter,  length,  or 
height,  of  the  king  of  fruits :  this  would  not  only  be  in- 
teresting, but  of  great  value,  giving  us  an  opporttmity  of 
knowing  how  far  we  might  be  behind  gardeners  near 
XiOndon,  and  stimulating  us  to  improvement  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  following  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  Pine.apples  we  are  producing  here: — 
21  Queens,  cut  lately,  weighed  106  lbs.  S  oz,  imperial 
weight,  averaging  above  5  lbs.  each  ;  one  weighed  5  lbs. 
9oz.,  another  5  lbs.  8oz.;  the  circumference  averaging 
from  17  to  ISi  inches,  and  the  length  from  9  to  lOi  in. 
They  were  equally  swelled,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size 
at  the  top  as  at  base  ;  those  are  not  exceptions,  we  have 
every  prospect  of  yet  having  superior  fruit — we  have 
black  varieties  equally  well  swelled,  of  greater  bulk  and 
weight.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  we 
may  be  behind,  that  we  could  commence  with  more  per- 
severing energy,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  true 
system  of  cultivating  this  sing  of  fruits  is  still  verj-  im- 
perfectiy  tmderstood.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  room 
for  great  improvement  before  a  simple  certain  rule  of 
culture  can  be  established.  The  above  fruit  was  pro- 
duced from  hungry  stiff"  sods  of  clayey  loam,  mixed  with 
scrubby  Furze  Heath,  with  its  natural  vegetation  ; 
•iarcoal  was  placed  amongst  it,  and  over  the  drainage. 
— t/amf5  Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouih,  Devon. 

Striking  Cuttings. —  In  page  384,  Ifind  in  Neumann's 
article  the  following  observations  on  striking  cuttings 
in  water  :  "  This  land  of  propagation  demands  constant 
care  and  minute  attention,"'  iScc.  ;  and  again,  "  In  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  which  this  proceeding  offers, 
I  do  not  advise  the  practice  of  it,  except,"  S:c.  Now, 
for  the  benefit  of  ladies  and  juvenile  florists  who  take 
pleasure  in  raising  yotmg  plants,  I  beg  to  say,  for  fotir 
or  five  years  I  have  raised  numbers  of  Salvias,  Calceo- 
larias, Jlimnli,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  other  plants 
of  .similar  kinds  wititont  any  trouble,  and  more  certainly 


I  than  in  pots  (as  I  have  only  a  fair  kitchen  gardener). 
;  I  have  phial  bottles  strung  together  and  hung  up  in  the 
I  windows  of  a  small  greenhouse,  facing  the  east.     The 
only  care  I  have  found  necessary,  was  to  fill  up  the 
bottles  when  the  water  sank  below  the  ends  of  the  cut- 
tings,    I  wait  till  several  roots  appear  and  become  an 
inch  or  two  in  length,  then  pot  each  young  plant  in  a 
small  pot,  keeping  them  rather  damp  in  the  shade  a  few 
days.     Those  raised  early  in  spring  I  plant  out ;  the 
autumn  cuttings  make  my  flowering  plants  the  succeed- 
;  ing  spring ;  they  taka  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
to  become  rooted,  the  earlier  in  spring  the  sooner  they 
I  strike ;   though  in  a  cold  part  of  Kent,  many  of  our 
I  Salvias,  Calceolarias,  Miniuli,  and  Balm  of  Gileads  sur- 
vived   last    winter   without   protection,   and   are   now 
thriving  plants,— £.  M.  JV. 

I  TVasp-trap. — The  following  is  considered  to  be  an 
I  improvement  upon  similar  traps  which  have  been  used 
at  Sweeney  Hall  for  many  ye.irs  with  much  success  : — 
Put  about  an  inch  and  half  in  depth  of  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  then  placing  the  funnel  in  the  neck 
j  of  fhe  bottle,  hold  the  whole  under  the  wall-fruit  in 
which  the  wasps  are  eating.  Wasps,  when  slightly  dis- 
ttirbed,  generally  descend  a  httle  before  they  take  wing, 

\i        particularly  when  gorged  with  food  ; 
/        and  whether  there  is  a  single  wasp  or 
/         many  scores    to  deal  with,  they  will 
/  usually  be  all  taken,  and  they  cannot 

II         ,1  find    their    way    out   of   the   bottle. 

Shake  them  up  with  the  water,  and, 
taking  out  the  funnel,  throw  out  the 
wasps  like  a  ball,  and  kill  them.  I 
have  known  of  seven  dozens  of  wasp- 
nests  having  been  taken  within  the 
range  round  a  walled  garden  in  one 
season,  say  within  a  quarter  or  half  a 
mile  of  the  garden ;  but  whatever  the 
quantity  of  wasps  may  be  they  will 
be    materially   reduced    by   the   use   of   this    trap. — 

T.  A':  p 

Mr.  Loudon's  TVorli  entitled  "  Hints  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  with  Designs 
in  various  stules  of  Rural  Embellishment''  ^c. — On 
looking  over  my  late  husband's  books  and  papers,  with 
the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  writing  a  short  ac- 
cotmt of  his  life,  to  be  prefixed  to  his  posthumous 
work  ('•'  Self-Instruction,"  &c.),  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1S12  he  published  a  work  called  '•  Hints  on  the 
Formation  of  Gardens,"  ikc.  Now,  as  I  do  not  possess 
any  copy  of  this  work,  and  wish  very  much  to  see  it, 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  person  possessing  a 
copy,  either  to  lend  it  to  me  or  permit  me  to  purchase  it. 
— J.  jr.  Loudon,  3,  Porchester  Ttrrace,  Bagsicater. 

Mushrooms. — Common  Mushrooms  have  been  coming 
up  here,  though  not  in  large  quantities,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  in  the  open  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden ; 
these  borders  were  manured  with  a  last  year's  bed, 
which  was  made  entirely  of  sheep-dung,  and  which  bore 
a  very  fine  crop.  I  have  not  seen  any  in  their  natural 
habitats. — J.  Halliday,  Lynedoch. 


Glass  TVasp-trap. 


BRITISH  .iSSOCI.A.TION  FOR   THE   ADVANCE- 
JIENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

CConlinuid  from  p .  45S.} 
Professor  Alljiax  laid  before  the  section  a  monstro- 
sity, occurring  in  Saxifraga  Geum.  This  monstrosity, 
which  was  one  of  high  interest,  was  discovered  by  W. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  about  three 
years  a^o.  Mr.  Andrews  has  cultivated  it  in  his  gai'- 
den,  and  finds  its  characters  remarkably  persistent,  re- 
maining from  year  to  year  in  the  same  plant,  and  being 
even  capable  of  perpetuation  by  seed.  The  monstrosity 
may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — The  three  external 
verticils  are  normal,  but  between  the  stamens  and 
pistil  there  is  developed  a  series  of  adventitious  carpels 
crowded  upon  the  margin  of  a  cup-like  production 
which  suiToiuids  the  lower  half  of  the  pistil.  These 
adventitious  carpels  are  characterised  by  the  strangely 
anomalous  fact  of  having  their  backs  turned  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  flower.  They  bear  numerous 
ovules  which,  as  the  margins  of  the  carpels  never  unite, 
are  always  exposed,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a 
gland-like  ring  surrounding  the  pistil.  The  ovules  be- 
longing to  the  adventitious  carpels  acquire  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  development,  becoming  completely 
anatropal,  like  those  contained  within  the  normal 
ovary,  and  a  distinct  primine  secundine  and  nucleus 
with  a  w'ell  marked  vascular  raphe,  can  plainly  be  seen. 
Dr.  Allman  explained  the  singularly  anomalous  chiw- 
racter  of  this  monstrosity  by  supposing  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  secondary  axes  which  are  given  off'  in  a  whorl 
between  the  stamens  and  the  primary  axis  of  the  flower. 
These  secondary  axes  terminate  each  in  its  flower, 
which,  however,  is  reduced  nearly  to  t"ne  lowest  possible 
condition  of  development ;  the  three  outer  whorls 
being  absent,  and  all  those  pistillary  carpels  which 
would,  if  present,  have  their  faces  turned  to  the  primary 
axis,  being  also  in  a  state  of  complete  abortion.  The 
secondary'  axes  then  adhere  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  normal  pistil,  so  as  to  form  the  cup  just  described, 
1  and  the  existing  carpels  of  the  secondary  axes  necessa- 
(  rily  have  their  backs  turned  to  the  normal  pistil,  being 
j  referable  to  these  axes  and  not  to  the  prim.iry  aiis  of 
j  the  flower. 

I  Professor  Hexslow  thought  this  the  most  interesting 
njonstrosity  that  had  ever  been  put  on  record.  He 
]  could,  not',  however,  think  with  Professor  Allman  in 
I  this  case,  that  the  o%-ule  was  developed  in  the  axis  of 
I  the  branch.    He  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  a  mon- 


strosity of  Papaver  orientale,  which  was  very  constant, 
and  in  which  the  filaments  of  the  anther  were  converted 
into  ovule-bearing  organs. 

Dr.  Falconer  was  not  prepared  to  admit  Professor 
Ailman's  explanation  of  the  abortion  of  the  second  caiv 
pel  on  the  supei-abundant  axes.  Dr.  "White,  in  explaiu- 
mg  the  structure  of  Ptmiea,  had  assumed  that  the 
normal  position  of  the  carpels  was  witli  their  backs  to 
the  axis.  Jlr.  Brown  had  recorded  the  case  of  a  mon- 
ster of  Sempervivum  tectortun,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Papaver  orientale. 

Dr.  Lankester  thought  there  was  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  the  idea  of  the  abortion  of  one  of  the  car- 
pels. It  was  not  uncommon  for  monstrous  parts  to  be 
developed  spirally,  and  a  single  turn  of  a  single  car- 
pellar)'  leaf  would  account  for  the  structure  presented  by 
Dr.  Allman.  The  turning  of  the  leaf  was  normal  in 
some  plants. 

Professor  En  ward  Forbes,  of  King's  College,  read 
a  paper  On  the  Distribution  of  Endemic  Plants,  more 
especiailg  lliose  of  the  British  Islands,  considered  with 
regard  to  Geological  Changes. — The  hypothesis  of  the 
descent  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  species,  either  from  a 
first  pair  or  from  a  first  individual,  and  the  consequent 
theory  of  specific  centres  being  assumed,  the  isolation  of 
assemblages  of  individuals  from  those  centres,  and  the 
existence  of  endemic  or  very  local  plants  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  Natural  transport,  the  agency  of  the 
sea,  rivers  and  winds,  and  carriage  by  animals  or 
through  the  agency  of  man,  are  means,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  insufiicient.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sence of  many  plants  is  determined  by  soil  or  climate  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  but  if  such  plants  be  found  in  areas 
disconnected  from  their  centres  by  considerable  intervals, 
some  other  cause  than  the  mere  influence  of  soil  or 
climate  must  be  sought  to  account  for  their  presence. 
This  cause  the  author  proposes  to  seek  in  an  ancient 
connection  of  the  outposts  or  isolated  areas  with  the 
original  centres,  and  the  subsequent  isolation  of  the 
former  through  geological  changes  and  events,  especially 
those  dependent  on  the  elevation  and  depression  of 
land.  Selecting  the  flora  of  the  British  Isles  for  a  first 
illustration  of  his  views.  Prof.  Forbes  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  well  known  to  botanists,  of  certain  species  of 
flowering  plants  being  found  indigenous  in  portions  of 
that  area  at  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest  assem- 
blage of  individuals  of  the  same  species  in  countries 
beyond  it.  Thus  many  plants  peculiar  in  the  British 
Flora  to  the  west  of  Ireland  have  the  nearest  portion  of 
their  specific  centres  in  the  north-west  of  Spain  ;  others 
confined  with  us  to  the  south-west  promontory  of  Eng- 
land are  beyond  our  shores  fotmd  in  the  channel  isles 
and  opposite  coast  of  France  ;  the  vegetation  of  |the 
south-east  of  England  is  that  of  the  opposite  part  of  the 
continent,  and  the  Alpine  vegetation  of  Wales  and  the 
Scottish  -Highlands  is  intimately  related  to  that  of  the 
Norwegian  Alps.  The  great  mass  of  the  British  Flora 
has  its  most  intimate  relations  with  that  of  Western 
Germany.  The  vegetation  of  the  British  Islands  may 
be  said  to  be  composed  of  five  floras  :  1st,  a  west 
PjTrenean,  confined  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  mostly 
to  the  mountains  of  that  district.  2d,  a  flora  related 
to  that  of  the  south-west  of  France,  extending  from  the 
Channel  Isles  across  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  south- 
east and  part  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  3d,  a  flora 
common  to  the  north  of  France  and  south-east  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  developed  in  the  chalk  districts. 
4th,  an  Alpine  flora,  developed  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  5th,  a 
Germanic  flora,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  mingling  with  the  other  floras  and 
diminishing,  though  slightly,  as  we  proceed  westwards, 
indicating  its  easterly  origin  and  relation  to  the  cha- 
racteristic flora  of  northern  and  western  Germany. 
Interspersed  among  the  members  of  the  last-named 
flora  are  a  very  few  specific  centres  peculiar  to  the 
British  isles.  The  author  numbers  these  floras  accord. 
ing  to  magnitude  as  to  species,  and  also,  in  his  opinion, 
according  to  their  relative  age  and  periods  of  infroduc- 
tion  into  the  area  of  the  British  islands.  His  conclu- 
sions on  this  point  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  oldest  of 
the  floras  now  composing  the  vegetation  of  the  British 
isles  is  that  of  the  mountains  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
Though  an  Alpine  flora,  it  is  southernmost  in  character, 
and  quite  distinct  as  a  system  from  the  floras  of  the 
Scottish  and  Welsh  Alps.  Its  very  southern  character, 
its  limitation,  and  its  extreme  isolation,  are  evidences  of 
its  antiquity,  pointing  to  a  period  when  a  great  moun- 
tain barrier  extended  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  from  Spam  to  Ireland.  2.  The  distribution  of 
the  second  flora,  next  in  point  of  probable  date,  de- 
pended on  the  extension  of  a  barrier,  the  traces  of 
which  still  remain,  from  the  west  of  France  to  the  south- 
east of  Britain,  and  thence  to  Ireland.  3.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  thu'd  flora  depended  on  the  connection  of 
the  coasts  of  Fi-ance  and  England,  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  the  channel.  Of  the  former  existence  of  this 
union  no  geologist  doubts.  4.  The  distribution  of  the 
fourth,  or  .\lpine  flora  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  was  ef- 
fected during  the  glacial  period  when  the  moimtain 
summits  of  Britain  were  low  islands  or  members  of 
chains  of  islands  extending  to  the  area  of  Norway 
through  a  glacial  sea  and  clothed  with  an  arctic  vegeta- 
tion, which,  on  the  gradual  upheaval  of  tlie  land  and 
consequent  change  of  climate,  became  limited  to  the 
summits  of  the  new-formed  and  still  existing  mountains. 
5.  The  distribution  of  the  fifth  or  Germanic  flora  de- 
pended on  the  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial  sea,  and 
the  consequent  connection  of  Ireland  with  England,  and 
of  England  with  Germany  by  great  plains,  the  frag 
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ments  of  which  still  exist  and  upon  which  lived  the 
great  elk  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct.  The 
breaking  np  or  submergence  of  the  first  barrier  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  second,  that  of  the  second  to  that 
of  the  third,  but  the  well-marked  epoch>f  the  Germanic 
flora  indicates  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  straits  of 
Dover,  and  of  the  Irish  sea  as  now-  existing.  To  deter- 
mine the  probable  geological  epoch  of  the  first  or  west 
Irish  flora,  a  fragment,  perhaps,  with  that  of  north- 
western Spain,  of  the  vegetation  of  the  true  Atlantis 

we  must  seek  among  fossil  plants  for  a  starting  point  in 
time.     This  we  get  in  the  flora  of  the  London  clay  or 
eocene,  which  is  tropical  in  character,  and  far  anterior 
to  the  oldest  of  the  existing  floras.     The  geographical 
Telations  of  the  iliocene  sea,  indicated  by  the  fossils  of 
the  coralUne  crag  give  an  afterdate  certainly  to  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  floras,  if  not  of  the  first. 
The  epoch  of  the  red  or  middle  crag  was  probably  coeval 
with,  the  in-coming   of   the    second  flora,  that  of  the 
mammaliferous  crag  with  the  third.     The  date  of  the 
fourth  is  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  and  the  author 
regards  the  glacial  region  in  which  it  floui-ished  as  a 
local  climate  of  which  no  true  traces,  so  far  as  animal 
life  IS  concerned,  exist  southwards  of  his   second  and 
tiurd  barriers.     This  was  the  newer  pleocene  epoch. 
The  period  of  the  fifth  flora  was  that  of  the  post-tertiary, 
•when    the    present    aspect    of  things    was    organised. 
Adoptmg  such  a  view  of  the  relations  of  these  floras  in 
time,  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  destruction  of  barrierf ,  deep  sea 
bemg  formed  where  land,  probably  high  land,  vns,  are 
removed  when  we  find  that  those  greater  changes  must 
have  happened   during  the  epoch  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  miocene  period.     For  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  that  elsewhere  durmg  that  epoch  the  miocene 
sea  bed  was  raised  6000  feet  in  the  chain  of  the  Taurus 
and  the  barriers  forming  the  westward  boundary  of  the 
Asiatic  eocene  lakes  so  completely  annihilated  that  a 
sea,  several  hundred  fathoms  deep,  now  replaces  them. 
The  changes  required  for  the  events  which  the  author 
would   connect   with   the  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
British  flora  need  not  have  been  greater  than  these. 
Professor  Forbes  mamtains  that  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  endemic  animals  especially  of  the  terrestrial 
moUusca,  bears  him  out  in  these  views.     He  proposes 
toporsue  the  subject  in  detail  with  reference  both  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  connection  with  researches 
of  the  geological  survej-. 

Sir.  JoH.v  Ball  protested  against  the  assumption 
contamed  m  Professor  Forbes's  paper.  We  were  not 
yet  m  a  condition  to  say  what  a  species  really  is,  much 
less  to  say  that  only  one  of  each  species  was  created  at 
first.  He  saw  less  objection  to  the  view  that  the  same 
species  was  created  not  only  m  different  places  in  space 
but  also  m  time.  He  thought  the  geological  changes 
assumed  by  Professor  Forbes  were  too  gi-eat,  when 
teken  m  relation  with  the  age  which  he  assigned  to  his 
floras.  °^ 

_  Professor  Phillips  thought  that  if  Professor  Forbes's 
news  should  be  established,  they  would  lead  to  most  im- 
portant results  m  geology,  especially  in  establishing  the 
ages  of  certain  rocks  with  the  same  organic  remains. 
With  regard  to  the  geological  questions  involved  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  admitting  all  the  changes  re- 
quired by  Professor  Forbes,  to  explain  the  isoktion  of 
certam  species  of  plants. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Baeixgtos  thought  that  if  the  geological 
changes  requh-ed  to  efl-ect  the  disruption  of  the  floras 
were  not  too  great,  that  they  were  the  best  evidence  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  urged  by  llr.  Forbes  The 
great  difficulty  of  accountmg  lor  the  presence  of  plants 
defended  from  one  parent  would  then  be  removed 

Professor  FoEBES,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ball,  stated  that 
It  the  hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  aU  individuals  from 
a  single  one  were  upset,  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
aU  paleeeontology,  and  its  value  to  the  geolo-.'ist.  Unless 
you  could  connect  tile  same  forms  with  a  common  de- 
scent this  science  had  no  value. 

{to be  continued.') 
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CALEDONIAN  HORTlCULTUPvAL  SOCIETY 
"^""V"T^\^  E'-^ibitiou  of  Plants  at  the  Experi- 
mental Garden,  Inverleith,  was  never  surpassed  either 
lor  number  or  excellence;  but  the  very  un..euial 
weather  marred  the  whole  proceedmgs.  Num°erous 
premiums  w-ere  aw-arded.  For  the  four  finest  shrubby 
pknts,  the  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to 
J^rolessor  Sj-me,  the  specimens  being  Pimelea  spectabi- 
^A„  ;  ^'^P^''^'  I-'schenaultia  formosa  and  Statice  mu- 
CTonata.-For  finely  flowered  Cape  Heaths,  a  flrst  prize 

S^PnL  ,1  ''^  veutncosa,  Savileana  major,  and  veu- 
tacosa  alba  ;  and  a  second  prize  to  Mr.  Young,  gi-.  to 
T.  Oliver.  Esq.,  for  E.  ventricosa  coccinea,  v.  prSgnans 
vSs'o?  ^i;S'f--For  the  three  newestLdCst 
varieties  of  Fuchsia,  there  were  six  competitors,  all 
producmg  excellent  specimens,  which  fon^ed  a  Wry 
A  Sw'l^;r  ?%Si'-r  Medal  was  assigned  to  M?^ 
A.  Sleigh,  gr.  to  A.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Mfp.,  for  Mo- 
desta,  Exoniensis,  and  Smith's  Vesta  ;  and  a  .second 
Fr=.w '™  i"  -y.''-  ^'i'  '"»••  E'"'"^'  Coios.sus,  and  At 
th^^^n'^Tr  V  ^l""?  '"^  ^'"'''  ,'™Pi<=al  Orchids  'in  flo4r, 
the  auer  Meda  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
™,  ^  for  Oncdium  puhinatum,  and  Maiuiaria 
aromatica:  and  a  second  premium  was  voted  to  Mr 
fnl  n"'-^-*''  L^r*!  Viscount  MelvUle,  Melville  Castle! 
tor  Oncidium  Hamsoni  and  Cattleya  Forbesii.-For 
the  best  grow-n  specunens  of  shrubby  plants  the  prize 
was  voted  to  Or.  Reid,  for  Statice  Dickensonii ;  and  an 
extra  award  was  made  to  Jlr.  Stirling  for  a  very  larce 
l>empervnTim  arboreum  m  fuU  flower.— For  well  grown 


specunens  of  recently  introduced  herbaceous  plants  two 
prizes  were  given  ;  the  one  to  Jlr.  Young,  Newington 
Lodge,  for  Phlox  Tan  Houttii,  and  the  other  to  Jlr 
Young,  gr.   to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  Ai-eherfield,  for 
Achimenes  picta.— For  curious  or  uncommon  native 
plants,  two  premiums  were  also  awarded  ;  the  first  to 
Mr.     Stirhng,     for    Woodsia    hvperbcrea.     Saxifra^a 
aizoides,Sedum  dasyphyllum,  and  Aceras  anthropophora- 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Thomson,  for  Asplenium  fonta- 
num,  Erigeron  alpinum,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  and  Ca- 
rex  capillaris.— For  the  best  12  Pinks,  the   premium 
w-as  gained  by  Mr.  Currie,  gr.  to  Miss  Wedderbum 
the  kmds  bemg— George  the  Fourth,  Cooke's  Joseph 
Hume,  Barr's   Emperor,  Lowe's  Topaz,   Rose   Diana 
Mmerva,  Mars,  Earl  Grey,  Dan  O'ConneE,  Sir  Robert 
Bruce,  Rose  Delvine,  and    Fair  Flora.— For  Garden 
Ranunculuses  two  prizes  were  given.. — The  first  to  Mr 
Young,  for  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  of  Tv'ales,  Jlinerva' 
Esther,  Beauty  supreme.  Earl  Grey,  Douglas's  Macbeth! 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith  Lord 
John   Russell,   John   Knox,   Zebrina,  Prmce  •  Albert 
Lord   Brougham,   Mrs.    Clark,   Lady   Murray    Plato 
Cunningham's  mottled,  Apollo,  and  Lady  Douro  •  and' 
the   second   prize  to   Mr.   John    M'Neill,    gr    to   E 
Broughton,  Esq.,  some  of  whose  flowers  were  of  newer 
sorts,  but  not  perfectly   developed.     The   competition 
for    the    SIX    finest     Pelargoniums    produced    a    fine 
display,    all   the   specunens    being   compact   and  well 
grown,    evmcmg    decided    improvement    in    Pelar<ro- 
mum  culture.      The   prize  of  two  guineas- offered  "by 
the  Society  was  voted  to  Jlr.  Cossar,  gr.,  Kingsmeadows, 
Peebles,  lor  Lyne's  Sunrise,  Foster's  Nestor,  Foster's 
Su-  Robert  Peel,  Tisiphoue,  Beck's  Cleopatra,  and  Ack- 
bar :  and  another  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr   Reid 
MiUbank,  for  Nestor,  Grand  Jlonarque,  Fair  JIaid  of 
Devon,  Prmce  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
tiasb — Numerous  extra  productions  of  great  interest 
and  merit  were  exhibited,  and  for  several  of  these  hono- 
rary awards  were  made.     In  particular  for  two  trays  of 
curious  British  plants  (the  one  containintr  ei^ht  -species 
of  the  rarer  Enghsh  Orchids,  chiefly  from  Kent,  and 
the  other  several  scarce  Scottish  Alpmes),  the  Society's 
.SUver  Medal  was  voted  to  Lady  Harvey,  as  a  mark  of 
approbation  of  her  botanical  and  horticultural  zeal  — 
Among  nurserj-men,  Jlessrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  besides 
a  large  eoUecfon  of  choice  plants,  sent  a  new  species  of 
Pentstemon  (from  the  north  Fork  of  the  River  Plata  in 
South  America),  and  a  new  species  of  Stenactis  (from 
the  Rocky  llountain  district),  and  for  these  novelties  a 
Sliver  Medal  was  voted— Jlessrs.  Handasyde    who  ex- 
hibited a  magnificent  series  of  Garden  Roses,  consistmg 
of  /  0  named  kinds,  had  likewise  a  SUver  Jledal  assi<Tied 
to  them.--JIessr3.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  among  a  °ood 
display  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  sent  admirable 
specunens  of  Glo.xinia  Cartonii,  Sfanhopea  oculata,  and 
Pavetta  cafi-ra,  for  which  an  Honorary  Premium  was 
awarded.— Another    Honorary    Award   w-as   made   to 
Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  who  besides  Fuchsias,  sent 
specunens  m  full  flower  of  Clerodendron  KEempferi  and 
Hydrangea  japomca  ;  and  a  third  was  made  to  Ue'^^Ts 
Carstau's,  Kelly,  and  Co.,  for  a  fine  Drosera  filiformis' 
flowermg  under  a  bell-glass,  sent  along  with  a  collection 
of  greenhouse  phrnts.— Among  contributors  of  plants 
to  whom  only  thanks  or  certificates  of  merit  were  voted 
are  the  foUowmg  :_JIrs.  Haig,  who  exhibited  several 
very  showy  and  striking  tropical  Orchids  ;  JIrs  Wil«on 
handsome  bushes  of  Fuchsia  ;  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.! 
very  fine  Fuchsiasand  blooms  of  1 8  choice  Pelargoniums' 
Professor  Dunbar,  admirable  Cape  Heaths  ;  S    Hay' 
Esq.,  greenhouse  plants  ;  I.  Anderson,  Esq.,  18  promis- 
mg  seedhng    Calceolarias  in  flower;    Mr    G    Weir 
flowers  of  seedling  Calceolarias ;  Jlr.  Purdie,  some  well 
grown  Cape  Heaths  ;  Mr.  R.  T.  JIacintosh  and  Mr. 
Don-me,  trays  of  beautiful, Pansies  ;  and  Mr.    Clark, 
Stocks.       The   only   fruit   exhibited    was   a    decorated 
basket,     contammg    beautiful    specimens    of    Grape= 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  J    g' 
Craig,  Bart.  '  '      ' 
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columns,  but  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  young  gardeners 
tor  whom  the  work  is  principally  intended.     We  recom- 

mendit. Jlr.  Maund  has  added  to  hisBotanic  Garden 

a  description  and  figures  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples 
Pears,  and  other  fruits.  Thosewhichwehaveseenarei^re! 
fully  executed,  and  the  figures  are  very  nicely  coloured  • 
this  addition  wfll  render  Jlr.  JIaund's  work  more  ac- 
ceptable than  ever  to  his  subscribers. Memoirs  of  a 

Country  Surgeon  (Reeve)  is  a  pamphlet  wTitten  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  real  position  of  general  practi- 
tioners out  of  London.  It  is  too  true  a  picture  of  the 
difliculties  which  many  excellent  men  have  to  struggle 
agamst,  and  of  the  small  reward  that  awaits  their  most 
successful  exertions.  It  is,  too,  a  powerful  protest  against, 
that  most  unfair,  unwise,  and  indefensible  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  which  general 
practitioners  are  excluded  from  the  highest  honours  of 

that   corporate  body. Unger's  Synopsis  Plantarum 

J-ossihum  (8vo,  Leipsig,Voss)  is  a  most  useful  list  of  aU 
the  species  or  supposed  species  of  plants  hitherto  found  in 
a  fossil  state.  It  is  arranged  accordmg  to  natural  orders, 
and  IS  extremely  copious  in  that  most  important  branch 
of  natural  history,  the  Synonymy,  which  is  akeady  in 
tossU  botany  even  more  perplexed  than  in  the  recent 
science,  if  that  bepossible.  In  the  Index  the  species  are 
arranged  accordmg  to  their  strata  ;  and  the  whole  has 
a  capital  mdex.  The  work  is  indispensible  to  all  working 

geologists. Hasskarl's  Calalogus  alter    Plantarum 

in  horto  Bolamco  Bogoriensi  cuttarum  (8vo,  Batavia, 
pp.  391)  IS  a  list  of  the  plants  actually  cultivated  in  the 
Dutch  Botanical  Garden  at  Buitenzorg,  m  Java  It  is 
arranged  accordmg  to  the  system  of  EndUcher  ;  is  very 
rich  m  all  theproductions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  con- 
tains  many  new  species,  and  the  Javanese  names  of  aU 
the  plants.  It  is  a  convenient  work  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Malay  Flora.     Of  Orchids   alone   the 

collection  contains  118  species. Fleming  on  Aconite 

(8vo,  Churchill)  is  a  Jledico-Botanical  dissertation  of 
iinportance.  The  author.  Dr.  Fleming,  has  occupied 
himself  speciaUy  with  detei-mming  the  respective  value 
01  the  species  of  Aconitum  as  medical  agents  and  he 
has  proved  experimentally  that  the  Aconitum  panicu- 
latum,  which  the  London  College  of  Physicians  order 
to  be  employed,  is  totally  inert !  while  the  NapeUus  is 
that  which  appears  to  possess  most  energy.     The  work 

is  a  model  for  dissertations   of  the  kmd A  new 

edition  of  the  Outline  nf  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Ch-lleuham,  by  Mr.  JIurchison  (8vo,  Murray), 
will  be  welcome  to  the  frequenters  of  that  fashionable 
resort.  The  name  of  the  celebrated  author  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  and  ensures  to  the  reader  the 
assurance  that  he  is  put  into  possession  of  all  the  most 
recent  mformation  that  geologists  have  coUected.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  good  map,  and  some  plates  of  fossils, 
which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  work  to  which  they 
are  appended.  ' 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 
March  7.— The  Vice-President  in  the  chair.  Dona- 
tions to  the  Ubrary  were  announced  from  Jlr.  W  Gar 
dmer  Jun.,  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  and 
the  Medico-Botamcal  Society.  Jlr.  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites 
presented  specimens  of  British  Lichens  and  Freshwater 
Algae.  W.  O.  Newnham,  Esq.,  and  T.  W.  Barlow,  Esq. 
were  elected  Members.  Read  :  "  List  of  the  Grasses 
found  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,"  by  Jlr.  G.  H. 
K.  Thwaites.     Specimens  were  presented 

ApriU.—Ihe  President  in  the  chair.  C.  E.  Broome 
Esq.,  was  elected  a  Jlember.  The  Rev.  A.  Eloxam  pre- 
sented specimens  of  anew  British  Moss.Fis.sidens  Blox- 
ami  (Wilson),  .discovered  by  him  near  Twycross, 
Leicestershire  Read:  "  Descriptions  of  Photon-aphic 
Drawings  of  Plaxits,"  by  Edward  Palmer,  Esq. 

Of  new  books  and  new  editions  a  large  crop  has 
spi-ung  up  withm  a  few  weeks,  to  some  of  which  the 
horticultural  reader  may  advantageously  direct  his  at- 
tention. Foremost  stands  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Neih's 
Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  an  excellent  and 
well-known   work,  revised,  and  improved  bv  the  more 

recent  experience  ofthe  judicious  author. '-TheGuide 

to  Service— The  Gardener  (Knight)  is  a  little  limo,  of 
142  pages,  full  of  very  useful  information  in  pkiin  "ar- 
denmg.  Report  assigns  it  to  an  Irish  gentleman  well 
known  for  the  perspicuity  and  usefulness  of  his  works 
on  Rural  Economy,  and  if  he  is  the  author  we  may  adfl 
that  it  IS  worthy  of  his  reputation.  About  half  is  filled 
with  a  calendar  of  operations,  partly  taken  from  our 


New  Plants. 

EcHEVEEiA    ScHEEEii.      Jlr.    Scheer's    Echeveria 
(Greenhouse   Perennial.)       Crassukcea;.       Decandria 
Pentagynia.— Although  this  is  by  no  means  so  hand- 
some  a  species  as  some  of  the  others,  it  is  far  from 
being  unworthy  of  cultivation.     Its  leaves  ai-e  large 
and   glaucous,  and  its  flowers,   notwithstandmg   their 
dmgy  colour,  are  abundant,  tolerably  hirge,  aud°grace. 
fully  arranged.     For  its  introduction  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  Frederick  Scheer,  Esq.,  of  Kew,  a  zealous 
collector  of  succulent  plants,  and  whose  name  it  will 
henceforward  bear.     It  is  a  native  of  Jlexico,  whence 
seeds  were  received  by  that  gentleman,  and  presented 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  September,  1842.     It 
flowere  in  the  wmfer.     Like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it 
should  be  potted  in  peat  loam  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
proportions.     During  the  summer,  water  should  only  be 
given  every  two  or  three  days,  for  if  too  much  is  given 
the  roots  will  damp  off.     From  the  end  of  October  to 
the  begmning  of  Februarj'  very  little  water  will  be  re- 
quired, but  air  at  all  tunes  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able.     Fire  heat  is  not  necessarj',  except  to  keep  off 
damp  and  frost.     It  is  easily  propagated  either  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  usual  way,  or  from  leaves  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     Such  leaves  offer  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  races  of  plants 
can  be  maintained  by  the  agency  of  the  foliage  alone^ 
even  although  accident  prevents  the  formation  of  seeds. 
— Botanical  Register. 

SiAKHOPEA  Bucephalus.  Bull-homed  Stanhopea. 
{Stove  Epiphyte).  OrchidaceaEi.  Gynandria  Jlonandria. 
■—This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  finest  ofthe  Stanhopeas 
in  some  measure  resembling  S.  oculata,  especially  in 
the  long  narrow  hypochil.  Its  flowers  are  deUciously 
scented,  and  their  bright  golden  colour  produces  a  very 
rich  effect.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
mere  variety  of  S.  oculata,  but  the  shortness  of  its 
ovary  IS  a  decisive  mark  of  distinction.  The  effect  of 
this  shortness  is  to  make  the  inflorescence  of  S.  Buce- 
phalus very  narrow,  while  in  S.  oculata  it  is  broad  and 
stragghng.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of 
Paccha,  a  small  village  in  the  Andes,  on  the  ascent 
from  Guayaquil  to  Loxa,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Hartweg.  It  first  flowered  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  August,  1843.  Its  stem  is  spotted, 
as  well  as  its  blossoms.  It  may  either  be  potted  in 
turfy  heath-mould,  mi.xed  with  potsherds  in  the  usual  way; 
or  It  may  be  suspended  to  a  rafter,  in  a  wire  basket 
filled  with  sphagnum.  It  is  a  very  free-growmg  spe- 
cies, which  will  prosper  under  ordinary  treatment. 
Durmg  the  growing  season  an  ample  supply  of  water 
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should  be  given,  and  the  house  shaded  in  suuny  wea- 
ther. In  "summer,  the  temperature  sliould  be  kept 
about  80°  or  85°  by  day,  and  about  70°  at  night.  For 
a  few  weeks  in  winter,  no  more  water  should  be  given 
than  keeps  the  pseudo-buds  from  shrivelling,  when  the 
temperature  should  never  be  raised  above  65'^  with 
fire-heat. — Botanical  Reriisler. 


Garden    Memoranda. 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Turnhnm  Green. — 
In  the  Orchidaceous-house  here  several  of  that  interest- 
ing tribe  were  iu  bloom.  Among  them  we  remarked  a 
noble  specimen  of  Oncidium  Lanceanuni,  having  si.x 
strong  spikes  of  handsome  blossoms.  This,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  genus  yet  introduced,  was  growing  on  a 
block,  and  enjoying  fine  health — as  were  indeed  all  the 
plants  here,  the  recent  alterations  in  the  mode  of  heat- 
ing, &c.,  having  been  greatly  conducive  to  their  well- 
being.  In  this  house  were  also  in  bloom  the  pale  va- 
riety of  Stanhopea  oculata,  producing  a  spike  of  six 
blooms ;  Spathoglottis  Fortuni,  having  a  panicle  of 
pretty  yellow  flowers  ;  the  small  yellow-flowered  Epi- 
dendrum  primulinum  ;  together  with  E.  diotum,  a  spe- 
cies of  recent  introduction,  bearing  two  spikes  of  dingy- 
coloured  blossoms.  Iu  the  greenhouse  the  plants  re- 
ceived some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Fortune  are  looking 
remarkably  healthy,  especially  a  Deutzia  from  Shang- 
hae;  a  Spiraea  from  Chusan;  several  Indigoferas  from 
the  same  quarter ;  and  a  Campanula  and  Jasminum. 
Along  with  these  were  also  several  Azaleas ;  a  Vibur- 
num, with  large  leaves,  from  Shanghae ;  a  Man- 
darin Orange  ;  and  several  other  plants  ;  all  in  a  very 
thriving  condition,  and  some  appearing  as  if  they 
would  soon  flower. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  for  heating  the  bed  of 
the  curvilinear  stove.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  open  tanks,  inclosed  in  a  hollow  chamber  closed  in 
with  slate,  with  openings  in  the  sides  for  the  escape  of 
moisture,  similar  to  that  now  in  use  in  the  Orchidaceous- 
house,  and  which  has  been  found  to  answer  so  well. 
The  boiler  (one  of  Burbidge  and  Heal\-'s)  is  already 
fixed,  and  other  things  are  being  put  in  readiness  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Before  leaving  this  de- 
partment, we  may  mention  that,  in  the  range  of  pits  in 
front  of  this  stove,  the  tanks  (formed  of  brick  and 
cement)  by  which  it  is  heated  have  given  way,  and  be- 
come leaky.  They  were  found  to  answer  whUe  fires 
were  kept  constantly  on,  but  when  these  were  only 
Bsed  occasionally,  the  cement  contracted  and  expanded 
as  heat  was  withheld  or  applied,  and  cracks  which 
occasioned  leakage  were  the  consequence.  Several 
interesting  eiperiments  have  been  matle  in  this  de- 
partment, with  the  view  of  killing  scale,  &c.  on  plants. 
The  first  we  shall  mention  was  with  a  composition  sent 
by  R.  D\-mond,  Esq.,  which  was  said  to  destroy  scale  on 
Pines  :  this  was  found,  however,  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  scale  that  infests  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
general.  The  liquid  is  similar  to  black  paint,  and  when 
a  plant  is  dressed  over  with  it,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
D_\Tnond,  it  does  not  wash  off  again  by  syringing  with 
clean  water.  The  plants  are  thus  rendered  unsightly 
until  new  leaves  are  produced,  and  until  the  old  ones 
have  dropped  off.— Of  otl  er  substances  tried,  spirit  of 
v^■ine  was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual.  This,  In  the 
form  of  vapour,  seems  to  answer  the  pui'pose  of  killino- 
scale,  bugs,  ke.,  on  plants  exceedingly  well  ;  several 
Orchids  have  been  cleaned  with  it,  without  receiving  the 
least  injury  from  it.  The  mode  of  application  is  this  : — 
The  plant  is  put  into  an  empty  water-tub  or  box,  which 
may  be  covered  up  closely,  so  as  to  retain  the  steam.  A 
small  vessel  full  of  hot  water  is  placed  beside  the  pkint, 
and  over  this  is  put  a  saucer  containing  the  spirits. 
This  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  six  hours,  which 
seems  to  be  about  the  time  required  for  effecting  the 
destruction  of  the  insects.  The  quantity  of  spirits"  em- 
ployed should  be  in  proportion  to  the  space  intended  to 
be  filled  with  vapour  ;  for  a  common  water-tub,  if  the 
spirits  are  good,  a  wine-glassful  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Entering  the  experimental  ground,  the  first  ob- 
jects we  m«et  are  two  of  Mr.  Hoare's  Tine  pillars, 
which  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  The 
Tines  planted  in  these  hollow  pillars,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  in  Mr.  Hoare's  work,  have  not  pushed  ;  one 
is  dead,  and  the  other  appears  likely  to  die.  Amorg  other 
experiments,  there  are  several  on"  electro  culture.  105 
different  sorts  of  seed  were  sown,  two  adjoining  patches 
of  each.  Every  alternate  patch  had  a  pair  of  copper  and 
zinc  plates,  5  inches  by  4,  inserted  perpedicularly  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  patch  ;  these  we're  con- 
nected by  means  of  copper  wue.  Another  trial  was 
made  with  several  rows  of  Potatoes.  These  had 
copper-plates  1  foot  m  width,  and  2  feet  in  depth,  in- 
serted perpendicularly  at  the  one  end  of  each  row,  and 
connected  by  a  copper-wire,  with  zinc  plates  of  the 
same  dimensions  inserted  at  the  other  end.  In  other 
rows,  wires  were  buried  on  each  side,  about  6  inches 
from  the  sets,  and  connected  with  a  copper-wire 
stretched  about  3  feet  above  the  rows,  from  which 
pointed  copper-wu-es,  2  feet  in  length  and  18  inches 
apart,  were  suspended.  In  others,  pointed  wires, 
11  feet  in  length,  were  suspended  from  cords  stretched 
lengthwise  over  the  rows,  and  so  as  to  aUow  the  lower 
ends  of  the  wires  to  bans  about  a  foot  above  the  plants. 
Ac  wures  were  buried  in'the  ground  in  this  experiment. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  a  plot  of  sround  was  equallv 
divided  into  two  parts.  On  one  of  these  were  two  poles 
30  feet  m  height,  ha-iing  each  a  baU  at  top,  mto  which 
four  pomted  copper  rods  were  fixed  horizontaUv  atri^ht ' 
angles,  and  one  perpendicularlv.  From  these  balls  ! 
wires   were   connected   with   other   wires   laid  in  the  I 


ground  across  the  plot,  about  6  inches  iu  depth,  and  a 
foot  apart.  These  buried  wires,  25  in  number,  were 
connected  at  the  ends  by  two  cross  wires  ;  both  patches 
were  then  sown  with  Barley  in  rows  6  inches  apart. 
AM  these  experiments  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
time,  but  not  the  least  effect  from  tliem  can  be  at  present 
observed.  In  this  department  we  observed  a  sort  of 
naked  6-rowed  Barley,  said  to  be  the  finest  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  Tartars.  It  w.is  sown  in  the  end  of 
April,  and  was  in  ear  in  the  end  of  June,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  of  the  month  of  May.  It  proves  to  be 
the  Hordeum  .Egiceras.  In  the  same  department 
also,  some  varieties  of  Chinese  vegetables,  sent  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  were  growing  under  glass.  Of  these,  the 
Han-tsi,  a  species  of  Amaranth  from  Chus.in,  with 
broad  roundish  leaves,  is  used  in  the  way  of  Spinach, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  good.  Others  under  the  same 
name  from  Shanghae,  had  more  pointed  foliage,  and 
proved  not  so  excellent  as  the  sort  from  Chusan.  Here 
was  also  the  Hoosung,  a  plant  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Lettuce,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  stems 
of  which  being  stripped  of  their  rind  and  cooked  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  plants  in  flower  in  the  bed  of  the  conser- 
vatory, were  Grevillea  robusta  producing  one-.sided 
panicles  of  dingy  orange  blossoms,  and  a  tall  Cinna 
iridiflora,  from  the  top  of  whose  stems  hung  graceful 
racemes  of  rosy  pink  flowers.  This  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus 
yet  introduced.  The  shelves  were  gay  with  many 
varieties  of  Erica,  intermixed  with  other  plants, 
among  which  we  remarked,  Chilodia  scutellarioides, 
a  useful  New  Holland  species,  with  pretty  violet 
blossoms.  In  the  hardy  department,  we  noticed  a  fine 
specunen  of  Veronica  speciosa,  producing  four  spikes  of 
fragrant  blossoms  from  the  top  of  every  branch.  Some 
difficulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  flowering 
successfully  this  valuable  New  Zealand  production ;  but 
here  it  was  in  aU  its  native  beauty.  In  this  instance,  it 
was  in  a  small  pot  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant, 
which  is  naturally  a  robust  grower,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  owe  its  perfection  to  having  been 
rather  stinted  in  its  growth,  which  in  every  case  favours 
the  production  of  bloom.  Being  a  late  flowerer,  it  should 
possibly  also  be  excited  into  growth  early  in  the  season. 
In  this  depai-tment  we  noticed  plants  of  Mesembryan- 
themum  tricolor  growing  in  pans,  with  stones  and  other 
material  of  a  dry  nature  placed  beneath  the  branches. 
This  plan  of  cultivating  such  things  appears  to  answer 
admirably,  as  it  keeps  the  succulent  stems  off  the 
wet  soil,  which  seldom  f;;ils  to  cause  the  branches 
to  damp  off  when  Ijing  in  contact  with  it.  The  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  open  grounds  at  present 
are  the  many  varieties  of  Hose-trees  which  are  now 
in  perfection  ;  in  the  flower  garden  we  observed  a 
useful  contrivance  for  securing  the  trees  against  the 
effects  of  wind,  &c.  This  was  in  the  form  of  three  iron 
rods  of  the.  thiclcness  of  the  finger,  which  were  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  ground  and  fastened  at  equal  dis- 
tances at  the  top  to  a  wire  forming  a  horizontal  circle 
varying  in  size  to  suit  the  tree.  Other  wires  are  then 
fastened  round  the  legs  below  this,  and  to  these  the 
branches  are  tied  with  their  points  towards  to  the  ground. 
This  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  is  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  Iu  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  a  beautiful  bed  of  Fedia  gracilifiora.  This 
hardy  annual  is  a  recent  introduction  from  Algiers,  and 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  become  a  general  favom-ite 
in  the  flower-garden,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  mass 
of  pink  blossom  so  close  as  almost  to  entirely  hide  the 
foliage. — July  1,  lS4.i. 


Kciscellaneous. 

Singular  Fact  observed  upon  a  Hollyhock, — I  had  a 
beautiful  double  yellow  Hollyhock  in  flower,  which  I 
took  care  of,  because  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
stepsleadingupto  my  house,  it  produced,  for  two  years,  an 
excellent  effect.  Having  gone,  like  many  others,  to  see 
the  exhibition  of  French  industry,  I  found  on  my  return 
a  Hollyhock  very  white,  and  very  single.  Substitution 
was  not  possible  ;  the  new  individual  was  very  strong, 
and  had  its  flowers  dispersed  upon  a  stem  nearly  as  high 
again  as  the  old  one,  and  this  prevented  me  from  sup- 
posing it  was  transplanted.  Lately  a  bunch  of  yellow 
flowers,  very  double,  and  very  compact,  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  other  branches.  This 
fact  is  remark.able  in  gardening,  because  the  varieties  of 
Althtea  rosea,  once  obtained,  are  very  permaneut.  and 

produce    tliemselves    again    by    their    seed David, 

d'Jnch,  in  Revue  Horticole. 

Rhubarb. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Godsall, 
nurservTuan,  Hereford,  a  gigantic  stalk  of  Victoria 
Rhubarb,  which,  together  with  the  leaf,  weighed  neai-Iy 

6  lbs.  The  stalk  measured  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  up 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  whose  extreme  length  was 
41  feet,  and  at  16  inches  from  the  base  it  measured 

7  inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  Godsall  mentioned  that 
he  had  gathered  a  stalk  from  the  same  root  a  few  weeks 
ago,  which  weighed  6i  lbs.,  and  t]i.at  last  season  he  took 
up  a  root  of  this  prolific  variety  which  weighed  63  lbs. 

Bees. 

Swarming  of  Sees.— J  am  an  amateur  bee-keeper, 
and  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea.=on  one  stock 
hive,  from  which  I  had,  on  '\\^ednesday  the  11th  ult., 
a  strong  swarm,  and,  on  Sunday  the  29  Ji  ult.,  a  strong 
second  swarm  ;  the  second  being  IS  days  after  the 
first.  There  probably  is,  to  bee-keepers,  nothing  re- 
markable in  this  ;  but  to  amateui-s,  like  myself,  who 
seek  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
bee  from  books,  tliis  fact  may  be  interesting  : — The 


books  which   1   possess  on   the   subject  are,  "  Huish's 
Treatise,"  and  a  volume  on  bees  in  the  "Naturalist's 
Librar)."     Huish   says  a   second  swarm   m.ay  be   ex- 
pected on  the  8th  or  10th  day  after  the  first  swarm,  and 
that  after  the  12th  day,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  second 
swarm.     The   author  of  the   volume   on  bees,  in  the 
"Naturalist's    Library"   says,  "in  10  or  12  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  old  queen  with  her  foiluwers,  the 
hive  is  in  a  state  to  send  fortli  another  bard  of  emi- 
grants."    I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  in  an^iwer  to 
my  statement,  that  the  swarm  at  the  end  of  13  days 
was  a   third   swarm,  and   that  I  had  lost  my  second 
altogether  ;  this,  however,  could  not  possibly  be   the 
case,  the  hive  having  been  very  well  watched  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  swarm  is  much  too  good  for  a  third  swaim, 
being  quite   equal  to   the   first.     I  may  add  that  the 
piping,  so    well   understood  by  bee-keepers,   was  first 
lieard  on  Monday  the  23rd  ult.,  the  12th  day,  and  was 
daily,  and   almost  continually,  to  be  heard,  up  to   the 
time  of  the  second  swarming  ;  immediately  alter  which, 
the  bees  of  the  stock-hive  commenced  the  destruction  of 
the   doomed    drones,   their   occupation   being  gone. — 
O.   B. C.,  Manchester. Owing  to  the  late  un- 
favourable weather  the  swarming  season  may  now  be 
considered  at  its  height,  and  bee-keepers  will  do  well  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  their  bees  at  this  important 
time.     The  apiarian  is  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  his 
bees  by  many  significant  signs  ;   previous'y  they  will 
hang  in  clusters  at  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  seemingly 
prevented  from  entering  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
interior,  but,   in  reality,  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
elders  deliberating  upon  the  future  movements  of  the 
infant  portion  of  the  community  ;  a  few  hours  previous 
to  their  departure  what  a  change  takes  place  iu  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hive  and  in  the  actions  of  its  inmates  ; 
instead  of  wheeling  about  ui  mazy  circles,  darting  with 
rapid  flight  in  search  of  the  sweetly-scented  Mignonette, 
or  alighting  ladea  with  the  toil  of  a  well-spent  ramble, 
hundreds  may  be  seen  in  a  state  of  listless  inactivity 
surrounding  the  hive,  or  wending  their  crowded  way 
alternately  from  the  entrance  to  the  exterior  and  vice 
versa.     At  the  appointed  hour  all  again  is  iu  commotion, 
and  the  bees  issuing  forth  to  some  previi.ufly  selected 
spot  ;  the  apiarian  should  be  prepared  with  a  hive,  well 
cleaned  and  rubbed  with  fragrant  flowers,  to  collect 
them,  which  is  a  very  easy  matter  should  they  aUght 
upon  a  low  bush,  by  lopping  off  the  branch  and  placing 
it  upon  a  cloth  with  the  hive  over  it  ;  if  they  fix  upon 
the  branch  of  a  high  tree,  a  ladder  must  bf?  fastened  by 
ropes  round  the  trunk,  and  the  operator  should  ascend 
with  a  small  bag  distended  by  a  hoop,  in  which  he  must 
inclose  the  bees.     After  they  are  hived  tl:ey  should  be 
screened  from  the  sun,  and  in  about  an  hour  removed. 
to  their  permanent  situation  in  the  apiary.     The  usual 
swarming  time  is  between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  3,  during 
which  time  they  should  be  closely  watched.     1  learn 
from  my  apiarian  friends  that  this  season  is  particularly 
favourable  for  bees,  consequently  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  in  strengthening  the  apiary  by  swarms, — Certii. 
Null's  Hives. — A.  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
proper  ventilation  of  bees,  and  the  management  of  Mr. 
Natt's  hives.     I  have  had  one  of  these  hiws   in  use  for 
several  years,  but  I  never  could  prevent  the  bees  from 
swarming  by  any  system  of  ventilation,  however  free  or 
however  complete.     We  are  directed  to  give  the  bees 
room,  to  let  them  have  a  free  communicatitin  from  one 
hive  to  another.     The  lateral  compartments  of  my  hive 
have  very  little  comb  in  them  ;  have  a  free,  open  com- 
munication with  the  middle  hive  ;  yet,  notwithstanding: 
this,  the  queen  h.as  led  forth  a  colonv  whenever  the 
hive  has  been  in  a  prosperous  conditioti.     Indeed,  I 
am  conrinced  that    bees  will   swarm  wht;n   they  are- 
ready,  let  them  h.ave  ever  so  much  room.     This  after- 
noon I  have  had  one  of  the  largest  swarms  I  ever  saw,, 
the  queen  of  wliich  is  before  me,  under  an  inverted  - 
tumbler,  upon  the  table.     I  am  so  sure  that  bees   can- 
not be  prevented  from  swarming,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  me  whether  tliey  do  so  or   not.     The 
method  I   take  with  them  when  I   do  not  want  to  in- 
crease my  stock,  or  to  have  a  good  hi\e  weakened,  is 
to  take  the  queen  away  from  the  new  swarm.     I  never 
hive  them  at  all.     The  only  trouble  I  have  with  them 
is  in  finding  the  queen,  on  her  leading  firth  a  colony, 
when  I   take  her  away ;    the  bees    miss    her   imme- 
diately, and  in  a  short  time  betake  themselves  back  to 
their  old  home,  and  continue  to  work  as  before.     I  do 
not  know  whether  this  fact  has  been  pointed  out  before 
or  not,  but  it  is  a  method  I  have  practised  for  some 
yeai-s.     Upon  one  occision  (the  first)  two  queens  issued 
forth,  and  led  from   the  hive  nearly  all  the  bees  in  it. 
While  considering  what  I  should  do,  I  espied  the  queen 
on  the  surface  of  the  cluster— a  lucky  thought  struck 
me— I  nipped  her  up,  ran  away  with  her  into  the  house, 
and  put  her  under  a  gla.ss,  as  I  have  dor.e  this  one.  In  a 
short  time  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, and  the  pleasure,  when  I  saw  the  bees  returning 
in  thousands  to  the  old  hive  ;  but  still  a  great  part  of 
them  stuck  to  the  bough  upon  wliich  they  1  ad  knit,  and 
having  no  suspicion  of  there  being  another  queen,  I  cut 
the  branch  off,  cai-ried  the  bees  and  put  them  upon  the 
hive,  thinlcing  they  would,  no  doubt,  enter  it  as  the 
others  had  done.     In  this  I  was  mistaken  ;  they  spread 
themselves  all  over  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  com- 
pletely covered  it.     They  remained  iu  tliis  way  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  vi^ited  them.     On 
looking  rather  curiously  at  them.  I  observed  another 
queen  !     I  took  her  away,  and  every  bee  went  into  the 
hive.     Thus  I  found  out"  how  to  keep  my  hives  strong, 
and  in  good  working  condition,  by  simply  removing  the 
queen  from  new  swarms. — R.  H.  W. 
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Answers. — Glouceslershire. — A  cottager's  hive  might 
possibly  have  been  attacked  by  pillaging  bees,  or  a 
strayed  swarm  miglit  have  happened  to  mingle  with  the 
clustering  bees  in  front  of  the  hive.  Either  circum- 
stance would  account  for  the  fury  and  slaughter  of  the 
bees.  If  such  was  not  the  case,  I  never  heard  of  an 
nstance  of  one  colony  of  bees  destroying  another. —  W, 

CALENDAR  Oi'  OFEKATIONS 

For  the  ensidnp  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  OOXSERYATORIES,  &c. 
Stove. — Many  of  the  plants  intended  for  T^inter  tlowering 
should  be  repotted,  and  encouraged  by  all  available  means. 
The  different  binds  of  Begonias,  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  Achi- 
menes  picta,  are  amongst  the  class  of  plants  calculated  for  this 
purpose.  Grcenlioii^c. — Camellias  which  have  set  their  blossom- 
buds  may  now  be  set  in  the  open  aii',  under  a  north  wall  or 
(better)  a  hedge,  whichwillpreTent  them  from  making  autumnal 
growths.  ffeath-Tiouse. — Great  care  is  now  requisite  flith  these 
beautifal  plants  j  dxiring  a  continuance  of  hot  weather  mildew 
is  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  especially  amongst  those  that 
are  kept  in  the  greenhouse  and  shaded.  The  moment  such 
is  discovered  —  and  they  should  be  narrowly  watched  —  dust 
them  well  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  set  them  in  a  cool  shady 
situation  out  of  doors,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  should  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  occur.  Where 
temporary-  coverings  can  be  erected,  and  used  dming  wet  wea- 
ther, these  plants  will  he  benefitted  veiy  much  by  thorough 
exposure  during  autumn;  this  hardens  the  wood,  and  strengthens 
the  plants  for  the  winter's  confinement,  which  soon  must  follow. 
See  that  they  have  plenty  of  water :  deluge  them  three  or 
four  times,  so  that  every  part  of  the  ball  is  completely  wet,  and 
then  withhold  any  further  supply  until  it  is  again  comparatively 
dry. — A. 

II.— FLO"WER-GAIlDEN  AXD  SHRUBBERIES. 
-  China  Roses  that  are  going  out  of  bloom  should  be  carefully 
pruned,  cutting  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  can  be  spared, 
and  shortening  back  allyoung  shoots  out  of  flower.  By  thismeans 
they  -nlll  produce  a  fine  show  of  bloom  again  in  autumn.  Con- 
tinue to  bud  Roses,  and  to  remove  dead  flowers  as  they  appear. 
Tie  up  Pinks,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  Hoe  the  s\irface  of 
beds  and  borders,  it  keeps  them  cool  and  moist,  and  prevents 
weeds  fi-om  appealing.  Lam-els  that  are  overgro^ving  choice 
shrubs  should  be  cut  back;  they  'nnll  break  again  before 
autumn.  Look  over  choice  shrubs  and  trees  ;  if  any  of  the 
latter  have  formed  more  than  one  leader,  they  should  be 
pruned  off  at  once  ;  this  should  be  strictly  attended  to  with  the 
genus  Pinus.  I'its  and  J'ranit'^.— Pipings  of  Pinks  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  in  the  afternoons,  and  air  should  be  given 
early  everj'  morning,  keeping  them  shut  up  closely  dm-ing  the 
day.  A  few  cuttings  might  be  taken  fi-om  the  fii-st  planted  beds, 
and  treated  as  recommended  in  foi-mer  Calendars. — S. 
III.— FLORISTS'  PLOAVERS. 
CarTiations  and  Pz'cotees.- Catch  and  destroy  by  every  possible 
means,  earwigs  and  other  noxious  insects  ;  dry  Bean-stalks,  or 
short  pieces  of  reeds,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  will  form 
harbours  for  them,  from  wliich  they  may  be  blown  evei-y  morn- 
ing and  killed.  Attend  to  the  advancing  buds  ;  stop  or  wholly 
xemove  spindling  layers,  and  where  the  stock  is  large,  and  the 
grass  sufficiently  advanced,  layering  may  be  proceeded  with. 
j>inks. — Place  hand-glasses  overall  pods  of  seed,  after  having 
extracted  the  decaying  petals  from  the  calyz.  Continue  to  put  in 
pipings,  &c.  Polyanthuses. — Gather  the  seed  as  it  ripens,  and 
as  that  obtained  from  good  varieties  is  valuable,  take  especial 
care  of  it.  Banunculuses  wOl  require  great  attention,  and  the 
directions  given  last  week  must  he  sti-ictly  followed.  Keep 
seedlings  growing  as  long  as  possible,  but  when  once  there  ap- 
pears a  tendency  to  wither  in  the  foHage,  let  them  get  gra- 
dually di-y.  Dahlias. — The  same  precautions  for  entrapping 
insects  as  recommended  above  should  be  resorted  to  where 
these  flowers  are  planted  ;  secure  the  advancing  shoots,  to  their 
respective  stakes,  and  should  di-y  weather  ensue,  water  with 
liquid  manure,  mulch,  &c. — C. 

IT.— PINERIES,  TILERIES  &c. 
Pines. — Attend  carefully  to  shifting,  the  moment  it  becomes 
■necessary,  more  especially  the  Black  Jamaica,  ilontserrat, 
or  ot^Ler  slow  rooters.  It  is  a  practice  with  some  to  water 
freely  all  the  newly-potted  stock.  I  have  an  objection  to  this, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  black  or  -ninter-fruiting  Pines  just 
alluded  to  ;  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  water  the  baUs  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  potting.  This  is  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence the  flnal  shift,  with  strong  plants  of  the  black  kinds, 
intended  to  rise  next  May  and  June  for  ripening  through  the 
following  winter.  Take  care  to  secure  an  abundant  drainage — 
which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  in  the  pot- 
culture  of  Pines.  Give  abundance  of  air  toallfree-growingyoung 
stock,  and  see  that  the  plants  have  plenty  of  room.  Vineries. — 
Stop  closely,  as  before,  all  side  branches  bearing  fiTut,  in  the 
latest  vineries,  now  in 'their  "  first  swelling ;"  leave,  however,  at 
all  times  considerable  growth  in  the  leading  shoots.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  Vines  are  overpowered  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  summer,  through  a  torpid  action  of  root,  induced  by  thorough 
close  stopping  all  over  the  tree.  A  Tine  has  somethmg  more 
to  do  than  merely  to  elaborate  sap  for  the  present  crop  of  fruit. 
It  should  accumulate  and  store  up  matter  for  future  contin- 
gencies, and  this  can  onlj'  be  effected  by  encouraging  in  some 
part  of  the  tree  the  growing  principle.  Beware  of  red 
spider  on  the  Fig — there  is  a  useful  paper  on  the  application  of 
sulphur  in  last  week's  Paper  (p.  455).  some  attention  to  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  saying  anything  now  on.  that 
head.— 1>. 

T.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Attend  to  Pear-trees  against  walls,  and  see  that  the  leaves 
on  spurs,  and  at  the  bases  of  shoots,  are  of  a  healthy  dark- 
green  colour,  wliich  will  not  be  the  case  if  they  are  too  much 
shaded  by  any  superabundance  of  foreright  shoots.  The  fruit, 
and  leaves  immediately  connected  with  it,  should  likewise  be 
sufficiently  exposed.  Follow  up,  therefore,  the  gradual  mode 
of  reducing  the  shoots  previously  recommended.  "Where 
several  shoots  have  sprung  up  close  together,  or  from  around 
the  base  of  a  shoot  cut  back  in  a  former  season,  they  ought  to 
be  thinned,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  out  too  close,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  t«-o,  which  should  afterwards  be  spurred 
to  about  three  inches.  Continue  to  lay  in  the  young  shoots  of 
Peach-trees,  and  also  those  of  other  stone  fruit.  Shoots  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ha\'ing  fruit  at  their  bases,  may  be 
shortened  to  within  three  inches  from  their  origin.  Examine 
the  soU  near  the  bottom  of  well  drained,  or  naturally  dry, 
"borders  ;  and  if  found  necessai-y,  let  the  whole  be  thoroughly 
watered.  Showers  may  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  moist, 
and  the  foliage  healthy  for  a  time,  but  the  latter  will  not  long 
continue  so  if  dryness  take  place  below.  Bud  CheiTy  and  other 
fiTiit  trees  as  their  state  of  vegetation  is  found  suitable. 
Kitchen  Garden. — Early  Cabbages  may  yet  be  sown  for  winter 
and  spring  Coleworts.  Sow  Spinach^  Endive.  Succory.  Let- 
tuces, and  Turnips.  Plant  out  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Leeks, 
and  Celery.  Pinch  off  the  tops  of  Tomatoes,  and  keep  their 
shoots  regiilarly  thinned,  for  if  once  these  are  allowed  to  get 
into  confusion,  the  condition  of  the  plant  is  deteriorated  by  the 
severe  cutting  which  then  becomes  necessary. — E. 
TI,— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woodi  and  Coppice. — It  would  occupy,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  little  time,  in  proportion  to  the  good  done,  to  go 
carefully  over  any  extent  of  young  plantations,  and  regulate, 
Tvhere  necessary,  the  summer  growths  ;  that  is,  to  shorten  any 
branches  which  appear  to  he  gaining  an  undue  influence  over 
the  proper  leader.  Continue  to  prepare  for  autumn  planting — 
clean  hedge-rows  and  drains.  Nursery. — Most  evergreens  may 
now  be  layered,  or  budded.  The  seeds  of  Elm  mil  now  be 
ready,  and  if  ground  be  prepared,  they  are  better  sovm.  immedi- 
ately.   Let  no  description  of  weeds  flower.—/". 


Svate  0(  the  Weather  near  Luudon,  lor  the  ireeit  endln>!_July  10,  1M45,  us 
observed  at  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiewick. 
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65 
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s.w. 
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Sft.fiSO 
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July  4— Cloudy  and  fine  ;  very  fine;  overca.ii 

5 — Overcast:  exceedingly  fine,  with  bright  bine  sky  and  white  clouds 

partially  overcast  at  niehc 
6 — Sultry,  with  slight  dry  haze i  tot;  exceedingly  line;  mnch  sheet 
lightning  at  night 

7 Di5tantthunderearlyA.il.;  cloudless  and  very  hot ;  fine,  with  few 

clouds  at  night 
8— Slight  rain;   very  fine  throughout 

9— Light  clouds  ;  cloudy,  with  showers;  slight  rain  at  night 
10 — Rain;  cloudy;  overcast. 

Mean  temperature  nf  thp  wppk  2  d^'g.  above  the  average. 

State  of  theWeather  at  Chiswicn  uudh^:  tna  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 

Week  ending  July  19,  1845. 

Prevailing  Winds. 


Aver. 

Aver. 

July 

HiahMt 

Lowest 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Sna.    13 

73.1 

51.1 

Mon.  14 

71.8 

E0.8 

Tues.  15 

74.4 

50.6 

Wed.  16 

76.0 

49.9 

Thar.  17 

77.3 

54.8 

Fri.     18 

73.5 

69.S 

Sat.    19 

71.7 

61.3 

66.1 
66.6 
61.5 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 

Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


1.4S 
0.13 
0-46 
1.23 


The  highest  temperatnie  during  the  above  period  ocuurreo  on  the  17th, 
1834— therm  94° ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  19th,  1835,  and  13th,  1810— therm.  41°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Caenations — G  Montague — "When  layers  are  taken  from  the 
parent  plant  (or  stool),  tbey  maybe  potted  in  equal  parts  of 
leaf-soil,  loam,  and  very  decayed  manure  ft-ora  a  Melon-bed,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  (after  having  been  watered  on  the  sur- 
face only)  for  a  few  days,  till  they  have  again  struck  root. 
Tbey  may  then  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  the 
pots  (pints)  are  filled  with  roots,  they  may  he  removed  into 
half-gallon  pots  ;  in  these  they  will  bloom  satisfactorily,  great 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  as  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphis  or  green-fly.  If  required  to 
bloom  earlier,  a  portion  may  be  removed  into  the  stove.  Two- 
year  old  plants  are  those  usually  forced,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  throwing  up  more  blooms ;  but  the  current 
year's  layers,  if  gradually  brought  forward,  as  recommended 
above,  ti^  be  finest.  This  applies  equally  to  the  Carnation, 
Picotee,  and  Pink.  W. 
Cbickets — 3/ ir  A' finds  that  turpentine  has  not  driven  away 
the  crickets,  though  it  kills  them  when  applied  individually  ; 
if  he  applies  it  to  one  part  of  the  house  it  drives  them  to 
another. 
Double  Yellow  Rose — W L  and  WF — "We  regret  to  be  unable 
,  to  give  you  any  useful  advice  as  to  the  means  of  making  this 
fine  Rose  flower.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  took  infinite  pains 
to  obtain  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  given  at  considerable  length  in  our  volume  for 
1841,  pp.  309  and  811.  To  that  we  must  beg  to  refer  you,  for 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  saying  what  cir- 
cumstances are  really  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
highly  prized  variety,  or  the  contrary.  It  is  most  probable 
that  our  damp  climate  is  the  enemy;  for,  upon  the  whole, 
the  flowers  open  best  in  dry  situations  exposed  to  wind. 
Exhibitions — Ignoramus — The  award  of  a  medal  to  Cleroden- 
dron  squamatum  as  a  new  or  rare  plant  may  well  excite  your 
surprise.  We  beg  you  will  observe  that  this  happened  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society. 
Floeists'  Flottees — A  Young  Florist — There  being  many  new 
flowers  which  t^tII  come  under  our  observation,  we  intend 
publishing  a  list  of  them  after  they  have  bloomed ;  so  that 
before  the  period  of  purchasing  arrives,  you  shall  have  the 
information  you  require.  W. 
FncHsiA — K H — Tour  leaves  are  snipped  by  the  curious  little 
leaf-cutting  bee  ;  you  ^^"ill  probably  find  them  lining  its  nest 
in  some  old  post  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Glass — J  St  J^— The  moment  we  can  name  any  place  in  Lon- 
don where  you  can  procure  German  glass  we  will  do  so.  See 
Notices  to  Correspondents  of  last  week. 
Insects — JD  M—ln  all  probability  the  maggot  was  the  larva  of 
an  Anobixmi,  a  beetle  which  ivill  feed  even  upon   Cayenne 

pepper,  i?. Iniberhis — The  maggots  infesting  your  Carrots 

will  change  to  a  fly  called  Psila  Roseb  ;  a  top-dressing  of 
wood-ashes,  soot,   and  lime  is  the  best  preventive,  but  we 

know  of  no   cure.  B. A  B  C—li  you  wall  send  us  perfect 

specimens,  we  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  ■wishes  ; 
but  without  having  all  the  materials  before  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  history  of  any  insects  injmious  to  the  crops.  B. 

■ FSB — It  is  the  leaf-cutting  bee  which  has  notched  the 

leaves,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  insect  you  killed  was  one 
of  them.     Their  curious  history  you  will  find  in  the  Gard. 

Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  B.- Cresson — The  beetles  infesting 

the  "Watercresses  are  the  Chrysomela  betulee.  Great  numbers 
of  them  might  be  collected  by  sweeping  with  an  insect  bag- 
net,  and  we  know  of  no   other  means  of  diminishing  their 
numbers. i?. 
Mildew — Buth — Tour  Rose  is  attacked  by  the  common  white 
nfildew.      Washing  well  with  lime-water  has  been  recom- 
mended;  but  we  can  hardlypromise  yon  much  success.     Ton 
had  better  cut  ofi"  the  worst  pai'ts  and  burn  them,  and  then 
you  will  not  find  your  plants  much  the  worse   next  year. 
•The  cause  of  its  apppearance  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  change- 
able season,  which  has  aff'ected  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  and 
enabled  this  parasite  to  take  possession  of  it.  J 
Najtes  of  Fbuits— J"  TT— Not  known.H 
Names  of  Plants — A  GaU — A  seminal  variety  of  Acer  Psendo- 

Platanus,  of  which  there  are  many.^f ffiT^  Rhododendron 

maximum. Annandalc — Sisyrinchiummacrocepbalum. 

A — We  cannot  recognise  your  plant.  If  you  have  so  many 
flowers  you  should  send  some  unexpanded  ;  it  is  impossible 
to    determine    plants  by    their    leaves,    except  in    familiar 

cases.     If  you  forward  flowers,  add  another  leaf  or  two. 

SEN  may  ascertain  whether  a  plant  is  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  or  not,  by  consulting  what  are  called  the 
Floras  of  the  country — botanical  books  containing  descriptions 

of  all  such  plants. J  S^A  dark  variety  of  Pleurothallis 

Smithiana. O  A — Stanbopea  venusta. 

Peak- TREES — Querist — Foreright  shoots  were  recommended  to 
be  left  untouched  till  the  middle  of  August,  but  this  was  done 
in  conformity  with  a  peculiar  mode  of  management  which 
was  suggested  at  the  same  time.  If  it  is  intended  that  the 
fruit  shall  be  produced  on  short  spurs,  close  to  the  stem  and 
branches,  the  points  of  the  foreright  shoots  ought  now  to  be 
taken  ofi".!! 
Peas — Yorl-shire — Your  Pea  seems  to  have  been  raised  from 
well-saved  seeds  of  the  true  Early  Frame,  like  Cormack's 
Prince  Albert,  which  was  sent  along  with  it.  Itis  well-known 
that  change  of  soil  ""ill  sometimes  induce  earliness,  and  thus 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  new  variety,  with  the  above 
quality  inherent,  has  been  obtained.  As  regards  early  Peas, 
the  difference  of  even  a  few  days  in  becoming  sooner  fit  for 
use  is  of  considerable  importance;  and  the  remark  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  the  variety  received,  if  it  continue  to 
maintain  its  present  character  under  further  trials.  That 
which  yon  sent  as  the  Early  Frame  is  the  Early  Charlton; 
the  former  has  round  pods,  but  those  of  the  latter  are  flatteued.il 
Pelaegoniums — J  P — It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
"sport"   in  the  Sylph,  of  which  you  have    sent  a  speci- 


men. We  have  seen  the  same  variation  in  a  single  truss 
upon  a  plant,  sometimes  in  a  single  flower — and  occasionally 
by  two  or  three  petals  only — but  never  heard  of  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  entire  plant.  It  is,  most  probably,  the 
colour  of  one  of  its  parents.* 

Pot  Pouebi — Wogl^og — You  will  find  a  good  receipt  for  makiiig 
this  given  at  p.  508  of  our  last  year's  volume.^ 

TuEF-piTS — Jimiits — You  may  erect  a  temporary  pit  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Pelargoniums,  tfcc,  either  by  huiidjng  turf-walls, 
or  excavating  the  earth  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  forming 
an  embankment  round  the  sides.  In  this,  if  covered  with, 
glass,  you  will  be  able  to  propagate  all  free  striking  plants.} 

WooDncE — T  T  L — See  p.  244.  A  toad  or  two  kept  in  your 
frames  ■nill  thin  their  numbers  ^  and  large  quantities  may 
also  be  caught  by  placing  two  boards  over  each  other,  between 
which  they  crawl  as  morning  approaches,  to  conceal  them- 
selves.    Tiles  laid  over  Cabbage-leaves  form  good  fraps.  % 

Misc. — Iri^hnvia — Remove  the  soU  from  the  roots  of  your  pink 
thorns  in  winter,  and  replace  it  witii  fresh  material,  made 
rich  with  a  little  rotten  dung,  shortening  some  of  the  larger 

branches  at  the  same  time.i^ J EB — Take  your  Rose  tree 

up  in  the  month  of  November,  wash  the  roots  and  replant  it  in 
fresh  soil,  and  it  vrill,  in  all  probability,  repay  your  attention 

with  health  and  vigour.+ M  TTiT— the  holes  in  your  table 

are  bored  by  some  Anobinm,  a  kind  of  beetle.  We  fear  there 
is  no  help  unless  you  can  steep  it  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution 
of  con'osive  sublunate.  Tarnishing  will  do  no  good  at  all, 
J.  .V— You  may  now  cut  down  your  Bignonia  and  Jas- 
mine ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  transplant  them,  unless  you  can 
do  so  mth  plenty  of  soil ;  and,  if  you  do,  keep  a  hand-glass 
constantly  over  their  stumps,  till  they  have  recovered  ;  at  tlie 
same  time  preserving  the  soil  in  a  moist  state.  We  do  not 
remember  a  crimson  Rosa  sempervirens.  Princesse  Marie 
is,  however,  a  dark-coloured  variety.  You  must  not  plant 
the  tea-scented  Roses  in  a  cold  place  ;  because  they  are  too 

tender.     The   others  will  do. Cavaneri£i$  —  The  yeUow 

berried  Ivy  is  veiy  uncommon  :  at  least  it  often  proves  that 
what  is  called  yellow  berried  is  not  so.  We  never  saw  the 
yellow  variety  in  fruit.    Many  thanks  ;  see  a  Leading  Article 

to  day. TB  C^Want  of  bottom-heat  is  the  cause  of  the 

sickly  yellow  appearance  which  your  Cxtcumbers  exhibit. 
You  should  apply  fresh  linings  to  your  bed,  and  keep  the 
finjit  off  the  wet  soil,  which  will  always  render  them  unsightly, 

if  they  are   allowed  to   come   in  contact  with  it.f JFeU- 

u'lsher—Xou  will  find  a  select  list  of  Fuchsias  given  at  p.  316 
of  the  present  year's  volume.^ 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Caiceolaeias — ^PtT— Your  specimens  are  the  best  we  have 
seen ;  they  are  decidedly  striped,  and  if  size  conld  be  ob- 
tained, vrhich  is  not  improbable,  it  will  improve  this  class  of 

flowers  to  a  great  degree.* F  J—1\ie^  specimen  now  sent 

is  a  good  variety,  rather  singularly  spotted  ;  we  have,  how- 
ever,   seen   several   somewhat  like  it,' G  B — No.  4  is   a 

prettily  spotted  variety,  but  too  small,* A  Sub — The  best 

is  the  variety  with  a  w'hite  ground  ;  the  other  is  more  com- 
mon ;  and  they  are  both,  in  their  present  state,  too  smaR.*^ 

Q  jR — i  is  a  good  variety,  bold  and  decided  in  marking  ; 

5  would  be  attractive  if  it  retained  its  dark  colour  :  as  itfades 

it  has  a  duR   and  common  appearance." J I> — Of  bright 

yellow  grounds,  spotted  with  brown;  1,  2,  10,  and  S,  are  very 
fine  varieties,  large  and  well-formed ;  13  is  too  much  like  10  ; 
11  too  nearly  resembles  8 ;  9  and  14  are  good,  but  more  com- 
mon ;  0,  primrose  ground,  singularly  spotted,  attractive,  but 
flat  and  long  in  its  shape ;  6  and  7,  dehcate  yeUow,  with 
brown  spots,  both  good  ;  4,  cream,  with  deep  cherry-coloured 
blotch,  weU  formed,  and  good  in  coloxir.  These  are  a  very 
good  coUection  of  seedlings,  large,  and  well  formed.-— — J  S 
— Your  seedling  is  a  pretty  variety,  but  there  is  nothing  un- 
common in  its   colour    or   size.* 1  M  ^— Your    spotted 

varieties  29,  33,  and  34,  are  pretty,  but  too  small :  most  of 
these  sorts  raised  now  measure  from  1  to  Hinch  in  diameter. 
Of  the  yellow  grounds  with  blotches  25  is  a'very  good  variety, 
and  superior  to  26,  27,  and  28,  in  the  same  way  ;  31,  common 
and  indented  at  the  bottom ;  33,  36,  and  37,  want  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  colour;  and  35,  though  a  large  and  bold 
flower,  wants  decision  in  the  blotch;  30,  38,  39,  and  40,  are 
creamy  gronnds,  with  large  blotches,  and  are  large  and  good 

varieties.'^ B*Jl— Your  best  seedling  is  No,  1,  bright  ajid 

attractive  in  colour,  and  in  shape  superior  to  2  and  3,  which 
are  too  deeply  indented  at  the  bottom  ;  the  marking  on  each 
is  distinct,  and  well  carried  into  the  hood.- — —G  B — ^Yotir 
specimens  arrived  in  so  decayed  a  state,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  quaUties.' 
PANSEES, — JL — No.  1  is  a  very  good  flower ;  good  eye,  dear 
ground,  with  a  broad  bold  margin  of  deep  blue  ;  large  and 
weU  formed.     No.  2  is  an  inferior  specimen,  and  the  eye  in 

the  lip  mixes  too  much  with  the  marginal  colour.- Nero — 

Your  seedling  is  a  pretty  flower  :  but  on  so  small  a  scale  that 
it  is  of  no  value. Star  of  the  West  is  of  no  value  as  a  show- 
flower  ;  it  wants  a  weU-defined  eye,  and  the  yeRow  ground 

colour  of  the  lip  is  of  a  different  shade  to  the  side  petals. 

The  Betis  also  deficient  in  the  eye,  and  wants  size,  substance, 
and  larger  side  petals." 
Pelaegoniums — A  i?— We  can  say  but  little  about  your  flowers  ; 
the  box  was  brought  to  our  office  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the 
contents  a  confused  mass  of  petals  ;  by  the  little  that  re- 
mained to  judge  from,  they  both  appear  to  wants  uhstance  in 
the  petals,  and  to  be  defiaeut  in  that  compactness  of  form 
observable  in  the  best  flowers.  Great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  upper  petals  of  Pelargoniums  ;  they  are 
become  more  even  on  the  edge,  and  less  cloudy  and  veiny,  and 
having  the  colour  evenly  disposed  over  the  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  flower,"  2  appears  to  be  the  better  flower.* 

A  Subscriber— YovLT  seedling  appears  to  be  a  repetition 

(without  improvement)  of  Foster's  Sylph  ;  it  has  a  little  more 

colour  and  less   substance.- W  Jf— There  is  a  want  of 

novelty  in  your  two  seedlings.  No  1  is  very  large,  hut  it  is 
rough'also,  and  cloudv  in  the  top  petals  ;  the  bottom  petals 

of  2  are  too  narrow.^^ A  Subscr^>er— One  great  defect  in 

your  flower  is  want  of  substance  ;  the  spot  is  also  too  veiny, 

and  dies  awav  with  a  thin  and  watery  edge,* J ^— There 

is  considerable  substance  in  your  flower,  and  the  white  is 
pure,  but  the  petals  are  all  too  narrow  ;  it  is  bad  in  form.* 

^  C,  Guenisey—Yo-ar  seedling  is  too  smaR  to  rank  with 

show  flowers,  but  from  its  pecuRar  and  fine  colour  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety  to  class  with  such  fancy  Pelargoniums  as 
Henderson's  Queen  Tictoria.- 
Petunias — TT-W— We  consider  your  large  seedling  a  coarse 
variety,  with  the  divisions  of  the  coroUa  too  deeply  indented ; 
we  have  noticed  the  same  colour  in  a  better  form.  The 
smaUer  flower  is  novel  in  colour,  and  showy  ;  the  Rght 
throat,  with  a  Rght  vein  up  each  division,  gives  it  a  pretty 

appearance." C-S— Form  and  substance  are  two  essential 

qualities  in  the  Petunia  ;  some  are  so  flimsy  in  the  coroRa 
that  they  are  ruffled  by  every  breath  of  wind.  This  appears 
to  be  the  defect  of  your  flower.  It  is  also  too  deeply  indented 
in  the  outline,  and  though  the  colour  is  undoubtedly  fine, 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  same  united  with  fine  form  and 
good  substance,- 
Teebenas — A  Sub — Your  seedling  was  quite  dried  up :  some- 
thing  damp  should  always  be  put  into  the  box  to  prevent 

this.'== J ^— Your  seedliug,  of  a  deep  lavender  colour,  is  a 

very  good  flower,  with  rather  large  trusses.  The  pink  variety, 
although  a  very  good  flower,   is  too   much  like   other   sorts 

that  have  been  some  time  in  cultivation,- G  B—A  very 

good  seedling,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  brilliancy  to 
Boule  de  Feu.- 
Eeeatum— In  the  article  "On  Pruning  Forest  Trees," signed 
"  Quercus,"  p.  45G,  col.  c.  line  39  from  the  top,  in  last  week's 
Paper,  there  is  a  misprint.  For  "Dr.  Thackeray  proves" 
<tc.,  read  "Dr.  ThSiCkeraj proceeds,"  &c. 
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ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
OF  EXGLAXD. 
PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ARRAXGEMEXTS  OF  TEE 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT  SHREWSBURY. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  10.— Last   dav  of  receiving  Implement?. 
Seeds,  ie.,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Implement  Yard,  and 
arranged  bv  the  Stewards  for  the  Judges'  inspection. 
TUESDAY,  15.— The  Implement  Yard  open  to  the  Public  firom 
Eight  in  the  Morning  till  SL\  in  the  Evening,  at  2s.  Gd. 
each  person.    The  public  exhibition  of  the  working  of 
the  Implements  to  take  place  at  Mr.  Ta.vlor's.  Monk- 
moor,  at  Twelve  o'clock.      Cattle  received  in  the  Show 
Yard  from  Eight  in  the  Morning  lill  Four  in  the  ^Vfter- 
noon. 
WEDXESDAY,  16.— The  Judges  inspect  the  Stock  and  award 
the  Prizes.      The  Implement  Yard  open  to  the  public 
from  Eight  in  the  Morning  till  Six  in  the  Evening  ;  Ad- 
mission 2s.  tad.     Council  Dinner  in  the  Concert  Room, 
at  Five  o'clock  ;  when  the  Judges'  award  of  Prizes  {with 
the  exception  of  those  for  Horses)  will  be  read.    Doors 

open  at  Four. 

THURSDAY,  17.— The  Cattle  and  Implement  Yards  open  to  the 
Public  from  Six  in  the  Morning  till  One  o'clock  in  the 
Afternoon ;  Admission  2s.  6d. ;  and,  from  One  till  Six 
in  the  Evening,   at  Is.     Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the 
Great  Pavilion,  on  the  Quarry,  at  Four  o'clock.    Doors 
open  at  hal£,past  Three. 
FRIDAY.  18.— Cattle-yard  open  at  Seven.      Sale  to  begin  at 
Nine  for  Ten  precisely.      General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  Town  Hall  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
The  Cattle  and'implement  Show  Yards,  on  the  Race-course. 
STEWARDS  OF  DETARTitEXTS. 
CattU,  Earl  Spe:<ces.  ;  Hon.  Caft.  Spenceb  ;  Mr.  Drdce. 
Imi/Umaits,  Mr.  Shellei  ;  Mr.  Hcmphbxy  Gibbs. 
I"inanc€,  Col.  Acsten,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Ssiw. 
Sah-  0/  Tickets,  Mr.  Hxxrt  Wilson. 
SiceipU  and  Admissions  to  STioic  Yards,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker. 
Pavilion  and  Council  IHtimr,  Lord  Poetiian. 
General  Arrangco\ent  of  Shoic,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibes. 

By  Order  of  the  Council,  James  HudsoXj  Secretarj-. 
London,  Julv  2.  1S45. 

By  the  15th  Regulation  of  the  Society,  all  Persons  admitted 
into  the  Show  Yard  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules,  Orders,  and 
Keanlations  of  the  Council. 

N.B. — Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  Pavilion  Dinner,  to  Members  of 
the  Society,  at  the  Town  Hall,  from  Twelve  to  Four  o'clock  on 
"Wednesday,  the  16th  July,  and  frvm  Eight  to  Two  o'clock  on 
Thursdav,  the  17th  of  July. — Price  10s.  each. 
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MEETIXGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWIXG  WEEES. 
TtBsOAY,         July  151 

WKmtESDxTj    Jaly  Ifi  (_Meetin|:  of  the  English  Agrlcaltaral  Society 
July  17  I      at  ShjewsbtiT}-. 
July  ISJ 

July  17 — Ag:icaltaral  Imp.  Soc  of  Ireland. 
July  33 — A^ca'taral  Society  ffiingland. 
July  21 — A^rikiUtur^  Imp.  tiocof  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

_  rR'chmfindshire 

■  tBIoaeid  and  Walsham 


Fbidat, 
Thgrsdat, 

WKDJtKSDAT, 

TauasoAx, 


fWenlock 
I  W.  Herefoid 

July  li-i  Cirencester 
IW.Firle 
(Yoifijrd 
rWioeerworth 

T_i_   1 .)  Rochford  Hundred 

July   »<FramlinRham 
tislflof  Thanet 

July  17— Grove  Ferry 


July   17  ^ 


f Stoke  Ferry 

(_  Wren  (ham 

'        I  Swansea 
July  21 — Darlington 


mreworm.     E\ea  inthis  we/l-O'dered  and  wealthi/   in  his  trials.     We  extract  from  his  report  the  fol- 
country  we  hear  sometimes  of  people  being  found  ^  lowing  Table  of  numbers  shown  by   the  draught- 
dead  from  starvation.     May  there  not  be  such  a  |  gauge  on  a  free  loamy  sand  when  attached  to  the 
thing  even  in  this  generally  well-cultivated  land  as    different  ploughs  at  four  different  depths  : — 
vegetables  dying  from  want  of  food,  loo  ?"     And  it '  inch  Inch  Inch  Inch, 

might  have  been  added  that  such  cases  would  be  \  Furrow  4x9  5x9  6x9  7x9 

much  rarer   were   the   stores  of  food   within   the    1.  Ferguson's  Scotch  Swing-plough  ISst  19st  19st  22st 
reach  of  plants  more  extensive  ;   that  is,  \vere  the    2.  Clark's  Scotch  Swing-plough 
soils  on  which  thev  grow  deepened,  and  rendered   3.  Hart's,  Berks,  one-wheel 
fertile  throughout  their  depth.  ■*•  F'^-  Ransome's  two-wheeled 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks  at  present  is  not  the  ad- 
vantage, but  the  labour  attending  deep  cultivation. 
The  draught  of  ploughs  does  not  increase  so 
rapidly  with  the  depth  at  which  they  are  worked  as 
might  have  been  expected.     Mr.  Pctsey  found  it  so  1  Average  , 


We  have  to  request  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  THE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ox  the 
Chaegixg  of  Entailed  Est.^tes  for  Drainage, 
&c.,  which  is  published  in  another  column.  The 
value,  in  every  respect — to  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
to  the  labouring  population,  and  to  the  nation  at 
large — of  permanent  improvements  in  land  is  fully 
recognised  in  this  report :  and  we  hope  that  the 
Bill  which  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  ensure  the 
attainment  of  all  these  advantages,  vrill  prove  suc- 
cessful. It  is  not  merely  the  drainage  of  land  which 
the  committee  propose  to  facilitate ;  when  land  has 
been  made  doubly  productive  double  the  extent  of 
building  is  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  its  pro- 
duce, and  the  erection  of  these,  it  is  acknowledged, 
■would  prove  as  permanent  an  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  land  as  its  drainage  is  ascertained  to  be. 

Vi'e  had  intended  this  week  in  connection  with 
this  subject  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
an  able  article  on  the  improvement  of  land  in  that 
admirable  Quarterly  Journal  the  North  British 
Review,  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  this 
till  another  opportunity. 

The  length  which  this  report  of  our  inquiry  on 

Draught  in  Ploughing  has  attained,  makes  us 
fear  that  it  may  have  already  worn  out  the  patience 
of  many  readers ;  to  such,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  the  next  section  of  it  will  be  the  last.  In  the 
present  article  wepropose  to  exhi'oit  what  testimony 
our  dynamometer  has  recorded  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  depth  upon  the  labour  of  ploughing. 
All  who  have  ever  tried  it  on  dri/  land  will  bear 
witness  to  the  advantage  of  deep  ciJtivation  ;  and  of 
those  who  have  not  tried  it — whether  farmers  or 
not — to  all  capable  of  forming  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  these  advantages  must  appear 
self-evident.  Greater  depth  of  soil  to  the  vegetable 
is  analogous  to  an  increased  allowance  of  food  to 
the  animal — to  both  the  change  is  productive  of 
increased  growth.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  was  well  insisted  upon  in  a  short  conversation 
we  overheard  the  other  day. 

A.  "  The  wire  worm  has  committed  great  ravages 
amongst  the  Wheat  this  spring.  In  the  eastern 
Bounties,  especially,  many  fields  have  been  ploughed 
up,  the  plant  having  been  destroyed." 

B.  "  I  do  not  think  farmers  are  right  in  attribut- 
ing this  failure  of  plant  wholly  to  the  attacks  of  the 
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Fig.  1. 


FERGUSON'S  SWING  PLOUGH. 
Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


FUEKOW i  X   9. 


Fig.  i. 


6X9 

BETEKSTOXE  WHEEL  PLOUGH. 
Fig.  5. 


Si  X  9 


Furrow.— 1  x  9 


6X9. 


8*  X  0. 
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"  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
Table  that,  on  sandy  land 
at  least,  the  draught  in- 
creases but  slowly  when 
the  furrow  is  deepened.  As 
this  is  an  important  point 
in  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, and  as  it  is  laid 
down  on  the  contrary  in 
our  books  that  the  draught 
increases  rapidly,  or  in  ma- 
thematical terms,  accord- 
ing to  the  squares  of  the 
depth,  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  if  the  draught  at  4 
inches  be  18  stones,  at  7 
inches  it  \\t11  be  as  49  to 
16,  or  54  stones.  I  put 
the  question  again  to  the 
test  two  days  later,  upon 
a  poor  moory  soU,  with 
Ferguson's  Scotch  Swing 
plough.  We  began  with  a 
o-inch  fiirrrow,  and  went 
lower  each  furrow  until  the 
plough  was  a  foot  in  the 
ground.  The  increase  of 
draught  was  as  follows  : — 


rinTow  9  in.  wide. 

Draught  iu 

Depth  in  inches. 

Stones. 

5     

...     23 

6     

...     22 

7     

...     25 

8     

...     30 

9     

...     31 

10     

...     40 

11     

...     50 

12     ... 

...     50 

"  This  is  a  difficult  experi- 
ment to  make,  and  some  of 
the  numbers  show  that  we 
did  not  succeed  always 
in  keeping  the  proper 
depth  of  our  furrow.  Still 
they  are  near  enough  to 
prove  that  the  law  of  in- 
crease laid  down  in  books 
is  altogether 


erroneous ; 
since,  if  that 
were  the  cor 
rect  rate,  the 
draught  at  a 
foot  would 
havebeennot 
50  stone,  but 
132." 

The  annex- 
ed figures, 
drawn  by  oui 
recording  dy- 
namometer, 
lead  to  a  si- 
milar conclu-| 
sion ;  the  fol- 
lowing are 
the  facts  de- 
ducible  from 
them : — 


IS 


I 
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BARRETT'S  WHEEL  PLOUGH. 


Fig.  10. 


FuEKOW — 4  X  9.  6x9- 

We  have  onl)'  to  add  that  these  Diagrams  are 
strikingly  corroborative  of  a  remark  b}'  Mr.  Pcsey 
regarding  the  Table  extracted  above  from  his  re- 
port. He  says,  "  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Scotcli  ploughs  increase  very  little  in  draught  as 
they  go  deeper  ;  indeed,  these  ploughs  appeared 
throughout  to  most  advantag'e  when  they  were  low 
in  the  ground."  Now  it  is  not  by  anj'  means  probable 
that  that  form  of  mouldboard  and  arrangement  of 
share,  sock,  &c.,  which  would  form  a  plougli  of  least 
draught  at  a  given  depth  in  the  land,  would  also 
form  the  plough  of  least  draught  at  any  other 
depth.  And  true  economy  would  advise  such  a 
construction  of  the  implement  as  would  occasion 
the  least  draught  when  working  deep,  rather  than 
when  v\-orking  shallow,  for  it  is  in  the  former  case 
only  that  the  draught  animals  require  relief.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  this  respect,  the  construction  of 
the  swing  ploughs  of  Fekgoson  and  Barkowman  is 
more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the  Bevekstone 
plough,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall's 
plough.  And  the  difference  between  these  imple- 
ments in  this  respect,  i.  e.,  in  respect  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  draught  increases  with  the  depth 
at  which  they  are  working,  will  appear  greater 
when  we  substract  from  the  figures  in  the  Table 
inserted  above  that  portion  of  the  draught  which 
in  each  case  is  owing  to  the  mere  weight  of  the 
plough.  This  our  previous  inquiries  enable  us  to 
do.     The  Table  will  then  stand  thus  :^- 


FurrowSin.wide 

PlODGHS. 

Depth  in  inches. 

Ferguson. 

Beverstone. 

Barrowman 

Barrett. 

4       -  ■ 

6 

8i 

St.-    Incv. 
214 

284       7 
48i    20 

St.     Incr. 

18 

25         7 

55       30 

St.      Incr. 
24 
,  29         5 
44       15 

St.   Incr. 

15 

30     15 

A  few  further  remarks  regarding  the  relative 
influence  of  the  various  sources  of  draught  in  the 
plough,  which  we  hope  to  make  next  week,  will 
close  this  report. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  FOOD  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  THE  WORKING  POPULATION. 
The  extent  of  landwliieh  is  under  Wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions  of  statute 
acres  ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  average  produce  per  acre, 
which  is  now  supposed  to  he  under  24  bushels,  could  be 
increased  to  an  average  of  27  bushels,  this  would  yield 
an  increased  production  of  24  milUons  qf  bushels,  or 
3  millions  of  quarters,  which  is  more  than  the  actual 
import  of  any  one  year,  during  the  above-mentioned 
period,  and  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  the  annual  importation.  Or,  supposing  that 
1  million  of  additional  acres  were  brought  into  Wheat 
cultivation,  and  produced  merely  24  bushels  per  acre, 
the  same  result  would  follow — say  an  increased  annual 
produce  of  3  mdlions  of  quarters.  In  considering  how 
such  an  increased  produce  could  be  obtained,  I  beg  to 
remark,  that,  for  several  years  past,  there  has  existed  a 
practice  among  improving  landlords,  who  have  had  the 
requisite  funds  at  command,  of  advancing  the  necessary 
capital  to  their  tenants,  to  furrow-drain  their  farms  at 
5  per  cent,  mterest  to  be  added  to  their  rents,  which 
practice  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  ,-idvantage 
to  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  if  it  was  extensively 
adopted,  such  has  been  the  increased  produce  obtained 
therebj',  that  no  man  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  it  can  doubt  but  th.it,  between  the  additional 
acres  brought  into  Wlieat  cultivation,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands  now  under  that  crop,  the  extra  supply 
proposed  of  3  millions  of  quarters  might  not  easily  be 
obtained.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  legislature  should  take  upon  itself 
to  furnish  the  money  required  for  this  particular  object, 
taking  security  upon  the  properties  to  be  thereby  im- 
proved, for  the  interest  at  wdiich  the  money  could  be 


raised,  say  3i  per  cent.,  and  should  make  the  pajment 
thereof  a  fii'st  charge  on  the  said  properties  (to  be  col- 
lected by  the  excise  collector  of  tlie  district,  in  lilie 
manner  as  the  quit  reuts  are  colleet«d  upon  estates  in 
Ireland),  and  it  becomes  evident  the  means  would 
thereby  be  afforded  of  carrying  this  practice  into  effect 
to  any  extent,  witliout  any  additionalburden  being  entaUed 
upon  the  country.  Now,  supposing  such  a  plan  had  been 
adopted  in  1837,  and  that  the  sum  of  2  millions  ster- 
ling annually  h.ad  been  advanced,  in  the  manner  just 
proposed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  now,  in  1842, 
we  should  have  secured,  at  an  expense  of  10  millions, 
an  addition  to  our  home-growth  of  Wheat  equal  to  all 
we  have  imported  in  any  year  of  the  greatest  scarcity  ; 
and  this  supply  would  not  have  been  secured  for  this 
year  only,  but  would  be  secured  for  ever  ;  and  the  out- 
lay of  2  millions  annually,  would  also  have  produced 
such  a  fund  of  employment  as  would  not  only  have  kept 
every  agricultural  labourer  from  the  workhouse,  but 
would  also  have  supplied  a  valuable  fund  of  employment 
for  the  manufacturing  operatives  (who  had  either  been 
withdrawn  from  that  annually),  or  afford  the  additional 
demand  for  the  labour  required  for  its  cultivation.  The 
adoption  of  this  national  plan  of  providing  national  em- 
ployment, and  promoting  national  improvement,  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  following  considerations  : — 
1st.  The  certainty  of  its  being  fully  adequate  to  its 
object,  which  becomes  apparent,  wlien  the  number  of 
acres  of  reclaimable  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
may  be  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  furrow-draining,  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
arable*  land,  ah'eady  under  the  plough  or  in  pasture, 
which  may  be  improved  thereby,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 2dly.  That  this  plan  would  be  acted  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  practical  results 
desired,  we  have  this  satisfactory  security,  namely — the 
self-interest  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  landlord  would  be  glad  to  promote  an 
outlay  wliieh  he  would  at  once  perceive  would  insure  to 
him  a  very  great  increase  to  his  rental,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  leases  existing  on  his  estate,  without  his 
being  obliged  to  hay  out  anything  ;  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  most  anxious  to  encourage  his  tenant  to  avail 
himself  of  such  an  offer,  if  made  by  the  legislature  ;  and 
the  tenant  would  be  equally  well  inclined,  as  he  has 
been  hitherto  deriving  advantage  from  the  same  prac- 
tice, paying  5  per  ceut.  interest,  and  would,  of  course, 
derive  still  more  by  being  subject  to  only  34  per  cent. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  anxiety 
to  avail  himself  of  such  an  offer  from  the  legislature,  as 
soon  as  possible,  would  create  such  a  demand  for  labourers 
as  would  secure  to  them  remunerative  wages,  and  the 
kind  of  labour — merely  digging  a  drain — is  of  a 
nature  so  simple,  that  the  most  ignorant  manufac- 
turer would  feel  himself  competent  to  uudertake  it. 
3dly.  The  improved  produce  obtainable  by  furrow- 
draining,  is  not  confined  to  Wheat  only,  but  is  felt 
equally  in  regard  to  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as 
green  crops  ;  and  the  food  of  stock  being  thereby  aug- 
mented, the  supply  of  flesh  meat  would  be  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  that  of  bread.  4thly.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  these  advantages  may  be  considered,  they  are 
by  no  means  all  that  the  community  may  expect  from 
the  extensive  carrying  into  effect  of  the  plan  proposed. 
We  have  of  late  seen  but  too  frequently  how  much  the 
public  prosperity  has  been  compromised,  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  to  pay  for  the  import  of  the 
Wheat  required  for  our  subsistence  ;  and  not  merely 
the  actual  occurrence  of  such  a  demand  for  gold,  for 
export,  but  even  the  very  apprehension  of  it  has  e.xer- 
cised  a  baneful  influence  over  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  empu'e.  All  such  fears 
would  be  for  ever  set  aside,  if  there  be  any  truth  what- 
ever in  the  foregoing  representations ;  and  a  bright 
prospect  of  national  wealth  and  independence  would  be 
opened  to  our  view,  without  diminishing  the  welfare  or 
happiness  of  any  class  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  most 
materially  conducing  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of 
all.  othly.  If  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  plan 
would  be  attended  with  such  beneficial  effects  to  the 
present  generation,  it  wdl  prove,  in  itself,  a  most  pow- 
erful means  of  extending  its  benefits  to  generations  yet 
to  come.  For  let  it  once  be  granted  that  the  plan  shall 
be  adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  the  wants  of  the  country 
may  at  present  require,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce  will  be  such,  that  every  farmer  who  will 
not  follow  the  example  set  to  him,  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duce of  his  land,  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
diminished  rate  at  which  it  must  be  sold,  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  rent  of  his  farm  ;  and  if  he  will  not  avail 
himself  of  the  offer  held  out  by  the  legislature,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  compelled  to  give  up  his  land  to  some 
other  that  will — an  alternative  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  adopt ;  and  thus  the  wheel  being  once  set  in  motion, 
will  be  carried  on  by  its  own  impetus,  and  increased 
employment,  and  increasing  production,  cannot  fail  to 
keep  pace  wich  the  increase  of  population,  however 
rapidly  it  may  take  place.  6thly.  It  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  thus  increased,  our 
50  millions  of  taxation,  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
nation  at  present,  when  hereafter  levied  off  a  population 
and  an  expenditure  so  augmented,  would  scarcely  be 
felt  at  all.  and  seems  the  only  legitimate  mode  Of  lessen- 
ing the  public  burdens  now  left  to  us.  Having  thus 
shown  that  the  proposed  plan  is  adequate  to  its  object, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  it 
remains  only  to  bo  considered,  what  obstacles  may  arise 
to  prevent  its  being  acted  on,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a 
letter  will  permit.  In  this  respect  the  objections  ought 
to  be  very  strong  to  overbalance  the  advantages  wdnch 


the  plan  appears  to  offer.  Its  adoption  will  Uterally 
cost  the  public  nothing — the  rent-charge  on  tlie  proper- 
ties improved  will  cover  all  the  liabilities — the  legislature 
will  merely  be  the  medium  of  bringing  together  the  capi- 
talist and  landlord,  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the 
transaction — the  interest  being  secured  as  a  first  charge 
upon  the  lands,  can  in  no  way  be  likely  to  bring  the 
e.xecutive  into  embarrassment — the  facility  of  its  collec- 
tion being  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ease  and  punctuaUty 
with  which  the  quit-rents  in  Ireland  have  been  con- 
stantly collected.  Again — the  plan  is  free  from  the 
^ibjection  generally  made  to  Government  outlays,  on 
account  of  the  extravagance  attending  them,  for  the 
correct  expenditure  of  the  money  is,  it  may  be  said, 
guaranteed  by  having  the  self-interest  of  those  concerned 
engaged  on  the  side  of  its  faithful  disbursement. 
The  landed  proprietor  is  interested  to  see  that  the 
money  is  well  laid  out,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  a, 
charge  on  his  property,  and  upon  the  judicious  outlay  of 
which  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  him,  in  the  future 
setting  of  his  land,  must  plainly  depend  ;  and  the 
tenant  who,  during  his  tenure,  will  have  this  interest 
added  to  his  rent,  will  be  always  on  the  spot,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  work  properly  executed.  So  that  it 
would  appear  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  a  single 
government  officer  in  each  county  might  he  able  to 
examine  and  measure  the  work,  and  make  the  necessary 
returns  to  the  excise  of  the  amount  to  be  advanced  in 
each  instance,  and  the  charge  to  be  annually  collected. 
No  objection  can  i-easonably  be  made  by  mortgagees, 
minors,  or  those  in  the  entail,  because  it  has  been 
already  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  actual  practice 
of  hundreds  of  landlords  and  tenants,  that  the  plau  con- 
templated enhances  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  one  as 
owner,  and  to  the  other  as  occupier,  in  a  ratio  very 
much  exceeding  a  chai'ge  of*  five  per  cent,  intei-esfc;  and 
it  must,  therefore  be  evidently  for  the  advantage  of 
any  one,  wdiether  immediately  or  remotely  concerned  in 
the  sod,  to  have  the  same  description  of  improvement 
made  upon  it,  at  a  charge  only  amounting  to  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  which,  m  charging  the  land  with  a  cer- 
tain payment,  does  not  prevent  the  mortgagees  or  other . 
claimants  from  entering  into  possession  of  the  rents 
when  legally  entitled.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  that  here  is  a  distinct 
and  specific  plan  submitted  to  its  examination,  appa^ 
rently  fully  adequate  to  the  object  proposed,  and  per- 
fectly withm  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  carry  into 
effect ;  and  though  it  may  seem  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions to  the  mere  accomplishment  of  its  avowed  objects, 
will  also  be  found  well  calculated  to  increase  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  of  our  country,  and  of  course  pro- 
mote thereby  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
will  most  inevitably  confer  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  operative,  by  opening  to  him  a  new 
and  abiding  source  of  healthy  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment ;  if  but  partially  successful,  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  found  adequate  to  withdraw  from  the  work- 
house every  able-bodied  inmate — and  if,  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  proved  an  entire  failure 
(which  could  only  arise  from  the  want  of  appUcants), 
no  loss  could  tliereby  he  entailed  on  the  pubUc,  as  no 
expense  will  be  incurred  by  making  the  trial. —  W, 
Blacker,  Armagh^  Oct.  1842.  AppeyiduvNo.  9.  JEvideTice 
takenhefore  H.M.h  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
slate  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  occu~ 
potion  of  Land  in  Ireland. 

HOW    TO  ENCOURAGE   THE  BREEDING  OF 
USEFUL  STOCK. 

In  "your  Paper  of  July  5  you  insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Twynam,  of  Stockbridge,  under  the  above  heading, 
originally  published  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  In 
that  letter  Mr.  T.  asserts  that  "  in  the  opinion  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  practical  men  of  this  country  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Association 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object  is  founded  in  error,  and 
most  fallacious  in  practice  ;"  and  that  if  his  suggestions 
were  adopted, "  our  breeders  would  no  longer  be  deceived 
in  the  capacities  of  breeds,  wdiich  perchance  have  too 
long  led  them  astray  ;  because  some  fanciful  amateurs, 
in  the  persons  of  our  nobility,  have  been  induced  to 
to  take  them  under  their  especial  protection."  This,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  most  sweeping,  and  somewhat  ungra- 
cious condemnation  of  a  Society  allow^ed  at  all  hands  to 
have  done  mui.-li  practical  good.  Still,  if  the  accusation 
be  correct,  the  sooner  a  system  so  faulty  as  that  com- 
plained of  be  put  an  end  to  the  better  ;  but,  if  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  T.  does  not  give  that 
credit  to  our  experienced  breeders  for  judgment  and 
good  sense  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  let  him 
stand  corrected. 

The  two  points  to  which  I  would  call  Mr.  Twyraan's 
attention  are  these  : — 1st,  that  the  R.  A.  Society  in  offer- 
ing premiums  for  fat  stoclc,  does  not  put  forth  an  opinion 
that  these  individual  animals  are  in  the  best,  or  even  a 
proper  condition  to  breed  from;  it  simply  requmes  such 
a  condition  as  the  test — indeed,  as  regards  the  public, 
the  only  test — of  the  propensity  of  a  particular  breed  to 
fatten  and  lay  on  flesh.  Why  is  it  that  horses  offered 
for  sale  either  to,  or  by  dealers,  are  nine  times  out  of. 
•ten,  loaded  with  superfluous  flesh  ?  partly,  perhaps,  to 
cover,  some  weak  point :  to  this  the  old  rule  of  caveat 
emptor  must  .ipply ;  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  animal  has  constitution  to  enable  him  to 
carry  flesh;  every  judicious  purchaser  of  these  made-up 
horses  on  getting  them  iuto  his  own  stable  takes  mea- 
sures to  get  them  into  hard  working  condition.  In  like 
manner  the  purchaser  of  stock,  taking  the  condition  of  the 
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animal  at  the  show  as  a  criterion  of  the  quaUties  of  the 
breed,  would  select  stock  of  the  same  character ;  but 
not  in  the  same  over-fed  condition.  I  would,  there- 
fore, beg  to  suggest  to  Mr.  T.,  that  the  R.  A.  Society  is 
not  so  far  wi'ong.  It  gives  the  purchaser  the  best  means 
of  proof — oculai'  demonstration — and  I  couceive  that  if  he 
brought  his  favourite  cross  to  market,  with  the  mere  as- 
surance that  they  would  fatten,  lie  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  find  customers  amongst  experienced  breeders  and 
feeders  as  if  he  could  point  to  one  of  his  Hock  that  had  cai'- 
ried  oft' a  first  prize  at  Southampton  or  elsewhere,  against 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  2d.  As 
to  his  assertion  that  breeders  have  been  misled  by  fan- 
ciful amateurs,  &c. ;  a  bad  horse  may  do  well  enough 
amongst  bad  ones  ;  so  it  is  with  sheep  ;  but  the  but- 
cher's, after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  stuck;  and 
so  long  as  first-rate  Sussex  Downs  command  the  top 
price  in  first-rate  markets,  with  well  ascertained  fiualities 
of  laying  on  meat,  propensity  to  fatten,  and  early  matu- 
rity, can  Mr.  T.  be  justified  in  using  the  terms  I  have 
quoted,  or  be  correct  in  the  inferences  he  would  draw 
from  them  ? 

Those  who  by  well  conducted  experiments  test  the 
comparative  value  of  stock  deserve  at  least  the  thanks 
of  their  brother  agriculturists ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
Mr.  T.  would  find  that  those  parties,  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  denominate  fanciful  amateurs,  &c.,  would  be  very 
ready  to  .avail  themselves  of  any  suggestion  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  favourite  stock,  could  he  show  them 
sound,  substantial,  and  therefore  profitable  reasons  for 
30  doing. 

One  word,  however,  as  to  Mr.  'X'wynam's  pet  cross  of 
Cotswolds  and  Hampshire  Downs.  Mr.  T.  is  a  Hamp- 
ihire  man,  and  may  perhaps  not  be  entirely  satisfied 
iVith  the  "  faint  praise  "  these  said  South  Downs  received 
it  the  meeting  of  the  Roy.al  Agricultural  Society  at 
5outhanip(on,  in  1844,  when  a  clear  stage,  and  the  best 
)OSsible  ojiportunities  were  offered  to  the  Hampshire 
ireeders  of  showing,  on  tlieir  own  ground,  their  best 
tock.  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  competent  person 
:omplain  of  the  recorded  decision  of  the  judges  on  that 
iccasion.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Cotsvvold  are  well 
3aown,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  mutton  of 
irst-rate  quality  is  required,  a  cross  with  these  would 
le  a  failure.  I  have  seen  such  a  cross  as  that  described 
ty  Mr.  T.,  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  farmer  in  my  own 
leighbourhood,  and  the  only  merit  I  could  discover  was 
hat  at  15  and  18  months  they  were  gigantic  masses  of 
at,  but  when  compared  with  well-bred  Downs,  with  but 
ittle  meat  in  the  right  place  ;  and,  consequently,  not 
alculated  in  a  general  way  to  command  either  a  ready 
ale  or  the  best  price. — A  Subscribe',;  and  Member  of  the 
loyal  AyriouUural  Association,  July  7,  1845. 


lEPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CHARGING  OF  ENTAILED  ESTATES 
FOR  DRAINAGE,  &c. 
}y  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment being  introduced  to  enable  possessors  of  entailed 
estates  to  charge  such  estates  with  a  sum,  to  be  limited, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  and  otherwise  perma- 
nently improving  the  same  ;  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  House. 

Ordered  to  Report, That  the  committee  have  met, 

nd  considered  the  subject  matter  referred  to  them,  and 
ave  examined  several  witnesses  in  relation  thereto, 
'he  evidence  of  these  witnesses  leads  the  committee  to 
xpress  theii-  opinion  that  the  operation  of  draining  pro- 
erly  conducted,  not  only  tends  by  its  immediate  effect 
3  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  to  facilitate  its 
[iltivation,  but  also  permanently  enhances  the  value  of 
iie  inheritance  to  all  future  proprietors. 

The  committ6e  are  further  of  opinion,  that  in  some 

ases  (brought  before  them  in  the  course  of  the  evidence 

aey  have  taken)  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from 

lorongh  draining  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  erec- 

.00.  of  farm   buildings  suitable  to  the  improved  state  of 

ie  land  drained. 

The  committee  also  wish  to  add  their  conviction,  that 

more  general  extension  of  good  drainage  throughout 

le  country  is  highly  important,  as  calculated  to  prevent 

isease,  and  improve  the  general  health  of  the  commu- 

ity.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the   attainment   of 

lese  benefits  is  in  many  instances  prevented,  in  England 

iud  Ireland,  by  the  natural  reluctance  of  proprietors  to 

spend  capital  upon  the  permanent  improvement  of  land 

which  they  have  only  a  limited  or  partial  interest.  In 

Gotland  a  law  (10  Geo.  3,  cap.  51),  intended  to  remove 

lis  ditticulty,  has  for  many  years  been  in  operation  ; 

id   although  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  in  some 

ispects  defective  and  inconvenient,  the  importance  of 

le  principle  is  universally  felt  in  that  country.      An 

itempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  same  principle,  with 

ispect  to  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  statute  3  and  4 

ic,  cap.  55.     The  legislature  by  that  Act  have  fully 

icognised   the  propriety  and  importance  of  enabling 

irties  with  limited  estates  to  charge  the  inheritance, 

ider  certain  regulations,  with  money  expended  upon 

Tmanent  improvement  by  drainage  ;  but  the  apprehen- 

an  of  great  delay  and  expense  consequent  upon  pro- 

edmgs  under  that  statute  appear  to  have  very  gene- 

%  deterred  persons  from  seeking  to  take  advantage 

it.     Not  more  than  1 1    applications  appear  to  have 

len  made  under  that  statute,   although  the  evidence 

Uy  satisfied  the  committee  that  cases  are  constantly 

curring  to  which  some  measure  of  that  nature  might 

most  beneficially  applied. 

Recollecting  how  important  it  is  for  the  security  of  pro- 
rty,  that  much  caution  should  be   exercised  in  the 


application  of  any  powers  which  may  be  given  for 
placing  a  charge  upon  the  inheritance  at  the  instance  of 
persons  having  only  a  hmited  interest  in  the  estate  to  be 
charged,  the  committee  think  that  no  measure  would  be 
satisfactory  which  should  not  secure  the  control  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  of  some  superior  legal  tribunal  ; 
but  they  are  satisfied  that  the  object  may  be  attained 
with  much  less  of  delay  and  expense  than  attends  a  pro- 
ceeding under  the  present  law.  Tlie  pomraittee  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  exe- 
cute the  task  confided  to  them  more  usefully  than  by 
pohiting  out  the  manner  in  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
statute  3  and  4  Vict.,  cap.  55,  may  be  altered  and 
amended  so  as  to  become  practically  and  generally 
useful.  They  liave  had  the  advantage  of  good  legal 
assistance  in  this  respect ;  and  a  bill  has  been  accord- 
ingly prepared  under  their  direction,  which  they  have 
requested  their  chairman  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  It  is  obtious  that  the  question  both  of  delajand 
expense  must  be  materially  affected  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceedings to  be  adopted  on  any  application  to  the  Court. 
The  committee  feel  that  it  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not 
improper,  to  encumber  the  Act  with  minute  regulations 
as  to  those  forms  which  may  be  more  effectively  as  well 
as  more  properly  settled  by  orders  of  the  Court  itself. 
They  think  it  right,  however,  to  advert  generally  to 
some  of  the  points  to  which  it  is  neeessai'y  that  attention 
should  be  directed  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
of  a  cheap  and  expeditious  proceeding,  combined  with 
the  ultimate  control  and  supervision  of  the  Court.  The 
committee  understand  that  the  common  practice  is  to 
refer  all  petitions  under  the  statute,  without  discussion, 
to  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court.  It  appears  to  them, 
therefore,  that  the  attendance  of  counsel,  and  other 
expenses  of  putting  a  petition  down  for  hearing,  might 
safely  be  dispensed  with,  and  some  order  made  by  which 
.ill  such  petitions  should  go  at  once  before  the  Mastei-, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  being  exercised  upon  the 
matter  when  the  Master  shall  have  made  his  report. 
Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  relative  to  the  sur- 
veyor upon  whose  evidence  the  Master  is  required  to  act. 
The  person  proposed  by  the  applicant  does  not  always 
command  tlie  confidence  of  the  Master  or  of  the  other 
persons  interested,  and  both  expense  and  delay  are  occa- 
sioned by  discussions  in  theMaster's  office  upon  thispoint. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Master  might  name  a  com- 
petent person  upon  whose  evidence,  given  orally  or  by 
affidavit,  he  might  act,  leaving  him,  however,  a  discre- 
tion to  call  for  or  permit  the  production  of  other 
evidence,  if  he  shall  think  fit.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  usually  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  bringing  in  a  paper  called  "  a  state  of  fact,"  being 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  petition,  p^ud  to  the 
taking  of  copies  from  the  office,  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  practice,  might  be  advantageously 
altered,  so  as  to  leave  the  applicant  to  prove  the  allega- 
tions of  his  petition  by  the  production  of  such  docu- 
ments, and  such  other  evidence  as  he  may  be  able  to 
bring  forward,  care  being  always  taken  that  all  persons 
interested  have  proper  notice  of  the  proceedings.  The 
committee  entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bill  now  sug- 
gested shall  pass  into  a  law,  the  judges  will  be  able 
readily  to  make  such  orders  as  shall  carry  the  object  of 
the  legislature  into  efl'ect  consistently  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  established  rules  of  their  respective  courts. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  earnestly  to  press 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  importance  of 
legislating  upon  this  subject  without  delay.  The  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  out  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  repeated  acts  of  the  legislature,  and 
thfere  never  was  a  moment  at  which  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  that  principle,  both  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  more  useful  than  the  present. 

The  measure  now  recommended  would  tend  greatly 
to  benefit  both  countries,  by  extending  the  demand  for 
remunerative  labour,  and '  increasing  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  ;  and  with  respect  to  Ireland  in 
particular,  the  committee  desire  to  close  this  report  by 
an  extract  from  the  report  lately  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners upon  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  was 
founded  upon  very  minute  and  extensive  inquiries 
throughout  that  country,  viz.  : — "  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  public  works, 
which  sate  in  1825,  we  are  of  opinion  that  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  an  estate,  confining  that 
expression  to  such  operations  as  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered of  an  agricultural  character,  tenants  for  life  or 
other  persons  should  be  empowered,  subject  to  proper 
and  efficient  restrictions,  to  charge  the  inheritance  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  three  years'  income  for  such 
improvements,  being  bound  to  repay  the  principal  by 
instalments,  and  to  keep  down  the  intei'est." 

There  are  several  other  matters  connected  with  the 
permanent  improvement  of  estates  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  interested,  to  wliich,  although  not  embraced  in 
the  reference  to  this  committee,  they  are  desirous  of 
directing  attention. 

They  refer  particularly  to  powers  of  leasing  and 
making  exchanges  ;  and  they  recommend  that  early  in 
the  next  session  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  to 
consider  and  report  whethbr  it  may  not  be  proper,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  confer  by  law  general  powers  for 
the  above  purposes  upon  persons  having  limited  interests 
in  land. 


Kome  Correst)ondence. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid, — ■  Your  correspondent 
"Scrutator"  struggles  for  bones  and  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  will  con- 
vince every  reader  that  he^  has  a   strong  disposition 


rather  to  contend  for  the  theory  than  for  truth.  What, 
ever  may  influence  him,  however,  is  nothing  either  to 

the  ])ublic  or  myself — the  facts  are  before  the  world 

the  experiments  will  be  repeated,  and  then  it  will  he 
seen  whether  it  is  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  delu- 
sions, a  "  Caesarian  Cow-cabbage  "  scheme,  which  should 
make  the  wool  of  sheep  fed  upon  it  grow  two  yards  in 
length,  and  whose  stalk  should  be  useful  for  bridges 
over  narrow  rivers.  Had  not  "Scrutator"  left  out 
the  really  important  part  of  my  note,  I  should  have 
never  troubled  you  with  this  ;  for  all  his  column  and  a 
half  really  means  nothing  ;  for  anything  he  has  shown 
to  the  contrary,  the  theory  is  as  complete  a  hoax  and 
delusion  as  was  ever  palmed  upon  the  credulous.  It 
became  one  who  speaks  of  "  a  single  grain  of  fact " 
being  so  important,  surely  to  notice  in  some  way  the 
"  ponderous  "  accumulation  of  facts  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Robert    Russell,    of  Kilwiss,    who   shows   by   careful 

experiment   something   like   the    loUowing    results  : 

1.  Sandy  Oats— sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  11  bushels 
per  acre  less  than  bones  alone.  2.  Hopetoun  Oats — 
sulphuric  acid  and  bones,  gave  4  bushels  per  acre  less 
than  where  nothing  was  apphed.  3.  Turnips— sulplmric 
acid  and  bones,  gave  a  ton  and  a  quarter  less  per  one- 
ninth  of  an  acre  than  bones  alone.  4.  Turnips — sul- 
phuric acid  and  bones,  gave  only  half  as  many  Turnips 
as  bones  alone.  Here  is  something  ponderable  for 
"Scrutator"  to  deal  with,  enough  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable mind  that  the  value  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  by  no  meauB  decided. —  IV.  E.  W. 

Pasture —  Weeds. — The  weeds  of  agriculture  are  con- 
veniently divided  into  those  infesting  arable  and  pas- 
ture grounds  ;  for  while  the  former  may  be  wholly 
ei-adicated  by  the  hoe  (in  drilled  crops),  that  instrument 
cannot,  in  general,  be  beneficially  applied  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  class  ;  but  we  have  other  means 
to  check  or  destroy  injurious  plants  in  our  pastures. 
One  class  only  grow  where  the  soil  is  wet,  as  the  Marsh 
M|arigold  (Caltha  palustris).  Tufted  Hair-grass  (Aira 
cffispitosa),  E.ushes  (Juncece),  &c.;  the  only  method  of 
destroying  these,  and  one  that  is  effectual,  is  draining 
the  land.  Others  usurp  the  place  of  more  valuable 
species  in  land  long  mown,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Cow-parsnip  (Heracleum  Sphondylium),  wild  Chervil 
(Anthriscussylvestris),andHardirons(Centaurea  nigra). 
In  land  long  grazed  the  Creeping  Plume-thistle  (Cuicus 
arvensis)  often  is  very  predominant.  Now,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  understood,  or  at  least  acted  upon, that 
these  latter  may  be  greatly  checked  or  wholly  destroyed 
by  alternating  the  system  of  mowing  with  grazing  for 
about  three  years  consecutively,  the  injurious  plants 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear  and  give  place  to 
valuable  Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  consequently  the  pas- 
ture would  be  greatly  improved. —  T.  Allestree. 

Dairy  Slanagement. — "  D.  M."  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  dairy  concerns,  to  know  whether 
"  Emily's  "  return  'of  butter  was  a  fair  one  ;  but  she 
had  a  friend  who  had  two  favourite  cows,  partly  Suf- 
folk breed,  but  not  pure,  which  made,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  for  si.x  weeks,  22  lbs.  of  butter  ;  they  then 
fell  off  to  20  lbs.,  and  made  that  quantity  for  many 
weeks  :  food.  Grass  and  Hay. 

Bitter  Yeasl. — The  bitter  of  highly  hopped  yeast  may 
be  extracted  by  simply  washing  the  yeast  well  in  three 
or  four  waters,  pouring  off  the  discoloured  liquor  after 
the  yeast  globules  have  subsided.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  yeast  is  found  to  consist  of 
globules,  somewhat  similar  to  the  cream  globules  in 
milk,  or  the  red  globules  in  blood.  These  globules  are 
not  bitter,  but  in  common  yeast  they  are  always  blended 
with  minute  fragments  of  the  Hop,  which  make  it  in- 
tensely bitter  ;  but  which  well  washing  and  stirring 
will  remove.  After  this  process  the  yeast  is  much 
whiter,  and  may  be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness, 
when  it  will  keep  for  some  time.  Yeast  does  not  lose 
any  part  of  its  fermenting  property  by  this  simple  pro- 
cess.—  05. 

Our  Notices  to  Correspondents. — In  last  week's 
Agricultnral  Gazette,  you  say  under  "  Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents," —  "  Rotation  of  Crops — F  X  —  Your 
proposed  rotation  is  as  good  a  one  as  we  can  suggest  j 
a  little  experience  will  show  whether  it  would  be 
improved  by  allowing  the  seed  to  remain  two  years 
down  instead  of  one  only."  The  value  of  publications 
is  increased  according  to  the  information  they  give  ; 
yours  gives  a  great  deal,  but  it  could  certainly  be  made 
much  more  perfect.  How  is  this  rotation  of  crops  to  be 
known  unless  you  publish  it  ?  I  am  most  anxious  to 
learn  and  know  it — others  must  also  be.  Such  informa- 
tion must  be  invaluable  ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  you  do 
not  adopt  some  plau  by  which  you  could  in  the  same 
Paper  give  the  public  the  answers  to  the  queries  :  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  your  publication. 
About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  addressed  you  on  the  same 
subject,  when  yon  were  pleased  to  say  you  approved  of 
the  suggestion,  and  it  should  receive  attention. — J.  C.j 

Bellefield  Hovse,  Trowbridge [Whenever  the  matter 

inquired  of  is  thought  to  be  of  general  interest,  we  take 
care  to  let  our  readers  know  the  particulars  of  the  case  J 
where  it  is  not  thought  to  be  of  such  general  interest, 
we  aim  at  condensing  our  reply  as  much  as  possible. 
We  have  not  "  F.  X.'s"  communication  before  us,  but 
think  it  referred  to  the  following  rotation  for  a  farm  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  1,  Oats ;  2,  Turnips ; 
3,  Barley-seeds.] 

The  Practical  Man  versus  the  Theorist. — Scarcely 
anything  can  be  more  amusing  to  the  practical  farmer 
than  the  mistakes  sometimes  made  by  theoretical 
writers,  when  they  would  indicate  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  food  of  plants  as  deduced  from  chemical  analysis, 
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and  would  describe  the  means  necessai-y  to  carry  on 
the  processes  of  vegetable  nutrition  according  to  tlieir 
own  tlieoretical  conclusion.  The  most  intelligent  prac- 
tical farmers  highly  appreciate  the  talent  of  the  great 
chemist,  and  estimate  fully  the  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  in  the  science  of  agriculture  ;  but  when, 
having  proved  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  at- 
mosphere, he  concludes  that  plants  derive  all  their 
supply  from  that  source,  and'  when  his  innumerable 
disciples  broadly  assert  that  inorganic  substances  alone 
are  required  to  be  applied  to  the  land  to  restore  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  over-cropping,  the  practical 
man  can  scarcely  repress  a  contemptuous  smile  when 
he  recollects  that  long  before  he  fully  comprehended  the 
nature  of  ammonia,  the  pungent  smell,  its  peculiar 
property,  was  generally  the  criterion  by  which  he  esti- 
mated the  quality  of  his  dung,  and  that  its  fertilising 
properties  ever  were  dependant  upon  the  degree  of  this, 
its  strength.  Then,  again,  when  the  inorganic  theorist 
asserts  that  the  ashes  of  a  crop  contains  all  the  fer- 
tilising elements  necessary  to  produce  a  second  equal 
crop,  with  the  exception  of  carbon  and  ammonia,  which 
are  assimilated  from  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
are  not  necessary  in  the  manure  applied,  and  that  their 
ashes  when  applied  to  the  soil  would  practically  pro- 
duce as  good  a  crop,  if  used  as  manure,  as  would  be 
raised  if  the  same  produce  was  converted  into  dung  in 
the  ordinary  way — the  practical  man  knows  that  any 
adoption  by  him  of  such  a  Tiotion  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  as  he  is  well  assured  that  if  the  produce  of  his 
farm  in  fodder  is  consimied  by  cattle  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  his  future  crops  suifer  in  consequence  of  not 
being  suppUed  with  the  necessarj'  quantity  of  decaying 
carbonaceous  matter.  But  when  an  individual  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  as  your  talented  correspondent 
Mr.  Lawes,  puts  theories  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment, 
such  services  as  are  by  him  rendered  to  the  agricultural 
public  are  invaluable  ;  they  show  to  the  farmer  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  inorganic  matter  in  his  manures,  and 
also  inform  the  mere  theorist  of  what  the  practical  man 
well  knows,  the  necessity  for  a  good  supply  of  decaying 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  if  crops  are  to  be  raised  with 
any  degree  of  success. — J.  Bwditt. 

Preserving  Eggs A  pint  of  lime  and  a  pint  of  salt, 

mixed  with  a  paU  of  water,  will  preserve  eggs  for  any 
reasonable  time.  My  wife  read  it  in  an  old  almanack, 
and  tried  it  last  year  ;  the  eggs  were  as  fresh  at  the 
end  of  six  months  as  any  egg  would  be  from  the  nest. 
—B.  F. 

Medicago  maculata,  sm.  poli/morpha. — I  think  if  this 
plant  were  better  known  it  would  not  long  be  out  of  cul- 
tivation as  an  early  spring  feed.  It  is  very  early,  and  is 
eaten  by  cattle  with  avidity.  I  have  seen  large  patches 
of  it  in  the  richest  pastures,  eaten  close  to  the  earth, 
■when  the  natural  herbage  surrounding  them  has  been 
several  inches  high  and  untouched,  as  long  as  a  stem  of 
the  Medicago  could  be  got  at.  When  once  it  finds  a 
suitable  spot,  it  establishes  itself  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants;  a  small  spot  of  less  than  a  square  yard, 
20  years  ago,,now  is  extended  to  several  perches,  and 
still  continues  to  spread,  probably  from  seed,  as  it  ripens 
earlier  than  any  other  plant  of  its  order,  and  produces 
seed  in  great  abundance. — Lusor. 

EohlRahi. — Sometime  since  a  correspondent  "  J.S." 
mentioned  the  stalks  of  Kohl  Rabi ;  if  he  has  the  true 
]dnd  he  will  find  it  has  scarcely  any  stalk  at  all,  only  a 
small  straggling  tuft  of  leaves  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  crack 
and  open  on  the  crown,  when  under  forced  cultivation, 
which  is  a  great  objection  to  its  general  use. — Lusor. 

Draining  Tiles. — "  A  Subscriber,"  June  7,  suggests, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  displacement  of  the  ends 
of  pipe-tUes,  when  laid  in  the  drain,  to  have  them  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  and  to  insert  the  end  of  one  into  the 
other.  If  the  bottom  of  the  drain  be  properly  finished 
with  a  scoop  of  the  size  of  the  pipe  intended  to  be  laid, 
there  will  be  little  risk  of  displacement ;  but  if  greater 
security  be  required,  a  small  cap  of  this  form,  of  about 
3  inches  in  length  (and  which  could  be  made  by  the 
tile  machine  at  a  very  trifling  expence),  placed  j-. 
over  [or  under — which?]  each  joint,  would 
effectually  secure  the  pipe  from  displacement,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  keep  extraneous  substances 
&om  insinuating  themselves  through  the  joints. — Lusor. 
Management  of  Grass  Land. — I  have  a  field,  about 
7  acres  of  pasture,  which  contains  such  a  quantity  of 
broad  leaf  Plantain  as  seriously  to  affect  the  crop  of 
Grass.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  ad- 
Tice  ?  I  have  so  small  a  portion  of  glebe  that  I  am 
obhged  to  mow  it  every  year,  or  I  must  buy  hay.  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  by  giving  it  a  rotation  of  ara- 
ble crops,  the  land  might  be  cleansed  of  the  Plantain, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  farmers  that  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  Is  it  so  ?—C/ericKs.  [Undoubtedly.  Any 
weed  may  be  extirpated  by  perseverance  in  thorough 
cultivation.  If  you  pare  and  burn  the  land  in  autumn, 
and  plough  the  ashes  under,  and  let  it  be  all  winter; 
then,  on  ploughing  deeper  in  spring  and  reducing  it  to 
as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible,  you  may  sow  Swedish  Turnip 
in  drUls  2  feet  apart  in  spring,  which  will  give  you  an 
opportunity,  by  horse-hoe  and  otherwise,  of  cleansing 
the  land  perfectly  during  summer.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  take  a  succession  of  crops  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  taking  care  always  to  consume  all  the  produce 
excepting  grain  upon  the  land,  and  you  may  then  lay  it 
down  to  grass  again.] 

Prize  Lists  of  our  Agricultural  Societies. — All  men 
are  not  born  to  affluence,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
contentment  and  competency  may  not  flourish  in  the 
oountrj',  teeming  as  it  does  with  wealth,  provided  those 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  promote  industrious  habits,  and 


provide  useful  employment  for  their  poorer  fellow- 
creatures.  Man,  as  an  individual,  lives  too  much  for 
his  own  pai'ticular  pleasure  and  profit,  without  consider- 
ing the  moral  obligation  he  is  under  to  advance  as  much 
as  is  in  his  power  the  welfare  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours. In  the  constitution  of  the  human  animal  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  self ;  and  too  often  the  imaginary 
favours  conferred  upon  our  fellow-creatures  are  dis- 
pensed with  an  ulterior  view  to  our  own  luxuries  and 
increasing  wealth,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
carry  out  our  ambitious  projects.  A  simple  fact  is  thus 
stated  not  to  throw  blame  on  individuals  who  look  after 
their  own  interests,  but  to  show  the  importance  of 
societies  of  every  description,  whose  object  is  to  relieve 
the  wants  and  increase  the  comforts  of  all  classes. 
Amongst  these,  agricultural  meetings  stand  in  the  first 
rank,  having  the  power,  if  judiciously  wielded,  of  in- 
fluencing the  happiness  of  thousands.  Hence  it  becomes 
a  positive  duty  of  such  associations  to  excite  the  exer- 
tions of  the  small  farmer  and  labourer,  by  offering 
premiums  which  they  can  compete  for,  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  "  high  feeders  "  and  "  monied  men," 
whose  purses,  in  many  cases,  supply  the  place  of  manual 
labour  and  perseverance,  on  which  alone  the  moderate 
farmer  and  husbandmen  depend.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  talented  and  patriotic  men  who  superin- 
tend the  affairs  of  the  various  agricultural  societies, 
only  require  their  attention  to  be  c  ailed  to  the  beneficial 
effects  that  would  arise  from  a  distribution  of  a  different 
class  of  prizes,  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial. 
Hitherto  rewards  have  been  presented  for  animals  which 
are  an  exception  to  the  usual  saleable  stock  at  market 
calculated  for  the  butcher.  If  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue over-feeding  animals  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
scientific  information  as  to  the  most  nourishing  roots, grain, 
&c.,  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  fat, 
let  it  be  so  ;  at  the  same  time,  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion should  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
economy  of  farming,  watching  steadily  the  ascending 
scale,  and  noting  carefully  at  what  point  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  stop,  both  in  breeding  and  feeding, 
&c.,  according  to  experience  and  available  practical 
knowledge.  In  order  that  the  energies  of  the  farmer 
with  a  small  capital  and  a  limited  number  of  acres 
under  his  management  may  be  called  forth,  it  is  sug- 
gested to  Agricultural  Associations  to  introduce  prizes 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  hard  working  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  viz.  : — 1.  For  the  best  tilled  farm,  not  ex- 
ceeding   acres  ;  showing  the  most  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  the  greatest  number  of  acres  under 
the  spade.  2.  For  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of 
saving  manures,  rendering  the  farmer  independent  of 
foreign  aid.  3.  For  the  best  plan  of  stall  feeding 
cattle  and  sheep  (with  the  most  nutritious  roots  and 
green  crops  raised  on  the  land),  for  the  butcher. 
4.  For  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  requiring 
the  least  food  to  fatten  them  for  the  market.  Many 
other  rewards  will  naturally  occur  to  the  friends  of 
agriculture  equally  beneficial  to  the  small  farmer  and 
labourer,  which  it  is  not  requisite  to  mention  ;  enough 
has  been  said  to  induce  more  able  men  to  advocate  the 
cause,  and  the  Agricultural  Gazette  is  most  earnestly  re- 
quested to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  momentous 
to  a  deserving  class  of  our  countrymen,  whose  funds 
will  not  admit  of  their  entering  the  ranks  againSt  the 
wealthy  und  large  holders  of  land. — Falcon. 


SiOtt'Etl'jS. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last  the  9th  of  July, 
present:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair;  Lord  Portman;  Hon.  R.H.  Clive,  M.P.; 
Hon.  G.  Agar ;  Sii-  C.  Lemon,  Bt.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  Bt. ;  R.  Archbold,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Col.  Austen, 
M.P. ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  R. 
Beman,  Esq.  ;  J.  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.;  F.  IJurke,  Esq.; 
Dr.  Calvert;  Col.  Challoner  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.;  W. 
A.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  G.  Cottam,  Esq.  ;  CoL  M'Douall ; 
J.  Dean,  Esq.;  C.  Etheredge,  Esq. ;  F.  W.  Etheredge, 
Esq.;  T.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.;  E. 
Hussey,  Esq.;  J.  Kinder,  Esq.;  Capt.  Langley  ;  H. 
Price,  Esq.;  W.  Pyne,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell  ;  S.  Solly, 
Esq.;  Prof.  Spooner ;  W.  Stace,  Esq.;  W.  R.  C.  Stans- 
field,  Esq.,  MP. ;  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.;  T.  Turner, 
Esq. ;  T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  J  L.  Wight,  Esq.  The 
foUomng  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Hamer,  David,  Glanafon,  Salop. 

Hamer,  John,  Glanafon,  Salop. 

Honeywill,  Henry,  Itchington,  Thombury,  Gloucestershire. 

Thornes,  He-nry,  Argoed,  Nescliffe,  Shrewsbury. 

Fowler,  F.  E.  H..  28,  Sackiille-street,  London. 

Onslow,  Phipps  V.,  Suckley,  Worcester. 

Dent,  John,  Worcester. 

Lovett,  Joseph  Yenables,  Belmont,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Cope,  William,  Shiifnal,  Salop. 

Austin,  William  Hazledine,  Manor  House,  Woore,  Drayton, 
Salop. 

Coj-ney,  Charles,  Coyney  Hall,  Loughton,  Staffordshire. 

Hughes,  John,  Fennant,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 

Looraes,  Edward.  Whittlesey,  Cambridgeshire. 

Hastings,  John  Ker,  Hereford. 

Warner,  Henry,  The  Elms,  Loughborough,  Leicester. 

Marjoribanks,  Dudley  Coutts,  Bushy  Hall  Farm,  Watford, 
Herts. 

Dashwood,  Henry,  Kjrtlington,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 

Kenyon,  Hon.  Thomas,  Pradoe,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

Grace,  Henry,  Gates,  Ewhurst,  Northiam,  Sussex. 

Crespigny,  P.  C,  Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucester. 

"Wynford,  Lord,  Leesons,  Chiselhurst,  Kent. 

Harries,  Francis,  Jun.,  Cruchton  Hall,  Shrewsbmy. 

Peel,  William,  Taliaris  Park,  Llandilo-faiAT,  Carmarthen. 

The  following  , communications  were  laid  before  the 
Council : — 

1.  Plans  and  illustrations  of  a  machine  recently  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ridley,  a  settler  at  Adelaide,  for 


the  purpose  of  reaping  com,  by  threshing  the  ears 
of  the  standing  crops.  Communicated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 

2.  Copies  of  Mr.  Foote's  prize  essay  on  the  Manu- 
facture and  Apphcation  of  Manures,  for  such  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  possess  copies  of  that  work  on  its  presen- 
tation to  the  Council  at  a  former  meeting,  by  His 
Excellency  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  From 
Henry  Colman,  Esq. 

3.  Specimens  of  draining  tiles  and  pipes,  made  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  yard,  at  Witham,  in  Essex. 

4.  Specimens  of  ornamental  harness  mounting,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  James  Marlow,  of  Walsall. 

5.  Proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  pulverising  the^soil,  and  clear- 
ing it  of  stones.  From  5Ir.  Joseph  Wright  of 
Brompton. 

6.  Specimen  of  earth  transmitted  from  North  Wales, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Hughes,  Vicar  of  Llanbadrig, 
with  a  statement  that  it  had  been  formerly  fetched 
away,  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  with  some 
difiiculty,  from  that  part  of  the  country,  in  small 
bags,  on  account  of  its  estimation  as  a  manure. 
From  Mr.  Kimberley. 

7.  Analyses  of  Lincolnshire  Marl,  and  the  surface 
and  sub-soils  of  a  field  in  Norfolk,  made  by  Dr. 
Playfair,  consulting-chemist  to  the  Society. 

8.  A  letter  from  Mr.  BuUen,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 
stating  that  the  ensuing  annual  country  meeting  of 
that  society  would  be  held  at  Ballinasloe,  on  the 
30  th  of  September  next,  for  which  all  stock  and 
implements  would  be  conveyed,  by  way  of  Dublin, 
free  of  expense,  by  the  steam-boat  and  canal  com- 
panies, to  the  place  of  meeting. 

9.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  grubs  destroying  the  Turnip  crops 
in  Anglesey,  and  which  were  exiibited  by  him  at  a 
former  meeting,  had  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Curtis,  who  informed  him  that  they 
were  not  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  destroyed 
the  crops  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  totally  dif- 
ferent, being  the  larvce  of  a  large  gnat  called  the 
crane-fly.  Mr.  Curtis  thought  there  was  no  remedy 
against  them  but  that  of  hand-picking,  which  might 
be  performed  by  children  at  a  trifling  expense. 

10.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Hillyard,  on  the 
advantages  derived  from  encouraging  cross-breed- 
ing in  animals. 

11.  A  statement  by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  of  the 
result  obtained  by  a  friend  of  his  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  had  imported  the  best  Devon  bulls  he 
could  procure  from  England,  and  crossed  them 
with  the  native  cows  in  those  islands.  The  pro- 
duce had  all  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the 
pure  Devon  breed  of  the  males,  without  any  traces 
of  the  inferior  character  of  females  from  which 
they  were  bred. 

12.  The  following  communication  from  Mr.  G.  T. 
Hume,  of  Parkgate,  Cheshire  : 

Experiment  by  Mr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

(1).  Five  sheep  were  fed  in  the  open  air,  between 
the  18th  of  Nov.  1842,  and  the  9th  of  March,  1843, 
consuming  75j  gallons  of  Oats,  and  1912  lbs.  of 
Swedish  'Turnips,  putting  up  in  the  time  23  lbs. 
of  meat. 

(2).  Five  sheep  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  dark,  for 
the  same  period,  consuming  lb\  gallons  of  Oats, 
and  886  lbs.  of  Swedish  Turnips,  putting  up  in  the 
time  25J  of  meat. 

The  balance  was  accordingly  in  favour  of  house-feed- 
ing :  2flbs.  of  meat  being  gained,  1026  lbs.  of  food 
saved,  and  the  whole  manure  reserved. 

13.  An  offer  of  services  for  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  Society  during  his  residence  at  Stanley, 
Frederickton,  New  Brunswick,  from  Mr.  P.  Hayne, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Societj'. 

1  4.  Mr.  Hillyard  transmitted  specimens  of  the  culti- 
vated Gold  of  Pleasure  Flax,  and  a  troublesome 
weed  in  his  neighbour's  crops,  to  which  it  bore  a 
strong  resemblance. 

15.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Benett,  M.P.,Sii-  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr  Solly, 
Mr.  Stansfield,  and  Mr.  Cherrj',  favoured  the 
Council  with  highly  interesting  statements  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  Flax ;  and  Mi-.  Clive, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Etheredge,  and  Mr.  Benett, 
on  results  of  experience  in  draining. 

16.  Mr.  RajTnond  Barker  reported  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  General  Shrewsbury  Committee  for 
conveying  passengers  to  the  ensuing  meeting,  by 
coaches  and  omnibus  sent  down  to  Wolverhampton 
to  work  the  ground  at  stated  fares  from  that  station 
to  Shrewsbury ;  places  being  secured  at  th  e  Euston 
station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 

17.  Mr.  Pears,  of  Cambridge,  communicated  a  state- 
ment on  the  occurrence  of  ergot  in  Grasses, 

18.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Nodder,  a  letter  on  the  epi- 
demic among  cattle  ;  referred  to  Professor  Sewell, 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St, 
Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  requesting  communicatioE 
with  the  Society.  The  journals  of  the  Society  wen 
ordered  to  be  sent. 

20.  A  suggestion  to  reprint  a  collection  of  Americai 
tracts  on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  CoimcU  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  30tt 
of  July. 


'ami. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
On  the  Rotation  of  Crops.— At  a  late  Meeting  of  the 
*  loyal  Society,  Professor  Daubeny  read  a  paper  on  this 
mportant  subject.  The  learned  Professor  was  first  led 
o  undertake  the"  researches  by  the  expectation  of 
rerifying  the  theory  of  De  Candolle,  in  which  the 
leterioration  experienced  by  most  crops  on  their  repe- 
ition  was  attributed  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  their 
root  excretions.  For  this  purpose,  he  set  apart,  10 
(rears  ago,  a  number  of  plots  of  ground  in  the  Botanic 
Etarden  at  Oxford,  uniform  as  to  quality  and  richness, 
me  half  of  which  was  planted  each  year,  up  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  same  species  of  crop,  and  the 
other  half  with  the  same  kinds  succeeding  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  th.at  no  one  plot  should  receive  the 
same  crop  twice  during  the  time  of  the  continuance  of 
i'J  the  experiments,  or,  at  least,  not  within  a  short  period 
'•"'.  I  of  one  another.  The  difference  in  the  produce  obtained 
'ii  J  in  the  two  crops  under  these  circumstances,  would,  the 
J^'.  '.author  conceives,  represent  the  degree  of  influence 
lascribable  to  the  root  excretions.  The  results  obtained 
i(! ;  during  the  first  few  years  from  those  experiments,  as 
'r.  jj  well  as  from  the  rese.arches  which  had  in  the  meantime 
jjlieen  communicated  to  the  world  by  M.  Braconnot  and 
al  I  and  others  on  the  same  subject,  led  him  in  a  measure 
M  to  abandon  this  theory,  and  to  seek  for  some  other 
mode  of  explaining  the  falling  off  of  crops  on  repetition. 
In  order  to  clear  up  the  matter,  he  determined  to 
ascertain  for  a  series  of  years,  not  only  the  amount  of 
crop  which  would  be  obtained  from  each  of  the  plants 
tried  under  these  two  systems,  but  also  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matters  extracted  in  each  case,  from  the  soil, 
and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  latter,  which  had 
furnished  these  ingredients.  The  plants  experimented 
upon  were  Spurge,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Turnips,  Hemp, 
Flax,  Beans,  Tobacco,  Poppies,  Buckwheat,  Clover, 
Oats,  Beet,  Mint,  Endive,  and  P.arsley.  From  a  chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  crops.  Dr.  Daubeny  concludes, 
first,  that  the  falling  off  of  a  crop  after  repetition  de- 
pends, in  some  degree,  on  the  less  ready  supply  of 
certain  of  the  'inorganic  ingredients  which  it  requires 
for  its  constitution,  not  but  that  two  crops  equally  well 
supplied  by  the  soil  with  these  ingredients  may  take  up 
different  quantities  of  them,  according  as  their  own  de- 
velopment lis  more  or  less  favoured  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
2d.  That  it  is  possible  that  a  field  m.ay  ba  unproductive, 
although  possessing  abundance  of  all  the  ingredients 
required  by  the  crop,  owing  to  their  not  being  in  a 
sufficiently  soluble  form,  and  therefore  not  directly  .avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  vegetation  ;  so  that  in  such  a 
ease  the  agriculturist  has  his  choice  of  three  methods — 
the  first,  that  of  imparting  to  the  soil,  by  the  aid  of 
manure,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  ingredients 
in  a  state  to  be  immediately  taken  up  ;  the  second, 
that  of  waiting  until  the  action  of  decomposing 
agents  disengages  a  fresh  portion  of  those  ingredients 
from  the  soil  (as  by  letting  the  land  remain  fallow)  ; 
and  the  third,  that  of  accelerating  this  decomposi- 
tion by  mechanical  and  chemical  means.  3d.  That  it 
is  probable  that  in  most  districts  a  sufficient  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  alkali  for  the  purposes  of  agi-i- 
culture,  lies  locked  up  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whichmightbesetatliberty,  and  rendered  available  by  the 
application  of  the  artificial  means  above  alluded  to.  4th. 
That  the  aim  of  Nature  seems  to  be  to  bring  into  this 
soluble,  and,  therefore,  available  condition,  these  inor- 
ganic substances  by  animal  and  vegetable  decomposi- 
tions, and  therefore  that  we  are  counteracting  her 
beneficial  efforts  when  we  waste  the  products  of  this 
decomposition  by  a  want  of  due  care  in  the  preservation 
of  the  various  excrementitious  matters  at  our  disposal. 
Sth.  That  although  we  cannot  deny  that  plants  possess 
the  power  of  substituting  certain  mineral  ingredients 
for  others,  yet  that  the  limits  of  this  faculty  are  still 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  healthy 
condition  is  effected  by  the  ch.ange  is  still  a  m.atter  for 
further  investigation.  Lastly,  that  the  composition  of 
various  plants,  as  given  in  this  paper,  differs  so  widely 
from  that  reported  by  Sprengel  and  others,  that  we  are 
supplied  with  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  subject  of  ash  analysis  taken 
up  by  a  public  body,  possessed  of  competent  means  and 
facilities  for  deciding  between  the  conflicting  authorities, 
and  supplying  us  with  a  more  secure  basis  for  future 
calculations. 

On  the  Ashes  of  Wheat Another  paper  was  also 

read  "  On  the  Ashes  of  Wheat,"  by  W.  Sharp,  Esq. 
The  experiments  recorded  were  undertaken  principally 
•with  the  ultimate  view  of  ascertaining  with  exactness 
■what  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  is  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  seeds  of  a  crop  of  Wheat.  The  author  first 
inquu-es  what  is  the  average  amount  of  the  inorganic, 
or  incombustible,  portion  of  Wheat ;  a  question  to  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  The  result 
of  his  experiment  is,  that  Wheat  yields  by  slow  combus- 
tion a  residue  of  from  li  to  Ij  per  cent.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  determine  by  experiment  the  degree  in  which 
this  result  is  influenced  by  previous  drying  .at  different 
temperatures,  varying  from  230°  to  260°  Fah.,  and  finds 
that  a  heat  of  245°  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  the 
moisture  contained  in  Wheat ;  for,  while  the  loss  of 
■weight  is  then  about  8  per  cent.,  by  a  heat  of  260"  the 
amount  of  this  loss  is  10  per  cent.  When  the  heat  is 
so  great  as  to  occasion  decomposition,  the  s.aline  matter 
contained  in  the  Wheat  fuses,  and  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  becomes  so  entangled,  or  firmly  adhered  to  it,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  separation  by  burning.  Hence  he 
recommends,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  uniformity  in 
the  results,  that  the  Wheat  subjected  to  these  experi- 


ments should  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  such  as 
that  of  a  room  in  summer,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  days  under  its  influence.  The  author  tried  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  a  view  to  save  time, 
by  accelerating  the  combustion,  but  found  that  the  re- 
sults could  not  be  relied  upon  when  this  plan  was 
adopted,  and  he  w.ns  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 
He  next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  was  in  proportion 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grain  ;  that  is,  to  its  weight 
per  bushel,  and  tliis  he  found  in  gener.al  to  be  the  case. 
The  conclusion  he  deduces  from  this  investigation  is, 
that  the  mean  amount  of  inorganic  matter  removed  from 
the  soil  by  the  grain  of  a  crop  of  Wheat  is  exactly  1  lb. 
per  acre.  [This  only  amounts  to  one-tenth  per  cent, 
on  a  crop  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  One  per  cent,  of  ash 
in  the  grain  of  such  a  crop  would  amount  to  nearly 
1 0  lbs.  per  acre.] 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at 
Belfast  on  the  15th  of  June,  S.  K.  MulhoUand  in  the 
chair.  The  treasurei-'s  statement  showed  <an  addition 
to  the  funds  since  last  meeting  of  274/.,  including  sub- 
scriptions fi'om  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  Lord  Rossmore,  Hon.  General  Meade,  Sir 
J.  M.  Stronge,  A.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  &c.  The  secretary 
read  a  report  of  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to 
England,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  committee,  to  solicit 
the  support  of  the  English  and  Scotch  spinners,  in  car- 
rying out  the  extended  views  of  usefulness  which  the 
committee  now  entertain.  From  this  it  appeared,  that 
40  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  flax- spinning  trade  of 
Great  Britain  had  become  contributors  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  3002. ;  and  that  great  interest  is  excited  among 
them  regarding  the  measures  of  the  Society.  Irish  flax 
is  very  highly  approved  of ;  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  much  preferred  to  the  growth  of  Russia,  and 
other  continental  countries.  The  use  of  it  has  increased 
of  Late  among  the  trade  of  the  sister  island  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  most  of  the  consumers  would  be  glad 
to  take  their  entire  supply  from  Ireland,  if  it  could  be 
offered  to  them.  They  look  with  lively  interest  on  the 
effoTts  of  the  Society  to  spread  the  culture  of  the  Flax 
crop  through  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  much  employment  to 
that  most  indigent  class,  the  agricultural  labourers, 
profit  to  the  farmers,  and  great  benefit  to  the  spinning 
trade  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  committee  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  recent 
frauds  in  sowing  Flax  seed,  which  had  been  productive 
of  injury  alike  to  the  farmer  and  the  respectable  im- 
porters. Several  letters,  containing  suggestions  for 
guarding  against  the  future  recurrence  of  this  evil, 
were  submitted.  A  sub-committee  was  then  appointed, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  collect  all  the  information  in 
their  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
matter,  and  report  to  a  future  meeting  the  course  which 
they  would  be  prepared  to  recommend.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  agriculturist  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  about 
Middletou,  it  appeai'ed  that  about  220  acres  of  Flax  had 
been  laid  down  this  season,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  would  be  brought  to  the  Belfast  market.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  south  is 
directed  to  the  success  of  this  experiment ;  and,  should 
it  be  such  as  it  now  promises  to  be,  the  article  is  likely 
to  become  a  great  staple  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
that  part  of  Ireland. 


mcbiEJns. 

General  Vieio  of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropshire  ;  with 

Observations     on   the    means    of   its    Improvement. 

Drawn   up  for   the  consideration   of  the  Board  of 

Agriculture   and    Internal    Improvement.       By    J. 

Plymley,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.    Sherwood  and 

Co.,  London,  1813. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  publishing  a  "^series  of  ex- 
tracts from  this — one  of  the  county  reports  published  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture— in  order  that  the  progress  of 
the  improvement  m.ade  in  the  agriculture  of  that  county 
may  be  manifest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  pass 
through  it  on  their  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  at  Shrewsbury,  which  takes  place 
in  the  ensuing  week. 

"  Estates  and  their  Management. — The  landed  in- 
come of  this  county  may  be  about  600,000/.  per  annum, 
and  of  this  one-twentieth  part  may  be  paid  in  tithe  by 
compositi6n  (for  scarcely  any  is  gathered)  to  the  piiro- 
chial  clergy.  I  made  my  calculation  of  the  v.alue  of  the 
county,  without  looking  at  the  acreage ;  and  I  am 
somewhat  confirmed  in  it,  by  adverting  since  to  that 
diitum,  and  to  Mr.  Bishton's  assertion  in  the  original 
report,  that  land  lets,  upon  the  average,  at  15s.  per  acre 
titheable.  Take  the  county  at  896,000  acres,  the  rental, 
at  that  average,  would  be  671,600/.  a  year,  le.aving  a 
deduction  of  71,600/.  a  year  to  be  made  for  the  waste 
lands  ;  so  that  as  a  general  position  in  round  numbers 
(pretending  not  in  this,  or  any  other  assumption  of  poli- 
tical arithmetic,  to  be  more  accurate  than  something 
near  the  truth),  I  perhaps  do  not  greatly  err,  in  reckon- 
ing the  value  of  the  county,  in  land  and  houses,  at 
600,000/.  per  annum,  or  that,  at  least,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive  valuation,  when  intended  to  include  the  tithe. 
Without  including  the  tithe,  I  should  think  I5s.  per 
acre  rather  a  high  valuation  for  the  county  throughout, 
though  not  so,  perhaps,  for  the  side  of  the  Severn 
where  Mr.  Bishton  resides." 

"  Farm-houses  and  0£ices. — The  inconvenience  of 
having  the  farm-buildings  in  villages  is  severely  felt,  the 


lands  occupied  therewith,  of  course,  being  distant,  re- 
duces the  value  in  some  instance  2s.  per  acre,  in  many 
upwards  of  Is.  Mr.  Tench,  then  of  Crow  Meole,  and 
now  of  Bromfield,  a  practical  farmer  of  eminence, 
makes  the  following  observations  in  his  copy  of  the 
original  report  returned  to  the  Board  : — '  The  farm- 
houses and  buildings,  in  general,  are  very  incon- 
veniently situated  and  ill-constructed,  many  of  them 
being  at  one  extremity  of  the  farm  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  are  situated  in  villages  ;  those  that  are  not  so  are 
mostly  built  in  some  very  low  situation,  by  which  means 
the  farmer  entirely  loses  the  drainings  of  his  fold-yard, 
which,  had  he  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  his  land, 
would  render  him  infinite  service.'  " 

"  Size  of  Farms. — The  size  of  our  farms  are  as 
various  as  our  soil  and  surface.  Many  small  tenements, 
to  which  are  annexed  from  5  to  20  acres,  till  they  rise 
to  an  extent  to  enable  the  occupier  to  keep  a  plough- 
team,  can  hardly  be  denominated  a  farm.  I  thmk 
4,  5,  or  6  acres  annexed  to  a  comfortable  cottage,  to 
keep  a  cow  and  two  pigs,  and  .an  acre  or  two  to  be 
ploughed  by  the  employer  of  the  labourer,  I  could 
wish  to  see  more  frequent  than  they  are  ;  but  from  that 
size  till  there  is  sufficient  to  employ  regularly  a  plough- 
team,  I  consider  to  be  unprofitable  to  the  occupier  and 
the  community  ;  they  are  above  being  labourers,  and 
for  want  of  horses  to  work  -their  lands,  they  are  in  a 
neglected  state,  and  the  occupiers  needy.  Less  than 
three  horses  will  not  do  to  cultivate  a  farm  ;  and  to 
keep  them  regularly  employed,  there  should  be  30  or 
40  acres  of  tillage  land,  and  nearly  as  much  in  meadow 
and  pasture.  The  generality  of  farms  rise  from  50  to 
200  acres  ;  we  have  a  few  from  200  to  500  or  600  acres : 
it  is  a  pretty  general  practice  to  enlarge.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  the  number  of  our  farms  may  have  dimin- 
ished one-third." 

"  Rent,  ^c. — Land  is  measured  by  the  statute  acre, 
and  it  varies  from  8s.  or  less  per  acre,  to  12s.  in  districts 
where  the  roads  are  bad,  and  where  the  landlord  has 
not  interested  himself  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
or  where  the  agent  has  gone  on  in  the  beaten  track  of 
superintendence  :  and  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre  and 
more,  the  farm  together,  in  more  favourable  situations. 
Near  towns  land  lets  from  11.  to  6/.  an  acre  ;  and  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  county  small  p.arcels  of  land 
also  let  high.  In  old  leases,  reserves  were  made  of  a  day's 
ploughing,  or  of  some  days'  work  in  the  harvest ;  some 
poultry  at  Christmas  ;  the  keep  of  fighting  cocks  or  of 
dogs  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  stipulations  are 
nowinsertedormade.  Ther.ack-tenantsof  asportingkaud- 
lord  axe  often  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping 
dogs  ;  and  rack-tenants  are  in  many  places  expected  to 
draw   a  load   or  a   certain   number   of  loads  of  coal 

annu.ally The  average  of  the  compositions  for  tithes 

in  this  county,  does  not,  perh.aps,  exceed  the  tithe  of 
the  rent,  or  2s.  in  the  pound.  I  ventni-e  to  support 
Mr.  Harries's  opinion,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bowman,  a 
respectable  land-agent,  who  have  separately  stated  the 
poor's-rate  to  be  from  Is.  to  2s.  dd.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  value." 

"  Leases. — Leases  for  lives,  or  for  a  single  life,  were 
more  common  than  they  are  now  ;  though  some  very 
considerable  proprietors  h.ave,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  leased  farms  for  the  term  of  the  tenant's  life. 
Sometimes  a  farmer  has  made  a  fortune  by  a  beneficial 
lease  ;  but  it  has  more  frequently  happened  that  he  has 
hurt  the  hand  and  himself,  by  the  indolence  it  has  given 
rise  to.  One  very  considerable  estate,  let  on  leases  for 
three  lives,  did  not  produce,  a  few  years  ago,  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  value  to  the  landlord  ;  .and 
many  of  the  farms  so  conditioned,  and  of  the  roads  near 
them,  appear  worse  managed  than  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  have  not  been  in  lease.  One  gentlematr 
of  this  county  set  leases  for  21  years  certain,  and  for 
seven  years  more  at  the  option  of  the  lessor.  This  was 
meant  as  a  check  against  the  tenant's  impoverishing 
the  land  in  the  last  years  of  his  .absolute  term  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  lessor  meant  to  part  with  him,  or  come 
to  a  new  agreement  for  21  years,  with  the  threat  of 
seven  years  beyond  it,  for  which  he  might  be  obliged  to 
hold  it,  h.ad  he  treated  it  improperly.  Thus,  he  could 
not  hurt  his  land  without  hurting  himself  more.  The 
nature  of  leases  are  various,  for  7,  14,  or  21  years, 
specifying  a  limited  quantity  of  land  for  the  tenant  to 
plough,  confining  him  to  draw  a  certain  quantity  of 
manure,  and  sometimes  confining  the  ten.ant  to  expend 
all  the  fodder  on  the  lands  ;  though  few  leases  are  now 
granted.  Farmers  would  be  more  spirited  if  they  had 
leases." 

"  Expenses. — The  prices  of  labour  are  various  in  this 
county,  according  to  its  population.  In  the  east  part, 
where  I  inhabit,  it  has  been  for  20  years  the  custom  to  give  a 
constant  labourer  7s.  a  week  through  the  ye.ar,  with  the 
addition  of  what  is  equal  to  about  2s.  a  week  more  in 
the  harvest  quarter  ;  but  the  custom  much  prevails 
now,  of  letting  a  great  part  of  the  work  to  the  Labourers, 
particularly  threshing,  by  which  a  good  hand  will  gene- 
rally earn  Is.  6t/.  per  day,  and  some  much  more.  The 
allowance  of  beer  in  this  county,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, is  generally  given  to  those  who  take  their  work  ; 
in  the  winter"  three  quarts  each,  in  summer  four,  and 
in  harvest  from  five  to  eight  quarts  of  strong  and  small 
beer.  This  customary  allowance  is  excessive  ;  but  there 
are  few  parts  of  England  where  the  harvest  is  got  in 
with  such  spirit  and  expedition  ;  but  the  custom  of  such 
excessive  drinking  ought  to  be  checked,  and  has  been 
done  in  the  best  governed  families." 

"  Implements.— In  the  strong  lands  four  or  five 
horses  are  used  to  a  plough,  or  six  or  eight  oxen  ;  the 
oxen  are  preferred  for  ploughing  in  the  strong  lands, 
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but  horses  for  the  road  business  ;  that  being  the  case, 
horses  are  best  adapted  for  small  farms,  as  oxen 
are  for  ploughing  upon  large  ones.  The  single 
plough,  with  two  wheels  under  the  fore  end  of  the  beam, 
is  the  best  sort  of  plough  for  level  land,  and  almost  in 
general  use  in  the  Turnip  soils  ;  two  horses,  either 
coupled  or  at  length,  with  a  boy,  plough  an  acre  and  a 
half  per  day  with  ease.  Double  ploughs  with  wheels, 
single  ploughs  with  and  without  wheels,  waggons, 
tumbrels,  carts,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  are 
so  various,  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  describe 
them  accurately,  but  nearly  the  same  as  are  used  in  the- 
adjacent  counties." 

"  Tillage — Dry  Arable  Land. — The  improvements  I 
would  propose  for  the  Shropshire  farmers'  ar.ible  land, 
of  the  dry  or  Turnip  sort,  is  the  following  course,  &c., 
■which  is  the  same  I  used  upon  400  acres,  being  part  of 
a  farm  which  was  in  my  own  occupation  for  many  years, 
and  until  five  years  ago,  when  I  resigned  it  to  a  relation, 
who  still  pursues  much  the  same  method  ;  dividing  the 
arable  into  four  p.arts,  that  is,  for  Wheat,  Turnips, 
Barley,  and  Clover.  The  Wheat  stubble  is  harrowed 
by  drawing  the  harrows  one  way,  which  liiys  the  stubble, 
and  returning  back  along  the  same  stroke,  draws  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  stubble,  which  is  gathered  by 
the  harrows  ;  and  a  person  following  them  with  a  fork, 
unloads  them  and  lays  it  up  en  heaps.  I  shall  hereafter 
mention  the  disposal  of  this  straw.  From  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  December  this  stubble  grouud 
is  ploughed  ;  at  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginninff 
of  March  cross-ploughed,  and  when  dry,  harrowed,  and 
if  the  weather  prove  suitable,  much  of  the  Couch  Grass 
is  got  out  and  burnt ;  but  if  not  so,  by  this  method  it 
is  checked  in  its  growth  during  the  seed  time,  and  the 
business  is  more  easily  performed,  which  is  to  be  done 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  in  which  months 
the  fallows  have  three  ploughings  and  sufficient  har- 
rowings  to  prepare  for  Turnips,  for  which  I  laid  about 
S}  cubic  yards  of  reduced  dung,  or  72  bushels  of  clod 
lime  upon  each  acre,  which  was  ploughed  in  at  the  last 
ploughing,  though  sooner  would  be  better,  if  the  dung  is 
reduced  enough  by  that  time,  or  the  laud  so  clean  as 
not  to  require  much  harrowing.  Turnip  seed,  1  lb.  to 
the  acre,  sowed  from  the  7th  of  June  to  the  14th  of 
July,  the  plants  twice  hoed  ;  average  produce  from 
21.  15s.  As  the  land  became  cleared  of  its  crop  of 
Turnips,  it  was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  preparative  for 
a  crop  of  Barley;  and  being  again  ploughed  up  in  huts 
or  lands,  5  yards  wide,  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to 
the  latter  end  of  April,  was  sowed  with  S-j-  statute 
bushels  of  Barley,  14  lbs  of  common  red  Clover  seed, 
and  1  peck  of  fine  Rye-grass  to  each  acre  ;  the  average 
produce  about  40  statute  bushels  of  Barley.  The 
young  Clover  not  eaten  between  December  and  May ; 
the  part  mowed  on  an  average  produced  about  two 
waggon  loads,  or  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  In  the 
next  month  of  October,  ploughed  in  9-inch  furrows  and 
6  inches  deep,  and  sowed  with  2^  bushels  of  Wheat  ; 
produce  about  1 7  bushels.  The  Turnip-crop  I  dispose 
of  generally  in  the  following  manner  : — First,  by  draw- 
ing home  at  the  beginning  of  November  those  under  the 
hedges  and  some  of  the  largest  over  the  rest  of  the  field, 
taking  all  up  where  the  horses  and  carts  are  to  >pass. 
When  the  tops  and  roots  are  cut  off,  carry  them  home, 
a,nd  place  them  in  heaps  of  about  12  cart-loads  each,  in 
form  of  the  cone  of  a  Wheat-rick ;  cover  a  foot  thick 
with  straw  and  thatch.  These  serve  as  a  resource  in 
time  of  frost  and  snow,  for  the  beasts  that  are  stall-fed, 
of  which  I  generally  had  20  yearly,  and  a  man  and 
boy,  with  one  horse  and  cart,  supplies  them  ;  leaving  as 
many  Turnips  to  be  eaten  upon  the  land  with  sheep,  as 
to  insure  fertility  enough  for  the  crops  of  Barley,  &c., 
for  the  Barley  being  too  rank,  generally  spoils  the  young 
Clover  growing  with  it.  Another  advantage  obtained 
by  stall-feeding  with  Turnips,  is  making  a  large  quan- 
tity of  straw  into  manure  at  home,  which  is  the  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  it,  as  straw  food  is  not  an  improver. 
The  stubble-straw,  as  I  mentioned  before,  is  made  into 
manure  by  being  carried  and  ricked  up  for  Utter  by  the 
side  of  a  sheep-fold  in  the  centre  of  these  400  acres,  in 
which  the  sheep  feeding  upon  Turnips  in  the  winter  are 
lodged  every  night,  from  the  middle  of  Novembei;  to  the 
beginning  of  JJarch." 

[We  shaU  continue  our  extracts  next  week.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Rent. — The  following  considerations  will  show  the 
superior  advantage  to  the  landlord  of  a  real  advance  of 
rent,  arising  from  an  increase  of  produce  obtained  by 
the  application  of  additional  capital  at  smaller  compara- 
tive cost,  over  a  merely  nominal  advance — for  such  it  is 
— arising  from  increased  prices.  Rent  is  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  remains  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  and  a  fair  remuneration  to  the 
tenant  for  his  time,  skill,  and  capital.  This  portion 
varies  on  different  soils,  with  the  amount  of  their 
natural  fertility,  and  the  labour  attending  their  cultiva- 
tion. The  amount  of  money  rent  is  the  value  of  the 
landlord's  portion  of  the  produce,  at  a  presumed  average 
price,  for  a  future  period,  deduced  from  tlie  ascertained 
average  price  of  a  corresponding  preceding  period. 
Fluctuations,  during  the  continuance  of  a  lease,  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  arising  from  political 
causes,  such  as  war  or  peace,  contraction  or  expansion 
of  the  currency,  a  languid  or  active  state  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  affecting  the  demand  for  produce, 
derange  the  money  engagements  between  landlox'd  and 
tenant,  occasioning  one  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
other,  and  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  than 
was  contemplated   in  the  agreement  between  them. 


Variations  of  price,  arising  from  ithe  fluctuations  of 
seasons,' are  presumed  to  be  provided  for  in  fixing  the 
average  price  at  which  the  landlord's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce is  to  be  valued.  If  three  busliels  of  Wheat  be  his 
share  on  laud  of  a  given  quality,  and  from  all  or  any 
of  the  political  causes  above  mentioned,  a  permanent 
adv.ance  take  place  in  the  price  of  Wheat,  from  hs.  a 
bushel  to  10s.,  and  if  the  landlord,  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tenure,  have  it  in  his  power  to  increase  the 
rent  from  15s.  to  30s.,  his  income  is  nominally  doubled, 
but  his  rent  consists  of  only  the  same  quantity  of  produce ; 
and  as  a  permanent  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  proporticjpate 
advance  in  the  other  necessaries  and  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  his  increased  rent  gives  him  no  greater 
command  over  these.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
improvements  in  agriculture,  which  either  increase 
produce,  or  diminish  the  expense  of  producing  it, 
or  effect  both  these  results  together.  A  larger  amount 
of  produce  is  tlms  set  free  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
and  the  landlord's  share  is  increased.  The  tenant, 
who  has  acquired  by  lease  the  possession  for  a  period 
of  years  of  land  worth  three  bushels  of  Wheat,  under 
the  usual  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopts  another,  which 
increases  the  free  produce  to  six  bushels,  derives,  as  he 
ouglit,  the  first  benefit  from  the  improvement.  But 
the  landlord  is  the  ultimate  gainer,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  when  he  lets  his  land  for  six  bushels  instead 
of  thi'ee.  If  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fall  one 
half,  the  money  value  of  his  income  remains  the  same ; 
if  they  continue  stationary,  it  is  doubled ;  if  they  be 
doubled,  it  is  quadrupled  ;  but  in  each  case  it  will  com- 
mand the  same  amount  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
will  be  double  what  he  could  have  purchased  had  no 
improvement  in  cultivation  taken  place. — North  British 
Review,  May,  1845. 

Effect  of  Drainage  on  Temperature. — I  have  men- 
tioned, in  describing  the  ground-ice,  the  effect  of  a  little 
warm  stream  brought  by  a  deep  drain  into  Scandale- 
gill,  promoting  the  formation  of  this  ice.  Is  not  this 
effect  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  how  draining,  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases 
the  fertility  of  land,  promotes  its  warmth,  and  that  of 
the  incumbent  air,  and  its  dryness,  warming  too  the 
river  which  it  feeds,  and  that  in  a  graduated  manner, 
as  from  a  reservoir  ?  I  may  add  a  few  thermometrical 
observations  in  confirmation.  On  the  13th  of  March, 
when  the  littte  stream  mentioned  was  42^,  another  flow- 
ing from  an  ill-drained  field,  partly  marshy,  was  35°  ; 
and  while  the  marshy  part  of  tliis  field  was  frozen,  the 
dry  grass  of  its  roots,  in  the  well  drained  field,  was  35°; 
the  air  at  the  time  being  33".  And  besides  the  cold 
occasioned  by  a  surface  of  ice,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  even  after  the  ice  has  disappeared,  the  stagnant 
water,  in  the  act  of  evaporating,  will  have  on  the 
ground,  and  on  the  atmosphere,  "a  cooling  influence. — 
Dr.  John  Davy,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical, 
Jou7-nal,  July. 

The  Preservation  of  Wooden  Implements. — Few 
farmers  are  sufiiciently  careful  about  this  article  ;  they 
behave  as  if  instruments  of  husbandry  could  be  pro- 
cured without  paius,  and  witiiout  price.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  these  instruments  are  generally  so  mean, 
and  so  insufficient,  as  to  deserve  very  little  care  ; 
nothing  more  common  than  to  be  left  where  last  used, 
open  to  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture.  To  form 
a  just  notion  of  the  properest  method  for  preserving 
wood,  I  must  premise  that  it  will  last  equally  well  in 
air  and  in  water  ;  but  it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  one 
or  the  other.  What  destroys  wood  is  the  alternate 
action  of  air  and  water.  Observe  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  :  the  part  that  consumes  first  is  not  that 
under  the  surface,  nor  that  freely  above  it,  but  the  ring 
at  the  surface,  to  which  air  and  moisture  have,  equal 
access.  The  same,  where  one  piece  of  wood  is  morticed 
into  another :  the  part  that  decays  first  is  where  the  two 
pieces  join,  which  is  open  to  the  au%  and  at  the  same 
time  lodges  moisture.  The  same  is  observable  in  the 
putrefaction  of  a  dunghill — the  parts  from  which  either 
air  or  water  is  excluded  never  rot.  Though  in  a 
mortice  the  parts  joined  rot  the  soonest,  yet  the  morticed 
part,  from  which  both  an'  and  water  are  excluded  decays 
sooner  than  that  which  is  open  to  the  air,  supposing  it 
to  be  kept  dry.  Hence  It  follows  that  to  preserve  wood 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  ought  to  be  sheltered 
from  rain,  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  venti- 
lation of  dry  au'.  This  suggests  the  best  construction 
of  a  house  for  the  preserving  of  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry. It  ought  to  be  erected  in  the  highest  spot  free 
to  every  wind ;  it  ought  to  have  a  roof  supported  on 
pill.ars  ;  the  sides  ouglit  to  be  constructed  like  those  of  a 
drying  house  or  bleach-field,  with  moveable  boards  for 
admitting  air  and  excluding  rain.  —  Lord  Karnes' 
Gentleman  Farmer. 

Sir  A.  Fitzherbert  on  the  Use  of  Oxen  in  Husbandry, 
1532. — If  any  sorance  betide  a  horse,  as  old  age,  bruis- 
ings,  blindness,  or  lameness,  then  is  he  worth  nothing 
except  for  a  kennell  of  noise-begetting  hounds  (the 
learned  judge  was  evidently  no  friend  to  the  delights  of 
the  chase) ;  but  if  anymischief  befall  an  ox,as  age,  bruise, 
or  lameness,  for  ten  shillings  at  any  time,  he  may  be 
fed,  and  then  he  is  man's  meat,  and  in  that  degree 
better  than  ever  he  was.  These  reasons  and  circum- 
stances considered,  I  am  of  the  poet's  opinion  that  the 
ploughe  of  oxen  is  ranch  more  profitable  than  the 
ploughe  of  horses,  to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves condescend  ;  for  wheresoever  it  speaketh  of  hus- 
bandry, it  entitleth  the  ox  to  his  yoke  for  labour. — 
Soke  of  Llusbandrye,  rjuoied  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Commerce. 


On  Graftinij  Turf.— You  some  time  since  requested 
I  would  give  you  an  account  of  my  mode  of  laying  down 
arable  land  with  turf ;  I  now  beg  to  observe  there  are 
two  plans,  one  by  small  pieces  of  turf,  the  other  by 
grinding  it  and  sowing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  land ;  the 
latter  will  sometimes  succeed,  but  if  the  weather  sets  in 
dry  the  roots  of  Grass  wither,  and  disappointment  fol- 
lows. I  have  laid  down  above  100  acres.  In  the 
autumn  of  1842  I  laid  down  13,  which  this  summer 
produces  more  feed  than  any  pasture  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. My  plan  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  recommended 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  : — first  to  make  a  good 
fallow,  and  then  drill  in  Wheat  9  inches  apart ;  as  soon 
as  the  Wheat  is  up  I  have  the  turf  ploughed  out  in 
strips,  about  2  inches  thick  and  3  or  4  wide,  from  the 
best  old  pasture,  a  line  of  the  pasture  being  left  between 
each  strip  of  turf  taken  away  ;  the  turf  is  then  carted 
on  to  the  Wheat,  if  not  wet,  but  if  the  carting  injure  the 
young  Wheat,  I  have  the  turf  left  on  the  headland,  and 
men  carry  it  on  the  land  in  baskets  ;  it  is  then  spread 
about,  and  a  man  with  a  few  boys  tear  the  turf  in  pieces 
about  three  inches  square,  and  lay  it,  8  or  9  inches 
apart,  between  the  rows  of  Wheat  ;  it  is  then  trod  in, 
which  finishes  the  work.  In  the  spring  I  sow  10  pounds 
an  acre  of  white  Clover-seed — the  first  and  second  year 
I  have  always  had  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  third  year  few 
people  know  it  from  old  pasture.  The  price  I  pay  is  8s. 
per  acre  for  spreading,  tearing,  and  laying  the  turf ; 
and  4s.  per  acre  for  treading  it  in.  In  the  autumn  of 
1842  the  men  offered  to  carry  the  turf  on  in  baskets  at 
3s.  per  acre,  but,  as  they  often  lost  half  a  day's  work  in 
consequence  of  rain,  I  paid  them  4s.,  at  which  price 
they  earned  good  wages.  In  one  meadow  of  8  acres  I 
have  taken  nearly  all  the  turf,  with  which  I  have  laid 
down  above  100  ;  on  some  part  of  it  I  ploughed  the  turf 
five  separate  times,  but  by  giving  the  meadow  a  coa^of 
dung  after  the  turf  is  taken  away,  and  a  good  rolling 
after  a  frost,  I  find  very  little  injury  is  done  to  the 
pasture.  Perennial  Grasses  spread  rapidly  by  the  roots, 
and  seed  at  various  times  during  the  summer,  conse- 
quently you  cannot  collect  the  seed  of  each  sort  :  they 
also  like  to  congregate  together.  Sinclair  found  thirty- 
two  distinct  species  of  grass  in  one  square  foot  of  turt 
in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  I  transplanted  a  square  foot 
from  my  meadow  into  my  garden,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer  I  found  twenty-eight.  Landlords  might 
very  much  improve  their  farms,  by  getting  their  tenants 
to  lay  down  in  pasture,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  some  of 
their  worn-out  arable  land,  provided  they  have  but  an 
acre  or  two  of  good  pasture  from  which  to  take  their 
turf :  I  say  good,  for  if  a  good  herbage  once  takes  pos- 
session of  the  land,  it  keeps  out  bad. — B.  Baker,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

Importance  of  Prudence  to  the  Farmer. — There  is 
a  seed  called  Discretion,  if  a  husbandman  have  of  that 
seede  and  mingle  it  amongst  his  other  corne,  they  will 
growe  doubtless  much  the  better,  for  that  seede  will  tell 
him  how  many  casts  of  corn  a  land  ought  to  have.  And 
if  a  young  husband,  or,  it  may  so  fortune,  a  man  that  by 
possibility  might  have  grey-headed  experience,  hath  not 
sufficient  of  that  seede,  yet  he  that  lacketh,  it  is  lawful! 
for  him  to  boi'row  of  his  neighbours  that  have,  and  his 
neighbours  be  unkind  if  they  will  not  lende  this  young 
husband  part  of  their  seed,  for  this  seede  of  discretion 
hathe  a  wondrous  virtue,  for  the  more  it  is  eyther  taken 
of  or  lent  the  more  it  is. — Boke  of  Husbandry e,  quoted 
by  C.  TV.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

How  TO  Impeove  Wokn-out  Geass  Land— T  TF"— Drain,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  apply  very  early  iu  spring  a  dressing  of  guano 
and  salt,  say  3  cwt.  of  the  first  and  1  cwt.  of  the  latter,  per 
acre.  Feed  all  the  Gfrass  upon  the  land  for  two  or  three 
years.  And  if  you  can,  convey  Turnips,  &c.,  to  sheep  upo^iit 
during  the  autumn  months. 

Ravages  of  Insects  on  Swedes — A  Farmei — Will  you  send  up 
specimens  of  tlie  insect  to  the  office.  We  were  not  aware  that 
earwigs  were  enemies  of  the  farmer.  Boussiugault's 
*'  Rural  Economy"  will  give  you  the  information  on  manures 
which  you  requh'e,  perhaps  hetter  than  any  other  hook. 

Weeds — JB — Can  you  infonn  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  weed 
known  as  "  Bine-weed"  or  "  Hop-weed,"  a  species  of  Convol- 
vulus ?  The  roots  run  to  such  a  great  depth  that  I  fear  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  Will  letting  the  land  lie  in  Grass  he 
any  good  ?  [No.  You  must  try  perseverance  in  piUling  them 
up,  united  with  deep  cultivation,  suhsoil  i;)lougliiug,  &c.] 


JMaiiets. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  7.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Best  LooR-woola 

Ewes  and  eeuoad  qualU? 

Lambs      .... 


4e  4  to  4a  8 


Baot  Scots,  HerefordSi&Q.  4s    Ocoils  i 
Bejt  Short  Home  .     "    ~ 

Second  quality  Beasti  - 
Calves  -  -  -  . 
Best  DovroB&  Half-breds 

KeMstB,  afiOOi  Sheep  and  Lambs,  28,610;  Calves.  £30;  Pipra.  280. 
We  have  morn  Beawts  to-day  and  the  dumasd  amall,  consequently  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  price  ;  a  great  many  remain  unsoJd.  In  Bomo  few  in- 
stancus  a  trifla  more  thin  our  top  quotations  have  been  obtained  for  choice 
qualiiics.— Sheep  are  mure  plentiful,  and  trade  woris;  prit-es  are  fully  4d. 
per  8  lbs,  lower. — Lambs  are  in  (jood  demand ;  the  bept  qualities,  which  axe 
by  no  means  pleatiful,  are  told  dear,— Veal-trade  Is  heavy,  as  also  is  Foik. 

Friday,  July  11. 

Ahhoiigh  we  have  a  good  supply  of  Beef  an  improvement  in  the  trade  is 
observable;  the  best  Scots,  &l-.,  readily  make  -is.  rid.,  and  best  Short  Horns 
43.  sd. ;  Second  Quality  3a.  jo  3a. Hd.  Avery  fair  clearance  is  effected.^ 
Trade  for  Sheep  is  rather  bettor,  although  there  is  scrtrcely  a  quotabJe  ad- 
vance in  price.  Best  Downs  leanily  mak^i  5s.,  and  Long-wm  Is  43.  8d.;  Ewea 
about  4h.  4d.— There  le  a  large  qimrtity  of  middliufj;  Lamb  in  to-day,  which 
sella  badly,  but  the  best  quality  maintains  its  price  — Veal  trade  is  better;  a 
choice  Calf  maliea  nearly  5s.  per  S  Iha. —  FJga,  3a.  4d.  to  4b.  4d. 

Baa8tB>8ea;  tiheep  and  Lambs,  11/280;  CalvBfl,460;   eig*,  320." 

41,  WestSmithfinia. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  July  10. 

Prime  old  Meadow  I  Inferior  Hay     9G     106s  I  Clover      11  Ob  to  1243 

Hay  .  —a  to  1123  |  New  HayJ      80fl  to  00    |  Straw        SC  44J 

John  Coofeh,  Salesman. 

CuMBERi>AND  Maeket,  July  10. 

SuperlorMead.  Hay  JlSsrolSOa  I  .Superior  Cloverl  16a  to  1268 


Interior 
New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


Inferior        „    105        110      Straw38a  to43a 
70         02    1  New  Clover         80        100    | 

Joshua  Bakbk,  Hay  Salesman. 

"Whitechapel,  July  11. 

llOato  115s  I  Old  Clover        — etoieeal 
95        105      Infr.        „        110        120     Straw      864  to 42s 
(SB         80  i  New  Clover       80  95  | 
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COVEXT  GARDEN,  JcLV  12.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  during  the  week  ;  but  trade  for  some  things  has  been 
dull,  rine-apples  are  plentiful  and  remarkably  fine  ;  they  con- 
sist cbiertv  of  Queens,  Proridenee,  and  Jamaicas.  The  supply 
of  Peaches  and  Nei-tarines  has  been  unusually  abundant ;  but 
the  demand  for  them  is  not  fjreat.  Strawberries  and  Cherries 
ore  daily  becoming  more  plentiful  in  the  market,  and  Raspber- 
ries are 'now  added  in  pretty  considerable  quantities.  Uothuuse 
Grapes,  of  excellent  qualitT,',  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  they 
have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week.  The  supply  of  Dutch 
and  English  Melons  is  well  kept  up  ;  the  best  specimens  of  tho 
latter  are  oft'ered  at  about  7s.  or  Si.  each.  Oranges  and  Lemons 
are  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Considerable  quantities  of 
ripe  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  in  the  markets,  the  best  of 
the  former  fetching  about  os,  per  sieve,  and  the  latter  about  5s. 
per  hah-sieve.  Among-  Vegetables  Cauliflowers  ai*c  a  little 
dearer.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  are  becoming  scarcer,  and 
French  Beans  are  slightly  altered  in  piice,  as  are  also  Peas  • 
the  hitter  bring  from  '2s.  6J.  to  Sj.  6d.  per  Sieve.  Lettuces,  and 
all  kinds  of  salading  are  plentiful,  A  few  specimens  of  Vege- 
table MaiTows  have  been  brought  to  the  market  during  the 
week.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Tuberoses,  Sweet  Peas, 
Gladioli,  Cacti,  Heatlis,  "Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Pinks, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Moss,  Pro\ins,  and  other  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  5<to  8« 
Gr«p*)s.Hothi'Use,  p«r  lb,  ff«  to  St 


Peaj.he».  per  doz. 
Xect-i^riaes.  per  doz.,  6t  to  15* 
Ch^rrie*.  w:tl],  per  lb..  2*  to  6s 
Applej.  De^s.,  per  bush.,  lOdolM 

—     Kitoh«D,  £<  to  13* 
Melons,  4#  to  8*  each 
5trK\vb£rriet,  per  pottle-,  Sd  to  S* 
CuiT&xiu,  per  hf.-sv.,  Sm  Cd  to  St 
Gtxiitfberriej.  per  sieve,  -u  to  bt 
Walnuts,  pet  iJOBhel,  1£<  t"  -Oi 

VEGETABLES. 


FRUITS. 

Or&Dses.  per  dozen,  1<  to  St  6d 

—  per  100,  ICu  to  20* 

—  bil'-ct,  perUW.KttoSO* 
Lemon*,   ^r  .loieo.  1*  tnfi*  fid 

—        per  100,  8j  to  18i 
Alcnonds,  per  peck,  il* 
&n-eet  Almxnds,  pt-rlb.,  2i  Qii  to  3J 
Nuis,  B;«tL-^Iona,  Ot 

—  Brazil.  £i*« 

—  Spanish,  ZCt 

—  Cob,  lif 


Cabbnc;ef,  por  doa.,3i  to  l# 
Cauliflowers,  per  dcz.,  it  to  5* 
French  Be.-uis,  per  hf.->T.,  8<  to  IC* 
Sorrel, perhf..aJere,6(i  tu  &d 
Articholiti,  per  Aox.,  ii  \o  4* 
Potatoea,  per  ton,  •a«  to  90< 
^  cwt.,  S(  to  &« 

—  bu»hel,  it&iio3i 

—  Kidney,  per  dBz-lb,,  2t  to;3j 
Turnips,  per  dr-z..  2*  lo  e» 

Red  Beet,  per  dos..  Si  to  Ci 
Carrots,  per  do».  bchs  ,  3t  to  6:# 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  *d  to  ei 
Peai,  per  sieve,  2*  ed  to  3*  &f 
AapardffUji,  per  buudle.  1«  to  S* 
Horie  Radish,  per  bundle,  lj6<f  to6j 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  2«  lo  !Xf 
Spinach,  per  sieve, M  to  \*Sd 
Leek^.per  doz.,  2t  ioZ» 
Garlic,  per  lb.,  ad  to  lOd 


I  Celery,  per bonch,'lito2/ 
Ooions,  per  bunch,  Zd  to  !■ 

—  Sp.'Uiish,  per  doz..  It  Gi  Io4j 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  ed  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  scure,  Cab.,  6J  to  \t  6d 

—  —        Cos,&Jtol» 
R.idishes,  per  doz.  hands,  6d  to  I« 
Mushrooms,  p«r  pottle,  tt  6J  to  Sj  Sd 
Small  Salads,  per  puonei.  £d  lo  3d 
Basil,  eieeo.  per  bunch,  (>d  to  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   £!dio3d 
•Savory,  per  bunch,  Ad  to  id 
Th.me,  per  bunch  id  to  id 
Waxercreas,  p.  I5sm.bfin-4ito6ii 
Parsley,  per  half  siev-,  Cd  to  1* 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  IJ 
Mint,  per  bunch.  S.i  to  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 9J 
Chervil,  per  punnet, 3d  to4(i 


POTATOES. — SOTJTHWA£E,  "WatE?. SIDE,  July  7. 
The  last  report  f.r  the  season.  There  are  several  Jots  stored  of  Scotch 
Reds,  CaoibridKesbire  and  Lincolnshire  Kidneys  that  wiU  not  sell  at  any 
price,  dome  loTs  are  in  s-ich  a  dAmajied  state  that  the  owners  are  compelled 
M  pay  to  have  them  cleared  atvay.  The  weather  being  so  hot  of  law  ha-< 
caused  «  er*>3l  saeriScc  in  the  old  Po'-aoes;  indeed,  during  tht?  whole  of  the 
ft3.h-a,  with  but  fewexcepticna,  it  has  bt^en  a  drageins  ^-larket,  the  supply 
feeing  too  ereai  for  the  demand,  Puring  the  last  week  the  hesi  Ixeah  tamplea 
of  York   and  DeTonihire  Reds  were  in  request,  bu:  all  ac-ondary  lots  Were 


isalcaSle. 
Vork  R«dj 
Perth 
Fiieshire 
Early  i>evon» 
Late  Dcvooa 

Comw.'Ul  -        -         -    — 

Jersey  Bluet     -         -        -    — 

—        Whitea  -        -    _ 

Kent  and  Kssex  Whitej  -    — 

— —         Kidneyg     — 

Dutch 'nil ilea     -        -        -    — 


>    SOs  to  70a 


.     65 


Wisbeach  Kidneys  - 

—  Blues 

_  WhitM      - 

—  Regents   - 
Guernaey  Bluea 

_        \VhitM       - 
Vork — Prince  Kegents 
—    Bluea 

Iri&h  TVbiies       • 


HOPS,  Feidat,  July  11. 
The  accounts  sp?ak  of  an  increase  of  verniin   in  pans  of  the  plantation  ; 
and  the  wbt  weather  is  decidedly  against  the  trop. 

PATTENCbK  &  Smith,  Bop  Factors. 

MARK-LAXE,  iloxDAT,  July  7. 
The  supply  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolt  "Vllieat,  by  land  car- 
riage samples  this  morning,  ^ras  small ;  besr-seleeted  parcels 
that  were  sold  early  realised  fully  the  pxices  of  this  day 
se'nnight,  but  secondary'  and  inferior  were  ditncult  of  disposal, 
and  many  remained  unsold  at  the  close ;  free  foreign  and 
bonded  are  nominally  unaltered  in  value,  "nith  linle  business 
doing  in  either. — Barley  meets  an  improved  demand,  but  can- 
not be  written  higher. — Beans  and  Peas  continue  scarce,  and 
the  quotations  remain  the  same. — There  was  a  good  show  of 
Oats,  which  met  a  fair  sale  at  <od.  per  qr.  below  the  rates  of 
Ifonday  last. 

BRITISH,   PER  15IPERIAZ  QUAHTER,  S.  S.                          5.      S. 

^V^^eat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sufi'oik      .             White  44  50 

. Xorlolk,  Lincolnshiie,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  — 

Bailev,  MalUneand  distilling  2oetoS9s  Chevalier  30  S2 

Oats,  l.incoloahire  and  Yorkshire    .        .    Folands  SO  SZ 

■     I  ■    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  £3 

Irifh     .       •        .      .                      .       Feed  SO  ss 

Malt,  pale,  ship           ' S4  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  65 

P.>e £9  33 

Beans,  Sfazacan,  old  and  new     32  to  38        Tick  32  £9 

—        Piireon,  Heliftoland      .    37  to  *4       Winds  —  — 

Peae,  Inhiie         ■       •        •        .    3S  to  39       Maple  36  39 

Fkidat,  July  11. 
The  few  samples  of  English  TVheat  on  sale  this  morning 
realised  an  advance  of  1-*.  per  qr.  ;  free  foreign  and  bonded, 
both  of  which  are  offered  very  sparingly,  axe  held  for  higher 
prices,  but  business  remains  inanimate. — Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  are  unaltered  in  value. — Oats  sell  slowly  at  om*  late 
quotations. — The  weather,  wiiich  has  been  showei"y  since  Mon- 
■oay,  continues  unsettled  and  stormy. 

IJtPEEIAL  AVERAGES. 
Wheat,    barley.      Oat*,  i     Rye.    I  Beatm. 
May        SI    per  Qa&rter-      45(  3J      £9i  sd     E2a  Sd     33a  Jdj    37*  2d 


Red    . 

43 

49 

Wfiiie 

^ 

__ 

Grind. 

23 

2(5 

Feea 

19 

S2 

Potato 

•■l 

524 

Foiato 

21 

23 

Harrow 

34 

40 

Loncpod  — 

— 

Grey     . 

■di 

3o 

47  10  ; 

47   II   - 

47  n  i 


July  5      . 

6  week*"  Aggreg.  Aver.       47    7  i 

Doti^a  on  Forol^n  Grain       SO    0  I 


Sa     8        31     0  i     38  ID 


Diagram  ihowing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Com  on  the  average  of  tie 
six  weeks  enainj:  Saturday.  Jul 


^°t   2d 

47  U 
—  10 


JtXE  7     1   Jus E  14       Ju^B  21   i    Ju.nb  £8 


Canary 

Carrawav  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  Ena'ish 

—  —    ForeiRa 

—  White,  Enclish    - 

—  —      Foreign      • 
Coriander    - 
Hemp  seed 
Linseed 

:—    Baltic 


SEEDS,  July  11. 

perqr     44ato4&9   LinsecdCakes, 


per  last    SS 
perqr    5S 


foreign, p.toii7nO»to9i 


Mustard,  Vi'hjte  -  p. bush. 

—  Superfine    „       -  12 

—  Browne  „  -  12 
Rapeseed,  Englis&jperlast  ESi 
Rape  Cakea          •     pcrton  — 

Sainfoin        .        _         _        ,     

Tares,  Enp.  winter  p.bpsh.    4 

—  Foreign  -  .  -  3 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt 


—    Ciikes.Eng,  peilOOO  11/   0  Uno[  Turnip  (too  Tariable  for q^uotatioa). 


FIX^\X  BISPERSIOX  OF  THE  SLOCGn  COLLECTION 
OF  Tl'LIPS. 

MR.  GLENN  Y  lias  instructions  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on 
the  5th  of  Au(^st.  the  entire  stock  of  blooming  and  other 
offsets  of  Mr.  Brown's  TULIl'S,  comprising  all  the  gi'and  varie- 
ties that  disting^uished  the  bed,  and  affording  the  last  opportu- 
tunity  of  obtaining  the  new  and  splendid  sorts  in  their  purity. 
Cataro:rues  will  be  forwarded  post-free  to  all  applicants. — 
George  Gles.nt,  Oardtiier*'  Oazette  Office,  2,  Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden.  


NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
LING, N.B.— The  Subscribers,  being  so  much  occupied 
irith  their  Agricultural  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nurser>-  branch  of  theu-  business, 
and  are  therefore  readv  to  ti-eat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NTRSEUY  STOCK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  xmex- 
pired  term  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consi.sting  of  12i  statute  acres  of 
excelh-nt  free  soil,  neatly  subtiivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished tvith  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stu-ling 
central  for  i-ailway  and  water  conveyance. 

To  a  party  desirous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
business,  this  opening  offers  peculiar  advantages. — Further 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

VT.  DscsiMOND  d:  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 


WANTED  to  Rent  a  MODERATE-SIZED  RE- 
SIDENCE, yet  adapted  for  a  Gentleman's  EstabHshment, 
and  with  an  exclusive  right  of  Sporting  over  from  1000  to  3000 
acres.  The  object  of  the  Advertizer  is  good  Shooting,  which 
would  be  well  taken  care  of. — Particulars  to  be  addi-esscd  to 
Messrs.  Hedges,  Land-agents,  10,  New  Bond-street,  opposite 
the  Clarendon. 


T\7  ANTED  to  Rent  a  HANDSOME  RESIDENCE. 
»  ■  i>laced  in  a  Park,  either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  v.ith 
an  exclusive  right  of  Shooting  attached  :  it  must  be  in  a  good 
district,  not  very  distant  from  Markets  and  Railway,  and  fit 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  Gentleman's  EstabUshment. — Any 
family  desu-ous  of  having  such  a  propei-ty  well  tenanted,  may 
address  particulars  to  Messrs.  Hedgeb,  Land-agent,  10,  New 
Bond-street,  opposite  the  Clarendon. 


A  GRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Hod- 
-^JL  BESDOX,  Hei-ts,  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of 
ilanagement.  Established  for  General  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion, including  every  branch  of  Agiiculture. 

KEsrozxT  Head  Mastee.— Mr.  HASELAVOOD. 

General  Assistant  Mastees. — Mr.  AIRD  and  Mr.  A.  "W. 
JACKSON. 

Agsiccltcee.— Professor  DONALDSON,  Author  of  "Bri- 
tish Grasses,  Manures,"  ic. 

BoTA>T.— Professor  COOPER,  F,L,S.j  anther  of  "  The  Bo- 
tany of  Sussex,'"'  itc. 

Ceestistbt. — Professor  HOLMES,  five  years  Lecturer  at  St. 
Edmund's  College, 

Geology  ant>  Misxbalogt.  »fcc. — Professor  RICHARDSON, 
F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  author  of  "  Geology  for  Be- 
ginners," ttc. 

Management  ant)  Diseases  of  Cattle. — Professor  J.  B. 
SniONDS.  M.R.C.T.S.,  Lectm^r  at  the  Royal  Veterinaiy  Col- 
lege, London. 

Natitral  and  ExpEBiiEENTAL  PHiLOSOPiiT. -^  Professor 
HOLMES  and  Mr.  A.  W.  JACKSON. 

Pbactical  SmvxTTNG  AND  Levxllixg. — Mt.  HASELWOOD 
and  Ml-.  A.  TV.  JACKSON. 

The  school  session  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz  : — From  the 
30th  of  Januaiy  to  Midsummer,  and  fi-om  the  oOth  of  July  to 
Christmas. 

The  Course  of  Educationembraces  the  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Naniral  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  ^Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  Surveying, 
Drawing,  the  French  Language,  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

A  fann  consisting  of  iOO  acres,  an  extensive  library,  museum, 
and  laboratory,  are  attached  to  the  school ;  and  the  charge  for 
board,  lodging,  lectures,  ifcc,  is  so  an-anged  by  the  committee  of 
management  as  to  include  every  expense  (except  for  washing 
and  hooks),  at  20  guineas  the  half-year. 

A  separate  class  will  be  fonned  for  those  pupils  who  are  not 
suSciently  advanced  to  attend  the  lectui-es. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  be  addressed  to 
the  **  Head-Master  of  the  Agi-icultui-al  Training  School,  Hod- 
desdon,  Herts,"  of  whom  eveiy  infoi-mation  may  be  obtained, 
and  references  had  to  gentlemen  whose  sons  are  now  at  the  in- 
stitution, from  most  of  the  counties  of  England ;  also  from 
"Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  IMPLEMI:NTS,  &:c. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  POUNDS  are  offered 
by  the  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  in 
Money  and  Medals,  as  Premiums  for  IMPLEMENT  S  of  peculiar 
merit*  at  its  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  at  BEVERLEY. 

The  order  of  Trial  v.-i\l  he  as  follows  : — 
Thuesdat,  July  31. — Implements  prepared  for  work. 
Fkidat,  Aug.  1. — Trial  of  Thi-ediing  Machines,  "Winnowing 

Machines,  Sti-aw  Cutters,  ic. 
Satcedat,  Aug.  '2. — Drills,    Com,    Bone,    Cake,    and   Gorse 

Cmshers. 
Monday,  Aug. -t. — Drain-tile  Machines,  (forwhichlOLis  offei-ed). 
Tuesday,  Aug.  5. — Exhibition  of  Implements. 
^VzDSESDAY,  Aug.  6. — (Principal  day  of  show.) — Exhibition  of 

Stock,  Implements,  &c. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  21. — Trial  of  Ploughs  and  ground  implements 
commences. 
Nearly  oOOi.  is  offered  in  addition  for  Stock,  Essays,  Farms, 
PoultTT,'.  ttc. 

All  entries  must  be  made  to  me  by  letter,  not  later  than 
"Wednesday,  July  23. 

Lists  of  pKEMic3is,  Forms  of  Certificates,  and  every  infor- 
mation may  be  had  on  application. 

Implements  and  Poulti-y  are  admitted  pbee  of  charge,  and 
all  ai-ticles  ai-e  conveyed  fr-ee  fr-om  Hull  to  Beverley  and  back, 
on  application. 

Full  programmes  of  the  proceedings  will  be  issued  by  the 
middle  of  July,  and  may  be  had  gi-atis. 

Thorpfield,  Thii-sk,  By  order  of  the  Council. 

Yorkshire.  "  M.  M.  Milbcen.  Sec. 

]\f  ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
J-*-fl-  and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brushhas  theim- 
portant  advantage  of  searcMug  thoroughly  into  the  dirisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinaiy  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  haii-s  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Einishes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powei-tul  fr'iction.  Telvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successfiil  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smvma  Sponge,  vrith  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absoi-ption,  ritalitYj^and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  vdtJx  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleachincr,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
SmvTna  Sponge.  Onlv  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  HoUes-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," adopted 
by  some  houses. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND. T— Meeting  at  Shrewsbcey,  July.  1S45. — 
The  Council  have  made  arrangements  with  several  Proprietors 
of  Omnibuses  and  Coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  Members  of 
the  Society-  from  the  Railway  Station,  at  Wolverhampton,  to 
Shrewsbury  and  back,  on  Tuesday  the  15th.  "Wednesday  the 
IGth,  Thmsday  the  17th,  and  Friday  the  I8th  days  of' July 
instant.  Places  may  be  Booked  at  the  Railway  Station,  Euston 
Square,  London.— By  order  of  the  Council, 
London,  July  0,  1*45.  James  Hcdsox,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTUR.XL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND.— The  next  GREAT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL MEETING  and  ANNUAL  CATTLE  SHOW  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  BALLINaSLOE.  on  the  30th  of 
Sk-ptember,  1$45,  and  the  days  foUuuiug.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  and  upwards  will  be 
distributed  on  this  occasion,  and  open  for  general  competitioa 
for  the  encomagement  of  Stuck,  Hurses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Imple- 
ments, Flax,  Wool,  Butter,  .tc,  the  particulars  of  which  can 
be  had  on  apphcation  to  the  SecretaiT  in  Dublin. 

The  AGRICULTURAL  CHALLENGE  CUP,  value  Oke 
Hdndeed  Gcin-eas,  for  the  best  beast  possessing  most  merit  of 
its  kind  in  the  yard,  and  now  held  by  Robert  Bnrrowes,  Esq., 
of  Giltown.  county  of  Kildare,  mth  his  Short-hoi-ned  BuU 
NARCISSUS,  ^\-illbe  also  openfor  competition  on  this  occasion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  i\ith  the  different  Steam- 
boat and  Canal  Companies  for  the  fransport  of  English  and 
Scotch  Stock,  Implements,  *fcc.,  via  Dublin,  free  of  expense,  to 
the  Show,  the  particulars  of  which  can  he  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretaiy,  from  whom  Premium-sheets  and  full  direc- 
tions can  be  had  on  application. 

Fi-om  the  natm*e  of  the  locality  itself,  and  the  preparations  in 
progress,  it  is  expected  that  the  approaching  Meeting  will  be 
the  mostimportant  that  has  yet  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society.  Every  facility  and  accommodation  T\-ill  be  pro- 
vided for  the  transport  of  EngUsh  and  Scotch  Stock  and  Imple- 
ments, free  of  expense,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  Meeting  every  way  practical  and  agreeable  to  the  strangers 
who  might  attend.  Edward  Bcllen.  Secretary-. 

Society's  Rooms,  41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


HORIZONTAL  WATCHES,  very  Flat.  —  A.  B. 
SAVORY  <fc  SONS.  Watchhakees,  9,  Comhill,  London, 
opposite  the  Bank;  price,  in  silver  cases,  three  and  a  half 
guineas  each  ;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These 
"Watches  are  accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement 
being  pecuUarly  suited  to  combine  these  important  requisites. 
They  are  jewelled  in  fom*  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst 
being  wound.     A  twelvemonth's  waiTanty  given  with  each. 

MEEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic, 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. — The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is,  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  %vithont 
injury,  while  rough,  red,  and  moist  sldns  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of 
repressing,  without  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellers  and  residents  in  wai-m  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  will,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
perfumers,  chemists,  «tc.,  in  boxes  pi-ice  3s.  6d.  and  7s.  6<?^iach, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabian  and  Co.,  late  Watson, 
Fabian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Country  agents 
required. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lectm-e  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7, 1345,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  LiverpooL 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  ^rENtlLATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant di'aughts  of  air — may  he  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtui-es  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs,  Chater  and  Hay- 
wai'd,  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  and  all  "respectable  glass  dealers  in 
London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Shai-p,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beale, 
Eiiiningham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  T)ixis 
and  Williams,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &c. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  farther  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  ^Ubion,  259,  Elack- 
fi-iars-road  ;  Mr.  Edwai'd  Baillie's.  12b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-sti-eet,  Camden 
Town :  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at  - 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

TONIC  MILK  OF  ORANGE,  A  DELICIOUS 
CORDIAL,  AND  SWEETENER  OF  THE  BREATH. 
(PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMI^  T  AND  THE 
NOBILITY). 
The  MILK  OF  ORANGE  (icarranted  to  he  extracted  from  Fniit) 
Warms  the  Stomach,  Creates  an  Appetite,  Digests  the  Food, 
Strengtliens  the  Lungs,  Clears  and  improves  the  Voice  for 
Singing,  enlivens  the  Spu-its,  dispels  Nervous  Debilitr.  Clears 
the  Blood,  and  combines  witii  these  admirable  prope'i-ties  the- 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  the  most  efficacious  agent  yet 
offered  to  the  PubHc  for  purifying  and  Perfuming  the  Breath. 

It  should  be  taken  in  the  proportion  of  a  wine  glassful  twice 
a  day,  and  is  particularly  recommended  to  Gentlemen  on 
leaving  home  In  the  moi-ning  or  after  smoking  a  Cigar,  while  to 
Ladies  it  will  be  equally  gi-ateful  on  going  to  a  party  or  a  ball, 
for  its  inrigorating  influence  on  the  mind  and  spirits,  and  its 
refreshing  effect  on  the  organs  of  health.  It  may  be  added, 
that  as  a  lively  but  gentle  stimulant  wholly  unmixed  with, 
spirituous  ingredients,  it  will  prove  extremely  grateful  to  that 
numerous  class  of  persons,  who,  on  principles  of  abstinence, 
refrain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
Prcpaixd   (as  per  Sccipe  purchaMd  of    the  former  -ProprUtory 

Jtfrs.  GULLY.)  by 

A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  HATtON  GARDEN,   T.ON-DON, 

Half-Pints,  2s.  9(?.— Pints,  4s.  6d.— Quarts,  9  . 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  and  by  Chemists  and  Per.  uners. 


ELECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  variety,  anc   of  war- 
ranted quality,  only  at  the  estahUshments  (  5 

{22,  Regent-sfreet,  comer  of  C  ermyn-st. 
and 
45,  Moorgate-sfreet,  City. 
The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durabihtv  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which' invariably  beai-s  theu-  mai-ks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Having  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for" the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
theii- process,  unless  thev  bear  the  above  marks. — Ke-plating 
and  gUding.— Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quahty  waiTanted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the'above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents,  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt^ 
will  be  proceeded  against. 
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PRIhTTflD   FOR 

TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

'Booksellers  avd  Publishers  to  Uxitebsit7   Colliov 
UPPER  GOWER-STREET. 


SCIE 


PARLEY'S 
ITIFIC    LBBRARY 


FOn   THB   USB    OP 


SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  STUDENTS,  ARTISTS, 
AND   MECHANICS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  'Work  to  famish  a  Series  of  Elementar- 
Treatisas  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
poblic  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  Eind  private 
schools ;  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neg-lected,  or 
■whose  attfttion  has  not  been  directed  in  «arly  life  to  such 
itudieSj  andto  Artists  and  Mechanics  these  little  works  will  be 
particularly  suited.  The  priacrplea  of  the  various  Sciences  are 
rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our  commonest 
-deas  as  possible ;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are  made 
plain  for  the  mind  and  brief  for  tho  memory;  and  the  Elements 
of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest  but  to 
their  shortest  form. 


I. 

A  Meiv  Edition  (being  the  Wth)  is  note  ready^ 

;       ,,,       A  SYSTEM 
POPULAR    GEOMETRY; 

Containing  in  a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  o( 
Euclid  as  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding 
cf  every  Art  and  Science  in  its  leading  truths  and  great  prtn 
eiples. 

By  GEORGE   DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4«.  6d,,  cloth. 


II. 

New  Edition  (just  published), 

COMPANION 

TO   T- 

ir'UJr'ULAR    GEOMETRY, 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised, 
nipstrated,  and  rendered  practically  u'eTul  to  the  vaxloos  pnr- 
poics  of  life,  with  namerous  Cats. 

Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A^. 

Price  4«.  6J.,  cloth. 


ni. 

Third  Editiow, 


A    SYSTEM 

OF 

POPULAR    ALGEBRA; 

WITH 

&.  Section  on    3SO?ia]^T:CHrs  and 
Bt  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 

Price  4s.  &d. 
"  trot  fecudente  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
Kiences,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  witt 
more  advantage  than  Barley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra.'- 
— Library  of  Useful  Snottledge,  article  "  Mechanic!."  . 


rv. 

Second  Edition, 


A  SYSTEM 

or 

POPULAR   TRIGONOMETRY, 

Botb  Plane  and  Spberlcal. 

With    POPULAR    TREATISES    on    LOGARITHMS,    and    tha 

Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

By   GEORGE    DARLEY,    A.B. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 


FAMILIAR    ASTRONOMY. 

Bv  GEORGE  DARLEY,  A.B. 
WiTn  EN-or.AYiKos. — 12mo,  5s.,  cloth  lettered. 
"There  ii  a  vast  deal  of  astronomical  information  confeyed 
Id  a  most  winning  f.nd  unafisuming  manner  in  this  delightful 
little  vninmc,  which,  not  less  frr  the  novelty  of  its  plan  than  tho 
•tfn;  cr>'5  intelligence,  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  ta.'e  and 
Ulcuts  of  if!  projector  and  editor,  Mr.  Darlcy."-Sun. 


Now  ready,  piice  is.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      T  K  E  E      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Gakdenehs'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others.      ' 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  daj', 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained  ; 


Guards  against  ■nind 

Labelling 

Loosing  Ugatiires 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  <fee. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  ti-eatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  an-angement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
ino\ing  thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  a^e,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  taiiiug  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  (fee.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 
Aphides,  to  keep  doT\Ti 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


LONDON:  5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantageof 
Operation  in  different  montha 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  da- 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser* 

tion  of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 
A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  betrveen  budding 
and  grafting 


NOW    READY. 

WEW    BDITEOET     OF    PSa.  SSajBlSS-g-S    SCBOOl^    SO^iLKT-jr. 

Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  lUustrations,  price  is.  M., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 


TEE    EUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL 

BY  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.' 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Unirersity  College,  London. 


SCIENCE. 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EYANS,  Whitefriars. 


TO  LANDOWNERS,  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  &  OTHERS 
]V|R.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Land  and  Engineering 
-LtX  Survetoe,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  will  send  free,  on  the 
receipt  of  14  Postage  Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
RECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks  ■  with 
very  plain  instmctions  for  taking  the  dimensions  and  forjudg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  Samuel  Gileeet, 


MECHI'S  LETTERS  ON  AGRICULTURE.— 
Mr.  MECHI  having  received  many  complaints  that  Book- 
sellers do  not  keep  this  Publication  in  stock,  begs  to  state,  that 
by  giving  auy  Bookseller  "  an  order  to  procui'e  it"  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  had  at  the  same  price  as  if 
purchased  in  London,  say  unbound,  Is.  6c?. ;  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  Zs, — i,  Leadenball-street,  London,  June  12,  1845. 

The  Appendix  to  this  work  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  Agi-icultural  subjects,  such  as  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Discussions  on  Tenant  Rights,  an  authentic  Report 
of  Dr.  Forster's  Expei-iments  in  Electro-Culture,  &c.  :  also 
correct  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Farm  Buildings  andUacUinerj'. 


Now  ready,  price  Is., 
JOHNSON  AND   HARE'S   ILLUSTRATED   AN- 

*J  NUAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  CHIEF  .AG-RICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  "SRftE-WSBUllV 
MEETING.  Tliis  is  an  indispensable  Hand-book  for  the  visitor 
as  well  as  tarny-at-home  farmer.  It  may  be  had  by  order  of 
every  Bookseller. 

London,  J.  Ridgwat  ;  Shrewsbury,  Davis.    Also. 
HINTS  FOR  INCREASING  THE  PRACTICAL    USEFUL- 
NESS OF  AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS.    By  T.  C.  Hincks,  Esq. 
Price  Is. 


VALUABLE  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  "  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe 
cific  for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  Is.  \M.  and  2s.  9rf.  each.— Also  his  PILUL.^  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL.^,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  successful 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  puritying  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations.  They  are  efficacious 
also  in  Rheumatism,  and  form  a  mild  and  superior  family 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  Vhd.  and  2s.  2d.  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  Beach  and  Baenicott 
(who  have  been  confidentially  intinisted  vafh  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past),  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the  "Poor  Man's  Friend"  and  "  Pilulfe  Antiscrophulas,"  &c., 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  authority  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fully  testified 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefitted  by  their  aid. 
Beware  of  Counterfeits. — No  Medicines  sold  under  the  above 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  "Beach  and  Barnicott, 
late  Dr.  Roberts,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the 
stamp  affixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Propi-ie- 
tors,  Beach  and  Baknicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Bridport;  by 
the  London  Houses  ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


SUPERFINE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  30s.  to  405., 
extra  quality  50s.  ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s.  to  45s., 
extra  quality,  50s.  to  60s. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  IGs.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Gs.  Qd,  to  12s.,  rich  satin,  8s.  Gd.  to  IGs. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12s.,  18s.,  and  21s.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  Ge?. 
to  18s. ;  boys'  and  youths'  clothing  ;  office  or  study  coats  9s.  Gd. 
to  15s. ;  a  suit  of  supei-fine  black  cloth,  3E.  3s.  ;  extra  quality 
Zl.  10s.  to  U.  4s.,  at  Fisher  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
WiUiam-street,City,  ,ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 
the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing  (but  as  the  hair  grows),  as  it  never  fades  or 
acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  re- 
commend the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  then-  establish- 
ment;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  mth  them  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
TN-ill  enable  them  to  do  it  afterwards  irithout  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  establishment  having  used  it, 
the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  mthout  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hau*-cutters,  and  Haii'- 
dyers.  N.B.  Parties  attended  at  their  oi\"n  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOil  THE  PEOPLE. 

'^"^HE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING:  expressly 
i  intended  for  Persons  possessing  and  fond  of  cultivating  a 
Garden  of  moderate  size.  Price  2j.  cloth,  a  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE  HAKD-BOOK  OF  BOTANY; 
Of  Linnaean  Lessons  on  Commou  Plants,  for  Field  and  Garden 
Practice.     Price  'Is. 

THE   HAND-SOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE; 
Chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  tUc  Allotment  System, 
Price  \6.  Zd. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  COOKERY; 

Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes.      Price  2j.  cloth. 

'fHE  HAND-BOOK  OP  THE  TOILETTE; 

Having  in  view  the  union  of  Bodily  Health  with  Beauty  of  Per* 

"son.    Price  2s.  cloth.  ' 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  LAUNDRY; 
Fipresaly  intended  for  those  who  "  wash  at  home."  Price  Is.  Qd, 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICINE; 
Forming  a  tjseful  Manual  in  time  of  Need,  whenProfessional^* 
cannot  readily  be  procured.    Price  2*.  cloth. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT. 
Price  U.  Qd, 

TTEAL  AND   SON'S   LIST   OF  BEDDING, 
-5--*v  containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,    Sizes,   and. 
Prices,  by  which  pm-chasers  ai-e  cnable*cto  jivigp  th'^  articles     , 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.      Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  theii-  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufactui'e  and  sale  of  Bedding     , 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son,  d 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  I 
Chapel,  Tottenham-coiu-t-road.  ■ 

MEAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  50s. — 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockin  &  Co.,  38,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  counti-y. 


PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  sue- 
cess  of  tills  Medicine  is  the  wouder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been, 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has,  in 
every  instance,  done  good — it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  PARR'S  LIFE 
PILLS  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  li^-ing  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  Medicine. 
Sheets  of  Testimonials,  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr," 
may  be  had  gratis  of  every  respectable  Medicine  Vendor 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  Medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  '*  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  are  in 
WHITE  Letters  on  a  RED  Ground,  engi-aved  on  the  Govern- 
ment Stamp,  passed  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac-simile  of  the 
signature  of  the  Proprietors,  *'  T.  Roheets  *k  Co.,  London,"  on 
the  directions. 

Sold  in  Boxes  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  Od.,  and  family  Packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  Kingdom. — Directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


DOCTOR  DE  DASSEL,  OF  VAN  DIEMAN'S 
LAND,  AND  HOLLOWAT'S  PILLS.— Extract  of  a  letter 
from  John  Knight,  Esq.,  dji^ed  Launceston,  1st  March,  1845  :-^ 
"Professor  Holloway.  Dear  Sii', — I  am  authorised  by  Dr.de 
Dassel,  of  this  colony,  to  infox-m  you.  that  having  iritnessed 
here  in  several  instances  the  extraordinary  effects  of  your 
puis,  he,  in  consequence,  is  induced  to  say  that  you  may  make 
use  of  his  name  as  attesting  their  efficacy.  (Signed)  John 
Knight,  Carr  Villa,  late  proprietor  of  the  '  Launceston  Adver- 
tiser,'"— These  PiUs  act  upon  the  foundation  of  the  system, 
thus  cming  the  most  deep-rooted  complaints,  even  when  every 
other  treatment  has  failed.  Sold  at  Professor  Holloway's  Es- 
tablislunent,  244,  Strand,  and  by  all  respectable  Vendors  of 
Medicine  throughout  the  civQised  world. 


Printed  by  Wjlliaw  Brapbobt,  of  No.  (I,  Yoik-pIace,  Stoke  N'ewii)gton>  an 
FnnDEDicK  Moi-LKTT  Ev*Ka,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stot«  Npwiugton.both 
in  the  county  of  Middlfiei,  Frintfrs,  at  their  OfBca  in  Lombsrd-street,  In 
tha  precinct  of  Whiipfriare,  In  the  City  of  London  ;  and  publiihed  by  them 
at  the  Office.No.  5,  Chniles  street,  in  the  parlih  of  St.  Paul'i,  Covent  Gqi- 
dfD,  in  the  said  county. vrhere  all  Advertitemento  and  CotmnunicntloDB  are 
to  be  addrosed  to  tho  Editor.— Saturday,  July  12, 1S*5. 
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CT  AJIFORD-HILL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
^  The  nest  Shovr  of  this  Society  will  "be  held  on  Thursday. 
-4th  July,  in  the  Grounds  of  Arthur  Craven,  Esq.,  Stamford- 
hill,  when,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  usually  awarded  to  !Xur- 
serynien,  the  following  are  offert^d  to  Florists  {Dealers,  not 
Amateurs),  for  34  blooms  of  Carnations:  —  1st  Prize,  2?.: 
2d  do..  1(.  105.;  3d  do.,  ir. ;  and  the  same  for  24  blooms  of 
Picotees.  Notice  to  be  given  on  or  before  Tuesdav.  "Jid  July, 
to  R.  WttiGnx,  Hon.  Secretary,  East-place,  Hacknev. 


HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 
EXELBITIOX  AT  THE  G-ARDEX. 
July  V2t}i.  1^4-5. 

AWARD  OF  THE  JLT)GES. 

THE  LAUGE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

1  To  llr.  Barnes,  jn-.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Es^..  of  Bomley-com- 

mon,   Kent,   fur  a  collection  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
plants 

2  To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  Sigismund  Rucker,  Esq.Jun.,  F.H.S., 

for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids. 

THE  GOLD  KNIGHTIAN  ifEDAL. 
"1  To  ?.rr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a 
collection  of  40  Stove'^and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Frazer,   of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  a  collection  of  20 

Stove  and  Greenhotise  plants 

3  To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  for  20  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  Don,  gr.  to  F.  G.  Cos,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  12  species  of 

Exotic  Orchids 

5  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Haves-place,  Bromlev, 

for  a  collection  of  20  species  of  Cape  Heaths 
€  To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  of  Clapham,  for  the  same 
7  To  Mr.  Ingram,  gr.  to  Her  Majestv,  at  Frogmore,  for  a  Mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  Fruit, 

THE  GOLD  BANXSIAX  MEDAL. 

1  To  M>.  TV.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook.  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 

lection of  20  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

2  To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  Traill,  of  Haves-place,  Bromlev, 

for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 

3  To  Messrs.  RollissoD,  of  Tooting,  for  20  species  of  Exotic 

Orchids 

4  To  Mr.  S.  M.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  sL\  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

5  •  To  Mr.  Itobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  12  new  vari- 

eties of  Pelargoniums 

6  To  Mr.  W.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  F.H.S.,  for  12  varieties  of 

Pelargonium 

7  To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea.  for  12  varieties  of  Pelargonium 
S  To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  12  Roses  in  pots 

9  To  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  for  25  Roses  in  pots 
10  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

collection  of  12  species  of  Cape  Heaths 
U  To  Mr.  Frazer.  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  the  same. 
i  THE  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

r  ■^'?,?^- I^ruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  iliUer.  Esq.,  of  Collier's-wood, 
J       Mitcham,  for  a  collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
-^         plants 

2  To  Mr.  R  May.  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq..  of  Langley-park, 

±ieckenham,  Kent,  for  a  collection  of  six  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants 

3  To  Mr.  F.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  a  coUectiou  of  six 
.   T  ^7^  ^°?  Greenhouse  Climbers 

4  10  Mr.  Eyles  gr.  to  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 
_  _  5ix  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 

-.^l    ■  ^''''K'^S  Chiswick,  F.H.S.,  for  a  coRection  of  12 
^^^  varieties  of  Pelargonium 

v.riln^'^"/-!'  ,''*'  Battersea,   for  a  collectioa  of  12  new 
varieties  of  Pelargonium 

'  ^?..^^.'n^>^?'''^ -•  *^^  ^ddlesex-place,  New-toad,  for  a  col- 
ft  rl  -5  V^^-  Tanebes  of  Pelargonium 

lo  B    ^''^^^°-  ^-  ^^  ^-  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of 

1.;  Koscs  in  pots 


^;.  J  ?vS"fi^''  ^^^^^  ^'^^  1-  "e"-  varieties  of  Pelanro- 

^i?n?;  '^'J^.>,'"?5^^*^  ^"^"^  ^^«  Nurserj-men,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  they  either  did  not  shew  new  varieties, 
or  if  zieyr,  they  were  of  bad  quality. 


To  Mrs.  Stedman,  of  Isleworth,  for  a  coUection  of  25  Roses 

in  pots 
To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  a  collection 

of  20 -species  of  Cape  Heaths 
To  Messrs.  Rollisson.  of  Tooting,  for  the  same 
To  itr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  "W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 

of  12  species  of  Cape  Heaths 
To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart.  Esq.,  of  Langley-park, 

Beckenham,  Kent,  for  a  coUection  of  six  species  of  Cape 

Heaths 
To  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Erirton-hill,  for  the  same 
To  ilessrs.  Yeitch  tt  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  Fuchsia  serrati- 

foha 
To  Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  .\rchdale  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam, 

for  Renanthera  coccinea 
To  Messrs.  Yeitch  it  Son,  for  .derides  odoratum 
To  Mr.  Frost,  gr.  to  Lady  Grenville,  F.H.S.,  for  Muscat 

Grapes 
To  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  Enfield,  for  a  Pro- 
vidence Pine-apple 
To  Mr.  Mason,  gr.  to  Sir  Jno.  Kennaway,  Escot,  Devonshire, 

for  Pine-apples. 

THE  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus.  Bart.,  F.H.3.,  for  a 

collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 
To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.3.,  for  a  col- 
lection of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 
To  Mr.  Plant,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford,  for 

six  species  of  Exotic  Orchids 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of 

six  species  of  Achimenes 
To  Mr.  R.  Sraines,  for  a  collection  of  12  new  varieties  of 

Pelargonium 
To  Mr,  "W.  Ambrose,  of  King-street,  Battersea,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  TV.  Cock,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of 

Pelargoniiun 
To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  of  Clapham,  for  six  Calceolarias 
To  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  a  collection  of  2-i 

varieties  of  Carnations 
To  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  of  "^andsworth-road,  for  a  collection 

of  24  varieties  of  Picotees 
To  Messrs.  Norman,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller,  Totmgsbnrr,  Herts,  for  a 

collection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 
To  Messrs.  Lane  &:  Son,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of 

sL^  species  of  Cape  Heaths 
To  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  Edgeware-road, 

for  the  same 
To  ili\  Jos.  Robinson,  gr.  to  James  Simpson.  Esq.,    of 

Thames-bank,  Pimlico,  for  12  "varieties  of  Fuchsia 
To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  Erica  Parmen- 

tieriana 
To  Mr,  Dawson,  of  Brixton-bill,  for  Erica  Massoni 
To  Messrs^  Veitch  tfe  Son,   of  Exeter,  for  Siphocampylus 

cocdueus 
To  Mr.  Kinghom,  gr.  to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Vero- 
nica speciosa 
To  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Lea-bridge-road,  for  Crassnla  versicolor 
To  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  Erica  radiata 
To  Mr.  Dawson,  for  Erica  ampuRacea 
To  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  Erica  intlata  alba 
To  Mr.  Dods.  gr.  to  Sir  George  "Warrender,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Fruit 
To  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to'  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 

for  Grapes  *" 
To  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  gr.  to  Thomas  TVMtmore,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  the  same 
To  i£r.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  Eon.  Mrs.  I?ushou^  for  Grapes 

in  pots 
To  Mr.  Moffatt,  gr,  to  His  Grace  the  Ihike  of  Newcastle,  at 

Clumber,  for  Frontignan  Grapes 
To  :Mi-.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  F.H.S,,  for  Pine- 
apples 
To  Mr,  Brewin,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

same, 

THE  SILVER  KNIGHTIAN  MEDAL. 
To^  Mr.  Epps,  of  Maidstone,  F.H.S.,  for  a  coUection  of  12 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants 
To  Messrs.  Norman,  for  a  coUectiou  of  24  varieties  of  Pinks 
To  Mr.  J.  "W.  NewhaU,  of  TVoolwich,  for  a  coUection  of  24 

varieties  of  Picotees 
To  Mr.  Terry,  gi-.  to  Lady  Puller,  for  a  coUection  of  Moss 

Roses,  in  12  varieties 
To  Messrs.  Lane  «t  Son  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  for  a 

coUection  of  Roses,  in  50  varieties 
To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 
To  Ml-.  Pond,  of  "WeUs'-road,  Bath,  for  a  collection  of  Roses, 

in  2-5  varieties  "* 

To  3Ir.  Plumbly.  gr.  to  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,   of  Essenden- 

place,  Herts,  for  a  coUection  of  sis  species  of  Cape  Heaths 
TojMr.  Epps,  F.E.S.,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Conway,  Nurseryman,   Brompton,  for  a  collection,  of 

six  varieties  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums 
To  Mr.  S.  M.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq,,  F.H.S., 

for  Erica  ampuUacea 
To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  a  specimen 

Rose  in  a  pot 
To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  for  Erica  ampuUacea 
To  Messrs.'  Veitch  it  Son,  of  Exeter,  for  Calandrinia  um- 

beUata 
To  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  12  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
To  Mr.  Mylam,  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

best  named  coUection  of  Plants 
To  Mr.  G.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Les- 

chenaultia  formosa 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr,  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  Achimenes 

picta 
t  To  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Lisianthus  RusseUianus 
To  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  F.H.S.,  for 

Grapes 


'  The  Judges  particularly  commended  the  fine  growth  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  (N'o.  1  PP.),  from  Mr.  Williamson,  gr. 
to  the  E.-irl  of  Lonsdale,  but  had  not  the  power  to  award  a 
prize  for  them  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  colour. 

t  N.B.  Had  this  been  exhibited  in  its  proper  place,  tjnder 
LL.,  i^  would  have  received  a  higher  Medal. 


To  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  James  Thome,  Esq.,of  Mawbey-house^ 

South  Lambeth,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Davis,  of  East  Bamet,  for  the  same 
To  ilr.  W.  Carmichael,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Signor-park, 

Petworth,  for  Pine-appies 
To  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  a  Providence  Pine-apple 
To  Mr.  Bro^-n,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  for  Provi- 
dence Pine-apples 
To  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 

for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
To  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  George,  Esq.,  for  Strawberries 
To  Mr.  Joynes,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts,  for  a 

Melon 
To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  P.  Lydiiird,  Bath,  for  Strawberries 
To  Mr.  Mevers,  Brentford,  for  Cherries. 

THE  SILVER  BANKSIAN  MEDAL. 
To  Mr.  Henbrey,  of  Croydon,  for  a  coUection  ot  24  varieties 

of  Pinks 
To  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a 

coUection  of  Moss  Roses  in  12  varieties 
To  Messrs.  Cobbett,  of  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  R.  H.  Bettc-ridge,  of  MUton-hUl,  Abingdon,  Berks, 

for  a  coUection  of  Roses  in  -.0  varieties 
To  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  of  Brenchley,  Kent,  for  the  same 
To  R.  Crutwell,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  ibr  a  coUection  of  Roses  in  2-5 

varieties 
To  Mr.  Dobson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Beck,  F.H.S.,  for  a  specimen 

Rose  in  a  pot 
To  Mr.  Plumbly,   gr.  to  C.  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  for  Erica 

li-iridifiora 
To  Messrs.  Henderson,  for  Erica  ventricosa  grandiflora 
To  Messrs.   Veitch  i-   Son,  of  Exeter,  for  "new  species  of 

Salpichroa  glandulosa,  from  ChiU 
To  Messrs.  Rollisson.  of  Tooting,  for  the  second  best  named 

coUection  of  Plants 
To  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  the 

third  best  named  coUection  of  Plants 
To  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Miss  TraiU,  for  Grapes 
To  Mr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lambeth,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thome.  Esq.,  for  Pine-apples 
To  Mr.  CoUmson,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  for 

Nectarines 
To  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Roehampton, 

for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
To  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  for  Peaches 
To  Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.H.S,, 

for  Peaches 
To  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Melons 
To  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  James  Tompkins,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart, 

of  Beaumaris,  "for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Elliott,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Boothby,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Cherries 
To  Mr.  Stanlv,  gr.  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Citrons 
To  Mr.  EUiott,  for  Strawberries 
To  Mr.  Thos.  Cole,  WiUow  Rosarv.  Bath,  for  the  same. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  "of  MERIT. 
To  Mr.  R.  H.  Betteridge,  for  a  coUection  of  Moss  Roses,  in 

12  varieties 
To  Mr.  S.  Hooker,  for  the  same 
To  Messrs.  Paul  i  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  Slowe,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  col- 
lection of  Roses  in  25  varieties 
To  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  gr.  to  Jas.  Cook,  Esq.,  F.H,S.,  for  a 

seedUng  Clerodendrum 
To  Mr.  Bames,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  Cleroden- 
drum paniculatum 
To  Mr.  S.  M.  Carson,  gr.  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

for  Rondeletia  speciosa 
To  ilr.  Conway,  Nursei-yman,  Old  Brompton,  for  six  named 

Petunias 
To  Mr.  Pamplin,  Nurseryman,  Homsey-road,  for  a  seedling 

Erica  called  "  Splendens  '' 
To  the  same  for  a  seedling  Heath  called  "  Magnifica  " 
To  Mr.  W.  Bums,  of  Chevening,  for  cut  specimens  of  tlia 

double  yeUow  Rose 
To  Mr.  Glendinning.  Nurseryman,  Tnmham-green,  F.H.S., 

for  a  YeUow  Stance  from  China 
To  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  for  the  fotirth  best  named  coUection 

of  Plants 
To  Mr.  Barnes,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  the  fifth 

best  named  coUection  of  Plants 
To  Mr.  Whomes,  gr.  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer,  for  a  seed- 
Ung Pelargonium  caUed  "Paragon" 
To  Mr.  Best,  Nurseryman,  Reading,  for  a  seedling  Calceo- 
laria, called  "'Leopardii" 
To  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a  seedUng  Calceolaria  "Alpha" 
To  Mr.  Dods,  gr,  to  Sir  George  Warrender,   Bart.,  F.H.S., 

for  Peaches 
To  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rushout,  of  Wanstead- 

grove,  for  the  same 
To  Mr.  C.  Ewing,  gr.  to  0.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 

Peaches  and  Nectarines 
To  Mr.  W.  Davis,  gr.  to  John  Disney,  Esq.,  for  Apples 
To  Robert  Crutwell,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  for  Strawberries 
To  Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,   F.H.S., 

for  Figs. 


TT^ARNER  &  WARNER,  Seedsmen,  28,  ComhiU, 
*  *  London,  beg  to  offer  the  foUowing  new  and  choice 
STRAWBERRY  Plants:— "Fisher's  AUce  Maude,"  being  the 
earliest  and  most  productive  known,  at  73.  6d.  per  100,  strong 
plants.  "  Deptford  Pine,"  "  British  Queen,"  and  aU  other  new 
and'most  approved  sorts.  Also  FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA, 
a  distinct  species  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  at; 
21j.  each,  strong  plants.  HINDSIA  VIOLACEA,  2us.  to  iOs, 
each.  Likewise  the  coUection  of  splendid  new  GERANIUMS 
advertised  bv  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  <fc  Co.  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronide  of  June  21  for  5^  5?. ;  and  aU  the  newest  varieties  of 
other  plants. 


THE  WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

MESSRS.  MARNOCK  &  MANLEY  beg  to  retnm 
their  sincere  thanks  to  their  numerous  Friends  for  their 
kind  acknowledgments  in  saying: — "Your  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower meets  in  every  shape  its  promised  merits,  both  as  a<t- 
vertised  in  the  Chr&jxlde  aud  the  Treatise."  They  also  begCt* 
i  say  that  they  have  a  small  qu.inrity  of  the  same  stock  left  iss 
'  August  sowing  at  45.  per  oz.— Nursery,  Hackney,  July  19, 
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NETV  TURNIP  SEED. 

JG.  WAITE  begs  to  inform  the  trade  that  he  can 
•    supply   any   quantity   of    NEW    TURNIP   SEED,   from 
transplanted  stocks,  at  the  following  low  prices  for  cash  • 


Early  Stone        per  bush.  22s. 
White  Round  „         20s. 

Red        Do.  „         20s. 

Green    Do.  „         20s. 

Parple-top  Scotch       ,,         26s. 
Dale's  Hybrid  „        2Ss. 


White  Globe       per  bush.  22s. 
Green    Do.  „        22s. 

New  Cream  Globe       ,,        2Gs. 
Early  Stubble  „         21s. 

Green-top  Scotch        „         23s. 
Laing's  Improved  Swede,,  24s. 


All  other  kinds  equally  as  low  in  price.    Not  bound  to  these 
prices  longer  than  one  month  from  this  date — July  19,  1S45. 
i,  Eyi"e-sti'eet-hill,  Hatton-garden,  London. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1344. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  public  that  he  will 
send  out  the  following  varieties  at  the  prices  annexed 
next  October,  delivered  free  in  London /or  cask  only.  Their  re- 
peated and  successful  exhibition,  both  as  "  Seedlings  "  and  in  the 
collection  of  "  New  and  Fii*st-rate  Varieties,"  appears  to  render 
a  descriptive  list  unnecessary.  If  it  should  seem  desirable, 
E.  B.  will  have  one  prepared  and  forwarded  upon  application. 


Rosy  Circle    . . 

..£1 

0 

Isabella 

Arabella 

0 

Juno 

Sunset 

0 

Bellona 

ilustee    . . 

0 

Margaret 

ifarc  Antony 

0 

Favorita 

Desdemona 

11 

Zenobia 

Othello 

0 

.£1    1 

0 

.     1     1 

0 

.     1     1 

0 

.     0  10 

6 

.     0  10 

6 

.     0  10 

6 

Or  the  set  for  lOl.  10s. 
As  E.  B.*s  tei-ms  of  pre-payment  mil  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittance  \vill  ensure  priority  of  selection. 
N.B.  Aurora  and  Cah^pso  cannot  be  sent  out  till  after  next 
season. — Worton-cottage,  Islewortb. 


JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  remind  his  Friends  and 
the  Public,  that  he   continues   to   supply  strong,  healthy 

plants,  as  under,  at  the  following  prices,  including  hamper  and 

package,  when  the  orders  are  not  less  than  1(.,  or   smaller 

plants  free  by  post ; — 

Pansies,  finest  varieties  15s.  Qd.  per  doz. 

Bo.  fine  show  do.  12    0         „ 

Do.  good  named  do 6s.  to  9    0         „ 

Chrysanthemums,  good  do.  9    0  ,, 

Terbenas,  finest  new  do.  6    0  ,, 

Fuchsias,  newest  do.         2    6  each. 

Do.  best  of  last  year's  do 12     0  per  doz. 

Do.  older,  good  do 6s.  to  9     0  ,, 

Petunias,  newest  varieties,  including  Girling's  12    0  „ 

Do.  finest  varieties  of  last  season      . .      6s.  to  9    0         ,, 

Veronica  speciosa Is,  6rf.  to  2    6  each. 

Buddlea  Lrndleyana         Is.  to  2    6    ,, 

Centi'adenia  rosea  .,         10,, 

Bouvardia  strigosa  10,, 

leschenaultia  biloba  nana       10,, 

Achimenes  longifiora,  rosea  and  grandiflora    0    9,, 
Herbaceous  plants  (in  pots),  an  extensive  col- 
lection,  containing  many  scarce  varieties    6     0  per  doz. 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Camber  well-green. 
N.B.  A  respectable  young  Man  Wanted,  who  has  been  used 

to  the  business,  and  wishes  farther  improvement. 
Clarendon  Nursei-y,  Camberwell,  London. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Tears. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 
npHE  following   Articles,  manufactured  in   Slate  for 
-L   Horticultural  pui-poses,  may  be  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tagCj  upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted). 
Tont  n«-.rnr=  '        Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,FlowerBoxes,&c. 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


-     Edwakd  Beck  ^111  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post 

TTENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
JLX  STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  ChronicU,  April  12th 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
•various  colours  and  designs,  for  Dramng-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9s.  to  71. 10s 
per  dozen.  Wliolesale  and  Retail  DepSt,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Punlico,  near  the  Palace. 


"DRITISH  SHEET  OR  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
-»-*  In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties.  J. 
Welch,  Jun.  (late  with  Mr.  Deake,  of  Jermyn-strcet  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  mucli  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  then-  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  appUcation  by  post  or  otherwise. 
12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


LEPUS  TIMIDUS,  WITH  LEPUS  CDNICULUS  •  OR, 
GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT. 
T^HIS  extraordinary  and  large  variety  weighs,  when 
-»  at  maturity,  from  12  to  14  lbs  ;  possesses  great  length  and 
depth  of  carcass,  furnished  with  a  considerable  dewlap,  vei-y 
long  and  beautiful  erect  ears,  ivith  large  projecting  eyes,  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  of  the  hare.  The  colour  of  this  fine 
breed  is  uniformly  that  of  the  hare,  and  when  cooked,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it.  It  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven 
joung,  and  requires  no  other  treatment  than  the  common 
Rabbit.  Mr.  John  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth,  has 
a  few  pairs  to  dispose  of  upon  the  follow-ing  terms:— 3  to  3 
months  old,  1.55.  per  pair ;  1  to  2  months  old,  \0s.  per  pair,  in- 
cluding package,  and  can  be  forwarded  with  safety  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post-office  order,  or  reference,  wUl 
be  required  from  unknown  correspondents. 
Great  Yarmouth,  July  li>. 

OURTIS'S  ROSE-BUDDING  KNIFE.— "This  is 
^-^  the  neatest  Budding-knife  we  have  seen.  The  ivory  han- 
■  die  is  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp,  and 
turned  up  at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well' con- 
trived for  the  purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  Prof.  Lindley , 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  29,  1843. 

George  Babnes,  Pruning  and  Budding-knife  Maker,  {War- 
ranted Good)  GS,  Campo-lane,  Sheffield,  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  above  new  and  desirable  article,  manu- 
factured by  him.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  re- 
ceipt of  27  penny  postage  stamps,  or  pnst-oftice  order  for  23. 

Sold  by  J.  Kebnan,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  4,  Great  RusseU- 
fitreet,  Covent-garden,  London. 


FLOAVER-FOTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park^ 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  theii'  much  approved  method  of 
applving  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
bv  which  atmospherjcheat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  requii-ed  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  wliich  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  "-iU  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  <fc  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requu-ed  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c.  


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated'  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
mth  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  folloviing  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis^^■ick  :  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbui-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nui'sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 


pOTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  then- 
^^  Repositoi-y,  No.  2,  Winsley  Steeet,  Oxford  Stkeet, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  tkc,  at  vei-y  low  piSces,  viz. : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Bhgines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  aU  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultm-al  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
Upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  ivith  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
ley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


/lONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 

Vy  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq,,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Srewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr,  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's, 
Fine- apple-place ;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;'.  nfact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  -nith  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it.  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS  ; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,    CHELSEA. 
Fountains,  Yases,  Figob.es,  &c.  *tc.,  ix  great  variztt. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUrLDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efi5cient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  chai*ge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Couservatorj'  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultm'al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom.  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  pubHc. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  : 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapom-  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wir.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL ; 
And  bv  their  Agents. 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONTDON  : 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street,  July  19,  


TURNIP  CROP. 

GUANO.— Peruvian  and  lehaboe,  imported  by  A. 
GiBBs  &  Co.,  warranted  first-rate  quality  by  analysis,  . 
Bone-dust,  Sulphm-ic  Acid  {irith  instructions  for  making  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Turnip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  Manures  for  Tm-nips  ;  also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  &c.— Apply  to  MARK  FOTHER- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames -sti-eet.  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Turnips. 

UANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
10M05.  tolli.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  6L  5.«.  to  "d.   per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;    vdih  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm, 
Noethcott,  13,  Kood-lane,  Fenchurch -street. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  the  Importation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SONS,  London  ;  or  Mr.  MYERS, 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Salt,  and  every  other  Artificial  Manure. — 
London  Manm-e  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-street.  E.  Purser, 
Secretary. 


^^^^^  'MP^o. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  FOR  GTTANO. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil, by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  bein^  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo-- 
sltion.  founded  on 
the  an.alysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Extract  of  a  Letter 
n.  r.inr.ii..iii  .-      roceived  from  J .  W. 

^  MI'A'Wm,  •*■        Kelset,  Esq.,  Hope 

»^-  ///.It  ilS^'aN/^         z  Farm,  near  Folke- 

stone. Kent,  October 
17th,  1S44. 
Sib, — Your  Guano- 
has  turned  out  well,, 
quite  answering  my 
utmost  expectation  ;  it  has  made  my  Turnips  best  at  the  poorest 
p.art  of  the  field,  being  the  spot  where  I  employed  it.  I  ^™j- 
thank  you  to  send  me  the  price  of  your  lione  Powder,  and 
remain,  yours  respectfully.  J   W.  Kelsev. 

The  price  9i.  per  ton,  including  sacks,  wharfage,  deliver^"  to 
the  railway,  and  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed  10  miles 
from  London,  delivery  free.  Also  BRAIN'S  HIGHLY-CU^- 
CEKTllATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrulis. 
Grass  Lands,  &c.,  Is.  Orf.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80 
gallons  of  water,  will  make  .i  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure. 
To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists. 
GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis.  _  _ 

Gypsum  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  tlian  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

N.B.— Mr.  Bbais  conducts  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  and 
all  Agricultural  Products  with  the  greatest  care  and  expedition. 
Steam  MiUs,  Thomas-it.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 


'>> 
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YOUELL  &  GO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
cuntinue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
good  lieiiltliy  plants,  sct"\rith  Hoiver-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen  the 
selcetion  heinK  left  to  them  or  to  the  Purchaser,  nanjelj-  :— 
DonkcUirii,  llonareh,  Carolina.  Conspic-ua,  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Inrincible,  Double  Striped,  Ch.andlerii,  ColviUu, 
Juleana.  HealUi,  Imbricata,  Eclipse,  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckeru, 
iind  Fimbnata,    Also, 

The  very  best  FUCnslAS  . .        . .    12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CIIKYSANTHEMUMS..     123.  do. 

Ditto  VEUHENAS         . .         . .       Cs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ..         ..     12s.  do. 

""        Ditto  PAN'SIES 10.1.  do. 

'•*   ~          For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
•OreatTarmouth  Nursery, July  111. 


SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

JAMES  PEARSON,  in  ofterini,'  the  following  YER- 
BENAS  to  the  public  can,  with  the  preatest  confidence, 
•roconnnend  them  as  beins  of  superior  excellence,  bothialiower 
and  habit. 

VEIIBENA  "  AVALAXCHE  "  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  com- 
pact habit,  and  profuse  bloomer. 

VERBENA  "DEFIANCE,"  a  fine  rose-crimson;  truss  larRe, 
with  good  habit ;  the  foi-mer  was  awarded  a  Certificate  at  the 
Meetinj?  of  tile  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  on  S.aturday, 
June  21st.  Good  Plants  ciin  be  obtained  at  Eschcol  Nursery, 
Ilampstcad-road,  London,  at  3s.  Gd.  each.— Verbena  "  Ava- 
lanche "  was  entered  at  the  above  Exhibition  by  mistake  under 
tlic  name  of  "  Hampstead  Lily.** 


®i)e  €mri3eii£r^'  €:i)xqmtlt. 


SATURBAr,  JULY  19,  1845. 

MEETINnS  POn  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
^snNfm>Av..luly  ^3-Soulh  London  Floricultural  .        1  p  at. 

pniDAV,    AUK'iHC    1  — BolanictJ s  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS. 

ticultiiral  Bnd  Floral. 


f  Surrey  Horticultural  Bnd  Floral. 
_  T   .     .  J  Stamford  Hill  Hortiiuliural. 

TnomoAT,   July  SH  T,i>.„p„„[  Boianio  and  Horii.-oltoral. 

f  Berkuhire  Hot 
TUBSDAT,        Jtily  10 


lultuial. 

itham  Citrnation  and  Pit»tee. 


"With  the  12th  of  July  the  Garden  Exhibitions 
of'the  HdKTicuLTURAL  SociKTY  have  terminated  for 
this  year,  and  the  beauty  of  the  closing  scene  was 
worthy  of  that  unparalleled  display  of  flowers  which 
usheredin  the  season.  We  have  witnessed  many  July 
Exhibitions,  and  our  general  impression  has  been  un- 
favourable to  them  ;  for  they  are  usually  a  spectacle 
of  faded  or  fading  lieauty.  But  no  symptom  of  the 
kind  was  visible  last  Saturday.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plants  were  in  some  respects  finer  than  on  any 
former  occasion  during  the  year — in  the  Orchids 
and  Heaths  for  example — and  the  fruit  was  admirable. 

Although  we  seldom  address  ourselves  in  this 
part  of  our  journal  to  the  details  of  Exhibitions,  yet 
•we  must  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  mention 
the  remarkably  beautiful  fruit  sent  from  the  Queen's 
Garden  at  Frogmore.  It  abundantly  proved  Mr. 
Ingram  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  Her  Majesty's  Gardener.  There  was  also 
a  very  remarkable  new  species  of  Fuchsia,  called 
serratifolia,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co., 
of  E."ceter  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  have 
been  introduced  by  that  very  enterprising  firm,  who 
also  added  a  graceful  little  novelty  of  a  lower 
rank,  the  Salpichroa  glandulosa,  with  trailing  shoots, 
and  pale  yellowish  green  pendent  tube-shaped 
flowers. 

We  are  authorised  to  add  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  next  season  will  very  soon  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Committee  already  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  And  we  may  invite  all  persons 
having  suggestions  to  make  respecting  the  details' of 
the  Exhibition,  to  communicate  their  views  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  without  loss  of  time . 


The  unusual  beauty  of  Roses  this  year  is  the 
surprise  of  everybody.  No  one  remembers  a  season 
in  which  the  trees  were  so  health}'  or  the  flowers  so 
numerous  and  fine.  Nature  seems  to  be  surpassing 
herself  iu  fecundity,  so  profuse  is  the  supply  of  this 
favourite  flower,  so  bright  the  colours,  and  so  large 
the  dimensions.  People  naturally  inquire  how  this 
is.  One  man  finds  the  explanation  in  the  absence 
of  aphides,  another  thinks  it  was  the  winter  that 
did  it,  and  a  third  refers  the  phenomenon  to  new 
manures. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  explanations  carry  con- 
"viction  to  our  own  minds.  The  green-fiy  injures 
flowers  when  they  appear,  or  soils  them ;  but  we 
do  not  precisely  see  how  its  absence  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Rose  :  that  is  settled  before  the 
green-fly  is  born. 

What  the  winter  can  have  done  is  yet  more 
mysterious  ;  at  all  times  our  n  inters  are  long  enough 
and  cold  enough  to  send  the  Rose-tree  to  its  annual 
repose,  and  that  is  all  which  it  requires.  Very 
severe  winters  do  injury  to  the  tender  kinds,  but  we 
never  heard  of  their  improving  the  hard}'  ones. 
And  in  fact,  the  summer  which  succeeded  the  very 
hard  winter  of  1837-S,  was  not  at  all  a  good  season 
for  Roses.  Moreover,  the  finest  Roses  of  modern 
gardens  have  some  warmer  blood  in  their  veins  than 
circulates  through  the  Dog  Roses  and  briars  of 
England  ;  and  we  should  as  soon  expect  Lapland 
to_  agree  with  an  Algerine,  as  a  hard  English 
winter  to  suit  the  constitution  of  a  southern  Rose- 
tree.  It  may  endure  it,  but  cannot,  upon  any 
conceivable  principle,  enjoy  it.  What  they  do 
enjoy  is  a  temperate  winter,  just  cold  enough  to 
arrest  their  growth,  and  not  more  ;  of  which  a  strik- 


ing example  is  aftbrdeJ  by  the  plants  in  the  great 
iron  conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In 
that  place  frost  is  never  permitted  to  enter ;  and  yet 
the  Roses  are,  in  their  season,  among  the  most 
magnificent  that  can  bo  seen. 

Nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  chemistry  has 
added  a  new  laurel  to  its  wreath  by  discovering  a 
salt  which  will  lend  even  fragrance  to  the  Rose. 
Its  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and  nitrates,  are 
very  good  things  in  their  way,  and  so  are  ammonia 
and  gMiano,  but  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  claim 
the  honour  of  having  improved  the  health  of  the 
Rose  ;  fur  its  flowers  arc  just  as  beautiful  where 
tliev  have  never  been  employed. 

What  then  is  it  that  has  wrought  this  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Rose?  Surely  nothing  else 
than  the  last  hot  and  dry  autumn,  with  a  cloiulless 
sky,  and  (for  England)  a  brilliant  sun.  These 
favourable  circumstances  have  done  what  they 
ahvavs  do  ;  they  have  enabled  the  matter  de- 
manded for  the  organisation  of  the  Rose  to  be 
abundantly  secreted  ;  they  have  called  forth  all  the 
formative  power  which  this  shrub  possesses  ;  they 
have  enabled  the  nascent  leaves  to  arrange  them- 
selves as  flowers,  and  to  effect  that  arrangement 
jierfectly.  There  never  was  a  bad  Rose  season 
after  such  an  autumn  as  the  last.  There  never  was 
any  other  than  a  good  one.  And  if  by  artificial 
means  we  can  always  secure  such  an  autumn  we 
may  always  calculate  upon  the  same  result. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Roses  produced 
on  the  bushes  planted  in  the  iron  conservatory  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  un- 
surpassed, and  hardly  rivalled.  The  whole  face 
may  be  buried  in  their  ample  petals  ;  during  thoir 
season  there  is  nothing  like  them.  In  that  place 
they  are  exposed  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  to  the  very  same  favourable  influences  as 
aftected  Roses  in  the  open  ground  in  1844;  they 
are  constantly  surrounded  by  a  hot  and  dry  air,  and 
are  shone  upon  by  all  the  rays  of  sunlight  which  a 
convex  roof  of  glass  is  able  to  collect.  They  live  in 
the  climate  of  Italy  or  Provence. 

It  is  this  which  Rose-gro%vers  have  to  bear  in 
mind ;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  when  acres 
are  covered  with  glass,  as  will  happen  when  that 
commodity  is  'Id.  a  foot,  and  the  trade  is  conducted 
upon  fair  principles,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  all 
the  finest  Roses  will  be  cultivated  under  glass. 
Strong  moveable  roofs,  to  be  applied  in  the  end  of 
September,  and  to  be  removed  in  April,  will  render 
greenhouses  unnecessary  in  half  the  gardens  of  the 
country,  and  will  bring  the  winter  climate  of  China 
to  tlie  gates  of  London.  An  old  wall,  with  a  border 
12  feet  wide  in  front  of  it,  might  be  easily  fitted  up 
with  a  moveable  glass  lean-to,  and  planted  .with 
multitudes  of  New  Holland,  Cape,  Chilian, 
Spanish,  and  Chinese  plants.  That  would  be  the 
place  for  Camellias.  Tree  Rhododendrons,  and  the 
gaudy  Australian  Myrtle-blooms.  Japan  Lilies, 
Syrian  bulbs,  MexlcaiiTorch  Thistles,  Cape  Oxalids, 
and  all  the  thousand  gay  forms  of  twining  exotic 
vegetation,  now  known  in  a  languishing  state  in  our 
greenhouses,  would  form  thickets  unrivalled  even  in 
the  native  countries  of  such  plants.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  heating  apparatus.  The  autumn  sun, 
and  the  rain-proof  roof  would  provide  against  cold  ; 
and  as  for  our  summers,  why  they  would  suit  such 
vegetation,  even  better  than  that  which  nature  iias 
provided  them  with  at  home. 

Such  a  border  would  be  a  shrubbery,  with  a  glass 
roof;  a  walk  could  be  conducted  through  it,  and 
everybody  who,  heretofore,  has  built  a  greenhouse, 
might  substitute  a  winter  garden.  That  such  things 
mai/  be  done  is  certain  ;  that  they  will  be  done, 
when  glass  is  cheap,  is,  we  think,  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  That  the  cost  of  them  would  be 
inconsiderable,  will  become  evident,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  with  glass  at  ■2d.  a  foot,  a  border  12  feet 
wide,  and  100  feet  long,  may  be  covered  in  for  less 
than  20/.,  so  far  as  the  glass  is  concerned. 


streams  of  air  enter  at  different,  often  very  conflict- 
ing angles  ;  and  permanent  draughts  are  established 
where  occasional  currents  onl^'were  wanted."  Both 
these  objections  are  removed  by  a  modification  of 
the  contrivance  for  which  a  Mr.  Baillie  has  taken 
out  a  patent  ;  for  his  is  unexpensive,  and  cannot  be 
deranged.  In  this  invention,  to  quote  once  more 
the  words  of  our  excellent  contemporary,  "  we  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  glass  louvres,  free  from 
any  objections.  It  consists,  firstly,  of  a  series  of 
louvres,  which  are  permanent/i/  fixed  at  a  certain 
inclination,  so  that  the  currents  of  air  may  be  de- 
flected upwards  in  one  uniform  direction  ;  and 
secondly,  of  a  sliding  valve,  likewise  of  glass,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  may  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure,  and  which,  when  closed,  renders 
the  openings  perfectly  air-tight.  The  whole  is  con- 
tained in  a  neat  frame,  which  maybe  readily  adapted 
by  a  common  glazier  to  any  of  the  panes  of  a 
window.  Other  advantages  arise  from  having  the 
louvres  stationary,  instead  of  being  moveable.  For 
example : — First,  the  draught  of  cold  air  is  avoided, 
which,  in  the  case  of  moveable  louvres,  enters 
through  the  intervals  that  are  required  to  be  left 
between  their  ends  and  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
Secondly,  the  apparatus  has  no  joints,  nor  other 
working  parts,  where  the  dust  can  accumulate  and 
become  haidened,  so  as  to  obstruct  their  action.  It 
may  be  closed  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  manner,  even 
in  the  most  dusty  situations.  Thirdly,  its  construc- 
tion is  so  simple,  that  nothing  but  rough  usage  can 
injure  it ;  and  if  out  of  order,  it  may  be  repaired  by 
any  ordinary  workman.  And  fourthly,  a  cord  or 
line  by  which  the  sliding  valve  is  opened  and  shut 
(when  such  is  used)  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of 
a  room,  such  as  the  bed-side,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  bell-rope." 

We  have  ourselves  experienced  the  convenience 
of  this  contrivance  in  a  hot  room  in  London,  and 
we  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  it,  or  any  other 
apparatus,  to  e:;clude  the  soot,  as  well  as  to  admit 
fresh  air.  On  a  larger  scale  it  would  probably  form 
a  capital  ventilator  for  hothouses  in  winter,  or  pos- 
sibly even  for  small  greenhouses,  provided  the 
apertures  between  the  louvres  were  further  apart. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  b}'  ex- 
periment; in  the  meanwhile  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  thing  is  undeniable. 


Most  of  the  visitors  to  London  have  seen  in  the 
windows  of  Club-houses,  and  of  wealthy  persons,  a 
small  polished  plate-glass  apparatus,  having  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  Venetian  blind,  like  which  it 
acts.  This  contrivance  is  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion, which  it  effects  extremely  well,  allowing  warm 
air  to  escape,  and  cold  to  rush  in,  without  its  being- 
possible  for  the  latter  to  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  the  interior. 

But  it  has  its  disadvantages  :  it  is  expensive,  and 
it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order.  The  account  of  it  in 
the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  "  is  very  just.  Of  the 
inclined  glass  bars,  technically  called  louvres,  of 
which  it  consists,  "  it  rarely  happens  that  the  whole 
remain  for  any  length  of  "time  in  the  same  trim ; 
some  will  not'turn  as  freely,  or  to  the  same  extent, 
as  others  ;  while  one  or  two  will  not  move  at  all, 
either  one  way  or  another  ;  the  ventilation  becomes, 
,  in    consequence,    proportionally    inefficient ;    the 


THE  CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Mr  Chrysanthesiums  being  raueli  admii-ed  both  in 
this  and  last  te.ison,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  mode  of 
treatment,  by  whicli  I  have  always  succeeded  in  growing 
them  well.  The'^plants  having  been  cut  down  in  Feb- 
ruary, after  they  iiave  done  blooming,  in  March  I 
turn  them  gut  of  the  pots  into  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil, 
previously  prepared  for  them,  talung  care  to  plant  them 
an  inch  or  two  lower  than  when  iu  the  pots,  no  farther 
attention  being  necessary  until  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May.  For  our  first  and  what  I  call  best 
plants,  having  selected  the  strongest  shoots,  I  take 
away  the  soil  from  the  old  stool,  and  remove  with  the 
hand  any  shoots  I  have  selected  when  they  are  found 
to  have  rooted  above  the  stool,  being  earthed  up  in  the 
planting  out.  Having  previously  prepared  a  trench 
with  good  mellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  dung,  in  any 
part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  I  plant  them  out  with  the 
dibble  about  four  feet  ap.art,  and  stake  them  directly, 
and  by  attention  to  watering  they  quickly  recover  their 
removal.  I  water  them  occasioually  with  manure- 
water,  and  as  they  grow,  attend  to  staking  and  tying 
out ;  by  September  they  are  (according  to  the  sorts) 
from  4  to  6  feet  iu  height,  and  feathered  from  top  to 
bottom.  About  this  time,  or  when  the  flower-buds 
have  acquu'ed  the  size  of  Peas,  I  prepare  to  take  the 
plants  up  for  potting.  The  soil  I  use  is  rather  lighter 
than  what  they  liave  been  growing  in,  which  encourages 
them  to  root  quicker.  Having  the  pots,  soU,  and  all 
ready,  I  talie  tlie  plants  up  and  pot  them  on  the  spot, 
reducing  the  ball  as  little  as  possible;  I  then  place 
tliem  in  a  house  previously  cleared  for  their  reception, 
five  them  a  good  watering,  and  shut  them  up  quite 
closely,  giving  them  a  slight  syringing  every  time  I  go 
into  the  house,  if  it  is  a  dozen  times  a  day.  With  this 
moist  atmosphere  I  do  not  mind  a  little  sunshine,  but  if 
the  latter  is  too  strong,  I  shade  the  house  for  two  or 
three  houi-s  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  in  a  fortnight 
after  moving,  they  will  bear  sun  and  air  with  impunity. 
With  encouragement,  in  three  weeks  they  will  begin  to 
expand  their  bloom,  at  wdiich  time  I  remove  them  to 
the  conservatory,  in  order  that  they  may  display  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage.     By  this  treatment  the 

j  number  of  clusters  of  bloom,  and  the  size  of  the  flowers 
individually,  some  measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  across, 

I  will  .amply  repay  for  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  de- 

'  voted  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  removing  the  shoots  for  planting  oiit, 
I  take  cuttings  of  the  next  strongest  shoots,  strike 
them  in  heat,  and  afterwards  plant  them  out  as  above  ; 
these  make  fine  plants  of  a  more  dwarf  habit.  I  pot 
and  house  them  as  before,  and  afterwards  place  them  in 
a  cool  pit ;  they  make  a  fine  succession  to  the_ large  and 
more  forward  plants.  For  the  ne.^t  succession,  I  lay 
some  of  the  remainmg  shoots  in  the  begmning  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  to  make  good  specimens  for  chma  vases  which 
stand  along  the  side  of  the  path  in  the  conservatory,  I 
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put  three  or  four  plants  in  each,  which  form  one  mass 
of  flower. 

For  the  next  succession  (which  is  to  me  the  most  in- 
-teresting),  as  soon  as  the  buds  make  their  appearauce, 
I  take  the  tops  of  the  remaining  shoots,  about  4  or  6 
inches  in  length,  pot  them  singly,  and  place  them  in 
heat,  and  in  a  fortnigl;t,  when  they  are  found  to  have 
struck,  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit  and  kept  near  the 
glass,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  I 
put  in  about  ICO  cuttings,  two-thirds  of  which  are  avail- 
able. These  plants,  although  taken  off  late,  produce 
fine  blooms,  and  being  6  or  8  inches  in  height,  have  a 
pleasing  effect  along  the  lower  shelf  of  a  stage,  or  in  the 
front  windows  of  the  conservatory.  I  tried  some 
cuttings  just  previous  to  the  buds  being  formed  ;  these 
did  not  answer  so  well  ;  they  struck  and  commenced 
growing,  but  did  not  (many  of  them)  show  any  signs  of 
■bloo^ng  ;  I  threw  away  the  greater  part  of  them,  those 
tliatjfcjwed  flower  were  kept. 

Ffl^seeding,  I  select  the  strongest  plants  of  the  sorts 
from  which  1  desire  to  save  seed,  cut  off  all  the  lateral 
flowers,  and  give  the  plants  the  lightest  place  in  the 
house  ;  directly  the  flowers  show  a  sign  of  fading,  I 
remove  the  plants  into  55°  or  60°  of  dry  heat,  which 
is  very  essential,  for  if  the  flower  becomes  wet,  it 
is  sure  to  rot.  By  attention  to  this,  I  have  obtained  a 
little  seed  from  some  of  the  strongest  flowers.- — J. 
Harden,  iVormleybury,  Herts. 


GARDEN  MECHANICS. 

Ix  order  to  make  some  of  the  statements  in  a  late 
article  better  understood,  I  will  take  the  lever  where 
the  weight  is  placed  between  the  power  and  the 
fulcrum.  In  treating  of  mechanical  engines,  three 
things  are  to  be  considered — the  weight  to  be  raised,  the 
power  by  whirh  it  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  instrument  or 
engine  by  which  tliis  is  to  be  done.  The  lever  is  con- 
sidered the  simplest  of  all  machines,  and  in  it  there  are 
three  circumstances  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  : — 1.  The 
fulcrum  or  prop  by  which  it  is  supported  on  what  m;vy 
be  called  the  centre  of  motion  ;  2,  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  the  weight ;  and  .3,  the  resistance  or  weight  to 
be  raised  or  sustained.  The  common  garden  wheelbnrrow 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second  kind  of  lever,  namely,  such  as  has  the  weight 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power;  the  fulcrum  or 
centre  of  motion  is  found  at  the  fore  part  of  the  barrow, 
and  the  load  is  the  resistance  or  weight  to  be  raised;  the 
weight  is  commonly  overcome  by  manual  power  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  or  barrow  handles. 

We  find  it  given  as  a  general  rule  in  works  treating  on 
mechanics,  that  "  the  force  of  the  lever  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum  in- 
creases, and  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the 
weight  from  the  fulcrum  diminishes."  Now,  we  may  in- 
quire, what  mechanical  advantage  is  gained  by  the  arms  of 
the  wheelbarrow,  considering  tliem  as  a  lever?  To  find  the 
advantage  the  rule  is,  "  Multiply  the  weight  by  its  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum,  then  multiply  the  power  by  its 
distance  from  the  same  point,  and  if  the  products  are 
equal  the  weight  and  the  power  will  balance  each  other." 
Now,  suppose  the  arms  of  the  wheelbarrow  to  be 
five  feet  long,  which  is  about  the  common  length  of  those 
used  in  gardens  :  but  in  making  calculations  we  must 
know  what  are  to  be  the  units  of  weight  and  distance.  In 
the  present  case  we  will  suppose  the  unit  of  length  to 
be  a  foot,  and  the  unit  of  weight  a  stone.     In  figure  1, 
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let  F  be  the  fulcrum,  'W  the  weight,  P  the  power,  and 
suppose  a  weight  of  five  stone  on  the  short  arm  of  the 
lever,  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  fulcrum  ;  then 
another  weight  of  one  stone  should  be  equal  to  the  five 
at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  fulcrum.  This 
example  shows  the  advantage  that  is  gained  by  using  the 
lever  as  a  mechanical  power,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  weight  exceeds  the  power  is  called  the  mechanical 
advantage;  but  shift  the  position  of  the  weight  towards 
the  power  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  or  a 
greater  power  must  be  exerted  to  keep  it  up ;  shift  it 
nearer  the  fulcrum  and  less  power  will  be  required  to 
bring  it  to  an  equal  balance.  In  the  making  of  garden 
■wheelbarrows,  particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
these  things,  in  order  that  gardeners  mav  have  all  the 
mechanical  advantage  that  can  be  obtained  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  shortening  the  barrow  handles  or  placing 
the  weight  nearer  the  power  than  what  is  necessary,  a 
great  loss  of  power  is  the  result. 

Gardeners  ought  to  he  acquainted  with  mechanics 
for  their  own  advantage  ;  for  of  two  persons  of  equal 
strength  at  work  wheeling  earth  or  dung,  the  one  will 
perform  a  great  deal  more  work  who  has  a  wheel- 
barrow properly  constructed,  than  the  other  who 
labours  under  mechanical  disadvantages.  In  the  con- 
structing of  a  wheelbarrow,  however,  there  is  another 
mechanical  power  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  wheel 
and  axle.  The  lever  has  been  called  a  primary  me- 
chanical power,  and  the  wheel  and  axle  a  secondary 
mechanical  power  founded  on  the  lever.     Geometricians 


inculcate  that  the  circumferences  of  different  circles  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  their  respective 
diameters  do  ;  consequently,  the  power  is  to  the  weight 
as  the  diameter  also  of  the  axis  to  that  of  the  wheel. 
We  find  it  stated  in  Brande's  Dictionary,  that  wheels 
applied  to  carriages  serve  a  twofoUl  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  they  greatly  diminish  the  friction  on 
the  ground,  by  transferring  it  from  the  circumference  to 
the  nave  and  axle;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  serve 
to  raise  the  carnage  more  easily  over  obstacles,  such  as 
inequalities  on  roads,  &c.  The  friction  is  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  the  axle  to  that 
of  the  wheel ;  and  the  smaller  the  axle  the  less  is  the 
friction. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  wheel  in  sur- 
mounting an  obstacle  may  he  computed  from  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  V/e  have  used  wheels  of  differ- 
ent diameters-  in  wheelbarrows,  and  although  large 
wheels  are  found  more  advantageous  for  rolling  than 
small  ones,  as  they  have  less  friction,  and  do  not  sink  so 
deep  in  soft  ground  as  those  of  a  less  diameter,  yet  they 
must  be  kept  within  due  bounds  in  order  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended.  Perhaps  a  wheel  of  18  or  20  inches 
in  diameter  is  large  enough  for  a  garden  wheelbarrow. 
When  much  larger  the  load  is  thrown  upon  the  arms  of 
the  person  that  wheels,  and  he  may  have  a  burdensome 
proof  of  the  golden  rule  of  mechanics,  namely,  "  What 
is  gained  in  velocity  or  time,  is  lost  in  expenditure  of 
power."  By  lengthening  the  iron  studs  in  which  the 
pivots  of  the  wheel  are  placed,  a  wheel  of  two  feet  in 
diameter  may  be  used  instead  of  a  wheel  of  13  inches, 
but  in  this  case  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel  is 
much  elevated,  and  caution  must  be  employed  in  using 
such  a  barrow,  or  the  load  will  soon  fall  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  I  have  been  informed  that  spring  wheel- 
barrows work  very  pleasantly,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  used  in  gardens ;  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  have  tried  them,  they  will,  perhaps,  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject.  This  kind  of  wheelbarrow  is  some- 
times used  by  street  porters.  Perhaps  the  poet  Gay  re- 
ferred to  such  when  he  says  in  his  "Trivia"  on  the 
art  of  walking  the  streets  of  London — 

"  No  barrow's  wheel, 
Tliat  bruises  oft  the  truant  school-boy's  heel. 
Behind  thee  rolling:  with  invidious  pace. 
Shall  marlc  thy  stocking  with  a  miry  tracs;." 
I  have  tried  several  ways  of  placing  barrow  wheels  of 
is  or  20  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
mechanical  advantage,  without  raising  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity to  an  improper  height ;  and   the  plan  that   appears 
to  give  most  satisfaction,  is  to  lengthen  the  studs  a  little 
and  give  them  a  bend  backwards  ;   by  doing  so  the  load 
is  brought  more  upon  the  wheel.     In  this  way  another 
advantage  is  gained,  for  in  emptying  the  barrow  very 
little  power  is  required  to  pitch  the  load  over  the   front 
of  it,  which  is  sometimes  not  easily  done  when   the  load 
rests  too   much  upon  the  arms.     Perhaps  the  following 
figures  will  make  the  subject  better  understood  : — Figure 
2  is  what  I  would  consider  to  be  the  representation  of  a 
Fis-  2. 


badly  made  wheelbarrow.     Figure  3  is  a  representation 
Fig.  3. 


of  one  that  has  more  mechanical  advantage,  and  is  easier 
worked,  than  figure  2, 

It  would  he  of  some  advantage  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  working  with  wheelbarrows  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  momentum  of  bodies,  that  is,  the  impetus  or 
force  of  a  body,  *'An  impressed  force  is  an  action  ex- 
erted upon  a  body  in  order  to  change  its  state,  whether 
of  rest  or  motion.  This  force  consists  in  the  action  only, 
and  remains  no  longer  in  the  body  when  the  action  is 
over."  We  often  see  a  strong  man  stagf;er  when  he  has 
to  empty  a  barrow-fuU  of  earth  over  the  front  of  the 
harrow  ;  while  another,  who  is  much  weaker,  will  do  it 
with  great  ease.  In  the  first  case  the  barrow  hnudles  are 
not  raised  until  the  barrow  is  at  rest,  in  the  other  case 
they  are  raised  while  the  barrow  is  in  motion. — Peter 
Mackenzie. 


ORANGE  TREES  AT  MARGAM,  GLAMORGAN. 
SHIRE. 
The  following  notice  of  these  may  possibly  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  : — The  late  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  com- 
municated to  the  Linnean  Society  some  notes  relating 
to  Botany,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Peter  ColUnson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  which  were  published  in  the'lOth  vol. 
of  the  Society's  "jTransactions,"  pp.  278-9.  "Copiedfrom 
my  nephew,  Thomas  CoUinson's  journal  of  his  Travels, 
1754."  "  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  anno  »  •  • 
the  first  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  were  introduced  into 
England  by  two  curious  gentlemen,  one  of  them  Sir  N. 
Carew,  at  Bedington,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey."  The 
account  proceeds  to  state  that  the  trees  had  been  in 
great  perfection  a  few  years  before,  but  through  misman- 
agement they  languished,  and  at  last  all  died.  "  .A  better 


fate  has,  hitherto,  attended  the  other  fine  parcel  of 
Orange  trees,  &c.,  brought  over  at  the  same  time  by 
Sir  Robert  JIansell,  at  Margam,  late  Lord  Mausell's, 
now  Mr.  Talbot's,  called  Kingsey  Castle,  in  the  road 
from  Cowbridge,  and  Swansey,  in  South  Wales.  My 
nephew  counted  80  trees  of  Citrons,  Limes,  Berga- 
mots,  Seville  and  China  Orange  trees,  planted  in  greair 
cases,  all  ranged  in  a  row  before  the  greenhouse.  This 
is  the  finest  sight,  of  its  kind,  in  England.  He  had  the 
curiosity  to  raetisure  some  of  them.  A  CIrina  Orange 
measured,  in  the  extent  of  its  branches,  14  feet.  A. 
Seville  Orange  was  14  feet  in  height,  the  case  in- 
cluded, and  the  stem  21  inches  in  circumference.  A 
China  Orange  22j  inches  in  girth,  June  11,  1777.  I 
visited  the  Orangery,  at  Margam,  in  the  year  176G,  in' 
company  with  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  of  Eglewe,  Nynngt, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  a  very  sensible  and  attentive 
man,  who  told  me  that  the  Orange  trees,  &c.,  in  that- 
garden,  were  intended  as  a  present  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  that  the  vessel  ia 
which  they  were  shipped  being  taken  in  the  Channel,, 
the  trees  were  m.ade  a  present  of  to  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sell."  Kingsey  Castle  is  a  misname  for  Kenfig,  a. 
ruined  pile  situate  at  some  distance  from  Margam, 
Eglews  Nynngt  should  be  spelt  Eglwys  Nunyd.  It 
appears  from  one  of  the  notes  appended  to  the  "  Hortus 
Collinsonianus,"  printed  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  in. 
1843.  for  private  distribution  among  his  friends,  that 
Mr.  Lambert  appears  to  have  had  no  other  than  a 
hurried  opportunity  for  selecting  and  copying  the 
memorauda  which  he  gave  to  the  Linnean 
Society ;  and  that  the  loose  memorandum  relating 
to  the  Orangery,  at  Margam,  with  the  date  of 
July  11,  1777,  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Collinson,  although 
he  had  then  been  dead  for  several  years,  and 
he  omitted  to  notice  that  it  is  in  a  very  different  hand- 
writing from  the  other  papers,  and  bears  the  signature 
of  John  Browne,  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in  Mr.  CoUinson's  statement.  The  Orange- 
trees  are  said  to  have  "  been  brought  over"  by  Sir 
Robert  Mansell  (who  was,  as  is  well  knowii,  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and' 
James  L);  while,  in  another  place,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  "taken  aboard  a  vessel  in  the  Channel,  and  given-- 
to  Sir  Robert  Mansell."  It  is  improbable  tihit  consider- 
ing the  state  of  religious  opiuions  at  that  period,  such  a. 
present  should  have  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain^ 
Again,  the  curious  MS.  account  of  the  progress  through 
North  and  South  Wales,  by  Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort,. 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Badminton,  which  mentions  various  particulars  relative 
to  Margam,  is  silent  as  to  the  Orangery.  Sir  Edward 
Mansell  received  his  Grace  and  his  splendid  suite  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1684.  We  are  justified  in  presuming 
that  the  Oi-ange-trees  were  not  then  at  Margam  ;  and 
this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  received  tradition-- 
in  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  iSIr.  Mansell  Talbot,  that 
these  trees  were  intended  as  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  Queen  of 
Charles  II. ;  that  they  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  given  to  Sir  Edward  Mansell,  who, 
was  Vice- .admiral  of  South  Wales,  and  whose  family 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  in  the  recent  rebel- 
lion. Catherine  remained  in  England  till  1692.  The  only 
document  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  con- 
nected with  this  celebrated  collection,  is  a  memorandum- 
dated  July  3,  1727.  "  The  account  of  the  green- 
house plants  now  in  Margam,  and  in  perfect  health, 
and  given  from  me,  Joseph  Kh-kman,  gardener  at  Mar- 
gam this  16  year  and  half: — 71  Oranges,  Citrons, 
Bergamot,  &c.,  of  all  sizes  ;  1  China  Orange  dying  o£ 
canchre,  all  rest  healthy.  Amomum  plyme  in  a  vase." 
We  are  enabled  to  supply  a  list  of  the  trees  in  tubs, 
amounting  at  the  present  time  to  85 : — 57  China,  Se- 
ville, &c.  ;  23  Bergamots  ;  14  Lemons  ;  7  Citrons  j, 
4  Shaddocks ;  of  what  are  considered  to  be  the  original 
stock  there  are  12;  6  Bergamots,  4  China,  and  2  Seville 
Oranges.  One  old  Bergamot  died  last  winter  ;  we 
apprehend  that  when  the  Orange  wall  was  constructed  \ 
after  the  old  greenhouse  was  pulled  down,  about  40' 
years  ago,  a  few  of  the  old  trees  were  planted  against  it. 
The  Shaddock,  which  does  not  bear  well  in  tubs,  pro- 
duced fine  fruit  on  the  hot  wall. — Camber. 


THE  CEYLON  RHODODENDRON. 
During  the  winter  of  1835,  or  early  in  the  spring  at 
183B,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  island  of  Ceyloti, 
written  by  a  medical  gentleman  (who  was  an  excellent' 
botanist),  dated  the  15th  July;  accompanying  it  was  a 
packet  of  the  seed  of  the  Rhododendron  uobile  :  of 
the  tree  he  speaks  thus  : — "  I  write  from  a  plain  over' 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  presents  just 
now  one  of  the  finest  sights  imaginable,  being  one  sheet, 
of  scarlet  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — the  Rb.ododendron. 
uobile  being  in  full  flower  ;  but  from  the  great  ele- 
vation and  consequent  cold,  the  tree  does  not  attain  a 
greater  size  than  a  well-grown  Apple-tree  ;  in  the 
valleys  it  blossom.s  three  months  earlier,  and  grows 
considerably  larger.  As  British  genera  abound  here, 
and  have  frosts  in  the  mornings,  I  feel  confident  that  it 
would  succeed  well  in  Ireland  in  the  open  air,  and  standi 
the  severest  winters."  He  further  adds, — "  I  write-.! 
clothed  in  flannel,  before  a  good  fire,  the  thermometer  I  f 
being  only  57°."  Immediately  on  receiving  the  seed  I, 
had  it  sown,  and  was  pleased  to  see  a  fine  crop  come  up; 
but  unfortunately  the  year  following  an  ignorant  person  J 
employed  in  ray  garden,  thinking  the  Moss  that  grew  •  | 
about  the  young  plants  should  be  cleared  away,  hoed  up 
the  entire,  which  I  did  not  discover  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  only  in  time  to  save  about  20  plants  from  de- 
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Btruction  ;  those  1  potted,  but  did  not  venture  to  try 
ti.^ni  in  the  open  air  until  the  summer  of  1842,  when 
two  were  planted  in  my  garden,  the  remainder  I  kept 
in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  finding  tliey  were  not  in  health  I, 
last  antmnn,  turned  all  out,  .as  the  two  first  had  not  only 
stid  our  severest  frosts  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 
It.  were  grow-ingraost  vigorously;  the  shoots  of  the  year 
I' ir:g  as  thick  as  those  made  three  years  before  by 
Airaclereny.  or  any  other  of -the  hybrids.  To  Rarl  King- 
ston 1  gave  one  of  my  small  stock  ;  but  his  gardener 
feared  putting  it  out  of  his  conservatorj-,  in  a  cool  part  of 
which  it  was  kept.  I  last  week  visited  his  lordship's  castle, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  splendid  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the  plant,  fully  equal  to,  if  not  superior  in 
colour,  to  the  magnificent  specimen  I  saw  about  six 
weeks  since,  in  the  collection  of  the  Jlessrs.  Cunning- 
bam,  of  Liverpool,  of  the  tru3  arboreuni-  As  those 
that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise,  are  not  only 
perfectly  hardy,  but  flowering  so  late  as  will  secure  the 
bloom  from  being  injured  by  our  spring  frosts,  I  am 
confident  they  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
gardeners  of  Great  Britain,  I  beg  to  enclose  leaves  of 
three  different  plants,  of  the  two  last  yc-irs'  forming, 
those  of  this  not  yet  being  fully  developed,  .is  the  young 
shoots  are  not  above  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  growing 
rapidly,  but  even  in  this  state  as  thick  as  my  finger. — 
J.  Dillon  Croker,  Quartertoicn,  near  Malloir,  Cork. 
[The  leaves  areof  the  true  Rh.  nobile,a  verj-fine  species.] 


Home  Correspondence. 

Propagation  of  the  Pink. — In  answer  to  a  letter  en 
this  subject,  from  a  correspondent,  which  hss  been 
placed  in  my  bands,  I  beg  to  mention  that  Pinks  will 
root  extremely  well  now,  and  the  plan  I  would  advise 
him  to  follow  is  simply  this  : — On  a  spent  hot  bed, 
which  may  have  been  used  for  raising  tender  annuals, 
or  other  purposes,  they  may  be  put  in  under  hand- 
glasses with  success  ;  first  stirring  the  soil,  which,  if 
not  of  a  suitable  nature,  must  have  equal  parts  of  leaf- 
mould  and  white  sand  added  thereto.  The  shoots  of 
the  present  year's  growth  may  then  be  selected,  mth 
about  three  joints  ;  immediately  under  the  lower  one. 
make  a  clean  cut  through,  then  gently  strip  off  the  two 
bottom  leaves,  thus  exposing  the  buds,  which  they  had 
previously  covered,  and  which  it  is  most  essential  should 
be  uninjured.  They  may  then  be  gently  pressed  into 
the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  watered  to 
make  the  soil  settle  firmly  about  them,  allowing  them  to 
become  dry  before  the  hand-glasses  are  put  over.  For 
the  first  week  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  with  calico,  bimting,  or  other  light 
material,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  degrees,  as  the 
plants  begin  to  elongate.  They  will  want  but  little 
other  attention,  except  keeping  free  from  weeds,  and 
hardening  by  degrees,  taking  the  glasses  oft"  in  the 
evening  ;  when  the  plants  are  suflSciently  well  rooted, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  in  beds.  As  an  instance  of 
the  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  end,  I 
know  a  successful  cnitivator  of  Pinks,  who,  as  he  pre- 
pares his  pipings,  puts  them  in  water,  till  he  is  ready  to 
insert  them  in  the  soil;  whilst  another, equally  fortunate, 
allows  his  to  remain  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the 
sun,  pre\-ious  to  putting  them  into  the  soil. —  iV. 

The  Oyster  Plant. — This  used  to-  be  cnlled  Palmo- 
naria  maritima,  has  that  name  been  changed  ? — [Yes, 
to  Lithospermimi,  and  Steenhammera.]  The  flavour  of 
the  leaves  very  much  resembles  that  of  oysters,  but  the 
plant  cooked  will  not  be  found  to  be  a  substitute  for 
oyster  sauce :  perhaps  it  might,  if  chopped  small  and 
put  into  butter,  when  it  has  been  melted.  Though 
residing  on  the  coast  of  Durh.am,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  retain  the  plant  in  my  garden,  even  carefully  planted 
in,  and  surrounded  by,  sea-sand.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  native  of  this  coast,  though  said  to  be  of  Northumber- 
land.— Litoralis. 

Asparagus. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  I  planted  200 
roots  of  -Asparagus  in  two  beds,  which  had  been  made 
a  month  before,  containing  rotted  dung,  2  stoce  of  salt, 
and  about  a  ^Ulon  of  gas-water.  'The  young  plants 
came  up  vigorously  enough,  and  altogether  promised 
well,  till  about  a  month  ago,  when  they  began  to  turn 
yellow,  and  gradually  die  off.  Thinking  there  might  be 
some  insect  at  the  root  I  examined  one,  and  found 
nothing  but  the  roots  themselves  in  a  state  of  decay.  I 
can  attribute  this  to  nothing  but  having  given  them  one 
watering  with  brine  about  six  weeks  back  ;  at  least, 
there  is  no  other  apparent  cause  with  which  I  can  con- 
nect the  decay  of  the  crop.  May  I  beg  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  cause,  and  remedy,  if  there  be  any ;  for  I  have 
yet  hope  that  they  may  come  round,  the  stronger  plants 
having  thro«-n  up  some  fresh  shoots.— J.  F.  M.  [It 
is  dangerous  to  apply  salt  as  a  manure  to  plants  with 
wounded  roots,  and  such  recently  planted  Asparagus 
must  be  considered,  however  caxefoll}"  the  plants 
may  have  been  taken  up,  although  it  is  certain 
that  double  the  quantity  above-mentioned  would  not 
mjure  established  plants.  Perhaps  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents will  state  whether  they  have  experienced 
similar  effects  as  regards  the  application  of  salt  to 
Asparagus  lately  planted.  Abundant  watering  is  per- 
haps the  only  remedy.  ] 

Hoare's  St/stem  of  Vine  Culiure. —  I  bought  Mr. 
Hoare's  book  on  its  first  appearance,  and  was'induced 
to  plant  some  Tines  accortog  to  the  plan  he  recom- 
mends. I  made  five  experiments  inside  -of  a  Tinery — 
three  of  these  were  with'Vines  which  had  been  planted 
two  years  in  the  border,  and  two  were  with  young  Tines 
from  pots.  The  experiments  were  conducted  mth  the 
ntmost  care  and  attention  to  llr.  Hoare's  dirscticn;. 


and  with  an  anxious  v.Uh^for  their  success  ;  but  I  regret 
to  say  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactorv-,  some  of 
the  plants  are  dead,  and  the  others  ai-e  just  alive  !  The 
experiments  by  others,  so  far  as  recorded  in  the  Chro- 
nicle, appear  to  have  been  about  equally  unfortunate  ; 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  success  which  Mr.  Hoare  re- 
cords of  his  own  culture,  and  the  assurances  he  gives  to 
others  who  will  follow  his  system,  of  having  "at  everj- 
returning  season  an  ample  supply  of  delicious  and  well- 
flavoured  Grapes."  Alas  !  we  _  can  gather  no  Grapes 
from  dead  or  dying  plants.  When  Mr.  Hoare  is  made 
aware  of  this  general  failure  and  disappointment,  he  will 
surely  endeavour  to  point  out  the  cause  ;  perhaps  he 
may  visit  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  examine  the  expe- 
riments there,  and  point  out  what  may  seem  to  him  the 
cause  of  want  of  success ;  or  he  may  perhaps  invite 
some  distinguished  horticulturists  to  inspect  his  Tines 
at  Shirley. — C,  Scotland.  [You  will  find  that  we  were 
not  wrong  in  speaking  verj'  cautiously  about  this  matter. 
Sec  pp.  635  and  667  of  last  year-] 

Lupinvs  polyphyllus. — In  the  spring  of  1842  I  raised 
some  plants  of  this  from  seed,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1S43  they  flowered,  producing  the  usual  purple  spikes 
of  blossoms  ;  in  1844  they  did  not  flower.  During  last 
winter  I  divided  the  roots  by  taking  part  away  and 
planting  them  in  another  border ;  both  these  and  the 
original  plant  flowered,  but  one  of  the  removed  portions 
(which,  however,  appeared  sickly  from  its  removal) 
produced  white  blossoms,  while  the  origin.al  had  some 
very  fine  spikes  ;  not,  however,  of  its  original  purple 
colour,  but  of  a  dingy  half-brown,  half- whitish  hue.  Is 
this  change  in  the  colour  of  its  blossom  usual  ? — 
Amateur.    [We  have  not  remarked  it.] 

Fish-ponds. — The  following  curious  fact  of  Natural 
Historv-  may  he  interesting  : — I  have  two  fish-ponds 
supplied  \vith  water  from  a  lake  full  of  pike  ;  my  lower 
pond  is  fuU  of  trout,  and  I  am  desirous  of  keeping  the 
pike  cut  of  it.  They  can  freely  run  from  the  lake  to 
the  upper  pond,  but  to  prevent  their  getting  into  the 
lower  I  have  placed  immediately  under  the  cascade  a 
large  chest,  with  a  lid  made  of  wire-work,  with  a  high 
ledge  of  wood  around  it,  to  prevent  the  fish  leaping  cff 
it.  By  this  means,  whenever  there  is  a  flood  in  the 
stream,  I  catch  a  quantity  of  pilie.  Not^-ithstanding 
this  precaution,  however,  I  find  my  lower  pond  full  of 
pike  whenever  I  drain  it  off.  Last  year  I  found  a  pike 
of  5  lbs.  weight  there,  although  it  was  only  two  years 
since  it  had  been  drained.  I  was  not  able  to  account 
for  this  circumstar.ee  until  yesterday,  when  I  was  taking 
some  pike  from  the  wire  lid  of  my  chest ;  I  heard  a  splash 
close  to  me  in  my  upper  pond,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  small  pike,  about  6  inches  in 
length,  that  leaped  out  of  the  water  of  the  upper  pond 
3  feet  above  the  cascade,  which  it  cleared,  went  over 
my  head,  and  pitched  safely  in  the  lower  pond,  at  least 
6  feet  beyond  my  chest.  I  plainly  see  that  it  requires 
a  much  hig'aer  barrier  than  is  generally  supposed  to 
confine  fish.  This  fact  explains  to  me  the  loss  of  my 
fish  frequently  from  my  lower  pond. —  Cavanensis. 

Iitstinct  and  Tamsness  of  Fishes. — I  have  seen  some 
singular  instances  mentioned  in  your  colmnns  of  the 
tameness  of  birds  and  teasts,  and  I  well  know,  from 
oft-repeated  experiments,  what  may  be  done  in  this  way. 
My  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  direct  your 
attention  to  sundry  experiments  I  have  been  making 
with  fish.  Of  minnows  I  had,  two  years  ago,  no  fewer 
than^lS,  ranging  about  in  a  large  glass  globe,  .and  I 
taught  them  not  only  to  know  me  but  to  recognise  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  whilst  I  whistled  to  them  some  lively 
air.  On  such  occasions  they  would  all  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  salute  me  by  touching  my  lips  as  I  bent 
closely  over  the  bowl,  and  actually  leap  up  and  play 
with  the  extremity  of  my  nose  !  They  would,  moreover, 
fondle  over  me,  by  rubbing  their  silvery  sides  against 
one  of  my  fingers,  which  I  purposely  dipped  into  their 
watery  habitation — in  thia  particular  imitating  the  fond- 
nees  of  a  cat,  when  she  pleasingly  purrs,  erects  her  tail, 
and  draws  close  to  your  person  to  evince  her  perfect 
state  of  happiness.  The  usual  fate,  however,  pectiliar 
to  all  pets,  awaited  mine  ;  one  by  one,  as  the  heat  of 
the  weather  increased  in  intensity,  they  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  my  glass  globe  was  consigned  to  the  silent 
shelf.  A  few-  mouths  since,  my  eye  chanced  to  rest  on 
the  same  globe,  and  there  was  awakened  in  me  the 
fondest  remembrance  of  my  former  tiny  friends.  You 
may  guess  the  consequence.  I  have  procured  more, 
confining  myself,  however,  to  three  only ;  and  I  have 
actually  accomplished  with  these  what  I  did  with  the 
others,  or  very  nearly  so,  for  they  every  day  become 
more  and  more  affectionate  and  attached.  How  their 
exquisitely-delicate  structure,  and  still  more  delicate 
constitution,  will  bear  up  against  the  coming  dog-days  I 
cannot  say.  I  fear  the  worst.  I  keep  them  in  cold 
well  water,  fresh  twice  a  day ;  and  they  suffer  them- 
selves, most  willingly,  to  be  taken  in  the  naked  hand, 
whilst  being  transferred  from  the  globe  to  a  basin, 
during  the  change  of  water.  Stirely  the  law  of  kindness 
is  all  poweriUl.  Would  that  it  were  more  universally 
tried. —  William  Kidd,  JVcw-road,  Han:meT smith. 

Propagation  by  Cutiijics. — Having  succeeded  in 
striking  the  yellow  Linum  by  a  very  simple  process,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  amateurs  to  know  hew  this  was 
accomplished,  as  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
flower-bed,  and  suEciently  hardy  to  stand  a  moderate 
winter  in  the  open  air.  Shift  some  tolerably  good  soil, 
and  place  it  under  a  north-east  wall ;  having  watered  it 
well,  plant  cuttings  from  two-year-old  wood,  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  soil  over  tliem  to  insure  their  being 
firmly  fixed,  water  again  with  a  fine  rose,  and  cover 
:>.en:  wi-.li  a  baud-^!ass.     ^o  f-ir'.hsr  trou'c-le  need  be 


taken  with  the  cuttings  till  the  following  spi-i:ig,'w-iicu 
they  begin  to  grow.  In  tiiis  way  I  have  raised  many 
healthy  plants,  which  are  now  in  bloom. — Fa'cnn. 

Irish  Yeir. — In  conversation  I  heard  the  f.  lUowing 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Irish,  Upright,  or 
Florence-court  Yew,  for  it  goes  by  these  three  names. 
In  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Enniskillen.  a  couutry 
farmer  found  two  plants  of  it  growing  together  iu  the 
mountain  above  Florence-court.  He  dug  ihem  both 
up,  and  gave  one  to  Lord  Enniskillen,  who  planted  it  at 
Florence-court,  and  he  planted  the  other  ia  his  own 
garden.  The  Florence-court  tree  is  rather  ragged,  but 
the  one  planted  in  the  farmer's  garden  still  nourishes, 
and  is  a  beautiful  specimen.  The  authority  on  which 
this  is  related  puts  its  truth  and  accmr.'ey  beyond 
question.  The  curious  part  is  that  two  jlants  were 
found.  The  tree  might  have  grown  douV.ie,  with  two 
shoots  and  roots  attached  to  each. — Cavanensis. 

IViretcorm. — I  have  used  the  following  remedy  for 
the  destruction  of  this  pest,  with  complete  success,  for  a 
series  of  years.  In  the  situation  that  I  lately  filled,  I 
found  the  wireworm  so  abundant  in  every  part  of  the 
garden,  that  we  could  scarcely  grow  a  Potato  without 
its  being  rendered  useless  by  it ;  and  amongst  the 
various  things  that  I  tried  as  a  prevention,  soct  appeared 
to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy ;  it  was  applied  to 
Potato  crops  in  the  following  manner ;  —  instead  of 
planting  with  the  dibber  in  the  usual  wrvy,  drills  suffi- 
ciently deep  were  drawn,  and  the  iets  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  each  drill ;  the  soot  was  then  sown  upon  them 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  the  drill  to  assume  quite 
a  black  appearance.  This  being  cone,  the  drills  were 
filled  in  in  the  usual  way,  to  the  natural  level,  and  the 
work  was  finished.  Wherever  soot  was  applied,  the 
crops  turned  out  quite  clean  and  good,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  ravages  of  wireworm  was  to  be  seen,  while 
those  from  rows,  not  dressed  with  soot,  were  quite  the 
reverse — the  Potatoes  being  pierced  through  in  every 
direction,  and  fit  only  for  feeding  pigs.  This  proves 
that  soot,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  at  least  prevents  the 
attacks  of  the  wireworm. — C.  Judd. 

Berheris  didcis. — It  is  not  common  to  see  this  plant 
full  of  fruit.  If  left  to  itself,  it  grows  with  long 
rambling  shoots  ;  it  flowers,  but  produces  no  berries  ; 
but  if  the  shoots  are  stopped,  a  bushy  plant  is  produced, 
and  plenty  of  fruit.  I  saw,  at  Messrs.  Paul's  Nursery, 
Cheshunt,  several  plants  covered  with  berries,  not  yet, 
however,  ripe,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  fruit  is  fit  for  tarts,  as  is  stated. — 
Dodman, 

Toads  versus  Tadpoles. — In  your  Number  for  Feb. 
8,  "  Ruricola  "  stated  he  was  of  opinion  that  toads  paired 
in  stagnant  water  in  the  spring ;  and  in  the  foUoning 
Number  I  expressed  a  different  opinion,  viz.,  that  frogs 
changed  their  colour  and  appearance  at  the  spring 
season,  probably  from  being  in  the  water  all  the  winter, 
so  as  to  entirely  mislead  many  persons.  Another  year's 
experience  confirms  my  former  opinion,  and  inducesme 
to  believe  that  the  two  kinds  of  spawn  found  in  ponds 
and  ditches  are  produced  from  the  frogs  and  large  dew 
snails  only,  and  not  from  toads  ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  spawn  at  all.  In  your  Number  for  the  1st  March 
"  Ruricola  "  further  stated,  that  any  person  sceptical  on 
the  subject  may  convince  himself  by  taking  the  ova,  &c. 
I  did  so  ;  the  ducks  ate  it.  -A  friend  of  mine  also  tried 
his  luck,  the  sun  broiled  them  ;  but  the  third  tine  I  have 
been  more  fortunate,  for  I  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  spawn  with  the  small  black  spots  on  it  produces 
yoimg  frogs  ;  I  have  them  now  in  my  parlour  in  a  large 
glass  in  the  act  of  changing  iu  various  stages,  some  in 
the  tadpole  state,  whilst  others  have  only  their  two  front 
legs  visible,  others  their  hind  legs,  some  all  their  legs, 
and  still  retaining  their  tails,  and  the  rest  are  little  frogs 
hopping  about  in  all  directions ;  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  this.  About  two  months  since  I  sent  you  my  old 
toads  with  their  little  ones,  which  were  born  in  my 
garden  (but  how  or  in  what  way  I  will  not  venture  to 
state,  not  being  present  at  their  birth).  Since  then  I  - 
have  set  other  old  toads  at  liberty  from  my  Cucumber 
beds,  having  previously  marked  them  v.ith  blue  worsted 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  on  seeing  the  same  toads  a  few 
days  afterwards,  I  find  them  in  the  act  of  protecting 
three  little  ones  each.  Now,  if  toads  are  not  entirely 
viviparous,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Professor 
Owen  says  the  toads  quit  the  egg  as  an  apodal  long-tailed 
larva  or  tadpole  with  gills ;  it  acquires  first  hind  feet, 
then  fore  feet,  loses  its  tail  and  gills,  and  becomes  a 
young  toad.  Now  I  agree  with  him  in  all  that  he  has 
said,  except  the  latter  part ;  instead  of  young  toads  they 
become  young  frogs.  1  have  been  told  by  many  of  my 
country  friends,  "  you  must  give  way  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessors, they  must  know  better  than  you ; "  but  I  am 
reluctant  to  do  so,  unless  convicted  of  error,  which  all 
must  admit  has  not  been  the  case  on  the  subject  of  toads; 
and  on  taking  leave  of  it  I  must  say,  although  I  had  two 
or  three  hard  hits  from  "R.  M.,"  '•' J.  B.","  "F.  ~  " 
and  others,  I  will  frankly  and  freely  forgive  t]f6JI)f£pJJfe-i^ 
future  they  will  promise  me  not  to  rely  on  tjigtjretfoil^— 
knowiedge  alone,  as  one  man's  writings  m^ 
hundreds,  provided  they  aje  not  sceptical  as  I  lQtV& 
—B.  Fry.  Z. 

=       y.^ 

HORTICULTITRAL  SOCIETY,  CHIS^^ 
July  12. — The  last  of  the    Horticulturaj^q 
annual  series  of  Exhibitions,  in  the  Gardens,  aX^ 
wick,  took  place,  on  Saturday  l.ist,  and  brought 
close,  so  far   as  the  progress  of  horticulture  is   con- 
cerned, the  most  brilliant   season   on   record.      The 
n-oiaLer  of  Fellows  aud  tiislr  friep-ds  w?.s  59S3.     The 
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^..id(  ^.^u..-- J  v^  v-i-^.*ict  xiuiise  Avere  turown 
open  on  this  occasion  to  tbe  visitors,  by  favour  of  the 
noble  Pre^Jent  of  the  Society  ;  tlie  marching,  counter- 
marchiijg,  and  admirable  music,  of  four  military  hands, 
and  the  crowd  of  gaily- dresstd  spectators,  altogether 
produced  an  effect  which  may  he  eqoiilled,  hat  cannot 
be  sorpassed. 

On  this  occasion  every  exhibitor  appeared  to  have  come 
out  with  hiafull  strength,  and  we  may  safely  assert  it  was 
the  finest  July  exhibition  tbe  Society  ever  had.  At  the 
July  exhibition  the  fruit  always  forms  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  attraction,  and  oq  this  occasion  the  dis- 
play was  not  only  extensive  but  contained  many  pro- 
ductions of  ver)'  superior  merit.  We  cannot,  however, 
abstain  from  remarking  that  some  of  the  fruit,  espe- 
cially the  Queen  Pines,  appeared  to  be  over- done  ;  that 
is,  had  been  so  liberally  deluged  with  water  as  to  pre- 
vent their  arriving  at  that  state  of  perfection,  with 
regard  to  colour  and  flavour,  so  desirable  in  this  fruit. 
We  make  this  remark  at  the  especial  request  of  the 
judges,  as  many  of  the  Pines  instead  of  being  of  the 
bright  lively  orange-colour,  so  characteristic  of  July 
fruit,  had  the  dull  greenish-brown  cast  of  mid-wicter 
productions.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  some  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  though  perfectly  coloured, 
■were  not  ripe,  as  was  the  case  with  those  from  the 
garden  of  the  ilarquis  of  Abercom  ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent hunches  communicated  by  ilr.  Williams,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  with  berries  nearly  as  large  as 
Orlean  Plums>  though  quite  ripe,  were  not  coloured,  and 
Iience  neither  received  the  prizes  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  have  so  richl}'  deserved. 
To  proceed,  however,  with  a  more  detailed  account. 

Thefirst  prize  for  a  collection  was  awarded  to  fruit  sent 
from  Hek  il^JESTT's  Garden  at  Frogmore.  In  this  col- 
lection Z*Ir.  Ingi'am  produced  four  admirably- grown 
^ueen  Pines,  weighing  between  4  and  5  lbs.  each  ; 
immense  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  not 
quite  sufficiently  coloured,  and  some  good  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  From  the  same  collection,  also,  very  fine 
Tiolfct  Hative  Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  with 
Dcuyer's  Victoria  and  Green-gage  Plums,  in  beautiful 
order  ;  British  Queen  Strawberries,  as  large  as  hen's 
^oS^  >  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  charming  !Malta  Fig  ;  and  good 
SI  ecimens  of  the  Windsor  Scarlet  Flesh  Melon  ;  with  the 
Vi'hite  Naples  Currant,  and  some  Cherrie??. — Another 
collection  came  from  the  garden  of  Sir  George  War- 
render,  in  which  Mr.  Dods  produced  two  handsome 
EnviUe  Pines,  not  quite  ripe,  but  fine  ;  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Peacbes,  NectariGe-=,  and  some 
green-fieshed  Melons. — Sir.  Spencer,  gr.tothe  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  communicated  a  third  collection,  which 
contained  10  large  Queen  Pines,  not  quite  ripe  ;  Muscat 
Grapes,  to  which  the  same  remark  applies  ;  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  deficient  in  colour  ;  with  Cabul  and 
hybrid  green-flesh  Melons:  Boyal  George  and  Noblesse 
Peaches,  very  fine  ;  and  some  beautiful  Elruge  Nec- 
tarines.— Mr.  Hogan,  gr.  to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  sent  a 
small  collection  containing  some  fine  Peaches,  with 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Strawberries,  and  Cherries. —  Of 
Grapes,  some  wonderful  productions  were  present, 
especially  the  Muscat  of  AJexandria,  from  Mr.  Frost, 
gr.  to  Lady  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  which  was 
beautifully  ripened ;  and  some  admirable  bunches 
from  ilr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ; 
the  latter  were  from  Vines  planted  in  May,  184-i, 
in  a  border  to  which  bottora-heat  can  be  applied 
as  detailed  by  ilr.  Fleming  in  a  previous  Number  : 
tmfortnnately  they  were  not  quite  ripe. — Of  Vines 
producing  Grapes  in  pots,  Mr.  Wright,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kushout,  had  several  plants  beautifully  laden  with 
iine  bunches,  as  the  accompanying  woodcut  represents. 
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These  were  of  the  Black  Haraburgh  variety. — Mr.  Mof- 
fatt,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sent  fine  bunches  of 
White  Frontignan  and  Biack  Hamburgh  :  also,  stme 
good  Black  Prince :  all,  however,  much  disfigured  by  bad 
packing. — Mr.  Hamp,  gr.  to  J.  Thorn,  Esq.,  eent  fiiC  | 


Cannon  Hall  Muscats,  and  tolerable  clusters  of  Black 
Hamburghs  ;  some  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs, 
not  sutnciently  coloured,  came  from  Jlr.  Barnes,  gr.  to 
H.  Whitmore.  Esq.  ;  some  finely-coloured  clusters  from 
Mr.  Foggo,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn;  and  hand- 
some bunches  of  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Hunt,  gr.  to 
Miss  Traill.  In  the  ilarket  Gardeners'  Class  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak  Hill,  lor  Hamburghs  and 
Muscats  ;  and  to  Jlr.  Chapman,  of  South  Lambeth,  for 
splendidly-coloured  small  bunches  of  Black  Plamburgh. 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Jones, 
gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  ;  Mr.  Sellers,  of  Pen 
nciyre  ;  Mr.  Walker,  gr.  to  Capt.  Hart;  aud  Mr.  Boyce, 
gr.  to  Sir  L.  Shadwell. — Black  Prince  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Booth,  and  by  Mr.  Frost  ;  aud  some 
beautiruljy-ripened  small  bunches  of  Muscats  came  from 
Jlr.  Davis,  gr.  to  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Of  Pi.vES.  a  considerable  quantity  was  produced, 
though,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  but  few  of  them 
were  so  perfect  as  might  have  been  expected.  There 
were,  huwever,  some  very  worthy  exceptions,  among 
which  m.ay  be  noticed  an  admirably-gruwn  Providence, 
sect  by  Mr.  Parsons,  gr.  to  A.  Ge(u-ge,  Esq. ;  and  five 
very  beautiful  Queens  from  Mr.  Mason,  gr.  to  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  Bart.  Several  of  the  latter  were  not  far 
short  of  5  lljs.  in  weight,  while  the  Providence  of  Jlr. 
Parsons  must  have  been  at  the  least  8  lbs.  ;  they  were 
all  admirably  swelled  and  coloured. —  Two  very  pretty 
(Jueens,  were  sent  by  Mr.  M'Eweu,  gr.  to  Col.  Wynd- 
ham  ;  and  six  Q,ueen3,  fine  fruit,  but  badly  ripened, 
from  Mr.  Brewer,  gr.  to  R.  Gunter.  Esq.. — Seven  i  retty 
Queens,  grown  in  peat  without  pots,  weie  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hawkins  ; 
a  fine  Providence  by  J.  H.  Yivian,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  S.  Herbert;  and  six  neat  Queens 
and  a  small  Blood  Pine  by  Mr.  Hamp  ;  Mr.  Moffatt  sent 
a  Blood  and  Enville  Pine  ;  Mr.  Eyre,  gr.  to  R.  W. 
Barchard,  Esq.,  six  small  Queens  ;  and  Mr.  Toy,  gr. 
to  Col.  Ciiallouer,  two  Queens. — A  Providence,  not  ripe, 
cams  from  Hr.  Spencer  ;  and  four  Queens  and  an 
Enville  from  ]\Ir.  Hewitt,  gr.  to  J.  Purday,  Esq. 

Of  Peaches  and  Kectari.xes  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  Avere  present,  especially  Nolilesse  aud  Royal 
George  Peaches,  and  Murray  Kectarinps,  from  Mr. 
Fleming;  splendid  Nectarines  from  Mr.  CoUinsoD,  gr.  to 
the  Marquis  i;f  "Westminster  ;  Red  Roman,  Violet  Ha- 
tive, and  Elruge  Nectarines,  beautifully  ripened,  with 
Galande  Peaches,  from  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Ough- 
ton,  Esq.  ;  and  very  excellent  specimens  were  sent  hy 
Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  Earl  de  Grey ;  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Dods,  Mr.  Wright,  and  ilr.  Ewing.  —  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were,  moreover,  produced  by  I\Ir.  Davis,  of 
Barnet,  and  Mr.  Barnes  ;  and  some  good  Nectarines 
came  liom  Mr.  Foggo. — Melons  were  produced  in  great 
abundance,  but,  unfortunately,  but  few  of  them  were 
named.  Mr.  Tomkins,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley,  sent 
six  fine  fruit  of  a  green-fieshed  vai-iety  ;  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Woodhall,  six  smaller  fruit  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes  three 
scarlet-fleshed  and  three  Beechwood. — Mr.  Moffatt  had 
the  Hybrid  Cabul  and  Mountain  of  Sugar  !Melon,  the 
latter  very  large  hut  tasteless. — Mr.  Braid,  gr.  to  H. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  had  some  fine  Persian  green-fieshed  va- 
rieties ;  Melons  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Air. 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Slowe;  the  Scarlet  Romana  by  Mr. 
Boyce,  and  a  fine  fruit  by  Mr.  Burns,  of  Chevening. 

Prizes  for  Steawbesjiies  were  awarded  to  Mr.  ElMott, 
for  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling,  very  large  ;  to 
Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  J.  Disney,  Esq..  for  British  Queen 
and  Swanston  ;  and  in  the  ilarket  Gardeners'  Class  to 
Mr.  Lydiard  and  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bath  ;  both  of  whom 
produced  very  superior  fruit. — .Strawberries  were  also 
sent  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Parsons. — 
Cherries  came  from  Mr.  Elliott,  Jlr.  Bayler,  gr.  to  J. 
H.  Cossey,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr.  Meyers ;  Lee's  Per- 
petual Figs  were  sent  by  Mr.  M'Ewen  and  Jlr.  Fosgo  ; 
fine  JIadras  Citrons  by  Jlr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Bereus, 
Esq. ;  and  Apples,  beautifully  preserved,  by  Jlr.  Davis 
and  R.  H.  Bettcridge,  Esq. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  collections  of  plants,  and 
here  the  competition  again  lay  between  Jlr.  Barnes,  gr. 
to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Jlrs. 
Lawrence.  The  collection  from  the  latter  was  much 
better  than  that  produced  in  June  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Barnes's  plants  were  awarded  the  first  prize.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Barnes's  collection 
was  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  plants  were  put 
upon  the  stage,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  they  con- 
stituted the  finest  group  of  plants  ever  produced  in 
July.  Jlr.  Robertson's  collection  contained  some  fine 
j'oung  Heaths,  and  other  plants,  but  it  wanted  brilliancy. 
In  Jlr.  Barnes's  group,  in  the  centre,  at  the  back,  stood 
a  noble  Clerodendrum  paniculatum,  with  a  splendid 
panicle  of  bloom,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  very  large 
Crowea  saligna,  and  on  the  other  lij'  a  bush  4  feet  by  3, 
of  Erica  ampullacea.  In  front  of  the  Clerodendrum 
was  a  splendid  Pimelea  decussata,  fianked  by  Cleroden- 
drum fallax  and  squamatum.  and  some  noble  plants  of 
Erica,  Polygala,  Ixora,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
The  singular  Erica  Plukenetii  was  in  finer  bloom  than 
when  exhibited  in  .June ;  and  the  large  plant  of  Ph^no- 
coma  prolifera  was  a  sheet  of  flowers.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  intention  on  this  occasion  to  give  more  than 
a  mere  outhne  of  the  jirincipal  plants,  as  many  of  them 
were  noticed  at  the  June  exhibition.  We  must  not, 
however,  pass  over  two  beautifully  bloomed  plants  of 
Veronica  speciosa  ;  with  a  dwarf  Ixora  grandiflora,  in 
fine  bloom  ;  Aphelexis  sesamoides  ;  and  several  other 
plants,  evincing  equally  good  nianagemeut.  In  Jlr. 
Robertso-u's  collection  we  noticed  two  liandsome  plants 
of   PhEenocoma  prolifera,    nicely  in   bloom  ;     Roella 


ciliata,  a  neat  and  healthy  plant,  nine  inches  in  height,  ' 
and  1 8  inches  in  diameter  ;  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  a  • 
promising  young  plant ;  Achimenes  longiflora,  a  toler- 
alile  plant,  but  badly  coloured ;  Cassia  corymbosa ;  ' 
Clerodendrum  hastatum,  with  dull  colourless  flowers, 
and  heavy  foliage  ;  C.  fallax  and  Kjempferi,  large,  but 
past  their  best ;  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  two  large 
plants  ;  TaberuEemontana  coronaria,  the  double  and 
single  varieties,  and  the  usual  specimen  of  Medinilla 
erythrophylla.  Of  the  genus  Erica,  we  noticed  plants  of 
E.  infiata,  large,  but  very  thin  ;  ventricpsa  superba  ; 
eximia,  good  ;  jasminifiora  alba;  tricolor  elegans  ;  Slian- 
noniana,  a  pretty  plant  ;  Irbyana,  good  ;  Cavendishii, 
profusely  bloomed;  metul£eflorabicolor,miscalledradiata, 
a  large  plant;  obbata,  very  neat;  gemmifera,  promising; 
depressa,  in  profuse  bloom,  and  several  others  ;  most  of 
these  Heaths  were  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  height, 
and  about  as  much  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them 
thickly  set. 

In  the  collections  of  20  plants,  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the 
Lea-bridge-road  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to 
J  Cook,  Esq.,  were  again  the  competitors.—- In  Jlr. 
Frazer's  collection  were  Tristania  nereifolia,  a  pretty 
small  yellow-flowered  shrub,  useful  in  July ;  Roella 
ciliata,  a  nice  plant,  )8  inches  in  height  and  2  feet  in 
diameter  ;  Crowea  s.aligna,  not  quite  in  bloom  ;  Kalo- 
s.inthes  grandiflora  and  rainiata,  two  neat  plants  ;  Achi- 
menes longiflora  ;  with  very  nice  specimens  of  Erica 
Bergiana,  tricolor,  eximia,  and  ampullacea.  All  these 
were  clean  and  well-grown. — In  Mr.  Ayres's  group 
were  some  fine  plants  of  Clerodendrum  fallax  and  spe- 
ciosissimum,  the  former  with  9,  and  the  latter  with  13 
panicles  of  bloom  ;  a  variety  of  fallax  with  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  those  of  the  true  species  ; 
Crowea  saligna,  a  neat  plant  in  profuse  bloom  ;  a  large 
well-coloured  Leschenaultia  formosa  ;  Pentas  carnea, 
nicely  in  bloom  ;  a  dwarf  compact  plant  of  Veronica 
speciosa,  with  nearly  20  spikes  of  flowers ;  Ixora 
gi-andiflora,  two  jilanls  ;  and  I.  crocata,  very  dwarf  ; 
Gloxinia  cerina,  a  large  sptcimen  ;  with  Erica  Juliana, 
4  feet  by  3,  in  splendid  condition ;  E.  ampullacea, 
9  inches  by  18,  a  shtet  of  flowers;  E.  ampullacea 
rubra,  very  neat,  with  Kalo^anthes  coccinea  ;  Begonia 
parviflora,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Angelonia  Gardneriaua. 

Collections  of  12  Stove  op.  Geeenholss  Pla.nts  were 
sent  by  Jlr.  Hunt ;  Jlr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  Boyd  Jliller, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  Green,  gr.  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.  ;  and 
Jlr.  Epps,  of  the  Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone.. — Jlr. 
Hunt's  plants  comprised  a  fine  l.xora  grandiflora  ; 
Clerodendrum  fallax,  a  nice  plant  ;  Erica  Jlassoni,  a 
splendid  specimen  ;  Boronia  serrulata,  in  fine  bloom  ; 
with  Xeschenaultia  formosa  ;  Gardoquia  Hookeri ; 
Erica  densa,  and  some  Vincas. — Mr.  Bruce  produced  a 
famous  Aphelexis  humilis ;  Ixora  grandiflora,  a  tall 
.'^pare  plant ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  clean  and  healthy ; 
Pimelea  decussata,  dwarf  ;  Astelma  eximia,  pretty  ; 
with  Erica  eximia,  and  Roella  ciliata. — Jlr.  Green's 
principal  plants  consisted  of  Crowea  saligna,  Epiphyl- 
lum  speciosura,  Passeriua  grandiflora,  and  Achimenes 
longiflora. — In  Jlr.  Epps's  group  w^as  a  large  plant  of 
Euihales  macrophylla,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  and 
several  species  of  Erica. 

Collections  of  6  plants  came  from  Jlr.  May,  gr.  to 
E.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  and  Jlr.  Stanly,  gr.  to  H.  Berens, 
Esq. — In  the  former  collection  was  a  large  Ixora  grandi- 
flora, with  remarkablj'  fine  heads  of  flowers  ;  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa,  pretty  ;  Crowea  saligna,  a  dwarf  bush  ; 
with  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandiflora,  and  Erica  jasmi- 
nh^ora  alba. — Jlr.  Stanly's  group  contained  Mahernia 
incisa,  Clerodendrum  speciosissimum,  Achimenes 
grandiflora,  and  Gloxinia  Menziesii. — Only  one  collec- 
tion of  creepers  was  produced;  and  that  came  from  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Frazer.  It  contained  SoUya  linearis,  a 
fine  plant  ;  Ipomoea  tyranthina,  very  pretty  :  Alla- 
manda  cathartica,  nicely  bloomed  ;  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda, a  promising  plant  ;  with  Clerodendrum  splen- 
dens,  and  Thunbergia  Fryeri. 

Collections  of  Orchids  were  not  only  numerous,  but 
rich  in  fine  specimens  of  cultivation.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Jlylam.  gr.  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Jun.,was  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  large  Gold  J'led.al,  and  his  coUectioa 
contained  many  very  remarkable  plants.  Not  the  least 
conspicuous  among  them  was  Phaleenopsis  amabilis, 
with  19  beautiful  white  flowers  ;  Phaius  albus,  with 
six  stems  ;  Jliltonia  spectabilis,  not  quite  sufBciently 
in  bloom,  but  with  upwards  of  30  flower  spikes  ;  Sar- 
canthus  rostratus,  pretty  ;  Galeandra  Baueri,  very 
neat  ;  with  Saccolabium  guttatum  rubrum,  and  Stan- 
hopea  tigrina.  In  the  same  collection  were  moreover 
Jlormodes  citrinum,  Paphinia cristata,BrassiaLanceana, 
Anguloa  uniflora,  with  several  flowers,  Odoutoglossum 
grande,  with  Epidendrumfloribundum,nGt  remarkable  ; 
Lycaste  purpurea;  the  curious  Promeujea  stapelioides, 
Vanda  Pojxburghi,  and  Epidendrum  elatum.  Of  the 
curious  genus  Cirrhrea,  Jlr.  Jlylam  produced  several 
species  ;  C.  picta,  Warreana,  squalens,  a  variety  of 
tristis,  and  viridipurpurea ;  the  singular  flowers  of 
these  drooping  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  at  a  distance 
looked  like  a  swarm  of  insects. — A  second  collection  in 
this  class  came  from  Ealing  Park,  in  which  Jlr.  Robert- 
son produced  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Oncidium 
Lanceannm,  also  Cattleya  superba,  Galeandra  Baueri, 
Catasetum  (miscalled  Mormodes)  Russellianum,  with 
dull  green  flowers;  Mormodes  aromaticum,  and  a  variety 
of  the  same  ;  Paphinia  cristata,  and  Cyenoches  Lod- 
digesii,  Cattleya  superba,  the  pretty  Aerides  quinque- 
vulnera,  Acropera  Loduigesii,  and  Cyrtochilum  hasta- 
tum. In  the  same  group  were  moreover  Lycaste  Deppii, 
AngrcEcum  caudatum,  Mormodes  aromaticum,  Brassia 
WrayoB,  Epidendrum  marginaUm,    and  several  other 
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Epecies. — A  third  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son,  of  Tooting,  and  contained  a  splendid  plant  of  Aerides 
odoratum,  in  robust  liealtli,  with  20  spilies  of  flowers  ; 
Lycaste  macrophylla,  with  greenish-hrown  flowers  ;  Ca- 
lanthe  Masuca,  and  furcata ;  Dendrobium  filiforme, 
with  minute  pale-green  blossoms  ;  Aporiim  cuspida- 
tura  ;  Dendrobium  deiisifiorum,  with  one  fine  flower- 
spike  ;  and  Cattleya  crispa.  Messrs.  Rollisson  also 
contrilmted  Dendrobium  secundum,  Cycnoches  ventri- 
cosa,  Rodriguezia  recurva,  Snccolabium  guttatura,  Bi- 
frenaria  atropurpurca,  and  several  Oncidiums. 

A  collection  of  12  Orchids  was  produced  by  Mr.  Don, 
gr.  to  F.  G.  Cox,  Esc.|  ,  among  whicli  were  Stanhopea 
insignis  and  saccntn,  Catasetum  Russellianum,  Aerides 
quinquovulnera,  Phaius  albus,  and  Rodriguezia  plani- 
folia. — Groups  of  six  plants  came  from  the  gardens  of 
W.  F.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsucii  Pari;,  Sir  George  Lar- 
pent's,  and  J.  Schroder,  Esq.  In  the  first  collection. 
Air.  Carson  produced  Miltonia  spectabilis,  a  neat  plant; 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  very  pretty  ;  Cattleya  Harri- 
sonii,  Epidendrum  fi-agrans,  witli  Oncidum  roseum,  and 
O.  Lanceanum.  In  the  second,  Mr.  Eyies  had  Vanda 
R()xburghi,Calanthe  plantaginea,Oncidium  Lanceanum, 
and  0.  Baueri.  Mr.  Plant's  groups  consisted  of  small 
plants  of  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Vanda  cristata,  Brassia 
Lanceana,  Lycaste  macrophylla,  and  Cirrhtea  fuscolutea. 

Among  single  specimens  of  Orchids  was  the 
beautiful  specimen  of  Renanthera  coccinea,  repre- 
sented by  the  following  woodcut,  growing  upon  a  block 


of  wood  covered  with  Moss,  and  producing  four  spikes 
of  very  handsome  flowers.  This  plant  was  from 
Mr.  Falconer,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  had  been 
treated  as  mentioned  at  p.  .52  of  this  year's  Chronicle. 
— From  Exeter,  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  noble  Aerides 
odoratum,  with  upwards  of  40  spikes  of  flowers,  many 
of  them  however  considerably  injured  by  the  journey. 
— Mr.  Plant  had  Myanthus  cernuus,  with  curious  green 
flowers,  spotted  with  brown ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  of 
Eartham,  a  plant  named  Aerides  sp.,  but  doubtless  a 
species  of  Saccolabium — probably  praemorsum. 

Heaths,  in  collections  of  20  species,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Robertson.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  collec- 
tion, which  obtained  the  first  prize,  was  Massoni,  a 
splendid  plant ;  Savileana,  very  good  ;  jubata,  very 
pretty  ;  retorta  major.  2  feet  by  18  inches,  and  splen- 
didly bloomed  ;  ampullacea,  and  tricolor  impressa,  both 
fine  ;  gemmifera,  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  odore  rosie  ;  muta- 
bilis,  remarkably  pretty  ;  obbata  CPamplin's  variety),  a 
tall  plant,  but  rather  thin  ;  viridiflora  ;  Clusiana  ;  me- 
tulajfiora  bicolor,  3  feet  by  4  feet  ;  jasminiflora  alba, 
2  feet  by  18  inches  ;  with  a  pretty  eximia  ;  and  tricolor 
elegans,  3  feet  by  3  feet. — Mr.  Robertson's  plants 
were  smaller  than  the  preceding  ;  the  best  of  them 
were  iufundibuliformis,  a  nice  plant ;  obbata,  dwarf  and 
very  lovely ;  eximia  ;  ampullacea,  pretty  ;  depressa, 
pretty  ;  gemmifera,  neat  ;  tricolor,  fine  ;  tricolor  ele- 
gans, with  ventricosa  superba  ;  globosa,  and  tricolor  ; 
a  small  Coventryana,  Templeana,  Irbyana  ;  and  retorta 
major,  not  quite  open. 

In  the  Nurseryman's  Class,  a  splendid  collection  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham,  and  some  small, 
neat  plants  by  Messrs.  Rollisson.— Among  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn's  plants  we  noticed  a  noble  Cavendishiana  ;  jubata, 
small ;  tricolor ;  t.  elegans  ;  t.  rosce,  fine  ;  t.  tenuiflora, 
good  ;  a  variety  of  obbata  ;  princeps  ;  ampullacea,  and 
a.  rubra,  both  good  ;  a.  impressa  ;  ventricosa  superba  ; 
Bothwelliana  ;  viridiflora  ;  eximia,  fine  ;  Savileana, 
good  ;  gemmifera  ;  inflata  J  jasminiflora  alba,  and  Irby- 
ana, both  in  fine  condition. — The  principal  plants  in 
Messrs.  Rollisson's  collection  consisted  of  Kingscotiana, 
a  very  splendid  variety,  with  large  flowers,  and  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  tricolors  ;  Dunbariana  ; 


tricolor  inflata ;  nmltifloi'a  ;  impressa  ;  eximia;  Coven- 
tryana ;  and  i)u!verulenta. 

Collections  of  12  Heaths  were  sent  by  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Barnes.  In  the  former  group  were  metula;llora 
bicolor,  a  pood  plant ;  Aitoniana,  pretty  but  thin  ;  jas- 
miniflora alba,  pretty  ;  with  ampullacea,  tricolor  elegans, 
and  Massoni. — Among  Mr.  Barnes's  plants  were  tri- 
color, tricolor  ninjor,  and  t.  superba  ;  eximia,  ventri- 
cosa breviflora,  and  carnea  ;  gemmifera,  infiata  alba, 
loose  ;  and  Coventryana. — Mr.  Frazer  also  contributed 
12  Heaths,  among  which  we  remarked  metulijoflora 
bicolor,  eximia,  Irbyana,  ventricosa  globosa,  and  tri- 
color; Massoni,  small;  ampullacea,  retorta  major, 
Bergiana,  and  ventricosa  superba. 

Groups  of  6  He.itus  were  numerous,  and  among  them 
were  some  fine  specimens. — Mr.  May  produced  a  fine 
metultefiora  bicolor,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.;  a  tricolor  of  the  same 
sizij  ;  Savileana,  splendidly  sheeted  with  bloom  ;    with 

jubata,  princeps,  and  ventricosa  superba A  collection 

also  came  from  Mr.  Bruce,  in  which  were  gemmifera,  a 
dw.arf  plant;  inflata,  and  ventricosa. — Mr.  Plurably,  gr. 
to  J.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  sent  eximia,  ventricosa  superba, 
gemmifera,  and  tricolor  elegans,  all  loose  plants. — Mr. 
Dawson,  of  the  Brixton-hiU  Mursery,  sent  the  pretty  in- 
fundibuliformis,  a  perfect  specimen;  Massoni, fine;  bicolor 
major,  inflata  alba,  and  ampullacea. — Others  came  from 
Messrs.  Henderson, of  the  Edgware-road  Nursery, among 
which  were  afine  plant  of  obbata, in  splendid  order;  gemmi- 
fera, and  Massoni,  fine  plants;  with  metulaefiora  bicolor, 
and  tricolor. — Mr.  Epps,  of  the  Bower  Nursery,  Maid- 
stone, also  contributed  a  collection  of  six,  among  which 
was  a  most  admirable  tricolor  Leeana,  18  ins.  in  height, 
and  the  same  in  diameter  ;  tricolor,  good ;  vestita  gran- 
diflora,  badly  coloured;  with  ampullacea  rubra;  ventri- 
cosa breviflora,  and  superba. — From  the  nursery  of 
Mr,  Glendinning  was,  moreover,  a  promising  young 
specimen  of  eximia,  with  tricolor  superba,  and  Caven- 
dishiana. A  group  of  seedling  ventricosas,  containing 
several  desirable  kinds;  especially  splendens,  magni- 
fica,  and  grandiflora,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Pamplin,  of 
the  Hornsey-road. — Of  single  specimen  Heaths,  some 
very  remarkable  plants  were  exhibited,  especially  Par- 
mentieriana  rosea,  2ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  and  a  dense  mass 
of  beautifully-coloured  flowers,  from  Mr.  May,  who  also 
sent  metulreflora  bicolor,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  in  profuse 
bloom  ;  Messrs.  Henderson  sent  ventricosa  grandiflora, 
2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6in. — Mr.  Carson  produced  a  beautiful 
ampullacea,  trained  to  a  wire  cone,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft. 
6  in,,  with  the  branches  drooping  over  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  and  viridiflora,  with  curious  dark-green  flowers. 
— From  Mr.  Plumbley,  a  very  beautiful  dense  bush  of 
ampullacea  was  produced  by  Mr.  Dawson  ;  a  similar 
plant  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  ;  a  magnificent  obbata, 
finely  bloomed,  by  Mr.  Pamplin  ;  Massoni,  thin,  but 
with  fine  flowers,  by  Mr.  Dawson  ;  and  Mr.  Henderson 
had  also  a  fine  plant  of  the  same  variety — From 
Messrs.  Rollissons  was  a  very  superior  variety,  resem- 
bling the  tricolor,  but  of  very  large  size,  named  Hol- 
fordiana  ;  and  from  the  same  collection  was  a  large 
specimen,  in  good  bloom,  of  inflata  alba. 

Of  Single  Specimens  not  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
notice,  may  be  mentioned  an  immense  specimen  of  Kalo- 
santhes  grandiflora  miniata,  from  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Frazer.  It  was  3  ft.  in  height,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  had  upwards  of  160  brilliant  and 
handsome  flower-heads  upon  it. — Some  idea  of  the 
splendour    of  this  lovely  specimen   may  be   obtained 


from  the  accompanying  woodcut. — Mr.  Kinghorn,  gr. 
to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  sent  a  noble  Veronica  specios.a,  a 
little,  however,  past  its  best ;  Mr.  Stanly  contributed 
a  large  plant  of  Leschenaultia  formosa  ;  Mr.  Ayres  a 
seedling  Clerodendrum,  raised  from  infortunatum,  of 
very  robust  habit,  but  not  sufficiently  in  bloom  ;  and 
Mr.  Barnes  had  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  paniculatura  ; 
Mr.  Green  sent  a  good  Lisianthus,  or  rather  Eustoma 
Russellianum  ;  Mr.  Carson,  a  pretty  Roudeletia  speciosa. 
A  fine  specimen  of  Achimenes  picta,  in  most  exuberant 
health,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dobson,  gr  to  Mr.  Beck,  fof 
Isleworth  ;  and  Mr.  Ayres  had  Achimenes  multiflora, 
but  not  for  competition. '. 

Of  New  Plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  produced  a  fine  plant 
of  their  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  a  very  promising  thing  ; 
and  Siphocampylus  coccineus,  a  soft  wooded  stove 
plant,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  with  Calandrinia  um- 
bellata,  a  very  pretty  purple   annual,  and  Salpichroa 


glandulosa,  with  dull  greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  bunches  in  a  drooping  position  at  the  end 
of  each  branch. — Mr.  Glendinninghadanew  Statice  from 
China,  with  minute  pale  yellow  flowers,  pretty,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable. — A  seedling  Cactus  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Green,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
merit  recommendation. — Some  small  plants  of  tall 
Cacti  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  but  they  were 
nearly  alike.  —  Mr.  Dobson  had  a  collection  of  six 
species  of  Achimenes,  consisting  of  coccinea,  multifloruj 
rosea,  grandiflora,  pedunculata,  and  hirsuta.  —  Mr. 
Conway,  of  Earl's  Court,  Old  Brompton,  sent  six 
varieties  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  among  which  wo 
noticed  Mrs.  Mayler,  a  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  white 
eye ;  Shrublands,  and  Shrublands  Superb,  Prince 
Albert,  Compactum,  and  General  Tom  Thumb. 

Two  collections  of  Fuchsias  were  exhibited,  one  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Thames  Bank, 
Pimlico,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gaines,  nurseryman, 
Battersea.  Mr.  Robinson's  were  by  far  the  best  which 
we  have  seen  this  season,  being  young  plants  vigorously 
grown,  and  most  profusely  bloomed.  The  varieties  were 
Hope,  Prima  Donna,  Formosa  elegans.  Goldfinch, 
Pawley's  Queen,  Eppsii,  Vesta,  Magnet,  King  Jnhn, 
Chandlerii,  Robinsonii,  and  Exoniensis.  Mr.  Gainea 
contributed  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  PiroUa,  Pearl, 
Champion,  Vesta,  Miss  Talfourd,  Gigantea,  Exoniensis, 
Goldfinch,  Cassandra,  Robusta,  and  Decora. 

Roses  in  Pots  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr. 
Sloweand  Mr.  Dobson,  in  the  Amateurs'  Class,  and  by 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead,  and  Mrs.  Sted- 
man,  of  Isleworth,  among  Nurserymen.  In  Mr.  Slowe's 
collection  we  noticed  of  China :  Belle  Emile,  Napoleon. 
Tea  :  Eliza  Sauvage,  Safrano,  Pactolus,  Anteros,  Aleine, 
Bougere,  Hymene'e,  and  Duchesse  d'Orl&ins.  Bourbon  : 
Phoenix  ;  and  Noisette :  Sir  Walter  Scott. — Mr.  Dob- 
son's  collection  comprised  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Comte  de  Paris,  Gen.  AUard,  Triomphe  du  Luxem- 
bourg, Eclatante  ;  Mrs.Bosanquet,  Due  de  Luxembourg,. 
Taglioni,  Macarthy,  Cristata,  and  Ne  plus  Ultra. — In 
the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  sent  20 
fine  varieties,  comprising  Hybrid  China  :  Comtesse  de 
Lacepede,  Great  Western,  Madame  Plantier,  Genera! 
Kleber,  and  Comte  de  Paris.  Hybrid  Bourbon  :  Coupe 
d'Heb^  and  Charles  Duval.  Hybrid  Perpetual :  Gen. 
Allard.  Tea  :  Le  Pactole,  Devoniensis,  Josephine 
Malton,  Bisuor,  Le  Page,  Triomphe  de  la  Guiliotine,. 
Eliza  Sauvage,  and  Seholastique.  Gaflica  :  Guillaume 
Tell  and  Colbert.  China :  Eugene  Beauharnais  and 
Neuilly.  .<4fta  ;  Blanchefleur.  JVfoji  :  Gracilis,  Flora- 
lie,  and  White  Bath. — Mrs.  Stedman's  collection  did  not 
contain  anything  very  remarkable  which  has  not  been 
before  enumerated. — Of  Single  Specimens,  Mr.  Slowe 
sent  Gardenia ;  and  Mr.  Dobson,  Bourbon  Queen,  neither 
of  them  very  striking  for  single  specimens. 

Of  Cut  Roses  an  immense  quantity  was  present,  and 
among  them  all  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation.  We 
never  saw  Cut  Roses  exhibited  in  finer  condition,  nor  a 
more  gorgeous  display  of  them.  To  give,  however,  a 
list  of  names,  without  referring  each  to  its  proper  class 
and  describing  it,  would  convey  little  information  ;  and 
as,  from  the  crowds  which  surrounded  them,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  this  information  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  selection,  we  consider  it  best  to 
give  no  names  at  all,  especially  as  a  descriptive  list  of 
all  the  kinds  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
respective  nurseiymen. — Moss  Roses,  in  collections  of 
12  varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady 
Puller  ;  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.  ;  and 
J.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq,  :  and,  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class, 
by  Messrs.  Lane,  Cobbett,  Francis,  Hooker,  Paul,  and 
Rivers. — Other  Roses,  in  collections  of  50  varieties, 
came  from  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Parsons,  J.  H.  Betteridge, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Williams  :  and,  in  the  Nurserymen's 
Class,  from  Messrs.  Lane,  Francis,  Hooker,  Rivers,  Cut- 
bush,  Cobbett,  Paul,  Lane,  and  Waterer,  of  Bagshot, 
Collections,  of  25  varieties,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul, 
Crutwell,  Slowe,  Bennett,  and  Dobson;  and  some  fine! 
flowers  of  the  old  Yellow  Rose,  so  rarely  seen  perfect, 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  Pelaegoniums  were  but  little  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  excellent  display  witnessed  at  the  June  meeting,, 
and  .altogether  this  class  of  plants  has  exhibited  evident 
signs  of  improvement  during  the  present  year.     In  the 
class  established  for  the   express   purpose  of  bringing 
into  notice  new  and  first-rate  flowers,  the  public  have-  ., 
had  opportunities  of  witnessing  many  of  the  improve-',, 
ments  that  have  recently  been  made,  as  this  class  lias- 
generally  been  well  supported,  especially  by   amateur 
exhibitors.  The  judges,  however,  in  the  present  instance 
considered  it  a  duty  to  withhold  the  Gold  Medal  in  the 
Nurserymen's   Class,  as  the  express  stipulations,   for 
which  it  was  established,  had  not  been  complied  with. 
In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  for  new  and  first-rate  varieties, 
the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson, 
gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  Hoyle's  Pompey, 
Sultana,  Rajah,  Amazon,  Margaret,  Isabella,  Sunset, 
Repealer,  Marc  Antony,  Desdemona,  Titus,  and  Effect. 
— Mr.  Cock  received  the  Silver  Gilt  for  12  finely  grown 
plants,  consisting  of  Mary,  Sunrise,  Repeal,  Conflagra^ 
tion,  Gipsey   Queen,  Jessica,  Milo,  Achilles,   Rosette, 
Duke  ff  Cornwall,  Katinka,  and  Hector  ;  and  the  large 
Silver  w.as   awarded  to  Mr.  R.   Staines,  for   Sunrisey  , 
Staines's  La  Polka,  Clio,  Andromache,  Emperor  Nicholas, 
Merry  Monarch,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Bla  ck  Dwarf,  Nestor, 
Fairy  Queen,  Hovea  Elegans,  and  Ackbar.  In  the  corres- 
pondingckss  for  Nurserymen, the  Silver  Gilt  wasawardedi^ 
to  Mr.  Gaines ;  the  Large  Silver  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  Batter-  \ 
sea.     The  collection  from  the  former  contained  Gaines's^ 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  a  clear  high-coloured  and  desirable  , 
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flower  ;  Alba  grandiflora,  Prince  of  "Wales,  Begum,  Ce- 
cilia, Floridum,  Gaines's  Trafalgar,  Lady  Sale,  Bisiug 
Sun,  Indispensable,  Amelia,  and  Rhodndendi-on  ;  and 
the  latter  sent  iladeline,  Cunstellatiou,  Witch,  Erectuni, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sir  W.  Seott,  Acme,  Sunrise,  Mogul, 
Symmetry,  Aurora,  and  Victory  Superb. — In  collections 
of  12  varieties,  in  8-incli  pots,  of  superior  cultivation, 
the  Gold  Banksian  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock,  for  the 
following  flowers  :  Diadem,  Vesta,  Countess  Morley, 
Symmetry,  Erectum,  Conius,  Cora,  Pulchellum,  Sarah, 
-Hector,  Milo,  and  Emma  ;  and  the  Silver  Gilt  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Staines,  for  Sylph,  Amy  Robsart,  Lord 
Ebrington,  Aurora,  Witch,  Queen  of  the  Ea?t,  Sapphire, 
Hero,  Clio,  Andromache,  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury,  and 
Merry  Monarch.  —  Ixi  the  Niirseryniens'  CUiss  Mr. 
Gaines  had  no  competitor  ;  the  Gold  Banksian  was 
awarded  for  the  following  collection  :  Sjiartan,  Priory 
King,  Gaines's  Duche.^s  of  Leinster,  Tiiumphant,  Hen- 
rietta, Don  Juan,Airiamana,Rising  Sun,  Hernxione,  Lady 

Sale,  Ackbar's  Star i'or  Pelargoniums  in  6  varieties,  in 

12-inch  pots,  one  collection  only  was  exhibited  from  Mr. 
Cock,  to  which  the  Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  ; 
the  sorts  were  :  Cyrus  Superb,  Nameless,  Sarah,  Black 
Dwarf,  Redworth,  and  PulclicUum. — Mr.  Gaines  ex- 
hibited 3  pots  of  the  pretty  Pelargonium  called  Queen 
Victoria  ;  and  a  noble  specimen  of  Sylph,  from  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Isleworth,  wiis  also  shown.  —  Calceolarias, 
■which  are  calculated  to  make  an  effective  display,  have 
been  but  scantily  exhibited  during  the  season.  At  the 
present  exliibiclon  but  one  collection  was  exhibited  from 
the  Messrs.  Fairbairn  ;  there  was  but  little  variety  in 
the  sorts,  being  all  spotted  upon  yellow  grounds  :  Flash, 
Prince  Alfred,  Conductor,  Prof.  Wilson,  Kingliornii, 
and  Lady  Ann  Charteris,  were  the  sons  to  which  the 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  display  of  Caknatio.ns  and  PicoteeSj  from  its 
l)eing  early  in  the  season,  was  limited — but  extremely 
creditable  to  the  growers.  The  tray  of  Carnations  froni 
Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwrih,  contained  the  following 
sorts  finely  bloomed,  and  in  good  colour  : — Wigg's  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Norman's  S.  C,  Norman's  S.  7,  Orson's 
Reform,  Ely's  Mango,  Hyron's  Defiance,  Hughes's  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Lodge's  True  Briton,  Daltou's  Lauca- 
shii-e  Lass,  Norman's  S.  8,  Toon's  Ringleader,  Hunt's 
Seedling,  Cartwright's  Lord  of  the  Manor,'Kay's  Om- 
nium Primum,  Wildman's  Marshal  Suult,  Wood's  Rosa- 
bella, Martin's  Prince  Albert,  Simpsoji's  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Piersou's  Sir  G. 
Carew,  Willmer's  Solander,  Lowe's  Grand  Sultan,  Ken- 
uing's  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Seedling.  The  Picotees 
•were  greatly  admired,  from  tlieir  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  colonr ;  wo  scarcely  ever  saw  a  finer  stand  of 
flowers,  than  those  contributed  by  J.  Edmonds,  Esq., 
T/andsworth  Road,  t()  whom  the  larger  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  ;  it  corpprised  the  follo'.viug  sorts : — 
Sharp's  101,  Gem,  Agitator,  and  Elegant,  Barraud's 
Borderer  and  Bride,  J.irs.  Bevan,  Wildman's  Isabella, 
"Wain's  Victoria,  Ely's  Field  Marshal,  and  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Nottingham  Hero,  Miss  .\nnesley,  Jamie  Gordon, 
Lady  Chesterfield,  Vfillnier's  Elizabeth,  and  Prince 
Royal  136,  Matthew's  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Crask's  Prince 
Albert,  Halliday's  Henrietta,  Dixon's  Seedling  Red, 
Calcott's  Princess  Royal,  Brinkler's  Z'^ew, Purple.     The 

Silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  J.   W.  Newhall,  Woolwich., 

In  the  Nurseiwman's  Class,  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Wool- 
wich, sent  admirably  bloomed  flowora,  to  which  the  large 
SUver  Medal  wasawarded  ;  they  were  the  following  sorts: 
Sharp's  Cleopatra,  Jamie  Gordon,  and  Agitator,  Kirt- 
land's  Miss  Newcomb,  Sabina,  and  Queen  Victoria, 
Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Norman's  Dick  Lee, 
Seedlings  3,  4,  and  5.  Willmer's  Prince  Royal,  Robin- 
son's Nottingham  Hero,  Thnrtell'a  Norwich  Rival, 
Norman's  Beauty,  and  Seedling  1,  Coster's  Venus, 
"Wood's  Seedling,  Gowring's  Bride  of  Abydos,  Crask's 
Prince  Albert,  Hogg's  Mrs.  Mathews,  Halliday's  Fair 
Phillis,  Norman's  Seedling  2,  Brinkler's  Lady  Chester- 
field. 

Pinks  were  rather  on  the  decline  ;  but  two  good  stands 
were  exhibited,  one  from  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich  ; 
the  otiier,  from  Mr.  Hcnbrey,  of  Croydon;  the  rest  were 
not  sufficiently  good  for  prizes.  Mr.  Norman  received 
the  Silver  Knightian,  for  Kirtland's  Gay  Lad,  Beatrice, 
and  Dr.  Daubeney ;  VVeedon's  Queen  Victoria,  Fisher's 
Matilda,  White  Warden,  Church's  Rowena,  Thurtell's 
Mile-end  Defiance,  Wallis's  Unique,  Headley's  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Smith's  Dr.  Coke,  Willmer's  Du- 
chess of  Kent,  Hardstone's  Prince  Albert,  Willmer's 
Tom  Davey,  Garratt's  Alpha,  Norman's  Henry  Creed, 
Unworth'a  Omega,  Heath's  Lord  Byron,  Jelf's  Mari- 
anne, Hodge's  Cyclops  and  Mars,  Creed's  President  and 
Clark's  Matilda.  Mr.  Henbrey's  collection  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Vandenburg's  King,  Davey's  Britannia  rubens, 
"Willmer's  Tom  Davey,  Seedling,  Coronation,  Bragg's 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Willmer's  Duchess  of  Kent,  Seed- 
ling, Quercus,  Dr.  Daubeney,  Seedling,  Willmer's  Prince 
of  Wales,  Blackheath  Hero,  Henbrey's  Croesus,  Cou- 
sen's  Queen  Victoria,  Norman's  Wellington,  Hodge's 
Mars,— 182,  V/hitt.-'s  Warden,  Dr.  Coke,  Hardstone's 
Prince  Albert,  Counte.ss  of  Plymouth. 

A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  Hornsey-road  ;  these  proved  very 
interesting,  as  thoy  exhibited  many  of  the  new  varieties 
"with  the  best  of  the  old  sorts.  Girling's  Messenger, 
Gladiator,  Rose  d'Amour,  Giant,  Defiance,  Smith's 
Superba,  Excelsa,  Delieata,  Vesta,  Youell's  Princess 
Koyal,  Due  de  Nemours,  Merry  Monarch,  Avalanche, 
Lovely  Ann,  Smith's  Queen  of  England,  Miss  Watson, 
Atropurpurea,  Emma,  Beauty,  Lilac  Perfection,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Alexander's  Enchantress,  Grandis,  and 
Podtij. 


The  Seedlings  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  former 
meetings;  several  Pelargoniums,  however,  were  exhi- 
bited. One  only  of  the  present  season  was  selected  by 
the  judges,  and  received  a  certificate.  These  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  so  much  improved,  that  it  becomes  an- 
nually more  difficult  to  raise  sorts  that  will  carry  this 
class  onward  to  perfection.  The  flower  chosen  by  the 
judges  was  named  Paragon,  a  rich  and  high-coloured 
flower,  of  good  form,  from  Mr.  Whomes,  gr.  to  E. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  near  Windsor  ;  a  promis- 
ing seedling  from  Mr.  Kinghorn  was  also  exhibited. 
Others  possessed  fine  colour,  devoid  of  shape,  and  some 
with  shape,  but  common  in  other  qualities ;  but,  as  this 
class  is  now  progressing  onward,  form,  colour,  and  sub- 
stance must  be  combined  in  the  same  flower  to  become 
an  established  favourite.  Certificates  were  also  given 
to  two  seedling  Calceolarias,  one  named  Leopardii,  from 
Mr.  Best,  of  Reading,  cream  ground,  with  chocolate 
spots  ;  and  the  other  was  from  Mr.  Gaines,  named 
Althea,  yellow  ground,  very  prettily  spotted. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  Report  of  the 
last  grand  Exhibition  of  the  year,  and  to  each  success- 
ful exhibitor  we  would  say,  do  not  allow  any  victory  of 
the  present  season  to  lull  your  energies,  or  lead  you  to 
believe  that  you  have  attained  perfection  ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  science  of  cultivation  is  still  very  young, 
and  there  are  yet  greater  triumphs  to  be  achieved  than 
have  been  dreamed  of.  To  the  defeated  we  would 
say,  persevere,  and  success  must  ultimately  attend  your 
exertions. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE   ADVANCE. 
MKNT  OF  SCIENCE. 

(Continued  from  p.  Hi.) 

Monday,  thf  23d  of  June,  was  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussing  botanical  papers.  Professor  Henslow 
being  absent,  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Henfuey,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Developmant  of  Veiieinlle  Cells.  After  briefly  noticing 
the  opinions  of  MM.  Jlirbel,  Schleiden,  Mohl,  and 
Nageli,  he  came  to  the  following  conclusions  respecting 
them,  derived  from  his  own  observations.  1st.  That 
there  is  no  such  thijig  as  the  interruption  of  continuity 
between  the  liber  and  albumen  called  the  cambium 
layer.  2d.  That  the  potentiality  of  the  black  granules 
described  by  Schleiden  is  not  proved,  and  that  the 
utricle  first  developed  from  the  so-called  cytoblast  is 
not  the  permanent  cell,  but  the  primordial  utricle  of 
Mohl,  the  existence  of  which  in  growing  tissues  seems 
to  be  universal.  3d.  That  this  primordial  utricle  is  not 
a  layer  of  mucilage  as  stated  by  Nageli,  but  a  true 
membraue.  His  own  idea  of  the  process,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  examination  of  hairs  of  the  filaments  of 
Tradescautia  virginica,  is  as  follows.  The  nucleolus  or 
central  spot  of  Schleiden's  cytoblast  is  the  germinal 
point,  and  is  situated  on  the  wall  of  the  primordial 
utricle  ;  the  granular  matter  of  the  cell  is  aggregated 
around  the  nucleolus,  and  enclosed  in  the  primordial 
utricle.  When  a  new  cell  is  to  be  formed,  the  nuclelous 
divides  into  two,  and  a  corresponding  constriction  of 
the  primordial  utricle  takes  place  uniil  it  separates  into 
two,  a  layer  of  permanent  cell-wall  substance  being 
meanwhile  secreted  in  this  fold,  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  till  a  complete  septum  is  formed.  The 
lateral  walls  grow  by  extension,  being  moulded  on  the 
growing  primordial  utricle  within  them.  In  the  nascent 
cell  the  primordial  utricle  is  filled  with  granular  matter, 
which  during  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  cell  remains 
aggregated  round  the  nucleolus,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
the  appearances  whence  Schleiden  derived  his  theory  of 
development  from  a  cytoblast. 

Dr.  Lank  ESTER  said,  that  although  all  the  observations 
made  by  Schleiden  had  not  been  confirmed  by  observers 
in  this  country,  it  was  interesting  to  find  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  observations  made  out  by  others,  so  that 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  general  correctness  of 
his  views.  The  theory  of  the  development  of  the  tissues 
of  plants  from  the  cytoblast  had  exerted  great  influence 
on  both  animal  and  vegetable  physiology.  He  saw  in 
this  view  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  against  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  wood,  as  stated  by  Du  Petit 
Thenars.  Mr.  Henfrey's  observations  showed  clearly  how 
the  tissues  of  plants  were  elongated  ;  at  the  same  time 
further  observations  were  necessary  before  he  could 
found  any  general  views  on  the  formation  of  vegetable 
structure  from  the  facts  he  had  noticed. — Professor  E. 
Forbes  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent, but  hoped  Mr.  Henfrey  would  continue  his  re- 
searches. 

Dr.  Lankester  read  a  notice  of  the  Vepetahle  Ivory, 
or  ro^uaptoni  (Phytelephas  macrocarpa).  The  author 
brought  this  plant  under  the  notice  of  the  section,  as  he 
was  enabled  to  present  a  drawing  of  a  young  plant, 
which  was  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  iVIessrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  This  plant  liad  been  placed  in 
the  natural  order  Typhinfe,  by  Bonpland  and  Hum- 
boldt on  account  of  the  imperfect  character  of  its  flowers. 
A  fruit  existed  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  a  draw- 
ing was  exhibited.  This  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
and  the  tree  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Negro  Head. 
From  the  structure  of  the  fruit  and  flowers,  Brown 
placed  it  in  the  order  PandanetE.  Lindley  had  referred 
it  to  Poiteau's  order  Cyclanthaccte.  A  remarkable 
point  in  the  economy  of  this  plant  was,  that  the  horny 
albumen  or  perisperm  of  the  seed  appeared  to  undergo 
no  change  during  the  process  of  germination.  In  the 
plant  at  Loddiges',  which  was  now  five  years  old,  the  seed 
still  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  hard  as  ever. 
In  germination  the  embryo  is  carried  down  into  the 
soil  by  a  rhizoma  an  inch  or  more  long.     The  peri- 


sperm of  other  Palms,  as  the  species  of  Bactris,  of  Cocos, 
and  of  the  Phoenix  dactylifera,  also  undergo  but  little 
change  during  germination.  The  perisperm  of  a 
species  of  Astrocaryura,  in  British  Guiana,  ia  stated 
by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  to  be  as  hard  as  that  of 
Phytelephas.  The  structure  of  the  tissue  of  the  seed  ia 
remarkable.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  very  thick,  and 
in  their  early  stages  porous  ;  the  pores  bptween  the 
cells  are  at  last  closed,  and  the  pores  form  club-shaped 
cavities  leading  out  of  the  cells.  Cooper  in  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  microscopic  structure  of  these  cells  has  drawn 
a  line  runuiug  between  these  club-shaped  cavities,  but 
this  arises  from  a  tube  lying  underneath,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  termination  of  the  pores.  The  cells, 
by  the  resorption  of  their  walls,  become  converted  into 
tubes.  The  tubes,  under  the  microscope,  appear  to 
contain  globules  of  oil.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  seeda 
have  been  made  by  Payen,  Connell,  and  Baumhauer.  A 
more  accurate  analysis  was  made  at  the  author's  request 
by  Dr.  Percy,  of  Birmingham.  The  result  of  this  ana- 
lysis was  as  follows  : — 

Carbon  ....     44.^9 

Hydrogen  .         .         .       6.63 

Oxygen  ....     47.61 

Nitrogen       .      ,  .         .         .       1.37 

100.00 

In  drying  12. G4  per  cent,  of  water  was  dissipated. 
The  ash  contained  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric, 
and  carbonic  acids,  in  combination  with  potassa,  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  partly- 
combined  with  the  potas.sa.  The  iron  was  probably 
introduced  in  filing  the  perisperm  for  chemical  e-tami- 
nation. 

Professor  Allman  gave  a  description  of  the  Fruit 
of  some  of  the  Hepaticce.  In  the  capsules  he 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  spiral  cells  or  vessels, 
which  he  believed  had  a  hygroscopic  power,  and  that  it 
was  by  their  expansion  that  the  capsule  was  burst.—. 
Dr.  L.iNKESTER  drew  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  these  spiral  cells  and  true  spiral  vessels  ;  the 
latter  were  supposed  to  carry  only  air ;  but  if  the  spiral 
cell  could  be  proved  to  absorb  or  carry  fluid,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  same  function  should  not  be  performed 
by  the  spiral  vessel. — Mr.  Henfrey  stated  that  the 
tissue  of  which  the  air-bags  of  Utricularia  was  com- 
posed were  spiral  cells. 

Dr.  Robert  Latham  read  a  paper  on  Ergot.  Ha 
stated  his  conviction  that  ergot  was  on  the  increase  iu 
this  country,  not  only  on  all  forms  of  Grasses,  but  also 
on  the  Cerealia.  When  he  first  began  to  observe  it 
eight  years  ago,  he  found  it  on  only  a  few  plants  ;  he 
now  found  it  very  commonly,  and  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict of  Great  Britain.  He  had  collected  specimens  of 
it  from  If!  different  species  of.  Grasses.  The  Grass  oa 
which  he  found  it  most  commonly,  was  the  Lolium 
pereune,  common  Rye-grass.  The  next  most  usually 
infected  Grass  was  the  Triticum  repens.  He  had  also 
found  it  very  frequent  on  the  Alopecurus  pratensis,  the 
Phleum  pratense,  Hordeum  murinum,  and  Glyceria 
fiuitans.  It  had  very  much  increased  also  on  cultivated 
grain,  and  he  believed  that  at  this  moment  ergot  was 
increasing  absolutely  and  indefinitely  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Lankester  thought  this  subject  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  It  was  well  known  that  ergotised 
graui  exerci.ied  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  animal 
system,  and  wished  to  know  of  Di-.  Latham  if  he  had 
observed  disease  amongst  animals  from  its  being  eaten. 

Dr.  Latham  stated  that  he  had  evidence  that  the  ergot 
had  escited  its  peculiar  influence  on  animals  to  the 
great  cost  of  the  farmer.  A  friend  of  his  attributed  its 
increase  to  the  lise  of  animal  manures,  and  stated  that 
he  had  always  found  the  ergot  most  abundant  iu  the 
Grasses  of  churchyards. 

Mr.  Richard  Taylor  read  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  registration  of 
periodical  phenomena  amongst  plants  and  animals. 

Dr.  Lankester  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  make  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
duration  of  vitality  in  seeds.  This  consisted  principally 
of  a  list  of  seeds  received  and  planted  ;  but  the  season 
was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  record  many  results. 
The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  old  seeds,  with 
authentic  particulars  as  to  their  age,  which  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Baxter,  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford. 

Mr.  J.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  read  a  paper  on  Practical 
means  for  the  Advancement  of  Systematic  Botany.  In 
the  present  state  of  systematic  botany,  we  require  more 
accurate  and  extensive  observations,  and  experiments 
with  respect  to  the  variations  of  the  forms  of  plants, 
than  have  yet  been  made  ;  and  that  the  forms  of  de. 
scriptive  botany  should  be  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
whole  of  the  forms  contained  in  the  larger  groups,  and 
their  mutual  relations  in  a  more  philosophical  manner. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  natural 
history  has  been  the  want  of  union  between  observers 
and  thinkers,  those  who  study  the  details  of  the 
science,  and  those  who  speculate  on  its  general  aspects 
and  theory.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  forward  their 
union,  it  seems  desirable  that  botanists  of  both  classes 
should  agi'ee  upon  a  well-considered  series  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  which  should  be  conducted  in  a 
public  botanic  garden,  where  the  requisite  precautions, 
as  to  securing  the  accurate  observance  of  the  conditiona 
agreed  upon,  the  preservation  of  specimens,  and  the 
keeping  a  proper  register,  might  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced ;  and,  finally,  where  the  experiments  would  not 
be  exposed  to  the  interruptions,  and  other  accidents, 
which  threaten  individual  observers.  If,  for  instance, 
two  groups  of  plants  were  selected,  in  one  of  which  the 
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individual  forms  approximate  very  nearly  to  each  other, 
and  in  the  other  the  species  appear  well  characterised 
by  constant  characters,  and  a  number  of  individuals  of 
each  of  a  series  of  forms  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
all  the  causes  which  we  know  to  be  capable  of  modify- 
ing the  development  of  vegetable  form,  the  best  means 
being  taken  for  isolating  the  action  of  each  of  these 
causes,  so  that  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  causes  influencing  the  plant  in  its 
natural  condition.  If  this  process  were  repeated  upon 
the  progeny  of  the  original  plants,  and  upon  their  off- 
spring in  continued  succession,  so  as  to  imitate,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  actual  influences  which  take  effect  in 
nature,  and  the  whole  series  of  experiments  were  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  ;  20,  30,  perhaps  50  years 
would  scarce  be  sufficient ;  then  I  think  those  who  shall 
succeed  us,  to  whom  we  bequeath  the  results,  will  be 
enabled,  far  more  safely  than  we  can,  to  establish  a 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  individual 
forms  amongst  plants.  Even  those  who  conceive  the 
hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  from  a  common  original  to  bo  an  essentia)  point 
in  natural  history,  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  such  a 
course  of  enquh-y  ;  for  admitting  the  hypothesis,  there 
is  yet  no  practical  test  afforded,  by  which  to  recognise 
tho  members  of  the  species  in  groups,  where  these  .are 
subject  to  great  vai-iation  ;  nor  can  such  a  test  be  sup- 
plied in  any  other  manner.  Still  more  those  who 
believe  it  to  be  unphilosophical,  and  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis,  supported 
merely  asHhe  one  in  question  is  by  a  priori  considera- 
tions, whatever  probability  we  may  choose  to  assign  to 
it,  will  desu-e  that  a  body  of  facts,  bearing  so  directly 
on  the  question,  should  hereafter  be  forthcoming. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  that  a  few  members  of  the 
section  should  associate  for  the  purpose  of  collecting, 
and  arranging  such  well  established  facts,  respecting 
the  variations  of  plants,  as  observed  either  in  the 
natural  state,  or  in  cultivation,  as  now  lie  scattered 
through  botanical  works,  or  may  hereafter  be  supplied 
by  observers,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
specific  characters  in  various  groups.  As  to  the  modi- 
fications proposed  in  the  forms  of  descriptive  botany, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  an  essential  point 
in  the  character  of  a  genus  to  assign,  not  merely 
the  points  of  structure  in  which  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  agree,  but  also  those  which,  varying  from  one  species 
to  another  within  the  genus,  yet  remain  eonstant  through- 
out the  subordinate  varieties  of  the  species,  thus  supplying 
■what  we  call  the  specific  characters  within  the  group. 
An  attempt  of  this  kind,  however  imperfect,  would  at 
once  insure  an  accumulation  of  important  facts,  and,  by 
embodying  these  into  our  systematic  arrangement, 
would  prepare  the  way  for  important  generalisations. 
An  immediate  result  would  be,  that  we  should  hereafter 
less  frequently  find  one  supposed  species  of  a  genus 
rejected,  because  its  characters  had  been  proved  to 
be  variable,  while  another  species  of  the  same  genus  is 
admitted,  though  possessing  exactly  the  same  and  no 
better  distinctive  characters. 

The  other  modification  which  I  propose  has  a  similar 
tendency  with  the  last.  It  will  not  be  considered  im- 
probable to  assert,  as  I  do  from  the  study  of  several 
complicated  groups,  that  in  species  of  the  same  genus, 
the  varieties  of  any  single  species  considered  as  di- 
Terging  from  a  common  typical  form,  recur  in  a  similar 
cycle  throughout  all  the  species  of  that  genus,  and  if, 
as  is  usual,  we  indicate  varieties  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  it  seems  natural  to  ask  that  in  describing  a 
given  group,  the  same  letter  should  always  indicate  the 
same  corresponding  variety,  each  letter  receiving  from 
the  first  a  fixed  signification.  I  am  inclined  to  go  one 
step  further  than  this.  It  is  now  admitted  that  there 
are  two  very  distinct  classes  of  varieties,  the  first,  pro- 
perly so  called,  represent  the  initial  variations  produced 
by  modifying  causes  ;  they  appear  amongst  the  offspring 
of  one  parent  plant,  and  usually  return  to  the  primary 
form  as  soon  as  the  modifying  action  ceases,  either  in 
their  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  their  descendants ; 
the  second,  conveniently  named  subspecies,  are  perma- 
nent, and  only  after  several  successive  generations  do 
they  return  to  the  typical  form,  if,  indeed,  they  be 
capable  of  so  returning,  which  is  scarcely  yet  established. 
Now,  I  assert,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  if  we  take 
the  cycle  of  varieties  displayed  amongst  the  offspring 
of  the  original  or  typical  plant,  we  shall  find  a  cycle  of 
subspecies,  sometimes  of  course  incomplete,  exhibiting 
the  same  tendencies  to  variation  of  form  in  a  more 
marked  manner,  while  in  each  subspecies  the  same 
cycle  of  varieties  is  again  repeated.  Now  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  law  may  hold  good  throughout,  there 
■will  be  no  objection  to  designating  the  varieties  each 
successively  by  a  small  letter,  and  each  corresponding 
subspecies  by  a  large  letter  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  a  range  of  facts  would  thus 
be  admitted  into  our  systematic  arrangements. 

The  author  having  attacked  the  hypothesis  of  descent 
from  a  single  individual,  Professor  Forbes  defended 
this  hypothesis  as  being  essential  at  the  present  moment 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  natural  history. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Babington  concurred  with  the  remarks  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  author's  paper,  and  hoped  he 
would  be  able  practically  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
his  views. 

Dr.  Royle's  paper, '  entitled  General  Observations 
cm  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Flora  of  India, 
with  remarks  on  the  vegetation  of  its  lakes,  was  com- 
menced by  the  author's  stating  that  though  the  plains  of 
India  were  generally  considered  to  support  only  tropical 
vegetation,  yet   this  differed  very  much  both  in  the 


different  parts  of  the  country  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  plains,  moreover,  might  be  distinguished 
into  moist  and  dry  ;  in  the  former,  embankments  were 
required  to  prevent  inundation;  and  in  the  latter,  canals 
for  irrigation.  In  the  rainy  season,  however,  most  parts 
supported  a  tropical  vegetation,  and  rice  could  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  So  in  particular  localities,  covered 
with  prima;val  forests,  some  tropical  plants  extended 
even  to  some  of  the  hot  vallies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cashmere.  In  the  cold  weather,  however,  that  is,  in  the 
winter  seasou,  some  European  plants  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  plains,  especially  of  North-west  India;  and 
Wheat  and  13arley  are  as  successfully  cultivated  as  in 
Europe.  So  in  ascending  its  mountains,  especially  the 
Himalayas,  every  variety  of  vegetation  is  met  with, 
almost  as  much  as  in  proceeding  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  being  perfectly  tropical  at  the  base,  European 
on  the  ascent,  and  Polar  at  the  summits  of  its  lofty 
peaks.  The  mountains,  however,  are  also  under  the 
influence  of  the  rainy  season,  and  are,  indeed,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  season  covered  with  a  canopy  of  clouds 
in  consequence  of  the  air  heated  and  loaded  with 
moisture  in  the  valleys  rising  to  an  elevation  where  the 
temperature  is  below  the  point  of  deposition  or  dew 
point.  Considerable  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  is  produced,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
little  cooling  at  night  and  but  little  heating  during  the 
day,  from  the  sun  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  cloudy 
canopy,  and  we,  therefore,  see  some  of  the  Balsams, 
Scitamineffi,  and  Orchidea;,  flourishing  at  elevations 
where  they  could  not  exist  for  a  day  during  the  dry 
heat  of  summer,  or  the  piercing  cold  of  winter. 

In  so  extensive  a  territory  and  diversified  a  climate, 
there  is  necessarily  a  numerous  and  a  varied  flora. 
The  known  species  of  the  Indian  flora  are  about  10,000 
in  number,  the  majority  of  course  characteristic  species, 
but  on  the  Himalaya  of  an  European  type.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  empire  bears 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  different  countries  where  there 
is  a  similarity  of  climate,  and  about  250  species  which 
are  found  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India,  also 
occur  in  other,  some  of  them  very  distant,  parts  of 
the  world.  The  vegetation  of  different  tropical  countries 
is  very  similar,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  physical  states.  The  affinity  is  very  per- 
ceptible between  the  Botany  of  the  southern  parts  of 
India  and  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  the  same 
thing  occurs  with  the  flora  of  southern  China  ;  this, 
therefore,  resembles  that  of  southern  India.  Mr. 
Brown  long  since  remarked  that  about  200  species 
of  the  Australian  flora  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of 
the  southern  Pacific  as  well  as  in  India.  Dr.  Jack 
observed  at  Singapore  many  remarkable  points  of  coin- 
cidence between  its  productions  and  those  of  Continental 
and  Western  India  on  one  hand,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  on  the  other  ;  while  the  prevalence 
of  some  Epacridece  connected  it  with  that  of  New 
Holland.  The  botany  of  a  gi'eat'part  of  the  drier  parts 
of  India  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  as  originally  remarked  by  Mr.  Brown, 
who  ascertained  that  there  were  about  40  species 
common  to  those  distant  regions.  Dr.  R.  in  the  same 
way  remarks  a  correspondence  between  the  flora  of  Egypt 
and  that  of  the  drier  parts  of  northern  India,  and  also 
that  some  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean flora  approach  its  north-western  frontier. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  have  a  tropical  vegetation  at 
their  base,  and  in  their  valleys.  At  elevations  of  6000 
and  7000  feet,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the 
flora' corresponds  with  that  of  European  regions  and  of 
the  Caucasus,  both  in  its  arboreous  and  herbaceous 
vegetation,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  same 
species  which  are  found  here  in  our  fields.  Among 
them  also  are  several  genera  which,  until  the  last  few 
years,  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  China,  and  others 
to  North  America.  Several,  indeed,  of  the  species  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  these  distant  countries, 
separated  on  one  hand  by  the  cold  and  arid  deserts  of 
Tartary,  and  on  the  other  by  the  hot  and  equally  arid 
plains  of  India  and  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  peaks,  however,  having  the  characteristics  of 
Polar  climates,  have  also  that  of  the  vegetation  ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  all  the  families  and  many  of  the  same 
genera  on  these  isolated  peaks  and  the  remote  Melville 
Island.  The  northern  face  of  the  Himalayas,  or  the  Ti- 
betan region,  has  the  closest  resemblance  in  its  genera  and 
even  many  of  its  species,  to  that  of  the  Atlas  mountains 
and  of  Siberia,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Mediterranean 
flora.  The  author,  having  taken  this  general  view,  re- 
marked on  the  correspondence  between  the  vegetation 
of  even  distant  countries  wherever  there  was  a  corre- 
spondence in  climate,  and  called  attention  to  the  curious 
resemblance  in  the  belts  of  vegetation  at  different  ele- 
vations on  the  Himalayas  with  that  of  different  latitudes, 
as  detailed  in  the  author's  "  Illustrations  of  Himalayan 
Botany."  Dr.  R.  inquired  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
geological  explanations  of  successive  elevations  of  moun- 
tain ^ranges — at  what  period  the  vegetation  of  the  peaks, 
for  instance,  came  to  resemble  that  of  polar  regions  ? 

Among  the  various  subjects,  Dr.  R.  stated,  to  which 
he  might  draw  the  notice  of  the  section,  there  was 
one,  he  thought,  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  favourably  situated  for  making  observations ;  and 
that  was  the  thick  vegetation  which  clothes  the  surface 
of  many  of  the  lakes  of  India.  Dr.  R;  stated  that  he 
himself  having  been  chiefly  in  the  north  of  India,  had 
not  seen  this  vegetation  to  the  extent  in  which  it  existed 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  India  ;  but  even  there  it 
was  sufficiently  substantial  to  support  numbers  of  the 
smaller  Grallse,  and  among  them  the  Chinese  Jacana. 


But  having  on  one  occasion  been  detained  on  the  banks 
of  some  of  these  lakes  on  the  north-west  of  Bengal,  he 
had  been  much  struck  with  the  thick  and  varied  ve- 
getation of  the  floating  masses  with  which  their  sur- 
faces were  covered.  These  consist  of  numerous  stems, 
leaf  and  flower-stalks  of  a  variety  of  plants  closely  inter- 
laced and  matted  together,  the  younger  parts  requiring 
both  light  and  air  for  the  performance  of  then'  functions, 
finding  their  way  to  the  surface,  while  the  older  ara 
pushed  downwards,  when  the  more  herbaceous  parts  rot 
and  decay.  Among  these  plants  are  most  of  the  genera 
and  some  of  the  species  even,  which  are  found  in  similar 
situations  in  Europe.  But  with  them  such  pkints  as 
/Eschynomene  aspera,  with  its  thick  cellular  stem.  Con- 
volvulus edulis,  Herpestes  Monniera,  and  Utricularia 
stellaris,  Marsilea  quadrifolia,  Trapa  bispiuosa  and 
bicornis,  with  species  of  Polygonum  and  Dysophylla 
verticillata.  The  last  is  particularly  interesting  from 
its  long  jointed  and  striated  stem  with  its  whorls  of 
leaves.  Of  most  of  them  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
have  little  or  no  root ;  the  floating  stems  are  long  and 
slender,  very  cellular, mth  the  vascular  bundles  arranged 
round  the  circumference,  with  little  or  rather  with 
nothing  like  bark.  By  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  these 
lakes  have  been  seen  of  much  greater  extent,and  covered 
with  a  much  more  dense  vegetation,  so  much  so.  indeed, 
that  he  describes  the  floating  masses  to  be  sufliciently 
substantial  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  the  Grasses  with 
which  they  became  covered,  but  that  occasionally  some 
fall  through  and  are  lost.  He  describes,  moreover,  some 
bushes  and  trees  as  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
and  among  them  a  Rose,  a  Earringtonia,  and  a  Cepha- 
lanthus. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  witness  such  vegetation,  with- 
out calling  to  mind  some  of  the  explanations  given  of 
the  formation  of  coal  in  the  ancient  periods  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  indications  often  presented  to  us  in  coal 
fields  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  in  situations  where  no 
tropical  plants  could  now  grow.  But  without  proceed- 
ing further,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  vegetation 
of  these  lakes  with  that  of  the  Indian  coal  fields  of 
Burdwan,  which  are  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
first  thing  that  will  strike  an  observer  is,  that  there  is 
no  remarkable  difference  between  what  was  the  former 
flora  of  these  localities,  and  what  might  take  place  at 
the  present  day.  One  great  difference  is  certainly 
observable  in  the  Indian  coal  fields,  and  that  is  the 
immense  mass  of  Ferns  of  which  they  seem  to  be  com- 
posed, while  no  Ferns  are  at  present  found  in  their 
neighbourhood.  This,  howe^yer,  is  owing  to  the  country 
and  the  plains  of  India  generally  being  open,  and  there- 
fore extremely  hot  and  dry  for  some  months  in  the 
year.  One  Fern,  Asplenium  radiatum,  is  found  near 
Delhi,  in  the  sides  of  wells,  in  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
and  also  in  Arabia.  Cheilanthes  dealbata  and  Lygo- 
dium  mierophyllum  occur  in  the  neighbouring  Rajmuhl 
hills.  But  in  the  same  latitude,  abd  not  very  distant, 
where  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  pro- 
ducing shade  and  moisture,  numerous  Ferns,  and  even 
tree  Ferns  are  found,  as  in  Silhet.  The  strata  of  the 
Burdwan  coal  basins  of  Banigunge  and  Chinakooree 
yielded  the  author  abundant  remains  of  the  Eanigunge 
Reed,  Vertebraria  indica,  the  Marsileaceous  genus, 
Trizygia  speciosa,  and  species  of  Pecopteris,  Glossopteris, 
&c.  G.  Browniana  is  interesting  as  having  been  found 
in  these  coal  fields,  and  according  to  Brongniart,  in  New 
Holland,  in  the  coal  of  the  Hawkesbury  river,  near 
Port  Jackson.  Zamia  Buchanani  has  also  been  found — 
and  a  Palm  which  has  been  called  Zeugophyllites 
calamoites.  With  a  little  more  moisture,  or  even  the 
umbrageous  covering  of  a  forest,  these,  and  other  similar 
plants,  would  grow  with  luxuriance  in  these  localities. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  heat,  with  moisture,  is  capable 
at  the  present  day  of  supporting  a  vegetation  similar  to 
that  of  coal-fields,  it  would  in  ancient  times  only  have 
required  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture  for  the 
vegetation  of  coal-fields  to  have  flourished.  If  the  mass 
of  the  earth  was  in  ancient  times  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, as  is  mferred  from  many  geological  and  zoological 
phenomena,  it  is  evident  that,  water  being  present, 
copious  evaporation  would  necessarily  take  place  as  it 
now  does  in  tropical  countries.  If  the  internal  heat 
were  uniform  at  different  points  of  the  globe's  surface, 
then  would  the  evaporation  be  uniform,  and  thtre  would 
be  an  absence  of  those  upper  and  lower  currents  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  now  carry  the  heated  and  moisture- 
loaded  air  of  the  tropics  to  polar  regions,  and  send  the 
cold  air  of  the  latter  towards  the  equator.  As  the  air, 
loaded  with  moisture,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  at  length  reach  an  elevation  where  the  reduction 
of  temperature  would  proceed  beyond  the  point  of  depo- 
sition of  moisture,  and  the  whole  of  what  had  been  raised 
by  the  aid  of  heat  and  air  would  be  constantly  depositing 
in  the  form  of  clouds  and  rain.  Moisture  would  thus 
everywhere  be  preserved,  and  the  cloudiness  from  the 
steady  action  of  the  heat  below  and  of  the  cold  above 
would  necessarily  also  be  constant.  This  would  pro- 
duce uniformity  of  temperature  ;  for  radiation  from  the 
surface  would  be  obviated,  and  the  solar  rays  would  not 
penetrate  the  cloudy  canopy  more  than  they  do  in  rainy 
weather  at  the  present  time.  In  such  a  climate,  tropi- 
cal  plants  would  be  able  to  grow  equally  well  in  any  lati- 
tude, and  there  might  be  intermixed  with  them  many- 
others  to  which  dryness  was  not  essential.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  author  remarked,  such  a  cloudy  canopy  may  be 
observed,  to  a  partial  extent,  even  in  the  present  day. 
Humboldt  has  described  it  as  occurring  on  the  Andes; 
the  author  had  himself  observed  it  for  days  together  on 
the  Himalayas,  and  partially  so  during  the  whole  of  the 
rains;  Dr.M'ClellandandothershavedescribeditasoceuE. 
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Ting  for  months  together  in  the  valley  of  Assam.  If  it  ex- 
isted in  northern  retrions  in  early  times,  and  the  sources 
of  heat  were,  as  Dr.  R.  assumed,  internal,  then  could  tro- 
pical vegetation  not  only  exist  in  polar  regions  daring 
the  summer  season,  but  it  would  not  be  destroyed  in 
winter.  Growth  would  only  be  stopped,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent d;iy,  during  the  darkness  of  night.  As  the  internal 
heat  diminished  and  receded  from  the  sur.face,  the  cloudy 
■canopy  would  by  degrees  be  at  a  lower  and  a  lower 
elevation,  until,  like  the  snow-line  of  the  present,  it 
Tvould  be  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  high  latitudes. 
These  regions  would  become  as  they  are  now,  ahd 
immediately  tinder  the  influence  of  external  cold,  and 
thus  a  glaei.'il  might  succeed  a  tropical  vegetation.  In 
situations  where  a  lofty  peak  raised  itself  above  the 
canopy  of  clouds,  it  would  become  exposed  to  the 
cooling  effects  of  radiation,  and  would,  as  in  the  present 
day,  attract  to  itseif  and  condense  much  of  the  floating 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  give  origin  to  mighty 
and  r.'.pid  rivers,  which  would  plough  the  mountain 
side  and  overspread  the  level  plain. 

Section  D..  June  24. — O/i  the  Germination  of 
Plants,  by  Edwim  Lankestek,  M.D.,  F.L.S.— The 
phenomena  that  take  place  during  what  is  called  ger- 
mination are — 1.  Absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  2.  -A.  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  ;  3.  -4 
diseng.^gement  of  ammonia  ;  4.  Conversion  of  starch 
into  de.xtrine.  gum,  sugar,  &.e.;  and  5.  Increase  in  bulk 
— growth  of  the  embryo.  The  most  commonly  adopted 
theory  of  germination  explain  the  above  phenomena 
AS  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  last  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  above  series,  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 
It  was  in  fact  supposed  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  an  act 
of  life — a  necessary  process  of  the  act  of  germination  ; 
and  germination  a.d  vegetation  were  regarded  as  anta- 
gnnising  processes,  the  one  being  an  oxidating,  the 
■other  a  deoxidating  process  ;  whilst  the  albumen  was 
regarded  as  a  sole  source  of  nourishment.  The  author 
proposed  to  regard  the  phenomena  of  germination  dif- 
ferently, it  is  obvious  that  t\iQ  only  essential  process 
■of  germination  is  the  growth  of  the  young  plant  or  em- 
bryo. The  process  of  development  of  the  embryo, 
from  primitive  cytoblasts  developing  its  tissaes,  is  pre- 
eisifly  tlie  same  as  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  plant ; 
and  from  an  identity  of  structure  an  identity  of  func- 
tion might  be  inferred.  But  the  ordinary  theory  of 
germination  gave  a  different  function  to  the  tissues  of 
the  embryo.  The  author  considered  this  unnecessary  ; 
he  believed  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia,  arose  en- 
tirely from  the  decomposition  of  the  starch  and  protein 
coutitined  in  the  albumen,  or  perisperm  of  the  seed  ; 
and  that  the  groiring  cells  of  the  embryo  appropriated 
the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  with  water,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  cells  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Tilts  theory,  he  conceived,  was  not  only  more  consistent 
■with  the  phenomena  of  germination  observed  in  plants 
containing  large  quantities  of  starch  in  their  perisperm, 
but  also '  consistent  with  a  large  class  of  facts  which 
■were  opposed  to  the  ordinary  view,  of  ■n-hich  the  follow- 
ing were  brought  forward; — 1.  In  many  plants  no 
;)erisperm  was  developed,  and  the  conditions  required 
for  germination  were  precisely  those  for  vegetation  ; 
2.  Many  plants  with  hard  perisperms,  as  the  Phyte- 
lepli;:s  macrocarpa,  the  Phoenix  dactyltfera,  and  species 
of  Bactris,  Cocos,  "ind  .Astrocaryum,  germinate  without 
consuming  any  appreciable  quantity  of  the  perisperm  ; 
o.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  Saussure 
varied,  not  according  to  the  number,  but  accordmg  to 
the  mass  of  the  seeds,  proving  that  it  arose  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  starch  as  a  chemical  process,  and 
not  from  the  growth  of  the  embryo  as  a  process  of  life  ; 
4.  De  Saussure  found  that  the  relation  between  the 
oxygen  consumed,  and  the  carbonic  aeid  gas  given 
oat  was  different  in  different  plants,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  constant,  if  the 
theorj'  of  oxidation  or  combustion  during  germina- 
tion be  true  ;  5.  Boussinsault  found  that  the 
changes  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  germination 
went  on  in  the  perisperm  after  the  young  plant  had 
developed  its  radicle  and  plumule,  and  ■was  capable  of  an 
independent  existence.  6.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  perisperm  of 
the  seed  during  germinatiou  can  be  artificially  produced, 
by  mixing  stir.-h,  diastase,  &c.,  together,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  theory 
modifies  tiie  view  of  the  use  of  the  albumen  or'  peri- 
spom.  It  is  not  deposited  essentially  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young  ])lant.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  organ 
of  support  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  embryo 
as  the  wood  of  a  branch  to  the  buds  upon  it.  Viewing 
it  morphologically,  it  might  be  considered  the  analogue 
of  the  tegmenta  of  the  buds,  as  they  consisted  of  aborted 
leaves,  so  the  albumen  or  perisperm  consisted  of  em- 
bryos aborted  in  tlieir  earliest  stages  of  development. 

Professor  He.nslow  thought  that  the  starch  and  sut'ar 
deposited  in  the  albumen  of  plants  were  used  bv  the 
young  plant  for  the  development  of  its  tis.'iues.  These 
substances  were  usually  found  developed  near  the  grow- 
ing parts  of  plar.ts,  and  apparently  for  tiie  piirpoHe  of 
being  used  iWr  forming  the  growing  tissues.  When 
starch  was  not  deposited  in  the  albums  n  it  was  deposited 
in  the  cotyledons  for  the  purpose  of  affording  nutrition 
to  the  young  plant.  He  believed  Dr.  Lankester's  views 
required  further  examination,  and  the  chemist  must 
especially  be  appealed  to.  He  thought  sufficient  proof 
had  not  been  brought  for  the  conclusion  that  certain 
seeds,  as  the  Phytelephas,  Phoenix,  &c.  did  not  use  their 
albumen  during  gei-mination. 


Mr.  Joshua  Clakke  thought  that  Dr.  Lankester  had 
brought  forward  liis  views  upon  exceptional  cases. 
There  was  no  question  but  that  the  albumen  was  con- 
sumed by  the  plant  during  germination  iu  the  majority 
of  instances. 

Dr.  La.nkestek  thought  that  the  question  of  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  growth  of  the  primitive  cell  from  the 
eytoblast  was  yet  undecided,  but  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  developed  cell  was  the  assimilation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia,  he  regarded  as  highly 
probable,  :.nd  as  a  fact  which  might  iu  physiological 
inquiries  like  the  present  be  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Edward  Solly  next  read  a  paper.  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Galvanic  Bleciricitit  on  the  Germination  of 
Seeds.  He  commenced  by  describing  the  t»d  experi- 
ments of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  which  seeds  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  germinated 
sooner  than  those  near  the  negative  pole,  an  effect  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  which,  of  course,  would  accelerate  germina- 
tion, whilst  the  hydrogen,  set  free  at  the  negative 
extremity,  would  retard  it.  These  e.xperiments  did  not 
in  any  way  prove  that  germination  "was  stimulated  by 
electricity  ;  but,  judging  from  the  known  powers  of  elec- 
tricity, it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  like  light 
and  heat,  it  would  exert  marked  influence  on  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  in  fact,  act  as  a  stimulus.  Mr.  Solly 
then  described  the  recent  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  and  gave  an  account  of  an  exten- 
sive series,  at  present  being  made  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Seeds  of  Barley,  Wheat,  Rye, 
Turnip,  and  Radish,  were,  in  several  different  experi- 
ments, found  to  germinate  v.-ith  increased  rapidity,  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  feeble  current  of  electricity 
of  very  low  tension,  and  the  plants  not  only  came  up 
sooner,  but  were  more  healthy  than  otheis.  These  ex- 
periments certainly  appeared  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  electricity  on  germination,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  chemical  effect  produced  by 
electricity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  ex- 
periments on  other  seeds  had  given  quite  opposite 
results,  proving  either  that  the  germination  of  some 
seeds  was  retarded,  whilst  that  of  others  was  facilitated 
by  electricity;  or,  that  the  effects,  observed  in  both 
CEises,  W'Ore  merely  incidental.  Out  of  a  series  of  55 
experiments  on  different  seeds,  i?0  appeared  in  favour, 
of  electricity,  ]  0  against  it,  and  25  siiewed  no  effect 
whatever  ;  and,  on  carefully  countmg  the  whole  number 
of  seeds  up  in  the  entire  series,  there  were  found  1250 
of  the  electrified,  and  125.3  of  the  non-electrified  seeds 
up.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Solly  stated  that  he  felt  very 
doubtful  ■whether  the  effects  observed  were  really  due 
to  the  influence  of  electricity. 

Professor  Hen'slow  regarded  this  paper  important, 
as  showing  how  careful  practical  men  ought  to  be,  in 
arriving  at  conclusions  upon  insufficient  evidence. 
Many  persons  believed  that  electricity  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  vegetation,  from  the  instances  of  beneficial 
effects  ivhich  had  been  brought  forward,  but  they  must 
now  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental. 

Dr.  D.1CBEXT  staled,  that  although  he  had  from  the 
first  doubted  the  ii;fiuence  of  electricity  on  plants,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  tried  experiments,  and  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  ilr.  E.  Solly. 

Dr.  Percy  did  not  think  Mr.  Solly's  experiments 
conclusive,  as  to  the  action  of  galvanism  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  plants.  It  "was  alleged  that  plants 
yielded  more  fruit  from  the  action  of  electricity,  but 
Mr.  Solly's  experiments  only  proved  that  their  vegeta- 
tive functions  were  not  niore  vigorous. 

Mr.  JoEX  Ball  believed  that  electricity  exerted  a 
constant  influence  on  plants,  and  he  regarded  it  as  an 
agent  in  determining  many  of  their  peculiLir  forms.  Ke 
believed  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  there  was  an 
antagonism  in  the  electricit>"  of  ihe  cellular  and  vascular 
tissues,  and  that  the  peculiar  organs,  as  the  haii-s  and 
spines,  developed  by  tliose  tissues  were  dependant  on 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Yates  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  a  friend,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  some 
Hollyhocks,  which  had  been  planted  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  galvanism,  grew  much  faster  than  those 
which  were  without  it. 

Mr.  John  Ball  read  a  paper  on  The  Specific 
Chfiraciers  cf  Plujits  ccnsidered  in  Morj>hological 
Connexion. — Bearing  in  mind  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  the  unity  of  jirimitive  structure  throughout 
all  the  organs  of  vegetation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
connexion  between  function  and  structure,  as  the  latter 
is  actually  modified  in  nature,  it  has  ever  appeared  to 
him  a  highly  probable,  if  not  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  where,  in  examiuing  a  group  of  vegetable  forms, 
we  find,  in  proceeding  from  one  individual  to  another, 
differenctsof  structure  in  various  organs,  these  variations 
are  mutually  conuected  together  by  fixed  laws,  so  that 
a  variation  in  one  organ  shall  invariably  accompany  the 
variation  of  another,  not  by  a  mere  accidental  relation, 
but  one  which  we  may  hope  to  ti'ace  and  establish.  The 
main  difficulty  in  introducing  into  botany  this  method, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  comparative 
anatomy  by  Palasor-tolog:sts,  is  that  the  latter  has 
been  guided  and  directi-d  by  a  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  several  organs  whose  structural  relations  he 
would  discover.  While  in  botany,  where  we  have  so 
slight  a  knowledge  of  the  special  functions  of  the  va- 
rious appendages,  we  must,  if  "we  would  at  all  ascertain 
their  structural  relations,  seek  them  in  a  careful  induc- 
tion from  an  extensive  series  of  observations  ;  thus 
only  may  we  hope  to  reconstruct  a  lost  plant  from  some 
single   leaf  or  portion  of  its  inflorescence.     The  first  | 


step  will  naturally  be  made  in  finding  the  relations  be- 
tween those  organs  in  which  the  primary  function  has 
been  the  least  altered,  as  between  the  leaf,  the  bracts, 
sepals,  or  corolla,  than  ■with  those  of  the  stamens  or 
pericarp,  where  the  primitive  organ  has  been  altogether 
metamorphosed  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  completely 
different  purpose  in  the  vegetable  economy.  '  Accord- 
ingly we  do,  in  fact,  find  in  many  natm-al  orders  exam- 
ples of  this  law.  We  might  derive  some  illustrations 
from  the  Compositee,  but  for  the  present  shall  only  refer 
to  a  small  group  of  Gi'aminese,  the  whole  of  which  order 
is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  group  in  question 
contains  three  European  species  of  Polypogon,  namely, 
P.  monspeliensis,  Dsf.,  P.  ra;a'itimus,  R.  and  S.,and  P. 
subspathaceus,  Lois.,  in  which  the  accordance  between 
the  variations  of  the  leaf  with  unrolled  sheath  and 
those  of  exterior  glame  is  very  remarkable  ;  the 
descriptions  are  too  technical  and  will  be  given  else- 
where. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Babixgtox  thought  Mr.  Ball's  observa- 
tions worthy  every  attention,  and  hoped  that  he  himself 
would  endeavour  to  work  out  his  owm  views.  With  re- 
gard to  the  family  of  Grasses,  he  had  lately  heard  of  an 
instance  in  which  the  palea  had  been  found  converted 
into  the  sheath,  which  pointed  out  an  analogy  which 
had  not  before  been  observed. 

TVedne^dtty,  June  25. — The  Section  met  for  a  short 
time  only  to-day.  Mr.  Gould's  spendid  works  on  the 
Partridges  of  America  and  the  ilarsupiata  of  Australia 
were  introduced  to  the  Section  by  the  President,  also 
copies  of  the  works  just  published  by  the  Ray  Society. 

Captain  L.  L.  B.  Ibbettson  exhibited  a  collection  of 
electrotyped  plants.  iIo^t  of  the  specimens  belonged 
to  the  family  Orchidaceae,  but  there  were  many  speci- 
mens of  other  plants,  and  some  fungi  with  theh'  forms 
beautifully  preserved.  The  process  by  which  tliey  were 
prepared  was  the  ordinary  electrotyping  process,  but 
various  expedients  were  had  recom-se  to  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  Some  difficulty  "was  expe- 
rienced in  sinking  the  plants  in  the  solution  of  copper. 
This  was  always  least  in  plants  which  were  brought 
from  hothouses.  The  parts  of  the  plants  nn  the  surface 
were  perfectly  preserved,  and  many  of  them  retained 
their  specific  characters. 

Professor  Hexslow  suggested  the  use  of  the  air- 
pump  previous  to  submitting  the  plants  to  the  electro- 
type, as  he  believed  the  difficulty  in  sinking  them 
depended  on  the  presence  of  air  in  their  tissues.  He 
also  thought  that  wax  models  might  be  made  from  the 
copper  casts  to  which  the  peculiar  colour  of  plants 
was  due. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  believed  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  electrotype  to  plants  would  be  found  of  the 
greatest  utility*,  especially  in  preserving  the  perishable 
forms  of  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  OrchidaceES,  and 
of  the  various  species  of  Fungi,  He  thought  the  copper 
models  might  be  coated  ivith  wax,  and  this  might  be 
coloured. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Axdrews,  entitled 
Notes  on  ihe  Irish  species  of  Roberlscmian  Saan- 
fraycs. —  The  author  having  studied  the  Irish  Saxi- 
frages, and  compared  them  with  those  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  Mr.  Babington, 
and  beUeved  that  there  were  only  two  true  species  in  Ire- 
land— the  Saxifraga  umbrosa  and  the  S.  Geum.  The 
otherspeciesdescribed  byilr.  Babington  in  his  "Manual" 
he  regarded  as  varieties  of  one  or  other  of  these  forms. 
The  reading  of  this  paper  terminated  the  business  of 
the  Section,  which  was  adjourned  after  a  short  address 
from  t'ne  President,  who  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  improved  character  and  high  interest  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  this  year  brought  before  the  Section  of 
Natural  History. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
May  2(i.— E.  Doubleday,  Esq.,  V.P.,  F.L.S.,  in  the 
cliair.  Dr.  Lloyd,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  Coppin,  Esq., 
were  elected  members.  The  following  paper  was 
I'ead  :  — "  Remarks  on  some  Specimens  of  Rubi 
sent  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  London.  By  T. 
B.  Salter,  M.D.,  F.  L.  S.  —  The  author  stated  that 
Rubus  tennis  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  bramble, 
having  the  habit  of  Rubus  csesius,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tin<Tuished  by  its  black  fruit,  and  the  absence  of  hairs 
and  glands  on  the  surcuU.  The  sepals  are  broader, 
and  the  fruit,  though  pleasantly  acid,  has  not  that  ex- 
tremely fine  flavour  which  belongs  to  Ruljus  ca;sius,  and 
which  once  observed  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  the  plates 
of  Rubus  aSinis.  in  the  work  of  Weihe  and  Xees,  one 
variety  (8)  is  figured  with  a  refle.xed  calyx.  .Vs  this  is 
the  principal  artificial  character  which  distinguishes  the 
present  from  the  more  slender  forms  of  that  species  no 
doubt  rests  on  his  mind  that  that  diawing  must  have 
been  taken  from  a  plant  of  this  species— an  opinion  iu 
which  he  is  confirmed  by  having  noticed  in  the  Herbarium 
of  ilr.  BoiTer,  a  specimen  of  Mr,  Leighton's,  which 
Nees  had  labelled  as  a  variety  of  his  affinis.  In  this 
country,  he  believes  it  has  commonly  been  included  under 
Rubus  ca^sius,  and  probably  sometimes  under  the  con- 
venient name  of  Rubus  corylifolius.  A  variety 
labelled  *  var  ferox '  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
form  by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  the  prickles. 
Rubus  Borreri,  which  Dr.  Salter  so  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Burrer,  belongs  to  the  section  of  which  Rubus 
villicaulis,  W.  and  N.,  may  be  considered  the  type,  but  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  species  allied  to  it,  by  its 
corymbose  panicle,  and  by  its  long  sepals,  which,  instead 
of  being  reflexed,  loosely  embrace  the  fruit.  .Another 
specimen  he  has  named  Rubus  Babingtonii,  after  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  '  Manual  of  British  Botany.' 
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It  is  a  remarkaljlv  large  plant,  combiniiiij  the  hispid  stem 
of  rudis  witli  tlie  shaggy  clotlsing  in  the  panicle  of 
leucostachvs,  from  both 'of  v.hich  it  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinguished" by  its  ternate  leaves,  and  the  breadth  and 
crenate  mai-gins  of  its  leaflets." 


New  Plants. 

GoMPHOLOBiuM  B  MtEiCEUU.M.  Fringe-kecled  Gom- 
pholobium.  (Greenhouse  Shrub).  Leguminoste.  De- 
candria  Jlonogynia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  New  Hollaud  Leguiniupsa;,  confounded  by 
Sieber  with"  the  G.  fiinbriatuni,  hut  correctly  determined 
by  De  Canrlolle,  and  named  by  him  Barbigerura,  in 
allusion  to  the  curious,  deep,  beardlike  fringe  on  the 
margins  of  the  keel  of  tjie  corolla  ;  by  which  character 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  G.  grandifloruni,  and  no 
less  easily  by  its  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers. 
It  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  Nursery  of  Jlessi-s. 
Lucombe  and  Pince,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  it  alive  to  this  country,  in  April, 
1845. — Sntajiha!  lilagaziue. 

Begoxi.i  ALBO-cocciNEA.  Scarlet  and  wliite-flonered 
Begonia.  {S:ove  Fertnnial.)  Begoniaceie.  Moiicecia 
Polyandria. — This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  this 
beautiful  genus,  which  we  cannot  too  much  recommend 
for  cultivation  to  all  admirers  of  hothouse  plants,  bloom- 
ing throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months  ;  the 
flowers  numerous,  white  and  coral-red.  Plants  of  it 
were  raised  in  the  F.oya!  Gardens  of  Kew,  from  seeds 
sent  from  India  by  —  "Str:iclian,  Esq.,  of  Twickenham, 
Surrey. — Butanicnl  Magnsine. 


Country  Show. 

Dorking  Horticnltural  Socis'i;,  June  24. — This  was 
the  second  exhibition  for  the  present  year.  The  following 
prizes  were  awai'ded  : — For  coileclions  vf  eight  Plants  : 
1,  Mr.  Vv'hiting,  gr.  to  H.  T.Hope,  Esq.,  for  Mahernia 
incisa.  Gloxinia  speciosa,  Euthales  macrophylla,  and 
several  varieties  of  Erica  ;  2,  Jlr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  J. 
Anderdon,  Esq.,  for  Leschenaultia  formosa,  L.  biloba, 
L.  Baxterii,  JIahernia  incisa.  Fuchsia  Eppsii,  Polygala 
cordifolia,  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  and  Aphelexis  humilis; 
3,  Jlr.  Ivery,  nurseryraaiu  6':c.,  Betehworth,  for  Lobelia 
bellidifolia,  Chorozema  variiim  ;  Pelargoniums  :  Gipsy, 
Dido.  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Sheppai-d's  Queen  Victoria; 
a  Calceolaria  ;  and  a  hybrid  China  Rose.  Collections  of 
four  Flaiits:  1.  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  C.  Barclay,  Esq.,  for 
Alstronieria  pelegrina,  Aphelexis  humilis,  and  several 
Heaths;  2,  Jlr.  Heritage,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  H. 
Goulburn,  for  Achimenes  longiflora,  Erica  jasmiuifiora 
alba,  and  two  v;irieties  of  E.  ventricosa  ;  3,  ilr.  Row- 
land, gr.  to  David  Bai-clay,  Esq.,  for  Achimenes  longi- 
flora. Erica  ventricosa  nana,  E.  superba.  and  .4.phelexis 
humilis ;  4,  Mr.  Gadd,  Betehworth  Castle,  for  two 
varieties  of  Erica  ventricosa,  Epiphyllum  Aekermanii, 
and  a  Pelargonium.  Specimen  P/jn: :  1,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
for  Leschenaultia  forincsa  ;  2,  Mr.  Scott,  for  Erica 
viridiflora  ;  3,  Mr.  Reid,  gr.  to  J.  Smallpiece,  Esq.,  for 
Hoya  carnosa;  4,  ilr.  Whiting,  for  Oncidiumflexuosum; 
5,  ilr.  Rowland,  for  Erica  ventricosa  nana  ;  6,  Mr. 
Gadd,  for  Erica  ventricosa  superba.  Pelargoniums, 
four  Plants  (in  pots  of  unlimited  size):  1,  JIi'.  Heritage, 
for  Conservative.  Corocaiion,  Indian  Cliief,  and  Queen 
ofSheba;  2,  Mr.  Gadd,  for  King,  Sylph,  Alicia,  and 
Lifeguardsman  ;  3,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Priory  Queen, 
Grand  Duke,  Victory,  and  a  seedling.  Pelargoniums, 
four  Plants  (in  S-inch  pots)  :  I,  Mr.  Rowland,  for 
Florence,  Roulette,  AVitch,  and  Alexandrina  ;  2,  Mr. 
Ivery,  for  Columbus,  Exquisite,  Gem  of  tile  West,  and 
Comte  de  Paris  ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Clayton, 
for  Sidonia,  Sylph,  Decorum,  and  a  seedling  ;  4,  iUr. 
Reid,  for  Conservative,  Alexandrina,  A'ietoria,  and 
Alicia.  Calceolarias,  four  Plants  :  1,  Mr.  Whiting, 
for  Lady  Constable  and  three  seedlings  ;  2,  ilr.  Ivery, 
for  Standisliii,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Pride  of  Kent,  and 
Zenobia  ;  3,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Lady  Constable  and  three 
seedlings.  Seedling  Calceolaria:  ],  Mr.  Whiting;  2, 
Mr.  Ivery  ;  3,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Seedling  Pelaraoninms  i 
1,  Jlr  Heritage ;  2.  Mr.  Mitchell  ;  3,  Mr.  Ivery. 
Soses  in  Pots,  four  Plants:  1,  Mr.  Ivery,  for  Vel)Urs 
Episcopal,  Marchesi,  Louis  XVI,,  and  Blacchefleur. 
Jioses  cut,  24  varieties  (Nurserymen  and  Gardeners)  : 
.1,  Mr.  Broadbridge,  gr.  to  the  Countess  of  Rothes  ;  2, 
Mr.  Ansell,  gr.  to  R.  Fuller,  Esq.  Roses  cut,  12  varie- 
ties (Amateurs) :  1,  Mr.  Baker ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Hart. 
Pinks,  12  varieties  :  1,  Mr.  Ivery,  for  One  iu  the  Ring, 
Unsworth's  Danger,  Hodges's  Corporatiqn,  Hodges 's 
Gem,  ilarshall's  Queen  Superb,  Pope's  George  the 
Fourth,  Holmes's  Coronation,  U.xbridge  Surprise,  Tom 
of  Lincoln,  Norman's  Benjamin,  Keen's  No.  2,  and 
Taylor's  No.  24.  Strata 'jerries  :  1,  Mr.  Henness,  for 
Keen's  Seedling  ;  2,  Jir.  Rowland,  for  the  same;  3,  Mr. 
Ivery, for  Myatt's  Eliza;  4,  ilr.  Gadd,  for  Keen's  Seed- 
ling.    Cherries:  Mr.  Iverv. 


licbfcfcs. 

Poems  by  Bobcrt  Sloom  field,  the  Farmer's  Bog  ;  with 

Tliirteen  Illustrations.     Van  Voorst.     12mo. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
quainted with  thepoetryof  Robt.Bloomfield;  if  not,  we  can 
assure  ihem,  if  they  are  fond  of  a  country  life,  that  they 
have  a  treat  in  store.     Brought  up  amongst  the  scenes 
he  describes,  and  deriving  little  or  no  aid  from  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  simplicity  and  truthfulness  about  his 
poems  that  we  do  not  often  meet  with  in  more  cultivated 
writers.       Although  far  beneath   him   iu   imaginative 
power  and  sweetness  of  versification,  he>remmds  us  of  j 
Burns,  and  much  of  their  poetry  has  features  in  com-  ■ 
mon.       The  present    edition    of    the    poems   of    the ' 


Farmer's  Boy  is  beautifully   got  up.  and  coiit.'iiiis  13  , 
illustrations  by  Cooper.  Horsley,  Taylor,  and  Webster. ' 
They  are  well  executed,  and  give  an  additional  interest 
to  the  descriptive  poetry  they  decorate. 


We  have  still  a  few  things  to  add  to  the  list  of  novel- 
ties which  Ave  gave  last  week.  Cnclcae  in  Horto 
Dpckensi  Cullce,  Anno  1S44  (6vo,  Paris.  Crapelet),  is 
a  very  comidcte  systematicol  list  of  the  species  of  Torch 
Thistle,  cultivated  in  the  rich  collection  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Sahn  Dyck  ;  to  the  cultivator  of  such  plants  it  is  an  in- 

dispensible  work,  on  account  of  the  synonyms. JVal- 

per's  lieperlorium  llolunices  Syslfmalica,  vol.  iv.  fasc.l, 
contains  Verbenacete,  Myoporineas,  Selaginere,  Stilbi- 
neie,  Globulariacete,  and  Plantaginere. Ot  \.\\q  Brom- 
ley Magazine\i<i\\s.\-e  two  or  three  Numbers.  It  professes 
to  be  conducted  by  the  boys  in  a  school  at  Bromley, 
assisted  by  some  wlio  have  been  educ.-.ted  at  the  same 
place.  Some  of  the  articles  are  clever  for  schoolboys, 
and,  as  school  exercises,  creditable.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, concur  with  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Neics  in  regarding  the  papers  on  botany  as  excellent ; 
all  we  can  say  about  them   is  that  tliey  might  be  much 

woi-se. A    few   botanical   articles   occur   in   a   new 

periodical  called  The  Illustrated  Family  Journal 
(Sherwood).  Some  of  them  are  very  slight  produc- 
tions ;  others  are  more  elaborate  ;  all  are  useful  to 
young  persons,  and  they  are  illustrated  by  clever  v.-ood- 
cuts.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  artist  is  not  more  careful  in 
the  botanical  details  of  some  of  them,  as  for  example  of 

the  Hottonia. Gilbert's  Geottra^hy  f-r  Families  and 

A'c7ioofe  (Gilbert,  12mo)  is  really  fit  for  the  purpose  it 
professes  to  serve  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  school  geographies.  It  is  illustrated  with  neatly 
drawn  maps,  one  of  v.-hieh,  representing  the  surface  of 
land  and  water  in  relief,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art. 
Young  gardeners  will  find  it  a  very  useful  book. 
Finally,  although  not  relating  to  rural  affairs  in  par- 
ticular, we  must  make  the  most  favourable  mention 
possible  of  a  little  book  called  Instntetions  in  House- 
hold JMatters  ;  or,  the  Young  Girls'  Guide  to  Domestic 
Service  (12mo,  Parker).  It  is  perfectly  inviiluable  to  a 
young  maidservant,  and  should  form  a  prize  book  at  all 
Sunday  and  other  parish  schools.  How  to  do  ^t•ell 
everything  that  a  housemaid  can  possibly  have  to  do, 
is  clearly  and  admirably  explained  ;  and  the  tone  of  the 
work  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 


Garden    Ifleiroranda. 

Boconnoe  House,  the  Seat  of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  For- 
tocac— There  is  growing  at  this  place  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  Fuchsia  corymbillora,  measuring  about  12  feet 
S  inches  in  height  and  6  feet  through  ;  it  is  now  in  full 
blossom,  covered  with  bright  dazzling  scarlet  flowers, 
and  beautiful  green  foliage ;  the  Howers  measuring 
10  inches  in  length  ;  the  plant  altogether  forms  a  most 
magnificent  appearance. —  W.  H.,  July  5. 

Bees. 

Profits  of  Bee-keeping. — A  person  in  the  county  of 
Bucks  has  about  250  -hives  this  year  ;  he  imagines  that 
they  will  clear  him  100/.  His  plan  is  this  :  he  has  four 
or  five  hives  at  a  cottage,  for  which  he  pays  2s.  per  year 
for  each  hive  standing,  and  I.e.  for  a  swarm  ;  he  has 
them  standing  from  10  to  15  miles  round  him ;  one 
house  in  London  takes  all  his  honey;  his  hives  are  all 
on  the  cottage  plan. —  U    U. 

Smarming  of  Bees Yom-  correspondent,  "R.  K.W." 

says,  ''  the  method  I  take  with  bees  when  I  do  not  want 
to  increase  my  stock,  or  to  have  a  good  hive  weakened, 
is  to  take  the  queen  away  from  the  new  swarm,"  and 
then  it  will  return  to  the  stock  hive  again.  This  mode 
of  procedure  has  been  anticipated  by  the  writer  on 
bees  iu  the  "  N-^turalist's  Library,"  who  informs  us,  "  if 
two  queens  exist  iu  the  hive  at  the  same  time,  one  will 
destroy  the  other,  and  thus  prevent  the  swarm  being 
led  forth."  The  same  writer,  at  p.  200,  informs  us 
that  if  any  mishap  befals  the  queen,  th.e  swarm  will  re- 
turn to  the  Old  hive,  but  will  set  out  again  in  a  few- 
days  with  a  new  queen  (which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
mil  be  the  case  with  your  correspondent's  bees).  Dr. 
Warder,  as  early  as  1 765,  tried  the  experiment  of  de- 
priving the  swarm  of  their  queen,  the  result  was  "after 
five  days  and  nights  of  fasting,  they  all  died  of  famine 
except  the  queen,  who  lived  a  few  hours  longer  and  then 
died."  "  R.  H.  W.'s"  success  in  uniting  the  swarm 
to  the  parent  hive  I  think  is  only  an  exception  to  tlie 
general  rule,  and  must  have  occurred  in  consequence  of 
their  having  at  the  time  a  grub  in  the  hive  that  the  bees 
could  convert  into  a  queen.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  novelty  in  the  circumstance  of  depriving  the  swarm 
of  their  queen,  it  has  been  the  favourite  experiment  of 
bee-masters  for  years,  but  tliey  have  hitherto  met  with 
the  same  success.  Bees  will  swarm  in  spite  o?  every 
obstacle.  What  can  be  tlie  utility  of  preventing  swarm- 
ing, when  we  can  profit  so  largely  by  this  admirable 
provision  of  nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  ! 
What  folly,  what  presumption  it  is  in  man  to  offer  op- 
position ;  why  not  modify  his  contrivances  to  act  in 
unison  with  this..general  huv  ?  Bees  set  an  example  to 
man  of  how  much  can  be  accomplished  b}'  industry, 
unity,  and  loyalty,  and  we  had  "better  direct  their 
energies  than  endeavour  to  pervert  them. — Certis. 

ANStvERS. — Mr.  Eing. — I  have  found  no  fault  in 
particular  with  the  collateral  system  of  bee-management 
as  followed  by  the  best  apiarians.  The  produce  from 
my  straw-hives  not  only  last  year,  but  for  eight  years  ^ 
has  exceeded  that  from  my  boxes.  Besides,  they  have  ; 
beea  several  times  replenished  during  that  period  wit'n 
fresh  swarms  from  my  simple  hives.      Not  altogether  ] 


that  the  plan  is  defective;  but  that  straw  hives  are  more 
suitable  for  bees  than  painted  wooden  hives.  I  never 
had,  nor  never  shall  obtain  y^  ISs.  Sd.  from  a  single 
hive  in  one  season.  Mr  Nutt  mentions  tliat  he  has  ob- 
tained 296^  lbs.  of  honey  from  a  hive  in  one  season, 
which  Dr.  Sevan  has  plainly  shown  could  not  be  con- 
taiaed  in  the  hive.  Those  who  obtain  such  great  pro- 
duce ought  to  say  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  put 
two  or  three  swarms  together  in  one  hive  to  begin  with; 
whether  they  have  not  fed  thenv  largely,  and  perhaps 
left  a  box  of  honey  of  the  previous  season's  produce. 
Then  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Cottager  with  his  single 
hives  might  have  a  chance  of  competition  with  his 
neighbour's  doubled  hives.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  I  may  mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da\is  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  det;iils  coiiceniing  his  bees. 
He  prefers  a  hole  on  the  top  of  a  hive  covered  Tvith  a, 
bell-glass  for  ventilation  to  Nutt's  "  perforated  cylin- 
ders ; "  and  s.nys  that  •'  he  cannot  speak  of  the  large 
quantities  ■which  Mr.  N.  says  in  Ids  book  that  he  took 
from  one  family  iu  one  season,  viz.,  290.^  lbs.  I  believe 
that  to  be  utterly  impossible."  Mr.  D.,  however,  is 
very  successful  ;  he  "  obtains  .about  50  to  SO  lbs.  from 
one  family  during  the  season."      Good  pasturage  and 

great  attention  to  extra  feeding  may  account  for  it.  IF 

B.  IV. — There  is  no  real  practical  means  of  preventing 
bees  from  sw,-irming.  You  can  get  tb.e  honey  from  the 
side-box  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  burning  fungus,  or 
pufi-ball  under  it ;  the  bees  will  soon  be  silent.  Take 
the  honeycombs  and  leave  those  containing  the  brood 
for  the  bees  to  go  on  afresh  w-ith  till  autumn  ;  then 
smoke  the  three  boxes,  take  the  honey  from  the  end 
ones,  and  two  queens,  if  possible,  and  let  the  v.-hole  of 
the  bees  mingle  together  in  the  centre  box.  If  you 
think  they  have  not  room  enough  give  them  one  of  the 
side-boxes  containing  part  of  the  brood-comb,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  you,  though  of  much  use  to  the 
bees,  A  fumigation-box  is  very  handy  for  such  opera- 
tions,   TV. If  G.  B.  C,  IManchester,  will  refer  to 

Dr,  Bevan's  ''  Treatise  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  chapter  14, 
p.  164,  he  v.-ill  find  all  doubt  removed  as  to  his  having 
lost  a  swarm,  and  w-iU  find  that  a  second  swarm  may 
not  issue  till  even  the  20th  or  21st  day  after  the  first. 
The  reason  of  this  he  will  find  satisfactoriij'  explained 
in    the   same   chapter,   the   v.-hole    of   -which,   indeed, 

will   well   repay    him   for   the   perusal.  —  Aheille. 

B.  F. — The  bees  may  be  dislodged  in  the  evening  by 
smoke  from  the  Bovista  giganteum  or  puff-ball.  Put  a 
bit  or  two  of  it  ignited  in  a  dish,  or  en  a  thin  board, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity.  Cover  xriO:  bm-ning 
stuff  with  inverted  small  fiower-pots,  or  perforated  tin 
boxes  would  be  better  for  tlie  smoke  to  ascend  through, 
and  protect  the  bees.  When  they  have  all  dropped 
down,  put  them  into  a  hive,  taking  c^ire  tbat  the  queen 
bee  is  amongst  them.  If  part  of  the  brood-combs  were 
nicely  fixed  in  the  hive,  that  would  entice  the  bees,  and 
afibrd  the  means  of  rearing  another  queen,  in  c:ise  of  an 
accident  befalling  the  rightful  one.  Place  the  hive  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  former  station.  Shade  and 
confine  the  bees,  leaving  an  air-hole,  till  the  evening  of 
the  following  day.  Extract  the  combs,  and  fill  up  the 
cavity  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  bees  may  not  be  tempted 
to  return  to  their  old  abode.  Cutting  the  w-iugs  of  the 
queen  is   another  preventive,  -(vhich  I  have  practised 

with  success.  W. P.  G. — Cover  your  hive  with  any 

kind  of  material  that  will  fence  against  wet,  and  shade 
it  from  hot  sunshine.  IV. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 
For  ttte  ensuiiiff  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  COXSERVATOEIES,  &c. 

Stove. — .\dinit  more  air  into  t!io  hause  as  the  season  advances, 
because  altliougli  this  is  the  peri'i-l  wten  ever,v  advantage  oue:hi: 
to  be  t.aken  of  ^at  and  light,  still  the  coniinenieiit  of  a  stove 
is  apt  to  draw  the  plants,  especially  if  earned  out  too  late  in 
the  season.  Growth  is  now  required  in  must  kinds  of  plants, 
but  the  great  ai-t  is  to  harden  or  perfectly  marure  that  growth, 
or  the  pfants  will  suffer  much  duriog  wintei-.  ilany  of  the  plants 
in  an  advanced  state  may  now  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
which  should  be"  closed  on  cold  nights.  GreeTihouse. — Many  of 
the  plants  which  are  now  gro^\-ing  rapidly  should  be  set  in  the 
open  air,  as  those  of  a  soft  nauire  are  apt,  imder  good  and  free 
cultivation,  to  become  too  sueeulent,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  stove 
plants,  they  .are  subject  to  damp  off  or  mildew  under  glass. 
Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  exotic  plants,  and 
especially  of  Pelargoniums.  Expose  those  to  the  open  sun  in- 
tended for  next  season's  fioweiing ;  to  harden  and  perfectly 
m.atui-e  the  wood  is  of  pal-amount  importance,  more  especially 
for  plasty  intended  for  exhibition. — -i. 

XL— FLOTVEB-GAHDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Roses  going  out  of  bloom  should  be  constautl.v  gone  over, 
catting  off  all  dead  flowers,  ttc.,  and  Moss  and  other  varieties 
should  he  layered  as  soon  as  the  young  wood  is  suiSciently  ad- 
vanced in  gfowtlJfeinks  now  out  of  bloom,  from  which  pipings 
have  been  taken,  l^hey  have  blossomed  f.vo  years,  sho-ald  be 
cut  off  close  or  removed  to  make  room  for  young  plants  of  this 
years"  striking.  Dahlias  require  constant  care  in  regard  to 
tying  up  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Sweet  Williams.  Wall- 
lowers,  Dianthus,  and  other  hardy  biennials,  should  be  thinned, 
plantin.g  out  the  thinnings  into  borders,  or  into  nursing-beds 
tiU  spring.  Lawns  shoiild  be  kept  constantly  movi-n  dui-ing 
showery  weather,  and  edgings  of  wallcs  clipped.  Pits  aiidt 
Fyamcs. — Put  in  cuttings  of  the  best  kintls  of  Antirrhinums, 
ilule  pinks,  herbaceo-as  Phlo.ves,  tL-c,  either  under  hand- 
glasses or  in  cutting  pots,  and  place  tliem  in  close  frames  or 
pits  ;  those  already  rooted  must  be  hardened  off  by  degrees  to 
be  ready  for  planting  out.  Pipings  that  are  rooted  should 
h,ave  a  little  aii-  left  during  nights,  Sbitl  Balsams,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, *fcc, — B. 

IT.— PI^'ERIES,  TIXEEIES    &c. 

Pineries. — This  is  an  excellent  period  at  which  to  an'ange  the 
late  fi-uit  intended  to  supply  the  table  in  November,  December, 
Januai-y  and  February,  Where  a  late  house  or  pit  is  appro- 
priated'to  late  fruit  alone,  the  bottom-heat  sho-a!d  now  be  re- 
newed, and  all  the  plants  which  have  shown  since  ilidsummer, 
and  those  on  the  eve  of  shoeing,  should  be  arranged  therein. 
Those  which  come  up,  say  from  Midsummer  to  the  middle  of 
August,  are  of  the  right  age  for  the  abovementioned  pni-pose.  If 
ferinenting  m.aterials  are  used,  take  care  to  sec-ore  a  strong 
bottom-heat,  but  do  not  plunge  the  pots  above  a-flurd  of  their 
depth ;  as  such  sources  of  heat  are  peculiarly  deceptiTe  at  this 
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Tcriod.  This  powerful  bottom-he.at  will  produce  a  great  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  if  the  surface  of  the  tan  can  be  libe- 
rally syringed  every  afternoon  at  present.  These  fruiters  ivill 
tyteing  only  a  third  plunged,  be  enabled  to  receive  at  least 
three  subsequent  renewals  of  bottom-heat,  by  the  application  of 
fresh  tan  on  the  surface.  Follow  up  the  directions  already 
riyen,  with  reeard  to  young  stocks.  All  those  which  are  in  a 
xapid  state  of  growth  should  have  .abundance  of  air,  and,  what 
is  of  even  more  importance  still,  plenty  of  room.  No  system  of 
grovvtli,  however  clever,  can  compensate  for  the  w.ant  of  room ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  proper  equalis.ation  of  light  and  .air.  Our 
eommonest  field  crops  claim  this  attention,  where  abundant 
produce,  combined  with  quaUty,  is  the  object.  Then  why  not 
tropical  fruits  ?  I'uicj-ws.— Remember  that  abundance  of  air  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  flavour  in  Grapes,  as  in  most  other 
fruits.  Whoever  accelerates  the  ripening  of  Gr.apes  by  un- 
usually high  temperatures,  without  plenty  of  air,  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  bolh  quality  and  colom-  in  the  fruit.  After  eai-ly 
Srapes  are  cut,  if  the  principal  leaves  are  as  they  ought  to  be, 
still  alive  and  tolerablyfresh,  suffer  the  shoots  to  ramble  at  their 
points,  if  so  disposed,  for  a  short  period.  Late  Grapes  and  Figs 
as  before. — V. 

T.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
■Where  heavy  rains  have  beaten  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  latter  will  require  to  be  stirred.  Fruit-trees  thrive  better 
in  borders  that  are  frequently  dug,  properly  manured,  and 
cropped  witli  Lettuces  or  other  things  that  do  not  root  too 
deeply,  tlian  where  the  ground  is  not  cropped  and  but  seldom 
stirred.  It  will  therefore  be  adrisable  to  dig  or  fork  over  all 
borders  that  have  not  been  recently  stiia-cd,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  the  operation.  This  had  better 
be  performed  whilst  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist ;  and  if 
dry  weather  should  set  in,  copious  waterings  ought  to  be 
given.  It  is  frequeutly  the  ease  that  the  surface  of  a  border 
forms  a  regular  slope,  is  smoothly  raked,  so  that  water  from 
liea^'y  rains,  more  especially,  readily  glides  off ;  and  a  less 
tenefici.al  supply  from  artificial  watering  must  be  substituted. 
Sometimes  crops  are  sown  or  planted  in  rows  across  the  bor- 
ders .and  afterwai-ds  landed  up,  the  furrows  consequently 
formed  exhibiting  a  close  system  of  surface-draining,  not  at  all 
objectionable  in  the  case  of  a  very  wet  soil  and  seasou,  but 
highly  so  in  summer  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Proceed 
in  the  first  place  with  budding  Cherries  and  Apricots  ;  and  with 
other  fruit-trees  as  the  buds  become  in  a  fit  state,  which  in  this 
season  will  generally  be  the  case  r,ather  later  than  usual. 
KUOim  Gardm.—\-a  order  to  obtain  late  young  Potatoes,  some 
of  Chapman's  Kidney  should  now  be  planted.  Sow  Radishes 
on  a  cool  border.  Plant  out  Celery,  Endive,  and  Lettuces  ;  the 
latter  generally  succeed  well  on  the  beds  formed  between  the 
Celery  trenches.  Loosen  the  ground  gently  near  the  rows  of 
advancing  crops  of  Peas,  and  water  if  necessary. — £. 


heating  a  small  greenhouse  ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  it. 
If  employed,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  quite  tiglit ;  and 
its  top  must  be  kept  covered  with  a  vessel  containing  water. 
Othermse,  the  air  will  be  too  dry  for  vegetation.  In  placing 
it  let  it  stand  as  near  the  middle  of  the  house  as  it  can  be. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  dust  produced  by  removing  the  ashes, 
always  introduce  among  them  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  so 

as  to  convert  the  dust  into  mud. AV.mi  Dale — You  cannot 

make  water  flow  downwards  unless  your  boiler  is  completely 
tight.     We  therefore  do  not  see  how  your  apparatus  can  bo 


made  to  act.    Pipes  of  small  bore  are  objectionable ;  tl^ey'  7    soon. J 
should  not  be  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  must^be  o^  Roses — Svh, 


rough  leaf  appears,  tliey  should  be  potted  off,  three  or  four 
together,  in  3  inch  pots  ;  when  potted,  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  frame  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  removal,  after  which  they  should  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off,  and  planted  out  into  the  open  Tjorder 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  all  d.anger  of  frost  is  over.  The 
chief  causes  of  failure  are,  sowing  the  seeds  too  soon,  or 
allowing  the  plants  to  get  very  dry,  or  pot^bound,  before  they 
are  planted  out.  Respecting  the  hardening  of  the  wood  of 
Fuchsias,  «ke.,  you  may  expect  to  see  that  treated  of  in  detail 
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iron.  You  may  make  the  tank  of  wood,  like  a  beer  coolei^' 
and  of  a  similar  depth.  You  had  better  get  a  small  boiler  ^ 
purpose  for  your  pit,  if  you  think  it  ivorth  ivhile  to  }?o  to  the 
expense  for  so  small  a  thing.  Cannot  you  apply  the  principle 
of  the  pit  figured  at  p.  184  of  this  year's  volume  ? 

Insects — W Ht^dey^s  beetle  is  the  Cetonia  aurata,  described  and 

figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  i,  p.  452. i2. J  Prlt- 

chard — The  animals  infesting  your  Pansies,  &c.  are  the  Poly- 
desmus  complanatus,  which  inhabits  all  soils,  from  gravel  to 
clay.  Its  history  and  the  best  modes  of  extirpation  I  believe 
you  will  find  iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  i,  p.  196,  and  the 

Jtoyal  AgriculturalJournal,  vol.  v,  p.  223.fi. Constant  Header 

— The  Lily  of  Valley  weevil  is  the  Curculio  elevatus,  appa- 
rently, and  the  other  is  the  Ilylobius  Abietis.  Be  so  good  as 
to  give  Mr.  Curtis  the  scientific  names  of  theplants  this  beetle 
has  injured.  Hand-picking  by  night  is  the  beit  remedy. i2. — 
G  N  C — We  lately  gave  the  history  of  the  Cockroaches,  and 
must  refer  you  to  that  paper,  for  vre  are  persuaded  they  may 
be  banished  by  the  application  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  if  per- 
severed in.  72. 

Lettuces — f-K  J"— We  do  not  like  your  Lettuces  ;  they  are  too 
coarse,  and  quite  inferior  to  the  Paris  Cos. 

London  Gardens — A  Constant  Header — Your  enemies  are  two, 
and  two  only  ;  viz.  soot,  and  dryness.  Can  you  remove  them  ? 
If  you  can  water  your  plants  very  often,  and  keep  the  aii' 
moist  by  syringing  and  similar  conti-ivances,  you  may  garden 
in  London.  If  not,  you  must  content  yourself  with  hardy 
succulent  plants.  "We  have  seen  a  London  area  kept  filled 
with  fresh  tiowers  and  green  leaves  by  means  of  water 
skilfully  applied.  In  that  garden  were  seen  Privet,  Aucubas, 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  China  Roses,  Mignonette,  and 
plenty  of  Annuals  in  pots ;  to  say  nothing  of  bulbs  in 
their  season.  Do  not  lay  out  money  upon  valuable  plants 
until  you  have  ascertained  that  common  things  will  grow. 
You  should  try  the  experinaent  with  such  things  as  we  have 
named. 

Melons — A  Young  Gardener — The  unusual  disease  aifecting 
the  young  fruit  is  not  owing,  certainly,  to  any  deficiency  of 
bottom-beat,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  set  so  well.  It  is 
most  pi'obably  owing  to  the  roots  having  got  into  the  tan,  a 
substance  peculiarly  injurious  to  many  kinds  of  plants.  Per- 
kins's pipes  acquire  an  intensity  of  heat  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  do  more  or  less  injury  to 
vegetation,  especially  where  the  space  is  small,  as  in  pits.H 
Monsters — H  TFood— the  state  of  your  Sloe-fruit  is  uncommon; 
but  we  have  seen  it  be- 


July  11— Rnin;  cloudy;  20m.  to  i  f  M.,  thunder,  lightniDg,  and  unusually 
heavy  rain  t'>r  lialf  an  hL>iir;  shoivers 
12— Fin*"  ;  purtially  clouded  ■  very  slight  shower,  5  p.m.;  overcaHC 
13— Slight  rain  t  ovtrcaat  and  fine 
14— Fill!';  cloudy;  very  fine;  overcst;  rain 
15-Slixhtly   overcast   and  fine;    cloudy;    slight   shower:    partially 

overcast 
16 — Fine;  few  clouda  and  very  fine  throughout 
17 — Aain  ;  cloudy  and  ahowt-.ry  ;  very  fine. 

Mean  tern iieraiure  of  the  wt>ek  2  deg-ibelow  the  average. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 
Thibd  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.   An  Index  has  been  added. 
Parties  mshing  to  have  copies  for  distribution  among  their 
tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate  of  25  for  5s. 
Asparagus — Allquis — The  Asparagus  is  a  perennial,   and  the 
stems  that  are  left  to  grow  are  allowed  to  datso,  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  seed,  but  more  particularly  for 
sending  down  the  nourishment  derived  from  the  leaves,  &c., 
to  the  root,  for  the  nextyeai''s  shoots. J 
Cacti — M  irX— The  time  to  repot  Cacti  is  vt'ben  you  are  about 

to  force  them  into  renewed  gro\vtb. 
Calcxolaeias— J*  i — Procure  Standishii,  Exemplar,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Queen  Victoria,  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.- 
Cape  Bulbs— .?u'j. — Of  the  bulbs  which  you  have  received  from 
the  Cape,  Brunsvigia  falcata,  and  Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  will 
succeed  best  in  a  stove.     They  should  all  be  planted  in  well- 
drained  pots  in  light  loam,  vrith  the  bulbs  raised  at  least  half 
TFay  above  the  soil.     They  should  be  watered  sparingly  until 
roots  are  formed  ;  but  when  they  begin  to   grow,  water  may 
be  freely  supplied.    After  the  former  has  bloomed,  and  made 
its  annual  growth,  it  should  be  removed  to  a  di-y  part  of  the 
Btove  to  rest ;  the  latter  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  house,  and  kept  gently  growing  by  a  sparing 
supply  of  water.J 
CiNEKARiAs — FL — The  following  are  six  gpSd  varieties  : — Cri- 
terion, Regina  Victoria,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Pride  of  Peckham, 
Goodei,  and  Captivation,^ 
Cddmtrt  Shows— £  .'./—Next  week. 

CB'KPTo>rERiA — TI'— Your  seed  was  taken  from  a  parcel  which 

has  yielded  an  abundant  crop.     It  was  sown  in  pans,  in  loam, 

under  a  glass  frame,  with  a  very  little  bottom-heat.     We 

should  say  that  two  out  of  three  seeds  wer,e  good. 

Cuckoos— T  F  7?— You  will  find  the  information  you  ask  for 

given  at  p.  460,  13-15.+ 
Exhibitions — Hope — Drawings  of  fruit  and  flowers  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  Regent-street ;  but  no  prizes  are  awarded  for  them. 
The  price  at  which  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  ^^ill  be  sold  is 
■uncertain  at  present.  It  mil  form  an  8vo  voliime  of  GOO  or 
700  pages,  filled  with  figures  of  plants. 
Gbass  Seeds — VUlarjer — If  any  seedsman  sent  you  a  mixture  of 
Grass  seeds,  when  you  ordered  separate  sorts,  you  should 
have  returned  them  to  him.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
people.  AYe  are  not  surprised  that  all  your  fine  Grasses  turn 
out  coarse  ones.  Throw  the  turf  away  ;  for  you  can  never 
cure  it ;  and  deal  with  more  rospectable  persons.  Since  t/o» 
say  that  a  "  celebrated  London  seedsman  "  has  thus  treated 
you,  then  we  say,  apply  to  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh. 
They  will  deal  fairly  by  you.  White  Clover  forms  a  part  of 
all  good  turf,  and  sliould  always  be  sown.  Consult  Lawson's 
Pamphlet  ou  "  Agricultural  Grasses." 
Heating — Constant  ^uh—Xn  Aniott  Stove  wiay  be  used  for 


The  Banksian  Piose  produces  it  blossoms  upon  y 
one-year  old  wood.  If  the  plant,  therefore,  is  pruned  infi 
spring,  all  the  flowering  wood  is  removed,  and  you  will  have  \ 
no  blossoms  until  new  wood  can  be  formed.  The^  proper  ^ 
time  for  pruning  tliis  Rose  is  midsummer,  after  the  flower- 
ing is  over;  thus  new  wood  is  formed  abundantly,  in  the'J 
latter  part  of  the  year,  and  when  spring  ai-rives  it  will  flower  i 
well.  Now  then  is  the  season  for  cutting  the  branches  close  ' 
back  ;  and  the  more  young  wood  that  is  laid  in,  after  mid- 
summer, the  finer  will  be  the  bloom. { 

'SiLK— 6= — As  far  as  we  can  judge  your  silk  is  of  good  quality. 
Do  you  really  think  that  silkworms  can  be  managed  in  this 
country  profitably,  with  dear  labour,  damp  summers,  and 
bad  food  1  If  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  method 
is  that  you  would  pursue. 

Split  Peas — J  B  W  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  every  year  a  large 
quantity  of  Peas,  both  for  seed  and  culinai-y  purposes.  His 
cook,  botvcver,  finds  the  husk  of  the  Pea  very  troublesome, 
and  wishes  some  of  our  correspondents  to  point  out  how  ho 
can  bring  them  to  the  same  perfection  as  the  split  Peas  in  the 
shops.     "NVould  any  one  give  him  the  information  ? 

Misc. — Alstromeria  and  Antirrhinum  seeds  are  very  easy  to 
grow  ;  you  have,  perhaps,  killed  them  with  your  steeps.  We 
do  not  recommend  such  contrivances,  and  never  did.—  ■ 
J  H  C — Many  thanks  for  the  seeds  of  the  golden -berried  Ivy. 

if  yiJawies- We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  result  of 

your  experiment  with  toads. A  ConstamX  Reader — We  do 

not  know. Old  ^'i(&— You  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Cutler, 

97,  PaiTingdon-street,  City,  from  whom  you  will  get  the  in- 
formation you  want.J V— You  had  better  dust  your  Rose- 
trees  which  are  infested  by  red  spider  ivith  sulphur  when  they 
are  in  a  damp  state,  as  the  sulphur  %vill  then  adhere  better  to 

them.f It  A  J^— Your  Melons,  which  bloom  abundantly, 

will  not  produce  fruit  unless  you  set  them.  Inattention  to 
this,  in  your  ease,  is  the  cause  of  failure.^ -E  E — In  bud- 
ding Roses,  if  you  make  the  cut  lengthwise,  sufficiently  long 
to  admit  the  bud,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
transverse  cut  in  the  bark ;  and  this  wiU  lessen  the  chance  of 
the  shoots  breaking  off  from  the  effect  of  wind,  »kc.  Yoiir 
Roses  which  were  budded  last  year,  and  which  have  this 
summer  grown  in  one  long  vigorous  shoot,  to  the  length  of 
8  or  9  feet,  might  have  been  pinched,  or  cut  off  at  the  length 
of  2  or  3  feet,  if  you  had  wished  it.  This  would  have  made 
them  form  a  head  at  once,  this  season.  If  you  carefully  look 
over  the  "  Tree-rose,"  which  you  say  you  have,  we  think  you, 
will  find  these  points  clearly  given.J 


fore.  The  pvirsy  shape  of 
the  young  drupes  is  per- 
haps caused  by  an  insect. 
We  have  examined  simi- 
lar productions  on  speci- 
mens of  Bird  Cherries, 
both  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  from  North  America. 

Joshv.a    ]VTiiting — The 

bodies  growing  on  the  leaf 
of  the  Lime-tree  are  of 
the  nature  of  galls,  and 
are  caused  by  the  punc- 
ture   of    insects.  ■ .471 

Original  SubscHber — Your 
Rose  is  in  the  same  transi- 
tion state  as  that  in  the 
annexed  cut  ;  only  the 
change  of  calyx  to  leaves 
is  more  remarkable  in 
your  instance.  As  to  the 
Strawberry,  which  is 
branching,  the  annexed 
cut  illustrates  that  too. 
The  succulent  part  of  the 
StrawbeiTy  is,  morpho- 
logically speaking,  the 
growing  point  of  a  bud  ; 
the  growing  point  of  a 
bud  becomes  branches. 
What  wonder  then  that 
the  Strawberry  should  try 
to  branch  ?  The  case  now 
represented  was  an  ex- 
tremely remarkable  one. 

Cau~Certainly.     The  changes  observed  in  the  Clover, 

when  in  such  a  state  as  that  you  have  sent,  furnished  some  of 
the  early  evidence  respecting  morphology.     The  changes  are 

worth  studying. G  S  HinchcUfSuch  accidents  are  called 

sports.  All  cultivated  plants  are  Hable  to  them.  Their  cause 
is  unknoi^Ti.  The  circumstance  is  analagous  to  the  occa- 
sional foi-mation  of  Cabbage  Roses  by  Moss  Roses,  and  of 
Nectarines  by  Peach-trees. 
Names  of  Plants— ir  J  and  TT— Not  Rosa  Harrisoni,  but 
either  the  old  double  yellow  or  yellow  Persian— most  pro- 
bably the  latter  f[ Reader— Wippophae  angustifolia  If. 

C  A  B—l,  Stanhopea  oculata ;  2,  Epidendriun  radiatum; 
3,  Rodriguezia  recurva ;  4,  Aerides  affine  ;  5,  Stanhopea 
insignis  ,  G,  Epidendrum  gladiatum  ;  7,  Catasetum  atratum  ; 
8,  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii  ;  9,  CiiThrea,  apparently  Lod- 
digesii ;  10,  Veronica  salicifolia  ;  11,  Viola  palmensis  ;  12, 
SpirEea  belia  ;  with  a  bundle  of  leaves  of  tho  red  and  white 

Rhododendron    arboreum. IK  J   U— Abrus  precatorius  ; 

not  worth   growing. J  M  /—Maxillaria  tetragona.     The 

Potentilla    (G'^um  ?)   flowers    arc    uncommonly    handsome. 

They  are  nearly  as  bright  as  Verbena  Melindres. Stiira— 

Stanhopea  Martiana. Z/ucillo— Alyssimi  maritimura,  now 

called  Glyce  or  Koniga. iiT-We  cannot  undertake  to  name 

Florists'  Flowers.J Gardener— I,   Agi'ostis  spica-venti ;  2, 

Bromus  mollis  ;  3,  Bromus  asper  ;  4,  Aira  flexuosa.§ G  W 

— Erigerou  Villarsii.     As  to  the  Crucifer  we  really  must  beg 
you,  when  you  send  such  things,  to  let  them  be  examinable, 
and  to  give  us  some  clue  to  their  history.     An  ugly  common- 
looking  Crucifer,  without  fruit,  will  take  a  day  (!)  to  deter- 
mine.    We  have  not  received  the  things  before. 
Pansies— J''  L,   c£-c— Procure    Brown's    Curion,    Countess    of 
Orkney,  Gibbons's  Belle  du  Monde,   Prince   of  Orange,  and 
Cabinet    Minister;    King's    Exquisite,    Sulphurea    elcgans, 
Bridegroom,  Homer.  Miss  Stainforth,  Archimedes,  Mulberry 
superb,  Alicia,  Thompson's  Eclipse,  Black  Prince,  Cyclops, 
Agnes,  Enchanter,  Desirable,  and  Regulator.   IF". 
Peahs— Jj;swic/i— The  following  varieties  may  be  planted  on 
a  S.E.  aspect :  — Ilacon's    Imcomparable,    Passe    Colmar, 
Beurre  Ranee,  2  Winter  NeUs,  and  2  Glout  Morceau.  il 
Petunias— ^l7ion— Many  of  GirUug's  Petunias  appear  to  have 
been  overworked  ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  bloom  more 
""satisfactorily  toivards  the  end  of  the  season.     Like  other  im- 
proved florists'  flowers,   they  should  bloom  flat,  the  outline 
round,    and   as  free  from  indentations   as  possible,  and  the 
more  bright  and  well  defined  the  colours  are,  the  better.   W. 
Phlox  DauMM0NDi—.4wui(ei(r— The  seed^should  be  sown  about 

■  the  end  of  March  in  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 

■  placed  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  or  in  a  Cucumber-frame.  In 
'  this  situation  they  will  soon  germinate,  and  before  the  first 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolaeias- 5*  S  if— The  ground  colour  of  the  Calceolaria 
should  be  clear,  and  therefore  such  specimens  as  536,  603, 
*44,  and  G14  should  be  rejected.  Of  yellow  grounds  the  best 
are  639,  640,  575,  625,  623,  572,  585,  and  559;  596,632,579,  and 
552  are  common.  Of  the  light  or  lemon-yellow  grounds,  558, 
628,  651,  620,  615,  624,  530,  645,  and  637  are  rather  common 
sorts,  although  there  are  some  pleasing  contrasts  amongst 
them.  580,  5SG,  591,  549,  560,  561,  and  630  are  good  and  worth 

preserving."^^ J  H  F—The  Infant  Sappho,  buff  ground^  with 

chocolate-coloured  spots,  is  a  very  good  and  decided  variety.* 

P  J— Your  striped  specimens   of   Calceolaria  are  very 

curious  and  pretty.  Persevere  ;  no  doubt  size  with  a  greater 
variety  of  colours  will  follow.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater 
precision  in  the  striping  in  the  present  specimens  than  ia 
those  you  sent  previously.*  „     ■,     ^ 

Fuchsias- ir£— We  think  little  of  No.  2.    5  is  afar  better 
flower  in  every  respect ;  but  it  possesses  little  to  distinguish 

it  from  some  others  in  cultivation.- C  iT— Three  year* 

since  these  varieties  would  have  gained  considerable  commen- 
dation ■  but  so  many  good  sorts  have  been  produced,  that  it 
requires  some  decided  novelty  to  take  T^-ith  the  pubUc  ;  there 
are  better  varieties  in  both  the  light  and  in  the  higb-coloured 

sorts  than  those  you  have  sent.    6  is  the  best.° J  T— Your 

specimen  is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  coarse  in  texture,  and 
deficient  in  opposition  of  colour  :  the  tube  and  sepals  are  too 

much  aUke.^' A    SuhscHher,   Glasgoio— Needling  Fuchsia* 

reallv  worth  preserving,  are  very  rare  ;  your  collection  bears 
too  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  we  have  been  examimng 
for  the  last  three  years  :  they  are  pleasing  varieties,  but  not 
of  sufficient  merit  to  drive  the  established  favourites  out  of 

the  markets.-'^ H  il/— The  dark  varieties  5,  14,  and  15, 

appear  to  be  no  improvement  upon  those  already  m  the  hands 
of  growers  ;  among  the  Ughter  sorts,  are  some  very  large  and 
showy  specimens.  No.  1,  which  measures  4  inches  from  the 
seed-pod  to  the  end  of  the  pistil,  has  a  light  pink  tube,  with 
red  corolla :  but  the  flower  wants  compactness  ;  4  and  16 
are  also  very  large  and  shoT^T.  with  light  tubes  and  coloured 
corollas,  somewhat  coarse,  but  evidently  producing  a  fine 
effect-  2,6,  and  9,  are  also  flowers  having  light  tubes,_(« 
better  quality,  smaller,  but  of  good  substance,   and  with 

stronger  colour  in  the  coroUa.  * J  IT— The  seedling  you 

have  raised  from  F.  fulgens  is  a  very  handsome  vanety  of 
that  flower  •  its  mode  of  blooming  is  in  bunches  at  the  end 
of  a  branch,  similar  to  fulgens  ;  tubes  long  and  slender,  more 
than  3  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a  i  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  of  a  bright  Hght  vermilion,  with  tho 
sepals  tipped  with  green,  foliage  large.  -  -^         «.   •     .i« 

Gloxinias— ^tfHcoia— Your  seedUngs  are  not  qmte  sufficiently 
distinct  from  others  already  in  cultivation.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  worth  keeping.* 
Pansies— T  C— Your  seedling  is  a  flower  of  fine  form,  and 
curious  in  colour,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  show  variety, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  ground  colour.* 

. C  T— The  dark  seedUng,  with  bright  yellow  ground  and 

bronzy  purple  petals,  is  a  weU-formed  flower  of  great  sub- 
stance:  the  marginal  colour  good  and  perfect,  with  clean 
edges  •  it  promises  to  be  a  standard  variety.  Of  the  lighter 
flower  we  cannot  speak  so  highly  ;  there  is  a  notch  in  the  hp, 
and  the  individual  petals  are  not  so  well  formed,  nor  the  sub- 
stance so  well  carried  into  the  edges  of  the  petals  as  in  the 
darker  flower;  the  bright  ground  colour  and  intensely  dark 

eve  are  very  striking.'^ J^  J^Young  England  is  a  flower  of 

good  shape,  rather  deficient  in  substance ;  and  in  the  eye, 
which  is  too  striated,  it  is  second-rate."^ 
Pelaegoniums— .-1  Constant  5u6— Your  seedlings  are  pleasmff 
in  colour,  and  good  in  texture,  but  they  want  the  compacts 
ness  of  form,  and  the  substance  in  the  petals,  that  distinguish 
show  varieties.  The  way  in  which  the  colour  breaks  off  in 
No.  1,  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of  the  upper  petals,  is  not 
good  ;  it  is  mottled  and  uncertain,  and  of  a  greyish  colour  ; 
the  petal  at  tliis  part  also  becomes  thin.  In  No.  2,  the  petals 
are  all  too  long,  too  loosely  put  together,  and  the  upper  ones 
too  much  crumpled.  No.  3  is  rich  and  brilliant  in  colour,  and 
worth  keeping.    No.  4  is  bad  in  form,  the  upper  petMs  being 

ill-formed,  and  the  lower  too  long. J"  if— Your  seedling  la 

large,  but  coarse  and  very  common  in  colour,  bad  in  form, 
with  the  upper  petals  too  veiny.* 
"j,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  receivedtoo 
late,  and  »tbers  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  reqmred 
'  inquiries  can  Ue  made-  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
'I  ot  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  m 
'i]  teresting  communications  is  still  delayed. 
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KOYAL    AGKICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF 
JAMAICA  :  founded  1543. 
Pa(rtf»wa— Her  Majesty  the  liUEEN. 
Vici:- Patrons. 

The  Ri5:ht  Hon.  .Tames,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  itc. 

Sir    Charles    Fitzruy,    Governor-in-Chief  of    the    Leewai'd 
Ishmds.  Ac. 

Sir  Ilenr^-  Maeleod,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  *tc. 
Fresidiitt — The    lion.  J.  E.   W.  Panton,   Vice- Chancellor   of 
Jamaiea,  *te. 

A  PREMIUil  of  £100,  otVered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
throujrh  this  Snuietv,  will  be  awarded  to  the  Author  of  the 
JBEST  TEXT-BOOK  on  AGRICULTURE,  forthe  use  of  schools 
jin  Jamaica;  also  Premiums  of  £00  aud  £20,  offered  by  the 
Society  as  second  and  third  prizes,  for  the  same  object. 

The  foUowin;;  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Bruce. 
His  Excellency's  Secretary,  to  the  Society,  Trill  explain  the 
nature  of  the  desired  work  : — 

"What  we  seem  to  require  is  a  manual  of  a  stiictly  ele- 
mentary character,  brief,  simple,  and  compendious,  applying 
the  first  prbiciples  of  asricultural  science  (including  chemisti-i,- 
nnd  mechanics  to  the  eultivatiun  of  tropical  productions,  the 
rearing  and  care  of  stock,  and  other  matters  connected  ^nth 
farming;  operations  in  tiiis  climate.  It  may  not  be  expedient  to 
tie  conipetitoi-s  down  to  any  one  form,  but  the  division  of  the 
Ijook  into  chap tei-3— each  chapter  to  treat  of  a  single  branch  of 
the  sul>j^--ec,  and  to  conclude  with  a  series  of  questions  upon 
it — may  be  suggested  as  a  plan  well  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
nature." 

Competitors  are  to  send  their  manuscripts,  their  motto  only 
being  inscribed,  to  the  Secretai^y  of  the  Society-,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  or  before  tlie  1st  of  July,  184t!,  aud  to  transuiit  a 
sealed  note,  on  which  tlieir  motto  shall  appeal',  containing  their 
names  and  addresses. 

The  copyright  of  all  works  gaining  prizes  will  belong  exclu- 
eively  to  the  Society.  T.  Bland,  Secretary, 

.    Kingston,  June  5,  1S45. 


^fje  ^Qticttltural  ^aiette. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1S45. 


MEETING-S  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
AVHO.sSdDAV,     July  23 — Auni;Hiiural  Society  <^f  Kog'ai"^- 
TnuHsDAT,      July  2t — ^Krimltural  Imp,  Sno.ftt  Irelpjid. 
M'BDMtsftAT,     July  30— A^rtoult'iral  Society  nf  England. 
lavmoAl,      July  31 — A>>iiciiitur^  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 


July  21— Darlington 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

I         July  29— Bromsgroye 


We  refer  our  readers  to  another  page  of  this 
Paper  for  a  report  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Stock, 
Implements,  &c.,  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  week,  at  Shrewsbury,  under  the  auspices 
cf  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
The  weather,  on  which  so  much  of  the  interest  of 
such  meetings  depends,  has  been  most  propitious  ; 
and  considering  the  want  of  railway  communication 
with  Shrewsbury,  a  large  number  of  people  have 
been  drawn  together.  This  number  would  probabh' 
have  been  much  larger,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
imperfect  and  expensive  arrangement,  or  rather  want 
of  arrangement,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  Birmingham,  and  other  stations  on  the  railroad. 

The  Draught  of  a  Plough  is  occasioned 
partly  by  the  weight  of  the  implement,  partly  by  the 
cutting  of  the  sod,  and  in  part  by  the  operation  of 
turning  the  furrow-slice  over.  In  what  proportion  is  it 
to^be  divided  among- these, its  several  causes?  This 
is  obviously  a  question  which  it  is  important  that 
plough-makers  should  be  able  to  answer.  For  if 
they  knew  this,  they  would  be  able  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  implement  in 
those  parts  of  it  where  improvement  would  be 
useful. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  draught  of  Fer- 
suson's  SuingPlough: — lst,when  its  share  was  lOins. 
vide,  the  lower  surface  of  the  furrow-slice  being 
thus  perfectly  cut ;  and  2d,  when  the  share  was 
only  U  ins.  wide,  so  that  a  part  of  the  surface  must 
have  been  torn. 

FERGrrsON'S  PLOUGH. 
FcKROw  6  X  9. ^ 


along  a  furrow  previously  opened  by  itself ;  -Jd 
(ujiper  line  in  Fig.  3),  when  at  work  turning  a 
furrow  slice  4  inches  deep,  and  9  wide  ;  and  3d 
(fig.  4),  when  at  work  on  a  lurrow-slice  of  similar 
dimensions  without  its  niouldboard,  thus  merely 
cutting  it  from  the  fust  laud  without  shifting  its 
position. 


FERGUSON'S  PLOUGH. 
—  Furrow  6x0 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  considerable  difference  in  the  draught  ex- 
hibited by  Figs.  1  and  2,  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  the  cutting  parts  of  the  plough  were  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  resistance  to  its  motion  through  the 
ground  ;  and  Fig.  4  fully  confirms  the  expectation. 

The  whole  draught  of  the  plough  at  work  is  34 
stones,  the  removal  of  the  mouldboard  diminishes 
this  only  to  31  stones,  so  that  3  stones  only,  or 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  draught  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  turning-  of  the  furrow-slice  ;  the 
draug-ht  of  the  empty  plough  is  12  stones,  and  sub- 
tracting that  from  31,  we  have  19  stones  as  the 
labour  of  cutting  the  furrow-slice  before  turning  it. 
If  this  division  of  the  draught  holds  true  generally, 
then  we  may  consider  that  upon  an  average  35  per 
cent,  of  the  labour  of  ploughing  is  attributable  to 
the  weight  of  the  implement,  55  per  cent,  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  the  furrow-slice,  and  only  10 
to  the  action  of  the  mouldboard.  This  conclusion, 
if  it  be  correct,  reverses  most  of  our  pre-conceived 
opinions  on  the  subject  ;  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  diminish  the  draught  of  ploughs  have 
been  mostly  directed  to  the  alteiation  of  the  form 
of  the  mouldboard :  let  our  plough-makers  direct 
their  efforts  more  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  sock 
and  coulter,  and  to  diminish,  within  safe  limits,  the 
weight  of  the  implement,  and  they  will,  probably,  be 
more  successful  in  lessening  its  draught. 


Share  10  inches.  Share  G  inches. 

Figs.  3  and  4  exhibit  the   draught  of  the  same 


FARM  BUILDINGS  A  PERMANENT  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  LAND. 
One  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  any  method  of  im- 
provement by  landowners  is  the  knowledge  that  the  in- 
creased production  they  lead  to  involves  the  expense  of 
buildings  in  which  to  house,  prepare,  and  consume  it. 
Drainage  is  attended  by  a  greatly  increased  produce  of 
gi'ain,  roots,  hay,  &c.,  and  that  increased  produce  re- 
quires additional  barn-room,  and  yards — the  one  in 
which  to  prepare  the  corn  for  market,  and  the  other  in 
which  to  consume  the  other  produce.  The  breaking  up 
of  Grass-land,  also,  would  be  much  more  generally  car- 
ried into  effect,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
ditional buildings  which  the  operation  would  obviously 
render  necessary.  It  is  thus  of  considerable  importance 
that  the  erection  of  buildings  should  be  classed  aloug 
with  drainage,  and  those  other  means  of  permanently 
improving  land,  the  expense  of  which,  as  regards  set- 
tled estates,  it  is  proposed  in  the  Bill  just  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  defray  by  way  of 
mortgage.  We  give  the  following  extracts  on  this 
subject  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  select 
committee  on  the  chai'ging  of  entailed  estates  for 
drainage  : — 

The  Eakl  of  Ducie,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
is  examined  as  follows,  regarding  a  certain  district  in 
South  Gloucestershire,  which  is  chiefly  poor  meadow 
land  : — 

"  1400.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  broken  up  ?— The 
reason,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  the  entailed  estates, 
is,  because  the  jirocess  of  draining  entails  also  another 
expense,  namely,  building,  not  tlie  farmhouse,  but  in- 
creased farm  buildings,  to  enable  the  farmer,  upon 
breaking  up  the  land,  to  make  the  most  of  his  roots,  his 
straw,  and  his  hay. 

"1401.  Is  that  too  heavy  an  expense  for  a  man  who 
is  the  possessor  of  an  entailed  estate  ! — I  would  take  my 
own  instance,  as  the  possessor  of  an  entailed  estate  ;  a 
man  wdth  a  large  family  and  not  a  very  large  income. 


jaougti,  1st  (lower  line,  Fig.  3),  when  drawn  empty  i  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  whole  estate  on  my 


hands,  and  immediately  put  it  in  the  best  possible  con. 
ditioii,  on  the  cheapest  terms.  I  may  be  able  by  degrees 
to  continue  the  draining ;  but  to  put  the  land  in  the 
best  possible  state,  so  tliat  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
improvement  may  be  obtained  by  the  tenants  and  land- 
lord, it  is  necessary  to  erect  sufficient  buildings  and 
sheds  for  tliem  u  make  the  most  of  theii-  roots  and 
siraw  ;  that  is  a  sum  which  must  be  taken  in  the  gross; 
it  cannot  be  done  in  detail,  aud  that  prevents  me  from 
doing  it.  I  can  go  on  annually  draining,  but  I  cannot 
face  so  large  an  expense  as  the  buildings. 

'_'  1402.  Would  not  this  land  yield  an  adequate  return 
if  it  were  to  remain  in  pasture  ?— No  doubt  ;  but  the 
district  being  a  cheese  district,  it  is  found  that  by  drain- 
age a  great  many  of  the  cheese-making  Grasses  fail,  and 
the  land  produces  a  more  feeding  quality  of  Grass.  I 
have  no  btsitiition  in  s.aving  that  a  better  profit  is  to  be 
made  off  this  land  under  the  plough  than  under  Grass. 

"  1403.  How  much  do  you  think  per  acre  some  of  the 
lands  you  have  alluded  to  would  be  improved  by  being 
draiued  and  broken  up  ? — I  did  not  drain  last  year, 
because  I  expected  improvements  in  tile-makin<» 
machines,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  legislative 
measure  might  pass  which  would  enable  a  man  to  grasp 
an  estate  and  drain  it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
The  last  land  I  drained  I  took  from  the  tenant,  and  he 
was  glad  to  part  with  it  at  1  /.  per  acre,  and  that  land  is 
now  worth  fully  21.  per  acre.  Last  year,  a  bad  year 
for  roots,  I  had  from  16  to  20  tons  of  Swedes  upon  itj 
and  I  have  now  a  crop  of  Wheat  growing  upon  it, 
which  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  4  to  5  quai-ters. 
I  have  hitherto  found  it  average  5  quarters. 

*' 1408.  Does  not  the  fact  of  the  possessor  not  being 
enabled  to  charge  the  expenses  necessary  for  erecting 
buildings  prevent  its  being  broken  up  2 — It  has  prevented 
its  being  broken  up. 

"  1409.  If,  instead  of  laying  out  an  immense  sum,  he 
could  charge  it  over  a  number  of  years  on  the  estate, 
would  you  think  he  would  then  avail  himself  of  that 
power  to  raise  buildings,  and  by  that  means  the  land 
would  be  broken  up  and  much  improved,  and  the 
produce  greatly  increased  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  under 
those  circumstance,  that  the  buildings  would  be  put  up. 
What  I  call  inferior  Grass  laud  is  land  worth  less  than 
21.  per  acre.  I  think  such  land  would  be  broken  up 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  landlord,  the  benefit  of  the  tenant, 
and  the  great  and  incalculable  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

"1-111.  Being  the  owner  of  an  entailed  estate,  if  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  enable  you  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  draining  your  estate,  should 
you  do  so  ? — Most  decidedly  ;  but  it  would  have  a  very 
great  iniiuence  on  me  whether  or  not  I  was  enabled  by 
the  same  Act  to  put  up  buildings,  because  I  feel  I 
should  not  get  that  increased  value  for  my  property  in 
consequence  of  the  drainage  unless  I  could  at  the  same 
time  afford  my  tenants  the  means  of  using  to  the 
greatest  adv.antage  the  increased  produce  of  the  land." 
Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.— "  1345.  Do  you  thmk 
that  in  the  state  of  advancement  which  agricultural 
knowledge  has  come  to  it  is  a  permanent  improvement 
to  have  good  buildings  erected  upon  farms  ? — I  think  it 
is  extremely  essential  to  have  good  buildings  erected 
upon  farms.  But  a  great  many  cases  would  arise,  where, 
if  power  were  given  to  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to 
charge  their  lands  for  that  purpose,  I  thiuk  there  would 
be  danger  that  persons  might  be  disposed  to  charge  their 
lands  improperly  with  the  expense  of  the  repair  of  build- 
ings which  ought  to  fall  upon  themselves.  But,  on  the 
other  h.and,  if  that  danger  were  guarded  against,  as  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  it  could  be,  and  if  care  were 
taken  that  the  farm  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be 
bona  fide  new  works,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  tend 
extremely  to  promote  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
couutry.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  can 
state  one  or  two  different  classes  of  cases  in  which  it 
would  arise.  The  first  case  would  be  with  land  which 
is  now  waste.  We  have  a  very  large  extent  of  waste 
land  in  this  country,  which  it  is  proposed  by  a  Bill  intro- 
duced this  year  to  enclose.  When  you  consider  the 
expenses  of  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  of 
erecting  farm  buildings,  and  when  you  consider  that  a 
great  part  of  those  commons  are  in  the  hands  of  large 
proprietors  whose  estates  are  strictly  settled,  I  do  not 
see  any  means  by  which  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  carried  into  effect,  unless  the  owners  are 
allowed  to  charge  [theu*  property  for  the  purposes  ot 
building. 

"  1361.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
poor  Grass-land  in  this  country  which  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  plough  up  ?— Decidedly. 

"  13fi2.  In  case  it  was  so  ploughed  up,  would  not  that 
land  require  to  have  farm  buildings  upon  it  ? — Clearly. 

"  1363.  Taking  the  two  things  together,  would  that 
be  a  permanent  iraprov^ement  upon  the  land  ? — That 
would  just  be  upon  the  verge  between  a  new  work  and 
the  repair  of  old  property.  Considering  the  great 
benefit  arising  from  the  breaking  up  of  Grass-land,  in 
the  employment  of  labourers,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
look  favourably  upon  such  an  improvement,  and  with 
great  caution  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  to  enable  him  in  such  a  case  to  make  the  buildings 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  conversion  of  the  land 
from  pastoral  to  ai'able  purposes. 

"  1364.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  quantity  of  land  now 
in  pasture  is  not  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessai-y  expense  incurred  in  erecting  buildings  ?— I  have 
no  doubt  of  it ;  aud  it  is  a  gre.it  check  to  the  employ- 
ment of  agricultural  labourers." 
Sir  C.  M.  Bukrell,  Bart.—"  1418.  Do  you  thmk  it 
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is  a  permanent  improvement  to  have  good  buildings 
Tipon  farms  ? — No  doubt ;  in  proof  of  that  I  liave  laid 
out  a  very  large  sum  of  money  upon  my  estate,  and  I 
believe  I  may  ventui-e  to  say,  without  presumption,  that 
no  estate  in  the  county  of  Sussex  is  in  better  order  than 
mine  with  regard  to  buildings  of  all  descriptions  ;  it  has 
been  my  pride  as  well  as  my  satisfaction  to  do  it.  I 
wish  to  make  the  cottages  and  farmhouses  as  convenient 
and  as  comfortable  as  tliey  ought  to  be.  in  a  reasonable 
■wav'.  I  have  adopted  a  plan  with  regard  to  the  drainage 
of  cottages,  which  I  find  very  beneficial  indeed.  When- 
ever I  haTi  to  build  a  new  cottage,  or  to  lake  up  the 
floor  of  an  old  cottage,  I  use  broken  stone  and  broken 
bricks,  and  make  a  drain  from  the  fireplace  directly 
through  the  room,  and  also  across  any  room  adjoining, 
to  an  outfall  where  the  drain  runs  into  it,  and  we  find 
the  cottages  are  made  very  dry  by  it,  and  very  much 
more  healthy.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  trifling  expense.  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  architects  two  or  three  times,  who 
have  all  thought  it  a  very  good  thing,  observing  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  but  should  recom- 
mend it  in  future.  Alluding  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  good  farm  buildings  and  '  other  per- 
manent improvements,'  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  that  no  greater  improve- 
ment of  entailed  property  would  be  attained  than  by 
the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  persons  having  life  interests  in  entailed  estates 
(with  the  consent  in  WTiting  of  the  trustees  or  the  ma- 
iority  of  them)  to  convert  timber  (allowed  hy  the  testator 
10  be  cut  for  the  purposes  of  the  repairs  of  such  estates) 
by  sale  into  more  substantial  materials,  as  stone,  brick, 
slates,  tiles,  iron,  lead,  cement,  &c.,  instead  of  their 
being  by  the  stringency  of  legal  and  literal  construction 
forced  to  apply  the  timber  itself  in  nece.ssarj'  repairs,  an 
absurdity  self-evident,  when,  as  on  most  estates  prevail- 
ing, houses  and  cottages,  barns,  cart-stables,  and  other 
farm  buildings,  orifrinally  built  of  stone  or  brick,  require 
solid  repair's  by  appropriate  materials.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  common  sense,  and  contrary  to  the  benefit  of 
entailed  estates,  and  the  essential  interests  of  the  heir, 
more  especially  than  the  owner  for  fife,  such  are  the 
prejudicial  opinions  of  persons  learned  in  the  law.  So 
that  without  some  Act  of  Parliament  giving  a  wider 
latitude,  and  at  the  same  time  a  latitude  of  construction 
favourable  to  all  parties  interested  in  such  entailed 
estates,  no  trustees  will  run  the  risk  of  sanctioning  such 
conversion  of  timber,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
heir,  for  were  he  to  die  the  future  heir  might  call  their 
decision  in  question.  In  stating  this  I  disclaim  any 
interest  for  myself,  while  I  add  that  I  have  been  subject 
to  the  hardship  of  this  legal  construction  (though  my  son 
was  consenting  to  the  proposed  conversion  of  timber)  ; 
but  having  lived  to  put  my  wishes  of  permanent  repairs. 
even  to  rebuilding  or  adding  to  farm-bouses,  mto  general 
execution,  what  I  now  say  is  for  the  benefit  of  other 
estate  holders  similarly  situated  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
noble  lords  now  sitting  in  committee,  and  may  by  their 
means  lead  to  some  beneficial  enactment." 


AGRICULTURE  OF  FORFARSHIRE. 

It  is  but  a  morning's  ride  from  Edinburgh  to  Dundee, 
and,  in  a  couple  of  years  more,  it  will  be  a  two  hours' 
journey  only  ;  and  yet  at  the  back  of  the  Dundee  Law, 
improvement,  during  the  past  generation,  has  proceeded 
at  as  laggard  a  pace  as  in  some  more  remote  districts. 
There  are  some  fine  farms  in  the  district,  and  some  most 
EkUful  farmers  ;  and  if  you  were  to  go  with  me  to 
Dundee  market,  I  could  pick  you  out  20  or  30  practical 
men,  whom  for  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  a  desu-e 
to  improve,  ingrafted  upon  that  rare  and  prudent  tem- 
perament which  makes  every  step  they  fake  a  sure  and 
safe  one.  you  will  not  easUy  surpass  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  And  yet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  men, 
improvement  has  been  so  slow,  that  even  the  example 
and  stimulus  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Dundee 
has  been  unable  to  drain  and  subsoil  the  land  from 
which  its  inhabitants  draw  the  Potatoes  and  the  milk 
for  their  daily  consumption.  I  fancy  it  is  incorrect  to 
suppose  that  large  commercial  towns  sweep  into  then- 
own  vortex  all  the  enterprising  spirits  and  spare  capital 
of  their  neighbourhood,  and  embark  them  in  the  pre- 
vailing and  popular  line  of  commercial  speculation,  and 
yet  facts  are  not  wanting  which  would  appear  to  support 
such  an  opinion.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  why 
those  neglected  tracts  cf  land  we  have  so  often  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasjow  are  allowed  still  to  groan 
nnder  tlieir  perennial  load  of  Rushes  ;  that,  while  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  are  lavishing  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  draming  the  swamps  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica, 
the  marshes  aroimd  their  native  city  should  be  per- 
mitted to  shiver  in  primeval  coldness  ? 

Bat  the  drain  is  now  beginning  to  score  the  slopes 
behind  Dundee,  and  deep  ploughing  to  bring  new  food 
within  the  reach  of  the  plant.  In  the  course  of  our 
walk,  we  went  into  one  of  the  fields  of  an  adjoining  farm, 
where  the  tenant,  a  most  industrious  man,  was  himself 
holding  the  plough.  We  fuuud  the  land  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  the  plough  turning  it  over  to  a  depth  of  10 
or  12  inches,  and  I  naturally  praised  his  deep  ploughing. 
"  Aye,  sir,"  he  said, "  tlie  form  would  hae  just  clean  done 
me,  gin  I  hadna  deep-ploughed." 

The  thorough-draining  now  going  on  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  either 
the  actual  work  or  consequence  of  the  example  of  Sir 
John  Ogilvie.  We  know  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  he 
became  a  farmer,  and  the  way  in  which  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  shows  how  much  good  may  be  done, 
indirectly  and  by  accident  as  it  were — more  correctly 


speaking,  by  the  use  ot  those  various  means  of  ditfusiug 
agricultural  knowledge,  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  to  pro- 
mote. He  was  leavmg  Edinburgh  one  morning  for 
home,  when  a  friend  put  into  his  hand  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston's  pamphlet  on  draining,  to  amuse  himself  with 
by  the  way.  He  read  it,  and  said,  What  could  be  done 
for  his  own  land  ?  On  reaching  home,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  tenant  of  one  of  his  wettest  farms,  who 
wished  either  to  give  it  up  or  to  have  a  reduction  of 
rent.  He  took  the  tenant  at  his  word,  allowed  him  to 
ijuit,  and  became  a  farmer  himself.  It  was  amusing,  he 
Eold  me,  to  see  the  shrugging  of  shoulders  among  some 
of  the  farmers  he  consulted,  when  he  told  them  of  his 
intention  to  drain  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering dry  land.  But  the  perennial  flow  of  water 
from  the  first  drains  he  cut,  and,  above  all,  the  striking 
fact  that  what  were  formerly  the  worst  fields  of  the 
farms,  gave,  after  draining,  the  best  crops ;  these 
quickly  satisfied  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
money-making  of  his  neighbours,  so  that  some  of  these 
are  now  doing  quite  as  much,  and  doing  it  as  efficiently, 
as  himself.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  may  be 
done,  without  any  great  exertion  and  without  any  ex- 
penditure, which  a  skilful  tenant  will  not  afterwards 
readily  make  for  himself,  by  the  example  and  presence 
of  a  resident  proprietor  who  really  knows  something  of 
the  principles  of  agriculture. 

I  was  much  interested  by  a  visit  we  paid  to  the  farm 
of  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  this  part 
of  the  valley.  I  found  him  draining  a  field  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  said  they  would  have  considered  dry 
enough.  His  drains  were  ISfeet  apart  and  33  inches 
deep.  From  some  remarks  I  had  made  in  my  lecture 
the  preceding  day,  he  said  he  should  in  future  make 
their  depth  3  feet,  which,  for  stone  drains,  is  suf- 
ficiently shallow.  He  does  all  his  draining  at  his  own 
cost — of  course  he  has  a  19  years'  lease — and  he 
reckons,  as  the  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  farmers  have 
told  me,  that  his  w'hole  outlay  is  repaid  by  the  increased 
produce  in  two  or  three  years.  The  subsoil-plough  is 
here,  as  it  ought  ever  to  be,  the  follower  of  the  drain. 
Mr.  Cobb  has  found  the  difi'erence  it  produces  upon  his 
Potatoes  so  great,  that  he  proposes  to  subsoil  his  land 
every  rotation.  He  is  at  present  altering  his  ploughs, 
that  he  may  be  able,  in  going  over  his  land  again,  to 
plough  3  inches  deeper  than  before,  making  20  inches 
in  all.  How  can  our  Ayrshire  friends  ever  get  to  this 
staee  of  improvement  while  the  bi'ttoms  of  their  drains 
are  little  more  than  20  in.  from  the  surface  ?  A  well- 
known  farmer  in  this  district,  Mr.  Drummond,  of 
Craigie,  remarked  to  me  that  tlie  land  in  this  county  is 
not  half  ploughed  with  the  common  plough  ;  I  believe 
the  same  may  be  said  of  much  of  the  land  of  Ayrshire. 

The  system  of  farming  here  is  peculiar  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  country  in  general.  It  resembles, 
however,  in  many  respects,  that  which  is  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Edinburgh,  and 
others  of  our  large  towns,  where  markets  are  constant 
and  easily  accessible,  and  from  which  manure  in  any 
quantity  may  readily  be  procured.  Everything  is  sold 
oS'  the  field  as  it  stands.  The  Potatoes  and  Turnips  to 
the  dealers  and  cowfeeders  of  Dundee,  and  the  standing 
corn,  more  or  less  entirely,  to  jobbers.  The  seller  is 
boimd  to  cart  the  produce  to  Dundee,  but  his  teams 
generally  bring  back  manure.  A  quicker  return  of  his 
expenditure  is  thus  made  to  the  farmer,  and,  by  selling 
in  small  lots  to  suit  his  customers,  a  price  is  obtained 
for  the  green  crops  which  by  many  is  considered  quite 
equivalent  to  the  profit  which  might  be  made  by  using 
them  on  the  farm  in  fattening  stock.  It  is  a  drawback 
to  the  system  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
land  is  preparing  for  the  seed,  the  Turnips  are  some- 
times still  on  the  ground  into  which  the  farmer  would 
like  to  send  his  ploughs,  and  that,  when  busy  at  other 
work,  his  horses  are  often  called  from  the  field  to  take 
produce  into  Dundee.  This,  however,  is  partly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  less  degree  of  exhaustion  produced 
by  those  Turnips  which  are  longest  left  in  the  ground. 
Those  which  are  carried  away  early  in  the  season,  and 
in  full  leaf,  exhaust  the  land  more  than  those  which 
remain  the  whole  winter  through.  During  the  cold 
months,  they  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  early  second 
growth  of  spring  is  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Turnip 
itself. 

The  rotation  followed  on  the  Baldovan  home-farm, 
as  well  as  on  tliat  of  Mr.  Cobb,  is  in  sevens  thus  : — 1°, 
Oats  ;  2°,  Oats,  half  or  two-third  dunged  ;  3°,  Potatoes, 
with  20  loads  of  dung  ;  4°,  Wheat,  half  dunged  ;  b", 
Turnips,  heavily  manured  ;  6°,  Barley,  half  dunged  ; 
7°,  seeds  one  year.  Sometimes  the  second  crop  of 
Oats  is  omitted,  in  which  case  the  rotation  is  in 
sixes.  Many  good  farmers  agree  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  two  crops  of  Oats  after  the  Clover  hay, 
and,  no  doubt,  where  the  sods  are  very  tough,  or 
the  straw  of  the  first  Oats  very  rank,  the  practice  may 
be  the  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether,  after  one  year's  Clover,  the  prac- 
tice can  be  generally  recommended  or  defended.  The 
singularity  in  the  above  rotation,  you  will  observe,  is, 
that  besides  the  manure  added  to  the  green  crop,  every 
com  crop  is  half  dunged.  Perhaps  this  practice,  which 
is  demanded  by  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
what  is  sold  off',  may  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  justify 
the  pecond  crop  of  Oats. 

Were  I  writing  on  this  subject  as  a  mere  theorist,  I 
might  say  that  any  course  of  rotation  might  be  followed, 
and  any  crops  taken  which  the  farmer  chose,  and  in  any 
order  of  succession,  provided  the  substances  which  the 
crops  carry  ofi'  from  the  land  are  faithfully  restored  to 


it.  This  is  a  favourite  doctrine  at  present  among  some 
agricultural  theorists.  But  the  study  of  practical  farm- 
ing has  taught  me  that  this  kind  of  closet  cultivation 
would  not  produce  good  returns  on  all  our  soils.  The 
mechanics  of  agriculture  are  almost  as  essential  to  the 
management  of  the  soil  as  the  chemistry  of  agi'iculture  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  former  is  not  understood  in  our 
laboratories,  that  the  confident  announcementi  of  the 
mere  chemist  have  hitherto  been  so  frequently  at 
variance  with  the  practical  experience  of  the  money- 
making  farmer.  The  natural  habits  of  the  plant  we 
seek  to  grow  have  also  mucli  to  do  with  the  mode  of 
culture.  A  minute  knowledge  of  varieties,  even  of  the 
same  plant,  is  often  a  very  importaiit  element  in  suc- 
cessful farming.  Thus  Mr.  Cobb  takes  for  his  first  crop 
the  early  Potato-oat,  which  he  sells  off  the  land  at  10/. 
to  12/.  per  imperial  acre,  being  bound,  however,  to 
thresh  and  cart  the  produce  to  Dundee  ;  but  for  his 
second  crop  he  takes  the  common  Angus-oat,  which  he 
keeps  for  his  horses.  His  reason  for  this  is,  that  be- 
sides the  greater  value  of  the  latter  variety  for  his 
horses,  the  two  varieties  grow  better,  and  give  better 
crops  in  succession  than  could  be  obtained  by  two  crops 
of  either  variety  alone.  Our  chemistry  is  not  yet  refined 
enough,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  not  as  yet  made  the  ne- 
cessary analytical  researches,  to  enable  us  to  do  more 
than  merely  offer  conjectures  as  to  the^  cause  of  such 
diff"erences  as  this. 

As  facts  in  agricultural  statistics,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  Mr.  Cobb  purchases  his  manure  at  4s  per  ton,  and 
that  the  Wheat  crops  on  his  well-cultivated  farm  average 
32  bushels  per  imperial  acre,  and  that  the  average  rent 
of  the  land  which  yields  these  ciops  is  about  21.  10s.  per 
imperial  acre.  I  may  here  make  one  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  economics  of  artificial  manufactnred  or  im- 
ported manures  in  a  district  such  as  thi-s.  It  is  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  manures  which  are  pro- 
duced and  worse  than  wasted  in  all  our  large  towns. 

The  farmers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our 
large  towns  sell  nearly  all  their  produce  and  buy  nearly 
all  their  manure.  They  are  thus  at  liberty  to  buy  and 
to  use  that  kind  of  manure  which  is  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  They  have  hitherto  drawn  much  of  this 
supply  from  the  adjacent  towns  ;  because  there  they 
could  alone  obtain  it.  But  the  importer  and  the  manu- 
facturer now  come  into  the  manure-market  and  offer 
them  better  and  more  portable  substances  for  enriching 
their  land.  One  of  two  consequences  will  necessarily 
follow  from  this.  Either  the  stablers,  cowfeeders,  and 
police-boards,  who  have  natural  manures  to  sell,  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  market,  or  else  they  must  reduce  the 
price  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  commodity.  They 
have  science  and  commercial  enterprise  to  compete  with 
in  an  open  market,  and  one  or  other  of  these  conse- 
quences must  follow.  You  know  how  great  a  reduction 
is  stated  to  have  already  taken  place  in  the  revenue 
drawn  from  the  Edinburgh  police  dung ;  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  further  reduc- 
tions from  taking  place. 

Some  sanguine  persons  are  hastily  asserting '  that  the 
time  will  come  when  all  our  manures,  used  for  every 
crop,  will  be  prepared  in  manufactories  and  bought  by 
the  farmer  as  regularly  as  he  buys  his  tea  and  sugar. 
This  implies  that  all  natural  manures  are  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  management  of  dung-heaps  to  be  more  neg- 
lected in  future  times  than  it  has  been  during  the  past. 
But  no  such  thing  will  happen.  They  will  be  saved, 
husbanded,  and  improved  in  quality  more  than  they  have 
ever  hitherto  been  ;  because  their  value  to  the  land  will 
be  more  clearly  and  generally  seen.  What  chemistry 
will  accomplish  in  regard  to  manures  is  clear  and 
definite. 

1°.  It  will  cheapen,  improve  the  quality,  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  manure  collected  and  sold  in  towns. 
In  some  places  it  will  drive  it  out  of  the  market 
altogether. 

2".  In  rural  districts  it  will  supply  the  deficiency  of 
home-made  manure,  and  will  provide  what  will  gradually 
come  to  be  considered  a  necessary  and  payjng  addition 
to  the  other  manures  hitherto  added  to  the  laud. 

Both  of  these  consequences  are  important  in  a  national 
point  of  view — since, 

a.  They  will  lessen  the  expense  of  farming  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  while  they  will  increase 
the  produce,  and,  consequently,  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 

b.  They  will  increase  the  produce  in  the  rural  districts 
also,  and,  by  this  means,  render  the  art  of  culture  more 
profitable  to  the  country  farmer. 

"  I  have  used  these  chemical  manures  for  the  last  five 
years,"  said  a  farmer  to  me  who  lives  about  10  mUes 
from  Dundee,  "  and  I  have  every  year  sold  250/.  worth 
more  produce  in  the  markets."  If  half  our  farmers 
would  increase  tlieir  produce  in  a  similar  manner,  do 
you  think  we  should  eat  any  more  foreign  corn  ?  I 
must  defer  my  further  remarks  to  a  future  letter. — 
Bv  Professor  Johnston,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 


Eome  Correspondence. 

Potter's  Guano.- — Two  years  since  I  sent  you  a  brief 
account  of  an  experiment  I  was  making  with  Potter's' 
guano  ;  I  infoi'med  you  that  I  had  in  a  field  of  Wheat 
sown  one  acre  with  2  cwt.  of  this  guano  and  that  it  had 
very  much  improved  my  crop  in  that  part  of  my  field  ; 
decidedly  improved  it,  the  plant  being  much  stronger 
and  thicker  during  its  whole  growth.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, also,  after  harvest  to  have  sent  you  the  difi'erence 
in  quantity  of  corn  between  that  acre  and  the  next  ad- 
joining it,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent at  the  time  the  corn  was  cut  and  carted  home, 
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»nd  consequentlv  it  was  not  Uept  so  separate  as  it  ou^lit 
to  have  been  for  an  experiment,  but  tlie  men  who  cut 
it  and  carted  it  told  me  that  the  crop  was  by  far  the 
best  where  tlie  guano  was  put  on,  and  that  the  slitaves 
were  considerablv  heavier  than  the  otlicrs.  The  exiie- 
rinieut.  therefore',  satL-fied  me  entirely  tliat  this  puauo 
was  well  adapted  to  improve  my  land  ;  hut  wliat  I 
wish  to  draw  vuur  attention  to,  and  that  of  the  public 
in  "encral.  is'the  sui)se4uent  benefit  that  has  reunited 
from  this  dressing.  When  I  put  it  on  I  concluded  th.nt 
its  vinues,  be  they  what  they  would,  would  have  bcon 
exhau'ited,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  first  crop,  as  I  bad  heard 
was  the  case  with  real  guano,  but  last  year  the  same 
field  was  of  Beans,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find,  that  the  acre  on  which  this  guano  had  Iven  put 
the  year  before,  tiok  the  lead  of  ail  the  other  pai-t  of 
tlie  "fielil,  kept  it  during  the  whole  season,  anii  the  crop 
at  liarvest  was  marked,  and  decidedly  t!ie  best — :ill 
who  saw  it  allowed  th.at  it  was  decidedly  the  best.  But 
what  h;is  astonished  me  the  most,  and  also  all  my  scep- 
tical agricultural  neighbours,  who  judge  of  manures 
chiefly  by  their  bulk,  has  been  this— my  field  is  again 
of  AViica't  this  year,  and  to  my  agree-ible  surpiise,  the 
part  on  which  this  dressing  was  "put  in  the  autumn  of 
1843,  stood  the  last  long  winter  much  better  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  field,  took  the  lead  in  the  spring,  be- 
came much  thicker  as  the  summer  advanced,  kept 
cleaner  from  weeds,  rose  from  four  to  six  inches  higher 
tlian  the  rest,  came  mto  full  ear  nearly  a  week  fii-st, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  ail  who  have  seen  it,  the  yield  will 
be  mere  than  one-fourth,  if  not  full  one-third  more  than 
that  of  any  other  acre  of  the  fielJ.  This,  therefore,  has 
been  a  fair  experiment,  and  it  proves  decidedly  and 
convincingly  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  agriculturists 
from  the  use  of  this  dressing.  All  my  neighbours,  who 
were  at  first  very  sceptical,  now  fully  admit  its  benefit. 
I  take  them  into  the  field  and  say  to  them,  Gentlemen, 
you  see  to  a  foot  where  I  put  on  the  guano  ;  you  see 
the  crop  of  Wheat  higher,  thicker,  and  cleaner  than  the 
remaining  part  of  the  field  ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  the 
field  since  the  guano  was  put  on,  nothing  except  having 
given  the  whole  a  very  slight  dressing  of  manure  after 
my  crop  of  W'heat  was  taken  off  in  lSi3  ;  since  then  it 
has  been  cropped  with  Beans,  and  now  again  with 
T\"he.it,  and,  Gentlemen,  you  see  the  result,  and  if  the 
guano  has  not  produced  it,  explain  to  nie  w!]at  has. 
However  unbelievhig  before,  every  one  who  has  viewed 
the  crop  as  it  now  stands,  admits  that  it  has  been  im- 
proved to  the  extent  I  have  stated  by  this  dressing 
alone.  At  harvest  I  will  keep  the  crop  on  that  acre 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  when  threshed  I  will  send 
you  the  result,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  to  be 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  per  acre  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  I  am  also  trying  the  real  guano,  but 
for  my  land  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  artificial  is  by 
far  the  best. — Geo.  IVilkins,  IVix  Parsormge. 

Poultry. —  In  a  late  Number  I  saw  bread  and  milk 
was  said  to  be  good  for  fattening  fowls  :  if  skim  milk 
is  given  to  them  instead  of  water  to  drink,  they  will  get 
fat  much  faster,  and  be  much  whiter. —  U.  U. 

Monniain  Flux I  have  got  a  field  full  of  Mountain 

Flax.  I  cannot  well  plough  it  up.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  what  I  can  do  with  it  1  I  was 
thinking  of  harrowing  it  heavily  in  October,  and  apply- 
ing either  salt  or  lime  on  it ;  then  in  the  spring  of  har- 
rowing it  agiiin,  putting  a  good  compost  on  it,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  hay-seeds.  Jly  cows  have  lost  their  milk  since 
they  have"  been  in  that  field. — J.B.S.  [V,e  don't 
think  yon  can  do  better  ] 

What  Makes  a  Plant  Run  to  Seed  ? — I  very  much 
rejoice  to  observe,  hy  the  question  asked  respecting  the 
flowering  of  plants,  in  your  Paper  of  last  week,  that 
others,  besides  myself,  feel  that  the  leading  principles  of 
cultivation  must  be  the  same  in  all  countries  and  climes. 
Differences  in  detail  must,  no  doubt,  constantly  arise, 
but  principles  must  be  universal.  I  ought  to  apologise, 
perhaps,  for  intruding  upon  you,  because  I  must  con- 
fess my  inability  to  say  positively  what  will  prevent 
plants,  cultivated  for  their  bulk  and  juices,  from  iiower- 
iug,  but  this  I  think  I  may  aSrm  with  the  expectation 
of  being  upheld  by  men  of  science,  that  to  grow  plants 
under  the  heats  of  the  tropics  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
soil  stirred  on  the  surface,  however  deep  the  natural 
soU  thus  converted  into  a  subsoil  may  be  ;  to  confine 
their  roots,  not  only  in  depth,  but  in  extent,  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  unstirred,  and  consequently  impe- 
netrable banks  on  aU  sides  ;  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
land  so  hard  and  unbroken  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  off 
by  open  water  cotu'ses  the  greater  portion  of  the  rains 
which  fall,  and  preventing  accumulation  of  moisture 
belowbyinfiltration  for  the  supplyof  plantswhich  should 
be  growing  in  dry  weather.  All  these  things,  I  say, 
mast  cause  the  plants  so  situated  to  come  to  a  prema- 
ture maturity,  and  thus  to  pursue  their  natm-al  bent  of 
fioweriug  instead  of  accumulating  juices,  the  object  of 
the  sugar-planter.  I  need  not  observe  that  the  skilful 
gardener,  say  Jlr.  Wood,  revei-ses  all  things  exac'.ly  in 
growing  liis  fine  specimens  in  pots,  by  which  means  he 
keeps  h:s  plants  growing  in  a  luxiu-iant  state  almost  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  and  then  when  his  large  pot  is  full 
of  roots  he  allows  the  plant  to  exhibit  its  maturity  by 
tlowermg,  which  it  does  in  proportion  to  its  previous 
luxuriance.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  Cane  is 
grown  in  a  square  hole  4  feet  each  way,  the  sides  of 
which  are  unbroken  for  years,  and  the  bottom  only 
stirred  in  digging  out  the  old  root,  must  not  the  conse- 
quence be  that  the  hole  becomes  filled  with  the  roots  of 
a  plant  consisting,  perhaps,  of  a  dozen  Canes,  each  as 
many  feet  in  height,  and  juU  of  juice  ;  that  as  soon  as 
this  takes  place  the  gi-owth  of  the  plant  is  stopped,  and 


ripening,  with  flowering,  be  produced  ?  If  so,  is  not 
the  svstera  of  deep  cultivation,  in  all  its  completeness, 
that  which  is  most  liUelv  to  meet  this  most  serious  evil  ? 
Of  coui-se  I  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  Cab- 
bages mentioned  in  your  Paper  having  flowered  too  much 
and  too  soon  ;  but  'if  they  had  been  sown  in  a  shallow, 
or  rather  s;.y  a  dry  and  imperfectly-tilled  soil,  would 
not  they  have  thus  ilowered  sooner  than  the  same  seed 
sown  in  a  deep  well-tilled  soil  I — P.  P. S.— Probably 
no  plant  gromi  requires  so  much  skill  in  cultivation  as 
the  Sugar-cane.  Ist.  It  is  to  be  grown  as  succulent  as 
possible;  2d,  the  starch  of  its  juice  is  to  be  converted 
into  sugar  in  the  growing  plant  ;  and  3d,  this  sugar  is 
to  be  extracted  as  nearly  at  that  moment  as  possible. 
Thus,  a  malting  process  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
"rowing  plant  ;  does  not  this  require  great  skill  1 

On  the  advmlagcs  of  Liyhl  Plouyliing  gravelly  soils 
for  Barley  after  furn'ps. — Having  in  ray  occ.upation  a 
light  gravelly  soil  of  about  7  acres  that  never  produced 
a  full  crop  of  grain,  I  was  induced  last  spring  to  ti-y 
tl;e  experiment  of  skim-ploughing  the  same  after  the 
Turnips  were  eaten  off  by  the  sheep,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  turning  the  fun-ows  over  with  the 
common  plough.  Immediately  tbs  Turnips  were  con- 
sumed, I  dressed  the  surface  with  about  60  bushels  of 
lime  and  G  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  then  turned  it  up 
loosely  with  a  three-furrow  skim-plough.  Afterwards 
it  w.-ui  harrowed  with  a  heavy  pair  of  drags,  which 
thoroughly  mixed  the  lime  with  the  sheep-dung,  and 
produced  a  fine  seed-bed.  The  Barley  came  up  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  the  plants  were  very  luxuriant  ; 
and  whifst  the  Barley  on  the  other  parts  of  the  field 
looked  sickly  and  unhealthy,  from  the  cold  weather 
ill  the  spring,  this  grew  away  and  flourished  amazingly. 
The  Barley  "came  into  ear  earlier  than  any  other,  and 
the  length  "of  the  ear  and  strength  of  the  straw  surijassLS 
any  that  ever  grew  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  Be- 
sides, the  saving  in  labour  is  immense,  as  a  man  ai.d 
boy  with  a  skim-plough  will  readily  turn  over  fi-om  2-^ 
to  3  acres  per  day.  One  ploughing  is  sufficient,  and  the 
seed  being  deposited  amongst  the  sheep  di-oppings  and 
urine  must  be  better  than  when  the  same  is  2  or  3 
inches  above  it.  Some  may  object  to  the  plan,  thinking 
the  smaller  weeds  would  not  be  so  effectually  destroyed 
as  hy  turning  the  furrow  over  ;  hut  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  laud  slummed  had  less  weeds  amongst  the 
Barley  than  where  the  ground  was  ploughed.  Others 
may  say  this  is  no  new  plan,  for  it  has  been  usual  to 
skiiu  tiie  clay  soUs  for  the  last  50  years  for  Barley. 
Admitted,  but  not  so  with  the  gravelly  soils,  which  have 
been,  ,ind  are,  invariably  ploughed  ;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  prejudice  against  skimming  this  description  of 
land,  that  I  only  dared  try  the  experiment  on  a  few 
acres,  by  way  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  was 
practicable  to  adopt  it.  I  am  now  so  fully  convinced 
that  far  better  crops  of  Barley  and  Sprmg  Wheat  may 
be  obtained  by  this  method,  that  I  cannot  too  much  re- 
commend it. — H.  Hudson,  jun.,  Wick. 

Rick  Covers. — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  yourself 
or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  would  give  a  cheap 
receipt  for  making  rick  covers  and  tents  waterproof. 
I  have  lately  bought  one  made  of  a  sort  of  bed  ticking, 
which  was  recommended  to  me  as  effectual  for  keeping 
out  wet  when  placed  in  a  slanting  dmection,  similar  to 
the  roof  of  a  house  ;  but  I  find  the  wet  does  get  through 
sufficient  to  drop  freely  at  different  parts  in  a  heavy 
shower.  Do  you  know  whether  one  could  be  made  to 
answer  both  j^urposes,  viz.,  for  a  rick  cover  and  tent, 
[Duubtless  it  could  :  see  B.  Edgington's  advertisement] 
as  these  articles  come  high,  and  such  a  transformation, 
if  possible,  would  induce  many  to  buy  who  do  not. — .An 
Amateur  Farmer. 

Flax I  wish  to  ask  llr.  Dickson  through  you  how 

persons  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  Flax  may  ob- 
tain the  necessai*y  information  ;  whetlier  there  are  any 
persons  who  would,  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  named, 
undertake  to  give  instruction  in  the  grow'th  of  it.- — We 
have  bad  hav  weather ;  crops  average  ;  corn  looking 
well,  but  inclined  to  lodge  ;  root  crops  good  also,  espe- 
cially Potatoes — those  manured  with  best  Peruvian 
guano,  o  cwt.  per  acre,  look  a  good  colour  and  strong, 
although  they  do  not  stand  so  high  from  the  ground  as 
those  manured  with  yard  dung. — A  Constant  Sub , 
Bristol.  [Regai'diug  gas  liquor,  about  which  you  ask, 
it  is  a  Uquid  containing  in  vai'iable  proportions  the  car- 
bonate and  acetate  of  ammonia  in  solution  ;  and  when 
applied  as  a  manure  it  is  found  to  produce  the  usual 
effects  of  ammouiacal  manures — deepening  the  green 
colour  of  plants,  and  increasing  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth.  It  is  usually  disposed  of  to  parties  who  extract 
the  ammonia  for  sale.     At  some  w-orks  it  is  still  wasted.  J 


^ociEtrcs. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
AXXUAL  1IEETD.-G  AT  SHREWSBURY. 
A  VEKY  accui-ate  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  writer  on  the  Progress  of  Scientific 
Agriculture  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  January, 
Is45,  between  our  national  societies.  He  says,  "the 
Irish,  English,  and  Scottish  national  agricultui-al  socie- 
ties are  as  the  circumstances  of  each  coimti-y  direct, 
following  different  main  lines  of  improvement.  Besides 
the  bettering  of  the  breeds  of  stock,  which  all  encourage 
perhaps  in  too  great  a  proportionate  degree.  The 
Irish  Society  is  planting  auxiliai-ies  in  the  pro- 
vinces— fixing  centres,  as  it  were,  from  which  her  future 
operations  iu'each  county  may  begin — is  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  drainage  and  improvement  of  bogs,  and  is 
diffusing  among  the  peasant  farmers  of  Ireland  the  ele- 
ments of  a  better  husbandi-y.     The  force  of  the  English 


Society  has  hitherto  been  more  especially  expended,  and 
certainly  with  great  success,  upon  the  mechanics  of  the 
art — on  tlie  im|irovenient  of  the  implements  by  which 
the  stubborn  clays  of  the  country  may  be  hereafter 
thoroughly  subdued — and  in  collecting  information  as 
to  what  has  already  been  done  in  different  parts  of 
England,  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  she  may 
herself  most  usefully  endeavour  to  accomplish.  This  is 
consistent  with  English  prudence,  and  full  of  future  pro- 
mise." The  exhibition  of  implemeuts  at  Shrewsbury  fully 
beai-3  out  this  statement.  There  was  not  such  a  number 
shown  as  was  exhibited  last  year  at  Southampton,  as 
indeed  was  to  be  expected  from  the  want  of  railway 
communication  ;  but  the  exhibition  fully  kept  up  the 
character  of  our  Society  as  a  patron  more  especially  of 
tlie  mechanics  of  agriculture. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  one-tentb  of  the  imple- 
ments exhibited  in  the  yard  ;  and  therefore,  taking  the 
reader  with  us  round  the  stands  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  in  the  Catalogue,  we  shall  just  point 
out  to  him  a  few  of  those  which  are  the  most  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  first  implement,  in  the  first  stand,  is  a  Chaff, 
cutter,  by  Mr.  Jot.veb,  of  Aveley-hall,  Romford, 
Essex.  The  Itnives  of  chaff-cutting  machines  con- 
sist commonly  of  short  and  slightly  ciu'ved  blades, 
attached  to  the  arm  of  the  fly-wheel  near  to  the  axis  ; 
so  that  when  they  are  brought  round  by  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  upon  the  straw,  or  other  substance  supplied 
by  the  feeding  rollers,  they  operate  upon  it  with  a  sort 
of  chopping  action,  which  not  only  prevents  their  cut- 
ting well,  but  causes  a  shaking  of  the  machine,  which 
puts  it  soon  out  of  proper  worlung  order.  In  this  im- 
plement, the  knives  are  made  of  a  scythe-like  f  rm  and 
much  longer  than  usual,  and  are  attached  to  the  fly- 
wheel so  near  its  periphery,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  axis,  Ss  well  as  ii  such  positions  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  rollers,  that  they  come  down  i^pon  the  straw,  or 
other  "substance  to  be  cut,  with  a  long  sweep  and  cou- 
tmuous  shearing  action,  whereby  the  machine  is  said  to 
perform  not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  but  at  much  less  cost  in  point  of  wear  and  tear. 

In  stand  No.  3,  Mr.  BEiM,  of  Godmanehester,  Hun- 
tingdon, exhibited  a  Tile-making  Machine.  This  imple- 
ment, which  acts  on  the  now  common  principle  of 
forcing  the  prepai-ed  clay  through  dies  of  various  forms, 
is  of  course  capable  of  making  tiles  of  any  form  ;  but, 
as  we  saw  it  at  work,  they  issued  from  it  in  the  form  of 
a  small  ridge-tile,  about  1  inch  deep,  two  of  these  placed 
one  revfei-sedunderanother  form  a  pipe  of  aquadrangular 
section,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
held  together  by  the  ribbed  form  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact. One  fault  of  pipe-tiles  is  their  assumed  UabUity  to 
shift  in  their  beds,  and  so  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
drain  :  the  pipes  thus  formed  by  Mr.  Beart,  stand  no 
chance  of  this  evil,  for  each  of  the  upper  parts  being 
placed  over  the  junction  of  those  below  it,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  held  together.  Mr.  Bfearfs  machine  was 
one  of  those  selected  by  the  judges  for  future  trial. 

The  next  implement  to  be  mentioned  is  Jlr.  New- 
beekt's  Horse  Seed- dibbling  Machine,  which  is  now 
well  known.  A  prize  of  15/. "has  been  awarded  for  it. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  wheels,  each  dibhUng  a  separate 
row ;  and  the  construction  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
understood  from  the  following  explanation  :  Imagine^  a 
wheel  whose  spokes  project  3  or  -1  inches  beyond  its 
i-im — if  such  a  wheel  were  rolled  along  the  grotmd  it 
would  dibble  holes  in  a  row  as  it  went.  The  box  and 
spokes  of  this  wheel  ai-e  hollow,  and  each  spoke  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  is 
fixed  and  the  other  is  moveable,  its  surface,  where  the 
spoke  is  divided,  sliding  over  that  of  the  other.  Imagine 
that,  by  an  arrangement  acting  in  connection  with  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  itself,  the  moveable  half  of  each 
spoke,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  dibbled  its  hole,  should 
be  lifted  an  inch ;  the  end  of  the  tube  down  the 
middle  of  that  spoke  would  thus  be  opened,  and  any  seed 
in  it  would  drop  into  the  hole  just  formed.  This  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  implement  acts,  a  feeding  arrange- 
ment for  placing  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  spoke  before 
it  acts  as  a  dibble  bemg  attached  to  the  pai'ts  just  de- 
scribed.    The  price  of  the  five-rowed  dibbler  is  60?. 

At  stand  13  an  extensive  model  of  farm  buildings  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  M'Neill,  of  Bunhill-row,  London,  ex- 
hibiting the  mode  of  applying  his  patent  asphalted  Felt 
Roofing.  The  following  is  his  statement  of  the  expense 
of  a  roof  covered  thus  compared  with  one  of  slate.  Cost 
of  timber  for  a  roof  -10  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding the  boarding,  patent  felt,  putting  on,  &e., ;  the 
roof  to  have  gable  end  brickwork  :^  £  s.  d. 

6  Principal  backs,  14i  ft.,  6  by  2i,M  cube,  at  2s.  M.    161 

3  Cross  be.ims,  18  feet,  5  bv  2i,  o  cube,  2s.  9d 0  13  9 

Ridge  piece,  40  feet, -i  b.v  U  0    56 

24  Pui'lins,  10  feet,  ih  by  2  inches.  1-5  cube,  2s.  9d.  . .     2    13 

1250  Square  feet  of  o-S  boarding,  IW.  per  foot     7  16  3 

1250  Square  feet  of  felt,  and  laj-iDg,  IM.  per  foot   7  16  3 


£19  19  1 
Cost  of  tunber,  &c.,  for  a  roof  40  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  for  slating,  including  slating,  &c.: —  £  s.  d. 

3  Cross  beams";  23  feet,  7  by  4,  11  feet  cube 1  19  4J- 

G  Principal  backs,  15  feet,  6  by  4,  1-1*  feet  cube 

3  Kinj  posts,  8  feet  6,  7  b.v  -1,  3  feet  cube 

Ridge  piece,  40  feet,  liby  i  

8  Purlins,  10  feet,  6  by  3",  10  feet  cube    ■  „  ,,  „ 

6  Shuts,  4  inches  square.  7  feet  long,  4  feet  culje  . .    0  Jl  « 

oG  Rafters,  16  feet,  -t  by  2*.  62  feet  cube f  ,2  f 

1350  Feet  i-un  oflathing,  at  id -  ^'>  J 

'"' !'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.'..'.!     100 


1  19  44- 
0  13  9" 
0    5  6 
17  6 


14  Square  of  slating,  at  25s. 
Iron  work. 


£36  17  8 
In  stand  14  a  Horse  Tile-machine  was  exliibited  by 
Mr  ETHEREUGE.of  15,Park-stTeet,  Westminster.  "This 
machine  consists  of  a  pugmill  and  cylmders  attached. 
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with  receivers  and  cutting  appai-atus  underneath.  The 
principal  advantage  is  preparing  the  clay  and  moulding 
the  tiles  at  the  same  operation,  several  of  which  are  ex- 
tended from  one  die,  so  that  the  boy  employed  to  take 
them  away  removes  more  than  one  at  a  time^  No  other 
machine  can  from  one  orifice  mould  more  than  one  pipe 
or  tile  without  infringement  on  this  patent.  Price  35/. 
to  50/." 

At  stand  15,  Mr.  Robinson,  Lisburn,  co.  Antrim, 
exhibited  his  Churn  which  has  been  highly  spoken  of. 
"  The  churn  is  of  an  oblong  or  oval  form,  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  lengthways,  by  a  partition.  In  the 
largest  division,  the  blades  or  flyers  are  placed,  less  than 
one-half  immersed  in  the  milk  or  cream,  and  covered 
over  similar  to  the  paddle  and  box  of  a  steam-boat. 
The  other,  or  smaller  division,  is  open  or  uncovered, 
and  in  which  is  placed  a  sluice,  as  hereafter  described. 
By  turning  the  handle  or  fly-wheel,  the  blades  or  flyers 
are  put  in  motion,  which,  acting  on  the  cream,  sends  it 
round  and  round  the  churn  in  a  continuous  and  rapid 
stream,  the  partition  before  mentioned  being  so  con- 
trived that  it  admits  the  cream  to  pass  round  in  a 
current,  so  that  every  particle  is  successively  and 
repeatedly  beaten  or  churned  by  the  flyers.  In  much 
less  time  than  is  required  by  other  machines,  the  cream 
is  broken,  and  butter  formed  ;  and,  by  a  very  simple 
and  effective  contrivance,  the  butter  is  prevented  from 
passing  again  under  the  flyers,  by  means  of  the  sluice, 
•which  being  pushed  half  way  or  so  into  the  fluid,  the 
butter,  as  it  floats,  is  stopped,  and  easily  collected  :  by 
this  arrangement,  the  milk  is  completely  gleaned  of 
every  particle  of  butter,  and  the  produce  is  thereby 
increased  at  least  at  the  rate  of  half-a-pound  to  24 
gallons  of  milk — a  quantity  sufRcient,  in  a  short  time, 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  machine,  independent  of  the 
superior  quality  and  saving  of  labour.  On  the  latter 
point,  this  object  is  fully  attained,  by  the  construction 
of  the  blades,  and  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
fluid,  being  less  than  half  immersed  in  it,  so  that  when 
the  cream  is  once  in  motion  it  is  easily  kept  up. 
Another  advantage  arising  from  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  spindle  being  above  the  level  of  the  fluid,  a 
tight  joint  is  not  necessary  ;  the  friction  is,  therefore, 
greatly  lessened.     Price  3/.  10s." 

At  stand  17,  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  exhibited^his 
valuable  Clod- crusher,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  have 
an  opportunity  of  particularly  directing  the  attention  of 
onr  readers.  At  the  next  stand,  Mr.  GiLLETT,of  Brailes, 
near  Shipston-on-Stour  exhibited  the  Gillotine  Chaff- 
cutter,  invented  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Colborne,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  which  we  described  somewhat  par- 
ticularly in  our  report  of  the  Southampton  meeting, 
last  year.  Though  possibly,  not  the  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  power  for  this  purpose,  it  is  an  elegant 
and  cheap  implement,  and  we  think  the  best  that  could 
be  named  for  the  stables  of  a  gentleman  where  only 
two  or  three  horses  are  kept.  Messrs.  Gillett  also 
exhibited  their  Rick  Ventilator.  This  machine  is  a 
cylinder,  about  2  feet  long,  and  7  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  projecting  knife  on  each  side,  and  a  screw 
down  the  centre,  and  bars  attached ;  by  wltich  a  chimney 
is  cut  down  the  middle  of  any  hay  or  Corn  rick,  when 
suspected  of  being  too  much  heated.     Price  21.  3s. 

Mr.  Hatcher's  Bennenden  Tile-machine  was  exhibited 
at  stand  No.  28.  (Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen.)  The 
clay  of  which  its  tiles  are  made  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
cylinders  (of  which  there  are  two  sent  with  each  ma- 
chine) ;  this  is  then  placed  on  the  machine,  which,  by 
means  of  a  piston,  forces  the  clay  out  on  to  the  travel- 
ling cloth,  in  any  shape  or  size  of  tile  required.  The 
tiles  are  then  removed  by  the  boys,  with  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  square,  and 
laid  on  the  shelves  without  being  touched  by  the  hands; 
thus  retaining  their  perfect  shape.  There  is  a  strainer 
in  the  cylinder,  by  which  any  stones  or  other  substances 
too  large  to  pass  the  die,  are  taken  out  of  the  clay  while 
the  machine  is  in  full  operation.  The  machine  is  per- 
fectly portable,  on  four  wheels,  and  can  be  moved  iip 
and  down  the  sheds — thus  economising  much  time  in 
shelving  the  tiles ;  it  is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  as 
to  require  but  little  practice  in  its  use  ;  its  requires  but 
few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  to  fill  and  change  the  cylinders, 
another  to  force  down  the  piston,  by  turning  the  winch 
handle,  and  two  boys  with  the  cutting  off  apparatus,  to 
take  off  and  deposit  the  tiles.  With  this  amount  of 
labour  the  daily  product  is  as  follows  : — 

Number  that  can  be  made 
Diameter  of  tiles.  in  a  day  of  10  hourB. 

1  in 11,000 

14  in 8,000 

IJin 5,800 

2  m 4,000 

2iin 3,200 

Price  25/.,  mcluding  patent  dues  and  license. 

At  stand  29  (Messrs.  Colborne  and  Ward,  Stratford- 
on-Avon),  there  was  a  chaff-engine,  exhibiting  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  stopping  the  feed  during  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting. 

Mr.  Corns,  of  Barbridge,  near  Nantwich,  at  stand 
38,  exhibited  his  chafT-cutting  machine,  with  three 
knives,  to  be  worked  by  two  men,  or  machinery— price 
101.  This  implement,  we  were  informed,  had  been  in 
use  35  years,  and  it  received  the  prize  for  the  best  of 
its  class  ;  so  that,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  award, 
it  does  not  say  much  for  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  this  particular.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  its  action  is  not  continuous,  but  of  the  intermittent 
character  of  most  machines  of  its  class. 

At  stand  No.  39,  Mr.  Croggon,  of  2,  Ingram-court, 
Fenchurch-street,  London,  exhibited  his  patent  asphalte 


felt,  composed  of  hemp  and  hair,  entirely  saturated 
with  asphalte,  without  any  admixture  of  pitch,  tar,  or 
resin;  price  Irf.  per  square  foot.  A  model  of  a  move- 
able sheep-fold  was  also  exhibited  at  this  stand.  At 
No.  40,  a  Norwegian  clod-crusher,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Frere,  of  E.  Claremont-street,  Edinburgh,  manu- 
facttu-ed  by  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol.  It  consisted  of 
three  or  four  rows  of  revolving  spiked  axles,  placed  so 
near  one  another  as  that  one  row  hindered  the  earthing 
up  of  that  next  it.  It  would,  probably,  be  an  efBcient 
implement  on  dry  cloddy  ground.  It  received  a  prize 
of  10/. 

At  stand  45,  the  Earl  of  DuciE  exhibited  a  one- 
horse  cart,  which  obtained  a  medal  at  the  meeting  at 
Southampton.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  an  easy 
way  of  adjusting  the  load  when  descending  hills.  This 
is  done  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  load  is  quite 
under  the  control  of  the  driver,  either  for  this  purpose 
or  for  tipping  out  the  load.  The  pinion  is  acted  upon 
by  a  handle,  and  by  means  of  a  catch  or  stop  the  load  is 
kept  fast  at  any  required  angle.  This  cart  has  a 
wrought-iron  tank  made  to  fit  into  the  body,  which 
holds  a  cubic  yard  of  liquid  manure,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  liquid  manure-cart  when  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose. Price  16/.  10s.,  without  tank;  26/.  10s.,  with 
tank.     It  received  a  prize  of  5/.     t 

Mr.  Clteurn,  manager  of  Lord  Ducie's  works,  ex- 
hibited his  well-known  Dynamometer  at  this  stand.  He 
also  exhibited  his  patent  Threshing-machine  at  work. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  revolving  cone  or  beater  en- 
closed in  an  outer  fixed  concave  case  ;  the  outer  case  is 
open  work  :  the  corn  is  fed  in  at  the  smaller  end  of  the 
concave  case,  and  (by  the  difierence  in  the  velocity  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  end  of  the  revolving  cone  or 
beater)  the  straw  is  carried  rapidly  to  the  larger  end 
and  discharged.  The  grain  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
ear  is  thrown  through  the  trellis  or  open  work,  so  that 
a  complete  separation  takes  place.  The  wind  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  the  beater  is  brought  to  operate  upon 
the  threshed  grain,  and  blows  out  the  greater  portion  of 
chaff :  thus,  at  one  operation,  the  threshing  and  first 
winnowing  is  performed.  The  machine  is  driven  with 
an  improved  horse-power,  and  is  portable  ;  it  con- 
sists of  an  iron  frame,  which  carries  all  the  wheel-work, 
and  the  starts  are  fastened  into  recesses  made  for  that 
purpose  upon  an  internal  iron  tooth-wheel,  which  pre- 
vents any  unnatural  stress  upon  the  spindle  or  any  part 
of  the  frame.  As  a  proof  of  its  correctness  when  at  work, 
it  makes  no  noise  ;  the  threshing  part  can  be  driven  by 
horse,  steam,  or  any  other  power.  This  machine  has 
had  several  improvements  made  in  it  since  last  year,  one 
of  which  is  an  improved  shaker,  which  completely  se- 
parates the  corn  from  the  straw.  Price  :  Threshing- 
machine,  80/.  ;  shaker,  35/. 

This  threshing-machine  as  it  was  at  work  in  the  yard 
had  Mr.  Clyburn's  winnowing  machine  attached  to  it, 
and  the  corn  was  delivered  from  it  very  clean.  The 
fan  or  blower  of  this  winnower  is  about  3  feet  diameter 
at  its  greatest  radius,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  smallest,  with 
the  fans  4^  inches  wide,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  ;  so  that  when  put  in  motion  the  wind 
enters  at  the  smallest  side  and  is  driven  out  at  the 
largest,  filling  a  space  or  chamber  3  feet  square  with 
wind.  The  riddle  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber with  a  vibrating  motion,  having  a  small  hopper 
underneath  it,  which  moves  with  it,  the  large  hopper 
and  feed  roller  being  at  the  top  of  the  wind  chamber. 
As  the  grain  with  the  chafi'  in  it  drops  from  the  feed- 
roller  to  the  riddle,  it  meets  with  the  wind  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  fan,  which  blows  out  the  chaff  before 
it  gets  on  to  the  riddle.  The  grain  after  passing  through 
the  riddle  is  concentrated  together  in  the  small  hopper 
that  moves  with  the  riddle  :  when  it  leaves  the  hopper, 
it  meets  with  the  wind  from  the  lower  side  of  the  fan, 
which  drives  the  light  grain  farthest  from  it  into  a  spout 
provided  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  heaviest  and  best 
to  fall  down  upon  a  screen  which  separates  from  it  any 
seed  that  may  be  left.  One  of  the  great  improvements 
in  this  machine  is  making  the  fan  of  such  a  form  that  it 
will  give  a  greater  degree  of  wind  for  the  grain  to  fall 
through  than  in  other  machines :  another  great  im- 
provement is  its  having  one  of  Hornsby's  registered  feed- 
ing apparatuses  attached  to  it.  Price :  with  Hornsby's 
feeder,  17/.  ;  without  ditto,  15/. 

The  Earl  of  DuciE  also  exhibited  his  well-known 
Uley  Cultivator,  to  which  the  prize  was  again  awarded 
for  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  HoRNSBT,  of  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  exhibited  his 
Implements  at  stand  46.  Among  them  were  a  two-row 
DriU  Presser,  to  drill  corn  and  bones,  or  any  other 
pulverised  manure,  with  coulters  to  conduct  the  seed 
and  manure  to  the  ground  ;  also  fitted  with  an  extra 
coulter  to  drill  both  sides,  the  last  furrow  to  finish  the 
land ;  for  which  the  prize  of  10/.  and  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  held  at  Southampton,  July,  1844. 
Price,  14/.  10s.  This  obtained  a  prize  of  10/.  A  prize 
of  3/.  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Hornsby  for  his  Oil-cake 
Breaker,  and  his  Drilling  Machines,  both  for  Turnips, 
and  for  general  purposes,  were  selected  by  the  judges 
for  further  trial. 

At  stand  47  (Mr.  Hill,  of  Brierly-hill  Iron  Works, 
Dudley),  Mason's  Plough,  with  its  attached  knives  for 
cutting  the  furrow-slice  as  it  leaves  the  plough,  was 
exhibited.  This  implement  received  an  extra  prize  of 
10/.  at  the  Bristol  Meeting  of  this  Society  in  1842  ;  and 
from  the  trial  it  there  was  subjected  to,  the  judges' 
report  upon  it  was  as  follows :  "  The  appearance  given 
to  the  surface  of  the  ploughed  land  by  the  action  of  the 
pulverizing  knives  was  that  of  a  well-harrowed  field,  the 


soil  being  left  loose  and  pulverized  nearly  to  the  depth 
turned  up.  The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  soil 
operated  upon  was  as  well  pulverized  by  this  single  pro- 
cess, and  to  as  great  a  depth,  as  if  first  ploughed  and 
then  harrowed."  Price,  4/.  4s.  At  the  next  stand, 
Messrs.  Wedlake  and  Thompson,  of  Hornchurch,  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  3/.  for  their  Hay  Tedding  Machine. 

At  stand  50,  Mr.  Viago,  of  Penzance,  exhibited  his 
Seed  Planter.  It  consists  of  six  pressing-wheels  and 
three  carrying-wheels ;  it  will,  with  great  dispatch, 
deposit  any  kind  of  grain  or  seed,  at  any  required 
regular  depth,  at  any  distances,  in  any  number  of  grains, 
with  the  same  uniformity  as  if  done  by  dibbling.  It 
also  possesses  the  advantage  of  covering  the  seed  at  the 
same  time.  The  price  varies  with  the  size:  six  rows,  271. 
The  principle  on  which  it  acts  differs,  as  far  as  we  know, 
from  that  of  any  other  machine  of  the  kind.  The  seed 
is  contained  in  a  box,  having  a  double  bottom  of  sheet 
metal,  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable — sliding  over 
the  first.  Both  of  these  are  pierced  with  holes,  but  it 
is  only  when  the  holes  of  both  coincide,  that  the  seed 
can  escape  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  regular  recurrence  of 
these  coincidences  that  the  regularity  of  the  sowing 
depends  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  length  of  interval  occurring 
betv/een  these  coincidences  that  the  thickness  of  sowing 
depends. 

Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  exhibited  their  excel- 
lent  patent  4-beam  iron  Harrows,  at  stand  No.  51.  At 
the  next  stand,  Mr.  Cambridge,  of  Devizes,  exhibited 
a  four-horse  portable  steam  engine,  and  received  a  prize 
of  51.  At  stand  54  (Mr.  Bailey  Dekton,  of  Gray's- 
inn,  London),  Mr.  Charnock's  Drain-pipe  and  Tile- 
machine  was  exhibited  ;  and  Mr.  Denton's  well-known 
"A"  Level,  which  has  been  already  described  in  oun 
Paper.  Near  this  Mr.  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  exhibited 
a  very  simple  and  excellently  constructed  4-horse  power 
steam-engine,  for  which  a  prize  of  10/.  was  awarded. 

At  stand  60,  Messrs.  Garrett,  of  Leiston  Works, 
exhibited  a  great  number,  and  variety  of  Drilling- 
machines,  Chaff-cutters,  &c. 

Mr.  Grant  (Stamford)  exhibited  at  stand  61,  among 
other  things,  his  excellent  Horse-rake.  Next  this  stood 
Lowcock's  patent  one-way  Plough,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Bansome,  to  which  we  referred  in  oui-  report 
of  the  Southampton  meeting.  A  prize  of  51.  waa 
awarded  for  this  implement.  Mr.  Richmond's  (Salford) 
Steaming  Apparatus  stood  near  this  ;  it  received  a  prize 
of  51.  It  includes  an  exceedingly  simple  arrangement 
for  emptying  the  steamed  food  after  it  has  been  pre- 
pared.    Price  61.  10s.  to  12/. 

The  prize  for  the  best  Turnip-cutter  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Philipps,  of  Bristol.  The  sample  of  work 
produced  by  this  machine  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
small  chippings,  and  entirely  free  from  the  unslit  pieces 
wliich  all  other  Turnip  cutters  leave  at  the  finishing  cut 
of  each  Turnip,  consequently  it  obviates  the  great  waste 
that  results  from  these  imperfections.  It  is  adapted  to 
cut  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  the  adjustments  to  alter  the 
size  of  the  pieces  of  Turnip  being  almost  instantaneous. 
It  cuts  with  great  ease  :  persons  who  have  used  it  for  two 
seasons  assert  that  a  lad  will  cut  3  bushels  per  minute 
with  ease.     Price  51. 

The  prize  for  the  best  set  of  Harrows  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Sanders,  Williams,  and  Co.,  of  Bedford,  who 
had  their  stand  near  this. 

A  Tile-machine,  by  Mr.  Scraggs,  of  Calveley,  Ches- 
ter, exhibited  in  stand  70,  was  one  of  the  three  selected 
forfurther trial.  Mr. SMYTH,ofYoxford,Suffolk, exhibited 
a  great  variety  of  Turnip  and  Corn-drills.  At  stand  74, 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  Hopton,  near  Worksworth,  exhibited 
his  large  Chafi'-cutter,  for  one  or  two  men,  and  for 
horse  or  engine  power.  The  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  machine  consist  in  its  having  a  short  connecting- 
frame,  to  increase  the  power  and  dispatch  of  the  other, 
which  is  of  itself  a  complete  chaft'-cutter  on  a  long 
approved  and  very  superior  principle.  When  united, 
provision  is  made  for  two  men  to  turn  and  one  to  feed  ; 
and  the  quantity  that  may  thus  be  cut  will  challenge 
competition  with  any  other.  Price  10/.  10s.  It  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  5/. 

Some  beautifully  executed  Chums,  of  the  old  vertical 
form,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Knutsford, 
Cheshire  ;  these  implements  were  admirably  put  out  of 
hand. — Mr.  Read,  of  Regent's  Circus,  Piccadilly,  exhi- 
bited his  simple  Subsoil  Pulveriser  at  stand  81,  and 
received  a  premium  of  10/.  for  it. 

Messrs.  Stage  and  Vallance,  of  Lewes,  exhibited,  iQ 
the  field  near  the  Implement-yard,  their  method  of 
applying  Wiud-power  to  the  Ploughing  and  Cultivating 
of  Land.  It  consists  of  two  horizontal  wind-mills,  placed 
at  any  distance  apart,  working  an  endless  rope,  by 
which  ploughs  or  other  agricultural  implements  may  be 
drawn  ;  with  blocks,  &c.,  to  adjust  the  rope.  The  vanes 
of  the  mills  are  about  15  feet  high,  and,  in  revolving, 
describe  a  circle  of  about  36  feet  in  diameter.  Price  50/. 
The  inapplicability  of  so  variable  a  power  to  such  a  pur- 
pose is  obvious.  The  novelty  of  the  spectacle  attracted 
great  crowds  of  people ;  and  the  wind  happened  to  be 
sufiiciently  high  to  be  effective. — In  the  trial-field,  near 
the  yard,  there  were  also  several  ploughs,  harrows,  &e., 
at  work,  among  which  we  observed  the  Norwegian  clod- 
crusher  or  harrow  ;  it  appears  to  us  to  merit  the  former 
title  far  more  justly  than  the  latter,  and  on  dry,  cloddy 
land  would  probably  prove  an  efficient  implement.  The 
trial-field  was  not  nearly  so  attractive  on  this  occasion 
as  at  Southampton. 

In  the  above  hurried  account  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Implements,  we  have  doubtless  omitted  mentioning 
many  worth  y^of  note  ;  some  of  them  we  may  probablj 
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refer  to  mon?  particuJarly  next  week.     In  the  me:uitime 
we  hare  only  to  add  the  avrani  of  the  judges  : — 
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Amounc  of 
Awarxi.     I 


Name. 


Implemen:. 


lOL 
Id. 


IK. 

5f, 

101. 

a. 

SL 
IM. 
JN. 
ISL 

IM. 
lot. 
lot 

IM. 

Si. 

a. 
a. 

Sarer  VedaI'Mr.  Dickoa 
SL 

a, 

Medal 

SL 
lOL 

a. 


Chaff  Cutter 


. .  i  The  Earl  Bucie 
. .  !Mt.  John  Corns 

(  Me^ssrs.        Sannders,  ■>  'tt„^,„ 

X      WiUiams,  A  Tarlcr  j   "arrow 

..  1  Mr.  Richard  Homsbv    '  ^'^  Pressor  to  Deposit 

. .  'Mr.  Richmond        . .     . .  Chum 
..Mr.  James  ,.        ..  Weighing  Machine 

. .    Mr.  Riciunond        ..     ..  Steam  Apparatus 
. .    Mr.  Lowcock       ..        ..  One  War  Plough 

..'Mr.Bruce '  Paring  Plough 

. .  j  Mr.  John  Read  ..        ..  Subsoil  PulTeiizer 

. .  iMr.  CrwsskiU  ..     ..  Clod  Crusher 

. .  I  Mr.  Sewberry     . .        . .  Horse  Seed  Dibbler 

..jMr.  Dean      Linseed  Crasher 

. .iMr.  Hill 'Moveable  Sheepfold 

. .  I  Mr.  George  Frere  .  .!yorwe-.rian  Harrow 

. .    Mr.  Viaso  ..        .  .'Seed  Planter 

.    Mrs.  CarnieU  . .     . .  Weishinj  Machine 

.    EariPucie  ..         ..  Corn  Crusher 

I  Mr-  Harkes  . .     ..'  Horse-hoe 

.  I  Horse-hoe 
'Earl  Ducie^^  ..    ,.  Cart  for  general  purposes 

Mr.  Crossfcili       . .        . .  1  Improved  one-horse  Cart 
'Mr.  Benta-l  ..     ..' H,%nd  Seed  Dropper 

Mr.  Read  ..        ..'FireEnrine 

jMr.  Homsbj-  ..     ..; Oil j:^ke' Breaker 

Mr.  Sanday         ..        ..  Winnowinj  Machine 
Mr.  PhiUips  . .    .  .Turnip  Cutter 

>Ir.  Spencer        ..        .  .Chaff  Cutter 
^^  edlafce  and  ThompsonJHaymaking  Machine 
T  -.-^v___  Compounfi  Lever  Power 

/  Thrashing  and  Dressing 


Ljeui.  Yibers 
E:irl  Ducie 


SL 


Mr.  Dean 
Mr.  Cambiiilge 
Mr.  mil    . . " 


Silver  Medal  Mr.  Hill 

Silver  Medal  Mr.  Richmond    . . 
Silver  Medal  Mr.  Evan  Thomas 


Machine 

Steam  Engine 

Steam  Engine 

Granary  <>ane 

General    e:shihition     of 
Gates,  Hardies,  Cribs, 
(,!    .fcc 

..I Potato  Washer 
r  Leverage  apphed  to  Sca- 
\      ri£er 


THE  FOLLOWIXG  WERE  SELECTED  BT  THE  JUDGES 
FOR  FCRTHEK  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Harkes        Plou;h 

3£r.  Howard  Plonih 

Messrs.  Maj^ebeck  and  Lowe  ,  Plough 
Messrs,  Saunders,  Williams, 


and  Taylor 
Mr.  Wood 
Mr.  BentaU 
Mr.  Homshy      . . 
Mr.  Homsbv 
Mr.  Horashy      . . 
Mr.  James  Smyth 
Mr.  Garrett      '  . . 
Mr.  Scras^g 
Mr.  Clavton 
ilr.  Bear; 


"?:} 


Plonsh 


Plough 
Plough 

Drill  Sir  general  purposes 

Turnip  Mil  on  the  Flat 

I  Tnrnip  Drill  on  the  Ridge 

■  Tonup  Drill  on  the  Ridge 

I  Turnip  Drill  on  the  Ridse 

Tile  Machine 

.  Tile  Machine 

Tile  Machine 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  Report  without 
adverting  to  the  admirable  arransement  and  instructiTe 
ciiaracter  of  the  Catalogue  of  thelmplemenis,  published 
in  the  yard  ;  the  merit  of  which,  we  presume,  belongs 
to  Mr.  GrBBs,  of  Hali-moon-s&eet,  Piecadillv. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  Conncil  and 
Governors  of  the  Society  dined  tocether  in  the  Concext- 
room  opposite  the  Town-hall.  About  330  sat  down  under 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Presidency.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  evening  the  following  Award  of  Premiums  to  the 
Exhibitors  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  was  read.  Lord  Spencer 
^^^.  '}.^°^  ^"^  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  while  the 
Exhibition  of  the  present  year  feil  below  tho  se  formerly 
held,  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  that  no  failure  was 
osservable  as  regards  quahtv  :— 

THE  FOLLOWrSG  IS  TBI  AWARD  OF  PRIZES:— 
SHORT  HORXS.    CLASS  I.— BCIXS  calved  before  the  1st  of 

January,  1S43. 
T.-'  Mr.  James  Banks  Stanhope,  of  Revesbv  Ahbev,  near  Bos. 
ton.  Lincoln,,  the  1st  priie  of  S«„  for  his  short-homed  Bull. 
3  years  and  7  months  old.  bred  bv  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  of 
Ley  Fields,  Xeitvark. 
^"v^":."''''™  P"''^'!^  o»  Stretton.  near  Warrington.  Cheshire. 
the  2d  prize  of  IS.  for  his  pure  short-homed  BuU,  6  vears  and 
i  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest. 
-    -9^^®®  n- — BTTLLS  calved  since  1st  of  Jannarv,  1S4S. 
10  Mr.  CapelHanbnry  Leigh,  of  Pont-v-pool  Parfc."neaT  Pont- 
y.pooI,  Monmouth,  a  prize  of  iW.  tor  his  short-homed  BulL  2 
years,  5  months,  and  16  days  old.  bred  by  Mm^tf   [Xhis  was 
one  of  the  finest  ^n^,,,-,!^  in  the  yard'. 

CLASS  m.— COWS  in  Milk. 

i  '-■'  Mr.  James  Banks  Stanhope,  of  Revesbv  Abbev.  near  Bos- 
toi^  Lincoln,  a  prize  of  IS.  for  his  short-homed  Cow.  i  vear* 
and  3  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Kelierbv  "near 

_  Catterick,  Yoitshire. 

The  Judges  U^  cammaidiii  Mr.  Alexander  Bannerman.  of 
!^o^th  Cottage,  near  Choriey,  Lancaster,  for  his  short-homed 
t_ow.  -5  years  and  IS  days  old.  bred  by  Mr.  John  Booth,  of 

_  Kellerby,  near  Catterick,  Yorkshire. 

The  .Tndges  osmsusidai  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  HUl,  of 
Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  shortiiomed  Cow  7 
years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  Ireland. 

CLASS  IV._ES--CALF  HEIFERS,  not  esceeding  3  years  old. 

-  .^  the  Right  Honourable  Tisconnc  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near 
bnrewsbnry.  a  prize  of  1-3.  for  his  lordship's  short-homed 
Heifer,  2  years,  8  months,  and  37  davs  old,  bred  bv  Mr.  R  M. 
Jacques,  of  Eastby,  near  Richmond.' Torkslire 

The  Judges  U^^  csnaewiAi  The  Right  Hon.  Tiscount  mn, 
ot  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  short-homed  Heifer 
■-■::-•  5  ™oirths.  and  2S  days  old,  bred  by  Mr.  B,  M.  Jacques! 
■--  -^"-.y.  near  Richmond,  Yortehire, 

-  ^,     _,    CLASS  T.—YEARLDTG  HEIFERS. 
.  -  Mr.  Edward  Latin,  of  Be,-inchamps  Court,  near  Worcester 

A  prize  .jt  10?.  for  his  Short-homed  vearlinj  Heifer.  1  vear  and 
ii  months.old,  bred  by  himseli  "  '    " 

-  .V   T>.  V   „  *^**  TL— BULL  CALVES. 

-  ?  tne  Right  Hon.  Tiscount  HiU.  of  Hawkstone.  near  Shrews- 
^^;.,*,P'"*  ,";"  If-  ?f  '''^  short-homed  BaU  Cal£  9  months 
%:?  1-  'ij.^s  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Ahnond.  of  Orrell,  near 

»^  igan,  Lancashire.  ' 

[There  was  an  e-xcellent  show  of  Bulls  of  this  breed, 
both  as  regards  number  and  qualitv.  Only  3  Bull- 
calves  were  exhibited.] 


SERrFORDS. 


^^L\SS  I. — BCLLS  calved  previoaslv  to 
January  1, 1S43, 


,  Thomas  Sheri^  CossB,  near  Sramptoa  Brian,  Ess. 


ford,  Is:  priie  of  3L"i.,  for  his  Hereford  Bull,  5  years  6  months 

and  21  days  *>ld,  bred  by  himself. 
To  Mr.  Edward  Gough.   of  Gravel-hill,  near  Shrewsbury,  the 

2d  prize  of  1.5J.,  for  his  Hereford  Boll,  2  vears  and  T  mouths 

old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Gough.  of  GraviU'iill. 
The  judges  highly  commended  Mr.   William  Eycon.  of  Gonsal. 

near  Shrewsbury,  for   his  Hereford    BuU,  "+  years  and  S 

months  old.  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Stockton, 

near  Leominster. 

CL.\SS  II.— BITLLS  calved  since  January  1,  ISIS. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Trwick,  of  Felton.  near  Ludlow,  Salop,  a  prize 

of  20L  f»3r  his  Hereford  Bull,  1  year  and  7  months  old,  bred  by 

CLASS  in.— COWS  in  milk. 
To  Mr.  J.  X.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland.  near  Leominster.  Hereford 
a  prize  of  loi.,  for  his  Hereford  Cow,  3  years  S  months  and  10 
days  old.  bred  by  himself. 
CLASS  IV.— IX.CALF  HEIFERS  not  exceeding  S  years  old. 
To  Mr.  J.  X.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland.  near  Leominster.  Here- 
ford, a  prize  of  1-5^.  for  his  Hereford  lu.c;ilf  Heifer,  2  years 
7  months  and  24  days  old.  bivd  by  himself. 

The  judges  ft  V-^^yco«iM«J<iti  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  of  Mid- 
dleron-ha  L  near  Fazeley.   Warwick,  for  a  Hereford  In-caU' 
Heifer,  2  years  and  7  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 
iCLASS  v.— TEARLISG  HEIFERS. 

To  Mr.  Thos.  Lockley  Meire,  of  Cound  .\rbor,  near  Shrews- 
bury, a  prize  of  liX.  for  his  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer,  1  vear 
and  (J  months  old,  bred  by  himseh*. 

The  judges  kigUii  axmaunded  Mr.  James  Corbett.  of  the  Sheriff. 
Lyonshal],  near  Kington.  Hereford,  for  his  Hereford  Yearling 
Heifer,  1  year  10  months  and  2-5  days  old.  bred  bv  himself. 

The  judges  iVxuimJ^d  Sir  Francis  Lawley.  B,-irt.,  .if  Middleton- 
hall.  near  Fozeley.  Warwick,  for  a  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer,  1 
year  and  11  months  old.  bred  by  himself. 

CLASS   VI.— BULL   CALVES,    not  exceeding    12   calendar 
months  old. 

To  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Cholstrev.  near  Leominster,  a  prize  of 
IK,  for  his  Bull  Cal.%  10  months'ijld,  bred  by  himself. 

The  judges  Hjklv  o^Mmeud^d  Mr.  Thomas  Lockler  Metre,  of 
Cnjund  Arbor,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  Hereford"  BuU  Calt; 
9  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

The  juices  ojraiReRd^d  Mr.  Thomas  Lockley  Meire,  of  Cound 
Arbor,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  Hereford  Bull  CaU^  S  months 
ol<i.  bred  by  himself. 

[The  Hereford  breed  appeared  neither  in  such  force 
nor  qtialitj-  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  counts*.] 

DEVOXS.   CLASS  I.— BULLS  calved  previously  to  Jan.  1,  ISiS. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Fooracre.  of  Dtirston,  near  TanntoD, 
the  prize  of  SOJ.  for  his  Devon  Boll.  4  years  .ind  T  months 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Stace,  of  Dulverston.  Somerset,  [The 
only  animal  of  its  class  shown.} 

GLASS  II. — ^BTTLLS  calved  since  1st  of  Januarv,  1^3. 

To  Mr.  James  Quartly  Molland,  near  South  Molton,  Devon,  a 
prize  of  202.  for  his  Devon  Bull.  2  years  and  -3  months  tid, 
bred  by  himself.    [The  only  animal  of  its  class  shown.] 

CLASS  in.— COWS  in  milk. 
To  Mr.  Quartly,  of  MtsUand,  near  South  Molton.  Devon,  a  prize 
of  151.  for  his  Devon  Cow,  6  years  and  3  months  old.  bred  by 
hmr'getf     [The  only  animal  of  its  class  shown.] 

CLASS  IV.— rs--CALF  HEIFERS,  not  exceeding  S  years  old. 
To  Mr.  G^rge  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter.  Devon,  a  prize 

of  lis,  for  his  pure  Xorth  Devon  in-calf  Heifer.  2  years  and  6 

months  old,  bred  by  himself     [The  only  ■■unim-)!  of  its  class 

shown.] 

CLASS  v.— TEAKLDTG-  HEIFERS. 
To  Mr.  Georg^  Turner,  of  Bai-ton,  near  Exeter.  Devon,  a  prize 

of  Itl?.  for  his  pure  North  Devon  yearling  Heifer,  1  year  and  6 

m-jnths  old,  bred  by  himself. 

CLASS  VI.— BUIX  CALVES. 
To  Mr.  George  Turner^  of  Barton,  near  Exeter.  Devon,  a  prize 

oflW.fiir  his  pure  North  Devon  Bull  CaK  7  months  and  2 

W'Seks  old,  bred  by  himself.    [The  only  animal  of  its  class 

shown.] 

[The  Devon  breed  was  very  poorly  represented  in 
point  of  the  nmnber  of  p.Tiimat.<  shown]. 

CATTtE  OF  ANT  BREED.     CIASS  I.— BCELS  calved 
before  Jan.  I,  lS4o. 

To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinck- 
ley. Leicestershire,  a  prize  of  15?.  fox  his  pure  Leicester  or 
long-homed  BulL  i  years  and  4  months  old.  bred  bv  Mr. 
SK^shy.  of  FtileshillHaH.  ne.ir  C'?ventrv. 

To  Mr.  John  Lees  Brown,  of  FarewelL  near  Lichfield.  Stafibrd. 
a  prize  of  10?.  for  his  pure  long-homed  BuU.  S  years  and  6 
months  iDld.  bred  by  himselL 

CLASS  n. — BITLLS  calved  since  January  1.  lSi3, — ^No  prizes 
awarded. 

CLASS  m.— COWS  in  milk. 

To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire,  a  prize  of  ISS.  for  his  pure  Leicester,  or 
long-homed  Cow,  10  years  old.  bred  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Henley 
in  Arden. 

CLASS  IV.— IN-C.\LF  HEIFERS. 
To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nug-ent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire,  a  prize  of  1'}?.  for  his  pure  Leicester,  or 
long-homed  Heifer,  2  years  10  mimths  and  13  days  olt^  bred 
by  himself. 

CLASS  v.— TEARLING  HEIFERS. 

To  The  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near 
Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  a  prize  of  10^.  for  his  pure  Leicester 
or  long-homed  ^Yearling  Heifer.  1  year  and  9  months  old, 
hredbThimseH 

HORSES. 
CLASS  I.— ST.\XLIONS  for  agricultural  purposes. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Crosse,  of  Boyton  Hall,  neiur  Stotvmarket.  the 
1st  prize  of  30?.  for  his  Cart  Stallion.  9  years  old.  bred  bv  the 
late  Mr.  William  Cr«sse.  of  Little  Finborough  HiU.  Snff.-ik. 

To  Mr.  HiUyer  Reeve,  of  Wroujhton.  near  "Swindon.  Wilts,  a 
prize  of  l-5i.  for  his  Cart  Stallion.  6  years  olti,  bred  by  Mr. 
Henshaw,  of  Ayston,  Derbyshire. 

The  judges  iigUit  amatiided'ib.  Henry  Allen,  jnn..  of  Oafcfield 
House,  near  Hay.  Brecon,  for  a  Cart  Stallion.  6  vears  old, 
bred  by  Colonel  Wood,  M.P..  of  Littleton.  Middlesei 

[No  prizes  were  awarded  in  Class  II.] 


CLASS  VI.— THOROUGH-BRED  STALLIONS. 

To  Mr.  J.  B.  Minor,  of  -\stley  House,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  prize 

ol  :")iM.  for  hLs  thoiough-bred  StaUion.  9  years  old  :  was  got  by 

Sultan,  dam  Clara,  by  Filho-da-Puta,  bred  by  the  Hon.  Sid. 

ney  Herbert,  of  WUton  House,  WUtshire. 


ney 
[There   was  a 

stallions.] 


House,  WUtshire. 
numerous   and    good 


exhibition    of 


SHEEP. 
CL.\SS  I.— SHEARLING  RAMS. 

Biggleswade,  Beds,  the  prize 


LEICESTER.       _    _ 
To  Mr.  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beest  „^    _ ^._ 

of  SOJ.  for  a  Leicester  Ram,  li;  months  old,  biwl  by  himseU'r 
To  Mr.   Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  ne'ar  Woburu. 

Bedtord.  the  prize  of  IK.  for  a  pure  Leicester  Ram,  16  months 

old,  bred  by  himself. 

CLASS  n. — RAMS  of  any  age  above  2  vears. 
To  Mr.  Robert  Burgess,  of  Cotgrove  Place,  nea'r  Nottingham, 

the  prize  of  l.ij.  for  a  pure  Leicester  Bam,  O.  months  old. 

bred  by  himself. 
To  Mr.  Robert  Burgess,  of  Cotgrove  Place,  near  Nottingham, 

the  prize  ot  SOJ.  for  a  pure  Leicester  Ram,  65  months  old. 

bred  by  himself. 

CLASS  III.— SHEARLING  EWES. 
To  Mr.  John  Gregory  Watkins.  of  Woodneld.  near  Worcester, 

the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  pen  of  5  pure  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes. 

10  months  olil  bred  by  himself. 
To  Mr.  George  Tumer.   of  Barton,  near  Exeter.  Devon,  the 

prize  of  !'..  for  a  pen  of  3  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes,  16  months 

old.  bred  by  himself^ 

SOUTH  DOWNS.    CLASS  I.-SHEARLING  RAMS. 

To  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham.  near  Cambrid'-e.  the  prize 
of  SOJ,  for  a  Southd'-ni-n  Earn.  16  months  old.  bred  by  himself 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chil 
Chester,  Sussex,  the  prize  of  15J.  for  a  South-down  Ram,  16 
months  old,  bred  by  His  Gr^ice, 

CLASS  IL — R.\MS  of  any  age  above  2  vears. 

To  His  Grace  the  Bute  of  Richmo'nii.  (Joodwooi  near  Chiches- 
ter, Sussex,  the  prize  of  SOJ.  for  a  Southdown  Ram,  2S  months 
old.  bred  by  His  Grace . 

To  ilr.  Stephen  Grantham,  of  Stoneham.  near  Lewes,  Sussex, 
the  prize  of  15J.  for  a  Southdown  Ram,  40  months  old,  bred 
by  himself. 

CLASS  III.— SHEARLING  EWES. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chi- 
chester. Sussex.  ;the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  pen  of  -5  Southdown 
She.irUng  Ewes.  16  months  old.  bred  by  His  Grace. 

To  Mr.  D.  B.-irclay.  M.P.,  of  Eastwict  Park,  near  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  the  prize  of  -5J.  for  a  pen  of  -5  Southdown  Shearling 
E^ves,  16  months  old,  bred  by  himselfl 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  COMPETE 

IN  OTHER  CLASSES. 

CLASS  L— SHE-\RLING  RAMS. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Handy,  of  Sevenhampton.  Andoversford.  Glon. 
cestershire.  the  prize  of  SOJ.  for  im  improved  Cotswold  Ram, 
16  months  old.  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large.'of  Bro.idweU,  near  Lechlade.  Glouces- 
tershire, the  prize  of  l-SJ,  for  a  new  Oxfordshire  Ram  16 
months  old,  bred  by  himself,  ' 

GL.\SS  H, — R.\MS  of  any  age  above  2  vears. 

To  Mr.  E.  Handy.  Andoversford,  Glbncester,  the  prize  of  30?. 
for  an  improved  Cotswold  Ram,  io  months  old,  bred  by 
himself. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charlburv.  nearEnstom,  Oxford,  the 
prize  of  15:.  for  a  Long-wooUed  Oxfordshire  Ram,  64  months 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

CLASS  III.— SHEARLING  EWES. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell.  near  Lechlade.  Glouces- 
ter, the  pri:e  of  UK.  for  a  pen  of  Five  new  Oxfordshire  Long, 
wooUed  Ewes.  10  months  old.  bred  bv  himself. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  near  Enstom.  Oxford,  the 
prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  pen  of  Five  Long-wooUed  Oxfordshire  Ewes, 
16  months  old.  bred  by  himselfl 

SHEEP  ADAPTED  FOR  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICTS. 
CLASS  I. 
To  Mr.  John  Eobson,  of  EastKielder,  near  Hexham,  Northum- 
berland, the  prize  of  1.5J.  for  a  Cheviot  Ram,  S  years  and  3 
months  old.  bred  by  himself. 
T'J  Mr.  John  Robson,' of  East  Kielder.  near  Hexham.  Northum- 
berland, the  prize  of  lOJ,  for  a  Cheviot  Kam,  4  vears  and  S 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 
Ti.!  Mr.  John  Robson," of  East  Kielder.  near  Hexh.-un.  Northum. 
berland.  the  prize  of  5J.  for  a  Cheriot  Ram,  2  years  and  S 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

CLASS  II.— Pen  of  Five  EWES  of  anv  age. 
To  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Bagot,  of  Pool  Part  near  Ruthin, 
Denbigh,  the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  pen  of  Five  Cheviot  Mountain 
Shearling  Ewes,  li  months  old,  bred  by  his  lordship, 
PIGS. 
CLASS  I.— BOARS  of  a  large  breed. 
To  Mr.  Moses  Cartwright,  of  Stanton  House,  near  Burton-on« 
Trent.    Stanbrd.    the  prize  of  101.  for  a  Boar.  1  year  and  6 
months  old.  bred  by  himself. 
To  Mr.  Charles  Eimiiell,  of  Chadbury.  near  Eve?ham.  Worces- 
ter, the  prize  of  51.  for  an  Essex"  enlarged  Boar,  2  years  S 
months  and  21  days  old,  bred  by  himself." 

CLASS  II.— BOARS  of  a  smaU  breed. 


CLASS  m. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Knossington,  near  Oak. 

ham.  RntlantL  a  prize  of  15?"  for  his  Cart  St.allion.  2  years 

ol'i,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  of  Elsworth,  Camb.ndgeshire 

CLASS  IV.— CART  MARES  AJND  FOALS. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  TT^Il  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrews- 
bury, a  prize  of  20}.  for  his  Cart  Mare  and  Foal :  the  Mare 
bred  by  the  late  Visc^innt  HiU.  of  Hardwicke  Grange,  Salop  ; 
Sire  of  Foal  belonged  to  his  lordship. 

To  Mr.  George  Townshenii,  of  Sapoote  Fields,  near  Hinckley. 
Leii'ester.  a  pri::e  of  1','i.  for  his  C;irt  Mare  and  Foal :  Sire 
of  Fiial  belonged  to  Mr.  Hipwill.  of  Swinford,  Leicestershire. 
CLASS  v.— TWO-YEAR-OLD  FILLIES. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  John,  of  Melchboarp %  2ef  iKim- 
bolton.  Bedford,  a  prize  of  IGi.  for  his  2-jeas^,;ii  ^illj,hred 
by  his  loniship. 


To  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscotmt  HiU.  of  Hawkstone.  near  Shrews- 

bury,  the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  Boar,  1  year  and  22  days  old,  bred 

by  his  lordship. 
To  Mr.  Edw.ard  Urwick,  of  Felton.  near  Lndlow.  Salop,  the 

prize  of  5J,  for  an  Essex  Boar.  1  year  and  11  months  old,  bred 

by  Mr,  Henry  Quihampton,  of  Little  Totham.  near  Maldoiu 

Essex, 

CLASS  m.— SOWS  of  a  Ian;e  breed. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstijne,  near  Shrewsbury, 
^the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  a  Leicestershire  Sow.  3  years  and  1  month 

old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Houghton,  of  Farbold,"  Lancashire. 
CLASS  IV.— SOWS  of  a  smaU  breed. 
To  Mr.  Wmiam  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks  HaU.  near  Kelvedon, 

Essex,  the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  an  improved  Essex  Sow,  7  months 

old,  bred  by  himsel£ 

CLASS  v.— Pens  of  breeding  SOWS. 
To  Mr.  WiUi-am  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks'Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  the  prize  of  lOJ.  for  an  improved  Essex  Sow,  7  mijnths 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— BEASTS. 

To  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  Dyffryd,  near  Llanvmynach.  Shrop- 
shire, a  prize  of  S.  for  a  fat  "Hereford  Heifer,  i  years  and  i 
days  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Eichard  Hill,  of  Golding  H'all.  Salop. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Brown,  of  Shrewsbury,  a  prize  of  SJ,  for  .i  Here, 
ford  Cah".  11  months  olil.  bred  by  Mr.  Edward  Humphreys,  of 
Waleot,  near  Cherbury,  Salop. 

HORSES. — To  Mr.  Tumer.  Pool  Park,  near  Ruthin,  Denbigh, 
a  prize  of  5L  for  a  Welsh  Mountain  Stallion  Pony,  4  years 
old.  bred  bv  Mr.  Wynne,  of  LlaniiriUo,  Merioneth. 

SHEEP.— To  Mr.  Chsirles  Large,  BroadweU.  near  Lechlade, 
Gloucester,  a  prize  of  5J.  for  a  new  Oxforvishire  long-wooUed 
Ewe.  4  years  and  4  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  John  Gregory  Watkins,  of  Woodlield,  near  Worcester, 
a  prize  of  2J.  for  hi's  pure  Leicester  Ewe,  with  her  Lamb,  3 
years  and  4  months  old,  bred  hy  himself. 

THiiBSDiT,  on  which  the  Cattle.j-ard  was  opened  to 
visitors,  proved  a  fine  day,  and  many  thousands  during 
the  csBise  of  it  visited  the  exhibiti'jo. 
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In  the  evening  upwards  of  a  thousand  members  dined 
together  at  the  pavilion,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  ;  but  the  hour  at  whicli  tlie  post 
leaves  Shrewsbury  is  so  early  that  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  report  the  proceedings  in  sufficient  time 
for  pubUcation  this  week. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
TiTE  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  July  11,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cul'.ural  Society.  Lord  Melville  having  been  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Coventry,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  produced  and  read  the  following 
report : — "  The  course  of  the  Association  since  the 
committee  had  last  the  honour  of  reporting  to  the  sub- 
scribers in  January,  has  not  been  marked  by  anything 
very  striking.  The  work  of  analysis  has  been  going  on 
with  unabated  ardour  ;  indeed,  more  has  been  done  in 
the  laboratory  than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  same 
length.  Lectures  have  been  given,  as  formerly,  in  va- 
rious places  ;  and  more  are  to  follow  at  Inverness, 
Dingwall,  Beauly,  Forfar,  and  elsewhere.  The  sub- 
scriptions have  been  collected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  several 
new  subscribers  have  joined  us,  among  whom  Lord 
Panmure  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  for  his 
liberality,  his  lordship  not  merely  subscribing  10/.  for 
himself,  but  providing  for  three  lectures  being  given 
to  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  only  new 
things  which  the  committee  have  to  notice  are  the  ex- 
positions given  by  Professor  Johnston  once  a  month  in 
Bank-street,  to  the  farmers,  on  the  analyses  which  had 
been  engaging  him.  The  results,  as  well  as  the 
analyses  themselves,  were  deemed  so  important  that, 
to  give  them  additional  currency,  he  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  detailed  account  of  them  for  the  Highland 
Society's  Transactions  ;  and,  by  an  arrangement  made 
with  that  body,  copies  have  been  allowed  to  be  thrown 
off  for  such  of  our  ow'n  subscribers  as  do  not  get  their 
Transactions.  The  first  Part  or  Number  of  these 
'  Proceedings,'  as  they  are  called,  has  been  ready  for 
some  time,  and  the  second  is  just  about  to  be  thrown 
off,  when  tjje  Secretary  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  them'  to  applicants,  and  will  send  them  to  the 
different  local  secretaries  up  and  down  the  country  for 
distribution.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  inte- 
resting. Several  topics  which  have  been  attracting 
much  notice  here  and  in  England,  such  as  the  proper 
treatment  of  bones,  and  the  value  of  the  silicates,  are 
discussed  in  them.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
subscribers  that,  at  the  last  general  meeting,  certain 
subjects,  embracing  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry,  were 
suggested  to  Professor  Johnston  to  inquire  into.  The 
committee  beg  to  refer  to  the  following  Report  from 
him  in  regard  to  them  : — 

"  To  the  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Ohemisiry 
Association. — Gentlemen, — The  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  having  expired,  I  beg  to  offer  you  the  follow- 
ing general  statement  of  my  proceedings  as  the  chemical 
ofiicer  of  the  Association.  1 .  In  the  Laboratory,  the 
number  of  analyses  performed  during  these  six  mouths 
has  been  much  greater  than  during  an  equal  period  of 
the  past  year.  They  have  amounted  in  all  to  357  of 
different  kinds.  The  kind  of  substances  analysed,  and 
the  number  of  each,  is  shown  in  the  following  list  : — 
Abstract  of  the  Analyses  executed  between  Jan.  1  and  July  1,  1845. 
Guanos,  and  other  manures  .  .  .173 
Soils,  and  tile  and  fire-clays  .         .       86 

Slates,  and  other  rocks  ...         7 

Limestones  and  marls  .        .         .16 

Iron  and  manganese  ores       .        .         .11 

Waters 5 

Ashes  of  plants  .....  40 
Analyses  of  Turnips,  Beans,  &c.  .  9 
Miscellaneous 10 

Total  .  .  357 
This  large  number  of  analyses  indicates  at  once  the 
demand  for  analytical  investigation  which  exists  among 
the  agricultural  classes  :  and  the  estimation  in  which 
the  laboratory  of  the  Association  is  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  To  accomplish  so  much  analytical  work,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  add  to  the  number  of  ray  assistants, 
of  whom  I  have  now  six,  all  eager  to  improve  themselves, 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Of  the  above  analyses,  with  the  exception  of  the  guanos 
and  the  a<ihes  of  plants,  almost  the  whole  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Association. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  guanos  have  been  analysed 
for  dealers  and  importers  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  at  the  request,  and  to  meet  the  wishes,  of  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  country,  whose  pecuniary  inte  - 
rests  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  defend. 
These  analyses  have  been  paid  for  at  a  much  higher  rate 
of  charge  than  is  made  to  those  who  are  members  ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  analyses  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Associa- 
tion, will  see  the  propriety  of  adding  their  names  to  our 
list  of  members.  The  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants, 
and  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  have  been  made  under 
my  own  direction,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  certain 
important  theoretical  points  connected  with  the  science 
of  agriculture.  Tliis  branch  of  our  labours  is  not  infe- 
rior in  real  importance  to  any  other,  while  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  expressed  object  of  the  Association,  "  to 
add  to  our  theoretical  iraowledge  by  researches  in  the 
laboratory."  The  results  of  these  investigations,  in  so 
far  as  t'ley  prove  cf  a  practical  character,  I  hope  to  be 
able  tu  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Asscc'ation  in  tie 
IlI  ire  parts  of  our  proceedings.  Among  so  great  a 
number  of  am'^""-  ■i.^yp  oould  hardlv  fail  to  be  some 


the  results  of  which  should  be  immediately  curious  and 
interesting.  Among  the  marls,  for  example,  one  from 
Caliossie,  near  Tain,  was  found  to  contain  as  much 
as  13  per  cent,  of  organic — chiefly  animal — matter, 
and  to  be  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  ma- 
nure. Of  the  limestones,  some  which  are  com- 
paratively unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  have  been 
fouud  to  be  remarkably  adapted  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydraulic  mortars  or  cements.  Some  of  the  soils 
and  clays  also  have  given  interesting  results,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  stated  on  a  future  occasion.  2.  In 
regard  to  the  other  branch  of  my  duties — that  of  visit- 
ing different  parts  of  Scotland — I  have  to  mention  that 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  I  have  lectured 
successively  at  Linlithgow,  at  Colinsburgh  in  Fife,  at 
Dundee,  at  Brechin,  at  Montrose, and  at  Arbroath;  and 
that  at  these  various  places  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  numerous  parties  of  intelligent  and  practical 
men,  and  of  explaining  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
importance  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association  to  diffuse.  Before  con- 
cluding the  report,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  a  series  of 
questions,  which  in  the  last  half-yearly  report,  the  Com- 
mittee did  me  the  honour  to  submit  to  my  considera- 
tion. The  first  of  these,  referring  to  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  applying  liquid  manure  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  asked  if  some  substance  could  not  be  added 
to  this  liquid  by  which  its  fertilising  ingredients  might 
be  extracted  and  preserved  like  guano  in  a  dry  state  for 
after  use.  The  manure  sold  under  the  name  of  Urate 
is  the  result  of  an  imperfect  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
end  ;  charcoal  powder  has  also  been  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose;  but  I  have  to  regret  that  no  substance 
sufficiently  cheap  and  universally  accessible  has  yet  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  by  which  the  virtues  of  liquid  manure 
can  be  fully  and  economically  separated  from  its  liquid 
parts.  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject  however, 
and  hope  to  report  to  you  on  a  future  occasion  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves.  The  second  question 
drew  my  attention  to  the  refuse  of  our  different  manu- 
factories, as  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  prove  valuable 
manures.  Various  substances  have  been  examined  in 
the  laboratory  in  reference  to  this  question.  Among 
others,  I  may  mention  the  slag  of  the  iron  furnaces,  an 
analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  now  in  the  press  ;  the 
refuse  of  certain  bieachworks,  in  which  a  large  per 
centage  of  soda  was  found  mixed  with  much  lime  ;  and 
the  water  in  which  Barley  has  been  steeped  for  the  pur- 
poses of  malting,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  alka- 
line and  earthy  phosphates,  and  other  substances  useful 
to  vegetation.  The  details  of  all  these  researches  will 
hereafter  be  fully  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  third  question  was  upon  the  use  of  bones 
dissolved  or  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  practical  points  which 
at  present  engage  the  attention  of  the  tenant  farmer,  I 
have  written  a  long  paper,  which  is  printed  in  the 
second  part  of  our  '  Proceedings.'  Upon  tlie  action  of 
salves  upon  wool,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  question,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
which  is  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  shall  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  give  to  this  question  all  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  In  reference  to  the  fifth  question, 
why  Turnip-tops,  as  is  stated  by  some,  are  of  more 
value  as  a  manure  when  left  upon  the  land  than  when 
ploughed  in, — I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
Turnip-tops  themselves,  and  have  obtained  the  very  in- 
teresting result  that  the  quantity  of  phosphates  con- 
tained in  a  given  weight  of  leaves  is  usually  more  than 
the  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  an  equal  weight 
of  bulbs.  Though  this  result  does  not  throw  any  light 
upon  the  practical  question  above  alluded  to — in  regard 
to  which,  indeed,  practical  men  are  not  agreed — it  is 
nevertheless  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  the 
general  benefit  which  is  fouud  to  attend  the  practice  of 
restoring  the  Turnip-tops  to  the  soil,  and  with  the  kind 
of  exhaustion  which  is  produced  by  removing  them.  The 
subject  of  the  sixth  question  was  the  discovery  of  a 
substance  of  home  produce,  or  manufacture,  which 
should  serve  the  purpose  of  oil  cake,  and  thus  render 
its  importation  unnecessary.  This  is  a  question  of 
great  national  importance,  upon  which,  therefore,  I  may 
be  excused  for  an  unwillingness  to  give  a  hasty  answer. 
There  are  many  articles  of  home  growth,  which, 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for  oil  cake, 
but  the  various,  points  of  economy,  of  feeding  and 
fattening  quality,  and  of  effect  upon  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced,  so  complicate  the  question  that 
it  is  very  hazardous  to  pronounce  in  regard  to  any 
substance,  or  mixture  of  substances,  that  it  would, 
in  all  respects,  serve  the  purposes  of  oil-cake.  I 
am  preparing,  however,  a  series  of  suggestions  for 
experiments  upon  the  feeding  of  stock,  in  which 
the  effects  of  different  substances,  compared  with 
those  of  oil-cake  will  occupy  a  prominent  place.  By 
the  careful  performance  of  such  experiments  prac- 
tical men  will  be  most  likely  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  in  regard  to  questions  of  this  nature.  I 
would  further  allude  here  to  another  question  which 
has  at  different  times  been  brought  under  my  notice  by 
different  members  of  the  Association  :  I  allude  to  the 
disease  in  the  Potato  crop.  The  cause  and  cure  of 
tlii?  disease  are  alike  obscure,  andfmen's  minds  have 
naturally  turned  to  chemistry,  in  the  hope  ihat  re- 
Bearches  made  in  the  laboratory  might  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  a  subject  of  so  great  national  importance.  The 
Highland  Society  has  also  offered  a  premium  forana- 
ivtical  jnvestis'ation.  in  regard  to  diseased  Potatoes,  in 


the  hope  that  the  results  may  lead  to  some  eft'ectual 
mode  of  cure.  I  by  no  means  undervalue  Buch  inves- 
tigations ;  on  the  contrary,  such  have  for  some  time 
been  going  on  in  my  own  laboratory,  but  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  very  soon  arrive  at  much  certain 
knowledge  by  this  mode  of  procedure.  Our  knowledge 
is  still  too  imperfect.  We  are  still  unacquainted  with 
the  true  constitution  of  the  healthy  Potato.  An, inves- 
tigation of  that  of  diseased  Potatoes  alone,  therefore, 
will  not  help  us  on  very  rapidly  to  conclusions  on  which 
confidence  can  be  placed.  While  these  investigations 
are  going  on,  therefore,  we  must  wait  patiently  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  Perseverance  will  make  it  out 
at  last,  but  hasty  conclusions  and  conjectures  are,  above 
all  things,  to  be  avoided.  One  of  my  assistants  is  now 
analysing  some  diseased  Potatoes  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Fleming.  I  have  intrusted  to  another  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  Potatoes  of  the  pre- 
sent season  at  various  stages  of  their  growth.  Thi& 
inquiry  cannot  be  completed  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
years,  but  it  will  not  fail ,  I  think,  to  lead  to  important 

conclusions,   both  theoretical   and  practical I   have 

the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh,  July  7,  1845.    James  F.W.  .Johnston. 

"  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  committee  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  one  of  their  number,  to  whom  they  have 
often  had  occasion  to  express  their  obligations,  has  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing science  to  bear  more  effectually  on  practice  by  de- 
termining some  points  in  the  cultivation  of  Turuips,. 
Potatoes,  and  the  Grasses,  on  which  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  agriculturists  have  greatly  differed. 
The  value  of  these  experiments  may  be  much  enhanced 
by  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  produce  ;  and  the  committee  trust  that  their  funds 
will  be  in  a  state  to  enable  them  to  overtake  so  desirable 
an  object.  Some  minor  matters  remain  to  be  noticed. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  two  public  break- 
fasts at  Dumfries,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  October.  A 
subject  of  interest  has  been  fixed  on  for  each  morning 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  and  practical  men 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  this  way  of  comparing  notes 
with  meu  from  other  districts,  and  Professor  Johnston 
will  take  a  purt.  The  subjects  which  have  been  selected 
are,  for  the  7th,  '  Furrow-Draining — on  what  soils — 
at  what  elevations,  and  under  what  circumstances  will 
it  cease  to  be  profitable  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  ; 
and  Improvement  of  Grass  Lands  in  high  situations ; 
where  regular  courses  of  cropping  (from  elevation) 
cannot  be  profitably  undertaken.'  For  the  Breakfast 
on  the  9th  October,  the  topics  will  be,  '  The  advantages 
of  keeping  young  store  stock  in  equal  condition  through- 
out the  year  ;  mode  of  doing  so ;  expense  and  profit 
compared  with  the  present  ordinary  practice  in  Dum- 
friesshire and  Galloway  ;  and  Comparative  value  of 
grains.  Turnips,  and  oil-cake  in  feeding  cattle  ;  quan- 
tities, qualities,  used  singly  and  in  combination.'  It 
may  appear  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
but  still  it  deserves  mention,  that  our  West  Indian 
colonies  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
science,  and  perhaps  influenced  by  our  example,  that, 
as  he  understood,  they  contemplate  getting  up,  on  a 
large  and  expensive  scale,  an  Association  like  our  own.. 
Your  committee  has  been  applied  to,  and  it  would  be 
their  wish  to  render  them  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  compatibly  with  the  prior  and  paramount  claims 
of  our  own  countrymen  at  home  upon  Professor  John- 
ston."—  Sir  John  S.  Richardson  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report. — Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Drumore,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. — A  vote  of  thanks. to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Coventry,  was  proposed  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Coventry.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Durham. —  On  Increasing  the  Depths  of  Soils  hy 
Drainage,  S;c. — The  following  are  remarks  made  by 
Professor  Johnston,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
members  of  this  Club,  at  their  late  meeting ; — What 
are  the  methods  which  the  most  approved  drainers  are 
now  adopting  ?  First,  as  to  depth.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying  on  all  occasions,  that  no  drains  should 
be  less  than  30  inches  deep  when  laid  with  tiles  ;  but 
the  tide  now  seems  to  be  running  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  practical  men  in  favour  of  drains 
3  feet  deep.  You  cannot  be  too  deep,  then,  if  you  go 
only  30  inches.  You  may  safely  go  down  3  feet,  if  you 
can  do  it  without  much  increase  of  cost.  I  do  think, 
however,  that,  with  these  pipe-tiles,  30  inches  may  be 
sufRcieut.  The  principle  on  which  I  satisfy  myself  in 
regard  to  the  depth  is  this.  I  cannot  determine  the 
depth  by  theory.  I  know  only  that  I  need  not  go  7  feet 
if  I  can  get  the  water  drawn  off  at  3  feet.  But  I  say, 
the  deeper  I  can  make  my  soil,  the  more  valuable  I 
make  my  land.  It  is  just  like  deepening  one  end  of  my 
purse,  and  filling  it  up  at  the  same  time — the  deep  end 
and  the  shallow  end — with  money.  You  all  know  that 
you  can  go  oftener  to  the  deep  end  for  money  than  to 
the  shallow  end  [without  exhausting  it  (laughter).  I 
therefore  ask  myself,  "  How  deep  can  I  at  present  go 
with  our  existing  implements,  so  as°'to  open  up  my  land 
without  incurring  too  great  an  expense  ? — how  deep  can 
I  go  so  as  to  make  it  pay  ? "  The  instruments  we  now 
use  are  the  plough,  the  subsoil-plough,  the  trench-plough, 
and  the  fork,  which  last  has  lately  been  extensively 
introduced  into  the  South  of  England  and  into  Scotland. 
At  present  the  subsoil-plough  is  made  to  go  22  inches 
in  depth,  in  districts  where  they  have  begun  to  see  that 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  soil  deep.  I  was 
the  other  day  in  Forfarshire,  and  went  over  the  farm  of 
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one  of  tlie  tenauts  of  Sir  John  0?ilvie,  who  had  told  me 
tliat  this  tenant  had  hcgua  to  ])lough  deejier.  I  went 
to  him  and  said,  "  You  are  going  rather  deep."  He 
said,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  this  farm  wad  hae  clean  dune  me,  if  I 
had  nae  gane  deep."  Another  farmer  in  the  same  dis- 
tinct told  me,  iu  rigard  to  subsoiling  his  Potato-land, 
and  he  had  upwards  t'f  CO  acres  of  Potatoes,  "  I  am  so 
satisfied  with  the  importance  and  advantage  of  subsoil- 
ing for  my  Potatoes,  that  I  mean  to  subsoil  it  every 
time  tiie  Potato  crop  conies  off,"  These  are  the  best 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  deepening  the  soil.  Now, 
the  subsoil-plougli,  as  I  have  said,  can  go  down  22 
j::chcs.  If  you  put  a  drain  down  to  the  depth  of  24 
icches,  and  put  in  a  tile  'as  small  as  this,  wliicli  will  oc- 
cupy ,S  inches,  its  top  will  be  witliin  21  incites  of  tiie 
surface  :  but  if  the  tile  and  sole,  .as  they  usually  do, 
occupy  6  inches,  and  you  take  that  olT  the  24  inches, 
you  iuing  the  top  of  the  tile  to  within  IS  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Again,  the  subsoiling  to  be  effec- 
tual, should  be  done  across  the  ridges  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
done  across  them  to  the  depth  of  22  inches  without  tear- 
ing up  all  the  tiles.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  deeper 
the  l.ind  is,  the  better  and  richer  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  if 
land  so  drained  is  ever  to  be  made  as  rich  as  it  can  be 
made,  those  tiles  must  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  Now,  if 
you  subsoil  your  land  to  the  depth  of  22  inches,  leave 
2  inches  clear  of  the  tile,  and  to  that  add  the  height  of 
the  tile  and  sole  (6  inches),  that  brings  you  down  to  30 
inches  as  the  depth  to  which  you  must  dig  your  drains. 
This  was  the  reasoning  which  brought  me  originally  to 
see  that  drains  ought  to  be  30  inclies  deep  at  least,  in 
order  that  the  tiles  might  not  be  iiisturbed  by  the  sub- 
soil ploughing.  I  mentioned  the  fork  to  you  as  another 
instrnment~now  used  for  the  stirring  up  of  the  land. 
The  fork  thus  used  is  merely  a  tliree-pronged  fork, 
made  exceedingly  strong.  Tiiis  fork  is  employed,  in- 
stead of  the  plough,  to  raise  up  the  subsoil.  It  is  thus 
used  : — Three  men  go  abreast  across  the  field,  taking 
about  a  yard  together,  and  throwing  forward  the  sur- 
face-soil to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  ;  they  then  take 
the  fork,  .and  go  down  into  the  subsoil  12  to  16  inches 
more.  The  fork  is  thus  used,  not  to  turn  the  subsoil 
over,  but  merely  to  loosen  it.  If  it  bring  anything  up, 
any  stones,  they  are  taken  out,  while  lumps  of  clay  ai'e 


same  land  while  it  w:u>  in  a  wet  state.  All  these  are  i  men t  h.ad  been  made  in  this  country,  yet  he  rfid  not 
advantages  to  be  had  from  draining  ;  and  here  I  may  I  think  the  farmers  could  be  charged  with  bciu"  unwilhno'. 
say  to  you  that  I  wrote  the  other  day  to  Jlr.  Dudgeon,  j  For  himself,  he  should  he  willmg  to  pay  fire  per  cent, 
of  Spylaw,  near  Kelso,  asking  him  for  some  explanations  [  on  money  expended  in  draining  the  land  he  occupied, 
j...:_:.,_      T\  1 i.:.i,  T  „_i  r.         ,  ■  himself    bear  half  the  expense,  though   he   was  a 


respecting  draining.  The  reply  which  I  got  from  him 
I  now  hold  iu  my  hand.  [This  letter  was  published  in 
our  last  Paper  at  page  444.]  This  letter  shows  that 
where  nieu  are  intelligent,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  lay 
out  large  sums  of  money,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  an  acre, 
"hieh  is  a  lai-ge  sum  for  a  pi'actical  farmer.  The  man 
who  cultivates  his  land  nuvv,  and  raises  from  15  to  20 
bushels  an  ticre,  perhaps  p.iys  1/.  rent  ]ier  acre.  He 
improves  his  land,  so  that  he  raises  from  35  to  40 
bushels,  aud  pays  still  1/.  .a-\ear  rent  ;  whatever  he 
cultivates  is  at  a  less  cost — his  manure  goes  further — 
he  can  raise  crops  which  he  could  not  do  before — his 
harvest  is  more  secure — his  seed  time  more  certain — 
he  receives  more  than  double  returns,  and  yet  he  pays 
only  the  same  rent.  I  know  that  there  is  much  laud 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham  that  could  be 
made  to  produce  double  or  treble.  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  nothing  is  done  to  it  ?  There  are  obstacles — the 
want  of  leases  which  prevails,  or  when  the  tenants  have 
leases,  those  leases  only  being  for  six  years.  Now,  where 
all  these  improvements  ai'e  being  carried  on,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  the  tenants  have  leases  for  19  years.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  landlords  here  have  considered  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
question  who  ought  to  drain  the  laud — you  or  the  land- 
lords, or  the  landlords  one-half  and  you  the  other  half. 
That  is  a  subject  of  agreement  iu  the  lease.  But  the 
more  important  question  is  the  tenure  of  the  land  itself. 
On  farms  where  '.iie  lease  is  for  six  years  only,  little cau 
be  expected  to  be  done  by  the  tenant  who  holds  it  only 
for  four  crops,  two  years  out  of  the  six  being  in  naked 
fallow  ;  how  much  less  can  be  hoped  for  where  the  fai-ms 
are  only  held  from  year  to  year.  That  is  the  state  of 
things  by  which  farmers  are  kept  back,  when  they  ai-e 
not  depressed  by  the  fears  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I 
see  ilr.  Crofton  is  in  that  condition,  and  I  know  that 
that  there  are  many  others  in  the  same  condition. 
(Several  farmers  exclaimed,  "so  am  I.")  I  do  not 
see  how  a  prudent  teuant — uuless  he  have  very  great 
confidence  indeed  in  his  landlord,  in  his   life  as  "well  as 


broken.     This   is  done  with   great  effect.     Now,  if  at  i '°  li's  honour,  and  in  those  of  his  steward  too — how  h' 


each  digging,  the  men  turn  up  1 2  inches  in  depth,  tli, 

will  make  24  inches,  and  if  you  allow  6  inches  for  the 

tile,  it  brings  you  to  30   inches,  without  any  space  to 

prevent  the  fork  from  going  into  the  tile.     A  friend  of 

mine.'in  Ayrshire,  who  lately  tried  the  use  of  the  fork, 

found  that  his  w-orkraen  went  into  the   tiles  the  first 

drain  they  came  to.     Such  occurrences  as  this  have 

satisfied  me  that  those  men  who  say  that  drains  are  to 

be  put  3  feet  deep,  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  on  their 

side.     I  do  not  say  that  all  of  you  should  do  it  ;  hut  I 

say  that  those  who  do  it  are  laying  up  for  themselves  a 

store  in  the  bank  frotn  which  they  will  in  time  j'eceive 

a  full  interest.     Now,  how  should  the  draining  be  done 

to  make  it  pay?     Besides  being  properly  executed  as 

regards  individual  drains,  they  must  be  properly  laid 

out.     The  old  plan  was  to  carry  the  drains  across  the 

liill.     The  new  method — that  which  is  now  pursued — 

is,  to   carry  them  straight  down  the  hill,  the  shortest 

way  to  the  bottom.     In  many  cases  which  had  been 

di-ained  under  the  old  system,  the  land  has  been  obliged 

to  be  drained  at  right  angles  to  the  old  draining  ;  and  it 

dr  es  not  now  seem  wonderful  that  the  plan  formerly  era- 
ployed  should  not  have  been  efl'ectual  in  cai'rying  off  the 

w-ater.     I  was,  some  time  ago,  going  over  part  of  a  large 

estate,  which  the  proprietor  was  about  to  drain.     On 

one   of  those  farms  was  some  of  those   old-fashioned 

winding-ridges,  which  meandered  beautifully  down  the 
«Iope  of  the  hill — very  pretty  to  tlie  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, but  not  so  captivating  to  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
lightened practical  agriculturist.     Though  the  field,  as 

I  have  said,  was  on  the  side  or   slope  of  the  hill,  we 

could  not  pereuade  the  holder  of  that  farm — though  he 

was  one  of  the  proprietor's  bailiffs,  and  one  of  tlie  men 

w'ho  was  to  advise  the  tenantry  how  the  draining  was 
to  be  carried  on — that  it  would  be  better  to  carry  the 

drains  straight  down  the  hill  than  in  the  winding  fm-- 
rows  which  I  have  described  to  you.  We  cannot  ex- 
I>ect  men  to  give  up  prejudices  all  at  once,  and  the  only 
■way  to  satisfy  a  man  that  a  thing  is  wrong,  is  either  to 
show  him  by  experiment  that  what  you  say  is  correct, 
or  to  get  him  to  try  the  thing  on  a  small  scale  first,  and 
observe  the  result.  But,  then,  how  is  it  that'draining 
■comes  to  pay  1  In  the  first  place,  all  drained  land, 
unless  in  very  singular  circumstances  indeed,  grows 
larger  and  better  crops  than  before.  Thus  it  eomes  to 
pay  :  in  the  fii-st  place,  because  the  crops  are  better  ; 
iu  the  second  place,  because  the  land  is  more  easy  to 
work.  Every  man  who  has  di'ained  strong  clay  land 
knows  how  much  less  it  has  cost  him  to  work  it  than  it 
used  to  do  before  it  was  di-ained.  Besides,  you  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  having  naked  fallows,  as  in  this 
neighbourhood  especially  is  too  common  uuder  the  three 
years'  course  of  husbandry  which  prevails.  This  lying 
m  naked  fallow  every  third  year  is,  in  effect,  the  same 
as  if  one-thmd  of  the  district  were  every  year  out  of 
cultivation,  and  growing  nothing  at  all.  Therefore,  the 
additional  value  of  the  draining  is,  that  you  get  tliree 
crops  where  you  only  got  two  ;  and  is  it  w'onderful  after 
knowing  this,  that  a  man  should  find  it  profitable  to 

nave  his  land  drained  !     Again,  every  man  knows  that  ^         -   ,.^  _, 

on  wet  land,  manure  does  not  produce  half  its  effect,  of  farmers—  could  go  to  any  such  extent  ?  But  he 
Not  only  is  lime  half  thrown  away,  but  farm-yard  and  knew,  also,  that  tenants  here  were  willing  to  pay  a  per- 
otlier  manures  are  also  iu  a  great  degree  lessened  in  '  centage  for  draining,  though  the  land  was  only  let  at  9s. 
tueir  efficacy.  A  load  of  manure,  in  some  places,  will  i  to  lis.  per  acre,  for  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it. 
go  three  times  as  far  on  dry  land  as  it  would  in  the    But  whilst  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  so  little  improve- 


can  be  expected  i  r  pressed  to  drain  at  bis  own  expense. 
I  have  gre.it  pleasiu'e  in  going  among  the  landlords  of 
the  north.     1  take  every  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
them  the  great  benefits  which  would  result  to  themselves 
if  the   laud  were   drained — that   their   land  would  be 
kept  up  iu  value — that  their  tenantry  would  be  kept  in 
better  cii-cumstances,  and  that  they  themselves  would 
be  more  likely  to  obtain  their  rents;  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  very  great  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scot- 
land are  of  that  opinion.     But  the  duty  of  drainin"  is 
less  incumbent  upon  the  Scottish  landlords  in  general, 
for   their   tenants   have   leases  of  19  years.     Thus  the 
tenant  is  induced  to  drain   because   he    has  the  benefit 
of  the  improvements   for  19  years.     And   if,  as  Mr. 
Dudgeon  says,  lie  gets  back  his  money  iu  two  yeai-s, 
he    reaps    the    additional    produce    for    17    years    to 
come.     If  you  could  tell  me  how  I  could  reach"  the  ears 
of  the   landlords  of  this   district — how  I  could  satisfy 
them  that  it  was  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
their  tenantry,  to  drain  the  wet  lands  around  us,  or  to 
remove  those  obstacles  which  prevent  others  from  doiuf 
it,   I   should    be   most   happy  to    avail  myself  of  thai 
opportunity— I  should  be  delighted  to  learn  how  I  could 
reach  their  ears,  for  then  I  should  hope  to  see  a  change 
come  over  the  f;xce  of  this  neglected  country.     But  it's 
really  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves — for  the 
state  has  no  right  to  ask  them  to  do  what  will  not  bene- 
fit themselves  individually — since  it  will  insure  them 
better  rents  I  ereafter,  and  what   is    not    obtained   by 
themselves  will  be  obtained  by  and  will  benefit  their 
children.     I  hope  either  that  the  present  holders  of 
land  will  see  the  propriety  therefore  either  of  draining 
the  land  themselves,  or  of  oii'ering  their  tenantry  such 
encouragement  as  shall  justify  them  in  drauiing  at  theii- 
priv^  te  cost.     There  are  many  landlords — as,  for  exam- 
ple. Lord  Grey — who  are   draining  much,  and  their 
tenants  are  willing  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  6, 
or  even  7  per  cent,  is  paid  for  the  money  expended. 
("That  is  too  much.")      That  shows  how  that  it  is  not 
the  tenant's  fault  that  the  land  is  not  drained — that  the 
tenants  are  willing  to  give  more  than  a  fair  immediate 
return — and  so  that  even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  no  immediate  loss  to  the  landlord  himself,  as  he 
would  draw  a  fair  interest  for  the  money  he  expended. 
— IMr.  Crofton  said  he  was  sure  they  must  aU  be  obliged 
to  Professor  Johnston  for  his  observations  on  the  agri- 
cnltui-e  of  this  w  ide  district.     He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  Scot- 
land, for  he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  those 
improvements  ;  neither   was   he  much   surprised  that 
improvements  should  not  be  made  in  this  neighbourhood 
— at  least  in  the  same  proportion  ;  because  in  Scotland 
the  farmers  had  1  ases  for  twenty-one  years,  whilst  here 
they  were  principally  tenants  from  year  to  year — not 
one  landlord  in  tv.enty  granting  a  lease  at  all  (hear, 
hear).     At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  a  tenant  of  Lord 
Durham  had  drained  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  a  cost 
to  him  of  10/,  or  117.  an  acre  ;  and  he  would  ask  this 
question  :  whether,  with  a  less  price  for  their  produce, 
the  poorer  classes  of  farmers — aye,  or  the  better  class 


very  humble  individual  and  only  a  tenant  from  year  to 
ye;u-.     He  had,  in  fact,  himself  laid  out  71.  an  acre  in 
draining,  and    tliat,   he    thoiigiit,   was   more   than   anv 
tenant   should   do    (hear,  hear).     Although    they    had 
heard  that  a  farmer  was  only  to  lay  out  money  in  order 
to  double  his  capital  in  a  very  short  time,  he  thought 
very  different.     There  were  certain  descriptions  of  land 
— especially   strong   loamy   soils,  of  which,  after  they 
were  cleared   of  the  suri'uce-water,  the  clay  was  the 
most  valuable  part,  aud  might  be  made  to  produce  from 
18  to  20  bolls  of  Wheat  per  acre  ;  but  in  many  cases,  in 
these  clayey  lands,  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  make 
them  grow  Turnips  ;  and  to  drain  on  such  an  expecta- 
tion   would   be   perfectly  ridiculous.     Drainage    might 
make  these  lands  more  dry  for  pasturage,  but  the  idea 
of  doing  away  with  fallows  was  too  preposterous  to   be 
entertained.     Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  detail  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on   his  draining.     The  ridges  at  the 
side  of  the  field  where   he  had  commeuced  were  four- 
yard-ridges,  and  he  thought  these  too  narrow  intervals 
to  require  the  tiles  to  be  put  up  each  furrow ;  and  he 
h;id  consequently  started  off   by  putting  his  tiles  six 
yards  apart,  at  3ti  inches  deep,  and  thus  he  had  drained 
the  first  half  of  the  field.     Afterwards  the  ridges  were 
15  feet  broad,  and  he  had  then  put  the  tiles  up  every 
furrow.     With  this  draining  after  wet  weather,  the  land 
was  perfectly  dry  where  he  had  put  the  drains  in  the 
furrows  ;  but  iu  the  others  it  was  standing  where  the 
furrows  were,  and  he  did  not  see  that  the  land  was  any 
better  tor  it ;  and  until  that  land  was  subsoiled,  he  was 
convinced    it    would    never  allow    the    water  to    per- 
colate the  soil,  and  never  be  so  dry  as  the  other. — 
Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  a  strong  impression  that  the 
produce  of  this  country  might  be  much  improved  by 
the  application  of  chemical   science,  improved   imple- 
ments, and  mouey,  to  the  cultiv-ition  of  the  soil     He 
believed  by  draining,  deep  ploughing,  and  the  application 
of  chemical  manures,  the  produce  of  the  country  might 
be  enormously  increased,  provided,  of  course,  there  was 
capit.al  enough  to  be  employed  in  thus  tilling  the  land. 
But  in  order  to  induce  parties  who  had  capita!  to  do  so, 
they  must  first  give  them  confidence   in  the  future  ; 
because  it  was  quite  c'ear  that  those  expenses  were  not 
returned  at  once  (hear).     They  were  only  Cidculated  to 
repay  the  enterprise  of  the  individual  iu  the  course  of 
time ;  and,  theretbre,  unless  they  could  have  confidence 
in  the  futui-e,  no  practical  man  would  lay  out  his  money 
in   improvements  (hear,  hear).      From  the  course  of 
political  events,  especially   during  the  present  session, 
he  had  felt  his  confidence  greatly  shalien ;  and  as  things 
now  stood,  he  should  content  himself — notwithstanding 
the  example  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  pinidence  or  impru- 
dence of  which  was  yet  to  be  tested — with  his  present 
position,  for,  in  his  opinion,  he  would  be  an  imprudent 
man  were  he,  under  present  appearances,  to  lay  out 
large  sums  of  money  iu  improving  land,  a  return  for 
which  he  could  not  e.xpect  to  get  for  a  long  time. — Mr. 
Hunter  (we  believe)  ;     You  would  get  your  return  in 
two  years. — Mr.  Johnson  :     Were  he  to  begin  draining, 
subsoiling,  and  trenching,  in  the  present  state  of  om* 
political  atmosphere,  he  did  think  he  should  be  acting 
most  imprudently.     In  saying  this,  he  believed  he  only 
spoke  what  would  be  the  sentiments  of  most  prudent 
men  who  looked  around  them  at  the  present  moment. 
A  friend  of  his  was  draining  some  cold  clayey  land,  at 
a  cost  of  about  SI.  an  acre,  and  he  (Mr.  J.)  said  to  him, 
"Will  that  repay  you."     Plis  friend  said, '•  Yes,  as  he 
was  draining  his  own  land ;  but  as  the  rent  was  only 
12s.  an  acre,  if  he  were  to  do  it  for  a  tenant,  he  would 
not  find  a  tenant  who  would  submit  to  pay  the  increased 
rent  for  it.      The   tenant   would  say  he  was   nearly 
doubling  the  rent,  and  refuse  to  pay  it."     Now,  that  was 
the  sort  of  feeling  which  generally  existed.    Very  few 
tenants  would  like  to  have  their  rents  doubled  because 
the  land  had  been  so  drained.     That  was  a  question 
materially  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.     A  good 
deal  of  the  soil  of  this  couutry  was  so  poor  that  even  if 
it  were  di-ained  it  would  not  make  a  return  equivalent 
to  such  an  expense,  and  therefore  they  would  not  think 
it  worth  tlieh'  while  to  drain  it.     At  a  cost  of  8/.  per 
acre,  many  lauds  would  not  pay  for  draining,  because 
the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  doing  so  would 
double  the  tenant's  rent,  and  to  that  the  tenant  would 
object ;  but  if  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  draining  to 
31.  or  41.  per  acre,  then  there  was  no  land  but  might  be 
improved  with  a  profit ;  and  if  so,  then  the  evil  of  wet 
land  might  be  at  once  entirely  destroyed  and  removed 
from  this  part  of  the  counti-y,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
agriculturists  greatly  improved.     But  he  had  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  any  person  who  could  drain  at  that 
price.     Another  point  was  the  question  of  leases.     He 
believed  in  this  couutry  there  was  a  great  disinclination 
to  leases  on  both  sides,  in  many  instances,  and  that  evil 
also    arose   from   the   want    of    confidence   in   public 
matters.     What  tenant   would   bind   himself  to  pay  a 
fair  rent  for  land  for  21  years  with  a  protecting  duty 
of  20s.,  if  he   were   inclined   to   suppose    that    within 
five  or   six  years  the  duty  might  be  abolished  alto- 
gether ?     WTiat  man  could  venture  to  say  that,  with 
such  a  change,  prices  would  not  be  immensely  reduced? 
No  prudent  man„  therefore,  could  take  a  lease  for  21 
years  ;  and  no  laadlord  with  any  spark  of  feeling,  would 
think  of  exacting  the  terms  of  his  lease,  with  such  low 
prices,   from    any    tenant  whs   might    be    imprudent 
enough  to  tEite  one^    He  miglii  allude  to  corn  rents,  but 
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that  was  a  question  hy  itself,  and  would  occupy  too  ,  land  is  to  be  cleaned ;  a  [jloughing  iu  August  is  seldom  live  stock  have  enumerated,  though,  probably,  they 
much  of  their  time.  Under  the  circumstances  he  had  of  much  worth.  If  manured  with  lime,  lay  CO  htishels  are  much  the  same  breed  as  that  spread  over  Wan\'ick- 
described,  then,  a  lease  would  be  a  farce  to  both  par-  j  upon  an  acre  ;  if  with  dung,  1 0  cubical  yards  to  each  acre,  shire  and  Staffordshire.  The  old  Shropshire  ox  was  re- 
ties,  and  he  believed  the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  con-  <  either  to  be  ploughed  under  at  the  July  ploughing.  From  '  marliable  for  a  large  dewlap.  There  have  been  many 
tributed  very  much  to  prevent  the  granting  of,  or  the  j  the  20th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  October,  sow  cattle  reared  \\ithin  the  last  20  years,  from  the  itnproved 
asking  for,  a  lease.  He  knew  that  leases  for  a  short  Wheat^9  statute  pecks  to  the  acre,  after  having  soaked  breeds  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Leicestershire  and 
time  had  been  obtained,  and  had  been  abandoned  at  the  the  same  not  more  than  eight  hours  in  mild  brine,  and  i  Staffordshire,  and  that  of  Jlr.  Fowler,  of  Oxfordshire, 
request   of  the   tenant,  even   from   the   diminution   of  j  dried  with  lime  to  prevent  the  smut.     The  next  autumn    Upon  the  south  confines  of  the  cotmty,  the  Hereford- 


prices  which  had  taken  place  already  ;  and  what  would    plough  the  corn  stubble,  and  at  the  end  of  March  plant 
be  the  result  if  even  from  the  present  low  prices,  corn  I  Beans  or  Peas  in  rows  one  foot  asunder,  hand-hoe  and 


was  much  reduced  ?     It  was  perfectly  clear  that  no  ex- 
isting  lease   would   then  stand ;    and   who,  therefore, 
could  think  of  granting  new  leases  ?     If  they  first  esta- 
blished confidence  then  they  might  get  improvements 
done,  and  leases  would  follow.     With  regard  to  what 
had  been  done  in  Scotland  he  rejoiced  to  hear  it ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  gallantry 
of  their  northern  neighbours.     They  had  generally  been 
femed  not  only  for  their  gallantry  in  the  field,  but  also 
for  their  prudence  in  council.     In  these  improvements 
they  had  shown  all  their  ancient  gallantry,  but  here,  he 
was  afraid,  their  prudence  had  failed  tliem.     If  he  were 
la^nng  out  his  money  as  llr.  Dudgeon  was  doing  he  was 
^afraid  people  would  think  he  had  very  little  prudence  ; 
and  he  could  only  hope  that  ilr.  Dudgeon's  speculations 
might  turn  out  to  be  well  founded  ;  but  that  was  yet  in 
the  bosom  of  fate. — Professor  Johnston  :  Jlr.  Dudgeon 
says  he  got  his  own  money  in  two  years  ! — Mr.  Hunter 
said,  that  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Dudgeon,  of 
Spylaw,  he  mijht  mention  that  during  the  last  seven 
years  he  had  laid  out  in  draining,  upon  an  average,  up- 
wards of  100?.  a-year,  and  for  the  last  three  years  150/. 
a-year,  the  landlord  finding  the  tiles,  which  diminished 
the  expenses  about  one-third  ;  and  that  he  had  always 
found  that  if  he  did  not  get  his  return  in  the  first  green 
crop,  the  succeeding  crop  had  always  returned  him  his 
outlay.     Of  late  years  his  draining  had  been   conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Durham's  agent,  and 
the  plan  on  which  it  had  been  carried  on  was  that  of 
furrow-draining,   the   depth  2  feet  4  inches,   and  the 
main  drains  3  feet,  filling  them  up  with  refuse  coke  or 
small  coals,  keeping  the  whole  of  the  clay  out  of  the 
drains.     The  land  was  a  tenacious  clay,  and  previous  to 
its  being  drained,  he  (Jlr.  H.)  could  not  grow  Potatoes 
for  his  own  domestic  use ;  and  now  he  could  grow  30 
acres  of  green  crop  upon  an  average  of  40  acres.     The 
rent  of  the  land  was  30s.  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing from  6?.  to  8/.  an  acre.     He  had  been  a  competitor 
for  the  Societj''s  premium  for  the  best  draining  last 
year,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  adjudge  the 
prize  came  over  to  inspect  his  drains.     That  gentleman 
nad  said  that  the  best  system  was  to  puddle  the  drains 
with  clay.     He  (Mr.  H.)  beuig  a  competitor  did  not 
think  he  could  with  propriety  have  expressed  to  that 
gentleman  how  much  he  differed  from  him  in  opinion  ; 
hat  he  might  say  that  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  such  a 
sjstem,  though  his  system  entailed  on  the  tenant  double 
the  expense.     By  draining  his  land,  he  had  50  acres  of 
Potatoes  or  Turnips  ever)'  year,  where  he  had  nerer  had 
three  before  ;  and  he  was  full}'  convinced  that  every 
one  might  have  their  money  returned  in  one  or  two 
years. — Professor  Johnston  said,  it  was  important  that 
two  or  three  inferences  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
statements   should   be  borne  in  mind.     First,  that  in 
general  his  green  crop  paid  him  his  expenses,  but  gene- 
rally that  two  years  paid  him  back  his  outlay;  and  then, 
that  the  tenant  from  year  to  year  was  justified  in  drain- 
ing his  land,  provided  the  landlord  would  find  him  with 
tiles.     These  were  rather  important  points,  and  then- 
weight  was  the  greater  because  they  had  been  stated  by 
a  practical  man. — !Mr.  Hunter  said,  one  year  he  had  had 
28  bolls  [What  is  a  "boll  "of  Beans  at  Durham?]   of 
Beans  an  acre  where  he  had  none  before,  because  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  through  drainage,  he  had  been  able  to 
go  on  to  his  land  and  prepare  it ;  and  another  year  he 
had,  in  the  same  way,  a  crop  of  Oats  when,  if  the  land 
had  not  been  drained,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  them  sown ;  and  this  year  he  had  a  crop  of  as  beau- 
tiftil  Wheat  on  his  land  as  if  it  had  been  fallowed.— Jlr. 
John   Hutcliinson   drew   attention  to   the  presence  of 
Butter-cups  in  fields.      Many   people    thought   these 
flowers  an  ornament  to  theu-  fields  and  thought  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  their  land.     He  took  a  dif- 
ferent -view  of  it.     All  the  Ranunculus  tribe  of  flowers 
required  considerable  moisture,  and  he  looked  upon  a 
flourishing  crop  of  Butter-cups  as  a  sure  indication  of 
the  land  being  too  wet,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  v.-ith 
Rushes. — Abridged  from  the  Durham  Chronicle. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropshire  ;  with 

Observations    on   the    means    of   its    Improvement. 

Drawn   up  for   the  consideration   of  the  Board  of 

Agriculture   and    Internal    Improvement.       By   J. 

Plj'mley,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.   Sherwood  and 

Co.,  London,  1813. 

We  contmue  our  extracts  from  this  work. 

"Improvement  of  Wheat  Lands. — Theturf  hemg  well 
ploughed  and  laid  dry  before  Christmas,  in  the  month  of 
April  sow  with  4-|  statute  bushels  of  Oats  ;  plough  and 
lay  dry  in  the  autnmn,  and  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  give  it  three  good  ploughings  and  harroT\'ings, 
rollings,  &c.,  so  as  to  reduce  it  ;  being  dra^v-n  up  and 
laid  dry,  and  continuing  in  that  state  to  the  middle  of 
September,  though  made  both  fine  and  clean,  it  gets  an 
adhesive  and  binding  quality,  and  consequently  works    been  made 


weed  them.  Plough  in  the  autumn,  and  sow  Oats  in 
the  spring,  and  lay  do^'n  with  10  lbs.  of  red,  4  lbs.  of 
white  Dutch  Clover-seed,  and  1  peck  of  Rye-grass- seed 
to  each  acre.  Manure  the  seeds  in  the  autumn,  let  it 
lie  in  sward  two  or  three  years,  as  it  may  be  required. 
At  next  breaking  up  plant  with  Beans,  hand-hoe  and 
weed  ;  next  autumn  sow  with  Wheat,  then  with  Beans 
in  rows,  hand-hoe  and  weed  that  crop  ;  Oats,  and  lay 
down  with  seeds  as  before.  In  lieu  of  one  of  the  hoeing 
crops,  if  tl-.e  laud  is  not  too  wet.  Potatoes  may  be  planted, 
which  would  be  found  very  profitable  to  the  Wheat-land 
farmer  ;  being  very  useful  food  for  feeding  or  milking 
cows  in  the  winter,   as  they  produce  much  sweet  milk. 

1  would  fallow  for  the  first  crop  in  one  tillage,  and  hoe 
the  next,  and  so  proceed  alternately';  the  summer  sun 
to  Wheat-lands  is  certainly  tiseful,  the  manuring  ^•ith 
dung  or  lime  also  altematel}'.  Where  marl  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  convenient  distances,  nothing  turns  to  more 
profit ;  upon  open  soils,  with  either  dr}'  or  clay  bottom, 
marl  laid  upon  the  sward  in  the  autumn,  and  to  lie  one 
year,  is  generally  best ;  particularly  if  the  marl  is  not 
perfectly  good.  Lime  is  sure  to  pay  well  tlie  next  tillage." 

"  Crops. — 'UTieat,  sown  upon  a  clean  Clover  ley  of 
tlie  first  or  second  year  (and  no  Wheat  yields  better). 
The  red  straw  Wheat,  seed  steeped  in  urine  or  salt  and 
water,  afterwards  sprinkled  over  with  Hme,  and  well 
mixed  together.  From  2  or  3  bushels  (of  33  quarts) 
per  acre,  is  sown  in  October.  K  the  land  is  in  con- 
dition, and  manured  a  little  over,  2  bushels  per  acre  is 
sufficient.  October  is  the  best  month ;  but  on  sound 
lands  Wheat  is  sown  till  the  middle  of  November. 
Dung  is  spread  upon  the  leys  and  ploughed  under  ; 
sometimes  we  cart  and  spread  the  dung  after  the  seed 
is  harrowed  in.  If  T-arnips  are  to  succeed  \\  heat,  we 
never  manure  for  the  Wheat.  If  lime  is  the  manure  to 
be  used,  we  sometimes  spread  it  upon  the  Clover  in 
July  ;  at  other  times  harrow  it  in  with  the  soil,  during 
the  summer,  in  the  proportion  of  three  waggon-loads  to 

2  acres.  Summer- fallows  for  'V^lieat  are  either  dunged 
or  limed,  and  sowed  the  end  of  September  or  begiiming 
of  October,  v.ith  a  little  over  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Wheat  frequently  succeeds  Pease  upon  one,  and  some- 
times two  ploughings.  When  Vetches  or  Euck-Wheat 
are  sown,  they  are  followed  by  Wheat.  Wheat  is 
sometimes  ate  a  Uttle  with  sheep  in  the  spring,  wed  with 
the  hand  once  or  tvrice  in  t'.ie  month  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  it  produces  from  10  to  25  bushels  per 
acre,  seldom  more ;  15  to  20  bushels  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  more  general  produce.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  by  a  bushel  is  meant  3S  quarts,  if  no  ex- 
planation of  the  measure  is  given." 

"  Barley.  —  When  Barley  succeeds  Wheat  upon 
strong  soils,  the  stubble  is  generally  ploughed  tmder 
the  end  of  December,  or  in  January.  The  frost  pre- 
pares such  soils  for  working  well  with  the  harrows  at 
seed-time.  When  Barley  follows  Wheat  on  sandy, 
gravelly,  cr  pebbly  loams,  it  has  frequently  three  plough- 
mgs  ;  rf  after  Turnips,  one,  and  sometimes  two  ;  we 
sow  ."i  bushels  per  acre,  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
the  beginning  of  May  ;  the  produce  is  from  IS  to  35 
btishels ;  upon  powerful  land  I  have  known  40  bushels 
of  the  sprat  or  broad  Barley." 

"  Peas. — Peas  are  frequently  sowed  upon  old  pas- 
tures, or  clover-leys,  after  one  ploughing,  in  the  month 
of  March.  They  are  uncertain  in  their  produce  ;  fi-om 
10  to  24  bushels  per  acre  are  raised.  I  beheve  they  are 
more  grown  upon  our  sound  soils  than  any  other  county. 
They  are  used  in  fatting  our  large  stock  of  hogs,  and  for 
food  for  horses." 

"  Turnips.— On  the  east  side  of  the  cotmty.  Turnips 
come  in  as  a  regular  crop  in  a  course,  and  are  sown  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  first  week  in  July  ;  the  land 
is  made  clean  and  fine  by  frequent  ploughings,  the  first 
before  Christmas ;  they  manure  mth  15  tumbril  loads  of 
dung  per  acre  ;  the  produce  is  from  10  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  An  acre  of  Turnips  will  keep  stock  equal  to  2 
tons  of  hay.  Two  acres  of  good  Turnips  will  feed  three 
middle-sized  beasts,  with  Barley-straw." 

"  Xalural  Meado:cs. — Grass-land  for  hny  is  seldom 
manured,  except  one  field  nest  the  house,  and  that  with 
such  shovellings  as  are  got  near  it  by  scraping  near  the 
house."  [!] 

"  Draining. — There  is  much  draining  done  by  the 
best  farmers,  both  with  stone  and  wood,  and  it  is  now 
generally  well  imderstood  ;  but  in  many  situations,  par- 
ticularly in  clay  countries,  the  materials,  as  stone,  &c., 
are  very  expensive,  occasioned  by  getting,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  is  to  be  carried  ;  and  thin  soil  uponclayrequires 
the  drains  in  many  places  to  he  not  more  than  from  6 
to  8  yards  asunder,  which  consumes  large  quantities  of 
materials.  I  have  made  what  I  call  a  brick  arch,  for 
that  purpose,  full  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  long,  nearly 
of  the  shape  of  a  ridge-tile,  but  bemg  not  more  than  o 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  6  inches  semi-diameter,  it 
catmot  possibly  he  used  in  building  ;  but  such  having 
'     at  a  brick-kiln,  the  excise-officer  thought 


shire  breed  is  now  gaining  ground  ;  and  some  Devon- 
shire cattle  have  been  brought  to  Kinlet-halL  About 
Bishop's  Castle  is  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  the  colour  a 
dark  red  ;  they  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and  colour 
than  in  any  other  district  in  the  county  :  the  oxen  aft 
four  years  old  sold  upon  an  average  at  15/.  a  piece  un- 
fed, previous  to  the  late  extraordinary  prices.  At  Wal- 
cot,  many  Alderney  cattle  have  been  bred  for  the  dairj', 
and  numbers  of  the  GaUoway  breed  have  been  reared 
there." 

"  Sheep. — The  breeding  flocla  are  few  and  small, 
where  there  are  no  commons,  bat  are  various  in  their 
sorts,  as  the  fancy  of  the  farmer  leads  him  ;  for  in  this 
county  there  are  sheep  kept  of  most  of  the  sorts  in 
England,  from  the  Welsh  of  6  lbs.  per  quarter  to  the 
Leicesters'nire  of  30  lbs.  per  quarter  ;  those  farmers 
who  have  commons  generally  keep  of  a  size  from  11  lbs. 
to  14  lbs.  per  quarter  ;  shear  about  2  lbs.  of  wool  each, 
worth  about  Is.  Hd.  per  lb.,  though  there  has  been  of 
late  such  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  woo',  that  it  is 
now  difiicult  to  say  what  any  sort  is  worth.  Upon  some 
commons  the  aged  wethers  do  not  require  much  assist- 
ance in  the  winter,  but  the  ewes  and  lambs,  with  the 
yearling  sheep,  are  either  "wintered  from  home  or  kept 
in  their  own  farms.  This  sort,  which  is  kept  to  stock 
commons,  is  generally  sold  off,  or  fed  upon  their  own 
Turnips,  at  from  4  to  5  years  old.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  folding  sheep.  The  old  Shropshire  sheep 
are  horned,  and  have  black  or  mottled  faces  and  legs. 
They  are  about  as  large  as  the  south-down  sheep  ;  but 
the  neck  rather  longer,  and  the  carcass,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  compact  They  are  extremely  hardy,  and  have 
never  any  dry  food  given  them  in  the  winter,  except  in 
great  snows  which  last  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
are  not  attended  by  a  shepherd,  nor  folded;  nor  do 
they  generally  drink.  If  any  sheep  is  seen  to  drink, 
the  farmer  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign  that  such  sheep  is 
rotten  or  tainted  [ !]  The  Shropshire  sheep  crossed  with 
the  Dorsetshire,  are  said  to  raise  excellent  stock, 
especially  for  land  of  a  prettv-  good  quality.  The  system 
of  sheep  husbandr)-  in  Shropshire  is  defective.  There 
is  a  breed  of  sheep  on  the  Longmynd  with  horns  and  black 
faces,  that  seems  an  indigenous  sort ;  they  are  nimble, 
hardy,  and  weigh  near  10  lbs.  a  quarter  when  fatted. 
Their  fleeces,  upon  an  average,  may  weigh  2^  lbs.  of 
v.hich  half  a  pound  will  be  the  breechen  or  coarse  wool, 
and  is  sold  distinct  from  the  rest." 

"  Draught  Cattle In  the  strong  lands,  fotrr  or  five 

horses  are  used  to  a  plough,  or  six  or  eight  oxen  ;  the 
oxen  are  preferred  for  ploughing  in  the  strong  lands, 
but  horses  for  the  road  business ;  that  being  the  ease, 
horses  are  best  adapted  for  small  farms,  as  o.xen  are  for 
ploughing  upon  large  ones.  Hoi'ses  in  general  are  made 
use  of,  though  some  of  the  largest  farmers  get  much  [of 
their  ploughing  done  by  oxen.  The  ox  teams  of  this 
county  used  to  consist  of  ten  oxen  yoked  [ !  ]  now  those 
v.'ho  use  them  generally  plough  ■n'ith  five  oxen  single  in 
gearing,  or  with  four  oxen  and  a  horse  to  lead  them. 
A  few  persons  have  used  them  in  waggons." 


lumpy,  and  therefore  has  the  texture  and  quality  which  I  them  taxable,  and  charged  them  2s.  6d.  per  thousand 

the  farmer,  by  mistake  (as  I  said  before),  is  afraid  of   as  common  bricks."| 

losing,  by  making  his  land  clean.     It  is  in  the  months  of       "  Cattle. — The  neat  cattle  of  thLs  county  cannot  be 

M.iy,  June,  and  July,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  that  ]  referred  to  any  of  the  district  breeds  tliat  wTiters  upon  1  rcceiv 


Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals  {Boussingault,  vol.  ii.,  p.  422). 
— The  ordinary  allowance  of  a  horse  at  Bechelbronn. 
consists  daily  of 

Hay    22  lbs. 
Straw  5,5 

Oats  7,25  =  2  gallons  nearly,  the  sact  o 
[Oats  weighing  145  lbs- 
On  this  allowance  the  teams  thrive  admirably.  In. 
the  following  observations  I  selected  two  teams  of  four 
horses  each,  which  I  shall  designate  as  No.  1  and  Xo.  2. 
The  first  consisted  of  a  mare  and  three  horses,  re- 
spectively of  the  ages  of  7,  7,  16,  and  8.  The  second 
of  three  mares  and  a  horse,  of  15,  5,  14,  and  5  years 
years  old.  Observation  1. — In  this  case  half  the  hay 
was  replaced  by  steamed  Potatoes,  it  being  assumed, 
as  the  result  of  analysis,  that  100  of  hay  is  equivalent 
to  280  of  Potatoes.     The  ration  thus  became 

Hay 11  lbs. 

Straw  . .  5,5 
Oats....  7,25 
Potatoes  30,83 
The  Potatoes  were  s.Ughtly  steamed  only,  as'  they  are 
too  pasty  when  thoroughly  boiled.     The  tubers  when 
cold  were  chopped  and  mixed  ^lith  the  straw  converted 
into   ehafi'.     In    consequence    of   the    pecuharly   wet 
weather,  the  teams  were  subjected  to  great  labour  ;  the 
result,  then,  of  this  observation  is  to  a  certain  extent 
doubtful.     After  ha\-ing  been  accustomed  to  their  new 
ration  for  some  days,  the  teams  were  weighed.     The 
second  weighing  took  place  at  the  expiration  of  24  days. 

1st  weighing — 
No.  1,4530  Jbs.     No.  5,  i473.      The  two  teams,  9104.     aiefin  pei  horse,  1133. 
2nd  weighing — 

No- 1, 4566  lbs.     No.  2,  4345.  Ditto  E912.  Ditto  1114. 

In  24  davs — 
Loss  6l".        Loss  128.  Loss  182.  Loss  24. 

The  loss  experienced  authorises  us  in  thinking  that  the 
allowance  was  insufficient.  The  30,88  lbs.  of  Potatoes 
are  not  really  equivalent  to  11  lbs.  of  hay.  To  adopt 
this  conclusion,  however,  comparative  observations  of 
horses  subjected  to  the  same  labour  and  kept  on  the  nor- 
mal allowance  would  have  been  necessarv'.  "This,  however. 


tmfortunately,  was  impossible,  as   all  the  horses   had 
received  Potatoes.    Notwithstanding  this  diminution  of 
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weight,  the  horses,  it  should  be  observed,  worlied  re. 
markably  well,  and  were  in  excellent  health. — M.  J.  B. 
Necessili/  of  Dramage,  Natural  or  Artificial,  before 
Subsoil  Ploughing.— 'i\\e  field  which  wa's  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  was  once  a  portion  of  tlie  open  common 
in  the  forest  of  Windsor,  and  brought  into  cultivation 
soon  after  the  inclosure  of  the  forest  in  1813.  Its  soil 
consisted  of  a  very  moderate  loam,  inclined  to  yellow 
clay,  only  a  few  inches  in  depth  ;  the  subsoil  chielly  a 
stiii'  clay,  but  with  occasional  portions  of  a  very  gravelly 
loam,  nearly  impervious  to  w.iter.  The  surface  is 
slightly  undulated,  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  let  ofi' 
the  surface-water  by  means  of  open  drains.  It  was 
first  brought  into  cultivation  by  paring  and  burning  the 
surface  ;  and  no  very  regular  rot.ation  of  crops  was  fol- 
lowed. The  first  crop  was  Turnips,  broadcast ;  a  very 
good  crop  in  consequence  of  the  ashes.  After  this  had 
been  fed  oft'  by  sheep,  came  Oats  ;  a  good  crop.  It  was 
then  ciialked,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  tumbrel-loads  to 
the  acre,  and  manured  with  good  dung,  6  tumbrels  per 
acre.  After  this,  part  of  the  field  was  planted  with 
Potatoes,  part  with  Beans,  and  part  with  Peas,  as  expe- 
riments ;  the  crops  were  moderate.  The  next  crops 
were  half  Wheat  and  h.alf  Cats  ;  fair  crops,  about 
3^^  quarters  of  Wheat  and  between  5  and  6  quarters  of 
Oats  per  acre.  A  similar  course  was  pursued,  with 
variations,  till  within  a  few  years,  when  Rye-grass  and 
Clover  were  sown  with  the  last  crop.  The  Grasses 
were  mown  twice  for  hay  the  next  year.  The  two  next 
yeai's  the  field  was  pastured,  chiefly  with  sheep.  This 
I  consider  to  h.ave  completed  the  preparatory  cultiva- 
tion :  and  the  field,  when  broken  up,  showed  a  mani- 
fest improvement  in  the  depth,  colour,  and  texture  of 
the  soil.  After  that  it  bore  Beans  and  Wheat.  It  was 
then  fallowed,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  coarse  natural 
Grasses  which,  in  spite  of  all  this  cultivation,  had  not 
been  entirely  eradicated,  and  also  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Couch-grass  (Triticum  repens),  which  had 
increased  in  the  soil.  Six  acres  of  the  field  were  sub- 
soil-ploughed, early  in  1838,  to  the  depth  of  14  or  15 
inches,  by  means  of  the  Rackheath-plough,  made  by 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  Co.,  at  Ipswich.  A  common 
swing-plough  (the  only  plough  I  ever  use),  with  two 
horses  abreast,  first  made  a  furrow  of  .ibout  6  inches 
deep.  Not  having  a  large  team,  I  had  several  such 
furrows  opened,  and  then  the  two  horses,  and  two 
more,  who  had  been  carting  manure  while'  the  other 
pair  was  ploughing,  were  yoked  to  the  Rackheath- 
plough,  which  stirred  the  subsoil  9  or  10  inches  deep. 
The  common  plough  after  that  filled  up  the  furrows. 
Thus  somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre  a  day  was  sub- 
soil-ploughed with  four  horses,  the  weather  being  very 
favourable.  The  laud  was  now  mantired  with  10 
cart-loads  of  yard-dung  to  the  aci'e  ;  1  acre  was 
planted  with  Potatoes ;  in  another  acre  Mangold  Wur- 
zel  seed  was  drilled  in  rows  18  inches  apart ;  2  acres 
were  sown  with  Swedish  Turnips,  and  2  acres  with  red 
Tankard  Turnips.  Tiie  Mangold  Wurzel  was  either 
taken  off  early  by  the  fiy,  or  failed  ;  and  Turnip-seed 
was  drille<l  over  it.  The  Swedes  were  also  sown  a 
second  time.  Before  Christmas  there  was  a  very 
good  appearance  of  Swedes  and  Turnips,  which  had 
been  properly  hoed  two  or  three  times,  and  were  clean. 
I  congratulated  myself  on  the  result  of  the  experiment  ; 
and  began  to  feed  off  the  Turnips  with  sheep,  drawing  a 
portion  for  the  cows  at  home.     The  winter  was  wet,  and 

1  was-soon  obliged  to  remove  the  sheep.  The  ground 
became  too  hollow  to  bear  the  cart-wheels  and  the  tread 
of  the  horses  ;  and  I  began  to  regret  having  loosened 
the  subsoil,  which  now  held  wet  like  a  sponge.  I  had 
never  thought  that  the  field  required  underdraining. 
The  water  always  ran  off  by  the  open  drains  before  it 
was  subsoil-ploughed  ;  I  might,  therefore,  very  natu- 
rally have  concluded  that  the  subsoil-plough  had  now 
ruined  my  land.  The  Turnips  were  not  eaten  off  or 
carted  home  till  late  in  spring ;  and  perhaps  I  should 
have  lost  the  use  of  them  altogether,  or  spoiled  my  land 
by  cutting  it  up,  if  I  had  not  determined  on  an  effectual 
remedy.  I  immediately  ordered  18.000  drnining-tiles, 
■which  fortunately  I  procured  from  difierent  kilns  in  the 
neighbourhood :  they  were  the  footed  tiles.  The 
common  size  cost  2  guineas  a  thousand,  besides  carriage: 
they  were  13  inches  long  ;  those  for  the  main  drains 
cost  3  guineas  a  thousand,  6  inches  in  diameter,  but 
only  12  inches  long.  I  laid  out  the  drains  SO  feet  apart ; 
the  common  drains  26  inches  deep,  the  main  drains 
30  inches.  An  immense  volume  of  water  ran  out  of  the 
drains  before  the  tiles  were  put  in  ;  and,  in  a  short  time 
after  they  were  filled  up,  my  sheep  returned  to  the  fold, 
and  my  cart  took  the  daily  supply  of  Turnips  for  the 
cows.  The  whole  field  v/as  underdrained  at  a  cost  of 
50/.,  besides  the  carriage  of  the  tiles,  that  is  only  5/.  per 
acre.     Of  the  6  acres  which  had  been  Eubsoil-ploughed, 

2  were  drilled  with  Chevalier  Barley  and  4  with  Tar- 
tarian Oats.  Red  and  white  Clover,  Rye-Grass,  and 
other  Grass-seeds,  were  sown  after  the  land  had  been 
harrowed,  and  the  surface  was  rolled.  The  season 
being  moist,  the  Clover  grew  very  rapidly,  and  the 
Barley  suffered  in  consequence.  The  crop,  notwith- 
standing, was  fair,  reckoned  at  about  4^  quarters  to  the 
acre  ;  which  is  more  than  is  usually  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Had  there  been  no  Clover,  G  quarters 
might  have  been  fairly  expected  from  the  length  of  the 
straw  and  ears.  The  Tartarian  Oats  kept  down  the 
Clover.  The  straw  rose  above  a  man's  head,  and  the 
crop  was  very  heavy.  It  is  not  threshed  out,  but  we 
estimate  it  at  9  quarters  to  the  acre.  From  the  yield 
of  a  small  portion  threshed,  I  have  reason  to  think  it 
will  exceed  this.  The  field  is  now  (Dec.  21st),  after  all 
tlje  rain  wliich  has  fallen  in  autumn,  as  dry  and  sound 


as  any  i)asture  I  have.  My  cows  and  horses  have  been 
occasionally  turned  into  tlie  field  withoiH;  making  any 
impression  ;  and  the  old  water-furrows,  which  were 
dug  out  by  my  men,  from  habit,  are  quite  dry,  with 
fine  Clover  in  the  bottom  of  them.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  experiment  is  important,  as  it  shows 
that,  wherever  the  subsoil  is  retentive  of  moisture, 
complete  under-draining  is  essential ;  and  that  the 
subsoil-plough  should  never  be  used  until  the  water 
can  run  oft'  below. —  The  Rev.  W.  L.  liham,  \st  vol. 
Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 

French  Agriculture  in  1840. — .A  spirit  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  is  showing  itself  in  France.  At  a 
moment  when  this  subject  is  atti'acting  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  in  this  country,  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  some  persons  to  know  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture  among  our  neighbours  in 
France,  and  what  are  the  means  in  operation  towards 
its  advancement.  That  the  two  countries  differ  most 
widely  in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture — that,  seeking 
the  same  end  of  improved  cultivation,  they  set  out 
almost  from  opposite  points,  and  employ  very  different 
means, — would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  inte- 
rest of  this  inquiry.  lu  England  the  laud  is  in  great 
measure  owned  by  large  proprietors,  and  cultivated  by 
tenants  possc-ised  of  capital  and  skill  :  in  France  the 
land  is  almost  infinitely  subdivided  among  small  pro- 
prietors. In  England  the  individual  enterprise  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  detects  deficiencies,  and  supplies  the 
remedy  :  in  France,  from  the  want  of  capitalists,  the 
Government  is  obliged  to  take  the  part  of  instigator 
and  chief  agent  in  the  cai-eer  of  improvement.  In 
comparison  with  the  English  system  of  inclosures, 
France  may  be  called  one  vast  open  field.  You  may 
travel  from  Calais  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  the  German 
frontier,  to  the  Alps,  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  scarcely  see 
a  hedge  or  a  partition  fence  of  any  sort.  This  vast 
open  field  (unlike  the  open  districts  of  England,  v/here 
the  operations  of  farming  are  generally  conducted  ou 
the  largest  scale)  is  cut  up  into  the  smallest  conceiv- 
able plots  of  every  variety  of  produce.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  over  vast  plains  bounded  by  sloping 
hills,  you  see  the  surface  varied  by  every  description  of 
crop  ;  none  perhaps  above  an  acre  or  two  in  size,  the 
larger  portion  not  more  than  the  fourth  or  the  eighth 
of  .in  acre.  Here  a  vineyard  100  yards  by  20,  there  a 
strip  of  Wheat,  Lucerne,  Barley,  Oats,  Pot.atoes,  Clover, 
Vetches.  Few  roads  intersect  this  extensive  garden, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  cultivation  must  be  tra- 
versed every  day  in  all  directions  by  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  of  the  various  lots.  The  owner  of  a 
plot  of  Lucerne,  half  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  must 
pass  one  neighbour's  vineyards,  another's  Wheat,  and 
50  such  varieties,  to  reach  liis  own  plot,  where  he  must 
cut  his  Lucerne,  make  it  into  hay,  and  carry  it  home, 
either  on  his  own  back,  or  piled  on  an  ass  or  horse, 
along  the  narrow  paths  which  intersect  the  plots.  The 
residences  of  these  proprietors  are  almost  invariably 
congregated  into  villages  or  tov/ns,  and  lie  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  wide  of  their  respective  allot- 
ments. Upon  English  principles  of  farming  and  of  rural 
economy  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  system  of 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on  successfully  and  profitably 
for  a  series  of  years.  How  is  manure  to  be  made  ?  how 
are  cattle,  the  great  agents  in  reproduction,  to  be  kept, 
and  restoration  to  be  made  to  the  land  ?  It  is  clear 
that  over  this  vast  open  field,  thus  laid  out,  no  cattle 
can  depasture,  and  though  a  certain  amount  of  stock 
may  be  kept  in  stables,  the  amount  must  be  lin^ited 
from  the  want  of  winter  food,  as  few  or  no  Turnips  are 
seen,  and  the  transport  of  manure  to  the  distant  plots 
from  the  want  of  roads  and  tracks  must  be  operose  and 
expensive.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  France. — ./.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  in  English 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Visit  to  Mr.  H.  Davis's  Farms. — In  your  last 
Gazette  I  find  an  article  copied  from  Bell's  Ifeekiy 
Messenger.  As  I  had  also  the  advantage  (for  so  1 
must  call  it)  of  inspecting  Mr.  H.  Davis's  farm  twice  in 
the  present  month,  I  conceive  it  may,  in  some  degree, 
tend  to  the  same  end  which,  no  doubt,  the  correspondent 
of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  had  in  view — namely,  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — if  I  add  a  word  to  his 
f.air  and  plain  statement.  The  great  theory  which  Mr. 
H.  Davis  supports,  and  that  very  ably  by  his  own  prac- 
tice, is  "  thin  sowing."  I  have  seen  all  the  Wheats  on 
Mr.  Davis's  farms,  and  also  others  under  his  manage- 
ment in  the  neighboni-hood  of  Croydon,  upon  all  of  which 
thin  sowing  is  practised.  I  agree  with  Bell's  coi'res- 
pondent,  that  "  some  was  thiu  and  some  as  good  as 
possible  ;"  but  I  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
"  thin  sowing  is  a  dangerous  experiment."  The  only 
conclusion  you  could  fairly  dr.aw  from  Mr.  H .  Davis's 
Wheats,  would  be  that  arising  from  a  comparison  of  his 
with  those  of  other  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
all  their  Wheats  had  succeeded,  so  as  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  a  five-quarter  per  acre  crop  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  Mr. 
H.  Davis's  was  very  inferior  to  theirs,  tlie  inference 
would  be  strong  against  his  thin  sowing  ;  but  I  assert 
such  is  not  the  fact.  To  this  I  can  speak  with  some 
certainty,  as  I  rode  over  several  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Croydon,  as  well  as  th.at  of  Mr.  Davis  ;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  comparison,  not  only  of 
the  Wheats,  but  also  the  entire  farm  management,  is 
very  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis.  In  fact, 
that  whole  district  suffered  much  this  season  from 
severe  frost  in  March,  and  from  wire-worm  ;  but  the 
thick-sown  Wheat  suff'ered  quite  as  much  as  that  which 
was  thin  sown  ;  therefore  neither  the  correspondent  of 


Bell,  nor  his  Devonshire  friend,  should  conclude  any- 
thing against  thin  sowing  from  their  visit ;  except,  in- 
deed, this,  which  is  much  in  its  favour,  th.at  in  a  very 
unkindly  spring  some  thin-sown  Wheats  are  of  the  first 
quality,  while  some  also  thin  sown  suffers  nothing  in. 
comparison  with  the  thick  sown  of  that  vicinity.  In 
conclusion.  Sir,  I  must  add,  that  my  own  practice  has 
not  been  thin  sowing  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  "  Devonshire- 
farmer,"  all  that  I  have  seen  on  Sir.  H.  Davis's  farms 
has  tended  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my  former  prac- 
tice ;  I  do  not  s.ay  I  .shall  adopt  it  on  .a  large  scale,  but, 
ifllivelpropo.se  to  try  it.  Again,  I  know  nothing, 
of  Devonshire  farming  ;  if  it  be  as  bad  as  a  great  deal 
in  the  Croydon  district,  it  will  admit  of  great  im  prove- - 
ment ;  .and  as  Mr.  H.  Davis's  farms  lia\e  been  the  sole 
subject  of  the  communication  of  Bell's  correspondent,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  bearing  witness  to  his  very 
superior  management  generally.  The  prejudice  of  old 
farmers  is  almost  proverbial ;  and  he  luis  had  sufRcieut 
firmness,  in  the  midst  of  this  dense  atmosphere  of  preju- 
dice, to  rise  superior  to  it— to  adopt  altogether  a  new 
and  improved  system.  I  do  not  now  allude  to  thin 
sowing,  but  generally ;  and  1  confidently  hope  and 
believe  he  will  have  a  substantial  recompense  in  plentiful 
crops.  One  word  more,  I  never  was  acquainted  with, 
Mr.  Davis  till  this  month  ;  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  any  of  the  other  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Croydon,  therefore  it  must  be  plain  I  speak 
of  systems,  not  of  men.  Will  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  finger  is  .almost  pointed  .at  Mr.  Davis  because  he 
ploughs  his  land  deep  ?  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
indeed,  if  Jlr.  H.  Davis's  example  does  not  work  a  great 
reform  in  Surrey  farming  within  a  few  years,  if  men 
will  only  cefise  to  be  prejudiced.  Let  them  watch  the 
progress  of  things — adopt  nothing  over  hastily  (farmers 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  every  new  theor)',  neither  can 
they  afford  to  adhere  to  every  error)  ;  but  when  the 
light  shines,  I  submit  they  should  not  call  it  darkness  ; 
the  mind  should  be  alw,ays  open  to  improvement.  There 
is  much  that  is  new  in  farming  very  valuable  ;  and  I, 
for  one,  do  not  advise  any  one  to  adopt  a  theory  on  a. 
large  scale  until  it  is  ascertained  to  be  an  improvement. 
— F.  S.,  in  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette,  July  5. 

Condition  of  the  Labourers  at  Saa^by,  Lincolnshire, 
—  In  the  first  place,  the  cottages  are  good,  being  brick 
and  tile,  and  contain  each  four  rooms,  viz.,  two  low 
rooms  and  two  chambers,  besides  a  back  kitchen,  pantry, 
&c.,  &e.  For  the  cottage  alone  the  rent  charge  is  30s., 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  about  an  acre  (some  more, 
some  less)  of  garden  ground,  for  wdiich  they  pay  28s. 
per  acre,  the  .average  rent  of  their  meadow  and  pasture 
land.  Those  keeping  one  cow  have  about  4  acres  of 
meadow  and  pasture,  and  those  keeping  two  cows  about 
7  or  8  acres,  exclusive  of  the  garden  above  described. 
The  labourers'  wages  are  13s.  6d,*  per  week  ;  this  has 
been  the  stated  wages  during  the  winter.  The  gardea 
ground  is  cultivated  with  Potatoes,  which  enables  them 
to  feed  two  or  three  good  pigs,  which  on  an  average 
weigh  .about  25  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone)  :  one  pig 
they  generally  contrive  to  sell  for  the  Michaelmas  rent, 
the  other  for  then-  o\^'n  consumption.  During  the 
spring  they  have  generally  a  good  fat  calf,  which  will 
fetch  from  3/.  to  3/.  ]  Os.  Having  given  you  the 
principle  upon  which  our  cottages  are  rented,  I  will 
give  you  (as  under)  a  few  of  the  names,  with  the  par- 
ticulars, as  they  stand  in  the  rent-roll : — 


George  Atkinson,  two  cows  ... 

Jonathan  Ashton,  one  do 

John  Brocklesby,  one  do 

Willi.am  Blair,  one  do 

John  Clayton,  one  do 

William  Jackson,  one  do 

Isaac  Marshall,  one  do 

John  Oglesby,  two  do 

John  Pocklington,  two  do 

Thomas  Stephenson,  two  do.... 

George  Turner,  one  do 

John  Twidle,  one  do 

Joseph  Thistleton,  two  do. 

John  Walker,  one  do 


Quantity. 

A. 

E. 

p. 

s 

1 

8 

4 

1 

34 

3 

2 

26 

3 

3 

30 

4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

27 

4 

3 

5 

8 

1 

19 

7 

0 

1 

7 

i 

39 

3 

3 

31 

4 

3 

7 

8 

0 

25 

4 

3 

23 

£     s. 

13  19 

7  15 

6  7 

7  1 
7    2 

7  0 

8  4 

13  5 
11     9 

14  10 

7  0 

8  4 
13     0 

8     7 


What  I  have  stated  above  is  a  fair  specimen.  We  have- 
in  this  parish  about  40  cottagers,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
them  all  comfort.ably  fixed.  The  farmers  generally 
draw  the  hay  and  coals  for  the  cottagers  in  their  employ. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  particulars  of  our  ■ 
cottagers,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  laud- 
lords  following  the  example..— t/o/ire  Horsley,  Saxby, 
near  Barlon-on-Humber,  April  2, 1S42. — English  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal. 

Hovi  to  Make  a  Water-meadow. — Being  in  the  occn- 
pation  of  a  meadow,  containing  20  acres  2  roods,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Bicester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which, , 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  subject  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  floods  (causing  the  land  to  produce 
flags  and  .all  sorts  of  aquatic  plants,  to  so  great_  an 
extent  th.at  some  parts  of  the  produce  were  of  little 
greater  value  than  to  lay  into  the  yard  to  make  dung),. 
I  was  determined  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  from  the  con. 
fidence  I  had  in  my  landlord  (being  only  a  tenant-at- 
will)  to  try,  at  my  own  expense,  the  effect  of  irrigation 
on  the  said  meadow.  My  first  object  w,as  to  ascertain,., 
as  near  as  I  could,  the  probable  expence  of  carrying  my 
views  into  execution  ;  this  done,  my  next  step  was  to. 
satisfy  myself  of  procuring  a  proper  supply  of  wate 
.and  its  quality.     'This  a}so,  on  tri.al,  proved  satisfactor 


'  The  wages  would  be  now  about  12s. 
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it  being  the  produce  of  a  spring  oozing  out  of  limestone 
rock  and  marl  strata,  diataut  ironi  the  spot  about  two 
miles,  which  was  brought  to  tlie  meadow  by  the  brook  ad- 
joining. My  next  step  wastothrowadamacross  the  brook, 
and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  not  cause 
my  neighbour's  land  on  the  other  side  to  be  inundated  ; 
therefore    I  made   a  sort  of  moveable   dam  or  sluice, 
which  I  can  put  up  and  down  at  will,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  water  sufficiently  for  my  purpose  without  doing  in- 
jury to  the  opposite  lands.  My  next  object  was  to  make 
myself  sure  that  I  could  get  the  water  off  as  quick  as  I 
-could  get  it  on  ;  in   this  t  was  a  little  puzzled,   as  the 
middle  part  of  the  meadow  was  the  lowest,  being  nearly 
as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  brook.      This  caused  some 
■consideration  and    trouble  :  however,  a  thought  struck 
m.e  that  I  would  carry  the  main  drain  through  the  whole 
■iensth  of  the  mead,  and  dig  it  deep   enough  over  the 
rising  ground,  which  I  did,  and  again  succeeded  to  my 
•entire  satisfaction,   as  on  this   depended  the  completion 
of  mv  enterprise.      I  next  turned  the  water  out  of  the 
'brook  over  the  whole  20  acres,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
levels,  which   I   did  by  sticking  down  pegs  and  laying 
bits  of  turf  in  the  hollow  places  level  with  the  top  of  the 
■water.     I  then  let  the  water  off  by  the  main  drain,  which 
was  already  dug  for  that  purpose  ;  this  enabled  me  to 
carry  the  water  by  small  floats  to  the  high  parts,  and  to 
make  all  the  small  drains  in  the  low  parts,  which  made  it 
■something  like  runninij  from  ridge  to  furrow.     I  used  no 
spirit-level,  but  proved  the  levels  with  water.  Please  to  ob- 
serve that  when  I  let  the  water  on  the  land,  that  part  of 
the  brook  below  the  dam  was  empty,  which  then  became 
the  principal  receiver  for  all  the  drains  in  the  meadow. 
During  the  time  the  work  was  in  hand   I  attended  my 
labourers  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  or  as  much  time 
as  I  could  spare  ;  which   I  am  convinced  tended  much 
to  lessen  the  cost,  as  my  object  was  to  execute  the  work 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  simple  manner.     I   gave  for 
<liorfring  all   the  main  conductors  and  large  drains  4rf. 
per  rod  ;  for  the  medium  drains  '2d.  ;  and  for  the  small 
iloats  and  drains    \d.  per  rod:  the  whole  cost  of  this 
was  27/.  10s.  ;  10/.  the  sluices,  and  5/.  making  the  dam 
across  the  brook  ;  making  the  whole  cost  42/.  IO5.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  I  began  to  float  the 
meadow,  and  had  not  applied  the  water  long  to  the  land 
-loefore  I  observed  au  evident  improvement.    I  wish  also 
to  state  that,  on  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  Hag-roots  and  aquatic  plants  were  so  blended 
with  the  soil,  I  dug  the  wliole   and  laid  the  top  down- 
wards.    I  did  not  lay  the  spits  too  close  togethei',  but 
left  sufficient  room  between  each  for  the  Grass  to  shoot 
up  ;  and  to  my  great  surprise,  the  whole  of  the  flags 
and    aquatic  plants  disappeared,  and   an  entire  fresh 
herbage  of  good  quality  sprung  up  in  their  stead.     If 
there  were  any  difference  in  the  crop,  I  think  this  spot 
had  the  advantage,   the  whole,  however,  produced  the 
best  crop  I  have  ever  seen,  and  which  was  cut  in  June 
last,  and  yielded  more  than  2  tons  per  acre,  which  was 
of  double  the  value  of  any  crop  which  I  have  had  from 
any  part  of  the  said  meadow,  in  any  season,  these  last 
20  years.     As  soon  as  the  Grass  was  mowed  and  the 
hay  cleared  off,  I  let  on  the  water  again  ;  and,  in  about 
five  weeks,  there  was  another  crop  fit  for  the  scythe ; 
but,  having  had  enough  hay-making  in  such  a  wet  and 
trying  season,  I  was  afraid  to  encounter  the  second  crop 
for  hay  ;  consequently,  I  turned  in  my  cattle,  consisting 
■of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  all  of  which  appeared  to  do 
well  :  but  when  the    working  horses  were  taking    up 
again  to  their  work,  they  each  and  all  were  seized  with 
a  relaxation  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  fearful  some  of 
them  would  die.     This  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the 
hay  or  Grass  produced  from  water-meadows  is  proper 
food  for   working  horses,  though  it  answers  well  for 
milking  cows  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  sheep, 
— say  until  June,  but  no  longer.     The  mode  I  adopted 
in  putting  on  the  water  was  to  float  about  one-half  of 
the  meadow  at  one  time,  letting  the  water  on  about 
three  days  and  nights,  and  allowing  it  the  same  time  to 
drain  off,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  when   I  ceased.     The  fall  of  the  water  from  the 
highest  part  (near  the   dam)  in  the  brook  to  the  point 
where  the  main  dram  empties  itself  again  into  the  brook 
is,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  22  inches. —  VV.  Paccton, 
Langford    Farm,    Bicester,   —  English    Jgricidtural 
Society's   Jo  urnal. 

On  White  Carrots. — In  the  spring  of  1843,  5  acres 
were  sown,  of  which  A\  acres  were  whfte  and  -\  an  acre 
were  red  Altringham  Carrots,  to  test  their  worth  against 
the  white — some  seedsmen  having  asserted  that  they 
would  answer  equally  well,  perhaps  from  having  great 
difficulty  in  supplymg  the  demand  for  the  white  Carrot 
seed,  which  was  very  scarce  in  the  spring  of  1843  ;  the 
sowing  of  the  Altriuf^ham  was  unsuccessful,  as  also  77  an 
acre  of  land  sown  with  the  white,  consequently  I  had 
only  4  acres,  producing  1200  bushels  per  acre,  or  in  the 
whole  4800  bushels  ;  with  tliese  24  fatting  beasts  were 
fed,  adding  equal  quantities  of  Swede  Turnips  (both 
sliced  by  a  machine),  together  with  hay  and  oil-cake  up 
to  the  month  of  April,  1844.  For  my  cart-horses,  20 
in  number,  about  10  lbs.  of  white  Carrots  were  used, 
with  a  little  corn  and  hay,  from  November,  1843,  to  the 
following  April  ;  and  the  Carrots  were  further  applied 
in  feeding  24  cows  and  two  bulls  to  the  same  period, 
with  very  great  economy  of  hay.  The  land  for  Carrots 
was  dressed  with  sea-weed  trenched  into  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  previous  to  frosty  weather.  The  Carrots 
were  sowu  in  April,  and  my  bailiff's  observation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Carrots  do  not  draw  the  ground 
more  than  Swede  Turnips.  In  preparing  for  a  crop  of 
Swedes,  however,  we  necessarily  dress  the  land  well ; 
whereas  for  Carrots  we  seldom  dress  the  ground,  sCjwing 


them  generally  after  Wheat,  or  after  Oats  and  seeds. 
In  fact,  this  season  I  have  a  very  promising  crop  of 
Flax  after  Carrots  without  any  dressing.  The  land 
which  last  year  bore  Carrots  is  now  in  fallow  for  Wheat. 
In  preparation  for  Carrots  deep  trenching  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  ploughing,  iiowever  deep,  the  crops  being 
better  ;  and  this  season  the  preference  for  drilling 
Carrots  over  sowing  broadcast,  is  very  evident. 
Having  stated  that  the  introduction  of  white  Carrot  cul- 
ture economis' d  hay,  I  proceed  to  offer  proofs  as  follow  : 
— In  1  S42  :  238  acres  of  seeds  and  Grass  produced  200 
loads  of  hay;  and  when  hay-making  commenced  in 
1843  I  had  about  50  loads  of  old  hay  only  in  reserve. 
In  1843  :  200  acres  of  seeds  and  Grass  produced  505 
loads  of  hay,  besides  21  acres  of  Clover,  producing 
19  loads  ;  and  I  had*  about  400  loads  of  hay  in  reserve 
when  hay-making  commenced  in  1844.  Showing  a 
beneficial  reserve  of  ha}^  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
united  effects  of  a  very  good  crop  of  hay  in  1B43,  and 
the  reduction  of  its  consumption  by  the  use  of  white 
cattle  Carrots,  grown  to  considerable  perfection  on  clay 
land  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  a  soil  which,  without 
thorough  good  and  frequent  under-drainage,  combined 
with  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  offers  no  hope  of  grow- 
ing a  crop  of  good  Swede  Turnips.  Carrot  seed  is  very 
easily  saved  by  transplanting  some  of  the  Carrots  of 
smaller  size  into  portions  of  gardens,  where  not  liable 
to  injury  by  rabbits  or  hares. — Sir  C.  Burrell,  English 
Agrwnliural  Society's  Journal. 

Tenant-rights. — There  are  many  tenants  who,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  money  market,  would  be  able  to 
borrow  sufficient  capital  to  effect  those  improvements 
wdiich  pertain  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they  had 
the  security  of  a  lease,  or  an  agreement  that,  on  quit- 
ting the  farm,  they  should  be  repaid  their  outlay,  sub- 
ject to  deductions,  increasing  for  every  year  that  had 
elapried  since  the  expenditure  was  incurred.  Under 
such  a  system,  a  large  portion  of  the  wastes  of  Lincoln- 
shire have  been  reclaimed  by  tenants-at-will  ;  and  few 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  occupancy,  which  not 
unfrequently  descends  from  iiither  to  son  without  a  lease. 
A  Lincolnshire  farmer  on  quitting,  receives  irom  his 
landlord,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  half  the  amount  of  his 
bill  for  oil-cake,  consumed  that  year  by  his  sheep  and 
the  beasts  which  tread  his  straw  into  manure.  He  re- 
ceives, also,  the  amount  of  his  expenditure  for  buildings, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  -^  for  every  year  he  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  it  ;  for  draining,  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  ^ ;  for  claying  and  chalking,  of  ^  ;  and  for  bones, 
of  -|,  for  each  year.  Such  a  system,  though  not  so  good 
as  a  leasehold  tenure,  is  the  liest  substitute  for  it. — 
North  British  Revieiu,  May    1845. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  JuLr  ID.— Owing  tf^-Jilie  continued  fine' 
weather  the  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables-  have  been  very 
good  during  the  past  week,  and  trade  has  been  tolerably  brisk. 
i*inc-apples  of  English  growth  are  plentiful  and  remarkably 
tine  ;  large  quantities  of  West  India  Fines  have  also  been 
brought  to  the  market  during  the  week :  tliey  appear  to  be  au 
improvement  on  last  year's  iraportations,  the  best  of  them  being 
good  in  quality,  and  weighing  from  3  to  -ilbs.  each.  Grapes 
are  very  good,  and  are  selling  at  the  same  price  as  qjioted  in 
our  last  report.  Excellent  specimens  of  English  and  Dutch 
Melons  may  be  obtained  at  last  week's  prices.  Peaches  and 
Nectai'ines  of  good  quality  continue  to  be  abundantly  supplied, 
as  are  also  Strawberries  and  Cherries  ;  the  latter  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Of  Apjjles  of  this  season's  growth,  a  few 
of  the  Juneating  and  Hawthorndcn  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  '2s.  to  3s.  per  half 
sieve.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  excellent  quality  ai*e  plen- 
tiful ;  trade  for  the  latter  has  been  better  than  in  the  preceding 
week,  but  large  quantities  being  supphed  from  Holland,  prices 
remain  nearly  the  same.  Ot  Vegetables  there  is  abundance. 
Theprice  of  Cauliflowers  continues  the  same  as  in  oui"  last  report. 
Cabbages  are  very  plentiful,  and  Potatoes  have  been  abundantly 
supplied,  wliich  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Peas,  which  are  improving  in  quality, 
and  remarkably  plentiful.  French  Beans  are  considerably 
cheaper,  the  best  samples  fetching  about  5s.  per  half  sieve. 
Turnips  and  Carrots  are  good.  Artichokes  are  tolerably  plen- 
tiful, and  Lettuces  and  all  kinds  of  saladiug  are  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Asparagus  and  llhubarb  are  becoming  scarce, 
especially  the  latter.  Among  Cut  Flowers  we  noticed  several 
varieties  of  Alstrdmeria,  Combretum  purpureum,, Sweet  Peas, 
Pelargoniums,  Gardenias,  Picotees,  Carnations,  Moss,  Frovins 
and  other  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pina  Apple,  perlb.,  5kT.o  Off 
rtrapiia,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2^  to  6* 
Peiiches.  per  doz.,  6a  to  165 
Nectarines,  per  doz,,  Ga  to  16* 
CherrieB,  whII,  per  lb.,  2»  to  (fa 
Appleu,  Oess.,  per  buKh-,  tOsto  ISf 

—     Kituhen,  G»  to  12* 
Melons,  4a  to  8*  eai;h 
Strawb«rrieK,  per  pottle.,  fid  to  2* 
CurraniM,  per  ht.-Fv.,  2s  li'i  to  bs 
Goosebi'rries,  per  sieve,  yJff  to  ba 
WBlnuta,  per  busiiel,  Ja  ii>  Os  ' 

VEGETABLES, 


Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  to  3* ; 

—  per  iOU,  7j  to  Ifia 

—  bittar,  per  100, 10*  to20j 
Lemons,  i>er  dozen,  In  toS( 

—        per  100.  Bj  to  16« 
AlmondB,  per  peek,  6a 
hiveet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2a  6d  to 
Nuts,  Bnii'elona,  24*J 

—  Brazil,  EOit^ 

—  Spiiniah,  2C« 

—  Cob,  Ui 


CabbajreB,  per  doz..  ZdtnM 
Caulifloiveta,  per  doz.,  \s  to  bs 
Krenuh  Beans,  per  hf.-sv.,  is  to  5j  ^ 
Sorrel, porht',-sieve,G(i  to  Jlfi 
Arii(;hol(es,  pcv  doz.,  2i  to  it 
I'otatoes,  per  ton,  ■ma  to  B0« 

—  cv/t.,  2a  to  fti 

—  bushel,  \sGd  to  3« 

—  Kidnty,  per  doz.lb.,U  Cd  tO  2i 
Turnipa,  per  doz.,  2»  to  iia 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  \a  to  3j 
Cirrots,  [iiiT  doz.  bch§,,  Sj  to  5i 
Rhubarb,  v-er  bundle,  'id  to  Gd 
Peas,  rec  sieve,  2s  to  2«  6d 
Auparai^us,  per  bundle,  Ij  to  6« 
Horee  H.adiHh,  per  huoHle,  1s6d  to6« 
Cu(!uiTibera,  per  doz.,  2a  to  9» 
SpinHeh,  i^er  niave.  bd  co  la  Gd 
Leel:a,p>4r  doz.,  2s  to  3a 
Gurlio.  perlb., »(i  to  l<}d 


;4'i 


Celery,  per  bunch,  l*to2* 
Oniona,  per  bunuh,  3d  to  1* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  la  Gd 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  ro  lOti 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  firf  to  1«  Gd , 

—  _        Cos,  6d  to  Is 
Radishe.B,  per  doz.  hands,  (id  to  \s 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  is  to  2i 
Small  SuladH,  pt^r  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Basil,  Rreen,  per  bunch,  6d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   Sdtoatf 
■savory,  per  bunch,  'id  to  bd 
ThymH,  per  Ijunch,  id  to  Gd 
V/atercrusH,  p.  IJ  em.  bun-  4d  lo6i 
Parsley,  per  half  sievf ,  Gd  to  la- 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  Qd 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  4d 
Mint,  por  bunch,  2ii  to  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  Srf 

I  Chervil,  por  punnet, 3d  to4d 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Bacon — Will  any  correspondent,  versed  in  ciu-ing  bacon,  be 
kind  enough  to  state  tbebestmode  of  curing  it,  as  to  flavour, 
keeping,  and  smoking  it  ? 
Colman's   PiEPORT — German  Subscriber — We  have  not  seen  a 
second  report,  and  do  not  think  it  is  published  yet,  but  will 
inform  you  next  week. 
Cow-FEEDiNG — R  Tr— Wame's  jelly  is  good  for  this  purpose ; 
you  should  begin  with  3  or  4  lbs  daily,  and  keep  increasing  as 
long  as  the  animal  benefits,  up  to  10  or  12ttis  daily.     You  do 
not  state  the  size  of  your  paddock,  but  unless  it  is  large  it  is 
needless  to  tether. 
Datiiy — A  Constant  Suhscriber  says  his  dairy  is  attached  to  his 
house  on  the  north  side,  but  in  summer  the  heat  has  such 
an  effect  on  the  slate  with  which  it  is  covered,  that  the  milk 
quickly  turns  sour.     Can  any  one  suggest  a  covering  which 
being  j>laced  on  the  slate  during  the  very  hot  weather  wil]^ 
repel  the  heat  ?     How  would  it  ans-\ver  roughly  to  cover  the 
roof  with  straw  every  morning  during  hot  days  ? 
Geese — A     /Sub — Will    any    of   our    correspondents    be    kind 
enough  to  inform  us  of  the  most  economical  and  expeditious 
plan  to  fatten  gi*een  geese  at  this  time  of  year  ? 
Hounijeams — Anon — The  best  time  to  plant  them  out  in  hedges 
is   in  November  ;  use  two  years  transplanted  plants  ;  jjlaut 
them  about  1  foot  apart  to  form  a  continuous  hedge. 
House  Manure — CarmarthensMre — The  best  way  to  dispose   of 
it  is  to  convey  it  by  drain  to  Kome  place  where  it  may  be  at 
once  mixed  with   large   quantities  of  vegetable  earth,  ifcc, 
and  made  a  compost  of.     You  will  find  it  very  inconvenient 
to  cart  it  away,  and  apply  it  directly  to  the  land  :  but  if  you 
have  determined  on  that  plan  you  had  better  dig  a  tank  (say 
12  feet  by  8  feet  and  (S  feet  deep),  into  which  the  manure  may 
run,    the   solid  parts   settling,    and  the  liquid  parts  being 
pumped  into  carts  and  carried  off.     The  tank  should  be 
walled  and  paved. 
Implements — A7ion — The  party  you  name  will  make  as  good 
carts  as  any  in  the  kingdom.     For  farm  purposes,  springs 
and  cranked  axles  for  carts  are  both  unnecessai-y. 
PoPLAES — T  M''^— The  best  time  to  pollai'd  them  is  immediately 

after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
Salt — A  Suhscriber — It  is  advisable  to  salt  all  hay  in  stacking 
it,  but  especially  any  which  is  somewhat  spoiled.  We  will, 
next  week,  state  the  quantity  usually  so  applied. 
TuRN-\viiEST  Ploughs — One  wJio  %oants  some  of  these  ploughs 
would  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give  him  his  ex- 
perience of  the  relative  merits  of  the  dift'erent  forms  manufac- 
tured by  Lowcock,  Rausome,  Comius,  Law,  Sims,  Wilkie, 
and  others. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  14.— Per  stone  of  S  lbs. 

Bt!Rt  Long-wools  -  -  4b  6to<lB]d 
EweK  and  hecond  quality  3  8  4  0 
Lambs  -  -  -  -  6  4  B  4 
Piss  -         -        -         -     8     4       4     4 

Beet  Downs  &Hnlf-bredB    4  10      5    2 

Beasts,  2etiO;   Sheep  imd  Lambs,  26,110;  C&lvefl.  1' 
"We  have  an  increase  In   th-  supply  ot  Beasts,  the   de 

arger  than  on  Monday  lafit,  bur  prices  no  better 

are  not  readily  obtained.    Scarcely  any  iremain  u 

is  phortor,  .ind  ihe  beat  qu:iH'iflsarerat,herdearei 

—  Veal-tiadele  heavy.— Pork  rtmaina  steady. 

Friday,  July  18. 

Beef-trade  is  remarkably  hetivy,  oivin^  loatallingoff  in  the  tlomand.  Uest 
SootB,  &c.,  '16.  lo  4fl.  2d.;  best  Short  MoriiB,  3b.  8d.  to  "la. :  Second  filial i'v,  'Js. 
tod.  to  3b.  4d.— Mutton-trad- is  hnidly  so  t'cod  at  on  MnnA^^y.  jSt-Bt  Downs 
maUeabouifta. ;  best  Lonn-woole,  4s.  8d.;  Ewes,  JSiC.,3fl.  8d.  to  4b.  4d.— Lamb- 
trade  Is  considerably  worse,  it  being  difficult  to  make  l!;-.  of  the  best.— Trade 
is  rather  brisk  for  the  best  Veal  ;  a  choice  Calt  makism-aily  5a.,  but  middling 
oni  B,  of  which  there  is  a  large  supply,  aro  a  heavy  suUiat  'Im.  to  48._']d.— Pork- 
trade  is  hardly  no  ^ood. 

Beastfl,  707:  Sheep  and  Lambs.  685(1!  CalveB,  467;  ?!««.  814. 


44, 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  July  17. 

Prims  old  Meadow  I  Interior  Hay     96     100a  I  Clovi-i 

Hay  105^  to  116s  |  New  Hay        75b  to  95    |  Straw 

.^lH^  CooPBtt,  Saleiman. 

Chmbeeland  Market,  July  17. 

Superior  Mead.  Hay  llCKtol2G-  I  Superior  Clover  I  20b  to  1283  | 

Intennr  -  lUO        loa    1  Interior         ,,     loa         112    I  Straw  40b  to44s 

New  Hay  -  80         9j    [  New  Clover         35        110    | 

.ToSHUA  Baebh.  HTrv  SftlMRman. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  U. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  at  market  this  morning  w^as 
unusually  small,  and  taken  oft'  by  the  millers  at  a  rise  of  2s. 
per  qr.  upon  the  finest  samples,  and"  Is.  to  3s.  upon  the 
secondary  and  inferior  descriptions  ;  free  Foreign  also  brought 
fully  li".  per  qr.  more  than  last  week  ;  bonded  was  held  for  an 
advance  of  3s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  and/.o.&.  even  liigher,  but  the  rates 
asked  caused  the  transactions  to  be  hmited  ;  stocks  in  the 
Baltic  are  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  holders 
refuse  selling  except  at  a  further  rise  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
There  is  an  inquiry  for  Malting  Barley,  both  English  and 
Foreign  j  Grinding  remains  Unaltered  in  value,  with  a  retail 
demand.  Beans  and  Peas  maintain  our  quotations.  Oats 
are  firm  and  in  some  instances  command  a  slight  advance. 
The  millers  have  raised  the  top  price  of  Flour  4s.  per  sack, 

BKITISH,    PEa  IJUPEEIAL  QUARTER,  S.  5.                          S.      S, 

Wheat,  Eiiifux.,  Kent,  and  Suifolk      .        .     White  46  62 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  ^ 

Barley,  Rlaliinu' and  dipiillinK  25b  io29fi  Chevalier  30  32 

OatB,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Folanda  20  23 

— , —    Norciiumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  22 

Iii^h     ....                      .        Feed  20  22 

Malt,  iiale,  ship          ' 64  60 

Hertford  and  Easex 68  66 

Rve E9  82 

Beane,  Maaagan,  old  and  new     32  to  38        Tick  32  39 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .     37  to  44       Winds  —  — 

Peae,  White         .        .        ■        .    36  to  ?9       IVtaple  36  39 

Friday,  July  18. 
There  was  very  little  Wheat  of  any  kind  offering  for  sale  this 
morning,  and  the  few  samples  of  English  were  cleared  ofi'  at 
Monday's  prices  ;  of  bonded  there  are  scarcely  any  sellers,  nor 
did  we  hear  of  sales  being  effected.  In  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  there  is  no  alteration.  Ila-v-ing  an  arrival  of  about 
54,000  qrs,  of  Oats,  including  33,550  from  abroad,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  are  out  of  condition,  dealers  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing, the  trade  is  consequently  exceedingly  heavy,  and  sales 
can  only  be  proceeded  with  at  a  decline  of  Gd.  to  Is.  per  qr. 
according  to  their  condition. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
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:infl  is  alfo  ra'her 
indeed,  our  tup  qufa-lona 
lotd.— Tlie  bupply  of  Sheep 
-Good  Lamb  is  also  dearer. 


Hors,  Friday,  July  1«. 

There  is  still  a  qnantiiy  of  vemin  in  paits  of  the  plantation;  she  late 
weathfr  ha.H  he'.'n  tavnurable  In  its  incr'^'a?e.  and  should  we  have  a  continu- 
ance ihureof,  it  may  yet  piovL-  fttTal  to  '.he  orop. 


SEEDS,  July  18, 


CannTy        -         -        pet  qr 

CarrawftV  -    por  OWS  44 

GIuv«r,  Ked,  EnyliiYJ.  -  — 

—  —     ForeiMa        "  •" 

—  White,  h:7*,'UFh     J  — 

Coriander 13 

HempDeed  •    par  last    35 

Lin&eed        -        -       per  qr    69 

—  iJaltla        -        .       -     36 

_    Oakjs,Sag.  peilOOO  lii    011«0 


set     aob 


I,iucieed(;akes,?o£elgn,p>tos7H0ito&t 
Mustard,  White  -  p.  bush.  10s  U» 
_  Suiiarfine  ,■  ■  12  16 
_  Brown  „  -  12 
Kapeaeedi  EnfflishiperlaBt 
Uape  Cahea  -     perton    —        — 

Saii.toia       ---.—        — 
Tares,  ^ni^.  winter  p. bush. I 

—    Koroign  -         .        -      3 
Tre!«il        -        -     per  owt    18        23(. 
Ti'-aais  ttoovwiable  toi  quotation). 
£iHt]8FOiu>  Jisat  Lav* 
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irEXICAX  ORCHIHACE^.  ic.  FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTIOX. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
thev  have  just  received  a  small  condiment  of  CHOICE 
ORCHII>ACE  J:.  and  a  lew  Bulbs  and  Seeds  from  the  more 
temperate  pans  of  Mexico.  chieSr  fi-om  Chinantla,  comprising 
several  species  believed  to  be  altogether  new.  or  but  impiir- 
fectlv  known.  Thev  will  be  sold  bv^Auction.  in  Lots,  at  their 
Great  Room,  SS,  King-strett,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thursday 
next,  34th  Julv.  at  12  for  1  o'clock  ;  together  with  several  col- 
lections of  Dried  Plants,  the  result  of  Sir  R.  Schomburjr'-i'*  l^t 
expedition  in  British  Guiana.  Cat:Uognes  are  preparing,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  collectors  in  due  course.  Xote. — Messi*s. 
S.  besr  to  intimate  that  they  are  daily  expecting  notice  of  the 
arriTal  of  the  collection  of  Orchidaceae  from  Guatemala,  ad- 
vertised in  this  Paper,  17th  ult. 

XURSERreS.    CTREXCESTER.    GLOrCESTERSHIRE. 

rXPRECEDENTEDSALE  OF  PLANTS. 

In  conseo,nence  of  Mr.  Gseocst  being  about  to  quit  one  of  his 

Xurseries.  and  not  intending  in  future  to  cultivate  plants  so 

extensivelv, 
*A,j  R-  W.  H.  JEFFERIE3  is  directed  to  Sell  by 
-*■"-*-  Public  Auction,  upon  the  Premises  adjoining  the  RaiU 
wavStation,  Cirencester,  on  Wednesdav,  Julv  zJod.  l^-^.  sevenil 
Thousand  GREENHOUSE,  STOVE  and  other  PL.\NTS.  con- 
_  EJsring  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  a  choice  Collecdoa  of  Cacti, 
Camellia?.  Azaleas.  Rhododendrons,  Epaerises,  Heaths,  Gera- 
niums. New  Holland  Plants,  i c,  amongst  which  are  many  fine 
Specimens,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  sold  without  reserve ; 
and  as  the  lots  will  be  very  nvonerous,  the  Sale  will  positively 
commence  at  Ten  ©'Clock.* 


RAMS  FoR  R.\ISING  W.\TER  WITHOUTsLA- 
BOrR,    where  a  fall  can  be  obt.iined.      FOrXTALS' 
BASINS  IS  IROy.  &c.  70,  STRAND.  IlPNDON. 

P.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets» 
Jtc,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  "Well 
Engines.  Baths,  ic.    Ilotises,  ic.  heated  by  Hot  water. 


TMilEXSE  .a:N'D  final  SALE  OF  BROWN'S 
-*-  TCLIPS. — The  blooming  and  other  offsets  of  this  superb 
coUectinn  will  comprise  600  Lots,  from  one  bulb  to  1<>0  in  a  Lot, 
and  iivill  be  absolutely  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  Tuesday  5th, 
and  Wednesday  6th,  of  August,  in  the  Great  Room  (D)  at  the 
Auction  Mart.  London.  Catalogues  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to 
every  applicant  the  instant  they  are  printed. — Geo.  Glunnt, 
^nierueTf'  tfdc^c  Office.  2.  Tavistock-street.  Strand. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  NORWICH  NUR- 
SERY.— In  conse<;Tience  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  ab^jut  to  terminate,  tliis  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of.  and  afibrds  an  opportuaity  for  one  or 
more  yoimg  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  entraging 
in  one  mdely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The^soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Sursery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  voung 
and  saleable. 
For  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  MicsiE,  2forwich. 

TO   GARDENERS. 

'yO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  ix  ISLINGTON,  a  HOUSE, 
J-  containing  three  rooms  :  with  a  good  Garden,  upwards  of 
20  rods  of  ground,  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  Flower- 
roots,  having  a  good  well  of  water  ;  also  an  excellent  business 
in  the  Jobbing  line,  with  tools  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Rent 
low.  This  is  an  opportunity  seldom  to  i>e  met  with  :  the  reason 
for  giving  it  up  is  ill-health. — Apply  to  Mr.  "Watts,  Green- 
grocer, Islington-green, 

GOLD  ANT)  SILATIR  PHEASANTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD.— GOLD  PHEASANTS  in  pairs,  or 
single  birds.  Also.  GOLD  ANT)  SILVER  PHEASANTS 
of  a  younger  brood,  and  not  in  inll  pltuaage.  Likewise,  a  verv 
fine  large  SILVER  COCK  bird,  Irish  breed.— Direct  to  D.  C*, 
1S9,  Regent-street,  London. 


NURSERT  -AND  SEED  BUSINESS, 
"y  0  be  disposed  of,  the  STOCK  and  GOOD-WILL  of 
-^  an  old  established  NITRSERT  and  SEED  BUSINESS, 
with  17  acres  of  fine  healthy  Nursery  Stock,  consisting  of  Forest 
and  Fruit-trees,  Ever^rreen  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
American  Plants.  Greenhouse  Plants,  Jcc;  situate  withiu  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Market-place  ol  Pontefract,  and  within 
seven  minutes'  walk  of  the  intendetl  Railway  Station  at  Ponte- 
fract,  and  the  neighbotirhood  studded  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  mansions.  Part  of  the  parcias  e-money  may  remain 
on  security,  and  a  lease  granted  of  all  or  part  of  the  land. — 
Apply  to  Mr,  Ricsasd  Mittox,  HuiL— July  19,  lSi-5. 

"YURSERY  GROUNDS  ANT)  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
■~;  LING,  N.B. — The  Subscribers,  being  so  much  occupied 
with  their  Agriculun^  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nursery  branch  of  their  business, 
and  are  therefore  readv  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NURSERY  STOCK  at  a  valuation :  also  for  the  unex- 
pn-ed  term  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  12i  statute  acres  of 
excellent  free  soil,  neatly  subdivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished with  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stirling 
central  for  railway  and  water  convevance. 

To  a  party  desirous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-est.ablished 
business,  this  opening  offers  peculiar  advantages. — Further 
particulars  may  be  h  ad  on  application . 

TT.  Ds,c3tJtoxa  »t  Sons.  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 

TO  COLONISTS.  EMIGRANTS.  &c  —  Mrs. 
MART  TVEDLAKE.  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAKE.  at  IIS.  FEXCKrscH-STHEZT.  Citt.  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  A^cul- 
tural  Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  "exten- 
siyeiy  patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  Australia,  Van 
JDiemen's  Land,  Swan  River.  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  following  articles  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehoiise,  viz. — 


AINSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  .\ND  DRTING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  size.=;.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  50OO 
to  7000  drain-tiles.  1-5  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  o  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  fines  of  'Jk  incises  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
fur  tiles  and  jnpes.  SOt.  No.  3,  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  ox 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  pi*oducing  14,000  to 
20.000  di-ain-tiles  and  pij>es,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  mac'niue.  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes.  35Z.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equiilly  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiics  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  oV 
i!t  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  25.  to  Ss..  or  S^\  6d.  per  lOOO,  according  to  clrcum stances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
ofiered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  oz  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  genei'ally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRTING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  daring  cold 
seasons  of  the  yesr  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton :  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factoi-y.  119,  Great  Guildford-street.  Southwark :  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinbnrgh  :  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glascrow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subsciiber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

AJperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufacture;*  and  Sold  only  by  COTT  AM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  -Agricultural  Implement  Makers.  &ic.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Maciiines^ 
Patent  Chafilcntting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Cm^ers 

Double-action  Ttmiip-cntters 
Railway  Wheels 


11; 


Flour-Mills— Eean-3Iills 
Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  SO  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs    "    [Colonies 
Threshing   Machines   for  the 
Drills  of  aU  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 

PlMse  to  he  particular  in  the  address,  JlifiT  Wedlake, 

^  Fenchurch-street.  London. 


T-.r-,^^-.'^^  '^^^  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY. 
IMPORiANT  DECISION.— CHEAP  WIRE  WORK.  &c.! 

A  B.  SiUTH  &  CO.,  of  Glebe-place,  Ki>-g'3-koad, 
— -»-•  Cezlssll,  Manufacturers  of  Verandahs,  Alcoves  Sum- 
mer Retreats.  Venison  smd  Meat  Larders,  Daires.  Aviaries. 
Pheasaatnes.  Dove  Cotes,  Cages  and  C^ops.  Invisible  Wire  and 
other  rences,  lemples  Wire  and  Cast  Iron  Bordering  Arches. 
Tramers  for  everv  purpose.  Flower  Stands  in  grea^t  varietv, 
Hurdles  Cast  Iron  Hand  Lisiits.  ditto  Chairs  and  Benches 
^  Arbours,  Chairs.  Tables.  Stools,  and  everv  article  nece<- 
sarv  for  Horacoltural  and  Zoological  ourposes.  Havin''  bou'^ht 
aa  immense  stock  of  Wire  and  Iron  When  it  was  at  its  low"e=t 
y^*^-  \  S-  ^*™  ^  Co.,  of  Glebe-i^.ace.  have  DECIDED  lipon 
letncg  those  who  may  honour  aiem-nith  their  patrona'-e  have 
thetuU  benefit  of  It.— A  large  stock  alwavs  kept ;  Models  and 
gawings,  &c,  at  A.  B.  S-kithA:  Co..  Oiihe-place,  Einjs-road, 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1 1 J  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5.S00 
H        !,  ,,        S.OOO  I  2i        „  „        3,200 

'-.'  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq..  in  the  *'  Transac- 
tions of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Societv  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  hoys  to  can*y  the  Tiles,  nor  ai-e  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  cf  it, 

REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  :  are  famished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10.''.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonderry,  at  lis,  Sd.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B. — No  Order  will  be  attended  to  fi-om 
unknown  correspondents  without  a  remittance. 

W.  Deummost)  «t  Sox,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  andSS, 
Dawson-street.  Dublin. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Euildin.::?,  Bunhill 
•  row.  London,  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT  fOr  KOuFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  e.vtensive  use  fur  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings.  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS- 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
tchich  ha:s  b€-:n  exhibitxi  at  th^  Great  A(;ricaUural  Shoicsof  England^ 
S':othind,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  bcin^  (he  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roojin'j,  «fT.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  MajestVs  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  tlie  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti-y,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  Tliis  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (toe  same  as  selected  axd  used 
BT  Sir  Isakbeet  Beuxel  foe  tee  Thasies   Tcnn-el.  being 

FOUND  THE  MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    KESISTER   OF   WET) 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  ECT  F.  M-NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
ai^  Lightness.  Warmth,  Durabihty,  and  Economy.  —  Price- 
OxLr  dxE  Penxt  Pee  Square  Foot. 

''-^^  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use.  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  ye.ars'  e^iperience  (which  contain  much  useful  infomia- 
tion),  from  Noblemen.  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Arcliitects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Goualry,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice- Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Ofioces  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
viith  F.  McNeill  &:  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  hu\-ing  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

C?"  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  tlie  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEiLL  and  Co  's  Manu- 
factories, Lamb's-b  nil  dings,  Bunhiil-row,  London. 


TTN'AIGRE  DE   BOURDEAFX.— UNDER    THE  REDUCED 

TARIFF. 

A'oto  on  Sale,  ex  "Reynard."  10  Pipes,  200  BbgsTteads,  SO  Tiercons^ 

and  60  Qi'.arter  Casks  of 

FRENCH  WHITE-WINE  TINEGAR,  of  Pitrest 
AND  Finest  Quality. — In  selecting  the  above,  the  Im- 
porters have  availed  themselves  of  the  t\vo-fold  advantage  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  at  home,  and  a 
lengthened  connexion  with  the  fii^st  houses  in  the  Vine-growing- 
dis^cts  abroad.  For  Pickling,  and  every  domestic  use,  this 
Vinegar,  the  genuine  juice  of  the  Gi-ape.  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  superior  to  all  other.  The  Public  may  obtain  it,  at 
a  moderate  price,  of  the  Chemists,  Grocers,  and  Wine  Mer- 
chants, whose  names  may  be  learned  by  applying  to  W.  &  S. 
Kest  axd  Sons,  Upton-upon-Sevem. — Jidy,  1S4-5. 


M 


ETCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 


portant  advantage  of  seai-ching  thoroxighly  into  the  divisions  or 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinaiy  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  bail's  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injiaring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  vriih  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  g:raduated  and  poJvoi-tul  fiiction.  Velvet  Brushes^ 
which  act  in  the  most  sui'prising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absoi-ption,  \itaiity,  iind  dm*ability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
I30e,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  EoUes-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  '*  From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

CILVER-PLATED   DISH-COYERS.— A.   B. 

'^  SAVORY  (t  SONS,  Manufactuking  Silveb smiths,  14,. 
Comhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  for 
choice  in  their  Plate-rooms  many  patterns  of  SILVER-PLATED 
DISH-COVERS,  of  Sheffield  Manufj.etiire,  from  15  to  20  Guineas 
the  set.  viz. : — 


Double  Dome  Fatteux. 

Size.  £  .*.  d. 

Plated  Dish-cover,  20  in.  5  Vo  6 

,,      Dish-cover,  ISiu.  -i    7  6 

,,      Dish-cover,  16  in.  5  V2  6 


Per  set 


.  £15  13  6  1 


The  Melon  Patterx. 

Size.  £  s.  d. 
1 1  PItd.  Dish-cover,  20  in.  5  17  O 
1 1     ,,     Dish-cover,  16  in.  -i  14  6 
Disl^-cover,  14  in.  6    6  0 

Per  set    .    .  £16  17  6 


The  above  have  Silver  Handles  and  Mountings,  and  Silver 
Shields  for  engraving  the  Crest  or  Coat  of  Arms.  A  Price  Cur- 
rent, illustrated  by  drawings,  and  containing  every  information 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  Silver  or  Sheffield  Plate,  may  be  ha<L 
on  application,  or  will  be  sent  into  the  country  free  of  postage,, 
in  answei'  to  a  paid  letter. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  MARQUEE,  TENT, 
FLAG,  and  RICK-CLOTH  MANUFACTURER,  2,  Duke- 
sti-eet.  Southwark. 

**'  Every  hour,  every  minute  of  Lord  Snowdon's  time  was  now 
occupied  in  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  partj-. 
«  *  r-  '  Edgington  T\-as  summoned  in  the  Tent  and 
Marquee  department." — Love  and  Pride,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

Marquees  and  Tents  with  boarded  floors,  and  tastefully  line^i, 
suitable  for  royal  and  noble  parties,  or  fetes  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  brilliant  character,  may  be  had  at  the  above  establish- 
ment. A  warehouse,  20S.  Piccadilly. — Address  at  full  length, 
BESJAinx  Edgi>-gto>-,  2,  Duke-street,  Southwark. 


MEEN  FUN,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Cosmetic* 
Patronised  by  the  Queen  and  the  Roy.il  Family. — The 
great  value  of  this  Cosmetic  is.  that  the  ingredients  being  solely 
herbaceous,  the  most  delicate  complexion  can  apply  it  ■withoutr 
injury,  while  rough,  red.  and  moist  skins  speedily  experience 
beneficial  results.  Another  most  important  feature  is  that  of" 
repressing,  without  detriment  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
user,  the  truly  unpleasant  sensation  accompanying  too  copious 
perspiration.  Travellei-s  and  residents  in  warm  climates,  sub- 
ject to  the  enervating  influence  of  tropical  heat,  will,  when  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  heated,  experience  inconceivable  com- 
fort by  resorting  to  this  Cosmetic,  as  it  will  both  allay  and  avert 
discoloration  and  coarseness.  Sold  retail  by  all  respectable 
permmei's,  chenusts,  «.tc.,  in  boxes  price  3;?.  6d.  and  7^\  t5rf.  each, 
and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Fabiax  and  Co.,  late  Watson,_ 
Fatian,  and  Co.,  24,  Mark-lane,  London.  Countiy  agents 
required. 


M 


EAT  !  MEAT  !  25  Ihs.  Corned  in  Five  Minute^ 
i-^A  or  Salted  in  Ten.— CAKSOS'S  PATENT  SALTISj^ 
INSTItrjIEXT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  Thj_ 
Itistrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  tamilies,  res  _ 
dents  in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  mav  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  aboiit  to  take  place.  Meat  siilted  v>-ith  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  oOi\  to  dOs.— 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockln  &  Co.,  3S.  Dukcstrcet,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  TVitMn,  Agents  recimrcdtur 
town  and  country. 
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Price  Sixpence,  stamped  for  free  post,  Sevenpence, 


^t   Eanrtt, 


Satiirdav.  Julv  12,  1^5, 
CoxT.^ixs  : — 
LECTURES  on  tlie  IMECHAXISM  and  MA>'AGEirENT   ot 
KATURAL  and  DIFFICULT  LABOURS.    Ev  Edwabd  W. 
ilcBPHT,  A.M..  M.D. 
Laborious  Labours. 
Contributions  to  Clinical  ^Medicine.    By  John  Tatxos,  il.D. 

Pericarditis. 
rOKElGN  DEPARTMEXT  :— 

ACADZMIE  DE  MEDECI>"E — 

Autoplastic  Operations  in  Caneerons  Disease. 
On  the  Causes  of  Insanitv. 
Fistula  of  the  Urethra  cured  by  Autoplasly, 
Relation  betiveen  the  Ziteut  of  the  Brain  and  the  Intellect. 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  ;— 

Essavs  on  General  Pathology.     Bv  J.  Bower  Harrison,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.L.  :— 
No.  TI.   Of  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  theNerrous  System 

Kotes  0  1  the  Physiology-  of  the  Nen-ous  Ganjrlia.     By  M.D. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Gangrena  Senilis.  By  Henry  S.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Surgeon. 

Contributions  in  ilidwifery.     Bv  J.  Hali  Davis.  M.D. 

On  Poisoning  by  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.     By  H.  Letheby,  M.B. 
CLINICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  from  PRIVATE  PRACTICE:— 

Fever,  irith  Absce=5  of  the  Spleen. 

On  some  unusual  Phenomena  which  Tvere  observed  during  an 
Epileptic  Attack.     By  John  "W.  Ti?.pe,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

"Case  of  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia  requiring  Operation. 
By  George  Bottomley,  Esq.,  Sui'geon. 

Case  of  Obscure  Abnormal  Pulsation  in  the  Abdomen,  treated 
with  Tonics.     By  A.  "Wolff,  Esq..  Surgeon. 

Case  of  Imperforate  Hymen.  By  Thomas  G.  Tawdrv,  Esq., 
M-R.C.S. 

Pregnancv.  occurring  irith'complete  Occlusion  of  the  Tagina. 
By  C.  Carter,  M.D. 

Periostic  Tumour,  the  result  of  Stumps  of  Teeth  remaining  in 
the  Jaw.     Bv  H.  C.  Tanderpant,  Surgeon-Dentist. 
HETIEVTS:— 

A  Svstem  of  Surgerv.  Bv  J.  M.  Chelius.  Translated  by  John 
F.'  South,  Surgeon  to  S"t.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Jaw;  wiih  a  brief  outliiie  of  their  Surgical 
Anatomy,  and  a  Description  of  the  Operations  for  their  Ex- 
tirpation and  Amputation.    By  R.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
"BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNALS:— 

No,  1.     Intra-Uttrine  Cystous  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 

2so.  2.  Gonon-hcea  and  Syphilis  mth  Reference  to  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics. 

2fo.  3.  Yellow  Skin  and  Black  Vomit  (?)  in  a  Case  of  Fatal 
Otitis. 

Case  of  Sudden  Death,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  Muscular 
Fibres  of  the  Heart  was  found  Ruptured. 

Case  of  Intermittent  Mental  Disorders  of  the  Terdan  Type. 

The  "Withdrawal  of  the  Amended  Bill  by  Sir  James  Grabam. 
— The  Position  and  Prospectsof  the  Members  of  the  Medical 
Profession. — The  Representative  System  Imperatively  de- 
manded. 

The  Ag^rregate  Meeting  and  Convocation  of  Surgeons. 
MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS  :— 

,  Preparation  of  Inspissated  Ox-Gall — Superiority  of  Desiccated 
Ox-Gall — The  Ciime  of  Infanticide — Strapping  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Inflamed  Testicles — The  Approaching  Election  of 
Councillors  of  the  College  of  Surgeons — The  Great  "VTestem 
Railway  Club — Note  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P. — Qualifica- 
tions of  Esi|ting  Practitioners — Cbolesterine  in  the  Urine 
— Tic  Doult&reux — Illustrations  of  Quackery. 

IJ^ews  of  the  TTeek,  Remarks,  and   Criticisms — Royal  C-ollege 
of  Sui-geons — Apothecaries'  Hall — Correspondents. 
Xondon  :  John  Chuechill,  Prince's-street,  Soho;  and  may  be 
obtained  of  all  Boukseiler'  .iiid  Ncwsrenders. 

"POOKS    FOR    THE    COUNTRY. 

JL>  1,  THE  JOURN.U-  ('Y  >.  NATURALIST.     9i..  Id, 

2.  JESSE'S   SCENES  AND   TAXES   Or    COUNTRY   LIFE. 

3.  JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  KATTTRAL  HISTORY.  Gs.Gd. 

4.  LTELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY.     18-^. 

5.  DAR"WtN-\S    NATURALIST'S    VOYAGE    ROUND    THE 

"WORLD.     2.*.  &d. 

6.  Mss,  LOUDON'S  GARDENING  FOR  LADIES.    65. 

7.  Mbs.  LOUDON'S  MODERN  BOTANY  FOR  LADIES. 

8.  Mbs.  LOUDON'S    NATURAL   HISTORY    FOR  YOUNG 

PERSONS.    4.'.  6J. 

9.  FARMING  FOR  LADIES.     Ss. 

10.  Miss    LAMBERT'S    HANDBOOK.    OF    NEEDLE"WORK. 

IO5.  Hd. 

11.  HANDBOOK   OF   PAINTING— the  Schools   of  Itaxt. 

12r. 

12.  CAMPBELL'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  POETS.  155. 

13.  LORD  BYEONS  POETICAL  "WORKS.  155. 

14.  LIFE  OF  CRAEBE  THE  POET.  7s.  ed. 

15.  LOCKEART'S  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  6s.  Gd. 

John  Mueeay,  Albemarle-street, 

■TO  LANDO"WNERS.  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN,  &  OTHERS. 

MR.  EDWARD  RYDE,  Laxd  and  Engineering 
SCB.TZT0E.  SunbuTV,  Middlesex,  wiU  send  free,  on  the 
xeceipt  of  14  Postage  'Labels,  his  COMPLETE  READY 
EECKONER,  for  Measuring  and  Valuing  Hay  Ricks ;  with 
Tery  plain  instructions  for  taking  the  dimensions  and  for  judg- 
ing the  density  of  the  Hay. 

London :  Samuel  GiLBEai. 

NE"W  WORKS  FOR  THE  "USE  OF  FARMERS. 
This  day  is  j^ublished,  imperial  4to..  half-bound.  10.^, 

THE  BRITISH  FARMER'S  ANNUAL  ACCOLTS'T- 
BOOK,  upon  a  New  and  Improved  System.  By  the  Author 
•of  "British  Husbandry." 

Also,  in  a  Small  Volume,  fcap.  8vo.,  C.'.  Cd.. 
THE  MUCK  MA>:UAL;  for  the  Use  of  FARMERS: 
being  a  Pbactical  Teeatise  on  the  Natube  and  Value  of 
AwTMAL  and  Vegetable  Mancbes. 

"  A  little  volume  which,  for  its  valuable  information,  mil  be 
T«ad  with  aridity." — Farmers'  Herald. 

"Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  hs  such  books 
ought  to  he."^BeU't  Wecklxj  Messenger. 

"  Of  great  value,  and  ought  to  "be  the  pocket  companion  of 
■every  farmer." — I^erbyzhire  Courier. 

JoHK  MuBEAT,  Albemarlc-street, 
Publisher  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

THE  GARDENER'S  RECEIPT  BOOK  ;  con- 
taining Methods  for  the  Destruction  of  all  kinds  of  Insects 
and  Vermin  injurious  to  the  Garden ;  with  Preventives  and 
Cures  for  the  different  Diseases  of  Plants,  and  Directions  fur 
the  Preservation  of  Trees,  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.     By  W,  Jones. 

"  It  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  every  Gardener." 
—-Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

"  It  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  medium  of  reference 
to  those  who  possess  Gardens  whether  on  a  large  or  email  scale. 
To  Gardeners,  particularly  young  Gardeners,  it  will  be  a 
Taluable  instructor  and  remeinbrancer." — Giird<rners'  and  Land- 
Steicardy  Journal. 

Pttblished  by  Gecokdsiiige,  5,  Patemos*^r-row.  Cloth,  3«.  W. 


Kow  readv,  price  45.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  IXSTRCCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Beprinted  from  the  "  Gaeden-ees'  Chbosicli,"  -nitli  addinonal  matter  by  tie  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 

Shoots  for  budding  npon,  and  1  Graft,  bindinj^apandfinish 


Annual    pruning   time,    prin- 

ciple  of  execution,  itc. 
Binding  up 
Budding  knife 
Buddin"    time  of  vear,  dav, 


Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 


time  of   day,    state    of  the  j  Planting  out,  arrangement  of 


plant,  care  of  buds 
Budding  upon  body 
Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 
Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 
Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 
Buds,  failin':' 

Buds,  secui-ing  a  supply  of 
Caterpillars,  slug's,  and  snails, 

to  destroy 
Causes  of  success 
Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 


trees,  <fcc. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treaim.ent 

of  dwarf  shouts  from 
Roses,  different  sons  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts  for   budding   with   a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud.  treatment  of 
I  Shape  of  trees 
I  Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


their  arrangement 
Shoots,  keeping  even,  a.nd  re-  ■ 

moving  thorns 
Shortening  wild  shoots  1 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud-  | 
dingnpoa  ;  the  means  of  pro-  ''■ 
curing  ;  colour,  age,  height : 
sorts  for  di£erent  species  of 
Rose ;  tailing  up,   trimming 
roots,   sending    a    distance,  1 


shortening  heads,  <tc. ; 
proper  for  the  purpose 


Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadrantageof 
C>per2ii6n  in  different  months 
Prelinnnoiy  otKerTations 
Kos&s,  catalogue  and  brief  d?- 

scriptioa  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 

lioa  of 
Sdons,   chOTce   and   azrasge- 

ment  <^ 


saw  I  Stock,  preparaiion  of 


GEAFTIKG. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


LO^^DO^-:  5.  upper  "^TELLINGTON-STREET,  COVEIfT-GABDEy. 


I  APPZ^T)IX. 

j  A  selection  of  varieties 
j  Comparison  berweea  buddiiLg 
and  grafting 


NOW    RE.VDY. 
M-S"W    SSITIOM"    OP    Bxt.  2UX2?S2»BT'3     SCH002.    BOTiSTT. 

Demy  Svo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  neariv  Pour  Eundred  lUusirations,  price  w.  &L, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OB, 

THE    KUDIMElvTS    OF    BOTAJflCAL    SGIEIfCE. 

BT  JOHX  LCTDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 
Professor  ofBotaET  in  the  UniTersiiT  College,  London. 

London :  Printed  and  Puhlished  for  the  Author  hj  BHABBrET  &  ETiSS,  -WMtefei^iis. 


pIRCDLAR    NOTES   AND   LETTERS    OF 

Vy  CREDIT.—  Till;  LOXDCX  A^TD  WESI1IL\STEB 
BASE  iisues  Circular  Xotes  for  the  nse  of  TraTellers  and  Ee- 
Eidents  on  the  Continent.  These  Xotes  are  payable  at  everr 
important  place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a  Trareiler  to  xbjj 
his  route  -without  inconvenience ;  no  expense  is  incurred  ex- 
cept the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  irhen  cashed  no  charge  is 
made  for  commission. 

For  the  conrenience  of  the  Public  these  Kotes  may  be  ob- 
tained either  at  the  Eead  Office  of  the  London  and  TTest- 
minster  Bank  in  Lothbnrv ;  or  at  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, 
■ri^.— 1,  St.  James's-square  ;  213.  High  Holbom ;  4,  Stratford- 
place,  Oxford-street :  S.  TTellington-street.  Borough  :  and  67, 
High-street,  Wbitechapel.  By  order  of  the  Board, 
^ Jamis  "William  Gilbaet,  General  Manager. 

PIANOFORTES  ASD  PATENT  H.AJIMOMUM.— 
-L  Luff  &  Co.  The  cheapest  House  for  a  first-rate  PIA2\'0- 
FOKTE  of  seasoned  materials,  Trarranted  to  keep  well  in  tune, 
and  prepared  for  extreme  climates,  from  251.  Luff  <t  Co.,  sole 
Agents  forthe  sale  of  the  PATEST  HAEMOFim,  possessing 
the  sweetness  of  the  voice,  the  variety  of  nine  Instmments,  and 
the  power  of  a  Church  Organ,  and  requires  no  tuning. — LirFF 
it  Co.,  10-3.  Great  Eussell-street.  Bloomsburv. 


n-'ENTS    FOR   SHOOTING,  &c.,  RICK  CLOTHS, 

i-  MARQUEES.— Strong  Tents  for  Shooting.  12  ft.  square. 
5!. ;  li  ft.  square,  6!. ;  6  ft.  high  in  ate  -lowest  carts.  Kick 
Cloths,  for  30  tons  of  Hay,  30  by  30  tt.,  -M.  each,  including  side 
lines,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion.  No.  8  Slai-niees.  3-5  bv 
20  ft.  each,  SJ.  ;  4  Eonnd  Tents,  £4  ft.  acr-jss,  S!.  *a_h  :  100  Bell 
Tents,  42  ft.  round,  21.  each.  These  are  all  second-hand,  hut 
perfect. — Hobeet  Richabheos,  Xti  and  Teat  maker,  21,  Ton- 
bridge-place,  IfewKoad,  London. 


npEE  -ITRAPJLATORY,  on  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

-L  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing  (but  as  the  hair  growsj,  asitneverfades  or 
acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  pnrf.ie  tint  common  to  all  other 
dyes.  EOSS  and  SO^S  can.  with  the  greatest  confidence,  re- 
commend the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  their  establish- 
ment :  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  reqnested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  irith  them  to  see  how  It  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  their  establishment  having  used  it, 
the  effect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  in  structions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  numerous*  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  without  coming  to  them.' 

Address  Ross  and  Soss,  119  and  120.  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  Permquiers,  Perfumers.  Hair-curters,  and  Hair- 
dyers.  X.B.  Parties  attended  at  their  own  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 

VENTILATION. — *'  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7, 1S4.V.  before  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  Liverpo<5L 
— BAILLIE'S  PATEXT  TRAN'SPARENT  TEXTILATOE 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  nnplea^ 
sant  draughts  of  air — m.ay  be  fiied  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange" blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  ffxtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  naoreover.  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hav- 
ward,  St.  Dunstan's-hiB,  and  all  respectable  glass  dealers  in 
London  :  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham ;  Messrs.  John  HaB  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  DLoe 
and  "VTilliams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  "WilL  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Daridson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  »tc.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  anv  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  269,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
genf  s-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  :  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  OfSce  of  this  Paper. 


C  UPEEFINE  CLOTH  DUESS  COATS  30s.  to  40*., 
^  esitra  quality  50;. ;  frock  coats,  faced  wllii  silk,  3-5/.  to  45»^ 
extra  quality,  oOs.  to  6O5. ;  fashionable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrmgton,  and  Chestra^^eld  coats,  16*.  to  25*. :  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  fo.  &d.  to  12f..  rich  satin,  8#.  6d.  to  Ifif.  ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  125.,  IS5.,  and  31*. ;  sbootiog  jackets,  9*.  6d. 
to  I65. ;  boys"  and  youths'  clothing ;  omce  or  smdj  coais  9*.  Si. 
to  15.^  ;  a  suit  of  &iQ>erfine  black  cloth,  3L  3*. :  extra  quaHtf 
oL  10s.  to  il.  i£..  at  Fisssa  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
"William-street, Cinr,, ten  doors  fr^am  London  Bridge. 

CrPEKIOR    FRENCH    BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

^  SO'S'S  MATTRESSES,  of  nne  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  the  original  introducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  mannfacture ;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elastiaty  wifii  the  igreatest  dora- 
bHity.  List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Beddisg  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  thar  establishmettt,  flie  largest  in 
Lijndon  exclnsiveiy  for  the  mann^ctnre  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Famitnre  bemg  kc^t). — Heai.  &  Sos^, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-mans&ctarers,  196  (oppcmte  Uie 
Chapel),  Tottenham-court-road.  


STOOPING  of  the  SHOriJ)ERS  and  CONTR-\C- 
TIOX  of  the  CHEST  are.entirelj  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effecTuallv  removed  in  Tonth,  and  Ladies  and  Gemlemea, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATEST  ST.  JAMTS'S  CEE5T- 
EXPAXDEB,  which  is  aght^  simple,  easOv  enrployed  ontwardly 
or  invisibly,  wzihont  bands  beneath  the  arms,  nncpmfortable 
constraint,'  or  iinpediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiSTo>%  40,  Taristock-street,  Strand,  London;  oriullpazti- 
ctilars,  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


CORNS  ASJ)  Euyioxs. 

Patronized  bv  the  Roral  Familv,  XoKlitT.  Clergv,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY  "MAN'S"  FRIEND    is   a    sure 
and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe   annoirances    without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  Corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  Corns  altogether  unneeessaxy 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  Corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  besn  frequently  attended  wifli 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  ib£ir 
growth) ;  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  pKfAaaBg 
an  instant  and  delightful  relief  frr>m  tortcre,  and,  ^:fli  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  endrelv  eradicates  die  most  invete- 
rate Corns  and  Bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  fr^m  i^jwards  of  onelniQ- 
dred  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prep^d  by  Johx  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  1*.  lid.,  or  ihree  in  one 
for  2s.  9'i..  and  to  be  had  of  C.  Kesg,  Jfapier-sJreet,  near  flie 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoiton,  London;  and  all  whxdesale  and  retail 
medicme  venders  in  town  and  connby.  The  genmne  has  tiifi 
name  of  Johs  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  25.  9d.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  C<mis. 
Ask  for  "Paul's  Eveir  Man's  Friend," 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  A  DISEASED 
KATE    OF    TE>"    TEAR-S'    STA>"DiyG,    BT    HOLLO- 
'.  WAT^S  PILLS  a:NT>  OLSTMEXT.— Mr.  Edward  Perrjns,  re- 
\  siding  at  Xo.  31,  Fargate-street,  Worcester,  is  now  cured  <tf  an 
I  abscess  on  the  knee  and  a  stiff  joint,  which  had  been  bad  for 
1  10  vears,  indeed  ever  since  he  was  14.    He  lost  from  the  knee 
j  joint  several  pieces  of  bone,  one  being  two  inches  in  length. 
He  had  been  under  the  most  eminent  of  the  facol^  in  "Wor- 
!  cester,  and  at  last  was  told  thai  his  leg  must  be  ampi^tated,  as 
a  cure  was  impossible.    A  perfect  cure  has  been  enected  in 
this  hopeless  case  by  these  wonderful  medicines-    Sold  by  all 
Chemists,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  244,  Strand.  London. 


ELECTRO  PLATE,  in   great  Tariety,  and  of  -war- 
ranted quality,  only  at  the  establishments  of 
TTTTTXTTriV  A-  Cn       /"•  Regeut-stTeet,  comer  of  Jerrnvn-st. 
ELKI>GTO.N  &  Co.      I  ^-^        Moorjate-street.  Citr'. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  Experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Having  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  rc-sponsible  for  the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marks. — Re-plating 
and  gilding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  Xo  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
u?ing  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt, 
wUi  be  procee  led  against. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EXPLOSIONS  IN  STEAM' 
BOILERS,  and  the  prevention  of  those  arising  frtanio- 
crustation,  are  now  lecttured  upon  by  Dr.  Ryan  631IJ  at  halC- 
past  Three,  and  on  the  evenings  of  Mondav,  Wednesdav,  and 
Friday,  at  Xine.  at  the  ROYAL  POLTTECHXIC  IXStlTU- 
TIOX.  Pr>:>fes5or  Bachboffijer  Lectures  daHj  at  Ten  o'do^ 
and  ou  Tuesdav  and  Thursdav  Evenings  at  Sine,  on  tbe 
ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  a  Working  Model  of  which, 
carrving  visitors,  is.  exhibited  Baalv  and  in  ^le  Evenings.  A 
curious"  MECH.VXICAL  HAXD:  new  and  beautiml  Objects  in 
the  CHEOMATROPE.  PHY5I0SC0PE.  PROTEOSCOFE,  and 
DISSOLVIXG  VIEWS.  Working  Models  described.  ErPE- 
RIMEXTS  by  the  DITER  and  DIVIXG-BELL,  Ac.  &c— 
Admission,  One  Shilling  ;  Schools,  half-^rice. 


Printed  V;  ^rTUjua  Bbasstbt,  of  No.  6,  Ycnk-plaee,  Sedke  "ScmimglBm,  Bad 
Paxszucs  McLXXTT  £vA».  c^  N9.  7,  Cfaorc^-nnr.  SuAce  Xewi»giaa,  l>o«fa 
is  ihe  c:'Qiit7  of  Middlrsex.  Trrnvrt,  *x  their  0=acc  is  Lemb^ia-mxirett  fo 
th*  pr&ciri-t  rf  WTiji^friart,  ia  ihe  City  of  I^ondro ;  sad  paHiifcrf  hy  ihaa 
m  tie  OSi^.  No,  5.  Cii*i>i  Kr*ei.  ia  liie  pviah  &f  St.  PanJ**.  Cwrrae  Gi»- 
d>Q.lo  the  nu5  c<iia»j".  where  tlH  ^dTcrtir^steauftod  Co  ~~' 
to  be  bddruMd  lo  iLt  KcUbPz.— SKtart^sy,  July    9,  IM3b 
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BECK'S    SEEDLING    PELARGONIUMS.  —  No 
more   remittances   can  he   received  for    "ARABELLA" 
until  further  notice,  the  present  stock  being  engaged. 
Worton-cottage,  Isleworth,  July  2G. 


SMITH'S  "QUEEX  VICTORIA"  FUCHSIA. 

JOHN  SJIITH  berrs  respectfully  to  inform  his 
Friends  who  were  disappointed  o^nnp  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Stock  of  the  above  SPLENDID  FUCHSIA,  that  he  can 
now  supply  young  healthy  plants  at  15s.  each.  An  allowance  to 
the  Trade.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  his  Nursery  with  his 
Seedlings  of  the  present  year. — Dalstonj  July  26. 


12*.  per  doz. 
125.  do. 
Gs.  do. 
125.  do. 
10s.  do. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

MESSRS.  N.  ANi>  B.  NORMAN  beg  to  invite  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  to  view  their  Superb  Collection, 
which  are  this  season  in  much  finer  condition  than  they  have 
been  fur  many  years  previous.  Open  dnily  from  10  tUl  8,  dur- 
ing the  pi-esent  month. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  July  26. 

YOUEr.L  &  CO.  he^  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
^ood  healthy  plants,  set  with  tiower-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the 
election  being  left  to  them  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely: — 
Donkelarii,  Monarch,  Carolina,  Conspicua,  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Invincible,  Double  Striped,  Chandlerii,  Colvillii, 
Julciina,  Beallii,  Imhricata,  Eclipse,  Floridu,  Elegans,  Ruckerii, 
and  Fimbriata.    Also, 

The  very  best  FUCHSIAS 

Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ditto  VERBENAS 

Ditto  PETUNIAS 

Ditto  PANSIES 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursei'y,  July  26. 

NEW  AND  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  ERICAS. 
r     PAMPLIN  &    SON  beg  to  inform  the    Nobility, 
'  •    Amateurs,  and  Trade,  that  they  intend  sending  out  their 
New  Seedling  ERICAS,  which  were  exhibited   and   obtained 
prizes  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,    Regent's-park,   July   2, 
IS4'\  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  London  Horticultural 
•society,  Chiswick.  July  12,    184-0,    and   much  admired  at  the 
London  Metropolitan  Society,   Somerset  Coffee-house,  Strand, 
fine  strong  plants  are  now  ready  at  the  following  prices  : — 
I'aniplin's  Erica  ventricosasplendens    "(  In  60  size  pots.  10s.  Gd. ; 
Do.  Do.  grandifiora]  48  size,  15s.;  32size,21s. 

Do.  Do.  (ielicata       ^ 

Do.  Do.  multiflora   U^^^^^  ^^  be  ready  in 

Do.  Do.  conspicua    V     j^j     i846. 

Do.  Do.  elegans         I  •" 

Do.  Do.  magnifica  J 

A  few  plants  to  spare  of  Erica  Obbata  at  42s.  each. 
J.  P.  it  Son  beg  to  call   attention  to  their  extensive   collec- 
tion of  Ericas,  which  are  all  worthy  of  growing,   and  may  be 
liad  on  reasonable  terms.      A  remittance    or  reference  from 
.mknown  correspondents. 
Paradise  Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  Islington,  July  26. 

^EW  TE.A.-SCENTED  ROSES.— Twelve  best  vari- 

-^^  eties  12s.  per  doz. ;  new  Crimson  and  Alba  odorata,  95. 
per  doz.  ;  Yellow  Noisette,  9s.  per  doz.  ;  Devoniensis,  9s.  per 
doz.  ;  Elize  Sauvage,  Os.  per  doz.  ;  Josephine  Malton,  12s.  per 
<\i37..  ;  new  White  Faiiy  Rose,  l-*s.  per  Aoz.  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  55. 
each;  Lamarque,  Is.  6d.  each;  Aimee' Vibert,  Is,  6(i.  each; 
Blairii,  Is.  Gd, ;  the  above  are  all  on  their  own  roo.ts. 

Dhie.  White  and  other  Camellias,  set  with  Bloom  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Chrysanthemums,  best  double  varieties  ..9     0  per  doz. 

4:yclamens,  of  soi-ts 12     0    do. 

Fuchsia  seiTatifolia,  15s.  each;  any  of  the  following  10s.  per 
t   doz. — Albion,    Attractor,    Britannia,     Decora,     Desdemona, 

Duchess   of  Sutherland,    Expansa,    Coccinea-vera,    Hector, 

Gigantea,  Emperor  of  China,  Colossus,  Kentish  Bride,  Gold- 

fiiK'h,  Coronet,  Pearl.   Pumila.   Modesta,  Neptune,  Reflexa, 

Paragon,  Chaunerii.  Vesta,  Bridegroom. 
Verbenas  Atros  an  guinea,   Boule  de  Feu,  Alha-lutescens,   and 

nine  others  of  the  newest  sorts.  Gs. 
Petunias,  12  of  the  newest  sorts,  Gs, 

Messrs.  J.  it  H.  BROWN  are  now  sending  the  above  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Post  or  otherwise ;  payment 
by  Post-office  order.  Lists  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants, 
Seeds,  and  Dutch  Roots. 

.\lbion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


SEEDS  FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING, 

JAMES  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  238, 
High  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing Seeds  proper  for  present  soaring.  Perennials  sown  now 
will  flower  next  year.  The  sooner  the  Seeds  are  so%vn  the 
better,  particularly  the  Carnation.  Hollyhock,  Queen  and 
Brompton  Stock,  Picotee,  anil  Wallflower.  All  the  Stocks, 
and  also  the  Seeds,  marked  *  require  protection  in  winter  ; 
*  •  are  greenhouse  seeds. 

Gcnnan  Seeds  in  Scaled  Packets. ' 
d. 


40  Hollvhock,  extra  fine 
20  Do.  '  do. 

16  Poppy,  fine  double  . . 
8  Scabiosa.  splendid  . . 
60  Stock,  annual 
25  Do.  do.  all  d^varf 

12  Do.  do. 


J.  d. 
v.  Stock,  ann.,  large  P.  4  0 
12  Do.  do.  branching  2  0 
12  Do.  do.  Prussian  ..20 
12  Do.  do.  autumnal  2  0 
16  Do.  Queen  &  Brompton  '6  0 
8  Do.      do.  do.         2    6 

10  Wallflower,  finest  ..26 


Various  Seeds  in  Separate  Varieties,  or  Mixed. 
Sep.     Mix. 
,  d. 


•S  Alstrcemeria 
*5  Anemone 

7  Aquilegia 
6  Calliopsis 
6  Clarkia 
6  Delphinium 
3  Do.  Chinese 

8  Dianthus 
8  Digitalis 
3  Geum 
8  Godetia 
(i  Linaria 

•6  Marvel  of  Peru 

6  Nemophila 

6  (Enothera 

6  Papaver 

8  Potentilla 

6  Schizanthus,  an. 
*3  Do.  biennial    . 


..  3 
..  1 
..  1 
..  1 

..  1 
..  1 

.'.  2* 

..  1 
..  1 
..  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Snapdragon,  6  var.l 


Aquilegia,  30var.  new  1 

Auricu  a,  finest  mL^ed  2 

'■"*  Brachycomeibiridifolial 

Carnation,  finest  dble.  2 

,,  double     . .  1 

''^  Calceolaria,  new  spot.  1 

'"^  ,,  fine,  mixed  1 

**  Chinese  Primrose      . .  0 

'"^  Cineraria,  finest  mixed  1 

^*  Cobiea  scandens. .     ..  0 

'■■'  Erica,  30  species        . .  2 

'"'■'  Geranium,  finest  mixed  2 

'■*        ,,  small  packet  1 

*  Gladiolus,  20  fine  vars.  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
Mired. 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
fi 
6 
G 
0 
6 


5.  d. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 


'  Gloxinia,  finest  mixed. 

Heartsease,  finest     . . 

Hollyhock,    30   vars. . 

20     do  . . 

*  Ipomopsis  picta 
Larkspur,  dwf.German  0 

tall       do. .  0 

'  Lophospermum,  ovars.  0 

'■  Maurandya,  mixed    . .  0 

Pentstemon,  12  species  1 

*  Phlox    Drummondi,       1 
Picotee,  extra  fine     . .  2 

,,         fine        . .     . .  1 

Polyanthus,  finest    . .  1 

'  Portulaca.  mixed       . .  0 

Ranunculus, finest  mxdl 

Rhododendron,  mixed  1 

Scabiosa,  12  new  vars.  1 

Stock,  German,  20  vars  1 

„     10-week,    6    do.  0 

„     new  scarlet     . .  0 

,,     Brompton,  6  vars  0 

Sweet  William,  20  vars  0 

,,        new  scarlet 
,  ami  crimson    . .     . .  0 
'■  Thunbergia    alata,    3 

varieties 0 

Wallflower,  10  vars  ..  0 


30  Hardy  Perennials      . .  7     0 
15  Do.  do        ....  3    6 

25  Hardy  Arinuals. .      ..50 
12  Do.  do        ....26 

"'■^  12  Greenhouse  Seeds.  3    6 
'^~  6  Greenhouse  Climbei's  2    0 


*ii'^  No  duplicates  will  he  sent. 
Also  most  other  Seeds  not  in  the  above  List.     A  new  Cata- 
logue of  genuine  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs  will  he  ready  atthe  usual 
time. — James  Caiiteb,   Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238,    High 
Holborn,  London,  


SHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE.— Is.  per  oz.,  or 
Is.  2d.  free  by  post. 

SHILLING'S  HAMPSHIRE  BATH  COS  LETTUCE,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet,  free  by  post. 

In  recommending  the  above  to  the  Public  generally,  J.  and 
S.  Shilling  do  so  with  confidence.  The  Cabbage  has  given 
universal  satisfaction  two  years,  and  the  Lettuce  one  year.  The 
Cabbage  for  earliness,  certainty  of  cabbaging,  and  flavpur,  has 
no  equal.  The  Lettuce  is  hardy  and  superior  to  any  other  kind 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  and  will  stand  longer  during  the 
summer  season.— Northwarnbro'  Nursei'y,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 


BEST  TWENTY-FOUR  VERBENAS  ever  offered, 
for  21s.  ;   or  Twelve  for  125.,  postage  free. 

The  under-named  varieties  have  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  of  London,  where  they  obtained  the  First  Prize, 
July  2d  ;  also  at  Chiswick,  July  12,  where  they  were  universally 
admired  for  their  fine  forms  and  rich  diversity  of  colours. 
Ladies  or  Gentlemen  wishing  to  improve  their  collections  may 
rely  on  these  being  the  best  in  cultivation,  viz.  : 

Smith's  Excelsa,  Beauty,  Vesta,  Delicata,  and  Queen  of 
England. 

Gibling's  Boule  de  Fue,  Giant,  Messenger,  and  Gladiator. 

Conle.y's  Lilac  Perfection,  and  Bedford  Beauty. 

Ottey's  Garland. 

Syred's  Hudibras,  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Bloomfield  Beauty. 

Yodell's  Rose  Charmanet,  Hebe,  Leonora,  British  Queen, 
Princess  Royal,  Trinandia,  ^uke  of  York,  Speciosissima,  and 
Magnifica. 

Alexander's  Grandis  and  Enchantress. 

Morton's  Emma. 

Pearson's  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestina,    and  Ati-osan^uinea. 

Tillet's  Princess  Royal.  Also,  Pearson's  Avalanche,  the 
finest  white  in  cultivation,  and  Defiance,  a  rosy-crimson,  at 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

G.  S.  can  also  supply  all  the  new  FUCHSIAS  of  the  season 
at  15s,  per  doz.  All  Money  Orders  will  have  the  strictest  atten- 
tion. —  George  Smith,  ToUington  Nm*sery,  Hornsey-road, 
Islington,  near  London. 


T  ESSOP'S  NURSERY,  Cheltenham,  established  in 
O  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-bailifi's  of  established  sldll  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  ONLY  DEPOT    IN   THE  KINGDOM  FOR 
PURCHASING     THE    GENUINE     BREED    OF    THE 
HARE  RABBIT. 
A  few  Pairs  may  be  had   by   applying  to  Mr.  John  Erett, 
Market  Gardener,  Yarmouth. 

1  to  2  months  old,   10s.  ;    3  to  4  ditto,    15s.  per  couple. 
See  Advertisement  in  this  Paper  of  the  19th  inst.,  and  pre- 
ceding dates. 


CURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.~«This  is  the 
neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife  sharp  and  turned  up 
at  ttie  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  fur  the 
purpose  it  is  intended."— Oj^aiioji  of  Professor  Lhidley  in  tJie 
Gardener's  Clironiclc,  Jnhj  29,  l'J43. 

George  Pldm,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No.  262, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street.  Bristol,  be;;s  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  38  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post  office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  article,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 

SEEDS.-CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Oflicial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND." 
peg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricxiltural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  apphtation. 

HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  and 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeners'  Chronide,  April  12th, 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGBWOOD  WARE,  of 
variuus  colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Ilcr  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  95.  to  11.  IO5, 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


FLOWER-POTS  AND  GARDEN  SEATS. 
TOHN  MORTLOCK,  250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
*-^  announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  colours,  and  solicits  an  early  inspection.' 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WOUK. 
p  B.  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
'-^*  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms,  390,  Oxford-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  M'ire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their  Improved 
WATER-POT,  ivith  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  6f  plants.  ' 

HOT-WATER"aPPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUTLDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES,. 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prm'«- 
ples,  and  at  very  muderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and' 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN.  - 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  con.sidera— 
tlon  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be- 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executin™ 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange-^ 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  -which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orcliidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

SMITH    AND    CO.  " 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FDRNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS : 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,    CHELSEA. 
FOONTAISS,  Tases,  Figuees,  &c.  &o.,  in  gkeat  vauiett. 
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>RESTOE-S  IMPROVED  JIUSHROOM  SPAWN, 
Patr.iaised  bv  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Suci-tT.  ic."itc. — This  superior  variety  of  iirSHROOM 
frequently  iiltiiius  12  inches  in  diameter;  the  Sp:»wn  is  made 
up  in  cak«  of  a  proper  size  to  plant  whole,— See  Gardaicrs' 
Chro-.iic'^  for  19ih  of  April  and  Sd  of  Ma_T  last.  Sold  in  baskets, 
a  suffi;.-'.er,;  quantity  to  plant  50  feet  of  bed  for  os.,  yvith  printed 
instructions  for  cnltivatins  Mushrooms  in  the  Shed,  the  Cellar, 
the  Gavdeu,  or  the  Field.  "  The  common  Mushroom  Spawn  5s, 
pep  bushel.— Shirie.T  Surscr.y,  near  Soutbamptoa. 


STEPtlENSON  AND  CO.,  61,  Graceelmrch-street, 
London,  and  17,  Sew  Tark-street.  Southwark,  Inventors 
aid  Mauuf.icturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUiiLE 
CrLISPKIC.AL  BOILERS,  respecU'ullj-  solicit  the  attention  of 
Bcientific  Horticultmists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
aprivnrjthe  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Ihniscs,  ic„ 
by  wliich  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  buttom-heat  is  secured 
■to  anv  required  deirree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues, 
S,  i  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  in- "which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  d,.-sci-iption,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  yriU  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
mav  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Kufserics  thronsrhout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Mamifactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  constructiou 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
omameutil  designs.  Balconies,  P-ilisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  "Wire  Work,  »S:c,  ic. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


TCKNIP  CKOP, 

GUAKO Peruvian  and  Ichaboe,  imported  br  A. 
Gibes  ifc  Co,,  warranted  first-rate  quality  b,v  analysis. 
Bone-dust,  Sulphuric  .^cid  (with  instructions  for  making  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime),  Phosphated  Tm-nip  Compost,  Desiccated 
Ammonia,  and  all  other  ilanures  for  Turnips  ;  also  Nitrates  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  Gypsum,  ic— Apply  to  MAKK  FOTHEK- 
GILL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  Sole  London  Agent  for  Potter's 
Guano,  invaluable  for  Tm-nips, 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVI.A.N  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BT  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
■Wii,  J.  MYERS  ASD   CO.,  LIYEKPOOL; 
And  bv  their  .\2ents, 

COTS  WORTH,  POWELL,  ixn  PRYOR,  LONDON  : 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVEEPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-Street,  July  26, 


"DRITISH  SHEET  or  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
-L'  In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch,  Jun.  (late  with  ilr.  Deake.  of  Jermyn-street  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticultmists  genei-ally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
bi  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  otheryyise. 
12,  Pautftn-street,  Ilavuiarket. 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUAXO,  tlje  Tmponation 
of  Messrs.  A.  GIBBS  &  SOXS,  London  :  or  Mr.  MYERS. 
Liverpool.  Strongest  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda  for 
Potatoes,  Sulphate  and  Phosphite  of  Ammonia,  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Gj'psuni,  Salt,  and  everv  other  Ardfieial  Mauui^. — 
London  Manure  Company,  40,  New  Bridge-^n-eet,  E.  Pusses,, 
Secretary. 

GUANO,  of  the  Ijest  qualitv,  iii  bajs.  -PERUVIAN 
lOL  V^s.  to  IIL  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  G?.  os.  to  71.  p^r  ton. 
according  to  quantity;  -aith  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Lre. — "Wii. 
SoETHCOTT,  lo,  Rood-laue,  Fenchurch-street. 


BURBIDGS  A^■I>  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cuctunbei-s,  and 
other  tropical  plants.  p;a-ticizlarly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  rei-ent  -work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumber?, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time 
prove  beyond *a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated'  bv  Bcbbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
irith  the  absolute  cerUiinty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Theu-  Apparatus  mav  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick  :  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbmy :  Mr. 
Gk-adinning,  Chismck  Xm'sery;  Messrs.  Henderson.  Pine- 
apple-place :  and  in  move  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  rieet-street.  London. 
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COTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Sliow,  at  their 
Repository,  No.  2,  W'inslet  Steeet,  Oxfoed  Street. 
London,  a  gi-eut  variety  of  the  foUowlug  articles  for  tlie 
"Garden.  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Kickstands,  Garden  Eugines,  Mowing  Machines.  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Gai-den  Tases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variet>' ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flo-ver  Stanrls,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards.  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Ircu 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Ai-ches,  ic.  ic. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire,  for 
gtrained  WLreFenciug. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES.  &c.,  made 
•opon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  lion,  or  of  Ii-on 
and  Wood  comlrincd,  wliich  can  be  fixed  complete,  mth  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY.  2,.Wins- 
tEY  Stbeet,  Oxfubd  Stbeet.  op7>pfiite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 

DCTT  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSEKVATURIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fL^ed  Complete  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  cor- 
eiderable  Reduction.  One,  twn,  and  thrcc-Ii;;ht  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
■use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lighte  cninplete,  from 
II.  83.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  from  Is.  per  foot.at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactoiy.  Cluremoni-plaee,  Old  Kent- 
r-iad;  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  yobility.  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  iu  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  LNDEPENDEXT  OF  TEE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'PHE  attention  of  the  Agricuitiu-al  Interest,  at  litis 
A  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQFID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  piu-pose.  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Bai"ge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kepr  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  even'  variety  of  manufactmiug  pm-poses. 

The  Trade  supphed  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Besjamix 
powLES,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Doi-set-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


XyiNDOW-     GLASS.     MILLED     LEAD.     AND 
*  '     COLOURS. — Nurseiymen,  Mark^^t  Gai-dencrs,  and  others 

s-applifd  wich   Crown  and  Sheet  squares  for  Horticuitui-al  and 

Glazing  purposes,  at  ^tbe  lowest  prices. 

White  Lead  per  c^rt. . .  2C.^.  OJ.  I  Stilled  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  2I5.  Od. 

Linseed  Oil,  per  gall. . .     2    3     |  Cut  to  size,         „         . .  23    0 

Turpeniim;.        „        ..3    3        Pan  Basins,  each    7     0 

Warranted  Vai-aishes.  |  Plumbers'  Brass  Work,  &c. 

Pumps,  Closets,  Pipes,  and  Brashes,  Drv  and  Ground  Colours, 

and  all  materials.    Complete  Lists  (priced)  may  be  had,  gratis, 

on  application  to  R.  Gogax,  o,  Pi-ince's-sti*eet,  Leicester-square, 

London. 
Bee  Glasses,  Striking  Glasses,  and  Fish  Globes ;  Ornament 

Shades  and  Confection  Glasses  of  all  sizes. 


BT  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


B 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 
RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  tliird  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agi-icultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
oa  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  tlie 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended, 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impni'ities. 

The  price  91.  and 
51.  iOj.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deh^ 
reiy  to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  : 
Testimonials  &:  every 
pai'ticular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GU.\NO,  for  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs,  Grass 
LawTis,  izc.  Is.  dd.  per  quan  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Maaure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  tovm 
and  countrv. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  2os.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  2oi.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  8?.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphmic  Acid  fur  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-street,  S:amford-street,  Black&iai-s- 
road,  London. 


'^AL  PRO 


HATCHER'S  BEXXEXDEX  TILE  MACHIXE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  onK  bv  COTTAM  and  HALLEX, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  Arc,  -,  "Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AXD  DURABLE  ROOFIXG, 

A.'XD   THE  BEST  RESISTEE  OF  FROST  FOE  GAKDEX 

PCHPOSES. 

i^i    S^-^      ROYAL  LETTERS 
$r^^M>X  PATENT. 

FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Building,  RunhiU 
•  row,  London,  Manufactnrei-s  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses.  Terandahs.  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildinirs.  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES.  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  hasheen  e-zhibitudattfte  Great AfjriciiJtural  Shotcs of  Unoland, 
Scotli.id,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  hcing  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  «£'c..  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  tJie  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlem<.-n  in  the  neighU>urhood  oi 
London,  and  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  s^ongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITU3LEN  (the  same  as  sei-ected  and  used 
BT  Sis  Isameeet  Bkitsel  foe  the  Thames  Tckxel,  eeikg 

FOUND  TEE   MOST    ELASTIC    AXD    EFFECTI^-E    T^SISTEK   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  imper\"ious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth.  Dui-ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  Oxe  Penny  Pes  Square  Foot. 

---  Samples,  vriih  Dii'ections  for  its  Use.  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  yeai-s'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  fsee  to  any  part  of  the  Tot^ti  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Pust  executed. 

The  new  Tice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  OSces,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parfiament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  MNeill  &:  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

(b?*  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  Rnd  Co  's  Manu- 
factories, Lamb's-buildings,  BunhiU-row,  London. 


^  ui^ 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaj'ed  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  cau  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii-es  but  few  hands,  ^iz..  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  ll) 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

I  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  ]  lynches  diam.  of  Tile,  5.S00 
li        „  .,        S,<ii)\}  I  2i        „  „        S,2uO 

%'  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hod;?es.  Esq..  in  the  '*  Transac- 
tions of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Societv  of  England,"  page  551, 
Pait  2.  v«l.  5.     *  ■  • 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  buys  to  cnn-y  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  iu  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park.  nearCranbrook,  Kent.  No 
frharire  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
'jt:  recommended  with  every  confidence:  are  ftmiishedby  the 
subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  IOj.  each,  and  delivered 
Vee  iu  London,  LiveiTOol,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
LondondeiTT,  at  11:*.  Sd.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
aken,  at  11^.  each.  K.B. — No  Order  uill  be  attended  to  from 
mknown  correspondents  \riihout  a  remittance. 

W.  De-ummoxd  ic  Son,  .Agi-icii!tui'al  Mu&euai,  Stirling,  and  58, 
Oawson-su-eet,  Dublin. 


AI>'SLTE'S  PATENT  DRAINING-TILE 
^  ilACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  'Hie  man  or  two  boys,^  and  capable  of  producing  from  50(/0 
to  '■Ji}')  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30?.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,00iJ  to 
20,000  dra;n-tiies  and  pipes,  cf  the  above  dimensions,  per  doy. 
Price  of  t.^e  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes.  dUl.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  brinks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tilcs  and  pipes  of  tlie  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  pro  ess  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tOes  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  Zs.,  or  Zs.  6d.  per  1000,  accoi-ding  to  circumstances. 
All  stone;  iu  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  am  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  niust  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater, 
thnn  thi  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  e.^- 
clusive  use  of  the  machines,  in  lucilities  to  be  agi-eed  uuou. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licen-es  will  also  be  granted  for  .Aiuslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  t  le  above  artieles  can  be  efi'ectually  diied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  iu  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Fact'iry.  110,  Great  Guild  ford -street.  Southwark:  the 
Polytechnic  In=tituti>.>n.  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Societj-,  Leitli-waik,  Edinbui^h  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  liill,  jun.,  Giril  Engineer,  Bucbanan-sti-eet,  Glasirow. 
Application  for  further  infumiation  and  license.';  to  be'made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Ali?erton  Tile-wox-ks,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
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FORBIGK-  SHEET  GSIi-^SS. 

FREDERICK  ELPHICK  havin.ix  opened  a  commu- 
nit-atiuii  with  one  of  the 
FIUST  HOUSES  IN  THE  TOREIGX  GLASS  TRADE, 

13   ABLE   TO    OFFER 

SHEET  GLASS,  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 
Avorasius  ^^  '^^-  to  the  foot,  cut  tn  nny  dimensions,  from  C  ins. 
t)y  i,  to  1'4  by  20,  at  5d.  per  ft. ,  per  100  ft.,  for  ready  raouey  only. 

A  Smaller  Quantity  will  be  charged  5^.  per  foot. 

*  *  If  ijxiantitks  above  1000/et'(  at  a  time,  as  imjforled,  arc  required, 

some  abatenmnt  ivUl  be  made  in  the  price  of  5d.  pi:r/oot. 

This  Glass  is  heavier  than,  but  equal  in  quility  to.  the  2d  Class 

of  No.  1,  Flattened  Sheet  Glass,  in  the  l-higlish  Tarirt',  the  price 

of  which,  fur  siniiliu-  sizes,  is  from  Qd.  to  U.  '2d.  piir  foot. 

Apply  to  FiiEDERicK,  ELPnici;,  2S,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street. 

GLASS  FOR  HOT  AND  GREENHOUSES. 

TESTA,    ANDREWS  AND    CO.,   of  ANTWERP, 
respeetfuUv  iu\-ite  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Inte- 
rest to  their  quality  and  price  of  GLASS,  which  they  deliver 
.at  Brewer's-quay,  Loudon,  in  cases,  containing  100  square  feet. 
For  Greenhouse,  \  not  exceeding  40  inches  .  Z\d.  per  foot. 
allsii;es.         i  above  40  „     .    .  3jd.  „ 

"Window  Glass,  third  quality o'^d.  ,, 

,,  ,,       second    , 4ici.  ,, 

Samples  maybe  seen,  and  further  information  obtained,  on 
application  to  their  ag*nt,  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52,  Mark-Ianc. 


m)t  ©srXreuers:'  €i)tmiitlt^ 


SATURDAY^  JULY  2Q,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TU'O  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 

Fbikat.    AujiUBt    l-Boianioul 8  p-m. 

TuESttAY, -'Vutiust   5 -Horticultural  ....        3  p.m. 

COUNTRV  SHOW. 
TuBSDAV>       July  19  -NutiiaKham  Carnation  and  Picotee. 


Englisii  sheet  glass,  called  the  second  quality  of 
No.  1  ;  and  thus  far  better — that  the  English  glass 
weighs  only  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  while  this  glass 
averages  18  ounces,  a  very  important  diH'erence. 

As  to  tlie  price,  wc  find  the  difference  to  amount 
to  this.  We  quote  English  prices  from  the  tariff, 
circulated  by  Messrs.  Ciiateu  and  Haywap.d. 


English 
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k 
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Wait,  Wait,  has  been  hitherto  our  constant  ad- 
vice to  the  buyers  of  Glass  ;  and  those  who  have 
taken  that  counsel  will  now  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
When  the  memorable  glass  tariff'  of  April  5th  was 
published  by  the  glass  trade,  we  had  hoped  that  it 
vas  but  a  momentary  price-list,  to  be  abandoned  in 
a  few  weeks.  A  very  little  contact,  however,  with 
the  dealers  in  the  commodity  sufficed  to  dispel  this 
delusion,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  us  that  no 
abatement  in  price  was  to  be  hoped  for  so  long  as 
the  public  would  submit  to  pay  whatever  was  de- 
manded. One  of  our  correspondents,  indeed,  with 
more  candour  than  discretion,  maintained  that  glass 
makers  had  a  clear  right  to  obtain  the  best  price 
in  their  power  for  what  they  had  to  sell. 

We  had  no  intention,  in  the  boainning,  of  arguing 
the  matter  upon  the  principle  of  "get  all  you  can." 
We  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  settling  a 
difference  between  gentlemen  by  the  maxims  of  a 
sharp-practising  Old  Bailey  lawyer.  But,  diis 
•aliter  visum  est ;  the  glass  deities  would  not  agree 
to  this  ;  they  laughed  at  our  simplicity,  declared 
themselves  bound  by  nothing  but  the  good  old  rule — 
That  they  should  keep  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  get  who  can, 
and  boldly  stuck  to  their  tariff. 

That  they  had  a  right  to  do  this  could  not  be 
denied.  In  this  free  country  we  have  no  Pacha's 
prices,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dispute  the  force  of 
the  arguments  of  the  glass  trade.  We  therefore 
gave  up  the  point,  and  ceased  to  apply  a  persuasive 
treatment  to  our  patients. 

But  it  was  also  evident  that  if  the  makers  of 
glass  had  a  right  to  sell  their  commodity  as  dear  as 
they  could,  the  buyers  of  glass  had  an  equal  right 
to  procure  it  as  cheap  as  they  could.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  we,  on  behalf  of  the  buyers,  raised 
the  crj'  of  Wait.  We  resolved  on  bringing  foreign 
glass  into  the  field,  for  which  time  was  required. 
We  have  done  so,  and  with  what  effect  we  shall 
presently  show. 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  fact  that  the  most 
abusive  men  are  often  the  most  indignant  when 
their  own  language  is  applied  to  themselves,  and  no 
man  abhors  sharp  practice  more  than  a  sharp  prac- 
titioner. So  it  is  with  the  glass  makers  ;  they  see 
no  harm  in  taking  the  most  unfair  advantage  of 
their  momentarj'  monopoly,  but  the  instant  the 
public  tries  to  break  it  down  by  perfectly  fair 
means,  they  cry  out  lustily,  protest  that  they  are 
hardly  used,  and  complain  of  want  of  sale,  difficult 
customers,  and  the  abominable  Gardeners'  Chro- 
■nicle. 

In  our  columns  a  few  weeks  since  was  an  adver- 
tisement from  a  firm  at  Antwerp,  offering  to  deliver 
glass  "free  on  board"  at  that  town  at  Belgian 
prices.  It  was,  however,  accidentally  placed  in  an 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  Paper,  and,  perhaps,  did 
not  attract  attention  ;  besides,  Belgian  prices  are  so 
much  increased  by  duty,  freight,  and  Custom-house 
charges  of  one  sort  or  other,  that  few  persons 
would  be  likely  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  final 
cost  of  such  glass  by  the  time  it  is  delivered  in 
England.  We  therefore  now  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  foreign  glass 
has  actually  been  established  in  London,  and  "that 
any  quantity,  from  a  single  square  up  to  as  much  as 
would  glaze  a  village,  may  be  procured  bv  all 
purchasers.  We  have  examined  that  glass  and  can 
saj  that  it  is  excellent.     It  is  as  goodin  quality  as 


And  if  larger  sizes  are  required  the  oaly  increase  in 
price  is  •2cl.  a  foot  up  to  the  greatest  dimension 
made  abroad,  which  wo  believe  is  much  beyond  any- 
thing that  can  be  required  for  glazing  purposes. 

And  here  we  see  one  of  the  most  striking  difiier- 
ences  between  the  system  of  glass  dealing  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  An  English  glass-cutter 
tells  you  that  he  cannot  cut  you  a  sqmire  of  glass 
9i  inches  long,  and  7,V  inches- wide,  unless  you  give 
him  a  Irf.  a  foot  more  for  it  than  if  it  is  9  inches  long 
and  7  inches  wide.  He  sets  out  by  charging  in  the 
first  place  9d.  a  foot  for  little  pieces  of  glass  worth 
•2d.  or  Sd.  If  half  an  inch  is  added,  he  claps  on 
a  Id.  more,  until  you  arrive  at  the  magnificent 
dimensions  of  12  inches  one  way  and  10  the  other  ; 
for  that  you  must  pay  Sd.  a  foot  more.  And  so  he 
goes  on  adding  ^d.  a  foot,  till  at  last,  by  this  in- 
genious manoeuvre  he  contrives  to  extract  2s.  Sd. 
out  of  his  customer's  pocket,  for  that  which  is  worth 
Sd ;  or  taking  his  own  exorbitant  standard  of  value, 
he  converts  that  which  he  admits  to  be  worth  only 
9d.  into  2s.  3d.  Our  calculating  powers  are  un- 
equal to  determine  how  many  thousands  per  cent, 
are  pocketed  by  this  scheme.  That  it  is  a  mere 
scheme  of  trade  is  quite  clear  from  the  foreign 
practice.  Messrs.  Testa  and  Co.  publicly  adver- 
tised that  if  their  glass  is  under  40  inches  long  they 
must  have  14  francs  joer  100  feet ;  and  if  it  is  more 
than  40  inches  long  they  must  have  17  francs  per 
100  feet.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  advance  ;  the 
necessity  for  which  is  intelligible.  But  the  English 
glass-trade  say,  that  they  must  have  from  Id.  to  3s. 
a  foot  extra.  So  that  an  English  glass-dealer 
requires  a  greater  advance  upon  a  single  foot  of 
glass  than  a  foreign  dealer  finds  necessary  upon 
100  feet.  This  is  quite  in  character  with  Mr. 
Chatek's  famous  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  glass  from  St.  Helen's  to  London  (see 
p.  34.3).  How  true  is  the  saying  Quern  Deus  vult 
perdere  prius  dementit ! 

The  above  was  in  type  when  a  second  advertise- 
ment by  Messrs.  Testa  and  Co.  was  placed  in  our 
hands.  From  this  it  appears  that  foreign  glass  may 
be  had  at  even  lower  prices  than  we  above  antici- 
pated. We  have  not,  however,  leisure  just  now  to 
compare  quality,  which  is  of  course  important. 

Some  expresssions  of  disappointment  at  not  gain- 
ing a  prize  having  latel)'  reached  us  from  an  exhi- 
bitor who  sent  a  collection  of  fruit  to  the  last  Chis- 
wick  E.xhibition,  we  cannot  do  better  than  offer  a 
few  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  contributors  of 
fruit  generally ;  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  failure 
in  obtaining  a  prize  has  often  been  caused  by  a  want 
of  judicious  deliberation  on  the  part  of , the  exhibitor 
before  he  fixes  on  the  letter  in  which  he  will  show. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  collection 
just  referred  to.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  some 
cases  an  attempt  at  grasping  too  much  has  ended  in 
securing  nothing.  An  exhibitor  who  might  have 
gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  specimen  of  one  parti- 
cular kind,  has  unwisely  attempted  to  form  his  fruit 
into  a  general  collection,  for  which  it  was  not  quali- 
fied, in  the  hope  of  securing  a  gold  medal,  and  of 
course  has  failed  ;  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
requires  that  such  a  collection  should  consist  of  "af 
least  three  different  kinds,"  fully  ripe  and  well 
coloured." 

There  were  two  collections  at  Chiswick  on  the 
12lh  mst.,  which  more  especially  appeared  to  us  to 
come  within  these  remarks.  One  consisted  of 
British  Queen  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cur- 
rants :  the  Strawberries  were  exceedingly  fine  ;  but 
the  Currants  %veie  so  unripe  that  they  were  fit  for 
kitchen  use  only.  The  other  collection  contained 
Noblesse  Peaches,  as  fine  as  any  at  the  exhibition  ; 
but  they  were  accompanied  by  Grapes  which  were 
completely  disqualified  by  their  unripeness,  and  by 
some  other  things  not  deserving  especial  notice.  If, 
in  these  instances  the  Strawberries  and  Peaches  had 
been  shown  separately,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  sained  prizes  ;  being  shown  as  collections  they 
gained  nothing.     It  therefore  behoves  those  who 


contend  for  medals  to  consider  well  before  they 
determine  in  what  letter  they  will  exhibit — quality 
rather  than  quantity — should  be  their  aim,  and  they 
never  should  attempt  to  make  up  a  collection  unless 
they  can  furnish  at  least  three  distinct  kinds  of  fruit, 
each  of  first-rate  character. 

If  fruit  is  entered  as  a  collection,  it  must  stand  or 
fall  by  its  merits  as  such.  The  judges  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  good  portion  of  a  collection  from  the  bad, 
and  award  a  pi-ize  for  the  good  part  alone ;  they 
must  treat  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  no  otherwise. 

Tlie  duties  of  the  judges  at  exhibitions  are  fre- 
quently arduous  and  unpleasant,  and  in  our  own  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  we  have  often  witnessed  a 
disposition  to  grant  pi-izes  when  they  were  scarcely 
deserved,  rather  than  to  withhold  them  when  justly- 
due.  But  there  are  limits  which  cannot  be  passed. 
The  judges  are  guided  by  the  Society's  published 
rules,  and  they  are  absolutely  and  very  properly 
restrained  from  making  an  award  in  cases  where  the 
objects  exhibited  do  not  appear  worthy  of  a  medal. 

Wo  can  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment entertained  by  an  exhibitor,  who  after  months 
of  anxious  exertion  in  contending  against  an  adverse 
season,  fails  in  his  praiseworthy  object  of  gaining  a 
prize  ;  and  we  offer  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  such 
failures  in  future. 


REM.\RKS  ON  THE  VINE. 

I  FREQCENiLT  f,nd  inquiries  in  the  Chronicle  ahout 
the  propriety  of  stopping  the  shoots  of  growing  young 
Vines.  Some  Tyros  appear  to  imagine  that  stopping  is 
a  necessary  point  of  etiijuette  that  canuot  be  passed  by 
with  impunity.  Now  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  this  ceremony  would  at  times  be 
"  more  iionoured  in  the  breach  than  iu  the  observance." 

As  to  young  Vines  just  planted,  or  not  yet  in  bearing, 
I  presume  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  good  cultivator 
ought  to  be  to  obtain  a  consider.ilj'.e  volume  of  healthy 
roots  ill  the  border,  without  whicli  nothing  else  can 
avail  long  ;  these  healthy  roots,  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
can  never  be  obtained  without  a  corresponding  amount 
of  leaves,  which,  together  by  their  reciprocal  action, 
ultimately  produce  the  due  amount  of  cambium, 
which,  stored  up  in  the  system  of  the  plant,  furthers,  in 
due  time,  the  purposes  of  fructification. 

As  one  leaf,  fiowever,  will  (more  especially  in 
houses)  overlap  another,  our  problem  is,  liow  to  get  the 
greatest  amouut  of  surface  of  leaf  in  a  given  space. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  the 
functions  of  the  leaves  made  on  the  centi'al  or  main 
stem  of  a  young  Vine,  and  those  produced  from  mere 
laterals  ^I  mean  in  degree)  ;  the  latter  are  both  smaller 
iu  volume  as  well  as  weaker  in  capacity,  and  if  en- 
couraged too  late  in  the  autumn  tliey  (by  keeping  the 
vital  forces  in  action  at  a  period  when  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  light  they  can  make  no  adequate  return  in 
the  shape  of  duly  elaborated  matter)  will  be  in  some 
degi'ee  inimical  to  the  principal  objects  of  Vine  culture, 
viz.,  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best 
fruit  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  leaving  sufficient  un- 
exhausted energies  in  the  tree,  to  give  a  guarantee  for 
future  seasons.  Therefore,  in  the  management  of  young 
Viiies,  it  appears  that  both  science  and  substantial 
practice  concur  in  advising  that  every  respect  be  paid 
to  increased  surface  of  foli.-ige,  more  especially  of  the 
earlier-made  leaves,  which  are  perfect  for  the  elabo- 
rating process  betimes,  and  which,  if  their  great  capa- 
bilities receive  fair  play,  will,  with  a  lively  and  unstag- 
nated  action  of  root,  secure  much,  very  much  increased 
energies  for  the  ensuing  year.. 

What  I  practise,  and  w-hat  1  would  advise,  is  (with 
regard  to  young  Vines),  first,  to  strip  off  all  the  secon- 
dary or  lateral  leaves,  which  may  intercept  the  light 
from  tlie  main  stem  or  principal  leaves.  Now,  this  may 
be  done  without  either  disbudding  the  laterals  totally  or 
even  stopping  their  points  ;  and,  secondly,  after  this 
object  has  been  secured,  to  encourage  all  possible  growth 
until  the  end  of  August,  when  I  would  both  stop  every 
lateral  in  the  house  and  even  'remove  several  of  those 
subordinate  shoots  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
intercepting  the  light  from  superior  leaves,  w-hich  are 
so  well  able  to  add  to  the  general  secretions  of  the  plant. 

V.^ith  regard  to  fruiting  Vices,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  are  injured  in  constitution  l3y  too  rigid  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  very  close  stopping  system.  It  may  do 
w-ell  for  those  »-hose  borders  are  so  happily  constituted 
in  point  of  texture  (quality  is,  forsootli,  a  secondary 
consideration),  that  a  free  and  continuous  amount  of 
action  is  at  all  times  to  be  calculated  on  ;  but  this  sec- 
tion of  Vine-growei-s,  I  am  much  afraid,  constitutes  a 
fearful  minority.  But  what  is  the  case  with  those  who, 
from  certain  local  circumstances,  are  obliged  to  use  soil 
in  the  construction  of  their  borders,  whicli  they  fear  at 
tile  time  may  prove  too  adhesive  ?  If  such  prove  the 
case,  and  what  is  termed  close-stopping  is  resorted  to  in 
a  drenching  sumi-ner,  the  consequence  is  a  glutted  sys- 
tem iu  the  Vine,  and  a  corresponding  torpid  action  of 
root.  For  my  part,  I  imagine  that  what  is  termed  close- 
stopping,  is  perfectly  proper  as  a  means  of  concentrat- 
ing the  energies  of  the  branch,  pro  tempore,  and  of 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  berries  during  the  first 
swelling  ;  but  having  att.ained  this  object,  we  may  safely 
allow  them  to  ramble  again  for  a  time,  during  whicli 
circumstance  the  continual  demand  for  sap  in  the  shoots 
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provides  against  what  we  gardeners  call  a,  stunted  cha- 
racter. ... 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  termmal  points 
of  the  Vine  should  not  be  allowed  to  range  in  freedom  ; 
and,  although,  perhaps  in  some  slight  degree  it  may  be 
adverse  to  extreme  size  in  the  berry,  yet  that,  if  true, 
will  be  amply  compensated  for,  in  the  increased  power* 
imparted  to  the  root  for  the  ensuing  season.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  to  a  properly  constituted  soil,  as  to  its  mere 
mechanical  texture,  that  we  must  look  for  permanent 
success  in  the  Vine  ;  more  especially  out  of  doore,  and 
in  so  fitful  a  climate  as  Britain. 

Sir.  Hoare's  columns  are,  I  understand,  in  part  a 
failure ;  I  am  not  astonished  at  this.  An  Eddystone 
liiiht-house  is  not  the  sort  of  place  for  Tines  in  this 
countrv  ;  although,  I  must  add,  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  pillar  or  column  at  present,  but  in  the  rough  com- 
post, which  is,  I  am  afraid,  as  dangerous  an  extreme  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  recommendation  of  some  tenacious 
soil  would  be  on  the  other. — R.  Erringlon. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GU.iVA. 
When-  properly  managed,  the  Psidium  pyrlferum  and 
P.  Cattleyanum  produce  fruii^  that  form  no  despicable 
addition  to  the  dessert.  The  flavour  is  rich,  and  they 
possess  a  handsome  appearance  and  an  agreeable  odour. 
Few  cultivators,  however,  appear  to  care  much  about 
them,  and  thev  are  rarely  met  with  iu  a  well-man.iged 
condition.  To' obtain  this  fruit  in  perfection,  a  similar 
course  of  treatment  to  that  bestowed  on  the  Vine  is 
necessary  ;  and  by  starting  plants  iu  succession,  a 
supply  of  fruit  may  be  had  for  almost  as  long  a  period. 
One  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  in  practice  is  to  con- 
fine the  plants  constantly  to  the  stove  ;  whereas  they 
are  not  only  capable  of  enduring  the  temperature  of 
a  "reenhouse  in  winter,  but  are  considerably  benefitted 
by°the  change.  Early  in  February,  or  if  the  fruit  be 
forced,  immediately  before  that  process  commences,  the 
plant  should  be  taten  out  of  its  pot,  a  quantity-  of  the 

earth which  will  then  be  somewhat  dry — shaken  from 

the  roote,  and  the  remaining  ball  immersed  in  aired  | 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  the  whole  mass  shall  j 
be  saturated.  It  should  then  be  taken  out,  and  as  soon  j 
as  it  has  partially  drained,  pot  it  in  a  soil  composed  of  j 
strong  turfy  loam  and  reduced  night-soil,  that  has  been 
mixed  in  the  compost-ground  for  a  twelvemonth  pre- 
Tious.  When  the  plants  are  taken  into  the  house  (a 
Vinery  beginning  to  force'),  plunge  the  pots  in  wooden 
tmnghs  filled  with  sawdust,  or  some  similar  convenient 
material.  This  will  maintain  a  more  equable  humidity 
and  warmth  in  the  soil,  and  will  prevent  the  immediate 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  pot— a  point  of  some  moment 
in  obtaining  large  fruit.  Little  more  after  this  is 
necessarv,  beyond  preserving  the  usual  atmospheric 
eonditiotis  essential  to  the  Vine.  Supplies  of  water 
should  be  carefully  afforded,  and  after  the  plants  are 
fairly  cicited,  weak  solutions  of  gnano  or  liquid  manure 
may  be  occasionally  substituted.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  thin  tlie  fruit,  as  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  usually  set  on  a  healthy  plant  than  it  can  bring  to 
maturity.  In  doing  this,  observe  never  to  leave  those 
that  are  near  the  base  of  the  shoot,  for  they  rarel_v 
make  as  fine  fruit  as  those  beyond  them.  Two  are  suf- 
ficient on  a  shoot,  and  when  these  have  ae-juired  about 
half  size  the  shoot  had  better  be  stopped,  or  shortened, 
if  it  has  extended  far  beyond  them.  They  require  as 
much  sun  during  the  ripening  process  as  can  be  com- 
manded: and  it  will  be  well  at  all  times  to  give  them  a 
station  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  glass,  to  prevent  an 
attenuation  of  the  shoots.  And  as  maturation  proceeds 
a  degree  of  inspissation  should  also  be  induced  by  a 
gradual  lessening  of  the  amount  of  water  furnished  to 
the  roots.  Throughout  the  winter,  let  them  stand 
almost  dry,  and  provide  them  with  a  cool  and  airy 
place.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  large  ;  and  to  this  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  fertility,  with  vigour,  the  knife  vn\\  be 
necessary.  Prune  so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  ranch  old  wood 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  bush  open,  and  to  promote  the 
appearance  of  young  bearing  growths.  The  tlirips  is  a 
frequent  pest  to  the  Guava,  and  will  spoil  both  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  and  the  fruit,  if  not  destroyed 
directly  it  makes  its  appearance.  S\Tinging  and 
sponging  are  the  best  preventives. — Res  Facta. 


THE  PE.\CH  TREE. 
A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  on  the  culture  of 
this  delicious  fmit,  although  certainly  not  more  than 
snch  a  fmit  deserves,  when  cultivated  under  glass 
and  brought  to  perfection  in  early  season.  It  is 
then  that  its  value  is  enhanced  threefold,  and  the 
skill  of  the  gardener  more  particularly  determined,  for 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  good  jardenin"  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection.     It  is  true,  there 

are  some  who  force  Peaches,  or  rather  the  trees for  it 

is  rarely  or  by  mere  accident  they  secure  a  crop,  and 
that  crop  when  obtained,  a  dexterous  adept  at  Peach 
forcing  would  be  a.«hamed  to  place  in  a  dessert.  Size 
and  colour  are  strong  evidence  of  good  flavour,  but  in 
the  abseuce  of  these  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  a  worse 
or  more  Jinwlwlesome  fi-uit.  To  obtain  a  crop,  and  then 
togivy4&a\\;rt>]5  8i\^^tt|olonr,  may  be  set  down  as 
thr    -'^'  ""      *• 


tree  itself  when  planted,  more  especially  under  glass.  Its 
tendency  to  wear  out  or  become  sterile,  its  liability  to 
accidents,  and  other  incidental  casualties  attending  all 
fruits  grown  in  forcing-hotises,  the^  production  of 
shoots  unfit  for  the  production  of  fruit — the  hatching  of 
insects,  to  which  this  tree  is  especially  subject — are  a 
series  of  calamities  which  desolate  Peach-hot^es,  and 
with  which  badly-formed  borders,  have  some  connexion. 
Drainage,  then,  of  the  most  perfect  kind  is  absolutely 
demanded.  On  no  tree  do  the  effects  of  bad  drainage 
sooner  manifest  itself  than  on  the  Peach.  No  operation 
can  be  moi-e  simple,  or  of  so  much  importance,  as  that 
of  draining  a  Peach-border  ;  9  inches  of  flints,  stones, 
or  brickbats,  with  under-drains  to  carrj-  off  the  water, 
will  accomplish  this;  on  this  lay  IS  inches  of  mellow- 
loam,  of  a  turfy  nature,  from  a  dry  healthy  old  pasture, 
without  any  manure,  and  the  border  is  complete.  This 
arrangement,  Uke  all  others  in  good  gardening,  is 
without  mvstery,  and  when  carried  out,  inexpensive  in 
most  places.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
Peach  growing  is  to  get  bearing-wood.  The  border 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  for  when  manure  is 
liberally  supplied  to  the  border,  or  when  the  roots  have 
a  superabundance  of  moisture,  caused  by  imperfect 
drainage,  the  shoots  under  such  circumstances  are  not 
of  that  quality  which  gardeners  distinguish  as  short 
w-ell-ripened  bearing-wood.  The  soil  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend  laid  upon  a  drj-  ted,  as  above  detailed, 
will  correct  this  redundancy  of  growth  ;  but  there  is 
still  another  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  and  that 
is  the  ripening  of  the  wood  thoroughly.  Firer.  then, 
no  more  shoots  should  be  left  than  are  required  for  next 
year's  bearing,  all  others  are  only  incumbrances,  pre- 
venting the  access  of  light  to  those  which  should  be  left 
as'well  as  to  the  fruit.  The  pruning  of  a  Peach-house  iu 
autumn  or  winter  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  operation, 
certainly  nnlike  the  thinning  of  a  coppice  which  the  tree 
too  frequently  presents. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  plan  of  tying  the  shoots  of 
the  current  season  as  soon  as  they  will  admit  of  it;  now, 
I  am  going  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  s^-stem. 
True  it  is,  that  if  10  times  more  are  left  than  are  neces- 
sary', and  these  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  length,  the  sun 
could  never  penetrate  tlurough  such  a  thicket,  but  we 
should  content  *■  ourselves  with  bearing-wood  9  inches  in 
length,  if  we  mean  it  to  bear  an^"thing  else  besides 
leaves,  and  these  left  sparingly,  or  only  where  they  are 
absolutely  wanted  ;  these  shoots,  if  left  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  allowed  to  grow — naturally  (not  tied  in), 
will  become  hardened,  and  in  every  respect  calculated 
to  stand  next  season's  forcing ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
will  by  no  means  obstruct  the  sun's  rays  from  reaching 
the  fruit ;  besides  being  shm-t,  they  are  only  left  at  such 
distances  as  cannot  in  ttie  least  interfere  with  this  ;  the 
difierence  of  wood  produced  in  this  way,  and  on  a 
border  formed  as  above,  compared  with  that  grown  in  a 
thicket  and  smothered  in  leaves,  and  its  tendency  to 
fruitfulness,  will  be  quite  apparent  to  all  practical  and 
unprejudiced  gardeners.  Should  there,  however,  be 
any  sceptical  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  these 
remarks,  all  I  can  urge  in  their  behalf  is  a  fair  trial. — 
0ns  icliO  has  Handled  the  Knife, 
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PROPAG.A.TION  OF  IRISH  GORSE. 

Ix  the  Chronicle  of  Jan.  4,  ilr.  Babington  brings 
the  Ulex  stricta,  or  Irish  Gorse,  into  notice  as  sn 
agricultural  fodder  p'ant,  stating  the  difiicnUy  of  ob- 
taining seeds,  but  that  it  may  be  readily  increased  bv 
cnttings.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds  arises  from 
its  flowering  sparingly,  and  when  it  does  flower  the 
crowded  lateral  shoots  growing  upright  smother  the 
seed-vessels  before  they  come  to  perfection,  or  if  they 
do  come  to  perfectiou  -it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
them. 

Seeds  of  Irish  Furze  may  be  obtained  at  some  of  the 
seed-shops,  imported  from  Ireland  ;  but  these  are  pro- 
bably only  Ulex  europaea,  as  U.  stricta  is  said  to  be 
only  found  iu  one  locality  in  Ireland.  The  propagation 
of  this  plant  from  cuttings  is  certain,  when  the  re- 
quisite care  is  taken  of  them.  A  surer  method  of  pro- 
pagation for  the  generality  of  agriculturists  is  bv  laver- 
ing  ;  and  those  wishing  to  give  the  plant  a  trial  should 
obtain  a  few  strong  plants,  and  plant  them  in  some 
convenient  situation,  and  layer  all  the  branches  around 
each  plant  at  least  6  inches  in  depth,  leaving  only  1  or 
2  inches  of  the  tops  above-ground  ;  they  require  no 
nicety  in  laving  down,  as  they  will  root  equally  well 
whether  each  branch  be  put  down  singly  or  several  to- 
gether. If  they  are  layered  early  in  spring  they  will 
produce  rooted  plants  fit  for  transplanting  in  October, 
so  as  to  allow  their  roots  to  commence  growing  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  They  may  also  be  layered  in 
.autumn,  and  these  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  the 
following  autumn.  In  taking  off  the  layers  they  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  plants  as  can  be  found  with 
roots,  and  they  succeed  best  when  planted  deeper  than 
previously,  as  they  soon  send  out  abundance  of  roots  up 
to  the  very  surface  of  the  soil-  The  Irish  Furze  bears 
transplanting  well,  as  it  forms  an  entangled  mass  of 
roots  ;  while  the  common  Furze  produce  fewer  r^^ots, 
and  does  not  bear  ti-ansplanting  with  so  much  certaiaty. 
The  plant  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  but  would  probably 
be  of  most  advantage  on  light  sandy  or  gravelly  laud, 
which  it  would  ultimately  improve  by  its  decaying 
masses  of  entangled  fibrous  roots.  Tliis  plant  is  also 
worthy  of  being  planted  as  an  ornamental  evergreen 
shrub  ;  for,  although  producing  few  flowers,  its  formal 
compact  habit  contrasts  well  in  winter  with  other 
evergreens. — D.  C. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — It  is  a  Subject  of  paramount 
importance  to  know  in  what  manner  vegetables  perform 
their  functions,  to  maintain  a  healthy  existence  ;  how 
far  they  are  influenced  by  atmospheric  agents  ;  and  to 
what  extent  the  soil  ministeis  to  their  wants.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  last  and  preceding  century 
that  the  atmosphere  contributed  Uttle  or  no  advantage 
t3  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  unless  the 
benefit  of  showers — being  perceptible  by  the  more  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  crops  on  which  they  descended,  and 
the  greater  increase  and  better  ripening  of  fruit  visible 
from  exposure  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun — may 
be  supposed  to  indicate  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
ady.-mtages  of  such  influences  ;  but  to  specify  the  quali- 
ties of  the  agents  by  which  such  changes  were  effected 
has  been  left  for  modem  science  to  explain.  Within 
the  present  centurj-  there  have  been  many  plausible 
theories  suggested  by  some  clever  men.  to  explain  the 
qualities  of  the  atmospheric  agents  by  which  vegetation 
is  influenced.  Their  views  had  been  impeded  by  some 
thick  mists  that  they  could  not  see  through,  until  Liebit' 
penetrated  them,  and  explained  the  whole  phenomena 
so  clearly,  that  all  gardeners  can  now  receive  valuable 
instruction  from  the  sound  reasoning  contained,  and 
well-attested  facts  detailed  iu  his  writings.  That  ma- 
nures were  kuown  to  possess  fertilising  properties  is 
evident  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  maui- 
authors  who  have  ^vritten  on  the  subjects  of  gardening 
and  farming.  Tull  had  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that 
by  frequently  stirring  and  pulverising  land,  and  by  deep- 
divings  and  ploughings,  a  soil  may  be  made  to  produce 
better  crops,  and  a  succession  of  them,  without  any  ma- 
nure, than  laud  neglected  iu  such  particulars,  but  sup- 
plied with  manure,  could  do.  The  beuefit  derived  from 
frequently  stirring  the  soil  aroimd  growing  crops  is 
generally  admittei  Such  benefit  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  the  more  free 
admission  of  air,  :md  the  more  certain  destruction  of 
weeds  ;  but  the  nourishment  that  each  crop  extracts 
from  the  soil  must  be  snppUed  as  manures,  organic  and 
inorganic  substances.  A  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of 
the  plant  to  be  grown,  specifjing  the  constituents  of 
which  it  is  composed,  will  give  ns  the  best  clue  to  tha 
application  of  the  ingredients  which  it  requires  for  its 
perfect  development.  It  is  well  known  that  the  second 
crop  of  the  same  sort  of  vegetables,  grown  on  the  same 
soil,  will  not  be  produced  iu  the  same  perfection  as  the 
first  crop.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  that  an  escreraenti. 
tious  matter,  thrown  off  by  the  roots,  will  act  injuriously 
on  the  same  sort,  if  immediately  following  ;  in  shor^ 
that  snch  root-excretions  wiU  act  as  a  poison  to 
the  succeeding  crop.  But  it  is  certain  tliat  what 
was  formerly  attributed  to  root-excretious  is  now 
proved  to  be  caused  by  the  crop  extracting  from  the 
soil  the  different  ingredients  necessary  for  its  exist- 
ence and  maturity  ;  and  by  partly  or  wholly  eshausting 
it  of  such  substances,  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, the  succeeding  crop  is  deprived  of  the  foo<l  par- 
ticularly required  for  its  growth  and  maturity.  By 
supplying  the  soil  with  the  particular  materials  cf  wliictt 
the  plant  is  composed,  we  could  then  continue  to  grow 
the  same  crop  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  many 
years,  the  influences  of  air,  heat,  light,  and  moisture 
'  being  the  same.  Bat  imtil  that  more  perfect  know- 
;  ledge,  to  which  we  are  advancing  rapidly,  is  attained,  we 
i  must  continue  the  rotation  system  of  cropping.  By  that ' 
system  the  long  tap-rooted  vegetables,  wliich  extract 
nourishment  from  the  soil  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface,  are  succeeded  by  vegetables  with  fibrous  or 
widely-spreading  roots,  which  extend  more  closely  to 
the  stirface  ;  the  ingredients  extracted  by  one  is  no  de- 
triment to  the  other  crop.  But  snch  practices  cannut 
be  long  continued  without  a  supply  of  manures,  and  the 
more  tlie  manures  are  made  to  contain  the  constituents 
of  the  plants  cultivated,  the  greater  will  be  the  produce  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  such 
ingredients,  will  the  crop  be  affected.  Hence  the  in3- 
portauce  of  possessing  a  correct  ash-analysis  of  plants 
as  a  guide  to  the  best  system  of  cultivation. — ffUliunt 
Keane,  Chelsea. 

ffnare's  rine  Pillars. — Last  auttmin  I  partly  erected 
two  Vine-pillars  upon  !Mr.  Hoare's  plan,  each  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  with  bricks  moulded  for  the  purpr-se.  la 
one  pillar  I  planted  four  Vines  and  in  the  other  two. 
The  bare  roots  were  placed  between  two  layers  of  flannel 
soaked  in  soap-suds,  I  have  at  this  moment  one  living 
Vine  in  each  pillar,  with  quite  healthy  leaves  of  lata 
growth.  The  other  Vines  have  not  yet  vegetated.  I 
intend  planting  Vines  in  my  pillars  out  of  pots,  without 
breaking  the  balls,  and  expect  by  doing  so  to  meet  with 
full  success.  This  I  shall  do  the  moment  I  can  procure 
Vines  fit  for  the  purpose.  I  can  do  this  without  dis- 
turbing the  growing  Vines,  by  planting  the  new  ones 
higher  up  the  pillars.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  in  both  instances  of  the  living  Vines,  that  the  holes 
in  the  pilK-irs  through  which  they  are  to  grow  face  north. 
The  lines  which  have  not  vet  vegetated  face  ot!:er 
points.— t'.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  fVhillin(:ton. 

Fairy  Rings. — On  the  links  of  Montrose  are  a  great 
many  of  these,  the  cause  of  which  the  good  people  here 
attribute  to  the  droppings  from  horses,  which  are  ir 
quently  broken  in  on  the  links.     I  see  your  corresp^-'ni!- 
ents  give  different  theories  in  regard  to  the  formation  ^l 
fairj-  rings,  but  I  am  quite  sure  from  observations  which 
I  have  made,  tliat  where  a  ring  had  been  formed  by  tiief 
breaking-in  of  a  horse,  next  year  the  place  where  tlie^ 
horse  had  run  upon  wonld  be^covered  over  with  fuagi.^ 
— Amalevr,  : 

Stag  Beetle'. — During  the  snltry  weather  we  had  al' 
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the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  beginning  of  tins  month 
there  has  been  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  stag  beetle 
(Lucanus  Cervus).  One  evening  at  dusk,  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  unusual,  aud  certainly  exciting  spec- 
tacle of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  large  aud  powerful 
males  of  this  species,  to  which  ray  attention  was  first 
drawn  by  a  crackling  noise  near  my  feet.  A  near 
examination  soon  convinced  me  that  here  was  no  child's 
play  ;  but  a  downright  battle  to  the  death.  The  only 
weapons  used  being  their  powerful  horns  or  antlers : 
sometimes  both  belligerents  locked  them  fast  together  ; 
and  then  the  struggle  was  to  rush  forward  and  seize  the 
enemy  before  he  had  time  to  open  his  horns  for  a  fresh 
gripe.  At  one  time  I  saw  one  vigourously  seize  his 
foe  by  the  middle  of  his  body  over  the  wing  eases,  grasp 
him  with  such  violence  as  perceptibly  to  compress  his 
plate  armour,  and  rising  on  his  hinder  legs,  hold  his 
unhappy  foe  high  in  the  air,  grinding  him,  and  almost 
crushing  him.  Tliis,  however,  was  tlie  most  valorous 
deed  I  witnessed,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  obstinate 
prowess  of  these  gaunt  warriors  drawing  out  the  fight 
to  tedious  length  of  time,  and  also  the  approach  of  a 
thunder-storm,  induced  me  to  leave  the  field  before  it 
■was  lost  or  won.  In  my  opinion  the  battle  would  have 
been  a  drawn  one,  unless  they  had  other  means  of 
offence  to  resort  to  than  repeated  gripes  of  tiie  horns, 
which  could  scarcely  produce  a  fatal  effect. — F.  A.  M., 
Pulborough. 

Ceylon  Rhododendrons Being  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Rhododendrons,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
procure  all  the  known  species,  and  a  number  of  the 
finest  hybrids ;  among  the  former  I  have  purchased 
Bobile,  KoUissonii,  and  zeylanicum,  believing  them  at 
the  time  to  be  distinct  and  genuine  species.  I  have 
been  mistaken,  however,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  inform  me  in  what  respect  they  vary 'from  each 
other.  The  first-named  1  accidentally  lost,  but  the 
second  and  third  have  stood  the  last  severe  winter  well, 
and  are  thriving  in  the  open  air.  My  experience, 
therefore,  of  ihe  hardy  constitution  of  these  plants 
agrees  with  that  of  iMr.  Croker,  at  p.  488  ;  but  as  his 
communication  is  not  dated,  I  cannot  ascertain  when 
Ills  seedling  was  in  bloom  at  Lord  Kingston's.  If 
R.  nobile  flowers  in  a  conservatoi'y  during  the  montli 
of  July,  it  will  form  an  invaluable  union  with  some  of 
the  late-blooming  Poutieunis  aud  Maximums,  the  only 
fault  of  the  gorgeous  hybrids  now  in  cultivation  being 
their  early  flowering.  I  take  this  opportiintiy  of  men- 
tioning that  a  variety  of  Rhododendron  arboreum,  called 
Roylii,  is  decidedly  more  hardy  than  the  original  spe- 
cies, having  received  no  injury  dnring  the  last  winter, 
whilst  others  in  the  same  situation  were  much  damaged. 

A  Devonian.      [R.  nobile,  zeylanicum,  and  Rollis- 

Konii  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing.] 

Heuth  Culture  in  Devonshire. — In  the  Chronicle  of 
July  12,  p.  472,  I  perceive  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton, 
has  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  an  observation 
which  occurred  in  the  Report  of  the  June  exhibition  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  about  the  system  of  potting 
Heaths  practised  in  Devonshire  not  being  suitable  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  wislies  to  know 
"  what  is  the  reason  of  this  i"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Barnes's 
good  sense  has  taught  him  that  the  county  of  Devon  pos- 
sesses advantages  for  plant  cultivation,  which  cannot  be 
commanded  in  a  more  northern  or  more  inland  situa- 
tion. First,  the  superincumbent  air  over  the  land  at, 
say  Sidmouth,  a  place  contiguous  to  the  sea,  and  much 
further  south  than  London,  is  most  favourable  for  vege- 
table development,  in  consequence  of  the  south  and 
south-west  winds  gathering  up  and  carrying  along  with 
them  moistui'e  to  southern  vegetation,  whicli  moisture 
as  the  breezes  travel  inland  is  gradually  deposited  both 
by  condension  and  absorption  on  the  objects  travelled 
over,  until  by  the  time  these  winds  reach  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  they  are  not  only  deprived  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  the  invigorating  influence  of  their 
heat,  but  of  their  moisture  also.  Oh,  but  say  the 
Devonians,  "  we  have  north  and  north-east  winds  as 
well  as  you  have  ;"  granted — but  these  winds  come 
ashore  at  the  north  and  north-east  confines  of  this 
country,  and  as  they  approach  London  their  capacity  for 
carrying  moisture  becomes  increased,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  they  become  heated — and  if  this  moisture  is  not  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity  external  to  -vegetation,  the 
plants  part  with  it — until  they  become  completely 
withered  up  ;  but  by  the  time  these  winds  reach  West 
Britain  they  are  comparatively  powerless,  as  moisture  is 
added  to  them  as  they  travel  along  the  earth's  surface 
until  they  reach  Sidmouth,  when  they  are  completely 
neutralised  by  the  power  before  alluded  to.  From  the 
preceding  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Devonian 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  Metropolitan  culti- 
vator, inasmuch  as  be  has  a  warmer  and  more  humid 
climate  at  all  seasons,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
sufter  so  much  from  drying  winds,  as  we  do  near  London. 
During  the  prevalence  of  north-east  winds  the  past 
spring,  the  amount  of  evaporation  in  the  garden  here 
frequently  exceeded  30-lOOths  of  an  inch  per  day  ;  and 
I  believe  on  one  occasion,  some  years  back,  the  amount 
■of  evaporation  registered  at  the  Observatory  in  Green- 
wich Park  exceeded  1  inch  in  the  24  hours.  Now,  if 
Mr.  B.  will  only  consider  that  a  steady  sho-\ver,  of  24 
>hours'  duration,  will  i-arely  produce  more  than  an  inch 
-of  rain  over  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls,  and  if  he 
will  also  remember  that  on  an  average  one-fourth  of  this 
■quantity,  or  six  hours'  rain,  is  daily  carried  away  from 
the  earth's  surface  by  evaporation,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  north  or  north-east  and  drying  winds,  he  will 
at  pnce  see  that  to  expose  the  roots  of  delicate  plants 
to  its  withering  influence  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 


injudicious,  and  must  be  attended  with  most  disastrous 
consequences.  In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  alluded 
to  the  management  of  Heaths  and  other  greenhouse 
plants,  as  they  are  necessarily  the  most  exposed  to  the 
natural  atmosphere  ;  but  in  the  management  of  stove 
plants.  Pines,  &c.,  the  matter  is  different.  There  the 
atmosphere  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator, 
and  consequently  the  plants  may  be  potted  on  the  ele- 
vated system  without  injury,  that  is,  if  they  are  properly 
managed.  However,  under  any  circumstances,  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  real  advantage  to  be  gained.  I 
will  conclude  with  a  general  proposition,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  those  who  have  not  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  matter.  When  the  air  is  supplied  with  moisture 
equal  to  its  capacity  for  carrying  it,  the  roots  may  be 
elevated  with  impunity  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case  an 
opposite  course  must  be  pursued,  viz.,  by  keeping  the  roots 
beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  that  to  prevent  those 
dry  heated  currents  of  air  abstracting  their  moisture 
as  it  passes  over  the  root,  which,  if  they  are  raised  high, 
become  so  stinted  and  dried  up  that,  let  the  nutritive 
matter  be  what  it  may  in  the  pot,  it  cannot  pass  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  induce  vigorous  growth. — Reporter. 

Berberis  dulcis.  —  Your  correspondent  *'Dodman," 
page  489,  says  it  is  not  common  to  see  this  plant  in  full 
fruit ;  I,  however,  beg  to  inform  him  that,  when  in 
Ireland,  I  saw  it  in  several  gardens  in  full  fruit,  aud  I 
was  assured  that  it  fruited  freely.  The  plants  I  ob- 
served were  in  pots,  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  border.  I 
also  assure  *'  Dodman  "  that  this  fruit  makes  excellent 
tarts,  at  least  according  to  ray  taste. — J.  M'Intosh. 

Blister  of  the  Peach-leaf  . — My  soil  is  deep  land  on 
clay.  I  had  against  a  wall,  the  border  of  which  was,  I 
suspect,  but  imperfectly  drained,  four  or  five  Peach 
trees,  and  nearly  every  year  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  blistered.  Last  autumn  they  were  all  moved  to  a 
border  completely  drained,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
were  half  a  dozen  blistered  leaves  ;  though  if  early  or 
late  spring  colds  produced  this  evil,  there  never  was  a 
season  more  likely  to  produce  it. — Dodman. 

miscellaneous.- — J.  C.  mentions  that  where  large 
pots  for  growing  plants  in  in  summer  cannot  be  procured 
on  account  of  the  expense,  Seakale  pots  turned  bottom 
upwards,  placing  the  lid  inside,  witli  the  convex  side 
upwards,  as  part  of  the  crocking,  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  In  this  way  he  grows  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  quick  growing  plants 
with  perfect  success.  In  autumn  the  plants  are  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  the  balls  are  reduced,  and  placed  in 
small  pots,  in  which  the  plants  remain  through  the 
winter.  In  spring  the  pots  can  be  again  used  for 
forcing  Seakale,  &e. 

Foreign  Correspondence. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris. — This,  the 
Annual  Exhibition,  was  held  on  the  10th  July  and 
three  following  days.  The  weather  has  been  for  several 
weeks  past  anything  but  favourable  for  fruit  or  flowers  ; 
wind,  rain,  and  storms  have  been  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence ;  the  thermometer  on  some  days  ranging  as 
high  as  86°  or  90°  Fahr.,  and  then  suddenly  falling  to 
46°  and  50°.  Several  active  friends  of  this  Society  have 
been  unwearied  in  their  exertions,  both  personally  and 
by  their  monthly  Journal,  to  induce  gardeners  to 
exhibit,  but  success  did  not  fully  attend  their  eftbrts, 
for  certainly  as  a  whole,  a  poorer  show  has  not  often 
been  seen  in  Paris  ;  at  least  one  half  of  the  things 
never  ought  to  have  been  admitted  within  the  doors  as 
show  flowers.  The  unfavourable  season  no  doubt 
partly  conduced  to  the  failure,  but  other  causes  exer- 
cised a  still  more  blighting  influence  over  its  destiny. 
Bad  management  and  unjust  awards  have  engendered 
among  the  public  a  total  want  of  confidence,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  exhibiting  ;  and  until  these  abuses  are 
reformed,  this  Society  can  never  realize  the  good  it 
might  otherwise  effect.  Rules  and  regulations,  even 
the  most  stringent,  are  completely  set  at  nought  both 
by  Judges  and  Exhibitors.  Camaraderie  is  found  more 
likely  to  insure  a  prize  than  flue  flowers,  and  thus  Paris 
Exhibitions  continue  far  in  arrear  ;  not  but  what  there 
are  many  honourable  men  in  both  the  Societies  who 
would  gladly  see  these  abuses  swept  away,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  is  beyond 
their  power.  The  Exhibition  contained  between  2000 
and  3000  specimens  of  plants,  fruit,  vegetables,  paint- 
ings, and  horticultural  implements  ;  among  this  number 
w'cx'e  some  good  things,  although  not  equal  in  size  to 
those  usu.ally  shown  near  London.  M.  L'f-fomme  had 
a  splendid  Stauhopea  oculata,  the  rare  and  curious  An- 
grcecum  eburneum,  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  Bilbergia 
zebrina,  Sabal  Adansoni,  Hohenbergia  strobilacea, 
Malpighia  eoccifera,  and  Oncidium  Papilio  iu  fine 
flower.  MM.  Cels  had  some  fine  Orchids,  among  them 
a  splendid  Brassia  Cowanii  with  two  l&rge  spikes  of 
flowers,  Stauhopea  tigrina,  Phaius  bicolor,  Epidendrum 
cochleatum,  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  Cattleya  Forbesii, 
and  Camarotis  purpurea,  together  with  some  nice 
bushy  Ericas,  well  covered  with  bloom,  but  not  large 
plants  ;  among  them  I  noticed  ventricosa  carnea,  coc- 
cinea,  and  superba,  Cavendishii,  retorta  major,  vestita 
fulgida,  and  ampullacea ;  also  a  new  Cuphea  and 
Glo.xinia Cax'tonii  ;  this  was  by  farthefinestcollection,but 
did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  prize  awarded  to  it,  for 
the  principal  Gold  Medal  was  given  to  M.  Souchet  fifs 
for  a  collection  every  way  inferior  in  growth  or  size, 
and  here  I  may  mention,  en  passant,  that  the  best 
things  he  exhibited  had  been  purchased  in  London  ex- 
pressly for  this  show  hardly  10  days  before,  and  so  little 
delicacy  was  manifested  that  the  labels  of  Henderson, 
Lowe,  or  Rollisson  still  remained  on  the  plants  ;  among 


them  was  Oncidium  pubes,  Maxillaria  Deppii,  Gongora 
varietas,  Maxillaria  aromatica,  Ardisia  hymenandra. 
Gloxinia  RoUissonii,  Mussa;ndamacrophyIla,  Napoleona 
imperialis,  Lueulia  Pinceana,  Gesnera  albiflora.  Begonia 
coccinea,  Veronica  salicifolia,  Brachysema  longifolia, 
between  20  and  30  plants  not  in  flower,  several  small 
Ericas,  Sweetwilliams,  and  Indian  Pinks.  M.  Dufoy  was 
awarded  the  second  Silver  Medal  for  60  Pelargoniums, 
30  Dahlias,  and  20  Verbenas.  The  Dahlias  were  fine 
grafted  plants  in  pots,  and  exceedingly  well  flowered  ; 
among  them  were  Raphael,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Hero  of  Maida,  Spitfire,  Zoe,  Odalisque,  Lady  Antrobus, 
Delectus,  La  Lionne,  La  Vogue,  Beauty  of  England, 
Marie,  Leopold  Hoff'man,  Athlete,  Schiine,  Erfurterin, 
Lady  Cooper,  Madame  Miellez,  Venusta,  Lady  St.  Maur, 
Alamode,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Beauty  of  Birmingham ; 
he  had  also  some  fine  large  showy  Verbenas  —  La 
Reine,  delicate  rose  and  crimson  centre  ;  Phcenix,  very 
dark  and  crimson  violet  ;  Josephine,  light  blue  ;  Leo- 
nora, fine  rose.  The  Pelargoniums  were  good  showy 
market  plants.  M.  Chauviere  gained  the  first  Silver 
Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  hot  and  greenhouse 
plants,  many  of  them  good  things,  but  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated for  exhibition,  being  small  and  drawn  up.  M. 
Thibaut  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  general 
collection  of  Plants — Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  &c.  M.  Jacques,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Princess  Adelaide  for  a  collection  of  very  ordinary- 
grown  plants,  and  only  remarkable  for  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  things  now  discarded,  such  as  Mimulus  car- 
dinalis  and  rosea,  Achimenes  coccinea  and  rosea. 
Fuchsias  globosa,  coccinea,  and  the  earliest  hybrids ; 
Gloxinia  caulescens,  Vinca  rosea,  Amaranthus  tricolor, 
&c.  ;  he  had,  however,  a  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium  aloi- 
folium,  and  8  or  10  pretty  seedling  Alstromerias.  M. 
Pele  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  in  which  were  Campanula  grandiflora,  Coronilla 
varia,  Phlomis  agraria,  Anomatheca  cruenta,  Teucrium 
canadense.  M.  Ryfkogel  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
for  hard-wooded  plants,  very  few  of  which  were  in 
flower,  and  also  a  Silver  iMedal  for  a  fine  specimen  of 
Veronica  speciosa  ;  this  had  nearly  50  heads  of  bloom. 
MM.  Vilmorin  and  Co  had  a  very  iJretty  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  including  most  of  the  new  annuals  ;  the 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs  were  very  good  ;  among  the 
former  were  several  very  double  and  fine  in  colour — 
rose  spotted  white,  red  spotted  white,  scai'let  spotted 
white,  aud  purple  spotted  white  ;  amOng  the  latter — 
yellow,  orange,  red,  rose,  carmine,  crimson,  and  dark 
brown.  They  also  exhibited  a  piece  of  cloth  almost  as 
fine  as  muslin,  manufactured  from  the  Urtica  nivea. 
There  were  three  large  collections  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  pots.  M.  Tripet  Leblanc  had  nearly  300 
varieties  and  gained  the  first  prize.  M.  Ragonot  the 
second,  and  M.  Dubos  a  mention  Jiono'irable  ;  almost 
all  these  varieties  were  of  French  or  Belgian  origin, 
large  and  of  fantastic  colours,  but  not  at  all  up  to  the 
English  standard  in  point  of  form  ;  indeed  this  is  of 
secondary  consequence  here.  The  Roses  were  not  so 
numerous  as  last  year,  and  very  few  novelties  were  pro- 
duced. j\I.  Verdier  had  some  seedlings,  two  of  which 
were  fine  in  form  and  colour — one  purple  crimson,  the 
other  deep  carmine.  His  general  collection  obtained  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  and  contained 
more  than  300  cut  flowers  of  all  the  finest  varieties.  La 
Reine  was  splendid,  also  Paul  Joseph,  Comiee  de  Seine, 
and  Marie,  Smithii,  Souchet,  Comte  de  Pari.s,  Reine  de 
la  Guillotiere,  Emile  Courtier,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Adam,  Bergmann,  Souvenir  de  Dumout 
D'Urville,  Clementine,  Baron  Pasquier,  Brennus, 
Madame  Hardy,  Jaune  Desprez,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Par- 
quin,  Niphetos,  Ida,  Reine  des  Isles  Bourbon,  Beluze, 
and  many  others.  The  collections  from  MM.  Rene, 
Jamain,  Burel,  and  Margottin  were  small  and  not 
individually  equal  to  the  preceding.  There  were  but 
five  or  six  exhibitors  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Two 
Pines,  and  these  unripe ;  about  a  dozen  really  fine 
Melons  ;  a  few  Currants,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries  ; 
together  with  some  small  bundles  of  Cauliflower,  Car- 
rots, Celery,  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  Endive  completed 
this  department,  although  Paris  and  its  envu-ons  con- 
tain some  thousands  of  market  gardeners.  M.  Pivet 
was  awarded  the  first  Gold  Medal,  M.  Duverne  the 
second,  and  MM.  Noblet  and  Tussaint,  Silver  Medals. 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
July  23. — This,  the  fourth  exhibition  for  the  season, 
was  held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  was 
tolerably  well  attended.  The  exhibition  was  a  good 
one  ;  the  plants  in  the  different  collections  were  pro- 
duced in  fine  condition,the  contributions  were  numerous, 
and  aUogether  we  consider  this  the  best  gathering  we 
have  seen  in  these  gardens.  The  best  collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of 
Lower  Tooting,  who  sent  a  tall  well-flowered  specimen 
of  Ixora  coccinea,  Stephanotus  floribunda,  the  pretty 
blue-flowered  Roella  ciliata,  and  an  exceedingly  well- 
grown  Aphelexis  humilis.  From  the  same  collection 
were  also  Rondeletia  speciosa,  Astelma  eximia,  and 
several  Achimenes  and  Heaths.  The  group  to  which 
the  gold  medal  was  awarded  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  of  Brooklands,  Blackheath.  In  this  we  remarked 
Veronica  speciosa,  well  grown,  but  not  in  fine  bloom  ; 
the  useful  Begonia  coccinea,  Gloriosa  superba,  a  famous 
plant  of  Crowea  saligna,  and  a  large  Clerodendrum  in- 
I  fortunatum.     Mr.  Ayres  sent,  moreover,  a  well-grown 
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Witsenia  coiymbosa,  and  the  sbowy  Kalosanrhes  cocci- 
nea,  together  with  Angelonia  Gurdaeriana,  and  several 
Heaths  ;  among -nhich  was  ampuUacea,  about  8  ins.  in 
height,and  IS  ins.  in  diameter,  literally  a  mass  of  white 
bloom. — Mr.  Young  won  the  third  prize  with  a  group, 
in  which  were  Lilium  longiflorum,  SoUya  heterophylla, 
and  several  Heaths. — For  miscellaneous  collections  of 
10  plants,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  ilr.  Ro=er. 
who  produced  a  large  Erica  Bowei,  Gloxinia  speciosa, 

and  some  Achimenes  and  Heaths ilr.  Hamp  won  the 

second  prize,  with  a  gi'oup,  in  which  were  Erythrina 
Crista-galli,  sereral  Heaths,  Glo.xinias,  and  three 
EXtEcies  of  Achimenes.  The  third  prize,  a  small  Lin- 
nean  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Schroder,  for  Angelo- 
nia  Gardneriana,  Erica  ampullacea,  and  other  plants. 
— Mr.  Kay,  of  Xorwood,  sent  a  Malva,a  large  Ahutilon 
striatum,  and  a  capital  Mahernia  incisa. — For  the  best 
four  specimen  plants  tlie  first  prize  was  awarded  to  '-'r. 
Ayres,  for  Lescheuaultia  formosa,  exceedingly  well 
grown;  Pentas  carnea,  Clerodendmm  pauiculatum,  and 
a  specimen  of  Cape  Heath.  —  5Ir.  Bruce  received 
the  second  prize,  for  a  fine  Sinningia  hybrida,  with 
greenish  white  flowers,  Boronia  serrulata  and  vimine.'), 
and  Pimelea  decussata.  Of  the  genus  Erica  there  was 
a  fine  display  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of 
Clapham,^  who  produced  many  excellent  specimens  of 
good  cultivation.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  for  them. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Bri.xton  Hill,  was  second. — For  this 
interesting  tribe  a  first  prize  was  also  awai-ded  to  ilr. 
Bruce  ;  a  second  to  5Ir.  Roser,  and  a  third  to  3Ir. 
Doran,as  amateurs — Of  Single  Specimens,  Mr.  Dawson 
5ent  a  fine  Erica  Massoni,  which  received  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  E.  Shannoni :  and  Jlr.  Cuthill,  Lisi- 
anthus  Russellianus.  The  display  of  cut  flowers  and 
Roses,  which  were  fine,  was  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  exhibition. — Among  nur.=erj-men  the  com- 
petition for  the  latter  was  between  Messrs.  Paul  and 

Francis,  the  former  being  first  and  the  latter  second. 

Among  amateurs,  Mr.  Terry  was  first. — For  cut  flowers 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Bruce. — ilr.  Schro- 
der sent  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  containing  Stanhopea 
insiguis,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Vanda  cristata,  and 
the  showy  Cattleya  intermedia. — The  contributions  from 
the  growers  of  Pieotees  and  Carnations  were  both  nu- 
merous and  fine,  and  the  display  of  these  lovely  flowers 
excited  much  interest  ;  the  following  list  shows'to  whom 
prizes  were  awarded,and  the  flowei-s  in  the  winuingstands 
— Among  Amateurs,  fur  12  white-ground  Pieotees,  the 
Gh)ld  Medal  was  awarded  to  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  whose 
stand  contamed   the   following  flowers  : — Lady  Alice 
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reel,  seed  mg  104,  Green's  Queen,  Burronghes'  Miss    Ely's  Mango,  and  Hugo  Mevnell. 


Car.\atio.\-s.— For  the  best  12  Carnations,  the  large 
Silver  Linnean  Jledal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Xorman,  for  Smith's  Lord  Combermere,  Flora's 
Garland,  Cartnright's  Rainbow,  Elv's  Rowland  Hill, 
ilansley's  Beanty  of  Woodhouse,  '  Ely's  Lady  EIv, 
Willmer's  Duke"  of  York,  Wildman's  Bonaparte^ 
Paxley's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's  John  Wright,  Hep- 
worth's  True  Briton,  Holmes's  Count  Paulina.  Second 
prize,  small  Silver  Victoria  iledal,  to  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wool- 
wich, forYoung's  Earl  Grey,Strong'sDuke  of  York,  Ward's 
Xo.  5,  Calcutt's  Brutus,  a  magnificent  bloom :  Beautv 
of  Woodhouse,  Young's  XX,  Ely's  Mango,  Puxley's 
Prince  -Albert,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Hale's  Prince 
-■Vlbert,  Elj-'s  Mrs.  BnnkiU,  and  Ringleader,  Third 
prize,  small  Silver  Minerva  Medal,  to  ilr.  Kevnes.  for 
Holmes's  Count  Paulina,  Flora's  Garland,  Ely's'  ilaiigo. 
Hyson's  Defiance,  Hepworth's  True  Briton,  Cart- 
nTight's  Rainbow,  Hughes's  Bees'-wmg,  Puxlev's 
Priuce  Albert,  Wildman's  Bonaparte,''  ilansley's 
Beauty  of  Woodl'.ouse,  Willraer's  Conquering  Hero, 
and  Hepworth's  Leader.  The  Silver  Cup,  value  5 
guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Jno.  Dickson  to  Amateurs,  for 
the  best  12  wliite-ground  Pieotees,  was  awarded  to  G. 
Edmonds,  Esq.  This  fine  stand  of  flowers  contained 
the  following  sorts  : — Wildman's  Isabella,  Barnard's 
ilrs.  Barnard,  Burroughes'  Mrs.  Bevan,  Sir  W.  Mid- 
dleton.  Burroughes'  Jliss  Jane  and  Lady  Douro, 
Green's  Queen,  Borroughes'  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Elv's 
Favourite,  Sharp's  Wellington,  Edmond's  Prince  'of 
Wales,  and  Willmer's  Prince  Roj-al.  The  entrance 
money  awarded  to  the  second-best  collection,  G.  Leach, 
Esq.  :  Sharp's  I'Elegant,  Lady  Flower,  Wilson's 
Fanny  Irbv,  Burroughes"  ilrs".  Bev.-.n,  Willmer's 
Prmcess  Royal,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Robinson's 
Nottingham  Hero,  Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Bar- 
nard's    ilrs.     Barnard,    and    Gidden's    Yespatian 

X  second  Silver  Cup,  of  similar  value,  was  al^o  offered 
for  competition  for  the  best  stand  of  12  Carnations : 
this  was  awarded  to  J.  Edwards.  Esq..  of  Hollowav  :— 
Puxley's  Prmce  Albert,  Wood's  William  IV.,  'Mill, 
wood's  Premier,  Tomh-n's  Brisecs,  Ely's  William 
A'Beckett,  Strong's  Duke  of  York,  Hale's  Prince 
Albert,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Smith's  Mrs.  Smith, 
Brook's  Flora's  Garhnd,  Smith's  Duke  of  Wellington,' 
and  Chadwick's  Brilliant.  The  entrance  money  for 
this  prize  was  awarded  to  ilr.  Embleton,  for  Hughes's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Scon's  Bloomsburv,  Elv's  L°ovelv 
Nancy,  Willraer's  Solander,  Hogg's  'Princess  ilaria. 
Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Ely's  Lo'vely  Ann,  Willmer's' 
Conquermg  Hero,  Stretches  King, " Calcutt's  Brutus, 
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A  History  of  British  Crustacpa.  (Parts  II  and  III  1 
By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.  Tan  Voorst. 
To  those  who  would  wish  to  make  a  sea-side  visit 
really  mteresting,  we  would  recommend,  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Johnston's  "Zoophytes,"  and  Professor  Edward 
Forbess  "  Star-Sshes,"  this  work  of  Jlr.  Bell's  on  the 
Crustacea.  Scarcely  a  wave  dashes  on  the  shore  but  ife 
brmgs  with  it  some  of  these  interesting  creatures,  and 
in  these  works,  illustrated  as  thev  are  bv  excellent 
wood-engra.ving3  of  the  objects  they  deseri'be,  will  be 
found  an  easy  means  of  giving  to  each  its  proper  name, 
and  learning  all  that  is  known  of  its  habits  and  history. 
The  Crustaceans  are  not  a  large  familv,  and  the  work 
will,  probably,  soon  be  completed.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  little  halting  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Parts  ;  ^a•^t  this  must  probably  be  forgiven,  considering 
the  famUy  they  describe.  In  the  present  Parts,  the 
great  crab  and  shore-crab  (those  which  are  commonly- 
eaten  m  London),  with  the  various  forms  of  swimming- 
crabs,  are  described.  ° 


Jane,  Crask's  Queen,  Edmonds'  Prince  of  Wales,  ilr 
Barnard,    Burroughes'   ilrs.  Bevan,   Wildman's    Isa- 
bella, Ely's  Field  ilarshall,  Barraud's  Bride,  and  Ladv 
Chesterfield.  Second  prize,  large  Silver  Victoria  iledal  t'o 
Sir.  Embleton,  for  WUlmer's"  Prmce  Roval.  Russell's 
Lady  Hardwick,   Dickson's   Robert  Stan'for'd,  Trip  to 
Cambridge,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Robinson's  Notting- 
ham  Hero,  Kirtland's    Queen   Victoria.    Burroughes' 
Sirs.  Bevan,  Brinkler's  Lady  Emily,  Gidden's  Teaser 
John's  Prince  Albert,  and  Sharp's  L'alla  Rooldi.     Third' 
prize,  small    Silver  Victoria   iledal,  Mr.   Newhall   for 
Norwich    Rival,   Barraud's    Bride,    Vi'ood's    Princess 
Ahce,  Burroughes'  Jlrs.  Bevan,  Crask's  Prince  Albert 
Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  .'Vggripma,  John's  Prince  .Albert' 
Brmkler's  Lady  Flower,  Sharp's  La  Delieata,    Halli' 
day's  Fair  Phillis,  and   Brinkler's  Lady   Chesterfield 
Fourth   prize,    small  Silver   Linnean   Medal,    to   Mr 
Leach.    Fifth  prize,  small  ilinerva  iledal.  ilr.  Trevors 
for    ilrs.   Bevan.   Prince   Roval,   Vespatian,    Tande's 
Queen,  Gidden's  Teaser,  Mrs.  'Barnard,  Gidden's  Sir  R 
Peel,  Lady  Dacre,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Agitator,  Ladv 
±  lower,  and  Wildman's  Isabella.— In  Carnations    the 
first  prize,  the  Gold  iledal.  was  awarded  to  Mr  Reeves  • 
m  this  collection  were  Lady  Rowley,  Amato,  Mansley's 
Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Squire's  Defiance,  CartwTi^tit's 
Eambow,  Strong's  King,  Jacques'  Iris,  Smith's  'W^elfino-- 
ton,    Alfred,   Willmer's    Conquering    Hero,    Wilson's 
Harriet,  Wood's   fl'iUiara  the  Fourth.     Second  nrize 
l^ge  Linnean  iledal,  Mr.  Trovers  ;  Strong's  Duke  of 
X0T\L,  and  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert 
Calcutt's  Brutus,   Wood's  WiUiam  the  Fourth    Count 
Panhna,  ilonarch.  Smith's  Earl  of  Chandos,  Hero  of 
Jliddlesex,  -irthur  Clinton,  Willmer's  Endvmion,  and 
bunbeam.      Third   prize,   small   Victoria   iledal.  Air 
Leach    i-ourth prize,  ?maU  .Minerva  iledal, ilr.  AUewav' 
Uass  2d^  for  >urserymen,  &c.     For  the  best  12  white 
^ound  PicoiEES,  the  Fu-st  prize,  the  large  Silver  Linnean 
S '""'?■ '"Tu"'**"   Sir.  Keynes,  Salisburv,  whose 
Vfctor.rr"^'''^  ^?",?™?  «°-^^^:-Crask's  Queen 
lall    •^'.n^  "°v"^''•^^■"^•  ^^^•=^"'  Ely's  Field    ilar. 
shall,  Tande  s   -Pictona,   Ely's    Favourite,    Willmer's 

fo7s' Trin  ?"'r^r-T=''%^'  ^-l^^  °f  Newcastle,  Sick! 
sons  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Kirtland's   Augusta,  Brink- 

VvL.lf-\  ''^T''''''^'  ^*'"P'^  Cleopatm,  and 
Lit"  V  '^^^"^  Pf'^e.  small  Silver  Victoria  iledal 
to  i  r.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Sharp's  Gem,  Kirt 

^..be^nT  f  T"^'  ^^'i''J°'3"'s  I-=abella,  Bur- 
roughes Duke  of  Newcastle,  Crask's  Prince  Albert 
Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridg;,  John's  PrTce  1  S 
BuiToughes' ilrs.  Bevan,  Norman's  Queen  of  Purples 

S'v-  t  ■"*'•  .?,'^T"*^>  ^''^''  ^^^  Kirtland's 
te  T  n'l  '^  P"'?'  '"^"  ^''"^  Mi°erva 
Medal,  Mr  Dickson  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  Gidden's 
Teaser,  WJImeris  Prmce  Royal,  Burroughes'  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Dickson's  Sophia,  Seedling  10,  and  Trip  to 
Cambridge,  Kurtland's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Mrs 
Ajinesley,  Burroughes'  Mrs.  Bevan,  Dickson's  Charies 
btenford.  Hero  of  Nottingham,  and  Brinkler's  Lady 
l^nesterfield.  ' 


X  collection  of  24  PzLAEGoxirriis  was  contributed  by 

ilr.  Foster,  gr.  to  —  Staines,  Esq-,  Paddmgton ;  thes'e 

plants  were  in  fine  healthy  condition,  and  covered  with 

bloom. — The  collections  of  Fuchsias  were   numerous 

and   iinely  grown,    but  they  still  require    a   greater 

variety  to  make  them  attract'ive.    Amoag  amateurs,  the 

first  prize  was  awarded  to  ilr.  Roser,  whose  collection 

contained.   Gem,   ilonarch,   Corrabiflora,  Exoniensis, 

Stanwelliana,  ilultiflora,  Atrosa"nguinea,  and  Curtisii. 

Second   prize— ilr.    Robinson,    for    Hope,    Loweryij 

Exoniensis,    Prima  Donna,    Formosa  elegans,    Robin- 

sonii,  Oiandlerii,    and  Eclipse.      Third — ilr.    Corben. 

In  the  Nurserymens'    Class  the  first  prize,  the  large 

Silver  Linnean  iledal,  was    awarded  to  ilr.  Fowll; 

second  prize,  small  Victoria,  to  ilr.   Jennin;s  ;  third' 

prize,  small  ilinerva  iledal,  to  ilr.  Pausey,  of'srixton. 

— Pa.nsies  were  contributed  by  ilr.  Hunt,  ilr.  Hall, 

ilr.  Ottey,  &c.;  and  trays  of  VEnBE>-AS from  ilr.  Smith 

Homsey-road  ;  Mr.  Oit'ey,  of  Peckham  ;  and  ilr.  Frv' 

gr.  to  ilr.  Dent,  Blackhe'ath,  &c.     Collections  of  PetuI 

KIAS,  in  pots,  came  from  ilr.   Fowie,  of  Brixton  ;  and 

from  ilr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham  ;  and  ilr.  Chapman  sent 

a  noble  collection  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums. — A  first-class 

certificate  was  awarded  to  ilr.  .Smith,  of  Homsev-road, 

for  a  seedling  Verbena,  named  Emperor;  to  Mr.  FowIe' 

for  a  Fuchsia,  named  Exquisite  ;  and  to  Mr.  Iverv.  for 

a  Delphinium.     A  collection  of  Cockscombs,  from'  ilr. 

Connoly,  was  also  shown,  and  two  designs,  exhibitino-  the 

grouping  of  plants  in  flower  gardens. 

Of  Fkcii,  several  collections  were  produced ;  Mr. 
Parker  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  green  flesh 
ileloD,  Gallande  Peaches,  large  and  fine  ;  Eh-uge  Nec- 
tarines, Cherries,  and  Gooseberries.  Mr.  ilartin  was 
second,  and  ilr.  Kay  was  third,  both  of  whom  sent  good 
fruit.  Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chapman  "and 
Mr.  Hamp,  and  Pme-apples  by  ilr.  Pareons  and  ilr. 
Brewin,  the  former  gaining  the"  first  prize.  For  Vege- 
tables, the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  ilr.  ilartin,  and 
the  second  prize  to  Jlr.  Gam^,  of  Battersea. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
June  6.— Dr.  Boesev,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Harvey,  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  presented  a  col- 
lection of  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
British  plants  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.ndrew= 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis,  and  Jlr.  W.  J.  West.  The  Rev! 
Henry  L.  Jenner,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Hodges,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Hodges  were  elected  members.  Dr.  A  \-res  presented 
specimens  of  a  barren  state  of  Agaricus  a'ndrosaceus  L. 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkelev 
for  his  opinion.  This  state  consists  simply  of  fine  brown 
filaments  attached  to  dead  leaves,  more  particularly  on 
those  of  the  Beech.  Jlr.  Berkeley  states  that  similar 
modifications  of  other  Agarics  have  been  found.  Read, 
the  commencement  of  a  paper,  by  H.  O.  Stephens, 
Esq.,  bemg  "ilemoir  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Colour- 
mg  of  the  Waters  of  the  Red  Sea,"  translated  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Jlontague. 


The  :So'e-Book  of  a  Xalura'Ml.     By  E.  P.  Thompson. 
Smith,  E'der,  &  Co. 
We  have  not  met  with  Jlr.  Thompson  in  the  walks  of 
natural  history  before,  but  we  have  been  much  amused 
and  interested  with  the  volume  before  ns.     In  the  mind 
of  every  one  there  is  an  instinctive  love  of  what  we  call 
nature  ;  a  feeling  which  the  forms,  the   colour,   the 
scents,  and  the  growth  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
varied  habits  and  peculiar  characters   of  the  animal 
kingdom,  appeal  to  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
and  render  it  a  source  of  never-failing  pleasure.     This 
feeling  of  delight  at  witnessing  the  objects  of  nature,  is 
not  confined  to  the  cultivated  and  refined,  but  exists  in 
the  comparatively  ignorant  and  nninstmeted.    The  half- 
dead  plants  that  strive  to  ornament  the  dirty  windows 
of  the  closest  streets  and  courts  in  London,  with  the 
pigeon-houses,   rabbit-lockers,  and  fancy  dogs   of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  gardens,  the  aviaries, 
and  zoological  gardens  of  the  rich,  attest  the  universality 
of  this  feeling.     Like  all  other  senthnents,  this  love  of 
nature  becomes  stronger  by  culture,  and  when  developed, 
m  union  with  a  special  direction  of  the  intellect,  it  con- 
stitutes the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  the  naturalist.     It  is 
a    mistake  to  suppose    that  the  study  of   plants   and 
animals  may  not   be  pursued,  without  having  for  its 
objects  the  ends  which   the    science  of    botany    and 
zoology  aim    at.      Every    one   may    habituate"  him- 
self to   observe  so  much  of  the  stractnre  and  habits 
of  plants  or  animals,  as   to   afford  him  an   increas- 
ing   source     of   delight,     without    being    obliged    to 
comprehend  all  the  technical  details  of  science.     And 
we  are  much  mistaken   if  this  is  not  the  proper  way 
of  beginnmg  the  study  of  all  sciences,  by   taking  an 
interest  in  the  objects  they  contemplate  independent  of 
all  other  considerations.     When  this  is  once  the  case, 
the  expressions  which  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing on  the  object  institnte  for  purposes  of  communica- 
tion become  easy,  and  the  ascent  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  a  science  perfect  natural ;  on  this  ground  we  al^ys 
hail  such  books  as  ilr.  Thompsons.    Free  from  the  tech- 
nicalities of  perfected  science,  and  written  by  one  who 
feels  intense  pleasure  in  the  o'oservation  of  the  external 
world,  it  cannot  faU  to  excite  a  kindred  interest  in  the 
minds  of  others.     He  h.-is  evidently  been  a  student  of 
^  hite,  Knapp,  and  Jesse,  and  his  work  is  not  an  nn- 
worthy   companion    of    these    masters   in   the   art  of 
describing  natural  objects.     The  work  consists  of  several 
chapters,   the  title    of    which   generally   indicates  its 
nature,  such  as  the  emigration  of  birds  ;  the  nests  of 
birds  ;  the  hybernation   of  animals  ;   the  passions  of 
animals  :  instinct  in  dogs,  &c.     The  reader  will  here 
meet  with  many  old  companions  in  the  form  of  anec- 
dotes, but  mostly  with  additions  from  the  author's  owa 
observations.       As  specimens   of   the  anecdotes  and 
author's  maimer  of  treating  his  sabject  we  gire  the 
following  : — 

"  I  was  much  amused  once  in  Belgium  at  a  curions 
contrivance  adopted  by  a  shepherd  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  dilemma,  and  at  the  readiness  with  which  his 
sheep  obeyed  his  intentions.  Preceding  his  flock,  he 
was  moving  them  to  a  fresh  pasture,  when  his  protTess 
was  stopped  by  a  large  corn-field  through  which  there 
was  only  a  narrow  footpath.  His  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  his  charge  made  him  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
destruction  they  would  commit  if  left  to  follow  him  at 
their  leisure,  so,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he 
started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  whole  flock  pur- 
suing him  at  a  gallop,  and  almost  in  single  file,  wiihont 
doing  the  slightest  damage." 

"  Memory  and  Revenge. — A  striking  instance  in  proof 

of  the  existence  of  these  faculties  in  animals  oceorred 

some  time  since  at  the  seat  of  a  noble  lord  in  Sturev, 

In  the  park  are  two  large  pieces  of  water,  divided  bv'a 

small  isthmus,  which  widens  considerably  at  one  extee- 

mity,  and  at  the  time  in  question  a  pair  of  swans  weie 

the  occupants.    A  doe  and  her  fawn,  beIongin»  to  a  herd 

of  deer  in  the  park,  coming  down  to  one  of  the  pieces- 

of  water  to  drink,  were  immediately  set  upon  by  the 

swans,  and  the  fawn,  by  their  joint  efforts,  was  got  into 

deep  water  and  drowned.     After  a  considerable  interval 

,  of  time,  when  the  swans  were  one  day  on  the  wide  part 

of  the  isthmus,  and  thus  separated  from  their  element, 

'  and  at  a  disadvantage,  a  rush  was  made  upon  them  by 

i  a  number  of  the  deer,  which  trod  under  foot  and  utterly 

destroyed  one  of  them.     The  bereaved  dee  mtist  have 

I  had  some  means  of  commnnicating  her  loss  to  the  other 

I  deer,  and  of  urging  them  to  help  her  in  her  revenge  j 

and  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
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the  deer  must  have  had  a  kind  of  coiiaciiiusiiess  of  the 
fitness  of  the  moment,  wlieii  the  swans  were  to  a  great 
extent  defenceless,  or  at  least  deprived  of  tlieir  greatest 
advantage",  and  had  no  means  of  effecting  their  retreat 
to  tlie  water." 

"  There  can  he  no  new  argument  necessary  to  prove 
the  insensibility  of  fish  to  pain.  I  was  fishing  one  day 
at  sea  in  a  small  boat  with  some  friends,  when  one  of 
them  pulled  up  a  large  whiting,  which  suddenly  broke 
away,  carrying  his  only  hook  and  a  portion  of  the  line 
with  it.  Almost  instantaneously  I  had  a  bite,  and  hauled 
in  the  very  same  fish  with  the  former  hook  in  its  jaw, 
and  thus  singularly  enough  enabled  the  other  party  tu 
proceed  with  liis  sport.  The  escape  and  sul)sec|nent 
capture  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  seconds  of  time." 

We  do  not  wish  to  tiud  fault,  but  we  think  the  introduc- 
tory essay  might  have  been  left  out  with  advantage;  the 
author  has  no  pretensions  to  a  fine  writer,  and  is  best 
when  not  attempting  an  ambitious  style,  lie  has  also 
written  on  some  subjects  which  he  does  not  understand, 
especially  geology,  and  entered  into  arguments  which, 
from  the  ignorance  they  betray,  only  detract  from  the 
merit  of  the  worli. 

KTew  Plants. 

Pleroma  KuNTUiANU.M.  M.  Kunili's  Plcrom.a.  {Ever- 
i/reen  Shrub.)  Melastotnaeeixi.  Dccandria  Jlonogynia. — 
Like  P.  petiolatum,  this  magnificent  plant  belongs  to  the 
sub-genus  Lasiandra.  It  has  been  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed by  De  Candolle  as  L.  Kunthiana  ;  and. more  re- 
cently in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  as  P.  Benthani'a- 
nura.  The  latter  specific  name  was  applied  to  it  by  j\'lr. 
Gardner  ;  hut  the  present  having  the  claim  of  priority, 
we  have  accordingly  adopted  it.  It  is  a  Brazilian  pro- 
duction, for  the  possesion  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  wlio  discovered  it  in  situations  partaking 
of  a  boggy  ch.iracter  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,and  transferi-ed  it  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasgow, 
where  it  first  produced  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of 
1842.  In  the  garden  of  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  at  .Wal- 
lington  Lodge,  a  vigorous  specimen  flowered  in  one  of 
the  stoves  in  October,  1844.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant, 
having  robust  four-sided  branches,  bearing  ample 
foliage  of  a  neat  outline,  and  remarkable  for  its  velvety 
softness.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  large  panicles  at 
the  top  of  the  shoots,  and  possess  a  richness  of  tint  un- 
equalled by  those  of  any  of  its  congeners:  under  proper 
management,  it  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  freely. 
Several  cultivators,  nevertlieless,  have  failed  to  obtain 
blossoms  even  from  strong  Ixealthy  specimens, — a  dis- 
appointment which  seems  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
neglect  of  encouragement  to  grow  early  in  the  season, 
and  of  proper  steps  to  mature  the  wood  in  autumn.  It 
should  be  pruned  very  closely  after  flowering,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  clothed  with 
foliage.  Very  fine  bushes  may  thus  be  produced  in  a 
few  years  ;  but  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  old  specimens 
to  obtain  flowers.  Mr.  Loraiue'a  plant  was  reared 
fi-orn  a  cutting  the  previous  autumn,  and  headed  down 
to.three  or  four  eyes  in  the  spring. — Paxlon's  Maga- 
zine of  Botany. 


Bees. 

Answeiss.— ^.  B.— The  plan  yon  suggest  will  do, 
provided  you  can  cover  the  bees  with  the  box  without 
disturbing  the  combs.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
removing  the  hives,  if  you  see  danger  ;  perhaps  the 
hess  had  better  remain  undisturbed  till  September; 
then  take  the  honey,  .and  unite  thera  to  another  weak 
stock.  As  the  swarming  season  is  backward,  there  was 
littb  chance  of  your  swarni  being  a  "  virgin  one."  The 
clostness  of  your  bee-honse  may  account  for  the  bees 
worting  outside  the  hive  ;  they  could  scarcely  occupy 
the  hside  of  it  also,  as  it  must  be  partly  empty.    ]V. 

T.  Linsletj — Your  bees  either  left  the  stock  with 

out  aqueen,  or  some  accident  happened  to  her  ;  other- 
wise hey  would  not  have  returned  to  the  hive.  Tl:e 
latter  tircumstance  was  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
they  \tent  back  after  the  piping  Avas  heard.  If  yon 
have  nit  secured  the  sw.irm  before  now,  no  loss  will 
occur,  hr  the  stock  will  be  stronger.  The  proceeding 
of  your  )ees  reminds  me  of  "  R.  H.  W.'s"  plan  of  de" 
stroying.the  queens,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
swarmin*.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  mentioned 
elsewhere  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  Catch  tlte  queen  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  while  the 
swarm  is  tiakujg  its  exit  ;  the  bees  being  deprived  of 
their  queei,  will  return  to  the  hive.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  firstswarm  led  oft'  by  the  old  queen,  as  soon  as 
others  are  latched  swiarming  will  again  commenc?,  and 
the  same  pneess  must  be  repeated.  It  may  be  said, 
why  not  destroy  the  brood-queens  in  the  old  stocks, 
and  at  once  irevent  the  repetition  of  swarming  ?  but 
the  brood  cmnbt  be  got  at  without  much  trouble  and 
uijury  to  the  ,tock,  especially  in  common  hives."    W. 

V^Htilatioii  ,/■  Hives.— Xs  many  of  your  readers  take 
great  interest  n  the  management  of  bees,  perhnps  the 
foUowmg  remajjs  on  this  subject  may  be  acceptable  in 
the  present  sea^n.  Madame' Vieat,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, who  wrotepn  the  subject  of  bees,  about  the  year 
1764,  seems  to  \ave  first  attempted  the  ventilation  of 
hives.  It  is  a  wW-kuown  fact  that  the  preservation  of 
the  bees  and  thflr  brood  requires  them  to  live  in  the 
strictest  union  ;  fie  heat  also  necessary  for  the  secre- 
tion of  wax  is  lesaned  by  the  division  of  the  bees  into 
different  groups  ;  ladame  Vicat,  therefore,  adhering  to 
this  principle,  and  finding  that  the  storifying  system 
(which  she  othem^ge  strongly  advocated)  would  not 
admit  of  perfect  Tejtilationj  formed  a  hive  of  collateral 


boxes,  ^^hich  might  be  increased  or  lessened  in  number 
to  accommodate  the  dwelling  to  the  multitude  of  its 
inhabitants — a  convenience,  the  w.int  of  which  ia  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  the  common  cottage  hive. 
The  shape  of  this  hive  was  that  of  an  oblong  box,  and 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ;  this  box  was 
divided  across  into  four  equal  jiieces,  so  that  if  the  ends 
were  brought  together,  they  would  form  a  small  square 
box,  the  two  intermediate  pieces  being  used  only  when  re- 
quired to  lengthen  the  box.  The  four  separate  pieces  had 
two  bars  each  across  the  inside,tostrcngthen  the  boxes,as 
well  as  to  support  the  combs.  Each  box  had  a  hole  at 
the  top,  over  which  a  piece  of  perforated  tin  was  placed 
for  ventilation.  This  hive  (when  united)  was  placed 
on  a  table,  or  stand,  having  a  large  piece  cut  out  of  its 
centre,  and  .a  drawer,  with  a  linen  slider  attached  to  it, 
fixed  under  it,  by  means  of  which  air  w.-is  admitted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  also  through  which  the  hive 
could  be  examined  and  cleaned  ;  for  cleanliness  is  one 
of  the  groat  secrets  in  the  succesi^ful  management  of  an 
apiary. 

Fifl.  I. 


Madame  Vicat's  "Tentti-ating  ITive."    1704. 

litfcreiice  to  Plan. — Pic.  I. — ^.  BCD,  The  four  boxes  joined 
top;ether,  and  secured  by  the  iron  rods  E  F  and  E  F  on  e.ich 
side.  A  and  D,  the  ends  of  the  box.  G  G  G  S,  The  ;iir- 
holes  at  the  top  of  the  hives  covered  with  perfor.ited  tin. 
H  H  II  II  H  II  H  n,  The  two  bars  in  each  box.  I  ,1,  The 
opening  of  tlie  long  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  in  th« 
middle  of  tlie  table  fitted  witii  a  linen  slider  to  admit  air  from 
below.  K  K,  The  drawer  shown  under  the  table.  L,  The 
entrance  for  the  bees  in  the  inside  box. 

Fig.  TX. — The  cover  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  boxes;  M 
being  the  entrance  -with  the  circular  piece  of  tin,  with  holes 
pierced  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  bees. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  entire  liive,  composed  of 
its  four  boxes,  &c.  The  whole  has  a  cover  to  secure  it 
from  the  weather,  with  a  small  door  at  one  end,  made 
as  a  moveable  circle,  and  pierced  with  holes,  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  bees,  which  can  be  opened  or 
shut  according  to  circumstances.  Ventilation  of  the 
hive,  then,  was  the  new  feature  introduced  by  Madame 
Vicat  in  the  management  of  bees  ;  and  having  myself 
adopted  a  somewhat  sin^ilar  principle  for  several  years, 
I  am  able  now  to  speak  as  to  its  results.  The  collateral 
hives  I  have  used  are  male  in  the  shape  of  square 
bo\es,  having  extensive  openings  at  the  top,  covered 
w'th  perforated  tin,  besides  having  perforated  tin  tubes 
in  the  centre  of  each  box,  and  the  entire  table  or  floor, 
upon  which  the  boxes  stand  together,  is  covered  with  per- 
forated zinc,  so  that  when  the  three  boxes  are  placed 
side  by  side  oa  the  floor-board,  there  is  a  thorough 
draught  from  the  bottoms  of  the  hives  to  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  boxes.  The  inside  boxes  are  made  of 
mahogany,  and  secured  from  the  weather  with  a  deal 
surtout.  The  outer  boxes  have  windows  at  the  sides, 
through  which  the  operations  of  the  bees  can  be  par- 
tially inspected,  and  the  centre  tin  tube  admits  a  ther- 
mometer whenever  it  may  be  wished  to  ascertain  the 
heat  of  the  hive,  without  disturbing  the  bees.  The 
centre  box  has  one  window  only,  in  which  are  fixed  two 
thermometers  only  2|  inches  apart;  the  one  is  graduated 
according  to  Mr.  Nutt's  plan,  who  says,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  7o°,  the  top  tins  should  be  opened;  when  at 
85",  one  of  the  side  boxes  opened  for  the  bees  to  swarm 
into :  when  at  95°,  both  the  boxes  should  be  opened  ; 
and  wdien  at  100°,  the  bees  were  likely  to  swarm  ;  but 
the  fallacy  of  the  thermometers  being  any  guide  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  following  extract,  taken  from  a  register  kept 
for  many  years  to  test  this  very  matter  : — In  the  year 
1B35  I  hived  a  swarm  in  the  centre  box,  and  another 
in  one  of  the  end  boxes,  and  in  the  autumn  united 
them  ;  in  the  summer  of  1836,  the  bees  worked  a  little 
in  the  other  end  box,  but  in  June  of  that  season  they 
swarmed  thrice  wdthout  giving  me  any  notice,  idthough 
the  ventilators  were  kept  open,  and  the  thermometers 
closely  inspected  hourly.  In  1837  the  bees  were  so 
impoverished,  that  I  added  a  swarm  to  the  end  boy, 
and  united  them  ;  and  that  season  the  bees  neither 
swarmed  nor  stored  any  honey  in  the  top  glasses. 
Early  in  February  of  the  year  1 838,  in  attempting  to 
exchange  the  side  boxes,  some  of  the  combs  were  un- 
fortunately broken,  and  I  presume  the  queen  bee  was 
cruMied,  and  although  there  was  plenty  of  brood  in  the 


cells,  the  bees  tlwindled  a^^'ay  during  the  summer;  and, 
in  1839,  I  again  replenished  the  boxes,  and,  in  1840, 
I  was  rewarded  with  about  10  lbs.  of  honey  and  a 
swarm  !  On  the  28th  April,  1841,  I  hived  a  swarm  in 
one  of  the  side  boxes,  and  united  them  to  the  other 
bees,  and  in  the  autumn  reaped  the  moat  abundant  har- 
vest of  any  season,  by  taking  nearly  25  lbs.  of  Ina^ey.  In 
the  year  1342  the  boxes  were  quite  fuU  of  bees,  &c..  and 
consequently  in  great  prosperity.  I  have  here  given  only 
the  history  of  one  set  of  the  ventilated  boxes,  but  -I  re- 
gret to  a<ld  that  no  better  success  h.as  attended  several 
other  hives  constructed  on  the  .same  principle  ;  whilst 
conmion  cottage  .and  other  hives,  in  the  fame  api.ary,have 
given  the  avj-rage  swarms  and  honey  of  the  dislrict,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons.  By  comparing  the  difi'crence  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  columns  in  the  table,  we  n-cy 
fairly  conclude  that  no. successful  method  has  been  yet  de- 
vised to  ventilate  the  combs  where  the  bees  cluster,  aw  they 
can,  by  forming  themselves  into  thick  rows  at  the  bottom 
of  the  combs,  prevent  the  ciictilation  of  the  cold  air,  and, 
as  shown  in  column  1,  raise  the  heat  to  80°,  whilst  in 
the  adjoining  combs,  where  the  bees  had  no  brood 
and  did  not  cluster,  tlie  heat  appears  by  the  ther- 
mometer 1°  lower  than  in  the  side  box,  although  the 
two  thermometers  are  only  2^  inches  apart  in  the 
centre  box  ;  and  they  show  a  difference-of  an  aver.ige 
of  10*^  between  them  for  that  short  period  ;  but  the 
actual  di0'erence  has  been  nearly  20°.  The  bad  effects 
of  this  system  of  ventilation  are  very  manifest  ;  for  the 
bees,  instead  of  ranging  the  fields  to  father  honey  antl 
pollen,  have  to  collect  together  and  idle  away  their  time 
to  retain  the  necessary  heat  for  the  forra.'ition  of  the 
combs,  or  to  rear  their  brood.  Experience  has  proved 
to  me  that  in  spite  of  the  perforated  zinc  floors,  venti- 
lating tubes,  and  thermometers,  the  bees  will  Ew;irm,  and 
the  queen  bee  will  depos^it  her  eggs  in  the  side  boxep, 
and  destroy  the  purity  of  the  honey,  whatever  success 
may  have  attended  the  system  when  introduced  in 
Switzerland  by  Madame  Vicat.  After  all  the  inveutions 
in  hives,  and  the  attempts  at  new  systems,  I  know  not 
of  any  method  by  which  a  certain  and  abundant  harvest 
of  wax  and  honey  can  be  obt,T,ined  ;  becaufe  it  depends 
upon  contingencies  over  which  human  skill  can  have  no 
control — such  as  the  seasons  being  more  or  h.  ss  favour- 
able for  the  bees  ;  and  it  is  from  this  very  circumstance 
that  one  mode  of  niiinagcment  which  has  been  success- 
ful one  year  will  not  answer  the  next,  althouidi  the  sys- 
tem may  have  been  exactly  the  same  ;  but  ihe  occa- 
sional fortunate  results  of  some  of  these  new  Inves  aiid 
systems,  prove  to  us  that  bees  can  inhabit,  work  in,  anil 
store  up  honey,  in  hives  of  every  constrnci ion,  under 
every  disadvantage  (provided  the  bee-pasturage  be  good 
and  abund.ant),  even  from  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree' in 
the  forests  of  Poland,  to  the  gi.ant  "  flour  tub"  of  Du- 
hamel,  or  the  common  straw-hive  of  the  "  i-uffocatin" 
cottager,"  to  the  "old  hat  of  a  field  scarecrow."  Stilf^ 
perhaps,  as  a  contributor  to  your  p.iper  has  given  direc- 
tions "  how  to  make  a  swarm  of  bees,"  some  one  may 
yet  be  found  ingenious  enough  to  be  able  to  constructa 
"self-supporting,  honey-extracting,  ventilating,  vermin 
bee-trap  or  hive."  The  following  is  the  register  of  the 
thermometer  : — 
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The  temperature  of  the  hive  has  been  i.etween  80° 
and  90°  ever  since  the  cells  were  filled  with  brood  ; 
and  the  heat,  where  the  bees  were  building  combs,  be- 
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tween  Ti"  and  77".  Early  i"  June  a  fine  swarm 
issued  from  the  centre  box,  "and  flew  completely  away 
into  some  woods  a  mile  off,  and  was  never  heard  of  or 
seen  afterwards. —  W.  A.  X. 

-     CALENUAU  OF  OPKH-Ai'IONS 

For  the  ensninn  ^i'eek. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  OOlN&iiliiv'ATORIES.  &c. 
Bb(ftOK5«.— Continue  the  directions  given  in  former  Calen- 
dars, lessen  the  artificial  stimuli,  and  use  all  means  to  harden 
and  ripen  the  shoots  of  succulent  plants  before  the  approach  of 
■winter  ;  when  plants  of  a  soft  wooded  natui-e  are  kept  growing 
until  winter  approaches,-  their  ruin  is,  in  most  cases,  ensured. 
"When  plants  are  intendei^  to  bloom  freely  the  following  season, 
this  must  be  accomplished -by  having  the  juices  properly  ela- 
torated.  Light  and  air  arft  indispensable  to  effect  this ;  a 
growth  accomplished  under  these  circumstances  will  be  much 
more  favourable  for  the  production  of  bloom  than  in  a  close  and 
shaded  stove.  Pehirgonium-hoitse. — Head  down  those  for  early 
flowering  ;  still  continue  to  expose  them  to  the  open  air  until 
they  begin  to  break,  when  they  must  he  removed  into  the  house. 
Continue  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings,  which  will  now  strike 
freely  in  the  open  border.  Pick  off  all  decaying  and  decayed 
flowers  in  tbe  conservatory  arid  greenhouses,  and  let  cleanli- 
ness prevail  in  all  departments.  Cleanliness  may  be  termed 
•'  the  double  charm  "  in  gardening,  dirty  plants,  even  in  bloom, 
Jiave  no  rehsh. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Climbing  Roses  out  of  bloom  trained  against  walls,  would  be 
much  improved  nest  season  by  having  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  wood  cut  out ;  nailing  or  tying  in  as  many  of  the  stron;^ 
^oung  shoots  as  are  necessary  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
removed.  Climbers  of  all  kinds  should  be  constantly  nailed 
or  tied  as  they  advance  in  growth,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
fi-om  being  iujured  by  «incl.  Eai-ly  planted  beds  covering  the 
ground  should  be  constantly  weeded ;  and  beds  in  which  the 
plants  have  not  advanced  much  in  gi'owth  should  be  occasion- 
ally watered,  and  hoed  to  keep  the  sm-face  loose  and  clean, 
Koll  and  sweep  walks  daily.  Fits  and  Frames.— Sow  Migno- 
nette for  blooming  early  in  autumn,  and  pot  oft'  plants  out  of 
"borders  for  training  as  trees  ;  train  them  to  oue  stem,  and 
keep  the  flowers  pinched  ofi'  as  they  appear  ;  shifting  occasion- 
ally into  larger  pots  ;  grow  them  in  a  pit  or  frame  until  they 
are  sutliciently  large  to  be  removed  to  the  greeuhouse.  Cut- 
tings of  choice  Verbenas  should  be  put  in  for  store  plants  next 

.    season.      Sow  Nemophila  insignis  for  blooming  in   autumn, 

-^  I    either  in  a  bed  or  in  pots  for  planting  out. — B. 
f        »  III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

''  During  hot  weather,  shade  seedling  Auriculas  from  the  mid- 

day sun.  Take  particular  care  that  the  plants  are  not  suffered 
to  become  too  much  "  droughted,"  but  water  occasionally  and 
carefully.  Folyanthuscs  ai'e  apt  to  become  infested  with  red 
Spider  when  exposed  to  much  sun,  and  if  the  situation  is  dry  ; 
moisture  is  a  preventive,  and  these  beautiful  spring  flowers 
delight  in  shade  at  this  time  of  tbe  year.  As  the  seed  ripens 
gather  it,  and  if  thoroughly  dry,  let  it  continue  in  the  capsules, 
putting  it  into  small  paper  bags,  and  hanging  them  in  an  airy 
situation.  Hanunculuses  ought  to  be  out  of  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  become  yellow  ;  let  them  dry  gradually.  It  is 
test  to  part  the  roots  before  they  become  too  hard  and  brittle. 
J^inks. — Extract  the  withered  petals  from  the  calyx  of  those 
pods  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of  seed  ;  it  is  worse  than 
•useless  to  save  from  those  which  have  serrated  petals.  Head- 
ley's  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Kirtland's  Melrose,  and  Creed's 
President,  are  good  flowers  to  save  seed  from.  Carnations  and 
Ficotees  may  now  be  layered,  doing  those  first  wiiich  are  longest 
and  most  forward.  It  has  hitherto  been  an  unldndly  season 
for  blooming,  but  as  soon  as  we  are  favoured  with  some  hot 
"weather,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  cross  impregnation  of 
the  flowers  ;  by  this  means  amateurs  may  improve  the  races 
of  these  universal  favourites. — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES  &c. 
Fineries. — ^Follow  up,  or  endeavour  to  complete,  the  general 
arrangement  of  winter  fruiters.  Take  proper  means  to  check 
the  undue  growth  of  the  crown,  shortly  after. the  fruit  has  done 
■fclossoming.  Relieve  the  plants  of  all  superfluous  suckers, 
gills,  <tc.,  remembering  that  all  such  are  opposed  to  size  in  the 
fruit.  Give  air  abundantly  early  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up 
as  early  as  possible,  securing  a  solar  heat  of  9J'' ;  syringe 
copiously  shortly  after  closing  the  structures ;  water  ail 
floors,  and  moisten  all  available  surfaces,  not  excepting  the 
tan,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  stirred  with  a  pointed  stick 
once  a  week.  Vineries. — It  will  be  well,  if  the  red  spider  appear, 
to  have  the  walls  washed  immediately  with  lime  and  sulphur: 
this,  in  fact,  should  be  done  much  oftener  than  is  commonly 
practised.  The  sulphur  may  be  subdued  previous  to  mixing 
Tvith  the  lime,  with  skimmed  milk  or  buttcraiilk.  Where  the 
early  Grapes  are  cut,  the  borders,  if  inside,  may  probably  be 
dry  ;  if  so,  let  them  be  freely  watered  with  tepid  water,  to  en- 
courage the  leaf  to  perform  its  functions  to  the  last,  as  on  this 
Tvill  depend  in  some  degree  vigorous  breaking,  as  well  as  fine 
bunches  in  the  ensuing  spriug.  Where  borders  are  shallow, 
and  of  light  texture,  out  of  doors,  and  dry  weather  prevails,  it 
is  adrisible  to  cover  the  borders  of  the  late  Vineries,  with  a  few 
inches  of  rotten  manure.  J'w/s.—Water  abundantly  ;  syringe 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  fruit  is  not  lipening,  and  use 
the  means  for  the  prevention  of  red  spider  recommended  for 
tbe  Tines. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  foreright  shoots  of  Pear-trees  against  walls  or  espaliers 
should  be  so  reduced  as  to  occasion  no  injurious  degree  of  shade 
to  the  fruit  now  swelling,  nor  to  the  foliage  of  buds  forming 
for  future  bearing.  If  previous  directions  have  been  attended 
to  the  trees  should  exhibit  only  a  sprinkhng  of  shoots  ;  and 
these,  already  partially  shortened,  may  now  be  cut  back  to 
Tvithin  3  inches  of  their  bases.  All  shoots  that  have  pushed  a 
second  time,  or  that  may,  afterwai'ds  do  so,  must  be  checked. 
The  shoots  of  Peach  and  other  trees  of  the  stone-fi-uit  Idnds, 
should  be  kept  neatly  trained,  but  more  especially  the  free  ex- 
posure of  then-  fohage  to  Hght  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  is 
improper  to  lay  two  shoots  in  a  space  which  the  foliage  of  one 
■would  sufficiently  cover,  whilst  the  other  might  be  trained  along 
an  adjoining  old  naked  branch,  the  covering  of  which  is  no  dis- 
advantage, hut  rather  the  contrary.  See  that  naUs  have  not 
teen  driven  too  near  the  fruit.  Trench  down  Strawberry  plan- 
tations intended  to  he  done  away  with  as  soon  as  the  ci*op  is 
gathered.  Kitchen  G'ai-rfsn.— Prepare  ground  for  a  first  sowing 
of  Flanders  Spinach,  the  seeds  of  which  are  not  prickly,  neither 
are  those  of  the  Lettuce-leaved  Spinach,  an  excellent  new  va- 
riety for  winter,  with  thick  dark-green  leaves.  Finish  planting 
out  Celery  and  Broccoli.  Sow  Spanish  Radishes,  and  some 
JEarly  Horn  Carrots  on  a  rich  light  border  for  drawing  young. 
Make  a  sowing  of  early  York,  Vanack,  or  other  approved  Cab- 
bages. Take  up  GarUck  and  Shallots,  when  their  leaves  have 
faded  ;  lay  the  bulbs  on  clean  gravel,  protecting  them  from 
rain,  and  storing  them  up  when  their  coats  are  thoroughly  dried. 
Gather  herbs  for  drying  before  their  flowers  open  ;  they  should 
he  spread  out  thinly  and  dried  quickly. — £. 

State  of  the  Weather  riftar  Londnti,  for  th««  wet- It  endinj;  July  2;,  iai5,  as 
obiervedai  the  HoriicuUura]  Garden,  Chi»wlck. 
Mood's  I 


July   IB— Slightly  oveicHit  and  fine  ;  very  fine;  slightly  clouded 
19— CloudleiH  and  very  fine;  ovBrcast 
20— Fine,  with  liKhl  clouds  ;  cloudy;  ram 
2l-UniformIr  overcast :  fine,  with  liRht  hazy  cloads^ 
g2_Very  fine,  with  lifihtcl.iUda;  overcau;  tain  at  mght 
S3— Slight  rain;  diizzly  and  culd;  overcast 
24— Cloudy;  oveicasi  throughout.         ,        ,    ,         , 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  3  def*.  below  the  average. 
State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick"durln>i  the  lait  19  years,  for  the  aniuing 

Week  ending  Auk- 2,  IBiS.      _^ 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Ants— -E  T— Nothing  is  so  diflaoult  as  to  drive  away  ants.  They 
dislike  water,  and  will  resist  it  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  pouring  a  very  small  quantity  of  turpentine 
into  their  nest  would  have  the  eft'ect,  and  it  is  worth  trying. 
We  are  not,  however,  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  hurt  the 
tree  if  in  a  fluid  foi-m.  The  best  way  of  applying  it  would 
probably  be  to  soak  coarse  rags  in  turpentine,  and  to  bury 
them  in' the  ant-tracks  away  from  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

Books— .-ImatcHr—"  The  Florists'  Journal."" S  R  S—Vfe 

have  no  full  botanical  glossary  in  English.  You  will  find  a 
good  one  in  the  last  edition  of  De  Candolle's  "  Theone  Elemen- 
taii-e  de  la  Botanique."  The  indeses,  however,  of  English 
Introductions  to  Botany  will  be  found  to  answer  aU  the  pur- 
poses of  a  glossary.  Many  botanical  terms  are  also  explained 
in  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Dictionary."    The  only  English  book 

on  fossil  plants  is  Lindley  and  Button's  "Fossil  Flora." 

J  Beffinner—Vf  oi-lis  written  on  the  Linnean  system  are  un- 
worthy of  the  age  we  live  in  ;  and  we  cannot  recommend 
them.  If  you  want  to  study  the  rudiments  of  Botany  procure 
"  School  Botany  ; "  if  you  then  wish  to  make  out  the  names 
of  wild  plants,  procure  the  cheapest  book  you  can  find  on  the 
British  Flora,  arranged  aecording  to  the  natural  system.  You 
may  still  get  Melons,  if  you  are  a  clever  grower  and  the 
autumn  be  fine. 
Box — A  A — The  dwarf  Box  is  a  variety  of  Buxus  sempervirens, 

and  does  not  produce  seed,  as  far  as  we  know. 
Cape  Pelargosioms— J  T  F,  i-c— A  few  cuttings  of  P.  echina- 
tum,  ifcc.,  struck  at  three  times  in  the  year,  will  keep  up  a 
succession  all  the  year  round.  It  sti-ikes  very  freely  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  while  in  a  growing  state  ;  and 
thrives  in  loam,  peat,  and  white  saud.  X 
Disease— CJeDcdon-Y our  Pelargonium  leaf  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  suffering  from  bad  drainage.  We  imagine  that  it  is 
grown  in  a  place  too  damp  for  it.  Or,  it  may  be  that  its  roots 
are  diseased.  No  doubt  the  mischief  lies  with  the  roots. 
Exhibitions- I>etjo)iieiisis  asks  whether  if  a  society  offer  a  prize 
for  a  new  and  rare  plant,  and  Achimenes  picta  be  produced  for 
this  prize,  the  judges  at  a  shoii-  are  justified  in  refusing  the 
award  to  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  no  other  plant  was  in  com- 
petition, and  that  this  variety  had  never  before  been  in  the 
exhibition  room,  and  was  now  viewed  for  the  first  time  by 
hundreds  who  promenaded  the  room,  and  gazed  on  this  beau- 
tiful flower  with  intense  admiration  ?  They  were  ?»( justified, 

under  the  circumstances  stated. E  J/— Upon  the  whole, 

we  can  hardly  meet  your  wishes  better  than  by  refemng  you 
to  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  country  exhibitions,  called  the 
Kules  of  the  Pytohley  Horticultural  Society,  published  by 
Parker,  in  West  Strand.  They  have  been  found  to  work  well, 
and  are  in  much  more  detail  th.an  we  could  give  to  the  sub- 
ject in  our  columns,  in  which  it  has,  in  fact,  been  ah-eady 
discussed  ;  as  at  p.  243  of  our  volume  for  18i4. 
Fbeckies— 5i*— It  is  said  that  Elder-flower  water,  or  Bean- 
flower  water,  will  remove  them  ;  but  we  have  not  much  faith 
in  the  remedy.  J 
Fbames— iJ  Pilbrow—'in  a  space  IS  ft.  wide,  you  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  construct  three  rows  of  Melon-pits ;  because  there 
will  not  be  room  for  sliding  the  sashes  up  and  down,  which  is 
necessary  in  the  business  of  managing;  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers. II?  you  constructed  your  pits  with  earthern  walls,  you 
would  have  no  other  expense  to  incur  than  tanks  for  heat- 
ing, a  boiler,  sashes,  and  a  wall-plate.  We  should  think  it 
woiM  be  worth  while  to  do  this.  We  cannot  recommend 
tradesmen  :  but  you  will  easily  ascertain  the  expense  by  ap- 
plying to  the  advertisers  of  heating  appai'atus. 
Fuchsias— ^n^matnir— They  will  ripen  their  wood  better  in 
the  greenhouse  than  in  the  open  air.  In  order  to  prepare 
plants  to  bear  a  winter  well,  they  should  always  be  exposed 
in  the  autumn  to  bright  light,  and  as  dry  an  a.tmosphere  as 
consists  with  their  peculiar  nature.  This  will  stop  their 
ijrowth,  and  enable  them  to  convert  into  woody  matter  the 
fluids  which  they  receive  from  the  earth  and  air.  It  is  what 
gardeners  call  iipening  them  well ;  light,  warmth,  and  dry- 
ness, are  the  agents  to  employ  in  all  cases,  and  as  much  of 
them  as  plants  will  bear. 
Gaedexeus— .1  C  £— If  you  will  favour  us  with  your  address 
we  shall  be  happy  to  do  what  you  wish.  We  must,  however, 
beg  of  you  to  state  the  wages. 
Glass— J  B  J3— See  a  leading  article  of  to-day.  We  prefer  wood 
to  ii-on  for  moveable  sashes  ;  iron  is  far  too  heavy.  Gas  wiU 
not  do  to  be  introduced  into  greenhouses,  unless  some  means 
can  be  found  of  preventing  its  escape.  It  might  be  applied  to 
a  boiler,  and  the  water  from  that  builer  would,  of  course,  heat 
the  building  into  which  it  might  be  introduced.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expense,  and  will  probably  be  found  troublesome.  As 
to  regulating  it,  we  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  without 
constant  attendance. 
Gdano— 4  Subsci-iber  and   Others  —  Thanks  ;  we  are  making 

enquiries. 
Insects— J  J  i^— Your  wire-worms  are  the  laiwje  and  pupre  of 
some  gnat,  introduced,  as  you  suspected,  with  flic  manure. 
Please  to  breed  the  flies,  and  send  some  to  Mr.  Curtis.  You 
had  better  consult  the  pth  vol.  of  the  "Royal  Agricultm-al 
Journal,"  where  you  will  find  the  economy  of  the  various 
wire-worms  discussed.2? -1  Beetle-hater — In  a  recent  Num- 
ber you  will  flud  the  history  of  the  black-beetle;  the  best  mode 
of  extirpation  is  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  it  must  be  per- 
severed in  ;  and  by  a  reference  to  the  indexes  of  the  Gar- 
deners' ChronKle,  you  will  see  various  ways  of  applying 
arsenic,  &c.  R Doglierrij—Tbe  beetles  are  called  grave- 
diggers,  from  theu-  singular  operations ;  and  you  will  find 
an  account  of  them  in  Cui'tis's  "  Brit.  Ent,,"  fol.  71.  The 
species  you  sent  is  the  Necrophoi-us  vespiUo,  which  we  hope  to 
desciibe  and  figure  in  due  time.  Ji. 
Law — J  ir— We  are  quite  unable  to  advise  you.  The  question 
is  one  of  mere  law,  and  can  only  be  answered  by  a  solicitor. 
The  case  seems  to  be  a  hard  oue ;  but  we  suspect  that  nur- 
serymen can  claim  no  such  exemption  as  you  have  heard  of. 
Monstees — George  Rogers — Calceolarias  often  assume  such  a 
form  as  you  have  sent  us.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
very  irregular  flower  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and  is 
analogous  to  what  is  called  Peloria  in  the  Toad-flax. 
Names  oy  Plants — ^  C — Rhus  Cotinus,  a  plant  of  the  Anacar- 
diaceous  order.  Your  Fuchsia  seems  to  be  what  gardeners 
call  pot-bound  ;  its  roots  are  out  of  order.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  your  plan  for  Strawberries  ;  they  will  be  the  better 

for  it.— Iota — Escallonia  rubra  ;  half  hardy. &  If— Your 

Rose-leaves  are  producing  haii7  gaUs,  in  consequence  of  the 

attack  of  an  insect. J  C  A— Rosa  lueida,  escaped  from  a 

garden. J  W —  Oncidium  Harrisomanuin. R  E  G — 


Claytonia  alsinoides,  the  red  variety An  Old  Subscriber — 

Some  Anehusa,  and  apparently  A.  hybrida ;  but  the  species 
of  this  genus  cannot  be  determined  satisfactorily  by  smaU 
dried  specimens  ;  they  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  when 

dried. A  B  C— The  spotted  Brassia  is  braehiata  ;  the  other 

is  B.  pumila  ;  the  other  seems  to  be  Colax  jugosus  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  recognizable. 

Neequis- .1  Country  Clergyman  will  find  that  we  have  already 
published  many  such  letters  as  his.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
revive  the  question  at  present ;  but  wait  for  morrf  conclusive 
evidence  than  we  have  yet  received.  Some  time  in  the  autumn 
we  may  return  to  the  subject  formally. 

Roses— Si*  and  M  U  S— The  following  mil  answer  your  pur- 
pose :  La  Reine,  rosy  pink,  very  sweet ;  William  Jesse,  light 
crimson,  flowers  open  freely  ;  Brennus,  large  brightred :  Prince 
Albert,  varying  from  pui-plish  lilac  to  deep  crimson  ;  Crimson 
Pei-petual;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  delicate  rose;  Boule  de  Nanteull, 
large  double  crimson-pm-ple  ;  Madame  Laffay,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  bright  rosy  blush ;  Lady  AUce  Peel, 
deep  pink  ;  Safrano ;  and  La  Monarque.  There  is  no  rule  yet 
laid  doivn  by  which  to  determine  the  properties  of  the  Rose,  t 

.4Si((»scr«>er— Any  of  the  lareer  kinds  of  Tea-scented  Roses 

will  grow  to  the  size  which  has  excited  your  admiration,  pro- 
vided they  are  suitably  treated.  Those  to  which  allusion  was 
made  were  Bougere,  *Elize  Sauvage,  Tiiomphe  du  Luxem- 
bourg, and  especially  Belle  Allemande,  all  sweet-scented,  and 

to  be  had    of   any   Rose-grower. Ignotus  —  Your  Rose 

is  the  old  double  yellow,  and  is  in  its  usual  miserable  state  in 
this  country.  See  what  has  been  said  about  it  in  previous 
volumes. 

STEAWEEiiKiES—.Siif)— Fresh  plantations  of  these  may  be  made 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  choosing  well-rooted  runners,  or 
such  "as  have  been  taken  up  and  pricked  out  in  beds  pre- 
viously. It  matters  little  whether  they  are  planted  in  beds  or 
in  rows,  provided  the  plants  have  a  sufficiency  of  room.  The 
ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured,  and  if  the  soil 
is  of  a  stiff  nature,  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  gritty  matter 
will  be  of  advantage  ;  for  no  spade  ought  to  be  inserted 
among  them  untU  they  are  finally  dug  down.  For  general 
purposes,  no  sorts  are  preferable  to  Keen's  SeedUng,  and  the 
Elton  ;  and,  by  planting  on  dift'erent  aspects,  they  wiU  fur- 
nish a  very  early  and  a  very  late  supply.  J 

Uisc— Downtouian— Yon  will  find  your  enquiries  partly  an- 
swered in  another  column,  and  in  an  article  which  wiU 

appear  in  a  subsequent  Number. A  B— We  have  seen  the 

leaves  of  plants  afleeted  by  green-fly  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  those  you  have  sent.  You  had  better  wash  them  with  a 
sponge  and  water,  giving  the  plants  a  good  syringing  occa- 
sionally to  keep  them  clean.} Is.  each  is  offered  for  Nos.  1 

and  45,  for  1S43. IKi  fl— April  is  ithe  best  time  for  pnin- 

in<'  Evergreens,  such  as  the  common  Laurel,  Arbutus, 
&c.  They  should  have  only  one  pruning  in  the  year. — - 
^maleiir— In  ignorance  of  aU  the  circumstances  connected 
with  your  Pansies,  we  cannot  say  what  has  causea  them  to 
suddenly  fall  down  and  wither.  Had  you  not  better  see  m 
what  state  the  roots  are,  then  you  might  possibly  discover 

the  cause,  and  flnd  a  remedy.} Eancastnensis—n  eao  not 

recognise  the  two  leaves  you  have  sent.  We  learn  that  Mr. 
Loudon's  book,  entitled  "Self-instruction  for  Youngfear- 
deners,  &c.,"  is  expected  to  appear  in  about  a  month,  ihree 
varieties  of  Strawberry,  early,  medium,  and  late,  may  De 
Keen's  Seedling,  Old  Pine,  and  Elton.    The  Old  Scarletis 

the  earliest  of  all,  but  is  rather  a  shy  beai-er.} ^—"^ 

know  of  no  method  of  preserving  gathered  summer  flowers 
(buds),  so  as  to  make  them  bloom  in  winter.  What  are 
called  everiastings  may  be  preserved  for  decoration  during 
winter,  by  cutting  them  wiien  they  are  in  bud,  and  suspendmg 
them  till'dry,  in  a  shady  place,  and  in  an  inverted  position. 
A  C'ojisfaiil  «i(6.— We  have  no  information  on  the  subject  ol 
bell-shaped  hand  lights.  No  doubt  they  will  be  made  by  and 
by  if  they  are  wanted ;  but  in  wiiat  does  theirsuperiority  over 
ordinary  hand-Ughts  consist  1  Cheapness  may  be  a  recom- 
mendation ;  but  we  cannot  indulge  in  the  hope  of  much 
domestic  cheapness  for  the  present;  audit  will  not  answer 

to  import  them. --lii  Emigrant— ^fe  are  unable  to  answer 

your  question.    Liverpool  is  the  gi-eat  port  for  vessels  pro- 

ceediSg  to  the  United  States. H%!o<,-There  is  but  one 

Grass-cutting  machine,  that  we  know  ot,  and  we  cannot  re- 
commend it,  except  when  extraordinary  care  is  taken,  ana 
there  is  not  much  work  to  do.  It  cannot  be  used  m  wet 
weather,  unless  the  Grass  is  very  short,  lowers  used  in 
making  Pot  Pourri,  may  be  either  fresh  or  dried;  but  thev 
must  not  be  wet.  Orange  flowers  are  usually  employea 
fresh  •  Rose  leaves  dried,  because  it  is  not  always  convenient 

to  obtain  them  both  at  the  same  time. An  Original  *""•. 

We  are  quite  puzzled  by  youi-  question.  The  common  wlme 
Jasmine  has  always  appeared  to  us  incapable  of  not  grow- 
ing and  flowering.  Heavy  land  and  light  land,  hot  places 
and  cold  places,  the  pure  ah-  of  SaUsbury  plam,  and  ^e 
smoke  of  a  dingy  London  area,  seem  to  do  it  no  harm,  i^o 
not  you  kill  it  by  kindness,  especially  by  pruning  it ;  i  ne 
knite  should  never  be  employed,  except  to  remove  unsigttij, 
or  dead  branches.  It  Ukes  sunshine,  and  so  does  Jasnuauin 
revolutum,>hich  is  much  tenderer,  and  reqmres  the  aid  ot  a 
south  wall.  


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

CALCEOLAEiAs—il/&S—Twovery  pretty  seedlings,  of  goodfcrm; 
but  rather  small.  No.  1,  Tigrina,  blight  yellow  giound, 
visible  only  in  small  spaces  between  the  spots.  2,  /enus 
victrLx,  butt'  ground,  with  bright  maroon  spots.  14,  '6,  and 
16  are  three  pretty  varieties  of  the  same  character,  foru,  and 
size  and  assort  w-ell  with  the  two  first-mentioned  flJwers.'' 

J  ME— Host  of  your  seedlings  are  repetitions  of  old 

varieties.  4-5,  dark  self.  S3,  spotted  ;  and  51,  wih  Ught 
blotch,  are  the  best  in  the  collection.  "- 

Fuchsias- JiJ- A  stout  showy  seedling  ;  but  similai  to  sorts 
in  cultivation  ;  the  corolla  is  rather  weak  in  colom  and  sub- 
stance.  JL — Your  blooms  had  been  cut  too  .ong ;  the 

contour  of  the  tube  was  gone.'' 

Lobelia— -1  Gardener— Vie  do  not  perceive  any  sujenonty  in 
the  flowers  of  your  seedling  over  those  we  alread;  possess."" 

MiMDLDs— >r  J/if— Your  seedling  is  of  no  use."- 

Pansies— j1  SvhscHber  —  No.  3,  yellow  ground,  with  plum- 
colom-ed  top  petals  and  broad  margin  of  the  sane  round  the 
lower  petals,  round,  flat,  and  of  great  substance  a  fine  show 
flower  ;  the  margin  wants  a  little  more  definiig  on  the  side 
petals. '  No.  1  is  a  good  flower  also  ;  but  it  wans  the  flatness 
of  No.  3,  and  the  steadiness  of  colour  also  ;  ffe  fine,  white 
ground,  with  blue  and  purple  mottled  top-petal  and  margin  ; 

it  will  form  an  excellent  contrast  in  a  coll-ction.'' An 

Amateur  and  Subscrihcr-lhe  form  of  No.  0  if  objectionable, 
the  lower  petal  being  disproportionably  long.  20,  this  like  5, 
is  extremely  pretty  in  colour  ;  but  both  flowes  want  the  size, 

substance,  and  compact  form  of  show  varietie.*" TA — The 

seedhng  you  have  sent  is  a  very  good,  bit  not  a  first-rate 
flower  ;  it  wants  size,  and  the  ground-coloir  is  not  perfect."^ 

G  U— No.  1  appears  a  tolerably  goodflower,    but  not 

equal  to  those  in  the  same  way  at  prese:t  cultivated.  2, 
distinct  and  good  ;  but  rather  small.  3,  iretty  ;  but  wants 
size  and  substance.'" 

"7EEBENAS— .4  Gardener— A  good  seedling,  of  a  rosy  scarlet 
colour  ;  but  differing  very  little  from  othcs.'^ 

\^  As  usual,  many  communications  Iiav  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detaind  tUl  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  bg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  isertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delaye. 

Ebeatom— In  the  report  of  the  Cbiswit  show,  p.  492,  col.  a, 
line  30  from  top,  instead  of  "  Calcecanas  were  exhibited 
&om  Messrs.  Fau-bairn,"  read  "fron  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Bat- 
tersea." 


30,-1845.] 
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SEED-WHEAT.— Any  one  desirous  of  purchasing 
Seed  for  next  senson  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  WHITE  WHEAT— MORTON'S  KED-STRAW  WHITE  and 
SHIRREf  F*S  HOrETOUN'.  UM  acre.s  of  wliidi  are  now  grow- 
ing on  WHITFIELD  I'AUM,  WOTTOX-UNDER-EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  present  is,  obviously,  the  only  aenson  of  the  year  when 
the  value  of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  seed  can  be  ascertained  by 
inspection;  the  examination  of  a  mere  samjjlc  of  the  grain, 
■which  can  be  inspected  at  any  time,  is  manifestly  uni n struct ivc 
as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  growth  of  the  variety  to 
which  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  plant  when  iu  full  ear. 


SATUJIDAY,  JULY  26,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
M'.D.vuDAY,     July  3i3— Aitricult  tjI  SfK-ietT<t  Kni/lnnd. 
THt7R.i.*T.       jLily3l  — AuuctikiirJtl  Imp.  So.-,  ol  Ir^lnnd. 
Week  ending  Aug.  7-Vi>rkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  Baver'ey. 


July  29— Bromsgrove 


FAR.MEKS'  CLUBS. 

I        iug.    ; 


Wh.a.t  arc  the  objects  of  the  great  Annual  SIeet- 
INGS  OF  oL'u  National  Agricultural  Societies  ? 
We  presume  that  they  are — 1st,  to  arouse,  in  the 
districts  which  are  visited  by  them,  a  portion  of  that 
energy  and  skill  in  farm-iuanagement  whicli  exist 
amongst  their  own  members  ;  and,  "idly,  to  benefit 
those  drawn  together  on  such  occasions,  not  only 
by  exhibiting  the  results  of  ability  in  the  various 
departments  of  agriculture,  but  also  by  affording 
opportunities  for  intercommunication  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  art. 

What  are  the  actual  results  of  these  meetings — 
to  what  extent  are  their  objects  attained  ?  How- 
ever desirable  a  true  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  deemed  bv'  all  those  connected  with  our  national 
societies  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
we  fear  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  founded  on 
facts;  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement 
maybe  carefully  watched,  and  its  rapidit}'  noted, 
but  so  many  causes  contribute  to  urge  it  on,  that, 
to  eliminate  from  amongst  them  the  influence  of 
but  one,  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  All  that  we 
have  on  which  to  form  a  reasonable  e.stimate  of  the 
usefulness  of  these  meetings  is,  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  various  means  which,  during  their  continuance, 
are  brought  into  play. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  late  Shrewsbury 
meeting  of  the  English  Agricultural  Societj'.  Some 
hundreds  of  the  most  enterprising  and  skilful  farmers 
of  the  kingdom  have  met  together,  and  mingled  for 
a  few  days,  as  chance  directed,  with  some  thousands 
of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  agriculture 
of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties.  A  public 
exhibition  of  implements  and  live  stock  has  been 
held,  and  competent  judges  have  awarded  premiums 
where,  in  their  opinion,  praise  was  due.  A  large 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  have  dined 
together,  and  listened  to  speeches,  chiefly  compli- 
mentary (in  some  points,  however,  of  real  utility), 
by  men  of  rank,  some  of  whom  were  also  practical 
farmers. 

These,  we  think,  were  all  the  influences  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  late  assembly  at 
Shrewsbury.  What  may  we  suppose  them  to  have 
efifected?  Doubtless,  many  a  valuable  implement 
has  found  its  way  into  quarters  where  it  was  before 
unknown — machinists  have  been  instructed  in  the 
faults  of  their  manufactures — the  pride  taken  by 
many  an  exhibitor  of  stock  in  the  results  of  his  own 
skill  has  been  humbled  before  the  evidences  of 
superior  skill  on  the  part  of  others — the  award  of 
premiums  has,  to  some  extent,  indicated  the  qualities 
both  in  implements  and  animals  deemed  by  the 
judges  worthy  of  praise — and  those  w-ho  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the  more  intelligent  and 
experienced  of  the  assembled  farmers,  have  doubt- 
less carried  home  with  them  some  useful  truths  and 
opinions  new  to  them.  So  far,  also,  as  the  first 
object  of  the  Society  is  concerned — the  improve- 
ment of  the  district  visited — this  meeting  at  Shrews- 
bury will  doubtless  be  beneficial.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  farmers  of  Wales  and  Western  Shropshire 
— a  district  so  isolated  when  com] lared  with  most 
parts  of  railroad-intersected  England — could  inspect 
last  week's  e.xhibition  either  of  stock  or  implements, 
without  feeling  stirred  up  to  the  attainment  of  a 
hig-her  status  on  the  scale  of  excellence  as  agricul- 
turists than  that  which  they  now  occupy. 

Thus  far  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  doubtless 
been  successful;  let  us  now  point  out  how — in  the 
opinion,  we  venture  to  say,  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers—they might  have  been  rendered  more  so.  And, 
Jst,  in  reference  to  the  Exhibition  of  Stock,  let  us 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  latelv  pub- 
lished pamphlet,  entitled  "  Hints  for  Increasing  the 
Practical  Usefulness  of  Agricultural  Shows."*'  It  is 
to  the  means  of  rendering  exhibitions  of  live  stock 
more  useful  that  the  author,  Mr.  Hincks,  of  Breck- 


enborough,  confines  his  remarks.  He  complains, 
and  we  think  with  justice,  of  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  "to  define  with  precision  the  properties 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  constitute 
excellence"  in  the  animals  exhibited.  He  points 
out  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  the  present 
method  of  classifying  and  identifying  them.  He 
insists  upon  the  gicat  evil,  so  often  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent,  "Falcon,"  of  exhibiting  breed- 
ing animals  in  a  state  of  "enormous  and  overgrown 
fatness.''  We  extract  the  following  remarks  on  this 
point  : — 

"  The  evil  to  which  I  allude  is  the  enormous  and 
overgrown  fatness  of  the  breeding  animals  ;  and  here, 
not  to  dwell  upon  their  unwieldy  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance, particularly  in  the  male  and  older  animals,  one 
ground  of  objection,  with  reference  to  the  principles  we 
have  been  discussirig,  may  fairly  be  laid,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  out,  under  such  a  load  of  flesh,  their 
natural  or  real  proportions.  But  another,  of  still  more 
practical  consequence  exists,  which  rests  upon  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  overfeeding  has  a  sure  tendency 
to  render  them  less  prolific.  V/e  may  assume  that 
none  but  superior  specimens  will  be  brought  forward. 
If  then  we  promote  by  sucli  means  the  unfruitfulness 
of  a  district,  we  affect  the  very  best  kind  of  stock  which 
the  country  can  produce.  We  realise  the  fable  of  the 
golden  eggs — Professing  a  desire  to  improve  the  breed, 
we  indirectly  forward  its  extinction,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  the  choicest  animals,  we  destroy  or  injure  their 
powers  of  reproduction.  It  does  not  appear  very  easy 
to  suggest  an.  effectual  remedy  for  this  abuse.  Restric- 
tions upon  feeding  seldom  have  any  weight,  and  are 
moreover,  when  regarded,  liable  to  the  objection  of  tend- 
ing to  prevent  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  difterent  descriptions  of  food. 
There  seems  no  better  mode  of  combating  the  miscliief 
than  by  stringent  instructions  to  the  judges  not  to  give 
a  premium  to  any  animal,  whicli,  in  their  opinion  is 
shown  in  a  state  too  fat  for  the  purpose  professedly 
intended,  or  where  the  natural  points  are  obscured  by 
the  fat  laid  upon  them." 

Among-  the  suggestions  which  Mr.  Hincks  offers, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  best  use  of  these 
periodical  exhibitions  of  live  stock,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  That  instructions  far  more  particular  and  precise 
be  given,  before  a  show  takes  place,  to  the  judges  and 
candidates,  so  that  they,  as  well  as  every  'person  inte 
rested  iu  the  subject,  may  know  pretty  clearly  what 
properties,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  constitute 
merit,  and  what  it  is  which  they  intend  to  reward. 
That  the  name  and  pedigree  of  every  animal,  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  breeder  and  owner,  be  in- 
serted in  a  printed  catalogue,  to  be  publicly  sold.  That 
the  Judges  deliver  their  opinions  upon  facts.  That 
these  facts  he  collected  in  the  following  w.ay.  The  Sec- 
retary or  one  or  more  competent  persons,  to  attend  the 
Judges  during  the  examination,  with  a  book  ruled  in 
proper  form,  with  columns  properly  headed,  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  down  such  facts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  That  these  facts,  when  collected,  form  the  basis 
of  the  ultimate  judgment,  and  be  published  as  thej' 
stand  in  the  number  of  the  Society's  Reports,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  exhibition.  No  more  altera- 
tion being  on  any  account  permitted  than  the  necessary 
correction  of  obvious  clerical  or  grammatical  errors. 
That  a  report  founded  on  these  facts  be  made  in  wanting, 
by  the  Judges,  or  under  their  direction,  ivhich  having 
been  approved  by  the  Committee,  shall  also  be  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  That  the  attention 
of  scientific  and  practical  men  he  invited,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generalizing  and  deducing  from  these  facts  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  breeding,  or  to  any  department  of 
farming  on  wdiich  they  may  bear." 

But,secondly,  the  main  point  on  which  the  Society's 
arrangements  are  capable  of  improvement,  is  in  the 
absence,  as  they  at  present  stand,  of  any  oppor- 
tunity for  inter-communication,  on  agricultural 
topics,  amongst  those  whom  they  gather  together. 
If  the  Pavilion  dinner  were  |jut  an  end  to, 
lOOOA  spent  in  erecting  a  suitable  building-  for  it 
would  be  available  for  more  profitable  purposes  ; 
and  if  we  except  Lord  Spencer's  speech,  and  one  or 
tn-o  remarks  by  other  speakers,  what  benefit,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  could  any  one  receive 
from  his  attendance  last  week,  in  the  Pavilion  at 
Shrewsbury  ?  The  social  advantages  of  such  meet- 
ings are,  doubtless,  great ;  but  these,  unless  \hey 
lead  to  agricultural  improvement,  have  no  place,  of 
right,  among  the  objects  of  an  agricultural  society. 


present  arrangement,  where  farmers  are  either  lef 
each  to  himself,  in  his  endeavour  after  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  or  are  congregated  in  numbers,  up 
wards  of  1000,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  tc 
merely  complimentary  speeches. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  greai 
social  advantages  arising  from  these  meetings ;  ba 
these,  we  are  sure,  would  be  equally  secure,  anc 
united  with  far  greater  agricultural  usefulness,  undei 
an  arrangement,  for  the  discussion  of  agricultura 
topics,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Highlanc 
Society,  and  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  fol- 
lov^ed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  al 
their  next  meeting.  At  present,  let  any  one 
capable  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  and  disinterested 
judgment,  one  year  hence,  compare  a  full  report  ol 
the  meeting,  at  Shrew-sbury,  of  the  great  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  with  one  (see  pp.  43,  60), 
of  the  discussions  which  took  place  this  year  at  the 
meeting  of  so  humble  a  Society  as  that  vvhich  annu- 
ally assembles  at  Market-hill,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Blacker,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
assign  the  certificate  of  superior  usefulness  to  the 
latter. 


PR.\CTICE  VERSUS  THEORY. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  BiRniTX  in  a  late  Number  ol 
the  Gazette  are  worthy  of  especial  attention  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  scientific  know- 
ledge to  practical' agriculture.  He  has  certainly  made 
out  a  good  case  with  regard  to  the  inconsistency  of 
one  year  recommending  every  possible  means  to  be 
taken  in  the  fixing  and  consequent  preservation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  next  being  told  by  the  same  authoritv 
that  the  carbon  and  ammonia  of  pl.ants  were  derived 
entirely  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  applying  inorganic  matter  alone  to  the  soil. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  fixing  ammonia  and 
the   consequent  increase  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  the 
plants  fed  upon  manure    so  prepared,   originated  with 
Liebig  in  his  work  upon  Agricultural  Chemistry.    The 
theory  of  plants  being  entirely  supplied  by  niti-ogen  and 
carbon  from  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  propounded  by  the  same  authority  in  a 
subsequent  publication  entitled  "  Chemical  Letters  to 
a  Friend."     It  is  quite  clear  that  in  one  of  these  views 
Liebig  must  be  in  error,  for  if  the  ammonia  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  only  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  its 
fixation  in  m.anures  is  a  useless  loss  of  time  and  money  ; 
and  Mr.  Birditt  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  such  in- 
consistency is   calculated  to   weaken  the  faith  of  the 
practical  agriculturist   in  the   application  of  chemical 
science  to  his  art.     The  question  is,  however,  one  which 
is  fortunately'  susceptible  of  proof.     In  some  observa- 
tions which  I  offered  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  last 
year,  I  ventured  an  opinion,  contrary  to  that  of  Liebig, 
upon   this    subject,   and    suggested    that    experiments 
should   be   instituted   to  prove  whether   the   roots   of 
plants  did  take  up  carbon  and  ammonia  from  the  soil, 
as  w-ell  as  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere.    If  one  plant 
is  supplied  with  inorganic  matter  alone,  and  another  the 
same  amount  of  inorganic  matfer,  plus  a  certain  known 
quantity  of  organic  food,  and  the  plants  are  grown  un- 
der precisely  the  same  conditions,  then  if  there  is  more 
nitrogen  or  carbon  in  the  product  of  the  latter  tlian  the 
former,  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  an  increase  was 
derived  through  the  roots,  and  not  by  the  le.aves  from 
the  atmosphere.      But  great  care  must  be  taken  in  try- 
ing  this    experiment,    inasmuch    as    stable  or    straw 
manure  contains  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  matter. 
An   experiment    tried   with  a  bushel  of  straw  manure 
and  a  pound  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  in  one  in- 
stance, and   a  pound    of  the  superphosphate  alone  iu 
another   can  have  no  satisfactory  result.      Supposing 
there  is  an  increase  of  produce  in  the  first  instance, 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  inorganic  constituents   of  the 
straw.     The  very  elaborate  and  able  experiments,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Lawes,  published  in  your  Number  of  June 
14,  afford  us  data  by  which  the   question  may  be  con- 
sidered decided.     In  the  ISth  experiment  we  find  that 
3J  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  84  lbs.  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  75  lbs,  of  phosphate  of  potash  produce 
11  tons,  17  cwt.  and  2  qrs.  of  Turnips  ;  while  the  addi- 
tion of  30  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (a  compound  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matter),  in  experiment  19,  gives 
an  increase  of  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  produce  ;  and  3}  of  su- 
perphosphate  of  lime   and   I   cwt.  of  rape  cake   (an 
organic  manure),  in   experiment   10,  give  12   tons    14 
cwt.   3  qrs.   and  6  lbs,  of  produce,  being  the  greatest 
amount  in  any  of  his  experiments.     And  these  com- 
pounds produced  2  and  3  tons  per  acre  more  than  12 


xs  uT    11        "17-11        "  1  .-         ' 'c  tons  of  farmyai'd  dung  (experiment  No.  1). 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  have  meetings  of       j^  ^^^^^  /„  understand  the  bearing  of  these  experi- 

meats  two  or  three  things  ought  to  be  especially  noticed. 
1st,  Turnips  are  not  the  crop  upon  which  the  value  of 
an  azotised  manure  can  be  decided,  because  they  do 
not  contain  more  than  I  J  or  "2  per  cent,  of  albumen. 


'  Kidgway,  Piccadilly. 


a  more  limited  character,  each  for  the  discussion  of 
a  specific  subject — at  which  a  lecturer  should  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  at 
which  also  the  attendance  should  be  requested  of 
scientific  and  practical  men,  interested  in  that  sub- 
ject. A  prospectus  of  the  arrangements  (or  the  week 
would  then  direct  any  one,  in  search  of  information 
on  anj'  interesting  point,  at  once  to  the  society  of 
those  capable  of  informing  him.  These  meetings 
might  be  public  breakfasts,  as  they  are  at  the 
annual  assemblies  of  the  Highland  Society,  or  they 
might  be  such  as  to  admit  of  a  more  formal  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  allotted  to  them.  But  under 
any  form  they  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 


And  yet  30  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  increases  the 
produce  by  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  per  acre  !  Hon-  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  To  understand  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  the  following 
constituents  :  sulphur,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 
The  increase  in  weight  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  a  mere  re-arrangement  of  elements,  because  952  lbs. 
could  not  have  been  formed  out  of  30,  the  -water  and 
starch  containing  neither  sulphur  or  nitrogen  could  not 
have  been  materially  increased  by  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia ;  but  the  increase  was  evidently  in  the  albumen. 
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Now,  vegetable  albumen  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen,  oxygen,  nitroireii,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  ;  the 
latter  two  iu  very  small  proportion — the  nitrogen  about 
15  per  ceat  It  will  be  near  enough  to  say  that  30  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  which 
is  sufficient  to  form,  by  a  uuion  with  its  other  elements, 
about  66  lbs.  of  albumen,  which  would  be  raore^than  the 
usual  proportion  of  dry  albumen  in  952  lbs.  of  Turnips, 
deducting  the  starch  and  water  which  would,  of  course, 
be  formed  from  other  sources  iu  exact  relation  to  the 
albumen.  Nothinj,  then,  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
the  increase  of  Wheat  in  the  19  th  over  the  1  Sth  expe- 
riment, was  due  to  the  application  of  a  nitrogenised 
compound  to  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  and  that  the  plant 
did  appropriate,  assimilate,  and  convert  this  compound 
into  albumen  through  the  medium  of  the  roots,  aud  that 
the  nitrogen  was  not  obtained  through  the  leaves  from 
the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  In  the  other  instance,  experiment  10,  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  may  be  applied.  Rape-cake  is  a 
carbonaceous  manure.  The  oil  which  it  contains  has 
79  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  its  constitution.  Each  atom 
of  oil  is  capable  of  supplying  the  carbon  necessary  for 
nearly  two  atones  of  starch,  of  which  about  10  per  cent, 
is  coiitained  in  the  Turnip  l:ulb  ;  and  here  the  produce 
■was  much  greater  titan  where  the  same  amount  of  in- 
organic material  without  the  organic  was  applied.  No 
evidence  can  be  stronger,  then,  that  plants  do  take  up 
both  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  then-  roots.  If  further 
proof  were  required  we  should  find  it  in  the  fact  that  the 
heaviest  bulbs  in  ihe  series  of  experiments  were  those 
in  which  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  Rape-cake  were 
applied  ;  and  the  heaviest  result  iu  the  list  was  that  in 
which  these  manures  were  united. 

3.  These  experiments  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
carefully  attending  to  tlie  chemical  constitution  of 
plants,  and  of  the  soil,  and  applying  to  the  latter  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  constituents  of  the  former,  of  w  ich 
the  soil  is  deficient — organic  as  well  as  inorganic  — is 
the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  agricultural  cliemistry. 

4.  They  prove  also,  as  Mr.  Lawes  has  pointed  out. 
that  Liebig  was  in  error  when  he  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  were  all  that  is 
required  to  be  applied  to  the  roots.  There  is  much 
more  matter  in  these  tables  of  extreme  interest  and 
value.  The  immense  labour  and  trouble  they  must  have 
required  in  collecting  the  data  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  scientific 
investigation  of  this  character. 

1  hope  ilr.  Birditt  will  remember  that  .•Agricultural 
Chemistry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  all  theories  by 
whomsoever  advanced,  must  undergo  the  strict  test  of 
sound  and  careful  experiment  before  their  truth  can  be 
established.  He  must  not  forget  either  that  those  exf  e- 
riments  which  require  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  have  hitherto  principally  been  tmder- 
taken  by  those  who  feel  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  in  many 
instances  by  those  who  have  no  interest  -..hatever  in 
the  subject  beyond  that  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
science.  Mr.  Birditt,  perhaps,  knows  that  it-is  n  thank- 
less office — that  of  endeavouring  to  establish  truth 
against  the  prejudices,  and  very  often  the  obstinate  dis- 
belief in  facts  of  those  fOr  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
The  Agricultural  Society  has,  it  is  true,  engaged  the 
services  of  an  eminent  practical  chemist,  who  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  apply  himself  in  earnest  to  elucidate  the 
dark  points  of  the  subject,  by  undertaking  or  superin- 
tending a  series  of  expeiiments.  Much  useful  time  is 
wasted  in  discussing  matters  that  a  few  sound  experi- 
ments would  set  at  rest. 

JIany,  for  instance,  are  already  expressing  a  want  of 
faith  iu  the  use  (.f  sulphuric  acid  and  bone-dust.  Why 
do  we  not  have  from  the  best  authority  a  series  of  expe- 
riments which  would  settle  the  doubts  upon  the  subject 
at  once  !  Instead  of  this  we  find  certain  statements 
made  of  the  value  of  this  manure  brought  forward  ; 
others  try  it  and  fail — and  why  ?  Simply  because  it  has 
never  yet  been  decided,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  from 
experiment.  1.  What  is  the  active  fertilising  principle 
or  principles  in  the  compound.  Is  it  the  stilphur,  the 
oxygen,  the  phosphorus,  or  the  lime  ?  Or,  is  it  the 
nitrogen  in  the  gelatine  of  the  bones  ?  2.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion depends  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  What  crop  is  best 
adapted  to  the  manure  ?  3.  What  are  the  most  ferti- 
lising proportions  of  acid  and  bone-dust  as  a  mixture, 
and  what  the  exact  amount  of  the  compound  per  acre  ? 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  gives  a  prize  to  Mr. 
Hannam  for  his  essay.  Why  not  instruct  their  own" 
chemist  to  decide  the  question  by  direct  experiment  ? 
Or,  why  do  they  not  instruct  him  to  take  up  the  question 
discussed  m  this  paper  ;  or  the  fixation  of  ammonia  in 
solid  or  liquid  manure;  or  the  use  and  comp;;rative 
value,  and  modus  oprrandi,  and  suitable  crops  for  the 
apphxjation  of  artificial  manures  in  general;  in  fact,  why 
does  not  tile  chemist  of  the  Royal  -Agricultural  Society 
do  something  ?  Why  permit  all  confidence  to  be  lost  in 
the  public  mind,  and  a  noble  and  useful  science  which  is 
capable  of  doing  so  much  good,  to  be  damaged,  by  neg- 
lecting to  bring  into  practical  operation  "all  that  ^s 
already  known  of  Agricultural  Cliemistry. — C.  R.  JSree 
Stoicmai  ket. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  FIFESHIRE. 
I  H4D  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Balcarres  a  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  farn:er3  of  the  district,  whom 
Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  kind  enough  to  bring  together. 
We  had  much  conversation  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  we  mutually  put  and  answered  many  interest- 
ing practical  questions.      My  friend  and   pupil,   Jlr. 


Norton,  who  was  a  spectator  and  listener,  expressed, 
the  following  day,  what  I  had  myself  thought,  that 
during  om'  many  excursions,  he  had  seldom  met  a  more 
intelligent  and  less  prejudiced  company  of  practical 
men.  They  were  not  all  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Colinsburgh,  some  of  them,  whose  farms  I 
should  like  to  visit,  had  come  from  Leuchars,  the  district 
which  lies  between  the  Eden  and  the  Tay. 

-A^mong  the  topics  to  which  our  conversation  turned 
was  that  of  feeding  with  different  kinds  of  Turnips,  and 
to  their  use  with  or  without  tops.  When  given  to  milk 
cows,  I  found  the  opinion  here  to  be,  that  white  Turnips 
produced  much  more  milk  than  Swedes,  some  said  twice 
as  much,  but  all  allowed  that  yellow  Turnips  gave  a 
richer  milk.  Still  that  the  same  weight  of  Globes  should 
give  so  much  larger  a  quantity  is  not  easily  explained, 
since  the  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
they  contain  is  comparatively  trifling. 

1  asked  some  questions  about  Turnip-tops.  All  agreed 
that  the  Turnips  gave  more  milk  when  the  tops  were 
given  along  with  them.  This  also  must  arise  from  some 
other  cause  than  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain, 
since,  according  to  experiments  made  in  my  labo- 
ratory, the 

Bulbs  of  Sv.-edes  contain  .  88  per  cent,  of  water. 
Tops  of  Swedes  contain  .  .  85 
so  that  the  qnantity  of  milk  must  depend  upon  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  tops,  and  not  merely  upon 
the  water  they  contain,  since  the  bulbs  contain  the  most. 
A.  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  their  use  in  the 
feeding  of  growing  and  fattening  stock.  I  am  inclined 
to  concur  with  one  or  two  of  the  practical  men  present, 
who  pronouuced  them  to  be  good  feeding,  when  given 
with  a  proper  admixture  of  hay,  straw,  or  t.ther  drv 
fodder,  and  especially  to  young  stock.  I  am  inclined  to 
this  opinion  in  consequence  of  the  very  interesting 
result  of  an  analysis  I  am  now  making  of  the  tops  com- 
pared with  the  bulbs  of  the  Turnips.  These  experi- 
ments are  not  yet  completed  ;  but,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  you  will  see  how  practically  interesting  they  are. 
from  the  followmg  facts  in  regard  to  Swedes  :  — 

Water.         Dry  flatter. 
1°  A  ton  of  bulbs  contains  1970  lbs.  and  270  lbs. 
A  ton  of  leaves  contains  1900  lbs.  and  340  lbs. 
Or  the  leaves  contain,  in  the  same  weight,  one-fourth 
more  dry  food  than  the  bulbs. 

2^  A  ton  of  the  bulbs  gives  1 7  lbs.  of  ash. 
A  ton  of  the  leaves  gives  33  lbs.  of  ash. 
Or  the  leaves,  weight  for  weight,  take  from  the  soil 
twice  as  much  as  the  bulbs  do.  Of  course  they  convey 
into  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  in  these  same  propor- 
tions, the  inorganic  substances  of  which  the  ash  con- 
sists.    But  further — 

3°  In  the  ash  of  the  leaves  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  I  had  anticipated  consists  of  the  earthy  phosphates 
—  chiefly  the  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which,  as  you  re- 
collect, the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  in  a  great  measure 
consists.     Thus 

A  ton  of  bulbs  contains  3  to  6  lbs.  of  phosphates. 
A  ton  of  leaves  contains  1 0  lbs,  of  phosphates. 
So  that  not  only  does  a  given  weight  of  leaves  ex- 
haust the  soil  of  phosphates  in  a  greater  degree  than  an 
equal  weight  of  bulbs,  but  it  is  also  fitted  to  give  to  the 
animal  more  of  those  materials  from  which  the  bones 
are  to  be  formed.  Hence  the  I'eason  why  I  am  inclined 
to  concur  iu  opinion  with  those  of  the  Fife  farmers, 
whose  experience  had  led  them  to  consider  the  Turni])- 
tops  a  nourishing  food  for  young  stock.  And  as  milk 
contains  and  requires  for  its  production  a  considerable 
supply  of  these  phosphates,  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the 
increased  yield  of  milk  caused  by  the  Turnip-tops  mav 
be  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
phosphates  they  convey  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal. 
Of  course,  every  practical  man  knows  that,  if  any  food 
scours  an  animal,  as  Turnip-tops  are  sometimes  said  to 
do,  it  may  prove  injurious  when  given  in  too  large 
quantity.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  some 
other,  perhaps  some  dry  food,  along  with  the  green  tops, 
to  check  any  tendency  they  may  have  to'  produce  this 
effect  in  an  improper  degree. 

In  regard  to  Turniii-tops,  another  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  Fife  farmers  attracted  my 
attention.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Turnip-tops  are 
left  in  the  fi.eld,  and  only  the  bulbs  carried  off, 
the  land  will  be  as  much  benefitted  as  if  the  whole 
be  eaten  off  with  sheep,  I  do  not  know  liow  far 
experience  bears  out  this  opinion — of  what  kind  of  soils 
it  is  correct — nor  in  reference  to  what  kind  of  sheep. 
I  shall  make  further  inquiries,  therefore,  before  I  ven- 
ture to  ofier  you  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  fact 
which  at  present  occurs  to  me, 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  only  one  other  fact,  observed 
in  the  south-east  coast  of  Fife,  which,  in  your  inland 
position,  however,  may  not  be  of  much  practical  value 
to  yourself.  When  sea-weed  is  laid  on  the  stubble  in 
autumn,  and  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  an  acre, 
and  the  Turnips  afterwards  raised  with  half  dung,  the 
Red  Clover  which  succeeds  is  never  known  to  fail. 
Does  this  imply  that  saline  matter,  such  as  sea-ware 
contains,  is  a  specific  against  such  failure,  or  may  not 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  along  the  sea-shore  secure 
the  Red  Clover  plant  against  the  injury  it  often  re- 
ceives from  the  premature  frosts  of  an  early  winter  I 

On  the  following  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  large  audience  of  practical  men  in  Colins- 
burgh— Mr.  Bruce,  of  Kennett,  in  the  chair.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Show  of  the  East  of  Fife 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  hour  of  lecture  was  very 
judiciously  fixed  at  lialf-past  9.  by  which  means  I  was 
enabled  to    dismiss    my   audience  before  the   proper 


business  of  the  day  commenced.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  should,  I  think,  be  kept  in  mind 
whenever  lectures  or  discussions  are  fixed  to  take  place 
at  such  agricultural  meetings.  Mr.  Brnce  also  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner,  which  went  off  very  successfully. 
One  thing  struck  me  as  pecnlbiriy  worthy  of  imitation, 
that  by  7  o'clock — the  dinner  having  been  fixed  for  3— 
every  person  had  left  the  room,  the  chairman  being  the 
last  to  quit,  and  most  of  the  farmers  were  already  on 
their  way  home. 

You  know  the  natural  richness  of  the  land  in  tfiis 
district.  It  labours,  however,  under  two  natural  disad- 
vantages. In  many  parts  it  is  wet,  and  requires  drain- 
age to  make  it  more,  or  more  uniformly,  productive.  It 
contains  also  much  oxide  of  iron  in  the  subsoil,  especi- 
ally of  the  richer  and  opener  land,  which  rest  upon  the 
trap.  This  iron  is  derived  from  the  trap  itself,  which 
not  unfrequently  contains  a  very  larse  per  centage  of 
this  metal.  In  soils  which  are  formed  from  decaying 
trap,  it  sinks  or  is  washed  down  by  the  rains,  and  in 
many  places  collects  in  the  under  soil.  I  have  seen 
very  instructive  examples  of  this  upon  the  home  farm 
of  Balcarres.  Beneath  the  first  12  inches  of  black  or 
brown  soil  there  are  1 2  or  15  inches  dotted  with  red  or 
oclirey  spots,  and  below  this  occasionally  the  whole  is  a 
wet  and  ochrey  mass.  The  same  appearance  presents 
itself  in  many  other  parts  of  this  county,  and  indeed  in 
many  other  counties  of  Scotland  ;  and,  were  I  not 
afraid  of  making  this  letter  of  a  tiresome  length,  I 
could  mention  some  very  curious  ficts  in  regard  to  it, 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  I  picked  up  two  years  ago 
on  your  own  home  farm  at  Southbar,  The  roots  of 
plants  cannot,  of  course,  descend  into  such  subsoils,  and 
the  crops  not  unfrequently  droop  and  fall  after  they 
have  come  into  flower  ;  because  their  roots  have  reached 
the  noxious  matter.  The  cheapest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  available,  general  method  of  remedying  this  evil  is 
by  the  insertion  of  drains. 

But  of  the  means  of  draining,  at  least  with  tiles,  this 
part  of  Fife  has  hitherto  been  deficient.  It  was  with 
much  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  visited  the  tile-work 
now  erecting  on  Etheredge's  principle,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther  and  Colonel  Lindsay, 
between  Kilconquhar  and  the  sea.  The  work  will  be 
on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and,  as  the  «l.iy  is  of  excellent 
quality — as  Etheredge's  machine  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  regard  to  the  workmanship  of  the  tile — and 
as  the  proprietors  propose  to  sell  their  tiles  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  many  years  will  not  elapse  be- 
fore the  eastei-n  part  of  Fife  becomes  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  productiveness  and  good  farming 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Indeed,  while  improvement 
is  going  on  so  generaUly — while  almost  every  proprietor 
and  every  county  are  striving  with  their  neighbours — 
any  estate  or  district  which  stands  still  must  necessarily 
appear  to  fall  behind  in  the  universal  progress. 

ily  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  advert 
to-  the  success  which  has  attended  Colonel  Lindsay's  dis- 
tribution of  a  part  of  his  land,  around  Colinsburgh,  in 
small  allotments  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  to  the 
amount  of  health  and  comparative  domestic  conif  jrt  he 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  diffusing  among  the 
humbler  peasantry  in  the  district,  ilany  persons  are 
opposed  to  the  system  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
prietor who  is  not  acquainted  with  its  actual  results 
where  it  has  been  long  introduced,  I  can  understand 
why  evil  results  may  be  reasonably  nnticipated  ;  but  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  meet  with  oppositioii 
from  an  enlightened  tenautiy.  I  was  told  the  other 
day,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  that  the  tenantry  around  one  of 
his  estates,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  were  not  only 
opposed  to  it,  but  had  publicly  announced  that  they 
would  not  employ  a  labourer  who  was  the  holder  of  an 
allotment.  A  hard  measure  this  is  surely,  and  an  im- 
kind  one  to  the  industrious  labourer.  Is  he  supposed 
to  have  no  fraction  of  strength  left  after  his  day's  work 
is  conscientiously  performed — and  are  his  wife  and 
children  to  be  debarred  from  contributing  their  mit« 
towards  the  common  support  of  the  family  \ — By  Prof^ 
Johnston,   in  the   Quarterft/  Journal  of  Agriculture, 


DRAINAGE    A   PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  evidence 
of  Jlr.  SiiiiH,  of  Deanston,  on  this  subject,  before  the 
Lords'  committee  on  .charging  settled  estates  for  the 
expense  of  the  operation  :— 

The  way  in  which  I  have  found  it  best  to  drain  land 
is  to  drain  it  in  a  thorough  manner.  In  the  first  place 
to  provide  sufficient  outfall  for  the  water  from  the  dif- 
ferent fields  or  from  tlie  estate  ;  thereafter  to  place 
drains  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance  which  I 
have  found  in  practice  to  be  suitable  for  all  varieties  of 
soil ;  that  distance  is  from  18  to  25  feet.  Then  making 
the  drains  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  deep  ;  never  less  than 
2i  feet.  The  propriety  of  the  material  with  which  the 
open  of  the  drain  is  to  be  preserved  will  depend  much 
on  circumstances.  In  some  situations  broken  stones  are 
most  suitable,  and  most  economical  for  the  purpose  ;  in 
other  situations  tiles  or  tubes  (which  are  of  the  same 
character)  are  the  best  for  that  purpose,  I  drained  my 
estate  in  Scotland  with  stones  entirely,  I  commenced 
about  25  years  ago.  The  expense  of  draining  per 
Scotch  acre  was  6/.,  including  main  drainsandall  expen- 
diture in  drains.  I  have  had  an  opporttmity  of  ascer- 
taining that  those  drains  have  remained  efficient  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  made  an  inspeciion  verj*  recently, 
and  did  not  find  a  single  spot  indicating  the  shghtest 
damp.  I  had  the  drains  opened  into,  in  several  places, 
and  wherever  they  were  opened  I  found  them  perfectly 
i  free  from  silt,  and  open  for  the  water.     The  soil  of  that 
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estate  was  various.  Some  of  it  an  alluvial  clay  in  some  of 
the  hollows,  some  of  it  a  sort  of  drift  composed  of  the 
debris  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and 'some  of  it  a  sort 
of  moorish  grave!.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
for  the  drainage,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  return  was 
upwards  of  1 0  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  farm  was 
increased  in  value  from  about  20s.  an  acre,  which  was 
rather  considered  a  high  rent  for  it  ;  and  since  I  have 
left  tlie  farm,  and  given  up  farming,  50.?.  I  understand 
has  been  oft'ered  for  the  farm.  But  tlnit  improvement 
is  not  all  due  to  the  drainage ;  there  are  many  other 
things,  such  as  fencing,  and  other  arrangements ; 
making  the  fields  of  a  proper  size,  and  a  pi'opcr  number 
for  the  rotation  ;  making  roads  and  fences,  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  tlie  land. 

If  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  remain  10  years  on  the  land 
after  he  has  drained  at  his  own  cost,  do  you  consider  he 
is  completely  repaid  the  outlay? — In  most  cases  I  should 
say  he  would  be. 

Which  do  you  think  the  best  mode  of  draining,  sup- 
posing that  could  be  done  at  the  same  expense,  tile 
draining  or  stone  draining? — As  regards  permanency, 
I  should  say,  especially  in  steep  land,  that  stones  are 
better  than  tiles,  provided  they  are  properly  executed. 
It  requires  a  little  more  care  to  execute  draining  with 
stones  well,  and  therefore  there  is  always  a  risk  that 
they  are  not  so  well  done,  and  tiles  are  to  be  preferred 
on  that  account.  I  should  say  wliere  there  is  not  much 
fall  tiles  would  be  preferable  to  stones. 

Do  you  mean  tiles  or  the  tube  tiles  ? — I  think  it  makes 
no  difl'erence. 

When  you  say  that  stones  require  greater  care,  is 
there  any  particular  manner  of  laying  them,  or  do  you 
merely  tumble  them  into  the  drain  ? — The  drain  ought 
to  be  cut  as  narrow  as  possible  to  the  bottom.  The 
dtones  ought  to  be  broken  to  a  very  equal  size,  about 
the  size  of  road  metal  ;  they  should  then  be  put  in  care- 
fully, and  be  well  straighted  on  the  surface  after  there 
is  a  SLiffieient  quantity  put  in  ;  and  I  think  that  from  6 
to  8  inches  of  stone  is  quite  sufficient. 

Will  not  stones  with  .angular  points  consolidate  and 
unite  in  one  mass,  which  round  stones  would  not  do  ? — 
I  do  not  see  that  that  would  make  any  material  dif- 
ference ;  it  is  the  falling  in  of  silt  .amongst  the  stones 
that  consolidates  the  drain  ;  not  the  form  of  the  stones 
themselves.  In  order  to  prevent  that  silt  getting  in,  I 
recommend  that  the  stones  should  be  covered  at  first 
with  a  very  thin  turf ;  and  if  a  moorish  turf  can  be  had 
so  much  the  better.  After  the  turf  is  carefully  laid  on , 
and  the  meeting  ends  lapped  over,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
direct  opc-'uing  into  the  drain  ;  then  I  recommend  as 
stiff  soil  as  can  be  had — cl.ay,  or  if  clay  cannot  be  had, 
the  stiflfest  soil  that  can  be  obtained — should  be  placed 
over  the  turf,  and  be  well  beaten  or  tramped  down  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  direct  opening  from 
above  into  the  open  of  the  drain. 

Do  you  think  that  a  pipe  tile  of  an  inch  diameter  is 
large  enough  for  draining  most  lands  ? — It  deyiends 
upon  the  length  of  the  drain.  As  far  as  regards  the 
sufficiency  of  area  to  discharge  the  water  quick  enough, 
a  tile  of  an  inch  in  diameter  w'ill  serve  a  great  distance. 
If  the  di-ains  are  from  18  to  20  feet  apart  I  should  say 
you  might  discharge  the  water  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  or  perhaps  more,  by  a  pipe  of  an  inch  in  bore  ; 
nevertheless  I  prefer  a  tube  of  larger  diameter,  as  being 
more  fitted  to  retain  its  place  in  the  soil. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Lord  Torrington  on  Farm  Buildings The  favour- 
able notice  of  Lord  Torrington's  treatise  on ''Farm 
Buildings  and  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  Kent,"  which 
appeared  in  your  Paper  of  the  2Sth  June,  induced  me 
to  purchase  it  ;  and  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  been 
much  interested  and  instructed  by  Its  perusal.  The 
work  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  noble  author,  who 
appears  to  enter  into  the  great  question  of  agricultural 
improvement  with  all  the  .ardour  and  intelligence  worthy 
of  the  high  rank  to  which  lie  belongs.  What,  however, 
particularly  struck  me,  as  being  both  opportune  and  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest,  are 
those  just  observations  which  relate  to  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  land  stewards.  That  portion  of  the  work  has, 
at  this  time,  more  than  a  usually  strong  claim  on  the 
serious  attention  of  all  that  feel  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  British  agriculture.  The 
following  observations,  quoted  by  his  lordship  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Buckland,  the  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on 
the  "  Farming  of  Kent,"  cannot  be  too  extensively  read  : 
— "  I  know  of  estates  in  this  county  that,  under  an  en- 
lightened system  of  management,  might  be  made  to 
yield  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  rent,  with  an  equal 
advantage  to  the  tenantry.  I  think  that  a  steward 
should  not  only  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence  (keeping 
pace,  by  reading  and  observation,  with  the  daily  advanc- 
ing state  of  agriculture),  but  should  likewise  possess 
great  firmness  of  purpose,  and  strength  of  moral  cha- 
racter. He  might,  and  ought,  as  the  representative  of 
his  employer,  to  promote  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of 
inquu-y,  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  inculcate 
purer  and  more  elevated  tastes  among  the  tenantry  and 
the  labourers.  A  judicious  man,  of  a  candid  and  liberal 
spirit,  might  do  much  for  these  great  objects  among  the 
rural  population,  without  any  kind  of  petty  intermed- 
dling, or  stepping  one  inch  beyond  the  strict  line  of  his 
tudy.  The  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  of 
I  delicate  and  most  interesting  nature,  likewise  that  be- 
tween the  labourer  and  his  employer,  and  might  be 
nade  to  yield  the  best  results.  The  grand  thing  is  for 
ill  parties  to  cherish  an  increasing  conviction  of  this 
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moral  force  of  the  relationship.  Apart  from  this,  there 
appears  to  me  no  hope  of  any  permanent  improvement 
of  mankind.  Pi'operty  and  station  have  their  duties  as 
well  as  their  rights."  It  may  appear  startling  that 
rents  now-a-days,  on  any  number  of  farms,  might  be 
raised  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  th.at  with  advantage  to  the 
tenant.  But  there  are  estates  in  other  counties  besides 
Kent,  where  this  might  take  place  under  .a  wise  and 
improved  system  of  management.  The  farm  which  I 
occupy  now  yields  me  a  considerably  larger  profit  than 
it  did  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  advanced  rent  of  nearly 
30  per  cent.  And  this  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
landlord  substituting  a  good  practical,  scientific  farmer 
for  steward  instead  of  a  London  l.iwyer.  Several  in- 
stances of  a  like  nature  haN'e  come  under  my  observation 
In  other  districts.  It  is  not  so  ranch  the  mere  amount 
of  rent  of  which  tenants  generally  complain,  or  ought  to 
complain,  as  it  is  the  want  of  freedom  and  security  in 
effecting  those  permanent  and  expensive  improvements 
without  which  farming  cannot  prosper.  In  order  to 
this  most  desirable  object,  the  management  of  estates 
should  be  vested  in  competent  h.ands — in  men  who  keep 
pace  w  ith  the  advance  of  the  .nge,  and  unite  with  an 
extensive  knowdedge  of  practical  Imsbandry,  those  scien- 
tific principles  upon  which  alone  that  most  valuable  art 
can  be  safely  based. — .'/  Tenant  Farmer. 

IVarping. — The  cases  of  the  successful  practice  of 
\varping,  for  the  Improvement  of  sea-board  lands,  so 
obligingly  communicated  by  your  correspondents,  do 
not  offer  the  exact  models  for  imitation  for  which  the 
inquiry  was  made.  The  outfall  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse. 
like  the  rivers  of  Lincolnshire,  is  exceedingly  gentle  and 
slow,  and  their  respective  estuaries  so  remote  from  the 
open  sea,  and  their  sloping  borders  so  favourable  for 
the  operations  of  reclaim  as  to  make  the  choice  of  means 
comparatively  easy.  But  on  a  bolder  coast,  and  with  a 
stronger  and  more  rushing  tide,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  other  modes  of  procedure  than  those  now  in 
successful  practice  on  the  banks  of  the  Hnmber  and  the 
Wash,  would  not  be  more  applicable.  The  principles 
of  all  these  operations  may  be  the  same,  but  the  means 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  as  example 
is  said  to  prevail  more  than  precept,  the  inquirer  hopes 
to  hear  of  some  successful  instance  of  the  improvement 
in  question  amid  gre.ater  difficulties,  now  ready  for  in- 
spection. Has  warping  been  practised  on  Ihe  outlets  of 
the  Stotir  or  Orwell,  or  on  any  other  parts  of  the  E?sex 
and  Suffolk  coasts,  where  newly-embanked  lands  exist  ? 
— Anon. 

Sut})huric  Acid. —  "T.  B."  is  certainly  charged  far 
too  high  a  price  for  his  acid  ;  for  his  information,  and 
that  of  others,  the  present  prices  at  which  I  have  pur- 
chased  it  from  the  manufacturers  Is  '^d.  per  lb.,  with 
5  per  cent,  off,  for  acid  sp.  g.  1,700,  and  \d.  per  lb., 
5  ptr  cent,  oft',  for  sp.  g.  1850  ;  I  ean  recommend  him 
to  use  that  at  1,700,  which  not  having  undergone  the 
expensive  process  cf  boiling  down,  contains  more  real 
acid  for  the  price  than  the  stronger  acid. — Lnsor. 

To  Keep  the  Dairy  Cool. — The  plan  I  adopt  to  keep 
the  hunters'  boxes  eonl,  would  answer  for  the  dairy. 
Fasten  reed  (Wheat  straw)  on  the  inside  of  the  slate 
roof  by  means  of  laths  or  any  other  plan.  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  roof  insert  a  tin  tube  with  cover, 
being  perforated  with  small  holes.  Previous  to  adopt- 
ing this  plan  my  boxes  were  too  hot  in  the  summer,  and 
not  properly  ventilated  in  the  cold  weather. — D. 

Instructions  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax. — In  answer 
to  your  Bristol  subscriber,  I  beg  to  say,  that  as  I  have 
some  hopes  that  a  society  may  be  formed  by  landlords 
and  Flax  spinners,  similar  to  the  Belfast  Flax  Improve- 
ment Society  (wdiich  has  been  so  successful),  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  out  men  capable  of  giving  out  proper 
instructions  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  Flax, 
I  shall  attend  to  communications  from  gentlemen  wish- 
ing to  cultivate  the  plant ;  and,  if  I  find  the  landlords 
not  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Flax  spinners, 
and  that  such  a  society  cannot  be  formed,  I  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  allow  of  my  time  being  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  giving  instructions  on  the  proper 
mode  of  Flax  cultivation,  and  will  secure  the  assistance 
of  proper  qualified  persons  from  Belgium  and  Ireland, 
— «/.  H.  Dickson^  6,  De  Seauvoir-suare,  London^  JtUif 
22,  1845.  [To  this  we  add,  as  suggested  by  another 
correspondent,  that  our  Bristol  correspondent  may,  by 
subscription  to  the  societies  already  in  existence,  viz., 
those  at  Belfast  and  Ipswich,  obtain  every  information.] 

Bitter  Yeast With  respect  to  bitter  yeast  I  think 

the  following  method  to  sweeten  it  the  simplest  of  any. 
To  remove  the  bitterness  from  yeast,  produced  front 
highly-hopped  beer,  our  cook  previously  to  baking  puts 
a  glowing  (red-hot)  lump  of  chai-coal,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  hen's  egg,  in  say  a  pint  of  bitter  yeast,  and  after 
giving  the  yeast  a  good  stir,  she  strains  it  through  a  fine 
horse-h.air  sieve,  when  it  becomes  perfectly  palatable. — 
William  H.  Ticyninc/,  Cardiff. 

Guano. — Two  years  ago  I  put  2^  cwt.  of  guano  to  an 
acre  on  Grass  land,  and  the  crop  of  hay  was  extraordi- 
narily good.  A  woman  who  has  lived  at  our  lodge  for  37 
years  never  remembered  so  good  a  crop.  I  do  not, 
moreover,  know  how  many  loads  of  hay  we  carted  from 
the  8  acres.  The  horses  like  the  hay  as  much  as  any 
other,  but  the  cows  always  feed  on  the  land  manured 
with  lime  and  earth  in  preference  to  that  with  guano. 
Neither  last  year  or  this  did  these  n  acres  seem  benefitted 
by  the  guano,  but  rather  impoverished  last  year,  which 
may  be  attributed  perh.aps  to  the  want  of  rain.  This 
year  I  have  been  trying  guano  versus  stable-dung,  and 
when  my  hay  is  in  will  let  you  know  the  result. — A 
Carmarthenshire  Subscriber,  Juhj  15,  1845. 

Potatoes. — A  young  man  in  our  town  has,  during  the 


past  three  or  four  year's,  preserved,  or  prepared,  his 
seed  Potatoes  in  the  following  way  : — He  plants  his 
early  cro[),  and  when  fit,  removes  them,  setting  in  their 
place  the  small  waste  PotaUies  which  he  saved  from  the 
crop  of  the  last  season.  When  about  h.alf  ripe,  i.e., 
the  tops  still  luxuriant,  and  showing  no  sign  of  decay,  Ii© 
takes  them  up  and  spreads  them  over  the  land,  allow- 
ing them  to  lie  till  the  apjiroach  of  winter,  turning  them 
often.  These  Potatoes  always  yield  much  more  than 
those  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  fully  ripe. 
His  father  pi-efers  seed  fully  ripe,  and  this  year  his 
crop  does  not  average  more  than  half  what  the  son's 
yield  ;  the  Potatoes  are  good  in  quality. — J.  Tisnn. 
[It  is  a  common,  and  therefore  probably  accurate  idea, 
that  Potatoes  not  fully  ripened,  are  the  better,  .as  seed, 
on  that  account.] 

^on'ctfcs. 
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irEETIN'C;  AT  SnREW.SIJURY. 

We  must  add  to  our  last  week's  notice  of  Implements 
exhibited  at  Shrewsbury,  a  description  of  a  simple  and 
most  ingenious  instrument  exhibited  and  manuiactured 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bent.vll,  of  Heybridge,  near  Maldon. 
We  referred  last  week  to  a  Seed  Planter  by  Mr.  VingO, 
of  Penzance,  the  principle  of  whose  action  consisted  ia 
the  regularly  intermittent  coincidence  of  apertures  in 
the  two  discs,  one  moveable  and  the  other  fixed,  which 
form  the  bottom  of  the  seed  chest.  We  were  not  aware 
that  the  same  principle  had  been  adopted  by  any  other 
maker  ;  but  something  similar  is  observable  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  instrument,  a  Hand  Seed-depositor, 
(price  7s.  6rf.),  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bentall.  Thi.s 
seed-depositor  is  for  use  by  cluidren  following  the  man 
who  dibbles  the  holes.  Holding  the  instrument  over 
each  hole  in  succession,  and  first  pidllng  its  handle  out 
and  then  pubhing  it  in,  three  grains  escape  at  each 
movement  into  the  hole  over  which  it  is  held.  It  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  vessel  of  the  form  of  the  space  be- 
tween two  concentric  cylinders  1  Inch  apart.  This  space 
is  kept  filled  with  Wheat  from  a  bag  tied  to  the  neck  of 
the  person  using  the  instrument.  The  bottom  of  this 
vessel  is  pierced  with  holes,  and  it  rests  on  a  metallic 
plate,  in  which  there  is  one  hole,  with  a  tube  below  it. 
The  seed  stored  up  in  the  instrument  can  thus  escape 
only  when  one  of  the  holes  in  the  seed-box  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  disc  on  which  it  rests.  What  is  wanted, 
therefore,  is  some  simple  method  of  bringing  about  this 
coincidence  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  this  is  effected 
In  a  manner  equally  simple  and  ingenious.  The  inner 
cylinder,  which  constitutes  one  side  of  the  seed-box,  is 
grooved  internally  in  the  manner  of  a  rifle  bai'rel  ;  only, 
instead  of  the  grooves  being  all  one  way  they  are  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  piston  or  ram- 
rod working  in  these  grooves  being  pulled  directly  out,, 
presslng  under  the  edge  of  a  right  hand  groove,  of 
course  turns  the  box  on  its  axis, to  the  left,  and  caus- 
ing one  of  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bo.x  to  coincide 
with  that  in  the  disc  on  which  it  rests,  two  or  three  seeds 
drop  out,  and  are  guided  by  the  terminal  tube  to  the 
hole  prepared  for  them.  On  pushing  the  handle  in  the 
the  piston  meets  with  the  upper  surface  of  a  left  hand 
groove,  and  this  obviously  causes  another  movement  of 
the  box  upon  its  axis  to  the  left,  and  seed  is  again  de- 
posited. The  alternate  up-and-down  motion  thus  pro- 
duces an  intermittent  delivery  of  seed  at  the  will  of  the 
operator — and,  in  short,  so  far  as  a  cheap  and  efficient 
instrument  to  take  the  place  of  the  wasteful  and  careless 
use  of  finger  and  thumb,  which  has  been  the  great  ob- 
jection hitherto  to  the  process  of  hand  dibbling,  Mr. 
Bentall  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  must  also  allude  to  another  machine,  a  Tile- 
making  machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  which  was 
not  in  the  yard,  being  too  late  for  entry.  The  pecu- 
liarity In  it  Is  in  the  method  of  forcing  the  clay  through 
the  dies  on  which  the  shape  of  the  pipe  or  tile  depends. 
This  is  effected  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  whose  adhesion  to 
the  clay  gives  them  sufficient  hold  of  it  to  overcome  the 
resistance  which  it  necessarily  offers  to  the  operation. 
The  production  or  emission  of  the  tube  from  the  die 
being  continuous,  not  intermittent  as  in  other  machines, 
an  .arrangement  is  added  by  which,  when  the  tube  is  cut 
into  lengths,  the  verticality  of  the  section  is  ensured. 
This  is  effected  by  giving  sufiicient  inclination  to  the 
p.ath  wdiich  the  cutting  wire  takes  across  the  tube,  thus 
accommodating  the  onward  motion  of  the  latter  with 
a  simil;ir  onward  motion  combined  with  aii  upward  one 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  If  there  be  any  great  im- 
portance in  having  all  the  tiles  of  one  length  and  always 
cut  right  across,  there  is  this  to  be  said  against  Mr.  ■ 
Ainslie's  machine,  th.at  its  accuracy  in  this  respect  must 
obviously  depend  upon  an  almost  impossible  condition, 
viz,,  the  absolute  uniformity  in  texture  and  consistency 
of  the  clay  with  which  it  is  fed  while  at  work.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  much  Iniportance  in  either  of 
these  points  ;  and  the  mode  of  forcing  the  clay  through 
the  dies  in  this  machine  is,  we  think,  an  improvement 
upon  that  now  in  use  ;  and  had  ilr.  .\inslie's  machine 
been  submitted  to  the  judges  Ave  doubt  not  it  would 
have  been  one  of  those  selected  for  further  trial. 

We  must  also  refer  to  an  Ingenious  attachment  to  a 
Tilt-cart,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ceoeskill,  by  which  the 
operation  of  tilting  the  body  of  the  cart  of  itself  re- 
moves the  back-board,  and  holds  it  in  a  convenient 
position  to  be  restored  to  its  place  by  the  process  of 
letting  the  body  fall  back  on  its  bed. 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  correction  of  our  last  week's 
report,  that  the  Churns  referred  to  in  col.  c,  page  50Q, 
were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Richmo.nd,  of  Salford,  Man- 
chester. 
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We  have  also  to  add  the  following  award  of  prizes  to 
the  exhibitors  of  Clieeso  :  —  Judges — Samuel  Jouas, 
lekleton  ;  Charles  Stokes,  Kingston  ;  and  Walter  Ander- 
son, Oakley.  To  John  Justice,  of  Tyhtfield,  Whitchurch, 
Salop,  the  prize  of  10  sovs.,  for  his  sample  of  1  cwt.  of 
Cheshire  Cheese  ;  to  John  S.  Wilkinson,  of  Madeley, 
near  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  the  prize  of  S  sovs.,  for 
his  sample  of  1  cwt.  of  Cheshire  Cheese 

On  Thursday  evening  the  dinner  of  the  merahers  of 
the  Society  took  place  in  the  pavilion.     It  passed  over 
very  successfully  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
KiCHMOND.     One  thing,  however,  struck  us  as  novel  and 
unfortunate,  and  that  was  the  absence  of  any  of  those 
gentlemen  distinguished  by  their  attainments  in  science, 
and  by  their  skill  in  suggesting  applications  of  it  to  the 
practice  of    the   farmer,  whose   presence   has   graced 
former  meetings.    We  have  only  room  for  an  abstract  of 
one  of  the  speeches  delivered— that  by  Lord  Spencer  ; 
it  was  delivered  with  great  energy  and  spirit,  happily 
excited  by  an   interruption  which  he  received  in  the 
course  of  it.     Lord  Spencer  proposed  the  toast,  *'  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce."     He  said,  "  My 
only  difficulty  in  proposing  such  a  toast,  where  I  know 
I  have  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all  those  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  address,  is  to  select  the  topics  on  which  I 
shall  address  you,  or  in  which  you  will  not  be  before- 
hand with  me  in  feeling  everything  that  I  may  say. 
This  country  depends— the  greatness  of  the  country,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  happiness  of  every  class 
in  the  country,  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactni'es,  and  commerce  ;  and  if  I  could  con- 
ceive that  there  was  an  Englishman  who  was  an  enemy 
to  either  of  these  classes.  1  should  say  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  his  country.     I  shall  take  them  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  I  myself  feel  their  importance, 
or  in  which  I  feel  attached  to  them.     I  shall  begin  with 
manufactures.     The  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
the  sources  of  employment  to  great  masses  of  our  fellow- 
conutrymen.     On  their  prosperity  depends  the  actual 
existence,   in   anything   like   comfort,   of  the   greatest 
masses  of  the  labouring  classes.     ('  No,  no.')     What  ! 
does  any  gentleman  say  to  you,  that,  looking  to  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  districts — looking  to 
the  numbers  'of  such  enormous  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion ?  does  any  one  say  that  it  is  not  for  tlieir  advantage 
that  manufactures  should  prosper  ?     I  i-eally,  when  I 
began,  could  not  beheve  it  possible  that  any  person, 
whatever  his  means  might  be,  would  s.ay 'no'  to  such  a 
proposition  as  that.     If  we  look  to  the  millions  of  our 
fellow-countrymen — of  our  poorer  fellow  countrymen — 
of  our  honest  industrious  labourers,  whose  existence, 
whether  in   comfort   or  starvation,  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures — I  must  profess  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  farmers,  a  doubt  should  arise,  a  question 
should  be  started,  whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
the   country   that  prospei'ity  in   manufactures   should 
exist,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  I  ever 
heard.     Who  are  your  consumers — who  buys  your  pro- 
duce— who  is  it  that  encourages  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  ?     We  all  know  when 
there    is  a   prosperity   in    the   manufacturing   interest 
— we   all  ft'cl   when    there  is  a   failure   in  that  pros- 
perity ;  we  feel  it  in  our  jirices  ;  we  feel  it,  above  all, 
in  the   encouragement  which  is  given  to  agriculture. 
What  country,  1  should  like  to  know,  ever  existed  where 
it  was  possible  to  bring  agriculture  to  its  highest  and 
most  complete  state  of  perfection,  if  it   depended    on 
agriculture  alone?     This   is   a  great  country,  rich  in 
every  line,  great  in  every  line,  skilful  and  industrious  in 
every  line  to  which  it  applies  its  energies  ;  and  this 
energy  of  the  country  has  been  given  us  to  improve — to 
improve,  I  say — for  I  do  not  say  that  we   have  yet 
an-ived  at  any  tiling  like  perfection — but  to  improve  agri- 
culture, in  which  I  have  no  doubt  we  at  present  occupy 
a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.    So  that  while,  in  addressing  Englishmen  of  every 
description,  it  I  were  to  speak  to  them  of  the  prosperity 
of  manufactures,  I  should  expect  they  would  be  ready 
to  applaud  ;  but  in  addressing  an  assembly  of  farmers, 
I  feel  still  more  confident  that  they  will  applaud  me. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  another  point  to  which 
I   wish   to  call  your  attention.     The  commerce  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  our  prosperity. 
Commerce  has  given  us  our  naval  superiority  ;  it  is  on 
the  commerce  of  the  country  that  the  maintenance  of 
our  superiority  must  depend  ;  and  in  asking  you  to  drink 
prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  I  ask  a  toast 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  concur  in.      I  now  come  to 
agriculture,  and  I  address  you  with  perfect  confidence 
on  that  subject.     Without  agriculture  our  manufactures 
could  not  go  on.      Without  agriculture   our  commerce 
would  languish—without  agriculture  our  people  would 
be  miserable.  I  have  always  been— I  am  ready  to  assert 
distinctly— that  I  have  ahvays  been  in  my  mind  desirous, 
to  the  utmost  degree,  to  promote  the  jmprovement  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.     I   concurred  with  my 
noble  friend  in  tlie  chair  and  with  Mr.  Handley  in  esta- 
blishing this  Society.     I  t'.iink  the  Society  has   done  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  good,   and  I   think  it  will  yet  do  a  great 
deal  more  good  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  in  promoting 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.     The  agriculture  of  the 
country  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance.     I  have 
already  stated  what  1  feel  with  regard  to  manufactures. 
I  have  stated  what  I  feel  with  regard  to  commerce  ;  but 
then  I  feel  that  these  apply  only  to  parts  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  applies  to  the  whole,  and  therefore  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  every  interest  in  the  country. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  person  who  is 
engaged  in  trade  or  occupation  in  the  country  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  should  prosper.     Our  pros- 


perity, gentlemen,  depends  on  our  own  exertions.  We 
must  exert  ourselves  to  improve  it  in  every  way  we  can, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  greatest  amount  of  produce 
out  of  the  smallest  amount  of  outlay.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  effect  of  agriculture  upon  the  happiness 
of  the  country.  I  feel,  as  you  all  know,  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  most  agreeable  occupation.  I  feel  that  T  can  pursue 
its  various  interests  through  all  parts  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  seasons  in  which  an  agriculturist  may 
not  find  full  and  entire  occupation.  I  won't  say  that  it 
is,  at  least  quite  lately,  a  profitable  occupation.  I  am 
too  much  of  a  practical  farmer  to  tell  you  that ;  but 
though  it  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  I  would  wish 
latterly,  yet  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
it  has  diminished  in  its  interest  at  all.  It  is  a  most 
agreeable  occupation,  and  suits  every  man  whatever  his 
disposition  may  be.  If  a  man  likes  to  look  at  the  dark 
side  of  things,  then  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  weather 
which  is  not  bad  for  some  part  of  his  crop.  I  cannot 
s.ay  that  I  am  fond  of  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  likes  to  take  a  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  view  of  matters,  then  the  same 
weather  which  is  inj  urious  to  some  part  of  his  farm  will 
be  good  for  another,  and  therefore  I  say,  that  farming 
suits  everybody's  taste.  Those  who  like  grumbling  can 
find  in  it  plenty  of  opportunities  for  grumbling ;  and 
those  who  like  to  be  pleased,  can  always  find  something 
in  it  to  please  them.  I  will  not  now  detain  you  further, 
but  I  beg  to  propose  the  toast,  '  Success  to  the  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  the  country.' " 
— (Loud  applause.) 

On  Friday  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held,  when  Lord  Portman  took  the  chair  as  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Complimentary  votes  were  passed 
thanking  the  various  public 'bodies  in  Shrewsbury,  to 
whom  the  Society  had  become  obliged  ;  and  also  thank- 
ing the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  President  during  the  past 
year. 


HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  their 
Hall,  Albyn-place,  on  July  8.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Melville  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell 
then  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  meeting  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  list 
for  the  preseut  year,  of  which  copies  were  on  the  table. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details,  as  they  were 
printed,  but  he  might  mention  that  the  aggregate  sum 
of  money  devoted  to  the  premiums,  including  the  aux- 
iliary local  contributions  from  districts,  amounted  to  the 
very  liberal  sum  of  2404Z.,  and  this  without  including 
certain  premiums  announced  for  competition  in  184G, 
and  subsequent  years.  The  directors  had  thought  it 
necessary  that  the  new  premiums  should  be  particu- 
larly brought  under  notice.  In  Classes  I.  and  II., 
under  the  heads  of  Essays  and  Reports,  and  Agricul- 
tural Machinery,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  19ni.  were 
offered  for  the  best  communications  on  ten  different 
subjects,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  So- 
ciety's premium  list.  These  subjects  embrace  quan- 
titative analyses  of  cultivated  plants  and  common 
weeds  ;  the  extraction  of  iodine,  and  the  valuable  salts 
wliich  accompany  it,  from  kelp  ;  the  structure,  con- 
formation, and  physical  properties  of  wool,  and  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin 
of  the  sheep  ;  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  spade  and 
fork  when  employed  conjunctly  in  husbandry  ;  the  cul- 
tivation in  this  coimtry  of  the  Tnssac  Grass  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  ;  the  nutritive  properties  of  Turnips  raised 
with  different  manures  ;  the  construction  of  tanks  for 
liquid  manure  ;  the  allotment  system,  with  particular 
reference  to  its  practical  operation  in  specified  localities 
— the  effect  of  picking  the  blossoms  from  the  stems  of 
the  Potato-plant — the  application  of  galvanism  or  elec- 
tricity to  the  cultivation  of  plants — and  the  comparative 
results  of  threshing  grain  by  the  common  Scotch 
threshing-machine,  the  peg  drum  machine,  and  the 
English  high  speed  beater.  The  subjects  thus  briefly 
enumerated  do  not  form  one-half  of  the  topics  which  are 
included  in  the  classes  to  which  they  belong  ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  evince  the  anxious  desire  which  is  felt 
by  the  directors  that  the  Society  should  be  instrumental 
in  conferring  upon  the  country  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  successful  application  of  that  spirit  of  scientific 
reseai'cli  and  practical  experiment  which  constitutes  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  present  times.  The  premium 
on  the  subject  of  electro-culture  is  open  to  competition 
by  essays  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  It 
amounts  to  30/.,  and  is  offered  at  the  instance,  and 
through  the  liberality  of  James  Adam  Gordbn,  Esq.,  of 
Knockespock. — Mr.  Dalzell,  of  Whitehouse,  reported 
in  reference  to  the  General  Show  at  Dumfries 
this  year, — the  General  Show  would  take  place  at 
Dumfries  on  the  7th,  Sth,  and  9th  of  October. 
As  intimated  at  the  General  Meeting  in  January  last, 
the  county  and  town  of  Dumfries,  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  the  county  of  Wiglon,  had  severally 
proffered  liberal  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Premium 
Fund  ;  and  the  subscriptions  which  have  been  promised 
by  individual  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  though  they  may 
not  yet  have  reached  the  limit  to  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  extend,  amount  to  a  sum  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  Society  contributes  its  enlarged  grant 
of  .300/.,  besides  charging  itself  with  the  customary  re- 
sponsibilities belonging  to  the  show.  The  premiums 
offered  for  competition  in  the  various  departments  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dairy  produce,  seeds,  implements, 
&c.,  amount  to  nearly  900/.  The  stock  expressly 
includes  most  of  the  chief  breeds  of  the  country,  and 
j  virtually  embraces  the  whole  of  them,  while  it  predo- 


minates iu  the  class  of  cattle  to  which,  locally,  most 
importance  is  attached.  In thedepartmentof machinery, 
the  directors  have  resolved  to  employ  a  properly  qua- 
lified person  to  report  upon  the  machines  and  imple- 
ments which  shall  be  exhibited,  and  more  particularly 
upon  those  for  which  premiums  shall  be  awarded  ;  and 
they  trust  that  the  measure  will  lend  to  increase  the 
practical  utility  of  this  part  of  the  show,  and  that  it  will 
afford  satisfaction  to  exhibitor's — the  merits  of  whose 
inventions  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  make  'known. 
The  Local  Committee  have  aheady  obtained  an  eligible 
site  for  the  show-yard  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nith, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  and 
also  the  use  of  the  new  Assembly  Rooms,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society  during  the  show.  It  is  likewise  in- 
tended to  erect  a  spacious  and  elegant  pavilion  in  front 
of  the  Assembly  Rooms  for  the  general  dinner  on  the 
principal  day  of  the  meeting.  The  Committee-dinner  will 
be  on  the  day  preceding.  Due  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  public  breakfasts  and  ordinaries  on  the  days  of  the 
show ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  all  who  may  be 
present  will  experience  every  comfort  and  convenience. 
Mr.  Baillie  of  Culterallers,  as  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Cottages  reported  in  reference  thereto. 
The  Society  (he  said)  continued  most  an.xious  to  pro- 
mote attention  to  the  improvement  of  cottages,  and  the 
habits  of  the  peasantry.  In  addition  to  premiums  to 
proprietors  for  buUding  new  and  improving  existing 
cottages  in  certain  districts,  the  motley  premiums  to 
cottagers  for  the  best  kept  cottages  and  gardens,  are 
this  year  in  operation  in  30  parishes.  There  were 
many  more  in  which  they  would  have  been  in  operation 
had  the  country  gentlemen  responded  to  the  appeals 
made  on  this  subject ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had 
not  done  so  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Higland  Society.  Only  four  applications 
had  been  received  in  consequence  of  the  published  ad- 
vertisement, and  of  these  only  two  came  forward  with 
the  necessary  funds.  There  were  many  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  whose  exertions  were  be- 
}'ond  all  praise,  but  these  were  the  exceptions  unfortu- 
nately, and  not  the  rule.  He  hoped  that  the  country 
gentlemen  would  take  up  the  matter  more  warmly. 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Pittencriefi',  said  he  had  been  requested 
to  lay  on  the  table  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pagan's  book  on 
**  Road  Reform."  His  plan  he  should  state  to  the  meet- 
ing as  shortly  as  possible.  It  related  not  only  to 
turnpike,  but  also  to  statute  labour  roads.  Mr.  Pagan, 
from  his  professional  avocations  at  Cupar-Fife,  has  had 
access  to  the  best  information,  and  from  his  calculations 
and  the  returns  he  has  received  to  his  inquiries,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  sum  of  money  annually  collected  iu  the 
counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  at  turnpike  gates,  and 
from  statute  labom'  and  bridge  money  assessments 
amounts  to  about  33,500Z.  Now,  of  this  amount,  he 
proposes  to  save  the  two  counties  not  less  than  15,000/. 
annually.  His  plan  is  to  abolish  tui'npike  gates,  statute 
labour  and  bridge  money  assessments,  and  to  levy  in 
lieu  thereof  a  rate  on  horses  of  every  description,  with- 
out distinction  of  30s.  a-year  each.  This  rate,  from 
the  information  he  has  received,  should  produce  18,00Q/. 
The  sum  saved,  viz.,  15,000/.,  he  estimates,  is  absorbed 
at  present  in  the  expenses  of  toll-collectors,  clerksj*<ana 
treasurers.  By  the  setting  or  leasing  of  tolls,  houses, 
and  gardens,  &c.,  he  is  of  opinion  that  that  sum  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  not  only  to  keep  both  turnpike  and 
statute  labour  roads  in  good  and  substantial  condition, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  but  also  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  that  would  extinguish  the  debt  iu 
31  years.  The  plan,  Mr.  Hunt  thought,  has  the  merit 
of  b.ing  clear  and  explicit ;  and,  in  these  days  when 
railways  are  extending  over  every  district  of  the 
country,  ivell  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  Mr. 
Pagan's  desire  is  to  make  his  book  generally  known  ; 
aud  having  been  permitted  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  lay  a  copy  on 
their  table,  at  one  of  theu'  general  meetings,  Mr.  Hunt 
hoped  it  would  have  the  effect  of  calling  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  it  in  the  different  counties  of  Scotland. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Norton  Joint  Stock  Implement  Club. — At  the  late 
monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Club,  the  policy  of  the 
formation  of  a  joint-stock  fund  for  the  purchasing  of 
improved  agricultural  implements  was  discussed.  After 
a  cursory  allusion  to  the  agricultural  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  in  Norton,  since  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  Farmers'  Club,  and  to  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  which  most  farmers  were  placed  by  the  system  of 
yearly  tenure,  inadequate  remuneration  for  outlay  in 
draining,  &c.,  Mr.  Green  urged  that  every  possible 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  by  farmers,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther promote  their  mutual  welfare.  JIany  improve- 
ments still  remained  to  be  done,  and  among  the  means 
of  accomplishing  them  he  did  not  linow  of  any  better 
than  the  bringing  into  use  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  time  had  arrived  when  farmers  must  not 
stand  still.  At  present  their  capital  was  nearly 
absorbed  in  cultivating  their  farms,  and  meeting  the 
multifarious  calls  that  were  made  upon  them,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  generality  of  tenant  farmers 
could  be  expected  to  expend  money  in  the  purchase  of 
costly  implements  for  their  own  individual  use.  Some, 
it  was  true,  had  already  done  so  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
from  the  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  applica- 
bility, many  of  the  implements  had  been  cast  away  as 
useless  ;  and  in  some  instances  where  farmers  were  " 
possession  of  useful  implements,  they  were  continually 
being  tormented  by  their  neighbours  for  the  loan  of 
them,  which  created  much   unpleasantness,  and  often 
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great  inconvenience.  To  remedy  this  state  of  tilings  lie 
would  suggest  that  a  fund  be  eatablished  for  tlie  purchase 
of  implements,  to  be  let  out  on  hire  at  a  cost  hereafter 
to  be  determined  on.  In  support  of  his  argument,  Mr. 
Green  said  that,  in  adopting  the  four-course  system  of 
management  or  rotation  of  crops,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  succeed  without  firsf  possessing  themselves  of 
superior  implements;  and  he  added,  that  if  the  proposed 
arrangements  he  made,  and  other  improvements  are 
followed  up,  such  as  the  soiling  of  catlle,  preservation  of 
manures,  &e  ,  ho  had  not  the  least  doubt  that,  in  a  few 
years,  lOflO  loads  more  of  Wheat  might  be  annually 
grown  in  the  parish.  He  had  witnessed  with  plea- 
sure tlie  improvements  of  late  years  at  Clip- 
stone  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  so  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  that  locality  by 
the  use  of  the  drill,  that  he  hoped  the  members  of  the 
Norton  Farmers'  Club  would  not  be  backward  in  imitat- 
ing the  good  examples  that  had  been  set  them.  After 
some  otiier  remarks,  Mr.  Green  concluded  by  proposing 
a  motion  founded  on  his  proposition. — After  some 
opposite  discussion  Mr.  Green  said,  he  merely  wanted 
the  Club,  as  a  body,  to  approve  his  motion,  and  indivi- 
duals could  take  shares  or  not,  just  as  they  might  feel 

disposed An  amended  motion  was  then  submitted  to 

the  members,  approving  the  principle  of  Mr.  Green's 
motion,  and  making  it  optional  for  individuals  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund  or  not,  which  was  carried  netii.  con. 
It  was  then  announced  that  T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  had  or- 
dered his  name  to  he  put  down  for  30/.  towards  the  im- 
plement fund Sheffield  Independent. 

Penwitii. — Guano. — At  the  dinner  which  lately  took 
place  in  Penzance,  wliere  this  association  held  its  annual 
show,  the  Chairman  (Col.  .Scobell)  said,  in  alluding  to 
the  properties  of  guano — ■"  It  was  a  very  quick  fertilizer, 
but  he  would  recommend  the  users  of  it  to  observe 
whether  it  improved  the  quality  of  the  grain.  It  was 
known  to  throw  out  an  immense  quantity  of  straw,  but 
he  had  never  heard  any  one  say  that  it  improved  the 
corn ;  and  its  benefit,  as  a  fertilizer,  he  understood  lasted 
only  about  five  or  six  months."  Mr.  Silvester  said  that 
he  had  not  made  a  proper  trial  of  guano  upon  corn,  but 
he  had  found  it  a  very  valuable  manure  for  Grass.  Last 
season  he  cut  down  four  tons  of  Grass  per  acre  on  land 
dressed  with  it  ;  and  this  year,  without  any  additional 
supply,  he  had  more  Grass  than  he  ever  grew  before  in 
any  one  season.  He  found  it  to  answer  well  for  Turnips, 
and  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  but  had 
found  5  cwt.  do  much  better.  Mr.  Tyacke  Iiad  sown 
part  of  a  Wheat  field  last  seas(m  with  Peruvian  guano, 
at  2  cwt.  per  acre,  and  found  the  corn  grown  upon  it  to 
,  be  much  superior.  It  was  sown  in  with  the  seed,  Octo- 
ber 12  months.  He  also  manured  another  portion  of 
the  field  at  4  cwt.  per  acre,  and  lie  thought  that  the 
quality  of  the  corn  from  this  was  better.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Permewan  said,  that  during  the  last  three  years  he  had 
laid  out  large  sums  on  guano,  and  this  year  above  48/. 
He  .applied  it  to  10  acres  of  \Vheat,  at  2  cwt.  per  acre, 
which  had  been  well  dressed  with  farm-yard  manure, 
but  had  come  away  badly,  and  the  result  was  astonish- 
ing. He  had  applied  A  cwt.  to  20  acres  of  Grass,  and 
the  efiect  produced  was  most  beneficial.  He  had  also 
tried  it  on  part  of  a-  Turnip  field  of  13  acres.  The 
field  was  manured  with  farm-yard  dung  and  earth  from 
tlie  neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of  90  to  100  loads  per 
acre,  but  a  space  of  seven  acres  in  the  centre  was 
manured  with  guano  at  2  cwt.  per  acre.  On  the  latter 
the  Turnips  were  equally  as  good  as  on  the  former. 
After  the  Turnips  he  put  in  Wheat,  and  no  man  could 
say  which  manure  had  given  the  better  crop.  Mr. 
Pascoe  tried  bone-dust  and  guano  separately  on  Turnips 
last  year.  At  first  the  guano  lot  did  not  come  on  so 
quickly  as  the  bone-dust  lot,  owing  to  the  drought  ;  but 
after  a  fall  of  raia  it  pushed  on  vigorously,  and  turned 
out  the  best  crop.  He  also  ]iut  12  cwt.  of  guano  to  3 
acres  of  Grass,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tossed  his 
money  into  the  sea.  It  proved  the  worst  Grass  field  lie 
had  ever  seen  ;  but  the  dry  season,  it  was  said,  was 
altogether  unfavourable  to  it.  In  September  he  applied 
400  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  to  3  acres  of  yellow  Turnips  ; 
and  alter  the  first  month  the  bulbs  grew  rapidly,  and 
he  never  saw  a  heavier  crop.  Mr.  Tyacke  said, 
last  year  he  had  10  or  15  acres  of  Wheat  on  land  not 
worth  bs.  an  acre,  but  manured  with  guano  ;  and  this 
year  he  had  Wheat  on  equally  poor  laud  ;  and  he  had 
found  that  the  poorer  the  soil,  the  better  it  would 
answer.  He  sowed  the  guano  along  with  the  seed,  and 
then  harrowed  it  in.  Last  year  he  sowed  one-third  of  a 
field  of  8  acres  with  bone-dust,  the  middle  with  guano, 
and  the  remainder  with  farm-yard  dung,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  24  qrs.  bone-dust,  2  cwt.  guano,  and  forty  loads 
farm  yard  dung.  The  bone-dust  gave  a  fair  crop,  the 
guano  a  third  larger,  and  the  dung  gave  the  worst  of 
all.  This  year  the  field  was  in  Barley,  which  seemed 
the  best  at  first  on  the  part  manured  with  dung  ;  then 
the  bone-dust  portion  locked  best,  but  now  that  on  the 
guano  was  better  than  either.  At  first  he  had  from  12 
to  15  bushels  from  the  poor  land  alluded  to. 

LouGUBonouGH.— r/ie  Bat  and  Cheapest  Method 
of  Harurstiny  Hay  and  Corn. — Mr.  Angrave,  East 
Leake,  read  a  paper  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  on  this  subject.  The  best  time  for  cutting 
Grass,  lis  considered,  was  when  it  was  in  flower,  before 
the  seeds  were  formed.  Meadow  Grass,  which  is  sene- 
rally  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  should  be  cut  down  when  the 
majority  are  in  flower.  Grass  requires  more  spreading 
than  Clover,  and  is  best  and  cheapest  spread  by  the 
t-dding  machine.  Wheat  is  shown  by  Johnston  to  be 
best  cut  before  ripe.  A  farmer,  by  way  of  experiment, 
liarcelled  a  field  of  Wheat  out  in  three  lots,  and  cut  lot 


1  a  month  before  it  was  ripe,  lot  2  a  fortnight  before  it 
was  ripe,  and  lot  3  when  ripe.  For  the  grain  from 
lot  1  he  obtained  63s.  per  quarter,  and  experienced  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  straw.  For  the  grain  of  lot  2 
he  obtained  63s.  6f/.  per  quarter,  and  for  lot  3,  61  s.  Gd. 
per  quarter,  and  experienced  a  gain  of  4  per  cent,  in 
the  straw  of  lot  2,  over  that  of  lot  3.  Shearing  is  the 
common  method  of  cutting  it  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
some  others  mowing  is  adopted.  The  advantages  of  the 
latter  is  the  gain  of  straw,  and  the  clearing  of  land  with- 
out mowing  stubble.  He  thought,  in  wet  seasons.  Corn 
should  be  in  small  stacks.  Barley  should  bei  in  narrow 
stacks. — Mr.  Kilhy,  Queniborough,  agreed  with  the 
principal  part  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Angrave  respecting  the  getting  of  hay,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  after  the  tedding  machine  the  horse-rnke 
should  be  used.  He  had  experienced  the  want  of  it 
when  a  thunder-storm  came  on,  after  the  Grass  had 
been  spread  by  the  tedding  machine.  He  thought  it 
should  not  be  aUowed  to  become  too  dry,  as  the  cattle 
did  not  derive  so  much  benefit  from  it  as  when  it  was 
heated.  The  medium  of  Corn  getting  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best.  If  cut  too  green  or  too  ripe  they 
would  lose  21.  or  3/.  per  acre  by  it.  As  to  the  mode  of 
cutting  it,  he  had  a  dozen  times  commenced  h.aving  his 
Wheat  mown,  and  had  taken  the  men  out  of  the  field 
thinking  it  could  not  be  d<ine  ;  but  he  had  since  perse- 
vered, and  was  now  satisfied  it  was  better  than  reaping. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  sheaves  got  in  perfectly 
dry.  Two  men  mow,  two  tie  up,  and  one  sets  up.  Two 
women  rake  and  tie  up  what  remains.  When  the  Corn  is 
taken  out  of  the  field  he  used  the  horse-rake,  and  kept 
apart  from  the  rest  what  he  collected  by  it,  as  there  is  a 
difterence  in  the  quality.  Reapingcost  him  12s.per  acre; 
mowing  costs  him  8s.,  and  besides  the  saving  of  4s.  per 
acre  in  that  w.ay,  he  considered  2s.  6(/.  per  acre  was  saved 
by  the  stubble  being  cleared  at  once.  Besides  this,  there 
was  the  benefit  of  an  extra  quantity  of  straw.  He  last 
year  grew  40  acres  of  Wheat,  and  had  he  reaped  it  he 
would  have  had  one-tiiird  less  straw  than  by  mowing. 
This  system  was  considered  destructive  to  sport,  as 
there  was  no  stubble  left  for  the  game  ;  and  were  he 
situated  as  some  farmers,  he  would  ask  the  landlord  to 
allow  him  to  mow  his  Wheat  on  that  account.  Barley 
should  be  mown  and  tied  up.  It  was  most  expensive, 
but  of  better  quality  ;  it  was  worth  3.v.  or  4s.  per  quar- 
ter more.  If  grain  were  allowed  to  lie  on  tlie  earth, 
it  was  almost  sure  to  be  injured  in  one  way  or  other. — 
The  Chairman  approved  of  the  practice  of  mowing 
Wheat,  although  it  spoiled  a  little  sport  ;  for  he  thought 
no  sport  should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try.— Mr.  Walker,  Bradmore,  was  of  opinion  Grass 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  begins  to  fall,  as  by 
that  means  the  best  quality  was  retained  before  it  fell 
off"  in  theseed. — Mr.  Stokes  said,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
better  to  cut  the  Grass  infull  flower  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  land  was  materially  injuredjby  allowing  it  to  stand 
longer.  He  recommended  that  when  Clover  was  about 
half  made,  it  should  bo  put  into  large  cocks  on  the 
middle  of  the  land  for  three  or  four  days.  It  might 
want  turning  the  day  before  carrying.  The  best  time 
to  cut  Wheat  was  when  they  could  see  the  straw  white 
about  6  inches  below  the  ear.  The  advantages  of 
sheaving  Barley  are  not  so  well  known  here  as  in  the 
north.  The  loss  occasioned  by  slacking  Barley  which 
had  been  mown  was  greater  than  the  expense  of  sheav- 
ing. Corn  should  be  sheaved  dry,  set  up  well,  and 
patience  should  be  exercised  to  have  it  fit  for  carrying 
home. — Mr.  Smith,  Hathern,  was  of  opinion  that  laud 
was  injured  by  hay  being  allowed  to  become  too  ripe  ; 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  sheds  might  be 
used    to  great   advantage,  both  for  the  housing  of  hay 

and    for    sheltering  cattle  in  the  winter  season Mr. 

T.  C.  Angrave  proposed — "  That,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple. Clover  and  .artificial  Grasses  should  be  cut  when 
in  full  flower,  and  only  moved  so  as  to  insure  sufficient 
evaporation  of  the  sap.  That  the  meadow  Grasses  being 
so  v.arious,  it  depends  upon  the  flowering  of  the  m.ajo- 
rity  as  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  them  ;  and  none 
ought  to  be  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  shed  their  seeds. 
That  the  tedding-machine  and  horse-rake  ought  to  be 
used  conjointly,  and  the  hay  should  be  put  together  per- 
fectly free  from  all  extraneous  wet  or  damp,  and  to  in- 
duce a  proper  degree  of  fermentation.  That  all  white 
crops  and  Beans  ought  to  be  sheaved."— Mr.  C.  Stokes 
seconded  the  resolution,  which,  after  a  few  remarks, 
was  carried  with  but  one  dissentient,  who  dissented 
because  he  considered  farmers  ought  to  cut  their  crops 
as  they  pleased  [!].  —  Abridyed.  from  the  Leicester 
Mercury. 

WiNGERWOKTH. —  Lecture  on  Manures.— kt  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Wingerworth  Farmers'  Club,  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Holland,  of 
Chesterfield.  We  make  the  following  extracts  :_ 
"  Saussure  says,  'Many  authors  consider  that  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  plants  are  merely  accidentally  present, 
and  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  existence,  because 
the  qu.antity  of  such  substances  are  exceedingly  small. 
This  opinion  may  be  true  as  far  as  regards  those  matters 
which  are  not  always  found  in  plants  of  the  same  kind, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  its  truth  with  those 
invariably  present ;  their  small  quantity  does  not  indi- 
cate their  inutility.  The  phosphate  of  lime  existing  in 
the  human  body  does  not  amount  to  the  fifth  part  of  its 
weight  :  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this  lime  is  unne- 
cessary for  the  formation  of  its  bones,  the  same  com- 
pound being  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants  submitted 
to  examination.'  It  is  the  manure  which  contains  the 
greatest  variety  of  these  ingredients  ;  and  that  con- 
taining them   in  the   proportions  most  useful  to  vege- 


tation, may  be  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  manure ;  and, 
those  manures,  such  as  horse-dung,  guano,  and  the 
varieties  of  those  made  in  our  farm-yards,  or  by  the 
cattle  on  the  land,  are  best  adapted  for  most  crops  and 
most  soils,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  if  neither 
stock  nor  produce  were  sold  off  the  farm,  by  returning 
the  excrementitious  matter  to  the  soil,  we  should  have 
no  need  of  supplies  of  manures  from  other  sources  for 
moderate  crops.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  catlle  do  not  Uve 
and  die  on  our  farms  ;  the  greater  bulk  of  seeds  produced 
are  sold  away,  and  these  contain  large  proportions  of  mine- 
ral matters,especially  the  phosphates— eggs,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  a  variety  of  other  productions  rich  in  mineral 
matters  are  removed  from  the  farm, and  inconsequenceof 
this,  andespecially  when  the  farmer  has  not  suppliedother 
manures  than  that,  produced  by  his  own  stock,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  land  in  this  country  has  become  ex- 
hausted of  its  free  and  available  mineral  food  for  plants, 
and  thereby  impoverished,  and  brought  into  such  a 
condition  as  no  longer  to  yield  of  itself.  For  although 
fallowing,  lime,  and  probably  this  electricity  of  which 
they  had  lately  heard  much,  might  unlock,  as  it  were, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ingredients  from  the  soil  ia 
its  natural  state,  and  for  a  year  or  two  effect  the  growth 
of  a  luxuriant  crop,  yet  used  alone,  they  were  only 
other  sources  of  more  quickly  exhausting  the  soil  of  its 
fertility  ;  if,  however,  by  supplying,  along  with  these 
means,  a  proportionate  addition  of  manures,- the  farmer 
obtain,  in  a  given  time,  greater  abundance  of  produce, 
he  may,  without  exhausting  his  capital,  or  rather  that 
of  his  landlord,  by  taking  out  large  interests,  and  not 
refunding  them,  turn  over  a  greater  amount  of  capital, 
in  a  given  time,  and  on  the  same  extent  of  soil,  and 
may  realise  considerably  more.  There  are  now  a  vast 
number  of  artificial  manures,  which  ought,  however,  to 
be  called  imperfect  or  simple  manures,  because  they  do 
not  contain  all  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  food  of 
plants.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  we  hear  so  many 
conflicting  statements  made  by  farmers  of  the  utility 
and  non-utility  of  this  or  that  manure.  Our  ordinary 
artificial  manures,  as  guano,  for  instance,  are  destitute 
of  at  least  one  ingredient  which  farm-yard  manure  con- 
tains, and  which  is  necessai-y  to  be  supplied  to  many 
soils  ;  this  is  silicate  of  potash,  a  flinty  compound, 
which  gives  strength  to  the  stems  of  plants,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  grow  ;  it  exists  in  the  manure 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  stiavx',  and  from  the  rinds 
of  Barley  and  Oat  seeds  which  likewise  contain  it  : 
tills  is  needful  for  the  future  plant,  and  it  is  chiefly  on 
this]  account  that  farm-yard  manure  will  always  be 
found  to  enhance  the  value  and  success  of  artificial 
manures  when  used  along  with  them  in  a  judicious 
admixture.  The  reason  that  guano  and  the  dung  of 
birds  contain  little  or  none  of  this  silicate  of  potash, 
is,  because  they  live  upon  either  seeds  or  flesh,  which 
do  not  contaui  it,  and  not  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants,  as  other  animals  do ;  their  excrements, 
however,  are  rich  in  the  phosphates  and  in  ammo- 
nia, because  of  this,  for  the  seeds  of  plants  all  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  these  elements,  phosphorus,  and 
its  compounds,  especially  phosphate  of  hme."  He  then, 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  properties  of  phosphorus,  which 
he  illustrated  by  some  pleasing  and  brilliant  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Holland  then  explained  that,  according  to 
Playfair,  from  every  Wheat-growing  farm  of  300  acres 
on  the  four-course  system,  there  is  removed  every  year, 
in  the  form  of  corn  and  straw,  more  than  18,0011  lbs.  of 
alkalies,  about  9000  lbs.  of  salt  of  Hme  and  magnesia, 
39,000  lbs.  of  silica,  and  nearly  21,000  lbs.  of  phosphates, 
the  latter  being  found  nearly  altogether  in  the  grain, 
and  therefore  almost  all  exported  from  the  premises. 
He  said  that  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and 
potash,  and  some  other  phosphates,  are  necessary  for* 
the  formation  of  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  and  are 
found  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  those  of 
the  cereal  or  corn  crops  ;  indeed,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  cereals,  like  domestic  animals,  natu- 
rally follow  man  in  his  migrations.  The  seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  Grasses,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils,  also  contain 
the  phosphates.  In  applying  bones  to  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  phosphates,  the  farmer  must  not 
always  expect  to  see  any  great  improvement  upon  the 
next  succeeding  crop  ;  if  he  wish  to  have  an  immediate 
effect,  he  must  mix  them  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  ;  but  this  would  diminish  the  permanency  of 
their  action,  and  in  some  measure  would  entail  a  loss, 
as  the  increased  solubility  of  the  manure  would  render 
it;  capable  of  being  washed  beyond  the  sphere  of  tl  e 
plant  by  rains.  Perhaps  the  medium  state  between  too 
great  solubility,  and  too  great  insolubility  of  bone,  is 
after  bruising  them;  this  gets  rid  of  the  gelatine  or  glue, 
with  which  they  are  combined,  and  which  diminishes 
their  solubility  if  the  soil  be  rich  in  vegetable  matters- 
In  conclusion,  he  states  that  Dr.  Playfair  says  that, 
"  every  farmer  should  keep  an  account-stock  with  a, 
debtor  and  creditors'  side,  for  each  field  ;  then  in,  his. 
crops  he  could  tell  how  many  pounds  of  potash',  of 
phosphates,  and  of  magnesia  he  had  robbed  tlie  soil  by 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  let  him  give  cred:t  10  the 
field  for  those  amounts  in  manure  of  which  he  had 
robbed  it  If  he  robs  it  only  of  potash,  as  in  the  case 
of  Turnips,  why  should  he  be  at  all  the  expense  of  giving 
it  silica  and  varioi  s  other  ingredient;?  let  him  g  ve 
back  the  potash  :  there  is  no  use  in  giving  a  host  of 
other  things  to  the  soil ;  let  him  take  such  manure  as 
was  necessary  and  useful  to  the  plant,  and  not  put  in 
20  or  3U  other  things  which  the  plant  did  not  require." 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  pleasing  and 
instructive  experiments,  and  was  received  by  the  plau- 
dits of  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience. 
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Liquid  Mannye,  Ihe  Wealth  of  Towns'' — one!,  tee 
•mny  adil,  of  Farms  also. — This  tract  was  referred  to  by 
the  Duke  of  Riehiuoiul,  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Shrewsbury,  on  Tliursday  last.  He  said — "  I  tliink 
that  on  this  subject  we  might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf 
from  the  Cliinese.  I  tiiiuk  we  do  allow  to  run  to  waste 
a  great  quantity  of  manure  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  instead  of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  and  out  of 
our  yards,  by  which  we  spoil  a  great  quantity  of  our 
manure,  we  ought  to  liave  tanks  for  the  reception  of  this 
liquid  manure,  and  i  would  recommend  to  the  landlords 
to  build  these  tanks." 

We  called  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  subject  hast  year.  It  was  then  shown  what  loss  was 
sustained  on  every  farm  where  tile  liquid  and  soluble 
portions  of  the  manure  made  on  it  were  allowed  to 
WASte.  But  there  is  great  diflicnity  in  the  way  of 
applying  this  liquid  manure.  It  is  easy  to  ii.\  it  me- 
chanically and  clieniically — to  accumulate  it  in  tanks, 
and  deprive  it  of  volatility  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  find  an  economical  mode  of  applying  it.  The  use  of 
the  water-cart  on  extensive  farms  is  inijiracticable.  If 
the  liquid  be  applied  in  its  natural  condition,  the  plants 
"which  receive  it  will  be  injured — perhaps  burnt  up  by 
its  strength ;  if  it  be  diluted  to  the  proper  degree,  its  bulk 
:aud  its  weight  become  such  that  the  expense  of  its  car- 
riage destroys  its  value  to  the  farmer.  If  w'e  exclude  its 
use  in  irrigation,  perhaps  the  only  economical  mode  of 
applying  home-made  liquid  manures  is  by  soaking  the 
ordinary  farm-manure  with  it.  Care  must  theu  be  taken 
to  hinder  its  dilution  by  water.  All  the  runs  of  urine  in 
a  farm  steading  should  be  directed  to  one  point,  around 
■which  stores  of  dry  absorbent  vegetable  rubbish,  capa- 
ble of  fermentation  and  decomposition  have  been  accu- 
mulated duriug  comparatively  idle  periods,  and  around 
which  also  it  is  customary  to  place  the  dung-heaps.  Let 
the  liquid  be  received  into  a  vessel  capable  of  holding 
two  or  three  days'  produce  of  it;  and  at  such  intervals 
during  the  winter,  let  this  vessel  be  regularly  emptied 
■on  the  materials  here  gathered  together.  Of  course  it 
will  be  well  to  place  in  this  vessel  every  time  it  is 
emptied  such  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  other 
fi.xer  of  ammonia  as  shall  be  able  to  neutralise  all  the 
ammonia  which  such  a  quantity  of  urine  is  capable  of 
generating  during  fermentation.  The  liquid  manure 
thus  preserved  will  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  properly 
diluted  condition  ;  diluted  not  by  a  useless  material  such 
as  water,  but  by  valuable  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

The  pamphlet  before  us,  however,  refers  to  liquid 
isanure  as  the  wealth  of  towns  ;  unquestionably  a  gi-eat 
source  of  wealth  to  those  who  would  dispose  of  it,  and  a 
vastly  greater  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  would  pur- 
chase it,  is  now  altogether  neglected  in  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  sewerage  of  our  towns.  ''  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  human  refuse  of  London  is  worth 
annually  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. "  The 
great  waste  under  the  present  system  of  jieglecting 
these  sources  of  wealth  must  ultimately  force  itself  on 
public  attention,  and  we  doubt  not  that  when  in  the 
opinion  of  our  capitalists  this  country  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  intersected  by  railroads,  the  next  great 
engineering  operation  of  the  day  will  be  the  execution 
of  plans  for  collecting,  storing,  and  transmitting,  the 
sewerage  manures  of  towns.  Whether  the  method 
adopted  be  that  of  dilution  by  water,  and  conveyance  by 
pipe  or  channel  to  water-meadows,  ov  that  of  all  possible 
condensation  and  desiccation,  and  conveyance  by  barges, 
&c.,  to  the  place  of  its  application  on  arable  land,  we 
may  be  assured  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  that 
"  ere  long  measures  will  be  adopted  in  all  large  towns 
for  the  collection  and  sale  of  this  most  important 
fiubstance." 


MisceilaneoTis. 

Mouldy  Hay,  put  together  with  salt,  from  8  lb.  to 
251b.  per  ton,  was  better  relished  by  the  cattle,  and  did 
them  more  good  than  sound  hay  stacked  without  salt; 
arid  this  in  many  instances  (Johnstone  on  Salt,  p.  105). 
Tile  late  Solomon  Brown,  of  Landrake,  niany  years  ago, 
stacked  damp  hay  with  salt,  which  came  out  almost  a 
paste  when  the  rick  was  opened  ;  but  the  cattle  de- 
voured it  with  avidity.  In  Germany  they  cure  Grass, 
fresh  cut,  by  packing  in  pits  with  lib.  of  salt  to  the  cwt., 
and  find  it  go  much  farther  in  food  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  Grass  made  into  hay.  In  fact,  by  sun-drying, 
the  hay  seems  to  become  rather  more  woody,  and  there- 
fore less  digestilde  and  nutritious  ;  but  the  salt  seems 
to  have  a  contrary  effect,  softening  the  woody  stalks, 
thus  rendering  them  digestible  food.  A  method  which 
appears  to  me  preferable  to  these,  both  in  convenience 
and  economy,  is  to  stack  the  green  Grass  or  Clover, 
in  layers  with  straw  or  old  dry  hay,  sprinkling  the  salt 
upon  each  green  layer.  Thus  the  juices  drawn  by  the 
salt  from  the  Grass  will  be  absorbed  by  the  straw  ;  and 
1  think  that' not  only  the  nutritive  power  of  the  damp 
hay  or  Grass  may  be  improved  in  this  way,  but  that  the 
straw  itself  may  bo  brought  back  toward  the  state  of 
green  stalk,  by  the  salt  juice  absorbed  gradually  soften- 
ing and  rendering  it  soluble  and  digestible.  The  pro- 
portions may  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  dampness 
of  the  Grass.  Good  upland  Grass,  cut  in  dry  weather, 
may  contain  two-thirds  its  weight  of  water  ;  that  is,  two 
tons  in  three  ;  and  one  ton  straw  will  absorb  three  tons 
water.  But  as  we  do  not  want  it  wet,  say  one  ton  straw 
to  four  tons  Grass  ;  and  suppose  the  Grass  to  give  out 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  meeting  in  Shrewsbury,  July,  181S  ;  by  a  Practical  Man. 
Uidjjway,  Picuadilly,  London. 


half  its  juice  to  the  straw  (by  aid  of  the  salt),  we  shall 
have  the  whole  soft  and  damp,  without  beuig  disposed 
to  drop  or  leak.  If  old  hay  is  used  instead  of  straw, 
perhaps  one-tliird,  or  even  one-half  might  be  nearer  the 
mark,  as  it  is  much  less  absorbent.  For  meadow  Grass 
or  any  other  green,  fodder,  cut  damp,  the  quantity  of 
straw  or  old  hay  may  be  proportiouably  increased. 
For  hay  partly  dried  it  may  be  reduced  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  best  proportion  of  salt  must  be  determined 
by  experience,  lib.  per  cwt.  appears  but  little  for 
fresh  Grass  ;  2  lb.  per  cwt.,  or  about  half  a  bushel  to 
the  ton  of  Grass,  I  should  think  not  more  than  the 
cattle  would  relish,  and  more  likely  to  preserve  the 
whole  ill  a  sweet  and  digestible  state.  For  half  dried 
hay  1  lb.  per  cwt.  may  be  enough.  Where  the  farmer 
i-i  short  of  straw  or  old  hay  (as  often  happens  before 
hay  time)  bran  would  be  an  e.\cellent  thing  to  use  in- 
stead ;  its  cost  being  well  repaid  by  the  increased! 
nourishnient.  The  aoubt  is  how  far  it  would  be  liable 
to  ferment  and  heat.  It  may  be  worth  trying  on  a  ton 
or  two,  mi.xing  the  salt  first  wdtli  the  bran,  and  strewing 
it  in  as  the  Grass  is  stacked.  Chopped  Furze  (Gorse, 
Whin)  has  been  used  as  winter  food  for  horses.  Now 
if  ray  notion  be  correct,  that  soaking  with  salt  and  vege- 
table juice  tends  to  render  woody  fibre  soluble  and 
nutrition:;!,  stacking  with  Grass  and  salt  would  much  in- 
crease the  value  of  Furze  ;  whilst  its  ragged  form  and 
stiffness  would  let  the  air  through  the  riek,  and  dry  it 
as  it  stands,  or  only  prevent  any  chance  of  damage  by 
heating,  according  to  the  proportion  employed.  Of  this 
proportion  the  farmer  can  better  judge  on  the  spot, 
than  the  chemist  by  reasoning  ;  probably  one-third  or 
half  the  weight  of  the  Grass,  according  to  its  diyness, 
may  be  near  the  mark  ;  and  since  both  are  green,  and 
the  Furze  hard,  the  salt  should  not  be  less  than  'i  lbs. 

to  the  cwt.  of   Grass. — J.  Prideaiix Eiceter  Flyiny 

Post. 

Flax. — Under  the  improved  system  of  management, 
the  seed  is  preserved  without  deteriorating  the  fibre, 
and  thus  the  crop  is  rendered  doubly  valuable.  Flax 
must  on  no  account  be  mown  or  reaped,  but  pulled  up 
by  the  roots.  The  best  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
proper  time  for  pulling  is  precisely  that  which  would 
influence  every  judicious  farmer  in  shearing  his  Wheat, 
viz  ,  when  the  major  part  of  the  straw  turns  yellow,  and 
the  kernel  of  the  principal  ears  was  brown.  With 
Flax,  also,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  begin  a  little  too  early 
than  too  late.  The  method  of  pulling  is  merely  to  col- 
lect a  small  quantity  in  the  left  hand,  and  to  pluck  it 
with  the  right,  placed  about  half-way  down  the  stalks. 
The  hands  may  thus  be  quickly  filled,  and  then  the 
Flax  should  be  spread  in  neat  and  eveq  rows  upon  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  according  to 
the  weather,  it  may  be  turned,  for  which  purpose  a  long 
stick  is  most  appropriate.  When  dried  to  the  state  in 
which  hay  would  not  heat  in  the  stack,  it  should  be  tied 
up  iu  small  sheaves  about  2  feet  in  circumference,  and 
either  put  in  a  barn  or  stacked.  But  if  the  weather 
render  it  necessary  to  tie  up  the  Flax  before  it  is  suffi- 
ciently dry,  the  sheaves  may  be  set  up  in  the  field.  All 
weeds  ought  to  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Flax  as 
soon  as  pulled  ;  long  and  short  stalks  should  be  tied  iu 
separate  sheaves,  which  can  easily  be  done  at  the  time 
of  pulling.  Iu  this  neighbourhood  the  earliest  sown 
Flax  will  not  be  ready  to  pull  before  the  expiration  of 
about  14  days  from  the  present  time.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  the  seed  should  be  thrashed  out ;  and  in  the 
spring  or  summer  the  stalks  may  be  prepared  for 
market.  Fla.x  improves  by  keeping.  A  large  portion 
of  my  crop  'grown  iu  1843  is  now  being  steeped  and 
scutched.  ^Having  already  written  so  much  upon  this 
subject,  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  readiness  to  answer 
any  inquiries ;  and  again  to  recommend  the  sending  of 
active  young  men  into  Norfolk,  to  learn  of  my  Belgian 
agent  the  various  arts  connected  with  the  management 
of  this  valuable  and  important  plant. — Johri  Warnes, 
Jan.  ;   Trimmingham,  July  IS. — Mark  Lane  Express. 

Turnip  Culture. — No  person  ever  deserved  better  of 
a  country,  than  he  who  first  cultivated  Turnips  in  a 
field.  No  plant  is  better  fitted  for  the  climate  of 
Britain.  No  plant  prospers  better  in  the  coldest  part 
of  it ;  and  no  plant  contributes  more  to  fertility.  In  a 
word,  there  has  not,  for  two  centuries,  been  introduced 
into  Britain  a  more  valuable  improvement.  —  Lord 
K'tmes'  Gentleman.  Farmer, 

Culliuathin  of  Cottage  Allotments. — The  following  is 
a  short  account  of  the  system  I  consider  best  adapted 
for  the  most  profitable  cultivation  of  1  acre  of  laud,  to 
suit  the  cottager  : — Divide  the  land  into  three  equal 
parts,  containing  53J  perches  each.  Separate  these 
portions  by  small  alleys  of  such  a  size  as  will  permit  a 
wheelbarrow  to  pass  along  witli  mtiuuro,  and  also  for 
weeding  the  crops,  or  applying  liquid  manure  to  them. 
The  liquid  manure  to  be  collected  in  a  well-constructed 
tank  suited  to  the  cottage.  One  portion,  or  53J  perches, 
should  be  planted  with  early  Potatoes,  to  be  succeedetl 
by  Turnips,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Lettuce,  and  Mangold 
Wurzel  transplanted.  The  second  division  should  be 
planted  with  Potatoes,  in  April,  for  the  next  summer's 
supply.  The  subdivisions  of  the  third,  or  remaining 
portion,  should  be  as  follows  : — 2U  perches  planted  with 
early  Wellington  and  Batteraea  Cabbages,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  transplanted  Swedes  ;  2  with  Carrots  ;  4  with 
Parsnips  ;  3  with  Beans  ;  3  witli  Peas  ;  1  with  Onions ; 
i  of  a  perch  with  Leek.s,  Lettuce,  &c.;;  2  perches  sown 
with  various  small  seeds,  such  as  Broccoli,  early  York, 
Lettuce,  and  Savoys,  to  afi'ord  a  supply  of  plants  to  fill 
vacancies  that  may  occur  ;  4  perches  sown  with  Swedes, 
which,  when  thinned,  will  give  a  supply  of  plants  for 
dibbling    after  the  20  perches  of  early  Cabbages;   4 


perches  sown  with  Mangold  Wurzel  for  transplanting, 
after  the  early  Potatoes  mentioned  in  the  first  division. 
Ten  perches  should  be  sown  with  Wheat,  which  wiU 
supply  the  family  with  nice  bread  and  hot  ,cake  for 
Christmas.  The  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and  Cabbage  strip- 
pings  will  afford  excellent  feeding  for  pigs,  and  wUl 
produce  excellent  pork  when  properly  a-tended  to. 
There  should  also  be  planted,  either  as  standards  or 
espaliers,  12  dwarf  Apple-trees,  4  Plum-trees,  4  Pear- 
trees,  4  dozen  of  Gooseberry-bushes,  and  4  dozen  of 
Currant-trees.  By  adopting  this  system  the  cottager 
and  his  family  will  enjoy  the  sv,-eets  and  comforts  of 
their  labour.  The  three  portions  iu  which  the  land  is 
divided  can  undergo  alternate  changes  or  rotations  of 
cropping,  and  one  of  them  should  be  trenched  each  suc- 
ceeding year., — Daniel  liegan,  Praclieal  Lund  Steward. 
Abridged  from  the  Dublin  Farraers'  Gazette.    . 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Diseases  of  Anuuls— ^-1  Subscriber— ^\e  know  of  no  single 
work  that  embraces  the  diseases  of  all  domestic  animals,  but 
the  following  will  be  found  the  most  likely  to  answer  your 
iravpose  ;— "  The  Horse,"  published  bv  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  "  Cattle","  Do. ;  "Sheep,"Do. 
"White's  "Compendium  of  Cattle  Medicine,"  last  edition,  by 
Spouner ;  this  embraces  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  dogs.  "White's  "Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art," 
last  edition,  by  Spooner  ;  this  relates  to  the  horse.  "  Trea- 
tise on  Sheep,"  by  Spooner.    Blaine's  "  Veterinary  Art." 

Diseases  or  the  House— -i  Sutsci-il/ei--— "White  Ilellebore,  pow- 
dered, 1  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  lib.  ;  oil  of  tar,  ^\h.;  train 
oil,  i  lb. ;  to  be  well  mixed  together,  and  tlioroughly  rubbed 
into  every  p.art  of  the  body,  which  the  following  day  should 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  application  repeated 
as  before.  This  method  to  be  pursued  until  this  troublesome 
and  infectious  disease  (the  itchj  is  eradicated. — W A  S. 

EuaopEAN  Agbicultuhe — Geman  Suhscriber — The  only  report 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Colman  which  has  yet  appeared,  is 
published  in  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine." 

Fatting  Heifeks— Qua-ijt— IVe  never  heard  of  putting  such 
animals  to  tile  buU.  It  w"ill  prob.ably  make  them  quieter, 
and  may  therefore  induce  them  to  feed  quicker. 

Feeding — Juvcnis  iZ^Can  you  obtain  cut  Lucerne,  Vetches,  or 
Clover  ;  give  youi-  cow  as  much  of  any  of  these  as  she  "niU  eat, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  her  "U^aiiies'  Linseed  jeUy,  com- 
mencing "with  G  or  Slbs.  a-day,  and  increasing  by  2  or  3  lbs. 
per  week,  up  to  16  or  18  lbs.  daily.  She  should  be  kept  in  a 
loose  box,  dry  and  warm  ;  and  when  you  substitute  Turnips 
for  Clover,  do  so  gradually,  and  keep  on  with  the  jelly  :  if 
you  cannot  "make  this  jelly,  you  may  substitute  oil-cake,  be- 
.  ginning  with  2  or  3,  and  ending  with  8  or  10  lbs.  daily. 

Felt — l^rotcctor — Possibly  you  have  not  allowed  it  sufficient 
inclination.  The  last  operation  in  the  process  of  roofing  with 
it  is  covering  it  with  coal-tar  and  lime  mixed  to  a  fine  paste. 
More  information  next  week. 

Heifebs — Carmaiihenshire  Sulscriber^-lt  is  common  in  our 
dairy  districts  to  put  the  heifer  to  the  hull  at  the  age  of  10 
months,  so  tlvat  she  may  calve  at  two  years  old.  The  Ayr- 
sliire  is  a  horned  breed.  There  are  otherpoUed  breeds  beside 
the  Sutfolk  ;  the  Angus  and  Galloway  breeds  for  instance. 

Hops — F  G — AYe  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  distinct 
work  on  their  cultivation  ;  but  there  are  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  most  of  our  Agricultural  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
paedias.   See  Kham's  "Dictionary  of  the  Farm." 

IiipiiovEMENT  OF  A  Clay-field  WITH  A  Sandt  Sdbsoil — Query 
— It  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land  be  perfect,  you  had 
better  try  subsoil  ploughing  ;  and  if  the  land  be  destitute  of 
calcareous  matter,  you  had  better  lime  it ;  both  operations 
will  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  soil  in  which  the  varioua 
earths  shall  be  present  iu  due  proportions. 

Manure — Querist — "We  presume  that  straw  "n"ill  make  most 
manure  by  being  wJiolly  used  for  litter,  hut  the  animals  fed 
will  benefit  by  ha"i"ing  some  as  fodder  in  addition  to  their 
green  food. 

PocLTUT,  kc. — D  S  E — Thanks  for  your  note.  Our  query  was 
as  to  the  kind  of  salt.  Common  salt  is  not  combustible,  nor, 
on  being  subjected  to  red  heat,  does  it  give  off  fumes. 

Sainfoin — H  A  Jottnstwte — Drill,  in  -\pril,  three  bushels  of  seed 
on  a  calcareous  soil,  along  with  a  thin  seeding  of  Barley. 
You  may  mow  it  during  successive  years,  provided  you  give 
it  a  fair  dressing  of  farm  manure  every  autumn.  Kohl  Itabi 
is  capital  food  for  siieep,  the  leaves  being  as  good  as  those  of 
the  Cabbage,  and  the  bulb  as  good  as  that  of  the  Swede  ;  but 
we  arc  not  aware  of  its  suitableness  for  culinary  purposes. 

Salt — Subscriber — See  paragi-aph  in  our  Miscellaneous  section. 

Sheet-ibon  Roofing — JK  C — No  danger  can  arise  from  its  use. 

Theoby  of  Agbicdltdre — G  S  W' — Thank  you:  we  shall  very 
soon  explain  our  views  in  detail,  on  the  interest  which  the 
farmer  should  take  in  perfecting  it. 
^"^  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  July  21.— Per  stone  of  Slbs. 

tSeAt>ii:ota,  i'icretordo.&t!  44    2  to  4h  6  j  Ijtst  Lont^-wnolr      -         -     4a  4  tO  4a  8 
aojT  SIiAjrt  Hi.niM  -     fl  tO       4     2  1   Ewetiand  FeconH  quality     4     0       4     4 

Secf>:iil  qLinlhy  ttwiai»     -     3     0       a     ti  I    Lftml)!.       -         -         -         -     6     0       6     0 
Oalvi"  .  -     4     0       4  10      PiKfl  -         -        -         -     8     8       4     4 

Beat  Downs&Half-br»'a»     4    8      fi    o| 

Bcasta,  2.^73;   Sficep  ^nd  Lumba.  eG.lCC:  Calv..e.  177:  P1«b,315. 

Our  supply  of  lieasta  is  ^hllI[.,  rniii  tr.tdc  rather  'evived  ;  hi.wever,  top  quo- 
taiion»  are  only  redUsfd  in  s"me  instanfes  t'-r  ihe  chuiivm  qUHlitiwa,  — Sheep 
Hnd  Lunibs  »<■►-  by  no  m'*;iiis  plen'it-i)  ,  ihe  di'mnnd  is  rtiihpr  decre.ised  ;  the 
chtiiue  qiih'itieo  are,  iii'nvithstaiidiii(,r.  rearfily  solri  at  our  hi^ihfst  quotations. 
— Vertl-tradii  is  heavy,  but  a  very  tliuine  Cait  still  makes  4a.  lOd, — I'urk-dade 
is  heavy. 

Feidat,  July  25. 

There  i?  a  ronsiderable  fallii>{^  off  in  '.hf  juppi^  of  B« tats  ro-cay  ;  trade  is, 
hoiwver,  dull  at  ■4h.  4d,  to  -is.  nd.,  tortht  bo-t  Sfota,  ic,  ihf:  lafei  price  being 
mure  re^idily  ob.uined  than  on  Monilay.  The  best  .Short  Hiirnti  make  4^.  2d.; 
Secowl  Quality,  3a.  to  33.  Hd,—  lUuimn  toniinues  short,  und  is  rather  dearer. 
Bra'.  D.-uns.  &«.,  !^s.  2d.;  behi  I.onp-wools,  4s.  lOd.;  Ew°h  and  Second 
Qiialiiy,  'S.  to 'la.  Ed. — Lainbirade  in  s<f-ady.— A  rhi.jt;e  Calf  is  wi>rth5?.; 
a^cond  Quality,  4a.  to  43.  6d.— Pork-trade  is  heavy.  Neai  Poikera  make 
about  4-.  .id. 

Boaais,  751;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  10,060;  Calves,  429:   Piffs,  3Sit." 

M,  WeBf-MnuiiQeld. 


COYENT  GARDEN,  July  2t5.— The  market  continues  to  be 
i^-ell  supplied  with  Vegetables  of  good  quality,  aud  fruit  of  all 
kinds  in  season  is  abundant.  Pine  Apples  scarcely  fetch  so 
much  as  they  did  lastiveek  ;  they  consist  principally  of  Queens, 
with  a  few  Montserrats,  Envilles,  and  Providences.  Of  hot- 
house Grapes  there  is  an  excellent  supply,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  slightly  lowedng  the  prices.  iVIelons  remain  nearly 
the  same  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  report;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  continue  to  be  supplied  in  abundance  ;  as  are  also 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  aud  Strawberries  ;  and  Currants,  both 
English  and  Dutcli,  are  abundant  at  last  week's  prices.  A  few 
Apricots  have  just  made  their  appearance,  and  are  sold  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Cucumbers  are  plentiful.  The  prices  of 
Caulitiowers  have  not  altered  since  last  week,  and  the  remarks 
then  quoted,  in  regard  to  Cabbages  and  Potatoes,  are  still 
apjjlicable  this  week.  French  Beans  are  very  plentiful,  and 
are  considerably  reduced  in  price,  as  are  also  Artichokes.  Peas 
are  likewise  cheaper.  Turnips  and  Carrots  of  good  quality  ai'e 
abundant,  and  the  supply  of  Lettuces  is  much  greater  than  the 
demand;  other  kinds  or  Salading  are  also  plentiful.  Asparagus, 
if  any,  is  very  scarce,  and  Rhubarb  is  far  from  being  plentiful. 
Mushrooms  are  a  trifle  cheaper  thau  they  were  liist  week.  as. 
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ai-e  also  Vuj,'et:iblL'   Marrows,  the   bust  of  wliifh   bring  about  | 
Is.  per  dozen.     Of  Cut  Fltiwers  there  is  a  tine  display  ;  they 
consist  chierty  of  Alstromerias,  l*icotees,  Piuks,  Jasinine,  Sweet 
Peas,    Pelar;::oniums,   Gardenias,   Mignonette,   Moss,    Provins, 

and  China  lloses. 

FRUITS. 
Pine  Aiiple.  perlb.,  5jto  8* 
Gmp-H,  Huth<iiiHO,  per  lb.,  'it  to  €« 
Pcaohec   pt^r  dnz.,  (Jj  to  lo* 


Chi?rrlt!B,  Willi,  p^r  lb.  it  to  tf* 
Appletii  Dei-9.,  per  buBh-.  lOjto  \ll 

—     Kill-hen,  fit   lo  12j 
MiilnnB.  A*  to  at  i-liL'li 
Strawberrif*.  in-r  poule.,  fd  u>  St 
CiirrniU»,  per  Jit-nv..  34  IM  m  6t 
<J.>->»nbi-Trle!i,  pHraifvp,  -la  lo  Ha 
Walnuw.  per  buslu-i,  lit  t^  B* 

VBGEFABIiKS 


Orantte*.  ppr  doKon,  li  'n2»  Gd 

—  per  iOU,  7a  If  I8i 

—  bitru. ,  per  IWO,  10/  to  GOi 
Li'Rii'nnt  >>fr  ciii/en.  1«  tf>  ^(  (iii 

—        per  liiO,  lit  to  1«J 
Ahnoiitlii,  per  peuk,  iit 
>\vi't<l  .'\li)ii>imH,  pxrlb.,  St  Od  lo  St- 
Nui>,  It.kiccioiiM,  Ji* 

—  briizll.  -.'  * 

—  SpiKUsh.ar* 

—  Cub,  lit 


CubbTK""!  p"  do«..3'J  to  ■* 
CiiulilV.'«rra,  p»r  d.z  ,  Ij  to  5f 
Krentfli  UfHua,  per  nt.  iv.,  -Je  t.i  -If 
Sorri-l ,  por ht.-si^v^. fid  lo  Pi/ 
Ariioliokf*    perdox  ,  1*  «</ lu  3» 
FuLtiiotta,  per  ion,  ■»"••  to  8i>t 

—  oivt  ,  2j  to  6i 

_-  bii^bnl,  ittkl  lo  3j 

—  Kldnry,  per  doK.ib.,:<'ti  io  1< 
Turnl|t!',  prr  d  2..'2tU'tii 

Ked  HoBi,  p>T  doz.,  1<  to  3* 
Citrrocn,  ptr  d.<2.  bkhn  ,  ^t  ■••  5i 
Khubiirb,  per  bundle,  -!,;  u.  ou 
Petts,  per  bu^htil  sieve,  la  6d  to -1* 
AspiriiKiis,  pel  bitndli;.  It  to  &• 
HorHd  Kdilit.n,  pHT  iMitiitJc,  IftiilioCJ 
Cucumbers,  per  doz..  Si  tu  8i 
hpinHub,  pur  movi-,  Od  to  Ij  6it 
Leel<s,pttr  duz.,  9j  tu  3j 
GHrliu,  .p»rtb..B'Z  to  litil 
Cel-ty,  per  biinuli,  \t  iu3> 


I   Ve^eiiiblo  MniruwH.  p.  doz.4rf  to  U 
I  Oniunb.  piM  Iniculii  il''  <o  vd 
I      —        SpHiii.sb,  per  doz.,  1#  ti  .'  io'4i 
1  Shiillois,  per  lb.,  6d  'o  WH 
Leitiioe,  por  acorn,  Cnb.,  "''  to  \t 

—  —  Ciis,  aJ  lO  \s 

HHdi^hee,  per  doz.  linndH   t-d  iv  it 
Mu^hrooin.-<,pt;r  poitte,  Sd  to  l»  ttJ 
Sin>tll  SMlads,  t>er  pnniit-r.,  £if  t>-  ati- 
H^ail,  Kjet-n.  per  buntrh,  Cd  to  Od. 
Fenrit-I,  por  buncli,   ^d  to  3>( 
>Hvory,  per  biincli,  4rf  to  "(( 
Tli/iHe.  i-er  bunirh  idioed 
Wlitfroresc,  p.  I  J  t>rti.  biin-  4'  to€(f 
Parsley,  per  hull  sit-v-,  6d  to  )/- 

—         Jlouia,  pet  biinditt,  ?ii 
TarraKon,  per  bunch,  4') 
Mini,  per  bunch,  S  '  t«  Sd 
AlHrjuram,  per  buno)i.9' 
Ohurvil,  per  punnet,  ^d  tu  id 


llAY.— Per  Loud  of  oii  Ti-ussesi 

SillTHFlELD,  JulyJil 

Prime  old  Meodow  l  Inlerinr  Hay    l-'u     U'5.  I  Clover'      91-  to  12Gs 

Way  115.  to  1203  I  New  ilay        75»ioPi    |  :MrHw        bS  44 

.(oH"  C-HtftiH..  .Suie«man. 

CnMBEHLAND  Makket,  July  2i, 

Superior  Mend.  Hay  1 15s  to  126    I  >upEriorOluvtriau   lo  i  '■ 


nierior 
Jow  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Interior  Hay 

N-u     Hhv 


f  Clo 


80 
Hi 


WHiTEcnAPEL,  July  25, 

105s  to  n5>  j  Old   Clover       TsO^  to  1303  I 
—  —      Ii.fr.         „  _  —       Straw 

fiS  8J    I    -.evv  Clover         8^  98 


Straw  ag*  to  44s 


R-A    . 

^fi 

c„ 

M'hhe 

_ 

Grina. 

2.H 

ffi 

Feed 

Ifl 

ao 

Potato 

9.) 

°.A 

Potato 

SI 

23 

Harrow 

34 

40 

Lonupoi 

— 

— 

Grey 

3i 

HIS 

MARK-LANE,  Moxdat,  Ju1.v"2L  ~ 

There  was  a  moderate  supply  of  Wheat  'from  Essex-,  Kent, 
and  Siitt'olk,  tliis  moromg,  which  was  cleared  offbv  the  millers 
at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr,  :  free  Foreign  was  held  for 
more  mone.v,  but  siiles  were  made  slowdy  at  the  prices  asked 
last  week.  The  accounts  fi'om  several  parts  of  the  oounti'v  re- 
present the  Wlieat  as  badly  set  and  suttcriug-  from  maggot,  in 
consequence  of  wliich  there  was  an  increased  inquiry  for 
bonded  and/.o.6.  cargoes,  and  in  the  sales  effected,  2s.  above 
the  rates  of  last  Monday  were  obtained.— In  Barley,  Beans,  and 
P6as,  we  observe  no  alteration. — The  show  of  Oats  being  large, 
buyei-s  evinced  great  disiuciinaticn  to  purchase,  and  sales  were 
ll-ith  difficulty  effected  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  from  the 
pricesof  this  day  se'uuight,  on  the  out-of-conditioned  Foreign 
and  light  Irish  qnaUties.— In  Hamburgh  and  the  Baltic,  pric°es 
of  Wheat  continue  to  advance,  and  the  available  stocks  in 
liostock.  Stettin,  and  Wismar,  collectively  are  represented  as 
uudcr  311,900  qrs. 

I3IUT1SU,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  5.      S.  S.      s. 

Wiieai,  Jisaex,  Kent,  ai.d  Suttu.k      .  White     4ii     6^ 

Nortoll;,  Lini-nlnshiie,  mid  Vorkshirp  —    

Batley,  MaUin.;and  di..tUJinK-  2ssIo29s  Chovalier    30    S2 
Oats,  Linuoltishire  and  Vorksiiire     .         .     Polands     £u     23 

Norciiumbcrland  and  Si;ytuh    ,        .        Feed     20     22 

Iibh       .         .  .       .  .         J'cL-d     21.     £•> 

Walt,  vialc,  .l,lp  - J,    jj 

--     H,.,ifu,a  a..d  Esi.. J8     6S 

J^ye 2&    32 

Beans,  Majaimn.  old  and  new     33  to  SR        Ti.rk    SJ    39 

.— —         V'iiietjn,  Heligoland      .    37  to  -14       Windu  —    

rea*.  White  .    sii  to  :ifl       !vlapl,>.3S    ;«i 

ARRIVALS   IN   TUE  RIVER   LAST    WEEK, 

Flour.  pVht.Ban.     .tlalt.  i  Oata. 

tii(f!ish       5611   Sks.    —Bils.     5ii2J    I     4U   ,    4U,i3        Qst 

Irl.n.       .:2t.O    ,.      -,.-__     Uso's 

>  oreifjn   -  6223     „       _     _     t   imi   \  2C7iI    !      -      |  23572 

Friday,  July  2.5. 
On  Wednesday  our  llai'ket  was  attended  by  several  country 
buyers  of  bonded  Wheat,  wliicb,  combined  with  the  wetness  of 
the  morning  and  worse  accounts  of  the  crops,  created  an  ani- 
mated demand  and  a  more  extensive  business  than  was  trans- 
acted on  any  previous  day  this  year,  at  an  advance  of  2s  per 
quarter,  and  in  some  instances  even  more,  upon  the  prices  of 
Monday,  vciy  middling  Dantzic  bringing  4os.  per  quarter  and 
Uckermark  ex-ship,  not  in  good  eontlilion,  as  high  as'4-''s  • 
eiilbs.  liostock  40s.,  and  common  Odessa  34s.  foi  freight 
included.  Yesterday  being  again  cloudy,  and  several  orders 
aiTiviug  from  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  offers  on  hand 
■were  cleared  off  at  SSs.  to  iis.  per  quarter /.o.d.  for  Dantzic  -Jis 
/.O.6.  for  00  lb.  Stettin,  SUs./.o.i).  for  Gl  lbs.  Pommeranian 'and 
39s. /.o.t.  freight  included  for  61  lbs.  Holstein.  This  mornin.' 
there  were  a  few  fresh  runs  of  Essex  Wheat  on  mai-ket,  which 
sold  at  tully  Is.  per  quarter  over  Monday's  prices,  in  which  free 
foreign  also  participated.  The  accounts  respecting  the  crons 
coming  to-day  unfavourable  from  new  districts,  and  appearing 
to  show  itselt  pretty  generally  as  the  Wheat  arrives  at  a  certaiS 
approach  to  maturity  caused  again  a  good  inquiry  for  bonded 
and  f.o.b.  Wheat  at  lully  Is.  over  yesterdaVs  rates.  Barlev 
Ijeaiis,  and  Peas,  remain  as  last  quoted,  with  a  moderate  bus'i' 
ness  only  doing  m  each.  Having  a  fair  arrival  of  Foreign  Oats 
the  trade  ru  ed  heavy,  and  prices  for  this  description  wire  with 
difficulty  mamtiuned. 
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ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat       I        barley        j 
215U  70 


June       14    per  Qu.trter- 


July 


*010  j  _  1  112, u 

I.MPEI:IAL   AVERAGES. 

IVhcai.    harley,      uats     (  Hvo,    I 

■dint  3d       324  fld,  3]»   Id 

■9    3  1     2j    7  /  ;ii     2 


B«an. 
3a.,  1, 


2a    7  I 
29  lu 


I     23 


6  Weeks'  Aiiirren.  Aver. 

lloile.  on  Poreltrn  Grain 
Diat'tam  bhonicy  thi^ 


oaiions  ill  the  pri.e  ot  Corn  on  the 
SIX  weekseo.iioe  Saturday,  JiiW  19, 


Pkiuu. 

JuNH  14        Junk  2i    |    J.p.su-u 

Jo,.VO 

JotV 12 

Ji.i,v  19 

iOt  Od 

48  10 

.. 

"I  ■• 

1  ■• 
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47  11 
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—  10 

—  7 
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46     3 

~-     0 

45  lu 

—     9 
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SEET 

).^     .TnK- 

-).i^ 

per  qr    4i,  i 


Crtrrawav  -     per  cwi     44 

Clover,  Ked,  English  .    _ 

—  —     ForciKH        .    _ 

—  White,  EoRHeh     .     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  .  .  .  .13 
Hemifseed  .  per  last  35 
Lioieed        .        .       perqj    52 

.—     Baltlo        -         -        -     3tj 

—  Cakca.EnK.  perlUOO  11/    OlUiO 


iLin-eedL:akeB,Forelgn.p.ton7'10»to9i 
Mustard,  White  -  p.busJi.      lOs      i« 

—  Superfine     „        .     12         |g 

—  Er.<wn        „        .    12        16 
R^pest-eri.  EiiyJifh.perlast     E6/        30/ 

Kjt|.e  Cakes  -     perton 

•'anitoin,       -        -         -        .     „_.       _, 
Tares,  Enu.  winter  p. bush.    4  6 

-    Koreign  -        .        ,      3  5 

ire.oiJ         -         .      petcwt     18        23 
i-urnip  Itoo  variable  fonjnc ration), 
^  Hinasvoait.  AH13  1,at,. 


^alcs  fan  gltiction. 

CHOICE  SUCCULENT  AND  OTHER  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  AND  BOOKS,  the  genuine  Property  of  a  Gentle- 
man  leavino:  Hiinipstcad. 

W&  IT.  PAXON  respectfully  aunounce  they  will 
•  Sell  bv  AUCTION,  at  the  EXHIBITION  ROOMS  of  the 
FLORICULTUKAL  SOCIETY,  UA.MPSTEAJ),  on  Tvesday. 
July  2!),  at  l'.>  o'elock,  a  tine  uollcetion  of  SUCCULENT 
PLANTS,  ineludiny  vaiious  species  of  the  several  genera 
Caeti,  Mainniillaria,  Ecliinocactus,  Cereus,  Opuntia,  Euphorbia, 
Ciicalia,  !ind  Aloe  ;  choice  Geraniums,  tte.  :  two  liaudsome 
Garden  Seats.  Also  a  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS  of  about  500 
vols.,  eomprisinjr  the  Record  Coniunssion  Publications  ;  Beau- 
ties of  En^jland  and  Wnles ;  Emiyclopajdia  Britaiinica,  20 
vo!?.  ;  Works  on  Natural  History,  ttc.  Also  a  few  lots  of  ex- 
cellent Table  aiul  Bed  Linen.  Tu  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues 
bad  at  the  Rooms  ;  of  Mr.  Bates,  Howland-strcet,  Fitzroy- 
si^uare  ;  and  of  Messrs.  Paxon,  llanipstead. 


'po  BE  DISPOSEIVOF,  THE  NORWICH   NUR- 

-*-  SERY. — In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  bo  disposed  of,  and  uffurds  an  ojiportunity  for  one  or 
move  yuuug  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engaging 
in  one  widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nui'sery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  youug 
and  saleable. 
Por  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  Normch. 

TO  NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN,  BUILDERS,  &  OTHERS. 
q^O  BE  DlSt'OSl'^D  OF,  most  Desirable  NURSiiKY 
-^  GROUNDS,  situate  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  cither 
of  the  Bridges,  containing  about  Three  Acres  of  Lund  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  anil 
wealthy  n>iighbourbood.  There  is  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse,  Pit, 
and  Seed  Shop  on  the  Premises.  The  above  are  held  under  a 
Lease,  of  which  31  years  are  unexpired  ;  the  Valuation  of  the 
Stock,  »tc.,  will  not  exceed  loOL  For  fm-ther  particulars  ajjply 
by  letter  to  C.  D.,  No.  20,  Paul-street,  Finsbury. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  '■  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  contidently  rccoinniended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific fur  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  Is.  1^«/.  and  2.^.  Od.  each.— Also  his  PILULiE  ANTI- 
SCROPIIULiE,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  successful 
expei-ience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  lor  purifying  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations,  they  are  etiicaeious 
also  in  Kheumatisni,  and  form  a  mild  and  supenor  family 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  lh.l.  and  2;;.  Od.  each  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  "Bkacii  and  Bahnicott 
(who  have  been  coniidentiuUy  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  fur  many  years  pa.-*t).  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the  "Poor  Man's  Friend  "and  "  Pilulie  Antiscrophula;,"  Ac, 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  antliotity  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fullv  testified 
by  thousands  of  persuns  who  have  been  benetitted  by  their  aid. 
Beware  of  Counterfeits.— No  Medicines  sold  under  the  above 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  *'  Beach  and  Barnicott, 
late  Dr.  Rubehts,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the 
stamp  afiBxed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Barnicott,  at  their  Disnffnsarv,  Bridport-  by 
the  London  Houses  ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  United  liingdom. 


NURSERY  AND  SEED  BUSINESS,  MAIDENHEAD. 
'pO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  STOCK  nnd  GOOD- 
J-  WILL  of  an  Old-Established  NURSERY  and  SEED- 
BUSINESS,  with  -i  Acres  of  tine  healthy  Nursery  Stock,  con- 
sisting of  Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergi-een  aiid  Flowering 
Trees,  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  The 
Dwelling  House  is  attached,  situate  within  10  minutes'  walk  of 
the  Raihvay  Station,  and  a  good  neighbourhood  fur  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  Mansions.  Apply  to  the  Widow  of  the  lute 
Mr.  W-AKEKiLL,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 


^URSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
-L- N  LING,  N.B. — The  Subscribers,  being  so  much  occupied 
with  their  Agricultural  trade  at  Stiiding  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nursery  branch  of  their  business, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NURSERY  STOCK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  l2i-  statute  acres  of 
excellent  free  soil,  neatly  subdivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished with  Dwelling  House  and  Oflices.  The  Stock  is  selept, 
and  of  tlie  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stirling 
central  for  railway  and.water  conveyance. 

To  a  party  desirous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
business,  this  opening  offers  peculiar  advantages. — Fm-ther 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  DiHTMMOND  &  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
q^O  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  with  entry  at  Michaehiias, 
J-  a  FARM,  TITHE-FREE,  containing  154  Acres  of  Arable, 
Meadow,  and  Pasture  Land,  about  53  of  which  are  Arable,  the 
remainder  Grass-land  of  superior  quality,  well  supplied  with 
Water.  The  Farm  has  beeu  for  some  years  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Proprietor,  who  has  spared  no  ex-pense  in  thorough 
draining  and  snbsoiling,  to  bring  it  into  an  improved  state  of 
cultivation.  It  is  situated  within  five  miles  of  two  good  market 
towns  :  lime  and  coal  cheap,  and  of  easy  access  ;  roads  good 
and  rates  very  low.  There  is  a  comfortable  Farmhouse,  with 
good  Garden,  Earn,  Stables,  Cow,  Calf,  and  Turnip-houses ; 
and  Four  Acres  of  good  Orchard.  For  further  particulars,  or 
to  treat,  apply  to  Jlr.  John  Mokton,  Whitfield  Farm,  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire.  An  adjoiumg  Farm  of 
about  55  Acres,  of  which  40  are  Arable,  may  be  had  with  the 
above. 


|_j^LECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  variety,  and  of  war- 
-iLli  ranted  quality,  only  at  the  establishments  of 

ELKINGTON  &  Co.      (--'  I^egent-street,  corner  of  Jermyn-st. 
I,  and  -lo,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  dm-ability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Having  grunted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patentcdprocesses,  they  beg  to  intimato  to  pui'chasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  q\iality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  ]^roeess,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marksi — Re-plating 
and  gilding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  ii\fringing  these  patents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  pm-chasing  goods  so  plated  or  giltj 
will  be  proceeded  lagainst.. 


i\,fEAT!  MEAT!  25  lbs.  Covnerl  in  Five  Minutes, 
i*X  or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  cm-ers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  tins 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directlv, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained.— Price  oOs.  to  50s.— 
Clieap  Depots  ;  G.  Hocldn  &,  Co.,  3S.  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  country. 


a^HE  ATRAPILATORY,  ok  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 
JL  the  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colours,  and  does 
not  require  re-doing  {but  as  the  hair  grows),  as  it  never  fades  or 
acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  to  aB  other 
dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  re- 
commend the  above  dye  as  infallible,  if  done  at  theii-  establish- 
ment;  and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it,  are  requested  to 
bring  a  friend  or  servant  vrith  them  to  see  how  it  is  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  afterwards  without  the  chance  of 
failure.  Several  private  apartments  devoted  entii-ely  to  the 
above  purpose,  and  some  of  ibeii-  establishment  having  used  it, 
the  efl'ect  produced  can  be  at  once  seen.  They  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add.  that  by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  bottle  of  dye,  nmncrous  persons  have  succeeded 
equally  well  without  coming  to  them. 

Address  Ross  and  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
celebrated  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hau'-cutters,  and  Hair- 
dyers.  N.B.  Pai-ties  attended  at  their  o^vn  residence,  whatever 
the  distance. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  oti  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7, 1S15,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  "lass 
whoso  place  it  supplies— does  not  derange' blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows— most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  fur  sniuky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cbater  and  Hay- 
ward,  St.  Dunstan's-bill,  and  all  respectable  glass  dealers  in 
London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals 
Bii-mingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hail  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Da^-idson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &c.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  -n-iU  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Elack- 
friai-s-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12 u, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-sti*eet,  Camden 
Town ;  2,  Coleman-street-bixildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Ofiice  of  this  Paper. 


CUPERFIKE  CLOTH  DRESS  COATS  ^Os.  to  4o7., 
^  extra  qiiality  oOo;. ;  frock  coats,  faced  with  silk,  35s.  to  45^., 
extra  quality.  50s.  to  60s. ;  fasldonable  merino  and  tweed, 
Albert,  Codrington,  and  Chesterfield  coats,  IGs.  to  25s. ;  waist- 
coats, new  patterns,  Gs.  Gd.  to  12s.,  rich  satin,  83.  Gd.  to  16s. ; 
doeskin  trowsers,  12j.,  ISs.,  and  21s.  ;  shooting  jackets,  9s.  Gd. 
to  ISs.  ;  boys'  and  youths'  clotliing  ;  office  or  study  coats  Os.  6d. 
to  15s. ;  a  suit  of  superfine  black  cloth,  dl.  3s. ;  exti-a  quality 
SI.  10s.  to  4i.  -is.,  at  FisuEH  and  Co.'s,  Tailors,  31,  King 
William-street,  City,  ten  doors  from  London  Bridge. 


CORNS  AND   BUNIONS. 

Patronized  bv  the  Royal  I'amily,  Nobiiitv.  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S    FRIEJSFD    is    a    sure 

■ft-     and  speedy  cure  for  those  severe    annoyances   mthout 

causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  Corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  Coi-ns  altogether  unnecessai-y 
{indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  Corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  habUity  to  increase  their 
growth) ;  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressm-e,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  relief  from  tortm'c,  and,  with  perse- 
verance iu  its  application,  entii-ely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate Corns  and  Bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  Ihd.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s.  dd..  and  to  be  had  of  C.  King,  Nap'ier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London ;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  venders  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  dd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  Corns. 
Ask  for  "  Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  divisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hau's  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usuiU  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  wliich  do  not  soften  like  common  hafr.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  pnwertul  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  hy  means  of  direct  uu- 
portations,  dispensing  ^^^th  all  intermediate  pai-ties'  profits  and 
desti-uctive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of  a  genxiine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  EstabHshment, 
13ois,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
bv  souie  houses. 


QILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  tho«e  corrosive  and 
O  injm-ious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted bv  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBATA*^PLATE.  C,  Watson,  41  and  42,  Bai-bican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article  ever  yet  offei-ed  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  vrith  all  its  durivbihty  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  perfect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resistiDg  all  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactm-ed  into  every  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard. 

Plain   I  Threaded  I    King's    I    Albeit 
Fiddle.  {     Fiddle,    j  Pattern.  |  Pattern. 
Table  Spoons  per  doz.     Kis.  Gd.  . .  30s.         . ,  35s.         . .  42s. 
Dessert  do.  do.  12s.  Gd.  . .  25s.         . .  2Ss.        .  .  32s. 

Tea        do,  do,  5s.  Gd.  . .  13s.  Gd.  . .  13s.  Gd.  . .  17s.  Gd. 

Table  Forks        do.  16s.  Gd.  . .  30s.         . .  35s.         . .  42s. 

Dessert  do.  do.  12s.  Gd.  . .  25s.         .  -  2Ss.         . .  32s. 

C.  Watson  hegs  the  Public  will  understand  that  this  Metal  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  Silver  is  not  more  different  from 
Gold,  tha'n  his  Metal  is  from  all  others — on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illcsthated  Catalogue  and 
Pbtce  Current,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  Gintis,  and  Post  Free,  fi-om  the 
above  Address. 
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Now  ready,  price  4*.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

TREE      ROSE. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 


Reprinted  from  the  "  Gardentrs'  Chr< 


ier  by  the  Author  and  others. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  ttc. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
timfe  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  faiUng 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 

LONDON 


Guards  against  wind 

LabelUng 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Miiture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  izc. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,   different  sorts   on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts    for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of        i 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots         • 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  heiglit  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  <tc.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 


GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  doivn 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantageof 
Operation  in  different  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  bi-ief  da 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  aud  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 


5,  UPPER  ■WELLINGTON-STREET, 


APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
aud  grafting 

COVENT-GARDEN. 
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NOW     READY. 


SCUOOJm    B0T.&N"S'. 


Demy  8vo,  vnth  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

London :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBUEY  &  EVANS,  Whitefriars. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 

•1«-  IN"  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonyms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  LoNGsiAs  <k  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  .(.  Hatchaud,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAT,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivikgtoxs,  Waterloo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
3s.  Gd,  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  5s.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  t:^\  Gd.  to  others). 

A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  I5.  Gd.  each. 

'  NEW  WORKSiFOR  THE  USE  OF  FARMERS. 

This  day  is  published,  imperial  4to,  half-bound,  10s., 

THE  BRITISH  FARMER'S  ANNUAL  ACCOUNT- 
BOOK,  npon  a  New  and  Improved  System,  By  the  Author 
of  "British  Husbandry." 

Also,  in  a  Small  Volume,  fcap.  8vo,  Gs.  Gd., 
THE  MUCK  MANUAL;  fortlie  Useof  FARMF.RS: 
beinj*  a  I'EACTicAL'^TnE.ATisE  on  th-c  Sai-     .  -^ -d  Va:,*^e  of 
i-AKiM-vL  and  Vegetable  Mandhes, 

"  A  little  volume  which,  for  its  v.aluable  information,  will  be 
read  with  avidity." — Fanners'  Herald. 

"Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  as  such  books 
ought  to  be." — BdVs  WccMti  Messenger. 

'•  Of  great. value,  and  ought  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of 
every  farmer." — Derbyshire  Courier.^, ' 

John  Mubeat,  .\lbemarle-street, 
Publisher  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Engl  an  d . 

0  0  KS     For     ■/ h  e     c o  u  n  t  r  y. 

1.  THE  JOURN.AL  OF  A  NATURALIST.     8s.  Gd. 

2.  JESSE'S    SCENES  &  TALES  OF  COUNTRY    LIFE.  12s. 

3.  JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.     Gs.  Gd. 

4.  LYELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF    GEOLOGY.     18s. 

5.  DARWIN'S    NATURALIST'S    VOYAGE     ROUND    THE 

WORLD.     23.  Gd. 
G.  Mks.  LOUDON'S  GARDENING  FOR  LADIES.     6s. 

7.  Mas.  LOUDON'S  MODERN  BO'JANY  FOR  LADIES. 

8.  Mns.    LOUDON'S   NATURAL    HISTORY    FOR    YOUNG 

PERSONS.    4.5.  Gd. 
0.  FARUISG  FOR  LADIES.     8s. 

10.  Miss   LAMBERT'S    HANDBOOK    OF    NEEDLEWORK. 

10s.  Gd. 

11.  HAND  BOOK  OF  PAINTING— the  Schools  of  Italy.  12s. 

12.  CAMPBELL'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  POETS.     15s. 
1.3.  LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     15s. 

14.  LIFE  OF  CRABBE  THE  POET.     7s.  Gd. 

1.5.  LOCKHART'S  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.     6s.  Gd. 

John  Mdrhav,  Albeniarle-street. 

''PAYL0R&  WALTON'S  CATALOGUE  OF  fUB- 
-■-    LIGATIONS  connected  with  Science  and  Education,  will 
he  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  one  writing  for  it.    It  contains, 
among  other  Works,  the  foUoiving  : — 

LlElilG'S    CHEMISTRY    OF    AGRICULTURE 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY.     Third  edition,  8vo,  lOs.  Gd. 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.  Second  edit., 
8vo.  Os.  lid. 

LIEBIG'S  CHEMICAL  LETTERS.     Fcap.  8vo. 
Series    I.  Relations  to  Commerce,  *tc.     4s.  Gd, 
Series  II.  The  Philosophical  Principles  and  General  Laws 
of  the  Science,     os. 

GREGORY'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

Part    I.  (Inorganic  Chemistry.)    5s. 
Part  II.  (Organic  Chemistrv.)     7s. 

TURNER'S  CHE.MISTRY.  Seventh  edition.  By 
Professors  Lteuig  and  Giiegory.    Svo,  11.  ^s 

PARNEIX'S  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY  ;  in  MA- 
NUFACTURES.  ARTS.  i-c.     Vols.  1  &  2.     Svo.  13s.  each. 

PE'IKHOLDT'S  LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.     Small  .Svo,  7s.  Gd. 


DOWNING  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUITS. 
Now  ready,  in  one  large  vol.,  with  outline  cuts,  14s.  cloth, 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA  ; 
the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management  in  the  Garden 
and  Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally  ;  with  descriptions  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated  in 
this  Country,  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Cor.  Mem.  of  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London,  ifcc.  With  numerous  engravings. 
Also,  bv  the  same  Author, 
A_  TREATISE  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Second 
edition,  numerous  plates,  18s. 

COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE  and  RURAL  RESIDENCES. 
Svo,  1-is.     London  :  Wilet  <l£  PniNAii,  G,  >7aterloo-place. 


R^ 


Now  ready,  pnce  is,  Orf., 
RAL       CHEMISTRY, 

By  Edward  SoLLf,  Esq.,  F.R.S. , 
Kxpcrimental  Cliemist  to  the  Hor  -icultural  Society  of  London, 
Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Agriculti.Tal  Society,  and  Lecturer 
oil  Chemistry,  at  the  Royal  institution. 
&c.  &c.   &c. 
Extrnv*.-:-  frum  th     '  itroc\  "*ion;— 
*'  A  knowledge  of  the  chemical-  compctitluu  uf  soils   and  the 
various  substances  employed  as  manures  tnables  us  to  compre- 
hend the  mode  in  wliich  the  latter  act ;  aniA  a  knowledge  of  the 
iiiiture  of  those  substances  which  plants  reqaire,  points  out  the 
best  and  mo^t  economical  methods  of  restoring  to  the  soil,  by 
manures,  tliosc  aubitances  which  plants  removv  from  it." 

"  If  the  farmer  knows  what  it  is  that  gives  the  fertilizing  powers 
tn  manure,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  sub^tances,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  best  method  of  preserving  and  using  them  :  he  will 
then  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  varioas  sources  of 
manuie  at  his  disposal,  and  he  will  he  enabled  reaOily  to  save 
much,  that,  for  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  would  ot.\erwise  be 
lout." 

Index  of  Contents. 
Ashes  of  plants  Chloride  of  sodium 

Ashes  of  coal  Chlohne 

Ashes  of  sea-weed       Cider 
Atoms  Citric  acid 

Bad  air  Clay 

Barilla  Clay,  burnt 

Barley  Climate,  effects  of 

Barley,  analysis  of       Clover,  analysis  of 
Bases  Coal,  ashes  of 

Bay  salt  Coal  gas 

Beans,  analysis  of       Cocoa-nut  oil 
Beet,  analysis  of  Cohesion 

Binary  compounds     Coke 
Bleaching  Colour 

Blood  Colour  of  soil 

Bone  Colours,  changing  ol 

Bones,  boiled  Colours  of  plants 

Bones,  green  Colouring  matter 

Bottled  ale  Combination 

Bran  Combining  numbers 

Breathing  of  Animals  Combining  weights 
Brimstone  Combustion 


Acclimatizing 
AcJu,  benzoic 
Acid,  carbonic 
Acid,  humic 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 
Acid,  phosphoric 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphurous 
Acid,  uric 
Acids 

Acids,  organic 
Acids,  tests  for 
Action  of  plants  on 

the  air 
Active  principles  of 

plants 
Affirtty 
Air 

Air,  bad 
Air,  good 
Air,  inflammable 
Alabaster 
Albumen,  animal 
Albumen,  v.-jgetablo 
Ale,  bottled 
Alkali,  volatile 
Alkalies 

Alkalies,  vegetable 
Alum 

Alumine,  sulphate  of 
Ammonia 
Ammonia,  fixing 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 

acids 
Ammonia,    fixing   by 

gypsum 
Ammonia,  fixing  by 


PLATTNER'.S    USE    OF    THE    BLOWPIPE   IN  ! Ammonia,  carbonate 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS,  ORES,  &c.     Ry  Dr.  I     of 
JIl-spbatt.     Svo,  IOs.  If/.  '  — 

YOUNG'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY and  mechanics.  A  new  edition.  Eclitecl  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelt.and.     Parts  1  to  G  are  published.  2s.  Gd.  each. 

LARDNER  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  AND  RAILWAYS.     Seventh  edition,  Svo,  12s. 

28,  Upper  Gower-street,^ 

POR 


NOTHING.  — A    Pamphlet   on    NERVOUS- 
NESS, or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  with  Testimonials.    The 
Nervous  are  respectfully  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Willis 
MosELET,  0,  JJloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  the  small 
pamphlet  just  published  on  his  most  successful  TREATMENT  1  2"^+^^!^^"" 
of  NERVOUS  or  MIND    COMPLAINTS,  by   which   he   cui-es  !  Xshes 
these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst,  which  he    ARhe<:   wo<^ 
will  return,  if  a  .stamp  be  sent,  free  ot  charge.  aoae.,  wo«a 


Ammonia,  muriate  of 
Ammonia,  phosphate 

of 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  urate  of 
Ammnniacrtlliiiuorof 

the  gas-works 
Animal  manures 
Animal    principles, 

proximate 
Animal  substances 
Aquafortis 
Arrow-root 


Bromides 

Bromine 

Buckwheat,  analysis 
of 

Bubbling,  or  efferves- 
cence 

Burning 

Burning  of  plants 

Burnt  clay 

Carbon 

Carbon  in  plants 

Carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magne- 
sia 

Carbonate  of  potash 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

Carcases 

Carrot,  analysis  of 

Casein 

Castor  oil 
kaubtic  hmc 

Causiic  puia-.h 

Caustic  siibytanccs 

Chalk 

L'hftnges,  chemical 

Charcoal 

Charring 

Cheltenham  salts 

Chemical  changes 

%3j«5ry-tree  pum 


Elements 
Kmbryo 

Embryo  of  a  seed 
Epsom  salts 
Equivalent  weights 
Excrements 
Excrements  of  sea- 
fowl  ^ 
Experiments    '^ 
Fallowing 

Farm-yard  manure 

Fat 

Fatty  substances 

Fermentation 

Fertility 

Fibre,  woody 

Fibrin 

Fire-damp 

Fire,  lighting  a 

Fixed  oil 

Fixing  ammonia 

Flax 

Flesh  of  animals 

Flint 

Flowers,  use  of 

Food  of  animals 

Food  of  plants 

Food,  too  great  a  sup- 
ply of 

Formation  of  soils 

Formation  of  seed 

Foul  smells 

Fruit,  ripening  of 

Fruit  and  seeds 

Fruit,  unripe 

Fungi 

Fumigation 

Gas 

Gas,  Inflammable 

Gas-liquor 

Gas-works 

Gas-works,  araraoni- 
acal  liquor  of 

Gas-works,  refuse  of 

Gelatine 

Germination 

Germination  in  oiy. 
gen 

Glass 

Glauber's  salts 

Glue 

Gluten 

Good  air 

Grass 

Green  bones 

Green  manures 

Green  vitriol 

Growth  of  plants 

Guano 

Gum 

Gum  arabic 

Gum,  cherry-tree 

Gum,  resin 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

Hair 

Hard  water 

Hartshorn 

Heat 

Heat,  latent 

Hoofs  *, 

Horns         "^ 

Humates 

Humic  acid 

Huiiiub 

Humus,  decay  oi' 

Hydrogen  gas 

Hviirogcn,  carburet- 
ted 

Hydrogen,  sulphm- 
etted 

Ite 

Inflammable  air 

Inflammable  gas 

Inorganic  manures 

Iodides 

Iodine 

Iron 

Iron,  carbonate  of 

Iron,  oxide  of 

Iron,  peroxide  of 

Iron,  protoxide  of 

Iron-stoves 

Iron,  sulphate  of 

Iron,  sulphuret  of 

Isinglass 

Ivory 

Kelp 

Latent  heat 

Lead,  red 

Lead,  wliitc 

Lead,  oxides  of 

Leaves 

Leaves,  use  of  the 

Legumine 

Lettuce 

Light 

Light,  effects  of 

Lighting  a  fire 

Lignin 

Lime 

Lime,  carbonate  of 

Lime,  caustic 

Lime,  when  useful 

Lime,  when  not  to  be 

used 
Lime,  muriate  of 
Lime,  nitrate  of 
Lime,  phosphate  of 


w*em  of  ContentM— continued. 


Combustion,  results 

of 
Common  salt 
Composition  of  bodiei 
Composition  of  soils 
Composition  of  watei 
Compounds,  binary 
Compounds,  all  d^- 

nlte 
Compounds,  saline 
Compounds,  ternary  I  Lime,  quick 

and  quaternary 
Contagion 
Contagious  matters 
Copperas 
Corn 

Crops,  rotation  of 
Cubic  nitre 
Cultivated  lands 
Decay 

Decay  of  humus 
Decomposition 
l)i.H-ompositioTi     of 

stony  particles 
Deliquescent 
Dew 

Diamond 

DivitioM,  inechanica; 
DrHining 
Diuig 

Dutch  rusncs    ' 
E-irths 

Earthy  substances 
Earthy  substances  i£ 

plants 
BlSferYssceaoa 


Magnesian  limestone 

Magnesium 

Malting 

Malic  acid 

Manganese 

Manganese,  oxide  of 

Manure 

Manures,  animal 

Manures,  inorganic 

Manures,  farm-yard 

Manures,  green 

Manure,  loss  of 

Manure,  liquid 

Manures,  organic 

Manures,  saline 

Manures,  strong 

Manures,  vegetable 

Marble 

Meat 

Mechanical  division 

Metallic  oxides 

Metals 

Minium 

Mixture 

Mould 

Mouldiness 

Mucilage 

Muriates 

Muriatic  acid 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  magnesia 

Muriate  of  soda 

Muscle  of  animals 

Mustard 

Natural  vegetation 

Nature  of  the  soil 

Nitrates 

Nitrate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitre 

Nitre,  cubic 

Nitric  acid 

Nitrogen 

Nutrition  of  plants 

Oats,  analysis  of 

OU 

Oii-cake 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut 

Oil,  fixed 

Oil,  Olive 

Oil  of  vitriol 

Oil  of  Poppy 

Oil  of  Rape 

Oil  of  Linseed 

Oil  of  Mustard 

Oil  of  Lavender 

Oil  of  Cloves 

Oil  of  Lemons 

Oily  matters 

Olive  oil 

Organic  acids 

Orgaiuc  manures 

Organic  s  ubbtances  in 

soils 
Organic  substances 
Organised  matters 
Ox^ic  acid 
Oxide,  carbonic 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxides  metallic 

Paring 

Par.snep,  analysis  of 

Pearl  ash 

Peas,  analysis  of 

Peat 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Petre 

Phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia 

Pliosi)hate  of  lime 

Phosphate    of    mag- 
nesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Phosphorus 

Pickling 

Plants,  burning  of 

Plants,  action  of  on 
the  air 

Plants,  death  of 

Plants,  food  of 

Plants,  growth  of 

Plants,  nutrition  of 

Plaster-stone 

Ploughing,  subsoil 

Poppy 

Potash 

Potash,  carbonate  of 

Potash,  caustic 

Potash,  nitratt:  of 

Potash,  salts  of 

Potash,  siUcate  of 

Potassium 

Potassium,  chloride 

Potato- flour 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Proximate     animal 
principles 

Principles,  active 

Proportions 

Pruning 

Putrefaction,   results 
of 

Putrcfiable  matter 

Putrefying     animal 
matter 

Putrid  urine 

Pyrites 

Quartz 

Quicklime 

Rain-water 

Rape 

Raw  bones 

Red  Cabbage 

Red  lead 

Refuse  of  gas-works 

Resins 

Respiration 

Results   of    combus 

tion 
Results  of   putrefac- 
tion 


Lime,  sulphate  of 

Limestone 

Limestone,  magne- 
sian 

Linseed 

Liquid  manure 

Litharge 

Loss  of  manure 

Lucerne,  analysis   of 

Magnesia 

Magnesia,  carbonate 
of 

Magnesia,  caustic 

Magnesia,  muriate  of 

Magnesia,  phosphate 
of 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of 

Magnesia,  salts  of      I 

LondOffl;    5,  Charles-street,  Covent-Garden 

ordered  ot  all  Bookeellers. 


Rhubarb 

Ripening  of  fhilt 

River-water 

Rock-salt 

'Rotation  of  crops 

Rust 

Rusting     ^ 

Rye,  analysis  of 

Saccharine  matter 

Sago 

Saintfoin,  analysis  ol 

Sal  ammoniac 

Saline  compounds 

Saline  manures 

Salts 

Salt,  bay 

Salts,  Cheltenham 

Salt,  common 

Salts,  Epsom 

Salts,  Glauber's 

Salts  of  hartshorn 

Salts  of  magnesia 

Salts  of  potash 

Saltpetre 

Salts  of  soda 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts,  metallic 

Salt,  rock 

Sand 

Sawdust 

Sea-fowl,  excremenU 

of 
Sea-shore 
Sea- water 
Sea-weed 
Seeds  and  fruit 
Seed,  formation  of 
Selection  by  the  root! 
Shells 
Shell-sand 
Silica 
Silicates 

Silicate  of  potasU 
Silicic  acid 
Silex 
Skin 
Slag 
Smell 

Smells,  foul 
Smelting 
Soap 

Soap -making 
Soap-boiling 
Soda 

Soda,  carbonate  of 
Soda,  muriate  of 
Soda,  nitrate  of 
Soda,  sulphate  of 
Sodium 

Sodium,  chloride  ol 
Soft- water 
Soils,  analysis  of 
Soil,  colour  of 
Soils,  composition  ol 
Soils,  formation  of 
Soil,  nature  of 
Soot 
Sorrel 
Spirit 

Spirit  of  salt 
Spirit  of  wine 
Spring- water 
Starch 
Steam  ,. 

Straw 

.■-troiig  manures 

Subsoil 

Snbsail-plonghing 

Substances,  ui    soils 

organic 
Substances,  volatile 
Substratum 
Sugar 
Sulphates 

Sulphate  o*"  alumine 
Sulphate  or  iron 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Su'nhate  of  magoesi. 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphur 

Sulphuret  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sulphure'ied    hydro 

geu 
Sunflower 
Tapioca 
Tartaric  acid 
Teeth 
Ternary  and  qualer* 

nary  compounds 
The  Tropici 
Tobacco 
Treacle 
Turf 

Unripe  fruit 
Urea 
Urine 

Urine,  putrid 
Use  of  the  leaves 
Use  of  plants 
Vapour  in  the  air 
Vegetable  alkalies 
Vegetable  maimres 
Vinegar 
Vitriol,  green 
Vitriol,  oil  of 
Volatile  alkali 
Volatile  oil 
Volatile  substances 
Water 

Water,  cora  position  OJ 
Water,  hard 
Water,  rain 
Water,  river 
Water,  sea 
Water,  soft 
Water,  spring 
Wheat,  analysis  of 
Weeds 
Weed- ash 
White  of  egg 
White  lead 
Wood-ashes     '  " 
Woody  fibre 
Wool 
Yeast 


and  maf  M 


tinted  hy  Wm-i-mm  BnAnnunv,  ot  Nn.  6,  Voik-place,  Stoke  Newii-KUin,  nnd 
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Agrl.  Soo.  of  EoRtftTid 

—  Imp.  Sot-,  of  Ireland 
A^paragusi  salt  for 
Bacon,  lo  curfl 

Bees,  tnsmpify       f- 

.—    qiieeiiH,  how  lo  Irnow 
Bee-hiveB,  Nuifa 
Botanle»l  Snc  of  Edinlmrgh 
Cabbagt^-aeeds,  Eiipposed 
Calenaar  nf  Opi'raliona 
Canar}',  longevity  of        -        . 
Chlawick  Shou'n,  fruit  at 
Climbera,  hardy 
Com  R^rits,  essav  on,  rev. 
Cotton,  growth  of,  in  ladiTi    - 
Cnttings,  trsn^mission    of,   to 
India  .        -        .        . 

Darlint;[on    Farmert '    CluTj — 
lime  and  salt  -        -        . 

Dtendiobium  mosehatum 
Draining    a    peimanenc    im- 
provement ... 
Elaeodendnim  indicnm 
Form  buildiogn        .        .        - 

—  Felt,  roofing  for 
Farming,  ecnmimy  in 

Flax,  ciiliura  of        -        -        - 

—  Imp.  Society 

—  Beed,  Baving  of        -        - 
Flowers,  to  Icenp  in  winter 
Fuchsia  serratifulia 
Gardening  implements    - 
Glass,  Belgian  _        .        , 
Grain  cro[j!i',  loharves"; 
Guano,  aduUeraiion  of 
Horses,  tiptingfi^ed  for 
Hortitrul'urdl  Ei^xhibiiiong 
Implements,  gardpninf; 
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537  6 
629  b 
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629  a 
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Italian  Rye.grass 

—      lo  801V 

Kitrhen-garden,  to  crop  - 
Loliuin  itcilicum 


Loneford  Farmers'  Club— re- 
port of  aj;riciiltiirift 

Muidstonn  FArmera"  Club— 
harveecing  grain    .        -        - 

Manure,  auuUeration  of  - 

—  lime  and  salt  aa       -        - 

—  tan  as  •  -  -  - 
Peauh-leat,  blister  oi 

Pigs,  palsy  iH,.touure 

—  V.  opium  .  .  - 
Pine  growinjf  -  .  .  - 
FlantB,  aerial  root'ng  of  - 

—  Irnm  "avis's  straits 
Ploughs  in  the  16ih  century    - 
Poultry,  to  fatten 

Kny  Snuie'y's  Rt-ports  on  Bo- 
tany and  Zoology,  rev, 
Roaec,  climbing         ... 

—  Moiis,  sport  of  -  • 
Saintfoin,  to  stack  -  .  - 
Salvia  pratensit)  .  .  ■ 
Seeds,  savini;    ...        - 

—  ste<.-ping  -  .  .  - 
Strawberry,  large    -        .        - 

—  salect       .... 
St.   Peter'a    Farmers'    Club- 
economy  in  'arming 

Tiptree  H  ill  farm,  crops  on    - 
Ttidd  slniighinu  its  skia   - 
Vegetable,  new         ... 
Vegetation,  spontaneous  - 
Vine  culnire,  H-.are's  svstemof 
Wheat  crops  in  Scotland 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  SI  AY  OR  AND  COR- 
PORATION. FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

THE  Nobilit}',  Gentry,  and  Public  generallv,  ai*e- 
respectfully  infoi-med  that  a  GRAND  FLORAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  spacious 
Koom  at  the  Town  Hall,  King-street,  Manchester,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  13th  day  of  August  next,  when  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  several  successful  competitors.  The  co-operation  of  all 
parties  is  most  eai-nestly  solicited  in  aid  of  the  above  charitable 
institution. 

Tickets  of  Admission  2s.  Gd.  each,  as  well  as  Schedules  of 
the  Prizes,  and  Regulations  for  the  Meeting  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  "Watsinson,  Seedsman,  No.  G,  Market-place. 

HERBARIUM  FLORyE^ATTICiE.' 
T/tr  PAMPLIN  has  just  received  from'  M.  Th.  de 
*v\m  HELDnEicn,  Athens,  a  small  collection  of  about  2U0 
species  of  the  rai-er  plants  of  Greece,  chielly  Attica,  and  the 
island  I^axos  ;  all  named  and  localised.— 45,  Frith-street,  Soho, 
London.. 

YOUELL  &  GO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  set  with  flower-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  them  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely  :— 
Donkelarii,  Monarch,  CaroUna,  Conspicua,  '  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Invincible,  Double  Striped,  Chandlem,  Colvillii, 
Juleana,  BeaUii,  Imbricata,  Eclipse,  Florida,  Elea:ans,  Ruckerii, 
Fimbriata,  Perfecta.  Frankfortensis.  Tricolor,  liing  Horsfallia, 
Hendersonii,  Bruceana,  Double  Red.  Rosa  Mundi,  Grand  Fre- 
deric, Pompone,  and  Oclu'oleuca.    Also, 

The  very  best  FUCHSIAS  . .         . .     12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. .    12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS         ..         ..       Gs,  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ,.         ..     12s,  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES 10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  2. 


■DECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844.— 
JJ  Edwaud  Beck  informs  the  Public  that  he  will  send  out 
the  following  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October,  deli- 
vered fi-ee  in  London,  for  cash  only. 


Rosy  Circle    . 

.£1 

0 

Isabella 

.£1    1 

0 

Sunset    . 

0 

Juno 

.    1    1 

0 

llustee    . 

0 

Margaret 

.    0  10 

B 

Marc  Antony 

(1 

Favorita 

.    0  10 

fi 

Besdemona 

0 

Zenohia 

.     0  10 

6 

No  more  remittances  can  be  received  for  ARABELLA,  BEL- 
LONA,  and  OTHELLO,  until  fm-ther  notice,  the  present  stock 
being  engaged. 

As_E.  B.'s  tei-ms  of  pre-paymeut  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittance  will  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

N.B.  No  discounts,  allowances,  or  abatements  can  he  made 
in  any  case. — "Wor ton-cottage,  Isleworth,  Aug.  2. 

THE  FOLLOWING  SEEDS    FOR  PRESENT    SOWING, 
May  be  had  in  Papers,  of 
"miLLlAM  CLARK,  Seedsman,  &c.,  25,  Bishops- 
'  '  gate-street  Within,  London. 

Acacia  armata    Is  Qd 

Alpine  Auricula 1     0 

Alstromerias     0     6 

Anemone    0    6 


Arbutus 1  0 

Azalea 1  q 

Browallia,  white  &blue'o  6 

Calceolaria    1  o 

Carnation 1  o 

Catananche 0  6 

Cineraria  ' 1  q 

Chinese  Prinu'ose,  fine  .  .1  0 

Delphinium    0  6 

Digitahs 0  6 

Fuchsia 1  0 

Foxglove 0  G 

Gladiolus    0  6 

Gypsophila     0  6 

German  Wallflower,  in  10 

varieties 0  6 

Geranium,  fine,  mixed  .  .1  0 

Do.  Scarlet 0  6 

Iris 0  6 


Lisianthus  Russellianus  Is  Orf 

Lophospermum    0    6 

Marvel  of  Peru,  mixed  . . 

Mflurandya    0    6 

Pansy,  superb  . .  Is.  and  2     6 

Papaver 0     G 

Potentilla  Q    6 

Pentstemon   0    6 

Phlox  Drummondii 0    G 

Pimelea  decussata 0    6 

Picotee,  Cox's  Superb 5    0 

Polyanthus    1    0 

Portnlaca l    o 

Rhododendron,  in  sorts.  .0    6 

Ranunculus   o    6 

Rhodanthe o    6 

G 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


LYNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS   OF    1845.— 
Descriptive  Catalogues  are  now  ready  upon  application  to 
William  E.  Rendle,  Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth. — Aug.  2. 


NOW  SENDING  OUT. 

FUCHSIA—"  CONSTELLATION."  This  large  and 
desirable  variety  was  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  For  description  of  this 
extra  brilliant  variety,  see  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  Cliromde  of  September  9th,  p.  6G3,  under 
the  signature  of  "  W.  Miller."  "Your  hybrid,  between  Fulgens 
and  Corymbifiora,  is  a  very  liandsome  flower  :  seed-pod  small, 
tube  long  and  slender,  gradually  increasingin  size  till  the  dia- 
meter is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  deUcate  Pink  colour, 
having  sepals  of  a  greenish  Primrose,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  bright  and  red  corolla  seen  between  them ;  the  flower 
altogether  is  3i  inches  in  length,  and  the  buds  are  very  hand- 
some as  they  approach  maturity ;  it  flowers  in  a  large  broad 
bunch,  which  is  divided  into  branches,  containing  altogether 
150  flowers." 

It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  *'  The  Floricultnral 
Cabinet,"  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  No.  128,  under  the  sig- 
nature W.  M, — '-  Your  Fuchsia  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  desei-ves 
cultivation  in  every  situation." 

Plants  12s.  Gd.  each,  and  sent  post-free  in  stout  tin  cases  on 
receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount.- — William  Miller, 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


Salvia 0 

Schizanthus,  sorts  Gd.  to  1 
Swt.  William.superb  dark  0 

Thunbergia    1 

TropaBolumtricolornm  ..1 

Do.  grandiflora 1 

Do.  bi'achyseras 1 


PLANTS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE,  liavin^j  a  very  large  stoclc 
of  the  following,  is  enabled  to  ofier  them  at  very  reduced 
prices. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— /'irst  Oass.—S election  of  20  from 
the  follomng  List,  including  hamper  and  package,  from  15s. 
(or  IGs.  free  by  post). — Minerva,  Elegans,  Vesta,  Hero,  Queen, 
Grandis,  Compactum,  Invincible,  Formosum,  Georgina,  Con- 
ductor, Jlirabile,  Beauty,  Philhs,  Sultan,  Criterion,  Canipes- 
troni.  Due  de  Conigliano,  Princess  Marie,  Grand  Napoleon, 
Charlemagne,  Reine  de  Prusse,  Ivanhoe,  La  Superbe,  Bijou, 
Marechale  de  Crequie,  David,  Julius  CiBsar,  Solon,  Demos- 
thenes, Pyramidalis,  and  Defiance. 

Second  Class. — Selection  of  20  from  the  follomng  List,  in- 
cluding hamper  and  package,  for  ds.  (or  10s.  free  by  post). — 
Triomphe,  Isabella,  Astre  Lumineaux,  Empress,  Enchantress, 
Gloiy,  Luxuria,  General  Laborde,  Abelai-d,  Imogeue,  Bethalia. 
Letitia,  Buonaparte,  Leanora,  Marechale  Messina,  Colonel 
Coombes,  Mai-ia,  Arago,  Casimer  Perrier,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, Theresa,  Paper  White,  Queen  (Saunders),  Chancellor, 
Victory,  Spanish  Brorni,  Atrosanguinea,  Park's  Imperial 
Yellow,  Golden  Lotus,  Adventure;  Imperial. 

GIRLING'S  NEW  STRIPED  PETUNIAS.— The  following 
set,  including  hamper  and  package,  fpr  10s.  (or  free  by  post, 
for  lls.1 — Attraction,  Beaute  de  Jour,  Beaute  pai-faite,  Cierulea 
striata.  Forget-me-not,  Louis-  GuUino,  Merahran:".'ea.  Perfec- 
tion, Portrait,  Queen  of  May,  Sanspareil,  Striata  deiicatissima, 
and  Morgan's  Delineata. — These  are  highly  recommended. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS.— The  follo\ring  set,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  Gs. — Lateritia,  Splendens,  Variegata,  Smithii, 
Rawsonii,  Danielsiana,  and  Indica  Alba. 

Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation.  All  plants  war- 
ranted correct  to  name  and  sort.  Every  new  plant  obtained  as 
soon  as  introduced. 

Just  Published — New  Geranium  Circular  for  1845. 

,,  ,,  Flower  Root  Circular  for  18i5. 

Which  can  now  be  had  on  appUcation. 

*#*  Orders  above  3/.  ivill  be  delivered  Free  of  Car- 
riage, to  Lo^idorij  Bristol,  Eiseter,  Falmouth,  or  Sam- 
staple  ;  or  above  61.  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  or 
Edinburgh. 

Unknown  Con-espondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a 
reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nm-series,  Plymouth,  August  2. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WILL  NOT  BE  REPEATED. 


"FUCHSIA  SERRATIFOLIA." 
SPLENDID  NEW  PERUVIAN  FUCHSIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
who  have  already  ordered  the  above  lovely  plant,  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  plants  will  be  ready  for  dehvery  early 
in  September.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chismck  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  it  was  awarded  the  Fh-st 
Prize  for  New  Plants  (the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  was  uni- 
versally admired. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  Messrs. 
V.  would  add,  that  it  was  impoi-ted  by  themselves  from  Peru, 
and  is  solely  in  their  own  -possession.  The  flower  is  a  deUcate 
waxy  rosy-pink,  of  large  size,  and  great  substance  ;  the  sepals 
tipped  with  green,  the  corolla  with  verm iUon-s carl et ;  the 
fohage  very  fine  and  distinct,  and  the  habit  remarkably  good  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  altogether  a  most  beaubifnl  plant. 
Strong  plants  in  September,  21s.  each. 

N.B.  The  Trade  will  be  allowed  one  plant  over  on  every 
three  they  may  purchase,  and  a  List  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement  of  all  those  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  who  having 
secured  eai'ly  plants  ^rill  be  enabled  to  supply  them. 

A  London  reference,  or  Post-office  Order,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received. 
Exeter,  August  2. 


V^7HALE*S  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  "EXIMIA." 
•  ^  — A  splendid  globe-shaped  flower,  throwing  from  five  to 
six  flowers  from  each  eye,  on  long  foot-stalks  ;  sepals  and  tube 
a  glossy  ciimson  ;  corolla  dark  violet-pm-pie,  tinted  and  mar- 
gined with  crimson  ;  the  sepals  reflexing  quite  back,  showing 
the  beautiful  corolla.  Mr.  Glenny  says,  "Your  Seedling 
Fuchsia  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  novel,  and  from  the  long 
foot-stalks  I  should  think  of  splendid  habit,"  Small  plants, 
10s.  Gd. ;  strong  flowering  plants.  It.  Is.  A  Post-office  order 
will  be  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

^V.  R.  W.'s  other  varieties  of  SeedUng  Fuchsias  vnU  not  be 
sent  out  till  spi'ing,  1S4G. 
Ivintbury,  near  Hungerford,  Berks,  removed  fi-om  Elect. 


BEST  TWENTY-FOUR  VKHBKNAS  ever  offered 
for  21s. ;   or  Twelve  for  12s.,  postage  free. 

The  under-named  varieties  have  been  shown  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  of  London,  where  they  obtained  the  First  Prize, 
July  2d  ;  also  atCliis\rick,  July  12,  whei-ethey  were  universally 
admired  for  their  fine  forms  and  rich  diversity  of  colours. 
Ladies  or  Gentlemen  wishing  to  improve  their  collections  may 
rely  on  these  being  the  best  in  cultivation,  viz.  : 

Smith's  Excelsa,  Beauty,  Vesta,  DeUcata,  and  Queen  of 
England. 

Girling's  Boule  de  Fue,  Giant,  Messenger,  and  Gladiator, 

Conlet's  Lilac  Perfection,  and  Bedford  Beauty. 

Otter's  Garland. 

SvRED's  Hudibras,  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Eloomfield  Beauty, 

Yodell's  Rose  Charmanet,  Hebe.  Leonora,  -  British  Queen, 
Princess  Royal,  Triuandia,  Duke  of  York,  Speciosissuna,  and 
Magnifica. 

Alexander's  Grandis  and  Enchantress. 

Morton's  Emma. 

Pearson's  Beauty  Supreme,  Celestina,    and  Atrosanguinea. 

Tillet's  Princess  Royal.  Also,  Pearson's  Avalanche,  the 
finest  white  in  cultivation,  and  Defiance,  a  rosy-crimson,  at 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

G.  S.  can  also  supply  all  the  new  FUCHSIAS  of  the  season 
at  15s.  per  doz.  All  Money  Orders  will  have  the  strictest  atten- 
tion. —  George  Smith,  ToUington  Niu-sei-y,  Homsey-road, 
Islington,  near  London. 


SEEDS  FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

JAMES  CARTER,  Sei^dsman  and  Florist,  238^ 
High  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing Seeds  proper  for  pi-esent  sowing.  Peixnnials  sown  now 
will  flower  next  year.  The  sooner  the  Seeds  are  sown  the 
better,  particularly  the  Carnation.  Hollyhock,  Queen  and' 
Brompton  Stock,  Picotee,  and  Wallflower.  All  tlje  Stocks, 
and  also  the  Seeds,  mai'ked  '■'  require  protection  in  winter  ; 
"■^  are  greenhouse  seeds. 

GeiTiian  Seeds  in  Sealed  Fackets, 


40  Hollvhock,  extra  fine 
20  Do.  "  do. 

10  Poppy,  fine  double  . . 
3  Scabiosa,  splendid  . . 
CO  Stock,  annual 
25  Do.         do,  all  dwarf 
12  Do.         do. 


1^  Stock,  ann.,  large  P.    4  0' 

12  Do.       do.  branching     2  0 

12  Do.       do.  Prussian  ..2  0- 

12  Do.       do.  autumnal      2  0 

III  Do.  Queen  &.  Brompton  3  0 

8  Do.       do.  do.         2  6 

10  Wallflower,  finest   ..2  6 


Varknis  Seeds  in  Separate  Varieties,  or  Mixed. 


*S' Alstromeria 
''5  Anemone 

7  Aquilegia 
6  Calliopsis"' 
6,  Clarkia 

C  Delphinium 
3  Do.  Chinese 

5  Dianthus 
-S.  Digitahs 
3  Geum 

8  Godetia 
G  Linaria 

'■■'  6  Marvel  of  Peru 
G  Nemophila 

6  (Enothera 
6  Papaver 
8  Potentilla 
G  Schizanthus. 

*:3  Do.  biennial 


Sep. 
d. 


.,  3 
..  1 


Mix. 
s.  d. 


Snapdragon,  G  var.l 


Aquilegia,  30  var.  new  1 

Auricula,  finest  mixed  2 

'"•  Brachycomeibiridifolial 

Carnation^  finest  dble.  2 

,,  double     . .  1 

'^^  Calceolaria,  new  spot.  1 

'^'^  ,,  fine,  mixed  1 

■■~'  Chinese  Primrose      . .  0 

'■"■:■  Cineraria,  finest  mixed  1 

**  Cobsea  scandcns. .     . .  0 

'*  Erica,  30  species        . .  2 

^■*  Geranium,  finest  mixed  2 

**        ,,  small  packet  1 

=■'  Gladiolus,  20finevars.  1 


0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
Mixed. 
0 
G 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


3/wrec?. 


**  Gloxinia,  finest  mixed.  1 

Heartsease,  finest     . .  1 

Hollyhock,    30  vars, .  2 

20    do  ...  1 

'^'  Ipomop-'^is  picta         . .  0 

LarVspur,  divf.G'ennau  0 

,,  tall       do..  0 

'^''-  Lophospermum,  3  vars.  0 

**  Mauraurtya,  mixed   . .  0. 

Pentstemon,  12  species  1 

*  Phlox  Drummondi  . .  1 
Picotee,  extra  fine    . .  2 

,,        fine       . .     . .  1 
Polyanthus,  finest    . .  1 

*  Portnlaca,  mixed  . .  0 
Ilanunculus,fincstmxdl 
Rhododendron,  mixed  1 
Scabiosa,  12  new  vars.  1 
Stock,  German,  20vars  1 

„     10-week,    6   do.  0' 

,,    new  scarlet    . .  0 

,,     Brompton,  G  vars  0 

Sweet  William,  20  vars  0 

,,        new  scarlet 

and  crimson    . .     . .  0 

*'■  Thunbergia    alata,    3 

varieties 0 

Wallflower,  10  vars  . .  0 

30  Hardy  Perennials     . .  7 
15  Do.  do        . .     . .  3 

25  Hardy  Annuals. .      . .  5 
12  Do.  do        ....  2 

~*  12  Greenhouse  Seeds.  3 
'^■^  6  Greenhouse  Climbers  2 


%■'  No  duphcates  will  be  sent. 
Also  most  other  Seeds  not  in  the  above  list,     A  new  Cata- 
logue of  genuine  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs  will  be  ready  at  the  usual 
time. — James  Carter,   Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  23S,    High 
Holborn,  London. 


pURTIS'S    BUDDING    KNIFE.  — "This    is    the 

V-/  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  cuiTcd  penknife  sharp  and  turned  up 
at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  conti'ivcd  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended."— Opinio7i  of  Professor  Lindley  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  Jid>/  29,  1^43. 

George  Plum,  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  and  Cutler,  No.  262, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-street,  Bristol,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  fi-ee  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  33  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post  office  order  for  3s.  2c?. 
■.  G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  ai-ticle,  he  being  the 
only  appointed  Manufacturer. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Societj',  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICC  AD  ILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  lists  of  Agricultm-al  Seeds  ai-e  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 
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FHEDEllICK  ELPHICK  having  opened  a  commu- 
nication mth  one  of  the 
FiaST  HOUSES  IX  THE  FOREIGN  GLASS  TRADE, 

IS   ABLE  TO  OrrEE 

SITEET  GLASS,  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 
Averatrinz  18  oz.  to  the  foot,  cut  to  any  dimension?,  from  Gins, 
by  i,  to  24  by  2i),  at  5d.  per  ft.,  per  lOOfc,  forready  money  oiily. 

A  Smaller  Quantity  will  be  charged  ol^d.  per  foot. 

%'  I/quaniUUs  in  &oxe^,  (uimported^  are  required,  zom^chaiffment 

wW.  6c  made  In  tfw  price  of  5(1.  per  foot. 

This  GL^ss  is  heavier  than,  but  equal  in  quality  to,  the  2d  Class 

of  No.  1,  Flattened  Sheet  Glass,  in  the  En'^Lish  Tariif.  the  prict 

of  which,  for  similar  sizes,  is  m>m  9d.  to  Is.  '2d.  per  foot: 

Apply  to  FttEDERicE  Elphick,  23,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street 

SMALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES,  MELON 
PITS,  ic,  Jtc. — Several  th'.usand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  4i  ins. 
by  2,  4i  ins.  by  3i,  5  ins.  by  2.  -'-5  ins.  by  2,  and  6  ins.  by  2.  fi-om 
Id.  per  foot— Address,  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour 
"Warehouse.  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. — Bee- 
Giasses,  Fish  Globes,  French  Ornament  Shades,  i:c.  i'c. 

WINDOW-GLASS,   LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 
— Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  othei^,  supplied 
■with  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horcicultaral  and  Glazing 
purpose's  at  the  lowest  prices, 
White  Lead,  per  cwt...  2Gs.0d.\  Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s.    d. 

Linseed  Oil,  per  gall...    2   3  percwt 21    0 

Turpentine 3    3     ICuttoSize 22    0 

Warranted     Tarnishes  j  Pij»e  all  Sizes 22    0 

and  Colours.  I 

BEE,  PROPAGATING.  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  applicatioa  to  R,  Cogax,  5, 
Princes- street,  Leicester-square,  Londoa. 

Frencn  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns.  Clocks,  SIodeL:, 
&c..  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  A:c.,  of  every  size  and  description. 

RITISH  SHEET oE HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  tii&  duties,  J. 
■Welch.  Jan.  '{late  with  Mr.  Deakz,  of  Jermyn-street  and 
Osford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horti«-*uIturists  generally,  to  the  greai  reduc^tion  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  ttf 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  war,;house,  where  lists  can 
he  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  othenii-ise. 
13,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  ha  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  foHo'.ring  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keej^ing  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-ofice  order. 


14  inches 

. .     lis.  I)d. 

20  inches 

..     22s.  M. 

15  inches 

..     12    6 

22  inches 

. .    2.3    0 

IG  inches 

..     16    0 

24  inches 

..     32    0 

IS  inches 

..     19    0 

Slate  Works, 

Islevrorth,  iliddleses 

HENRY  HUNT'S  PATENT  GARDEN  POTS  axd 
STANDS.  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
"Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gard'^ners'  C'Tironide,  Anril  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  TTAPvE,  of 
various  colours  and  designs,  for  Dravi-ing- rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Eef  Majesty,  and  many  of  the  nobihty ;  from  9s.  to  71.  lOs. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  29,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace. 


FLOWEPv-POTS  Ain>  GARDEN  SEATS. 

JOHN  MORTLOCK,  -250,  Oxford-street,  respectfully 
announces  that  he  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  the  above 
articles  in  various  Colours,  and  solicits  an  earlv  inspection. 
Every  description  of  useful  CHINA,  GLASS,  and  'EARTHEN- 
WARE at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  Cash. — 250,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Hyde-park. 


CLARK'S 
ilETALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BTRiTTNGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK.  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

MR.  CLARK  be^s  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, bv  the /^//eai 0/ (/i*;  Jjii'i/  I'fyn  OlasT,  to  ofier  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  J>>r(7//>er  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
■wrought-iron  rims,  and  copper  bars ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  nf  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  at-tion  of  fr.jst.  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hot-houses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
3fr.  Clabe  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  the  wliole  of  which  were  con-, 
structed  at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate sui>erintendence  of  Mr.  Joxes,  and  are  admitted  bv  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


STEPHENSON  >nd  CO.,  61,  Gracechureh-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  ajjproved  method  of 
^pplring  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  rs  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  ilues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  sute  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copp*;r,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  requh-e  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  \\-ill  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
Tnay  be  seen  at  most  of  tlie  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
2furseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requireil  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  a.s  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantagcfms  terms. 

Consenatories,  ikc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  BalcoDtes^  Falisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  ic.  Ac. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272.  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  fur  the  above-mentioned  i)iirposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  ver\-  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durabihty  in  the  apparatus  \\-ith  economy  in  the  charge.  Tbev 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  he 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society-  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chis«ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Hoi-ticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  inrite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  pubhc  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  fur  the  continued  supply  of  hot  v.-ater,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  BiiLET  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
\-ihnear  houses  to  horticultm-ists,  and  can  refyr  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  countr\"  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.and  E.  Cailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  deUvery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Sliow,  at  their 
V-/  Repository,  No.  2,  Wiksi,i;t  Stheet,  Oxfoed  Steeet, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  ic.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Moi\-ing  Machines.  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta!s  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agi-icultural  Implements. 

ORNA^ilENTAL      WIRE     Flower     Stands,     Pot 

Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  ic.  £zc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Steeet,  OxFoan  Stheet,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
everj'  information  may  be  obtained- 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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r>URBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-'  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Fines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  ar  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
he  heated  byBcEBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
vrith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  j>laces  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chisvrick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew :  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chis^vick  Nursery  ;^  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street.  London. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  jiossess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  :  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  efi^ect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fnel,  \rithout  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  appUcation,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
at  130,  Flaet-street. 


LEPUS     TIMIDUS,    WITH    LEPUS     CUNICULUS  •  OR, 

GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT, 
'T'HIS  extraordinary  and  hirge  variety  weighs,  when 

-»  at  maturity,  from  12  to  14  lbs  ;  possesses  great  length  and 
depth  of  carcass,  furnished  with  a  considerable  dewlap,  very 
long  and  beautiful  erect  ears,  with  large  projecting  eyes,  pre- 
cisely resembling  those  of  the  hare.  The  colom- of  "this  fine 
breed  is  uniformly  that  of  the  hare,  and  when  cooked,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it.  It  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven 
young,  and  requires  no  other  tieatment  than  the  common 
Rabbit.  Mr.  John  Bbett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth,  has 
a  few  pairs  to  dispose  of  upon  the  following  terms  :  —  2  to  3 
months  old,  15s.  per  pair  ;  1  to  2  months  old,  lOs.  per  pair,  in- 
cludingpackage,  and  can  be  furwarded  with  safetj-  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  post-office  order,  or  reference,  wiU 
be  required  from  unkno^^-n  con-esi»ondents. 
Great  Yarmouth,  Aug.  2. 

pONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
^^  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John-  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  apphca- 
ble  to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's, Tooting  ;  ilr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth;  Mr.  Henderson's, 
Pine-apple-place ;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Societj". 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PEiyjVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BT  THE  OXLTT.E(JAL  IMPORTEKS, 
ASTHOSY  GIBBS  AXO  SOSS.  LOXDON"  • 
Wm.  J.  ilTEKS  AXD  CO.,  LIVEKPOOL  ; 
And  bT  their  A;;;ents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  axd  PRTOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  Axo  CO.,  LIVEP.POOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Augxist  2. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOi.  10s.  to  UJ.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  6i.  5s.  to  71.  pel-  ton, 
according  to  quantity ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — "Wm. 
KoBTHCoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  -Agiicultural  ivorld,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
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scription  of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Perurian,  with- 
oat  its  impurities. 

The  price  9^    and 

SI.  10s.  per  ton,  inclu- 

^  P>~i'"\i?VA  I"     ding  sacks  and  deli- 

*2'  A';/    W^^  ,  /^       ■^■*^T  to  any  railway 

A/-lMS\1rl\/^  z  Qj.  ^harf  in   Town; 

Testimonials  tt-  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  d;c..  Is.  'Jd.  per  quai-t  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei-tul  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  towji 
and  conntrv. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  2-3s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tuns,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  EONE-FOWDER,  Bl.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-street,  Stamford-street,  Rlackfriars- 
road,  London. 

GUANO,  &c.— TO  MARKET  AND  AMATEUR 
GARDENERS.— The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  GUANO 
and  other  Manm-es  for  the  Autumn  Vegetables.  *fcc.,  at  the 
following  prices,  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  each  by  analysis 
of  Dr.  Ure  or  Mr.  Teschenacher  : — 

At  the  Import  Wareh^juse.  -4(40,  Upper  THinnes-street. 

Gua.no,  Peruvian,  imported  by    10s,  6d.   to   lis.   per    civt.,  ac- 


cording to  quantity. 


Ga^Qd.  to  7s.  fid.  per  cwt.,  ac- 
cording to  i^uantitj', 

Gs.  2d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  ac- 
cording to  quantity. 


20s.  to  22s.  per  cwt.,  according 
to  quantity. 


A.  Gibbs  &j  Son,  10!.  to  lOi. 

lOs-    per  ton,    according  to 

quantitT, 
Do.,     Ichaboe,    U.    to  CI.  15s. 

per  tun,  according  to  quan- 
tity. 
Do.,  Saldanha  Eay,  Gl.  10s.  to 

6i.  lys.  per  ton,  according  to 

quantity. 

Do.,  Potter's    101.  per  ton. 

Do.,       Do.       Liquid 18s.  per  doz.  bottles. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  19s.  Gd.  to  20s. 

per  CAvt. 
Gj-psum,    at   the    Factory   in 

Derbyshire,  12s,  Gd.  per  ton  . 
Do.,  at  Waterside  AVarehouse, 

London,  27s.  Gd.  to  30s.  perton 

Compost  for  Cabbages 10s.  per  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia      8s.  Gd.  to  10s.  do. 

Do.  of  Soda 5g.  to  6s.  do. 

Do.  of  Potash 20s.  to  24s.  do. 

Do.  of  Ammonia    17s.  to  20s.  do. 

Do.  of  Iron 55.  TO  bs.  Gd.  do. 

Do.  of  Copper 34s.  to  36s.  do. 

Sulphmic  Acid  (with  instruc-    ^d.  to  14rf.  per  lb.,  according 

tions     for     making     Super-        to  strength. 

phosphate  of  LimeJ. 
Bone  Dust   21s.  to  22s.  per  quarter. 

Pamphlets  on  Guano,  Gypsum,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda,  gratis  to 
purchasers. — Make  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


}= 


30s.  to  35s,  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  quantity. 


TO  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS.  &c.  ~  Mrs. 
MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LAK.E,  at  lis,  FESCHcncii-STBEET,  City,  informs  Emigrants 
and  others  that  she  continues  to  manufacture  tliose  Agricul- 
tural Implements  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  South  AustraUa.  Tan 
Dienien's  Land,  Swan  River,  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  follo«-ing  articles  made  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  "Warehouse,  viz.— 


Patent  Hay-making  Machines 
Dressing  Machines 
Patent  Chaft-cutting  Machines 
Oil-cake  Crushers 
Double-action  Tumii>-cutters 
Railway  Wheels 


Flour-Mills— Bean-MiUs 
Patent  Esses  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshing    Machines    for   the 
Drills  of  all  kinds — Scarifiers 
Vacuum  Pumps 


Please  to  be  particular  in  the  address,  Maet  Wedlakz, 
118,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


Jl.— 1845.] 
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,AUCARIA  IMBRICATA,    or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

riLLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  a  very  large  stock  of 
r  this  valuable  Hardy  THEE,  and  can  simply  '2\)  good  seed- 
plants  in  (iO-sizod  pots  fur  18s.,  iucludinjjluimpcr  andjiaek- 
or  ]U()  tor  il. 
"  Orders  above  31.  will  bo  delivered  free  of  carriage  to  Lon- 
,  Bristol,  Exeter.  Pnlmoutb.  or  Barnstaplo  ;  or  above  GL  to 
jrpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Edinburgb. 
nion-road  Nursery,  Plymoutb,  Aug.  2. 

[j^UCHSIA  SERRATIFOLTA-"— Two  Advertise- 
r  ments  having  appeared  in  this  Paper  offering  for  sale 
UCHSIA  SERUATIFOLIA,"  Messrs.  ViiiTCH  &  Son  beg 
itate  that  the  plant  was  introduced  by  themselves  from 
1,  and  is  solely  in  tlieir  own  possession,  they  have  not  parted 
1  a  plant  to  any  one ;  the  Advertisements  alluded  to  arc 
uthorisod  by  thein,  and  they  cannot  but  feci  surprised  that 
its  bbould  advertise  as  ready  for  sale  a  plant  they  have 
n-  had  ;  Messrs.  BnowN  tfc  Co.,  of  the  Albion  Nursery,  in 
se  Advertisement  it  appeared  last  week  having  been  since 
ied  to.  have  acknowledged  that  they  have  not  the  plant  in 
r  possession. 

5r   particulai's,    description,    and   time    of  delivery,    see 
srs.  Veitcii  &  Son's  Advertisement, 
teter,  August  2. 


i)t  ffi-arHeiietj^^  Cljtoiiide. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

UfsnAV,     Aun-    fi— Hortlculiural         ....       a  p.m. 

WuNDAY,       Aug.  11 — Hoval  Botanic  Anniverfiary.        .        1  p. a. 

N  another  column  will  be  found  a  communication 
11  a  subject  of  great  moment ;  namely,  the  Im- 
VEMENT  OF  Cotton  in  our  East  Indian  provinces, 
present  we  mainly  depend  upon  the  United 
tes  for  fine  cotton,  our  East  Indian  samples  con- 
ling  inferior,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that 
e  been  taken  to  improve  them.  Mr.  Garnett 
ks  that  the  fine  varieties  of  American  cotton 
crossed  and  spoiled  by  the  bad  Indian  varieties 
1  which  they  come  in  contact  in  Bengal,  and  that 
is  the  true  cause  of  their  deterioration, 
will  require  some  investigation  and  a  careful 
mination  of  any  facts  that  may  have  been  ob- 
ed  to  determine  whether  there  is  really  truth  in 
suggestion,  that  the  difficulty  of  cultivating 
erlcan  cotton  in  India  is  due  to  the  deteriorating- 
jence  of  the  indigenous  varieties  of  cotton, 
le  species  being  indigenous  in  America,  and 
;rs  in  India,  nothing  would  appear  simpler  than 
ultivate  the  former  species  in  the  latter  country, 
he  Indian  species  in  America.  Experiments  on 
subject  have  for  many  years,  and  at  different 
!S,  been  made  both  by  the  East  India  Company 
individuals,  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
.t  is  called  Bourbon  cotton  in  the  Tinnivelly 
rict,  no  permanent  success  has  attended  them. 
Vithout  referring-  to  any  recent  results  that  may 
e  been  obtained,  it  is  an  important  question  to 
!rtain  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  failure.  ,  In 
ving  over  the  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of 
;on,  pp.  78  and  312,  in  Royle's  "Essay  on  the 
ductive  Resources  of  India,"  we  find  that  nume- 
;  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject ; 
:  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
ia  Company  was  called  to  it  as  early  as 
8,  that  seeds,  with  a  machine  for  cleaning 
;on,  have  been  sent  to  India,  and  that  a 
on  farm  was  even  established  in  the  last  cen- 
';  so,  again,  in  1810,  1813,  and  1818;  and 
.840  Captain  Baylis,  who  had  returned  from 
erica  with  10  experienced  planters,  was  sent 
1  them  to  India,  to  cultivate  American  and  Indian 
;on  in  the  American  method  in  different  parts  of 
;  extensive  empire.  In  addition  to  this,  we  find 
Agricultural  Society  of  India,  and  numerous  in- 
duals,  making  experiments  with  the  same  object 
iew. 

iuccess  has  certainly  not  been  in  proportion  to 
efforts  made.  This  cannot  bs  because  Ameri- 
cotton  will  not  grow  in  India,  for  the  com- 
nts  in  some  places  are  that  it  grows  too  much. 
:  cannot  believe  that  all  the  experiments  have 
u  unskilfully  performed,  in  a  country  where 
igo.  Poppy,  Sugar-cane,  Mulberry,  and  Rice  are 
3essfully  cultivated.  We  suspect,  therefore, 
t  the  causes  of  failure  in  producing  an  article 
ed  to  the  European  market  must  be  of  a  very 
eral  nature  to  have  been  productive  of  so  manj' 
ilar  results.  And  as  these  results  may  depend 
m  many  different  parts  of  the  cultiire  being  care- 
y  attended  to,— that  is,thegrowth,  the  gathering 
crop,  the  cleaning  the  cotton,  the  proper  housing, 
.  the  careful  packing,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
iple  pay  equal  attention  to  every  part  of  the 
:ui-e,  although  each  is  of  equal  importance, 
t  is  probable,  also,  that  in  so  -wide  a  sphere  of 
leriment,  and  where  there  are  considerable 
erences  of  climate,  the  same  causes  may  not  be 
se  which  are  the  most  influential  in  all  the 
erent_  situations  ;  for  instance,  the  soil  maybe 
rich  in  one,  and  too  poor  in  another  situation  ; 
■winds  too  violent,  or  the  cold  too  great ;  the 
isture  excessive,  or  the  dryness  intolerable. 
'^e,  therefore,  invite  our  correspondents  to  enter 


upon  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  which 
is  peculiarly  within  the  department  of  horticulture, 
and  we  trust  that  some  valuable  information  will  be 
elicited.  The  effects  of  hybridising,  either  in  de- 
teriorating a  species,  or  in  producing  a  useful 
variety  suited  to  the  country,  certainly  seem  to  de- 
serve thorough  investicration.*,,* 


It  may  be  interesting  to  the  growers  of  Straw- 
RF.RRiES,  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  the  British 
Queen,  the  remarkable  specimens  of  which  have, 
this  year,  excited  so  much  attention  about  London. 
We,  therefore,  give  a  prominent  station  to  the 
accompanying  sketch  of  a  fruit  of  this  kind,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  John  Stores,  Gardener  at  Dodding- 
ton  Hall,  near  Lincoln.  The  figure  shows  its 
exact  size  ;  and  it  weighed  a  little  more  than  an 
once  and  half;  so  tliat  10  such  Strawberries  would 
make  a  pound.  Has  any  one  ever  produced  such 
a  Strawberry  as  this  before  ?     Wo  doubt  it. 


What  a  marvellous  race  we  have  among  the  mer- 
cantile community  !  How  fertilein  invention  !  how 
rich  in  resources!  how  prompt  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profit-making,  be  it  never  so  fleeting  !  No 
difficulties  daunt ;  no  obstacles  deter  them  ;  whether 
they  face  the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Guildhall,  the 
Excise  Courts,  Westminster,  Lincolns  Inn,  or  the 
Atlantic,  are  the  same  in  the  eye  of  a  bold  trader. 
So  that  money  is  to  be  maiie  he  is  always  ready  to 
take  the  risk  of  his  adventure. 

Talk  of  the  Chinese  and  their  economy ;  they 
are  nothing  to  men  of  this  class  The  Chinaman,  in- 
deed, scrapes  up  his  offal  and  refuse,  and  hoards  it 
for  his  own  use  ;  but  our  countryman  does  more  ; 
he  discovers  virtues  in  everything,  and  makes  the 
vilest  materials  administer  to  luxury  or  profit ;  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  customers. 
What  philanthropy  is  here  !  Who  but  such  a 
man  would  have  discovered  that  pounded  limestone 
is  as  good  for  a  farmer  as  bone-ashes,  and  thus  have 
exchanged  his  half-crowns  for  five-pound  notes  ? 
Who  but  he  would  grind  cofBn-boards  into  rappee  ; 
or  ferment  Rhubarb-leaves  into  champagne ;  or  dry 
exhausted  Tea-leaves  into  rough  Souchong  ;  or 
powder  gum  into  brown  sugar  ;  or  tenderly  foster 
Dock-leaves  till  they  are  changed  into  the  finest 
Havannah  cigars'?  These  are  the  triumphs  of  our 
own  countrymen,  and  words  are  unequal  to  express 
the  admiration  that  wo  feel  for  their  skill.  The 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  is  needless  in 
London  :  for  the  art  of  turning  dross  into  fine  gold 
is  discovered,  and  practised  daily. 

Lately  a  new  source  of  mercantile  advantage  has 
been  found  out,  and  we  hasten  to  apprise  our  readers 
of  it,  that  Uiey  too  may  learn  how  to  profit  by  the 
discovery.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  loam  of 
Epping  flats  can  by  some  mysterious  process  be 
made  available  for  export  to  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. It  costs  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton 
at  Wanstead,  for  which  they  say  that  the  dealers 
in  it  get  ton  guineas  at  Plymouth.  Having  been  made 
aware  of  such  a  lucrative  trade  at  the  very  gates  of 
London,  our  duty  to  the  public  prompted  us  to 
make  inquiries ;  and  we  have  ascertained  that  ior 
some  purpose  or  other  this  precious  loam  is  re-ally  in 
considerable  demand.  It  is  carted  to  Bow;  from 
Bow  conveyed  by  barge  to  London,  and  when  in 
London  disposed  of,  nobody  knows  how.  It  dis- 
appears. We  have  hunted  in  vain,  through  the 
newspapers,  for  advertisements  of  Wanstead  loam 


ior  sale  ;  and  it,  therefore,  must  assume  another 
form. 

There  are  singular  circumstances  connected  with 
this  loam,  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on 
its  destination.  It  is  not  removed  like  common 
loam,  by  carts,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  barge.  It  is 
much  too  valuable  for  that.  The  wharfingers,  on 
the  contrary,  say  that  it  is  packed  in  bags,  such  as 
guano  is  sold  in ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  does  look 
so  much  like  Peruvian  guano,  that  a  man  with  more 
skill  than  a  lighterman,  ruight  very  well  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
bargemen  have  a  joke  among  themselves,  that  the 
loam  is  to  "  do  "  the  farmers  with. 

Another  odd  thing  is  that  this  loam,  looking  so 
much  like  guano,  and  packed  in  bags,  is  not  con- 
veyed directly  to  London.  The  direct  line  from 
Bow  to  London  is,  through  a  cut  with  locks  upon 
it ;  but  the  Epping  loam  avoids  this  course ;  is 
carried  down  to  a  place  called  Bow  Creek,  and 
enters  the  Thames  below  Greenwich,  which  is  some- 
thing like  going  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  by 
way  of  Liverpool.  By  this  means  a  tide  is  lost ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  so  profitable  is  the 
trade  in  Epping  loam ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
escaping  the  scrutiny  of  the  lock-keepers,  who  have 
inconvenient  memories,  and  might  perhaps  talk, 
and  introduce  interlopers  into  the  profits  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  who  deal  in  Epping  loam. 

Eventuallj',  however,  the  loam  finds  its  way  to 
London,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  tide,  and  its 
roundabout  line  of  conveyance.  What  becomes  of 
it  then  is  the  great  point ;  and  that  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  find  out. 

What  we  know  about  the  matter  is  this.  A  short 
time  ago  a  barge,  called  "The  Hop.e,"  took  on  board, 
at  Bow,  25  tons  of  the  loam,  and  conveyed  it,  cir- 
cuitously  as  aforesaid,  to  a  place  called  Staunton's 
wharf,  and  there  deposited  about  15  tons.  Oddly 
enough  there  is  a  guano  store  at  this  place,  and  5  tops 
of  it  were  at  the  same  time  put  on  board  "  The  Hope," 
which  then  ran  alongside  a  Plymouth  schooner  ;  and 
more  oddly  still  another  barge  was  found  there, 
also  containing  what  was  called  guano.  What 
followed  was  still  more  interesting  ;  while  the 
bargeman  of"  The  Hope  "  put  on  board  the  schooner 
one  bag  of  his  loam,  the  other  bargeman  put  on 
board  one  bag  of  his  so-called  guano  ;  and  the  two 
were  emjitied  into  the  hold  of  the  schooner.  The 
whole  of  the  two  cargoes  were  finally  thus  mixed  ; 
and  when  the  operjition  was  over  the  schooner 
sailed  for  Plymouth. 

A  simple  man  might  fancy  there  was  roguery  here ; 
and  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  operation  was 
a  device  to  hide  an  enormous  fraud.  But  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
loam  on  board  the  Plymouth  schooner  was  obtained 
at  an  office  in  Mincing-lane,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  broker  or  merchant  there  could  be  a  party 
to  swindling  a  Cornish  fanner  by  selling  him  loam 
for  guano. 

However,  we  are  making  further  inquiries  as  to 
this  matter,  and  shall  resume  the  subject  next  week. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  as  well  for  buyers  of 
guano  to  preserve  samples  of  what  they  purchase, 
in  order  that  it  may  he  examined  in  case  a  sus- 
picion should  arise  about  its  purity.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  that.  The  mixture  of  guano  and  loam 
is  very  easily  detected,  and  can  be  demonstrated  in 
a  court  of  law,  where  a  sure  remedy  will  be  found 
for  the  fraud,  if  any  fraud  has  been  committed. 

The  want  of  leisure  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
Belgian  Glass  of  Messrs.  Testa  &  Andrews 
prevented  our  expressing  our  opinion  upon  it  last 
week.  We  have  now  compared  it  carefully  with 
other  samples,  and  we  can  state  that  the  following 
is  its  real  description.  It  is  all  of  good  quality, 
white,  and  well  made.  That  at  3-^d.  per  foot  weighs 
1 1  oz.,  and  is  equal  to  good  English  crown-glass ; 
that  at  S^d.  per  foot  weighs  14  oz.,  and  is  equal  to 
the  sheet-glass  generally  employed  before  the 
alteration  of  the  English  tarifli'.  The  quality  for 
which  4Jj-rf.  per  foot  is  charged  is  nearly  the  same 
as  Mr.  Elfhick's,  but  rather  lighter.  If  bought  in 
the  boxes,  exactly  as  imported,  buyers  taking  on 
themselves  the  risk  of  breakage  and  cost  of  cutting, 
Mr.  Elphick  sells  his  at  the  same  price :  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  quite  so  advantageous  for  the 
generality  of  purchasers  to  procure  the  glass  in  that 
way.  We  suspect  that  they  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
pay  5d.  for  glass  delivered  perfect,  and  ready  cut 
to  the  sizes  they  require,  than  to  buy  it  at  i-!,d.  in 
the  rough.  The  weights  we  have  given  are  what 
we  have  found  in  the  samples  we  have  seen  ;  but 
vre  understand  that  the  squares  are  not  of  equal 
thickness. 


GROWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 
Three  years  ago  1  addressed  the  subjoined  letter  to 
a  gentleman  in  Liverpool  connected  with  the  trade  to 
South  America,  and  he  forwarded  a,  copy  of  it  to  his 
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partners  in  Peru,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  translate  it 
into  Spanish,  and  circulate  it  amongst  the  planters  there, 
hut  with  what  effect  I  know  not.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  as  applicable  to  India  as  Peru,  and  it  every 
year  becomes  more  evident  how  vitally  important  it  is 
for  us  to  endeavour  to  grow  that  indispensable  article 
cotton  in  our  own  colonies,  rather  tlian  continue  depen- 
dant on  the  United  States  for  our  supplies  ;  as  a  war  of 
two  vears'  duration,  or  even  a  serious  outbreak  amongst 
the  negroes  (which  is  very  likely  to  occur,  if  we  have  a 
■war  with  the  States)  might  set  fast  all  our  mills,  and 
deprive  our  work-people  of  bread. 

I  am  aware  that  many  experiments,  having  for  their 
object  the  growth  of  a  better  quality  of  cotton,  have 
failed ;  indeed  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1828,  I  sent  seed 
of  many  varieties  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  but  I  heard  no 
more  of  them,  and  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  grow  good  cotton  would  be 
probable  from  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
native  cotton,  planted  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  grow- 
ing of  better  kinds  of  cotton  may  have  been  attempted 
in  India,  with  the  precautions  suggested  to  the  Peru- 
vians, but  if  it  has  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  am 
convinced  if  success  is  to  be  attamed  at  all  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  that  direction. 

It  is  a  fearful  consideration  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  our  population  are  dependant  on  a  country  governed 
by  a  mob,  or  in  other  words,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  government  at  all.' — T.  G, 

The  following  is  the  letter  above  alluded  to  :  — 
"  I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  attempting  to  grow  fine  cotton 
in  Peru.  We  have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  con- 
sumers of  Peruvian  cotton  to  some  extent,  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  and  from  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  it  during  that  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  possesses  many  excellences  ;  it  is  long 
enough  (almost  too  long),  very  sound  in  staple,  and 
■where  well  managed,  of  a  very  good  colour  ;  its  defects 
are  coarseness  and  harshness  of  staple,  and  if  these 
could  be  removed,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  its 
riv.alling  the  Egyptian  and  Sea  Islands'  Cottons,  any 
considerable  approximation  to  which  would  very  mate- 
ially  enhance  its  value  ;  seeing  that  the  highest  quota- 
tion for  Sea  Islands,  was  last  week  SOA  ;  whilst  the 
highest  for  Peruvian  was  no  more  than  (s\d.  With  the 
view  of  improving  the  quality  of  cotton  in  Peru,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  you  to  send  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
packed  in  air-tight  boxes,  particularly  Sea  Islands  and 
Egyptian,  which  some  of  the  cotton-brokers  would  easily 
procure  from  the  spinners  using  these  descriptions,  and 
judging  from  what  I  hear  of  the  climate  of  both  coun- 
tries, I  should  think  the  Egyptian  would  go  to  a  very 
similar  atmosphere  and  mode  of  cultivation  to  that  where 
it  had  been  raised,  which  would  be  very  lil;ely  to  render 
it  much  more  easily  a,ccliraatised,  and  of  course  make  it 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  sort  of  cotton  wliich 
had  been  grown  under  dissimilar  circumstances  of  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 

"These  seeds,  when  sown,  ought  (with  the  exceptions 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  to  be  planted  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  all  other  cottons  as  to  render  it  very  un- 
likely for  the  wind  or  insects  to  carry  the  pollen  from 
the  flowers  of  one  kind  to  those  of  another;  for,  without 
this  precaution,  such  is  the  tendency  in  many  genera  of 
plants  to  hybridise  or  cross-breed  with  each  other  (and 
I  believe  from  what  I  have  heard  that  there  is  this  ten- 
dency in  the  different  varieties  of  cotton),  that  however 
good  the  quality  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  all  re- 
vert to  the  old  variety  in  a  season  or  two,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  preponderance  of  that  variety  over 
any  newly-iutroduced  ones.  So  much  are  the  growers  of 
Turnip-seed  for  sale  in  England  aware  of  the  importance 
of  attending  to  this,  that  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken 
to  remove  all  cruciform  plants  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
field ;  whilst  their  Turnips  are  in  flower,  as  there  is  such  a 
tendency  in  them  all  to  hybridise,  that  the  quality  of  the 
seed  is  often  injured  by  the  Wild  Mustard  (Sinapis 
arvcnsis),  springing  up  in  the  same  or  adjoining  fields  ; 
whilst,  by  carefully  selecting  on  the  other  hand,  the  best 
bulbs  for  seed,  and  by  judiciously  crossing  one 
variety  with  another,  new  sorts  are  obtained,  com- 
bining the  excellences  of  both.  This  leads  me  to 
observe,  that  probably  seed  of  foreign  varieties 
of  cotton  may  not  thrive  well  in  the  first  instance; 
and  I  would,  therefore,  very  strongly  recommend 
the  gentleman  who  may  make  the  experiment,  care- 
fully to  select  seed  from  the  plants  on  his  estate  which 
he  sees  are  producing  the  best  and  finest  cotton,  and 
sow  them  in  contact  with  a  few  seeds  of  each  of  the 
sorts jjou  may  send  out  to  him,  carefully  removing  them 
in  every  instance,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  from  the 
■vicinity  of  all  other  cotton  ;  and  then  again  sowing  the 
seed  which  is  obtained  from  these  experiments,  and 
cai-ofully  examining  the  cotton  growing  upon  each  of 
them ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
plants  will  be  varieties  partaking  of  the  character 
of  both  the  parent  kinds;  and  by  selecting  the 
best  of  these,  and  sowing  them  alone  (still  at  a  distance 
from  all  other  cotton),  there  is  little  doubt  that  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  persevering  and  skilful 
cultivator.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  origin  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  to  be  traced  to  something  of  the 
kind  :  an  observing  and  experimental  planter,  by  care- 
fully examining  his  plants,  and  sowing  seed  always 
from  those  alone  which  produced  the  longest  and  finest 
cotton,  at  last  arrived  at  that  excellent  quality  kno\vn  by 
that  name.  Look  again  at  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt, 
by  the  introduction  of  seeds  of  better  cotton  ;  and  there 


this  improved  variety  has  by  no  means  had  a  fair  chance 
of  showing  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  inasmuch  as 
the  wretched  cultivator  has  not  the  slightest  induce- 
ment to  improve  its  quality.  He  gets  no  more  per 
pound  for  the  finest  and  cleanest  cotton,  than  he  does 
for  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  improve  under  his  care  ;  but  with  all  this 
neglect,  and  want  of  management,  we  can  see  by  what 
it  is,  what  it  would  most  probably  become  in  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  and  skilful  man,  who  knew  that 
every  improvement  he  made  in  its  quality  would  be  to 
his  own  advantage.  Assuming  that  your  Peruvian  friends 
could  so  far  improve  the  quality  of  their  cottons  as  to 
double  its  value  in  this  market  (and  I  do  not  think  my- 
self too  sanguine  in  expecting  even  more  than  this),  with 
very  little  extra  labour,  nearly  all  the  additional  price 
would  be  profit. 
"  But  supposing  even  that  cross  fertilising,  or  hybridis- 
ing as  the  horticulturists  call  it,  does  not  frequently 
naturally  occur  in  cotton  plants,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  effect  it  artificially,  by  prematurely  unfold- 
ing the  petals,  and  with  fine  scissors  cutting  away  all 
the  stamens  before  impregnation  takes  place.  This  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
petals,  and  they  will  then  close  again  of  themselves  ; 
and  when  they  expand  naturally,  then  impregnate  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  with  the  pollen  of  the  kind  you 
want  to  cross  with  ;  we  owe  many  of  our  finest  varieties 
of  fruits  to  this  practice.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight, 
in  particular,  was  very  successful  in  raising  new  kinds 
in  this  way  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  experiment 
I  have  made,  that  the  more  frequently  this  cross 
breeding  takes  place,  the  more  easy  (within  certain 
limits),  it  is  to  extend  it,  until  cultivation  has  so  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  the  plant,  that  it  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  its  original  stock.  There  is 
nothing  growing  wild  like  our  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and 
Cauliflowers  ;  nor  even  like  our  Carrots,  Celery,  and 
Asparagus  ;  where  are  the  originals  of  our  Wheat, 
Barley,  Rye,  Beans,  and  Peas  ?  Many  of  these  appear 
to  be  so  completely  transformed  by  cultivation,  that  we 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  original  stocks  from 
which 'they  have  sprung. —  Thomas  Garnett." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Saving  Seeds.  —  It  has  often  occurred  to  'me  that 
sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercisec)  in  saving  seed  of 
vegetables  from  the  finest  parts  of  the  crop.  If  we 
breed  livestock,  of  whatever  kind,  we  invariably  select 
the  parents  from  the  best  of  our  flock  or  stud.  So, 
with  regard  to  flowers,  no  one  would  sow  seed  from 
inferior  flowers,  but  would  select  from  the  best  speci- 
mens ;  and  it  is  by  following  up  this  system  (even 
without  more  crossing  than  is  performed  by  Nature, 
and  the  bees),  that  great  improvements  have  been 
made.  Thinking  the  same  effects  would  accrue  from 
a  more  careful  selection  of  culinary  seeds,  and  that  a 
much  greater  degree  of  productiveness  might  be  at- 
tained, about  three  years  ago  I  began  an  experiment 
with  long-pod  Beans  ;  I  carefully  selected  the  finest 
and  fullest  pods  for  seed,  taking  none  with  fewer  than 
five  Beans  in  each.  Next  year  I  had  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  pods  with  six  seeds  in  each  ;  these  were  saved 
for  seed.  The  following  year  there  were  many  six- 
seeded  pods  and  some  with  seven.  Following  up  the 
same  plan,  I  find  this  season  many  more  six  and  seven- 
seeded  pods,  than  of  a  less  number,  and  some  with 
eight  seeds  !  There  are  still  a  few  plants  which  pro- 
duce five-seeded  pods,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  five-seeded  plants  have  seldom  a  six-seeded  pod 
upon  them,  but  all  fives  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  six-seeded 
plant  generally  has  nearly  all  the  pods  bearing  six 
Beans  or  more.  As  the  seed-saving  season  is  now 
coming  on,  perhaps  these  hints  may  induce  others  to 
adopt  the  plan.  If  the  same  thing  were  adopted  with 
our  corn-crops,  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
best  filled  ears  to  save  as  seed,  I  have  little  doubt 
more  productive  varieties  might  be  procured.  In  my 
yoimger  days  I  once  gathered  an  ear  of  Barley  which 
had  22  grains  on  each  side  ;  surely  the  produce  from 
seed  of  this  description  would  yield  a  far  better  crop 
than  such  as  is  frequently  sown. — Lusor.  [Our  cor- 
respondent is  quite  right.] 

The  Toad  Sloughing  its  S/cin.~The  following  account 
of  this  operation  is  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  process, 
and  may  possibly  prove  Interesting.  Mr.  Johnson,  gr. 
to  R.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Chaseley  Hall,  Manchester, 
writes  :— "  I  have  had  two  toads  nearly  seven  years,  one 
in  the  Grapery,  the  other  In  the  Pinery.  They  lie  under 
the  floor-flags  all  day,  and  come  out  on  the  approach  of 
night  to  wander  over  the  premises.  I  have  evidence  of 
their  great  consumption  of  beetles  and  woodllee,  and  I 
consider  them  invaluable  in  keeping  down  these  mis- 
chievous vermin.  On  entering  the  Grape-house  one 
morning  in  April  last,  I  saw  one  of  my  toads  squatting 
on  the  floor  in  the  act  of  sloughing  his  skin.  I  was  not 
in  time  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  as  the  skin 
had  already  cracked  open  down  the  back.  The  creature 
was  in  the  act  of  seizing  it  with  its  mouth  at  one  side  of 
its  neck,  when  I  began  to  watch  it.  It  had  brought  its 
hinder  parts  as  near  its  head  as  possible,  by  rounding 
its  back  ;  when  it  had  got  firm  hold  with  its  mouth  it 
began  fighting  with  all  its  feet,  evidently  using  no  slight 
exertion.  Its  fore  feet  were  the  first  to  be  got  out,  and 
I  can  only  compare  it  to  getting  a  leg  and  foot  out  of  a 
stocking,  as  everything  came  off  both  from  above  and 
under  the  feet.  The  skin  in  the  meantime  peeled  off 
the  body  and  seemed  to  turn  down,  and  form  a  roll  on 
each  of  its  sides;  and  towards  the  belly,  which  was  the 
last  part  to  be  freed.     The  gi-eatest  difficulty  seemed  to 


be  to  get  the  hind  legs  clear  ;  whilst  this  was  going 
and  the  creature  apparently  scraping  its  sides  with 
its  four  legs,  the  mouth  was  receiving  the  slough  in 
shape  of  a  lengthened  strip  or  roll.  I  could  perceive 
mumbling  motion  ;  the  hold  of  the  mouth  seemed 
assist  very  considerably  in  the  process,  as  it  kept  pull 
back  with  its  head,  but  the  skin  was  swallowed  with 
any  signs  of  mastication.  For  a  time  previous  to 
the  toad  had  assumed  an  unusually  dark  colour.  Wl 
the  skin  had  left  it,  it  was  a  mottled  light  ash-gr 
This  darkened,  however,  very  much  in  the  course  o 
very  short  time.  The  business  of  getting  off  its  cov 
ing  lasted  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  the  ti 
I  first  saw  it,  and  it  showed  symptoms  of  sickness 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  The  eyes  lool 
dim,  and  It  appeared  altogether  prostrated  in  strengt 
after  this  it  recovered,  and  hopped  away  into  its  fore 
retreat.— T'T.  A.  G. 

Pine-growing. — I  built  a  house  last  year  which  I  hea 
by  iron  gutters  and  one  of  Burbidge's  boilers  ;  it  ha 
path  down  the  middle  ;  and  a  bed  supported  by  piers 
plunging  on  either  side.  I  also  procured  40  Pine  plai 
20  Queens,  and  20  of  a  kind  called  Trinder's  Pine. 
latter  were  young  plants,  the  former  were  to  fruit  t 
spring.  Now,  the  whole  have  grown  admirably, 
leaves  are  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour,  and  nothing 
look  more  healthy.  But  the  Queens  have  shown 
fruit  nor  seem  likely  to  do  so.  They  continue  to  gr 
vigorously,  and  each  has  sent  up  very  strong  sucli 
of  which  I  have  removed  all  but  one.  Ought  I  to  c 
tinue  their  growth  ?  or  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  as  to 
sure  fruit  next  spring.  I  should  mention  that  thewh 
are  planted  in  very  rough  turfy  loam  and  horse-du 
and  are  in  very  large  pots.  Can  you  also  give  me 
information  as  to  the  sort  called  Trinder's  Pine  ?  tl 
have  grown  to  double  the  size  of  the  Queens,  with  mi 
darker  foliage.  I  should  add  that  the  pots  are  plun, 
in  sawdust. — A.  Z.  [Your  Pines  have  not  shown  fr 
in  consequence  of  their  vigorous  growth,  and  of  hav 
been  placed  in  extraordinarily  large  pots  ;  when 
pots  are  full  of  roots  there  can  be  no  question  but  t 
fruit  will  come  up.  Encourage  the  plants  by  all  me; 
until  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Keep  them  n 
the  glass,  and  expose  them  to  the  full  sun  ;  during  w 
ter  withhold  water  in  a  great  measure  ;  in  early  spr 
increase  the  temperature,  and  be  more  liberal  in  yi 
supply  of  water,  and  your  success  will  be  comple 
Remove  all  suckers  until  the  fruit  makes  its  appearan 
and  then  only  leave  one  to  each  plant.  We  presume 
sort  you  allude  to  is  the  Enville— a  well-known  kiu' 
larger,  but  inferior  in  all  other  respects  to  the  Que 
pine.  We  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  the 
of  iron  gutters  In  producing  bottom  heat.] 

Tan  as  Sianure. —  With  regard  to  this  being  injuri 
to  vegetation,  I  may  mention  that  I  this  spring  appl 
a  good  thick  mulching  of  it  on  the  surface  to  the  ro 
of  some  newly  planted  fruit-trees,  and  they  have 
struck  upwards  and  imbedded  themselves  in  the  t 
forming  a  very  hard  mass  of  young  fibrous  roots.  1 
trees  are  growing  vigorously. — A7t  Amateur  Garder, 
[Our  correspondent  has  omitted  the  important  poi 
whether  his  bark  was  that  of  the  Larch  or  the  Oak]. 

Horlicnltural  Exhibitions. — Theadvantages  result! 
from  public  displays  of  horticultural  skill  have  bi 
doubted  by  some,  and  condemned  by  others  ;  bul 
think  a  most  conclusive  proof,  were  such  required, 
favour  of  them,  is  the  wide  spreading  efforts  now  m; 
ing  by  every  man  who  claims  the  distinction  of  bein 
good  gardener  ;  for  without  doubly  taxing  diligen 
and  trebly  spurring  mental  and  bodily  energies, 
name  must  be  swept  from  the  professional  roll.  W 
can  deny  but  that  horticultural  exhibitions  have  brou, 
out  a  new,  and  vastly  improved  class  of  men  ?  and 
benefit  of  this  new  order  of  things,  it  is  true,  is  par 
reaped  by  the  gardeners  themselves  ;  but  also, 
great  measure,  it  cannot  be  denied,  by  their  employe 
In  proof  of  this,  we  see  daily  disappearing  the  hi 
starved,  half-baked,  one  pound  Pine-apples.  'i 
miserable  Currant-looking  brown  —  miscalled  Bl: 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  together  with  the  lanky  things 
pots,  designated  exotic  plants,  with  two  or  three  lea\ 
and  a  solitary  tuft  of  flowers,  on  the  top  of  a  3  f 
rod.  These  things,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves, 
becoming  matters  of  garden  history,  just  as  much 
as  that  our  children  will  learn  from  their  grandfathi 
that  stage  coaches  once  conveyed  the  pubUc  to  and 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Hence,  if  a  new  order 
things  has  arisen,  by  which  50  miles  can  be  travelled 
the  same  time  in  wdiich  10  used  to  be,  we  think  it  m 
be  admitted  that  everything  must  travel  at  simi 
speed ;  and  gardening,  above  all  other  arts,  is  the  le 
likely  to  stand  still,  under  the  competition  to  which 
public  exhibitions,  horticulturiil  productions  are  so  f 
qnently  submitted.  It  would  be  premature,  indeed, 
•suppose  that  gardeners  would  slacken  pace,  we  mean 
who  constantly  submits  to  public  criticism  examples 
his  skill  and  talent  in  the  art  of  gardening.  Evi 
effort  he  possesses  is  called  forth  to  keep  the  position 
has  attained,  or  to  take  a  higher  one.  Those  pla 
which  used  to  adorn,  or  rather  disgrace  our  conser 
torles,  are  now  insufferable  in  every  well  manaj 
g.irden.  The  employers  of  gardeners  will  no  longer 
content  with  such  thinss.  Cultivation  in  these,  as 
all  other  matters,  must  be  the  passport.  No  gentlen 
can  submit  to  have  put  upon  his  table,  a  hard,  dried- 
Pine-apple,  with  the  pips  as  acute  as  a  diamond  cut  gl 
sugar-basin.  These  must  be  stretched  out  by  super 
culture,  until  they  are  quite  flat ;  and  so  full  of  fatn( 
that  it  is  leaking  out  in  all  directions.  The  tim" 
gone  by  when  a  Pumpkin  will  pass  for  a  Mfelon,  and 
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gardener  who  thinks  otherwise  must  certainly  iiill  be- 
hind. It  is  very  true  that  a  great  deal  rests  with  the 
gardener,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  if  a  gentleman  desires 
good  gardeningonhis  premises, the  necessary  encourage- 
ment must  be  given.  There  is  no  more  expense  in 
gardening  well  than  in  gardening  badly  ;  but  he  who 
prevents  his  gardener  from  exhibiting  at  such  meetings 
as  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  damps  his  entlm- 
siasm  and  clogs  his  industry.  A  man's  talent,  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances,  "  is  hid  under  a 
bushel."  The  only  way  to  discover  the  merits  of  a 
gardener  is  by  fair  and  honourable  competition  ;  .are 
the  conservatories  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park, 
or  those  of  Mr.  Norman,  of  Bromley,  less  g.ay,  or  in  a 
worse  condition  because  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Barnes 
produce  magnificent  collections  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bitions ?  Or  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  or  Sir  George  VVarrender's  table  worse 
supplied  with  fruit  because  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Dods 
exhibit  splendid  collections  annually  at  Chiswiek.  We 
will  venture  to  say  that  they  are  better  and  more  pro- 
fusely supplied  on  that  very  account  ;  wherefore  then 
any  opposition  to  Horticultural  Societies?  surely  there  is 
no  immoral  tendency  in  producing  a  G  or  a  10-pound 
Pine-apple,  or  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants,  and 
placing  them  on  the  table  for  England's  aristocracy  to 
look  at  ?  We  know  that  this  illiberal  feeling  is  on  the 
wane,  and  that  it  may  be  completely  extinguished  is  the 
earnest  and  sincere  wish  of — Duro. 

Elceodendrum  indicum. — Amateur  cultivators  inte- 
rested in  the  pliysiological  structure  of  plants,  will  find 
a  rich  treat  in  the  finely  marked  le.aves  of  this  pare  and 
valuable  stove-shrub.  They  ar6  of  a  lanceolate  form, 
from  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  inches  in 
width,  of  a  thick  leathery  substance,  with  a  smooth, 
shining,  dark  green  surface,  broken  by  irregular  mMses 
of  a  lighter  shade,  the  midrib  being  of  a  rich  crimson 
tint.  On  viewing  the  leaf  through  strong  sun-light 
(from  the  upper  side),  its  texture  is  semi-transparent, 
showing  a  brilliant  contrast  between  the  crimson  column 
•of  the  centre,  and  the  iilternate  spaces  of  dark  and  light 
gfeen  tissue.  Wheii  thus  examined,  what,  .at  an  ordi- 
nary sight  of  the  plant,  appears  to  be  only  a  thick 
opaque  medium,  with  a  mottled  surface,  is  then  seen  to 
range  itself  into  an  extremely  beautiful  and  geometrical 
4isti'ibution  of  the  larger  nerves,  exhibiting  a  distinct 
outline  of  the  central  and  secondary  branches,  radiating 
towards  the  margins,  and  surrounded  by  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  smaller  ones,  extending  over  the  whole 
surface  :  the  latter  being  of  a  bright  green  colour,  are 
graphically  defined  by  the  darker  tissue  running  along 
their  margin,  the  intervening  spaces  being  of  a  paler 
shade.  Such  a  leaf  may  be  regarded  as  forming  in 
itself  a  museum  of  vegetable  structure.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it,  not  even  excepting  the  exquisitely 
marked  Ancectochilus  setaceus.  The  picturesque  im- 
pression upon  the  leaf  of  the  latter,  may,  not  unaptly, 
be  compared  to  veins  of  rich  mosaic  gold  running  over 
a  chocolate-green  vegetable  substance,  and  that,  on 
Elseodendroh  indicum,  to  a  stream  of  blood,  broken 
into  a  thousand  currents,  flowing  over  a  richly- diversified 
surface  of  green  vegetable  tissue. —  IV.  Woody  Pine- 
Apple  Place. 

Fruit  at  the  Chiswiek  Shoivs. — I  was  much  pleased 
at  reading  (pp.  489  and  511)  your  remarks  ou  the  fruit 
at  the  Chiswiek  Exhibitions,  and  I  hope  ■  they  will  not 
be  disregarded  by  the  exhibitors  in  future.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  xmripe  fruit 
shown,  and  sorry  to  see  the  frequent  instances  of 
growers  sending  bad  things  with  good,  and  thereby 
losing  prizes  which  they  otherwise  might  have  gained. 
We  all  grow  indifferent  articles  sometimes,  but  for  our 
•own  sake  we  never  should  expose  them  on  these  public 
occasions.  I  lately  noticed  at  Chiswiek  a  lot  of  10 
Pines,  eight  of  which  were  bad,  and  two  uncommonly 
^ood ;  if  the  good  ones  alone  had  been  shown  they 
would  probably  have  gained  a  prize,  but  by  sending  the 
whole  parcel  the  exhibitor  gave  himself  so  bad  a  cha- 
racter as  a  Pine  grower,  that  the  judges  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  acted  very  wrongly  if  they  had  awarded 
him  anything  ;  the  declared  intention  of  the  society  in 
giving  the  medals  being  "to  reward  the  skilful  gardener." 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  exhibitor  was  disappointed, 
but  he  should  have  kept  his  bad  Pines  at  home,  and 
then  he  might  have  passed  for  a  grower  of  good  ones 
in  general.  For  several  years,  I  h.ave  occasionally  sent 
fruit  to  Chiswiek,  but  I  never  did  so  unless  I  had  some- 
thing particularly  good,  and  when  I  had  not  got  at  least 
three  distinct  kinds,  each  of  first-rate  character,  I  never 
ran  the  risk  of  making  up  a  collection  with  things  of 
inferior  quality,  but  contented  myself  with  showing 
single  specimens,  and  by  so  doing  I  have  seldom  missed 
a  prize  :  and  I  think  that  if  my  brother  exhibitors 
would  act  with  similar  caution,  they  would  be  equally 
successful An  Exhibitor  of  Fruit  in  a  small  way. 

Gardening  Implements,- — The  excellent  articles  on 
Garden  Mechanics,  by  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie  (pp.  433  and 
488),  and  the  report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Meeting 
at  Shrewsbury  (p.  499),  have  suggested  to  me  the  idea, 
as  the  operations  performed  in  gardening  and  agricul- 
ture are  nearly  similar,  that  what  is  seen  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  one,  may  be  extended  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  other.  The  advancement  in  agricultural 
improvement  is,  in  a  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  me- 
chanical inventions.  The  encouragement  given  by  the 
Society  to  produce  a  superior  class  of  implements  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  emulation  that 
is  produced  by  giving  prizes  to  those  who  have  applied 
their  mechanical  skill  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
is  laudable  and  productive  of  useful  results.     In  the 


science  of  gardening  mechauical  skill  could  be  applied 
with  advantage.  If  prizes  were  given  at  horticultural 
shows  for  improvements  that  may  be  made  in  garden 
implements  it  would  arouse  a  spirit  of  invention  on  the 
subject  that  would  produce  some  useful  results.  The 
mechanics  of  agricultural  improvements  are  generally 
indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  farmers  for  each  succeed- 
ing ste|)  iu  their  progress  to  perfection.  At  an  .agricul- 
tural show  the  individuals  most  interested  in  tlie  subject 
are  present  to  appreciate  the  value  of  each  invention  or 
improvement.  The  prize  is  not  so  much  the  object 
with  the  inventor  or  improver  as  to  know  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  them  at  such  places,  where  their  merits  would 
be  appreciated,  would  do  much  for  their  sale.  If  the 
same  system  was  adopted  at  horticultural  shows,  it 
appears  to  me  that  simil.ar  results  would  follow.  The 
Chiswiek  and  other  horticultural  societies  could  very 
much  encoui'age  the  production  of  gardening  implements 
by  offering  prizes  for  any  invention  or  improvement  of 
them  that  would  seem  deserving  of  such  awards.  In 
several  counties  in  which  I  have  been,  I  have  seen 
some  garden  tools  or  implements  iu  one  that  are 
not  known  iu  another.  Even  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  tools  at  present  in  use  would  help  to  abridge 
the  labour  that  is  required  to  be  done  in  many  places 
witli  a  very  limited  number  of  hands.  If  mechanical 
skill  and  invention  were  set  to  work  there  would  be  no 
lacic  of  competitors,  not  so  much  for  the  object  of  the 
prizes  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  these  pro- 
ductions before  those  who  are  always  ready  to  reward 
merit  that  tends  to  extend  the  improvement  of  horticul- 
ture. As  farmers  are  best  able  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  farming  implements,  so 
likewise  are  gardeners  best  qualified  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  gardening  implements. 
When  the  fact  is  so  generally  known  that  great  improve- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  have  been  produced  by 
the  force  of  mechanical  science  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  if  the  same  impetus  was  given  to  push  on  improve- 
ments in  gardening  implements,  that  similar  happy  re- 
sults would  follow.  .  The  drill  rake,  transplanter,  aud 
other  useful  implements  for  general  or  particular  pur- 
poses, are  only  rarely  to  be  met  with.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  because  they  are  not  exhibited  to  public  notice. 
The  implements  of  gardening  are  not  generally  of  such 
complicated  structure  or  mechanism  but  that  a, gardener 
by  seeing  them  would  be  able  to  judge  pretty  correctly 
of  the  powers  of  each,  and'  how  far  they  were  likely  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  If 
they  were  to  be  seen  at  horticultural  shows,  where  gar- 
deners are  in  the  habit  of  attending,  then  there  would 
be  a  great  prob.ability  that  every  implement  valuable  as 
a  new  invention,  or  an  improvement  on  the  old,  would 
be  appreciated  ;  that  those  best  adapted  for  their  speci- 
fied purposes  would  pass  for  their  sterling  value,  and 
that  the  others  found  deficient  would  be  rejected  as 
worthless. —  William  Keune. 

Asparagus I  am  a  fellow-sufferer, with  your  corre- 
spondent "J.  F.  M-"  (p.  489).  I  bedewed  a  bed  of 
freshly  moved  Asparagus  plants  this  last  spring  with 
pork-brine;  they  came  up,iwid  then  began  to  pucker 
aud  wither  away.  At  present  the  bed  has  a  very  shabby 
appearance,  but  as  the  plants  do  not  appear  to  be  quite 
defunct,  I  propose  to  try  them  on  till  next  year. —  P.  P. 
floare's  System  of  Vine  Culture. — I  perceive,  in 
a  late  Number,  that  a  correspondent,  signing  himself 
"  C. — Scotland,"  states  that  he  planted  some  Vines  in  a 
Vinery  on  the  plan  recommended  iu  my  work  on  the 
roots  of  Vines,  aud  that  they  have  not  grown  ;  and  iu 
consequence  he  calls  upon  me  to  account  for  their 
failure.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  soon  as  he  has 
communicated  a  little  further  information  in  the  matter. 
He  states  that  he  has  followed  my  directions  in  every 
respect,  and  as  those  directions  extend  no  further  than 
to  the  completion  of  the  act  of  planting,  I  have  to 
request  that  he  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  either 
by  letter  or  through  the  Chronicle,  what  means  he 
afterwards  adopted  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Vines, 
and  I  shall  then  be  enabled,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  his  failure.  Your  correspondent  also 
refers  to  the  non-growth  of  the  Vines  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswiek,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  Chronicle.  This  notice,  however, 
being  only  incidental,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  I  considered  that  I  was  not  thereby 
called  upon  to  take  any  formal  notice  of  the  mattei",  and 
therefore  reserved  myself  for  a  more  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. That  opportunity  has  now  been  afforded  me, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  embrace  it,  without  hesitation, 
next  week. — Clement  Hoare. 

Dcndrobium  mosckatum. — A  flower  spike  of  this 
advanced  so  far  towards  flowering,  that  I  expected  it 
would  have  opened  next  day.  But  instead  it  withered 
as  if  flagging  for  want  of  water,  although  both  the  plant 
and  the  house  were  abundantly  supplied  with  moisture. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  flowers  would  not  open, 
and  no  more  notice  was  taken  of  the  circumstance  till 
some  time  after,  when  the  seed-vessels  were  observed 
to  swell — in  fact  the  seeds  were  set.  As  I  think  a 
flower,  or  the  fructifying  parts  of  a  flower,  must  be 
perfect  before  it  can  set  its  seeds,  why  did  not  the 
flowers  open  1  D.  chrys.anthum  opened  its  blooms 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  other,  at  the  same  time.  Aud 
the  only  alteration  I  made  in  the  treatment  was.  that 
the  sun  shone  upon  D.  moschatum  from  about  2  o'clock 
to  i  past  3  ;  .and  I  threw  a  mat  on  the  back  part  of  the 
house  to  prevent  this,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  flowers 
of  D.  moschatum  withering. — A.  Brander.  _  [It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  an  Orchid  or  any  other  plant 
to  open  its  flowers  in  order  to  set  the  fruit.     The  point 


is  to  bring  ^he  mature  pollen  into  contact  with  the  ma- 
ture stigma.  An  insect  in  the  interior  of  the  closed 
flower  may  possibly  do  that.  The  fact,  however, 
deserves  inquiring  into]. 

Longevity  of  the  Canary. — It  is  a  disputed  point 
among  bird-fanciers,  how  long  a  canary  will  live. 
Some  say  12  years,  others  fix  Ki,  as  the  extreme  limit. 
I  have  kept  one  iu  my  family  between  13  aud  14  years  ; 
his  song,  however,  had  ceased  previous  to  his  death  at 
least  a  twelvemonth.  I  have  now  to  record  the  re- 
markable fact  of  a  cock  canary  being  in  good  song, 
who  is  at  the  present  moment  in  his  20th  year  !  1  saw 
him  a  few  days  since,  when  calling  on  a  friend  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush.  He  was  well  and  hearty,  in  excellent 
plumage,  and  remarkably  tame.  His  extreme  age  was 
by  no  means  apparent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  quite 
sprightly,  and  uncommonly  observant  of  what  was 
passing.  His  present  master  and  mistress  have  had 
him  18  years,  and  when  they  first  took  charge  of  him 
he  was  more  than  20  months  old.  I  need  not  add  that 
he  is,  in  every  sense,  "  one  of  the  family."  How  much 
longer  he  may  remain  so  I  cannot  say,  but  he  looks  so 
well  that  an  insurance  might,  I  think,  be  effected  oa 
his  life  for  at  least  five  years  to  come. —  William  Kidd, 
New-road,  Hammersmith. 

Sleeping  Seeds. — Having  seen  in  your  Number  of 
May  3d,  an  account  of  steeping  Beans  and  Peas,  &C., 
iu  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  I  beg  to  forward  the 
result  of  my  experience.  Some  French  Beans  that  had 
been  soaked  si.x  hours  in  one  part  of  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  to  seven  parts  of  water,  and  sown  on 
the  2d  of  June,  came  up  in  10  days.  Some  Peas  after 
the  same  process  of  steeping  were  up  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  Another  crop  of  Peas,  steeped  iu  the  same 
manner,  and  sown  on  the  19th  of  June,  came  up  partially 
on  the  4th  day,  and  were  all  up  on  the  7th  day.  The 
chloride  of  lime  seems  to  have  the  double  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  grubs,  slugs,  &c.,  and  greatly 
promoting  the  progress  of  vegetation.  Peas  and  Beans 
previously  sown  in  the  old  way,  have  not  come  up 
under  six  or  seven  weelvs. —  W.  L. 

■..The  Aerial  Rooting  of  Plants. — Some  weeks  ago  a 
correspondent  asked — "  Why  do  plants  frequently  throw 
out  roots  into  the  air  ?"  And  as  the  elucidation  of  the 
question  affords  a  subject  of  physiological  inquiry,  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  reyders- 
Although  this  aerial  rooting  is  a  property  far  from  being 
general  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  vegetable  life,  yet 
there  are  some  species  which  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  this  property  for  their  support.  For  instance,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  Epiphytes  of  the  tropical  fo- 
rests, or  the  Pandanus  of  the  adjacent  plains.  In  the 
former  these  aerial  roots  appear  to  have  only  one  function 
to  perform,  that  of  imbibing  nourishment  from  the  moist 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  those  singular 
plants  delight ;  but  in  the  latter  instance,  they  continue 
to  grow  downwards,  performing  the  functions  of  aerial 
roots  until  they  reach  the  earth,  into  which  they  pene- 
trate. The  upper  part  assumes  the  appearance  and  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  stem  ;  the  lower  part  branches 
into  the  soil,  and  forms  roots.  Now  this  formation  of  new 
stems  around  the  parent  plant  affords  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  every  plant  to  the 
situation  which  it  is  destined  to  fill,  and  of  the  unison 
of  its  several  parts  in  the  general  economy  of  the  whole 
tabric,  as  the  nature  of  the  plant  requires  the  formation 
of  new  stems  around  the  original  one.  The  roots  of  the 
Pandanus  before  they  reach  the  soil  are  furnished  with 
peculiar  organs  for  collecting  moisture  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the 
earth,  these  organs  disappear,  being  then  useless,  as 
roots  beneath  the  soil  require  no  such  organs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imbibing  the  surrounding  substances  capable  of 
being  assimilated  for  the  uses  of  the  plant.  Now, 
although  this  aerial  rooting  is  part  of  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  plants  above  named,  those  instances  can 
only  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule-  It 
is  therefore  for  us  to  inquire.  Why  do  plants,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  contrary  to  their  general  nature, 
produce  roots  from  the  stem  ?  We  know  that  such  in- 
stances frequently  occur,  and  a  familiar  one  is  afforded  in 
the  Vine.  These  roots  do  not  at  ail  times  issue  from  the 
joints,  as  is  generally,  though  not  always  the  case  with 
cuttings,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  stem  ;  and  this  emis- 
sion of  roots  takes  place  only  when  the  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  growing  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
During  the  growth  of  a  plnnt  all  the  inorganic  matter 
which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  roots  mixes  with  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  and, 
assimilated  by  the  indescribable  chemical  operations 
constantly  going  on  in  the  plant,  is  returned  as  nutri- 
tious sup  by  a  series  of  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  bark, 
and  from  thence  to  the  several  parts  of  the  plant,  for  their 
nourishment  and  growth.  But  the  greatest  accumula- 
tion of  the  nutritious  sap  takes  place  around  the  exterior 
of  the  alburnum,  and  assumes  the  pristine  form  of  all 
vegetable  fabrics— cellular  tissue,  and  from  which  a  layer 
of  woody  fibre  is  formed  around  the  stem,  thereby  in- 
creasing it  by  a  layer  of  alburnum.  Now,  while  the 
plant  continues  to  grow  moderately,  this  deposition  of 
nutritious  sap  continues  to  take  place,  but  in  no  greater 
quantities  than  is  required  for  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  plant.  But  when  the  plant  is  stimulated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  accumulation  of  nutritious  sap  takes 
place  in  much  greater  quantities  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  plant.  And  as  this  accumulation  takes  place  in 
greater  quantities  immediately  beneath  the  bark,  as 
great  expansive  fofce  is  constantly  acting  on  the  bark. 
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tending,  to  torce  it  ouiward,  and  it  being  unable  to  with- 
stand, ir^splits  into  numerous  minute  apertures  through 
which  the  sap  oozes  in  the  form  of  roots,  whicli  con- 
tinue to  elongate  as  long  as  the  supply  of  nutritious  sap 
continues  in  any  quantity. —  [Valter  fVakeJield. 

New  Vegetable. — In  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  for 
Sept.,  1821,  James  Sibbakl,  of  Paisley,  writes  as  follows, 
of  a  new  vegetable  which,  if  it  could  be  obtained  now, 
■would,  I  think,  be  a  great  acquisition  : — "  The  Trottel 
or  Treuttel  root  is  the  principal  source  of  subsistence  to 
the  Squee  Indians,  Labrador,  withstands  the  most 
severe  frosts,  and  it  bears,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
curled,  thick,  crisp  leaves,  as  tender  as  Asparagus, 
and  something  like  Seakale.  The  root  weighs  generally 
from  S  to  10  oz.,  and  is  shaped  something  like  a  Windsor 
Bean,  grows  in  clusters  like  Potatoes,  when  boiled 
yellow-coloured,  and  tliough  drier,  much  resembles  tlie 
Carrot.  I  plant  the  roots,  cut  in  small  pieces,  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder,  and  3  inches  deep,  in  August  or 
September,  and  as  tlie  plant  is  of  rapid  growth,  begin  to 
top  the  herbage  in  winter  (December  and  January),  and 
in  the  spring  months,  when  vegetables  are  rare,  I  di 
up  a  plentiful  crop  (10  or  12  to  each  plant),  of  a  deli- 
cate vegetable — most  nutritious,  and  keeps  well.  It  is 
now  grown  at  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Bristol." — T.  W. 
[What  is  this  ?] 

Transmission  of  Cuttings  to  India.— It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  when  suggesting  a  paiticular  mode  of  p 
paring  and  packing  cuttings  of  fruit-trees  for  India  (see 
p.  539,  1843),  I  said,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  that  they 
might  be  so  prepared  and  packed  as  to  enable  them  to 
survive  a  sailing  voyage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  but  the  experiment  appeared  so  imprac, 
ticable,  that  after  preparing  a  quantity  of  cuttings  in  the 
way  recommended,  I  could  meet  with  only  one  gentle- 
man who  would  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  trans- 
mission. The  cuttings  were  gathered  nearly  three 
months  before  the  vessel  sailed,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  four  months  to  Calcutta,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  report  that  35  out  of  82  cuttings  had  retained 
some  traces  of  vitality.  Now,  if  these  cuttings  had  been 
sent  by  the  Overland  Mail  in  November,  packed  in  the 
same  manner,  they  would  have  arrived  at  Bombay  in  a 
fresh  state,  fit  for  grafting  ;  and  even  had  they  been 
shipped  from  thence  to  Calcutta,  the  whole  passage 
would  not  have  exceeded  half  the  time  that  they  occu- 
pied round  tije  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disadvantage  of  being  cut  three  months  before  they 
were  despritched.  In  future  there  need  be  no  such  de- 
lays, as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-ship  Com- 
pany have  concluded  arrangements  for  running  their 
vessels  direct  to  Calcutta  by  the  Red  Sea  route,  and,  by  a 
rough  calculation,  I  imagine  that  young  fruit-trees  may 
be  sect  by  this  conveyance  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2*.  each.  In  order  to  go  so 
cheap,  they  must,  however,  be  prepared  in  the  nursery, 
after  the  following  manner  :  — Graft  strong  shoots  quite 
close  to  the  ground,  on  stocks  about  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  scions,  and  allow  only  one  shoot  to  grow 
from  the  graft ;  about  the  end  of  August  cut  back  this 
shoot  to  half  its  length,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  eyes 
below,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  grafted  tree  will 
be  fit  for  the  journey  ;  but  a  plant  two  years  old  would, 
however  be  preferable.  Before  they  are  packed,  all  the 
small  roots,  that  would  be  likely  to  perish  on  the  way, 
may  be  cut  off,  and  the  grafted  part  reduced  to  10  or 
12  inches.  Young  trees,  thus  prepared,  would  occupy 
little  space — not  much  more  than  what  double  the  quan- 
tity ot  grafts  would  require.  Dry  sawdust  seems  the 
best  article  in  which  to  pack  them,  and  as  stone  fruit  is 
more  liable  to  injuries  than  Apples  and  Pears,  they 
might  be  first  packed  in  tin  cases,  and  then  put  into 
strong  wooden  boses,  sufficiently  large  to  receive  3  inches 
of  sawdust  all  round  the  tin  cases.  I  have  known  col- 
lections of  seeds,  packed  in  this  way,  to  come  safely 
from  Australia,  dry  earth  being  used  in  place  of  the 
sawdust. 

The   following  is  a  list  of  cuttings  sent  to  Calcutta 
early  in  1844  and  the  result: — 
Dead.  Alive. 

-  with  a  little  sap. 


These  cuttings  were  care 
fully  coated  iti  hees'-wa.\, 
and  packed  in  sawdust  in 
a  strong  box,  which  was 
screwed  down  very  tight, 
in  order  to  exclude  air. 
They  were  sliipped  from 
London  in  the  month  of 
January,  1S44,  and  arrived 
in  June  following  at  Cal- 
cutta. 
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Other  cuttings  had  their  ends  inserted  in  Potatoes, 
without  any  bees'-wax,  but  they  all  perished. — D.  ISealon. 

Cropping  a  Kitchen  Gardejt. ~'i^he  following  is  a 
routine  of  crops  for  a  moderate-sized  gentleman's 
garden.  It  was  made  up  in  accordance  with  what  the 
experience  of  others  and  my  own  showed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  crops  as  they  are  severally  placed.  I  have 
now  tested  it  some  time,  and  the  only  fault  (if  fault  it 
be)  that  I  can  find  is  that  in  some  cases  the  ground  is 
hardly  clear  soon  enough  from  the  preceding  crop.  The 
Table,  I  imagine,  explains  itself.  The  garden  is  perma- 
nently and  markedly  divided  into  four  shifts,  and  each 


12  Currants 

s 

4 

Apples. 

7  Hawthornden   . 

5 

2 

6  Alfrision  Pippin 

4 

? 

2  King:  of  the  Pippins 

0 

? 

3  Reioette  du  Canada  . 

1 

•» 

2  Wormsley  Pippin      . 

1 

1 

3  Downton  Pippin    > 

3  Dutch  Miffiionne  >"  ' 

2 

4 

2  Brabant  Bellefleur    . 

f> 

Q 

2  Pennington's  Seedling  2 

Pears. 

2  Aston  town 

'> 

8Ne  Pin.  Ultra  . 

2 

fi 

3  Althorp  Crassane 

1 

'> 

3  Easter  Bc-urr^    . 

0 

3 

3  Beurre  Bos.c 

0 

3 

2  Beurre  Kance    . 

0 

'^ 

3  Hacon's  Incomparable 

u 

1 

Plums. 

10  Greengage     . 

10 

0 

oj  these  shifts  is  again  subdivided  into  five  portions  ; 
the  20  divisions  exhibit  the  whole  garden,  with  its  crops 
for  one  year,  or  of  any  fourth  part  in  four  years  ;  the 
column  from  side  to' side  gives  one-fourth  of  the  garden 
or  shift ;  while  the  columns  from  top  to  bottom  show 
the  respective  crops  which  all  the  subdivisions  bear  in 
four  years,  or  any  one  subdivision  in  20  years,  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  in  the  corners.  This  cropping, 
if  the  garden  be  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  40  rods,  clear 
of  fruit-trees,  gives  in  20th  parts  of  the  whole  (in  this 
case  2  rods). 

Farts.    Rods. 

I'  10  rows  20  yards 
long  ;  distant  on  an 
average  Ly  yards 
from  each  other. 


For  Peas    . 

5  or 

10 

Broad  Beans 

1  — 

2 

French  ditto 

1  — 

2 

Potatoes 

4  — 

8 

Greens 

4  — 

8 

Onions 

2  — 

4 

Lettuces 

2  — 

4 

Turnips 

1  _ 

2 

Celery 

3  — 

6 

Endive 

1  — 

2 

Carrots,  Beet,  &c. 

2 

4 

Strawberries . 

4_ 

8 

Total 


.30       60  or  11  crops  a  year. 
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Care  must  he  taken  that  the  lines  of  Brussels  sprouts 
and  the  late  Broccoli  should  be  so  got  out  among  the  other 
winter  Greens,  as  to  stand  between  the  future  rows  of 
Peas  and  Beans  which  are  to  follow  them.  Spinach  is, 
of  course,  to  be  sown  between  the  Peas  when  wanted. 
Of  course  the  whole  ground  is  to  be  fresh  dug  some 
time  for  each  crop,  although  it  cannot  all  be  done  m  hen 
the  seed  or  plants  are  put  in. — G.  V. 

Sport  of  a  Moss  Rose I  beg  to  mention  a  singular 

circumstance,  which  I  discovered,  connected  with  a 
Moss  Rose  which  is  growing  in  a  north  aspect  at  the 
back  of  my  house.  My  attention  being  called  to  the 
tree  one  day,  I  saw  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
branches  two  buds  without  any  Moss  upon  them,  and 
upon  looking  more  narrowly  at  it,  the  shoot  of  this 
year's  growth,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  is 
without  Moss  entirely  ;  the  leaves  are  larger  and  more 
obtusely  ovate,  more  deeply  and  coarsely  serrated,  and 
without  that  brown-coloured  edge  which  the  Mossy 
leaves  have,  and  in  appearance  resembles  the  common 
Cabbage  Rose,  except  that  the  bud  is  more  tapering. 
It  was  in  full  bloom  yesterday  (July  G),  and  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Burn,  of  Tottenham-park  Gardens,  and  Mr. 
Forrest,  of  Kensington,  who  both  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
single  Provins  Rose.  It  is  of  a  most  delicate  scarlet 
colour ;  it  has  not  more  than  20  petals,  and  is  much  less 
fragrant  than  the  Cabbage  Rose.  It  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Sanders,  from  Mr.  Ash  ton  Smith's,  before  the  bud 
had  expanded,  who  had  then  some  doubt  of  its  being 
a  Cabbage  Kose.  None  of  the  Moss-buds  are  yet  ex- 
panded.     This  is  a  freak  of  Nature  which   I   cannot 


account  for  ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the 
bud  has  never  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man. 
W.  Burtlett,  Surgeon,  Sarbage,  near  Marlborough, 
Wilts.  [The  Moss  Rose  is  reported  to  have  been 
originally  a  "  sport"  from  the  Provins  Rose  ;  all  sports 
have  an  occasional  tendency  to  return  to  their  original 
condition.]  / 

Supposed  Cabbage-seeds. — The  productions  resem- 
bling Cabbage-seeds, to  which  your  correspondent  alludes 
under  the  title  "  Absurdities,"  are  fungi  known  by  the 
name  Jof  Sclerotium  semen.  They  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  different  species  of  Cabbage,  but  may  be 
found  on  many  decaying  vegetables,  and  even  on  old 
ropes.  Neither  are  they  confined  to  this  country.  I 
have  very  fine  specimens,  gathered  in.  Jamaica  by  Mr. 
Purdie,  on  a  species  of  Alsophila.  It  is  only  a  very 
superficial  examination  which  could  confound  them  with 
Cabbage-seeds,  as  they  are  very  much  wrinkled  when 
dry,  and  have  nothing  resembling  cotyledons  ;  nor  have 
they  the  same  taste,  nor  do  they  contain  any  oil.  Most, 
if  not  all,  the  species  of  the  genus  Sclerotium  are  but 
imperfect  fungi.  A  very  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
L,e\e\\\i,  has  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Annaleg 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  from  which  it  appears  that, 
in  most  cases,  they  are  but  a  temporary  condition  of 
fungi  of  various  classes.  They  frequently  remain  in 
this  state  till  they  perish  by  natural  decay  ;  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  undergo  a  further  deve- 
lopment. The  seed-like  globules,  [for  instance,  which 
are  so  common  in  tan  in  some  hothouses,  after  lying 
free,  like  little  shot,  for  months,  at  length  (under  suit- 
able conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  &e.)  develope 
the  beautiful  Agaricu^volvaceus.  The  Sclerotium  of 
the  Cabbage  produces  a  little  white  club-shaped  fungus. 
It  was  supposed  that  these  bodies,  wiien  sown,  produced' 
new  and  fine  varieties  of  Brassica,  and  that  Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers,  &c.,  had  thus  originated.  Multitudes  of 
authorities  might  be  added  to  those  given  by  your  cor- 
respondent, as  it  was  a  subject  which  once  exercised  the 
fancy  of  the  learned.  It  would  be  well  occasionally,  even 
in  the  present  da.y,  if  people  would  have  a  little  more 
recourse  to  observation. — M,  J.  B. 

Blister  of  the  Peach  Leaf. — On  this  subject  I  may 
add  to  what  has  been  saiil,  that  I  am  convinced  it  is 
partly  owing  to  an  over  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
as  I  could  detail  at  length  from  experience  if  it  is 
desired. — An  Amateur  Gardener.     [Pray  do]. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
July  10. — This  the  last  meeting  for  the  session  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  The  President  in 
the  chair.  The  Curator  reported  that  several  valuable^ 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  Society's  collections 
during  the  present  season,  both  in  the  Foreign  and  Bri- 
tish departments,  and  that  the  library  had  received 
valuable  additions  through  the  liberality  of  members 
and  correspondents.  During  the  past  year  the  Assistant- 
Curator  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  addiiig  to  and  ar- 
ranging the  Society's  Herbarium,  and  he  has  to  acknow- 
ledge the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Babington,  of  Cambridge,  in  reducing  to  order  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  European  plants.  A  very  valuable 
and  instructive  series  of  these  has  been  selected  for  the 
Society,  the  remainder  being  set  aside  for  distribution 
among  the  members.  Much  of  the  Assistant-Curator'S' 
time  has  also  been  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Society's  duplicates,  especially  to  foreign  members. 
This  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  the  parcels  being 
ready  for  sending  off.  A  large  collection  of  British 
plants,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  several  years, 
are  now  being  arranged,  and  specimens  for  the  Society 
selected,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  different  sections  marked 
out  in  Mr.  Brand's  plan  for  arranging  that  part  of  the 
Herbarium.  A  detailed  account  of  the  donations  to  the 
Herbarium  and  library  will  be  published  in  the  annual 
report.  The  following  communications  were  read  :— 
1 .  Dr.  Seller  read  the  remainder  of  his  paper,  entitled. 
"  Observations  on  some  Plants  from  the  Shores  of 
Davis's  Straits,"  begun  at  the  previous  meeting.  Among 
the  species  on  which  he  particularly  commented  were, 
Stellaria  scapigera,  Poteutilla  nana,  Saxifraga  tricus- 
pidata,  Saxifraga  cernua,  Saxifraga  rivularis.  Arnica 
montana,  and  Pedicularis  hirsuta.  The  Stellaria  scapi- 
gera appeared  to  be  new  to  the  catalogue  of  Arctic 
plants.  Under  the  name,  however,  of  Stellaria  Ed- 
wardsii  he  had  seen,  in  the  Society's  collection,  what 
appeared  to  be  the  same  plant,  brought  also  from  the 
shores  of  Davis's  Straits.  He  had  referred  the  Poten- 
tilla,  of  which  there  were  several  excellent  speci- 
mens, to  Potentilla  nana,  trusting  a  good  deal  to  the 
rounded  form  of  tlie  outer  sepals  of  the  calyx,  which, 
according  to  Lehmann,  distinguishes  this  from  all  the 
allied  species.  Of  the  Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  the  speci- 
mens were  several  and  well  marked,  agreeing  perfectly 
with  ■  the  descriptions  of  that  Arctic  species.  Of  the 
Saxifraga  cernua  the  specimens  were  also  rather  nume- 
rous. As  usual,  most  of  these  had  no  flowers  ;  but  in 
lieu  of  them  little  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
What  is  unusual,  of  the  flowered  stems  one  had  three 
flowers,  another  two.  In  all  these  specimens  amylaceous 
scales  cover  the  roots,  giving  them  at  first  sight  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  Saxifraga  granulata.  The  specimens 
of  Saxifraga  rivularis  might  be  described  as  gigantic, 
being  about  3  inches  high  ;  no  doubt,  however,  could  be 
entertained  of  their  belonging  to  that  species,  notwith- 
standing the  defect  of  the  pigmy  aspect.  The  plants 
referred  by  Dr.  S.  to  Arnica  montana  differed  much  from 
the  specimens  of  that  species  produced  in  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  and  as  this  BtrUting  difference 
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of  aspect  li.id  raised  some-  duubiat  tl.e  previous  nw^M^. 
he  entered  at  some  length  uu  the  uhan.eters,bywliie  i  it 
appeared  that  these  s^ieeimens  belonged  to  the  gtnus 
Arnica.  In  the  specimens  of  PedieuUvris  hirsuta  he 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  which  the  petiole  and  is 
leaflets  bear  to  the  snout  of  the  saw-iish,_  the_  peeul ui 
chai-actor  of  this  species.  Dr.  Seller  having  mtim.-ited 
hrintention  of  presenting  to  the  Society's  Herbarium 
the  specimens  which  had  been  the  sulyoct  of  tins  paper, 
amounting  iuall  to  about  2b  species  the  thanks  o  t  e 
meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  him  or  Ins  libera  tj 
and  for  the  trouble  he  had  takeii  in  determmmg  the 
soecies  2.  On  two  species  of  Desmideit,  by  Mr  J. 
^frPen^ance.  Mr.  James  M-Nubexhibued  a  PeUu;- 
goniunl  belonging  to  Mrs.  Captain  Sinclair,  Inverlei  1, 
Row,  bearing  two  distinct  varieties  ol  flowers.  Ihe 
flowers,  which  were  strikingly  dissimilar,  were  growing 
on  sepai-ate  branches,  no  artificial  means  having  been 
empoved  in  their  production..  D'-.  NeiU .ent  a  spec,- 
men  of  the  Tussac  Grass,  received  from  the  f  alUland 
Islands. — 


Jfeporls  on  the  Propress,  of  Botany  and  Zoology.     Ray 
Socirl,/       The    Snlhh    Xudibrauchmte    MoUusca. 
Bv  Messre.  Alder  and  Hancock,  Ray  Society. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  o   the  existence 
of  a  society  named  after  John  Kay,  established  tor  the 
.purpose  of  publishing  otherwise  inaccessible  works  on 
4tural  history  ;  and  many,  perhaps,  with  ourselves  ha^  e 
Pondered  whv  this  Society  have  not  be  ore  this  issued 
ita  works.     In  the  commencement  ol   the  working  ot 
^eh    a   soeietv,   unavoidable    delay    will   undoubtej>ly 
^cur.  and  we -are  glad  at  last  to  have  proot   that  the 
couuc  1  has  been  at  work.     The  first  volume  published 
consists   of  reports    on    the   progress    o    zoology   and 
botanv      Most  of  these  have  been  translated  from  the 
German,  and  have  appeared  amongst  the  reports  given 
from  time  to  time  in  that  valuable  collection  of  natural 
lustorv  papers  '•  Wiegmanu's  Archiy."       bueh  reports 
when  carefuUv  done  are  of  great  value.     In  the  report 
on  zoolo-v  in  "this  volume  there  seems  to  be  some  dis- 
parity in  "the  diftereut  departments,  but  this  ot  collide 
will  arise  from  the  amuunt  of  materials  furnished  to  the 
hand  of  the  reporter.     The  report  on  the  Insecta  and 
Crustacea,  bv  Professor  Erichsen,  appear  to  be  very 
full  and  complete,  and  ofters  a  good  example  ot  what 
reports  on  natm-al  history  should  be.      ihe  other  re- 
ports on  the  various  departments  of  zoology,  translated 
from  German,  are  by  Wagner,  on  mammalia  and  birds  ; 
Froschel,ontliereptilia,fishes,andmol!usca ;  andbiebold, 
on  the  Entozoa,  Echlnoderraata,  Acalephse^  and  Inlusoria. 
There  is  also  a  report  on  Vertebrate  Zoology,  by  b. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  translated  from  the  Italian,     ihe 
report  on  Botany  is  that  of  Link,  published  in  the  year 
1S41       It   embraces    only  physiological    botany,  and 
occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the   volume.     There   is 
more  criticism  in  this  report  than  in  the  preceding,  and 
is  interesting  as  indicating  how  ihe  veteran  in  science 
regards  its    progress.       Without   misrepresenting    his 
voun"  opponent  Schleiden,  he  loses  no  opportunity  ot 
pointTn"  out  the  insufficiency  of  an  obsprvation  or  the 
iveakne^ss  of  an  argument  in  support  of  a  general  con- 
clusion.    This  report  being  professedly  annual  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  and  appears  late,  but  it  contains  much 
valuable  matter.     We  think  the  Ray  Society  have  done 
well  to  publish  these  reports,  but  we  could  wish  they 
had  been  original  rather  than  translated.     Surely  some 
of  our  own  naturalists  would  undertake  this  work,  and 
the  reports  would  then  be  written  from  a  point  of  view 
in  which  they  would  be  more  interesting  and  available 
to  the  British  naturalist.   The  second  volume  is  a  much 
more  ambitious  jiroduction.     It  is  the  first  part  ot  a 
large  work  on  the    British  Nudibranchiate   MoUusca, 
with  coloured  engravings  of  each  species.     This  work 
it   appears  could  not  have  been  produced  unless  the 


as  to  render  them  must  conspicuous  objects,  and  more- 
over it  appears  probable  that  every  leaf  will  produce  its 
flower  all  over  the  branches.  For  its  introduction  Irom 
Peru  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited. 
According  to  the  «  Flora  Peruviana"  it  grows  i.i  damp 
and  shady  places  at  a  place  called  Muna,  where  it  forms 
a  slirub  2  or  3  ells  high,  and  not  much  branched,  ihe 
berries  are  said  to  be  oblong,  purplish,  and  about  an 
inch  in  length.  This  very  handsome  robust  shrub  re- 
quires thelarae  kind  of  treatment  as  Fuchsia  fulgens 
and  like  the  other  kinds  demands  a  rich  sod,  coinposed 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  well  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  and  plenty  of  pot  room  and  moisture  during  the 
•n-owin"  selison,  if  it  is  to  become  a  large  and  handsome 
Sbiect.  After  flowering,  and  in  the  autumn,  the  p  ants 
should  te  kept  nearly  dry  ;  they  may  even  be  placed 
during  the  winter  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  other  such  place 
where  they  are  secured  from  frost,  until  the  lollowing 
April  No  doubt  it  will  strike  freely  from  cuttings  ot 
tlie  half-ripened  slioots,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
any  time  when  such  can  be  procured.  It  seems  dis- 
posed to  flower  during  all  the  summer  and  autumn.— 
Botanical  Reghter. 


It   appears  couiu  uui  lutvc   uccu  j^i.,— . —   

council  of  the  Ray  Society  had  been  enterprising  enough 
to  publish  it.  We  can  only  speak  of  it  as  a  work  of  art ; 
the  authors'  names  are,  we  believe,  a  suflicient  guarantee 
for  its  scientific  excellence.  The  present  Part  contains 
ten  plates,  executed  by  Mr.  HuUmandel's  new  process 
ofliihotint.  Nothing  certainly  could  more  eflectively 
exhibit  the  general  character  of  these  fragile  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea  than  this  process.  A  figure  of  each  of 
■the  species  is  coloured,  a  most  important  adjunct,  as 
colour  is  of  great  importance  in  distinguishing  the  spe- 
cies of  this  family,  in  the  various  stages  of  their  de- 
Telopment.  We  see  that  the  subscribers  for  the  hrst 
year  will  be  entitled  to  a  third  volume,  which  is  now  in 
the  press,  being  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Ray.  This  will 
be  an  acceptable  volume  to  the  naturalist,  as  the  originals 
are  so  scarce  that  a  copy  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

rfew  Plants. 

FrcHsiASERRATiFOLiA.  Saw-leavcd  Fuclisla.  {Green- 
house Shrub.)  OnagraccEe.  Octandria  Monogynia.— 
Nothing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  visitors  to  the  Last 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  more  strongly  than 
a  very  fine  plant  of  this  beautiful  new  Fuchsia,  which 
seems  likely  to  surpass  all  that  have  been  yet  imported. 
It  has  a  noble  aspect.  The  large  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
rich  indigo  green,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  gay  rose  colour  of  their  stalks  and  midrib. 
The  flowers  are  between  2  and  3  inches  long,  of  a  very 
deep  clear  rose  colour,  most  intense  at  the  bottom,  be- 
coming paler  upwards,  and  at  last  melting  into  a  delicate 
green  at  the  ends  of  the  sepals.  The  petals  are  of  the 
.  most  vivid  vermilion.  Although  the  flowers  appear 
singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  yet  then.-  size  is  such 


TiSiscellaneous  , .    ,  , 

Salvia  pralenm.^Vfhy  is  this  plant  not  cultivated 
here  as  a  meadow  plant  ?     It  forms  a  large  portion  o 
the  hay  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  Ionian  is  a.. ds,  and 
in  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  and,  by  the  admixture  of     s 
deep  blue  flowers,  with  the  red,  yellow,  and  white,  that 
prevail  in  our  meadows,  it  adds  much  to  their  beautj 
and  afi'ects  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery.  Wl  at  are 
the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  dehghts 
and  are  there  any,  which  would  prevent  its  being  iound 
useful  here?     1  regret  not  having  taken  these  points 
into  consideration  while  I  was  in  the  quarter  where  it 
flourished,  and  where  it  ceased  to  be  frequently  seen. 
From  recollection  I  believe  that  the  presence  oryicm.tv 
of  calcareous  matter  is  the  needful  thing      It  is,  indeed, 
a  subject  deserving  investigation,  whether  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  calcareous  rocks,  or  their  existence  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  surface,  influences  the  vegetation, 
by  aff-ecting  the  springs,  by  electricity,  or  some  other 
inysterious  agency,  or  not,  where  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  calcareous  matter  is  not  manifest 
in  the  soil.     Climate  does  not  materially  mterfere  w  ith 
the  growth  of  Salvia  pratensis,  for  it  rises  from  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  into  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
found  amongst  the   stones  on   the   mountains   behind 
Trieste,  as  wdl  as  in  the  alluvial  meadows  by  the  sal 
pans,  and  very  high  amongst  the  rocks  in  Corfu  and 
Santa  Maura.     It  is  superabundant  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenda,  near  Padua,  but  that  river  after  r.a.ns  comes 
down  absolutely  white  in  its  turbid  state.     It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  meadows  of  the  beautiful  ™lley  of  the 
Ticino,  under  the  calcareous  rocks.     On  the  northern 
side  of  the  St.  Gothard  it  paints  the  valley  of  the  Reuss; 
becomiu''   less    abundant   on   approaching  the  lake  ot 
Lucernerand  beyond  Lucerne  it  disappears.     A  very 
little  below  Lucerne  a   considerable  river,  of  which  I 
forget  the  name,  falls  in  from  the  left ;  and  after  heavy 
raifis,  while  the  Reuss  flows   on   clear  and  blue,   the 
turbid  yellow  water  of  the  subsidiary  river  continues 
below  the  junction  unmixed,  and  occupymg,  perhaps,  a 
third  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  breadth.  The  Sa  via  ha 
d    appeared,  as  well  as  a  blue   Phyteuma,  which  had 
been  seen  above  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  a  dirty  white 
Phyteuma  has  started  up  abundantly  by  the  hedge  sides 
Traversing  the  rich  country,  through  which  the  yellow 
river  ru..s°  we  see  no  Salvia  pratensis  ;  but  withm  10 
miles  of  Berne  here  and  there  a.  plant  reappears,  and 
nearer  to  Berne,  as  we  approach  the  Aar,  it  bec„^ 
more  abundant  ;  and,  foUowmg  the  course  oi  that  inei 
up  to  Thun,  we  find  it  again  painting  the  meadows.  T  e 
A-r  like  the  Reuss  and  Ticino,  is  a  clear  river  from  the 
calcareous  Alps.     From  these  observations,  I  conceive 
that  this  beautiful  plant  would  thrive,  where  'I'ere  is  a 
sufiiciency  of  calcareous  matter,  in  the  meadows  of  this 
country.- Tfe  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  m  Bot.  Rep, 


Bees.  ,  , 

Nutt's  Hivfs.—Uach  has  been  said  of  late,  pro  and 
con,  upon  the  system  of  hiving  in  collateral  boxes,  and 
their  advantages  when  the  hoped-for  results  aie  ob- 
tained.    The  great  question  seems  to  be,  can  they,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  worked  with  certainty?     I  have 
taken  great  pains,  but,  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the  occu- 
pationfhave   as  yet  reaped   no   reward      Last  sea  on 
I  established  a  colony  (a  swarm  and  cast  from  a  stiaw 
hive)  in  a  collateral  box-hive,  constructed  upon  a  p  an 
analogous  to  Nutt's.     On  the  5th  of  June    1  hived  the 
swarm,  and  on  the    loth  I  added  the   cas    without  its 
queen      They  worked  well,  and  all  seemed  to  progress 
favourably  till   the    20th  of  July,  when    an   enormous 
swarm  was  thrown  off.     I  abstracted  the  queen  theie^ 
from,  and  returned  the  bees  to  their  parent  hive,     ^o 
ejectment  of  supernumerary  queens  followed  the  opeia- 
tion,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  drones  commenced  on 
the.  23d  of  August.     The   population  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous°and  numbers  frequented  the  side  com- 
partments-not  for  work,  but  apparently  for  occasional 
shelter.     So  the  season  wore  away,  and  not  an  ounce  of 
honey  was   stored  for  me.     In   due  time  the  winter 
came,  and  dragged  its  weary  length  away  ;  I  carried  my 
stock  successfully  through  it;  and  now  tor  the  doings  of 
this  year.     With  a  prodigious  population,  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  construct  combs  in  the  side-boxes; 
but   instead,  on  the   4tli   inst,,  issued  a  swarm       As 
before,    I    abstracted    the    queen,    and    returned    the 
emigrants.     Again,  on  the  14th,  occurred  a  repetition 


ofjthe  act  uuder  the  leadership  of  another  queen  !  I  , 
determined  then  to  cut  out  any  queen  cells  that  might 
remain,  thinldng  that  would  eft'ectually  settle  them. 
I  excised  two  (being  all  I  could  detect),  and  returned 
the  bees,  queen  and  all,  this  time  to  their  original 
occupation.  Between  the  evening  of  the  Ulh,  and  the 
mornin"  of  the  ICth,  as  many  as  five  young  queens 
were  eject.'d,  dead  ;  notwilhstanding  about  mid-day  of 
the  latter  date  out  came  the  swarm  again.  I  withdrew 
the  queen,  and  once  more  returned  the  restli  ss  multi- 
tude to  tlicir  apparently  uncomfortable  home,  where 
they  now  aie,  under  circumstances  more  promising  m 
appearance  ;  but  whether  for  good  or  not,  remains  to 
be  proved.  Now  the  above  is  a  record  of  facts.  What 
can  the  advocates  of  the  system  say  to  it  ?  1  have  all 
along  used  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  ventilating, 
giving  room,  &c.  &c.,  but  the  result  of  my  management, 
at  present,  amounts  to  nothing  ;  and  the  best  of  the 
season  is  almost  over. — Dogberry. 

Null'.':   Hives In  your  Number   for   June  28th, 

"  W."    says,    "  that  when  he  recommended    collateral 
hives,  he  did  not  mention  that  they  should  be  accord- 
ing to  Nutt's  plan  ;"  he,  however,  omitted  to  state  in 
what  particulars  thev   differ  from  Nutt's,  and  also  to 
mention  in  what  points  those  of  the  latter  are  defective, 
when  judiciously   and   impartially  carried  out.     If  he 
had  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  kind  of  hive  that 
he  recommends,  we  should  then  have  been  enabled  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to  preference.     I 
.am  acquainted  with  Nutt's  system,  as  well  as  with  that 
of  other  apiarians.— several  of  whose   plans  are  worthy 
of  attention  ;  while    others  are  susceptible  of  material 
alterations  and    improvements.      Goldmg  and    Bevan 
are.    I   have  no   doubt,   skilful    apiarians,    and    their 
opinions  are  entitled   to  attentive  consideration  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Nutt  is  not  the  only  apiarian 
who  says  that  bees  will  continue  to  prosper  for  several 
years,  as  Gelien  and  Payne  have  stated  that  they  have 
iiad  them  in  a  prosperous  state,  at  ages  \  arymg  from 
12  to  25  years.     If  Pavne  wrote  before  Nutt's  book 
appeared,  how  could  he'sift  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
and   find  in  them  much  dross  ?     The    persons  whom 
"  W  "   named,  are   probably  acquainted  with  the  col- 
lateral system,  at  its  present  state  of  perfection  ;  but  as 
their  criticisms  appeared  some  considerable  time  .ago,  it 
is  fair  to  state  that  those  remarks  would  not  equally 
apply  against  the  system  at  the  present  time ;  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  as  likely  to  depreciate  the  collateral 
hives  of  "  W,"  .as  those  of  Mr.  Nutt,  for  the  latter  has 
had  everv  opportunity  of  constructing  his  boxes  on  the 
most  corl-ect  and  approved  principles.     Alter  what  has 
appe;.red  at  page  4  95,  in  reply  to  "  W.  K.ng,     is  it  not 
possible  that  "  W."  mav  vet  become  an  advocate  ol  the 
collateral  system  ?    He  has  stated  that  the  produce  from 
his  straw  hives,  however,  has  for  8  years  e.-iceeded  that 
from  his  boxes  ;  but  to  render  that  information  service- 
able   we  would  require  to  be  made  acquauited  with  the 
size   and  shape   of  the  straw  hives,    with  the  system 
on  which  they  are  worked  ;  and  finally,  with  the  routine 
of  management  that  has  been  annually  ,  ractised  with 
them   during  each  month  or  season  of  the  year.— £. 
Briqqs,  Siaimteiid  by  Bourne. 

a'nswers.- jB.  .v.— Smoke  from  the  Bovista  gigan- 
teum,  or  lan;e  pufl-ball,  when  dried,  has  a  stupifying- 
harmless  eflect  on  bees.  I  have  tried  sraoice  from  other 
funguses,  and  various  other  things,  but  loui.d  none  to 
equal  the  large  putf-ball.  If  you  cannot  procure  it  in 
your  neighbourhood,  try  a  friend  at  a  distance,  it  is 
very  light,  and  as  much  of  it  as  might  make  a  hive  ot 
bees  motionless  in  20  minutes  could  be  sent  by  post. 
If  the  season  permit,  you  may  safely  allow  your  bees  to 
fill  a  small  cup  of  honey.  The  plan  you  follow  is  tlie 
simplest    way  of  taking  the  honey  in  autumn  without 

destroying  the  bees.  IV. .y„A.-Queens  are  of  the 

same  colour  as  workers,  and  are  easily  known  by  tlie 
greater  len<'tli  of  thehr  abdomen.  They  vary,  however, 
hi  size,  some  being  scarcely  bigger  than  the  largest 
workers.  I  imagine  that  the  small  queens  are  bred  m 
common  cells,  lengthened  to  yield  suflicient  room  for 
the  "rowth  of  Ihe  insects.  Lately  i  found  about  a  dozen 
of  such  cells  containing  young  queens.  I  mention  this 
more  particularly,  for  I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  re- 
marked it.  The  colony  from  which  t.ie  cells  were 
taken  had  been  many  years  under  the  lead  ot  an  old 
tower,  and  contained  an  old  queen.  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Jor  the  ensithi{t  Week. 
I -HOTHOUSES,  OONSEEVATOKIES,  &.C. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  a  most  important  psiiud  in  the  culti- 
vation of  exotic  plants,  for  although  at  this  season  they  are  not 
liliely  to  suffer  IVom  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  withering 
etfects  of  fires  on  the  other,  still  at  no  peri^,d  during  the  year 
is  -ood  management  of  so  much  importance  ;  their  beauty  or 
deformity  hangs  upon  the  treatment  they  now  receive  ;  nay, 
their  Ufe  or  death  depends  upon  it.  It  mildew  makes  its  ap- 
Tjearance,  lose  not  a  moment  in  applying  sulphur  and  placing 
the  plant  in  the  open  air.  But  again  should  continued  rams 
follow,  the  plant  is  just  as  likely  to  suffer  from  them  a.^  fl  onjthe 
previous  confinement;  immediately  shelter  it  th?«f™«  ^^ 
canvas  or  glass,  and  if  this  can  only  be  done  by  carrying  the  Plant 
back  into  the  house  again,  it  -must  he  done  ;  no  S'-f  *  f '^°- 
ment  can  be  accomplished  in  gardemng,  or  m  any*m  else, 
without  a  little  trouble.  All  greenhouse  p  ants  ™  '  t'e  °™^j 
fitted  by  exposure  to  the  natural  atmosphere -the  dews  oi 

heaven  are  more  refreshing  and  "»'.S"='"""  ''?,' "i.^^Up  ?o 
moisture,  and  will  always  beat  the  syiiuge.  "  "'"  '"["^"'Lgt 
finish  at  once  the  potting  of  all  specimen  pla"'^. J^ey  Jjf;'?'^' 
time  to  make  roots  ;  hut  if  left  until  late  m  ""t™°' '"f."?^ 
better  not  he  potted  at  all.  ,  So  posmon  cm  be  wo.  se  Im  a 
plant  at  all  impatient  of  wet  than  that  of  ^"'  °^™?  J™^!,. 
frfesh  soil  for  months  when  the  roots  should  be  in  a  compara 

":SS=^eetf»^^^tonee. 
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mon  Fern,  which,  answers  the  pui'pose  better  than  wood,  as 
the  latter  is  genei'ally  rotten  before  the  layers  are  fit  to  be  re- 
moved. All  plants  g:rowing  over  Box  or  other  edgings,  should 
be  cut  back,  taking  the  under  branches,  as  by  this  means  the 
plants  do  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having  been  clipped. 
Kemove  dead  flowers  from  Roses,  Pinks,  &e.,  as  often  as  re- 
quired. Dahlias,  Hollyhocks.  Sweet^peas,  and  other  tall- 
tjrowing  plants  should  be  i-egularly  gone  over  and  tied  up, 
taking  "particular  care  not  to  tie  too  tightly.  Hoe,  rake,  and 
clean  borders  and  beds,  not  a  weed  should  ever  be  suffered  to 
seed  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  preventing  it.  Roll,  mow,  and 
sweep  daily  if  the  weather  continues  showery,  and  shorten 
back  strong-grooving  shoots  of  Roses,  &c.,  if  they  require  it. 
Jfits  and  Frames.— Fin^L  pipings  that  were  put  in  early  and  that 
are  rooted,  should  be  uncovered  at  night  and  in  dull  days,  to 
harden  them  for  planting  out.  Cuttings  of  China,  Noisette, 
and  other  Roses,  should  be  put  in  xmder  handglasses  ;  or,  if 
wanted  in  large  quantities,  into  a  shady  border,  without 
glasses.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Petunias, 
«fcc.,  should  be  put  in  for  next  year's  store  ;  no  heat  is  required 
for  striking  at  this  season,  excepting  sun  heat,  w^hich  prevents 
damp.  ^5. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Titltps.— The  capsules  or  seed-pods,  are  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  fit  to  gather,  and  should  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  situa- 
tion for  a  short  time,  preparatory  to  being  stored  away.  It  will 
be  better  to  allow  the  seeds  to  remain  undisturbed,  till  the 
proper  season  for  sowing  them  arrives.  Camatioas  and  Pi- 
cotces. — Continue  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  layer  the 
side-shoots.  Foul  or  run-flowers  are  considered  of  Uttle  vaiue;^ 
though  those  who  do  not  regard  them  with  the  critical  eyes  of 
florists,  will  often  prefer  the  large  gaudy  self  to  those  which  are 
regularly  marked.  In  the  collections  which  have  come  under 
my  obsen-ation,  I  find  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  run  or 
self-flowers  (especially  amongst  Bizarres),  this  season.  Finks. 
— Pipings  are  now  rooting  fast ;  and  a  second  crop  may  be  put 
in  with  success.  Should  the  weather  continue  showery,  the 
capsules  of  seed  should  be  covered,  or  they  are  apt  to  rot.— 
Dahlias  will  require  thinning,  as  they  are  growing  most  luxuri- 
antly. Use  every  endeavour  to  entrap  earwigs,  &e.,  &c. ;  and 
shoiild  the  weather  turn  out  hot  and  dry,  the  sm-face  of  the 
soil  should  be  covered  with  very  rotten  manure. — C. 
iy._PINERIES,  VINERIES  ike. 
Pineries. — I  have  little  to  add  on  this  head  at  present,  ex- 
cepting that  the  leading  things,  viz.,  air,  heat,  and  moisture 
should  be  duly  balanced,  remembering  that  it  is  not  any  abso- 
lute point  in  either,  but  a  proper  relation  of  the  whole  of  these 
elements  that  secures  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  king  of 
fi-uits. — Late  Grapes  having  fully  completed  their  first  swelhng, 
may  now  be  allowed  to  ramble  considerably ;  aiad  towards  the 
end  of  August,  close  stopping  may  be  again  resumed.  Late 
Melons  should  now  have  every  attention,  the  principle  of  stop- 
ping, thinning,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  Grape  Vine,  in  fruit,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Melon.  Stop  frequently,  thin 
liberally,  and  endeavour  to  present  as  many  of  the  uppermost 
leaves  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  as  possible.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  earhest  formed,  lai'gest,  and  most  mature  leaves 
are  the  chief  agents  in  secreting  food  for  the  young  fruit. 
Melons,  when  properly  managed,  require  little  water,  until  the 
young  fruit  is  fairly  set,  and  as  large  as  hen's  eggs  ;  the  soil 
■will  then  of  course  be  getting  very  dry,  and  at  that  period  it 
should  have  a  thoi'ough  soaking  of  water  of  the  temperature  of 
90® — if  clear  manure-water,  so  much  the  bettei*.  The  red 
spider  is  a  most  formidable  enemy,  and  is  almost  sure  to  ap- 
pear. It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  walls,  or  sides  of  the  pits 
or  frames,  with  any  wash  containing  sulphur. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  to  make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries ;  or  if 
ground  cannot  be  at  present  cleared  nor  labour  spared  for  its 
preparation,  the  runners  ought  to  be  bedded  out,  without  de- 
lay, in  rich  soil,  and  afterwards  duly  supplied  with  water. 
They  should  be  planted  in  these  nursing-beds  in  rows  6  inches 
apart,  and  at  least  3  inches  from  plant  to  plant  iu  the  rows. ' 
Keen's  Seedling,  Old  Pine,  Hyatt's  British  Queen,  Eliza  (not 
Keen's),  Downton,  Elton,  and  American  Scai'let,  are  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  varieties.  The  merits  of  the  Downton 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  well  grown,  and  allowed  to  be- 
'  come  perfectly  ripened,  which  it  only  is  when  nearly  black, 
few  varieties,  if  any,  can  compete  with  it.  "Where  Gcoseberries 
and  Cun-ants  are  required  to  be  preserved  till  a  late  period  on 
the  plants,  all  superfluous  shoots  ought  to  be  cleared  away 
previously  to  netting  or  matting  up.  The  red  Warrington  and 
small  dark  rough  red  are  suitable  varieties  of  Gooseberry  for 
this  purpose.  Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  Vanack,  Battersea,  or 
Pulham  Cabbages.  A  few  of  the  Couve  Tronchuda  or  Portugal 
Cabbage  may  be  sown  and  protected  in  a  frame  during  winter. 
The  dwarf  variety  is  the  most  delicate  in  quality.  If  aphides 
attack  the  Cabbage  tribe,  water  with  clear  lime  water,  and  stir 
the  ground  frequently.  Sticks  for  Scarlet-runners,  and  for  the 
climbing  varieties  of  Kidney-beans,  cannot  he  obtained  in  many 
cases,  and  in  such,  attention  must  be  paid  to  topping,  ivhieh 
lias  generally  the  efl'ect  of  inducing  abundant  produce.  Sow 
Endive.  Reserve  some  of  the  pricked-out  Celery  for  planting 
out  next  month,  to  come  in  late  in  spring  ;  it  should  be  kept 
protected  when  necessary  in  winter,  but  not  blanched  by 
earthing  up  till  spring. — E. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
_  Old  Woods  and  Coppyj^e. — The  directions  recommended  pre- 
viously as  regards  the  summer  growths  of  young  forest  trees  must 
still  be  attended  to,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  much  after- 
trouble  as  well  as  expense  will  thereby  be  saved,  independent  of 
the  gratification.  Continue  by  all  possible  means  to  prepare 
for  November  planting.  iVyrse r^.— Laurels,  Privet,  Box,  and 
most  other  evergreens  may  now  be  layered  or  pi'opagated  by 
cuttings  ;  it  is  also  a  good  time  to  prune  evergreens. — F. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Books — J  J"—'*  Darwin's  Journal"  is  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive book  ;  its  price  is  very  small,   and  its  matter  excel- 
lent and  copious  to  overflowing.     By  all  means  buy  it.     W^ 

shall  notice  it  very  shortly. Flomm  Arnator — We  know  of 

no  instructor.  If  you  will  studt/,1,  "  School  Botany,"  and, 
2,  "  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  when  it  appears,  you  cannot 
well  fail  of  mastering  all  the  little  difficulties  attending  the 
Natural  System.  Such  books  are  intended  to  be  studied  ; 
and  then  every  succeeding  step  taken  in  the  road  to  knowledge 
becomes  longer  than  its  predecessor.  You  may  creep  at  first, 
and  probably  stumble,  hut  p)e7'severe,  and  your  steps  will  soon 
become  strides.  If  you  can  attend  the  lectures  of  a  compe- 
tent person  that  would  help  you  greatly. Constant  Sub — 

Any  British  Flora  on  the  Natural  System  ivill  give  you  the 
desired  information.  Lindley's  "  Synopsis,"  or  Babington's 
"Manual,"  or  Hooker's  " British  Flora,"  should  be  examined. 
Consult  your  pocket.  v 

Chrysanthemums — Amateui- — In  order  to  obtain  dwarf  bushy 
plants  of  these,  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  stopped  when 
they  are  about  a  foot  high.  The  process  should  not,  however, 
be  continued  after  they  are  much  farther  advanced,  as  late 
stopping  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  plant,  and  make  the 
blossoms  small  and  poor.J 
CuMBEits — S  .ff^Procure  the  following  six  hardy  greenhouse 
Climbers,    viz :  —  Clematis  azurea,   and    Sieboldi,   Harden- 
bergia    macrophylla,     Brachysema     latifoliumj     Jasminum. 
odoratissimum,  and  Tecoma  capensis.fF 
Foresting — A  O — Cut  down  youi-  Horse-Chesnuts  close  to  the 
ground  next  Api-il.      "Watch  the  young  shoots,  single  out  the 
strongest,  and  destroy  the  remainder.     Plant  them  out  the 
succeeding  year.     Never  prune  them  more  than  is  necessai-y 
to  give  the  leader  a  decided  predominance  in  the  general 
growth. 
Glass — J  St.  J— We  fear  that  your  letter  of  July  9  has  been  un- 
answered.    It  has  only  just  turned  up,  having  been  accident- 
ally mislaid.    You  will,  however,  have  already  found  the  in- 
formation you  desire  in  a  leading  article  of  last  week. 
Hydrangeas — Geo.  Handle]} — Your  specimens  are  very  remark- 
able, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  your  mode  of  growing  them. 
Insects — D  M—'Jlhe  insects   upon  the    Raspberries    are    the 
larvaa  and  pupte  of  the  lady-birds,  which  are  eminently  useful 
in  destroying  the  plant-lice.    You  will  find  theii'  history  in 

last  year's  Chranicle,   p.    588.     H Vodov — Your   bee  is  the 

Megachile  Willughbiella,  which  forms  its  nest  of  Rose-leaves ; 
its  economy  was   given  in  the  Gardetiers'   Chronicle,  vol.  2, 

p.    573.     a i?z(f/i — The  animal  is  Julus  terrestris,  whose 

history  was  published  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  196,  and  you  will  find  additional  information  in 
the  fifth  vol.  of  the  "Royal  Agricult.  Jour."  There  is  no 
work  that  ivill  answer  your  purpose.  72 A  Constant  Sub- 
scriber— We  cannot  give  you  any  infonnation  without  seeing 

specimens  of  the  Dolphins.    R F  B — It  appears  to  be  the 

Coccus  Hesperidum  that  infests  your  house,  and  is  now 
producing  its  young.  Can  you  wash  the  diseased  parts  with 
a  decoction  of  Tobacco  m.ixed  with  soup-suds  and  sulphur  ? 

if  not,  it  is  to  be  feared  you  will  find  no  remedy.i^. H  T — 

We  are   not  surprised  at  your  having  killed  the  Cucumber 
leaves  as  well  as  the  thrips,  by  using  Laurel  leaves  bruised. 
What  poisons  an  animal  will  poison  a  plant :  even  poisonous 
plants  are  killed  by  their  own  venom.     It  requires  experience 
to  learn  how  to  apply  such  remedies   as  Laurel  leaves.     No 
doubt  you  kept  the  frames  shut  up  much  too  long.  The  plants 
will  probably  recover. 
Melons — J  Cuthill — The  Passingham  green-fleshed  Melon  is  a 
very  nice  little  variety,  with  deep-green  flesh,  and  very  sweet. 
It  is  ^vell  worth  cultivation. 
Monsters — A  if— Your  Rose  is  lengthened  into  a  branch  in 
consequence  of  the  leaves  not 
having  been    converted  into 
the  floral   organs,  except  at 
the  outside.   It  is  a  good  piece 
of    moi'phological    evidence, 
analogous  to  what  is  repre- 
-  sented  in  the   accompanying 
figure  of  a  Pear,  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  axis  length- 
ens at  tbe  same  time  as  the 
customary  position  and  figure 
of  the  floral  organs  is  dis- 
turbed. 
Names  of  Plants — A  Gardener 
— 1,  Agrostis  spica-venti ;  2, 

Bromus  asper.  § Amelia — 

We     cannot    undertake     to 

name  florists'  flowers.  J G 

M — Ononis  rotundifolia,  a 
half-hardy  plant.  We  ai'e 
not  aware  that  it  is  used  as 
food  for  horses.  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  warm  sheltered 
nook,  among  stones  or  rough 
materials.  Sedum  populifo- 
lium,  not  a  native  of  England. 

■ J^  W  C— Smllax  aspera  ; 

a  half-hardy  scrambling 
shrub.  Plant  it  on  a  south 
wall,  where  it  may  be  roasted 
in  summer  and  protected  in 

winter,  and  it  wlllflower. . 

fSiiea-— Campanulahederacea. 

A  B  D — Aerides   odora- 

tum.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon for  Orchids  to  seed  and 
produce'  seedlings  in  hot- 
houses.   J  M  iT^Ononis 

repens. 
Oranges— IF" jl/— You  may  keep 
Orange-trees  very  well  during 

winter  in  a  house  with  a  flat  ceiling  without  glass  in  it.  and  only 
a  front  of  upright  sashes.  They  do  not  in  fact  want'anything 
more  than  ahibernatory.  Keep  out  the  frost,  and  no'more. 
We  have  no  reason  now  to  advise  you  to  wait  for  glass,  un- 
less you  will  stop  till' next  October  twelvemonth,  when  fd. 
per  pound  will  be  taken  off  the  import  duties. 
Pelargoniltms— Z>er6j/s/m-f— Mr.  Beck  is  out  of  town  ;  when  he 

returns  we  will  see  him  about  it. 
Pines— J"  P— Throw  away  the  gills  of  your  imported  Pines  im- 
mediately. They  are  evidently  the  White  Pi-ovidence,  and 
they  pi'obably  swarm  with  insects  enough  to  infect  a  dozen 
Pineries. 
Roses — An  Amateur — Consult  Rivers's  Catalogue,  and  be  guided 
by  that.  The  distinctions  are  so  arbitrary  that  we  are  quite 
unable   to  explain   them.      Perpetual  Roses  flower  both  in 

summer   and    autumn. S  II,   &c. — The  following  are  sLx 

hardy  climbing  Roses  of  different  colours  :— Rose  de  Lisle, 
Boursault,  Bougainville,  Jaune  Desprez,  Ruga,  and  Blairii.lf 
Seedlings — .//' — Wedonotthinkyour  Alstrbmeriaof  any  value. 
The  Vine — Sub — You  will  find  a  good  paper  on  the  pot-cul- 
ture, by  Mr.  Spencer,  Lord  Lansdowne's  gardener,  at  pp.  195, 
212,  and  228,  vol.  1844. 
To  Preserve  Flowers  throughout  the  Winter — A  Zeeds 
Correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  receipt,  taken  from 
some  country  paper  : — "  Pluck  the  flowers  when  half  blown, 
and  place  them-iu  a  closely  covered  earthen  vessel,  dipping 
them,  ivith  the  stalk  downward,  in  equal  quantities  of  water 
and  verjuice,  mixed  vnth.  a  small  quantity  of  baysalt.  The 
vessel  must  be  kept  closed  and  in  a  warm  place  ;  and  then, 
if  in  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  the  flowers  be  taken  out, 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  held  before  a  gentle  fire,  they 
will  open  as  if  in  their  usual  bloom."  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  a  method  can  possess  any  sort  of  advant- 


age. Doubtless,  if  flowers  are  immersed  in  a  fluid  of  this 
kind,  or  iu  acetic  acid  and  water,  or  even  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  salt,  they  may  be  preserved, — or  rather  pickled  ;  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  flowers  thus  treated  may,  parti- 
ally, open  while  drying  before  a  fire.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
such  a  scheme  1  The  flowers  can  have  neither  colour, 
smell,  nor  freshness. 

Wasps — Teijiside — A  rag  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
introduced  into  the  cavity,  will  kill  every  wasp  ;  but,you  must 
carefully  close  up  all  holes  for  ingress  or  egress. 

Misc — Quenst — If  you  can  steep  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate the  ■vviekerwork  and  wood  into  wliich  the  grub  enters, 
you  will  kill  it.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  digging  out 
the  alleys  between  Asparagus -beds  in  autumn,  and  throwing- 
the  soil  on  the  beds  ;  it  does  expose  to  cold  the  roots  at  the 
side.  The  reason  for  the  practice  is,  that  such  beds  are 
warmed  early  in  the  spring,  because  their  sides  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  stems  which  rise  after  the  cutting  has 
ceased  for  consumption,  should  never  be  removed  till  they 
die.  Good  Melons  cannot  be  grown  in  England  without 
bottom-heat.  In  January  and  February  Cucumbers  will  not 
fruit  without    artificial    assistance    from    man    to   set  the 

blossoms. JC  C^Your  question  will  be  answered  shortly*. 

Cavanensis — Many  thanks  for  the  yellow-berried  Ivy.— ^ 

<? — The  paper  on  silkworms  is  longer  than  we  expected  :  we 
will  find  some  opportunity  of  inserting  it ;  but  we  fear  that 

we  cannot  do  so  just  yet. Cons/ant  Sul — None  of  your 

seeds  are  worth  sowing  except  G-risiea  tomentosa,  which  is  a 
stove  plant ;  and  Lagerstromia  Reginae,  which  is  a  hardy 
greenhouse  shrub. G  M~Mr.  Henderson,  Pine-apple- 
place,  Edgew are-road.   No.   You  will  soon  receive  a  box. 

J  McL — We  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  disease  which  has  at- 
tacked your   Plane-trees.      You,  who  are  on  the  spot,   can. 

surely  ascertain  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  roots   are  wTong. 

JRB — Marine-glue  not  being  advertised,  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  the  information  which  you 
request.  What  glass  we  have  seen,  at  5d.  per  foot,  weighs  IS 
oz.  to  the  foot ;  but  we  hear  that  it  is  not  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  lighter  kinds  are  advertised  at  Z\d. 1)  M—A  north- 
east aspect  will  do  for  the   Wistaria"  sinensis,  but  it  will 

not  flower  so  well  as  on  a  better  aspect.  X Sub — Among 

large    Strawberries,   Keen's  Seedling  is  perhaps  the  earliest 

^nd  best  kind.:}: Sitb  —  The  best  time  of  the  year   for 

cutting  down  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses, is  between  October  and  January.^ A  Young  Gardener 

— Write  to  the  agent  who  supplies  you  with  the  Paper.-^— 
A  Constant  Sub — North  Warnboro'  Nui'sery,  Odiham,  Hants, 
• One  Shilling  will  be  given  for  No.  4,  1843. 

SEEDLING-  FLOWERS. 
Calceolarias — T  J— Both  your  seedlings   are  good  spotted 

varieties — the  outline  a  little  too  indented  at  the  bottom. 
The  spotting  is  very  pretty  on  each.'-- ITortensis— On  exa- 
mining your  collection  of  seedlings,  No.  3  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  6,  11,  and  li,  we  consider  all  the 
others  worth  growing.  Those  possessing  the  strongest 
marking  are  decidedly  the  best,  and,  having  white  grounds, 
with  crimson  markings,  they  will  form  desu-able  varieties 
with  the  prevailing  yellow  and  brown  sorts.    13  is  showy, 

but  the  border  is  too  dull.'- Y  Y^A  pretty  variety,  but 

not  uncommon.^' S    S  J3^—65B   wants    clearness    in    the 

ground   colour,    and  573  is   common  ;  521,  646,  553,  and  654, 
are   good  varieties,    distinct   and   pleasing  in  colour  and 
marking.* 
Gloxinias — VeHtas — Your  seedlings   ai'e  no  improvement  on 

kinds  already  in  cultivation.! 
Pansies — An  Amateur — No.  1  is  a  well-formed  flotver,  but  it 
has  the  defect  of  possessing  a  deeper  ground  colour  in  the 
lip  than  in  the  side-petals  ;  2,  flat  and  of  good  shape,  de- 
fective in  the  eye,  which  is  too  striated ;  3  is  the  best,  but 
the  lines  from  the  eye  mix  rather  too  much  with  the  border 

— a   well-formed  flower   of  good    substance.'"' li  Z>  K — 

No.  1  is  a  well-shaped  flower,  of  good  substance  ;  it  wants  a 
little  more  clearness  in  the  ground  colour,  but  this  may  be 
accidental ;  2  is  the  next  in  order  of  merit,  but  the  form  is 
not  first-rate,  and  the  edges  to  tbe  petals  are  too  serrated. 
The  remainder  of  the  seedlings  are  very  inferior  in  character 
to  the  two  mentioned,  and  w'e  consider  the  first  the  only  one 
worth  preserving.'' 
Pelargoniums — J  H—Uhe  upper  petals  of  your  seedling  are  too 
high,  and  the  lower  ones  too  long  ;  it  is  good  in  substance, 
but  bad  in  form  ;  and  the  only  thing  remarkable  is  the  divided 
spot  in  the  lower  petals.  '■''- J  R — No.  Ids  a  bright  and  pleas- 
ing flower,  but  possessing  no  novelty.     No.  2  is  similar  in 

colour,  but  bad  in  form. ''- ly  T  P — Your   seedUngs   are 

fl^ow^ers  of  a  second-i-ate  character ;  they  are  generally  defi- 
cient in  form.  No.  9  is  rich  in  colour,  and  worth  preserving 
on  that  account ;  28,  40,  and  79  ax'e  very  common  in  colour, 
and  not  flowers  of  good  form ;  94,  the  white  is  very  inferior 
to  many  of  the  old  varieties  \  SO  has  good  under  petals,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  is  very  mottled  and  uncertain  ; 

and  84  appears  to  burn  very  much.  " C  ir-^ff— Scipio  is  a 

handsome  flower,  colour  and  texture  fine,  the  petals  clean 
and  well  formed,  the  white  centi'e  shows  to  advantage,  the 
rosy-pink  terminations  of  the  lower  petals  as  well  as  the  ma- 
roon top  petals,  which  are  bordered  with  crimson.  The  un- 
named is  a  good  variety  also,  with  stout  and  broad  petals  ; 
the  lower  petals  appear  to  have  a  slight  tinge  of  pink.  They 
are  handsome  and  desirable  varieties,  which  we  should  like 
to  see  again,  packed  in  a  way  as  to  show  their  mode  of  ei- 

panding.''- J  A — Your  seedling  is  notuncommon,  there  are 

several  varieties  somewhat  similar  to  it  of  superior  size  and 
substance.  Beauty  of  Kent  is  deficient  in  substance  and  com- 
mon in  colour,  but  a  flower  of  good  form.'' 'W  T  M — Your 

Champion  is  a  hold,  showy,  but  rather  coarse  variety  ;  the 
centre  of  the  flower  wants  clearness,  the  colour  is  common, 
and  the  strong  veining  in  the  lower  petals  is  objectionable.'- 

X  Y Z — Your  seedhng  is  an  improvement  upon  many  of 

the  same  rosy -purple  colour  ;  it  is  not  a  first-rate  flower,  but 

a  bright  and  pretty  variety.'-' An  Old  -Sif&^Your  seedlingis 

a  very  peculiar  one  ;  the  lower  petals  are  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pink  coloui' — broad  and  well  formed,  with  perfectly  smooth 
edges,  fine  in  texture,  but  ^vanting  in  substance  ;  the  colour  in 
the  top  petals  is  too  mottled — this  appearance  is  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  petals  having  been  bruised  in  the  letter,  as 
the  lower  ones  had  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  again.'" 
Petunias — -S  O— Of  your  whitest  varieties,  with  dark  centres, 
2,  6,  8,  10,  and  11,  No.  10  is  tbe  best ;  it  opens  well,  is  better 
formed,  and  devoid  of  the  green  stain  apparent  in  the  others, 
which  are  very  similar,  one  to  the  other.  Nos.  4  and  7,  simi- 
lar, but  with  a  little  more  colom- ;  4  is  the  better  flower. 
Nos.  5,  9,  16,  17,  possess  a  little  of  the  crimson-purple  colour, 
with  dai'k  veined  throats  ;  these  are  also  too  much  alike  ;  17 
is  the  best.  Nos.  1,  3,  15,  deep  crimson  varieties,  bearing  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  3  being  the  best. 
Most  of  these  seedlings  have  a  common  appearance,  and 
differ  but  little  from  those  generally  raised  from  seed  ;  judg- 
ing from  the  collections  we  have  seen,  10,  17,  and  3  are  the 

only  sorts  worth  preserving.  ■" J  W—Yo\n:   seedling  is  a 

very  large  hut  a  very  coarse  flower,  and  not  uncommon  in 

colour.''' J M H~^os.   1,   5,   and  3  are  the  best  varieties 

among  your  seedlings  ;  the  colours  ai'e  distinct  and  good,  but 
they  do  not  possess  any  novelty.  '■' 
Picotees  and  Carnations— A^ono— Your  seedling  is  very  sweet- 
scented,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  border  flower."^ 
Potentilla — J'J/— Your  seedling  Potentilla  is  large  and  very 
shoivy  in  colour,  shaded  yellow  and  orange-brown. '■' 

Erratum — In  Mr.  Brbtt's  advertisement  of  the  Hare  Rabbit 
in  the  first  page  of  last  week's  Number,  for  "Market  G-ar- 
dener,  Yarmouth,"  read  "Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth." 
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SEED-WHEAT. — Any  one  desirous  of  purcliasin. 
Seed  for  next  season  is  invited  to  inspect  the  two  varieties 
of  WHITE  -WnEAT— JIORTON'S  RED-STRAW  WHITE  and 
SHIRREFF'S  IIOPETOUN.  l-'l)  acres  of  mliicli  arc  now  Rrow. 
ing  on  WHITFIELD  FARM,  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  present  is,  obviously,  the  only  se.ison  of  the  year  when 
the  value  of  any  variety  of  Wheat  as  sml  can  be  ascertained  by 
inspection ;  the  examination  of  a  mere  sample  of  the  grain, 
which  can  be  inspected  at  any  time,  is  manifestly  uninstructiv 
as  to  the  productiveness  or  habit  of  growtli  of  the  variety  to 
Tvhich  it  belongs.  These  points,  which  are  of  the  liighest  im- 
portance to  the  Farmer,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  plant  when  in  full  ear. 


^tje  ^QftaiKuiTJ  ®si£tte. 


SATURBAY,  AUGUST  2,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Wbonssday,    Atip.    6— .-Varicult   r;»l  Soc'ieiv  "f  Eniilan"!. 
Thuksoay,       Aup.    7— Ayiiculmral  Imp. Sof.  of  Ireland. 
Week  ending  Aug.    7— Yorkshire'  .-tjjrioultural  Society  at  Beverley 


The  Outhouses  op  a  Faum  are  those  buildings 
in  which  the  farmer  stores  and  prepares  his  crops, 
Tears  and  feeds  his  live  stock,  and  houses  his  work- 
ing cattle  and  implements.  On  their  arrangement 
in  regard  to  each  other,  as  well  as  on  the  adaptation 
of  each  to  its  separate  purpose,  much  of  the  farmer's 
profit  necessarily  depends.  It  is  to  the  first  of 
these  considerations,  the  disposition  of  the  several 
parts  in  relation  to  each  other,  that  we  shall  now 
direct  our  attention. 

The  leading-  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  outhouses  of  a  farm  is  economy  of  time 
and  labour  in  the  performance  of  those  operations 
which  are  to  take  place  within  them.  The  first 
principle  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  an  endea- 
vour to  effect  this  object  is,  the  self-evident  one, 
that  there  must  be  an  immediate  connection  be- 
tween those  buildings  in  a  homestead  whose  useful- 
ness depends  upon  each  other.  In  carrying  out 
.  this  principle,  we  shall  find  that  the  position  of  the 
barn  governs,  in  a  great  degree,  that  of  the  other 
buildings  ;  for  the  straw-barn  being  the  great  store- 
house of  forage  and  litter,  from  which  the  stables, 
feeding-houses,  and  sheds  and  yards  receive  their 
supply,  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  situated  as  near 
to  It  as  possible,  and  those  nearest,  to  which  the 
greatest  and  most  frecpient  supplies  have  to  be 
conveyed.  Again,  the  straw-house  is  an  append- 
age to  the  barn  where  the  corn  is  threshed — 
there  is  a  necessary  connection  here  also.  To  the 
corn-barn  also  must  be  attached  the  building 
which  contains  the  motive  power  to  drive  its  ma- 
chinery ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  arrangement  to 
have  the  granary  too  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  corn  and  dressing-barns.  Further,  the  house 
where  food  is  consumed  should  be  in  connection 
with,  or  at  least  not  far  removed  from,  the,  house  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  and  this  again  should  be  con- 
tiguous to  the  places  where  the  food ,  is  stored. 
Lastly,  that  the  cleaning  out  of  the  houses  may  not 
consume  unnecessary  time,  the  place  where  the  ma- 
nure is  deposited  should  be  near  to  them,  and  of 
ready  access. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  more 
important  to  save  time  in  comparatively  insignificant 
operations,  if  they  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  than  in 
larger  matters  which  are  not  often  repeated.  Thus, 
if  the  separation  require  to  be  made,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  house  where  food  is  prepared,  and 
whence  small  quantities  are  taken  several  times 
each  day,  close  to  the  place  where  food  is  con- 
sumed, than  to  have  it  near  the  storehouse  from 
which  the  supply  requires  to  be  carried  only  once. 

The  second  principle  of  arrangement  which  should 
guide  us,  although  subordinate,  is  yet  of  great  im- 
portance ;  it  is  to  classify  and  arrange  together  the 


should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  a  cart  and  horse  to 
be  turned  on  them  ;  and  that  it  is  well  that  the 
yards  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  cart 
being  driven  through  them,  which  is  much  better 
than  backing  the  horse. 

So  far,  then,  for  the  principles  of  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  relative  to  each  other.  The  ne.\t 
to[)ic  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  form 
which  the  collected  buildings  should  assume,  and 
this  involves  the  consideration  of  aspect. 

Under  the  idea  of  compactness,  outhouses  used  ge- 
nerally to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a 
central  yard  into  which  the  litter  was  thrown  ;  and 
here,  uncheered  by  a  ray  of  sunshine,  wading  in  a 
pool  of  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings, 
and  of  liquid  manure  from  the  houses,  the  farming 
stock  was  suffered  to  languish.  Professor  Low,  of 
Edinburgh,  first  showed  the  absurdity  of  this  system, 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  stock  from  the  admission  of  sunshine  and  air  to 
their  yards.  He  showed  that  these  benefits  could 
be  best  obtained  by  the  form  which  also  ensured 
other  advantages ;  ■ —  a  long  parallelogram.  The 
Professor's  principles  of  arrangement  have  been 
extensively  adopted  in  modern  homesteads,  and 
have  been  advocated  in  almost  every  publication  on 
agricultural  matters,  although  very  seldom  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  they  were 
derived. 

The  best  form  that  the  farm  outhouses  can  assume 
— that  which  combines  the  greatest  advantages — is  a 
long  parrallelogram,  with  its  diagonal  nearly  on  a  line 
from  north  to  south.  The  prevailing  and  severest 
winds  being  from  the  west  and  west  by  north,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the  best 
shelter  may  be  obtained  by  having  the  sheds  for  the 
cattle  and  their  yards  open  to  the  south  and  east. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  rule  will 
not  obtain,  and  these  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  buildings  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  on  a 
gently  rising  surface.  If,  where  water-power  exists, 
such  a  situation  can  be  found,  it  is  well  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  if  to  secure  such  power  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  buildings  where  light,  warmth, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  cannot  be  obtained  in 
perfection,  then  the  water-power  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  these  more  important  benefits.  The  jjosition 
of  the  homestead  is  often  determined  by  existing 
roads  and  divisions  of  the  farm,  irrespective  of 
the  eligibility  of  the  situation  in  itself-  This  is 
an  absurd  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprehended. 

Among  other  matters  demanding  our  attention  in 
this  preliminary  notice  are  the  means  for  preserving 
the  liquid  manure  made  in  the  steading.  The 
attainment  of  this  important  point  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  classification  of  the  buildings  before  spoken 
ot.  Under-ground  drains  should  be  carried  from  the 
cowhouses,  feeding-houses,  and  pigsties,  to  one  or 
more  tanks.  The  tanks  may  be  of  two  kinds  ;  they 
may  be  adapted  for  making  compost,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  basin 
sloping  inwards  from  the  ends  to  its  deepest  point 
in  the  centre  of  its  length,  so  that  a  cart  may  be 
driven  through  when  the  compost  is  carried  out  ;  and 
this,  or  something  similar  to  it,  as  we  mentioned  last 
week  (p.  522),  is  probably  the  most  economical  mode 
of  using  the  liquid  manure  on  a  farm.  Or  the  tanks 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  well,  square,  rectangular, 
or  circular  in  the  horizontal  section,  and  arched  or 
domed  over.  In  this  case  the  tank  is  used  to  con- 
tain the  manure  in  its  liquid  state,  and  should  by 
puddling,  and  the  use  of  cement,  be  made  perfectly 
water-tight.  It  must  have  a  man-hole  in  the  arch 
or  dome,  and  another  opening  by  which  a  pump 


the  power  to  be  employed  in  threshing,  &c. ;  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  shelter  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, when  such  situations  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  the  buildings, 
all  tend  to  embarrass  and  prevent  the  application,  in 
any  single  case,  of  all  these  principles  in  their  in- 
tegrity. The  judicious  designer  knows  in  such, 
cases  what  to  forego,  and  what  to  secure ;  and 
endeavours,  when  a  sacrifice  has  to  be  made,  so  to 
arrange,  that  all  the  more  irnpoitant  principles  may 
be  preserved,  and  carried  out. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  consider  the  appear- 
ance of  outhouses,  arranged  on  the  principles  here 
advocated.  Premising  then,  that  we  consider  any 
attempt  to  mask  or  disguise  the  character  of  a  build- 
ing,'as  indicative  of  what,  in  ordinary  language,  is 
called  bad  taste  ;  and  that  the  expression  of  charac- 
ter and  fitness,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  correct  taste, 
we  shall  find  that  this  expression  of  character  and. 
fitness  in  these  buildings,  can  easily  be  obtained ; 
in  many  cases  the  whole  steading  can  be  arranged 
symmetrically ;  and  where  this  is  not  attainable,  the 
extended  lines  of  building,  the  archways,  the  vary- 
ing outline  caused  by  the  different  heights  of  the 
houses,  and  the  numerous  gables,  harmonising  with 
that  of  the  stacks  in  the  barn-yard,  never  fail  to 
give  piquancy  and  picturesqueness.  There  ought 
to  be  no  mock  windows,  mock  doors,  or  arches  ;  no 
false  gables ;  let  everything  be  real,  and  expressive 
of  its  use;  and  trust  to  that  expression,  as  the  best 
aesthetic  principle  of  design  in  such  erections. — -iV. 


buildings  used  for  like  purposes.     An  attention  to  I  may  be  inserted,  or  in  which  it"raay  be  permanently 
this  greatly  facilitates  the  labours  of  the  hoinestead.    fixed.     The  drains  before  entering-  this  latter  kind 


Thus,  the  houses  and  yards  for  particular  descrip 
tions  of  stock  should  be  placed  together  ;  the  work- 
ing cattle  should  be  kept  by  themselves  ;  the  cows 
of  the  domestic  dairy  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
feeding  stock  ;  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  should  have 
their  proper  locality.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to 
this  classified  arrangement  to  have  a  working-court 
or  yard,  round  which  are  assembled,  in  their  proper 
places,  the  apartments  for  storing-  and  preparing 
food,  the  sheds  where  the  wheel- carriages  of  the 
farm  are  stored,  the  houses  where  the  tools  and 
smaller  implements  are  kept,  those  in  which  the 
blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  work,  and  the  others 
used  occasionally  for  various  purposes.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  important  to  place  the  highest 
buildings  so  as  to  afford  shelter  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  yet  not  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  other  buildings  and  the  yards.  In  many 
situations  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  out- 
houses should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  one  common 
entrance,  which  can  be  closed  for  security  every 
night.  This  is  especially  necessary  near  towns. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  all  the  road 


of  tank  should  terminate  in  a  cesspool  in  which  the 
liquid  manure  may  deposit  any  sedimentary,  matter 
which  would  obstruct  the  working  of  the  pump  if 
deposited  in  the  tank. 

The  eaves  of  all  the  buildings  should  be  furnished 
with  gutters,  and  the  rain-water  collected  by  them 
conveyed  to  underground  drains  by  cast-iron  pipes. 
The  drainage  of  the  site  has  already  been  spoken  of 
as  an  essential  requisite.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
done.  In  too  many  instances  remedies  are  applied 
to  the  foundations  of  buildings,  to  prevent  damp- 
ness from  ascending,  while  the  only  true  remedy  is, 
by  draining  thoroughly,  to  remove  the  cause.  As 
drains  very  often  haibour  vermin,  cesspools  should 
be  constiucted  in  them,  at  proper  places,  without 
the  buildings,  which  will  effectually  bar  their 
progress. 

On  reviewing  the  principles  here  recommended  to 
be  observed  in  the  collocation  of  the  outhouses  of  a 
farm,   it   will   be   seen   that    their   application    in 


SAVING  OF  FLAX  SEED. 
As   the   season    approaches   for   pulling    the   Flax 
crop,  tire  committee  of  the  Flax  Improvement  Society 
would  earnestly  urge  the  farmers  to  save  all  the  seed, 
and  not  let  it  go  to  waste  in  the  Flax  pools,  as  used  to 
be  the  case.     The  experience   of  the   last   five  years 
establishes  the  fact,  that  tlie  seed  of  the  Flax  crop  may 
be  saved,  by  rippling,  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  fibre,  if  the  operation  he  carefully  performed ;  and 
an  additional  value  of  31.  to  4/.  the  acre  thus  secured. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good,  genuine,  foreign  Flax- 
seed, for  sowing,  last  spring,  and  the  frauds  committed 
by  the  retailers,  have  caused  the  society  to  tui-n  its 
attention  to  the  best  mode  of  obviating   such   frauds, 
and   to   recommend,  as  one    of  the   best  means,  that 
farmers  should  reserve  a  portion  of  their  present  crop, 
for  sowing  next  season.      They  have  the  less  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  this  plan,  as  the  home-s.aved  seed 
of  last  year,  which  was  extensively  sown  in  spring,  has 
produced  the  finest  crops.     By  adopting  this   course, 
the  farmer  will  be  able  to  protect  himself  against  the 
imposition.     But  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  is  only 
the  seed  saved  from  Flax  grown  from  Riga  Flax-seed 
that  should  be  sown  ;  as,  if  that  saved  in  the  next,  or 
any   subsequent  year,   from  the   home-saved   seed,  be 
sown,  the  crop  deteriorates.      It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
renew    again,   w-ith   fresh   Riga  seed.     The   following 
system  is  the  best  for  saving  the  seed  intended  for  sow- 
ing : — Let  the  portion   of  the  crop  intended  for  seed 
stand  until  the  stems  have  turned  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  the  seed  of  a  bright  brown. — As  soon  as  pulled, 
the  Flax  is  stooked,  without  binding  it.     The  handfuls 
are  set  up,  resting  against  each  other,  the  root  ends 
spread  out,  and  the  top  ends  joining  like  the  letter  A, 
forming  stooks   about  8    feet  long,  and  a  short  strap 
keeping  the  ends  firm.     In  this  way  it  will  resist  wind 
and  rain  well,  and  dry  fast.     In   six  or  eight  days  it 
may  be  stacked  in  the  field  ;  the  seed  to  be  taken  off  at 
leisure,  in  winter  ;  the^Fla.x  to  be  steeped  the  following 
May — a  system  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  afford- 
ing the  farmer  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  steeping 
and  grassing,  and  a  time  of  comparative  leisure,  when  his 
attention  is  not  called  off  to  the  harvesting  of  other  im- 
portant crops.     This  secures,  the  finest  quality  of  seed; 
and,  if  the  Flax  happen  to  turn  out  coarse  under  this 
treatment  (which  is  not,   however,    of    necessity,    the 
case),    the  farmer    will  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
saving  effected  in  the  purchase  of  seed.      For  feeding 
cattle,  or  sellingfor  crushing,  the  following  is  the  system 
recommended  : — The  rippling  should  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  field,  with  the  pulling. 
If  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rippling  was 
the  comparative    ease   with    which     rippled    Flax   is 
handled,  the  practice  ought  always  to  be  adopted.     But 
besides   this- the   seed  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the 
crop,  being  worth,  if  sold  for  the  oil-mill,  31.  per  acre  ; 
and  if  used  for  feeding  stock,  of  all  kinds,  at  least  4/. 
per  acre.     The  apparatus  is  very  simple.     The  ripple 
consists  of  a  row  of  iron-teeth  screwed  into  a  block  of 
wood.     This  can  be  procured  in  Belfast,  or  may  be 
made  by  any  handy  blacksmith.*     It  is  to  be  taken  to 
the  field,  where  the  Flax  is  being  pulled,  and  screwed 
down  to  the  centre  of  a  nine  feet  plank,  resting  on  two 
stools.     The  ripplers  may  either  stand,  or  sit  astride  at 
opposite  ends.     They  should  be  at  such  a  distance  rfom 
the  comb,  as  to  permit  of  their  striking  it  properly  and 
alternately.     A  wiunowingsheet  must  be  placed  under 
them,  to  receive  the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  off;  and 
then  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  Flax  just  pulled — the 
handfuls    being  placed  diagonally,  and  bound  up  in  a 
*  The  best  ripples  are  made  of  half  inch  square  rods  of  iron. 


practice  must  be  attended  with  no  little  diSlCuIty.  placed  with  the  angles  of  iron  next  the  ripples,  three-sixteenths 
Slight  variations  in  management,  to  suit  the  soil,  of  ^n  inch  asunder  at  the  bottom,  half  an  inch  at  the  top,  and 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  farm;  the  nature  of  I  breaking  of  Flax. 
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sheaf.  The  sheaf  is  laid  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
rippler  and  unjied.  He  talies  a  handful  with  one  hand, 
about  six  inches  from  the  root,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
top  with  the  other.  He  spreads  the  top  of  the  handful 
like  a  fan,  draws  the  one-half  of  it  through  the  comb, 
and  the  other  half  past  the  side  ;  and  by  a  half  turn  of 
the  wrist,  the  same  operation  is  repeated  with  the  rest 
of  the  bunch.  Thus  the  Flax  can  be  rippled  without 
being  passed  more  than  once  through  the  comb.  He 
then  lays  the  handfuls  down  at  his  left  side,  each  hand- 
ful crossing  the  other,  when  the  sheaf  sliould  be  care- 
fully tied  up  and  removed.  The  object  in  crossing  the 
handfuls  so  carefully,  after  rippling,  when  tying  up  the 
beets  for  the  steep,  is  that  they  may  part  freely  from 
each  other,  when  they  are  taken  to  spread  out  on 
the  Grass,  and  not  interlock,  and  be  put  out  of 
their  even  order,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  bolls  should  be  kept 
in  the  fisld,  spread  on  winnow-cloths,  or  otlier  con- 
trivance for  drying  ;  and,  if  turued,  from  time  to 
time,  the}'  will  win.  Passing  the  bolls  first  through  a 
coarse  riddle,  and  afterwards  through  fanners,  to  re- 
move straws  and  leaves,  will  facilitate  the  drying.  If 
the  weather  is  moist,  tliej'  should  be  taken  in-doors,  and 
spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on  a  barn-floor,  or  in  a 
loft,  leaving  windows  and  doors  open,  to  allow  a  tho- 
rough current  of  air,  and  turned  twice  a  day.  When 
nearly  dry  they  may  be  taken  to  a  corn-kiln  (taking 
care  not  to  raise  it  above  summer-heat),  and  carefully 
turned,  until  no  moisture  remains.  By  the  above  plan 
of  slow  drying,  the  seed  has  time  to  imbibe  all  the 
juices  that  remain  in  the  husk,  and  become  perfectly 
ripe.  If  it  be  taken  at  once  from  the  field,  and  dried 
hurriedly  on  the  kiln,  these  juices  will  be  burned  up, 
and  the  seed  will  become  shrivelled  and  parched,  little 
nutritious  matter  remaining.  In  fine  seasons,  the  bolls 
should  always  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  the  seed 
■threshed  out,  and  the  heaviest  and  plumpest  used  for 
sowing  or  crushing.  The  light  seeds  and  chaif  form 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  feeding  for  cattle.  Flax 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field,  if  pos- 
sible, even  the  second  day  ;  and  it  should  be  rippled  as 
soon  as  pulled,  and  carried  to  the  water,  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  it  may  not  harden.  The  Society  has 
■waited  the  result  of  the  trials  which  have  been  made 
of  home-saved  seed,  before  they  recommend  it,  which 
they  can  now  confidently  do.  This  practice  has  been 
always  the  custom  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  where 
their  own  saving  from  foreign  seed  is  sown  the  first 
year,  and  a  fresh  import  from  Russia  brought  in  for 
the  following  crop.  Rippling  combs  may  be  had  in 
Belfast  ;  and  information  concerning  which  will  be 
given,  on  application  to  James  MacAdam,  Jun.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Flax  Society. —  Dublin  farmers^  Gazette. 


ground  is,  I  consider,  perceptibly  thinner ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  of  amply  replenishing  this  at  the  next  cutting 
by  the  quantity  of  seed  that  will  unavoidably  be  shed  in 
harvesting  it.  After  this  X  intend  to  harrow  slightly, 
and  manure  the  whole  at  one  time  with  urine  as  before. 
If  one  were  justified  in  entering  into  a  calculation  of 
the  value  of  the  obtained  and  expected  crops,  I  consider 
it  may  fairly  be  set  down  thus  : — 

Cn.  £  s.d. 

Value  of  feedat  Christ- 
mas, 18^t4 1     0  0 

First  cuttin^r,   call   it 
2   tons    of    fodder,        \ 
gi'een,  or  li  as  hay, 
at    only   il.     a    ton 
(worth  this  year  HI.)     6    0  0 

Ditto,  second  cutting    GOO 

Third  cutting,  say  only 
40  bushels  of  seed, 
at  9s 18 

lJtoii(deductiDg  weight 
of  seed)  of  fodder  . .    5 

Value  of  bite  in  Octo- 
ber or  November,"^  say  1 


Dk.  £ 

Ploughing  twice,  1  acre  1 
4  bushels  of  seed,  at  Os.  1 
Somng  and  harrowing  0 
■t    dressings    of  liquid 
manure,  too  often  re- 
garded as  of  no  value 

— say 1 

Cutting   tmce   for   fo- 


Once  for  seed  . .  .  - 
Threshing,riddUng,(tc. 
Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  &c. 


s.d. 

0  0 

16  0 

i  0 


5  0 

2  6 

10  0 

0  0 


£7  17  6 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


37     0  0 
7  17  6 


Profit  per  acre   . .  39    2  i 


LOLIUMilTALlCUM  :— (Italian  Rte  Grass). 
Much,  and  deservedly,  as  this  Grass  is  esteemed 
where  it  has  been  cultivated,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove 
■useful  to  some  of  your  agricultural  friends,  and  induce 
many  who  have  not  yet  tried  it  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  if  you  will  publish  a  statement  of  the 
advantages  I  have  derived  and  expect  from  its  grovvtli 
OD  a  small  scale  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  September  last,  upon  an  acre  of  good  loam,  pre- 
viously well  drained  and  deeply  ploughed,  I  sowed  4 
bushels  of  seed.  It  vegetated  quickly  and  grew  so  fast 
that,  considering  it  too  thick  to  stand  over  the  winter 
■without  injury  from  snow,  I  depastured  it  with  sheep 
before  Christmas.  In  February  it  was  splendid  keep 
for  ewes  and  lambs  ;  but  having  so  little  of  it,  as  fast  as 
the  latter  were  dropt,  they  were,  with  the  ewes,  turned 
npon  it,  each  for  a  few  days  only,  to  give  them  a  start 
before  passing  them  on  to  the  other  keep,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  fed  down  close  by  a  small  fiock  of  ewes  with 
their  couples.  The  liquid  manure  cart  then  couvej'ed 
upon  it  a  good  dressing  from  the  urine  tank  of  the  cow- 
sheds and  stable.  In  April  it  was  mown  and  consumed 
in  the  stalls  day  by  day  as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  liquid 
manure  cart  being  freely  used,  as  fast  as  a  sufficient 
breadth  was  cut  for  it  to  work  upon,  and  I  firmly 
believe  I  had  considerably  more  than  2  tons  to  the 
acre.  In  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  in  July, 
a  second  and  equally  good  crop  was  cut  and  consumed 
as  before,  followed  in  the  same  way  by  a  dressing  of 
liquid  manure. 

It  is  at  this  moment  looking  very  luxuriant,  but 
having  no  farther  occasion  for  it  in  my  stalls,  I  purpose 
cnttmg  it  next  time  for  its  seed,  and  confidently  expect 
to  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  end  of  August,  aiid  (from 
a  little -experience  I  have  had  this  week  upon  another 
and  very  inferior  piece  of  land)  doubt  not  of  obtaining 
at  least  40  bushels  of  seed  (now  worth,  I  believe,  9s.  or 
10*.  a  bushel)  ;  after  which  I  shall  give  it  another  taste 
of  liquid  manure,  and  confidently  look  forward  to  a  good 
bite,  if  not  another  cutting,  by  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  thus  obtaining,  in  all  proba- 
bility, something  very  like  five  crops  within  the  twelve 
months,  four  of  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  full 
crops.  Those  already  had  could  I  think  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  luxuriance. 

The  several  applications  of  liquid  manure  were  with 
ease  pumped  by  a  stout  lad,  and  with  one  horse  con- 
veyed to  the  ground  and  applied  through  a  trough 
placed  behind  the  carriage,  each  time  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  where  as 
in  the  present  instance,  land  is  near  the  steading,  an 
acre  may  be  dressed  well  with  ease  in  less  than  4  hours. 
Four  bushels  of  seed  I  am  aware  is  more  than  usually 
sown,  but  the  result  has  proved  that  under  such  severe 
cropping  it  was  not  too  much,  for   the  plant  on  the 


^  "n^orth  considerably  more  if  it  should  grow  to  cut  for  the 
stalls. 

The  above  happened  to  be  the  more  convenient 
method  for  my  purpose,  and  therefore  was  pursued ;  but 
I  conceive  it  is  by^  no  means  the  most  profitable,  inas- 
much as  in  an  ordinary  season,  with  liberal  assistance, 
an  early  feed  may  be  obtained  in  spring  ;  two  cuttings 
for  seed  during  the  summer  months,  and  mown  or 
depastured  in  autumn,  thus  increasing  its  value  from 
8i.  to  10/.  per  acre. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  "  Oh,  but  four  manurings  in 
12  months  is  a  deuce  of  a  dressing."  One  moment's 
dispassionate  reflection,  will,  however,  show  that  all 
these  were  easily  and  inexpensively  obtauied,  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  source  by  too  many  farmers  thrown 
away  as  valueless,  that  they  can  be  applied  at  less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  value  and  expense  of  one  ordinary  appli- 
cation of  solid  dung,  and  with  equal,  if  not  better  effect ; 
if  it  were  possible  to  prevail  on  them  to  save  their 
liquid  manure  with  the  same  degree  of  care  they  often 
bestow  on  trifles  about  a  farm,  in  themselves  of  much 
less  value,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pollute  their 
own  or  neighbour's  ponds,  which  is  rendered  the  more 
inexcusable  when  a  liquid  manure  pit  may  iu  all,  or 
most  situations,  be  made  for  less  than  30s. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  an  instance, 
between  5  and  6  miles  only  north-west  of  the  "  faithful 
city,"  where  lamentable  pains  and  expense  appear  to 
have  been  taken  by  an  otherwise  exemplary  farmer  (or 
his  landlord)  to  get  rid  of  this  valuable  auxiliary,  by 
turning  it  into  a  wide  ditch  close  by  the  turnpike-road 
side,  deep  enough  to  smother  at  least  a  hundred  of  her 
Majesty's  honest  peasantry  at  once;  aye,  and  where,  too, 
sundry  statutable  permissions  (I  will  not  say  en- 
couragements) ''  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises"  abound, 
so  that  but  for  the  grim  visage  of  that  feudal  orna- 
ment, a  pair  of  stocks,  and  the  good  example  and  care 
of  the  rural  authorities,  there  would  be  more  or  less 
danger  of  such  an  untoward  event  taking  place. — T. 
F.,  Ham-hill,  near  WorcfStcr. 


DRAINING,  A  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  given  by  Mr.  Parkes,  consulting  engineer  to 
the  English  Agricultural  Society,  before  the  Lords' 
committee,  on  the  chai'ging  entailed  estates  with  the 
expense  of  the  operation  : — ■ 

"  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  draining  wet  moor 
land  ? — I  have  done  more  in  bog  draining  than  any 
other  sort  ;  in  the  perfect  bog,  with  wet  peat  drains, 
not  with  pipes.  I  should  use  pipes  now  in  draining 
bogs  ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  not  invented.  I 
should  insert  the  end  of  one  pipe  within  another,  or 
use  a  short  piece  as  a  cover-joint,  which  is  better  than 
a  socket-pipe.  There  are  simple  ways  of  doing  without 
any  sockets  ;  in  fact,  enabling  us  to  use  the  simple 
pipe-tile  without  any  apparatus  of  any  other  description, 
for  joints,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Ml'.  Taylor,  of 
Mereworth,  Kent,  informs  me  he  has  drained  some 
very  boggy  soil,  and  that  he  had  to  pass  through  several 
yards  at  a  time  of  perfectly  soft  stuff.  He  did  what  I 
tliiuk  \\as  most  sensible  ;  he  rammed  surface  sods  to  the 
bottom  till  he  made  it  flrm,  and  laid  his  pipes  on  that 
firm  bottom,  and  covered  them  with  sods,  also  well 
rammed.  He  says  they  are  as  good  at  this  day  as  when 
he  did  it.  There  are  other  simple  and  cheap  modes  of 
making  a  firm  bottom. 

"  Would  not  that  firm  sod  soon  rot  ? — No,  I  tliink 
not.  They  are  uncommonly  durable.  I  have  seen  peat 
drains  100  years  old  as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
formed.  Mr.  Taylor  will  also  state  that  in  part  of  his 
drainage  he  had  to  pass  through  a  soil  which  gave  out 
a  good  deal  of  ferruginous  mattei-,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities that  it  would  very  quickly  fill  the  ditch  in  whi(5h 
his  outfall  was.  He  laid  inch  pipes  in  that  soil.  The 
water  is  continually  running,  and  the  drains  have  never 
filled  up.  The  pipes  always  remain  open,  by  reason  of 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  run.  'There  are  springs 
in  that  soil. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  in  lands  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  to  practise  deep  drainage  for  want  of  fall ; 
but  there  is  a  way  of  doing  that  in  many  situations,  and 
at  a  moderate  expense.  This  is  to  dig  a  well,  and  the 
water  will  generally  be  found  to  be  standing  lower  in 
that  well  than  is  required  for  draining.  Mr.  Outhwaite, 
a  good  farmer  in  Yorlishire,  had  no  fall  at  all  for  nearly 


60  acres  of  land.  He  was  draining,  and  he  has  dug 
what  are  commonly  called  swallow  holes  or  wells.  He 
could  only  get  a  fall  by  that  means,  without  flooding 
other  fields,  and  he  has  conducted  the  water  of  60  acres 
into  six  of  these  swallow  holes.  They  are  wells  varying 
from  6  to  15  feet  deep,  according  to  the  strata  ;  they 
are  walled  with  plain  rubble  stone,  and  filled  with 
broken  stones,  or  any  common  stone  from  off  the  laud. 
The  carriers  from  his  parallel  drains  are  conducted 
into  these  wells,  which  swallow  all  the  water,  by  which 
means  he  is  enabled  to  get  the  three  feet  drainage.  It 
was  a  very  judicious  and  economical  operation.  The 
swallow  hole  or  well  absorbs  the  water  as  fast  as  it  can 
come. 

"  What  is  the  diameter  of  it  ?  — I  think  about  6  feet. 
They  cost  very  little  money  ;  from  30s.  to  21.  each, 
perhaps,  or  less.  In  Hertfordslm-e,  near  King's  Lang- 
ley,  Nature  has  given  the  farmers  natural  swallow  holes. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  clay  land  there  having  but 
little  fall.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  drained  these 
clays  by  eonducting  their  carrying  drains  a  considerable 
distance  into  these  natural  swallow  holes,  which  commu. 
nicate  with  the  fissures  of  the  chalk  rock  below,  and 
away  goes  all  the  water. 

"  Does  the  water  flow  off  out  of  the  swallow  holes  ?— . 
Yes  ;  it  goes  into  the  earth.  As  a  professional  man, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  3  feet  or  deeper 
drains,  rather  than  put  up  with  shallow  drains,  I  should 
sound  all  about  a  property,  of  any  magnitude  until  I 
found  places  where  I  could  lose  my  water,  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  swallow  hole.' 

"  I  believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  easier  to  drain 
sound  clay  than  anything  else  ? — There  is  a  species  of 
soil  which  I  think  much  more  difficult  to  drain  than 
clay,  but  it  occurs  rarely.  I  refer  to  a  particular  kind 
of  loam  which  does  not  crack  in  drying  like  the  purer 
clays.  It  is  used  by  the  ironfounders  to  make  the  cores 
of  castings  and  the  interior  of  cylinders.  These  loam 
cores  are  baked  very  hard  in  an  oven  with  a  fire,  but 
they  never  crack.  If  they  cracked  we  could  not  use 
that  material  for  the  purpose.  I  have  noticed  a  few 
pieces  of  land  since  my  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  properties  of  soil  which  are  certainly  very  obsti- 
nate in  their  determination  to  retain  water,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  reason  for  their  not  bleeding  is, 
that  they  approach  in  their  nature  to  this  species  of 
loam,  and  instead  of  cracking  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air,  that  they  subside  en  masse  when  the 
water  is  evaporated  from  them.  I  imagine  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  soil  in  a  field  swells  upwards  when 
receiving  water,  and  settles  bodily  downwards  on  dry- 
ing, that  it  does  not  contract  horizontally,  and  exhibit 
cracks  and  fissures,  like  the  mud  of  a  drained  pond  on 
e.xposure  to  the  atmosphere,  for  which  reason  rain 
water  would  not  reach  the  drains  so  rapidly.  I  would 
state  this  rather  as  a  theoretic  notion  than  as  a  proved 
fact  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  aluminous  earths 
vary  very  much  in  their  contractile  powers  in  drying. 
I  did  think  that  a  field  of  Mr.  Pusey's  was  of  that  order, 
but  the  drought  of  last  year  has  proved  that  it  is  actu- 
ally cracked.  He  has  some  land  of  horribly  tenacious 
clay,  upon  which  you  cannot  walk  without  getting 
masses  of  it  on  your  feet  like  snowballs.  There  was 
certainly  very  little  water  running  from  the  drains 
formed  in  this  land  when  I  saw  it  the  year  before  last, 
and  he  was  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  drained, 
and  still  more  doubtful  whether  the  small  pipes  would 
eff'ect  that  object.  I  said  to  him,  '  I  think  if  you  let  it 
lie  bare  for  a  whole  summer,  let  there  be  no  herbage  on 
it,  and  let  the  sun  blaze  on  the  surface,  it  must  inevit- 
ably crack  it,  and  then  it  will  bleed.'  Last  year's 
drought  effected  the  object  without  having  recourse  to 
this  expedient.  Mr.  Pusey  has  informed  me  that  the 
moment  the  autumnal  x'ains  came  the  older  drains  in 
this  field  ran,  and  a  new  small  pipe  tile  drain  he  had 
laid  in  it,  as  well  as  any  drains  could  possibly  do,  which 
shows  that  the  cracks  had  gone  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  drains. 

"  It  had  been  drained,  but  the  drains  had  not  acted  ? 
—Yes. 

"  At  what  depth  ? —  He  had  drained  it  about  26 
inches,  I  think  ;  but  since  last  autumn  he  has  laid 
another  drain  with  inch  pipes  in  the  same  quality  of 
soil  3  feet  deep,  and  that  instantly  began  to  run,  for  the 
effect  of  the  drought  of  last  year  apparently  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  cracks  have 
not  had  time  yet  to  close  altogether. 
{To  be  continued.) 


rionie  Correspondence. 

Flax  Culture. — I  have  occupied  a  httle  of  my  time, 
and  a  considerable  space  in  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  my  arguments  in  favour 
of  Flax  culture,  and  in  hope  of  doing  away  with  the 
unfavourable  impression  of  it  on  the  minds  of  the  agri- 
culturists which  your  remarks,  and  those  of  Mr.  Sproule, 
on  my  first  letter,  were  calculated  to  have  produced. 
I  must  call  attention  to  the  evidence  which  the  latter 
gentleman  has  elsewhere  given  on  the  subject : — Mr. 
Sproule  says  in  his  essay,  p.  7,  "  Another  important  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  subject  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Flax-growers.  The  depression  so 
severely  felt  for  several  years  past  has  chiefly  affected 
the  inferior  qualities  of  Flax  ;  and  when  a  superior 
article  was  brought  into  the  market,  it  invariably  brought 
remunerating  pi-ices.  A  large  proportion  of  the  article 
brought  into  the  markets  has  for  many  years  not  realised 
more  than  from  37s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.,  which  even  in  the 
case  of  the  heaviest  crops,  could  not  by  any  means  re- 
munerate the  farmer  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at 
the  same  time  samples  of  good  quality  brought  8O4.  and 
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upwards.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  difference  in  price 
between  superior  and  ini'erior  s:iniples  of  Flax,  that  even 
at  tile  present  time  tlia  former  will  fetch  11.  per  cwt.; 
while  the  average  price  does  not  nearly  approach  half 
that  sum.  Here,  then,  is  a  splendid  field  for  exertion. 
If  the  return  from  the  growtli  of  Flax  can  be  doubled, 
without  devoting  another  acre  to  its  cultivation,  what  an 
increase  would  thereliy  be  made  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  That  an  ajiproxiniation  to  this  is  capable  of 
beuig  effected,  no  reasonable  doubts  can  now  be  enter- 
tained. The  seed  itself  is  a  must  important  considera- 
tion with  the  foreign  grower,  though  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  tliis  country  ;  so  important,  in  fact,  that 
more  is  returned  by  the  seed  alone,  under  proper  man- 
agement, tlian  the  Ii-isli  farmer  often  obtains  for  his 
entire  crop."  He  next  goes  on  to  say — "  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Ireland  answers,  tlie  superiority  of  tlie 
samples  occasionally  produced  (in  eases  where  a  proper 
course  of  management  had  been  adopted),  is  a  proof.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Flax  Improvement  Society,  in  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  which  we  find  it  expressly  declared 
that  ignorance  of  a  proper  system  in  the  management  of 
the  Flax  crop  in  this  country,  is  alone  the  cause  of  its 
inferiority  to  the  produce  of  the  Continent;  that  this 
is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  by  the 
introduction  of  those  right  principles  that  are  wanting, 
our  farmers  may  share  the  benefits  at  present  possessed 
exclusively  by  the  more  skilful  cultivators  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland."  Now  it  will  be  recollected,  I 
quoted  )  Os.  per  stone,  or  il.  per  cwt.  for  good  middle 
quality,  and  Mr.  S.  condemned  me  for  doing  so.  Wliat 
then  must  those  who  read  his  letter  in  answer  to  mine 
think  of  it  now,  when  they  find  that  he  had  then  a  pam- 
phlet for  sale  dated  at  Bublin,  1844,  which  represents 
in  as  strong  terms  as  my  letter  the  advantage  of  Flax- 
culture,  and  that  there  is  "a  splendid  field  for  exertion," 
because  of  the  difference  between  superior  and  inferior 
quality,  as  the  prices  range  from  ?>1s.  to  140s.  per  cwt. 
It  is  evidentaeeordingtohis  (Mr.  S.'s)  own  showing,  that 
my  quotation  of  il.  per  cwt.  was  not  above  the  middle 
price  ;  but  he  finishes  his  letter  by  declaring  that  my 
letter  was  erroneous,  and  that  15/.  per  acre  profit  would 
be  a  high  average,  and  more  than  could  be  realised.  I 
must  therefore  quote  another  paragraph  from  his  essay. 
At  p.  29  he  says,  "  the  produce  of  Flax,  even  under  the 
best  system  of  management,  will  of  course  vary  according 
to  the  soil,  season,  and  many  other  particulars.  In  those 
parts  of  the  Continent  where  its  culture  is  so  well  under- 
stood, it  is  esteemed  their  golden  crop,andregardedas  su- 
perior to  any  other  on  the  farm.  The  ordinary  produce 
there  is  from  20/.  to  30/.  an  acre  independent  of  the  seed, 
which  is  worth  5/.  or  G/.  more.  The  seed  alone,  which 
has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected  in  this  country,  may 
at  a  low  calculation  be  assumed  to  repay  the  cost  of  the 
seed  sown,  with  all  other  charges  attending  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  the  crop,  leaving  the  fibre 
altogether  as  net  proceeds.  Here,  then,  is  a  splendid 
field  for  exertion,  and  our  farmers  may  take  shame  to 
themselves  if  they  rest  satisfied  with  theii*  former  returns. 
There  need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  the  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand  ;  for,  however  great  exertions  may 
be  made  for  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  Flax,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  our  spinners  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  in  the  home  market."  I  beg  of  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Sproule's  letter  in  your  journal  of  February  to 
compare  it  with  this  statement  taken  from  his  own  essay. 
He  found  great  fault  with  me,  for  what  he  termed  "  the 
unpardonable  omission  of  the  seed."  He  valued  it  then 
only  "at  4/.  10s.  per  acre,"  although  in  his  essay  he 
values  it  at  51.  or  6/.,  and  then  he  adds,  "  it  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  seed  sown,  with  all  other  expenses  attending 
the  crop,  leaving  the  fibre  as  net  proceeds."  Now,  if  we 
.believe  the  latter  statement,  that  the  seed  will  pay  all 
charges  on  growing  an  acre  of  Flax,  we  must  believe  it 
worth  9/.  or  lOZ. ;  for  with  rent,  seed,  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred,  an  acre  cannot  be  produced  at  less  ex- 
pense than  9Z.  or  10/.  ;  therefore,  Mr.  Sproule's  essay 
proves  that  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre  net  profit  can  be 
made,  although  he  condemned  my  statement  of  20/.  per 
acre  profit,  by  representing  that  15/.  was  a  larger  sum, 
or  average,  than  farmers  could  calculate  on  obtaining. 
Having  now,  as  I  conceive,  justified  my  former  state- 
ments on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  land- 
lords and  agriculturists  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  So- 
ciety, particulars  of  which  I  have  received  from  their 
Secretary,  James  Mac  Adam  Esq.  a  copy  of  which  I  ob- 
serve is  to  be  found  in  your  Gazette  of  Saturday,  page 
481.  It  corroborates  my  former  statements,  when  I 
said,  that  theEnglish  and  Scotch  Flax-spinners,  who  are 
a  very  wealthy  and  influential  body,  are  certain  to  con- 
tribute liberally  towards  the  formation  of  a  Society  in 
this  country  similar  to  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement 
Society,  provided  the  landlords  and  farmers  can  be 
brought  to  see  (as  the  Irish  landlords  and  farmers  do) 
the  great  benefit  derived  from  Flax-culture;  and  as  the 
British  farmers  are  a  calculating  class,  and  farfrom  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  railway  speculators  in  their 
business  movements,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  and 
Scotch  landowners  will  consult  and  join  with  British 
spinners  in  promoting  a  society  calculated  to  instruct 
the  farmers  of  this  country  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  be  a  national 
benefit,  and  if  the  matter  be  taken  up  by  landlords  and 
farmers  with  the  same  spirit  and  determination  as  their 
brethren  in  Ireland  have  done,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  appeared  in  your  Paper  last  week,  they  may  calcu- 
late on  the  undivided  support  of  the  Flax-spinners  of 
Britain. — J.H.Dickson,  6,  De  Beauvoir-square,I,ondon. 


Curing  Bacon. — A  correspondent  asks  for  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Yolk  bacon  is  equal  to  any  ;  I  will,  therefore, 
give  your  correspondent  my  plan.  After  being  killed 
it  is  allowed  to  hang  24  hours  previous  to  being  cut  up  ; 

1  then  rub  1  lb.  of  saltpetre  on  a  20  stone  pig  (of 
14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  and  IJ,  or  2  stones  of  common 
salt,  taking  care  that  it  is  well  rubbed  in  ;  it  is  then 
laid  in  a  tub  kept  for  the  purpose.  After  having  laid 
a  fortnight  it  is  turned  over,  and  a  little  more  salt 
applied — say  half  a  stone  ;  it  then  remains  a  fortnight 

.longer  in  the  pickle-tub  ;  it  is  then  taken  and  hung  up 
in  the  kitchen,  where  it  remains  two  months  to  dry,  but 
should  the  winter  be  far  advanced,  and  dry  weather 
sot  in,  a  shorter  period  might  suffice  ;  after  being  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  kitchen,  the  inside  is  washed  over 
with  quicklime  and  water  to  preserve  it  from  the  fly  ; 
it  is  then  removed  into  a  room  not  used  by  the  family 
away  from  heat,  and  where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry, 
and  is  ready  for  use  at  pleasure.  The  smoking  system 
is  not  ado])ted  in  York,  at  all  events  not  in  that  part 
from  which  I  write.  The  plan  I  have  given  you  never 
fails,  if  done  with  care  ;  the  saltpetre  and  salt  should 
be  of  the  best  quality,  for  upon  those  articles  depend 
your  success  in  producing  a  good  article  for  the  table. 
— A  Subscriber,  Banks  of  the  Deam.  P.S.  The  white- 
wash not  only  preserves  it  from  the  fly,  but  also 
prevents  it  from  being  rancid  so  soon  as  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

Curing  of  Bacon. — Presuming  your  liogs  were  of  the 
half  Sussex  and  half  Berkshire  breed,  and  were  from 
seven  to  nine  months  old  when  you  commenced  fatten- 
ing them — that  each  has  eaten  from  6  to  10  bushels  of 
Potatoes,  and  from  S  to  10  bushels  of  meal,  we  will 
conclude  they  are  fit  for  the  knife.  By  all  means 
choose  a  dry  day,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
north,  and  kill  the  hog  early  in  the  morning  (it  having 
fasted  the  day  before).  When  dressed  hang  him  up 
in  some  airy  place  for  24  hours,  then  proceed  to  cut 
him  up.  This  being  done,  lay  the  flitches  on  the 
ground,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt  lightly,  so  let  them 
remain  for  si.x  or  eight  hours  ;  then  turn  tliem  up  edge- 
ways, and  let  the  brine  run  off.     In  the  mean  time  take 

2  or  3  gallons  of  best  salt,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
pounded  very  fine,  and  well  mixed  together  ;  and  the 
salting  bench  being  made  of  the  best  seasoned  Oak 
proceed  to  salt  the  flitches  by  rubbing  in  the  salt  on 
the  backside  of  the  flitch.  This  being  done,  turn  the 
inside  upwards,  and  lay  on  the  salt  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  :  in  like  manner  treat  every  flitch. 
On  the  third  day  afterwards  change  the  flitches,  viz., 
take  off  the  uppermost  and  reverse  them,  at  the  same 
time  lay  on  salt  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  rubbing  as  before  mentioned, 
neither  should  the  saltpetre  be'repeated,  otherwise  the 
lean  of  the  bacon  will  be  hard.  The  changing  and 
salting  should  be  done  every  third  day  for  six  succes- 
sive times,  when  the  bacon  will  be  sufficiently  salt. 
Then  proceed  to  rub  off  all  the  stale  bruiy  salt,  and 
lay  on  each  flitch  a  covering  of  clean  fresh  bran  or 
sawdust,  and  take  it  to  the  drying  loft.  It  should  be 
there  hung  by  means  of  crooks  fastened  in  the  neck  of 
the  flitch,  and  remain  for  14  or  16  days.  The  fuel 
most  proper  for  drying  bacon  is  cleft  Oak  or  Ash,  what 
is  commonly  called  cord  wood. —  W.  P.  [This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  finest  Hampshire  bacon  is  cured]. 

Curing  Bacon. — Observing  in  the  last  Chronicle  an 
inquiry  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  cure  bacon  for  home  consumption  for 
many  years,  and  if  the  following  method  be  strictly 
followed,  provided  the  hogs  have  been  well  fed,  I  will 
warrant  the  produce  to  give  satisfaction.  As  soon  as 
the  flitches  are  cut  from  the  hog,  lay  them  on  a  form  or 
table  in  a  slanting  position,  and  supposing  the  whole 
hog  to  have  weighed  12  or  14  score,  take  jlb.  saltpetre, 
pounded  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  it  all  over  the  flitches, 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  shoulder  parts  especially  ;  let 
them  remain  12  hours,  when  they  should  be  rubbed 
dry,  and  in  the  meantime  mix  7Jbs.  of  salt  with  Ijlb. 
of  coarse  brown  sugar,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan,  heat  it 
on  a  clear  fire,  stirring  it  well  that  it  may  all  be  of  the 
same  temperature.  The  mixture,  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  possibly  bear  it,  is  now. rubbed  well  into  the  flitches, 
which  are  put  one  upon  the  other  and  laid  into  a  salting- 
pan  or  other  contrivance,  in  order  that  the  brine  may 
form  and  be  kept  from  waste.  The  bacon  must  be 
kept  in  this  situation  four  weeks,  turning  it  and  basting 
it  well  with  the  brine  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  take  the  bacon  from  the  brine, 
hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  smoke  it,  if  preferred,  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  regular  smokehouse,  may  be  done  as 
follows  : — -Hang  up  the  bacon  in  a  chimney  or  other 
orifice,  then  underneath  put  down  a  layer  of  dry  straw, 
upon  this  a  layer  of  mixed  shavings,  keeping  out  those 
from  deal  or  fir,  next  a  good  layer  of  sawdust  and  some 
Juniper; berries,  or  br.anches  where  procurable,  and 
over  all  a  mantle  of  wet  straw  or  litter,  which  makes 
the  fire  give  out  much  smoke  without  burning  away  too 
rapidly.  This  smoking  must  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  or  till  the  bacon  appears  thoroughly  dry,  wdien  it 
m&f  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  or  any  dry  place  con- 
venient. The  above  method  of  curing  I  learned  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  although  a  Yorkshireman  "  bred 
and  born,"  I  very  much  prefer  the  south  to  the  north 
country  method  of  cure. — A  Yorkshire  Farmer.  [For 
answer  to  your  question  about  books  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  see  "  Notices  to  Correspondents."] 

Adulteration  of  Guano. — I  beg  to  state  that  Thomas 
Hugh  Boorroan  and  Co.,  of  East  Peckham,  Tunbridge, 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  person  of  that 


name,  stated  by  me  in  your  journal,  to  have  adulterated 
guano  at  Bcal's  Wharf. — Henry  Weston,  Borouyh 
Bank,  .Jul//  31. 

To  Fatten  Poultry. — The  following  will  be  found  a 
quick  and  excellent  food  for  fattening  chickens.  Set 
rice  over  the  fire,  with  skimmed  milk  ;  let  it  boil  till  the 
rice  is  quite  swelled  out,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 
Feed  them  three  times  a-day  in  common  pans,  giving 
tliem  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at  once.  Let 
the  pans  be  well  washed,  and  set  in  clean  spring  water, 
that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that 
pi'events  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water, 
or  the  milk  of  rice  to  drink.  By  this  method,  the  flesh 
will  have  a  clear  whiteness,  which  no  other  food  gives  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  far  a  pound  of  rice  will 
go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  cheap.  It  is  said  that  a  portion  of  animal 
mixed  with  vegetable  food,  causes  poultry  to  thrive 
rapidly,  but  they  should  be  ccmfiued  to  a  vegetable  diet 
some  time  before  they  are  killed.  A  quantity  of  char- 
coal, brol^n  in  small  pieces,  and  placed  within  reach  of 
the  poultry,  increases  their  appetite,  and  promotes 
digestion. — J.  M'Intosh. 

Tiptree  Hall. — As  my  crops  at  Tiptree  Hall  have 
been  (like  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's)  very  soundly  abused, 
and  as  it  is  of  some  importance  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  I 
beg  to  annex  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  just 
received  from  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter,  which 
I  confirm  by  my  own  personal  observation.  Those  who 
feel  an  inclination  to  go  and  see  will,  I  hope,  do  so 
either  with  or  without  an  order,  which  they  can  obtain 
here  at  any  time,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  crops  are 
superb,  and  will  speak  for  themselves. — J.  J.  Mechi, 
4,  Leadenhall-street.  July  23  : — "  But  altogether  the 
crops  on  Tiptree  Hall  Farm  in  my  opinion  will  equal  in 
value  those  of  the  same  number  of  acres  of  the  very 
best  land  in  this  county.  This  is  my  opinion  ;  and  I 
rejoice  greatly  that  I  can  form  it,  and  that  my  com- 
panion's tune  is  so  completely  changed  and  improved." 

Pigs. — Strychnia  powder  not  being  to  be  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  few  drops  only  of  strong  in- 
fusion were  tried  on  the  palsied  pig,  as  recommended 
to  "  A.  E.,"  October  2G.  The  benefit  was  evident,  but 
counteracted  by  bad  weather,  which  continuing  cold 
and  wet,  the  pig  was  killed  in  December  ;  it  weighed 
9  stones,  and  a  bladder  of  clear  water  nearly  half  a  pint 
on  one  side,  not  quite  so  much  on  the  other,  was 
found  between  the  belly  and  tendons  of  the  legs, 
which  were  consequently  shortened.  It  had  previously 
been  bathed  in  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  enclosed 
plant  (Antirrhinum  linaria),  called  Staggerwort  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  its  supposed  efficacy.  Horse 
Chesnuts,  soaked  in  lime-water,  as  recommended  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1843,  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
pigs. — A.  E. 

Pigs  versus  Opium. — The  fact  that  pigs  and  rabbits 
eat  Poppies  greedily  without  being  injured  by  the 
opium  they  contain,  has  been  long  known  here.  As 
regards  rabbits,  this  fact  has  lately  gone  the  round  of 
the  papers  as  the  discovery  of  a  famous  French  chemist. 
—  T.  W. 

Spontaneous  LJfe. — The  article  on  spontaneous  life 
which  you  published  in  your  last  Paper  is  somewhat 
similar  to  one  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Reed,  of  Bonshaw,  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Ayrshire  Agriculturist.  I  do  not 
know  if  Mr.  Reed  finds  the  Potatoes  in  his  subsoil,  or 
whether  'they  grow  from  seed  [?]  in  that  soil  on  its 
being  exposed ;  but  the  following  passage  is  singular 
enough,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  statement  of  fact, 
or  of  error,  arising  from  imperfect  observation  :— 
"  How  did  the  seeds  of  these  plants  come  to  grow  in 
such  situations  ?  The  question  has  often  been  asked,, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  beyond  human  ken. 
Ch'cumstances  occur  that  may  convince  us  that  the 
naturalist,  with  all  our  modern  philosophy,  can  neither 
discover  how  many  kinds  of  seed  [!]  some  plants  grow 
from,  nor  how  much  of  our  earth  the  great  Creator  has 
put  in  life  !  Mr.  Dow  also  gives  his  own  opinion,  that 
beasts  or  birds  may  carry  the  seeds  ;  this  he  will  find 
rather  diificult  to  make  out.  When  I  tell  him  that  if  he 
will  go  to  a  dry  muir  in  May  or  June,  burn  a  small 
patch  of  the  heatlier  or  moss,  dig  down  to  the  clay,  mix 
the  clay  with  the  ashes  (which  will  correct  the  adhesive 
qualities  of  the  clay),  he  will  find  Potatoes,  if  the  spot 
is  not  too  near  whin  rock  that  may  have  a  volcanic- 
origin,  and  therefore  hurtful  to  the  clay."    [!  !] — M.S. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Wekklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  30th  of 
July  ;  present :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair ;  J.  Baines,  Esq.  ;  T.  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq. ;  S.  Beneraft,  Esq. ;  J.  F.  Burke,  Esq.  ; 
Rev.  Thos.  Cator,  Col.  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ; 
W.  A.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  W.  Dalgairns,  Esa.  ;  Col.  Mac 
Douall,  A.  Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  C.  E.  Overman,  Esq. ;  Prof. 
Sewell,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.-;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and 
T.  R.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  ; — 

Hampton,  Robert,  Wythefox'd,  Shrewsbury. 

Edwards.  Joseph,  Ross,  Herefordsliire. 

Belliss,  Thomas,  Birmingham. 

Stroud,  William.  Swansea,  Glamorjranslilre. 

Rees,  Richard,  Gellii^ron,  Swansea. 

Thompson.  Robert,  Walton,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

Moore,  Rev.  George  Bridges,  Tuustall,  Sittingbournc,  Kent. 

Murton,  William,  lunstall,  Sittingbom'ne. 

The  names  of  36  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Newcastle  Meeting.— The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
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LAND,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  comma-  I  increasing  their  fecundity,  and  improving  tlie  quality  of 
"ticated,  through  the  Hon.  Robert  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  his  |  the  produce.     This  is  particularly  important  in  Turnip 


■wish  to  place  the  sum  of  100/.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  any  way  which  in 
their  opinion  would  best  contribute  to  promote  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  northern  district,  in 
which  the  Society's  meeting  would  be  held,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  1816.  This  communication  was 
received  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council,  an^  its 
consideration  referred  to  the  next  monthly  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  August. 

Eaklt  Spring  Feed. — The  Duke  of  Richmond  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  the  foUowuig  communications 
addressed  to  him  by  Jlr.  Dickinson,  in  reference  to  his 
mode  of  obtaining  eai-ly  spring  feed  for  the  horses  of 
his  establishment. 


"  7,  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  London,  July  12,  1845. 
'  "  I  beg  to  send  your  Grace  a  report  of  my  mode  of 
cultivating  Italian  Rye  Grass,  as  food  for  my  horses, 
the  success  of  which  has  astonished  me  very  much,  and 
^which  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  for  the  general 
■welfare  of  agriculturists  at  large. 

"  My  land,  a  strong  clay  in  good  heart,  and  under- 
drained,  is  finely  pulverised,  during  the  summer  months, 
after  Tares,  or  any  early  crop  of  Corn  ;  is  sown  broad- 
cast, with  4  bushels  per  acre  of  seed,  grown  by  myself — 
\rithout  weeds — harrowed  very  lightly  with  bushes — 
iron  harrows  bury  the  seeds  too  deeply  ;  if  weeds  grow 
they  are  pulled,  and  the  Grass  stands  for  a  crop,  which 
in  1844  was  cut  the  first  time,  the  first  week  in  March, 
with  about  10  inches  of  Grass  ;  April  13th,  it  was  cut 
the  second  time  ;  May  4th,  the  third  time  ;  May  24th, 
the  fourth  time  ;  June  14th,  the  fifth  time  ;  July  22d, 
the  sixth  time,  with  ripe  seed,  and  three  loads  of  Hay- 
straw  to  the  acre.  Immediately  after  each  of  these 
■crops  the  land  was  watered  once  from  a  London  street 
■water-cart,  with  two  parts  of  pure  urine  from  the 
stables,  and  one  part  of  water,  the  produce  of  each  crop 
■increasing  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
from  J  of  a  load  per  acr»,  as  Hay,  to  three  loads  per 
acre.  The  crop  having  shed  a  quantity  of  seed,  I  was 
doubtful  the  urine  might  injure  its  growing,  so  discon- 
tinued to  water,  but  well  harrowed  it  with  iron  harrows, 
and  left  it,  expecting  nothing  more  from  it  ;  it  produced, 
however,  three  or  four,  I  believe  four,  light  crops  after- 
wards ;  and  has  now  standing  upon  it  again,  three 
loads  to  the  acre,  the  third  crop  for  seed.  My  first 
cutting  (1845)'  this  year,  was  not  till  April  6th  ; 
second,  jlay  3d  ;  third,  June  9rh ;  fourth,  2h  feet  long, 
now  standing  on  the  land.  I  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, from  my  own  experience,  Italian  Rye  Grass 
differs  as  much  in  quality  and  variety  as  English  Rye 
Grass,  or  English  fruits  ;  there  are  Italian  Rye  Grasses 
■that  bloom  at  li  feet  high  ;  and  that  I  grow,  as  your 
Grace  has  seen,  stands  from  4  to  5  feet.  Any  further 
information  that  may  be  required,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
shall  be  given  to  any  one  wishing  to  grow  the  plant.  I 
attach  a  letter  sentine  by  a  practical  farmer,  to  whom  I 
supplied  seed  for  an  acre,  which  will  furnish  interesting 
information  to  sheep-graziers. 

"(Signed)         William  Dickinson." 
CMr.  J.  Hunt  to  Mi*.  Dickinson.] 

"Hayes  Gate,  near  Uxhnjge,  Jatyl. 
"  With  the  Italian  Rye  Grass  seed  I  had  of  you,  I 
£Owed  about  an  acre  the  first  week-  in  September  last, 
after  a  crop  of  spring  Tares  ;  the  ground  was  manured 
with  about  10  tons  of  good  horse-dung.  The  second 
week  in  April  I  began  to  feed  it  off  with  ewes  and  Iambs, 
and  they  made  very  quick  progress,  especially  the 
lambs.  The  Grass  producing  an  abundance  of  milk, 
there  were  42  couples,  and  the  Grass  supplied  them 
three  weeks,  giving  the  ewes  chaff  and  Oats,  and  the 
lambs  Peas.  After  this  they  began  to  feed  it  again  for 
want  of  other  food.  1  took  them  off  the  Grass  on  the 
,13th  of  May,  and  on  the  IStli  of  June  we  mowed  the 
whole  for  hay,  which  produced  nearly  two  loads  per 
acre  ;  this  was  about  five  weeks'  growth.^  I  should  not 
have  pursued  this  plan  had  I  not  had  Tares  which  I 
wanted  ofi'  the  land  to  sow  with  S.vedes.  The  Grass 
is  now  growing  freely,  but  not  so  fast  .'is  after  feeding  off. 
I  want  your  water  cart.  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  its  being 
the  most  valuable  plant  I  know  of,  especially  for  early 
spring  feed  :  it  comes  to  perfection  for  feed  quite  as 
early  as  Rye,  and  the  comparison  between  the  two  for 
feeding  qualities  is  as  10  to  1  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
Rye  Grass.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  its  goodness  that 
I  intend  sowing  a  much  larger  breadth  in  the  ensuing 
autumn  after  Wheat.         (.Signed)  J.  Hunt." 

The  President  informed  the  Council  that  he  iiad  made 
-arrangements  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  plan  on 
the  cUys  and  alluvial  soils  of  Somersetshire,  as  well  as 
on  the  chalks  of  Dorsetshire  ;  the  result  of  which  he 
would  in  due  time  communicate  to  the  Council,  along 
with  those  of  an  extended  comparative  trial  he  had  in- 
stituted of  the  cultivation  of  the  various  Wheats  on  the 
soils  of  Dorsetshire. 

Germination  of  Seeds.— The  President  laid  before 
the  Council  the  following  communication  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  La  Beaume,  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  electric  currents  to  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
their  vitality  and  quickening  their  growth. 

"London,  11,  Argylc  Street;  July  30,  1815. 

"  As  the  President  of  your  Society  I  beg  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  following  facts,  which  I  think  important  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  flori<;ul- 
ture.  By  former,  and  also  more  recent  experiments  on 
a  limited  scale  I  have  fully  succeeded  in  quickening  the 
germination  ofj  various  „eeds,  invigorating  their  plants, 


seeds,  as  you  well  know.  The  means  I  have  employed 
are  not  atmospheric  electricity,  galvanism,  or  electro- 
magnetism,  which  cannot  apply,  but  electricity  deve- 
loped by  a  machine  of  adequate  powers,  and  by  a  simple, 
peculiar,  iiud  effective  process,  easily  understood,  and 
easily  used  with  vei-y  little  manual  labour'.  The  time 
required  is,  on  the  whole,  about  half  an  hour,  and  1000 
bushels  of  Wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  can  be  electrified 
as  easily  as  an  ounce  at  the  same  time.  I  beg  also  to 
remark,  that  this  my  process  apphes  equally  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  impaired  vitality  of  old  as  well  as  bad 
seeds,  to  the  revivification  of  withering  plants,  and  to 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  their  fruit.  In  order  to 
a  more  extended  trial,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  facts  I  have  communicated,  if  several  members  of 
your  body  will  send  me  some  packets  of  Turnip  and 
otlier  seeds,  I  will  freely  and  cheerfully  electrify  and 
return  them  in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  success  may  be 
proved  by  an  impartial  trial  under  your  auspices,  and  I 
shall  neither  seek  nor  receive  any  other  reward'  than 
your  approbation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  diffusing  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  the  public  good. 

"  (Signed)      M.  La  Beaume." 

Mr.  La  Beaume  expressed  his  intention  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Earl  of.  Essex,  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  others, 
in  their  comparative  trials  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  seeds  prepared,  and  not  prepared,  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Van  Voobst  and  M.  D'Hondt,  of  Ghent,  invited 
the  members  to  an  inspection  of  the  results  of  their  new 
mode  of  promoting  the  growth  of  plants. 

Wheat  Crops.— Capt.  Hamilton,  of  Rozelle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, communicated  the  following  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  Wheat-crops  in  Scotland  : 


"  EozeUe,  near  Ayr,  July  13,  1845. 
"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  there  were  never 
seen  finer  crops  of  every  kind  than  now  on  the  ground 
in  Ayrshire,  and  the  farmers  are  all  in  good  spirits,  and 
the  labourers  generally  fully  employed.  The  weather 
has  been,  however,  lately  cold  and  wet,  and  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising how  forward  our  Wheats  are ;  almost  all  are 
now  in  full  ear.  I  had  Neapolitan  Amalfi,  red  Wheat, 
in  full  ear  early  in  June  ;  this  is  the  Wheat  from  which 
the  best  Macaroni  is  made,  and  ia  said  to  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  gluten  of  any.  It  was  sown  10th 
Jan.,  has  stood  peifectly  well  this  severe  winter,  and 
seems  a  very  early  Wheat — a  good  quality  for  our 
generally  late  climate  ;  an  acre  of  it  was  in  full  ear 
when  Chidham  Wheat  sown  the  same  day  alongside  of 
it  was  barely  in  the  shot  blade. 

"  (Signed)        Archibald  Hamilton." 

The  following  communications  were  also  laid  before 
the  Council : — ■ 

1.  From  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  a  letter  expres- 
sing his  willingness  to  receive,  and  carry  out,  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  the  wishes  of  the 
Council,  on  his  retni-n  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
termination  of  his  diplomatic  mission  to  this  country. 

2.  From  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Companies,  acknowledgments  of 
the  Society's  thanks  for  their  efforts  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting,  by  free 
conveyance  of  stock  and  implements  along  their 
respective  lines,  and  the  grant  of  every  requisite 
facility  in  favour  of  the  Exhibition. 

3.  From  Mr.  Towers,  of  Pinkney's-green,  Maiden- 
head, a  communication  on  Dibbled  Wheat,  and  the 
result  of  his  trials  of  steeping  grain. 

'  4.  From  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Hanover-square,  speci- 
mens of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Wheat,  with 
a  statement  of  their  cultivation.  By  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Welfield,  near  Streatham  Common. 

5.  From  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Doctors'  Commons.  A 
statement  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  Wheaten 
flour  is  applied,  besides  that  of  food  ;  and  the 
economy  of  employing  for  the  purpose  of  paste- 
making  in  the  arts  a  cheaper  farina  from  other 
sources. 

6.  From  Mr.  T.  K.  Short,  of  Martin-hall,  Bawtry,  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  Cow- 
Parsnip. 

7.  From  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  a  communication 
addressed  to  him,  by  Mr.  C.Newman,  of  Court- 
farm,  on  the  su'oject  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato- 
crop,  and  the  results  of  his  experience  in  draining.- 

8.  From  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Darlington,  an  essay  on 
rotation  of  cropping. 

9.  An  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Heath-lands,  re-} 
ceived  after  the  date  prescribed  for  competition. 

10.  From  Mr.  Dalgairns,  of  Guernsey,  a  description 
of  a  simple  barrow-drill,  used  in  that  island  with 
great  economy  and  success. 

11.  From  Mr.  Hillyard,  of  Thorpelands,  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  Society's  prize-sheet ;  and 
notice  of  a  motion  for  rescinding  the  present  regu- 
lation which  excludes  castrated  animals  from 
exhibition. 

12.  From  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  a  letter  and 
pamphl  t  on  the  application  of  the  town-sewerage 
of  Shrewsbury. 

13.  From  Mr.  Moss,  of  Hull,  a  letter  on  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers. 

14.  From  Mr.  Dickson,  communications  on  Flax-cul- 
tivation. 

T\)f  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
6th  of  August. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  council  were  held  on 
Thursday,  July  17th  and  24th.  The  secretary  stated 
that  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  to  ascertain^ 
whether  all  articles  going  for  competition  to  the  BalUn- 
asloe  show,  would  be  carried  free  of  expense,  in  the 
company's  steam- boats,  on  the  Shannon,  to  which  he 
had  received  the  following  most  satisfactory  reply,  in 
addition  to  his  former  communication  to  the  same  effect: —  ■ 

"  City  of  Dublin  Steam-Packet  Company. 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1 1th  instant,  inquiring 
if  cattle,  &c. ,  for  the  Ballinasloe  show,  would  be  con- 
veyed free  of  freight  on  the  Sliannon,  as  well  as  in  the 
several  directions,  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  Sth  instant, 
I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  no  charge  whatsoever  will  be 
made  for  show  stock,  &c.,  by  any  conveyance  of  the 
company's.  You  are,  therefore,  quite  at  liberty  to 
announce  free  carriage  on  the  Shannon,  wherever  the 
company's  steamers  and  boats  ply,  as  well  as  by  the 
canal  and  sea,  as  before  communicated.  Your  obe- 
dient servant,  P.  Howell,  Secretary. 

"  Edward  BuUen,  Esq.,  Secretary." 

The  noble  chairman  stated,  that  the  above  company 
were  entitled  to  the  fullest  thanks  of  the  Society  for  this 
increased  accommodation.  By  the  arrangements  now 
at  their  command,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
convey  all  stock  and  implements,  as  well  as  all  other 
articles  coming  from  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
via  Dublin,  free  of  all  carriage  to  the  show.  This 
accommodation  would  no  doubt  attract  a  great  number 
of  exhibitors,  who  would  not  otherwise  attend,  but  who 
would  be  now  induced  to  send  their  stock  and  imple- 
ments there,  from  this  great  additional  facility  of  con- 
veyance. The  secretary  stated,  that  the  Society's 
Transactions  and  Annual  Report  for  the  past  year,  was 
then  ready  for  distribation.  It  contained  much  most 
useful  and  interesting  mattei-,  including  all  the  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  competition  for  the  gold  medals 
for  thorough-draining,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
upon  the  same.  It  was  considered  most  advisable  that 
this  work  should  be  circulated  as  generally  as  possible  ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  ordered,  that  a  copy  should  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  secretaries  of  the  different  local 
societies,  for  the  use  of  these  bodies.  It  was  also 
ordered,  that  non-subscribers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
copy,  on  payment  of  Is.  each  ;  and  that  gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  distributing  the  work  among  their 
tenants,  could  have  any  number  of  copies  at  the  same 
price,  on  applying  to  Messrs.  Curry,  in  Sackville-street, 
the  society's  publishers.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  the 
copies  of  the  last  year's  report  on  hand,  should  be  sold 
at  half-price.  The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  Filgate,  relative  to 
the  arrangements  for  the  cattle  show,  at  Ballinasloe,  on 
the  ;i()th  Septeuiber,  which  were  progressing  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  show-yard  was  in  course  of 
erection  ;  and  the  great  agricultural  hall  was  nearly 
ready,  and  would  be  capable  of  dining  near  800  persons 
at  the  banquet.  Arrangements  were  also  in  progress 
to  secure  the  best  accommodation  for  the  different 
visitors,  and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms ;  and  from 
the  well-known  character  of  the  locality,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  provided,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated 
on  the  subject. 


FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  16th  July,  Belfast, 
S.  K.  Mulholland,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  report  of  the 
sub-committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  Flax-seed,  was  read.  The  following 
was  the  appearance  of  the  portion  sown  at  Belsize, 
near  Lisburn,  inspected  on  the  12th  instant : — 


Description 
of  seed. 


Bombay. . . 
Calcutta  . 
Egyptian  . 
American . 

Dutch 

Riga   

Irish  

Belgian  . . . 
English. .. 


Portion 

of 
ground. 

Average 
of  crop. 

Length 

of 
stems. 

State  as  to 
flowering. 

36sqyds 

Full 

14  In, 

Par'tially. 

do. 

A  Eoui^th 

14  do. 

Not  yet. 

do. 

Full 

34  do. 

Profusely- 

do. 

s 

FuU 

30  do. 

Beginning 

do. 

a 

Full 

24  do. 

Not  yet. 

do. 

.d 

Full 

23  do. 

Beginning 

do. 

o 

Full 

19  do. 

Not  yet. 

do. 

Very  full 

2G  do. 

Not  yet. 

do. 

Very  full 

28  do. 

Not  yet.  t 

'    "  Pull  of  a  yellow  weed.  t  Stems  branchy. 

As  the  appearance  of  the  Flaxgi-own  fromhome-saved 
seed  is  everywhere  very  fine,  this  season,  a  paper  was  di-  ' 
rected  to  be  drawn  up,  for  circulation  among  the 
farmers,  urging  them  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their 
growing  crop  for  seed,  letting  it  get  ripe,  and  stacking 
it  over  until  next  spring,  the  seed  to  be  separated,  and 
the  Flax  then  to  be  steeped  on  the  Courtrai  system. 
This  would  do  much  to  secure  genuine  fresh  seed  for 
the  crop  of  1846.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
opening  of  a  hand-scutching  school  in  Yonghal,  where 
persons  would  be  instructed  in  the  Belgian  mode,  by  one 
of  the  Society's  agriculturists.  Several  letters  were 
read  relative  to  Flax-seed,  &c.,  and  referred  to  the 
sub-committee  appointed  to  consult  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken  by  the  Society  to  protect  the  farmer,  in  the  , 
most  effective  way,  against  fraud  iu  future  seasons.;; 
The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  county  Derry,  will  prove  interesting  : — "  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact,  that, 
if  Flax  be  judiciously  grown,  and  well  handled,  there  isi 
no  other  crop  that  will  pay  like  it.     I  had,  last  season 
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not  tmite  eic'ht  Irish  acres  of  Flax,  from  which  I  had  example  of  a  good  foreman,  have  its  full  effect.  Another 
295  stones  "which  brought  8s.  per  stone,  in  CooUs-town  ,  observation  on  this  part  of  the  subject  was,  that  m  our 
market  and  31  stones,  at  6s.,  besides  4i  cwt.  of  scutch-  neighbourhood  it  was  equally  a  want  of  economy  to 
*""•        '  employ  too  many  regular  men,  and  to  keep  too  few 

horses  ;  it  being  easy  to  obtaiu   e.\tr.^  men  at  seasons 
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ing  tow,  at  9s.  per  cwt. : — 
295    stones,  at  Ss. 
31    stones,  at  Gs. 
ii  cwt.  tow,  at  9s. 


being  upwards  of  15!.  per  acre  ;  besides  this,  I  had  an 
exceedingly  large  quantity  of  bolls,  which  fed  my  cattle, 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  during  the  whole  season,  and 
as  much  seed  saved  on  the  Courtrai  system,  as  sowed 
about  3  acres  this  ye.ar.  The  Flax-seed  saved  on  the 
Courtrai  system  turned  out  exceedingly  well ;  and  my 
steward  showed  some  of  the  seed  to  Mr.  Mac  Adam, 
of  Donegal-street,  Belfast,  who  said  he  thought  it  finer 
than  any  Riga  seed  he  had  seen  last  season.  I  may  add, 
that  the  Flax  from  our  seed  looks  to  the  full  better  than 
that  growing  from  Riga  seed.  We  used  but  the  two." 
The  applications  and  testimonials  of  1 0  candidates  for 
future  appointment  as  instructors,  to  be  put  in  training 
under  the  Society's  agriculturists,  were  next  considered, 
and  some  of  the  candidates  who  were  in  attendance, 
personally  examined.  Messrs.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Gran- 
shaw,  and  William  Smith,  of  Crossnacreevy,  both  in 
county  Down,  were  chosen,  and  the  claims  of  several 
others  reserved  for  future  consideration  ;  the  Secretary 
being  directed  to  .idvertise,  that  all  applications  should 
be  lodged  prior  to  the  23d  iust.,  to  which  d.ay  the 
Committee  adjourned. —  Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

"    St.    Peter's. —  True    Economy    in     Farming. —  At 
several  meetings  of  this  club,  as  stated  in  the  Annual 
Report,  drawn  up  by  its  talented  secretary,  this  sub- 
ject   has    occupied    the    attention    of    its    members. 
"  Economy    in   labour   was    said    first   to    consist    in 
regulating  the  amount  of  it  by  the  probability  of  re- 
muneration.    The  systems  of  farmers  vary  consider- 
ably, and  consequently  a  different  amount  of  labour  is 
required  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  each,  and  he  cannot 
always  be  said  to  be  the  most  economical  who  pays  the 
least  for  labour,  but  he  whose  plans  rarely  fail  to  remu- 
nerate him,  and  are  on  the  whole  productive  of  profit. 
With   our  present  population  it  is  not   necessary  we 
should  economize  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  but  we  are 
rather  called  upon  to  exert  ourselves  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  and  he  is  wise  wdio  finds  the  greatest 
abundance  of  suck  employment  as  turns  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage in  the  end  ;  such  a  system  will  necessarily  re- 
quire more  energy  and  create   greater  anxieties,  and 
may  give  a  man  as  much  business  witli   100  acres  of 
land   as   another  has   with   200   acres,   but    managed 
diligently,  wisely,  and  economically,  that  which  increases 
his  toils  and  anxieties  may  be  ultimately  most  produc- 
tive of  advantage,  and  to  speak  figuratively,  the   100 
acre  farm  may  become  the  largest  in  the  parish.     2dly, 
it  was  observed  the  economy  of  labour  consisted  in 
arrangement,  so  as  to  equalize  it  as  much  as  possible 
throughout   the  year.      One   of    the   most   important 
ari-angements  for  accomplishing  this  end  is  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops.     If  some  professor  of  chemistry  were 
to  write  us  a  prescription  for  growing  Wheat  all  over 
the  farm  year  after  year,  and  we  could  get  it  prepared 
by  a  neighbouring  druggist  at  a  moderate  charge,  it 
mi"ht  not  prove  economical  to  administer  it ;  as  all  our 
manure  (for  we  reckon  that  physic  would  not  supply 
the  place  of  food)  must  then  be  collected  for  Wheat,  all 
our  ploughing  must  be  for  Wheat,  and  all  our  sowing, 
hoeing,  aud  harvesting  would  be  of  Wheat ;   while  these 
operations  lasted  we  should  require  double  the  horses 
and  men  we  now  employ,  while  at  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  we  and  our  horses  should  want  physic,  and 
our  men  food,  just  because  all  would  be  left  without 
employment.      We  are  not  now  to  consider  how  many 
sorts  of  grain,  seeds,  and  roots  it  may  on  the  whole  be 
profitable  to  grow,  but  we  may  affirm  it  is  essential  to 
economy  in  labour,  that  there  shall  be  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  shall  secure  a  tolerable  degree  of  regularity 
throughout  the  year  ;   so  that  masters,   servants,  la- 
bourers,  and   horses   may    be    capable  of  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done  every  day,  and  daily  have  something 
to  do.    Let  a  farm  be  cropped  with  Wheat,  Peas,  Beans, 
Barley,  Oats,  Canary,  Carrots,  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  Tur- 
nips, &c.,  and  the  master  may  be  contriving,  or  over- 
looking, or  buying,  or  selling,  and  the  men  and  horses 
carting,  or  ploughing,  or  sowing,  or  planting,  or  reaping, 
or  thrashing,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end. 
The  3d  essential  in  the  economy  of  labour  was  said  to 
be  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end.     It  is  equally  unwise  to  put  a  tradesman 
whose  pay  is  4s.  per  day  to  do  work  that  may  be  done 
by  a  common  labourer,  or  to  put  the  common  labourer 
to  work  which  can  only  be  properly  and  expeditiously 
executed  by  the  tradesman.     There  are  suitable  em- 
ployments for  men,  others  for  women,  and  others  for 
boys  ;   but  to   put  either  where   the   other  would  be 
better,  is  a  want  of  economy.     This  adaptation  extends 
also  to  numbers.     Too  many  men  should  never  be  set 
about  a  small  piece  of  work,  nor  too  few  about  a  large 
one  ;  in  the  former  case  time  is  lost  in  frequently  shift- 
ing from;  one  place  to  another,  and  in  the  latter,  the 
labourer  is  discouraged  from  not  being  able  to  see  he  is 
making  progress.     It  is  also  thought  of  importance,  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  the  whole  of  the  men  and  horses 
be  as  much  as  possible  on  one  part  of  the  farm  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  master  may  have  the  whole  of  them 
under  his  eye  without  going  from  field  to  field,  and  the 


when  we  are  particularly  busy,  and  extremely  difficult 
at  such  times  to  obtain  extra  horses.  4thly,  it  was 
thought  that  economy  of  labour  consisted  in  seizing  the 
fittest  opportunity  of  doing  everything.  By  carting 
manure  on  the  fields  when  the  ground  is  dry,  an 
amazing  amount  of  labour  is  saved,  and  the  mischief 
perpetrated  by  going  on  the  land  with  horses  and  carts 
in  wet  weather  avoided.  The  most  proper  time  to 
empty  the  yards,  and  to  fetch  dung  from  town,  is  when 
it  is  too  wet  to  get  upon  the  land  ;  time  is  thus  saved, 
and  the  manure  is  better.  There  is  a  season  when 
almost  all  kinds  of  land  are  in  a  proper  state  to  be 
ploughed  ;  at  that  time  it  should  be  done,  then,  three 
horses  will  do  as  much  as  four  at  other  times,  and  the 
land  be  left  in  better  condition.  There  is  also  a  suit- 
able time  to  harrow,  the  neglect  of  which  may  subject 
the  farmer  to  inconvenience  and  loss.  Above  all,  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  plant  and  sow  must  be  made 
available,  a  good  season  being  more  worthy  attention 
than  a  few  days  as  to  time  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Economy  respecting  manure  was  said  to  consist,  1st,  in 
collecting  all  kinds  of  refuse  capable  of  being  converted 
into  dung,  and  in  using  all  kinds  of  mould  and  litter  in 
suitable  quantities  and  at  proper  times.  If  mould  can 
be  obtained  it  should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  3'ards 
and  ml.'cings,  and  also  on  the  top  of  the  latter.  Litter 
should  be  spread  over  the  yards  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  kept  therein,  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
so  that  the  yard  is  always  liept  in  a  condition  that  no 
moisture  can  escape,  nor  on  the  other  hand  any  straw 
be  buried  in  a  dry  state.  Short  stubble,  gratten  (?),  Po- 
tato haulm,  andany  kind  of  rubbish  (not  containing  seed) 
may  be  usefully  applied  in  this  way.  2dly,  economy  is 
required  to  guard  against  any  unnecessary  diminution 
in  quantity  or  quality  till  the  manure  is  deposited  in  the 
soil  of  the  farm.  Although  few  of  us  have  often  to 
complain  that  either  our  yards  or  mixings  are  too  wet, 
yet  it  is  worthy  our  remembrance  that  the  escape  of 
liquid  from  either  yards  or  mixmgs  should  under  all 
circumstances  be  carefully  avoided.  With  our  usual 
v.ariety  of  crops  it  is  not  often  practicable,  nor  is  it  at 
any  time  desirable  that  manure  should  be  collected  in 
mixings  a  very  long  time  before  it  is  used,  and  special 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  turned  above  three 
or  four  weeks  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  as  by  that 
time  it  Avill  be  in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  to 
render  its  decomposition  in  the  soil  easy ;  whereas,  if  it 
lies  longer  it  will  become  seriously  reduced  in  quantity, 
and  lose  some  of  its  best  qualities.  It  should  not  be 
spread  till  it  can  be  ploughed  into  the  soil,  except  when 
used  for  top-dressings,  whieli  should  always  be  applied 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  3dly,  there  is  economy 
in  its  judicious  adaptation  to  the  different  soils  to  which 
it  is  applied.  As  a  general  principle  we  prefer  a  mode- 
rate coating  of  manure  every  other  year,  to  a  less  fre- 
quent though  more  abundant  application  ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  but  most  of  the  laud  in  our  neighbourhood 
would  prove  itself  gra.teful  if  the  application  was  more 
liberal  as  well  as  frequent.  In  general  we  may  con- 
sider that  a  variety  of  manures  improve  a  mixing,  still 
such  materials.as  brick-and-mortar-rubbish,  lime,  chalk, 
sand,  &c.,  may  prove  a  useful  addition  for  some  fields, 
aud  injurious  for  others  ;  here  good'  judgment  will 
prove  productive  of  economy.  4thly,  it  consists  in 
settling  the  expenses  of  obtaining  extra  manures  with 
strict  regard  to  the  fertilizing  qualities,  and  the  relative 
costs  of  collecting  and  applying  each.  In  general  we 
prefer  things  that  ai-e  real  to  those  which  are  artificial, 
and  at  present  we  had  rather  apply  18  tons  of  town 
dung  per  acre,  than  a  bag  of  guano,  or  a  dose  of  oil  ; 
still  it  is  worth  our  while  to  ascertain  by  experiment, 
whether  the  latter  does  or  does  not  possess  equally  fer- 
tilizing power  to  be  made  available  at  a  less^expence. 
If  this  should  be  fully  discovered,  it  will  doubtless  ope- 
rate well  for  us  every  way,  as  we  can  use  qu.nntities, 
bringing  our  land  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  shall  in  a 
little  time  have  the  manure  of  the  towns  sent  to  us  just 
because  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  Still  we  think  it 
much  safest  to  make  these  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  and  have  concluded  that  a  few  cwts.  of  guano,  &c., 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  Club  this  year. 
{To  he  mntinued.) 
Darlixgton. — Liine  and  Common  Sail. — This  club 
held  their  July  meeting  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  Thomas 
Di.xon/thehonorary  secretary,  said:  Some  of  the  leading 
points  to  be  considered  are  : — The  proper  quantity  of 
those  substances  for  one  application  ;  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  applying  them  ;  the  description'of  crop 
most  suitable  for  applying  them  to  ;  the  proper'interval 
of  time  between  the  applications  ;  and  whether  it  is 
more  judicious  to  apply  those  substances  to  the  Und 
singly,  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  or  with  other 
substances  ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  conclu- 
sions, it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  probable  quantity  of  these  substances 
that  each  description  of  crop  extracts  from  the  land  on 
which  it  grows.  Limestone,  of  the  best  kind  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  o^ 
lime,  from  which,  during  the  process  of  burning,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  then  it  becomes  what  we 
call  quicklime.  This  quicklime,  by  long  exposure  to 
the  air,  .absoi-bs  moisture,  and  falls  into  powder,  and  is 
then  slaked  lime,  or,  what  chemists  term  hydrate"of 
lime.  Now  if  the  slaked  lime  continue  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  it  will  absorb  a  con- 


siderable quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  that  means 
it  begins  again  gradually  to  assume  its  original  quality 
before  burning  ;  with  this  advantage,  however,  that  it 
is  now  reduced  to  the  finest  powder — much  finer  than  it: 
could  be  ground  or  made  by  any  other  means — and 
therefore  it  mixes  intimately  with  the  soil,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes nourishment  to  the  roots  of  growing  crops.  Now, 
the  carbonic  acid  forms,  I  believe,  a  very  considerable 
element  in  the  constituent  parts  of  all  plants  and  crops. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  lime,  and  more  particu- 
laily  magnesian  lime,  is  seldom  allowed  to  lie  a  sufficient 
time  after  burning,  before  being  applied  to  the  land. 
Now,  in  order  that  lime  may  yield  carbon  to  the  soil,  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  I  am  rather  an  advocate  for 
composting  or  mixing  quicklime  with  earth,  such  as 
hedge-back  weeds,  quicken  heaps,  or  ditch  clearings  ;  as 
by  that  means,  when  covered  over  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  earth,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  during  the  fer- 
mentation, to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
the  case  when  the  lime  is  simply  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  speaking  of  composting,  I  may  state  my 
belief  that  it  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  case  of 
magnesian  lime,  than  in  that  of  the  more  pure  descrip- 
tions ;  for  composting  has  the  effect  (to  some  extent  at 
least)  of  subduing  the  caustic  qualities  and  neutralising 
the  poisonous  effLCts  that  are  known  to  result  from  an 
overdose  of  magnesian  lime  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  has 
long  been  known  that,  when  lime  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  magnesia,  it  has,  in  m.any  instances,  when  applied 
to  the  land  in  very  considerable  quantity,  a  poisonous 
effect  upon  vegetation.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terval of  time  which  ought  to  elapse  between  one  appli- 
cation and  another  of  lime  to  the  same  land,  a  good 
deal  must  depend  upon  the  description  of  crops  pro- 
duced from  the  land  during  the  interval,  as  one  descrip- 
tion of  crop  is  known  to  extract  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  lime  from  the  soil  than  another.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  lime  is  extracted  from  the  land  in  about 
the  following  proportions,  according  to  the  crop  pro- 
duced : — 

25  bushels  of  Wheat,  about  9  lbs.  of  Lime. 

38        do.       Barley,      „    15        „ 

50        do.       Oats,         „      9        „ 

25  tons  of  Tui-nips,  „  140  „ 
9  do.  Potatoes,  „  270  „ 
2  do.  Red  Clover,  „  126  „ 
2  do.  Hye-gvnss,  ,,  33  ,, 
Now,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  this  comparison  that,  in 
regulating  the  application  of  lime,  much  depends  on  the 
crops  produced  on  the  land. — The  other  subject  for  this 
day's  discussion — "  Salt," — I  have  had  much  less  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of,  and  therefore  I  am  much  less  able 
to  judge  either  of  its  merits  or  its  application  than  of 
lime  ;  but  yet  I  have  observed  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  it  has,  in  agriculture,  some  important  uses.  As  a 
manure,  however,  I  appreliend  that  it  will  be  found  more 
generally  useful  iu  combination  with  other  substances, 
than  when  applied  to  the  land  by  itself ;  unless  it  be 
applied  as  a  medicine  or  a  remedy  against  some  disease, 
or  irregularity  of  the  soil  or  its  crops  :  as  it  is,  I  believe, 
an  enemy  to  canker  and  insects.  In  applying  salt  to 
the  land  I  hiive  invariably  found  that  it  gives  the  land 
more  consistency  and  firmness,  and  therefore,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  combination  with  soot,  or  other  proper 
substances,  it  will  be  an  excellent  top  di'essing  for 
Wheat  and  other  crops  in  the  spring,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  land  where  ihere  is  danger  of  the  cro]i  losing 
its  roothold  at  that  season.  I  also  think  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  add  a  little  salt  to  the  dunghills.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued  on  the  lime  question,  several  of 
the  members  were  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  poorer  de- 
scriptions of  clay  land,  which  had  been  long  under  the 
plough,  tile  good  resulting  from  a  dressing  of  -lime  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible,  and  therefore  they  con- 
sidered that  upon  very  poor  worn-out  land  would  not 
pay  the  expense  ;  but  upon  land  of  a  better  description 
an  occasional  liming  was  evidently  useful.  The  chair- 
man detailed  the  results  of  some  of  his  applications  of 
lime.  Some  years  ago,  on  a  poorish  field  th.at  had  been 
long  under  the  plough,  he  applied  four  double-horse 
cart-loads  per  acre  ;  and  in  order  to  see  the  benefit  more 
clearly,  he  left  every  fourth  ridge  without  applying  any 
lime,  and  in  the  following  and  succeeding  crops  he  could 
not  see  that  the  limed  laud  produced  any  better  crop 
than  the  ridges  which  were  left  unlimed.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  that  it  did  very  littlfe,  if  any  good.  On 
another  field  which  had  only  been  ploughed  si.x  or  seven 
years,  he  applied  five  double-horse  cart-loads  per  acre, 
and  in  this  field  also  he  omitted  every  fourth  ridge,  and 
in  the  following  Wheat  crop  the  produce  was  nearly 
double  on  the  limed,  to  what  it  was  on  the  unlimed 
ridges.  On  another  poor  field,  in  which  the  crops  were 
very  subject  to  go  ofi',  aud  which  previously  had  been 
long  ploughed,  but,  at  that  time,  had  been  two  years  in. 
seeds,  he  limed  well  five  double-horse  cart-loads  per 
acre  ;  and,  in  sowing  with  Wheat,  he  used  the  land 
pressers.  In  that  case  the  crop  succeeded  far  beyond 
his  expectations  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  better  crop  than  had 
ever  been  known  to  grow  upon  that  field  before.  It  also- 
stood  well  upon  the  land  ;  no  part  of  it  going  off  as  had 
usually  been  the  case  there.  From  those  results  he  felt 
certain  that  it  was  of  no  use  applying  lime  to  poor  worn- 
out  clay  lands,  unless  they  were  first  laid  down  to  seeds 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  secretary  and  some  other 
members  recommended  composting  the  lime  for  the 
former  descriptions  of  land,  by  which  means  Clover 
could  be  grown  occasionally,  and  the  course  of  cropping 
could  thereby  be  more  varied,  they  having  experienced 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  applying  lime  to  poor 
land.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  for  one  application, 
the  interval  between  each  application,  and  the  particular 
species  of  crop  to  which  it  was  best  to  apply  lime,  no 
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resolution  could  be  come  to,  so  much  was  considered  to 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  hme  applied,  the  de- 
scription of  soil,  and  the  course  of  cropping  pursued  ; 
but  it  was  considered  that  where  pure  lime  was  used  it 
was  better  to  apply  a  pretty  full  dressing  perhaps  once 
in  nine  vears. — Abrldpedfrom  the  Durham  Chronicle. 

Longford,  Ireland.  —  Rtyort  of  Agriculturist. — 
At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  active  agriculturist  was  read  : — "  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen.  —  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
you  my  second  report  ;  and  the  third  of  your  Society. 
There  was  last  year  distributed  loO/.  worth  of  seeds, 
and  this  year  we  have  increased  the  quantity  to  505/., 
which,  taken  at  an  average  of  15.?.  per  acre  expense  of 
seeding,  would  sow  673  acres,  which  I  hope  you  will 
consider  is  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 
There  has  also  been  700  lbs.  of  Turnip  seed  sown  by 
the  small  farmers  this  season.  The  Hon  Mr.  Harman, 
Lord  Longford,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  others,  give  the 
seed  gratis  to  their  tenantry.  Since  my  last  annual 
report,  Lord  Longford's  tenantry  here  have  made  7550 
perches  of  drains  on  the  Deanstou  plan.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  tenants,  on  the  Hill  estate  alone,  have  made 
5880  perches,  and  about  that  mujh  more  ai'ound  Edge- 
worthstown,  both  those  gentlemen  allow  the  tenants  Zd. 
per  perch  for  draining,  and  Mr.  EJgeworth  was  obHged 
to  call  on  the  tenants  to  stop  draining,  as  they  were,  in 
many  instances,  swamping  the  rent.  He  will  allow 
them,  in  future,  10  per  cent,  on  the  rents  every  year,  if 
they  drain  what  will  come  to  so  much,  at  Zd.  per  perch. 
Colonel  Palliser  has  made  a  great  quautity  of  drains  on 
Iiis  estate  adjoining  ^Mr.  Edgeworth's,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  active  estate-manager,  Mr.  Rose.  In 
many  instances  all  the  expense  is  defrayed  hy  the 
Colonel,  with  the  exception  of  drawing  the  stones.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  has  drained  20  acres  in  the  demesne  farm 
in  the  very  best  style.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Harman  has  also 
drained  a  large  quantity  in  his  demesne.  In  fact  in 
almost  every  farm  in  the  county  more  or  less  draining 
has  been  done  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Society,  that  there  never 
was  such  a  prospect  of  abundance  in  this  county  as  there 
is  from  the  crops  of  this  year.  Meadows  are  very  heavy, 
and  all  the  new  ones  made  up.  The  Wheat  looks  rich, 
strong,  and  healthy,  and  there  is  a  greater  breadth 
sown  this  year  than  ever  there  was  before,  from  its  suc- 
ceeding so  well  last  year,  and  having  so  good  a  seed- 
time. The  Oats  have  that  peculiar  colour  and  breadth 
of  leaf  that  denotes  a  large  yield  of  corn,  and  the  Pota- 
toes are  certaiuly  the  finest  in  Ireland.  They  have  that 
healthy,  luxuriant,  broad  leaf  and  thicliuess  of  stalk, 
that  will  insure  a  large  return.  There  is  no  failure,  and 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  there  never  was  such  a  quan- 
tity of  them  planted  in  this  county  before.  The  only 
damage  done  by  the  late  rains  is  along  the  rivers,  where 
the  Grass  and  bottom  meadows  are  flooded.  I  beg  to 
refer  to  my  annual  report,  and  also  to  one  in  January, 
where  I  call  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  along  the 
Camhn  to  the  sinking  of  that  river  ;  if  done  this  sum- 
mer,  20  miles  of  it  could  be  done  for  10,000/.  ;  flie 
longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  it  will  cost  ;  when  the 
railways  commence  to  be  made,  labour,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  rise  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than 
it  is  at  present,  consequently  the  sinking  of  the  river 
will  increase  in  expense  proportionably.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  we  have  got  uew  members  subscribing  upwards  of 
20/.  I  have  earned  for  the  Society  Zll.  bs.  since  July 
last ;  and,  before  then,  23/.  5i".,  making,  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  60/.  lOs. — some  of  it  in  Westmeath  and 
Roscommon,  of  which  there  is  due  to  the  Society  46/.  5s. 
as  it  never  was  applied  for. — James  Kellj/,  Agricul- 
turist,^' 

Maidstone. — The  best  Mode  of  Harvesting   Grain 

Crops The  discussion  which  was  a  useful  and  animated 

one,  embraced  the  whole  subject  of  cutting,  carrying, 
barning,  and  stacking  grain  crops,  as  well  as  some  im- 
portant points  in  the  construction  of  the  bagging  hook, 
aud  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  tools,  imple- 
ments, and  buildings  used  in  harvesting,  during  which 
much  valuable  information  was  elicited.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — "  That  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  cut  Wheat  before  it  becomes 
sickle-eared,  and  other  grain  rather  green.  That  if  men 
can  be  got  to  bag  ^heat  well,  it  is  best  to  bag  ;  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  mow  ;  but  both  bagging  and  mowing 
must  be  done  well,  or  dirt  will  get  into  tlie  sample,  from 
the  stalks  which  are  torn  up  by  the  roots.  That  corn 
should  always  be  made  up  in  small  sheaves.  That  when 
winter  threshing  is  required.  Wheat  threshed  after 
havmg  been  kept  in  the  barn  is  generally  better  than 
that  kept  in  stack  ;  but  that  for  summer  threshing,  the 
sample  is  rather  improved  by  being  stacked."  Several 
of  the  points  discussed  on  this  occasion  havinn'  been 
embraced  in  the  recent  worl;  of  Lord  Torrington  on  farm 
buildings,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  next  meeting  of  the 
club,  to  discuss  several  of  the  suggestions  of  his  lordship ; 
more  i^articularly  the  comparative  merits  of  baraingand 
stacking,  and  of  the  Kentish  and  other  breeds  of  sheep. 

An  Essa?/  on  Corn  Rents.     By   a    Practical  Farmer. 
BeijLff  a  paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Lewes  Far- 
mers^   Club,  on  the  ?>th   of  July,  1845.     By  Henry 
Hart,  V.P.   of  the   Society.     G.   P.  Bacon,   Sussex 
Advertiser  Office,  Lewes. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  not  contented  himself 
with  merely   indicating  the   tendencies  of  the  system 
which  makes  the   amount  of  rent   fluctuate   with   the 
value  of  farm  produce,  but  he  has  given  his  ideas  a 


definite  form,  by  applying  them  to  a  particular  case, 
and  ascertaining  the  actual  extent  in  £.  s.  d.,  of  the  in- 
fluence, both  on  landlord  and  tenant,  which  such  a 
system  exerts.  This  is  the  only  method  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  wlien  one  meets  with  a  subject  bearing  so 
strongly  on  parties  wdiose  interests  in  the  matter  are 
necessarll}'  opposed  ;  a  fjuantUative  analysis  is  the  only 
one,  in  such  a  case,  which  can  afford  any  real  instruc- 
tion. We  hope  soon  to  refer  to  this  pamphlet  more  in 
detail,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


MiscellaneoTis. 

Ploughs  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — One  plough  will 
not  serve  in  all  places,  wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
divers  sortes.  In  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Glostershire,  the  share  beam,  that  in  many  places  is 
called  the  plow-head,  is  four  or  five  foote  long,  made 
very  broad  nnd  thinne,  and  that  is  because  the  land  is 
very  tough,  and  would  sucke  the  plough  into  the  earth, 
if  the  shai'e  beams  were  notvery  long,  broade,  and  thin. 
In  Kent  they  alter  much  in  fashion,  for  there  they  gos 
upon  wheeles,  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Hartfordshire, 
Sussex,  and  Cornewall.  In  some  counties  they  will 
turn  the  shell  board  at  every  landsend,  and  plough  all 
one  way.  In  Buckinghamshire  are  ploughs  of  another 
fashion,  and  plough  irons  of  altering  shape,  both  which 
are  more  correspondent  to  my  lyking  than  any  other, 
and  are  fytte  in  general  for  most  places,  especially  if 
the  ploughe  beame  and  share  beame  were  four  inches 
longer  between  the  sheathe  and  the  ploughe  tail. 
Neither  will  I  stand  too  strictly  on  their  fashion,  sith 
their  is  no  county  but  custom  or  experience  hath  in- 
structed them  to  make  choice  of  what  is  most  available, 
and, he  that  will  live  in  any  countrie  may  by  free  charter 
loarne  of  his  neighbours,  and  howsoever  any  plougli  be 
made  or  fashioned,  so  it  be  well  tempered,  it  may  the 
better  be  suffered. — Sir  A.  Fitzherbert''s  Boke  of  Hus- 
bandrye,  1532  ;  quoted  hy  C.  W.  Johnson,  F.sq.,  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

On  Stacking  Stainfoin. — On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
the  last  week  in  June,  last  summer,  I  cut  9  acres  of 
Sainfoin,  a  good  crop  for  the  season,  averaging  1^  loads 
to  the  acre,  and  in  full  flower.  On  Wednesday,  it  was 
once  turned,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday  it  was  carried 
and  stacked.  The  weather  was  dry  and  hot,  so  that 
the  hay  was  somewhat  dried,  but  still  so  green  that  on 
working  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  abundance 
of  moisture  exuded.  In  stacking  it,  I  put  alternate 
layers  of  Oat-straw  (in  all  200  trusses).  All  hands  prog- 
nosticated heating  and  burning  ;  and  my  baillft'  sug- 
gested that  I  should  put  a  perpendicular  chimney,  in 
the  centre  of  the  stack,  of  rough  timber,  communicating 
at  the  bottom  with  a  horizontal  one,  extending  to  the 
outside  of  the  stack.  No  heating  whatever  took  place  ; 
I  have  now  reached  the  centre  of  the  stack,  and  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  hay.  It  has  retained  its  green 
colour;  and  the  flower,  especially  near  the  chimney,  is 
as  bright  and  purple  as  when  first  cut.  The  straw 
seems  to  have  absorbed  all  the  superabundant  moisture, 
and  is  almost  as  good  as  the  hay  :  and  the  whole  toge- 
ther cuts  up  into  most  admirable  chaff.  This  year  I 
should  certainly  wish  to  repeat  the  process  with  all  my 
hay,  but  fear  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency  of  straw. — 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  Journal  of  the  English 
A gricultural  Society. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

RtJEAL  CHEsnsTET— By  E.  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Experimental 
Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  Lecturer  of 
Cliemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  may  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers, price  4s.  6d. 

To  CoitRESPONDENTS — We  alwflys  publish  names  and  addresses 
when  we  can  get  them  ;  it  would  give  a  value  to  their  com- 
munications which  they  do  not  at  present  pessess  were  cor- 
respondents to  permit  us,  more  frequently  than  they  do,  to 
append  to  them  their  names. 

Bitter  Yeast — J/5— Will  the  recipe  in  our  last  Number  assist 
you  ? 

Books — Yorkshire  Farmer — Read  Reid's  "Chemistry  of  Nature" 
in  the  first  place  ;  then,  some  systematic  worii,  such  as 
Turner's,  on  Chemistiy  as  a  Science.  It  is  only  by  making 
one's-self  acquainted  with  the  science  of  chemistry  that  one  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  understand  its  applicability  to  the 
arts,  and  ahiong  others,  to  that  of  Agriculture.  The  works 
exhibiting  this  applicability  are,  Liebig's  two  volumes  and  his 
'■  Familiar  Letters,"  Professor  Johnston's  "  Lecturt^s  on  Agri- 
cultm-al  Cliemisti*y,"  and  Boussingault's  "Rural  Economy." 
A  Constant  Reader — Is  it  a  work  descHptioe  of  Irish  fann- 
ing in  its  pi-esent  condition  that  you  want ;  or  one  pointing  out 
possible  improvements  ?  Blacker's  "  Essay  on  Small 
Farms"  and  Sproule's  "  Treatise  on  Agriculture,"  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  %\-ili  suit  you.  We  cannot 
give  prices  here. 

Cows — Qii£rist — It  is  not  necessai'ily  a  fact  that  cows  brought 
home  and  fed  on  the  best  of  cut  Grass  in  the  house  should  give 
less  milk  than  when  in  the  field,  They  wiB  generally  give 
more  iu  2)roportion  to  tliejood  theij  consuriie. 

Felt-eoofing — Protector — We  presume  you  have  failed  in  con- 
sequence  of  not  observing  the  following  :  "  All  Roots  covered 
with  the  felt  must  get  a  good  coating  of  gas,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  coaUtar;  or,  if  more  convenient,  Stockholm  tar, 
and  dry  line-pounded  challc,  whiting,  or  lime  —  the  latter 
being  well  slaked  by  exposure  to  the  air — in  the  proportion  of 
2i  buckets  of  tar  to  one  of  chalk,  whiting,  or  lime,  well  boiled 
togethei',  kept  constantly  stirred  while  boiling,  ijnd  put  on 
hot,  with  a  common  tar  mop,  or  brush  ;  at  the  same  time, 
some  coarse  sharp  sand  should  be  sifted  over  it.  In  cold  wea- 
ther a  less  proportion  of  chalk  will  be  found  necessary.  The 
process  of  coating  should  be  commenced  at  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  spreading  it  rapidly,  working  it  well  into  the  crevices, 
taking  care  not  to  go  back  over  the  work  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, yet  to  coat  it  effectually,  the  workman  finishing  as  he 
goes  on,  and  to  every  potf  ul  scattering  ■vrith  a  brush  dry  sharp 
sifted  sand  before  commencing  another.  The  smell  from  the 
tar  goes  off"  in  a  few  days.  It  is  absolutely  necessai-y  that  the 
day  should  be  dry,  and  the  felt  perfectly  so,  before  the  coat- 
ing is  put  on."  if  the  felt  be  painted  "it  required  a  first  pre- 
paration, which  can  be  either  a  slight  coat  of  lime  whitening, 
or  a  coat  of  clearcole,  which  is  a  mixture  of  parchment-size 
and  whiting ;  a  slight  coat  only  is  necessary— the  former  for 


oul^door  and  the  latter  for  in-door  work.  Your  first  coat  of 
paint  should  be  principally  of  red  lead,  boiled  oil.  and  plenty 
of  di-yers,  after  which  the  paint  -vAW  be  found  to  take  and  dry 
effectively  ;  but  we  would  note  that  for  out-dcor  work,  the 
coating  of  tar,  slaked  Hme,  and  sand,  will  be  found  the  most 
economical  and  effective." 

Oats— The  specimen  is  attacked  by  smut,  a  kind  of  fungus, 
which  is  very  destmctive  to  the  grain  of  corn.  Who  coulrf 
possibly  be  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  it  a  male  Oat  ? 

PoDLTiiY— J"^  would  feel  obliged  if  any  of  om-  correspondents 
could  give  him  a  plan  of  a  fowl-house  for  about  20  or  30  fowls. 

Prices  for  Digging  Drains— ^a^i/cs  oftU  i?eam— Land  can  be 
dug  out  of  a  trench  and  placed  on  the  surface  for  Ifd.  to  2M: 
per  cubic  yai-d,  according  to  its  texture  and  the  form  and 
depth  of  the  trench,  which,  of  course,  affect  the  ability  of  the 
v/orkman  ;  and  at  this  price  a  good  workman  will  earn  2s.  6d. 
a  day.  A  drain  in  soil  of  good  easy  texture  without  stones, 
2  feet  6  mches  deep,  4  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  14  inches  at 
top,  may  be  dug  for  2ld.  per  cubic  yard  of  its  contents  ;  this 
will  amount  to  about  2^d.  to  M-.  per  perch  of  yi  yards. 

Rabbits— .4  Retired  Cit  asks  for  infoi-mation  on  the  management 
and  treatment  of  tame  rabbits,  ^vith  the  sort  of  hutches  best 
adapted  for  rearing  and  fattening. 

Remedy  for  Shut  in  Oats— Qifcmi—"  Since  the  sporules  (seed) 
of  the  fungus  which  produces  smut  enter  the  plants  they  at- 
tack by  absoi-ption  at  the  roots,  and  since  they  are  bm-ied  ivith. 
tnose  seeds  to  whose  surface  they  have  attached  themselves, 
it  is  evident  too  great  care  caanot  be  bestowed  in  procuring 
clean  seed,  or  in  purifying  such  as  may  accidentally  be  in- 
fected." —  Professor  Seuslow,  in  the  Enr/Ush  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety's Journal.  Steep  your  new  Oats  in  brine,  and  diy  them 
with  lime  dust. 

Rye — Querist — It  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  or  towards 
the  end  of  August. 

Seed  Wheat— §M*ris/~01d  Wheat  if  newly  threshed,  is.  perhaps, 
the  best  as  seed.  New  Wheat,  if  dry,  is  as  good,  but  it  needs 
pickling,  to  kill  the  smut  with  which  it  may  be  infected,  which 
old  Wheat  does  not  need. 

Sheep — W>/ke]iam  Lodge — The  question,  "  How  many  sheep,  in 
addition  to  2  cows,  can  I  keep  on  9  acres  of  Grass  land  ?  "  ne- 
cessaiily  depends  for  its  answer  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  of 
which  you  have  said  nothing.  You  had  better  ti-y  in  May  6 
to  8  sheep  per  acre,  for  as  many  acres  as  remain  of  those 
which  are  left  for  depasturage,  after  deducting  such  an  extent 
as  will  keep  the  2  cows  on  till  the  1st  of  August,  when  the 
aftermath  will  be  ready  for  them. 

Soot— J.  Suh — It  is  a  most  powerful  manure.  Its  value  de- 
pends, 1st,  upon  the  charcoal  it  contains,  the  fertilising  powers 
of  which,  in  such  a  finely  comminuted  state,  are  great,  and 
dependant  on  various  circumstances  ;  and  also  upon  the  salts 
of  ammonia  which  it  also  contains.  It  is  most  efficient  when 
appUed  to  the  ground  just  as  the  grain  is  sprouting  through 
it.     Sow  it  broadcast,  30  or  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Steaming  Food— ir  W^— You  need  not  wet  the  chaff;  the  steam 
will  soon  condense  upon  it ;  half  an  hour  is  long  enough  to 
steam  it  thoroughly,  if  you  pass  the  steam  through  it  rapidly. 
Our  farm-horses  have  done  v.'ell  without  hay  for  the  last  four 
years  ;  they  eat  Oats,  straw,  and  Carrots.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  thrive  upon  steamed  Beans  and  chaff. 
We  have  no  experience  of  steamed  grain  of  any  kind  as  food 
for  horses.  A  horse  vdll  probably  eat  from  12  to  14  lbs.  of 
hay  chaff,  after  being  steamed,  besides  his  Oats  ;  but  this  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  quantity  of  other  food  he  receives. 
Of  course  the  chaff  would  be  better  all  hay  ;  but  half  and  half 
Wheat  straw  and  hay  will  make  very  good  food,  pi'ovided  the 
horse  receives  a  sufficiency  of  Oats  besides. 

Sulphuric  Aoid  and  Bones — A  Constant  Reader — We  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  this  manure  has  been  tried  on  Grass 
land.  But  considering  that  bones  alone  have  as  much  influ- 
ence on  such  land  as  they  have  on  Turnips,  there  appears  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  mil  also  be  as 
beneficial  on  the  former  as  they  have  been  on  the  latter.  Try- 
four  bushels  of  fine  bone-dust  dissolved  in  half  their  weight 
of  acid. 

Threshing-Machine — TTT^must  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  recommend  machine-makers.  In  the  first  place,  to 
do  so  would  subject  us  to  advertisement  duty;  and  next,  to 
do  it  justly,  would  require  in  any  one  a  knowledge  which 
neither  we,  nor  perhaps  any  one  else,  possesses — a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  agricultural  machine  manufactui-ers  in  the 
Idngdom. 

Ticks — Suh — Dipping  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  ;  but  mer- 
curial ointment  or  tobacco-water  ^rill  destroy  these  pests. 
The  former  must  be  weakened  by  mixing  vdih  it  two  parts  of 
lard,  and  gently  rubbed  into  the  wool.  The  latter  may  be 
made  by  boiling  2  oz.  of  tobacco,  put  in  a  bag,  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  for  half  an  horn-.  Whale-oil  is  the  safest  application, 
but  not  so  effectual  as  the  above  ;  it  may  be  mixed  mth  one- 
fourth  part  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Vetches — The  WHter  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  such  a 
plant  as  the  Razor  Vetch  ;  whether  it  is  English,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  found  in  Noi-folk  ?     [Don't  know  it.] 

Warne's  Linseed  Jellt — C,  a  SuhscHher  asks  for  the  experience 
of  any  one  on  the  comparative  value  of  Linseed  cake,  and 
the  seed  bruised,  using  oil  and  husks  together  :  the  latter  is 
decidedly  the  more  nutritious — to  what  extent,  however,  we 
do  not  know.  Linseed  meal  is  doubtless  more  nutritious 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  other  food,  than  it  would  be 
when  mixed  with  that  food  unboiled. 

V  -A-S  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iStarfects. 


SMITPIFIELD,  Monday,  July  28.- Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

best  Lon^-wools     -        •  4b  8  to  6ft  0 

Ewes  and  eecond  quality  4    »      4    6 

Lnmbs      -        -        -        -  5    4      e    0 

PiR8  -         -        -         -  a    4       4     4 


Beat  Scots,  Hereforda,  &c  43    4io4a 
Beat  Short  Hoidb  -     4     2       1     i 

Second  quality  BeasiD    -    3    4      3    8 
Calvp"       -        -  -     4     0       6     fi 

BealDownH&Half-bredH    fi    0      6    2 
itB,  26i»7:  Sheep  and  Lanibj 


M.930;  Calvefl,  205;  Pics.  340. 


We  havp  acain  a  sh.irt  supply  of  B^ef-  with  a  bri»k  trade ;  the  best  Scots, 
&C.,  which  are  not  a*  hII  plentiful,  readily  make  4b.  8d,,  and  Short-horns  4s. 
4d.— The  quantity  of  Sheep  is  lemarLably  small  f"r  thfl  time  of  year,  con- 
sequently Mutton  is  near. — Lamb  trade  is  not  qince  bo  grjod;  tome  of  the 
choicest  qiiHlitiua  make  rather.over  fia.— Veal  traae  is  better.— But  little  is 
doing  in  Pork. 

Fkidat,  Aug.  1. 

We  liave  but  few  home  Beaota  in  to-day,  there  are  peveral  Foreigo  and 
Scntth  Beasts.  The  trade  is  not  qui'e  bo  brit-k.  the  general  quality  of  tha 
supply  not  bfjnp  bo  Roiid.  B'"st  Ni;ot?,  &t;  ,  hardly  make  4s.  Rd.,  and  Short- 
horn'' sca'oelv  -iB.  4d. — Mutton  trade  is  about  the  same  aa  on  Monday. — The 
best  Lamb,  which  is  PUiirct^,  is  rsiher  dearer.— Veal  trade  iu  better;  a  good 
Calf  readily  makes  S«.— Pigs,  3s.  4d.  to  4b.  4d, 

BoaotB,  8£H;  Sheep  and  Lamba,  10,67i' ;  Calves,  370:  PigSj  330.' 

41,  WeBCsmitnfleld. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smitufield,  July  31. 

Prime  Mcacl.Hay  105a  to  llOs  I  New  Hay      70e  to   gns  [  New  Clvr,  70ii  tolOOs 
Inferior  Hay     -  —      —    |  Clover  110  lu  126    |  rvtraw    ;  38  44J 

JoEiH  CooFUK.  Salesman. 

CUMBEBLAND  MARKET,  July  31. 
Superior  Mead.  Hay  115«to]2rj-  I  **uperlorOfov(^ri20a  to  ro<  I 
Inferior  -  DU       1U8      interior        „    105        114      StrawSBa  t043s 

New  Hay  -  78         02    |  New  Clover         84        105    I 

JoBHUA  Basbx,  Hay  Salesman. 

"White CHAPEL,  Aug.  1. 

Pine  Oia  Hay    -      lOOn  to  115i  Mild  Clover       120bIo1303[ 

Inferior  Hay      -        —  —      Infr.        ,.  —  —   |  Straw      86*  to4Js 

New  Hay  -63         84   I  New  Clover       80        1 


HOPS,  Friday,  Aug.  1. 

The  Eine  coniinufs  to  grow,  but  the  Burr  in  very  backward  in  coming  out^ 
which  la  thought  to  be  much  against  a  heavy  duty  in  late  seasons.  The  crop 
la  generally  overrated,    Vi'e  have  rather  more  doing  in  Hops. 

PATTBMUfH  &  SuiTi],  Hop  FautoiB 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  Aug.  'i.—The  supplies  of  fruit  and 
veeetables,  durin?  the  past  week,  have  been  pood  ;  but  trade 
has  not  been  very  brisk.  Of  Tine  Apples,  of  EngUsh  growth, 
mauy  of  the  specimens  offered  ai-e  remarkably  tiue  ;  tliey  have 
notaltered  in  price  since  our  last  report.  Toreign  Pines  are  sUll 
supplied  in  great  abundance.  Peaches  and  Nectarhics,  al- 
though a  little  scarcer,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  and 
theu'  quality  is  excellent.  Apricots  :u-e  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful, and  Plums,  in  small  quantities,  have  been  ottered.  The 
supplv  of  Meluns  is  on  the  increase  ;  good  Dutch  varieties  may 
be  obtained  for  about  2s.  Gd.  each.  Chen-ies  arc  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  they  have  been ;  but  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  abundant,  *and  excellent  iu  quality.  Strawben-ies  will 
soon  be  out  of  season,  the  few  offered  are  from  oV,  to  2s.  a 
pottle.  Apples  are  becoming  more  plentifiil,  and  Uidge  Cu- 
cumbers are  abundant.  Among  vegetables,  Cauliflowers  have 
not  altered  in  price,  nor  has  any  difference  taken  place  in  that 
of  Cabbages  and  Peas  ;  but  French  Beans  are  cheaper,  the  best 
samples  bnuging  about  'Ss.  a  half  sieve.  Potatoes  are  well  sup- 
plied, at  the'^saine  prices  as  mentioned  in  our  la.st  account. 
Turnips  and  CaiTOts  are  particulai'ly  good,  especially  the  for- 
mer; and  Radishes,  and  other  kinds  of  saladnig.  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  Mushrooms  have  not  altered  since  last  week. 
Among  cut  tiowers  we  observed  Agapantlms  umbellatus, 
Neriuui  splendens,  Combretum  purpureum ;  and  handsome 
collections  of  Pelai-goniums,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 


rpHE  MOST  UN1Q,UK  COLLECTION  OF  TULIPS  | 
-L  IN  THE  AVORLD.— Salvata  Rosa,  Julia  Romano,  Agrippa,  | 
Eizard  30S  (now  called  Hero  of  Slough),  Bizard  51  (now  ealled 
Thomas  Brown),  Wallace,  Julia,  Seedling  from  Pitt,  Rrown's 
Polyphemus,  Hamlet,  and  Ulysses  ;  alltlowcrs  raised  at  Slough. 
Sylvia,  Strong's  King,  Solon,  Ponipefunebre,  Salim,  and  some 
of  the  finest  strains  of  all  the  old  flowers  ;  in  all,  700  lots,  com- 
prising also  20  beds,  of  10  rows  each,  for  young  beginners,  all 
clean  tine  flowers,  will  be  Sold  by  Auction  (without  reserve)  by 
Mr,  Olenny,  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  Tuesday,  5th. 
and  Wednesday,  Gth  inst.,  by  order  of  ilr.  Thomas  Brown,  who 
is  retiring  from  business  altogether.  After  making  up  the 
above  lots,  the  remainder  has  been  thrown  together  as  mixtures, 
and  .will  be  sold  in  one  lot.— All  communications  to  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Glenny,  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  2,  Tavistuuk- 
strcet,  Covent-garden  ;  or  Auction  Mart,  Bart)iolomew-lane.— 
Oataloguoa  will  bo  sent  postage  free  to  oveiybody  who  requires 
them. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  5*to  fij 
GrapeH,  Hothnuae,  pec  lb.,  :  a  to  Ct 
Peaiihes,  per  dnz.,  Gs  to  1  •■s 
Nactarines,  per  div,.,  (Ji  ui  I5-' 
Cherries,  wall,  pir  lb,.  2i  to  5* 
Apples,  DejiB.,  per  bush-,  ICj  iu  15» 

—     Kitchen,  6«  iol2s 
JtfeloDS,  a*  to  6s  each 

—        Dutch,  U  in  3/  earh 
Strawberries,  per  pottle.,  €d  to  3s 
Currants,  per  ht".-sv.,  2j  6(i  to  5j 
Gooseberries,  per  sieve,  -Ij  to  bs 


,  pprhi'shel,  f?»t<'  f't 
Oranges,  per  doz»*u,  )j  tn2«  (Jd 


r  Illy, 


-  la^ 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3rl  to  u 

Cdimn.i"  t-13,  por  doz.,  I J  10  Fa 
French  Uearis,  per  nl.-sv..  Is  !•>  2a 
Sorrel ,  per  ht.-si-'ve,  lid  tu  9il 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,U  6d  lo  2j  6d 
Pouioes,  per  ton,  ivs  to  S'U 
•—  OWE-,  Ij  Gd  to  3i 

—  bushel,  istjd  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  per  dnz.ib.,6(/ to  1« 
Turnips,  per  drz.,  2*  to  4t 
Red  Beet,  per  di-z.,  9j  lo  3s 
Carrots,  per  di.z.  bcha.  *  2»  to  5j 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  4d  to  6d 
Peas,  per  bushel  siieve.  Is  6J  to  4s 
Asparagus,  per  bunille.  It  to  i' 
Horse  Kadisft,  per  bundle,  ls6d  to  6, 
Cucumbers,  per  doz..  l«lo  6a 
.Spinaoh,  plt  ^iave,9ii  i<>  la  Gd 
Leeks, per  doz.,  3a  to  3« 
Garliu,  perlb., 8'i  to  \vd 
Celery,  par  bunch,  la  to  \t  6d 


—    bif-ei 
Lemona,  i-er  dnzen.  1«  t"  a*  bd 

—         per  101),  >U  to  IG* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  tij 
hweei  ;ilm.-rd8,  pi-rlb.,  2*  fid  to  3« 
Nuts,  H:.r.-.'JonH,  34* 

—  Brazil,  20» 

—  ^l-Mii-sh,  £0* 

—  Cob,  Ua 
VBGETABLEy. 

Ve^othble  lUairowa,  p.6o7..id  to  li 
Onions,  pet  b  inch,  S'l  to  Vd 

—  Spiinish,  per  doz.,  la  6d  to' 4* 
fih.illnts,  i.^r  lb.,  tid  to  lori 
Lettuce,  peracure.  Cab.,  Od  to  la 

—  —         Cop,  3d  to  Is 
Rttdishes,  per  doz,  hands,  ijd  to  Is 
Rluflhroomsjper  poitle,  8d  to  is  6ti 
Sniftll  Snlade,  per  punnet,  2d  tc  ad 
Basil,  Kreeu,  per  bunch,  4./  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  buncl.,    2rt  to  3/1 
'^avory,  per  bunch,  id  to  td 
Tb/ms,  per  hunch  4d 
M'at.TCreas,  p.   1:2  sni.  hnn.  4-1  toed 
Parsley,  per  half  siev-,  6(7  to  it- 

—  Jtoots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  -id 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2-/ 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  4'i 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2J  to3d 


q^O  BE  DISPOSED  Ol^,  THE  NORWICH  KUR- 
^  SEUY.— In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  beinij:  about  to  terminate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of.  and  afibrds  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  younj;:  men  desirous  of  cnterinj;:  into  the  trade  of  engajjing 
in  one  widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  Nurseiy  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable. 
For  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  Noi'wich. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  July  2S. 
There  was  a  fair  supplv  of  Wheat  this  morning  from  Essex, 
and  moderate  from  Sutiolk  and  Kent,  which  sold  at  an  advance 
of  Is.  to  23,  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  free 
Foreign  participated  iu  the  same  improvement.  The  morning 
being  hue  and  holders  of  bonded  generally  un"nilling  sellers, 
and  insisting  on  high  prices,  the  business  transacted  was  less 
extensive  than  on  Friday,  but  at  3s.  to  is,  per  qr.  over  the  rates 
of  Monday  last. — Bai-ley  sells  slowly  at  late  prices, — Beans  and 
Peas  were  in  short  supply  and  are  unaltered  in  value. — The  ar- 
rivals of  Foreign  Oats  wxre  again  large,  which  caused  the  ti'ade 
to  rule  dull,  and  sales  were  slow  at  a  decline  of  Gd.  to  Is.  per 
qr.  upon  our  late  quotations.— The  price  of  Plom*  has  been 
advanced  4^.  per  sack. 

BRITISH,    PEE  lilPEEIAL  QnAKTEK,  5.  S.                         S,      S. 

Wheat,  lisses,  Kent,  and  Sulfoik                     Widtfl  50  b4 

— —     Nortolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire           .  —  — 

Barley,  Maltinif  and  di^tillinp  95a  io29s  Chevalier  30  S2 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire    .        .     Polands  20  23 

■  -        Nortiiumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  32 

Irish      ....                        .        Peed  SO  32 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' M  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 58  66 

Rye S9  32 

Beans,  HIii?ii(;an,  old  and  new     32  to  SR         Tick  33  39 

Piiieon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  44       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White          .                           .     Sd  to  39        Maple  36  K9 

AREIVALS   IN"  THE  EJVEE  LAST  WEEK. 


Red  . 
White 
Grina, 
Feed 
i^otato 
Potato 


Harrow    34 

Loi'.j^pod  — 
Grey        33 


Flour. 
English      4845  Ska. 
Irish  .       -1  20a   „ 
Foreign  .    —      „ 


-  Brla. 


Wht.  iBarl.     lUr.U.|0at6. 
4445     "      70  1    5123 


I  22423 


Rye, 


Baa.  j'Pe. 


97 


2032  i 


-     —     I    6209   I  1370   I      — 

Friday,  Aug.  1. 
The  weftther  since  ilonday  has  been  and  still  continues  cold 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  stormy  with  occasional  heavy  rains, 
and  on  the  whole  unfavourable  for  maturiug  the  growing  crops, 
"which  are  more  generally  badly  spoken  of  than  hitherto,  in- 
cluding also  some  parts  of  Irelaad.-^On  "Wednesday  there  were 
a  few  fresh  runs  of  Essex  Wheat  at  mai-ket,  for  which  Mondary's 
prices  could  not  be  exceeded,  but  there  was  a  decidedly  better 
feeling  for  bonded,  in  "^vhich  an  increased  business  was  done  at 
an  advance  of  I5.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  yesterday  some  extensive 
sales  of  Baltic  parcels  f.o.b.  were  effected  at  2s.  to  3s.  above  tlie 
rates  pre\-iously  obtainable. — This  morning  the  English  Wheat 
left  over  from  last  day  realised  fully  Monday's  prices  ;  free 
Foreign  met  a  moderate  demand  on  the  same  terms:  business 
iu  bonded  was  less  extensive  than  on  Wednesday,  and  the  little 
offered  for  sale  is  held  very  firmly;  Daufcsic  must  be  noted  2s. 
and  Red  Wheat  Is.  to  2s.  dearer  than  on  Monday.— In  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas,  we  observe  no  alteration — Oats  meet  a  slow 
sale  at  our  quotations. 

AEEIVALS    this  "WEEK. 
Wheal       I     .  Barley        1  Oata 

4480  —  U'O 


Enirlish 

Irish 

Foreign 


F  "Ur 

32:0  Ski 


J50 


290 


June  21  per  Quarter.  47»i0'i 
—         2a     .  .        «7  11 

July  5      ,        .        ,        47  11 

4S  10 
EO  0 
51     7 


IMPEKIAL  AVERAGES, 
I  barley 


3  weskB'  Aisereg.  Aver,  j     49    0 


31.  2. 


I'utlea  on  Par«»len  Grain      2u    o  I       9    0  1 


Diagram  sbowinK  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
• 'eka ending  Saturday,  July  2" 


fKICK. 

Junk  21 

JUKK  28 

July  5 

Jolt  12 

Jui.-s  19 

July  i6 

5U  7d 

—  - 

-iT" 

1    .. 

—  in 

4C     3 

45  Ii> 

—  9 

—  8 

_1  .. 

SEEDS, 
per<}r    44Fto  48: 


Canary 

Carraway  -    per  owt 

Clover,  Red,  Ennlith 

—  —     ^'o^ei^!n 

—  White,  Knrllsh     - 

—  —      Foreign 
Coriander     .... 
Hempaeed  -     per  last 
Linseed        .         .       per  qr 

,  —     Baltic        -         .        -     36 


;dCakes,ForelgD,  p.toij  ?<  I0«to9l 


Aug 

A'inst  .     ..      . 

Wustard,  White  -  p. bush. 

_        Brown  "        ' 

Rapepeed,  English, per  last 
Kape  Cakes  -     perion 

Sainfoin       .... 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bush. 

—     Foreign  ... 
Trefoil        -        -     pet  cwt 


CttkeB.Eng.  pel  1000  lii    OH/IO,  Turnip  (too  VBriabfe  lonjnoiatioii 


NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
LING,  iN^.B. — The  Subscribers,  being  so  much  occupi'^d 
with  their  Agricultural  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nursery  branch  of  their  business. 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NURSERY  STOCK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  l'2i  statute  acres  of 
excellent  free  soil,  neatly  subdivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished with  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stu-ling 
central  for  railway  and  water  conveyance. 

To  a  party  desirous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
btisiness,  this  opening  offers  peculiai"  advantages. — Further 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

"W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS. 
''|"'0  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  a  Capital, 
1  Well-stocked  NURSERY  GROUND  and  MARKET-GAR- 
DEN, in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  eligibly  situate  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  Herts,  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  Railway  Station, 
comprising  altogether  about  11  acres  ;  there  is  an  Extensive 
and  Old-established  Trade  attached,  and  the  whole  is  disposed 
of  solely  on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  the  Proprietor.  For  fui-- 
ther  particulai-3,  apply  to  Messrs,  Summers  and  Swoeder,  Auc- 
tioneei-s  and  Estate  Agents,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts. 


'T'HE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
X  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Fo\"ii'  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  yeai's'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  naay 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  fi'om  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
foundmost  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  partieulai's 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Pei-uvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artifieial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  ^varranted  of  the  best  quality. 

■iO,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blafckfriafs.         E.  Purser,  Secretai-y. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunliill 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COA'ERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
icMch  has  heen  e.vkibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Irela'nd,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  ieing  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  rSjing,  <L-c..  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  AVoods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country,  to  wliotn  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satm-ated  mth  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BT  Sir  Isambekt  Brdnel  for  tee  Thames  Tunnel,  being 

FOUND   THE  MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    KESISTEIl  OF  "WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  MCNEILL 
&^  CO.'s,  and  wliich  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
fi-ost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advaufciges 
are  Lightness,  Wai'mth.  Dm'ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

'•■'V.'-~  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (whicli  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  To'wn  or  Country,  and 
ordejs  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  &  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

(Ki='  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  and  Co  's  Manu- 
factories, Lamb's-buil dings.  BmihiU-row,  London. 


HATCHER'S   BENNENDEN    TILE   MACHINE, 
Mauulactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
treet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


RAMS  FOR  RA.ISING  WATER  WITHOUT^LA- 
BOUB,    where  a  faU  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  ii-on,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Evei-y  kind  of  Garden  and  othei-  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths,  »tc.    Housesj-tkc.  heated  by  Hot  water. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Slachine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
mudcby  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  iia  afew 
minutes.  It  requires  but  ft; w  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  tliree 
boys.  T^iththis  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day 'jf  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz, : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000"  I  finches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        „  „         8,000  I  2\        „  „        3.200 

V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Iludges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England."  pase  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5.  ^  o         ,    i    o  j 

The  Machine  is  moveable  do"n-n  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requii-ed  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwai'ds 
of  fom-  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepm-chase  of  tlie 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  \rith  every  confidence  ;  are  furaished  by  the 
Subsciibers  at  their  establishments,  at  10s.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
LondondeiTy,  at  lis.  6<:Z.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B.— No  Order  wUl  be  attended  to  fi-om 
unknown  coiTespondents  withouc  a  remittance. 

AV.  Dbummond  &  Son,  Agrieultui-al  Museum,  Stii-ling,  and5S, 
Dawson-street,  Dublin. 


AINSLIE'S    PATENT     DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No;  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  n"ian  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  21-  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  macMne,  at  the  manufactory',  including  moulds 
for  tiles  an-d  pipes,  SOL  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steani  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  o5l.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  "without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oftered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  requii-ed,  an  expense  generally  greater 
.than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYINC+  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  bo  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drjing  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  diied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  se.en  at  woi-k  at  Alpertou ;  also  at  Messrs. - 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  GuiMford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Oui'ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leitli-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawxence  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-sti-eet,  Glas2;ow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be'made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton -Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

OILVER  TEA-SERVICES.— A.  B.  SAVORY  and 
^  SONS,  Manufacturing  SiLTERsjnTns,  14,  Coenhill, 
London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  Eug'land,  subnut  the  prices  of 
the  follomug  SILVER  TEA  and  COFrEE  SERVICES.  The 
Cottage  Pattern  is  plain,  standing  on  shell  feet,  the  Tea  and 
Coffee-pot  Trith  a  flower  ornament  on  the  lids.  The  King's  . 
Pattern  is  richly  embossed  vdtU  flowers  and  scrolls.  The  shape 
of  either  is  new  and  elegant.  ■' 


Cottage  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Teapot  £12    0  0 

Ditto     Sugar  Basin  .     6  16  0 

Ditto     Milk  Ewer   . .     4  10  0 

Ditto    Coflee-pot     ..15    0  0 


King's  Pattern. 

Sti-ong  Silver  Teapot  £12    0  0 

Ditto    Sugar  Basin  .    7  10  0 

Ditto     Cream  Ewer  .     5  10  0 

Ditto    Cofi'ee-pot     ..15    0  0 


Complete     . .  £38    6    0  Complete      . .  £40    0  0 

A  variety  of  upwards  of  50  Tea  and  Cofiee  Services  may  bo 
seen  in  the  show-rooms,  where  may  be  selected  eveiy  article  of 
Silver  requisite  for  the  sideboard  or  plate-chest.  Pamphlets  of 
prices,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  vai-ious  articles,  gratis, 
and  forwarded,  postage  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  Idngdom. 

A.  B.  Savort  and  Sons,  14,  Comhill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England. 

STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  eflectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATEST  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  wliich  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortably 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNTON,  40,  Ta\-ist(  ck-iti-eet.  Strand,  London  ;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  poitage  stamp. 
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K"ow  ready,  pi-ice  4s.  6d.,  neat  doth, 

THE      TREE      R  O  S  E. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


CONTENTS 


Annual  pruning^  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding:  up 

Budding  knife 

Buddinj;,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  "of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  iusertioa  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  faihng 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting vrith  explained 


Guards  agi. 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  d\Yarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  sliort  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    ivith    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees  i 

Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of        I 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
mo^'ing  thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colom*,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  talcing  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &c.  ;  saw 
px'oper  for  the  pui-pose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down  i 

Free-growers,  remarks  on  ' 


'  Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
I  Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvautageof 
Operation  in  different  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  Inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 
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Demy  Svo,  Tvith  numerous  Altei-ations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  55.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  'Whitefriars. 


*Just  Pubhshed,  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth  boards,  price  lis.  ;  or  in 
Four  Parts,  price  12s. 

THE   WHITEBOY;    A    STORY    OF    IRELAND 
IN  1S23.        By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Being  the  Second  Novel  in 
'■'.        CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  MONTHLY  SERIES. 
^VA  Collection  of  Original  Works  of  Fiction  and  Biography. 

Also,  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  lis., 

MOUNT  SOREL  ;  Or,  The  HEIRESS  of  the  DE 
VERES.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  '^  The  Two  Old  Men's 
Tales." 

"  A  Tale  of  singular  beauty," — Examiner. 

"  "We  have  rarely  read  a  book  exciting  so  strong  an  interest. 
..If  the  '  Monthly  Series  '  opened  by  '  Mount  Sorel,' continues 
as  well  as  it  has  begun,  the  old  three-volume  system  is  at  an 
end.  The  vvorld  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  pay  305.  for  rub- 
bish, when,  for  lis.,  it  can  enjoy  the  best  inventions  of  the  best 
writ  ers . " — Athe,  lanim . 

London  :  Chapman-  and  Hall,  186,  Strand, 


THE  EDINBURGH  TALES,  PART  VU.,  price 
Sevenpence,  contains — The  White  Fawn  of  Genessee,  an 
American. Storv:  by  Col<^'i' ''  Julrason — The  Exploits  of  Johnny 
:)>arbypl>iv  ■,    .i     ^'T-a":-:-.  ■•  '       '  bv  Willian'   Hewitt— The 

Sto:-/ f^f  Far'-j-'.ar.-j..  of 'twi-i'i;  _i;f  iiv:  Thomai.  Dick  Lauder 
— The  Author's  Daughter  :  bv  Mary  Howitt.  All  written  ex- 
pressly fur  THE  EDINBURGH  TALES. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  EcUnburghr  "W,  Tait. 

This  day  is  published,  184  pages  Svo,  T^ith  Six  Engraved  De- 
signs for  Cottages,  an  Engraved  Plan  of  Thorough  Draining 
on  the  Comber  Estate,  and  several  Wood  Engravings,  price 
One  Shilling, 
n^HE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRI- 
-t  CULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND, 
and  Annual  P^eport  and  Proceedings  of  the  Council  for  the  year 
184rl ;  containing  Reports  of  Thoi'ough  Draining  on  the  estates 
of  Lord  Blaney  ;  Earl  of  Caledon  ;  Lord  Templeton  ;  James 
L.  W.  Naper,  Esq.  ;  Marquis  of  Waterford ;  Sir  Richai'd 
O'Donnell ;  Earl  of  Erne  ;  Lord  DufFerin  and  Claneboy  ;  on 
Messrs.  Andrews'  Farm,  Comber ;  and  Dr.  O'Neill's  Farm, 
Fermoy  :  with  Tables  of  relative  Prices,  &c.  Also  a  statement 
of  the  relative  value  of  Flax  and  Wheat  Crops,  by  Fitzherbert 
Filgate,  Esq.  ;  an  Essay  and  Designs  of  Houses  for  Labourers 
and  Farmers  in  Ireland,  with  Plans,  &e.,  by  the  Hon.  C.  J. 
Ti'ench  ;  and  Lists  of  Members,  Premiums,  Local  Farming 
Societies,  *fcc. 

Dubhn  :  W.  Cctert,  Jun.,  &  Co.  Loxgman  ^  Co.,  London  • 
Eraser  &  Co.,  Edinbm'gh ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  iu 
to^vn  and  countrv. 


BOOKS  RECENTLY  IMPORTED  BY  WILLIAM 
PAMPLIN,    45,    FaiTH-STREET,    SOHO-SQUARE. 

LEHMANN.  —  PLANTiR     PREISSIANiE,      ENUMERATIO 

PLANTARUM    IN    AUSTRALASIA,    &c.      8vo,    Vol.    1, 

Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  -is.  each  Part. 
LEHMANN.— NOVARUM  ET  MINUS  COGNITARUM  STIR- 

PIUM,  PUGILLUS  OCTAVUS,  &c.     4to,  Pai't  8,  4s.    Any 

of  the  previous  Parts  may  also  be  had. 
WALPERS.— REPERTORIUMBOTANICES,  <fcc.    Svo,  Vol.  4, 

Part  1,  45.     Any   of  the  previous  Volumes   or   Parts  may 

also  be  had. 
LINDENBERG.— SYNOPSIS    HEPATICARUM,    &c.       Svo, 

Parts  1  and  2,  43.  each  Part. 
FRIES.— SYSTEMA    MYCOLOGICUM     SISTENS     FUNGO- 

RUM  SPECIES  OMNES,  <fcc.     Vol.  3,  and  last,  16s.    Any 

of  the  previuus  Volumes  or  Parts  may  also  be  had. 
FRIES.— ELENCHUS  FUNGORUM.  &c.  2  Vols.,  95. 
KUNZE.—SUPPLEMENT    ZU   SCHKUHR'S  RIEDGRASER 

(Carices),  Jic.    Coloured  Plates,  Svo,  Part  4,  8s.    Auy  of  the 

previous  Parts  mav  be  had. 
KUNZE.— SUPPLEMENT  ZU  SCHKUHR'S   FARRNKRAU- 

TER  (FiUces),    .tc.      Coloured   Plates,   4to,    Part  7,    lOir. 

Any  of  the  previous  Parts  may  be  had. 
DE  CANDOLLE.— PIIODROMUS   SYSTEMATIS    NATURA- 

LIS  REGNI  VEGETABILIS,  &c.      Svo,  Vol.  9,  I63.     Any 

of  the  previous  Volumes  may  be  had;  or  complete  sets  at 

the  reduced  price. 

W.  pAMPLiN,  i'j,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London. 


MECHI'S  LETTERS  ON  AGRICULTURE.— 
Mr.  MECHI  having  received  many  complaints  that  Book- 
sellers do  not  keep  this  publication  in  stock,  begs  to  state,  that 
by  giring  any  Bookseller  "  an  order  to  procure  it "  In  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  had  at  the  same  price  as  if 
purchased  in  London,  say  unbound.  Is.  (kl.  ;  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  3s. — 4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  August  2,  184r>. 

The  Appendix  to  this  Work  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  Agi"icultural  subjects,  such  as  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistrj-,  Di-scussions  on  Tenant  Rights,  an  Authentic  Report 
of  Dr.  Forster's  Experiments  in  Electro-Culture,  &.c.  ;  also 
correct  Plans  and  Elevations  of  the  Farm-buildings  and 
Machinery. 


BY  THE  QUEEN'S  LETTERS  PATENT. 

pOLOURLESS    INK    FOR    USE    WITH    PRE- 

V>/    PARED    PAPER,   styled,  by  Roval  Permission,    THE 
QUEEN'S  PAPER  AND  INK. 

On  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  elegance  these  articles 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  general  use.  The  Qdeen's  Ink  is 
nearly  as  colourless  as  spring  water,  and  the  cliaracters  ap- 
pear— Dark  or  Blue — the  instant  it  touches  the  Queen's  Paper, 
which,  in  external  appearance,  resembles  ordinary  Paper, 
while  the  fluid  does  not  soil  the  fingers  nor  anything  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  neither  does  it  deposit  any  sedi- 
ment, even  in  the  warmest  weather.     Also 

INDELIBLE  AND  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BLACK  IN-K, 
Approved  by  the  highest  Chemical  authorities,  for  Records, 
Legal  Deeds,  and  general  business  transactions.  This  Ink, 
when  used  with  the  Queen's  Papeil,  or  with  the  Patentee's 
Prepared  Pai'chment,  gives  pert'ect  security  from  fraud  and 
forgery,  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  writings  that  re- 
quire to  be  preserved.  The  prepared  Parchment  is  equal  to 
Vellum  for  writing  on,  and  is  considerably  cheaper.  The 
Queen's  Paper  may  be  had  of  all  izes  and  tpiiliir"'  >«.  done  up 
in  neat  wrappers.  Tlie  Queen's  Ink  is  sold  in  bottles,  4d.,  8d., 
^$.,  and  3.".  each ;  and  the  L^'delidle  Ink  in  bottles,  9rf.,  Is.  Gd., 
a  -il  3;.;  jacli. 

Manufactured  foi*  the  Patentee  by  Jajjies  Gordon,  1,  J.-sa~ 
phion-place,  Edinburgh,  who  is  also  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
Queen's  Paper.  Agents  in  London,  A.  Cowan  &  Sons,  45, 
Upper  Thames-street ;  and  to  be  had  Of  all  respectable  Sta- 
tionei's  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  tue  Us^ 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Vv'ork  to  lumisli  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
Bchools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  lite  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  litUe  Works  will 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible ;  the  demonstKitions  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  lor  the  memory; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  not  only  to  their 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Lesson  s  so  much  of  the  Elements  ol  E  uclid  as  is  necessary 
and  suf&cient  for  a  right  nnderstandmg  of  every  Art  and  Science 
hi  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles.  By  George  Dar- 
LRT,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d.  floth. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which 
the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  numerous  Cuts.     (Second  Edition.)     4s.  6rf,  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  Oii 
Proportions  and  Progressions.    Third  Edition.    4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  en  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.     Second  Edition,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limiteii  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
—Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  "  Hfechanina." 
Taylor  and  "Walton,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  Universitj 
College.  28,  Upper  Gower- street. 


TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forlcs,  Bish 
Covers,  tbc,  at  C.  "Watson's,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
IC,  Norton  Folgate.  Established  half  acentury. — A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richly  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  14.1. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7.9.  6d.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up  to 
5  guineas. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
18s.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  355.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  Os.  ;   Carvers, 
3s.  Gd,  per  pau". 


Table. 
18s.  doz. 


Dessert. 
14s.  doz. 


Carvers. 
65.  Gd.  pr 


35-inch  handsome  Balance-handle . . 
4-inch  Balance-handle,  lai'gest  and 

bestmade 20s.  IGs.    „     7s.  Gd.  , 

Ditto  with  Watson's   Albata  Plate- 
handles,  equal  to  Silver i22s.Gc;.    18s.    „      Ss.Gd. 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 
C.  "Watson's  handsomely  Illustrateo  Catalog oe  and 
PiucE  CoiiRENT  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  pratia,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which  is 
fio  rapidly  superseding  Silver. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
eftective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7,  1845,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  sliutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys'. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &c.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12  b,  Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park  ■  Mr.  Seatoa's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;  2,  Coleman-street-buildiugs,  Moorgate- street,  and  at 
the  Ofiace  of  this  Paper. 

pOWLAND'S      UNIQUE      PREPARATIONS.— 

■LV  (Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  universally  preferred.)— ROWL    ^^D'S  MACAS-  , 
SAR  OIL,   for  the  Growth,   Preservation,  and       'Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair. — Price,  3s.  Gd. — 7s.  ;  family  botties  (equal  to 
four  small)  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  improriug  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion. — Price,  4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. — Price,  2s.  9d.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION.— SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDSare  frequently  offered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty,)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  FicTrnous  N^ame,  or 
the  word  "  Genuine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  "  ROWLAND'S." 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"  ROAVLAND'S  "  is  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article.  For  the 
protection  of  the  PubUc  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  he  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — 

A.    ROWLAND    AND    SON,    20,    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  hy   the  Proprietors,  and  by  inost  Cliemists  and  Perfumers, 

V  AU  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


A  N  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  A  DISEASED 

-Hl  KNEE  OF  TEN  YEARS'  STANDING,  BY  HOLLO- 
WAY'S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Mr.  Edward  Perryns,  re- 
siding at  No.  21,  Fargate-street,  Worcester,  is  now  cui'ed  of  an 
abscess  on  the  knee  and  a  stiff  joint,  which  had  been  bad  for 
10  years,  indeed  ever  since  he  was  14.  He  lost  from  the  knee 
joint  several  pieces  of  bone,  one  being  two  inches  in  length. 
He  had  been  under  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  in  Wor- 
cester, and  at  last  was  told  that  his  leg  must  be  amputated,  as 
a  cure  was  impossible.  A  perfect  cure  has  been  effected  in 
this  hopeless  case  by  these  wonderful  medicines.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  244,  Strand,  London. 

MEAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CAlJSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUME^s'l^efiects  the  above  object  iu  all  chmates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  jirivate  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
n  ■,  r  I'?  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  dOs. — 
Cheap  Depv',  :  C,  Ilockin  &  Co.,  38,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishoijsgate-sti'eet  Within.  Agents  require^for 
town  and  cotmtry.        ■ 


CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 
Pati'onized  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobilitv,  Clergy,  &c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY    MAN'S    FRIEND    is   a    sure 
and  speedy  cure   for  those   severe    annoyances    without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  all  other  remedies  for  Corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  Corns  altogether  unnecessary 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  Corns  is  at  all  times 
highly  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  attended  ivith 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth) ;  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing- 
an  instant  and  delightful  relief  fi-om  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  apphcation,  entu'cly  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate Corns  and  Bunions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Fox,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  lid.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s.  dd.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  King,  Napier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoxton,  London ;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  venders  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2s.  dd.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  Coma. 
Ask  for  "Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 

METCALFE'S  NEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Bi-ush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  di\-isions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  iu  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  aud  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached  Russiai* 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushes, 
wliieh  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  dii'ect  im- 
portations, dispensing  ivith  all  intermediate  parties*  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  secui-ing  the  luxm-y  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
130b,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution — Beivare  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's," adopted 
by  some  houses. 

QUPERIOR    FRENCH    BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

O  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  the  original  introducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture  ;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  dura- 
bility. List  of  prices  of  every  decriptiun  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  estabhshment,  the  large'st  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furnitm-e  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the- 
Chapel),  Tottenbam-coui't-road. 


Printed  liy  Wim.iam  BnAiiBimv,  of  No.  6,  Vork-plnce,  Stoke  Newinfftoa,  aod 
Fkkdhbick  Mui,lkt-1'  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Churoh-rnw,  Stoke  Newidgt-Mi,  both 
in  ilip  cuunty  of  MidiJleit^x,  Printere,  at  their  Office  io  Lombard-street,  in 
the  i>rfi:iin:t  of  WhitpfriarB,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  CharleB-atreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coyent  Gar- 
den,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Comm;itiicailon«  ate 
to  he  addreuaed  to  ttie  Editor. — S^tuiday,  August  2,  Itild. 
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UNDER  THE  PATKONACrE  OF  THE  MAYOR  AND  COR 
PORATIOX.  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

THE  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  generally,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  n,  GRAND  FLORAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  in  the  spacious 
Room  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kin, t: -street,  ilanchester.  on  Wednes- 
day, the  lyth  day  of  August  next,  when  Prizes  will  bo  awarded 
to  the  several  successful  competitors.  The  co-operation  of  nil 
parties  is  most  eai-nesUy  solicited  in  aid  of  the  above  charitable 
institution. 

Tickets  of  Admission  2s.  C^d.  eacli.  as  well  as  Schedules  of 
the  Prizes,  and  Rejjulatious  for  the  Meetinj;  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  1p,  D.  V^ATKiNSON,  Seedsman,  No.  6,  Market-place. 


HERBARIUM  FLOR.E  ATTICS. 
TIT"    PAMPLIN  lias  just  received  from  M.  Th.  de 

•  '_  •  JlKLDKETcn,  Athens,  a  small  collection  of  about  200 
species  of  the  rai'er  plants  of  Greece,  cliiefiy  Attica,  and  the 
island  N^axos  ;  all  named  and  localised.— 45,  Frith-street,  Soho, 
London. 


T  YNE'S  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS  OF  1845.— 
-*~^  Descriptive  Catalofjues  .ire  xxcw  ready  upon  application  to 
"William  E.  Rendle,  Unioa-road  Nursery,  Plymouth.— Aug.  9. 


KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
T\7ILMER'S  COLLECTION  of  CARNATIONS 
*  »  AND  PICOTEES. — Florists.  Nurserymen.  Amateurs,  and 
the  Public  in  g:ener,al,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  whole 
of  this  choice  collection  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  the  gene- 
ral Stock,  are  now  selling  at  very  low  prices. 


ENGLISH  IRIS. 

TAND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florists,  l5Ry  Cheapside, 
•  London,  respectfully  recommend  this  and  the  month  of 
September  as  the  best  for  planting  English  IRIS.  They  are 
now  sending  out  their  best  coilection  of  30  varieties  for  \l.,  and 
36  varieties  of  their  most  sho^yeal-ly  TULIPS  for  Ids.  The 
latter  are  the  most  beautiful  auti  early  ornament  for  the 
drawing-room  or  conservatory. 


NEW  AND  FIRST-RATE  PELARGONIUMS, 
Raised  by  E.  Foster,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  R.  Gaitt ;   J.  Drewry,  Esq.  ; 

and  ilr.  Cock. 
T\/"  CATLEUGH  begs  respectfully  to  call  the  atten- 
**  •  tion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  above  to  the  following  :— 
Orion,  CZs.  ;  Sappho,  42s.  ;  Ardens,  i2s. ;  Queen  Pomare.  4ifs. ; 
Isabel,  21s.  ;  Exactum,  21s, ;  and  other  Seedlincrs  raised  by  E. 
Foster.  Esq.  Dobler,  Mary,  Momus.  Plantagenet,  Repeal,  Tri- 
tania.  by  the  Rev.  R.  Garth.  The  Pearl,  the  best  white  out, 
raised  by  J.  Dre\vry,  Esq.  Milo.  fine  dark,  by  Mr.  Cock.  Most 
of  the  above  that  were  exhibited  have  obtained  prizes.  A  good 
collection  of  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Auriculas,  Pinks,  and 
most  Florists'  Flowers  ;  new  JIushroom  Spawn. 
Hans-street,  Sloane-streot,  Chelsea. 


FUCHSIA  f'SERRATTFOLTA."-.Two  Advertise- 
ments ha\ing  appeared  in  this  Paper  offering  for  sale 
FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA,"  Messrs.  YEiTcn  &  Son  beg 
to  state  that  the  plant  was  introduced  by  themselves  from 
Peru,  and  is  solely  in  their  oicn  possession,  theyhave  not  paried 
with  a  plant  to  any  one  ;  the  Advertisements  alluded  to  are 
unauthorised  by  them,  and  they  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that 
parties  should  advertise  as  ready  for  sale  a  plant  tliey  have 
never  had  ;  Messrs.  Beown  J;  Co.,  of  the  Albion  Nursery,  in 
whose  Advertisement  it  appeared  2(Jth  July,  having  been  since 
applied  to,  have  acknowledged  that  they  havejiot  the  plant  in 
their  possession. 

For  particulars,  description,  and  time  of  deliveiy,  see 
Messrs.  Veitch  ife  Son's  Advertisement. 

Exeter,  August  9. 

SEEDS  FOR  SOWING  THIS  MONTH,  TO  BE  HAD  OF 
■XTTARNER     &    WARNER,    Seedsmen,     &c.,     28, 
'  '  Cornhill,  London. 


per  paper — s.  d. 
Cabbage,    early  incom- 
parable   Q    G 

Ditto,  The  Queen  . .  . .  0  6 
Cauliflower,  large  early  0  G 
Lettuce,  Imperial  Winter 

Cos  0     6 

Ditto,  large  Winter  Cab- 
bage        0    6 

Onion,  large  Winter     ..06 


per  paper— s.  d. 
Geranium,     new    dwarf 

Scarlet 1  o 

Lobelia  splendens  . .     . .  1  0 

Pentas  carnea        . .     . .  1  o 
Primula  sinensis  fimbri- 

ata,  mi-xed 0  6 

Schizanthus  Hookeri   . .  0  G 
Stock,  intermediate,  pur- 
ple   and  scarlet,  each  0  g 


A  GARDENER  wishes  to  purchase  from   30    to  40 

FRUITING  PINE  PLANTS,  and  aboutSOtoGO  succession. 
Any  Gardener  or  Nurserjman  having  any  to  dispose  of  cheap 
may  send  the  pai-ticulars  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Ashford,  Forresters' 
Cottage,  Bedford  Lane,  Clapham,  Sun-ey. 


Y QUELL  &  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  set  with  tlower-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the 
selection  being  left  to  tlicm  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely  :— 
DonUelarii,  Monarch,  Cai-oHna.  Cousptcua,  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Invincible,  Double  Striped,  Chandlerii,  Colvillii, 
Juleana,  Beallii,  Imbricata.  Eclipse.  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckerii, 
Fimbri.ata,  Perfccta,  Frankfortensis,  Tricolor,  King  Ilorsfallia, 
Hendersonii,  Bruceana,  Double  Red.  Rosa  Mundi,  Grand  Fre- 
dei'ic,  Pompone,  and  Ochroleuca.     Also, 

The  very  best  FUCHSIAS  . .         . .     12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CTIRYSANTIIEMUMS. .     V2s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS        ..         ..       Gs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  . .         . .     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES 10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  9. 


WOOD  AND  SON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES, 

NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  JIARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON,  have  just  received 
from  the  Press  their  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES, 
forl845-4G,  which  has  been  prepared  withmuch  care,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  every  old  and  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Those  friends  who  have  in  past  seasons  kindly  favoured  W.Vv'. 
and  Son  with  their  commands,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  above 
in  due  course  ;  in  the  mean  time.  Amateurs  and  lovers  of  Roses, 
the  Trade  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  make  early  ap- 
plications for  the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
GR.A.TIS  to  all  applicants. 


QHILLING'S  QUEEN  CABBAGE.— Is.  per  oz.,  or 
O  -\s.2d.  free  bv  post. 

SHILLING'S  nAMPSIIIRE  BATH  COS  LETTUCE,  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet,  free  by  post. 

•  In  recommending  the  above  to  the  Public  generally,  J.  and 
S.  Shilling  do  so  witli  confidence.  The  Cabbage  has  given 
universal  satisfaction  two  years,  and  the  Lettuce  one  year.  The 
Cabbage  for  earllness.  cert'ainty  of  cabbaging,  and  flavour,  has 
no  equal.  The  Lettuce  is  hardy  and  superior  to  any  other  kind 
for  winter  and  !-pring  use.  and  will  stand  longer  during  the  sum- 
mer season,     Northwarnbro'  Nursery,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 


CARNATION-STRIPED  CALCEOLARIAS. 
JOSEPH  PLANT,  Cheatlle,  Staflbrdshire,  having-ori- 
'-*  ginatcd  a  family  with  the  above  character,  begs  to  say  that 
they  may  be  seen  in  bloom  any  day,  except  Sunday,  till  the  end 
of  the  present  month. — Cheadle,  August  9. 


BECIvS  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844. 
Edward  Beck  informs  the  Public  that  he  ^-ill  send  out 
the  following  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October^  deli, 
vered  free  in  London,  for  cash  only. 


Rosy  Circle    . 

.  £1 

0 

Isabella 

.  £1    1 

0 

Sunset    . 

n 

Juno 

.    1    1 

0 

Mustee    . 

0 

ilar2;aret 

.     0  10 

B 

Marc  Antony 

0 

Favorita 

.     0  10 

6 

Desdemona 

0 

Zenobia   . 

.     0  10 

G 

No  more  i-emittances  can  be  received  for  ARABELLA,  BEL. 
LONA,  and  OTHELLO,  until  further  notice,  the  i)resent  stock 
being  engaged. 

As  E.  B.'s  tcnns  of  prc-pajTneut  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittance  ■will  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

N.B.  No  discounts,  allowances,  or  abatements  can  be  made 
in  any  case. — Worton -cottage,  Isleworth.  Aug.  9. 


NO  AY  SENDING  OUT. 

FUCHSIA—"  CONSTELLATION."  This  large  and 
desirable  variety  was  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  For  description  of  this 
extra  brilliant  variety,  sec  Dr.  Lindlet's  opinion,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  C/iro?iicIc  of  September  9th,  p.  GG3,  under 
the  signature  of  "  W.  Miller."  "Y^our  hybrid,  between  Fulgens 
and  Corymbiflora,  is  a  very  handsome  flower  :  seed-pod  small, 
tube  long  and  slender,  graduallyincreasiiigin size  till  the  dia- 
meter is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  delicate  Pink  colour, 
having  sepals  of  a  greenish  Primrose,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  bright  and  red  corolla  seen  between  them  ;  the  flower 
altogether  is  '3\  inches  in  length,  and  the  buds  are  very  hand- 
some as  they  approach  maturity;  it  flowers  in  a  large  broad 
bunch,  which  is  divided  into  branches,  containing  altogether 
150  flowers." 

It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Floricultnral 
Cabinet,"  whose  opinion  will  be  found  in  No.  128,  under  the  sig- 
nature W.  M. — '-  Your  Fuchsia  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  deserves 
cultivation  in  every  situation." 

Plants  12s.  Gd.  each,  and  sent  post-free  in  stout  tin  cases  on 
receipt  of  a  post-ofiice  order  for  the  amount. — William  Millee, 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA." 
SPLENDID  NEW  PERUVIAN  FUCHSIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
who  have  already  ordered  the  above  lovely  plant,  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  plants  ■ni.U  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  September.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  it  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  for  New  Plants  {the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  was  uni- 
versally admired. 

For  the  information  of  those  w^ho  may  not  have  seen  it,  Messrs. 
V.  would  add,  that  it  was  imported  by  themselves  fi-om  Peru, 
and  is  solely  in  their  own  possesskni.  The  flower  is  a  dehcate 
wa':y  rosy-pink,  of  large  size,  and  great  substance;  the  sepals 
tipped  ■nith  green,  the  corolla  with  vermilion-scarlet ;  the 
foliage  verj-  fine  and  distinct,  and  the  habit  remarkably  good  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  altogether  a  most  beautiful  plant. 
Strong  plants  in  September,  21s.  each. 

N.B.  The  Trade  will  be  allowed  one  plant  over  on  every 
three  they  may  purchase,  and  a  List  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement  of  all  those  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  who  having 
secm-ed  early  plants  ivill  be  enabled  to  supply  them. 

A  London  reference,  or  Post-office  Order,  from  unkno\\Ti 
correspondents. 

Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received. 
Exeter,  August  9. 


\T7HALE'ti    SEEDLING    FUCHSIA  ••  EXIMIA." 

^  '  — 'A  splendid  globe-shaped  flower,  throwing  from  five  to 
six  flowers  from  each  eye,  on  long  foot-stalks  ;  sepals  and  tube 
a  glossy  crimson  ;  corolla  dark  violet-purple,  tinted  and  mar- 
gined ■with  crimson  ;  the  sepals  rcflcxiug  quite  back,  sho'vring 
the  beautiful  corolla.  Mr.  Glenny  says,  "  Your  Seedling- 
Fuchsia  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  novel,  and  from  the  long 
foot-stalks  I  should  think  of  splendid  habit,"  Small  plants, 
10s,  Grf. ;  strong  flowering  plants,  11.  Is,  A  Post-office  order 
will  be  expected  from  unknown  correspondents. 

W.  R.  W.'s  other  varieties  of  Seedling  Fuchsias  will  not  be 
sent  out  till  spring,  1S4G. 

Kintbmy,  near  Hungerford,  Berks,  removed  from  Elcot. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'s  stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  these  they  offer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  -ttie 
most  eastern  point  of  England  proverbial  for  its  excessive 
cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 
in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  irith  advantage  at  the  present 
season : — 

2  years  old  Bs.  per  dozen. 

3  „         13s. 

4  „         18s. 

5  „         30s.  „ 

G         GOs.  „ 

Cedrus  Deodai',  1  year,  fine     . .        . .    ISj.         „ 

1  foot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  exeelsa,  3  inches ^s.         ,, 

,,        ,,      4  to  0  inches       . .        . .    18s.  ,, 

,,        ,,     IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.  ,, 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   . .         . .     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  , .         . .       ^s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

21.  2s.  per  plant. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  August  9,  IS^io. 


T7REDERICK  ELPHICK  havuig  opened  a  commu- 
-^  nication  v.ith  one  of  the 

FIRST  HOUSES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  GLASS  TRADE, 
is  able  to  offer. 
SHEET  GLASS,    OF    EXCELLENT    QUALITY,  FOR  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOS-.ES, 
Cut  to  any  dimensions,  from  G  in.  by  4,  to  Hi  by  20  in.  square,  at 
5d.  per  ft.,  all  above  that  size  to  42  in.  by  3G  ui.  square  at  !jhd. 
per  foot,  for  ready  money  only. 

Apply  to  Feedesice,  EDPmcK,  23,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
sti'eet. 

CMALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES,  T\IELON 
^  PITS,  (tc.  ttc- Several  thousand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  4i-ins. 
by  2,  4iins.  by  2^,  5 ins.  by  2,  -',^ius,  by  2,  and  Gins,  by  2,  ?roia 
Id.  per  foot— Address,  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour 
Warehouse,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. — Bee- 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes.  French  Ornament  Shades,  tfcc.  ttc. 


BRITISH  SHEET  OR  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch,  Jun,  (late  with  Mr.  Drake,  of  Jermyn-sti-eet  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtiiined  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, ' 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Cro^vn.  He  rlso  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
lie  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  hsts  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise. 

12.  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 

pURTIS'S  BUDDING  KNIFE.— "This  is  the 
>->  neatest  Budding  Knife  we  have  seen,  the  ivory  handle  is 
shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  curved  penknife,  sharp  and  turned  up 
at  the  point,  and  is  evidently  extremely  well  contrived  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended." — Opinion  of  I'rofet'sor  Lindlcy  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  July  29,  1:43. 

Geoege  Pldm,  Sui'gical  Instrument  Makerand  Cutler,  No.  262, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  No.  3,  Dolphin-sti-eet.  Biistol,  begs  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  above  desirable  article. 
Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of  33  penny 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post  office  order  for  3s.  2d. 

G.  P.  cautions  Floriculturists  and  the  Public  in  general 
against  numerous  imitations  of  the  above  ai"ticle,  he  being  the 
on  I  y  appointed  Manufacturer. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-SXREET 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,"- 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in.  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  M'' are- 
house  is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF -MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  ha(i  on  apphcation. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK. 
f^  B.  THOMPSON  AND  CO:  respectfully  announce 
V^  •  that  they  continue  to  exhibit  at  ■their  extensive  ware- 
rooms.  3^10,  Oxfnrd-street,  their  large  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wire- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse.  Engines,  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultnral  Implements.  Also  their  Improved 
WATER-POT,  with  finely-perforated  copper  roses,  mth  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 

HENRY  HUNT^S  PATENT  GARDE.M" POTS  and 
STANDS,  For  opinions  of  Horticultural  and  Scientific 
Works,  see  Advertisement  in  Gardeuers'  Chronicle,  April  12th. 
WHITE  BISCUIT,  STONE,  and  WEDGEWOOD  WARE,  of 
various„colours  and  designs,  for  Drawing-rooms,  as  patronised 
by  Her  Majestv,  and  many  of  the  nobility ;  from  9s.  to  U.  10s. 
per  dozen.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot,  2?,  Queen's-row, 
Pimlico,  near  the  Palace, 
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EXHi31T!0NS    AT    THE     GARDEN 

OF       THE 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF 

FOE,    TKS    YEAB.    1S4S. 


LONDON 


THE.  EXHIBITIONS  will  take  pLice  ou  the  Second  Satutidats  ia  the  montlis  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

All  ?er-vins,  -.vliether  Fel'.o-.vs  of  the  Society  oi-  not,  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  subjects  for  Exhibition. 

Everv  Exhihitor  wUl  be  required  to  deliver,  upon  first  entering  tlie  Gaiden,  a  fiiirly-written  statement  of  the 
Letter  i.i  the  fJlovving  Classes  under  which  he  intends  to  exhibit ;  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the 
Cai-tTs'  Y-.rd  till  this  is  done  ;  anj  no  alteration  in  the  entries  will  be  afterwards  permitted  upon  any  -pretence 
u:hul.-'iever. 


FLOWERS  ;  for  which  Nurserymen  and  Private  growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

K.B.  Higliej'  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  can- 
not be  given  by  tiie  Judges.  And  if  Roses  are  brought 
for  exhibition  mthout  attention  to  the  regulations  here 
explained,  they  will  nut  be  allowed  to  compete. 


HOT-WATER 
HC 


Clas 

A  P£ni?G»Mr.M5  :  in  colleetions  of  V3  new  and  first-rate  r.irie- 

ties,  fuldvated  with  superior  skill,  in  ci-iach  pots.     GB — 

SG— LS 
B  Pel  •-■acoxnTMS  ;  in  collections  of  13  variyties,  in  S-inch.  pots. 

GB— SG— LS 
C  PELiTiGasirMS  ;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  inll-inchpots. 

LS— SS^SB 
Jj  Ros«;=.  in  p^t'? :  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12.  Nur- 

s.'rvineQ  in  collections  of  IS,  distinct  varieties.      GB — SG 

— LS 

X.B.  The  Judge.-;  are  reioired  to  disqualify  any  collection 
which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  plant  %rhich  has  been 
recently  placed  in  the  pot  from  the  opt-n  ground. 

E  Roses  in  pots  ;  single  specimens  displacing  superior  cultiva- 
tion.   SK— SB— C 

F  Moss  RcsES  ia  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three  trusses 
as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  fir  as  possible, 
the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK — SD— C 

G  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  varie- 
ties.   LS — SK — S3 

K.B.  Xo  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter,  can  also  compete 
in  the  following. 

3  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter /",  End  in  -5  varieties. 
SE— SB— C 


I  Cape  Heaths  :  in  collections  of  30  entirely  distinct  varieties, 
GK— GB— SG 

N.B.'it  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exlii- 
bited  on  mors  than  one  occasiun. 

K  Cape  IIeaths  :  iu  collections  of  13  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GB— SG— LS 

L  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  six  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
SG— LS— SK 

Is.  B.  Xo  person  vrill  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one 
of  the  classes  T,  K,  and  L. 

M  Cape  He.^ths  ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior 

cultivation.    LS— SK— SB 
N  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  8-inch  pots.     LS— SK — SE 
O  Caxnations,  in  pans  of  34  distinct  vai'ieties.    LS — SK — SB 
P  PicoTEEs,  in  pans  of  3-i  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK — SB 
Q  Pinks  ;  in  pans  of  34  distinct  varieties.    SK — S3 
JR  Raspnccluses,  excluding  Turbans ;  in  stands  of  13  distinct 

varieties  for  private  gruvrers,  and  2i  for  Xurber^-meu.    LS 

— SK— SB 


APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BriLliIXOS.D'WELLIXG-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MAXUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- - 
pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  273,  HOLBORX. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing  not  only  very  eScient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durabilitv  in  the  appa.ratas  ^ith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
manv  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
erapioyed  by  the  Hoi-ticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conser^-atory  erected  at  ChisT\-ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  theu*  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  373,  Holbora,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  \vater,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  worlis,  besides 
many  othei's  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.'and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectox's,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


Cl3>SS  H> — FLOWERS  ;  for  which  all  pei^sons  are  admitted  to  equal  coaipetition. 

S  Stove  oa  f^aEESHocsE  plants ;  in  collections  of40  plants.  LG  i  I>I>  Scablet  Pslaegoxidms  :  in  si:c  distinct  varieties,  in  pots 
— GK— GB  ■  •  *  j  not  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter,     LS — SK — SB 

X.IJ.  Calceolarias.  Fnchsias,  OrchidaceEC,  and  Pelargoni-    EE  Pelabgosiums  ;  in  six  distinct  species.    SG — LS — SK 


ums,  to  be  excluded  from  ^,  T,  V,  and  ^^ 
T  Stove  oe  Geeexhocse  Plants  ;  in  collections  of  30  plants. 
GK— GB— SG 

X.B,  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the 
classes  5,  T,  V,  and  FT 
V  STt^'E  OB  GsEESHOcss  Plasts  :  in  coUections  of  13  plants. 

Gli— i^G— LS 
W  Stove  oe  GsEEsnousE  Plants  ;  in  collections.of  six  distinct 
species,     SG — ^LS — SK 

X  CaETSHocsE  Azaleas  ;  in  12  distinct  varieties.      GB — SG— 

LS 
y  Gbeenhocse  Azaleas  ;  in  6  distinct  varieties.    SG — ^LS — SK 

X.B,  Xo  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas 
Z  Collections  of  Xew  HAHor  Evzbceezns  in  pots  ;  LS — SK — 

S3 
A  -f  Exotic  Obchids:  in  collections  of  not  fewer   than    30 

species.    LG— GK— GB 

X.B.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the 
cLas=es,  AA,  BB,  and  CC 
5B  Exotic  Oechids  ;   in  collections  of  12    species.       GK — 

GB— SG 
CC  Exotic  Oschids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.       GB — 

SG— LS 


X.B.  Eythe  word  -cpeciesismeantthevrildkindsimported 
from  the  Cape  o."  (?..i.d  Hope,  or  Xew  Holland,  tuberous 
I  species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 

JIF  AcEiriENES ;    in  collections  of  six  species,  grovi-n  in  pans 
not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     LS — SK — SB 

GG  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  CACTrin  flower.     GB— SG— LS 

-  X.B.  The  G3  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer 
than  sis  varieties  are  exhibited.  « 

-ffiyPucHsiAS  ;  single  specimens.    SK — SB — C 

X.B.  Xo  person  can  receive  more  tban  one  prize  under  this 
bead 

IT  Hahdy  OacHiDS  in  pots,  in  collections  ;  exclusive  of  Cypri- 
pediums.     SK — SB — C 

KK  Haedt  Cypzipediums.    SK— SB— C 
LL  Hybrid  Alsteomeeias  ;  cut  specimens.    LS — SK — SB 
JIC/Statices  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.     SG — LS — SK 
XN  Xew  or  extremely  rare  Oenasiental  Plants.  SG — LS — SK 
00  Single  Specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.      SG — LS 
— SK 

PP  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK — SB— C 

RR  Seedling  Flobists'  Flowees.    SK — SB— C 


/  -tOTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^  Repository,  No.  3,  "Winslet  Steeet,  Oxford  Steeet, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Gwrden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rjckstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wii-e  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stalies,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  tbe  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxfued  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
evci'V  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


Class  III.— ^f^L'l' ;  ^'^  "'^'c'l  Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers,  or  Persons  in  tlie  Iiabit  of  regularly  supply- 
iug  the  ilarket,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit  indejiendently  of  each  other. 

K.B.  All  Fruit  must  be  fcllt  ripe  and  well  colocjed.  and  raopEELT  najieo  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable  •  if 

the  coatra-y,  it  will  be  disqualified.  ' 


SS  Jliscellaneous  collections  of  Fecit,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  dL-ferent  kinds.  Peaches  aud  Kectariues  being  con- 
sidered as  only  one  kind.    GK — GB — LS 

X.B.  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  ar?  excluded  from  tiiis  letter.  E.\hibi- 
tjjrs  of  colleefions  of  Fruit  sh-^uld  bear  in  mind  that  how- 
ever fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  their  collection  mav 


be.  they  cmnot  gain  a  prize  unless  they  furnish  at  least 
three  diiferent  kinds  of  fruit  ofjiret-rati  quaiih/. 


TT  Ge.ipes.     SG— L.S— RK— SB 

IT  Pise  Apples.     SG— LS— SK— SB 

irFTPE^iCHES  or  Xectaeines,  in  dishes  of  sis  specimens. 

X.Y  Other  kinds  of  Fruit.    SK— SB— C 


SK 


PEISTED  SCHEDtFLES  MAY  BB  OBTAINED  UPON  APPLICATIO-V  AT  21,  REGENT  STREET. 


tjTEPHENSON    and   CO.,    61,   Oracecburch-street,  | 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.   Southwark.  Inventors  i 


'PHE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON    MANURE 

,  i-  COMPAXY,  FOR  TARE.S,  TURNlr.S,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOCBLE  ;  Four  Guineas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
CYLl.^'DKICAL  HOILERS,  respcctfilly  solicit  the  attention  of  I  test  of  many  .vears'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  ai,proved  method  of  I  "reatest  confidence  ;  being  uniftirm  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  <fcc.,  •  be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  b<^ttom-heat  is  secured  '  appointments  which  frequentlv  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
to  any  required  degree  inthout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  Hues.  I  taining  Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
S.  it  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous  [  found  most  usefil  for  Wheat  on  all  soils  where  it  is  requisite 
friends  they  are  now  making  theu-  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as  I  to  procure  a  full  plant  earlv  in  the  autumn.  .  Full  particulars 


Copper,  by  which  the  cr«t  i^  reduced.  These  JJoilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  fenown.  scarcely  req'iire  descriiition,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  tliem  in  •■p^-ra'-ion.  xiro'pectnses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  :  r-r  thev 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Xobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughont  the  kingd'im. 

S.  <fc  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Fark-stroet.  ever>-  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  H'>rticultural  Ruildings.  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  Ac.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  mo&t 
ornamental  desigms.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  ic.  drc 


and  testimonials  forwardetl  on  application.    The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruriau  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gyp:5uni,   and  every  artificial  Manure,   at  the  lowest   market 
price,  and  wairanted  of  the  best  quality. 
_^10,  Kew  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         B.  Pursee,  Secretary. 


^n^ 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
■-^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and 
uther  tropical  plarils.  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated'  by  Bcbbidge  and  ITealv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chisirick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place :  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 


DIBBLED  WHKAT.- 
biing  Wheat  during 


All  who  are  desirous  of  Dih- 
_  tbe  coming  season,  are  recommended 
to  make  a  trial  of 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  soil  cannot  choke  it. 

Apply  to  William  E.  Kendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Flj-mouth. 
—Aug.  y. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIKS,  &c.,  made 
and  fi.ted  Complete  in  allpai-ts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  wan*anted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from  11.  8s. 
Garden-Lightsmadeandglazedfroml5.  per  foot,  at  Jas.  Watts'8 
Sash  Manufactory.  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent-road.  Reference 
may  be  had  to  tbe  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Trade  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England. 


32.— 1845. 
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EXHIBITIOX  OF  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 

AND  FUCHSIAS. 

"V^OUELL  iND  CO.'s   well-known  Superb  Collection 

-1-    of  the  above  T>1U  commence  on  MoxDAT  nevt.  the  11th 

iast..  and  continue  about  three  weeks.    4000  pots  will  be  staged. 

Admission  gratis.  ft»m  9  o'clock  till  6,  Sundays  excepted. 

Great  Yarmouth  Xurserr,  Aug.  9. 


CARXATIOSS  AXD  PICOTEES. 
TT-'  CATLEUGH  begs  to  inform  the  Cultivators  of 
'  '  •  the  aboTe.  that  his  planes  are  in  .?ood  bloom,  and  those 
raised  by  J.  L.  Puiley.  Esq..— the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
RoTal,  Kisiu^  Sun,  and  other  Seedlings. — Hans-street,  Sloane- 
stro,;:.  Chelsea. 


SATURDAr.  AUGUST  9,  ]S4o. 

afBETIXGS  FOK  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK 
Slwouv,      ^ag.  It — Koj^  B.MaaicABQiTcrs&r7.       .       1  r.x 

'  COIJNTRT  SHOW. 
WsanoAT,  Acg.13— Maache*ter  Fiur^X  ani  Horticat mral. 


The  opinion  which  we  gave  a  short  time  since 
(p.  471),  as  to  the  possibility  of  forminsr  admirable 
winter  gardens  at  a  small  cost,  and  of  dispensing  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  following  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  who, 
our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told,  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  all  the  amateurs  in  which  this 
country  is  prolific.  In  a  letter  now  before  us, 
he  says, 

"  In  the  botanical  garden  at  Padua  (the  oldest, 
I  believe,  in  Europe),  I  observed,  with  much  grati- 
fication, the  healthy  and  thriving  state  of  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  greenhouse  shrubs  growing  in  the 
open  ground.  The  thermometer  falls  at  Padua  to 
7'^  Reaumur,  which  is  about  16°  Fahrenheit,  in  the' 
winter,  and  neither  Orange  nor  Lemon-trees  nsuallv 
survive  the  winter  in  the  garden  without  protection. 
Some  of  the  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  of  which  I 
speak,  were  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  extent 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  garden  :  and,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  not  to  overpower  them,  a  row  of  standard 
shrubs  was  planted  in  front.  That  space  might, 
I  think,  have  been  a  little  increased,  and  a  sravel 
or  flagged  walk,  2  feet  wide,  laid  between  the  two 
TOWS, with  advantage  ;  and  I  suggested  the  planting 
semi-hardy  tubers,  buibs,  cSrc.  between  the  shrubs, 
and  Professor  Tisiani  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  the 
suggestion.  Over  the  whole  a  moveable  arlazed 
building  is  raised-before  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
it  is  taken  an  ay  in  the  spring,  so  that  no  ve.=;tige  of  it 
was  observable. 

'•■  Such  plants  as  Erica  arborea,  Azorean  Jas- 
mines, Metrosideroses,  and  Acacias  of  New  Hol- 
land, Sec.  are  generally  killed  in  England  by  the 
freezing  and  explosion  of  the  sap~  at  19°  or 
2P  Fahr. ;  and  it  o)ten  happens  that  during  a 
course  of  years  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  be- 
low 19°  or  -20°.  and  that  for  a  few  nishts  only ; 
bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  plants, 
which  are  killed  by  the  winter  at  Padua,  when 
the  glass  falls  to  16°,  thrive  perfectly  with  such 
protection,  a  vast  number  of  greenhouse  plants  will 
do  so  here.  Some,  such  as  Camellia  japouica,  will 
do  so  infinitely  better  here,  because  too  powerful 
sunshine  is  destructive  to  them  in  hotter  countries. 
The  disadvantage  experienced  iu  our  climate  from 
the  wood  not  ripening  so  well  in  the  autumn,  would 
be  obviated  by  putting  the  glass  on  earlier  than  at 
Padua. 

"  With  respect  to  such  shrubs  as  require  fur- 
ther protection  from  frost,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  it  by  keeping  them  in  a 
compartment  with  an  internal  partition,  and  placin? 
over  them  a  double  glazed  case  in  the  manner  of 
the  double  windows  used  on  the  Continent  to  ex- 
clude the  piercing  wind  in  winter,  and  removed  in 
summer ;  and  no  greenhouse  shrub  would  sufier 
■from  frost  with  that  covering.  The  back  wall 
in  that  part  might  be  built  thicker,  or  with  a 
cavity  between  two  single  walls,  which  would  ex- 
clude the  frost  more  efectually.  I  wouM  further 
suggest  a  lower  set-on  alons  the  front  to  cover 
plants  of  humble  growth.  Of  course  the  protection 
in  winter  will  be  more  effectual,  if  thick  riass  is 
used,  and  of  sufficient  lengths  not  to  require  laps. 

"  I  apprehend,  that,  as  you  have  shown  us  where  to 
get  good  and  thick  glass' of  considerable  length  at  a 
Terv-  trifling  cost,  the  mode  of  culuvation  which  I 
am  now  suggesting  must  soon  come  into  use  exten- 
sively ;  and  the  trade  should  immediately  beain  to 
prepare  cast-iron  moveable  frames  adapted  to  such 
purposes,  and  the  glaziers  to  procure  ample  supplies 
of  serviceable  glass  from  Antwerp,  shipped  to 
Liverpool,  York,  &c.,  as  well  as  London.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  cheapest  mode  would  be  to 
raise  the  front  wall  only  1  foot,  and  let  the  glazed 
frames  reach  from  the  back  wall  to  it  without  any 
upright  glass.  If  the  wall  were  12  feet  high,  and 
the  front  stones  12  feet  from  the  wall,  the  lishts 


would  be  It)  feet  long,  or  in  two  lengths  of  S  each, 
supported  by  iron  pillars  in  the  middle.  The  row 
of  standard  shrubs  must  be  cut  to  7  feet  or  lower 
when  the  lights  are  put  on  ;  and  there  would  be 
space  enough  for  a  walk  behind  them,  and  for  lower 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  front.  A  moveable 
frout  2  feet  high  might  be  advantageously  placed 
upon  the  front  Vail,  of  which  the  lights  might  be 
hung  upon  revolving  iron  pegs  let  into  the  uprights, 
and  so  be  easily  opened.  Portious  of  the  front 
wall  might  be  concealed  by  an  internal  and 
external  projection  of  rock-work,  and  the  inter- 
mediate portions  concealed  by  dwarf-flowering 
shrubs." 

These  excellent  suggestions  are  well  deserv- 
ing consideration.  The  only  point  about  which 
we  entertain  a  doubt  is  the  use  of  cast  iron  sashes. 
We  suspect  that  wood  will  be  a  better  material  for 
moveable  sashes. 

We  print  elsewhere  letters  from  the  respectable 
houses  of  Rexdle  Sc  Co.,  and  PoiTEvSc  Co  , of  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  subject  of  Gcano  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  course  taken 
by  those  firms  is  exactly  what  is  demanded  in  order 
to  stand  above  suspicion.  Peruvian  Guano,  it  is 
well  known,  can  only  bo  had  at  first  hand,  in 
London,  of  Messrs.  A.nthony  Gibbs  &  Co. ;  and  if 
wholesale  dealers  cannot  prove  that  their  London 
bought  Peruvian  Guauo  is  derived  directly  from 
that  source,  we  advise  nobody  to  become  their  cus- 
tomers. Not  that  such  a  proof  would  be  entirely 
sarisfactory,  because  the  Guano  might  be  adulte- 
rated elsewhere  than  in  London,  or  even  in  the 
open  stream  of  the  Thames ;  but  stiil  it  would  be 
some  ffuarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 

That  the  Thames  is  a  scene  of  the  fraud  we 
indicated  last  week ;  and  ^ve  have  no  doubt  that 
the  trick  is  srill  carried  on  there,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  Epping  Icam  is  sifted  and  carted  away 
to  this  hour.  This  is  a  fortunate  fact ;  because  it 
multiplies  the  chances  of  detection,  and  shows  the 
pubUc  that  what  we  have  been  exposing  is  no  by- 
gone roguery,  but  a  fraud  still  daily  practised. 

We  have  made  out  all  the  facts  connected  with 
this  phase  of  the  Guano  trade.  We  have  the 
names  of  all  the  parties  concerned  it,  their  resi- 
dences, and  occupations,  and  we  have  traced  the 
operation  to  I'ne  rascal  who  has  cheated  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  a  London  merchant.  This  informa- 
tion we  reserve  for  producrion  in  a  court  of  law,  if  any 
one  should  think  it  advisable  to  bring  actions  against 
the  gentleman  or  his  ageuts.  Such  is  the  course 
which  purchasers  should  pursue  ;  and  we  will  gladly 
give  their  solicitors  all  the  intelligence  that  we  have 
procured,  at  considerable  expense,  uponthis  nefarious 
subject. 

What  we  would  advise  is  this.  Let  every  one 
who  has  bought  Guano  test  it  by  the  following 
simple  process.  Put  a  couple  of  ounces  into  a 
crucible,  and  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  fierce  fire.  If 
genuine  it  will  become  black ;  and  when  the  burn- 
ing has  been  carried  on  lotig  enough  it  will  change 
to  a  white  ash,  losing  about  half  its  weight,  or  even 
more.  But  if  loam  has  been  mised  with  it,  the  ash 
will  be  red  or  pink,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will  be 
much  less.  la  the  latter  case  the  sample  is  to  be 
suspected,  and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
chemist,  who  would,  for  a  very  small  fee,  decide 
immediately  whether  earth  had  been  used  for  adul- 
teration or  not.  If  that  is  found  to  be  the  case  the 
buyers  should  immediately  bring  actions  against 
those  who  sold  them  the  guano  ;  and  the  latter  can 
in  their  turn  proceed  against  the  gentleman  in 
London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result, 
with  a  jury  of  farmers,  or  gardeners.  A  crucible 
can  be  had  for  a  few  pence  in  any  market  town  ; 
but  if  there  should  be  a  difficulty  about  it,  a  very 
good  shift  may  be  made  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  the 
only  objection  to  which  is  that  it  holds  so  little. 

Mr.  Rendue  doubts  whether  the  vessel  that  was 
loaded  in  the  Thames  was  really  a  Plymouth 
schooner.  We  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  fact. 
But  she  might  have  been  taken  up  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  or  she  might  have  run  round  to  Bridge- 
water,  or  herdestiuauon  might  have  been  the  north 
of  England.  For  there  is  no  probability  that 
thepersons  who  have  beeiiffuiitv  of  these  transactions 
have  confined  their  operations  to  the  south  of 
Engltmd.  AVe  therefore  advise  the  buyers  of  Guano 
all  over  the  country  to  look  to  it. 

Weshould,  however.have  thought  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  very  likely  counties  to  become  the  scene 
of  Guano  roguery ;  for  it  was  in  a  city  in  one  of 
them  that  a  certain  letter  was  written,  which,  for  the 
edification  of  the  public,  we  now  proceed  to  print 
from  the  original. 

Sib, — Ton  may  sell  a  great  deal  of  o:ir  Chemical  Guano  at 

the  same  prices  as  Foreign,  and  thus  gain  5.'.  or  6^  a  ton  profit ; 

and  may  easily  put  200Z-  into  yonr  pocket  during  the  next  tVur 

I  or  five  months.    So  (ime  sh/jidd  6c  lost  iu  pitshin^7  it.    The  plan  is 

'  to  get  iOijO  bills  printed  (cost  IO5.J,  and  circulated  by  the  penny 

I  post,  ifcc.  to  gentlemen  and  farmers.  Yon  may  have  it  from  my 


Eieter  warehouse  in  sacks  2  cwt.  each,  or  firom  London.  If  you 
are  not  inclined  to  do  in  it.  would  you  hand  my  circular  to 
some  one  in  your  place  you  think  likely  ? 

Tours  tnUy.   C.  P.  DOWXMAN, 
Per  Toos.  Weeks. 

Can  this  Mr.  Dowxjian  be  the  person  who  ad- 
vises farmers  not  to  " suffer  themselves  to  be  hum- 
bugged," and  kindly  cautioKS  them  against  "  the 
tricks  played  by  unprincipled  persons?"  We  do  not 
profess  to  answer  that  question.  Those  who  have 
been  dealing  with  him  can  judge  for  themselves. 
Of  his  acts  and  deeds  we  know  nothing  further  than 
tills  letter  tells  us  ;  and  ho  is  not  the  broker  who 
shipped  the  so-called  Guano  and  Epping  loam  on 
board  the  Plymuuth  schooner  lying  oft'  London 
Bridge. 

Among   the  HORTict  ltdeal  opf.eatio.ns  whiclf^i: 
demand  attention  in  the  summer,  is  one  tiiat  few  jf 
gardeners  think  of  practising  :  and  which,  if  put  in 
practice,  is  often  performed  either  too  soon  or  too 
late.     We  allude  to  the  August  stopping  of  Apple 
shoots. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  large  quantities  of 
admirable  fruit  can  be  o'ltained  from  well  managed 
dwarf  standard  Apple-trees  ;  and  that  it  is  generallv 
finer  than  what  comes  from  tall  standards.  Btit 
gardeners  are  continually  failing  in  their  manao-e- 
ment  of  these  trees,  which  may  too  often  be  seen 
running  to  wood,  and  but  thinly  sprinkled  with  a 
crop.  Nevertheless  the  management  is  so  simple 
that  a  maid-servant  may  undertake  it.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  abundant  fruit  is  to  practice 
diligently  the  August  stopping.  This  consists  in 
l)reakiiig  or  cutting  oil  at  that  season,  from  3  to  i 
inches  of  every  summer  shoot,  and  then  in  mid- 
winter cutting  back  two-thirds  or  one-half  more  of 
such  shoots,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  length  of 
4  to  6  inches. 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  prevent  the  sap  of 
the  trees  from  expending  itself  in  the  over-lensthcn- 
ing  of  branches.  The  ends  of  the  summer  shoots 
being  broken  off  the  sap  is  arrested  in  its  onward 
course,  and  forced  into  lateral  channels.  Those 
lateral  ctiannels  are  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaves.  There  it  collects,  is  occupied  in  the 
organisation  of  short  lateral  branches,  which  finally 
become  fruit-bearing  spurs.  In  this  way  we  have 
seen  dwarf  trees  covered  with  bearing  wood  down  to 
the  very  graft. 

If  observed  from  the  beginning  this  practice 
renders  a  dwarf  tree  a  most  prolific  object.  If 
neglected  at  first  it  maj-  at  any  time  afterwards  be 
put  in  force  with  this  difference  in  the  result  that  it 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  bring  into  bearing  a 
tree  rendered  barren  by  long  mismanagement  than 
to  secure  abundance  from  a  tree  well  treated  from 
its  earliest  youth. 

The  reason  why  August  is  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tio'.i  is  this ;  if  the  summer  shoots  are  shortened 
earlier  the  side-buds  will  ail  break  from  the  excessive 
influx  of  sap  ;  if  performed  later  there  w  ill  not  be  a 
sufHcient  piopulsion  of  sap  into  them  to  effect  the 
desired  oliject.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  with 
the  best  manag-ement  some  of  the  side-buds  wiU 
break ;  but  they  will  be  neiu-  the  end  of  the  branches-, 
and  will  be  removed  with  the  winter  pruning. 

We  have  said  that  iu  winter-pruning  the  shoots  . 
are  to  be  cut  back  to  the  extent  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  It  is  hardly  necessai-y  to 
explain  that  it  is  only  the  weakest  shoots  that 
require  to  be  shortened  by  two-thirds  ;  and  that  the 
strongest  are  to  be  left  with  half  their  length. 


CIRCULATION  OF  SAP  IN  PLANTS. 
Perh.vps  there  never  existed  an  opinion  to  which 
assent  lias  been  niort-  generally  giveji,  one  that  has  been 
less  questioned — the  only  inquiry  being  as  to  its  cause 
— than  the  circulatinn  of  sap  in  plants.  Now,  in  a 
fundamental  principle,  upon  wliich  is  based  so  much  of 
our  tlieories  on  the  mode  i:i  wliich  plants  receive  their 
nourishment,  and  of  oar  pi-actice  iu  supplviug  them  with 
it,  I  tliink  this  has  been  ualorlunate  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  I  must  think  this  opinion  rests  on  but  equivocal  data. 
It  no  doubt  took  its  rise  from  tJie  fondness  of  the  age  for 
analogy  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  bad  been  dis- 
covered in  the  animal,  and  an  analogical  action  was 
fondly  expecltd  in  tile  vegetable  world  ;  the  field  of  dis- 
covery was  entered  with  this  prepossession,  and  with 
the  circulation  cf  sap.  mouths  in  roots,  lungs  in  leaves, 
arteries,  veins,  and  irritability  in  vessels,  nervous  sen- 
sibility and  even  discriminatinir  powei-s  in  plants  were 
found  ;  a  heart,  however,  tlie  very  principle  of  activity 
to  most  of  titese  luuctions.  was  by  some  oversight  for- 
gotten. Tiiis  iorcinL^-pump'of  the  animal  system  e.xists 
not  in  tee  vegetiible,  and  we  have  here  action  without 
cause,  and  a  fertile  source  of  theories  and  conjectures 
the  most  absurd,  wliich  are  now  mostly  exploded,  but 
which  have  left  us  without  any  at  all  to  account  for  it  ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  we  are  now 
satisfied  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  depends  on  an 
inlierent  power,  witii  which  Nature  has  been  pleased  to 
endow  vei^etal.lcs ;  a  very  valuable  solvent  for  a  gra- 
tuitous difficulty.  Akiiiiugli  unequal  to  the  task  of  in- 
quiry iuto  this  subject,  yet,  as  it  is  one  of  much  interest 
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and  importance,  I  would  claim  permission   to   invite 
attention  to  the  view  I  liave  taken  of  it. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  does  this  circulation  of  the 
Bap  rest  ?  Dr.  Darwin,  Knight,  and  others,  have 
found  that  a  plant  or  cutting  having  taken  up  by  its 
roots,  or  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stalk,  a  coloured 
infusion,  which,  passing  along  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves,  is  lost  at  their  extremities  ;  while  a  milky  or 
pale  fluid  is  seen  in  vessels  on  the  lower  sides  of  tlie 
leaves.  This  circumstance  is  adduced,  with  a  confidence 
I  do  not  think  it  deserves,  as  proof  of  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  ;  for  I  would  ask,  what  proof  have  we  that 
these  two  fluids  are  identical  ?  What  proof  have  we  of 
connection  between  the  vessels  of  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves,  granting  such  vessels  to  exist,  and  those  of  the 
lower  sides  ?  But  there  is  much  doubt  whether  this 
coloured  sap  or  fluid  really  ascends  by  vessels  at  all. 
De  CandoUe  says  that  in  observations  so  delicate,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  whether  tlie  colour  is  inside  or 
outside  of  the  vessels,  and  that  he,  in  opinion,  coincides 
with  M.  Kieser,  that  all  vessels  of  plants  are  probably 
air  vessels.  But  the  proofs  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
by  these  coloured  effusions,  are  rendered  still  more 
doubtful  by  its  being  physically  against  our  experiences 
and  all  known  laws  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  that  a 
colouring  matter,  probably  solid  and  also  more  ponderous 
than  the  elements  of  water,  should  pass  off,  leaving  the 
fluid,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  in  which  it  was  suspended, 
behind  it ;  and  that  this  fluid  thus  deprived  of  some  of 
its  weight  should,  without  any  other  assigned  cause 
than  gravity,  change  its  motion  from  an  ascending  to  a 
descending  one  ;  now,  tliough  light  or  other  causes  dis- 
charge colouring  matters  from  dry  bodies,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  do  from  fluids ;  generally,  I  think  I 
may  say  invariably,  the  fluids  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
colouring  matter  attached  to  some  body  to  which  it  has 
more  affinity  than  to  tlie  fluids,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
■vessels  which  contained  them.  I  believe  this  is  the  case 
even  with  the  moat  evanescent  colours,  even  those  of 
flowers. 

De  CandoUe,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the'circulation 
of  the  Pap,  states  his  conviction  of  the  probability  of  the 
leaf  containing  two  systems  of  vessels,  the  one  which 
carries  the  ascending  sap  into  contact  with  the  air  for 
its  elaboration,  and  to  permit  the  evaporation  of  its 
.superabundant  p.arts  ;  the  other  which  receives  the 
elaborated  sap  and  reconducts  it  into  the  stem  where  it 
serves  f  >r  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  "  Ses  phenomenes 
physiologiques  prouvent  I'existence  de  ces  deux.fonotions 
dans  les  feuillcs  ;  mais  I'observation  aiiatomique  ne  les 
a  point  distingufes  ;  on  ne  salt  p.as  meme  si  les  deux 
fonctions  sont  ex^cutees  alternativement  par  les  raemes 
organes,  oil  si,  ce  qui  est  plus  vraisemblable,  elles  sent 
I'apanage  de  deux  systemes  difFereno.  Le  mosophylle 
comprend  probablement  deux  systemes  d'organes,  m.ais 
que  I'anatouiie  ne  salt  pas  encore  distinguer."  Physio- 
logical phenomena  proves  the  existence  of  these  two 
functions  in  the  leaves,  but  anatomical  observation  lias 
not  at  all  observed  them  ;  it  is  not  even  known  whether 
the  two  functions  are  performed  by  the  same  orgaiis 
aiterniitively.  or  whether,  which  appears  more  probable, 
they  belong  to  two  different  systems.  The  mesopliylle 
(the  substance  between  the  upper  and  lower  skins  of  tlie 
leaf)  probably  contains  two  systems  of  organs,  but 
anatomy  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  them. 

The  lielief,  then,  of  the  existence  of  vessels  for  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  rests  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ; 
and  the  belief  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  rests  on  the 
existence  of  these  vessels.  I  think  I  may  rest  in  this 
circle.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  plants  v/ithout  vessels, 
constituted  solely  of  cellular  tissue  ;  now,  if  these  plants 
(Mosses,  &c.)  take  up  the  fluid  required  for  vegetable 
eustenance,  is  it  not  consonant  with  sound  reason  that 
vascul.ir  plants  may  take  up  this  fluid  also,  through 
t!inir  cellular  tissue  1  is  it  not  consonant  to  sound  reason 
t;;at  this  fluid  having  been  originally  taken  up  by  organs 
(the  roots)  destitute  of  vessels,  should  continue  its 
pro;;res3  through  the  same  pulpy  medium  into  which 
it  was  first  received,  and  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  every  plant  ?  The  very  name  parenchyma 
indicates  this.  We  know  that  the  fluid  thus  taken 
"p  is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  cellular  tissue  in 
plants  that  have  no  vessels,  and  we  may  therefore  infer 
that  vessels  are  not  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  this 
fluid.  But  De  CandoUe  makes  this  matter  very  clear  ; 
he  says,  however  the  richness  of  a  soil  may  increase 
the  size  of  a  leaf  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  its 
vessels,  the  increase  in  size  depends  on  the  greater 
development  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  fills  up  the 
enlarg.»d  spaces  between  the  fibres. 

We  have  then  a  plant  saturated  by  a  fluid  ;  I  think 
■we  niiiit  h.ave  considerable  doubt  whether  this  fluid  is 
confftineil  in  sap  vessels,  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
tlie  whole  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  plant  is  full  of  it,  but 
■whether  by  vessels  or  through  tile  cellular  tissue  this 
iliiid  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  we  have  some  vague 
ideas  that  it  contains,  and  derived  from  the  soil  through 
the  roots,  certain  vegetable  principles  ;  and  we  assert 
tliat  this  vegetable  fluid,  having  by  perspiration  got  rid 
of  some  of  its  aqueous  parts,  is  worked  up  in  the  leaves 
l)V  certain  agencies  and  returned  towards  the  roots  and 
diH'useJ  through  the  plants  by  appropriate  vessels,  a 
proper  juice  for  the  formation  of  tlie  various  matters 
j>ri>per  to  the  plant.  That  this  fluid  does  contain  ve"e- 
table  principles  essentially  is,  I  think,  very  much  to  be 
qiiestioTU'fl. 

Omsevvative  wisdom  has  implanted  inall  created  beings 
an  attractive  force  towards  the  means  of  their  support ; 
the  roots  of  plants  are  subjected  to  this  force  which  di- 
rects themto  seek  water,  and  water  alone  they  appear 


to  seek  unimpregiiated  with  vegetable  principles,  for 
did  they  not  they  would  remain  in  that  medium  in 
which  vegetable  principles  most  abound,  and  which  we 
have  abundant  proof  they  do  not.  We  manure  on  or 
near  the  surface,  and  the  roots  of  plants  pass  through 
the  manured  soil  and  penetrate  into  the  earth  far  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  manure,  and  the  more  we  render 
a  soil,  by  disintegration  and  mixture,  and  by  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  chemically  active — a  more  efficient  decora- 
posing  medium,  .and,  therefore,  the  more  ready  to  give 
out  its  vegetable  principles,  the  deeper  the  roots  descend, 
seeking  in  the  undisturbed  .and  crude  subsoil,  not  as  Mr. 
M'Arthur  supposes,  fertilising  matter,  but  plain  unve- 
getised  water.  Recent  experiments  of  chemists  favours 
this  hypothesis,  by  proving  that  rain  water  in  percolat- 
ing through  the  soil  loses  its  vegetable  principles,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether,  as  Mr.  M'Arthur  states, 
tliat  an  unstirred  subsoil  derives  fertility  from  the  ap- 
plication of  manures  to  the  laboured  soil ;  not  only  from 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  but  that  as  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  in  decomposing,  form  gases  which 
must  not  descend,  but  either  escape  into  the  air  or  are 
absorbed  by  the  superincumbent  soil ;  the  action  of 
water  being  rather  to  assist  the  decomposition  and  for- 
mation of  gases  than  to  absorb  them  after  they  are 
formed,  and  to  carry  them  down  in  solution.  We  know 
that  water  is  pnritied  by  filtration.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  roots  of  plants  may  take  up  vegetable  principles  in 
a  state  of  solution  in  water,  which  may  be  incidentally 
offered  to  them,  because  they  have  no  power  of  refusal; 
but  I  believe  they  are  rarely  offered  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  essential ;  and  that  if  we  force  them  upon 
them  we  are  about  as  extrav.agant  as  the  man  who, 
in  a  windy  day,  would  scatter  guano  over  his  fields 
by  throwing  it  high  into  the  .air;  his  crop  might  receive 
some  benefit  from  it,  but  his  neighbour  would  get  more; 
for  though  some  of  the  vegetable  principles  would,  no 
doubt,  remain  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  plants,  a  very 
large  sh.are  would  evaporiite  by  the  leaves.  From  what 
I  have  stated,  and  from  various  instances  which  I  have 
before  submitted  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  AgricuUural  Gaastte,  I  conclude  that  water  alone  is 
essentially  absorbed  and  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
therefore  that  the  ascending  sap  contains  no  vegetable 
principles  to  be  elaborated  by  the  leaves.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  must  evaporate  from 
a  plant  has  not  received  the  consider.ation  it  is  entitled 
to;  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  merely  incidentaUv  no- 
ticed as  a  perspiration.  Take  a  tree,  a  shrub,  an  iierb, 
its  branches,  and  its  foliage,  continually  in  motion  and 
violently  agitattd  by  each  passing  breath  of  wind;  a  hot 
and  parching  sun,  a  dry  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  all 
other  predisposing  causes  of  evaporation  in  full  activity, 
and  then  calculate  how  much  of  that  fluid  that  lias  been 
drawn  up  from  the  root  to  the  leaf  can  be  left  in  the 
I'jaf  to  take  its  downward  course  :  the  fluid  and  dry 
state  of  the  leaf  will  deny  that  it  can  transmit  a  current 
of  elaborated  fluid  sufficient  for  all  the  various  demands 
of  the  vegetable.  Again,  this  returning  fluid  must 
evaporate,  must  sustain  other  changes  to  give  it  the  more 
solid  forms  which  it  is  destined  to  take  on  without  any 
causes  for  evaporation  or  chemical  action  being  pro- 
vided. It  is  considered  probable  that  the  chemical 
changes,  originating  in  tlie  leaf,  are  carried  on  in  the 
body  of  the  pl.ant — it  must  be  so — yet,  with  a  descending 
elabor.ated  juice,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  :  I  know  that 
chemical  action,  commencing  at  any  point,  will  cause  a 
disturbance  in  adjacent  parts  so  as  to  extend  aud  con- 
tinue the  chemical  action,  because  it  meets  with  matters 
in  diHerent  combination  than  the  one  in  which  it  is 
placed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  here  ;  here  we  suppose 
a  regular  current  through  vessels  of  an  homogeneous 
fluid  ;  it  encounters  no  matter  to  disturb,  for  above  it 

.and  belov,'  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  eombin.ations  exist it 

has  nothing  to  take  up,  nothing  to  act  upon  in  its  down- 
ward course  from  the  leaves  in  which  it  has  taken  in  its 
existing  form.  Tlie  term  perspir.atiou  is  not  even 
strictly  analogous,  in  the  animal  it  is  au  cxcrementous 
matter,  in  the  vegetable  it  takes  place  previous  to  the 
elaboratory  process  ;  it  is  as  simply  and  purely  evaporn- 
ti(m  as  that  of  a  piece  of  linen  hung  out  to  dry.  De 
CandoUe,  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  distinguishes,  which 
I  believe  English  writers  do  not,  between  ev.aporation 
and  perspiration  in  plants  ;  the  former  he  considers  in 
the  light  I  have  tal;en  of  it,  as  a  general  passing  off 
of  water  from  all  parts  of  a  plant,  and  the  latter  as 
issuing  only  from  the  vessels  through  their  stoma  ;  and 
which,  although  aqueous,  and  therefore  apparently  con- 
tradictory (0  what  he  has  adva,nced  as  to  the  uses  of 
these  vessels,  yet  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  in  the  chemical 
changes  taking  place  in  a  plant  some  aqueous  particles 
may  escape  with  tlie  gases  which  we  know  are  evolved. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  connection  of 
the  stoma  with  the  vessels,  and  here  I  must  again  have 
recourse  to  De  CandoUe,  than  whom  I  know  no  better 
authority.  1st  then,  he  says  : — "  The  open  orifice  of 
stomata  has  been  seen  aud  admitted  unanimously  by  all 
observers,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Mirbel."  2d  "That 
the  stoma  exist  more  or  less  defined  in  all  surfaces  of 
the  nature  of  leaves  of  vascular  vegetables,"  and  that 
"  they  are  w.anting  in  all  the  organs  of  all  the  cellular 
vegetables."  3d  "  That  there  are  leaves  where  the 
stomata  approach  each  other  and  form  a  species  of  little 
rosettes  or  rounded  spots.  This  .approach  of  stoma  in 
rosettes  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the  Begonia 
spathulata  is  seen  in  small  spots  by  the  naked  eye  ;  it 
is  still  more  remarkable  upon  the  leaves  of  Craasula 
cordataand  C.  arborescens;  for  the  rounded  spots  which 
one  there  sees  with  the  naked  eye  are  heaps  of  stoma. 
This  fact  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the  stoma  being 


possibly  'the  orifices  of  vessels  ;  for  each  of  these  heaps 
of  stoma  was  the  termination  of  a  fibre,  which  is  itself 
a  bundle  of  vessels.  "At  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  connection 
(contiAuite)  of  a  vessel  with  a  stomata,"  but  that,  "  M. 
Comparetti  is  very  sure  he  has  seen  vessels  terminate 
in  stoma."  M.  Mirbel,  on  the  contrary,  says,  "  they 
are  orifices  of  cells,"  and  M .  Kieser  considers  them  as 
"  being  the  orifices  of  the  intercellular  canals." 

That  the  opinion  of  their  being  orifices  for  the  ad- 
mission  or  emission  of  air  appears  very  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,  as  stated  by  De  CandoUe,  that  they 
are  wanting  (perhaps  closed)  in  many  vascular  plants 
so  situated  as  that  they  could  not  be  available  as  air 
mouths,  thus  '■  they  are  not  found  on  the  leaves  or  on 
the  stems  of  plauts  which  live  under  water,  such  as 
Zostera,  Cer.atophyllum,  &c.,  and  that  in  plants  where 
a  part  of  these  organs  are  in  water  and  a  part  out  of  it, 
they  are  only  found  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air  as 
many  Potamngeton,  Myriophyllum,  Nymphaja,  &c.  The 
aquatic  Ranunculus  has  stoma  when  it  rises  into  the 
air,  and  wants  them  when  it  is  made  to  live  under  the 
water." 

It  appears,  then,  probable,  th.at  the  vessels  are  air 
vessels  only,  that  the  stoma  are  their  mouths,  and  that 
they  admit  or  emit  essentially  only  gaseous  fluids  ;  that 
they  are  disposed  so  in  the  leaves  as  best  adapts  them 
for  catching  the  rising  gases  from  the  soil,  being  in  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  most  trees,  and  in  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  Grasses,  both  sides  being  from 
their  position  equally  accessible  to  this  stream  of  gasesj 
and  in  the  upper  sides  only  of  leaves  resting  on  water 
as  being  the  only  sides  by  which  air  could  enter,  and 
not  existing  (or  closed)  in  the  parts  of  vascular  plants 
under  water. 

The  theory  then  that  I  propose,  is,  that  plants  absorb 
(essentially)  water  only  from  the  soil  by  their  l-oota, 
which  is  carried  up  the  plant  through  its  cellular  tissue, 
that  this  water  evaporates,  principally  at  the  leaves,  and 
that  this  evaporation  is  the  cause  of  its  ascent,  the 
parenchyma  remaiuiug  necessarily  always  saturated 
with  water.  That  the  other  constituent  parts  of  plants 
are  conveyed  to  them  in  an  aeriform  state  through  the 
stoma  into  the  vessels  in  a  constant  current,  with  a 
velocity,  and  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  demand 
and  supply  aud  stimulating  causes  ;  that  these  gases  are 
supplied  by  the  air,  but  principally  by  a  stream  arising 
from  the  earth  of  decomposing  matters  contained  in  it. 
That  these  gases,  with  the  water  contained  in  the 
parenchyma  aud  with  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  act 
upon  each  other  and  form  the  various  matters  found 
in  plauts,  and  that  thus  a  return  of  the  sap,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  necessary,  and 
does  not  take  place. — J.  M.  OooUiffv^  Granard. 


Home  Gorres-poiidence. 

Adtdteratioii  of  Guano. — We   have  just   read   the 
Leading  Article  of  Saturd.ay  last  relating  to   the  adul- 
teration of  gu.ano,  and    as  we  are  the  largest  dealers 
here  we  think  we  should  co-operate  with  you  in  detect- 
ing and  finding  out  the  parties  connected  in  such  illegal 
proceedings  as  you  describe.     It  is  well  that  farmers 
have  a  paper  so  much  interested  in  their  behalf — every 
one  connected  with  agriculture  must  acknowledge  their 
grateful  thauks  for  your  proceedings,  and  all  the  re- 
spectable dealers  connected  with  the  guano  trade  must 
also  be  grateful  for  the  manner  in  wdiich  you  bring  to 
light    the    doings    of   nefarious    persons,    who    would 
otherwise   be   enabled  to   undersell    the    fair   dealer ; 
whereas  you  are  now  a  great  check,  and  I  trust  will  be 
the  means  of  stopping  altogether  the  dishonest  transac- 
tions of  avaricious  dealers.    Immedkately  on  reading  the 
article  alluded  to  we  went  to  the  South  Devon  Shipping 
Company,  and  found  from  them  that  they  had,  in  the 
year  1845,  brought  from   London  20  tons  of  guano  for 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Tideford  ;  30  tons  for  Messrs.  Pontey, 
Rowe,  and  Co.,  of  Plymouth  ;  and  50  tons  for  ourselves; 
all  of  which  were  shipped  in  the  Surrey  Can.al  Docks 
direct  from  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son's  ware- 
house.    At  the  Union  Shipping  Company's  Office  we 
found  that  5  tons  had  been  brought  from  Loudon  for 
Mr.  Keast,  of  St.  Germans,  and  5  tons  for  Mr.  Rundle, 
of  Tideford  ;  which  is  all  they  have  brought  down  in 
this  year.     It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  schooner 
alluded  to  could  not  have  been  a  regular  Plymouth 
trader,  but  might  have   been  a  bye-vessel  taken  up  to 
carry  a  particular  cargo  ;  but  we  have  been  sifting  and 
inquiring  of  all  the  brokers  and  shipping  agents  in  this 
port,  hut  cannot  find  out  that  any  guano    has   been 
brought  here  from  London  this*'year,  except  the  quan- 
tities before  named.     We  have  .ascertained  that  Staun- 
ton's Wharf  is  a  north  country  wharf,  having  no  traffic 
whatever  with  shipping  that  sail  for  ports  on  the  west 
coast.     It  would  be  doing  ourselves  service,  and  we  are 
sure  that  all  the  dealers  in  the  west  of  England  would 
join  with  us  in  giving  their  bestth.anks,  if  you  would  en- 
deavour to  trace  out  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain's name,  and  her  port  of  destination.     This  would  be 
easily  found  out  on  application  to  the  Custom-house.    It 
would  also   be  well  to  know  the  time  of  the  year  the 
loam  was  shipped.     It  is  strange  that  persons  are  to  be 
found  who  have  the  impudence  to  offer  such  an  article 
for  sale  when  their  stuff  can  be  so  easily  detected.     It 
is  the  easiest  matter  possible  to  find  out  if  any  adultera- 
tion lias  taken  place.     In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
we    have    cards    published,    which    are    widely   circu- 
lated,  giving  plain  instructions  for  detecting  spurious 
guano.     Since  writing  the  .above  we  have  sent  one  of 
our  clerks  to  the  Devonport  Shipping  Company,  and 
find  tliey  have  not  brought  down  a  single  bag  of  guano 
from  London  this  year.— fF.  E.  Rendle  and  Co. 
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Guano. — In  your  last  Number,  you  call  the  notice 
of  your  readers  to  a  trade  in  manure  at  Plymouth.  As 
■we  are  extensively  engaged  in  tliat  business  at  Ply- 
mouth, we  ask  you  to  do  us  tlie  favour  and  justice  to 
say,  through  your  Clmmicle,  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
such  trade  until  we  saw  it  noticed  in  your  Paper.  We 
have  sold  no  guano  but  Peruvian,  had  direct  from 
Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  &  Co.  We  will  produce  our  iu- 
TOices  from  that  firm,  and  the  names  of  purchasers,  to 
any  customer  who  chooses  to  inspect  them  for  his  own, 
or  friends'  satisfaction. — Pontey,  Roioe,  i^  Co.,  Duke's 
Place,  Plymouth. 

Local  Associations. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Hundred  of  Oswestry,  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  31, 
in  the  large  National  School-room,  at  Oswestry,  when 
various  prizes  were  given,  and  among  them,  one  to 
Elizabeth  Danily,  of  Henlle,  for  exhibiting  25  lbs.  of 
pure  wax  and  honey,  obti^ined  this  yeai"  in  the  practice 
of  the  new  system  of  aired  side-hives.  The  prize  was 
two  sovereigns. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  IVhitlingtnn. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India. — I  am  much  pleased, 
in  common  with  many  others  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tile  cotton  of  India,  and  in  the  extension  of  its 
culture,  at  Mr.  Garnett's  communication,  as  well  as  with 
your  remarks  on  this  very  important,  nay  truly  n.ational 
subject.  Without  entering  at  present  into  other  points, 
it  is  extremely  desirable  to  investigate  that  to  which 
your  correspondent  has  drawn  attention,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  facts  can  be  adduced  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  pei-fectly  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  subject  ought 
first  to  be  investigated  in  a  geueriil  manner,  so  as  to 
separate  and  weigh  the  influence  of  the  sevei-al  gener.al 
causes,  which  must  operate  on  both  the  quality  .and 
quantity  of  the  products  of  every  cultivated  plant.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  American 
cottons,  when  cultivated  in  India,  deteriorate  in  quality. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
soil  and  climate  in  which  these  cottons  are  cultivated  in 
India,,  are  exactly  similar  to  the  soil  and  climate  in 
which  the  same  cottons  are  cultivated  in  America. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  different  parts  of  India 
differ  much  from  e.acli  other  in  soil  and  climate  ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  all  be  like  American  countries  in  these 
Tespects  ;  consequently,  the  American  mode  of  culture 
cannot  be  equally  well  suited  to  evei'y  part  of  India. 
These  may  be  mentioned  as  a  few  of  the  causes  of  very 
general  operation,  which  must  necessarily  affect  the 
results,  and  assist  in  preventing  the  production  of  good 
cotton.  Tills  will  be  still  more  the  case  if  any  of  the 
good  properties  of  American  cotton  are  due  to  the  care 
■with  which  it  is  cultivated  ;  this  culture,  indeed,  is  so 
carefully  conducted  that  it  may  be  considered  rather  of 
the  nature  of  garden  than  of  field  culture,  that  is,  where 
individual  plants  may  be  attended  to  instead  of  the  mass 
only.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  neglect  of  any 
part  of  this  particular  culture  would  of  itself  cause  a 
return  of  the  plant  to  its  original  or  wild  state.  Refrain- 
ing, however,  from  the  discussion  of  more  general 
causes,  we  may  inquire  whether  there  are  any  facts  to 
fce  adduced  in  favour  of,  or  opposed  to  the  view,  that 
the  deterioration  of  American  cotton  in  India  is  due  to 
the  hybridising  iniluence  of  the  Indian  species.  The 
species  which  are  indigenous  in  India  are  Gossypium 
herbaceum,  and  G.  arboreum.  The  American  species, 
and  G.  peruvianum,  yield  the  Brazilian,  Pernambuco, 
and  other  cottons,  while  G.  Barbadense,  originally 
a  native  of  Mexico,  appears  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
short  and  long  staple  cottons  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  may  be  other  species,  but  these  are 
clear  and  distinct,  and  can  hardly  be  confounded  with 
each  other,  though  they  have  been  so  even  by  some 
modern  botanists.  "■  Though  the  American  species  haye 
long  been  introduced  into  India,  they  still  retain  their 
distinctive  characters.  Thus  the  Tinnivelly  cotton, 
originally  grown  from  Bourbon  cotton,  which  is  only  a 
variety  of  G.  Barbadense,  has  been  cultivated  for  up- 
wards of  30  years  in  that  southern  district  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  and  it  is  still  as  distinct  as  ever  ;  but  it  has 
lost  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Hughes's  skill  as  a  cultivator, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  of  late  been  so  carefully  sent  to 
market  as  formerly.  A  few  years  since  Dr.  Burn,  now 
in  charge  of  the  East  India  Company's  experimental 
cotton  cultivation  in  Broach,  grew  some  cotton  at 
Kaira,  which  was  pi'onounced  by  the  Bombay  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  New 
Orleans.  But  he  collected  his  seed  from  hedges  where 
Dr.  Gildens  had  grown  American  cotton  in  1817.  So 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  collector  of  Rutnagherry,  lately  sent 
some  cotton  to  Bombay,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
merchants  there  to  be  a  very  beautiful  cotton,  in  staple, 
colour,  iineness,  and  cleanness,  and  who  stated  that  it 
would  produce  100  per  cent,  above  the  market  price 
of  the  best  Surat.  This  also  was  .aftersvards  proved 
to  be  the  produce  of  one  of  the  American  species — 
that  is,  G.  Barbadense — which  had  been  many  years 
previously  introduced  into  the  district.  So  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, under  the  name  of  G.  acuminatum,  describes 
an  American  species,  which  seems  even  in  his  time  to 
have  been  acclimated  in  the  north  and  westward  of 
Bengal ;  for  its  long  acuminate  capsules,  with  the  seeds 
firmly  adhering  to  each  other,  show  it  to  be  nothing  but 
the  American  G.  peruvianum.  These  facts  show  per- 
verseness  of  character  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
species.  By  adducing  these  I  do  not  meau  to  deny  the 
influence  of  the  hybridising  effects  of  these  species,  for 
I  think  the  subject  well  worthy  of  investigation.  But 
having  already  taken  up  sufficient  space,  I  will  next 
week  adduce  an  instance,  by  Dr.  Burn,  of  the  bene- 


iicial  effects  derived  from  crossing  the  true  Indian  species, 
for  the  production  of  a  cotton  well  suited  to  the  country. 
—J.  F.  R. 

Gardeners'  Characters. — I  observed  the  enclosed 
printed  circular  two  or  three  months  ago  at  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry's  ;  and  as,  in  your  Leader,  at  p.  455, 
you  have  drawn  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  the 
tilings  that  are  expected  of  them  upon  some  occasions, 
I  forward  this  to  you  (with  permission)  for  insertion,  to 
show  wdiat  is  expected  in  ordinary  cases  ;  with  the 
hope  that  the  interest  here  taken  in  the  industrious  and 
well-conducted,  may  act  as  a  spur  to  their  exertions, 
and  also  lead  to  a  more  general  adoption  of  a  similar 
enquiry.  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  pre-ordeal  is 
followed  up  by  further  examination  on  the  various 
practical  topics  mentioned,  and  by  giving  prizes  to  the 
best  designs  for  laying  out  gardens  and  erecting  garden 
edifice,";.^  Q. 

We,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of  this  establishment,  being 
very  frequently  honoured  by  the  nobility  £ind  gentry  with  appli- 
cations for  gardeners,  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  we  owe  to 
them,  to  the  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  and  to  our- 
selves, to  recommend  none  in  whom  implicit  confidence  cannot 
be  reposed,  not  only  for  perfect  professional  ability,  but  also  for 
unexceptionable  private  character.  We  have,  therefore,  drawn 
up  the  following  form,  which  we  earnestly  request  of  those  re- 
commending persons  to  our  notice,  to  fill  up  faithfully  and 
imp.oi-tially  ;  for  in  no  way  can  we  more  contribute  to  the 
respectability  of  a  most  worthy  class  of  men,  than  by  support- 
ing the  intelligent,  good,  and  deserving  gardener,  and  by  dis- 
countenancing the  ignorant  and  worthless  one.  —  Joseph 
Knight  and  Thomas  A.  Pehilt. 

Form,  to  he  accurately  filled  up. — Christian  and  Surname  ? 
—Where  and  when  Born  ? — Whether  Single  or  Mai'ried  ;  and, 
if  Married,  how  many  Children  ? — Where  Apprenticed, to  whom, 
and  how  long  ? — Where  employed  as  Journeyman,  under  whom, 
and  how  long  ? — Wliere  employed  as  Foreman,  under  whom, 
and  how  long  ? — Where  employed  as  Head  Gardener,  how 
long,  and  -why  he  left  his  situation  ? — Whether  honest,  sober, 
moral,  and  of  strict  integrity  in  word  .and  action  ? — Whether 
attentive  to  the  Religion  he  professes  ? — Whether  industrious 
and  attentive  ? — Whether  a  good  and  quick  Workman  ?  — 
Whether  clean  in  person,  and  of  methodical  habits  ? — Whether 
of  good  address,  pleasing,  and  obliging  manners  ? — Whether  a 
good  Writer  and  Accountant  ? — Whether  well  acquainted  with 
cropping  the  Kitchen  Gai'den  ? — Whether  well  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  Wall  and  other  out-door  Fruit-trees  ? — 
Whether  ^vell  acquainted  with  forcing  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  and  other  Fruits  j  as  also  Vegetables  ? — Whether  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  Flower  Garden  1 — 
Whether  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Hothouse 
and  Greenhouse  Plants  ? — Whether  well  acqu.ainted  with  Plant 
Forcing  ? — Whether  well  acquainted  with  the  n^ianagemeut  of 
Pleasure  Grounds ;  as  also  -nith  the  names  of  hardy  orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs  ? — Whether  well  acquainted  with  the 
formation  of  Plantations,  and  their  management  in  every  stage 
of  growth  for  Timber  or  otherwise  ? — Whether  well  acquainted 
with  the  laying  out  of  the  Pleasure  Ground,  Flower  Garden, 
and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  as  also  ground  work  generally,  as  Drain- 
ing, Levelling,  tfcc.  ? — Whether  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
sti-uction,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  Horticultural  Buildings  ? 
— Whether  acquainted  with  Surveying,  Mensuration,  and 
Drawing? — Whether  at  all  acquainted  with  Fanning,  and  to 
what  extent  ? 

[This  plan  merits  the  warmest  commendation.  It 
might  be  improved,  but  in  its  present  state  it  offers  an 
admirable  test  of  the  qualifications  of  a  gardener.  All 
nurserymen  should  keep  such  forms,  and  recommend 
no  men  except  those  who  can  fill  them  up  satisfactorily]. 
Destroying  Weeds  on  Gravel  Walks,  ^o. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  plan  for  destroying  weeds  on  walks,  which  I 
have  been  told  is  excellent.  I  intend  trying  it,  and 
would  wish  others  to  do  the  same,  and  make  known  the 
result.  Put  about  an  ounce  of  arsenic  in  a  gallon  of 
hot  water,  and  pour  it  through  the  rose  of  a  pot  on 
walks  or  pitching. —  W.  C. 

Hoare's  System  of  Vine  Culture. — Noticing  in  three 
or  four  late  Numbers  of  the  Chronicle  some  remarks  re- 
lative to  the  failure  of  Vines  that  had  been  planted  in 
pillars  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  my  late  work 
on  the  "  Roots  of  Vines,"  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
observations  in  reference  thereto  : — From  the  tenor  of 
those  remarks  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  that,  because  in  some  instances  Vines  so 
planted  have  not  struck  root,  the  principle  of  growing 
them  in  that  manner  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out. 
The  correctness  of  this  inference,  however,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  denying.  The  numerous  and  important  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  Vines  growing  amongst  hard 
porous  substances,  and  their  capability  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  produce  a  superior  growth  of  fruit-bear- 
ing wood,  are  not  in  the  least  impugned  by  .these 
failures.  Indeed,  if  every  Vine  which  has  been  planted 
in  these  substances  in  pillars  had  failed  to  strike  root, 
even  that  would  not  shake  the  principle  in  question,  it 
would  only  prove  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  different 
mode  of  transplantation.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  roots 
of  a  Vine  to  create  new  spongioles  after  having  been 
removed  when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  another  and 
quite  a  different  thing  for  them  to  continue  growth  after 
new  spongioles  have  been  generated.  The  former  re- 
quires the  presence  of  many  conditions  that  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  latter.  For  it  so  happens  that  the 
better  adapted  any  soil  or  compost  may  be  to  produce  a 
rapid  creation  of  new  fibi'es  from  the  roots  of  a  Vine 
after  transplantation,  the  less  calculated  is  it  to  generate 
.afterwards  a  superior  fruiting  growth  of  the  branches, 
and  vice  versd.  Thus  much  by  w.ay  of  showing  that  the 
principle  in  question  is  not  shaken  by  the  failure  in 
growth  of  the  Vines  above  mentioned.  Referring  now, 
however,  to  the  causes  of  these  failures,  and  of  some 
other  similar  ones  also,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  arisen — 1st,  either  from  the  insertion  of  Vines 
that  were  not  sufficiently  strong  and  vigorous  in  their 
growth  ;  or  2d,  from  the  use  of  raw  bones  having  por- 
tions of  flesh  remaining  on  them,  which,  from  the  pu- 
trefactive process  that  afterwards  takes  place,  have 
proved  destructive  to  the  roots  ;  or  3d,  from  an  exces- 
sive use  of  urine  in  saturating  the  materials,  by  which 
the  roots  have  come  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  and 


have  thereby  been  greatly  inj  ured ;  or  4th,  from  the  ad- 
verse  effects  of  the  late  severe  and  protracted  winter, 
which  have  been,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  such  as 
to  paralyse  and  render  inert  the  sap  of  transplanted 
Vines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it,  hitherto,- power- 
less to  act.  This  last  cause,  indeed,  has  been  in  more 
active  operation,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  during 
the  passing  season,  than  I  ever  before  remember. 
Many  hundreds  of  young  transplanted  Vines  liave 
lately  been  brought  under  my  notice,  that  are  now 
suffering  from  it,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  have  been  unable  to  start  in  growth  ;  and 
if  the  present  unfavourable  weather  continues  a  little 
longer  they  will  be  incapable  of  producing  any  new 
fibres  from  their  roots  during  the  present  season.  The 
above  causes,  operating  singly  or  in  combination  to- 
gether, are  those,  I  h.ave  no  doubt,  that  have  produced 
the  failures  in  growth  of  the  Vines  in  question,  and  as 
they  are  all  easily  obviated,  and  as  they  do  not  in  any 
way  trench  upon  the  principle  of  growing  Vines  in  pil- 
lars, nor  on  the  advantages  arising  therefrom,  I  propose 
to  meet  the  case  by  the  following  directions,  which  if 
observed  in  reference  to  such  and  similar  erections 
cannot  fail  to  insure  success.  1.  To  use  no  bones  but 
such  as  have  been  well  boiled,  and  thereby  freed  from 
all  portions  of  flesh,  and  in  saturating  the  materials  to 
discard  the  use  of  urine,  and  to  substitute  that  of  soap- 
suds, which  cannot  be  used  to  excess.  2.  To  plant  such 
Vines  ouly  as  have  been  raised  in  pots,  and  are  at  least 
three  years  old,  and  to  insert  them  with  their  balls  of 
earth  entire  and  undisturbed.  3.  To  plant  only  when 
actual  growth  is  in  progress,  or  not  earlier  than  the 
1st  of  May,  nor  later  than  the  1st  of  September. 
4.  To  run  the  pillar  up  after  the  Vine  has  been 
planted,  about  three  courses  of  brickwork  above  the 
ball  of  earth  containing  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  and  then, 
after  filling  in  the  materials  nearly  even  with  the  brick- 
work, to  let  it  remain  in  that  state  open  to  the  weather 
for  at  least  a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  growth  of  the  shoot  that  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  have  pushed  themselves  in  all  directions  into  the 
cavities  formed  by  the  body  of  the  materials,  and  when 
that  is  the  case  all  will  be  safe,  the  future  growth  of 
the  Vine  will  then  be  secured,  and  the  pillar  may  be 
finished  as  soon  as  convenient.  If  the  above  directions 
be  attended  to,  every  possible  cause  of  failure  in  growth 
will  be  entirely  avoided.  I  am  reluctant  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  urine  as  a  saturating  liquid  manure,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  sources 
of  nourishment  when  it  can  be  stored  up  for  the  future 
use  of  a  Vine  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  but  it  is 
cap,able  of  being  applied  in  so  many  ways  injudiciously 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  of  recommend- 
ing its  discontinuance.  One  word  now,  in  refer- 
ence to  pillars  that  have  already  been  erected.  In  such 
of  these  as  the  Vines  have  not  grown,  fresh  plants  may 
be  easily  introduced  higher  up  the  pillar,  or  within  a 
couple  or  three  courses  of  the  top  ;  and  if  the  shoot  of 
each  Vine,  during  its  growth,  be  trained  horizontally  or 
nearly  so,  round  the  pillar,  it  may,  at  the  autumnal 
pruning,  be  trained  directly  downwards,  either  straight 
or  in  a  serpentine  manner,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  ; 
and  then,  by  cutting  out  all  the  buds,  except  the  three 
lowermost  ones,  the  future  shoots  will  spring  from  the 
bottom  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  they  would  do 
were  the  Vine  planted  there. — Clement  Hoare,  July  30. 

Blister  of  the  Peach-leaf. — Until  this  year,  five  Peach- 
trees  in  my  g.arden  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  blister.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  a  very 
strong  red  marl,  almost  tenacious  enough  to  make 
bricks,  and  with  difficulty  could  it  be  induced  to  grow 
many  of  the  common  garden  vegetables  ;  it  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  garden  to  the  south.  Last  autumn  I  had 
the  soil  takeai  out,  16  or  18  feet  from  the  wall,  to  the 
depth  of  2  spits,  and  burned,  which  has  produced  a 
great  improvement  in  the  crops  of  vegetables,  including 
Carrots,  Piirsnips,  and  Salsafy  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is 
scarcely  a  blistered  Peach-leaf  to  be  found  on  any  of 
the  trees,  which  convinces  me  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
observation  of  several  of  your  correspondents,  in  attri- 
buting this  disease  to  an  over  supply  of  moisture  to  the 
roots. —  G.  Lloyd,  Starch-hill,  near   Warwick. 

Alstromerias.- — As  an  inducement  to  the  more  exten- 
sive culture,  in  the  open  air,  of  this  beautiful  flower,  we 
beg  to  mention  that  we  have  now  in  bloom  a  bed,  50 
feet  in  length  and  2i  feet  in  width,  of  Alstromeria  aurau- 
tiacii,  the  flower-stems  varying  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
and  with  from  9  to  15  blossoms  on  each.  It  is  literally 
one  mass  of  bloom,  and  we  are  confident  that  no  flower 
is  capable  of  making  a  greater  dispLay  during  the  month 
of  July.  This  bed  was  planted  in  1838,  in  gravelly 
loam  (the  common  soil  of  our  nursery),  and  has  bloomed 
every  year  since  most  luxuriantly,  without  any  protec- 
tion ;  the  situation  is  rather  moist,  being  about  5  feet 
above  the  level  of  a  stream  which  sometimes  overflows 
its  banks  in  winter J.  S[  H.  Haycroft,  Victoria  Nur- 
sery, Cork, 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — I  have  the  above  growing  in 
my  garden,  about  two  miles  from  Bolton,  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
seen  it.  I  wonder  if  any  of  your  correspondents  has 
grown  it  more  successfully  : — Height,  exactly  8  feet  ; 
number  of  flowers,  102  ;  length  of  leaves,  32  inches  ; 
breadth  of  leaves,  1 GJ  inches ;  lateral  shoot,  5  feet  3  in. 
—  Chemical  Jack.  [This  must  be  the  Onopordon 
acanthium,  and  not  the  Carduus  lanceolatus,  which  is 
often  understood  to  be  the  Scotch  Thistle.] 

Hand-glasses. — Thanks  to  the  Gardener^  Chronicle, 
we  amateurs  have  a  chance  of  procuring  glass  for  horti- 
cultural purposes  at  a  cheap  and  reasonable  rate.    I 
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would  sui;gest  to  tiiose  spu-ited  toreiguers  wliu  have 
offered  to  supply  the  English  market,  to  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  different  sized  hand-glasses,  made  of 
moderately  clear  glass,  to  take  the  place  of  those  fragile 
things  composed  of  lead,  &e.,  liahle  to  be  twisted  into 
all  shapes  by  the  wind. — Falcon. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

Simla,  March  11,  1845. — Some  tune  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  when  on  my  return  from 
an  excursion  into  our  outer  mountains,  the  extreme 
cold  and  deep  snow  here  having  induced  me  to  migrate 
to  a  milder  climate,  and  employ  myself  in  examining  the 
theatre  of  the  cam.paign  by  which  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
put  us  in  possession  of  these  mountains  ;  and  I  may 
say  I  have  returned  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  mili- 
tary talent  which  enabled  him,  witii  somewhat  ineincient 
means,  to  drive  a  very  formidable  enemy  from  still 
more  formidable  positions,  and  thus,  among  other  bene- 
fits, secure  a  refuge  for  such  miserables  as  myself  from 
the  ungenial  heat  of  the  plains.  But,  however  folks  at 
Bombay  might  glory  at  the  sight  of  snow,  I  assure  you 
thatwhen  the  mountains  are  clothed  withatoo  permanent 
coat  of  from  3  to  5  feet  of  it  (and  1 5  feet  only  a  few 
miles  in  the  interior),  the  matter  rims  into  the  other 
extreme  !  J^-eturned  a  week  since,  and  now  the  cold 
enemy  being  almost  melted,  I  think  our  climate  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  All  the  seeds  I  have  left 
are  of  course  quite  ripe,  but  one  of  them,  wliich  lies  in 
the  sunshine  before  me,  will  require  a  day  or  two  more 
to  di'v  ;  I  allude  to  the  seeds  of  an  Ivy,  which  differs 
from  our  Euglish  one  in  bearing  yellow  or  orange  ber- 
ries instead  of  black,  and  may  therefore  be  a  curiosity 

at  home a  sort  of  antithesis  to  our  faces  in  Europe 

and  India.  In  addition  to  this  are  packets  of  our  famed 
Deodar,  one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  useful 
trees  in  the  world,  of  which  in  September  and  October 
any  desired  quantity  of  seed  may  be  had  ;  Abies  Smith- 
iana,  an  immense  and  very  beautiful  Spruce,  but  nearly 
worthless  for  timber:  Pinus  excelsa.  nearly  resembling 
the  Weymouth  Pine  ;  Pinus  Gerardiana,  which  affords 
a  very  agreeable,  though  not  very  wholesome,  article  of 
our  dessert.  This  tree  only  grows  in  the  district  of 
Kunawur,  beyond  the  snowy  range,  where  rain  never 
falls,  though  snow  does  in  plenty  ;  it  will  require  the 
most  rocky  spots  and  the  di-iest  climate  England  can 
furnish;  and  even  then  I  have  ray  doubts  of  its  thriving. 
Cupressus  torulosa  (a  Cypress),  attains  a  gi'eat  size,  and 
the  wood  is  the  most  fragi'ant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  our  mountaineers  burn  it  largely  as  incense 
to  their  favourite  goddess,  Devi ;  it  also  affects  our  driest, 
rockiest,  and  sunniest  exposures,  but  flourishes  where 
the  rainy  season  is  very  heavj',  which  the  Neoza  (Pinus 
Gernrdiana)  does  not.  Rhododendron  arboreum  I  also 
send ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  packet  I  have  written 
a  few  directions,*  derived  from  observation  of  the  tree 
in  this  its  native  locality.  Our  woods  are  now  abso- 
lutely masses  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  from  its 
large  and  countless  bunches  of  blossoms.  There  are 
two  Clematises,  both  handsome,  and  one  of  them  (gi'ata) 
ver}-  fragrant ;  and  Hydrangea  altissima.  If  this  latter 
will  iiourish  at  home,  it  v.-ill  be  -a  great  eunosity  ;  in- 
stead of  being  a  humble  shrub,  like  our  garden  one,  it 
aspires  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  trees,  forming 
great  festoons  from  their  boughs,  like  some  of  our 
'    "  -D.  M. 


SortEtfes. 

HORTICULTUn.lL  SOCIETY. 
August  3. — R.  H.  Sollt,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Lord 
Southampton,  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Arden,  F.  H.  Cornewall, 
Esq..  W.  Evetts,  Esq.,  T.  G.  Parry,  Esq..  W.  W.  Valk. 
M.  D.,  A.  Unthank,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Horner,  were 
elected  fellows.  At  this  meeting  a  considerable  number 
of  gay  plants  were  brought  together,  and  some  remark- 
able for  their  novelty.  Jlessrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Clapham, 
received  a  Banksian  medal,  for  an  exceedingly  well- 
grown  collection  of  Cape  Heaths,  in  which  were  two 
seedlings  named  Vernonii  and  Wilsonii,  both  improve- 
ments on  their  parents  in  point  of  size;  but  not  other- 
wise sufficiently  distinct  from  them  ;  the  latter  has,  how- 
ever, large  bold  fiesh-coloured  flowers.  On  the  same 
fable  was  a  number  of  small  plants  from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple-place.  These  con- 
sisted of  Elteodendrum  indicum,  mentioned  at  p.  52P, 
a  Gesnera-Iike  plant  from  Brazil,  a  Besleria,  and  an 
Angelonia. together  withan  Achimenes  called  Leibmanni, 
which  is,  however,  not  distinct  from  grandiflora ; 
Ismene  calathina,  Oneidium  incm-vum,  and  the  pretty 
greenhouse  plant  Franciscea  Pohliana.— From  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Kew,was  the  little  Achimenes  argy'ro- 
stigma,  whose  beauty  is  confined  to  its  line  silvery  spotted 
leaves  rather  than  to  the  blossoms,  which  are  small. 
— Mr.  Moore,  gi-.  to  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  was  awarded  a 
Banksian  medal  for  a  capital  sprcimen  of  the  beautiful 
twining  Brazilian  plant  Stigmaphyllon  aristatum.  This 
plant,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  stood 
about  4  feet  in  height,  and  was  covered  with  clean  dark 
green  foliage,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  clusters  of 
bright  yellow  floiyers. — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter, sent  a  seedling  Heath,  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  raised  between  ampullacea  and  Aitoniana  ;  com- 
bining the  flowers  of  the  latter  with  the  foliage  and 

habit  of  the  former Of  Orchids,  Mr.  Robertson,  gr. 

to  Mrs.  LawTence,  sent  Stanhopea  Wardii,  oculata,  and 


"  "Young  plants  may  be  tried  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if 
planted  on  ground  thoroughly  drained,  or  on  the  ?teep  side  of  a 
hill,  v.ith  Oak  trees  as  nui-ses.  The  soil  should  be  poor,  and 
Test  on  rubble  of  clay  or  mica-slate." 


graveoleus,  Peristeria  elata,  the  little  white  blossomed 
Eria  densiflora,  Vanda  Roxburghii  violacea,  Epiden- 
drum  radiatum,  the  rare  Cattleya  granulosa,  Leianthus 
longifolius,  with  panicles  of  yellow  blossoms,  and  a  fine 
Aerides  quinquevulnera,  for  which  a  Knightian  medal 

was  awarded Of  Florists'  Flowers,  Mr.  Norman,  of 

Woolwich,  produced  two  excellent  stands  of  Picotees  and 
Carnations  ;  these  were,  however,  received  too  late  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  for  a  prize.  —  From 
Uxbridge,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Attv/ell  sent  20 
varieties  of  Carnations,  and  the  same  number  of 
Picotees,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. — 
Cut  blooms  of  Picotees  likewise  came  from  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, of  Aylesbury,  who  also  received  a  certificate  for 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Oneidium  incurvum.  5Ir. 
PuUen,  of  Islington,  sent  two  seedling  Pelargoniums, 
named  Triumphant  and  Prince  Albert,  And  Jlr.  Cole, 
(^r.  to  C,  Lewi^,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  certificate  for 
an  excellent  Clerodendrnm  fallax  ;  he  also  sent 
blooms  of  seedling  Verbenas  and  Fuchsias,  and  six 
varieties  of  Phlo.x  Drummondi. — Of  Boeder  Flowers, 
Mr.  Cutbdll,  of  Camberwell,  showed  bunches  of  liis 
Prince  of  Denmark  Clove-scented  Carnation  ;  a 
Chinese  Cucumber,  which  was  said,  when  young,  to  be 
a  good  sort  for  pickling  ;  Passingham's  green-fleshed 
Melon,  a  good  small  kind,  and  apparently  a  great 
bearer  ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  Li^ianthus  Russeilianus, 
for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. — From  Mr.  Lin- 
ford,  gr.  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Francis,  was  a  seedling  Fuchsia 
named  Francisii.  —  From  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  were 
Cattleya  violacea,  and  the  pretty  little  Maxillaria  sta- 
pelioides  ;  a  eertifieate  was  awarded  for  the  former. — 
Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a  bouquet  from  Ghent,  com- 
posed of  Alsti-omeria  blooms  from  the  open  ground. 
These  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and  although 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey,  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  stated  to  have  been  lately  exposed, 
yet  they  sufficiently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large 
masses  of  them  would  be  in  the  flower-garden,  and  fuUy 
justified  the  opinion  given  of  them  by  the  Dean  of  Jlan- 
chester  in  a  late  Number.  Of  Fruit,  Mr.  Daniell,  gr.  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Stevens,  sent  two  Jlelons,  weighing  respect- 
ively 3  lbs.  15  oz..  and  2  lbs.  5  oz.  The  larger  of  the 
two  y/as  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  which  had 
been  sent  from  Jellalabad  this  spring  ;  the  other  was 
from  seed  'which  had  been  received  a  few  years  ago 
from  Palestine.  The  specimens  were,  however,  unripe, 
-ind  deficient  in  flavour  ;  a  circumstance  possibly 
owing  to  the  gloomy  weather  we  have  had,  which  has 
been  very  unfavourable  for  orienial  iielons.  They' 
were  mentioned  to  have  been  grown  in  heat  obtained 
from  fermenting  material.  The  bed  was  made  I  foot 
deep,  of  loamy  turf  cut  up  into  rough  pieces,  and 
pressed  together  over  a  subsoil  drainage  of  charcoal 
2  feet  deep,  into  which  the  Melon  roots  were  fotmd  to 
delight  to  dive.  Mr.  Fraser,  gr.  to  E.  D.  Davenport, 
Esq.,  sent  three  Pine-apples,  the  heaviest  of  which 
(a  Queen)  w-eighed  3  lbs.  12  oz.  These  were  stated 
to  have  been  turned  out  into  the  border  of  a 
Melon-pit,  which  was  heated  by  linings  similar  to 
to  the  pit  in  which  Jlr.  ilills,  of  Gunnersburj-,  grew  his 
large  Providence  Pines,  of  which  mention  was  made  at 
page  619  of  our  volume  for  last  year.  Mr.  Fraser 
stated  that  most  of  liis  Queen  Pines,  turned  out  into 
the  bed  and  forced  by  dung  linings,  average  from  3  to 
4  lbs.,  while  tliose  produced  in  pots  plunged  in  tan  and 
heated    by  hot  water,  seldom  weigh  more  than  from 

2  to  2i  lbs.  Finally,  Mr.  Toy,  gr.  to  Col.  Challoner, 
sent    a    Queen   Pine,   handsomely   formed,    weighing 

3  lbs.  9  oz.  Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.  sent  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Fastolff  Raspberry. — From  the  Garden  of 
the  Society  were  beautiful  masses,  in  pans,  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Achimenes,  which  were  mentioned  to 
have  been  raised  in  close  pits,  heated  by  no  other 
means  than  by  the  I'ays  of  the  sun.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  of  culture  is  that  the  plants  are  not  drawn 
up  weakly,  but  are  stiff  and  short-jointed,  and  are 
better  able  to  stand  any-  hardship  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  exposed.  Niphasa  oblonga,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  these,  and  whose  tufts  of  white  blossoms,  pro- 
duced at  this  season,  render  it  very  useful,  was  also 
grown  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  success,  w-ithout 
any  artificial  heat  or  moisture  farther  than  what  was 
obtained  from  sim-heat  and  damp  ai-ising  from  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  pits.  Along  with  these  was  the 
pretty  httle  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  Silene  Schceftii. 
whose  masses  of  pink,  starlike  blossoms  recommend  it 
to  a  place  in  the  flower-border.  From  the  same  col- 
lection were  also  Viscaria  oculata,  which,  being  i-aised 
in  a  greenhouse,  had  the  eye  better  and  the  colour 
brighter  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air  ;  Roscoea 
purpurea,  a  plant  related  to  the  Ginger,  from  the  north 
of  India  ;  the  pretty  marbled-flowered  Aconitum 
ovatum,a  Himalayan  production,  which  is  quite  different 
from  any  .Aconite  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it  is 
not  quite  hardy,  however,  and  will  not  stand  the  winter 
without  protection.  Along  with  these  were  the  blue 
and  white  varieties  of  Lobelia  gracilis,  and  the  bright 
blue  L.  ramosa  ;  the  dark  variety  of  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
which  has  a  handsomer  foliage*  and  better-coloured 
flowers  than  the  origmal  species,  or  any  of  the  sorts 
raised  from  it.  This  native  variety,  we  believe,  was 
raised  from  seeds  imported  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammer- 
smith. In  the  same  group  was  a  noble  plant  of  So- 
bralia  macrantha,  having  on  it  two  open  blossoms,  two 
coming  and  two  just  past.  This  is  a  terrestial  spe- 
cies, on  the  top  of  whose  long  reedy  stems  are  produced 
magnificent  purple  blossoms,  5  or  6  inches  across  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Hartweg.     Along  with  it  were  Myoporum  parvifolium, 
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Gesnera  discolor,  Statice  Dickensonii,  together  with  1 
cidiimi  luridum.   Campanula  garganica,  and  the  pretty 
Mexican  btdb,  Bravoa  geminiflora. 


ROYAL  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GARDENERS. 
Julj/  30. — F.  Moor  in  the  chair.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Commercial  Tavern,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 
From  a  report  which  we  have  ^  received  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  after  paying  aw-ay  a  great  many  prizes  at 
their  annual  exhibition,  which  took  place  at  Cremome 
House,  the  books  showed  a  balance  of  20/.  13s.  7(1.  in 
favour  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  sum 
should  be  immediately  deposited  in  ihe  savings'  bank, 
with  the  general  fund.  From  the  same  source  it  also 
appears  that  several  of  the  successful  competitors  who 
are  members  returned  part  of  their  prizes,  which  was 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 


GouEtry  Sliow. 

Dorking  HoTticultural  Society.- — Connected  with  this 
Society  there  are  two  exhibitions  every  year  for  cot- 
tagers' productions  only,  and  the  good  that  has  resulted 
from  this  branch  of  the  Society  is  amply  apparent  in 
the  excellence  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited,  and 
in  the  improved  management  of  the  cottagers'  gardens. 
The  first  of  these  exhibitions,  for  the  present  year,  was 
held  at  the  National  School-room,  Dorking,  on  July  26,- 
when  between  30  and  40  labourers  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered,  which  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 24 
Goosel/f Tries  :  1 ,  P.  Croucher  :  2,  W.  May  ;  3,  J.  Gor- 
ing. 24  bunches  of  Red  Currants  :  1,  W.  Niblett  ;  2. 
W.  Sayers  ;  3,  W.  May.  24  bunches  of  IVMle  Cur- 
ranis  :  1,  J.  Goring ;  2,  P.  Croucher.  24  btmehes  cf 
Black  C"rrants  :  1,  J.  Goring;  2,  J.  Shepherd.  1  gal- 
lon of  Peas :  1,  T.  Adams ;  2,  H.  Letts;  3,  T.  Cox  ;. 
4.  W.  Niblett.  1  pottle  of  Scarlet  Runners  :  1,  W. 
Niblett ;  2,  J.  Morris.  3  Lettuces  :  1,  G.  Rose ;  2,  J. 
JIartin  ;  3,  T.  A.dams.  3  Cab' ages  :  1,  J.  V'.'orsfold  ; 
2,  W.  May ;  3,  G.  Rose  ;  4,  J.  BLxley  ;  5,  J.  Shepherd. 
12  Turnips  :  1 ,  J.  ilartin ;  2,  J.  Worefold  ;  3,  H.  Letts: 
4,  G.  Rose  ;  5,  W.  Mav.  1  gallon  of  Beans  :  1,  G.' 
Rose;  2,  T.  Adams  ;  3,"  J.  Worsfold  ;  4,  T.  Nve.  12 
Potato-onions  :  1,  W^  Sayers  ;  2,  T.  Worlev ";  3,  J. 
Lane  ;  4,  T.  Cox.  12  Potatoes:  1,  W.  Niblett  ;  2,  G. 
Rose  ;  3,  J.  Bixley  ;  4,  H.  Letts  ;  5,  J.  Worsfold  ;  6, 
W.May.  Collection  of  Vegetables:  1,  J.  Shepherd; 
2,  T.  Adams  ;  3,  G.  Rose.  Extra  Prizes  were  given 
to  T.  Lee,  for  Cauliflowers,  and  for  a  nosegay  ;  J.  Com- 
fort, for  Red  Currants  ;  W.  King,  for  Carrots  ;  J.  Lane, 
for  Gooseberries :  T.  Nye, .  for  Peas  ;  J.  Yamley,  for- 
Beans ;  Widow  Brett,  for  Turnips  ;  J.  Lawrence,  for 
Tmnips  ;  T.  Rowe,  for  Peas.  The  prizes  (amotmting 
to  71.  lis.)  were  distributed  by  the  President,  who,  in 
an  appropriate  address,  urged  the  unsuccessful  exhibi- 
tors to  increase  their  exertions,  and  assured  them  that 
ultimately  they  must  be  rewarded.  One  praiseworthy 
custom  at  these  meetings  is,  that  the  articles  exhibited 
are  afterwards  purchased  by  the  visitors,  and  thus  the 
o\vners  are  insured  against  loss,  even  if  unsuccessful. 


HcbtEkis. 

Dancings  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  fVorld, 
Part  I,     Slurray.     12mo. 

None  of  onr  voyages  of  discovery,  or  of  survey,  haTe 
produced  a  result  more  satisfactory  to  the  natiu^list  than 
that  of  the  Beagle,  a  ship  commissioned  about  14  years 
ago  to  survey  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fnego, 
and  to  examine  some  other  parts  of  the  Sonth  .American 
continent.  On  that  occasion  ilr.  Darwin,  the  author  of 
the  very  entertaining  and  instructive  Journal  before  us, 
Toltmteered  to  act  as  naturalist,  and  it  was  a  white  day 
for  zoology  when  his  services  were  accepted. 

ilr.  Murray  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  work 
than  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  for  a  portion  of  his  Home  and 
Colonial  Library,  a  periodical  especially  intended  for 
those  who  seek  for  solid  information  at  a  cheap  rate.  It 
is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  observations  and  anecdotes 
concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  South  -American 
continent,  written  with  the  intelligence  of  a  quick- 
sighted  observer,  and  the  tone  of  a  gentleman.  The 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  to  his  graphic  accounts 
of  the  zoology,  ornithology,  malacology,  and  geology  of 
the  survey  ilr.  Darwin  should  not  have  added  more 
botany,  a  theme  which  to  so  many  readers  is  even  more 
interesting  than  the  subjects  specially  treated  of.  We 
are,  however,  thankful  for  the  abundant  entertainment 
actually  provided  for  us,  from  which  we  muse  make  a 
few  extracts,  with  the  persuasion  that  they  will  lead  to 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

At  Rio  Janeii-o  Mr.  Darwin  first  saw  Tree-ferns, 
which  he  speaks  of  thus, — 

"  During  the  second  day's  jonmey  we  fonnd  the  road 
so  shut  up,  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should  go 
ahead  with  a  sword  to  cut  away  the  creepers.  The 
forest  abounded  with  beautiful  objects:  among  which 
the  Tree-ferns,  though  not  large,  were  from  their 
bright  green  foliage,  and  the  elegant  curvattire  of  their 
fronds,  most  worthy  of  admiration.  In  the  evening  it 
rained  very  heavily,  and  although  the  thermometer 
stood  at  65°  I  felt  very  cold.  As  S(X)n  as  the  rain 
ceased,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
evaporation  which  commenced  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  forest.  At  the  height  of  l"0ft.  the  hUls  were  buried 
in  a  dense  white  vapour,  which  rose  like  columns  of 
smoke  from  the  most  thiekly-wooded  parts,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  valleys.  I  observed  this  phenomenon  on 
several  occasions :  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  large 
surface  of  foliage,  previously  heated  by  the  sun's  rays." 
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At  Bahia  Mi-.  Uarwiu  liad  an  onM-iuuny  ot  suuljing 
the  liabits  of  that  queer  erealure  wlucl.  one  ot  tl.e  olU 
travellers raaliitained  was  a  plant  with  a  worm  for  its  loot. 

Captain  Lancaster,  in  his  vo^a-e  in  1001,  narrates 
that  on  the  sea.«inds  of  the  Island  of  bo.nhrero,  ...  t.e 
East  Indies,  he  "f^.und  a  s.iiaU  twig  growing  up  like  a 
voung  tree,  a,nd  on  offering  to  plueU  it  up  it  shnnKs 
dowifto  the  ground,  and  .inks  unless  held  ver)  ha.d 
On  being  plueked  up,  a  great  worm  .s  iound  o  be  its 
root,  and  as  the  tree  groweth  .n  great.iess,  so  dot.  the 
wor.n  diminish  ;  a..d  as  soon  as  the  worm  .s  ent.rely 
turned  into  a  tree  it  rooteth  in  the  earth,  a..d  so  becomes 
irrea*  This  transformation  is  o.ie  ot  the  strangest 
wonders  that  I  saw  in  all  ....V  travels  ;  for  .f  th.s  tree  .s 
plucked  up.  while  young,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  strip- 
ped off,  it  becomes  a  hard  stone  when  dry,  much  l.ke 
white  coral :  thus  is  this  worm  twice  transtor...ed  ...to 
different  .latures.     Of  these  we  gathered  and  brought 

home  ma..y."  .     „  „      .       ■  l        .■      „ 

Of  this  our  author  gives  the  foUow.ng  .nterest.ng  ex- 

'« I  will'only  mention  one  other  ani.nal,  a  zoophyte  (I 
believe  Virgukvria  Patagonica),  a  kind  of  sea-pen.      It 
consists  of  a  thin,  straight,  fleshy  stem,  with  alternate 
rows  of  polvpi  on  each  side,  and  surrounding  an  elastic 
stony  axis, Varying  in  length  from  8. ns. to  2 it.      1  he 
stem  at  o..e  extremity  is  truncate  ;  but  at  the  other  is 
terminated  by  a  vermiform   fles  y  appendage.       ihe 
stony  axis   which  gives  strength  to  the  stem   may  be 
traced  at  this  e.Ktremity  into  a  mere  vessel  filed  w.Ui 
"ranular  matter.     At  low  water  hundreds  of  these  zoo- 
phytes might  be  seen,  projecting  like  stubble,  with  the 
truncate  end  upwards,  a  few  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  muddv  sand.     When  touched  or  pulled  tbey  sud- 
denly drew  Vhemselves  in   with  force,  so  .as  nearly  or 
quite  to  disnopear.     By  this  action,  the  h.gh ly  elastic 
axis  must  be  bent  at  the  lower  extremity,  w;here  it  is 
naturallv  slightly  curved  ;  and  I  imagine  it  is  by  this 
elasticity  alone  tliat  the  zoophyte  is  enabled  to  rise  agam 
through  the  mud.     Each  polypus,  though  closely  united 
to  its  "brethren,  has  a  distinct  mouth,  body,  and  tenta- 
cula      Of  the-se  polvpi,  in  a  large  specimen,  there  must 
be  many  thousands';  yet  we  see  that  they  act  by  one 
movement ;  thev  have  also  one  central  axis  connected 
with  a  system  of  obscure  circulation,  and  the  ova  are 
produced  in  an  organ  distinct  from  the  separate  ii.div.- 
duals.     Well  may  one   be  allowed  to  a?k  what  is  an 
individual." 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  coui.tr.es 
he  visited  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  recorded.  Unhappily 
in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Spanish  America  there  .s 
too  much  to  study  in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
seem  to  have  been  brutalised  by  their  Spanish  masters 
to  a  decree  that  would  be  incredible  upon  worse  test.- 
monv  than  that  before  us.  Take  the  following  scene  as 
a  specimen  of  the  discipline  of  a  Spanish  American  de- 
tachment of  soldiers : —  ,      ,-,  ,       j 

"The  next  day  3(i0  men  arrived  from  the  Colorado, 
under  the  command  of  Commandant  Miranda.  A  large 
portion  of  these  men  were  Indians  (manso.s,  or  tame), 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Cacique  Bernantio.  They 
passed  the  night  here,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conce.ve 
anything  more  wild  and  savage  than  the  scene  of  their 
bivouac.  Some  drank  till  they  were  .ntoxicated ;  others 
swallowed  the  steaming  blood  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
for  their  sup.pers,  and  then  being  sick  from  drunkem 
\  ness,  they  cast  it  up  again,  and  were  besmeared  w.lh 

\  filth  and  gore. 

\  Nam  simul  expletua  dapibus,  vmoque  sepultus 

\  Cervict-m  intlexam  posuit,  jacuitque  per  antrum 

\  Immensus,  sanicm  eructans,  ac  frusti'M  craenta 

\  Per  soranum  commixta  mere."  .  c    i        '.i 

'  We  trust  that  the  reader  will  not  rest  satished  with 
\ese  extracts,  which  are  taken  quite  at  random  from 
%  first  part  of  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal  ;  another  equally 
rli  is  to  appear,  and  the  two  are  perfectly  indispensible 
tOiU  w'ho  are  interested  in  natural  history. 


Ill   fact  it  is   nearly  related  to    the  aromatic  Winters 
bush,     Drimys    Winteri  ;    from     which    its   unisexua 
llowersand  solitary  vcarpels  chiefly  distinguish   it ;  a..d 
it  would  follow  the  afhnity  of  that  plant.      I'or   this 
reason  it  seems  necessary  to  associate  it  with  the  oreler 
of  JIagnoliads  rather  than  with    that   ot    « Kadsurads 
(Schizandraceie)   or  Anonads.      The  three  orders    are 
generally    distinguished    by    the    following    characters 
Magnoliads  are  bisexual,  have  stipules  oi  large  size,  and 
their  flowers  have  an  imbricated  estivation.    Ivadsurads 
resemble  them  in  all  things,  except  the  want  oi  stipules, 
and  their  flowers  being  abwlutely  unisexual.     Ai.onads 
are  bisexual  like  Magnoliads,  but  they  have  no  stipules, 
their  corolla  is  valvatc,  and   their  albumen  ruminate. 
.Moreover,  Magnoliads  are  astringent  subaroniatic  trees 
or  bushes  ;  Anonads  are  similar  in  quality,  but  they  are 
more  aromatic  ;  Kadsurads  are  scrambling  plants  with 
no  aroma.  It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  to  deterinine 
10  which  of  these  Tasmannia  really  belongs.  ^  It  we  re- 
.rard  its  arcnatio  quality,  it  will  belong  to  either  Mag- 
noliads or  Anonads  ;  but  from  the  former  .t  difiers  in 
the  want  of  stipules,  from  the  latter  in  its  imbi-icated 
corolla,  and  from  both  in  its  unisexual  flowers.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  the  unisexual  flowers  ol  Kadsurads, 
but  not  their  habit,  nor   their  mucilaginous  qualities. 
Its  unisexual  flowers,  however,  point  strongly   in  the 
direction  of  Kadsurads  ;  but,  then,  it  is  not  separable 
from  Drimys,  which  is  bisexual,  and,  moreover,  .ts  own 
flowers  are  in  reality  in  many  cases  furnished  with  a 
central   carpel :  the  two  first  flowers  taken  ofl-  on^-  of 
.Mr.  Gunn's  specimens  jn'oved  in  fact  to  be  in  that  con 
ditiou      Tasmannia  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  having  a 
manifest  tendency  towards  hermaphroditism,  while  no 
such  attribute  is  known  among  Kadsurads.     i  or  these 
reasons  it  will  be  stationed  along  with  Dr.mys,  among 
bisexual  natural  orders  ;  and,  then,  will  necessarily  lall 
into  the  ranks  of  Magnoliads  ;  for  its  imbricated  corolla 
and  homogeneous   albumen    are  at  variance   with   the 
most  essential   peculiarity  of   Anonads.      It,   however, 
like  Drini\s  itself,  wants  the  stipules  ot   Magnoliads,  in 
which  resi.ect  it  is  exceptional  to  the  usual  character  oi 
that  natural  order,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  genus 
stationed  on  the  frontier  betwee.i  Kadsurads  and  iViag- 
noliads.      It  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub, 
grows  freely  i.i  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
only  requires  to  be  kept  free  fro.n  frost.      It  flowers 
freelv  in  April,  a.id  is  easily  increased  by  cuttmgs  put 
in  sand  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  where 
there    is    a   gentle  bottom-heat.     The  plant  is   in   t'le 
garden   of  the  Horticnltu.'al  Society,  to  wl'icVl  it,  was 
presented  by  Mr,  Low^  of  Ci&j>to)i,!^e--iuiiirncal  R^i/ister. 


FSevJ  Plants. 

^^MANNi.v  AEOMATICA,    Aromatic  Tasmannia.    {Ever- 
gre\  shrub).     Magnoliacens.     Polygiimia  Monoecia. — 
Thisplant   was   first   made  known   in   De  CandoUe's 
"  Sys;m,"   where   it   was    described   from   specimens 
gathe^d'on  the  mountains  of  Van   Diemen's  Land  by 
Brow.",  and   in    the     country   round     D'Entrecasteux 
channel^  by  Lichenault,-   a  French   traveller.     But^  at 
that  tiiie  nothing  was  known  of  the  flowers,  except  t'lat 
they  we'ie   dicecious.     At  a  much  more  recent  period 
Eudflcier  described  the   flowers   as  being  composed  of 
two  flaideciduous  sepals,  and  from  two  to  five  petals. 
Such  is  ..ertainly  not  the  structure  of  Tasmannia  aro- 
matica,  whose  sepals  are  three,  and  very  concave,  and 
the  petals  six  in  two  rings,  or   occasionally  eight,  in 
consequencfcof  the  addition  of  one  petal   to  e.ach  ring. 
Endlicher's  craracter  cannot  then  have  been  taken  from 
T.  aromatica,  but  possibly  belongs  to  T.  dipetala,  which 
perhaps  does  not  belong  to  the  genus.     The  species  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  bu^h,  with   dull  purple  branches, 
and  light  green  leavesj  distinctly  marked  with   trans- 
parent dots  ;  they  are  ola  dead  green  and  veiidess  on 
the  underside.     Mr.  Gum  informs  us  that  it  is  very 
abundantin  Van  Diemeiifs  Land.     "Between  Burghley 
(at   the    Surrey   Hills)  !ind   May    Day   Plain,  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Companyfs  track,  commonly  called  road, 
to  Launceston,  is  cut  thiough  a  thicket  of  it  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  ;  at  that  place  its  usual  height  is  from   9  to 
12  feet.     It  always  grows  in. the  richest  humid  soil ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston,  usually  on  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  or  small  streams  in  umbrageous  ravines. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  highly  aromatic  and  pungent 
to  the  taste.     The  fruit  is  occasionally  used  as  pepper." 


MiscellsiPotis. 

Pst/cholrhi  leucocpplinla   (Ad.^i-pnffiiiart) — This  .s 
a  straight  shrub  growing  to  about  a  jrd  and  a  h.alf  in 
height"  its  leaves  are    opimsite,   abo'utiS   inches  long 
and  10  inches  broad,  tough,  and  of  a  duk  green,  fur- 
nished with  deeply  serrated  stipules,  a  rem\rkable  fact 
in    this    species.  "  The    flowers  are   pure  wli'ie,  rather 
lar^e,  sessile,  and  appear  in  bunches  on  the   tq  of  the 
plant.     The  specimen  that  flowered  for  the  first  linie  in 
France,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,    had   but  one  h^.d,  of 
flowers';  but  I  have  seen  these  shrubs  in  Brazil  lix'ing 
ei"ht or  ten  heads  at  ,pnce  of   beautiful  white  fijffers, 
sinroundcd  by  dark  green  leaves,  which  relievei/'them, 
and  produced  a  charming  effect  under  the  largcforest- 
trees  of  Kio  Janeiro.      I  brought  the  plant  wtich  has 
just  flowered,  in   1839,  from  the  Corcovado    npuntain. 
The  shrub  requires  a  good  hothouse,  and  caiiijot   hear 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.      We   cultivate  it  in  the 
Garden  of  the   Plants,  in  peat  and  maiden  soil  mixed 
with   decayed    vegetable   matter.— 72    Houllel,    in  the 
Revue  Norlicnle. 

Dwarfed  PlaJits.—Tnere  is  the  following  interesting 
account  (somewhat  abridged)  of  these  singular  pro- 
ductions by  Professor  Morren,  in  the  3d  Number  ot  the 
"  Ghent  Annals,"  p.  109.  "Nowhere  has  the  mania  for 
dwarfing  plants  been  carried  farther  than  in  Japan. 
Thuuberg,  in  his  flora  of  that  country,  had  spoken  of 
an  Apricot-tree,  which  he  called  Amygdalus  nana,  al- 
though the  tree,  which  he  thought  to  be  very  like  our 
common  Apricot,  was  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Messrs. 
Siebofd  and  Zuccarini  have  determined  Thunberg  s 
plant  to  be  the  Muine  Plum  (Prunus  Mume),  which  the 
Chinese  call  Bai.  This  tree  is  really  a  marvel  in  the 
history  of  dwarfed  plants,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Siebofd.  The  Mume  is  common  in  Japan,  and  thrives 
in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  where  it  grovvs 
15  or  20  feet  high,  and  is  very  like  an  Apricot  tree.  It 
is,  however,  in  its  wild  state,  or  when  made  into  hedges, 
onlv  a  thick  bush,  very  much  branched,  and  8  or  12 
feet  high.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  beautilul 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  fruit.  The  Mume  is  much 
spoken  of  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  legends  of  their 
saints,  and  in  the  history  of  great  men  and  celebrated 
poets;  it  is  even  looked  upo.i  as  .something  holy,  iil- 
^rims  are  shewn  ancient  trunks  of  this  tree,  under  which 
deified  princes  have  rested,  and  celebrated  priests  or 
inspired  poets  composed  their  psalms  and  sublime  ca,nii- 
cles  For  this  reason  young  i  .lants  struck  from  cuttings 
of  such  holy  trees  have  a  great  value  throughout  the 
empire  of  Japan.  The  fruit  ripens  in  June.  When 
ripe  it  is  insipid,  and  therefore  it  is  salted  in  a  green 
state  like  cucumbers,  and  then  is  eaten,  as  a  vegetable, 
with  rice  and  fish.  Europeans,  however  do  not  admire 
the  sharp  and  bitter  taste.  When  salted  the  plums  are 
often  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  Ocyraum  cr.spum,  which 
gives  them  a  red  tint.     The  juice  of  the  green  fruit  is 


used  as  a  refre-dlling  drink  in  levers,  and  u  also  indis- 
pensable in  preparing  a  beautiful  light  pink  colour  with 
Carthamus  or  Saftlower.     In  good  seasons   the  tree  .  Ls 
in  full  flower  in  February,  wh^n  the  altars  of  idols,  anji 
dwelling  houses     are     everywhere    decorated    with   .ts 
branches  which  the  Japanese  regard  as  a  symbol  ol  tue 
return  of  spring.       The   blossom  of  the   wild  plant  }3 
white,  but  there  are   cultivated  varieties,  with  vjuaous 
shades  ol  colour  between  white  and  red,  and  some  .are 
even  gre.'ii  or  slightly  yellow.     Double' vane.ies  are.  ju 
most  request,  and  dwarfed  trees  of  that  Jescriplioii  are 
planted    everywhere   near   dwellings     autl     round,  the 
temples.     Tlie  largest  collection  -ol  ■  these  varieties,  said 
to  amount  to  several  hundreds,  is  in  the   possession  _pf 
the   Prhice  of  Tsikusen,  to  who.se  kindness  we  "J'e  Jn- 
debted  for  drawings  of  some  of  .the  rarest  kinds,. :  The 
passion  of  the  Japanese  for  dwarfed  trees  is  mconcew- 
able,  and  it  is  principally  on  that  accomit  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Mume  is  one  of  the  most  common.aBd 
profitable  occupations  of  the  country.     Tliey  graft  at^l^y 
approach,  and   in  this  way  obtain  trees  whose  brandies 
hail"  to  the  grouud  like  those  of  a  weeping  willow,    ,A 
ilealer  oflered  us  in   1836   a  bush  in  full  fiower,.and 
scarcely  3  laches  high. .   This  prodigy  of  garde;niig  was 
growing  in  a  little  varnished, box  with  tln:ee  st.ps.  bite 
the  boxes  td'  medicine  wliich  the  Japanese  carry  at  thf  ir 
girdle      In  the  ujqier  step  wa^  the  Mume,  the  next  step 
was  occupied  by  a  Fir  tree  of  similar  smailness,  and  pn 
the  lower  step  was  a  Bamboo  not  above  an  mch  lOid  halt 
hU'h.-Flora  Jayouka.  yip.  29,.31.     These  details,adds 
Dr   Morren,  were  conlirmed  to  me  by  Dr.  v.  biebold 
himself,  when  he  was  at  Ghent  in   lb44  ;  he  did  not, 
however,  confirm  all  the  tales  that  tire  current  as  to  the 
manner   by  which   the   Japanese  succeed  in   dwarfing 
everytlnng.     It  is  said  that  they  select  the  very  smallest 
seeds,  taken  from  the  very  smallest  plants,  tuo  ciicum- 
stances  which  are  certainly  quite  rational  and.confmra- 
able  to  all  the  facts  kiiow..n  to  us  ni  c.  nnection.witU 
varieties  of  race.     No  doubt,  indeed,  exr.ts,  about  tlie 
operation  thus  far  ;    but  the   following  assertions   are 
much   more   apocryphal.     It  is  saitl,  that  as  soon  ,as 
the    plants    have    germinated,    the     Japanese  ■  co.ver 
them    with    fluid    honey,    or    with    dissolved    su^; 
that  they  afterwards  pahit  them  with  a  c;iniels.h*ir 
pencil   using  the  same  material,  and  that  they  aUer- 
wards  introduce  into  the  little  box,  which  f erves  as  a 
greenhouse  for  these  marvellous  p.gmie.s,  a  nest  oj  little 
ants    whose  eggs  soou  hatch    and  produce  an  active 
colony  greedy  of  sugar,  and  incessantly  runm.ig  ever 
the  plants,  w'hich,  although  alive,  have  leahy  been  con- 
verted into  a  cold  preser^  e.     Gardener,  know  very  well 
that  aphides,  scale-insects,  the  cocci,  and  other'  vege- 
table leprosies,  do  in  fact  torture  and  distort  pJaiits  till 
they  are  quite  disfigured.     The  everiastmg  play  ol  these 
insects,  which  are  alw.ays  runmng  over  every  part  ot 
the  plant,  keeps  up  a  pecuhar  excitement  winch  ends  in 
producing  the  state  of  .dwarfaess  in  qi";Stiun.     At  least 
that  is  what  the  Japanese  say.     The  Fir  ol  winch  Dr. 
Siebold  spoke,  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  as,  being 
only  3  inches  high,  .and  growing  on  the  second,  stage  ol 
the  box,  was  the  Pinus  Massoiiiana,  the  \.to  inatza  of 
the  Japanese,  or  the  Kok  .sio  of  the  Chinese.    Ihunberg 
mistook  it  for  the  Scotch  Fir,  Its  history  is,  very  carious 
.and  is  also  given  in  the  '  Flora  Japomea   (p.  2.3,  vol.  it.) 
Of  all  the  Conifers  we  generally  lonnd   tins  the  com- 
monest through  the  whole  empire  of  Japan.     In  places 
where  it  does  not  grow  wild,  it  h.'^  been  universally;  cul- 
tivated.    It  has   a  great  reputation  on  account  ot  the 
fables,  miraculous  stories,  and  idle   tales  of  .all  .sorts, 
mixed  up  with  its.  history.. and  is  a  religious  symbol  in 
the  ceremonies  and  festivals  of  the  peopl.^     A  true  Ja- 
panese cannot  po.ssibly  dispense  with  it,  and  takes  care 
to  have  it  wherever  he  Jives.    A  Wo  niatza  and  a  IHunie 
are  planted  before  the  residence  nl   Mikado.      It  iorms 
.roves  round  the  temple  uf  the  bun-god,  ot  saints,  alid 
of  holy  men;  and  it  overshadows  all  the  ht  le  chapels 
and  gardens  adjoining  tlie  dwelimg-houses,  cVc.     Uu-tie 
hic.li  road   it  forms  alleys   100  leagues  long  ;   and  the 
eouise  of  every  highway  is  markecl  by  lulN.eks  planted 
with  this  Pme  and  species  of  Nettle  trees.      J-he  art.ot 
the  Japanese  gardener  is  exhausted  ui  the  cultivation 
of  these  Pines.     They  are  clipped  and  cu    into  all  sorts 
of  shapes  ;  their  branches  are  spread  into  fans,  or  hori- 
zontal   trellises,  and  are  thus  fashioned  into  a  sort  oi 
flat  dish       111  this  kind  of  gardening  extremes  are  made 
to  touch,  .and  the   traveller  is  astonished  to  hnd  speci- 
mens of  an  immense  size-placed  by  ihe^s.de  of  others.of 
the  most  tinv  dimensions.      While  siaynig  at  Ohosaka  I 
went  to  see  ihe  celebrated  Pine-tree  before  the  Nav.waja 
Tea-house,  the  branches  of  which  are  arnhcially  spread 
out  into  a  circumference  of  1 36  feet.    On  ihe  other  hand 
they  showed  me   at  Jeddo  a  dwai-f  tree   m  a  lacquered 
box,  with  branches  not  occupying  more  tb.an  2  .square 
inches    They  even  luiow  how  to  graft  Cunifersm  Japan; 
and  we  saw  dwarfed,  specimens  on  which  almost  every 
vai-iety  of  Pines  known  in  Japan  was  fix.  d  by  graiting. 
— Bntunicai  Jlegisler. 

Cnrutorlolhe.  Leeds  Znologkal  Ga.*r','.— We  are 
glad  to.  state  that  -Mr,  Meari.s,  the  ti-.lented  and  in- 
defatigable curator  of  these  gardens,  haS  been  re-eleeted, 
Mr  Mearnshas  been  connected  with  the  Gardens  ever 
since  the  period  of  their  forn.ati,.!.,  and  of  the  efiiciency 
of  his  management,  his  re-election  over  a  large  number 
of  other  candidatfcs,  bears  the  most  substantial.  iUid 
gratifying  testimony.  , 


"  Vegetable  Kingaojn,.ined,  p,  303. 


"    Bees.  ■ 

Swarmivg  of  Bees.-"  Certis,"  at  p.-.ge  495,^  remarks 
"what  can  be  the  utility  of  preventing .5warmingwdjen 
we  cah  profit  so  Largely  by.this  »dm.ra.bl?'prp^!.;lH«H.of 
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Nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species?"  If  bees 
had  no  winter  nor  backward  seasons  to  contend  with, 
that  remark  would  be  applicable  ;  but  bee-keepers  have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  propensity  of  bees  to 
swarm,  or  increase  colonies,  instead  of  increasing 
their  species  in  the  same  dwellings,  especially  in  late 
seasons  like  the  present.  On  wliatever  plan  bees  are 
kept,  when  that  occurs  to  any  extent  there  is  a  loss. 
*'  Certis  "  is  surely  aware  of  the  old  adage  respecting  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  July  ;  by  which  the  stock  is  weakeued, 
and  the  new  colony  has  not  time  to  collect  sufficient 
food  to  make  it  survive  the  winter. —  IV, 

Maiitigement  of  Bees. — Amongst  the  list  of  prizes 
awarded  by  the  South  London  Floricultural  Society, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Dutton  is  omitted,  who  had  a  Linnean 
Medal  presented  for  a  splendid  glass  of  honey  in  the 
comb.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  award,  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  other  apiarians  to  follow 
Mr.  Button's  humane  mode  of  management,  which  is 
most  simple.  I  understand  from  him  that  he  takes  his 
swarms  into  a  fiat  top  hive,  9  inches  in  height  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  round  hole  of  4  inches  at  the 
top  ;  and  that  in  good  seasons  he  oftentimes  takes  a 
glass  containing  8  or  10  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  swarm 
in  the  same  season.  In  the  middle  of  the  following 
April  he  puts  on  a  glass  capable  of  containing  from  15 
to  20  lbs.  of  honey;  this,  in  most  cases,  will  prevent 
swarming  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it,  for  he  has  found  from  many  years' 
experience  that  a  hive  seldom  does  well  if  prevented 
'  from  swarming  two  years  in  succession.  I  think  it 
would  be  attended  with  much  advantage  to  bee-culture, 
if  Horticultural  Societies  generally  were  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  produce  of  similar  glasses  of  honey  in  the  comb 
— the  criterion  being  weight,  all  the  comb  well  sealed 
up,  and  colour. — D.  IF.  R.,  Bri^rton. 

Answers. — Quizze. — I  cannot  say  why  Milton's 
hive,  with  revolving  top,  is  "  useful  for  working  the  bees 
out  of  any  old  or  decayed  hives"  more  than  any  other 
hive  having  openings  at  top.  His  hive  is  made  of  straw 
and  is  wider  and  flatter  than  common.  It  has  two 
■wooden  tops  in  which  there  are  four  holes  to  admit  the 
bees  into  four  glasses  placed  on  the  uppermost,  which 
revolves  to  open  the  passages  to  the  glasses.  Excepting 
the  moveable  top,  the  hive  differs  in  no  way  from  other 
flat  hives  on  the  storifying  plan ;  therefore,  it  cannot 
obviate  more  than  others  can  the  "necessity  of  smoking, 
&c."  Nor  can  it  "keep  the  bees  more  secure  rlnring 
winter ;"  indeed,  all  wide  and  fiat  hives  are  bad  for 
"winter.  Moreover,  how  can  the  honey  from  the  hive 
in  question  be  "  clearer  and  far  superior  to  that  taken 
from  common  hives  ?"  What  difference  is  there  whether 
the  bees  ascend  through  holes  opened  by  plugs,  or  by  a 
turning  board  ?  The  latter  way  would  certainly  be 
useful  while  the  glasses  were  removed  in  shutting  out 
the  bees,  but  according  to  Milton  at  that  time  "  it  is  not 
requisite  to  turn  the  board,  but  merely  with  a  knife  to 
remove  the  plaster  outside  the  glass,  and  then  to  put  the 
knife  underneath  and  loosen  it  from  the  board."  When 
the  bees  have  made  their  combs  through  the  holes,  how- 
ever, and  closed  up  the  openings  between  the  two 
boards  with  propolis,  how  can  the  upper  ^one  be  easily 
turned  I  And  when  turned  it  would  crush  instead  of 
cutting  the  combs.  The  cottager  is  sometimes  blamed 
for  cementing  the  bottom  of  his  hives  with  mortar,  to 
exclude  the  air  and  insects ;  and  there  is  still  less  neces 
sity  for  doing  this  at  the  bottom  of  glasses  standing  on 
a  smooth  surface,  for  the  bees  will  be  sure  to  seal  them 
down,  whether  they  take  possession  of  them  or  not. —  IV. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week, 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

The  continued  rains  are  likely  to  be  prejudicial-to  all  hard 
wooded  newly  shifted  plants  in  pots  ;  therefore,  either  protect 
them  ivith  canvas,  or  remove  them  under  glass  until  a  change 
of  weather  takes  place.  Many  of  the  plants  which  have  had  a 
liberal  shift  should  have  attention  paid  to  training,  &c. 
■' Cuttings  of  the  desirable  kinds  of  Calceolarias  should  now  be 
struck,  and  seeds  of  selected  kinds  sorni  for  next  summei-'s 
flowering.  Examine  the  compost-ground,  and  have  the  defi- 
ciencies made  up.  Peat-soil  and  loam  should  be  procui-ed 
during  summer  ;  ^Wthout  these  little  can  be  done  in  plant 
growing,  It  should  be  laid  up  in  stacks,  and  covered  on  the 
top  with  reeds,  to  keep  off  the  soaking  rains.  The  various  kinds 
of  manures  in  a  decomposing  state  should  be  turned,  to  freshen 
and  sweeten.  Always  have  a  supply  of  all  these  kept  in  a 
dry  shed  ;  never  on  any  account  use  soil  in  a  wet  state  for  pot- 
ting ;  the  procuring  and  preparing  of  soil  is  a  piimary  and  im- 
portant point  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants.  Attend  to 
the  Japan  Lilies;  they  ■will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and 
nothing  at  this  season  can  surpass  them. — A, 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Roses  budded  last  month  should  have  the  bandages  loosened 
or  removed  if  the  buds  have  taken  well,  and  the  shoots  should 
be  shortened  back  to  prevent  wind  from  breaking  them  off  near 
the  buds.  Continue  laying  Carnations,  Cloves,  &c.  Early- 
struck  Pmk  pipings  should  now  be  planted  out  in  flower- 
borders  or  beds  in  the  reserve  garden,  for  transplanting  in  au- 
tumn or  spring.  Sow  10-week  Stocks  in  beds  to  be  potted  in 
autumn  for  early  blooming  next  year.  Sow  also  Popoy  Ane- 
mone seed  if  not  already  done ;  the  least  sprinkUng  o'f  earth 
over  the  seed  is  sufficient.  Laurels  and  other  strong  growing 
shrubs,  injuring  choice  kinds,  by  over-growing  them,  should  be 
cut  back  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  around  them,  in  order  to 
harden  the  wood  before  winter.  Mts  and  Frames.— A  few  cut- 
tings of  every  description  of  plants  for  bedding  out  should  now 
be  put  in  to  be  potted  oft' before  autumn.  SowSchizanthus  seed 
for  blooming  in  pots  next  spring,  and  take  particular  care  that 
cuttings  have  sufficient  air  in  the  morning  during  this  gloomy 
weather,  to  dry  off  aU,  damp;  likewise  be  careful  not  to  water 
too  freely. — S. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  extremely  wet  weather  has  been  unfavourable  for  many 
floricultural  operations.  Transplanting  seedlings,  and  rooted 
cuttings,  layers,  A'c.  &c.,  is,  however,  an  exception.  Carna- 
tions, Pinks,  and  Pansies,  should  be  immediately  pricked  out 
in  the  beds,  where  they  are  to  flower;  and  Polyanthuses  will 
now  part  to  advantage.  Where  Carnations  are  grown  in  pots, 
they  may  be  removed  to  any  convenient  shed,   and  dioring 


showers  layered;  the  operator  having  previously  provided  him- 
self mth  some  proper  compost  of  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  loam, 
and  pegs  of  Fern  or  lead.  lu  trimming  the  shoots  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  ought  not  to  be 
shortened.  In  wet  weather  TuUp  bulbs  may  be  looked  over, 
and  tlie  loose  skins  removed  ;  where  ofl'-sets  are  small  and  soft, 
they  should  be  put  in  sand,  otherwise  they  will  often  perish 
before  planting  time.  Finks  will  yet  do  to  put  in,  should  the 
previous  crop  of  pipings  not  be  sufBcient.  Dahlias  will  require 
much  attention  ;  thin  out  the  buds,  and  contrive,  by  every 
available  means,  to  catch  the  nightly  depredators  which  prey 
on  them  ;  this  cannot  be  toti often,  or  too  strongly  urged,  on  the 
attention  of  the  amateur. — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES    &c. 

Fineries. — Any  successions  which  may  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  should  be  shifted  forthwith,  as  it  is  scarcely  expe- 
dient to  have  much  shifting  after  this  time.  Continue  to  pot 
or  plant  suckers  as  soon  as  taken  off  the  plant ;  they  shrivel 
much  at  this  season  in  laying  out  of  the  ground.  Attend  to  the 
state  of  the  linings  to  dung-pits  ;  at  all  events  take  care  to  se- 
cure a  lively  bottom-heat  of  90°  to  all  Pines  at  this  period. 
Vineries. — See  that  the  houses  containing  late  Grapes  are  shut 
up  warm,  and  rather  early  (say  4  o'clock),  in  order  to  dispense, 
if  possible,  with  fires,  giving,  however,  air  by  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  increasing  it  abundantly  towards  11  o'clock, 
diminishing  it  at  intervals  soon  after  noon,  according  to  the 
weather.  See  that  your  late  Melons  do  not  want  for  bottom- 
heat  :  more  fail  through  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  The  volume  of  soil  containing  the  roots  should  never 
he  less  than  75"  by  any  means  ;  if  a5°,  so  much  the  better.  In 
shaking  out  the  dung  for  linings  at  this  period,  the  shortest 
should  be  thrown  together  for  an  early  Mushroom-bed.  One 
or  two  fermentations  will  pi'event  overheating  in  the  bed,  and 
will  do  no  harm,  provided  a  good  quantity  of  straw  or  litter  be 
combined  with  it. — Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fndt. — Gather  early  Pears  and  Apples.  Their  fitness  re- 
quires pai'ticular  attention.  If  they  are  gathered  a  few  days 
too  soon,  they  will  be  insipid  and  watei'y  ;  for  they  do  not 
acquire  a  sugary  quality  by  lading  in  the  fruit-rooro,  as  is  the 
case  -with  more  late  varieties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
early  kinds  ought  not  to  hang  a  day  beyond  the  precise  time 
they  prove  best.  Attend  to  this  year's  budded  and  grafted 
trees,  and  see  that  they  are  not  injured  by  matting  used  in 
tying.  Dress  off"  the  tips  of  the  stocks  behind  gi-afts.  If  this 
be  done  now  the  wounds  will  be  nearly,  or  in  some  instances 
completely,  healed  over  before  winter.  Wall  trees  will  requh'e 
to  be  kept  in  order  as  previously  dii'ected.  This  moist  season 
has  encouraged  numerous  outbreakiugs  of  lateral  shoots. 
Where  the  wall  is  already  sufficiently  covered  with  foliage, 
these  recent  growths  are  worse  than  useless  ;  they  shade  the 
more  efficient  portions,  whilst  they  draw  sap  from  the  tree  but 
return  little  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Knight  observed,  the  elaborations  of 
the  very  young  foliage  is  appropriated  to.  its  own  development 
and  growth  of  the  pushing  shoot.  Kitclien  Garden. — Sow  Brown 
Cos,  the  Black-seeded  Green  Cos,  and  Brown  Dutch  Cabbage 
Lettuces  for  standing  the  winter.  Prepare  ground  for  planting 
out  Coleworts.  Take  up  pickling  Onions,  and  lay  down  the 
tops  of  the  main  crop  vdth  a  soft  broom.  Some  of  the  White 
Spanish  Onion  may  be  sown. — E.  . 
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The  hiiihesc  temperature  durln^i;    ilieatiDvc  periuu  occuiroi 
1342— therin  93" ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  13th,  1839— therm.  33^ 


Notices  to  Correspondents* 

Books— X  r^The  "Flower  Garden,"  by  Macintosh.  % 

Garden  AECHiTECTnnE — WC — There  is  no  reason  why  vases 
of  worked  stone  should  not  be  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  turfed 
terrace,  about  20  feet  from  the  walls  of  a  mansion  which  is 
builtofthesamestone  as  the  vases.  There  can  be  but  one  reason 
for  placing  4  inches  of  gravel  round  the  base  of  the  vases, 
and  that  is  because  it  is  rather  easier  to  mow  up  to  them 
than  if  the  tm-f  actually  touched  them.  Large  handsome 
vases  are,  in  fact,  necessary  on  terraces  if  a  good  effect  is  to 
be  produced. 

Greenhouses— tr  S  S— In  all  probability,  you  suffer  more 
from  want  of  ventilation  than  anything  else.  Green  glass 
will,  no  doubt,  remove  a  part  of  the  e^il,  but  neither  it  nor 
anything  else  will  work  a  cure  unless  you  can  get  rid  of  the 
heated  air  which  accumulates  in  your  lantern.  We  shall, 
next  week,  give  some  observations  on  .the  effects  of  coloured 
glass,  which  you  will  probably  find  useful. 

Heating—*?  WF — A  three-light  pit  for  early  Cucumbers  can 
be  more  regularly  heated,  and  at  much  less  expense,  by  hot 
water  than  by  dung.  If  you  can  lay  the  tanks  or  pipes  in  a  clear 
chamber,  with  a  cavity  of  3  inches  next  the  front  ^vall,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  roots  getting  over-heated,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  bottom-heat  will  not  exceed  the  top-heat ; 
for  when  the  air  in  the  chamber  is  rarified  it  will  ascend,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  the  colder  air  from  near  the  glass.  Slate 
is  an  excellent  material  for  the  flooring  under  the  soil.|| 

IcE-HousES — W  Twill  be  thankful  to  be  informed,  whether  any 
one  has  built  an  ice-house,  from  the  particular  directions 
given  from  Cobbett's  "  Cottage  Economy,"  p.  (J71,  of  our  vol. 
for  1844,  and  the  result ;  if  any  alteration  made,  that  those 
directions  should  not  be  closely  followed,  the  statement  is 
requested. 

Insects — JJF — I  have  ascertained  that  your  maggots  were 
the  offspring  of  a  gnat  called  Rhyphus  fenestralis  ;  figured  in 
Curtis's  "Brit.  Ent,,"pl.  102.  R W  L  W— The  animals  in- 
festing the  Turnip-root  are  the  Julus  pulchellus.  I  do  not 
not  think  the  earwigs  occasion  any  damage  to  the  Turnip- 
crops,  li Tlieresa — Your  flies  are  the  six-spot  buimet  moth, 

named  Zygasna  filipendulas ;  these  beautiful  creatm-es  will  do 
no  harm  :  see  Curtis's  "  Brit.  Ent.,"  pi.  547.  ff. 

Names  of  Feuit— vi  Zadi/— The  name  of  the  small  long  keep- 
ing Apple  is  not  known  ;  it  seems  only  lit  for  cider.|| 

Names  of  Plants — MB  i2— Cyclobothra  barbata. Watson 


— Sedum  villosum. A — Fuchsia  arborescens  and  cordil 

folia  are  certainly  species  ;  conica  and  globosa  are  though! 

to  be  so  ;  the  others  are  of  garden  origin. Anon — GEno 

thGra  ;  from  the  two  Greek  wonls  signifying  wine  and  hunt! 
ing,  or  searcliing  for  a  thing  ;  the  root  was  used  as   a  relisn 

with  wine. J  Lee — Scleranthus  annuus  and  Cerastiun 

viscosum. 

Pruning — E  K  S — Shorten  the  laterals  of  your  newly  planted 
Apple  trees,  and  cut  the  snags  clean  off  in  the  mnter.     Nd 

5  two  kinds  of  Turnip  can  be  grown  for  seed  riear  each  otherj 
without  the  one  spoiling  the  other.  Yes  ;  prune  your  Wall 
nuts  for  leaders  ;  but  only  shorten  the  side  shoots  till  next 
winter,  when  you  may  trim  them  up  if  you  like. 

Seedlings — F  C — There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  change  in  year 
Escholtzia;  but  we  have  seen  much  greater  changes  in  it, 
none  of  which  proved  permanent. 

Misc.— (?  Fi/— The  weather  being  unusually  wet,  you  rnay  per- 
haps succeed  in  moving  your  Laurels  now  ;  but  not  your  Cur- 
rants and  Raspberries.  The  fonner  should  have  a  mat 
thrown  over  them,  for  the  first  fortnight  after  removal,  so  as 

to  be  kept  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible. O  H—The 

best  plan   of  glazing  pits   is,   to  have  the  glass   lapped  and 

and  puttied. II S  Law — There  is  a  Black,  but  not  a  White 

I^aples  Currant.ll G  O  L — You  may  propagate  Night- 
scented  Stocks  by  taking  off'  cuttings  now  and  putting  them 
in  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  border  of  a  light  nature.  They 
shoxild,  however,   have  been  put  in  sooner,  but  they  will  do 

yet.J JB — Your  Liliums  have  become  diseased  through 

cold  and  wet,  probably  arising  from  bad  drainage.  You  had 
better  look  to  that,  and  see  that  it  is  put  in  order,  giving  the 

plants,  if  possible,  a  warmer  situation.  J Beginner — Your 

Fuchsia  leaves  are  covered  with  green-fly.  The  be^t  remedy- 
is  to  smoke  your  greenhouse  with  tobacco,  which  wUl  effectu- 
ally kill  the  fly.  X 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antirrpiinxim— ir£— The  best  and  most  novel  seedling  in  your 
collection  is  No.  3 ;    the  remainder  are  repetitions  of  sorts 

long  since  in  cultivation. ~ irjl/^Nos.  1  and  2  are  large, 

bold,  and  attractive  varieties,  and  mil  be  very  ornamental  ia 
the  borders.  No.  3  was  too  decayed  to  form  an  opinion  of; 
4,  5,  and  G  are  hut  repetitious  of  old  sorts.* 

Calceolarias — J  M^h.  pretty  spotted  seedling,  similar  to  many 

sorts  sent  us  this  season. '■"■■ GL — Your  seedling,  having  a 

yellow  ground  with  well-defined  crimson  spots,  is  a  very  good 

and  pleasing  variety.''^ G  R — The  seedling  marked  A  is 

precisely  like  the  specimen  just  mentioned,  having  well-de- 
fined crimson  spots  upon  a  yellow  ground  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
variety.     The  spots  upon  B  are  not  sufficiently  dark  for  the 

quality  of  the  yellow  ;  it  is  a  flower  of  good  form.'' 3  S  £f—- 

Your  seedling  is  pretty,  ■ndtli  good  and  distinct  spotting  ;  it  is 

very  small  compared  to  many  we  have  had  sent  us.* F  tT— 

You  are  evidently  improving  in  your  striped  varieties,  the 
striping  is  more  distinct,  the  flowers  larger,  and  a  little  more 
varied  in  colour  ;  the  deep  yellow  and  brown  are  the  best  at 
present ;  we  are  glad  to  see  one  with  a  perfectly  white  ground; 
some  of  your  spotted  varieties  are  very  handsome.* 

Fuchsias — J  W  r— The  variety  No.  1,  white  tube  and  sepals, 
with  rosy  crimson  corolla,  is  a  handsome  variety,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class  we  have  seen.  No.  2  is  not  better  than 
many  of  the  dark  flowers  in  cultivation ;  the  corolla  wants 
colour,  and  the  stripe  of  lighter  colour  down  the  division  of 

the  corolla  wants  decision,  and  appears  uncertain. '■"'■ J  M— 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  your  seedling — there  are 

several  in  the  same  way.''- A  P— Your  seedlings  are  not 

equal  to  flowers  of  the  same  character  in  cultivation;  they 
are  all  deficient  of  the  ■\'iolet  colour  in  the  corolla :  and 

Standish's  flowers  are  very  superior  to  them."' J  P — No.  1, 

the  light  seedling,  has  a  very  poor  corolla,  short  and  small, 
and  the  sepals  are  long  and  narrow.  There  are  in  cultivation 
many  sorts  very  superior  to.  yoxu'  specimen  -,  2  is  a  brilliant 
and  a  better  flower,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguisli 
this  from  many  others. "■^= Winwich — The  most  novel  seed- 
ling among  your  flowers  is  No.  3.  This  arises  from  the 
intense  brilhancy  of  the  corolla  ;  next  to  this  we  place  No.  4, 
containing  a  fine  contrast  of  colour  between  the  corolla  and 
tube  ;  1,  2,  and  5,  are  sorts  similar  to  others.  They  are  good 
flowers,  but  they  have  all  a  degree  of  coarseness  in  the  sepals. 

No  specimens  were  received  previously  to  these.* A  Novice 

■ — The  sepals  to  yom'  seedling  are  rather  coarse,  and  the 
flower  altogether  is  devoid  of  coloui-." JB — Your  seed- 
lings generally  are  flowers  of  good  substance,  smooth  in  tex- 
ture, and  possessing  clear  and  bright  colour,  still  many  of 
them  want  novelty  to  recommend  them  to  purchasers ; 
7,  8,  10,  are  the  best  of  the  light  sorts,  showy,  and  pleasing  ■ 
of  the  darker  sorts  I  should  retain  1  and  3  only,  the  re 
mainder,  although  good  flowers,  are  too  much  like  those  i 

general  cultivation.*' E  J L — Dragon  is  a  bold  and  shov 

flower,  but  coarse  in  the  sepals,  and  wants  compactness^ 
the  corolla.  Bluebell  and  Zara  are  both  small,  compact,  a* 
pretty  specimens.  Cerito,  too  coarse,  and  long  in  the  sep?*" 
Ciai'a,  pretty  in  form,  but  there  are  several  larger  flower'^ 
the  same  way.  Fireball  was  damaged,  but  appears  a  /^d 
showy  sort.  Carlotta,  novel  and  pretty  ;  sepals  too  long'^d 
probably  do  not  expand.  Lion  and  Great  Mogul,  too  ^^^h. 
like  sorts  out.    Clara,  Bluebell,  and  Zara,  are  the  bes^^d 

Carlotta,  if  the  sepals  expand.* G  R~kn  elegant  *^^ 

with  rather  too  much  colour  in  the  tube  and  sepals.*—"  "F 
— Your  seedling  is  an  extremely  pretty  flower  ;  ^ood  "OUT, 
fine  texture,  and  substance  rather  small,  but  refined^  cha- 
racter.*  G  iV— There  is  a  coarse  and  faded  api^^ance 

about  the  sepals  of  No.  1,  they  are  also  too  long  for^e  ^ize 
of  the  flower.  No.  2  is  a  large  and  handsome  flowerOiffood 
form  and  substance.  The  colour  in  the  corolla  of  appears 
to  change  on  exposui-e  to  the  sun,  and  to  look  ^^y  and 
withered — a  fatal  defect.''''  .    . 

MiMULi— £4  J— Thebest  and  most  pleasing  of  yor  varieties 
is  No.  3.* 

Pansies— C  7— Good  form  and  substance  ;  ground  ciourclear, 
with  deep  purple  of  a  novel  hue  ;  there  appears,  sught  ii^ 
cUnation  to  a  watery  edge  in  the  side  petals,  wherfthe  ground 
colour  meets  the  margin.  The  shield  is  perfect  Wid  it  wjU 
form  a  good  show  variety.* 

Pelargoniums— irP— Flowers  of  the  colour  of  yoif  seedhng 
are  not  admitted  into  good  collections  :  your  flowe'  possesses 
good  form  and  substance,  and  is  tlie  brightest  and^est  of  the 

plum-coloured  varieties  we  have  seen.'-' L  £"— :'he  seedhng 

you  have  named  Jupiter  is  of  nc  use.* CieHcit^-Y our  seed- 
ling is  objectionable  in  form,  the  lower  pe^ls_  being  too 
narrow  and  the  upper  ones  univen  on  the  er&e  ;  it  is  bright 
and  pleasing  in  colour,  but  infjiior  to  many -sorts  of  the  same 

colour  in  cultivation.* SBSo.  5  is  a  ^ell  formed  flower 

of  good  substance  ;  the  brokea  and  irregular  veining  in  the 
lower  petals  is  objectionable,  and  the  flo*ver  wants  brilliancy. 
No.  10,  pink  with  white  centre  lower  petals  broad  and  finely 
formed  ;  the  top  petals  are  wdl  formed  also,  but  appear  to 
be  crumpled  and  to  curl  baci :  the  petals  had  fallen.*-—- 
L  G  V—Your  seedling  is  a  small  specimen;  singular ^m 
colour,  and  it  wants  both  size  and  form  as  a  show  flower.* 

Petunias— iiJI^The  seedling  named  Titania  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  veined  varieties,  (f  which  there  are  many  in  cul- 
tivation. Lucette  was  bruised  and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  form 
an  opinion  of.* SB—lSo  7  h  a.very  good  flower,  of  a  bril- 
liant crunson  violet-purple.* IK  3/— No.  1  is  a  very  good 

seedling,  rather  common  in  colour,  and  though  remarkably 
clean  on  the  edge,  the'divisioas  on  the  corolla  are  too  deep. 
No.  2,  too  dingy  in  colour.* 

Verbenas—Z/  AT- Your  seedling  is  a  brilliant  flower,  but  not 
surpassing  those  in  cultivation:  the  divisions  in  the  corolla 

are  too  much  cut  away.* E  J  L — The  colour  of  your  flower 

wants  brilliancy,  it  has  a  faded  appearance  ;  the  colour  of 
the  eye  is  no  improvement,  it  is  not  so  good  as  many  of  the 
light  pink  varieties.* 
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jfarm  to  Het. 


MONMOUTHSHmE. 

TO  BE  LET  ON  LKASE,  with  entry  at  Michaelmas, 
a  FARM,  TITIIE-FREE,  containing  IfM  Acres  of  Arable, 
Meadow,  and  Pasture  Land,  about  53  ofwliicll  are  Arable,  the 
remainder  Grass-land  of  superior  quality,  well  supplied  with 
Water.  The  Farm  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Froprietor,  who  has  spared  no  expense  in  thorou"li 
draining  .and  subsoiling,  to  bi-injitinto  an  improved  state  "of 
cultivation.  It  is  situated  within  fj  miles  of  two  good  market 
towns  ;  lime  and  coal  cheap,  and  of  easy  access  ;  roads  good 
and  rates  very  low.  There  is  a  comfortable  F.arm-houso,  with 
good  G.irden,  Barn,  Stables,  Cow,  Calf,  .and  Turnip-houses  • 
and  Four  Acres  of  Good  Orchard.  For  further  particulars  or 
to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.  JonN  JIokton,  Whitfield  Farm  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire.  An  adjoining  Farm  of 
about  8.5  Acres,  of  which  -10  ai'e  Arable,  may  bo  had  with  the 
above. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS 
Thursday,,      Aug.  13— .'Varicultural  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 

F-IRMERS'  CLUB,_Au((. 


38— Darlington. 

Linseed     Cake    is    liable    to    adulteration  :— 
Hearken  to  what  Mr.   Hu-\table  says  at  an  ao-ri- 

cultural  meeting  in  Dorsetshire  (p.  877,  1844)  T 

"  Two  or  tliree  millions  are  annualij'  sent  out  of  this 
country  for  Linseed-cake,  and  what  stuff  it  is  !  I 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  who  has  e.xamined  it  with 
a  microscope,  to  bear  witness  of  what  incongruous 
and  worthless  materials  it  is  in  a  large  measure 
composed  ;  of  Mustard  and  refuse  seeds  ('  and 
old  rope,'  from  Mr.  Farquharson),  &c." 

But  it  is  also  liable  to  great  variation  in  composi- 
tion— involuntary  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  manu- 
facture it — variations  which  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  a  mere  external  examination — and  thus  the 
farmer  is  liable  to  loss  in  two  ways.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  by  Mr.  Gyde,  of  Painswick,  as 
evidence  on  this  latter  point  (p.  175). 

"KoTs; 


Linsecd-meal  made  into  a  sort  of  porridge  with 
Bean  and  Barley-meal  as  food  for  cattle.  His  re- 
commendations have  been  extensively  acted  upon. 
The  following,  with  which  wo  have  been  favoured, 
describes  the  practice  of  one  of  our  best  Norfolk 
fitrniers  : — "  One  bushel  i.of  Linseed  is  ground  be- 
tween two  smooth  cylinders,  and  boiled  slowly  in  a 
copper  for  one  hour  with  30  gallons  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  mixture  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. To  every  gallon  of  jelly  thus  produced,  1 
bushel  of  cut  straw  is  added,  and  the  whole  being 
mixed  in  a  large  tub  is  kept  covered  for  four  or  five 
hours,  after  which  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  I  consider 
this  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  cattle  that  we 
can  make  ;  but  if  Barley,  Bean,  or  Pea-meal  be 
thought  necessary,  the  cattle  will  eat  it  better 
given  to  them  in  a  dry  state  at  the  same  time  with 
the  above  preparation."  One  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  evidence,  however,  on  this  subject  that  we 
have  seen  occurs  in  Bacon's  "  Report  on  the  Agri- 
c^ulture  of  Norfolk,"  where  the  experience  of  Mr. 
PosTLE,ofSmallburgh,  is  given  in  detail. 

A  lot  of  12  beasts  were  divided  equally.  Six 
were  fed  on  oil-cake  and  six  on  Mr.  Warnes' 
compound.  The  account  of  their  food  was  kept 
with  scrupulous  accuracy  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  expenses  on  both 
sides : — 


549 


Kater  

Organic  Matter,  exclusive  of  fat  . 

Ash       

fat        


"No.  1. 


18 

63 

6.6 

13.4 


13 

■  69.5 

7. 

10.5 


No.  3. 


15 

71 

6 


Here  we  find  cakes  varying  12  per  cent,  in  "  or- 
ganic matter  exclusive  of  fat/'  and  35  per  cent,  in 
the  quantities  of  fat  which  they  respectively  con- 
tain ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
-reason  to  suspect  adulteration:  and. the  prices  at 
■which  these  specimens  were  selling  were  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  this  difference  of  quality. 

Now  the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  liability 
to  loss,  to  which  all  purchasers  of  oil-cake  are  thus 
subject,  IS  for  farmers  to  buy,  or  what  is  obviously 
better,  to  grow  their  own  seed.  The  cultivation  of 
1-lax  tor  Its  fibre,  it  is  found,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  loss  of  its  seed.  Considering  on  the  one 
hand  the  gradual  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the 
fibre,  as  the  Flax  plant  attains  maturity,  and  on 
the  other  the  advsntage  of  saving  the  seed,  too-ether 
with  the  gradual  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the" crop. 
It  is  found  that  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
grower  is  obtained  by  pulling  the  crop  when  about 
two-thirds  w  the  stalk  has  become  yellow,  and  the 
seed  IS  fully  formed— the  stalk,  though  then  past 
the  stage  when  its  fibre  is  finest,  yields  a  much 
greater  weight  per  acre  ;  and  the  seed,  though  not 
tully  ripened,  is  easily  separable. 

\Ve  are  not  now  considering  the  policy  of  givino- 
tlax  a  more  prominent  station  among  our  cultivated 
plants  ;  that  subject  may  be  safely  left  to  the  advo- 
cacy ot  our  indefatigable  correspondent  Mr.   Dick- 
so^f      Our  present  object  is  merely  to  point  out  that 
the  English  farmer  may,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
himkelt,  produce  on  his  own  farm  the  Linseed  for 
which,  after  its  oil  has  been  expressed,  and  the  re- 
tuse  frequently  adulterated  with  useless  ingredients 
tie  now  pays  a  high  price  to  the  foreigner.     It  is 
the  interest  of  the  farmer,  we  believe,  to  bm  Lin- 
seed, rather  than  purchaseLinseed-cake;  both  because 
ot  Its  greater  value  as  food,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  and  because  of  his  greater  safety  from 
the  imposition  of  an  adulterated  article  ;  and    con- 
sidering the  other  sources  of  profit  in  a  Flax  crop 
'4,',  ^"'■'^'j''  doubly  his  interest  to  grow  it. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Linseed,  by  IMr 
UTB_E,of  Painswick— a  comparison  of  it,  with  those 
oJ  Linseed  cake,  by  the  same  gentleman,  exhibts 
the  superiority,  as  food,  of  the  seed  entire,  over  its 
flusk,  &c.,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed 


Food  of  the  six  cattle  on  Warnes'  Compound. 
£  s.  d, 
66}^  busliels  of  Peas  at  3s.  lid.  =  10  12'  oj 
18|  bushels  of  Linseed  at  6s. 4i(/.—  517  iji 
Peas,  grinding.  Is.  per  sack  '..=  0  14  7i 
Linseed,  grinding,  2s.  per  sack  =093^ 

Making  compound       :=  1     0     0 

Fuel       _  0  17     g 


Deduct  for   Z\  bushels   of  wood 
ashes,  at  Is.  6rf.  per  bushel     ... 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  compouud 


20 

11 

4-i 

0 

5 

3 

20 

6 

U 

1 

8 

74 

14 


Food  of  the  six  Cattle  on  Oil-cake. 
£    s.   d. 
Jan.2,lS43,ltn.ofDieppe  Linseed-cake  8     3     0 
March  17,  1843,  ditto  ...  7  15     6 

April  28, 1843,  15  cwt.  1st.  9  lb.,  ditto  5  16     3  £. 

■ 21 

The  following  is  the  weight  of  the  two  lots  re- 
spectively, as  reported  by  the  butcher  ;— 

Meat.  Loose  Fat 

St.  lbs.  St.  lbs. 

432     7  55     9 

387  12  51     7 


s.  d, 
14  9 


6  cattle  on  compound 
6  cattle  on  oil-cake 


Hides. 
St.  lbs. 
39  6 
37  11 


Difference,  in   favour 
compound 


of 


44.9 


4.2 


1.9 


So  that,  assuming,  as  we  may  justly  do,  that  this 
lot  ot  12  cattle  was  fairly  divided  to  begin  with  the 
compound  consisting  of  Linseed  and  other  meal, 
produced  more  meat  than  the  Oil-cake,  and  at  a  con- 
siderably less  expense.  Any  Swedish  Turnips  or 
hay  given  to  the  cattle  was  weighed  out  to  them  in 
equal  quantities. 

This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance— per- 
haps less  so,  however,  in  our  present  prospect  for 
food  lor  winter  than  it  was  last  year  ;  but  still,  the 
tacts  we  have  brought  forward,  the  liability  of  the 
cake  to  adulteration,  the  profits  of  Flax-growino-, 
and  the  great  nutritiveness  of  the  Linseed  as  use'd 
by  Mr.  PosTLE,  deserve  the  attention  of  farmers. 


Water. 


10 


Gluten,  .Vlbumen, 
and  Casein. 


Starch.  Gum,  Sugar, 
and  AVoody  Fibre  ' 


22.8 


But  the  superiority  of  this  article  as  food  does 
not  depend  only  on  the  assertions  of  scientific  men 
who  have  investigated  its  composition  :  it  has  been 
experienced  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham  wel" 
known  as  a  hearty  advocate  of  Flax  culture,  was  we 
believe,  the  first  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  usino- 


REMARKS    ON   THE   QUALITIES   OP  WHEAT 
NECESSARY  FOR   THE   MANUFACTURE  OF 
BREAD,  BY  THE  ORDINARY  AND   PATENT 
PROCESSES.      BY    SIR    6.    S.    MACKENZIE, 
BART.,  F.R.S.,  V.F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
Last  year   I   published  a  pamphlet  on  the  choice  of 
Wlieat  for  seed,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
lorth  the  importa,noe  of  examining  the  chemical  con- 
stituents  of  Wheat,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
bread.     I  failed  to  impress  this  on  tlie  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  ;  and,  though  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  Agricultural  Cliemistry 
Association,  nor  by   farmers   themselves,  I   can   only 
regret  these  facts.     They  have  not  deterred  me,  how- 
ever, from  following  up  a  pursuit  manifestly  fraught  with 
importance,  and  the  results  of  my  inquiries  have  fully 
justified  my  perseverance.     Such  inquiries  are  unques- 
tionably too  expensive  to  be  made  by  individuals,  and 
ouglit  to  be  taken  up  by  public  bodies.     But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  latter  have  their  attention  too  much  attracted 
by  useless  cattle  shows,  the  efTects  of  which  seem  to  be 
not   to   benefit  the   public   by   furnishing   wholesome 
cheap,  and  .abundant  food,  but  to  put  money  into  the' 
pockets    of    butchers,    the    providers   of   dinners,  the 
builders  of  pavilions,  and  newspaper  printers,  besides 
gratifying   self-love  in  after-dinuer  speeches,  meaning 
little,  and  effecting  nothing.  • 

Cireumstances,  as  I  will  presently  show,  have  occurred 
to  render  the  incjuiries  referred  to  greatly  more  inter- 


esting  and  valuable  than  they  were  when  they  wera 
commenced;  ,and  I  doubt  not  they  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  and  by  its  means  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
general.  ' 

At  the  time  when  I  offered  my  pamphlet  to  public 
consideration,  I  was  impressed  by  the  lielief  that  the 
nitrogenous  ingredients  of  Wheat  were  those  wliich  were 
cliictly  nutritive;  and  that  the  varieties  which  contained 
the  largest  proportion  of  these,  were  the  most  valuable 
ihis  IS  unquestionably  true  ;  but  the  result  of  chemical 
investigation  has  proved  that  the  Wheats  in  greatest 
estimation  for  making  bread  contained  a  much  smaUer 
proportion  of  these  matters  than  others  which  bakers 
rejected  as  unfit  for  their  process.  This  fact  is  impor- 
tant m  Itself ;  and  another  has  been  elicited,  also  of 
importance.,  that  the  success  of  the  manufacture  of  bread 
by  the  ordinary  process,  in  other  words,  the  baking 
quahty  of  Wheat  depends  on  the  proportion  of  su"ar 

Now,  every  one  knows  that  sugar,  gluten,  and  °albu. 
men,  constitute  the  chief  nutritive  ingredients  of  Wheat. 
IJut  every  one  m.ay  not  be  aware  of  what  chemistry  fur- 
ther tells  us  that,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  baking,  the 
sugar  IS  totally  destroyed,  and  part  of  the  gluten.     Let 
us  see,  then,  how  matters  at  present  stand  in  reference 
to  market   prices,  and    the    real    value    of  particular 
varieties  of  Wheat  as  an  article  of  food.     At  the  time 
I  publKhed  my  pamphlet,  a  Baltic  Wheat,  known  by  the 
name  Wolgast,  was    rated  at  58s.   per  qr. ;    another 
Wheat,  a  uew  variety  sent  to  me  by  Col.  Le  Couteur. 
and  called  by  him   Tremois  (which    was  erroneously 
written  by  me  Tremaine),  was  examined  by  six  different 
persons,  three  corn-dealers  and  three  bakers,  and  the 
average  of  the   values  stated  by  them  was  47?     Ilj 
under  the  value  of  the  Wolgast.    Having  obtained'more 
minute  analyses  of  these  Wheats,  I  find  that  the  amount 
ot  the  nutritive  ingredients   in  Wolgast  Wheat  is  14  6 
per  cent.,  and  that  in  the  Tremois  17.8  per  cent.,  show- 
ing a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  (which  grew  in 
Ross-^ure)  of  3.2.    Compared  with  a  Ross-shire  Wheat, 
the  difference  against  the  Wolgast  is  4.7.    As  the  sugar 
,  IS  lost  in  baking  we  m.ay  leave  that  out,  when  in  com- 
[parison  with   Tremois  Wheat,  the   Wolgast  loses  4  1 
thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  rejected  Wheat  had  the 
greatest  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  and  was,  in  fact 
the  most  valuable.     This  is  a  fact  of  too  great  conse-' 
quence  to  be  overlooked.      Of   course  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  loss  of  the  sugar  and 
any  portion  of  the  gluten  in  the  process  of  baking. 

This  leads   me  to  notice  some  matters,  well  worthy 
ot_  attention,   connected   with   the  patent   recently  ob- 
tamed   for  raising    bread   by   the   process   of   unitine 
hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  introducing  salt,  which  is  necessary  to 
render  the  bread  palatable.     This  process  leaves  the 
nutritious  ingredients  of  Wheat  untouched  ;  and  henoe 
the  patent  bread  ought  to  be,  and,  if  made  of  nutritious 
Wheat  unquestionably  is,  the  most  nourishing.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  this  patent  process  does  not,  like 
the  old  one,  require  Wheat  of  a  particular    quality. 
J<lour,  containing  scarcely  any  nitrogenous  ingredients, 
may  be  made  by  it  to  rise  into  light  bread.    The  raisine 
IS  a  mechanical  operation  effected  in  the  one  case  by 
chemical  action  producing  vinous  fermentation,  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar,  which  causes  carbonic  acid 
g<as  and  .alcohol  to  escape  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
sets  the  carbonic  acidfree,  while  common  salt  is  formed 
ay  this  latter  process  bread,  to  all  appearance  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  palatable,  but  very  little  nutritious, 
may  be  imposed  on  the  public  by  dishonest  persons,  or 
even  in  ignorance.     It  has  become  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  baker  what  flour  he  uses.  In  the  old  pro- 
cess of  bakmg  the  use  of  alum,  for  whitening  the  bread, 
was  limited,  because  its  use  beyond  a  certain  amount 
stopped  the  fermentation.  In  the  new  process  .adultera- 
tion IS  facilitated.     The  public,  therefore,  is  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter.     We  now  see  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  baking  actually  destroys,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  nutritive  portions  of  Wheat,  and  therefore 
the  patent  process  should  be  encouraged.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  to  secure  its  ad- 
vantages, no  other  than  Wheat  of  the  most  nutritive 
qiiahty  be  used.     The  chemist,  therefore,  must  be  ap- 
plied to  in  order  to  check  any  tendency  to  fraud.     As 
farmers  and  their  families  eat  bread  it  becomes  their  in- 
terest to  look  for  and  cultivate  Wheats  that  yield  the 
largest  proportions  of  nutritive  matter. 

It  is  the  interest  .also  of  the  patentee  of  the  new  pro- 
cess to  promote  the  search  for  Wheats  that,  while  suit, 
able  to  the  climate  of  Britain,  shall  be  productive,  and 
contain  what  is  required  in  large  proportion.  Thus  a 
complete  revolution  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  kinds 
of  Wheat  cultivated  at  home,  and  the  choice  of  Wheats 
for  importation  ;  and  I  hope  I  ra.ay  not  only  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  it,  but  that  I  may  live  to  see  its  ac- 
complishment. I  am  .already  in  possession  of  mmute 
analyses  of  a  considerable  number  of  Wheats,  but  until 
I  obtain  some  more  analyses  of  Wheats  I  have  now 
growing,  I  will  defer  submitting  any  till  all  are  made. 

Should  this  meet  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Agricultural  Association  of  England,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  correspond  with  them  on  the  means  which  they  may 
adopt  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
and  most  important  subject.  Should  the  patentee  of  the 
new  baking  process  see  these  remark's,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  communicate  with  him  in  regard  to  the  deep  interest 
he  may  feel  in  reference  to  what  those  bakers  to  whom 
lie  has  sold  licences  may  do — G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Rose- 
bank,  Roslin,N.B.,  August  2,  1845. 
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DRAINING   A   PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENT. 

.Continued  from  p'ige-ioi.; 

Mr,  Pabkes'  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee : — 
"  What  is  vour  opinion  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  pipe  liies  I — ily  opinion  is  quite  settled  on  that 
point,  Tiz.,  that  the  pipe  or  cylinder  tile,  and  tlie 
smallest  size  used,  whicli  is  of  an  inch  bore,  forms  the 
best  kirown  conduit  for  the  parallel  drains.  I  consider 
this  to  be  abundantly  proved. 

"  How  long  would  you  have  the  inch  pipe  drains  I — 
I  think,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I 
shoold  not  be  disposed  to  lay  drains  of  inch  pipe  longer 
than  300  yards  in  any  one  continuous  drain.  If  I  had 
a  field  to  drain,  GO't  yards  long,  and  its  form  was  such 
that  I  felt  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  intermediate 
main  drain,  I  would  first  of  all  lay  200  yards  of  inch 
pipe,  and  tlieu  I  would  lay  about  200  yards  of  inch  and 
a  quarter  or  inch  and  tliree-eighths  pipe,  and  perhaps  I 
might  finish  with  inch  and  seven-eighths  or  two  inches 
at  the  outfall.  If  a  i>ipe  of  an  inch  bore  sufiice  to  con- 
Tey  and  discbarge  all  the  water  collected  in  a  run  of 
300  yards,  a  pipe  of  double  the  area  will  sufiice  at  the 
end  of  600  yar  is,  and  a  pipe  of  two  inches  diameter 
possesses  four  times  the  area  and  capacity  of  an  inch 
pipe. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  socket -pipe  ? — Yes. 
"  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  improvement  on  the 
others  ? — No  ;  I  look  upon  it  as  quite  unnecessarj',  and 
a  great  evil,  because  it  at  least  doubles  the  expense. 

'•  Is  it  not  a  sreat  advantage  that  it  prevents  the  pipe 
slipping ! — We  have  a  better  way  of  doing  that  than 
through  the  socket-pipe,  n.ime!y,  by  making  a  smaller  one 
enter  a  larger  one  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  fo  do  that, 
except  Li  cases  where  you  have  got  a  soft  boggy  or  fine 
sandy  soil  to  deal  with,  in  which  the  pipes  are  likely  to 
sink,  and  then  if  you  let  one  enter  the  other  you  might 
really  make  a  chain  bridge  of  them  if  you  pleased. 
Socket  pipes  would  not  stand  such  a  test.  I  do  not 
think  socket-pipes  of  any  sort  of  utility  in  land  draining, 
though  excellent  for  domestic  drains.  I  look  on  them 
to  be  unnecessary  ;  and,  being  unnecessary,  what  is  the 
nse  of  spending.  :is  the  farmers  in  Kent  would  say,  more 
than  is  necessar;.-.  They  would  not  apply  them  if  given 
to  them  ;  nor  would  I. 

"  Wotild  not  one  great  advantage  be  fo  prevent  the 
pipe  slipping  ? — The  erjl  does  nut  occur  in  good  prac- 
tice ;  we  have  no  instance  of  it.  I  never  heard  an  in- 
stance of  any  one  of  these  inch-pipe  drains  being 
deranged  where  the  trench  has  been  properly  made, 
and  wherein  the  pipes  were  properly  laid  and  filled  in. 
I  never  heard  of  one  of  those  drains  giving  way  in  any 
maimer.  The  making  drains  deep  is  a  great  preserva- 
tion against  their  derangem.ent.  Drains  of  from  three 
to  fotir  feet  deep  cannot  be  injured  by  any  pressure  or 
action  of  implements  on  the  surface.  Deep  drains  are 
superior  to  shallow  drains  in  everj'  point  of  view  ;  they 
are  cheaper-  more  durable,  and  more  efi'eetive.  Several 
farmers  in  Kent,  among  -vhom  I  may  name  ilr.  Spencer, 
of  Wrotham,  Mr.  Simmonds,  Mr.  Hammond,  and 
others,  have  re-drained  fields  tp  a  greater  depth,  and 
with  great  advantage.  The  old  shallow  drains  then 
cease  to  flow,  and  the  deeper  drains  run  sooner  after 
rains  than  those  placed  more  shrJIow.  We  have  many 
instances  in  wliich  one  single  deep  drain,  in  the  ca.se  of 
open  drains  like  a  ditch,  has  been  more  than  equivalent 
for  an  acre  of  laud  ;  but  no  man  can  give  a  rule  as  to 
depth  or  distance  ;  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
individual,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

"  What  is  the  minimum  of  the  depth  ? — My  own  opi- 
nion is,  that  Lmd  should  never  be  drained  to  a  less 
depth  than  3  feet,  and  that  4  feet  is  preferable  where- 
ever  an  outfall  can  be  procured,  at  which  depth  it  will 
rarely  occur  that  drains  need  be  placed  nearer  than  33 
feet  asunder. 

"  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about 
■whether  the  water  should  be  carried  oS^  rapidly  or  not  ? 
' — There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  find 
many  people  giving  way  on  that  subject.  My  opinion 
is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  fertility  which 
Nature  has  provided,  and  the  management  of  which  she 
has  put  partly  at  our  command,  is  rain  ;  and  that  one 
great  object  we  have  to  accomplish  is  to  make  use  of  all 
that  rain,  and  to  make  it  go  through  the  ground,  that  it 
may  operate  in  its  various  ways,  both  physically  and 
chemically.  Tile  object  of  draining  is  to  make  rain  our 
friend,  and  not  our  enemy  ;  to  cause  it  to  descend 
through  the  soil  ;  then  to  remove  it  after  it  has  done  its 
work,  and  before  it  can  do  any  harm.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished by  an  eincient  system  of  drainage.  Land  in  a 
fair  climate  can  scarcely  be  too  humid,  but  water  never 
ought  to  st.-ignate  upon  it  or  in  it.  If  our  chemists 
would  turn  tlieir  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  water 
which  issues  from  drains,  they  would  discover  much 
that  is  at  present  unknown,  and  particularly  illustrate 
the  superior  cfiect  of  deep  draining  over  shallow 
diaining. 

«  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 

Kentish  clay  land  is  kept  moist  by  draining  it  ? The 

manner  in  which  I  believe  that  process  to  be  effected  is 
through  the  free  admission  of  the  atmosphere  into  the 
soil.  We  know  very  well  that  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed not  only  of  fixed  gases,  but  also  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  thfre  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  suspended  in  it  during  the  summer  season  than 
in  the  winter  season  ;  that  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Now,  there  is  at  all  times  a  tempe- 
rature with  respect  to  that  of  aqueous  vapour  at  which 
water  will  be^in  to  precipitate  on  any  body  possessing 
that  temperature,  and  with  which  the  vapour  is  in  con- 
tact.    This  degree  of  temperature  is  termed  the  dew 


point.  The  action  of  drainage  is  to  cause  air  to  occupy 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  water,  and  to  which 
air  could  not  obtain  access  ;  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  soil  being  considerably  cooler  than  the  air  causes  a 
precipitation  of  dew  or  moisture  throughout  every  part 
of  them,  when  the  atmosphere  is  highly  heated.  The 
surface  of  soil  only  is  moistened  by  dew  during  the 
night,  but  the  interior  parts  of  the  soil  are  abstracting  it 
from  the  atmosphere  during  the  day.  This  beautiful 
operation  was  first  explained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  in  the  foUov.-ing  words  : — '  The  power  of  soils  to 
absorb  water  from  air  is  much  connected  with  fertility. 
Wiien  this  power  is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with 
moisture  in  dry  seasons  ;  and  the  effect  of  evaporation 
in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapour  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  interior  parts  of 
the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  exterior  and 
interior  during  the  night.'  We  know  that  the  atmo- 
sphere also  gains  access  to  the  subsoil  of  a  clay  field,  if 
undrained,  through  the  wide  cracks  opened  by  a  hot 
Eu.aimer  ;  but  the  very  shrinkage  which  has  occasioned 
these  cracks  has  so  closed  and  hardened  the  separated 
masses  that  the  air  has  no  free  entrance  aud  e.xit  into 
what  Davy  meant  by  the  'interior  parts.'  The  air, 
under  such  circumstances,  rather  assists  in  drying  than 
in  moistening  the  mass.  A  well-drained  clay  field  never 
exhibits  the  wide  and  numerous  fissures  common  to  a 
wet  undrained  clay.  Its  condition  is  rapidly  and  en- 
tirely changed  ;  it  becomes  filled  with  air  instead  of 
water,  and  though  what  I  have  previously  termed 
cracks,  in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  w^ater 
finds  its  way  into  drains,  exist,  yet  these  are  numerous 
and  minute,  almost  indeed  indiscoverable,  after  clay 
land  has  been  drained  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  laws 
of  the  precipitation  of  superficial  dew  were  explained 
solely  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  they  came  from  his  pen  a  per- 
fect theory.  I  trust  that  tliis  simple  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  maintain  drained  land  in  a  moist  state, 
though  it  prevents  them  from  being  wet,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  tlie  superiority  of  deep  drainage.     It  will  be 


seen  that  one  great  source  of  fertility  and  humidity,  the 
atmosphere,  has  access  to  a  greater  mass  of  soil  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  drained,  the  lower 
soil  is  placed  in  a  condition  continually  to  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  transmit  it  upwards,  whilst  a  rapid  evapora- 
tion may  be  taking  place  at  the  surface  during  a  parch- 
ing summer.  , 

''  On  wet  pasture,  or  undrained  Grass  laud,  in  a  dry 
summer,  nothing  burns  up  worse  ? — Clearly, 

"  Aquatic  Grass,  v.-hich  alone  flourishes  on  it  in  the 
winter,  being  entirely  consumed  for  want  of  moisture  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  aquatic  Grasses  have  nothing  to  live  upon 
when  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  and  the  air  cannot  get 
into  the  soil  to  supply  it.  If  the  soil  be  clay,  undrained 
and  unworked,  and  the  clay  lias  shrunk  into  masses 
with  intervening  cracks,  the  atmosphere  only  gets  into 
the  cracks,  and  not  into  the  substance  of  the  clay. 
Baked  clay  resists  for  a  long  time  the  re-entrance  of 
water.  I  may  liere  mention  another  beautiful  instance 
of  the  effect  of  draining,  which  I  observed  during  the 
siiarpest  frosts  we  experienced  last  February.  I  was 
at  iir.  Thompson's  farm  in  Surrey,  and  was  out  by 
moonlight.  We  were  walking  over  several  fields  of 
clay  soil,  one  of  wliich  had  been  deeply  drained,  well 
ploughed,  and  pulverized,  the  greater  part  of  it  mode- 
rately subsoiled,  and  altogether  in  an  admirable  slate  of 
culture.  I  could,  with  the  slightest  exertion,  push  my 
stick  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  worked  bed. 
The  fact  is  it  was  full  of  air,  aud  not  of  water,  there- 
fore the  mass  was  not  frozen  altogether.  There  was  a 
field  next  to  it  which  had  only  been  just  drained,  and 
not  yet  so  much  worked.  I  could  not  insert  my  stick 
at  all  into  this  soil,  for  the  whole  of  it  wa^  one  frozen 
mass  ;  it  was  full  of  water,  not  air.  I  liope  I  have 
made  my  statement  quite  clear  with  reppect  to  the  cost 
of  drainage  in  the  two  cases,  when  the  tenant  farmer 
practises  it  himself,  and  buys  his  pipes,  or  when  the 
landowner  manui'actures  his  own  pipes,  and  does  it  for 
himself.  Lest  this  should  not  be  so,  1  beg  to  hand  in 
the  following  Table  and  remarks  : — 


Instances  of  the  Cost  of  Beaintxg  ax  Acke  of  Land,  the  Drains  being  laid  with  Inch  Pipes  at  various  Deptlis  and  Listances 
asunder,  tlie  Pipes  being  manufactured  on  an  Estate,  and  assumed  to  cost  6'£.  per  Thousand. 


Depth 
of  Drains. 


Distance 
betr.-een 
Drains. 


Lenjjfi 
of  Drains 
per  Acre. 


Ft.  In. 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 


4    5    B  to  4 

o  \       i        0 


0 

0  to  3     6 

4         0 
i         0 

3     G  to  4    0 
2     6  to  3     0 


40 

SO 

4.9^ 

49J 
60 


Rods.  Furls. 

SO        2 

60         2 
SO         2 


G5        1-S.5 
5S        1-325 


53-3     I-33S 
40        1 


Cost  of 
digging  Drains. 


Pipes 
per 
Acre. 


per 
Kod. 

d. 

3 

per 
Fm-1. 
s.  d. 
10  0 

per 
Acre. 
s.  d. 
20  0 

3 

10  0 

20  0 

3 

10  0 

20  0 

4 
6 

13  4 
20  0" 

22  0 
20  6 

8 

2G  S 

35  G 

8 

2C  .-. 

35  G 

8 

2S  8 

26  8 

"ih 

25  0 

.30  0 

1,320 
1,320 
1,320 


1,080 
875 


880 
660 

1,820 


Cost 

of 
Pipes 

per 
Acre. 


Total  Cost 

of 

Drains 

per  -A  ere. 


s.  d. 
7  11 


7  11 
7  11 

G    6 
5    3 

5    4 


Stone  Drains,  li%d.  per  Rod  for 
digging,  getting,  drawing, 
breaking  stone,  tilUng  in. 

Ditto 


1     7 
1    7 


Character  of 
Soil. 


Autboritv  and 
Place. 


1    S 
1  11 


2    0 
1  10 


2  17  11 


8    2 


Uaiform  Clay. . 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Clay,  ^^-ith  some 
Stones 

Clay  super ;  hard 
gravelly  Sub- 
soil 

Clay  s-aper ;  hard 
Gravel  Bottom 

Various  ;  Clay, 
Gravel,  Sandy 
Loam 

Cla.Y  supw ;  hard 
Black  Gravel, 
.Springj-  Sub- 
soil 

Clay  and  stiff 
Loam  super, 
with  Stones  in 
Subsoil 

Clay,  '.Wth  some 
Boulders 
Subsoil 


Thomas  Hammond, 
Tenant-farmer,  near 
Penshurst,  Kent. 

Heury    Putlaud,     Te-  i 
nant-farmer.      Sale- 
hurst,  Sussex. 

John  Thompson,  Te- 
nant-farmer, AYool- 
ver's  Farm,  Horley, 
near  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Thomas  Hammond. 
Ditto. 

Heni-y  Simmonds,  Te- 
uant-fai-mer,  Had- 
lov,-,  Kent. 

—  Kepping,    Hadlow, 
Kent. 
Ditto. 


John  Taylor,  Tenant- 
fai*mer,  Mereworth, 
Kent. 

—  Bartlett,  Tenant- 
farmer,  Butleigh, 
Somerset. 

—  Maidment,  Tenant- 
fai-mei',  near  But- 
leigb,  Somerset. 


THE  HAND  VERSUS  JIACHINES. 

Without  any  wish  that  those  machines  which  really 
and  not  only  apparently  work  cheaper  than  the  hand 
should  be  disused,  yet  I  think  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  hand  would  be  better.  Some  dibbling  machines 
shown  at  Shrewsbury  have  suggested  these  reflections: — 
A  dibbUng  machine  that  costs  60^.  must  either  be  very 
heavy  or  very  intricate,  or  both^and, bow-ever  admirable 
seed  machines  may  be  (and  I  admit  are)  for  using  on 
dry  summer  hind,  yet  I  think  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able to  use  no  heavy  partial  presses  on  our  best  Wheat 
lands  in  autumn. 

So  busy  are  clever  men  in  search  of  machines  for 
everything  that  requires  exactness,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  impossible  that  some  are  even  now  puzzling  then- 
b-rains  to  make  a  hand  of  wood  and  iron  as  an  improve- 
ment upon,  yet  to  be  held  by  the  hand  of  flesh,  perhaps 
for  dropping  Wheat.  They  who  proposed  "  the  hand"'  as 
the  subject  of  a  Bridgewater  treatise,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, had  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  capabilit.es  ot  man, 
than  they  who  too  much  encourage  and  patronise  the 
inventors  of  machines.  There  are  questions  of  the 
highest  moment  connected  with  this  of  "  the  hand  versus 
machines."  There  can  be  no  denying  that,  in  many  cases, 
machines  are  used  because  men,  women,  and  children, 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  job  carefully  enough,  or  they 
are  said  to  be  too  stupid.  Henee,we  often  read  that  "dib- 
bling is  less  general  than  it  would  be,  liut  that  the  drop- 
pers cannot  be  trusted."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to 
till  his  land  in  the  best  way,  but  it  is  also  his  duty  to  im- 
prove his  labourers.  If  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining 
machines,  he  would  have  to  pay  mure  attention  to 'im- 
proving tlie  habits  of  fidelity,  care,  and  accuracy,  in  his 
servants,aiid,as  a  step,  to  engaging  their  love — instead  of 
striving  to  be  independent  of  them.     There  is  a  ten- 


dency to  capitalise  skill  as  well  as  wealth,  and  the  mass 
are  not  only  to  be  left  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  but  it 
will  soon  be  a  mutter  of  indifference  how  shallow  their 
heads  may  be.  In  plaiu  language,  I  think  it  to  be  the 
duty,  esiiecialiy  of  the  thiuliiug  and  intelligent,  to  look 
first  to  what  can  be  ihade  out  of  the  human  frame,  be- 
fore they  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  wood  aud 
iron. 

With  a  small  portion  of  ground  indeed,  which  of  itself 
I  admit  drives  me  to  look  to  the  individual  man  rather 
than  to  a  variety  of  machines,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
practice,  and  I  licipe  with  profit,  what  I  preach.  To 
produce  as  much  as  possible  at  the  least  comparative 
cost,  not  for  sell,  but  as  a  steward  only,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  labourer's  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
is  of  more  importance  still,  must  be,  aud  therefore  be 
seen  to  be  the  leading  motives  of  the  master.  The  la- 
bourer must  be  well  paid,  encouraged  by  extra  pay- 
ments— his  due  for  work  dune  extra  well  —  he  must  first  be 
well  and  closely  directed  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing 
the  job  he  is  upon  and  afterwards  (unless  he  be  found 
quite  unteachable  or  careless,  so  as  to  be  turned  away) 
left  avowedly  much  to  himself.  Children,  especially, 
must  be  well,  kindly,  and  judiciously  brought  up  on  a 
farm  ;  they  will  often  be  found  capable  of  doing  the 
lighter  wurk  of  men,  but  they  must  and  ought,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  paid  the  same  wages,  held  out  as  contingent 
upon  the  care  and  diligence  they  exhibit. 

I  did  hope  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  the  results 
of  a  plan  for  sowing  Wheat  by  hand,  but  circumstances 
prevented  the  experiment  from  being  made.  However, 
as  it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  might  like 
the  idea,  I  will  send  it  you,  untried  as  it  is,  except  for 

Turnips,  S:c.,  where  I  have  pursued  it  with  success 

G.  U. 


32.— 1845.] 
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P.S. —  If  people  will  waste  tlieii-  ingenuity  upon  ma- 
chines, by  all  means  let  them  eschew  such  absurdities 
as  that  for  making  Latin  verses.  It  is  said  the  inven- 
tor has  worked,  I  do  not  know  how  many  years,  upon  it. 
AVhy,  a  common  seven-row  drill  could  be  constructed  in 
half  a  day  by  any  ingenious  workman,  into  oue  that  would 
drill  as  good  hexameters,  and  give  into  the  bargain  the 
alternate  pentameter.  It  might  be  a  good  speculation, 
now  that  drills  are  not  wanted,  for  a  month  or  so. 

[The  invention  of  a  macliine — an  improvement  upon 
the  hand — for  dropping  seed,  was  noticed  the  other 
day  in  our  report  on  tlie  Shrew.■^bury  Exiiibition  ;  and, 
as  we  tlien  said,  it  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  decided 
improvement  upon  tlie  finger  and  thumb  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  seed  (see  page  519).  The  use  of 
machinery  in  agriculture,  though  its  immediate  effect 
may  be  to  deprive  labourers  of  ivork,  is  yet  part  of  an 
improved  system  wliieh  will  ultimately  employ  more 
labour  tlian  ever — labour,  toOj  not  of  a  merely  brute- 
force  cliaracter,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
skill  will  be  a  necessary  ingredient.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery— of  any  means,  indeed,  of  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production — is  productive  of  a  cheaper  article  in 
greater  quantity ;  and  there  is  such  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  cheapness  and  plenty  on  the  one  side, 
and  increased  consumption  of  the  article  produced  on 
the  other,  as  universally  insui*es  increased  employment 
for  all  who  are  eng.nged  in  the  manufacture.  The  pre- 
paration of  agricultural  produce  is  as  truly  a  manufac- 
ture as  any  other.  ] 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Barns. — These  are,  1st  :  The  barn  for  unthrashed 
corn  which  is  generally  on  the  second  floor,  and  con- 
tains the  machinery  for  thrashing.  2d,  the  dressing 
bai'u  in  which  the  corn  is  winnowed  and  prepared,  gene- 
rally situated  under  the  former.  3d,  the  chaff-house 
which  receives  the  chaff  from  the  winnowing  machine, 
and  is  generally  a  small  apartment  partitioned  off  from 
the  dressing  barn.  And  4th,  the  straw  barn  in  which 
the  thrashed  straw  is  stored  for  use.  On  farms,  on 
which  the  economical  and  convenient  plan  of.  stacking 
the  corn  crop  is  not  adopted,  large  barns  have  to  be 
provided  to  lodge  the  whole  unthrashed  corn  of  the 
farm,  but  as  such  buildings  are  inconsistent  with  the 
arrangements  required  in  a  properly  conducted  mixed 
husbandry  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  them.  The 
b.arns  are  the  only  buildings  in  which  the  size  has  little 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  farm.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  where  water  or  steam  power  is  em- 
ployed for  thrashing  ;  a  certain  amount  of  space  being 
required  to  contain  the  machinery  in  the  corn  and 
dressing  barns,  their  dimensions  are  in  a  greater 
measure  regulated  by  this,  and  the  straw  barn  is  adapted 
to  the  amount   of  work  which  the  machinery  performs. 

Being  necessarily  connected  together,  the  barns  do 
not  admit  of  much  diversity  of  arrangement.  The 
straw  barn  may  be  a  continuation  in  a  straight  line  of 
the  dressing  and  corn  barns,  or  it  may  cross  them  at 
right  angles,  thus  J.,  where  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
inverted  X  represents  the  straw  barn  in  two  divisions,  a 
very  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  vertical  line  the 
corn  barn.  In  this  ease  the  straw  falls  from  the  rakes 
of  the  thrashing  machine  into  the  centre  of  the  straw 
barn,  and  is  conveyed  right  and  left  to  be  stored  ; 
another  and  very  good  arrangement,  and  one  easily 
applied  in  practice,  is  the  following  : — 


!         E 


lEi 


J 


Li      . 

Fig.  S. 
Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  the  ground  or  dressing  barn  floor ; 
and  fig.  2  a  plan  of  the  corn  barn  floor.  In  the  former 
A  is  the  dressing  barn,  B  is  the  chaff  house,  and  C  part 
of  the  straw  barn.  In  fig.  2,  D  is  the  corn  barn  ;  at 
E,  the  position  of  the  thrashing  machine  is  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  ;  the  motive  power  may  be  at  F.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  whole  space  from  a  to  6  is  available 


for  storing  unthrashed  corn  ;  the  granary  may  be  in  the 
direction  H  or  I,  or  it  m.ay  extend  over  the  straw  barn. 
Thus  much  for  the  arrangements  of  the  barns 
in  themselves  ■ —  when  considering  the  motive  power 
and  its  applications,  I  shall  again  have  to  advert  to 
them.  It  would  confuse  the  subject  to  treat  of  the 
modifications  in  the  disposition  of  the  barns  required  to 
admit  of  the  utmost  advantage  being  taken  of  the  power 
employed  to  drive  the  thrashing  machine  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  other  matters.  I  shall,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  construction  of  these 
buildings. 

The  dressing  barn  may  be  eight  feet  high  from  the 
floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  joisting  of  the  corn  barn; 
but  it  is  better  to  be  higher,  to  afford  space  for  the 
elevators,  which  raise  the  corn  to  the  hoppers  of  the 
winnfiwingm.'ichine,  to  work  with  advantage ;  it  should  be 
well  lighted.  The  side  walls  of  the  coru  barn  should 
not  be  less  than  5  feet  above  the  floors,  bnt  six  feet  is 
better,  for  the  higher  the  walls  are  made,  the  lower  niny 
the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  be  kej)!.  and  gre.-iter  strength 
and  durability  ensured.  A  good  floor  for  the  dressing 
barn  may  be  formed  of  tiles  or  bricks  ;  a  much  better 
one  of  asphalte  ;  but  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
stone.  There  exists,  however,  a  pretty  general  pre- 
judice against  all  those,  and  wood  is  in  most  cases  pre- 
ferred. Whatever  be  the  material,  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  impervious  to  the  inroads  of  vermin.  In  the  case 
of  a  wooden  floor,  the  usual  method  of  effecting  this 
object  is  as  follows  : — The  soil  and  subsoil  are  dug  from 
the  area  of  the  interior  of  the  building  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet,  or  30  inches  below  tiie  level  of  the  floor.  Drains 
are  then  constructed,  if  necessary,  and  the  excavated  space 
is  filled  with  stones  broken  small  to  a  height  of  about 
1  foot  or  more,  according  to  the  total  depth,  and  above 
this  there  is  a  stratum  of  stones  or  brick  built  solidly  with 
lime  mortar — in  fact,  a  horizontal  wall.  In  this  stratum 
of  solid  building  the  sleepers  or  joists  are  bedded,  and 
it  is  carried  to  within  li-inch  of  the  under  side  of  the 
flooring  boards.  It  is  then  grouted,  or  in  some  cases 
covered  with  a  stiff  coat  of  plaster  lime  mixed  w-ith  glass 
broken  small.  Now  this,  though,  for  a  time,  pretty  ef- 
fectual in  preventing  the  inroads  of  vermin,  is  attended 
by  two  evil  consequences.  The  first  is  the  certain  early 
decay  of  t'  e  sleepers  from  dry  rot,  and  consequent  in- 
equalities of  the  floor  by  partial  sinking  ;  the  second 
arises  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
almost  always  performed,  the  stones  of  the  substratum 
being  seldom  broken  small  enough,  the  interstices  be- 
tween them  afford  access  to  the  rats  and  mice,  and  what 
should  be  solid  building  above  this  stratum  seldom  de- 
serves the  character  ;  on  the  contrary,  being  deficient 
in  packing,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  that  is,  in  the 
smaller  stones  by  which  the  interstices  between  the  lar^e 
ones  are  filled  up,  the  place  of  which,  if  supplied  at  all, 
being  supplied  with  mortar,  there  are  secure  and  comfort- 
able burrowing  places  provided  for  all  sorts  of  vermin. 

This  method,  then,  of  rendering  wooden  floors  vermin- 
proof  being  ineffectual  and  also  expensive,  I  shall  de- 
scribe a  method  which  I  practise,  and  which  experience 
has  shown  not  only  to  be  v.'ell  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
excluding  vermin,  but  also  to  be  attended  witli  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  ventilating  thoroughly  the  under 
part  of  the  barn.  The  arsa  of  the  buildings  having  been 
excavated  as  before,  and  the  drains  constructed  if  re- 
quired, it  is  filled  in  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  with 
gravel  or  stones  broken  small;  care  must  be  taken  that 
for  this  the  workmen  do  not  substitute  the  rubbish  and 
debris  of  the  building  m.aterials.  These  are  properly 
levelled,  and  on  the  top  of  them  rough  flags  with  dressed 
joints  are  laid ;  and  to  ensure  perfect  tightness  round  the 
main  walls,  and  also  the  dwarf  walls,  the  flao-s  are 
dressed  square  on  the  edges,  and  as  it  were  fitted  into  a 
groove  in  the  building.  It  is  not  really  so,  however,  for 
the  flags  are  laid  when  the  building  is  just  the  requisite 
height  to  receive  them,  so  that  there  is  no  great  trouble 
m  making  tight  work. 
The  figure  shows  this 
arrangement.  It  is  a 
transverse  section  of 
the  building.  A  A 
is  the  foundation  or 
footing  of  the  walls, 
a  a  the  stratum  of 
broken  stones  or 
gravel,  B  the  under 
floor  of  flags  inserted 
into  the  walls  at  the 
sides,  C  C  the  dwarf 

walls  which  carry  the  ^--^^i^.Tm  „,«,^,- -i_^=:^.|-^ 

sleepers  d  d,  E 'E  the  --^-^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^-ASJ 

wood  floor.  The  surface  of  the  walls  and  dwarf  walls  in 
the  space  between  the  two  floors  should  be  coated  with 
smooth  plaster.  Openings  should  be  made  through  the 
walls  into  the  space  between  the  floors  for  veutiiation, 
and  they  should  have  perforated  iron  covers  on  the  out- 
sides.  This,  of  course",  is  an  expensive  floor,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  nearly  so  good,  if  prejudice  could  be  over- 
come, as  when  the  upper  floor  is  constructed  of 
smoothly  polished  flags,  carefully  jointed.  In  tlie  least 
expensive  way  these  may  be  laid  on  sharp  broken 
stones,  but  in  the  better,  though  more  costly  manner, 
they  should  be  supported  on  dwarf  walls,  with  the  in- 
terspaces filled  in  with  such  stones.  This  latter  method 
requires  the  flags  to  be  of  regular  sizes,  while  in  the 
former  method  this  regularity  of  size  is  not  required. 

The  other  pai't  of  the  barn,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  vermin  lodging,  is  the  wall-head.  To 
prevent  this,  the  wall-heads  should  all  be  beam-filled,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  and  the   division-walls  carried 


up  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  slate  boarding. 
Beam-filling,  in  the  case  of  a  roof,  is  merely  continuing 
the  inside  part  of  the  wall  until  it  meets  the  slate 
bearding,  in  place  of  levelling  it  at  the  wall-head,  or 
point  where  tlie  wall-plate  of  the  roof  rests.  The  interior 
of  the  walls  of  these  barns  should  be  smoothly  plaslered 
and  finished  at  the  floor,  with  a  deep  skirting  of  wood. 
The  plastering  should  be  continued  down  underneath  the 
skirting.  The  windows  of  the  dressing  and  corn-barns 
should  be  made  as  represented  in  thefoUowing  figures : — 
Fig.  c.  Fig.  .5. 

■  L 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4  is  an  horizontal  section  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  window  ;  fig.  5  is  an  elevation  ;  and  fig.  ti  a  vertical 
section.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
whidow  is  glazed,  while  ihe  lower  part  is  formed  of  two 
frames  of  wood,  with  correspondiug  openings.  The 
outer  frame  is  fixed,  but  tha  inner  frame  is  made  to 
slide,  so  that  its  openings  may  be  opposite  those  of  the 
outer  frame,  to  permit  air  to  enter,  or  so  that  its  upright 
spaces  may  cover  the  openings  of  the  outer  frame.  I 
have  figured  this  window  liere  because  we  shall  have 
occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  it. 

In  many  cases,  dependant  on  the  situation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  barns,  it  is  convenient  to  make  the 
doors  open  outwards  and  fall  back  against  the  wall ; 
or,  what  is  still  better,  to  suspend  them  by  pulleys 
from  an  iron  rail,  that  they  may  be  slidden  aside.  This 
last  manner  of  hanging  the  doors  should  be  adopted 
wherever  practicable,  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  out- 
houses. They  may  thus  be  hung  on  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  the  wall,  or,  what  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
perfection,  a  recess  should  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  into  which  the  dooi-  may  be  slid,  and  thus  be  pro- 
tected from  injury.  This  simple  manner  of  suspending 
doors  will  be  illustrated  by  figui-es  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

The  chaff-house  being  merely  a  portion  of  the  dress- 
ing-barn partitioned  off,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice 
further.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  the  straw 
barn.  The  walls  of  the  straw  barn,  when  there  is  no  loft 
above  it,  should  be  10  or  11  feet  in  height,  beam-filled 
as  in  the  corn  barn.  The  floor  of  this  barn  may  be 
formed  of  any  of  the  materials  enumerated  as  suitable 
for  the  dressing-barn,  excepting  wood  ;  but  the  floor 
generally  used^aud  an  excellent  and  durable  floor  it 
is,  w^hen  well  made  — is  a  composition  of  lime,  clay,  and 
the  scorice  of  a  smith's  forge,  well  tempered  together, 
and  laid  on  a  stratum  of  sharp  broken  stones,  the  site, 
of  course,  being  drained  as  iu  the  other  cases.  This 
composition  is  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
bullock's  blood  ;  it  then,  when  properly  made,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  frequent  failures  in  composition 
floors  arise  from  the  materials  not  being  of  good  qua- 
lity, and  from  the  want  of  a  little  additional  labour  ;  they 
are  in  general  not  half  incorporated  by  working. 
The  straw-barn  walls  do  not  require  to  be  plastered. 
Light  aud  ventilation  are  obtained  by  narrow  openings 
in  the  walls,  fitted  each  with  a  vertical  board,  turning 
on  pivots  in  the  ceutre.  This,  when  turned  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  wall  closes  the  opening  entirely, 
and  its  greater  or  lesser  obliquity  admits  more  or  less 
light  and  air  as  required.  In  place  of  this  turning- 
shutter,  a  sliding  one  may  be  substituted.  Some  cover 
the  exterior  of  the  openings  with  stout  wire  net-work, 
or  perforated  iron,  to  prevent  vermin  gettiug  into  the 
barn.  But  where  there  are  open  doors  and  plenty  of 
straw  for  them  to  burrow  in,  even  rats  and  mice  will 
not  take  the  trouble  of  seeking  to  gain  admission  by  the 
window — that  is  to  say,  if  these  creatures  exist  on  the 
premises  at  all,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  their 
getting  into  the  barn  ;  therefore,  our  care  should  be 
to  construct  the  floor  and  wall-head,  so  that  they  may 

not    find  a  hole  to    take    up    their   abode   in James 

NewlaiidSj  Architect,  2,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh. 


Home  CorresDondence. 

Bindioeed. — I  see  in  your  "  Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents," an  inquiry  hon^  to  get  rid  of  Bindweed  (Convol- 
vulus arvensis),  a  plant  often  abundant  in  clayey, 
marly,  arable  land.  So  long  as  the  land  remains  arable 
the  hoe  and  dead  fallow  will  be  the  only  remedy  ;  but 
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the  land  may  be  converted  into  pasture  without  auy 
fear  of  its  appearing  as  a  pasture  weed.  A  field  on 
which  it  was  abundant  was  laid  down  to  Grass  for 
three  years,  and  during  that  period  I  do  not  remember 
teeing  a  single  plant,  nor  have  I  ever  observed  it  in 
pasture  ground.  This,  with  some  others,  as  the  Wild 
Oat  (Avena  fatua),  Mustard  (Sinapis  arvensis),  &e.  ; 
arable  culture  seems  essential  to  their  growth.  How- 
ever abundant  they  may  be  among  corn,  so  soon  as  the 
land  is  converted  into  pasture  they  disappear ;  but  if 
again  brought  in  tillage  they  will  be  as  abundant  as 
ever.  So  certain  are  plants  to  spring  up  where  soil 
and  circumstances  are  favourable  to  their  growth,  that 
many  philosophers  of  old  believed  plants  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  an  equivocal  generation.  As  all  plants  are 
now  considered  to  come  from  seed,  in  some  cases  with 
the  above  plants  their  seeds  must  remain  in  the  ground, 
and  near  the  surface,  for  ages  without  germinating,  and 
yet  preserve  their  vitality.  Another  species,  the  Con- 
volvulus sepium,  I  have  nearly  cleared  from  my  garden, 
not  by  getting  up  all  the  roots,  whicli  would  be  im- 
practicable, but  [N.B.}'by  perseveringly  cutting  off 
the  stem  whenever  it  appeared.  —  T.  Alleslree.  In 
reference  to  the  subject  of  "  equivocal  generation," 
alluded  to  above,  we  take  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  following,  abridged  from  the  Inverness  Courier ; 
it  is   a  pretty   good    illustration   of  what   the  author 

terms  most  erroTieoasXy '' spontaneous  life :" "We, 

farmers,    are   sometimes    much    puzzled    to    account 
for   the  various   tribes  of  Grasses,-  weeds,  fungi,  &c., 
which  spring  up  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  after  any 
peculiar  change  in  our  mode  of  cultivation  or  manage- 
ment, and  that  without  auy  .apparent  intervention  of 
what  naturalists  consider  an  indispensable  constituent, 
viz.,  the  seed.     I  have  sometimes  imagined  naturalists, 
when  they  recount  the  various,'  and  round-about,  and 
tedious  px'ocesses  which  must  take  place  before  certain 
natural  phenomena  can  occur,  must  have  felt  themselves 
hampered  by  theory  or  precedent.     For  instance,  if  we 
ask  a  philosopher  how  a  certain  moor — formerly  covered 
with  heath  and  bent,  and  miles  from  any  spot  producing 
any  other  sort  of  herbage — has  become,  by  the  mere 
application  of  burnt  lime,  comparatively  a  Clover  field, 
he  will  probably  say  that  the  seeds  of  the  White  Clover 
have  been  carried  there  by  the  winds,  or  in  the  stomachs 
of  birds,  and  dropped,  undigested,  on  the  field.     Now, 
we  know  that  the  seeds  of  White  Clover  are  not  of  that 
aerial  substance,  easily  carried  about  by  winds — that 
the  seeds,  in  fact,  are  probably  rarely  carried  a  single 
yard  from  the  place  where  they  have  grown  by  this  me- 
dium.    In  regard  to  the  transportation  of  the  seed  by 
birds,  we  do  not  deny  either  the  possibility  or  proba- 
bility that  such  may  occasionally  happen  to   a   small 
extent ;  but  that  a  field,  say  of  20  or  30  acres,  can  be 
seeded  over  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two,  and  so 
regularly,  by  the  chance  flight  of  birds,  which  have  by 
chance  picked  up  a  few  seeds  of  White  Clover,  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  digest,  is  more  than  I  can 
•comprehend.      But,   says   the    philosopher,   this    field 
may,   at  one  time,  have  carried   Wiiite   Clover  ;   the 
seeds   or  roots   may  have   lain    in    it   in  a    dormant 
■state    for    centuries — as   we    know   seeds    and    roots, 
under    certain     cu-cumstanees,    have    capabilities     of 
doing,    and    sprung    up    again    when    circumstances 
favoured  their   habit  of    growth.      To   this   I   would 
answer,  that  the  field  is  from  2  to  6  feet  deep  of  pure 
peat — that  this  has  been  accumulated   through  a  long 
succession  of  years,  by  the  growth  and  partial  decay  of 
peat-earth  plants — that  Clover,  if  it  ever  did  exist  there, 
must  have  done  so  before  the  accumulation  of  the  peat, 
and  the  supposed  seeds  and  roots  must  of  course  be 
below  the  accumulation,  and  are  not  likely  to  make  their 
appearance  through  a  stratum  of  peat-earth  from  2  to 
6  feet  thick.    Again,  if  a  quantity  of  peat  be  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  left  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  open  air,  in 
moist  weather,  it  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  Moss 
plants.     Have  the  seeds  of  these  musci  likewise  floated 
through  the  air,  and  alighted  on  the  ash-heaps  ;  or  has 
the  peat  contained  the  seeds,  which  have  been  set  free 
by   the  burning,  after  having  thus  gone  through   an 
ordeal  of,  probably,  1000°  Fahrenheit  ?     I  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  Moss  plants  to  have  been  propagated  by 
either  of  those  processes.     I  shall  now  give  an  instance 
of  what  appeared  to  me  to  he  spontaneous  life  in  insects. 
Late  in  the  month   of  December,  I   had  a   quantity  of 
sea-weed  cut  for  a  special  jjurpose,  and  placed  under  a 
shed  to  decay  and  rot ;  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  the  heap  was  literally  swarming  with  maggots,  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  they  might  have  been  lifted 
in   handfuUs.      Whence   cime   these  maggots  ? — they 
could  not  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  '  larvse,'  in  the 
cut  sea-weed,  as  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  whole 
insect  world  is  in  a  state  of  oblivion  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate.    Neither  could  the  eggs  of  the  insects  have  been 
deposited  on  the  sea-weed  before  it  was  cut,  as  it  was 
taken  from  a   sunk  rock,  fully  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  asd   only   visible  at  low  spring-tides  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  none  of  the  insect  tribes  go  often  past 
their  depth  in  salt  water.     The  most  apparent  natural 
cause  for  the  production  of  these  maggots  in  fermenting 
sea-weed,  is,  that  the  eggs  or  larvse  of  the  insects  were 
deposited  on  the  land  or  in  the  fresh  water,  and  washed 
into  the  rivers  by  the  rains,  and  thence  carried  into  the 
sea.     But  salt  is  so  inimical  to  land-insects  of  every  de- 
scription, that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  their  eggs  would 
withstand  10  or  12  months'  soaking  in  brine.  But  grant- 
ing that  they  could  withstand  this,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  transient  inanimate  egg  of  a  land  insect,  washed 
into  the  ocean  apparently  by  chance,  thus  leaving  the 
•  waste  of  waters,'  and  cleaving,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  the 


leaves  of  the  growing  sea-weed,  lu  quantities  which 
appear  incredible  ? — and  alike  is  the  sea-weed  of  the 
most  distant  island  of  the  Hebrides,  as  at  the  mouths 
of  our  streams  and  rivers,  where  alone  one  would  venture 
to  look  for  such  a  phenomena.  The  unlearned  say,  the 
maggots  and  flies  which  spi'ing  from  them  are  produced 
from  the  fermenting  and  decaying  sea-weed.  Can  the 
learned  gainsay  this  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  give  nume- 
rous other  instances,  in  the  lower  grades  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  where  reproduction  seems  as  ine.xplicable 
as  in  the  above  ;  and  Coleridge,  the  poet,  seemed  to 
understand  the  matter,  when  he  said.  In  his  '  Ancient 
Mariner,' 

*  And  siimy  things  did  crawl  loith  legs  upon  the  slimy  sea.' 
.The  only  instance  in  which  mankind  seems  to  have 
comprehended,  or  at  least  acted  upon,  the  laws  which 
produce  spontaneous  life,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Mush- 
room. Our  horticulturists  not  only  raise  Mushrooms 
from  the  seed,  which  they  call  '  spawn,'  but,  by  a  sort 
of  *  hocus-pocus '  mixture  of  the  dung  of  horses  and 
cows,  they  actually  manufacture,  or  create  the  '  spawn.' 
They  still,  however,  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  '  true 
seed '  must  be  somehow  or  other  mixed  up  in  the  pre- 
paration. Nicol,  one  of  our  old  and  most  enlightened 
gardeners,  gives  a  very  clear  and  graphic  exposition  of 
the  manufacture  of  Mushroom  seed,  and  of  the  spon- 
taneous life  which  arises  in  consequence.  '  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Mushroom,'  says  Nicol,  *  is  a  process  in 
gardening,  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  any.  In  the 
cultivation  of  any  other  vegetable,  we  either  sow  or 
plant  something  material — a  seed,  slip,  or  root,  which 
we  both  see  and  handle ;  but  in  the  culture  of  the 
Mushroom,  we  neither  sow  nor  plant  anything  visible, 
at  least  to  the  naked  eye  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Mush- 
rooms are  produced  from  seed.'  Where  is  the  certainty 
of  this  ?  —  honest  Nicol  has  taken  it  from  '  hearsay.' 
From  the  great  interest  the  learned  and  scientific  now 
take  in  investigating  natural  phenomena,  we  may  also 
reasonably  hope  the  further  light  will  be  vouchsafed  us 
on  tills  subject.  Believing  that  animalcules,  aided  by 
atmospheric  influence,  are  the  true  architects,  or 
buUders  up  and  pullers  down  of  the  material  world,  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  du'eet  the  stream  or  tide  of  these 
minute  things,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  work  for  our 
good  ;  or  where  it  seems  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  we 
may  be  able  to  dry  it  up  before  even  the  'leaven'  by 
which  they  are  produced  is  called  into  existence.  Thus 
the  blight,  the  rust,  the  mildew,  the  smut,  and  numer- 
ous other  ills  which  our  crops,  and  our  flocks  and  herds 
are  heir  to — which  many  imagine,  and,  I  think,  with 
reason,  are  the  works  of  animalcules,  and  that  which 
appears  to  us  as  the  disease,  is  simply  the  debris  or  rub- 
bish of  their  excavations — may  be  prevented  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  creation." 
[We  trust  that  no  one  will  suspect  us  of  admitting  for 
an  instant  these  arguments,  which  are  alike  contrary  to 
revelation,  evidence,  and  common  sense.] 

Glass  Milk-pans, — I  saw  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
some  time  ago,  a  notice  of  glass  milk-pans,  and  on  mak- 
ing inquiry  in  Dublin  I  ascertained  that  I  could  procure 
an  article  of  light  green  glass,  14  inches  top  diameter, 
10  bottom  ditto,  and  5^  inches  deep,  for  the  price  of  is. 
I  was  informed  at  Messrs.  Drummond's  agricultural 
warehouse  that  they  had  last  year  got  some  glass  milk- 
pans,  which  were  occasionally  found  cracked  and  broken 
without  any  assignable  cause.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  have  tried  them  have  the  kindness  to 
give  some  information  as  to  glass  milk-pans,  their  prices, 
and  whether  they  have  been  found  to  answer  in  dairies. 
White  delf  pans  and  wooden  tubs  are  in  use  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  the  latter  are  liable  to  contract  acidity. — Ali- 
quis,  Enniskillen,  Ireland. 

Dairy  Management. — I  have  just  taken  a  farm  in 
this  neighbourhood,  upon  which  there  are  20  cows. 
Having  heard  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  stall- 
feedmg  with  steamed  or  cooked  food,  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me 
where  I  may  be  permitted  to  inspect  a  dairy  so  arranged, 
previous  to  my  erecting  a  steaming  apparatus. — A  Con- 
stant Reader,  Hurstperpoint,  near  Brighton. 

(Vheat-crop. — I  have  a  large  field  of  Wheat  in  the 
most  luxurious  condition  as  to  growth,  &c.,  but  all  the 
ears  are  like  the  inclosed,  withered  at  the  ends. — E.  R., 
Halifax.  [Many  causes  may  be  effectual  iu  hindering 
the  setting  of  the  bloom,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  seed.  A 
cold  night  at  the  critical  period  during  which  the  pro- 
cess takes  place  might  do  it,  and  as  the  abortive  culms 
are  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ear,  this  may  have  been  the 
cause  in  your  case.  Does  this  failure  occur  in  patches 
or  over  the  whole  field  ?j 

Draining. — Will  you,  or  your  con-espondents,  ad- 
vise me  on  the  following  subject : — I  have  finished 
cutting  drains  down  the  slope,  in  a  piece  of  springy 
meadow  land,  21  feet  apart,  3  feet  deep,  5  inches  wide 
at  bottom,  by  12  inches  at  top  ;  and  from  the  previous 
state  of  the  land,  and  the  weather  not  allowing  it  to 
harden,  the  sides  (clay)  have  given  way  in  a  few  places. 
Two  of  the  drains  had  to  be  cut  upwards  of  5  feet 
through  bog,  down  to  the  clay;  would  you,  therefore,  re- 
commend cutting  into  the  clay,  and  if  so,  to  what 
depth .'  or  is  the  present  cutting  sufficiently  deep  ?  And 
as  some  of  the  drains  discharge  a  considenable  stream 
of  water — stone  being  the  material  for  filling  them — how 
do  you  recommend  its  being  done,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  melting  of  snow,  in  addition  to  the 
springs  of  water  carried  off"? — Z..,  Cardiganshire.  [It 
may  be  beneficial  to  dig  deeper  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  clay,  to  apply  to  the 
land  on  its  surface  ;  if  this  be  not  necessary,  then  we 
do  not  see  that  you  need  dig  into  the  clay,  after  going 


so  deep  to  reach  it.  If  you  have  a  great  body  of  water, 
you  must  fill  iu  deeper  than  usual  with  sti)nes,  and  use 
them  coarser  than  would  otherwise  be  advisable.] 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in   Hanover-squai'e,  on    Wednesday   last,   the   6th   of 
August  ;   present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portmin,  Pre- 
sident,  in  the  chair ;    Col.  Austen,  M.P.  ;   T.  Raymond 
Barker,   Esq.  ;    W.  R.   Browne,     Esq.    ;    J.    French 
Burke,  Esq.  ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  W.  A.  Cherry,  Esq.; 
A.  E.  Fuller,  Esq.,   M.P.  ;   H.  Gihbs,  Esq.  ;  S.  Gran- 
tham, Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  E.  Hussey,  Esq; 
J.    Kinder,  Esq. ;  Col.  M'Douall ;   R.  Milward,  Esq. ; 
H.  Price,  Esq.  ;  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  A.  Ran- 
sorae,  Esq.  ;    Prof.  Sewell  ;    Prof.  Solly  ;    J.  Manners 
Sutton,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  Turner',  Esq.     The  following  new 
Members  were  elected  : — 
iliddleton,  John,  Sparham,  Reepham,  Norfolk 
Tollemache,  Henry  Bertie,  Guard's  Club,  St.  James's 
Jesty,  Thomas,  Douce  Farm,  Piddleto^yn,  Dorset 
Owen,  Kichard,  Nantwich,  Cheshire 
Cookson,  John,  Hatherton,  Nantwich 
Davenport,  Edward,  Speenston-hall,  Bunhury,  Cheshire 
Elliott,  Evan,  Marsh,  Landulph,  Devonport 
Barker,  Robert,  Glynn,  Barmouth,  Merionethshire 
Field,  James  Pope,  Chesham  Tale,  Bucks 
Field,  Joseph,  Market-cell,  Mai-ket-street,  Beds 
How,  William,  Hammond's  End,  Harpenden,  Herts 
Dunn,  George,  ElUngham,  Belford,  Northumberland 
Hogarth,  John,  Akeld,  Wooler,  Northumberland 
Champion,  Henry,  Hafod,  Rhayader,  Radnorshire 
Edwards,    Sir  John,  Bart.,  Greeniields,  Machynlleth,  Mont- 
gomeryshire 
Boddington,  Benjamin,  Presteign,  Herefordshire 
Taylor,  Silas  B.,  36,  Regent-square,  St.  Pancras 
Marshall,  Rev.  Thomas,  Eccleston,  Chorley,  Lancashire 
Welch,  John,  Bachj-mbid,  Bach,  Ruthin,  Denbighshire 
Pai'doe,  James,  Sion-hill,  Kidderminster,  Worcestershire 
Hamilton,  John,  Sundrum,  Ayr,  Dumfrieshire 
Cholmondeley,    Lord    WiUiam    Henry,    Cholmondeley-hall, 

Cheshire 
Ogden,  John  Maude,  Simderland,  Durham 
Hammond,  Horace,  Horsemonden,  Lamberhurst,  Kent 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  R.,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintsh. 
Haslam,  John,  Chesham,  Bury,  Lancashire 
King,  James,  Dullingham,  Cambridge 
Taylor,  George,  Brecon 
Day,  Theodore,  Porthomal,  Brecon 
Corbett,  Rev,  Joseph,  Longnor,  Salop 
Marshall,  Francis,  Gi-imstone  Cottage,  Wolverhampton 
Smith,  Samuel  Steedman,  Hopton  Castle,  Ludlow,  Salop  . 
Ashton,  Richard,  Limefield,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Baker,  John,  Bridgnorth,  Salop 

Hickman,  Captain,  Old  Swdnford,  Stourbridge,  Worcester 
Bowman,  Edward,  East  Stoke,  Newark,  Notts. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Bakker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  current  cash-balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  5,313/.,  and  the  amount 
of  invested  capital,  8,200?. 

Resoluiigns. — 1.  That  the  communication  made  by 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  CHve,  M.P.,  of  the  Duke  of  Northmn- 
berland's  donation  of  100/.  in  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society  at  their  next  year's  country  meeting, 
be  referred  to  the  General  Newcastle  Committee,  with 
a  request  that  they  would  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Council  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December. 

2.  Mr.  Etheredge  having  represented  to  the  Council, 
that  some  of  the  e.xhibitors  whose  Tile-machines  had 
been  selected  for  subsequent  trial,  in  competition  for 
the  Society's  prize,  infringed  on  certain  patent  rights 
held  by  him  in  reference  to  his  own  machine;  the 
Council,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

(1).  That  the  trial  of  the  Tile-machines  proceed. 
(2).  That  the  Judges  be  informed  of  the  protest  of 

BIi'.  Etheredge ;  and  be  indemnified  by  the  Society 

again>.t  any  legal  consequences. 
(3).  That  such  arraugements  be  made  through  the 

lawyers  of  the  Society  with  the  proprietors  of  the 

selected  Tde-machines,  as  shall  save  the  Society 

from  action-at-law,  as  users  of  the  machines. 
(4).  That  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Ran- 

some,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  be  a  Committee  to  carry  out 

the  foregoing  resolutions. 

3.  That  the  Council  cannot  grant  the  Petition  of  the 
Omnibus  and  Coach  Proprietors  who  worked  the  ground 
between  Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsbury,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  Country  Jleeting  for  an  increased 
rate  of  remuneration  beyond  the  terms  of  contract. 

4.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  it  was  resolved  unanimously— 

(1).  That  a  communication  be  made  to   the    Com- 
missioners of  Police,  conveying  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Council  for  their  arrangements,  and  the  excel- 
lent conduct  of  the  parties  selected   by  them  to 
attend  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting. 
(2).  That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Inspector  Charles  Otway,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  iu  testimony  of  the  unqualified  approbation 
entertained  by  the  Council  of  his  conduct,  and  of 
tlie   valuable   services    rendered   by   him  to    the 
Society,  at  their  Annual  Country  Meetings. 
Notices  of  Motion. — 1.  Mr.  Shelley,  at  the  Monthly 
Council  in  November  : — "  That  it  is  advisable,  in  the 
payment  of  the  judges,  both  of  Implements  and  Stock, 
that  their  bona  fide  expenses  be  repaid  them." 

2.  Mr.  HUlyard,  at  the  Monthly  Councd  in  Decern- 
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Iter:— "Tliiit  the  resolution  of  Council,  passed  ou  the  2oth 
July,  1844,—'  That  no  castrated  or  spayed  animals  be 
allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Country  Shows  of  the 
Society  ' — be  rescinded." 

3.  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  at  the  Monthly  Council  in 
December  :— "  That  the  bye-law  which  requires  the 
final  settlement  of  all  the  prizes  of  any  particular  year, 
by  the  month  of  June  m  the  year  preceding,  be  taUen 
into  consideration." 

4.  Mr.  MiLWOOD,  at  the  Monthly  Council  in  Decern- 

lier  : "  That  .as  the  sales  by  auction  have  hitherto  not 

been  satisfactory,  it  will  be  better  to  appoint  an  auc- 
tioneer." 

CoMJiHNiCATioNS. — FroHi  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
TO.v,  informing  the  President  that  tlie  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Jamaica  had  ofi'ered  a  prize  of  100/., 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Governor  of  that  island, 
along  with  second  and  third  prizes  of  iOl.  and  201.  each 
respectively,  supplied  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  for 
the  best  te.Kt-book  on  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  schools 
in  Jamaica.  From  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Accouiniodatiou  of  Judges  of  the  Society's 
Shows.  From  Jlr.  La  Beaume  on  the  Germina- 
tion of  Seeds,  the  Preservation  of  Corn,  Hay,  and 
Clover  stacks  from  spontaneous  combustion,  and  the 
treatment  of  diseases  to  which  labourers  are  more  pecu- 
liarly li.able;  from  Mr.  Uodds,  on  the  state  of  the  crops  in 
Lancashire  ;  from  Professor  Sewell,  presenting  to  the 
Society  two  transfusion  Syringes  for  passing  water  or 
other  liquids  into  the  jugular  vein,  with  a  view  to 
couiit-'vact  the  effect  of  rabid  poison  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  at  the  s.ame  time,  repeating  his  request  of  last 
year,  that  should  any  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
have  sheep,  calves,  steers,  or  heifers,  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs,  and  apprehensions  be  entertained  from  their 
symptoms  that  canine  madness  would  ensue,  they  would 
do  him  the  favour  of  sending  them,  without  loss  of  time, 
addressed  to  him  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Lon- 
don, when  he  would  cheerfully  defray  all  expenses  of 
such  conveyance,  and  report  to  the  parties  the  result  of 
his  experiments  on  the  animals  ;  from  Lord  St.  John, 
offering  his  Tile-yard  for  the  Society's  trial  of  tile- 
machines  ;  and  'from  Mr.  Hillyard  and  Mr._  Crisp, 
Buggestions  in  reference  to  the  prizes  of  the  Society. 

Amone:  the  numerous  presents  made  to  the  Society, 
were  a  collection  of  sami>ie3  of  Alpaca  wool,  from  Capt. 
Stanley  Carr,  and  a  China  jug  of  Large  dimensions 
embellished  with  designs  of  an  agricultural  character  as 
a  specimen  of  art  to  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
Shrewsburv  meeting,  by  Messrs.  Rose  and  Co.,  of  the 
Coalbrook '  Dale  China  Works.  For  all  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

The  House  Committee  having  received  authority  to 
undertake  the  requisite  repairs  of  the  Society's  house 
during  the  autumn,  agreeably  with  the  tenour  of  the 
lease,  and  the  Finance  Committee  to  make  the  usual 
arrangements  for  leave  of  .absence  to  the  Secretary,  and 
to  the  clerks  of  the  establishment  during  the  autumn 
recess,  the  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday  the  5th  of 
November. 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

On  Silicate  of  Soda  as  a  litanure. — I  have  adverted 
to  the  propriety  of  mixing  silicate  of  potash  or  soda 
with  guano  or  dissolved  bones  befin-e  applying  them  to 
the  land.  As  the  use  of  these  silicates  is  at  present 
much  raeomraended,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  how 
far  they  .are  really  necessary  to  the  soil. 

1°.  if  a  portion  of  soil,  burned,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  organic  matter  it  conUiius,  be  then  boiled  in  distilled 
water  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  filtered  solution  be 
afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
heated  to  redness,  to  burn  oft'  the  organic  matter 
minute  but  variable  quantity  of  saline  matter  will  re- 
main, in  which  a  trace  of  silica  will  usually  be  found. 
Most  soils,  therefore,  contain  some  silica  in  a  state  in 
■which  it  may  be  taken  up  by  water. 

2°  If,  after  boiling  with  water,  the  soil  be  digested  for 
two  or  three  hours  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid  till 
it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  if  the  filtered  solution  be 
treated  with  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  to  sepa- 
rate the  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  lime,  and  be  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  silica 
■will  be  found  in  the  saline  matter  which  remains.  Or  if 
the  acid  solution  be  at  once  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
then  tre.ated  with  water,  some  silica  will  remain  insolu- 
ble. Soils,  therefore,  generally  cout.ain  a  further  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  silica,  in  a  state  hi  which  it  is  soluble  in 
acid  solutions.  In  the  following  table,  the  last  line  but 
one  shows  tlie  proportions  ox  soluble  silica  thus  obtained 
from  four,  different  soils  analysed  in  my  laboratory  : — 


I  could  have  given  other  such  results,  but  these  show 
both  the  presence  of  silica  in  this  state  in  our  cultivated 
soils,  and  how  much  it  varies  in  different  soils.  In  the 
fifth  column  it  is  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  and 
second.  The  quantity  present  in  the  first  two  columns 
— 1 -5th  of  a  per  cent.,  oroneponnd  in  500  lbs.  of  soil-— 
appears  very  small  wlien  compared  with  the  whole  soil, 
and  yet  it  proves  to  be  large  when  we  come  to  calculate 
how  "much  an  acre  of  soil  will  contain,  and  how  much  a 
crop  of  corn  will  carry  off  from  that  acre.  A  square 
yard  of  soil,  12  inches  deep,  will  weigh  about  700  lbs.,  so 
that  this  extent  of  soil  will  contain  l§lbs.  of  silica  soluble 
in  acids,  which  amounts  to  6,700  lbs.  in  an  acre  !  The 
straw  of  our  grain  crops  leaves,  on  an  aver.ago,  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  less  than  one-half  usually 
consists  of  sihca,  and  a  crop  of  straw  rarely  exceeds 
3000  lbs.  per  imperial  acre.  If  we  take  these  numbers 
as  tolerable  approximations,  the  quantity  of  silica  carried 
off  by  a  crop  of  straw  amounts  to  75  lbs.  per  acre ; 
while  the  silica  soluble  in  acids,  and  which  it  is  believed 
plants  can  take  up,  amounts  as  above  to  6700  lbs.  Or 
this  silica  will  alone  supply  the  wants  of  900  crops  of 
corn.  The  soil  in  the  fifth  column  contains  four  times 
as  much,  or  it  would  provide  silica  for  3600  crops  ! 

3°.  If  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  soil  be  washed  with 
water,  to  free  it  from  siliceous  sand,  and  the  finer  or 
clayey  part  be  collected  and  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  a  large  por- 
tion of  silica,  in  light  white  flocks,  will  remain  behind  ; 
while  the  solution  will  contain  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  perhaps  potash  and  soda,  with  which  the  silica  had 
been  combined  in  the  soil.  This  portion  of  the  silica  of 
the  soil  is  very  large,  and  sometimes  forms  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  whole  weight.  In  the  form  of  silicates  in- 
soluble in  muriatic  acid,  therefore,  the  soil  contains  an 
enormous  quantity  of  silica.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  roots  of  our  corn-crops  are  capable  of  taking 
up  and  appropriating  that  portion  of  the  silica  of  the 
soil  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  it  may  be  doubted  by 
some  if  that  which  is  taken  up  by  acids,  and  especially  if 
that  which  acids  leave  undissolved,  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  our  growing  crops.  I  will  not  ofi'er 
here  any  of  those  theoretical  considerations  which  induce 
chemiste  and  physiologists  to  believe  that  both  the 
silicates  which  are  soluble  and  those  which  are  insoluble 
in  acids  are  really  a  source  of  mineral  nourishment  to 
the  plant.  An  appeal  to  experiment  will  be  nmch 
more  satisfactory  to  the  practical  man.  Wiegnian 
and  Pdlstorf*  took  fine  white  quartz  sand,  burned  it 
to  destroy  any  organic  matter  it  might  contain,  digested 
it  for  1 6  hours  in  strong  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then 
washed  it  v.-ith  distilled  water.  Everything  soluble 
being  thus  removed,  seeds  of  different  kinds.  Barley, 
Oats,  Buckwheat,  Vetch,  Clover,  and  Tobacco  were 
sown  in  it,  and  watered  with  distilled  water.  They  all 
grew  and  came  to  a  greater  or  less  height.  The  ash 
left  by  separate  portions  of  the  seeds  and  plants,  when 
full  grown,  was  determined  and  analysed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  I  have  put  together  their  comparative 
results,  in  so  far  as  the  silica  is  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  height  to  which  the  plants  had  arrived  when  they 
were  gathered  :— 
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absence  of  such  silicates — that  these  assertions  are 
hastily  made  and  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  very  few  soils  indeed,  which,  if  properly 
treated  otherwise,  will  refuse  to  yield  good  crops  merely 
because  a  soluble  silicate  has  not  been  added  to  them. 
Is  the  use  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  then,  not  to 
be  recommended  ?  Are  there  no  circumstauces  under 
which  it  may  prove  profitable  to  the  practical  man  ? 
These  are  questions  which,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  remarks,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  answer  in  the  negative.  Soils  which  contain 
thousands  of  pounds  of  potash  and  soda  in  a  state  of 
chemical  combination,  from  which  plants  can  obtain  it 
by  degrees,  are  yet  often  rendered  more  productive  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  cwts.  of  wood-ashes  or  common 
salt,  from  which  the  plants  can  obtain  alkaline  matter 
without  delay.  It  may  be  so,  therefore,  with  the 
silicates. 

There  is  only  one  legitimate  purpose,  however,  for 
which  a  silicate  should  be  added  to  the  soil — it  is  to 
supply  silica  to  the  plant.  We  ought  not  to  add  sili- 
cates for  the  purpose  of  supplying  alkaline  or  earthy 
matter,  unless  some  question  of  economy  interferes. 
We  use  wood-ashes  which  contain  silicates,  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  add  potash  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 
There  is  only  one  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  addition 
of  a  silicate  has  done  good  to  our  corn  crop  ;  it  must 
have  given  more  silica,  and  consequently,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, more  strength  to  the  straw.  That  the  crop  has 
been  generally  improved,  that  it  is  more  luxuriant  and 
thriving,  or  even  that  it  yields  a  larger  return  of  corn, 
will  not  be  a  proof  of  the  virtue  of  the  silicate.  The 
effect  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  potash  or  the 
soda  it  contains,  and  the  use  of  these  alone  might  have 
produced  the  same  effect. 

Oats  grown  upon  a  mossy  soil  are  soft  and  dull  in 
the  straw,  and  I  have  found  such  straw  to  be  defi- 
cient in  silica.  Wheat  growing  rankly  upon  a  moist 
soil,  and  in  a  moist  season,  or  a  heavy  thicidy  grow- 
ing crop  of  Barley,  is  apt  to  be  laid  by  the  wind,  or 
to  fall  down  under  the  weight  of  the  ear.  The  straw 
is  too  feeble  in  all  these  eases,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  use  of  silicates  would  abate  the  evil.  Lampadius 
found  the  growth  of  Vt'heat  and  Rye  to  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  use  of  a  soluble  silicate  of  potash,  but  the 
alkali  might  be  the  cause  of  the  effect  observed,  and  no 
other  experiments  of  an  accurate  kind  have  yet  been 
made.  The  late  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Lochend  applied  silicate 
of  soda,  at  my  suggestion,  to.  his  corn  crop  last  year, 
but  his  unfortunate  death  prevented  the  results  from 
being  observed. 

It  is  still  an  open  question,  then,  whether  or  not  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  at  our  pleasure,  to  streugtheji  the 
straw  of  our  corn  plants — whether  it  would  be  useful  to 
apply  the  soluble  silicates  to  all  soils — wdietlier  there  are 
any  to  wliich  they  may  be  applied  with  advantage  and 
profit  as  an  ordinary  manure. 

Irrespective  of  theory,  it  is  important  to  determine 
this  point.  There  are  certain  practical  evils  which  it  is 
desirable  to  overcome  ;  will  the  use  of  silicates  over- 
come them  ?  Theor}'  does  her  part  best  by  practice, 
when,  instead  of  boldly  pronouncing  upon  doubtful 
points,  she  suggests  experim.ents  by  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  cleared  up.  It  is  a  fair  subject  for  trial, 
therefore,  which  I  hope  some  of  our  skilful  experimental 
farmers  will  take  up.  Silicate  of  soda  may  now  be  had 
of  the  Messrs.  Turnbull's,  of  Glasgow,  at  12s.  per  cwt. 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Cr.aigie,  has  some  patches  on  trial.  I 
hope  others  will  follow  his  example.  To  eliminate  the 
effect  of  the  soda  from  the  experiment,  three  experi- 
mental patches  ought  to  be  chosen  in  duplicate  or  tripli- 
cate.    Thus  : — 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  from  quartz  sand,  after  it  has 
been  digested  in  strong  acids,  plants  are  able  to  extract 
sihca  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  inorganic  nourishment, 
to  which,  in  the  .above  Table,  I  have  not  alluded.  The 
sand  in  which  the  plants  had  grown  was  found,  upon 
analysis,  to  contain  97.9  per  cent,  of  pure  silica,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  From  this  experiment,  therefore, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  plants  are  capable  of 
decomposing  and  extracting  silica  even  from  those  sili- 
cates in  the  soil  which  are  not  attacked  by  acids.  How 
much  more  easily  may  they  decompose  and  appropriate 
the  constituents  of  those  silicates  which  are  capable  of 
behig  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  acids  !  Nor  is  it 
in  virtue  of  any  mysterious  power  that  this  decomposi- 
tion is  effected.  The  prolonged  action  of  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  slowly  decomposes  even  the  most 
refractory  silicates.  The  water  in  the  soil  is  more  or 
less  charged  with  this  carbonic  acid — the  decaying  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil  produces  it,  and  the  roots  of 
living  plants  give  it  off — so  that  a  simple  chemical  action 
is  sufficient  to  explain  how  the  plant  can  obtain  food 
from  such  unpromising  materials. 

It  is  an  important  conclusion,  therefore,  for  practical 
agriculture,  that  the  silica,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  our  corn  and  li.ay  crops,  abounds  so  much  in 
nearly  all  our  soils,  and  in  a  state  in  which  the  roots  of 
plants  can  more  or  less  readily  take  it  up.  It  satisfies 
us  in  regard  to  three  points  : — a.  As  to  where  and  how 
the  plants  obtain  their  silica,  i.  That,  in  general,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  add  silica  in  any  form  as  a 
manure  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  that — c — The  broad 
assertions  of  those  who  say  that  guano  or  bones  should 
always  be  mixed  with  silicate  of  potass  or  soda,  and  who 
ascribe  certain  alleged  failures  of  these  manures  to  the 


Nothing 

1  cwt.  of  Silicate 
of  Soda. 

1  cwt.  of  Carbonate 
of  Soda. 

1  cwt.  of  Carbonate 
of  Soda 

Nothing. 

1  cwt.  of  Silicate. 

One  cwt.  of  Silicate. 

1  cwt.  of  Carhonate. 

Nothing. 

'   Ueber    die    Unor^aniscben  Bestundtherle  der  Pflanzen- 
Brauuschweig.    1812, 


Not  only  should  observations  be  made  as  to  the 
rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  growth  and  to  the  strengtli 
of  the  straw,  but  an  average  sample  of  e.ach  of  the 
straws  should  be  analysed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  more  silica  has  really  been  taken  up 
by  the  one  part  of  the  crop  than  by  the  other.  Such 
experiments  as  these  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  settle  the 
point,  and  will  free  the  practical  man  from  the  necessity 
of  relying  upon,  or  being  guided  by,  the  mere  opinions 
and  hypotheses  of  theoretical  chemists. — Report  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnsioiiin  the  Highland  Societffs  Transactions 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at 
Belfast  on  the  23d  of  July.  The  sub-committee,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  best  means  of  guarding  against 
the  future  occurrence  of  those  frauds  in  sowing  Flax- 
seed which  had  been  so  prevalent  last  spring,  recom- 
mended that  the  following  document  should  be  put  ia 
circulation  :  —  *'  The  Flax  Improvement  Society, 
anxious  to  guard  the  farmers  of  Ireland  against  such 
frauds  as  have  been  practised  of  late  in  the  sale  of 
Flax-seed  (where  much  injury  has  been  occasioned  to 
persons  getting  old  or  mixed  seed,  instead  of  new 
and  genuine,  and  many  persons  consequently  prevented 
from  sowing),  have  given  the  subject  their  most  eaniest 
and  anxious  attention  ;  and  hope  the  following  direc- 
tions will,  if  properly  adhered  to,  prevent  similar  im- 
positions in  future  : — As  most  of  the  frauds  have 
been  practised  by  retailers  of  seed — men  of  little  stand- 
ing, or  possessed  of  limited  capital,  and  from'whom  no 
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compensation  could  be  obtained,  in  case  of  breaeli  of 
faith,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  seed  shall,  in 
every  instance,  be  procured  from  ifnporters  or  mer- 
chants of  integrity,  or  known  wealth.  From  persons 
of  character  there  is  little  to  apprehend,  on  the  score 
of  fraud  ;  and  wealthy  parties  will  he  able  to  make 
compensation,  if  loss  be  sustained  (the  legal  means  for 
which  have  been  pointed  nut  in  the  counsel's  opinion, 
taken  by  this  Society,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Ire- 
land, and  formerly  published).  As  many  small  farmers 
would  not  require  so  much  as  an  original  package,  it  is 
strongly  urged  on  all  landed  proprietors  to  protect  their 
tenantry  from  imposition,  by  purchasing  (as  some  of 
them  at  present  do)  such  quantity  of  seed  as  they  may 
require.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  give  notice  that  such  tenants  as  require  Flax-seed 
should,  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  le.ave  their  names, 
with  the  quantity  and  sort  of  seed  required,  with  the 
land-agent,  who  would  order  the  necessary  quantity, 
and  pay  a  person  for  distributing  it.  The  farmer 
would  thuS^save  a  little  in  price,  and  be  secure  of  a 
crop,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  the  landlord 
would,  besides  doing  a  positive  good  to  his  tenant,  be 
pretty  certain  of  enabling  him  to  pay  his  rent.  Where 
the  landlord  does  not  assist  in  this  way,  two  or  more 
farmers,  or  the  committees  of  farming  societies,  should 
join,  and  purchase  their  seed  from  first  hands,  or  re- 
spectable piirties,  and  in  original  packages.  In  all,  or 
any  of  these  cases,  the  secretary  of  this  Society  will  be 
ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  procuring  good 
seed,  having,  as  is  expected,  information  from  the 
trade  as  to  "the  sorts  and  quantity  of  seed  imported  by 
them.  For  the  above  purpose,  this  Society,  on  receiv- 
iii^  from  importers  or  vendors  of  seed,  satisfactory  in- 
formation, and  evidence  of  the  quality  and  sorts  he  has 
for  sale,  will  recommend  them  to  purchasers,  when 
the  parties  are  willing  to  give  such  a  guarantee  as  may 
te  evidence  to  the  farmer  that  the  seed  he  purchases 
is  what  it  purports  to  be.  This  Society  recommends 
the  farmer,  in  every  instance,  to  insist  on  such  a  war- 
ranty as  is  subjoined.*  No  respectable  dealer  will  re- 
fuse it  ;  and  from  no  other  should  he,  on  any  terms, 
purchase.  The  result  of  the  present  crops  confirms 
the  Society  in  the  belief  that  seed  saved  in  this  country, 
from  foreign,  will,  for  one  year  at  least,  produce  quite 
as  good  a  crop  as  the  original,  or  perhaps  better  ;  and, 
as  this  is  a  simple  and  efiicient  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  imposition,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  farmers 
to  protect  themselves  in  this  wa}'.  For  this  purpose, 
ample  instructions  have  been  provided,  and  circulated 
extensively  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  if  these  suggestions  be 
acted  upon,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  iu  the  next 
and  ensuing  seasons.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  save 
a  small  portion,  as  the  produce  of  a  very  small  quantity 
would  be  sufficient  for  sowing  as  much  as  any  farmer 
will  require.  This  should  be  saved  on  the  Courtrai 
plan  ;  and,  should  it  give  a  little  trouble,  or  even  render 
the  Flax  worse,  it  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  value  of  the  seed,  and  security  of  a  good  crop  from 
it.  The  seed  has  been  worth  12/.  to  14^.  per  acre,  for 
sowing,  besides  the  value  of  the  Flax  ;  so  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  loss  on  this  head.  For  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  rippling  immediately  will  save  the  seed  for 
crushing  and  feeding,  without  injuring  the  Flax.  Riga 
seed  would  seem  the  best  to  rear  from,  for  the  next 
year's  sowing,  as  the  Dutch  is  from  Riga  seed  similarly 
treated  ;  and  the  change  of  the  soil,  in  the  second 
instance,  might  not  be  so  useful  as  the  first.  Either 
may  do  very  well  ;  but,  until  there  are  more  extensive 
experiments,  this  Society  would  prefer  Riga.  Every 
farmer  should  carefully  watch,  and  note  the  results  of 
each,  so  as  to  come  to  the  most  remunerative.  If  these 
hints  be  of  any  service  in  obviating  the  disappointment 
and  loss  arising  from  spurious  seed,  this  Society  will  be 
amply  repaid.— (Signed)  Robert  M'KibUn,  Chairman 
of  Sub-Committee."  The  report  was  unanimously  re- 
ceived, and  ordered  to  be  circulated,  with  copies  of  the 
case  submitted  to  counsel,  and  his  opinion  thereon. 


MiscellaJieous. 

Effect  of  Oilcnke  on  the  Manure  of  the  Animals  fed  on 
it. — A  friend  of  mine  has  lately  adopted  a  plan  which, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend ;  it  is  that  of  giving  a  small  quantity  of  oilcake  to 
animals  grazing,  for  the  sake  of  improving  an  ordinary 
pasture,  and  its  effects  are  astonishing.  The  pastures 
I  allude  to  are  small,  and  one  or  two  bullocks  more 
than  they  are  calculated  to  carry  are  put  into  each  ; 
the  lot  are  then  allowed  4  lbs.  of  cake  per  day  per  head; 
this,  at  a  cost  of  about  2s.  i)er  head  per  week— wliich,  I 
believe,  the  .stock  well  paid  for— has  entirely  altered  the 
face  of  pastures  from  what  they  were  three  years  ago, 
when  the  plan  was  first  adopted  by  him  ;  and,  I  believe, 
without  any  loss  to  himself.— G.  Dobilu  ,-  £„ijlish  Af/ri- 
cultural  Society's  Journal. 

Slall-feediny.—U  is  the  abuse  of  stall-feeding  that 
has  got  it  into  disrepute  with  some  people,  and  the  not 
treading  down  straw  enough  with  others.  This  last  I 
hold  to  be  an  advantage,  instead  of  a  disadvantage  ;  for 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  dunghill,''but  the 
quality  of  the  manure  that  causes  the  farmer's  stack- 
yard to  be  well  filled.  If  managed  well,  I  contend  that 
there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  stall-feeding.     The  fattening- 


"  Form  of  War mntil.— Belfast,  April  Vi,  184.5.— We  hereby 
certify,  that  we  have  this  (Liy  sold  to  A.  B.,  of  C,  two  hhds. 
genuine  Dutch  Flax-seed,  which  we  warrant  of  the  growth  of 
184.5,  marked  S.  K.  &  Co.  ;  said  Flax-seed  was  imported  by  us 
in  the  ship  Zorfrolict,  Captain  BeiRhius,  from  Rotterdam,  and 
entered  in  the  Custom-house,  at  Belfast,  on  the  15th  February 
last.— iJ.  B.  i:  <;o.,.MmhanU. 


house  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  underground  drains,  with  gratings, 
to  carry  off  the  urine  into  the  liquid-manure  tank;  shut- 
ters behind  the  bullocks  to  regulate  the  heat,  and  a  wide 
passage  at  their  heads  to  feed  them  and  clean  their 
mangers.  The  advantages  I  conceive  to  be  the  quan- 
tity of  litter  required  being  smaller,  therefore  the  muck 
being  made  better  ;  the  temperature  being  more  easily 
regulated,  and  every  bullock  being  allowed  to  eat  his 
shiire  in  peace.  The  disadvantage  of  the  animal  not 
being  able  to  rub  himself  so  well,  I  consider  fully  done 
away  with  by  the  rough  brush,  which,  you  will  observe, 
I  recommend  using  ;  and  although  theorists  may  fancy 
the  health  of  the  animal  likely  to  suffer,  I  have  never 
found  it  so  in  practice. — G.  Dobilo  ;  English  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricultural  College,  Cirexcesteh — Juvenis — "We  under- 
stand it  will  be  open  at  Micliaelmas.  Pupils  need  nomina- 
tion by  shareholders.  A  list  of  these  may  doubtless  easily  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  principal,  at  the  college,  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire. 

Analysis  of  Red  Clovek — C,  a  Subscnber — The  following;  are 
analyses,  by  Boussingault,  of  the  aslies  of  Clover  : — 


The  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis  of  dried  Clover  : 
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The  following  is  Liebig's  analysis  of  Trifolium  pratense  : — 
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ThefoUomngis  astatementby  Wiegmann  andPolstorf,  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  Clover  : — 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda. 

Salts  of  Lime. 

Silica. 

Meado^v  Clover    .     . 

3!>.20 

61-. 

4.9 

9161bs.  of  green  Red  Clover  contain  100 lbs.  of  gluten;  it  takes 
9187  lbs.  of  Turnips  to  give  as  much — Ked.Cloveris  the  theap- 
est  source  of  gluten' that  the  farmer  possesses  ; — authority, 
Dr.  Smith,  Manchester.  "We  have  no  analysis  of  Meadow- 
Grass. 

Books— J"  S  Wroxton—"  The  Value  of  Landed  Property  Bemon- 
strated,"  &;c.    By  Layton  Cooke,  Esq.    London. 

Coltsfoot — J'^^You  must  pull  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
bud  in  the  spring,  and  the  leaves  whenever  they  appear. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  desti'oying  thera. 

DvcKs— A  Keeper  of  Aylesbur(/  I>ucks-~Y on  may  put  moi'e  than 
six,  say  eight  or  ten  to  one  drake.       ■ 

ExpENCES  OF  Farming — X  Z — Thank  you  :  we  will  endeavour 
to  excite  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 

HoRSE-DEALEiis— J.non — The  editor  does  not  reside  in  London, 
and  is  quite  unable  to  give  any  assistance, 
iiQuiD  Manure— -P  C— Perhaps  the  best  use  you  can  make  of 
it  is,  to  gather  round  your  tank  alot  of  vegetablemould,  saw- 
dust, leaves,  and  vegetable  rubbish  of  every  kind,  and  soak 
the  heap  once  a  week  with  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently rotted,  dpply  it  to  the  land,  and  replace  the  heap  with 
a  fresh  lot  of  material  to  be  converted  in  like  manner. 
ucERNE — E  T  ir— It  will  be  your  interest  to  defer  sowing 
Lucerne  till  April  next,  rather  than  sow  now.  Three  acres 
of  good  land  will  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  four  cows,  if 
cultivated  properly.  Lucerne  and  Italian  Rye  Grass  with 
Clover  are  both  good  feed  for  cows  fi'om  May  till  October. 
CaiTots  and  Parsnips,  especially  the  latter,  with  hay,  are  good 
winter  food. 

Name  of  Grass— Gi-a7nen — Only  one  specimen  arrived ;  it  is 
Avena  tlavescens. 

Pigeons— O  I*  Q  asks  what  is  the  best  treatment  of  fancy 
pigeons  with  regard  to  food,  lodgings,  &c.  ?  Are  there  any 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  what  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives, remedies,  &c.  1 

Turnips,  Manures,  &c. — A  G — The  nearer  the  Turnips  that 
you  work  your  land  ivith  the  horse-hoe,  the  better,  provided 
you  do  not  injure  the  leaf  or  the  bulb  ;  and  the  oftener,  the 
"better  also.  Our  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Swedes  now  cover  the 
land,  but  they  were  horse-hoed  probably  five  or  six  times, 
while  it  could  be  done  ;  and  now  I  will  engage  you  could  not 
take  a  handful  of  earth  out  of  the  fields,  though  you  went  IS 
inches  below  the  surface  for  it,  which  would  not  be  full  of 
their  fibrous  roots. — Messrs.  Muspratt  &  Co.,  Livei-pool. 

Warnes'  Jelly — Tcijiside  Famier — See  Leading  Article. 
^'^^  As  usualj  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


ittarfifts. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  4.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Ueot  Sijutii,  Herefords,  &u.  43    4  to  48  ti  I  Best  Lon^-wnolB     •        -    4e  8  to  £ 
BeNt  Short  Hoinw  -     4    0      4    4|   Ewp"  und  aerond  quality    4    n      4 

Stcond  quality  Beanli     -     3     0      :^     8  I    Lumbi       -         -         -        -     5     0       £ 
C.alvH.  ■         .4050      l^iRB  -         -        -         -844 

Boat  DownpiHalf-brpd*     4  10       6     2| 

Bi.'HBth,  3i)l«;  Sheep  Mild  Lambs.  21,871;  CalveB.164;  PIkh.330 
We  havf  to-Hiiy  a  larye  intrease  in  the  supply  (f  BeaatB,  and  a  conupquent 
rediicti'H  in  pice  ;  4H.6d.  ja  quite  an  extrirne  pririi  tor  .Scina,  &t!.,inany  vtry 
^nod  Shori-hunin  »re  sold  under  4a.  4d.— Tbi'  number  of  Sheep  in  dtill  BmaU, 
and  the  Ir^de  lemqinE  abou;  the  tiame,— I.anib  is  hardly  (ctdenr;  theclmiL-eBl 
qualitipH,  however,  arc  still  worth  69.- Veal  trade  is  brisk ,  tlie  beat  Calves 
readily  malce  63. — Pork  trado  is  heavy. 

Friday,  Aug,  8. 

Tr^de  has  been  heavy  in  the  dead  mark«iij  ninca  Monday,  which  causes 
grem  depresMJon  ht>r«  tti-day.  The  best  St-nis,  &c.,  mak"  ab'Ut  the  aame  as 
on  Monday  ;  ih(«  best  Shnrt-liorns  abnut  4b.  iJd. ;  Si-cond  QuaHtiuB  arw  hfavy 
on  hand,  and  will  acHmt^ly  be  all  dispoted  if.— Gtwid  Muttnn  is  not  plentiful; 
bi'st  Oiiivna,  .^o,.  make  4H.8d.  to  f.a. ;  bept  Lonfj-wnoln.  4s  ftd.  tn  ■lt.,1  'd.;  Ewes 
and  Sei^nnd  Quality, -Is.  to  4a.  4d.- I.amb,  fts.  lo  Sa.  8d  .-VphI  ia  lower;  It  is 
very  ilitBtuU  i.o  moke  more  than  48.  8d.  of  the  bent  Colveci — Pork  tiade  is 
heavy  ;  neat  Porkers  make  abuut  4". 

B«H«ia,  92&;  .Sheoo  and  LambB,  10,940 ;  Calves,  410;   Pigs,  '-'80. 


WOOL. — British,  Fiuday,  Aug.  1. 

In  our  RnRlJBh  Wr.nl-market  a  fto'^  deal  if  budineiB  has  bo.'n  done.  PriceB 
remain  firm,  and  wt*  th'nk  llkeiy  to  cmlinue  to.     Prioe  onrrenc:— 


S   a.       jH  t. 

^     .7           jC    S. 

Down  fieecea     . 

12  10  to  13  lep.pk. 

H"Kt(P's       .    .    .  M  10  to  1«    Op.pk. 

HoffneiB        .     .     . 

14     0  to  16  10 

KentfleecfH    .     .  14  10  to  Ifi     6 

Lu.  wonls.  wthtf 

13     n  ti  14     0 

.TAwr'fl  Pkbbin.  Wt.nl. Br-kor, 

HOPS,  Frtday,  Aug.  8. 

The  at'uountB  from  the  plantationfi  -p"ak  of  lhi>  Bine  BB  beirp  etronR.  but 
thht  the  Burr  is  very  slight  and  backward,  whii-h  mnet  prove  wgainst  the 
crop  ;  in  the  year  IBia  a  pocket  of  new  Hops  arrived  at  market  on  the  6th  of 
Au(<UBt— at  the  pienent  moment  they  are  Bi-arcely  In  Burr.  We  have  more 
doJBR  in  Hops,  and  ijood  tamplee  of  SasBex  are  in  demand. 

Pattukdun  ^  Surm,  Hop  Faotora 


COVENT  GARDEN.— Aug.  9.— The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  ^vith  vegetables  during  the  week ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  fruit  has  been  somewhat  scarcer.  Pine-apples, 
however,  both  EngHsh  and  foreign,  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
demand  ;  the  prices  for  the  former  being  lower  than  they  were 
last  week.  Grapes  are  also  cheaper  ;  the  very  best  samples 
fetch  about  5s.  per  lb.  The  stipply  of  Peaches *and  Nectarines 
has  been  well  kept  up,  and  Apricots  are  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful ;  they  are  good  iu  quality,  but  small  in  size.  Plums  are 
likewise  on  the  increase,  and  good  samples  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Strawberries  are 
scarce,  and  Cherries  are  not  plentiful ;  we  observed  a  few- 
good  Morellos,  for  which,  however,  there  is  at  present  no  great 
demand.  Apples,  consisting  of  the  Juneating,  Hawthornden, 
and  Dutch  Codlin,  are  increasing  in  quantity.  Good  Melons, 
of  English  growth,  are  abundant ;  and  upwards  2000  Dutch 
varieties  have  been  brought  to  the  market  during  the  week, 
together  with  4S  dozen  of  Cucumbers.  Of  Vegetables,  the 
supply  of  Peas  is  well  kept  up  ;  they  have  not  altered  in  price 
since  last  week.  CauUflowers  are  likewise  good  and  plentiful, 
as  are  also  Cabbages.  French  Beans  have  not  altered  in  price, 
and  Potatoes  also  continue  to  bring  the  same  prices  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  report.  Carrots  "are  good  and  plentiful,  and 
tlie  same  may  also  be  said  of  Tm-nips.  Mushrooms  are  on  the 
increase,  and  Salading  and  herbs  of  every  kind  are  abundant. 
Among  Cut  Flowers  was  observed  Alstromerias,  Fuchsias, 
Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Verbenas, 
Gardenias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 

Wulnuts,  per  bushel,  Sa  to  7* 


Pine  Apple,  porlb.,  itiu  7* 
<7rapeR,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Sa  to  5i 
Peache.i,  per  doz.,  Gs  tul6( 
Nectatioes,  per  doz.,  6s  to  16* 
Cherriea,  wall,  per  lb.,  2*  to  5s 
Apples,  Desa.,  per  bush-,  3r  to  7* 

—     i^itchen,  2*  Gd  to  5s 
Melons,  3*  to  6s  each 

—       Dutch,  1 J  to  3s  each 
Strawberries,  per  pottle.,  6d  to  2t 
Currants,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  6rf  to  4» 
Gooseberries,  per  sieve,  is  to  ba 


CabbaK^B,  per  doz.,  3d  tn  '« 
CauliHowers,  per  dnz.,  is  to  Sa 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv,.  Is  in  3* 
Sorrel, per hf.-ai^ve,e</  lo  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,U  6d  to  2t  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  hjb  to  BOa 


•  1* 


n  3r 


—  bushel,  lj6rf  to  __ 

—  Kidney,  per  doz.lb.,6d  to  Id 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  2s  tii  4/ 

Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9^1   to  2* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcha  ,  2s  to  5« 
Hhubarb,  per  bundle,  4rf  to  Ha 
Peas,  per  bushel  aievp,  la  6d  to  -Ij 
Aaparafrus,  per  bundle.  Is  to  it 
Horse  Kadiah,  per  bundle,  ls6t/  loG 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  Is  to  6s 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  Isb'd 
Leeks, per  doz.,  gs  to  3s 
Garlic,  perlh.,8rf  to  lOd 
Celery,  per  bunch.  Is  ui  Is  Pd 


Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  io2t  6d 

—  per  100,  7s  to  J8t 

—  bitter,  per  100, 10s  to  20i  ' 
Lemons,  i-er  dozen.  Is  toBiGd 

—        per  100.  8s  to  IS* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6a 
Sweut  Alnvrnds,  pirlb.,  2t  6d  to  3a 
Nuta,  Bari'pJona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  20« 

—  Spanish,  20* 

—  Cob,  14* 
VEGETABLES, 

Veiretable  Marrows,  p.  do7.  id  to  1* 
Onions,  per  bunch,  3'i  to  9d 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  li  6d  t0^4< 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  6rf  to  It  , 

—  _        Cos,  adio  Is 
Radishes',  per  doz.  hands.  6d  tois 
Mushroomn,  per  pottle,  8d  to  Is  6d 
l-lniall  Satads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Basil,  iireen.  per  bunch,  4ri  to  9d 
Fennul,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  (id 
Thymic,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watyrcrens,  p.  12  am.  bun.  4d  to^6i 
Parsley,  per  half  siev*-,  Gd  to  If 

—  KootPj  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  S// 
Marjoram,  per  bunch.  4i 
Chervil,  per  funQet,2i  to3<J 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Aug.  7. 

ils-^INewHay      60a  to   95s  (  New  Clvr.— s  to   — 

00    1  Clover  HO  to  12S    I  Wtraw        36  42 

John  Coofuk,  Saleimaila 

Ctimbebland  Market,  Aug.  7. 

Superior  Mead.  Kay  1 1  .^i  to  120,-  |  Superior  Clover  1 37=  lo  l.=!3a  [ 


frime  Mnad.Hay  InSa 
Inferior  Hay   -        9j 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


[•■ine  Old  Hay 
Inferior  Hay 
New  Hay 


Inferior         „    110        120    I  Straw  38s  to 43b 
70         90    I  New  Clover         84        105    | 

.Tosh o A  Bakbk,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapel,  Aug.  8. 

loan  to  USs  I  Old  Clover      U6stol30s| 
—  —      Iiifr.        „  _  —      Straw      S6i  to448 

G5         88   1  New  Clover       81        106  | 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  i. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  the  near  counties  this  morning 
was  unusually  large,  which  being  held  for  high  prices 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  day,  and  the  weather  being  fine, 
checked  business  ;  factors  were  subsequently  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  rates  of  this  day  week,  a  large  proportion  however  re- 
mained unsold ;  free  Foreign  met  a  slow  sale  on  the  same 
terms  ;  bonded  is  held  firmly  at  Friday's  advance,  hut  the 
transactions  were  limited. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  each  met 
a  moderate  demand  at  their  late  qotations  ;  there  were  oneor 
two  samples  of  new  Peas  at  market,  but  too  few  to  establish, 
their  value. — Oats  were  a  dull  sale  at  late  prices.— We  had  se- 
veral parcels  of  new  Carraway  and  Rape  at  market  this  morn- 
ing, some  of  the  former  were  sold  at4Gs.  to  iSs.,  but  of  the  latter 
a  good  deal  remained  on  hand,  although  offei'ed  at  2SZ. 

BRITISH,    PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  5.  S.                          3.      S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and   Surt.itk      .         .     White  60  64         Hed     .     60     64 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  —  —        While     —    — 

tiarlev,  MaUinif  and  di-tilline  2.'isto29s  Chevalier  30    32        Grind.     23    28 

Gate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands  20. £23        Feed        19    22 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  23        Potato     21    24 

Irish     ....                      .        Feed  20  22       Potato     21    33 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ■ 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 68  66 

Rye 29  32 

BeaoG,  Maza^an,  old  and  new 

Piijeoii,  Heligoland 

Peas,  White 


32  to  an        Tick     32    S9        Harrow    84    40 

37  to  44       Winds  —    —        LonKpod"—    — 

.    3(i  to  39       Maple  36    39        Grey        83    86 

Friday,  Aug.  8. 
There  were  several  runs  of  Eriglish  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this 
morning's  market,  which  being  held  for  very  full  prices,  met  a 
slow  sale  only  at  the  rates  of  Monday  last ;  in  free  Foreign 
there  is  very  little  doing,  as  also  in  bonded  and  f  o.b.  sales,  but 
holders  remain  very  firm,  being  supported  in  their  opinion  by 
the  accounts  which  continue  to  arrive  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  also  from  France  and  the  south  of  Germany.— Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas,  are  unaltered.— Oats  are  neglected,  and 
barely  maintain  our  late  quotations. 


June 
July 


Aug. 


Whi 
26    per  Quarter,      •)7«ll'^ 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


S  weokB'  Anifreg,  Aver.  ; 
HiitlBB  nn  Por^hrnRTHln 


Beans. 

39<  3d 
38  IU 


Peaa. 
38i  3d 


Diagram  showing  the  flncfu 
six  weeki 


ns  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  tbe 
tini;  Saturday,  AujrS^ 


53a  3d 
61     7 


Canary        -         -        per  qt 
Carraway  -     per   cwi 

Clover,  Red,  Knjdihh 

—  —     Foreign 

—  Whltf,  Kncllph     - 

—  —  KoreiKn  - 
Coriander  .... 
Hompseed  •  per  last 
Linseed        .         .       per  or 

—  Baltio 


SEEDS,  Aug.  8. 

4(J*  lo  6(18   l.iiiHecdCakefi, Foreign,  p. ton  7'  lOitoBi 

Mustard,  White  -  p. bush,     —n  —8 

—  Superfine    »>       "    ""  ~" 

—  Brown        ,,        -    '~  ~~ 
Kappseed,  EnKHsh,perlast    26/  2St 
Knpo  Cakes          -     perton     —  — 
snjtttoin      •        -        -        -    .—  — 
Taren,  HnK,  winter  p.bush.    4  fl 

—     Foroinn  -          .      '  -       3  _6 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt 


—    Cakes.Eng.  perlOOO  IW    0  11/10,  Turnip  (vjo  variable  foiquotatlon). 
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ORCIIIDACEiE  FOR  SALE  BY  AUCTION. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  AND  S.  STEVENS  bej;  to  announce 
they  Iiavc  just  received,  per  PapinL-:iu.  from  Iloiulurus, 
15  Cases,  eunt:uTiiiifr  a  very  Cliuiff  Ci-Ui^clinii  of  the  OIKJHIDA- 
CE/E  of  GUATEMALA,  which  thry  will  s..'il  by  Auction,  in  Lots, 
at  their  Great  Uuoiii.  :;!8,  Kinn-str<.-et.  Cuvcnt-ffarden,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  August  13,  at  12  for  i  o'clock.  The  chief  part  of 
these  plants  have  arrived  in  a  vei7  tine  state  ;  they  comprise 
Barkeria  spectabilis  (some  of  the  h\r;^est  masses  that  have  ever 
reached  this  country).  Lcelia  acuminata,  Epidendrum  Sliinneri, 
Sobralia  macraiitha.  Coeliu  macrostachya,  and  many  otlier  rare 
species,  described  in  Catahigues,  to  be  had  of  the  Auctioneers, 
38,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden.  On  View  the  day  before  and 
Morning  of  Sale. 

AGNIFICENT  SHOW  CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEE.S  FOR  SALE  hy  AUCTION,  on  Wednesday, 
the  20th  .\u'j;ust. — }.[r.  Glens  v  has  received  instructions  from 
Thomas  IUunaud,  Kj=q.,  one  of  the  most  succcs>fiil  amatem' 
cultivators  of  the  last  fcwyears,  tosnbmitfovsali;  to  thehighest 
bidder  the  entire  collection,  c*>nipri>ing  a  choice  and  healthy 
stock  of  all  the  fine  flowers  in  uuitivation,  totcetlur  with  a  ueat 
and  elegant  stage  (30  feet  Ion;,'),  "'iih  stand-s  clothes,  yhade?,^ 
sticks,  glasses,  frames,  and  lights,  the  wood-work  and  glass  of 
an  excellent  pit,  hot-water  ap]iaratu«,  a  quantity  of  jjots,  garden 
seat.  large  butts  and  tubs,  garden  roller,  and  sundries  ;  on  the 
premises.  2.  PAUK-TERUACE,  NORTH  BUIXTON;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proprietor  removin:r  to  a  distant  part  of  the  covin- 
try.  The  Plants  will  be  sold  in  the  blooming  pots,  with  strong 
liealthv  grass  ready  for  layering,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  pre- 
mises iMundiiy,  TuesOi'y.  Wctlnesdi'.y,  and  Thursday,  from  two 
till  five.— Further  iiarticnlars  of  the  Adctionkeu,  at  the  Gar- 
deners' Gazelle  iiftice,  2,  Tavistock-street,  Strand. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  NORWICH  NUR- 
SEPtY. — In  consequence  of  the  Copartnership  of  the  above 
Establishment  being  about  to  ternnnate,  this  Extensive  Nursery 
is  now  to  be  disposed  of.  and  affords  an  opportmiity  fur  one  or 
more  young  men  desirous  of  entering  into  the  trade  of  engaging 
in  one'  widely  known  and  of  many  years'  standing.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  foi;  Nursery  operations,  and  the  Stock  is  young 
and  saleable. 
For  Particulars,  apply  to  F.  and  A.  Mackie,  Noi-viich. 


NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
LING, N.B. — The  Subscribers,  heing  so  much  occupied 
with  their  Agricultural  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nursery  branch  of  their  business, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
tlieir  NURSERY  STO'CK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  unex- 
pired terra  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being, 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  l^h  statute  acres  of 
excellent  free  soil,  neatly  subdivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished with  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stirling 
central  fur  railway  and  water  conveyance. 

To  a  paity  desirous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
business,  this  opening  offers  peculiar  advantages. — Further 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  Drummond  «t  Sons,  Agricultural  iMuseum,  Stirling. 


n  [  ANCHESTER  PUBLIC  PARKS,  WALKS, 
IM  Arc— TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Committee  fur  the  Establishment  of  Public  Parks,  M'alks, 
&c.  hereby  offer  TWO  PRIZES,  one  of  Fifty  Guineas,  and  the 
other  of  Twenty-five  Guineas,  for  the  Best  and  Second  Best 
SET  of  PLANS  (with  Estimates),  for  the  laying  out,  &c.  of  the 
three  sites  ali'eady  purchased  by  them. 

Intending  competitors  must  notify  their  intention  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  previous  to  the  1st  September  next,  when 
they  will  receive  such  Information  as  may  be  requu-ed  for  their 
assistance  and  guidance. 

The  successful  cnmpetitors  will  have  the  preference  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

No  plans  and  drawings  can  be  received  later  than  the  20th 
September.  The  adjudication  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
October.  •  Malcolm  Ross,      \        Hon. 

Edward  WateiNjJ  Secretai-ies. 
Committee  Room,  To\^"n  Kail,  Manchester, 
August  1st.  1S45. 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDKRS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AXD  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,    CHELSEA. 
FoDNTAixs,  Vases,  Figures,  &,c.  &.C.,  ik  great  variety. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.—PERUVIAN 
lOL  10s.  to  Ul.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  62.  5$.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity :  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoRTHcoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchruxh-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN). 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
.       ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
■\Vm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSAVOUTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street.  August  9. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-*-  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  evei-y  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by  Ben-ja3Iin 
FowLEK,  Engineer,  tfcc,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GUANO,  &c.— TO  MARKET  AND  AMATEUR 
GARDENERS.— The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  GUANO 
and  otlier  Maniu'us  fur  the  Autumn  Vegetables,  &c.,  at  the 
following  prices,  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  each  by  analysis 
of  Dr.  Uru  or  Mr.  Teschenaeher  : — 

At  the  Lniiort  Warehouse.  At  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Guano,  Peruvian,  imported  by  10s.  Gd.  to  11*.  per   ewt.,  ac- 

A.  Gibbs  &.  Son,  lOf.  to  lUi.  cording  to  quantity. 

10s.    per   ton,    according  to 

quantity. 

Do.,     Ichaboe,    Gl.    to   CI.  15s.  6s.  6c?.  to  7s.  6rf,  per  ewt.,   ac- 

pertuu,  according  to  quan-  cording  to  quantity. 

tity. 

Do.,  Saldanha  Bay,  CJ.  10s.  to  Gs.  Od.  to  7s.  C,a.  per  ewt.,  ac- 

iil,  15s.  per  ton,  according  to  cording  tu  quauiity. 

quantity. 

Do.,  Potter's   lOi.  per  ton. 

Do.,      Do.      Liquid 18s.  per  doz.  bottles. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  I'Js.  liU.  tu  I'Os.  203.  to  22s.  per  ewt.,  according 

per  ewt.  to  quantity. 

Gyjisum,    at   the    Factory   in  \ 

Derbyshire,  12s.  fie/,  per  ton  .  (  30s.  to  G5s.  per  ton,  accord- 
Do,,  at  ^Vaterside  Vrarehuusu,  f    ing  to  quantity. 

London.  27a.  6d.  to  303.  per  ton  / 

Compost  for  Cabbages 10s.  per  ewt. 

Sulpliate  of  Magnesia      8s.  6d.  to  10s.  do. 

Do.  of  Soda 5s.  to  Gs.  do. 

Do.  of  Potash 20s.  to  24s.  do. 

Do.  of  Ammonia    17s.  to  20s.  do. 

Do.  of  Iron ys.  to  5».  Od.  do. 

Do.  of  Copper 34s,  (o  36s.  do. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (with  instruc-  ^d.  to  IJd.  per  lb.,  according 

tions     fur     making     Super-  to  strength. 

phosphate  of  Lime). 

Bono  Dust   21s.  to  22s.  per  quartei-. 

Pamphlets  on  Guano,  Gypsum,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda,  gratis  to 
purchasers. — Make  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
'  .  on  almost  every  de- 

.1      IMO^s  scription  of  crop  and 

vN^*^  '^O/  soil, by  practical  men, 

V\  *^  to  be  superior  to  the 

OV'  vtSH/j,;?*  4^  imported,  as   it  can 

O  ^^^^  v^  v^        always  be  depended 

iV^  -^^^^^^p^  \f^      on,,  being  of  uniform 

O^  "^^^^^^i^^^  \X    strength  and  compo- 

^^     "^I^^^i  O    sition,     founded    on 

^  ^^<^   -  ^^^^  .     the   analysis   of   the 

«  ^^^V  O  '^cs,t  Peruvian,  with- 

®  f  ^  ■■^^^  A    out  its  impxu-ities. 

\  ^-^-^  *        '^^^  P^'^^®  ^^'    ^^^ 

fff  ^«  ^^-  ^^^'  P^''  ^°'^'  ^^'^''^~ 

felllflra^  \  •     di"5  sacks  and  deli- 

^2*  jit  \  'l^W,  ^       ■^''^''.y   tt)  any  railway 

<9  JM\  w^W'i/^        ^         or  wharf  in   Town; 

'  y^      -=^hl^^^^  4>  Testimonials  &  every 

/p.  o^^  particular  sent  pqst- 

hl A  I     «i-»r\^*  fre*^  0°  application. 

^L  PRU^  Also    BRAIN'S 

HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  tfec.  Is.  dd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED   BONE,   23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  wiirranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pui*e. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  81.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-street,  Stamford-street,  Blackfi-iars- 
road,  London. 


'X'HE    AYRSHIRE   DOUBLE-ACTING  PATENT 

-^  TILE  MACHINE  may  be  seen  in  operation,  at  Bellstone 
Tile  Works,  three  miles  from  Ajt,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
dui'ing  ^he'  season.  The  Patentees,  Messrs,  Young  and 
Boyle,  respectfully  invite  all  who  may  be  interested  in  seeing 
their  invention  at  work  to  make  a  call;  and  have  much  plea- 
sm-e  in  informing  the  pubhc  that  it  has  already  been  seen  in 
operation  by  several  Gentlemen  well  known  in  the  Agricultui'al 
world,  and  by  a  great  many  Tile  Manufacturers,  and  their 
unanimous  testimony  is,  that  the  "AYRSHIRE  DOUBLE- 
ACTING  PATENT  TILE  MACHINE"  is  the  most  simple,  and 
decidedly  the  most  speedy,  of  all  others  that  have  come  under 
their  observation,  producing,  with  two  men  and  five  boys,  20,000 
Tiles,  or  40,000  Soles,  per  day — all  perfectly  formed  and  sub- 
stantial. The  Machine  is  very  light  and  portaljle,  and  can  with 
great  facility  be  transported  to  anyplace  in  the  drying  sheds  ; 
and  what  is  of  paramount  importance,  all  Clays  will  suit,  with 
oidy  the  ordinary  preparation  which  is  required  for  Hand- 
moulding.  No  WASiiiNj — NO  scheening— no  extras  whatever  is 
required  for  the  Clay  previous  to  its  entering  into  the  "  AYR- 
SHIRE  DOUBLE-ACTING  PATENT   TILE   MACHINE!" 

Much  has  been  said  lately  regarding  the  Manufacture  of  Pipe 
Tiles,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  out  Machines 
for  their  Manufacture,  all  on  the  principle  of  pressing  through 
dies ;  but  not  one  of  these  on  the  die  principle  can  be  used 
mthout  a  great  expenditure  in  the  working,  washing,  or 
screening  of  tlie  Clay.  On  the  score  of  econnmv,  therefore,  the 
•'  AYRSHIRE  DOUBLE-ACTING  PATENT  TILE  MA- 
CHINE" will  be  found  the  most  beneficial.  A  Tile  and  Sole 
can  be  Manufactured  by  it.  and  both  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  a  Pipe  Tile  alone  ;  "and  the  efficiency  of  a  Tile  and  Sole 
fur  permanent  drainage,  in  comparison  to  Tubes,  without  any 
thing  to  prevent  them  getting  deranged  in  the  drain,  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  price  of  the  "AYRSHIRE  DOUBLE-ACTING  TILE 
MACHINE  "is  301.,  and  no  Lordship  e.\:acted. 

Orders  for  the  Machine  can  be  sent  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Young,  Engineer,  Newton,  Ayr  ;  or  to  Mr.  Robert  Boxlis,  Pot- 
ter and  Tile  Manufacturer,  Fullarton  Street,  Ayr. 

Tiie  Patentees  are  ready  to  treat  with  parties  at  a  distance 
who  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing  a  right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  the  "AYRSHIRE  DOUBLE-ACTING  PATENT  TILE 
MACHINE." 


Robert  Botle,  Potter  and  Tile  Manufactm-er,  Ayr,  offers 
his  professional  services  to  those  Lauded  Proprietors  who  are 
desirous  of  having  their  Tiles  Manufactured  on  economical 
principles. 

Ayr,  7tli  August,  1845,  (One  interest). 


REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence;  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10s.  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  HuU,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonderry,  at  lis.  Gd.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B. — No  Order  will  be  attended  to  from 
unknown  coiTespon dents  without  a  remittance. 

W.  Drumiiond  <fc  Son,  Agricultural  Museum^  Stirling^  and  53, 
Dawson-streetj  Dublin. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEn' 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  itc,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  maldng  Drain  Tiles.  Any  sliaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
mmutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  IS  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  lynches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
^i        M  ..         S,000  I  2i        „  ,,         3,200 

_V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultui-al  Society  of  England,"  pa'-'e  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5.  o         »    «•  o  . 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requii-ed  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  fuU  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


"T^INGLE'S    HAND   DIBBLING    MACHINE    for 

-L/  Depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  in  any  soil. 

Registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Designs  Copyright  Amend- 
ment Act,  6  and  7  Victoria,  0.  65,  No.  4GD. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Pltmouth,  have  purchased 
the  sole  right  and  license  for  manufacturing  and  disposing  of 
this  valuable  machine,  wluch  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desii-able  inventions  ever  offered  to  the  Agi-iculturist. 

The  JIachine  is  so  constructed  that  it  mil,  at  the  same'  mo- 
ment, make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  e.vact  quantity  of  seed.  Jt 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order 

THE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  OF  SUCH  A  SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION  THAT   THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 

The  Machine  is  confidently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors 
as  they  feel  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction.  It  having  but  rel 
cently  been  invented,  it  was  too  late  for  entry  at  the  Shrews- 
bury Show  ;  they  feel  confidence,  however,  in' saying  that  had 
it  been  shown  there,  it  would  have  received  the  prize. 

It  mil  be  found  most  valuable  for  dibbling  Wheat,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  *kc. 

Price 355.  each. 

Including  box  and  carriage  to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol.  ' 

Agents  required  in  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and; 
Ireland.  A  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed.  Unknown  cor- 
respondents are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a  reference  in  Lon- 
don.— Union-road,  Plymouth,  Aug.  9. 


AINSLTE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

XX  MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from.  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  macliine,  at  the  manufactory,  inclmling  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  ZOl.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,100  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  351.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  .  The  cost  of  making  tlies  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2p,  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retaiding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  malting. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  gi-anted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  etFectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs.. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Shght's,  Cm-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
LawTence  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be'made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex.  ' 


HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  i>urchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  ia 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  <b  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  tha 
Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road, 
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Now  readj,  price  is.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      T  K  E  E      R  O  S  E. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  tlie  "  GiacESEas'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 
Guards  against  ^ind 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  liESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PUKFOSES. 


prin- 


Annual    pruning   time, 
ciple  of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failine: 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causet  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 

LONDON 


Label  lin; 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts   on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,   short  Ust  of  desirable 

sorts  for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  iiild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose  ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &c.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  pui-pose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantageof 
Operation  in  differen  t  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 


5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CORN  RENTS.  By  a  Practical 
Farmer.  Being  a  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lewes 
Farmers'  Club,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1845,  and  published  at  their 
express  request ;  by  Mr.  Henrx  Hakt,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

Published  by  Geokge  P.  Bacon,  Sussex  Advertiser  Office, 
Lewes  ;  J.  Olxivier,  Pall  Mall ;  V^.  Strange,  Paternoster- 
pow,  London  ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON'.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonyms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Counti^. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent- street,  and  also 
by  Longman  &,  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  .1.  Hatchard,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAY,  Piccadilly  ;  RiviSGTONs,  "Waterloo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I?rice 
2s.  Gd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  5s.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  6s.  6d.  to  others). 

A  few  copies  of  tlie  second  edition  of  tliis  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  with  upwards  ofoSO 
Engravings,  price  16s., 

THE  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST ;  or, 
an  Attempt  to  Teach  the  Science  of  Horticulture,  and  the 
Management  of  the  Fruit,  Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Garden,  to 
Persons  who  have  had  no  previous  Knowledge  or  Experience  in 
these  Departments,  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 

London  :  "William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street ;  Feasee  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  ;  Corrt  &  Co.,  Dublin. 


Now  Published,  Nos.  1  to  12,  price  2s.  6rf.  each, 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS._By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
"With  about  20  coloured  figures  in  each  Number,  Deray  4to. 
This  work  will  only  include  those  Bri-hh  T'i  .nts  v'lich  ar  ;■  at 
once  common  and  ornamental,  as  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  Ladies  taking  country  walks,  who  may-wish  to  know 
the  names  of  flowers  they  meet  with  in  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  some  particulax's  respecting  them.  It  is  intended  to 
comprise  the  whole  in  20  numbers. 

London:  "William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 


TO 


Just  Published,  price  Gs.  Gd>,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

MRS.    LOUDON'S    LADIES'  COMPANION 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Being  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Ornamental 
Plants  usually  grown  in  Gardens  and  Shrubberies  ;  with  full 
directions  for  their  culture.     Third  Edition,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Laj-ing  out  of  Flower  Gardens. 

London  :  Published  by  "William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 

Just  Published,  price  Is.  6d. 

A  LECTURE  on  the  APPLICATION  of  CHEMIS- 
TRY to  the  DETAILS  of  PRACTICAL  FARMING.  By 
Albert  James  Beenats,  Member  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Also  the  Annual  Register  of  Agricultural  Implements  exhibited 
at  Shrewsbury,  price  Is. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS    BY    WILLIAM    BUTLER.— 
Ediied  by  Thomas  Bourn. 

1.  CHRONOLOGICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL, 
and  MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES,  llth  Edition.  12mo, 
Is.  6d.  bd. 

2.  ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS.  13th  Edition  with  Ad- 
ditions bv  Geohge  Feost.     12mo,  Gs.  bd. 

3.  EXERCISES  on  the  GLOBES  and  MAPS.  I4th  Edition. 
12mo,  Gs.  bd. 

4.  A  KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  on  the  GLOBES.  2s.  Gd. 
sewed. 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY and  BIOGRAPHY.     5th  Edition.     12mo,  is.  bd. 

6.  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES  on  the  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.    5th  Edition.     12mo.  5s.  Gd.  bd. 

7.  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,  d;c.  21st  Edition,  i\ith  Ad- 
ditions.    8'Z. 

Sold  by  Haevet  &  Barton  :  and  Simpein,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK.  — All 
t^  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  desirous 
of  having  them  included  in  the  GARDENERS'  ALMANACK 
for  IHiG,  and  all  other  communications  wished  to  be  inserted, 
are  requested  to  be  sent  early.  Advertisements  must  be  sent 
before  November  1st.  All  communications  to  be  directed  to 
the  Editor,  at  Mr.  Greenhill'b,  Stationers'  Hall,- London. 

This  day,  price  3s.  Gd.,  \\-ith  coloured  Plates. 

ALPINE,   or   ROCK    PLANTS.      Practical  Hints 
on  their  Culture  and  General  Manajjement.  By  J.  Lothian, 
Gardener  to  W.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Ormsary. 

S.  HiGHLET,  32,  Fleet-street,  London  ;  "W.  H.  Lizaks,  Edin- 
burgh ;  CuBET  <fc  Co.,  Dublin. 

FOR  NOTHING.— A  Pamphlet  on  NERVOUS- 
NESS, or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  with  Testimonials.  The 
Nervous  are  respectfully  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis 
MosELET,  9,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  the  small 
pamphlet  just  published"  on  his  most  successful  TREATMENT 
of  NERVOUS  or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  by  which  he  cures 
these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst,  which  he 
will  return,  if  a  stamp  be  sent,  free  ot  charge. 


RAILWAY  AND  STEAMBOAT  READING. 
In  large  8vo,  price  is.  Gd.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  gilt. 
''pHE  EDINBURGH  TALES;  Volume  the  First: 
■^  containiuf;  Nineteen  Stories  or  Novelettes,  by  Mrs.  John- 
stone (the  Conductor),  Mi-s.  Gore,  Miss  Mitford,  W.  Howitt, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  an  amount  of  letter-press  equal  to  that  of  Nine 
Volumes  of  the  ordinary  novel  size. 

"  This  very  handsome  volume  contains  the  first  half-year's 
issue  of  a  publication  of  which  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  strong  commendation,  and  whose  merits 
have  grown  with  its  growth.  There  is  more  both  of  amusement 
and  instruction  in  such  a  tale  (as  '  West  Country  Exclusives  ') 
than  in  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary-  novels  ;  and  it  is  given  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  price." — Scotsnian. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  ISG.  Strand ;  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 

BAD  HEALTH  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS.— 
IMMEDIATE  RELIEF  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Prior,  curate  of  Me- 
vagh,  Letterkenny,  Carrygart,  Ireland,  May  2,  1845  :  —  "  To 
Professor  Holloway. — -Dear  Sir. — Within  a  short  distance  of  my 
house  resides  a  small  farmer,  who,  for  more  than  20  years, 
had  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  never  got  a  moment's  re- 
lief. Mrs.  Prior  procm'ed  a  bos  of  your  pills  for  him,  which 
did  him  so  much  good  that  I  heard  him  say  that  for  20  years 
previously  he  never  ate  his  food  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  as  since 
taking  your  pills. — George  Prior."  Sold  at  Professor  Hollo- 
way's  establishment,  244,  Strand,  and  by  almost  all  who  sell 
medtciacs  throughout  the  civilised  woi'ld. 
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j\/|ONS.  BOUTiGNY'S  EXPERIMENTS  on  the 
i^A.  FREEZING  of  WATER  in  RED-HOT  CRUCIBLES, 
&c.,  will  be  repeated  bv  Dr.  Ryan,  in  his  Lecture  on  the 
CAUSES  of  EXPLOSIONS  in  STEAM-BOILERS,  daily,  at 
half-past  Three,  and  in  the  evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  at  Nine,  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INStl- 
TUTION.  The  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  carrying  from 
Six  to  Eight  Visitors  at  once,  is  lectured  upon  by  Professor 
Bachhoflher,  and  exhibited  Daily  and  in  the  Evenings.  The 
art  of  SWIMMING  and  DIVING" illustrated  by  a  Youth  eight- 
and-a-half  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Capt.  Stevens,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  Swimming,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  Two  o'clock,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, at  Half-past  Eight,  AU.the  t,;a;r  populai*  Lectures  and 
Exhibitions  as  ifsual. — Admission,  is.  •  Schools,  Half-price. 


VENTILATION. — "•  A  mosc  ingenious,  simple,  and 
etiective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Yeutilation,  deh- 
vered  June  7, 1S45,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool. 
--BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  hxtures  belonging  to  windows — most  liset'ul  to. public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos,  and  Will.  Stock.  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  itc.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  farther  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  BailUe's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
geut's-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town ;  2,  Coleraan-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DR.  KOBt:RTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  "  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  9d.  each.— Also  his  PILULE  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL^,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  successful 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  purityiug  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations.  They  are  efficacious 
also  in  Rheumatisni,  and  form  a.  mild  and  superior  family 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  ivithout  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  *Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  Ud,  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  Beach  and  Baenicott 
(who  have  been  confidentially  intj'usted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past),  are  left  joint  propi'ietors  of 
the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend"and  "  Pilulfe  AntiscrophulaB,"  &c., 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  authority  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fully  testified 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefitted  by  their  aid. 
Beware  of  Counterfeits. — No  Medicines  sold  under  the  above 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  "Beach  and  Bakmcott, 
late  Dr.  Robeute,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the 
stamp  affixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Bahnicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Bridport;  by 
the  London  Houses  ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  United  Kingdom. _____^ 

ELECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  variety,  and  of  war- 
ranted quality,  only  at  the  estabUshments  of 
T:'TTrTwrTA-w  Xr  cr.       ^"y  Regent-strcct,  corner  of  Jennyn-st. 
ELKI^GTON  &  Co.      {         zndi'o,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  cro^vn.  Having  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  quaUty  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marks. — Re-plating 
and  gilding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  BO  plated  or  gilt, 
will  be  proceeded  against. 


|7  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  BunhiU 
-*-  •  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Snoivs  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  ^c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whpm  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OP  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (tee  same  as  selected  and  dsei> 
BY  Sir  Isambert  Bbdnel  foil  the   Thames  Tonxel,  being 

FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    KESISTEE  OF  WET) 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
A  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth.  Dm-ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Onlt  One  Penny  Pep.  Square  Foot. 

-;;.■'-  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years*  experience  {which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Ofiices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  il'Neill  &z  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

G:>  The  Public  are  Respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  vEbrks  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  and  Go's  Manu- 
factories.  Lamb's -buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 

ETCALFE'S  KEW  PATTERN  TOOTH-BRUSH 
and  SMYRNA  SPONGES.— The  Tooth  Brush  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  into  the  dirisions  of 
the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most  effectual  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  bau-s  not  coming  loose — 
Is.  An  improved  Clothes  Brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third  part  of 
the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest  nap.  Pene- 
trating Hair-brushes,  -nith  the  durable  unbleached  Russian 
bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh  Brushes, 
of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet  Brushee, 
which  act  in  the  m.ost  surprising  and  successful  manner.  The 
Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  properties 
of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of  direct  im- 
portations, dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties'  profits  and 
destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxurv  of  a  genuine 
Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe's  Sole  Establishment, 
ISOc,  Oxford-street,  one  door  from  Holies-street. 

Caution— Beware  of  the  words  "From  Metcalfe's,"  adopted 
by  some  houses. 

(^ILVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
^  injurious  lletals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  sup- 
planted by  the  inti'oducfion  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchless 
ALBA-TA  PLATE.  C.  Watson,  -fl  and  i2,  Barbican,  and  16, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgamar^ 
tion  of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Public  Notice  the 
most  beautifiil  Article  ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  ail  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  ■nith  all  its  durability  and  hard- 
ness— with  its  pex*fect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  all  that  is  nauseous  in  mised 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  ail  acids — may  be  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  evei-y  Article  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboai'd. 

Plain  I  Threaded  I 

Fiddle.  I     Fiddle.    | 

IGs.  Gd.  . .  30s. 

12s.  Gd.  . .  25s. 

5s.  Gd.  . .  13s.  Gd.  . 

IGs.  Gd.  . .  30s. 

12s.  Gd.  . .  25s. 
C.  "Watson  begs  the  Public  irill  understand  that  this  Metal  iz 
peculiarly  his  o\vn,  and  that' Silver  is  hot  more  different  from 
Gold,  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  others — on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone  he  ^vishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulogiums  he  receives,  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Pbice  Current,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  v.-ho  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  G-ratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Addreas. 

RUWLAND'S  ODO.NTU,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Royal  Familv,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  "WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserring,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  ei'adicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  exti-aneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from, 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  besto^ving  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  appearanfce  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9d. 
per  box,  dutj'  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  bv  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*.*  All  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 
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EAT  !  MEAT  !     25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 


INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  famiUes,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  cui'ers.  "With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  50s. — 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockin  &  Co.,  38.  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Rishopsgate-street  "Within.  Agents  requii'edfor 
town  and  country.  ^ 
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Sppciea,  *xiin;Lion  of,  by  ra- 
(iir.il  fauaes  ,        .        . 

**pinath,  winner  crops  of - 
Strawberries,  manure  for 
forced,  trea'mi-nt  of 
St.  Peter's  Fiiiners'Club,  an- 
nual report     -        -        .        . 
["i  nam's  'ight 
LVansactionsof  Agri.Imp.  Soc. 

of  Ireland,  rev.     - 
Vine-L'iilttire,  Honre'a  system  of 

borders,  to  firm 
Wheat,  f^c,  tn  sow  by  hanl 
to  harvest 
to.manure 


666  a 

bdb  c 

.167  a 

S-IO  c 

^C3  c 

.'.C8  c 

560  a 

S63  c 

Sfiia 

5S2  ■: 

561  b 

5~<2a 

670  b 

560  b 

562  c 

fiea  a 

568  b 

5r>0a 

559  a 

562  a 

5fft  6 

659  c 

566-  c 

662  6 

.'-65  a 

56B  a 

583(1 

5li2a 

550  a 

fi66a 

661  c 
661  A 

bii4  b 
66a  6 


.531  ;a 

5fil  b 
fv7i^fl 
5rti  b 
6-8u 
5-8  b 
bQia 
6C9a 
fifid  b 
firs  b 
GGO  c 
±113  a 

SR:!  a 


568  c 
567  b 

151  b 

562  b 
fifia  c 

5'!8  6 
5fT8a 

563  b 


"OOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— 
-iS-V  The  Successfnl  Competitors  ivho  hare  not  already  re- 
ceived the  PRIZES  au-ardcd  to  them  at  the  Exhibitions  in  the 
Gardens  of  this  Society,  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  payment  of  thera  as  soon  as  convenient,  or  to  appoint  som'e 
person  in  Town  to  receive  them.  J;  D.  C.  Sowerby,  Sec. 
Office,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's-park. 

MANCHESTEU  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.— President,  the  Right  Hon 
Lord  Fkaxcis  Egerton,  M.P.— The  Third  Exhibition  of  PLants. 
Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  for  the  current  year,  -will 
take  place  at  the  Society's  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  AVednes- 
day,  the  10th  of  September  next,  when  Frizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  specimens  exhibited. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  and  Regulations  for  admission  and 
exhibiting  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Secretary's  OfHce, 
2S,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester.     By  order  of  the  Council, 
Samuel  B.  Cottam,  Sec. 


T\/rANCHESTER  PUBLIC  PARKS,  WALKS, 
1*X  &c.— TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Coinnsittee  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Parks,  AYalfes, 
l:<i.  h.  VL-;n-  ,.;Tor  TTVO  PP.IZES,  one  of  Fifty  Guineas,  and  the 
other  i if  Tv.-i.-nty-five  Guineas,  for  the  Best  and  .Second  Best 
SET  of  PLANS  (with  Estimates),  for  the  laying  out,  &c.  of  the 
three  sites  ah*eady  prnx-hased  by  them. 

Intending   competitors  must    notify    their  intention  to   the 
Honorary  Secretaries  previous  to  the  Ist  September  next,  when 
they  will  receive  such  information  as  may  be  required  for  their 
■  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  successful  competitors  will  have  the  preference  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

No  plans  and  drawings  can  be  received  later  than  the  20th 
September.  The  adjudication  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
October.  Malcolm  Ross,      \        Hon. 

EnwAED  "WATE:i>f,  J  Secretaries. 
Committee  Room,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  August  1st. 


WOOD  AND  SON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES, 

NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON,  have  just  received 
from  the  Press  their  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES, 
forlS-tS-lG, which  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  every  old  and  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Those  friends  who  have  in  past  seasons  kindly  favoured  W.W. 
and  Son  with  their  commands,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  above 
in  due  course  :  in  the  mean  time,  Amateurs  and  lovers  of  Roses, 
the  Trade  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  make  early  ap- 
plications for  the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
GRATIS  to  all  applicants. 


SEEDS  FOR  SOWING  THIS  MONTH,  TO  BE  HAD  OF 
ARNER,     &    WARNER,    Seedsmen,     &c,,     28, 
Cornhill,  London. 


w- 


per  paper- 
early    iucom- 


Cabbage, 
parable 

Ditto,   The  Queen  . .     . . 

Cauliflower,  large  early 

Lettuce,  Imperial  Winter 
Cos         

Ditto,  large  Winter  Cab- 
bage        

Onion,  large  Winter 


-s.  d. 


per  paper — s.  d. 
Geranium,     new    dwai'f 

Scarlet 1  0 

Lobelia  splendens  . .     . .  1  0 

Pentas  carnea        . .     . .  1  0 
Primula  sinensis  fimbii- 

ata,  mixed 0  6 

Schizanthus  Hookeri    . .  0  G 
Stock,  intermediate,  pur- 
ple   and  scarlet,  each  0  6 


NOAV  SENDING  OUT. 
T^UCHSIA— «  CONSTELLATION."    This  large  and 
-■-     desirable  variety  was  raised  in  the  Providence  Nursery, 

and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  For  description  of  this 
extra  brilliant  variety,  see  Dr.  Lindlet's  opinion,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardeners'  C7i?'0)im;I(J  of  September  9th,  p.  663,  under 
the  signatm'e  of  "  W.  Miller."  "  Your  hybrid,  between  Fulgens 
and  Corymbiflora,  is  a  very  handsome  flower  :  seed-pod  small, 
tube  long  and  slender,  gradually  increasing  in  size  till  the  dia- 
meter is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  tube  is  a  delicate  Pink  colour, 
having  sepals  of  a  greenish  Primrose,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  bright  and  red  corolla  seen  between  them  ;  the  flower 
altogether  is  3Huches  in  length,  and  the  buds  are  very  hand- 
some as  they  approach  maturity  ;  it  flowers  in  a  large  hi-oad 
bunch,  which  is  divided  into  branches,  coutainine;  altosether 
150  flowers."  ^  ° 

It  was  also  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Floricultnral 
Cabinet,"  whose  opinion  will  he  found  in  No.  128,  under  the  sig- 
nature W.  M.— '-  Your  Fuchsia  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  deserves 
cultivation  in  evei-y  situation." 

Plants  12s.  Gd.  each,  and  sent  post-free  in  stout  tin  cases  on 
receipt  of  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount,— William  Milleb, 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


IVJEW  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES.— TWELVE  BEST 
-L^  VARIETIES,  12s.  per  dozen. 


New  Crimson,  and  Alba  odo- 
rata      . .         . .     9s.  per  do?:. 

Dcvoniensis  (a  very  lai'ge  Rose) 
123.  per  dozen. 

Eliza  Sauvage,  pale  orange 
colour  . .        . .     9s.  per  doz. 

Yellow  Noisette       9s, 


5s. 

Od 

r 

(1 

1 

(i 

1 

s 

1 

u 

Safrano    (bright     buff   rose), 

2'..  Gd.  each. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  each 
La  Marqne,        ,, 
Aiinee  Vibert     ,, 
Bliiirii       .. 
Euphrosyue        ,, 
The  above  are  all  on  their  own  I'obts. 
Double  white  and  other  Camellias,  set  with  bloom,  2s.  Gd.  to 
Ts.  each. 

Chrysanthomuras,  best  double,  named  varieties,  9s.  per  doz. 
Alstra^merias,  six  sorts  . .         . .         . .     Is.     Gd.  each. 

Fuchsias,  12  of  the  most  appi'oved  sorts     . .     9        0 
Verbenas,   atrosanguinca,  alba  lutescens,   Blue   Queen,  and 

nine  others  of  the  newest  sorts,  for         6s. 

Petunias,  13  of  the  newest  sorts Gs. 

12  Perennial  Phloxes,  of  the  best  sorts 8s. 

The  new  Lilium  lancifolium  album,  and  punctatxma,  2s.  Gd. 
and  npwai'ds. 

The  new  Lilium  lancifohum  rubram  . .  10s.  Gd.  each. 

Do.  do.  venustum  and  superbum      3     6        ,, 

Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Brown  are  now  sending  the  above  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  post  or  otherwise.    Payment  by 
post-office  order.     List  of  Gi-eenhouse,   Stove,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Seeds,  and  Dutch  Boots. 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


SMITH'S  SEEDLING  FUCHSIA  "  VENUSTA." 

JOHN  SMITH  begs  respectful!}^  to  announce,  that 
he  is  now  sending  out  the  above  distiact  and  showy 
FLTCHSIA.  Tube  and  sepals  pure  white,  corolla  purple,  pretty 
habit,  price  10s.  Gd.  Where  three  are  taken,  the  Trade  will  he 
allowed  one  plant  over.  The  above  may  be  seen  in  flower  at 
his  Nursery,  with  a  few  fine  Seedlings  of  the  present  year. 
Strong  healthy  plants  of  "  Queen  Victoria,"  15s.  j  an  allowance 
to  the  Trade.  A  Remittance  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
CoiTespondents. — Dalston,  Aug.  16. 

'HOYTdFs~SEEDLlNG  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1314. 
ILLIAM  MILLER  informs  liis  numerous  patrons 
and  the  public  that  he  will  send  out  the  under-named 
varieties  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October.     (Printed  Cu-culars 
with  descriptions  can  be  had.) 

Augusta     ,      .         .         .  21s0rf|  Lord  Morpeth  .         .  21s0.'; 

Alice        .         .        .         .  21  0      Duke  of  Orleans     .         .  21  0 
Gipsy  Maid  .         .  21  0    |  Josephus  .         .         .  21  0 

The  set  of  six  for  51.  10s.,  or  5i.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  -iL.  10s.,  orlL  cash  accompanying  the  order, 
which  will  in  either  case  ensure  strict  prioritv  of  selection. 

HOYLE'S  SET  OF  12,  viz.,  Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique,  Queen  of  Englnnd,  Claude,  Amelia,  Majestica,  General 
Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  and  Sarah  Jane,  sent  out  last  season 
at  lOZ.  ICV  ,  maybe  had  for  Bl.  10s.,  or  cash  accompanying  the 
order  for  ^.t. 

100  CHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEUDS,  lOs.  ;  50  ditto,  5s.  ■  30 
ditto,  3s.  A  general  List  of  GERANIUMS,  priced  very  cheap, 
by  the  dozen,  is  now  ready,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Geranium  grower,  as  it  contains  all  the  principal  sorts 
for  exhibiting. 

W.  M.  finding  that  pots  are  frequently  broken,  and  the  Plants 
damaged  in  hampers,  he  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fii- 
boxes  for  the  purpose.— Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY,  BUCKS,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 
C.  BROWN  has  the  pleasure  of  informing  the 
collectors  of  CONIFERS,  that  he  can  offer  to  their 
notice  350  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  Kingdom,  or  perhaps 
in  Europe.  A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  are  Araucaiia  cx- 
celsa,  12  to  20  feet;  three  Imbricata,  6  teet ;  Cunninghamia, 
10  to  18  feet ;  Abies  Douglasii,  11  feet ;  two  Pygmrea,  very  fine^ 
Taxus  fastigiata,  11  feet,  heautifnl  ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  12  feet ; 
Pinus  grandis,  6  feet :  also  Philloclades  rhomboidalis  and 
trichemanoides  ;  two  Podocarpus  latifolius  ;  Dammara;  Da- 
crydiura  elatum,  and  cupressina,  (fee.  &c. 

"W.  C.  B.  merely  inserts  this  as  a  Notice,  in  the  next  Paper 
he  will  give  a  full  list  with  heights,  and  will  fix  a  date  before 
which  no  plant  shall  be  sold,  so  that  Foreigners  and  distant 
pm'chasers  may  be  able  to  see  them  or  forward  orders. 

FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA." 
SPLENDID  NEW  PERUVIAN  FUCHSIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
who  have  already  ordered  the  above  lovely  plant,  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  September.  A  'beautiful  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  on  the  12t.h  ult.,  when  it  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  for  New  Plants  (the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  was  uni- 
versally admired. 

For  the  information  ofthosewhomay  not  have  seen  it,  Messrs. 
y.  would  add,  that  it  was  imported  by  themselves  from  Peru, 
and  is  solely  in  their  oicn  2:iossession.  The  flower  is  a  delicate 
waxy  rosy-pink,  of  large  size,  and  great  substance;  the  sepals 
tipped  with  green,  the  corolla  with  vermilion-scarlet ;  the 
foliage  vei-y  fine  and  distinct,  and  the  habit  remarkably  good  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  altogether  a  most  beautiful  plant. 
Strong  plants  in  September,  21s.  each. 

N.B.  The  Trade  vi-ill  be  allowed  one  plant  over  on  every 
three  they  may  purchase,  and  a  List  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement  of  all  those  Nursery  and  Seedsmen  who  having 
secured  early  plants  will  be  enabled  to  supply  them. 

A  London  reference,  or  Post-office  Order,  from  unknown 
coiTespondents. 

Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received. 
Exeter,  August  16. 


N 


EW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.— The  following  are 
confidently  i-ecommended,  -siz. — 


Luculia  Finceana,  strong,  42s 
Tropa^olum  Lobbianum,  3s.  Gd. 
Gardenia  Stanleyana,  21s. 
Aphelandra  axu*antiaca,  42s. 
Hindsia  longiflora,  3s.  Gd. 

"        violacea,  lOs.  Gd. 

"        longiflora  alba,  Sls.Gt?. 


Echites  splendens,  strong,  15s. 

'*       ati'opurpurea,  3s.  Gd. 
Diplodenia  crassinoda,  5s. 
Wiiitfieldia  lateritia,  10s.  Qd. 
Hoitzia  coccinea,  2s.  Gd. 
Thunbergia  chrysops,  2s.  Gd. 
Fuchsia  serratifoUa,  21s. 


Early  in  September. 
R.  White  &  Co.,  Poole  Nurseiy,  Dorsetshii-e. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'s  stock  of  the  above  niagnifi- 
eent  hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 
or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
that  those  they  oifer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  stood  the  .severity  of  the  winter  in  this  the 
most  eastern  point  of  England  proverbial  fur  its  excessive 
cutting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 
in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at  the  present 
season : — 

2  yeai's  old  95.  per  dozen. 

3  „         125. 

4  ,t         18s. 

5  „  30s.  ,, 

G         ,,  60s.  „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine      ..        ..     18s.  ,, 

Ifoot 30s. 

Pinus  exceisa,  3  inches ds.  ,, 

,,         „      4  to  5  inches        . .         .  .     18s.  ,, 

,,         ,,     13  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.  ,, 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years    . .         . .     30s.  „ 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       ds.  „ 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s,  Gd.   to 

2L  2s.  per  plant. — Great  Yarmouth  Nui-sery,  August  16,  1845. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAAIELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  set  with  flower-bud,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the 
collection  being  left  to  tlieni  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely: — 
Donkelarii,  ^Munarcb,  Carolina,  Conspicua,  Double  White, 
Lefevreana,  Invincible,  Double  Striped,  Cliandlerii,  Cohlllii, 
Juleana,  Bealiii,  Imbricata,  Eclipse,  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckerii, 
Fimbriata,  Perfecta,  Frankfortensis,  Tricolor.  King  Ilorsfallia, 
Hendersonii,  Bruceana,  Double  Red,  Rosa  Mundi,  Grand  Fre- 
deric, Pompone,  and  Ochroleuca.     Also, 

The  very  best  FUCHSIAS  . .         . .     12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. .     12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS         . .         . .       Gs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ..         ..     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES IDs.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
Great  Yarmouth  Niu-scry,  Aug.  16. 

HERBARIUM  FLOR.E  ATTICiE. 
PAHPLIN  hhs  just  received  from  M.  Th.  de 
•  Heldeeich,  Athens,  a  small  collection  of  about  20O 
species  of  the' rarer  plants  of  Greece,  cliiefly  Attica,  and  the 
island  Naxos  ;  allnamed  and  localised. — 45,  Frith-street,  Soho, 
London. 

PERMANENT  GRASSES. —  This  being  a  proper 
season  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Pasture,  and 
for  improving  old^Grass  Lands,  Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS 
rcs'iiei  f,:ily  intimate  that  they  have  now  vsa.-^y.  fpr  delivery 
NEW  SEEDS  of  the  most  proper  Idnds  of  GRAJ-.  -ii-S  for  these 
purposes,  and  having  had  nearly  forty  years  experience  in  this 
department,  they  have  the  privilege  of  referring  to  estates  in 
most  parts  of  England  w^here  pastures  of  very  superior  quality- 
have  been  produced  from  Seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton. 

The  cost  of  Seeds  is  32s.  per  acre,  consisting  of  the  most  pro- 
per sorts,  either  separate  or  mixed,  to  suit  the  soil  described. 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks,  Aug  16. 

ROSA  BERBERIIFOLIA  HARDII,  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  PAUL  &  SON  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above 
•  rare  and  beautiful  Rose,  healthy  and  well-established 
plants,  for  sale  at  2s.  Gd.  each.  They  are  growing  in  pots  on 
theii-  own  roots,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  successfully 
cultivated.  To  those  wlio  are  unacquainted  with  this  unique 
variety,  they  beg  to  offer  the  following  description  : — An  evej'- 
green  sbrul),  of  small  growth,  blooming  through  the  autumn  ; 
flowers  single,  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  rich  chocolate  spot 
at  the  bottom  of  each  petal,  resembling  Cistus  formosus. 
Package  Gd.  extra^caii-iage  free  to  London. 

AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 
The  collection  at  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  are  just  coming 
into  second  bloom,  and  bear  promise  of  a  perfect  and  abundant 
flowering.  The  communication  between  the  Metropolis  and 
the  Nurseries  is  now  so  rapid  and  easy,  that  all  lovers  of  Roses 
should  avail  themselves  of  it  to  inspect  them.  Trains  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Waltham-cross  in  half  au  houi', 
whence  there  is  an  Omnibus  to  the  Nurseries  in  15  minutes. 

ROSE  CATALOGUE. 
A.  Paul  &;  Son's   Catalogue  for  the  approaching;  season  is  in 
course  of  preparation  in  an  improved  foi'm,   and  i^ill  he  ready 
for  circulation  early  in  September,  of  which  due  notice  T\-iIl  be 
given. — INurseries,  Cheshunt,  Hert5. 


WAITE'S  "  QUEEN  OF  DWARF  "  PEA.— TMs 
*  '  PEA  has,  during  the  present  season,  fully  established  its 
superiority  to  any  other  Dwarf  Pea  known.  The  very  flattering 
accounts  that  J.  G.  ^Y.  is  daily  receiving  of  its  merits  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  him  recommending 
it  to  the  notice  of  every  horticultui-ist.  It  is  a  Pea  th  at  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Dwarf  Pea  that  it  cannot  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  substituted.  J.  C4.  W.  intends  to  send  it  out  next  season, 
in  sealed  (quart)  packets  at  5s.  each,  and  as  the  stock  is  limited, 
an  early  application  is  recommended— to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment. No  one  can  be  more  particular  than  J.  G-.  "W.  in  the 
selection  of  bis  general  stock  of  Seeds,  and  he  has  consequently 
secured  a  very  respectable  circle  of  Patronisers,  amongst  whom 
will  be  found  many  of  the  Aristocracy.  To  these  friends  he  begs 
to  return  his  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  a  continuance  of  their  favours. 
N.B.  Not  to  be  undersold  by  any  respectable  house  in  London. 
Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton-garden,  London.— Aug.  16. 
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JW.  THO^ISOX,  after  Twenty-five  years'  Practical  Experience  as  Head  Gardener  to  His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  Northumeeeland,  at  SiON  House,  and  in  the 
•  BoTAxic  and  other  Gardens  of  Her  Majesty,  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  Novel  and  Economical  BOILER,  which,  for  Efficacy,  Simplicity,  and  Economy  of  FUEL  and  LABOUR, 
stands  unrivaUed.  The  su.jcess  of  the  Inventor's  plan  of  Heating,  either  by  his  IMPROVED  TANK,  TROUSH,  or  PIPE  SYSTEM,  will  he  UNEQUIVOCALLY  GUARANTEED..  Estimates 
furaish!?d  for  Warming  every  Description  of  Garden  Structures  and  Defective  Plans  of  Ventilation  and  Warming  by  Hot  "Water  remedied  on  Scientific  Principles.  The  Boilera  may  be  seen  in 
use  at  M-'ssrs.  Lee's  Nursery,  Hammersmith  ;  Mr.  "SVilmot's,  Isleworth  ;  Messrs.  Osboen's  Nursery,  Eulliam  ;  and  at  Mr.  Thomson's  own  Nui'seryj  Mng-stree^  Hammersmith  ;  where  Four 
Small  Boilers  effectually  Wai-m  to  Stove  Temperature  above  12,000  superficial  feet  of  Glass  Erections. 

Address,  J.  THOMSON,  IIothodse  Designee  and  Bdiedek,   Eino-stkeet,  HiMSlEESKiTn. 


S'OStESS?^'   SKSS'S"   GSlASS. 

FREDERICK  ELPHICK  havinn;  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  one  of  the 
FIRST  HOUSES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  GLASS  TRADE, 

13    ABLE   TO    OFFER 

SHEET  GLASS,    OF    EXCELLENT    QUALITY,  FOR  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
Cut  to  any  dimensions,  from  6  in.  by  4,  to2i  by  20  in.  square,  at 
5d.  per  ft.,  all  above  that  size  to  42  in.  by  36  in.  square  at  bhi. 
per  foot,  for  ready  money  only. 

Apply  to  Feedeeick  Elphics,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street. 


BRITISH  SHEET  or  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  dutiefe,  J. 
"Welch,  Jun.  (late  with  -Mr.  Deake,  of  Jermyn-street  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  length*:,  so  successfully  used  at  ChatsworLh, 
for  much  less  than  the  fi>rmer  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  other'.vise. 
12,  Panton-strcL't,  Haymarket. 

TI7IND0W-GLASS,   LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 

*  '     — Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 

■with  Cro^vn  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 

purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in   Sheets,   5.  cf. 

per  cwt 21  0 

Cut  to  Size ^ 22  0 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22  0 


White  Lead,  per  cwt..  .  26s, Od. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

Wan-anted     Tarnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING.  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
&c..  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fi^^h  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  (tc,  of  every  size  and  description. 


SMALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES,  MELON 
PITS,  &c.  &c.— Several  thousand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  tiins. 
by  2,  4^ins.  by  2i,  Sins,  by  2,  -Hins,  by  2,  and  Gins,  by  2,  from 
Id.  per  foot — Address,  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour 
Warehouse,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. — Bee- 
Glasses,  Fieh  Globes,  French  Ornami.-nt  Shades,  <.tc.  tfcc. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBUS  and  CO. 
(bv  Official  Appointaier.t)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND." 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House   and  Se^d  Waro- 
hou.=;ei3attheComerofHA"LF-MOON-STREEl',PICCADILLT, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seedaare  always  ready,  audmajj 
b^»  had  on  application. 

SLATE  WORKS,  ISLBWORTII.  MIDDL3BX. 
n"^HE  following   Articles,  inaiiufacrured  in   Slate  fori 
-»-   Horticultural  purposes,  m;iy  be  seen  in  inc  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gai-dencr  (Sundays- exeeptedj. 

Tank  Covers  1  Bottoms  for  Frames 

Cistti-ns  Eoxc£;forBalconiusandTeran- 

Shelves  da,hs 

Garden  Edging  |  Orange  Tubs.FIowcrBoxes.&C 

Edwakd  Bece  wiU  be  happy  to  answer  any  incjuirieE,  either' 
personally  or  by  post 

STEPHENSON  and  CO;,  61,  Gracechiuch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street.  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  resjjcctfuUy  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  metliud  of 
applying  the  Tank  system t<i  Pineries,  Propagating  Jlouses,  &c., 
by -which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is.  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  of  Hues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  aliiO  to  state  that  at  tlio  reqnyftt  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  uf  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is^■eauced.  These  BoiK-re,  wliichiire 
now  so  well  kno^Mi,  scarcely  require  dL-scripUun,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  bs  for- 
warded, as  well  as  refercnc-e  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Kobiiity's  seats- and  principal 
Kurseries  throughout  the  Idngdoni. 

S,  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Ti-ade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  evfiry  article  required  fi^r  the  construction 
of  Hijrticultural  Buildingt,,  as  well  as  for  Jieatiiigthem,  may  be 
obtaioied  upon  the  moitaavantai^cous  terms; 

Con  sen- atones,  &C.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most' 
ornamental  designs.  Balconice,  Palisading,-  Fitkl  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Workj  Ac.  itc. 


eOT-\ViATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
ilORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  -vTary  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEJj  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the.  considera- 
tion  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
appaTa1;us- for  the -above-mentioned  purposes-,  have,  by  impv-ave- 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendei-ed  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  onlv  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatiis  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  a-nd  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bail-ey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Ilolborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  fur  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orcljidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Maun- 
factory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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OURBIDGE  AND  IJEALY  having  heated  a- eon- 
^-^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cuUivatiun  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  ifr,  MfLLs'e  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cunibers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byEuimiDGE  and  IlEALT'spccuUar  Tank  Apparatus, 
\iiMi  tho  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Butanic  (hardens, 
Kew ;  Earoness'  Rothschild's  Gardens;  Gunnersbury';  Mi*. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs^  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place;  and  in  more  than  oue  hundred  other  places. — 
ISO,  Fleet-street,  London.^ 


OURBIDGE    AND   HEALY'S   COOKING   APEA- 

^  RATUS,  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advaniag'es  than 
anyyet  submitted  to  the  jiublic,  both  asrcgards  strength  of  raa- 
tririal  and  workman-sliip  ;  in  fact,  tlie  lawsof  h-eatare  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consionptii/n  of 
fuel,  witb.out  destruction  to  the  appar.atus  ;  and  B.  an^l  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the- kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  applicatioUj  detailings  particulars  andpriccs' 
at  130,  FJeet-streetj , 


/■■^ONTCAL  BOILERS.— Tlies(3  excellent  BoilerSj.in- 
V-^  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevonoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs,  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's, 
Pine- apple-place ;  and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 


pOTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  theii' 
^^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxfoed'  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  itc,  atvery  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mo\ring  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

OHNAIVIENTAL  WIRE  Flou-ei-  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Ijxra 
Flower  Stakes,  Gai-den  Arches,  A;c.  &.c. 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES;   and  hest  Wire  for 

strained  Wive  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,    CONSERVATORIES,   &c.,    made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  withHot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MAdNUFACTORY,  2,  Wms- 
LEY  Street,  Oxford  Street;  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  iufornration  maj-  be  obtained. 

f  lATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
i  i   Manufactured  and  Soldonly  by  COTT  AM  and  HALLEN, 

Engineers,   Agricultural  Implcmetit  ilakers,  6ec,,  2,  Winsley- 

-treetj. Oxford-street,  Loudon. 


This  is  the  most  efSeient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changhig  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  riz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  x^'oduct  of  a  day  of  HI 
hours  is  as  Ibllows,  viz. ; — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  l^-  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
l.i        „  .,         8,000  I  2h        ,,  ,,         3,2t)0 

%''■  Sfc- Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transa*- 
tion«-of  the  Royal  A},^ricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Pjirf2;  \-ol.  5. 

Thie  MtioMne  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds;  so  that  it 
requh-es  no  cxtVa  boys  tt)  carry  the  Tifes;-  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  ITcnrpstend  P;U'k,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dxies- or  license.  Thepurchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


"T^ilBBLED  WHEAT-.— All  who  are  desirous  of  Dib- 
fi^'bling  Wiitat  during-  tl'te  coming;  season,  are  recommended 
to  make  a  trial  of 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLIN^G-  MACHINE, 
whichis:sa  constructed  that  the  soil. cannot  choke  it.    Pi-ice 
355.,  including  box  a:id  carnage  to  London,    Liverpool,    or 
Bristol. 

App?;^  to  ATiLLiAM  E.  RtXDL^  and  Co.,  tTnion-^-road,  Plymouth. 
— Axi't^nstlC. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
AND  FUCHSIAS. 

YOTIELti  AND  CO.'s  welt-known  Superb  Collection 
of  the  above  are  nou'  in  bloom,  and  continue  about  throe 
weeks.  40()U  pots  will  be  staged.  Admission  gratis,  from  9 
o'clock  till  6,  Sundays  excepted. 

Great  Yarmouth  Xursery.  Aug.  IG. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844.— 
Edwaud  Beck  informs  the  I'ublic  that  he  will  send  out 
the  follomnii  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  iu  October,  deli- 
vered free  in  London,  for  cash  only. 

Rosy  Circle    . 

Sunset    . 

JIustec    . 

Marc  Antony 

Desdomona 

Ko  more  remittances  can  bo  received  for  ARABELLA,  BEL- 
LONA.  OTHELLO,  and  JUNO,  until  further  notice,  thepresent 
stock  beint;  engajjed. 

As  E.  B.'s  tenns  of  pre-payitieut  will  be  strictly  adhei'cd  tb, 
priority  of  remittance  will  ensure  priority  of  selection, 

N.B.*  No  discounts,  allowances,  or  abatements  can  be  made 
in  any  case. — Worton-cottage,  Isleworth,  Aug.  IG. 
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SATURDAY.  AUGUST  16,  1845. 


MEETING   FOEl  THE  FOI.LOVVING  WEEK, 

COUNrRV  SHOW. 

TusSDAV,  AUR.  10— Yorkshire  Fliirur'iltur.il  ffod  Horticult'iral. 

A^ro^'G  the  speculative  subjects  respecting  wliicli 
vvc  are  looking  for  information,  is  that  of  the 
effect  upon  plants  of  light  of  various  colours.  Dr. 
Daubeny's  experioients,  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1836,  proved  that  plants  are 
very  considerably  affected  by  the  colour  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  them,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  M.  Decaisnf,  who  found  that  red  light  hindered 
the  production  of  colouring  matter  in  the  Madder 
plant. 

Various  othev  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  of  late  years,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
H0NT,  who  has  investigated  the  phenomena  with 
groat  skill  and  persoveiance.  We  are,  therefore, 
sure  that  we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to 
our  readers  in  laying  before  them  the  following  very 
interesting  communication,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman  : — 

"  The  experiments  which  have  been  published 
on  the  influence  of  the  several  rays  of  the  solar 
specti'um  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  the 
growth  of  plants,  have  excited  some  interest. 
They  have  induced  many  persons  to  repeat  them,  and 
very  diversified  effects  have  resulted,  ia  most  cases 
owing  to  some  dissimilarity  iu  the  conditions  (as  it 
regards  light),  in  which  the  seeds  and  plants  were 
placed.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  desirable  that 
a  brief  rccupitulation  of  these  experiments  should 
be  published,  and  no  journal  is  so  fitted  for  this  as 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  In  general  it  has  been  thought  that  the  colour 
■of  a  glass,  or  of  a  solution,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rays  which  permeate  it.  This  is  an  error,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  the  required  prismatic 
analysis  of  the  media  employed,  many  of  the  dis- 
cordant results  alluded  to  have  arisen.  Desirous  of 
guarding  against  this  in  future,  I  shall  in  the  first 
place  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  my  experiments  have  been  tried. 
"  The  solar  beam  of  white  light,  consisting  of 
several  coloured  rays,  which  are  known  to  possess 
very  different  illuminating,  heating-,  and  cliemical 
properties,  it  became  desirable  to  examine  if  they,  I 
all  alike,  in  the  same  degree,  assisted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vegetation  of  a  plant.  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  use  some  means  of  isolating  the 
different  rays,  so  that  the  seeds  and  plants  might  be 
exposed  at  will  to  the  influence  of  an  individual  ray. 
"  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  prismatic 
spectrum  consists  of  seven  or  more  distinct  colours. 
Sir  David  Bkewster  is  inclined  to  admit  only  three 
primitive  colours  in  the  spectrum — red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  all  the  others  being  made  up  of  mixtures  of 
these.  As  these  colours  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently indicating  the  three  principies  which  are 
active  in  the  solar  radiations,  I  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  adopt  Sir  David  Brewster's  views. 
We  find,  by  ex^ieriments,  that  the  maximum  of  heat- 
ing power  is  found  on  the  confines  of  the  red  rays. 
That  the  largest  amount  of  light  is  given  by  the 
yellow  ray  ;  and  that  the  chemical  power  exists 
most  strongly  amidst  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
Hence,  these  three  coloursfairly  represent  the  three 
principles,  the  effects  of  which  "it  is  desirable  to  try. 
If  we  take  a  deep  red  glass,  which  has  been  coloured 
■with  oxide  of  gold,  it  v.illbe  found  that  the  quantity 
of  LIGHT  which  passes  through  it  is  very  small  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  photographic  paper,  it  may  be 
ascertained  that  the  amount  of  that  principle  which 
produces  chemical  change,  is  also  very  little;  where- 
as the  HEAT  rays  suffer  no  interruption.  Solutions 
of  carmine  in  ammonia,  or  in  sulphuric  acid,  an- 
swer equally  well  with  red  glass,  for  separating  the 
hermic  rays  from  the  others. 

"  A  deep  yellow  glass — that  which  answers  bestiJs 
prepared  with  glass  of  antimony,  red  lead,  ando.xide 


of  iron — has  the  property  of  intercepting  almost 
entirely  all  the  chemical  rays  ;  but  it  admits  of  the 
permeation  of  all  the  luminous  rays,  and  offers  but 
little  interruption  to  the  calorific  rays.  If,  however, 
we  cover  a  pane  of  this  yellow  g-lass  with  another 
of  very  pale  green  bottle-glass,  the  passage  of  the 
heating  rays  is  much  impeded.  A  solution  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash  answers  much  better  than 
any  kind  of  glass  which  has  yet  been  tried ; 
and  a  cell  filled  with  this  solution,  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch  very  nearly,  isolates  the  yellow  or  lumin- 
ous rays.  A  deep  blue  glass — such  as  is  used  for 
finger-glasses,  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt — has 
the  property  of  admiiling  freely  the  passage  of  all 
tlie  chemical  rays,  whilst  it  obstructs  both  the  heat 
and  light  radiations.  A  sululion  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  ammonia  possesses  similar  properties. 

"  Hence  it  is  byan  arrangement  of  the  above  kinds 
of  glas?,  or  of  the  dilferontly-colouved  fluids,  that 
expciimcnts  can  bo  tried  on  the  influences  exerted 
on  seeds  or  plants  by  these  princi])les  of  the  solar 
beam.  It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
rays  of  the  Spectrum  could  themselves  be  used,  as 
the  isolation  is  not,  in  any  case  of  coloured  media, 
perfect,  but  the  difficulties  attendant  on  maintaining 
the  solar  spectrum  in  a  fixed  position  during  the 
period  of  the  experiments  is  so  great,  and  the  |)rac- 
ticability  of  obtaining,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  area  of  mono-chromatic 
light,  so  doubtful,  that  we  are  of  necessity  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  those  chromatic  media,  although 
they  only  afford  results  which  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
degree  approximate  to  the  truth.* 

"It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  statement,that 
by  the  use  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  glasses  of  pecu- 
liar kinds,  we  may  so  far  after  the  natural  conditions 
of  plants  as  to  free  them  from  one  or  more  in- 
fluences, whilst  the  third  is  brought  more  decidedly 
into  action.  Notwithstanding  the  modification  of 
many  of  my  experiments,  the  essential  conditions 
throughout  the  whole  of  them  were  pretty  much  the 
same  as  those  which  would  bo  obtained  by  attention 
to  the  above  directions,  and  therefore  we  may 
regard  red,  blue,  and  yellow  media  as  suitable  to 
all  the  conditions  necessary  for  producing  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

"  1.  Light  irhich  has  permeated  yelloiv  media. — 
It  was  found  that,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  was  prevented,  and  even  in  the  few 
cases  where  germination  commenced,  it  was  found 
that  the  young  plant  soon  perished,  and  the  germi- 
nation was,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  referable  to  the 
action  of  the  heat-rays,  which  had  passed  the  me- 
dium employed,  rather  than  to  light.  Agarics, 
and  several  varieties  of  Fungi,  flourished  luxuriantly 
under  the  influence  of  the  yellow  media.  Although 
the  luminous  rays  may  be  regarded  as  injurious  to 
the  early  stages  of  vegetation,  I  have  seen  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of 
growth,  they  become  essential  to  the  formation  of 
woody  fibre. 

"2.  Light  ivhich  has' permeated  red  ?nedia.— 
Germination,  if  the  seeds  are  very  carefullj'  watched, 
and  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water  added  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  increased  evaporation,  will 
take  place  beneath  red  glass  or  fluids.  The  plant 
is  not,  however,  of  a  healthy  character,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  leaves  are  partially  etiolated, 
showing  that  the  production  of  chlorophyl  is 
prevented.f  Most  plants,  instead  of  bending  to- 
wards rod  light  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
towards  white  light,  bend  from  it  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner. 

"  I  have  found  that  plants  in  a  flowering  condition 
may  be  preserved  for  a  much  longer  time  under  the 
influence  of  red  light  than  under  any  other,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  red  media  are  highly 
beneficial  during  the  fruiting  processes  of  plants. 
Many  practical  advantages  may  arise  from  experi- 
ments tried  on  a  large  scale  on  these  points. 

"  3.  Light  which  has  peimeatedhlue  media. — The 
rays  thus  separated  from  the  heat  and  the  light 
rays,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  a  distinct 
principle,  and  for  which  I  have  proposed  the  name 
of  AcTiMisM,  have  the  power  of  accelerating  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  germination  of  seeds,  and 
the  growth  of  the  young  plant.  After  a  certain 
period,  varying  with  nearly  every  plant  upon  which 
experiments  have  been  made,  these  rays  become 
too  stimulating,  and  growth  proceeds  rapidly,  with- 
out the  necessary  strength.  When  this  is  perceived, 
the  removal  of  the  plant  into  the  yellow  rays,  or, 
which  is  better,  into  light  which  has  permeated  an 
emerald  green  glass,  accelerated  the  deposition  of 
carbon,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  woody  fibre, 
proceeds  in  a  very  perfect  manner. 

"Such  are  the  conditions,  and  the  results  of  my 


experiments.  They  appear  to  iioint  to  a  very 
great  practical  application,  in  enabling  us,  in  this 
climate,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  tropical  regions.  We  have  evidence,  at  least  so 
it  appears  to  me,  from  these  and  other  results,  that 
thegcrmination  of  seeds  in  the  spring.the  flowering  of 
plants  in  summer,  and  the  ripening  of  fruits  in  the 
autumn,  is  dependant  upon  the  variations  in  the 
amounts  of  actimism,  orchomical  influence — of  light 
and  of  heat — at  those  seasons  in  the  solar  beam. 
Manj-  results  obtained  by  the  photographic  pro- 
cesses appear  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case." 

To  our  previous  remarks  on  the  Guaxo  Thabe 
we  have  still  a  word  to  add,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
something  further  to  arrest  future  roguery. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  substitution  of  Epping 
loam  that  the  buyer  is  defrauded  by  shameless 
dealers.  The  art  of  adulteration  is  inexhaustible, 
and  as  soon  as  one  trick  is  discovered,  some  other 
is  thought  of.  Honest  men  are  no  match  for  shar))ers 
in  these  matters  ;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  repeat!- 
edly  said  on  former  occasions,  the  only  real  security 
against  deception  is  chemical  analysis.  But  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  are  unwilling  to  put  themselves 
to  the  expense  of  such  an  examination  ;  that  the 
Guano  cheats  know  too  well,  and  it  is  upon  the 
strength  of  this  certainty  that  they  venture  to  carry 
on  their  operations. 

Since,  then,  buyers  either  cannot  or  will  not 
adopt  the  best  means  of  securing  themselves  against 
being  cheated,  we  would  at  least  advise  them,  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner,  to  take  another 
course,  which  common-sense  must  tell  them  to  be  a 
good  one  ;  and  that  is,  never  to  deal  with  strangers, 
of  whom  they  know  nothing,  but  to  make  their  pur- 
chases of  dealers  who  are  resident  among  them, 
and  whose  characters  can  be  investigated.  The 
profits  of  Guano  cheating  are  so  great,  that  many 
unprincipled  persons  are  engaged  in  it,  and  by  their 
circulars  and  personal  applications  they  succeed  in 
driving  a  very  pretty  trade.  We  saj',  avoid  all 
such  men.  They  may  be  known  by  their  living  in 
holes  and  corners,  taking  a  lodging  in  one  town  to- 
day and  in  another  to-morrow  ;  appearing  in  one 
place  this  year  and  in  another  the  next.  When 
they  are  inquired  for,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
In  London  such  people  are  called  men  of  straw  ; 
in  country  places  they  give  themselves  airs,  boast 
of  their  acquaintance  with  great  men,  and,  above  all 
things,  talk  loudly  of  their  own  honesty  and  of  the 
roguery  of  the  fair  dealer.  They  profess  not  to 
deal  in  inferior  sorts  of  Guano,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  selling,  which  they  say  they 
possess,  and  the  wonderful  cheapness  of  their  article, 
they  require  cash  when  the  order  is  given.  It  will 
not  do  for  them  to  wait  till  tlie  Guano  is  delivered. 

Against  all  such  men  buyers  should  be  on  their 
guard.     Cheat  is  branded  legiblj'  on  their  forehead. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  thai  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  good  Guano  below  the  usual  market 
price.  It  is  an  article  in  such  demand,  that  markets 
cannot  fall ;  and,  therefore,  when  low  ])riced  Guano 
is  offered  for  sale,  even  although  the  seller  under- 
takes to  deliver  it  "  from  the  Queen's  bonded  stores," 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  valueless.  He  might 
as  well  undertake  to  deliver  cheap  Wheat.  Plenty 
of  spurious  Guano  has  been  imported  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  more  will,  doubtless,  come.  As  the 
great  dealers  take  care  to  ascertain  the  exact  com- 
position of  every  cargo,  they  never  touch  such  stuff, 
which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  Guano  cheats,  who 
puff  if  off"  as  being  "genuine  as  imported."  A 
great  deal  of  this  spurious  Guano  has  very  lately 
arrived,  and  some  of  it  is  so  like  Peruvian  in  colour 
and  appearance,  that  by  common  observers  it  would 
be  taken  for  it.  A  cargo  of  the  kind  has  lately- 
been  offered  for  sale  at  Liverpool,  purporting  to 
come  from  Algoa  Bay;  it  proves,  upon  analysis  by  Dr. 
Uke,*  to  be  merely  common  gypsum,  stained  brown, 

'^  [Copy],  Report  of  tbe  Chemical  Examination  and  Analysis 
of  a  reddish-browii  powder  called  Guano  from  Algoa  Bay.  sent 
to  me  by  II.  Bland,  Esq.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  powder 
beings  3. io  to  water  1.0(1,  shows  it  not  be  any  kind  of  bird  or 
animal  excrement.     It  consists  of — 

1.  Sulphate  of  Lime  or  Gypsum,  about        70. 0 

2.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  about _  .  •       5.0 

3.  Combustible  colouring  matter ;  some  kind  of  dyeing 

substance  used  in  decoction        G.O 

4.  Common  s.llt ^-^ 

5.  Sal  ammoniac ^-^ 

6.  Moisture 16-5 


"  See  "Researches  on  Light,"  by  the  Author.  Fart  2; 
Section  1.     Fol.  183. 

t  In  some  cases  a  peculiar  red  colour  or  tint  is  imparted  to 
the  leaves  of  plants  grown  under  red  media. 


100.0 


It  is  merelv  common  gypsnm  tinged  artificrally  by  some  dye- 
infusion,  and  mixed  with  a  little  gtotind  bones,  and  a  particle 
of  E.al  ammoniac.  The  salt  (muiiate  of  soda)  is  probably 
derived  from  the  bones.  The  niLxture  has  been  so  imperfectly 
made  of  the  gypsum  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  that  I  find  one 
portion  of  the  sample  to  contain  only  3  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  is  in  mv  opinion  a  vile  imposition  on  the  public  to 
oiier  such  an  article  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Guano,  whicli 
it  resembles  iu  no  respect.  -.  t.  c 

(Signed)        A.nds'ew  Ube,  MD.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Analytical  Chemist, 
ioitcioji,  13,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Sqiiarc.  illiAtig.,  1845. 

pS_-As  gi'oiitfd  bones  effervesce  with  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
which  the  said  powder  does  not,  I  thiuli  it  probable  that  the 
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and  mixed  with  a  little  ground  bones,  with  a  particle 
of  sal  ammoniac;  a  few  tons  have  been  sold,  by 
auction  at  I/.  10s.,  and  we  understand  that  the  re- 
mainder is  offered  at  -21.  Such  Guano  is  dear  at 
any  price.  It  is  not  worth  cartage  ;  and  can  only 
be  used  for  purposes  of  fraud.  Yet  it  may  be  de- 
livered, with  certificates,  from  bonded  warehouses, 
that  it  is  ''■  ^ennme  as  imported."  If,  however,  the 
owners  selllt  as  Guano,  they  are  liable  to  an  action 
for  fraud. 

^  Cannot  landlords  protect  their  tenantry  against 
being  made  the  victims  of  Guano  cheats?  they,  at 
least^  can  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to 
procure  the  genuine  article,  or  by  what  means  to 
ascertain  its  quality,  or  how  to  proceed  at  law 
against  fraudulent  vendors.  But  we  cannot,  at 
present,  afford  more  space  to  this  subject.  We  can 
only  repeat  our  advice  to  buyers,  that  they  have 
aot'hing  to  do  n  ith  unknown  London  dealers,  who 
hawk  about  their  rubbish  with  circulars,  and  puffing 
advertisements.  Respectable  houses  never  do  such 
thing-s. 

■  We  have  just  time  to  invite  attention  to  a  letter 
or  two  from"  the  Isle  of  Wight,-  the  one  by  Dr. 
Bell  Salter,  the  other  by  an  anonymous  corres- 
pondent, describing  an  alarming  pestilence  which 
has  seized  the  Potato  crop  on  that  Island.  _  Will 
any  of  our  correspondents  favour  us  with  their  ex- 
perience ou  this  subject  ? 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Practical  gardeners  knowfrom  experience  that  Straw- 
berries forced  in  pots  early  in  the  spring,  when  turned  out 
into  the  open  air  and  planted  in  the  ground,  afford  blos- 
soms throughout  the  summer.  Strawberries,  if  gently  as- 
sisted liy  artificial  heat  under  glass  in  February,  and 
the  temperature  gradually  raised,  afford  ripe  fruit  to- 
wards the  end  of  April.  But  the  fruit,  however  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  and  acceptable  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  fruit  is  scarce,  is  always  watery  and  flavourless. 
My  practice  for  many  years  past  has  been,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  ilay,  to  place  the  pots  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  front  border  outside  my  Grapery  fnot 
plunged  in  the  ground).  Ten  days'  exposure  to  light 
and  free  ventilation  gives  the  fruit  a  fine  colour  and  a 
very  hijh  flavour,  much  exceeding  the  flavour  of 
Keen's  Strawberry  grown  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  The 
last  two  seasons,  thinking  we  might  turn  this  disposi- 
tion to  blossom  to  better  account,  and  obtain  fruit 
throughout  the  summer  by  taking  pains  to  keep  the 
plants"  in  vigour,  as  soon  as  the  plants  had  ripened  all 
the  fii'st  crop  and  were  beginning  to  -show  their  second 
blossoms,  I  gave  them  one  watering  of  the  black  stable- 
yard  water  which  runs  into  a  tank  in  my  g.arden,  care- 
fully removing  all  runners.  Tliis  brought  out  a  second 
crop  of  blossoms  and  fruit  as  abundant  as  the  first ;  the 
fruit  afforded  a  daily  supply  till  the  middle  of  August. 
But  the  season  last  year  being  so  unusu.ally  dry,  I  had 
no  black  st.able  water  in  the  tank  ;  I  therefore  ordered 
some  guano,  say  a  garden-trowelful,  *o  be  mixed  in  a 
three-gallon  water  pot,  and  let  remain  .and  soak  a  few 
hours  ;  the  plants  then,  in  the  middle  of  August,  had 
one  more  watering  of  this  lic^uid  manure,  which  pro- 
duced a  third  crop  of  blossom  and  fruit.  Early  iu 
October  the  plants  were  carefully  turned  out  into  the 
open  ground  for  this  summer's  crop,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  show  flowers  till  put  an  end  to  by  frost.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  all  the  plants  treated  as  above 
were  more  lu.xuriant  this  year,  the  leaves  of  a  darker 
green,  and  afforded  the  largest  crop  of  fruit  in  the  open 
ground  I  ever  saw.  The  result  of  my  practice  has  not 
a  little  surprised  many  of  my  neighbours.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  early  establishment  of  young  plants  in- 
tended to  be  forced.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  or  as 
soon  as  any  runners  are  observed  to  Ije  sending  out 
roots  in  the  beds  in  the  open  ground,  a  very  small  pot 
is  placed  under  the  plant,  and  a  small  stone  placed  on 
the  runner  to  prevent  the  young  plant  being  removed 
by  the  wind.  The  pot  is  filled  with  light  soil  and  mixed 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter  ;  if  dry  weather,  these 
pots  are  watered  every  evening.  Plants  soon  take  good 
root,  and  are  then  repotted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  with 
similar  good  soil,  placed  on  a  southern  border  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  no  runner  allowed  to  grow,  and  care- 
fully watered  in  dry  weather.  A  third  potting  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  fourth  time 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  plants  are 
removed  to  the  pot  in  which  they  are  to  fruit,  wdiere 
they  remain  on  the  south  border  till  severe  frosts 
commence  in  November  or  December  ;  the  pots  are 
then  removed  to  the  floor  of  a  cool  Pe.ach-house,  and 
preserved  from  severe  frosts  till  vegetation  begins  to 

show    indication     of    spring    in     February.  John 

Williams,  Pitmaslon,  Worcester. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  ARRANGEMENTS. 
This  is,  I  conceive,  the  most  important  period  in  the 
whole  year  for  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  spring  ar- 
rangement of  the  flower  garden.    However  well  the  plan 

may  have  been  laid  as  to  the  detail  of  the  beds  individu- 

^Ji^V!^%,  drthJB,  whole  collectively,  as    to    general  effect, 

•^     ,-iiemisliosTvill  at  all  times  be  found  to  exist,  which  will 

>*■  «if  at  least' be  useful  in  guiding  the  policy  of  the  ensuing 

bones  ta^-e  been  acted  upon  by  a  little  sulphoric  acid  before 
being  miicd  wltb  the  pretended  Guano.      (Signed)     A.  Ube. 

It  may'-bo  tbe  waste  of  some  chemical  manufactory  (such  as 
of  tartaric  aci4),;'disguised  with  colouring. 


<:^': 


year.  Amongst  the  blemishes  alluded  to  may  be 
reckoned  misplacing  the  heights,  and  perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  colours  in  masses,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Wet  and  cool  summers  have  much 
to  do  with  deranging  the  proportions  in  regard  to  height, 
for  many  of  the  herbaceous  tribes  this  season  are  at  least 
1  foot  above  then'  usual  height.  Such  incidental  mat- 
ters, however,  can  never  be  fairly  guarded  against,  and 
the  only  course  we  can  steer  in  regard  to  extreme  sea- 
sons, is  so  to  prepare  the  soil  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  extremes  of  either  drought  or  wet.  For  such  pur- 
poses an  addition  to  beds  of  a  free  and  fresh  loam  (as 
the  chief  proportion)  will,  in  general,  be  found  the 
safest  compost  by  far,  as  its  action  (if  there  be  any  or- 
ganic matter  coutaiued  iu  it)  will  be  found  progressive, 
duriible,  and  averse  to  stagnation.  The  great  rage  for  the 
newer  half-hardy  plants  for  masses,  has  had  the  effect  of 
driving  a  host  of  the  old  herbaceous  tribes  (some  of  very 
f  reat  merit)  out  of  the  market ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  it  is  now  really  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Now,  I  must  confess,  that  a  majority  cf  those  old- 
fashioned  things  were,  indeed,  "  mere  drugs;"  yet  who 
can  despise  such  plants  as  the  Verbascum  phteniceum, 
the  old  double  scarlet  Lychnis,  the  JIule  Pink,  the  better 
kinds  of  Gentian,  of  Delphinium,  of  Phlox,  together  with 
the  ancient  Aster  amellus  or  the  .A.,  sibu'icus.  By  the 
way,  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  these  things  are  well 
adapted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  groups  or  masses,  pro- 
vided they  possess  the  property  of  endurance  as  to 
flowering.  Now  is,  therefore,  the  period  for  those  who 
can  devote  some  time  to  the  affair,  to  lay  down  schemes 
for  the  future  year,  based  on  the  observations  of  the 
present  season.  Hand-glasses  and  spare  frames  should 
now  be  put  in  instant  requisition,  for  the  reception 
of  the  more  tender  or  difficult  kinds ;  whilst  most 
of  the  herbaceous  things  intended  for  masses,  will 
strike  very  well  under  any  canopy  which  will  totally  ex- 
clude the  sun's  rays  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
4  iu  the  afternoon  ;  bearing  in  mind,  that,  although  the 
sun's  rays  must  be  warded  of,  abundance  of  light  must 
be  ensured  to  secure  success.  Some  wUl  be  found  to 
yield  cuttings  only,  some  suckers,  which  are  preferable, 
and  some  both  cuttiugs  and  suckers.  However,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  either  case  ;  for  the  best  way  to 
preserve  these  things  through  a  long  winter,  is  to  pro- 
pagate early,  and  get  them  firmly  established  in  their 
pots  or  beds.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  a  well  managed 
flower-garden — that  is  to  say,  where  sufficient  labour 
is  provided  to  give  constant  attention  to  everything  in 
due  course  ;  every  individual  bed  should  be  both  com- 
plete in  itself  as  to  form,  and  colour ;  and  also  perfectly 
subservient  to  the  general  design.  For  instance,  a  bed 
of  scarlet  Verbenas  is  a  most  gaudy  object ;  still  it  is  in 
a  bright  summer's  day  painful  to  the  eye,  and  should 
have  relief  both  in  colour  and  figure,  to  accomplish 
which  all  the  heights  and  shades  of  the  various  crimson 
kinds  may  be  called  in  to  assist,  as  well  as  any  crimson 
dressy  plant  of  the  herbaceous  or  other  tribes  ;  study- 
ing in  this  case  not  the  name  or  popularity  of  the  kind 
alone,  but  its  utility  as  to  the  effect  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced, .and  especially  its  durability. 

Whilst  offering  a  hint  or  two  to  those  who  are  not 
thoroughly  experienced  in  these  matters,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  edgings,  or  rather 
margins  of  low  and  creeping  plants,  to  all  masses  of 
flowers.  Some  plants  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
end  ;  such  as  the  Musk  Mimulus,  the  old  Forget-me- 
not,  or  Jlyosotis  rupestris,  the  Campanula  pumila,  the 
Kaulfussia  amelloides,  theLysiraachianummularia, some 
of  the  Saxifrages,  the  Primula  sinensis,  the  Chryseis 
compacta,  the  Mignonette,  some  of  the  Nolanas,  the 
Lupinus  nanus,  Pansies,  ^c,  with  many  others. 
These  things  being  chiefly  gay,  and  flowering  all  the 
summer,  and  being  moreover,  low,  and  inclined  to 
spread,  are  excellent  for  that  purpose.  For  instance, 
a  blue  mass  of  the  following  kind  has  a  gay  and  graceful 
effect,  viz..  Salvia  patens  as  principals,  supported  by 
Salvia  chama3dryoides,and  Heliotropes,  and  edged  finally 
with  the  Forget-me-not,  or  the  Kaulfussia.  As  a  scar- 
let mass,  the  richer  coloured  Lobelias,  as  principals, 
supported  by  the  Pentstemon  gentianoides  coccinea,  and 
edged  with  scarlet  or  crimson  Verbenas.  Again,  as  a 
party  coloured  bed,  a  collection  of  Antirrhiuums,  sup- 
ported by  the  variegated  Pelargonium,  and  finally  edged 
with  a  row  of  Pansies,  with  the  shades  well  divided, 
has  a  pretty  effect.  These  low  edgings  give  a  graceful 
contour  to  the  bed,  and  with  a  proper  arrangement  of 
heights  in  the  interior,  i-enders  each  bed  complete  in 
itself.  One  thing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  complete  dress,  the  edging  should  never 
be  allowed  to  cl.ish  with  the  grass,  or  other  outer  edge, 
but  must  be  kept  at  all  times  distinct. 

One  of  the  richest  beds  I  have  ever  seen  was  com- 
posed of  Fuchsia  fulgens  as  principals — (strong  plants 
in  bloom]  when  planted  out  in  the  end  of  May),  sup- 
ported by  nice  compact  bushes  of  the  variegated  Pelar- 
gonium, and  edged  finally  with  a  thick  band  of  Musk — 
the  arrangement  was  at  once  sweet,  gay,  and  harmonious 
in  point  of  colour. 

The  better  sorts  of  herbaceous  things  wliich  it  is  desir- 
able to  multiply,  should  now  be  increased  by  suckers,  or 
otherwise,  and  placed  in  store  beds,  in  a  reserve 
ground,  taking  care  to  have  abundance  ;  this  will  be  a 
valuable  stock  to  draw  on  in  March  next,  when  re- 
arranging the  garden,  when  the  half-hardy  stores  will 
come  in  to  their  assistance  from  the  pits  or  frames. 
Now  the  duty  is  repealed  on  glass,  I  make  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  shortly  have  light,  metallic,  glazed,  portable 
structures,  to  cover  the  beds  of  flower  gardens  which 


contain  tender  things  ;  and  could  any  means  of  self- 
ventilation  be  devised  for  these  structures,  they  would 
be  rendered  still  more  valuable  and  perfect  as  to  the 
end  in  view.  By  such  structures  we  should  be  enabled 
to  extend  the  gay  period  out  of  doors — commencing 
earlier  iu  the  spring,  and  preserving  their  beauties  later 
in  the  autumn Robert  Errington,   Oulton  Park. 


O.N-  THE  CIRCULATION  of  the  SAP  IN  PL.4NTS. 

Late  researches  (some,  indeed,  not  very  recent  *) 
have  shown  us  that  the  roots  of  plants  descend  to  a 
depth  of  which  the  casual  observer  could  have  had  no 
couception.f  Wheat  h.as  been  found  to  send  down  its 
roots  5  or  6  feet  ;  a  young  Oal;,  1  foot  high,  4  feet.  I 
have,  with  only  the  rough  labour  of  the  spade,  found 
the  stronger  roots  of  Turnips  (^'ellow  Maltese),  not  a 
single  one,  but  all  I  examined,  6  inches  deep  when  only 
acquiring  the  rough  leaf  ;  the  finer  fibres,  broken  off 
and  left  in  the  ground,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  had 
penetrated  to  a  considerably  greater  depth. 

Eminent  modern  chemists,  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  chemistry  connected  with  agriculture,  assert 
that  water  percolating  through  e.artb  is  deprived  of  its 
vegetable  principles  ;  we  caunot  doubt  this,  when,  con- 
nect3d  with  the  transmuting  powers  of  earth,  we  find  so 
sensible  a  difference  between  rain  and  spring-water, 
and  when  we  know  that,  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric 
influence,  spring-water  recovers  the  properties  of  that 
of  rain.  Now,  if  rain  water  carried  its  ammonia  to  any 
great  depth  with  it  into  the  earth,  it  would  also  carry 
with  it,  which  it  is  supposed  to  do,  the  effluvia  of  putrid 
matters  placed  in  the  soil ;  and  as  water  has  not  the 
transmutingpower  of  earth  to  change  these  putrid  effluvia 
into  srateful  odours,  and  is  indeed  a  promoter  of  putre- 
faction, the  spring-water  should  have  been  found  lather 
surcharged  with  these  matters  than  freed  from  them  ; 
and  then,  indeed,  we  might  contend  that  a  plant  by  its 
roots  supplied  itself  with  nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  our  surface-stirring 
operations  among  our  growing  crops  promote  their 
fuller  development.  We  are  taught  that  they  effect 
this  by  admitting  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
necessary  to  combustion,  to  act  on  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  in  the  soil ;  by  which  carbonic  and 
ammoniical  gases  are  evolved,  and  we  have  a  str.ange 
fancy  that  these  are  carried  to  the  roots  ;  but  as 
moisture  is  necessary  as  well  as  oxygen  to  these  forma- 
tions, and  while  they  seem  to  add  to  the  moisture  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  m.oisture 
of  the  soil,  the  dews  of  night,  or  light  rains,  can  supply 
sufficient  water  to  absorb  and  carry  these  gases  in  solu- 
tion into  the  soil  ;  indeed  they  rather  assist  by  the 
evaporation  they  generate,  and  which  the  porosity  of 
the  new  stirred  earth  facilitates,  to  carry  them  into  the 
air  ;  neither  in  the  case  of  heavy  raius  can  we  suppose 
they  are  absorbed  and  carried  by  them  in  solution  into 
the  lower  soil,  for  a  necessary  consequence  of  heavy 
rains  is  the  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  earth,  thus  pre- 
venting the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  and  consequently 
of  the  oxygen,  necessary  to  carry  on  this  slow  combus- 
tion by  which  these  formations  are  effected.  Nor,  upon 
the  same  principle,  can  the  veget.able  and  animal  mat- 
ters contained  iu  the  unstirred  soil,  below  the  reach  of 
these  surface  operations,  be  acted  upon,  nor  these  for- 
mations effected  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  roots,  which  we  have  seen  send  down  their  finer 
fibres,  by  which  they  get  wdiat  they  have  received  from 
the  soil,  to  a  very  considerable  depth  into  the  earth. 
Indeed,  in  all  our  surface-stirring  operatious  we  are 
rather  careful  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots. 

We  harrow  Wheat  in  the  spring,  we  roll  it,  we  top 
dress  it ;  we  top  dress  red  Clover,  a  tap-rooted  plant, 
between  the  cuttings  to  increase  the  second  crop,  with 
possibly  materials  not  very  soluble,  and  at  a  season 
when  little  rain  is  expected  to  fall ;  we  give  a  sprinkling 
of  guiino  or  some  chemical  stimulants  over  growing 
crops,  which  does  not  sink  an  inch  into  the  ground ;  ou 
the  west  coast  of  Donegal  they  apply  a  small  portion, 
carried  out  in  baskets,  of  cattle  manure  to  their  Potato 
ridges  immediately  before  the  final  moulding  of  them. 
Liebi<7  says,  upon  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  that  in 
Ariea  they  manure  the  pepper  plant  three  times  with 
guano,  "  first  upon  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  second 
upon  that  of  the  leaves,  and  lastly  upon  the  formation  ■ 
of  the  fruit  !  and  adds,  "  From  this  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  Peruvians  follow  the  plan  of  the  Chinese  in 
in  manuring  the  plant  rather  than  the.  soil."  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  observations  on  Potato  planting  iu  JIarcli 
last,  s.ays,  "all  our  letters  show  the  advantage  of  placing 
the  manui'e  either  upon  the  ground  as  a  top-dressing,  or 
above  the  sets."  We  now  spread  straw  over  our 
meadow-lands  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  Grass.  By 
wdiat  possible  means  can  all  these  operations  supply 
nutriment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  many  of  these  applica- 
tions beiug  made  to  soils  that  have  not  been  stirred  for 
six  months,  and  some  considerably  longer,  and  these 
roots,  at  least  the  spongy  extremities  of  them  by  which 

■^  The  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  ChronicU  are  aware  that  the 
Editor  of  the  AffriaiUural  Gazette  has  stated  that  he  has  traced 
the  radicle  of  the  young  Wheat-plant  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  when 
the  leaf  was  not  three  weeks  old  ;  and  that,  in  this  Gazette,  it 
is  also  stated  that  about  30  years  ago,  Mr.  Badcock,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  London,  represented  the  roots  of  Wheat  to  have 
descended  (1  feet  into  the  earth ;  and  that  "  J.  R."  communi- 
cates in  the  same  Gazette  that  he  found  them  from  4  feet  G  ins. 
to  .5  feet  6  ins.,  and  that  of  a  dwarfish  kind  of  Whe.at. 

t  The  casual  observer  goes  into  a  field  where  a  crop  has  been 
han-ested  and  drags  up  a  stubble,  and  with  it  roots  of  3  or  4 
inches  long,  but  the  finer  parts  are  left  behind  ;  to  ascertain 
the  depths  to  which  roots  descend  he  should  have  secured  the 
stump,  have  dug  a  pit  alongside  of  it,  and  have  washed  the 
^  clay  carefully  from  the  roots. 
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they  are  supposed  to  take  in  the  food  supplied  by  tiiese 
dressings,  beiug  from  a  foot  to  six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face !  But  we  may  well  understand  liow  the  fertility 
that  we  know  results  from  them  is  efiected,  if  we  admit 
that  in  the  decompositions  and  formations  that  take 
place  between  these  matters  and  the  immediate  surface 
in  contact  with  ihem  (with  effluvia  accruing  from  the 
soil  and  air)  they  give  out  vegetable  nutriment  in  the 
form  of  gases,  and  that  these  gases  are  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or,  in  the  case  of  spreading  straw  over 
Grass,  that  it  entangles  and  confines  the  effluvia  which 
arises  from  the  soil,  promoted  by  the  moisture  i-etained 
by  this  covering,  and  which  effluvia  by  being  thus  pre- 
vented from  escaping  into  the  air  are  altogether  taken 
in  by  the  stomata  of  the  leaves. 

My  attention  w^as  first  drawn  to  this  subject  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  by  an  unexpected  very  heavy  crop 
of  Potatoes  from  ground  on  which  an  application  of 
manure  on  the  surface  had  been  neglected  to  be  worked 
in.  I  have  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  acted  on  the 
prmciple  of  manuring  the  plant  rather  than  the  ground, 
on  a  piece  of  long-neglected  land,  as  a  kitchen  garden, 
with  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  even  C-u-rots  and  Celery, 
mth  good  success.  On  getting  possession  of  it  in 
April,  1S44,  I  found  it  nearly  full  of  indifierent  Cab- 
bage and  Potatoes  ;  to  make  room  for  Peas  and  Beans, 
I  removed  some  of  the  Cabbage,  and  pUmted  them 
again  in  another  part  of  the  same  piece  of*  land,  not 
more  than  10  or  12  yards  from  where  they  originally 
stood,  without  manure — applying  manure  afterwards  to 
the  surface,  and  hoeing  repeatedly.  These  Cabbages 
so  much  exceeded  the  othei-s  that  had  not  been  re- 
moved, and  which  had  been  well  manured  at  the  roots, 
that  people  supposed  them  another  and  a  superior  kind. 
Can  we  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  in  the 
economy  of  nature  than  the  way  she  thus  takes,  in 
availing  herself  of  every  change  of  weather,  to  supply 
vegetables  with  their  food  ;  ammonia  now  brought  down 
with  the  rain  from  the  air  ;  now  carried  up  with  the 
evaporating  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  caught  each 
way  in  its  passage  by  the  open  stomata  in  the  leaves  of 
plants.  How  constant,  how  regular  the  supply  !  every 
shower,  the  dews  of  night,  each  fluctuation  of  the 
electric  fluid,  the  ever-changing  lines  of  light,  the 
temsitions  from  heat  to  cold,  all  cause  disturbance,  and 
keep  up  the  alternate  ascending  and  descending  motion 
of  the  vegetable's  food. 

For  the  present  I  lay  down  my  subject,  regretting 
my  inability  to  do  it  justice,  but  fully  satisfied  to  let  it 
stand  or  fall  by  its  truth  or  fallacy  ;  yet  with  some 
hope  that  more  able  inquii-ers  may  take  it  up :  and  with 
the  gratification  of  having  at  least  submitted  it  to  their 
good  offices. — J.  M.  Goadiff;  Granard.  Aug.  4,  ISlo. 


Hcne  GorresDondence. 

Potato  Blight — A  blight  of  unusual  character, 
which  almost  universally  aifecis  the  Potatoes  in  this 
island,  having  been  the  last  few  days  repeatedly  brought 
to  my  notice  by  several  gardeners,  I  am  induced  at 
once  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  such 
observations  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  make  on  the 
subject,  being  desirous  to  know  whether  this  plague  be 
in  reality  as  it  is  here  supposed,  an  entirely  new  one  ; 
whether  it  be  local  or  general  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  principally  and  lastly,  what  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  when  it  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  first  appearance  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  which  withers  the  leaf,  and-spreads  rapidly  to 
the  stem.  The  discoloration  soon  extends  along  the 
stem  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  the  whole  plant 
rapidly  becomes  black,  so  that  within  three  days  after 
a  plant  is  attacked  it  has  become  totally  destroyed. 
'V\'ith  this  appearance  in  the  upper  partj  there  "  co- 
exists a  fatal  change  in  the  tubers  ;  they  become  like- 
w-ise  spotted  at  first  near  the  eyes  on  the  upper  sur- 
face ;  the  cuticle  separates  ;  the  substance  becomes 
friable,  and  the  change  soon  spreads  throughout  the 
whole  Potato.  These  are  the  leading  facts  of  this  de- 
structive visitation,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  add 
any  remarks  which  throw  light  on  the  subject ;  I  may, 
however,  make  one  or  two  reinarks  or  suggestions  re- 
specting the  matter.  All  situations,  whether  high  or 
low,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  appear  to  be 
equally  visited.  The  attack  on  the  plant  appears  in- 
variably to  commence  in  the  leaf,  and  not  in  the  stem  ; 
and  the  spot  commences  at  the  mai-gin,  corrusatin^ 
the  leaf  as  it  spreads.  It  is  black  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  on  the  lower  surface,  though  black  in  the  centre, 
it  is  whitish  or  grey  at  the  margiji,  but  neither 
minnte  insects  nor  fimgi  can  be  seen  with  a  strong  lens. 
That,  as  regards  the  green  portion,  the  leaf  is  afiected 
before  the  stem,  I  am  quite  clear ;  but  the  question 
arises,  is  the  disease  in  the  root  and  tuber  the  cause  or 
consequence  of  the  above  change  I  I  believe  the  latter  ; 
to  be  the  case,  from  all  the  instances  I  have  examined  ; 
and  in  one  instance  in  particular,  where  from  ripe- 
ness the  greens  were  on  the  point  of  withering  when 
attacked,  the  affection  did  not  at  all  extend  to  tlie 
roots.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  tuber 
IS  as  follows  : — The  first  appearance  much  resembles  a 
severe  bum — the  root  turning  grey  or  ash-coloured, 
and  the  cuticle  coming  off.  When  the  change  has 
become  considerable,  "l  am  told  that  the  vegetable 
has  a  pungent  and  nauseous  taste,  and  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  injurious  to  pigs,  but  on 
this  point  I  have  no  certain  information.  With  respect 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  we  must,  no  doubt, 
look  for  information  to  the  microscopic  physiologist, 
who  will  probably  find  some  minute  parasite.  So 
universal  is  the  evU,  that  the  consequences  are  likely  to 


be  very  serious,  as  in  a  luug  journey  on  hursebaci;,  I 
have  this  day  carefully  watched  every  Potato  ground  as 
I  passed  along,  and  not  one  could  I  see  uninjured.  The 
question  has  been  asked  me  by  many — what  is  to  be 
done  !  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  question  answered 
in  the  Chronicle,  but  in  tlie  mean  time,  I  may  say  that 
my  advice  has  invariably  been,  as  soon  as  you  see  a 
spot,  dig  all  your  Potatoes,  and  fully  expose  them  to  dry 
as  quickly  as  possible. — T.  Bell  Salter,  M.D.,  Ryile, 

Isle  of  Wight. The  failure  of  Potatoes  in  our  parish 

is  every  day  becoming  more  alarming,  I  yesterday 
saw  a  piece  of  Potatoes  that  are  looking  as  if  they 
had  all  been  scorched,  although  but  two  d.ays  before 
they  were  looking  as  healthy  as  need  be.  They  first 
become  attacked  with  small  brown  spots,  and  in  less 
than  43  hours  they  are  quite  burnt  up,  and  the  smell  is 
most  dis,agreeable.  The  Potatoes  when  cut  in  two  have 
the  appearance  of  being  frost-bitten,  and  in  two  cases 
pigs  have  died  immediately  after  eating  them. — A  Sub- 
scriber, Norlhwood  Park,  Coices,  Isle  ■/  Wight. 

Potatoes. — I  have  my  doubts  about  cutting  off  the 
bloom,  and  preventing  the  seeding  of  Potatoes,  or  any 
strong-growing  plant  of  that  kind.  I  did  not  find  my 
crop  improved  in  weight,  though  my  experiments  were 
not  60  precise  as  to  give  any  very  accurate  results  ;  but 

1  observed,  the  cutting  oft"  the  bloom  encouraged  side- 
shoots,  and  kept  the  plant  above-ground  gro^'ing  long 
after  those  not  cut,  and,  I  tliiuk,  without  any  increase 
in  the  tubers. — Dod  :,an. 

Ele'jatiJig  the  Ball  in  Po'ting. — The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Barnes  and  "Reporter"  on  tliis  practice  lead  me  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  its  origin,  which  will  perhaps 
place  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  operation  in  a 
clearer  light.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years  back  it 
used  to  be  considered  the  very  perfection  of  potting  to 
sift  thesoilas  finely  as  possible,not  allowing  a  single  lump 
noteven  thesize  of  a  pea  to  remain  in  the  misture  of  peat, 
sand,  &c.  In  this  mixture  Heaths,  &c,  were  potted  of  all 
sizes,  and  although  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  each 
put  was  generally  sufiieient  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
yet  the  fineness  of  the  soil,  and  the  frequent  waterings, 
effectually  choked  up  every  crevice  in  the  drainage  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  the  sudden  death 
of  the  plant  was  the  consequence.  Hence  the  general 
opinion  arose  that  Heaths  were  difficult  of  cultivation, 
and  consequently  a  private  collection  of  Heaths  was 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  disease  (so  called)  being 
considered  peculiar  to  Heaths,  and  incurable,  their 
cultivation  was  gradually  abandoned,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  London  nurseries,  where,  by  dint  of  incessant  pro- 
pagation, the  collections  were  kept  up  in  tolerable  order, 
When  the  plan  of  elevating  the  ball  came  into  use,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  by  this  means 
part  of  the  roofs,  at  least,  were  lifted  out  of  the  stagnant 
mass,  increased  vigour  was  given  to  the  plant,  and  its 
life  was  prolonged  in  proportion  ;  although  the  soil  still 
continued  to  be  finely  sifted  as  formerly,  yet  it  came 
gradually  to  be  found  that  by  using  coarser  materials, 
and  raising  the  ball  well  up,  that  a  large  shift  might  be 
ventured  upoii  with  certain  success,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  one-shift  system.  -A.bout  20  years  since  I  visited 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  where  I  found,  to  my 
great  delight  and  surprise,  both  elevation  of  the  ball  and 
the  one-shift  system  in  full  operation,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  plan  was  adopted  by  any  one  else  at  that  time, 
and  consequently  I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  desig- 
nate Mr.  M'Nab  as  the  originator  of  the  one-shift  sys 
tern.  With  respect  to  the  practice  of  elevating  the 
ball,  I  should  say  that  to  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  improved  methods  of  potting  plants,  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  dispensed  with  as  being  of  no  use 
whatever.  When  finely-sifted  soil  was  used  the  case 
was  different ;  it  might  then  be  compared  to  a  shrub  or 
tree  which  we  sometimes  see  thriving  on  an  elevated 
knoll  in  the  middle  of  a  bog.  Drain  the  bog  thoroughly, 
and  then  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  grow  and  thrive 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  on  the  level  ground. — Robert 
Reid,  X^oblelhorp. 

Blister  of  the  Peach-leaf. — Much  has  been  wxitten  of 
late  on  this  subject,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  appears 
to  be,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  superabundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  in  consequence  of  a  neglected  or 
an  imperfect  system  of  drainage  in  the  formation  of  the 
borders.  "  The  first  object  of  all  communications  on  this 
subject,  must  be  to  enable  those  whose  trees  suffer  from 
blisters,  to  remedy  the  defect  in  future,  or  to  guard 
against  its  occurrence  if  possible.  I  therefore  beg  to 
state  a  circumstance  which  took  place  this  spring  under 
my  own  eye.  Four  years  ago  I  walled  in  a  small  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  my  garden,  principally  for  fi-ainiug. 
This  had  been .  an  old  haggard,  45  yards  long,  and  26 
yards  broad,  with  a  natural  fall  in  the  gi-ound,  of  about 

2  ft.  in  the  length.  Tuere  was  very  little  good  or  avail- 
able earth  in  it;  whatever  was  of  use  I  removed  into  the 
centre,  and  formed  a  heap  with  such  additions  as  I  con- 
ceived would  be  necessary  ;  this  I  turned  and  mixed 
three  times  during  the  year.  What  remained  was 
a  very  hard  limestone  gravel.  I  then  formed 
the  border  14  ft.  wide  all  round,  by  levelling  the 
gravel,  giving  it  a  fall  of  18  ins.  to  the  walk.  On  this 
bed  of  gravel  I  laid  carefully  by  hand,  S  ins,  deep  of 
small  stones,  and  along  the  walk  a  drain  of  one  foot 
deep  was  sunk.  These  I  covered  with  thin  sods,  putting  1 
the  grassy  side  next  the  stones,  A^  hen  this  was  com- 
pleted, I  filled  up  the  border  1 S  ins,  with  the  stuff  from 
the  heap,  and  when  it  settled  I  planted  ray  frnit-trees,  I 

I  On  the  south  border  were  six  Peach-trees,  two  of  which  t 
I  were  subsequently  removed  into  a    Peach-house,  and 
I  w-ere  replaced  by  two  young  ones.     The  four  remaining 
■  are  1,  Royal  George  ;    2,  Scarlet  .idmirable  ;    3,  Mil-  ^ 


letts  .\liguoiine  ;  4,  Galande,  They  all  grew  remark- 
ably well,  and  had  their  portion  of  the  wall  well  covered 
with  good  sound  bearing  wood.  In  spring,  the  person 
in  oharge  of  the  garden  covered  No,  1 ,  and  No,  3  with 
old  Cherry-nets  doubled.  He  had  but  two  nets,  or  the 
other  trees  would  have  been  covered  also.  The  selec- 
tion of  Nos.  1  and  3  was  made  solely  because  they  showed 
more  blossom-buds  than  the  others.  Nos.  2  and  4  are 
nearly  destroyed  by  blistered  leaves  ;  while  on  Nos. 
1  and  3  there  was  not  a  leaf  disfigured,  and  have  each  a 
full  crop.  I  have  stated  every  particular  which 
occurs  to  me  correctly,  and  shall  make  no  further  com- 
ment than  that  I  shall  cover  every  Peach-tree  I  have 
early  next  spring  with  nets, — /,  C.  Lyons. 

Blister  of  the  Peach  Leaf.  —  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  of  late  been  urged  in  respect  to  the  blister  on 
the  Peach,  the  true  cause  of  that  affection  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfactorily  shown.  Various  causes  have 
been  named,  and  among  othere,  moisture  at  the  root,  a 
low  temperature  in  the  early  months  of  spring,  and  im- 
maturity of  the  wood,  have  severally  been  pointed  out ; 
but  then,  unfortunately  for  those  who  hold  these 
opinions,  instances  have  been  adduced,  where  these 
evils  have  respectively  existed,  and  yet  where  the  disease 
has  either  not  been  known,  or  else  has  been  so  partial 
in  its  effects  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  any 
one  of  these  supposed  causes  alone  can  be  honestly 
charged  with  the  evil.  No  doubt,  however,  conditions 
such  as  these  have  an  evil  tendency  ;  indeed  they  are 
known  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  opposed  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  functions  on  which  the  healthi- 
ness of  vegetables  most  undoubtedly  depends,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  disease  cannot  rightly  be 
ascribed  to  any  single  condition  or  circumstance,  for  it 
is  knoiATi  that  such  conditions  or  circumstances  cannot 
e.xerfc  their  influence  on  the  plant  singly,  or  irrespective 
altogether  of  the  circumstances  which  may  be  connected 
with  them.  To  illustrate  this  a  case  may  be  supposed  : 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  believifig  that  a  degree 
of  moisture,  or  immaturity  which  would  cause  no 
damage  under  a  favourable  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  with  a  high  and  even  range  of  temperature,  n-ould 
be  destructive  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  atmo- 
spheric conditions  less  favourable  ;  and  again,  a  degree 
of  immaturity,  which  in  a  favourable  season  will  cause 
no  ill  effect,  would,  in  a  more  vigorous,  or  one  in  which 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  generallv  unfavourable, 
be  almost  certain  to  cause  the  disease.  Those  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  these  matters  will  readily  conceive 
how  great  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plant  wili  result  from  different  calorific  and 
hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  acting  in 
conjunction  with  certain  conditions  both  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  plant  itself.  To  secure  he.ilthy  growth, 
adapted  to  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions,  fa- 
vourable conditions,  both  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  plant  itself,  are  necessary ;  a  slight  disari-ange- 
ment  of  one  of  these  may  produce  but  S  slight 
effect,  but  any  disarrangement  of  each  of  these,  though 
ever-  so  trifling,  causing  them  to  act  towards  each 
other  in  opposition  instead  of  conjunction,  might  be 
expected  to  disarrange  very  materially  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plant,  and  just  to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions which  are  favourable  to  disease.  Is  it  not 
therefore  probable  that  some  peculiar  stiite  of  the 
atmosphere,  acting  in  conjunction  with  indisposition 
in  the  plant,  that  depending  on  some  unfavourable 
state  of  the  soil,  may  induce  the  disease  ?  and  that 
it  is  not  .ittributable  to  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  separately.  In  the  grand  scheme  of  nature 
we  cannot  disconnect  one  circumstance  from"  its 
accompaniments,  the  character  of  which  latter  may 
often  vei-y  materially  alter  the  original ;  and  hence 
it  appears  reasonable  to  attribute  the  eflect  which  in 
this  case  is  produced,  to  a  combination  of  causes  acting 
in  concert.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  diseases  and  one  or  the  other,  of 
these  supposed  causes  are  sometimes  seen  in  conjunction, 
on  other  occasions,  under  the  same  apparent  cii-cum- 
tances,  the  disease  is  not  perceived.  In  one  instance 
which  I  can  remember,  in  a  garden  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  where  tl:e  soil  was  altogether  of  a  clayey 
nature,  retaining  moisture,  but  where  the  atmosphere 
was  pure,  -and  other  circumstances — such  as  shelter, 
and  exposure — favourable,  the  trees  were  always  very 
unevenly  affected  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  favour  the  idea, 
that  no  condition  to  which  they  were  alike  equally  sub- 
ject could  properly  be  assigned,  as  the  cause  of  the  aflec- 
tiou  ;  but  that  it  must  be  owing  to  something  connected 
also  with  the  individual  tree,  if  not,  indeed,  the  indi- 
vidual members  which  might  become  the  subject  of 
attack.  The  same  unevenness  of  attack  will  everywhere 
be  observed.  It  would  be  well  if  the  real  cause  could 
be  fully  demonstrated,  for  until  this  is  the  case,  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  with  entire  confidence  and  satis- 
faction. As  it  is,  the  assignment  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
as  the  cause,  is  met  by  the  statement  th.it  perfectly 
healthy  trees  are  growing  in  soils  which  are  subjected 
to  excess  of  moisture  ;  when  a  low  spring  temperature 
is  adduced,  the  fact  that  plants  in  a  forcing-house,  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°,  were  also  subject  to  attacks,  is 
brought  to  oppose  it ;  and  if  the  immaturity  of  the  «ood, 
of  the  previous  autumn,  is  condemned  as  the  evil  cause, 
we  hear  that  trees  which  invariably  ripen  their  shoots 
sufficiently  to  bear  good  crops  of  fruit,  are  still  within 
reach  of  the  bUster.^r,  Moore,  Camden  Town. 

Strawberries. — .i.  fictitious  manure  of  my  on-n  de- 
vising having  been  successful  with  me,  I  beg  to  preface 
the  receipt  with  some  observations  on  a  cheap  way  of 
obtaming  a  crop  where  labour  is  scarce.     I  used  to 
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grow  my  Strawberrios  as  other  people  do  who  "have  a 
gardener,  which  I  have  not,  and  consequently  a  year 
■without  a  dish  of  Strawberries  was  far  from  uncommon. 
But  a  neighbour  who  is  in  the  same  predicament  with 
respect  to  labour,  and  yet  hardly  ever  failed  having  an 
abundant  crop,  told  me  he  never  suffered  his  beds  to  be 
touched  except  when  the  fruit  was  to  be  gathered  !  I 
foUowe'd  his  plan,  with  a  few  trifling  modifications,  and 
have  only  had  one  failure  since,  and  expect  never  to 
have  another.  My  friend's  beds  are  several  of  them  12 
and  15  years  old.  I  cover  the  beds  with  straw  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  and  let  the  young  runners  kill 
aiid  take  the  place  of  the  old  roots,  whereby  a  deep 
layer  of  humus  is  formed,  just  as  in  old  Grass  land,  and 
by  the  s.ime  process.  But  I  had  a  failure  in  1843,  so 
in  1844  I  applied  tlie  dressing  just  referred  to,  and  the 
produce  was  such  as  I  really  believe,  if  I  could  give  it 
you  accurately,  would  be  incredible.  This  year  I  tried 
the  same  again,  and  on  another  bed  guano  ;  the  result 
being  that  the  guano  produced  enormous  plants  and 
v.ery  good  fruit,  but  no  more  of  it  than  might  have  been 
expected  without  any  dressing,  and  the  size  no  greater 
than  my  inferior  mode  of  cultivation  commonly  gives. 
The  bed  watered  w'ith  my  guano  was  not  so  early  by  a 
week,  and  the  plants  not  larger  than  usual  ;  but  the 
crop  in  cjuautity,  size,  and  flavour  on  a  par  with  that  of 
last  year.  The  la' est,  however,  was  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  any  of  my  neiglibours.  JMy  composition  is 
1  lb.  each  of  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  Pearl  ash,  and 
carbonate  of  sod;i,  and  J-  lb.  of  muriate  of  ammonia  to 
60  gallons  of  water.  Last  year  I  used  small  quantities 
of  chloride  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  nitre,  instead  of 
the  pearl  ash  ;  but  I  tried  the  two  in  different  parts  of 
the  bed  this  year  and  found  no  difference.  I  apply  it  as 
soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth  in  the  spring, 
watering  them  pretty  freely  without  a  rose  three  times, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  so  as  to  finish  befoi'e  they 
come  into  flower.  And  if  the  season  be  dry  I  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  them  liberally  with 
common  water  afterwards  during  their  whole  time  of 
growth,  or  their  increased  activity  will  very  quickly  kill 
them.  Independently  of  the  quantity'.  Strawberries  of 
equal  size  I  never  saw  grown  on  plants  grown  sepa- 
rately. I  say  separately,  for  by  this  plan  the  bed  is  of 
course  a  complete  mat,  and  yet  last  year  I  measured  a 
specimen  of  Keen's  seedling  5  inches,  and  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  season.  And  during  the  whole  time  of 
bearing  I  could  at  any  time  gather  a  plate  fit  for  exhi- 
bition. This  year  was  not  of  course  equal  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wetness  of  the  season,  but  the  crop  was 
equally  abundant,  and  I  had  not  so  large  a  portion  of  it 
fogged  off  when  half  ripe. — G.  J. 

Hardineas  of  the  Dahlia  — Mr.  Hurray,  gardener, 
Taymouth  Gristle,  had  in  the  gardens  there  early  in 
July,  two  Dahlias, (Phenomenon  and  Andrew  Ho'er,)  in 
full  bloom,  after  having  withstood  the  winter's  cold,  in 
the  open  air,  preserving  last  year's  stems  and  foliage, 
&o.  Will  not  the  seeds  of  these  be  of  service  in  the 
aoclimatising  of  this  justly  prized  flower?  [No..]  Cactus 
Qpuntia,  growing  upon  a  bare  rock,  has  also  been  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  for  the  last  nine  winters, 
including  the  very  severe  one  of  1838,  and  is  this 
year  as  proni'sing  as  ever.  Are  these  facts  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  such  a  northern  latitude  ? — Mag. 

Leeds  Butanii-  Garden. — In  last  v.eek's  Number  it  is 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  eriicienoy  of  Mr.  Mearns's 
management,  that  he  has  been  re-elected  over  the  host 
of  candidates  who  applied.  Now,  that  the  council  thought 
fit  to  reappoint  Mr.  M.  was  no  doubt  a  proof  that  they 
had  no  reason  lo  he  dissatisfied  with  his  management, 
but  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  election  was  a  mere 
pretence  ;  and  that  so  far  from  the  claims  of  the  other 
candidates  being  put  into  competition  with  those  of  Mi'. 
Mearns's,  Mr.  M.'s  re-election  was  determined  upon 
before  the  testimonials  of  the  others  were  sent  in.  The 
week  alter  the  advertisement  had  appeared  in  the  Chro- 
nicle, the  editor  of  the  La'id  Str.ivards'  Journal  stated, 
upon  what  he  termed  good  authority  (no  other,  I  be- 
lieve, than  that  of  Mr.  Mearns  himself),  that  Mr.  M 
was  to  be  retained  ;  while  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
secretary,  written  at  Leeds  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  Journal  was  printed  in  London,  appointing  the  day 
of  election  and  other  particulars,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  letter  1  sent  in  testimonials.—^  Candidate. 

Rockivnrk.—l  found  in  the  "  Gardener's  Receipt 
Book"  direclions  for  making  artificial  coral  for  rock- 
work,  and  making  at  the  time  a  range  of  rockwork 
along  one  side  of  my  flower  garden,  I  gave  the  receipt 
a  trial,  as  I  could  not  find  stones  that  approached  the 
colour  of  vermilion  ;  I  imagined  that  this  would  form 
a  very  good  and  lively  contrast,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed, for  at  a  cost  of  only  3s.,  I  was  enabled  to 
coat  as  many  stones  as  have  made  my  rockwork  look  bl. 
the  better.  The  composition  stands  fast,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  least  affected  by  all  the  rain  that  has 
fallen  during  these  last  two  months,  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed.  J  mention  this,  in  order  that  those  who  are 
admirers  of  grotto  work  may  not  hesitate  in  giving  it  a 
trial,  as  I  think  it  lilady  to  prove  an  indispensable  orna- 
ment to  rockwork,  which  is  so  desirable  in  the  flower- 
garden. —  Rnch  Fanci'V.  [We  hope  no  one  will  hrive 
such  bad  taste  as  to  take  this  advice.  What  possible 
business  can  red  coral  have  among  rockwork  ?  Such 
devices  belong  to  the  barbarous  ages  of  gardening.] 

Joininff  Glass  Labels  with  Marine  Ghie. — The  in- 
ventor of  marine  glue  recommends  that  it  should  he 
boiled,  or  rather  dissidved,  in  a  common  glue-pot,  by 
the  medium  of  oil  instead  of  water;  but,  knowing  the 
danger  of  oil  boiling  over,  especially  if  it  was  in  care- 
less hands,  I  only  used  water  in  the  same  manner  as  if 


I  had  been  melting  common  glue,  and  it  answered  the 
purpose  admirably.  The  marine  glue  I  used  is  known 
at  the  manufactory  as  No.  4,  and  when  made  liquid 
over  the  fire  I  a.pplied  it  to  the  back  piece  of  glass  only 
with  a  small  hogs'rhair  painters'  brush,  the  glass  having 
been  previously  made  as  warm  as  the  hand  could  bear 
by  laying  it  on  the  surface  of  the  side  of  the  grate. 
(The  glass  with  the  face  of  the  label  pasted  on  it  is  then 
placed  on  the  glue,  and  .gently  pressed  with  a  rag,  to 
expel  any  air  that  may  have  got  betwixt  the  pieces  and 
render  the  glue  smooth  and  uniform.  In  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary  to  bring  the  glass,  when  joined  with 
the  glue,  to  a  greater  heat,  it  may  be  held  over  the  fire 
or  placed  on  a  warm  iron  plate.  I  find  paste  answers 
the  purpose  of  attaching  the  label  to  the  upper  glass  in 
preference  to  parchment-size,  which  I  also  used,  as  it 
does  not  present  any  apparent  surface  on  the  paper  ; 
but  if  great  care  is  not  taken  the  size  melts  again  with 
the  heat  of  the  glue,  and  it  is  liable  to  run  betwixt  the 
label  and  upper  glass.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  small  piece  of  glass — say  about  \  an  inch  or  J  of  an 
inch  larger  than  the  label — might  have  the  label  pasted 
on  it,  and  joined  by  marine  glue  to  a  piece  of  common 
slate,  where  the  label  was  required  to  be  of  some 
strength,  and  inserted  deep  into  the  ground.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  appliances  of  this  valuable  in- 
vention to  articles  Ikable  to  exposure  in  this  changeable 
climate.  In  using  the  marine-glue,  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  leave  some  body  of  it  betwixt  the  pieces  of  ghiss, 
to  allow  for  its  contraction  and  expansion,  according  to 
the  state  of  weather.  Glass  joiued  in  the  manner 
alluded  to  would  answer  well  for  preserving  labels  of 
casks  in  wine-cellars,  and  last  for  a  long  period,  owing 
to  the  marine-glue  being  indissoluble  in  water,  or  the 
dampest  situations. — J.  Grant,  Woolwich. 

Hydrangea  horlen.<iis. — Being  very  successful  in  the 
culture  of  this,  I  beg  to  off'er  the  following  observations 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  About  the  middle  of  February, 
last  year,  I  put  six  cuttings  into  3-inch  pots,  and  kept 
them  in  a  Cucumber-frame  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  they  were  taken  out,  and  shifted  into 
5-inch  pots,  and  then  returned  to  the  frame  ag.iin, 
where  they  remained  until  the  middle  of  May.  They 
were  now  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
frame,  with  the  pots  half  plunged  in  a  steady  bottom- 
heat.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  were  removed 
to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  remained  until  the  pots 
were  quite  filled  with  roots  ;  and  when  they  had  be- 
come somewhat  hardened  off,  they  were  finally  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they  passed  the  winter.  In 
February  of  this  year  they  were  again  placed  in  the 
greenhimse,  where  they  enjoyed  all  the  sun-light  that 
could  be  given  them  during  the  summer.  The  plants 
now  measure  2  feet  in  height  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 
to  the  flower-heads,  which  are  respectively  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions 


No.  1 
2 
3 
4 


Breadth  Across. 


1  foot 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


8.^  inches. 

2        „ 

1 

Oi      „ 
9' 


Ch'cumference. 

.    3  feet  by  9.V  inches. 

■3         >,      9'       ,, 

•  3        .,      8J      „ 
•3        J,      8 

•  3         „      6 


The  two  largest  flowers  were  watered  12  times  with 
Potter's  liquid  guano.  The  soil  in  which  they  were 
grown  consisted  of  cow-dung,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  This,  I  find  from  expe- 
rience, suits  them  better  than  anything  else  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  in 
pruning  1  cut  out  all  the  eyes  as  they  appear,  leaving 
only  the  top  bud,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  colour.  By 
following  tins  plan  of  cultivation,  I  am  enabled  to  hai'e 
noble  specimens  in  the  greenhouse  two  months  in  the 
year.— G.  Handley,  MUford  House,  Derby. 

Hoare's  Sysiem  of  Vine  Culture Observing  (pnge 

545)  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hoare  respecting  his  me 
thod  of  planting  Vines,  and  which  I  think  scarcely 
intelligible,  I  beg  to  offer  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  Vine-borders 
recommended  by  him.  Last  winter  1  prepared  a  bed 
consisting  of  old  mortar,  broken  bricks,  charcoal,  and 
bone  dust;  and  these  materials  were  soaked  in  urine 
and  a  portion  of  soft-soap  and  water,  which  he  advised 
me  to  use  in  case  I  had  not  a  suflScient  quantity  of  the 
former.  I  procured  seven  Vines  from  the  ''  Shirley 
Vineyard,"  and  planted  them  in  the  border  so  pre- 
pared in  April.  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Hoare,  in 
a  letter  -which  is  still  in  my  possession,  that  the 
"Vines,  after  being  committed  to  their  final  des- 
tination would,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  send  up 
some  splendid  shoots."  You  may  judge  then  of  my 
disappointment  when  I  observed  them  break  very 
weakly,  and  instead  of  these  "  splendid  shoots,"  they 
have  produced  canes  not  more,  at  this  time,  than  5  feet 
inlentith,  and  not  bigger  than  the  quill  of  a  pen,  with 
leaves  very  much  curled.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Hoare,  I 
should  mention  that  I  added  to  the  materials  recom- 
mended by  him,  a  smtill  portion  (about  a  tenth)  of  the 
top  spit  of  an  excellent  pasture,  with  the  turf  entirely 
decomposed.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  attribute 
my  want  of  success  to  this  circumstance,  had  I  ni»t 
observed  from  S'^veral  communications  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  i\vt\t  others,  who  have  strictly 
followed  Mr.  Hoare's  directions,  have  succeeded  no 
better  than  myself.  It  is  my  intention  to  procure  a 
fiesh  stnck  of  Vines,  and  replant  them  in  a  border 
composed  of  good  turfy  loam  and  woll-rotted  dung, 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  original  materials.  — 
T.  Canning,  Elsmham  Vicnragr,  Bishop's  Stor/ford, 
Herts.  P.S.  Would  yoti  recommend  me  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoai-e's  compost  with  the  loam  and  dung  ? 
[Yes.] 


Vine  Border.s. — The  conflicting  opinions  on  the  forma- 
tion of  these,  recently  given  in  the  Chronicle,  and  jo 
treatises  on  the  culture  of  the  Grape,  have  left  us  as  yet 
completely  in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  The  Govern- 
ment having  given  us,  or  at  least  intended  that  we 
should  have  cheap  glass,  many  individuals  are  now 
building,  or, about  beginning  to  build,  Vineries  and  other 
horticultural  erections  ;  and  the  first  question  which 
arises  is,  whose  plan. is  the  best  to  follow  in  m,akingithe 
border  ?  for  after  all  without  a  properly-formed  horde;.' 
filled  with  suitable  compost,  little  benefit  will  arise  from 
having  cheap  glass.  Many  who  will  avail  themselves.of 
this  Government  boon  do  not,  and  cannot  afford,  to  keep 
first-rate  gardeners.  It  is  such  then  that  are  plaoed  in 
the  midst  of  embarrassments  ;  one  person  informs  him 
that  his  border  must  contain  dead  horses,  nigh tsoil,, and 
the  emptying  of  pigsties,  whereas  another  sets  all  these 
and  similar  things  at  defiance,  as  being  opposed  to  good 
cultivation,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  wants  of 
the  Vine;  teUing  us  that  brickbats,  lime-riibbish,  char- 
coal, and  bones  alone  should  constitute  its  food,  and  that 
even  soil  itsell'is  not  necessary.  That  these  are  all  use- 
ful when  applied  rightly  there  can  be  no  doubt,  either 
as  drainage  or  ndien  mi.'ied  withthe  soil,  to  eff'ect  a  free 
passage  for  air  and  water,  and  also  to  enable  the  roots 
to  run  in  all  directions.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
Vine  is  differently  circumstanced  in  our  Graperies  than 
on  the  mountain  sides  of  France  or  Germany,  and, that 
the  produce  is  also  different,  both  as  regards  size  and 
quality  ;  in  fact,  we  may  just  as  well  compare  the  Ce- 
lery gathered  in  our  native  links  with  that  produced  by 
the  market-gardeners  in  Fulham-fields.  The  Grapes. in 
this  country  are  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  where  they 
deservedly  take  up  an  important  position  ;  whereas  on 
the  Continent  they  are  collected  and  thrown  into  the  wine- 
press, as  they  should  be,  as  farmers  in  the  Apple  counties 
of  Englaud  do  in  respect  to  Apples  ;  they  select, a  few 
that  may  be  fine  for  family  use,  and  the  rest  are 
crushed  to  make  cider.  No  analogy  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Grapes  grown,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine,  in  the  open  air.  ami  the  produce  of  our  Vines 
under  glass  ;  indeed  the  Apple  might  as  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Crab.  No  gardener  has  mentioned  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  excluding  soil  from  forming  any 
portion  of  the  Vine  border ;  indeed,  the  two  brick 
columns,  erected  this  spring,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  Chiswick,  are  proof  that  this  is 
necessary.  The  Vines  there,  we  understand,  although 
planted  literally  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
in  Mr.  Hoard's  recent  work  on  the  Vine,  have  died,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  great  Grape  growers, 
who  annually  astonish  some  thousands  of  the  very  bes.t 
judges  in  England  of  this  fruit,  would  not,  we  think, 
excavate  the  fine  loamy  compost,  collected  at  consider- 
able trouble  from  some  upland  pasture,  and  substitute 
brickbats,  charcoal,  &c.,  with  an  idea  of  accomplishing 
greater  feats  than  the  victories  already  recorded  in 
their  favour.  It  is  well  that  such  an  institution  as  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  exists  to  prove  the 
value  of  new  systems  of  cultivation,  &c.,  which  in  some 
instances  have  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of, 
originality.  In  conclusion,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
carry  out  some  good  old  plan  thoroughly,  than  to 
puzzle  ourselves  with  inventions  which  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  long 
experience. —  One  loho  has  Handled  the  Knife. — Ja/jf  38 

5';jina67i.— This  wet  weather  will  bring  too  forward 
some  of  the  early  sown  winter  crop%  especially  the  Let- 
tuce-leaved (the  best).  I  have  found,  when  this  is  the 
case,  that  the  transplanted  plants  do  the  best,  and  stand 
the  winter  better. —  Dodmnn, 

Fairy  Rings. — Since  I  communicated  with  you  some 
time  ago,  on  the  circle  of  fungi,  which  I  discovei-ed  in 
one  of  my  woodlar.d  rambles,  several  reasons  for  the 
cause  of  such  an  appearance  have  been  given.  One 
correspondent  lately  observed,  "that  where  a  ring  had 
been  formed  by  the  breaking-in  of  a  horse,  next  year 
the  place  where  the  horse  had  run  upon  would  be 
covered  with  fungi."  This  is  quite  consistent,  but  can- 
not have  been  the  cause  of  forming  the  circle  in  question, 
because  where  the  circle  of  fungi  was  the  trees 
were  very  close,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  horse  to  have  turned  round  among  them,  and  the 
circle  even  came  in  contact  with  the  trunks  of  several 
trees,  and  joined  again  close  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
trees,  thus  forming  a  circle  despite  of  all  obstructions. 
— A  Fijeshire  Florist. 


Country  Sho'w. 

Coppice  Car-natioii  Show. — The  adjourned  meeting 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.  ;  a  strong  muster  of 
amateurs  assembled,  and  a  very  spirited  competition  was 
the  result.  The  flowers  were  finer  than  usual,  and  ex- 
cited universal  .admiration.  Scarlit Bizarres:  Premier, 
J.  Langsdale,  Mr.  J.  Robinson.  1,  Patriarch,  Mr. 
Wood  ;  2,  ditto,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  3,  Hepworth's  Britain, 
Mr.  Wood  ;  4,  Patriarch,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  5.  Lodge's 
Briton,  Mr.  Wood  ;  6,  J.  Langsdale,  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
7,  Don  John,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  8,  Patriarch,  Mr.  Wood ;  ,9, 
Don  John,  Mr.  Cooper ;  10,  Splendid,  Mr.  Hudson. 
Crimson  Bisarres :  Premier,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  J. 
Robinson.  1,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Taylor ;  2,  ditto,  Mr. 
Wood  ;  3,  ditto,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  4,  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Wood.; 
5,  Ptiul  Pry,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  6,  7,  8,  Seedling,  Mr.  Taylorj 
9,  Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  Wood  ;  10,  Seedling,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Scarlet  Flakes :  Premier,  Ringleader,  Mr.  Taylor. 
I ,  Dr.  Barnes,  2,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Wood  ;  3, 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Hudson;  4, Creswell's  Premier, 
Mr.  Cooper  ;  5,  Ringleader,  Mr.  Linegar  ;  C,  William 
IV.,  7,  Rob   Roy,  Mr.  Hudson  ;     8,  Attila  ;   9,  Rob 
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nlien  boulders  nere  brought  into  latitudes  at  which  ]  Bees  when  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state  rarrly  swarm 
icebergs  now  never  arriTe  :  from  conclusive  but  indirect  I  but  once  Jurin;*  the  year,  and  the  two  fuUuwino;  in- 
reasons  we  may  feel  sure  that,  in  the  southern  henn-  !  stances  strengthens  this  opinion.  A  lady  witii  whoiti  I 
sphere,  the  macrauchenia  also  lived  Ions  subsequently    am  acqnaiiiied  has  kept  bees  forseveral  years,  and  from 


Roy:  10.  iuvinciLile — Mr.  W  I'oJ.     Bost  Fi'ikes  :  i*re- i  the  large  quadrupeds  lived  subsequent'y  to  that  period  |  cive  to  healtii,  but  also  necessary  to  their  perpetuation. 

mier.  Ladv  Elv,  Mr.  Wo-'d.     I.Rose  of  Sharon,  Mr.      -'—   ■-    -'^  --   ' '-  ---     <-.-.j-     .      .-  .     t>  ,       .        ,       ,, 

Hudson  ; '  2,  Eloi-a's  Garland,  Mr.  Wood  ;  3,  VULige 
Maid,  4.  5,  Seedlin;,  Mr  Hudson:  6.  Lady  Kiy,  Mr.  Tay. 
lor;  7,Victori.i,Mr.Cooper;  6,  Mrs.Hughes.  Mr.Wood;  9, 

Lady  Ely,  Mr.  Cooper  ;  10,  Marchioness  of  West-  to  the  ice  transporting  boulder-period.  Did  man,  after 
minster,  jlr.  Hudson.  Purple  Fiukes  :  Premier,  Seedling  i  his  first  iuro-id  into  South  America,  destroy,  as  has  been 
(Lord  BiTon),  Mr.  Taylor.  1,  Seedling  (Lord  Byi-on),  I  su^ested,  the  unwieldy  megatherium  and  the  other 
Jlr.  Ta_>  ior  ;  2,  Squire  Meynell,  Mr.  Wood  :  3,  Seedling  edentata  !  We  must,  at  least,  look  to  some  other  cause 
(Lord  Byron),  Mr.  Taylor  ;  4,  Beauty  of  Woodlioiise, !  for  the  destruction  of  the  little  tuculuco  at  Bahia  Blanca, 
iir.  Wood  ;  S,  Bellerophon,  -Mr.  Hudson  ;  6.  Euclid.  |  and  of  the  m.iiiy  fossil  mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds 
Mr.  Tavlor  :  7,  Mango,  Mr.  Linegar  ;  -6,  Lorti  Byr^m  i  in  Brazil.  No  one  will  imagine  that  a  drought,  even 
(Seedling),  Mr.  Taylor  ;  9,  Turner's  Charlotte.  10,  Eu-  far  severer  than  those  which  cause  such  losses  in  ilie 
chaturess,  ilr.  Wood.  Heany  Red  Picolees  :  Premier, ;  provinces  of  La  Plata,  could  destroy  every  individual  of 
Dukeol  Weliinjton,  Mr.Tavlor.  1,  Sir  William  Middleton, ,  every  species  bom  Southern  Patagonia  to  Behring's 
2,  Mrs.  Hoiuer,  Mr.  Hudson;  3,  Wellington.  Mr.  Taylor; ;  Straits.  What  shall  we  s.iy  of  the  extinction  of  the 
4,  Wellington,  ill".  G.  Robinson ;  5,  Sir  William  Mid-  horse  !  Did  those  plains  fail  of  p.-isture.  which  have 
diecoD,  Mr.  Boswell ;  6  do.,  Sir.  G.  Robinson  ;  7,  Bar-  since  been  overrun  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
raod's  Cornelius,  S.  Derby  WUiow,  Mr.  Buswell ;  9,  s.inds  of  the  descend:uits  of  tiie  stock  introduced  by  the 
Seedling,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  10,  Ml-s.  Horner,  Mr.  Linegar.  1  Spaniards  i     Have  the  subsequently  introduced  species 


Light  Re  J  Pico:fes  :  Premier,  Mrs.  Horner,  .Mr.  |  consumed  the  food  of  the  great  antecedent  races  !  Can 
Cooper.  1.  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Garriek:  2. 1  we  believe  that  the  c:ipybara  has  taken  the  food  of  the 
Anacreon,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  3,  Sharp's  Hector.  Air.  Bus- ;  tosodon,  the  guanaco  of  the  macrauchenia,  the  existing 
well;  4,  Seedling,  Mr.  Hudson;  5,  Queeu  Victoria,  |  small  edentata  of  their  numerous  ciganic  prototypes  ! 
6,  Wellington.  Mr.  Taylor  ;  7,  Gun.  Mr.  Buswell  ;  S, '  Certainly,  no  fact  in  the  long  history  of  tlie  world  is  so 
Hector,  Mr.  Ribinson;  9,  10,  Seedling.   Mr.  Hudson,  i  startling  as  the  wide  and  repeated  e.tterminations  of  its 

inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  if  we  cons'ider  the  subject 
under  another  point  of  view,  it  will  appear  less  perplex- 
ing. ^We  do  not  steadily  bear  in  mind  how  profoundly 
ignorant  we  are  of  the  conditions  of  existence  of  every 
animal  ;  nor  do  we  aiw.-«vs  remember  that  some  check 
is  constantly  preventing  the  too  rapid  increase  of  every 
organised  'ueiug  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  supply 
of  food,  on  an  average,  remains  constant ;  yet  tlie  ten- 
dency  in  'every  animal  to  iucrease  by  propagation  is 


Heav:j  Purple  Picotses  :  Preniier,  Nnlli  Secmulus,  Mr. 
Taylor.  1,  Nulli  Secundus,  Sir.  Cooper;  2  do.,  Mr. 
Hudson  ;  3,  Eennefs  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Wood  ;  4  do., 
ilr.  G.  Robinson  ;  5,  NuUi  Secundus,  Mr  Buswell  ;  8, 
Field  ilarshal.  Sir.  John  Robinson :  7,  Ely's  Favourite, 
Mr.  Xinegar  ;  8,  Pluper.'ect,  Mr.  G.  Robinson  ;  0, 
Nulli  Secundus,  Jlr.  Jjnegar:  10  do.,  ilr.  Taylor. 
Liglii~e-iged  PurgJe  Picolees  :  Premier,  Crask's  Prince 
-Libert,   .Mr.  Wood.      1,   Crask's   Prince   Albert,   Mr. 

Wood  ;  2,  Marris's  Ladv  S.ile,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  3,  Mary,  geometrical  ;  and  its  surprising  effects  have  nowlie-.-e 
■4)  Tespasian.  5,  Perfection,  Mr.  G.  Ro'uinson ;  6,  John^  !  been  more  astonishingly  shown  than  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Plince  Albert,  Mr.  Wood;  7,  Seedling,  Mr.  Hudson  :    '^  ''  '"   '     '^^  ''  '  '     '  '  ' 

8  do,,  Mr.  G.  Robinson  ;  9  do.,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  10, 
Plaperfect,  Mr.  Buswell.  Heav^-ed^ed  Rose  Picoiees  : 
Premier,  Green's  Victoria,  Mr.  Buswell.  1,  J?rincess 
Royal,  Mr.  G.  R>biuson  :  2,  3,  Fanny  Irby,  Mr.  Bus- 
wdl;  4  do.,  Mr.  Woed  ;  5,  iliss  Ellen.  Mr.  Buswell  ; 
6,  Fanny  Irby,  ilr.  Wood  ;  7,  King  of  Ri>ses,  8,  Prin- 
cess R.ival,  Mr.  Buswell.  L-ghl  S-se  I'ieolees  :  Pre- 
mier, Wilmer's  ..^gnes,  5Ir  Hudson.  1,  Ivanhoe,  ilr.  G. 
Robinson  ;  2.  .Mrs.  Barnard,  ilr.  Buswell ;  3,  Priacess 
Royal,  Sir.  J.  Robinson  ;  4,  Agnes,  5,  Sharp^s  Fairj" 
Qneen,  Mr.  Wood  ;  6,  Seedling,  Mr  Langsdale;  7  do., 
ilr.  Hudson  ;  S,  Gidding's  Favourite,  ilr.  Bu=welL 


Garden    laeinoraiida. 

Sia  Park,  the  Seat  of  J.  Dnnbar,  £sy.— .This  place 
is  beautiniily  situated,  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
Forres,  on  the  Lindhorn-road.  The  g.irdens  are  pretty 
extensive,  and  contain  sever.'.l  glass  structures  filled 
wiUi  pLmis,  among  which  were  some  e.xcellent  speci- 
mens of  good  cultivation.  The  plant  .stove  faces  the 
aftemo.jn  sim,  and  is  heated  on  the  tank  system,  which 
isfennd  to  answer  weil.  The. greenhouse  was  remark- 
ably gay  even  at  this  season.  wi[h  by  no  means  common 
plants.  The  conservatory  is  attached  to  a  w-ing  cf  the 
mansion  ;  it  measures  50  ft.  in  length,  3ii  ft.  in  width, 
and  20ft.  in  height,  and  is  supported  by  pillars,  which 
were  covered  with  creepers.  Tlie  most  lemarkable 
plant  hei^  was  a  noble  specimau  of  Fucltsia  <»rymbi- 
flora,  measuring  10  ft.  in  height,  by  16  ft.  diameter.  It 
is  shape!  sometiiiug  like  an  umbrella,  and  a  sigftt  of  it 
only  can  convey  a  correct  idea  cf  its  beauty.  I  did  not 
coont  the  tmsses  of  bloom  on  the  vfhole  plant  ;  but 
from  the  fact  of  having  counted  60  on  one  branch.  1 
imagine  that  there  conld  not  be  less  than  30?  trusses  in 
all  on  this  magnificent  specimen.  The  kitchen  and 
flower-gardens  were  in  good  ortier,  and  reflect  credit  on 
ilr.  Morrison,  who  is  gardener  there. —  ri.>:,'jr. 


European  animals  run  wild  during  the  last  few  centu 
ries  in  An>eriea.  Every  animal  in  a  state  of  nature 
regularly  breeds,  yet,  in  a  species  \ans  established,  any 
great  increase  in  numbers  is  obviously  impossible,  and 
must  be  checked  by  some  means.  We  are,  neverthe- 
less, seldom  able  with  certainty  to  tell,  in  any  given  spe- 
cies.at  what  period  of  life,  or  at  what  period  of  the  year, 
or  whether  only  at  long  intervals,  the  check  falls  ;  or, 
again,  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  check.  Hence 
probably  it  is  that  we  feel  so  little  surprise  at  one  of 
two  species  closely  allied  in  habits,  being  rare  and  the 
other  abundant  in  the  same  district ;  or,  again,  that  one 
sliould  be  abundant  in  one  district,  and  another,  filling 
the  same  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  should  he 
abundant  in  a  neiglibouringjiistrict,  diircriitg  very  little 
in  its  conditions.  If  asked  how  this  is,  one  immedralely 
replies,  that  is  determined  by  some  slight  difference  in 
climate,  food,  or  the  number  of  enemies  ;  yet  how  rarely, 
if  ever,  we  ctin  point  out  the  -precise  cause  and  manner 
of  action  of  the  check  !  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  causes  generally  quite  inappreciable 
by  ns,  determine  whether  a  given  species  shall  be  abun 
dant  or  scanty  in  numbers.  In  the  cases  where  we  can 
trace  the  extinction  of  a  species  through  man,  either 
wholly  or  in  oue  limited  district,  we  know  that  it  be- 
comes rarer  and  rarer,  and  is  then  lost  ;  it  "would  be 
dtmcult  to  pft)iot  oat  any  jnst  distinction  between  a  spe- 
cies destroyed  hy  man  or  by  the  incre;ise  of  its  n.-itural 
enemies.  The  evidence  of  rarity'  preeeding  extinction 
is  more  striking  in  the  successive  tertiary  strata,  as  re- 
marked by  several  able  observers;  it  has  often  been  found 
that  a  jshell  very  common  in  a  tertiary  sti-atuaJ  is  now 
most  rai^,  and  bas  even  long  been  thought  to  be  ex- 
tinct. If  then,  as  appears  probable,  species  first  be- 
come rare,  and  then  extinct — if  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  every  species,  even  the  most  favoured,  is  steadily 
checked,  as  we  must  admit,  though  how  and  when  it  is 
hiird  to  say — aud  if  we  see,  without  tlie  smallest  sur- 


a  hive  in  her  dressing-room,  she  takes  annually  a  box 
of  lioney  averaging  40  lbs.,  besides  having  a  swarm 
which  usiial'ty  sup[ilies  her  with  a  glass  of  honey-comb 
the  first  year.  The  hive  is  on  the  storifying  principle, 
but  of  the  dimensions  recommended  by  Milton,  which 
are  consilcnilily  le-ss  than  those  of  Bevan,  being  12 
inches  by  r>,  and  7  inches  in  height.  The  n^ble  pro- 
prietor of  lilen  Gittage,  Kniglitsbridge,  experiences 
very. little  difficulty  in  procuring  ammalty  a  lar:.'e  quan- 
tity of  lioj'.ey  from  a  few  hives  in  his  possession,  and 
both  he  and  the  lady  jut  mentioned,  I  am  informed, 
have  rarely  been  troubled  with  second  swarms  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  only  after  numerous  instances  like  the  above  that 
I  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  I  hope  since  so  many 
have  accomplished  their  object  of  procuring  an  in:mense 
quantity  of  honey  witii  destroying  the  bees,  that  thay 
will  now  dii-ect  tlieir  attention  to  study  more  minutely 
the  nature,  organisation,  senses,  and  mode  of  j.erpetua- 
tion  of  bees.  Much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  will 
be  done  towards  renJerin-.:  this  study  one  of  the  inte- 
resting branches  of  natural  history,  awakening  at  once 
oar  admiration,  our  fear,  and  our  love  for  the  Creator 
of  an  insect  apparently  so  insignificant  yet  rendering 
such  nnportant  services  to  mankind.  The  immnrtal 
Hnber  laments  the  few  real  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  compared  With  the  number  of  investigators.  The 
importance  of  the-subject  has  long  been  acknowledged, 
aLid  those  who  refer  to  the  ancient  Brehon  laws  of  Ire- 
land will  see  of  what  vital  importance  bees  were  consi- 
dered even  in  that  a^e. —  CerCrs. 

AxswERS.  —  iMt.  Brhgs  —  When  I  recommended 
collateral  hives  1  meant  sininle  ones,  without  the  appen- 
dages recommended  by  NutC.  No  system  can  maintain 
a  larger  population  than  one  queen  can  produce.  Nutt 
would  have  us  believe  that  his  hives  continue  to  inci'ease 
in  strength,  whereas  everybody  knows  tliat,  under 
ordi:iary  circumstances,  a  colony  is  as  sti-ong  in  the 
year  following  its  settlement  as  a  swarm  as  ever  it  is, 
or  can  be.  1  see  no  reason  why  Nutt  may  ni»t  construct 
hives  on  the  tnost  correct  and  improved  principles  ;  but 
I  deny  that  he  can  make  them  so  as  to  prevent  bees 
from  sw;irming.  or  so  as  to  enable  them  to  s  ore  up 
296^- lbs.  of  honey  in  <a  season.  By  ventilation,  Nutt 
professes  ^o  prevent  swarming,  and  likewise  to  keep 
the  queen  bee  from  depositing  eggs  in  the  end  boxes  ; 
but  tiotli  schemes  have  failed,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
advocate  that  which  only  leads  to  disappohitment.  My 
straw  hives  are  of  the  common  size,  and  m.inaged  in 
tile  usual  way,  excepting  one,  which  is  a  bar-hive,  that 
I  made  by  merely  inverting  a  common  one,  l;aving  the 
top  cut  off,  and  on  which  there  is  a  wooden  honp  with 
grooves  to  receive  the  bars  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  lid, 

and  answers  very  well TV. A   Bungler In  the 

evening  fumigate  both  colonies,  taking  away  one  queen 
and  mixing  the  whole  toijether.  As  the  bees  will  he 
numerous,  for  fe.ar  of  suffocation  spread  t!;em  upon  a 
cloth,  or  smooth  surface,  and  place  the  centre  box  over 
them,  raised  a  little,  to  allow  die  bees  to  :iScenH.  -Waofe 
of  air  rai^ht  cause  :iie  death  of  your  tee.=,  while  under 
the  effects  of  suffocation  in  the  end  bu.x.  Perhaps 
your  fungus  was  damp,  or  badly  preserved,  otherwise 
ic  would  have  readily  ignited  ;  sntoke  fr-rn  a  bit  or  two 
of  it,  about  the  size  of  a  common  hen:s  e:rg,  will  suffice. 
Remove  the  bees  from  the  fumigation  box'as  soon  as 
they  are  silent,  which  may  be  i:i  20  minutes,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  operation  is  perfor::;ed. —  JF. 


prise,  &ough  unable  to  assign  the  precise  reason,  one 
EiiSOSllaiieQTiS.  species  abundant,  and  another  closely-allied  species  rare 

-jBxlinclitrn  of  Snec-esoy  ^aitiral  Catisrs. It  is  im-    in  the  same  district,  why  should  we  feel  such   great 

possible  to  reflect  on  the  changed  state  of  the  American  a=tonisiiment  at  the  rarity  being  eairied  a  step  further 
continent  without  the  deepest  astonishment.  Formerly  —to  extinction  I  .\n  action  going  on,  on  every  side  of 
it  .nmsc  have  swarmed  with  great  monsters  ;  now  we  j  ns,  and  yet  barely  appreciiible,  might  surely  be  carried 
find  mere  pigtnies,  compared  widh  the  aTitecedent,  allied  a  little  fui'ther,  without  exciting  our  observation.  Who 
races.  If  BuETonliitdknownof  the  gigantic  slothaudarma-  '  tvould  feel  any  great  surprise  at  hearing  that  the  mega- 
dillo-likeauimals,  andoi  thelostpachydermata,  hemiglit  I  lonyx  was  formerly  rare  compared  with  tlie  mesathe- 
havesaid,TC!thagreaterseT;iblanceoftruth,thattiiecrea- i  rium,  or  that  one  of  the  fossil  monkeys  was  few  in 
tive  force  in -America  bad  lost  its  power,  rather  than  miniber  compared  with  one  of  the  now  living  monkeys  ? 
that  it  had  never  possessed  great  vigour.  The  greater  !  and  yet,  in  this  comparative  rarity,  we  should  have  the 
number,  if  not  all,  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds  lived  at  I  plainest  evidence  of  less  favourable  conditions  for  their 
a  late  period,  and  were  the  contemporaries  of  most  of  existence.  To  admit  that  species  generally  become  rare 
the  existing  sea-shells.     Since  they  iived,  no  very  great  ''■  before  they  become  extinct — to  feel  no  surprise  at  tl;e 


change  in  the  form  of  the  land  em  have  taken  place. 
What,  then,  has  exterminated  so  many  species  and 
whole  genera  !  The  mind  at  first  is  irresistibly  hurried 
into  the  belief  of  some  great  catastrophe  ;  but  tluis  to 


comparative  rarity  of  one  species  with  another,  and  yet 
to  call  in  some  extraordinary  agent,  aad  to  marvel 
greatly  when  a  species  ceases  to  exist,  appears  to  me 
much  the  same  as  to  admit  that  sickness  in  the  iadiv' 


destroy  animals,    botii  large   and   small,   in  Southeni ;  dual  is  the  prelude  to  death — to  feel  no  surprise  at  sick- 


Patagonia,  in  Brazil,  on  the  Cordillera  of  Peru,  in  North 
America  np  to  Behring's  Straits,  we  must  shake  the 
entire  firamework  of  the  globe.  An  examination,  more- 
over, of  the  geology  of  La  Plata  and  Patagonia,  le.ads  to 
the  belief  that  .-Jl  'the  features  of  the  land  result  from 
slow  aud  gradual  changes.  It  appears  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fossils  in  Europe,  Ash,  Austraiii<,  aud  in  North 
and  South  America,  that  those  conditions  which  favour 
the  life  of  the  larger  quadrupeds  were  lately  co.e.xten- 
sire  with  the  world        "         '  -  -     - 


ness,  but,  when  the  sick  man  dies,  to  wonder,  aud 
believe  that  he  died  through  violence Dancin's  Jour- 
nal, ir.  Jliirray's  Heme  and  Colonial  LibrGry. 


Sees. 

Svrarminii  of  Bees. — In  reply  to  my  communication 

Tp.  49-5),  "  W."  renuii-ks,  "that  bee-keepers  havegi-eat 

reason  to  complain  of  the  propensity  of  bees  to  swarm, 

I  or  increase  colonies  instead  of  increasing  their  species 

w-hat   those  conditions  were,  no '  in  the  same  dwelling,  especially  in  late  seiisons  like  the 


one  has  yet  even  conjectured.  It  could  hardly  have  I  present,"  &c.  With  due  deference  to  '  W.  s  "  opmion 
been  a  c'uange  of  temperature,  which  at  about  the  same  and  .all  old  adages,  I  still  think  there  is  no  utility  in  pre- 
time  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  tropical,  temperate,  venting  swarming.  I  condemn  the  practice  of  frequent 
and  arctic  iati:udes  on  both  sides  of  the  globe.  In  swarming,  whidi  leonsiderarisesfrommismanagement; 
North  America  we  positively  know  froni  Mr.  Lyell,that  I  but  I  beUeve  that  an  annual  swarm  is  not  only  condn- 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

lor  'At-  €ns\:ing  Wed:. 
I.— nOTIIOTT-SES,  COXSERr,.\TCRIE.S,  ic. 

Ifow  tiiat  all  plant  struet-ares  are  neai-Iy  empty,  or  that  the 
plants  in  them  may  be  moved  from  one  h-ouse  to  another  n-ith- 
out  sustaining  any  iu-jtn^-.  painting  aud  glazing -^'auuld  be  .sot  on 
nith.  in  fact''all  *kiads  of  repaii-s  should  cow  be  fonvarded  ; 
and  if  iiues  (should  such  exist),  require  sweeping,  let  tliis,be 
done.  If  any  altei-ation  is  required  in  hot-wii-er  apparatuses, 
this  should 'be  at  once  coiupleted.  Eadly  set  btjiters.  which 
consume  fuel  without  pitiducing  much  beuefit,  should  be  reset 
on  a  right  pviucipte,  and  badly  constructed  boilers  entirely  re- 
moved. ^''oEhing.  during  the"  time  of  severe  frost,  is  so  dis- 
heartening to  a  "gardener,  as  to  consume  fuel  without  receiving 
its  full  eq"iiivalent  of  heat.  This  is  a  most  important  subject, 
and  one  which  we  should  like  to  see  discuss  .d  calmly,  and 
without  prejudice,  in  the  columns  of  the  Chroiddn.  Every 
gai-deuev  cau  give  the  result  of  his  experience  i^-.  th.fse  matters, 
aud  surely  :iU  will  be  less  or  more  benefitted.  The  cook  can 
do  little  when  the  fire  is  out,  and  the  gardeit--r  less  when  it 
burns  to  no  purpose. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GABDEN  AXD  SHRUltriERIES. 

Pillar  Roses  out  of  bUtoiu  should  be  caretit-ly  pruned :  cut  . 
out  a  moderate  portion  of  the  old  and  younj;  wood,  so  as  to 
tliin  theai  siiSeietttJy,  to  prevent  the  wind  fr...-:-.  blowing  them 
down :  the  wood  left  should  not  be  shortc-ncvi.  but  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  during  tiie  season.    Ciiuib.-rs  on  walls,  ttc, 
should  he  fastened  in  and    occasionally  pi;i;:od,  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  to.^  thick.    As  weeds  inerease  riipidly  on 
gravel  walks  in  showerv  weather,  take  partic-i.i--:'.r  care  to  keep 
Ehem  clean.  tV^iuentiy  relliog  and  sweejiitig  t^ieni.     Koe  and 
rake  borders  and  beds  as  oiteu  as  they  require  it.      Keep  ber^      , 
baceous  plants  neatly  tied  up.  removing  all  tE^.^d  flowers,  bat     | 
-do  not  cut  the  plaiits  down  to  the  grcuud  luitii  their  stems    I 
have  begun  to  die  olf,  as  it  weakens  the  plsr.ts  fL^r  another     j 
season.     Pill  and  J'r<nn(fs.— Cuttings  pi:t  iu  ;•.  few  weeks  ago     j 
will  now  be  rooted,  and  shottld  'oe  removed  to  ;■-  :uore  airy  sitna-     . 
tion  for  a  few  davs,  to  harden  previo-us  to  potting  ott":  till  ap  the    I 
emptv  space  again  with  fresh  kinds  :  no  tiuio  must  be  allowed    | 
to  p,a"ss  bv  ;  go  on  propagating  all  the  new  and  better  kinds  of  JL 
Verbenas,    Petunias,    Anagaliis,    scarlet    and    other  Pelargo- 
ainms,  ire.  &c. — JB. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FIO-n-ER^. 

PoJ'.ljntttis  seedlings  mav  be  pricked  out  u-.:riug  the  present 
nnusiiallv  -net  weather,  aiid  will  hai-dly  e.tpei-iraee  any  check. 
Seed  also  mav  be  sown,  though  some  prefer  ivaidng  till  sprmg. 
—A\mc!ilas,  if  not  under  a  temporary  an-nirg.  v.ill  be  likely  to  | 
receive  damage  from  excessive  moisture.     Look  well  to  tbe  f 
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di-ainage  of  the  pots ;  if  too  wet,  and  the  surface  of  the  pot  be- 
comes foul,  lose  uot  a  moment  in  counteracting  the  effect  of 
imperfect  drainage.  PiiiA;;.— Continue  to  plant  out  pipinn:s, 
either  in  store-beds  or  where  intended  to  remain.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  seed-pods  this  season,  they 
should  be  sheltered,  and  the  calyx  split  down,  to  prevent  the 
lodgment  of  moisture,  which  infallibly  rots  the  seed-pod. — 
Carmitious  and  Picotres,  if  not  already  layered,  should  be  finished 
off  T>'itbout  delay.  From  the  continued  wet  weather  there  has 
been  but  little  opportunity  for  "  cross  impregnation."  It  is  noc 
usual  to  layer  the  run  or  impure  flowers,  though  occasionally 
some  return  to  their  proper  character,  if  planted  in  poor  soil. 
Seedlings  may  still  be  planted  out,  occasionally  examining  the 
beds,  as  the  worms  are  apt  to  uproot  them  before  they  get  esta- 
blished. Pausits. — Propagate  well  at  this  season  from  side 
shoots,  throw  away  all  seedlings  that  are  not  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  parent  variety,  keeping  none  but  those  which  are 
round,  thick  petalled,  cleai'  and  decided  in  theii"  markings,  per- 
fectin  the  eye,  itc. —  C. 

IV.— PIXERIES,  VINERIES,  *tc. 

Pineries. — Those  fruiters  which  hav.-  done  blossoming  should 
have  every  means  afforded  them  of  making  fresh  roots  up  the 
stem  ;  these  are  useful  adjuncts  to  the  original  roots.  Fibrous 
turf  may  be  piled  up  the  stem  as  high  as  possible,  making  use, 
if  necessary,  of  artificial  rims  of  clay  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
it  on  the  pot.  AVhere,  however,  the  bottom  heat  is  of  a  pertiia- 
nent  character,  and  will  need  no  renewal,  they  may,  after  a 
slight  stripping  of  the  under  leaves,  be  covered  over  with  clean 
new  tan,  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  system  :  they  will  root  very 
freely  in  this,  and  it  will  be  the  means'  of  pi'odueing  an  ex- 
tended volume  of  fermentation.  This  tanning,  however,  must 
be  proceeded  with  somewhat  cautiously,  for  fear  of  overheating ; 
remember  that  90"^  is  the  maximum  as  to  safety. — Those  who 
can  get  the  lights  off  their  early  Peach-houses  or  Tiuei-ies,  pre- 
suming that  the  trees  arc  fast  advancing  towards  a  state  of 
rest,  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so;  this  course  is  certainly 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  but  still  is  of  much  benefit  to  the 
ti'ees.  A  good  opportunity  will  now  present  itself  of  repairing 
such  structures  where  necessary,  finishing  with  a  coat  of  paint, 
and  whitewashing  if  possible.  Fiffs. — Bathe  well  with  the 
syringe  whex'e  red  spider  exists,  and  take  care  to  supply  them 
■well  with  moisture  at  the  root.  Jlelons. — Attend  well  to  a  proper 
bottom-heat  in  the  late  crops  ;  any  stagnation  in  this  respect 
will  soon  reader  them  a  prey  to  thrips,  canker,  and  other 
evils. — -D. 

T.— HARDT  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEX  GARDEN. 

The  ground  being  at  present  not  only  soaked  but  beaten 
with  heavy  rains,  its  sui-face  will  become  too  compact  in  many 
instances  when  dry  weather  sets  in.  The  surface  should  there- 
fore be  stirred  by  forking  over,  or  otherwise,  before  it  gets  too 
hard  for  working  freely.  In  many  cases  farm-yard  manure, 
the  most  desirable  of  all,  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  and  the 
gardener  has  to  substitute  whatever  vegetable  refase  he  can 
collect,  weeds  included ;  the  latter  can  be  easily  rotted  with 
the  exception  of  theh'  seeds,  enough  of  which  to  crop  the  ground 
manured  usually  escape  decomposition  ;  and  in  a  very  wet 
time,  these  weeds,  chiefly  of  an  annual  descidption,  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  hoeing ;  they  ai'e,  as  it  were,  only  moved  and 
transplanted  by  the  operation.  The  Groundsel,  for  example, 
may  be  tossed  frequently  on  the  surface  in  w'et  weather,  and 
still  surove,  its  roots  being  rolled  u^j  in  balls  of  mud.  Under 
such  circumstances,  when  hoeing  proves  ineffectual,  digging  is 
to  be  preferred  as  being  best  for  the  ground,  which  jffterwurds 
retains  a  fresh,  clean  appearance  for  a  considerable  time,  ^oth 
little  or  no  additional  expense.  Continue  to  cut  off  runners 
from  Strawberry  plants  where  increase  is  not  required.  Dry 
Beanstalks  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all  traps  for  earwigs,  there- 
fore reserve  a  quantity  for  the  purpose.  Kitchen  Garden. — The 
main  crop  of  Onions  now  demand  particular  attention.  If  the 
old  stalks  have  stopped  grooving,  the  ci'op  is  fit  for  being  taken 
up,  and  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  so  much  the  better; 
but  wet  or  dry  it  must  be  done  before  a  second  growth  com- 
mences, other^%-ise  the  Onious  will  not  keep.  Attend  to  the 
earthing  up  of  the  earliest  planted  Celery,  choosing  a  dry  day. 
Sow  Cauliflower  for  spring.  Plant  out  Coleworts  as  the  plants 
become  fit. — £. 

.    YL— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  JTojJs  and  Coppice. — Carefully  clear  away  the  herbage 
from  the  stems  of  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  prune  in  any 
plants  which  may  appear  encroaching  upon  the  permanent 
ones  ;  ti'im  thorn  hedges,  and  clean  hedge-rows  of  all  lands. 
Nurstiy. — Destroy  weeds  in  nua-sery  beds,  and  lines  ;  look  over 
grafted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  loosen  the  ties  if  necessary. — F. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BoiLEES—i?oi(7or/"«— There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about 
boilers.  Almost  any  of  those  now  constmcted  are  good  If 
your  fnend  could  not  heat  his  house  \nth  his  conical  boiler 
It  nmst  have  been  omng  either  to  mismanagement  of  the  fire 
or  to  the  apparatus  being  badly  arranged.  A  second  sized 
Rogers's  will  do  for  such  a  house  as  you  describe  The 
boUers  now  fi.xingin  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
are  Burbidge  and  Healy's.  "^ 

Books— J  C— Macintosh's  "Practical  Gardener.'*4: 

Border  Plants— i?oms<;.v— You  may  plant  the  following-— 
Mimulus  moschatus,  A'inca  major,  White  and  Tiger  Lilies 
Hepaticas,  Neapolitan  Cyclamen,  Campanula  (the  smaller 
Idnds).  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  and  Polyanthuses.  These 
may  be  intermixed  with  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.lf 

Climbers — liomsei/ — The  following  will  answer  your  purpose  : 

P^racantha,  Caprifolium  gratum.  Laurustinus,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla.  Clematis  viticella  and  Hendersoni,  Glycine  si- 
nensis, Berberis  aquifolium,  China  Roses,  and  Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia.TT 


CpccMBEns — C?t'W!;;(5— The  gumming,  or  canker,  affecting  the 
fruit  of  your  Cucumbers  is  probably  o^ringto  the  roots  having 
come  in  contact  with  some  deleterious  substance  in  the  com- 
position of  the  dung  bed  The  upper  portion  of  the  latter 
should  be  well  mixed  with  rotten  leaves.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  grow  the  plants  in  peat,  as  has  been  long  successfully  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Mills.  |] 

Fruits— JV  i'  Z — The  following  are  some  of  the  best  dessert 
Pears  and  Apples,  suitable  as  standards  or  dwarfs,  for  a  small 
garden : — "Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Althorp 
Crassane,  Passe  Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  !Nelis, 
Kuight's  Monarch.  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Xe  plus  Meuris, 
Thompson's,  BeuiTC  Ranee,  Suffolk  Thorn,  BeuiTe  Bosc. — 
Apples  :  Early  Harvest,  Oslin,  Wonnsley  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain.  Adams's  Pearmain,  Court  of 
"Wick,  Pearson's  Plate,  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  Hereford- 
shu'e  Pearmain,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Golden  Harvey,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Old  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin. H 

MMS — The   preceding  Apples  and  Pears   are  likewise 

such  as  you  require.  The  other  points  of  information  are 
under  cousideration.il 
Gardeners — Strcatham — Ton  entirely  misunderstand  the  pur- 
port of  the  remarks  you  criticise.  "We  may  possibly  notice 
your  letter  next  week. 
Glazing — James  SJcinncr — Jf  othing  is  gained  by  oblique  glazing. 
The  best  is  straight  or  curved  glazing;  and  if  you  employ 
thick  glass,  you  may  very  well  have  your  squares  13  inches 
wide,  and  '20  or  30  long  ;  only  take  carethat  the  iron  braces 
of  such  sashes  are  very  strong.     Apply  to  Mr.  Elphick  ;  we 

cannot  go  into  the  details  of  glass-cutting. DavenJiarn — 

We  should  use  narrow  glass,  cut  into  as  long  lengths  as  our 
sashes  will  take  conveniently. 

Gooseberries— -1  Constant  Subscribar — The  Rumbullion  is  con- 
sidered the  best  Gooseberry  for  bottling,  and  the  small  dark 
rough  red  for  preserving.  The  trees  planted  fur  these  pui-- 
poses  do  requii'e  pruning,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
too  crowded ;  but  they  should  not  be  cut  in  to  the  extent 
usually  practised  in  the  case  of  large  varieties.  i| 

Heating — OM^There  is  no  good  work  expressly  on  the  con- 
struction and  heating  of  frames,  pits,  hothouses,  and  conser- 
vatoi-ies,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fill  our  columns  with  practical  information  useful  in  plan- 
ning, arranging,  and  erecting  such  garden  structures. 

Insects — A  Young  Gardener — Ha™ig  seen  a  few  red  spiders  in 
your  Yiuery,  you  may  suspect  thousands  are  forthcoming. 
Theii-  attack  on  the  Vines  will  soon  be  ob\i6us  enough  ;  the 
leaves  mil  become  yellow,  and  ultimately  sapless,  if  you  allow 

the  pest  to  increaseunmolested.il C  J/— Tour  beetles  are 

Clonus  scrophularite.  I  was  not  aware  they  were  ever  in- 
fested by  a  parasite  ;  it  appeal's  to  be  an  Entedon.i? John 

Anderson — Itis  probably  an  insect  that  has  afl:ected  your  Pear- 
tree  leaves,  although  I  can  find  noue  in  the  callosities.  It  is 
impossible  to  advise  you  until  the  cause  of  theinjm-yhasbeen 
ascertained.  R. 

Ipomoeas — MF — Tour  plants  have  been  kept  too  warm.  In 
spring  I.  luteola  and  coccinea  require  stove-heat  to  enable 
them  to  make  wood,  but  in  summer  they  will  flower  much 
better  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  are  both  annuals. 
I.  Learii  is  a  stove  perennial,  which  v.'ili  flower  freely  in  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  80=*  even  in  summer  § 

Ibises— P.  Barton— Yon  may  save  the  seed  of  the  English  Iris, 
when. ripe,  mthout  injuring  the  bulbs.  The  English  Iris 
likes  a  rich  light  loamy  soil,  and  a  situation  fully  exposed, 
with  plenty-  of  moisture  during  the  grouing  season.  The  roots 
should  not  be  disturbed  oftener  than  once  in  three  years, Tj 

Monsters- 5ir  G  /?— The  Calceolaria  often  spoits  in  this 
manner,  attempting  to  return  to  the  regular  stmcture  from 
which  itis  an  ii-regular  departure. 

MoLBERiir — Certainly  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  Mulberi-y  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Alder.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered an  impossibility.  || 

Names  OF  Plants— -i  J?  i2— 1  and  2  indeterminable:  3,  Stro- 

phantbus  dichotomus.TT A  It  X>— Pholidota  imbricata. 

C  L — We  believe  the  larger  flower  to  be  Ammochaiis  falcata ; 
the  other  we  do  not  recognise  ;  it  belongs  to  a  set  of  species 
which  can  scarcely  be  named  without  seeing  an  enth-e  plant. 

H  C  N—Tlie  larger  Fuchsia  is  F.  globosa  ;  the  smaller 

looks  like  F.  bacillai-is.     Both  are  species. MA  G — Tour 

plant  is  Raphanus  caudatus,  and  is  from  Mussooree,  not  Mis- 
souri.    Could  you  favour  us  with  a  few  seeds  ?     It  is  a  sort  of 

Radish. Redruth — Some  Melastoma  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 

seed-vessels  it  cannot  be  made  out.  It  is  perhaps^  Spennera. 
If  you  will  di*y  a  specimen,  and  send  it  hereafter,  along  mth 
its  seeds,  we  will  let  you  know  its  exact  name. 

Pear-trees — TT^-^Many  varieties  of  Pears  have  been  growing 
for  upwards  of  20  years  on  the  Quiuce  stock  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  Most  kinds  will  succeed  on  it; 
and  the  fruit  is  not  "inferior  if  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  thriving 
state.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched,  and  made  to 
slope  a  little  towards  the  trees  when  planted  in  rather  di-y 
soil,  such  as  you  describe  youi-'s  to  be.  Should  they  appear 
not  to  thrive,  take  them  up  in  Autumn,  trench  and  enrich  the 
soil,  and  again  replant.  This  you  can  do  at  any  time  within 
20  years,  or  even  longer,  from  the  time  of  planting,  for  they 
muve  well. II 

Peas— O  ^—Dancer's  Monastei-y  Pea  is  perhaps  the  largest  of 
the  new  kinds,  possessing  good  flavour.  1! 

Plums — The  London  and  the  Michaelmas  Plums  are  not  known 
to  us.  II 

Raspberry — D  Z>— Tour  Raspbenies  were  good  in  appearance, 
but  the  flavour  was  deteriorated  by  carriage.  Putting  all 
other  varieties  aside,  compai-e  it  only  \dth  the  red  Antwerp  ; 
if  it  be  found  equal  to  this  well-known  vaiiety  in  point  of 
flavour,  and  in  any  other  respect  superior,  although  but  in  a 
slight  degree,  you  may  then  strongly  and  safely  recommend 
it  to  the  public.  II 

Roses— ^ijii^e  Vibert — The  following  are  suitable  for  growing  as 
standards  %Wth  the  principal  shoots  trained  downwards  in  the 
umbrella  fashion,  viz.,  De  Lisle,  Erennus,  Madame  Desprez, 
and  Watts's  Climbing  Provins.  The  Persian  Yellow  is  quite 
hardy,  and  you  may  order  it  with  safety.  Jaune  Desprez  is 
also  quite  hardy,  having  stood  last  vdnter  uninjui'cd  in  a 
fully  exposed  situation.  Moss  and  Provins  Roses,  if  v\-ell 
managed,  do  well  either  as  standards,  or  on  their  own  roots.! 

Rose-cdttings— i?  Tl""  T'^A  metal-box,  with  a  piece  of  plate- 
glass  let  into  the  side,  will  probably  be  a  secure  protection 
for  Rose-cuttings  to  be  sent  to  Rome;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  they  will  ariive  in  good  order.  If  you  make  the 
attempt,  you  had  better  take  care  that  the  box  is  quite  air- 
tight, and  before  closing  it  up,  you  should  introduce  some 
pieces  of  sponge  saturated  with  moisture.  A  common  green 
bottle  will  do  as  well,  if  closely  corked. 

Seeds — S  W~Your  South  American  seeds  are  not  worth  sow- 
ing, i%ith  the  exception  of  No.  S.  They  require  a  liigh 
heat.  Nicotiana  glauca  is  in  cultivation:  but  it  is  far  from 
handsome. 

Seedlings — ABC — We  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  merit  of 
the  Lobelia. 

Sports — Banbury — The  White  Moss  Rose,  coming  pink  on  one- 
half  of  its  flower,  ie  remarkable.  It  was  a  freak  of  the  same 
kind  that  produced  tjie  old  York  and  Lancaster  Rose.  We 
would  advise  you  to  mark  the  branch,  and  if  it  again  sports 
next  year,  to  bud  the  branch  on  a  strong  stock  ;  this  sport  mai) 

prove  pei-manent. Xy — Your  Carnation  is  a  similar  case  to 

that  of  the  last  con-espondent.  Such  things  often  happen ; 
hut  why,  Who  can  tell  ?  It  is  not  unhkely  that  a  piping  of 
the  branch,  which  bears  pai'ty-coloured  flowers,  may  continue 
to  produce  them.  An  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  mildew 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  plants 
receive  in  the  shape  of  manure  ;  and  if  that  is  the  fact,  your 
view  may  be  correct.  We  cannot,  however,  connect  aphides 
«ith  horse-dung. 


Strawberries — An  Amateur  Gardener — Some  soils  do  not  suit 
the  Biitish  Queen  Strawberry,  nor  was  the  late  severe  winter 
at  all  favom'able  for  it.  || 

Vegetable  Mabrot.— O  fi'^The  wet  season  appears  to  have 
favoured  the  production  of  male  rather  than  female  blossoms.H 

Vines — iry- 12  feet  is  a  moderate  width  for  a  Vine-border, 
and  preferable  as  a  matter  of  choice  ;  but  good  Grapes  may 
be  produced  where  the  roots  are  limited  to  a  border  not  ex- 
ceeding S  feet.  Some  have  been  grown  exceedin;/ly  fine, 
although  the  roots  could  not  extend  6  feet :  but  they  were 
highly  fed  with  manure-water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  taka 
Vines  out  of  a  greenhouse  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  them. 
The  best  mode  of  taking  tnem,  necessarily,  outside  a  Pine- 
stove,  is  by  means  of  a  double  front ;  but  less  expensive 
modes  may  now  be  adopted  by  using  lai-ge  moveable  panes 
of  glass.  II 

Weeds — Woglog,  see  p.  51-5 — We  know  of  no  certain  recipe  for 
killing  weeds  on  roads  and  gravel-walks .  Tou  may  keep  tliem 
douTi  by  strong  doses  of  common  salt ;  but  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  salt  from  time  to  time.  Much  the  best 
remedy  is  to  hoe  or  pick  them  out  as  they  spring  up.  J 

Misc — Cidtor — You  vd\l  find  a  list  of  the  tools  essentially  re- 
quired in  gardening  at  page  72  of  the  present  year's  volume. 
We  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  common  pickaxe  for 
loosening  shallow  stonebrash  soils.  Dr.  Telloly's  fork, 
figured  at  page  28,  might,  however,  answer  ihe  same  pur- 
pose. X J  3/^A  small  portion  of  sea-sand,  say  1  part  in 

20,  may  be  used  in  growing  the  more  ordinary  kinds  oi 
plants,  and  particularly  bulbs ;  but  it  will  not  do  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  silver  sand.  IT T  C— A  good  method  for  keeping 

the  bark  upon  trees  used  for  ornamental  rustic  work,  is  to 
fasten  it  on  with  small  brads.  Paliurus  aculeatus  may  be 
planted  in  light  sandy  loam,  in  a  warm  situation.  It  is  in- 
creased either  bysuckers  or  by  seed,  when  the  latter  can  be  pro- 
cured.  J  Lane — We  have  uot  beard  of  Benthamia  fragifera 

flowering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lnndon.* Wakejield — 

Youi'  Cucumbers  are  affected  with  mildew.  To  check  it  remove 
the  worst  of  the  leaves,  dust  the  remainder  ivith  sulphur,  and 
keep  the  frames  warmer  at  night  than  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.    Mildew  upon  this  tiibe  appears  to  proceed  from 

the  plants  suffering  at  night  from  cold.  J .?i(h — By  no.means 

remove  the  leaves  of  your  Vines  till  they  are  withered.     Why 

not  wait  till  they  drop  off  of  their  own  accord  ?  J J  Flower 

— Tour  Martynia  was  so  much  diied  up  when  it  reached  us 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  of  what  colour  it  had  been.  % — 
— Z — Tou  will  find  excellent  practical  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  Vines  in  pots  given  at  pp.  195,  212,  and  22S,  vol. 
1844,  by  Ml'.  Spencer,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue.  We 
do  not  know  anybody  who  wants   the  duplicate  volumes  you 

mention.  J Moss — Procure  cuttings  of  the  very  small  slender 

shoots  of  the  Banksian  Rose,  about  the  middle  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  and  place  them  in  a  mixtui-e  of  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  north  aspect  (at  the 
back  of  a  wall  or  hedge).  VTater  the  cuttings  freely  when 
fi.rst  put  in,  and  afterwards  keep  them  close.  This  is  the 
best  way  of  stiiking  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants  where  there  is 
no  ai-tificial  heat.  Tou  must  repot  and  grow  your  Rocbeas 
in  spring,  and  when  they  have  made  their  growth,  rest  them 
and  keep  them  rather  dry,  fully  exposing  them  to  the  sun  in 
autumn.  Cut  them  back  freely  when  done  flowering,  and  by 
no  means  give  large  sliifts  ;  but  encourage  their  growth  by 
gentle  heat  and  moistui-e.  Hydrangeas  may  be  freated  like 
Pelargoniums  :  only  give  them  a  richer  soil,  and  more  heat 
in  thS  spring.  Old  plants  never  flower  freely  or  well  if  kept 
in  pots.  When  they  are  growing  keep  them  in  a  close  moist  " 
atmosphere;  use  manui'e-water,  and  you  may  grow  them  to 
almost  any  size  you  please.^ ^A  Con^ant  Subscriber — Sum- 
mer pruning  is  as  applicable  to  the  Pear  as  it  is  to  the  Apple- 
ti-ee.ll Old  Suh — Much  information  regarding  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Pelargonium  has  been  given  in  our  columns  by 
the  most  successful  growers,  principally  in  vol.  i.  Tour 
flower  is  beautiful  in  colour,  but  rather  deficient  in  substance.* 

J H — Put  the  Maldive  Cocoa-nut  in  a  moist  hol^bed,  the 

temperature  of  which  is  about  84'^,  not  less  ;  and  if  it  is  alive 

it  will  germinate  in  time.    It  should  be  half  buried. A  B  C 

Digging  up  and  replanting  Rhododendrons  will  render  them 
less  luxuriant,   and  may  promote  their  flowering.     Perform 

the  operation  in  November. G  J^Larna  was  a  misprint 

for  Lima,  which  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  Pelai-gonium.J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Carnations — Christian — Tour  scarlet  bizai*re  is  a  flower  of  good 
qualities  :  pod  very  fine,  petals  round  and  smooth  on  the  edge  ; 
colour  good  and  well  distiibuted  ;  white  pouncey  and  want-  , 
ing  puiity  (a  very  common  fault  this  season) :  flower  of  a  me- 
dium size.' WC — The  best  of  your  seedlings  is  the  scarlet 

bizarre,  a  flower  of  good  general  form,  with  round  petals 
smootUpon  the  edges,  and  attractive  in  colour,  the  chocolate 
stripe ,  wants  more  equal  disfribution  ;  the  white  is  rather 
better  than  usual,  and  the  scarlet  good  ;  pod  rather  short, 
and  the  guard  petals  want  size.  The  scarlet  flake  is  too  bro- 
ken, and  deficient  in  the  striping,  and  the  flower  wants  a  bet- 
ter outline  :  it  is  too  broken.  The  crimson  bizarre  is  a  lai'ge 
flower,  fine  in  coloui"  and  clean  in  its  general  appearance,  the 
larger  petals  occasionally"  deficient  in  foi-m  and  striping. 
These  specimens  have  been  too  much  puUed  about.* 

Fuchsias — (?-V— Tour  seedlings  do  not  possess  any  novelty; 
they  are  good  flowers;  varieties  similar  in  character  are 
already  in  cultivation.  Bura  is  the  better  flower  of  the  two, 
but  they  both  possess  too  much  coloni-  in  the  tubes  for  light 

varieties.* ff  JN'— No.  -5  is  a  fine  and  show^  variety,  although. 

possessing  no  particular  novelty;  the  corolla  is. large,  of  a 
good  crimson-purple,  and  the  flower  finely  formed,  with  long 
foot-stalks,  4  is  superior  in  colour  to  5,  but  the  sepals  ai'e 
too  long  ;  it  is,  however,  a  graceful  and  show^  variety. 
6  rather  small,  but  good  both  in  colour  and  texture.  7  is 
similar  in  colour  to  6,  but  a  longer  flower,  and  most  prolific 
bloomer.  S  and  9  are  two  of  the  largestflowers  we  have  seen  ; 
a  little  coarse  in  the  tube  and  sepals,  and  wanting  violet  in 
the  corolla.     We  prefer  9  on  account  of  its  large  corolla." 

Gloxinias — J  Ross — AVhen  your  seedhngs  anived  they  were 
shrivelled,  and  had  lost  their  colour  :  they  appear,  however, 
to  be  no  improvement  on  kinds  ah-eady  in  cultivation.  { 

Pansies — EH—No.  1  is  a  large  well-fonned  flower,  but  rather 
rough  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  the  ground  colour  is  too 
dull  and  discoloured.  No.  2  is  also  rather  serrated,  but  the 
ground  is  clear,  with  a  fine  eye  ;  this  is  the  better  flower  of 
the  two." 

Pelargonium — J— Tour  seedling  scai-letis  as  brilliant  as  any  of 
the  varieties  in  cultivation  :  flowers  compact,  rather  small, 
with  the  head  of  bloom  composed  of  between  40  and  50 
flowers.* 

Petunias — WE  E — The  best  flowers  among  your  seedlings  are 
1,  2,  5,  and  11 ;  generally  your  flowers  want  substance.  1,  2, 
and  11  are  free  from  that  fault,  but  the  others  more  or  less 
possess  it.  None  of  your  seedlings  are  new ;  they  arc  repe- 
titions of  varieties  now  generally  raised." 

Picotees— YY— Tour  seedlingis  a*  very  good  second-rate  flower, 
the  edging  is  very  regulai-  and  perfect,  but  the  guai'd  petals 
want  size,  and  the  white  is  deficient  in  pmity.* i?/*— Cul- 
tivation wm  not  alter  the  character  of  yom-  seedlings  suffici- 
ently to  make  them  show  flowers,  the'  petals  are  too  small: 
th^  best  is  No.  ly.      16  and  24  are  too  seiTated  on  the  edge, 

and  the  petals  of  all  are  too  small.- EH—^o.  1  is  a  large 

full  flower,  having  a  very  pure  white  ground,  with  lai-ge  w^- 
foi-med  petals,  the  great  fault  in  the  flower  is  the  sen-ated 
nature  of  the  edges  of  the  petals  :  it  is  worth  trying  again. 
No.  2  is  a  thinner  flower  of  the  same  character;  No.  3,  rather 
thin,  with  some  good  qualities ;  No.  4,  petals  too  small,  but 
similar  in  character  to  the  others  ;  No.  5,  ditto  ;  Nos.  1  and 
3  we  recommend  you  to  try  again. "^ 

Verbena — J^Youi'  seedling  is  very  similar  to  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion.* 
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nPHE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MAXURE    consequent  destruction  of  the  young  plants,  which    paper,    by    Dr.  Cantor,  on  the  "  Gdano  of  the 


-L  COMPANY.  FOR  TARES.  TURNIPS.  WHEAT,  Ac.  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Tun. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  ycai-s'  expei-ience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  contidence  ;  being  unifonn  in  its  manufacture.,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  firom  the  difficulty  of  oh- 
tainim;  Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  uiU  be 
found  ni.ist  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  pnx-ure  a  full  plant  early  la  the  autumn.  Full  paiticulai*s 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  aUo 
supply  tienuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuiic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-5t.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Fcbsee,  Secretary. 

Cije  flot'icuUural  Q^Hiette^ 


was  necessarily  involved  in  the  use  ol'tlie  undivided    Malay  Islands" — a  substance  whicli,  though  very 
cylinder.     Fig.  1  rcpiescnls  the  ordinary  I'oriu  of  a   different  in  nature  from  the  Peruvian  or  African 

Gu;inos,  appears  to  be  a  valuable  manure,  and  well 
worihy  the  attention  of  those  within   a  moderate 


double  iron  cylindrical  roller, 


SATUBBAY,  AUGUST  16,  18-45. 

.MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   WKKK. 

TsciisDAV,       Aup  21— A^iicolturAl  Iinp.Sjk.-.  of  Ireiacd. 
FARMERS*  CLUB Aug.    IS— D»rUDgloo. 


The  RoLLi:r.  is  an  important  agricultural  imple- 
ment. In  fallow  operations  it  is  often  required  in 
order  to  reduce  a  cloddy  surface  to  a  sufficient 
tilth  ;  at  seed-time  it  is  used  to  consolidate  land, 
which  may  be  considered  too  loose  for  the  habit  of 
the  plant  to  be  grown,  or  should  the  weather  be 
dry,  to  check  evaporation  by  hardening  the  surface 
of  the  ground — and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  many 
crops  it  is  an  efficient  means  of  compressing  laud 
which  a  winter's  frost  may  have  loosened,  or  of 
levelling  that  unevenness  of  surface  which  might 
interfere  with  harvest  operations. 

Ordinarily,  this  implement  is  simply  a  cylinder 
constructed  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  and  varying  in 
lensth,  weiffht,  and  diameter,  accordinsr  to  the  work 


Fig.  1. 
The  next  improvement — for,  however  nnsuitcd 
the  alteration  involved  in  it  may  be  on  certain  soils, 
it  certainly  deserves  this  name  when  the  implement 
is  intended  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  land — consists 
in  the  substitution  of  a  series  of  bars  for  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  solid  cylinder  :  it  i.s  represented  below. 


distance  of  the  islands  where  it  is  found.  It  does 
not  appear  probable  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  import  it  into  England ;  for  thous-h,  from  the 
calculations  given  in  the  paper,  it  ajjpears  that  it 
might  be  sold  here  at  a  much  a  lower  price  than 
ordinary  Guano,  yet  comparing  them,  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  available  manure  which  they  con- 
tain, the  Malay  Guano  would  be  found  consider- 
ably the  dearest. 


AGRICULTUR.\L  IMPROVERS— THEIR  PRE- 
SENT POSITION. 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  there  now  exists  a  stirring 
desire  for  amending  our  wretchedly  defective  system  of 
asriculture — drain.ige  is  well  known  to  be  the  basis  of 
that  amendment  ;  and,  consequently,  di-aiuage  is  either 
being  or  about  to  be  executed  extensively.  Ignorance 
is  sometimes  a  very  expensive  affair.  5Iy  not  knowing 
the  best  mode  of  drainage  caused  me  to  e.xpend  nse- 
lessiy,  in  drainmg  my  Tiptree  Hall  Farm,  SOOl.  more 
than  there  was  any  occasion  for.  It  is  just  possible 
that  prejudice  may  be  sometimes  as  costly  as  ignorance; 
but  mine  was  not  prejudice,  but  ignorance  of  facts,  re- 
sulting, however,  in  heavy  loss.  I  consider  it,  there- 
fore, no  more  than  my  duty  to  communicate  to  my 
brother  agrieultiu'ists  the  mode  of  draining  I  ought  to 


When  the  land  is  dry  this  forms  an  effective  clod-   ,  -    ,  ^     ,  .  ,  -         - 

crusher.     Bv  far   the  "most  efficient  impleme.,t  of  ^.^^'^^.P"!'^"!^  C^"-! -^  "»«■  P"'-=^'^S>^°'1,?^° ';°."s»'ie'^ 
,    this  kind,  however,  is  that  manutactured  at  Bever- !    '^  d.ffieult.es  that  beset  our  pat  .-those  difccuUies  are 
1  J  i  '„  I       1    J  i_  II-    '  tlie  cost  of  mcli-bore  pipes,  and  the  expense  of  cutting: 

,    -  ^.  ,    .-   .     .         ,^      ^^     ^       -.  C|.ey    and  known  as  Cr.ossKiLLS  clod-crusher.     ^\e :  the  drains  and  depositing  them  therein.     Many  will,  nS 

lor  which  It  IS  intended.  The  first  improvement  called  attention  to  this  implement  last  year  (p.  G/3).  i  <joytt^  l,e  startled  when  I  tell  them  that  pipes  of  1  inch 
upon  this,  its  original  form,  was  the  division  ot  this  |  The  division  of  the  cylinder,  alluded  to  above,  is  in  I  bore  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  6s.  per  1000  ;  andiire  in 
cylinder  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  moving  freely  this  implement  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  sathat  in  j  Kent  safely  deposited  and  covered  in  at  a  depth  of 
on  a  common  axle  ;  this  diminished  that  rubbing  jfact  it  consists  of  2-3  wheels  all  working  freely  on  j  4  feet  below  the  surface,  at  a  cost  of  id.  per  rod  of 
over  the  surface,  whenever  it  was  ■  turned,  and  the  ithe  common  axle — these  wheels  are  toothed.  51-  yards  ;  that  no  earth  is  previously  removed  by  the 

i  plough,  but  entii'ely  by  the  spade  ;  and  that 

expert  workmen  at  that  price,  in  pure  claj's, 
earn  good  wages  ;  but  where  there  are  stones, 
&e.,  requiring  the  pickaxe,  a  higher  rate  is 
paid. 

Now,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating, 
that  agricultural  improvers,  generally,  are 
quite  ignorant  of  these  facts.  In  many  dis- 
tricts inch  pipes  are  not  to  be  got ;  and 
where  there  are  any  the  makers  ask  ISs,  to 
20s.  per  1000  for  them,  and  make  them  twice 
as  heavy  and  bulky  as  there  is  any  occasion 
for,  thereby  causing  greater  expense  in  cart- 
age and  in  cutting  the  drains.  The  reason 
for  so  few  small  pipes  being  made,  is  the 
disbelief  by  most  farmers,  that  they  can  be 
efficaciously  employed  in  drainage  :  that  point 
being  no  longer  a  doubtful  one,  having 
been  settled  and  approved  by  Jlr.  Parkes 
and  ill-.  Pusey,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
Fig.  3.  '  aud  many  other  farmers'  practice  on  a  large 

scale  —  see    "Royal   Agricultural    Society^s 
The  above  figure  represents  Ckosskill's  clod- ,  one  in  the  current  Number  of  it ;  and  the  other,  in   Journal,"  I  will  proceed  to 'further  explanation  :  land 
crusher,  which  the    experience  of   the  few  years    that  which  was  published  in   JMay  last,  which  are    drainers,  aud  labourers  too,  being  unused  to  tliis  deep 
during  which  it  has  been   at   work  enables  us  to  I  calculated  to  exert    a  beneficial  infiuence  on  our!  drainage,  and  not  knowing  the  best  way  to  proceed,  take 
describe  as  a  most  effective  and  useful  implement.    Agriculture.  care  to  ask  an  exorbitant  price,  from  6rf.  to  1  Orf.  per  rod. 

.  Wheels  are  provided  for  use  in  conveying  this  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these,  '•■  On  the  improvement  "^^^^  P''""'^es's  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  thus  de- 
machine  from  field  to  field  ;  they  -are  kii^ger  than  of  land  as  a  safe  investment  for  capital  "  that  we  at '  ^^'l^ed  :— A  pipe-making  machine,  with  various  dies 
the    diameter    of   the    cylinder,    and   holes    must   present  wish  to  direct  auention.      The  wotks  whose    'j;"'^  ^-T^:  ^''""'f^-    ^'''l^'^' -n^f.nf  ^,^nn'n';m^n} 

therefore  be  du- in  the  land  ur.der  the  projecting   Titles  arc  prefixed  it,  are  Mr.  Hltt's  "Compendium    J'^  °"'"°= '°n''T'"°  ^T  t^^w    V'    „dL^^ 
„,.  „    ■.-         r..u"        1      •         J       .       V       ,       ■"  i-T?   -J  •  ,     „  ,       T      ,.      >-^ompciJuiuiu    inch  pipes  annually — from  loOZ.  to  200/.— depcndmg  on 

extremities  of  the  axle,  in  order  to  slip  tuem  on.       ,  ot  Evidence  given  before  the   Pai-hamentary  Com-    locality,  and  whether  timber  is  furnished  by  the  estate. 
In  the  enumeration  ot  implements  of  pressure,    mittee  on  AgncuUural  Distress,"  the    "  Journal  of  Labourers  required  to  produce  the  .ibove  quantity  :— 
we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  Drill-presser  in  use    the  English  Agricultural  Society,"and  JNIr.  Mokton's   two  men,  a  youth,  and  three  boys-    The  work  being  so 
onlightsoilsinmanypartsofthekingdom.forthepur-   work  on  the  "Nature  and  Properties  of  Soil."  with  its  ------ 

pose  either  of  indenting  the  surface  for  the  reception,  two  appendices,  the  first  audsecond  Reports  of  \V  hit- 
in  lines,  of  broadcast-sown  seed,  or  of  compressing  field  Farm.  From  these  and  other  sources  the 
the  ribs  left  in  ploughing  lea  land,  thus  hardening  reviewer  has  collected  convincina'  evidence  of  the 
the  bed  in  which  the  seed  is  to  lie,  and  perfecting  profitable  nature  of  permanent  "improvements  of 
the  burial  of  the  Clover-plant.  The  following  land  when  conducted  with  ordinary  skill.  This,  we 
figure  represents  the  form  of  the  implement  when  say.he  has  leftno  doubt  of.  In  caseswhere  the  expen- 
used  for  the  latter  purpose.  .  .  sive  methods  of  execution  were  adopted  which  have 

been  hitherto  in  use  ;  and  we  may 

safely  affirm   that  such  operations 


FlG.    i. 


arranged  that  they  find  constant  employment  by  digging, 
wheeling  the  cl.ay!  &c.  Ciay  bemg  given  by  the  estate, 
Mr.  Parkes  finds  that  at  6s.  per  1000  the  pipes  p.-iy  all 
charges  of  labour  .and  fuel,  and  leave  20  per  cent,  for 
wear  and  tear  of  the  kilns,  sheds,  and  machines,  which 
is  beyond  the  absolute  requirement  on  th.at  account. 
Os.  per  1000  includes  coals  for  fuel,  at  25s.  per  ton. 
Each  pipe  is  of  1  inch  bore,  12  inches  long,  and  weighs 
about  1  lb.  The  number  required  to  drain  an  acre  varies 
with  the  soil  from  oOi)  to  1320. 

Now  as  to  cutting — no  preparatory  plonghuig  is  al- 
coiiducted  as  they  will  now  be  with  lowed.  The  workmen  stretch  two  parallel  luies  on  the 
greater  economy,  must  in  future  surface  of  the  earth,  and  dig  a  ti-ench  gradually  narrow- 
yield  abundant  returns.  big  to  the  width  of  the  sole  of  a  boot.  Standing  in  this 
In  fact,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Dal-row  trench,  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  a  longer 
the  improvement  of  the  land- whe-  '''"^  ^^f^^^r  ?P^'i'^=  "^  ^u  elliptic  form,  is  nowused  and 
-■^  -       -        -     -               -         •       winch,  by  forming  two  cuts  thus  (),  removes  the  last  spit, 

[  H  inch  wide  at  bottom.     The  scoop  smooths  the  bottom 
aud  sides.     The  pipes  being  laid  diagonally  on  the  sur- 
face ready  for  the  drainer,  he,  without  handling  them, 
j  whips  a  crome  or  hooked  stick  into  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
vestments  for   capital.   And  the  na- >  and  places  it  firmly  against  the  precedmg  pipe  in  the 

bottom  of  the  drain.  The  outlet  pipe  is  made  a  yard 
long,  and  well  rammed  with  wet  clay  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
I  have  recently  paid  6d.  per  rod  of  5 -J-  yards  for  4  feet 
draiuage,  no  ploughing  out,  in  soil  requti-ing  the  use  of 
pickaxe  ;  and  am  now  paying  5d.  per  rod  in  very  strong 
brick  earth,  4  feet  deep— that  is,  for  cuttuig  the  drains, 
placing  the  pipes,  and  filling  in  the  earth.  At  this  rate 
the  men  earn  12s.  per  week.  Of  course  where  boulder 
stones  or  other  obstructions  occur,  a  higher  price  wUl 


ther   it  be    by    drainage,     bj"    the 
erection  of  suitable  farm-buildings, 
or  by    the  constiuction  of  roads — 
afibrds  one  of  the  best  existing  in- 
estments  for  capital.  And  the  na 
tional  advantage  ofsuch  investment 
are    even   e:reater    than    those   ac- 
,  cruins:  to  the  capitalist  ;  and  this  is  what  makes  it 
It  is  made  to  follow  the  plough,  and  press  home    the  d'uty  of  Government  to  assist  in  removino-  all 
each  iurrow-sUce  in  succession.     For  the  last  two   legal  obstacles  in  their  way. 

figures  we  have  to  acknowledge  the   kindness  of.      It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  sound  knowledge  on 
Mr.  Ka.\so5le. fjjjj  3ui)jept  ^-^jg  more  generally  diffused  ;  for,  then 

At.v-i-  nf  „,.,.   ,„„j  J     1  .1  11  we   miarht  expect  to  see   landowners  more  busily 

iMan\    ot  our   readers   are,  doubtless,   well   ac-  '=,  ■        '■  /:      •    ,,       a-    ^    i,;„i,  „  ,►  i jl   ■="'  -        - 

quainted  with  the  North  Beitish  REViEw-one  engaged  in  assisting  in  the  effort  which  must  be  made  be  requii-ed.  For  5-feet  drain.ige  I  am  p.aying  0<f.  per 
of  the  most  talented  of  our  auarterly  periodicals  '°  *""''  employment  for  our  increasing  population.  ^^  .  although,  I  am  convinced,  the  price  may  be  re- 
Two  valuable  articles  have  lately  appeared  in  it—  ]      Ix  another  column  we  have  printed  an  interesting  ,  ^'"''"^  ^<'-  "l^^^  ^  §•='  P™P""  ^'^"^  P'P'^^' 


I  am  at  pre- 
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sent  paying  125.  per  1000  for  1-ineh  bore  pipes  12  inches 
long.  The  maker  persists  in  maliing  them  50  per  cent. 
heavier  and  bulltier  than  there  is  any  oojasion  for,  caus- 
iijg  more  expense  in  cartage  and  in  cutting  the  drains. 
They  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  85.  per  1000. 
Although  the  removal  of  earth  by  the  workmen  may 
appear  cheap  to  those  unused  to  deep  drainage,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  to  be  fair  wages  ;  for  instance,  the 
ordinary  price  for  digging  a  sc[uare  rod  of  ground  is  6  '., 
16  inches  deep.  In  the  drain  not  one-half  so  much  is 
removed,  the  stiffness  and  depth  compensating  for  the 
quantity. 

It  is  the  absurd  custom  of  using  large  pipes  and  cut- 
ting broad  trenches  that  has  hitherto  made  draina:;e 
such  an  expensive  affair.  In  silty,  boggy,  or  treacherous 
soils,  Mr.  Parkes's  jLin  for  giving  security  and  continu- 
ity to  the  pipes  is  simple  and  admirable.  The  small 
pipes  meet  in  a  pipe  large  enough  to  receive  them,  and 
6  inches  long,  so  as  to  form  a  i;ollar  over  them  and  pre- 
vent their  removing  laterally,  vertically,  or  downward, 
and  the  silt  is  thus  prevented  working  into  the  joints. 
On  very  strong  soils  inch-pipe  di-ains,  laid  at  33  feet 
apart,  which  is  about  the  maximum  distance  at  i  feet 
deep,  should  not  exceed  300  yards  in  length  ;  if  the  field 
be  longer,  somewhat  larger  pipes  should  be  added. 
Much  wider  distances  between  the  draius  may  be  used 
on  looser  soil.i — say  from  50  to  ■60  feet. — J.  J.  Jilcchi, 
4,  Leadeiihiiil-street, 


ADULTERATION  OP  LINSEED  CAKE. 
Let  me  occupy  a  leisure  hour  in  endeavouring  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  your  Journal  the  adva-nta^es 
that  are  to  be  gained  by  ourselves  growing  the  plant,  to 
which  we  ai-e  indebted  for  the  important  and  nutritive 
article  called  Linseed-cake.  From  wliat  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  re.specting  adulteration  in  this  article, 
which  is  often  resorted  to  at  home  and  abroad,  I  think 
that  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
If  there  be  one  article  in  which  the  farmer  is  more 
liable  to  be  imposed  on  than  another  that  article  is  Lin- 
seed-cake, as  a  large  proportion  of  the  Continental  cake  is 
not  near  so  rich  in  nutritivematter  as  it  is  usually  stated 
to  be.  It  is  well  known  on  the  Continent  that,  previous 
to  its  being  manufactured,  parties  are  employed  to  collect 
various  agi'icultural  seeds,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds  are 
gathered  from  field-weeds,  which  are  all  mixed  with  the 
pure  seed,  and  undergo  the  pressure  in  the  oil  crushing 
mills,  in  order  to  make  cake  for  exportation  ;  and,  not 
content  with  this  spurious  admixture,  it  very  frequently 
happens  tliat  sand  is  introduced  by  those  Continental 
manufacturers  of  Linseed-cake  :  under  these  circum-, 
stances  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  cattle  fedj 
on  it  are  often  found  to  eat  very  .sparingly  ;  it  not  onlV| 
becomes  sour,  because  of  the  small  portion  of  oil  that  is 
left  in  it,  but  the  admixture  of  so  many  articles  causes  a 
fermentation,  and  .before  it  can  ai-rive  in  this  country^ 
for  consumption  it  becomes  stale.  Those  gentlemen  that 
pride  themselves  on  the  keeping  and  fattening  of  stock, 
can  judge  hov/  far  I  am  correct  on  this  subject.  Expe- 
riments have  been  made  in  Norfolk,  by  a  member  of  the 
Ipswich  Flax  Improvement  Society,  who  weighed  and 
fed  12  bullocks  on  foreign  cakes,  and  weighed  and  fed 
12  on  home-grosvn  seed,  and  found,  when  they  were 
ready  for  market,  that  a  considerable  saving  had  been 
effected  in  favour  of  home-grown  seed  feeding. 

I  have  heard  farmers  differ  about  the  manner  of 
feeding  with  cake  ;  some  say  that  as  the  oil  acts  too 
much  as  a  purgative  it  should  be  all  pressed  from  the 
cake,  and  others  will  have  it  that  the  pure  seed  is  prefer- 
able. I  differ  from  both  opinions  ;  I  am  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  country  journals, 
who  says,  "  The  oil  and  the  fibre  serve  two  essentially 
different  purposes,  neither  could  serve  alone  :  give  an 
animal  the  vegetable  fibre  simply,  it  would  obtain  muscle, 
but  would  never  get  fat ;  give  it  oil  al.jne,  I  grant  it 
would  for  a  time  be  too  relaxing,  but  ultimately  would 
only  form  fat,  and  supply  respiration  ;  thus  we  see  by  a 
nnjon  of  the  two,  if  genuine,  all  that  the  feeder  can 
require  are  combijied  ;  but  do  not  ti-u.st  in  the  virtue  of 
dry  cake,  nor  thirdc  a  foreign  article  equal  to  cake  made 
from  our  own  grown  seed." 

These  remarks  carry  with  them  strong  and  convincinf 
proof  that  farmers  should  not  only  grow,  but  prepare 
their  own  cake,  and  as  the  fattening  quality  of  Flax- 
seed IS  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  otlier  article, 
and  the  fibre  I  have  proved  will  leave  a  nuich  larger 
remuneration  for  time  and  capital  employed  than  any 
Other  article  that  can  be  produced  from  the  aoil,  I  do 
hope  that  those  gentlemen  who  take  such  delight  in 
producing  animals  at  our  exhibitions  that  cannot  be 
equalled  m  any  country  but  England,  will  consider  the 
great  benefit  they  will  confer  on  their  tenantry  and  the 
nation  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  Flax  in  this 
kingdom. 

Having  asserted  from  the  first  letter  I  addressed  to 
the  landowners  of  this  country  on  the  subject,  that  they 
could  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  support  of  what  1 
termed  (because  of  their  wealth)  a  powerful  body-  the 
Fkx  spinners  of  Britain,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring them  now  to  the  report  of  the  Belfast  Flax 
Improvement  Society,  which  appeared  in  your  Gazelle 
of  the  I2lh  ult.  The  trea.surer's  statement  shows  that 
not  only  do  the  fund.s  of  the  Society  increase,  but,  in 
addition,  they  have  secured,  by  their  Secretary's  journey 
to  England,  contributions  from  40  leading  houses  (Flax 
spinners)  to  the  amount  of  300/.  ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
these  not  only  want  more  Irish  Flax  than  they  can  get. 
because  of  it  being  better  than  Russian  Flax,  and  Flax 
from  other  continental  countries,  but  that  great  interest 


is  e.xcited  among  the  Flax  spinners  of  Britain  in  favour 
of  the  measures  of  the  Society. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  landlords  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  are  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  in  the  south  are  beginning  to 
see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  follow  their  example  ;  and 
as  the  extensive  Flax  spinners  in  Leeds,  'Slanchester, 
and  Preston  have  proof  of  the  results  fi-ora  tlie  labours 
of  the  Society,  whose  object  is  to  teach tthe  farmers  how 
to  cultivate  and  manage  the  Flax.plant.inlrekuK),  may 
we  not  calculate  on  their  coming  ■foiwartl  ^o^ivemiore 
liberal  contributions  to  have  it  grown  in  their.imiuediate. 
neighbourhood  ?  I  can  say  with  confidence  we  'may 
do  so,  for  when  I  was  a  buyer  of  Flax  in  the  Iiisli 
market  for  the  many  extensive  houses  in  the  trade, 
their  only  objection  to  the  use  of  Irish  Flax  was,  that  it 
was  injurious  to  their  machinery,  because  of  the  slovenly 
way  it  was  prepared  for  market,  compared  with  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  Flax,  which  is  always  well  dressed- 
However,  the  servants  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement 
Society  have,  by  their  visits  to  the  farmers,  so  improved 
their  mode  of  management,  that  English  spinners  now 
give  a  preference  to  the  Irish  Flax,  and  we  hear  but 
but  very  few  complaints,  for  they  now  find  the  fibre 
much  superior  to  Russian,  andT  Ivnow,  from  having  ihad 
up  till  1841  from  ISOO  to  2000  weavers  in  coiistant 
employment,  making  all  kinds  of  linen  goods  ^n^ve^aud, 
tliat  yarns  from  Irish  Flax  were  stronger  and :  better 
than  those  from  Dutch  or  Russia  ;  and  from  tlie^sam- 
ples  I  have  seen  of  Britisli  Flax,  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  it  is  not  only  equal  to  Irish,  but  some  of  it  is  as  good 
as  the  best  Couitrai. 

As  I  expect  these  observations  will  satisfy  the  British 
landlords  and  farmers  that  they  can  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  Flax  spinners  in  this  country,  if  they  form  a 
society  similar  to  that  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  Irish  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I 
do  hope  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
will  give  the  matter  their  serious  consideration,  as  I  am 
confident  if  I'lOO^.  or  2000/.  of  its  funds  were  annually 
appropriated  towards  the  object  alluded  to.  it  will  do 
more  substantial  good  to  the  farmers  and  laljourers  in 
this  country  than  ten  times  the  amount  laid  out  in 
exhibitions,  however  pleasing  such  may  be. — J.  H. 
Dickson,  6,  DeBe-nvoir  Square,  London,  2\U  July. 
P.S. — I  observe  in  the  Sumlay  Times  that  it  is  sup- 
posed the  Flax  Crop  in  Ireland  this  year  will  be. about 
:-i9,000  tons;  value  near 5,00n,000/.-sterliiis.—>  J. iff. i). 
[This  has  been  in  tyrpe  rfor  some 'time,  and -should 
have  heenipubUskedilaatvweelC]- 


MAT^AXAN  'Gn-AN.0  .("IPY  TSURONG.-'') 

;fSyJ>r.iOi;CTffB,  (Iifii-,Surg«an,  T?rmce  of  Wdles'3aland,] 

Sin.  fE.-^SoiinYntead,  before  the  Chemical  section  of  the 

TBritiBh-'Assoxjiatton,  at  Cambridge, ttlie  ^following  paper 

on'8usmo,^hy  IDr..]Gant<ir,<vih(<ih'he  had  xeeei^cE(i from 

iDr.illojUe,  of  ;tiie!E-jatlInd"a  House.;— - 

ilieiunnimllam, — -T\Y  "Bokomg,*  in  cthe  'Malayan  lan- 
o;uage,^sigiiiites  Lbii-d6'"niamiEe,birt  mrtevery  substance 
thus  denominated  isobfeiined. from  bii'ds  ;  lor  bats  .are 
considered  by  :t!ifi'?i(Iaki.ys-to,Ue;birds,.aiid,  although  the 
different  kinds  are  distinguished  by  separate  names, 
their  manure  is  included  in  the  general  denomination  of 
Ty  Burong. 

Use  of  Manure  among  the  lilalays Before  noticing 

the  difierent  kinds  of  birds  and  bats'  manure,  it  is  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  use  of  manure  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  not  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  general 
remarks  on  the  husbandry  of  the  Indian  Islands,  Mr. 
Crawfurd  observes  upon  this  head,  "  The  fertilising  pro- 
cess of  irrigation  almost  supersedes  the  use  of  other 
dressings,  or,  at  Itast,  causes  them  to  be  neglected. 
None  of  the  Indian  islanders  ever  apply  any  kind  of 
manure  directly  to  the  land.  In  process  of  time,  wdien 
the  Rice-lands  are  exhausted  and  the  poorer  lands  are 
in  more  request,  dressings  will  be  applied  to  the  upland 
soils,  and  the  refinements  of  agriculture  will  approxi- 
mate them  more  nearly  in  value  to  the  lands  capable  of 
submersion."  Though  no  dressings  be  applied  directly 
to  the  land,  some  processes  are  pursued  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  are  equi\~alent  to  them.  In  reaping  the 
principal  crops,  i>ariicularly  the  ivice  cr.)p,  the  best  part 
of  the  straw  is  left  on  the  ground,  and  into  this  ample 
stubble  (the  village)  cattle  are  turned,  until  it  be  ex- 
hausted. During  the  short  period  during  which  the 
land  is  permitted  to  lie  fallow,  the  cattle  are  constantly 
fed  in  the  rice  grounds,  and  as  the  dung  is  not  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  as  among  the  jjeople  of  Hindus- 
tan, the  land  benefits  by  this  accident:tl  dressing.  To 
this  it  must  be  added,  that,  immediately  before  plough- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  remaining  stubble  and  dry  weeds 
are  systematically  burnt  on  the  ground,  and  the  car- 
bonaceous refuse  spread  on  the  land  as  a  manure.  It 
may  lie  presumed  that  experience  has  ratified  the  utility 
of  a  practice  which  is  general,  and  which  is,  in  some 
respects,  parallel  to  that  of  paring  and  burning  among 
our  agriculturists." — History  0/ the  Indian  Aich'pelar/o, 
vol.  i.  p.  354. 

Throughout  the  Malayan  Peninsula  the  application 
of  manure  is  very  limited.  lu  the  cultivation  of 
Rice  and  Tobacco,  birds'  manure  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kt^ddah 
(Que'dah)  and  the  tributary  territory  of  Purlis.  In  the 
latter  locality  the  supply  of  birds'  manure  is  principally 
obtained  from  Bukit  jubing,  situated  about  7  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Karngha,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Purlis,  while  the  agriculturists  along  the  coast  are  sup- 
*  Tt/,  ofial,  dross,  manure  ;  Burong,  bird. 


plied  from  the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  from 
Pulo  Karap,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Purlis  River.  In  Ke'ddah  the  manure  is  procured  frtTm 
inland  mountains  (Gunong,  Geriang,  and  Bukit  Khopu- 
loh,  in  particular),  from  which  circumstance  it  ajipears 
most  likely  to  be  bats'  manure.  The  depots  of  the  latter 
kind  are,  however,  resorted  to  for  another  purpose, 
which  is  more  general,  viz.,  that  of  obtaining  salt- 
petre for  the  home-manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The 
making,  or  rather  gathering,  of  saltpetre  is  a  royal  pre- 
rogative, the  infringement  of  whicli  is,  according  to  the 
Malayan  code,  a  capital  crime.  The  Malayan  saltpetre 
is  of  very  inferior  description,  and  the  inconsidei-able 
quantity  brought  to  market  commands  a  price  but  one- 
half  of  that  manufactured  in  Bengal  (which  fetches  in 
the  Straits  from  4  to  6  dollars  per  picul). 

Birds'  Manure. —  Ty  Rurong,  or  guano  properly 
speaking,isobtained  from  Hirundoesculenta,theswallow, 
which  makes  the  edible  nests  and  feeds  upon  insects.  It 
is  a  coarse,  light-brown,  or  snuff-  coloured  earthy  powder, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  undigested  remains  of  insects 
(apparently  large  ants  occasionally  prevailing),  and  of  a 
more  or  less  strong  taste  of  saltpetre,  but  without 
offensive  smell.  With  a  watery  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  ammonia  is  developed  ;  btrt'to  judge  by  tiie 
faint  smell,  but  in  small  quantity.  By  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  (under  a  temperature  of  75*^  to  8U^'),  it  at- 
tracts moisture  in  a  considerable  degree.  From  the 
fact  of  the  manure  being  obtained  from  tlie  swallow, 
whose  nests  form  an  article  of  considerable  importance 
in  commerce,  the  localities  where  to  search,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  the  depots  may  be  inferred.  Such  depots 
of  the  manure  of  birds  and  bats  occur  on  thomyriads  of 
rocky  islands  lining  the  coast  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, from  about  the  15°  north,  continiung  along  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  terminating  in  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. In  a  tropical  climate,  where  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  combines  to  create  great  evaporation, 
the  quality  of  the  manure  would  suffer  or  be  lost,  if  it 
was  not  foi'the  birds  and  bats  selecting  places  of  abode, 
sheltered  from  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  the  sea. 
Probably  in  quality  the  manure  must  suffer  withal,  but 
the  results  of  its  application  in  the  ilalayan  Peninsula 
and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  are  such  as  to  prove  its 
efficacy.  The  depots  fi'om  which  it  is  taken  exist  in  the 
extensive  caves  in  the  islands  of  limestone  rocks,  stretch- 
ing with  intermissions  from  Maulmain  to  Java.  Although 
sea-birds  iiihabit  many  of  the  Malayan  Isknds  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  their  abodes  are  too  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  tides  to  render  the 
guano  applicable,  even  though  it  was  suffered  to 
accumulate.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  assertions  of  the  Malays,  tliat  no  such 
depflts  exist  in  the  Malayan  Seas,  are  correct.  The 
localities,  which  hitherto  have  supplied  the  agricul- 
turists of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  with  birds'  manure, 
are  principally  Pulo  B.ilitong,  one  of  the  Laneavy  Is- 
laniis  ;.Pulo  Mnotiah,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Trang  River;  Pulo  Beberee,  near  Puugah ;  and  Cangam, 
;not  far  from  Mergui.  .A.  very  extensive  depot  is  re- 
ported by  the  Malays  to  exist  in  Pulo  Nepis,  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  Puiigah  River,  but  from  the  imprac- 
ticalde  nature  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  it  has  not  yet 
been  resorted  to.  The  depots  of  the  first-mentioned 
islands,  which  have  been  mentioned  solely  as  known  to 
supply  the  agriculturists  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
are  computed  to  contain  a  quiintity  of  manure  not  less 
than  lOOOcoyaus,  or  between  20u0  and  3000  tons. 

Bats'  Manure. — The  external  appearance  so. greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  swallows,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble by  sight  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
the  difference  must  therefore  be  ascertained  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  criterion  by  which  the  agriculturists 
judge  of  the  quantity  and  fix  the  price  of  both  kinds,  is 
by  applying  a  small  quantity  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
According  to  the  stronger  or  weaker  taste  of  nitre  they 
are  guided  in  their  choice  and  valuation,  and  this  simple 
method  appears  to  answer  practical  purposes.  The 
Malays    denominate    the    bat   "Klawah"    (Vespertiho 

?)  and  the  manure  occurs  sometimes  under  the 

name  of  '•  Ty  KUiw:Ui."  This  bat  (and  probably  other 
genera)  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  swallows. 
There  is  a  large  depot  of  bats'  manure  in  Pulo  Jlootiah, 
from  whence  it  has  frequently  been  imported  to  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island  ;  but  as  this  kind  has  been  found  of 


much  less  efficacious  qualities  than  the  swallows'  ma- 
nure, it  is  now  in  little  demand  among  agriculturists, 
and  if  imported  at  all  it  occurs  mixed  whh  biids'  ma- 
nure. Manure,  obtained  from  a  frugivorous  bat,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  tried  without  beneficial  results. 
The  bat  is  commonly  denominated  the  '^flying  fox" — 
■' Kluwaug"  of  the  Malays  (Ptei-opus  javanicus,  Hors- 
.field),  which  inhabits  low  jungles.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  comp.anies.is  that-frequenting  the  island  of  Gal- 
ium, in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  separated  from  the 
Peninsula  by  .a  man'ow  shallow  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
island,  -several  miles  in  length,  is  but  little  elevated 
above  high-.water  mark,  and  is  covered  by  a  dense,  ap- 
parently impenetrable,  Mangi-ove  jungle.  The  pasaige 
through  the  Straits  of  Galium  exhibits  at  all  times  a 
most  singular  spectacle.  The  trees,  verdant  below, 
present  withered  tops,  suspended  from  whose  naked 
branches  the  bats  appear  during  the  day  like  large  black 
fruits.  At  sunset,  when  the  countless  masses  sally 
forth,  they  may  be  said  literally  to  darken  the  skies. 
The  atmosphere,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  island, 
is  said  to  be  tainted  by  the  efBuvia,  but  the  manure, 
however  plentiful,  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  climate  and  the  sea  to  expect  it  would  answer 
agricultural  purposes.     Such,  indeed,  must,  in  these  la- 
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lituJee,  be  the  ease  with  the  manure  of  all  fiugivorous 
bats,  «ho  tiike  up  thoir  abodes  in  the  branches  of  trees, 
but  never  in  caves. 

( To  &t'  Mufijnud.) 

THE  PRIZE  LIST  OF   THE   ENGLISH  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 
To  THE  Members  :— It  is  well  known  that  the  Royal 
Agi'icultur.il  Society  of  England  has  done  great  good, 

nd  that  such  societies  must  continue  to  do  good,  inas- 
much as  they  call  together  landlords  and  rich  farmers, 

nd  excite  in'them  au  .iddilional  taste  for  trying  experi- 
ments in  agriculture,  which  even  the  middle  class  of 
farmers  wuuld  nevir  attempt  ;  and    I   must  think,  that 

.hen  any  part  of  the  practice  or  proceedings  of  your 
Society  becomes  so  publicly  noticed,  and  condemned  in 
our  Journals,  as  is  likely  to  prejudice  persons  against 
it,  otherwise  in  favour  of  improvements,  that  ycu  would 
prefer  to  see  tlie  matter  openly  discussed;  and  as  I  have 
noticed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Twynam,  in  the --/^rifH/^Hr^/ 
Gajsctlf,  of  the  ."ith  July,  and  an  answer  to  it  from  one 
of  the  members  of  your  Society,  1  beg  leave  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject,  iu  the  hope  of  benelit- 
ing  a  class  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  by  the  laud- 

orJs  of  ibis  kingdom. 

I  so  lar  .agree  with  Mr.  Twynam  in  opinion,  as  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  the  best  description 
of  animals  ;  but  as  we  may  buy  even  gold  too  dear,  and 
as  I  do  not  consider  the  management  of  the  Society  so 
perfect  in  every  respect  as  uot  to  require  some  little 
alterations,  1  would  beg  to  make  the  following  remarks 
on  the  present  practice  of  distribution  of  prizes  :  my 
proposed  alteration  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  go  far 
to  excite  the  e>ertions  of  the  large  majority  of  the  agri- 
cultural community — the  small  farmers  and  labourers — 
a'  class  that  really  require  instruction  ;  and  one  that 
will  not  shift  from  their  old  habits  of  practice,  unless 
prizes  are  offered  to  arouse  their  energies,  and  drive 
them  from  a  desire  for  improvement,  to  the  field  of 
competitiou. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  competition,  amongst 
manufacturers,  has  wonderfully  called  forth  the  mechaui- 
cal  skill  and  energies  of  Englishmen  ;  and  to  this  we 
owe  the  tact,  .as  proved  by  our  latest  accounts  from 
Cliina,  that  our  manufactures  must  be  considered  in 
that  great  Empire  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country  iu  the  world,  for  quality  or  price.  Let  the 
member^  of  agricultuntl  societies  consider  this  fact,  and 
let  them  excite  a  similar  competition  in  excellence,  not 
among  themselves  ouly,  but  among  farmers  generally, 
especially  amongst  those  most  in  need  of  improvement. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  offering  prizes  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  hard-working  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Let 
cm-  societies  be  less  anxious  to  encourage  the  useless 
and  uuprulitable  custom  of  overfeeding  aninials — less 
anxious  eveu  to  call  forth  the  inventive  energies  of 
machine-makers,  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of 
intricate  cultivating  machines.  Let  their  prizes  be 
offered  so  as  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  industrious 
and  practical  farmer. 

Having  read  several  letters,  many  in  praise,  and  some 
in  condfumarion.  of  the  practice  of  the  Society  ;  and 
having  frequently  heard  the  opinions  of  small  farmers, 
respecting  cattle  shows,  and  their  attempts  in  competi- 
tion with  the  noblemen  or  gentry  of  the  country,  I  have 
been  induced,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they  are  correct, 
to  classify  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  late  meeting  in 
Shrewsbury  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  very  few 
prizes  have  been  obtained  by  farmers  of  200  acres  and 
under  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  set  right,  if  in  error 
on  the  subject ;  the  particulars  I  have  taken  from  the 
AgricuUurifl  Oasscite,  19tli  ult. 

Prhcs  obtained  at  the  Shrctcsbunj  ^feeting, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount 

mil,  and  others       . .    2  Prizes.    Bulls     £25  0  0 
Hr.J.  Bauks,  andothers  11      „  ,,        210  0  0 


Viscount  Hill,  iz  others    6 
Mr.    J.    X.    Carpenter, 
and  others         . .     . .  11 


Viscount  Hill,  i-  others 
Mr.  II.  Cross,  &  others 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  it  others  .     o 

Mr,  T.  E.  Pawlett  and 
others 19 


Cows       SO  0  0 
123  0  0 


Horses    40  0  0 
93  0  0 


Earns      70  0  0 
Sheep    297  0  0 


j  benefitted  by  such  exliibitiuns  ;  however  advisable  it 
may  be,  and  is,  that  landed  proprietors  should  en- 
courage the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  there  is  no  inducement  idfered  as  a  reward  for 
such  exertions  as  he  cau  make  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement.  In  my  opinion,  prizes  should  be  offered 
for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  due  regard  being  had  to 
size  ;  to  the  rotation  of  cropping  -adopted  ;  for  tlic  most 
improved  system  of  plaimiug  farm-buildings  ;  for  the 
saving  of  manual  labour  ;  fur  the  best  methods  in  prac- 
tice of  collecting  and  applying  manure  ;  and  for  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  penuanently  drained  at  least 
expense. 

Let  the  Society  give  these  matters  their  serious  con- 
slder-ation,  and  let  it  uot  be  said,  tliat  so  much  .as  1,000/. 
of  its  funds  disappears  without  giving  a  chance  for  the 
working  farmer  to  benefit  by  it,  without,  in  fact,  effect- 
ing anything  but  a  removal  from  the  hands  of  one 
rich  landowner  to  those  of  another. 

I  admit  that  cattle  shows  h.ave  done  much  good,  in 
in~proviug  the  breed  of  stuck,  and  that  the  exhibitions 
have  no  doubt  created  a  considerable  anxiety  amongst 
geutlen\en  to  improve  their  stock  and  compete  witii  each 
other,  and  I  consider  that  those  who  go  to  these  e.x- 
petices  are  well  entitled  to  the  thauks  of  the  tenant 
farmers  ;  but  as  the  small  farmers  have  no  chance  of  a 
3U/.  prize  for  an  over-fed  bull,  ram,  or  pig,  I  think  the 
majority  of  subscribers  to  the  Society  would  agree  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  such  sums  awarded  for  over-fed 
animals  have  merely  the  effect  of  distributing  the  funds 
into  quarters  where  they  are  least  required. 

Having  humbly  submitted  my  views  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  me  every  well-wisher  to  the  Society  should 
advocate  a  change  in  tlie  way  of  distributing  its  prizes, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you  consider  my  obser- 
vations worthy  of  space  in  your  journal. — An  Old 
Fanner. 


Viscount  HiU,  .t  others 

ilr.  M.  Cartwright,  and 

others 


Pigs         20  0  0 
10  0  0 


£1000  0  0 
By  this  statement  it  appears  that  fire  noblemen  have 
been  awarded  18  prizes,  amounting  to  235/.,  and  3(i 
other  gentlemen  have  obtained  52  prizes  and  765/.,  in 
all  1000/.  has  been  distributed  to  -Jl  gentlemen,  for 
being  the  fortunate  owners  of  70  head  of  over-fed 
animals,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  have  been  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  (if  over  quantum  of  fat  be 
thought  such )  by  the  constant  care  of  their  servants, 
and  at  an  expense  in  feeding,  that  we  must  suppose 
many  of  the  owners  never  hear  of,  and  such  as  no 
common  farmer  dare  to  la^-ish  his  produce,  or  waste 
his  time  in  emulating. 

It  is  very  plain  that  by  awarding  prizes  for  extrava- 
gantly fed  animals,  the  prudent  and  industrious  small 
farmer  will  never  enter  the  field  of  competition,  or  be 


ON  THE  TENANT'S  RIGHT  TO  UNEXHAUSTED 
IMPROVEJIENTS. 

H.wiNG  just  read  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society"  two  papers  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  them.  Compensation  for  any 
unexhausted  improvement  cau  only  he  supported  on  the 
ground  that  tenants  ought  uot  to  be  at  the  cost  of  any 
improvement  whatever,  which  will  benefit  any  one  but 
themselves,  which  reminds  me  of  the  old  objection  to 
tithes,  viz.,  that  tenants  would  not  improve  though  they 
wouUl  derive  nine-tenths  of  the  advantage  of  such  im- 
provement, because  the  clergyman,  who  contributed 
nothing  towards  it,  would  gain  the  remaining  one-tenth, 
in  preference  to  which  they  would  rather  uot  gain  any- 
thing themselves.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
folly  of  such  an  opinion  would  have  beeu  too  apparent 
to  admit  of  its  being  still  held.  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
if  a  landlord  contributes  nothing  towards  any  improve- 
ment he  has  no  abstract  right  to  e.xpeet  any  tenant  to  leave 
his  fiu-m  better  than  he  found  it  ;  but  is  this  a  sensible 
reason  why,  when  by  effecting  improvements  they  cau 
obtain  a  return  of  their  capital  with  ample  interest, 
tenants  should  refuse  to  do  so.  My  opinion  is  that  an 
allowance  for  draining,  done  solely  by  a  tenant,  should 
be  calculated  so  as  to  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  to 
regain,  from  increased  produce,  his  capital  and  10  per 
cent,  iuterest.  It  is  stated  that  in  Lincolnshire  tentuits 
are  allowed  a  proportion  of  draining,  done  solely  at 
their  own  cost,  for  seven  years  ;  but  that  when  the  land- 
lord finds  tiles  nothing  is  allowed,  if  there  has  been  a 
crop  taken  since  from  the  laud.  The  writer,  however, 
thmking  that  it  must  often  happen  that  the  extra  pro- 
duce of  the  first  crop  will  not  pay  for  the  labour,  sug- 
gests three  years  to  be,:  ia  this  case,  a  proper  time  to 
allow  a  proportion  upon  ;  and  this  is  gradually  being 
introduced  into  new  agreements  iu  this  county  (Shrop- 
shire), on  the  supposition  that  iu  that  space  of  time  the 
tenant  will  have  regained  his  outlay  with  interest  as 
above,  and,  consequently,  having  benefitted  instead  of 
injured  himself  by  the  transaction,  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  any  further  claim  against  the  landlord.  To  those 
persons,  however,  who  act  upon  the  principle  before 
alluded  to,  I  would  remark  that  farms  are  always  let 
according  to  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  as  for  instance,  the  number  of  trees,  '■  particu- 
larly Asli-trees,"  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  quantity  of 
gtime  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  taking  it,'  consequently, 
when  a  landlord  improves  a  farm  by  felling  his  hedge- 
row timber,  and  reducing  his  game,  or  by  allowing 
draining-tiles,  erecting  buildings,  or  aiding  in  any  per- 
manent improvement  whatever,  uot  stipulated  for  at  the 
time  of  letting  it,  he  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  an  increase 
of  rent  equal  to  the  whole  benefit  the  tenant  may  deri\e 
from  additional  produce  caused  thereby  as  the  tenant 
has  to  any  allowance  whatever,  though  I  am  uot  aware 
of  a  single  instance  of  any  rise  of  rent  being  asked  for  on 
any  of  these  grounds  in 'this  county,  unless  by  special 
agreement  entered  into  previously,  the  improvements 
being  done  by  the  landlord  at  the  tenant's  solicitation. 

With  respect  to  allowances  for  purchased  manure,  or 
for  the  quality  of  manure  made  on  the  premises  being 
improved  by  cattle  having  been  fed  on  oil-cake,  1 
would  suggest  that  the  old  Shropshire  customary  agree- 
ment is  far  preferable,  viz.,  that  the  tenant  should  pur- 
chase and  lay  on  the  laud  in  a  husband-like  manner  as 
much  well-burnt  lime  in  each  year  as  will  be  proper  for 
•  ue-eighth  part  of  his  arable  land,  giving  him  now  the 
choice  of  laying  out  the  same  amount  of  money  as  the 
lime  would  "have  cost  in  .any  kind  of  manure,  should  he 
prefer  it,  the  cost  of  that  purchased  in  the  last  year  only 
of  the  tenancy  to  be  allowed  for.  It  seems  evidently 
impracticable  to  admit  farmers  to  lay  out  what  money 


they  please  in  lime,  duiig,  bones.  Rape-dust,  marl,  oil- 
cake, lite.,  and  on  quitting  of  their  own  accord  to  claim 
repayment  from  the  landlord  for  the  cost  and 
carriage  of  any  had  as  far  back  as  four,  five,  or 
seven  years  ;  and  on  draining  for  14  years  ;  for 
if  so  what  landlord  could  calculate  or  meet  his  ex- 
penses >.  \Vhat  are  termed  running  or  unsettled  ac- 
counts are  always  held  in  abhorrence  by  men  of  pru. 
dence,  in  whatever  profession  ;  therefore  if  a  tenant  ia 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  and  is  willing  to  l.ay  itotit, 
a  lease  with  proper  covenants  is,  for  both  parties,  a  far 
preferable  method  of  arrangement  ;  but  no  tenant  has 
any  right  to  expect  a  lease,  if  his  object  is  merely  -to 
benefit  himself,  and,  having  done  so,  to  leave  the  land 
no  bettor  than  he  found  it,  or  in  other  words,  "to  leave 
no  unexhausted  improvement  unless  he  were  to  be 
paid  for  it,"  for  why  should  a  landlord  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  change  his  tenant,  exchange  bis 
land,  or  sell  it,  should  circumstances  so  require, 
unless  probably  at  a  great  disadvantage,  withoiit 
a  certainty  of  improvements  being  left  at  the  expii-a- 
tion  of  the  term  so  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  grant  it  ?  It  is  true  that  some  estates  are  so  settled 
that  the  possessor  has  no  legal  power  to  grant  leases, 
and  that  many  landlords  and  tenants  also  object  to 
leases  from  the  uncertainty  of  prices  of  grain,  &c.  ;  but 
perh.aps,  the  greatest  obst.acle  to  leases  is  to  be  found  in 
the  too  general  desire  of  tenants  "  to  leave  no  unex- 
hausted improvement."  This  feeling  is  to  be  found  in 
a  work  on  Agriculture,  "  Marshall  on  Estates,"  where 
it  is  suggested  to  grant  leases  for  si.\  years  certain,  and 
unless  notice  to  quit  is  given  by  either  party  before  the 
end  of  the  third  \ear  that  it  should  run  to  nine  years, 
then  to  12,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  the  tenant  a  certain 
tenure  of  six  years  after  a  notice,  and,  consequently,, 
that  space  of  time  to  take  all  he  can  out  of  the  land 
prior  to  quitting  ;  to  prevent  which  I  have  elsewhere 
seen  or  heard  proposed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  landlord 
should  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  hold 
it,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  three  years  more,  so 
as  to  make  him  feel  piersonally  the  effects  of  having 
exhausted  the  soil  !  Respecting  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  grain  being  a  bar  to  leases,  there  are  two 
methods  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  viz.,  either  not  to 
let  the  term  be  too  long  at  a  fixed  rent,  or  if  a  com 
rent  be  adopted  to  fix  it  according  to  the  price  at  the 
time  of  letting,  and  let  it  vary  within  certain  limits, 
either  higher  or  lower,  in  a  ratio  equal  to  half  the 
actual  fluctuation  of  the  markets.  I  believe  that  this  is- 
the  Scottish  system,  and  is  by  them  effected  by  paying 
the  first  half  year's  rent  as  originally  agreed  upon,  and 
the  other  half  ye;tr,  adding  or  deducting  a  per-centage 
on  that  half  year  only,  equal  to  the  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  of  grain  on  the  average  of  the  year,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  current  on  which  the  fixed  rent  was 
estimated,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  calculating  ihe 
variation  twice  a  year.  The  reasons  for  dividing  the 
fluctuation  are  that  it  reduces  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  both  parties  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
and  is  fairer  iu  general,  on  a  mixed  farm  particularly, 
because  when  grain  is  low  stock  is  often  high,  and  crops 
abundant  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  comparatively  low 
prices,  with  good  crops  and  a  good  harvest,  are  more 
advantageous  than  high  prices  arising  from  scarcity  or 
bad  seasons,  so  that  the  price  of  grain  alone  never  can 
be  a  just  criterion  of  what  rent  should  be  paid.  With 
regard  to  the  legislature  interfering  to  allow  persons  ta 
grant  leases,  I  shall  only  sny  that  the  experiment  would 
probably  not  be  free  from  danger,  and  that  proper 
covenants  in  a  yearly  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
the  tenant  on  quitting,  which  are  in  the  power  of  every 
landlord  to  grant,  and  of  every  tenant  to  require,  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  such  interference.  The  gist 
of  these  remarks  may  be  shortly  stated,  thus  : 

1st.  That  no  landlord  has  an  abstract  right  to  expect 
a  tenant  to  effect  any  permanent  improvement,  unless 
there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
tenant,  added  to  a  moral  certainty  of  freedom  from  loss 
arising  therefrom. 

2d.  That  where  there  is  no  risk  of  loss  of  principal,. 
with  five  per  cent,  interest,  added  to  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  further  advantage,  a  good  tenant  should  not 
hesitate  to  effect  any  improvement  iu  his  power. 

3rd.  That  under  these  circumstances  not  to  do  so 
would  evince  the  churlish  feeling  of  refusing  to  do  any 
action  from  which  any  other  person  may  possibly  derive 
benefit,  and  preferring  to  derive  none  himself  as  the 
alternative. 

■1th.  That  for  tenants  to  expect  to  be  repaid  money 
laid  out  by  them  14  years  previously,  is  unreasonable, 
and  an  expectation  uot  lik'ely  to  be  realised. 

5th.  That  if  instead  of  seeking  "  to  leave  no  uneix- 
hausted  iinprovemtnt,"  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
havii;g  had  an  opportunity  of  regauiing  from  increased 
produce  any  sums  expended  in  improvements  solely  by 
themselves,  with  10  per  cent,  interest,  landlords  would 
probably  be  ready  to  giant  such  covenants  as  would 
secure  this  to  them,  they  covenanting  on  the  other  hitnd 
to  maintain  such  improvements,  and  leave  them  iu  fair 
order,  and  not  exhausted,  on  quitting. 

Gth.  That  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  this  principle 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  expenses  of  draining 
should  he  ascert.ained,  and  the  additional  produce 
arising  therefrom  calculated  on  various  soils,  showing 
tbe  time  that  it  would  probably  take  to  rep.ay  the  cost 
and  10  per  cent  interest  to  the  tenant. 

7th.  That  this  done  a  clause  should  he  inserted  in 
every  annual  agreement,  allowing  to  the  tenant  if  dis- 
missed by  his  landlord  (unless  for  breach  of  covenant) 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  ascertained  to  be  fair  as 
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above,  according  to  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed 
since  the  draining  was  completed,  stipulating  of  course 
that  the  drains  should  not  be  less  than  30  inches  deep, 
done  la  a  proper  manner,  -svith  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, and  left  in  good  working  order. — A  Looker  On. 

Eome  Correspondence. 

-  Canses  of  BUyhi. — Some  years  ago,  while  staying  at 
Amersham,  I  was  shown  a  circular  spot  of  ground,  a 
few  rods  in  extent,  on  the  top  of  a  considerable  hill,  near 
the  town;  upon  which  spot,  during  the  memory  of  man, 
the  corn,  and  everything  else  that  had  been  planted, 
had  invariably  failed,  although  occasionally  double  the 
usual  quantity  of  manure  had  been  applied  to  it.  When 
I  saw  it,  there  were  only  a  few  stuuted  stalks  of  Oats 
on  it,  whUe  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  carrying  a 
good  fair  crop.  On  inquiring  to  what  cause  so  singular 
an  effect  was  attributed,  I  was  informed  there  was  a 
tradition,  that  some  martyr  had  formerly  been  burnt 
there,  and  that  the  ground  had  been  barren  ever  since. 
I  was  also  told  that  Professor  Sedgwick  had  visited  the 
spot,  and  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  its 
barrenness.  That  mystery  was.  I  hear,  cleared  up  a 
y^ar  or  two  since  by  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  place, 
■who  employed  some  men  to  dig  out  the  earth  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  when  they  found  that  a  pit  had  formerly 
teen  dug  there,  and  a  quantity  of  stones  picked  oif 
the  adjoining  land  had  been  thrown  in  to  fill  it  up. 
The  above  account  may  be  probably  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers  ;  to  some,  by  merely  clearing  up  a  mys- 
tery that  puzzled  them  ;  to  others,  by  demonstrating 
that  those  baneful  effects  which  are  so  often  accounted 
for  by  the  vague  term  "blight,"  may  be  ultimately 
traced  to  more  intelligible  causes  ;  and  then,  as  I  be- 
lieve was  the  case  in  this  instance,  it  becomes  compara- 
tively easv  to  counteract  them,  and  substitute  well-filled 
ears  for  withered  stalks. — F.  J.  Graham,  Cravford, 

The  Proper  Time  to  Harvest  fVheat -Would  it  not 

be  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
greater  than  usual  danger  in  leaving  the  Wheat  to  get 
too  ripe  ere  being  cut ;  for,  owing  to  the  showei-s,  each 
grain  is,  this  year,  unusually  large,  extending  the  cap- 
sule, and  if  over-ripened  and  the  capsule  further  weak- 
ened by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  might  cause  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Wheat  to  be  shaken  out  in  the 
fields  instead  of  being  in-gathered.      From  experience 

1  can  safely  recommend  that  Wheat  he  cut  compara- 
tively green,  at  least  10  days  earlier  than  it  used  to  be  : 
that  it  ought  to  be  sheaved  as  soon  as  cut,  and  finnly 
stood  up  in  the  fields,  there  to  remain  until  it  becomes 
in  good  order,  and  fit  in  all  respects  to  be  housed.  Wheat 
thus  treated  will  remain  in  the  fields  without  the  danger 
of  becoming  so  quickly  sprouted  as  if  the  corn  had  been 
allowed  to  get  quite  ripe,  and  allows,  in  ever  so  change- 
able a  season,  some  period  in  which  it  can  he  secured 
in  perfect  condition. — H. 

Lcboiirers. — Observing  in  a  recent  Number  of  your 
Paper  that  you  interest  yourself  about  procuring  gentle- 
men good  gardeners,  1  am  led  to  hope"  you  may  be 
able  to  assist  me  in  procuring  one  or  two  good  skilful, 
industrious  labourers,  capable  of  performing  the  usual 
routine  work  upon  a  highly-cultivated  farm  of  the 
modern  school,  say  such  as  Mr,  Hewitt  Davis's,  of 
Spring  Farm,  near  Croydon,  whose  system  seems  excel- 
lent for  the  eradication  of  weeds,  growth  of  two  crops 
per  annum,  Sec.  We  are  so  near  to  the  manufacturing^ 
districts  here  that  good  laboiu'ers,  accustomed  to  their 
■work,  cannot  he  procured,  and  for  want  of  them  the 
excellent  systems  of  the  present  day  cannot  he  carried 
out. — C.  R;  Stourbridge.  [We  do  not  know  how  to 
assist  yon  ;  except  by  the  publication  of  your  letter.  ] 

Ril'nti. — In  answer  to  a  "Retired  Cit.,"  in  last 
•week's  Chronicle,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  rabbit-hutches 
are  built  of  brick  on  edge  4  feet  long,  2J  feet  wide,  and 

2  feet  deep  ;  the  height  of  back  wall  2i  feet,  the  front 
wall  2  feet.  This  is  divided  within  by  a  partition  of 
bricks  so  as  to  allow  the  nesting  place  to  be  about  1-J  foot 
wide,  leaving  a  brick  out  as  a  door,  the  whole  being 
paved  with  brick,  the  top  covered  with  doors  or  hinges 
for  each  compartment.  I  have  also  a  small  iron- 
grating  in  fiont  wall  to  admit  air.  In  these  hutches 
my  rabbits  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  are  perfectly 
secure  from  vermin.  The  breed  consists  of  the  hare 
rabbit,  which  I  have  seen  advertised  in  your  Paper, 
and  for  size  and  flavour  certainly  surpasses  any  other 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  having  killed"  one  in 
July  last  11  weeks  old,"  and  weighing  oj  lbs.  For 
fattenmg  I  use  Peas,  soaked  in  water  12  hours,  and 
then  strained  off ;  Oats,  Clover,  hay,  and  a  moderate 
supply  of  green  food,  and  fed  three  times  a  dav. 
—  W.  H.  C. 

Fences. — Jlr.  James  Grigor  in  treating  of  fences  in 
his  "  Prize  Essay,"  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soeietj-'s 
Journal,  Vol.  vi..  Part  1,  page  209,  when  writing  of 
making  a  Hawthorn  hedge,  says,  "  In  cases  where  the 
plants  are  very  strong,  the  space  between  each  plant 
should  be  8  inches."  Whilst  he  directs  that  plants  as 
a  general  rule  "are  to  be  placed  6  inches  apart  from 
each  other."  Now,  sir,  as  I  am  forming  new  fences  of 
the  Hawthorn,  and  am  verj'  desirous  to  have  good  ones, 
I  hope  you  will  inform  me,  whetlier  you  thmk  that  the 
way  to  make  strong  hedges  is  to  place  the  weaker  plants 
nearer  together  than  the  strong  ones  ;  can  the  side- 
branches  grow  strong  if  the  roots  have  so  little  space 
in  that  direction,  or  how  can  the  main  stem  have  room 
to  grow  ?  Were  I  able  to  plant  my  own  fences  I 
should  place  the  Hawthorn  plants  8  or  10  inches  apart. 
I  should  train  up  one  strong  stem,  and  should  allow  the 


side-branches  to  cross  each  other.  1  should  keep  my  ,  successful,  where  it  can  be  tried,  I  think  ploughs  might 
hedge  clipped,  about  2  feet  wide  at  bottom,  getting  ,  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  cut  a  slice  in  the  middle  of  the  flag, 
narrower  till  it  was  6  feet  high,  when  I  should  prevent  in  which  to  deposit  the  seed,  burv-ingit  next  time  down, 
its  further  ascent.      I  think  the  plants  should  be  sorted  I  Dibbling  for  Wheat  is  said  to  be  superior  to  diiliing  ;  it 


before  they  are  put  in  the  ground,  the  strong  ones  to 
be  planted  together,  for  if  placed  promiscuously  the 
strong  overpower  the  weak  ones. —  Villager. 

On  Jilanuring  Wheat Upon  inquiry  among  several 

of  my  agricultm-al  neighbours  I  learn  that  they  uni- 
formly obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  Wheat  per  acre  when 
they  manure  their  Clover-lands  (say  at  this  time,  or  a 
short  time  previously)  than  when  the  land  is  manured 
just  as  the  crop  is  being  put  in.  I  also  learn  that  the 
layer  grows  up  luxuriantly,  but  is  sour,  and  very  tmpa- 
latable  to  the  stock.  I  have  asked  a  great  many 
farmers  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  but 
in  vain.  I  find  in  some  agricultural  works  which  I  have 
been  reading,  that  ammonia  (one  of  the  principal  foods 
of  the  plants)  very  readily  escapes  into  the  aii-,  and  is 
consequently  lost ;  if  such  be  the  case,  how  is  it  that 
the  crops  are  better  under  this  treatment  ?  I  have  ven- 
tured to  guess  that  it  is  possibly  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  "  goodness "  of  the  ammonia  is 
"  washed  into  the  soil,"  and  consequently  is  in  a  fitter 
state  to  furnish  food  for  the  roots  of  the  i)lants  ;  for  I 
have  uniformly  found  better  crops  on  my  little  plot  of 
garden-ground,  where  the  sttple  of  the  land  was  always 
good,  than  in  those  places  where  I  applied  the  manure 
when  I  put  in  the  seed  or  plants. — Tyro,  Diss,  Korfolk. 


has,  however,  many  faults,  viz.,  the  placing  all  the 
seeds  that  are  to  form  plants  for  a  cercaitf  space  in  one 
little  hardened  hole  ;  if  there  be  many  seeds  (even  two) 
they  injure  each  other:  if  there  be  but  few  or  one,  it 
often  happens  that  the  whole  fail,  and  thus  considerable 
gaps  often  occur  where  that  good  practice  of  thin 
sowing  is  pursued.  Xow  dibbling  costs  Is.  Qd.  an  acre, 
and  the  ground  gets  jammed,  which  very  often  is  not 
desirable,  or,  if  so,  can  be  done  easily  otherwise  when 
the  plants  are  well  up.  Thin  sowing  requires  (to  be 
safe)  early  s'^wing  ;  thus  one  plough  with  long  days 
does  an  acre  and  a  half.  A  woman  or  young  man  for 
Is.  6d.  a  day  would  drop  an  acre  and  a  half ;  that  is  i 
say,  my  method  would  cost  I5.  an  acre,  exclusive  of  har- 
rowing if  needful.  I  should  suppose  a  drill,  with  its 
two  horses  and  two  men  and  a  boy,  would  do  eight  rows 
for  one  hand-dropped  or  12  acres  a  day  at  the  outside. 
Th^  bare  keep  of  the  five  living  machines  would  cost 
more  than  Cd.  an  acre,  and  one  way  or  other  drilling,  I 
should  conceive,  costs  on  an  average  Is.  an  acre.  I 
conceive  that  on  the  wetter  lands,  which  are  often 
fallow  before  Wheat,  and  therefore  suited  to  the  plan  I 
propose,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  have  no  tread- 
ing after  the  plough  ;  and  if  extra  machmes  must  be 
used,   I   am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  wiih  a  little 


[Those  crops  will  generally  be  best  which  are  made  to  j  thought,  a  hand-drill  might  be  made  by  any  of  us  that 


would,  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  cleave  the  furrow-slice  or 
flag,  deposit  its  seed  regularly,  and  cover  it  into  the 
bargain  ;  the  man  walking  in  the  furrow  after  the 
plough.  Supposing  the  drills  to  be  9  incaes  apart,  and 
the  seed  dropped  at  the  rate  of  one  to  the  inch,  I  find 
by  counting  a  small  quantity  weighed,  that  about  a, 
bushel  of  seed  would  be  required  for  the  acre  ;  if  the 


depeud  rather  upon  fertility  communicated  to  land 
by  a  former  manuring,  than  upon  the  strength  of  an 
immediate  apphcation  of  manure.  We  object,  in  gene- 
ral, to  manuring  grain  crops  ;  they  should  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  good  cultivation  g^Tea  to  the  preceding 
green  crops.] 

Reindeer. — Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to      ,  ,.  _       ,,   ^        ..-,-,  .  ,  ^  ,     ,      i 

mtroduce  the  reindeer  into  Ihe  Highlands  of  Scotland,  '  P^.^^^^  ""^  ^"^"'  two-thirds  of  these  might  1^  hoed  otit 
where  it  was  thousht  thev  would  flourish  upon  the  ,  ^he  common  quanti^  set  by  dibbleis,  J  left  «  the  old 
Lichen  rangiferinus."  And  ihe  failure  of  those  attempts  i  ""^y'  ^  f  "^  ^^^^-ll  ^^'^^^''^^^  t^e  difference  m 
was,  I  believe,  ascribed  to  the  unsuitahleness  of  ii.^^^^'^^'l^Y'^''^'' ^'^^^^-^^^''^^  ^'''■'' ^^ '^'^''^-fl^- 
cUmate.  But  I  see  it  stated  in  the  "  Orkne^ing*  Saga,"  the  plough  my  way,  is  1,.-.  tue  acre  viz  10^-.  •«/.  for 
pp.  384,  385,  in  reference  to  the  events'of  the  vear  feed,  and  fo  6rf.  for  labour  saved,  and  the  laud  mto  the 
1 159,  that  the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orknev  were  in"  the  1  '^^'■f"  ^  '^^^  "»  ^^""^  T?  P^"""^"?  ^'^7  '<>  slio^  a 
habit  of  passing  over,  most  summers,  into"  Caithness  to  j  ^ood  even  crop._G.  U.,  July  28. 

hunt  red  deer  [raudduri)  and  reindeer  (  rdna).  ilay  I  I)epredntior,s  of  Birds. — I  have  seen  several  articles 
this  be  considered  as  true ' A.  H.  '  in  your  Paper  on  the  depredations  which  small  birds 

FAu-.-Which  is  the  best  seed,  and  when  best  to  sow,  1  '=°"™'  "^  ^"^  different  crops  of  Peas,  seeds,  &c.,  and 
and  in  what   soil  !     In  the 
provinces,  it  is  sown  in  spring 

2  feet  high,  as  dressing  on  jig!.,  luo...  .^,i   vuj.^  ,,!„(,=,.  ,  _,.  .    .  j       -  j-  -    ,  ^ 

Indigo,  from  its  fallin|  leaveS,  is  a  fertUisiug  crop  in  ^^^^-  ^^"^  "^  "/  mode  of  proceeding :  it  has  answered 
Indil.  Which  are  such  in  England,  both  ploughed  in  *».'°f  "f  "='  "^  ??,  ^'"j^-  ^  P'^*"^  =*  ^'*°^  ""  "^^ 
and  allowed  to  mature  !-i.  [Sow  Riga  ^ed' about  ""^'^^  "^  *^  P^"*  ^  ^'^'^  to  preserv^.  or  at  one  of 
the  10th  of  April,  on  a  loamy  soil  Tetches  are  grown  :  '^^  Tf  "^^  '"'•"'/  '^f  J' ^oiifPicuons  p.ace,  and  I  place 
sometimes,  to  plough  in  gjeen  ;  but  it  is  a  w^teful  >.  >'"'^ '"'^  <"^  "/°t  ^^^^^f "i  f<"",  '^^  ^  ""^  ram,  and 
ovstem  1  a  >  I  tie  a  cat  or  small  kitten  to  it,  and  puss  keeps  off  every 

'•  Salvia  pralenm.—l  observe  in  tout  Paper  (p.  531),  ^^^^  '^^^f  whoWd  feel  inclined  to  approach.  This 
the  Hon,  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Recommends  this  fo'^  ,  plan  maybe  of  use  to  my  brotherfarmers.at  this  season  of 
pastures.  I  was  so  much  pleased  «-ith  it  in  the  locaii-  .  ""^^  >f^--  ^''f "  ''^^  ^^^  ^  Sf '""S  npe  &c  It  imght 
ties  he  mentioned,  that  I,  some  rears   smce,  brought    even  be  made  to  answer  on  a  large  scale.     In  a  field, 

the  seed  from  thence,  and  have  no"w  abundance  in  mv  1 1°^/^"?'^'  P'^'=^  ^""^  '^^'  ™LT  '^t'^f  .!'    ?^ 

J  T   .  1       J   -i  -  i      *     field,  and  one  torn  cat  m  the  middle,  upon  nisa  stands, 

garden.  I  nave  never  jet  placed  it  in  mv  pastures  "^*>^?  **"^  ""^  '-^^  ^'"^  "^  "^^  .„  J'  "i^""  "'3"  ^«»ix^x^,^ 
r.        iTi  tj.j  1  "t  !  and,  1  am  boand  to  sav,  tnev  will  do  more  sood  than  u 

though  I  have  meant  to  do  so  each  vear.     In  conse-     ,     '     ^^  ^j^j^^^  iv/  ^^ ,  i   ^  ^      v^^^  ^w  «. 

r  TIT     IT     I.  _ij  111'       ^t  •  •         thev  were  so  many  bovs.     Ine  cost  cannot   be  mncn : 

quence  of  Mr.  Herbert's  remai-Ks,  I  have,  this  mormng,         •  ^^^^  i.u, ...     ^±^^  ^xj^^  ^^^  ^/i   «         uv.±i  , 

taken  some  to  two  Aldemey  cows^  and  (although  they 
are  fed  upon  excellent  Vetches  and  White  Turnips), 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  S.  pratensis — and  the  Salvia 
of  which  I  send  a  specimen  (and  the  name  of  which  I 


I  feed  mine  with  potatoes  and  skim  milk,  and  regale 
them  now  and  then  with  a  morsel  of  liver,  or  any  other 
piece  of  coarse  meat.  Staffed  cat's  skins  may  answer 
the  purpose  as  well,  but  not  having  tried  the  experiment, 

shall  be  much  obliged  to  von  for),  were  devoured  with  \  ^  '=^°*  S^'^f  ^"^  "f'^T'     J?^^  "^-^  '"''  also  prove  a 
much  relish.     Thil  Salvia  I  gathered  in  a  hedge-row,    '?™^<'y  agarns^  the  depredations  oi  game!     I   thmk 


between  Salzburg  and  Munich.  It  is  more  succulent 
than  the  pratensis,  and  though  a  smaller  flower,  a  very 
pretty  plaut.  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  seeds  of  both 
species  to  any  one  wishing  to  adopt  Mr.  Herbert's  sug- 
gestion, w  ho  will  send  me  hb  address. —  IK.  D.  Fox, 
Delamere,  Chester.     [It  is  Salvia  verticillataj. 

A  Method  of  Soicing  Wlieat  and  other  Seeds  ly  Hand. 
— A  gentleman  on  giving  me  some  Beet-seed  two  or 
three  years  ago,  remarked  that  it  was  not  an  unusual 


they  would.  The  sight  and  smell  of  so  many  cats, 
would,  no  doubt,  frighten  them  away  from  the  field. 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  of  utility  in 
scaring  away  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  &:c. 
If  so,  puss  would  become  the  greatest  and  best  servant 
of  the  farm,  doing  a  deal  of  execution,  and  that  for 
small  wages.  Now  is  the  time  for  some  of  your  readers 
(farmers)  to  try  the  experiment,  and  report  progress  in 
your  columns.  As  to  your  correspondent  who  asks  for 
a  remedy  to  drive  away  eats  from  his  garden,  he  little 


plan  on  small  pieces  of  ground  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  \  knows  the  value  of  the  ammal  to  ask  such  a  Question. 

hollows  left  by  one  furrow-slice  falling  on  another.     I  |  Pn^g  ^av  scratch  once,  now  and  then,  a  bed  of  onions, 

adopted  the  planforthis,andalsomyTurnipseed,obtain-|&c.,  to  clean  himself.  &c..  but  then,  for  that  mischief, 

mg  a  more  numerous  plant  at  a  less  cost  of  seed  (together    imn-  much  good  does  he.  in  killing  rats,  mice,  moles,  and 

with  all  the  advantages  of  drUling,  and  that  hnmediately )  !  other  vermin,  which  carrv  awav  and  destroy  bv  whole- 

than  by  sowmg  broadcast.    The  method  before  pursued,  '■  sale    Peas,   lac.— Richard  Gifford,   Belter'ue  'Collage, 

as  drilling  by  machme,  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  |  Beaumont,  St.  Peter's,  Jersey. 

A  man  followed  the  plough  every  second  or  third  bout, 

and  dropped  the  seed  from  a  greater  or  less  elevation, 

according  as  the  hollow  was  deep  or  shallow,  in  order  to 

make   sure   some   seed  fell  right.      Where,   however, 

farms  are   of    any  size,  I   should    consider   the  drill 

decidedly  superior  for  summer  crops,  if  the  land  be  dry. 

I  am  going  to  sow  Wheat  this  year  in  the  same  way. 

Wheat,   Potatoes,   and   Beet  have  preceded.     I  shall 

plough  deep,  and  about  8  or  9  inches  in  breadth.     A 

man  (though   perhaps  a  woman  or  boy  would  do)  will 


Farmers'    Gluts 

'Contimiedfrom  p.  537.} 
Si.  Petee's. — Extracts  from  Annual  Report. — Eco- 
nomy in  feeding  cattle  was  next  considered,  upon  which  a 
greater  difference  of  opinion  was  manifest  than  upon 
the  other  parts  of  the  subject,  A  few  general  principles 
were,  however,  mutually  assented  to,  viz  • — That  food 
^  should  always  be  administered  in  moderate  quantities  ; 

follow  the  plough,  and  drop  the  seed  continuously,  for  j  the  condition  of  the  animal  not  being  improved  by  over- 
the  sake  of  experiment,  from  about  one  seed  to  the  inch  feeding,  nor  the  object  of  the  farmer  answered  by  too 
to  one  seed  to  6  inches,  for  I  am  an  advocate  for  thin  great  parsimony.  2dly,  it  was  agreed  that  where  the 
sowing  on  clean  land.  Now  I  expect  that  by  a  little  improvement  of  the  animal  was  desired,  there  should  be 
contrivance  we  can  make  the  plough  not  only  turn  over  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  qoalitv  of  the  food.  It 
fresh  gi'ound,  but  also  bury  the  seed  sown,  by  smoothing  was  further  thought  important  to  observe  the  strictest 
or  cutting  the  edge  of  the  last  laid  slice  ;  if  not,  I  have  regularity  in  feeding,  as  the  animal  will  expect  its  meals 
the  option  of  harro«ing,  or  having  a  boy  follow  the  man  at  the  accustomed  times  of  feeding,  and  an  hours  un- 
and  do  what  1  fully  believe  the  plough  will  effect ;  in  easiness  from  neglect  will  do  much  harm.  Lastly,  all 
any  case  but  that  of  harrowing,  not  a  step  will  go  on  to  '  were  of  opinion  tJhat  cattle  should  be  comfortably  bedded, 
j  the  fresh-ploughed  land.  The  plan,  with  our  present  |  and  should  be  kept  warm,  dry,  and  clean.  -Mother 
ploughs,  will  not  do  on  stubble  or  a  layer.     But,  if  found  i  meeting  was  occupied  in  discussing  whether  the  folding 
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of  sheep  on  Lucerne  (luring  the  winter  was  injurious  to 
the  plant  or  not.  V.-irious  opinions  wero  expressed, 
several  facts  stated,  and  some  lew  experiments  previ- 
ously agreed  upon  were  detailed.  The  discussion  closed 
in  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. — That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  that  neither  the  treading  nor  close- 
iiibhling  of  sheep  in  the  winter  is  injurious  to  the 
Lucerne  plant,  except  in  its  young  and  tender  state. 
And  furtlior,  that  liy  folding  upon  it,  almost  all  liinds  of 
weeds  with  wliich  it  is  infested  are  either  destroyed  or 
weakened,  ami  the  plant  itself  is  nourished  and  strength, 
cned.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  quaulity  of  seed  corn  to  housed  with  the  greatest 
prospect  of  advantage.  It  was  observed  that  we  read 
much  in  the  present  day  about  dibbling  Wheat,  and  it 
is  probable  it  is  a  system  that  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  a  very  few  fields  in  our  parish  that  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  from  the  losses  we  often 
sustain,  when  from  any  cause  our  corn  becomes  thin, 
its  general  adoption  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  was 
stated  that  on  a  very  rich  and  fertile  piece  of  land  near 
Broadstairs,  only  two  bushels  of  Wheat  were  sown  per 
acre  last  year,  and  that  it  was  so  assailed  by  enemies  as 
to  be  considered  in  the  spring  wretchedly  thin  ;  still 
from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  it  produced 
nearly  eight  quarters  per  acre.  Another  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  considered  not  equal  to  the  former  in 
richness  produced  from  much  thicker  sowing  nearly 
nine  quarters  per  acre  of  the  same  sort  of  Wheat ; 
while}  no  other  field  in  the  parish  that  we  know  of, 
■where  from  any  cause  the  plant  happened  to  be  thin 
yielded  any  such  produce.  Resolved — It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Club  that  the  farmer  sustains  more  losses  from 


having  his  corn  too  thin,  than  from  having  it  too  thick. 
That  the  better  the  soil  and  the  season  the  less  the 
quantity  of  seed  required.  That  if  the  plant  in  the 
spring  happens  to  be  too  thick,  it  will  adapt  itself  better 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  than  when  it  is  too  thin. 
In  the  former  case  the  rubbish  is  kept  under,  in  the 
latter  case  the  tillering  requisite  renders  a  part  of  the 
crop  late  and  lean,  the  whole  is  generally  infested  with 
weeds,  and  falls  sadly  short  in  the  end." 

Newby  Wisk. — Allolmenl  Tenancies. — At  the  atidit 
of  W.  Rntson,  E=q.,  the  cottage  tenantry  held  their 
annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  by  them 
on  the  allotments  provided  for  them  by  their  landlord  : 
it  did  great  credit  to  the  growers. 


Hcbiefos. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland,  and  Annual  Report  and  Pro- 
ceedinffs  of  the  Council.  For  the  Vear  1814. 
William  Curry,  Juu.,  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
There  are  some  useful  reports  and  papers  in  the  pre- 
sent Number  of  this  periodical.  To  those  engaged  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  estates,  the  re- 
ports of  the  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Society  to  in- 
spect the  drainage  executed  under  the  orders  of  thoso 
competing  for  their  gold  medal,  will  prove  very  useful. 
We  extract  the  following  Table,  which  exhibits  the  ex- 
pense of  the  operation  on  the  different  properties.  A 
comparison  of  it  with  that  compiled  by  Mr.  Parkes, 
given  at  page  550  is  instructive.  The  names  opposite 
which  an  *  is  placed  are  those  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors : — 


and  the  distance  from  the  mill  to  the  market,  in  which 
it  was  sold,  seven  more  ;  while  the  distance  to  the  mar- 
ket at  which  the  Wheat  was  sold,  was  12  miles. 


Coat  of  Carrfiiig  Flax  to  Market,  £  s. 

To  Girls  weeding,  90  at  4rf.  i  jq 

Men  mriking  dams,  41  at  9rf l  XO 

(lirls  pulling,  192  at  G(i 426 

Tjing  iluctu,  3.5  at9i7 1     g 

Jleu  di-'jvvning  and  sodding,  73  at  9d.  .  .         . .  2  14 

do.  filling  carts  in  fields,  24  at  9t/ 0  18 

do.  cutting  sods,  .08  at  9d 2    3 

do.  filling  sods  in  carts,  14  at  Oc/ Q  10 


do.  tailing  Flax  out  of  water,  84  at  ad. 

do.  filling  carts  at  water,  18  at  9ti 

Girls  spreading  on  Grass,  214  at  id, 
do.  turning  twice  on  Grass,  143  at4(^. 
do.  lifting  otT  Crass,  130  at  id. 

Men  staclting,  3.5  at  9(/ 

do.  loading  carts  to  mill,  12  at  9rf 

Horses  drawing  to  water,  19  at  3» 

do.    drawing  sods,  -5  at  3a.    . . 
do.     drawing  from  water  to  Grass,  24  at  33. 
do.     drawing  to  Keady  mill,  19  at  Zs. 
do.    drawing  to  Armagh  market.  5  at  3s. 
Men's  expenses  to  Armagli  toll-bar,  (te. 
Steward's  expenses  to  Armagli  and  mill,  &c. 
Tea  barrels  of  seed  at  3Gs 


Scutching  306  stone  of  Flax,  at  Is.  per  stone 


3  3 
..  0  13 
..  3  11 
..2  9 
..2  3 
..10 
..0  0 
..  2  17 
..  0  15 
..  3  12 
..  2  17 
..  0  15 
..0  7 
..  2  15 
..  IS  0 
..15     6 


Total  cost  of  Flax £70    9    6 


Cash  Received  for  Flax. 


Sold  108  stone,  at  9s.  Cd. 

Less  craneage  and  storage  . . 


104  stone,  at  10s 

Less  craneage  and  storage  . . 

40  stone,  at  10s. 

Less  craneage  and  storage  . . 


Table  showtng 

A  Retuhn  of  the 

NUMEER    OF 

\CBES 

THORODGH-DItAINED   BY   THE   DIFFERENT    COMPETITORS    FOIl    SiR    RlCHARD 

O'Donnell's  Gold  Medal,  together  with  the  average  prices  per  Fei'ch,  and  per  Aci*e  respectively. 

tH  « 

^  £ 

^•&- 

?, 

0  a 

<u  0 

■Ai 

n 

0 

Ur 

■&< 

sl. 

H 

-=!  w 

Rate  of 

Competitors. 

S:<a 

■3  s 

•SOJ 

■&B-?, 

a)  rt  p 

aj  J3 

bj 

>  a 

Si^ 

Wages  per 

Nature  of  the 

m 

!S.JS 

3S  i 

«'S 

Day,  and  by 
Taskwork. 

Agreement. 

O! 

*~t 

<! 

< 

•5  n 

<! 

A.     R.  P. 

A.  -K.  P. 

■     P. 

p. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Marquis  of  Wa- 

309  2  25 

601  2  15 

52,664 

66,900 

9Jd. 

9cJ.  in 

0  10  1 

68.    in 

2013    2  3 

5  per 

Landlord       exe- 

tei'ford  .     .    . 

1842, 

re- 
duced 
to'oijd. 

in 
1845. 

1342, 
re- 
duced 
to3!.2s. 
8d.  In 
1845. 

cent. 

charged 

to  the 

rent. 

cuLedtheentire, 
and  added  5  per 
cent,  on  thecei-- 
tiiied  expendi- 
ture to  the  rent. 

Tiscount     Tem- 

348  1    0 

504  0  25 

42,704 

64,351 

5W. 

ikd. 

2  15  n 

1  14  4 

463  11  7 

500    0  0 

Ud.     a    statute 

pletowii      .     . 

perch  paid  by 
landlord. 

Sir     R.    O'Don- 

340  0  30 

551  0     0 

42,018 

63,478 

5_L.(Z. 

id. 

2  12  5 

1  12  4 

483    0  0 

403    G  0 

Sd.  a  day 

2d.      a      statute 

nell,  Bart.  .    . 

perch  paid  by 
landlord. 

The  Earl  of  Ca- 

198  1     0 

321  0  19 

37,072 

47,183 

6 '-7. 

id. 

4     0  0 

2    9  5 

390    9  9 

396     0  9 

lOd.  to  Is.  a 

•2d.      a     statute 

ledon      J     .     . 

day 

perch  paid  by 
landlord. 

J.  L.  W.  Naper, 

157  0  18 

264  1  29 

27,064 

34.433 

llld. 

9|d. 

8  15  4 

5    8  3 

676     7  3 

700    7  4 

7d.  a  day  in 

6d.       an       Irish 

Esq 

\vinter,    and 
IQd.  in  suni- 

perch  paid  by 
landlord. 

Lord  Blaney    . 

124  2    0 

201  2  30 

27,212 

34,034 

Qld. 

id. 

5  10  7i 

3  12  0 

298    3  7 

427  18  0 

lOd.   to   Is.   a 
day 

IJcZ.  a  statute 
perch  paid  by 
landlord. 

Table  showing  a  Return  of  the  number  of  Acres  Thorough-drained  by  Proprietors,  for  the  Society's  Gold  Medal^ 
and  the  average  prices  per  Perch,  and  per  Acre  respectively. 


A.   R.  p. 

A.    E.  p. 

p. 

p. 

£    s.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

£    s.    d. 

The      Earl      of 

68  0  10 

110  0  37 

6  16  11 J 

3  12  3 

397  14  2 

Erne      .     .     . 

Lord       Duft'erin 

125  2  20 

203  1    0 

23,161 

20,478 

Viid, 

Wfd. 

10  13    4i 

G  11  9 

1839    1  0 

Is.  per  day. 

and  Clanboj'e 

*    Messrs.     An- 

72 1  25 

117  1    4 

13,054 

16,614 

Hid. 

'Jtd. 

9     6    8 

5  15  0 

674    6  7 

13d.  per  da}-. 

drews     .     .    . 

Dr.  O'Seill    .     . 

71  0     7 

115  0  12 

4  11     2 

2  16  3 

323  13  0 

7d.  or  Sd.  per 
day. 

We  must  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  also  to 
another  paper  in  this  volume,  entitled  "  Statement  of  an 
Experiment  in  the  year  1844,  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  Flax  and  Wheat  crops."    F.  Filgate  Esq. : — 

'^  The  field  in  wdiieh  the  FJax  was  grown  contained 
9a.  2ii.  Irish  plantation  measure  ;  the  ground  actually 
occupied  by  the  Flax  was  8a.  2r.  33p.,  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  having  a  north-eastern  aspect,  and 
being  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  always  considered  good  Flax-land, 
had  been  drained  on  the  Deanston  system,  18  feet 
apart,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  being  then,  and  having 
been  for  some  years  before,  in  Grass.  In  the  spring  of 
1842  it  was  sown  with  Oats  ;  after  the  Oat-crop  was 
taken  off  it  was  ploughed  12  inches  deep,  a  furrow  only 
being  taken  down  tlie  hill,  the  plough  returning  empty 
up  the  hill,  in  consequence  of  its  steepness.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1 843,  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  for  drilled  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  The  ground  was 
ploughed  early  in  January  1844,  to  the  depth  of  10  ins.; 
it  remained  so  until  the  first  week  in  April,  wdien  it  was 
harrowed  with  a  heavy  harrow  and  rolled.  The  seed 
was  then  sown  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  per  acre,  aud 
harrowed  ;  after  which  Grass-seeds  and  Clover  were 
sown,  covered  in  with  a  light  harro'.v,  and  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  tlft  dryness  of  the  season,  rolled.  The 
field  is  bounded  by  planting  on  three  sides,  being  open 
to  the  fourth,  the  north-east.  The  shelter  was  no 
doubt  injurious  ;  some  damage  also  arose  from  hares, 
rabbits,  and  pheasants.  The  soil  before  being  drained, 
was  a  very  stiff  clay  of  considerable  depth,  and  resting 
upon  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay,  filled  with  stones  ;  its  cha- 
racter is  now  much  changed,  being  perhaps  better 
described  as  a  heavy  loamT  The  Flax  when  growing, 
looked  remarkably  well  on  that  part  of  the  field  which 
had  been  in  Potatoes;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  Tur- 


nip-land, with  the  exception  of  the  ridges,  on  which  the 
Turnips  had  been  grown  with  guano,  and  on  which  the 
Flax  was  miserable,  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  fair 
crop,  though  not  so  good  as  that  which  grew  on  the 
Potato-land. 

"  The  extent  occupied  by  the  Wheat  was  2a.  2r.  30p. 
plantation  measure,  at  an  altitude  of  about  195  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  having 
a  south-western  aspect.  The  fields  of  which  the  2a.  2e. 
30p.  formed  the  chief  part,  had  not  been  di'ained;  a  few 
drains  had  been  placed  here  and  there,  where  symptoms 
of  wet  were  manifest,  but  for  the  most  part  the  field  was 
dry,  being  a  light  loam  upon  a  gr.avelly  subsoil,  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  a 
Wheat  soil  at  all ;  it  had  been  in  Lazybed  Potatoes  in 
1841;  Oats  in  1842;  drilled  Potatoes  and  Swedish 
Turnips  in  1843.  The  Wheat  (Hunter's)  was  sown  at 
the  rate  of  16  stone  per  acre  in  the  Potato-land;  Barley 
in  the  Turnip-land,  both  being  sown  out  with  Grass-seedfs 
and  Clover.  The  month  of  November  1843,  and  the 
early  part  of  December  in  that  year  having  been  very 
wet,  the  Wheat  was  not  sown  until  the  third  week  of 
the  last  named  month  ;  Grass-seeds  were  sown  in  the 
April  following,  harrowed,  and  rolled.  The  expense  of 
the  preparatory  tillage  for  the  crops  has  not  been  stated 
in  either  case,  being  nearly  equal,  and  as  the  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  relative,  and  not  the  absolute  value  of 
the  crops,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
estimate  of  it  ;  but  every  person  can  charge  for  the 
ploughings  and  harrowings,  according  to  the  prices  of 
his  own  neighbourhood.  The  horses  employed  in  har- 
vesting, and  bringing  the  produce  to  market,  have  in 
both  cases  been  charged  at  3s.  per  day,  for  man  and 
horse,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose, 
and  cannot  be  considered  too  high,  as  the  distance  to  the 
mill,  at  which  the  Flax  was  scutched,  was  seven  miles  ; 


54  stone,  at  10s. 

Less  craneage  and  storage  . . 

Scutching  tow 0  14    0 


£51 

n 

0 

0 

4 

c 

62 

0 

0 

.   0 

4 

4 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

£51     1    G 


26  17    9 


Total  receipts  for  FJax    £150    7    3 


Cost  of  carry'mg  Wheat  to  Market. 
To  Men  reaping  and  binding,  -34  at  !)d. 
Horses  drawing  from  field,  5  at  3s. 
Men  stacking  and  thatching,  IG  at  Qd. 
Thrashing  and  cleaning 
Horses  drawing  to  Armagh  market,  4  at  3s. 
Men's  expenses  and  toll  bar,  &c.    . . 
Steward's  expenses  to  market 
Seed  (44  stone)  at  Is.  Qd 


£1    5 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

2     7 

1 

0  12 

0 

0     6 

0 

0     7 

(! 

3    0 

0 

Total  cost  of  Wheat    £9  H    1 


Cash  received  for  Wheat. 

Sold  66  cwt.  at  lis.  

Used  for  seed,  28  at  lis 

Straw,  7  tons,  at  20s 


£36  6  0 
15  8  0 
7     0     0 


Total  receipt  for  Wheat    £53  14    0 


The  results  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
The  gross  amount  received  for  the  Flax  per  acre, 

amounted  to         £17    5 

The  cost  of  bringing  it  to  mai'ket         8  15 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of      .  .         .  .      .£3    9     8 
Tlie  produce  per  acre  being  35  stones,  and  the  price  per  stone 

averaging  ds.  lOd:  nearly. 

The    gross    amount   received  for   Wheat   per   acre 
amounted  to         £21  17    4 

The  cost  of  bringing  it  to  market  to 3  11    1 


Leaving  a  net  px'ofit  per  acre  of . .    £18    6    3 
The  produce  per  acre  being  14  barrels  of  20  stone,  and  the 
price  per  barrel  27s.  Gd. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  bringing  the  Flax 
to  market  amounted  to  51  per  cent,  of  its  value  ;  while 
the  Wheat  was  brought  to  the  same  market  at  an  out- 
lay of  10  per  cent.  only.  This,  if  corroborated  by 
similar  results,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Flax  crop  was  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
small  farmer,  a  great  part  of  its  value  being  derived 
from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  that  article  being  for 
the  most  part  redundant,  and  seeking  some  means  of 
profitable  employment." 

Were  this  a  fair  experiment  it  would  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  inferiority  of  Flax  to  Wheat  as  a  remunerating 
crop  ;  but  there  are  many  statements  in  the  account  of  it 
to  which  exceptimi  may  be  taken.  Last  year  was  a 
particularly  good  "ne  for  the  Wheat-crops  on  rich  lands, 
and  the  Flax-crop  appears  to  have  been  but  a  middling 
crop;  in  some  parts,  indeed,  "miserable."  We  shall 
shortly  insert  some  remarks  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dickson. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Appointment  of  ^^  Agriculturists^'  in  Agricul- 
tural Union  Societies — a  method  of  Agriciiltural  Im- 
provement.— "  The  plan  I  have  to  propose  is  based  upon 
the  following  self-evident  truisms,  namely,  that  if  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  natural  re- 
medy for  such  ignorance  is  to  give  them  instruction  ; 
and  if  they  are  to  he  instruetedy  it  becomes  equally 
evident  there  must  be  some  one  to  instruct  them.  This 
reasoning  seems  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  it  may 
appear  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  causes  wdiich 
tend  to  prevent  the  .appointment  of  such  instructors,  in 
order  to  account  for  their  not  being,  before  this,  located 
upon  every  considerable  estate  ;  for  although  a  great 
many  landlords  have  appointed  such  instructors,  under 
the  name  of  agriculturists,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
tenants,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number,  though  at  pre- 
sent roused  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  estates,  have  not  yet  been  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  description  of  persons 
on  their  properties.  The  cause  of  the  backwardness  of 
landlords  in  this  respect  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — From  the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  that 
have  been  heretofore  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
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ttie.smail  farmers  of  Ireland,  a  ver}*  general  impression 
prevails  that  every  endeavour  to  accompli^  it  is  but  so 
much  labour  lost  ;  which  belief,  chiming  iu  with  the 
natural  indolence  and  want  of  Itusiness-like  habits  of  the 
great  majority  of  landlords,  indisposes  them  generally 
(not^athstauding  many  splendid  examples  to  the  con- 
trary) to  embark  in  any  undertaking  where  a  certain 
expense  must  inevitably  be  incurred,  and  where  success, 
in  theii*  opinion,  is  so  very  problematical.  Besides  this 
expense,  however,  tiiere  is  another  great  discourage- 
ment in  tlie  trouble  of  supplying  seeds,  lime,  bone-dust 
guano,  &c.,  to  the  pooi-er  tenants,  withont  which  (and 
even  a  loan  in  cash)  it  would,  in  general,  be  wholly  im- 
possible for  them  to  follow  the  instractiuns  given  to 
them  ;  and  besides  the  great  trouble  in  the  deliwry  and 
keeping  the  account  of  these  loans,  there  is  also  the 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  recover  payment  of  such  ad\-auces.  These  are  dis- 
couragements- to  the  general  appointment  of  agricul- 
turists, which  will,  on  consideration,  fully  account  for 
the  numb'ei"S  of  those  who,  though  they  cannot  deny  the 
force  of  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  appointment, 
have,  nevertheless,  to  the  present  time,  delayed,  or 
absolutely  declined  to  adopt  a  plan  so  clearly  supported 
by  argument.  Taking  these  facts  and  circumstances 
into  consideration,  it  occuiTed  to  me,  when  consulted 
by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  to  recommend  to  his  lordship 
the  appointment  of  an  agriculturist  to  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Society  he  was  about  to  establish  at  Ballinasloe, 
whose  duty  it  wouldbe  to  visit  the  estates  of  such  gen- 
tlemen, belonging  to  the  Society,  as  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services,  for  any  specified  time  they 
might  think  pi'oper,  paying  him  his  wages  for  the  time 
required,  by  which  means  the  subscription  funds  of  the 
Society  would  be  left  available  for  other  necessary 
objects.  This  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest 
consideration,  went  far  to  meet  the  discouragements 
jiist  mentioned,  which  appeared  to  deter  individual 
landlords  from  engaging  an  agriculturist  specially  for 
his  own  property  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  greatly 
lessened  the  expense  and  trouble  by  bringing  \\-ilhin  his 
reach  a  well  qualified  man,  who,  for  an  outlay  of  four 
or  five  guineas,  he  might  procure  to  go  round  every 
tenant  on  bis  estate,  and  one  general  committee  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  able  to  free  him  from  the  labour 
of  loans,  &c.  ;  or  upon  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  W.  Earaes, 
of  Clonfadforan  Glebe,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
get  that  duty  pei-forroed  by  the  loan  fund  of  the  district, 
and  all  risli  of  not  being  paid  for  his  advances  thereby 
removed.  Thus  the  appointment  of  agriculturists  to 
Union  Agricultural  Societies  seems  calculated  {b}'  setting 
aside  the  objections  which  landlords  have  heretofore  been 
deterred  by)  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  agricul- 
turist upon  estates  where  he  would  other^Ndse  never 
bave  gained  admittance  ;  and  if  ths  'plan  became  adopted 
in  every  Union,  would  brinjj  the  best  agricultural  in- 
formation within  reach  of  the  most  remote  inhabitant 
in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  further  pro- 
vide a  confidential  agent  in  each  Union^  capable  of 
affording  the  most  valuable  statisdcal  information  ; 
would  facilitate  the  establishing  of  lending  libraries  ; 
depots  of  breeding  stock  ;  museums  of  agricultural  im- 
plements ;  and  any  other  such  measures  as  might  here- 
after be  determined  on,  when  sufficient  funds  were 
obtained." — Mr. Blacker: — Evidence iakin before  Land 
Commission  {Ireland). —  {To  be  continued.) 

Prevention  of  Curl  and  Dry-rot  i7i  Potatoes. — It  will 
be  well  to  present  these  results  in  a  tabular  form.  I 
shall  assume  that  the  red  Potatoes  bought  in  1840,  and 
the  black  Kidneys  in  1S41,  had  baen  taken  up  ripe  ;  and 
their  mealiness  will  j  ustify  such  an  assumption,  as  unripe 
Potatoes  are  always  watery,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 
BOUND  REDS. 


Year.     Seed  taken  up.      Quality  of  Crop.  iQaantitj^  c^"  Crop. 


1640  Ripe  (supposed). 

1641  rnripe. 

1642  Unripe. 
1S43  Ripe. 
IS14  1            Unripe. 


Curled. 
No  curl. 
Ko  curl. 

Curled.     ^ 
No  carl.     • 


Failing  crop. 

Good  crop. 

Good  crop. 

Indifferent  crop. 

Good  crop. 


BLACK  KIDNEYS. 


Y^ar.     Seed-taken  up.       Qaality  of  Crop.  :  Quantity  of  Crop. 


1841 

1&12 
l&i3 
l&M 


Bipe  (suj^msedj. 

Bipe. 

Unripe. 

Bipe. 


Curled. 

Curled. 

No  curl. 

Much  curled. 


Failing  crop. 

Lijrht  crop. 

Capital  crop. 

Very  bad  crop. 


!  Had  the  above  results  been  obtained  by  experiments 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  they  could  not  have  borne 
more  directly  on  the  point  in  question,  as  we  find  that 
in  the  v.-et  summer  of  1843,  and  the  extraordinary 
dronght  of  1844,  as  well  as  in  the  average  seasons  of 
1841  and  1842,  it  accidentally  happened  that  part  of  my 
Potato  crop  was  grown  from  ripe  and  another  part  from 
unripe  sets,  and  in  every  case  with  success  from  the  one 
and  failure  from  the  other:  thus  showiag  that  the 
seasons  could  not  be  blamed  as  the  cause  of  curl.  To 
znake  these  instances  still  more  conclusive,  it  also  hap- 
pened that  each  of  the  two  very  different  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes named  ^^'tre  alternately  affected  by  or  freei'rom 
curl  ;  thus  sho\v1ng  that  it  was  not  a  peculiarity  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  hind  of  Potato. — //.  S.  Thompson^ 
Royal  English  Agricultural  Society^s  Journal* 


Building  Matekials  — ■  ViU^agcr — TVe  are  informed  by  a  com- 
petent authority   that   so  far  as  the  timber  can   be  judged 
of  from  the  specimen  sent,  it  is  suitable  for  sl^epers^  if  they 
be  kept  dry. 
Gas-tab  as  a  MAN-UEr — A  3i^-iTr.  BoT\ley,  of  Cirencester,  has 
long  used  it  in  a  compost  ^\ith  liang  uiid  turf.     In  18:>3  he 
used  it  in  an  "unsophisticated"  state,  j>ouring  it  out  of  a  water- 
ing-pot in  a  small  stream  regularly  over  half  an  acre   of  Bye- 
grass.     The  crop  for  the  time  appeared   destroyed,   but  it 
regained  its  vigour,  and  at  harvest  was  unusually  luxuriant. 
Too  much  had  been  applied.     See  Johnson  on  F  ertilisers.        ] 
Eaelt  Feed — iJaveiHtam — The  best  thing  you  can  do  on  taking 
up  your  Potatoes  ■will  be  to  sow  Ere,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.*  Baker    in    the    present    Xamber  of   the    Agricaltural 
Society's   Journal.     Harrow  in  3   bushels  of  Bye  per   acre  . 
early  in   September.     It  Viill  be  ready  early  in  April.     See  \ 
Miscellaneous  Section.  j 

House-feeding  Daiet  Cows — CorresjyandeiTt — In  answer  to  an' 
inquiry  on  this  subject  we  extract  a  statement  from  thei>i.'i'Iin  | 
rarmcrs'  O'azetti,  of  August  9.     "  Ey  Mr.  "Wilson's  desire  I  fur- 
nish you  with  an  accurate  statement  of  the  manner  and  effect  j 
of  house-feeding  my  cow  (a  very  small  one  and  a  poor  mUier;). 
Nov.  7, 1S44,  I  had  her  milked  at  11  oxlock,  a.m..  in  the  pre-  ! 
sence  of  his  workmen — the  milk  measured  by  ' 
his-steivard  was,  1  quart  and  3  naggins,  and  at  j 
night  her  milk  was  but  3  naggins. 
■ —     9,      „     Milked  before  the  workmen,  at  10  o'clock,  a,m.,  ] 
1  quart  and  1  naggiu.  and  in  the  evening  again  j 
before  them,  3  naggins. 
■ —  11      ,,     I  got  her  in  to  house-feed,  after  the  following  ' 
manner : —  i 

1st  feed,  6  o'clock,  a.m..  Cut    straw,   hay,   and    Turnips,   all 
boiled  tt^ether  (called  steamed  food). 
2d    „       S        „        „         Baw  Turnips. 

10        „        ,.        Let  out  on  the  field  till  12  o'clock. 
3d    ,,     12        „        m.       Hay. 

4th  .,  3  „  p.m.  Sieamedfoodsamc asinthemormDg. 
5th  ,,  C  ,,  „  B^wTumipsandMangoldleaveSj&c. 
6th   ,,       8        ,,         ,,         Hay. 

The  result  was  an  increase  from  the  1st  day  to  the  3d  when 
she  milked  2  quarts  in  the  morning  and  the  same  at  night : 
on  the  Stb  day,  2i  quarts  at  each  milking  ;  and  on  tlie  12tti 
day  after  being  put  in.  she  milked  3  quarts  at  a  time,  and 
continued  so  for  four  days.  Being  limited  in  my  supply  of 
green  food  (as  I  then  thought),  I  curtailed  her  a  little  in  tlie 
different  feeds,  consequently  she  did  not  increase. 

From  the  day  on  which  she  was  got  in  to  honse-   £   5.  d. 
feed,  up  to  the  1st  of  April  (being  l-iO  days),  hermilk 
averaged  5  quarts  per  day.  at  1^.  per  quart"    .         ,  4^    7    G 

On  the  Ist  of  April,  the  Turnips  and  Mangolds  not 
being-  nearly  consumed,  I  increased  her  feeds  again, 
when  she  averaged  6  quarts  a-day  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  7  quarts  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  being  G*  quarts  per  day  for  30  days;  or  19S 

quarts,  at  lid.  per  quart 1    4    4i 

9th  May. — The  Vt^tches  were  now  fit  for  cutting, 
and  the  supply  of  Turnips  and  Mangolds  continuing 
up  to  the  15th  of  June,  she  frequently  milked  9 
quarts  a-day.  Her  milk  at  this  date  (1st  August)  is 
0  quarts,  allowing  an  avarage  fromtbe  1st  of  May 
to  the  present  date  (being  92  days)  at  S  quarts  per 
day,  or  736  quarts,  at  i^d.  per  quart  .         .         .  4  12    0 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Application  of  Lim£ — Ji  -^cynioio-r— You  may  safely  apply  jt 
in  autumn  :  it  is  a  general  practice  to  do  so,  and  the  in'ter- 
i''ehtion  of  a  winter  season  before  the  application  becomes 
useful,  is  not,  in  practice-,  found  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of 
the  lime  as  a  fertiliser. 

Bean  as  a  Maxcre — Qv.crlstr~y7e  cannot  find  any  accotmt  of 
experiments  on  this  subject. 


COVEXT  GABDEN,  ArccsTlS. — The  market  has  been  weH 
supphed  with  vegetables  during  the^week,  and  out-door  fruit  is 
becoming  tnore  plenliml;  trade,  however,  is  far  from  being 
brisk,  a  circumstance  cliiefly  owing  to  the  imfav durable  state  ot 
the  weather.  Pine-apples,  both  English  and  foreign,  are  sii£& 
cientfor  the  demand  :  the  prices  of  the  former  being  lower  iha^ 
they  were  last  week.  Grapes  are  very  plentiful,  and  Peacbes 
and  Nectarines  are  also  abundantly  supplied.  Apricots  are 
increasing  in  quantity,  as  are  also  Plums,  among  which  good 
samples  'of  Greengage,  Orleans,  and  Tiolet  may  be  met  with.  ; 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  snmcient  for  the  deanand :  Straw- 
berries are  becoming  very  scarce.  Cherries,  with  the  eieepdon 
of  Morellos.  for  i^hich  there  is  very  little  demand,  are  far  froux 
being  plentifiil.  The  supply  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  on  ihe 
increase  ;  butwhatwe  saw  were  inferior  in  qoality  to  last  twit's 
produce.  Good  English  Melons  are  abundant :  and  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  Dutch  varieties,  which  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantity.  A-mong  Vegetables.  Peas  are  goc»d  and  contintie  to 
be  supplied  in  abmidance :  French  Beans  are  also  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Good  Caulifioweis  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
have  been  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  inferior  samples  to  l>e  met 
■with.  Potatoes  continue  to  bring  the  same  prices  as  mentioned 
in  last  week's  report.  Carrots  and  Turnips  of  excellent  qn^ty 
are  abundant,  and  the  supply  of  Celery  is  on  the  increase  ;  it  Is 
improring  in  quality.  Mushrooms  are  plentiful,  and  Saladin^ 
of  every  kind  is  abandant.  Among  Cut  Blowers,  we  noticed 
Gesneras,  Vinea=;  Bignonia  venusta,  Achimene?.  Gardenias, 
Lilitims,  Heliotropes,  Phloxes,  PelaEgotnoms,  Carnations,  Ver- 
benas, and  Koses. 

FEtCITS. 
?iae  Apple,  perlb.,  4a  to  61  .  GonEeeerries,  peTs;eve,  ■e*to  =# 

Grzppt,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  £1  10  9c  WaianL».  peT  ajThtJ,  Si 


Total  amount  from  11th  Nov.  to  1st  Augiist        .    10    3  lOi 
Deduct  the  value  of  21  cwt.  of  hay,  at  21.  per  ton.  2    2    0 


£S    1  lOi 
The  quantity  of  ground  under  green  food  was — 
Mangolds        ....     10^  perches  English. 
Swedish  Turnips  .         .21        „  „ 

Aberdeens  •         .         ■       94      „  ,, 

Vetrfies  and  Rape  .        .15        ,,  „ 

Hay,  21  cwt.,  Statute,  56=S5 -perches  Irish. 
An  Irish  acre  of  ground  bearing  crops  snch  as  the  atove, 
and  being  turned  to  the  same  advantage,  would  (notwith- 
standing the  cow  being  such  a  poor  milker)  bring  in  a  return 
of  46?.  ios.  (mintis  the  price  of  hav),  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  manure,  and  the  cattle  well  fed.  My  cow  is  at 
present  in  excellent  condition.  Hdd  she  not  been  honse-fcd 
I  would  liave  to  buy  milk  and  butter  for  my  family  during 
th'e  Aviuter,  and  to  pay  about  ZO^.  for  sea-weed"or  guahb. 

"Yours,  (fee,        John  Lynch,  Belvoir." 

EoHL  Rabi — L — This  is  the  Knol  Kohl  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the-bulb  of- whidi-i&  nwjre  delicate-fer  tatele- than-  tbe- 
Tumip. 

Manuhe— X — "Is  it  better  to  manure  meadows  soon  after 
mowing  than  during  winter  !  "     [Yes.] 

KooKS — (^ttrist — You  must  keep  a' boy  ■with  a  gnn  during  the 
seasons  when  they  are  injurious. 

Soot,  «tc. — A  3/— Applj'20  to  30  iJOsbels  per  acre.  Yon  may 
mix  this  with  "  five  or  sis  bags"  of  oW  ashes.  Presh  ashes, 
which  contain  caustic  alkali,  woald  dissipate  the  ammonia 
in  soot.  Peat-ashes  vaiy  much  in  quality,  so  do  those 
fi-om  wood.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  state  their  re- 
lative value. 

"  Velouse  "  Wheat — WI)  S"— Velvet- chaffed  "Wlie-at  is  "not  an 
uncommon  variety.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be  more 
liable  to  injury  from  damp  weather  than  thinner-chaffed 
varieties.     The  ears  you  sent  are  fine  specimens. 

TTabnts's  Linseed  Jellt — Teifside  .Si-bscriber — Seepages  7S9, 
S20,  vol.  1844. 
%'  As  usual,  manv  commnnications  have  arrived  too  late. 


i;eB    pifT  dnz.,  6*  to  32* 
Nectarines,  pfr  oitz.,  4«  to  12* 
Plam*,  per  hl--*v,,  4i  to  7i  6<J 
Ap-ic-is,  £rotn  Is  ^O  3f  perdei. 
Cherries,  traJ],  ptr  lb.  2«  to  5* 
appJee,D*ss.,  perl)ufh-,2»  CdtO^t 

—  Kiu-hen,  £f  6d  10  4i 
Pears,  per  bt-sv-,  2t  to€4  . 
M«;ons,  3i  to  e»  &3£4i 

—        I>Qich,  UtoSf^UJi 
Str5wT>errie»,  per  potUe:.,  6d  zo  2t 
Curi&sta,  per  ht-sv^  StGata^ 

VBGETA3LBS. 


—  per  ITO,  7«  u»  ISi 

—  bit-ifi,  pes  IM,  10>  to  let 
Ircmofu,  :'*T  dores.  1»  W<  2fl 

—        per  i'J&i  jf  w  16* 
AhnoaAt,  per  psct,  61 
Sweet  AlB]..iia*,  p^rlb.,  S«  €2  M  3« 

—  Spaabh,  srj 

—  Cob,  lii 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3i  to  '# 
Cauljfiowers,  per  doz.,  1*  to  Sf 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sr.,  IttoSi 
sorrel, psrht.-sievt-.ed  to  9d 
AriichotzE.  per  doz-,1*  GdU)  Zt  Gd 
Potaioea,  per  toa,  its  :o  30t 

—  CWT ,  £(  £d  to  5i 

—  boshej,  i»6i  to3* 

—  KidQey,  per  doz:ib.,6d  to  It 
Tunups,  per  d  -z.,  ZiM-  3* 

Red  Beet,  per  doz. ,  9 '   ui  2* 
Carrots,  per  dcz.  bL>hs  ,  £*  u>  A 
Peas,  per  buibej  sieve,  '*  6d\o4i 
Horse  Hadinb.  per  oundie,  ]«€d  »Gi 
Cucuiabers,  pe;-doz.,  4t  u>  6t- 
Spinach,  per  wevc,  9i  to  li  6d- 
Leeks,  per  doz.,  £«  to  3» 
(iarJic.  perJb..SoIto  Utd 
CeJeiy.  perbuEch,  1*  to  1*  6d 
Vegtfttble  Miirturs.  p.doz.4i  to  1« 


Oaloof,  per  C(Z.,  S<  to  61 

—  bpajiit:2,  p-r  doz.,  3i  to  5t 
SkaUcavper  ib.,  6d  to  !(irf 
IiettocKj  per  score.  Cab.,  ii  to2s 

_— _     ^  _         Cos,  m  10  It  3d. 

Radisbei,  per  dor.  hands  Gdtolt 
Mushrooms,  per  pattie.  Si  \o  Im  6i 
Small  %fa«s,  per  Dc^met,  Sd  tty  Zd 
BaiO,  ?tten,  per  bmtch,  iito9d 
Fecoel,  per  btmcfa,   Srf  «o  3d 
■>».Toiy,  per  biiscfa,  4£  to  - -d 
l^j  iBe,  per  t-ancli  id 
Watercrfcte,?,  1£  :m.  ban-  4itD'6i 
PsmlcT,  per  hhli  tieT-,  6d  to  1< 

—  tUfcif,  per  sosdle^  Si 
T£n«gciij  psx  tnii;~t,id 
Misf,  per  buseb,  £4 
Marjorain^  per  hunci .  4-? 
Cfaerril,  per  puaB£i;2^M)3J 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  Aug:.  1-5. 

The  accoactf  ipom  some  pans  of  the  pluitaxios  are  decideily  -worse  thaa 
las  Wirfct,  and  the  wciiher  coadEoing  wci  aad  coid  the  f-eHBE  hcTCJE  nmch 
mijte  agEiosi  the  cjbp.  The  market  it  more  a/rtive  thui  for  Klas^tiiaepast^ 
at  bctttr  prices.  PiTrrsiaj  irSjfrrB,  ncp  Faeior. 


iilarf?cts, 

SMITHFIELD,  Moni>*t,  Aug.  11.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs.. 

BeatSfOts,  Herefords,  fitc  4i    2  tn4s  4  |  Bt_fit  Lon(r-wool:      -         -     4f  6to  4-  B 
Best  Short  Horns  -     3  30       4     0  1   Ewexand  ceccna  qnaJity     3  1'       4     4 

Second  quality  Bea£to     -     3     0       3     6t   I..a£nb&       -         -         -        -5068 
Ca,lv«       •        -         .         -     4     0       5     0      Pigt  -         -        -         .3848 

Befit  Downs  &  Half-br^d*    4  10      5    0  | 

Beiists,  2224  r   Sheep  and  Lambs,  56,680;  CaJveB.  170;  Plsi.SOS. 

We  biive  a  very  foil  vnppK  cif  Btef,  but  lor  ^^e  moit  part  it  does  n^t  come 
to  maibei  in  good  ctmdiuvn.  fi^ct^-txe  lo"**^'*,  but  tame  of  ihe  chiiicesiijusli- 
tifB  nuke  -ather  over  our  top  qucatiuOF.  -  Gi'Od  Mutton  is  stiJI  ft-arce,  trs.de 
is  raiher  dull,  and  prices  a  litiJe  l.>wer.  — Lasnb  is  bIbo  loweti. — Ciilre*  area 
siea.iy  tiade.  — Pork  is  raihei  dearer. 

Fbidat,  Aug.  15. 

We  hivp  a  fnU  averac?  su  pply  <■*  Br-ef ;  tht  -w^aJier  beiag  cold  enaWesus 
to  maintain  Monday's  pjiiee  i'lr  iho  best  qusliiit-s.  ChJict*  Scot*,  Src  are 
mikice-ne^irly  it-  ed.,  and  &h  rt-hr.riis  nea;  i}-  ie-  2&.;  bur  ths  Scoond  Q'i»- 
liiy,  t.1  wliieh  there  i»  a  liutfe  pr"p3riijn,  ar«  heavy  ca  hand. — Tbe  trade  f  r 
Sheep  js  about  ths  (.ain»  as  on  JMocdoy.  Btrtt  Drmas,  &j  ,  about  5i-,  a»d 
L'-n«-wrole.  4e.  Bd.;  E>%'eE.  &C.,  4s.  id  —Limb  Tidi*  is  vt^ry  dull  at  fiom  5j. 
to  It.  6d.— The  wenth-r  being gopd,  Poik  trade  is  brisk  atfrom3s.3d.  to4iJii. 
BeaBU,  SOS;  Sheeii  and  Lambs.  SLU    i  Cslvef,  318:   figt,  3So. 

11.  vi>«'.»..ih*;-'i> 


MARS-LAXE,  Mosdat,  Atig.  11. 
There  was  again  a  very  large  snj^ly  of  Wheat  from  Essei^ 
Kent,  and  Suffolk,  tills  morning,  TriiiclL,  owing  to  the  late  un- 
favourable weather  and  bad  accounts  from  the  country,  was 
held  in  the  morning  fur  high  prices  ;  but  the  miUers  refusing  to 
comply  -with  the  terms  asked,  a  few  sales  were  subsequently  ef- 
fected at  a  reduction  of  fully  2b.  per  qr.  firun  this  day  se'nnigh^ 
but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  held  over :  iu  free  Wheat 
Tery  little  was  done,  bonded  was  more  infjuired  after  than  last 
week,  and  fully  maintains  its  late  value. — ^Barley  is  firm,  and 
there  was  some  demand  for  bonded  for  export. — Beans  and 
Peas  are  unaltered. — Fine  Oats  are  quite  as  dear,  but  all  light 
inferior  and  heated  qtialities  are  difficult  to  quit. 

BBITISH,   PEE  IMFEEIAL  QUAJLTEB,  g.      S.  g.     g. 

Wb^Ai,  hl5^ex,  Kezii,  and  Sufo^k     .        .     Wbiie    £0 

—  —     Norfrik,  LincolnshiTe,  acdTorfcESlre  — 

Bailey,  Mailing  and  dittilliaK  Sf«  to ^*  Chevalier  30 
Oaii,  Lincolnshire  t^d  Yorkthire  .  .  Poland*  2l; 
— — -  NortmunbErland  and  Sixiicb"  .        .        Tet-S    33 

Iiifh     ....  .       Feed    £w 

MaJt,  pale,  ehip  - ,     S* 

Hertford  aad  Bssez  •         ....     58 

Aye 23 

Becics,  Mazag^ja,  old  and  new     32  to  38        Tick    3£ 

Pigeon,  Heligoland.      .    S7'to  44       Winds  — 

Peat,  White         .        .        •        .    3S  to  39       Maple  ^ 

Fan>AT,  Angi  15. 
The  continuance  of  ongenial  weather  for  matming  the  grow- 
ing crops,  combined  with  bad  accounts  of  the  Wheat,  hart 
given  increased  confidence  to  the  trade,  in  conseqnenee  of 
which  the  supplies  left  over  from  Monday,  together  wxth  the 
fresh  arrivals  on  Wednesday,  were  then  prindpaily  cleared  off 
by  gpeculators  at  folly  Monday's  quotations.  This  nxonnng 
there  vrere  a  few  runs  of  Wheat  fresh  up,  for  which  the  factors 
were  unwilling  to  accept  late  rates,  and  some  remained  unsold; 
of  bonded  there  is  but  Jiitle  oSering:  the  btisiness  transacted  is 
at  very  full  prices  :  a  few  f.o.b.  sales  have  also  been  enected  at 
rather  advancing  prices  for  Mediterranean  qualities,  bat  the 
increased  quantity  oS"ering  from  the  Baltic,  prevents  any  ini- 
provement  in  the^e  descriptions. — Barleyis  inquired  after,,  and 
If.  dearer. — ^Beans  and  Peas  ft  mi . — Fine  Oats  eontinEe  to  meet 
a,  fair  sale,  but  black  andiuferior  are  difficult  of  disposal. — The 
accounts  from  Holland  and  Belgium  are  assuming  a  serious 
character  ;  Wheal  has  risen  4-».  to  Gs.  per  qr..  Barley  6,'.  to  S?., 
and  their  bonded  value  in  those  naarkets  is  now  s.'b&re€n3r<jwn- 
the  Potato  crop  is  s^d  to  be  destroyed  there. 

lilPEKIAL  ATELBAGES. 
iftBi.    Barley..     U&t^ 


£U-d    . 

50 

£^ 

White 

Grind. 

23 

26 

Feed 

19 

22 

Potato 

27 

S4 

Pcz&io 

31 

a 

Hirrow 

M 

tn 

Ecai:pyd  — 

m— 

Gre^ 

S3 

ss 

Jaly       5     per  QsBKer* 


£Sil-jrf:     SiUSS- 


£9     B        £4     5   I 


Eye.  1  B^aiu. 
3Ii  w!    33iltw: 

33  11  :  39  £> 
3S  8  -  39  9 
31     7   1     4«    3 


34     6 


7        SS     B  1     ^  10  1    41     0 


49     & 


5  -weetfl'  Aggreg.  Aver.       51  _"S  ;     £3    £       S3    6       ZTll   '    40    0 


Pee>. 

39«  Sid 


S     «■       _   3    6 


Diagram  showing  iJie  fiucteaticru  is  the  pri».-e  of  Cora  ok  the  averag^e  ol  tb« 
fix  weeke  enoine  Samraay,  Ate-  ^ 


Fmcs.       1    Jvi.T3       JiXTlS      Jt-LT  19      Jilt  i6       Aic.  2     ,    Arc.  9 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  3G  Trusses 

CUMBEELAND  MiRKET,  Aug.  14. 
Superior  .Mead.  Hay  llO-m  115-  1  **uperiur  Cloven  i:8-  u>  1  *'5(  I 
I*>terlor  -  96       lOfi      Inferior        „    130        IS.j      Stra*33rto42s 

Sew  Hay  .  CO         90    J  New  Clov*r         90        110    | 

JcHnxA  BAXttH,  Hay  Saletman. 
"WinTECnAPEL.  Aug.  1-5. 
finf  0!d  Hay    -       105.  vo  115.  |  Old  Clo-.et       ISO*  lol  JOe  I 

Inferior  Hay      -         _           —       Infr.         ..           —           —    j  Straw       55.  Mi42» 
New  Hh* G5  rS   1  "^Vw  Clnrer       80        lf'5  | 


WOOL. — BsiTiSH,  Fkedav,  Aug.  15. 

In  cnmbinR  Wool*  rather  lesi  bu«inesj  wis  done  la^i  week  than  daring  the 
preC'dSug  one.  ^hori  vTooIe  t-t^linne  lo  Ve  in.e'>od  rtq-jpel,  and  commaad 
high  ia;M.  The  icnccrtain  ?iat*  ti  the  wea'her.  aed  tlie  bi^h  i!ite»a"ted  by 
the  E'DwzTt  cfWcol,  c 'Q^ed  the  consumer«  lo  be  rerj  ,caau."is  in  iheir 
pu;criB£et.     Price  inrreEt: — 

£   a.       £  a.  ^  «•       S^  '■ 

DtiWn  fleeces     .    .  \2  10  to  U  lOp.pk.     R^gzcfl       ...  14  10t.l5    Oj-jt. 
:H«ff;ea       .    .    .  u    0  co  15  10  K'ocfleece^  .     .l«-lfiCoI&    5 

Lg.-wotls,  wihi?.  13    0  to  14    0  JjiMEi  PEfiSEK,  Woj]-Bri^k;r. 


!  r 


1 


1 


Canary 

Carraway  •    per  cwt 

.Clyrer,  Ked,  Se^Sish          -  — 

—  —     ForeiKK         -  — 
_      ^-hiw,  fcrlJuh     -  — 

—  —  Fcre;^  -  — 
Coriazider  -  -  -  -IS 
netnpse^d  •  perlait  S.^ 
Ltaf«ed        -  ■       -       per  qr  53 


SEEDS,  Aug,  15. 
per^r'   5^co  5»'Xin!<^Uak«sJoi«Ige,p.taB7?1RrU« 

"     Illu£tird,\n.ii*  -  p.sosb.     — i  — ■ 

—      Si:per£fie    ,»       •    —  ^ 

Ra?e*eed,  Eag)ieh,?eT  i£«t    =fl  161 

Kace  Ckfcea-        -     pcrioo     —  — _ 

Tarei,  Eae.  c-3»t*r  p-btut.    4  C 

—    Foreir:2  -         .        -      3  5 

Trefoil        -        -     p?i"c 


'_     Cak«f;E3e^pef  1900111    C-JUiP  Ttasiy-ltoOTsriabie^oj^cotiiio?!.* 
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MAGNIFICENT  SHOW  CARNATIONS  AND 
PICOTEES  FOR  SALE  by  AUCTION",  on  Wedxesdat 
ncrt,  Aupust  20. — Mr.  Gixxnt  has  received  instructions  from 
TnojtiS  Ba&xabd,  Esq.,  one  of  the-  most  successful  lunatexir 
culti\-atDrs  of  the  last  few  years,  to  submit  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  the  entire  collection,  comprising  a  choice  and  healthy 
stock  of  all  the  fine  flowers  in  cultivation,  tofjcthcr  ^vilh  a  neat 
and  elezant  stajre  (30  feet  lone),  with  stands,  clothes,  shades, 
sticks,  izlasses,  frames,  and  lig-hts.  the  \vood-%Tork  and  glass  of 
an  excellent  pit,  hot-water  apparatus,  a  quantity  of  pots,  garden 
seat,  lanre  butts  and  tubs,  frarden  roller,  and  sundries  ;  on  the 
premises.  '2,  PAKK-TERUACE.  NORTH  IIRIXTOX;  inconse- 
quence of  the  proprietor  i-emovinrr  to  a  distant  pai-t  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Plants  "ill  be  sold  in  the  blooming  pots,  with  strong 
h^lthy  grass  ready  for  layering,  and  may  l>c  seen  on  the  pre- 
mises Monday.  Tuesday.  Vv'ednesdny,  and  Thursday,  from  two 
tiU  tive. — Further  particulars  of  the  ArcrioxEER,  at  the  6"ai-- 
dtiwrz'  Ouzetti  Office,  '2,  Tavistock-strcot,  Strand. 

TO  GEXTLEMEX,  FLORISTS,  AXD  OTHERS. 
"|\/IESSRS.  PKOTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are  in- 
J-'-*-  structed  by  the  Mortgagee,  to  sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
premises,  Bedford  Lane,  Clapham  Road,  on  Thursday,  the  '2Sth 
of  August,  inst.,  the  valuable  collection  of  CAMELLIAS, 
AZALEAS.  GERANIUMS,  and  the  General  Stock  of  a  Nui-sen-- 
man.  Also  several  newly  erected  Greenhouses  (one  of  which  is 
oflai-ge  dimensions*.  Pits.  Boxes;  Ac.;  useful  Horse,  Cart. 
Flower  Van,  A'c.  iUso  the  unexpired  tenii  of  about  II  years 
of  the  Lease  of  the  said  piemises,  held  at  the  lo>v  rent  of  GOl. 
per  annum,  ilay  b;  viewed  two  d:ns-befoi"o  the  sale,  when 
catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seedsmen ;  of  the 
Aucti'>uecrs.  American  Nui-serj-,  Lertonstons ;  or,  of  Messrs. 
Coombe  and  Jones,  Solicitors,  "2,  Church  Ci^uPt;  Clement's  Laue. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  POOLE  NURSERY, 
DORSETSHIRE.— In  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of 
this  Nursery  being  too  actively  engaged  iu  another  business  to 
give  it  proper  attention,  ho  wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  well 
situated  in  a  fast  increasing  neighbourhood,  and  might  be  had 
on  easy  terms.  Any  one  thinking  of  taking.it  might,  if  he 
■wished!  come  as  a  Foreman  for  a  few  mouths  pre\-iousU-,  or  a 
person  ofknown  abilities  and  i;ood  siaiidhig  might  be  engaged  as 
a  permanent  Foreman,  at  liberal  salary,* or  as  a  Partner. 
Aug.  IG.  A-  BcxsTOW. 


"ATURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
-^^  LING,  N.B. — The  Subscribers,  being  so  niueh  occupied 
with  their  Agiicultural  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dubhn,  are  de- 
sirous of  relinquishing  the  Nursery  branch  of  their  business, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NTRSERY  STOCK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  imex- 
jured  term  of  the  Lease  of  the  GliOUNDS,  a  longperiod  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  l'2h  statute  acres  of 
escelleat  free  soil,  neatly  subdividtd  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished vrith  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at -Stii-ling 
central  for  railway  and- water  conveyance. 

To  a  party  desirons  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
business,  this  opening  offers  peculiar  advantages. — Further 
particulars  may  be  had  ou  application. 

W.  DRCsmoxD  &   Soxs.  Agricultural  Museum.  Stirling. 


'^O  BE  SOLD.— A  Tiioroughbrcd    POINTER To 

be  seen  at  the  New  Inn.  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


GUAiNO,  &c.— TO  MARKET  AiND  AMATEUR 
GARDENERS.— The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  GUANO 
and  other  Manures  for  the  Autumn  Vegetables,  ic,  at  the 
following  prices,  guaranteeing  the  qnalrtj^of  each  by  analysis 
of  Dr.  Ureor  Mr.  Teschenacher  : — 

At  (ie  Import  Warehyase.  At  40.  Upper  TJiamesstreet, 

Gjiano,  Pei-uvian,  imported  by    lis.  to  12i\  per  cwt.,  according 

A.  Gibbs  ifc  Sou,  iOl.  IDs.  to  to  quantity. 

HI.    per  ton,    according  to 

quantity. 
Do.,  lehaboe,  67.  55.  to  6i.  255.    Gs.  9d.  to  7^.  6iL  per  cwt.,  ac- 

per  ton,  according  to  quan-        cording  to  quantitv. 

tity. 
Do.,    Saldanha  B^,  61.  to  €i.    Gs.  6d,  to  7s.  per  cwt.,  accord- 

5j.   per  ton,    according    to        iug  to  quantitv. 

quantity. 

Do.,  Potter's   10?.  per  ton. 

Do.,       Do.      Liquid IS?,  per  doz.  bottles. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  19s.  6d.  to205.    ■2{)s.  to  22s.  per  cwt.,  according. 

per  cwt.  to  quantity. 

Gypsum,    at    the    Factory   in      \ 

Derbyshire,  lf>.^.  per  ton.  (_30s.  to  35^.  per  ton,   accord- 

Do.,  at  "^Vaterside  Warehouse,      i     ing  to  quantity. 

London,2T5.6tf.to30i".perton     J 

Compost  for  Cabbages lOs.  per  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia      Ss.  6d.  to  105.  do. 

Do.  of  Soda .5^'.  to  6^-.  do. 

Do.  of  Potash 205^.  to  2is.  do. 

Do.  of  Ammonia    17^.  to  '20?.  do. 

Do.  of  Iron 5s.  to  5s.  Bd.  do. 

Dp.  of  Copper 34s.  tOoGs.  do. 

Sulphuric  .Void  (with  instruc-    "1  -»-,   .    ,,  .  „ 

tions    for    making    Supers     '  l*^'  ***  ^^-  P^''  ^^■'  accoroiag 

phosphate  of  Lime).  J      ^'^  strength. 

Bone  Dust    21?.  to  22s.  per  quarter. 

Pamphlets  on  Cl^uano.  Gypsum,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda,  gratis  to 
purchasers.— Mark  Fotbebgiij..  40.  Upper  Tliames-st'i-eet. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 
^DRAIN'S  GUANO.— Tiu5  being  the  tliii-d  year  of  its 
■J  introduction  to  the  AgriculturaL world,  it  has  been  proved' 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practiciU  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the : 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  unifoiTJ 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
th?  anab-sis  of  the 
best  pL-ruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  dl.    and 
51.  10s.  per  ton,  inclu- 
j^  f'^'MS'a-  t  •     <^'"o  sacks  anddeli- 

*^  lui'^  -^^^  /  r  very  to  any  railway 

"  .   1.  — ..  ^^  wharf  in   Town;  ; 

TestiDiomals-(fe-ever}"  ] 
particulai"  seut  post- 
free  on  application. 
AUo    BRAIN'S, 
„„    „^  niGHLT -CONCEN- 

TRATED LIQUID  GUA2;0,  for  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs,  Grass- 
Lawns.  i:c..  Is.  ?a.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons  i 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be  ! 
hadc^'aUrespectableFlorists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists intown  i 
and  countrv.  j 

GENUINE  CRUSHED   BONE,   23.^.  per  quarter,   including, 
sacfe.  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis.  j 

GYPSUM  (Sulpiiate  of  Lime)  2.3s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not  ^ 
less  than  tlu'ee  tons,  warranted  pure-  ! 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
qtiick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  makine  Suoerphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thoraa^-sti-eet,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London. 


^^NU  IMP;^^^ 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTUONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wii.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTII,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  : 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  August  lU. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  qualitv,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
101.  lOs.  to  111.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  GL  os.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wii. 
NoETHCOTT,  lo,  Rood-lauc,  Fenchux'ch-street. 


NOTICE. 

POTTER'S  GUANO,  patronised  by  Sir  R,  Peel  ; 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land :  Lord  Bravbrooke  ;  Lord  Portmaa  ;  Sir  Juhn  Lubbock  ; 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  P.  Pusey.  Esq.,  M.P.,  <tc.  etc. 

Mr.  Potter  has  Kediiced  the  price  of  his  GUANO  to  P?.  per 
Tod,  delivered  fuee  to  any  Wharf  or  Raibvay  in  Loudon,  bags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  deUvered  free  to  any 
Wharf  or  Railway  Station  within  100  Miles  of  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
any  Principal  Port  ot  the  United  lungdom. 

Caction. — It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter*s  knowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealers  have  fraudulently  mixed  his  Guano 
with  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  he  cannot  be 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  du-ect  fi-om  his  Manufactoiy, 
or  through  authorised  pci-sous,  a  list  of  whom,  with  Te&timo- 
nials,  will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  on  application.— Manufiicton,-, 
2S.  Clapham-road-piace,  Loudon. 

N.B.  Mr.  Potter  has  no  London  Agent  for  the  sale  of  hia 
Manure. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  I^'DEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
'^~'HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
A  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  gi-eat  importance  of 
LIQUID  M.\NURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  mav  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  plumose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  DistiBers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  pui"poses. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  tenns,   by  Benjasiin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  itc.  Go,  Dorset-sti-eet,  Fleet-street,  London. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTEU  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDKT 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


AINSLIE'S    PATENT     DR AINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  tKo  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  fi-om  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  lengthy  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2a  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  301.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  pi-oducing  14,000  to 
20.000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  ool.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect foiTu  are  produced  nt  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  -i  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3?.  GJ.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  T\itTiout  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oiYered  to  the  pubhc,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  tlie  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  diuing  cold 
seasons  of'tlie  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messi-s. 
Howe's  Factory,"lI3.  Great  Guildibrd-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Ins'titucion,  Regent-street;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Cui-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Kill,  jun.,  Ci^-il  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  farther  information  and  licenses  to  be'made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE; 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


■p  MCNEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lnmb's  Buildings,  BunhiU- 
■*-  •  row.  London,  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  calL the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  ai-ticle^ 
icJik'k  tiasbttn  cxltibit'^d  at  Ot^-  Grmt  Affi^idtural  Shows  of  EngUmd, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  ohtaint-d^  thi  PAze  for  hi.ing  the  b€st 
and  cheapest  arlicU  for  ro^Jiit^,  lirc,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hun.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent"s-pai-k.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti-y,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
din-.ible  materials,  and  is  sat\»rated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PilALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  saiie  as  selected  and  used 
DY  Sir  Isambeet   Brtnel   for  the    Thames   Tcnnel.  beino 

FOCND   THE   SIOST    ELASTIC    ANT>    El'FECTIVE    BESISTER   OF    WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPIIALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
ik  CO.'s,  aud  which  renders  it  imperious  to  r:un,  suow,  and 
fi-ost,  aud  a  non-conduetoi'ctflieat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Dm'ability,  aud  Economy.  —  Prico 
Onlt  One  Pznnt  Pee  Square  Foot. 

'=_'■"'  Samples,  with  Dii-ections  for  its  Vse,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  iofoi-ma- 
tion).  from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  To^vn  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall.  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  »t  Co.'s  Felt,  aud  is  knomi  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

Cc;"  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  "made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  and  Go's  Mantu 
factories,  Lamb's-buil  dings,  BunhiB-row,  London. 

RAMS  For  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  L.\- 
BOUR,    where   a  faU  can   be   obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  Ac.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
ic,  foi-merly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  ii-on,  which 
wiU  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages,       A    Ram    and    Fountain  S%3-E^       WATER  RAM. 

Jets    fixed  on  the  pi-emises  for  _  . 

inspection.  Eveiy  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines,  Baths.  &c.     Houses.  Arc,  heated  by  Hot  water. 

CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  nnd  CONTRAC" 
^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  tlie  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  -nithout  bands  beneath  the  'arms,  uncomfortably 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  bv  Mr. 
A.  BtNTON,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  fuU  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  ptistage  stamp. 


'^^U  PRO 


EEAPING  SCrTHE. 
F\RUMMOND'S    IMPROVED  REAPIJCG 

*-^  SCY'THES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence;  are  furnished  by  the 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10s.  each,  aud  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool.  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonderry,  at  Hi-.  Gd.  each,  and  wiien  more  than  three  ai'e 
taken,  at  lis.  each.  N.B. — No  Order  will  be  attended  to  fi-om 
unknown  correspondents  without  a  ren-ditance. 

W.  Drumuond  6:  Son,  Agricultm-al  Museum,  Stirling,  aud  5S, 
Dawson-street,  Dublin. 

^■^0  COLONISTS,  EMIGRANTS,  &c.  —  Mi-s. 
-S-  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  tlic  late  THOMAS  WED- 
LASE,  at  lis,  FENcnuRCH-STBEET,  City,  iufonns  Emigi-ants 
and  othei-s  tliat  she  continues  to  manufacture  those  .\giieul- 
tural  Iniplemeats  for  which  her  late  husband  was  so  exten- 
sively patronised  by  the  Settlers  of  Soutli  Australia,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River.  New  Zealand,  and  other  British 
Colonies.  The  follo\^-ihg  articles  made  in  a  veiy  supeiicH: 
manner,  are  kept  on  sale  at  the  London  Warehouse,  viz. — 
Patent  Hay-making  Machines   ,  Floui'-MiBs— Bean-Mills 


Dressing  MacbiDCS 
Patent  Ch:iff-catting  Machines 
Oil^cak*  Ciiishors 
Doublei^4iiiun  Turnip-cutters 
Railway  WTieels 

Please  to  be  partieular  in  the  addres: 
lis,  FenchuVcli-street,  London. 


Patent  Essex  Ploughs,  30  sorts 
Subsoil  Ploughs  [Colonies 

Threshiiig    Xlaclnncs    for   the 
Drills  of  all  Idnds — Scarifiers 
Vacu-am  Pumps 

Mart  Wedxaee, 


''j^EA  TRAYS,  Tea  Unis,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish^ 
-*-  Covers,  &c.,  at  C  Watson's,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16.  Norton  Folgate.  Established  half  a  centiuy. — A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size'made,  Sos.,  very 
richly  ornamented  aU  over,  oOs.  a  set  of  three,  and  up  to  lil. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7i\  Gd.  a*et,  and  upwai-ds. — A  o-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  3-55.,  ^vitli  the  newest  patterns  up  to 
5  guineas. — A  set  of  six  patentraised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
ISi.  6(i.— Best  imperial  raised,  Sos.  6d,,  set  of  six.— Elegant 
silver  shape,  5'2s.  GJ,  set  of  si.x. 

Ivory  Table  Kuives,  II5.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  9s. ;  Carvers, 
OS.  Gil.  per  pair. 

I  Table.  .'Dessert.  I  Carvers. 
3f-inch  handsome  Balance-handle.  .llSs.  doz.  145.  doz.  gs. (Jd. pr 
■i-inch   Balance-handle,  largest  and'  I 

bestmade 20^.  16s.    ,,     7s.  Gd.  , 

Ditto  with  Watson's  Albata  Plate-' 

handles;  equal  to  Silver. 22^.  6<i.   'IS.^    ,,     ISs.ed..,, 

Forks  half  the  price  of  tire  above. 

C.  Watson's  handsomely  Illustrated  Cataeogde  and 
Price  Ccrrest  is-  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had<7rati.^,  and  post  fi-ee,  from  the  above 
address.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which  is 
ftOTapidly  superseding  Silver; 

ELECTRO  PLATE,  iu  great  variety,  and  of  war- 
ranted  qualitv.  onlv  at  the  estabUsliments  of 
ELKISGTOS  A-  Co.     "f"-'  Regent-street,  corner  of  Jermyn-st. 
t  and  4a,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  qu^intity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invai-iably  bears  then-  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown,  Haring  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimat*  to  pm-chasers  that  they 
are  notresponsible  for  the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  t ho- above  marks. — Re-plating 
and  gilding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gift,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establisli merits.  No  other  party  in  London 
is-authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
u?ing  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt, 
will  be  nroeeeded  against. 


\rKNTiLAriON. — '■  A  most  in^cniouSj  simple,  and 
effective  f^an."  Mr.  Reid's  Lectui'e  ou  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7. 1^-5.  before  the  >.Iech.Tnic?'  Institute.  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'-S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  -without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air^-may  be  fi.Kedas  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies'— does  not  derange' blinds,  shuttei-s,  or 
othei-  fixtui-es-  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  aud  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  anoreover,  a  simple  renuid)-  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Shai-p,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beais, 
Birmingham  :  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  ilessrs.  Dixie 
and  VriHiams,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  ami  AVill.  Stock.  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armsfrong.  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgnn-,  ttc.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,"  and^-ill  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  250,  Black- 
Tflars-road  ;  Mr.  Edwai-dBaillie's.  12B,Cmnborland-market,  Re- 
gcut's-park  :  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-sti-eet,  Camden 
Town;  2,  Coleman-street-buildlirgs,.  Mocrgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 
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XOW    READY. 


Demy  Sro,  irith  nomerons  Alterations,  and  nearlv  Four  tlunclred  lUastratioiis,  price  5s.  6i., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY  ; 

on,  ~~r 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BO  ....L     SCIENCE. 

BT  JOHN  LI>T)LET,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S. 
rrofessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  Lonflon. 

London :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BKADBUET  &  ETASS,  ^itefriars. 


Xow  ready,  in  one  volnme,  with  Plates,  price  7j.  Cd.  cloth. 


THE      PRACTICiVL      CO 


0 


K 


IHnglig!)  arilJ  .-fFoceign ; 

Containing  a  great  rarietv  of  Old  Receipts  improved  anlTemodeUed,  and  many  Original  Receipts  in 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  RUSSIAN,  SPANISH,  POLISH,  BUTCH,  and  INDIAN  COOKERY. 

"S^ith  copious  directions  for  the  choice  of  all  Provisions,  the  laying  out  a  Table,  ginng  small  and  large  Dinners, 

and  the  jJaaa^emeat  of  a  Cellar. 

BY     JOSEPH     BREGION, 

Formerly  Cook  to  H.  E.  Prince  Ra'ismosski  :  to  H.  H.  the  Prince  Xicholas  Esterhazj  ;  to  the 

Marquis  of  Aylesburi,' ;  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  &c.  6zc. 

AND 

AifXE   MILLER,    Cook  in  several  English  Families  of  Distinction. 
CHAPiiAX  (fc  Hall,  ISO,  Stsand. 


i 


COOPER'S 

Faient 

"apparatus  Sc  I'csstls 

FOR     PRESERVING  <^ 

FRUITS,    JAr.^S,    dc   JELLIES? 

for  t^t  Slss  cc  jramiitcs. 
Manufactory,  7.  Sl.John  St.,  Clerken~ 

zreil,  London. 

Particulars  &  Testiraonials  delivered  on 

application,  or  forvrarded   by  Post, 

if  requested. 


St  Jolm's  College,  Margate,  April  13, 1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  much  plcasme  in  bein^  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Apparatus  for 
Prescrvi'ng  of  Fruit,  vihich  I  purchased  of  you  last  year,  has  answered  my  expeclatinns  most 
roinpleleiy.  ^Ve  filled  nearly  all  the  bottles  -nhich  you  sent  us  -n-jih  various  sorts  of  Fruit, 
ar.d  every  bottle  tliat  we  have  open^jd  as  yet  has  been  perfettly  sound  ^nd  good. 

We  find  tiie  peealiar  taste  ztuX  tiavour  of  evci-y  sort  of  Fruit  more  completely  preserved, 
according  to  your  plan,  than  when  it  is  boiled  ivith  sugar,  in  which  case  the  sug'ar  predom:- 
natfS  so  mncli,  as  to  render  all  preserves  nearly  the  same  taste. 

The  expense  of  the  apparatus  was  of  some  consc'iuenre,  but  I  find  that  1  have  already 
saved  ihe  whole  price  in  sugar.  I  remain,  vcm-'s  truly, 

-Mr.  J.OIES  COOPES,  "         JamES  CCTniLL.     ' 

7,  ct.  Jean  Sirct*',  Clerkenwell,  London. 


"OOOES  RECENTLY  lilPORTED  BY  WILLIAM 
-^-'  PAMPLTX.  4-5,  FiiiTH-STiiEET.  Soho-eqcaee. 

LEHMAyy.  —  PLANTS     PREISSIAN^,      EXUMERATIO 

PLAXTARUM    LN'    AUSTRALASIA,   &c.      Sro,    YoL   1, 

Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  4^.  each  Part. 
LEHMAXX.— XOVARUM  ET  MIXUS  COGXITARUM  STHl- 

PIUiL  PUGILLUS  OCTATUS,  &c.    4to,  Part  8,  4s.    Any 

of  the  previous  Parts  may  also  be  had. 
WALPERS.— REPEKTORltM  BOTA^'ICES,  Ac.    8vn,  YoL  4, 

Part  I,  4j.    Any  of  the  prerious  Volumes  or  Pai'ts  may 

also  be  had. 
LrXDEXBERG.— SYNOPSIS    HEPATICARUM,    &c.       8vo, 

Part-  1  and  2,  45.  each  Part. 
FRIES.— SYSTEMA   MYCOLOGICrM    SISTEXS    FUXGO- 

RrJI  SPECIES  OMXES,  itc.    Yol.  3,  and  last,  l-5.<.    Any 

of  the  prerious  Yoluines  or  Parts  mav  also  be  had. 
FRIES.— ELEXCHCS  FUXGORUM,  &c.  2  Yols..  95. 
KCXZE.— SUPPLEMEXT    ZU   SCHKUHR'S  RIEDGRASER 

(Carices),  ic.    C-oloured  Plates,  Svo,  Part  4,  85.    Any  of  the 

previous  Parts  mav  be  bad. 
KUXZE.— SFPPLEMEXT  ZC  SCimunR'S    FARRXSRAU- 

TER  (Filices),    &c.      Coloured   Plate.?,   4to,    Part  7,   10^. 

Any  of  the  prerious  Parts  mav  be  had. 
DE  CAXDOLLE.— PRODROMUS'   STSTEMATIS   XATuRA- 

LI5  REGXi  YEGETABILIS.  &c.      8vo,  YoL  9,  16.'.     Any 

of  the  prerious  Yolumes  may  be  had  ;  or  complete  sets  at 

the  reduced  price. 

W.  pAMPLiK,  4-5,  Frith-Street,  Soho,  London.  ^ 

Xo-w  Published,  Xos,  1  to  12,  price  2s.  Gd.  each, 
"DRITISH  WILD  FL0WERS._Bt  Mes.  Loudon. 
J-*  ^ith  about  20  coloured  figures  in  eacliXuniber.  Demyito. 
This  work  will  only  include  those  British  Plants  which  are  at 
once  common  and  ornamental,  as  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  Ladies  taking  country  walks,  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  names  of  flowers  they  me'et  with,  in  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  some  particulars  respecting  them.  It  is  intended  to 
comprise  the  whole  in  20  numbers. 
London  :  William  Shith,  113,  Fleet-street. 

AGRICULTURAL  TABLES. 
In  12mo,  price  2s.  e<?.  cloth,  the  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improved,  of 
QTRACHAN'S    AGRICULTURAL    TABLES,   for 
<^  computing  the   Weicrht  of   Cattle  bv  Measurement:    the 
Quantity  of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  Different  Forms  ;    the  Yalue  of 
Land,  Ac.  ;  the  Measurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.    Also 
a  few  other  Practical  Tables:  with  Rules,  Examples,   and 
Directions  for  using  the  Tables. 

Oliveb  *t  BoTD,  Edinburo;!!  ; 

SiJiPKiN,  Maeshall,  <fc  Co.,  London. 

Publishing  in  Monthlv  Xumbers,  One  Shilling  each 

THE  O'DONOGHUE  ;   a  Domestic  Tale  of  Ireland 
Fifty  Years  ago.    By  Habbt  Lobeeqcee.    With  Illustra- 
tions by  Phiz.     Xos.  1  to  8  are  now  ready. 

"  The  interest  of  this  beautiful  story  steadily  increases.  We 
believe  it  will  be  pronounced  the  Author's  best." — Leeds  Times. 
*'  This  is  the  Waverley  of  Harri-  Lorrequer.  Xothing  could 
exceed  the  spirit  and  interest  with  which  this  monthly  part  is 
illustrated,  except  die  care  and  ability  with  which  it  is  written." 
— Ret'fr^icOure  Adtertiier. 

"  This  delightful  tale  is  the  best  we  have  ever  perused." — 
CHitf  ChronuAe. 

Dublin  :  Wm.  Ccbst,  Jun,,  &  Co.    London  :  W.  S.  Obb  <t  Co. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


I  "        In  small  Svo.  vriee  3?.  Cd.  clotii  lettered, 

''I'^HE  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE;  or,  Ten  Years' 
•■-  Practical  Esperienee  of  a  Bush  Life  in  Aasti*alia,  By  the 
i  Rev.  Davjd  Macsenzie,  M.A.  Exhibiting  the  Climate — Soil — 
I  Seed-time — Land  and  Squatting  Regulations — Live  Stock — 
I  Bush  Amusements — Travelling  in  the  Bush — with  Practical 
!  Adrice  to  Emigrants. 

London  :  Wsi.  S.  Oee  &  Co.,  Amen-comer. 
--'  Also  the  same  Work  with  Judge  Moor's  Australian  Yoca- 

hclary  of  Xaiire  Words,  price  Five  SniLLiNGS. 

Lately  published,  illustrated  with  several  Plates,  price  3s., 
'']^HE'HISTOR;y  and  MANAGEMENr-OF  BEES, 
*-    with  Xotices  of  a  New  Hive,  on  the  Polish  plan,  invented 
by  the  Author,  Jobn  Wighton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafl'ord. 

'•We  sti-ongly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  keep  bees, 
more  especially  to  gentlemen's  gardeners." — Loudon's  Gc.rd. Mag. 
'•' A  Treatise  on  the  subject,  apparently  the  result  of  experi- 
ence and  careful  obsem-ations,  cannot  he  without  its  intt^rest." 
I  — The  EdiU/r  o/tJie  Gard.  Chron. 
\      "  The  respectable  list  of  subscribers  shows  confidence  placed 

in  the  author." — .Sussex  AdvertUer. 
I      London :     Longman    &    Co.,    Patemoster-row.      Xorwich  : 
I  Bacon  <fc  Co.    May  be  had,  of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  by  Post, 
on  the  receipt  of  45.  in  Post  Stamps,  addressed  to  the  Author, 
I  near  Xonvich. 

MEAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSOX'S  PATEXT  SALTIXG 
!  INSTRUMEXT  efi'ects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
'  Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  jjrivate  families,  resi- 
1  dents  in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
:  house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  he  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  cliange  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  -vrith  this 
[  Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
I  all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  305.  to  50s. — 
j  Cheap  Depots :  C.  Hocldn  &  Co.,  38.  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
I  square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
I  town  and  countrj'. 


pOWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS.— 
LV  (Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Coiu-ts 
of  Europe,  and  universaDy  preferred.)- ROWLAXD'S  MACaS- 
.SAR  OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Presen'ation,  and  for  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair. — Price,  3s.  Gd. — 7s. ;  family  bottles  (equal  to 
four  small)  10^.  (id.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAXD'S  KALYDOR,  forimproring  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion. — Price,  4^.  Gd.  and  8s.  Cd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

ROWLAXD'S  ODOXTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. — Price,  2s,  Od.  per  box,  duty  ineluded. 

CAUTIOX\— SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDS  are  frequently  offered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty.)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  Xajie,  or 
the  word  "  Genuine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  "  ROWLAXD'S." 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"ROWLAXD'S  "  16  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article.  For  thw 
protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — 

A,    ROWLAXD    AXD    SOX,    20,    HATTOX    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODOXTO. 

Sold  hy  the  Proprietors,  and  i/v  ''''tost^  CJi^mi^ts  and  Perfumers. 

%-  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.— UNIVERSITY 
i  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— Professor,  Mr.  Fownzs,  F.R.S.— 
Instruction  in  Analytical  C  emistry. — The  Council,  considering 
the  increasing  importance  of  chemical  science  iu  its  relations 
to  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Medicine,  and  with  a  riew 
to  a  more  extended  course  of  Laboratory'  instruction,  have  in- 
stituted a  distinct  Professorship  of  Practical  Chemistry,  and 
have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  spacious  Laboratory,  with 
complete  arrangements  for  the  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  Che- 
mical investigation,  more  especially  Organic' reseai'ch,  by  the 
senior  pupils,  and  for  the  instruction  in  Elementary  Analysis 
of  those  less  advanced. 

The  Laboratory  will  be  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.ir.,  from 
the  1st  of  October,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  Laboratory  shall  be 
completed,  until  the  end  of  July,  with  a  short  recess  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter.  Fee,  25  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
materials,  tfcc. 

The  Laboratory  is  under  the  joint  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Graham,  and  of 
Professor  Fownes. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
College. 

RiCHABD  PoTTEiE,  A.M.,  Dcau  of  Faculty  of  Arts. 

C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Chas.  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  CouncU. 

August  16. 


BY  THE  QUEEN'S  LETTERS  PATENT. 
pOLOURLESS    INK     FOR    USE    WITH"  PRE- 

Vy    PARED    PAPER,   styled,  by  Royal  Pei-missiou,    THE 
QUEEN'S  PAPER  AND  INK. 

On  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  elegance  these  articles 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  general  use.  The  Queen's  Ink  is 
nearly  as  colourless  as  spriug  water,  and  the  characters  ap- 
pear—Dark or  Blue — the  instant  it  touches  the  Queen's  Papee, 
which,  in  external  appearance,  resembles  ordinary  Paper, 
while  the  fluid  does  not  soil  the  fingers  nor  anything  with, 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  neither  does  it  deposit  any  sedi- 
ment, even  in  the  warmest  weather.     Also 

INDELIBLE  AND  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BLACK  INK, 
Approved  by  the  highest  Chemical  authorities,  for  Records, 
Legal  Deeds,  and  general  business  transactions.  This  Ink, 
when  used  with  the  Queen's  Paper,  or  vcith.  the  Patentee's 
Prepared  Parchment,  f^ives  perfect  security  from  fraud  and 
forgery,  and  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  vmtings  that  re- 
quire to  be  preserved.  The  prepared  Parchment  is  equal  to 
Yellum  for  writing  on,  and  is  considerably  cheaper.  The 
Queen's  Paper  may  be  had  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  done  up 
in  neat  wTappers.  The  Queen's  Ink  is  sold  in  bottles,  id.,  Sd., 
li.,  and  2s.  each  ;  and  the  Indelible  Ink  iu  bottles,  dd..  Is.  6d., 
and  3s.  each. 

Manufactured  for  the  Patentee  by  James  Goedox,  1,  Am- 
phion-plaee,  Edinburgh,  who  is  also  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
Queen's  Paper,  Agents  in  London,  A.  Cowan  &  Sons,  45, 
Upper  Thames-street :  and  to  be  had  of  all  respectable  Sta- 
tioners throughout  the  Kingdom. 


THE  POPULAR  MEDICINE.— Read  the  following 
account  from  Mr.  HOLLIEE,  Bookseller,  Dudley  :— 

Tipton,  Staffordshire. 

I,  Joshua  Ball,  hereby  testify  that  I  had  been  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  Rheumatic  Gout  for  17  years,  so  that  I  have  at 
times  kept  my  bed  for  months  together,  and  could  not  get  anv- 
thingto  do  me  good,  till  I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which 
I  am  very  happy  to  state  have  restored  me  to  perfect  health. 

Joshua  Ball, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  famous  remedy  has.  been  estab- 
lished by  undoubted  proofs  of  its  efficacy*  and  by  a  mass  of 
Eridence  and  Testimonials  which  no  other  medicine  ever  yet 
called  forth.  These  facts  have  had  the  effect  of  pi'Oducing 
a  very  large  sale— more  than  15,000  boxes  per  week,  ^yhen, 
this  large  sale  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  unprincipled 
persons,  who  fur  the  sake  of  gain  to  themselves,  and  reckless 
of  the  injury  it  ra<:y  do  to  others,  are  attem^'S'ng  to  foist  on  the 
incautious  various  imitations,  and  in  orcifer  that  pm-chasers 
may  be  able  to  detect  these  frauds,  care  must  be  taken  to  look 
at  the  Government  Stamp  pasted  round  each  box,  and  be  sure 
it  has  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  in  White  Letters  on 
a  Red  Ground  engi*aved  therein,  and  forms  part  of  the  Stamp  ; 
also  that  the  signature  of  T.  Robebts  &  Co.,  Crane-court,  is 
printed  with  the  directions  wrapped  round  each  box. 

N.B.  Ask  for  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  and  inquire  for  the 
little  book,  containing  the  Life  of  Old  Parr,  32  pages,  with  en^ 
gi-avings,  also  the  numerous  testimonials,  which  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application,  of  all  agents  and  respectable  vendors 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 

Sold  in  boxes  at  1^".  IJa'.,  2s.  9c?,,  and  lis.,  by  every  respect- 
able medicine  vendor. 


BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER  COATS 
FROCKS,  SHOOTIXG  JACKETS,  &c.— These  well-known 
and  gentlemanly  gaiinents  will  be  found  light  and  ino?t  agree- 
able substitutes  for  any  other  outside  coat.  They  are  made  in 
the  best  manner,  and  are  thoroughly  respectable,  equally  free 
from  vulgarity  and  singularity  ;  are  guaranteed  to  exclude  any 
rain  whatever,  and  no  untried  novelty,  havingbeenin  extensive 
use  among  the  respectable  classes  more  than  six  years.  A 
large  stock  of  first-rate  garments  in  Llama  cloths  and  other 
new  and  greatly-admired  materials  (manufactured  expressly 
for  W.  B.)  now  readj-,  of  which  an  inspection  is  confidently  in- 
rited. — Made  only  by  W.  Bekdoe,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  &c., 
69,  Comhill. 

AN  AUTHENTICATED  CURE  OF  A  FEARFUL 
CASE  OF  PILES  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  AND 
OINTMENT.  —  John  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  very  respectable 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Armagh  Guardian,  an  Irish  news- 
I»aper.  vouches  as  to  the  fact  of  an  extraordinary  cure  of  a  case 
of  Piles,  of  the  most  distressing  natui-e,  and  of  some  yeai's' 
standing,  which  was  effected  by  these  medicines,  when  every 
other  means  had  failed.  The  person  alluded  to  is  a  gentleman 
of  large  estate  and  great  influence  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 
No  one  need  suffer  long  from  Piles,  Fistula,  and  what  is  termed 
a  "  bearing  down,"  if  they  have  recourse  to  these  far-famed  re- 
medies,— Sold  by  most  of  the  respectable  Chemists  throughout 
thecirilised  world,  and  at  Professor  Hollowat's  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London, 

SUPERIOR  FRENCH  BEDDING.'— HEAL  & 
SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
haring  been  the  original  inti'oducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  diu-a- 
bility.  List  of  prices  of  every  deeription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  estabUshment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather-drcssei-s  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham-coui't-road. 


Prlored  >-y  William  EBAUBriiv.  of  No.  6,  Yoit-place,  Stoka  Newington,  and 
FsESEBiCE  MuLT-FTT  Ev/N8,  of  No,  7,  Chorch-TOW,  Stoke  Newington,  both 
in  (he  Cdunly  of  Middlesex,  PrinterB,  at  their  OfEce  in  Lombard-Etreet.  in 
Ihe  preuint;!  of  Whiiefriarp,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiehed  by  them 
at  the  OffiL-e,  No,  5.  Charlei  street,  in  the  parieh  of  St.  Paul's,  Cuvent  Gar- 
drn,  in  the  said  county,  ^rhere  all  .AivercisementB  and  Cumm-iilcationeaie 
to  be  addresEed  to  the  Editor, — Sattuday,  Ai'gust  16,  ISli. 
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EXHIBITION      AT       BOULOGNE,      Satcrdat, 
August  30.— (OPEN  TO  ALL  THE  WORLD.) 

1.  TToe  exposition  pablique  de  Qeurs,  de  pi  antes  d'agrement, 
de  frnita  et  de  legumes,  aara  lieu  les  30  et  31  Aout,  et  ler  Sep- 
tenibre,  lS4o,  de  10  bem^es  du  matio  a  7  beures  do.  soir,  dans  le 
local  de  TEoule  d'Euseignement  ilutueL 

2.  Cette  exposition  se  composera ;  1°.  de  plantes  d'agre- 
ment  en  fleurs,  soit  de  serre  ehaude,  de  serre  temperee.  d'oi-an- 
geiie  ou  de  pleine  terre :  '2'^.  de  plantes  grasses  et  de  celies 
emplovees  daus  les  arts  etla  medeciue,  avec  ou  sans  flenrs  ;  o^. 
de  fleurs  detainees,  principalement  de  Dalilias  et  de  Roses  ;  i^. 
de  fruits  et  de  legnmes.  Les  fabricans  d'instmraens  liorti- 
coles  perftciionnes,  et  >■'■:■  '-v^  antres  objetg  emplovei  dans  la 
culture  dis  plantes,  ou  J.;<j...Ji  a  romemcnt  des  pares,  jardins 
on  serres,  souE  inTites  a  eu  exposer  des  ecliantiilons.  Les 
dessins  pour  pares,  jardins  et  serres,  seront  aussi  admis  a  I'ex- 
position. 

i.  Des  prix,  consistant  en  me^ailles  en  or,  TCrmeil,  argent  et 
bronze,  servant  docemes  aux  diitc rentes  collscrions  designees 
en  Tarticle  2,  qui  I'aui'ont  le  mieus  merits.  Nota. — Les  expo- 
sants  qui  auront  remporte  des  prix  recerront  &,  leur  choix  les 
recompenses  proposees  par  la  societe,  ou  la  valeur  en  ar;:en- 
terie,  en  livreSj  en  instrumens  horticoles,  ou  insn*umens  de 
physique. 

7.  Les  objets  presentes  a  Texposition  derront  etre  luunis  d'e- 
tiqnettes  qui  indiqueront :" — 1*.  Les  noins  botaniques  des 
plantes  et  des  fleurs,  et  les  noms  des  vai-ietes  des  fi-uits  et  des 
l%nmes  ;  2^ .  Les  numeros  d'ordre  des  objets  exposes.  Laliste 
des  objets  presentes  pai"  ckaque  exposant  sera  remise  entre  les 
mains  du  secretaire. 

3.  Les  objets  a  exposer  devTonfc  etre  transportes  an  local  de 
Texposition  le  Vendredi  2^  Aoflt,  de  6  heui*es  dn  matin  a  -i 
hem-ts  du  soir.  II  y  aa.ra  exception  p:>ur  les  fruits  et  legumes, 
qui  seront  re^us  le  Samedi  30  jusqua  S  heures  du  mating 

9.  Les  objets  exposes  seront  soignes  par  un  jardimer  practi- 
cien,  clioisi  par  la  societe. 

10.  Les  horticultenrs  qui  se  proposent  de  concourir  sont  ins- 
tamment  pries  d'en  prevenir  le  secretaire  10  jours,  au  moins, 
aTantl'exposition.  enlDdiquantlesnomsetlenombre  de  plantes, 
de  fruits,  et  de  legumes  dont  se  composera  leur  envoi. 

11.  Le  couseil  se  reuuira  le  Dimanche  31  Aout,  a  9  heures  du 
matin,  pour  prouoncer  snr  le  merite  des  objets  exposes  et  adju- 
ger  les  prix. 

14.  La  distribution  solennelle  des  prix  aura  lieu  dans  la  salle 
meme  de  Texposition,  le  Mercredi  3  Septembre,  a  midi.  Eile 
s:-ra  suivie  du  tirage  de  la  tombola. 

Fait  et  arrete  en  seance,  le  6  Juillet,  1S4-5. 

A.  DE  EAZTXGnEN',   President. 
A.  CR^CKSEA^■KS,  Secre'taire. 


MANXHESTER  PUBLIC  PARKS,  WALKS 
<tc.— TO  LANDSCAPE  G.UIDENERS  AXD  OTHERS. 
The  Committee  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Parks,  Walks, 
&c.  hereby  offer  TWO  PRIZES,  one  of  Fiftv  Guineas,  and  the 
other  of  Twenty-five  Guineas,  for  the  Best  and  Second  Best 
SET  of  PLAXS'twithEstimates),  for  the  laving  out,  ic.  of  the 
three  sites  ah:aady  purchased  bv  them. 

Intending  competitors  must  notift-  their  intention  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  pi-evious  to  the  ist  September  next,  when 
they  will  receive  such  information  as  may  be  requii-ed  for  their 
assistance  and  guidance. 

The  successful  competitors  will  have  the  preference  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

No  plans  and  drawings  can  be  received  later  than  the  20th 
September.  The  adjudication  will  take  place  ou  the  1st 
October.  iTiicoLM  Ross.      \         Hon. 

Edwasd  Watkix,  j  Secretaries. 
Conmiittee  Room,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  August  Ist. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4.^  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  parity" and  elegance,  have  just 
arrived  at  A.  Cobbett's,  late  Mr.  Barrons,  Itahan  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  PaU  Mall,  London. 

Orders  by  post  punctually  attended  to. 

ROSES. 

T      RIVERS  begs  to   inform  his    friends   and   the  | 
•  public,    that    his    DESCRIPTIVE     CATALOGUE    OF  | 
BOSES,   and  Supplement,  will  be  ready  for  delivery-  on  the 
23th  inst.     The  Catalogue  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses,  with  descriptive  paragraphs.     In  the  Supplement  will  be  } 
found  ample  lists  of  Roses  cultivated  in  6-inch  pots,  for  fore-  ! 
ing  and   exhibition.     He  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  state,  that  '. 
such  a  healthy  and  extensive  stock  of  Rose  plants  has  never 
yet  been  offered  to  the  public ;  the  above  vrill  be  sent,  as  usual. 
to  his  friends  ;  if  omitted,  he  will  feel  obliged  by  beinsr  re-  I 
minded.     Applications,  enclosing  three  penny  stamps,  will  also  ' 
be  promptly  attended  to.  Sawbridgeworth  Herts,  Aug,  23, 1S45. 


FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA." 
SPLEXDID  NEW  PERUVIAN'  FUCHSIA. 
■jl/TESSRS,  VEITCH  &  SOX  beg  to  inform  those 
L»-L  who  have  already  ordei'^d  the  above  lovely  plant,  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  September.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  ou  tlie  12th  ult.,  when  it  w.as  awarded  the  First 
Prize  for  New  Plants  (the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  was  ixni- 
versally  admired. 

For  the  information  ofthose  who  may  not  have  seen  it.  Messrs. 
V.  would  add,  that  it  was  imported  by  themselves  from  Peru, 
and  is  solely  in  their  oicn  pos^isHon.  The  flower  is  a  delicate 
wa'cy  rosy-pink,  of  large  size,  and  great  substance;  the  sepals 
tipped  with  green,  the  corolla  with  vermilion -scarlet ;  the 
foliage  very  fine  and  distinct,  and  the  habit  remarkably  good  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  altogether  a  most  beautiful  plant. 
Strong  plants  in  September,  21t\  each. 
N.B.  The  Trade  will  be  allowed  one  plant  over  on  every 
three  they  may  purchase,  and  a  List  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement  of  all  those  Nurserj-  and  Seedsmen  who  having 
secured  early  plants  will  be  enabled  to  supply  them. 

A  London  reference,  or  Post-office  Order,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 
Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received. 
Exeter,  August  23, 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1344.— 
Edward  Be«k  informs  the  Public  that  he  will  send  out 
the  follo%\ing  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  iu  October,  deli- 
Tered  free  in  London,  for  cash  only. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.'s  stock  of  the  above  magnifi- 
cent hardy  tree  will  be  found  unequalled  in  this  country 

or  the  Continent  either  for  extent  or  luxuriance  of  gi-owth  ;  and 
!  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  in  general  to  the  fact 
!  that  those  they  otfer  are  not  nursed  plants  or  drawn  up  in  close 
I  pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possessing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
I  and  such  as  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  the 
I  most  eastern  point  of  England  proverbial  for  its  excessive 
I  cutting  mnds.     The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  plants 

in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at  the  present 

season : — 

2  years  old  95.  per  dozen. 

3  „  I2s. 

4  „  1S5. 

5  „  30$.  ,, 

G      „       ms.        „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  vear,  fine      . .        . .     IS;?.  „ 

Ifoot 30f.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches 9^;.  „     - 

„         ,,      4  to  ;» inches        ..         ..     13*'.  „ 

,,         ,,     13  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42j.  „ 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  yeai's   . .         . .     305.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9^.  ,, 

-Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  froth  lOs.  6d.  to 

2?.  '2s.  per  plant. — Great  Yannouth  Nurserj-,  August  23,  1S45. 


RosT  Circle     . 
Sunset     . 
ifustee    . 
Marc  Antony 
Desdemona 
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.  £1    1 

n 

.    0  10 

fi 

.    0  10 

6 

.-  0  10 
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No  more  remittances  can  be  received  for  ARABELLA,  BEL- 
LONA,  OTHELLO,  and  JUNO,  untilfurther  notice,  thepr.^sent 
stock  being  engaged. 

As  E.  B.'s  terms  of  pre-paymeut  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittance  will  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

N.B.  No  discounts,  allowauces.  or  abatements  cau  be  made 
inanv  case. — W  or  ton-cottage,  Isleworth,  -Aug.  23, 


WOOD  AND  SON'S  NEW  CATALOO^UE  OP  ROSES, 

NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

W00BLAND3  NURSERY.  MAREf?MELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 

SUSSEX 
\T7ILLIAM  WOOD  and  SON,  have  just  received 
»  »  from  the  Press  their  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES, 
for lS4-5-i6,  which  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  every  old  and  new  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Those  fiisnds  who  have  in  past  seasons  kiadlyfavourtd  W.W. 
and  Son  with  their  commands,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  above 
in  due  course  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Amateui-s  and  lovers  of  Roses, 
the  Trade  and  others,  are  respect.niily  inrited  to  make  early  ap- 
plications for  the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
GRATIS  to  all  applicants. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  ISU. 
TT/'ILLi-lM  MILLER  informs  his  numerous  patrons 

•  •  and  the  public  that  he  "n"ill  send  out  the  under-named 
varieties  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October.  (Piiuted  Circulai-s 
with  descriptions  can  be  had.) 

Augusta  .         .         .  2l50(Z  I  Lord  Morpeth  .         .  21^0'^ 

Alice        .         .         .         .  21  0       Duke  of  Orleans     .         ,  21  0 
Gipsy  Maid  .         .  21  0    |  Josephus  .         .         ,  21  0 

The  set  of  six  for  SI.  IQs.,  or  U.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  4?,  10^-..  or  4?.  cash  accompanying  the  order, 
which  will  in  either  case  ensure  strict  priority  of  selection. 

HOYLE'S  SET  OF  12,  viz.,  Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude.  Amelia,  Mnjesuoa,  General 
Pollock,  Flora,  RosaUa,  and  Sarah  Jane,  sent  out  last  season 
at  10?.  165,,  maybe  had  for  3!.  lOs.,  or  cash  accompanying  the 
order  for  ol-. 

100  CHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEEDS,  10s. ;  50  ditto,  5.^.  ;  25 
ditto,  3i\  A  general  List  of  GERANIUMS,  priced  very  chenp. 
bv  the  dozen.^is  now  i-eady,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Geranium  grower,  as  it  contains  all  the  principal  sorts 
for  exhibiting. 

W.  M.  finding  that  pots  ai"e  frequently  broken,  and  the  Plants 
damaged  in  hampers,  he  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir 
boxesfor  the  purpose. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate, 


"M  EW     AND     FIRST-RATE     PELARGONIUMS 

LN  to  be  sent  out  by  N.  Gaines,  in  Oct.,  1315,  viz.,  Candidate, 
Cygnet,  Gompacta,  C.vrens,  Druicl.  Superb,  Dazzle,  Edith,  Ex- 
emplar, Esimia.  Highlander,  Holkar.  Gipsy  Queeu,  Lady 
Bulkeley.  iliss  Holford,  Prince  Alfred,  Pamela,  Sweep,  Yesta. 
Xarifa,  Zuliema.  P.S, — N.  G.  beg^  to  say  the  Dahlias  are  now 
coming  into  flower,  and  among  them  his  beautiful  seedling 
Princess  Radzewill,  which  was  so  much  admired  last  year, 
Nurserj-,  Surrey-lane,  Battei-sea. 


SLOUGH  NURSERY,  BUCKS,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 
TXT"  C.  BROWN  has  tlie  pleasure  of  informing  the 
VA  •  collectoi-s  of  CONIFERS,  that  he  can  o3er  to  their 
notice  350  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  Kingdom,  or  pei-haps 
in  Europe.  A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  are  Araucaria  ex- 
celsa, 12  to  20  feet :  three  Imbricata,  6  ieet ;  Cuuninghamia, 
10  to  IS  feet :  Abies' Douglasii,  11  feet ;  two  Pygmxa,  very  fine  : 
Taxus  fastigiata,  11  feet,  beautitiil :  Cedms  Deodara,  12  feet  ■ 
Pinus  grandis,  6  feet :  also  Philloclades  rhomboidalis  and 
trichemanoides  ;  two  Podocarpus  latifolius  ;  Dammara ;  Da- 
crvdium  elatmn.  and  cupressina,  ic.  «tc, 

"W,  C.  B.  merely  inserts  this  as  a  Notice,  in  the  next  Paper 
he  will  give  a  full  list  with  heights,  and  will  fix  a  date  before 
which  no  plant  shall  be  sold,  "so  that  Foreigners  and  distant 
purchasers  may  be  able  to  see  them  or  forward  orders, 

AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  and  POLYANTHUSES. 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  Market-place,  Middleton,  near 
Manchester,  Lancashii-e,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of 
Amateurs.  Florists,  <tc.,  to  his  extensive  Collectionof  the  above 
Florists'  Flowers,  including  all  the  new  and  leading  sorts, 
which  he  is  now  sending  out  in  sti-on-,  healthy,  blooming 
plants.— Market-place,  Middleton,  Aug.  23. 


YOUELL  &  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAitELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  at  30s,  p?r  dozen,  the  collection  being  left 
them  or  to  the  Purchaser,  namely  :  —  Donkelarii,  Monarch, 
Carolina,  Con.-picna,  Double  White,  Lefevxeana,  Invincible, 
Double  Striped,  Chanclleiii,  Colviliii,  Juleana,  Beallii,  Imbri- 
cata, Eclipse,  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckerii.  Finibriata,  Pei*fecta, 
Frankfortensis.  Tricolor.  King  Horsfallia,  Bruceana,  Double 
Red,  Emilia  Grandiflora,  Pompone,  and  Ochrolenea.  Also, 
The  very  best  FUCHSI.VS  . .        . .     12;\  per  doz. 

Ditto  CHRYS.ANTHEMUMS. .     12.*.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS         . .         . .       6s.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  . .         . .     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PAN3IE3 lOct.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  fonncr  Advertisements. 

MTATT'S  ^-BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY.  53.  per  100. 
'^PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10.'.       ,. 


Great  Yarmouth  Nurserr,  Aug.  23. 


T^OBERT  H.\LL.  Florist,  Alkrington,  Middleton^ 
t  ^^  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  calls  the  attention  of  alt 
Amateurs  and  Florists  to  his  most  excellent  collection  of  choice 
and  leafling  sorts  of  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  and  POLY- 
ANTHUSES ;  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  post-paid 
application. 

R.  H,  most  respectfully  begs  to  remind  those  Gentlemen  who 
have  before  favoui-ed  him  with  their  orders,  that  liis  plants  are 
this  season  in  their  usual  fine  and  excellent  condition. 

Alkrington,  August  23. 


N 


JEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.— The  foUowin;;  are 

confidently  recommended,  viz. — 


Luculia  Pinceana,  strong,  42^. 
Tropreolum  Lobbianum.  Ss.  Gd. 
Gardenia  Stanlevana,  '21s. 
Aphelandra  aurautiaca,  42s. 
Hindsia  longifiora,  os.  4d. 

*'        violacea,  10s.  Gd. 

"        longifiora  alba,  31s.6d. 


Echites  splendens,  strong,  15/. 

"       atropurpurea,  35.  Sd. 
Diplodenia  crassiooda.  os. 
Whitfieldia  latei-itia,  10?.  6d. 
Hoitzia  coccinea,  2s.  Gd. 
Thuubergia  chrysops,  2s.  Gd. 
Fuchsia  seiTatifoHa,  21s. 


Early  in  September. 
R.  White  &  Co.,  Poole  Nursery,  Dorsetshire. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  CAPE  BULBS,  &c. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  iNuKSERTMAN,  &c.,  begs 
respectfully  to  call  the  early  attention  of  Amateurs  and 
the  trade  in  general  to  his  extensive  collections  of  TXI.AS,  SPA- 
RAXIS,  TRITONIAS.  BAEIANAS,  GLADIOLUS,  WAT- 
SONIAS,  ONALIS.  IRIS,  and  LILIUMS,  which  are  now  ready 
for  delivery,  CatJilogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
Island  of  Jersey,  Aug.  23. 


FINE  TEA-SCENTED,  NOISETTE,  CHINA,  and 
BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots,  ou  their  own  roots,  now  send- 
ing out.  Twelve  distinct  and  fine-namedvai-ietiesof  the  above, 
including  the  "  Cloth  of  Gold,"  for  13s.  Twelve  fine  climbing 
varieties,  including  "  Queen  of  the  Prairies,"  for  10s, 

The  above  ^vill  be  well  packed  ;  Baskets  and  Carriage  free  to 
the  Wendon  Station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  on  receipt 
of  a  Post-ofiice  Order,  payable  at  Halstead, 
S,  and  J,  DiULiSTONE,  Nurseries,  Stui-mer,  Aug,  23, 

PAL:M  SEEDS.— All  holders  of  Palm  Seeds,  of  any 
species  whatever,  may  send  a  List  of  the  quantities  of  each 
sort  they  may  ^-ish  to  dispose  of,  adding  their  prices,  by  letter, 
directed  to  L.  A".  H..  at  Mr.  Geo.  Rahn's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London, 


■j\/rALDIVE  COCOA-NUT.— The  holder  of  this  Seed, 
-l"'-"-  if  he  be  disposed  to  sell,  may  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  L,V.H.» 
at  Mr.  Geo,  Rahn's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 


FOR  SALE.— About  lO'Hbs.  of  KNIGHT'S  PRO- 
TECTING BROCCOLI  SEED,  warranted  Genuine  ;  Price, 
4s.  p:r  lb.,  ready  money,  or  if  reference  is  giveu  to  a  party  in 
Edmbm-gh,  the  price  may  remain  with  the  Purchaser  till  the 
Seed  is  proved. 

J,  and  M,  Reid,  Rose-bank  Garden,  Edinbui'gh. 


QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  0£3cial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
*' ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Coi-ner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCaDILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  axe  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  apphcation. 
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7?0?SBSG-U  SEBSa"  G-IiASS. 

FKEDEPlrCK  ELPHICK  bavin?  opened  a  coramur 
nication  «ith  one  of  tlie 

riRST  noiJSEs  in  the  foreigs  glass  trade, 

IS    ABLE   TO   OFFEli 

SHEET  GLASS,  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY,  FOE  HOR- 
TICULTURAL rURPOSES, 
CattoaTiyiJiPjeuslQiis.  from  6  in.  by  1,  to  2t  by  20  in.  square,  at 
5d.  n'orft.,  all'  above  tlmt  sijie  tq;4iio.  by  36  In. square  at  5 W. 
per  foot,  for  ready  money  only.  „,  ^  ^,  ^  ,.  t.  .  /^  <•  i 
Apply  to  FEEDEaicK  EiiTuicK,,23,  Caftlfs^trjeet  East,  Ox^rd- 
strec-t. 


-IX/^INDOW-GLASS,   LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 

V>|  _:(»iwer.tKif  o,  Maflf«fr  GaJjlane>-Si.  an(^  otters,,  sjipplied 

■nitli  Crown  anj  Sheet  Squares  f,)V  Horticultural  and  Glazing 

-Tnirno»&s.at  thelQKsit prices. 


Whitc'Leail,  percwt...  SSs.OJ. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    3 

TtirgefttH**-. o    S 

"Wan-anteii     Varnishes 
aad  Colours. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  cwt 21 

Cot  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes. 22 


r.;;E  propagating,  and  gr.\fb_slasses. 

CoOTolete  Lists  (pric=rl)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  .all 
JIaterials  in.av  be  hacl  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  CoGiNs  o, 
Princss-str.;ct.  Leicester-square,  London.  ,,    ,  , 

Frenc:!  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
&c..  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses.  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  iq.,  of  every  size  and  description.  

QMALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES,  MELON 
•^  PIT.^  ifcc  i:e.— Several  thousand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  4i  ins. 
by  2,  4iin3.  by  2!,.  5 ios.  by  2,  U-  ins.  b.y  2,  and  6  ins.  by  2  from 
Irf  per  f„ot---Add.-ess,  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour 
"(Vareho-a-e,  -5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London.— Jiee- 
Glasscs.Fish  Globes,  French  Ornament  Shades,  Ac.  &c. 

OllTTISU  SHEET  OR  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
-15  la  c.nsennence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
■n-ELcn.  Jnn.  (late  with  Mr.  Dbake,  of  Jermyn-street  and 
0-:ford-street).  bejs  to  caU  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
HorticiiUm-ists  jenerally,  to  the  pre.at  reduction  m  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
soUcittheirinsoectionoi  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  -ti:ne.s'h.as  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  where  hsts  can 
be  obtained  on  .■.pplicatton  by  post  or  otherwise. 

12,  PantoD-sfa-eet.  Haymarket. 

INDOV/  GLASS.  -THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
just  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  be  has  pm'chased 
a  large  quantity  of  TVINDOW  GL.ASS  of  some  of  the  fir.st  ma- 
nufacturers, he'  expects  to  receive  some  cases  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  2()th  ius't,.  when  he  will  be  happy  to  show  them  ;  they  are 
packed  in  cases  of  100  feet,  of  various  sizes,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  trade.  The  lowest  cash  price  wUl  then  be 
quoted. —Thomas  MiLLiNGTOM,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  With- 
out, London.  
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ORNiUIENTAL  WIRE-WORK. 

GB,  THOMPSON  AND  CO.  respectfully  announce 
-  '  •  that  th^y  continue  to  exhibit  at  their  extensive  ware- 
rooms  330  Oxford-street,  their  lai-ge  stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWER-STANDS,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES,  and  fancy  Wii-e- 
work,  suited  to  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  vestibule.  Gar- 
den and  Hothouse  Engines.  Syringes,  Fumigating  Bellows, 
and  other  Floricultural  Implements.  Also  their.  Improved 
WATER-POT,  with  finel.v-perforated  copper  roses,  with  screw 
joints,  adapted  to  the  varying  and  delicate  texture  of  plants. 
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■"HE  GENUINE  HARE  RABBIT— Weighs,  when 
JL  at  maturitv,  from  12  to  14  lbs.  ;  colour,  that  of  the  hare, 
with  lon^'  erect  ears,  and  when  cooked  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  it.  '  Brings  forth  .from  5  to  7  young,  and  requu-es  no  other 
treatment  than  the  common  rabbit. — Mr.' Johx  Bkett  has  a 
few  pairs  to  dispose  of  as  follows  :— 1  to  2  months  old,  10s.  ;  2 
to  3  months,  ISs.  :  and  4  to  .5  month.s,  20s.  per  pair,  sent  with 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Post-office  Order 
or  reference  will  bo  required.— F  or  further  p.articulars  see  ad- 
verasem.nt  of  August  2.— Market-place,  Great  Yarmouth. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subiect.  and  had  much  expei-ience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested-in  their-practice,  renderedJiieir  modaof  Iieat- 
ing  not  onlv  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  hive  combined 
durability  i'n  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  bv  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  worlcs  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Baile?-  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunitv  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  tliis  counti-y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour,  is  const-antly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tm-es,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  pl.ants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  worldng  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated"  by  Buebidge  and  Healv's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardeus, 
Kew  •  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinniug,  Cliiswick  Nm-sery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pme- 
apple-plaoe ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places,— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Stheet,  Oxfoed  Stbeet, 
London,  a  great  vaiiety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  : — Garden  RoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  G.trden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Yases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Yfork,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAME.S,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  St.akes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  hest  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Stbeet,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO,,  61,  Gracecimrch-street, 
Londfm,  and  17,  New  Parlt-street,  Southwiirk,  Inventors 
and  Mjinufacturcrs  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINOKICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  tbe  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  tkc, 
by  Which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  hottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degi'ee  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  <k  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  tlie  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduct-d.  These  Ik)iL'rs>  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  he  for- 
wardf^d,  as  well  as  ref«renye  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  tlie  NobUity's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throuj,'!iout  the  kinf-'dom.  ^ 

S.  A;  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  evei-y  article  requii'ed  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  tliem,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  mo&t  advanta^eou'i  tenus. 

Conser\-atories,  i-c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  <kc. 


ESI  \   LI  I    J)      I   ^    1 1  a 
O^ORTICULIURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT  WATER 
O.  APPARArUf5,  AND  GENERAL  C  ARUE>,   FURMTURE 

MANUFACTURERS; 

GLEBE     PLACE,      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 

ROAD,    CHELSEA. 

Fountains,  Yases,  Figures,  itc.  &c.,  in  geeat  vaeiety. 

of 
■equested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Chiu'ches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &.C.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  yeai's  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  j^lan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  mUingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


GUANO,  of  tlie  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOi.  10s.  to  Hi.  per  ton;  ICHABOE  61.  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm, 
NoRTHcoTT,  13,  Rood-iane,  Fencliurch-street. 


GUANO,  &c.— TO  MARKET  AND  AMATEUR 
GARDENERS.— The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  GUANO 
and  other  Manures  for  the  Autumn  Vegetables,  &.c.,  at  the 
following,  prices^  guaranteeing  the,  quality  of  each  by  analysis 
of  Dr.  Ure  or  Mr;  Teschcnacher  ; — 

At  fhe-Trivport  Wareliouse.        ,     AtiO,  Upper  Tliames-street. 
iGuaiio,  r^eruvian,  impoi'ted  by    lis.  to  12s.  per  cwt.,  according 

A.  Gihbs  &;  Son,  lOi.  10s.  to         to  quantity. 

Hi.    per  ton,    according  to 

quantity. 
Do.,  Ichaboe>  Ql.  15s.  toll.  03.    7s.0d.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  cwt.,  ac- 

per  ton,  according  to  quan-        cording  to  quantity. 

tity. 
Do.,   Saldanha  Bay,  Gl.  to  Gl.    6s.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  cwt.,  accord- 

5s.   per  ton,    according    to        ing  to  quantity. 

quantity. 

Do. ,  Potter's   dl.  per  ton . 

Do,,       Do.       Liquid 18s.  per  doz.  bottles. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  19s,  Gd.  to  203.    20s.  to  22s.  .per  cwt.,  according 

per  cwt.  to  quantity. 

Gypsum,    at   the    F  actory   in     * 

'Derbyshire,  12s.  per  ton.  fsOs.  to  35s.  per  ton,  accord- 

Do.,  at  Waterside  Warehouse,      f    ing  to  quantity. 

London,  27s.  6tZ.  to  30s.  perton     J 

Compost  for  Cabbages 10s.  per  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia      8s.  6t?.  to  10s.  do. 

Do.  of  Soda 5s.  to  6s.  do. 

Do.  of  Potash 20s.  to  24s.  do. 

Do.  of  Ammonia    17s.  to  20s.  do. 

Do.  of  Iron 5s.  to  5s.  Gd.  do. 

Do.  of  Copper 343.  to  3Gs.  do. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (mtU  instruc-    ^  n-,  +„nj  ^^,  ■,. 

ti^ns     for     miuin.     Super-     Mt^strtng^h"    ''- '""'"' 

yjhosphate  of  Lime).  )  oL.cugL... 

Bone  Dust    21s.  to  22s.  per  quarter. 

Pamphlets  on  Guano,  Gypsum,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda,  gratis  to 
purchasers. — Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


NOTICE. 

POTTER'S  GUANO,  patronised  by  Sir  R.  Peel:; 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land ;  Lord  Braybrooke  ;  Lord  Portman  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  ■ 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &.c.  &c. 

Mr,  Potter  has  Reduced  the  price  of  his  GUANO  to  01.  per 
Ton,  delivered  free  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  in  London,  bags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  delivered  free  to  any 
Wharf  or  Px.ailway  Station  within  100  Jales  of  St.  Paul's,  or  tO 
any  Principal  Port  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

Caution. — It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter's  knowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealers  have  fraudulently  mixed  his  Guano 
with  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  he  cannot  he 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  direct  from  liis  Manufactory, 
or  through  authorised  persons,  a  list  of  whom,  with  Testimo- 
nials, will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  on  application.— Manufactory, 
28,  Claphara-road-place,  London, 

N.B.  Mr.  Potter  has  no  London  Agent  for  the  sale  of  his 
Manure. 


^vi^K^  'M^^Q 


'^AL  PRO^^ 


llOT    WATER   APPARATUS.— The   attention  of 
S  ^  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAJN), 
ON  SALE    BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.MYERS   and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWOUTII,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT^  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  August  23, 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Pei'uvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  91.  and 
51.  10s.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town ; 
Testimonials  &  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  itc,  Is.  dd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei-tul  Liquid  Maniu'e.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  to  wii 
and  counti'v. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  wan-anted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  Hi.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
qiuck  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Steam  "SYorks,  Thomas-street,  Stamfox'd-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  Loudon. 

q^HE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 

i-  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  ivith  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  unifi'rm  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  he 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulai'S 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st,,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 


QAUNDER  AND    NEWBERRY'S    PATENT   I?IB- 

O  BLING  MACHINE  gained  two  Prizes  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society;  one  at  Liverpool,  of  lOl.,  and  another  at 
Shrewsbury,  of  15L  ;  also,  Two  Prizes  at  Local  Agricultui-al 
Meetings.  '  Manufactured  by  J.  W.  Newberry,  Hook-Norton, 
Oxon ;  R.  Cltburn,  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley, 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  R.  Hornsby,  Grantham,  Lincolnshii'e, 
Prices  : 

Five  Rows £60 

Foiu-  Rows  50  , 

Three  Rows  42 

One  Row 13 

J.  W,  Newberry  recommends  his  implement  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  after  it  has  experi- 
enced a  test  of  four  years  ■  he  can  give  the  most  satisfactory 
references  ;  and  he  would  advise  any  pei'son  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  try  it,  but  fears  the  expense,  to  purchase  one  of  his 
one-rowed  macliines,  which  will  follow  the  plough,  and  is  par- 
ticulai-ly  adapted  for  heavy  land  ;  he  begs-to  add  that  he  thinks 
tlicre  can-  be  cuniparison  made  by  a  practical  man  between  even 
his  one-row  and  a  Hand-Dibble. 


34.— 1845. 
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LYNE'S  "ilARMlON"  and  "HESPERUS."— 
Engravinfrs  of  these  Splendid  GRRANICMS  will  appear 
in  "  The  Florists'  Journal,"  un  the  1st  of  Septemher.  Catn- 
logues  and  descriptions  can  be  obtained  of  WiiLiiSi  E.  Re.vdle. 

PKmouth. — An;j:^-3. ^ 

EXHIBITION  OF  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
AND  FUCHSIAS. 

Y QUELL  AND  CO.'s   well-known  Superb  Collection 
of  the  above  are  now  in  bloora,  and  will  continue  about  :^ 
weeks.    400O  pots  will  be  staged.     Admission  gratis,  from  'J 
oVIock  till  6,  Sundays  excepted. 
Groat  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  3:'.. 


of  cold  ungeniiil  weather  ;  at  that  liijie  the  tenipe-  be  bad  ;  but  the  loss  will  be  less  than  to  let  the 
rature  of  the  soil  near  London  was  between  G0°  and  Potatoes  all  rot  in  the  cold  ground,  and  we  con- 
es'^ ;  the  Potatoes  grew  excessively  fast,  their  tissue '  ceive  that  some  of  the  crop  will  be  eatable,  though 
was  soft  and  unconsolidated,   filled   wilh   azotized   not  what  couhl  bo  wished.    \\  a  iind  that  in  some 


SATURDAY,  AUGUSTUS,  1843. 

MEETIXGi  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
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matter,  as  all  such  tissue   ahvavs  is,  and  peculiarl}' 
liable  to  run  into  a  state  of  rottenness.     They  have 


districts  the  haulm  has  been  mowed  down  by  way  of 
stopping  the  mischief,  and  this  may  be  judicious,  as 


never  had  the  means  of  consolidalingtheirtissue.but  j  a  temporary  expedient;  but  we  fear  that  no  real 
the  tendency  to  putrefaction  has  continued  almost  |  advantage  can  be  expected  from  any  other  course 
unchecked  ever  since  the   IGth  of  July,  when  ihe    than  digging   up,   drying,    and    sorting   over    the 


cold  and  unfavourable  weather  first  began  to  declare 
itself;  the  tendency  has  increased ;  and  at  last 
accumulated  so  far  as  to  terminate  in  absolute  decay. 


produce. 

Although  the  Potatoes  taken  up  thus  early  will 
suffer  in  quality  from  their  unripeness,  yet  even  this 


This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  those  cases  where,    evil  may  be  partially  remedied  by  putting  them  in 
in   consequence  of  the   badness   of   the   soil,   the    heaps  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  dry  earth  and 


A  FATAL  malady  has  broken  out  among  the  Po- 
tato Crop.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  has  overtaken  this  valuable  product,  ex- 
cepting in  the  north  of  England.  In  Belgium  the 
fields  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  desolated. 
There  is  hardly  a  sound  sample  in  Covent  Garden 
JIarket.  In  fact  the  murrain  seems  to  have  beeiii 
transferred  from  cattle  to  Potatoes. 

Dr.  Bell  Salter  last  week  called  attention  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  as  manifested  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  we  this  week  print  many  other 
communications  on  the  subject;  concerning  which  we 
have  vor_v  numerous  letters.  The  disease  consists  in 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stem,  which  become 
a  putrid  mass,  and  the  tubers  are  afi'eeted  b}'  degrees 
in  a  similar  way.  The  first  obvious  sign  is  the 
appearance  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  of  a  black  spot, 
which  gradually  spreads ;  then  gangrene  attacks 
the  haulm,  and  in  a  few  days  the  latter  is  decayed, 
emitting  a  peculiar  and  rather  offensive  odour. 
When  it  is  severe  the  tubers  also  decay ;  in  other 
cases  they  are  comparatively  uninjured.. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  is,  we  think,  clearly 
traceable  to  the  season.  During  all  the  first  weeks 
of  August  the  temperature  has  been  cold — from  2  to 
3  degrees  below  the  average; — we  have  had  incessant 
rain,  and  no  sunshine.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  continuation  of  circumstances 
should  have  produced  any  other  result,  all  things 
considered. 

The  Potato  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water. 
Its  whole  construction  is  framed  with  a  view  to  its 
doing  so  ;  and  its  broad  succulent  leaves  are  pro- 
vided in  order  to  enable  it  to  part  with  this  water. 
But  a  low  temperature  is  unfavourable  to  the  motion 
of  the  fluids,  or  to  the  action  of  the  cells  of  the 
plant ;  and,  moreover,  sun-light  is  required  in  order 
to  enable  the  water  sent  into  the  leaves  to  be 
perspired.  In  feeble  light  the  amount  of  perspira- 
tion from  a  plant  is  comparatively  small  ;  in  bright 
sunshine  it  is  copious  ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  per- 
spiration is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
light  that  falls  upon  a  leaf.  At  night,  or  in  dark- 
ness, there  is  no  appreciable  action  of  this  kind. 
Duriug  the  present  season  all  this  important  class 
of  functions  has  been  deranged.  The  Potatoes  have 
been  compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of 
water;  thelowness  of  temperature  haspreventedtlieir 
digesting  it,and  theabsence  of  sunlight  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  perspira- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  necessarily 
stagnated  in  their  interior  ;  and  the  inevitable  result 
of  that  was  rot,  for  a  reason  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained. If  the  first  days  of  July  had  not"  been 
suddenly  hot  it  would  not  have  happened  ;  if  we 
had  had  sunlight  with  the  rain  it  would  not  have 
happened;  and,  perhaps  it  would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  temperature  been  high,  instead  of  low,  even 
although  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  rain  fell  inces- 
santly. It  is  the  combination  of  untoward  circum- 
stances that  has  produced  the  mischief.  } 
Although  we  first  see  the  symptoms  of  the  dis-  i 
ease  in  the  leaves,  and  then  in  the  haulm,  yet  we 
believe  that  it  commences  underground,  in  that  part 
of  the  haulm  which  is  just  abovethe  old  set.  There 
water  collects  the  most,  there  the  temperature  is 
lowest,  and  there  the  old  set  itself,  acting  like  a 
sponge,  and  itself  decaying,  feeds  the  live  stem  with 
semiputrid  matter. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  this 
explanation,  that  Potatoes  thrive  very  well  in  dis- 
tricts whose  summars  are  usually  as"  unfavourable 
as  this  has  been  ;  as  for  example  the  cold  parts  of 
Scotland.  And  that  is  doubtless  true.  But  in  those 
climates  the  Potato  grows  slowly,  its  tissue  becomes 
thoroughly  organised  as  it  pro'ceeds,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  accumulated  moisture. 
There  no  predisposing  cause  exists.  But  in  Eng- 
land the  Potato  was  predisposed  to  take  the  disease 
which  is  destroying  it,  by  the  unusual  warmth  of 
the  beginning  of  July,  suddenly  succeeding  a  period 


Potatoes  made  no  considerable  progress  in   Jul\ 
but  continued   stunted  and   un|)romising,  notwith- 
standing the  warm   weather.     In  such  places,  and 
we  have  one  beneath  our  eye,  not  a  trace  of  rot  is, 
to  be  found. 

The  mischief,  although  very  general,  is  not  uni- 
versal. It  is,  however,  appearing  in  some  of 
the  gardens  round  London  ;  and  it  has  begun 
to  attack  a  field,  near  ourselves,  on  the  London 
clay,  which,  as  it  offers  what  we  think  a  good 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Potato  crop 
is  affected  b_v  such  a  season  as  this,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe.  The  field,  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  a  deep  ditch,  newly  cut,  and  on  the 
others  byahard  roadway.  It  was  last  year  a  jjasture. 
During  the  autumn  it  was  trenched  3  spit  deep  ; 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  turf-was  turned  down 
about  a  spi:  below  the  surface.  It  was  planted 
partly  in  December,  and  partly  in  April.  Here,  on 
this  cold  soil,  lying  on  a  dead  level,  with  scarcely 
any  means  of  effectual  drainage,  the  Potato- 
murrain  might  have  been  expected,  and  here  it  has 
made  its  appearance  ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Symptoms  are  discoverable  here  and  there  ;  but  only 
in  one  place  has  the  haulm  actually  decayed.  That 
place  was  a  low  part  of  the  field,  and  had  been 
made  up  with  road-sand,  and  similar  rubbish,  very 
retentive  of  water.  Elsewhere  the  leaves  are 
yellow,  an  invariable  symptom  of  an  over-cold  and 
damn  land  ;  in  situations  better  drained,  as  for  ex- 
ample all  along  the  ditch,  the  foliage  is  green,  vigor- 
ous, and  healthy. 

Here,  then,  we  find  what  we  look  upon  as  good 
evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  opinion  which  we 
have  ventured  to  e.x])ress  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
pestilence  in  question.  The  whole  crop  is  not 
attacked,  because,  although  the  land  is  ill-drained, 
yet  the  recent  trenching,  and  the  decaying  turf  just 
below  the  Potatoes,  have  been  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water.  Where  it  was  otherwise,  that  is, 
where  road  sand  was  thrown  down  to  some  depth, 
and  consequently  the  turf  drainage  annihilated, 
there,  and  there  only,  the  disease  appears. 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  our  corre- 
spondents if  they  would  esamine  closely  into  the 
state  of  the  ground  where  their  Potatoes  are  grov,-- 
ing  ;  for  if  water  lodging  in  the  ground  is  the  cause, 
then  thorough  drainage  will  be  the  preventive  in 
future  years.  That  excessive  wet  in  a  cold  soil  is 
the  cause,  connected  with  the  other  circumstances 
already  alluded  to,  is,  we  think,  conclusively  proved 
bv  Potatoes  from  Bennenden,  in  Kent,  which  are 
half  rotten.  Now  these  Potatoes  had  already 
burst  from  the  quantity  of  water  they  contained; 
but  the  wounds  so  produced  had  healed  up,  and 
now  they  are  perishing  from  murrain.  We  infer 
from  these  examples  that  at  Bennenden,  even  in  the 
warm  and  comparatively  sunny  daj's  of  July,  the 
tubers  were  injured  by  excessive  wet  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  it  did  not  end  in  putrefaction  ;  that  form  of 
the  disease  did  not  come  on  till  the  cold,  gloomv', 
watery  days  of  August,  and  after  the  forced  growth 
of  Jidy. 

Since  writing  thus  far,  the  post  has  brought 
a  fresh  supply  of  information  ;  among  which 
'  are  letters  from  Dr.  Bell  Salteh,  and  Mr. 
GiFFORD,  a  Jersey  gentleman.  The  former  states 
I  that  the  disease  has  become  modified,  and  ceases 
to  run  its  course  so  rapidly.  During  the  last 
week  wo  have  had  a  little  sunshine  and  a  cessation 
of  rain.  Mr.  Gifford's  remarks  coincide  with  the 
views  above  expressed. 

As  to  cure  for  this  distemper — there  is  none. 
One  of  our  correspondents  is  angry  at  our  not  tell- 
ing the  public  how  to  stop  it ;  but  he  ought  to 
consider  that  man  has  no  power  to  arrest  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  We  are  visited  by  a 
great  calamity  ;  which  we  must  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  although  it  is  not  within  human  means  to  alter 
the  course  of  the  seasons  or  to  prevent  the  mala- 
dies attendant  on  them,  yet  prudence  may  perhaps 
suggest  some  alleviation  of  the  evil.  Shoidd  we 
have  fine  weather,  the  disease  will  probably  disap- 
pear ;  should  rain  and  cold  continue,  it  will  spread. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  will  be 
to  dig  up  the  crop  immediatel}'.  Bluch  loss  will  be 
thus  sustained,  and  the  quality  of  late  Potatoes  will 


tubers.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  probable  that  no 
further  decay  will  fake  place,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  ripening  process  will  continue  to  proceed, 
although  less  effectively  than  under  natural  circum- 
stances. We  may  add  that  such  late  Potatoes  as 
we  have  examined  are  much  more  advanced  towards 
ripeness  than  might  be  supjiosed.  They  are  already 
very  full  of  starch  and  their  gummy  matter  is  dis- 
appearing fast. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  far  the 
observations  of  others  confirm  or  contradict  our 
suggestion,  that  thorough  drainage  prevents  the 
appearance  of  the  Potato-murrain.  We  should 
also  wish  to  know  whether  it  has  appeared  in  the 
cold  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  not,  the  Potato  har- 
vest in  the  north  bids  fair  to  be  as  profitable  to  the 
gardeners  there  as  it  is  ruinous  to  those  in  the  south ; 
and  holders  will  do  well  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
their  Potatoes  in  London  before  thej'  sell. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  decayed  Potatoes  for  food, 
we  doubt  extremely  the  prudence  of  using  them,  if 
the  disease  is  more  than  skin-deep,  so  that  it  may 
be  pared  away.  Putrid  matter  of  any  kind,  or  even 
matter  approaching  putridity,  is  unfit  for  being  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  and  has  very  often  proved 
fatal.  The  Belgian  Police,  acting  upon  this  well- 
known  fact,  have  been  destroying  the  decayed 
Potatoes  in  the  public  markets  of  Antwerp,  and  they 
have  acted  wiselv. 


PROPERTIES  OF  THE  CARNATION. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were  at  the  late  Leeds 
show  of  Carnations  and  Pieotees,  having  expressed 
regret  that  many  of  the  flowers  there  exhibited  were  ex- 
tremely thin  and  deficient  in  petals ;  and  as  there 
appears  to  be  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  witli  regard 
to  the  Carnation  than  with  most  other  florist  flowers,  I 
have  ventured  to  recommend  the  following  standard, 
whicli  lias  been  kuown  and  acted  ou  in  Nottingham  and 
its  vicinity  tliese  last  20  years, without  anyone wishingto 
lay  claim  to  it,  as  of  their  establishing,  or  being  anxious 
to  appe.ar  wiser  tlian  their  brother  florists.  I  am  aware 
that  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  opinion  of  good 
practical  men,  still  I  beUeve  it  will  be  foimd  not  very 
far  off  the  mark :  — 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  tlie  Carnation,  the  ground 
colour  slrould  be  white,  tlie  purer  the  better.  In 
Scarlet  Bizarres  this  is  .a  point  of  difficult  attainment, 
nine  varieties  out  of  twelve  having  the  ground  colour 
flushed,  specked,  or  pouncy. 

JSizarres,  whether  scarlet  or  crimson,  ought  to  have 
the  two  colours  distinctly  and  vividly  por-trayed  on  the 
white  or  ground  colour  ;  and  these  colours  should  be  ,as 
equally  as  possible  distributed  ov'er  each  petal.  It  is 
argued  by  some,  that  so  long  as  each  leaf  has  flie  two 
colours  (however  minute  the  dark  or  scarlet  may  be), 
it  will  do.  It  may  do  for  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  will  not  p.iss  here  ;  we  want  a  well  and  fairly  balanced 
flower,  without  too  great  a  preponderance  of  either 
colour,  such  as  a  well  grown  Hufton's  Patriareli,  Red- 
fern's  G.ameboy,  S.B.,  or  Ely's  Lord  Jililton,  C.B. 

Flakes — scarlet,  purple,  and  rose,  have  their  re- 
spective colours  only,  without  any  admixture,  in  longi- 
tudinal stripes  on  each  petal,  n.ai'row  at  the  lower  end, 
and  increasing  iu  width  to  the  margin.  These  stripes 
should  be  fairly  proportioned  (without  the  broken  nar- 
row markings  prevalent  in  some  varieties),  with  the 
ground  colour  ;  specimens  of  our  standard  will  be  found 
in  Wilson's  William  the  Fourth,  S.  F.,  Pollard's  First 
Rate,  P.  F.,  and  Ely's  Lovely  Ann,  R.  F.  These  sorts 
have  fine  Rose-leaved  petals,  bright  colours,  and  excel- 
lent markings,  with  sufficient  in  them  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  If  further  examples  are  wanted,  take  Ad- 
denbrook's  Lydia,  S.  F.,  Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell,  P.F., 
and  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  R.  F.  As  for  size,  we  like  them  as 
large  as  we  can  get  them  ;  say  from  2  ins.  to  3  ins. 
Colcut's  Brutus,  S.  B.,  Bucknall's  Ulysses?  S.  F.,  and 
Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  R.  F.,  are  all  flowers  of  large 
proportions  and  fine  properties,  often  reaching  3  ins. 
in  diameter.  It  will  happen,  however,  that  when 
grown  so  large,  their  purity,  which  is  of  primary  im- 
portauce,  will  occasionally  be  sacrificed  to  their  size  ; 
but,  as  in  other  florists'  flow'ers,  size,  with  fine  quality, 
will  always  take  precedence. 

In  regard  to  Form,  every  Tyro  in  floriculture  knows 
that  a  round  flower  is  preferable  to  a  three-cornered 
one.  Carnations  will  grow  out  of  shape,  and  therefore 
art  is  brought  in  aid  of  nature  ;  and  the  skilful  florist, 
w-ith  tweezers  in  hand,  will  place  the  petals  in  their 
proper  position,  and  give  the  flower  that  perfection  of 
form  which  is  requisite.  The  excellency  of  this  de- 
pends iu  a  great  measure  on  the  petals,  which  must  be 
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broad,  smooth  on  the  margin,  and  without  serrature — 
the  guard-leaves  rising  well  out  of  the  pod,  and  then 
assuming  a  horizontal  direction,  each  petal  very  slightly 
cupping.  It  is  also  rec[uired  that  they  should  be  stiff, 
and  of  good  substance,  each  tier  imbricating  the  one 
beneath  it,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  the  leaflets 
m,  the  centre  formmg  a  crown.  We  consider  six  rows 
of  petals  too  many  in  the  Carnation,  for  this  simple 
reason,  we  wish  to  see  the  marking  of  each  leaf  dis- 
tinctly, and  when  so  double,  this  can  hardly  be  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  upper  ones  hiding  the  lower  ones. 
As  for  the  pod,  it  ought  to  be  long,  and  sufficiently  large 
to  bloom  without  bursting.  We  cannot,  however,  boast 
of  many  possessing  this  desirable  quality  ;  some  few  of 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  will  do  so,  and  laterals 
and  late  blooms  are  with  me  this  season  better  than 
usual.  Still,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  florist, 
who,  by  assiduity  and  attention,  will  bring  awkward- 
podded  flowere  in  a  fit  state  to  compete  with  those  of 
more  tractable  nature  merits  commendation  ;  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  point  which  deserves  consideration  in 

all  Florists'  Societies "  whether,  where  two  flowers  in 

every  other  respect  are  equal,  the  variety  which  has 
been  most  difficult  to  bloom  well  should  not  have  the 
award." 

I  have  now  enumerated  what  we  consider  the  neces- 
sary points  to  form  a  good  Carnation.  I  do  not  claim 
them  as  my  own,  for  these  rules  are  acted  on  by  our 
judges,  and  are  well  known  to  all  florists  here.  If  they 
can"be  improved  on,  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  informed 
through  your  columns  ;  and,  if  required,  my  brother 
florists  will  bear  testimony  to  the  number  of  years  they 
bare  been  in  force. —  fV. 


ice-houees  stand  on  the  river  sides,  in  the  centre  of  this 
plain,  completely  exposed  to  the  sun — a  sun,  too,  very 
different  in  its  effects  from  what  we  experience  in  Eng- 
land— clear,  fierce,  and  burning  — which  would  try  the 
efficiency  of  our  best  English  ice-houses,  as  well  as  it 
does  the  constitution  of  an  Englishman  in  China. 

The  bottom  of  the  ice-house  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  fields,  and  is  generally  about  20  yards 
long  byl4  broad.  The  walls,  which  are  built  with  mud 
and  stone,  are  very  thick,  12  feet  in  height,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  embankment  raiher  than  walls,  having  a 
door  through  them  on  one  side,  and  a  kind  of  sloping 
terrace  on  the  other,  by  which  the  ice  can  he  thrown 
into  the  house.  On  the  top  of  the  -^^alls  or  embank- 
ment a  tall  span  roof  is  raised,  constructed  of  Bamboos 
thickly  thatched  with  straw,  giving  the  whole  an  appeir- 
ance  exactly  ressmbling  an  English  haystack.  And  this 
is  the  simple  structure  which  keeps  ice  so  well  during 
the  summer  months,  under  the   burning  sun  of  China  ! 
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The  Chinaman,  with  his  characteristic  ingenuity j 
manages  also  to  fill  his  ioe-house  in  a  most  simple  way, 
and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Around  the  house  he  has 
a  small  flat  level  field,  which  he  takes  care  to  overflow  in 
winter  before  the  cold  weather  comes.  It  then  freezes, 
and  furnishes  the  necessary  supply  at  the  door.  Again, 
in  sjiring  these  same  fields  are  ploughed  up,  and  planted 
with  Rice  ;  and  any  water  which  comes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ice-house  is  conveyed  into  them  by  a  drain  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Of  course  here,  as  in  England, 
I  the  ice  is  carefully  covered  up  with  a  thick  coaling  of 
straw  when  the  house  is  filled.  Thus  the  Chinaman, 
with  little  expense  in  building  his  ice-house,  and  an 
economical  mode  of  filling  ir,  manages  to  secure  an 
abundant  supply  for  preserving  his  fish  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  This  I  believe  is  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  principal  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  in  this  coun- 
try, and  never  for  cooling  wine,  water,  or  making  ices, 
as  we  do  in  Europe. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CHILIAN  ALSTRCEMERIA. 
Nothing  whatever  presents  more  ornament  to  our 
gardens  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  than  this 
beautiful  production,  whose  flowers  are  at  once  so 
numerous  and  so  splendid,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
easy  than  its  culture  and  multipUcation.  The  thousand 
■varied,  but  always  charming  tints,  which  tinge  the 
corollas  of  these  Alstroemerias,  present  a  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  just  horticultural  nomenclature  for  them, 
as,  like  their  brilliant  rivals  the  Calceolarias,  they  would 
defy  on  that  point  the  most  rigid  examination.  One 
may  afBrm  without  exaggeration  that  all  are  beautiful, 
and  one  may  also  infer  that  they  will  soon  become  as 
popular  as  the  Wallflower,  the  Mignonette,  the  Car- 
nation, &e.  ;  in  fact,  cut  for  nosegays,  to  grace  the 
vriiious  apartments  of  the  house,  no  other  flowers  can 
be  compared  with  them. 

The  length,  thickness,  and  number  of  their  fascicled 
roots  hinder  them  from  flourishing  under  pot-culture; 
they  succeed  best  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  free  air, 
•which  if  subjected  to  the  following  treatment,  they  can 
brave  with  impunity.  Abed  is  dug  about  14  ins.  deep, 
in  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
roots  required  to  be  planted,  at  a  foot  apart  from  heel 
to  heel  ;  th.e  bottom  of  the  trench  must  be  filled  with 
rubble  of  potsherds,  fragments  of  briclis,  tiles,  &c., 
in  order  to  permit  a  prompt  and  easy  drainage.  It  is 
then  filled  with  a  rich  compost,  formed  of  one-third  fresh 
loam,  one-third  sandy  bog  earth,  and  one-third  spit- 
dung,  and  some  such  strong  manure  as  guano  may  be 
added,  in  the  proportion  of  l-30th  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  whole  is  to  be  mixed  well  together,  and  left  in 
heaps  about  two  mouths  before  making  use  of  it. 

Each  rhizome  is  planted  in  the  month  of  October, 
taking  care  that  its  growing  point  is  10  ins.  below 
the  surface  of  t'e  soil.  On  the  frost  becoming  severe, 
the  bed  is  covered  with  a  frame-work,  aud  surrounded 
by  mulch  J  the  air  being  abundantly  admitted  whenever 
the  thermometer  may  not  be  below  3'2°  Fahr.  We 
have,  however,  known  the  cold  to  descend  to  25°,  and 
the  roots  not  to  be  injured  thereby. 

As  long  as  the  severe  frost  lasts,  the  frame  is  covered 
with  litter  or  straw,  which  is  removed  at  all  times,  when 
the  pkints  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  So 
soon  as  the  cold  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  the  above 
protections  are  removed,  and  the  plants  whose  shoots 
are  already  apparent,  are  left  perfectly  free  to  all 
atmospheric  influences,  and  finally  treated  like  other 
perennials.  They  must  be  very  sparingly  watered  during 
the  ripeuing  of  the  seeds,  and  should  great  rains  follow 
after  the  seeds  are  gathered,  they  must  he  protected 
by  the  frames  to  prevent  the  rot.  The  roots  are  to  be 
talten  up  towards  the  end  of  July,  the  rhizomes  cleaned 
and  sep.-\i-ated ;  afterwards  they  may  be  left  exposed  on 
shelves  in  a  very  airy  dry  place,  until  the  moment  of 
replauting.— io!HS  Van  IlouUe,  of  Ghent. 

ICE-HOUSES  IN  CHINA. 
A  SHORT  time  before  I  left  England,  you  published  in 
.  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  number  of  letters  and  plans 
for  the  construction  of  ice-houses,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remeocber,  nothing  at  ell  resembhng  the  Chinese  one, 
which  I  shall  now  describe  to  you.  On  the  left  hank  of 
the  Ningpo  river,  proceeding  upwards  from  the  town 
and  forts  of  Chinghai,  and  iu  various  other  parts  in  the 
north  of  China,  I  have  met  with  these  ice-houses.  When 
1  inspected  them  for  the  first  time,last  winter  (1843),their 
cons'.ruction  and  situation  differed  so  much  from  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  essentials  of  an  ice- 
house at  home,  that  I  had  great  doubts  of  their  effi- 
ciency ;  but  at  the  present  time,  which  is  the  end  of 
August,  1844,  many  of  these  houses  are  yet  full  of  ice, 
and  seem  to  answer  the  end  most  admirably.  You  are 
probably  aware,  from  my  former  descriptions  of  the 
country,  that  the  town  of  Ningpo  is  built  in  the  midst 
of  a  level  plain,  from  20  to  30  miles  across.    These 


It  is  now,  I  think,  a  question  whether  we  could  not 
build  ice-housep  at  less  expense,  and  more  efficient,  upon 
the  Chinese  plan  than  upon  the  old  under-ground  sys- 
tem common  in  England.     The  accompanying  sketch 


will  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  which 
these  ice-houses  present  to  the  traveller,  in  going  up  the 
Ningpo  river. — II.  Fortune,  N'ingpo-foo,  August,  1844. 


Uome  CorreSpondenCS.  ,  dition,  and  the  neighbouring  farmers  make  a  similar 

Potato  Blight. — In  reference  to  my  communication  report.  I  observe  here  that  the  centre  of  the  plots  has 
on  this  subject  fp.  561)  I  think  it  well  to  add  that  been  first  affected;  that  the  haulm  smells  remarkably 
since  that  time  the  type  has  somewhat  modified.  Though  like  new-made  hay,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mischief 
the  affection  is  almost  universal,  and  is  still  essentially  |  above-ground  is  done  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days.  I  canr- 
the  same  as  I  at  first  described  it,  it  does  not  now  run  i  not,  however,  ascertain  that  as  yet  any  injury  whatever 
its  course  so  rapidly,  nor  in  the  instances  of  later  attacks  has  been  done  to  the  tubers  in  either  of  the  sorts  I  have 
do  I  think  reaches  to  the  same  extent.  In  this,  as  in  mentioned,  whether  early  or  late  ;  it  is  true  that  I  found 
other  respects,  this  disease  in  the  vegetable  world  has  a  few  of  my  Julys  slightly  diseased  on  the  outside;  but 
followed  the  little-understoo  1  Uws  of  epidemics  in  the  '  not  more  so  than  frequently  happens,  and  cei-tainly  not 
animal  kingdom,  whether  as  affecting  man  or  animals.  !  sufficient  per  se  to  attract  notice  or  remark.  With 
In  this  island  most  certainly  the  first  attacks  were  |  respect  to  the  destniction  of  the  pigs  mentioned  at  p.  561, 
immeasurably  both  the  most  fatal  and  the  most  rapid.  ■  may  not  this  have  arisen  from  the  Potato  being  unripe 
As  regards  what  proportion  of  the  Potato  crop  is  '  aud  unfit  for  food,  instead  of  being  consequent  upon 
destroyed  in  this  neighbom-hood,  I  would  not  venture  !  the  blight  ?  My  gardener  calls  the  disease  the  dry  rot. — 

an  opinion. —  T.  Bell  Salter,  Hyde. 1  am    sorry  to  i  Petu-orlh. This  remarkable  disease,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

say  that  the  pestilence  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  which  ]  is  very  prevalent  in  this  county,  and  has  created  quite  a 
has  seized  the  Potato  crop  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  I  sensation  among  Potato  growers,  who,  from  the  general 
also  done  a  deal  of  damage  to  our  Potato  crops  in  the  i  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  previous  to  this  sad 
island  of  Jersey,  but,  thank  heaven,  not  as  j'et  to  the  i  visitation,  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  most  abnu- 
extent  mentioned  by  your  correspondents.  About  three  dant  crop.  It  is  now  about  10  days  since  I  had  my  at- 
weeks  ago,  I  first  perceived  the  mischief  in  a  Potato-  tention  first  drawn  to  it,  by  the  unusually  sudden  decay 
field  of  mine  (about  an  acre),  and  I  at  once  attributed  '  of  the  stems  of  some  Early  Frame  Potatoes  in  the  kitchen 
it  to  the  easterly  winds,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  it ;  garden  ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  ripe,  no  particular 
but  a  few  days  after,  seeing  the  fields  of  my  neighbours  notice  was  at  that  time  taken  of  the  circumstance.  The 
in  the  same  plight,  and  having  taken  notice  that  those  following  day,  however,  on  passing  through  our  field  of 
parts  of  the  fields  which  were  most  sheltered  from  these  ,  Potatoes  I  was  surprised  to  see  large  patches  of  the  late 
winds  had  not  escaped  the  disease,  I  concluded  that  it  kinds  dying  off,  and  presenting  the  same  appearance  as 
must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  as  yet  unknown,  i  those  of  the  Eai-ly  Frame.  On  examining  the  roots,  I 
Having  remarked  that  the  places  most  affected  were  !  found  to  my  astonishment,  portions  of  them  more  or  less 
under  the  hedges,  and  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  fields  '  spotted  and  spongy,  of  a  dull  brownish  colour,  resem- 
where  the  sun  had  less  power,  and  that  those  parts  where  i  bling  Potatoes  injured  by  frost.  I  at  first  was  inclined 
the  sun  had  full  play,  the  crop  had  suffered  less,  I  think  I  to  ascribe  the  disease  to  this  cause,  but  if  such  had  been 
that  it  will  be  found,  after  a  serious  investigation,  that  the  case  the  failure  would  have  been  general  over  the 
a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  must  be  attributed  to  the   field,  which  is  not  the  fact — some  parts  only  being  af- 


very  wet  season,  and  to  the  cold  nights  which  we  have 
had  all  through  the  summer.  With  us  the  tubers  have 
not  as  yet  suffered.     I  dug  a  few  roots  the   other  day. 


fected,  whilst  others  are  as  green  and  healthy  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  When  the  subject  has  been  further  in- 
lestigated  we  may  probably  be  able  to  account  for  this 


and  though  unripe,  they  were  found  very  good.  So  far  \  malady,  but  at  present  I  think  it  would  be  premature  to 
as  the  leaf  and  the  stems  go  the  disease  seems  to  be  the  offer  an  opinion.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  spread,  and  is 
same  as  mentioned  by   Dr.  Salter,  and  it  seems  to  be  ,  spreading, toanalarmingextent. —  W.B. Booth, Carcleu:. 


universal  through  our  island.  P.S.  I  have  Potatoes  in 
a  field,  hilly  grouud,  where  the  sun  strikes  all  day  long, 
which  shows  no  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  this 
according  to  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  through  the  summer  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  iu  bringing  the  dreadful 
calamity  complained  of.  —  Richard  Giff^rd,  Belle- 
vue  Cottage,   Beaumont,  St.  Pater's,  Jersey. The 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  blight  you  mention  as 
occurring  to  the  Potato-crop  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  ge- 
neral. I  understand,  all  between  Dartmouth  and  Kings- 
bridge,  and  that  neighbourhood,  and  possibly  in  most 
other  places.  It  seems  to  be  a  new  thing  here  ;  they 
have  given  it  here  the  name  of  rust.  I  do  not  hear 
that  it  has  attacked  the  late  Potatoes,  but  on  looking  at 
mine  yesterday  evening  some  of    the  leaves  appeared 


perusal  of  the  article  on  Potato-blight  induces  me  [  black,  but  that  might  have  been  the  effect  of  previous 
to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  j  high  wind.  The  effects  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
About  ten  days  ago  I  first  noticed  a  brown  spot  or  mark  ,  local  poor  ;  and  should  it  be  general  throughout  Eng- 
on  the  margin  of  some  of  my  Potato-leaves.  On  ex-  land  (and  I  hear  it  spoken  of  in  Norfolk),  the  conse- 
amination  I  also  found  spots  of  a  similar  colour  on  the  ,  queuces  will  be  very  distressing.  Should  you  not  think 
stalk  ;  but  on  trying  the  roots  or  tubers  of  several  sorts,  that  the  Potatoes  under  the  stalk  which  are  not  in- 
I  could  find  no  perceptible  disease  or  injury  !  This  |  fected  will  not  become  so  ?  and  that,  therefore,  they 
morning  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  a  variety  of  need  not  yet  he  taken  up,  as  the  weather  and  time  is 
sorts  in  different  situations  and  soils.  1,  Ash-leaved  unfavourable,  and  the  dbease  will  not — now  conimunica- 
Kidney  ;  2,  July  ;  3,  Fox's  or  Cox's  Seedling;  4,  Peeler;  tlou  with  the  stalk  is  cut  off — spread  from  Potato  to 
5,  Lancashu-e  Red  ;  6,  Canada  Pine;  7,  a  Potato  kindly  Potato.  Mine  are  not  so  bad  as  mentioned  iu  the  Isle 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Henderson  ;  and  8,  Mangold  Wurzel.  of  Wight,  as  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Potato  is 
All  the  sorts  in  all  the  situations  appear  to  be  similarly  infected — iu  some  in  two  or  three  other  places.  I  have 
affected,  except  No.  8,  which  has  up  to  this  day  almost  observed  it  about  a  week,  and  it  was  then  that  I  ob- 
entirely  escaped,  though  the  fatal  spot  is  occasionally  served  that,  apparently  in  one  night,  the  leaves  of  the 
perceptible  on  the  leaf,  the  plant  growmg  very  luxuri-  Potatoes  had  turned  as  if  struck  by  frost.  My  pigs 
antly.  I  may  add,  that  every  plot  in  my  allotment-field,  have  eaten  them  since,  though  a  person  to  whom  I  was 
under  every  variation  of  culture,  is  in  the  same  sad  con-    speaking  yesterday  said  that  some  of  them  tasted  so 
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bad  tliat  he  could  not  got  rid  of  tlio  Havuui-  tor 
some  time  ;  and  all  Potatoes,  except  the  vei-y  early 
ones,  are  complained  of  as  being  bad  and  close. — C.  B. 

The  failure  in  the  Potato-crop  is  not   confined  to 

the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  Devon  and  Cornw.iU ;  the  havoc  is  very 
great,  and  many  poor  families  will  suffer  during  the 
coming  winter.  Tlie  plant  is  attacked  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  described  by  Dr.  Salter.  The  failure  is  not 
confined  to  one  district,  but  is  seen  to  be  universal 
throughout  the  West. —  IViUiam  E.  Rendle,  F.Ii.S., 
Plymouth. ^The  Potato  blight  ravages  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  that  an  inclosed 
garden  quite  free  last  Saturday  was  quite  offensive  from 
the  decay  on  the  Monday,  the  roots  apparently  unin- 
jured to  the  eye,  when  boiled,  appeared  to  have  been 
frost-bitten,  and  were  uneatable.  Will  the  ground 
require  purifying  previous  to  planting  any  other  crop  ? — 
A.  E.,  Sussex. . Can  anybody  in  any  way  ac- 
count for  a  sudden  change  in  my  Potatoes,  viz.,  the 
haulm  dying  off,  as  if  after  a  severe  frost;  in  fact,  not 
only  in  my  own,  but  all  of  my  neighbours  for  many 
miles  round.  The  Potatoes  themselves  are  small  and 
the  sUins  soft.  This  applies  to  all  the  sorts  both  early  and 
late  ;  where  tbeyare  in  fields  they  looU  quite  black,  and 
small   spaces   in   the   gardens   almost   so. — J.   F.  F., 

Suffolk — The   Potato   pestilence   described   by   Dr. 

Salter  as  being  prevalent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is,  I  fear, 
too  general.  In  this  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  my  in- 
quiries have  extended,  neither  sort,  soil,  nor  situation 
make  any  difference.  In  the  garden  here  it  first  at- 
tacked a  plot  of  Bread-fruit  Potatoes,  and  the  appear- 
ances these  presented  were  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondents  at  p.  561,  and  its  progress 
has  been  so  rapid  that  20  rows,  each  about  20  yards 
long,  will  not  yield  a  bushel  of  untainted  tubers.  All 
the  Potatoes  in  the  garden  are  affected,  more  or  less, 
but  the  late  varieties  are  the  most  injured  ;  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  the  greater  luxuriance  and  succu- 
lence of  their  stems  and  foliage.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  disease  commences  in  the  leaves,  and  extends  down 
the  stems  to  the  root. — J.  B.  JVhiiinff,  The  Deepdene. 
Winter  Planned  Potatoes.  —  I  planted  a  few  rows  of 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  on  the  5th  December  last,  (before 
I^had  seen  the  article  in  your  Paper  on  the  subject,) 
ridging  them  up  I  foot  high,  with  long  dung  over  them. 
I  did  not  hoe  off  till  the  end  of  March.  The  crop  has 
been  magnificent,  and  the  tubers  e.xcellent.  I  intend 
to  pUant  in  the  same  way  for  next  year's  use  in  about  a 
fortnight.  Another  lot  of  Penzance  Kidney  I  planted 
precisely  in  the  same  way  on  the  5th  January,  but  they 
have  miserably  failed.     I  think  the  first  planted  gave 

me  10  times  as  much  produce,  and  better  quality T. 

P.,  Cornwall. 

Hardiness  of  Salvia  patens. — ^I  have  in  my  garden  a 
plant  of  this  which  has  been  out  of  doors  enth'ely  un- 
protected during  our  late  severe  winter.  It  was  for- 
gotten when  the  plants  were  taken  in  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  the  first  frost  appeared  quite  dead ;  it  was 
cut  down,  and  the  root  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  in  May 
it  began  to  shoot ;  it  is  now  in  very  fine  flower,  and 
quite  as  early,  and  I  think  a  finer  plant  than  those 
which  were  planted  out  from  the  greenhouse  in  June. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  if  cuttings  from  this  plant  will  be 
more  hardy  than  from  the  greenhouse  plants,  as  any- 
thing which  would  acclimatise  so  beautiful  a  flower  is 
desirable.  Verbena  Melindres  has  also  been  out  all 
winter  with  me,  but  the  bed  was  thatched  over  with 
straw.  My  garden  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
Devon,  and  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  ;  and  though 
the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon,  we  had  very  severe  frosts  and  snow  on  the 
ground  in  March. — A71,  Amateur, 

Renovating  Vine  Bordets. — The  following  is  a  method 
of  doing  this  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  Vines  : 
— An  old  Vinery  under  my  charge  having  failed  for  two 
successive  years  in  producing  anything  like  a  full  crop 
of  Grapes,  and  attributing  the  principal  cause  of  failure 
to  the  border  being  exhausted,  I  adopted  the  following 
novel  plan  of  renovating  it  with  perfect  success.     About 
the  middle  of  March,  and  just  as  the  Vines  were  begin- 
ning to  start,  I  penned  a  few  sheep  on  the  border,  and 
fed  them  well  with  Swedish  Turnip    and  oil- cake  for 
about  a  month.     Immediately  after  the  sheep  were  re- 
moved the  border  was  slightly  forked  up  and  left  fallow 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Vines  made  excellent  short-jointed  wood, 
and  they  have  ever  siuce  carried  more  fruit  in  one  sea- 
son than  they  did  in  two,  previous  to  the  "  sheepiug"  of 
the  border.      I  cannot  say  what  quantity  of  Turnip  and 
cake  were  consumed  ;    nor  can   I  as   yet  state  what 
quantity  ought  to  be  consumed  on  a  given   space   of 
ground.     My  border  is  48  ft.  by  15  ft,,  and  I  kept  six 
sheep  on  it  during  the  terra  mentioned  above,  and  gave 
them  as  much  Turnip  and  cake  as  they  could  eat.    Some, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  feeding  sheep 
on  a  Vine-border,  and  think  it  a  very  unsightly  object  to 
see  sheep  and  hurdles  in  a  garden  ;  but  let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  a  half  a  dozen  of  sheep  and  a  few  hurdles  for 
about  a  month  are  not  at  all  so  unsightly  an  object  in  a 
garden  as  a  few  shanky  small-berried  bunches,  where  a 
full  crop  of  well-shouldered   large-berried   bunches  of 
Grapes  ought  to  be,  and  which  can  be  obtained  without  the 
labour  and  expense  of  renovating  a  border  in  the  usual 
way.      I  intend  renovating  a  Peach-house  border  in  the 
same  way,  and  will  send  an  account  of  the  result.  Much 
depends  upon  how  the  sheep  are  fed  ;  the  richer  the 
food  the  better  the  droppings. — A.  Z.  R. 

Hoare's  System  of   Vine-culture. — In  reply  ti  Mr. 
Hoare,  who  wishes  (p.  529)  to  know  how  the  Vinery 


wus  managed  here  iji  wl.ich  we  tried  his  plan  of  root 
mlture,  I  give  the  following  :  — Mr.  II.,  in  his  book,  not 
having  stated  that  any  particular  method  of  regulating 
the  house  was  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
Vines,  wo  naturally  adopted  that  generally  followed  with 
young  plants  —  namely,  beginning  to  force  with  a  mild 
lieat,  and  raising  it  gradually  from  45°  to  05'^,  by  an 
increase  of  about  half  a  degree  each  night,  frequently 
sprinkling  the  house  during  the  day  with  tepid  water, 
and  admitting  air  in  the  forenoon  when  the  weather  was 
moderate.  Tho  forcing  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  two  Vines  planted  in  turf,  in  the  same  house,  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  the  same  age,  as  those  put  into  Mr. 
Hoare's  substances,  have  done  well,  showing  a  specimen 

or    two    of    highly-coloured    fruit. — C,  Aug.    12. 

Having  latterly  seen  several  articles  in  the  Chronicle 
on  the  Vine,  and  for  some  years  having  in  part  followed 
out  Mr.  Iloare's  system  of  training  the  Vine  on  the 
wall,  I  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  H.  to  state  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded with  me  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected, 
having  hitherto  obtained  abundant  crops  of  Grapes  ; 
and  this  year  they  appear  most  promising.  Two  years 
ago  I  prepared  a  border  according  to  the  instructions 
given  in  Mr.  H.'s  Work  on  the  Vine,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  (if  I  understanl  rightly),  as  done  by 
your  correspondent  from  Bishops'  Stortford.  I  formed 
mine  thus  :  — Having  excavated  the  space  allotted,  I 
laid  in  a  tolerable  quantity  of  broken  bricks,  old  mortar, 
bones  of  a  large  size,  manure,  &c.,  to  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  surface,  aud  afterwards  laid  over  it, 
probably,  18  iuches  of  good  rich  light  soil  ;  I  then 
planted  several  young  Vines,  56  inches  apart.  They 
made  little  progress  in  the  first  year,  and  were  cut 
down  in  November  to  the  lowermost  bud;  but  this  year 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  most  lux- 
uriantly, many  of  the  stems  being  from  10  to  11  feet 
long,  with  fine  healthy  expanding  leaves,  and  bid  fair, 
though  the  season  has  been  so  unfavourable,  to  mature 
their  wood  well.  As  an  individual  who  has  derived 
great  advantage  aud  amusement  from  Mr.  H.'s  system, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  that  gentleman  to  state  thus 
much  ;  and  have  no  doubt,  if  others  would  pursue  a 
moderate  system,  instead  of  going  to  extremes,  their 
expect:itions  would  be  realised.  —  IV.  E.,  j'tti.,  Ludlow. 

As   some   importance   has  been   attached  to   Mr. 

Hoare's  book  on  the  Vine,  which  professes  to  give  di- 
rections how  to  grow  Grapes,  bnt  which  nobody  seems 
to  comprehend,  I  think  it  but  fair  and  just  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  wlien  any  theory  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
axioms  of  gardening  is  propounded,  especially  one  so 
opposed  to  conmion  practice  as  that  of  discarding  our 
mother  earth  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  and 
.substituting  exclusively  brickbats,  lime  rubbish,  bones, 
&c.,  that  some  better  apology  should  be  offered  for  the 
many  failures  that  have  occurred  than  that  published  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  at  p.  545.  Mr.  H.'s  statement  amounts  to 
this — 1st.  The  want  of  success  is  attributed  to  the 
planting  of  too  weak  Vines.  Now,  in  two  pillars  which 
I  happened  to  see  put  up,  two  Vines  were  selected,  un- 
usually strong  and  vigorous,  and  although  I  have 
planted  Vines  less  or  more  for  these  25  years,  I  never 
planted  two  finer  Vines;  but  X  might  as  well  have 
planted  a  couple  of  walking-sticks.  2d.  The  next  ex- 
cuse is  the  use  of  raw  bones  with  flesh  about  them. 
The  bones  used  in  these  pillars  were  not  raw,  nor  had 
they  any  flesh  about  them  ivhatever.  3d.  The  excess 
of  urine  in  saturating  the  materials  is  the  next  cause  of 
failure.  Now  this  was  done  with  Mr.  Hoare's  book  in 
hand,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  chemist 
and  vegetable  physiologist,  but  Mr.  Hoare  was  obeyed 
to  the  letter.  The  4tli  and  last  cause  which  Mr.  Ho.are 
advances  is  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Now  these  pil- 
lars were  built,  and  of  course  the  Vines  planted,  after  the 
frost  in  spring.  The  Vines,  moreover,  had  never  been 
exposed  to  any  of  the  severities  of  winter,  but  had  been 
kept  in  a  glasshouse.  The  above  are  the  causes  which 
Mr.  Hoare  assigns  for  the  failures  of  his  system,  bnt  in 
this  case  none  of  them  were  present.  The  best  evidence 
which  Mr.  Hoare  could  offer  of  being  able  to  do 
what  he  professes,  and  which  the  public  has  a 
right  to  demand,  is  a  sample  of  his  Gra|ies  at  some  of 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  A  Gold 
Medal  will  tell  in  these  times  in  favour  of  the  system 
much  more  convincingly  than  a  multitude  of  excuses. — 
Vuro. 

Pine-grou>ing.~l  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
remarks  of  "  A,  Z."  (p.  528)  on  the  growth  of  his 
Pines.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  I  can  promise 
him  very  fine  fruit  next  year  (if  that  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  him).  I  also  built  a  pit  last  year,  which  I  heated 
with  a  tank  made  of  1|  inch  deal,  extending  under  the 
whole  of  the  bed,  leaving  room  for  a  4-inch  pipe  in  the 
front  only.  I  purchased  two  dozen  fruiting  pl.-mts, 
which  I  received  in  March  last  year  ;  about  18  of  these 
fruited  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year :  one  White  Provi- 
dence reached  6f  lbs.  :  the  remainder,  with  some 
successions,  which  I  i-eceived  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  me  some  nice  fruit  already,  and  more  promise. 
I  will  only  mention  that  I  cut  three  Ripley  Queens, 
(probably  the  Trinder's  Pine  referred  to  in  "  A.  Z's." 
letter,)  in  one  week  lately,  which  weighed  together 
12  lbs.  10  oz.  :  one  having  reached  4  lbs.  12  oz.  :  all 
being  very  handsome  fruit,  with  small  crowns.  These 
were  planted  out  in  the  bed  soon  after  they  showed 
fruit,  which  they  ought  to  have  done  last  year.  The 
soil  is  rough  turfy,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Barnes ;  the 
plants  are  all  in  excellent  order,  and  their  luxuriant 
growth  seems  to  defy  the  attacks  of  insects,  of  which 
we  have  not  one  in  the  pit.  I  attribute  much  of  this 
success  to  the  application  of  the  tank  system,  which 


answers  admirably.     One  very  fine  fruit   1   fear  1  shall 
lose  owing  to  the  stem  cracking  nearly  tlirough  soon 
after  the  fruit  had  made  its  .ippearance,  caused,  I  pre- 
sume, by  the  exuberance   of  growth  ;   the  stem  was 
upwards  of  1    inch  in  diameter  at  the  time  ;  the  fruit 
has  since  blossomed,  and  swells  tolerably  well,  but  it 
has  no  crown,  and  I  cannot,  of  course,  expect  a  fine 
fruit,  although  it  is  10  pips  high.     If  you  can  give  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  mischief,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  ;  it  is  a  novel  circumstance  to  all  the  gardeners 
to  whom   I    have   mentioned   it  ;  the  cracks,  of  which 
there  are  several,  are  nearly  vertical,  and  extend  nearly 
all  rouud  the  stem  ;  they  appeared  in  a  single  night, 
certainly  not  from  the  effects  of  a  blow.     I  should  men- 
tion that   I  do  not  keep  up  a  very  high  temperature, 
rarely  exceeding  80°,  using  the  syringe  copiously,  and 
admitting  plenty  of  air  as  often  as  possible.      I  think  I 
shall  cut  a  Pupley  Queen  5J  lbs.  this  autumn— will  that 
do  i — T.  P,    Cormvall. —^  [The   crack-i   are   probably 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  flower-head]. 

Glass. — It  would  be  extremely  desirable  just  now  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  prices  of  glass,  of  the  different 
qualities,  cut  into  the  various  useful  sizes.     I  would  ad- 
vise all  purchasers  of  this  article  to  procure  it  of  the 
exact  dimensions  they  may  require,  if  they  desire  to 
avoid  loss  from  breakage  in  the  cutting  ;  thick  glass  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  is  not  so  easily  cut  as 
the  thin  glass  formerly  manufactured.     In  the  erection 
of  the  more  useful  kinds  of  glass  structures,  with  move- 
able sashes,  it  would   be  bad  policy  to  use  panes  of  a 
much  greater  width  than  formerly  ;  because  the  least 
tu'ist  of  the  sash  is  sure  to  crack  the  panes  if  they  are 
of  great  width,  say  20  inches  or  2  feet.     I  am  quite  of 
opinion  that,  for  strength  aud  economy,  8  inches  in  the 
clear  of  the  sash-bar  should  be  the  maximum  width  ; 
7  inches  is  better  ;  therefore,  7  X  24  is  a  convenient  and 
economical   size.     In  addition  to  the  information  fur- 
nished in  the  glass  advertisements,  it  \^ould  be  of  ser- 
vice to  country  buyers  to  ascertain  the  following  : — 
Inches.     Weightpersriuai'e  foot.    Net  price  of  do.  for  Cash. 
1.3  by  6  ....  .... 

18  by  7  ....  .... 

18  by  8  ....  .... 

24  bv  6  ....  .... 

24  by  7  ....  .... 

24  by  3  .  .     . .      _  .... 

It  would  also  be  desirable  if  those  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  to  have  small  squares,  say  1  or  2  inches  square, 
fair  samples  of  the  quality,  which  could  be  transmitted 
by  post  to  parties  applying.  Thus  placing  buyers  in  the 
country  on  a  level  with  those  who  can,  without  incon- 
venience, inspect  the  article  in  London.  I  make  these 
remarks  on  account  of  the  frequent  inquiries  made  to 
me  on  the  subject,  and  if  carried  out,  the  plan  would 
facilitate  the  object  of  both  parties — the  buyer  and  seller. 
The  observations  made  above  respecting  the  use  of  cer- 
tain sizes  of  glass  are  only  applicable  to  forcing-houses, 
pits,  and  similar  buildings,  where  the  sashes  require  to 
be  moved  and  shifted  continually,  and  not  to  structures 
of  a  more  permanent  and  ornamental  kind. — R.  Glen- 
dinning. 

Neio  Vegetalile. — About  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  ob- 
served in  your  Paper,  an  inquiry  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, for  information  respecting  a  "New  Vegetable," 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, about  the  year  1821.  About  that  period  a  friend 
put  into  my  hand  a  paragraph,  cut  out  of  a  provincial 
paper,  giving  a  flourishing  description  of  a  new  vege- 
table, and  asked  me  to  procure  some  of  the  sets  if 
possible.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  j  our  corre- 
spondent is  inquiring  about.  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  stated  to  have  introduced  it  ;  if  I  recollect 
rightly  his  name  was  Buck,  residing  at  Beech  Grove, 
near  Paisley;  in  process  of  time  my  letter  was  returned, 
marked  "  no  such  person  nor  place  known."  On 
making  lurther  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was  a  hoax 
ployed  off  on  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine,  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  but  from  what  motive  I  do  not  recollect. — 
F.  H.  S. 

Destruction  of  fVasps. — Various  plans  have  from 
time  to  time  been  recommended  in  the  Chronicle,  for 
the  destruction  of  wasps,  all  of  which  I  have  tried,  but 
have  found  none  of  them  so  effectual  and  speedy  as  the 
following  : — I  take  a  pair  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  of 
fnmio-atuig  bellows,  and  first  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  a  small  quantity  of  ignited  rags,  or  any  other  dry 
substance  which  will  burn  freely  ;  a  thin  layer  of  to- 
bacco is  then  put  in,  adding  afterwards  a  layer  of  sul- 
phur, then  another  layer  of  tobacco,and  so  on, until  the 
tube  is  rather  more  than  half  full.  On  the  top  of  all 
there  is  placed  a  layer  of  dry  Moss,  pressing  it  down 
gently  round  the  edges  to  prevent  its  coming  out  in  the 
operation  of  blowing,  should  the  entrance  to  the  nest 
be  perpendicular  :  this  precaution  is  not  necessary, 
however,  if  the  top  is  used,  but  I  find  it  less  trouble,  and 
the  job  is  more  speedily  accomplished  without  it  ; 
although  if  the  entrance  to  the  nest  be  very  small,  and 
cannot,  without  disturbing  the  wasps,  be  enlarged,  it  is 
better  to  put  it  on.  While  the  tube  is  being  charged 
the  bellows  should  be  gently  blown  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  tobacco  in  a  state  of  ignition.  Having  inserted 
the  tube  an  inch  or  two  into  the  hole,  and  filled  up  with 
pieces  of  turf  any  openings  round  the  edge  to  prevent 
the  smoke  coming  back,  five  or  six  minutes'  blowing 
will  be  sufiicient  to  charge  every  nook  and  cranny  within, 
and  should  there  be  any  other  entrance,  however  mi- 
nute, it  will  soon  be  discovered  by  the  smoke  issuing 
from  it.  After  the  bellows  are  withdrawn,  the  hole 
should  be  closed  for  a  short  time— about  10  or  12  mi- 
nutes—when the  nest  may  be  dug  out  without  any  dread 
of  injury.  The  whole  operation,  if  rightly  conducted, 
does  not  occupy  more  than  20  minutes,  and  if  the  nest 
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is  near  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  half  that  time  will  be  sul- 
Scient.  I  tool;  a  nest  a  few  nights  ago,  wliieh  conuined 
nearly  a  fhousaud  working  wasps,  besides  an  immense 
quantitj-  in  the  maggot  state,  and  amongst  all  these, 
•when  taken  out,  there  was  not  one  that  exhibited  any 
sign  of  life.  To  this  I  may  add  that  one  of  my  men  has 
just  brought  in.  in  Lis  cap,  one  of  the  largest  nests  I 
ever  saw.  He  had  about  a  mile  to  walk,  and  has  been 
absent  something  less  than  an  hour.  Will  some  of  your 
correspondents,  who  h.\ve  the  means  and  opportunity, 
try  this  plan  and  report  upon  it. — Omega. 
'  Meloii-growmg. — Having  seen  a  plan  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
pit  early  in  the  summer,  I  had  one  built  exactly  like 
it,  ibinWing  it  would  do  well  for  Cucumbers  and  Me- 
lons, in  which,  however,  I  am  sadly  disappninted.  I 
have  tried  every  means  I  could  tiiink  of,  still  the  Tuit  of 
the  Melons  goes' off,  after  becoming  larger  than  aWalnut. 
The  Cucumbers  do  a  little  better  ;  but  are  far  from 
being  handsome,  as  they  used  to  be  in  dung-beds.  I 
have  been  a  grower  of  Melons  upwards  of  30  year.s,  and 
have  obtained  many  prizes  ;  but  it  was  from  M'Phail's 
pits,  worked  by  dung.  In  fact,  I  never  failed  once  in 
having  a  good  crop  of  v.ell-fi<ivoured  fruit ;  but  now  I 
am  completely  beat.  I  have  tried  everything  I  could 
think  of.  Having  ray  pit  divided  by  cross  walls  into 
four  parts,  I  tried  one  witii  air  night  and  day  ;  an- 
other with  air,  as  I  used  to  work  my  old  pits  ;  one  was 
■well  watered,  the  other  sparingly,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Nothmg  can  be  more  healthy  tliaa  the  biues  are  ;  they 
have  never  flagged  nor  wanted  shading.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  reason  I  cannot  get  a  crop  of  handsome 
fruit  ?  My  pit  being  finished  about  two  months  back, 
I  planted  out  3  lights  of  Cucumbers  and  12  lights  of 
Melons  ;  in  a  month  the  pit  was  filled  with  the  most 
healthv  bines,  showtd  plenty  of  fruit  after  being  stopped, 
thinned  out,  and  the  fruit  set  ;  but  the  fruit  continually 
dies  away.  Nothing  can  work  better  than  tlie  appara- 
tus ;  I  can  keep  the  pit  just  as  I  please,  which  1  do  to 
about  76"  Fahr.  If  yon  can  give  me  any  advice  re- 
specting it,  I  shall  be  thankfuL— iV^e//a.  [Too  much 
moisture  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  Melons  occasionally 
not  setting  well  in  pits  heated  by  hot  water.  The  tanks 
or  pipes  should  be  in  a  chamber,  from  which  there 
should  be  free  communication  with  the  air  above  the 
soil  ;  if  the  heat  has  no  way  of  ascending  but  througli 
the  Boil,  it  carries  with  it  so  much  moisture,  that  the 
plants  are  kept  in  a  constantly  humid  atmosphere,  and 
hence  cannot  have  their  tissues  sufSciently  formed  to 
retain  the  young  fruit.] 

Tasmannia  aromsliea. — A  small  specimen  of  this  new 
shrub  has  stood  the  whole  of  the  late  rigorous  winter,  at 
Combe  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge,  Soutli  Devon,  without 
protection.  It  is  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation,  on  a 
dry  bank,  and  ils  foliage  was  not  even  injured  by  the  iu- 
tense'/rost ;  while  Metrosideros  robusta,  though  screened 
by  mats  and  planted  against  a  wall,  has  perished 
close  to  it ;  and  a  noble  specimen  of  Acacia  dealbata, 
42  feet  in  height,  has  been  killed  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Would  not  Diimys  \^'interi  succeed  in  such  a-situation  ? 
— Anon. — [Probably.] 

Weeds  oh  Gravel  Walks.  —  Having  seen  in  your 
columns,  a  plan  for  destroying  weeds  on  walks,  or  pitch- 
ing, with  arsenic,  I  beg  to  mention  one  which,  I  think, 
is  more  economical,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  have 
the  desired  effect  (on  pitching).  I  have  a  large  yard, 
which  for  years  has  been  very  much  neglected — it  was 
a  complete  mass  of  Thistles,  Dandelions,  Couch,  Hog- 
weed,  Convolvulus,  &c.,  in  fact  it  was  covered  to  that 
degree,  that  you  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  pebble 
oir  not.  To  keep  men  weeding  seemed  useless,  so  hav- 
ving  a  large  copper,  containing  (when  full),  about  60 
gallons,  I  had  it  filled  with  water,  and  when  the  water 
boiled,  I  threw  in  about  50  lbs.  of  salt  (not  quite  a 
pound  to  the  gallon}  ;  this  I  had  pnt  on  while  boiling, 
and  the  result  has  been  beyond  mj'  expectation  ;  the 
weeds  being  large  I  had  them  pulled  up.  This  was 
done  in  the  spiing  of  last  year  ;  in  autumn  I  found  them 
springing  up  again,  I  then  had  the  yard  done  with  a 
solution  not  so  strong  as  the  iirBt.  This,  too,  proved 
effectual,  and  1  had  it  done  once  this  spring  as  a  pre- 
Tentive,  and  I  have  had  scarcely  a  weed  during  these 
last  18  months.  This  method  not  only  eradicates  the 
weeds,  but  gives  to  the  pebbles  the  bright  appearance 
of  those  by  the  sea-side.  The  reason  why  I  mention 
this  is,  that  I  think  the  arsenic  dangerous,  and  the  salt 
is  60  much  cheaper.  I  have  not  tried  it  on  gravel 
walks.—,/.    W.,  Chichlev  Hall. 

Country  Show. 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horlicallural  Sociely,  August 
13. — The  display  of  flowers  and  -fruit  on  this  occasion,  | 
more  especially  the  latter,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  j 
the   neighbourhood.      The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
principal    obj-cts  :  —  Amongst    the    Fruit  were    two  ' 
splendid  Cabul  Melons,  from  Heaton  Park,  weighing,  on  ; 
an  average,  8  or  10  lbs.,  which  great  weight  led  some  i 
to  imagine   that   they  were   not    the   genuine   Cabul.  j 
The  one  had  green  spots  on  a  white   ground,  rather  | 
roundish,  and  the  other  green  on  a  yellow  ground,  of  a  I 
very  oval,  or  oblong  character.      There  were  also  other 
very  good  Melons.     Of  Pines,  there  was  a  fine  Provi-  j 
dence  from  Thornycroft,  weighing  probably  about  6  lbs., ' 
and  a  good  Jamaica,  besides  a  fine  pair  of  Knvilles,  on 
one  root,  from  Mr.  Newton.     A  dish  of  the  Gros  Mig- 
nonne  Peach  exceeded,  I  thmk,  all  in  the  Peach  way 
I  ever   saw :  they   probably  averaged  1 1  ounces  each. 
Gf  Grapes,  there  was  a  dish  of  tiie  Cannon  Hall,  from 
Eshton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  berries  of  which  were  of  im- 
mense size,  but  the   bunches  lean  ;  it  is  proverbially  a 
Bhy  setter.     There  were  other  Muscats  good,  but  not , 


thoroughly  ripe  ;  also  many  dishes  of  good  and  well- 
colotired  Hamburgh  and  Lombardy  Grapes.  The  various 
show  Gooseberries  might  very  fairly  be  taken  at  a  dis- 
tance for  ripe  Pears.  Several  other  dishes  of  various 
well-grown  articles  in  the  fruit  way,  graced  the  tables. 
Vegetables  were  abuudant,  but  those  I  must  pass  by. 
Among  plants,  the  Orchids,  as  usual,  were  most 
strikiu"'.  Mr.  Clewes'  collection  being  so  near  at  hand 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  sorae- 
ihinc  very  good  in  this  way.  Amongst  the  foremost  was 
a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  Cephalotus  follicularis,  well 
•Town  indeed  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Nepenthes  distiilatoria,  the 
beautiful  little  Aiioectochiius  setacens,  the  singular  and 
dark-complexioned  Cycnoches  Egertonianum,  and  Ca- 
lanthe  masuca  ;  several  masses  of  Miltonia  spectabilis, 
a  Cattleya  HarrisoniiB,  at  least  1  j  foot  diameter,  and  hav. 
inf^  12  trusses  of  bloom  in  perfection  ;  the  elegant  Cat- 
tleya crispa,  with  two  trusses,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
and  a  little  Cattleya  citrina  in  a  Cocoa-nut  shell,  with  one 
blossom  ;  a  nice  Aerides  quinquevulnera  in  full  bloom, 
a  large  Oucidium  luriJuni,  Rodriguezia  suaveolens,  Zy- 
gopeialum  maxillare,  ilormodes  aroniaticam,  &c.  In  the 
general  plant  way,  there  were  fine  Lilium  lancifoliums, 
e.xcellent  Fuchsias,  amongst  v/hich  were  large  plants  of  F. 
Exonieusis.  The  Pelargoniums  were  both  fev.'  and  indif- 
ferent. The  old  but  elegant  Humea  elegaus,  a  fine 
Cereus  Mallisoni,  grafted  o\\  C.  tetragonus,  had  the 
effect  of  a  fountain  playing,  so  symmetrically  were  the 
branches  disposed  ;  Gloxinia  Cartonii,  Cyrtoceras  re- 
flexum,  Amaryllis  aulica,  SoUya  linearis,  with  a  host  of 
Achimenes,  &c.,  &c.  The  meeting,  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, was  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
I  was  sorry  to  be  informed  before  leaving  the  rooms, 
that  the  thing  ivas,  as  to  its  object,  a  failure. 

Travels  in,  Notih  America,  with  Geological  Ohservat'ons 

on   the    United   States,   Canada,   attd   ^ova    Scotia. 

By  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.     2  vols.   8vo.     London  : 

Murray. 
To  those  who  intend  making  America  their  home,  or 
are  anxious  to  know  somethir.g  more  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  United  States,  this  book  will  be  found 
very  valuable.  It  not  only  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  geological  characters  of  the  United  States 
and  British  North  America,  but  also  the  personal  ad- 
ventures and  observations  of  the  author.  Mr.  Lyell 
is  well  known  as  a  geologist,  and  the  scientific  world 
wanted  no  pledge  of  the  interest  that  wouid  attach  to 
any  remarks  that  he  might  make  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  so  profound  a  master.  The  public  generally, 
however,  might  think  that  a  man  might  be  very  skilful 
in  pointing  out  the  physical  features  of  a  country,  who, 
nevertheless,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  throw  an  inte- 
rest over  the  life  and  activity  which  might  be  presented 
to  him.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Lyell.  In 
the  midst  of  his  geological  excursions,  he  has  not  failed 
to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery  around  him, 
the  majesty  of  primitive  Pine  forests,  the  rapid  strides 
of  population,  the  wants,  the  habits,  and  peculiarities 
of  man,  in  teeming  cities,  in  wild  lack-woods,  or 
doomed  to  wear  the  chain  of  slavery.  Mr.  Lyell 
left  England  in  July,  1841,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  August,  18t2.  During  this  time  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  be- 
sides passing  through  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  His 
geological  observations  were  full  of  interest  ;  the  re- 
sult, however,  of  these  only  is  given  in  these  volumes, 
as  the  details  have  been  previously  published  in  the 
*■  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,"  and  other 
places,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  many  of  the 
disputed  geological  points  of  the  present  day.  There  is 
no  part  of  these  volumes  more  valuable  than  that  which 
refers  to  the  various  coal-beds  of  America.  These 
beds  are  so  extensive  that  they  seem  capable  of  afford- 
ing an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  to  the  future 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  great  rivers  pass 
through  the  coal,  so  that  it  lies  exposed  upon  their 
banks.  The  Nova  Scotia  beds  present  great  numbers 
of  upright  trees  ;  of  these  Mr,  Lyell  counted  17,  and 
from  this  fact,  and  observations  made  on  the  Great 
Dismal,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  a  swamp  40  miles 
in  length  and  25  in  breadth,  he  concludes  that  our  an- 
cient coal-beds  must  have  been  deposited  on  the  spot 
where  they  now  exist. 

"  That  the  ancient  seams  of  coal  were  produced  for 
the  most  part  by  terrestrial  plants  of  all  sizes,  not 
drifted,  but  grov.ing  on  the  spot,  is  a  theory  more  and 
more  generally  adopted  in  modern  times,  and  the  growth 
of  what  is  called  sponge  in  such  a  swamp,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  the  Great  Dismal,  already  covering  so  many 
square  miles  of  a  low  level  region  bordering  the  sea, 
and  capable  of  spreading  itself  indefinitely  over  the  ad- 
jacent country,  helps  us  greatly  to  conceive  the  manner 
in  which  the  coal  of  the  ancient  carboniferous  rocks 
may  have  been  formed.  The  heat,  perhaps,  may  not 
have  been  excessive  when  the  coal  measures  originated, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  frost,  with  a  warm  and  damp 
atmosphere,  may  have  enabled  tropical  forms  to  flourish 
in  latitudes  far  distant  from  the  line.  Huge  swamps 
in  a  rainy  climate,  standing  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding firm  land,  and  supporting  a  dense  forest,  may 
have  spread  far  and  wide,  invading  the  plains,  like 
some  European  peat-mosses  when  they  burst ;  and  the 
frequent  submergence  of  these  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  beneath  seas  or  estuaries,  as  often  as  the  land 
sunk  down  during  subterranean  movements,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  deposition  of  strata  jof  mud,  ^sand,  or 
limestone,   immediately   upon    the    vegetablej  matter. 


The  conversion  of  successive  surfaces  into  dry  land, 
where  other  swamps  supporting  trees  may  have  formed, 
might  give  origin  to  a  continued  series  of  coal  measures 
of  great  thickness.  In  some  kinds  of  coal,  the  vege- 
table texture  is  apparent  throughout  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  in  others,  it  has  only  partially  disappeared  ;  but 
even  in  this  coal  the  flattened  trunks  of  trees  of  the 
genera  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  and  others,  converted 
into  pure  coal,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  erect 
fossil  trees  are  observed  in  the  overlying  strata,  termi- 
nating downwards  in  seams  of  coal." 

He  also  mentions  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to.  the 
coal  flora  of  America,  and  that  is,  that  four-fifths  of 'its 
plants  are  identical  with  those  of  the  European  coal-beds. 
This  indicates  a  much  greater  resemblance  between  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  world's  history  than  at  present.  Inthispart  of 
his  work  Mr.  Lyell  objects  to  the  theory  which  accounts 
for  the  enormous  quantities  of  carbon  deposited  in  the 
coal-beds,  by  supposing  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  car- 
boniferous era  was  charged  to  a  much  greater  extent 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  than .  at  present,  and  that  the 
condensation  of  the  carbon  and  the  giving  out  of  the 
o.xygen  led  to  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  adapted  to  the 
existence  of  higher  forms  of  animals  than  had  hitherto 
existed.  In  oljjecting  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Lyell  urges 
that  peat  mosses,  swamps,  and  bogs,  and  deltas  formed 
of  trunks  of  trees,  are  forming  at  the  present  day,  and 
yet  do  not  change  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  we  take  for  granted,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  the  present  day  and  during  the  coal  period  corre- 
sponded. It  is  this  evident  want  of  correspondence  ; 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth  was  suddenly 
covered  with  a  prolific  vegetation,  without  animals  to 
restore  in  carbonic  acid  what  they  took  in  as  vegetable 
matter,  that  leads  to  the  conjecture  of  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  we  thiak  the  difficulty 
of  admitting  Mr.  Lyell's  assumption  is  greater  than  that 
of  supposing  a  highly  carbonated  atmosphere;  and  con- 
sequently, wanting  in  evidence  as  it  may  be,  we  re- 
ceive the  latter  as  the  sounder  conclusion. 

We  hardly  know  where  to  select  passages  illustrative 
of  the  general  remarks  in  the  work.  Here  is  a  scene  in 
a  slave-state  : — 
.  "  Returning  home  to  his  hospitable  mansion  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  day  following,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  in  a  grove  of  trees  near  the  court-yard 
of  the  farm,  a  large  wood-fire  blazing  on  the  ground. 
Over  the  fire  hung  three  cauldrons,  filled,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  with  hog's  lard,  and  three  old  negro 
women,  in  their  usual  drab-coloured  costume,  were 
leaning  over  the  cauldrons,  and  stirring  the  lard  to 
clarify  it.  The  red  glare  of  the  fire  was  reflected  from 
their  faces,  and  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  they  re- 
minded me  of  the  scene  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 
Beside  them,  moving  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  rocking-chair,  sat  the  wife  of  the  overseer,  mufiled 
up  in  a  cloak,  and  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  but 
obliged  to  watch  the  old  slaves,  who  are  as  thoughtless 
as  children,  and  might  spoil  the  lard  if  she  turned  away 
her  head  for  a  few  minutes.  When  I  inquired  the 
meaning  of  this  ceremony,  I  was  told  it  was  '  killing 
time,'  this  being  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  and 
that  since  I  left  the  farm  in  the  morning,  30  hogs  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream  not  far 
off.  These  were  destined  to  serve  as  winter  provisions 
for  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  about  100  on  this 
plantation.  To  supply  all  of  them  with  food,  clothes, 
and  medical  attendants,  young,  old,  and  impotent,  as 
well  as  the  able-bodied,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  expense 
of  slave-labour.  They  must  be  continually  superintended 
by  trustworthy  whites,  who  might  often  perform  no 
small  part  of  the  task,  and  far  more  effectively,  with 
their  own  hands." 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  two  plates ;  one  of  the 
geology  of  the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  the  other  a  co- 
loured geological  map  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  numerous  wood  engravings. 


Practical  Hi7tls  on  the  Culture  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Alpine,  or  Rcclc  Plants.  By  Jas.  Lothian, 
gardener  to  W.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Ormsary.  12mo. 
Lizars,  Edinburgh  ;  Highley,  London ;  and  Curry,. 
Dubhn. 
A  VEKT  nice  little  book,  perfectly  explanatory  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  Alpine  growing  ;  and  written  by  a 
gardener  who  understands  his  craft.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  has  a  greenhouse,  and  very  few  of  those  who 
have  one  would  dispense  with  a  collection  of  Alpines, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  lowly  tribes  of  plants,  if 
they  could  but  succeed  in  managing  them.  For,  whois 
ignorant  of  the  simple  beauties  of  Saxifrages,  Dryads, 
Soldanellas,  Sundews,  Primulas,  Gentians,  and  a  host 
of  Uttle  things  which  dearly  love  John  Highlandman, 
but  show  no  affection  to  Ills  lowland  cousin.  If  such 
plants  are  to  be  coaxed  into  good  humour  in  the  low 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  south,  or  are  to  dress  them- 
selves as  they  can  do  even  in  the  north,  Mr.  Lothian 
tells  the  secret  of  inducing  them,  and  we  entirely 
recommend  his  little  book  to  everybody  who  wishes  to 
have  the  nicest  of  all  hardy  plants  in  the  nicest  possible 
garden.  We  do  not  however  intend  to  dismiss  the  work 
thus  slightly  ;  but  reserve  it  for  some  critical  observa- 
tions on  another  occasion.  The  only  complaint  that  we 
shall  now  make  is  that  the  title  does  not  correctly  ex- 
press its  contents  :  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  Alpine  or  rock 
plants  alone,  but  on  bog  plants  and  water  plants  as  well, 
and  contains  very  neat  figures  and  plans  of  a  rockejy 
upon  and  aroimd  which  to  grow  them. 
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riesy  Plants. 

POEPIIYROCOJIA  LiNCEOLATA.  Lauce-leaved  Poi'phy- 
rocoma.  CS'iovc  Perennial).  Acanthaceaa.  Didy. 
namia  Angiospermia. — For  tlie  pn-sessiou  of  lliis 
charming  plant  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Forl;el,  gr.  to 
Ills  Majesty  the  King  of  tlie  I5elgians,  at  Brussels,  who 
sent  it  to  us  under  the  above  name  ;  but  unfortunately 
without  any  history,  so  as  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  native  country,  or  the  author  of  its  very  appropriate 
Bame  (-rrop^iipa.  purple,  and  KiSfir),  head  of  hair),  given  in 
allusion  to  the  singularly  richly-coloured  spikes  of  deep 
piu'ple,  from  witliin  the  scales  of  which,  tlie  scarcely 
Ifess  brightly-coloured  (but  more  inclining  to  blue), 
flowers  appear.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  rooms,  and  excited  admiration  from  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms,  which  consist  in  the  dark  purple  comb- 
]ike  parts  half  covering  the  Lamiuni-like  violet  flowers. 
It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  ooutiunes  flowering  during 
the  spring  and  summer  mouths.  It  may  be  referred  to 
the  tribe  Eohmatacauthi,  Nees,  and  the  sub  tribe  Jus- 
ticese,  Nees. — Botanical  Magazine, 

AcaiMENEs  ARGTROSTIGMA.  Silvery Spotted  Acliimenes. 
(Slave  Perennial).  Gesneraeeffi.  Didyuamia  Angios- 
permia.— Among  the  many  novelties  sent  by  our  col- 
lector for  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  Kew,  from  the 
Sierra  Nivada  de  Sta.  Marta,  in  New  Grenada,  is  this 
highly  interesting  plant.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly 
beautiful,  of  a  rich,  velvetty,  dark  green,  with  a  tinge 
of  purple,  spotted  with  white,  as  iu  Begonia  argyrostig- 
ma.  The  first  appearance  of  the  flowers  produced  some 
disappointment ;  but  as  the  racemes  increased  in  length, 
•and  more  blossoms  expanded,  the  plant  became  a 
general  favourite,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  for  the 
'flowers  bid  fair  to  continue  the  whole  summer  months. 
They  are  white,  or  cream  colour,  spotted  with  red.  The 
plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  others  of  this 
family  ;  aud  we  find  it  best,  after  rearing  it  in  a  moist 
and  liot  stove,  to  remove  it  to  a  cooler  jjlace  ;  thus 
"treated,  the  bloom  and  foliage  continue  in  beauty  a 
'great  length  of  time.  It  will  be  readily  increased,  we 
'camaot  doubt,  by  its  scaly,  caterpillar-like  tubers,  as  is 
'the  case  with  the  original  Achimenes  coccinea,  of  which 
■this  is  unriuestionably  a  true  congener.  —  Botcnical 
'  Magazine. 

G-ardeii  'Mesrioranaa. 

'"  Brooklands,  Blaokheath,  Kent. — This  villa,  the  resi- 
■Jdence  of  James  Cook,  Esq.,  having  been  already  noticed 
'at    page  li'i,    little   room  is   left    for  saying  more   on 
rthe   subject.     Those  who   are  interested,   however,  in 
'the  art  of  getting  up  plants  for  exhibition  will  do  well 
to    pay    Mr.   Ayres,  who  is  gardener  there,   a   visit. 
Many  promising  specimens  are  now  iu  training  for  next 
year  ;  Erica  hieaialis  measures  6  feet  in  circumference 
■and   1   yard   in    height,  this    being  the  growth  of  15 
'  months  ;  Pimelea  spectabilis  is  bushy  and  "well  grown  ; 
'Boronia    serrulata,  and  many  other  plants,  also  look 
'remarkably  well.      The    compost  Mr.    Ayres    uses    ia 
a  mixture  of  Shirley-peat,  loam,  and  charcoal,  the  latter 
in  small  pieces,  with  a  little  silver  sand  ;  all  in  a  very 
•-*ough  state.     This  mixture  he  finds  to   suit   his  plants 
^generally.     In  the  greenhouse,  now  a  land  of  stove,  on 
account  of  the  hardiest  of  the  plants  having  been  moved 
out  of  doors,  was  in    bloom  a  bushy  plant  of  Pentas 
caruea,  which  is  very  useful  on   account  of    its    long 
season  of   blooming.      Mr.    Ayres    imagines   that    it 
may  possibly  bectnue  one  of  the  best  plants  for  whiter 
f flowering;  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Achimenes  hir- 
suta  was  also  in  full  bloom,  it  measured  from  4  to  5  feet 
in  circumference  ;    also  a  dark  variety  of  Clerodendron 
fallax,  having  11  panicles  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  the 
blooms  were  much  brighter  than  those  of  the  best  scar- 
let Pelargonium.     Many  other  good  things   were  like- 
wise in  flower,  among  which  was  a  new  plant  which  is 
supposed  never  to  have  bloomed  in  this  country  before ; 
it  was  obtained  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whom 
it  was  sent  by  Mr.   Fortune  from  Chamoo,  with  this 
remark,  viz.,  "  A  beautiful  Campanulaceous  plant,  with 
large  blue  flowers,   resembling  at  a    distance    Lisiau- 
thus  Russellianus."    This  remark  proves  to  be  true. 
The  plant  has  now  bloomed,  and  the  flowers  do  resemble 
those  of  L.  Russellianus,  and  i-ender  it  well  worth  cul- 
tivation in  every  collection.  It  wasmadebushyinhabitby 
stopping  the  leader,  and  this  produced  plenty  of  side-shoots, 
on  which  was  abundance  of  bloom.     The  flowers  in  form 
resemble  those  of  a  Campanula,  'ire  very  large,  and  are 
on  the  top  of  single  pedicels  ;  the  pedicels  are  from  3 
to  4  inches  in  length,  ending  in  a  flower,  which  on  its 
first  appearance  is  of  a  whitish  gray,  and  then  changes 
to  porcelain    blue  ;  it   is   a   plant  of  easy  cultivation. 
Among  new  things  lately  added  to  the  collection,  v.'ere 
Chirita   sinensis  ;  Gardenia  SherbourniEe,  a  promising 
plant  with  good  folinge  ;  Russelia  (miscalled  Vassalia  in 
■gardens)  floribunda  ;  Luculia  Piuceana;  Lemonja  spec- 
tabilis ;    Brunsfelsia  violacea    and    undulata  ;   a    large 
'new  Veronica,  and  a  new   Ipomoea,   said  to  be  much 
better  than  I.  Learii,  producing  sky-blue  flowers  striped 
.with   white.      The    grounds  are   striking,    and  in   the 
pfeest  of  keeping  ;  the  flower  beds  are  filled  with  Calceo- 
lElaria  viscosissima,   Ageratum  -raexicanum  ;  the  newest 
pSi  Verbenas   and    Petunias ;    and   here    was   also  the 
*Xjeneral  Tom   Thumb  Pelargonium,  which,   in  baskets 
with  other   plants,  had  a  good  effect  ;  it  is  very  dwarf, 
and  a  profuse  bloomer.     The  stream  "which  intersects 
the    grounds  assumes  the    magnitude   of  a  lake;    and 
near  the   water  is  a  neat  romantic-looking  ice-house, 
whose  outward  appearance  is  that  of  a  large  mass  of 
coral.   From  the  top  of  this  mass  may  be  seen  Shooter's- 
hill  Castle,   King  John's   Banqueting   Hall,  and  other 
interesting  views.     All  altei-ations  here  for  this  season 


are  now  completed,  and  one  improvement  which  lias 
been  efl'ected  is,  the  laying  down  and  planting  a  large 
piece  of  ground  behind  the  house.  Most  of  the  trees 
aud  shrubs  were  moved  last  May,  ■when  some  of  the 
former  were  coming  into  leaf ;  Spruce  Firs  and  othir 
trees,  30  feet  iu  heiglit,  were  also  moved,  and  are  doing 
well.  In  this  new  ground  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
kinds  of  Roses,  which  are  to  be  trained  down  on  a  wire 
trellis  about  1  or  2  feet  in  height  ;  this  having  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  a  good  display  of  bloom.  Of  the 
Vineries  little  can  be  said,  the  Vines  having  only  been 
planted  in  May  last  ;  the  border  is  on  the  ground-level 
of  the  garden,  with  a  drain  opjiosite  each  rafter  ;  only 
one  half  of  it  was  made,  the  other  half  is  to  be  added 
when  the  Vines  may  require  it.  In  one  division  of  the 
range  were  some  well  grown  Cucumbers,  with  leaves 
as  large  as  those  of  Rhubarb,  and  of  a  very  dark  green 
colour.  Out  of  the  pits,  Beechwood  Melons,  weighing 
from  5  to  6  lbs.,  were  said  to  have  been  cut. —  W.  S. 

Lady  M.  Stanley's,  Hagi/erston.  Cattle,  Beraitk- 
upon-  Tweed. — In  the  conservatory  here  there  is  now,  in 
great  perfection,  a  plant,  in  a  tub,  of  Erica  Ewerana. 
It  measures  10  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  one  i-nass  of  beautiful  light  pink  blos- 
soms, which  are  tipped  with  pale  green,  each  spilce  of 
flower  measuring  from  2  to  2-i  inches  in  length.  It  is 
a  handsomely  grown  plant,  aud  has  a  most  magnificent 
appearance. — J.  B. 


aiisoellaneoiis. 

The  Scarlet  Laburnmn. — A  Ci  mmunicalion  to  tile 
Royal  Inst  itution  of  South  Wales,  by  L.  )V.  Dillwyn, 
Esq.,  F.B..S!.,  ^'c.  President.— la  1833,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  new  scarlet  Laburnum  had  been  sent 
over  from  Paris  for  sale,  and  the  high  sounding  name  in- 
duced me  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  purchasers.  I,  how- 
ever, soon  afterwards  found  that  it  was  a  hybrid,  obtained 
from  C.  Laburnum  by  the  pollen  of  C.  purpureus,  and 
had  been  grafted  on  a  stock  of  the  Scotch  Labur- 
num. Instead  of  approaching  at  all  to  scarlet,  the 
flowers,  as  might  have  heeu  expected  from  this 
union,  proved  to  be  of  a  yellowish  dingy  purple,  and 
the  branches  and  shoots  were  thickly  crowded  with 
them.  In  five  years  it  had  become  a  tall  rambling 
shrub,  about  20  feet  high,  and  so  covered  wdth  these 
unsightly  flowers,  that  I  thought  it  not  Avorth  preserving, 
when  in  1839  I  observed,  on  one  of  the  main  branche?, 
a  small  tuft  exactly  as  if  some  other  small  species  had 
been  budded  on  it.  This  tuft  continued  to  spread  rapidly, 
so  as  in  1841  to  have  become  a  large  bush  of  C.  purpu- 
reus ;  .and  in  the  same  year  I  was  increasingly  surprised 
to  observe,  at  the  termination  of  some  of  the  hybrid 
branches,  a  few  shoots  which  bore  the  racemes  of  the 
common  Laburnum.  Eacli  of  these  parental  shoots,  if 
I  may  so  call  them,  has  the  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  of 
its  species  ;  and  in  those  of  the  hybrid,  the  leaves  are 
very  nearly  intermediate,  both  iu  siEe  and  shape,  be^ 
tween  the  two  others.  Several  shoots  of  both  parents 
have  since  broken  out  on  various  branches  without  any 
apparent  order,  and  the  stem  now  exhibits  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  of  wdiich  the  majority  are  still  <Hngy 
hybrids,  but  intermingled  with  others  of  bright  purple, 
and  with  the  well-known  golden  racemes  of  the  Labur- 
num. Some  further  account  of  this  remarkable  sport 
of  nature  is  given  iu  the  Gardefiers'  Chronicle  iov  May 
22,  1841,  and  for  June  18,  l8i-2.—Sketfy  Hall,  May 
18,  1845. 

Death  of  Robert  Graham,  M.D.-^Vfe  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  has  for  many 
years  filled  the  chair  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  His  lectures  were  dehvered  during  the  last 
session  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  aud  we  -have  reason  to 
believe  with  very  great  success.  This  cireumsta"nce, 
his  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  botanist,  and  his  ex- 
perience as  a  botanical  teacher,  will,  we  presume,  ensure 
the  vacant  chair  to  Dr.  Hooker,  whose  pretensions  stand 
far  above  those  of  any  other  candidate  that  we  have  yet 
heard  of. 


suu.  Howeier,  as  charcoal  may  absorb  utijvapour  or 
damp  from  the  bees,  jjurliaps  the  inside  pai  tiiious  had 
better  be  of  straw  than  of  solid  wood,  otherwise  the 
'charcoal  \Viiuld  be  of  littie  use  in  this  respect.  1  do  not 
know  wi.at  eifect  the  charcoal  might  have  on  bees  iu 
hot  weidher,  ■whilst  the  hive  is  densel}-  crowded.  I 
would  pi  efer  wood  instead  of  zinc  tubes  to  connect  the 
lower  and  upper  hive.  The  ruof  does  not  appear  to 
project  cr.ongh  to  throw  the  wet  off  the  hive  ;  a  thing, 
however,  which  mayj^be  easily  remedied. —  Jr.] 
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SECTI05f  OF  BEEniVE. 

Reference.— A  B,  Height  of  the  frame  ;  D,  The  hive  ;  E  'E'E, 
Space  between  outer  aud  inner  bo.x  filled  witli  cluircoal ;  1 1 1, 
Spaces  made  with  zinc  tubing  to  admit  tiic  becs  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  liive  ;  //,  Space:^  iilliru  with  cliarcoiii  ;  ;j,  Ditto  with 
the  lid  ;  H,  Space  for  placing  the  glabse>  ;  -.  Tiie  alighting 
board  and  aperture  fur  ingress  and  egress  ;  3,  'iiie  hinge  of  the 
lid  ;  C,  Space  between  frame  tilled  with  cliarco.il  5  4,  The  -upper 
box  made  to  take  off  and  on  for  placing  the  gluscts  \vitiiia_the 
upper  hive.  ^ '^ 

-iVotd. — This  section  is  made  square,  'the  length  being1;he  same 
as  the  hrea^dth,  but  it  may  he  e.xtended  to  any  leiioUi. 


"Bees- 

Beehives.— 1  tried  the  following  plan  last  year,  as  I 
found  that  Nutt's  boxes  were  far  too  hot  in  summer  for 
the  bees,  which  were  not  able  to  work  on  account  of  the 
heat,  greiit  quantities  of  them  lying  out  upon  the  flight- 
board,  whilst  those  in  the  accompanying  non-conducting 
box  kept  steadily  at  work  in  the  very  hottest  days.  In 
the  winter  months  the  bees  need  no  other  protection 
than  what  the  box  affords.  This  spring  I  have  had 
some  boxes  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  with  hipped 
roofs,  which  look  much  neater  and  are  made  to  turn 
round  on  an  iron  pin  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  so  that 
wheii  the  sun  shines  upon  the  front  of  the  bo.x  iu  winter 
it  can  be  turned  round  to  face  the  north,  which  prevents 
the  bees  from  coming  out  aud  perishing  from  cold.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
boxes  with  sifted  charcoal  ;  as  air  is  a  bad  conductor,  I 
think  it  would  answer  without  the  charcoal. —  William 
Pillans,  Castle  Gardens,  AlmHck.  [Mr.  Pillans'  hive 
is  on  the  storifying  plan,  as  ■v^'ill  be  seen  by  the  wood- 
cut ;  the  proportions  of  it  are  very  good,  and  it  deserves 
a  fair  trial.  The  vacancies  between  the  partitions  are 
filled  up  with  sifted  charcoal,  as  a  preventive  against 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  As  charcoal  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  it  may  tend  to  keep  a  more  equal 
temperature  in  the  hive  ;  but  I  fear  that  will  not  alto- 
gether prevent  bees  from  clustering  in  hot  weather, 
especially  before  swarming.  At  that  time  many  of  them 
seem  unwilling  to  add  to  the  store  they  intend  to  quit, 
otherwise  they  would  be  cooler  amongst  the  flowers  in 
search  of  honey  than  basking  outside  the  hive  in  a  hot 


CALENDAR  OF  OPER.\TIOi\S 

For  the  oisiiivg  M'eeic. 

r.— HOTHOTISES,  CONSERVATORIES,  (fcc. 

Stove. — The  absence  of  brigbt  sunlight -^viU  niurj  espiiciaUy 
render  it  desirable  to  expose  all  plants  to  the  little  siinshitre 
we  "have,  in  order  that  the  shoots  may  he  i"ipe;itil  bei'ure  the 
approach  of  muter  ;  more  air  shouhi  also  be  aJniiLted  to  these 
plants,  as  their  preservation  in  a  pei-ffeet  state  dt-pends  in  ;t 
great  measui-e  upon  the  thorough  maturfitioii  uf  Uie-  young 
wood.  It  is  a  great  error  to  keep  plants  that  ;ue  requii-ed  to 
produce  a  profusion  of  bluorn  during  the  following  -^priug  and 
smnmer,  actively  at  work  late  in  the  autumn;  sumuier  is  the 
season  when  rapid  development  should  be  i.'ruinoted,  and 
autumn  the  period  when  the  vouug  wood  should  be  completely 
hardened  and  ripened  pi'eparatory  to  the  approach  of  winter. 
Greenhouse.— Vlants  tJiat  are  required  to  bloom  late  iu  autumu 
and  mnter,  should  be  i-epotted  and  their  growtii  advanced, 
Chinese  Primroses  and  Cliinese  Chrysanthemuins  are  of  this 
class  ;  the  Irttter  should  be  stopped  and  tied  oui,  su  that  feie 
bushes  may  he  produced:  these  are  of  Sterlmg-  value  in  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  until  almost  winti^r,  and  uothiiig 
is  so  likely  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  as  biidiy  cultivated, 
specimens.  Plants  for  next  wintei-'s  forcing  siiouUr  now  be 
seen  to  ;  Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  and  similar  pii^ut^,  rtquire  to  be 
well  established  before  forcing;  the  roots  shomu  quiLe  till  the 
pots. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN"  AND  SHRUBBERIESi 

Look  over  rock  plants,  pruning  back  auv  ih.a  are  over- 
growing choice  kinds,  iu  order  to  give  them  suthcient  time  to 
break  again  before  autunin  ;  cuttings  of  choice  kinds,  such  as 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  Onosuia  taurica,  Linaria  alpina,Phk)K 
nivalis,  setacea,  subuiata,  aristata,  amcena,  Linum  tiavum,  &'c., 
should  now  he  piit  in  for  planting  out  in  f  priug  ;  any  that  were 
struck  eai-lyliad  better  be  planted  out  at  once.  Collect  seeds 
of  Sweet  Williams,  and  sow  Eome  fur  spring  planting.  Plant 
into  borders  Dianthus  superbus,  single  Woiinowti-s,  Mule 
Pinks,  &c. ;  keep  such  plants  cut  back  as  have  a  tendency  to 
overgrow  Box  or  other  edgings.  Tie  tip  Daliiias,  Sweet  JE*eas, 
and  other  border  plants  ;  p^g  down  a  few  shuois  of  Chrysan- 
tliemnms  for  laying  in  small  pots,  tliis  is  better  done  after  tlie 
shoot  has  turned  up  at  the  point;  cut  out  some  of  the  leaves 
from  Eollyhoeks  to  show  their  bloom.  I  its(fftid  Fra-.nes.—^Soiae 
of  the  first  sti'uck  cuttings  will  now  he  fit  for  potdng  oif ;  place 
them  in  a  pit  or  frame,  shade  and  keep  theui  close  until  they 
are  rooted,  when  tliey  should  be  set  out  to  harden,  previous  to 
being  stored  up  for  ivinter.  Continue  to  put  in  cutliUgs,  more 
particularly  the  best  kiuds  of  bedding  Pelai-g"ouiuliits,  \\'Mch 
ought  to  be  struck  as  soon  a?  possible. — P. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

PoIj/(Mif«i(sC5  may  be  parted;  use  the  Uniie  as  li.f.e  as  possi- 
ble inthe-operation,  "as  it  appears  to  have  a  prejudicial  effirct 
on  the  roots.  J.L^^i(;^'.Ia?.— Prick  out  seedlings  into  store- jiots  or 
pans.  T^hese  also,  if  not  pre\i.ously  done,  should  nuw  he 
parted,  so  that  thermav  get  well  established  before  winter. 
Tttiip.^.-Seedhng' bulbs 'winch  have  I)een  out  of  the  ground 
since  the  tops  dtcajxd,  should  be  reset ;  if  kept  out  long,  the 
smallest  are  apt  to  perish.  Caiiiadons  and  Ficotees. — Slany  of 
those  which  were  layered  eariy  i^ill  now  be  'fit  to  take  off ;  it  is 
"better  to  detach  them  from  Hie  parent  plant  as  soon  as  rooted. 
Continue  to  look  to  your  seed-pods,  sheltering  them  from  exe^- 
sive  vret,  and  extracting  decayed  petals,  &c.  Layering  may  still 
be  done,  though  it  will  depend  on  the  attention  bestowed  after- 
wards, whether  thev  ^^■ill  root  well.  ' ransics. —^ricli.  out  seed- 
lings, and  plant  out  the  first  struck  cuttings  for  next.yeai^s 
bloom.  Z'ahlia^.— Full  ofi'  aU  damaged  or  defonned  flowers, 
aud  take  especial  care  by  constant  attention  to  stakmg,  tying, 
&c.  &LC.,  that  the  plants  are  hot  bro>:eu  during  boisteroiis 
weather; — C.   . 

IV.— PINERIES,  YIN"ERIE3,  &c. 
PiHerw5.— Much  of  the  winter  fruit  will  now  be  in  bloom,  or 
finished  blossoming ;  in  the  latter  case,  see  that  good  liijuid 
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mauaii;  ue  BLippiicU,  and  auUuduuLO.  to  tHuse  vvliich  require 
water.  Attend  to  checking  the  gi-owth  of  the  crown  also  at 
this  period,  and  take  care  to  displace  hetimes  all  useless 
suckers,  gills,  &c.  Secure  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  Sd'*  or  SO*', 
but  by  all  means  let  90*  he  the  maximum  at  all  times  •,  much, 
very  much  mischief  is  done,  more  than  people  are  aware  of,  by 
what  is  frequently  termed  a  "  lively"  bottom  heat,  which  some- 
times signifies  f>5*'  or  100''.  When  a  house  or  pit  is  devoted  to 
late  Pines  alone,  be  sure  to  create  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  night  and  day.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  too 
much.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  young  stock  in  dung  pits  have 
now  nearly  completed  their  growth  ;  give  abundance  of  air 
early  in  the  day,  and  keep  a  rather  drier  atmosphere,  as  it  is 
getting  time  to  commence  measures  for  hardening  their  con- 
stitution against  winter.  Vineries. — Late  Grapes  should  now 
be  changing  colour  ;  give  air  freely  ;  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
heavy  complaints  from  the  deep  border  places  this  wet  season, 
of  want  of  colour.  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  a  difficulty  exists 
of  the  kind,  that  it  is  increased  by  additional  heat;  I  would  rather 
recommend  keeping  them  at  a  lower  temperature  than  usual, 
for,  if  the  spongioles  have  suffered  through  excessive  wet,  it  is 
plain  that  the  accretive  matter  cannot  be  furniPhed  so  rapidly 
as  when  there  is  a  free  action  of  root.  If  any  Figs  are  growing 
on  the  back  of  the  late  Yiuery,  they  should  have  one  good  soak- 
ing of  water  soon,  and  but  little  after,  as  a  dry  atmosphere 
■will  he  necessary.  Take  care  that  no  wild  breast-wood  inter- 
cepts the  light  from  the  true  bearing  wood  of  the  Peach  trees, 
and  syiinge  ^\-ith  soapsuds  twice  a  day  on  the  ripening  woud,  if 
the  red  spider  appears.  They  are  most  prejudicial  at  this 
period,  as  they  empty  the  tree  of  those  powei-ful  secretions  des- 
tined to  make  fine  blossom,  and  consequently  large  fruit  in  the 
ensuing  year.  More  about  Melons  and  Mushrooms  uext 
week. — £>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Crevices  formedbetween  the  soil  and  walls  are  most  favourite 
lodgments  of  numerous  insects  ;  therefore,  at  this  season,  the 
soil  adjoining  walls  should  be  frequently  distui-bed.  A  shallow 
trench  may  be  taken  out  all  along;  and  as  this  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  soil  adhering  to  thebdcks  should  be  removed 
with  a  hai-d  broom.  The  portion  of  wall  thus  exposed  should 
then  be  sprinkled  with  gas-water,  or  with  Ume-water  if  the 
Other  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Lime-water  should  he  applied 
the  instant  it  is  made.  Remove  all  superfluous  shoots  from 
wall-trees  ;  and  expose  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but 
this  must  not  be  done  by  cutting  oft'  the  foliage,  as  has  been 
practised  with  this  \ievr.  If  the  foliage  is  in  any  case  over- 
crowded, the  fault  is  owing  to  the  laying  in  of  the  shoots,  and 
the  remedy  must  consist  in  their  proper  regulation.  Place  dry 
Bean-stalks,  cut  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  among  the 
branches,  and  by  this  means  most  of  the  earwigs  may  be  caught 
before  the  Peaches  become  ripe.  The  soft  pithy  lining  of  the 
Bean-stalk  is  decidedly  preferred  by  these  insects  to  the  finest 
polished  tubes.  Kitchen  Garden. — Early  Potatoes  will  now  re- 
quire to  be  taken  up  ;  and  so  must  others  that  are  affected  mth 
the  too  prevalent  disease  of  this  season.  It  will  be  improper  to 
let  these  remain  if  their  stems  are  blotched.  In  talung  up  the 
tubers,  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  light  any  longer  than 
can  possibly  be  avoided;  and  in  storing  those  that  appear 
sound,  they  should  be  disposed  in  long  narrow  ridges,  no  straw 
on  au}^  account  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  them  ;  but  if  soil 
is  allowed  to  mix  with  them  so  much  the  better. — £. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTOX'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  od.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  Ls. 

Cape  Bulbs — .iV— These  require  very  different  treatment,  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  nature.  All  these  are  the  better  for  being 
kept  dry  untif  they  begin  to  move.  They  may  then  be  planted 
and  placed  in  the  frame,  greenhouse,  or  stove,  according  to 
their  nature.  Those  of  them  which  are  Irids,  such  as  Wat- 
sonia  Babiana.  <tc.  will  flower  well  in  a  frame  thoroughly 
guarded  from  frost,  and  well  exposed  to  sunlight ;  the  Lily- 
worts,  such  as  Albuca  and  Anthericum,  prefer  a  greenhouse, 
■where  there  is  rather  more  warmth  ;  the  Amarj-llids  Uke  still 
inore  heat.  The  Dean  of  Manchester's  book  treats  exclu- 
sively of  Amaryllids  ;  it  is  an  8vo,  and  contains  very  useful 
directions  for  the  management  of  them.  Sow  your  seeds 
in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring. 

CiBCOLATioN  OF  Sap-J"  IF— There  is  still  a  paper  by  Mr 
Goodiff  to  be  published,  unless  we  can  find  room  fur  it  to- 
day; and  we  think  it  better  to  let  his  argument  be  finished 
before  we  insert  any  reply.  It  is  a  very  important  practical 
subject,  on  which  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with  him-  but  he 
states  his  case  fairly  and  like  a  gentleman.  ' 

Diseases— £  J/— Your  Pentstemon  Murravanura  has  too  much 
water  and  too  little  heat.  It  is  thus  attacked  by  the  distem- 
per analogous  to  that  which  is  destroying  the  Potato  crop  ■ 
mildew  fuUows,  and  all  is  over.  It  should  be  treated  as  a 
greenhouse-plant. 

Faiet  Rings — A  Northarapionskire  Farmer — No,  no  :  if  fairy 
rings  are  produced  by  the  workings  of  moles,  how  does  it 
happen  that  they  are  jjientiful  where  no  moles  are  found  ? 

Glass  Tiles — ir— We  cannot  answer  you  publicly;  but  we 
will  send  you  word  privately,  if  you  will  remit  a  cover  with 
your  address  on  it.     They  are  9d.  each. 

Geapes — T  B — Many  thanks.  The  specimens  of  the  Grizzly 
and  White  Frontignan  are  very  nicely  grown,  and  just  what 
will  best  suit  a  private  gentleman's  table  ;  but  they  want 
ripeness,  and  a  month's  fire-heat  would  do  them  great  good, 
unless  we  have  very  warm  days,  and  even  then  fire  at  night 
would  be  advisable. 


Greenhouses — W  P — There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
very  new  in  the  arrangement  proposed  by  you  for  opening 
and  shutting  hothouse  lights  ;  a  similar  plan  is  in  use,  only 
instead  of  the  racks  and  cog-wheels  attached  to  the  rafters, 
a  chain  is  made  fast  to  the  top  sash  and  wound  round  an 
iron  roller  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  house;  and  ifusedfora 
span-roof  house,  by  placing  the  chain  ou  the  roller  reverse 
way,  both  the  back  and  fi-ont  sashes  may  be  wound  down  or 
up  at  one  time.  5.  [The  objection  to  all  such  plans  is  their  ex- 
pense 1  after  all  they  do  nothing  more  than  can  be  as  well 
done  by  hand.] 

GoASO— We  have  received  the  following  resolution  of  the  Wake- 
field Farmers'  Club,  Aug.  15, 18i-5  :— "  Resolved  unanimously, 
That  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  tendered  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricidtural  Gazette,  for  his  fearless 
exposure  of  the  unprincipled  adulteration  of  Guano  which 
has  been  practised  by  certain  dealers  in  that  valuable  fer- 
tilizer." [We  can  assure  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association 
that  we  are  very  sensible  of  the  compliment  they  have  paid 
us.  The  rogues  who  live  by  cheating  farmers  ^^'ill  always 
find  us  ready  to  expose  them  whenever  we  have  proof.] 

Heating — 1 J '^ A  brick  flue  a  foot  in  diameter  inside  will  an- 
swer your  purpose  ;  but  see  another  answer  to-day  headed 
"  Pbotection." ToUa — The  tank  system,  properly  ar- 
ranged, will  answer  for  Melons  and  Pine-apples  under  proper 
management. II 

Insects — Ciois — Cannot  you  bake  the  sacks  in  an  oven  ?  If 
you  burn  sulphur  under,  you  must  set  a  watch  until  the 
flame  be  extinguished,  which  will  not  be  long.  The  pans  of 
turpentine  you  must  keep  under  three  or  four  days  ;  in  either 
case  cover  the  pile  with  wet  sacks  to  prevent  the  smoke  and 
fumes  from  escaping.  With  regard  to  the  danger,  that  de- 
pends  upon  the  premises,    and   of  course  we   can  give  no 

opinion.  H. Dublin  Subscriber — It  must  be  some  bii'd  that 

decapitates  the  humble-bees.  The  Lime  trees  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  B. fl^^If  the  damage 

be  of  suflScient  amount,  put  your  preserves  into  a  chest  or  tin- 
box  that  fits  close,  or  remove  the  articles  to  a  more  secure 

position  ;  we  know  of  no  better  remedy.  H. Herts — You 

may  entrap  earwigs  by  means  of  dry  Bean-stalks,  which  the 
insects  will  enter  ;  blow  them  out  into  water  every  morning. J 

Melons — B  W  G — The  stems  of  Melons  will  sometimes  canker 
under  treatment  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  usually 
adopted  with  success.  The  soil  round  the  stem  must  be 
taken  away  if  damp,  and  replaced  with  perfectly  dry  sand  or 
powdered  chalk. |f 

Monsters — J  Z — The  Jargonelle  in  which  a  Pear  seems  to 
grow  out  of  a  Medlar  is  not  uncommon.  Such  instances  are 
figured  in  the  "  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  p.  59.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  flower 
being  disturbed  accidentally,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a 
lengthening  of  the  axis  of  growth,  and  a  partial  retrogression 
of  the  organs  of  the  flower  into  leaves. 

Morphology — D  Mvrray — We  never  before  saw  so  singular  a 
monstrosity  as  this  of  yours.  It  is  not  without  example  for  a 
seed-vessel  to  bear  another  seed-vessel  from  its  side,  but  in 
your  case  the  fruit  of  Opuntia  Tuna  perfects  itself  one  year, 
and  next  year  amuses  itself  with  generating  another  on  its 

side — that  is   a  very  remarkable   circumstance. Mr.   M— 

There  is  nothing  new  in  your  specimens  :  most  are  very 
common.  That  in  which  the  receptacle  of  a  Pot  Marigold  is 
producing  a  flower-head  is  the  most  remarkable.  In  that 
case  the  centre  of  the  receptacle  has  extended  into  a  branch, 
as  is  its  prerogative,  and  in  doing  so  has  produced  a  perfect 
flower -he  ad. 

Names  of  Fecits — M  .B— Your  Gooseberries,  numbered  on 
tissue  paper,  were  partially  bruised,  and  some  of  the  numbers 
obliterated  by  the  juice.  1  appeal's  to  be  Bell's  Peover  Pecher; 
2,  Melling's  Crown  Bob  ;  4,  Bratherton's  Huntsman.!!  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  Gooseberiies. 

Names    of    Plants  —  A    G  —  Salix    pentandra,    the    Sweet 

Willow. C  L — Thanks  ;    the  flower  is   not   Cape,    but 

ChiUan,  and  is   some   Habranthus. A   E — Lycium  bar- 

barum.  W   .7   Epps  —  Y'our    Clerodendron    is    not    C. 

squamatum,  but  C.  fallax ;  and  in  no  respect  an  improve- 
ment of  the  original. Cognottis — Plants  like  yours  cannot 

be    named    from    leaves. Rural     Chemistry — Veratrum 

nigrum,   a  poisonous  plant   of  the  order  of  Melanths. 

J  C  X— Apparently    Maxillaria  acutifolia  :    but    the    flower 

was  cinished  to  pieces. HEB — Abies  balsamea.lf B — 

Stanhopea  insignis. Y—Maxillaria  marginata. D  M  N 

— Rhus  Cotinus,  or  Venetian  Sumach.  The  French  call  it 
the  Wig-tree. 

Packing — Hemrtens — Pack  your  Vine  plants  and  cuttings  in 
damp  Moss,  in  a  wooden  box  ;  and  tliey  will  travel  safely  to 
the  United  States. O  3/ will  find  some  information  respect- 
ing the  best  method  of  packing  fruit  to  go  by  railway 
at  p.  485  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Paper.  We  have 
seen  Grapes  covered  with  fine  tissue-paper,  and  packed 
in  perfectly  di'y  bran  travel  in  good  condition  and  pre- 
serve the  bloom  ;  but  the  main  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  have  the  box  containing  the  fruit  encased  in  another  box. 
leaving  an  interspace  of  2  or  3  inches  all  round,  which  must 
be  filled  up  tightly  with  hay,  Moss,  or  other  soft  material  of  a 
like  character.^ 

Pears — F  G  J> — Mix  up  a  compost  of  good  turf  and  rotten  dung ; 
and  in  autumn  carefully  remove  your  Gansel's  Bergamot 
trees  ;  trench  the  border,  introducing  the  aforesaid  compost, 
and  then  replant  the  hitherto  unproductive  trees.     They  will 

certainly  bear  the  second  season  after  this.|| C  Nidioletts 

— The  shoots  of  Pear-trees  may  be  shortened  as  directed  in 

the  case  of  Apple-trees. H J  J — Four  good  sorts   of  Pears 

for  the  table  from  Christmas  till  May  :  Knight's  Monarch, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Ranee. !| 

PoTATO-iitrBRAiN — We  have  not  space  for  half  the  communica- 
tions that  we  have  received  on  this  terrible  scourge  ;  but  we 
have  selected  such  as  seem  to  throw  most  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  trust  that  those  whose  letters  cannot  be  inserted, 
T\'ill  accept  our  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  have  so  obligingly 

taken. J  Stewart^-Yonv  Potatoes  have  the  distemper  in  a 

mild  form. 

Preserving  Vegetables — H  C  M—V^e  know  of  no  contrivance 
for  preserving  green  Peas  equal  to  Cooper's  apparatus,  ad- 
vertised at  p.  572.     They  will  keep  perfectly  if  prepared  by  it. 

Pbotection — MP — It  is  of  no  consequence  how  pits  fur  this  pur- 
pose are  constructed,  provided  the  following  principles  are 
observed  : — 1st,  that  they  shall  be  quite  dry  ;  and  2dly,  that 
their  sides  shall  be  thick  enough  to  resist  frost.  In  order  to 
effect  these  objects,  a  deep  drain  or  even  ditch  may  be  drawn 
round  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  lay  the  inside  high  and 
dry  ;  or  it  may  be  paved  with  slate,  or  floored  with  asphalte, 
or  any  such  contrivance  ;  so  that  its  dryness  is  secured  it 
matters  nothing  by  what  means.  In  constructing  the  walls, 
nothing  is  better  than  peat  or  turf;  but  of  course  other  walls 
can  be  employed,  only  in  that  case  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  18  inches  thick,  and  hollow.  Nothing  however  is 
better  than  dry  turf  walls,  well  rammed  together,  so  as  to 
close  up  all  crevices.  Then,  if  a  wall-plate  is  put  on  the 
bank,  and  sashes  with  stout  glass  be  employed,  there  will 
be  no  risk  from  the  winter,  unless  the  weather  should  be 
very  severe,  and  then  straw  mats,  reed  mats,  or  Russia  mats, 
or  any  such  contrivance,  can  he  added.  It  is  better  that  the 
sun  should  not  shine  on  such  pits  during  the  winter  months. 
We  know  of  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  you  for  this  kind 
of  information.  It  has  formerly  been  discussed  a  good  deal 
in  our  own  columns,  but  the  above  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  was  said. 
Raspberkies — E  MR — Your  specimens  are  very  curious.  Such 
cases  are  unusual.  They  show  you  beautifully  how  flowei's, 
iic,  may  be  fashioned  out  of  imperfectly  formed  foliage. 
Compare  these  leaves  with  the  calyx  leaves  of  the  Raspberry. 


Scotch  Thistle— .Bromsprove— You  must  be  mistaken.  We 
cannot  easily  believe  that  Carduus  lanceolatus  has  grown  to 
any  such  size  as  you  mention.  It  surely  must  be  some  other 
plant. 

Transplanting  —  Tyro — Always  do  your  work  in  November  or 
December  if  you  can,  October  is  too  early.  Hollies  may  be 
moved  at  any  season  if  they  have  good  roots,  and/  you  can 
ensm-e  wet  or  damp  cloudy  weather  for  a  fortnight  or  10 
days  after.  If  you  remove  them  in  the  summer,  throw  mats 
all  over  them  for  the  first  fortnight. 

Misc. — Priory  Queen — You  must  excuse  us  ;  your  question 
should  have  been  addressed  to  the  "Builder,"  or  some  sucb 

paper.     Building  pot-kilns  is  not  gardening. Preston— V^Q 

see  no  reason  why  your  Passiflora    alata    should  not  flower 

this  year,  unless  it  is  the  sad  want  of  sunshine. ToKo— 

The  Moscow  Queen  is  an  early  fruiter. S  £iV— Ampelop- 

sis  quinquefoliamay  be  increased  either  by  laying  in  autumn, 
by  cuttings  in  spring,  or  by  eyes,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
Vines  are  managed.  Place  them  in  a  dung-fi-ame  early  in 
spring.lF Mai-ia  Perplexa — You  had  better  sow  your  Pelar- 
gonium seeds  in  spring.  The  bulbs  of  Lilium  lancifoUum 
will  be  better  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in  winter.  Inregardto 
the  directions  given  for  managing  Phlox  Drummondi,  if  No.  1 
pots  were  mentioned  it  must  have  been  a  mistake ;  the 
writer  no  doubt  means  thumb  pots.  Of  your  Mimuluses, 
those  that  are  aunuals  will  die  off  in  autumn  ;  the  others 
must  be  kept  &ee  from  frost. J 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Antibbhinusi — Tf  J/^White  common  ;  yellow  and  white  good  ; 

deep  crimson  good  ;  but  we  have  seen  darker  and  better.'- 
Calceolaria — A  Subscriber — The  specimen  sent  of  the  spotted 

Calceolaria  is  veiy  pretty,  hut  not  uncommon."^ 
Carnations — Christian — The  greatest    fault    in    your    scarlet 
bizarre  is  the  dullness  of  the  ground  colour,  the  scarlet  stripe 
also  wants  brilliancy;   the  petals  are  well  formed  and  the 
striping  good.     The  scarlet  Flake  possesses  good  properties, 
but  it  is  too  thin." 
Dahlia — WG—Xonv  seedling  is  a  compact  and  beautiful  flower; 
white,  ^vith  purple  tip  ;  fine  outline,  with  the  centre  well  fiUed 
and  well  elevated,  and  with  great  depth  ;  it  is  of  average  size. 
There  is  a  slight  ridge  in  the  petal,  which  may  probably  arise 
from  the  staleness  of  the  flower.* 
FccHSiAS — &  xV—Y''our  seedling  Venus  Triumphant  is  a  pretty 
flower,  but  not  so  good  as  Venus  Victilx ;  the  tube  and  sepals 
have  too  much  colour,  and  the  corolla  wants  the  violet  hue.*' 

JB — None  of  the  specimens  now  sent  possess  sufficient 

merit  or  novelty  to  send  out  as  desirable  varieties  ;  sope  are 
coarse,  and  others  want  colom\  The  corolla  of  13  is  very 
pretty  in  colour,  but  the  tube  and  sepals  are  coarse  ;  12  is  the 

best,  but  there  are  many  like  it.- G  R — There  is  no  novelty 

in  No.  3,  it  is  monotonous  in  colour  ;  2  is  better,  large  and 
showy,  but  the  sepals  are  long  and  hide  too  much  of  the  co- 
rolla.*  H  iV/— Of  your  seedlings  No.  17,  light  pink  tube, 

sepals  tipped  mth  green,  having  a  light  purple  coroUa,  is  a 
very  pretty  variety  ;  18  is  a  good  hght  variety,  but  a  littlo 
coarse  ;  19,  larger,  but  somewhat  similar  to  17,  but  not  so 
distinct ;  20,  there  are  too  many  similar  to  this  in  cultivation; 
*  21  appears  too  feeble  in  colom- ;  22,  large,  coarse,  and  iU- 
formed ;  23,  common  in  colour,  and  not  good  in   form  ;  24, 

good   dark  variety  ;   25,  similar  to  18,  but  smaller.'- Z— 

There  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation  very  superior  to  your 
seedhng,  which  is  coarse  in  texture,  common  in  colour,  and 
deficient  in  beauty  of  form  ;  the  sepals  do  not  expand  suffici- 
ently, and  hide  the  best  part  of  the  flower,  which  is  the  rich 

coloured  corolla.^- A  ,Su6— Your  large  light  variety  is  a  fine 

and  showy  seedhng,  the  tube  is  quite  white,  and  the  sepals 
are  tinged  with  a  very  delicate  tiut  of  pink,  corolla  venxulion. 
The  dark  variety  is  also  attractive  from  the  contrast  i_u  its 
colours  ;  the  corolla  is  unusually  large  and  of  a  bright  violet. 

They  are  both  good  and  showy  specimens.* Anon— Yovr 

seedlings  are  too  monotonous  in  colour,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  3,  which  is  brilliant,  fi-om  having  a  bright  violet  corolla, 
contrasted  with  the  scarlet  tube  ;  the  rest  are  very  inferior  to 

the  varieties  commonly  cultivated. ' M  T^The  sepals  of 

youi-  seedhngs  ai-e  too  long  and  pointed,  and  there  is  a  want 
"of  contrast  in  the  colom'S  that  gives  them  a  faded  appearance; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  2  and  3,  both  want  a  deeper 
coloured  corolla ;  No.  1  is  a  prolific  bloomer,  but  the  tube 
and  sepals  have  too  much  colour,  and  the  latter  are  too  long 

and  pointed.* C  J"— Your  seedling  is  an  extremely  pretty 

flower  ;  texture  and  colour  good,  but  it  is  not  new  ;  there  are 

three  or  four  in  cultivation  very  similar  to  it."" If  jU— The 

colours  of  your  seedling  are  good,  but  the  flower  is  disfigured 
by  the  length  of  the  sepals  ;  it  is  not  so  good  as  either  of  its 

parents.' T   W  5— There  is  scarcely  any  distinction  in 

colom-  between  the  tube  and  corolla  of  your  seedlings.  This 
is  a  gi-eat  blemish,  and  as  the  colour  is  not  high,  it  gives 
them  a  watery  appearance.  They  are  much  behind  the  fine 
flowers  of  the' present  day.^ 
Gloxinias— il/ott/jfjot/  and  ^o>i— Your  seedlings  are  too  much 
like  one  another,  and  not  sufliciently  distinct  from  kinds 
already  in  cultivation. J 
Pansies— ^7iOJ^— Both  your  seedlings  are  flowers  of  good  form, 
but  they  are  very  inferior  in  size  to  the  sorts  generally  grown.* 

_£>  ir_Your  seedlings  are  flowers  of  second-rate  quality; 

they  are  not  flowers  of  superior  form,  and  they  are  deficient 

in  substance.* H  J5— Your  seedlings  are  quite  second-rate 

flowers  ;  they  want  the  size,  substance,  and  decided  colours 
of  fine  Pansies.  Y'our  specimens  are  undersized,  and  gene- 
rally with  run  colours.    No.  1  is  novel,  and  singular  in  colour 

and  marking.* A  Suhscrlher— Your  seedling  possesses  size, 

furm,   and  substance  ;    the  ground  colour  is  rather  blurry, 
where  it  joins  the  marginal  colour.* 
Pelaegonidms— J"  P— Your  seedling,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
is   a  pretty  flower,  common  in   colour,    white  centre,  pink 
under  petals,  with  veiny  spots  in  the  top  petals  ;  under  petals 

very   good.* ^— The  pips    of  your  flower  had   fallen  to 

pieces,  so  that  we  could  not  form  an  opinion  of  the  set  of  the 
petals  when  expanded.  It  is  beautiful  and  uniform  in  colour, 
with  a  small  intense  spot  in  the  upper  petals,  apparently 
rather  puckered  on  the  edges  of  the  top  petals.* 
Petunia— 5  G — Your  seedling.  No.  76,  lavender-veined,  mth 
patches  of  light  grey,  is  a  fine  specimen,  of  good  form  and 
substance  ;  77  is  not  sufficiently  decided,  and  inferior  to  81, 
in  which  the  pui-ple  veins  are  strong,  and  which  is  a  stout 
and  good  flower;  7^,  fine  deep  crimson;  79,  dark  centre, 
veined  upon  a  peach-blossom  ground  ;  80,  peach-blossom 
ground,  %rith  crimson  veins,  stout  and  fine  ;  82,  in  the  same 
wav,  but  inferior  to  80.* 

PicoTEE y  r^The  seedling  named  the  President  is   a  hand- 

somiJ'heavy-edged  purple  ;  white  good  ;  petals  of  good  sub- 
stance, large,  and  well  feathered ;  hut  a  little  rough  on  the 
edge,  hut  not  more  so  than  we  generally  see  ;  good  size,  and 
with  a  fine  crown.* 
ScAELET  GEBANiCMS~(?i='— Both  your  seedlings  are  biilliant  in 

colour,  equal  to  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation.* J  C  B — 

Your  seedling  is  a  most  brilliant  and  handsome  flower;  the 
individual  flowers  are  larger  than  usual,  and  of  a  dazzling 
scarlet.  The  truss  before  us  contains  12  expanded  flowers, 
and  27  buds  in  different  stages  of  progress  ;  stem  stiff,  but 
not  stout.  Wc  consider  this  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best 
of  the  scarlets  we  have  seen.* 
Verbenas— -S  &— 208,  dull  light  pink,  wants  novelty ;  294, 
bright  lavender,  good  and  large  ;  295,  there  are  better  in 
the  same  way  out,  it  is  rather  dull ;  296,  light  pink,  with 
crimson  spot  in  the  centre,  is  a  pleasing  ani  novel  variety.* 
*;,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
terestuig  communications  is  still  delayed. 
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ROYAL      AGRICULTURAL       IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CATTLE  SHOW,  and  Exhibition  of 
Implements,  *fcc.,  to  be  held  at  Ballinasloe,  on  Tuesday  the 
30th  September,  and  the  days  following  :— 

Wednesday,  tbe  10th  of  September,  uill  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  notices  of  Entry  f«n'  the  Show.  All  Stock  and  Imple- 
ments regularly  entered  for  Exhibition,  will  be  eonveyed  free  of 
Expense,  by  the  City  of  DubUn  Steam-paeket  Company's  Ves- 
sels, from  London  and  Liverpool  to  DubUn,  and  thence  by 
Canal  to  the  Show. 

All  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  take  out  a  Ticket  of  Ad- 
mission from  the  Secretary  in  Dublin  ;  and  Exhibitors  of  Im- 
plements are  requested  to  send  in  a  list  and  full  description  of 
their  articles,  in  order  that  they  may  be  published  in  the 
catalogue. 

Reference  to  be  made  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steara-whai-f, 
Lower  East  Smithfield,  London,  and  to  No.  24,  Water-street, 
and  the  Clarence  Docks,  Liverpool,  from  whence  the  steamers 
are  dispatched  to  Dublin. 

All  Implements  must  be  in  Dublin  on,  or  previous  to,  Tuesday 
the  23d  inst.,  in  order  to  be  dispatched  in  time  for  the  trial  of 
Implements  previous  to  the  Show. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretai*y  in  Dublin,  by  whom 
premium  sheets  and  blank  forms  of  Notices  of  Entry  for  Stock, 
will  be  forwarded  when  applied  for. 

Edward  Eullen,  Secretary. 

Society's  Rooms,  41,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 


'^t)t  ^Qi'tcultiual  Saiette* 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Thurddav,       Aug.  38— dgiioultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland. 

FARMERS'  CLUB Aug,    26— Bromsgrove. 

In  1817  Mr.  Blakie,  Lord  Leicester's  agent, 
published  a  tract  "  On  the  conversion  of  arable 
LAND  INTO  PASTURE,"  froMi  wliicli,  and  from  an 
appendix  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  "  Hortus  Gramineus 
Woburnensis,"  we  sliall  make  some  extracts,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  correspondents  on  the 
practice  of  transplanting  turf  This  mode  of  laying 
down  land  to  Grass,  invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
of  Acre  House,  Lincolnshire,  was  first  practised  to 
any  extent  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  Warliam,  Nor- 
folk, who  converted  32  acres  of  tillage  land  in  this 
manner  in  1812. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Coke  offered  a  premium  to  en- 
courage this  practice,  and  the  following  account  of 
the  expences  connected  with  it  was  given  in  by 
Mr.  Blyth,  of  Burnham,  one  of  the  candidates  : — 

Extent  of  Grass  land  pared  to  pro-       a.     r.     p. 
cure  plants  for  transplanting     .     .       1       2     18 

Extent  of  arable  land  transplanted 
with  the  above        11       0     15 

EXPENSE. 

Paring  1  acre,  2  roods,  18  perches,  at     £       s.     d. 
10s.  per  acre         .  .         .         .       0     16     IJ 

Carrving  600  loads  of  turf  50  days,  of 

one  horse,  at  3«.   .  .         .         .       7     10     0 

Boys    driving   carts,  one    at  \s.   2d., 

an(ither  at  lOrf,,  14  days         .         .       0     19     8 

Scarifying  11  acres  and  15  perches, 

at  2s.  Gd 1       7     82 

Filling,  cutting,  spreading,  and  plant- 
ing the  turf  on  this  extent  of  land, 
at  30i.  per  acre    .         .         .        .     10     12     9  J 


£•27       6     4 
Which  amounts  to  21.  9s.  2\d  per  acre. 

Besides  this,  as  Mr.  Blakie  observes,  there  should 
have  been  charged  the  expense  of  summer  fallow- 
ing the  land  thus  planted,  as  well  as  that  of  restor- 
ing the  pasture  land  from  which  the  turf  was  taken, 
and  one  year's  rent  and  taxes  must  also  be  taken 
into  account. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  : — "  In  laying  down  land  to 
permanent  pasture  by  this  mode,  it  is  essential  that 
the  soil  should  be  free  from  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
weeds,  and  made  perfectly  clean  by  a  thorough  sum- 
mer fallow.  The  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  trans- 
planting turf,  and  the  sooner  the  work  is  begun  at 
this  season  the  better,  provided  the  autumnal  rains 
have  sufficiently  moistened  the  turf  to  fit  it  for 
paring  off.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  turf  be 
taken  from  the  very  best  pasture,  as  otherwise 
weeds  and  inferior  grasses  will  be  propagated. 

"  If  the  field  from  which  the  turf  is  to  be  taken 
be  intended  for  a  course  of  tillage  crops,  then  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  pared  off,  and  employed  in 
forming  the  new  pasture  to  the  required  extent. 
But  should  the  field  be  required  to  remain  in  per- 
manent Grass,  a  portion  only  of  the  turf  must  be 
taken,  a  sufficiency  of  the  sward  being  left  standing 
for  that  purpose," 

This  is  done  as  follows  : — By  means  of  a  paring 
plough — the  wing  of  the  share  being  turned  up  at 
about  6  inches  from  the  coulter — slices  of  turf  are 
cut,  6  inches  wide  and  about  2  inches  thick,  ribs 
about  3  inches  wide  being  left  standing  between 
adjacent  furrows.  This  turf  is  removed  and  the 
paring  plough  is  then  drawn  successively  across 
the  ribs  which  are  left,  thus  cutting  off  all  except 
patches  3  inches  square,  surrounded  by  furrows  6 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  all  the 
loose  truf  has  been  removed,  plenty  of  good  com- 
pcst  should  be  spread   over  the  field,  and  Grass- 


seeds  sown  at  tile  proper  season,  those  va- 
rieties being  selected  in  which  the  natural  turf 
was  deficient.  "  The  turf  will  soon  unite,  and  in 
many  instances  will  be  found  materially  improved, 
particularly  wlicre  it  had  previously  been  hide- 
bound or  mossed." 

The  land  which  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  to 
Grass  in  this  manner  should  first  be  thoroughly 
well  cultiva'cd  and  manured.  The  turf  may  then 
be  brought  on  the  field,  and  after  being  cut  into 
pieces  Sins,  square,  it  shoidd  be  spread  regularly 
over  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  50  cart-loads  per  acre. 
The  field  is  then  worked  up  and  down,  and  after- 
wards across  by  a  scarifier,  the  teeth  of  which  move 
in  paths  9  ins,  apart ;  the  surface  is  thus  marked  out 
in  squares  of  9  ins.,  and  in  the  intersections  of  these 
lines  the  turf  which  is  lying  about  must  be  immedi- 
ately placed  and  pressed  home  by  the  foot,  care 
being  taken  that  the  green  side  of  each  piece  be 
uppermost.  If  these  pieces  be  upon  an  aver.age 
3  ins.  square,  then  one  acre  of  turf  wholly  removed, 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  9  acres 
of  arable  land. 

It  is  recommended  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
practice  detailed  by  Mr.  Blakie,  that  the  paring 
plough  should- be  made  to  open  furrows,  3  ins.  only 
in  width  instead  of  6  ins.,  and  that  the  Grass-plots 
left  standing  in  the  field  from  which  the  turf  is  taken 
should  be  6  or  even  12  inches  square,  instead  of  3. 
Less  injury  is  thus  done  to  the  pasture  supplying 
the  plants,  and  but  little  additional  expense  attends 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  remarks,  at  the  close  of  his  paper 
on  this  subject,  are  rather  unfavourable  to  this  mode 
of  obtaining  a  sward  of  Grass-land.  He  says  that, 
in  the  trials  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  ordinary  method  by  seeding,  strict 
justice  has  never  been  attended  to — a  proper  mix- 
tuie  of  seed  has  not  been  employed — or  the  land 
has  not  received  a  dressing  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  rich  mould  which  is  conveyed  upon  it  in  the 
transplantation  of  turf.  He  says  that  "  had  the 
seeds  of  the  proper  permanent  pasture  Grasses,  of 
which  the  richest  and  most  fattening  pastures  are 
shown  to  be  constituted,  been  at  the  command  of 
the  eminent  agriculturists  who  have  adopted  this 
mode  of  converting  tillage  land  into  pasture,  the 
comparative  value  of  planting  the  turf  and  sowirg 
the  seeds  of  the  Grasses  would  have  been  satisfac- 
torily determined ;  and  the  superior  advantages 
accruing  to  the  farm  from  the  propagation  and  ex- 
tended increase  of  the  valuable  permanent  pasture 
Grass  seeds  would  then  have  been  demonstrated." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  opinion  of  one  so 
well  qualified  to  judge,  the  fact  that  this  method  of 
converting  arable  land  to  pasture  is  still  preferred  in 
most  parts  of  Norfolk,  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  .  obtaining  a  good  per- 
manent pasture  by  the  use  of  seed  than  that  merely 
of  procuring  a  mixture  of  the  proper  varieties. 

EFFECT  OF  AIR  AND  RAIn13n  MANURE. 

The  contradictory  statements  put  forth  by  scientific 
agriculturists  on  the  best  mode  of  using  .and  economising 
manure  are  enough  to  puzzle  the  most  intelligent  farmer, 
and  positively  bewilder  the  humble  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
who  is  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  suggestions  of 
science,  Hs  finds  science  and  theory  quite  at  variance 
with  daily  practice,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  manure.  He 
is  told  to  protect  his  heap  and  his  liquid  manure  from 
wasteful  exposure  to  air,  ^^lule  he  is  also  advised  to  top- 
dress  his  crops,  and  to  fold  his  sheep  upon  his  land,  as 
tl^e  best  mode  of  enriching  his  soil.  Now,  both  these 
plans  cannot  be  right  ;  it  cannot  be  sound  practice  to 
expose  manure  to  the  extrinsic  action  of  the  atmosphere 
in  one  case,  and  to  protect  it  from  exposure  in  the  other. 
Top-dressing  and  folding  sheep  on  land  are  either  a  very 
wasteful  use  of  manure,  or  the  fashionable  system  of 
covering  up  the  manure-heap  from  rain  and  air  is  based 
on  no  very  sound  principle  ;  and  I  believe  the  latter  to 
be  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Top-dressing  is  becoming 
more  general,  if  what  I  gather  from  your  pages  be  cor- 
rect. I  occasionally  read  of  large  crops  being  obtained 
by  spreitding  the  dung  over  the  land,  instead  of  digging 
or  forking  it  into  the  soil.  ;  and  it  has  this  strong  testi- 
mony in  its  favour,  that  it  is  the  plan  which  Nature 
herself  employs  in  returning  to  the  soil  what  the  crops 
have  taken  from  it. 

In  tlie  autumn  the  leaves  and  other  decayed  vegetable 
matter  are  strewed  over  a  lai'ge  surface  and  exposed  to 
the  rain  and  air  during  the  jvutumn  and  winter,  until 
they  are  reduced  to  an  inorganic  state,  and  presented  in 
a  state  of  extreme  division  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
It  is  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  fertilising  ingredients 
of  manure  that  renders  top-dressing  often  so  preferable 
to  the  common  mode  of  coarsely  mi.xing  the  manure 
with  the  soil.  Crops  are  often  injured  by  masses  of 
manure  clinging  to  a  young  plant,  which,  instead  of 
feeding  it,  poisons  by  its  very  richness  ;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  best  manured  land  the 
crop  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  most  abundant 
Besides,  in  the  common  method  of  dressing  land,  a  great 
waste  ensues ;  the  fertilising  salts  are  carried  down  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  soil  before  the  spongioles  of  the  plant 
are  ready  to  feed  upon  them,  and  are  for  ever  lost  to 


the  plant  by  being  drained  away.  This  cannot  happeii 
in  top-dressing  ;  the  manure  slowly  undergoes  decom- 
position ;  its  soluble  part  is  slowly  carried  into  the  soil 
to  meet  t!ie  wants  of  the  growing  plants,  and  thus  every 
part  of  the  manure  is  in  its  turn  gradually  presented  to 
the  plant  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  be  absorbed, 
because  in  the  utmost  state  of  division,  A  question, 
however,  naturally  arises,  whether  there  is  no  waste  in 
top-dressing  ;  that  is,  whether  air  and  wet  do  not  carry 
off  some  of  the  most  fertilising  parts  of  the  manure  ?  To 
this  I  will  reply  in  my  next. — Oxygen. 


SMALL  FARMS. 

Well  rotted  farm-yard  manure  is  a  compound  which 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  within  itself  every 
variety  of  nourishment  requisite  to  increase  the  growth 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  more  desirable  for 
dressing  the  land  tlian  any  of  the  chemical  manures. 
The  latter  are  certainly  cheaper  for  one  crop  ;  but  they 
take  so  muchoutof  tlieland  byforcing  it.  that  it  must  be 
again  manured  on  the  following  year  to  insure  a  good 
harvest ;  not  so  with  composts  taken  from  the  regular 
"muck-heap;"  this  will  feed  two  or  three  sowings,  if 
justice  is  done  to  the  liind,  in  fairly  ploughing  and 
cleaning  it.  Farmers  may  say  they  are  now  obliged  to 
hixve  recourse  to  artificial  manures  to  enable  tliera  to 
cultivate  land  which  formerly  remained  idle  in  fallow. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  why  rent  a  larger  farm  than 
you  can  profitably  and  judiciously  manage?  Reduce 
your  number  of  acres  according  to  the  extent  of  your 
capital,  increase  your  stock  of  beasts,  and  by  stall-feed- 
ing, economise  both  the  solid  and  liquid  refuse,  and  you 
will  become  independent  of  guano,  &c.  By  this  means 
you  will  find  your  income  gradually  increasing,  and  you 
will  leave  your  neighbour  enough  land,  which  he  in  like 
manner  can  till  with  advantage  to  himself  and  tlielabour- 
ing  poor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  far  through  the 
country  to  be  convinced  of  the  palpable  error  of  large 
farms  with  a  small  capital.  On  every  side  are  to  be 
seen  abundance  of  weeds  growing  in  all  their  native 
luxuriance ;  half-ploughed  fields  and  scanty  ears  of 
grain. 

Often  has  a  garden  been  instanced  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  sivill  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  although  farming-land  cannot  be  brought 
immediately  into  such  complete  cultivation,  yet  agricul- 
ture must  ultimately  tread  close  on  the  heels  of  horti- 
culture if  foreign  grain  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  market. 
Why  does  it  not  do  so  at  the  present  time  ?  1st,  be- 
cause farms  are  generally  too  large  for  the  occupier's 
capital  ;  2dly,  having  an  extensive  farm  at  a  cheap 
rate,  the  tenant  can  indulge  in  a  little  negligence  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  produce  ;  3dly,  the  land- 
lord, not  understanding  the  economy  of  farming,  is 
induced  to  take  off  10  per  ceut.  for  what  is  termed  a 
bad  year. 

1st.  As  things  in  general  go,  20s.  will  only  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread  and  meat,  say  fur  the  sake  of 
argument,  sufficient  for  the  daily  consumption  of  forty 
individuals.  Now,  if  it  is  necessary  to  provide  suste- 
nance for  eighty  men,  women,  and  children,  the  weight 
of  food  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  meet  ttie  demands 
of  hunger.  Apply  this  to  a  case  of  vegetable  growth, 
and  it  will  appear  that  as  well  might  we  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  man  on  external  air,  as  tO" 
raise  Wheat,  roots,  and  Grasses,  by  merely  throwing  the 
seed  on  the  ground,  and  harrowing  it  in,  without  pro- 
perly stirring  the  soil  in  the  usual  manner,  destroying  the 
weeds,  and  draining  off  tlie  superfluous  moisture.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  money.  Now,  suppose  a 
man  has  200  acres  in  his  hands,  and  scarcely  available 
funds  to  keep  150  in  order,  of  what  use  are  the 
other  50  to  him  ?  So  far  from  being  a  benefit  they  are 
a  hindr£ince,  by  inducing  him  to  sacrifice  part  of  his 
means  and  time  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  farm  the 
whole,  and  thus  proving  by  the  appearance  and  yield  of 
his  land,  the  grand  mistake  of  being  too  greedy.  This 
is  a  picture  of  wh.at  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, in  too  many  localities,  and  must  continue  to  be  so, 
unless  a  different  system  is  produced  with  regard  to 
overgrown  holdings.  Then,  again,  a  p.iueity  of  hands  at 
a  critical  period  is  the  result  of  an  em|'ty  purse,  which 
has  in  too  many  instances  been  exemphfied  this  year  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  agriculturists.  Tons  and  tons  of 
hay  which  might  have  been  cut  and  saved  during  the 
fine  weather  are  now  rotting  on  the  gr(mnd,  either 
because  farmers  would  not  or  could  not  set  on  sufficient 
hands  to  do  the  work.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  this 
assertion,  as  the  few  who  did  exert  themselves  have 
saved  their  property;  whilst  others, under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  opportunity,  have  suffered 
severely. 

2dly.  The  large  farm  system  is  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  landowner  ;  inasmuch,  .as  the  same  number  of 
acres  divided,  .and  under  the  superintendence  of  several 
small  Ciipitals,  would  pay  better  interest  for  improve- 
ments than  when  under  one  man  whose  resources  are 
too  limited  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  the  land. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  extra  farm -buildings  requisite 
would  be  too  great  an  expense  to  incur  under  e-xisting 
circumstances.  Men  are  ever  ready  to  lay  out  their 
cash  in  railroad  speculations  ;  it  would  be  more  sensible 
to  look  nearer  home,  and  permanently  improve  that 
which  is  certain  to  remunerate.  Let  us  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  farms  being  let,  not  to  the  man  who  promises 
the  largest  rent,  but  to  the  tenant  who  will  show  the 
largest  capital  to  be  expended  on  the  land  he  rents, 
backed  by  practical  knowledge  on  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture.  It  is'a  question  whether  theory  does  not,  in  these 
experimental  days,  rather  occupy  too  much  of  the  far- 
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mers'    thought ;,  to   the  disadvantage  of  sound   know- 
ledge. 

3rdly.  At  two  periods  of  the  year,  most  of  the 
provincial  newspapers  rejoice  to  record  tlie  libe- 
rality of  landlords,  iu  giving  back  to  their  tenants 
10  per  cent.  This  always  seems  symptomatic  of  one 
of  two  things,  either  the  hind  is  let  too  high,  or 
the  tenants  do  not  understand  their  trade,  however  they 
may  look  after  their  own  interests.  Providence  dues 
not  always  please  to  grant  us  propitious  seasons,  and 
the  variableness  of  our  climate  leads  us  to  anticipate, 
occasionally,  a  bad  year,  and  this  is  alwa.vs  allowed  for 
in  valuing  a  farm  ;  and  a  farmer,  with  common 
prudence,  and  energy,  is  generally  well  able  to  make 
the  plentiful  year  pay  for  that  winch  does  not  promise 
SO  abundantly— pi-ovided  he  has  not  more  acres  than  he 
can  manage,  which  is  often  the  case,  when  the  cry  is,  a 
■bad  harvest  !  Misfortunes  will  sometimes  overtake  the 
honest  pains-taking  husbandman  ;  but  sucli  reverses 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  brought  on  by  care- 
lessness. 'I'he  foregoing  remarks  have  been  written  in 
the  humble  hojie  of  inducing  owners  of  property  to 
attend  personally  to  tlie  management  of  their  broad 
acres  ;  they  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  many  an 
estate  in  England  but  half  cultivated,  that  might  be 
made  to  yield  at  least  one-third  more  than  is  annually 
gathered  from  its  green  and  yellow  crops.  My  object 
'in  advocating  the  small  system  is,  because  the  men  who 
generally  follow  the  occupation  of  agriculturists  have 
but  little  money  to  lay  out  in  improvements,  and  I 
think  few  will  "differ  w'ith  me  when  I  repeat  that  the 
number  of  acres  a.  farmer  rents  should  be  regulated 
■by  the  extent  of  his  available  capital,  unless  he  intends 
to  ruin  both  himself  and  his  landlord. — Falcon. 


MALAYAN  GUANO  ("TY  BURONa.") 

(Continued from  p.  567.) 
Applicalion  of  Ti/  Buronij.  —  Scarcely  10  years 
■have  elapsed  since  the  birds'  manure  was  first  in- 
troduced in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  by  some 
Chinese  agriculturists  iu  the  cultivation  of  Cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  success  of  the  first  e.xperiments 
Jed  to  repetition,  and  the  application  has  by  degrees 
been  e.ntended  to  Nutmeg,  Clove,  and  Sirih  Vine  (Piper 
siriboa)  plantations  and  fruit  trees  in  general.  It  has 
-also  been  used  to  Sugar-cane,  and  successfully  as  far  as 
-growth  is  concerned,  but  tlie  Chinese  planters  assert, 
.that  cane  thus  manured,  however  fine  in  appearance, 
loses  in  saccharine  matter,  and  have  therefore  dis- 
continued the  application  to  this  branch  of  cultivation. 
Neither  in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  nor  in  Province 
Wellesley,  has  this  kind  of  manure  been  tried  in  Rice 
.cultivation.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  it  has 
jfceeu  applied  by  some  of  the  European  agriculturists  in 
the  different  branches  of  cultivation  mentioned  in  the 
precedii]g.  ]\Ir.  Brown,  of  Glugor,  the  owner  of  the 
most  extensive  plantations  in  the  Straits  colonies,  applies 
annually  increasing  quantities  of  Ty  Burong.  LiUe- 
-"Wise,  Major  Low,  on  his  estates  in  Province  Wellesley, 
Mr.  Lewis,  tlie  assistant  Resident  Councillor  of  Prince 
of  Wale^'  Island,  has,  by  way  of  experiment,  tried  some 
in  the  flower-garden  of  the  Governmeut  House  on  the 
great  hill  (2,450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and 
■the  result  is  represented  as  having  proved  vei-y  success- 
ful. If  applied  unmixed  and  immediately,  this  manure 
like  the  Peruvian  guanp,  destroys  vegetation.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  mix  it  with  wliat  is 
here  denominated  "burnt  earth,"  which  signifies  rubbish 
of  all  sorts  reduced  by  fire  to  ashes.  In  the  proportion 
of  the  mixture  of  burnt  earth  and  birds'  manure,  the 
! agriculturist  must  of  course  be  guided  by  a  thorougl 

■  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  the  subject  of 
cultivatroD.  The  method  followed  iu  the  cultivation  of 
Nutmegs  will  be  perceived  by  the  following,  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Forbes  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Glugor. 

Memorandum. — Ty  Burong,  as  manure  to  Nutmeg 
trees,  has  been  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 

-manner  of  applying  it,  as  well  as  the  proportion,  is  still 
very  different  iu  different  plantations.     I  first  tried  it 

iat  Glugor,  in  1838.     It  was  applied  to  trees  of  about 

■  10  years  of  age,  unmixed,  and  about  12  gantons  per 
.tree  spread  over  the  roots.  The  result  was  most  un- 
favourable ;  all   the  trees  were  more  or  less  injured, 

'and  several  were  killed.  After  this,  I  did  not  try  it 
again  at  Glugor  for  several  years,  but  the  Chinese 
manager  of  a  plantation  (Ba'ttu  Lanchang  Hill)  in 
•which  I  hold  a  half  intere.st,  recommended  it  in  1839, 
-and  had  my  permissiou  to  apply  some  to  the  trees  in 
this  plantation,  wliich  were  then  about  nine  years  old. 
He  applied  it  thus  :  a  trench  of  about  18  inches  was 
dug  all  round  the  trees  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  roots, 
mto  which  surface  earth  and  Grass  was  first  put,  and 
upon  this  layer  was  spread  about  16  gantons  of  Ty 
Burong,  unrai.ved.  The  result  in  this  instance  was 
found  very  encouraging,  and  ever  since  the  same  mode 
-of  manuring  has  been  continued  in  that  plantation,  the 
•■trees  of  which,  considering  their  size  and  age,  have 
'heen  the  most  frjjtful  I  have  met  with,  and  no  manure 
except  Ty  Burong  has  been  applied,  to  which,  therefore, 
must  be  attributed  the  success.  Some  time  after  this 
favourable  experiment,  I  was  induced  to  give  the 
manure  another  trial  at  Glugor,  where  I  have  applied 
it  in  different  w.ays,  both  by  itself  and  mixed  with  burnt 
earth,  and  buffalo  dung,  and  on  the  whole  I  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  results.  The  Chinese,  estimate 
the  proportion  as  one  to  five,  but  I  should  think 
■with  good  Ty  Burong,  that  the  difference  ought 
to  be  greater.  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  using  it  mixed 
•either  with  burnt  earth  or  cattle  manure  (the  latter 
-more  especially  on  the  plains,  where  it  can  be  easily 


procured),  and  my  usual  proportion  is  about  eight  of 
burnt  earth,  or  cattle  manure,  or  both  mixed,  to  one 
of  Ty  Burong.  The  Chinese  generally  use  it  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  The  quantity  given  depends 
much  on  the  size  of  the  tree.  A  trench  of  from  18  to 
24  inches  in  depth  and  breadth  is  generally  dug,  in 
which  earth.  Grass,  and  rubbish  are  first  put ;  upon 
these  is  spread  the  mixture.  One  of  our  large  trees 
would  take  about  400  gantons,  and  those  of  a  medium 
age— say  12  or  15  ye.ars  old  — about  15  gantons  ;  this  I 
should  expect  to  last  some  two  to  three  years.  Other 
European  planters  adopt,  proportions  different  li'Tjm 
mine,  but  few  folkiw  the  proportions  used  by  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  use  of  this  manure  is  still  principally 
confined  to  the  latter  planters. 

Glugor.  i\o«.2o,  lSi4.        (Signed)  Forbes  A.  Bbown. 

Price. — Thf  importation  of  hird's  manure  in  Pi-ince 
of  Wales'  Island  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  merchants,  who  receive  the  orders  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  and  accordingly  during  the  N.E.  monsoon 
despatch  large  junks  to  the  well-known  depots.  With 
the  increased  demand,  the  price  has,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  nearly  doubled.  Mr.  Forbes  A. 
Brown,  of  Glugor,  paid  in  1840,  5  Span.  drs.  (about 
1/.  2s.  6i/. ),  per  coyan  of  800  gantons  (equal  to  about 
2f  ton.sj.  The  price  of  tliat  quantity  is  at  present  from 
7-J-  to  9  Span.  drs.  (U.  13s.  9d.  to  21.  Os.  &il.),  or  about 
lis.  3d  to  13s.  lid.  sterling  per  ton.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Van  Martins  (Report  upon  guano), 
the  price  in  Peru  of  238  lbs.  of  guano  is  from  5s.  to  8s. 
sterling,  which  is  about  21.  2s.  to  31.  7s.  per  ton  of 
20  cwt.  Should,  therelore,  future  results  create  a  de- 
mand for  the  Malayan  guano,  the  price  will  greatly  be 
iiv  favour  of  the  latter,  wdiich  to  the  Indian  agriculturist 
offers  the  additional  advantage  of  easy  access.  The 
annexed  Table  of  the  pre.ient  freights  per  ton,  from 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island  to  different  ports,  will  afford 
some  estimate  of  the  rates  at  which  the  commodity 
m.ay  be  shipped. 


niedDr.  Cantor's  paper  ;  and  found  100  parts  to  con- 
tain about  5  parts  of  ammoniacal  salts,  10  parts  of 
nitrates,  nearly  20  parts  of  organic  matter  containing 
very  little  nitrogen,  30  parts  of  insoluble  earthy 
matters,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a 
trace  of  phosphates  of  lime,  and  35  parts  of  water.  The 
different  specimens  varied  slightly  in  the  proportion  of 
these  substances  which  they  contained;  in  all,  however, 
there  was  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  moisture,  and 
but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  The  animal  matter 
contained  in  the  Ty  Burong,  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
the  undigested  remains  of  ants,  and  various  insects  ;  it 
was  insoluble  in  water,  contained  but  little  nitrogen, 
and  at  the  common  temperature  was  very  little  liable  to 
decay.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  Which  origi- 
nally existed  in  the  manure  was  now  present  in  the 
form  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  lime  and  potash. 
Mr.  Solly  had  no  doubt,  from  its  composition,  that  it 
was  an  excellent  manure,  as  well  as  a  ^•aluable  addi- 
tion to  many  soils,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  carry  it  to  a  great  distance,  as  from'the 
large  proportion  of  water  and  useless  earthy  matter 
present  in  it,  amounting  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
whole  weight,  it  was  evident,  that  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  any  distance  would  be  very  high,  as  compared  •with 
its  real  value  as  manure. 

A  Spanish  dollar=4s.  Qd.  ;  a  coyan,  800  gantons  ;  a  ganton, 
1^  galton  ;  a  pecul,  133^  lbs. 


Fi'oni  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  to 


Freight  per  ton. 


JPrime    cost    added    to 
Freight. 


£.  s. 
4  11 
1  11 
1  16 


d. 


i.  £.  s. 
3  to  4  13  6 
3  .  .  1  13  G 
3   . .  1  18  ■  G 


2  11     3   . .   2  18    6 


England  and  Sydney. .         -i     0 
Calcutta aud iladras. .         1     0 

Bombay    

Houg  Kong  

To  the  above  must  be  added  all  minor  incidental  charges. 

The  Malayan  localities,  where  the  guano  is  found, 
are  most  accessible  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  The 
parties  hitherto  engaged  in  the  importation  to  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island  declare,  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
orders  to  any  extent,  and  have,  as  yet,  punctually  exe- 
cuted those  received.  Should,  however,  the  results  of 
future  experiments  prove  such  as  to  render  the  Malayan 
guano  an  object  of  desirable  importance  beyond  the 
Straits,  a  survey  of  the  depflts,  and  a  report  of  their 
capability  will  be  necessary. 

Oi/ter  Animitl  Manures. — The  soil  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island  may,  generally  speaking,  be  said  to  be 
light.  That  of  the  Valley  is  alluvial  ;  near  the  coast, 
the  surface  is  a  light  vegetable  mould,  about  4  inches 
in  depth,  resting  upon  the  sand,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing in  thickness  and  richness,  as  the  country  rises  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  liills.  Beds  of  whitish  clay  are  in- 
terspered  throughout.  The  soil  of  the  hills  consists  of 
disintegrated  granite,  forming  with  the  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  a  crust  varying  in  depth,  and  fre- 
quently of  reddish  or  rust  colour.  The  European  spice- 
planters  chiefly  use  cattle  manure  (buffaloes'  and  cows'), 
the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  20  cents  of  a 
Spanish  dollar,  or  .about  lOrf.,  for  a  rather  small  cart- 
load. It  is  not  only  much  less  efficacious,  but  far  re  ore 
bulky  than  birds'  manure.  The  latter  quality  becomes 
a  matter  of  consideration  where  labour  is  expensive, 
and  the  manure  has  to  be  carried  to  a  distance,  particu- 
larly up-hill.  A  coolie  will  carry  a  basket  on  iiis  Ittind, 
whether  the  contents  are  light  or  heavy,  no  matter,  he 
carries  but  a  basketful.  In  the  cultivation  of  hill- 
plantations,  inaccessible  to  cattle,  Mr.  Forbes  Brown 
has  experienced  a  considerable  saving  of  hands,  owing 
to  the  less  bulkiness,  and  consequent  greater  portable- 
ness*of  the  birds'  manure. 

The  Chinese  agriculturists,  in  everything  proverbially 
tenacious  of  their  native  customs,  are  less  exclusive  in 
the  selection  of  manure,  and  in  addition  to  the  latter 
and  birds'  manure,  employ  also  night-soil,  urine,  fish- 
manure,  and  the  residue  of  the  fluid  in  which  fish  is 
salted,  and  shells  of  shell-fish.  The  Chinese  will  will- 
ingly undertake  the  renovation  of  houses  for  the  sake  of 
the  night-soil.  A  strange  characteristic  caprice  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  as  superintendent  of  six  hospitals. 
Five  of  these  the  Chinese  refuse  to  renovate,  and  the 
alleged  reason  is  the  supposition  that  European  medi- 
cines principally  consist  of  mercury,  and  the  night-soil 
therefore  would  "  purge  the  trees^"  But  to  a  sixth  hos- 
pital (a  lunatic  as^^lum),  they  have  no  objection,  as  it  is 
their  opinion  that  "  calomel  is  not  used  in  curing  fools." 
Night-soil  is  princip.ally  used  in  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables ;  urine  for  Sirih-Vine  ;  fish-manure  for  spice  ; 
residue  from  the  salting  process  for  Cocoa-nuts ;  and 
shells  of  shell-fish  for  Onions  and  Water-Melons  ;  but 
all  are  also  indiscriminately  applied  to  spice  plantations. 
The  Malays,  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  use 
powdered  calcinated  bones  in  the  cultivation  of  Rice  ; 
not,  however,  as  a  manure,  but  as  a  supposed  preserva- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  insects,  for  which  purpose  a 
quantity  of  this  powder  is  spread  over  the  paddy-fields 
during  the  season  of  irrigation 

Mr.  Edward  Solly  stated  that  he  had  roughly 
analysed  the  specimens  of  Ty  Burong,  which  accompa- 


A  VISIT  TO  MR.  HEV/ITT  DAVIS'S  FARMS. 

IFrovi  the  "Maidstone  Gazette."] 
The  report  of  the  deputation  from  the  members  of  the 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club,  who  inspected  Mr.  Davis's 
farms  in  October  last,  incited  a  desire  in  'many  other 
members  to  see  his  crops  as  they  were  approaching 
maturity.  Mr.  Davis  was,  therefore,  kind  enough^  to 
give  a  general  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  club,  of 
which  about  20  availed  themselves  on  the  19th  ult. 
Although  this  course  did  not  render  any  report  impera- 
tive, yet  the  previous  report  of  the  deputation  from  the 
club  having  excited  considerable  public  attention,  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  make  one,  and  the  following 
remarks  embody  the  opinions  as  to  Mr.  Davis's  system 
of  cultivation,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  estimated 
quantities  and  state  of  the  crops,  of  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists  of  the  party.  The  historical  portions  are 
founded  on  information  derived  from  Mr.  Davis  himself. 

In  giving  an  estimate  of  the  growth  of  crops,  the  first 
considerations  must  always  be  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  cost  of  such  crops.  On  entering  Spring  Park 
farm,  the  members  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  very  great  inferiority  of  the  soil,  which,  as  was 
stated  in  the  former  report,  consisted  of  beach-gravel 
and  black  sand,  with  a  hard  subsoil  of  white  sand  ;  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  field  more  resembling  the  sea  beach, 
or  a  gravel  walk,  than  a  cultivated  soil.  This  land  has 
been  drained,  subsoiled,  and  is  now  ploughed  by  the 
Kentish  plough,  once  in  every  course,  to  the  depth  of 
12  inches.  Mr.  Davis's  rotation,  quantities  of  seed, 
and  times  of  sowing,  are  the  following  : — 
1st  year  . .  Rye  and  Tares,  for  green-meat  and  foecling-oflf  with 
sheep,  in  April  May,  June,  and  July,  and  fol- 
lowed by 
„  Mangold  WurzePl 

„  Swedes (  'With  a  Uberal  dressing  of  favm- 

,,  Cabbages    ..  ..[         yard  dung. 

,,  Turnips ) 

33  year  . .  Oats  or  Barley,  sown  with  Clover. 
3d  do.     . .  Clover,  twice  mown  for  hay. 

j  The  Beans  have  Turnips  drilled  be- 
4th  do.    . .  Beans  or  Peas  <     tween  the  rows,  and  which  come 

(    into  feed  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 
5th  do.    . .  "Wheat. 

The  quantities  and  periods  at  which  he  sows  are  the 
following  : — 

Eye      1^  bushels. .    in  August  and  September. 

Tares H         „  in  3  sowings,  Aug.  Sept.  <S^Oot. 

Mang.  •\yur2el  . .  Gibs in  April. 

Swedes       . .     . .  1  quart      . .    in  May. 
Turnips      ....  1      ,,  . ,    in  July. 

Cabbages    . .     . .  1  every  3  ft.     in  June. 

Oats     7  pecks      ..    in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March. 

Barley 6      ,,  ..     in  Jan.' Feb.  March  and  April. 

Wheat 3      ,,  . .    in  September  and  October 

Peas     8      ,,  . .    in  Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb. 

Beans S      ,,  ..    in  September  .and  October. 

Mr.  Davis's  Rye  and  Tares  for  green-feeding  are  sown 
in  rows  at  9  inches  apart ;  all  his  white  crops,  at  10-^-  or 
12  inches  ;  his  pulse  at  27  inches,  as  are  also  his  root- 
crops  and  Cabbages  on  the  ridge. 

The  first  piece  of  Wheat  on  entering  •Spring Park 
farm  was  on  a  piece  of  rough  heath  land,  of  about  10 
acres,  recently  broken  up,  which  few  persons  except 
Mr.  Davis  would  have  sown  with  Wheat.  Its  pi-epara- 
tion  had  cost  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  and  once  plough- 
ing, for  which  the  two  quarters  per  acre,  at  which  -the 
crop  was  estimated,  was  deemed  a  profitable  return. 

The  average  of  the  crops  which  the  members  saw  on 
Spring  Park  farm,  was  cautiously  estimated  at  froni'SJ 
to  4  qrs.  per  acre  ;  Barley,  5^  to  6  qrs.  ;  Oats,  7i  to'8 
qrs. ;  Beans,  4 1  qrs. ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  most  of  the  members,  that  such  crops  should  he 
grown  under  any  system,  on  the  very  inferior  land  which 
Mr.  Davis  cultivates.  The  tillering  of  the  plants  was 
this  season  apparently  greater  than  that  of  the  plants  of 
last  year  (as  stated  in  the  last  report,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stubbles)  A  considerable  number  of  roots 
were  examined,  when  the  number  of  stalks  to  each  root 
appeared  to  range  as  follows  : — Wheat  from  10  to  14  ; 
Oats,  from  10  to  20  ;  and  Barley,  from  10  to  15.  The 
ears  of  all  the  crops  were  perfect  and  well  filled,^'aTld 
the  plants  were  very  uniform  and  even  in  grow'th,  mndh 
judgment  having  been  apparently  exercised  in  pultirig 
into  the  laud  r.ather  a  less  than  a  greater  number  <bi 
plants  than  its  capacity  could  mature.     Judging  from 
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the  general  vigour  of  tlie  plants,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
grain,  in  no  civse  did  the  land  appe;ir  to  be  overdone. 
The  strength  of  the  straw  deserves  particular  notice. 
It  was  more  like  reeds  than  straw.  Indeed,  Mr.  Davis 
stated  that  he  had  last  year  sold  his  own  straw  at  50s. 
per  load,  and  purchased  inferior  straw  at  30s.  for  his 
own  purposes.  The  Beans  were  observed  to  be  podded 
much  lower  on  the  stalk  than  is«usual  when  more 
tliicklv  sown.  The  most  striking  features  of  Spring 
Park  farm  were  most  certaiuly  the  cultivation  of  the 
Turnip  and  the  Cabbage.  Mr.  Davis  drills  his  Turnips 
on  the  ridge,  and  ihe  workmanship  was  admirable.  The 
plants  had  all  "  taken,"  and  to  the  eye  of  a  farmer,  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  Turnip 
fields  could  scarcely  present  itself.  Amongst  the  impK- 
ments  noticed  on  this  farm  were  a  nine  hollow  ringed 
presser,  and  a  Scotch  expanding  horse-hoe  for  cultivating 
between  ridges,  which  were  much  noticed.  The  presser 
Mr.  Davis  uses  both  before  and  after  sowing  his  seed, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  chequer  the  land  into  little 
squares,  and  almost  wholly  to  defeat  the  wire-worm, 
which  can  scarcely  make  its  way  from  one  square  into 
the  next  so  as  to  do  much  damage. 

The  members  ne.xt  walked  over  Sliirley  farm,  the 
greater  part  of  wliich  is  also  evidently  very  poor  land, 
and  before  Mr.  Davis  took  it,  had  had  four  tenants  in 
seven  years.  The  most  rem.'jrkable  objects  on  this 
farm  were  a  splendid  piece  of  Mnugold  Wurzel,  which, 
for  forwardness  and  uniform  vigour,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  member  of  the  party  ;  a  very  fine 
piece  of  Peas,  which  were  exceedingly  well- podded,  and 
some  Beans,  with  Turnips  «own  between  the  rows,  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Both  farms  were  in  admirable 
cultivation  ;  excepting  annuals,  there  was  scarcely  a 
weed  to  be  seen. 

The  parly  then  visittd  Selsden  farm.  Mr.  Davis 
states  that  this  farm,  in  1S33,  cjme  into  his  hands  for 
oultivaiiou,  as  agent  to  the  late  George  Smith,  Esq. 
The  soil,  which  lies  on  the  chalic,  was  considered  very 
poor,  and  scarcely  worth  cultivation  ;  indeed,  it  was 
offered,  with  excellent  farm-buildings,  to  a  farmer  of 
the  neighbourhood,  at  iOs.  per  acre,  free  of  tithe,  and 
the  only  offer  that  could  be  obtained  for  even  a  portion 
of  it  was  8s.  per  acre.  It  was  deemed  too  poor  to 
grow  either  Beans  or  Clover,  the  stack-yard  contained 
only  three  stack  frames,  and  tlie  hay,  Oats,  and  str.aw 
for  keeping  the  14  horses  which  were  fonnd  necessary 
to  do  the  woric  of  the  farm  and  tlia  estate,  had  to  be 
purchased.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  was  only  67. 
The  whole  of  this  farm  haS  been  since  trench-ploughed, 
15  inches  deep,  and  some  thousand  loads  of  flints  car- 
ried off  from  it.  The  result  iias  been  that  nine  new 
stack-frames  have  been  added  to  the  stack-j-ard,  and 
there  has  been  sold  off  the  farm  annually  about  600/. 
worth  of  Clover  hay.  Beans,  and  Oats,  besides  the  fat- 
tening of  about  260  wethers,  100  couples  (ewes  and 
lambs),  12  bullocks,  and  about  150  pigs.  Jsine  horses 
now  do  the  work,  which  before  requued  14  horses  ;  and 
the  weekly  wages  are  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
which  they  reociied  under  the  old  system.  Mannre 
was  formerly  piuchased,  but  none  has  been  bought  for 
many  years,  and  Mr.  Davis  considers  that  no  more 
wUl  in  future  be  required  than  is  furnished  by  the 
stock,  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  high  feeding  | 
with  oil-cake,  and  rotation  of  cropping,  are  continued. 
The  cattle  are  fiitted  on  oil-cake  acd  straw  ;  all  the  ' 
dressings  are  reserved  for  the  green  androot  crops,  the 
rotation  observed  separates  widely  the  same  crops,  and 
care  is  taken  not  to  put  two  plants  into  a  space  of  land 
which  has  only  the  capacity  to  mature  one  plant.  The 
total  results  of  this  experiment  Mr.  Davis  was  kind 
enough  to  give  to  the  pai-ty  in  figures.  After  deduct- 
ing agent's  salary  and  bai  iff's  wages,  and  all  other 
charges  which  a  farmer  would  not  have  to  pay.  giving 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  generally  paid  by  the 
district,  and  all  other  expenses, — the  following  sums 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  proprietor  by  Jlr.  Davis, 
as  profit  on  the  last  five  years.  For  the'  year  ending 
Michaelmas  : — 

1840 £228  17    S 

1«1 497  19    1 

1«2 8M  li    3 

1&<3 259    4    1 

ISt-t 15S     3    S 

The  falling  off  in  the  ycai-s  1842  and  1843  is  attributed 
to  the  sudden  and  general  depreciation  of  agricultural 
produce,  on  account  of  the  alteration  in  the  tariff  and 
Corn-laws.  The  profits  of  1844  would  also,  as  Mr. 
Davis  estimates,  have  reached  between  30C/.  and  400/ , 
had  it  not  been  for  the  serious  injury  done  to  the 
crops  by  rabbits.  Part  of  Selsden  farm  adjoins  some 
himdreds  of  acres  of  woodland,  of  which  the  game,  as 
well  as  That  on  two  adjoming  estates,  is  strictly  pre- 
served ;  aiid  Jlr.  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  having 
himself  taken  to  preserve  in  1842,  the  rabbits  increased 
so  rapidly  that  of  one  12-acre  piece  of  Wheat,  only  three 
acres  were  cut  at  harvest,  the  rest  having  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Leave  has  since  been  given  to 
destroy  the  rabbits. 

The  party  were  highly  interested  by  the  appearance 
of  this  farm,  which  is  generally  in  admirable  condition. 
The  average  yield  of  Wheat  was  estimated  at  not  much  , 
less  than  four  quarters,  but  one  piece,  from  a  busliel  of  i 
seed  per  acre,  drilled  at    12  inches,  was  unhesitatingly  ; 
set  at  five  quarters.     A  piece  of  Barley  w.is  declared 
by  several  experienced  farmers  to  be  one  of  the  finest  | 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  was  estimated,  at  least,  at  from 
six  to  seven  quarters.     The  Clover  showed  exceedingly 
well   for   a    second    cut.      The   Cabbages   and  Swedes 
were  excellent,  one  piece  of  Swedes  being  particularly 
forward.     The  winter  Beans  were  rather  patchy,  evi- 


dently from  having  been  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  only 
field  which  could  be  said  not  to  be  in  the  cleanest  pos- 
sible st.ite  of  cultivation,  was  a  piece  of  Peas,  of  which, 
however,  the  pods  were  remarkably  good.  A  field  of 
Buckwheat  attracted  much  attention.  The  field  had 
missed  for  Clover,  had  been  once  ploughed,  and  a  bushel 
of  Buckwheat  drilled  per  acre.  Mr.  Davis  highly  re- 
commended this  crop  in  cases  where  Clover  misses,  and 
calculated  on  getting  five  quarters  per  acre  from  this 
piece,  which  certainly  looked  very  promising.  The 
members  were  much  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  crops 
on  this  farm,  which  were  very  greatly  superior  to  those 
whicli  might  have  been  expected  even  from  much  better 
land  ;  and  although  not  prepared  to  recon^mend  the 
immediate  adoption  of  such  thin  sowing  in  all  soils,  they 
were  yet  much  impressed  with  the  general  superiority 
of  Mr.  Davis's  sysstem  on  the  so'ds  he  cultivates,  the  very 
rational  principles  on  which  he  appears  to  have  founded 
every  part  of  it,  and  the  unconquerable  zeal  and  deter- 
niiuation  with  wlioli,  in  the  face  of  many  difiiculties,  he 
had  so  triumphantly  carried  it  out.  The  members  were 
no  less  sensible  of  the  readiness  and  candour  with  which 
Mr.  Davis  courted  and  met  every  inquiry  ;  and  the 
general  urbanity  which  they  experienced  at  his  hands. 
George  Whitixg,  Hon.  Sec. 
P.S. — The  secretary  htiving  written  to  Mr.  Davis  for 
the  statistical  matter  relating  to  Selsden  farm,  that 
gentleman  has  favoured  him,  in  addition,  with  the  assm-- 
auce  that  he  grows  all  his  Wheat  at  a  cost  of  35s.  per 
quarter,  and  that  "  This  can  be  proved  by  calculating 
the  labour  and  the  rent  on  one  side,  and  the  return  of 
corn  and  straw  on  the  other." 

FLA.K  A  RESTOK^TIVKTNOirAN  EXHAUST- 
ING CROP. 

[AuTHoarTS  : — Professoe  Kane.] 
In  my  letter  of  the  5ih  July  1  brought  forward  some 
observations  on  this  subject,  which  you  thought  wortliy 
of  space  in  your  Paper,  but  I  cannot  e.\pect  farmers  to 
give  the  su'oject  of  which  I  am  the  humble  advocate, 
the  consideration  that  they  would  do  if  the  same  was 
placed  before  them  by  a  man  o|  more  iufiuence  ;  and  I 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  support  my  argument  by 
the  observations  of  men  whose  efforts  in  agricultural 
improvement  have  earned  for  them  the  thanks  of  the 
agricultural  intei-est  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  already 
used  the  names  of  Flax-spinners,  and  in  order  to  corro- 
borate my  statements  I  shall  now  add  that  of  another, 
Mr.  Crosthwaite,  of  Dublin,  who  stands  in  Ireland  as 
Messrs.  JIarshall  and  Co.  do  in  England — at  the  head 
of  the  Flax  spmning  trade,  and  I  must  couple  with  this 
gentleman  the  name  of  a  professor  whose  works  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  national  importauce^.  The  following 
is  a- quotation  from  Dr.  Kane's  writings  : 

'■  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  Tv-itli  all 
bi-.-inches  of  this  industi-y  renders  bis  autitrority  lughly  valuable, 
considers  that  there  are  about  100,000  acres-under  Flax  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  produce  is  about  30,000  tons,  of  an  average 
value  of  501.  per  ton.  This  is  (?^-.  Ud.  per  stoQO,  and  slioold  give 
about  121.  lOi'.  for  the  usual  produce  of  the  statute  acre." — "  The 
Flax,  when  it  has  grown  to  a  suitable  matm'ity,  according  as 
the  design  is  to  allow  it  to  ripen  its  seed  or  not,  is  puUed,  and 
either  immediately,  or  in  the  next  spare  season,  aecordiug  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality-,  it  is  subjected  to  the  process 
termed  rotting  or  watering.  In  the  stenr  of  the  Flax  there  may 
be  recognised  three  structures — the  outer  skiu  or  epidermis, 
covering  a  close  netwoi'k  of  fibres  which  incloses  the  plant  as 
in  a  sheath,  and  in  the  centre  a  stem  of  dense  pithy  material. 
The  fibrous  network  is  connected  together  by  a  glutinous 
matter  which  must  be  decomposed  befbrethe  fibres  can  be  se- 
parated from-  the  stem,  and  it  is  to  soften  and  rotthis  substance 
that  the  plant  is  steeped.  If  the  steepiagbe  continued  too  long, 
the  fibre  itself  may  rot.  and  be  weakened  and  injured  in 
quality  ;  if  the  steeping  be  not  continued  long  enough,  the 
fibres  are  not  thoroughly  sep.lrated  from  each  other,  and  the 
qu&lity  of  the  Flax  is  coarser  than  it  might  be." — '*  When  the 
Flax  is  steeped,  tlie  water  acquu-es  a  darker  colour,  a  disagree- 
able odour-,  and,  it  is  well  known,  beconres  -poisonous  to  fish. 
This  arises  from  the  solution  of  the  glutinous  material  which 
had  cemented  together  the  pui'e  fibres." — "  The  author  of  the 
'  Survey  of  Somei"setshire'  (Mr.  Biilingsby)  says  '  Having  myself 
cultivated  Flax  on  a  large  ?cale.  atld  observing  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous effect  produced  by  the  water  in  which  the  Flax  was 
immersed,  I  was  induced,  some  years  ago,  to  apply  it  to  some 
pasture  laud,  by  means  of  watering-carts  similar  to  those  nsed 
near  London  watering  the  roads.  Theeffijctwas  astonishing, 
and  advanced  the  laud  in  value  IOs.  per  acre.'" 

This  extract  shows  that  Professor  Kane  has  conversed 
v.'ith  Flax  spinners,  and  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  Flax  culture.  The  following  passage  on 
the  same  subject  is  taken  from  the  Scottish  Farmer,  and 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  is  already  partly  convinced 
against  his  will,  I  hope  fully  to  convince  him  that  Flax 
is  not  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  : — 

"  The  landlords  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to 
the  growth  of  Flax,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  '  scourging  ' 
crop,  and  in  the  majority  of  leases  a  clause  is  inti'oduced  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  its  grcR-th.  Professor  Low  says  fand 
all  our  Agricultm-al  authorities  agree  with  him)  that  Flax  is 
an  exhauster  of  the  soil  and  farm,  and  nrore  so  when  its  seeds  are 
per-mitted  to  .arrive  at  maturity.  "When  pulled  green  its  effects 
are  less  injurious,  in  which  respect  it  follows  the  general  law 
of  other  cTdtivated  plants.  But  still,  at  whatever  period  re.iped, 
it  is  thus  far  an  impoverisher  of  the  farm,  that  its  stems  yield 
no  retnru  in  maoui-e,  and  that  its  seeds  only  do  so  when  con- 
sirmed  upon  the  farm.  In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Kane  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  gentleman  attempts  to  prove,  that 
in  the  production  of  the  fibre  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil  takes 
place,  that  substance  being  exclusively  composed  of  organic 
matters  derived  ft-om  water  and  the  atmosphere.  He  says,  'in 
this  respect  the  fibre  difi'ei-s  from  the  woody  stem  which  it  srrr- 
rounds.  as  the  hitter,  by  combustion,  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ash,  consisting  of  inotgnnic  compounds  derived  from 
the  soil ;  but  then,  the  woody  part  of  the  plant  is  not  removed 
oti"  the  farm,  it  being  of  exceedingly  little  viUue  ;  and,  however 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  crop  may  exhaust  the  particular  part  of 
the  farnr  on  which  it  was  grown,  b,v  the  matters  contained  in 
this  woody  fibre,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  farm  itself  will  not 
thereby  be  exhausted,  as  these  uratters  are  returned  to  some 
other  portion  of  it,  in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  the  mamu-e 
of  the  farm-yard.  The  proportion  of  inor-ganic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  is  very  small  compared  with  its  entii-e  bulk, 
so  that  the  coitsumption  of  the  seed  ou  the  farm  not  only  makes  j 
the  Flax  a  non-exhausting  crop,  but  absolutely  a  restorative  i 
one."  I 

Dr.  £ane  is  supported  in  his  theories  by  the  Report  of  the  1 


Belfast  Society,  which  snys — "  The  principal  objection  urged 
I  against  the  extended  growth  of  Fla.x  is,  that  it  exhausts  the 
[  soil  without  retui-ning  anything  to  it.    liut  by  saving  the  seed 
.  and  seed. bolls,  and  feeding  upon  them,  the  manure  thus  pro- 
■  duced,  can  be  returned  to  the  ground,  and  will  supply  most  of 
I  the  valuable  constituents  abstracted  from  it  during  the  growth 
of  the  plant.     The  Flax  shnws  from  the  mill,  and  the  putres- 
cent water  from  the  Flax  pools,  should  be  fermented  together 
and  returned  to  the  soil.     The  land  would  thus  have  replaced 
almost  every  particle  of  matter  formerly  abstracted  by  the  crop, 
as  it  has  Iieen  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, that  the  fibre,  from  which  the  Fla.x  plant  is  cultivated,  "is 
produced  entirely  fi-om  the  atmosphere." 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  seed  for  consumption 
ou  the  land  given  by  the  Flax  crop,  we  maj^well  call  it 
a  inaimre-producing  crop  rather  than  an  exhauster  of 
the  soil.  At  the  monthly  Meeting  of  the  Belfast  Flax 
Society,  held  ou  the  1 6th  July,  the  following  letter  w.is 
read  by  the  SecreAry,  which  had  been  sent  by  one  of 
its  members : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact,  that,  if 
Flax  be  judiciously  gi'own,  and  well  handled,  there  is9ioo/Acrcrt>p 
tliaf  tcill  patf  like  it.  I  had,  last  season,  not  quite  8  Irish  acres 
of  Flax,  from  which  I  had  '205  stones,  whicii  brought  S;*.  per 
stone,  in  Cooks-town  market,  and  31  stones,  at  Oi.,  besides  4i 
cwt.  of  scutching  tow,  at  Os.  per  cwt. : — 

205    stones,  at  83,  £118    0     0 

SI    stones,  at  6s.  9    G    0 

4J  cwt.  tow,  at  93 2    0    6 


£139  6  6 
being  upwards  of  IGl,  per  acre  ;  besides  this,  I  had  an  exceed- 
ingly large  quantity  of  bolls,  which  fed  my  cattle,  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  during  tlie  xcliofe  season,  and  as  much  seed 
s.aved  on  the  Courtrai  system,  as  sowed  about  3  acres  tiiis 
year." 

The  seed  in  the  bolls,  if  it  amounted  to  an  average- 
Norfolk  crop,  would  be  equal  at  least  to  319  bushelsj 
so  that  I  may  add  to  the  •  .         £129     6     6 

The  value  of  319  bushels  of  seed,  at  6s.  Sd. 

per  bushel  .  .  .  .      99  13     9 


£-229  0  3 
-Ind  11  English  acres,  if  it  cost  100/.  to  bring  it  to 
market,  would  have  129/.  profit,  ou  what  I  call  a  very 
middling  or  very  light  crop  of  Flax,  viz.  30  stones  per 
acre". 

Now  with  all  deference  to  Professor  Low,  I  must 
believe  experiments  before  his  assertions  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Fia.x  has  never  got  a  fair  trial  in  Scotland,  to 
enable  him  to  tell  ns  how  much  more  it  exhausts  the 
soil  than  a  crop  of  Wheat,  or  to  answer  this  question — 
How  much  manure  will  it  take  to  bring  the  ground 
into  the  same  condition  after  growing  Flax,  that  it 
would  be  in  if  it  had  been  sown  with  Wheat  i  It  is 
only  in  this  way  we  can  come  to  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  ou  tlie  subject ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have 
had  as  abundant  a  crop  of  Oats,  and  also  Clover,  after 
Flax,  as  ever  I  had  after  Wheat  or  Barley.  1  challeuge 
the  opponents  of  Flax  to  aus'Aer  this  question,  and  then 
we  cau  calculate  the  expences  of  restoration,'  and  the 
means  we  have  of  doing  it,  by  growing  Flax ;  for  ac- 
cording to  every  calcuiatiou  I  have  seen,  showing  the 
expense  and  profit  ou  Wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  there 
is  noue  to  be  compared  with  even  a  middling  crop  of 
Flax,  as  the  most  reumnerating  crop  for  the  farmer.—  ^ 
J,  H.  Dickson,  6,  De  Beuucoir  Square,  London. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS  ? 
This  has  long  been  the  study  of  philosophers  and  che- 
mists, but  no  positive  and  final  conclusion  ou  the  subject 
has  yet  been  arrived  at.  It  is,  however,  understood  that 
water,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  earthy  salts,  constitute  a 
part.  In  the  experiments,  however,  on  this  subject 
wliich  have  been  instituted,  it  h.as  been  ascertained  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  whole  food  is  not  supplied  by  these 
substances.  Every  farmer  knows  if  crops  of  corn  or  ^ 
vegetables  be  successively  raised  on  the  same  ground, 
they  at  last  exhatist  and  render  it  unproductive.  To 
remedy  this,  agriculturists  .are  under  the  neeessity-  of 
supplying  their  lands  periodically  with  fresh  manure, 
without  which,  or  some  equivalent,  no  productive  crops 
can  be  obtained  ;  for  neither  water,  air,  earth,  or  salts 
thus  unassisted  will  bring  them  to  perfection.  Among 
various  combinations  employed  for  that  purpose,  "the 
drainings  from  stables  and  cattle  sheds,  and  water  from 
dimghills  have  the  most  decided  effect.  Giobert  and 
Lampadius,  the  great  agricultural  chemists  of  their  day, 
after  years  of  minute  investigation  and  experiment^ 
ascertained  that  water  from  dunghills  contained  more 
effective  vegetable  fertilising  qualities  than  any  or  all 
of  the  known  earths,  separately  or  combined.  Giobert 
mi.xed  together  the  four  earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  in  proportions  to  form  a  fertile  soilj  and 
having  added  water  to  them,  planted  a  variety  '6i 
vegetables  therein,  but  none  of  them  grew  till  he 
moistened  the  soil  with  water  from  adunghill.  Lam- 
padius planted,  in  different  compartments,  various 
vegetables,  each  compartment  containing  only  one  of 
the  pure  earths,  and  watered  them  with  the  liquor 
exuded  from  the  dunghill  ;  they  all  grew,  notwithstand- 
ing the  v.ariety  of  soil,  and  each  on  being  subjected  to 
correct  analysis,  "were  respectively  found  to  contain  the 
usual  earthy  constituents  of  plants,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  these  constituents  from  the  soil.  A  greater 
proof  cannot  be  given  that  it  is  not  the  earths,  either 
combined  or  separate,  which  constitute  a  fertile  soil.; 
but  that,  whether  combined  or  separate,  the  draininga 
of  dunghills  had  the  desired  effect  of  procuring  a  luxn- 
riant  vegetation.  Innumerable  other  results,  from  "the 
experiments  of  eminent  chemists  and  farmers  might  be 
quoted  to  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the 
agriculturist  in  the  application  of  the  drainings  of  st.ables 
and  cattle  sheds  as  a  manure.  Many  agriculturists  ;ire 
beginning  to  discover  the  loss  they  sustain  in  allowmg 
this  valuable  liquid  to  run  to  waste,  and  landlords  are 
likewise  becoming  aware  of  the  value  of  this  heretofore 
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neglected  fertiliser,  and,  to  stimulate  the  tenantry  to  tlie 
preservation  and  proper  application  of  it,  are  contribu- 
ting to  the  expense  of  making  tanks  to  receive  the 
liquid  matter.  But  after  they  have  so  done,  it  appeal's 
they  have  not  arrived  at  a  correct  and  economical 
method  of  applying  it  to  the  land.  The  general  plan  is 
to  carry  it  on  the  land  in  carts  constructed  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  on  some  lands 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  trampling  and 
breaking  the  swathe  on  Grass  lands  by  the  cart 
wheels,  but  most  of  all,  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
the  exposure  of  the  liquid  matter  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  for,  as  tlie  liquid  becomes  decomposed  and 
putrid,  its  fertilising  ingredients  are  genei-ated,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  become  more  volatile ;  and  although 
the  tank  may  increase  in  quantity  from  rain  and  other 
causes,  yet  the  article  itself  is  gieatly  reduced  in  value 
in  consequence  of  the  volatile  alkali  escaping.  .Some 
agriculturists  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  lime  in  their 
tanks  and  on  their  dunghills,  a  more  injurious  applica- 
tion of  lime  cannot  be  adopted.  Lime,  on  some  lands, 
and  when  judiciously  applied,  is  often  an  excellent 
fertiliser,  but  when  mixed  with  any  of  the  alkaline  ma- 
nures, such  as  guano  or  drainings  of  stables.  Sec,  no- 
thing can  be  more  iujuJieious  and  useless  than  such  a 
practice — as  its  tendency  is  to  di-ive  off  the  ammonia 
and  render  the  guano  of  no  avail. 

The  value  of  manure,  and  carefully  husbanding  it,  very 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  Greeks,  in 
particular,  were  very  severe  in  the  punishment  of  those 
■who  stole  dung ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  paid  any 
attention  to  the  liquid  matter  flowing  from  their  stables 
or  dunghills  any  more  than  modern  agriculturists.  In 
order  to  accomplish  and  effectually  carry  out  this  de- 
sirable system,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  for  that  which 
is  the  most  retentive  absorbent,  and  possesses  the 
greatest  affinity  for  volatile  alkali.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  understand  that  there  is  for  sale  what  is  called 
a  stable  purifier,  which  acts  by  its  affinity  for  ammonia, 
and  perfectly  deserves  its  name. — J{,  M.,  Gravesend, 
Ja/y29,  1845. 


Home  Correspondence. 

TVheaf,  and  its  Vurietiefi. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  quaint  book,  little  known  perhaps,  but  well  worth 

reading.      A    copy  of  the    title    page    is    subjoined  : 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Baking,  with  a  Prelimin- 
ary Introduction,  showing  the  various  productions  of 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Observations  on 
the  present  state  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  and  middle- 
man. Strictures  on  the  Corn-bill,  &c.  With  a  number 
of  valuable  receipts,  original  and  selected,  for  the  baker 
and  domestic  circle.  By  John  White,  Baker,  Dunbar. 
Edinburgh  :  Printed  by  Anderson  and  Bryce.  1828." 

■ Art  of  Baking  {p.  Ijl9).— It  was  stated  before  that 

those  species  of  Wheat  which  are  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain  cannot,  in  general,  be  termed  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  countrymen  and 
^agricultural  friends,  that  peihaps  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  best  that  the  world  can  produce,  is 
fated  to  become  naturalised  to  the  soil  of  Britain.  For 
this  national  blessing,  as  I  would  call  if,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  foreigner,  who  has  spent  both  time  and  money  upon 
the  purchase  of  the  different  species  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Oats,  from  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
piece  of  folly,  not  to  call  it  ingratitude,  to  suffer  this  man 
to  live  unpatronised  by  the  British  public,  and  his  valu- 
able gift  of  corn  to  perish,  or  to  pass  away  to  another 
land.  Perhaps  I  will  not  need  to  apologise  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  letter,  with  which  I  was  favoured 
lately  from  Mr.  A.,  the  head-gardener  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Chelsea — '■  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  Aug. 
22,  1827.  Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  was 
received  in  course,  but  we  waited  returning  an  answer 
Tintil  we  had  seen  those  varieties  of  Wheat  that  are  grow- 
ing in  Hampstead.  To  your  inquiries,  Mr.  llarinus  La- 
sasca  did  not  intend  to  replant  any  of  his  corn  this 
season,  until  we  alarmed  him  as  to  the  perishing  state 
of  those  already  planted,  and  we  got  him  to  sow  350  of 
the  best  varieties  on  the  last  week  of  February  and  the 
first  week  of  March  ;  332  of  these  grew,  the  others  did 
not,  being  rotten  in  the  ground  ;  this  made  him  sow  400 
Tarieties  more  at  a  friend's  at  Hampstead,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  his  own  house,  at  Camden  Town,  making  in 
all  52  distinct  species  of  Wheat,  containing  992  varieties. 
Of  the  first  332  species,  310  are  already  ripened,  and 
safely  housed,  18  are  nearly  ripe,  but  the  others  are  not 
likely  to  flower  this  season,  so  we  will  put  them  into  pots 
and  try  to  save  them  through  the  winter.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  those  species  that  have  come  forward, 
we  can  safely  affirm,  that  about  60  of  them  (the  va- 
rieties)  are  much  more  productive  than  any  we  have  as 
yet  seen  in  the  country  ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  some 
part  or  other  of  this  country  ;  we  began  our  harvest  on 
the  23d  July.  Mr.  Lasasca  does  not  intend  to  part  with 
any  of  his  grain  until  he  publishes  their  history,  which 
he  intends  doing  the  beginning  of  January.  We  should 
have  told  you  that  some  of  those  at  Hampstead  are  ripe 
though  they  were  only  sown  about  the  middle  of  April 
last ;  these  are  not  so  fine  .as  the  others,  owin"  to  the 
dryness  of  the  summer,  and  the  shaded  situation  in 
which  they  grew  ;  but  there  are  many  fine  fertile  kinds 
amongst  tliem,  and  we  will  renew  the  most  of  them 
next  season.  As  there  is  little  appearance  of  poor 
bigotted  Spain  calling  home  her  persecuted  patriots,  it 
is  very  likely  that  both  the  patriot  and  his  corn  will 
become  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  He  has  been 
40  years  in  collecting  them,  and  while  in  JIadrid,  for 


that  purpose,  they  cost  him  upwards  of  15,000/.,  and  are  ; 
now  his  principal  property,  so  w-e  hope  that  these  state-  ■ 
raents  will  satisfy  your  inquiry,  and  am,  &c  ,  W.  A." 
"  P.S.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  agriculturist  ■ 
or  agricultural  society  has  as  yet   offered  to  patronise 
this  worthy  man  ;  the  value  of  what  he  possesses  in  corn 
cannot  be  calculated  in  a  country  like  this.   He  has  corn 
from  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  from  Barbary,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,   Georgia,   Astracan,  Circassia,  i 
Tartary,  Greece,  &c.     We   should  have  also  informed  \ 
you  that  besides  the  numerous  species  of  AVheat,  he  has 
at  the  same  time  about  70  varieties  of  Oats  and  30  of 
Barley,  many  of  which  are  far  more  productive  than 
any   at    present   cultivated   in    Britain."     Is   anything 
known  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Gardens  to  which  this  extract  relates. —  T.  C. 

Glass  Milk-paiis,  ^c. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
"  Aliquis,"  I  beg  to  state  that  last  year  I  made  trial  of 
the  glass  pans  for  milk,  and  found  that  in  my  dairy, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  slate  shelves,  the  pans  cracked 
across  at  a  temperature  of  23°  or  26°  Fahrenheit,  and 
I  have  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
use,  and  think  that  well-glazed  earthenware  are  the 
best. — Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  would  state 
whether  there  be  any  composition  which  will  protect  the 
bark  of  young  trees  from  being  gnawed  by  rabbits, 
sheep,  and  calves,  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  trees  or 
the  animals.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  composi- 
tion should  be  as  much  as  possible  the  colour  of  the 
bark,  and  that  the  mode  and  cost  of  preparing  it  should 
be  stated.— fl.  //. 

Yeast. — The  recipe  in  a  late  Number  is  of  no  use  to 
me,  as  I  do  not  want  to  know  how  to  remove  the  bitter 
from  yeast,  but  "  the  process  of  making  yeast,"  in  any 
way  besides  fermenting  beer.  A  correspondent  of  yours 
about  a  month  back,  says,  "  there  is  a  well-known 
method  of  making  yeast  from  Potatoes,"  but  he  does 
not  state  the  process. — M.  B. 

Poultry. — Can  you  inform  me  whether  a  coarse 
bread,  made  of  Barley  and  Oatmeal,  is  good  and  proper 
food  for  fowls.  I  find  that  mine  prefer  it  to  any  food 
I  can  give  them,  whether  whole  grain  or  in  the  form 
of  meal ;  but  as  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  for 
them  as  a  constant  food,  I  do  not  like  to  give  it  without 
some  information  on  the  subject.  Is  it  likely  that 
bread  would  keep  them  in  as  good  condition  as  grain  ? 
would  it  be  good,  now  and  then,  as  a  change  of  food  ? 
If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  it,  and  would 
report  their  experience  on  this  head,  and  also  on  the 


subject  of  keeping  fowls  in  a  yard — in  which  case  they 
depend  entirely  for  food  on  what  is  given  ihem — they 
will  deserve  the  ihanks  of  all  amateur  poultry  keepers. 
— X.  Y.  Z.  [We  can  hardly  suppose  anything  to  be 
better  food  for  fowls  than  this  coarse  bread.  For 
statements  on  poultry  keeping,  see  pages  407,  423,  444, 
499,  535.] 

Artificial  Egg-Hatcher. — Will  any  correspondent  of 
your's  favour  me  with  the  best  means  of  forming    an 

'  artificial  hatching-house,  somewhat  similar,  but  on  a 
far  less  scale  than  the  one  lately,  or  still  in  work  at 
London.  I  should  like  to  know  the  probable  least  ex- 
pense at  which  one  on  a  small  scale — say  25  feet  by  20 

;  — could  be  wholly  completed  for,  and  whether  it  would 
be  better  or  more  economical,  heated  with  hot  air  or 
water  ;  and  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  plan  of  such  a  building.— Ze/a. 

Weeds  on  Railway  Banlts. — I  wish  you  could  im- 
press upon  railway  companies  the  good  they  might  do 
to  farmers  by  employing  the  poor  in  the  parishes  their 
railways  pass  through,  at  any  rate  for  a  week  or  two, 
in  cutting  the  Thistles  and  other  weeds  on  the  banks 

'  and  sides.     In  travelling  along  the  Croydon  line   the 

i  other  day,  I  saw  most  luxuriant  crops  of  Thistles  and 
other  weeds  coming  into  full  bloom,  and  preparing 
abundant  trouble  for  the  neighbouriug  farmers  for  next 
year,  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  seed.  I  am  sure,  if  road 
trustees  and  i*ailway  directors  would  have  but  the  weeds 
mown  tliroughout  the  country  on  the  road-side,  it  would 

I  be  a  vast  saving  of  labour  to  poor  farmers. — C'cis. 

I  Jllachfne-makers.  —  I  would  just  add,  that,  if  you 
could  effect  a  change  with  the  makers  of  agricultural 
implements,  as  you  have  happily  succeeded  with  glass 
manufacturers,  in  obtaining  a  reduction  in  prices,  you 
would  do  much  good  to  the  agricultural  interest.  When 
the  prices  charged  for  successful  implements  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  similar  instruments  (though  per- 
li-ips  not  so  good)  made  by  private  manufacturers,  it  is 
no  wonder  th.it  the  generality  of  farmers  are  backward 
in  procuring  them.  The  makers  themselves  I  am  per- 
suaded would  in  the  end  profit  more,  were  they  to  sell 
them  cheaper,  and  afford  facilities  to  country  purchasers. 
—  Clericus.  [Thanks  for  your  suggestions;  some  of 
them,  however,  we  are  unable  to  adopt,  that,  for  in- 
stance, regarding  an  early  country  edition  of  the  Paper. 
As  regards  the  implement-makers  who  obtained  prizes 
at  Shrewsbury,  the  following  is  a  list,  with  the  ad- 
dresses, iScc. 


Address. 


Earl  Ducie    IJley  Gloucestershire 


Implement. 


1 


Price. 


John  Cornes 

Saunders  and  Co. 
Richard  Hornsby 

James  Riclimoud 


Henry  Locock . 
John  Bruce  . . . 
John  Read   . .. 


William  Crosskill 


Barbridge,  K"antwicli   . 

Bedford 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

Salford 


Westerland,  Paington , 

Teddington,    Stratford-on-Avon 
-3.5,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly  . . . , 

Beverley  Iron-works,  Hull 


J.  TV,  Newberry ] Chipping  Xorton, 

Alexander  Dean 'Birmingham    .  .. 


Edward  Hill    Brierly-hill  Iron-works,  Dudley 


Wrought-iron  Cultivator 20? 

Com  Crusher \Ql 

^  Cart  for  general  purposes  1 ....  - 

Thrashing  and  Dressing  Machine 

Chaff  Cutter llO! 

Iron  Harrow    |5L  105 

Drill  Presser  to  deposit  Manure   . .  !l4?,  IO5 

'Oilcake  Breaker 8! 

i  Churn    5? 

'Steaming  Apparatus     9f 

Potatoe  Washer il.  10s 

One-way  Plough    -5!.  10s,  to  M.  6s. 

I  Paring  "Plougli    1 51.  15s 

Subsoil  Pulveriser bl.  5s 

Fire  Engine 65!.  to  8-5J 

Clod  Criisher 241 , 

One-horse  Cart   10!.  10s 

Horse  Seed-dibbler   60! 

Linseed  Crusher 6!.  15s 

Steam  Engine 160!, 


George  Frere 11,  E.  Claremont-st., 

W.  H.  Viago I  Penzance 

Mrs.  JI.  Cartneil 134,  London-road,  Liverpool. 

David  Harkes Mere,  Knutsford 

Thomas  Dickon Tbor'esway,  Caistor   

E.  H.  Bentall Beybridge,  Maldon   

William  Sanday jHolme-pierre-point,  Notts.  . 

C.  Philipps  and  Co Bristol 

James  Spencer    

Wedlake  and  Thompson, 

Lieut,  Tibere  

W.  C.  Cambridge  

Evan  Thomas 


Hopton,  Worksworth    

Hornchurch,  Romford 

Chilleswood-house,  Taunton  , 
Market  Lavington,  Devizes  , 
Keel  Meifod,  Welshpool 


Moveable  Sheepfold 
Granai-j- Crane  ,,,. 
Gates,  Hui'dles,  &c. 
Xorwegian  HaiTOW 

Seed  Planter    

Weighing  Machine 
Horse  Hoe    


5(,  5s. 
6J 


6!,  to  8!, 

27! 

5!.  OS.  . . 

31.  10s. 

„         „        1!,  10s. 

Hand  Seed-dropper !7s.  Gd. . . 

Winnower '14!,  14s. 

Turnip  Cutter 5! 

Chaff  Cutter 10!.  10s, 

Haymaking  Machine    14!,  14s, 

Compound  Lever-power 23! 

Steam  Engine 1.50!.    . . 

Lever.age  applied  to  Scarifier ilO! 


10!. 
2!, 
5!, 
10!, 
lOi, 
5!. 
10!. 
3i. 
51. 
51. 
Silver  MedaL 
61. 
5!. 
101. 
5!. 

lor. 

21. - 
13!. 
10!. 
10!. 
10!. 
2!. 

Silver  Medal. 
10!. 

lor, 

2(, 
2!, 
Silver  Medal, 

101! 
5!. 
-5i. 
3!. 
5!. 
5!. 
Silver  Medal, 


With  regard  to  your  other  question,  we  do  not  think  i  section.     Your  third  question  is  inserted  in  the  Notices 
that  you  can  do  better  than  sow  Rye  now  as  spring  food,    to  Correspondents.] 
See  a  paragraph  by  Mr.   Baker  in  the  Miscellaneous  | 


^OCfttitS. 
THE  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  which  has  just 
been  held  at  Beverley,  is  stated  in  the  Hull  Packet, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  particulars,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  best  for  stock,  imple- 
ments, and  company  which  the  Society  has  ever  had. 
An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  Council  din- 
ner, on  the  Preservation  and  Application  of  Liquid 
JIanure,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  to 
our  columns  in  an  abridged  form.  Geo.  Legaed,  Esq  , 
in  opening  the  discussion,  said — It  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  consider  of  what  liquid  manure  consists.  I 
have  consulted  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  to 
which  I  have  had  access.  Sprengcl  has  given  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  of  cows  (fed  on  Grass)  examined 
under  three  conditions — when  fresh,  when  it  has  under- 
gone decomposition,  and  when  allowed  to  pulrily  with 
the  addition  of  its  own  bulk  of  water.  Professor  John- 
ston has  given  an  analysis  of  urine  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  German  analyst,  and  their 
researches  show  that  fresh  urine  consists  of  about92-i  per  j 
cent  of  water,  4  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  S-J  per  cent,  of 
saline  ingredients,  such  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  phos- 1 


phates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  S:c,;  so  that  7-J  p.arts  in  100 
of  fresh  urine  consists  of  dry,  solid,  fertilising  matter. 
Of  this  4  parts  are  urea — a  substance  which,  when  dis- 
solved in  water  only,  will  remain  unchanged  for  many 
months  ;  but  in  urine  it  will,  by  the  action  of  the  other 
ingredients,  putrify  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  finally  resolve 
itself  almost  entirely  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  generated  is  of  a  highly 
volatile  nature,  and,  unchecked,  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  to  ammonia 
generated  in  the  soil  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
manures  that  much  of  their  effect  on  crops  is  due.  It 
is  to  this  substance  that  guano  owes  its  chief  value  over 
other  imported  manure.  If,  therefore,  it  is  proved  that 
urine,  when  properly  preserved,  contains  as  large  a  per 
centage  of  ammonia  as  the  best  imported  guano,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  hitherto  neglected  substance  is  equal  as  a 
fertilising  agent  to  that  commodity  in  quest  of  which 
our  ships  are  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  for 
which,  when  brought  to  our  shores,  we  freely  give  from 
6/,  to  10/,  per  ton  It  is  hardly  possible  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present  to  avoid  adverting  to  the  loss  which  is 
so  very  generally  sustained  by  farmei-s,  in  allowing  this 
valuable  substance  to  run  waste.     Mr.  Alfred  Gyde,  of 
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Painswicli,  Gloucestershire,  sceins  to  me  to  have  put 
this  questi.iH  in  so  striliing  a  point  of  view,  in  a  scries 
of  letters  which  he  published  in  the  Ayricullural  Gazette, 
of  hist  year,  entitled  "  Blacic  Horse  Ponds,"  that  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowedbriefly  to  refer  to  them.  Mr.  Gyde 
says,  that  each  cow  voids  annually  13,000  lbs.  of  urine, 
containing  8  cwt.  of  solid  matter.  This  solid  matter 
being  efjiial,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  best  guano,  may  be 
valued  at  the  same  price,  viz.,  10/.  per  ton.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  fertilising  matter  contained  in  the  urine  of 
a  cow  is  aiHiuully  4/.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  of  l.'^OO 
acres,  it  is  said  (.and  I  think  fairly)  that  there  should  be 
kept  a  stock  of  30  he.ad  of  cattle,  20  horses,  and  GO  pigs. 
If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that,  from  the  urine  of  these 
animals,  •l.'j, 000  lbs.,  or  20  tons  of  fertilising  matter,  of 
the  value  of  "200/.  sterling  is  ammally  produced,  and,  by 
the  indifference  of  the  occupier,  three-fourths  of  it  per- 
mitted to  run  off 'into  the  nearest  ditch  or  pond,  occa- 
sioning a  loss  of  \a  tons,  or  of  150/.  in  money.  In  this 
there  is  doubtless  a  certain  over-statement,  occasioned 
by  the  assumption  that  the  cattle  are  folded  during  the 
whole  ye.ar.  If,  however,  we  take  the  loss  at  half  the 
amount  stated  by  Mr.  Gyde,  and  say  that  the  waste  of 
this  material  upon  a  farm  of  500  acres  equals  75/.  in 
money,  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
this  matter  demands  the  attention  of  practical  farmers. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the  importance  of 
this  substance,  it  remains  to  show  how  it  may  be  pre- 
served and  applied.  With  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  it,  the  first  consideration  is  how  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  that  most  important  ingredient — ammonia,  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  when  existing  in  a  state  of  carbonate  (a 
state  induced  by  the  putrefaction  and  the  decomposition 
of  urea),  is  a  highly  volatile  substance,  in  other  words, 
the  consideration  is  how  to  fix  the  ammonia.  There  are 
various  modes  of  doing  this.  1st,  it  may  be  effected  by 
adding  to  the  urine  an  equal  bulk  of  water — water  hav- 
ing the  property  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammoniaeal 
gases.  In  this  ease  it  becomes  necessary  that  at  least 
double  the  quantity  of  tlie  diluted  liqtiid  must  be  applied 
to  the  land  to  produce  equal  effects.  2d.  Gypsum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime  (or  plaster  of  Paris),  powdered,  intro- 
duced into  the  tank  will  have  the  effect  of  fixing  ammo- 
nia— and  tile  low  price  at  which  this  substance  can  be 
obtained  is  a  recommendation  for  its  use.  It  is  requisite, 
however,  that  the  gypsum  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  for  being  a  sub- 
stance by  nature  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  it  would 

*remain  in  the  tank  comparatively  inert,  unless  more 
finely  re.'  .1  than  it  can  be  by  crushing  or  grinding, 
— therefore,  it  is  desirable  tluit  it  should  be  burnt  or 
calcined  ;  and  it  should  be  frequently  stirred  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  residuum,  wheu  practicable,  removed, 
and  fresh  gypsum  added, — tlie  residuum  becoming,  by 
the  process  of  conversion,  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk. 
3d.  There  are  two  acids  — sulphuric  and  muriatic,  which 
may  be  successfully  used  in  fixing  the  anmionia  in  liquid 
manure — and  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  they  both  of 
them  possess  recommendations  for  this  purpose,  for  they 
combine  readily  and  speedily  with  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  leave  no  sediment  in  the  tank— in  these 
respects  having  the  advantage  over  gypsum.  But, 
though  the  most  certain,  they  are  clearly  not  the  cheapest 
means  (as  by  some  has  been  said)  of  fixing  the  ammonia 
— the  former  of  these  substances  being  now  commonly 
sold  at  \d.  per  lb.,  or  9.!.  id.  per  cwt.  ;  the  latter  at 

•  f rf.  per  lb,,  or  Is.  per  cwt.  ;  for  if,  as  it  is  stated  by, 
I  believe,  good  authority,  that  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  is  required  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  4  gallons 
of  urine,  then  4000  gallons — the  quantity  of  liquid  ma- 
nure that  we  will  suppose  is  required  for  an  acre — 
will  have  had  4/.  3s.  id.  expended  in  its  fixation  (or 
neutralisation),  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  3/.  2s. 
by  means  of  muriatic  acid.  No  farm-buildings  can  be 
considered  complete  without  the  appendage  of  a  tank  to 
some  part  of  them  for  collecting  the  liquid  manure. 
If  stall  feeding  should  be  the  pl^n  adopted  on  the  farm, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  that  drains  should  be  made 
from  the  feeding-house,  with  gratings  to  carry  off  the 
urine  into  a  tank  contiguous  to  the  buildings  ;  but  if,  as 
is  the  practice  on  many  large  farms,  especially  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  cattle  be  fed  in  open  yards  (well 
shedded),  then  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary -to  make  a 
tank  within  the  yards  themselves  ;  for  if,  before  admit- 
ting the  cattle  into  them  in  autumn,  the  yards  be  well 
bottomed  with  the  dead  Couch-grass  and  weeds  that 
have  been  collected  (instead  of  being  burnt)  from  the 
farm  during  the  previous  summer,  and  if  a  sufficient 
supply  of  straw  (bedding)  be  added  from  time  to  time 
as  it  is  required,  the  slied  also  being  well  spouted,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  liquid  excrements 
of  the  caltle  will  be  absorbed.  If  overflow  there  should 
be,  in  a  very  wet  season,  means  should  be  provided  to 
carry  it  off  into  the  tank,  which,  as  I  think,  will  be  most 
conveniently  placed  immediately  adjacent  to  the  plat- 
form, or  site,  or  floor,  upon  which  the  manure  is  annually 
carted.  This  site,  should  be,  if  possible  an  inclined 
plane,  or  better  still,  where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  an 
excavation.  Upon  that  platform  all  the  manure  made 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  must  be  carted,  and  care- 
fully and  solidly  piled  up  ;  and  close  to  it,  connected  by 
transverse  uuderdi-ains  (made  of  larger  tiles),  should  a 
capacious  tank  be  made.  Before  quitting  the  subject 
of  the  manure  hill,  I  would  mention  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced great  advantage  from  covering  it  (when  duly  built 
up,  and  trodden  and  shaped)  with  about  2  inches  of 
burnt  gypsum.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  fixing  by  this 
means  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  dung-hill,  but, 
at  least,  it  has  checked  evaporation,  and  caused  the  pre- 
servation of  considerably  more  liquid  than  was  the  case 


before  the  use  of  gypsum  was  tried.  The  size  of  the 
tank  should  perhaps  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  from  whence  the  drainage  of  liquid 
is  to  take  place,  still,  upon  the  whole,  my  advice  on  this 
subject  would  ho  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Crompton, 
last  year,  at  Richmond — ^"Make  your  tanks  large 
enough  ; "  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  once 
made,  it  is  impossible  to  increase  Iheir  size.  On  a  farm 
which  I  occupy,  at  Garton,  a  tank  was  made  last  j'car 
of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  15  feet  in  depth  by  12 
feet  in  width ;  circular  walled,  with  brickwork  the 
thickness  of  one  brick,  backed  with  clay,  and  cased 
with  Roman  cement.  A  tank  of  this  dimension  is 
capable  of  containing  about  13,000  galls.,  and  it  was 
made  at  the  following  cost,  viz  ,  excavation,  2/.  ;  7400 
bricks,  9/.  2s.  ;  bricklayers'  work,  &c,  1/.  lU.  Gd.  ;  72 
stones  of  Rom.an  cement,  .S/.  12s.;  lime  and  sand,  say 
U. ;  total,  17/.  8s.  6d.  The  next  question  is — how  to 
make  use  of  the  liquid  in  the  most  profitable  way  ? 
There  seems  to  be  two  modes  of  using  it  in  general 
operation  ;  one  in  a  liquid  state,  the  other  in  combina- 
tion with  refuse  vegetable  matter,  soil,  and  road  scrap- 
ings. The  former  is  greatly  in  vogue  in  Flanders,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  the  latter  is  I'cconimended 
by  many  able  farmers  in  this  country,  among  whom  I 
may  name,  Mr.  Hannam,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Kirby,  and  various  others.  I  so  far  agree  with  Mr 
Hannam  that  where  a  fai'm  can  supply  a  quantity  of 
waste  soil,  such  as  old  banks,  head-lands,  road-sides,  &c., 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  liquid  annually 
saved,  its  fertilizing  ingredients  are  in  this  way  con- 
veyed to  the  land  in  the  most  economical  and  effectual 
way.  But  wherever  this  is  impracticable,  as  on  very 
many  farms  it  must  be  (on  the  Wolds  of  this  riding,  for 
example,  farms  of  500  or  600  acres,  with  perhaps  4  or 
5  inches  only  of  soil  above  the  chalk  rook),  where  this 
is  impracticable,  then  it  will  be  best  to  apply  the  liquid 
to  the  land  separately  ;  because  refuse  vegetable  matters, 
such  as  stubbie.  Couch-grass,  weeds,  &c.,  are,  as  I  think, 
more  advantageously  converted  into  manure  by  bot- 
toming the  fold  yards  and  dunghills  with  them  than  by 
heaping  them  together  and  pouring  liquid  upon  them. 
Where  liorso  litter  forms  a  chief  ^ingredient  of  the  hill, 
then  its  saturation  with  liquid  is  advantageous.  As  to 
the  quantity  to  be  applied,  Sprengel  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  about  3400  gallons  per  acre  of  urine  that 
putrefied  five  or  si.x  weeks,  and  states  that,  by  this 
means  9  or  10  per  cent,  of 'actual  manuring  matter  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  acre.  If  the  subject  of  our  present 
discussion  were  less  varying  in  its  nature  than  it  is, 
such  recommendations  as  these  might  be  advanced  with 
greater  confidence.  But  when  we  consider  the  innu- 
merable combination  of  circumstances  ir  ■  -i  which  the 
formation  of  liquid  manure  depends, — the  food  and 
drink  of  the  animals,  their  health,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  &c.,— it  must  be  obvious  that  the  ap- 
plication of  weights  and  measures  to  this  question  is 
less  trust-worthy  than  in  the  case  of  other  manuring 
substances,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  advantages,  and  why  in 
so  many  cases  it  has  been  attended  with  disappoint- 
ment. I  may,  however,  mention  one  or  two  successful 
instances  ;  at  Sledmere,  wliich,  as  is  well  known  to 
many  here,  is  situate  on  the  chalk.  Sir  T.  Sykes  has 
used  liquid  manure  on  his  Grass-land  for  several  years 
with  much  advantage.  He  applies  not  less  than  from 
4000  to  5000  gallons  per  acre,  he  has  three  or  four 
tanks,  none  of  less  size  than  10,000  gallons,  and  from  his 
large  horse  establishment,  &c.,  these  are  all  filled 
yearly  ;  the  time  of  application  is  in  spring,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  on  the  20th  of  May,  1844  ;  a  Grass 
paddock  had  been  eaten  quite  bare  by  mares  and  foals, 
and  the  liquid  applied  two  or  three  days  previously.  I 
was  informed  afterwards  that  this  produced  his  best 
crop  of  hay.  At  Garton,  where  I  occupy  a  farm,  a  field 
of  five  or  six  acres  of  similar  soil  was  laid  down  with 
permanent  Grasses  in  1844  ;  it  had  an  application  of 
liquid  m.anure — drainage  of  dunghills — in  April  or  May 
last,  at  the  rate  of  5000  gallons  to  the  acre.  This  sum- 
mer, although  the  second  year  of  its  pasturage,  that 
part  on  which  the  liquid  has  been  applied  is  a  much 
better  pasture  than  the  remainder  of  the  field,  having 
much  more  white  Clover  in  it ;  much  difference  is  per- 
ceptible where  the  liquid  was  not  applied,  and  much 
less  white  Clover.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  best  to  apply 
liquid  manure  in  the  spring  ;  vegetation  then  proceeds 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  consequently  is  in  a  fitter 
state  to  absorb  nutriment,  in  rainy  weather,  if  pos- 
sible,— at  all  events  when  the  ground  is  damp  ;  if  done 
in  dry  hot  weather,  an  incrustation  is  apt  to  be 
left  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  injures  their 
growth. 

Thojus  Short,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Mastin,  said  —  The 
method  which  he  had  found  to  be  best,  of  disposing 
of  surplus  urine  was  to  fi.x  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
gypsum.  One  hundred  pounds  of  gypsum  would  fix  the 
ammonia  of  780  gallons  of  liorse  urine.  This  urine 
was  conveyed  into  open  tanks,  into  which  wex*e  thrown 
any  absorbent  materials  that  could  be  found.  The  ma- 
terials, of  course,  differed  in  powers  of  absorption.  The 
best  he  had  met  with  was  dried  peat,  one  ton  of  which 
would  absorb  1 ,000  gallons  of  urine.  Couch,  or  Twitcb- 
grass,  too,  was  an  excellent  absorbent.  After  it  had 
laid  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  tank,  it  was  spread 
over  the  fold-yard.  The  preceding  speaker  had  said 
that  100,000  gallons  of  urine  would  produce  4,000  gallons 
of  urea  when  putrefied  ;  when  putrefied  with  water  only 
400.  Now  this  urea,  wdien  it  became  a  compound  sub- 
stance, contained  74  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  whole  of 
which  was  lost  (?)  by  being  converted  into  carbonate  of 


ammonia  during  pmrefaction.  And  although  great  re- 
sults had  followed  the  application  of  urine,  he  was  well 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  its  qualities  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  phosphates  .and  soluble  salts  it  contained. 
One  excellent  quality  in  the  human  urine  was  the  ex- 
ceedingly rich  phosphate  it  produced.  There  was  a 
manure  which  he  believed  could  be  made  equal  to  it, 
and  at  a  very  little  expense,  namely,  a  compound  in  the 
proportion  of  one  bushel  of  burnt  bones  with  10  gallons 
of  urine,  solidifying  the  whole  with  well-burnt  gypsum, 
and  then  by  breaking  down  it  crumbled  into  powder, 
and  produced  one  of  the  richest  manures  they  could 
have.  In  conclusion,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  the  best  liquid  manure  was  the 
rain  of  heaven.  It  dissolved  the  soluble  salts  provided 
by  man,  as  well  as  the  more  indissoluble  salts  of  nature, 
much  more  effectually  than  the  art  and  ingenuity  of 
man  can. 

H.  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  said  two 
methods  of  fixing  ammonia  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. One  was  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
other  by  means  of  gypsum.  These  were  the  two  he 
undertook  to  compare,  in  the  first  instance.  The  first 
step  he  took  was  to  mix  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  gypsum,  which  were  easily  soluble,  and 
though  gypsum  had  been  strongly  recommended,  he  was 
rather  sceptical  of  its  effects  in  tanks.  He  therefore 
took  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  would 
chemically  con:ibine  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gypsum. 
A  certain  effect  was  produced,  but  in  no  case  was  more 
th;>n  half  the  ammonia  fixed  by  the  use  of  gypsum.  He 
did  not  say  burnt  gypsum,  because  then  it  was  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  the  moment  they  mixed  it  with  water,  it 
would  set  so  hard  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
They  had  better,  therefore,  use  ground  gypsum.  In 
another  instance  he  wished  to  ascertain  if  gypsum 
would  act  on  solids,  and  for  that  purpose  he  took  a  large 
basket,  which  he  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  manure 
and  gypsum,  and  buried  the  whole  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  in  a  manure  heap.  After  it  had  been  there  about 
a  week,  he  took  it  out,  and  having  washed  it,  he  found 
on  examination  that  a  considerable  action  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  ammonia  by  gypsum.  A  certain  quantity 
of  ammonia  had  been  fixed,  and  therefore  he  was 
justified  in  .saying  that  in  all  cases  common  ground 
gypsum  would  fix  ammonia  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
he  never  succeeded  in  fixing  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
50  per  cent.  So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  gypsum. 
The  next  point  was  the  comparative  economy  of  using 
sulphuric  acid.  Those  who  resided  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  a  market  town  might  procure  gypsum  at 
34s.  a  ton  at  the  most,  which  was  rather  less  than 
3-l6ths  of  a  Irf.  per  lb.  Sulphuric  acid  would  cost 
about  fr/.  per  lb.,  and  was  considerably  more  effective 
than  gypsum,  but  gypsum  was  three  times  as  cheap  as 
sulphuric  acid.  He  strongly  recommended  gypsum, 
and  for  this  reason  :  it  was  almost  impossible  to  know 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  which  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  tanks.  All  who  had  had  any  experience  in  the 
matter  knew  that  it  was  a  very  awkward  matter  to  have 
to  do  with  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid.  If,  also,  they 
poured  in  ever  so  little  too  much  of  the  acid,  it  acted 
on  the  tanks  as  well  as  on  the  manure,  and  a  speedy 
effect  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be  the 
tumbling  to  pieces  of  the  tank.  The  farmer  would, 
therefore,  be  under  a  dread  of  pouring  in  too  much 
acid,  and  the  result  would  be  that  he  would  always  be 
under  the  mark,  and  would  thus  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  same  eft'ect  as  would  be  produced  b}'  gypsum. 
Therefore,  both  as  to  safety  and  economy,  he  would 
strongly  recommend  gypsum  ;  and  although  its  effi. 
cieney  was  not  so  immediate  and  great  as  that  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  he  would  mention  an  additional  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  its  use,  and  that  was  that  it  could  be 
applied  better  and  with  more  safety  in  compost,  and 
that  an  excess  of  gypsum,  so  far  from  being  destructive, 
as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  lielp  to  fi.x  the 
ammonia  on  the  compost  heap.  Therefore  he  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  gypsum  ought  to  be 
fairly  recommended,  for  whatever  advantage  might  be 
obtainecT  by  the  great  and  speedy  effect  of  sulphuric 
acid,  was  compensated  sufficiently  by  the  safety  and 
comparative  cheapness  of  gypsum.  The  next  point  was 
what  quantity  of  gypsum  should  be  used  to  a  certain 
sized  tank.  He  would  tell  them  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia which  he  had  found  in  different  tanks.  The 
highest  that  he  had  met  with  was  1|  oz.  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  an  imperial  gallon  of  urine.  But  that  was 
by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  ammonia  he  liad  ever  met 
with.  A  fair  sample  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon 
of  liquid  manure  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  that  was  only 
one-seventh  of  the  former  quantity  ;  and  thus  would  be 
seen  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  a  certain  amount  of 
gypsum  or  acid.  He  thought  that  the  application  of 
about  a  ton  of  gypsum  per  year  would  be  found  a  great 
advantage,  and  he  would  also  recommend  that  the  tank 
should  be  cleaned  out  once  or  twice  a  year.  If  they 
did  not  do  so,  they  would  soon  find  them  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Mr.  Thompson  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  only  detain  them  on  one  other  point, 
and  that  was  what  size  the  tanks  should  be  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  sized  farm  buildings.  He  found  that 
in  his  own  case,  having  a  fold-yard  100  feet  long,  by 
80  feet  broad,  consequently  containing  8000  square 
feet,  with  a  tank  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the 
liquid  caused  by  rain  and  urine,  must  be  capable  of 
holding  100,000  gallons.  Now,  that  was  probably  a 
much  larger  tank  than  any  one  present  would  like  to 
make.  He  might  say,  therefore,)  that  he  had  found  a 
tank  capable  of  containing  10,000  gallons,  if  emptied 
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twice  during  tlie  year,  sufficiently  large  for  all  useful 
purposes.  It  was  q^uite  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
rule  upon  this  point,  and  therefore  would  recom- 
mend, in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  how  large 
a,  tauk  would  be  required,  that  each  farmer  intend- 
iu"'  to  have  cue  should  place  a  cask  in  a  situation 
so  as  to  receive  the  liquid  manure  from  the  yard,  and  by 
observing  the  number  of  times  it  required  to  be  emptied, 
durins,  say  three  or  six  months,  they  would  get  to  know 
the  size  of  tank  suitable  to  then-  i-espective  farms. 

Wm.  Dickenson',  Esq.,  of  London,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  covered  drains  for  the  preservation 
of  ammonia  iu  liquid  manures  ;  it  was  well  known  that 
by  exposure  to  air  it  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  amnio- 
niacal  properties.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  pumping 
out  the  liquid  into  the  m.anure  cart,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  snout  of  the  pump  should  be  so  fi.Ked  that 
the  au-  should  not  get  to  the  contents  of  the  cai't  ;  and 
also  that  in  distributing  it  on  the  laud  the  manure  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  earth  with  as  little  exposure  as 
possible.  By  attending  to  these  precautions,  he  had 
last  year  produced  10  crops  of  Grass  in  succession  upon 
the  same  land.  The  first  was  cut  in  March,  with  about 
10  inches  of  Grass  ;  it  was  cut  a  second  time  on  the 
13th  of  April ;  a  third  time  on  the  -Ith  of  May  ;  a  fourth 
time  on  the  24th  of  May  ;  a  fifth  time  on  June  the  14th ; 
a  si.\th  time  on  July  the  22d,  with  ripe  seeds,  and  three 
loads  of  hay-straw  to  the  acre.  Immediately  after  each 
of  these  crops,  the  laud  was  watered  once  from  a  London 
street  water-cart,  with  two  parts  of  urine  from  the 
stables  and  one  part  of  water  ;  the  produce  of  each  crop 
increasing  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  from 
three  quarters  of  a  load  per  acre,  as  hay,  to  three  loads 
per  acre.  The  crop  having  shed  a  quantity  of  seed,  he 
was  doubtful  the  urine  might  injure  its  growth,  so  he 
discontinued  to  water  it,  but  well  haiTowed  it  with  iron 
harrows,  expecting  nothing  more  from  it.  It  produced, 
however,  four  light  crops  afterwards  ;  and  he  had  stand- 
ing upon  it  in  .]  uly  last,  three  loads  to  the  acre,  the 
third  crop  for  seed.  This  first  cutting  during  the 
present  year  was  not  until  the  bth  of  April,  the  second 
on  Slay  the  3d,  the  third  on  June  the  9th,  the  fourth 
(2i  feet  long)  was  standing  in  last  month.  The  Grass 
to  which  be  liad  referred  was  ItaUan  Rye  Grass,  and 
■which  he  th'jught  it  necessary  to  state  differed  as  much 
in  quality  and  variety  as  English  Rye  Grass  or  English 
fruits.  There  were  Italian  E,ye  Grasses  that  bloomed  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  that  which  he  grew  stood  from 
4  to  5  feet.  They  had  heard  that  ammonia  applied  to 
the  land  in  dry  weather,  would  not  answer,  but  last 
year,  when  he  made  his  experiments,  there  was  nothing 
but  dry  weather.  [For  Mr.  Dickenson's  experiments  on 
this  subject,  see  page  538]. 


lio:i   III.       Hat/   an'l  Potato's In   this    case   11  lbs. 

of  hay  were  replaced  with  30.8  lbs.  of  Potatoes,  on  the 
supposition  that 

100  parts  of  Hav  =  280  of  Potatoes. 
50  of  Oats. 
520  of  .Straw. 
The  allowance  then  was  composed  of 

IlaT 20.0  lbs. 

Totatoes S0.8 

It  was  the  more  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  regimen,  because  Liebig  (Chimie  Org.,  Intro,  p. 
cxxx. ),  on  theoretic  grounds  declares  that  on  such  a 
regimen  horses  cannot  be  kept  in  health.  The  experi- 
ment was  continued  14  d.iys. 


1st  TVeighing— 

The  3  teams. 

Mean  per  horse 

No.  1,  4632.6 

So.  2,  4323.7            89SG.3 

1119.-5 

2d  Weighing — 

4637.7 

4709.8            9.397.5 

1174.4 

days— Gain      55.1  Gain. .  380.1  Gain  441.2 

Gain  .  .    54.9 

The  daily  increase,  per  horse,  then  i-.mounted  to  3.ylbs. 
Allowing  then  the  most  that  can  be  allowed  for  acciden- 
tal variation,  the  daily  increase  cannot  have  been  less 
than  1.7  lb.  The  condition  of  the  horses  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  only  inconvenience  arose  from  the 
too  great  bulk  of  the  food,  and  in  consequence,  from  the 
time  required  to  consume  the  food.  This  was  especially 
manifest  iu  the  case  of  old  horses.  Besides  the  two 
teams,  twelve  horses  employed  on  the  farm  had  the 
same  food,  aad  with  equal  success.  The  equivalents, 
then,  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  regimen,  may  be 
considered  as  available.  The  experiment^  however, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  nutritive  properties  of  Pota- 
toes have  been  rated  too  low.  Observation  I V.  Sub- 
stitution, of  Oats  and  Straw  for  a  portion  of  the  Hay. — 
The  same  equivalents  being  assumed  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  the  regimen  was  as  foUov/s  : — 

Hay  ....  11  lbs. 

Straw  ..  11 

Oats....  12.2 
The  horses  were  weighed  after  they  had  been  sub- 
mitted to   this  regimen  two   days.      The   e.xpei'iment 
continued  11  days. 


1st  "Weigliing —      1  i  The  2  teams. 

No.  1,  4.597.S|No.  2,  4360.1         8967.4 
2d  Weighing — 

4606.1  43G4.5 


In  11 
days — Gain 


Gain. . 


4.4 


8970.6 
Gain  13.2 


llean  per  horse. 
1119.7 

1121.3 


A    Lecture   on  the  Application    of  Chemistry   to   the 
Details  of  Practical  Farming,     By  Albert  J.   Eer- 
nays.  Member  of  the  Chemical  Society.-    Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 
Ant   one   wishing  for   a   summary  statement    of  the 
present  condition  of  the  theory  of  agriculture,  will   find 
it  in  this  pamphlet.     Mr.  Bernays  has  described,  so  far 
as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lecture,  the 
compositions  of  soils,  of  air,  of  water,  manures,  and  to 
some  extent  of  plants  ;  and  lie  has  also  explained  the 
benefits  arising  from  many  tillage  and  other  operations. 
As  an  illusti-ation,  we  extract  the  following  passage  in 
answer  to  the  question  : — To  what  cause  must  we  attri- 
bute the  usefulness  of  irrigation  ? 

"■Irrigation  resembles  fallowing  in  many  respects,  in- 
deed iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  and  Nile,  the 
former  quite  supersedes  the  latter  process.  It  is  be- 
cause the  water  of  streams  contains  o.xygen  in  solution, 
that  it,  says  Liebig,  effects  the  most  rapid  and  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  soil,  which  it  penetrates  and  in  which  it  is  con- 
tinually renewed.  It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to 
flood  the  land,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  remain  upon 
it  for  month.s,  for  it  is  then  converted  into  a  marsh,  and 
■we  all  know  that  marahes  are  not  the  most  fertile. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  water  alone,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary,  to  ensure  beneficial  results, 
to  renew  the  water  frequently.  The  depth  of  the  layer 
of  water  is  immaterial,  provided  it  be  frequently  re- 
newed." And  hence  is  inferred  what  experience  had 
already  taught  —  the  necessity  of  drainage  in  water 
meadows. 


ElisceUaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals,  {Boussingault,  vol.  ii.  p.  426.)— 
Observation  II.  Introduction  of  .lerusalem  Artichokes 
into  the  Meal. — Jerusalem  Artichokes  answer  very 
well  in  feeding  horses  ;  they  are  consumed  with  avidity, 
and  their  good  effects,  when  given  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, are  soon  visible.  In  the  present  case  30.8  lbs. 
■were  substituted  for  11  lbs.  of  hay,  assuming  their 
equivalent  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Potatoes.  The 
allowance  then  consisted  of 

Ilay 11     lbs. 

Straw  . .     ."5.5 

Oats 7.4 

Jer.  Art    50.8 
The  same  precautions  having  been  taken  as  before 
after  eleven  days  the  result  was 


The  2  teams. 
No.  2,  435$.8|        8923.4 


4  323.7  [ 


8947..5 


Mean  per  horse. 
1115.7 

1110.0 


1st  Weighings 

No.  1,  4.508.6 
2d  Weighing— 

4023.7 

In  11         

days — Sain      55.1  loss. .    S3.1  [Gain  22.1       jGaln 
whence  it  appears  that  the  equivalent  assigned  to  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     Observa- 


Under  this  regimen  there  was  then  scarcely  any 
alteration  in  the  weight.  We  see  from  this  ex- 
periment how  important  it  is  to  wait  a  day  or  two 
befu'e  making  our  observations.  Had  this  pre- 
caution been  neglected,  the  result  would  have  been  un- 
favourable to  the  particular  regimen.  In  fact,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  experiment  the  horses,  after  having 
been  fed  on  hay  and  Potatoes,  weighed  9397.5  lbs. 
Under  the  new  regimen,  two  days  after  having  been 
submitted  to  it,  they  weighed  only  8957.4  lbs.  We  can- 
not, however,  admit  that  in  these  two  days  they  lost 
440.1  lbs.  The  difference  is  doubtless  in  part  at- 
tributable to  a  less  nutritious  regimen. — M.  J.  B. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

CcTTiNG  CoEX  BT  ScTTHE  OK  SicKLE— i?  C  L — Thepaperyou 
allude  to  is  at  p.  340, 1314.  You  shall  have  extract^  next  week. 

Fences,  &c — iTciio— With  pleasure.  Will  you  be  kind  enough, 
in  the  lirst  place,  to  favour  us  vi-ith  a  perusal  ? 

Imfeovesient  or  Land  bt  Inccmbents — Cl^riais — "  What  acts 
e.\ist  for  facilitating  the  improvement  of  laud  awarded  to  in- 
cumbents 'i  Generally  it  is  talcen  from  commons,  or  waste,  or 
moorlands,  and  requu-es  a  greater  outlay  for  buildings  and 
drainage  than  one  having  only  a  life -interest  can  be  expected 
to  undertake." 

Plooghs — Monmouth — We  should  use  the  Scotch  Swing  Plough  ; 
simply,  however,  because  that  is  the  one  we  are  accustomed  to. 

PoND-MDD  AS  ilANCBE — ,S  Sortoii — You  must  get  it  flried  and 
broken  up  before  you  use  it :  that  is  all  that  is  neccssaiy  ;  but 
it  would  be  much  improved  if  you  could  make  a  compost  of  it 
with  lime  or  with  farm-yard  dung.  Grass  land  should  be 
manured  in  autumn,  i.e.,  in  August  or  September.  Wood- 
ashes  will  be  the  cheapest  form  iu  which  you  can  buy  potash 
for  manure  :  you  m.iy  apply  20  or  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Pbize  List  of  the  Agbicultdbal  Society — M  R  E  A  S — 
Your  observations  are  too  late  for  pubhcation  this  week. 

Rot  in  Sheep — Mo'ivmoutli — There  is  no  cure.  Give  them  plenty 
of  salt ;  it  will  act  as  a  preventive. 

Subsoil  Plough — Economist — In  our  opinion  the  subsoil  plough 
of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  is  much  the  best  implement  of  its 
kind.  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  have  invented 
a  three-toothed  implement  for  loosening  tlie  subsoil  \  and 
Mr.  Read  has  received  a  prize  from  the  Socict.v  for  Ttis  form 
of  subsoil  plough.  We  no  not  know  the  relative  power  re- 
quired to  work  tliese  implements.  The  subsoil  at  Shi-ewsbui-y 
was  as  easj'  to  work  .as  almost  any  subsoil  could  be. 

Subsoil  Ploughing — W Nortliumhrlinsis — It  is  not  safe  to  loosen 
the  soil  deeply,  without  first  draining  it, 

TuiN  iryOvnnG—Monrfiouili — The  proper  quantity  must  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  land.  We  have  been  iu  the  habit  of 
drilling  from'o  to  0  pecks  of  Wheat  per  acre,  in  rows  9  inches 
apart. 

Wheat — Monmouth — Red  straw,  white,  and  Shin-efFs  varieties 
have  been  sown  in  November,  December,  January,  February, 
March,  and  even  April,  and  in  all  cases  they  have  yielded  well. 


SMTTHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  18.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Beat  Scots,  Merefoidsj&c- 4^    0  to  1b  4  I   Beet  I -on  g- wools      -         -     4s6to4»10 
Best  Short  Hornfi  .3  10       4     sl    Ewes  ruid  eecond  quality     4     0       4     4 

Second  quality  Beasts     -30       36      LMTcba       ■         -         -         -     4     8       6     8 
Calvp.       -        •  -         -     4     0       6     0      PiKfl  -         -        -         -     3_  8       4     8 

BeBt  Downs  &Half-br«dB    4    8      G    o\ 

BeJiBts,  3400;   Sheep  and  Lambs.  2'l,240  ;  Calves. 134;  Pl^.SlB, 

We  h;ive  tfi-day  a  Itirge  matke<  i  f  B-a»iH,  and  a  (;<jniti.>quenc  dei^refsion  In 
the  trade.  Our  top  quorations  arc  quite  the  extreme  piioeBof  the  best  quali- 
tUs.  Several  inferioi  are  left  unsold.  — Thfc  number  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  is 
n'^i  \nTHt  for  the  time  of  year.  Goud  Mutlun  coniinuts  dear. —Lamb  trade  is 
dull.— Good  Cjlveeare  readily  disposed  ut  at  from  4=1.  8d.  to  is.— The  weather 
being  g"od,  Forku  dearer, 

Feidat,  Aug.  22. 

There  is  a  full  supply  of  Beef  to-day,  and  t  ade  ts  heavy;  the  beat  Scots, 
&c.,  make  Ecarcely  ariything  over  46.  2d.,  and  the  b?et  Short-horns  43. ;  infe- 
rior qiialities  are  difficult  to  dispose  li,  Btvera!  remain  unsi>ld —Sheep  are 
rather  shorter,  and  prices  fully  mpported  ;  bcrt  D  .wii»,  &t;.,  4s,  8d.  to  fis. ; 
best  Longw.jols,  48.  6d,  ti  4s.  Md.;  Ewee,  f-ta.,  4t>.  to  4'.  4d.— Lambi  are  not 
much  In  request ;  a  few  of  thebeat  mak^  rathe  more  than  63.4d.— Good  Calves 
are  as  dear,  being  worth  quie  53.— Fork,  3s.  8i    to  4b.  8 1. 

Beasts,  924;  bheeii  and  Lambs,  ;Sctl} ^  OalveB.^65;  Figs  311. 

41.  W.«»smUt)Aa](l. 


HOPS,  FaiDAT,  Aug.  22. 

We  have  had  a  good  trade  in  H  -ps  ilils  week  at  an  a  d-rance  of  from  8b.  to 
lOs.  parcwt.  The  accounts  still  continue  to  i-^m^?  unfavourable  from  the 
plantitioDf,  and  iTie  duty  is  called  ^'itiS.OT'  to  £170  <  00. 

FATTHWDBif  jSc  Smith,  Hop-Factorfl, 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Adg.  23.— The  Continental  fruit  season 
being  noiv  at  its  height,  the  market  has  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied during  the  iveek  with  foreign  fi-uit,  cliiefly  Gree  -gage  and 
Oi-lean  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Apples  and  Pears,  from  Ha^Te, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp.  Of  Pine-apples,  verj*  few  foreign 
soris  are  in  the  market,  and  the  prices  for  good  Enghsh-grown 
fruit  are  rather  on  the  rise.  In  regard  to  Grapes,  a  few  Por- 
tugals  have  just  madetlieir  appearance  on  tlie  stalls  ;  Hothouse 
varieties  are  good  and  abundant.  The  supply  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  continues  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  prices  for  them  are 
on  the  decrease.  Chen-ies,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos  (foir 
which  trade  is  getting  betterj,  are  all  but  over  for  a  season. 
English  Melons  are  plentiful,  and  very  good  in  quality  ;  Dutch 
varieties  continue  tu  be  imported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  scarce,  and  very  few  Strawber- 
ries are  to  be  met  with.  Of  Vegetables,  Peas  are  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  they  have  been,  and  they  are  rising  in  price  ;  French, 
Beans  have  not  altered  since  last  week,  and  Caulitiowers  also 
remain  nearly  the  same.  Tlie  prices  of  Potatoes  are  likewise 
the  same  as  quoted  iu  our  last  report ;  several  of  the 
samples  we  examined  were  tainted  with  the  disease  men- 
tioned in  another  column.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  good 
and  plentiful ;  and  Celery  is  increasing  in  quantity  as  well  as 
improving  in  quality,  iluslirooms  have  been  vei*y  plentifuJ, 
and  Sala ding  of  every  kind  is  abundant.  Among  Cut  Flowers, 
we  noticed  Vincas,  Gesneras,  Begonia  venusta,  Gardenias, 
Gladioli,  Ilelioti'opes,  Phloxes,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Car- 
nations, and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4«to  6« 
GrappB,  Hotliouse,  per  lb.,  2*  to  5f 
Peaches   per  doz.,  Gt  to  10* 
Ncctfirines,  ppr  doz,,  4i  to  t2* 
i'lums,  uer  hi.-tv.,  it  to  5j 

—  Oclean?,  per  hf.-iv.,  4t  to  C» 

—  Gre-n  G  iges,  pei  ht.BV.,5<  to  7« 

—  VioJets,  per  hf.6v.,  4,  to  Gi 
Apricots,  from  Is  lO  3i  per  doz. 
Cli2rriea,  wail,  pe.r  lb.  2i  to  b» 
.■ipples,  I)e;B.,  per  biich-,  2s  Qdw  5# 

—     Kitchen,  2a  6d  to  As 
Pears,  per  hf.-?v.,2a  to  5» 

—  Jdrgonellea,  per  hf  sv.,  Gt  to  8* 

—  Windbore,  A-  to  Ze  Od 
Strawberries,  per  pottle.,  6d  to  2t 
Currants,  per  ht.-sv.,  2s  6i  lo  is 


Molone,  3i  to  €s  each 

—  Hutch,  i(  to  3*  each. 
Gooseberries,  pt-r  sieve,  3*  to  4s 
VVainutB,  p^r  bushel.  2>  •<   7s 
Orantjea,  pel  dozen.  Is  i>.3t 

—  per  iou,  8j  to  £01 

—  biCiei,  per  loo,  IOj  to  16* 
Lemone,  i>erdo/,en.  Is  to  2< 

—  per  100,  7s  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 

»weet  AlmondB,  perlb.,  2s  6d  to  8« 
FilbertK.  Engii-h,  p- lOOlbs.,  60jto  60* 
Nats,  Ban-fjona,  2-i# 

—  Brazil,  2u» 

—  Spaiiiiih,  2Ca 

—  Cob,  Iu 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to  '» 
Cauliflowers,  pur  doz.,  la  lo  fi» 
French  Beaos,  per  hf.-BV.,  la  to  3* 


■el,i 


rhf..; 


i  to  9 


Ariicbokes,  per  doz.,l«  6d  to  2j  6d 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  40«  to  80s 

—  cwi.,  2j  Gd  to  6* 

—  bubhel,  is6d  to  3s 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2s  to 3/ 
Turnips,  por  doz.,  2#  to  3i 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9  >    to  2t 
CarrotB,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  2s  to  5r 
Pt-ae,  per  bushel  sieve,  Ss  6d  to  5s 


to6t 


rse  Kadlfth,  ,  _,  __ 

C'loumbers,  per  doz.,  Uto  6i 
Spinach,  per  aiuv-,,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Leeke.per  doz.,  2s  to  Si 
Garlic,  perlb.,8ii  to  lOd 
Celery,  per  buDch,  is  to  It  ed 
Vegetable  Mairowa,  p.  doz.  ad  to  Is 


VEGETABLES. 

Onions,  per  doz.,  2s  to  €t 

—  SpHnish,  per  doz.,  3l  to  6i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  htd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Is  to  2» 

—  —        Cos,  8ii  to  is  ad 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands  iidtul< 
Mushroom-Sfper  poule,  8'/  to  li  6d 
Small  Saiads,  per  punrtet,  2d  to  Sd 
BaL>i],i,aeen.  per  bunch,  id  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2Uto3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  td 
Thyme,  per  bunch.  4d 
Waterurct)>,  p.  In  em.  bun.  4dto6d 
Parsltjy,  per  half  siev.-,  td  to  1« 

—  Kuolp,  per  bundle,  fld 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
.Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Jlarjoratn,  per  bunch,  4d. 
Cheivil,  per  punnet,  2i  to3i 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SailTHFIELD,  Aug.  21. 
Crime  Mead.Hay  105*  to  use  I  Neiv  Bay        oun  to    858  I  NewClvr.Sli  tOlOEa 
Inferior  Hay    -         —  —    |  Ulover  —  t-  130    |  Straw         32  £8 

Ju>^^  OooruK,  Saleaoiaii. 
CnMBEELAND  MaeEET,  Aug.  21. 
PfJme  Mead.  Hay    105- tu  1I2.-  I  Old  Clover   iSBiionSal 

I^fe^ior  .  ^  90  98       Inferior  d:>.  llu         12.|       Str^W      5'33flto42a 

New  Hay        •        ,  C5         di    t  New  Clover  —  —    | 

.loaunA  Bauba,  Hny  Salesman* 
■Whitechapel,  Aug.  22. 

Pine  Old  Kay    -      105j  to  112a  |  Old  Clover      — s  lol23s  I 

Inferior  Hay      -        —  —      lofr.        „        —  -    I  Straw        86*  to40s 

New  Hay  -        70  90  1  .Vew  Clover     05        1!0| 


irARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  18. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning,  although  considerably  less  than  the  last  two  weeks, 
was  large  for  the  season  ;  a  few  of  the  best  qualities  were  taken 
at  a  dechne  of  2s.  per  qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight, 
but  no  progress  could  be  made  with  the  secondary  and  inferior 
sorts,  although  freely  offered  at  this  reduction,  and  they  conse- 
quently remained  unsold ;  in  free  Foreign  nothing  doing ; 
bonded  was  also  neglected,  but  holders  are  generally  careless 
of  selling. — Barley  must  be  written  Is.  dearer  than  last  Monday. 
— JBeans  and  Peas  fully  maintain  our  quotations. — Good  sweet 
Oats  meet  a  fair  demand  and  are  fully  as  dear,  but  all  inferior 
and  out-of-couditioned  qualities  are  a  very  heavy  sale. 

BHITISn,    PEE   I31PEEIAL  QUAETEE,  S,  S.  3.      S, 

Wheat,  EuEex,  Kent,  and  .Suffolk      .        .     While  60  64 

Norfolk,  Lincoln&hiie,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  — 

Barley,  Maltinu  and  di^tillinK  26s  toSOs  Chevalier  30  3! 

OatB,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polanda  20  23 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    20    22 

Iiiih      ....  .        Feed    20    22 

iMalt,  pale,  ship  ■ 64    60 

■■    Hertford  and  Essex         .         .        .        .        .     68  65 

Rye 23  32 

Beans,  Mazaftan,  old  and  new     32  to  38        Tick    32  39 

Fii^eon,  Heligoland      .    3?  to  44       Winds  —  — 

Peas,  White          .        .         .        .    36  to  29       Maple  36  39 

Friday,  Aug.  22. 
Quite  at  the  close  of  "Wednesday's  market,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  English  "Wheat  was  cleared  oflE"  for  country  account,  at 
about  2s.  over  the  rates  of  Monday.  This  morning  there  was 
very  little  offering,  and  holders  refusing  to  accept  a  decline  upon 
the  rates  of  last  day,  little  was  done,  the  fine  weather  inducing 
millers  to  hold  off.  Free  Foreign  and  bonded  were  neglected, 
but  there  were  buyers  of  Mediterranean  cargoes  afloat,  at  a  de- 
cUne  of  Is.  per  qr. — In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  we  observe  no 
alteration. — Fine  Oats  remain  as  last  quoted,  but  ordinary 
qualities  are  the  turn  cheaper. 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGEB. 


Red     . 
White 

Grind. 
Feed 
Potato 
Potato 


Harrow  34 
Longpod  — 
Grey        33 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
-'x  wpelts  cndine  Saturday,  Aug.  16. 


47  11 

—  10 

—  7 


Jui,Y  12       JuLi  19      July  iC  .    Ato.  2     ,    Ai;o.  9         AtJO.  16 


Canary        -         .        perqT     60s  to  6  is 
Carraway  -    per  owt    <2       4t 

Clover,  Ked,  Euplish  .    —        — 

—  —     Forelftn        -    —        — 

—  White,  Knplloh     -     —        — 

—  —  Forei^  -  —  — 
Coriander  ~  .  -  .12  18 
Hempseed  -  per  last  36  86 
Linseed        •         -       per  qr    62       60 

—  Baltio        -        .        •     36        41 

—  Cakes, Eng.  peripOO  IW    OIUIO 


SEEDS,  Aug.  22. 


£6/ 


LinseedCHkee,Foreign,p.too7'.10(to9/ 
Mustard,  White  •  p.bueh.     — •■_,—« 

—  Superfine    ,,       •    —        ^ 

—  Brown         ,, 
Rapeaeed,  Englishiperlast 
Rape  Cakes  -     per  ton     —        ^ 
Saiiitloin      -        -        -        -    — •  — 
TarcB,  Eng.  v^inter  p. bush.    4  6 

—     Foreign  -         -        -      3  6 

TrefoiJ        -        •     per  cwt    18       23 
Turnip  (too  variable  foiquotatlon). 
KtNOByohs  Ann  i-Ajr. 


34.— 1845.] 
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KTXGSLAXD  NUUSEIIY— FINAL  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  S:  MOUaiS  have  veceiyed 
instructions  to  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction, 
about  the  end  of  September,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  Stock,  consistint:  of 
a  lar-e  ussnrtnu-ut  of  EVERGREEXS,  FKUIT,  and  FOKEST 
TREES,  SinU'HS,  &c.  Further  particulai-s  will  be  given 
next  week.— American  Xursei-y.  Lcytoustone. 

TO  GEXTLEMEX,  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

THE  SALE  by  Messrs  PROTHKROE  &  MORRTS 
of  the  Nursery  and  other  Stock  of  'Sir.  CHAPMAN,  of 
Bedford  Lane,  Claphani  Ro:id,  advertised  tor  the  23th  inst.,  i.^ 
postponed  for  the  present, 


KENT. 
AN  ENTIRE  FAR-FAMED  TUKE  SOUTHDOWN  FLOCK. 

VERRALL  AND  SON  have  received  instructions  from 
the  Executors  of  HEJniY  Boys.  Esq.,  of  Mahnains,  Wal- 
dersbare.  lately  deceased,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  without  the  slight- 
est Reservation  (the  Farming  business  beinj?  about  to  be  relin- 
quished by  the  family).  The  ENTIRE  SOUTHDOWN  FLOCK, 
consisting  of  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  Rams  and  Ilam  Lambs,  in 
the  whole  upwards  of  One  Thousand,  which  have  been  bred 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  regardless  of.  expense,  by- 
the  late  owner  and  bis  father  for  the  last  Forty  Years,  from  the 
very  best  Flocks  on  the  Southdowns.  The  Sale  will  take  place 
ou  Fi-iday,  the  5tb  of  September,  at  12  o'clock,  at  Broome,  half- 
way between  Canterbury  and  Dover.  The  Auctioneers  beg  to 
state  from  the  best  authoi'ity.  tht^t  in  consocjvionce  of  Mr.  Boys 
having  p;iid  such  particular  atteatiou  to  the  Wool,  for  quantitv- 
and  quality  combined  this  Flock  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
kingdom. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  POOLE  NURSERY, 
DORSETSHIRE.— In  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of 
this  Nursery  being  too  actively  engaged  in  another  business  to 
give  it  proper  attention,  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  well 
siiuated  in  a  fust  increasing  neighbourhood,  and  might  be  bad 
on  easy  terms.  Any  one  thinking  of  talung  it  might,  if  he 
wislied,  come  as  a  Foreman  for  a  few  months  pre\-iously,  or  a 
person  o{ knoiou  ahUitks  and  good  standing  might  be  engaged  as 
a  permanent  Foreman,  at  liberal  salary,  or  as  a  Partner. 
Aug.  2:),  A.  Bplstow. 


iLOST  ELIGIBLY  SITUATE,  IN  THE  WEST  01? 
ENGLAND. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— xVn  excellent  and  exten- 
sive NURSERY  BUSINESS,  established  upwards  of  half 
a  centuiy.  Persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  an 
established  and  improving  business,  will  find  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rare  occun-ence.  Tlie  whole  or  part  of  the  Stock,  on 
the  Grounds,  may  be  taken  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
purchaser. — For  Particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Noble,  Fleet- 
street,  London. 

The  above  will  be  suitable  only  to  those  who  can  command  a 
respectable  capita^^ 


TO  HORTICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  MARQUEE,  a  great  bargain, 
capable  of  holding  400  to  oiiOpersous,  admirably  adapted  fcr 
public  or  private  shows  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  *fcc.  ;  it  is  easy  of 
erection,  and  very  portable,  and  will  be  sold  for  half  its  value  ; 
the  proprietor  having  no  use  for  it. — Birect  to  W.N.,  15,  Tower 
Royal,  Watling-street. 

^URSERY  GROUNDS  AND  STOCK  AT  STIR- 
-L^  LING.  N.B. — The  Subscribers,  heing  so  much  occupied 
with  theii"  Agricultural  trade  at  Stirling  and  Dublin,  are  de- 
sii'ous  of  reiinquisbing  the  Nursery  brunch  of  their  business, 
and  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole  of 
their  NURSERY  STOCK  at  a  valuation;  also  for  the  unex- 
pired tei-m  of  the  Lease  of  the  GROUNDS,  a  long  period  being 
still  to  run.  These  Grounds,  consisting  of  12i  statute  acres  of 
excellent  fi^ee  soil,  neatly  subdivided  and  sheltered,  are  fur- 
nished with  Dwelling  House  and  Offices.  The  Stock  is  select, 
and  of  the  most  saleable  description.  The  situation  at  Stii-ling 
central  for  railway  and  water  conveyance. 

To  a  party  desii'ous  of  investing  capital  in  a  well-established 
business,  this  opening  ofiers  peculiai*  advantages. — Fui'ther 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

W.  Drummoxd  tt   Sons,  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COT  T  AM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  »S:c.,  2,  Wiusley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  pui-pose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  _  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  j  1.^- inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5  800 
H        .,  ,,         8.0U0  I  24        „  ,,         3/200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  ''  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  AgricvUtm-al  Society  of  England,"  pa"-e  551 
Part  2.  ToL  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead.  Park,  near  Cranbrook.  Kent.  No 
chaj-ge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY.— 
-L  The  daily  occun'euce  of  Fire,  with  loss  of  Life  and  Pro- 
perty, 15  enough  to  arouse  the  attention  of  everv  tbinkin-T  mind 
J.  READ  begs  to  inform  the  PubUc  that  he  has  just  taken  out 
a  NEW  PATENT  for  improvements  in  his  FIRE  ENGINES 
and  MACHINES  for  domestic  purposes,  viz.  for  Mansions,  Til- 
lages, Factories,  or  wherever  there  is  dangerof  Fire,  by  reducin"- 
the  size  \vithout  diminishing  the  power.  The  above  En^-ines 
wall  discharge  fi'om  20  to  100  gaUous  of  water  per  minute^  will 
pass  through  any  common  doorway,  may  be  worked  with'two- 
tbii'ds  the  labour  of  the  common  engines,  and  di-awn  by  two 
men.  The  valves  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  get  out 
of  repair,  but  if  standing  by  for  years  will  be  readv  to  act  in  an 
instant.  The  above  may  be  seen  and  proved  at  the  Patentee's 
Regent-cibcus,  Piccadilly.  * 

Engines  of  any  power  or  dimensions  made  to  order. 
NJB. — None  are  genuine  except  stamped  "Read's  Patent." 
The  above  Engines  obtained  a  Prize  at  the  late  Agricultural 
Shows  at  Southampton  and  Shrewsbury. 


REAPING  SCYTHE. 

DRUMMOND'S  IMPROVED  REAPING 
SCYTHES  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  may 
be  recommended  with  every  confidence  ;  are  furnished  by  tlie 
Subscribers  at  their  establishments,  at  10».  each,  and  delivered 
free  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Cork,  Belfast,  or 
Londonderry,  at  lis.  v>d.  each,  and  when  more  than  three  are 
taken  atlU.  each.  N.B. — No  order  will  be  attended  to  from 
uuknown  coiTespon dents  mthout  a  remittance. 

W.  DncMMoxo  and  Sox,   Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and 
58,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 


<^ 


AINSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 

These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  21  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  maciiine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pfpes,  301.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  l-t.OOO  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  Zbl.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  25.  to  os.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  claj"  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movenieut.  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  ^vhich,  with  most  clays,  no  prerious 
prepai'ation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  vriW  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  efiiectually  dried  dm-ing  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  ruay  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  110,  Great' Guildfurd-stroet,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Jlr.  Shght's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  bemade  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


DINGLE'S    HAND   DIBBLING    MACHINE   for 
Depositing  all  kinds  of  Seed  in  any  soil. 
Registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Designs  Copyright  Amend- 
ment Act,  6  and  7  Victoi"ia,  C.  65,  No.  ±61). 
WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Pltmocth,  have  pm-chased 
the  sole  right  and  license  for  manufacturing  and  disposing  of 
this  valuable  machine,  which  wiil  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desh-able  inventions  ever  oflered  to  the  Agriculturist. 

The  Machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  \^■ill,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, make  the  hole  and  dehver  the  exact  quantity  of  seed.  It 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  hable  to  get  out  of  order. 
THE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  OF  SUCH  A  SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION  THAT  THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 
The  Machine  is  confidently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors, 
as  they  feel  assured  it  mil  give  satisfaction.  It  having  but  re- 
cently been  invented,  it  was  too  late  for  enti-y  at  the  Shrews- 
bury Show  :  they  feel  confidence,  however,  in  sa;ving  that  had 
it  been  shown  there,  it  would  have  received  the  prize. 

It  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  dibbling  Wheat,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  <tc.  *tc. 

PRICE,  THIRTY-FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Including  Bow  and  Carriaae  to  London,   Liverpool   or 

Bristol. 

Agents  required  in  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  A  liberal  commission  ivill  be  allowed.  Unknown  cor- 
respondents are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a  reference  in  Lon- 
don.— Union-road,  Plymouth,  Aug.  9. 


'r  H  E     AGRICULTURAL     MEETING, 

1  AND  GENERAL  SHOW  OF  LIVE  STOCK.  IMPLE- 
MENTS, SEEDS.  HOOTS.  AND  PLANTS,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND,  takes  place  at  DUMFRIES  on  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  of  October  next. 

Tuesday,  7th  October.— The  Trial  and  Exhibition  of  Agri- 
eultural  Implements,  Show  of  Dairy -produce,  Seeds,  Roots 
and  Plants. 

Wednesday,  8th  October.— The  General  Show  of  Cattle, 
Hoi-ses.  Sheep,  Swine,  I'oultry,  and  the  whole  of  the  articles 
enumerated  above,  exhibited  ou  Tuesday. 

THrasDAY,  yth  October.— The  E.'chibition  of  the  Prize  Stock 
Implements,  and  other  articles.  ' 

THE  PREMIUMS  ARE  FOR 
Cattle.— 1,  Galloway  Breed  ;   2,  Short-boniod  Breed  ■   3,  Ayr. 

shu-e  Breed-  4,   We.n  Highland  Bretid  ;   5,   PoUed  Breed - 

G,  Any  Breed.  ' 

Houses.— 1,  Draught  Stallions  ;  2,  StalIion.s,  Coach  or  Chariot  - 

3.  Draught  Mares  ;  4.  Draught  Geldings  ;  5,  Draught  FiUles.' 
Sheep.— 1,  Leicester  Breed;  2,  Cheviot  Breed:  3,  Biack&iced 

Breed ;  4,  Southdown  Breed  ;  5,  Crosses. 

SWINE.— POULTRY. 
DAiiiT-PRODrcE.— 1,  Caring  Butter:  2.  Making  Cheese. 
Extra  Stock,  Implements,  and  Machines,  Seeds,  Roots 
and  Plants.  * 

The  Competition  is  open  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Certificates  for  Stock  and  other  articles  to  be  exhibited* 
must  be  lodged,  at  the  latest,  by  Wednesday  the  17th  of  Sepl 
tember,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Edinbm-''h  •  or 
with  Robert  Threshie,  Esq.,  of  Barnbarrovh.  the  Local  ^Secre- 
tary at  Dumfries  ;  from  either  of  wliom  may  be  had  Certificates 
to  be  completed,  and  Copies  of  the  BiU  of  Premiums  and  Regu- 
lations. 

The  Secretai7  of  any  Local  Association  will,  on  apphcation 
obtain  Copies  of  the  Bill  of  Premiums  for  the  use  of  the  Meml 
hers  of  the  Association.  CuAirLES  Gobdox,  Sec. 

Society's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  6th  August,  1815. 

The  CoMJiiTTEE  DiXNEB,  Open  to  Members  of  the  Society 
mil  take  place  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  October,  the  first  day  of 
the  Meeting. 

The  Great  Dinner,  on  the  day  of  the  General  Show  (Wed- 
nesday the  Sth  of  October),  at  Half-past  Five.  As  Tickets  must 
be  reser\-ed  for  many  attending  the  fleeting  from  a  distance 
gentlemen  residing  at  Dumfries  and  the  neighbourhood  are  re- 
quested to  secure  their  Tickets  by  early  application.  Members 
of  the  Society  \\i]l  be  entitled  to  a  preference  up  to  Saturday 
the  27th  of  September. 

The  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  have  made  axTan^e- 
ments  for  two  PubUc  Breakfasts  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  October. 
Subjects  of  interest  have  been  selected  as  topics  of  conversation 
at  these  Breakfasts. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN- 
PURPOSES. 


BY  EER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


DINGLE'S  HAND-DIBBLING  MACHINE.  — 
Many  have  been  the  complaints  raised  against  Dibbling 
Machines,  hitherto  invented,  of  their  great  liability  to  become 
choked  with  soU,  and  their  iia'egularity  in  discharging  the  seed. 
Ml-.  Dingle  has  been  the  fortunate  inventor  of  a  machine  which 
will  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  dibbUng  point  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  soil  cannot  by  any  possibility  choke  it,  and  the 
discharging  cups  so  arranged  that  the  exact  quantity  of  seed 
must  necessarily  be  deposited  into  each  hole.  One  trial  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  correctness  of  this. 

Price  355.  each,  including  box.  and  carriage  to  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol ;  apply  to  Wllliam  E.  Rendle,  and  Co., 
Plvmouth. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mi-s.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  113,  Fenchurcb-sti-eet,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  yeai-s,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufactm-e 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaft-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  US,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  :  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Macbine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultm-al  Implements,  118,  Fenchm-ch- street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
°  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOF  NG, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  fo.  Roofing 
Houses.  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTiGCT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  hecn  exh  ibited  at  the  Great  Agi-icultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  tlic  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  ai-ticle  for  roofing,  tbc,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of. Ordnance,  Commisioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gai-dens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neigbboui-hood  ot 
London,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  Tliis  Felt  is  composed  of  the  sti-ongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BT  Sir  Isambert  Brunel  for  tete   Thames   Tunnel,  being 

found   the   most    elastic    and    effective    RESISTER   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  MCNEILL 
tt  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  imperrious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
ti-ost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  beat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Squaee  Foot. 

■^s;"  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), fi'om  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gai-deners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  fbee  to  any  part  of  the  To^vn  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-ball,  Dr.  Ileid's  Ofiices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  aud  is  known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

[f^  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  &.■  Co.'s  Mimufactories, 
Lamb's -buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


QTLVER  SUPERSEDED,  and  those  corrosive  and 
O  injurious  Metals,  called  Nickel  and  German  Silver,  s"ip- 
planted  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  perfectly  matchltss 
ALBATA'PLATE.  C.Watson,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and  13, 
Norton  Folgate,  aided  by  a  person  of  science  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Metals,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Fubhc  Notice  the 
most  beautiful  Article-ever  yet  offered  ;  possessing  all  the  rich- 
ness of  Silver  in  appearance,  with  all  its  diu-ability  aud  hard- 
ness— with  its  pertect  sweetness  in  use,  undergoing,  as  it  does, 
a  chemical  process,  by  which  aU  that  is  nauseous  in  mixed 
Metals  is  entirely  extracted — resisting  all  acids — maybe  cleaned 
as  silver,  and  is  manufactured  into  evei'y  Ai-ticle  for  the  Table 
and  Sideboard. 


Plain 

Threaded 

KinsT's 

Albert 

Fiddle. 

Fiddle. 

Pattern. 

Pattern 

Talrle  Spoons  per  cloz. 

16s.  ed. 

. .  30s. 

.  35s. 

.  42s. 

Dessert  do.          do. 

12s.  6d. 

. .  25s. 

.  2Ss. 

.  32s. 

Tea        do.          do. 

5s.  6d. 

. .  13s.  ed. . 

.  13s.  ed. 

.  17s.  6d. 

Table  Forks       do. 

16s.  6d. 

. .  30s. 

.  S5s. 

.42!, 

Dessert  do.           do. 

12s.  ea. 

. .  25s. 

.  28s. 

.32s. 

0.  TTatsox  begs  the  Public  -n-ill  understand  that  tliis  Metal  is 
peculiarly  Ms  own,  aud  that  Silver  is  not  more  dilterent  from 
Gold,  than  his  Metal  is  from  all  otiiers — on  its  inti-insic  merits 
alone  he  wishes  it  to  be  tested,  and  from  the  daily  increasing 
eulo  jiums  he  receives,  he  is  conrinced  that  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becomiug  an  article  of  universal  wear. 

C.  WiTSON's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Citrrent,  is  just  Published;  and  Families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance,  should  possess  themselvesof  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  he-had  ffratis,  and  Post  Free,  from  the 
above  Address. 
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Publishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  One  Shilling  each, 

THE  O'DuNOGHUE  ;  a  Domestic  Tale  of   Ireland 
f  iftr  Tears  ago.    By  Hakrt  LoEBE^rEB.    "SVith  lilusti-a- 
tions  bv  riiiz.     Nos.  1  to  S  are  now  roa.iv. 

**  The  interest  of  this  beautiful  storr  steadily  increases.  "We 
believe  it  will  be  pi*onounced  the  Author's  best.^' — Leed^  Times. 
,"  This  is  the  Waverley  of  Harry  Lorrequer.  Nothing  could 
^eeed  the  spirit  and  interest  -nith  \vhich  this  monthly  part  is 
xUostrated,  except  the  care  and  ability  with  which  it  is  written." 
— Henfi-eicshire  Adi'eritser. 

"This  delightfiil  tale  is  the  best  we  haye  ever  perused." — 
City  CfirOiiicU. 

Dublin :  Wm.  Cuket,  Jun.,  it  Co.     London  :  W.  S.  Cub  &  Co. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Lately  published,  illustrated  with  several  Plates,  price  os.. 
H'^HE  HISTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES, 
-L    with  Notices  of  a  New  Hive,  on  the  Pohsh  plan,  invented 
by  the  Author,  John  TTighton,  Gardener  to  Lord  .Stafford. 

""We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  keep  bees, 
more  especially  to  gentlemen's  gai-deners." — Loudon's  Gard. Mag. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  subject,  apparently  the  result  of  e^rperi- 
ence  and  careful  obser\-ations,  cannot  be  without  its  interest." 
~-T?ie  Editor  of  the  Gard.  Chron. 

"  The  respectable  list  of  subscribers  shows  confidence  placed 
in  the  author." — Sussex  Advertiser. 

London :  Longhax  &  Co.,  Patemoster-row.  Norwich : 
Bacon  ^  Co.  May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  by  Post, 
on  the  receipt  of  is.  in  Post  Stamps,  addressed  to  the  Author, 
near  Norwich. , 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTITATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICrLTFRAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonj-ms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Tuue  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant TMietics  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society.  21,  Regen(^sti*eet.  and  also 
by  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row;  .1.  Hatchabd,  Picca- 
dillv  ■  KiPGWAT.  Piccadilly  :  Rfvingtoxs,  "SVaterloo-place  ;  and 
'by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
35.  Bd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  -5?.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  os.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  Gs.  Gd.  to  others). 

A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Now  Published,  Nos.  1  to  12.  price  2s.  6d.  each, 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.— By  Mrs.  Loudox. 
"With  about  '20  coloured  figures  in  each  Number.  Deray  4to. 
This  work  vriU.  only  include  those  British  Plants  which  are  at 
once  common  and  ornamental,  as  it  is  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  Ladies  taking  country  walks,  who  may  ivish  to  know 
the  names  of  flowers  they  meet  vrHh  in  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  some  particulars  respecting  them.  It  is  intended  to 
cemprise  the  whole  in  20  numbers. 

London :  "William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street. 

In  small  Svo.  price  os.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  EMIGRAN.i;;^  GUIDE  ;  or.  Ten  Years' 
Practical  Esperienpe  of  a  Bush  Life  in  Australia.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Mackenzie"^  II.A.  Erhibiting  the  Climate — Soil — 
Seed-time — Land  and  Squatting  Keguladons— Live  Stock — 
Bush  Amusements— Travelling  ia  the  Bush — with  Practical 
Advice  to  Emigrants. 

London  :  TVm.  S.  Obe  »t  Co.,  Amen-eorner. 
*-^  Also  the-  same  Work  with  Judge  Moor's  Australian  Yoca- 
hniarv  cf  Native  Words,  price  Five  Shillings. 

WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN;  containing  Directions 
for  laying  out  Gai'den-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  every  r-Iunth,  anr' j^opiouS^^ts  -f ''V^wceFi'i  -erin'^  '^i— t^^ 
with  their  height,  coloUl",  and  SSie  Oi  ^owerioi;,  mEfi"I>irec- 
tions  for  then-  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10.^.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
without  Plates. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Chaeles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  IS  Plates.  benutifuUy  coloured,  price  IDs.  6d.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  iritbout  Plates,  price  6s.  6d. 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  vai-ieties,  with  their -Synonyms. 

By  Chaeles  M-Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  13  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  IO5.  Gd..  cloth,   gilt 

edges  :  Tii-ithout  Plates,  price  6^.  Gd. 

EVERY   LADY   HER   OWN   FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  msy  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 
By  LocisA  Johnson.     Price  2$.  cloth  lettered. 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Xaval  «?ui  M'dHary  Gazette. 

"  This  volmne  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — At\as. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Speclator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

E;  John  Meaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 
Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  lUustrations.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 

An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  Storing,  and  preparinH 
for  the  Table.     By  James  Mais,  A.L.S. 

Price  Zs.  cloth  lettered. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  OPiR  &  Co.,  Amen-comer,  Paternoster-row. 


rpHE  HORTICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.  Part  IX., 
-L  pnce  1?.,  contains  :— The  Flower  Garden.  Winter  Garden- 
ing, Culture  of  the  AmarylUs,  The  Fuchsia,  The  Double  Holly- 
hock, Snowdrops.  Violets,  Narcissus,  Blue  Bells,  Cowshp  and 
Primrose,  Cacti,  Chimney  Campanula,  Cottage  Gardens,  Fruits 
of  America  ;  Drainage  of  Gardens,  Trenching.  Naturalist's 
Note-book,  Greenhouses  and  Frames ;  Vegetable  Garden. 
Horticultural  Notes,  &c.  Advertisements,  Books  fur  Review, 
and  communications  to  be  sent  to  the  Publishers,  Hoclston 
&  STO^-EHA^■,  Patemoster-row.    Sold  by  all  booksellers. 

FOR  NOTHING.— A  Pamphlet  on  l-fERVOUS- 
NESS,  orMIND  COMPLAINTS,  with  Testimonials.  The 
Nervous  are  rerpectfuUy  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis 
MosELET,  9,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  the  small 
pamphlet  just  published  on  his  most  successful  TREATMENT 
of  NERVOUS  or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  by  which  he  cures 
these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thlrit ;  which  he 
will  return,  if  a  stamp  be  sent,  &ee  ot  charge. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORilATlON  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gabdexees'  Chsoniclb,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  »fcc. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  'of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting irith  explained 


Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Miiture  for  healing  woands 


CONTENTS. 

1  Shoots  for  budding  upijn,  and 

their  arrangement 
I  Shoots,  keeping  eyen,  and  re- 
!      moving  thorns 
Shortening  wild  shoots 


Planting  out,  arrangement  of    Stocks,  planting  out  for  hud- 


trees,  itc, 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for   budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud.  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


ding  upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  coloui",  age,  height ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose :  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &c. ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose" 

GRAFTUfG. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on. 


Graft,  landing  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantageof 
Operation  in  different  months 

Preliminarr  observations 

Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 
scription  of  a  few  sorts 

Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 

Scions,  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of 

Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  herween  haddii^ 
and  grafting 


LONDON  :  5,  EPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COTENT-G-ARDEN. 


T"'PIE    CORN    TRADE.— Tbe  critical  state   of    the  | 
-■-    weather  involving  the  probability  of  a  deficient  and  wet  . 
harvest,  and  the  consequently  serious  effects  upon  our  com- 
mercial and  monetary  affairs  are  beginning  to   escite    great  ! 
apprehension.     Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information 
as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  harvest  at  home  ajad  abroad. 
and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance;.     No  trouble  or  ■ 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information  in  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  and  AGRICCLTCKAL    JOrRNAL.  which 
has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Com  Trade  in 
England  and  foreign  countries.     May  be  had  by  order  of  all  ! 
booksellers   and  Newsmen.      Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Sti-and,  i 
London.  I 

/CHARLES    COLLETT,    of  ScxNBPkt,    Middlesex,  | 

V>  T\ill  send  fi-ee,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a  ! 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"'  for  Measuring  and  I 
Valuing  Hay-ric-ks.  v.ith  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the  ' 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwabd  Rtde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Snnbury : 
Author  cf  several  Scientific  Works. 

London  :  Gh-eebt,  Paternoster  Row. 


FAMILIAR  ASTRONOMY.  Bt  Georgk  Dahlit, 
A.B.,  Author  cf  A  System  of  Popnlar  Geometry.— Cr:E- 
panion  to  the  Popular  Geometry, — a  System  of  Popular  Alg-ebra. 
— and  a  System  of  PopulLj  Xrigduometry.  12mo,  with  Engrav 
.ngs,  5.T.  cloth  lettered. 

"  There  is  a  vast  dczl  ofas'TonGmical  information  ccr.veycd  in 
a  most  winning  and  unassuming  manner  in  this  delightful  little 
volume.  v.hich,  not  less  lor  the  novelt}-  of  its  plan  than  the  cTtent 
of  its  intelligence,  rcfiects  iafiiiitc  credit  on  the  taste  and  t^leatE 
of  its  projector  ».nd  editor,  Mr.  Darley. "—'St;^. 

TATLon  and  WALTOPf^Boots^llers  and  Publishers  to  Unirersit? 
CoUer**    as.  Upper  Gover-strcfl^ 

BY  THE  tyTrEN  s  LETTERi:5.i'-*-TENT. 

COLOURLESS    i:sIC    J'OR    USE    \»'iTH    PRE- 
PARED   PAPER,    styled,   by   Koval  Permission,    THE 
QUEEN'S  PAPER  AND  INK. 

On  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  elfgrance  these  articles 
^riU  be  found  invaluable  for  general  use.  The  Queen-'s  Ink  is 
nearly  as  colourless  p.s  sprijyv  water,  an^^  the  characters  aiu 
prur — D2.J  ;  ir  y.\y  _-  .'l^'^bistaftT  ^  touchf^  tlie  Qcees's  Papep., 
whiok,  in  External  appearance,  resembles  ordinary  Paper, 
vrliile  the  fliiM  does  not  soil  the  fingers  nor  anything  with 
which  it  m^  come  in  contact,  neither  does  it  deposit  any  sedi- 
ment, even  in  the  warmest  weather.     Also 

INDELIBLE  AND  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BLACK  INK, 
Approved  by  the  highest  Chemical  authorities,  for  Records, 
Legal  Deeds,  and  general  business  transactions.  This  Ins., 
when  used  with  the  Queen's  Papeb,  or  with  the  Patentee's 
Prepared  Parchment,  gives  perfect  security  from  fraud  and 
forgery,  and  is  strongly  recommended  f'"ir  all  writings  that  re- 
quire to  be  preseiTed.  The  prepared  Parchment  is  equal  to 
Vellmn  for  writing  on,  and  is  considerably  cheaper.  The 
Qceen's  Papee  may  be  had  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  done  up 
in  neat  wrappers.  The  Queen's  Ins:  is  sold  in  Lotties.  Ad.,  Sd., 
Is.,  and  2s.  each  ;  and  the  Indelible  Ink  in  bottles,  9rf.,  Is.  €d., 
and  3s.  each. 

Manufactm-ed  for  the  Patentee  by  Jajees  Goedon,  1,  Am- 
phion-place,  Edinburgh,  who  is  also  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
Queen's  Paper.  Agents  in  London.  A.  Cotvan  &  Sons,  4-5, 
Upper  Thames-street :  and  to  be  had  of  all  respectable  Sta- 
tioners throughout  the  Kingdom. 


ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
FICE.  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Roval  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Eiu-ope. 
A  FRAGRANT  "^'HITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriemal 
Herbs  of  inestimable  viri-ue.  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutai"A'  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  fi'om 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness : 
while,  from  iis  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  btstovring  at  once  clean- 
hness,  and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2.^.  Bd. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caction.-^To  protect  the  public  from  fi-aud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors" Signature  to"be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus. — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
aflSxed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonxo.  Sold  by 
them,  and  bv  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

-.-  AH  others  are  SPtRIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


HEAL  AND  SONS  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 
containing  a  foil  description  of  "Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  wliich  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  ia 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufactm-e  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsttads  or  other  furniture  beiug  kept). — Heal  and  Sok, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapel.  Tottenham-court-road. 


BERDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER  COATS, 
FROCKS,  SHOOTING  JACKETS,  ic.  —  These  well- 
known  and  geutiemanly  garments  will  be  found  hght  and 
most  agreealjle  substitutes  for  any  other  outside  coat,  or 
in  lieu  of  an  under  coat.  They  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  and  are  thoroughly  respectable,  equally  free  from 
vulgarity  and  singularity  :  are  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain 
whatever,  and  no  untried  novelty,  having  been  in  extensive 
use  among  the  respectable  class'es  more  than  six  years.  A 
large  stock  of  first-rate  garments  in  Llama  cloth?  and  other 
new  and  greatlv-admired  materials  (manufactured  expressly 
for  "W.  B.)  now  ready,  of  which  an  inspection  is  confidently  in- 
vited.—Made  only  by  W.  BEiiDOE,  Tailor,  Waterproofer,  dtc, 
69,  Comhill. 


A     CURE    FOR    DROPSY    BY    HOLLOWAYS 
-^     PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Captain  James  Eyre,  of  the 

Company's  service,  residing  at  Boulogne,  had  been  tapped  fhriee 
within  seven  months  :  12  quarts  of  water  were  taken  from  him 
each"  time.  Notwithstanding  these  operations  he  was  aboat 
falling  a  yictim  to  this  terrible  complaint,  when  he  commenced 
the  rubbing  in  of  Holloway's  invaluable  Ointment,  and  as 
effectually  as  salt  is  forced  into  meat :  besides  this  he  took  large 
doses  of  his  wonderful  Pills,  which,  in  nine  weeks,  effected  50 
extraordinary  a  cure  as  to  enable  him  since  to  walk  2-5  miles  in 
one  day.  Any  unnatural  swellings  of  the  body  are  effectoaTly 
cured  by  these  celebrated  medicines.  Sold  by  all  medicine 
vendors ;  likewise  at  Professor  Hoixowat's  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London. 

MEAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minntes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRirME>T  effects  the  above  object  in  all  cUmates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  femilies,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  Witii  it  a  joint  ne«i 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meai  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  inore  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained- — Price  SO*,  to  50*. — ■ 
Cheap  I)ei>ots  :  C.  Hockin  <t  C<>.,  3S,  Ihikeustreet,  Mandaester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishop^^te-street  Within.  Agents  reqniredfor 
town  and  country.     _  -^ 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTifENT  called  "  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pot*  at  \s.  3i..-?.'and  2*.  M.  each.— Also  his  PILULE  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL.^,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  snccesffui 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  puri^ing  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations-  They  are  efficacious 
also  in  Rheumatism,  and  form  a  mild  and  superior  famBv 
aperient,  and  may  l>e  taken  at  aU  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  \s.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Eoseets's  wilL  Messrs.  "Beach  and  Bahxicott 
(who  have  been  confidentially  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past),  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the '' Poor  Man's  Friend  "and  "  Pihilse  Antiscrophuls,"  Ac., 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  anthority  to  prepare  and. 
vend  the  same.  The  utihty  of  these  Me^licines  is  fuHy  testified 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefitted  by  their  aid- 
Beware  of  Counterfeits. — No  Medicines  sold  under  the  above 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  *'  Beach  and  BAisicoTT, 
late  Dr.  Robeets,  Eridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the 
stamp  affixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Babxicott,  at  their  Dispensary,' Bridport:  by 
the  London  Houses ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  Eniied  Kingdom. 


TT'ENTILATION. — "  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
»  effective  plan."  Ifr.  Eeid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7.  IS45.  before  the  Mechanics"  Instimte.  LiverpcK>L 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most 'nseftil  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especiaBy  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  aU  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham  :  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  TTilhams,  Bristol :  Messrs.  Thos.  and  WilL  Sioek.  Liver- 
pool; Messrs.  Daridson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow.  &c. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  lis 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  farther  information  :  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  2-53.  Black- 
friars-road  :  Mr.  Edward  BailUe's.  12  B.Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gcnt's-park  ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castie,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;  2,  Colcman-street-boildings,  Moorgate^sixee^  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

ELECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  rariety,  and  of  var- 
ranted  quality,  only  at  the  establishments  of 

T-TTTTx-z^T/^-v  t.  r^       f--j  Regent-Street,  comer  of  Jermvn-st, 
ELEINGTON  i.  Co.      |         ^^^  ^-  Moorgate-street,  Citf. 

The  Patentees,  fi^m  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silyer  necessaiy 
to  ensure  durabihty  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Haviiig  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  fur  the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  Above  marks. — Re-plating 
and  gUding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt, 
will  be  proceeded  against. 


Pxl3t*3  '--T  w-iTTAi*  BKAHBTTrnT-  ot  No.  6.  Ttsk-place,  Stc^  Kewn^tsa,  smA 


ia  the  c  ontv  of  MJd3]pspi,  Printers,  at  thei;  OSceia  I 
the  pre^-iDL-t'of  ^VlliI«>f^iB^■,  is  ihe  City  of  Xiimdoii:  sad  paUij^ed  by  then 
ai  the  Office,  No,  5,  Charlo-ftre'et,  in  ih*  pariih  of  Su  Piiil'».  Coreai  Gar- 
&  n.  In  the  s^d  coont]r,*rhcre  aJl  AiTertitemenu  and  Cjgjm-iiicatlgai  ait 
to  be  addreued  to  the  EAlwi.— Satiu^7>  ▲□giisi  S3,  ISii. 
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[Price  6d, 


Aprl.  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland 
ARfl.   Sou.  of  England,  prJza 
list  i.f  "      /        -         * 

Bacon,  to  cure 

Bees,  swarminfi  of 
—    pa«turH(f«  for 

Bee-hives,  Pillans' 

Bous»lnKiiult<<n  feedinganlmah 

Calendar  nf  Operaiiiiiia 

Cattlo,  distemper  la         -        • 

Cauliflowers,  t-ffect  of  sall^oa  - 

Cotton  in  India 

Cowa,  to  keep  ">n  3  acres 

Criocetls  ARparogi 

Crops   in  Suutland,  &c.,  *tato 
of        -        -        -        -    6D7  a, 

Dalrv  Ga'denero'  Society 

Dibble,  Newberry's 

Draining  tilos,  manufao'.uto  of 

Fatmeri'  Clubs         ... 

Fenues,  to  form         ... 

FIhx  Imp.  SioL-ieiy 

Flax  and  Wheat,  relative  pro- 
ductiveness Cif        .         .         - 

Flower  Garden  arrangements 


to?,  a 

e02a 

^flj  a 

(iiil  a 

535  c 

£95  c 

fi05  c 

tJfiSa 

69Ca 

COl  a 

5m  a 

503  c 

eo2  6 

5E»3a 

BOS  a 

BOS  a 

601  l> 

6m  a 

601  fl 

611  6 

go;  c 

599  c 

691  6 

Helloborusfo^tidue,  stupifylng 

lo  injiHts 
InBoi^tRHtupifiedby  HeUebotua 

Icu-tduB  .        .        .        . 

Kitihen  garden,  lo  cr"p 
Manchester  Hcirt.  Society 
Pc'liiTgoniiims,  Heedling    - 
Piue-gruwinif  at  Thornfiold    - 

—  over lanUs  ... 
P"lar  expedition  ... 
Poato  blight  -  -  £91  a, 
P  ultry,  diseasfl  in  -  -  - 
Kelitate    Cottage     Gardeners' 

Society  .         .        -        . 

Iloi'kwork,  remarks  on    - 
Rye,  LMiliiva'ion  of  - 
Salt,  effect  of.  on  Caultflowerti 
Thornfield,  Pine-growing  at  • 
7'ilea,  drain,  maiiufautuie  of  - 
Walnut-treeB,  to  prune  - 
W.iBp  traps        .        .        .        . 
Wheal,  disease  in     -        -        - 

—  jowing  of        •        -        - 

—  propsr  time  to  reap 

^    and   Flax,  relative  pro- 
ducttveneBS  of      . 
\VoodUi:e,tokill      - 


591  t 

504  h 
fi9-l  b 
694  I) 
f-93  c 
595  a 
691  f) 
fi9,S  I' 
50J  b 
Gil  b 


602  a 
6f  3  a 
695  a 
6Ma 


601  b 
591  a 


GRAND  METROPOLITAN  EXHIBITION  OF 
DAHLIAS.— The  Annual  SHOW  will  take  place  at  Cre- 
raorne  House  and  Gardens,  Chelsea,  on  Thursday.  25th  Sep- 
tembei",  when  upwards  of  200  guineas  will  be  distributed  in 
prizes,  10  or  more  prizes  in  each  Class,  and  varying  from  10s. 
to  -5J. — Particulars  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  Tavistock- 
sti'eet ;  and  the  principal  Seed  shops. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  HORTICULTURISTS 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN".  Established  183S.— To  prevent 
any  supposed  or  real  interference  with  the  Benevolent  Society's 
Dinner  in  January,  the  next  Festival  will  take  place  in  the 
Saloon  at  Gremorne  House,  Chelsea,  on  Thursday,  25th  Sept. 
Open  for  business  at  1.  Dinner  on  table  at  3.  Tickets  to  en- 
title the  bolder  to  dinner,  dessert,  and  entrance  to  the  Gardens 
on  Show  Day.  at  Qs.  6c?.,  to  be  had  at  the  Gazette  Office,  and 
the  pi'incipal  Seed  shop=. 


SOUTH  ESSEX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  Tliird  Exhibition  for  this  season  takes  place  in  the 
Grounds  of  the  INFANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  WANSTEAD. 
on  TiiUKSDAY,  4th  of  SEPTEMBEtt.  A  Military  Band  will  attend. 
The  Grounds  open  for  Visitors  from  1  till  6  o'clock,  p.m. 

R.  Andekson,  Sec. 

AHLIASHOW— OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND— 

At  the  Royal  Rock  Ferry,  on  the  Cheshiresideof  the  River 
Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  on  Thursday.  18th  September  next. 

NunSERYMENS'  PlllZES. 

Best  24;  blooms U.     Entrance    5s    Qd 

„     12      do 3L  do.-      3      6  ' 

„       1      do II,  do. 2      G 

Of  any  colour. 
Competitors  for  the  above  to  enter  on  or  before  lltli  Sept. 
next.     There  will  be  in  ^addition  Amateur  prizes  for  Dahlias, 
Plants,  Fruit,  &c. 

Schedules  and  other  particulars  to  be  obtained  of  Thomas 
AaPiN'ALL,  Secretary. 

N.B. — Steamers  leave  George's  Pier,  Liverpool,  every  half 
hour,  for  Rock  Ferry.  The  Bebingtou  Station  from  Chester  is 
only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Ferry. 

DEVON    AND     EXETER    BOTANICAL     AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  GRAND  DAHLIA  EXHIBITION,  OPEN  TO  ALL  ENG- 
LAND, FOR  AMATEURS  AND  GENTLEMEN'S    GARDEN- 
ERS ONLY,  will  take  place  at  Congdon's  Public  Rooms,  in 
Exeter,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  September  next. 

A  List  of  the  Prizes  (which  amount  to  upwards  of  Twenty 

Guineas)  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  may  be  obtained  on 

application  to  Mr.  AVm.  Spreat,   Librarian  to  the  Society.  263 

High-street,  Exeter.  "^ 

Exeter.  Aug.  2S.  T.  "VYilltam  Gray,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B.  This  Advei-tisement  will  not  be  repeated. 

ANALYTICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  CHE- 
MISTRY, KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— LABORA 
TORY  CLASS,  conducted  by  AY.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  F  R  S 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  John  E.  Bowman.  Esq'.',  Demoiil 
etrator  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College.  In  order  to  affoi'd  to 
the  Manufaetm-er,  to  the  Agriculturist,  and  to  the  Student  of 
Medicine  and  of  Science  in  general  an  opportunity  of  acquii-ing 
such  a  knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemistry  as  is  now  essential 
to  the  practice  of  their  respective  professions,  or  of  prosecuting 
research  in  any  particular  branch  of  chemical  inquiry,  con- 
siderable additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  the 
Laboratory  of  King's  College. 

Gentlemen  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  durin'^ 
the  vacations  for  periods  of  one,  three,  six,  or  nine  montlis,  on 
the  payment  of  the  respective  fees  of  4,  10,  13,  and  25  guineas 
exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  materials.  ' 

The  Laboratory  opens  on  the  1st  of  October  and  closes  on  the 
1st  of  July,  allowing  a  recess  of  14  days  at  Christmas  and  seven 
days  at  Easter.     Hours  from  10  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  daily. 

A  Prospectus  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Secretary's 
O^^"^-     ,  „^  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  Principal. 

August  30.  '  '  ^ 

PERMANENT  GRASSES.  — This  being  a  proper 
f-  season  for  laying  down  land  to  permanent  Pasture,  and 
tor  improvmg  old  Grass  Lands,  Messrs.  SUTTON  and  SONS 
^if^^w  Q^^J/n^*l'"i^^^  t^^t  they  have  now  ready  for  delivery 
NEW  SEEDS  of  the  most  proper  kiuds  of  GRASSES  for  these 
purposes,  and  havmg  had  nearly  forty  years  experience  in  this 
department,  they  have  the  privilege  of  referring  to  estates  in 
most  parts  of  England  where  pastures  of  very  superior  nualitv 
have  been  produced  from  Seeds  supplied  by  Messrs    Sutton 

The  cost  of  Seeds  is  32s.  per  acre,  consisting  of  the  most  pro- 
per sorts,  either  separate  or  mixed,  to  suit  the  soil  described 

Reading  Seed  Warehouse,  Reading,  Berks^  Aug  30 


MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  PARKS,  WALKS, 
ifcc— TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS. 
The  Committee  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Parks,  Walks, 
&.Q.  hereby  ofter  TWO  PRIZES,  one  of  Fifty  Guineas,  and  the 
other  of  twtnty-live  Guineas,  for  the  Best  and  Second  Best 
SET  of  PLANS  {with  Estimates),  for  the  laying  out,  &lq.  of  the 
three  sitea  already  purchased  by  them. 

Intending  competitors  must  notify  their  intention  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  previous  to  the  1st  September  next,  when 
they  ^vill  receive  such  information  as  may  be  required  for  their 
assistance  and  guidance. 

The  successful  competitors  will  have  the  preference  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

No  plans  and  drawings  can  be  received  later  than  the  20th 
September.  The  adjudication  will  take  placo  on  the  1st 
October.  Malcolm  Ross^      '\         Hon. 

Edward  Watkin.j  Secretax-ies. 

Committee  Room,  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  August  1st. 


LYNE'S  "MARMION"  and  "HESPERUS."— 
Engravings  of  these  Splendid  GERANIUMS  will  appear 
in  "  The  Florists'  Journal,"  on  the  1st  of  September.  Cata- 
logues and  descriptions  can  he  obtained  of  William  E.  Rendle, 
Plymouth.— Aug.  30. 


VAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  offer  bis  new  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  2Is. ;  25  varieties,  31s.  6(7.  ;  50  v.arieties, 
52s.  Qd.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London;  or  application  maybe  made  (postpaid)  to  Mr.  Van 
Hocitte.  at  Glient.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on  the  15th 
September  next,  the  plants  being  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
■Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, 12t'n  July  last),  says  of  these  plants  : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  coloui",  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "I  do  riot  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  is. the  following  grati- 
fying account  of  this  flower; — "  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a 
bouquet  from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrosmeria  blooms  from 
the  open  ground  ;  they  wci-e  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and 
although  somewhat  tai"nished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they 
sufficiently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them 
would  be  in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion 
given  of  tliem  by  the  Dean  of  ilanchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vatiug  them. 


WIDNALL'S  CHOICE  PANSY  SEED. 

SWIDNALL,  Gmntcfeter  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
•  has  much  pleasure  in  again  offering  liis  choice  PANSY 
SEED,  and  trusts  it  will  meet  the  universal  approval  which  was 
so  justly  bestowed  upon  that  which  he  sent  out  last  year,  being 
collected  from  named  varieties  in  fine  condition.  Packets  con- 
taining sufficient  Seed,  with  careful  cultivation,  to  grow  500 
Plants  and  upwards,  may  be  had  free,  upon  forwarding  39  post- 
age stamps,  or  a  post-office  otder,  at  2s.  GtZ.  each,  or  three 
packets  for  6s. — Grantchester,  Aug.  30. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  beg  to  remind  their  Friends  they 
continue  to  supply  the  following  fine  CAMELLIAS  in 
good  healthy  plants,  at  30s.  per  dozen,  the  collection  being  left 
to  them  or  the  Purchasei",  namely  :  —  Donkelaiii,  Monarch, 
Carolina,  Conspicua,  Double  White,  Lefevi'eana,  Invincible, 
Double  Striped,  Chaudlerii,  Colvillii,  Julcana,  BealUi.  Imbri- 
cata.  Eclipse,  Florida,  Elegans,  Ruckerii,  Fimbriata,  Perfecta, 
Frankfortensis,  Tricolor,  King  Horsfallia,  Bruceana,  Double 
Red,  Emilia  Grandiflora.  Pompone,  and  Ochroleuca.  Also, 
The  very  best  FUCHSIAS  . .        . .     12s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. .     12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS         . .         . .       Gs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS         ..        ..     12s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES 10s.  do. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  ,,  105.      „ 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Aug.  30. 

]SJEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.— The  followmg  are 
■^^  confidently  recommended,  viz. — 


Luculia  Pinceana,  strong,  42s 
Tropaiolum  Lobbiauum,  3s.  dd 
Gardenia  Stauleyana,  21s. 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  42s. 
Hindsia  longiflora,  3s.  Qd. 

'*        riolacea,  10s.  Gt?. 

"        longiflora  alba,  31s. 6d 


Echites  splendens,  strong,  15s. 

"       atropui-purea,  3s.  6d. 
Diplodenia  crassiuoda,  5s. 
Whitfieldia  lateritia,  10s.  Gtf. 
Hoitzia  coccinea,  2s.  Gd. 
Thunhergia  chrysops,  2s.  Gd. 
Fuchsia  serratifoha,  21s. 


Early  in  September. 
R,  White  &  Co.,  Poole  Nurserj',  Dorsetshii-e. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  CAPE  BULBS,  *fee. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nukseryman,  &c.,  begs 
respectfully  to  call  the  early  attention  of  Amateurs  and 
the  trade  in  general  to  his  extens'ive  collections  of  I XI AS,  SPA- 
RAXIS,  TRITONIAS,  BABIANAS,  GLADIOLUS,  WAT- 
SONIAS,  OXALLS,  IRIS,  and  LIHUMS,  which  arc  now  ready 
for  delivery.  Catalogues, of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
Island  of  Jersey,  Aug.  30. 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London.  By 
•  -Appointment  FLORIST  to  HER  MAJESTY  the 
QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the  KING  of  SAXONY, 
begs  to  infoi-m  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his 
extensive  assortment  of  this  most  beautiful  LILY,  which  has 
been  so  universally  admii'ed,  is  in  flower,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  during  the  month  of  September ;  and  may  be  viewed 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted.    Adimittance  gratis. 


GLADIOLUS  GAUDAVENSIS. 

LOUIS  VAI^  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
respectfully  offers  strong  bulbs  of  the  above  at  5s.  each,  to 
be  had  also  of  Messrs.  Warnee  -k,  Waunee,  Cornhill,  London, 
from  the  1st  of  October  next. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS.—Twolarge  green- 
houses  full  of  the  above  most  beautiful  Plant  are  now  in 
bloom,  forming  a  immberless  multitude  of  flowers,  of  a  rich, 
porcelain  blue.    Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Gardeners,  arein\-ited, 
James  Cuthill,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 
''j,''  A  Lad  about  17  or  IS  wanted  as  an  Apprentice. 

PINE  APPLES. — A  most  excellent  preserve  for  the 
Dessert,  of  superior  flavour,  maybe  made  from  the  British 
or  the  Foreign  PINE  APPLES  now  imported  into  this  country 
by  COOPER'S  PATENT  APPARATUS  and  Vessels  for  the 
Preservation  of  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  May  be  seen  at  the  Manu- 
factory, 7,  the  upper  end  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell.  Lon- 
don, where  Particulars  and  Testimonials  may  be  had  or  for- 
warded by  post,  if  required.  The  Apparatus,  ic.  may  be  seen 
at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  Charing  Cross,  London.; 

FUCHSIA  «  CONSTELLATION."— Strong  plants  of 
^his  Splendid  FUCHSIA  may  still  be  had  of  the  raiser,  or 
his  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuIlen,  6,  Leuden- 
hall-street,  at  12s.  Gd.  each. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


iq^lNE  TEA--S€ENTE-D,-  NOISETTE,  CHINA,  and 
J-  BOURBON  ROSES,  in  pots,  on  their  own  roots,  now  send- 
ing out.  T  wcdve  distinct  and  fine-named  varieties  of  the  above, 
including  the  "  Cloth  of  Gold,"  for  ISs.  Twelve  fine  climbing 
varieties,  including  "  Queen  of  the  Prairies,"  for  10s. 

The  above  will  be  well  packed  ;  Baskets  and  Carriage  free  to 
the  Wendon  Station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  on  receipt 
of  a  Post-office  Order,  payable  at  Halstead. 

S.  and  J.  DiLLisioNE,  Nurseries,  Stm*mer,  Aug.  30. 

FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLTA." 
SPLENDID  NEW  PERUVIAN  FUCHSIA. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
who  have  already  ordered  the  above  lovely  plant,  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early 
in  September.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  it  was  exbilited  at 
Chiswick  on  the  12th  uit.,  when  it  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  for  New  Plants  (the  large  Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  was  uni- 

Fur  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  Messrs, 
V.  would  add,  that  it  was  imported  by  tben-selves  from  Peru, 
and  is  solely  in  their  oii'ii  jr-ossesslon.  The  flower  is  a  delicate 
waxy  rosy-pink,  of  large  size,  and  great  substance  ;  the  sepals 
tipped  with  green,  the  corolla  -with  vea-mili  on -scarlet ;  the 
fohage  very^fine  and  distinct,  and  the  habit  remarkably  good  ; 
it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  altogether  a  most  beautiful  plant. 

Strong  plants  in  September,  21s.  each. 
■  N.B.  The   Trade  T\4li  be  allow&d  one  plant  over  on  every 
three  they  may  purchase,  and  a  List  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement  of  all  those  Nurseiy  and  Seedsmen  who  having 
secured  early  plants  will  be  enabled  to  supply  them. 

A  London  reference,  or  Post-office  Order,  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

Orders  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  received. 
Exeter,  August  30. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844.— • 
Edward  Beck  informs  the  Public  that  he  will  send  out 
the  following  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October,  deli- 
vered free  in  London,  for  cash  only. 


Rosy  Circle 
Sunset    . 
^lustee— 


.  £1 
.  1 
r-l- 


Isabella 
Margaret 
Favorita 
Zenobia 


.£1    1 

0 

.    0  10 

s 

.     0  10 

6 

.     0  10 

6 

Marc  Antony  .—11 

.  Desdemona        ..11 

No  more  remittances  can  be  received  for  ARABELLA,  BEL- 
LONA,  OTHELLO,  and  JUNO,  until  fm-tber  notice,  the  present- 
stock  being  engaged. 

As  E.  B.'s  tenns  of  pre-paymeut  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
priority  of  remittance  will  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

N.B.  No  discounts,  allowances,  or  abatements  can  be  made 
in  any  case.— Worton-cottage,  Isleworth,  Aug.  30. 


ROSA  BERBERIIFOLIA  HARDII,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

A  PAUL  &  SON  have  a  large  stock  of  the  above 
■  rare  and  beautiful  Rose,  healthy  and  well-established 
plants,  for  sale  at  2s.  Gd.  each.  They  are  growing  in  pots  on 
their  owm  roots,  the  only  way  in  wluch  they  can  be  successfully 
cultivated.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  unique 
variety,  they  beg  to  offer  the  following  desci-iption  : — An  ever- 
green shrub,  of  small  growth,  blooming  through  the  autumn  ; 
iiowers  single,  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  rich  chocolate  spot 
at  the  bottom  of  each  petal,  resembling  Cistus  forraosus. 
Package  Gd.  extra — carriage  free  to  London. 

AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

The  collection  at  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  are  just  coming 
into  second  bloom,  and  bear  promise  of  a  perfect  and  abundant 
flowering.  The  communication  between  the  Metropohs  and 
the  Nurseries  is  now  so  rapid  and  easy,  that  aU  lovers  of  Roses 
should  avail  themselves  of  it  to  inspect  them.  Trains  of  the 
Eastern  Couuties  Railway  to  Waltham-cross  in  half  an  hour, 
whence  titiere  is  an  Omnibus  to  the  Nurseries  in  15  minutes, 

ROSE-CATALOGUE. 

A.  Paul  &  Son's  Catalogue  for  the  approaching  season  is  in 
coui"se  of  prepai'ation  in  an  improved  form,  and  will  be  ready 
for  cii'culation  early  in  September,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. — Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 


ABELIA  FLORIBUNDA  (Vesalea  floribunda). — 
Nice  plants  of  the  above  species  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Van 
Houtte's  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium,  at  5s.,  7s.  Gd.,  and  10s,  Gd, 
each.  Orders  forwarded  to  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London,  "will  be  also  attended  to. 

Xte  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade, 
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1  ^'^.aAiNl'HUS  MULTIFLUKUS^  Very  strong 
■  bulbs  of  the  above,  just  imported  from  Africa,  to  be  had 
at  tLou[s  Vas  ILorxTE's  Nursoi-j-,  Ghent.  Belguitn, ,  at  ols.  Gd. 
ffer  dozen.  Ordevs  received  also  for  the  same,  by  Mr.  Gkokge 
ITaUJi,  52,  Mark-Uihe,  Loudon. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA,  or  CHILIAN  PINE. 

Y,OUELL  AND  CO.'s  stoclc  of  the  a^ove  magnifi- 
cent li-Ardv  tree  will  be  found  unequ.illod  iu  this  ci>antrv 
or  the  Continenteither  for  extent  or  luvuriance  of  growth  ;  and 
tliey  beg  to  i,-aU  the  attention  of  planters  iu  geixerulto  the  f^ct 
that  those  they  otVer  are  nX)t  nurs^l  pUiMs  6r  diil^vuHp  in  close 
pits,  but  fine  sturdy  plants  possL-ssing  dark  rich  green  foliage, 
and  sueh  as  liavi.'  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  the 
ipostj  jua-?tL-r(t  pyint  of  Eug:lliud  pi'overbiLil  fur  its  excessive 
cufting  winds.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  p:-ic3S  foV  pl.'ints 
in  pots,  and  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  at  the  px'esent 
season 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4^'.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  foi*mcr  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemedfor  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragranee.  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  just 
arrived  at  A.  Cobbett's,  late  Mr.  BaiTon's,  Italian  aud  Foreign 
\Varehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mull,  London. 

Orders  by  post:puaetually  attended  to. 


,rs  old 


L      3 

4 
5 


''C'edrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine 
Tfoot    ..- 

Pinus  escelsa,  3  inches 

,,        „      4  to  5  inches 
,,        ,,    IS  inch,  fine  busby  plant 
,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   . . 
Abies  Khutrow,  2  year; 


95. 

Us, 

605. 
18s. 

?>0s. 


per  dozen. 


ISs. 

42s. 

30s. 

9J. 


Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Bd.  to 
21.  2s.  per  plant. — Great  Yarmouth  Nm'sery,  August  30,  1S15. 

ROSES,  13-i5-G.— GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  H.  LANE  &  SONS  CATALOGUE  OF 
ROSES  for  the  ensuing  autumn  and  following  spnng  will 
,be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  by  a  pre- 
paid application,  enclosing  a  '2d.  postage  stamp.  As  a  copy  of 
.the  Catalo3;ue  will  be  sent  to  all  their  customers,  they  will  be 
.obliged  by  being  informed  if  the  same  should  not  be  duly 
received. 

.  It  might  not  be  considered  arrogant  or  out  of  place  hereto 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son's  superior  stock  and 
mode  of  cultivation  of  ROSES  In  POTS,  that  they  have  ob- 
tained, during  the  last  season,  the  First  Prize  at  each  of  the 
Horticultural  Shows  at  Cbiswick,  and  Two  Fii'st  l*rizes  out  of 
three  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Shows  at  the  Regent's- 
park. 

Their  new  Bulb  Catalogue,  and  new  General  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbers,  and  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants,  may  also  be  bad  on  application 
as  above,  inclosing  a  2d.  stamp. — August,  1845. 

BRIGHT  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA  (Bouvakdia  fl.iva,  Dne). 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  at  Ghent  (Bel- 
gium), intends  to  send  out,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  good  bushy  plants  of  Ms  new  bright  YELLOW 
BOUVARDIA  (Bouvardia  flava,  Decaisne),  a  coloured  drawing 
of  which  will  accompany  each  plant,  which  will  he  sent  to 
London  free.  Not  one  plant  of  this  YELLOW  BOUYARDIA 
has  hitherto  left  his  Nursery.  Price  21s.,  \i-ithout  discount, 
unless  four  plants  be  taken.  Orders  also  received  at  Mr. 
George  Raun's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

N.B.  The  coloured  drawing  of  the  above  Bouvardia  is  also  to 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners*  CkronkU. 

JS.  COOK,  Prince's  Risborou(;h,  wishes  to  inform 
•  his  numerous  customers  that  his  Descriptive  List  of  first- 
class  Seedling  Pansies  can  be  had  by  applying  as  above  ;  also 
the  first-class  Seedling  Geranium  aiid  Pansy  Seed,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  packet. — Longwick,  August  30. 


ENGLISH  IRIS  AND  OTHER  BULBS  FOR  AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 
Tl  'AND  C.  LOCKHART,  Florist.^,  156,  Cheapside, 
-«-  •  London,  respectfully  recommend  the  ntontli  of  September 
as  the  best  for  planting  EXGLlSlliR-IS.  Thcy'are  the  more 
particular  in  mentioning  this  as  orders  are  generally  sent  too  late 
for  them.  They  are  now  sending  out  their  best  collection  of  30 
varieties  for  K,,  and  3G  varieties  of  their  most  shovyy  early 
Tulips  for  I5s.  ;  the  latter  are  the  most  beautiful  and  early 
ornament  for  the  dra«ing-roonr  or  conservatory,  and  they 
appeal  with  confidence  in  this  respeqt  to  those  gentlemen  who 
honoured  them  with  their  orders  last  season,  tlie  collection 
is  perfL-ctly  unique,  and  almo.st  exclusively  in  their  possession, 
the  greater  part  being  seedlings  of  their  own,  and  much  sui'- 
pass  the  old  kinds  in  brilliancy  of  coloiii*  and  luxuriance  of 
gro'wth. 

Their  List  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs  for  the  present  season  has 
just  been  published,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation. The  prices  have  been  made  as  moderate  as  possible, 
and  they  trilst  that  from  the  long  experience  they  have  had 
both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  cultivation  of  Bulbs  generally, 
together  with  the  care  and  expense  incurred  in  selecting  the 
best  kinds,  that  they  may  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

In  addition,  they  have  now  ready  to  send  out—  £   s.  d. 

Picotees.  of  the  best  kinds,  per  dozen  pairs 1  10    0 

Carnations,        do.  do.  

Hollyhocks,  very  double  and  distinct,  per  dozen 

Pansies,  of  excellent  quality,  do 

Do.      do,    seed  saved  this  season  by  us,  per  packet 
Myatt's  British  Queen  Strawberry  plants,  per  XOO 


1  10 
0  IS 
0  12 
0  2 
0  7 
0  5 
0  4 
0     5 


Elton  Pine  do."  '  '    do. 

Keen's  Seedling  do.  do. 

White  Alpine  do.  do. 

Red  Alpine  do.  do. 

Roses,  standards,  in  great  variety  in  Nov.,  per  dozen .     1  10 
Do.    dwarf,  do.  do.        .    0  18 

_  They  beg  also  to  call  particular  attention  to  their  fine  collec- 
tion of  Ranunculus  and  Anemones,  which  have  invariably  ob- 
tained the  prize  wherever  exhibited.  They  possess  likewise  an 
extensive  collection  of  Hardy  and  Half-hardy.  Herbaceous 
plants.        


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High 
Street,  Borough,  beg  to  inform  their  Customers  and  the 
Trade,  that  they  have  received  their  Annual  Supply  of  DUTCH 
ROOTS,  ex  "  Columbine."  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Postage-stamp. — London,  Aug.  30. 


FREDERICK  ELPHJCK  having  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  one  of  the 
FIRST  HOUSES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  GLASS  TRADE, 

IS   ABLE   TO    OFFER 

SHEET  GLASS,    OF    EXCELLENT    QUALITY,  FOR  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
Cut  to  any  diraeiisions,  from  6  in.  by  4,  to  24  by  20  in.  square,  at 
Dd.  per  ft.,  all  above  that  size  to  42  in.  by  36  in.  square  at  5^d. 
per  foot,  for  ready  money  only. 

Apply  to  Frederick  Elphick,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street. 


ARAUCARIAS,     PHILLOCLADUS,     PODOCARPUS,     &c., 

SLOUGH  NURSERY. 
TT/-   CUTTER   BROWN   will  have  his  Collection   of 

.  '  ▼  •  CONIFER.^  ready  for  inspection  on  Monday,  Sept.  8, 
to  which  he  calls  the  particular  attention  of  the  lovers  of  this 
beautiful  tribe  of  Plants,  and  to  give  every  purcJiaser  the  same 
opportunity  of  selecting,  he  will  not  commence  dispo.sing 'of 
them  till  the  15th  inst.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  finest 
specimens  are  Taxus  fastigiata,  11  ft.  ;  Podocarpus  lati- 
fulius,  neriifolius,  elongatus,  nucifer,  &c. ;  Dacrydium  cu- 
Jiressinum,  excelsum,  elatum  ;  Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis  (one 
fine  specimen),  trichomauoides  ;  Pinus  Banksiana,  Pallasiana, 
serotina,  ponderosa,  Sabiniana,  Coulteri,  Gei-ardiana,  Teocote, 
patula,  Slaveana,  Montezumre,  pygmroa,  excelsa,  Lambertiana, 
Abies  Donglasii,  10  ft.,  Menziesii,  Picea  picta,  grandis,  Web- 
biana,  Religiosa  (three  very  fine);  Cedrus  Deodara,  3ft.  to  12ft.; 
Araucaria  excelsa,  Canninghami,  and  imbricata ;  Dammara 
australis,  with  a  great  variety  of  Cypress,  Juniperus,  &c.,  (fcc. 
Many  of  the  specimens  are  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  in  pots  or 
tubs,  and  in  the  finest  health,  numbering  over  400,  and  as  a 
collection,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

W.  C.  B.  invites  the  studiers  of  Coniferae   to   inspect  them 
during  the  week. 


WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 
— Nurserymen.  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
mth  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


r>ONiCAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
^— ^  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  JOHN  SnEWEN.  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  ct£  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Led- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tootiug  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-pl-icc ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's'Gardens. 

OT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
irORTICULTURALBUILDTNGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWAR-n  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

1>.  and  E,  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
rtients  suggesfed  in  tlieir  practice,  rendei-ed  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  vei'y  suuple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
;thc  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chisnick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  iu  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  nobleinen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  whe:-e  they  Have  the 
opportunity  of  esliibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  woi'ks,  besides 
many  others  in  this' country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orcliidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM.-  ■ 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

percwt.. 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 23 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. ,  26s. Orf. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall. . ,     2    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

Warranted     Varnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
•kc,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  &c.,  of  every  size  and  description. 


rpo  GROWERS  OF  PANSIES.—The  present  being 
-»-  a  favourable  season  for  planting  the  above,,  the  under- 
signed begs  respectfully  to  offer  the  following  and  many  other 
equally  fine  varieties  from  his  extensive  collection,  strong 
healthy  plants  at  12s.  per  dozen,  20s.  for  two  dozen,  ZGs.  for 
tour  dozen,  hamper  and  package  included,  or  free  by  post  in 
any  quantity  not  less  than  one  dozen,  the  selection  left  to  pur- 
chasers :— Thompson's  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Cyclops,  Cyclops 
Superb,  Desdemmia,  DesU'able,  Fair  Maid,  Formosa,  Isabella, 
Jehu,  Juhana,  Lilac  Queen,  Lavallaire,  Madonna,  Maid  of 
Lodi,  Mahbran,  Marginata,  Montem,  Nestor,  Nymph,  Phrebe 
Pizarro,  Pnncess  Alice,  Regulator,  Romeo,  Milton's  Antago- 
nist, Mountjoy's  Victory,  Earl's  William  Tell,  Henchman's 
Success,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Downton's  Rory  O'More,  Fryer's  Standard 
Antagonist,  Cormack's  Nereus,  West's  Conqueror,  Gibbion's 
Marginata,  Backhouse's  Yorkshire  Eclipse,  Beauty  of  Hold- 
gate  Eari  of  Zetland.  Pearson's  Black  Prince,  Hinda,  Cook's 
Black  Bess,  Ehza,  Beauty  of  Aylesbury.  Mulben-v  Superb, 
North  Star  Pilot,  Attila,  Watchman,  Edmonds's  Blue  Bell 
Blae-^yerl  Maid  Herbert,  Delicata,  Old  Robin  Grav,  Cowdrey's 
British  Queen,  Welch's  Blue  Perfection,  Brown's  Cother.^tone 
Curion.  Cere-s  Hale'-s  Dark  Seedling.  Maule's  Duchess  of  Beau- 
fort, King  s  Exquisite,  Sulphvirea  elegans,  Mary  Ann,  Goode's 
King  of  YeUows,  Warnc's  Rob  Roy,  Foster's  Man  of  Kent, 
Bridges  s  Pnncess  Ahce,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sllveriock's  Prince  of 
Wales,  Honourable  Mrs.  Ilarcourt,  Lane's  Venus,  &c.  Also 
many  good  showy  varieties  at  63.  and  Qs.  per  dozen,  and  fine 
selected  seed  of  this  season  Is.  and  2^.  Gd  per  p-icket  All 
orders  containing  Post-office  Orders  wiU  meet  with  promnt 
attention.  ^       ^ 

JOJ^EFH  FRYER,  Ctarcndon  Nursery.  Camberwell,  London. 


PELARGONIUM— HOYLE'S  •'  CHIMBORAZO." 
TT  SILVERLOCK  having  purchased  the  above  very 
A-*-*  fine  variety,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Guernsey,  at  the 
May  Chiswick  show,  is  now,  prepared  to  receive  oi'ders  for  a 
limited  number  of  plants  at  GZs.  each,  for  cash  only.  The 
plants  are  well  establi.shed,  and  wiU  be  delivered  in  London  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  are  received. 

Ills  Emperor  Nicholas.  5s.,  and  Chance,  3s.  (id.,  mth  the 
usual  discount  to  the  trade.  Ten  varieties  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Fuchsias  of  this  season  for  20s.;  fine  Pansy  seed  at  S^.per, 
jtacket.  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a"  Post-office  order, 

Chichester,  AugusfSO.  " 


OMALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES,  MELON 
^  PITS,  <fcc.  &c.— Several  thousand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  4*  ins. 
by  2,  4^  ins.  by  2h,  5  ins.  by  2,  ^  ins.  by  2,  and  6  ins.  by  2,  from 
Id.  per  foot — Address,  R.  Cogan,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour 
Warehouse,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. — Bee- 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  French  Ornament  Shades,  &c.  &e. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-'  siderable  numbei'-  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  worlung  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdbbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus; 
iiith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  follo\ring  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis'v^'ick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbnry ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nm-sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place -,  and  iu  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130;  Fleet-istreet,  London. 


ORITISH  SHEET  or  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

«-J  In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch,  Jun.  (late  ^-ith  Mr.  Drake,  of  J erm.i-n- street  and 
■Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Nobleinen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  succe'ssfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Cromi.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  hi.s  warehouse,  wheye  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  or  otherwise. 
12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 

qeeds.-cornerTof  half-modnIstreet; 

^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agi-iculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  SL-ed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  nppliration. 


Tj^DVVARD  BECK  iuforms  the  Public  ihac  in  conse- 
•■-  J  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  frequent  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
futm'e  by  keeping  a  supply  on  band. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-o£&ce  order. 

14  inches         ..         ..     lis.  Od.     20  inches         ..         ,.     22s.  6(7. 

15  inches         ..         . .     12    C        22  inches         ..         . .     25     0 

16  inches         ..         . .     16    0        24  inches         ..         .,     32    0 
18  inches        . .        . ,     19    0 

Slate  Works,  Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consmnption  of 
fueli  without  destruction  to  the  apparatu.s  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe-^ 
rior  to  anything  of  tlie  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
at  130,  FleeUstreet,  '  ' 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^-^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxfoed  Street, 
•London,  a  great  variety  of  the  follomng  articles  for  the 
Garden,  »tc.,atvery  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  lUckstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Gai'den 
iChairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
jPedesta's  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Gai'd'en  Arches,  ifcc.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  raade 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,:  or  of  Ipqn 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
iLJEY  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  infonnation  may  be  obtained. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 

ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS.  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Af^ents, 
.    COTSWORTH,  I'OTTELL,  AND  PRY  OR,  LONDON  ;        •  I 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  aad  BRISTODi 
47,  Lime-street,  August  30, 
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iHiVLE's  SEEDLING  PELARGONirMS  OF  1S44. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  informs  his  numerous  patrons 
and  tlic  public  that  he  vrill  send  out  the  'under-nanied 
'■  varieties  at  the  prices  anneied,  in  October.   ■  (Printed  Cii'culai-s 
with  descriptions  can  be  had.J 
Augusta  .        .        .  Sl^Oc?  I  Lord  Morpeth         ,        .  '2U0d 

■  Alice        .        .        .        .  21  0      Duke  of  Orleans     .        .  21  u 

■  Oipsy  Maid  .         .  21  0    |  Jose|>lius  .         .         .  21  0 

Tho  set  of  six  for  U.  10s.,  or  51.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  4[.  10i\,  or  it.  cash  acconipanyios  tl^e  order, 
which  i\ill  in  either  case  ensure  strict  priority  of  selection. 

HOYLE'S  SET  OF  12,  viz.,  Titus,  Pompev,  Champion, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  Amelia,  Majestica,  General 
Pollock,  Elora,  llosaliu,  and  .Sarah  Jaue,  scut  out  last  season 
at  10?.  103.,  maybe  had  for  3i.  3s.,  or  cash  accompanying  the 
order  for  SI. 

100  CHOICE  IIYRRTDISED  SHEDS,  10s.  ;  ')0  ditto,  5s.  ;  25 
ditto,  33.  A  general  List  of  GERANIUMS,  priced  very  cheap, 
from  Ss.  Gd.  per  dozen,  is  now  ready,  which  should  be  in  the 
'  hands  of  every  Geranium  grower,  as  it  contains  all  the  princi- 
pal sorts  for  cxliibitiuy. 

W.  M.  Hading  that  pots  are  frequently  broken,  and  tiie  Plants 
damaged  iu  hampei-s,  he  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir 
boses  for  the  purpose. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate, 


SATUMDAr,  AUGUST  30,  184J. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WoNDAV,       Sopt.    1 — Entomological        .        ;        .        .        Q  P.M. 
Tuesday,      Si?pt.    s  -Horticultural  ....        3  p.m. 

Fbidat,       Sept.    S-BotiiQical &  p.m. 

COUNTRV  SHOWS. 
Turoeniv        S^nt      .  1" South  E^sex  Horticultural. 
THtBSOW,       S.pt.    •'|chep>t,.,i- Horticultural. 
WED.VK3DAY,    Sept.  10 -Itlanchesler  Botanical  andHorticultuial. 
TnuasDAY,       S?pt.  11— Berkihlrc  Horticultural. 

''  Another  week  has  added  little  to  what  we  know 
about  the  Potato  muhrain  ;  but  that  little  is  inj- 
portant. 

In  the  first  place,  we  appear  to  have  been  right 
in  supposing  the  distemper  to  have  confined  its 
attacks  mainly  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
We  hear  nothing  about  it  in  the  North,  and  JNIr. 
Beekcley  writes  that  he  cannot  fiud  a  trace  of  it  ifi 
his  part  of  Nottinghamshire. 

As  we  anticipated,  its  virulence  too  seems  to 
have  abated ;  and  we  feel  warranted  in  the  hope 
that  the  worst  is  over;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  more 
tubers  will  bo  attacked  than  those  in  which  the  dis- 
temper has  alreadj'  manifested  itself.  But  we  fear 
that  their  number  is  far  beyond  what  is  imagined  ; 
it  is  certainlj'  greater,  in  the  places  we  have  per- 
sonally inspected,  than  we  anticipated.  We  have 
this  morning  been  examining  a  field  in  which  the 
pest  has  assumed  a  comparatively  mild  form,  and 
we  find  that,  among  Broad-fruits,  six  in  nine,  among 
Jersey-blues,  all  or  nearly  so,  and  among  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's black  Scotch  Potato,  a  large  proportion, 
indicate  unequivocal  signs  of  its  presence.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  discover  it  in  the  dark-coloured 
Potatoes  without  cutting  them  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
speak  doubtingly  as  to  them.  In  the  Bread-fruits, 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  dull,  livid  patches,  or 
specks,  looking  much  like  contused  flesh,  or,  to  use 
■a  familiar  comparison,  like  the  skin  round  a  black- 
ened eye  when  it  is  beginning  to  recover  its  natural 
colour.  This  appearance  is,  however,  not  to  be 
seen  plainly  unless  the  Potatoes  are  washed;  a 
lit-tle_  earth,  or  even  the  skin  while  adhering  to  the 
'Potato,  hides  it ;  and  this  deceived  us  on  our  first 
inspection. 

We  fear  that  every  Potato  which  is  affected,  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  is  lost  ;  for  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  canker,  eating  down  into  the  flesh.  At 
least  we  find  that  Potatoes  which  a  week  ago  were 
taken  out  of  the  gTOund,  and  placed  in  the  dark  on 
the  floor  of  a  dry  stable,  are  infinitely  worse  than 
they  were.  It  is  this  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  every  Potato,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  touched, 
will  rapidly  decay.  This  is,  unfortunately,  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of 
mouldiness,  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Berkelev, 
■which  appears  on  the  cankered  spots,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the  inischieF,  though 
we  are  quite  persuaded  that  it  is  the  consequence, 
and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  cause  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
which  we  last  week  suggested  ;  excessive  wet,  and 
a  low  temperature,  acting  upon  the  debilitated  or- 
ganisation of  a  haulm  which  sudden  warmth  had 
iforced  into  preternatural  vigour.  Some  of  our  cor 
respondents  think,  indeed,  that  the  spot  in  the  leaf 
is  the  cause ;  that  it  is  cold  or  some  other  thing  acting" 
■upon  the  foliage  which  has  caused  a  disease  which 
spreads  downwards .  Ifwe  may  be  certain  of  any  thing, 
when  considering  the  obscure  phenomena  connected 
with  vegetable  disease,  we  may  be  certain  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  evil  always  begins  next  the  old  set, 
and  underground  ;  then  the  haulm  becomes  brown 
and  rots  ;  the  spots  in  the  leaves  are  merely  the 
symptoms  of  the  underground  malady.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  take  np  a  few  patches  of  sound  and 
unsound  Potatoes  to  be  convinced  of  this.  In  fact, 
in  some  places,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the 
attack  on  the  stem,  beneath  the  ground,  has  been 
slight,  no  indication  of  its  presence  is  traceable  in 
th6  foliage.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  every  case 
the  Potato-straw  has'beeu'daraaged  above  the  old 
set ;  for  where  Potatoes  are  perfectly  sound,  they 


now  seem  to  have  little  communication  with  the 
parent — to  haveceascdgrowing — and  tho  sound  parts 
of  tho  haulm  are  here  and  there  throwing  out  a 
fresh  crop  of  Potatoes,  non'  about  a  week  old. 

Of  course  the  grand  point  to  settle  is,  what  can 
now  be  done?  Where  the  mischief  is  severe — 
nothing,  ^\'e  should  abandon  the  crop  to  its  fate, 
and  plough  up  the  field,  if  time  will  permit.  This 
is,  however,  not  very  important,  because  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  rotten  Potatoes  will  leave  any 
contagion  in  tho  ground  ;  2inlcss  it  be  fur  onol/ter 
crop  of  the  same  kind;  we  certainly  should  not 
like  to  grow  Potatoes  in  such  fields  next  year; 
otherwise,  wo  pvosume  that  the  decayed  tubers  will 
act  like  an}'  other  decayed  matter,  and  manure  the 
land. 

Is  there  any  gain  in  mowing  off  the  haulm  that 
remains,  when  the  disease  is  less  severe?  If  wo 
thought  that  such  haulm  was  at  all  in  communica- 
tion with  tho  Potatoes  themselves,  we  should  say 
cut  it  oft'  by  all  means.  But  the  cords  of  union  are 
apparently  broken  ;  and  if  so,  there  seems  at  first  to 
be  no  advantage  in  removing  it.  If,  however,  what 
remains  of  the  foliage  is  still  iu  communication 
with  the  sound  Potatoes,  it  will  affect  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  perhaps  it  is  a  wise  precautionary  measure 
to  mow  the  haulm  down.  Its  remaining  can  do  no 
good  ;  and  at  all  events  cutting  it  oft'  will  do  some- 
thing towards  enabling  the  ground  to  become  dry. 

We  last  week  spoke  of  pitting  the  crop  forth- 
with in  dry  earth,  when  circumstances  will  allo^- 
of  its  being  done.  But  harvest  time  is  so  unfavour- 
able to  such  operations,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  that  in  all  probability  the  great 
Potato  growers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  their 
crop  in  the  ground  for  the  present.  If  the  pitting 
system  is  resorted  to,  we  fear  it  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  operation  of  sorting,  which  we  also  re- 
commeuded,  much  further  than  we  contemplated. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Potatoes  can  be 
sorted,  unless  they  are  washed  in  the  first  instance  ; 
for  we  find  that  the  first  sign  of  the  distemper  rtiani- 
fests  itself  in  small  specks,  which  a  piece  of  earth 
may  effectually  conceal.  Yet  such  sorting  is,  we 
fear,  indispensible  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  or  not  the  distemper  may  not  spread  from 
sound  to  unsound  tubers,  and  we  have  already 
satisfied  ourselves  that  it  does  spread  quickly  in  a 
tuber  once  infected. 

Upon  the  whole  we  suspect  that  Potato  growers 
will  be  compelled  to  leave  their  crops  to  their  fate, 
until  harvest  is  more  advanced. 

Can  the  decaj'  be  aiTested  in  those  Potatoes  in 
which  it  is  now  manifesting  itself?  That  is  another 
most  important  inquiry,  to  which  the  novelty  of  the 
distemper  renders  it  impo.=sible  to  give  anything 
more  than  a  conjectural  answer.  For  ourselves,  we 
fear  that  external  applications  like  lime,  whitewash,  or 
charcoal-powder  will  be  inefficacious,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  disease  eats  into  the  core  of  the  Potato, 
and  the  action  of  all  such  substances,  if  of  any 
advantage  whatever,  will  be  merely  on  the  surface. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  we  trust  that  our  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  offer  some  suggestions. 
They  can  do  no  more,  for  no  one  can  tell  how  to 
deal  with  a  disease,  never  before  known,  except  by 
repeated  experiments,  and  for  those  we  have  unfor- 
tunately no  time,  for  the  mischief  is  at  our  doors, 
and  before  the  result  of  any  experiments  can  be  had 
the  evil  will  be  past  all  cure. 

Suppose  the  infected  cankeredpieces  were  cut  out) 
and  the  wound  dressed  with  quicklime  or  white- 
wash— would  that  stop  it  ?  Tho  plan  may  be  tried. 

One  thing,  and  one  (ml}',  strikes  us  as  a  probable 
remedy  ;  and  that  is  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
Potato,  by  driving  oft'  its  moisture.  This  may  be 
done  by  kiln-drying,  and  we  fear  by  no  other 
means.  It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  those  who 
have  tho  means  to  try  this  experiment ;  and  if  it 
should  produce  any  advantage  this  year,  it  may  be 
useful  to  know  of  it,  in  case  we  s'bould  again  be 
exposed  to  such  a  melancholy  visitation. 

One  other,  and  that  a  most  important  question 
remains  behind.  Will  those  Potatoes,  which  to  the 
eye  are  sound,  and  which  in  sorting  would  be  put 
aside  as  beyond  all  dang-er — do  they  contain  already 
the  feeds  of  the  disease,  and  will  they  too  rot  in  the 
long  run  ?     Who  knows  ? 

if  it  is  any  consolation  to  Potato-growers  to 
know  that  they  <^lo  not  stand  alone  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, we  can  add,  V.Hat  acres  of  pickling  Cucumbers 
have  gone  oft' in  the  sai:^e  manner,  from  the  same 
cause,  and  with  the  same  sy ii':Dtoms.  \\  o  have  now 
before  us  a  Gourd,  whose  roots  aid  mam  stem  seem 
to  have  perished  about  a  month  sincC  ;  but  the  plant 
has  not  died,  because  the  succulent  Stems  have 
thrown  out  fresh  roots  from  the  joints.  ThiT  s^^e 
thing  is  happening  to  Potatoes  ;  but,  from  the  lau?" 
ness  of  the  season  we  fear  to  no  practical  purpose. 
.  .Since  these  remarks  were  iir  type,  several  more 
letters  have  reached  us,  and  are  printed  elsewhere. 


AVe  can  only  refer  to  them,  especiidjy  to  one  from 
Mr.  PniDEiLX,  whose  sugggstions  for  c(iring.,the 
evil  deserve  consideration.     ,  ,,i  ,„;,■.  '■.. ■.,''!  /l;i':t!in 


A  first-rate  IMelon,  iu  a  very'  bad  Melon  yi^ar 
— a  fruit  rich  and  delicious  iu  a  season  which  isiu 
general  iccapable  of  imparting  flavour  to  anything 
— is  something  worth  especial  notice.  Such  a  case 
has  occurred  with  the  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  a 
variety  brought,  with  great  difficulty  and  long- 
continued  crossings,  to  the  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence by  the  late  Mr.  TnoM.\s  Andrew  Knight. 
Oftliis  precious  variety  a  few. genuine  seeds  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  SEUracHT,  and 
this  year  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
their  quality.  They  prove  to  be,  as  was  expected, 
thorough-bred.  Grown  in  a  hot-water  pit,  their 
fruit  has  acquired  the  weight  of  G  or  7  lbs.,  andiin 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the  days 
of  their  lamented  parent,  for  so  Mr.  Knight  may 
be  called,  so  much  are  they  improved  beyond  their 
original  Persian  condition.  '    ,' 

^\'e  are  happy  to  know  that  means  hsive  ,tj'een 
taken  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  variety  qiute 
uncontaminated  ;  and  that  Jlelou  growers  will  now 
be  able  to  procure  once  more  that  >vhicj)i;\5;g-,to(i 
feared  was  almost  lost  to  the  country,:  .-, -ij  t;  ;-i,,b 

=^^==== -A 

FANCY  ROCK  WORK. 
Have  you  not  been  a  little  too  bard  on  the  humour 
of  one  of  your  correspondents  (p.  502),  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  red  rock  coral  for  garden  purposes,  who  to 
an  ardent  love  of  the  art  of  gardening,  and  an  entire 
devotion,  according  to  liis  light,  to  the  much  vaunted 
science  of  it,  unites  the  highest  admiration  of  your  own 
genius,  and  is  moreover  a  constant  reader  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  }  How  else  could  he  have  brought 
his  own  garden  into  such  e.\cellent  culture,  and  what 
otherwise  would  he  have  known  of  conservatories  and 
A^ineries,  and  succession  pits,  and  heatings  by  taiil;s  and 
by  stoves,  and  of  the  several  merits  of  these  contending 
agencies  ;  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  manifold 
manures,  of  g\psuin  .and  guano,  of  bones  and  burnt 
earth,  of  salt  and  soap-ashes,  of  humus,  and  a  hundred 
other  helps,  which  a  "  centenary  of  inventions"  have  pro- 
duced for  the  perfection  of  his  beloved  art,  iu  this  our 
day. 

Although  your  worthy  correspondent  has  had  the 
modesty  to  conceal  his  name,  I  know  him  perfectly  well, 
and  1  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  garden  of  which 
he  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  he  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  embellish.  What  my  excellent 
friend  has  been  is  not  now  to  the  purpose.  By  a  strict 
adhesion,  through  life,  to  the  maxim  which  he  repeated 
when  he  laid  out  his  garden — "  We  should  cut  the  coat 
according  to  the  cloth,"  he  is  now  the  owner  of 
a  very  pretty  cjttnge  between  Peckham  Grove'  and 
Rosemary  Bank ;  is  his  own  gardener,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  occasional  labourer,  and  a  fresh 
importation  of  plants  now  and  tlieu  from  the  nur- 
series, to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  decline  and 
die  off  in  spite  of  scieuce  and  the  "'  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture ;"  and  this  I  am  sorry  to  say  will  occur  too 
frequently,  altliough  he  follows  the  du'ections  of  his 
great  oracle,  the  Gardeners'  CAronic/e,  with  the  greatest 
exactitude  ;  or,  as  his  niece,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Boulogne,  says,  '■'  O.  P.,  de  letter." — His  garden  is  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  measures  120  feet  by  60.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  stone  walls  about  5  ft. 
high,  on  the  north  by  the  house,  and  on  the  -south  by  a 
low  wall,  surmounted  by  a  light  pallisade.  Iq  the  area 
thus  formed  he  has  contrived  to  have  a  conservatory, 
15  feet  by  12,  well  stocked  with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
and  Ericas,  and  a  few  other  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  in 
which,  also,  he  is  proud  to  show  half  a  dozen  Yines  in  pots 
which  sometimes  produce  gi'apes,  though  he  confesses 
he  can  obtain  better  in  Covent-gaideu  market.  To  the 
right  ,of  the  conservatory  is  an  arbour,  the  half  of  which  is 
clipped  Yew,  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  Scarlet- 
runners.  To  the  left  is  a  small  erection  to  hold  garden 
tools,  garden  seeds,. aud  other  indispensibles,  which  is  so 
constructed  that,  with  the  help  of  a  French  paper, 
coated  with  Jefi'eries'  marine  glue,  and  a  Utile  wire- 
work,  it  passes  for  an  aviary.  In  front  of  these  build- 
ings the  ground  is  paved  with  small  rounded  boulders 
and  slips  of  slate  set  quater  wise,  with  a  central 
eiugue  foil,  composed  of  horses'  teeth  got  at  the  knack- 
I  ers'  yard  iu  Whitechapel— altogether  forpiug  the  pret- 
;  tiest  tesselated  pavement  imaginable.  From  this  little 
{  plateau  is  projected  a  central  walk  made  firm  with  as- 
;  phalte,  and  crossed  by  a  similar  one,  thus  dividmg  the 
I  garden  into  four  equal  parts.  In  one  upper  compart- 
i  ment  stands  a  dial  on  a  stone  pedestal ;  in  the  other  a 
a  vase  from  the  Ewel  manufactory,  supportedby  a  httle 
'  mound  of  flints,  white  and  fresh  from  the  quarry. 
I  The  other  two  compartments  comprise  "  the  lawn"  in 
which  zigzags,  half  moons,  and  heraldic  Roses  and  beds 
I  of  various  forms  disport  themselves  filled  v.ith  many 
very  pretty  flowers. 

But  not  to  be  tediously  minute,  I  will  come  at  once 

to  the  rockwork,  the  great  and  distmgaishiug  feature  of 

my  friend's  garden.     It  covers,  as  he  says  (,p.  502)  half 

.  the  waU   of  one   side,  and  tei-minates   in   a   charming 

.^rotto  occaupymg  the   site   of  a   less  sightly  buUdhig, 

.i  which   his   predecessor   (my  fi'iend,  with,  much   com- 

"  -«ney,  observes)  had  the  bad  taste  to  allow  to  stand 

P'"-       ^o.gnite  the  modern   improvements  in  domestic 

1  /f *'  V         ''^be  rockwork,  the  opits  magnum  o"f  the 
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garden,  is  of  itself  a  perfect  parteire  of  many  colours. 
It  is  a  compound  of  a  substratum  of  chalk,  brought  from 
Croydon  by  the  railway,  and  large  fragments  of  Ply- 
mouth lime-stone  brought  in  ballast  to  the  London 
Docks  ;  this  last,  with  some  broken  Welsh  slate,  form 
the  blues.  Then  there  are  cart-loads  of  brown  slag 
from  the  brick-kilns,  and  as  many  ditto  from  the  Sun- 
derland glass-houses  for  the  greens.  These  again  are 
relieved  by  an  intermixture  of  chalk-flints,  and  of  the 
coloured  compo  of  which  our  fancier  is  so  justly  proud, 
the  bright  vermilion  of  which  eclipses  the  hue  of  all 
the  Phloxes  and  Mesembryanthemums  that  can  be  made 
to  grow  amongst  these  everblooming  indestructible 
rocks. 

There  are  several  other  notable  circumstances  in  the 
construction  of  my  friend's  pretty  garden — his  fountain 
and  Artesian  well,  and  ingenious  methods  of  irrigation, 
&c.  &c. — which,  I  fear,  I  cannot  now  enter  into  the 
description  of  without  tiring  your  readers'  patience. 
I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  my 
friend's  suburban  garden  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at ;  and 
that  in  small  and  retired  localities  modes  of  embellish- 
ment may  be  more  appropriate,  or,  if  you  please,  less 
incongruous  than  attempts  at  landscape-gardening,  and 
the  impossible  combinations  of  the  beauties  of  green 
vistas  and  aerial  perspective,  with  brick  walls  and  quick- 
set hedges.  The  rockworks  and  cascades  of  Chats- 
worth  consort  well  enough  with  a  conservatory  which 
gives  admission  to  a  coach  and  six.  But  my  friend  de- 
clares that  the  make-believe  of  a  Doric  Temple  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lawn  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is  no 
better  than  his  aviary  ;  and  the  tunnel  and  rocliery  at 
the  Zoological  no  more  than  an  amplification  of  his 
own,  without  its  neatness  and  its  happy  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  colours.  Moreover,  I  must  think  that 
I  am  fully  borne  out  in  my  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
my  suburban  gardening,  when  I  see  with  what  delight 
my  friend  watches  his  Pansies  and  his  Sedums,  as  they 
trail  amongst  his  shell-work  ;  or  sits  down  in  liis  grotto 
to  smoke  his  cigar,  whilst  his  pretty  niece  sings  his 
favourite  air : — 

"  Come  with  me,  and  we  will  go 
Where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow." 
—P.  P. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Cbioceeis  Asparagi  {the  Asparagus  Beetle). — The 
sndden  appearance  of  particular  species  of  insects  over 
vast  tracts  of  land,  and  even  entire  countries,  is  far 
more  surprising  tliau  their  rapid  disappearance,  which 
is  frequently  accomplished  by  parasitic  agency  or  a 
change  of  temperature.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
I  searched  through  many  acres  of  Asparagus  beds,  from 
Battersea  to  Kew,  and  could  not  find  a  single  beetle  or 
the  larvse,  yet  in  some  seasons,  as  in  1836,  every  stem 
on  the  same  ground,  as  well  as  at  Hammersmith,  was 
covered  with  them  during  the  months  of  summer  and 
autumn.  The  larvae,  beetles,  and  eggs  are  found  at  the 
same  periods,  often  inhabiting  the  same  plant,  from 
Midsummer  to  Michaelmas  ;  the  former  feed  upon  the 
leaves  and  flowering  stems,  which  they  completely  de- 
stroy, perforating  the  buds  on  one  side  as  represented 
in  the  engraving,  and  they  will  also  nibble  away  the 
the  rind  of  the  stems.  It  was  said  that  in  the  July  of 
the  above  year,  they  did  considerable  damage  in  some 
market-gardens  round  London,  but  I  should  not  think 
they  can  do  much  mischief  to  old  beds,  although  seed- 
ling plantations  may  be  severely  injured  by  their  attacks, 
aud  it  is  possible  that  the  succeeding  crop  may  be  weak- 
ened by  them  in  any  case. 

The  larvce  were  abundant  and  full  grown  the  end  of 
last  June  in  many  places  :  they  are  shining,  fleshy,  aud 
of  a  dirty  olive-green  or  slate  colour ;  they  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  attenuated  a  little  anteriorly  and  thickened 
behind,  the  tail  being  curved  and  holding  fast  by  a 
fleshy  foot  ;  the  head  is  small,  globose,  and  shining 
black,  the  six  pectoral  feet  are  small,  stout,  and  blaci; 
also  ;  they  are  placed  far  apart :  the  sides  are  plaited 
and  the  belly  is  covered  with  fleshy  tubercles  or  nipples ; 
the  spiracles  are  very  minute  and  black  ;  there  is  a 
dark_  dorsal  line  vanishing  before,  and  two  callous 
darkish  spots  on  the  first  thoracic  segment  (fig.  1). 
These  animals,  if  disturbed  in  the  slightest  degree,  emit 
a  fluid  from  the  mouth  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  which 
du-ectly  spreads  over  the  head  and  makes  it  look  twice 
Its  natural  size,  but  as  soon  as  they  recover  from  their 
alarm,  they  commence  sucking  it  up  with  their  mouths. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  requires  only  a  fort- 
night, they  leave  the  plant  and  descend  into  the  earth 
to  undergo  their  transformations  ;  they  first  spin  a  case 
or  cocoon,  which  is  tough  and  parchment-like,  and 
within  th.3  they  change  to  a  white  pupa,  which  lies  in  a 
curved  position.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  perfect 
beetle  emerges  from  its  cell  and  ascends  the  Asparagus 
plants  to  reproduce  its  species,  but  in  other  respects  it 
appears  to  be  harmless,  as  it  does  not  feed,  I  believe  at 
this  period  of  its  existence.  There  is  little  doubt'  I 
think,  that  the  Asparagus  beetles  hibernate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Crioceris  cyanella,  which  is  far 
from  uncommon  beneath  the  bark  of  Willow  trees  in 
the  winter  ;  these  I  imagme  are  the  males,  for  the 
graved  females  usually  die  as  soon  as  they  have  depo- 
sited their  eggs,  and  if  it  be  true  that  some  pass  the 
winter  in  then-  cocoons  in  the  earth,  they  are  probably 
females,  which  [pair  with  the  hibernating  males  in  the 
spring,  and  lay  their  eggs  as  soon  as  the  Asparagus 
shoots  up  :  later  in  the  year  these  are  frequently  at- 
tached to  the  flowering  stems  and  buds  (fig.  ?j) ;  they 
are  elliptical,  the  ends  rounded,  and  hatch  in  a  sK  ., 
space  of  time. 
Linnjens  described  this  handsome  bee»J,g  under  the 


name  of  Chrysomela  Asparagi,  but  it  is  now  called  Cri- 
oceris Asparagi :  it  is  of  a  deep  blue-green  colour,  and 
very  shining :  the  head  is  punctured  most  thickly  on 
the  face  with  a  channel  between  the  eyes,  which  are 
very  prominent  and  black  ;  antennee  moderately  long 
and  black,  pubescent,  except  at  the  base,  11-jointed, 
basal  joint  globose,  second  smaller,  third  and  fourth 
obovate,  following  larger  and  oblong,  the  apical  joint 
conical  ;  thorax  subcylindric,  reddish,  with  two  black 
dots  on  the  disc,  sparingly  punctured  ;  scutellum  small, 
trigonate,  and  blue-green  :  the  elytra,  which  are  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  elliptical,  are  of  a 
clear  ochreous  colour,  with  about  nine  punctured  striae 
down  each  ;  there  is  a  small  long  green  spot  on  each 
shoulder,  a  broad  space  down  the  suture,  and  two  short 
transverse  bars  of  the  same  colour,  one  at  the  middle 
and  another  towards  the  apex,  forming  altogether  a 
double  cross ;  the  two  wings  are  ample  for  flight ;  the 
six  legs  are  moderately  long  ;  the  base  of  the  shanks  is 
ferruginous ;  the  feet  are  4-jointed,  the  third  joint 
bifid,  the  fourth  clavate  and  furnished  with  two  minute 
claws  (fig.  2)  ;  the  line  showing  the  natural  length.* 


There  is  a  species  not  uncommon  upon  the  Continent, 
and  called  Crioceris  duodecim-punctata,  which  is  so 
similar  in  its  habits  and  economy,  that  some  naturalists 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  C.  Asparagi  ; 
it  is  however  very  rare  in  England,  and  nothmg  is 
therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  its  attacks. 

Picking  off  the  larvae  and  beetles,  in  order  to  destroy 
them,  has  been  recommended,  but  I  think  they  might 
be  shaken  into  nets,  which  would  be  a  more  speedy 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object. — Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Blipht.  —  We  find  the  Potato  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Havant)  is  also  affected,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  your  columns  describe  the  injury  to 
have  been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  digging  up  the 
roots,  the  tubers  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ground  are 
in  general  the  only  ones  affected,  though  in  some  plants 
the  injury  extends  throughout  the  Potatoes  belonging 
to  that  root ;  but  where  it  does  not  so  extend,  the  rest 
of  the  tubers  appear  perfectly  well  grown  and  healthy. 
It  certainly  is  not  a  disease  of  the  root,  but  appears  to 
be  the  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  haulm  and 
leaf.  Is  not  the  cause  to  be  attributed  to  the  severe 
winds  and  white  frosts  experienced  a  short  time  ago, 
injuring  all  above  the  ground  and  preventing  the  vessels 
of  the  plant  from  drawing  up  the  juices  from  the  roots, 
and  these  tubers,  full  of  stagnated  fluid,  immediately 
decay  ?  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  I  have  practised 
the  cutting  off  the  haulm' with  a  reaping  hook,  about 
1  inch  between  the  earth,  into  where  the  frost  and 
winds  might  be  supposed  not  to  have  injured  the 
vessels  of  the  plants,  hoping  by  these  means  to  induce 
them  to  bleed,  and  thereby  relieve  the  tubers  of  their 
stagnated  fluids.  This  is  not  capable  of  curing  the 
injured,  but  it  might  probably  prevent  other  tubers  from 
becoming  aff'ected.  I  also  suppose  that  if  Nature  form 
a  leaf  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Potato  will  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  and  if  a  leaf  be  not  formed,  then,  by 
leaving  the  Potato  an  extra  time  in  the  ground,  the 
tubers  not  aff'ected  might  ripen  and  become  wholesome 
food,  which  they  cannot  be  if  not  allowed  to  fully  ripen. 
The  leaving  the  Potato  in  the  ground  will  also  have 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  injured  to  be  easily  and 
perfectly  separated  fi-om  the  good,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  their  present  state  without  great  cost  and  time, 
and  which  no  doubt  ought  to  be  eft'ected  with 
the  greatest  possible  care  when  pitted  to  secure 
their  wholesomeness  as  food,  and  for  their  perfect 
keeping.  If  this  injury  had  not  taken  place,  the 
crop    would    have    been     enormous  ;     as     it    is,    we 

are    likely    to  find   an   average   idealized. — //.  S. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  perfectly  correct 
in  ascribing  the  Potato  disease  to  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  plant,  consequent  on  the  late  continual  rain,  and 
absence  of  sun-light ;  and  that  it  has  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  a  too  retentive  soil.  Our  garden  is, 
from  its  locality,  and  the  nature  of  lis  sub-soil,  so 
thoroughly  drained,  that  in  most  summers  we  suffer 
excessively  from  drought ;  and,  tbough  the  haulm  of  the 
Potatoes  grown  in  it  is  more  or  less  affected,  the 
tubers  themselves  are  CQinparatively  uninjured  ;  while 
in  a  piece  of  ground^  apart  from  the  garden,  having  a 
stiff  clayey  sub-soil,  the  disease  has  been  much  more 
violent.  I  a^,,  also  inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  con- 
necting v/,th  jj,e  disease  the  sudden  heat  of  the  end  of 
JuD';,^  and  beginning  of  July,  as  in  a  piece  of  Dutch 
r'otatoes,  which  was  not  planted  before  that  time, 
scarcely  a  symptom  of  the   disease  is  perceptible.     I 


•  The  dissections,  <fcc,,  are  given  in  Curtis's  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  323. 


may  also  remark  that,  in  the  garden,  the  disease  origi- 
nated in  a  part  of  the  Potato  ground  which  is  shaded 
by  a  large  Apple-tree,  so  that  for  a  time,  the  out- 
line    of   the     blackened    haulm    exactly    represented 

the    shadow    of   the    tree.  —  E.    J.,    Oxon. The 

Potato  murrain  is  creating  an  alarm  here.  '  Up  to 
the  14tliinst.  the  crops  appeared  healthy  and  vigorous, 
but  about  this  time  the  plague  appeared.  Now,  the 
fields  and  gardens  present  more  or  less  the  appearance 
of  winter  ;  the  late  Potatoes,  in  most  places,  have  as  yet 
not  suffered  much.  This  part  of  Surrey  presents  a  great 
variety  of  surface.  The  pestilence  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  low,  cold  situations,  completely  destroy- 
ing the  haulm  and  many  of  the  tubers  ;  but  the  hills  and 
slopes  are  also  now  more  or  less  affected  ;  tho  site  of  an 
old  stone-pit  on  high  ground  was  clearly  traceable  in  a 
large  field  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  aud 
early  decay  of  the  Potatoes.  In  the  vegetable  garden 
here  is  a  great  diversity  of  surface,  the  sides  being  30 
or  40  feet  higher  than  the  centre.  We  cultivate  several 
kinds  of  Potatoes,  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  a 
sample  of  each.  I  examined  this  morning,  and  find 
though  all  the  early  kinds  are  denuded  of  foliage,  and 
some  of  the  late  kinds  Spotted,  yet  the  tubers  of  all  are 
perfectly  sound,  except  an  early  white  Kidney,  growing 
on  one  of  these  steep  slopes,  the  tubers  of  which  are 
rotting  :  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  a  few  plants  of 
a  late  kind,  accidentally  got  in  with  the  dung,  are  grow- 
ing in  this  piece  quite  vigorously  in  the  midst  of  desola- 
tion. I  also  find  my  Onions  (an  excellent  crop)  attacked 
similarly  to  the  Potato.  While  I  write  the  men  are 
pulling  them  up  to  dry  ;  the  leaves  ai^  all  spotted  ;  the 
roots  and  outer  coating  of  the  bulb  decaying  ;  the  whole 
piece  is  aff'ected  ;  but  a  low  corner  particularly  so. — H, 

Bowers,  Sushbi'idge,  Surrey. 1  am  sorry  to  say  the 

new  disease  among  the  Potatoes  still  goes  on  attacking 
those  which  had  hitherto  escaped ;  but  we  have  not 
suffered  so  very  severely  as  in  Belgium,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  some  other  places.  The  want  of  proper 
drainage  certainly  does  not  account  for  the  disease,  as  I 
have  several  crops  attacked  in  perfectly  dry  and  well- 
drained  spots.  It  is  more  probably  owing  ( as  you  sug- 
gest) to  the  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  small  quau. 

tityofheat T.  H.  Catcraft,  Dorset. The   Potato 

crops  in  the  north  are  looking  well ;  at  present  I  have 
not  observed  here  any  sympton  whatever  of  the  disease, 
and  I  am  in  hopes,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Leading 
Article  of  last  week,  that  we  shall  not  be  visited  by  the 
malady.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced all  the  season,  vegetation  was  nearly  at  a 
standstill,  and  things  did  not  perceptibly  advance  until 
about  six  weeks  ago.  The  garden  ground  here  is  not 
good,  the  subsoil  consisting  partly  of  a  blue,  and  partly 
of  a  yellow  clay,  which,  not  being  pi-operly  drained,  lain 
all  seasons  naturally  cold  and  wet ;  so  that  in  order  to 
grow  Potatoes  light  and  mealy,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
practise  a  scheme,  which  I  find  to  succeed  very  well ; 
my  plan  is  now  to  throw  up  the  land  in  ridges  of  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  then  to  plant  the  Potatoes 
across  the  ridges  ;  by  these  means  the  wet,  as  it  falls, 
runs  from  the  Potatoes  into  the  alleys,  which  act  as 
drains,  relieving  the  crop  of  all  superfluous  moisture  ; 
the  surface  obtained  being  much  larger  :  another  ad- 
vantage gained  by  this  mode  is,  that  a  greater  crop  can 
be  raised  on  the  same  quantity  of  land  than  can  be  done 
by  the  usual  method  of  planting.  The  kinds  of  Potato 
that  I  chiefly  use  are  "  Cuitt's  Victoria,"  and  one  called 
here  the  "Pink  Eye  ;"  the  former  is,  in  ray  opinion,  a 
very  superior  variety,  though  not  generally  known,  as  I 
have  never  met  with  it  in  any  market ;  it  is  a  light 
coloured  Kidney,  slightly  stained  with  pink  about  the 
eyes,  and  rather  rough-skinned  ;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  of 
a  tolerably  good  size,  and  in  flavour  superior  to  any  Po- 
tato that  I  have  ever  tasted.  I  have  hitherto  only  used  it 
as  a  second  early,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  equally- 
good  for  a  store  Vota,io.— J.  L.  Snow,  Swinton  Park. 
— :— Upon  a  Vine-border  lately  made  according  to  Mr. 
Hoare's  du'ectious,  with  a  large  proportion  of  road-sand, 
mortar  rubbish,  Oyster-shells,  and  other  dry  materials, 
and  having  moreover  a  drain  of  tiles  running  through 
its  entire  length,  which  effectually  carries  off  all  surplus 
water,  have  been  growing  this  summer  a  few  Potatoes. 
These  were  quite  as  much  aff'ected  by  "  the  murrain"  as 
those  which  are  growing  upon  the  more  tenacious  and 
less  drained  soil  of  the  rest  of  my  garden  and  a  field 
adjoining.  This  fact  will  tend  to  show  that  the  evil  has 
not  been  caused  by  want  of  drainage  as  has  been  sup- 
posed  A.  B.,  near  Ipswich,  Stiffolk. The  following 

facts  respecting  the  Potato-blight  may  postibly  settle  se- 
veral points  in  the  Leader  of  last  Saturday.  In  the  first 
place  the  most  perfect  drainage  does  not  cure  but  accele- 
rates the  evil,  as  Potatoes  on  well-drained  ground  are 
more  forward  and  in  better  condition  {cateris pariliis), 
than  those  on  soil  in  worse  condition;  consequently,  some 
are  destroyed  ;  as  a  certain  state  of  the  root  seems  to 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  this.  This  has  been 
borne  out  by  all  the  cases  under  my  observation  ;  some 
with  me,  planted  upon  a  drain  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank 
were  destroyed  before  more  distant  parts  of  the'field 
were  harmed,  and  upon  a  large  scale  the  same  fact  is 
rendered  apparent  by  an  allotment  field  composed  of 
very  dry  loam  upon  a  point  overhanging  the  sea,  one 
side  with  a  perpendicular  of,  say  150  ft.,  consequently 
tolerably  drained  ;  here  the  crop  was  a  total  wreck  for 
a  fortnight  before  mine,  growing  upon  strong  loam,  was 
at  all  injured,  andpart  of  the  field  late  in  being  planted, 
and  later  sorts,  stood  unharmed  for  a  considerable  time; 
injfaet,  until  they  had  reached  the  fatal  crisis  when  a 
single  day  rendered  their  destruction  apparent.  This 
being  the  case  accounts  for  the  northern  parts  being 
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still  apparently  safe,  although  ultimate  escape  may  be 
impossible.  In  tlie  second  place  your  advice  respecting 
taking  up  and  storing  the  crop,  may  be  the  best  that  can 
be  offered,  but  it  will  not  preserte  the  Potatoes  ;  iu  the 
present  case  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  it,  as  roots  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  become  putrid  in  a  week ;  the  bine 
(so  virulent  is  the  disease)  is  in  a  few  days  reduced  to 
putridsliukiugpastCjwithout  a  particle  of  fibre  remaining. 
But  before  the  present  proof  of  rapid  decay  I  had 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  from  the  ruinous  expe- 
rience of  last  season,  when  tlie  same  disease,  much 
later  and  in  a  modified  form,  prevailed  here  to  a  great 
extent,  and  under  altogether  different  circumstances  ; 
those  attending  my  own,  I  may  cite  as  they  occurred. 
The  crop  was  got  up  during  the  bright  weather  in  Oc 
tober,  laid  in  narrow  ridges  on  the  ground,  in  the  best 
possible  condition  ;  yet,  by  spring,  75  sacks  of  everj- 
100  were  [a  mass  of  corruption ;  and  many,  very 
many  others  in  Kent  had  theirs  in  the  s-ime  condition. 
There  was  nothing  to  alarm  at  the  time  of  taking  up, 
save  a  too  rapid  d_\"ing  off  of  the  bine  ;  and  the  time 
at  which  this  occurred  led  me  to  hope  it  had  previously 
performed  its  functions.  Dahlias  also  in  many  parts 
of  this  district  rotted  off  during  last  winter  in  a  most 
unprecedented  manner,  as  many  can  testify.  Last 
year's  failure  I  consider  the  most  alarming  part  of  the 
matter,  as  tracing  the  disaster  to  other  causes  than  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  season.— Jas.  Mickle.  Folke- 
stone.  1  have  read  with  interest  the  various  ac- 
counts given  in  last  week's  Paper  relative  to  the 
fearful  failure  of  the  Potato  crop.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing particulars  may  be  useful,  though  from  every  in- 
quiry I  have  made,  I  myself  can  arrive  at  no  satisfac- 
tory means  of  accounting  for  such  a  very  aharming 
visitation.  I  have  myself  eight  different  sorts  of  Po- 
tatoes planted  in  different  sittiations,  both  as  to  climate 
and  soil.  I  can  also  speak  as  to  the  effect  cf  the  failure 
in  my  father's  grounds  at  Chewton  Jlendip,  a  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mendip-hil's.  I  find  the  Potatoes  very 
generally  injured  in  the  neighbotirhood  ;  indeed,  in 
some  places  tliey  are  so  far  gone  as  to  be  offensive  from 
their  smell.  I  will  give  you  in  detail  the  state  of  my 
several  crops,  Xo.  1.  Ash-leaf  Kidneys,  planted  on  a 
raised  border  dug  out  last  week  for  seed  ;  none  injured. 
I  have  some  in  a  damp  situation,  but  a  warm  (south) 
aspect  ;  they  are  likewise  safe.  Xo.  2.  Early  Betties, 
awhite  early  Potato,  planted  in  April,  in  a  high,  ex- 
posed situation  on  a  slope,  the  rock  about  a  foot  from 
the  surface  ;  they  are  much  injured — the  haulm  quite 
withered,  and  the  tubers  to  a  great  exteut  unfit  for  food. 
No.  3.  Prolifics,  an  early  white  Potato,  phvnted  in 
March,  iji  a  low  situation,  deep  mould,  in  a  south 
aspect  ;  the  wall  behind  low,  but  the  spot  is  sheltered. 
There  is  a  small  drain  tmder  this  piece,  made  roughly, 
with  loose  stones.  The  crop  is  remai-kably  fine,  though 
not  yet  ripe.  I  have  tried  several  parts,  and  cau  find 
none  injured.  No.  4.  A  Kidney  Potato  (name  not 
known)  planted  for  winter  crop  in  April,  in  ground  of 
the  same  nature  ,is  Xo.  3,  but  higher,  and  with  a  western 
aspect,  wall  behind  high  ;  they  are  ripened,  and  I  fear 
the  disease  is  spreading.  No.  5.  A  plot  adjoining  No. 
4,  a  red  winter  Potato,  injured,  but  not  so  much  as  Xo. 
4.  No.  6.  A  large  piece  of  red  Roughs,  planted  late 
after  Vetches,  some  ashes  and  refuse  lime  dug  iu  in 
planting  i'not  injured,  and  growing  still  most  luxuriantly. 
No.  7.  Half-an-acre  of  a  coarse  land  of  white  Potato, 
called  here  Chapman's  ;  they  grow  very  freely,  and  are 
used  generally  for  cattle  only.  They  were  planted  in 
April  and  Jlay,  with  a  setting  stick,  on  a  piece  of  lea 
turned  over  with  the  spade,  the  turf  buried  about  eight 
inches.  Until  last  week  they  looked  most  luxuriant  ; 
the  bUght  (if  blight  it  be)  appeared  in  a  spot  in  the 
centre ;  this  place  is  now  quite  withered,  and  the  tubers 
injured ;  around,  I  fear,  the  disease  is  spreading,  though, 
at  present,  no  appearance  on  the  roots.  This  plot  is  in 
a  high  exposed  situation,  the  ground  very  strong,  black 
loam,  on  clay  about  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  surface.  No.  S. 
Evergreens  planted  in  various  situations,  some  adjoining 
No.  6,  not  injured,  yet  on  close  inspection  the  disease 
may  be  found  in  its  iirst  stage  just  commencing  with  the 
black  spot.  I  leave  you  to  draw  conclusions  from  these 
statements — any  other  information  I  wil;  give  with  plea- 
sure, and  shall  feel  deeply  obliged  for  advice  as  to  what 
I  should  do.  I  feel  inchned,  myself,  to  dig  them  oat. 
At  Chewton  Jlendip  I  find  the  various  kinds  equally  in- 
jured ;  no  difference,  whatever  may  be  the  aspect,  in  a 
very  prolific,  walled  garden,  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  but 
highly  manured.  I  understand,  on  the  tops  of  the  ileu- 
dips,  where  the  turf  is  usually  burnt,  and  the  Potatoes 
the  same  description  as  No.  7,  planted  roughly  in  tlie 
ashes,  whole  tracts,  some  time  since  most  luxuriant,  are 
now  quite  gone. — May  I  add  the  result  of  an  experiment 
of  manuring  Cauliflow-ers  with  salt,  which  I  have  found 
to  succeed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  this  summer.  It 
was  put  on  the  surface  round  the  plants  j  where  the  least 
quantity  too  much  for  the  plants  was  applied  it  killed 
them ;  where  the  necessary  quantity  seemed  to  have  been 
hit  on,  the  Cauliflowers  have  been  large  beyond  concep- 
tion,— I  have  to  apologise  for  thus  addressing  you,  but 
being  much  interested  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  parishion- 
ers, who,  I  fear,  will  suffer  so  severely  from  the  loss  of 
their  Potato  crop,  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice,  w  hieh  I 
will  make  useful  to  my  field  garden  tenants  whom  I  meet 
on  Monday  next. — H.  JMHward,  Inciimbenl  of  PauUon, 

Bristol. The  same  disease,  or  one  very  similar,  is 

almost  universal  throughout  tliis  island  as  it  is  in  the  Isle 
of  'V^ight ;  it  commenced  about  10  days  or  a  fortnight 
since,  and  early  and  late  Potatoes  are  all  equally 
affected.  The  tops  of  the  late  Potatoes  being  as  withered 
as  the  early  ones.     On  Satordaj  last  I  visited  a  farm  in 


the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  at  an  elevation  of 
j  200  ft.;  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  were  as  if  burnt,  and 
tlie  leaves  quite  black.  The  owner  of  the  farm  accom- 
panied me,  and  I  requested  liim  just  to  dig  up  some  of 
the  early  Potatoes  which  were  ripe  before  the  disease 
showed  itself;  he  did  so,  and  the  specimen  (Early 
White),  looked  very  well ;  but  on  rubbing  off  the  clay 
there  appeared  below  the  outer  skin  an  innumerable 
number  of  small  brown  specks,  interspersed  with  holes. 
The  next  turned  up,  in  a  few  furrows  removed  from  the 
former,  was  a  Kidney  Potato,  presenting  exactly  a 
similar  appearance.  We  next  went  to  a  part  of  the 
field  where  the  late  Potatoes  were  ;  the  tops  were  quite 
withered,  and  the  specimen  obtained  was  auything  but 
satisfactory.  On  removing  the  dirt  and  outside  cuticle 
the  surface  of  the  Potato  was  covered  with  small  white 
specks  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  Potato. 
[This  is  just  the  case  with  oure,  even  where  the  crop 
appears  healthy.  I  never  noticed  it  before.— J.C. 3/.]  I 
cau  only  state  that  all  the  Potatoes  in  this  island  are  in 
nearly  a  similar  position,  and  are  fast  rotting  away  in  the 
ground.  The  farm  on  which  these  Potatoes  grow,  is 
that  of  Lindondelle,  the  property  of  Mr.  Poindegstie, 
at  Moule-au-Pretie'.  I  will  try  and  send  specimens  of 
these  Potatoes  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  must 
also  inform  you  that  the  fields  have  a  very  noxious  smell 
at  night,  and  the  Potatoes  when  cooked  are  unpalatable. 
Since  I  wrote  my  former  note  this  day,  I  have  been 
on  another  farm,  the  Potato  crop  on  which  is  exactly 
in  a  similar  state  to  that  stated  in  the  other.  I  enclose 
two  of  the  upper  stems,  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  is 
burnt  and  scorched  all  the  way  to  the  root.  I  find  the 
tubers  are  more  decayed  at  the  lower  end,  that  nearest 
the  stalk  is  unpunctured,  whereas  that  at  the  opposite 
is  in  a  decayingstate.  The  attack  on  the  crop  took  place 
about  the  4th  or  5th  of  August,  at  which  period  the 
barometer  was  very  low,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time, 
and  continued  in  that  state  until  21st,  since  then  it  has 
been  gradually  rising,  I  must  also  state  that  electric 
matter  has  filled  the  air  from  the  22d  July,  and  de- 
scended in  gales  and  rain,  without  thunder.  Could  the 
blight  be  the  effect  of  electricity  I  Under  the  hedges 
the  stalks  are  free,  and  the  flowers  uninjured.  1  will 
send  further  p.irticulars  in  a  few  days.  The  corn  is 
being  rapidly  cut  and  housed  ;  the  crop  good,  but  defi- 
cient— say  one-third  less  than  the  average. —  W.   IV. 

ChilJers,  31,  La  Motte,  St.  Belier,  Jersey. The 

great  importance  of  this  root,  one  acre  of  which 
will  feed  more  people  than  three  of  Wheat,  makes  the 
present  blight  a  matter  of  national  interest.  It  seems, 
from  the  reports,  to  be  not  merely  an  aggravation  of  the 
old  Potato  disease,  but  a  peculiar  rot  occasioned  by  the 
extraordin.^^y  wetness  of  the  season.  The  old  disease 
has  engaged  much  of  tlie  attention  of  agricultural  che- 
mists, who  may  have  something  to  say  about  it  when 
satisfied  with  the  information  collected ;  but  this  rot  is 
advancing  with  such  alarming  i-apidity,  that  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  .attempting  to  arrest  its  ravages,  without 
waiting  tlie  experimental  confirmations  or  improvements 
which  may  be  going  on  in  many  places  at  once.  Amongst 
the  most  effectual  preventives  and  correctives  of  putre- 
faction are  chloride  of  lime  and  salt,  both  quite  whole- 
some, and  consisting  of  elements  suitable  for  manure. 
For  arresting  the  decay  in  the  ground,  a  mixture  of 
these,  say  1  cwt.  of  chloride  of  lime  and  3  cwt.  salt  per 
acre,  may  be  strewed  round  the  plant,  and  immediately 
covered  in  (for  daylight  kills  the  chloride  of  lime).  Or 
if  the  weather  should,  happily,  become  dry,  it  may  be 
applied  liquid,  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  water  to  1  lb.  of 
the  mixture,  upon  soU  so  wet  as  the  present.  Potatoes 
dug  apparently  sound,  and  subject  to  rot  afterwards, 
may  be  first  washed  in  water,  and  then  steeped  in  the 
above  solution  1 2  hours,  (perhaps  less  time  may  suffice) . 
The  same  liquid  will  do  for  many  successive  quantities 
of  Potatoes,  by  adding  more  of  the  mixed  salts  and 
chloride  as  they  absorb  it  out,  for  which  the  taste  may 
be  a  sufficient  guide.  The  salt  should  be  clean,  such  as 
is  sold  about  Is.  6(/.  per  cwt.,  for  agricultui-al  purposes  ; 
foul  salt  w-ould  exhaust  the  purifying  quality  of  the 
chloride.  The  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder) 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  which  is  the  cheapest 
for  use,  as  it  is  a  perishable  article.  The  salt  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  chloride  fii-st,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to 
curdle  in  w-ater  alone,  and  no  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind 
should  touch  it,  either  in  mixing  or  in  solution,  as  me- 
tals quickly  exhaust  its  qualities. — J.  Prideaux,  Ply- 
mouth, 

Disease  in  Potatoes. — The  malady  by  which  Potatoes 
are  so  generally  affected  this  year,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  does  not  appear  to  prevail  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  have  inquired  in  every  direction,  and 
can  hear  no  tidings  of  it ;  indeed,  my  own  Potatoes  were 
never  more  abundant  or  finer.  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Jlontagne,  of  Paris,  some  leaves  af- 
fected with  the  mildew,  together  with  an  admirable 
analysis  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  minute  mould  of  the 
genus  Botrytis,  very  greatly  resembling  that  which  is  so 
very  common  on  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  especLally  on 
those  plants  which  are  attacked  by  the  white  uredo. 
It  is  .ilso  allied  to  Botrytis  destructor  (Berk.),  which  is 
occ.tsionally  a  perfect  pest  amongst  the  different  species 
of  Allium, '  I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  Shallots  entirely 
destroyed  by  it,  and  it  is  occasionally  very  prejudicial  to 
Onions.  The  parasite  of  the  Potato  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  observed  before  by  systematists,  and  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  those  of  the  same  genus 
which  have  been  long  known  as  attacking  the  leaves  of 
various  plants.  Dr.ilontagne  purposes  to  call  it  Bo- 
trytis infectans,  and  will  doubtless  take  an  early  oppor- 
^  ttmity  of  publidiing  his  observations.     He  does  not  un- 


dertake to  say  that  the  spots  on  the  tubers  are  owing  to 
,  the  ravages  of  the  Botrytis,  or  whether  two  causes  of 
disease  coexist.  The  primary  cause  is  doubtless  the 
continued  wet,  combined  with  certain  peculiarities  of 
soil.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  dry-rot  in  Potatoes 
so  ably  described  by|Martiu3,  arose  from  the  attack  of  a 
fungus  of  a  very  different  structure  from  that  by  which 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  attacked  in  the  present  in- 
stance.—^V.  J.  B.,  King's  Ciiffe,  Aug.  26. 

Potatoes. — I  had  intended  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the 
plan  I  suggested  of  taking  off  the  blossoms  of  the 
Potato  just  previous  to  the  seeding  time,  hut  as  I  shall 
unavoidably  be  absent  from  home  at  the  critical  period, 
I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  endeavour  to 
carry  out  the  experiment,  under  their  own  observation, 
and  report  the  result  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. — 
Falcon. 

IValmils.—l  have  observed  several  articles  in  your 
columns,  from  time  to  time,  about  the  right  time  of 
pruning  Walnut-trees.  Any  sized  branch  may  be 
taken  from  a  young  Walnut-tree  of  very  considerable 
size  (I  do  not  speak  of  old  trees,  for  I  have  no  expe- 
rience), without  doing  injury,  if  it  is  cut  in  autumn, 
exactly  at  the  time  the  foliage  first  begins  to  change 
colour,  and  if  it  is  cut  close  to  the  main  stem.  If  left 
long  it  always  pipes  and  rots  ;  if  cut  at  any  other  time 
it  never  heals. — X.  I'. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
regulations  for  e.xhibiting  seedUng  Pelargoniums  which 
were  found  to  work  so  well  in  the  season  that  is  past, 
will  be  enforced  in  the  one  to  come.  The  exhibition  of 
those  two  years  old,  in  moderate-sized  specimens, 
showing  their  habit,  blooming,  &c.,  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  purchiisers,  and  is  a  protection  to  their 
pockets.  To  the  seller  it  is  also  advantageous,  as  it 
forms  the  very  best  advertisement,  if  his  productions 
are  really  fine.  The  missing  the  regulations  I  allude 
to  in  the  printed  schedule  leads  me  to  fear  they  are  not 
to  be  enforced  iu  1S46.  I  sincerely  hope,  however, 
that  I  am  mistaken. —  Veritas. — [The  old  regulations 
remain  unaltered], 

JVasp-Traps. — A  description  of  a  glass  wasp-trap 
was  given  at  p.  473,  intended  for  taking  them  from 
wall  fruit,  the  season  for  which  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
North  Shropshire  ;  but  these  glasses*  will  also  serve  for 
receiving  the  wasps  which  are  abroad  when  their  nests 
are  taken  ;  and  if  some  such  plan  of  taking  them  be 
not  pursued,  the  business  can  be  but  half  done.  I  will 
state  briefly  a  few  facts  : — The  nests  may  generally  be 
taken  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night.  On  the  5th  and 
6th  of  August  five  nests  were  taken,  each  with  a  penny 
squib,  and  a  bottle  and  funnel  containing  a  little  comb, 
and  two  or  three  wasps  were  carefully  packed  in  each 
hole.  One  intermediate  day  was  allowed  for  the  wasps 
to  get  into  the  glass-traps,  which  contained  each  from 
200  to  404  ;  or,  altogether  1424  wasps,  and  scarcely 
one  had  escaped.  I  will  mention  particulaiiy  the  pro- 
ceeding in  taking  a  very  strong  nest,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  at  si.x  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  under  a  very 
hot  sun,  performed  rather  as  an  exhibition  than  de- 
scribed as  a  precedent  for_imitation.  This  ought  to  have 
been  deferred  till  night  ;  but  a  number  of  persons 
wished  to  see  the  nest  taken.  A  penny  squib  was  used, 
and  the  ground  dug  out  till  tlie  top  of  the  nest  was  laid 
open ;  it  w^as  then  taken  out  with  both  hands  bare,  and 
put  into  a  bag  like  a  coarse  pillow-case,  in  which  the 
inmates  were  afterwards  drowned.  A  great  many 
wasps  were  on  the  wing  during  the  whole  time,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  put  the  glass  into  the  hole 
without  the  aid  of  another  squib.  Upon  looking  at  the 
glass-trap  at  10  o'clock  next  moijning,  there  were  many 
wasps  on  the  wing,  and  in  the  glass  they  were  in  great 
commotion,  and  some  getting  out,  when  the  funnel  was 
stopped  with  a  tuft  of  Grass,  the  glass  taken  away,  and 
the  wasps  drowned,  505  in  number.  A  pint  fruit-bottle 
with  large  mouth,  forms  the  best  and  cheapest  trap,  with 
a  funnel  made  out  of  a  broken  wine-bottle,  the  lip  being 
cut  off,  and  the  neck,  w  ith  a  small  part  of  the  body  of 
the  bottle  reversed. —  T.  iV.  P. 

Cultiiration  of  Cotton  in  India. — In  resuming  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  I  must  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  error  which  has  crept  into 
mv  communication.  I  had  stated  that  the  American 
species — that  is,  Gossypiura  peruvianum  and  G.  Bar- 
badense,  though  long  introduced  into  India,  still  retain 
their  distinctive  characters.  I  then  mentioned  some 
corroborative  facts,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  these 
facts  show  "  pei-sistence"  of  character,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  species.  Your  printers  have  made  me  say 
*■  perverseness"  of  character,  which  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction to  what  W.-1S  before  said.  lam  glad,  however, 
of  recalling  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  hoping 
that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  say  something 
respecting  the  influence  of  dift'erent  species  of  the  same 
genus  in  hybridising  each  other  when  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  the  same  open  country.  I  have  said  on 
each  other,  because  if  the  Indian  species,  from. their 
vicinity,  deteriorate  the  American  species,  these,  on 
the  contrary,  ought  to  have  some  influence  in  improv-  . 
ing  the  species  indigenous  to  India.  Some,  indeed,  are 
disposed  to  look  with  hope  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Bum, 
indeed,  in  the  very  last  letter  (dated  in  M.iy)  which  I 
received  from  him,  says  '■  I  am  full  of  hope  that  sonie- 
thing  good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  foreign  with 
our  native  Cottons."  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has 
made  an  experiment  in  crossing  the  two  Indian  species 
with  each  other.  Of  these  G.  arboreum,  as  its  name 
indicates,  grows  to  a  tree,  bears  comparatively  little 
Cotton,  but  this  little  is  of  a  fine  silky  nature,  and  com- 
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paratively  long  in  staple  ;  the  other  species,  G.  her- 
baceutn,  which  ought  rather  to  be  crJled  G.  indicnm,  as 
it  -n-ill  grow  into  a  shrub,  thongl)  ouly  herbaceous  in  the 
EOii'tli  of  Europe,  is  the  source  of  tlie  diffei-ent  cultivated 
varieties  of  Cotton  in  different  parts  of  India,  some  of 
■n-hieh  are  of  vei'y  excellent  qualify,  as  I  hope  afterwards 
to'show.  I  give  the  results  of  Dr.  Burn's  experiment 
in- his  own  worcls^  which  were  communicated  in  a  letter 
to  to!.  .SylceS,  and  wliich  !ias  been  lithographed  at  tlie 
India  House^  and  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,  with 
coloiired  drawings  of  the  plants  : — 

, "  The  plant  from  which  this  is  a  specimeu  was  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  monsoouj  in  July  1SJ4,  along  with 
other  plants  of  the  G.  .irborenm;  it  grew  up  and  ripened 
its  produce.  But  it  differed  from  them  in  halit  con- 
siderably. They  grow  and  blossom  all  the  season  from 
November,  until  checked  by  the  heat  in  April.  It 
blossomed  and  yielded  all  its  produce  in-  the  space  of 
two  months,  as  the  G.  h.  does,  and  it  was  free  from 
the  chief  fault  of  the  G.  a.,  viz.,  that  of  yielding  too 
small  a  quantity  of  produce.  In  short,  it  had  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent  plants.  The 
plant  grew  to  the  height  of  si.K  feet,  and  the  lov.-er  lateral 
branches,  four  in  number,  were  two  feet  in  length  each; 
the  remaining  ones  being  shorter  gradually  up  to  the 
top  of  the  plant.  The  number  of  blossoms  was  60  ;  but 
only  about  50  remained  to  yield  produce,  the  others 
falling  off.  The  colour  of  the"  stem  and  other  parts  was 
greener,  like  the  G.h.,  and  not  so  blacker  dark  coloured 
as  the  G.  a.;  the  whnle  plant  was  also  more  hairy  than 
the'G.  a.,  and  resembled  in  this  respect  G.  h.,  the  most 
hii-suf  e  of  all  the  ^■arielies  of  the  genus  Gossypium.  The 
colour  of  the  blossoms  was  chiefly  red,  but  at  the  roots 
of  the  petals  the  yellow'  colour  of  the  G.  h.  flowers  was 
■vivid,  and  more  distinct  than  is  shown  by  the  dried 
specimen.  The  produce  from  the  50  bolls  weighed 
equal  to  four  rupees  and  three  quarters,  or  855  troy 
grains;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  in  results,  an 
equal  weight  of  produce  from  G.  a.  was  examined  at 
thte  time  along  with  that  of  the  cross  plant.  The  results 
were  as  follow  :^ 

Cross-plant  wool,  grains  239    —  2S  per  cent, 
„      seedi       i,     60TJ  =  /I       „ 
^,      .„  loss&dust,,         8i  =    1 

S5.5        100 

G.  arboreum  wool,,  grains,  191:^  =  22J  per  cent. 
„  seed,      ,,     .  ^58    =  77         „ 

„  loss  and  djrtjj  ,.  ,  .     5|  =    0|        ,, 

855  100 
This  shows  clearly  that  improvement  as  to  quantity  of 
wool  jias  been  one  result  of  the  crossing  ;  28  per  cent. 
is,  I  believe,  equal  to  the  yield  of  the  best  New  Orleans 
produce  in  America ;  and  in  this  instance  the  quality 
of  the  wool  in  my  opinion  is  quite  equal  to  the 
best*  New  Orleans  to  be  found  in  the  English  markets. 
It  is  superior  to  the  best  Broach  or  "  Surats."  One 
fact,  however,  should  be  noticed,  the  yield  of  the  G.  h. 
here  on  fallow  land  is  commonly  33  per  cent.  !  !  The 
G.  a.  and  G.  h.  are  eminently  suited  to  -the  climate 
here,  which  none  of  the  foreign  varieties  are  ;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  climate,  as  to  distribution  of  moisture, 
is  tifie  grand  desideratum  in  India  for  successful  Cotton 
culture.  The  average  fall  of  rain  at  Broach  for  1843 
and  ISi-t  was  38  inches  31^  cents.  The  average  of 
Bombay,  as  given,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Noton,  is  76  j  ins., 
showing  an  excess  over  Broach  of  .38.18j,  or  double  in 
amount.  Now,  the  two  last  seasons  at  Broach  are  con- 
sidered to  be  above  the  average  fall,  and  too  much  for 
successful  cotton  crops.  Cotton  cannot  be  raised  near 
Bombay  ;  and  if  at  Broach  the  fall  of  rain  was  anythino- 
like  that  at  Bombay,  it  is  clear  no  Cotton-bushes  could 
grow  ;  they  would  be  rotted  by  the  excess  of  moisture 
as  they  have  been  in  all  low  places  during  the  past  two 
seasons.  These  latter  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  G.h. 
and  G.  a.,  for  each  variety  of  Cotton  plant  varies  much 
in  habit.  Crossing  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  likely 
mode  of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  productive  kind  of 
plant  than  is  at  present  cultivated  in  India.  Witness 
the  varieties  of  the  Pot:itoe  thus  acquired;  of  the  Hope- 
toun  Oat  now  so  universally  esteemed  in  the  Lothians. 
Use  the  pollen  of  some  of  the  fine  foreign  Cottons  to 
impregnate  the  blossoms  of  the  hardy  and  suited  to 
chmate,  G.  a.,  and  is  it  too  much  to  expect  to  per- 
manently improve  upon  it  ?  In  the  case  now  under 
notice,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  success  so  far ; 
but  will  the  produce  from  the  seed  of  any  plant  retain 
the  improvement  ?  We  must  try  and  see  the  results 
next  season.  ,  If  an  acre  of  land  were  planted  with 
7000  plants  (not  too  many),  and  they  yielded  at  the  rate 
above  stated,  or  take  it'only  at  grains  720  each  plant, 
then  the  wool  would  amount  to  201  lbs. ;  and  at  id.  per 
lb.,  or  6  lbs.  per  rupee,  its  value  would  be  34  rupees, 
a  earn  one-third  of  which  would  be  ample  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  if  judiciously  gone  about.  The 

number  of  seeds  from  the  855  grains  of  produce  was 

Gross  plant  .     .  n7G  good  G.  a.  7C2  good  ;  difference  in 

„  ^  bad  s  bad      Inumber  62. 

703  7C3 

"Broach,  Jan.  25, 1845.         (Signed)  A.  Burn. 

*P.S. — It  is  clear  the  cause  of  the  partial  success  at- 
tending the  experiments  in  cultivation  of  the  American 
Cotton  plant,  both  at  Coimbatore  and  Dharwar,  depends 
on  the  moisture  of  both  monsoons  affectin"  the  atmo- 
sphei'e  of  those  two  places,  on  diffei-ent  sides  of  the  Gats 
with  a  degi'ee  of  moisture,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the 
produce.  The  pass  in  the  Gats  at  P.  admits  of  this. 
"(Signed)  A.  B." 

^  A  sample  pafcet  is  sent  along  with  'thU,-  by  same  post. 


I  Eent_,  Colonel  Sykes  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid  Cot- 
ton plant,  raised  here.  I  am  full  of  hope  that  something 
good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  foreign  with  our 
native  Cottons — what  think  you  ! 

Dr.  Burn,  commenting  on  this  result  says, "  Crossing 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  likely  mode  of  obtaining  a 
better  and  more  productive  kind  of  plant  than  is  at  pre- 
sent cultivated  in  India.  In  the  case  now  under  notice 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  success  so  far:  but  will 
the  produce  from  the  seed  of  any  plant  retain  the  im- 
provement V  I  must  conclude  ivith  asku]g  what  do 
vou,  and  what  do  your  con'espondeuts  say  to  the  course 
of  experiment  and  to  its  prob.able  results.— J.  i^'.  It. 

Pine-growing. — May  I  ask  of  "  T.  P.,  Cornwall,"  one 
or  two  further  particulars  respecting  the  culture  of  the 
Pine  in  tanks  ?  First,  the  depth  of  soil  ( ?)  in  tlie  tank, 
and,  secondly,  whether  any  stratum  is  placed  immedi- 
ately on  the  surface  of  the  tank,  which  I  presume  is  of 
slate,  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  Pine  from  penetrating 
to  a  medium,  the  great  heat  of  which  would  I  conceive 
prove  injurious.  I  ha^-e  constructed  in  a  Vinery  a 
tank,  in  which  I  attempted  this  year  to  grow  Melons, 
but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  drip  from  the  Vines 
and  the  moisture  necess.ary  to  keep  under  the  red 
spider,  occasioning  the  Melons  to  damp  off.  Another 
ll'.iiig,  too,  I  should  like  to  know  is,  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary ill  the  tank  system  to  have  the  Pines  immediately 
under  gl.ass  ?—C/eru'!(s. 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticulliiral  Soc'iehj. — The 
report  of  this  in  last  week's  paper  makes  it  appear  that 
the  whole  of  the  Orchids  exhibited  were  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes ;  but  1  beg  to  mention 
that  the  best  specimens,  and  greatest  display  of  flowers, 
were  from  the  collection  of  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq., 
Macclesfield.  They  eorisisted  of  the  following,  to  which 
three  first  prizes  were  awarded,  viz: — Cattleya  Har- 
risonice  ;  C.  crispa ;  Miltonia  spectabili?,  and  a  variety 
of  M.  spectabilis,  together  with  Oncidium  luridum,  and 
Rbdriguezla  suaveolens. —  TVm.  Pass.  The  Providence 
Pine-apple  from  Thornycroft,  said  to  weigh  probably 
about  6  lbs.,  was  8j  lbs.  avoirdupois. — Johti  Povev. 

Cropping  a  Kitchen-garden  (see  p.  530.) — When 
one  has  determined  upon  the  best  system  of  cropping, 
the  greater  dilKculty  often  remains  behind,  viz.,  to  get 
the  gardening  man  to  follow  it  out,  without  a  constant 
supervision,  irritating  to  both  master  and  man.  My 
way  of  thinking  is,  that  the  more  directions  a  man  has 
in  white  and  black,  and  the  less  he  is  interfered  with, 
by  word  of  command,  the  better  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so, 
yet  surely,  if  practicable,  it  is  desirable,  that  the  master 
should  be  able  to  decide  once  for  all,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  leisure  to  devise  new  plans  on  other  subjects. 
Suppose  any  of  your  readers  approve  of  the  course  of 
cropping  at  p.  530,  and  mean  to  follow  it,  I  would 
advise  them  this  autumn  to  diride  their  garden  into 
four  portions,  and  having  procured  20  neat  stakes,  and 
painted  the  numbers  from  (II)  to  (20)  upon  them,  to 
subdivide  these  four  portions  each  into  five  sub- 
divisions, and  to  place  one  stake  at  the  corner  of  each 
of  the  20  sub-divisions.  The  numbers  for  the  1st  of 
the  four  portions  will  be  (I),  (S),  (9),  (13),  (17)  ;  of  the 
2nd,  (2),  (6),  &c.,  and  so  on  ;  a  list  of  successive  crops 
must  then  be  made  out  from  the  tabular  form  I  sent 
yon  (with  any  variations  thought  desirable),  setting 
them  (with  a  bracket  wdiere  two  crops  are  got  in  one 
year)  against  their  respective  numbers,  Avhieh  are  given 
in  the  corner  of  each  compartment.  Your  man  lias 
now  got  his  garden  divided  into  20  pieces  and  numbered, 
and  he  has  got  a  list  of  20  crops  for  the  year  also 
numbered ;  and  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  put  each  crop 
into  its  corresponding  border,  alw.ays  considering  (what 
he  also  sees  by  his  list)  what  is  to  follow  it  the  present 
or  the  next  year.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is, 
to  go  round  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and 
take  up  stake  (20),  and  put  it  where  stake  (19)  stood, 
(19)  going  to  (18),  and  so  on,  till  at  last  (I)  will  occupy 
the  hole  that  (20)  had  left.  In  old  gardens  it  will 
probably  be  desirable  to  divide  the  whole  into  eight 
portions,  whereof  four  will  be  of  the  best  and  most  open 
ground,  four  of  the  worst — a  sort  of  weighing  meat  to 
be  taken  with  the  best  joints.  iSfevertheless,  each  pah' 
of  portions  will  be  divided  into  five  between  them  ;  and 
in  altering  the  stakes  each  year,  those  of  any  one  pair 
of  portions  may  be  interchanged,  where  they  allow  of  it 
without  leading  to  confusion,  so  as  to  keep  the  best 
ground  for  the  crops  that  most  want  it. — G.  U. 

The  Bcar^s-foot  {Helleborus  ftetidus). — Do  the  flowers 
of  this  stupify  insects  that  enter  them  ?  This  season  I 
observed  a  number  of  bees  (Bombus  terrestris  and 
Bombus  muscorum)  in  a  slugglish  state  about  a  plant  of 
the  Bear's-foot ;  they  were  unable  to  fly  away  to  any- 
great  distance  when  they  came  from  the  flowers  ;  some 
of  them  had  enough  to  do  to  wall;  on  the  ground,  and 
others  tried  to  use  their  wings,  and  rose  2  or  3  feet  into 
the  air  and  tumbled  back  again  into  the  plant. — Peter 
Mnchenzie. — [Very  likely.  The  plant  is  a  narcotic 
poison.] 

Arrayigement  of  Colours  in  Flower  Gardens.  —  It 
appears  to  me  that  although  we  arrange  the  colours  of 
different  flowers  in  one  bed  h.armonious!y,  even  to  the 
best  advantage,  we  get  but  an  imperfect  view  of  them, 
compared  with  what  we  have,  when  individual  masses 
of  each  plant  are  relieved  by  contrast  with  some  other 
plant  differing  in  colour.  If  we  aiTange  a  bed  with 
different  plants,  but  more  or  less  agreeing  with  each 
other  in  colour,  no  definite  impression  is  produced  on 
the  eye,  on  account  of  one  colour  succeeding  another 
so  rapidly.  Names  are  given  to  colours  to  point  out  their 
distinctions,  and  therefore  that  system  which  enables 
me  to   realise  most  fully  these  differences  is  what  is 


most  coiisoiiant  witlTmy  VTews  bTfrow-er-garden  arrange- 
ment. !Mr.  Errington  states,  at  p.  560,  that  a  bed  is.' 
harmoniously  arranged  as  follows  : — Fuchsia  fulgens  as' 
a  principal,  next  variegated  Pelargonium,  and  then  as  a! 
band  or  edging  to  the  whole.  Musk.  .  I  agree  with  Mr. ' 
E.,  that  bands  or  edgings  are  at  times  justifiib!e,especi-f 
ally  when  the  mass  is  of  a  cold  colour,  as  by  the  in-.' 
troductiou  of  a  warm  coloured  band  or  edging,  both  ths" 
Grass  and  the  principal  mass  are  seen  to  better  a'dvan-J 

tage. — John  Caie. 

—  t 

^octettes.  1 

REIGATE  COTTAGE  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY.  .' 
Ox  Saturday  evening  the  2d  inst.,  the  fourth  anniver- ' 
sary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  TpwTi  Hall,  for  the- 
distribution  of  premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  cottage 
gardens  within  the  parish  ;  when  the  members,  with 
their  wives,  and  some  of  their  children  and  friends,  at-  -■ 
tended,  and  exhibited  a  very  respectable  display  of  ve-J, 
getables,  flowers,  and  a  few  fruits,  the  products  of  their  - 
gardens.     WiLLi-iM   Price,  Esq.,  Idndly  accepted  the, 
chair.     The  Treasurer  stated,  that,  by  the  rejjort  of  the , 
inspectors  of  gai-dens,  the  cultivation  and  keeping  of  the.' 
cottage  gardens  were  every  year  in  continued  improve- - 
ment.     In  proof  of  which,  the  superiority  of  the  produc-,. 
tions  then  on  the  tables  would  show.     At  the  monthly 
meetings,  the  members  were  frequently  bringing  speci-  ' 
mens  of  improved  cultivation.     At  these  monthly  meet- 
ings also,  books  were  distributed  and  exchanged  amongst  ' 
them,  and  they  enjoyed  the  conversation  wliich  took .' 
place  on  gardening,  and  on  kindred  subjects.   The  mem-  ' 
bers  having  been  supplied  with  a  good  assortment  of  • 
books  strictly  on  gardening,  the  committee  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  other  books  of  an  instructive  and "' 
entertaining  nature.     Among  these  is  •''  The  Farmer's  '. 
Boy,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Robert  Bloomfield,  of  which 
a  new  and  handsome  edition  has  been  published  re- 
cently by  Jlr.  TanTeorst,  wdio  has  given  a  copy  to  this 
Society.     Tlie  perusal  of  these  pleasing  poetical  descrip— . 
tions  of  farmmg  operations,  and  of  rural  and  natural , 
phenomena,  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  mem- 
bers and  Uieir  families.     In  fact, "The  Farmer's  Boy" 
is  always  ia  very  great  request.     Those  who  are  partial 
to  the  country  (and  who  is  there  that  is  not  !),  and  the 
contemplation  of  its  scenery — who  pay  attention  to  the  - 
processes  of  husbandry,  and  who  are  duly  impressed,  l 
with  a  sense  of  th.e  beauties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  will  derive  from  the  perusal  of  these  poems  a  ! 
gratification  the  most  permanent  and  pure. 
"Bloomfield!  thy  happy  omen'd  name. 
Is  earnest  of  thy  future  fame,  ' 

Sense,  Feeling,  Taste,  this  sentence  give,  ''. 

ivhile  Fields  shall  Bloom  thy  verse  shall  iive.''  .    .  ■  r 

Y.-L.G,      '_ 
The  Treasurer  had  the  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.Tilley  . 
had    benevolently   presented    to    the    members   "  The 
Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,"  in  12  volumes,  a  well 
adapted  and  useful  work.     Last  year,  a  case  was  men- 
tioned of  the  remarkable  industry  and  aJ^ility  of  a  la- 
bourer in  Sussex,  as  showing  what  might  be  effected  by 
the  exercise  of  those  good  qualities,  so  creditable  to  a 
working  man,  and  the  attendant  rewards  of  comfort,  im- 
proved condition,  and  respectability;  and  as  an  example, 
that  "  what  man  h.as  done,  man  may  do."     Although 
the  combinations  of  a  strong  arm,  a  willingness  to  labour^  ' 
and  their  ingenious  application,  rnay  produce  results  ] 
much  to  be  admired  and  approved  in  man,  yet  they  are  .; 
neither  rare  nor  wonderful.     We,  however,  sometimes    ' 
see  what  may  in  the  same  way  be  accomplished  by 
woman.     In  a  general  way,  where  civilisation  prevails^  / 
and  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  more  laborious  \ 
operations  of  rural  life  are  not  expected  or  required  of  '. 
the  wife  of  a  labouring  man,  although  she  and  her  chil- 
dren may  be  highly  useful  to  the  husband  in  the  cultiva-  ' 
tiou  of  the  garden ;  }'et  circumstances  occasionally  bring  , 
forth  the  astonishing  results  of  female  courage  and  per- 
severing industry  on  the  part  of  a  wife  ;  as  an  instance 
of  which,  the  Treasurer  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman   , 
in  Sussex,  about  60  years  of  age,  whose  husband  was  ', 
crippled  by  siclcness  and  infirmity,  not  only  rendering  . 
attendance  upon  him,  and  on  a  grandchild,  of  which  she  " 
had  the  care,  and  having  her  cottage  clean  and  in  ex-  ' 
celleut  order,  but  she  cultivated  the  garden  attached  to 
the  dwelling,  together  with  an  allotment,  of  the  dimen-   ' 
sions  of  38  perches  ;    this  latter,  chiefly  with  Wheat,  ^ 
Potatoes,  and  Beans,   digging  and  planting  the  whole  , 
with  her  own  hands,  without  any  assistance  whatever,   ; 
having  her  gardens  in  a  state  of  neatness  and  order    - 
quite  to  the  admiration  of  her  neighbours,  and  entitling  , 
her  to  the  highest  premium  of  a  neighbouring  society  .' 
like  this.     She  has,  moreover,  several  hives  of.  bees,  of  * 
which  she  takes    the    swarms,  and    manages   herself.  ' 
Honour  to  this  spirited  and  indefatigable  woman  !  ^ 

Several  of  the  members  on  being  requested  to  si^.~ 
the  book  of  rules,  acknowledged  the  humiliating  fact  of  ' 
their  inability  to  write  their  names — these  have  been   ' 
advised  to  learn  to  vTite  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to 
write,  at  least  tlieu-  names  ;  and  by  a  few  lessons,  with   ' 
adequate  practice,  two  of  them  particularly,  one  a  grand-  I 
father,  with  hands  and  fingers  stiffened  by  labour,  had 
been  taught  to  write  very  legibly,  of  which  a  specimen  '. 
was  handed  round ;  and  by  different  members  of  their 
families  have  been  taught  to  read.   The  attention  of  the  ' 
rich,  and  the  great,  and  of  the  legislature  itself,  has  been  ' 
of  late  awakened  to  the  miserable  and  over-crowded 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  towns.     It  may  be  .' 
affirmed,  with  perfect  truth,  that  those  in  the  country,' 
are  almost  as  much  in  need  of  their  attention.     And  ^   ' 
a  wise  legislation  should  comprehend  the  regulation  of 
the  construction  of  houses  in  the  metropolis,  so  also 
should  those  in  the  country  participate  in  such  regula- 
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ttoQ,  seeing  the  inadequate  and  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion which  too  often  subsists,  liaving  a  degrading  and 
tletcriorating  effect  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  tiicir  inliLihitauts.  For  example,  the  striking  and  ob- 
vious inferiority  of  those  who  occupy  tenements  in  rows, 
to  those  who  are  more  conveniently  in  the  occupation  of 
detached  pottages,  with  sufficient  gardens.  Henceforth, 
there  should  not  be  even  two  dwellings  built  in  absolute 
contact,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two,  in  rural  dis- 
tifjqts.  The  occupant  of  a  detached  dwelling,  with  an 
arppr.opriate  garden,  has  the  best  chance  of  being  the 
happiest  and  the  best  member  of  his  class;  and  the  best, 
and  inost  industrious,  and  most  desi,i'able  labourer  for 
the  fiu-mcr  ;  of  sueli  pre-eminent  importance  is  the 
oomfivi't,  or  dis-conifort,  of  the  dwelling,  to  the  morals, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  labouring  man  and  his  family, 
i'hat  this  would  not  be  an  improper  interference  with 
palvatci  rights  is  manifested  by  the  repeated  regulations 
of  ^lie'  legislature  in  respect  of  honso  building  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and,  the  acknowledged  important  truth  that  the 

",#H?l(4'  populi,"  &c the  welfijre  of  the  whole  people,  is 

the  snpreme  law.  Tho  parents  of  families, were  re- 
min<led,  that  additional  facilities  for  the  school  education 
of  their  children  were  about  to  be  aft'orded,  and  they 
woreadmonished  to,  take  tho  most  assiduous  ,Qa4',e.  lor 
tlieir  moral  and  religious  instruction.  ^'     '      ■ 

The  prcmiu)ns  were  then  distributed  as  follows: — 
Jo?foh  Edif,  21  ;  George  Brewer,  1/.  10s. ;  Henry  Stone, 
U.  !  Jescph  Risbridger,  15>'.  ;  Charles  Chiirlwood,  10s. ; 
Jpsejih,  Wobh,  5s,  ;  Thirty-two  other  members;  each, 
2».  ,0(^.  .  (J(irdening  or  farmiijg  t09ls,tq  the  value  of  2s.  Crf. 
more  to  each,  and  a  woodman's  teaili€jcn„j«iQUet  and 
glores- to  James  Whitmore.    ■         >   .        '    . 

,^^','MbRnisoN,  in  rising  to  say  a  few  words  to  tlie 
meeting,  observed,  that  he,  for  one,  e.xperienced,  gfeat 
jSteasnra!  in  seeing  so  full  an  attendance  of  the  cottagers 
3U(}'  their  families,  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  had 
known  fur  many  years  ;  .and  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
tliej-  so  well  deserved  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of 
tile'  goeiety,  as  it  was  evident  they  did,  from  the  produc- 
tions, of  their  gardens  wliich  were  then  spi-ead  before 
tUera  in  the  hall,  and  for  which,  wiith  the  general  good 
culti-^"atimi  cf  their  g.a-rdeus,  many  had  obtained  prizes  ; 
trusting  tliat  each  succeeding  year  he,  iMr.  Morrison,, 
■would  ijnd  the  cultivators  of  gardens  equally,  or  still 
more,  deserving  of  the  towards  which  were  offered  for 
their  adceptance.  Observing  that  the  plates  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  then  dii  the  table  were  not  very 
numerous,  he  proposed, to  offer  ,10s.  in  two  prizes,, for 
tliose  fruits  in  the  next  yeap~5s.  for  the  best  plate  of 
Gopscborrie.?,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  best  plate  of 
white  Currants.  He  was  awuire  th^it  , these  were  not 
very  profitable  subjects  for  cultivation,  but  tho  wives  of 
Ijheiciittfigers  might  of  themselves  rear  this  description 
of  fi'uit  without  much  interference  with  the  ground  cul- 
tiTated  by  their  husbands,  for  vegetables. 

.  Mr.  Sfencer  Ch.\rrington  expressed  his  approbation 
qf  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by' this  association 
for  Bintual  improvement  in  guf'de^iing,  and  hisiSt^tisfac- 
tion  on  seeing  such  an  assemblage  of  worthy  industrious 
j^0])le,  for'  he  was  assured  that  no  Englishman  was 
afi;\id  ,of  hard  work,  and  the  proofs  there  before  him, 
of  theiii  gardening  skill — proofs  at  the  same  time  of  the 
i:ritercst  they  all  take  in  their  common .  pursuits,  so 
efii'caoiou?  in  inducing  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety, 
as  well'  as  of  moi'al  and  religious  improvement.  He 
should  be  alw.ays  happy  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  objects  of  this  Society,  of  wliich  he  very 
highly  approved. 

Tho  Cn.iiEJiAN,  After  expressln'g  his  regret  at  the 
alisbntfe  of  the  noble  patron  of  this  Society,  observed; 
tftat  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  improve  his 
eondition  by  industry  and  perseverance,  and  the  agri- 
onltur.'J  labourer  was  deserving  of  the  highest  approba- 
tion for  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  the  exercise 
of  his  best  abihtics  in  bringing  up  his  family  in  habits 
of  industry  and  morality,  and  setting  tliem  .a  good  ex- 
ample. He  was  happy  to  see  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  Syciety,  and  was  sure  the  members  w:ould  Jiave 
the  warmest;  wishes  of  all  the  subscribers  for-  their 
welfare.  In  addition  to  whatever  other  premiums  which 
might  accrue  next  year,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  os. 
each  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  red  Currants,  Peas,  and 
early  Potatoes.  He  concluded  with  a  repetition  of  the 
expression  of  his  gratified  feelings  on  observing  so  many 
iiidustrious  working  people  united  in  one  common  inte- 
rest of  moral,  social,  and  industrial  improvement.  The 
items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 
Garden  seeds,  4/.  5s, ;  tools,  ■!/.  1 5s. ;  woodman's  leathern 
jacket. and  gloves,  12s.  Gf/.  ;  inspectors  of  gardens,  3/.  ; 
amount  of  premiums  in  cash,  10/. ;  books,  \1.  16s.  \d.; 

JMBtiDg,  21. 

rj  ,.M  «  °  ^ 

ttU.-i  !  DALRY  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

,ffnE  Committee  of  the  Dairy  Free  Gardeners'  So- 
ciety held  their  quarterly  meeting  on  Friday,  August 
15th,  when  Captaiu  Blair,  of  Blair,  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber'. This  Society  is  now  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
heritors  of  the  parish.  Colonel  S.  Neill  is  also  about  to 
become  an  honorary  meralier,  as  well  as  several  others 
cif  the  proprietors.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  the  Society 
paving  been  of  great  use.  Its  funds  amount  to  nearly 
1800/,,  lent  out  at  the  best  interest.  Each  member 
pays  annually  6s,,  and  gets,  when  confined,  6s.  a  week, 
and  4s.  when  walking  about,  during  illness.  Societies 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  established  in  every  parish. 


Garden   Memoranda.. 

i--^R.  Philips',  Esq.,Tkornfield,  near  Stockport. — All  the 
-iporld  of  gardening  has,  of  course,  he.ird  of  Mr.  HaTnil- 


ton's  peculiar  method  of  growing  Pines,  but  it  happens, 
somehow,  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  any  great  fact,  is 
one  thing,  and  the  just  and  full  appreciation  of  it  is  fre- 
quently another,  Having,  myself,  a  strong  desire  to 
possess  ocular  demonstration  of  so  interacting  a  subject, 
I  took  some  i)ains,  as  well  as  time,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Mr.  H.  has  but  two  moderate  sized  houses  for 
the  whole  of  his  processes,  as  far  as  Pine  growing  is 
concerned  ;  in  one  of  these,  the  principfil  fruiting-house, 
he  grows  winter  and  spring  Cucumbers  ;  tho  only  crop 
which  can  (according  to  Mr,  H.)  be  grown  with  pro- 
priety in  a  house,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce abundance  of  first-rate  Pine-apples.  Mr.  H.  en- 
tirely repudiates  tho  idea  of  growing  Grapes  over  Pines, 
more  especially  late  Grapes  ;  as,  if  such  be  the  case,  it 
must  be  done  at  considerable  sacrifice.  Tho  amount  of 
atmo.spherio  humidity,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Ila- 
miltonian  system,  would  be  extremely  prejudicial,  if  not 
ruinou3,  to  both  the  general  health,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Vine.  The  first,  and  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  Mr.  H.'s  system,  is  fruiting  the  sucker  on  the 
old  stonl  ;  wliich  I  need  hardly  say  is  Nature's  own 
w.ay  of  doing  tho  business.  This  is  at  once,  in  my 
opinion,  a  recommendation  of  this  part  of  the  .system, 

iThe  second  feature  is  the  preservation  of  the  old  roots 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  commonly  practised — 
say  for  nearly  sevm  years.  The  third,  although  much 
at  variance  with  preconceived  opininus,  ajipcars  to 
answer,  and  is  the  maintenance  of  a  high  and  moist  at- 
mosphere all  the  winter.  Tlie  fourth  consists  in  a 
much  more  moderate  use  of  bottom-heat  than  is  cus 
tomarj'.  Mr.  II.  considers  about  82°  to  be  the  most 
wholesome  maximum.  Now,  alluding  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  stool,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that,  seeing 
this  was  so  long  since  recommended  by  the  late 
Sir.  Knight,  that  it  has  not, crept  more  fully  into  prac- 
tice. If  it  can  be  proved  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  can) 
that  the  old  stump  is  a  storeheuse,  or  ready  provided 

ifund  of  organisablematter, .which  it  had  taken  some  ex- 
pense of  both  time  and  material,  as  w'ellas  vital  energy,; 
in  the  system  of  the  plant,  to  provide  ;■  if,,  I  say,  this 
can  be  sho\vn,  why  not,  in  the  name  of  coniraou-sense, 
retain  it  1  Who  would  thinkof  cutting  away  all  thegreen 
pseudo-bulbs  of  a  new  and  choice  Orchid  !  The  second 
feature,  viz.,  the  pr,eservation  of  all,  the  old  roots  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period,  stands  boldly  opposed  at 
once  to  all  disrooting  systems,  Mr;  H.  considers 
(and,  in    my   opinion,   most    justly)  that   old    friends, 

, taken  care  ,of,  ave  sometimes  , superior  to  new  ones. 
According  to  Mr.  H,,  two  serious  evils  are  involved 
iu  the  attempt  to  get  abundance  of  now  white 
libt'es  ,up  the  stem,  viz,  the  necessity  of  stripping 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  foliage,  ami, 
secondly,  that  these  white  surface  roots,  if   proonrid, 

Will  in  all  probability  produce  premal:nre  constriction, 
if  not  dec.ay  in  the  original  root.s,  thereby  losing  the 
valuable  assistance  of  thousands  of  months,  adhering 
fast  to  various  media,  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wants 
of  the  plant.     The  third  feature,  viz.,  a  high   and  moist 

i  atmosphere  through  the  depth  of  winter,  appears  to  me 

'  to  be  (he  most  disputable  . ground  in  the  whole.  How- 
ever, since  facts  are  stubl)orn  things,  I  will  s.ay  no  more 
on  that  head  at  present.  Fourthly,  in  regard  to  bottore- 

;he,at,  it  strikes  me  that  although  Mr.  H.  may  be  very 
right  in  so  moderate  a  use  of  bottom-heat  (when  coupled 
with  the  rest  of  his  system),  yet,  that  such  a  moderate 
degree,  if  the  best  for  phints  thus  circumstanced,  is  by 

I  no  means  binding  on  those  who  cultivate  them  by  the 

' ol(l  or  .any  other  system.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  heated 
clianiber  under  his  fruiting  bed,  and  this  circumstance 
enables  him  to  preserve  Ivis  roots  undisturbed  as  long  as 
he  pleases.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  H.'s 
Pines  are  rooted  over  the  top  and  through  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots,  drawuig  quite  as  much  nourishment,  in  all 
probability,  as  though  they  were  planted  put  in  the  bed. 
The  open  grounds  at  this  place  in  general  do  Mr.  Ha- 
milton great  credit ;  the  lawns  are  very  dressy,  gay, 
and  neat.^R.E. 


gieat  value.     The  letters  are  dated  from  Disco  iu  Baf- 
fin's Bay.—  S. 


Tvlisceilaneoije. 

Polar  E.rpcdilion. — From  Mr.  Goodsir,  who  is  collect- 
ing objects  of  natural  history  with  this  expedition,  we 
have  seen  letters  which  are  of  a  highly  satisfactory  kind. 
Theivessels  had  a  boisterous  voyage,  being  driven  almost 
to  Iceland,  and  then  doubled  Cape  Farewell  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Mr.  Goodsir  is  being  most  efficiently  assisted  by 
the  officers,  from  Sir  J.  Franklin  downwards,  .and  also 
by  the  men.  The  rough  weather  has  prevented  him 
from  cgfllecting  onmore  than  a  few  days,  but  those  have 
been  very  productive  iit-iiew  and  highly  interesting  ani- 
mals. As  this  is  not  a  Zoological  newspaper,  we  do 
not  enter  into  details.  In  Davis's  Straits  they  wore  able 
to  sink  a  dredge  to  the  depth  of  300  fathoms,  and  ob- 
tained many  living  .aiihnals  from  that  great  depth.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  depth  from  which  drcdg- 
ings  Iiave  been  obtained,  as  those  got  by  Professor  E. 
Foi-bes  in  the  Levant,  and  which  far  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious ones,  were  not  obtained  from  more  than  230 
fathoms.  It  is  not  long  since  it  would  have  been  consi- 
dered as  ridiculous  to  expect  to  find  life  under  the  im- 
mense pressure  of  1800  feet  of  water,  but  now  we  leai-n 
that  animals  can  live  even  there,  and  that  since  there 
are  animals  there  must  also  be  some  vegetable  bodies 
to  supply  them  with  food.  The  expedition  having  now 
started  for  the  Polar  regions,  with  three  years'  provisions 
on  board,  we  must  not  expect  to  hear  of  them  again  for  a 
long  time  ;  probably  not  until  they  have  either  passed  tlie 
north  of  America  and  entered  the  Pacific,  or  else  on 
their  return,  having  found  that  to  be  impossible.  In 
either  case,  the  results  to  natural  science  must  b2,, of 


Sees-  .  ,v;  ,•,,■,. -4 

Pillann'  Bee  Hive. — Having  tried  almost  every,  ,kiji4/ 
of  hive,  my  curiosity  was  excited  in  seeing  (p.  579),  a  t 
section  of  a  novelty  in  this  w.ay  by  Mr.  Pilhans,  wiih  thei 
remarks  upon  it,  by  "  W."  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis-  5 
cuss  the  merits  of  this  invention,  which,  like  many\ 
other;-,  may  do  well  enough  ;  but  I  wish  to  observe  that : 
as  the  projector  is  influenced  by  a  desiro  to  avoid  the; 
inconvenience  of  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  Nuit's  hivq.?, . 
when  exposed  to  them,  why  not  at  once  place  the  hives  > 
under  a  shade  or  cover  ?  Who  can  possibly  expecfc,- 
that  bets  should  thrive  well  with  a  burning  sun  .shining 
upon  a  thin  wooden  box,  melting  the  honey  as  fast  as 
the  bees  store  it,  and  compelling  the  latter  to  leave  it, 
and  clusttT  on  the  outsiile?  It  is  bad  enough  for  a 
straw  hive  to  be  exposed  without  any  cover  or  pro- 
tection, but  no  wooden  hive  should  at  any  time  be  left,; 
unshtuled  from  both  wot  and  sun.  It  is  a  mistake  to. 
snppo.se  that  bees  like  exposure  to  the  heat  ;  on  the! 
contrary,  they  delight  in  the  cool  .chade  ;  and  it  is  as- 
cruel  to  leave  theiii  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  as  it  ia , 
to  hang  out  a  caged  bird  (a  very  coramnn  practice); 
against  a  hot  wall  in  the  midday.  Let  the  wood  of  • 
which  bee-boxes  (wh.atever  be  their  shape),  be  thick '. 
enough,  and  pki.ced  under  a  rottf  or  cover  impervious; 
to  weather,  and  bees  require  nothing  farther  than; 
common  attentioni  if  the  locality  be  a  good  one.— ^'[ 
An  Old  Aj.if.r'an. 

Answkrs. —  Cerlis. — At  p.  50-')  you  mention  that  "anf 
annual  swarm  is  conduci\'e  to  the  licalth  of  a  stock  ;  "' 
and  wdiy  so  .'  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  healthy  bees  that 
do  swarm,  and,  as  I  before  observed,  when  swarming 
occurs  to  any  extent,  there  is  a  loss,  especially  in  bad; 
seasons  like  the  present.  This  you  admit,  for  you  say; 
that  you  condemn  the  practice  if  frequent  swarming,; 
and  consider  "that  it  arises  from  mismanagement."; 
It  is  perhaps  unneces.'sary  to  s:iy  that  it  is  natural  for; 
bees  to  swarm  more  than  once  in  good  seasons.  And  if, 
you  study  Huber,  you  will  find  that  his  views  on  this; 
point  not  only  accord  with  wdiat  I  have  said,  but  like-' 
wise  with  Mr.  Gelding's  words,  namely,  "  after-swarms, 
will  come  off,  room  or  no  room." — See  Dunbar  or  Bevan.; 
on  this  subject.  The  following  exti'act,  respecting  thej 
increase  of  colonies  by  first  swarms,  is  from  my  own- 
book  : — "  The  instinct  for  extending  colonies  under  her 
|(oId  queen)  acts  so  powerfully,  that  the  original  head  of- 
la  hive  has  been  known  to  found  three  in  the  same 
{season.  Of  this,  Huish  mentions  one  instance  which' 
Ihappened  at  Melville-house,  Fifeshire,  and  I  recol-: 
lect  the  circumstance,  for  the  bees  were  under  my.' 
jfather's  care."  That,  however,  was  a  very  rare  occur-; 
rence,  Ike  the  circumstance  respecting  the  lady's  bees,.; 
of  which  you  speak,  "  that  are  in  a  hive  whose  dimen-, 
sions  are  12  inuhes  by  12  .and  7  inches  iu  height,"  andi 
which  you  say  is  "  considerably  less  than  those  oC 
Bevan,"    whose  boxes  I  find  are  11 1  inches  squ.are  by; 

9  inches  in  the  clear. —  \V. Cork. — Your  bees  seem' 

not  to  have  had  .any  condj  containing  eggs  or  brood  to_ 
enable  them  to  rear  a  queen.  However,  that  may  he 
attained  by  merely  enlarging  a  cell  to  give  room  fjr  the' 
proper  growth  of  the  insect,  which  appears  in  about; 
20  days.  I  suspect  there  was  a  queen  with  them  in 
tlie  box  when  taken  off  the  stock,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  begun  to  work  without  one.  You  mayl 
unite  your  weak  colony  with  the  swarm,  and  the  sooner 
the  be"tter,  for  it  cannot  have  much  brood,  and  there, 
will  be  no  loss  in  that  w.ay.  In  order  to  do  this,  in  the' 
evening  fumig.ate  both  hives  with  smoke  from  fungus  or 
puff-ball.  Destroy  one  queen,  and  mix  the  bees  to- 
gether en  a  smooth  surface,  and  allow  them  to  ascend, 
into  tlie  hive  that  contained  the^swarm  ;  confine  the  bees 
till  the  evening  of  the  following  day  (except  an  air-hole); 
in  order  to  cement  their  friendship.  See  remarks  oa'- 
this  subject  in  the  Chronicle  for  August  17th,  and  also 
in  the  previous  Number  under  the  head  "  Driving  bees.'' 
This  is  done  by  turning  a  hive  full  of  bees  upside  down, 
and  placing  an  empty  hive  over  it,  taking  care  tliat  the 
two  hives  fit  closely  together  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
bees.  Tap  the  under  hive,  and  the  bees  w-ill  ascend  into 
the  upper  ;  take  away  the  one  containing  their  store, 
and  put  tl  e  other  where  it  formerly  stood,  the  bees  will 
then  begin  afresh.  Bees  ni.ay  also  be  united  by  this 
simple  plan,  but  they  must  be  imprisoned  the  following 
day  in  order  to  break  their  courage,  otherwise  they  may 
fight  desperately.  Indeed  it  is  not  safer  than  the  old 
one,  of  merely  sprinkling  the  bees  with  honey  or  sugarj 
or  beer,  and  mixing  them  together,  leaving  the  queens 
to  their  fate.  The  great  object  in  uniting  bees  is  to 
prevent  a  sudden  attack  when  they  first  meet.  Sprink- 
ling tends  to  disable  both  parlies  awdiile.  The  coldness 
of  the  season  prevented  your  bees  filling  the  box  with 
honey,  and  not  the  length  they  had  to  climb  through  the 
hive.  Bees  are  fond  of  ascending  ;  even  if  they  have 
ingress  at  the  top  of  a  very  deep  hive,  they  generally 
prefer  the  lower  entrance.  As  the  weather  gets  warmeir 
the  bees  can  better  attend  and  piocure  proper  nourishi 
ment  for  the  larvte  or  brood,  and  I  suspect  you  wiU  s.ee 
no  more  dead  ones  cast  out  from  the  hive. —  \V. — — r 
fP'72iy?«H.— As  your  plot  if  ground  is  CO  yards  in  length 
by  30  feet  in  width,  it  would  make  good  bee-pasturage, 
to  plant  the  front  with  Crocuses,  then  to  have  a  10-feet 
bed  of  Mignonette,  backed  ^^■ilh  a  row  of  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bushes  (whose  blossoms  are  good  for  bees), 
about  2  yards  apart,  with  a  2^-feet  path  on  each  side  of 
the  bushes,  edged  with  Lemo'n-thyme.  The  remainin,, 
part  may  be  filled  with  Salvia  nemoroFa,  or  wood  Sage, 
and  blotched-leaved  Pelargonium,  plantc-d  about  2  feet 
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apart,  and  baclied  with  a  row  of  Hollyhocks.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  are  likewise  favourites  with  bees,  and  may 
be  introduced  : — Borage,  common  Marjoram,  Hyssop, 
great  Willow-herb,  Turnip,  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  ; 
Mezereon,  Snowberry,  Tree  Box,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  Filberts.  If  you  have  room,  sow  Dutch 
Clover,  and  fill  up  blanks  with  Buck-wheat.  In  spring, 
spare  the  weeds  which  bees  frequent  ;  for  instance, 
Archangel,  Chickweed,  and  even  the  Dandelion,  are 
amongst  the  first  to  attract  them  ;  but  take  care  not 
to  allow  them  to  poison  your  ground  with  their  seeds. 

—  fV. J.  IV. — To  what  length  do  tlie  Brehon  laws 

extend  ?  We  should  be  willing  to  print  them  :  but  can 
■we  find  room  i     Can  you  lend  us  a  copy  for  a  few  days? 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

J^or  the  en^dng  Week. 

r.— nOTUOUSES,  UONSEBVATORIES,  &c. 

The  different  kinds  of  shading  on  plant  houses  and  pits  may 
now  be  removed,  especially  as  we  have  had  little  bright  sunlight 
during  summer.  Light  is  now  more  than  usually  important  to 
elaborate  and  consolidate  the  juices  before  the  ivinter  .arrives, 
for  unless  every  means  is  takeu  to  accomplish  this,  we  may  ex- 
pect sad  failures  diu-ing  the  next  winter  among  our  tender  and 
more  valuable  exotics.  To  protect  them  from  rain  and  to  expose 
them  to  Hght  should  now  more  than  ever  he  our  earnest  study, 
in  regard  to  choice  specimens,  especially  those  which  have  been 
recently  shifted,  and  ^vhich  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  specimens  should  have  their  wood  well  ripened  by 
thorough  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  their  strength  will 
thereby  be  husbanded,  and  their  constitution  improved  by  this 
practice.  The  fuhage  will  not  be  so  likely  to  damp  oif  during 
"winter,  and  they  iiill  thus  he  better  prepared  for  their  spring 
■work.  Should  dry  weather  set  in,  we  should  immediately  turn 
our  attention  to  the  compost  yard  ;  this  on  no  account  should 
be  neglected,  for  it  is  the  magazine  that  must  supply  the  prin- 
cipal munitions  of  gardening,  and  it  is  always  best  to  get  in 
loam,  peat,  and  all  kinds  of  compost  in  a  dry  mellow  state. — A. 
II.— FLOWER-OAEDE.N'  AND  SHRUBBERIES 

Pinks  which  have  bloomed  the  second  season  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  borders,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  young 
plants  struck  to  replace  them  ;  if  not,  some  of  the  best  old 
plants  should  be  cut  closely  back,  they  will  break  again,  and 
2nake  nice  healthy  plants  for  next  year.  Many  kinds  of  plants 
are  now  ripening  their  seeds,  which  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected in  fine  iveather,  and  Laid  by  for  cleaning  and  storing 
at  a  more  convenient  time,  when  out-door  work  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded vd'.h.  The  leaves  of  trees,  &c.,  being  now  beginning  to 
fall,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  sweeping  and  cleaning 
walks,  lawns,  &c.  Sow  Ten  Week  Stocks  and  other  hardy 
annuals  for  next  year.  Tits  and  Frames. — Sow  Mignonette  in 
pots  for  ne.vt  spring;  keep  the  pots  in  a  pit  or  frame  until 
■autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the  shelves  of  a 
greenhouse.  Look  carefully  over  cuttings,  and  remove  all  damp 
leaves  as  they  appear,  admit  air  freely  in  gloomy  weather. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Carnations. — Seedlings,  which  had  been  pricked  out  on  beds 
&om  the  seed-pans,  may  now  be  finally  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  six  inches  apart.  Look  over  the  layers  oc- 
casionally, as  even  in  the  most  carefully  managed  compost  a 
■wireworm  will  sometimes  escape  the  grower's  vigilance,  and 
■unless  caught  when  the  first  layer  is  destroyed,  will  often  cause 
the  death  of  the  remainder  in  the  same  pot.  Keep  the  layers 
free  from  weeds,  and  water  in  dry  weather.  Carefully  protect 
seed-pods ;  when  these  are  of  fine  quality,  or  where  the  seed 
has  been  cross  fertilised,  it  vlll  be  valuable.  Florists 
seldom  part  with  then-  best  seed  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
semi-donble  and  inferior  varieties  produce  most.  Continental 
seed  is  often  saved  from  flowers  differing  widely-frora  our  ideas 
ot  excellence.  JPolt/anihuses  and  Av.ri^ntlas. — Observe  the  same 
directions  as  given  last  week.  Tulips  should  be  divested  of 
their  loose  corerings  when  opportunity  serves  :  the  drawers 
looked  over,  and  inferior  sorts  marked  during  blooming  tune, 
removed,  and  their  places  occupied  by  either  superior  strains 
or  fresh  varieties.  In  getting  fresh  sorts  in,  ever  keep  in  view 
**  quahty  before  quantity,"  for  many  fine  and  new  varieties 
areyearlyfinding  their  way  into  the  market,  a  good  break  of 
■which  the  amateur  should  endeavour  to  be  possessed  of.— C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  <tc. 

Pineries. — Little  can  be  added  at  present  respecting  the  stock 
in  fruit,  as  gaps  occur  in  consequence  of  cut  fruit ;  they  will  of 
course  present  opportunities  for  making  new  arrangements  to 
meet  the  coming  winter.  See  that  all  shadings  are  at  once  dis- 
pensed with  ;  our  climate,  tliis  summer,  if  summer  it  can  be 
called,  has  furnished  shade  enough  for  tropical  fruits.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  shifting  Pines  late  in 
the  season  ;  this  doctrine  is  nearly  exploded,  both  root  and  top 
Ehould  be  well  established  and  matured,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  approaching  dull  and  dark  season.  Give  abundance  of 
air  early  in  the  morning  to  dung  pits,  but  be  as  careful  also 
of  shutting  them  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  iiith  an  atmospheric 
heat  at  that  period  of  SIO"  when  the  mats  are  put  on,  and  a 
mild,  not  strong,  bottom  heat  of  80°  or  85°.  Fiiiei-i/'s,— Give 
abundance  of  air  to  late  Grapes,  if  they  colour  badlv  through  a 
paralysed  action  of  root ;  do  not  hurry  them  ;  rather  give  them 
more  time,  having  less  energy,  to  perform  their  appointed 
labour,  as  also  to  give  a  chance  for  reaction  of  root.  Melons. 
—Late  Melons  ■nill  want  evei-y  attention  both  in  regard  to 
atmos_pheric  warmth,  and  bottom  heat;  they  should  have 
ashghtspnnklingover  the  leaf  twice  or  thrice  a  week  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
thnps,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  functions  of  the  leaf  fresh,  as  oi 
tlie  latter  circumstance  depends  in  a  considerable  degree  thu 
quahty  as  well  as  size  of  the  fruit.  J/usZirooms.— Continue  to 
lay  by  fresh  dung  from  the  stable.yard  to  undergo  fermenta- 
tion, tood  beds  have  been  made  without  previous  fermenta- 
tion, but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  can  he  made  deeper,  and 
consequently  niore  lasting,  if  the  dung  is  deprived  of  part  of  its 
fierj-  qualities,  by  several  turnings  and  sweatings  previous  to 
lorming  the  bed. — J). 

v.— HAUDY  FRDIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  been 
gathered,  a  portion  of  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  may  be 
cut  out,  in  order  to  allow  more  space  for  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
sent year  s  growth  intended  for  bearing  next  season.  In  doing 
this.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  out  all  that  will  ultimately  re- 
qmre  to  be  removed,  for  such  would  occasion  too  great  priva- 
bon  of  foliage.  The  most  naked  of  the  shoots  that  h.ave  borne 
fruit  should  be  first  dispensed  with  ;  the  succession  shoots  can 
then  be  laid  in  their  place,  and  the  trees  should  be  well 
syringed.  Leaves  that  are  preventing  the  fruit  from  colouring 
should  be  put  aside,  but  no  farther  than  is  absolutely  neces 
jary,  and  so  as  then-  upper  surface  may  still  face  the  light 
Frequently  examine  budded  trees  to  see  that  the  mattin^  does 
not  become  too  tight.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  Raspberrv 
plants,  leaving  only  about  six  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth.  KUchcn  Garden.— fha  latest  sowing  of  Spinach 
for  spring  use  should  now  be  made.  Continue  to  plant  out 
Cabbages ;  earth  up  the  earliest  crops  of  Celery,  previously 
removing  all  suckers  ;  sow  Lettuces  and  Onions  ;  'attend  to  the 
taking  up  and  storing  the  main  crop  of  Onions— these,  when 
the  stems  and  roots  are  withered,  should  be  taken  under 
cover,  and  picked  and  sorted,  according  to  their  sizes  and 
qualities,  in  wet  days — they  keep  best  in  a  dry,  cool,  and 
dark  place,  for  they  are  still  living  vegetables,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  unaffected  by  hght.  In  many  cases  there  will  be  a 
risk  of  losing  tie  varieties  of  early  Potatoes,  owing  to  the  dis- 


ease rendering  them  unfit  for  sets.  It  will  be  advisable  to  ex- 
pose those  intended  for  sets  to  the  sun  till  they  become  tough 
and  green,  and  then  store  them  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  All 
portions  of  the  tubers  evidently  unsound  should  he  cut  away. 
Where  the  m.ain  crops  are  atfected,  frequent  inspection  will  he 
necessary  after  they  ai'e  taken  up,  but  exposure  to  hght  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.— £. 

VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Prune  underwood  carefully,  and 
see  that  aU  water-courses  and  hedge-rows  are  in  proper  con- 
dition. Nurseri/. — Prepare  for  planting  next  month  ;  layer  and 
replant  evergreens  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  Laurels,  Tews,  Privet, 
(fee.,  retaining  a  small  portion  of  last  year's  wood  to  each  cut- 
ting.   Destroy  weeds  and  insects  by  all  possible  means. — F, 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

FjiDiT-ROOii — A — The  best  construction  of  a  fruit-room  is  that 
which  is  fitted  up  with  close  drawers,  in  a  dry,  cool  situation,, 

GxKDzii-EB.B—W  T  Eardiiig — "We  will  attend  to  your  absurdity 
when  we  have  a  Uttle  time. 

Glass — Salop — No  glass  like  Mr.  Elphick's  is  at  present  to  be 
had  ;  but  we  find  that  it  runs  uneven,  and  you  had  better 
look  to  that. 

Heating — Tolla — ^You  can  grow  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Pine- 
apples, in  divisions  in  the  same  range  of  pits.  Queen  Pines 
are  the  best  to  begin  with.H 

Insects — Mai-ia  Perplexa — I  must  request  you  to  send  a  leaf  or 
two  with  the  insects  upon  them,  in  a  pill-hox,  before  I  can 

advise  you.  R SG — If  you  can  detect  the  Ants' nests,  pour 

some  boiUng  water  upon  them,  if  not,  place  some  vials  in  the 
frames,  with  a  little  diluted  treacle  or  honey  in  them  ;  they 
Trill  serve  as  decoys,  when  the  ants  can  be  easily  destroyed.^ 
72  W^^ Your  Vine  leaves  are  infested  with  a  Coccus,  but  the 
failure  may  probably  be  attributed  to  low  temperature,  want 
of  sun,  and  the  house  having  been  too  much  crowded  with 

flowering  plants.  B. ToUa—ln  order  to  get  rid  of  woodlice 

which  infest  your  Melon  frame,  you  must  remove  as  much  of 
the  dung  and  soil  at  the  sides  as  can  be  safely  done  without 
injuring  the  roots  ;  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil  and  stin-ing 
the  same  evei-y  day.  Those  that  withstand  this  annoyance, 
you  must  endeavour  to  trap,  using  sliced  Potatoes  for  bait, 
or  employing  toads. J 

Names  of  Fruits—*?  F  (?— Your  Apple  No.  1,  is  the  Sugar-loaf 

Pippin.     The   others   are   too  green. || -E  F— Your  Pear  is 

the  Citron  des  Cannes ;  Apple,  the  Red  Astrachan.H A 

Gardeiier — 1,  Court  of  Wick  ;   2,  5,  Old  Nonpareil ;  3,  4,  6, 

London  Pippin  ;  9,  Hall  Door. J^— You  may  rest  assured 

that  the  Grape  you  have,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Abraham 

Pytche's  Black  Hamburgh,  is  just  the  Black  Hamburgh, || 

J*/— Your  Apple  is  the  Early  Harvest,  an  American  variety,  a 
good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  early  Apples.]) 

Names  of  Plants— P~Some  species  of  Bryony  ;  but  not  worth 

the  time  required  to  determine  what  species. iiU— Maher- 

nia  incisa. A  Young  Gr — "We  never  name  Florists'  Flow- 
ers.   Judging  from  the  blooms  sent,  all  of  them  appear  to  be 

worth  cultivation, J S  F  G^ —  Comptonia  asplenifolia. 

Ventnor — Gentiana  campestris. If  Murray — Your  plant  is 

Chitonia  mexicana,  a  very  fine  thing,  and  quite  new  in  Europe. 
If  you  will  send  us  a  good  specimen  we  will  have  it  published 

in  the  "  Botanical  Register." T  G^- We  thought  so.    Your 

Scotch  Thistle  is  not  Carduus  lanceolatus,  but  Onopordon 
acanthium. W  C — Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Manures — A  Sub — Instead  of  tiding  to  rot  your  Fern  you  had 
better  cut  it  green  and  dig  it  into  the  ground  ;  or  if  you  can- 
not do  that,  burn  it  and  use  the  ashes.  Certainly  you  will 
kill  your  Fern  by  frequent  cutting  ;  so  you  will  every  other  sort 
of  plant.  You  shoiild  take  care  of  all  your  grass  momngs, 
old  vegetables,  haulm,  straw,  and  refuse  of  every  kind  •  and 
if  you  can  get  a  little  gas-water,  pom-  it  upon  such  stuff  while 
maldng  into  a  heap.  It  will  cause  a  vile  smell ;  but  that  you 
may  entirely  stop  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  iron  in  water  and 

adding  it  to  the  heap  as  you  proceed No rthwood— Apply  it 

in  the  spring,  by  no  means  in  the  autumn,  unless  for  Aspara- 
gus or  such  crops.     Have  no  fear  of  insects.     Don't  use  lime. 

Melons — Falcon — Thanks.  If  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you  we 
shall  be  obliged. 

MoEPHOLOGT — T  ^mi- This  sort  of  change  of  the  red  calyx 
leaves  of  the  Fuchsia 
into  true  leaves  is  very 
common,  and  well  as- 
sists to  support  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transforma- 
tion of  leaves. A  Con- 
stant Reader— The  Rose 
is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect monster  of  the  kind 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  is 
a  Rose  in  the  ordinary 
state  at  the  base,  ex- 
cept that  the  great  calyx 
tube  is  absorbed ;  then 
the  growing  point  i  v 
lengthened,  changed:! 
a  branch,  and  clothed 
itself  with  leaves ;  btf. 
while  a  portion  of  those 
leaves  are  green,  woolly, 
and  leaf-like,  another 
portion,  mingled  -nith  them,  are  red,  woolly,  or  smooth, 
tinged  with  green  or  not,  quite  petals  in  texture,  and  are 
producing  buds  in  the  axils.     This  is  a  capital  season  for 

studying   morphological   phenomena. O  Kn — We   should 

have  been  much  surprised  if  an  observer,  with  such  clear 
perception  as  yours,  had  continued  to  be  an  unbeliever  in 
this  theory.  No  man  of  common-sense,  who  TiiU  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  facts,  and  is  capable  of  connecting  two 

ideas  with  a  third,  can  have  the  smallest  doubt  about  it. 

Oi-iginal—You  will  find  no  end  to  the  anomalous  condition  of 


the  flowers  around  you.  The  cold,  damp  season  has  given  a 
subalpine  climate  to  all  the  lowlands,  and  whenever  that 
happens,  we  have  on  all  sides  disturbances  of  structure, 
which  elucidate  its  true  character.  In  the  present  case,  one 
of  the  floral  leaves  of  the  first  umbel  of  your  Pelargonium 
has,  contrary  to  usage,  but  conformably  to  its  theoretical 
powers,  produced  a  branch,  pt  the  end  of  which  another 
umbel  has  appeared  :  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  ta 
see  that  the  second  umbel  acts  like  the  first.  We  have  occa- 
sionally seen  the  variety  of  Wheat-ear  Carnation  doing  ex- 
actly as  you  describe  ;  that  is  to  say,  losing  its  "ears,"  and 
flowering  a  Picotee.  The  ears  are  formed  by  supei'numerary 
bracts,  which  it  seems  that  the  plant  cannot  form  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  certain  temperatui'e  and  dryness,  beyond  what 
this  season  will  supply. 

Pits — H  WD — The  cheapest  mode  of  heating  your  pit  is  with, 
horse-litter,  if  you  have  it  at  hand.  The  best  way  is  by  a 
tank  on  which  soil  rests,  and  between  the  sides  of  which  and 
those  of  the  pit  warm  air  may  ascend  to  heat  the  part  where 
the  leaves  are.  Wood  will  do  vei-y  well  for  the  tank.  We 
have  no  experience  with  galvanised  iron.  The  cheapest  boiler 
you  can  get  will  answer  your  purpose.  The  tank  should 
be  6  inches  deep,  and  as  wide  nearly  as  the  pit ;  so  as  to  leave 
about  4  inches  clear  between  its  sides  and  those  of  the  pit. 

MP — A  hollow  wall  will  not  now  be  necessary.    How 

large  it  is  prudent  to  employ  glass  in  sash-making,  is  still  a 
matter  of  experiment.  If  the  sashes  are  fixed,  we  should  in- 
cline to  making  them  as  large  as  the  glass  will  allow  ;  but 
when  they  are  moveable,  there  is  the  danger  of  "  wringing  " 
or  twisting,  which  causes  the  glass  to  break,  and  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  panes,  unless  the  glass  is  stouter 
than  any  at  present  to  be  procured.  In  a  new  house,  build- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  decided, 
to  ti*y  Elphick's  stoutest  glass,  in  squares  1  foot  wide  and  20 
inches  long.  By  no  means  use  astragals-  they  are  very  in- 
convenient and  expensive,  and  the  channels  cut  for  carrying* 
off  the  water  will  soon  choke  up  and  cease  to  draw.  Overlap 
the  squares  a  little,  without  putty — by  all  means  ;  and  stiffen 
the  sashes  by  strong  cross  ii'on  rods.  Putty  in  such  pits  is 
useless,  and  when  bits  of  it  drop  out,  water  gets  in,  expands 
by  frost,  and  splits  the  squares. 

Potatoes — J  MM— 'We  dare  not  recommend  you  to  give  your 
Potatoes  to  the  pigs.  It  might  be  worth  trying  them  after 
being  steamed  or  boiled,  but  in  a  raw  state  they  would  be 
dangerous. 

Protection — A  Sithsonber — On  no  account  use  a  lining  of 
manure.  The  art  is  to  keep  the  plants  dry,  and  just  free 
from  frost.  It  does  not  matter  how  it  is  done,  if  it  is  but 
done  efficiently.  Throw  up  earth  round  your  wooden  frame  ; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  a  sufficient  guard ;  and  you  must  use! 
mats  as  well.  Divide  cuttings  just  hdow  a  joint.  Turn  out 
Orange-trees  as  soon  as  frosts  are  over,  and  place  them  where 
they  are  kept  warm  and  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  A  south 
gravel  walk,  well  screened,  is  the  best  place.  Keep  them  out 
till  the  frosts  threaten  in  the  autumn.  There  is  no  such  work 
on  the  Pelargonium. 

Seedling  Flowers—^  F  B  0— Your  seedling  Heaths  are  very 
beautiful  things,  as  all  Heaths  are  ;  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  kinds  already  in  cultivation.if 

Strawbeseies — D — The  leaves  you  sent  as  those  of  the  Princess 
Alice  Maud  Strawberry,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
leaves  of  Keen's  Seedling.  II 

Vines— 72  If— You  must  light  fires  at  night,  and  in  order  that 
your  Grapes  may  be  well  flavoured,  you  should  give  them  all 
the  air  you  can  through  the  day-time  whenever  the  weather 

will  allow.f A  D  and  H B—Y oxxv'Kmsq.qX  of  Alexandria  has 

been  starved.  It  is  a  hothouse  variety,  and  requires  more 
heat  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  many  others.  J 

Misc— J.  Constant  Suh—'Woi  do  not  keep  portfolios  for  the  paper. 

B  C  L — .^schynanthus  grauditlorus  is  not  an  Orchid.  { 

Rural  Chemistry — Turn  some  pea-fowls  among  your  ant. 

hills,  or  Guinea-fowls  ;  or  kill  them  with  boiling-watei,  or 

try  the   effect  of  gas-tar  poured  into  the  liills. Querist-^ 

We  know  of  no  means  of  keeping  boilers  from  inside  rust ;  if 
they  could  be  emptied  of  their  water  while  hot,  and  a  current' 
of  air  then  allowed  to  pass  through  them — that  might  do 
something.  Remove  all  trees  in  November.  The  hardiest 
Fuchsia  is  F.  discolor,   next  Riccartonia;  but  many  others 

are  as  hardy  as  gracilis. Zhiblin — Consult  the  works  of 

Humboldt,  Meyer,  Schouw,  Martins,  &c.  "Vegetation  ceases 
in  equatorial  America  at  the  height  of  about  15,000  feet. — — 
<E  ^ — Analyses  cost  hi,  5s.  and  upwards  ;  that  is  what  is 
paid.    If  you  wish  to  have  it  done,  we  shall  be  happy  to  put 

you  in  communication  with  a  good  analyst. S  C  IT— Cold 

and  damp  at  the  root  is  most  probably  the  cause  of  disease 

in  the  tops.H Tolla  wishes  for  information  respecting  the 

Dropmore  Melon.H 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias— Ciand  -S— -Your  spotted  seedling  is  too  small.* 

Dahlias— S  G'— Your  seedling,  to  be  named  the  Queen  of  Per-. 
pctual  Dahlias,  is  a  flower  of  good  form;  colour  betweenlilac 
and  peach  ;  the  centre  is  not  as  we  like  to  see  it,  the  petals 
standing  too  upright,  butitwill  prove  a  useful  flower,  pleasing 
in  colour."^- 

Fuchsias— J Z—Gigantea  globosa  is  a  large  and  coarse  flower, 
with  an  ill-formed  corolla.  Kentish  Hero  very  much  resem- 
bles Curtisii  in  its  brilliant  colours ;  it  is  a  most  prolific 
bloomer,  as  in  the  specimen  sent  there  are  six  flowers  from 

one  joint.^- J  MR — The  prettiest  flower  in  your  collection 

is  the  light  variety  No.  3  ;  it  is  of  good  texture  and  form,  and 
the  sepals  expand  well,  light  pink  tube  with  vermilion  co- 
rolla;  the  rest  of  the  specimens  are  good  flowers,  but  they 
possess  no  novelty  to  recommend  them  to  general  cultiva- 
tion,'■■ A  Constant  Suhscnber—Y our  seedling  is  a  large  and 

rich  coloured  flower,  but  not  better  than  many  in  cul- 
tivation.'^'   C  L  and  S  —  Your   seedlings  are  very  good 

flowers,  but  not  surpassing  the  varieties  atpresent  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  light  coloured  variety  and  the  smaller  of  the  dark 

sorts  are  the  best." WG — A  flower  was  sent  out  two  years 

since  precisely  like  your  seedling  ;  it  is  a  very  pleasing  speci- 

men."^^ -E  J L — We  have  many  much  better  specimens  than 

Achilles,   the  sepals  of  which    do  not  expand  sufficiently, 

and  the  shape  is  not  good." Clara — There  are  two  or  three 

varieties  raised  much  resembling  your  flower,  but  none  of 
them  are  better  than  your  seedling.'' 

Pansies— C'iand  >S— The  yellow  seedling  is  of  no  use,  it  is 

small  and   thin.'^ H  .B— None  of  your  seedhngs  are  of 

any  use,  they  are  not  better  than  the  commonest  border 
varieties.'-^- 

Picotee — Y  Y— The  centre  petals  of  your  seedling  are  too 
narrow  for  the  size  of  the  flower  ;  we  have  better  varieties  in 
the  same  way.'^- 

Vebbenas — Y  Y^Your  specimens  are  some  of  the  largest  we 
have  seen,  but  generally  the  colours  want  decision.  1  and  5 
are  the  best,  the  former  a  lavender,  and  the  latter  a  light  li- 
lac, with  yellow  tube,  and  they  appear  to  fade  in  a  less  degree 

than  the  others  ;  3  is  a  fine  flower  but  too  much  like  5."^ • 

G  S — Queen  of  Beauties,  delicate  pink  with  a  small  rose- 
coloured  spot,  a  novel  and  very  pretty  variety.  Meiry  Monarch, 
deep  bright  rose  with  crimson  centre,  a  good  variety.  Due  de 
Nemours,   rose  with  light   centre  ;  the  least  pleasing  of  the 

three.'-' JZ — Both   your   seedlings    are  large   and  good 

flowers.  Comet,  French  white  with  lilac  centre,  somewhat 
resembles  a  variety  in  cultivation.  Samye,  pink  with  a  blotch 
of  light  purple  in  the  centre,  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  dis- 
tinct flower.'^- J  Tf  7> — Among  your  seedlings  4  and  5  are 

the  brightest  and  most  distinct  colours  ;  these  are  worth, 
preserring.  The  striping  in  6  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
the  remainder  are  repetitions  only.  4  is  the  greatest  novelty 
in  colour,  but  the  flowers  are  small.* 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESI3TER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row  London,  Manufactui'crs  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOF.NG, 
and  which  for  manvvears  has  been  in  extensive  use  fo-  Roofing 
Houses  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farni  Buildinijs.  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  ai'ticle, 
vfhich  has  b€eii  ejhibit*;d  at  the  Oriiat  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  tfie  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roojing,  l-c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Conuiiisioners  of  \Voods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemeu  and  gentlemen  in  "the  neighbourhood  ot 
London,  and  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  sti'ongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satui*ated  ivith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BT  Sib  IsAitBERT  Bbcnel  Foa  THE   Thames  Tdnnel,  being 

FOUND  THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RESISTEB  OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impei-vious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness.  VTarmth,  Dm-ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
OxLT  One  Penny  Per  Sqcabe  Foot. 

*-*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen.  Gardeners,  Ai-chitects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster -ball.  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
vrith  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  and  is  known  by  its  banng  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

^^  The  Public  are  respectfuUy  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  TVorks  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M-NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INTIEPENDENT  OF  THE  "WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest^  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Eorticuirure,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,   by  Benjamin 
Fowlee,  Engineer,  &c.,  (33,  Dorset-sU'eet,  Fleet-street,  London 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
Thuksqat,      Sept,   4_-4giicu!mral  Imp.  Soi:.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
S<pt.    I-Dulingtoo.  I         Sepc.    1— Slewpoaey 


We  have  published  in  adjoining  columns  a  re- 
port on  The  Crops  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  which  has  been  compiled  for 
ns  by  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Nottingham,  and  it  is  well  wor- 
thy of  a  careful  perusal;  only  this  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  letters  from  which  extracts 
have  been  made  are  at  least  ten  days  old,  during 
which  time  most  crops,  and  especially  that  of  Pota- 
toes, have  generally  been  suHering  from  excessive 
wet  weather.  We  shall  continue  the  report  next 
week. 

About  this  time  last  year  we  brought  Jlr.  Han- 
nam's  experiments  Ox  the  Proper  time  to  Reap 
Wheat  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  They 
showed,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  grain  crops 
ought  to  be  cut  at  least  10  days  before  they  become 
dead  ripe.  The  present  harvest,  on  account  of  its 
lateness,  will  probably  put  to  a  severe  test  the  as- 
sertions which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and 
we  therefore  again  call  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Hannam's  experience  was  to  this  effect — that 
by  cutting  Wheat  10  days  earlier  than  usual  he  ob- 
tained a  more  valuable  produce  both  of  grain  and 
straw.  The  superior  quality  of  the  grain  was  evi- 
denced by  its  price  in  the  market ;  by  the  decision 
of  judges  at  the  Wetherby  Agricultural  Society,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  the  miller  as  to  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  flour  yielded  by  it.  Thus,  in 
one  case  the  raw  Wheat  produced  more  flour  than 
the  ripe  by  nearly  6^  lbs.  per  bushel  ;  and  always 
there  was  a  greater  produce  of  it  to  the  amount  of 
5  or  S  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  the 
quality  of  the  grain  has  also  been  tested  by  analysis, 
and  Mr.  Haxnam  shows,  on  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Johxstox,  that  the  flour  of  raw  Wheat 
contains  more  gluten  than  that  of  ripe  Wheat. 

Again,  the  straw  of  raw  cut  Wheat,  whether  as 
an  article  of  food  or  as  the  staple  of  manure,  is 
much  more  valuable  than  that  of  a  dead  ripe  crop  ; 
it  is  heavier,  and  this  increase  of  weight  is  caused 
by  the  soluble  and  nutritive  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, which,  when  the  straw  has  stood  to  be  dead 


ripe,  has  become  woody  fibre.     This  increase  of 
weight  amounts  to  about  14  per  cent. 

In  our  last  year's  volume,  we  spoke  generally  of 
the  testimony' which  had  then  been  promulgated  in 
confirmation  of  the  conclusions  deduced  from  Mr. 
IIann'am's  experience.  Since  then  further  evidence 
has  accumulated.  Let  us  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  corroboratory  and  explanatory  details.  And 
first,  as  regards  the  rationale  of  the  practice  re- 
commended. 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,"  particularly  refers  to  Mr.  Han- 
nam's  investigations,  the  grain  and  flour  from  each 
experimental  plot  having  been  subjected  to  his 
analysis.     The  following  are  his  remarks: — 

"  The  rawer  the  crop  is  cut,  the  heavier  and  the 
more  nourishing  the  straw.  Within  three  weeks  of 
being  fully  ripe,  the  straw  begins  to  diminish  in 
weight,  and  the  longer  it  remains  uncut  after  that 
time,  the  lighter  it  becomes  and  the  less  nourishing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ear,  which  is  sweet  and 
milky  a  month  before  it  is  ripe,  gradually  consoli- 
dates, the  sugar  changing  into  starch,  and  the  milk 
thickening  into  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the 
flour.  As  soon  as  this  change  is  nearly  completed, 
or  about  a  fortnight  before  ripening,  the  grain  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  starch  and  gluten  ; 
if  reaped  at  this  time,  the  bushel  will  be  heavier,  and 
will  j'ield  the  largest  quantity  of  fine  flour  and  the 
least  bran.  At  this  period  the  grain  has  a  thin  skin, 
and  hence  the  small  quantity  of  bran.  But  if  the 
crop  be  still  left  uncut,  the  next  natural  step  in  the 
ripening  process  is,  to  cover  the  grain  with  a  better 
protection — a  thicker  skin.  A  portion  of  the  starch 
of  the  grain  is  changed  into  wood}'  fibre — precisely 
as  in  the  ripening  of  hay,  of  the  soft  shoots  of  the 
Dog  Rose,  and  of  the  roots  of  the  common  Radish. 
By  this  change,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  starch  is 
lessened,  and  the  weight  of  husk  increased  ;  hence 
the  diminished  yield  of  flour,  and  the  increased 
produce  of  bran.  Theory  and  experience,  there- 
fore, indicate  about  a  fortnight  before  full  ripening 
as  the  most  proper  time  for  cutting  corn.  The  skin 
is  then  thinner,  the  grain  fuller,  the  bushel  heavier, 
the  yield  of  flour  greater,  the  quantity  of  bran  less  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  straw  is  heavier,  and 
contains  more  soluble  matter  than  when  it  is  left 
uncut  until  it  is  considered  to  be  fully  ripe." 

The  facts  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  have  also  met 
with  corroborative  testimony-.  We  alluded  last 
yeai-  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Leominster, 
Stewponey,  and  Wetherby  J?"armers  Clubs,  in 
favour  of  early  cutting,  viz.: — 1st.  That  a  greater 
weight  of  corn  is  thus  afforded,  and  that  it  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  2d.  That  the  straw  contains 
more  nutritive  matter.  3rd.  That  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  securing  the  crop. 

In  addition  to  these  the  advantages  of  not  allow- 
ing the  grain  to  become  dead  ripe  were  similarly 
confirmed  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Loughborough  Agricultural  Society.  And  in  the 
'•  Farmers'  Magazine"  of  this  month,  Mr.  Sullivan 
gives  retrospective  evidence,  which  is  well  worthj' 
of  attention. 

"Although,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  Hannam  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  has  shown, 
by  satisfactory  and  conclusive  experiments,  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  cutting  com  in  a  raw 
state,  his  interesting  experiments  merelj^  corroborate 
an  opinion  that  has  long  been  entertained  upon  the 
subject  bj'  some  intelligent  farmers "  Thus,  he 
says,  "  I  may  mention  that,  about  iii  or  25  years 
ago,  Mr.  Brodie,  an  extensive  farmer  in  East  Lo- 
thian, cut  down  a  field  of  Wheat  of  upwards  of  20 
acres  in  a  green  state,  as  an  experiment  which  he 
was  induced  to  make  in  consequence  of  having  fre- 
quently found  that,  when,  in  order  to.  finish  a  field, 
he  had  cut  a  pai't  of  it  in  a  state  that  he  considered 
too  green ;  yet,  when  it  came  to  be  thrashed,  the 
quality  was  not  perceptibly  inferior  to  that  which 
was  completely  ripened." 

"In  1823,"  Mr.  Sullivan  adds,  "Mr.  Beodie 
continued  his  experiments  on  the  Wheat  crop,  by 
cutting  one-half  of  a  large  field  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  corn  was  just  beginning  '  to  break 
into  spots,'  being  then  considered  as  within  eight 
days  of  proper  ripeness  ;  the  other  half,  which  did 
not  arrive  at  the  ordinary  degree  of  maturity  at  the 
time  expected,  was  not  cut  until  the  I2th.  The 
first-reaped  portion  was  carried  into  the  stack-yard 
on  the  same  day  the  last  was  cut  ;  the  last  stood 
nine  days  before  it  was  stacked,  and  sustained  no 
injury  in  the  stook.  Upon  being  thrashed,  there 
w  as  little  difference  in  quantity  between  both  lots  ; 
and  when  exposed  for  inspection  in  Haddington- 
market,  the  farmers  were  generally  in  favour  of  the 
ripe ;  the  bakers  and  corn-dealers  were,  however, 
more  divided  in  their  opinions.  Parcels  of  both 
kinds  were  subsequently  exhibited  in  Dalkeith- 
market,  Mid-Lothian,  and  though  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  farmers  was  still  in  favour  of  the  ripe 


cut,  yet  the  bakers,  and  those  whn  were  considered 
the  best  judges,  gave  the  preferen-e  to  the  other 
sample.  Upon  being  ground,  the  'atter  yielded 
4  lbs.  per  boll  more  fine  flour  than  the  former,  and 
the  baker  was  also  satisfied  that  its  fltur  baked 
better." 

These  results  are,  it  will  be  seen,  in  exact  a-'coid- 
ance  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Hannah  ;  'loth 
show  a  better  yield  and  a  better  quality  of  flour. 

Amongst  others,  who  agree  in  this  conclusion, 's 
our  correspondent  "J.  C.  X.,"  who,  in  our  laS; 
volume  (page  643),  cites  a  case  in  support  of  this 
system,  and  also  gives  a  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  when  the  grain  is  in  a  proper  condition  for 
cutting. 

"  I  was  visiting,"  says  he,  "  a  friend  in  an  excellent 
Wheat-growing  district  be  j  ond  Houuslow,  and  when 
conversing  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman  in  whose 
Wheat-field  we  were  walking,  my  friend  remarked 
that  his  piece  of  Wheat  was  the  forwardest  there- 
abouts, and  would  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  fortnight.  The 
gentleman  said  he  meant  to  cut  early,  as  he  had 
understood  was  often  done  in  parts  of  Hertfordshire, 
the  millers  liking  the  Wheat  all  the  better  for  it  ; 
and  he  intended  to  begin  on  Mondaj'  week.  Upon 
which  I  remarked  that  if  the  grain  had  ceased  to 
derive  nutriment  from  the  straw  it  might  be  cut 
to-moiTOw,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain 
that  by  examining  the  thread-like  connection  of  the 
grain  (which  I  shall  call  the  umbilical  thread)  to 
the  receptacle,  whether  the  grain  had  ceased  to  re- 
ceive nutriment.  Whereupon  we  first  searched  for 
and  found  at  the  edge  of  a  cart-way  a  plant  in  a 
quite  green  and  growing  state,  and  examining  it, 
saw  that  the  umbilical  thread  was  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  state,  and  the  grain  still  milky.  We  next 
selected  several  ears  from  the  crop  (not  the  ripest}, 
and  on  examining  them  saw  that  the  umbilical 
thread  was  in  a  withered  state,  and  incapable  of 
conveying  nutriment.  Afterwards  we  selected 
some  of  the  ripest  ears,  and  saw  the  umbilicjil 
thread  quite  withered  and  dry.  But  these  ripest 
ears  were  far  short  of  being  dead-ripe.  The  gen- 
tleman said,  '  This  examination  has  convinced  me, 
and  I  will  begin  to-morrow.'  He  did  so,  was  satis-' 
fied  with  the  result,  and  continues  the  practice." 

The  American  farmers  have  also  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  in  the  various  agricultural  journals  of 
that  country  many  experiments  are  recorded  in  sup- 
port of  the  practice.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents  of  the  United  States, 
an  account  of  an  experiment  on  60  acres,  made  by  a 
Michigan  farmer,  the  grain  being  cut  10  days  Ijefore 
being  ripe,  and  the  result  of  which  was  that  it 
yielded  more  flour  and  less  bran  than  usual. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  any  more 
details,  or  to  comment  on  these.  SufEcient  grounds 
for  any  farmer  to  risk  a  trial  are  already  before  the 
public  ;  and  the  facts  brought  forward  since  last 
year,  in  confirmation  of  the  original  results,  are  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  the  inquiring  farmer  to  make 
such  a  trial.  To  those  who  are  sceptical  even  yet, 
the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
theory  is  one  of  a  simple  nature.  Let  tbem  take 
two  ears  of  grain  from  one  field,  in  different 
stages  of  ripeness  ;  that  is  to  say,  fully  ripe  and  raw. 
After  being  well  dried,  take  a  penknife  and  cut  a 
grain  of  each  in  two  parts,  when  the  flour-cells  of 
both  will  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  inspection  will  convince  that  the  raw- 
cut  Wheat  must  produce  more  flour  and  less  husk 
than  the  other.  In  the  raw  grain  it  will  be  found 
that  the  flour  is  free,  and  ready  to  start  out  of  the 
skin  ;  while  in  the  ripe,  the  free  flour  is  confined  to 
the  centre  of  the  grain  by  a  coat  of  hard  ricy  matter, 
which  has  been  formed"  from  the  flour  during  the 
process  of  over-ripening.  In  grinding  ripe  grain, 
this  horny  substance  breaks  up  into  coarse  par- 
ticles, and  tends  to  increase  the  pollard  and 
"  roughs  ; "  while,  under  the  same  process,  the  flour 
in  the  raw-cut  grain,  owing  to  there  being  no  flinty 
substance  around  it,  shells  out  freely  under  the 
pressure  of  the  stone,  and  leaves  a  thin,  clear,  and 
light-weighing  bran. 

Independent  of  these  advantages,  however,  there 
is  another  reason,  which  renders  this  sulject  of 
early  cutting  one  of  importance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. This"  we  stated  in  the  outset  to  be,  that  the 
present  season  is  especially  calculated  to  put  to 
proof  the  claims  of  the  system  to  other  merits,  as 
well  as  those  already  discussed  ;  for  amongst  the 
benefits  to  accrue  to  the  farmer  from  the  practice, 
it  is  contended  that  it  affords  not  only  a  more  valu- 
able crop,  but  also  probability  of  a  better  harvest. 

In  the  present  season,  therefore,  the  practice  may 
prove  a  boon,  indeed  ;  and  at  a  time  when  so  much 
injury  has  already  been  received  by  the  crop,  and 
when  the  fickleness  of  the  weather  and  the  back- 
ward state  of  the  crops  render  still  further  danger 
imminent,  it  is  on  this  score  alone  worthy  of  all 
attention. 
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PRIZE  LIST  OF  THE  ENGLISH' AGRICUL- 
^.j_l  ,_   ,  TCJRAL  SOCIETY.     ,   ,   , 

(.3jHB:prciceediR;s  of  any  public  body  are  fairly  open 
te  critieiBtn,  bvt  those  wlio  complain  publicly  of  inju- 
dicious man^^^^ent,  and  suggest  alterationSj  must  be 
prepared  tJ  make  good  their  assertions,  and  shoiv,  when 
called  up>n  so  to  do,  that  what  they  recommend  would, 
if  carrfed  into  effect,  be  really  an  improvement.  It 
Tvras  on  these  grounds,  involving  the  principle  of 
com-mon  fairness,  that  I  addressed  to  you  some  weeks 
siroe  a  letter,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  that 
t>e  R.  A.  Society  was  not  fairly  open  either  to  the 
toputations  or  objections, urged  against  it  by  iMr.  Twy- 
nam,  and  to  the  terms  of  these  observations  I  still 
adhere.  lu  your  Paper  of  August  16,  some  reroarlvs 
are  addressed  by  an  "  Old  Farmer,"  to  the  members  of 
the  E.  A.  Society,  urging  a  revision  of  the  Ust  of  prizes, 
and  a  total  change  in  their  mode  of  distribution,  on  the 
ground  that  at  present,  to  use  his  ov/n  words,  an  annual 
sum  of  1000?.,  as  at  Shrewsbury,  disappears,  without 
giving  a  chance  for  the  working  farmer  to  benefit  by  it, 
wthout.  in  fact,  effecting  anything  but  a  removal  from 
the  hands  of  one  rich  landowner  to  another. 

If  this  statement  were  literally  correct,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  would  amount  to  a  mere  farce  ;  but 
is  it  so  ?  Does  not  your  cori'espoudent,  in  the  first  place, 
entirely  mistake  the  great  object,  to  attain  which  these 
prizes  are  offered  ?  Are  they  not  in  fact  a  means  to  an 
end  ?  Not  mere  pecuniary  compensations  or  rewards, 
but  rather  the  best  means,  within  the  reach  of  a 
Society  so  constituted,  to  can-y  out  such  a  system  of 
competition,  as  will  test  the  comparative  merits  of  stock, 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  efficiency  of  implements  in  the 
largest  sense,  and  by  raising  in  cich  department  the 
standard  of  e.xcellence,  so  useful  in  a  national  point  of 
■view.  How  far  individual  members  of  the  agi-icultural 
community,  be  they  great  or  small,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  results  produced,  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
their  own  energies  and  intelligence. 

2dly.  Does  your  correspondent  appreciate  correctly 
the  legitimate  duties  of  a  national  Society?  Many  rauior 
matters,  which  .would  form  very  fit  subjects  of  competi- 
tion at  a  district  Society,  or  Farmei-s'  Club,  are,  from 
their  veiy  iiature,  excluded  from  these  more  extended 
oper.ations.  In  that  wide  field,  the  practical  man,  with 
the  best  share  of  intelligence,  by  the  most  judicious  and 
liberal  application  of  capital,  will  meet  with  niost  suc- 
cess ;  and  deservedly  so.  Could  a  Society  of  such  a 
nature,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  legitimate  objects  it 
must  endeavour  to  carry  out,  by  paring  down  its  pre- 
miums to  the  minimum,  hope  to  oljtain  that  amount  and 
quality  of  information  which  would  be  generally  useful 
to'  all  classes  of  agriculturists.  I  think  not.  Again,  if 
we  look  to  the  published  reports  of  the  Society,  we 
sliall  find  accurate  details  in  those  very  subjects  for 
v^hich  your  correspondent  proposes,  as  an  altei'ation, 
to  offer  prizes,  viz  : — the  best  cultivated  farm — due  re- 
gard being  luid  to  size  ;  the  rotation  of  cropping 
adopted  ;  the  most  improved  system  of  farm  builduigs  ; 
the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  applying  manure  ; 
and  the  greatest  number  of  acres  permanently  di-ained 
at  least  expense.  To  obtain  the  best  information  on 
these  subjects,  amongst  many  others,  and  to  circulate 
it  in  the  most  generally  useful  form  has  been  the  main 
objects  of  the  Society  in  its  progi'es.=,  and  by  which 
means  it  may  fairh',  I  think,  be  stated  to  have  "  done 
the  state  some  service." 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  to  state  that  I  offer  these 
observations  in  a  perfectly  friendly  spirit,  simply  as  a 
momhtv  of  that  Scoeiety  to  wliich  your  correspondent 
appeals,  but  as  litttle  responsible  for,  and .  as  entirely 
unconnected  with  those  in  authority  in  it,  as  he  is  himself. 
As  a  farmer,  on  a  small  scale,  I  really  feel  grateful  for 
the  means  of  information  afforded  to  all  classes,  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  Society,  in  which  the  recorded 
failure  of  experiments,  often  of  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive character,  teaches  us  what  to  avoid  in  practice  ; 
and  where  those  who  have  been  successful,  instead  of 
hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel,  have,  in  a  liberal 
spiWt,  imparted  the  same  means  of  success  to  their 
bi-other  agriculturist.  —  A  Suhscr&er.  and  Memher  'of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.       ; !  :   .  ' i  !  i  •;  1 1  .  >•> 


,,,;,,,..  ..APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CROPS,  ,;      ;  „, 

-iWf  fewAED  Joseph  Lowe. ■Esq.;  Higufieid  IIocsr,,!JEAjl.; 
r^,^,      -  Lenton,  Nottingham.]  ,- '  '  ,'  .' 

'.On  couiparfng  tlie  appearance  of  The 'Crops  in'Ehg-' 
laiid,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  1  have  obtained  the  following 
general  results,  viz.  :— Wheat  is  a  tolerably  good  crop, 
thoHgh  below  an  average,  owing  to  the  very  rainy  sum- 
mer. Fi'om  personal  observations  upon  this  grain  in 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Nottingham- 
shire, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  heads  of  corn  that  have 
sprwig  from  each  seed  are  fewer  tluan  usual,  although 
the  crop  of  straw  is  vrry  regular.  Owhig  to  the  very 
humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  such  a  lengthened 
period  the  quality  must  be  inferior.  Oats  and  Barley 
appear  to  be  quite  an  average,  although,  no  doubt,  tlie 
latter  will  suffer  in  quality.  Beans  will  be  more  than 
an  a^'crage,  and  are  very  long  in  the  straw.  Peas  appear 
tobCbelow  the  general  crop.  The  Hay  crop  has  been 
vory  heavy  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  isrilain-,  but 
owing  to  the  constant  heavy  rains  much  of  it  has  been 
injured  before  it  could  be  housed  ;  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  yet  out  hi  the  fields,  as  well  as  some  which  ia  not 
yet  cut.  Clover  crops  seem  an  average.  '  Turnips  are, 
in  most  pLaces,  good,  but  appear  in  some  localities  very 
late,  and  in  otljers  to,  have  been  attacked  by  the  fly. 
Potatoes  promise  to  be' a  most  abundant  crop.    In  pass- 


ing through  Yorkshire  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land railway  on  the  20th  inst.,  I  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the'  low  land  from  Barnsley  to  Woodhouse  Mill, 
which  is  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles,  was  flooded;  and 
in  some  places  the  water  -n-as  completely  over  the  hedge 
tops.  The  floods  were  only  rising  when  seen,  therefore 
serious  d.amage  may  be  anticipated.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  19th  of  this  mouth,  rain  came  down  in 
torrents  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  11  o'clock 
at  ni^ht ;  and  in  the  locality  east  of  the  Midland  rail- 
way, °near  Barnsley,  I  have  been  told  that  niany  miles, 
of  grain  are  in  and  under  iwater  alreadjy. ,  ■.  Ther  folilowing 
are  statements  from  Scotland  : — ,   -     ,     ■,         ;  ' 

FxFESHiEE  :  Dunino  School,  hy  St.  Andrews. — Wheat 
looks  extremely  well,  but  from  the  lowness  of  the  tem- 
perature and  pei-petual  cloud,  is. making  vei-y  little  pro- 
gress towards  ripeuijig,  in  many  districts  its  hue  being 
scarcely  changed  ;  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  farmers 
that  its  quality  will  be  inferior.  Barley  in  general  has 
a  full  average  appearance,  but  in  some  localities  it  is 
slightly  lodged  by  heavy  showers  ;  its  quality  and  quan- 
tity depend  upon  weather  to  come.  Oats  everywhere 
promise  abundance,  and  have  been  several  weeks  in  ear; 
they  are  reported  to  be  slightly  affected  by  smut :  they 
will  be  late  in  the  elevated  portions  of  the  county. 
Turnips  in  general  look  well,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  tem- 
perature, and  perhaps  moisture  to  excess,  promise  an 
abundant  crop.  Potatoes  are  for  the  most  part  rank 
and  luxuriant,  and  give  good  symptoms  of  turning  out 
well.  H.ay  in  general  is  an  average  crop  over  the 
county,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weather,  has  been  se- 
cured in  good  order.  The  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop 
of  everything  is  around  us,  and  all  depends  upon  the 
weather  in  futurity.  Mean  temp,  for  July,  1844,  57.03°; 
ditto  for  18.45,  So.'sS".  Rain  fallen  in  July,  1844,  3,04 
inches  ;  ditto  in  1845,  2,93  inches. — David  Tennant. 

RoxBURGiisuiRE  '.    Kclso The  crops  are  generally 

good  with  the  exception  of  Oats,  which,  though  not  a  bad 
crop,  do  not  appear  nearly  so  bulky  in  proportion  as  the 
others.  Hay  is  excellent,  and  a  heavy  crop.  Turnips 
are  a  magnificent  crop  everywhere  ;  there  is  some  loss 
from  the  disease  called  "  finger  and  toe,"  but  not  to  a 
great  extent.  Potatoes  also  look  very  promising,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  Winter-sown  Wheatis  heavy  .and 
promises  to  yield  well,  but  the  spring  sown'is  very  short 
in  the  head  ;  it  is  a  fair  average-looking  crop  as  to  bulk. 
Barley  is  a  very  heavy  crop ;  the  hends  are  not  so  long, 
however,  as  I  have  seen  them,  like  the  spring  Wheat ; 
and  I  may  add,  there-will  be  some  loss  because  of  its 
having  been  early  lodged  with  the  heavy  rains  in  many 
parts.  The  Oats  have  the  appearance  of  being  rather 
below  an  average.  We  have  had  as  yet  very 
little  fine  weather,  consequently  there  is  little  ap- 
pear.ance  as  yet  of  harvest.  There  will  be  no 
general  harvest  here  for  three  weeks  to  come,  unless 

the  weather  improves  very  much. — G.  Thompson. 

Decivfool,  near  Hawick. — The  Hay  and  Clover  crops  are 
heavy.  The  weather  was  rather  unfavourable  for  secur- 
ing them,  but  on  the  whole  little  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained. Turnips  look  very  well.  The  weather  during 
the  time  of  sowing  was  almost  all  that  could  be  wished, 
having  occaf-ionally  slight  showers,whiGh  caused  a  regu- 
lar braird.  Potatoes  also  have  the  appearance  of  being 
good.  The  Wheat  crop,  with  good  weather,  would  be 
abundant,  but  as  the  harvest  is  likely  to  be  fully  two 
weeks  later  than  usual,  and  as  the  we.ather  is  still  un- 
settled, the  probability  of  an  abundant  crop  is  from  these 
causes  materially  lessened.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  sejisou  apprehensions  are  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  this  crop,  but  there  is  not  at  present  any  indication  of 
more  disease  than  is  usual  in  its  present  stage.  Barley 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  crop  ;  the  lateness  of  the  sea-, 
son  is  not  likely  to  be  so  hurtful  to  this  as  to  the  other 
crops.  Oats  are  also  a  very  good  crop.  Beans  look 
every wliere  lu.xuriant,  and  are  podded  well  ;  but  being 
in  some  places  .attacked  by  myriads  of  pLant  lice  they 
will  be  considerably  injured.  Peas  are  very  long  in  the 
straw,  and  Kate,  and  cannot  be  a  productive  crop, — J. 
Brodie,  jun.  .      '  -     . 

DuMFEiEsniRE  :  Glenm  //oa-sc,  —  The  crojis  gen'erallj 
are  good  throughout  this  County.  Hay  far  exceeds  an 
average,  and  though  much  is  yet  in  rick,  it  jnay  be 
stacked  in  good  order  before  harvest.  Turnips  have, 
Iflrger  bulbs  than  for  m.any  years  I  have  seen  at  this 
Idate;  and  although  wire-worm  has  destroyed  a  few  fields 
and  injured  others,  yet  the  crop  at  present  promises  to, 
;exceed  that  of  last  year  by  perhaps  one  fourth,  even  in- 
cluding a  large  breadth  sown  late.  Potatoes  promise  to 
be  abundant.  We  have  never  had  a  more  flattering 
promise  of  winter  foods  for  live  stoclc,  and  the  qnaiitity 
ibd  in  this  county  must  exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 
Barley  must  exceed  last  year  ;  Wheat  is  said  to  be  thinly 
^planted,  but  otheirwise  looks  well ;  Oats  on  poor  soils 
are  thin  and  short  in  stalk — on  early  and  fertile  soil.=,i 
luxuriant,  but  smutted  to  the  extent  of  about  five  per 
cent.  Before  this  date  last  year  much  of  our  grain 
icrops  were  lodged  ;  at  pre?ent  nearly  all  stand  erect, 
and  the  warm  showery  weather  of  late  must  have  cou- 
tributed  to  give  us  unusu.ally  heayy  gr.ain.  Sunshine 
has  been  deficient,  .and  crops  scarcely  begin  to  chanffe 
,colour.  '  We  may  begin  harvest  two  \veeks  later  than 
ilast  year ;  on  very  late  soils  it  may  be  delayed  a  month, 
— P.  Garden,.— •flillside — The  temperature  of  July 
has  been  very  low  for  the  season.  The  falls  of  rain  have 
heen  moderate,  but  ithere  has  been  great  lack  of  sun- 
shine ;  crops  have  progressed  very  slowly.  Wheat  has 
scarcely  changed  its  hue  ;  ant}  though  there  are  yet  no 
indications  of  blight  or  rust,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
it  may  fill  poorly  at  this  late  season.  Oafs  on  the  colder 
and  higher  lands,  are  not  well  shot  out.     The  month  of 


August,  with  heat  and,  sunshine,  might,  however,  yet 
make  good  produce  in  this  county,  the  bulk  of  all  soyt^ 
of  grain  crops  appearing  to  be  above  an  average  iti 
straw.  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  notwithstanding  the  cool 
weather,  have  progressed  beyond  expectation  ;  the 
former  show  a  healthy  colour,  and  on  low  warm  lands  a 
strong  straw.  Turnips  are  unusually  regular  and  healthy, 
though  rather  late.  We  only  want  heat  to  make  both 
great  crops.  The  Rye-grass  hay,  got  upin  tolerable  order, 
is  a  very  bulky  crop.  The  meadows  are  a  great  crop  ,; 
but  the  broken  weather  of  the  last  week  has  much  re- 
tarded,the  winning  of  what  is  cut,  and  stopped  many, 
farmers  in  their  mowing.  We  have  never  had  suchj 
abundant  pasturage  for  the  whole  of  the  three  summer* 
months,  as  in  this  season  ;  every  field,  it  niay'be  said^ 
yet  remaining  luxuriant  and  fresh, —  C.  Siefoart.  .'.) 

Wigtownshire. — Owing  to  the  high  winds  andheavy, 
rains,  all  heavy  crops  of  Wheat  have  been  beaten  dpwDjj 
and  on  such  rust  aud  mildew  have  made  their  appei):',, 
ance.  A  portion  of  the  Barley  crops  have  been  beateoi 
down  ;  the  great  bulk  of  Oats  are  standing.  Oats  are' 
not  so  weighty  on  the  straw  as  was  anticipated.  Barley- 
is  the  lightest  of  the  grain  crops.  Beans  are  improvT, 
ing  wonderfully.  Rye  Grass  hay  is  mostly  stacked,  and 
the  return  above  an  average,  and  of  fine  quality,  -Irf, 
the  earlier  situations,  a  part  of  the  meadow  liay  is  ifi 
stack,  but  in  general  that  species  of  crop  is  only  being, 
cut,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  weather  is  very  -un-i 
favourable  to  it ;  the  produce  is  also  fully  an  average,^- 
Turnips  are  doing  well.  Potatoes  in  point  of  stra,w 
look  very  well  in  general ;  but;  it  will  require,  miire) 
warmth  imparted  to  the  soil  to  pi-oduee' even 'a-feirt 
crop  of  tubers. — Dumfries  Herald.  '^^^  | ' 'ij  ;^|'  ;[!,'^'f',''5 
ENGLAND  AND  -(VALES.  ' ',  I!  „':',V,rl' 

NoRTHtjaiBEELAND — Bewick  bij  Almi'ick.- — The  hajl 
crop  throughout  this  district  generally  has  beejl  large,' 
particularly  the  old  Gras=.  It  has  all  suffered  from  the, 
showery  weather  which  has  prevaile.d  since  cutting  com- 
menced; but  chiefly  in  colour.  Considerable  quantities, 
are  still  lying  about,  and  the  bulk  of  the- hay  is  stiiliii 
the  fields  ;  though  it  is  chiefly  in  large  cocks,  callet> 
pikes,  containing  about  a  load.  Turnips  generally  look 
well,  and  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are 
variable;  but  there  are  some  very  good.  Wheat  is  good^ 
except  on  thia  lands,  where  it  is  thin.  Most  spring' 
Wheat  is  thin,  but  Avell  headed.  Barley  is  a  very  b\ilkyr 
crop,  and  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  if  the  rains  do  npt,' 
now  injure  it  past  recovery.  Oats  are  .a  great  crop-^i 
except  on  cold  wet  land.  Beans  and  Peas  on  inany< 
good  soils  are  a  great  crop  also.  Allfappe.ar  to  have, 
suffered  from  cold  north  winds,  which  we  had  some  time;' 
ago,  wherever  exposed  to  their  influence.  The  late  rains 
have  laid  all  the  large  crops  very  much,  though  there  i4 
no  injury  done  yet.  The  whole  of  the  crops  are  quits 
green.  The  weather  has  been  showery  and  varjable, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flood  from  the  overflowing  of 
several  of  the  rivers  than  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  greatly  injuring  the  crojs^  which  are 
under  water J.  C.  Langlands. 

Cd.iibebland  :  Hurraby,  Carlisle. — Crops  are  very 
favourable,  grain  as  well  as  green.  The  hay  has  been 
1  a  very  abundant  crop,  and  has  been  almost  universally 
;  well  got  in.  The  grain  here  looks  as  v.ell  as  it  possibly 
can  ;  it  is  all  standing  (for  we  escaped  the  heavy  I'i^ns 
which  have  fallen  in  many  localities),  and  promises  to 
yield  abundantly.  The  harvest  will,  of  course,  be  lat^ 
this  year.  I  never  remember  seeing  the  Potatoes  arii 
Turnips  looking  so  well. — J.  Atkinson'.  ^ 

WEST.iionELAND  :  Eirkhy  Those. — Crops  of  every  dsi 
scription  here  are  remarkably  full  and  promising;  nni 
only  require  dry  weather  with  warmth,  to  seeuce  ai 
Imost  abundant  harvest.  —  John  Crosby.-, — ,-^Lixiirffhi 
near  .Kendnl. — Tho  hay  crop  wliich  was  .cut  early  wa3 
light,  but  those  crops  cut  in  July  were  very  abuudautj 
and  although  v/e  have  had  very  tinsettled  weatherj  yet 
the  hay  has  not  suffered  much.  There  were  cool  in- 
tervening winds  which  \yere  of  great  berjefit  to  ,^the 
Wheats,  in  preventing  mildew.  'Turnips,!  of 'which  an 
iextraordinary  great  breadth  are  sown,  pi^oniise  to^  Jja 
ja  most  abundant  crop.  The  Potato  Crop  'ii  Very  gobft 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  an  average  crop  (in  tiiiB  ■  disi 
frict),  but  not  more. —  }V,  Eleismi.  ■     ■     ■  "> 

Y^ORKSHIRE  :  North  Deighton,  IVelheriy.—r'Ehe  onopS 
in  central  Yorkshire  are  unusually  abundant ;  grainu 
:crops  are  extremely  heavy  on  the  ground.  The  Wheat 
fsuft'ercd  much  by  the  severity  of  the  winferi  ,^^114  tlie 
\vireworm,  but  has  perfectly  recovered,  and  thp  plants 
ihave  tillered  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  no  "  wants '' 
are  now  seen.  Although,  however, ,  one  evil  has  been 
remedied,  another  has  ensued  ;  the  same  weather  which 
has  given  us  bulk  of  crop,  I  am  afraid  has,  by,  its  con- 
.tinuatiou  throughout  the  blooming  seasoh,  seriously 
^deteriorated  the  yield,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity; 
Jndoed,  mildew,  rust,  blight,  &c,,  have, in  my  opiiiionj 
lalready  affected  the  yield  to  the  amount  of  LO  (per 
■cent,  on  the  whole  Wheat  crop.  Where  crops  have 
branched  mo.?t,  these  evils  are  felt  in  the  grfiateaf) 
degree  ;  and  the  grain,  in  these  cases,  where  so  many 
stems  depend  upon  one  root,  both  for  chemical  and 
imeclianical  support,  has  fed  very  unevenly,  and  is  much 
broken  down.  These  are  evils  to  which  tliin  so^^'ing 
jrenders  us  especially  liable,  however  true  in  principle 
it  may  be,  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  grains  usually 
perish,  or  become  of  no  use.  I  n  fact,  were  it  not  that 
these  dangers  are  peculiarly  imminent  to  the  thin 
plantedcrop,  the  wireworm  and  the  slug  would  be:  our 
friends.  Although  the  yield  of  grain  cannot,  from  these: 
causes, .be  great  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  of  straw, 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  should  the  weather  be  favoui-- 
able  for  harvest  operations,  we  shall  have  a  crop  much 
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above  the  usual  nverage.  The  extra  bulk  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  injury  which  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived. We  are  yet,  however,  three  weeks  from 
harvest,  and  much  depends  on  the  event,  whetlier  sun- 
shine or  shower  sliall  predominate  until,  and  during, 
that  period.  A  week  ago  prospects  were  gloomy, 
we  were  still  in  the  rainy  season,  and  from  week's-end  to 
week's-cnd  we  had  not  been  able  to  catch  a  gleam  of  the 
sun.  Thcatmosphereandour  countenances  wore  the  same 
hue  ;  since  tlien,  however,  a  change  has  come  over  tlie 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Three  or  four  fine  days — fine,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  heat  drops,  as  they  are  called  in 
Yorkshire  parlance,  have  made  a  wonderful  difference, 
both  ill  the  appearance  of  the  crops  and  in  farmers' 
spirits.  Tlie  \Vheat  looks  brighter  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  hopes  wliich  had  almost  peribhed  have  again 
revived^lhis  time,  I  trust,  to  be  realised;  for,  shnuld^we 
have  pretty  moderate  we;ither,  the  improved  method  of 
harvesting  which  is  adopted,  ami  the  knuwledge  which 
has  lately  become  diffused  that  Wheat  is  better  in  quality, 
and  suffers  loss  from  change  of  weather  in  the  field,  for 
being  cut  in  a  raw  state,  will  enable  us  to  secure  the 
crop  in  half  the  time  that  was  formerly  required.  To 
Barley  and  Oats  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  Wlieat ; 
the  fields  are  extremely  full — not  a  failure  in  a  thousand. 
Tartarian  Oats  are,  geuerally  speaking,  backn-ard. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  as  great  a  crop  to  the  eye  as  could 
be  wished  for;  even  upon  thin  soils  Beans  arc  luxuriant; 
there  arc  complaints  abroad,  however,  that  they  are  not 
very  full  of  corn.  Perhaps  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  stems  are  so  large  that  the  pods  are  farther  apart. 
Peas  are  blooming  yet,  and  require  dry  weather 
much.  Turnips  are  imiformly  full  of  plant  ;  I  never 
saw  tlie  Swede  crop  more  regular  upon  the  land  ;  the 
fly  lias  had  no  power  this  season.  There  are  very  few 
early  ci'ops  of  white  Turnips,  and  many  very  late  ones, 
which  will  not  bo  fit  to  cut  until  very  late  in  the  season; 
they  look  very  well,  but  will  perhaps  never  get  larger, 
but  will  answer  for  keepiug  over  the  winter  ;  altogether, 
I  consider  the  Turnip-crop  to  be  a  safe  and  a  full  one. 
I  have  yet  seen  no  symptoms  of  the  grub.  The  hay  crop 
is  the  heaviest  ever  known,  being  more  than  double  that 
of  last  year  ;  one  half  the  crop  is  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  weather  ;  some  of  the  early  stacked  is  too  warm, 
and  there  are  a  few  fields  in  this  district  yet  uncleared. 
After  all,  there  is  pleutyof  good  hay  to  make  the  article 
a  cheap  one. — John  Hannam. 

York. — H.ay  and  Clover — the  crop  unusually  heavy, 
but  equally  expensive  in  making,  and  much  damage 
geuerally'ineurred  by  its  being  illgotten.  The  meadows 
adjoining  the  Derwent  and  other  rivers  flooded,  and  the 
hay  in  consequence  was  wasted.  Turnips  came  upwel], 
andjthe  early  sown  ones  are  nowverypromising;but  those 
which  were  sown  at  a  later  period  .are  surcharged  with 
moisture,  have  turned  yellow,  and  probably  the  crop  of 
these  will  be  deficient.  Potatoes  have  been  planted  to 
a  greater  extent  than  formerly,  and  were  of  great  pro- 
mise ;  but  here,  again,  the  heavy  rains  h.ave  done  much 
mischief  it  is  apprehended  on  the  low  lands.  Wheat 
heavj'  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a  more  favourable  season 
would  have  been  great,  as  the  ears  are  large  and  well 
filled  ;  but  it  is  much  laid,  and  great  damage  was  sus- 
tained by  the  wet  weather  of  last  week ;  very  little  is 
cut,  none  ripe,  and  .an  average  yield  can  scarcely  behoped 
for.  Barley  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  favoured 
crop  this  year.  Oats  good,  but  as  yet  in  gener.al  very  green, 

and  in  colder  districts  many  acres  can  never  ripen. 

Cooperhridge. — All  gi-ain  crops  here  are  good,  especi- 
ally Wheat  and  Beans  ;  Oats  are  very  nearly  ready  to 

cut. — Ei  J.  Lowe. Wahefield Wheat  is  good  and 

nearly  ready  -to  cut.  .Barley  and  Oats  are  likewise 
very  good  and  nearly  ready.  Turnips  and  Beans  are 
very  promising.  Potatoes  do  not  look  very  well ;  and 
some  fields  of  hay  are  still  to  be  housed. — E.  J.  Loioe. 
—Barnsley. — Barley,  very  good  ;  Wheat,  good  ;  Tur- 
nips, very  late.  All  low  lands  here  are  under  water, 
from  the  immense  rain  which  has  fallen. — E.  J.  Lowe. 
— DoTtcasler. — The  corn  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
exhibit  a  rich .  green  appearance,  and  unless  we  have  a 
succession  of  fine  hot  weather,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  mildew.  .  At  present  they  look  remarkably  well,  and 
a  few  hot  days  would  make  a  material  change  iu  the 
colour  of  the  grain. — Doncaster  Chronicle. 

LA>"CASHiiiE :    Chaigelcy    JManor,    iiear  Cliiheroe 

The  hay  crop  is  generally  speaking  good,  almost  two- 
thirds  being  well  housed,  .and  about  a  sixth  suffering  by 
the  rain,  and  the  remainder  still  to  be  cut.  Clover  is  a 
good  crop.  Turnips  are  going  on  favourably.  Potato 
crops  are  better  than  usual  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Beans  are  very  strong  and  tall.  Wheat,  a  fair  average. 
Oats  and  Barley,  good  ;  Tares,  good.     Since  the  30th  of 

July,  it   has   rained  every  day. — IF.  Winsianlei/. 

Longridge. — Much  hay  has  yet  to  be  housed,  and  in- 
deed much  yet  to  be  cut.  Oats  are  the  most  promising 
and  prevailing   crop.     Potatoes   are   good,   and  so  are 

A^'lieat  and   Turnips. — E.  J.  Lowe. Preston.— AX\ 

grain  crops  are  very  promising  ;  much  hay  has  vet  to 
be  gotiu.— £.  J.  Lowe.^—Bolton-k.AToors.—AW'cio-ps 
in  this  county  ard  considered  very  good  ;  that  is,  abund- 
ant, but  sun  is  much  w:anted.to  xipen  tliem.— .H".  K. 
It^atson. 

LiMCoiNsmRE  :  Boston. — Hay  a  large  erojij.but  mudi 
spoiled  ;  Clover  a  good  crop,  and  all  housed  ;  Turnips, 
;ood  ;  Potatoes,  plentiful,  except  where  damaged  by  the 
n-et  ;  Wheat  said  to  be  damaged  partially  by  the  heavy 
ain  ;  scarcely  any  Barley  grown  in  this  neighbourhood, 
3Ut  where  it  is  grown  in  this  county  I  understand  it  is 
,'ery  good  ;  Oats  damaged  by  the  wet ;  Beans,  a  good 
!rop.  Harvest  scarcely  begun  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
pearly  3$  inches  of  rain  fallen  since  July  31. — S.  Yeall. 


NoTTiNGU.uisiiiKE :  Ruddiuglon  Grange. — The  Wheat 
crop  cannot  rcacli  an  average  in  quantity,  and  will  fall 
very  short  in  quality  ;  the  Barley  will  be  an  average 
crop,  but  the  worst  in  quality  I  have  known  for  20  years; 
Beans  are  the  most  promising  crop  of  theye.ar;  Peas 
have  too  much  straw,  and  little  corn  ;  Oats  bear  this 
cold,  wet  season  well,  and  the  small  breadth  sown  in 
this  district  arc  a  fair  crop  ;  (he  produce  of  meadow-hay 
has  been  unusually  great,  but  a  eonsider.able  part  has 
been  injured  by  the  rain  ;  Turnips  look  well,  as  do 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  and  the  second  crops  of  Clover 

promise  to  be  better  than  the  first. — C.    Paget. 

Chilwcll The  present  appearance  of  the  coming  har- 
vest in  the  parishes  of  Chilwell  and  Attenborougli  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  the  hay  crop  was 
invariably  good,  three-fourths  stacked  without  damage  ; 
about  one-fourth  spoiled  grain,  or  stacking  before  being 
ready.  The  Clover,  a  heavy  crop,  almost  entirely  got 
well  ;  Turnips  looking  exceedingly  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  field  of  Swedes,  which  is  nearly  destroyed 
with  what  tlie  farmer  calls  the  wire-worm  ;  the  latest 
sown  oucs  have  ratlier  a  starved  appearance,  which  no 
doubt  a  few  warm  d.ays  would  restore  to  health.  The 
tops  of  Potatoes,  particularly  those  on  strong  ground, 
look  well,  but  I  fear  when  they  are  got  up  the  roots  will 
be  found  watery.  Wheat  very  niucli  be.-iten  down  with 
the  rains,  plenty  of  straw,  the  head  in  some  cases  light. 
Barley  good  and  bold  in  the  corn.  I  counted  in  one  field 
many  heads  with  26  to  28  corns  on  each,  and  o]io  with 
30.  Oats  will  be  found  above  an  average  both  in  straw 
and  corn  ;  there  are  several  fields  in  Chilwell  with  full 
heavy  heads,  standing  perfectly  erect,  from  5  to  6  feet 

on     the    straw.  —  A.     Burson. TlUjlifield     House, 

Lenton. — The  hay-crop  has  been  much  above  an  ave- 
rage, and,  considering  the  very  rainy  weather  we  had 
during  the  period  it  was  being  cut,  it  was  tolerably  i\ell 
housed.  The  Barley-crop  is  very  heavy,  but  in  some 
instances  has  been  laid,  and  fresh  buds,  &c.,  have 
sprung  through  ;  the  quality  must  be  inferior.  Wheat 
and  Oats  are  both  tolerable  crops,  the  latter  the  best ; 
both  ai'e  well  off  for  straw.  Turnips  look  extremely 
well,  and  many  crops  are  very  forward  ;  Potatoes  pro- 
mise well.  Harvest  has  commenced  here.— .E.  J. 
Lowe. MorloJi  Grange,  East  Retford. — The  hay- 
crop  has  been  abundant ;  much  is  secured,  but  not  in 
the  best  condition.  A  considerable  quantity  is  yet 
abroad,  and  a  small  portion  not  yet  cut.  The  Clover 
upon  the  light  soils,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  season  of 
1844,  is  almost  a  failure,  which  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  supplied  by  Tares,  and  other  substitutes,  such  as 
Oats  and  Rye,  for  chopping  ;  upon  the  better  deep  soils 
there  are  a  few  fair  crops.  The  Turnips  have  hitherto 
progressed  well,  with  some  exceptions,  where  the  wire- 
worm  has  made  its  appearance  and  done  considerable 
injury  ;  the  rainy  weather  prevents  either  the  hand  or 
horse-lioeing  being  effectually  performed,  which  will  pro- 
bably affect  the  crop.  Potatoes  upon  my  light  soil  are, 
so  far,  good  in  quality,  and  yield  well.  The  Wheat,  I 
regret  to  say,  appears  to  be  suffering  from  the  continued 
wet  weather,  and  is  partially  affected  with  mildew ; 
there  are  also,  in  several  instances,  blighted  ears  pre- 
maturely ripe.  Barley  is  generally  a  good  crop,  and, 
upon  all  well-managed  soils,  is  very  much  lodged,  and 
must  inevitably  sustain  considerable  damage.  Oats, 
which  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  neighbourhood, 
are  a  great  crop.  I  consider  the  corn  crops  generally 
good,  and  if  well  secured  would  be  a  full  average  ; 
though  I  do  not  think  that,  under  any  circumstances. 
Wheat  will  equal  last  years'  produce  either  in  quantity 
or  quality. — R.  Ilodgkinson. 

DERETsniRE :  Chesterfield.  —  Wheat,  an  average  ; 
Oats,  a  good  crop  ;  much  hay  out  in  the  fields  ;  several 
good  fields  of  Clover  yet  standing  ;  Turnips,  a  fair  crop. 
— E.  J.  Loive. 

RriLAXD  :  Empingham. — The  crop  of  Gra,ss  is  much 
greater  tlian  in  any  year  since  1839,  but  the  weather 
being  showery  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hay  is  badly 
got,  and  much  still  remains  abroad  ;  Clover  is  very  bad, 
and  in  a  majority  of  instances  a  complete  failure  ;  and 
hence,a  great  breadth  of  land  was  ploughed  iu  the  spring 
and  soAvn  with  pulse  crops.  Early  sown  Turnips  look 
w-ell,  but  many  fields  have  been  much  injured  by  insects, 
especially  earwigs.  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas, 
and  Tares  are  very  good,  although  Wheat  and  Barley 
have  been  somewhat  injured  by  blight,  and  Beans  and 
Peas  by  the  fly  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  every 
appearance  of  all  kinds  of  grain  producing  quite  if  not 
moire  than  an  aver.age  quantity.  The  depth  of  rain  fallen 
here  during  the  growing  months  (April,  May,  June, and 
July)  was  8'36  inches;  a  quantity  nothing  extraordi- 
nary when  compared  with  that  of  some  former  years. — 
IV.  Fancourt. 

Leicestershire  :   Castle  Donnington We  have  had 

very  rainy  weather  from  the  middle  of  Juno.  Harvest 
will  be  late.  Exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  hay  ;  very  little 
well  got;  much  is  now  out,  mown  three  weeks  ago,  and 
is  injured  by  the  continued  and  very  heavy  rain  ;  and  a 
large  quantity  is  not  yet  mown.  Wheat :  about  half  the 
crops  are  thick  and  half  thin  ;  where  the  ci'op  is  thick 
the  heavy  rain  has  thrown  it  down,  and  the  ear  will  not 
fill  :  the  crop  whether  thick  or  thin  will  not  yield  an 
average.  B.ar!ey  and  Oats  :  full  crops,notmuch  injured 
by  the  rain.  In  two  places  the  mowing  of  Oats  is  begun. 
Peas  and  Beans,  favourable  at  present. — K.  Su'ann. 

Cheshire:  BaddUey  Cottage,  near  Nantwich. — 
Since  2d  of  August  a  most  unfavourable  change  in  the 
prospect  of  the  crops  lias  taken  place,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued heavy  rains.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre. 
sent  month  the  farming  crops  of  all  kinds  promised  an 
abundant  produce,  more  especially  tli^  hay  crop,  which 


in  quantity  I  never  knew  exceeded.    There  is,  however, . 
unlbrtunately,  at  loast  one-third  still  abroad  and  greatly  '■ 
injured  ;  still  the  fine  fortnight  of  weather  at  the  latter 
end  of  last  month,  doubtless  afforded  opportunities  of., 
liousing  more  hay  than  the  whole  of   the  crops  of.  last 
year  ;  and  liad  it  not  been  for  the  generally  insecure 
st.afe  of  the  hay-ricks  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  tlie-^ 
weather,  the  farmers  would,  notwithstanding  the  quan-  . 
titles  now  abroad,  have  secured  an  aver.age  crop  of  .good 
quality  and  in  excellent  condition.     A  precarious  hay ' 
harvest  in  Cheshire,  I  think,  is  attended  with  as  great  a  , 
loss,    from   want  of   h.ay  shed  or  covering,  a,s,  most.; 
prob:ibly,  any  other  county— from  the  fact  that  very .' 
few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  many  recent  iuven-  \ 
tions   for    the    protection   of   produce  ;    consequently, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  thousands  of  liay-rieks  ' 
that  have  been  got  together  in  good  condition,  but  have  . 
since  been  exposed  to  the  incessant  rains  for   nearly  a 
fortnight,  at  full  breadth,  waiting  to  be  made  up  with  , 
the  portion  out,  .and  in  those  cases  the  damage  sustained ! 
by  the  rick  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  that  abrcod. ' 
How  much  anxiety  would  have  been  prevented,   and 
benefit  derived,  had  each  farmer  in  this  locality  beea 
in  possession  of  a  felt  or  other  covermg,  which,  besides., 
the  protection  it  would  have  afforded,  would  have  remu- . 
nerated  the  purchaser  for  the  outlay  in  a  short  time,  by 
the  saving  of  thatch.     I  have  no  doubt  that  this  subject, 
will,  in  future,  be  more  regarded  by  the  farmer  ;  for  at. 
no  season  has  the  want  of  covering  been  more  niAni,- ^ 
fested.      As  regards  the  Wheat-crops,  there   is  mors 
than  an  average  in  bulk,  bnt,  I  am  .afraid,of  indifferent 
quality  as  to  grain.     This  is  not  a  corn.growing  county,  .- 
and  consequently,  a  great  portion  in  this  locality  is  after 
green  crops-;  in- this  ease  the  ears  of  corn  are  exceed-; 
ingly  ill-fed,  and  the  crops  (wearing  an  unhealthy  ap-' 
pearance)  are  much  laid,  ripening  very  irregularly,  and 
the  harvest  will  be  unusually  late.    At  the  time  at  which 
I  write  I  have  not  seen  any  cut.    Serious  apprehensions 
are  now  entertained  by  the  farmers,  both  as  to  the  quality  : 
of  the  yield,  and  the  improbability  of  housing  it  in  good 
condition.     The  fallow  Wheats  on  poor  clay  soils  are 
decidedly  the  most  promising.     They  still  stand  weD, 
and  the  crop  bears  a  more  healthy  appearance  :  should  : 
a  favourable  change    immediately    take    place   in  the '. 
weather,  there  would  be  hopes  of  obtaining  an  average  - 
crop  upon  clay  soils.     The  red  gum  and  sn.ut  have, ', 
however,  partially  made  their  appearance  in  the  latter,  i 
The  high  winds  at  the  time  the  Wheat  was  in  blossom .' 
might  have  had  an  injurious  effect  to  some  extent.   The 
second  Clover  crop  is  not  yet  cut.     The  late  rains  ap- '. 
pear  to  have  injured  the  root,   and  the   crop   w-ill  be  ; 
deficient.     A  few  weeks  ago  the  Turnips  and  Potatoes- 
were  very  promising,  but  during  the  last  fortnight  the 
rot  has  begun  in  Potatoes  ;  and  Turnips,  more  particu-' 
larly  on  cold  wet  soils,  are  already  fading  from  super-  : 
abundance  of  moisture.     As  to  the  failure  of  Potatoes . 
generally,  it  is  still  uncertain.     The  summer  fallow  is 
so  wet  that  fears  are  entertained   as  to  whether  it  will : 
be  dry  iu  time  to  be  got  ready  for  the  grain   being  ■ 
sown.     I  sowed  Bedman's  Imperial   Pea   on  a  strong  ' 
poor   field    of -mine,  instead   of   fallowing.       I  sowed, 
them    on     the    1st  of   April,  with   a  dHll,  and  after-  ■ 
wards  hoed  them.      The  field  is  about   three   statute 
acres.     I  sold  the  Peas  green  ;  its  produce  was  800  • 
bushels  in  the  pod.      Barley  is  very  little.    groAvn  ia 
Cheshire,  the  district  not  being  well  adapted  for  it.  Tjie  : 
portions  grown  ihis  year  are  heavy  crops,  but  very  muck  ! 
laid,  and  will  soon  suffer  from  the  wet,     Oats  are  the  > 
best  grain  ;  they  are  very  good,  and  getting  ripe  fast. ! 
We  have  had  four  days  of  incess.ant  rain,  and  it  no-w.i 
comes  down  in  torrents. — R.  Owen,  Augiist  21 .  .  ■■yi 

{TotecouHnv.ijd.)  ■•.::-\ 

.  M 

REL.ITIVE     PRODUCTIVENESS     OF     WHEAPt 

AND    FLAX.  l 

I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  a  statement  ori'' 
this  subject  that  lately  appeared  in  your  Paper,  and-  '■ 
which  was,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  frighten  persons  ■ 
unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  Fla.x  from  ever-' 
trying  the  experiment.     The -writer  has  certainly  been  ■' 
driven  to  unnecessary  expenses  from  his  inexperince, 
and  perhaps  from  the  same  cause  he  had  not  even  half; 
a  crop  on   the  ground,  or  hill-side   (it  could  be  only  ■ 
ploughed  down  hill),  which  he  selected  for  his  expert-  ■ 
ments.     Flax  seed  was  sown  on  a  steep  hill  containing  11  ' 
English  acres;  this  ground  was  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  the  shelter  was  "'  inj  urious  ; "  the  crop  suf-  . 
fered  damage  from  game — the  amount  of  it  should  have 
been  stated;  "it  was  aln-ays  considered  good  Flax  land  ;"  • 
the  writer  says  that  uutil  this  year  he  had  "no  expe- 
rience of  the  growth  or  management  of  the  Flax  crop  ; "  - 
the  ground,  he  says,  -was  some  years  in  Grass,  and  then 
in  Oats,  but  -n-as  ploughed  all  down  hill  (I  suppose  this 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  doing  it),  and  planted  in  ', 
Potatoes  and  Turnips  in  1843,  and  in  April  1844  sown 
in  Flax — 4  bushels  to  the  acre  "  (nearly  one  too  much). .' 
"  The  Flax  when  growing  looked-  rem.arkably  well  on 
tliat  part  of  the  field  which  had  been  in  Potatoes  ;  and  , 
that  which  grew  on  the  Turnip — with  the  exception  of,: 
the  ridges  on  which  Turnips  had  been  grown  with  guano, 
and  on  which  the  Flax  was  miserable— had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  fair  crop,  though  not  so  good  as,  thafj^ 
which  grew  on  the  Potato-land."  .  f 

We  are  here  again  in  ignorance  ;  we  cannot  forni  aii ; 
idea  of  what  qu.antity  of  land  he  had  in  Potatoes,  ba^ 
which  he  says  he  had  good  Flax,  or  what  quantity  he 
had  in  Turnip-ground,  or  on  the  guano,  which  :  he  dat . 
scribes  as  "miserable  ; "  and  from  the  result  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  there  -was  deficiency  in  the  manure,  , 
as  well  as  error  of  judgment  m  selectwgiSTW^  30  ele- ^ 
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vated  for  the  experiment  of  Flax  culture.  The  result 
has  heen  a  failure;  he  had  scarce  half  a  crop  off  11 
English  acres — he  had  only  306  stones  of  Flax,  or  about 
28  stones  to  the  acre,  in  place  of  from  50  to  70  stones,  no 
nncommon  crop.  And  what  has  Mr.  Filgate  done  with 
the  seed,  which  is  in  itself  little  inferior  to  a  crop  of 
Wheat  ?  Even  with  his  half  crop  of  fibre,  he  should  have 
15  bushels  to  the  acre  of  seed,  or  165  bushels,  at  6s.  3d., 
value  51/.  lis.  3d.,  which  should  go  to  increase  his  profits. 
I  certainly  think  Mr.  Filgate  is  unjust  in  his  com- 
parison of  a  Flax  crop,  thus  grown,  with  the  2a.  2r.  30p. 
field  of  Wheat,  which  had  the  benefit  of  being  manured 
for  Potatoes  in  1841,  yielding  a  crop  of  Oats  iu  1842, 
and  manured  again  for  Potatoes  in  1843.  I  am  glad  to 
fiee  that  he  admits  his  iue.xperience  in  the  growth  and 
management  of  the  plant,  as  the  experiment  having 
proved  so  great  a  failure,  if  the  report  of  it  had  come 
from  a  man  of  experience  in  Flax  culture,  it  would  have 
been  very  disheartening.  However,  I  observe  he  "  in- 
tends to  continue  an  account  of  the  profits  of  the  Flax 
and  Wheat  crop  this  season,"  and  T  shall  look  forward 
with  anxiety  for  the  results.  I  would  advise  him  to 
ask  the  Belfast  Society  what  should  be  the  cost  of  ma- 
naging 11  acres  of  Fla.\  from  the  time  sown  until  ready 
for  the  mill. 

I  consider  the  expenses  he  has   incurred  are  extra- 
ordinary.    Let  me  select  a  few  items  ; — 

Men  Making  Drains £1  10    0 

„     Cutting  Sods 2    3    6 

„     Filling  Sods        0  10    6 

„     Dramng 0  15    0 

£4  19    0 

Drawing  Water  to  Grass 3  12    0 

Steward's  Expenses  2  15    0 

Extra  Seed,  more  than  required 5  12     6 

Overcharge  in  Drawing  from  illll         0  10    0 


£17    8    6 

If  the  first  four  items,  il.  19s.,  be  charged,  then  also 
eiould  the  Wheat  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  a 
thrashing-machine,  wiunowing-machine,  riddles,  rakes, 
sacks,  &c.,  for  surely  the  pit,  of  which  these  items  are 
the  expense,  will  last  many  years. 

Drawing  water  to  Grass,  31,  12s.,  is  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary e.Kpense,  and  such  as  is  not  at  all  practised  ; 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Flax  should  be 
charged  with  the  steward's  expenses,  for  the  owners  of 
Flax  mills  may  surely  be  trusted  to  scutch  a  couple  of 
tons  of  Flax  as  well  as  corn  millers  to  grind  a  couple  of 
tons  of  corn,  without  being  overlooked. 

Mr.  Filgate's  expenses  have  been  171.  8s.  6d.  more 
than  enough.  51.  10s.  per  acre  should  have  left  the 
produce  of  his  11  acres  in  the  market,  rent,  ploughing, 
&c.  not  being  included. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  such  improvement  in 
Wheat-growing  in  Ireland.  I  can  recollect  some  years 
ago  I  considered  25  cwt,  of  white  Wheat  to  the  acre  on 
town  parks  at  Armagh,  for  which  I  paid  41.  is.  per  acre, 
a  very  abundant  crop,  and  that,  at  lis.,  would  only 
make  13/.  15s. ;  and  I  may  call  upon  him  to  examine 
tte  reports  of  other  people's  experience  in  Flax-grow- 
ing, as  given  by  me  in  former  letters,  and  he  will  find 
that  his  account  is  a  comparison  of  a  most  extraordinary 
croj  of  Wheat  withbut  half  a  crop  of  Flax,  so  that  he  need 
not  be  surprised  at  its  results ;  and  as  regards  the  saving 
of  the  seed,  I  have  samples  of  Flax  at  present  from  gen- 
tlemen that  grew  it  last  year  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  Suflblk, 
and  Scotland,  equal  to  the  best  Dutch  or  Belgian,  and 
they  declare  that  they  have  had  from  29  to  32  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Filgate  if  he 
thinks  that  had  he  sown  with  Wheat  1  acre  of  the 
ground  where  he  had  but  35  stone  of  Flax,  he  would 
have  harvested  35  cwt.  of  Wheat  off  it  ?  only  under 
such  circumstances  would  the  trial  have  been  fair. 
But  I  will  quote  another  experiment  to  show  that  the 
trial  was  not  fair,  by  proving  that  he  had  little  better 
than  half  a  crop  of  Flax.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Ash,  Glebe 
Ballaghy,  in  writing  on  the  14th  of  February  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society, 
tells  him  of  the  success  of  his  first  experiment,  and 
Bays,  "  I  Bowed  53  pecks  of  seed  on  3  acres  and  3  roods 
of  ground,  Irish  measure,  and  I  liave  had  236  stone  of 
16  lbs.,  or,  in  Armagh  market  stones,  266i-.  I  have 
2  sacks,  grown  from  the  same  seed,  saved  for  my  own 
sowing  ;  and  I  have  2  tons  of  Linseed  Meal,  which 
saves  me  purchasing  bran."  Here  is  the  first  experi- 
ment of  a  gentleman  unacquainted  with  Flax  cultiva- 
tion :  he  sows  13 J  bushels  on  about  5  English  acres, 
and  has  266J  stones,  or  53i  stones  to  the  acre  ;  2  sacks 
of  seed ;  and  2  tons  of  meal  ;  while  Mr.  Filgate  has 
only,  on  11  English  acres,  306  stones,  and  compares  this 
with  an  over-abundant  crop  of  Wheat,  such  as  is  very 
rarely  experienced. 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  if  Mr.  Filgate 
had  been  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  Flax,  he  would 
have  had,  on  11  acres,  585|  stones  of  fibre— at  9s.  6d., 
278/.  43.  3d.  ;  and  giving  him  credit  for  only  24  bushels 
per  acre  of  seed,  he  would  have  also  had 
264  hushels  at  63.  3d £  82  10     0 

Total  value  of  crop         36q  14    3 

Deduct  expenses,  11  acres,  at  51.  lOs.         . .        . .        60  10    0 


Profit £300    4    3 

Mr.  Filgate  grew  an  enormous  crop  of  Wheat,  and 
should  have  compared  it  with  a  great  crop  of  Flax. 
He  has  not  done  so,  but  I  have  done  it  for  him  ;  and  I 
leave  your  readers  to  study  the  comparison  I  have 
drawn. — J.  H.  Dickson,  6,  De  Beauvoir  Square. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAINING-TILES. 
[The  following  paper  was  read  on  the  4th  inst.  before 
the  Stewpony  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr.  Maughan.     We 
have  abridged  it  from  the  Woloerhampton  Chronicle] . 


Construction  of  the  Kiln  and  Tile-shed.  —  On  the 
economical  construction  of  our  tile  yards,  on  the 
cheap  production  of  our  pipes  and  tiles,  and  on  the 
consequent  reduction  of  the  cost  of  draining,  depend  the 
employment  of  many  thousands  of  our  labourers,  many 
thousands  of  capital,  aud  the  creation  of  many  millions 
of  national  wealth. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  tei-m  economical 
is  to  be  viewed.  It  will  be  undoubted  economy  in  the 
construction  of  a  kiln  intended  for  a  sale  yard,  and  where 
fuel  is  dear,  and  where  a  considerable  business  is  to  be 
carried  on,  to  incur  the  expense  of  the  most  improved 
plans  of  construction  ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  questionable 
economy  to  adopt  an  expensive  plan  of  construction 
where  fuel  is  extremely  cheap  and  the  kiln  is  to  be  used 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  or  for  a  very  small  trade,  or 
for  a  small  private  consumption  of  the -goods  to  be 
produced. 

The  kilns  in  general  use  in  our  own  district  are  the 
round  kilns  or  ovens,  and  the  oblong  kilns,  various  in 
length  and  breadth — some  of  them  arched  over  at  the 
top,  and  some  of  them  open  at  the  top.  I  find, 
amongst  practical  brick. makers,  that  their  opinions  vary 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these  modes  of  con- 
struction. The  round  kilns  are  said  to  be  "  quickest ;" 
that  is,  they  raise  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  and  burn  in 
less  time.  They  are,  however,  on  that  account  said  to 
be  unsuited  for  the  burning  of  some  particular  qualities 
of  clay. 

The  number  of  bricks  required  in  the  construction  of 
an  oblong  kiln  of  any  given  capacity  varies  with  the 
strength  of  the  side  walls  and  the  general  substantial- 
ness  of  the  structure  ;  but,  as  a  rule  of  general  applica- 
tion, it  may,  I  apprehend,  be  laid  down  that  it  will 
require  10,000  bricks  to  construct  a  kiln  calculated  to 
burn  10,000  bricks,  and  that  it  will  require  17,000  or 
1 8,000  bricks  to  construct  a  kiln  calculated  to  burn 
20,000  bricks,  and  about  25,000  bricks  to  construct  a 
kiln  calculated  to  burn  30,000  bricks,  and  so  on.  The 
small  kiln  requires  ends  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  and 
hence  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  bricks  required 
iu  their  construction.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  the 
cost  of  a  well-made  brick  kiln,  adapted  for  the  burning 
of  any  given  number  of  bricks,  if  he  adds  for  the  brick- 
laying 6s.  or  7s.  per  1000  to  the  cost  of  the  bricks  as 
required  by  the  foregoing  general  rule,  he  will  arrive  at 
an  approximation  to  the  outlay  to  be  incurred  on  that 
head. 

As  regards  the  mortar  for  the  kiln,  lime  should  not 
be  used  in  the  inner  part  of  the  walling.  Some  persons 
use  mortar  made  of  soil  only,  throughout  the  walls  in- 
side and  outside.  It  is,  however,  considered  best  to  use 
mortar  to  the  courses  laid  outside.  The  action  of  the 
fire  cements  the  soil  used  for  mortar  inside,  and  runs  it 
and  the  bricks  into  one  compact  surface.  The  escape 
of  the  heat  through  the  walls  is  thereby  materially  pre- 
vented. But  the  use  of  lime  in  the  outside  courses  and 
buttresses  adds  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
structure.  Of  course,  in  situations  where  suitable  stone 
is  near  at  hand,  a  kiln  may  sometimes  be  most  sub- 
stantially constructed  at  a  less  cost  than  if  made  entirely 
with  bricks. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,"  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  of  Hemsted,  near 
Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  states  that  his  neighbour,  the  late 
Mr.  Hatcher  (the  inventor  of  the  valuable  tile  machine 
that  bears  his  name)  had  devised  a  method  of  constructs 
ing  a  kiln  of  considerable  durability  for  the  sum  of  5/. 
He  thus  describes  the  construction  of  the  kiln  : — "  The 
form  of  the  clay  kiln  is  cireulai-,  11  feet  in  diameter, 
and  7  feet  high.  It  is  wholly  built  of  damp  earth, 
rammed  firmly  together,  and  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  loam.  The  earth  to  form  the  walls  is  dug  round 
the  base,  leaving  a  circular  trench  about  4  feet  wide  and 
as  many  deep,  into  which  the  fire  holes  of  the  kiln  open. 
If  wood  be  the  fuel  used,  three  fire  holes  are  sufficient  ; 
if  coal,  four  will  be  needed.  About  ]  200  common  bricks 
are  wanted  to  build  these  fire  holes  and  flues  ;  if  coal  is 
used  rather  fewer  bricks  will  be  wanted,  but  then  some 
iron  bars  are  necessary — six  bars  to  each  fire  hole.  The 
earthen  walls  are  4  feet  thick  at  the  floor  of  the  kiln  ; 
are  7  feet  high,  and  tapering  to  the  thickness  of  2  feet 
at  the  top  ;  this  will  determine  the  slope  of  the  exterior 
face  of  the  kiln.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  canied  up 
perpendicularly,  and  the  loam  plastering  inside  becomes, 
after  the  first  burning,  like  a  brick  wall.  The  kiln  may 
be  safely  erected  in  March,  or  whenever  the  danger  of 
injury  from  frost  is  over.  After  the  summer  use  of  it 
it  must  be  protected  by  faggots  or  litter  against  the  wet 
and  the  frost  of  winter."  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  kilns  of  this  construction,  but  it  is  likely 
enough  that  a  kiln  so  constructed  may  answer  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  extremely  well,  and  that  with  one  of  the 
best  of  tile  pipe  making  machines  of  the  present  day,  at 
a  cost  of  15  guineas,  and  a  few  thatched  hurdles,  or, 
better  still,  some  lightly  constructed  frames  covered 
with  the  patent  asphalted  felt,  for  roofing,  at  one  penny 
per  square  foot,  made  by  M'Neill,  of  No.  44,  Finsbury 
Circus,  or  by  Mr.  Croggon,  of  No.  2,  Ingram  Court, 
Fenchurch-street,  London,  the  establishment  of  a  tilery 
is  practicable,  at  a  very  small  cost — a  tilery,  too,  capa- 
ble of  producing  many  more  pipes  and  tiles  in  a  season 
than  many  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  incur  the  cost  of 
burying.  Mr.  Hodges  says  a  kiln  of  the  dimensions  de- 
scribed will  enable  a  pipe  maker  to  turn  out  705,000 
1-inch  pipes  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  487,000  1\- 
inch,  or  300,000  of  Ij-inch  diameter. 

The  right  construction  of  the  kiln  (especially  where 
fuel  is  dear)  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  coals  and 


the  difference  in  clays,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  practical  brick-makers 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for  the  burn-  . 
ing  of  1000  bricks.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  those 
discrepancies  when  I  state  that  whilst  some  brick- 
makers  boast  of  being  able  to  burn  1000  bricks  with 
4  cwt.  or  5  cwt.  of  coal,  there  are  others  who  state  that 
it  cannot  be  effected  with  less  than  12  cwt.  or  13  cwt. 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  will  require  18  or  20  cwt.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  great  deal  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  a  geat  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the 
clay,  very  great  deal  upon  the  attention  and  judicious 
feeding  ahd  management  of  the  burner,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  depending  upon  the  construction  of 
the  kilns.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  instituting  any 
experiments  on  these  subjects.  ButI  may  mention,  as 
suggestion  for  experiment,  that,  at  a  place  called  the 
Cape,  about  a  mile  from  Warwick,  there  are  two  kilns 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Etheredge  (where  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  operation  one  of  his  pipe  and  tile  ma- 
chines driven  by  horse  power).  Almost  side  by  side 
with  those  kilns,  and  burning  clay  of  the  same  quality 
precisely,  there  is  a  kiln  upon  the  old  plan  of  con- 
struction. 

The  manager  of  this  kiln,  and  of  the  yard  to  which  it 
belongs,  appears  to  entertain  the  most  perfect  contempt 
for  all  the  new  devices  employed  at  the  rival  establish- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  ready  to  back 
his  old  kiln  and  his  own  skill  against  the  modern  struc- 
tures and  science  of  the  adjoining  yard.  It  is  probable 
(with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors)  that  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  be  disbursed  amongst  the  men,  aud  to 
defray,  during  the  experiment,  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
petent superintendence,  would  enable  the  public,  after 
two  or  three  trials  of  skill,  that  is  to  say,  after  two  or, 
three  burnings,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Mr.  ' 
Etheredge's  plan  of  constructing  his  kilns. 

This  experiment,  or  one  similar  to  it,  would  certainly 
be  desirable  ;  and  it  is,  I  should  say,  almost  due  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  because 
to  Mr.  Etheredge  has  lately  been  awarded  the  Society's 
prize  of  20/.  offered  in  1844  for  "  The  best  essay  on  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  establishing  a  tile  yard." 
I  do  not  happen  to  know  how  or  in  what  manner  the 
council  of  the  Society  give  the  members  and  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  prize  essays.  Upon  inquiry  recently 
made,  I  found  Mr.  Etheredge's  essay  was  not  published, 
and  I,  moreover,  rather  understood  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  publish  it.  I  believe  the  practice  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  is  to 
print  and  publish  all  their  prize  essays  ;  and  it  appears 
rather  odd  that  the  Royal  Agricultui'al  Society  of  Eng- 
land should  award  prizes  of  20/.  for  essays,  and  not 
deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  afterwards 
printed,  and  made  available,  at  least,  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  if  not  to  the  pubhc  at  large. 

Next  as  regards  the  tile  sheds,  and  the  best  and  most 
economical  plan  of  construction.  Where  permanency 
is  aimed  at,  and  where  a  business  of  some  extent  is  to 
be  carried  on,  an  amount  of  expenditure  made  in  the 
erection  of  a  good  shed  would  be  justifiable,  which  would 
not  be  so  in  a  case  where  the  shed  was  intended  for  a 
temporary  service  only,  or  for  a  very  small  manufacture. 
Mr.  Law  Hodges,  in  the  article  before  referred  to, 
states  the  expense  of  a  tilery  thus  : — 

Hatcher's  machine  for  pipes  or  tiles         £25 

Pug  MiU 10 

Kiln  5 

Straw  for  shed  (exclusive  of  hurdles,  as  they  can  be 
used  for  sheep  folding  in  the  winter)        10 

Total        . .  £50 

Or  the  matter  may  be  presented  thus  : — 

Heart's  machine  for  pipes  or  tiles £15  15    0 

Pug  Mm . .    10    0    Q 

KUn  ..        500 

A  shed  of  M'Neill's  constniction,  with  1000  feet 
of  his  asphalted  felt  roofing,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Croggon  (see  M'Neill's  estimate  at  page  15 
of  the  catalogue  of  implements  at  Shrewsbury 
in  July,  1845),  and  see  what  Mr,  Croggon  says  at 
page  61  19  19    1 


Total        £50  14    1 

There  are,  however,  besides  the  foregoing,  many  little 
matters  to  be  thought  of.  The  brick  ground  is  to  be 
formed,  soil  to  be  removed,  a  roadway  to  the  tilery 
made,  drying  shelves  to  receive  the  tiles  to  be  fixed,  a 
hut  for  the  brick-makers  to  shelter  in,  or,  perhaps,  for 
one  of  them  to  live  in,  or,  at  all  events,  a  lock-up  for  the 
machine  and  dies,  and  other  small  matters  to  be  pro- 
vided. Hence,  if  we  do  not  desire  to  deceive  ourselves, 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  foregoing  estimates  will 
be  to  double  them. 

In  a  debate  upon  draining  at  the  Cardiff  Farmers' 
Club,  in  February  or  March  last,  Mr.  Fothergill,  one 
of  the  members,  furnished  an  account,  from  actual  ex- 
penditure, of  the  cost  of  making  his  own  tilery,  and  it 
stood  thus  : — 

Sheds  cap.able  of  containing  11,000  tiles    . .  £105    0    0 

Kiln,  to  hold  12,000  tiles 85    0    0 

A  cast  iron  mUl 13    0    0 

A  Tweeddale  patent  tile  machine 40    0    0 

License ' 2  12     6 

Incidentals 10    0    0 


255  12  6 
'  I  have  estimated  the  probable  cost  of  a  small  snug 
tilery,  very  fairly  constructed,  situate  near  Holly  Hall, 
near  Dudley.  There  are  two  kilns,  one  to  contain 
10,000  bricks,  the  other  15,000.  The  kilns  are  oblong, 
and  arched  at  the  top.  The  shed  is  70  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
contains  flues  and  shelves,  made  of  four  strips  or  laths, 
2  inches  broad,  placed  2\  inches  apart,  to  admit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  pipes  ;  and  that ,  I 
consider,  is  the  best  plan  for  the  shelves. 
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'he  estimate  stands  thus  : — 

The  two  kilns       £80  0  0 

The  shed  and  shelves  and  flues,  &c 80  0  0 

The  rollers  to  grind  the  clay,  and  setting 

the  same 30  0  0 

The  forming  of  the  road 10  0  0 

Levelling,  draining,  and  incidentals     . .     . .  20  0  0 


220  0  0 
idd  for  a  pipe  and  tile  machine  from  20t.  to  30/. 
do  not  liappen  to  know  Iiow  many  pipes  or  tiles  of 
given  size  the  kilns  will  contain.  Briclis  are  always 
nt  with  tlie  tiles  and  pipes  tliere,  and  no  accurate 
^uIation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  pipes  they 
lid  contain.  No  doubt  the  tilery  would  turn  out  in 
year  200,000  or  300,000  briclss,  and  as  many  pipes 
;iles. 

(To  he  continued ) 

Home  Correspondence. 

r/je  U.ie  of  Saltpetre  in,  Curin;/  Daeon. — I  observe 

t  both  receipts  lately  recommended  for  this  purpose 

correspondents  advise  the  use  of  saltpetre,  aud  I  be- 

■e  in  almost  all  receipts  for  curing  meat  this  salt  is 

ays  mixed  with  other  ingredients.     I  had,  however, 

de  a  memorandum  i-cspecting  the  use  of  this  salt, 

ich  is  very  strongly  condemned  by  Professor  Re- 

isque  in  your  Gazette  of  the  22d  February  last ;  his 

ory  is  that  the  nitric  acid  of  the  salt  is  a  deadly 

3on,  and  that  the  diseases  common  to  mariners  are 

:ng  to  the  use  of  this  salt  in  the  brine.     He  advises 

entire  disuse,  and  recommends  sugar,  which  renders 

meat  more    wholesome,  sweeter,  and    equally    as 

•able.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would 

a  very  fitting  time  to  have  this  subject  better  un- 

'stood ;  and  if  other  chemical  professors  will  turn  their 

jntion   to    this   important   matter,   it   would    confer 

enelit  upon  all  who  are  engaged  in  pickling  meat. — 

2re  is  another  subject  to  which  I  would  wish  to  draw 

ir  attention.     From  the  great  bulk  of  our  root  crops, 

ch  damage  aud  great  inconvenience  often  arises  in 

ir  preservation  through   the    winter.      This   great 

k,  however,  arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  water, 

ich  is  one  of  the  chief   elements  of  which  the  roots 

composed,  and  which  often  occasions  fermentation 

I  decay.     Would  it  not  be  possible  to  rasp  all  the 

ts  (I  remember  seeing  a  machine  which  effected  this 

m  a  large  scale,  and  in  a  very  short  time),  and  after- 

•ds  evaporate  all  the  water  ;  the  residue  would  then 

reduced  to  a  small  compass,  and  easilj'  preserved  in 

ry  place.     Would  this  residue   be  equally  nutritious 

liout  the  water  2      Our  Potato  farina  (or  English 

I'ow-root)  is,  I  believe,  made  in  this  way,  and  is  use- 

ly  applied  in  various  ways. — Inquirer,  BanwelL 

ir/ie  Distemper. — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 

Iders  could  afford  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 

eraper  which  has  this  summer  prevailed  amongst 

boasts  and  sheep  in  several  parts  of  England.   Last 

r  we  did  not  have  it,  but  this,  and  the  years  1840, 

1,18 13,  and  1843,  it  raged  fearfully.     No  stock  that 

we  heard   of  have  died  from  it,  but  the  beasts  and 

p  are  greatly  reduced  in  condition,  especially   the 

s  and  lambs,  and  the  milk  of  the  former  is  almost  eu- 

ly  taken  away  during  summer,  and  this  at  a  period 

u  both  should  be  improvmg.     It  attacks  them  first 

he  feet,  when  the  fetlock  joint  becomes  greatly  en- 

:ed,  the  feet  ulcerated,  and  they  (both  beasts  and 

p)  lose  generally  their  clees.     I  may  observe  that 

feet  only  of  sheep  are  affected.      The    beasts  are 

affected  by  blisters  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and 

ble  to  take  nourishment.     There  is  a  report  of  Pro- 

or  Sewell's  on  this    epidemic,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the 

ricultural  Journal,"  but  it  affords  little  knowledge  as 

lie  cause  of  this  new  disease,  or  any  particular  mode 

eatment  to  effect  a  cure.— ^   Country  Gentleman, 

armers'  Clubs,  Berkshire, — It  has  often  astonished 

that  Berkshire,  so  professedly  an  agricultural  county, 

lid  not  possess  itself  of  the  advantages  of  farmers' 

Literary  societies  and  mechanics'  institutions 

latterly  sprung  up  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 

education  as  is  found  advantageous  to  the  callings 

lose  classes  ;  but  nothing  yet  has  been  done  to  meet 

professional  wants  of  the  fai  mer.     Why  is  this  ?    Is 

cause  the  driving  of  a  quill  or  the  retailing  of  cot- 

or  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  workshop,  re- 

e  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  that  necessary 

n-inging  a  sterile  soil  into  cultivation  ;  or  is  it  be- 

e  that  writings  or  dresses,  pots  or  kettles,  are  of 

ter  consequence  than    our  daily  food  ?      No,  but 

ly  because  other  classes  now  see  the  necessity  for 

sducation  suitable   to   their  several   employments, 

h  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  apparently  cannot  yet 

Almost  every  county  excepting  this  boasts  of  its 

lers'  clubs  in  some  shape  or  other.     Many  facts  are 

liese  me.ins  brought  to  light,  ^Thioh  would  otherwise 

)st ;  the  best  mode  of  effecting  any  particular  opera^ 

in  agriculture  is  thus  collected  from  a  fair  and  full 

ission   of    the   subject,  and   from    the    expressed 

ions  of  many  results,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 

nexperieuced,  are  made  known.     Other  advantages 

arise  from  these  clubs — libraries  of  the  best  and 

'st  worivs  on  agriculture  and  the  sciences  as  appli- 

;  to  agriculture  are  opened  ;  lecturers  are  engaged 

ve  information  upon  the  most  improved  methods  of 

:uIturo— all  which  could  not  be  obtained  without  a 

greater  expense  than  a  single  individual  could, 

^ps,  well  afford.    We  hope  soon  to  see  measures  set 

ot  for  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs  in  or  near 

f  market-town  in  Berkshire.— fi'. 

isease  in  the    Wheat  Crop. — Almost  every  Wheat 

in  this  neighbourhood  is  infested  with  a  parasite 

1  has  not  before  come  under  my  notice,  and  which 


must,  I  think,  be  injurious  to  the  grain.  It  makes  its 
appearance  at  first  under  the  form  of  little  discoloured 
depressed  spots  on  the  knots  of  the  stem,  especially  the 
upper  one  ;  these  soon  spread  till  they  infest  the  whole 
knot  and  utterly  prevent  any  further  circulation  through 
the  sheath,  sometimes  indeed  causing  the  sheath  to  sepa- 
rate at  the  base.  I  do  not  find  that  it  extends  into  the 
straw,  but  as  in  the  latter  stage  of  growth  the  perfect 
maturation  of  the  seed  must  depend  in  some  measure 
on  the  circulation  through  the  knot,  the  grain  can 
scarcely  fail  to  suffer  more  or  less.  If  the  spots  which 
are  much  depressed,  and  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  studded  with  a  number  of  minute  somewhat  raised 
dots,  which  are  at  first  reddish,  but  eventually  black. 
Each  is  perforated  with  an  extremely  minute  aperture, 
and  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  oblong  v^ry  slightly 
curved  or  irregular  spores,  wdiich  contain  a  row  of 
minute  globules.  The  parasite  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
Depazea  or  Septoria,  for  they  are  synonymous,  and  is 
undesoribed.  I  therefore  beg  to  propose  for  it  the 
name  of  Depazea  uodorum,  which  may  be  characterised 
"  Spots  pale  fawn  coloured  with  a  dark  border,  depressed 
at  length  confluent ;  perithecia  slightly  prominent  ; 
spores  oblong,  very  slightly  curved,  or  irregular,  con- 
taining a  row  of  granules."  Its  nearest  ally  is  (Depazea 
pallor,  Berk,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  B,)  a  species 
which  grows  in  the  autumn  on  the  long  almost  mature 
shoots  of  brambles.  In  external  appearance,  indeed,  it 
very  closely  resembles  a  species  which  forms  little  con- 
cave spots  iu  the  pods  of  Peas,  and  is  in  wet  seasons 
extremely  destructive,  but  the  spores  in  that  species  are 
of  a  totally  different  form.  On  the  same  stem  with  the 
Depazea  the  common  mildew  occurs  in  every  stage  of 
growth,  and  from  an  examination  of  various  specimens, 
I  am  convinced  that  Professor  Henslow  was  quite  right 
in  his  notion  that  rust  and  mildew  are  but  different 
states  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  Uredo  rubigo-vera  and  Uredo  linearis. 
In  the  same  spot  every  stage  of  transition  from  the  two 
supposed  species  to  the  true  mildew  may  be  traced.  I 
fear  that  mildew  will  be  extremely  prevalent  amongst 
the  later  Wheat.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  speci- 
men I  enclose  with  some  of  the  diseased  joints. — M.  J, 
B.,  King's  Cliffe,  August  25. 

Wheat  Solving— Newberry's  Dibble, — Your  corre- 
spondent "  G.  U."  who  writes  an  article  headed  "  Hand 
versus  Jlachines,"  assumes  two  things,  respecting  the 
horse  dibbler  wliich  gained  the  prize  at  Shrewsbury, 
viz.,  that  a  dibbler  which  costs  60/.  must  be  very  heavy, 
or  very  intricate,  or  both.  In  reply  to  these  assump- 
tions, I  beg  to  say  that,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  machine 
it  has  not  been  found  too  heavy  for  any  but  heavy  lands 
(and  even  on  this  the  one-rowed  machine  is  perfectly 
available) ;  on  the  contrary,  its  Weight  has  been  proved 
to  be  one  of  its  most  valuable  properties,  and  as  to  being 
very  intricate,  this  can  be  denied  in  toto,  as  a  more  sim- 
ple machine  in  its  different  movements  could  scarcely 
be  conceived.  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  h.and  dibbling,  though  I  suppose  the 
merits  of  that  method  which  gained  its  ends  with  the 
most  advantageous  i-esults  to  the  farmer  will  have  the 
preference.  Having  purchased  one  of  these  horse 
dibblers  of  Mr.  Newberry,  I  will  make  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  respecting  it.  My  farm  consists  of  about 
180  acres,  useful  Turnip  soil,  of  which  140  acres  are 
arable.  I  bought  a  four-rowed  machine  last  autumn, 
which  cost  me  50/.  I  dibbled  30  acres  of  Wheat,  with 
from  1  to  2  bushels  per  acre,  3  bushels  per  acre  being 
my  usual  quantity,  the  price  of  Wheat  being  then  6s.  '2d. 
per  bushel ;  my  saving  in  seed  amounted  to  12/.  12s. 
I  let  the  machine  for  hire  at  3s.  per  acre.  I  planted 
233  acres,  which  amounted  to  34/.  19s.  and  by  Christ- 
mas I  found  my  account  with  the  machine  to  stand  as 
follows  : — 

By  saving  of  seed       £12  12s.  Off. 

By  work  for  hire,  deducting  man  . .        ..      31    7     0 

Total  ..  43  19  0 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  saving  of  labour,  which 
was  also  considerable,  the  laud  only  requiring  to  be 
ploughed  previous  to  dibbling,  and  harrowing  after- 
wards. In  the  spring  I  dibbled  5  acres  Barley,  as  an 
experiment,  with  2|  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  dibble  more.  I  also  tried  Vetches,  for 
which  it  answers  quite  as  well.  From  the  present 
appearance  of  my  crops,  I  estimate  that  I  shall  have 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  Wheat,  and  6  quarters 
Barley.  The  average  number  of  stalks  from  each  root 
is  about  30,  having  counted  on  many  the  extraordinary 
number  of  60.  This  I  attribute  in  part  to  the  pressure 
which  the  machine  gives  to  the  land,  which!  consider 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  it.  With  these  facts  before 
me,  I  think  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
bargain,  as  independeut  of  all  I  have  my  machine  as 
good  as  ever  to  do  the  same  again  for  me. — A  Farmer. 
Poultry.- — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  a 
disease  with  which  some  of  my  fowls  are  affected,  aud 
which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  any  work  on  Poultry  ? 
The  feathers  seem  to  have  been  eaten  up  to  the  quills, 
and  so  great  is  the  irritation  ot  the  skin,  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  torn  their  flesh  in  a  shocking^  man- 
ner to  gain  relief.  I  was  at  first  in  hopes  that  it  might 
merely  be  that  they  were  moulting,  but  I  find  that  is 
not  the  case.  Thinking  it  might  be  vermin,  I  have 
used  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  without  any  bene- 
fiicial  results.  They  are  otherwise  in  good  health,  laying 
frequently,  and  eating  heartily.  Their  house  is  airy 
and  white-washed,  and  they  have  also  plenty  of  fresh 
water  in  their  yard. — A  Constant  Reader. 
Fences.— At  p.  568,  a  "  Villager,"  referring  to  my 


Essay  on  Fences,  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  I 
am  right  in  recommending  weak  Hawthorn  plants  to  be 
placed  closer  to  each  other  than  strong  ones.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt,  I  presume,  of  the  soundness  of  such 
a  direction.  If  a  "  Villager  "  can  procure  stout  planks 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  he  will  do  well  to  plant 
such  in  preference  to  any  other ;  and  if  he  can  get  such 
as  have  been  removed  in  the  nursery  during  last  season, 
which  will  be  provided  with  bushy  roots,  he  may  place 
them  at  a  foot  apart,  and  reckon  on  having  a  strong 
fence  in  three  or  four  years.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend him  to  discard  the  hedge-shears,  and  use  a  hedge- 
hook  instead.  The  plants  sliould  be  sorted  as  recom- 
mended, in  the  17th  paragraph  of  the  Prize  Essay.— 
James  Grvjor,  Norwich. 

Societies. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  Council,  Aug.  14,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  he  had  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Beverley,  where 
he  had  been  most  successful  in  inducing  many  of  the 
leading  exhibitors  of  stock  and  implements  to  send  to 
Ballinasloe  on  the  30th  of  September  next.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  his  reception  on  that  oc- 
casion. From  all  that  he  had  seen  he  was  convinced 
that  there  would  be  a  great  attendance  of  strangers  at 
the  show,  as  nothing  could  equal  the  anxiety  all  parties 
displayed  to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  Monday,  the  1st  of  September, 
would  be  the  last  day  for  receiving  the  essays  for  Mr. 
Lambert  Disney's  premium  for  the  best  mode  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland, 
Wednesday,  the  lOtli  of  September,  is  the  last  day  for 
serving  notices  of  entry  for  the  cattle  show  at  Ballin- 
asloe, and  no  applications  can  be  received  after  that,  as 
the  interval  between  that  and  the  show  will  be  occupied 
iu  preparing  the  catalogue  and  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  stock  previously  entered.  From 
the  arrangements  entered  into  with  the  Grand  Canal 
Company,  it  was  also  requested  that  all  the  implements 
going  to  the  show  should  be  dispatched  from  Dublin  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  September,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  time  for  the  trial  of  implements  that 
would  take  place  previous  to  the  show. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
On  the  1 3th  instant,  the  monthly  meeting  was  held 
in  Belfast,  S.  K.  MulhoUand,  Esq.,'in  the  chair.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  an  addition  to  the  fund's, 
since  last  meeting,  of  106/.  Among  the  correspondence 
was  a  letter  from  "  Hermann  von  Bieike,"  of  Bau,  near 
Flensburg  (Duchy  of  Schleswig),  from  which  we  give 
the  following  extract : — "  The  culture  of  Flax  cannot 
become  general,  where  the  seed  is  not  saved  at  home  ; 
for,  where  foreign  seed  is  brought  in,  it  is  impossible 
wholly  to  prevent  imposition,  through  which  tlie  vvished- 
f'or  results  vviU  frequently  be  frustrated,  and  the  farmer 
deterred  from  further  trials.  Being  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  1  make  free  to  communicate 
the  following  observations  from  my  unpublished  work  r 
— '  Although,  in  general,  the  saving  of  Flax-seed  for 
sowing  is  rather  injurious  to  the  Flax,  yet  it  is  advis- 
able, for  many  reasons,  that  every  Flax-grower  s'  ould, 
yearly,  appropriate  a  small  part  of  his  Flax-ground,  and 
especially  that  where  it  grows  thinnest,  for  the  saving 
of  seed  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  Russian  seed 
doe's  not  generally  produce  such  fine  Flax  as  that  which 
has  been  saved  on  the  spot ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
grower  is  certain  that,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  home- 
saved  seed,  he  will  have  what  he  can  depend  upon.  This 
is  not  always  the  case  with  the  Russian  seed,  for  it  is 
frequently  either  too  old,  or  too  much  dried  by  storing, 
by  which  it  always  suffers,  and  at  least  becomes  partly 
unsuitable  ;  or  it  is  mixed,  by  greedy  merchants,  with 
other  inland  seed  which  is  only  half  ripe.  Thirdly, 
because  the  Russian  seed,  in  the  spring  season,  is  often 
at  so  high  a  price,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  give 
away  ready  money  for  an  article  which  can  be  produced 
at  home  of  a  better  quality.  With  respect  to  the  seed 
that  is  to  be  s.aved  at  home,  it  is  particularly  remarked, 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  proper  degree 
of  ripeness,  and  should  be  treated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible after  the  Courtrai  method,  according  to  which  the 
Flax  that  has  been  saved  is  dried  in  bundles  in  the 
field,  and  not  taken  off  imtil  the  winter  or  spring,  in  ai 
proper  barn.  The  seed  bolls  should  not  be  clean, 
thrashed  out,  but  merely  so  far  as  to  get  the  first  seed 
(vorsaat)  out  of  it,  leaving  the  after  seed  (hiiiterhomer) 
in  the  bolls,  which  can  be  used  as  excellent  cattle  food. 
Should  the  seed  of  the  previous  year  not  generally  be 
used  for  sowing  in  the  season  after  (as,  on  account  of  its 
strong  hold  of  fresh  oil,  it  gives  the  plants  too  luxuriant 
aud  irregular  a  growth,  owing  to  which  it  produces  more 
coarse,  woody,  and  unsuitable  parts  than  fine  fibres),, 
seed  of  two  or  three  years  old  is  always  better  for  sow- 
ing. If  one  wishes  to  use  the  seed  saved  in  the  previous- 
year,  then  spread  it,  weeks  before,  upon  an  airy  floor, 
thinlj',  and  turn  it,  during  its  lying,  carefully  ;  by  which 
a  part  of  its  oily  contents  is  decomposed,  and  it  acquires 
more  of  the  property  of  old  seed.  As  regards  the  de- 
generacy of  the  home-saved  seed,  it  has  been  hitherto 
supposed,  that  this  seed  must  be,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
newed by  Russian  ;  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  if 
proper  attention  be  given  to  saving  the  seed,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Flax  be  allowed  to  remain  unpuUed  till  fully 
ripe.  The  home-saved  seed  must  not  be  sown  for  several 
successive  years,  at  least  not  by  itself ;  but  every  thu-d 
or  fourthyear  be  changed,  or  mixed  with  other  seed. 
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^ved  ill  tlie  same  country.  Tlie  seed  wliicli  is  pui-- 
''chased  must  not  be  procured  from  one,  but  from  several 
Hjiax-growers,  and  particularly  from  such  as  live  on  a 
'ipo'or  and  open  soil  When  the  bought  Flax-seed  is 
'  mixed  with  the  seed  saved  on  the  farm,  it  is  well,  shortly 
^Jiefore  sowing,  to  fan  all,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 
mately mixing  them,  and  partly  to  bring  out  the  light 
;'seeds  {hinterkorn)  which  are  found  among  il,  and  which 
''give  only  poor  and  indifferent  Flax.  Seeds  which  are 
•procured,  in  the  above  manner,  from  different  poor  dis 
'rti-icts  at  home,  and  are  either  sown  aloue,  or  mixed 
'  yni\\  the  home-saved  seed,  may  not  only  be  put  in  coin- 
"jarison  with  the  Russian  seed,  but  surpass  it,  by  far,  in 
"^iialify.  In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Flax,  one  has  no  occasion  to  use 
Kussian  seed,  a  circumstance  which,  in  many  respects, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
often  spoken  of  to  Flax-growers  ;  so  that,  from  the  pre- 
Tious  opinion,  we  may  gradually  and  finally  cease 
paying  to  Russia  the  hitherto  voluntary  tribute.' " — 
'^dbridffed  from  Dublin  Farmers^  Gazelle. 

f  Iviiscellaneous. 

c."   Feeding  of  Animals. — [BoussinciavU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429). 

-■^Observation.   V.     The  regimen  recorded  in  my  fir.st 

■experiment,  consisting  of  Hay,  Straw,  Oats,  and  Pota- 
toes, is  of  such  consequence  in  the  numerous  instances 

.where  it  is  necessary  to  economise  liay,  that  I  thought 

•jit  important  to  submit  it  to  auotlier  trial.     The  propor- 

.afibns  used  were — 
.,.  Hay 11  lbs. 

'■;  Straw 5.  5 

Oats 7.2.5 

Steamed  Potatoes  SO.  8 
The  first  weighing  took  place  after  the  horses  had 

4)een  put  upon  the  regimen  nine  days  ;  the  second  at 

•itlie  expiration  of  63  days.  In  the  first  team  one  of  the 
horses,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  w.'is  replaced  by 
another  nine  years  old,  weighing  1160  lbs 
1st  weighiug —  lbs 

V  -        •    No.  1,  4493  No.   2, 
S4  ■Weighing—      I  ,  , 

••■■'  No.  1,  451S       „         4440  8953  1119 

■jAJn'Si'i     '  — — ' 

j-dajsMJain        ISGaia  ..    66  Gain  ..  81  Gain  ..  10 

We  see,  then,  that  daring  two  months  the  horses 
remained  stationary,  when  30,8  lbs.  of  Potatoes  were 
substituted  for  11  lbs.  of  hay.  The  equivalent  then 
does  not  differ  much  from  280.  Observation  VI.  Jeru- 
salem Arlicliokes  replacing  part  of  the  hay. — This  may 
Tje  reg.%i-ded  as  a  continuation  of  the  second  Observation, 
the  horses  being  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  at 
the  end  of  that  Observation.  The  second  team  only 
were  e.xperimented  on.  3U.!J  lbs.  of  tubers  were  sub- 
.stituted  for  1 1  lbs.  of  hay. 


lbs.  The  two  teams. 
43741  8872  lb«. 


Mean  per  horse. 
1109  lbs. 


1st  "Weighing — No. 
2d  Weighing- 


lbs. 

,  4407.68 
4408.68 


lbs. 

Mean  per  horse. .. .    1101.89 
1102.17 


In  16  d.iys— Gain 1.1  Gain 28 

This  confirms  the  resr(lt  obtained  from  our  second  Ob 
servation.  Observation  VII.  Introduction  of  Mangold 
fViLTzel. — Horses  are  soon  accustomed  to  Mangold 
"Wurzel.  It  is  cut  into  slices  and  mixed  with  chaff. 
44  lbs.  are  given  in  lieu  of  11  lbs.  of  hay  ;  the  equiva- 
lent being  estimated  at  400.  Theregimeu  then  becomes — 

Hay 11  lbs. 

SU-aw 5.  5 

Oats    7.25 

Mangold  Wurzel    44 
A  horse  some  days  after  it  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  food  was  submitted  to  the  regimen  for  15  days — 

Ist  Weighing....     1010.9  lbs. 

2d  WeigUng 1025.7 


Gain  in  15  days. .  S.S 

^he  horse  was  sharply  but  regularly  worked,  being  em- 
ployed at  the  mill  eight  hours  a  day.  D  uring  the  winter  of 
1841-42  our  cows  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  Man- 
gold Wurzel.  In  lieu  of  33  lbs.  of  hay,  which  is  the 
allowance  for  each  cow,  we  substituted 

Hay 11  lbs. 

Mangold  Wurzel    72.7 

Straw 4.4 

'Under  this  regimen  the  weight  of  the  inmates  of  a  stall 
Tvas 

On  the  29th  of  January 24662.D  lbs. 

On  the  2l6t  of  April 26560.3 


Increase  tlue  to  Births  and  Growth  1877.3 
The  portion  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  then,  may  be  consider- 
able. Its  nutritive  value  is  but  low,  for  we  substitute 
for  the  hay  nearly  four  times  its  weight.  Our  Mangold 
Wurzel  at  Bechelbronn  contains  only  12  per  cent,  of 
dry  matter,  that  in  other  localities  may  possibly  be  less 
%vatery. — M.  J.  B. 

CuUivaiion  of  Rye. — To  succeed  to  perfection,  a  fine 
tilth  must  be  obtained,  and  the  land  should  be  of  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  quality.  The  Rye  should  be  sown  when  the 
weather  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  land  harrowed  pre- 
viously, so  that  it  may  be  covered  as  lightly  as  possible. 
If  sown  upon  a  whole  furrow,  or  during  wet  weather,  or 
if  put  ill  deep,  it  rarely  succeeds.  Tliese  are  the  three 
points  that  require  particular  attention  in  its  cultivation. 
My  plan  is  to  plough  a  clean  Wheat  eddish  immediately 
after  the  Wheat  crop  is  removed  ;  and  with  two  or  three 
Bcarifyings  or  additional  ploughings,  reduce  the  soil  to 
the  finest  possible  degree  of  pulverisation.  After  the 
last  ploughing  I  harrow  the  land  before  depositing  the 
seed  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  September  or  early  in 
October,  I  sow  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  is 
iarrowed  in  lightly,  and  the  laud  left  without  rolling, 
Tffnless  with  a  very  light  roller  between  the  harrowings.i 
If  the  Rye  is  very  forward  (which,  from  having  a  mild, 
autumn,  is  sometimes  the  case),  it  will,  in  the  event  of  aj 
pdAvy  fall  of  snow  succeeding,  be  sometimes  greatly  in-j 
lured  for  Spring  uSe  j  butit  must  on  no  account  be  fed 


off  with  sheep,  as  it  never  comes  well  to  the  scythe 
afterwards.  A  portion  should  be  manured  for  the  first 
cutting,  to  ouable  its  being  used  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier.  When  ready  for  use,  which  in  ordinary  seasons 
takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April, 
it  is  carefully  mown,  and  cut  by  a  chafF-cutting  machine, 
with  the  addition  of  a  moiety  of  straw  and  hay,  the  pro- 
portion of  tlie  former  being  as  four  to  one  of  the  latter  ; 
and  the  cutting  should  so  proceed  that  it  may  be  adapted 
to  tli3  consumption  of  each  day,  using  it  as  soon  after 
being  cut  as  possible.  The  chaff-boxes  used  by  nie  are 
of  the  common  sort,  having  an  adjustment,  invented  by 
Dyball  of  North  Walsham,  for  feeding  without  assistance 
of  the  person  using  them.  The  cost  of  cutting  is  from 
\Ad.  to  Ibd.  per  60  bushels,  and  a  man  cuts  from  100 
to  120  bushels  per  diem.  The  horses  are  fed  in  the 
stable  with  Oats,  in  addition,  and  in  the  yards  at  night 
with  cut  chaff  only.  The  cows  and  neat  stock  are  fed 
with  the  addition  of  oil-cake,  broken  fine,  or  not,  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  no  portion  whatever  is  allowed  to  be 
wasted  ;  for  by  supplying  it  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired, every  particle  will  be  eaten.  As  the  Rye  ad- 
vances into  ear,  less  straw  and  hay  are  then  used  ;  and 
of  every  100  bushels  added  at  the  present  time,  56  lbs. 
of  hay  and  72  lbs.  of  Wheat-straw  are  the  proportion, 
some  Tares  being  grown  in  conjunction  with  the  Rye. — ■ 
— R.  Baker,  in  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Baeley  Harvest — A  Gardener — When  so  badly  down  that  it  is 
resproutiug  from  the  root,  it  should  be  cut  at  once. 

Contents  of  CESs-POOLS^-JVorice — Suppose  them  to  contain 
such  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  in  the  process  of  putrefaction 
Trill  form  \\  lb.  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  sulxjhnric  acid  in 
about  10  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol,  5s.  .a  cwt.)  will 
suffice  to  fix  this.  Powder  it  and  mix  it  up  in  tlie  half  liquid 
mass,  and  then  throw  it  all  out  amongst  a  lot  of  sawdust, 
charcoal-dust,  tui-f-ashes,  &c.,  and  mixitwellup.  It  will 
make  a  valuable  manure. 

Deill-propee — Suh — See  page  94,  Ransome's  "  Implement  of 
Agriculture."  We  presume  the  implement  you  refer  to  must 
be  the  same  as  is  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  that  p.age. 

Hand  Theashing  Machine — T  P,  CoruiyaW,  asks  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  implement  of  this  kind.  That  is,  he  wants 
the  experience  of  some  of  oui'  correspondents  as  to  power 
required  to  work  it,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  ?  We,  can- 
not give  prices. 

Harvest — Enquirer — If  your  Wheat  is  "laid  and  tangled"  you 
must  use  the  sickle.  The  Oats  should  be  tied  tho  same  day 
as  they  are  cut ;  and,  if  the  weather,  he  unsettled,  the  binders 
should  be  close  upon  the  mowers.  White  Mustard — "how 
late  may  it  be  sown  with  any  chance  of  a  crop  1" 

LoLiuM  iTALiccM  — W  Nortliumhricnsis  thanks  T  F  for  his 
article  on  this  subject,  and  hopes  he  will  communicate  the 
results  of  his  later  crops.  It  is  well  to  sow  8  or  10  lbs.  per 
acre  of  mixed  Clover  seeds  along  with  the  Rye-Grass. 

Name  of  Plant — ./Austin — This  is  not  "a  stalk  of  Barley," 
but  a  specimen  of  Lolium  temulentura. 

Pasture-weeds — W Ahh — Your  plant  is  Hieracinm  Pilosella, 
Mouse-ear  Ilawkweed.  You  had  better  dig  up  the  patches 
and  remove  the  roots. 

Patches  in  Grass — Querist — These  patches  are  often  owing  to 
the  manure  dropped  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  sow  over  green  patches  in  spring  some  wood-ashes.  You 
should  cut  them  down  with  the  scythe. 

Potato-Murrain  —  T'lr^itost  of  the  provincial  papers,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  speak 
of  it. 

Poultry — To  Oorresx>ondents — My  breed  is  the  White  Dorking, 
myhen-houseis  keptvei7  clean,  and  dust-limed  twice  a-week, 
but  of  200  hatched  ichickens  I  have  not  saved  above  50,  and 
many  of  those  appear  to  be  going.  On  opening  one  last  week,  it 
appeared  very  healthy,  except  the  gizzard,  which  was  swollen 
almost  sufficient  to  burst  the  chicken,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  evil.     Can  the  cause  of  it  be  in  their  feeding  ?  they  have 

groats  and  the  best  Barley. H  GiVjert — The  Poland  fowl  is 

one  of  the  best  breeds,  as  an  "every-day  layer;"  and  we  do 
not  know  that  any  one  breed  is  superior  to  another  in  ability 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  unnatural  confinement  of  a 
small  yard  in  a  town.  How  many  eggs  has  a  fowl  been  known 
to  lay  in  a  yeai*  ? 

Salt — Monmouth — If  your  land  be  light  and  inl.and,  you  may 
use  from  3  to  4  cwt.  per  acre  beneficially.  Sow  broadcast 
early  in  April. 

Three  Acres  to  Keep  Fotm  Cows  all  the  Yeae — EH — Plant 
1  acre  to  Potatoes — the  produce  should  buy  you  3  tons  of  hay 
=  during  the  months  of  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March, 
to  lOlhs.  per  cow  each  day.  Plant  i  of  an  acre  to  Mangold 
Wurzel,  ^  of  an  acre  to  Carrots,  and  ^  an  acre  to  Parsnips — 
the  first  will  give  you  25  lbs.,  the  second  15  lbs.,  and  the  third 
20  lbs.  per  cow  each  day  during  the  same  time:  but  in  feeding 
during  winter  you  would  need  to  keep  the  Man.gold  Wnrzel 
untouched  till  March  or  April :  this  will  more  than  provide 
for  you  during  winter.  For  summer  sow  ^  of  an  acre  of  Rape 
and'  ^  of  an  acre  of  Rye,  as  soon  as  you  have  dug  that  extent 
of  your  Potatoes  ;  these  will  be  ready  for  Mai'ch  and  April 
use ;  the  ground  on  wliich  they  stand  will  come  in  for  Man- 
gold Wui'zel  and  Carrots.  Your  third  acre  may  be  planted 
half  of  it  to  Lucerne,  and  the  other  half  may  be  sown  to 
Vetches  at  successive  sowings  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  March,' and  April. 
These,  with  what  may  be  left  of  the  hay  and  Mangold  Wur- 
zel^and  some  of  the  latter  will  remain  as  late  as  June— will 
last  you  from  April  to  October.  You  should  cultivate  all  these 
with  the  spade ;  and  your  success  will  depend  much  upon 
your  care  and  proper  application  of  the  manure. 

%"  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iiitavfects. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Aug.  25.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Hdflt  LonR-woOla 
Eivt;»and  second  quality 
I-amb&  .... 
PlR8  .         .        .         - 


•10       4     4 


25.850;  Calves.  2ll ;  PIsb,300. 


BeelHcots,  Herefoida,  Sto- 4a  Oto4s  4 
Beat  Short  Horae  -     3  10       4     3 

Second  quality  Beasta  -3036 
CalvflB  -  -  -  -  4  0  5  0 
Best  Downs  &Half-bred9     4    8      6    0 

BeSBtR,  317R:  Slieep  and  Lainbs.  ,  _ , 

T  ho  number  of'BeaatHto  this  dny'a  market  is  Binaller,but  atill  there  isacood 
anppiy.  We  Ii^vf  a  very  fiiir  attendance  of  buyers,  who  purchase  the  beat 
qitaiitles  more  freely  at  o<ir  top  quotations.  Sttcucd-rate  Blasts  are  b  heavy 
iradi^.-Traiie  le  duU  fm  Sheep,  but  as  the  aupply  continues  short  thn  bout 
quiilitiea  suffer  very  little  reduction  in  price.  Big- Sheep  are  sailinfj  worse, 
owing  to  tho  warm  weather. — Very  lit-.le  is  doin{;  in  Lamb.— Veal  and  Pork 
remain  about  the  eame. 

Friday,  Aug.  2!). 

Good  Beef  la  not  quite  sopleniilul,  ^nd  lully  maintains  Its  price.  Second 
qusiJity  in  still  UDBellinR. — Althcucli  I\Iuiion  Is  not  very  heavy  in  quantity, 
there  is  quite  enough  fur  the  demand,  which  is  very  limited.  The  bestqualiJ 
ties  iviih  diffiuulty  maintain  Monday's  quotations,— Lamb  la  about  the  aamej 
—  Veal  tiade  is  worse ;  a  good  Calf  makes  very  little  over  4a.  8d. — Pork^trade 
is  hardly  so  Rocd. 

'  BeaatB,S-i5;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  COlO;  Calvea,891;  Pigs,  3H.  ' 

41.  WesfimUHfield. 


HOPS,  Fkidat,  Aug.  29. 
The  market  is  fitm  for  'fftarUnifa.     One  t>ofket  of  new  SUBflsx  Hopa  hasi 
orrived,  and  been  aold  tor  \il.  6*.  per  cwt.    Duty  is  eaiimated  at  jei76,ooo.       J 
Pattbbdbk  S(  SmiTHj  HDp-Faotorfl.   t 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  30.— The  fine  weather  wel 
had  duripg  the  week  has  cuused  an  abundant  supply  of  fru: 
be  brought  to  the  Market ;  Vegetables  are  also  sufficielnt 
the  demand.  Several  kinds  of  foreign  fruit  are  likewise  pit 
fally  supplied.'  ■  Considerable  quantities  of  Apricots  forboAt 
have  been  brought  from  Antwei-p,  and  Peaches  and  Nectar 
of  tolerably  good -quality  have  also  been  produced  ■fhom 
same  quarter.  Of  Plums  from  Havre,  tlie  supply  of  G] 
Gages  and  Orleans  has  been  somewhat  limited  ;  but  conpi 
sorts  have  been  brought  in  abundance.  Among  Pine-ap; 
there  has  been  little  alteration  since  our/last  report.  A 
foreign  sorts  have  been  brought  to  the  Market,  and  have 
with  a  i-eady  sale  at  pretty  higli  prices.  The  supply  of  Peai 
and  Nectarines,  both  forced  and  from  the  open  wall,  ( 
tinues  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  prices  for  them  are  on 
decrease.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  good  and  abundant, 
Portugals  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  Melons,  of  Eng 
growth,  are  also  good  and  plentiful ;  Dutch  varieties  are  scl 
as  arc  also  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.-  AB3 
Vegetables,  Peas  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they  have  bi 
they  are  still,  however,  suthcient  for  the  demand.  Caulifloi 
are  scarce  ;  but  Cabbages,  Fi-euch  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Tur 
are  good  and  plentiful.  The  supply  of  Celery,  both  red 
wliite,  is  also  on  the  increase.  The  pi-ices  of  Potatoes  rej] 
the  same  as  quoted  in  our  last  report.  Tomatoes,  of  a 
rently  good  quality,  have  just  made  their  appearance;  M 
room*  are  plentiful,  and  Salading  of  every  kind  is  abund 
Among  Cut  Flowers,  we  noticed  Pelargoniums,  Ycrbe 
Heliotropes,  Phloxes,  Gardenias,  Gesueras,  Vincas,  Beg 
venusta,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Heaths,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pino  Apple,  perlb.,  4«to  6t 
Grapus,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  ?j  to  5( 
Peaches,  per  doz,,  ds  to  IOj 

—  Wall,  per  doz.,  2»  to  6i 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  4j  to  ISs 
Melons,  3i  to  6s  each 

—  Dutch,  u  to  3s  each 
Plums,  per  hf.-£v.,  2j  to  3a 

—  O.'leans,  perhf.-ev,,  3*  to  4» 

—  Green  G  -ses,  per  hf.sv.,4<  to  C« 

—  Violets,  per  hf.sv.,  4j  to  5i 
Apricots,  from  Is  to  33  per  doz. 
Cherries,  wall,  per  ib,,  2s  to  5s 
Apples,  DeUB.,  per  bush.,  2(  M\.X)5i 

—    Kitchen,  2s  Qd  to  4s 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Zd  to  ii 
Cauliflowers,  per  do.z-.  Is  to  5* 
French  Beans,  per  Hf.-av.,  Is  to3» 
Sorrel, per  hf.-aie ve,6d  to  9d  , 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,ls  6rf  to  2*  Sd 
Potatoes,  per  ton;  40s  to  GO* 

—  cwt.,  2s  6d  to  6» 

—  bushel,  itGd  to  3s 

—  Kidney,  per  bushal,  2s  to  3j 
Turnips,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3i 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  9J  to  2* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  buhg.,  2*  to  5» 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  Gd  to  5s 
dorse  HadlMh,  per  bundle,  IsGd  to  i 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  I  j  to  Gi 
!jpinach,  pur  aieve,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Leeks, par  doz.,  2s  to  3s 
Garlic,  perlb.,  8i  to  \0d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Is  loli  €d 
VegetHbla  JVIairowB,  p.doz.4(/  to  Is 


Pears,  per  hf.-Fv-,Ss  to  5* 

—  Jar^onellea,  per  hl.sv.,  Gi 

—  WindBors.  Hi  to  3j  6d 
Currants,  per  iif.-av.,  2s  6rf  to  -is 
GooBeberries,  per  sieve,  3s  to  4s 
Orantrea,  per  dozen.  Is  to3i 

—     per  100,  8s  10  £0s 
Lembna,  per  dozen,  Is  to  2j      ' 

—        per  100,  7s  to  16s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almonds,  pt'rlb.,  Sb  6d  t. 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100 lbs,, SO*;. 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  2it 
~-     Brazil,.  1G»  to  20t 

—  Turltey,  IGi 
VBGETABLES. 

Onions,  per  doz.,  2s  to  6s 

, —        Spanish,  per  doz.,  3s  IQ. 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  lOri 
Lettuce,  per  soure.  Cab.,  Is  to  S 

—  —        Cos,  9d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hands,  Gd  to ) 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  8J  to  l«i 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  ti 
Ba:in,.Rreen,  per  bunch,  4(/  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Gd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  4d 
Parsley,  per  half  siev>^,  Gd  to  It 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4(i 
Mini,  per  bunch,  2d 
IVIarjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 


WOOL.— British,  Fkidat,  Aug.  29. 

The  market  has  not  varied  much  since  our  last  report.  The  stock  of  C 
inR  JWooIb  in  the  Staplers'  hands  is  rather  on  the  increase,  as  consume) 
cautiously,  and  only  for  immediate  uae.  Short  woula  continue  lobe  scare 
in  good  demand. 

■S  s.  £  ti 
Hnggets  .  .  .  14  10  to  16  0 
Kent  fleeces  .  .  14  IUtol5  A 
James  PanBiw,  Wool-Bml 


£   s.       £  s. 
Down  fleeces     .    .  12  tUtol3  lop.pk. 
Hoggets        .     .     .14     0  to  15  10 
Lii.wools,  wthrs.  13    0  to  14    0 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses^ 
Smitufield,  Aug.  28. 

Prime  Mead. Hay  105i  to  lis.-.  I  New  Hay        eos  to    OOs  I  NawClvr.95j| 
Interior  Hay   -        —  —    |  UJover  1H>  so  135    |  straw        33 

JoH«  Uoopsii,  Saleaic 
CnMBEitLAND  Maeket,  Aug.  28. 
Prime  Moad.  Hay    lOfisio  IJSi- j  Old  Clover  130atoJ35o| 
Inferior           .            flO         88      Inferior  do.  110        1-20    I  Straw  SBa 
New  Hay        -           60         32    1  New  Clover   95        llO    | 
___^ ^oBHHi  iiASKR,  Hay  Salesn 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Aug.  25. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples,  alth: 
small  this  morning,  sold  slowly  on  terms  barely  equal  ti 
prices  of  this  day  sc'nnight ;  there  were  a  few  samples  of 
at  Market,  total  quantity  under  TOO  qrs.,  the  condition 
generally  bad  and  only  saleable  for  starch  and  kiln-dr; 
px'ices  varied  from  4Ss.  to  63s,  per  qr.  ;  free  Foreign  and  bo 
were  neglected.  Barley  is  firm  and  brings  extreme  prices 
Beans  and  Peas  there  were  scarcely  any  at  Market,  and 
value  must  bo  considered  nominally  unaltered.  Pine 
meet  a  fair  demand  and  are  quite  as  dear,  but  Foreign  tha 
pressed  for  sale,  and  inferior  qualities,  barely  maintain 
week's  rates. 

BRITISH,    PER  laiPEEIAL  QUARTER,  5.      3. 

Wheat,  Eases,  Kent,  and  .Suffolk     .        .     Whiie  60    64  Red    . 

'■■ —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —    —  White 

Barley,  Maliini;  and  dlBtillinf^  £8s  lo32a  Chevalier  30    34  Grind. 

Oata,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .        .     Polande  20    23  Feed 

— , —    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20    23  Potato 

—  Irish     ....                      .        Feed  20    22  Potato 

Malt,  pale,  ship         '        .       .        .       ,       .       .  64    60 

-—    Hertford  and  Essex         ■        .       .        *       .  60    65 ,  . 

Rye sg    32 

Beans,  Mazagan.  otdand  new    35  to  38       Tick  34    39  Harrow 

■        FiReon,  Heligoland      .    39  to  44       Winds  —    —  Longpod 

Peas,  White          .        .        .        .    34  to  40       Maple  36    4^  Grey 


FarCAY,  Aug.  29^ 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  mori 
Market;  and  factors  not  being  generally  inclined  to  q 
lower  prices,  it  remained  unsold  late  in  the  day  ;  free  Fo; 
is  much  neglected,  as  is  also  bonded.  Barley  continu 
demand  at  full  prices.  Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered, 
meet  a  sale  at  our  quotations. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
1 
July     ti9    peir  Gutter. 

_         26      .         .       . 

Aug.         2      .        .        . 

_  9      .         .         . 

—  16      .         .        . 

—  E3       .         .         . 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


nutles  nn  FotPlgn  f^rnln'     \a 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Ee&na. 

fiOf  Oa 

29s  Gd 

£2»  id 

33f  8i 

S9/  9i 

61     7 

29     S 

22     6 

31     7 

40:  3 

53     3 

29     S 

23     6 

Si    6 

40     fi 

65     3 

S9     7 

22     8 

33  10 

41     0 

67     0 

29     4 

23     2 

34     4 

41     2 

57     0 

29     9 

2i     8 

S3     4 

41     & 

I     51     0 

29     6 

S2     5 

33     6 

40     8 

1      13     n 

9     n 

R      0 

9     fi 

B     « 

Diagram  showiny;  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  nn  the  average 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 


48  10 

—  2 
47  11 

—  10 

—  7 
46     3 


Ji)LV  19   I  July  iC  I    Ava 


SBEBS, 
Canary  ■  -  per  qr  fiOeio  5ii 
Carraway  •    per  cwt    ■42       45 

Clover,  Red,  English  •    —        — 

—  —    Foreign        -    —        — 

—  White,  KdpllBh     -     —        — 

—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  14  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  85  se 
Llneeed        -        j-       per.qr    M      ,60 

■ —    Baltic "    -        -        -     42       _ 
.  .:  .'CkkeB^Bag.jpArlOOD'lU.  OKIUO 


Aug.  29.  J 

Lins<;edCukeB,Forelgi3,p.toiiffl 

Muatard,  White  -  p. bush,     -j 

_      Superfine     ,,       •    •* 

—       Brflwn        „        »    — 

Rapeseed,  KngJlGh,perIaet    A 

Rape  CakeB         -    perton    ■^ 

Sairtfom     -       -        -       -    -r 

Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bu6>.  — 

—  ...Foreign  -        -       -      < 

Trefoil        •       .-     per  owt    ll 

iXuxAip-.(too  variable  forqnot&t' 

KlHOSVORD  AJtD 
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'-■  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  small  collectron  of  about  Tliirty 
OUClTlDArKOUS  l^LANTS,  contaiiiintr  Stanliopeas,  Den- 
arol>iums,  OnciiJiunis,  and  Cyijibidiums.  The  iibove  will  be 
dUposod  nf  in  one  Lot,  for  tlic  sum  of  71.  lOs.  Also  a  few 
S  lOVE  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Musa  rosacea  and  CaveiuHsliii, 
Al[iiuia  nutans,  Crinuin,  Astrapa?a  WalUcliii,  StrulitziarcKinM. 
ic  — For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  PAYNii  &;  Fkeer, 
A<locrtiscr  Office,  Leicester. — August  30. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  THE  POOLE  NURSERY, 
T>OIlSETSniRE. — In  conserjuence  of  tho  proprietor  of 
this  Nursei-j'  being  too  actively  engaged  in  another  business  to 
pive  it  proper  attentinn,  be  wishes  to  di^spose  of  it.  It  is  veil 
situated  in  a  fast  increasing  tieighbourhood.  and  might  be  had 
ten  easy  terms.  Any  one  thinking  of  taking  it  might,  if  he 
'wished,  come  as  a  Eorcniiin  fur  a  few  months  previously,  or  a 
pei-sori  ofknoirn  aUlit'tcs  and  good  stayidhuj  might  be  engaged  as 
a  permanent  Foreman,  at  liberal  salaix  or  as  a  Partner. 
'    Aug,  30:  A.  Bdlstow. 


MOST  ELIGIBLY  SITUATE,  IN  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND. 

iTpO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— An  excellent  and  exten- 
J-  sive  NURSERY  BUSINESS,  established  upwards  of  half 
la>  Century.  Persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  an 
established  and  improving  business,  will  find  such  an  oppor- 
*  tunity  of  rare  occm-rence.  The  whole  or  part  of  the  Stock,  on 
the  Grounds,  may  be  taken  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
purchaser. — For  Particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Noble,  Fleet- 
siii-t-t.  London. 

The  above  will  be  suitable  only  to  those  who  can  command  a 
respectable  capital. 


PINERY  AND  PINE  PLANTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Contentsofa  PINERY,  compvis- 
_  ,  int' upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  QUEEN  PIXE  and  SUC- 
CESSION PLANTS  of  the  best  description,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  A.B.,  15,  St.Helen's- 
place,  Bishopsgate-street,  Loudon. 

I^WO  VINERIES  in  excellent  bearing:  condition, 
U  nearly  new,  either  with  or  without  brickwork,  and  heated 
hot-water,  arc  to  be  disposed  of ;  both  are  7G  feet  long,  and 
feet  wide.     Fur  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Leigh,  Car- 

J>enter  and  Builder,  No.  12,  James-sti-eet,  Marlborough  Road, 

Chelsea. 

FOR  SALE  imme<3iately,  at  a  moderate  price,100fioe 
healthy  fruiting  PINE  PLANTS,  with  about  GO  succes- 
sion plants. — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Hallet,  Gardener, 
IWillenhall,  East_Barnet,  Herts. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  :iraMufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineiies,  Propagating  Houses,  <.tc., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  i>ipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Coppei-,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  tliey 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobifity's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  Idngdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Hni-ticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  tliem,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
Rpnamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c. 

GUANO,  &c.— TO  MARKET  AND  AMATEUR 
GARDENERS.— The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  GUANO 
and  other  Manux-es  for  the  Autumn  Vegetables,  &c.,  at  the 
following  prices,  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  each  by  analysis 
of  Dr.  Ure  or  Mr.  Tesehenacher  : — 

At  the  Import  }rar€Jbouse.  At  40,  Upper  TJiames-street. 

Guano,  Peruvian,  imported  by    lis.  to  12s.  per  ewt.,  according 

A.  Gibbs  &  Son,  101.  10s.  to         to  quantity. 

Hi.    per   ton,    according  to 

quantity. 
i)o.,  Ichaboe,  Gl.  15s.  to  71.  Os.    7s.  Od.  to  7s,  GJ.  per  cwt,,  ac- 

per  ton,  accox'ding  to  quan-       cording  to  quantity. 

tity. 
Do.,   Saldanha  Bay,  Gl.  to  Gl.    Gs.  Gd.  to  75.  per  cwt.,  accord- 

5s.  per  ton,    according    to       ing  to  quantity. 

quantity. 

iCo.,  Potter's   dl.  per  ton. 

Do.,      Do.      Liquid ISs.  per  doz.  bottles. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  19s,  Gd.  to  20s.    20s.  to  22s.  per  cwt.,  according 

per  cwt.  to  quantity. 

Gy.psum,    at   the   Factory   in     \ 

Derbyshire,  12s.  per  ton.  f  30s.  to  35s.  per  ton,   accord- 

Do.,  at' Waterside  Warehouse,      j     ing  to  quantity. 

London,  27s.  Gd.  to  30s.  per  ton     J 

Compost  for  Cabbages 10s.  per  cwt. 

Sulpliate  of  Magnesia      8s.  Gd.  to  10s.  do. 

Do.  of  Soda Ss.  to  Cs.  do. 

Do.  of  Potash 20s.  to  24s.  do. 

!Do.  of  .\mmonia    17s.  to  20;;.  do. 

Do.  of  Iron 5s.  to  5s.  6rf.  do. 

Do.  of  Copper 34s.  (o  36s.  do. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (With  iustruc-     )  ^^  -^    ^^^  1^    according 

:   ir''/?'    fT*     ?       ^  tostx-ength. 

phosphate  of  Lune),  )  ° 

Bone  Dust    ;...;.     21s.  to  22s.  per  quarter. 

Pamphlets  on  Guano,  Gypsum,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda,  gratis  to 
purchasers. — Mark  Fothekgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street. 


NOTICE. 
"J'JOTTER'S   GUANO,  patronised   by   Sir   R,  Peel  ; 
JL     the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land ;  Lord  Braybrooke  ;  Lord  Portnaan  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  ; 
D.  Barclay,  E.sq.,  M.P. ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  <kc.  &c. 

Mr.  Potter  has  Reduced  the  pi-ice  of  his  GUANO  to  01.  per 
Ton,  delivered  free  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  in  London,  bags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  delivered  free  to  any 
Wharf  or  Railway  Station  within  100  Miles  of  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
any  Priutipal  !f  ox-t  ot  the  United  Kiog<lom. 

■'  Caution. — It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter's  knowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealers  have  ft-audulently  mixed  his  Guano 
with  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  he  cannot  be 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  du'ect  fi'oni  liis  Manufactory, 
Or  through  authorised  persons,  a  list  of  whom,  with  Testimo- 
tdals,  will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  on  application. — Manufactory, 
33,  Clapham-road-place,  Loudon. 

-  N.B.  Mr.  Potter  has  no  London  Agent  for  the  sale  of  his 
Manure. 


'^rilE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
-t  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  A-c,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  rclitjd  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appoiinuKuts  wlijch  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining (;iuvuo  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  jilant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  tesitiniouials  fur\varded  on  application.  The  Company  ulao 
su]»ply  geniuno  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Gypsum,  and  cvary  artificial  Manure,  at  the  luwest  mai'kot 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  Ne\v  Bridge-st,,-Blackft'iars.         JG.  Pursek,  Socretai^. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.-PERUVlAN 
V)l.  lOs.  to  in.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  Gl.  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm. 
NoETiicoTTj  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


i 


:^ 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  supeiior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
ahvays  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  01.  and 
51.  lOs.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
veiy  to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  &,  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  &c.,  Is.  9<i.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  mo.st  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GEN.UIJJE  CRUSHED   BONE,   23s.   per  quarter,   including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  81.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-street,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London. 


'^^L  PRO^^' 


DIBBLED  WHEAT.— All  who  are  desirous  of  Dib- 
bling Wheat  during  the  coming  season,  are  recommended 
to  make  a  trial  of 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  soil  cannot  choke  it.     Price 
35s.,   including  box  and  carriage  to  London,    Livei-pool,    or 
Bristol. 

Apply  to  William  E.  KENDLEandCo.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
— August  30. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where   a  faU   can    be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  off"er 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  w^hich 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 

ages.      A    Ram    and    Fountain  E^fZMCt!      WATEii  a,vM, 
Jets    fixed  on   the  premises  for 
inspection.     Every  kind  of  Garden   and   other  Pumps,    Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.     Houses,  (fee.  heated  by  Hot  water. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
otreet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  eflicient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but'few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1 J  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,  SCO 
H        ,,  „         8,000  I  n        „  ,,         3,200 

V  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  5'51, 
Part  2,  vol.5. 

The  Machhie  is,  moveable  down  the  di-ying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  .shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  uiJ\^"nrds 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.,  >fo 
charge  made  foj*  Patent  dues  or  Uceuse,  Tbe*pufchase  o^tlie 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorksliire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Prtrticnlars  may  be  obtained,  and  a  Machine  seen,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Bailey  DEntox,  9,  Gi'ay's  Inn-square,  London,  or 
Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Cbarnock, 
Wakefie'ld ;  or  to  ithe  makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and.  Co,, 
Engineers,  Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in .  cutting  drains 
may  also  be  had.    Price  SOs.  .lOic'.  an'-"/! 


CAUNDER  AND  NEWBERRY'S  PATENT  DIB- 
^  BEING  MACHINE  gained  two  Prizes  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society;  one  at  Liverpool,  of  loi.,  and  another  at 
Shrewsbury,  of  15i.  ;  also.  Two  Prizes  at  Local  Agricultural 
Meetings.  ManTjfacturcd  by  J.  W.  Newbekry,  Hook-N.irton, 
O.von ;  R.  GLVlimiN,  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley, 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  R.  Hounsbv,  Grantham.  Lincolu shire.-  - 


Five  Rows    , . 
Four  Hows 
Three  Rows 
One  Row     . . 


£C0 
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*i  ^  ■,^EWI^EIlRy  recommends  his  irnplement  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  with  the  most  pei-fect  confidence,  after  it  han  experi- 
enced a  test  ot  four  years :  he  can  give  the  most  satisfactory 
reterences  ;  and  he  would  advise  any  person  who  may  be  in- 
clmed  to  try  it,  but  fears  the  expense,  to  purchase  one  of  bis 
one-rowed  machines,  whicli  will  follow  the  plougli,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  heavy  land  ;  he  bega  to  add  that  he  thinks 
there  can  be  no  comparison  made  by  a  practical  njan' between 
even  his  one-row  and  a  Hand-Dibble. 


A 


INSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  34  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for-tiles-and  pipes,  BQl.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14.000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactorv,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  Zol.  The  machine,  sUglitly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2h  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s,,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machiires  hitherto 
ottered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  requii-ed,  an  expense  genei-ally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which,  the  above  articles  can  be  eftectually  diied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a-few  houi's. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  GuUdford-street,  Southwark ;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
LawTcace  Hill,  ,iun..  Civil  Engineer,  Bnchanan-sti'eet,  Glasirow. 
Application  fur  further  information  and  hcenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


TEA  TRAYS,  Tea  Urns,  Knives  and  Forks,  Dish 
Covers,  &c.,  at  C.  Watson's,  41  and  42,  Barbican,  and 
16,  Norton  Folgate.  Established  half  a  century. — A  set  of  three 
Paper  Tea  Trays,  including  the  largest  size  made,  35s.,  very 
richlj'  ornamented  all  over,  50s.  a  set  of  thi-ee,  and  up  to  HI. — 
Japan  Tea  Trays,  7s.  Gd.  a  set,  and  upwards. — A  5-quart  Lon- 
don-made Bronze  Tea  Urn,  35s.,  with  the  newest  patterns  up  to 
5  guineas. — A  set  of  six  patent  raised  London-made  Dish  Covers, 
ISs.  Gd. — Best  imperial  raised,  35s.  Gd.,  set  of  six. — Elegant 
silver  shape,  52s.  Gd.  set  of  six. 

Ivory  Table  Knives,  lis.  per  doz.  ;  Desserts,  9s. ;  Caners, 
3s.  Gd.  per  pair. 

Table.  IDessert.  Can-ers. 
3^-inch  handsome  Balance-handle. .  ISs.  doz.  14s.  doz.  Gs.6d.pr 
4-inch   Balance-handle,  largest  and 

bestmade 20s.  16s.    ,,     7s.  6(7.  , 

Ditto  with  Watson's   Albata  Plate-j 

handles,  equal  to  Silver '22s.  Gd.  |l8s.   „     8s.  Ocf .  „ 

Forks  half  the  price  of  the  above. 

C.  Tt^'ATSON's  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  Cdrkent  is  just  published,  and  families  who  regard 
economy  and  elegance  should  possess  themselves  of  this  useful 
Book,  which  may  be  had  grati.'!,  and  post  free,  from  the  above 
addi-ess.  Sole  inventor  of  the  celebrated  Albata  Plate,  which  is 
so  rapidly  superseding  Silver. 


MEAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  "butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost^ as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  50s. — 
Cheap  DepSts  :  C.  Hocldn  &  Co.,  33,  Dulte-sta-eet,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  Witliin.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  country. 


A  CURE  FOR  DROPSY  BY  HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Captain  James  Eyre,  of  the 
Company's  service,  residing  at  Boulogne,  had  been  tapped  thrice 
ivitliin  seven  months  ;  12  quarts  of  water  were  taken  fi-om  him 
each  time.  Notwithstanding  these  operations  he  was  about 
falling  a  victim  to  this  terrible  complaint,  when  he  commenced 
the  rubbing  in  of  Ilolloway's  invaluable  Ointment,  and  as 
effectuallv  as  salt  is  forced  into  meat ;  besides  tliis  he  took  largo 
doses  of 'his  wonderful  Pills,  which,  in  nine  weeks,  effected  so 
extraordinai-y  a  cure  as  to  enable  him  since  to  walk  35  miles  in 
one  day.  Any  unnatural  swellings  of  the  body  are  effectually 
cured  by  these  celebrated  medicines.  Sold  by  all  medicine 
vendors;  likewise  at  Professor  HoLiOWA^'s  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London.  .;.uuiy!ii»,;bu!.:: 
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WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containiug  Directions 
for  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  "Work  to  be 
done  every  Month,  and  copious  Lists  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
■with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10^.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
without  Plates. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

"With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  theii-  Cultivation. 

By  Chaeles  M'Iniosh,  C.F.,  CS-H. 

"VTith  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  105.  6d.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  65.  6d. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  Idnds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

I         Lists  of  the  best  vai-ieties,  with  their  Synonyms. 

By  Charles  JI'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  18  Plates,'  beautifully  colom-ed,  price  IO5.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  T^■ithout  Plates,  price  6s.  6d. 


EVERY  LADY   HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 
Bv  Louisa  Johxsom.     Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

*' Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  fioricullurists 
should  possess  it," — yaval  and  Military  Gazette, 

"This  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  thereis  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator. 


ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  Jons  Meaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
By  Jam£3  Maix,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
vnth  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  preparing 
for  the  Table.    By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London :  "Wii.  S.  OUR  &  Co.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  ISmo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Cd., 

THE  GARDENER'S  RECEIPT  BOOK  ;  containing 
Methods  for  Destroying  all  kinds  of  Yenmin  and  Insects 
injurious  to  the  Garden,  vdth  Preventatives  and  Cures  for  the 
different  Diseases  of  Plants  ;  and  Directions  for  the  Preseira- 
tion  of  Trees.  Fruits,  Flowers,  d-c.  &c.  By  William  Jones, 
Gardener  to  J.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Eeddington,  Surrey. 

London  :  R.  GrvOOSiEEiDGE  &.  Soks,  5,  Patei-noster-row. 


Now  readv,  price  Eighteen-pence,  the  21st  Edition  of 

PINNOCK'S    Improved   Edition    of    MURRAY'S 
GRAMMAR,  Abridged;  with,  numerous  Exercises,  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Young,  and  for  Self -instruction. 
London:  Wm.  S.  Oeb  &,  Co.,  Amen-comer,  Paternoster-row. 

L»OOKS  RECENTLY  IMPORTED  BY  WILLIAM 
J-^         PAMPLIN,  4-n,  Fkith-stbeet,  Sobo-squabe. 
LETIM.v:;X.  —  PLANT  ^     PREI-'^IAN.E,      ENUMERATIO 

PLAN'TARTi:     :.'.<    /  -'-'CRAl  \;^ A,    izc.      Svo,    Vol    1, 

Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  4s.  eauL  i-art. 
LEHMANN.— NOYARCM  ET  MINUS  COGNITARUM  STIR- 

PIUM,  PU&ILLUS  OCIAYUS,  ire.    4to,  PartS,  4s.    Any 

of  the  previous  Parts  may  also  be  had, 
"WALFERS.— REPERTORLUM  BOTANICES,  &c.    8vo,  Yol.4, 

Part  1,  4s.    Any  of  the  previous  Yolumes  or  Parts  may 

also  be  had. 
-LINDENBERCr.— SYNOPSIS     HEPATICARUM,    &c.       8vo, 

Piirts  1  and  2,  4s.  each  Part, 
TRIES.— SYSTBMA    MYCOLOGICUM    SISTENS     FUNGO- 

RUM  SPECIES  OMNES,  &c.     Vol.  3,  and  last,  15s.    Any 

of  the  previous  Yolumes  or  Parts  may  also  be  had. 
FRIES.— ELENCHUS  FUNGORUM,  &c.  2  Vols.,  Ss. 
KUNZE.— SCPPLEMENT    2U    SCHKUHR'S  RIEDGRASER 

(Cariees),  «tc.    Coloured  Plates,  8vo,  Part  4,  8s.    Auy  of  the 

previous  Parts  mav  be  had. 
KUNZE.— SUPPLEMENT  ZU  SCHKUHR'S    FARRNKRAU- 

TER  (Fillces),    <fcc.       Coloured   Plates,   4to,    Part  7,    lOs. 

Anv  of  the  previous  Parts  may  be  had, 
DE  CANDOLLE.— PRODROMUS    SYSTEMATIS    NATURA- 

LIS  REGNI  VEGETAI5ILIS,  &c.      8vo,  VoL  9,  16s.     Any 

of  the  previous  Yolumes  may  be  had  ;  or  complete  sets  at 

the  reduced  price. 

W.  Pahplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London. 

q^KE  CORN  TRADE.— The  critical  state  of  the 
---  weather  involving  the  probability  of  a  deficient  and  wet 
harvest,  and  rhe  consequently  serious  effects  upon  our  com- 
mercial and  monetary  afi'airs  are  beginning  to  excite  great 
apprehension.  Under  such  circumstances,  currect  information 
as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  harvest  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  or 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information  in  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  and  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  which 
has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in 
England  and  foreign  countries.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all 
booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 

rj.LENNY'S  GARDENING  for  the  MILLION  ; 
^--"  complete  in  a  pocket  volume.  Now  publishing.  Price  Gd. 
GLEXXY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK  mil  appear  mth  the 
other  Almanacks.  Price  Is.,  with  embeUislmients.  Adver- 
tisements, not  exceeding  Ten  lines,  10s.  6d. ;  or  21.  2s.  per  page. 
— Office,  2,  Tavistoc-k-street,  Covent-garden. 


T^LECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  variety,  and  of  war- 
-Li  ranted  quahtj-,  only  at  the  establishments  of 

ELKINGTON  A:  Co.      ^~''  Regent-street,  corner  of  Jermyn-st. 
(.  and  45,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Having  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patcntedprocesses,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marks. — Re-plating 
and  gilding. — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt, 
will  be  proceeded  against.. 


/COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— The  Practical 
^-^  course  of  Instruction  in  Chenucal  Analysis  will  be  opened 
to  Students  on  Monday,  the  Gth  of  '.a-tober  next,  fuU  parti- 
culars of  which  may  be  obtained  at  tl;i  Office,  7,  St.  Martin's- 
place,  Trafalgar-square,  London, — By  Tder  of  the  Council,  . 
John  t.lAiinENDa,  M.D.,  Sec. 

MATLAND'S  AGRICULTURAL  COMPOUNDS. 

THE  STABLE  and    CATTLE-SHED   PURIFIER 
for  absorbing  the  urine  of  Animals,  preserring  their  health, 
and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  tanks. 

"THE  WIRE-WORM  DESTROYER— a  certain  eradicator  of 
that  destructive  insect. 

THE  DESICCATED  AMMONIA— a  cheap  powerful  Fertilizer 
and  substitute  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

These  valuable  preparations  are  the  result  of  laborious  expe- 
rimental, chemical,  and  mineralogical  research,  and  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  agriculturist,  with  the  aid  of  science,  has 
the  means  of  obtaining  at  his  own  door,  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  Fertilizers  equal  to  Guano,  and  more  available  in 
their  effects. 

Sample  bags,  with  directions  for  use,  containing  from  1  to  li 
cwt,  each,  at  4s.  per  cwt.  (including  bags),  forwarded  to  all 
parts,  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order,  by  G.  Matland, 
Chemist,  10,  Nassau-place,  Commercial-road  East,  London. 
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RITISH    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION, 
ANNUAL  MEETING  1845. 
To  be  lield   at   'VETZT^CHSSTSSg,  coxuxueacingr 
TUSSSik'a',   Septeraber    9. 

President  of  (he  Ami  ncd  Meeting. 
The    ilarquis    of    Northampton. 
( The  Lord  Ashburton. 
Vice-Presidents.    I  The  Dean  of  Winchester. 
(  The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
rRev.   G.  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of 
Secretaries.  I      Winchester  College, 

(.Albert  Way,  Esq.,  Dir.  S.A. 

SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

BTISTORY. 

President.— Jlenry  HaUam,  Esq.,  Y.P.S.A, 

/Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  B.  Bandinel,  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Barter,  B.C.L. 
Rev.  Philip  Bhss,  D.C.L. 
WilUam  Burge,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  B.D. 
Yen.  W.  Dealtry,  D.D. 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  Esq. 
John  Holmes,  Esq. 


]  The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
(The  Dean  of  Peterborough. 


John  M.  Kerable,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland. 
Rev.  G.  Moberly,  D.D. 
The  Count  Mortara. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 
W.  B.  D.  TurnbuU,  Esq. 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq. 
Rev.  D.  Williams,  D.D. 


ABCBTTECTUBE. 
Rev.  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trin.  Coll,  Cambridge. 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Dean  of  Ely. 


Rev.  Robert  Willis. 
Edward  Blore,  Esq. 
Charles  Cockerell,  Esq. 
Benjamin  FeiTCy,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner. 
Philip  Hardwick,  Esq., 
C.  Hussey,  Esq. 
Rev.  E,  James. 
Rev,  J.  Ingram,  D.D, 
OwenB,  Carter,  Esq, 


R,A. 


R.A. 


J.  H.  Markland.  Esq. 
Rev.  F,  C.  Plumptre,  D.D. 
Ambrose  Poynter,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Rose. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome. 
Rev.  W.  Staunton. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart. 
Roland  Warburton,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 


I^ce-Prcsidcnts. 


EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  AKTIQUITTES. 

Presidtnt.—W .  R.  HamUton,  Esq.,  V,P.S,A. 

fVeu.  Archdeacon  Burney. 

Huu.  Robert  Curzon,  jun.  _ 


C.  Babington,  Esq. 
C.  F.  Barnwell,  Esq.    • 
il.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Samuel  Birch,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Buc-kland,  D.D. 
W,  Bromot,  Esq.,  M.D. 
W.  Burge,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Deane, 
Rev.  W.  Dyke. 


1  The  Dean  of  Hereford 
(.SitfIljohal•d^^*^L 


acott. 
Sir  Alex.  Duff  Gordon,  Bart. 
T,  W.  King,  Esq. 
Edward  Hawkins,  Esq, 
Sir  Frederick  iladden. 
C.  Newton,  Esq. 
George  Ormerod,  Esq.,  D.C.L, 
Henry  Shaw,  Esq. 
W.  S'  Taux,  Esq, 
Rev.  Johii  Ward, 


All  Subscribers  of  One  Pound  will  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
Meetings,  Discussions,  Excursions,  itc,  which  may  take  place 
on  this  occasion,  to  introduce  one  Lady,  and  receive  the  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting. 

SvJ^scrijftio^is  are  received  hy  Messrs.  Cockhurn,  4,  WliitekaU ; 
and  2fcss)-s.  V/'ickliam,  \^''incltester. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committee, 

Albert  Wat,  Hon.  Sec. 


DARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LItiRARY,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics.— It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnisli  a  Scries  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
achoolB,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  Utile  Works  will 
be  found  naiticularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  aVe  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible:  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  mid  brief  lor  the  memory; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  not  only  to  their 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  Containing  in 
a  few  Lessons  so  m.uch  of  the  Elements  ol  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understandmg  of  every  Art  and  Science 
In  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles,  By  George  Dak- 
let,  A.B.    Fourth  Edition,  4m.  6d.  f\otb. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which 
the  Fjicments  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  numerous  Cuts.     (Second  Edition.)     -is.  6d.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  Oli 
Proportions  and  Progressions,    Third  Edition.    4s.  6d.  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.    Seco^jd  Edition,  3s.  6d.  cl. 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
Bciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
■^Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  "  Mechanics.^' 
Tatlor  and  Walton,  Booksellers  and  FubUshers  to  Univerflitj 
College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 


BEIiDOE'S  WATERPROOF  OVER  -  COATS, 
SHOOTING  JACKETS,  &c.,  IN  LLAMAS  and  other  new 
and  greatly  approved  materials,  manufactured  expressly  for 
W.  B.  These  really  waterproof  garments  having  been  in  ex- 
tensive use  seven  years,  and  become  established  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  respectable  classes— are,  it  is  presumed  now,  too 
well  known  to  need  description  or  recommendation,  daily  expe- 
rience increasingly  proves  that  where  once  adopted  they  are 
regarded  as  sine  qua  nons.  A  large  Stock  of  first-rate  Garments, 
adapted  to  all  purposes,  and  guaranteed  to  exclude  any  rain 
whatever,  kept  to  select  from,  of  which  an  inspection  is  confi- 
dently invited. — Made  only  by 

W.  BERDOE,  Tailos,  Wateepeoofee,  &c.,  69,  Coenhili., 
NosTH  Side.  j 


THE  POPULAR  MEDICINE.— Read  the  following 
account  from  Mr.  HOLLIER,  BookseUer,  Dudley  : — 

Tipton,  Staffordbhire. 

T,  Joshua  Ball,  hereby  testify  that  I  had  been  dreadfully 
afflicted  wth  Rheumatic  Gout  for  17  years,  so  tliat  I  have  at 
times  kept  my  bed  for  months  together,  and  could  not  get  any- 
thing to  do  me  good,  till  I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which 
I  am  very  happy  to  state  have  restored  me  to  perfect  health. 

Joshua  Ball. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  famous  remedy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  undoubted  proofs  of  its  efficacy,  and  by  a  mass  of 
Evidence  and  Testimonials  which  no  other  rae'dicine  ever  yet 
called  forth.  These  facts  have  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  very  large  sale — more  than  15,000  boxes  per  week.  When 
this  large  sale  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  unprincipled 
persons,  who  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  themselves,  and  reckless 
of  the  injury  it  may  do  to  others,  are  attempting  to  foist  on  the 
incautious  various  imitations,  and  in  order  that  purchasers 
may  be  able  to  detect  these  frauds,  care  must  be  taken  to  look 
at  the  Government  Stamp  pasted  round  each  box,  and  be  sure 
it  has  the  words  "  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  in  White  Letters  on 
a  Red  Ground  engraved  therein,  and  forms  part  of  the  Stamp  ; 
also  that  the  signature  of  T.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Crane-courtj  Is 
printed  with  the  directions  viTapped  round  each  box. 

N.B.  Ask  for  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  and  inquire  for  the 
little  book,  containing  the  Life  of  Old  Parr,  32  pages,  with  en- 
gravings, also  the  numerous  testimonials,  which  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application,  of  all  ageflts  and  respectable  vendors 
throughout  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  1^.,  2s,  M.,  and  lis.,  by  every  respect- 
able medicine  vendor. 

VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7, 18i5,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool". 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a~pa«e  of  glass-, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especiaRy  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr,  Samuel  Reals, 
Bu-mingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs,  Dixia 
and  Williams,  Bristol-  Messrs.  Thos.  and  WiU,  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &lc.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12 e, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park  ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

SUPERIOR    FRENCH     BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

^  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and.horse-hair. 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  thej 
having  been  the  original  inti-oducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  dura.- 
bility.  List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  foi*  the  manufactm-e  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-manufactui*ers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham-com't-road. 

CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 

^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  eff'ectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  mthout  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impedinlunt  ,to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNYoN,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  fuU  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


AFACT.— MECHI'S  MAGIC    STROP  is  known  to- 
have  sharpened  Razors  when  all  other  means  had  failed.    ■ 
Those  who  doubt  it  can  ask  their  friends,  and  if  they  purchase    \ 
and  are  not  satisfied,  may  have  their  money  returned.     They   I 
are  cheap — 2s.  GJ.,  3s.  Gd.,  is.  Gd.,  and  the  very  large  size  5s.  6d. 
and  6s.  6d.  each.     The  Magic  Paste  is  Gd.  and  Is.  per  cake.   1 
Upwards  of  150,000  Strops,and  1,500,000  cakes  of  Paste.havebeea    | 
sold  in  the  last  6  years,  which  is  a  pretty  good  proof  of  their  ex-   1 
ceUence.     There  is  a  little  fact,  however,  to  notice,  which  may 
prevent  much  disajjpointment  and  a  good  deal  of  pain.    Sundry    j 
unprincipled  persons  desirous  of  sharing  Mechi's  goodfortune,     j 
without  being  entitled  to  it,  have  made  up  thousands  of  common    'l 
strops,  calling  them  "The  Magic  Strop-,"  "The  Double  Magic    j' 
Strop,"  "The  Real  Magic  Strop,"  and  so  on,  tailing  care  not  to  put    ! 
in  "  Mechi's  Magic  StroiJ."  Now,  by  noticing  the  name  Mechi  on   ' 
each  strop,  ■with  the  address,  No.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  Lon-   'a 
DON,  you  are  sure  to  be  right,  as  the  law  will  not  allow  them  to   I 
put  Mechi's  name  on  the  spurious  sort.    These  imitation  Strops  | 
are  manufactured  in  lai'ge  quantities  at  Sheffield,  and  shipped 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  America  and  the  Colonies  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  too  many  instances  the  buyers  are  not  aware 
they  are  deceived,  although  they  find  them  of  no  use  in  sharpen- 
ing, which  is  a  considerable  injury  to  Mechi's  good  name.    Most 
respectable  perfumers   throughout  the   United  Kingdom  will   ■ 
supply  the  genuine  Strop  as  cheap  as  if  purchased  at  Mechi's; 
His  manufactory  is  at  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  where  may 
be  had  his  famous  Bagatelle  Tables,  Dressing  Cases,  Papier  , 
Maclie  Goods  ;  also  his  approved  Razors,  Penknives,  and  Table 
Cutlery.     Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis.  | 


ROWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS.— 
(Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  universally  preferred.)— ROWLAND'S  MACaS- 
SAR  OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Preservation,  and  for  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair.— Price,  3s.  Gd. — 7s.  j  family  bottles  (equal  to 
four  small)  10^.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  2Ii.  per  bottle, 

ROWLAND'S  KALTDOR,  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion. — Price,  is.  Gd,  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. — Price,  2s.  9d.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION,— SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDSarefrequentlyofFered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty.)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  Name,  or 
the  woi'd  "  Gendine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  "  ROWLAND'S." 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"ROWLAND'S"  is  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article,  For  the 
protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — • 

A.    ROWLAND    AND    SON,    20,    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  ty  the  Proprietors,  and  by  most  Chemists  aiid  Perfumerf. 

%•  AU  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


Printed  by  William  BRATiBtrBY,  ot  No.  6,  Voik-place,  Stoke  Newirgton,  and 
Fkrdbrick  Mollhtt  Evans,  of  No-  7.  Charch-row,  Stoke  N^win^ton,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlcaex,  Printera,  at  their  Office  In  Lombard -«reet,  in 
the  precinct  of  Whitefriare,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  publfehed  by  iheia 
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SAl'UEDAY,  SEPTEMBER  G. 

URS'l'  &  M'MULLEN,  Seedsmi^n  and  Florists, 

G.  Leadenlmll-stroet,  bofr  to  inform  their  friends  and  the 

public  that  they  hiive  just  received  their  assortment  of  Dutch 

and  C;ipe  Bulbs,  in  fine  cunJition.     CaUilugues  of  which,  may 

be  had  on  application. 

Fuch-ia  Serratitblia  (impovtetT  1  v  ^Icssis. 

Veitch  and  Son) £110  each. 

Princess  Alice  Maude  Strawberries         . .     0  10    G  per  100, 

Deptfurd  Tine  do 0  10    G        „ 

British  Queen  do 0    5    0        „ 

6,  Leadenlinll-street.  London.  Sept  fi. 

LYNE'S  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  much  pleasure  in 
stating  to  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  the  Trade,  that  he 
has  a;xain  obtained  the  valuable  collection  of  GERANIUMS 
r;used  by 

PHILIP  E.  LYNE,  Esq.,  op  Lipson. 
which  have  been  carefully  selected  from  at  least  1200  Seedlings. 
The  following  are    recommended  as  Jirst-rate  show 
Jtowers  : —  £    s.   d. 

Lyne's  Hesperus each    1  11    6 

„      Marmion ,,        1  11    G 

,,       Princess „         110 

„       Merry  ilonarch „         1     1     0 

„       King  of  Sasonv ,,         110 

„      Rosebud ' „        110 

„       Chaplet    „         lie 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  U.  Gs. 
The  following  sorts  are  recommended  more  for  their 
novelty  and  hriUiancy  (f  colour,  than  for  their  qualifica- 
tions as  show  flowers  : — 

Lyne's  Vampire    . .  7s.  Gd.  I  Lyue's  Aladdin. ...  75.  Gd. 

„       Picta 7    6      1       „       Moonbeam.  7     G 

Or  the  set  of  Four  for  21s. 
The  followinj  were  sent  out  last  autumn,    and   are    now 
offered  at  10s.  dd.  each,  or  ■lO.-t.  the  set : — Lyne's  Princess  Alice, 
White  Perfection,  Imogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Strong  established  plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  November  next.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  The  isiial  aUoicance  to  the  Trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demand  for  Mr.  Lyne's  SeedUngs  last  year, 
all  the  late  orders  could  not  be  executed ;  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ments therefure,  it  is  desu'ed  that  all  orders  will  be  forwarded  as 
early  as  possible. 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL  THE  GERANIUMS  CAN  BE 

ORTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 
Union-road  Nurserj-,  Plymouth,  September  6. 

"  ARRIVAlTOF  DUTCH"  BULBS^ 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above,  in  the  finest  condition,   Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 

Ht^cin^ths,  -Double  and  Single,  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yel- 
low, of  the  most  approved  kinds,  byname,  9s.,  lUs.,  and,lSs. 
per  dozen.  With  an  extensive  assortment  of  other  biilbs  at. 
equally  moderate  prices  ;  also,  50  kinds  of  first  class  Show' 
TULIPS,  by  name,  including  the  *'  True  Norwich  Black 
Baguet,"  for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  so  celebrated,  for  4;. ; 
25  ditto,  21.  5s. 

CAMELLIAS. 

12  Finest  and  Newest  varieties,  by  name,  305. 

ARAUCARIA   IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozen, 

3  „         12s. 

4  „  18s. 

5  „  30s. 

G        „  60s. 

Cedrus  Deodiu',  1  year,  fine      ..        ..    ISs.         „ 

1  foot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches ds.  „ 

,,         „      4  to  5  inches        ..         ..     18s.  ,, 

,,         ,,     IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    -125.  ,, 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   ..         ..     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  ..         ..       9s.  ., 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

21.  2s.  per  plant. 

Also,  the  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  by  name,  12s.  per  doz. 
Ditto        CIIllYSANTUEMUMS      „     12s.  do. 
Ditto  VERBENAS  ..         „       Gs.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ,.         „       9s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES  . .         . .        „    10s.  do. 

20  sorts  of  finest  Show  PINKS,  byname, 11. 

For  particulai's.  see  former  Advertisements. 

MYATT'S  "  BRITISH  QUEEN."  STRAWBERRY,  os.  per  100. 

"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE."  „  10s.      „ 

Great  Yarmouth  Nui-sery.  Sept.  G. 

VAN  nOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIF7flES  OF  CHILIAN 

ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Bel-ium, 
begs  to  offer  liis  new  ALSTROEMERIAS  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. — 12  varieties,  21s.  ;  25  varieties.  31s.  Gd.  ;  50  varieties, 
52s.  Gd.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahx,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  {post  paid)  to  Mr.  Van 
HocTTE,  at  Ghent.  The  deliveries  will  commence  on  the  15th 
September  nest,  the  plants  being  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  Ms  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establislimcnt  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, 12th  July  last),  says  of  these  plants  : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  ciimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  mth  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difiicult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultui'al  Society  of  the  5th  August,  is  the  following  grati- 
fying account  of  this  flower, — "  Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a 
bouquet  from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstroemeria  blooms  from 
tlie  open  ground  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and 
although  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they 
sufficiently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them 
would  be  in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion 
given  of  them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them. 
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TO  AMATEURS,  GARDENERS,  AND  NURSERYMEN. 
/:j.IlAND  DAHLIA  SHOW  OPEN  TO  ALL  ENG- 
^J     LAND,  at  Mr.  KmnpATracK's,  the  "Geohge  Canxixg," 
Grove-lane,  Cambenvell,  on  Thursday,  the  ISth  of  September, 
1S45. 

Class  1. — For  Nurserraien:  Entrance,  2s.  Gd.,  with  10s.  added 
by  Mr.  KiEKP.tTlHCK,  "for  the  Best  Tweaty-four  Dissiimlai- 
Blooms.  Class  2.— For  Amateurs  and  Gardeners:  Entrance. 
2s.  6d.,  with  10s.  added  by  Mr.  Kibkpatrick,  for  Twelve  Dissi- 
milar Blooms.  Class  3. — For  .\mateurs  and  Gardeners:  En- 
tJ-ance,  2s.  Ijd.,  with  7s.  added  by  Mr.  Kijikpatrick,  for  Nine 
Dissimilar  Blooms.  Class  4.— For  Amatem-s  and  Gardeners: 
Entrance,  2s.  tad.,  ivith  .5s.  added  by  Mr.  Kiskpatbick,  for  Six 
Dissimilar  Blooms. 

Persons  intending  to  show  in  anv  of  the  Classes  must  pay 
their  entrance  money  on  or  before  'M0XD.^.T,  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  when  a  Special  Meeting  wJU  take  place  to  arrange 
tlie  general  business  relative  to  the  show,  .AH  Flowers  intended 
for  show  to  be  in  the  room  by  Three  o'clock,  or  to  be  excluded, 
and  the  entrance  money  forfeited.  All  communications  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  KiRKPATKicK,  "  Geoege  Canni.vg,"  Grove-lane, 
Camberwell.  will  be  immediately  attended  to.  Four  persons  to 
compete  in  each  Class,  or  the  Premiums  not  to  be  added. 

rriHE  GRAND  PROVHJCIAL  DAHLIA  SHOW 
-L  FOR  ALL  ENGLAJfD- will  take  place  on  Tdesday  the 
16th  of  September,  at  the  SMi'e.Hall,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  tmder 
the  Patronage  of  the  Essex  Society  of  liorticultui-ists.  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur. 

Cla^ss.  Entrance, 

1— Amateurs.  12  Blooms.  Four  Prizes,  5!.,  81.,  21.,  11.    10s.  tid. 
2 — Amateurs  &,  Gardeners,  12  Blooms,  Four  Prizes, 

iL.3l.,H.,ll 10    6 

■) — Open  Class.  24  Blooms,  Four  Prizes,  5J.,  3J.,  2!.,  1(.    10    6 

4 — Fancy,  6  Blooms,  Two  Prizes,  20s.,  10s 5    0 

D — Seedlings,  1844,  i  Blooms,  Certificate  . .  . .  2  0 
G— Seedlings,  184-5.  1  Bloom,  Certificate  . .  . .  2  6 
AU  Seedling  Dahlias  .ore  requested  to  be  exhibited  at  this 
Show,  as  it  will  be  tlie  only  provincial  test  as  a  criterion  of  judg- 
ment for  new  flowers.  Fm-ther  particulars  as  to  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  intended  for  exhibition  at  this  Show  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to 

G.  T\'icKs,  Honorary  Secretary,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

NIVERSITY     COLLEGE,      LONDON.— 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  Government  of  the  Council  of  the  College. 

Head  Master— Thomas  Hewitt  Ket,  -A.M. 

The  School  will  Open  on  Tuesday,  the  28d  September.  The 
Session  is  divided  into  three  Terms.'viz.  :— from  2:3d  September 
to  Christmas,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  fi-om  Easter  to 
the  4th  .August. 

The  Yearly  Payment  for  each  Pupil  is  151.,  of  which  5L  are 
paid  m  advance  in  each  term.  The  hours  of  attendance  are 
ti-om  a  Quarter  past  Nine  to  Three-quarters  past  Three.  The 
afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Satm'day  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  Drawing. 

The  subjects  taught  are  Reading,  TYriting.  the  properties  of 
the  most  familiar  objects— natural  and  artificial,  the  EngUsh, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages.  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  Geograph.y— both  physical  and  political.  Arith- 
metic and  Book-keeping,  the  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Drawing. 

^  .Any  Pupil  may  omit  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  education.  There 
is  a  General  Examination  of  the  Pupils  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  the  Prizes  are  then  given.  The  Discipline  of  the 
School  is  maintained  without  corporeal  punishment.  A  Monthly 
Report^  of  the  conduct  of  each  Pupil  is  sent  to  his  parent  or 
guardian.     Several  of  the  Masters  receive  Boarders. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Col- 

5?;  Chas.  C.  Atkinsos,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

Ihe  College  Lectures,  in  the  Classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cme,  commence  on  the  1st  October  ;  those  of  the  Faculty  of 
.Arts,  on  15th  October.— September,  1845. 


"PUCHSIA"  CONSTELL.ATION."— Strong  plants  o  f 
JL  this  Splendid  FUCHSIA  may  stUl  be  had  of  the  raiser,  or 
his  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  at  123.  6d.  each. 

"VYtLLLiM  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


^    „„,  GLADIOLUS  GAUDAVENSIS. 

y  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
A-'  respectfully  offers  strong  bulbs  of  the  above  at  5s.  each,  to 
be  had  also  of  Messrs.  Warner  &,  Warner,  Cornhill,  London, 
from  the  Ist  of  October  next. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade, 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MAUKSFIELD,   NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  A.ND  SON  having  on  hand  an 
immense  Stock  of  all  the  New  and  approved  STRAWBER- 
RIES, they  are  now  sending  out  strong  plants  at  the  following 
reduced  prices  :         )Varfa)it'2d  true  to  name.        Price  per  100. 

Myatt's  British  Queen  Ss.  Gd, 

„         Dcptford  Pine 7     S 

,,         Ehza   2    6 

,,         Prince  Albert 7    G 

,,         Princess  AUce  Maud 10     0 

,,        Princess  Royal 5    0 

Elton  Pine 2    G 

Plants  will  be  presented  gratis  to  defray  the  expense  of  car- 
riage ;  a  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  soUcited  from 
unknown  Correspondents. 


ROSES  IN  BLOOM. 

W.  W.  and  Son's  Collection  of  PERPETUAL  ROSES  .arc  now 
coming  into  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  flower  during  the 
autumnal  months.  Admittance  gratis,  d.aily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted). Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hay  ward's 
Heath  Station  on  the  Loudon  and  Brighton  Railway,  from 
wiiich  place  conveyances  may  be  obtained. 

L  dutciTflower  ROOTS^ 

WARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seldsmen  &.  Florists, 
28,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  beg 
most  respectfully  tiHnform  the  Nobilitj*  and  Gentry  that  they 
have  just  received  their  annual  supply  of  HY.ACINTHS,  N.VR- 
ClSSiJS,  TULIPS,  ic.  from  Holland  ;  amongst  which  will  be 
found  many  New  aud  Beautiful  varieties,  a  Catalogue  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  by  post  ou  application. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844.— 
Edwaiid  Beck  informs  the  Public  that  he  will  send  out 
the  following  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October,  deli- 
vered free  in  London,  for  cash  only. 


Rosy  Cu'cle    . 

.£110 

Isabella 

.£1    1 

0 

6unset    . 

.110 

Margaret 

.     0  10 

R 

Mustee    . 

.110 

Favorita 

.     0  10 

fi 

Marc  Antony 

.110 

Zenobia 

.     0  10 

t> 

Desdemona 

.110 

Worton-cottage 

Isleworth,  Sept.  6. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844.—. 
After  the  10th  of  the  present  month,  I  shall  feel  ohiiged 
hy  my  friends  making;  no  more  rtmittanees  nntil  fm-thcr  notice, 
my  present  stock  heing:  nearly,  and  in  some  instances  whoUy,. 
engaged. — E.  Beck.  "^Vorton  Cottage.  Sept.  G. 


O  iEMANTHUS   MULTIFLORUS  _  Very   stroug 
^  ^    hulbs  of  the  above,  just  imported  from  AMca,  to  he  had 

at  Louis  Van   Houttz's  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium,   at  Six.  Gd. 

per  dozen.     Orders  received  also  for  the  same,   by  Mr.  G-eoege 

Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIaT" 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
■vvho  have  ordered  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  FUCHSIA 
that  it  is  tlieir  intention  to  commence  sendinj;  them  out  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  following  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  havius" 
already  secured  strong  Plants,  -.vill  he  able  to  supply  them 
Trde.  The  names  of  any  additional  Subscribers  \>111  appear  iit 
a  future  advertisement. 

Strong  plants  21s.  each,  with  one  plant  sent  over  ■nhen  three 
ai'e  taken. 

N.13. — A  reference  or  remittance  from  unknown,  corre- 
spondents.— Exeter,  September  G,  1S45. 


Ball,  ill".  F.  C,  Tauntoir 
Brown,  J.  and  H.,  London 
Bass  and  Brown,  Sudbm-y 
Bigland  and  Co.,  Manchester 
Burgess  and  Kent,  PenkhuU 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York 
Bryan,  Mr.  S,,  Grantham 
Bell,  Mr.,  Norwich 
Buck  and  Sous.  Regent's-park 
Catleugh,  Mr.  W.,  Chelsea 
Cruikshanks,  Mr., Birmingham 
Cunningham  &  Son.  Liverpool 
Cattell,  Mr.,  AVesterham 
Cunningham,  J.,  Edinburgh 
Dickson  and  Son,  Edinburgh 
Drysdale  and  Co.,  Glasgow 
Epps,  Mr.  W.,  Maidstone 
Edwards,  Mr.  J.,  York 
Fryer,  Mr.  J.,  Camberwell 
Fisher,     Holmes,      aud     Co., 

Sheffield 
Faii'bairn,  Messrs.,  Clapham 
Fox,  Mr.  J.,  Penzance 
Gaines.  Mr.  N..  Battersea 
Glendinning,  ifr.,  Chiswick 
Girling,  Mr.  S..  Stowmarket 
Gregory,  Mr.,  Cirencester 
Garaway,  Mayes,  &,  Co.,  Bristol 
Gill,  Ml-..  Blandford 
Hally,  Mr.,  Blackheath 
Henderson.Messrs.,  Pine-apple 

place 
Hm-st  ».t  Co.,  Messrs.,  London 
Hancock  and  Son.  Dui'ham 
Ivery,  Mr.,  Peckham 
1' Anson    and    Finney,    Gates- 
head 
Jeffries  and  Son,  Ipswich 
Knight  and  Perry,  London 


Kellock  and  Co.,  Birkenhead 
Knight,  B.  W.,  St.  Leonards 
Kendal,  Mr.,  Stoke  Xewington. 
Keynes,  Mr.  J.,  Salisbury 
Lee,  Messrs.,  Hammersmith 
Low  and  Co..  Clapton 
Leroy,  Mr.  A.,  St.  Augers 
Lau'd,  Mr.  W.,  Dundee 
Mountjoy  and  Son.,  Ealing 
Miller,  Mr.  "W..  Rarasgate 
Mackies  and  Ewinir,  Norwich 
May.  Mr.  W.,  Bedale 
Meldrum.  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 
Makoy,  Mr..  Leige 
Newberrv,  Mr.,  Upwav 
Ottey,  Mr.  J.,  Peckham 
Pope  and  Sons,  Birmingham 
Pearson,  Messrs.,  Nottingham 
Pontey,  Mr.  A.,  Plymouth 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt 
RoUisson,  Messrs.,  Tooting 
Ronalds.  H.  i  Son,  Brentlbrd 
Smith,  Mr.,  Islington 
Smith.  Mr.  J.,  Dalston 
Standish.  Mr.  J..  Bagshot 
Silverlock,  Mr..  Chichester 
Schlachtei',  Mr.  C. .  Loos-le-LUle 
Stedman,  Mrs.,  Isleworth 
Tiley.  Mr.  E..  Bath 
Van  Houtte.  Mr..  Ghent 
White  and  Co.,  Poole 
Wlytley  and  Oshnrnc,  FuJham 
Walters,  Mr.,  llilperton 
Webber,  Mr.,  Merriott 
AVarner  and  Warner,  London 
Wallace,  Mr.  J.,  Maidstone 
Widnall.  Mr.,  Grantchester 
Wood,  Mr.  P..  Plymouth 
Youell  and  Co.,  Yarmouth 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  CAPE  BULBS,  ic. 

BERNARD  SAUNDERS,  Nursekymax,  &c.,  begs 
respectfully  to  call  the  early  attention  of  Amateurs  and 
the  trade  in  general  to  his  extensive  collections  of  IXI  AS,  SPA- 
RAXIS,  TRITONIAS.  BABIANAS.  GLADIOLUS,  WAT- 
SONIAS,  OXALIS,  IRIS,  and  LILIUMS,  which  are  now  ready 
for  delivery.  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
Island  of  Jersey,  Sept.  6. 
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liULliUUS  FLOWER  ItOOTS. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SUNS  having  imported  more 
lartrely  this  season  than  heretofore,  have  the  pleasure  of 
o%ring  their  HYACINTHS,  ANEIIOXES,  IRISES,  TULIPS, 
&c.,  at  considerably  reduced  prices  ;  and  having,  during;  the 
blooming  season,  selected  the  favourite  sorts  from  each  of  the 
celebrated  Florists  in  and  near  Haarlem,  they  feel  confident 
that  their  Cullection  is  equal  to  any  imported  into  England  this 
season. — Priced  descriptive  Catalogues  will, be  sent  post  free  on 
application. — Reading  Nursery,  Readirg,  Berks.,  Sept.  6. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  LOOTS. 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  Florists  and  Seedsman,  beg  re- 
spectfully to  acquaint  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public, 
that  thev  have  received  their  annual  supply  of  IIYACINTIIS, 
TULIPS.  NARCISSUS,  &c.  &.C.,  direct  from  the  best  growers 
,  in  Haarlem,  which  have  arrh-ed  in  excellent  condition  ;  the 
bulbs  being  large  and  handsome.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. —  86,  High-street  (opposite  the  Town  Hall), 
borough  of  Southwark. 


NEW  "AND  RARE  PLANTS.— SI.PHOCAMPY- 
LUS  COCCINEUS.  a  most  beautiful  shrubby  greenhouse 
Plant,  of  fine  habit  and  free  blooming,  strong  plants,  42^. 

CALANDRINIA  UMBELLATA,  a  fine  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  10.^.  Gd. 

CALCEOLARIA  FLORIBUNDA.  an  imported  species  from 
Peru,  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out,  75.  Gd. — The  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Messrs.  VEITCH  &:  SON  beg  to  ofi'er  the  above  fine  Plants, 
which  have  received  numerous  prizes  at  the  Loudon  Exhibitions, 
and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  really  good.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  persons  wishing  to  have  them  in  the  same  package 
with  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  they  will  be  ready  for  deUvery  on  the 
15th  inst. — Exeter,  September  6. 


FANSIE3  AND  CALCEOLARIAS. 

H  MAJOR,  Kuosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  be^s  to  inti- 
•  mate  that  he  can  now  supply  a  few  sets  of  his  three 
beautiful  SEEDLING  PANSIES,  viz..  Purity,  Bridal  Ring,  and 
-Duke  of  York,  for  10s.  post  free.  Also  the  following  select 
kinds,  for  21s.  post  free  :— Duke  of  York  (ilajor's),  Punty  (do.), 
Fanny  (do.).  Ovid  (do.),  Miss  Battye  (do.),  Rob  Roy  (Camp- 
bell's). Standard  (Fryer's).  Topaz  (Schafield's),  Brilliant  (do.), 
Pizarro  (Thompson's),  Hale's  (dark  seedling),  Malibran 
(Thompson's).  Most  of  the  leading  varieties  at  very  reduced 
prices,  an  abridged  catalogue  of  which  may  be  had  on  (post- 
paid) application.  Select  Pansy-seed,  at  25.  Gd.  per  packet. 
And.  by  the  1st  of  October,  will  be  ready,  sets  of  12  of  his  best 
Seedhng  Shrubby  CALCEOLARIAS,  sent  out  for  the  first  time 
-this  spring,  price  253.  A  remittance  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents is  respectfully  requested  with  the  order. — Sept.  6. 


JOHN  SCHOFIELD'S  NEW  PANSY,  "  PRESI- 
^  DENT,"  7s.  Gd.  per  plant.  The  above  Splendid  Seedling 
PANSY  was  in  the  first  pan  of  12  Seedlings  at  the  Grand  Open 
Show,  held  at  York,  August  19th  ;  also  in  the  first  pan  of  six 
SeedUngs  at  Leeds,  August  28th.  J.  S.  will  have  three  others 
to  offer  next  Spring.  A  few  plants  of  the  following  fine  sorts 
can  now  be  had,  viz  : — Topaz  (Scbofield's),  Brilliant  (do.),  Purity 
(Major's),  Duke  of  York  (do.),  Pizan-o  (Thomson's),  and  Miss 
Hornby  (Michie's),  3s.  Gd.  each,  or  the  six  for  153.  ;  good  sorts, 
from  Gs.  to  12s.  per  dozen,  a  list  of  which  is  now  ready,  free  ;  a 
large  stock  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c. ;  select  Pansy  Seeds, 
2s.  6rf.  per  packet. — Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 


EXHIBITION  OF    LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London.  By 
•  "Appointment  FLORIST  to  HER  MAJESTY  the 
QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the  KING  of  SAXONY, 
begs  to  inform  the  Nobihty,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his 
extensive  assortment  of  this  most  beautiful  LILY,  which  has 
been  so  universally  admired,  is  in  flower,  aud  will  continue  in 
perfection  during  the  month  of  September  ;  and  may  be  viewed 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted.     Admittance  gratis. 

JS.  COOK,  Prince's  Risborough,  wishes  to  inform 
•  his  numerous  customers  that  his  Descriptive  List  of  first- 
class  Seedling  Pansies  can  be  had  by  applying  as  above  ;  also 
the  first-class  Seedling  Geranium  aud  Pansy  Seed,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  55.  a  packet.— Longwick,  Sept.  6. 


ROSES,  1845-6.— GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  H.  LANE  &  SON'S  CAXALOGUE  OF 
ROSES  for  the  ensuing  autumn  and  following  spring  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  by  a  pre- 
paid application,  enclosing  a  2d.  postage  stamp.  As  a  copy  of 
the  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  their  customers,  they  will  be 
obliged  by  being  informed  if  the  same  should  not  be  duly 
received. 

It  might  not  be  considered  arrogant  or  out  of  place  here  to 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son's  superior  stock  and 
mode  of  cultivation  of  ROSES  in  POTS,  that  they  have  ob- 
tained, during  the  last  season,  the  First  Prize  at  each  of  the 
Horticultural  Shows  at  Chiswick,  and  Two  First  Prizes  out  of 
three  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Shows  at  the  Regent's- 
park. 

Their  new  Bulb  Catalogue,  and  new  General  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees.  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbers,  and  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants,  may  also  be  had  on  application 
as  above,  inclosing  a  '2d.  stamp. ^September,  1845. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  akd  PAPER-WHITE  NAR. 
CISSUS,  4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  just 
arrived  at  A.  Cobbett's,  late  Mr,  Barron's,  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Orders  by  post  punctually  attended  to. 


CHAPMAN'S  PRINCE  OF  WALES  PLUM.— 
This  Seedling  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Chapman  at 
Brentford-end,  in  1S30,  from  the  Orleans  Plum.  It  is  a  much 
freer  grower,  a  better  bearer,  a  much  larger,  handsomer,  and 
better  flavoured  Plum  than  the  Oiieans.  Its  colour  is  a  purplish 
pink,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  handsomest  and  most  pro- 
lific Plum  in  cultivation  ;  it  immediately  succeeds  the  Orleans 
in  ripening,  and  will  never  crack,  be  it  ever  so  ripe.  Strong 
Maiden  Plants  55.  each  ;  3-years  old  Fruiting  ones,  10s.  Gd. 
All  orders,  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount,  will  be  attended 
to  at  the  proper  season  ;  if  by  Post-office  oi-der,  payable  at 
Brentford.— Messrs.  C.  &  T.  Chapman,  Nurserymen,  Brentford- 
end,  Middlesex. 

PINE  APPLES. — A  most  excellent  preserve  for  the 
Dessert,  maybe  made  of  the  Foreign  PINE  APPLES  by 
COOPER'S  PATENT  APPARATUS  and  Vessels  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Sold  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  7, 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  where 
Particulars  and  Testimonials  may  be  had,  or  they  will  be  for- 
warded by  post,  if  required.  May  be  seen  at  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, near  Charing  Cross,  London. 

wYdNALL'S  CHOICE  PANSY  SEiTD. 

SWIDNALL,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
•  has  much  pleasure  in  again  offering  his  choice  PANSY 
SEED,  and  trusts  it  will  meet  the  universal  approval  which  was 
80  justly  bestowed  upon  that  which  he  .sent  out  last  year,  being 
collected  from  named  varieties  in  fine  condition.  Packets  con- 
taining sufficient  Seed,  with  careful  cultivation,  to  grow  500 
.plants  and  ujjwards,  may  be  had  free,  upon  forwarding  30  post- 
age stamps,  or  a  post-office  order,  at  2s.  Gd.  each^  or  three 
packets  for  Gs. — Grantchester,  Sept.  6. 


BRIGHT  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA  (Bouvaedia  flava,  Dne). 
T  OULS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  at  Ghent  (Bel- 
J—J  gium),  intends  to  send  out,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  good  bushy  plants  of  his  new  bright  YELLOW 
BOUVARDIA  (Bouvardia  flava,  Decaisne),  a  coloured  drawing 
of  which  will  accompany  each  plant,  which  will  be  sent  to 
Loudon  free.  Not  one  plant  of  this  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA 
has  hitherto  left  bis  Nursery.  Price  21s,,  without  discount, 
unless  four  plants  be  taken.  Orders  also  received  at  Mr. 
Geoege  Rahn's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

N.B.  The  coloured  drawing  of  the  above  Bouvardia  is  also  to 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  already  subscribed  :  U.  Glen- 
dinning,  Chisnick,!  plant ;  H.  Groom,  Clapham  Rise,  1 ;  J.  Har- 
rison, Downham.  1  ;  T.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine-apple-place, 
i  ;  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea,  6  ;  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton,  -i  :  H.  Major,  Knosthorpe,  1 ;  T.  Nant,  Guernsey,  1 ; 
W,  Rollisson  and  Sons,  Upper  Tooting,  2;  Willmot 'and 
Chaundy.  Lewisham,  4  ;  W.Wood  and  Son,  Maresfield,  4 ;  C. 
Young,  Epsom,  6. 


^I  "'HOM AS  LANG  (lately  partner  of  W.  &  T.  Samson), 
*■  has  commenced  Business  on  bis  own  account,  as  Nursert- 
MAX,  Seedsman,  and  Florist,  at  64,  Portland-street,  Kilmar- 
nock. The  Nursery  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
station  of  the  Glasgow  Railway. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STR^ET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 


BRITISH  SHEET  or  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 
In  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties,  J. 
Welch,  Jun.  (late  with  Mr.  Deake,  of  Jei-myn-street  and 
Oxford-street),  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and 
Horticulturists  generally,  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  above  article,  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  increased  sub- 
stance in  the  long  lengths,  so  successfully  used  at  Chatsworth, 
for  much  less  than  the  former  thin  Crown.  He  also  begs  to 
solicit  their  inspection  of  Stained  and  Ornamental  Glass,  which 
he  at  all  times  has  in  Stock  at  his  warehouse,  whei'e  lists  can 
be  obtained  on  application  by  poster  otherwise. 
12,  Panton-street,  Haymarket. 


CMALL     GLASS 


FOR    HOTHOUSES,    MELON 

PITS,  &c.  &c.— Several  thousand  feet  of  4  ins.  by  2,  4iins. 
by  2,  4^ ins.  by  2J^,  5  ins.  by  2,  -Hins.  by  2,  and  6  ins.  by  2,  from 
Id.  per  foot — Address,  R.  Cogan,  (rlass.  Lead,  and  Colour 
Warehouse,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. — Bee- 
Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  French  Ornament  Shades,  &,c.  (fee. 


WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 
— Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
with  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Hoi-ticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  cwt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  26s.0d. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

WaiTanted     Varnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE.  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
tfec.  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  ttc,  of  every  size  and  description. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY.  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Consei*- 
vatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ■ 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapom*  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Graeeehurch-street, 
'J  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
OYLINDEICAL  BOILERS,  respectfolly  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pmeries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degi-ee  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  ifc  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  die.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  &,c. 


nOTTAM    &   HALLEN  have    on  Show,  at  their 

T^^^^'"'"""'-^'/''-  ?'  ^^"^'■^■^  Street,  Oxfoed  Steeet, 
LoNnoN,   a  great  variety    of  the  following    articles   for   the 

rl^^ir'i  ,"j  ',^''y,'°"^P""'''  ™-:-Gai-den  EoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engmes,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
descoption  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  aud  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c 

STRONG  IRON   HURDLES,  "and  best   Wire  for 

Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  miproved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
n  ater  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 

SHOW  ROOilS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxpoed  Street,  oppo.site  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


SMITH   AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING^S 
HOAD,    CHELSEA. 
Fountains,  Vases,  Figures,  &c.  ike,  in  great  v-AEjETr. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
^-'  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Borbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-j ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street,  London. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOtlSE 

WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK,  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 
IVTR.  CLARK  begs  to  state,  for  the  infoi-mation  of 
-L' A  his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, hy  the  If epeal  of  the  Dutifupon  Glass,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Forty  per  Cent. 

'These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
wrought-iron  rims,  and  copper  bars ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liahiUty  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hothouses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sample  of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Clark  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  new 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  whole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  admitted  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


36.— 1845. 
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IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  GERANIUMS. 

riLLIA.M  E.  RENDLE  lias   this   season  a  most 

extensive  Stock  of  GEUANIUMS, 

Indttding  all  'Ik  iitv:st  aiii  Im.4  sorts  in  ciiUU'atioii, 

Amounting  to  more  than 

FIVE  THOUSAND  STRONO  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS, 

Which  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  .itter  the  2-.'d  of  September 

next.    The  first  orders  Will  have  the  best  plants. 

^^*  Vi'-'-nptive  aud  Priced  CaOdo<nt<:s  arc  nolo  ready. 
Union-road  Nursery,  riymouth,  Sept.  6. 


^Ije  ©arneiieriS'  Cijromcle. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1845. 

MEETING^  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
WuwBso^v,  b«pl.  17 — South  London  Floricullural        .        1  p.m. 

CODNTBT  SHOWS. 
Wbdvmoat,   Sept,  lO-.ManL'he.ier  Botank-al  and  Forticultural. 
Tri'Mi^at,       S^pt.  11— Betkshir*  Horticultural.* 
VTniwiiaOAV,    Sept.  17-H,.xham  Flora]  and  Hirtioullural. 
FuDjLT,  Sept.  19— Devon  and  Exeter  B(}tanio.il  and  Horc. 


All  that  we  see,  hear,  or  read  of  the  Potato 
Crop,  convinces  us  that  the  extent  of  injury  which 
has  befallen  it  is  in  no  degree  exaggerated,  but  the 
contrary,  and  that  there  is  no  present  help  for  it. 
We  see  no  prospect  of  stopping  the  murrain  by 
human  agency,  and  we  believe  that  the  best  thing  to 
do,  under  the  circumstance?,  is  to  let  the  crops  alone, 
unless  means  can  be  found  of  consuming  them  imme- 
diately ;  and  iu  that  case  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
dried.  Much  will  be  found  not  worth  the  digging. 
In  other  cases,  where  a  pai-t  only  of  the  tubers  are 
attacked,  it  will  be  better  for  the  symptoms  to  be- 
come more  distinct  before  what  remain  are  sorted 
and  pitted.  If  any  means  exist  for  consuming  those 
■which  are  just  beginning  to  decay,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  take  advantage  of  them  ;  for  unless  the  rot  has 
eaten  deep  into  the  tubers  they  maj-  certainly 
be  given  to  pigs  or  other  animals,  with  safety, 
provided  they  are  boiled  or  steamed,  and  mixed 
with  a  little"  salt.  This  has  been  done  within 
our  own  knowledge  ;  and  we  have  ourselves  eaten 
roasted  Potatoes,  in  which  the  canker  was  only  skin 
deep.  Many  idle  reports  are  current  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  deserve  no  attention. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  those  tubers 
which  were  sound  a  week  ago  remain  so,  and  mani- 
fest no  signs   of  being   attacked.     We   have  just 


covered  with  earth,  well  worked  in  between  them  ; 
then  another  layer  should  be  thoroughly  imbedded 
as  before  ;  and  so  on.  If  straw  could  be  had,  we 
should  even  be  inclined  to  thatch  the  heaps,  so  as 
to  keep  them  dry  ;  and  at  all  events,  if  they  are  in 
the  open  air  we  should  draw  trenches  round  them 
so  as  to  carry  oft' all  the  water.  Wet  is  favourable  to 
decay,  and  also  to  the  attacks  of  mould  plants ; 
dryness  is  an  enemy  to  both.  The  drier,  there- 
fore, the  Potatoes  can  be  kept  in  their  pits  the 
more  chance  there  will  be  of  keeping  sound  those 
that  are  so  when  laid  up.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  gardeners  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  precaution. 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  varieties  of  the 
Potato  are  more  attacked  by  the  murrain  than 
others,  and  a  Petworth  correspondent  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  fact.  It  is  well  worth 
inquiry  whether  the  sorts  which  are  suffer- 
ing the  most  are  not  old  and  long  cultivated 
varieties,  and  whether  newly-raised  kinds  are  not 
comparatively  free.  Perhaps  our  correspondents 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
point.  For  if  it  should  be  so,  that  will  be  a  very 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  raising  seedling  Po- 
tatoes to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto 
been  done  :  a  practice  upon  the  importance  of  which 
we  have  frequently  insisted,  without  reference  to 
the  murrain.  All  old  varieties  of  those  cultivated 
plants  which  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
stem,  and  not  by  seed,  seem  to  become  feeble  as 
they  grow  old,  there  being  in  this  respect  some  ana- 
logy between  plants  and  animals.  Feebleness  of 
constitution  is  certainly  the  great  predisposing  cause 
in  cases  of  murrain,  and  all  such  maladies  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  constant  introduc- 
tion of  newly  raised  and  vigorous  varieties  would 
offer  some  guarantee  asainst  such  calamities. 


A  short  time  since  one  of  our  correspondents 
drew  attention  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Cetlon  tree 
Rhododendron  :  and  as  his  account  is  confirmed  by 
others,  we  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning  what 
facts  relating  to  it  have  come  to  our  own  knowledge. 


The   species  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
examined  some  samples  put  by  in  a  dry  place,  and  |  mere  vai'iet)'  of  the  tree  Rhododendron  of  Conti- 


we  see  that  those  which  were  sound  at  the  time  of 
sorting  are  sound  still  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
in  which  the  disease  had  shown  itself  but  a  very 
little,  are  much  worse,  and  are  decaying  fast.  In 
the  open  field,  too,  the  mischief  does  not  seem  to 
spread,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  if  we  had  had 
hot  sunn}-  weather,  the  evil  would  have  gone  no 
further.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  gloomj'  state 
of  the  air,  and  the  low  temperature,  have  been 
imperfectly  compensated  for  by  absence  of  rain. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  another  column, 
connects  the  Potato  murrain  with  the  attacks  of  a 
kind  of  mould,  analogous  to  that  to  which  Mr. 
Hassall  attributes  the  destruction  of  decaying 
Apples  (see  p.  771,  1S42),  and  Professor  Bell  has 
favoured  us  with  some  observations  which  entirely 
confirm  this  opinion.  -And  this  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected;  for  as  soon  as  living  matter  loses  its 
force,  as  soon  as  diminished  vitality  takes  the  place 
of  the  customary  vigour,  all  sorts  of  parasites  acquire 
power,  and  contend  for  its  destruction.  It  is  so  with 
all  plants,  and  all  animals- — even  with  man  himself. 
First  comes  feebleness,  next  incipient  decay,  and 
then  spring  up  myriads  of  creatures  whose  life  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  decomposing  bodies  of 
tieir  neighbours.  Cold  and  wet,  acting  upon  the 
Potato  while  enervated  by  excessive  and  sudden 
growth,  caused  a  rapid  diminution  of  vitality,  por- 
tions died  and  decayed,  and  communicated  the 
contagion  to  the  parts  in  contact  with  them  ;  thus 
was  prepared  a  field  on  which  the  mouldiness  could 
establish  itself,  and  the  moment  this  was  effected  the 
evil  gained  new  vigour  ;  for  once  in  possession  of  a 
decayed  spot,  the  spawn  (or  mycelium)  of  the  mouldi- 
ness spreads  rapidly  into  parts  to  all  appearance 
still  uninjured.  And  thus  an  evil  in  itself  too  great 
becomes  infinitely  increased. 

This  fact  is  of  the  first  importance,  with  reference 
to  the  preservation  during  winter  of  what  may  re- 
main of  the  crop.  It  will  never  do  to  pit  the  Pota- 
toes in  heaps,  covered  with  straw  and  earth.  If 
this  system  is  pursued,  we  anticipate  the  total  decay 
of  such  heaps.  It  is  very  improbable  that,  with  all 
possible  care,  the  Potatoes  will  be  so  sorted  that  no 
infected  tubers  shall  be  left  in  the  heaps.  One  such 
tuber  will  communicate  the  maladj'  to  a  ton  ;  for  it 
will  soon  form  mouldiness  on  its  own  surface  ;  the 
Potatoes  in  contact  with  it  will  be  infected ;  they 
will  give  \i  to  their  neighbours,  and  so  on.  In  the 
process  of  pitting,  every  Potato  must  be  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  solid  earth.  Then,  if  one 
tuber  decays,  it  will  not  be  able  to  spread  the  mis- 
chief, because,  being  imbedded  in  soil,  it  will  not  be 
in  contact  with  others.  Potatoes  therefore  should  be 
stored  in  heaps ;  a  single  layer  of  them  should  be 


nental  India.  In  our  gardens  it  is  commonly  called 
Rhododendron  Rollissonii  ;  and  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register,"  for  1843,  it  is  figured  at  t.  25  under  that 
name.  A  suspicion,  however,  was  at  the  same  time 
expressed  that  it  might  be  the  Ceylon  Rhododen- 
dron, but  the  leaves  being  brown  underneath  instead 
of  silvery,  as  is  the  case  in  wild  specimens  from  that 
island,  led  to  the  supposition  that  R.  Rollissonii 
was  not  identical  with  the  Ceylon  plant.  We  per- 
ceive, however,  that  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is 
variable,  for  upon  turning  to  a  volume  of  Ceylon 
drawings,  executed  by  an  artist  employed  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  there,  one  of  the  leaves  is  repre- 
sented as  being  brown.  The  Ceylon  plant  and 
Rhododendron  Rollissonii  may  be  regarded,  then, 
as  identical.  It  is  also  called  Rhododendron  no- 
bile  ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  described  anywhere 
under  that  name,  which  is  understood  to  have 
originated  with  Dr.  Wallich. 

The  first  knowledge  that  we  had  of  this  plant  was 
derived  from  the  late  Mr.  Macrae,  who  many  years 
since  communicated  specimens  of  it  with  the  draw- 
ing above  alluded  to.  At  a  later  period,  Mrs. 
Walker,  in  her  entertaining  naiTativeof  the  ascent 
of  Adam's  Peak,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon, 
mentioned  some  particulars  about  it,  which  are 
important.  This  lady  found  it  growing  on  the  cone 
which  terminates  the  mountain,  associated  with  a 
low  Bamboo,  and  species  of  the  hardj'  European 
genera  A''alerian,  Houndstongue,  and  Slum.  On 
the  4th  Februai-y  the  thermometer  stood  at  54"  at 
daybreak  on  the  summit  of  the  peak ;  but  the 
climate  where  the  Rhododendron  grows  is  not  so 
mild  as  it  would  appear  to  be  from  this  observation, 
for  on  another  occasion  Mrs.  AValker  speaks  of 
the  great  difficulty  she  experienced  in  keeping  her- 
self warm,  of  nights  being  so  cold  that  even  the 
weariness  attendant  upon  mountain  travelling  failed 
to  procure  sleep,  and  of"  frosty  mornings  which  had 
blighted  everything  ;  even  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Rhododendron  were  shrivelled  up  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched,  and  not  one  of  the  common  vege- 
table )iroductions,  which  generally  blossom  all  the 
year  round,  had  a  single  flower  upon  them." 

More  recently  the  Rhododendron  tracts  have 
been  visited  by  Mr.  Gardner,  from  one  of  whose 
letters  to  a  friend  iu  England  we  are  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extract  : — "  I  have  lately  paid  a 
visit  to  a  health-station  on  the  mountains,  about  .50 
miles  distant  from  Kandy,  and  upwards  of  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  found  some  splendid 
Balsams  and  Ferns  on  the  way  up  ;  and  in  the  plain 
itself  it  was  quite  delightful  to  botanise,  from  the 
great  variety  of  European  forms  of  plants  which  are 
to  be  met  with  at  every  footstep.     Thus  my  collec- 


tion contains  species  of  Rubus,  Potentilla,  Anemone, 
Ranunculus,  I3erberry,  Alehemilla  vulgaris.  Agri- 
mony, Hypericum,  Heracleum,  Bupleurum,  Pedi- 
cularis,  Viola,  &c.  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  place  is  the  tree  Rhododendron,  but  I  rather 
suspect  that  it  is  different  from  the  Nepaul  plant. 
It  is  scattered  in  great  abundance  through  the  plain, 
and  often  reaches  to  the  height  of  from  20  to  30 
feet,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  circumference." 

These  statements  certainly  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Ceylon  Rhododendron  will  possess  hardy 
habits,  and  most  especially  its  growing  amidst  so 
many  forms  of  common  European  vegetation.  But 
we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  such  indications. 
The  constitution  of  plants  is  affected  by  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
accurately,  that  we  can  only  sav-,  in  this  case,  that 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  tolerable  hardiness  of 
the  species. 

CULTURE  OF  CHILIAN  ALSTRCEMERIAS. 
Mr,  Van  Houtte's  directions,  though  given  for 
Chilian  species  generally,  are  probably  founded  merely 
on  his  own  culture  of  his  hybrid  Alstrosmeria  Van 
Houttei.  They  are  not  applicable  to  the  species  gene- 
rally ;  nor  do  I  believe  them  to  be  suitable  for  his  own 
cross  in  all  situations.  (Indeed, the  method  adopted  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  great  failures  in  parts  of  his 
beds,  and  the  less  accurate  observance  of  them  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  great  superiority  in  the  vigour  of 
some  portions. 

The  golden  Alstrcsmeria  of  Chiloe  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  our  climate,  and  that  of  Valparaiso  not  much  less  ; 
and,  if  we  could  obtain  those  from  the  mountain  pastures 
of  Antuco  behind  Conception,  wiiere  according  to 
Pceppig  tliey  vary  with  every  shade  of  vermilion, 
orange,  lemon  colour,  and  white,  no  English  frosts 
would  injure  them.  Tliis  species  grows  with  surprising 
vigour,  and  as  close  as  the  stems  can  stand,  in  peat,  in 
the  d-ompest  part  of  the  garden,  wliere  water  does  not 
actually  stagnate.  In  loam  it  is  less  vigorous  and 
liealthy,  and  is  much  strengthened  by  a  winter  top- 
dressing  of  dung.  In  peat  it  sows  itself  so  as  to  be 
troublesome.  Alstrocmeria  hismantha  and  its  varieties, 
such  as  Barclay!,  &c.,  and  ciliaris,  thrive  perfectly  with- 
out protection  in  many  g.^rdens  in  the  south,  but  not  so 
freely  in  all  situations  as  aurea.  A.  pulchra,  Cuming- 
iaua.  and  psittacina  stand  well  in  front  of  a  greenhouse 
in  Yorkshire,  with  a  mat  thrown  over  at  night,  and  iu 
frosty  weather  during  the  winter,  whether  in  peat  or 
not ;  their  greatest  enemies  are  the  snails.  A.  pulchra 
iu  a  peat  border,  with  leaves  thrown  over  in  winter, 
rotted  ;  in  a  dry  south  border  of  sandy  loam  it  has  stood 
seven  or  eight  ye.irs  unprotected,  but  requires  to  be 
watered  wlien  growing  in  sucli  a  position  ;  frost  seems 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  of 
his  mules  to  know  how  tliey  should  be  best  cultivated  in 
England  ;  nor  even  near  Ghent,  as  appears  by  the  ine- 
quality of  bis  beds.  That  which  might  be  suitable  on 
the  Ghent  sand,  miglit  be  quite  inapplicable  to  a  differ- 
ent subsoil  and  the  nioister  climate  of  England.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  quantity  of  dung  in  his  compost 
had  destroyed  many  and  injured  others  amongst  his 
plants;  none  of  which,  though  very  beautiful,  were  in  par- 
ticular vigour  in  those  beds.  Mr.  Barclay's  gardener.who 
has  been  rem.arkably  successful  in  the  growth  of  Alstrci- 
merias,  perhaps  from  the  vicinity  of  a  peculiar  loam, 
like  tliat  of  Norwood,  would  probably  be  able  to  give  us 
much  better  directions  as  to  compost,  &c.  Alstrcemeria 
peregrina  and  Bomarea  variabilis  stand  well  in  a  peat 
border  in  Yorkshh-e,  with  a  few  leiives  tlu'own  over  in 
the  winter. —  W.  H. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

When  the  philosopher  failed  in  his  attempts  to  burn 
the  diamond  he  did  not  despair,  because  he  felt  assured 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
the  day  would  come  when  his  successors  in  science 
would  accomplish  it  ;  and  in  due  time  his  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  And  when  the  learned  President  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  tried  to 
grow  good  Pines  without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat,  his  ex- 
periments proved  signal  failures.  Yet  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  that,  like 
the  philosopher  above  alluded  to,  if  Mr.  Knight  had  not 
felt  assured  that  it  might  be  accomplished  he  would  not 
have  attempted  it,  and  in  all  the  cavils  that  have  ai'isen 
between  theory  and  practice  among  gardeners  since 
Mr.  Knight's  time,  this  failure  of  his  has  ever  been  the 
rallying  point  and  the  strongliold  for  the  practical  man 
to  fiy  to — a  something  purely  practical  beyond  the  reach 
of  science  to  impugn — that  the  President,  with  all  his 
horticultiu'al  physiology,  failed  to  grow  Pines  on  the 
shelf  ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  tliat  if  there  be 
one  point  in  practical  gardening  at  the  present  day 
more  clearly  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  that 
good  Pines  cannot  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  bot- 
tom-heat. 

"  But  this  the  Gods  in  later  times  perform." — i?b»ifr. 

In  easter-week  I  undertook  a  journey  to  Bicton, 
principally  to  see  that  celebrated  garden,  where,  among 
other  things,  the  Pine-apples  particukarly  engaged  my 
attention.  Some  three  or  four  score  were  just  showing 
fruit,  and  a  splendid  show  they  made  ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this' superficial  observation,  I  poked  my  fingers 
into  the  bark-bed,  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  plunged, 
when  to  my  surprise  I  found  they  were  not  plunged  at 
all,  but  standing  on  pUlars  of  brick,  with  a,  little  loose 
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dry  tan  betn-een  the  pillars  to  fill  the  bed  up,  so  that 
bottom-heat  to  these  Pines  was  as  effectually  denied  as 
it  was  to  those  of  Mr.  Knight  when  placed  on  a  stage. 
I  need  not  say  any  more  respecting  these  Pines  at  Bic- 
ton,  since  they  have  been  already  noticed,  at  p.  473,  by 
Mr.  Barnes  himself.  "  Twenty-one  Queen  Pines,  1 06^ 
lbs. !" — a  feat  of  Pine- growing  the  most  extraordinary  on 
record  ;  for  the  fact  of  Jlr.  Mills  swelling  out  two  or 
three  Providence  Pines,  in  a  small  pit  heated  by  dung- 
linings,  to  15  lbs.  weight,  although  it  may  astonish  at 
first  sight,  loses  much  of  its  importance  when  it  is  known 
that  the  average  weight  of  a  well-grown  Providence  is 
about  8  lbs.,  whereas  the  average  weight  of  a  well- 
grown  Queen  is  little  more  than  3  lbs.,  eonsecjuently  any 
one  versed  in  these  matters  will  judge  of  the  two 
productions  by  separate  standards  ;  in  this  case,  it  is 
not  an  isolated  sample  of  two  or  three  large  Pines  cut 
once  in  a  lifetime,  but  an  even  crop  annually — a  score 
at  a  time,  and  that  score  above  a  cwt.  How  is  this 
done  ?  aye,  there  lies  the  secret.  Two  things,  however, 
I  observed  which  may  give  some  clue  to  their  culture ; 
the  first  was,  that  ordinary  Pine-growers  use  raw  mate- 
rials, whereas  Jlr.  Barnes's  fine  soil  is  roasted,  or 
otherwise  cooked  ;  in  fact,  his  soils  and  their  prepara- 
tions form  quite  a  theory  of  his  o'sii,  differing  essen- 
tially from  ordinary  practice.  Other  people's  Pines 
are,  generally  speaking,  water-drinkers,  whereas  Mr. 
Barnes  brews  a  sparkling  liquor  expressly  for  his.  But 
I  must  stop  here  and  refer  the  reader  for  further  in- 
formation in  this  matter  to  an  accoimt  of  the  culture 
and  management  of  the  Pine,  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon,  from  Mr.  Barnes's  own  manuscript  in  the  con- 
cluding Number  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine." — 
Alexander  Forsyth,  Alton  Towers. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Potatoes. — Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  am 
sorrj'  to  say  that  the  Potato-murrain  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Northamptonshire  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly, 
and  will,  I  fear,  do  great  damage  unless  the  improved 
state  of  the  weather  checks  the  evil,  about  which  I  am 
not  verj'  sanguine.  I  have  seen  it  on  various  kinds  of 
soil,  and  on  both  early  and  very  late  planted  Potatoes — 
on  some,  indeed,  which  are  now  in  fuU  blossom.  It  is 
quite  as  virulent  on  well-drained  fields,  whether  the  soil 
is  bad  or  good,  as  on  the  cold,  undrained  clay  of  our 
forest-land.  The  worst  case  that  I  have  seen  is  in 
Htmtingdonshire,  on  an  excellent  piece  of  well-drained 
land,  but  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the  river,  not 
however  subject  to  be  flooded.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
tubers  are  at  present  affected,  but  the  haulm  is  decaying 
very  rapidly,  and  in  every  case  the  blighted  spots  are 
covered  with  Botrytis  infestans,  Mont.  You  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  mould  upon  the  Potatoes 
which  you  sent  me  is  identical  with  that  upon  the  leaves, 
and  the  same  irith  what  I  have  received  from  Paris. 
On  making  a  very  fine  vertical  section  through  the  less 
diseased  portions  of  the  tubers,  I  find  incipient  plants  of 
the  mould  in  the  more  healthy  cells  ;  for,  in  general, 
the  brown  spots  do  not  at  first  consist  entirely  of  decayed 
cells,  but  still  retain  many  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state.  At 
a  later  period,  probably,  all  the  cells  would  be  more  or 
less  altered.  Those  which  are  uncolouted  exhibit  their 
usual  appearance ;  but  the  walls  of  the  diseased  cells 
are  thickened,  and  have  a  granulated  appearance. 
Both  in  the  coloured  and  discoloured  cells  the  grains  of 
fecula  remain  apparently  tmaltered,  and  are  as  sensible 
to  tile  effect  of  iodine  as  ever.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that,  at  least  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
tubers  would  yield  as  good  starch  as  those  which  are 
sound.  There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
processes  upon  the  grains  of  fecula,  as  in  the  disease  so 
admirably  illustrated  by  Martins.  It  is  the  cellular 
tissue  alone  which  seems  to  be  affected.  The  cells  im- 
mediately beneath  the  cuticle,  especially  where  there  is 
a  depressed  spot  externally,  are  often  impregnated  with 
the  mycelium  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  pure  white  of 
the  mycelium  predominates,  and  the  brown  tint  in  a 
great  measure  vanishes.  Even  in  this  case  I  find  the 
grains  of  fecula  healthy  and  abundant.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  decay  of  the  tuber  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause  which  affects  the  leaves,  viz.,  by  the  growth  of  a 
mould  whose  development  has  been  promoted  by  the  ex- 
cessive wet.  The  parasite  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed  before,  butthereis  little  doubt  that  itwillnow  be 
found  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  in  damp  and  ill-drained 
spots  even  in  the  driest  years.  The  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  mould,  and  its  consequent  injurious  effects, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  season,  it  will  beyond  doubt 
be  impossible  to  find  a  remedy  ;  nor  does  it  seem  from 
what  has  been  stated  above,  that  even  the  best  cultiva- 
tion will  insure  exemption.  It  is  greatly  to  he  desired 
that  as  such  points  are  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  in  hand  by 
Government,  some  of  our  Agriculttiral  Societies  would 
from  time  to  time  take  proper  steps  to  insure  the  best 
information  possible  as  to  the  extent  and  circumstances 
of  any  plague  like  that  which  is  at  present  so  injurious. 
The  most  valuable  facts  are  thus  obtained  upon  the 
Continent  when  the  commissions  are  properly  instituted; 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  calamity  by  which 
the  Vines  in  France  were  for  some  time  affected,  such 
inquiries  have  been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial 
results.  It  is  impossible  from  any  number  of  independ- 
ent documents  to  arrive  at  the  complete  history  of  any 
disease  like  the  present.  A  continued  series  of  obsen'a- 
tions,  conducted  both  by  practical  and  scientific  men, 
and  thus  embracing  every  possible  point,  and  extending 
through  remote  districts,  with  the  power  of  comparing 
individually  the  different  phases  it  exliibits,J  or  ihe 


varied  circumstances  under  which  it  appears,  can  alone  '• 
lead  to  anything  satisfactory.  The  expense,  doubtless, ', 
would  be  considerable  ;  but  the  utility,  whether  imme-  \ 
diate  or  more  remote,  would  be  fuUy  commensurate 

with  the  expence. — M.  J.  JU.,  King's  Cliffe. As  you  ! 

have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  want  of  drainage  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  murrain,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
disease  is  as  great  on  my  premises  and  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  driest  chalk  soil,  as  it  is  in  low  swampy 
situations.  The  other  day  my  servant  brought  in  a 
basket  of  three  kinds,  some  of  which  were  planted  in 
October,  flattering  himself  they  were  uncommonly  fine;  ' 
the  soil  from  whence  they  were  taken  was  remarkably  { 
dry.  The  foliage  of  the  early  planted  beginning  to  turn, 
he  was  led  to  suppose  they  were  ripe  ;  but  on  a  close 
examination  of  the  sorts  they  were  found  to  be  infected  I 
just  in  the  manner  described  by  ''J.  G.  M."  in  last 
week's  paper.  Our  poor  are  making  sad  cry.  They 
have  not  one  peck  in  five  free  from  disease. — A.  Gall. 
.4.S  I  have  already  troubled  you  once  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  I  may  as  well  go  on.  As  we  are  now  eat- 
ing in  my  family  my  No.  3  (Fox's  Seedling),  I  had  a 
quantity  dug  up  on  Friday  the  22d,  when,  finding  the 
disease  had  increased  seriously  in  the  tubers  of  this  par- 
ticular soit,  during  the  interval  from  the  previous  Mon- 
day, I  directed  them  all  to  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away.  Your  letter  induced  me  to  wait  till  Monday 
before  I  took  any  steps  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  my 
crop.  Yesterday  I  carefully  examined  aU  my  Potatoes, 
and  the  result  is  as  below  : — 1.  Ash-leaved  Kidney, 
haulm  entirely  gone,  tubers  sound,  and  in  good  order. 
— 2.  July,  in  three  different  situations  ;  (a)  Light  soil 
verging  on  hazel  mould,  situated  high  and  dry,  sloping 
to  south  and  trenched,  subsoil  sandstone  rock  ^^-ith 
fissures — leaves  partially  affected,  haulm  almost  clear, 
tubers  quite  sound;  (6.)  Thirsty  sand,  simUar  result ; 
(c.)  Moist  clay,  similar  result,  tubers  remarkably  juicy. 
— 3.  Fox's  Seedling,  dug  up. — 4.  Peeler,  leaf  destroyed, 
hauhn  much  spotted,  tubers  uninjured.- — 5.  Lancashire 
Red,  haulm  entirely  gone,  tubers  sound  and  full  of  juice; 
soil  or  rich  garden  mould,  same  as  Julys  [a). — 
6.  Canada  Pine  ;  soil  same  as  Julys  (a),  leaf  much 
injured,  haulm  less  hurt,  tubers  sound ;  a  backward 
sort,  not  half  ripe. — 7.  Dr.  Henderson's,  haulm  nearly 
gone,  tubers  sound,  in  garden  motdd. — 8.  JIangold 
Wurzel,  in  same  soil  as  Julys  (a),  almost  entirely 
free,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  on  leaves,  appa- 
rently not  mcreasing  ;  the  plant  continues  in  full  vigour. 
— 9.  London  Kidney,  in  garden  and  with  Julys  (a), 
haulm  quite  gone,  tubers  perfect,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  present  eating. — 10.  Downton  Yam,  leaf 
gone,  haulm  almost  gone,  but  still  very  green  and  fresh- 
looking  under  the  skin,  tubers  perfect  and  very  juicy  : 
situation  same  as  Julys  (aj — II.  Pheasant  Eye, 
wet  loam,  not  drained,  leaf  partially  gone,  haulm  luxu- 
uriant  and  fresh-looking,  tubers  sound.  I  venture  to  hope, 
with  Dr.  Bell  Salter,  that  the  disease  has  made  very 
little  progress  since  my  last;  in  fact,  thoughlhave  made 
many  inquiries,  I  have  ascertained  no  new  case  of  mis- 
chief within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  and  very  little 
additional  injury  in  those  spots  which  were  only  par- 
tially damaged  before.  In  some  places,  and  with  some 
sorts  of  Potatoes,  the  injury  has  been  much  greater 
than  in  others,  and  probably  the  early  planted  ones  have 
on  the  whole  suffered  most.  The  panic  is  very  great 
in  the  towns,  and  Potatoes  are  therefore  unsaleable. 
In  the  villages  the  consumption  is  certainly  diminished, 
and  a  cottager's  wife  told  me  yesterday,  that  her  family 
had  not  eaten  half  so  many  Potatoes  as  usual  this  season, 
not  because  they  had  other  food  in  abundance,  but  be- 
cause, to  use  her  own  expression,  "  they  seemed  to  go 
further."  I  suppose  they  have  been  less  palatable.  In 
reference  to  your  remark,  that  the  disease  commences 
underground,  I  must  beg  leave,  though  no  physiologist, 
to  doubt  it.  I  have,  in  very  many  instances,  split,  or 
divided  the  haulm  from  the  blossom  to  the  root,  and  in 
only  two  instances  did  I  find  any  defect  below  the 
groundj  both  these  were  in  the  Julys  (b)  ;  the  out- 
side appearance  was  that  of  mildew,  the  stalk  at  the 
lower  end  both  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  dry,  w-iry,  and  scarcely  flexible  ;  but  this 
occasionally  happens  in  ordinary  seasons,  I  have  found 
only  one  instance  of  the  disease  having  penetrated  the 
haulm  more  than  skin  deep,  without  desti'oying  it ;  in 
this  case,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  brown 
canker.  My  observations  would  not  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  well-drained  land  has  in  any  material  degree 
escaped  the  scourge,  and  I  feel  fully  justified  in  making 
the  remark,  from  the  very  porous  character  of  the  soil 
around  me,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  cultivated.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  circumstance,  that  on  Friday,  the  Sth 
of  August,  we  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  lightning  from  all  parts  of  the 
heavens.  We  had  also  three  nights'  consecutive  frosts 
at  that  time,  and  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  the  disease  was 
first  noticed  in  this  neighbourhood.  1  do  not  pretend 
to  infer  that  electricity  has  introduced  the  disease,  but 
as  the  coincidence  occurred,  I  have  thought  right  to 
mention  it.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  mischief  to 
the  cold,  wet,  and  generally  ungeuial  season,  and  perhaps 
to  our  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  the 
Potato.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  JIangold 
Wurzel  Potato  different  from  that  of  other  kinds,  oris  my 
observation  in  its  favour  a  solitary  testimony ! — H.  //., 

Peticorlh. Although  the  press  has  teemed  with  re  • 

ports  of  the  sad  failure  in  the  Potato-crop,  nothing  of  the 

I  sort  has  been  remarked  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 

far  as  I  am  aware,  hitherto  ;  and  I  live  in  a  part  of  the 

cotmtrj',  the  centre  of  Cheshire,  where  the  Potato  forms 


a  most  important  part  of  the  routine  of  tillage.  The 
other  day,  however,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
black-looking  patch  in  my  garden,  and  on  close  exami- 
nation I  soon  discoveredallthe  symptoms  so  much  com- 
plained of,  and  which  seem  to  identifj'  it  with  this  almost 
universal  disaster;  and  which  I  at  once  must  pronounce 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lass  than  mildew.  I  may,  of 
course,  be  wrong  in  my  assumption :  this,  time  must 
prove  ;  but  mildew  in  general  has  such  distinct  features, 
that  long  experience  in  such  matters  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken. I  feel  astonished  (assuming  for  the  moment 
that  I  am  right  in  the  ooinion)  that  this  had  not  been, 
discovered  before.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have  e.x- 
amined,  in  three  distinct  stages,  the  points  all  agree 
with  those  related  from  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  stage,  the  black  spot  looks  as 
though  a  hot  coal  of  small  dimensions  had  been  laid  oa 
a  given  point.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unambiguous 
character  of  the  second  stage,  I  should  have  fancied  that 
it  was  a  parasite  belongirg  to  the  genus  Uredo.  The 
second  stage,  if  I  may  so  divide  the  matter,  appears  to 
be  the  rolling  or  curling  up  of  the  leaves  all  over  the 
plant,  exhibiting  thereby  :he  back  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
whole  plant  at  this  period  appears  white  with  mildew. 
This  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  general  blackness  and  rot- 
tenness; the  leaves  aretotally  perished,  the  stem  denuded, 
and  the  rot  proceeding  so  rapidly,  that  portions  of 
the  stem  soon  become  a  pulpy  mass.  X  ctit 
into  some  tubers  this  morning,  which  belonged  to 
roots  nearly  in  the  third  stage,  and  I  found  the  end  dis- 
coloured in  a  considerable  degree  ;  more  especially  at 
that  point  where  the  string  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Potato  ;  this  is  just  what  I  had  expected.  The  Potato 
plant  abounding  so  much  in  watery  matter,  appears  to 
furnish  a  better  subject  than  most  plants  for  such  rapid 
and  astounding  effects  of  destructive  fermentation,  or 
decay  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  from  the  circumstance  of  its  attacking  the  crop  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island  first,  as  also  the 
earliest  kinds  in  general,  that  this  mildewrequires  a  highly 
elaboratedstate  of  sapin  theplant  to  facilitate  its  progress. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  Pea  mildew.  If  the  general  ela- 
borations of  the  plant  move,  through  the  influence  of 
heat  and  light,  at  a  greater  rapidity  than  can  be  sufln- 
ciently  supplied  by  the  ascending  current,  the  mildew 
spreads  with  great  rapidity.  I  think  it  likely  that  the 
incessant  rains,  accompanied  with  such  low  temperature, 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
the  fibrous  action  of  the  root  has  been  much  paralysed. 
It  is  certain  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  have  not 
been  as  in  ordinary  summers.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  whatever  arrests  the  secretions  of  the  Potato,  robs 
the  tuber  of  a  portion  of  accretive  matter,  and  conse- 
quently of  keeping,  as  well  as  nutritious  qualities.  I 
should,  therefore,  advise  those  who  are  troubled  with 
this  sad  affair,  to  take  them  up,  and  use  or  sell  them 
before  the  rot  in  the  stem  takes  place  ;  as  it  is  known 
to  proceed  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  may  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage  produce  disease  amongst  stock,  if  used  in 
that  state.  I  may  add  that  I  used  two  samples,  care- 
fully boiled,  yesterday.  One  from  a  plot  at  a  corner 
badly  injured  ;  the  other  from  another  corner  at  present 
free  from  this  pest ;  the  difference  was  considerable, 
both  in  colour   and  flavour. —  R.  Errington,   Oulton. 

1  beg  to  mention  that,  so  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight 

is  concerned,  the  crop  may  be  considered  as  destroyed. 
W\  the  plans  suggested  at  p.  575  have  been  tried  in 
vain  ;  apparently  fine  Potatoes  have  been  carefully  dug 
np  and  stored  away,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
have  been  foimd  all  rotten  and  unfit  for  use.  I  have 
visited  numerous  localities  in  the  island,  and  everywhere 
the  fatal  disease  presents  itself.— G.  F.  Crossthwail,  Ryde. 

-As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 

the  South  of  Bedfordshire  is  only  partially  visited  with  the 
evil ;  its  ravages  are  more  manifest  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  and  in  all  the  disease  appears  in  a  milder 
form  than  is  described  in  yotir  paper.  I  have  a  piece 
of  ground  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  planted  with  Po- 
tatoes. The  soil  is  a  fine  bazel  loam,  and  the  field  slopes 
towards  the  south.  Most  probably  Potatoes  were  never 
grown  here  before.  I  had  the  ground  trenched  18  ins,  deep 
in  the  autumn,  and  thrown  up  in  hacks.  The  Potatoes 
were  planted  in  April,  with  more  than  a  usual  quantity 
of  stable-dung  placed  over  the  sets,  so  that  they  had 
every  advantage  both  of  drainage  and  maunre.  The 
plants  were  very  promising  until  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  when  an  appearance  of  premature  ripeness  be- 
came visible.  At  this  time,  Monday  Sept.  1,  t'ne  Early 
Shaws  have  but  little  green  remaining  on  their  tops;  the 
Pink-eyed  Kidneys  not  much  more;  and  the  later  kinds, 
though  not  withered,  are  as  brown  as  they  were  last 
year  at  the  end  of  Octobei*.  I  cannot  find  in  any  case 
that  the  stems  have  rotted,  but  they  ha'v'e  turned  black, 
and  the  foliage  has  quite  disappeared.  I  dug  up  three 
rows  of  Early  Shaws  this  morning,  and  the  produce  has 
proved  better  than  I  expected.  The  quantity  is  very 
small, when  the  expensive  mode  of  culture  is  considered; 
but  tlie  proportion  of  unsound  tubers  is  not  large. 
This  unsoundness  appears  most  on  the  Potatoes  nearest 
the  surface,  and  presents  a  dirty-brown  colour,  which 
extends  in  various  degrees  into  the  structure  of  the 
tuber.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  this 
discolouration  is  not  associated  with  rottenness,  since  the 
part  affected  is  as  hard  and  as  juicy  as  that  which  is 
sound.  I  observed  also  that  one  Potato  which  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  discoloured  part  was  fast  healing 
over,  which  I  presume  could  not  be  the  case  if  rotten- 
ness had  commenced.  The  sound  Potatoes  of  this  lot 
of  Early  Shaws  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw  brought  to 
table,     I  took  up  nearly  60  bushels  of  Ash-leaved  Kid- 
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neys  last  month,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  unsound 
tuber  among  tliem. — H.  Burgess, the  Bury,  Luton,  Beds. 

In  the  garden  of  my  employer  we  have  a  small  plot 

of  ground  expressly  set  apart  for  early  Potatoes  ;  it  is 
notdrained,and  ia  rather  of  a  wetand  cold  nature(avery 
unsuitable  place  for  such  a  purpose  you  .will  think),  still 
it  haa  always  grown  them  very  well  till  this  season,  when 
the  whole  have  been  destroyed  by  the  prevailing  disease. 
Half  of  tlie  piece  is  planted  with  an  early  Kidney,  and 
the  other  half  with  a  round  sort  called  here  the  "Second 
Early ;"  they  are  now  totally  unfit  for  use,  and  becom- 
ing daily  worse.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  described  to  have  taken  place 
elsewhere.  The  Kidneys  were  spoiled  first ;  none  of 
them  seemed  to  be  attacked  till  they  arrived  at  the  full 
size.  I  have  some  later  ones  growing  on  a  piece  of 
drained  ground  about  60  yards  distant ;  these  I  hoped 
had  escaped,  and  I  was  beginning  to  ascribe  the  whole 
blame  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  others  to  the  want  of 
drainage,  but  within  the  last  fortnight  I  find  that  these 
are  also  infected,  and  the  disease  is  fast  spreading 
amongst  them.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  1 
can  hear  of  in  this  neighbourhood  (10  miles  north  of 
Carlisle) ;  the  crops  in  the  fields  are  looking  very  well, 
and  have  not  at  present,  either  in  root  or  haulm,  the 
slightest  indication  of  being  contaminated.  — William 
Smith,  Netherby,  Cumberland. 1  am  sorry  to  expe- 
rience the  reverse  of  your  anticipations  respecting  the 
abatement  of  the  Potato  murrain.  Although  it  was  a 
fortnight  later  in  making  its  appearance  here  than  in 
most  districts,  during  the  past  week  it  has  ravaged  as  I 
■witnessed  in  Kent ;  the  haulm  of  early  kinds  was  com- 
pletely blackened  in  three  days,  and  in  the  late  kinds  it 
is  much  discoloured  with  black  spots.  Some  Potatoes 
are  rotting ;  others  have  many  specks,  as  you  describe, 

resembling  contused  flesh W.,  Gloucester. The 

Potato  plague  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  its  attacks  at  present  are  only  partial ; 
and  it  does  not  run  its  course  in  anything  like  so  brief  a 
period  as  some  of  your  southern  correspondents  describe. 
A  warm  aspect  and  a  well-drained  soil  seem  to  be  no 
safeguard  from  its  attacks  ;  for  I  happen  to  know  of  an 
instance  where  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  fromtlie  same  seed, 
■were  planted  on  a  dry  sunny  border,  in  a  private  garden 
in  this  city,  and  on  a  cold,  shady,  damp  border  in  the 
same  garden ;  yet  the  Potatoes  in  the  warm  and  dry 
aspect  are  destroyed,  while  the  others,  under  the  shade 
.and  drip  of  trees,  have  shown  no  symptoms  at  present 
of  being  injured.  In  the  case  mentioned,  however,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  latter  will  suffer  by-and- 
bye  ;  the  disease  appearing  to  me  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  fermentation  or  decomposition,  which,  when  once 
induced,  is  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  warmth.  This  view  of  the  case  also  serves  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  southern  collnties  have  been  the 
first  to  suffer  from  this  alarmmg  desolation,  and  why  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  may  look  out  for  its  ap- 
pearance  amongst  their  crops  before  many  days.  ~- 

W.  Marshall,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  September  4. 1 

cannot  agree  with  you  in  attributing  the  disease  which 
affects  the  Potato-crop  to  excessive  moisture.  In 
the  first  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  earth  has  been 
saturated  with  moisture  to  an  unusual  degree  ?  Taking 
the  deficiency  of  moisture  during  the  last  year  I  imagine 
not.  But  with  respect  to  the  Potato-crop,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween those  grown  in  light  and  heavy  soil.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  there  are  acres  on  the  light 
ferruginous  sand,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff's,  and  conse- 
quently thoroughly  drained,  on  which  there  is  not  at 
this  moment  a  plant  that  is  not  infected.  What  the 
cause  may  be  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  traced  to  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
summer.  Had  this  been  the  cause,  would  not  the 
decay  have  been  more  gradual  ?  "Would  the  destruction 
of  the  plant  have  been  so  yery  rapid  ? —  VV.  E.  H., 
Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.  [It  is  not  merely  wet  that 
has  done  the  mischief;  it  is  the  combination  of  cold  and 
wet  acting  upon  very  tender  tissue.  About  that  we 
entertain  no  doubt.  We  inquired  as  to  drainage  rather 
than  asserted  anything  about  it,  as  you  will  perceive  if 
our  remarks  are  again  perused.] 

Potato  Disease,  effect  of  Autumn  planting  upon. — 
I  have  perused  Dr.  Salter's  letter  (p.  561)  with  much 
attention,  as  describing,  in  my  opinion,  most  correctly 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  Potato  crop  in  this 
county.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  personal  observation, 
and  also  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  failure  is  all  but 
universal.  What  the  cause  of  this  new  disease  really 
is,  has  not,  I  think,  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
I  think  that  some  of  your  correspondents  will  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  so  as  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, some  means  for  preserving  such  portions  of  the 
crop  as  are  not  yet  affected.  In  the  description  given 
by  Dr.  Salter,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  as  I  consider  it 
very  correct ;  but  I  confess  that  my  observations  lead 
me  to  differ  from  that  gentleman  as  to  the  part  in  which 
the  disease  first  takes  its  origin.  He  thinks  it  a  kind 
of  blight,  beginning  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  extending 
downwards,  and  finally  affecting  the  tuber ;  I  confess 
my  inability  to  explain  satisfactorily  what  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  disease  may  be.  Dr.  S.  seems  to  think 
that  we  must  trust  to  microscopical  observations  to  dis- 
cover a  parasite  on  the  plant.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  disease,  which,  when  occurring  in  the  animal  world, 
is  termed  gangrene,  or  mortification,  can  be  correctly 
applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  otherwise  I  should 
consider  these  brown  spots  to  be  incipient  mortification, 
and  that  as  the  effect  of  this  condition  the  death  of  the 
leaves  and  stem  foUowg,    A  circumstance  accidentally 


discovered  seems  to  support  this  view.     Previous  to  the 
appearance   of   this  disease  an  any  of  the  Potatoes  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  was  using  at  table  some  Ash. 
leaved  Kidneys,  of  excellent  quality,  and  so  ripe,  that 
from  natural  decay  the  haulm  was  withered.     A  small 
quantity  of  them  intended  for  seed  were  left,  and  a  few 
days  more,  upon  digging  them  up,  great  was  my  dis- 
appointment in  finding  them  all  more  or  less  affected 
with  this  disease.     Now   in   this    case,   there  was  not 
any  portion  of  the  plant  above  ground  which  could  be 
at  all  affected  by  "  blight,"  or  any  other  state  of  the 
atmosphere.      I    am,  therefore,   disposed    to    suggest 
whether  the  disease  is  not  one  primarily  affecting  the 
tuber,  and  probably  the  effect  of  continued  wet  and 
cold,  together  with  an  absence  of  solar  heat  and  light, 
whereby  the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  starch,  albumen,  and  other  inorganic  products 
have'  not  been  produced  in  the  proportions  necessary 
for  assimilation.     Chemical  analysis  of  the  tubers  thus 
affected  can  alone  prove  how  far  this  view  may  be  a  cor- 
rect one.     But  what  is  of  more  importance  is  to  suggest 
any  plan  for  checking orpreventingmischief  to  thosecrops 
that  are  not  as  yet  at  all,  or  only*  very  slightly  afi^ected. 
As  with  the  decay  of  the  haulm  all  further  growth  is 
at  an  end,  no  good  can  accrue  by  leaving  them  in  the 
ground  ;  therefore,  the  sooner  dug  up  the  better.     By 
exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to  air  and  solar  heat,  such  of 
them    as   are   not   very   extensively   affected  may   be 
checked  from  farther  decay,  sufficiently  so  for  seed  at 
any  rate,  and  probably  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  por- 
tions before  cooking,  and  by   mashing,  they   may  be 
wholesome   as  food.      If  superabundant  moisture  has 
in  any  way  contributed  to  this  disease,  ridging  up  the 
rows  very  highly,  so  as  to  leave  trenches  below  the  level 
of  the  roots  would  not  only  keep  them  dry,  but  would 
expose  a  larger  surface  for  the  influence  of  solar  heat 
and  light  to  ripen  the  tubers.      Nevertheless,  a  correct 
analysis  of  those  Potatoes  that  are  affected  is  most  de- 
sirable, to  satisfy  the  public  how  far  it  may  be  safe  to 
use  them,  either  for  themselves  or  for  pigs  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  as  it  has  been  stated  that  even  animals  fed  upon 
them  have  died  in  consequence.     As  connected  with  the 
present  subject,  and  as  proving,  in  my  opinion,  that  cold 
and  excessive  moisture  have  produced  the  failure,  allow 
me  to  allude  to  the  plan  of  autumn  planting,  as  recom- 
mended by  you  in  your  volume  for  1844.     Last  Novem- 
ber I  planted  3  gallons  of  the  sort  called  "  No-blowers," 
which  with  us  generally  ripen  early  in  the  autumn.  The 
sets  were  planted  whole,  quite  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  imbedded  in  long  stable  manure   not  very  rotten, 
and  the  rows  2s  feet  apart.     They  remained  the  whole 
of  last  winter,  which  was  a  most  trying  one,  without  any 
kind  of  cover  or  protection.     No  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion took  place  till  late  in  ihe  spring,  later  indeed  than 
the  early  sorts  which  were  planted  in  the  spring,  which 
X  attribute  to  the  great  depth  at  which  the  sets  were  put 
into  the  ground.     About  three  weeks  ago  they  showed 
the  usual  signs  of  ripening,  and  this  day  they  were  taken 
up;  the  produce  of  the  3  gallons  being  a  sack  (3  bushels). 
They  are  perfectly  ripe,  free  from  blemish  of  any  kind, 
and  altogether  a  very  fine  sample,  and  a  most  excellent 
Potato  when  dressed.     This  experiment  I  consider  is 
highly  favourable  to  autumn  planting,  and  would  seem 
to  afford  immunity  from  disease  in  such  seasons  as  the 
present.      It  may  at  first  appear  contradictory  to  what 
I  have  said,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys,  for  certainly  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instance, 
the  haulm  had  decayed  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
any  disease  in  the  crops  in  this  neighbourhood.     I  can 
only  account  for  those  planted  in  the  autumn  having 
escaped  a  similar  fate  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which 
they  grew,  thus  keeping  them  comparatively  dry  and 
warmer,  for  on  digging  them  up  the  long  litter  in  which 
they  were  imbedded  was  scarcely  more  rotted  than  at 
the  time  of  planting.     The  result  of  this  experiment  is, 
to  my  mind,  so  satisfactory  that   I  consider  the  plan  of 
autumn  planting  well  worthy  the  more  extended  trial, 
for  certainly  there  are  few  winters  so  severe  as  the  last, 
or  so  adverse  to  the  success  of  this  system.     We  may, 
therefore,  presume  that  in  more  open  seasons  the  plan 
would  answer  still  better. — ***,  M.D.,  Eastbourne. 

Gutta  Perclia. — About  two  years  ago  some  account 
was  given  of  a  new  vegetable  substance  called  Gutta 
Percha.  This  new  material  gives  promise  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  connected  with  various  manu- 
factures. I  find  that  I  can  with  facility  roll  it  out  or 
spread  it  on  cloth,  by  simply  submitting  it  to  a  tem- 
perature below  200°,  which  renders  it  quite  soft,  and  in 
this  state  it  is  readily  pressed  into  moulds,  or  made  to 
assume  any  pattern,  by  rollers  or  pressure  similar  to 
embossed  leather.  When  minutely  sub-divided  and 
washed  it  is  nearly  white,  and  in  this  soft  state  readily 
tinted  by  the  most  delicate  colours.  The  essential  oils 
dissolve  it  at  a  temperature  below  100°,  and  in  this 
state  it  combines  with  solutions  of  caoutchouc  ;  affords 
an  excellent  medium  for  mixing  colours  for  painting, 
and  forms  a  strong  flexible  cement  for  uniting  fibrous 
textures.  I  have  also  combined  it  with  caoutchouc  in 
the  mode  sometimes  called  masticating,  without  the 
least  difficulty.  A  substance  possessing  such  qualities, 
and  capable  of  being  wrought  with  such  facilities,  will 
be  brought  into  use  for  a  thousand  purposes.  The 
country  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Montgomerie,  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Establishment  for  this  boon,  which  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  he  gives  it  together  with  such  information 
as  he  has  collected,  gratuitously  to  the  public  without 
any  reservation  for  his  own  benefit.  I  owe  to  him  the 
first  specimen  I  obtained,  and  I  have  just  received  a 
considerable  quantity  imported  through  his  exertions. 
— T.  R.     [We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  our  cor- 


respondent for  some  most  interesting  specimens  c 
fabrics  obtained  from  this  singular  vegetable  product.] 
Glass  Trade. — Under  the  conviction  that  your  sundr 
articles,  on  the  subject  of  glass,  have  been  written  in  tti 
same  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  between  the  supplie 
and  consumer,  which  distinguishes  your  Paper  fror 
many  others,  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  will  be  ready  t 
receive  any  statement  that  may  tend  to  show  that  th 
charges  for  home-made  glass  are  not,  with  some  corapa 
nies,  open  to  the  animadversions  so  justly  made  by  yo 
on  others.  I  have  just,  received  a  supply  of  eubstantis 
and  flat  sheet  glass,  cut  into  the  sizes  ordered,  but  th 
greatest  quantity  26  ins.  by  8,  delivered  at  this  town,  a 
b^d.  per  square  foot,  16  ozs.  to  the  foot.  A  lighter  soi 
would  have  been  sent  at  i\d.,  by  Messrs.  Hartley  an 
Co.,  Wear  glassworks,  Sunderland.  Their  list  of  prices 
in  the  way  desired  by  your  correspondent  of  last  weel 
having  been  shown  me  at  a  nursery  garden  in  the  nortl 
led  me  to  apply  to  them. — Justus,  Nottingham.  [W 
are  extremely  glad  to  print  this  letter.  If  our  corr( 
spondent  will  turn  to  p.  343,  he  will  see  that  we  Ion 
ago  pointed  out  Mr,  Hartley  as  the  man  to  break  throng 
the  intolerable  combination  among  the  English  glaf 
trade.] 

Wasp-traps. — The  greatest  number  of  nests  taken  i 
one  season  by  my  directions  was  84.  They  wei 
squibbed  at  night  in  the  usual  way,  dug  up,  and  smashc 
on  the  spot ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  a  grei 
quantity  remained  or  not  for  the  destruction  of  frui 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  taking  nests  in  that  mai 
ner  does  not  destroy  half  the  wasps.  It  is  not  enoug 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many,  or  very  few  wasps, 
should  be  stated  how  many,  at  what  season,  &c.  I  wi 
therefore  give  a  minute  account  of  one  night's  work  :- 
On  the  27th  August  four  nests  were  taken  at  4  o'clock  : 
the  afternoon  ;  the  combs,  grubs,  and  wasps  were  p 
into  a  bag,  and  they  weighed  14^  lbs.  Glasses  ai 
funnels  were  put  into  each  hole.  On  the  29th  of  Angus 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  funnels  were  ea( 
stopped  up  with  a  tuft  of  Grass,  and  the  wasps  caug 
therein  were  1234,  850,  420,  404— Total  2908  !  Near 
60  nests  have  been  taken,  and  I  cannot  think  wh 
these  insects  now  subsist  upon.  Not  one  has  been  see 
on  the  fruit,  and  only  two  or  three  stragglers  occasioi 
ally  in  the  garden.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Cherrif 
Apricots,  and  Grapes  have  hitherto  escaped,  as  ha' 
also  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  which  are  ju 
ripened.  A  person  looking  on,  when  two  holes  out 
the  three  were  stopped  of  one  nest,  the  wasps  came  o 
and  stung  him  twice  on  one  hand  at  the  same  instai 
Taking  a  nest  with  a  squib,  even  at  noon,  and  diggii 
it  out,  puts  the  wasps  on  the  look  out,  but  I  do  not  fir 
that  they  are  particularly  inclined  to  sting  at  that  tim 
— T.  N.  P.,  North  Shropshire. 

The  Nerquis  Plantations,  —  Having  read  in  yoi 
columns  many  different  opinions  respecting  these  pla 
tations,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  managi 
in  planting,  pruning,  thinning,  and  protecting— perha 
you  will  receive  the  opinion  of  one,  who,  by  the  cour 
he  is  pursuing — a  course  affecting  his  own  persor 
interest^will  at  least  prove  his  sincerity.  I  have  pu 
chased  four  thousand  of  the  trees  at  Nerquis,  the  thi 
nings  of  Dr.  Thackeray's  woods,  and  having  contract 
for  the  fences  on  the  railroad  from  Chester  to  J 
Asaph,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  I  hope 
purchase  thousands  more.  I  must  therefore  be  ful 
satisfied  that  the  system  pursued  for  so  many  yea 
together  in  all  respects  has  proved  efficient  to  seen 
sound  and  wholesome  timber.  As  might  be  expected 
a  matter  of  such  deep  interest  to  me,  you  will  easily  l 
lieve  that  I  have  repeatedly  and  minutely  examined  t 
forest  of  Nerquis,  and  the  result  of  my  anxious  inves 
gation  is,  that  I  know  not  where  finer  or  sounder  you; 
Larches  of  their  age  could  be  found  than  those  I  pi 
chased  from  these  mountains.  They  are  clean  and  fr 
from  dead  wood  and  knots,  all  in  a  healthy  conditio 
Now  this  state  of  the  young  timber  must  be  eviden 
that  the  system  so  long  pursued  by  Dr.  Thackeray 
planting,  pruning,  thinning,  and  protecting  the  wool 
is  a  system  to  be  approved  of,  and  not  to  be  condemns 
as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  by  writers  in  your  Pape 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  by  none,  excepting  M 
Billington,  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  invit 
tion  given  them  to  examine  for  themselves  these  ext£ 
sive  plantations,  and  with  or  without  the  wood-keepi 
Now  if  such  be  the  state  of  the  young  timber  on  Ni 
quis  mountain,  what  may  not  be  expected  in  that  whi 
remains  to  grow  old  ?  and  for  the  improvement  of  whi 
the  former  are  removed  gradually  as  there  is  occasi 
for  it. — R.  L.  Jones,  Minerva  Lime  Works,  Dinbic, 
shire. 

Pine  Apples. — Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  writt 
respecting  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple.  At  p.  473  ■ 
have  an  account  of  21  Queens  when  cut  weighing  106  11 
8  oz.  imperiak  Now,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  m 
givings  in  the  matter  if  gardeners  would  send  their  pi 
ductions  to  21,  Regent-street,  in  order  that  the  judg 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  might  give  the  circumts 
ence,  length,  and  weight  of  fruit;  for,  although  I  knc 
that  results  equal  to  the  above  have  been  obtained 
several  establishments,  yet  some  are  sceptical  on  t 
matter. .  Pines  from  Bicton  were  sent  to  Chiswick  sh( 
in  July  last  year,  of  which  it  was  said,  at  p.  471*,  th 
the  Enville,  Providence,  and  Otaheites  did  not  mainta 
the  character  of  that  establishment.  If  such  Queens  a 
cut  at  Bicton,  why  not  produce  them  at  the  Hortici 
tural  meetings  ?  I  expect  to  cut  a  few  good  Quee 
this  season,  and  should  they  come  near  Mr.  B.'s,  I  w 
send  them  to  Regent-street. —  H.  M. 

Yucca  gloriosa,  ^c. — Two  curiosities  have  appear 
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in  my  garden  this  year  ;  one  is  a  monster  Melon 
(12Jlbs.in  weight)  ;  its  girth  one  wayis  2  feet  7  inches, 
and  the  other,  2  feet  4  inches.  The  otlier  is  a  Yucca 
gloriosa  in  blossom  for  the  first  time  these  1 1  years ; 
its  flower-stem  is  10  feet  high,  and  on  it  are  36  small 
tranches,  with  from  16  to  18  blossoms  on  each,  nearly 
all  now  fully  expanded,  and  looking  at  a  little  distance 
like  so  many  large  hen's  eggs  strung  on  a  tall  pole  !  It 
grows  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  a  very  healthy  plant. 
Will  you  inform  me  whether  the  Yucca,  when  arrived 
at  maturity  (as  this  I  suppose  is),  blossoms  every  year 
or  not  \—J.  B.     [Yes]. 

Seedling  Pelaryoniums. — Being  an  admirer  of  Pelar- 
goniums, I  have  read  with  interest  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  Chronicle,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  new 
varieties  that  have  appeared  in  the  character  of  seed- 
lings at  the  exhibitions  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's-park  ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  from  Mr.  Beck's  advertisement 
that  several  of  these  varieties  were  to  be  obtained  at 
the  moderate  price  of  a  guinea  a  plant,  direct  from  his 
establishment  at  Isleworth.  I  have  been  surprised, 
however,  to  observe  several  advertisements  in  the  Chro- 
nicle lately  of  new  varieties,  at  two  and  three  guineas 
each,  which  I  believe  have  never  appeared  at  the  public 
exliibitions  alluded  to.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  most 
important  to  the  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  flower  that 
some  imp.artial  standard  of  merit  should  be  established, 
and  this  may  now  easily  be  accomplished,  if  the  public 
refuse  to  purchase  any  new  plants  that  have  not  been 
exhibited  either  at  Chiswick  or  Regent's-park.  By 
such  an  exhibition,  the  thousands  who  attend  these 
attractive  scenes  would  have  an  opportunity  of  forming 
their  own  opinion  of  the  merits  of  each  new  variety  as 
it  appeared,  whilst  we  in  the  country,  who  cannot  often 
enioy  this  pleasure,  should  obtain,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Chronicle,  the  opinions  of  competent  and  impar- 
tial judges.  If  the  growers,  or  the  purchasers  of  new 
varieties,  consider  their  plants  worth  two  and  three 
guineas  a-piece,  why  not  advertise  their  merits  by  a 
public  exhibition  ;  but,  if  they  shrink  from  this  test,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  the  public  to  depend  on  their  own 
individual  opinion,  which  must  necessarily  be  interested, 
even  if  their  descriptions  are  not  intentionally  exagge- 
rated. If  however,  after  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Beck, 
of  sending  out  only  such  flowers  as  have  been  publicly 
exhibited,  people  are  foolish  enough  to  order  flowers,  at 
high  prices,  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  their  sale,  they  will  only  liave  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  find  themselves  disappointed  or  taken  in. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  recent  admirable  regulations  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  as  to  the  exhibition  of  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums of  the  first  and  second  year,  will  in  future  be 
strictly  adhered  to. — Anli-pitff,  Gloucester. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept.  2.— R.  W.  Barchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  J. 
Ridiieway  and  H.  Winch,  Esqrs.,  were  elected  Fellows. 
It  way  annouuced  that  it  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Society  to  publish  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
of  which  the  first  part  would  appear  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1846.  In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  give  pe- 
riodically an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
the  journals  of  the  Society's  collectors,  papers  on  hor- 
ticultural practice  or  subjects  connected  with  gardening, 
reports  upon  the  new  esculents,  fruits,  or  ornamental 
plants  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  introduced,  an  ac- 
count of  all  experiments  made  in  the  garden,  and  such 
other  matters  bearing  upon  horticulture  as  may  appear 
interesting  to  the  public.  It  will  be  distributed  gratui- 
tously to  Fellows  of  the  Society  instead  of  the  Transac- 
tions, which  will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of 
the  current  volume. — In  regard  to  the  subjects  exhibited, 
several  things  well  worthy  of  remark  were  produced. 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  sent  Catasetum  Russelli- 
anuni,  the  pretty  white  flowering  Burliugtonia  Candida, 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  and  Miltonia  spectabilis,  for 
which  a  Certificate  was  awarded. — From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  was  a  Heliotrope  from  Peru,  pro- 
bably H.  incanum,  very  inferior  both  in  beauty  and 
fragrance  to  the  common  species  ;  and  a  perfectly  new 
species  with  yellow  flowers  of  the  almost  forgotten  genus 
Salpiglossis.  This  was  from  Chili,  and  was  stated  to 
be  blooming  freely  at  Exeter  in  the  open  border  ;  a 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  it,— Mr.  Ayres,  gr.  to 
J.  Cook,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  Certificate  for  the  new 
Campanulaeeous  plant,  mentioned  at  p.  o79.  It  proves 
to  be  the  long-lost  Campanula  grandlflora,  which 
Mr.  Fortune  has  again  introduced,  and  whose 
beauiilul  large  blue  flowers,  standing  well  up  on 
long  pedicels  above  the  foliage,  render  its  re-introduc- 
tion a  great  desideratum.  Mr.  Ayres  was  also  awarded 
3  Banksian  Medal  fur  a  well-bloomed  plant  in  a  pot  of 
the  beautiful  Echites  splendens.  It  was  mentioned  that 
the  great  secret  in  flowering  this  well  in  a  pot  was,  to 
give  it  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and,  considering  that  it 
comes  from  Brazil,  where  the  soil  is  heated  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  by  a  warm  sun,  this  is  no  doubt  just  the 
secret  ;  the  specimen  formed  a  good  example  of  what 
may  be  done  with  such  things  in  pots,  under  good  ma- 
nagement. From  Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
were  two  beautiful  plants  of  Dendroblum  ehrysanthum, 
whose  long  streaming  branches,  covered  with  bright 
orange  flowers,  produced  an  exceedingly  gay  appear- 
ance ;  Oneidiuni  microchiluni,  a  Guatemala  species,  the 
Chinese  Vanda  multiflora,  whose  flowers  are  prettily 
marked  with  concentric  brown  bars ;  a  fine  Curcuma 
Roscoeana,  having  a  long  close  spike  composed  of  large 
orange  bracts,  which  nearly  hide  the  flowers,  a  well  cul- 


tivated Aphelandra  cristata,  together  with  Epideudrum 
ciliare,  Mormodes  aroraaticum,  Pitcairnia  odorata,  and 
cut  flowers  of  the  beautiful  stove-twiner,  Dipladeuia 
crassinoda;  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  Aphe- 
landra eristata,and  the  Deudrobiums.  From  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.  Kew,  was  Chirita  zeylanica,  a  rare 
stove  plant,  with  dull  purple  Foxglove-like  flowers. 
Mr.  Carton,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
Sion,  sent  a  group  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  which  had 
been  raised  between  Sinningia  hirsuta  and  G.  caulescens ; 
the  object  being  to  obtain  the  arborescent  character  of 
the  former  with  the  better-coloured  flowers  of  the  latter, 
and  although  the  flowers  were  generally  without  bril- 
liancy, yet  this  object  was  in  some  measure  eflected  ;  for 
some  of  the  seedlings  having  coloured  blossoms,  evidently 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  male  parent  ;  a  Certifi- 
cate was  awarded  for  this  effort,  which  was  considered 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  obtaining 
something  good.  From  the  same  collection  was  a  cut 
branch  of  a  Clerodendron,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
squamatum  and  infortunatum  ;  it  was  not  different, 
however,  from  fallax. — Seedling  Petunias  came  from 
Mr.  Marsh,  gr.  to  Col.  Smith  ;  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  sent  a  seedling  Fuchsia  named  Enchantress, 
and  from  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  were  blooms  of  liis 
seedling  Pelargonium  Rosy  Circle,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  at  the  late  great  Horticultural  Meet- 
ings.— Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  a 
Veronica  from  New  Zealand — a  neat,  graceful-looking 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  numerous  spikes,  6  or  8  inches 
in  length,  of  minute  blue  flowers  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
plants  called  V.  salicifolia ;  a  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill, 
were  two  magnificent  Cape  Heaths,  Ii-byana  and  iufun- 
dibuliformis,  for  which  aKnightian  Medal  was  awarded; 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  also  sent  a  famous  speci- 
men of  Erica  retorta,  together  with  Chironia  floribunda, 
the  purple  Statice  Dickiusonii,  a  noble  plant  of  S. 
sinuata,  which  is  so  seldom  seen  well  cultivated, 
and  four  cut  specimens  of  seedling  Phloxes  ;  a 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  plants. — 
Finally,  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  sent  a  Lobelia 
lutea  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  pots  of 
seedling  Achiraenes,  his  Duchess  of  Sutherland  Fuchsia, 
and  his  seedling  Dahlia  named  Princess  Radziwill. 
—  Of  Fruit,  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Brentford,  sent 
specimens  of  his  Prince  of  Wales  Plum.  This  was 
stated  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Orleans,  which  it  much 
resembles  ;  it  is  apparently  a  great  bearer,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  never  cracks  though  ever  so  ripe.  A  Certificate 
was  awarded  for  it. — From  Mr.  Fleming,  gr.  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutlierland,  was  a  Lateef  Melon,  weighing 
6  lbs.  6  ozs.  This  large  yellow  Gourd-like  Persian 
variety  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  be  excellent 
in  a  good  season  ;  and  ills  opinion  is,  that  it  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Cabool,  which  he  finds  does  not  ripen 
well  iu  seasons  like  the  present — Mr.  Meads,  gr.  at  Mr. 
Glendlnning's,  Turnham-green,  sent  a  specimen  of  the 
white  Ispahan  Melon,  weighing  6  lbs.  9.^  ozs.  This  is 
the  rare  rich  variety  mentioned  in  the  "Leader  of  last 
week,  which  the  late  Mr.  Knight  took  great  pains  to 
bring  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  fruit  was 
raised  from  seeds  left  by  him,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
genuine. — From  Mr.  Scott,  gr.  to  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Bart., 
were  three  ripe  Mangoes.  It  was  mentioned  that  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  second  instance  of  this  highly 
esteemed  fruit  having  been  ripened  in  England.  The 
other  instance  was  that  of  the  late  Lord  Powis,  who 
ripened  several  at  Walcot.  The  specimens  now  pro- 
duced were  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  of  a  better 
variety  (a  gentleman  present  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
famous  Alphonso  kind),  and  abundantly  proved  that 
with  proper  care  this  kind  of  tropical  fruit  can  be 
brought  to  table.  They  were  beautiful  specimens 
of  growth.  A  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  for 
them. — Mr.  Elliott,  gr.,  Ripley  Castle,  sent  a  bunch 
of  Grapes,  named  the  Trebiana,  weighing  21b.  8oz. ;  it 
appeared,  however,  to  be  the  Syrian  in  an  unripe  state. 
— Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury,  sent  excellent  specimens 
of  Champion,  Browston  Hybrid,  and  Jewess  Cucumbers. 
— And,  finally,  Mr.  Lawx-ence,  of  Parliament-street,  sent 
a  liandlight  for  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  which  had  two  open- 
ings in  the  pyramidal  or  top  part, through  which  astream 
of  fresh  air  might  pass  without  chilling  the  plants. — 
From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  several  specimens 
of  Achimenes,  in  pans,  which,  as  mentioned  In  our  last 
report,  were  grown  iu  a  pit  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat ;  the  useful  Niphsea  oblonga  ;  Roscoea  purpurea,  a 
plant  related  to  the  Ginger ;  Statice  mucronata  ;  and  a 
yellow  flowering  species  of  Statice,  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune 
from  China.  This,  having  a  straggling  appearance,  has 
not  realised  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  Mr.  Fortune 
mentions  that  it  grows  in  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
the  flower-stem  rises  only  about  6  or  8  inches  in  height; 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  it  has  been  treated  too 
kindly  ;  if  it  were  grown  in  poor  sandy  soil,  it  might 
possibly  be  rendered  dwarf,  when  it  would  be  well  worth 
cultivation.  From  the  same  collection  were  Coronilla 
juncea  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Fuchsia  fulgens  ;  a  specimen  of 
the  white  Maurandya  ;  and  a  blooming  plant  of  Lllium 
lancifolium  album,  which  had  been  grown  from  a  single 
scale,  and  brought  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  shown  in 
the  short  period  of  four  years.  In  addition  to  these 
wei-e  several  novelties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
a  pretty  greenhouse-plant,'  Indigofera  decora,  recently 
sent  by  Mr.  Fortune,  producing  its  purple  flowers 
(which  are  somewhat  hid  by  the  foliage),  but  feebly  after 
Its  voyage  ;  it  promises,  however,  to  be  a  profuse 
bloomer.  Along  with  this  were  Chirita  sinensis,  a  hand- 
some stove-plant,  with  Ulac  flowers,  having  yellow  spots 


in  the  interior ;  Anemone  japonica,  a  new  and  possibly 
hardy  species  from  the  northof  China,  with  red  blossoms, 
and  apparently  a  free  bloomer ;  Tacsonia  mollissima,  whose 
long  pink  flowers  are  probably  as  handsome  as  those 
of  the  old  Tacsonia,  which  some  time  ago  excited  so 
much  attention  ;  and  cut  flowers  of  Cestrum  auranti- 
acum,  a  pretty  autumn-flowering  greenhouse  shrub, 
whose  bright  orange  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  small 
white  berries  similar  to  the  Snowberry.  From  the 
same  collection  were  two  species  of  Begonia,  a  Cape 
Heath,  Stanhopea  Wardll,  Oncidlum  microchilum,  and  a 
plant  of  Achimenes  longiflora,  which  was  flowering  for 
the  second  time  this  season  ;  it  first  came  into  flower  in 
May ;  when  the  blossoms  had  begun  to  fade,  they 
were  picked  off,  and  the  plant  placed  in  a  moist  stove,, 
where  it  came  again  into  flower,  and  is  now  in  great  per- 
fection. The  fruit  from  the  garden  consisted  of  the 
Caillot  Rosat  Peai-,  a  good  bearer,  and  better  flavoured 
than  most  early  varieties  ;  and  two  Melons,  the  Cabul, 
weighing  7  lbs.  14  oz.,  and  the  Kashan  Melon,  raised 
from  seeds  received  from  T.  Farrant,  Esq.,  from 
Persia,  being  the  first  of  its  fruit  that  has  been  raised  in 
this  country.  These  were,  however,  scarcely  ripe,  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  said  respecting  their  quality. 


Country  Shows. 

Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — This 
was  the  fourth  exhibition  for  the  present  year.  The 
Pine-apple,  a  Queen,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  was 
from  Lambtou  Castle ;  another,  an  Enville,  came  from 
the  same  garden.— Of  Grapes  there  were  four  magnifi- 
cent dishes,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  from 
Wylam  Hall— The  Melon  which  gained  the  first  prize 
came  from  Close  House  ;  it  was  a  fine  full-flavoured 
specimen  of  Ispahan. — Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  ivom 
the  open  wall,  there  were  some  good  dishes  from  Shotley 
Grove  ;  one,  a  Royal  George,  measured  10  inches  round. 
—A  few  Plums  were  also  produced  from  the  same  gar- 
den.— The  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  Carnations 
was  gained  by  Mr.  Hobkij-k,  who  sent  Twitchet's  Don 
John,  March's  Duke  of  Sussex,  Wilson's  Harriet,  Sher- 
wood's Corinthian,  Butt's  Lord  Rodney,  Selby's  Queen, 
and  Sandon's  Lady  Kay  ;  his  Picolees  were  Will  Stuck- 
ley,  Martin's  Queen  Victoria,  Pike's  Defiance,  Grace 
Darling,  Uncle  Ben,  Sharp's  Hector,  and  Master  Camp- 
bell.—A  collection  of  Cut  Roses  was  eiihibited  from 
Dissington  Hall,  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded  ;  it 
contained  Devonlensis,  Charles  Duval,  Aurora,  Queen  of 
the  Bourbons,  William  Jesse,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Cam- 
bronne,  Coupe  d' Amour,  Coutard,  Daphne,  Jaune  Des- 
prez,  &c Of  Dahlias,  Mr.  Cook  sent  Lady  Antrobus,  Phe- 
nomenon, Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Exquisite,  and  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  ;  with  the  self-coloured  ones,  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Aurantia,  Nonpareil,  Admiral  Stopford,, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  and  Lady  Harland  ;  and  from  Jesmond 
Cottage,  were  Empress  of  the  Whites,  Bee's-wing,  Au- 
rantia, Vivid,  Rouge  et  Noir.  and  Antagonist. — Of  Mis- 
ce.llaneous  Plants,  Dr.  Youug  sent  the  beautiful  Lllium 
lancifolium  rubrum,  the  elegant  Humea  elegans.  Erica 
eximla,  E.  ampuUacea  rubra,  Nemotanthus  longipes, 
Achimenes  grandlflora,  A.  longiflora,  Justicea  carnea, 
J.  glabrata,  Vinoa  rosea,  V.  rosea  alba.  Gloxinia  maxi- 
ma, G.  Youngii,  ice.  ;  from  Jesmond  Park  were  Lilium 
lancifolium  album,  and  several  varieties  of  Erica,  &c. 

Haddrick's  Mill  Floris's'  Society. -T!\ns  was  their 
Show  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Gooseberries.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Carnations  :  Mr. 
T.  Wilson,  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  with  Brook's  Flora's  Gar- 
land, Cherrywood's  Corinthian,  and  Sandon's  Lady  Kay; 
Mr.  F.  Mitchinson,  4th,  with  Sealey's  Princess  Royal. 
Picotees  :  Mr.  R.  Rawling,  1st,  2d,and3d,with  Dickson's 
Trip  to  Cambridge,  Norman's  Defiance,  and  Giddon's 
Tamer ;  Mr.  F.  Mitchinson,  4th,  with  Master  Campbell. 
Gooseberries,  Red :  Mr.  J.  Dees,  1st,  with  Champion, 
22  dwt.  11  grs. ;  Mr.  Bates,  2d,  Roaring  Lion,  22  dwt. 
9  grs.  Yellow  :  Mr.  J.  Dees,  1st,  with  Hilot,  20  d\vt. 
12  grs.  ;  Mr.  R.  Ramsay,  2d,  Gunner,  20  dwt.  Green  ■■ 
Mx.  J.  Charaply,  1st,  with  Peacock,  21  dwt.  II  grs.  ; 
.Mr.  M.  Ford,  2d,  Peacock,  20  dwt.  1  gr.  White  :  Mr. 
J.  Dees,  1st,  with  Eagle,  20  dwt.  15  grs.  ;  Mr.  M. 
Ford,  2d,  Eagle,  18  dwt.  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  of 
Kenton,  produced  a  fine  dish  of  Seedling  Gooseberries, 
many  of  them  weighing  15  dwt.  and  upwards. 

Hebictos. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  vihich  Produce  the  Organi- 
sation of  Plants.  By  J.  William  Draper,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New 
York. 
If  ever  we  are  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  organisation,  it  must  be  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  all 
classes  of  investigators  of  the  properties  and  functions 
of  matter.  A  single  cell,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
may  be  disregarded  by  a  general  observer  of  nature, 
ohe  who  is  fond  of  contemplating  nature  in  its  collective 
form  and  broader  features,  but  it  is  of  individual  cells 
that  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  is  built 
up,  .and  before  we  can  understand  the  functions  of  the 
collective  masses  they  form  we  must  know  the  functions 
of  the  individual  cells.  Because  these  cells  are  mostly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  microscopist  has  appro- 
priated the  investigation  of  this  subject  to  himself,  and 
frequently  dogmatised  upon  the  properties  of  the  cell 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  inquirer.  The  chemist,, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  regarded  the  living  cell  as  a 
globule,  has  imagined  it  to  possess  no  other  properties 
than  those  of  inert  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  world  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  deduced  from  an   observation   of  the  physical 
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proper!i-s  of  inatler.  lu  this  latter  class  we  must  place 
the  authoi-  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  do  this 
without  any  wisli  to  depreciate  the  labours  which  he 
details  in  this  volume,  which  are,  we  think,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  science,  and  not  wanting  in  prac- 
tical value. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  point  out  the  pre- 
ose  influence  of  agents  on  plants  which  are  not  often 
alluded  to  in  ph\-sio!ogicaI  inquiries,  viz.,  electricity, 
and  light.  If  the  author  is  not  supported  in  some 
of  his  conclusions  by  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiu»  that  he  has  puvsned 
his  subject  in  the  love  of  it,  has  opened  up  new  paths  of 
inquirv,  aiui  produced  a  volume  which  no  one  cin  read 
without  interest  and  advantage.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  he  discusses  here  mlh  much  ability  is  the  cause 
of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  descent  of  the  proper 
jtrices  in  plants.  He  refers  this  to  cspillary  attraction, 
and  reduces  this  phenomenon,  and  that  called  by  Dutro- 
chet  eudosmose  and  exosmose  to  the  relative  attraction 
existing  between  the  sides  of  cells,  tubes,  and  particles 
of  matter  for  fluids  of  different  density,  depending  on  the 
induced  state  of  electricity  existing  between  theui.  We 
resard  the  explanation  given  in  this  work  as  altogether 
the  best  that  has  appeared  on  this  intricate  subject. 
That  it  explains  all  difficulties  we  cannot  assert. 

Another  portion  of  this  volume,  which  we  have  read 
with  peculiar  interest  just  now,  is  that  of  the  influence 
of  light  upon  pla!its.  lir.  Draper  is  well  known  in  the 
seieutific  world  for  his  researches  upon  light.  He  di- 
vides the  rays  of  light  into  luminous,  tithonie,  calorific, 
chemical,  and  phosphorescent.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  experiments  by  which  he  esta- 
blishes the  essenti.i.lly  different  properties  of  these 
classes  of  raj's  of  light,  but  by  various  arrangements  he 
has  succeeded,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  isolutiog 
each  of  these  rays,  and  examining  their  properties.  One 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Draper,  which  is  of 
s6Tne  pracdcal  importance,  is  that  hght  transmitted 
through  yellow  solutions,  decomposes  c;irboiiic  acid  in 
Teseir.ble  tissues.  The  substance  tlirough  which  he 
allowed  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  was  a  solution  of  the 
bichromate  of  potass  ;  this  solution  was  found  to  possess 
the  property  of  absorbing  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
except  tire  luminous  i-ays.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
ftivs.  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  the  formation  of 
chkHophyle,and  the  greening  of  plants  were  observed  to 
go  on  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Tliis  is  in  accordance 
with  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  (Gard.  Chron.. 
Au^.  16),  that  the  luminous  rays  acted  an  important 
pai-t  in  "  the  formation  of  woody  fibre."  Although  we 
believe  that  the  phenomena  of  germination  do  not.  as 
for  as  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  concerned,  differ 
from  tl'.e  other  processes  of  vegetable  growth,  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  this  view  that  plants  do  not  germi- 
nate u!ider  the  amount  of  light  that  is  required  for  deve- 
loping the  coarser  tissues  and  older  parts  of  plants. 

It  is  curious  to  obsei-»"e  how  sometimes  the  most 
recov.di^e  and  abstract  inquiries  of  science  suddenly  lead 
to  a  practical  application.  Thus  the  the  inquiries  of 
Ampei*e  and  others  into  the  nature  of  electro-magnet- 
ism has  terminated  in  the  formation  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, whilst  the  researches  of  Xewton  and  Herschel, 
in  the  hands  of  Hunt  and  Draper,  are  promising  prac- 
tical principles  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

Dr.  Draper  has  in  some  parts  of  his  work  indulged 
in  speculation  ;  but  it  is  precisely  to  a  miud  constituted 
as  his  is  that  we  give  a  right  to  speculate,  because  we 
know  it  cannot  depart  fiir  firom  the  sober  path  of  in- 
duction. 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work : — 
"From  c  nsidering  what  takes  place  when  a  green  leaf 
is  enHghtened  by  the  ^un,  we  are  thus  allured  to  pass 
on,  step  by  step,  to  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  sol.ar 
system,  and  to  changes  which  have  happened  to  the 
earth.     In  the  same  way  that  the  stem  of  an  exogenous 
free  is  a  lasting  record  and  memorial  of  the  returning 
simir.-iers  it  has  witnessed,  each  ring  tltat  we  see  pointing 
ont  the  growth  of  one  season,  and  being,  so  to  speak,  an 
index  of  the  amount  of  light  which  has  been  at  play  ; 
or    when   casting   our  eyes    over   the    climates  of   the 
earth,   we   observe  in   the  tropics  a  rank  vegetation, 
and  trees  and  flowers  flourishing  all  the  year  round  ; 
or,  coming  to  the  temperate  zones,  we  find  a  hardier 
growth,  and  the  soil  only  yielding  its  fruits  to  human 
indastry    and   skill  ;    oi-,    passing    towards    the    poles, 
the    stunted    plants,   and    lichens,  and    mosses,   and 
great  plains  covered  w^th  perpetual  snow,  and   even 
in  these  inclement  regions  all  vital  operations  tmder  the 
control  of  astronomical  causes.    Do  not  all  these  serve  to 
set  forth  the  entire  control  which  the  solar  rays   have 
over   these  phenomena,  and   teach  us  that  the   same 
kind  of  reasoning  which  applies  to  things  taking  place 
in  our  time,  applies  also  to  things  which  have  preceded 
it ;  that  if  the  section  of  an  exogenous  stem,  or  the  cli- 
mate distribution  of  plants,  point  out  a  present  con- 
nesiou  and  present  relations  with  the  sun,  so  do  those 
fossils  which  are  dng  out  of  the  ground  point  to  similar 
rehitions  in  former  times ;  their  magnitude  and  lu.xu- 
liance  indicate  a  more  brilliant  ray.     From  the  be- 
ginning of  things  no  natural  law  has  ever  changed  ; 
results  are   obtained  in  these  times  by  the  same  opera- 
Ams  or  mechanism  by  which  they  were  obtained  of  old. 
As  with  us,  so  then,  when  the  sim-be.im  fells  on  a  leaf 
the   yellow  ray  is  absorbed,   and  if  carbonic   acid  is 
preseat  it  undergoes   decomposition,  green  matter   is 
rapidly  formed,   a  mixture   of    oxygen    and   nitrogen 
gases  is  emitted,   and  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  are  fixed  in  the  plant.     The  seat  of  this  action 
is  now  as  it  was  then  ;  that  fece  of  the  leaf  which  is 


exposed  to  tlie  5ky,and  the  nutritious  juice  thus  I'onued, 
turning  over  'o  the  under  face  of  the  leaf,  is  there 
concentrated  by  the  evaporatory  action  of  the  stomata. 
From  these  chemical  changes  mechanical  force  arises, 
and  the  nutritious  sap  is  impelled  downwards  or  bi-oug1it 
iiito  relation  with  all  parts  cf  the  plant  From  it,  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  albumen,  fibriiie,  &o.  are 
formed,  and  these  are  lodged  in  various  parts,  or  stored 
up  for  the  further  purposes  of  the  economy." — L.  E. 


New  Plants. 

G.\HDEXIA  Sta.vleyanv.  Lord  Derby's  Gardenia. 
(Stove  Shmb.)  Cinchonacete.  Pentandria  Monngynia. 
— The  first  intelligence  which  the  public  received  of  the 
existence  of  this  noble  stove  plant  was  derived  from  the 
Horticultural  Society,  at  one  of  whose  meetings  in  Lun- 
don  a  specimen  was  exhibited  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gai-den  at  Kew.  It  bore  several  of  its  huge  flowers, 
which  resembled  vegetable  trumpets,  and  w.-is  a  niost 
remarkable  production.  The  flowers  had,  however, 
faded  a  little,  and  the  snow-white  edge  of  the  corolla,  in 
which  much  of  the  beauty  resides,  was  spotted  and  dis- 
coloured. The  mere  fact,  however,  of  a  plant  having 
flowered  with  blossoms  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
nearly  five  inches  broad,  was  quite  enough  to  attract 
attention  to  it.  It  flowered  in  the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  of  Turnhani  Green  in  June  last.  Sir  William 
Hooker  has  named  the  plant  after  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  natural  history  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  in  whose  service  Mr.  W  hitlield  was  en- 
gaged when  he  discovered  the  plant.  .\  species  better 
suUed  to  bear  the  name  of  this  distinguished  nobleman 
could  not  have  been  selected.  For  ourselves  we  have 
had  small  opportunity  of  studying  the  species,  and  we 
therefore  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  memo- 
randum, with  which  Mr.  Glendinning  has  been  so  oblig- 
ing .IS  to  favour  us.  "  Mr.  Thomas  Whitfield,  a  most 
successful  iavestij.itor  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of 
.\frica,  succeeded"  in  introducing  along  with  other  rare 
species  from  Sierra  Leone,  all  which  are  now  in  my 
possession,  this  remarkable  .ind  beautiful  Gardenia. 
The  flowers  are  sent  up  in  great  profusion  from  the  base 
of  the  numerous  shrots,  which  under  good  cultivation 
are  always  abundant  and  healthy.  They  thrust  them- 
selves upwards  through  the  beautiful  green  foliage  in  a 
nearly  erect  position,  and  are  nine  inches  long,  resem- 
bliuga  series  of  spotted  f  lunipets,  thus  presenting  a  very 
singular  and  attractive  object.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  not  unlike  the  spotted  Japan  Lilies,  and  like  them 
also  very  fragrant.  What  will  render  the  plant  a  great 
favourite  in  our  stoves  is  its  easy  cultivation.  I  would 
recommend  rough  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  in 
nearly  equal  proportions ;  let  the  pots  be  well  drained, 
ami  place  a  little  moss  over  the  drainage  before  pottmg. 
to  prevent  the  compost  from  mixing  with  the  drainage  ; 
place  the  plant  in  a  rather  high  temperature  in  a  close 
house  or  pit,  and  give  abundance  of  atmospheric  mois- 
t^ire  ;  under  these  circumstances  the  cultivation  and 
flowering  of  this  choice  exotic  will  be  certain  and  com- 
olete." — Eolanical  Register. 


value  ;  they  moreover  possess  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  blooming  at  this  season  when  floweps 
are  scarce,  and  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  they  are  invaluable,  as  they  continue 
to  expand  their  gaudy  blossoms  in  succession  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  In  the  open  border, 
quite  exposed  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses,  Mr. 
Groom  has  a  prepared  bed  containing  about  200 
bulbs,  which,  although  covered  only  about  4  inches  in 
depth  with  soil,  have  stood  the  severity  of  last  winter 
with  impunity,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  flower- 
buds,  will  so  .u  be  a  complete  sheet  of  bloom.  .\ll  the 
kinds  have  proved  perfectly  hardy  here,  Mr.  Groom 
having  grown  them  in  the  open  air  for  nearly  four  years. 
The  pl.an  pursued  in  the  pot  culture  of  these  Lilies  is  to 
row  them  in  pots  of  a  large  size,  having  plenty  of  drain- 
age, in  peat  only,  mixed  with  a  suiall  quaulity  of  fine 
sand.  One  great  point  is  to  insert  the  bulbs  at  a  depth 
to  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  above  them  for  the 
stem  fibres  to  root  into.  Tliey  should  ouh'  be  re-potted 
when  the  bulbs  are  in  a  dormant  state,  as  they  do  not 
like  the  soil  about  their  fibres  to  be  disturbed  ;  they  are 
easily  increased  by  their  thick  fleshy  scales,  or  by  plac- 
ing pieces  of  turfy  peat  round  the  stems  of  the  p'atits,  at 
a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  room  for  finer  peat  to  le 
put'next  the  stems. 


G-arden   Memoranda. 

jV/r.  Milchefrsj  Kenip-toicn  Briiihio.-i. — The  nursery 
here  contains  about  5  acres  within  the  walls ;  it  occu- 
pies a  cold,  bleak  situation,  near  the  Sonth  Downs  and 
the  sea-coast,  and  is  divided  into  squares  by  cross  w.alls. 
In  one  of  tlie  Vineries  we  noticed  some  well-swelled 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  remarkably  well 
coloured  :  from  long  experience  Mr.  M.  has  found  that 
the  art  of  colouring  Giapes  well  rests  entirely  injudi- 
ciously admitting  air  when  the  house  is  opened,  and  he 
attributes  his  success  solely  to  this  system.  The  house 
is  heated  with  a  common  flue,  and  the  Vine-leaves 
were  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  insects.  The 
Vines  have  been  planted  about  five  yeare  r.nd  each  is 
producing  on  an  average  about  23  good  bunches  of  fruit. 
Upou  an  east  wall  were  some  well-swelled  Peaches,  on 
trees  which  had  been  renroved  from  a  south  aspect, 
where  all  efforts  to  grow  them  had  failed,  the  aspect 
being  very  cold.  The  trees  are  not  summer  pruned, 
but  the  youn^  shoots  ai'e  allowed  to  grow  out  from  the 
wall  during  the  summer  months,  aud  ar-e  afterwards 
nailed  and  pruned  at  the  same  time,  in  the  proper 
season  ;  tliat  being  all  the  management  they  receive. 
The  young  shoots  are  left  untouched,  in  order  to  protect 
the  fruit  from  the  sea  breeze.  Some  idea  of  the  bleak- 
ness of  the  place  may  be  formed,  when  we  say  that 
Dwarf  Kiluey  Beans  are  protected  in  squares  by  hedges 
<»f  Scarlet-i:unners,  and  tall  varieties  of  Peas,  which  are 
secured  by  firm  tying.  In  the  corners  of  the  walls  are 
some  fine  old  Fig-trees,  which  seem  to  be  quite  natu- 
ralised; they  are  never  pruned,  and  they  bear  and 
ripen  an  abundance  of  fruit. —  fT".  5". 

ilfr.  Groom'.*,  Ciai:ham  Rise. — The  magnificent  col- 
lection of  Japan  Lilies  for  which  this  establishment  is 
remai-kable,  is  now  in  great  perfection,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  display.  Several 
of  the  plants  measure  between  6  and  7  feet  in  height, 
and  have  from  six  to  eight  stems,  each  producing  about 
14  blo<ms.  The  greater  proportion  of  them  consisted 
of  the  whi  e  variety,  but  pnnctatum.  roseum,  and  rubrum, 
the  latter  perhaps  better  known  as  speciosum,  were  also 
coming  fast  into  bloom.  Of  these,  rubrum  has  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  ;  but  the  others  .'.re  also  exceedingly 
handsome,  .\lbum  and  punetatum  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  roseum  the  rarest.  Not  only  are  these  Lilies 
extremely  handsome  on  account  of  their  showy  blossoms 
of  the  richest  colours,  but  they  have  also  -an  agreeable 
aromatic  fragrance,  which  adds  considerably  to  their 


TSiscellansous. 

-4  j\fonster  C'tcumher. — .-V  Cucumber  was  cut  a  few 
days  since  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  E.  Stedinan,  Esq., 
of  Belle  Vue  House,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  from  the  middle 
of  which  grew  a  perfectly-formed  leaf,  with  a  footstalk 
at  least  3  inches  in  length  springing  from  tlie  very 
heart  of  the  fruit. — Este.v  Standard. 

Orchis  sambucina. — The  only  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  beautiful  yellow  and  white  Orchis  sambucina 
of  the  .\lps  and  Orchis  pruvincialis  is,  that  the  latter 
has  the  tubers  undivided,  and  the  forn.er  bt longs  to  the 
division  which  has  palmate  tubers,  sambucina  having 
short  prominences  at  its  base.  In  colour,  fragrancej 
and  the  habit  of  growing  on  parts  of  hiyii  mountains 
where  the  soil  is  blackisli  and  where  the  clouds  fre- 
quently rest,  they  agree  perfectly.  lIa^■!ng  cultivated 
Orchis  fusca  in  a  large  pot  of  strong  alluvial  soil,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  pulverised  chalk  (the  pot  being  plunged 
in  sand,  and  the  tubers  set  about  'Sr,  inch.es  under  the 
surface),  I  examined  the  state  of  the  new  tubers  this- 
morning,  as  the  leaves  had  died  entirely  away.  The 
new  tubers  of  those  which  had  survi\cd  the  winter 
frosts  were  large,  and  of  the  purest  healtly  white  ;  and 
.ilthough  the  plaut  belongs  to  the  section  « ith  undivided 
tubers, and  those  last  year  were  undividt-l,  the  largest 
of  the  new  tubers  bad  two  strong  lobes  at  the  base.  This, 
circumstance,  arising  in  the  very  season  of  cultivation, 
shows  how  Orchis  provincialis  may,  in  a  ditieient  lo- 
cality, acquire  the  prominences  which  liuve  been  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  sambucina  from  it  The  plants 
called  sambucina.  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  more 
vigorous  and  grow  in  colder  quarters,  ilie  fine  crim- 
son Orchis  with  an  orange  throat,  called  0.  Sehleicheri 
by  Sweet,  grows  in  company  with  the  yellow  on  the 
southern  brow  of  the  Alps,  and  diflei-s  i;i  being  scent- 
less, and  a  little  .also  in  the  length  of  the  spur  ;  but, 
.although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  those  peculiari- 
ties should  attend  the  change  of  colour,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  grow  intermixed  and  in  contact  with  each 
other',  with  foliage  ^and  tubers  ftreci.=ely  s'milar,  it  can 
se;ireely  be  doubted  that  they  are  seminal  variations.  I 
saw  one  plant  on  the  brow  of  the  St.  Gotltard  of  an  in- 
termediate colour,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  crimson 
plant. — T!ie  Hon.  and  Rev.  TT.  Herbi'n,  in  Boluuical 
Register.  

Bees. 

Szearming  of  Bees. — As  it  must  be  desirable  to  api- 
arians to  compare  notes  with  each  other,  I  beg  to  give 
some  account  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  way  of 
swarming  in  this  neighbourhcod  (junction  of  the  counties 
of  -Vyr  and  Wigton)  this  season.  In  an  sj  iary  about  three 
miles  north  of  me,  favourably  situated,  l.%o  stocks  have 
produced  eight  swarms,  that  is.  the  stocks^  swai'med  tliree 
times  ;  the  first  swarms  each  casting oi;ce.  In  another 
apiiOry  three  or  four  miles  south  of  mi',  is  an  equally 
favourable  district  :  two  stocks  produc.;d  exactly  the 
same  result  ;  aud  two  or  three  years  ai,o,  in  that  loca- 
lit}',  one  stock  produced  seven  swarms,  throwing  off  four 
s\^'arms  itself,  and  its  first  swarm  lea  ing  off'  three  ! 
I  much  doubt  if  this  is  not  almost  a  singular  fact,  in  this 
climate  at  least.  In  my  immediate  lu  ighbourliood,  a 
hi-re  swarmed  on  the  llth  June,  a  ve:j  htrge  swarm, 
which  must  have  -weighed  7  or  8  lbs.  Oa  the  oOth  July 
this  swarm  threw  off"  a  cast  weighing  5  'bs  ,  and  on  the 
10th  inst.  it  again  threw  off  a  colony  weig'.iiug  2  lbs.  Is 
not  the  circumstance  of  a  swarm  thrdxying  off"  two 
swarms  in  the  s.ame  season  very  rare  '  'The  weight  of 
the  swarms  (with  the  exception  of  the  firsS,  which  I 
estimated  .at  Slbs.1  I  aseert.tined  n.y.-.'lf,  by  weighing 
the  empty  straw-hives,  and  again  weighing  them  subse- 
quently to  the  bees  being  hived.  I  havt  tuyself  only  two 
hives,  which  I  obtained  respectively  on  the  12th  aud 
•-6th  of  June,  being  a  first  aud  sccoiid  ^wtii^ui  from  the 
same  stock  ;  they  were  both  vei-y  we;.;c,  the  one  being 
only  2=^-  lbs.,  and  the  other  1  j  lb.  During  the  fii-st  month 
the"  one  increased  in  weight  10  lbs  ,  ai..l  the  other  only 
S.Jlbs.  ;  durint;  the  second  month  the  iucrease  was  only 
li  lb.  for  one,~and  the  other  made  no  aiulition  whatever 
to"  its  stores,  which,  if  anything,  were  laiher  diminished 
by  a  few  ounces  ;  thus  the  two  hives  jgreed  in  giving 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  unfavouiable  staie  of  the 
weather  for  apiarians. — Edgar  Slade. 
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Answers. — Norihioood. — Whenever  cold  or  wet  wea- 
ther happens  in  summer  or  autumn,  bees  are  sure  to 
eat  the  honey  farthest  from  the  heart  of  the  hive  first. 
If  your  bees  continue  to  do  so,  you  had  better  take  away 
the  quantity  of  honey  you  think  proper.  Your  collate- 
ral hive  being  fitted  with  three  distinct  colonies  instead 
of  one  strong  one,  you  must  not  let  the  bees  get  together, 
by  merely  opening  the  holes  between  the  boxes,  other- 
wise thev  will  fisht,  and  the  loss  occasioned  may  be  more 
than  the' gain.  ""Respecting  the  proper  way  of  uniting 
bee3,  see  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  three  last  Nos. 
After  you  have  smoked  the  bees,  put  them  on  a  cloth  ; 
you  may  find  out  the  queen  by  spreading  them  about 
•with  a  quill.  If  you  think  that  the  centre  box  will  not 
hold  them,  you  may  give  them  one  of  the  end  boxes, 
leaving  the  brood  combs  in  it ;  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well 
to  do  the  same  with  the  other  box  also.  By  that  you 
may  obtain  the  brood,  which  is  a  great  object.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  bees  di*aw  closely  together  ;  con- 
fine them  to  the  centre  box.  What  you  say  respecting 
the  quantity  of  honey  sufficient  for  winter  is  not  clear, 
viz.,  "  will  the  honey  of  last  year,  with  which  the  bees 
filled  the  centre  box,  which  has  been  untouched,  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  through  the  winter."  As  the  bees 
"were  in  that  box  during  last  winter,  how  came  the  honey 
to  be  untouched  \  Of  the  plants  frequented  by  bees, 
noticed  at  p.  595,  1  forgot  to  mention  the  Lythrum  sali- 
caria.  This  wild  flower  grows  in  damp  places,  and  is 
particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  bee-keepers. —  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  Vie  ensuing  Week. 
L— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stone.— ks  the  nights  become  cold,  a  little  fire  must  be  given, 
not  TTith  any  intention  to  promote  growth,  but  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  succulent  wood  which  has  been  made  during 
the  late  dark  summer.  As  all  liberally-potted  specimens  have 
made  unusual  pi'ogress,  it  now  becomes  a  serious  matter  with 
the  cultivator  how  to  sufficiently  harden  their  growth,  in  order 
to  make  it  stand  the  winter  ;  admit  all  sunlight,  and  give  air 
abundantly,  when  the  temperature  exceeds  80°.  Greenhouse. — 
Climbers  will  always  require  attention  to  keep  the  shoots  in 
their  proper  places";  take  care  in  training  that  the  part  of  the 
trellis  or  stakes  nearest  the  bottom  does  not  get  hare  of  flower- 
ing shoots,  as  the  beauty  of  these  depends  upon  being  clothed 
"frith  foUage  and  flowers  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  upwards.  Pot 
off  seedling  Calceolarias  into  small  pots,  and  keep  them  close 
in  a  frame  for  a  few  days  ;  get  in  cuttings  of  all  the  best  kinds 
which  will  strike  readUy  in  a  common  frame.  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  will  now  be  in  its  beauty ;  supply  it  bountifully  with 
water,  and  shade  the  flowers  from  powerful  sunshine  to  pro- 
long their  gaiety.  Pay  attention  now  to  Chrysanthemums, 
they  must  not  be  stopped  later  than  this,  to  have  fine  heads 
of  bloom  ■.  a  little  liquid  manure  will  assist  them  ;  let  it  be 
applied  twice  a-week,  if  your  desire  is  fine  plants  with  large 
flowers. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARBEX  AXD  SHRUBBERIES 

As  the  numerous  varieties  of  Verbena  are  now  in  bloom,  the 
best  kinds  should  be  selected  for  bedding  out  next  year,  also 
the  particular  habit  and  colour  should  be  noticed  for  the  better 
arrangement  of  them  at  planting  time  in  the  in-comiug  season. 
The  same  observation  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  new  Petunias, 
Puchsias,  Pelargoniums,  A:l\  Where  there  are  conveniences 
for  storing  up  in  winter,  as  many  kinds  should  be  grown  as 
possible  for  planting  on  rockwork,  in  borders,  &c.,  to  produce 
Tariety,  but  in  clumps  nothing  but  first-rate  kinds  should  be 
planted.  Hoe  and  rake  borders  as  often  as  they  require  it,  and 
carefully  weed  beds  that  are  filled  up.  Pits  and  Frames. — 
Continue  to  pot  off  such  cuttings  as  are  rooted  ;  place  them  in  a 
close  pit  or  frame  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that^  they  may  get 
established  in  the  pots,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
■heltered  situation  to  harden.  Keep  every  pit  or  frame  well 
filled,  as  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  a  sufficient  stock  for 
next  year. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  must  be  sheltered  from  bright  sunshine,  as  well  as 
from  excessive  rain,  keeping  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  oc- 
casionally stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  vdih.  a  blunt  stick.  It 
13  now  a  good  time  to  get  in  plants  from  a  distance,  that  they 
may  be  established  bef>re  winter.  Carnations  and  Picotecs. — 
Layers,  where  sufficiently  rooted,  may  now  be  taken  off  the 
stools,  and  potted  in  pint  pots  :  the  soil  should  be  of  a  sandy 
texture,  without  any  manure  being  mbced  with  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  assuming  too  gross  a  habit,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  their  health  during  winter.  Pinks  should  be  planted 
in  their  blooming  beds  without  delay ;  occasionally,  they  are 
potted  and  sheltered,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Carnation, 
and  then  turned  out  with  the  ball  entire  in  the  spring  :  where 
there  is  the  necessary  convenience,  this  latter  mode  is  best. 
J^ansies  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out ;  cuttings  of  the 
weakest  shoots  strike  root  easily,  and  make  better  plants  than 
those  of  more  robust  habit.  Dahlias  should  have  all  malformed 
flowers  removed  as  soon  as  perceived  ;  and,  where  necessary, 
some  of  the  branches  may  be  thinned  out.  Trap  ear\sigs  in 
every  possible  way,  and  keep  the  ground  clean  round  the 
plants. — C. 

IV.— pini:ries,  tineries,  <fcc. 

Mushrooms. — As  little  can  be  added  at  present  to  former  Ca- 
lendars about  Pines  or  Grapes,  it  vrill  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
say  something  more  about  Mushrooms.  The  best  way  to 
secure  good  and  lasting  crops  of  Mushrooms  through  the 
autumn  and  up  to  Christmas,  is  to  make  the  beds  in  good 
time,  and  to  give  them  plenty  of  time,  that  they  may  work 
■lowly,  depending  more  on  the  warmth  of  the"  atmosphere 
than  upon  fermentation  in  the  manure.  The  natural  warmth 
of  the  last  fortnight  in  August,  and  the  first  three  week?  in 
September,  will  guarantee  the  safe  working  of  the  spawn,  pro- 
Tided  a  proper  medium  is  procured.  Three  things  are  re- 
quisite, in  the  dung,  to  ensure  success  in  getting  the  spawn  to 
work  well ;  viz.— what  is  technically  called  "sweetness,"  an 
open  texture,  and  a  medium  degree  of  moisture.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  the  beds  in  the  Mushroom-house  at  twice,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  shelf  be  one  foot  in  depth,  which  is  not  too  much 
for  substantial  beds,  eight  inches  might  be  made  anytime  in 
July  or  August,  and  the  remaining  four  inches  as  wanted.  In 
this  case  I  would  get  new  droppings  from  tbe  stable-door,  vrith 
a  deal  of  fresh  litter  amongst  them ;  and  add  one-third  of 
strong  loam,  at  least,  beating  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  For 
the  surface  of  such  beds,  well-fermented  dung  alone  should  be 
used,  only  made  at  least  two  months  before  the  Mushrooms  are 
required,  giving  it  plenty  of  time,  without  the  hurrj"  of  fermen- 
tation, to  establish  itself  all  through  the  mass,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  depth  in  the  bed,  and  loam  mixed  with  the 
dung,  tend  at  all  times  to  render  the  bed  more  durable.  Re- 
member that  Mushrooms  are  as  fond  of  abundance  of  air,  and 
even  light,  as  other  plants.  They  grow  most  in  the  fields  at 
night,  not  because  they  hate  light,  but  because  they  can  enjoy 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which  is  so  quickly  dis- 
persed by  the  returning  day.  Let,  then,  abundance  of  atmo- 
apheric  moisture  be  secured,  at  all  times  ;  as  also  an  unfluc- 
tuating temperature  of  55°  or  60",  and  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  injury  from  light  or  air,  either  day  or  night. — Z>. 


T.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Particular  attention  now  requires  to  be  directed  to  the 
gathering  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  latter  may  be  considered  fit  when  the  stalk 
pai-ts  from  the  spur  by  merely  raising  the  fruit  to  a  horizontal 
position,  without  pulling.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is,  however,  an 
exception,  and  must  be  gathered  whilst  it  still  retains  consider- 
able hold,  otherwise  it  becomes  dry  and  musky,  instead  of 
being  melting  and  sweet.  The  particular  tinge  of  coloxir  which 
Peaches  and^Nectarines  acquire  when  ripe  should  be  particu- 
larly observed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  touched  till  they 
readily  part  from  the  tree.  Funnel-shaped  gatherers,  lined 
n-ith  velvet,  have  been  recommended  ;  but  the  hand  is  far  pre- 
ferable, if  appUed  so  as  to  grasp  the  fruit  with  gentle  and  equal 
pressure  on  five  points  of  contact.  In  some  cases  the  flavour  of 
these  fruits  will  be  improved  if  they  are  not  used  till  the  day 
after  they  are  gathered  ;  but  they  must  be  laid  softly  on  cloth, 
or  on  cotton  covered  with  tissue  paper.  Kitchen  Garden. — 
Onions  are  not  generally  so  sound  as  usual,  and  are  likely  to 
keep  badly.  They  ■^rill  therefore  require  to  be  spread  out 
thinly,  and  frequently  looked  over.  Sow  Cauliflowers  on  a 
warm  border,  in  case  the  earlier  sowings  prove  too  forward. 
Sow  and  plant  Lettuces.  Thin  Winter  Spinach  to  three  or  four 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  vacancies  may  be  filled  up  by  trans- 
planting, and  by  this  means  also  the  crop  of  Lettuce-leaved 
Spinach  may  be  extended. — E. 

State  of  the  Weather  near  Londoii,  fnr  the  week  ending  Sept.  4,t845>  aa 
obsBrTeddt  the  Horticultural  Gardeni  Chiswick. 


Ang. 


Prid. 

■iat. 

San. 

Sept. 
-Moa. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
rhtir=. 


Average 


tUooa'! 
A  (re. 


Baromrtsr. 


Thbkhouktbr. 


Max. 
30.303 
30i95 


sa.iJi 


30.262  72 

30.263  75 


30.185    I 
30.180    ' 


30.219 


67-5, 


Mean. 
65.  S 
69  5 
6i.5 

68,0 
65.5 
530 
63  6 


66. 9 


N.E. 
X.E. 
N.E. 

N.E. 
N.E. 
N  E. 
N.E. 


Aug.  29~Fine;  very  fine,  with  bright  aim  ;  clear  at  nigh. 
30 — Clear  and  fine;  b.-jght  »un  and  dry  air;  clear 
31 — Slighthaz^;  fine;  partially  overcact 
Sept.    1— Uniform  ihick  h3ze;  very  fine  in  atternoon;  clear  at  night 
2— Cloudy  ;  overcast:   partially  overcast  at  nivbt 
3— Overcast ;  cold  eas'eily  wind  ;  overciBt  and  cold  a'  night 
4 — Light  c'oads;    overcast;    dense   dark   clouds  in  afitinoon;  clear 
and  cold. 
Slean  temperature  of  the  week  3  deg.  below  the  average. 
State  of  the  tiVeather  at  Chlawlck  durlne  the  last  19  years,  for  tbe  ensalng 
Week  ending  Sept.  13,  1845. 

Pre  galling  Winds. 


San.  7 
Men.  8 
Tues.  9 
Wed.  10 

Thar.D 
Fri.  12 
Sat.     13 


Av 


Highest,  Lowcft  rp 

Temp.l  Temp.  T^""? 


65.5 
68.9 


67.S 
66.9 


£0  8 
48  7 
48-1 
45.0 
46.7 


59.  S 
59.6 
58-7 


B-aioed. 


12 


of  Rain, 


1.27 
0  46 
0.49 
0.49 


l|  ^ 


Notices  fo  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr,  PASTOX'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.  Anindes  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
disti-ibution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  2-5  for  55. 

Abtificial  Rockwoek — Obtuse — You  must  judge  for  yourself. 

Books — A  Re^lar  Subscriber  will  find  no  such  book  as  he  in- 
quires for.  The  infoimation  may  be  found  scattered  through 
multitudes  of  volumes,  but  nowhere  collected.  A  good  deal 
of  matter  relating  to  such  subjects  is   introduced  into  the 

*'  Theory  of  Horticulture." Botanico — All  works  containing 

numerous  plates  are  very  expensive,  if  the  plates  are  well 
executed.  Newman's  "British  Ferns,"  Hooker's  "  Musco- 
logia  Britannica,"  Hassall's  "British  Algse,"  Gre\-ille's 
"  Algie,"  are  works  that  are  perhaps  within  your  means.  We 
have  no  cheap  books  on  Lichens ;  the  best  English  plates, 
and  very  good  ones  they  are,  are  in  "English  Botany."  As 
to  Fungi,  all  the  illustrated  works  are  expensive.  Bolton's 
"Fungi"  may  sometimes  be  had  cheap,  and  for  the  large 
species  the  book  is  useful.  Small  square  ^ials  are  the  best  to 
keep  seeds  in.  Tou  can  learn  their  price  at  any  glasshouse. 
We  never  give  prices.     They  are  very  cheap. 

Cucumbers— J.  Correspondent — Tour  Cucumbers  have  probably 
not  been  fertilised.il 

Feuits — Ligne  Mont — In  your  small  orchard  75  feet  square  you 
niay  plant  of  Pears— o  ilarie  Louise,  3  Passe  Colmar,  2  Thomp- 
son's, 2  Glout  Morceau,  2  Knight's  Monarch,  1  Winter  Nelis, 
2  BeuiTe  Ranee.  Apples — 2  Court  of  Wick,  i  Golden  Ren- 
nette,  2  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  2  Reinette  du  Canada,  3  Pearson's 
Plate,  2  Golden  Harvey.  Plums — 1  Royale  Hative,  2  Green 
Gage,  1  Washington,  2  Purple  Gage,  1  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
1  Early  Oi'leaus,  2  Kirke's.  Distance  15  feet  apart  one  way, 
and  10  ft.  the"  other.  The  groxmd  should  be  well  trenched 
and  manured.!! 

Gbeenhouses — A  G — You  require  no  stove  at  all  for  your  Rose 
and  Camellia  house.  They  will  bear  all  the  cold  that  we  can 
have  if  the  house  is  well  built  and  glazed  ii-ith  5(o»(  glass. 
Ail  we  doubt  is  the  sufficiency  of  your  ventilation  ;  both  ends 
ought  to  open  completely,  if  the  roof  is  to  be  fixed.  Why  not 
make  your  sashes  removable  for  tbe  summer  ?  If  you  want 
to  force  your  house,  then,  indeed,  you  must  have  some  Idnd 
of  heating  apparatus,  and  a  good  Arnott  will  do  :  only  you 
must  contrive  to  avoid  the  dust  caused  by  carrying  away 
ashes,  and  a  large  pan  of  water  finust  be  kept  on  the  top  of 
such  a  stove.  "VTe  have  not  yet  seen  any  green  glass  that  we 
can  recommend  ;  nor  do  we  expect  to  see  any  for  the  present. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Elphick,  or  to  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland, 

Heating — T  ir^If  you  employ  a  Joyce's  stove,  it  must  he  with 
good  charcoal,  and  merely  to  drive  away  very  severe  cold. 
If  your  fuel  is  not  very  good,  you  will  probably  take  off  the 
leaves  of  your  plants. 

Insects— ir -5 — The  catei^pillars  on  the  Scotch  Firs  are  the 
Lophyi-us  Pini,  whose  histoi-y  we  hope  shortly  to  illustrate. 

The  Coccus  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Ribes.  R. E  M F— 

We  would  willingly  give  you  some  new  directions  how  to  kill 
the  woodlouse  ;  but  we  really  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  been  mentioned  so  very  often.  Toads  are  the  best  agents  ; 
they  live  on  woodlice,  and  will  eat  them  all.  If  the  woodlice 
are  very  numerous  have  several  toads.  They  are  poor  harm- 
less creatures,  and  wiH  not  hurt  your  Cucumbers.  See  also 
the  directions  given  last  week  at  p.  596. 

MoKPHOLOGT — M  R — Thanks  ;  the  Arbor  Yit^e  is  forming  its 
fruit  prematurely.  Is  there  anything  more  in  its  condi- 
tion ? 

Names  of  Fbuits — J  G — Your  Apple  is  the  Downton,  esteemed 
by  those  who  prefer  a  sharp  flavour.jl 

Names  OF  Plants— 5" G — The  Fern-leaved  Beech;  Fagus  syl- 

vatica  heterophylla. T  J — In    what    respect    does    your 

Erythrina   differ  from  E.  laurifolia  ?     We  see  no  difference. 

A  Lady — The  white  Jasmine  is  Jasminum  azoricum  ;  the 

yellow  one  in  flower  J,  humile  ;  the  other  J,  revolutum. 

.5  Wamford — (Enanthe  fistulosa,  a  very  common  plant. 

.SHR—A  pale  variety  of  Clarkia  elegans. R  Murray— 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  name  of  your  Mimosa,  without  its 

fruit. T  S—\,  Bravoageminiflora  ;  2,  Aster  CabuUcus  ;  3, 

a  variety  of  Phleum  pratense.5 EK  S — 1,  Achillea  Ptar- 

mica  flore-pleno.  Plants  cannot  often  be  named  from  leaves 
only,§ W  £■— Triteleia  uniflora. 

Potato  Mubbain — We    find,  it   impossible    and    useless    to 


answer  in  detail  all  the  questions  put  to  us  on  this  matter. 
We,  therefore,  beg  to  refer  our  correspondents  to  the  re- 
marks in  our  Leading  Article  of  to-day,  and  to  the  letters  we 
pubhsh,  for  all  the  intelligence  we  can  procure  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  to  using  the  decayed  Potatoes  for  food,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  danger  in  doing  so  unless  they  are  first  cooked  ;  and 
if  the  moi-tification  has  spread  very  deep,  they  are  certainly 
unfit  for  the  food  of  anything,  even  if  cooked,  as  we  stated  a 

fortnight  ago. S  Bryon — Your  seedling  Potato,  from  the 

Ash-leaved  Kidney,  is  of  a  handsome  flattened  oval  shape, 
and  appears  to  be  desening  of  cultivation.  || 

Potting — Querist — We  hardly  know  how  we  can  be  more  ex- 
plicit, but  we  vnW  give  your  letter  to  Mr.  Reid.  Andromeda 
or  Leucothbe  floribunda,  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence what  manure  you  give  your  Pelargoniums  and  Roses, 
so  that  it  be  judiciously  administered,  Roses  are  very  greedy 
of  it,  but  Pelargoniums  vnM  not  bear  a  great  deal.  In  using 
guano,  steep  a  double-handful  in  4  gallons  of  water,  and 
leave  it  for  12  hours  before  using  it.  Give  it  to  your  plants 
when  they  are  beginning  to  grow.  It  is  of  no  use  to  apply  it 
now.  Rosa  Hardii  is  a  very  shy  plant ;  hardy,  but  delicate 
and  unmanageable. 

Pines — 3/— Do  not  sow  your  seeds  till  tbe  spring.  A  cold  frame 
is  protection  enough  for  Mexican  Pines,  provided  it  is  dry. 

Seedling  Flowers — T  S — Your  seedling  Lophospermum  is 
curiously  mottled  ;  but  it  wants  brightness  of  colour.  It  will 
always  have  a  faded  appearance.^ 

Steawbebbt-plants  —  D  M  N —  These  may  be  sent  during 
winter  to  any  part  of  the  Continent  if  packed  in  close  wooden 
boxes.  They  will  not  travel  long  in  summer,  except  in  glazed 
Ward's  cases. 

Tubk's-Head  Cactus — J  Newman — This  will  succeed  in  a  green- 
house in  summer,  but  it  requires  a  di-y  stove  in  winter,  where 
the  temperature  is  not  less  than  50°.  The  soil  shoxild  be  equal 
parts  of  rough  sandy-loam  and  leaf-mould.  In  simimer  it 
will  require  water  about  once  a  week,  but  iu  winter  it  may  be 
kept  almost  dry.  Your  plants  being  newly-imported,  they 
should  not  be  watered  until  they  begin  to  grow.g 

Vassalia  flobibunda — A  Reader — We  are  unacquainted  with 
this  plant.  No  such  name  occurs  in  any  botanical  work  that 
we  have  consulted ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  mistake  for  Russelia 
floribunda  ;  but  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  rude 
figure  published  of  the  plant  a  few  days  since,  that  cannot  be. 
Send  us  a  specimen  in  flower,  and  we  vrill  give  you  a  more 
satisfactory  answer. 

TiNE-BOBDERS— 3/  W K—Old.  turf,  with  bone-dust,  forms  un- 
questionably a  good  mixture,  and  probably  better  without  the 
leather  shavings,  the  tannin  of  which  might  prove  injurious, U 

TTL — Your  plan  will    answer;   but  you    might    save 

expense  by  dispensing  with  Elm  planks,  and  their  supports 
of  brick-work,  if  you  lay  slates  over  the  compost,  and  on  them 
the  graveLlI 

Misc — A  Regular  Siibsci-iber — We  hare  not  a  copy  left ;  Is.  Qd. 
will  be  given  for  No.  4, 1S43. Z— We  believe  only  at  Seven- 
oaks.  Marine  glue  will  shortly  be  advertised.  We  do  not 
sell  volumes  on  commission.-— — JFM — Your  water  is  not 
the  worse  for  forming  green  confervse  so  quickly  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably all  the  better.     By  no  means  give  your  Asparagus 

plants  any  more  salt. F  J  F — All  your  seeds   belong  to 

stove  plants.  The  foUoning  only  are"  worth  gro^-ing — 5,  G, 
11,  and  38  ;  the  greater  part  are  worthless.  Phaseolus  Cara- 
calla,  No.  41,  is  worth  having,  if  you  can  find  room  for  it ; 
but  it  rambles  to  a  great  distance,  and  will  not  flower  with- 
out plenty  of  room, JL — We  see  no  probable  inconve- 
nience in  the  use  of  such  epiphyte  baskets  as  you  describe. 

S  ayid  C — Of  your  Pinuses  only  Lambertiana  and  Abies 
grandis  ■nlll  stand  where  the  thei-mometer  falls  occasionally 

to  zero.TT 7"*? — The  Lychnis  from  China  flowered  lastyear; 

it  was  not  named.§ Teifiside — The  seeds  of  Fuchsia  corym- 

bifiora  will  keep  good  for  some  time  if  they  are  perfectly  ripe 

and  kept  free   from   damp,  J Homo — A  coarse  mLxture  of 

peat  and  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage. A  MS — We  doubt 

whether  Wistaria  would  take  on  the  Laburnum  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible.  Your  Passionflower  suffers  either  from 
a  cold  wet  soil,  or  from  its  roots  not  having  room  to  grow  in  ; 
probably  the  fonner, 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolaeias — Oanstead — There  is  no  novelty  in  either  of  your 
seedlings,  similar  sorts  are  raised  by  most  growers.^ 

Dahlia — Z  J  T'^The  centre  is  the  deficient  point  in  your  seed- 
ling, in  each  of  the  blooms  sent  this  part  is  irregular ;  in 
outline,  form  of  petal,  and  depth,  it  is  very  good.- 

FccHsiAS — G  iS'— The  greatest  novelty  among  your  seedlings  is 
No.  10,  this  arises  from  the  sepals  being  half  green  and 
rather  reflexing,  which  exposes  a  large  crimson  purple 
corolla.  No.  1  is  a  good  flower  in  the  hght  class,  but  not  better 
than  those  out ;  11,  common  ;  12,  sepals  too  long,  and  better 
already  out ;  13  is  a  very  bright  and  pretty  flower,  about  the 
size  of  globosa,  with  polished  tube  and  sepals,  good  corolla, 

well  exposed,  and  a  prolific  bloomer.* If'^'^A  verj-  pretty 

light  variety,  having  a  fine  crimson  purple  corolla." — —JM— 
When  yourspecimen  reached  us,  it  was  too  dried  up  to  form 

an  opinion  of  its  qualities. IT— There  are   no  novelties 

among  your  seedlings,  they  are  mere  repetitions  of  others.* 

WM—'Xhe.  additional  sepal  is  no  improvement  to  your 

seedling,  which  in  colour  makes  a  showy  variety. "= G  N— 

No.  16  is  an  elegant  little  flower,  but  it  contains  too  much 
colour  in  the  tube  and  sepals.- Dahlia — Your  dark  vari- 
eties 4,  5,  7,  are  of  no  use  to  tbe  public,  better  flowers  of  the 
same  kind  are  already  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  of  No.  1 
are  too  long;  No.  2  is  the  best  in  form,  substance,  and 
colour,  and  equal  in  its  way  to  most  of  the  varieties  that  are 
out." 

FicoTE-ES—Ganstead — Your  specimens  are  good  border  varieties, 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  properties  of  florists'  varieties." 

Petcnias — M'M — The  colours  of  your  seedling  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  P.  punctata,  with  this  difference,  that  the 

colour  runs  more  in  stripe.s  than  in  the  older  variety.* EJ 

L — The  colour  of  your  seedling  is  very  good,  and  uncommon.* 

J  M  H^Of  youT  seedlings  the  most   distinct  and  best  are 

Nos.  4,  C,  11,  21,  and  25,  the  rest  consist  of  flowers  vcith.  slight 
variations  of  colour,  not  sufficiently  differing  from  those 
generally  gro^*n,  and  such  as  would  be  raised  by  any  person 
growing  seedlings. = MB — No,  1,  beautiful  pink,  with  pen- 
cilled centre  ;  and  2,  crimson  pencilling  upon  a  peach  gi'ound, 
are  two  very  pretty  flowers.  3  is  like  the  Pe',  but  not  so 
distinct ;  4,  common  and  not  worth  sending  out ;  5,  we  have 
seen  sorts  very  similar  to  this,  the  pencilling  is  too  faint ; 
S  is  a  large  well-formed  rich  crimson  variety,  not  novel,  but 
a  fine  flower.^- 

Verbenas — G  A — There  is  a  trifling  novelty  in  the  peculiar 
colour  of  your   seedling  not  generally   appreciable,    and  it 

appears  to  be  rather  a  coarse  grower." E  A  H — Tour 

specimen  of  a  striped  seedling  is  very  distinct  and  pretty, 
but  we  think  this  quality  in  so  small  a  flower  scarcely  au 

object    worth    attaining.* W   Jf— Coquette,    when    folly 

blown,  has  the  newly-opened  flowers  on  the  crown  of  a 
beautiful  rosy-pink,  while  those  below  are  nearly  white  ; 
when  bloomed  in  the  style  of  the  present  specimen,  it  forms 
a  very  handsome  object.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  Comet,  which  is  large,  having  a  tinge  of  lilac  on  the  face 
of  the  flower,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  crimson  purple 
centre  ;  we  have  lately  seen  one  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
but  not  quite  so  large  and  distinct.  Red  Rover  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding  varieties,  and  not  so  attractive  or  dis- 
tinct from  other  varieties.* 

*s*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgenco 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 
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SKED  WHEAT.— RED  STRAW  WHITE  WHEAT, 
AND  HOPETOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  FOR  SALE,  at 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  near  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE. Price  8s.  per  bushel.  These  varieties  may 
be  supplied  from  off  a  clay,  sand,  or  limestone  soil,  according: 
to  order.  Where  a  change  of  seed  is  desired,  this  point  will 
perhaps  he  considered  important. — .Ioiin  Morton. 

AFNUER  anF"NE~WBERRY'S~FATENT  DIB- 
BLING  MACHINE  pained  two  Prizes  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Society;  one  at  Liverpool,  of  lOJ.,  and  another  at 
ShrewsbuiT^,  of  151.  ;  also,  Two  Prizes  at  Local  Agricultural 
Meetings.  Manufactured  hy  J.  W.  Newberky,  nook-Norton, 
Oxon ;  R.  Clyboen,  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Iron  Works,  Uley, 
Gloucestershire;  and  R.  Hornsby,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Pbices  : 

Five  Rows £60 

Four  Rows  50 

Three  Rows  42 

One  Row 13 

J.  W.  Newbeebt  recommends  his  implement  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  after  it  has  experi- 
enced a  test  of  four  years  ;  he  can  give  the  most  satisfactory 
references  ;  and  he  would  advise  any  person  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  try  it,  but  fears  the  expense,  to  purchase  one  of  his 
one-rowed  machines,  which  ^^■ill  follow  the  plough,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  heavy  land  ;  he  begs  to  add  that  he  thinks 
there  can  be  no  comparison  made  by  a  practical  man  between 
even  his  one-row  and  a  Hand-Dibble. 

^i&e  ^ericulttiral  €Saiette* 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   WF.EK. 
TaussDAY,      Sept.  10 — A^iicultural  Imp.  Sec.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUES. 
fAbpTKavenny  I         c„„,    .^J  Stnke  Ferry 

■j  Rochford  Hundred  j         ^^^^'  '"  I  Wrenthara 

tPramlinghain  |         q..,.,   .^  I  Cardiff 

Grove  Ferry  "''"•  "l  Swansea 


S»P'-"{Rlehn,ond.hire 


We  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  remarks  in  anotlier  column, 
On  the  Feeding  and  Baking  Qualities  of  cer- 
tain VARIETIF.S  OF  Wheat.  In  seems  tliat  under 
the  common  method  of  baking-,  good  bread  depends 
in  some  measure  upon  the  use  of  good  flour,  and 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  consumer 
being  thus  alike,  those  of  the  latter  are  to  some 
extent  attended  to.  But  under  the  patent  process 
of  baking,  which  will  probably  become  general,  it 
appears  that  the  lightness  of  bread  hitherto  indica- 
tive of  good  flour,  is  altogether  independent  of  its 
qualitj',  and  that  well  raised  and  white  bread  may 
•  be  manufactured  out  of  inferior,  and,  indeed,  hitherto 
worthless  flour. 

Even,  as  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  farmer  should  know  and 
cultivate  those  varieties  of  Wheat  which  yield  the 
most  and  the  best  grain,  and  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  (p.  73, 
Agricultural  Gazette,  1844)  on  this  subject,  did 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Societies  to  it,  as 
one  on  which  they  mi^ht  most  usefully  labour.  But 
the  probability  of  this  new  mode  of  baking  being 
generally  adopted  furnishes  the  advocate  of  this 
view  with  a  most  powerful  argument.  Innutritions 
flour  may  soon  answer  the  baker's  purpose  as  well 
as  that  which  contains  plenty  of  sugar  and  gluten. 
Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  that  only  those 
varieties  of  Wheat  be  grown  which  analysis  prove 
to  produce  flour  of  the  best  quality? 

This  is  now  a  subject  which  our  Agricultural  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry  Societies  ought  to  investi- 
gate, for  the  interests  of  consumers  as  well  as  those 
of  producers  are  involved  in  it.  Hitherto  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  lias  been  the  only  labourer  in  this  field. 
We  do  hope  his  efforts  will  succeed  in  drawing 
general  attention  to  it. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Practice 
OF  Cutting  Wheat  early  is  that  it  affords  us  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  crop.  This  furnishes 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  system  which,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  is  peculiarly  apposite  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  season. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  late  in  calling  this 
attention  to  the  subject ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  al- 
though a  good  deal  of  grain  is  secured  in  the 
fouthern  counties,  yet  the  whole  of  the  most  pro- 
mising crops  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
are  yet  unfit  for  the  sickle  ;  and  these  crops,  it  is 
obvious,  by  being  cut  raw  will  be  secured  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  if  permitted  to  become  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  at  the  same  time  their  produce  will  be 
improved. 

The  advantage  of  this  gain  of  a  fortnight  of 
time  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  ;  in  facl,  the 
real  advantage  which  this  method  gives  us  is, 
that  it  allows  us  a  fortnight's  time  to  choose 
when  we  will  begin  harvesting  a  crop,  and  this  is  of 
vital  consequence  to  a  man  of  judgment,  who 
would  rather  depend  upon  his  own  observation  than 
on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

And  there  are  two  other  important  advantages 
■which  the  system  of  early  reaping  affords  us.  "The 
grain  is  less  liable  to  sprout  in  showery  weather, 
and  less  subject  to  be  shaken  out  by  winds,  and 
during  the  operations  of  reaping,  carting,  &c.  These 
are  matters  of  fact  well  known,  and  they  are  of  im- 


portance, especially  in  doubtful  harvests  ;  the  same 
changeable  weather  which  causes  the  grain  to  sprout 
weakens,by  the  alternations  of  heat  and  moisture,  the 
capsule  in  which  the  grain  is  held,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  crop  in  such  cases  is  wasted. 
After  a  rainy  season,  such  as  the  present  has  been, 
the  dangerfrom  "  shedding"  is  greater  than  common; 
for  the  grain  is  then  unusually  large,  and  the  cap- 
svde  unusually  weak.  There  are  several  other  argu- 
ments which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  system, 
such  as  the  advantage  arising  from  extending  our 
harvest  over  a  wider  period,  so  that  all  our  crops 
may  not  be  ready  together  ;  and  from  getting  our 
stubbles  sooner  cleared,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a 
better  crop  of  autumn  Turnips,  or  of  spring  food. 
Rye,  &c. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  a  full  consideration  of 
the  general  question,  and  these,  the  minor  merits  of 
the  system,  must  therefore  be  passed  over.  Last 
week  we  gave  an  epitome  of  the  fresh  facts  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  theory,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  publishing  the  following  additional  evidence  con- 
tained in  a  circular  just  received  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  of  Pentrich  Mills,  near  Alfreton,  Derby. 
It  fully  corroborates  Mr.  Hannam's  original  de- 
ductions most  positively  ;  and  coming  from  such  an 
authority,  will  no  doubt  be  as  pleasing  to  that  gen- 
tleman as  it  is  conclusive  in  support  of  his  investi- 
gations. 

"  In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Aug.  16,  1844, 
you  gave  the  public  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hannam's 
report  of  his  experiments  on  cutting  Wheat  at  va- 
rious periods,  to  show  the  advantage  of  early  reap- 
ing; and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  unless 
experiments  continue  to  be  made  and  reported  an- 
nually, about  the  time  of  harvest,  by  individuals 
whose  veracity  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt  and 
whom  they  personallj'  know,  farmers  in  general  will 
continue  to  let  their  Wheat  become  unduly  ripe  be- 
fore they  cut  it,  and  thus  suffer  loss  themselves  ; 
and  through  so  doing,  the  country  in  general  sus- 
tains no  small  loss.  By  cutting  Wheat  14  days  be- 
fore it  is  dead  ripe,  they  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  in  good  condition,  and  incur  no  risk  of 
any  shedding  ;  they  have,  I  am  of  opinion,  quite  as 
much  in  measure,  brighter  colour,  greater  weight  of 
straw  and  much  better  quality,  for  food,  for  litter, 
and  for  bonnet-manufacture  ;  and  as  the  straw  is 
much  more  nutritious  and  digestible,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  manure  made  therefrom 
is  of  greater  value  than  that  made  from  dead-ripe 
straw.  I  can  assure  them  that  Wheat  cut  as  above 
recommended  yields  more  and  better  flour,  and  the 
flour  was  made  into  bread  by  a  baker  in  whom  I 
have  the  most  entire  confidence  ;  and  the  bread 
made  from  the  Wheat  first  cut  was  not  only  more  in 
quantity,  but  better  in  quality.  One  square  chain 
of  Wheat  was  cut  for  each  lot  from  the  same  field, 
adjoining  each  other,  and  most  carefully  kept  sepa- 
rate through  the  whole  trial.  The  quantity  of  tjie 
first  and  second  cut  was  exactly  alike,  both  in  mea- 
sure and  weight  of  grain  (16  stones  each),  but  there 
was  a  slight  increase  both  in  measure  and  weight 
of  the  last  cut  in  grain,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
that  arose  from  there  being  more  plants  on  that  lot ; 
but  I  intend  this  season  to  try  again,  and,  with  your 
permission,  will  lay  the  result  before  the  public. 
To  make  the  advantage  of  early  reaping  more  appa- 
rent to  all,  I  give  the  result  of  my  experiment  per 
acre — by  cutting  the  cypher  oft',  the  quantity  per 
square  chain  is  given  : — 
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THE  QUALITIES  OF  WHEAT  NECESSARY  FOR 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRE.4D. 

[FDKTnEn    Remabks,   bt   Sm    G.   S.  Mackeszie,  Baet., 

F.R.S.,  Ac] 
It  was  announced  in  my  last  communication  that  I 
was  to  defer  the  publication  of  some  analyses  of  Wheats 
until  some  others  now  growing  had  been  examined. 
Having  reason  to  i'e.ar  the  season  will  not  prove  so  pro- 
pitious as  to  make  their  examination  of  value,  inas- 
much as  they  may  not  be  perfectly  ripened;  and  it  having 
been  suggested  that  by  now  giving  the  analyses  I  have, 
greater  interest  may  be  felt  in  the  subject,  I  will  now 
submit  eight,  six  of  which  are  complete,  two  having 
been  accidentally  left  imperfect,  though  they  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  I  liad  in  view.  These  analyses 
were  made  under  the  superintendence  of  my  i-elative' 
Professor  Gregory,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  affording 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  different  varieties. 
TABLE  I. 


1    « 

Sugar 

Wheat. 

Husk. 

Glu- 

Albu- 

Starch. 

and 

Mois- 

« 

ten. 

men. 

m 

Gum. 

ture. 

J 

Wolgost:: 

•■12;5 

8-6 

1-7 

67-2 

2-0 

4-3 

11-0 

2-7 

Tremois'- . 

16-6 

120 

2-4 

51-G 

1-7 

3-4 

131 

0-? 

Finest     \ 
Silesian  i 

11-7 

8 '8 

3-3 

65-4 

115 

C-5 

12-6 

0-5S 

Talaveraf. 

10-9 

9-3 

1-7 

60-2 

2-5 

3-4 

12-0 

Finest     1 

10-2 

9-5 

1-2 

5G-9 

2-5 

4-3 

12-5 

2-9 

Coul^: 

9-5 

12-8 

9-0 

54-0 

1.4 

5-6 

15-5 

0-3 

Hunter's  § 

11-6 
11-18 

,,_v:;^ 

!■&, 

49-9 
57-62 

4-5 
4-5 

12-9 
12-9 

DuclisbiU 

9-20 

This  variety  is  bearded  ;  and  was  said  by  my  friend  Colonel 
Le  Couteur,  of  Jersey,  from  whom  I  received  it,  to  answer  well 
as  a  spring  Wheat ;  but  I  have  found  that,  in  the  latitude  of 
Shropshire  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in  autumn.  It  is  of  strong  growth 
and  prolific,  succeeding  perfectly  with  me  in  a  rather  rich  light 
soil.  I  have  tried  it  on  two  different  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  either  case,  from  what 
cause  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  the  soil,  in  both, 
cases,  had  been  in  bad  order.  Some  of  it  is  now  growing  ia 
East  Lothian. 

t  This  is  the  original  variety,  which  though  excellent  for 
baking  when  lipeiied  in  a  fine  season,  is  not  suitable  for  culti- 
vation in  our  climate.  The  sample  now  analysed  is  much  in- 
ferior to  one  formerly  examined. 

X  This  is  a  hybrid  of  my  own  raising,  and  to  which  I  paid  but 
little  attention  ;  but  since  analysis  has  proved  its  value,  it 
deserves  to  be  propagated. 

§  This  sample  of  Hunter's  Wheat  was  found  to  bake  exceed- 
ingly well.  Its  proportion  of  sugar  is  as  large  as  some  Baltic 
Wheats.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  moisture  in  this  and 
the  next,  not  having  been  ascertained,  the  average  of  all  the 
others  is  assumed. 

We  have  now  to  arrange  these  Wheats  in  their  order 
of  real  value  ;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  in  the 
ordinary  way,  in  which  the  amount  of  sugar  and  gum 
regulates  precedence.  The  amount  of  gluten  being 
stated  shows  how  curiously  the  proportious  vary. 

TABLE  II. 
Showing  the  Comparative  Value  of  these  Wheats  for  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  Baking. 


Gluten  and 
Albumen. 

Sugar  and 
Gmn. 

12-1 
21-S 
9-2 
9-2 
10-7 
9-3 
14-4 
11-0 

Coul  

Hunter's  

Ducksbill 

4-5 
4-5 
4-3 

Wolgost   

Tremois    

Talavera 

4-3 
3-4 
3-4 

Straw  . 
Flour  . 
Sharps . 
Bran  . 
Waste  . 


lbs. 

3840 
1770 
150 
290 
30 


cwt.  qr.  lb.     s.d. 

£    s.      d. 

34     1    4  .at  2  0 

3    8     6J 

126st.      6  at  1  8 

10  10     8i 

10    0  10  at    10 

0     8  Hi 

20    0  10  at      8 

0  13  10 

15     2    Oi 

Bread, 
lbs.  £ 

2524i  at  IJd  13 


d. 
Hi 
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lbs. 

cwt.  qr.  lb.     s.d. 

£     s.     d. 

Bread, 

Straw  . 

3150 

28    0  14  at  2  0 

2  16     3 

lbs. 

£    s 

d. 

Flour  . 

1730 

123st.      8  at  1  8 

10     5  Hi 

24071 

12  10 

9f 

Sharps. 

170 

12     0    2  at    10 

0  10    U 

Bran    . 

310 

22    0    2  at      8 

0  14     9 

Waste 

30 

11     7    1 

Straw  , 
Flour  , 
Sharps, 
Bran  , 
Waste  , 


lbs, 
2930 
1680 
185 
S25 
50 
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cwt.  qr,  lb,    s.d. 

£     ,•!. 

d. 

26    0  IS  at  2  0 

2  12 

3f 

120st.      0  at  1  8 

10     0 

0 

13    0    3  at    10 

0  11 

0* 

23    0    3  at      S 

0  IS 

lOi 

13  19 

2 

lbs. 

£    J.    d. 

2347} 

12    4    Oi 

Clear  gain  of  first  over  last)    n.     o  i/,i 
in  straw  and  flour       .      .  J  ^^    -  iOJ 
Makin 


In  bread.  .£0  IS  Hi 


the  following  total — 
Straw,  flour,  &c.,  in  excess,  on  the  raw  cut  £1 
Making   more   bread   per   stone,]  „ 

ilb.xl263t.  61bs.  I     .     .     u 


2  lOi 

7  lOh 


Total  gain  of  raw-cut  grain  .  £1  10  9 
"  I  therefore  say  to  one  and  all,  try;  for,  on  fair 
trial,  I  have  no  doubt  but  like  results  will  follow  ; 
and  thereby  kno%v,  one  and  all,  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hannam  for  giving  publicity  to  his 
experiments  on  this  subject." 


The  true  value  of  Wheat  as  an  article  of  food,  de- 
pending on  the  sum  of  the  nutritive  portions,  another 
arrangement  must  be  made.  The  whole  of  these,  as 
before  remarked,  are  presented  in  the  patent  process  of 
baking.  In  so  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  biscuit  is 
doubtless  the  best  form  of  bread  ;  and  this  is  what  the 
labouring  man  should  use  ;  for,  besides  its  being  the 
most  nutj-itious,  if  made  of  good  Wheat,  and  without 
admixture,  it  keeps  long,  and  might  be  stored  when- 
cheap.  On  shipboard  biscuit  often  is  attacked  by  worms. 
If  it  were  packed  in  casks  when  warm  from  the  oven, 
and  were  the  casks  covered  with  tarpaulin  or  some 
such  thing,  it  is  probable  biscuit  might  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  easily  softened  in  milk,  tea,  or 
water. 

TABLE  III. 

Sho^ving  the  Comparative  Nutritive  Qualities,  and  the  Comga. 

rative  Value  for  the  Patent  process  of  Baking. 

SUM  OF   NUTRITIVE   INGREDIENTS. 


Coul 27-4 

Silesian   18-6 

Tremois 17-8 

Dantzic    15-0 


Talavera     14-4 

Hunter's 13-7 

Ducksbill    13-7 

Wolgost 13-6 


Although  the  effects  of  climate  and  soil  may  be  to 
alter  the  actual  amount  of  gluten  and  sugar,  it  may  not 
affect  their  relative  sums  ;  so  that  while  the  best  varie- 
ties in  a  good  season  have  their  full  amount,  so  also  will 
the  worst  ;  and  in  a  bad  season,  while  the  amount  is 
low  in  the  best  sorts,  it  will  be  low  also  in  the  worst;  the 
best  sorts  still  retaining  their  relative  superiority. 
Hence,  sowing  what  appear  to  be  the  finest  Wheats  is 
at  all  times  proper.  This  is,  however,  mere  theory  ; 
and  the  question  can  be  settled  only  by  analyses  made 
in  good  and  bad  seasons. 

The  uncertainty  and  trouble  attending  the  old  process 
of  bating  will,  most  probably,  in  no  long  time,  cause  its 
being  abandoned  for  the  patent  process  ;  the  materials 
for  which  in  their  purest  state,  are  very  cheap.  It  ia 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks  re- 
specting it,  Thepublic  is  interested  only  in  getting  bread 
of  the  most  nutritious  quality;  and  thus  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  great  agricultural  associations  to  expend  their 
means  not  on  what  haslong  been  well  understood,and  ^1 
improve  without  their  aid,  but  on  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  every  sort  of  grain  used  as  food  for  man,  and  the 
animals  which  serve  him,  that  the  best  sorts  only  may 
be  cultivated.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish 
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an  experimental  farm  ;  the  next  to  collect  varieties  of 
seeds  from  all  quarters,  to  treat  them  in  different  modes, 
and  to  select  what  is  best  for  our  climate  and  average 
seasons.  We  are  yet  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  in 
reference  to  the  Cerealia,  for  we  do  not  know  their  com- 
parative merits  in  regard  to  nutrition,  nor  the  effects  of 
cultivation  on  these.  That  such  should  he  the  case  is 
discreditable,  when  we  have  it  in  our  poner  to  command 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  stand  so  much  in  need.  The 
use  and  aim  of  agriculture  is  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk  ;  but 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  produce  the  largest 
bulk,  disregarding  entirely  ihe  quantity  of  really  useful 
matter  contained  in  it  ;  a  bushel  of  one  kind  of  Wheat 
may  contain  twice  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  another 
kind.  Why  then  should  not  this  momentous  subject 
be  attended  to  ?  The  Agricultural  Chemistry  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland,  an  institution  which  might,  with  tlie 
help  of  a  little  farm,  do  more  good  than  any  institution 
for  promoting  agriculture  ever  formed,  has  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  Common  sense  tells  us  we  ought  first 
to  Sfek  for  the  preferable  subjects  for  cultivation,  and 
having  found  them,  then  to  study  how  they  may  be 
made  to  yield  the  greatest  returns.  To  go  on  cultivating 
bad  varieties,  when  by  the  help  of  chemistry,  the  best 
may  be  found,  is  to  exhibit  a  low  state  of  perception. 
There  is  a  degree  of  perversity  and  obstinacy  in  reject- 
ing what  is  best,  and  in  adhering  to  what  is  plainly  the 
•worst,  of  no  small  extent,  pervading  all  manufactures, 
and  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  root  out.  This 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  agricultural  societies, 
as  well  as  to  individuals.  They  have  been  going  on 
■with  cattle  shows,  when  it  is  notorious  that  farmers 
knew  as  well  how  to  fatten  a  beast  properly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  as  now. 

Human  beings  want  such  food  as  will  keep  them  in 
health,  and  to  have  a  given  amount  of  nourishment  in 
as  small  a  bulk  as  possible.  The  lower  animals  require 
the  same  thing.  It  is  hard  on  a  poor  man  to  pay  for  a 
pound  of  meat,  and  find  tlie  half  of  it  bone  and  fat, 
which  he  does  not  want.  It  is  equally  hard  for  him  to 
pay  for  a  loaf  in  which  there  is  but  12  or  13  per  cent. 
of  real  food,  when,  if  the  agricultural  bodies  did  their 
duty,  he  might,  for  the  same  price,  have  a  loaf  doubly 
nutritious.  By  attending  to  the  qualities  of  all  vegetable 
substances  used  as  human  food,  and  that  of  animals, 
and  which  the  chemist  can  display,  we  should  be  able, 
in  the  same  bulk  of  matter,  to  comprise  double  the 
quantity  of  nutriment ;  so  that  to  look  for  greater  bulk, 
as  is  now  done,  is  needless,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
make  the  land  we  have  and  the  bulk  we  make  it 
produce  doubly  nutritive.  This  is  evidently  to  double 
the  produce  of  the  land,  to  maintain  a  double  population. 

Let  me  ask,  of  what  use  are  premiums  for  samples  of 
corn  ?  A  Wheat  may  be  of  superior  appearance  and 
■weight,  and  he  an  early  and  productive  variety,  and  yet 
he  unfit  fur  the  ordinary  process  of  baking^  and  impro- 
per for  being  used  in  the  patent  process.  External  cha- 
racters are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Chemical  analysis 
is  the  only  test  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  yet  it  is  not 
resorted  to. 

A  more  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  canuot 
be  conceived  than  that  which  would  ascertain  the  value 
of  all  the  Wheats  known  ;  and,  after  a  selection  of  the 
best— that  is,  of  those  which  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
nutritive  matter,  ascertaining  their  suitableness  to 
various  soils  and  climates,  and  what  kind  of  manure 
renders  them  most  productive.  Were  the  Scottish 
Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  to  set  about  collect- 
ing samples  of  Wheat  to  be  sown  in  a  field  as  nearly 
nniforra  in  its  soil  and  condition  as  possible,  then  the 
whole,  being  produced  under  similar  circumstances, 
might  be  chemically  compared,  alter  their  habits  of 
growth  had  been  noted.  The  known  talent  of  its  pro- 
fessor might  thus  be  most  benetieially  employed — more 
so  than  in  going  about  giving  lectures  which,  on  account 
of  the  auditors  not  having  been  previously  taught  what 
Chejiistry  means,  cannot  be  of  any  essential  service. 
Let  farmers  place  confidence  in  men  of  science  and 
chirai;ter,  and  seek  the  results  of  investigation,  which 
is  all  they  want,  and  the  tiine  of  a  professor  may  be 
jrontably  employed. 

When  a  selection  of  varieties  of  grain  has  been  made, 
after  a  comparison  of  their  qualities  on  a  single  soil,  each 
should  be  sown  in  dlff'erentsoils,so  tli.at  it  may  be  known 
in  what  soil  each  thrives  best  ;  and  the  deficiencies  of 
those  soils  in  which  the  best  sort  of  grain  do  not  thrive, 
maj  be  discovered.  Such  investigations  will  do  more 
good  than  public  shows,  competitions  for  premiums,  and 
dinners,  because  they  bear  directly  on  the  chief  object 
to  be  attained  by  agricultural  skill  -the  largest  propor- 
tion of  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  of  grain  of  any  kind. 
Agricultui-al  chemistry  is  in  everybody's  mouth  ;  but 
the  really  useful  applications  of  that  science  are  yet  to 
be  seen — G.  S.  Mackenzie.  Ilosebank,  Ilfslin,Aug.2'i. 

EFFECT  OF  AIR  AND  RAIN  ON  MANURE. 

So.ME  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  GoodifT,  of  Gracard, 
on  the  "  Action  of  Manures  applied  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Soil,"  bear  the  stamp  of  good-sense  and  truth  so  clearly, 
that  I  should  cordially  acquiesce  in  them,  if  the  ex- 
planation given  were  consonant  with  the  best  chemical 
doctrines.  Tlie  superiority  of  top-dressing,  by  whicli 
the  plant  and  not  the  soil  is  said  to  be  supplied  with 
food,  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.  Experimentalists 
are  discovering,  though  slowly,  that  manure  does  not 
lose  any  of  its  fertilising  properties  by  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture  ;  and  one  day  they  will,  no  doubt,  find 
out  that  the  hitherto  received  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  putrid  manure  (for  in  this  state  manure  is  commonly 


used),  is  not  sound.  In  the  Chronicle  almost  weekly 
statements  are  made  of  the  superior  crops  of  Potatoes, 
aud  other  esculent  vegetables,  obtained  by  top-dress- 
ing ;  are  these  produced  by  digging  in  the  manure  ? 
Of  the  fact,  no  one  who  observes  for  himself  will  long 
entertain  any  doubt.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Goodiff, 
is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  aud  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain it,  by  supposing  that  the  gases  emanating  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  material  are  absorbed  by  the 
stoniata  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 
"  The  manure,"  he  says,  "cannot  enter  the  soil  ;"  and, 
therefore,  he  has  recourse  to  this  supposition  to  explain 
the  action  of  manure  applied  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  better  and  more  'intelligible  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  found  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  according 
as  air  and  water  are  admitted  or  e.xcluded. 

Mauure  is  looked  upon  as  being  rich  in  fertilising 
matters,  when  the  decomposition  furnishes  to  the  senses 
abundant  evidence  of  the  escape  of  ammonia.  This 
form  of  decomposition  maybe  regarded  as  putrefaction, 
in  which,  from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  water  containing 
oxygen,  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  decomposing  mass,  combine  with  hydrogen, 
and  escape  in  the  form  of  volatile  compounds.  The 
solvent  powers  of  hydrogen  are  well  known  to  chemists  ; 
iu  its  nascent  state  (that  is,  when  it  is  first  generated), 
it  will  dissolve  a  great  variety  of  substances,  aud  being 
of  very  light  specific  gravity,  soon  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  there  that,  in  putrefactive  decom- 
position, so  much  of  the  valuable  part  of  manure-heaps 
is  lost ;  and  so  many  devices  are  employed  to  fi.x  the 
ammonia,  &c.  The  fumes  of  a  dung-heap  are  not  only 
wasteful,  but  are  poisonous  to  animal  life  ;  and  when 
applied  to  vegetables,  in  a  concentrated  form,  are  often 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  delicate  spongioles.  Hence, 
in  soils  into  w-hicli  rich  manures  are  dug  in  large  quan- 
tities, seeds  will  either  not  germinate  at  all  or  in  a  feeble 
manner.  The  masses  of  the  manure  are  still  under- 
going the  putrefactive  process,  and  poison  the  plants. 
In  the  experiments  on  Vines,  conducted  according  to 
Mr.  Hoare's  plan,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  failure  has 
arisen  from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  food  is 
presented  to  the  plant ;  rich  cattle  dung  is  mixed  in  too 
large  quantity  with  the  compost,  and  the  plant  is  poi- 
soned by  exhalations  which  it  cannot  assimilate. 

The  popular  prejudice  that  has  so  long  existed  in 
favour  of  well-rotted  dung,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  ere 
long  be  dispelled  by  sounder  views  as  science  advances, 
had  its  oris:iu  in  an  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  wlio 
tried  the  effect  of  stable-dung  upon  laud  ;  using  in  this 
experiment  the  manure  iu  three  different  stages.  Three 
plots  of  ground  were  trenched,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  dung,  fresh  from  the  stable — of  the  same  dung,  in 
the  usual  state  of  decomposition — and  a  similar  qnan- 
tit3'  of  thoroughly-rotted  dung  —  were  respectively 
dug  into  the  three  plots.  When  the  crops  were 
mature,  it  was  found  that  the  ■produce  of  the  rotten 
manure  was  very  small  ;  that  of  the  fresh  dung 
not  large ;  while  the  ground  manured  with  the  dung 
in  a  state  of  moderate  decomposition  was  the  most 
productive.  On  these  experiments  is  founded  the 
present  practice  of  allowing  manure  to  remain  in  the 
farm-yard,  or  collected  in  heaps,  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  prepare  it  bj'  decomposition  for  the  food  of 
plants.  The  well-rotted  dung  in  the  above  experimeut, 
in  which  putrefactive  decomposition  had  dissipated  most 
of  the  fertilising  ingredieuts,  failed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  producing  a  good  crop.  The  effect  of  the 
experiment  with  fresh  stable-manure  failing,  led  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  cause.  It  failed  because  one 
form  of  decomposition  had  not  been  allowed  to  take 
place,  namely,  the  putrefactive  ;  and  the  other  form  to 
which  I  will  now  allude,  namely,  the  oxygenous  form, 
was  prevented  by  buryiag  the  manure  under  the  soil, 
and  preventing  the  access  of  oxygen  ;  the  manure  being 
dug  into  the  ground  in  a  fresh  state,  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  an  inorganic  state  quickly  enough  for  the 
supply  of  the  plant,  and  the  crop  consequently  failed. 
Had  the  fresh  manure  been  laid  upon  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  being  dug  into  it,  decomposition,  but  not  of  the 
putrefactive  kind,  would  have  ensued,  and  the  plant 
would  have  been  supplied  with  abundance  of  food.  Tliis 
requires  a  little  explanation  from  chemistry  before  the 
changes  occurring  in  top-dressing  can  be  understood  or 
appreciated. 

It  is  a  well-known  chemical  fact  that  in  tlie  decom- 
position of  all.  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  oxvgen 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  nascent  elements  "than 
hydrogen  has.  Taki',  for  example,  ammonia,  or  its  ele- 
mentary constituent,  nitrogen.  If  nitrogen,  the  essen- 
tial element  of  animal  tissue,  be  free  to  -combine  with 
oxygen,  or  with  hydrogen,  it  will  prefer  the  former  ; 
and  instead  of  a  volatile  compound,  i.  e.  ammonia,  a 
solid  compound,  i.  e.  nitric  acid,  is  formed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphur  ;  iustead  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen being  formed,  it  will  combine  with  oxygen  in  pre- 
ference to  hydrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
The  acids  so  formed  soon  combine  with  an  alkaline  or 
earthy  base,  and  are  preserved  for  future  food  for 
plants,  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  atmosphere  and 
lost.  Now,  it  rests  with  the  preparer  of  manure,  whe- 
ther he  will  have  the  wasteful  compounds  of  hydrogen 
formed  by  the  putrefactive  process,  or  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  equally  fertilising  compounds  of  oxygen. 
The  admission  of  air  and  rain  favour  the  litter  ;  and  in 
this  consists  the  advantage  of  top-dressing  ;  it  presents 
to  the  plant  a  largerquantity  of  food  in  a  given  quantity 
of  manin'e  than  can  be  procured  in  the  wasteful  process 
of  generating  ammonia  and  other  gaseous  compounds. 


It  is  not  from  the  air  that  oxygen  is  obtained  so 
readily  as  from  raiu.  All  water  that  has  been  exposed 
to  air  for  any  length  of  time  holds  a  large  quantity  of 
air  iu  solution  ;  and  the  air  so  held  in  solution  is  found 
to  contain  35  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  instead  of  21  per 
per  cent.,  the  common  proportion  contained  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  This  large  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved 
in  water  depends  on  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen 
than  the  two  other  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  oxygen  so  dis- 
solved in  water  is  presented  to  the  decomposing  ele- 
ments in  a  state  of  extreme  subdivision,  and  highly 
favourable  for  rapid  combination  with  the  sulphur  and 
nitrogen.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  wholly  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  ammonia  ;  but  in  the  oxidising 
process  it  is  not  lost,  but  combines  with  the  newly- 
formed  acids  to  form  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  thus  that  raiu  acts  so  beneficially  on  manure ; 
constantly  charged  with  fresh  supplies  of  oxygen,  it  pre- 
vents the  wasteful  putrefactive  process,  and  substitutes 
for  the  volatile  compounds  of  hydrogen  a  formation  of 
solid  ingredients,  which,  as  they  are  formed,  are  gra- 
dually carried  by  the  rain  into  the  soil.  This,  then,  is 
some  answer  to  the  question, — Is  top-dressing  a  waste- 
ful process  ?  I  will  return  to  the  subject,  as  connected 
with  the  late  failure  of  the  Potato  crops. —  Oxygen. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAINING-TILES. 

(Contiimed  from  p.  601J. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  plans  in 
use  for  making  draining  tiles.  I  need  not  describe  the 
form  of  the  old  draining  tile,  nor  tlie  sole  made  for  it  to 
rest  upon  in  all  properly  executed  di-ainages.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  sorts  of  tiles  before  us. 
(1).  The  length  12J-  inches;  height,  4j  inches;  breadth, 
3-J  inches  inside,  or  iu  the  bore  ;  weight  about  71bs.  ; 
the  sole  made  of  clay  necessarv  to  sustain  it  weighs 
about  2* lbs.,  so  that  l,0(;0  ft.  of  those  tiles,  and  1,000 
soles  to  accompany  them,  weigh  at  least  4  tons  5  cwt. 
The  cost  of  making  by  hand  and  of  burning  tlK>se  tiles 
and  soles — the  ccst  of  producing  them  canuot,  I  appre- 
hend, under  average  circumstances,  be  laid  at  less  than 
32s.  per  1,000  feet  for  the  tiles  and  the  soles.  If  we 
drain  at  distances  of  8  yards,  about  1,800  feet  of  tiles 
and  about  1,800  feet  of  soles  are  required.  A  few  years 
ago  tiles  of  this  enormous  size  and  weight  were  deemed 
indispensible.  (2).  There  is  a  small  tile  bef.re  us  12 
inches  in  length,  2J  inches  in  height,  and  2J  inches  in 
breadth  inside  or  in  the  bore,  weight  4  lbs.  3  ounces.  A 
thousand  feet  of  these  tiles,  and  one  thousand  soles  to 
accompany  them,  weigh  from  21  to  2J  tons.  In  cir- 
cumstances parallel  to  those  before  described,  1,000  ft. 
of  those  tiles,  and  1,000  ft.  of  soles  for  them,  cannot,  I 
apprehend,  be  produced  by  hand  for  less  than  about  22s. 

I  have  used  these  small  tiles  for  some  years  past  in 
all  situations,  excepting  that  I  have  occasionally  use4 
the  larger  sizes  for  the  main  or  carrier  drains  ;  but  to 
this  moment,  many  of  the  fanners  have  a  great  preju- 
dice against  them,  as  being,  as  they  consider,  too  small. 
What  those  parties  will  say  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
their  being  too  small,  they  are  really  unnecessarily  large 
(and  cousequenily  unnecessarily  heavy  and  unneces- 
sarily costly),  I  know  not  ;  but  of  that  fact  experience 
is  daily  affording  incoutestible  evidence  ;  and,  I  believe, 
I  may  say  that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  parties 
engaged  iu  the  surface-draining  of  clay  soils  will  almost 
refuse  the  old  lai-ge  heavy  di'aining-tiles  aud  soles  even 
as  a  gift — certainly  in  cases  where  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  many  miles  of  carriage. 

(3).  There  have  lately  come  into  use  a  great  number 
of  machines  for  making  pipes  for  draining.  Experience 
seems  to  have  demonsti*ated  that  pipes  of  one  inch  in 
diameter  are  sufficiently  large.  Here  is  one  of  such 
pipes,  12  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter — weight 
1  lb.  ;  a  thousand  of  them  weigh  about  9  cwt.  No  solfes 
are  required.  Made  under  circumstances  parallel  to 
those  I  have  described,  they  cost  at  the  utmost  6s.  or 
7.S".  per  1000.  Some  parties  say  they  can  have  them 
produced,  where  fuel  is  three  times  dearer  than  with  us, 
at  bs.  9d.  or  6s.  I  am  informed  that,  in  Kent,  they  may 
be  pnrcha-ed  in  the  sale-yards  at  IO,v.  per  1000. 

There  are  some   other  pipes  before  us  of  other  sizes. 

1  myself  make,  ■with  a  machine  of  my  own  contrivance, 
pipes  of  1-iueh  diameter  inside — the  clay  or  rim  of  the 
pipe  being  |ths  of  an  inch  when  first  made,  and  when 
dry  -|  an  inch  thick.  Along  with  these  1-inch  pipes  I 
make  a  pipe  2  inches  diameter  inside,  and  of  the  same 
strength  of  clay.     The  1-incli  pipe  is  burnt  inside  of  the 

2  inch,  and  I  have  adopted  hitherto  the  plan  of  using 
them  together  iu  the  drains,  putting  the  ends  of  the 
1-iuch  pipe  into  the  ends  of  the  2  inch.  The  2-inch-pipe 
weighs  2  lbs.  or  18  cwt.  per  1 000  feet,  and  will  cost  about 
10-v.  per  1000,  when  the  1  inch  costs  6s.  or  7s.,  so  that 
the  average  cost  of  1000  feet  of  those  1  aud  2  inch  pipes 
used  iu  the  draiu  is  about  8s.  or  8s.  6d.  made  at  the  pro- 
prietors' own  kilns,  but  exclusive  of  any  considei-ation 
for  capital,  royalty,  repairs  of  kilns,  sheds,  See.  I  deem 
this  plan  of  laying  a  safer  and  better  plan  than  that  of 
using  the  I -inch  pipes  by  themselves,  laid  end  to  end, 
and  risking  displacement.  There  are  specimens  of 
socketed  pipes  before  us,  made  by  Mr,  Ford's  -Patest, 
which  is  a  very  simple  and  very  effective  contrr\-ance. 
It  must  add  5s.  or  Cs.  per  1000  feet-to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. There  is,  however,  a  plan  of  laying  these 
pipes  better  than  that  now  described,  which  consists  of 
putting  a  collar  about  2  inches  long  over  the  ends  of  the 
jjipes  at  their  junction  with  each  other.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing you  are  using  a  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter,  let  a  pipe 
2  inches  in  diameter  be  cut  in  lengths  of  2  inches.  Place 
in  the  drain  your  1-inch  pipes  end  to  end  -\«ith  the  coHitr 
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over  tlieir  junction,  and  you  render  displacemeiit  im- 
possible. Care  should  be  talceii  in  laying  so  to  pack  the 
pipes  tliat  tliey  do  not  lie  hollow.  If  you  are  surface 
draining  with  a  pipe  H-inch  in  diameter  (large  enough 
beyond  all  doubt)  then,  of  course,  the  collars  must  be 
formed  of  pipes  2!,  inchus  diameter.  I  believe  the  merit 
of  this  suggestion  respecting  the  collars  is  due  to  Mr. 
Clayton,  tlio  patentee  of  the  excellent  pipe  and  tile  ma- 
chine which  bears  his  name. 

I  was  conversing  at  Shrewiibury  the  other  day  with 
Mr.  Beart,  the  patentee  of  another  most  excellent 
machine,  on  tliis  subject.  He  admitted  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Clayton's  contrivance,  but  observed,  and  justly, 
that  the  nniuipulatlon  and  cost  attending  the  making  of 
1000  of  the^e  collars  were  little  less  tiiau  what  attended 
the  making  of  1000  pipes,  and  that  they  would  add  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  the  drainage.  At  that  time  I 
tliought  80  too  ;  but,  I  believe,  I  have  since  that  con- 
versation devised  a  very  simple  and  effective  method  of 
making  these  collars,  and  that  the  cost  of  them  may  be 
laid,  say  for  collars  2  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  almost 
incredibly  small  sum  of  l.v.  U)(l.  per  lUOO,  or  about  2:1. 
per  100 — so  that  in  draining  at  8  yards  apart  they  would 
not  add  above  24.  iid.  or  3s.  per  acre  to  the  cost  of  the 
drainage. 

Mr.  Clayton's  process  of  producing  these  collars  is,  as 
lunderstand,  to  cut  the  pipe  into  lengths  of  2  or  .S  inches, 
and  when  dry  to  put  them  over  the  1  inch  to  Be  burnt. 
Now,  when  you  have  to  deal  with  1000  of  these  collars 
— the  handling  of  them — the  drying  of  them — the  setting 
of  them  in  the  Iciln — the  removing  of  them  after  burning 
— the  loading  them  into  the  carts— the  laying  of  them  by 
the  side  of  the  drains,  these  various  manipulations  must 
add  considerably  to  the  expense.  I  obviate  it  thus  : — 
The  rim  of  the  pipe,  when  It  comes  through  the  die,  is, 
say  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick — the  pipe  itself  is,  say 
14  inches  long.  I  have  a  board  like  that  now  before  us 
with  knives  laid  along  it  at  distances  rather  more  than 
2j  inches  apart.  Those  knives  stand  up  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch— a  roller  being  introduced  into  the 
pipe,  the  pipe  is  rolled  over  the  knives  and  put  back  on 
the  shelf  to  dry.  By  contraction,  the  collars  are  I'e- 
duced  to  little  more  than  2  inches  in  length. 

The  nick  made  by  tliis  rolling  process  does  not  cut  the 
pipe  in  pieces.  It  still  adheres,  and  admits  of  being 
placed  in  the  kiln,  and  of  being  drawn  from  the  lain 
entire  ;  and  tliese  pipes  being  properly  distributed  in 
the  field  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  the  drainer  there  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  break  off  a  collar  in  the  manner 
that  we  break  off  a  piece  of  nicked  gingerbread.  The 
board  with  the  knives  and  the  pipes  before  us  perfectly 
illustrate  what  I  have  been  describing. 

A  boy  or  girl  at  \s,  per  day,  will  roll  and  replace  on 
the  shelf  many  more  than  1000  pipes.  If  one  pipe, 
14  inches  long,  when  fresh  from  the  die,  makes  six 
collars,  1000  pipes  will  obviously  make  6000  collars. 
If  1000  pipes,  2  inches  in  diameter,  cost  as  before  stated 
10s.  the  GOGO  collars  will  cost  only  Us.,  or  rather  less 
than  Is.  10(/.  per  1000. 

I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  appropriate  to  myself  the 
merit  of  this  simple  contrivance.  Simple  though  it  be, 
I  deem  it  important,  very  important,  in  relation  to  our 
present  subject,  because,  at  a  cost  of  some  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  acre  (a  consideration  really  not  worth  mentioning), 
it  renders  the  introduction  of  soil  into  the  ends  of  the 
pipes,  and  the  displacement  of  the  pipes  themselves, 
impossible,  and  it  gives  a  quietus,  and  puts  an  end  to 
those  uneasy  apprehensions  respecting  displacement 
which  I  have  heard  almost  a  thousand  times  expressed 
by  men  distrustful,  on  the  ground  of  displacement  alone, 
of  the  small  pipe  system  of  draining. 

I  shall  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  cost 
of  a  drainage  executed  with  such  tiles  and  soles  as  were 
universally  in  use  in  these  districts  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  are  partially  so  still,  and  of  a  drainage  executed 
with  the  pipes.  Suppose  an  acre  to  be  drained  at  eight 
yards  apart,  three  feet  deep  in  soils  such  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  including  the  mains,  we  should  have 
about  80  perches  of  our  local  measure  of  eight  yards. 
Can  we  have  the  drains  cut  three  feet  deep  in  the  fur- 
rows, and  three  feet  six  when  they  occur  out  of  the 
furrows,  and  the  tiles  carefully  laid  and  the  drains  re- 
filled three  feet,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  w.ages  of  labour  are  about  14s.  a  week, 
for  less  than  Id.  per  yard  ?     I  apprehend  not. 

Now,  with  the  large  sized  tiles,  and  suppose  the  kiln 
or  sale  yard  three  or  four  miles  from  the  drainage — 
Eighty  perches    (or  640  yards)  of  drains,  cutting,     £  s.  d. 
laying  the  soles  and  tiles,  refilUng  the  drains,  3  ft 

andaft.  6in.,  itc.  8ci 2  13     4 

Carriage  of  1800  soles  and  tiles,  weighing  nearly  8 
tons,  say  three  or  four  miles,  and  suppose  the 
work  going  on  partly  in  rough  winter  weather,  the 
teams  plunging  over  two  or  three  wet  hea\'y  fields, 
going  twice  one  day  and  once  the  next,  and  laying 
the  tiles   conveniently  along  the  di-ains  for  the 

dramers.     Say  :is.  per  ton 14     0 

Cost  of  the  tiles  .ind  soles,  even  where  the  landlord 
makes  them,  32s,  ;  add  for  capital  and  wear  and 
tear  and  repairs  of  kilns,  sheds,  roads,  Ac  10s 
per  1000,  and  say ...__'    4    4    q 


Cost  per  acre.  .•• £8    i    4 


The  cost  of  a  similar  drainage  executed  with  the  one 
and  Uvo  inch  pipes  would  be —  £  ».  a. 

Eighty  perches  cutting,  laying,  I'efiUing,  »kc 2  13    4 

Carriage  under  circumstances  parallel  to  those  be- 
fore mentioned  of  ISOO  pipes  and  collars,  weight 
nearly  20  cwt 0    3    0 

Cost  uf'thc  1800  feet  of  pipes  and  collars  at  8s.  Gd.  per 
1000,  add  for  capital,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  5s.  per  100  14    3 


A  dramage  with  the  smallest  sized  tiles  will  stand 
<hus :  -  £  ^  ^ 

Eighty  perches  (or  640  yards)  at  8d.  per  perch S  13    i 

Carnage  of  nearly  1800  feet  of  tiles  and  soles,  nearly 
five  tons _     0  15    0 

Thetilesandsolesat32s.aQd8s.for'cap'ital,&c'.'i'c!    2  14    0 


From  the  foregoing  calculation  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  drainage  is  executed  with  the  drains,  say  at 
eight  yards  apart,  and  three  feet  6  inches  deep,  more 
than  •!/.  per  acre  is  saved  by  using  the  pipes  instead  of 
the  large  heavy  tiles  and  soles,  and  21.  Is.  Od.  per  acre 
saved  by  using  the  pipes  instead  of  the  tiles  and  soles 
of  the  smallest  sizes  yet  adopted. 

Of  the  elHcacy  of  the  pipes  tliere  is  not  the  least  room 
for  doubt ;  some  years  of  experience  in  other  counties, 
as  Kent,  Susse.\,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  have  demonstrated 
their  efficiency.  In  the  course  of  last  winter  I  drained 
some  lands  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Russell,  at  the 
Straits,  near  Askew  Britlge,  about  a  mile  from  Himley, 
and  I  laid  the  drains  (3  ft.  deep)  alternately  with  1-inch 
pipes,  2-ineh  pipes,  and  with  tiles  and  soles.  The  main 
or  carrier  drain  has  been  left  open,  that  the  neighbours 
might  observe,  if  they  thought  proper,  the  action  of  the 
different  drains.  The  1-inch  pipes  have  discharged  after 
heavy  rains  as  freely  as  the  others.  I  purpose  leaving 
the  main  drain  open  for  some  little  time  to  come,  and  I 
hope  that  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  farmers 
and  tile-makers,  who  have  any  prejudice  against  pipes, 
will  take  occasion  to  observe  the  action  of  those  drains 
after  a  fall  of  rain.  I  was  myself  at  first  rather  dis- 
trustful of  the  1-inch  pipes;  I  never  doubted  their 
sufficiency  to  carry  off  the  water  required  of  tliem  in 
ordinary  frequent  or  furrow  draining;  but  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  displacement  at  the  ends,  and  consequently 
of  obstruction.  If  care  be  taken  in  laying  the  inch 
pipes,  experience  has  assured  us  that  they  are  efficacious. 
To  make  certahity,  however,  doubly  sure,  and  to  guard 
against  any  displacement  at  the  ends,  I  have  adopted 
and  shall  continue  the  plan,  of  laying  the  end  of  the 
1-inch  pipe  into  the  end  of  the  2-inoh  pipe,  or  rather  of 
laying  the  pipes  end  to  end,  with  a  collar  as  before 
described,  which  is  perhaps  the  better  plan. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  dr.ainage  from  8/.,  10^., and 
121.  per  acre  to  3/.  or  41.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
in  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  cost  of  carriage, 
that  the  saving  under  the  pipe  system  arises.  The  cost 
of  labour  remains  as  before,  or  nearly  so ;  indeed,  in 
many  soils,  entirely  so. 

The  next  desideratum  in  practical  draining  is  a 
plough  to  diminish  the  spade  work.  I  remarked  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  Fanners'  Club,  London,  that  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  was  directing  attention  to  the 
plough  of  Mr.  M'Ewen,  of  Blackdub,  near  Stirling,  by 
which,  with  12  and  16  horses  and  eight  or  10  men,  the 
cost  of  the  spade-work  admitted  of  being  greatly  reduced ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Smith  states  the  expense  of  a  drainage  with 
that  plough  at  9d.  for  36  yards,  or  exactly  -\d.  per  yard! 

I  feel,  however,  that  a  plough  like  M'Ewen's,  requir- 
ing such  a  power  as  12  or  16  horses,  will  be  slowly 
adopted.  The  machine  is  too  unwieldy  ;  and  in  small 
dr.iiuages  and  in  small  enclosures  must  be  of  doubtful 
economy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Dihhling  Wheal. — It  has  been  an  object  with  me  to 
prove  the  results  of  sowing  Wheat  by  the  dibble,  so  far 
at  least  as  limited  experiments  in  the  garden,  which  I 
myself  could  conduct  throughout,  might  determine 
them.  The  poorest  plot — that  is  to  say  that  portion  of 
which  the  ochreous  hazel  loam  was  the  pure  and  most 
simple,  having  been  little  worked,  and  still  less  manured 
—  was  dug  early  in  November,  1843,  after  scattering 
over  it  a  very  little  leafy  compost,  and  a  few  handsful 
of  bruised  bones  from  the  house,  containing  all  then- 
gelatinous  and  fatty  constituents.  The  season  was  so 
wet  that  the  garden  dibble  became  clodded  at  every 
attempt.  Holes  were  at  length  made  about  IJ  inches 
in  depth,  and  8  inches  apart,  and  into  each  four  seeds 
of  Navarre  Wheat  were  dropped.  These  vegetated 
slowly,  but  the  plants,  though  small,  remained  pretty 
healthy  throughout  the  winter  1843-4.  In  March  I 
first  perceived  that  secondary  process  of  rooting  from  a 
ring  or  collar  (mentioned  and  figured  some  weeks 
since),  above  the  first  series  of  seed  roots,  with  an  in- 
terval of  slender  stem  at  least  an  inch  long.  At  this 
time  the  plants  were  thinned  out  to  one  in  a  hole,  and 
a  row  was  formed  by  transplanting  the  supernume- 
raries. It  soon  became  evident  that  these  removed 
plants  could  never  tiller  or  increase  in  any  way  equal 
to  those  which  remained  undisturbed.  The  plants  were 
kept  cleaned,  and  would  have  ripened  completely  by 
the  15th  of  July,  1844,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds, 
which  so  soon  as  the  milkyness  of  the  grain  was  solidi- 
fied, assailed  the  row,  and  in  one  night  strewed  the 
ground  with  chaff.  But  the  object  had  been  attained, 
the  increase  by  tillering  was  ascertained ;  none  of  the 
plants  had  protruded  fewer  than  5  or  6  shoots,  many 
8  or  9,  and  others  12  to  16.  About  36  such  plants 
from  the  original  row  were  exhibited  entire  before  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  Wed- 
nesday prior  to  the  Southampton  meeting.  Thus  fewer 
than  40  seeds  had  produced  upon  an  average  nine  times 
as  many  ears,  which  were  on  the  whole  larger  and  more 
prolific  than  those  grown  by  ordinary  cultivation.  In 
1844,  Nov.  3,  I  pursued  the  inquiry  by  sowing  three  ] 


rows  in  a  plot  of  the  same  ground,  manured  by  digging 
into  it  a  few  green  vegetable  remains  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment was  thus  varied — seeds  of  the  red  Chevalier 
Wheat  were  steeped  48  hours  in  Mr.  Campbell's  (of 
Dundee),  chemical  preparation,  tlien  dried  in  the  air  tor 
a  few  hours  ;  seeds  of  white  Suffolk  Wheat  steeped  60 
hours,  and  others  of  the  same  variety  without  any  pre- 
paration. One  row  of  each  was  sown  in  holes  dibbled 
about  one  inch  deep,  some  two,  some  three  seeds  in  a 
hole.  The  plants  were  left  till  March,  but  the  intense 
severity  of  the  wijiter,  to  the  21st  of  March,  retarded 
progress,  and  when  the  weather  became  mild,  upon  re- 
moving supernunieraiies,  it  was  seen  that  the  secondary- 
series  of  spring-roots  did  not  form  as  those  of  1844,  the 
plants  being  almost  destitute  of  the  seed-stem,  and  the 
new  roots  and  tillers  protruding  as  those  of  spring-sewn 
Wheat,  nearly  from  the  base.  It  would  admit  of  ques- 
tion whether  this  variation  was  owing  to  the  difference 
of  depth  in  the  two  sowings,  or  to  the  retardation  and 
torpor  occasioned  by  the  protracted  cold  of  the  season. 
In  May  and  June  it  became  quite  evident  that  the  two 
steeped  rows  had  in  every  respect  the  pre-eminence 
over  that  in  which  the  unprepared  Wheat  was  depo- 
sited. The  culms  were  stronger,  like  reeds,  the  ver- 
dure much  more  intense,  and  the  ears  very  long,  some 
measuring  between  5  and  6  inches.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, the  central  blossom  of  the  spikelets  showed 
signs  of  being  abortive,  and  this  failure,  termed  Iiere 
"  white  blight,"  seems  to  have  been  rather  prevalent ; 
still  the  yield  of  the  rows  from  so  few  seeds  promised 
to  be  enormous,  the  average  being  from  6  to  20  tillera 
from  one  seed.  The  season  however  was  greatly  pro- 
tracted, till  at  length  finding  that  the  Shrewsbury  meet- 
ing took  place  long  before  there  was  an  approach  to 
maturity,  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  exhibiting  the  specimens  to  the  Council,  I  gradually 
pulled  up  the  corn  in  oi'der  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  effect  of  cutting  corn  in  different  conditions  of 
immaturity,  and  the  results  I  now  notice.  Those  col- 
lected early  in  August  were  still  green  at  the  bottom  of 
the  straw,  above  the  soil.  I  send  a  specimen  [The 
seeds  are  good,  but  shrunken  a  little].  I  find  several 
roots  with  16  to  20,  and  24  perfect  tillers,  and  reckoning 
the  ears  to  average  40  grains,  the  result  is  16,000  fold  I 
This  is  enormous,  and  in  the  field  might  he  hopeless 
to  contend  for  ;  but  surely  some  corn  now  wasted  might 
be  saved,  and  much  more  tillering  produced.  I  have 
not  one  plant  of  more  than  1 00  with  fewer  than  six 
tillers,  but  if  10  or  20  seeds  had  fallen  and  germinated, 
as  it  happens  in  fields,  within  the  compass  of  3  inches, 
would  each  have  sent  up  two  tillers  ?  or  rather  must 
not  five  of  six  been  eventually  stifled  in  their  attempts 
at  growth.  Facts  call  for  a  wise  and  liberal  econoniy, 
for  insects  devour  and  ravage  not  in  thinning  ordet, 
but  at  their  own  free  will,  leaving  plenty  of  blots  and 
patches  in  their  work  of  devastation, — J.  Towers. 

Albinos I  suppose  the  white  mice  of  the  domestic 

sort,  which  are  commonly  sold,  are  an  accidental  variety 
perpetuated  by  breeding  ;  and  furnishing  support  to 
the  theory  that  all  peculiarities  of  form  would  become 
perpetual,  if  preserved  from  intei'mixture  of  blood.  ■! 
have  lately  obtained  from  a  field  in  this  neighbourhood 
a  specimen  of  the  short-tailed  meadow  mouse,  millc'- 
white,  and  with  red  eyes.  It  is  a  very  robust  and 
vigorous  animal  ;  is  half-tame,  .and  does  not  try  to  es- 
cape, but  snatches  and  tears  rudely  the  food  that  iS 
offered  to  him  ;  and  on  most  oc(?:isions  grunts  afld 
squeaks  like  a  little  pig.  Mr.  Pen  ant  has  a  notion 
that  this  mouse  seldom  infests  g 'dens,  and  thalt 
cats  will  not  eat  it.  I  can  only  ^  Ihey  abound  in 
my  garden  more  than  any  other  5y  ;  and  my  cats 
devour  them. — A.  H.,  Cambridgesfni-f^ 

What  is  the  Food  of  Plants  ?  [p.  o83].— Soils  should 
upon  analysis  be  found  to  contain — 

8  Oxides  of  Metals — viz,,  lime,  clay  said,   magnesia, 
potash,  soda,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  ani  manganese. 

5  Airs — viz.,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and 
fluorine, 

3  Solid  Lnflammable  substances — viz,,  phosphorus,  car- 
bon, and  suiphui-. 

Total  16 

All  these  substances  should  exist  in  small  portions  in 
soil,  except  carbonate  of  lime,  clay  sand,  carboB,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen. 

Proportions  of  each  for  good  Soil. 
Vai'ious  salts. ...    3 

Silica    60 

Alumina 12 

Carbonate  of  lime  15 

f  Animal  or  vegetable  guhstances,  whicfr 
Decayed 10  <  consist  principally  of  o.xygen,  hydrogen, 

i^and  carbon. 

Total 100 

The  salts  may  be  as  follows  : — 
Sulphate  of  Potash  . .  ^ 
Muriate  of  Potash .... 
Cai-bonate  of  Potash. . 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

Nitrate  of  Soda  

Muriate  of  Soda 

Phosphate  of  Lime    .. 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Sulphate  of  Lime   .... 

Fluate  cf  Lime    

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia) 

i-,.,;,i„  „f  Ti-n,  /In  making  soil  this  may  be  omitted,  as 

u-viue  01  iron y^^  commonly  exists  in  sand  and  clay. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Good  soil  may  be  formed  from  mixing  the  16  sub- 
st.ances,but  if  salts  exist  in  it  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
3  per  cent.,  few  plants  will  grow  in  it.  The  nitrates  and 
salts  of  ammonia  are  the  most  powerful  manures  among 
the  salts.  The  greatest  improvement  that  can  be  rqad^ 
to  soils  is  to  carry  sand  upon  clay  ground,  and  clay 
upon  sandy  or  gravelly  lands. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 


Containing  substances  which  ought  to 
exist  in  small  proportions  in  all  soils. 
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Home  Manures. — Is  it  generally  supposed  that  beds 
of  rivers  and  brooks  fill  up  or  wear  away,  and  become 
deeper  by  age  ?  Or  do  they  remain  the  same  1  If  they 
fill  up  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how  much  may  be 
gained  by  deepening  and  spreading  the  finest  alluvial 
soil  on  the  adjoining  meadows,  as  well  as  gaining  a 
greater  fall  for  inland  draining.  We  read  also  of  clear- 
ing away  peat  earth  by  running  water  and  floating  it 
out  to  sea — an  entire  waste — in  order  to  uncover  and 
bring  into  cultivation  the  soil  below.  Now,  if  we  put 
ourselves  to  so  much  expense  in  guano  and  chemical 
preparations,  is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  it  should 
not  have  occurred  to  hundreds  that  this  verj'  peat  would 
be  the  finest  possible  manure  on  sandy  and  clay  soils  ? 
and  would  be  more  durable  than  any  animal  manure 
whatever.  The  drifting  and  blowing  sands  on  our  sea- 
coasta,  particularly  about  Liverpool,  might  be  advan- 
tageously covered  with  peat,  and  the  peat  land  again 
TTith  this  sand  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  occupiers; 
eo  might  also  the  sea  beach  about  Lid  lighthouse  and 
Pevensea  levels  be  covered  and  brought  into  use.  And 
where  lime  has  been  used  for  ages  the  peat  would  be  the 
very  best  manure  that  could  be  used,  to  restore  that 
vegetable  portion  of  the  soil  that  the  lime  has  destroyed. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  a  source  of  home  trade 
more  beneficial  by  far  than  the  distant  and  disappointing 
guano  trade,  where  so  many  ships  are  unable  to  procure 
cargoes,  and  mix  up  their  h.alf  ship  loads  with  sand  and 
loam,   to   the   injury  and  disappointment   of  us   poor 

farmers. — Z x,  Rochester. 

English  Agricultural  Society's  Prize  List.  —  The 
letter  signed  by  an  "  Old  Farmer,"  which  appears  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  16th  inst.,  is,  I  trust,  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series,  containing  information  by  prac- 
tical men  on  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  agricultural  meetings.  It  cannot  be  the  wish 
or  intention  of  any  correspondent  to  speak  harshly  of 
societies,  for  what  seems  to  have  been  an  inadvertent 
omission  of  a  certain  class  of  animals  entitled  to  prizes, 
Tiz.,  those  which  from  breeding  and  character  require 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food  to  fatten  them  for  the  first- 
rate  markets.  This  would  open  a  field  for  competition 
amongst  all  classes  of  farmers,  from  the  holder  of  50 
acres  to  the  man  who  lorded  it  over  1000.  The  struggle 
letween  the  parties  would  then  be,  not  who  could  f  mo. 
tiler  an  unfortunate  animal  in  fat,  regardless  of  expense, 
but  who  could  bring  the  best  and  cheapest  food  into  the 
market,  which  would  be  the  true  criterion  of  skilful  and 
judicious  management.  Men  in  authority  should  never 
be  ashamed  of  receiving  hints  from  individuals  however 
bumble  their  station  in  life.  One  of  our  most  talented 
engineers  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  an  insect 
for  a  model,  which  enabled  him  to  construct  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  hints  thrown  out  with  the  sincere  wish  of  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest,  will  be  acted  upon 
in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  liberality. — Falcon. 

Yeast. — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
"  M.  B.,"  respecting  "  the  process  of  making  yeast,"  I 
send  you  the  following,  which  is  copied  from  a  commu- 
nication of  Sir  W.  Elford,  The  Priory,  Totness,  to  the 
editor  of  the  "Domestic  Magazine"  for  March,  1837;  for 
the  very  elaborate  detail  of  Sir  William  I  must  refer  to 
the  book  :  for  your  sake  I  have  considerably  abridged 
it.  I  have  not  tried  the  process,  but  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent of  its  success  : — Put  1  gallon  of  ground  malt  into  a 
•wooden  vessel  and  pour  on  it  3  gallons  of  water  short  of 
boiling,  say  190°^Fahr.  ;  stir  the  mixture  frequently 
and  cover  with  a;Jloth  ;  in  two  hours  strain  the  liquor 
from  the  malt,  p  J  boil  it  for  three  hours;  and  when 
nearly  cold,  say  ^j"  Fahr.,  add  something  less  than  \  a 
pint  of  the  besi  y  aast,  which  must  be  well  incorporated 
■with  it:  keep  ;he  vessel  in  a  moderately  warm  situation, 
covered  with  a  cloth  ;  fermentation  soon  takes  place, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  may  be  poured  off,  and  the 
yeast  at  the  bottom  collected  and  preserved  in  bottles. 
A  fresh  batjh  may  be  made  at  any  time,  observing  the 
above  direstions,  and  being  set  to  work  with  some  of 
this  yeast  instead  of  the  bitter  yeast  which  was  of  ne- 
cessity uped  at  first. — S.  J.  B. 

Railrcads.  —  The  letter  of  your  correspondent 
"  Civis "  has  recalled  to  my  mind  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  often  pondered,  whilst  travelling  on 
railrcads,  viz  :  that  the  sides  of  both  the  cuttings  and 
embinkments  might  be  turned  to  excellent  purpose,  in- 
stead of  being  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring  lands  by 
fostering  weeds  and  maturing  their  seeds.  That  they 
might  be  cultivated  profitably,  is  evident  from  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  weeds  in  most  parts,  and  of  the 
cultivated  plants  on  those  small  portions  generally  near 
the  stations,  where  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  At 
present,  however,  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  rail- 
roads is  engrossed  by  more  exciting  subjects  ;  but  a 
time  will  no  doubt  arrive,  when  they  will  be  glad  to  turn 
every  part  of  their  property  to  the  most  profitable  use. 
In  the  meantime,  all  parts  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments, even  those  which  are  too  steep  for  profitable 
culture,  might  be  rendered  beautiful  and  highly  interest- 
ing, during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  by  very  little 
trouble  and  expense.  First,  let  the  weeds  be  destroyed 
(and  that  ought  to  be  imperative  on  all  railroads,  for 
without  it  they  are  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours)  and 
then  let  the  seeds  of  the  various  ornamental  plants, 
generally  grown  in  gardens,  especially  of  half-hardy 
exotics,  both  annuals  and  perennials,  be  scattered  on 
the  sides  of  the  banks  and  cuttings  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  ensuing  month  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  year. 
There  are,  probably,  no  places  within  this  kingdom  so 
well  adapted  to  the  acclimatising  of  half-hardy,  and 
even  many  tender  exotics,  as  the  chalk  cuttings  and 


embankments  on  many  of  the  southern  railways  ;  for 
instance,  on  the  Brighton  r.iilway,  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.     And  what  an  alteration  this  would 
effect,  at  a  mere  trifiing  expense  in  labour  and  for  seeds! 
I   doubt  not   that   there  are   many   railroad  directors 
amongst  your  readers,  and  that  a  word  from  you  would 
have  great  weight  with  them  ;  and  I  really  think  it  a 
subject  well  worth  both  your  attention  and  theirs.     I 
believe  the  money  which  they  would  expend  would  be 
even  profitably  laid  out.     There  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons who,  at  this  season  of  the  year  especially,  take  trips 
on  railroads  for  mere  pleasure,  and  to  whom  one  rail- 
road is  much  the  same  as  anotlier  ;  but  suppose,  sir, 
there  was  some  one  r.ailroad  in  particular,  the  banks  of 
which  were  beautified  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  is  it 
not  probable  that  road  would  be  preferred  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  those  pleasure  travellers  ?     Why,  the 
disposition  which  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tors would  evince  to  conciliate  and  please  the  public  (a 
disposition  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  be   entirely 
wanting  in  most  of   those  bodies),  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  make  that  road  popular.     At  present,  it  is 
lamentable  to  look  on  those  banks  which  might  be  so 
easily  covered  with  beauty,  but  which,  from  entire  neg- 
lect, are  both  a  nuisance  and  an  eye-sore. — J.N.  Aug. 2S. 
Drilling  Machines.  — 1  have  to-day  seen  a  single  row 
drill,  on  the  cup  principle,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the 
plough,  and  rests  upon  it :  it  is  adapted  to  sow  any 
kind   of  seed,   and,  I  understand,  is  much   used   for 
Turnips  not  far  from  here.     It  has  one  wheel  about 
18  inches  in  diameter,  which  runs  in  the  new  furrow, 
and  gives  motion  to  the  cups  as  in  the  common  drill. 
Might  not  such  a  drill  be  more  extensively  used  in  sow- 
ing Wheat  on  wet  land,  and  generally  by  small  holders. 
There  is  so  little  of  it  that  it  cannot  well  cost  much,  and 
yet  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  connect  it 
with  a  stronger  beam,  and  give  it  a  mould-board  and 
share,  thus  forming  a  complete  drill  plough,  all  except 
the  loads,  which  could  be  borrowed  from  any  common 
Norfolk  plough  or  scarifier.      The  whole  would   cost 
more  than  it  now  does,  but  not  much,  as  a  good  part  of 
its  present  appendages,  formed  to  fix  it  to  the  plough, 
would  then  be  dispensed  with.     When  used  for  Turnips 
on  the  flat,  it  is  customary  to  have  boys  and  women 
precede  it  and  rake  into  the  furrow  (which  it  and  the 
seed  will  cover)  all  the  manure,  which  is  first  scattered 
over  the  whole  ground  ;  and  according  as  there  are  one 
or  two  common  ploughs  at  work  besides,  i.  e.,  according 
as  the  Turnips  are  to  be  got  in  every  second  or  third 
earth,  do  these  women  rake  into  the  furrow  the  manure 
lying  on  18  or  27  inches  in  breadth.  As  to  Wheat,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  if,  as  I  wrote  you  the  other  day,  a  plough, 
by  the  addition  of  a  back  coulter,  were  simply  to  form  a 
drill,  and  a  person  were  well   paid  to  drop  the  grain 
evenly  in  it,  a  boy  after  him  or  the  ne.xt  plough  covering 
it,  that  Wheat  and  Barley,  being  such  curiously-shaped 
grains  and  so  valuable,  they  would  be  by  this  method 
better  sown  than  by  any  drill.     I  told  you  that  I  had 
ascertained  by  weighing  and  counting  (and  I  have  since 
verified  by  taking  the  quantities  used  in  some   trials 
last  year),  that  1  bushel  of  Wheat  would  sow  an  acre 
in  drills  9  inches   a  part  and  a  grain  to  every  inch. 
Dibbling  is  generally  done  here  (in  Norfolk)  with  two 
holes  on  a  10-inch  flag,  there  being  two  holes  in  9  inches. 
When,  therefore,  2  bushels  are  used  (a  common  allow- 
ance), it  is  seen,  by  supposing  the  lines  to  run  the  cross- 
way,  that  there  is  a  bushel  to  every  other  row,  they 
being  at  intervals  of  9  inches,  and  therefore  that  there 
are  five  seeds  jammed  into  every  hole,  the  holes  being 
at  every  5  inches ;  and  that  when  3  bushels  are  used,  as 
is  not  uncommon,  seven  or  eight  seeds  are  dropped 
together.     I  tried  dibbling  six  different  ways  last  year, 
using  from  11  pecks  to  9  pecks — from  one  seed  to  a 
hole  to  half  a  dozen — the  result  is  this,  as  far  as  can  now 
be  judged,  where  the  land  was  clean  and  the  seed  got  in 
early,  the  thin  sown  has  beat  ;  and  where  late  and  on 
foul  ground,  completely  failed. — G.  U. 


Bt  Hohse  Powee. 

3  men  at  2a.  per  day  £0    6    0 

2  women  at  Is.  do 0    2    0 

2  lads  at  M.  and  8d.  do 0    12 

Oil        0    0    4 

8  horses  at  2s.  do 0  16    0 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Wakefield. — Application  of  Steam  Power. — This 
subject  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Heanley  at  a  late  meeting 
of  this  club.  He  said,  steam  power  is  one  of  the  agents 
which  has  advanced  the  manufacturing,  the  mining,  and 
the  maritime  interests  of  our  country.  Why  is  it  not 
applied  to  .agriculture?  A  great  saving  can  be  effected 
by  using  steam  for  thrashiiag,  grinding,  chopping  hay  or 
straw,  and  steaming  food  for  cattle: — On  thrashing 
corn  by  steam  power,  the  saving  is  2d.  per  load,  for  if 
Wheat  costs  5d.  per  load  by  horse-power,  it  can  be 
thrashed  for  3rf.  per  load  by  steam.  I  speak  from 
experience  of  the  last  two  years.  Another  advantage 
is  a  portion  of  the  crop  might  be  thrashed  out  im- 
mediately as  it  is  carried  from  the  field  ;  Wheat 
carried  imtnediately  from  the  field  measures  better  than 
at  any  other  time  ;  and  in  this  respect  is  in  the  most 
profitable  state  for  selling  upon  the  general  average  of 
years.  By  the  application  of  steam  thrashing  the 
farmer  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  sell  his  corn  at  the 
time  it  fetches  the  highest  price,  and  this  could  only  be 
partially  done  by  the  application  of  horse-power. 

I  make  the  difference  in  cost  of  steam  thrashing  and 
that  done  by  horses  as  follow  : — 

Bt  Steam  Powee  sat 

3  men  at  2s.  per  day  ..£000 

2  women  at  Is.  do.  ..020 

2  lads  at  6d.  and  8d.  do 0    12 

Oil  for  machine  and  engine        0    0  10 

Coals  and  slack  for  engine  fire            . .        ..016 
Allow  for  wear  and  tear 0    3    6 


£0  15 
Thrashing  60  loads  per  day  would  be  3d.  per  load. 


£15    6 

Which  makes  it  cost  a  fraction  more  than  5d.  per 
load  of  3  bushels. 

The  cost  of  an  engine  and  thrashing-machine  £    s.  d. 

fixed  ready  for  work  is 125  0  0 

Thecostofhorse-thrashing'machine,&c.  about    90  0  0 

Extra  cost  of  engine  ..3500 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kirkham  Lodge,  said — I  calculate  a 
horse  cannot  last  on  an  average  above  IS  years,  whilst 
an  engine  with  moderate  care  will  last  100  years. 
Horses,  whether  working  or  not,  are  expensive  in  keep- 
ing ;  but  when  an  engine  stands  still,  it  is  costing  no- 
thing. A  4-horse  engine  will  do  more  work  than  eight 
horses — I  mean  yoked  at  the  same  time — for  they  never 
are  all  of  one  mind  for  pulling  together.  I  recollect  once 
employing  18  horses  to  do  some  work,  that  is,  six  at  a 
time,  in  three  sets,  relieving  each  other  as  they  required 
it;  but  it  proved  tiring  work.  I  put  up  a  G-horse  engine 
and  it  did  the  same  work  well.  Ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
first  cost  will  keep  an  engine  in  repair  which  works  every 
day  for  20  years  ;  but  the  cost  of  those  used  for  farming 
purposes,  as  has  been  stated,  may  be  about  7  per  cent. 

Maidstone. — Thin  Sowing. — The  Secretary  said  that 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  late  deputation 
had  rather  underrated  some  of  his  crops.     Mr.  Davis 
said  that  he  considered  the  estimate  of  the  Wheat  was 
about  right,  but-  that  of  the  Beans  was  decidedly  t03 
high.      He  believed  that  his  crop  of  Oats,  however, 
would  yield  considerably  more  than  the  deputation  had 
estimated  (from  7^  to  8  quarters).     The  error  probably 
arose  from  the  head  of  all  thin  sown  corn  being  much 
heavier  than  that  of  thickly  sown  corn.      A  iriend  of 
his  (Mr.  Davis's)  had   imagined  that  the  head  of  his 
thick  sown  Oats  was  heavier  than  the  thin  sown,  and 
brought    a    remarkably  fine  head  to   compare   them, 
which  had  140  grains.     One  of  his  own  was  matched 
with  it,  which  contained  195  grains.     His  thin  sown 
Barley  had  generally  16  or  17  grains  on  each  side,  the 
general  number  of  thick  sown  Barley  being   13  or  14 
grains.     Now  this  made  a  great  difference  in  the  yield. 
If  one  piece  had   16  grains,  and  another  18  grains,  it 
made   a   difference   of    one-eighth  of  the   crop.      He 
thought,  from  his  experience  of  thin  sown  Oats,  the 
deputation  had  not   estimated  his  Oats  high  enough. 
Last  year,  when  the  season  was  not  so  favourable  for 
Oats,  he  had  grown  between  10  and  11  quarters  on  two 
of  his  farms,  leaving  out  Spring  Park  farm.     Another 
point  in  which  the  deputation  might  have  been  deceived, 
was  that  the  Red  Oats  which  he  grew  had  generally 
more  grain  in  proportion  to  the  straw  than  the  Tartar 
and  many  other  sorts.     A  member  of  the  late  deputa- 
tion said  that  he  could  bear  out  what  Mr.  Davis  had 
said  respecting  the   lai-ger   number  of  grains  in   thin 
sown  corn  than  in   thick  sown,   as   regarded  Barley. 
When  at  Selsden  he  went  into  two  pieces  of  Barley,  one 
on  Mr.   Davis's  farm,  and  another  which  belonged  to 
somebody  else,  which  adjoined  it,  and  w'lichwas  a  very 
excellent   piece.       He   had  brought  home   a  handful 
of  ears  from  each  piece,  as  fairly  as  he  could  gather 
it,    and    when    he    got    home   he    had    counted    the 
10  best   ears   of  each  lot.      Mr.  Davis's  10  ears  had 
contained  318  grains,  and  the  other  10  ears  only  245 
grains,  making  a  difference  of  73  grains  in  the  10  ears. 
The  average  of  Mr.  Davis's  was   31^  grains,  and  those 
of  the  others,   24J   grains  per  ear.     Another  member 
said  that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  his,  had  at  his 
suggestion  tried  an  acre  of  thin  sowing  last  ye:ir  at  Bar- 
ming.     It  was  sown  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber, in  which  it  differed  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Davis.  It 
was  uncommonly  thin  in  April  and  March  ;  indeed,  so 
much  so  that  his  friends  asked  him  whether  or  not  he 
should  plough  it  up.     He  advised  him  to  let  it  stand. 
Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  crop  on  the  part  of  the 
field   which   had    been   thinly   sown,   there   was    per- 
haps from  3^-  to  4  quarters  per  acre,  whilst  on  the  other 
part  of  the  field  which  had  been  thickly  sown  there  ap- 
peared to  be  from  4  to  5  quarters.     Mr.  Davis  said  that 
last  winter  was  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  thin  sowing. 
In  many  districts  Beans  and  Peas  which  had  been  put 
in  in  January,  had  never  come  up  at  all.     In  December 
frost  had  prevailed  till  about  Christmas,  when  they  had 
a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  but  the  frost  set  in 
again  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  never  broke  up 
till  the  middle  of  March.     The  Wheat  put  in. in  Decern- 
ber  was  attacked  in  the  most  tender  period  of  its  growth. 
It  had  just   swollen  and  got  into  milk  when  the  hard 
frost   came,   which  lasted  three   months.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  experiment  mentioned  was  one  which  told 
any  way  as  regarded  thin  sowing,  to  test  which  fairly  a 
piece  of  ground  must  be  similarly  prepared  and  sown  on 
the  same  day.     As  the  subject  had  been  introduced,  he 
would  make  a  remark  or  two,  with  the  permission  of  the 
members,   on  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
adopt  thin  sowing.     When  he  began  farming,  he  had 
sown  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  had  only  reduced  the 
quantity  very  gradually,  first .  to  2-1  bushels,  then  to  2 
bushels,  then  1|  bushel,  till  he  got  down  to  his  present 
quantity  of  3  pecks,  which  quantity,  from  several  years' 
experience,  he  had  found  to  produce  more  grain  than  any 
larger  quantity.  To  ensure  success  from  thin  sowing,how- 
ever,  it  was  necessary  to  sow  early,  and  keep  the  land  clean. 
A  member  said  that  he  had  last  year  sowed  a  piece  with  a 
little  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre,  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
a  similar  manner  as  he  has  sown  another  piece  with  2^ 
bushels,  and  the  thinly-sown  seemed  quite  as  good  as 
the  other.     A  member  having  asked  at  what  distance  it 
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was  considered  best  to  sow  Peas,  Mr.  Davis  said  that 
he  sowed  his  at  27  inches,  but  he  was  couvinced  that 
this  was  not  wide  enough,  and  he  intended  next  year  to 
sow  them  at  32  inclies.  Wlien  Peas  which  were  sown 
at  27  inches  grew  3  feet  high,  tlie  top  of  one  row  gene- 
rally covered  the  bottom  of  the  next  row.  Now,  when 
Peas  had  room  enough,  it  was  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  that  the  earliest  blossoms  came,  and  the  best 
pods  were  grown  ;  but  when  the  top  of  one  row  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  next,  the  bottom,  and  consequently 
the  best  pods,  were  altogether  smothered  and  lust. 
When  thickly-sown  Peas  rotted,  they  always  rotted  at 
the  bottom.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  gar- 
deners paid  as  much  as  10/.  per  acre,  and  everybody 
mi^bt  be  assured  that  they  would  lose  no  land  if  they 
paid  so  highly  for  it.  The  gardeners,  however,  sowed 
their  Peas  3  feet  apart,  and  say  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  sow  at  any  less  distance  ;  for  if  the  Peas  do  not  have 
sun  and  air,  they  will  not  pod.  The  gardeners  stick 
their  Peas,  and  yet  sow  them  at  3  feet,  and  it  was  more 
necessary  for  farmers,  who  did  not  stick  their  Peas,  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  might  get  air 
and  light.  The  same  system  should  be  adopted  with 
smaller  plants  as  with  larger  plants.  If  they  wanted  to 
grow  .-^ pples,  they  would  never  think  of  putting  three  or 
four  trees  to  grow  on  a  space  which  they  knew  could 
only  sustain  one.  So  with  com,  wliich  required  pre- 
cisely similar  treatment  in  this  respect  with  trees. 
What  he  had  learned  on  this  subject  had  been  from  close 
observation  and  !experience.  When  he  had  begun  the 
world  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  his  object  was  to  save 
everything  that  could  be  saved;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
could  grow  as  much  with  a  small  quantity  of  seed  as  with  a 
large  quantity,  he  should  have  considered  it  pui'e  waste  to 
have  sown  the  larger  quantity.  He  had  with  some 
difficulty  managed  to  get  Spring  Park  farm,  of  500 
acres  of  poor  land,  and  if  matters  had  gone  wrong  with 
him  for  the  first  two  years  he  must  have  been  ruined. 
A  man  who  had  six  children,  and  who  began  the  world 
without  a  farthing,  could  not  afford  to  lose  money  m 
pursuit  of  any  theory.  All  that  he  had  advanced  on 
this  subject  he  had  practically  gone  through,  and  had 
adopted  his  plans,  not  from  any  previous  knowledge  of 
them,  but  because  they  had  naturally  arisen  out  of  the 
desure  to  farm  economically  and  profitably.  All  he  had 
preached,  he  had  first  practised  ;  he  had  commenced 
many  years  since,  and  had  gone  on  gradually  improving 
from  time  to  time,  till  experience  had  confirmed  him  iu 
his  preference.  A  member,  who  said  that  he  was  favour, 
able  to  thin  sowing  generally,  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Davis 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  he  would  get  more  spring 
feed,  such  as  Barley  and  Tares,  if  he  sowed  more 
thickly.  He  had  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Davis's  invita- 
tation  to  walk  over  Haling  farm,  and  had  seen  some 
Tares  there.  He  fancied  that"  iu  some  of  his  own 
Tares,  where  he  had  sown  about  3  bushels,  he  had  got 
about  three  times  as  much  feed  as  Mr.  Davis  had  got 
from  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Mr.  Davis  .'aid  that  he  felt 
certain  that  in  his  land  12  inches  apart  was  the  best 
distance.  He  had  observed  that  the  Tares  of  some 
farmera  of  his  district,  who  had  sown  more  thickly  than 
himself,  had  always  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  their 
crop  rot  at  the  bottom,  which  the  sheep  would  never 
touch  ;  whilst  he  had  universally  found  that  the 
sheep  had  always  eaten  his  own  off  bare  to  the 
ground.  This  saving  of  seed,  when  Tares  were  IO5. 
a  bushel  was  of  considerable  consequence.  He 
(Mr.  D.)  had  already  told  the  members  something 
of  the  Selsden  farm,  which  would  be  surely  contradicted 
by  his  neighbours,  if  untrue.  If  it  were  not  by  thin 
sowing  and  deep  cultivation  that  he  had  got  the  crops 
he  had  grown  there,  by  what  other  means  had  he  done 
so  }  He  had  not  purchased  any  manure  for  many  years, 
excepting  when  he  had  drawn  his  Swedes  and  sent  them 
to  London.  He  wished  everybody  to  see  his  crops,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  his  neighbours,  and  ask 
themselves  which  was  the  best  system  !  Then  with  re- 
ference to  Spring  Park  farm.  When  he  had  taken 
that  farm  in  1833,  it  consisted  of  370  acres,  and  had 
been  let  at  001.  a-year,  when  Wheat  was  at  from  4/.  to 
5/.  per  quarter.  The  last  tenant,  in  1808,  had  failed, 
and  the  landlord  lost  two  years'  rent.  The  next  person 
who  bought  it  tool;  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  from  his 
hands  it  came  to  him  (Mr.  D.)  iu  a  wretchedly  poor 
state.  Surely  a  farm  like  this  must  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  the  system  would  do.  The  gentleman 
who  owned  Selsden  farm  was  not  in  England  when  he 
had  ploughed  up  the  chalk,  or  from  the  outcry  that  was 
raised  about  it,  in  the  district,  he  probably  would  not 
have  permitted  it  to  be  done.  Everybody  said  it  was 
burning  the  good  soil,  and  bringing  up  the  bad  soil,  and 
that  the  land  would  be  ruined.  He  knew,  however, 
that  this  lower  soil  would  immediately  become  amelio- 
rated by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the  rain. 
The  plant,  in  growing,  strikes  its  root  downwards,  and 
not  upwards.  The  bad  soil  which  was  tm'ued  up  soon 
became  good  soil,  whilst  the  good  soil  which  was  turned 
under,  served  to  sustain  the  plant  in  the  last  stage  of 
its  gn>wth.  Soil  dug  out  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or 
a  railway  cutting  25  feet  deep,  he  had  observed  to  be 
soon  fitted,  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
gi-owmg  plants.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  deep 
cultivation,  he  would  mention  the  case  of  some  of  his 
hibonrers,  who  had  grown  Potatoes,  year  after  year,  for 
15  to  20  years,  from  the  same  ground.  This  ground 
vyas  in  a  sand-pit,  had  very  little  dressing,  and  was  en- 
tirely rendered  productive  by  deep  cultivation.  Whe- 
ther the  season  was  wet  or  dry,  these  men  always  had  a 
good  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  these  Potatoes  were  so  good 
that  he  had  frequently  bought  them  for  his  own  table. 


The  result  was  entirely  attributable  to  deep  tillage.  In 
some  parts  of  the  pit,  the  roots  of  the  Potatoes  had 
been  traced  as  deep  as  20  feet.  Near  Spring  Park  farm 
was  a  hill,  which  was  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  which,  about 
15  years  since,  had  been  bought  by  a  publican,  who  run 
up  some  cottages  on  it  with  some  old  building  materials ; 
and  on  seeing  him  digghig  a  deep  trench  round  the 
place,  he  (Mr.  D.)  asked  him  what  he  was  about.  He 
replied  that  he  was  going  to  grow  a  quickset  hedge,  but 
he  was  not  going  to  do  as  Mr.  Maberly  (the  former 
owner  of  Spring  Park)  had  done.  "  When,"  he  said,  "  Mr. 
ilaberly  had  planted  quick  hedges,  he  had  collected  the 
top  soil  and  mi.xed  it  with  dung  on  the  top  of  a  bank, 
but  he  had  never  grown  a  quick  hedge,  and  never 
would,  on  that  plan  ;  but"  (added  the  publican)  "  I  do 
mean  to  grow  a  quick  hedge,  as  you  will  see."  Not 
only  had  the  hedges  so  treated  grown  well,  but  the  cot- 
tagers on  this  poor  land  had,  by  trenching,  grown  ex- 
cellent crops  of  vegetables,  with  very  slight  dressings, 
which  they  had  almost  invariably  carried  olf  the  ground, 
This  was  the  result  of  trenching,  constantly  presenting 
a  fresh  surface  to  the  air,  and  keeping  the  land  clear  of 
weeds,  on  some  of  the  very  worst  land  in  England.  H' 
felt  certain  that  no  processes  in  agriculture  produced 
such  certain  benefits  as  trenching  deeply,  and  putting 
into  the  land  only  that  number  of  seeds  which  the  land 
could  bring  to  maturity.  It  would  be  considered  absurd 
to  put  four  acorns  into  a  hole  to  produce  four  Oak 
trees,  where  the  space  of  earth  could  only  bring  one  to 
perfection.  The  man  who  did  this  would  only  get 
slight  poles,  whilst  his  neighbour,  who  might  have  only 
planted  one  acorn  in  the  same  space,  would  grow  a  good 
Oak  tree,  and  get  a  good  crop  of  acorns,  too,  if  he 
wanted  them.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  this  sys- 
tem should  not  apply  to  Corn  crops  as  well  as  acorns. 
If  one  bushel  was  sown,  and  only  20  bushels  were  har- 
vested, it  was  only  an  increase  of  20  fold.  It  was  often 
observed,  however,  that  one  grain  of  Wheat  would  pro- 
duce 2000  fold,  from  25  stems  with  80  grains  in  each 
ear.  One  bushel  of  seed  must,  consequently,  be  con- 
sidered thick  sowing,  not  thin  sowing.  The  following 
resolution  was  eventually  carried  unanimously  : — "  Re- 
solved, That  every  friend  of  agricultural  improvement 
and  national  prosperity  ought  to  try  the  system 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale  ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  presented  to 
that  gentleman  for  the  urbanity  with  which  he  has  re- 
ceived its  deputations,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  this 
evening  to  explain  every  part  of  his  system." 


Miscellaneous. 

Feeding  of  Animals. — [BoussinpauU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  432). 
—  Observation  VIII.  Part  of  the  Hay  replaced  ly 
Swedish  Turnips. —  Swedish  Turnips,  combined  with 
dry  food,  answer  admirably  for  horses.  Analysis  having 
given  280  as  their  equivalent,  two  horses  were  sub- 
mitted to  experiment,  1 1  lbs.  of  hay  being  replaced  by 
Swedish  Turnips.     The  daUy  allowance  then  consisted 

of Hay 11   lbs. 

straw !>.  5 

Oats 7.25 

Swedish  Turnips  30.  8 
It  was  soon  found  that  this  allowance  was  not  sufficient, 
for — 
The  first  weighing  had  indicated  for  the  weight  of  the  two 

horses 2289.8  lbs. 

Average  per  horse 1144.9 

The  second  weighing  at  the  expiration  of  nine  days  2183. 9  lbs. 

Average  per  horse 1091.9 

Loss 53.       Loss    105.9 

The  equivalent,  then,  was  erroneous  ;  accordingly  I 
made  a  new  estimate  of  the  moisture  and  azote  contained 
in  these  roots.  The  equivalent  resulting  was  676  instead 
of  280.  Another  experiment,  however,  was  made,  in 
which  400  was  assumed  as  the  equivalent,  and  the  same 
horses  were  submitted  to  the  new  regimen  for  13  days. 


1st  weighing  , 
2d  weighing 


2133.9  lbs. 
2194.9 


Mean  per  horse. .. .  1091.9  Ihs. 
1097.4   „ 


Gain   ....    11.  Gain....  5.5 

The  horses  did  not  recover  their  strength,  or  indeed 
their  primitive  weight,  the  true  equivalent,  then,  is 
probably  somewhat  above  400,  and,  from  analysis,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  common  Turnips  also  have  as 
low  a  nutritive  value. 

Observation  IX,  A  portion  of  the  Hay  replaced 
by  Carrots. — Horses  are  extremely  fond  of  Carrots. 
Their  nutritive  powers,  however,  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  Chemical  analysis  gives  350  as  their 
equivalent.  In  one  case  in  which  they  were  sub- 
stituted in  equal  weight  for  Potatoes  the  result  was 
far  from  good.  Afterwards  the  theoretic  equivalent  was 
followed,  but  without  completely  answering  our  expecta- 
tion. We  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  equivalent  is  not 
below  400.  The  crop  having,  in  great  measure,  failed 
in  1841,  I  experimented  on  a  single  horse  only,  28.6  lbs. 
of  Carrots  being  given  for  1 1  lbs.  of  hay.  The  horse 
having  been  submitted  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
regimen,  weighed — 

1027.9  Ihs.  at  the  expiration  of  15  days. 

1016.9  „ 

11.  loss  in  15  days. 

The  horse  was  in  good  condition,  therefore  the  equiva- 
lent adopted  (350)  seems  tolerably  exact,  but  our 
grooms  consider  it  as  giving  rather  too  high  a  nutritive 
value,  which  is  in  some  measure  j  ustified  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight,  provided  the  difference  of  the  two 
weighings  is  not  due  to  some  accidental  circumstance. 
Observation  X.  Boiled  Rye  substituted  for  Oats. — 
It  has  been  stated  that  Rye,  boiled  till  the  skin  just 
bursts,  may  be  given  weight  for  weight,  instead  of  Oats. 
Our  experiments  do  not  confirm  this  statement.  By 
preliminary  experiments  we  found  that  when  the  Bye 


is  boiled  its  bulk  is  doubled.  Two  horses  were  subjected 
to  experiment  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  fed  on  a  daily 
allowance  of  22  lbs.  hay  and  5.5  lbs.  of  Oats=5  litres 
(1.321  gallons).  Forthe  Oats  the  same  measure  of  boiled 
Rye  was  substituted,  but  in  fact  weighing  only  4.1  lbs. 
On  the  nth  d.iy  it  was  considered  advisable  to  termi- 
nate the  experiment,  of  which  the  result  was- 


Ist  Weighing —  lbs. 

Weight  of  horses 20IC 

2d  Weighing 1932 


lbs. 

Mean  per  horse    1008 

Ditto    96S 


In  11  days— Loss 84  Loss....    42 

In  this  experiment  water  was  evidently  substituted  for 
Oats,  and,  if  continued,  it  must  have  been  injurious. 
Rye  slightly  boiled  may  certainly  be  substituted  for 
Oats,  but  if  so  the  nutritive  equivalents  given  iu  the 
Table  must  be  followed.  M.  Dailly  adopted  this  ratio, 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  relative  prices  of  Oats  and  Rye 
allowed  the  substitution,  used  it  with  decided  advantage 
for  post  horses  at  Paris.  It  appears,  then,  from  the 
foregoing  observations,  that  the  equivalents  of  Potatoes, 
Beet-root,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Carrots,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  proportion  of  azote  which  they  contain, 
may  be  admitted  without  inconvenience  as  regards  the 
health  of  horses.  Theory  in  general  gives  too  low  a 
nutritive  value,  or,  in  other  words,  too  high  an  equiva- 
lent, so  that  by  the  substitution  for  a  part  of  the  hay  of 
any  of  these  substances,  the  regimen  will  probably  be 

more  substantial.  So  that  100  parts  of  hay  are  equal  to 

280  of  Potatoes,  or  according  to  analysis    315 

280  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  or   311 

400  of  Beet-root,  or    543 

400  of  Swedish  Tm-nips  {too  low) 676    . 

400  of  Carrots,  or    382 

—M.  J.  B. 

Tabular  Statement  of  Observations,  taken  at  Four 
Farms  in  Cheshire : — viz.,  Nos.  1  and  2  in  Bucklow 
Hundred  ;  No.  3  in  Nantwich  Hundred  ;  and  No.  4  in 
Eddesbury  Hundred. 


>    P 


0(r5 


3 


to3  o 
=  Q  ,<=  '. 


«  «  .. 


Day  of 
Observation. 


No.  of  Cows- 


Heat  of  iUlk 

when  the  Rennet 

was  put  in. 


Time  occupied 
iu  Coagxilation. 


Heat  of  Curd 

and  'Whey  afler 

Coagulation. 


'22 

r^  cc  CO 

Ci  T  J 


c  3 


Heat  of  Dairy  or 

Room  in  which 

the  Cheese  was 

made. 

Time  occupied, 
in  gathering  the 
Curd  and  com- 
pleting' the  for- 
mation of  the 
Cheese. 


Quantity  ci  Salt 
used  intcrnally, 


Weight  of  Cheese 

a  day  or  two  after 

making. 


"Weight  at 

some  subsequent 

period. 


Quantity  of 

Cream  taken 

from  night's 

Milk. 


Quantity  of 
"Whey. 


Quantity  of 

Whey  Cream. 

Quantity  of 

"  Fleetipgs." 


These  Observations  are  not  eo  complete  as  might  bo 
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wished,  not  having  been  taken  at  the  time  in  a  tabular 
form,  and  with  a  new  to  publication.  Nole. — Cheese 
loses  about  1 5  per  cent,  in  weight  the  first  year. — H. 
While.  English  Agricullnral  Society's  Journal. 

Hedge-rows  in  Norfolk. — In  four  different  arable 
districts  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  I  have  measured 
respectively  1  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  and  the 
result  is  as  detailed  in  the  Table  below.  This 
Table,  as  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  a  space  of  laud  equal  to  that  shaded  by  a  tree 
is  as  completely  lost  to  the  farmer  as  if  il  were  actually 
occupied  by  a  fence  ;*  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  testimony  I  have  already  embodied  in 
this  essay,  that  "  the  utter  extinctioQ  of  the  land  over- 
shadowed by  trees  would  be  gladly  submitted  to  by 
every  farmer,  provided  the  trees  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated at  the  same  time,  and  this  without  any  sought-for 
deduction  of  rent." 
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Average  ■width  of  Fence  in 
Square  Mile. 


CD    ^  2   r-P    " 


Total  Space    occupied    by 

Trees  and  Hedges  per 

Square  Mile. 


Per  Centage  occupied  by 
Hedges  and  Hedge  Trees, 


—James  Grigor,  in  the   Royal    English   Agricullural 
Society*s  Journal. 

Comparative  Value  of  Farm  Dung  and  Guano. — I 
have  said  that  the  cow  yields  16  tons  of  duu?,  as  carted 
to  the  field  yearly.  In  the  same  time  she  yields  about 
5  tons  of  urine.  Thus  for  every  ton  of  dung,  she  voids 
700  lbs.  of  urine.  The  mineral  matters  in  this  appear 
in  the  second  column  (analysis  by  Richardson). 


Water 

Azotized  organic  matter 

Potash         

Soda  

Xime 


Alumina 

Manganese  . . 
Peroxide  of  Iron    . . 

Silica  

Carbonic  acid  from  earthy 

carbonates 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid     . . 

Chlorine       

Sand 

Carbon         

Alkali  and  loss 


;in  1  ton 
dung. 


In  700  lbs. 
cows'  urine, 
(Sprengel). 


lbs. 
1,455-104 
553-504 
7-481 
6-317 
21-427 
4-337 
trace 
trace 
4-623 
62-585 

11-393 
7-571 

17-468 
7-280 

71-702 
1-926 
7-280 


lbs. 


4-62 
3-92- 
trace 
0-28 


2-31 
1-05 
1-89 


In  1  cTvt. 
guano. 


lbs. 


2-558 
3-202 
13-806 
0-820 
0-116 


2-881 
13-653 
4-883 


Thus,  in  potash,  2  cwt.  of  dried  dung,  or  4  cwt.  fresh 
dung,  equal  1  cwt.  guano  ;  but  in  dung,  as  the  farmer 
carts  it  to  the  field,  he  gives  a  vast  excess  of  all  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  plants,  compared  with  what  he 
g'ves  in  5  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre ;  for,  supposing  a 
«ow  to  manure  1  Scotch  acre  yearly,  her  dung  yields 
2,22^3-424  lbs.,  and  her  urine  226-24  lbs.  of  mmeral 
matters,  while  5  cwt.  of  guano  yield  only  209-594  lbs. 
of  the  mineral  food  of  plants.  Thus,  in  guano,  the 
farmer  gives  only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  manure 
which  the  well-managed  dung  and  urine  of  one  cow  can 
yield.  It  is  not,  then,  without  cause  that  some  have 
protested  against  guano  as  a  rapid  exhauster  of  the 
soil  ;  but  the  disintegrating  and  oxydizing  power  of 
guano  is  very  great :  I  have  found  it  capable  of  destroy. 
jpg  the  texture  of  red  gi-anite.  It  may  thus,  in  the  soil, 
liberate  potash  and  peroxidate  iron.  On  Mr.  R.'s 
analysis  of  dung,  the  Table  shows  only  the  potash  and 
soda,  which  he  could  extract  by  water.  A  portion 
after  this  On  the  undecoraposed  staUi)  tenaciously 
remamed  with  the  silica,  and,  while  he  expelled  organic 
matter  by  heat,  formed  a  glass  with  the  silica,  and  in- 
tercepted a  portion  of  carbon.  As  he  could  uot  accu- 
rately  estimate  this,  he  gives  it  in  the  last  line  of  the 

Jl  /V^  ^J"^  ^^^  mere  surface  of  land  shaded  by  trees  or  occu- 
pied by  fences  which  is  the  measure  of  deduction  from  the 
crop.  The  relative  mass  requiring  nourishment  must  be  taken 
into  calculation.  The  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  derived 
trom  the  atmosphere,  and  which  form  the  woody  fibre  and 
albumen,  in  fact  the  chief  proportion  of  the  substance  of  the 
former,  would,  in  their  absence,  become  so  much  starch  and 
glutenin  the  latter.  Take  away  your  trees  and  hedRcs  and 
you  gain  every  year  a  quantity  of  nutritious  food  equal  to  the 
apnualmcreaseof  their  substance.  It  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
vision that  the  industry  of  an  increasing  population  which 
extracts  iron  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  permanently  to 
supersede  timber,  at  the  same  time  leaves  those  elements 
othermse  required  for  the  growth  of  trees,  at  liberty  to  form 
lood  for  the  support  of  our  increasing  nuiiiliera.r=J£  tt  w^Pft 


Table  along  with  loss.  The  analysis  has  evidently  been 
conducted  with  much  skill  and  precision — P.  Garden. 
Dublin  Farmers'  Gaze'te. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Barn  Floobs — Correspondent — The  lime,  clay,  and  scoria  of 
the  composition  floor  are  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  imx- 
ture  is  tempered  to  a  working  consistency  by  the  blood.  There 
are  slight  variations  in  these  proportions  required  by  the 
varying  qualities  of  the  materials,  but  these  an  intelligent 
workman  soon  learns  how  to  make.  JN. 

Belgian  Rye— iS  G — Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Half-Mo on-street, 
Piccadilly. 

Cast-iron'  Plocgh-shares — Qi'.erist — "When  broken,  or  worn 
down,  they  are  only  worth  the  value  of  old  iron. 

Cloveb-seeds— Qi(fj-is(— We  have  already  got  our  sheep  on  our 
stubbles.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  young 
Clover,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  severe  winter  :  and  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland  the  practice  is  dangerous. 

Cow-FEEDiNG — E  T  W— Maugold  Wurzel,  Swedes,  Carrots  and 
I'arsnips,  will  probably  be  eaten  in  the  following  proportions  : 
— 1:2,  10,  12,  8.  Cows  vary  exceedingly  in  the  quantities  of 
food  they  will  eat ;  the  above  figures  assume  the  roots  to  be 
all  in  good  condition  for  food.  Mangold  Wurzel  should  not 
be  consumed  till  March  and  April,  by  which  time  all  the 
Swedes  should  have  been  euten.  In  addition  to  10  lbs.  of  hay, 
a  cow  may  eat  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  roots  daily. 

Deanston  Plough — W  € — Thanks:  but  we  cannot  insert  it. 
At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree  with  you  that  "the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  British  soils  are  capable  of  a  degree  of 
development  beyond  what  they  have  at  present  attained, 
such  as  presents  scope  enough  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  all  the  capital  and  labour  that  can  be  spared." 

Digging  in  Green  Crops — A  Snbsci-iber — It  is  an  uneconomical 
practice  under  the  best  cii'cumstances  ;  and  on  naturally 
light  land  it  is  positively  injurious.  If  the  land  be  poor,  dig 
in  some  good,  fat,  well-rotted  dung  now,  and  take  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  next  year.  If  you  are  inland,  salt  is  a  good  thing  to 
apply,  especially  on  light  land. 

Flax — JjB — We  have  already  devoted  space  sufficient  to  this 
subject.  We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  "The 
Lease  :"  many  thanks  for  your  ofi'er,  which,  however,  as  we 
already  have  a  copy,  we  decline. 

Inclosdbes — Petto — We  rather  think  that  not  above  2  feet  from 
the  hedge  can  be  claimed. 

Maize — <S'  Brightfoote — Towards  the  end  of  April  dibble  2  or 
3  inches  deep  in  rows  about  a  yard  asunder,  and  at  intervals 
of  a  few  inches  in  the  rows.  The  soil  should  be  moist  and 
rich,  and  the  situation  warm  and  sheltered.  Place  three  or 
four  seeds  in  each  hole.  At  harvest  time  gather  the  ears 
and  strew  them  on  a  dry  floor,  till  perfectly  dry.  The  straw 
may  be  cut  up  and  used  as  fodder.  It  is  only  in  very  dry 
and  hot  summers  that  Maize  "nill  ripen  here. 

Pigeons — R  J^— What  is  the  best  modern  book  on  Fancy  Pigeons? 

Plant  of  Wheat — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Hull  Packet,  in  forwarding  for  our  inspection  a 
Wheat  Plant,  with  between  80  and  90  straws.  It  grew  in  a 
border  by  itself,  and  exhibits  to  what  an  extent,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  the  development  of  the  plant  may 
be  earned.  These  circumstances  mainly  are,  sufficient  space 
of  well-cultivated  ground,  and  good  weather. 

Rotation  of  Ceofs— T^^— For  light  soils: — 1,  Wheat;  2, 
Swedes ;  -3,  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Barley,  with  Clover  seeds  ;  4, 
Seeds,  mown  and  depastured ;  5,  Wheat ;  6,  Carrots  and 
Potatoes  ;  7,  Wheat,  Oats,  or  Bai'ley ;  8,  Mangold  Wurzel 
and  early  Turnips.  On  this  system  a  small  breeding  flock  of 
sheep  might  be  kept,  but  there  would  not  be  summer  food 
sufficient  for  a  flock  calculated  to  consume  the  wiiiter  crops, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  stock  in  autumn  and  sell 
in  spring.  For  clay  soUs  : — 1,  Wheat ;  2,  Beans  ;  3,  Wheat, 
or  Oats,  with  Clover  seeds  ;  4,  Seeds,  mown  and  depas- 
tured :  5,  Wheat,  part  of  stubble  sown  to  Vetches  ;  6,  Man- 
gold Wurzel   and  Cabbages,    tkc. Petto — In  speaking  of, 

for  instance,  a  five-years'  rotation,  it  is  meant  that  one-fifth 
of  the  farm  is  each  3'ear  in  each  crop. 

Scab — HGS — Hydrochlorate  of  mercury,  powdered,  4  oz.. 
White  hellebore,  powdered,  6  oz  ;  Whale  oil;  3  gals  ;  Eosin, 
1  lb  ;  Tallow,  1  lb.  The  two  first  ingredients  to  be  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  oU,  and  the  remainder. being  melted  toge- 
ther, the  whole  to  be  gradually  mixed.  A  portion  of  the  above 
ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  afl'ected  parts  every  second  or 
third  day. 

Seed  to  be  Sown  after  Harvest,  foe  a  Crop  of  Hat  before 
Turnips  Next  Tear— ^  B  C — What  do  you  say  to  Italian 
Rye-grass  ?  It  would  answer  very  well ;  only  the  probability 
is  that  your  crop  of  it  in  May  would  be  so  good  and  promising 
that  you  would  deem  it  ad^*isab^e  to  leave  it  rather  than 
break  it  up  for  Turnips.  Sow  a  bushel  and  6  or  8  lbs,  of 
mixed  Clover-seed  per  acre.  It  prefers  sandy  soils,  but  will 
grow  on  clays. 

Spalding's  Wheat — T  K—lt  is  a  prolific,  but  not  very^jie 
variety.     We  do  not  know  "  Barwell's  Brown." 

Stable  Publfier — See  our  advertising  columns,  p.  604.  For 
the  rest,  next  week. 

Turnip-cutter — Teijiside — Gardner's,  price  5t.  os.  Tou  can 
hardly  do  better  than  what  you  propose  regarding  the  cow. 
She  vrUl  take  the  Warne's  Jelly  readily  enough  after  trial  for 
a  day  or  two. 

Turn-wrest  Plough — Anon — One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Mr. 
Comins,  of  South  Molton,  Devon.  Lowcock's,  though  some- 
what cumbrous,  is  also  a  good  one  ;  it  combines  more  efiec- 
tually  than  any  other,  excepting  Smith's,  of  Deanston,  the 
advantage  of  a  well-shaped  mould-board  with  that  of  a  tum- 
wTest  plough.  Two  horses  work  it  in  ordinary  land.  It 
would,  doubtless,  answer  your  purpose. 

'V"  As  usual,  many  communications  have^arrived  too  late. 


iiilarl?£ts. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  1.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Beet  Long-wnols     -        -    4s  4  to  4a  ( 
Ewe^find  Eecood  quallt7    3    8 
Lamb^      •        -        •        -    4    8 
PiRB         -        -        -        .38 


Beit  Scots,  H  erefoide,  Ato-  3i  10  to  48 
Best  Short  Horns  -3840 

*^eco^d  quality  Beaati     -     2  10      3     4 
Calvpn       -        .  -     4     0       4     8 

Best  Downed Half-bredn    4    8      4)0 

Be;iste,365U;  Sheep  aod  Lambs.  28,140;  Calvea.  148:  PI^,3C9. 
We  have  lo-daf  a  very  large  supply  of  Beasts,  with  a  heavy  trade,  espe- 
ciaUy  amongst  the  second-rate  Short-horns.  Best  Scots  were  aleo  lower,  but 
more  readily  dispoEed  nt"  than  other  qualities.— Our  supply  of  Mutton  has  in- 
creased ,  botli  as  to  numbeiB  and  weight.  The  big  Shfep  were  very  difScuIt 
to  eell,  and  ecarcely  made  4e.  4d.— Lambs  are  moru  ia  demand  .—Veal  trade  is 
steady. — Poik  trade  is  good. 

Friday,  Sept.  5. 

Our  supply  of  Beef  to-day  is  but  *mall,  ihere  is,  however,  sofficientfor  the 
demand.  The  best  Scots  more  freely  make,  but  cannoc  be  quoted  at  more 
than  4s.  2d.;  and  Shori-horns  4s. — ''heep  are  ;ilfo  rather  shorter,  bat  trade  is 
scarcely  any  b-tier;  8«me  few  ff  "he  best  old  Dov/ns  make  Bb.;  and  the  most 
sizeable  Loafwoole  about  4s.  8d.;  large  Sheep  and  Ewes,  4s.  to  4s.  4d,^ 
Lamb,  4b.  8d.  to  6s.  8d._  Veal  trade  is  better;  a  choice  Calf  readily  makes  ba. 
—Pork,  3s.  8d.  to  4b.  8d. 

Bea»i(i,  T'iS;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  7130:  Calves,  294:  Pigs,' 321. 

41.  VVBBf  <n.Mbfl(iIll. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smitdfield,  Sept.  4. 

Prime  Moad.Hay  loss  to  1158  I  New  Hay        o5s  to   90b  [  NewClr.lOSttolSIs 
Inferior  Hay   -        —  —    1  Clover  —  m    —    |  Straw        36         40 

John  Coopke,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Sept.  4. 

Prim?  Alead.  Hay    lOG- tolISx  I  Old  Clover  ]e35tol36s| 

Inferior  -  90  98    I  Inferiordo.  110         120    I  Straw        ;.37Bto423 

NewHay        -  70         92    |  New  Clover   08        llo    | 

Ji-isHPA  BAKsn,  Hay  Salesman. 
White  CHAPEL,  Sept.  5. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -      lOOs  to  112j  |  Old  Clover    I20»lol32»| 

Inferior  Hay      -        —         —      Infr.        ,,        _  —      Straw        S61  to40i 

New  Hay  -60         90  1  New  Clover   100        116  | 

Supply  large,  and  trade  dull  at  the  above  pricei. 


COVEXT  GAEDEN,  Septejieek  6.— The  Market  has  been 
supplied  with  abundance  of  f,  uit  and  V(.g-etable3  of  almost  every 
kind  ;  but  trade  for  some  things  is  dull.  Pine-apples  are  good 
and  plentiful,  particularly  the  Queen,  Black  Jamaica,  and  Pro- 
i-idence  ;  they  bring  nearly  the  faame  prices  as  last  week.  Hot- 
house  Grapes  of  good  quality  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  a 
few  Portugals  have  also  been  offered.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
from  the  open  wall  are  abundant,  as  are  also  Apricots  ;  these, 
however,  in  consequence  of  want  of  sunlight  during  the  time 
of  ripening,  are  not  well  flavoured.  The  supplv  of  Plums  of 
English  growth  is  tolerably  well  kept  up  ;  and"  considerable 
quantities  continue  to  be  imported  from  Ha\-re.  EngUsh  Melons 
are  becoming  very  plentiful :  Dutch  varieties  are  a^  present 
scai'ce.  Fine  samples  of  Morello  Cherries  may  be  met  with, 
and  a  few  dessert  varieties  are  also  in  the  Market.  In  general, 
little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  vegetables. 
Peas,  although  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been,  are 
still  selling  at  the  prices  mentionedin  last  weeWs  report.  Cau- 
liflowers, although  scarcer,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Cabbages,  French  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Turnips,  are  good  and 
abundant.  Potatoes  are  nearlv  all  affected  with  the  disease 
mentioned  in  another  column,  and  altbougb  there  are  plenty  in 
the  Market,  trade  for  them  is,  in  consequence,  bad.  The  supply 
of  Celei-y  is  on  the  increase,  as  is  also  that  of  Tomatoes,  which 
are  very  good  in  quality.  Mushrooms  are  plentiful,  and  Salad- 
ing  of  every  kind  is  abundant.  Among  Cut  Flowers,  we  noticed 
Camellias,  Anemones,  Asters,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Heli- 
otropes, Gardenias,  Phloxes,  Begonias,  CarnationSj  Heaths,  and 
Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4#to  €s' 
GtspcB,  Hothouse,  per  Ib^  It  to  4< 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  1*; 
Peaches,  Wall,  per  doz.,  ?«  to6» 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  2i  to  6< 
Meions,  2i  to  4<  each 

—  Duich,  If  to  3*  each 
Pig^i  green,  per  doz,,  2t  to  3i 
Plums,  per  ht.-sv.,  2j  to  3* 

—  Orleans,  per  hf.-sv.,  3*  to  4t 

—  Green  Gages,  pei  hf.BV.,4<  to  6* 

—  Violeis,  ptr  hf.ev.,  4.  to  6» 
Apricots,  from  Is  10  Ss  per  doz. 
Cherries,  wall,  per  lb.,  2*  to  53 
Apples,  Deis-,  per  bush-,  5»  to  7* 

—    Kitchen,  Zt  6d  to  4t 


Pears,  per  h£-pv.,  2s  to  5» 

—  Jargonelles,  per  hf.sv.,  6*  tO  6« 

—  Windsors,  ai  to  Bi  6d 
Currants,  per  hf-sv.,  2t  6d  to  4t 
Gooeeberriea,  per  sieve,  3«  to  4« 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  1<  to  2*  6d 

—     per  100,  8«  to  18* 
Lemons,  oer  dozen,  1»  to2« 

—        per  100,  7*  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6t 
Sweet  Abnunds,  perlb-,  St  6d  to  St 
Filberu,  English,  p.l00lb9,,25f  to4Cj 
Natt,  Barcelona,  £4« 

—  Brazil,  16*  10  20* 

—  Turkey,  16* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to  l* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz..  It  to  5t 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv.,  li  to  3* 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-sieve,  fid  to  9d 
Artichoi^es,  per  duz.,1*  Gd  to  2*  6d 
Potatoes,  perton,  iVt  to  80* 

—  cwt.,  2*  6d  to  St 

—  bu&hel,  ts6d  to  3* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2*  to  3* 
rurnips,  per  doz.,  2*  to  3* 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  93  to  2* 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2*  to  5* 
t*t-flh,per  bushel  sieve,  2*  6d  to  5* 
Horse  Kadish,  perbundit;,  l(6dto 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  2*  to  6t 

—    ridge,  per  doz,,  1*  to  3t 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  1*6^ 
Leeks,  tier  doz.,  2*  to  3* 
Garlic,  perlb., 8d  to  \0d 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  5*  to  7* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  1*  to  J*  3d 


VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable  Mai  rows,  p.  doz.  4  J  to  la 
Onions,  per  doz.,  2s  to  6t 

—  pi  jiling,  per  hf.-sv.,  3*  to  3«  fid 

—  Spanish,  ptr  doz.,  1*  6d  i0  4* 
Shallou,  per  lb.,  6d  to  lOd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab-,  1*  to  2* 

—  —        Cos,  9ito  li3d 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  Bd  to  li3d 
MushroOEQ^,  per  poLtle,  8i  to  1*  &d 
Small  Saiads,  per  punnei,  Sd  to  8d 
Basil, green,  perbuncb,  id  to  Bd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
savory,  per  bunch,  4dto  Gd 
Tb/me,  per  bunch,  id 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bon-  idto6d 
Parsley,  per  half  siev*.  6d  to  it 

—  Root5,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  perbuncb,  2J 
Marjoram,  pet  bunch ,  4d 
Chervil,  per  paniiet,2il  co3i 


HOPS,  Fbiday,  Sept.  5. 

The  market  continaes  very  firm  at  full  aa  much  money  as  la£t  week,mth  a 
steady  demand  for  consumption.  Hips,  of  all  sorts,  are  getting  very  scarce ; 
indeed,  the  picking  will  not  be  general  before  the  2Cd  inst.  The  cold  nights 
prevent  the  backward  Hops  getting  out;  and  the  duty  varies  from  ^170,000 
to  =Sl7fi,O00,-  many  think  ii  will  fall  under  ^150,000. 

PA.TTssDEii  fc  Smith,  Hop-Factore> 


MARK-LA^T:,  Moxdat,  Sept.  1. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  Wheat  from  Esses,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk,  this  morning,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  of  the  new 
crop,  principally  Essex;  the  qualitj-  and  condition  proved  better 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  weight  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
lighter,  and  its  value  55.  to  75.  less  than  last  year ;  old  met  a 
slow  sale,  excepting  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  ;  free 
Foreign  and  bonded  were  neglected. — Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
maintain  the  prices  of  last  week. — Oats  are  a  dull  sale,  and  all 
descriptions,  excepting  the  very  finest,  must  be  noted  M.  per  qr. 
cheaper. — The  quantity  of  new  Mustard  at  market  was  smaU  ; 
White,  of  which  there  are  about  200  qrs.,  sold  at  li5.  to  18a.  per 
bushel ;  Brown  brought  Ids.  to  14^.  per  busheL 

BRITISH,  PEE  IltPEElAL  QDAB.TEB,  5.  S.  S.  S, 
Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  .  While  46  M 
-  Norlolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  —  — 
Bailey,  Alaliintr  and  diftilling  IZ%  to3is  Chevalier  30  54 
OatB,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  .  .  Poland^  SO  S3 
•    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed    20  £2 

Irish      ...       .                        .        Feed    20  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship         * M  60 

Hert&rd  and  Essex CO  65 

K.ye 2932 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     35  to  38        Tick    36  39 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    £9  to  44       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  WMie         .        .        ■        .    34  to  40       Maple  36    40 

Feidat,  Sept.  5. 
There  n-ere  a  few  samples  of  English.  "Wheat  fresh  up  to  this 
morning's  market,  which  sold  at  Monday's  prices ;  in  free 
Foreign  not  much  doing,  but  the  trade  was  firm,  and  also  for 
bonded  ;  low  qualities  were  inquired  after  for  export. — Barley 
and  Beans  maintain  their  value  ■  Grey  and  Maple  Peas  must 
be  written  Is.  to  2s,  cheaper  ;  White  are  unaltered. — The  Oat 
trade  is  rather  better,  with  the  exception  of  low  Irish  qualities  ; 
Archangel  must  be  noted  6(f .  dearer. 
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lUPEEIAL  AVTBAGES. 


July 
Aug. 


26   par  Quarter. 


I  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 


Duties  on  Foreign  Grain      17    0 


Wheat 

Bailey. 

Oau. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

5U  70 

S9j  id 

£2*  bd 

31  f  7if 

40*  3d 

38il0d 

5*    3 

29     8 

23    5 

34     6 

40'  5 

41     0 

65     3 

29     7 

22     8 

33  10 

41     0 

39  10 

fi7     0 

£9     4 

82     2 

34     4 

41     2 

39     7 

57    0 

29    9 

22    8 

33    A 

41     S 

38  11 

h6    6 

30     0 

Si    4 

35     7 

42     I 

38    4 

65     1 

29    7 

23     6 

33  10 

41     I 

39    3 

17   0 

9     0 

6    0 

9     6 

1     6 

3     6 

English 

Irish 

Foreign 


AEEIVAIS    THIS  WEEK, 
Wheat       I        Barley       1  Oats 

591 0  160  40 


FlotlT 
3330  Sk« 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Com  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  aO. 


67»  Od 
56  S 
65     6 


46     7 


July  S6  |    Avq. 


Aug.  18  1   A.VO.  23  l     Auo  3 


I- 


SEEDS, 

Canary        •         -        per  qr  fOsto  54f 

Carraway  -    per  cwt  <2       43 

Clover,  Red,  Englieh  -  —       — 

—  —    Foreign        -  —        — 

—  White,  EnpIIah     .     —       — 

—  _  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  ..  -  -  14  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  8s  36 
Linseed        -        -       perqr  64  60 

—  Baltic        -        .       -     42       46 
--    Cakee.Eng.perlOOO  Hi    OllHO 


Sept.  5, 

Lin.eedCabee.ForelgB,p.tOD7JlO»lo! 
Muetaid,White-  p.buflh.  I4s  l 
_  Superfine  „  -  Jo  « 
_  Brown  „  -  10  1< 
Rapeseed,  Englieh.perlBrt  2*1  2' 
RapeCake*  -     perton    —        — 

Saintloin     -        -        ' .     1   *^       "" 
Tarei,  Eng.  winter  p.bu«>.   6 

_    Foreign  -         -   -      * 

TrefoU       -       -     per  cwt    IB 
Turnip  (too  variable  foiquotatitm). 
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TO  GENTLEMEN,  ELOULSTS,   ANO   OTHEH8. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  rroprletor,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired,  to  submit  to  public  competition  on  the  premises, 
Oftmden  Nursery,  Camden  Town,  on  Tuesday,  September  Kith, 
1845,  at  11  o'clock,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  GUEENHOU.SE 
PLANTS,  comprising  large  Azalea  iudiea  and  Camellias  well 
furnished  with  bloom,  Chyrizema.  Erica,  Epacris,  Brachysema, 
Corrc^a,  Combretum  purpureum.Passiflora  of  sorts,  including  a 
splendid  specimen  of  PassiHora  Jjuonapartia.  The  newest  va- 
rieties nf  Oenmiums.  Fui-hsias,  *kc.,  may  bo  viewed  prior  to 
sale,     Cataluyui's  may  I'l-  bad  ..n  the  premises,  of  the  principal 

Seedsmen,  and  of  tlie'Aiuraoiiccr^;,  Leytonstune. 

"to  gentlemen,  ELOHISTS,  and  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PliOTHEROB  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  public  competition  on  the  rremises.  Great  Uride-street, 
Liverpool-road,  Islington,  on  Monday,  September,  l.'i,  1H4-').  at 
H  o'clock  (by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  in  fonse'|uence  of  the 
land  being  'let  for  building),  the  whole  of  the  STOCK,  con- 
Bifiting  of  two  small  GREENHOUSES  and  BRICKWORK, 
seven  one  and  two  light  Roxes,  the  whole  of  the  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  also  the  general  Stock  of  a  Gardener. — May  be 
viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Seedsmen,  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auetioueers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  GROWERS  Ol'  ORCniDACE.E. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  beg  to  announce 
that  they  have  received  notice  of  a  few  cases  of  CHOICE 
ORCHIDACE^E,  which  are  daily  expcctxid,  per  "Crusader." 
from  Cbantla  and  the  frontiers  of  Sucouoscu.  and  Chiaspas, 
■with  a  few  very  rare  from  Coban.  Cataloguud  will  be  given  in, 
duo  course,  and  the  day  of  sale  announced. 

:t3.  King-street.  Covent-garden.  September  fl. 

rno  BE  UTSPOSED  OF,  THL:  POOLE  NURSERY, 
-L  UORSETSIIIRE. — In  consequence  of  the  proprietor  of 
this  Nursery  being  too  actively  engaged  in  another  business  to 
ffive  it  proper  attention,  he  wishes  to  diispose  of  it.  It  is  well 
situated  in  a  fast  increasing  neighbourhood,  luid  might  be  had 
on  easy  terms.  Any  one  thinking  of  taking  it  might,  if  he 
wished,  come  as  a  Foreman  for  a  few  months  previously,  or  a 
person  of  knoum  abilities  and  t/ood  standing  might  be  engaged  as 
a  permanent  Foreman,  at  liberal  salary,  or  as  a  Partner. 
Sept.  fi.  ^__________^__ A.  BuLSTow. 


TO  CORN  DEALERS,  HOP  MERCHANTS,  and 
SEEDSMEN.— An  excellent  opportunity  now  offers  to  any 
party  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  above  trades,  of 
purchasing  a  retail  business,  which  has  been  curried  on  most 
successfully  for  about  12  years  ;  the  returns  being  from  8000^  to 
I0,000i.  per  annum,  and  which  may  be  considerably  extended, 
especially  by  any  ope  who  is  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Seed- 
trade.  The  business  is  in  an  excellent  situation,  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  England.  The  Stock,  which  could  be  reduced, 
may  be  taken  to  at  a  valuation, — Eor  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  "Warneb  and  Wahner,  Cornliill,  London. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Arehitects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
ajid  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  ikc.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wroughUiron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowlek,  03,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


GUANu  (GENUINE  I'EHUVJlAiN  di,  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIRDS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  .I.MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agmts, 

COTSWdUTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIlllJS,  DUlGllT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-strt-et.  September  IJ^ 

'nriET'uRA'rir  of 'the  London    manure 

-L  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT.  &.(:.,  at 
Four  GuiuL-as  pi^'r  Ton.— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  iiMiiy  years'  expei-ience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  cnnlidmice  ;  being  unifcrm  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appuinrments  which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  i\>v  Wboat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  jilant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blachfriars.         E.  PDESEiK,  Secretary. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  ifcc,  3,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  Loudon. 


^^^KUIMP;jq 


NOTICE. 

POTTER'S  GUANO,  patronised  by  Sir  R.  Peel  ; 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land ;  Lord  Braybrooke  ;  Lord  Portraan  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  ; 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &.c.  &c. 

Mr.  PoTTEE  has  Reduced  the  price  of  his  GUANO  to  91.  per 
Ton,  delivered  free  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  in  London,  bags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  delivex-ed  free  to  any 
Wharf  or  Railway  Station  within  100  Miles  of  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
any  Principal  Port  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

Caution. — It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter's  knowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealers  have  fraudulently  mixed  his  Guano 
%vith  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  he  cannot  be 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  direct  from  bis  Manufactory, 
or  through  authorised  persons,  a  list  of  whom,  with  Testimo- 
nials, will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  on  application. — Manufactory, 
28,  CI apham-ro ad-place,  London, 

N.B.  Mr.  Potter  has  no  London  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Ms 
Manure. 

"       ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OP  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.—This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
1  the  analysis  of  the 
^  best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  irapui-ities. 

The  price  dl.  and 
51.  105.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  &  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  (be,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure,  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23.<t.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s,  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st. ,_B lackf riars-roa d ._ 

T\n.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
-«-^  signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 

Makk  FoxnERGiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Brine. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOi.  10s.  toll;,  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  Gl.  5s.  to  71.  per  ton, 
according  to  quantity,  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.—WM. 
NoETHCoTT,  13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 


°'^AL  PRO^^" 


*^ntr7~5fl«ti 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Macliine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requh-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  AYiththis  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. ; — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11.000  1  IJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        ..  „        8,000  I  2h        „  „         s.liOO 

%*'  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551 
Part  3,  vol.  5. 

The  Mi^chine  is  moveable  doivn  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Macliine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


A 


INSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  cap'able  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  24  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Px-ice  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  SOL  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20.000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  miinufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35i,  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tilcs  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s,,  or  2s.  Sd.  per  1000.  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  eruslied  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oftered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  di-ied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Gulldford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Cm-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
LaviTcnce  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
AppUcation  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  .      JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


'T^HRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
J-  to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  thelate  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Faii-lcytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  IIS,  Fencliurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Macliines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
l)ling-Machine  so  much  approyed  of.  City  Repository  for,  Agri- 
cultm\il  Implempats,  118^    F,enchiirpli-sfcrc;et,   opposite  Mai-k- 


]r)INGLE'S    HAND   DIBBLING    MACHINE   for 

^  Depositing  all  kinds  of  SijL-d  ill  any  soil. 

Registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Designs  Copyright  Amend- 
nient  Act,  (J  and  7  Victoria.  C.  05,  No.  loy. 

WILLIAM  E,  RENDLE  and  Co.,  Plymouth,  have  purchased 
the  sole  right  and  license  for  manufacturing  and  disposing  of 
this  valuable  machine,  which  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  inventions  ever  offered  to  the  Agriculturist, 

llie  Machine  is  so  congtructcd  that  it  will,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, make  the  hole  and  deliverthc  exact  quantity  of  seed,    it 

'*  Tn?-  i\",  nor  ?^,'V*''"'^^i""-  ^"'l  n'^*  ^^y'^'e  to  gct  but  of  ordcr 
niE  DIJ3RLTNG  POINT  IS  OF  SUCH  A  STTPFRTAw 
CONSTRUCTION  THAT  THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOkI'?# 
1  he  Macliine  is  conftdently  recommended  by  the  Proprietors' 
as  tliej-  feel  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction.  It  having  but  re' 
cently  been  invented  it  was  too  late  for  entry  at  the  Shrews- 
bury Show;  they  teel  confidence,  however,  in  saving  that  bad 
It  been  shown  there,  it  would  have  received  the  iirizo 

It  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  dibbUng  Wheat,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  liarley.  Peas,  Beans,  Jic  ic 

PRICE,  THIRTY-PIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH 
Including  Box  and  Carriage  to  London.,  Liverpool,  or 
Mristol. 
Agents  required  in  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  A  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed.  Unknown  cor 
respondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a  reference  in  Lon' 
don.— Union-road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  0. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLK  ROUFINg" 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


P  M'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
-•L  .  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds  and 
lor  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAME.S,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  IMS  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agi-kuUuml  Shorn  of  Bugland', 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  PHze  for  being  the  best 
and  cUapest  article  for  roofing,  <t-o,,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  e.\tensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighboui-hood  ot 
London,  and  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Pelt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  EITUilEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BT  Sir  Isambebt  Beunel  foe  the   Thames  Tonnee,  being 

FOOND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    BESlSTEE   OF   WET) 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  A.SPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
tfc  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.    Its  advantages 

are  Lightness,   Warmth,   Dm-ability,  and    Economy. Price 

Only  One  Penny  Pee  Sqdaee  Foot. 

*„"  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sES-r  fekb  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country  and 
orders  by  Poist  eJtecntod.  "" 

The  new  Vlce-Chancellov's  courts,  the  Offices  attached  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices  '  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'NEILL  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andisUtown  by  its  havinir  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs.  ^ 

IJ3f  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautiontd  against  misrecre 
sentation,  as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Biitam  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London.  ' 


MATLAND'S  AGRICULTURAL  COMPOUNDS 

^pHE  STABLE  and   CATTLE-SHEJ   PURIFIER 
^  for  absorbing  the  Urine  of  Animals,  preser^jjn-  their  health 
and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  tanks.  ° 

THE  WIRE-WORM  DESTROYER— a  certaikeradicator  of 
that  destructive  insect. 

THE  DESICCATED  AMMONIA— a  cheap  powci^j  pg^yj; 
and  substitute  for  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  ^ 

These  valuable  preparations  are  the  result  of  lab^Q^g  ^xr,o 
rimental,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  research,  ano,  convinc" 
ing  proof  that  the  agriculturist,  witti  the  aid  of  sl.jjpg  ,  " 
the  means  of  obtaining  at  his  own  door,  independentV  f^  '  j 
countries,  Fertilizers  equal  to  Guano,  and  more  ^-Viable  in 
their  effects. 

Sample  bags,  with  directions  for  use,  containing  fron  ^    , , 
cwt.  each,   at  4s.  per  cwt.  (including  bags),  forwardet^^^     j? 
parts,   on   receipt  of  a    post-office    order,   by  G.  Ma',„ 
Chemist,  10,  Nassau-place,  Commercial-road  East,  Lond(,       ' 

VJii\i'il,Al.'iUJ^i. — '•  A  most  iiigemous,  simple;j^ 
effective  plan."    Mr.   Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  ,. 
vered  June  7,  ISio,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverf,. 
— BAILLIE'S     PATENT     TRANSPARENT     VENTILA'f,- 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unpl'y 
sant  draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glas, 
'ivhose  place  it  supplies — does   not   derange  blinds,  shutters,  6. 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places   of  every  description,    especially   smoking   and   coffee- 
rooms,  and.  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys.    , 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers    \ 
in  London  ;  Messrs.   Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Reals,      \ 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  ilessrs.  Dixie       * 
and  WiUiams,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;    Messrs.   Davidson  and    Armstrong,   Manchester ;    Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  Ac.  ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  BaUUe's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;   2,  (3oleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

EAT  !  MEAT  !  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUMENT  efifeets  the  above  object  in  all  cUmates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  famiUes,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instrument  is  rendered  more  tender,  .and,  if  di'cssed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained.— Price  30s.  to  50s.— 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockin  &  Co.,  33,  Duke-sti'eet,  Manchester- 
square,  and  I,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  country. 
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WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containing  Directions 
for  laving  out  Gai'deo-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  every  Month,  and  copious  Lists  of  dioice  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  .  j. 
without  Plates. 

THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOl^E,  AND  STOVE  ; 

With  Selections  of  most  choice  Ejotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  CBiKLES  M'IN-IOSH,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

■With  IS  Plates,  beautifally  coloured,  price  IC^-.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  ^nthout  Plates,  price  6s.  Gd. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN; 

Including  Forcing  nouses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  t  '       ,  elected 

Lists  of  tlie  best  varieties,  vritli  their  Synonyms. 

By  CBiELES  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  13  Plates*  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Gd.,  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  Gs,  Gd, 


EVERY   LADY   HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  theii* 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 
By  Louisa  Johnsox.     Price  '2s.  cloth  lettered. 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Xaval  and  ifilitarif  Gazette. 

"This  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  mana'gement  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator, 


ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  Jonx  Heabss,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  prepaiing 
for  the  Table.    By  Jastes  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  ORB  &  Co.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  readv,  price  Eighteen-pence,  the  21st  Edition  of 

PINNOCK'S    Improved   Edition   of    MURRAY'S 
GR.\JIM.iR.  Abridged;  with  numerous  E.vercises,  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Young,  and  for  Self-instruction. 
London :  Wm.  S.  Ore  &,  Co.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTTVATED 
■Ck.  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the. Names, 
Synony-ms,  Colour,  Size.  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regenl^street,  and  also 
by  LoNGiiAN  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  J .  Hatchaed,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAT,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
3s.  Gd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  ds.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  6s.  Gd.  to  otliers). 

A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  be 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 

'  E  ''HE  CORN  TRabe.— •1'*"^  ^.rltic.t  state  of  tlie 
Ji-  weather  involving  the  ^iruuahility  of  a .  deficient  and  wet 
harvest,  and  the  conseq'jently  serious  effects  upon  our  com- 
mercial' and  monetary  aflairs  are  beginning  to  excite  great 
apprehension.  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information 
as  to  the  probable  p»oduce  of  the  harvest  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  or 
cxnen^e  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information  in  the  if.\RK 
LANE  EXPRESS AXD  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  which 
has'  been  for  mcy  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in 
En-land  and  fr^'Sn  countries.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all 
booksellers  an'  Newsmen.  Office,  24,  NorfoIk-s"treet,  Strand, 
London. 


BLOOMFIELD'S  POEMS. 
This  day  is  nhlished,  a  New  edition,  in  fscp.  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd., 

with  13   insti-ations  by  Sidney  Cooper,   Horsley,    Frederick 

rr.,..]gj.  ad  Thomas  Webster.  A.R.A. 
rpHE '^AI'JIER'S    BOY    and    OTHER    RURAL 
X       t:^^^  and  POEMS.    By  Robert  Bloojifield. 

..  .pj^  illustrations  are  charming;  the  subjects  weU  chosen, 
and  ai^^^^^y  designed." — John  Bull,  March  15. 

..  js  too  is  the  character  of  the  illustrations  :  they  are  what 
■jj^^Q.ield  himself  would  have  been  pleased  with,  for  they  are 
^^^,— Church  of  Eriglaud  Quarterly  Revieie,  April. 
JoBx  Van  Vooest,  1,  Patemoster-row. 


PROFESSOR  RYMER  JONES'S  LECTURES, 
it  published,  in  post  Svo.  Vol.  I.,  mth  105  Illustrations, 

price  12s., 
''HE     NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    ANIMALS. 

>■  By  T.  Rtmee  JONE.S.  F.R.S..  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Compara- 
ive  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  late  Fullerian  Profes- 
.-,or  of  Physiology,  Royal  Institution. 

■'  Mr.  Jones  has  been  very  successful  in  throwing  an  interest 
over  his  subject  by  a  popular  method  of  address,  yet  retaining  a 
sufficient  degree  of  the  scientific  character  to  make  his  readers 
reflect,  combmiiig  in  a  very  felicitous  manner  the  useful  with 
the^  agi-eeable."— .iltas,  Januarii  25. 

•'  Tlie  work  abounds  with  curious  information,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  100  beautifully-executed  engravings."— 
Mormn'j  Herald,  Janvarii  8. 

John  Van  Vooest.  1.  Patemoster-row, 


n.,..    ^    PROFESSOR  ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY. 
This  Day  is  Published,  in  Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  numerous 
Illustrative  Engravings,  price  2?.  2s., 
/^EOLOGY:  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical. 
V-^    By  David  Thomas  Aksted.M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,   Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Geology  In  lung's  College. 
London.  ^  ^  ' 

"  We  think  this  work  a  valuable  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
science  of  Geology,  but  also  to  the  practical  arts  to  which  its 
principles  may  be  applied.  It  is  written  in  a  dear  and  pleasing 
style,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  whilst  it  instructs.  It  is  abun- 
dantly illu.strated,  and  is  in  advance  of  boolts  hitherto  written 
on  the  subject." — ^'anitiiers'  Chronicle,  fJecembcr  2.S  1844. 
John  Van  Vooest,  1,  Patemoster-row.' 

Svo,  price  2s.  Gd.  sewed, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  VERTEBRATED 
animals,    the    names    derived   from    Bell's    "  British 
Quadrupeds  and  Reptiles,"  and  YarreU's  "British  Birds  and 
Fishes.''    So  printed  as  to  be  available  for  labels. 
John  Yam  Vooest,  1,  Paternoster-row. 


HEWITSO>"'S  BRITISH  BIRDS'  EGGS. 

On  the  1st  of  September  w-as  published,  price  2s.  Gd.,  Part  26, 

to  be  completed  in  33, 

COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  EGGS  of 
BRITISH  BIRDS,  accompanied  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Eggs,  Nests,  ic.        Bv  Wlllia-m  C.  Hewitsos. 

John  Van' Vooest,  1.  Paternoster-row. 

/lOLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— The  Office  of  the 
v^  College  is  removed  to  16,  Hanover-square.  The  Practical 
Schor.l  wiU  be  opened  October  6.— Full  particulars  may  he  had 
on  .application. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  John  Gaedenee,  M.D.,  Sec. 


BRITISH    ARCH^OLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION, 
ANNUAL  MEETING  1845. 
To  be  Iield   at   'WiK'CHSSSTES,   conuneacing: 
SBTBSBA'Sr   next,   Septeml)er    9. 

President  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Mai-quis  of  Northampton. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The  Lord  Ashburton. 
The  Dean  of  Winchester. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Sir  William  Heatbcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Speaker. 

Sir  Richard  G.  Simeon,  Bart.,  High  Sherifl  of  Hants. 
William  Sloane  Stanley,  Esq. 
Stcretari£s. 

Rev.  G.  Moberley,  D.C.L.,  Head  M.aster  of  Winchester  College. 
Albert  Way,  Esq..  Dir.  S.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner,  M.A.,  Winchester  College. 
C.Newton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Departmentof  Antiquities,  Brit. Museum. 

SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES. 

BIS  TOBY. 

President.— Henry  HaUam,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 

Vi£e~Presid£nts. 
Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
The  Ven.  William  Dealtrv,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Su-  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 


Rev.  B.  Bandinel,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Barter.  B.C.L. 
William  Burge,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe.  B.D. 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  Esq. 
John  Holmes.  Esq. 
John  M.  Kemble,  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland. 
Rev.  G.  Moherly,  D.D. 
The  Count  Mortara. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 
W.  B.  D.  lurnbuU,  Esq. 
Patrick  Fraser  Tvtler,  Esq. 
Rev.  D.  Williams,  D.D. 


J.  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
W.  H.  Blaauw,  Esq.,  M.A. 
The  Ven.  Charles  Parr  Bumey, 

D.D..  F.R.S. 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq. 
B.  Foss,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
W.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  Guest,  F.R.S. 
J.  W.  Jones.  Esq. 
The  Rev.  John  Mitford,  M.A. 
T.  Stapleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
W.  J.  Thorns,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
E.  V.  Utterson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  B.D. 


Se:retaries, 
The  Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  |  George  Bowser,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

ABCmTECTCBE, 

P-esident. 

Rev.  W.  'Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Sir  Stephen  G.ynne,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Dean  of  Elv.  I      The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  Robert  Willis.  |      The  Dean  of  Exeter. 


Edwai-d  Blore,  Esq. 
Charles  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R,A. 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  Esqv     ..    . 
Itcv.  W.  H.  Gunner.    .  ' 

Philip  Hardvrick,  Esq.,  RIA. 
C.  Ilussey,  Esq. 
Eev.  E.  James. 
Rev.  J.  Ingram,  D.D. 
Owen  B.  Carter,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Plumptre,  D.D. 
Ambrose  Poynter,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Rose. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne. 
Rev.  W.  Staunton. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart. 
Rowland  Warburton.  Esq. 
A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Henrv  Addington. 
The  Rev.  B.  Belcher. 


B.  Bevan,  Esq. 

The  Rev.   Charles   W.   Bing- 
h— -.  M.A. 

J.  Luckier,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

G.  Forder,  Esq. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Freer,  B.D. 

R.  Greene,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  William  Grey. 

The  Rev.  William  Haslam. 
I  A.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Murray,  Esq. 
I  J.  L.  Patterson,  Esq..  S.C.L. 

C.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
A.  Sahin,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1  E.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  M.A. 
E.  Smirke,  Esq. 
Rev.  Charles  Walters.  M.A. 
The  Eev.  J.  L.  '(V.arner. 
The  Rev.  T.  W.  Weare,  M.A. 


Secretaries. 
Owen  B.  Carter,  Esq.      [     J.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  J.  Louis  Petit,  M.A. 

EABLY  AKD  MEDIAEVAL  AXTIQUITIES. 

President.— yf.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Burney.       I  The  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  jun.       |  Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P. 


C.  Babington,  Esq. 

C.  F.  Barnwell,  Esq. 

M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

Samuel  Birch,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.D. 

W.  Bromet,  Esq.,  M.D. 

W.  Burge,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Deane. 

Eev.  W.  Dvke. 

Sir  Alex.  Duff  Gordon,  Bart. 

T.  W.  King,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden. 

C.  Newton,  Esq. 

George  Ormerod,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Henry  Shaw,  Esq. 

W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull,  Esq. 
S^cretari':s. 

E.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Edward  James,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Shepherd. 
LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
The  Worshipful  Charles  Mayo, 
Esq.,  M.ayor  of  Winchester. 
C.  Bailey  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 
W.  Bulp'ett,  Esq. 
A.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.D. 
G.  Forder,  Esq. 
H.  C.  Gale,  Esq. 


W.  S.  Vaux,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Ward. 
C.  V.  Bayly.  Esq. 
Rev.  George  Bowers,  F.S..A.. 

F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
C.     Wentworth    Dilke,    Esq., 

B.C.L. 

G.  G.  Francis.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
E.  Hailstone,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  M.A. 
Rev.  Philip  Jacob.  M.A. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Meredith. 
Rev.  George  Munn. 
J.  G.  Nichols.  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner,  M.A. 

H.  G.  Lyford,  Esq. 

C.  Seagrim,  Esq.,  Under- 
sheriflf. 

J.  D.  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A. 

C.  Wooldridge,  Esq.,  Deputy- 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese. 


All  Subscribers  of  One  Pound  will  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
Meetings,  Discussions,  Excursions,  Arc,  wiiich  may  take  place 
on  this  occasion,  to  introduce  one  Lady,  and  receive  the  Volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Meeting. 

SxjibsCTiptions  arc  received  by  Messrs.  Cockhui-n,  4,  WltitehaU; 
and  JKessrCt  Wickham,  Winchester. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committee, 

Albeei  Wai,  Hon.  Sec, 


/-iHARLES    COLLETT,   of  Scnbdry,   Middlesex, 

vy  will  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Ilay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwaed  Ride,  Land  and  Ensineering  Surveyor,  Sunbury; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London  :  Gilbeet,  Paternoster  Row. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRL 
nCE.  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Princft 
ALBERT,  the  Roval  Familv,  and  the  several  Coiirts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening;,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutan,'  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impm-ity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  pei^me  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9d, 
per  box,  dutj"  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majestj-'s  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  he  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  fur  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  hj 
them,  and  hv  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*^  All  others ^e  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 

A  BERNETHY'S  PILL  for  the  NERVES  and 
-^^  MUSCLES. — The  proprietor  of  these  pills  is  a  medical 
man.  The  brother  of  a  patient  of  his  applied  to  Mr.  Abernetby 
for  advice  ;  he  gave  him  a  prescription,  and  those  pills  are  pre- 
pared accui-ately  fr-om  that  prescription.  The  patient's  com- 
plaint was  a  nervous  one,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was.  Muscular  power 
was  also  lost  in  some  parts,  and  his  legs  fairly  tottered  xinder 
him.  He  had  a  box  of  the  pills  prepared,  and  the  effects  were 
all  but  miraculous,  for  not  only  did  nervousness  leave  him.  but 
muscular  power  returned  to  all  parts  deficient  of  it.  The  pro- 
prietor has  since  tried  them  on  hundreds  of  his  patients,  and 
he  can. conscientiously  state  that  their  effects  in  restoring  ner- 
vous energy  and  muscular  power  have  quite  astonished  him. 
The  nervous  invalid  should  lose  no  time  in  resorting  to  this 
truly  wonderful  medicine.  They  are  so  harmless  that  they 
may  be  administered  with  perfect  safety  to  the  most  delicate 
constitutions.,  as  they  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  mercury,  mt 
any  other  poisonous  ingredient.  As  before  stated,  their  effects 
are  all  but  miraculous — one  box  will  pirove  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. As  regimen  and  diet  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  all  nervous  disorders,  the  particulars  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Abemethy  in  such  complaints  vnll  be  enclosed  round 
each  box,  price  -is.  6d. — Appointed  agents  for  London:  C.  King, 
Xapier-street,  Oxford  Xew  Town  ;  Barclay,  Fairi.ngdon-street ; 
Edwards,  St.  Pauls  ;  Sutton,  Bow  Church-yard;  Johnston,  GS. 
Cornhill ;  Prout.  229,  Strand ;  Hannay,  63,  and  Sanger,  150, 
Oxford-street.  By  sending  53  stamps  to  Mr.  King  (as  above)  a 
box  may  be  had  post  free. 


A  BAD  BREAST  OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
NATURE  CURED  BT  HOLLOWAT'S  PILLS  AND 
OIXTMEXT.— A  short  time  since  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Pocock, 
a  turner,  residing  at  Bucklurbury,  Berks,  was  considered  to  be 
in  a  very  precarious  state  in  consequence  of  her  breast  becom- 
ing alarmingly  swollen,  and  bursting  into  ulcers,  the  first  me- 
dical aid  in  the  country  was  of  no  service,  her  case  was  consi- 
dered as  incurable.  Xot withstanding  this  hopeless  condition, 
the  ulcers  have  been  allhealed  ;  and  so  perfect  is  the  cure  that 
she  is  now  suckling  another  child  at  the  breast.  This  wonder- 
ful cure  has  been  solely  brought  about  bytheuse  of  Hollo  way's 
Pills  and  Ointments. — Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors,  aud  at 
Professor  Hollowaj's  establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 

HE  POPULAR  MEDICINE.— Read  the  following 
account  from  Mr,  HOLLIER,  Bookseller,  Dudlev  : — 

Tipton,  Staffordshire. 

I,  Joshua  Ball,  hereby  testify  that  I  had  been  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  Rheumatic  Gout  for  17  years,  so  that  I  have  at 
times  kept  my  bed  for  months  together,  aud  could  not  get  any- 
thing to  do  me  good,  tiU  I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which 
I  am  very  happy  to  state  have  restored  m,e  to  perfect  health. 

Joshua  Ball. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— This  famous  remedy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  undoubted  proofs  of  its  efficacy,  and  by  a  mass  of 
Evidence  and  Testimonials  which  no  other  medicine  ever  yet 
called  forth.  These  facts  have  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  very  large  sale — more  than  15,000  boxes  per  week.  When 
this  large  sale  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  unprincipled 
persons,  who  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  themselves,  and  reckless 
of  the  injurj-  it  may  do  to  others,  are  attempting  to  foist  on  the 
incautious  various  imitations,  and  in  order  that  purchasers 
may  be  able  to  detect  these  frauds,  care  must  be  taken  to  look 
at  the  Grovernment  Stamp  pasted  round  each  box,  and  be  sur» 
it  has  the  words  ■ '  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  "  iu  White  Letters  on 
a  Red  Ground  engraved  therein,  and  forms  part  of  the  Stamp  ; 
also  that  the  signature  of  T.  Robekts  &  Co,.  Crane-court,  is 
printed  with  the  directions  T\Tapped  roxind  each  box. 

N.B.  Ask  for  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  and  inquire  for  the 
little  book,  containing  the  Life  of  Old  Parr,  32  pages,  with  en- 
gravings, also  the  numerous  testimonials,  which  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application,  of  all  agents  and  respectable  vendors 
tiiroughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  I5.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.,  by  every  respect- 
able medicine  vendor. 


OXLT  TO  BE  KNOWN  TO  BE  VALUED. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  '■  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  1.^.  Ihd.  and  2s.  9d.  each.— Also  his  PILUL-E  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL^,  confirmed  by  more  than  40  years'  successful 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  the 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  purL^lng  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations.  They  are  efficacious 
also  in  Rheumatism,  and  form  a  mild  and  superior  family 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  I5.  Ihd.  and  2s,  9d.  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  Beach  and  Baenicott 
(who  have  been  confidentially  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past),  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend  "and  "  Pilulae  AntiscrophuUe,"  &c_, 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  authority  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fully  testified 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefitted  by  their  aid. 
Beware  of  Counterfeits. — No  Medicines  sold  under  the  abovs 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  tmless  "Beach  and  Barxicott, 
late  Dr.  Robebts,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  th« 
stamp  affixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Babnicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Bridport ;  hj 
the  London  Houses :  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Yendor* 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ROYAL   SOUTH    LONDON   FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Under  the  piitronaire  of  Ilcr  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  GRAND  DAHLIA  MISCELLANEOUS  FLOWER  SHOW 
of  the  above  Society,  beinj;:  the  fifth  nnd  last  for  the  season, 
will  be  held  in  the  ROYAL  SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GAR- 
DENS on  Wednesday,  September  17.  1845. 

OPEN    TO    ALL    EXHIBITORS. 

When  upwards  of  701.  will  be  awarded,  in  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  for  Dahlias,  Miscellaneous  and  Specimen  Plants,  Roses, 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Cut  Flowers,  Floral  Devices,  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, and  Iloney. 

List  of  Prizes,  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  may  be  obtained 
from  JonN  Tayloe  Neville,  Secretary. 

Ebeuezev  House,  reckham,  Sept.  13.  


HAMPSTEAD  FLORIST  and  FLORICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY.— The  second  Exhibition  for  1S45,  will 
take  place  at  the  Holly  Bush  Tavern,  Hampstead,  on  Tuesday, 
September  ItJth.  The  Exhibition  will  open  at  one  o'clock. — 
Admission  one  shiUing  ;  children  half-price. 

James  Millek,  Secretary. 


THE  GRAND  PROVINCIAL  DAHLIA  SHOW 
FOR  ALL  ENGLAND  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  the 
16th  of  September,  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  under 
the  Patronage  of  the  Essex  Society  of  Horticulturists,  Profes- 
sional and  Amateur. 

Class.  Entrance. 

1— Amateurs,  12  Blooms,  Four  Prizes,  51.,  Zl.,  21.,  11.    10s.  6d. 
2 — Amateurs  &  Gardenei's,  12  Blooms,  Four  Prizes, 

51.,  M.,2l.,  U 10    6 

3— Open  Class,  24  Blooms,  Four  Prizes,  ol.,  Bl.,  21.,  11.    10    G 
4_Fancy,  6  Blooms,  Two  Prizes,  20s.,  10s.    . .         . .      5    0 
5— Seedlings,  1844,  3  Blooms,  Certificate       , .         . .       2    6 
6— Seedlings,  1845,  1  Bloom,  Certificate         . .         . .       2     6 
All  Seedling  Dahlias  are  requested  to  be  exhibited  at  this 
Show,  as  it  will  be  the  only  provincial  test  as  a  criterion  of  judg- 
ment for  new  flowers.     Further  particulars  as  to  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  intended  for  exhibition  at  this  Show  will 
be  forwarded  on  apDlication  to 

G.  Wicks,'  Honorary  Secretary,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
THE  NEW"l)"0U¥i^RlBES7E7sTNGDiNEDjrFL.  pleno.) 

JAMES  DICKSON  AND  SONS  beg  to  inform  their 
friends  and  the  Public  that  they  are  now  in  stock  of  the 
above  interesting  plant.  Its  colours  are  of  equal  brilliancy 
with  the  single,  and  its  curious  appearance  has  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  have  seen  it.  See  the  Horticultural  Papers 
and  Magazines  for  August. 

Strong  Plants  in  pots,  10s.  6d.  each. 
Inverleith  Nurseries.  Edinburgh.  September,  1S45. 


ROSES.— HERTFORD  NURSERY. 

17^  P.  FRANCIS'S  SECOND  DESCRIPTIVE 
~J'  CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  for  1845  and  1846,  containing 
all  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  to  his 
Customers,  and  to  prepaid  application.  His  Stock  of  Roses  is 
unusually  fine,  embracing  at  the  same  time   a  lai'ge  collection 

in  large  and  small  pots. — Sept.  13.  __^^____ 

E W^VNlD^RARE   PLANTS.— SIPHOCAMPY 
LUS  COCCINEUS,  a  most  beautiful  shrubby  greenhouse 
Plant,  of  fine  habit  and  free  blooming,  strong  plants,  42s. 

CALANDRINIA  UMBELLATA,  a  fine  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  10s.  Gd. 

CALCEOLARIA  FLORTBUNDA,  an  imported  species  from 
Peru,  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out,  7s.  6d.— The  usual 
allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Messrs.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above  fine  Plants, 
which  have  received  numerous  prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions, 
and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  really  good.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  persons  wishing  to  have  them  in  the  same  package 
with  Fuchsia  serratifolia,  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
15th  inst. — Exeter,  September  13. 


^pAYLuH'S  "LORD  BYRON."  —  This  Splendid 
-*-  Purple  Flake  CARNATION  will  be  let  out  in  20  shares,  at 
7s.  Gd.  each  share,  on  the  22d  of  September,  at  the  Half-Moon 
Inn,  Carter-gate,  Nottingham.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made 
payable  to  J,  C,  Wasnige,  at  the  above  place.  The  first 
Twenty  applicants  will  be  entered,  if  more,  they  will  be  re- 
turned ;  should  there  not  be  Twenty  Subscribers,  it  will  not  go 
out.  Gained  the  premier  and  first  prizes  in  class-shomng  at  the 
Coppice  Show,  held  8th  August  this  year.     Stock  about  20  Pairs. 


WIDNALL'S  CHOICE  PANSY  SEED. 

SWIDNALL,  Grantchester  Nursery,  Cambridge, 
•  has  much  pleasure  in  again  offering  his  choice  PANSY 
SEED,  and  trusts  it  will  meet  the  universal  approval  which  was 
so  justly  bestowed  upon  that  which  he  sent  out  last  year,  being 
collected  from  named  varieties  in  fine  condition.  Packets  con- 
taining sufficient  Seed,  with  careful  cultivation,  to  grow  500 
Plants  and  upwards,  may  be  had  free,  upon  forwarding  30  post- 
age stamps,  or  a  post-oflfice  order,  at  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  three 
packets  for  65. — Grantchester,  Sept.  13. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Y QUELL  AND  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above,  in  the  finest  condition.  Catalogues  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 

IIVACiNTiis,  Double  and  Single,  Rod,  Blue,  White,  and  Yel- 
low, of  the  most  approved  kinds,  byname,  9s.,  123.,  and  l&s. 
per  dozen.  With  an  extensive  assortment  of  other  bulbs  at 
equally  moderate  prices  ;  also,  50  kinds  of  first  class  Show 
TULIPS,  by  name,  including  the  "  True  Norwich  Black 
Baguet,"  for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  so  celebrated,  for  U. ; 
25  ditto,  21.  5s. 

CAMELLIAS. 

12  Finest  and  Newest  varieties,  by  name,  30s. 

ARAUC.ARIA    IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozen. 

3  „  12s.  „ 

4  „  18s, 

5  „  30s. 

6  ,,  60s.  „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine      . .        . .    ISs.         „ 

,,  ,,         1  foot    ..         *-.         ..     30s.  „ 

Pinus  exceisa,  3  inches ds.         „ 

,,        „      4  to  5  inches       . .        , .    I85.         ,, 

J,        ,,    18  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.         „ 

,,      Gcrardiana,  2  years  . .        . .     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

21.  2s.  per  plant. 

Also,  the  vei'y  best  FUCHSIAS,  by  name,  12s.  per  doz. 
Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  „     V2s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS  . .        „       6s.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ..         „       9s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES..  ..        „    10s.  do. 

20  sorts  of  finest  Show  PINKS,  byname, 11. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  .,  lUs.       „ 

First-rate  POLYANTHUSES,  byname,  18s.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  13. 


MESSRS.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  are  now  sending  the 
following  desirable  plants,  Hyacinths,  *fec.,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 
Double  and  single  Hyacinths,  of  the  most  approved  sorts  by 

name,  6s.,  9s,,  and  12s.  per  dozen. 
Narcissus,  six  sorts,  4s.  and  6s.  per  dozen. 
Early  Tulips,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen,  and  other  biflhs,  alist  of  which 

can  be  had.  ,  ' 

The  following  six  new  Lilies  for  12s.,  can  be  sent  by  post  free — 

lancifoliura   album,    punctatum,  venustum,  eximium,  longi- 

florum,  and  superbum. 
Small  bulbs  of  Speciosum,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
Double  white  and  other  Camellias,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 
Pinus  miranda,  six  inches,  12s.  per  dozen. 
„     exceisa,  six  inches,  18s.  do. 
,,     Gerardiana,  two  and  a-half  years,  30f.  do. 
,,     Chilrow,  two  years,  30s.  do. 
Geraniums,  12  of  the  most  approved  sorts  (grown  this  year), 

18s.  per  dozen. 
Geranium  General  Tom  Thumb,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
New  tea-scented  Roses,  one  of  a  sort,  12s.  per  dozen. 
Devoniensis,  Yellow  Noisette,  and  Elise  Suuvage,  9s.  per  dozen. 
New  yellow  Picotees,  3s.  per  pair. 
Bright  scarlet  and  other  best  Carnations  and  Picotees,  3s.  Gd. 

per  pair. 
British  Queen  Strawberry,  5s.  per  100. 
Alice  Maude  do.  10s.       do. 

Deptford  Pine         do.     7s.  Gd.       do. 

A  List  of  Exotic  and  ITardy  Herbaceous  Plants  can  be  had. — 
Albion  Nursei-y,  Stoke  Newington,  London. 


FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA." 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  inform  those 
who  have  ordered  plants  of  the  above  beautiful  FUCHSIA 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  commence  sending  them  out  on  the 
15th  inst.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  advertisement  as  having  secured 
early  Plants,  the  following  names  have  since  b^en  added  : — 

Messrs. 


Chandler   and    Son,    Messrs., 
Yauxhall. 

Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Fairbairn,  Mr.  E,  F.,  Wands- 
worth-road. 

Forrest  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  Ken- 
sington. 

Groom,  Mr.  Walworth. 

llarhaszewski  andMakowski, 
Messrs.,  Fulham. 

Ingram,  Mr.  J.,  Southampton. 

Lendon,  Mr.  J.,  Wellington, 
Strong   Plants   21s.  each,   with  one  plant  sent  over  when 

three  are  taken. — Exeter,  Sept.  13. 


Lake     and     EvanSj 
Bridge  water. 

Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Exeter. 

Miller,  Mr.  R.,  Newcastle. 

Nutting,  Mr.  J.,  London. 

Stephens,  Mr.  P.,  Taunton. 

Van  Geert,  Mr.  C,  Antwei-p. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  C,  Gloucester. 

Wood  and  Son,  Messrs.,  Mares- 
field. 


WOODLANDS    NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR 
UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  having  on  hand  an 
immense  Stock  of  all  the  New  and  approved  STRAWBER- 
RIES, they  are  now  sending  out  sti'ong  plants  at  the  following 
reduced  prices  :         Warraijtcd  true  to  name.         Price  per  100. 

Myatt's  British  Queen Ss.  Gd. 

„         Deptford  Pine 7    6 

Ehza  2    6 

, ,         Prince  Albert 7    6 

,,         Princess  Alice  Maud 10    0 

,,        Princess  Royal 5    0 

Elton  Pine 2     6 

Plants  will  be  presented  gratis  to  defray  the  expense  of  car- 
riage ;  a  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
unknown  Correspondents. 


ROSES  IN  BLOOM. 

W.  W.  and  Son's  Collection  of  PERPETUAL  ROSES  are  now 
coming  into  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  flower  during  the 
autumnal  months.  Admittance  gratis,  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted). Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  the  Hayward's 
Heath  Station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  from 
which  place  conveyances  may  be  obtained. 


EXHIBITION  OF    LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapiiam  Rise,  near  London,  by 
•  Appointment  FLORIST  to  HER  MAJESTY  the 
QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the  KING  of  SAXONY, 
begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his 
extensive  assortment  of  this  most  iDcautiful  LILY,  which  has 
been  so  universally  admired,  is  in  flower,  and  will  continue  in 
perfection  during  the  month  of  September ;  and  may  be  viewed 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted.     Admittance  gratis. 

■C'UCHSIA«CONSTELLATION."_Strong  plants  of 
^  this  Splendid  FUCHSIA  may  still  be  had  of  the  raiser,  or 
his  London  Agents,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'MuUen,  6,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  at  12s.  Gd.  each. 

William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPEP-WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  The  above  Bulbs,  the  former  of 
which  is  so  justly  esteemed  for  its  early  blooming  and  excessive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  have  just 
arrived  at  A.  Codbett's,  late  Mr.  Barron's,  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  18,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Orders  by  post  punctually  attended  to. 


SUPERB  NEW  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS 

JAMES  DICKSON  and  SONS  beg  to  inform  their 
floricultural  friends  that  they  intend  sending  out  early  in 
spring,  the  following  splendid  CALCEOLARIAS,  raised  at 
Castlecraig,  in  Peebleshire,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  June 
Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  pro- 
nounced by  qualified  Judges  to  he  fully  equal  (and  iu  the  three 
first  superior)  to  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 

1.  WEIRIL— Form  fine,  medium  size  ;  colourlight  chocolate 
fading  to  sulphiu*  in  the  centre  ;  spots  well  defined,  of  a  rich 
crimson.  This  will  be  found,  in  every  respect,  a  first-rate 
flower — 15s. 

2.  SIR  THOMAS  CARMICHAEL— Form  beautiful,  medium 
size  ;  ground  colour  Hght ;  marking  large  and  dark  in  the  centre, 
smaller  towards  the  edge.     A  flower  of  surpassing  beauty— 15s 

3.  MAID  OF  CAMBUS— Ground  colour  pale  yellow,  darkest 
at  the  edge ;  large  size  ;  fine  form  ;  markings  irregular  :  quite 
unique  and  very  lovely — 15s. 

4.  MARCHIONESS  OF  LORN— Rich  yellow  ground ;  form 
excellent;  medium,  size;  spots  numerous,  with  the  largest  in 
the  centre.     This  is  a  very  fine  flower — 10s.  Gd. 

5.  LORD  ABERCROMBY— Size  n-bave  average;  form  good, 
with  ground  colour  rich  yellow  j  lower  segment  of  corolla 
marked  all  over  with  spots  of  a  uniform  size  ;  muclx  admired— 
lOi-.  Gd. 

6.  COUNTESS  OF  HOPETOUN— Light  yellowground  ;  form 
fine  ;  markings  dark  and  of  various  forms,  small  towards  tiie 
edge.     A  strilving  variety  in  all  respects — 10s.  Gd. 

I.  LADY  STAIR — Pale  ground,  small  size  ;  upper  segment 
of  corolja  very  light ;  spots  on  lower  in  clusters  ;  very  peculiar 
in  its  mai'kings — 7s.  Gd. 

8.  MRS.  AINSLIE — Red  ground;  second  size;  marking 
very  dark.     Equal  to  any  of  its  class  yet  sent  out — 7s.  Gd. 

9.  COUNTESS  OF  HADDINGTO'N- Pale  yellow  ground; 
medium  size.  A  flower  of  excellent  form,  with  the  markings 
numerous  and  decided.  Likely  to  prove  a  good  competition 
flower — 7s.  Gd. 

10.  LADY  HAY — Ground  colour  Hght  at  the  throat,  darken- 
ing towards  the  edge  ;  spots  dark  and  regular.  A  very  superior 
flower — 7s.  Gd. 

II.  MRS.  CAMPBELL,  OF  FOSSIL— Colour  as  former 
flower  ;  medium  size  ;  form  fine  ;  marking  irregular,  having  a 
pale  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.     An  excellent  flower — 7s.  Gd. 

12.  NINAN — Red  ground,  richly  marked  towards  the  centre  ; 
medium  size  ;  likely  to  improve  much — 7s.  Gd. 

The  price  of  the  set  will  be  51.  5s.,  and  extra  plants  will  be 
given  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 

Inverleith  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  September,  1845. 


IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  GERANIUMS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has   this    season  a  most 
extensive  Stock  of  GERANIUMS, 
Including  all  the  newest  and  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
Amounting  to  more  than 

FIVE  THOUSAND  STRONG  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS, 
Which  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  after  the  22d  of  September 
next.     The  first  orders  will  have  the  best  plants. 

GERANIUMS.— Lvne's  Seedlings  of  1844. — The  following 
set,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  40s.  :— Princess  Alice, 
White  Perfection,  Imogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  50s.  :— Fostei''s  Robustum,  Foster's  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Foster's  Rosetta,  Cock's  Hector,  Magicienne, 
Gaines'  King  of  Saxony,  Gaines'  King  of  the  Belgians,  Gaines' 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  Hoyle's  Titus,  Unique,  Queen  of  England, 
Claude,  General  Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Princeps, 
Diomede,  and  Coronet. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  30s.  (or  20  for  45s.) : — Beauty, of  Walthamstow, 
Hebe,  Lord  Chancellor,  Thurtell's  Othello,  Regulator,  Fasci- 
nation, Lady  Villiers,  Guide.  Hybla,  Pulchellum,  Conflagra- 
tion, Symmetry,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Hermione,  Cordelia, 
Favourite,  Oberon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
Evelyne,  Witch,  Gipsy,  Creole,  Count  d'Orsay,  Lyne's  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Modesty,  Sunrise,  Lord  Ehrington,  Hamlet,  Constel- 
l.ation,  Cynthia,  Lavinia,  Aurora,  Fanny,  Penelope,  Attila, 
Cornish  Gem,  and  Rising  Sun. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  folloiving  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  20s.  :— Lady  Cotton  Sheppard,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  Portia.  Duenna,  Life  Guardsraau,  Jupiter.  Eli- 
zabeth, King  John,  Vulcan,  Wildfire,  Amethyst,  Sultan,  Grand 
Monarch,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Camilla.  Flash,  Enchantress, 
Van.Amburgh,  Glory  of  the  West,  Ivanhoe,  Circassian,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Erectum,  Consort,  Mabel,  Bridegroom,  Sylph, 
Unique,  Sirius,  King,  Conservative,  Peri  of  the  West,  Prince 
Albert,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Cyrus,  and  Sybil. 

*is*  All  Orders  above  'SI.  will  he  delivered,  free  of 
Carriage,  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  or  Falmouth  ; 
or  above  61.  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Edinburgh, 

Unknown  Correspondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a 
reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  1845. 
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UI'WaRUS  uF  bKVKN  THUUbAND  Established 
plants  of  all  the  Newest  and  Best  GERANIUMS  as  sent 
out  by  the  most  successful  raisers,  offered  at  the  foUowinj 
priees.    (Package  included.) 


:  low 


.  Zs.,  or  31.  when  Cash  accompanies  the 
order. 


CLASS  I.— rer  Doz., 

Titus 

Vesuvius 

Elegans 

Princess  Alice 

Imo°:eue 

"White  Perfectioii 

Srultana 

Alice  nawthom 

Trafalgar 

Duchess  of  Leinster 

Defiance 

Sarah  Jane 

Stewarts  i 

Princess  de  Joinville 

Empei*or  Nicholas    -Si 

Chance 

Lady  Ramsden 

Class  IT.- 
Sir  "W.  Massey  Stanley  Gaines' 
Mogul  Milkr's 

ilulberry  Catleitgh's 

Hybla  Foster's 

Coronation  Superb  », 

Mogul  Gaines' 

Maid  of  ITonour  Cock's 

Princeps  Lyne's 

Redworth  ,, 

Ackbar  Ckiines' 

Duchess  of  Leinster  ,, 

King  of  Belgium  ,, 

King  of  Saxony  „ 

Coriinet  tyne's 

Shield  of  Achilles  Foster's 

Nabob  „ 

Oddity   ■  „ 

Class  III.— Per  Doz.,  U.  Is.,  Cash  11. 


Soyl^'s 

Meeance 

Bobson's 

Dohre's 

The  Cid 

Foster's 

miUir's 

Rosetta 

,j 

Zyne's 

Magician 

\\ 

Duchess  of  Inverness 

Sbylc's 

LQuis  Philippe 

,, 

Foster's 

Beaut>'  of  Sudbury 

Hohitcs  s 

Gaines' 

Lady  Vernttu 
Loril  Vernon 

Hogers's 

Constellation 

Foster's 

Soylc's 

Dr.  Lindley 
Robustum 

" 

Steioart's 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

^, 

King  of  Saxony 

Lyne's 

Uverlock's 

King  of  the  French 

Gtiines' 

Revenge 

Hoy-x's 

I^dbson's 

—Per  Doz 

n.  2s..  or  2L  Cash. 

Foster's  Conflagration 
Lady  Tamworth  Mogers' 

Pride  of  Essex  SorrdVs 

Eclipse  Catleugh's 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  Gaines' 
British  Kero 

Hector  Cock's 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

CatUvgh'i 


Conspicua 
Cleopatra 
Meteor 
British  Queen 
Fire  King 
Elegans  Nova 
Pati-iot 


Gaines' 
Beck's 


Pampiin's 
Gaines' 
Soyle's 


Lady  Sale 
Duke  of  Clarence 
Constellation 
Count  d'Orsay 
X*rince  of  Wales 
Rosetta  Superb 


Gaines' 

Garth's 
Famplin's 

MiUcr's 
Catleugh's 


5  of  Watei-ford 


ilarchionei 
North  Star 

Marthi  Beck's 

Puichellum  'Foster's 

Beauty  of  W^althamstow 
Celestial  Chandler's 

Tom  Jones  Miller's 

Oberon  Hodges' 

Class  IV.— 15s.  per  Doz.,  Cash, 


Mercury 

Queen  Phillippa 

Mrs.  Lawi'ence 

Leonora 

Clio 

Queen  of  Bourbons 

Black  Dwarf 

Sir  R.  Sale 

Beauty  of  Salthill 

Circassian 

Fair  Maid  of  Devon 

Pluto 

Lucy 


Princess  Alice  Maud 

Una 

Princess  Roval 

Glory  of  the"West 

Sir  Robert  Peel 

Evening  Star 

Gipsy 

Elegans 

Stella 

Nestor 

Favourite 

Armyntor 

Class  v.— 8s.  Gd.  per  Doz, 


Fynt's 


Beck's 

Foster's 


Beck's 
Foster's 


Madelina 
Sapphire 
Matilda 
Emperor 
Geraldine 
Black  Prince 
Duke  of  Cornwall 
Sunrise 
Rising  Sun 
Queen  of  Fairies 
Svinnietry 
liebe 


Ai^pUby's 

Gaines' 

Stcivart's 

Beck's 


Garth's 
Gaines' 

Lyne's 

Thvrtdl's 
Beck's 


BanielV 
Foster': 


Beck's 

Lyne's 


Garth's 
Bed's 


Cash  accompanying  the  order. 


Gem  of  the  West 

King  of  the  Priories 

Anne 

Cyrus 

Priory  Queen 

Nymph 

Conservative 

Tom  Jones' 

Hebe 

Zenobia 

Erectura  Supcr'o 

Enchantress 


Lifeguardsman 

Juba 

Jubilee 

Gipsy  Maid 

Countess    of    Ash- 

buraham 
Sultana 
Coronation 
Coquette        Garth's 
Rotunda 
Striata  Superb 
King  Gaines' 


Erectum 

Laneii 

Camilla 

Prince  of  'Waterloo 

Dido 

Sappho 

Firebrand 

Jewess 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb 

"Wonder 

Flash 

Prima  Donna 

Comte  de  Paris 

Hotle's  12,  as  sent  out  last  season  at  101.  10s.,  are  now  offered 

for  3i.  33.,  or  3i.  Cash. 
Titus  Queen  of  England     I  General  Pollock 

Pompey  Claude  |  Flora 

Champion  Amelia  I  Rosalia 

Dnique  Majestica  |  Sarah  Jane 

,2^EW    SEEDLING    GERANIUM— MILLER'S    "SUNBEAM." 

A  very  striking  and  attractive  variety,  on  account  of  its  novel 
colour — a  Shiny  Orange-Scarlet,  with  Dark  Spt>t  on  the  upper 
petals  {a  Seedling  from  Gaines's  "Rising  Sun");  it  is  of  good 
substance,  free  bloomer,  and  good  habit. — Price,  per  Plant, 
10.'?.  Gd.  This  flower  will  be  certain  of  pleasing  eveiy  purchaser. 

"W.  MILLER  has  again  this  season  just  been  supplied  by  Sir. 
HoTLE  with  some  of  his  choice  Geranium  seed  :  100  Seeds  10s., 
50  Seeds  5s..  2-5  Seeds  Ss.,  in  Sealed  Packets,  lent  Post-free. 
Miller's  Hybridized  Fuchsia  Seed,  2s.  6(/.  per  Packet,  from  a 
Collection  of  325  sorts. 

Finding  that  pots  are  frequently  broken,  and  the 
Plants  damaged  by  being  sent  in  hampers,  IV.  J\I.  has 
prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir  Boxes  for  the  purpose. 
Plants  put  to  compensate  for  long  carriage. 
.  Fuchsia  serratifolia  (Veitch's)  21s.  Liliura  lancifolium  al- 
bum from  Is.  6d.,  Punetatum  from  2s.  Gd.  Speciosa  from 
.108.  Gd.  the  bulb. 

To  suit  purchasers  at  a  long  distance,  ifreiuired,  the  Gera- 
niums can  he  sent  safely  by  Post.     A  remittance  or  reference 
expected  from  all  unknown  correspondents, 
"c-  Now  ready  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Hotle's  New 

Seedlings  fur  the  present  season. 
__WiLLiAM  MiLLEit,  Providence  Nursei-y,  Ramsoratp.  Sept.  1^. 


C^      HART,  Florist,  &c.,   Guildford,   begs  to  an- 
^  •  nounce  that  his  Catalogue  of  Pansies,  for  the  autumn,  is 
now  r  'ftdy,  and  may  be  ohtained  on  application. 


ROSE  CATALOGUE.— NEW  EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,   HERTS. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON,  beg  to  apprize  their  friends  and 
•  all  lovers  of  ROSES,  that  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE  for 
3S45-6  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  ^dll  be  forwarded  gra- 
tis,  on  applicatiun  by  letter  containing  two  penny  stamps  for 
postage.  The  Catalogue  appears  this  season  in  an  extended 
and  improved  form,  and  besides  giving  a  full  description  of 
colours,  size,  shape,' &c.,  it  embraces  the  following  important 
points  i'  Paragraphs  at  the  end  of  each  section  contain  hints  on 
cultivation,  and  point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  group.  The 
best  forcing  Roses,  and  those  proved  best  suited  for  pot  culture 
are  severally  pointed  out ;  and  further,  tho  habit  of  growth  is 
attached  to  each  variety.  No  pains  or  cxjyense  have  bee-yi  spared 
to  render  the  descriptions  accurate,  and  tJie  Catalogue  complete  and 
vsefi'l.  With  regard  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  plants, 
A.  Padl  and  Son  would  refer  to  those  gentlemen  and  horticul- 
turists who  have  visited  the  Nurseries  during  the  season.  They 
will  not  eulogize  their  own  stock,  but  frankly  invite  inspection. 

The  Nurseries  are  witliin  an  hom-'s  ride  of  the  Metropolis,  by 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  Day 
Tickets  are  now  issued.  Fares— First  Class,  down  and  up,  3s. ; 
Second  Class,  down  and  up,  2s.  3d. 

THE  AUTUMNAL  ROSES  are  still  finely  in  bloom  and  will 
continue  so  throughout  the  autumn.  The  FRUIT  Catalogue 
and  HERBACEOUS  Catalogue,  weighing  respectively  under 
half  an  ounce,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  one  stamp  each  for  postage. 


(iARi>)AT10NS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS.— Cata- 
<^  logues  of  Messrs.  Nobman's  Select  Show  Varieties  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application. — Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  Sept,  13. 

DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  &c 
TAMES  DICKSON  &SONS,  32,  South  Hanover-St., 
'  '  Edinbubgii,  have  just  received  their  first  annual  Importation 
of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  in  excellent  condition.  They 
have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  the  best  cultiva- 
tors in  Holland,  and  consist  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of 
HYACINTHS,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  usually  imported. 
Early  orders  are  respectfully  solicited,  which  shall  meet  with 
immediate  and  most  careful  attention. 

They  would  also  remind  their  friends  that  for  many  years  the 
best  specimen  of  Hyacinths,  which  gained  the  Nurseryman's 
Prize  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  were  imported  by 
them. 

J.  D.^  and  Sons  will  in  a  shoi-t  time  have  completed  their 
full  supply  of  NATURAL  GRASS  SEEDS,  now  so  much  in 
request,  and  proved  to  be  so  advantageous  for  laying  down  per- 
manent Pastures. 

At  their  Nurseries  at  Inverleith  and  Broughton  Park,  J.  D. 
and  Sons  have  always  a  large  Stock  of  EVERGREENS  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  and  FOREST  TREES, 
Seedling  and  Transplanted.  Their  Evergreens  they  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, being  persuaded  that  in  point  of  extent  and  quality,  they 
are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  Nursery  in  the  Kingdom.  Hol- 
lies, Portugal  Laurels,  Laurel  Bays,  Laurustinus,  and  th^ 
leading  kinds,  being  all  twice  and  three  times  transplanted,  the 
finer  sorts  first  raised  in  pots  and  then  planted  out,  can  be 
Ufted  with  the  balls  entire,  and  transported  with  safety  to  any 
distance  :  also  an  extensive  collection  of  DAHLIAS,  PANSIES, 
GREENEtOUSE,  STOVE,  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  *kc., 
to  which  they  regularly  add  such  new  sorts  as  are  considered 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

%.*  Farm  Overseers,  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Hedgers,  re- 
commended. 


UNAVOIDABLE  SACRIFICE. 
Worthy  the  notice  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  engaged  in 

Ornamental  Planting,  &c.,  &c.     Also  suitable  for  the  Trade 

generallv. 
\\7      DENNIS    AND    CO.,    King's-Road,    Chelsea, 

''  •  having  received  notice  to  give  up  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  their  densely-stocked  Nm'sery  at  Christmas  next  (the 
land  being  let  for  immediate  building),  they  are  obliged  to  ofler 
for  private  sale,orpubUc  competition,  almost  the  entire  Stock  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c.,  consisting  of  a  splendid  selection 
of  ROSES,  both  Dwarf  and  Standard — very  large  and  fine 
Pillar  Roses. 

Fine  Standard  LILACS  and  other  Ornamental  Trees.  Extra 
fine  Plants  of  the  new  Lilac  Syringa  Rothamagensis.  Large 
and  handsome  Mulberry-trees  in  full  bearing.  The  largest  col- 
lection of  prize  Goosebenies  ever  offered,  in  fine  full  bearing 
Trees,  and  a  large  Stock  of  smaller  Plants.  Immense  Stock 
of  AUCUBA  JAFONICA,  extra  large  IRISH  IRISES,  and 
other  Evergreens.  A  large  quantity  of  BULBS,  and  many 
Varieties  of  Flowering  Plants. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

F)ICHARD  FENNESSY  has  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
^-ing  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  his  annual 
supply  of  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS  have  just  ai-rived  from 
Haarlem,  in  vei'y  fine  condition.  R,  F.  begs  leave  to  say  his 
Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  none  but  the  choicest  and 
most  approved  Varieties,  and  such  as  he  feels  confident  will 
give  general  satisfaction.  The  prices  are  fixed  as  moderate  as 
possible.  Orders  by  post  promptly  attended  to,  and  executed  in 
the  very  best  manner. 
Seed  Warehouse,  17,  Newington  Causeway,  Southwark. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 

TXT^ILLIAM  MILLER  informs  his  numerous  patrons 

»  »     and  the  pnbHcihat  he  will  send  out  the  under-named 

varieties  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October.    (Printed  Circulars 

■with  descriptions  can  be  had.) 

Augtista  .        .        .  i'lsOrf  I  Lord  Morpeth         .        .  21s  Od 

Alice        .        .        .        .210      Duke  of  Orleans     .        .210 
Gipsy  Maid  .         .  21  0    |  Josephus  .        .         .  21  0 

The  set  of  six  for  51.  iOs.,  or  5i.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  U.  10s.,  or4f.  cash  accompanying  the  order, 
■which  will  in  either  case  ensure  strict  priority  of  selection 

HOYLE'S  SET  OF  12,  viz.,  Titus.  Pompey.  Cham'pion, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude.  Amelia.  Majestica,  General 
Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  and  Sarah  Jane,  sent  out  last  season 
at  101. 10s..  may  be  had  fur  SI.  38.,  or  cash  accompanying  the 
order  for  ;!i. 

100  CHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEEDS.  IO5. ;  r.o  ditto,  5s.  ;  25 
ditto,  Ss,  A  general  List  of  GERANIUMS,  priced  very  cheap, 
from  8s.  Gd.  per  dozen,  is  now  ready,  whicli  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Geranium  grower,  as  it  contains  all  the  princi- 
pal sorts  for  exhibiting. 

W,  M.  finding  that  pots  are  frequently  broken,  and  the  Plants 
damaged  in  hampers,  he  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir  ' 
boxes  for  the  purpose.-rFroTidence  Nursery,  Ramsgate.  \ 


a*^  MOM  AS  LANG  (lately  partner  of  W.  &  T.  Samson), 
4-  has  commenced  Business  on  his  own  account,  as  Nurseey- 
MAN,  Seedsman,  and  Fi.onisT.  at  64,  Portland-street,  Kilmar- 
nock, The  Nursery  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
station  of  the  Glasgow  Railway. 

\yiNDOW-GLASS,   LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 

*  ^  — Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
vrith  Cro^^^^  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  piices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  p. 

per  cwt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes. 22 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  2Gs.0d. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gaU...     2    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

Wan-anted     Varnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gi'atis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-sti-eet,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
tfcc,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  &c.,  of  every  size  and  description. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  regrets  having  disap- 
pointed many  of  his  friends  of  the  Glass  they  required. 
He  ^^tII  receive  a  further  parcel  in  a  week  of  about  20,000  feet, 
in  various  sizes.  He  hopes  that  his  fi'iends  will  send  their 
orders  soon,  to  prevent  disappointment.  A  List  of  Prices  may 
be  ohtained,  by  application,  at  TnosiAs  Millington's,  87, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

OT^WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DA'NIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui'poses,  have,  by  improve, 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  ■nith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chisivick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  requii'ed,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechiirch- street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  .fcc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  i^dll  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  tfcc.  &e. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
L*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Btrbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
^ith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis^ick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Completein  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One.  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use.  packed  and  sent  to  all  paits  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.  tis.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  irom  Is.  per  foot,  at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Reference  may  be  had  t«  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


WIRE-WORK.  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 
GREEN-HOUSES,  &c. 
QT.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR 
O  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA.  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering.  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  itc.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses.  Conseiwa- 
tories,  &:c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


BURBIOGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  pubUc,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  \rith  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  land  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  andprices 
at  180,  Fleet-street. 
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BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS  having  imported  more 
lar^^ely  this  season  than  heretofore,  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  their  HYACINTHS.  ANEMONES,  IRISES,  TULIPS, 
-&C.,  at  considerably  reilueed  prices  ;  and  having,  during  the 
."blooming  season,  selected  the  favourite  sorts  from  each  of  the 
celebrated  Florists  in  and  near  ILiarlcm,  they  feel  conHdeut 
that  their  Collection  is  equal  to  any  imported  into  England  this 
season. — Priced  descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
-application. —Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Sept.  1:J. 

N.B.  Carri.ige  paid  to  any  part  of  London,  or  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station  at  Bristol. 


^f^t  CrsrBener$*  CfjroHicIe* 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLI/OWINQ  WEEKS. 
"WBDNHaD^V,  bi'pt.  17— South  London  FlorltiuUiiral        .        1  P.M. 

OOUNTRV  SHOWS. 
Whonhsdw,    Sept.  17  -H..xh.Hm  Flornl  and  Horiiriiltural. 
Fhidav,  Sept.  11)  -.D..viin  Hnd  E.tetcr  Bomnlc^l  and  Hort. 

TnUBSDAY,       Sept.  25— Surrey  Hortk-ulturBl  and  Floral. 


We  stop  the  Press,  witli  very  great  regret,  to 
announce  that  the  Potato  MunnAiN  has  unequi- 
vocally declared  itself  iu  Ireland.  The  crops  about 
Dublin  are  suddenly  perishing.  The  conversion  of 
Potatoes  into  flour,  by  the  processes  described  by 
Mr.  Babington  and  others  in  to-day's  Paper,  be- 
comes then  a  process  of  the  first  national  import- 
ance ;  for  where  will  Ireland  be,  in  the  event  of  a 
universal  Potato  rot  ? 


We  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  wealthy 
readers  to  an  advertisement  in  this  day's  Paper,  so- 
liciting subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Goad- 
,by's  unrivalled  collection  of  microscopical  prepara- 
tions. The  small  sum  that  is  required  for  the 
purpose  ought  to  be  furnished  at  once  by  some 
public  institution — the  British  Museum  for  instance  ; 
or  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  Mr.  Goadby  so 
long  and  truly  served  ;  for  this  assemblage  of  mi- 
croscopical preparations  is  invaluable  to  the  public. 
We  hope  that  this  will  happen,  for  500/.  is  no  such 
mighty  sum  for  a  nation  or  even  a  rich  corporation 
to  pay.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  desirable  that 
subscriptions  should  be  announced  in  the  event  of 
no  such  purchase  being  made. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  demurred  to  becoming  purchasers, 
in  consequence  of  some  zoological  adviser  having 
.given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  moist  preparations  are 
unsuitable  to  the  objects  of  the  Museum  !  But  we 
cannot  believe  this.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
person  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  great  scien- 
tific value  of  such  preparations  as  those  of  Mr. 
Goadby,  should  hold  office  in  our  great  national  es- 
tablishment. In  former  days,  the  skins  of  animals 
and  the  shells  of  molluscs  were  regarded  as  all  in 
all  in  zoology  :  but  it  would  require  very  strong 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  even  the  porters  in  the 
Museum  are  now  ignorant  of  the  immense  import- 
ance of  osteology  and  minute  anatomy ;  or,  as  a 
■well-known  naturalist  is  said  to  call  the  latter,  of 
""  meiste  "  preparations.  A  zoological  museum,  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  skins  and  shells,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  man's  head  minus  the  brains. 


A  "  Purchaser  in  Derbyshire,"  has  expressed  a 
■wish  that  Mr.  Beck  should  make  known  his  mode 
of  treating  his  Pelakgoniums.  Seeing  that  Mr. 
Beck  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  great  growers 
and  breeders  of  this  favourite  flower,  we  quite  agree 
that  such  information  will  be  among  the  most  ac- 
ceptable communications  that  could  be  made  to  our 
readers.  We  have  therefore  very  great  pleasure  in 
now  presenting  the  public  with  the  wished-for  in- 
formation, which  we  give  in  Mr.  B.'s  own  words. 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  I  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
■*  A  Purchaser  in  Derbyshire'  'as  to  our  mode  of 
treatment  of  Pelargoniums,  and  I  cannot  better 
■begin  than  by  describing  our  arrangements  for  soil, 
for  on  the  compost  much  of  course  depends.  We 
obtain  from  a  common  in  the  neighbourhood  a  top 
spit  of  turfy  loam,  which  does  not  bear  sufficient  to 
keep  a  Welsh  sheep;  it  is  nearly  a  mass  of  fibre. 
This  we  pile  layer  for  layer  with  the  literal  muck- 
ingg  out  of  the  stable ;  the  more  straw  the  better, 
provided  it  is  well  saturated  with  the  urine  of  the 
horses.  It  lies  in  this  heap  until  the  dung  is  well 
Totted,  when  it  is  chopped  down  and  turned  over, 
and  this  is  done  repeatedly  in  frosty  weather  until 
at  forms  a  mass  of  mould.  In  a  rough  shed,  open 
■back  and  front,  but  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  wet, 
are  a  number  of  bins  ;  one  of  them  is  filled  with  the 
above  compost,  another  with  Shirley  peat,  chosen 
for  its  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  another  with 
pow-dung  three  years  old,  which  has  been  turned 
an  the  winter  till  it  assumes  the  character  of  black 
mould,  and  another  holds  a  store  of  silver  sand. 

"  We  will  suppose  it  the  end  of  the  blooming 
season ;  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry, 
and  are  then  cut  down  as  closely  as  the  leaving  suf- 
ficient eyes  will  allow  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  when  the 
wounds  are  healed  they  are  watered  and  kept  close. 


to  induce  them  to  break  sti-ongly.  This  they  soon 
do,  and  as  the  shoots  lengthen  more  air  is  given 
until  they  attain  their  requisite  length  of  an  inch  or 
more.  They  are  now  again  allowed  to  dry  and  are 
completely  shaken  out,  and  the  main  roots  cut  oH' 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  within  a  couple  of  inches, 
leaving  attached  to  the  remainder  the  smaller  fibres 
at  their  natural  length.  They  are  then  potted  into 
as  small  pots  as  will  contain  them,  say  C-inch,  with 
a  proportion  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  as  above 
described,  and  the  remainder  peat  and  silver  sand, 
not  sifted,  but  rubbed  down  and  only  the  larger 
stones  picked  out.  They  are  now  plunged  into 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  kept  close  until  in  a  few 
days  they  root  round  (he  pots,  when  more  air  is 
gradually  given  until  they  are  entirely  exposed  to 
it ;  the  great  object  being  to  ripen  their  wood,  and 
strengthen  the  young  shoots.  Care  is  taken  to 
keep  them  from  getting  too  wet,  and  fumigation  is 
resorted  to  if  the  green  fly  appears.  As  the  win- 
ter comes  on  its  frosts  are  excluded,  and  the  plants 
are  kept  as  dry  as  is  consistent  with  life  ;  the  old 
wood  assumes  a  smooth  nut-brown  hue,  the  leaves 
look  yellow,  and  the  whole  plant  is  stiff  and  rustles 
under  the  hand  when  passed  over  it,  and  thus  they 
are  kept  until  January.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month  they  are  shifted  into  the  blooming  pots  ; 
the  compost  three-fourths  turfyloam,  the  remaining 
fourth  peat,  cow-dung,  and  silver  sand.  Dull 
weather  is  favourable  for  this  operation.  The  jjlants 
are  allowed  to  dry  as  before,  and  the  outsides  and  the 
top  of  the  ball  arc  rubbed  off  by  hand.  They  are 
potted  moderately  solid,  and  with  about  an  inch  of 
small  crocks  over  the  oyster-shell  covering  the  hole. 
If  the  weather  comes  bright  they  are  shaded,  and 
the  house  is  kept  close  until  they  feel  at  home  in 
their  new  quarters,  which  is  soon  the  case.  As  the 
shoots  grow,  they  are  stopped  according  to  the  time 
their  bloom  is  required,  and  training  commences 
from  the  moment  their  shoots  are  sufficientl}-  plastic. 
Fire-heat  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  air 
given  is  admitted  in  the  morning,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  warmth  is  shut  in  from  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  the  months.  As  general  rules,  keep  the 
night  temperature  no  higher  than  45",  when  fire  is 
required  ;  when  aphides  appear,  smoke  the  house 
directly,  and  be  sure  and  do  so  immediately  before 
the  blooming  commences,  whether  their  presence  is 
detected  or  not  ;  do  not  allow  the  phimts  to  become 
dirty,  -wash  without  fear  with  rain  water,  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  good ,  supply  in  every  well- 
arranged  house.  As  the  season  advances,  draw  the 
syringe  over  the  plants  when  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  raised,  from  closing  it  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. Water  two  or  three  times,  just  before  the 
plants  bloom,  with  water  in  which  sheeps'  dung  has 
been  steeped,  but  avoid  any  further  stimulants ; 
they  more  frequently  promote  fine  foliage  than  fine 
bloom.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  best  preparation  for 
a  race  in  spring  and  summer,  is  repose  during  the 
winter  months. 

"  Such  are  the  broad  outlines  of  our  general  prac- 
tice. But  the  careful  cultivator  will  find  there  is 
much  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  observation  and 
judgment  in  the  treatment  of  individual  plants  ;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  give  '  A  Purchaser,'  and  others 
interested,  a  little  evidence  on  this  point — the  result 
of  experience  with  the  varieties  I  am  sending  out  : 
— Arabella  and  Juno  are  two  plants  very  impatient 
of  the  knife,  and  if  it  be  too  greedily  used  for  cut- 
tings, they  are  very  likely  to  throw  blind  shoots. 
Again,  Othello,  when  in  perfect  health,  scarcely 
shows  a  root  at  the  outside  of  the  ball,  nor  have  we 
by  any  arrangement  of  soil  induced  it  to  do  so  ;  yet 
its  foliage  will  be  quite  robust,  and  it  has  produced 
a  good  head  of  bloom.  Marc  Antony  requires  some 
confinement  in  the  pot  to  make  it  throw  its  flower- 
stems  well  up  from  the  foliage  ;  this  is  the  case  with 
another  flower  of  mine,  now  extensively  grown,  Zan- 
zummim.  Some  varieties  bloom  well  from  the 
opening  of  the  season,  others  at  the  close ;  and 
these  distinctions  require  to  be  noticed  when  the 
cultivator  is  an  exhibitor.  Of  the  former  sort  are 
Arabella,  Rosy  Circle,  Sunset,  Mustee,  Isabella, 
Juno,  Bellona,  Favorita,  and  Zenobia  ;  of  the  latter, 
are  Marc  Antony,  Desdemona,  Othello,  and  Mar- 
garet, which  improve  as  the  summer  advances. 
i5ut  the  above  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  rule; 
season,  situation,  soil,  and  many  other  things,  exer- 
cise their  influence  and  produce  different  results  in 
a  variety  of  hands.  The  sporting  of  flowers,  at  pre- 
sent so  inexplicable,  is  also  worth  close  attention. 
Our  plan  is  to  destro)'  all  parts  of  a  plant  that  have 
produced  false  flowers,  and  propagate  only  from 
those  cuttings  which  are  true ;  hut  even  with  this 
care,  the  tendency  remains,  and  is  productive  of 
great  mortification." 


We  had  hoped  that  the  Glass  question  was  no 
longer  to  occupy  our  columns,  now  that  success  hfis 
crowned  our  efforts  at  procuring  good  glass  at  a 


moderate  price.  We  are,  however,  constrained  to 
advert  to  it  once  more,  in  consequence  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  having  been  published  in  the  "  Builder" 
of  August  .30th,  which  we  have  just  received  : — • 

"  The  article  upon  the  glass  trade,  quoted  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  your  Journal  of  the 
16th  inst.,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  we 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  the  following  ob- 
servations publicity  : — The  quotation  of  second 
quality  at  gross  prices,  from  our  list,  in  comparison 
with  foreign  glass  not  is  unfair,  British  gla.ss  of 
fourth  quality  being  fully  equal  to  the  best  sheet  yet 
imported  ;  and  if  from  our  price  be  deducted  the 
large  discount  we  allow,  the  diflerence  does  not 
exceed  one  farthing  per  foot.  Again,  when  British 
glass  lor  horticultural  purposes  or  skylights  is  made 
above  40  inches  in  length,  our  net  charge  is  only 
three  farthings  per  foot  extra,  and  not  from  one 
penny  to  three  shillings,  as  erroneously  set  forth. 
The  price  of  foreign  glass  is  for  squares  not  exceed- 
ing 40  united  inehes  ;  thus  20  by  20,  30  by  10, 
and  not  40  inches  long,  as  stated  ;  or,  as  -n-e  sell 
British  glass  40  by  .30,  in  sheets,  from  i^d.  to  5\d. 
per  foot,  according  to  the  substance  required. — 
Chater  and  Hayward." 

This  letter  alludes  to  a  Leading  Article  published 
in  this  paper  at  p.  51  I.  We  have  not  forgotten 
Mr.  Chater's  attempt  at  smothering  the  facts  of 
the  glass  duties  beneath  a  cloud  of  figures,  among 
which  the  carriage  of  glass  from  the  north  to 
London,  was  estimated  at  the  small  price  of  33/.  6s.  8d. 
per  ton  (see  p.  343).  We,  therefore,  might  safely 
leave  this  gentleman  without  further  notice.  But 
the  high  respectability  of  the  journal  in  which  the 
foregoing  letter  was  published,  induces  us  very 
briefly  to  notice  it. 

If  we  have  misrepresented  the  price  of  English 
glass,  as  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hayward  assert,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  have  done  so  at  second  hand  ; 
for  the  prices  we  quoted  are  taken  from  the  printed 
tariff  circulated  by  these  very  gentlemen,  and  sent 
to  us  by  themselves  ;  that  price-list  is  now  before 
us,  and  wo  assert  that  we  have  made  no  mistake 
whatever  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  bo  read  by  some 
other  rule  than  that  which  is  usually  observed  in 
arriving  at  the  meaning  of  English  documents. 

We  have  no  intention  to  perplex  ourselves  and 
our  readers  with  prices  gross  or  prices  net,  and  dis- 
counts large  or  small.  These  are  more  inventions 
to  deceive  the  unwary.  The  case  is  this  : — A  gen- 
tleman -wanting  glass,  goes  to  Messrs.  Chater  and 
Hayward,  and  asks  for  glass  12  ins.  by  10  ins.  ;  they 
will  charge  him  for  that  glass  Is.  Id.  perfoot,  if  -we 
are  to  believe  their  tarifli'.  If  he  goes  to  Mr.  Et- 
PHicK  he  will  be  charged  4^d.  or  5d.  for  what  we 
consider  the  same  quality,  per  foot.  That  is  a  fact 
which  there  is  no  gainsaying.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  the  English  glass-cutters  increase  the  price  of 
squares  enormously  in  proportion  to  their  size  ;  so 
that  the  less  the  trouble  of  cutting,  the  higher  the 
charge  to  the  consumer.  As  to  discounts,  they  are 
a  mere  glazier's  and  builder's  question.  We  know 
very  well  that  large  discounts  are  allowed  by 
the  glass-cutters  to  the  glaziers  ;  but  what  is 
that  to  English  gentlemen  ?  They  do  not 
get  these  discounts,  and  it  is  for  them  that  we 
have  been  fighting  the  glass  battle,  and  not  for 
glaziers  and  builders,  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is,  or  was,  a  rule  of  the  glass-makers 
and  cutters  not  to  supply  private  individuals  at  all, 
but  to  compel  them  to  buy  of  the  glaziers  ;  and  that 
being  so  we  beg  to  inquire  how  private  individuals 
are  to  profit  by  the  large  discount  that  is  spoken 
of.  We  are  aware  that  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hay- 
ward have  broken  through  that  rule ;  but  we  also 
know  that  others  have  refused  to  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  against  the  rules  of  their  trade. 

But  the  quality  of  the  foreign  glass  now  selling  in 
London  is,  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  permitted 
themselves  to  charge  us  with  misrepresentation, 
asserted  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  with  which 
we  have  compared  it  in  the  article  that  has  made 
them  so  very  sore.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
In  our- opinion  the  foreign  glass  is  quite  as  good  as 
English  sheet  of  second  quality  ;  at  least,  it  is  as 
good  as  that  which  was  charged  last  Septem- 
ber 2s.  'id.  a  foot  in  squares  16  X  12.  Some 
of  that  glass  is  now  before  us  ;  it  is  very  green,  and 
so  unequal  in  thickness  that  of  two  squares  which 
we  have  just  compared,  one  is  more  than  half  as 
thick  again  as  the  other.  The  only  fault  of  the 
foreign  sheet-glass  is  that  it  is  of  unequal  thickness. 

But  this  pretence  about  quality  is  pait  of  the 
glass-making  fudge.  Last  j'ear,  a  London  glass- 
cutting  firm  supplied  certain  sheet-glass  at  1.9.  9d.a. 
foot ;  a  few  weeks  after,  a  further  supply  was  or- 
dered, and  when  the  invoice  was  dehvered,  it  was 
found  that  Is.  2d.  had  been  charged ;  the  difl^erenoe 
in  the  two  cases  amounting  to  5d.  per  foot.  As 
nobody  had  discovered  any  difference  between  the 
one  sample  and  the  other,  a  complaint  was  made  of 
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the  overcharge,  and  the  answer  was — "  Oh !  the 
quality  of  the  two  is  -very  different."  So  that  the 
small  (\)  addition  of  5d.  per  foot  was  made  for  a 
difference  in  quality  which  nobody  could  find  out. 
But  that  is  the  way  with  the  glass  dealers.  Their 
trade  will  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  English  common  sense. 

We  observe  that  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hayward 
make  little  allusion  in  their  letter  to  their  printed 
tariff.  We,  therefore,  presume  that  they  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  as  they  well  may  be.  What 
they  say  is  that  their  charge  ts  this,  ^mA.  will  be  that; 
and  that  they  are,  after  allowing  for  their  large 
discount  as  aforesaid,  but  little  above  the  foreign 
prices.  Be  it  so :  we  congratulate  the  public  on 
the  fact,  if  it  be  one.  But,  if  it  is  really  so,  how 
does  it  happen,  let  us  ask,  that  the  English  glaziers 
go  abroad  for  their  glass  ?  Why  do  great  Railway 
Companies  transfer  their  orders  from  England  to 
foreign  agents  ?  Will  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hay- 
ward  explain  how  it  is  that  the  demand  from 
England  for  Belgian  glass  has  raised  the  price 
of  the  article  20  per  cent,  in  the  markets  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  ?  The  English  buyers  there  are 
glaziers,  not  private  individuals.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  the  English  glaz>2rs  are,  like  ourselves, 
unable  to  discover  the  wonderful  cheapness  which 
Messrs.  Chater  and  Co.  talk  about,  although  the 
said  glaziers  get  the  "large  discount"  which  the 
private  consumer  does  not  get. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  folly  of  paying  English  prices  than  the  follow- 
ing:— In  the  reconstruction  of  an  old  greenhouse  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  renew  all  the  lights.  The  glass 
for  the  purpose  was  bought  of  Mr.  Elphick  for 
13^.  2s.  6d.  The  cost  of  such  glass,  in  squares, 
according  to  Messrs.  Chater  and  Hayward's 
printed  price-list  is  at  this  moment  311.  18s.  id. 
Is  it  not  insanity  on  the  part  of  these  dealers  to 
pretend  to  defend  such  preposterous  charges  ? 

However  we  have  done.  The  public  are  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  that  are  material  to  the 
question:  and  they  now  can  judge  for  themselves. 
That  English  glass  must  be  sold  to  the  consumer, 
not  the  glazier,  at  foreign  prices,  we  are  perfectly 
certain.  Indeed  it  appears,  from  a  letter  which  we 
last  week  published,  that  Mr  Hartley,  the  great 
Sunderland  glass-maker,  has  already  broken  through 
the  absurd  English  combination,  as  we  long  ago 
said  that  he  would  do  ;  and  we  have  just  learned 
that  in  other  cases,  where  glass-dealers  have  had  the 
choice  given  them  of  executing  orders  at  foreign 
prices,  or  losing  them  altogether,  they  have  executed 
them.  They  have  "  tried  it  on,"  as  they  told  us 
they  would ;  and  they  have  failed,  as  they  deserved. 

We,  therefore,  regard  the  main  object  of  our 
discussions  accomplished,  and  with  this  we  take  our 
leave  of  this  brittle  subject. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  POTATOES. 

[EXTEACTED     PHINCIPALLT     TEOM     DiE     KAETOFFEL — EPIDEMIE 

VON  De.  Maetids.    Munich,  1842.] 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  plant  cultivated 
under  such  various  circumstances  as  Potatoes  should  be 
subject  to  various  diseases.  Some  of  these  have  been 
more  or  less  imperfectly  described  in  the  older  agricul- 
tural works  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  minuter  detail,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant. 
Indeed,  before  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  microscopes  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  some  points  in  the  dis- 
eases of  plants  which  are  now  comparatively  easy. 

The  principal  diseases  which  have  been  noticed  in 
Potatoes  are  the  curl,  the  rust,  the  blue  pock,  the  scab, 
and  the  dry-rot.  The  disease  of  the  present  year  is 
different  from  them  all.  The  three  first  have  not  at 
present  been  sufBciently  observed  ;  for  an  admirable 
account  of  the  two  latter  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Bavarian  Government,  and  the  scientific  researches 
of  Dr.  Martins. 

The  Curl  is  described  in  the  "  Hanover  Maga- 
zine," p.  1779,  as  follows  : — "  Soon  after  their  fii-st 
appearance  the  shoots  become  curled,  and  make  but 
little  progress  afterwards  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  dis- 
appear altogether.  Some,  however,  remain  nearly  sta- 
tionarj',  either  not  producing  blossoms  at  all,  or  only 
very  weak  ones,  which  soon  fall  off  and  yield  no  seed. 
They  produce  no  tubers,  or  only  a  few  minute  ones, 
which  are  stony  and  unfit  for  food.  These,  however, 
when  set  do  not  always  produce  plants  infected  with  the 
disease.  It  is  said  that  at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  where 
they  spring  from  the  set,  there  is  a  hole,  which  the 
author  attributes  to  the  agency  of  some  insect. 

"  This  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  18tli  century,  and  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  some  means  of  arresting 
its  progress.  It  is  probable,  from  some  of  the  de. 
scriptions  that  were  published,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied in  some  cases  by  rust  and  scab  ;  but  in 
what  degree  the  diseases  are  connected,  it  is  at  present 
itnpbssible  to  cay.  Various  causes  were  assigned  by 
those  who  first  observed  it ;  at  present  the  more  gene- 
ral opinion -is,  that  it  arises  from  the  use  of  over-ripe 
tubers.    A  fuller  description  is  given  of  the  disease  in 


the  '  Monograph  of  Potatoes, '  published  by  Putsehe 
and  Vertuch,  at  Weimar,  in  1819. 

"  The  'plants  which  are  affected  by  this  disease  have 
an  extremely  meagre  appearance.  The  stem  is  un- 
branched,  brownish  green  or  mottled,  and  here  and 
there  sprinkled  with  rusty  spots,  which  penetrate  to  the 
pith,  so  that  it  is  not  white  but  rust-coloured,  or  some- 
times black.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  not  so 
smooth  as  usual,  but  rough,  wrinkled,  curled,  or  crum- 
pled. The  leaves  are  far  more  sessile  than  usual,  and 
are  not  of  a  uniform  brownish  or  dark  green,  but  spotted. 
The  passages  for  circulation,  imbibition,  and  respiration, 
are  none  of  them  in  a  healthy  state.  The  pith  is  often 
discoloured,  or  dried  even  in  the  young  shoots.  The 
starved  plant  often  perishes  early  in  autumn,  when  the 
tubers  should  be  making  the  most  rapid  growth.  These 
are  scanty  and  tasteless,  juicy,  and  almost  unfit  for  food. 
Even  the  colour  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  tubers  is 
changed.  The  same  tuber  is  in  parts  brown,  in  parts 
of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  sometimes  the  two  tints  run  into 
each  other.  Some  sorts  of  Potatoes  are  more  subject 
to  the  disease  than  others  ;  it  is  more  prevalent  in  flat 
countries  than  in  more  elevated  districts." 

The  second  disease  mentioned  by  Martins  is  the  Rust, 
which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  curl,  he  has  not 
himself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  It  is  described 
in  the  monograph  quoted  above  as  allied  to  the  rust  of 
Wheat.  Rust-coloured  spots  appear  upon  the  leaves, 
which  are  at  first  small,  but  gradually  increase,  and  at 
length  overrun  the  whole  leaf.  As  the  respiration  of 
the  leaves  is  in  consequence  impeded,  the  stems  are 
thin,  and  at  last  wither.  When,  however,  this  does  not 
take  place,  the  flesh  of  the  tubers  is  infested  with  black 
knots,  which  resemble  ulcers,  and  are  harder  and  more 
fibrous  than  the  rest  of  the  flesh.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  is  unknown .  It  is  often  only  of  short  duration,  and 
is  ameliorated  by  mild  rains,  so  that  the  produce  is  not 
much  affected. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  evidently  very  obscure. 
It  is  probably  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Stau- 
dinger,  in  the  Isis  of  1832,  as  occurring  at  Altona,  in 
land  highly  manured  with  herrings.  The  peasants  about 
Hamburgh  and  Altona  attributed  the  rust  in  Wheat  to 
the  introduction  of  Potatoes.  Holland  had  the  mono- 
poly of  Potatoes,  and  supplied  Hamburgh,  but  at  length 
they  depended  on  a  home  supply,  and  Potatoes  being 
largely  cultivated  on  higldy  manured  land,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Wheat,  they  believe  that 
their  Wheat  became  infected  with  rust.  There  is  great 
doubt  as  to  its  being  really  allied  to  the  disease  in  corn 
which  bears  the  same  name. 

The  third  disease  is  the  Blue  Pock.  Martins  has  not 
himself  observed  it  Hampe  describes  it  as  first  ap- 
pearing under  the  form  of  blue  spots,  and  elevations  on 
the  skin  of  the  tubers.  At  a  later  period,  dark  rhizo- 
morpha-like  threads  (probably  theMyceliura  of  aFungus) 
invest  the  tubers,  or  even  penetrate  their  substance. 
Blue  spots  and  stripes  at  length  appear  in  the  flesh  of 
the  tubers,  which  are  not  eatable.  It  is  said  that  it 
arises  in  very  wet  weather,  from  undecomposed  matter, 
such  as  sawdust  (which  in  the  infected  districts  is  used 
extensively  for  floors  instead  of  sand),  being  mixed  with 
the  dung. — M.  J.  B. 

{ To  he  continued  ) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  MELON. 
A  NEW  era  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  cul 
ture  of  this  fruit,  as  bottom  and  atmospheric  heat  can 
be  readily  and  effectively  supplied  by  other  means  than 
by  fermentinj?  manure,  which  very  considerably  dete- 
riorated the  flavour  and  value  of  the  fruit. 


The  system  of  cultivating  Melons  on  dungbeds  has 
long  been  practised,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  some 
gardeners,  even  at  the  present  day,  should  imagine  that 
good  Melons  cannot  be  successfully  produced,  unless  by 
the  means  which  Abercrombie  and  Nicol  adopted.  But 
these  gentlemen  have  passed  away,  and  the  sun  has 
nearly  set  upon  their  system.  It  must,  we  imagine,  be 
quite  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  Melons 
produced  and  ripened  off  in  a  pure  and  sweet  atmo- 
sphere, surcharged  at  pleasure  with  moisture  in  a  whole- 
some state,  must  attain  a  higher  degree  of  fl.ivour  than 
such  as  are  subjected,  during  all  the  stages  of  their 
growth,  to  the  sweltering  fumes  of  a  dunghill.  I  have, 
ihis  season,  seen  Melons  grown  in  pits  heated  botli  at 
top  and  bottom  by  hot  water,  and  without  the  aid  of 
dung,  or  any  fermenting  substance  whatever,  finer  than 
I  ever  saw  them,  and  most  excellent  in  flavour.  This 
I  consider  a  most  important  fact,  especially  as  it  has 
been  the  worst  season  during  my  remembrance  for 
ripening  fruit. 

This  is  one  of  the  evidences  which  may  be  adduced  of 
the  rapid  strides  which  gardening  is  now  making,  for 
although  in  this  case  we  have  struggled  long  and  ardu- 
ously in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  a  new  light 
has  at  last  broken  in  upon  a  most  important  page  in  the 


history  of  gardening.  There  are,  however,  still  some 
difficulties,  or,  rather,  some  points  not  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated, in  this  system  of  Melon  culture,  which  have  been 
the  means,  in  some  cases,  of  producing  disappointment. 
And  one  of  not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  is  that  of 
supplying  moisture  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  where  the 
heat  first  enters  from  the  hot  water  beneath  ;  but  even 
this  I  consider  an  attainable  desideratum.  ' 

The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  a  Melon  pit,  con- 
structed and  arranged  with  this  object  in  view.  The 
gutters  of  water  are  confined  in  the  chamber  beneath, 
but  when  steam  is  required  in  the  pit,  valves  are  pro- 
vided at  A,  by  which  it  is  allowed  to  escape,  when  re- 
quired, into  the  pit  amongst  the  plants.  The  soil  in 
which  the  Melons  are  planted,  is  supported  in  its  position 
by  strong  slate,  which  completely  shuts  out  all  moisture 
escaping  from  the  gutters  unless  when  the  valves  are 
intentionally  opened.  Immediately  upon  the  slate  is 
placed  a  layer  of  brickbats,  or  flints  at  B,  and  over  this 
some  rough  turfy  loam.  Communicating  with  the 
rubble  are  small  tubes  through  which  water  can  be 
poured,  when  anj'  doubt  arises  as  to  the  roots  of  the 
Melons  suffering  from  dryness. 

The  water  thus  applied  spreads  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  slate,  producing  that  moisture  so  congenial  to 
their  roots,  and  which  forms  in  this  mode  of  culture  so 
desirable  an  attaiument,  particularly  as  the  roots  are 
only  supplied  with  tlie  proper  amount  of  moisture  to 
maintain  the  plants  in  luxuriance  and  health,  and  that 
this  moisture  can  be  withheld,  when  the  period  arrives 
tha  t  a  cessation  of  the  supply  of  all  fluids  is  desirable  to 
promote  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Were  water  poured 
upon  the  bed  sufficient  to  reach  the  roots  so  as  to 
counteract  the  drying  influences,  the  soil  would  become 
a  perfect  puddle,  and  healthy  action  would  soon  cease  ; 
but  in  the  manner  above  described  the  evil  is  very 
simply  and  efficiently  cured  without  producing  any  bad 
effects,  and  the  Melons  ripened  in  an  atmosphere  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  flavour 
of  which  this  fruit  is  capable  of  attaining. — R.  G. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Murrain. — The  destruction  of  the  Potato 
crop,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  reached  here,  but  not  to 
the  alarming  extent  described  by  your  correspondents  ; 
but  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  rot  goes  on 
after  the  Potatoes  are  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  as 
one  bad  one  taints  every  one  it  touches,  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  the  evil  may  extend.  The  early  kinds 
seem  to  have  suffered  most  here  ;  the  Ash-leaved 
Kidney,  and  the  varieties  raised  from  it,  are  the  worst 
I  have  seen.  I  spread  all  my  Potatoes  intended  for 
seed  on  a  piece  of  bare  ground,  so  that  they  scarcely 
touch  each  other,  and  every  second  or  third  day  they 
are  carefully  looked  over,  and  every  one  which  appears 
to  be  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  is  immediately 
picked  out  and  thrown  away.  This,  in  my  early  Pota- 
toes, has  now  been  going  on  three  weeks,  and  we  still 
keep  finding  some  which  are  tainted,  although  every 
Potato  reserved  for  sets  appeared  at  the  time  it  was 
dug  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  good.  Probably,  one- 
fifth  of  what  had  been  reserved  have  been  rejected. 
These  Potatoes  were  grown  in  heavy  clay  land,  and  are 
far  worse  than  those  which  were  grown  in  gravel, 
wliere,  unless  the  Potatoes  go  on  rotting  after  they  are 
got  up,  there  seems  to  be  little  to  complain  of.  Of 
course,  this  plan  is  not  at  all  suited  for  Potatoes  in- 
tended for  eating  ;  but  for  those  intended  for  planting 
it  will  be  found  excellent  for  two  or  three  reasons.  If 
there  were  no  fear  of  I'ot  it  is  good  for  them,  as  it  gives 
an  excitability  to  the  Potato  which  makes  it  earlier 
when  planted  ;  but  when  rot  is  found  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  them  over  time  after  time,  and  throw- 
ing out  all  those  which  are  tainted,  whereas,  if  all  were 
put  into  a  heap,  and  covered  up  (as  is  usual),  if  there 
are  only  a  few  bad  ones  at  first,  they  will  spoil  those 
they  touch,  and  the  evil  will  go  on  spreading  until  there 
is,  probably,  not  one  fit  to  plant  in  the  whole  parcel. 
You  say,  "  One  other,  and  that  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, remains  behind — Will  these  Potatoes,  which  to 
the  eye  are  sound,  and  which  in  sorting  would  be  put 
aside  as  beyond  all  danger,  do  they  contain  the  seeds  of 
the  disease,  and  will  they,  too,  rot  in  the  long  run  ? 
who  knows  ?"  This  appears,  however,  to  be  answered 
above  ;  as  I  have  shown  that  when  spread  on  the 
ground,  the  disease  does  go  on,  and,  doubtless,  it  will 
do  so  with  those  which  are  covered  up,  although,  per- 
haps, not  so  rapidly  in  the  first  instance  ;  for  no  really 
sound  Potato  has  its  vegetating  powers  injured  by 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,   but,  on   the   contrary,  its 

excitability    is    much    mcreased. —  T.    G. Having 

examined  the  tubers  infected  with  the  prevailing 
disease,  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  left  upon  my  mind 
that  it  is  that  moist  ulceration,  gangrena  saniosa,  to 
which  all  bulbs  and  tubers  are  liable  if  exposed  to  un- 
genial  circumstances  at  the  time  when  their  ripening 
processes  should  commence.  At  such  time  they  require 
increased  degrees  of  heat  and  dryness,  and  if  subjected 
to  the  opposite  extremes,  as  the  Potato  has  been  this 
year,  they,  for  the  most  part,  ulcerate  and  decay.  Take 
the  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  for  examples.  In  confirmation 
or  refutation  of  this  opinion,  I  have  instituted  researches 
which  I  hope  to  conclude  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
Gardeners'  Almanack,  in  November  next,  but  they 
have  extended  sufficiently  already  to  remove  almost 
every  doubt  from  my  mind.  If  the  July  and  August 
of  next  year  are  dry  and  warm,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
prophecy  that  there  will  be  no  Potato  murrain,  and  I 
think  no  preventive  measures  necessary  beyond  avoiding 
planting  on  plots  of  ground  w  hich  have  borne  infected 
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Potatoes  this  year.—  G.   IV.  Johnson. The  antiseptic 

qualities  of  cliloride  of  lime  are  well  known  ;  it  is  cheap 
as  a  wholesale  purchase.  What  will  be  its  effects  in 
neuli-alising  or  extracting  the  poisonous  quality  of  the 
injured  tubers  !  My  own  experiments  are  not  ripe 
for  publication,  but  my  belief  is,  that  I  have  killed  the 
disease  in  tlie  afi'ectod  tubers  which  I  have  dug  up,  and 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  eating  the  parts  uf  such 
tubers  which  I  consider  to  be  preserved.  To  such  as 
remain  in  the  ground,  it  ra.iy  be  worth  the  trial  of 
irrigating  the  whole  ground  with  a  solution  of  the 
powder,  and  those  which  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
humed may  be  possibly  cured  by  being  carefully  dredged 
with  the  powder,  or  washed  in  a  strong  solution,  and 
afterwards  carefully  dried.  All  this  may  be  rash  and 
wild,  but  in  such  a  fearful  exigency,  which  threatens 
little  less  than  a  famine  to  the  million,  the  humblest 
suggestion  may  be   deemed  worthy   of  attention. — A. 

Walton — I    believe  you   have  been  led  to  attribute 

the  disorder  to  excess  of  wet,  because  you  have  had 
about  London  and  northward  of  the  metropolis,  much 
more  rain  than  we  have  had  here  (in  Hants).  So  far 
from  an  excess  of  wet,  our  ponds,  brooks,  wells,  &c.,  are 
all  drier  than  usual.  It  is  true  we  had,  previous  to  the 
15th  of  August,  some  rainy  days;  but  the  actual  deposit 
of  water  was  very  inconsiderable,  as  is  testified  by  our 
water-butts.  The  ground  is  quite  parched  two  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  the  best  drained  and  the  highest 
grounds  have  suffered  equally  with  the  low  and  moist. 
On  or  about  the  IStli  of  August  we  bad  a  light  breeze  at 
south,  with  thick  haze,  upon  which  I  remarked  "  there 
is  a  blight  in  this  wind,  if  we  had  anything  to  lose." 
In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  observed  patches  of  my 
Potatoes  going  off  in  the  haulm  very  early  for  the  sea- 
son, with  a  strong  odour  ;  then  I  read  the  accounts 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  decided  at  once  on  pulling 
up  the  haulm  and  leaving  the  Potatoes  in  the  ground 
until  we  had  leisure  to  dig  them  out ;  but  I  only  re- 
moved the  haulm  from  my  principal  bed,  leaving  some 
smaller  plots  from  want  of  time,  and  to  see  the  effect ; 
and  this  is  the  result:  (I  have  dug  them  all).  On  a  bed 
400  square  yards,  of  Jersey  Blues,  from  which  the 
haulm  had  been  t.aken,  five  rotten  tubers.  Out  of  a  bed 
of  York  Reds  (haulm  not  taken  off),  one  half  rotten.  A 
bed  of  pink  Kidneys  (haulm  left  on  till  they  were  dug), 
one-half  rotten;  two  beds  of  Jersey  Blues  ditto,  about 
one-third  rotten.  Jly  opinion  is  that  the  disease  is  a 
blight,  beginning  at  the  haulm  above-ground,  and  that 
the  rottenness  arises   from  morbid  sap  sent  down. — 

Woodend. 1  have  observed  some  diseased  Potatoes 

which  were  only  planted  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
a3so  some  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  that  happened  to  grow  in 
a  dry  Cucumber-pit.  In  neither  case  wet  nor  cold  could 
hardly  cause  the  disease.  And  what  I  did  not  expect 
my  early  sorts  which  grew  on  dry  borders,  and  were 
partly  ripened  before  the  wet  commenced,  are  the  worst. 

— J.  IVitjhton. -I  wish  what  you  say  about  Potatoes 

in  the  north  was  true.  Last  year,  as  well  as  this  year, 
the  Potatoes  have  rotted  in  the  ground  in  our  village 
gardens.  The  ground  was  well  drained,  and  the  culti- 
vators attributed  the  disease  to  the  ground  being  too  well 

drained. — P,,  Darlington. 1  learn,  by  letters  from 

several  foreign  friends,  that  the  disease  which  now  affects 
the  Potato  crops  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  several 
parts  of  England,  is  universal  in  Belgium,  and  almost  all 
through  France  ;  and  as  Professor  ilorren,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  has  described  the  malady,  and  the 
remedy  to  be  immediately  applied,  I  have  seized  the 
first  moment  of  leisure  to  translate  part  of  a  letter 
which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Independance  of  Brus- 
sels, for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 
The  real  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  mUdew  fungus, 
which  scientific  men  class  under  the  head  Botrytis ; 
but  which  the  farmers  will  easily  distinguish,  and  w-ill 
name  a  spot,  scorch,  or  burn.  Some  will  attribute  it  to 
humidity  ;  others  to  dry  winds,  to  insects,  &.e.  Never- 
theless, it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the  real  cause  of 
this  phenomena,  for  the  knowledge  of  it  puts  the  farmers 
on  the  road  to  diminish  or  destroy,  if  it  is  possible,  the 
evil.  The  Professor  has,  for  several  days,  followed  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  several  Potato-fields,  and  has 
come  to  the  following  results  : — The  malady  decidedly 
commences  by  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves ;  in  several 
instances  he  has  seen  the  flowers  and  the  seed-vessels 
first  attacked.  A  part  of  the  green  tissue  loses  its 
colour,and  becomes  yellow  ;  the  spots  soon  after  become 
grey,  and  it  is  always  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  or 
on  the  seed-vessels,  that  the  next  day,  or  two  days 
after  the  leaf  has  turned  yellow,  that  you  perceive  the 
formation  of  a  white  down.  The  microscope  shows  that 
this  down  is  formed  by  a  fungus,  which  fructifies  be- 
tween the  numerous  hairs  garnishing  the  under  parts  of 
the  Potato-leaf.  This  fungus  is  extremely  thin  ;  but  it 
fructifies  immensely,  and  reproduces  itself  by  millions. 
The  Professor  after  having  given  a  minute  detail  of  the 
size,  &c.,  of  this  fungus,  concludesthis  part  of  his  letter  by 
saj-ing: — "  Farmers  will  tell  me  that  this  is  a  very  small 
body  to  cause  such  immense  ravages;  but  I  will  answer 
that  the  itch  is  not  a  malady  less  to  be  feared  because 
the  acarus  which  causes  it  is  a  microscopic  object.  It 
is  after  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  and  the  boti-ytis 
has  made  its  appearance,  that  the  stem  is  affected. 
Here  and  there  the  epidermis  turns  brown  and  black, 
and  when  you  follow,  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the 
infection,  you  soon  perceive  that  it  is  by  the  skin  that 
the  stem  is  attacked.  The  morbid  agent  carries  its 
action  from  the  skin  to  the  epidermis,  and  though  you  do 
not  perceive  fungus  on  this  last  part,  it  is  not  the  less 
struck  with  death.  For  those  who  have  a  few  notions 
of  vegetable   physiology,  these   effects   are  easily   ex- 


plained. The  sap  modified  in  living  juice,  in  vegetable 
blood,  forms  itself  in  the  leaf,  and  descends  through  the 
skin  in  the  stem  and  the  roots.  There  the  sap  being 
sickly,  deadly,  carries  the  poison  from  the  leaf  into  the 
stem,  and  kills  it.  The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  the 
black  spots  are  seen  on  the  stem,  the  leaves  dry  and 
die,  and  struck  with  death  by  a  poisonous  rauslu'oom, 
they  fall  unfortunately  to  deposit  in  the  ground  the  germs 
uf  the  poison.  The  infection  soon  descends  into  the 
Potato,  and  if  the  malady  follows  its  natural  course  it  is 
soon  affected  with  the  gangrene  ;  it  turns  brown  or  yel- 
low, sometimes  grey  and  dark,  is  soon  spoiled,  and  the 
smell  is  so  disagreeable,  that  the  animals  refuse  to  eat 
them."  The  disease  being  now  known,  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  ought  to  be  turned  to  diminish  as  much 
as  possible  the  evil;  because  it  is  well  known  that  all 
diseases  which  affect  the  corn  crops,  &c.,  once  intro- 
duced into  the  counti'y,  remain  and  propagate  more  and 
more.  This  year  the  epidemic  seems  to  be  universal  ; 
the  germ  is  everywhere  ;  and  if  a  remedy  is  not  imme- 
diately applied,  the  crops  will  be  affected  ne.xt  year,  and 
then  it  w-iil  become  more  difficult  to  extirpate  the  evil. 
1.  When  the  Potato-haulm  is  infected  with  the  disease, 
mow  it  down,  and  immediately  bm'u  it. — 2.  Act  in  the 
same  way  in  Potato-fields  that  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
infection ;  for  though  they  may  appear  so  to  the  eye, 
yet  they  may  not  have  escaped  the  disease. — 3.  The 
Potatoes  diseased  ought  also  to  be  burned. — 4.  The  seed 
for  next  year  ought  to  be  steeped  like  corn,  tS:c.,  with 
lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  common  salt,  diluted  in 
water,  in  order  to  kill  the  fungus,  if  any,  on  the  Potato. 
— 5.  The  Potato-fields  ought  to  be  next  year  as  far  off  as 
possible  from  those  of  this  year. — 6.  A  mixture  of  lime, 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  to  be  powdered  on 
the  Potato-fields  infected  :  this  mixture  having  the 
power  of  destroying  the  poison  left  in  the  ground  by 
the  infected  plants.  For  my  part,  I  still  hold  to  the 
opinion  by  me  emitted,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet 
to  make  me  alter  it, — that  the  disease,  in  the  first 
place,  has  taken  its  origin  by  the  dampness  and  cold  air 
which  has  been  so  prev.alent  during  the  summer  season. 
Since  the  warm  weather  has  set  in,  about  three  weeIvS, 
the  disease  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progress  ;  the 
tuber  has  been  but  partially  affected,  and  though  swelling 
but  little,  seems  to  be  sound  and  good.  Nevertheless, 
the  crop  is  a  failure,  averaging  about  half  a  crop. — 
Richard  Giffard,  Hellevue  Cottage,  St.  Peter's,  Jersey. 

On  Starch  from  Diseased  Potatoes. — It  is  desirable 
that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  communicating  to 
the  unfortunate  possessors  of  diseased  crops  of  Pota- 
toes a  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied  advantageously. 
I  have  very  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  structure  of 
the  bad  Potatoes,  made  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  Mr.  I.  An- 
thony, both  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  it 
was  observed  that  the  globules  of  starch  were  not  at 
ail  injured  by  the  fungus  which  was  destroying  the  other 
parts  of  the  Potato.  It  immediately  occurred  to  those 
gentlemen  that  good  starch  might  be  prepared  from  the 
bad  potatoes.  They,  accordingly,  obtained  some  of  the 
very  tcorst  Potatoes  that  could  be  got  at  Cambridge,  and, 
by  reducing  them  to  a  pulp,  and  then  washing  it,  they 
were  successful  in  obtaining  the  starch  in  quite  as  good 
a  state  as  any  that  could  have  been  made  from  Potatoes 
in  the  most  healthy  state.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
valuable  fact,  as  it  shows  that  some  good  use  may  be 
made  of  even  those  Potatoes  in  which  the  disease  has 
made  great  progress,  and  which  have  become  unfit  for 
food,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  fungus.  I  see  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has 
observed  that  the  globules  of  starch  are  uninjured  ;  we 
may,  therefore,  probably  conclude  that  such  is  always 
the  case,  and  that  crops  apparently  only  fit  to  be  de- 
stroyed, may  now  be  converted  to  use.  I  need  say 
nothing  concerning  the  many  valu.able  purposes  to  which 
Potato  starch  may  be  applied,  nor  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing it,  as  they  are  well  known — better,  probably,  to  most 
of  your  readers  than  to  me. — C  C.  Babington,  St. 
Johns  College,  Cambridge. 

Culture  of  the  Potato. — A  great  deal  has  been  pub- 
lished respecting  the  culture  of  the  Potato  ;  but  as  I 
have  seen  nothing  which  agrees  either  with  my  practice 
or  theory,  I  will  detail  my  plan.  My  own  family  well 
know  we  can  buy  none  equal  to  those  which  I  grow, 
and  that  on  a  stiff  surface  soil  over  brick-clay  at  the 
depth  of  12  to  16  inches.  In  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
pagation we  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  parents, 
so  am  I  with  my  Potatoes.  Instead  of  planting,  as  too 
many  do,  just  those  which  in  the  spring  may  happen  to 
be  left,  my  plan  is  this  : — When  my  Potatoes  are  dug 
in  autumn,  in  picking  them  off  the  ground,  the  best  of  a 
middling  size,  or  perhaps  I  might  say  of  a  size  just 
larger  than  the  small,  are  put  aside  for  next  year's 
planting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  Potatoes  to  know 
the  best.  They  are  those  which  are  truest  to  the  pro- 
per shape  of  the  sort,  with  a  rough  skin,  but  no  canker 
or  other  blemish.  Much  as  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  very  careful  that  they  should  be  quite  ripe. 
The  sorts  I  chiefly  use  are — Ash-leaved  for  early  ; 
Golden  Reed  or  Golden  Dun,  both  most  excellent,  for 
second  ;  and  the  Pine-apple  Kidney  for  late.  The  two 
former  I  always  plant  whole  at  2 j  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  and  1  foot  between  the  sets.  The  last  I  give  3 
feet  betw-een  the  rows.  The  ground,  of  course,  cannot 
be  too  light  and  friable  before  planting,  and  I  always 
think  it  better  to  have  been  well  manured  for  the  pre- 
vious crop  ;  but  if  I  use  any  manure  for  the  Potatoes  I 
put  it  over  the  sets.  These  I  put  iu  very  shallow,  just 
covered  with  the  earth  ;  in  fact,  theoretically  I  believe 
they  would  be  just  as  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the 


ground.  When  they  are  6  or  8  inches  high,  I  draw  the 
earth  to  them  from  the  middle  space,  which,  being 
tolerably  wide,  gives  them  a  bank  sufiicient  to  grow 
and  mature  their  tubers  in,  I  never  think  of  having 
curl,  or  mildew,  or  any  other  evil,  nor  have  I  any 
blight  this  year.  I  have  to-day,  Aug.  29,  been  digging 
some  Ash-leaved,  grown  under  the  shade  of  large 
Apple-trees,  but  quite  sound  and  good Corylus. 

Joining  Glass  Labels. — Though  glass  labels  are  no- 
thing new.  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gr.ant  for  a  better 
material  for  attaching  the  glass.  Unfortunately  Jef- 
frey's glue  in  common  hands  is  a  very  intractable  sub- 
stance. The  water-bath  or  glue-pot  failed  with  me  ; 
the  sand-bath  was  better,  but  wasteful  in  the  end.  I 
have  succeeded  best  in  the  following  manner:— Cut 
sheet  zinc  of  the  size  desired,  and  punch  a  small  hole 
through  the  top  ;  then  cut  your  glass  less  than  the  zinc, 
so  as  to  leave  a  margin  ;  then  the  paper  label  less  in 
Uke  proportion  ;  then  the  glass  ;  with  a  sharp  penknife 
cut  slices  of  the  glue,  place  them  upon  the  zinc,  and  the 
zinc  in  an  oven  or  the  bar  of  your  grate  ;  as  the  glue 
melts  stir  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  metal.  To  one 
side  of  the  glass  you  must  attach  the  label  by  a  little 
moisture  applied  to  a  corner,  and  on  removing  the  zinc 
must  press  the  glass  evenly  upon  it.  The  edges  may  be 
afterwards  finished  off  with  a  hot  iron,  or  pressed  while 
warm  against  the  glass.  The  glue  should  appear 
through  the  glass  perfectly  free  from  air  or  speck,  of 
one  uniform  colour,  otherwise  the  label  will  damp.  I 
think  it  might  answer  to  the  manufacturers  of  such  ar- 
ticles to  supply  them  with  the  glue  ready  spread  on  the 
metal  and  glass  of  a  suitable  size.  The  gardener  would 
then  have  no  trouble  of  moment. — Beta. 

Pine  Growing. — In  answer  to  "  Clericus,"  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  place  loose  faggots  about  one  foot  in  depth 
on  the  slate  covering  of  my  tank,  and  on  that  sufficient 
leaves  and  soil  to  plunge  the  pots  or  plants — say 
about  18  ins.  in  depth.  I  find  on  examination  that  the 
bottom-heat  produced  by  the  tank  is  about  85'^  (the 
thermometer  being  placed  among  the  faggots).  'This 
gives  about  80°  or  S2°  to  the  plants.  As  some  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  excess  of  moisture 
arising  from  the  tank,  I  may  add  that  I  have  inserted 
upright  pipes,  of  3  in.  diameter,  into  the  slate  covering, 
all  the  joints  being  covered  close  with  cement ;  these 
pipes  convey  the  steam  into  tlie  pit,  and  the  moisture 
is  regulated  easily  by  merely  placing  a  piece  of  slate  over 
the  top  of  the  pipe.  I  have  now  one  Ripley  Queen  just 
out  of  blossom,  13  pips  in  height,  a  very  promising  fruit. 
T.P.,  Cornwall. — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "N." 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  checking  the  crown  in  the  Pine- 
apple, or  whether  it  is  prudent  to  check  it  at  all,  I  beg 
to  make  the  following  remarks  : — In  the  first  place,  it 
is  notorious  that  very  large  crowns  are  not  the  admi- 
ration of  the  present  generation  ;  and  that  to  obtain 
smaller  ones,  under  the  circimistances  of  a  very  high 
temperature,  combined  with  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  artificial  means  must  be 
resorted  to.  Now,  such  things  have  not  only  been 
accomplished,  but  are  also  approved  of  in  some  first-rate 
Pine  establishments.  The  means  employed,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  pierce,  or  screw  out 
by  a  small  instrument,  the  centre,  or  growing  principle 
of  the  sucker,  soon  after  the  Pine  has  done  blossoming  : 
another  plan,  and  one  I  am  informed  (whether  credibly 
or  not  I  cannot  say)  that  has  been  practised  at  Oakliill, 
is  to  thrust  a  penknife  through  the  base  of  the  crown, 
about  the  same  period  as  that  before  named.  Now  that 
it  will  check  the  size  of  the  crown,  ultimately,  I  am 
confident  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  always,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed  or  heard,  leads  to  distortion ;  which, 
unless  the  process  has  been  very  tenderly  performed, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  more  unsightly 
than  the  large  crown.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  . 
reasonable  way  after  all  of  keeping  the  crown  in  check, 
so  as  to  avoid  distortion,  is  to  give  air  more  freely,  to 
avoid  extremes  of  temperature  in  periods  of  compara- 
tive darkness,  and  to  persist  in  coupling  high  tempera- 
ture with  much  solar  light.  I  think  it  must  at  once 
be  admitted,  that  whatever  condition  of  atmosphere 
"  draws,"  technically  speaking,  the  young  or  growing 
plaut,  must  also  in  degree,  tend  to  "  draw  "  the  crown. 
In  other  words,  an  unwieldy  crown  is  a  drawn  crown. 
As  to  the  question  of  whether  it  improves  the  flavour,  or 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  not  physiologist  enough  to  decide.  No  wTiter,  or 
practitioner,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  fairly 
determined  the  true  character  of  the  crown  in  its  relation 
to  the  plant  in  general  and  the  fruit.  That  it  possesses 
powers  of  elaboration  in  common  with  the  other  leaves, 
tliere  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
accretive  matter  when  prepared  ?  does  it  merely  increase 
the  volume  of  the  future  plant,  now  a  crown  ;  or  does 
it  cater  for  the  swelling  fruit  ?  I  have  little  doubt  but 
it  tends  to  increase  flavour D. 

Pelargoniums. — In  answer  to  ''Anti-Puff's"  remarks, 
I  would  beg  to  submit  that  it  is  possible  for  these  flow- 
ers to  be  raised  fully  equal  to  any  that  are  exhibited  at 
Chiswick,  and  that  nurserymen  may  wish  to  be  making 
returns  upon  their  capital  without  being  able  to  submit 
them  for  inspection  at  either  of  tliese  shows.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  alluded  to  as  having  advertised  new  varie- 
ties at  two  and  three  guineas,  without  first  submitting 
them  to  the  approval  of  competent  judges  ;  I  can  only 
say  I  am  sure  it  is  not  me  ;  for,  although  I  have  for  the 
past  three  years  purchased  every  new  variety  that  I 
considered  worthy  to  be  added  to  a  really  good  collec- 
tion, and  have  spent  all  my  leisure  time  in  carefully 
hybridising  and  raising  seedUngs,  I  have  not  yet  suci 
ceeded  in  bringing  any  of  lay  plants  into  bloom  early 
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enough  to  show  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions.  Since 
the  last  show  at  Chiswick  took  place,  and  consequently 
■when  there  was  no  possibility  of  showing  the  plants 
there,  I  have  flowered  some  sorts  that  I  consider  to  be 
truly  good  and  beautiful,  and  I  have  submitted  them  to 
very  competent  judges,  whose  opinions  coincide  with  my 
own.  Now,  I  -would  ask  "  Anti-Puff,"  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  his  better  judgment,  what  is  to  prevent  my 
sending  out  these  plants  immediately,  if  I  choose  to  do 
so,  which  I  shall  not.  In  my  opinion  the  man  who  sends 
out  a  flower  with  a  false  description,  gives  his  name  to 
a  lie,  which  no  respectable  tradesman  will  willingly  or 
knowingly  do.  Then,  I  say,  if  you  find  a  man  doing 
such  things,  mark  him — mark  him  well,  and  let  him 
have  his  deserts  ;  but  do  not  make  the  whole  trade 
suffer  for  the  guilt  of  the  few  who  have  attempted  to  do 
such  things. — A.  Balsloii,  Poole  Nur!,er?/,  [We  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  a  passage  or  two  from  this  letter,  or 
it  would  iiave  subjected  us  to  advertisement  duty.] 

Large  Strawberries A  short  time  ago  you  con- 
sidered a  British  Queen  weighing  1^  oz.  worth  noticing. 
Now  my  present  object  is  to  show  that  that  Strawberry 
may  be  grown  very  much  larger  than  the  one  figured 
at  p.  527.  The  Rev.  E.  Smythe,  of  Elkingtou,  near 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  informed  me  that  he  cut  one  a 
short  time  ago,  weighing  2i  oz.,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  there  were  two  others  partially  destroyed,  which 
he  is  quite  sure  would  have  weighed  as  much.  This 
one  of  2.J  oz.  measured  SJ  inches  in  circumference.  It 
was  seen  by  several  gentlemen,  there  being  at  that 
time  a  cricket  match  close  by.  Mr.  Smythe  also  says, 
that  durmg  the  season  he  thinks  he  had  eight  which 
would  have  weighed  2  oz.  each.  I  believe  Mr.  Smythe 
adopted  the  method  I  have  done  some  time  with  every 
kind  of  Strawberry  ;  it  is  the  late  Mr.  Knight's  plan. 
Runners  are  taken  from  an  old  bed,  and  planted  in  the 
spring  ;  no  runners  or  blossoms  are  allowed  for  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  of  growth  is  their  first 
and  last  for  bearing  fruit.  In  consequence  of  the 
organisable  matter  stored  up  in  the  plants  during  a 
full  summer's  growth,  without  any  abstractions  by 
runner  or  blossom,  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
superior  in  quality,  will  be  obtained  the  first  bearing 
season  than  during  any  future  season  ;  therefore,  my 
motto  is,  why  not  always  have  the  most  fruit,  and  crop 
Strawberries  like  any  other  vegetable. —  ToUa. 

Melon  Growing.— la  the  Leader  (p.  591),  you  say, 
"  that  a  first-rate  Melon,  in  a  very  bad  Melon  year,  is 
something  worth  especial  notice,"  &c.  When  I  inform 
you,  that  in  this  same  untoward  season,  I  have  grown 
tbe  Beechwood  to  the  weight  of  10  lbs.  10  oz.  ;  the 
Ispahan  to  that  of  12  lbs.  8  oz. ;  and  a  variety  of 
Cantaloupe  to  16  lbs.,  all  of  first-rate  quality,  I  hope 
you  will  deem  these  facts  worthy  of  especial  notice  also, 
more  especially  when  I  inform  you  that  the  above 
Melons  were  brought  to  such  perfection,  planted  in  a 
common  Vinery  border,  and,  consequently,  without 
bottom-heat !  At  the  request  of  many  gardeners,  and 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen  them  grow- 
ing, I  have  promised  to  give  the  details  of  my  practice  ; 
and  if  you  can  spare  a  corner,  I  know  it  will  gratify  a 
number  of  your  readers  on  this  side  bf  the  Channel 
(who  intend  putting  up  houses  forthwith  exclusively  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers)  to  have  the  facts  stated  in 
detail. — J.  Walker,  Vice-regal  Gardens,  Dublin.  [Pray 
give  Us  your  practice.     It  must  be  interesting.] 

Rosa  BerheriifoUa  Hardii. — This  Rose,  mentioned  at 
p.  612,  to  be  delicate  and  unmanageable,  has  grown  and 
Bloomed  here  in  great  perfection,  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  pretty  variety  may  perhaps  not  be  alto- 
gether devoid  of  intex-est: — The  Rosa  Berberiifblia 
Hardii  was  raised  from  foreign  seeds  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of 
the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  and  was  first  im- 
ported into  England  about  nine  years  ago.  It  was  gene- 
tally  known  to  be  a  delicate  plant,  and  various  methods 
were  taken  to  increase  it.  It  was  a  practice  with  some 
to  root-graft  it  on  Berberis  aquifolium  ;  but  in  this  way 
it  was  not  likely  to  thrive  for  any  length  of  time,  on 
account  of  the  opposite  nature  of  the  stock  and  scion. 
The  former  was  robust,  and  liable  to  sucker,  the  latter 
of  delicate  growth  ;  it  was  also  budded  on  the  Dog-rose, 
in  which  way  it  grows  vigorously  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  soundly-ripened  buds,  and  from  their 
diminutiveness  the  operation  is  a  very  delicate  one,  re- 
Quh'ing  to  be  executed  with  great  nicety  to  succeed. 
There  are  now  in  bloom  here  two  or  three  plants  that 
were  budded  on  the  Dog-rose  last  September,  and  which 
have  shoots  from  12  to  18ins.  in  length  ;  the  tips  of 
some  I  inclose  that  it  may  be  Seen  they  are  in  perfect 
health.  These  will  be  removed  to  a  north  wall,  and 
sheltered  on  the  approach  of  wiuter.  During  the 
severe  winters  of  1341  and  1842,  some  scores  of  budded 
plants  unprotected  were  killed  here,  and  the  variety  was, 
I  believe,  generally  lulled  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
since  that  time  no  stock  seems  to  have  been  established 
anywhere.  With  regard  to  its  cultivation,  an  airy  and 
dry  situation  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  looked  to.  It  can- 
not endure  much  or  continued  wet ;  under  such  circum- 
stances mildew  invariably  attacks  it,  and  I  have  seen 
plants  dead  in  November,  while  others  in  a  more  favour- 
able situation  have  outlived  the  winter,  and  bloomed 
throughout  the  following  season.  It  cannot,  however, 
he  considered  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  pit,  or  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse  durino- 
winter,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass,  watering  it  very 
Sparingly.  In  the  case  of  mildew  occurring,  to  which 
most  Roses  are  liable,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled 
with  sulphur,  and  if  attacked  by  green-fly,  fumigated 
or  waAed  with  Tobacco-water.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  they   may  be   turned   into  the   open  ground, 


sheltering  for  a  few  days  in  case  of  frosty  or  bitmg 
weather,  that  they  may  become  gradually  inured  to  their 
new  situation.  They  thrive  very  well  planted  on  raised 
rock- work  in  a  roughish  soil  of  sandy  peat ;  or,  in  fact, 
in  almost  any  dry  open  situation,  where  not  too  much 
exposed  to  cutting  winds.  Thus  treated,  they  will  con- 
tinually give  forth  their  flowers  from  July  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autumn  frosts,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up,  potted  in  sandy  peat  in  pots  well  drained,  and  again 
placed  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  If  under 
any  cu-cumstances  the  removal  of  the  plants  is  not  de- 
sh-ed,  a  hand-glass  may  be  placed  over  them,  lifting  it  off' 
in  mildfavourableiweather.  Thisplantbeingknownasde- 
licate,  has  probably  deterred  many  from  attempting  to 
cultivate  it ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
choicest  and  most  interesting  productions  of  Flora — 
they  are  delicate;  yet,  by  a  right  system  of  treatment, 
are  they  not  often  made  so  to  change  their  nature  as  to 
repay  a  hundred-fold  the  additional  care  of  the  pains- 
taking cultivator  ?  That  this  plant  is  not  unmanageable 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  advertised  a  month  ago, 
that  there  were  nearly  400  plants  here  in  perfect  health. 
—  JV. Paul,  Nurseries.  Cheshuiit,  Herts.  [The  specimen 
which  accompanied  this  was  in  beautiiul  condition]. 

Morphology. — I  send  you  a  curious  aud  interesting 
illustration  of  this  doctrine.  The  specimen  is,  as  you 
will  perceive,  a  double  Dahlia,  in  which  the  sepals  are 
perfectly  gi'own  leaves  or  bracts.  The  plant  was  raised 
last  year  in  Mr.  Girling's  seedling  bed,  and  the  pi-esent 
specimen  is  taken  from  a  cuttmg  raised  from  that  plant. 
All  the  flowers  are  the  same,  though  smaller  than  that 
represented  by  the  woodcut.     I  regard  the  specimen  as 


either  plunged  or  stand,  I  imagine  if  this  system  were 
generally  adopted,  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants  would 
be  much  more  easy  than  at  present,  and  the  expense  of 
cultivation  not  essentially  more  than  that  of  growing 
greenhouse  plants.  I  have  found  every  plant  I  have 
put  in  bottom-heat  to  grow  remarkably  well,  and  with 
comparatively  little  attention,  especially  I  may  name 

the  genera  Echites,  Luculia,  and  Gardenia /l.Baltion^ 

Poole  Nursery,  , 

Gardenia  Staiileyana. — I  have  grown  this  in  the-'- 
compost  recommended  (p.  Oil),  by  Mr.  Glendinningj. 
but  I  prefer  using  broken  pieces  of  good  peat  with  a 
little  loam  and  sand,  if  required  ;  to  these  I  have  added 
a  small  quantity  of  half- inch  bone,  and  some  charcoal. 
I  find  the  roots  go  entirely  out  of  their  natural  course 
to  luxuriate  on  the  bone,  of  which  I  would,  however, 
advise  not  much  to  be  given  to  any  plant. — A.  Balston, 
Poide  Nursery. 

Weeds  on  Gravel  Walks. — Seeing  in  your  columns 
receipts  for  eradicating  weeds  on  gravel-walks,  and 
thinking  "  prevention  better  than  cure,"  I  beg  to  men-  ■ 
tion  a  plan  which  I  have  always  found  to  answer.  It-' 
is  simply,  when  forming  your  gravel-walks,  and  before'' 
laying  on  the  gravel,  to  spread  a  layer  of  the  dark- 
coloured  soapwaste,  which  may  be  got  from  any 
soapery,  if  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  putting  the 
gravel  on  it  and  rolling  both  of  them,  after  spreading,, 
as  firmly  as  possible.  This  will  not  only  prevent  weeds 
from  growing,  but  will  form  a  walk  as  hard  and  solid  as 

cement.—^   Subscriber. "  Woglog"  mentions  that 

the  arsenic  and  hot  water  have  not  killed  weeds  in  pathSi?^ 


particularly  interesting  on  two  grounds.  1  st.  As  an 
exceedingly  good  illustration  of  morphological  pheno- 
mena ;  and  2d,  because  it  proves  that  those  phenomena 
are  not,  as  it  has  been  contended,  necessarily  monstrous ; 
but  that  they  can  be  perpetuated  from  year  to  year, 
showing  that  such  an  appeai-ance  is  the  effect  of  an 
essential  character  in  the  organisation  of  the  plant. — 
C  R,  BreP,  Stowmarket. 

Wasp-  Trap. — The  most  simple  and  efficacious  trap 
I  have  ever  tried  for  wasps  is  a  very  simple  one,  which 
I  had  made  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  now,  when 
glass  is  so  cheap,  it  may  be  universally  employed,  aud 
many  garden  enemies  kept  down.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  a  bottle  containing  about  a  pint,  having  the  neck 
and  mouth  shaped  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
and  the  shoulders  a  little  raised.  When  a 
wasp  or  fly  of  any  kind  goes  in,  it  cannot 
escape.  The  bottles  are  filled  about  one- 
third  with  small  beer,  and  brown  sugar 
dissolved  in  it,  or  treacled-water,  aud  hung 
up  on  the  wall,  on  branches  of  trees,  or 
bushes,  wherever  wasps  frequent.  They 
may  be  emptied  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  replaced  with  fresh  liquid.  The  quan- 
tity of  wasps  and  flies  is  often  so  great  as  to  render  the 
emptying  of  the  bottles  rather  troublesome.  The  opera- 
tion is  facilitated  by  repeatedly  filling  the  bottle  with 
water,  and  shaking  it  as  the  water  is  poured  out.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  empty  them  thoroughly.  They  may 
be  made  of  bottle-glass  just  so  clear  as  to  show  what  is 
in  them. — G.  S.  Mackenzie. 

Bottom  Heating. — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  (p.  610),  it  is  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Ayres  finds  the  secret  of  blooming  Echites  splendens 
well  in  a  pot  to  depend  on  giving  it  a  sufficient  bottom- 
heat.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  I  have  now  in  my 
stove,  which  is  heated  with  Stephenson's  boiler  and  tank, 
strong  young  plants  of  Echites  splendens,  showing 
trusses  of  bloom  in  3-inch  pots.  I  have  also  a  specimen 
of  it  in  an  8-inch  pot  with  four  trusses,  on  each  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  of  its  beautiful  blooms. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  genial  and  moist  heat  thrown 
from  the  tank  into  the  sand,  in  which  the  plants  are 
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1.  Notice  sur  la  Vieetles  Ouvrages  de  A.  P.  De  Can- 
dolle,  par  M.  Le  Professeur  A.  de  la  Rive. 

2.  Theorie  Elementaire  de  la  Bolanique,  par  Aug.  Pyr. 
De  Cajidolle. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  De  Cah-- 
doUe  will  not  be  speedily  e.xhausted,  and  in  the  history  of 
his  life  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  la  Rive,  we  have  a  closer 
view  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  moved  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding notices.  These  notices  have  not  been  few. 
Martins  pronounced  an  eloge  before  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society  of  Bavaria ;  Flourens  before  the  Institute  of 
France.  Morren  has  given  an  account  of  his  labours,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels,  and  Dr.  Dau- 
beny  of  Oxford,  has  published  a  sketch  of  the  writings 
and  philosophical  character  of  De  CandoUe.  The  time, 
however,  is  not  yet  come,  when  independent  of  loving 
friends  and  admiring  contemporaries,  a  just  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  De  CandoUe. 

Auguste  Pyrame  De  CandoUe  was  born  at  Geneva  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1778.  As  a  child  he  gave  no  great 
indication  of  talent,  but  was  fond  of  collecting  plants. 
His  taste  for  botany  was  developed  under  the  teaching 
of  Vaucher,  who  though  not  a  pirofound  botanist,  pos- 
sessed a  love  of  nature  that  kindled  the  same  feeling  in. 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  On  concluding  the  usual  course 
of  general  education  at  Geneva,  De  CandoUe  repaired  to 
Paris.  Here  he  found  every  facility  for  pursuing  his 
iiivourite  science,  and  was  constantly  seen  studying  the 
plants  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  from  his  habit  of 
sitting  there  for  the  whole  day  on  a  watering-pot,  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  "  jeune  homme  a  I'arro- 
soii'."  He  became  acquainted  with  Desfontaines,  and 
was  recommended  by  him  to  draw  up  the  descriptions 
for  a  work  on  succulent  plants,  illustrated  by  Redoute, 
He  shortly  afterwards  published  an  essay  on  the  Sleep 
of  Plants,  which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  was  followed  by  his  editing  the  tliii'd 
edition  of  Lamarck's  "Flora  of  France."  He  remodelled 
the  whole  work,  travelled  into  various  parts  of  France- 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  matter  for  its  pageiS, 
and  added  an  introduction  which  contains  the  germs  o'f 
those  principles  which  he  afterwards  elaborated  in  his 
celebrated  "  Theorie  Elementaire."  Although  using  au 
artificial  method  of  analysis,  he  arranged  the  platffs 
according  to  a  natural  system,  and  pointed  out  in  his 
introduction  the  insufficiency  of  all  artificial  systems  of 
science.  In  this  work  he  proved  that  a  natural  method 
was  as  available  for  the  study  of  a  local  Flora  as  fol* 
arranging  the  great  mass  of  plants  that  cover  the  sur-- 
face  of  the  earth. 

On  determining  to  graduate  in  medicine,  the  thoughfS- 
of  De  CandoUe  took  another  direction.  No  use  had- 
then  been  made  of  the  arrangement  of  plants  accordihg^. 
to  their  structure  and  functions,  for-  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  properties,  aids 
De  CandoUe,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation,  presented  a', 
paper  on  the  "  Medical  Properties  of  Plants,"  in  whicit 
he  pointed  out  the  fact,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  striiC- 
ture  and  properties  of  plants  bore  a  constant  relation  td> 
each  other,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  group  of  plants 
may  frequently  be  inferred  from  an  individual.  This, 
and  his  other  papers,  recommended  him  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  makmg 
botanical  and  agricultural  reports  on  the  various  plants 
of  the  empire  of  France.  During  the  excursions  he 
made  for  the  purpose  of  dra\ying  up  these  reports,  he 
became  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  ;  and  the  article  on  the  "  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants,"  in  the  "  Dictiotmaire  des  Science* 
Naturelles,"  was  the  result  of  his  knowledge  on  this, 
subject. 

He  was  thus  occupied  when  the  death  of  Broussonet 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  botany  at  Montpellier. 
To  this  cliair  De  CandoUe  was  appointed,  and  speedily 
became  distinguished  as  a  lecturer  ah^  teacher.     He 
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was  the  first  to  break  through  the  system  of  readhig 
lectures,  aud  to  deUver  himself  extemporaneously.  He 
became  so  popular,  that  his  course  of  botaii-y,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  was  attended  by  between  300  and  400 
persons.  De  CandoUe,  however,  was  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished, during  his  residence  at  Montpcllier,  for  his 
teaching,  as  for  \he  production  of  his  "  Tli^orie  Ele- 
mentaire  "—a  work  on  wIulIi  much  of  his  early  fame  as 
a  botanist  rested.  This  work,  of  which  a  lliird  edition 
has  been  published  by  his  son  since  his  death,  appeared 
in  1813.  In  drawing  up  the  "  Flora  of  France,"  De 
Candolle  had  proceeded  on  the  principles  which  lie  de- 
veloped at  length  in  this  work.  The  great  idea  of  this 
book  is,  not  that  there  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
a  fundamental  and  prunitive  type,  but  tliat  all  the  forms 
of  plants  are  departures  from  a  fundamental  or  primi- 
tive type,  and  tliat  this  type  is  symmetrical.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  idea  are,  that  all  existing  forms  of 
plants  have  departed  from  tile  primitive  type,  from 
the  action  of  assignable  causes.  These  are  —  1st, 
the  abortion,  or  non-development  of  orjans  ;  2d, 
the  multiplicaiion  of  particular  organs  ;  3d,  the  de- 
feneration or  imperfect  development  of  the  parts 
of  plants  ;  and  4th,  the  adhesion  or  growing  together  of 
the  same  or  different  organs.  By  the  operation  of 
these  causes  he  explained  all  the  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture presented  by  the  great  classes,  families,  or  sections 
of  plants.  In  the  elementary  theory  of  botany  these 
first  principles  are  worked  out,  and  their  application  to 
the  arrangement  of  plants  pointed  out  in  connection 
more  especially  with  what  he  calls  the  subordination  of 
characters,  by  which  he  means  the  relative  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  various  organs  of  plants  in  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  one  and  the  other.  This 
work  also  contains  several  chapters  on  the  mode  of 
describing  plants,  and  a  copious  glossology.  In  this 
book,  more  than  any  other,  is  seen  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  De  Candulle's  mind.  His  views  are  cleai-ly  ex- 
pressed, the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  admirable, 
and  there  is  a  due  subordination  of  the  details  to  the 
great  principle  which  they  support.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  theory  which  could  but  produce  order,  to 
whatever  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  was 
applied.  But  whilst  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  system 
very  much  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it,  it  has  all 
the  defects  of  a  method  which  takes  for  granted  that 
wlileh  is  not  proved.  The  use  of  the  microscope,  and  a 
profounder  study  of  vegetable  funciion,  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  elementary  theory  depends  on  terms 
framed  in  the  logical  head  of  its  proponnder,  aud  not 
on  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  structure  of  plants. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is,  it  was  invaluable  at  the  time  it 
w.as  published,  aud  became  subsequently,  in  the  hands 
of  its  author,  the  great  instrument  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  describe  and  arrange  in  his  nearly  completed 
"  Prodromus,"  the  members  of  one  great  class  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

But  to  retiu'u  to  his  life.  He  remained  at  Montpcllier 
till  1816,  when  a  chair  of  natural  history  having 
been  made  for  him  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here 
he  commenced  the  great  work  of  describing  all  known 
plants  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  theory.  The 
two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Systema  Regui  Vegetabilis," 
appeared  in  1818  and  1820,  but  he  found  the  plan  was 
too  large,  and  was  obliged  to  continue  it  in  the  fomi  of 
Ills  well  known  "  Prodromus."  The  first  volume  of  the 
"  Prodromus"  appeared  in  1824.  Of  this  work  he 
lived  to  complete  the  seventh  volume,  which  did  not, 
however,  comprehend  tlie  whole  of  tlie  class  of  exoge- 
nous plants.  Il  includes  the  great  order  Compositiie,  to 
which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  and  his  labouis 
on  which  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  shortening 
Iris  days.  Since  his  death  this  work  has  been  very  ably 
continued  by  his  son,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
exogenous  plants  at  least  being  completed. 

lu  addition  to  his  "  Prodromus,"  he  published,  at 
Geneva,  his  "  Organographie,"  and  "  Physiologie  Vege- 
tale."  These  works  were  the  substance  of  his  lectures 
on  structural  and  physiological  botany.  Both  contain 
much  valuable  matter,  but  they  give  indications  that  the 
author  was  not  fully  alive  to  much  that  was  going  on"  in 
these  departments  of  science,  even  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  aud  fall  far  behind  the  state  of  science  at  the 
present  day.  His  biographer,  J'l.  de  la  Rive,  mentions, 
as  proof  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  '*  Vegetable 
Physiology,"  tliat  it  was  crowned  with  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  No  one  could  be  jealous 
of  such  a  mark  of  merit  conferred  on  De  Candolle,  but 
we  should  imagine  that  De  Candolle  himself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  "  Vegetable  Physiology"  that  could  claim  for  it  that 
honour.  De  Candolle  was  the  author  of  numerous 
papers,  reports,  and  works  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
He  resigned  his  professorship  at  Geneva  in  1835,  and 
died  in  1841.  Few  men  were  more  respected  in  public 
and  beloved  in  private  life  than  De  Candolle.  He  has 
l^ft  behind  him  a  son,  who  inherits  his  father's  tastes, 
and  has  shown  himself  quite  able  to  carry  on  those  works 
which  his  father  left  uncompleted,  and  to  pursue,  with 
succesSj  tile  same  distinguished  cai'eer. 


Cameron,  the  intelligent  and  skillul  Curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Birmingham,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  last  May  exhibition,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Wr.  Cameron  regaided  it  as  the 
Chlorica  chrysantha  of  Poppig,  in  which  he  is  probably 
correct ;  but  it  is  also  the  Clil.  viresctns,  so  called  ou 
account  of  the  green  veins  which  are  drawn  over  the 
orange  ground-colour  of  the  gaudy  fiowers,  aud  the 
latter  name  being  the  oldest,  must  be  retained.  At  tlie 
foot  of  the  column  are  visible  two  honey  pores,  which 
had  been  previously  overlooked  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  genus.  Now  that  the  possibihty  of  cultivating  these 
plants  has  been  shown,  and  that  they  are  found  not  to 
be  more  difficult  of  management  than  a  Spirantlies  or 
Sarcoglottis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  puius  will  be 
taken  to  jirocure  their-  roots.  They  are  us  common  over 
all  the  subalpiiie  country  between  Conception  and  Val- 
paraiso, as  the  jMeadow  Orchises  here.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  mark  their  stations  when  injlower, 
and  to'  take  them  up  only  when  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
withered.  This  species  requires  to  be  grown  iu  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  it  is  rough  sandy 
peat,  and,  like  most  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids,  it  requires 
au  ample  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
After  (lowering,  the  stem  and  leaves  will  naturally  die 
off  ;  this  being  its  season  of  rest  little  or  no  water  will 
be  required,  until  it  begin  to  put  forth  new  leaves,  when 
it  should  be  repotted  aud  encouraged  to  grow — Botani- 
cal lieyisler. 


l?few  Plants. 

CHLOEili  viRESCENS.  Grcen-velned  chlorfea.  (Green- 
home  perennial.)  OrchidaceEe.  Gynandria  Monan- 
dria. — This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchids 
W'hich,  under  the  names  of  Pichiguen,  Gavilu,  Azuzeua, 
Pica  de  Lore,  &c.,  are  most  charming  ornaments  of  the 
subalpiue  pastures  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili.  The  pre- 
sent, which  is  one  of  the  finest,  has  been  reared  by  Mr. 


Garden   Memoranda. 

Horlicultural  Suciely's   Garden,  Turnham  Green. — 
Since   we  last  gave  an  account  of  this  establishment, 
several  important  alterations  have  been  effected  in  the 
w.ay  of  heating.      In   addition  to  the    hot-water  pipes 
which  heat  the  atmosphere  of  the  large  stove,  means  of 
su|iplying  bottom-heat  to  the   centre  bed  has  been  de- 
vistil.     The  bed,  which  is  26  feet  in   length,  and  12  in 
width,  is  warmed  by  hot  water  flowing  iu  open  metal 
tanks,  erected   by    Burbidge  and  Healy.     These  con- 
sist   of   two  flows,  uniting    in   one    return    down    the 
middle  of  a  hollow  chamber,  which  is  closed  in  with 
slates,  with  apertures  in  the  sides  wliicli  can  be  shut  or 
opened  as  required  for  the  escape  of  moisture.     The 
plants  are  placed  immediately  on  the  inch  thick  slate 
covers,  which  have  a  neat  clean  appearance,  and  have 
been  found  to  answer  admirably  in  every  respect  ;  the 
whole  contrivance  is  similar  to  that  erected  some  time 
ago  in  the  Orchidaceous  house,  which  has  been  found 
to  answer  so  well,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  large  specimen   of  Lcelia  snperbiens,  growing  on  a 
block  suspended  from  the  roof  of  this  stove  is  throwing 
up  five  strong  flower-spikes,  likely  soon  to  be  crowned  Avitli 
a  rich  display  of  blossoms.     The  range  of  pits  in  fixmt 
of  this  house,  which  was  formerly  heated  by  brick  and 
cement  gutters,  is  now  warmed  by  hot  water  flowing  in 
ii'on  pipes,  which  are  laid  along  in  the  hollow  of  the 
gutters,  the  whole  being  iu  a  hollow  chamber  covered 
in  with  slate,  on  which  is  placed  the  plunging  material. 
A  steady  bottom-heat   is  thus  secured,   and  means  of 
supplying  surface-heat   is    also   afforded   by  apertures 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  beds.     These  cau  be 
opeued  or  shut  as  required,  and  the   plan   appe;irs  to 
embrace  all  that  could  be  desired  in  heating  a  pit  of 
this    kind.      The  supply  of  surface-heat    having    been 
found  to   be  deficient  iu  the  house  which  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  Pine  stove,  another  set  of  pipes  has  been 
added  to  those  already  in  operation  ;   and  the  small 
house  to   the  west  of  this,  belonging  to  the  hardy  de- 
partment, has  been  taken  dow-n  and  a  new  one  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  the  same  place.     This  is  to  be  a  span- 
roofed  structure,  about  26  feet  square,  having  a  path 
down  the  middle,  and  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  water  in 
iron  pipes.     The  side  of  the  roof  is   14  feet  i)  inches  in 
length  ;  the  upper  sashes,  which  are  fixed,  being  8  feet 
in  length,  and  the   under  ones,  which  are  moveable,  6 
feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  3  feet  6   inches  in  breadth. 
These  are  glazed  with  Elphick's  glass,  the  panes  being  2 
feet  in  length  and  9}  inches  in  width.     The  brick  and 
cement  gutters,  by  which  the  pits,  forming  two  sides  of 
the  square  of  which  this  house  makes  a  third  side,  used 
to  be  heated,  are  also  being  removed,  and  hot  water  in 
iron  pipes  substituted  for  them  ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
plied   from  one  of  Garten  and  Jarvis's    double-drum 
boilers.      In    the    Orchidaceous    house     was    a    plant 
of  PhalEcnopsis  amabilis,  which,  by  continually  pinch- 
ing    off'    the    fluwers     had     been    made    to    produce 
suckers     ou    the   flower    stems,    thus    offering   occa- 
sional  means   of  increasing  it.     Along. with   it    were 
also    in    flower    Epidendrura    cuspidatum,    and    Spa- 
thoglottis  Fortuui,  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  time  it  keeps  in  bloom.     Of    the   plants  received   a 
short  time  ago  from  Mr.    Fortune,  some  of  the  Azaleas 
were   setting   for  bloom ;    the    red-flowered  Anemone 
japoniea,  mentioned  at  p.  610,  was  throwing  up   abun- 
dance of  flower-buds  ;  Abelia  rupeslris,  a  dwarf  green- 
house shrub,  with  a  fine  habit,  from   the  Chamoo-liills, 
will  also  apparently  soon  flower,  and,  probably,  a  few- 
others.     In  the  hardy  department  was  au  East  Indian 
Plumbago,  with  white  flowers  ;  excellent  young  plants 
of  Cryptomeria  japoniea  ;  a  Silver  Cedar,  from  Mont 
Atlas,  resembling  in  its  yonng  state  a  Deodar  quite  new 
and,  probably,  hardy  ;  and  plants  of  the  Shau   Le,  or 
Wild  Apple  of  the  Chinese,  which  appears  to  be  a  new 
and  distinct  variety  of  Crataegus.     It  comes  irom  the 
north  of  China,  and  bears  glossy,  red,  smooth  fruit,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Siberian  Crab.     It  is  stated  that  the 
pulp  is  made  into  red  translucent    cakes,  which    are 
pleasantly  tasted.    The  fruit  is  reputed  medicinal  by  the 


Chinese  iu  bowel  complaiuts  among  childreu.  A  flue 
specimen  of  Paulovuia  imperialis,  growing  in  the  open 
border  of  the  walk  ieaduig  to  the  conservatory,  has 
stood  the  severity  of  last  winter  uninjured.  The  wood 
is  firm  and  short-jointed,  the  foliage  tolerably  small  ; 
and,  iu  fact,  the  plant  seems  altogether  perfectly  accli- 
matised ;  a  plant  of  the  new  Juniperus  flaccida, 
seut  from  Me.\ico  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  about  6  feet 
in  height,  has  also  stood  in  the  same  border  unin- 
jured. We  may  mention  iu  passing  that  the  nume- 
rous experiments  on  electro-culture  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  productive  of  even  the  slightest  effect.  The 
Potatoes  have  suffered  from  the  jirevailuig  discuse.  Of 
fruit,  several  kinds  of  Ajiples  and  Pears  are  already  ia 
the  fruit- room.  Of  the  former,  we,  iu  particular,  re- 
mai-ked  the  Early  Harvest.  This  variety  is  nearly  the 
size  of  a  Hawthornden,  and  somewhat  hke  it  iu  appear- 
ance ;  but  possesses  a  brisk  rich  flavour.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  usually  ripens  about  the  1st 
of  August;  but  this  season  it  was  three  weeks  later. 
WaU-fruit  appears  to  be  good,  and  pretty  abundant  ; 
but  the  crop  of  Apples  aud  Pears  on  standards  is 
deficient, — a  circumstance  probaljly  arising  from  the 
colduess  of  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Miscellaneous. 

Imporlanl  to  Poiato  Growers. — My  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  disease  which  has  shown  itseif  so  ex- 
tensively amongst  growing  Potatoes.  I  find,  iu  almost 
every  instance,  that  the  epidermis  r.f  the  stalk,  below 
the  sui'face  of  the  ground,  is  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
decay  often  disintegrated,  mid  completely  rotten  ;  the 
leaves  and  branches  accord  with  the  state  of  that  part 
of  the  stalk  below  the  ground.  The  tuber,  beneath  the 
outer  skin,  is  first  spotted  brown  (like  a  bruised  Apple;} 
these  spots  extend  aud  penetitite  towards  the  centre, 
quite  changing  the  nature  of  the  Potato.  Those  near 
the  surface  are  most  injured  ;  in  some  cases  the  lowest 
ou  the  root  are  not  at  aU  affected,  while  the  upper  ones 
are  useless.  I  should  therefore  expect  that  the  longer 
the  crop  remains  in  the  laud,  the  greater  the  injury- 
will  be.  It  seems,  from  the  microscopic  appearances, 
that  the  starch  escapes  injury  for  a  long  time  after  the 
skin  aud  cellular  parts  are  gone  ;  aud  as  the  whole  of 
the  nutritive  puw-ers  of  the  Potato  reside  in  the  starch, 
I  should  recommend  that  wherever  the  disease  has 
shown  itself  to  any  extent,  the  crop  should  be  dug  whe- 
ther ripe  or  not,  and  the  starch  extracted  by  the  lollow- 
ing  simple  process  : — After  washing  the  roots,  let  them 
be  rasped  fine  and  thrown  into  a  large  tub  or  other 
vessel,  pour  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  aud  well 
agitate  and  rub  the  pulp  with  the  hands  ;  all  ihe  starch 
or  fecula  -will,  from  its  great  weight,  fall  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  skin  and  fibrous  matter  will  be  carried  away 
by  the  water  ;  w-ash  the  starch  with  one  or  two  moi"e 
waters,  allowing  it  to  fall  after  each  washing  ;  spread  it 
upon  cloths  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  lu  this  way 
about  20  lbs.  or  21  lbs.  will  he  obtained  from  every 
100  lbs.  of  Potatoes,  aud  it  contains  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  the  origiual  roots  ;  it  will  keep  any  length  of 
time,  and  might  be  used  with  flour  to  make  bread,  pies, 
pudding.  &c.,  as  well  as  farinaceous  s^oon-meat.  This 
is  much  better  than  throwing  away  the  diseased  roots^ 
and  will  furnish  food  for  tens  of  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  want  it. —  William  lierapath,  tii  the  Bristol 
Mercury, 


Bees- 

Mr.  Pillaiis'  Beehlre.—'*  An  Old  Apiarian,"  -while 
noticing  this  hive,  p.  d[I5,  says,  *'  why  not  at  once  place 
the  hive  under  a  shade  or  cover  V  This  may  be  right, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
when  Mr.  P.  projected  his  hive,  he  also  had  another  im- 
portant object  iu  view,  namely,  keeping  damp  from  the 
bees.  He  observes,  "who  can  possibly  expect  that  beea 
should  thrive  well  with  a  buruuig  sun  shining  upou  a, 
tliin  wooden  box,  melting  the  honey  as  fast  as  the  bees 
store  i^,  and  compefing  the  latter  to  leave  it,  and  cluster 
on  the  outside  ?''  This  cannot  rightly  apply  to  Mr.  P.'S 
hive,  neither  does  it  agree  with  the  uproar  that  takes 
place  in  a  hive  when  the  coinbs  liappeu  to  collapse,  from 
the  effects  of  allot  sun.  It  is  not  possible  for  bees  to 
collect  or  store  up  honey,  while  a  hive  is  in  that  state. 
Those  that  escape  the  wreck  turn  out,  not  to  cluster,  but 
to  escape  the  drenching  deluge  of  their  own  store.  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  "  bees  delight  iu  the  cool 
shade  V  There  has  beeu  plenty  of  that  this  season, 
and,  jierhapp,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  results. 
Bees  glory  in  the  sun  while  their  hives  are  shielded 
from  its  rays,  except  about  the  doorways. —  IV, 

Answers.^ — A"". — A  foreiga  w-i'iter  lueutious  that  "  tw-o 
hives  of  bees  do  not  consume  so  much  honey  when  toge- 
ther as  when  separate,  on  account  of  the  warmth  being 
greater  ;  "  and  Dj-.  Playfair  observes  that  "  they  have 
less  occasion  for  consuming  the  honey,  which  is  their 
fuel."  This  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  bees  eat 
least  during  winter,  when  kept  cool.  1  consider  that, 
in  order  to  reconcile  ibis  contradiction,  more  depends 
on  the  weight  of  the  hives  than  on  the  real  consumption 
of  honey  ;  for  instance,  if  two  hives  were  w-eighed  first 
in  autumn,  and  again  in  spring,  the  stronger  w-ould  have 
lost  less  in  weigiit  than  the  other,  especially  if  the 
season  -\^as  advanced  at  the  second  weighing.  Not  that 
there  had  beeu  less  consumption  of  liouey,  but  the 
greater  increase  of  brood  would  make  up  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  honey  and  pollen.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Cotton 
removing  his  bees  to  winter-quarters  behind  a  north 
wall,  Mr.  C.  states,  "I  removed  the  hives  to  a  shed 
which  had  a  northern  aspect  ;  it  was  tolerably  dry.  I 
omitted  to  raise  them  to  let  the  damp  ruu  out ;  1  con- 
flned  them  with  perforated  tin,  which  is  a  bad  plan.    *  * 
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Only  two  stocks  got  througli,  and  the  combs  of  those 
were  in  a  bad  state."  Gelien  complains  of  the  same 
thing,  and  observes  that  "at  the  end  of  March,  the  bees 
were  far  less  prosperous  than  those  that  were  left  out  of 
doors  ; "  forming  a  good  lesson  for  those  who  prefer  re- 
moving bees  to  winter-quarters. —  IF. 

CALENDAR,  OF  OFfiUATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  IVeek. 

I.— HOTHOUSES.  UONSEllVATORIES,  &c. 
Winter  decoration,  ivhich  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
gardener's  duty,  must  engage  at  this  season  a  share  of  his 
attention.  Primula  sinensis  must  be  forwarded  by  frame  pro- 
tection, and  the  size  of  the  pots  increased  ;  heat  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  confinement  in  a  frame  ^vill  promote  their 
growth  and  secure  their  early  flowering.  Successions  of 
Mignonette  for  winter  and  spring  use  should  be  sown  every 
three  or  four  weeks.  Protect  it  from  the  weather  in  a  common 
frame,  keep  it  near  the  glass  and  well  thinned,  leaving  only 
six  plants  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Roses  of  the  tea-scented  and  Chinese 
kinds  should  also  be  placed  under  glass,  and  if  requisite  repot 
them,  to  promote  immediate  growth  and  early  blooming.  Pots 
of  Violets  should  also  be  placed  in  cold  frames  near  the  glass, 
to  secure  a  supply  of  them  during  wintei*.  Pot  Anne  Boleyne, 
and  other  Pinks,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  estabUshed  before 
■winter.  Scarlet  Verbenas  should  also  be  well  established  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing,  Well  harden  Heliotropes  for  winter 
flowering,  and  indeed  attend  to  all  similar  plants  which  pro- 
duce perfume  and  gaiety.  No  Calendar  can  teach  gardening  ; 
rely,  therefore,  rather  upon  your  own  observation  and  industry 
to  secure  profusion  and  variety  of  bloom  during  winter  and 
spring,  for  that  is  indeed  a  high  attainment  in  the  art. — A. 
II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES 
NeapoUtan  Violets,  which  were  parted  and  planted  out  in 
spring,  should  now  be  carefully  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and 
removed  to  a  frame  or  pit  for  flowering  during  mnter  ;  the  soil 
most  suitable  for  them  is  well  rotten  tm-f,  but  if  that  cannot  be 
procured,  equal  portions  of  leaf  mould,  sweepings  of  roads,  and 
any  light  soil,  will  answer.  Late  planted  beds,  and  plants 
turned  out  into  borders,  should  now  be  occasionally  watered; 
this  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  nights  are  now 
cold  and  frosty.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing t>'ing  up,  should  now  be  attended  to,  before  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  A^ind ;  cUmbers  on  walls  should  again  be  pruned 
and  nailed  if  they  require  it.  Mow,  sweep,  and  clean  Grass 
lawns,  hoe  and  rake  borders  during  this  flue  weather,  and  de- 
stroy all  weeds  before  rainy  weather  sets  in.  Pits  and  Frames. 
— Mignonette  to  come  in  in  spring  should  be  tliinned  and 
pricked  out  into  other  pots,  kept  close,  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  should  be  occasionally  looked 
over,  picking  off  any  leaves  that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  damp  off. 
Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  new  or  scarce  plants  ;  a  close 
frame  without  artificial  heat  will  answer  to  keep  them  in  at 
present. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Carnation  layers  that  are  rooted  may  be  taken  off  as  directed 
last  week,  placing  them  in  a  close  cold  frame  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  accelerate  theii'  again  strildng  root.  During  dry 
weather,  those  that  are  not  ready  to  remove  from  the  parent 
stool  must  be  regularly  watered.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  smooth  flat  pebble  over  each  layer  where  it  is  inserted 
in  the  ground  ;  this  most  assuredly  hastens  the  emission  of 
roots.  Seed  must  be  well  looked  after,  the  pods  being  carefully 
covered  from  the  wet ;  caps  of  oiled  paper  will  be  found  to 
afford  the  best  protection,  Tulii^s. — The  amateur  will  now  be 
arranging  his  bulbs  for  planting,  removing  those  which  did 
not  please  him  last  season,  and  replacing  them  with  better 
strains  or  breaks.  Some  splendid  new  flowers  have  been 
broken  and  exhibited  during  the  present  year,  notices  of  which 
"will  be  shortly  forthcoming.  This  is  a  good  time  to  obtain  fresh 
varieties,  as  surplus  stock  may  often  be  bought  cheap.  The 
bed  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs  should  be  occasionally  turned 
over,  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  If  the 
bulbs  have  been  grown  in  it  two  years  together,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  it,  and  substitute  some  decayed  turf  soil ; 
this,  when  well  rotten,  grows  them  cleanest  and  finest.  Con- 
tinue to  attend  to  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  DahUas,  &c.,  as 
directed  last  week.— C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Fruiters. — Endeavour  to  make  all  progress  possible  in  swelling 
your  late  or  winter  fruit,  whilst  the  days  ai'e  tolerably  long,  and 
abound  in  solar  light ;  in  order  that  no  occasion  for  hurry  in 
these  matters  may  exist,  when  the  dark  days  arrive.  To  this 
end  keep  up  a  vei-y  high  and  moist  atmosphere  on  all  dry 
and  bright  days,  more  especially  in  the  afternoons,  when  to- 
wards 3  o'clock  the  thermometer  may  reach  95°.  Attend  to 
former  directions  concerning  the  maturing  of  the  growth,  as 
also  to  hardening  the  young  stock  in  dung-pits  by  abundance  of 
air,  and  a  moderate  use  of  water.  Late  Grapes  should  now 
be  thoroughly  coloured,  if  good  keeping  and  liigh-flavoured 
fruit  is  expected  ;  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  too,  a  most  im- 
portant point,  should  be  accomplished  by  solar  warmth,  rather 
than  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  not  possible  after  this  period  to  keep 
too  dry  an  atmosphere  for  ripe  Grapes,  both  as  regards  the  wood 
and  the  fruit.  Give  considerable  attention  to  late  Cucumbers. 
Those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  Cucumber-house  (a 
thing  which,  before  many  years  pass,  will  be  considered  indis- 
pensable in  every  respectable  garden)  would  do  well  to  make  up 
afresh  bed  at  this  season,  or  rather  it  should  have  been  done  a 
fortnight  back  ;  and  healthy  young  plants,  which  have  been 
stopped  several  times,  should  in  tliis  case  be  ridged  out  in  fresh 
soil.  If  the  bed  is  built  on  brush-wood,  and  can  be  made  at 
first  to  carry  a  bottom-heat  of  80^,  it  may  he  worked  to  advan- 
tage for  two  months  by  a  common  dung-lining.  Plants  layered 
in  pots  a  month  ago  from  the  old  stock,  and  very  strong,  ai'e 
the  best  by  far  for  this  plan  ;  they  begin  to  fruit  directly  :  and 
I  may  here  apologise  for  not  naming  this  point  three  weeks  ago 
at  least.~Z). 

V.—HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Gathering  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  as  they  become  fit  will 
he  for  some  time  the  principal  occupation  in  the  fruit-garden. 
The  skins  of  Ajjples  and  Pears  should  not  be  rubbed,  for  they 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  bloom,  although  not  so  conspicuously 
as  those  of  the  Plum  and  Grape  ;  yet  it  does  exist,  and  should 
not  be  displaced,  as  it  prevents  moisture  from  soaking  into  the 
skin.  The  common  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  may  he  stored 
in  heaps,  and  covered  with  kiln-dried  straw  ;  but  the  choice 
kinds  of  Pears  should  be  carefully  placed  in  close  drawers, 
made  of  non-resinous  wood.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  ge- 
nerally packed  for  carriage  much  too  loosely,  for  fear  of  bruis- 
ing ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  jostle  against  each  other 
during  the  journey,  each  giving  and  receiving  a  thousand  con- 
cussions, which  may  indeed  be  very  sUght,  but  ultimately  the 
effects  are  too  evident.  Therefore,  after  packing  these  fruits, 
shake  the  box  or  basket,  and  observe  if  the  whole  appear  as 
fixtures;  if  any  do  not,  plug  them  more  securely  with  cotton- 
wadding.  Kitchen  Garden.— Gather  various  productions  for 
pickhng.  Sow  Lettuces  in  frames.  Earth  up  Celery.  Prepare 
ground  for  Cabbages.  Blanch  Endive  ;  there  are  various  well- 
known  modes  of  doing  this:  the  Spanish  method  detailed  in 
vol.  ii,  p.  452,  may  be  referred  to  :— "  The  blanching  is  generally 
performed  by  pressing  the  heart  of  the  plant  gently  down,  on 
which  a  fragment  of  tile  is  laid  ;  over  this  a  light  covering  of 
earth  is  sifted.  The  fringed  edges  of  the  leaves  are  carefully 
freed  from  earth,  and  exposed  to  light,  having  small  bits  of  tile 
laid  over  that  portion  of  soil  from  whence  they  protrude,  to 
render  the  blanching  perfect,  and  produce  what  gardeners  par- 
ticularly pride  themselves  on,  viz.,  a  plant  of  Endive  white  all 
over,  excepting  the  edges  of  the  outer  leaves,  which  should  show 
about  two  inches  of  green," — E, 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
To  Correspondents — An  empty  letter  cover,  torn  to  pieces,  it 
having  been  made  from  tissue-paper!  and  bearing  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Feversham  post-mark,  has  been  sent  us  from 
the  post-office.     It  contained  nothing  when  it  reached  the 
post-office.     It  seems  that  8rf.  had  been  paid  for  the  postage. 
Carnation — DBR — The  distinction  between  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  edges  of 
the  petals,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  colour  ;  in  the  Car- 
nation it  runs  in  stripes,  from  the  edges  of  the  petals  where 
it  is  the  broadest,  down  into  the  stalk  of  the  petal,  where  it  is 
lost.    In  the  Picotee,  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  edge  of 
the  petal,  either  in  a  fine  narrow  line  or  to  about  the  16th  of 
an  inch  in  width,  which  marks  the  distinction  between   the 
light-edged  and  heavy-edged  flowers  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
petal  should  be  quite  free  from  colour.     The  Clove  has  the 
fiower  all  of  one  colour.     The  Pink  is  a  smaller  flower, 
differing  altogether  in  colour  from  the  Carnation.* 
Chapman's  Plum — Woglog—t\\&  Prince  of  Wales's  Plum  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  variety  ;  it  is  like  a  very  fine  sort  of  EarlyOrleans, 
and  appears  from  the  specimens  exhibited  to  be  an  immense 
bearer.     You  must  not,  however,  compare  such  Plums  with 
the  Greengage. 
Country  ^wovrs—Mansfidd — Perhaps  you  will  find  the  rules  of 
the  Hoddesden  Society  most  suitable  to  your  purpose.     AVe 
feel  sure  that  a  letter  addressed  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  at 
that  place,  will  receive  a  reply.     You  should  also  consult  our 
remarks  upon  such  associations  at  p.  147.     If,  indeed,  you 
will,  or  can,  find  exhibitors  ready  to  show  for  "honour,"  and 
not  for  money,  you  will  set  an  example  Worthy  of  all  praise. 
Dacrtdium — Maria  £(r»sca— When  this  plant  has  lost  its  point 
it  cannot  again  make  it ;  but  if  it  is  in  vigorous  health,  and 
in  a  good  climate  [is  Florence  damp  enough  ?],  a  lateral  may 
be  trained  up,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  leader,  in  about  I 
two  years.     This  is  the  case  with  all  the  Jiexible  kinds  of 
Conifers. 
Becaying  Potatoes — C  IF" 3/— Potato  starch  is  made  by  cleans- 
ing the  tubers,  grating  or  rasping  them,   and  washing  the 
pulp  so  produced  in  a  .sieve  ;  the  water  as  it  runs  through  the 
sieve  carries  with  it  the  starch,  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
if  the  w.iter  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  in  a  tub  or 
vat.  The  water  having  been  poured  off,  fresh  water  is  added, 
and  the  starch  stirred  up  and  again  allowed  to  settle,  after 
which  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  starch  set  to  drain,  and 
finally  dried.     The  sound  parts  of  diseased  Potatoes  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  starch  must  be  well  washed, 
and  not  suff'ered  to  remain  longer  than  possible  in  the  first 
liquid;  and  the  slime  or  foul  scum  which  collects  at  the  top 
of  the  deposited  starch  must  be  carefully  removed,  otherwise 
the  starch  will  be  very  liable  to  spoil.    No  more  Potato  pulp 
should  be  made  than  can  be  washed  at  once,  and  the  pulp 
should  be  washed  as  soon  as  possible,  because,  if  kept,  it  very 
soon  begins  to  ferment  and  putrify. 
Fruit-trees — Z>  3/— Clear  off  the  Moss  as  much  as  possible,  by 
scraping  ;  wash  the  stems  occasionally  with  lime-water,  and 
dust  the  trees  ivith  quick-lime  ;  prune  them  well  in  autumn 
to  encoui-age  fresh  vigorous  wood,  and  as  they  are  from  15  to 
25  years  old,  you  may  give  the  soil  plenty  of  manure.     You 
might,  in  autumn,  remove  the  youngest  trees,  trench  and 
manure  the  soil,  and  I'eplaut  the  trees  to  much  advantage. 1| 
Heating — J  S — It  is  not  because  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
evolved,  that  Joyce's  stoves  require  to  be  charged  mth  very 
good  charcoal,  but  because,  when  bad  materials,  such  as  coke, 
for  example,  or  ill-burnt  charcoal,  are  used, other  gaseous  mat- 
ters are  extricated.     For  some  purposes  this  sort  of  stove  is 
really  useful,  especially  when  it  is  merely  desired  to  keep 
frost  out  of  small  pits  or  houses.     A  chafing  dish  of  charcoal 
is  altogether  inadmissible  :  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Joyce 
is,  that  it  radiates  heat  in  all  directions,  for  which  its  form  is 

well  suited. Tolki — We  don't  think  wood  the  hest  material 

for  tanks,  and  only  name  it  occasionally,  when  circumstances 
prevent  any  other  material  being  employed.  Wooden  tanks 
will  give  •ff  some  lateral  heat,  but  not  much,  and  must  not 
be  depended  upon  for  that  purpose.  You  may  get  hot  air 
from  brick  and  cement  gutters,  or  troughs,  but  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  damp  air. 
Insects — C  jl/^The  animal  from  the  Potato  is  the  GeophUus 
longicornis.  I  cannot  well  account  for  the  Broccoli  going 
blind — tnany  of  mine  are  the  same  ;  but  I  found  the  pupa  of 
of  a  fly  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf :  may  not  that  be  the  cause  of 

the  mischief?  R EH — Your  letter  anived  too  late  for  an 

answer.    Your  jdans  appear  to  be  good,  but  I  can  give  no 
efficient  advice  without  seeing  a  leaf  or  two  with  the  insects 
you  complain  of.  B. 
Melon-seeds — Falcon — Thanks  ;  your  supply  is  abundant. 
Names  of  Frdits — A  Constant  Subso-iber — The  Pear  is  most 
probably  the  Crassane,   a  shy  bearer  ;  the  curved  mode  of 
training  you  propose,    will   be    conducive    to    fruitfulness. 
Plums  :  1,  Gisborne's  ;  2,  Sharp's  Emperor ;  3,  Red  Magnum 
Bonum  ;  4,  which  you  have  under  the  name  of  the  Loudon 
Plum,  is  an  early  sort  of  Damson  ;  5,  Michaelmas  Plum  is  a 
late  Damson  || 
Names  of  Plants — J  C  L — The  Acroperas  are  all  varieties  of 
Loddigesii,  and  have  not  been  distinguished  by  name;  they 

seem   to    differ  principally  in   colour. /■'  i? — Catananche 

cffirulea. T  P — Apparently  a  very  bad  specimen  of  Epi- 

dendrum      odoratissimum.  Oiepsiow — African     Mari- 
gold. J £  jB  J"— Mehlotus    leucantha,   called    Bolthara 

Clover. M  ir— Centaurea  Calcitrapa. Z — Cynoglossum 

glochidiatum,  an  annual;  and  Antirrhinum sempervirens.  We 

are  not  acquainted  with  Campanula  Barkerii.Tf Mr.  Plum- 

W^— Pinus  apulcensisTF — £^i^^Podotheca  gnaphalioides.Tf 

Q  IT^Papaverhybridum.  Don't  think  of  relying  on  marks 

of  colour.     Chorispora  stricta. J  C  L — A  nearly  spotless 

state  of  the  rare  Stanhopea  guttulata. 
Pears— ZToriciiaw— Pears  have   been    kept  suspended  by  the 


stalks  ;  but  in  close  drawers  the  temperature  is  more  steady. 
It  would  be  worth  making  a  comparative  trial  of  both 
methods. II 
Pentstemon — BiZ— Your  seedling,  if  tall,  will  make  a  hand- 
some border  variety  ;  the  shining  foliage  is  handsome,  and 
the  red  flowers  with  white  throats  will  be  very  ornamental.* 
Potatoes — We  have  been  favoured  with  many  more  communi- 
cations upon  this  subject,  and  we  have  again  selected  a  fev? 
for  publication.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  by  want  of 
room,  to  omit  all  tliose  wliich  contain  no  fresh  information, 
or  which  are  merely  echoes  of  the  opinions  xvc  have  ourselves  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject. 
Potting — Quenst — The  practice  of  elevating  the  ball  in  potting 
plants  merely  consists  in  removing  a  plant  from  one  pot  to 
another,  instead  of  placing  the  ball  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil— as  is  the  common  practice — to  raise  it  up  an 
inch  or  two  above  it,  leaving  a  hollow  space  all  round  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  one-sliift  system, 
means,  instead  of  moving  a  plant  out  of  a  small  pot  into  one 
only  a  size  larger,  to  move  it  into  a  large  pot  at  once — a  pot 
large  enough  for  the  plant  to  attain  its  full  size  in.  i?.  R. 
Protection — Flower  Fancier — Under  this  head,  at  p.  580,  you 
mil  find  general  directions  for  managing  pits  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  principal  thing  is  to  prevent  damp  from  below  ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  object  a  deep  drain  should  be  made 
round  the  pit  to  lay  the  inside  high  and  dry.  Then  if  sashes 
glazed  witli  stout  glass  be  employed,  there  will  be  no  risk 
from  the  winter,  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe,  when 
mats,  or  other  protecting  material,  can  be  added.  No  doubt 
it  was  damp  wliich  caused  the  mischief  you  complain  of.J 
Pruning — Hortensis — If  your  Pear  and  Apple-trees,  planted  and 
not  shortened  last  spring  are  sufficiently  vigorous,  you  need 
not  cut  them  back,  except  where  additional  branches  are 
required.  But  if  the  buds  are  not  well  developed  along  the 
branch,  you  must  shorien,  otherwise  you  will  have  too  much 
naked  wood.H 
Roses — Chromatella — None  of  the  tea-scented  sorts  are  perfectly 
hardy  ;  they  all  require  protection  in  winter.  We  should 
select  Bougere,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Elise  Sauvage.  We  fear 
your  reproach  is  merited.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  We  are  very  anxious,  and  if  you  would  favour  us 
with  some  hints  they  would  be  invaluable. 
Scarlet  Geranium — A — You  will  find  Compactum  one  of  the 

best  for  the  purpose. '■-■ 
The  Elm — We  have  measured  leaves  of  Mr.  Gill's  new  Elm  ; 
10  ins.  long,  and  Gins,  wide.  If  the  tree  continues  when  old 
to  bear  such  leaves,  it  will  be  a  very  remarkable  variety.  It 
belongs  to  the  species  called  by  botanists  Ulmus  montana,  the 
Witch  Elm. 
Walls — Ignoramus — Fruit-trees  will  bear  against  a  wall  not 
more  than  6  ft.  in  height ;  but  of  course  the  accumulation  of 
heat  will  not  be  so  great  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  wall 
was  higher.  The  coping  of  a  fruit-wall  ought  not  to  project 
more  than  two  inches. || 
Wasps— i>orsei — We  have  lately  inserted  some  receipts  for 
wasp  killing,  because  people  are  never  satisfied  tilltheyhave 
half-a-dozen  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but  we  really  can- 
not spare  any  more  room  for  the  subject.  Turpentine  is  an 
effectual  desti-oyer,  and  what  more  can  a  man  want  ?  Sul- 
phur and  gunpowder,  and  such  things,  are  quite  inferior  in 
their  effects. 
Miscellaneous — H  S — No  doubt  tea-scented  Roses  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  al- 
though they  are  tender  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  J ■ 

Perignarus—^ e  know  nothing  regarding  the  objects  exhibited 
at  the  Newcastle  Horticultural  Meeting  further  than  what 
was  given  at  p.   610.     The  account  was  abridged  from  a 

Newcastle    paper.J A  O  T— Camellias.     For  instance, 

the  old  double- white  is  not  so  long  lived,  and  does  not  bloom 
so  well  on  its  own  bottom  as  when  grafted  or  inarched  in 

the  usual  way. J Tippo — You  have  done  right  so  far  ;  but 

in  a  month  hence  you  may  shorten  a  few  of  the  roots. || 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Calceolarias — A  Suhsciniter — Your  seedlings  are  very  good  va- 
rieties, very  varied  in  their  colour  and  marking,  and  gene- 
rally they  are  flowers  of  good  form.'' WHH — The  speci- 
men marked  23  is  the  best  of  its  Icind  we  have  seen  ;  bright 
brown  ground,  with  deep  velvety  marking  :  it  is  a  rich  look- 
ing flower,  and  valuable  in  a  collection.  The  dark  self  is 
also  a  good  flower,  those  with  yellow  grounds,  and  deep 
crimson  brown  marldngs,  are  flne  in  colour,  but  not  equal  to 

the  others  in  form,  and  they  have  also  less  novelty.- 1  W 

— Neither  of  your  seedlings  are  sufficiently  large. Twcedside 

— Your  seedling  wants  a  clearer  ground  colom'.~ 
Carnation— J"  M  L — There  are  good  qualities  in  your  Rose 
Flake,  but  in  the  specimens  sent  there  is  a  want  of  petals  ;  if 
well  filled,  it  would  make  a  handsome  flower."^ 
Dahlias — J  B — Your  seedling  is  imperfect  in  the  centre,  the 
petals  open  irregularly',   and  we  do  not  consider  it  equal  *o 

specimens  of  its  colour  in  cultivation.""- C  iJ~No.  1  is  a 

round  flower  of  medium  size,  and  of  an  agreeable  primrose 
colour  ;  it  is  too  flat  in  front,  but  it  vidll,  we  think,  prove  a 
useful  second-class  flower.  No.  2  is  a  variety  of  good  general 
form,  having  a  finely-formed  petal;  colour,  carmine  rose  ;  it 
is  under  the  average  size.'" 
Fuchsias — WH H—Your  specimen  is  large  and  showy  ;  but  we 
consider  it  no  improvement,  having  so  many  divisions  in  the 

corolla.* G  N—^o.  20  ;  this  is  a  superior  flower,  stout,  of 

a  fine  and  glossy  texture,  bright  carmine  tube  and  sepals  ; 
the  latter  expanding  well,  exposing  the  corolla,  which  is  of  a 
purple  maroon  colour.     21,  a  bright  and  showy  flower,  but 

not  superior  to  sorts  ah'eady  out.* Y  Y^No.  1,   a  pretty 

and  elegant  light  variety,  but  not  superior  to  flowers  of  its 

class  now  in  cultivation.* A   Constant  Suhscriber—YoMP 

seedling  named  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  a  large,  stout,  light 
variety,  possessing  less  coarseness  than  is  common  with 
flowers  of  its  size  ;  the  sepals  expand  well,  and  expose  the 
corolla,  which  is  crimson  pm-ple  in  colour  ;  this  is  a  very  good 
variety  :  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  sepals  are  too  large  and 
too  long  for  the  size  of  the  flower.* 
Panstes— La  i^eine— The  colours  of  your  flower  ai-e  good,  but 
the  specimens  were  so  dried  up,  that  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  its  shape.* O—Pansies  require  to  be  packed  in  some- 
thing that  retains  moisture,  as  moss  of  blotting-paper  ;  your 
blooms  were  quite  curled  up  when  we  received  them,  we  can 
say  nothing  as  regards  shape  ;  colour  and  substance  good.* 

j^  jl/^Delicate  and  pretty  in  colour,  but  deficient  in  form 

and  substance.* JZ— The  colour  of  this  variety  is  very 

good,  but  it  appears  rather  deficient  in  the  outline  and  want- 
ing ill  substance.  The  bloom  appears  an  imperfect  one,  as 
the  three  lower  petals  are  well  formed,  and  the  deficiency  in 

the  outline  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower.* J  S  J D — 

JPlowers  similar  to  the  Pansy,  being  composed  of  petals  dif- 
fering in  form  and  marldng,  do  not  look  well  when  double  ; 
we  have  seen  specimens  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  sent, 
but  not  so  perfect.* 
Petunias— T^^^iT— Your  seedlings  are  not  equal  to  the  varie- 
ties sent  out  by  other  florists ;  the  veining  is  not  so  decided. 
No.  11  is  a  stout  and  good  flower,  and  the  best  among  the 

specimens  sent.* K  L — Your  flower  appears  to  be  a  pretty 

veined  variety,  but  it  was  too  dried  up  for  us  to  tell  much  about 

it.*^ B  ^— The  colour  of  your  seedling  is  agreeable,  but  the 

form  is  very  bad.* W  G~-Yo\xr  flowers  did  not  arrive  in 

good  condition  ;  what  we  could  see  of  the  dark  varieties  was 
favourable,  the  colour  appeared  of  a  superior  order.* 
*/■■  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  tiU  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 
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XrORTHAMPTONSHIRE  FARMING  and  GRAZ- 

1>  ING  SOCIETY,  1845. 

The  Host  Noble  tlie  JIabquis  of  Exeteb,  K.G..  President. 
THE  TRIAL  OF  IMPLEMENTS  will  take  place  on   Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  U  :  the  PLOUGHING  and  EXHIBITION  of  IM- 
PLEMENTS, on  TilDnsDAV,Scpt.  2.5,  at  Howell,  near  kettenng. 
PLOUGHING  OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 
Class  III.— To  tlio   PlouRhman    of  any    county,    including 
Farmei's'  Sons,  Fanning  Bailifl's,  Agricultural  Pupils,  or  Te- 
nants who  shall  plough  in  the  best  manner  with  two  horses 
.tbreast  without  a  driver,  half  an  acre  of  land  not  less  than  five 
inches  deep,   ivithin  3J  hours.   IW.  10s.      Persons  intending  to 
send  teams  to  compete  for  the  foregoing  Prize  must  give  notice 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  13th  of  September.  The  Teams 
must  be  on  the  ground  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

IMPLEMENTS. 
To  the  Maker  or  P.atentee  of  the  best  I'lough  (work  and  £    a    d 
draught  to  be  taken  into  consideration)  a  piece  of 

plate  value,  or  5    5    0 

To  the  Exliibitor  of  the  best  Turn-wrest  Plough  (to  be 

tried)  a  piece  of  plate  value,  or 5    5    0 

To  the  Maker  or  Patentee  of  any  Implement  or  Machine 
applicable  to  husbandry  (other  than  those  above  spe- 
cified) which  from  its  utility  in  saving  labour  or  ex- 
pense, simplicity  or  cheapness  of  construction,  or 
other  circimistances  should  be  deemed  by  the  Judges 
deserving  of  public  notice,  a  piece  of  plate  value,   or  5     5    0 
The  Implements  must  be  on  the  ground  by  S  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing preceding  the  show,  on  which  day  the  Trial  will  take  place, 
and  for  which  horses  will  be  provided  by  the  Society,  if  neces- 
eary. 

Persons  intending  to  exhibitfor  these  Prizes  must  give  notice 

to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Satm'day  the  13th  of  September, 

and  must  state  whether  they  wish  their  Implements  to  be  tried. 

H.  B.  WuiTWORTU,  Honorary  Secretary,  George  Row,  North- 

aropton, 


V^flt  ftgilcultural  ©alette* 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   WEEK. 
TaDft9DAV>       St^pt.  17— A^iiculturAl  Imp.Soo.  of  Ireland. 
FAR.MERS'  CLUBS. 
Sept.  15— H'.  Market,  Voxford  1  Sept.  17— Haileaton 

Sept.  16— Blofietd  atid  Watsham        j         Sept.  19— Halesworth 


The  results  of  experiments  in  electxio-cultuke 
are  by  this  time  generally  ascertained  :  our  own 
and  all  others  of  which  M-e  have  heard  show  that  no 
influence  is  exerted  on  the  growth  of  plants  by  an 
electro-conducting  connexion  between  elevated  and 
buried  wires,  arranged  either  as  Dr.  Forster  has 
recommended,  or  according  to  other  plaris  which 
have  been  tried.  The  word  electro-culture,  in  fact, 
must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  a  misnomer. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  electric  disturbance 
this  season  in  the  atinosphere — hail  and  thunder- 
storms have  been  more  than  usually  frequent — and 
we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  believe  that  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  are  conclusive  upon 
the  subject.  Their  results  leave  everybody  at  liberty, 
just  as  before,  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  electricity  on  the  growth  of 
plants — they  only  determine  our  ignorance  of  any 
means  by  which  this  influence  can  be  increased  or 
controlled. 

We  understand  that  many  hundred  acres,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  this  year  been  subjected 
to  Dr.  Fokster's  process.  Has  all  this  labour  been 
lost? — that  depends  on  the  object  of  those  who  un- 

r  dertook  it.  Doubtless,  some,  believing  in  the  evi- 
dence which  previously  existed  on  the  subject,  have 
speculated  in  electro-culture  as  a  means  of  profit — 
their  labour  certainly  has  been  useless,  and  they 
must  now  blame  either  their  own  carelessness  in  not 

I  having  previously  sufficiently  examined  that  evi- 

\  dence,  or  their  own  credulitj'  in  reference  to  what 
■n-e  must  consider  the  imperfect  observations  of 
others.  But,  wherever  the  subject  has  been  tested 
by  any  one  anxious  merely  to  determine  for  himself 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Forster's  theory,  the  expense 
and  labour  which  have  been  incurred  cannot  be  con- 
sidered lost,  for  the  object  of  their  outlay  has  been 
attained.  An  intelligently-planned  and  carefully 
executed  experiment,  if  its  results  be  ascertained  and 
recorded,  cannot  fail :  it  is  simply  a  cpiestion  asked 

■  of  nature,  and  what  the  experimenter  wants  is — an 
answer  .-  and  thus  the  success  of  an  experiment  de- 
pends not  upon  the  character,  but  upon  the  obvious- 
ness of  its  results.  Now,  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments we  allude  to  have  been  most  unequivocal,  and 
accordingly  those  who  performed  them  ought  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied. 

The  histor}'  of  the  excitement  which  has  prevailed 
on  this  subject  during  the  past  year  is  very  instruc- 
tive :  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  willingness  of  farmers 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  scientific  men — a  willing- 
ness which  greatly  increases  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  guides  to  agri- 
cultural improvement. 

Wheat  in  East  Norfolk  rarely  follows  any 
other  crop  than  Clover.  The  most  usual  deviation 
is  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Clover  plant, 
which  was  very  extensive  last  summer,  when  Peas 
or  Tares  are  resorted  to.  Few  Potatoes  are  grown 
in  this  county,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
towns.  Wheat  is  occasionally  sown  instead  'of 
Barley  after  Turnips,  but  its  very  general  failure 
last  year  after  that  crop  will  probably  operate  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  practice. 

Sowing  takes  place  generally  in  the  month  ofi 


October.     When,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain,  it  is 
difliicult  to  plough  the  Clover  layers  with  that  even, 
shallow,  and  unbroken  flag  (furrow-slice  or  sward), 
which  is  considered  desirable,  it  is  sometimes  later 
than  this.     The  ollands  (old  lands  or  two-year  old 
layers)  are  the  first  sown,  and  their   preparation 
differs  from  those  of  only  one  year.     They  are  first 
"  rice  or  wrest-l/aulhed,"  ribbed  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — a  very  thin  furrow  often  less  than  2  inches 
deep,  and  having  a   breadth  of  12   inches,   being 
turned  completely  over  upon  an  equal  space  of  un- 
broken ground.     After   lying  some  little  time   in 
this  state  the  land  is  cross-harrowed.     The  design 
of  the   operation  of  baulking  is  the  destruction  of 
the  Couch,  with  which  the  ollands  are  usually  infested, 
and   the  formation  of  a   crumb   or   small   portion 
of  fine  mould,  into  which  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  may  strike,  vvithout,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  soil  being  reduced  to  too  fine  and  broken  a 
state  ;  because  it  is  considered  that  Wheat  likes  a 
firm  bottom.     As  far  as  the  attainment  of  the  first 
object  is  concerned,  the  process  of  baulking  must  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  failure  ;  we  never  examined 
a  field  in   which  the  Wheat  was  coming  up,  and 
which  had  been  baulked,  without  finding  that  but  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  Couch  was  actually  de- 
stroyed, wiiile  a  large  portion  (which  had  become 
sufficiently  withered  to  appear  dead)  was  beginning- 
again  to  revive,  and  to  renew  its  struggle  with  the 
farmer,  with  the  advantage  of  increased  numbers  ; 
the  result  of  the  baulking  and  harrowing  having 
been,  for  every  root  of  Couch  that  was  killed,  to 
make  three  or  four  out  of  every  root  that  was  left 
alive.     A  better  plan  for  the  propagation  of  a  plant 
with  a  creeping  root  could  not  be  devised,  if  it  were 
valuable,  and  if  it  were  desirabl-e  to  keep  the  soil 
constantly  stocked  with  it.     The  use  of  the  cultiva- 
tor or  scarifier  (see  p.  193)  would  be  preferable  to 
that  of  the  plough,  under  these  circumstances  ;  one 
turn  of  it  on  tne  light  soils  of  Norfolk,  and  with  the 
active  habits  of  the  Norfolk  ploughmen,  would  cover 
five  acres  a  day  ;  and  if  two  turns,  one  crossing  the 
other,  should  be  found  necessary,  more  than  two 
acres  would  be  scarified  in  the  same  time.     Or  the 
Kentish  broadshare  might  be  used,  and  it  might  easily 
be  made  out  of  an  old   Norfolk  plough,  and  this 
would  broadshare  two  acres   and  a  half  in  a  day 
without  leaving  any  ground  unmoved.     By  either 
process   the   whole   of   the  soil,   to   the   depth   of 
2  inches,  would  be  loosened,  without  any  of  it  being- 
turned  over,  and  the  cross-harrowing,  which  ought 
immediately    to   succeed,  would  bring   the  Couch 
bodily  to  the  surface,  without  a  particle  of  earth 
adhering.     There  it  might  be  left  to  die,  and  in  this 
state,  if  the  weather  continued  hot  and  dry  for   a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  it  icoitld  die,  and  might  be 
turned  under  with  the  seed  furrow.     But  the  better 
because  the  safer  plan,  w-ould  be  to  gather  it  to- 
gether with  a  horse-rake,  and  burn  it  or  cart  it  off 
the  land.     The  production  of  a  crumb,  without  too 
much  breaking  of  the  ground,  would  be  secured  as 
well  either  by  scarifying  or  broadsharing,  as   bj' 
baulking.      The    remainder    of  the    operation   of 
Wheat  sowing  on  the  ollands  is  the  same  as  on  the 
layers  of  one  year  which  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
land  sow-n  with  Wheat.     The  seed  furrow,  in  each 
case,  does  not  exceed  4  inches  in  depth,  w-ith  a  width 
ot  12,  and  a  rolling  follows  closely  on  the  ploughing. 
On  both  descriptions  of  Clover-layer  drilling  and 
dibbling  are  indiscriminately  used.     None  is  sown 
broadcast.       The  drilling  is   performed  with   the 
well-known  machine,  and  the  drills  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lands,  contrary  to  the  practice  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  of  drilling  across  them, 
w-hich  obviates  any  inconvenience  arising  from  irre- 
gularities in  their  size. 

The  most  common  distance  between  the  drills  is 
six  inches  ;  though  some,  who  imagine  their  land 
not  to  have  sufficient  strength  for  that  distance,  sow- 
as  closely  as  four  or  five  inches.  A  few  have  this 
year  tried  nine-inch  intervals  w-ith  such  success  that 
they  mean  to  adopt  that  distance  on  the  better  por- 
tions of  their  farms,  though  they  contend  for  the 
necessity  of  narrow  intervals  on  the  inferior  soils. 
Wheat  is  rarely  sown  without  receiving  a  light 
dressing  of  dung  or  a  compost  of  marl  or  cla}' 
with  dung,  or  of  marl  or  clay  alone.  On  the  ol- 
lands this  is  given  before  the  baulking  ;  on  the  one- 
year  layers,  sometimes  just  before  the  seed  furrow-, 
sometimes  as  early  as  August,  when  it  lies  exposed 
for  weeks  to  the  eff'ects  of  the  atmosphere.  Such 
treatment,  w-here  marl  or  clay  are  used  alone,  is 
beneficial;  butvvhere  well-rotted  animal  manure 
forms  part  of  the  mixture,  the  practice  of  leaving  it 
thus  exposed  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 
The  quantity  of  seed  usually  drilled  is  ten  pecks. 

We  publish  this  statement  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
a  discussion  on  some  of  the  subjects  that  it  touches 
upon.  The  policy  of  applying  manure  directly  to 
grain  crops — the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  pre^ 


question  what  quantity  oF  seed  should  be  used  pe 
acre — all  involved  in  the  Norfolk  practice,  as 
regards  the  cultivation  of  Wheat,  are  well  w-orthy 
the  attention  of  our  correspondents. — E.  W. 

appearance1)f'the  crops. 

Ui-  EDW.VRD  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.,  HicnFiELD  House,  neah 
Lenton,  Nottingham.] 
{Continued from  p,  599.) 
Yorkshire  :    North  DciijIUon,   IVelherby. — I  omit- 
ted the  Potato  crop  in  the  notice  of  central  Yorkshire. 
It  is  uniformly  good,  no  dry  rot  this  season,  and  I  am 
happy  to' say  that  I  can  find  no  symptoms  of  the  new-er, 
l)Ut  not  less  destructive  disorder,  which  we  are  informed 
is  destroying  the  Potato  produce  of  the  south.     The 
harvest  has  now  begun. — J.  Hannam. 

Lincolnshire  :  The  Wolds. — Wheats  upon  light 
soils  are  very  mucli  mildewed  and  liroken  down  ;  but 
upon  thelieavy  and  Wheat  lauds  I  think  tlie  crop  will  be 
fair;  but  not  an  average  in  point  of  quality,  as  it  was  all 
thrown  down  by  the  rain  early  in  the  season.  The  Barley 
isagreat  crop  of  straw,and  very  badly  down;  the  quality 
will  be  very  bad.  The  Oat  crop  I  consider  good  all 
over,  excepting  about  the  Wolds  on  Caistor-top. 
Turnips  appear  to  have  given  over  growing  ;  in  fact, 
the  young  and  late  sown  Turnips  never  can  grow  into  a 
crop,  as  the  land  is  very  much  out  of  condition  and 
backward.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  too,  the 
Turnip  crop  appears  just  the  same.  As  regards  the 
Bean  crop,  w-herever  I  have  been,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  good,  as  far  as  straw  is  concerned,  although 
it  is  to  be  feared  there  w-ill  be  a  deficiency  in  the  corn, 
tlie  flowers  having  in  many  instances  set  very  ill. 

The  Fens. — Harvest  in  the  w-est  fen  has  been  going 
slowly  on  the  last  10  days,  and  the  report  of  the  Wheat  is 
very  unfavourable,  both  as  to  quantity  and  also  quality, 
which  mustbe  very  various;and  that  observation  will  .apply 
generally  throughout  the  county.  The  east  fen  suffered 
very  much  by  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm  and  the  cold 
spring,  which  caused  a  gre.at  breadth  to  be  plouglied  up, 
and  many  acres  that  were  allowed  to  stand  make  now 
a  wretched  appearance,  aiid  are  ripening  very  slowly, 
and  appear  to  be  attacked  with  mildew.  Altogether, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  the  Wheat  cannot  be  an  average 
crop  in  this  county;  the  Barley  is  very  vai-ious,  though 
generally  too  much  laid  and  "  tlirough-grown  "  to  be  a 
yielding  crop ;  it  must  be  coarse  in  quality,  a  deal  having 
been  down  before  it  was  in  ear,  from  the  wet 
weather,  and  now  the  young  seeds  having  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  it,  will  make  it  very  bad  to  harvest :  we 
shall  require  much  fine  weather  for  it,  and  have  had 
within  these  last  few  days  a  most  agreeable  change,  with, 
I  trust,  a  prospect  of  its  continuing.  The  Oat  crop 
generally  is  very  good  ;  new  Oats  selling  to-day  in  Bos- 
ton Market  at  21s.  per  qr.  (12  St.  per  bag).  The  hay 
crop  was  very  abundant,  but  a  most  miserable  season 
to  get  it,  and  very  much  damaged  ;  the  old  hay  was  nearly 
all  consumed  ;  so  that,  although  bad,  yet  on  the  whole 
w-e  shall  be  better  off  than  last  season.  People  gene- 
rally were  more  fortunate  with  their  seed  crops,  which 
were  generally  secured  before  the  very  heavy  rains. 
The  Turnip  crop  must  be  very  indifferent,  alihough 
within  these  last  few  days  much  improved  ;  yet,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  find  a  piece  growing  in  full  vigour,  they 
having  about  them  many  yellow  and  copper-coloured 
leaves  ;  in  some  districts  they  look  woefully.  Cole 
generally  in  the  fens  partake  of  the  Turnip  appearance, 
and  some  pieces  have  given  over  growdng  altogether. 
Lean  sheep  have  given  way  very  much  in  value,  from  the 
unfavourable  report  of  the  Turnip  crop;  it  is  said  they 
are  ver^-  indifferent  more  north,  'i'liere  was  one  sample 
of  new  Wheat  sold  this  day  in  Boston  Market,  which 
from  its  price,  40s.  per  quarter  (16  stone  per  bag), 
you  may  judge  to  have  been  of  only  moderate  quality. 

—  W.    B.      Wingate,    Hareby,      Bolinbroke. The 

merchants  hei-e  to-day  do  not  report  favourably  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  Wheat;  what  they  have  seen  (of  course 
not  much),  is  very  inferior.  Last  year  our  Lincolnshire 
Wheats  were  remarkably  fine,  averaging  over  18st.  net.  - 
This  year  17  St.  w-ill  top  them;  if,  indeed,  they  reach 
that — a  matter  of  some  doubt  to  my  mind.—  Boston. 

Caern.irvonshire  :  Brynybria,  near  Conicay  — The 
crops  never  looked  better.  Hay  in  general  w-as  good, 
though  some  which  w-as  late  got  in,  suffered  slightly 
from  the  wet.  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Potatoes, 
never  looked  more  promising,  but  are  sadly  in  w-ant  of 
better  weather,  which  of  late  has  been  wet  and  stormy. 
A  partial  commencement  of  the  harvest  has  taken  place 
in  some  early  places,  and  good  reports  are  given  of  the  - 
grain  ;  if  the  weather  takes  up  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  a  splendid  and  abundant  harvest.  Some 
districts  complain  slightly  of  mildew,  and  the  corn  being 
laid,  but  I  do  not  hear  that  it  has  suffered  to  any  great 
extent.  Turnips  do  well  everywhere  here. — J.  fVil- 
liams. 

Shropshire  :  Whitlington,  near  Oswestry. — Crops 
of  all  agricultural  produce  have  the  appearance  of  great 
abundance.  The  late  rains  have  injured  the  Wheat  in 
places.  The  crops  of  hay  have  been  most  abundant, 
and  well  got  in,  but  persons  who  cut  their  Grass  late  are 
now  having  it  destroyed  by  the  rains.  Garden  produce 
has  been  very  late  this  year.  We  have  had  about  3 
inches  of  rain  since  the  26th  of  July,  and  rain  every 
d.ay.  Tuesday,  the  Sth,  was  the  worst  of  all. — C.  A.  A, 
Lloyd. 

Worcestershire  :  The  Firs,  near  Bromsgrove. — 
The  hay  crop,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  keep  in  the 
spring  pastures  intended  for  mow-ing,  w-ere  grazed  late, 
w-hieh  has  retarded  the  hay,  but  the  showery  weather 


^  has  nevertheless  brought  forward  pretty  good  crops  of 
serve  a  firm  subsoil  on  which  to  grow  Wheat — the  '  Grass,  about  one-third  of  which  remains  to  be  cut ;  one- 
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third  of  it  Iiaving  been  riclied,  some  iu  doubtful  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  remaining  one-third  being  out  and  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  present  rainy  season.  Clover  is 
a  pretty  general  failure.  Turnips  very  good.  Potatoes 
look  very  luxuriant,  and  are  generally  expected  to  turn 
out  well.'  The  grain  crops  are  good  but  very  late,  and 
much  laid  by  the  present  heavy  rains  ;  they  are  becom- 
ing of  a  dark  and  unpromising  appearance.  Harvest 
■wUl  not  be  generally  commenced  here  under  about 
two  weeks. — J.  Fardon  {Aug.) 

Warwickshire  :  Birmingham  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion.— Several  farmers  have  had  lai-ge  quantities  of  hay 
-spoilt  by  the  late  raius,  but  that  which  was  stacked 
early  is  very  good.  As  regards  Clover,  Turnips,  and 
Potatoes,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  an  abundant  pro- 
duce. With  respect  to  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  there 
never  has  been  seen  more  promising  crops,  but  it  is 
feared  much  will  be  spoiled  or  else  deteriorated  bj'  the 
loDg-coutinued  wet  weather.  A  report  is  abroad  that 
in  many  instances  the  Wheat  is  attacked  both  by  mil- 
dew and  a  peculiar  kind  of  worm. — J.  Onion,  Curator. 

Northampton  :  Courtecn  Hall. — Hay  crop  large  in 
bulk,  the  early  crop  well  got,  the  late  crop  nearly  all 
more  or  less  damaged.  Clover  crop  nearly  a  failure 
from  drought  of  last  year.  Turnips  a  full  crop,  but 
wanting  dry  weather.  Mangold  Wurzel  very  good. 
Potatoes  good,  but  want  warm  weather.  Wheat,  on  tlie 
strong  lands,  stood  the  winter  well,  and  at  one  time 
bade  fair  for  a  vei-y  good  crop,  but  from  the  wind  and 
rain  is  mucli  laid,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  blighted. 
The  Wheat  on  the  light  lands  lost  plants  in  winter,  but 
has  tillered  out  to  be  a  good  crop  ;  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  that  as  to  the  other,  but  from  being  later, 
which  is  always  the  case  with  Wheat  after  losing  plant 
and  filling  up  in  the  spring,  there  is  more  danger  from 
mildew  aud  bligln.  I  consider  the  Wheat  crop  to  be  in 
a  precarious  state.  Oats  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  not 
much  grown  in  this  county.  Beans  heavy  in  the  straw, 
but  badly  corned.  Barley  a  very  good  crop,  much 
laid,  and  the  sample  must  be  .bad. —  W.  Gray. 

HljNTiNGDONSHIEE  :  Little  Barford,  St.Neots. — There 
appears  to  have  been  an  abundance  of  hay  obtained,  with 
less  injury  than  one  might  have  expected  from  the  fre- 
quent showers  all  summer.  Clovers  are  rather  deficient. 
Turnips  and  Potatoes  remarkably  good  ;  but  the  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  may  yet  be  considered  doubtful. 
Wheats  are  thin  on  the  ground,  and  assumed  a  very  un- 
favourable appearance  iu  the  spring,  after  which  they 
rallied  fast  and  threw  out  a  good  bold  head  ;  now  again 
a  variety  of  symptoms  evince  fhemeelves,  which  will 
terminate  favourably  or  otherwise  as  tue  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  next  month  taay  happen  to  be. — 
J.  Arlington, 

Cambridge:  Observalori/. — Hay,  generally  speaking, 
good  and  got  iu  well.  Clover  crops  good,  but  some 
damaged  by  the  rains  before  they  could  be  taken  in. 
Potatoes  at  present  very  good.  Turnips  in  abundance  ; 
we  have  had  very  favourable  weather  for  them.  Barley 
drops  very  heavy.  Oats  good.  Wheat  for  the  most 
part  thin  ;  the  farmers  appear  under  great  apprehen- 
sions that  the  Wheat  will  be  mildewed. — A.  G.  Berry. 

GloccestSeshire  :  Thornbury.  —  The  hay  crop  is 
heavy,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  harvested  well,  but 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  bad  hay  made.  All  root 
crops  are  looking  extraordinarily  well.  The  Potatoes 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Many  crops  of  Potatoes  have 
been  sold  already  at  from  25.  to  2s.  ?id.  per  sack  of 
2\  cwt.  at  harvest  time.  Wheat  crops  look  pretty  well, 
but  the  late  r.^ius  are  rapidly  injuring  them.  Wherever 
the  straw  is  heavy,  much  of  it  has  been  long  laid  and 
injured.  Barley  ci'op  promises  well,  and  Oats  are  look- 
ing pretty  fair.  Harvest  will  not  be  general  for  two 
weeks  yet. — J.  C.  Morton.  [Since  this  was  written 
the  Potato-fields  have  become  withered  and  black, 
and  the  tubers  are  rotting].  Hanhain.  —  In  a  soil 
so  varied  as  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  with 
systems  of  farming  so  opposite,  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  general  report  of  the  crops,  which  would 
apply  equally  to  the  several  localities  ;  but  in  a  j  ourney 
through  the  Gloucester  Vale  last  week,  a  district  prin- 
cipally pasture,  I  find  the  experience  of  many  to  be 
similar  to  ray  own,  i.  e.  that  the  season  is  at  least  a 
month  later  than  usual  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of 
Grass  for  mowing,  as  well  as  other  crops  ;  that  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  Grass  earlier 
than  their  neighbours,  and  iu  a  position  to  embrace  the 
first  fine  weather,  were  fortunate,  but  they  were  few  ; 
and  that  the  crop  of  Grass,  though  not  a  heavy  one,  has 
been  full  an  average  ;  but  an  unprecedented  quantity,  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  now  remains  unsaved,  aud  much 
of  it  materially  injured.  On  my  return  over  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  I  find  the  Clover  has  been  genei'ally  saved 
well,  with  full  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  and  Beans 
look  remarkably  promising,  and  the  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
though  occasionally  patchy,  and  not  quite  so  forward  as 
they  have  been  known  at  this  season,  yet  promise  on 
the  whole  to  be  a  good  crop.  The  Barley  and  Oats  are 
generally  heavy  ;  but  with  regard  to  Wheat,  much 
doubt  hangs  over  us  as  to  whether  it  is  not  injured  in 
the  ear,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  a  kind  Provi- 
dence sees  fit  to  favour  us  with  some  genial  sunshine, 
whether  that  which  is  not  already  injured  or  laid  may 
not  shortly  become  so.  My  impression  is,  that  iu  the 
localities  which  I  have  visited,  that  although  the  straw 
looks  ample,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  yet  the  ear  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  and  although  a  much 
greater  breadth  of  Wheat  is  sown  this  season  than  last, 
we  shall  not  have  such  a  bulk  of  grain  on  the  whole, 
even  supposing  we  should  have  favourable  weather  for 


greater  breadth  is  sown  to  Wheat  than  usual  arises 
from  the  knowledge  that  many  farmers  failed  in  i-aising 
their  quantity  of  Swedes  and  Turnips  last  year,  which, 
had  they  succeeded  in,  the  land  would  now  have  been 
in  Barley  or  Oats.  Some  fields  failed  of  the  Clover 
plant,  which  were  afterwards  also  prepared  for  Wheat ; 
and  I  think  no  casual  observer  can  ride  in  almost  any 
direction  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  much 
greater  breadth  than  usual  is  sown  to  that  grain. — 
£.'.  BurnelU 

Oxfordshire  :  Henley-on-  Thames.  —  The  Wheat 
crops  on  the  Chiltern-hills  are  generally  good,  although 
in  places  thinner  on  the  ground  than  last  year  ;  the 
straw  is  losing  its  blighted  black  appearance,  and  as- 
suming its  proper  golden  colour,  aud  will  prove  an  ave- 
rai'e  crop.  The  Barley  is  most  abundant  on  the  ground, 
ripe,  and  fit  for  cutting.  Oats  also  an  abundant  crop. 
Beans,  not  many  grown  here.  The  Turnip  crop  gene- 
rally good  ;  I  never  saw  the  Swedes  looking  better. 
The  Potato  crop  will  now  be  abundant  and  productive. 
The  Clover  crops  are  rather  defective  from  loss  of  plants, 
from  last  year's  drought.  The  early  crops  of  Grass 
were  abundant  and  well-housed  ;  the  late  crops  have 
suffered  much  from  the  cold  and  wet  of  July.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  crops  have  suffered  less  from  the 
last  14  days'  rain  and  showers  than  could  have  been 
expected.^ r.  W.  Jeston. 

Buckinghamshire  :  St.  Mary's  College,  High  Wy- 
combe.— Hay  crop  very  good  ;  much  of  it  injured  by 
the  wet.  Clover  crop  very  bad,  as  there  was  not  a 
plant.  Turnip  crops  generally  very  good  ;  requires 
dry,  warm  weather  for  a  good  growth.  Wheat  crops, 
on  the  strong  lands,  generally  very  good,  but  thin  on 
the  light  lands.  Barley  crops  very  good  on  all  kinds  of 
land ;  but  where  the  crops  are  large,  it  is  much  laid  by 
the  wet.      Oat  crops    good,  and  not  so  much  laid    as 

the  Barley. — J.G.  Tatem. Stone  Observatory. — The 

gVeater  portion  of  the  hay  was  got  in  well,  though 
amidst  showery  weather  ;  the  crops  were  almost  inva- 
riably good.  Wheat  crops  are  barely  an  average  ;  and 
mildew  .appears  rather  seriously.  Oats  and  Barley  are 
in  good  quantity  and  condition  at  present  ;  they,  how- 
ever, are  late  in  i-ipening,  from  the  want  of  warm  winds 
and  sun.  The  second  crops  of  Grass  look  well,  and  if 
the  weather  brightens,  will  prove  a  better  crop  than  the 
first  of  last  year. — J.  Glaisher. 

Monmouthshire:  Pilston,nenr  Chepstow. — All  clay- 
land  Wheats  promised  an  enormous  crop  up  to  the 
middle  of  July  ;  since  then,  both  those  which  were 
early  aud  late  sown  have  been  much  blighted  ;  sandy- 
land  Wheats  are  not  so  good  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  yet  expect  an  avei'age  crop.  I^he  present  apjtear- 
ance  of  the  Barley  and  Oat  lands  promise  a  great  crop. 
All  green  crops  look  well.  Many  hay  crops  have  been 
good,  but  not  great,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  spoiled. 
—R.  W.  Purchas. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  Sedenhall. — The  crops  in 
East  Norfolk  aud  Suffolk  are  extremely  variable — as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  is  the  farming.  In  fact,  the  means 
and  talent  of  the  producer  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  the  produce,  and  these  are  two  qualities 
of  which,  however  much  our  yeomanry  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  them,  they  are  apparently  unwilling  to  give 
exhibition.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  great  variety 
in  the  Wheat  crop  does  exist,  and  although  this  season, 
on  well  manured  and  well  cultivated  soils,  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  profitable  Wheat  growing 
lands,  the  crop  is  not  so  .abundant  as  it  was  last  year  by 
6  or  8  bushels  per  acre,  yet  when  beef  and  mutton  are 
abundantly  produced  by  the  use  of  oilcake  and  other 
artificial  food,  crops  are  very  strikingly  augmented 
yearly,  aud  iu  this  part  of  the  country  a  difference  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  is  visible,  and  it  is  obvious  th.at 
where  the  large  farmer  has  security  from  his  landlord 
extra  production  will  suffice  to  meet  a  lower  price,  but 
where  the  occupations  are  small,  scarcely  any  lease  or 
security  is  eithtr  sought  or  offered;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  what  degree  of  disinterestedness  can  we  attri- 
bute to  those  who,  at  our  Agricultural  Meetings,  harp 
upon  the  cry,  "  Improvement  of  the  art  by  the  aid  of 
science,"  "  Spare  no  expence  in  the  production  of  your 
crop."  I  have  now  a  Russian  gentleman  with  me,  of 
much  intelligence,  travelling  for  agricultural  informa- 
tion, aud  I  was  pleased  with  his  rational  inquiry,  why  I 
made  so  much  beef  and  mutton  ?  for  in  that  lies  the 
essence  of  success  iu  farming.  I  told  him  I  lived  under 
an  excellent  country  squire,  whose  estate  was  his  own, 
and  whose  opinion  was  that  those  were  the  best  tenantry 
who  showed  the  value  they  set  on  their  own  resources 
by  developing  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  growth  of 
large  crops  for  their  otvn  profit  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  not 
only  their  own  interests,  but  those  of  their  landowner 
were  served — his  estate  was  benefited.  I  intended  this 
to  have  been  an  agi-icultural  report :  I  must  describe 
the  state  of  the  crops.  Barley  is  a  greater  crop  than 
last  year,  but  the  latenCL-s  of  the  season,  and  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  young  Clover,  will  greatly  affect  the 
quality,  and  when  it  is  lodged  early,  cutting  will  be  ne- 
cessary, though  a  ripe  keruel  is  advisable  for  the  malt- 
ster. Oats  are  but  little  grown  in  these  counties.  The 
Bean  crop  is  like  the  Wheat,  extremely  variable,  but  I 
think  it  is  an  average  crop,  aud  a  greater  breadth  is 
sown;  for  as  tenants  may  not  sell  hay,  the  Bean  crop  is 
more  agreeable  to  their  i)ockets.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  owners  of  land  to  exchange  all  sorts  of  pro- 
duce for  oilcake  or  Other  artificial  food  :  for  a  tenant  at 
will,  though  hindered  by  prudence  froni  purchasing  lin- 
seed, would  gladly  do  this,  for  he  would  then  have  secu- 
rity for  his  outlay,  and  thus  produce  fat  in  lieu  of  lean 


ripening  it  from  this  time.      My  belief  that  a  much  [  meat,  and  the  owner  would  ultimately  be  a  gainer  by 


the  improvement  of  his  property.  Peas  are  well  podded, 
but  the  wet  weather  has  much  diminished  their  quan- 
tity. Turnips  on  cold  land  do  not  look  promising,  but 
on  kind  soils  they  are  good.  Mangold  Wurzel  is  good. 
Clovers,  with  understanding-clover  farmers,  are  good. — 
John  Gedney. 

Essex  :  Harding  Bower.- — Hay  crop,  about  an  ave- 
rage ;  mostly  well  got.  Clover  less  than  an  average; 
second  crop  not  looking  favourably.  Turnips,  good 
plants  and  growing  well.  Wheat  an  average  crop,  aud 
would  have  been  much  better  but  for  the  weather ;  the 
heads  have  not  filled  up  so  well  in  the  middles,  and  there 
are  some  blighted  iu  this  neighbourhood.  Barley  but 
little  grown  on  the  London  clays  ;  they  are  above  an 
average  by  a  quarter  to  the  acre.  Oats,  very  various  ; 
some  excellent,  and  others  most  deficient.  Peas,  in 
places,  never  better,  and  in  other  places  ruined  by 
blight.  Beans,  above  an  average.  (These  observations 
refer  to  the  south-west  portion  of  Essex.) — C.  We'lts. 

Dunmoiv  Agricultural  Society,  Great  Dunmow. — 

The  hay  crop  here  has  been  one  of  the  largest  for  some 
years.  Clover,  capital.  Turnip  plants,  too,  very  good, 
there  being  no  complaint  anywhere  in  this  district. 
There  is  doubtless  some  defect  in  the  set  of  Wheat,  par-i 
ticularly  white  Wheat  ;  but  still  there  is  a  prospect  of 
an  average  crop.     Barley  shows  for  an  abundant  crop  ; 

and    Oats   are   also  good, —  A.  Bai field. Snffron 

Walden.  —  The  spring  crops  are  excellent  :  Barley 
abundant ;  Oats  generally  good  ;  and  Turnips  very  fine. 
Hay  is  an  abundant  crop,  better  than  has  been  seen  for 
years  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  badly  got  up,  from  the 
weather  being  unpropitious.  Wheat  is  generally  good, 
but  iu  some  places  badly  set,  and  liable  to  red  gum  and 
blight,  from  coutinued  moisture  and  want  of  sun. 
Clover  and  after-feed,  from  the  same  causes,  will  be 
abundant,  but  the  getting  up  of  small  seeds  has  been 
precarious.  The  harvest  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  full 
fortnight  later  than  usual. —  T.  Spurgin. 

Berkshire  :  Kingston-inn,  near  Abingdon. — There 
has  been  a  gi-eat  crop  of  Grass  everywhere  ;  and  on  the 
earlier  and  higher  land  the  hay  has  generally  been  well 
got  in,  but  on  the  low  meadows,  near  the  Thames,  much 
of  it  must  be  partially  injured.  Some  of  the  Clover- 
fields  were  so  much  injured  by  frost,  that  they  were 
broken  up,  .and  planted  with  Beans  ;  where  frost  did  not 
injure,  the  Clovers,  like  the  meadows,  are  very  abun- 
dant. Swedes  and  other  varieties  of  Turnips,  Beet,  and 
most  other  root  crops,  are  very  prnmising.  Wheat  is  a 
heavy  crop,  long  eared,  and  stands  well  up  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Barley,  which  is  everywhere  a  heavy 
crop,  but  some  of  it  lodged  by  thunder  showers.  Oats 
are  little  cultivated  here  ;  the  principal  variety  is  the 
Tartar  Oat ;  it  is  a  heavy  crop,  but  quite  green.  Peas 
are  a  good  crop  ;  mostly  lying  on  the  ground,  cut  and 
damaged  by  wet.  Beans  seem  free  from  fiy,  and  look 
well.  All  these  crops  will  be  nearly  a  month  later 
than  last  year.  The  mean  temperature  of  July  was 
about  60"  ;  the  rain  3-0  inches,  which  fell  on  23  days;  • 
and  cloudy  throughout.  And,  since  August  began,  "  the 
rain,  it  raineth  every  day."  (This  report  is  for  the  dis* 
trict  from  Abingdon  to  Farringdon.) — A.  Murdoch. 

Middlesex  :  62,  Bercsford-street,  Walworth. — Not- 
withstanding there  has  been  rain  in  July  on  21  days, 
yet  the  quantity  fallen  has  only  been  2-07  inches,  or 
nearly  1  inch  below  the  average,  so  that  the  crops  in 
the  Sliddlesct  and  Surrey  districts  have  received  less 
damage  than  in  many  other  counties.  Iu  Surrey  the 
hay  has  been  a  good  average  crop,  and  well  got  in  ; 
and  the  Clover  in  some  places  was  very  heavy,  and 
housed  without  damage.  The  Turnips,  from  constant 
showers,  look  well.  The  after-math  is  very  plentiful, 
and,  in  the  Clover  grounds,  luxui-iant.  Wheat  looks  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and,  from  the  few  heavy  rains,  very  little 
is  beaten  down  ;  some  of  the  ears  are  four  or  five 
grains  deficient,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  during  the 
blooming  season.  Barley  promises  a  good  crop ;  and 
Oats,  although  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  usual,  will 
not  be  deficient  either  in  grain  or  straw. —  fV.  H.  While. 
Kent  :  Sandwich. — Hay  crops  generally  good,  al- 
though the  produce  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  rain  incidental  to  the  haVvestmg. 
Clover,  exceedingly  good,  but  not  well  harvested  in  ge- 
neral, owing  to  rains.  Sainfoin  abundant ;  early  crops 
got  up  well,  the  late  snfifered  from  rains.  Turnips  re- 
markably fine.  Potato  crop  deficient,  and  sufi'ering  from 
a  remarkable   endemic  disease,  causing  the  tubers  to 

rot I    will   add  my  own   opinion    that   this   disease 

originates  in  a  peculiar  mouldiness  or  minute  vegetable 
fungus,  which  has  generated  in  the  soil.  Wheat 
promises  about  an  average  crop.  Blight  is  by  no  means 
prevalent.  Barley,  pretty  near  an  average  crop,  iu 
quantity  and  quality.  Oats  good,  as  reported  in  all 
quarters  of  the  county.  Beans  look  well,  but  by  some 
the  crop  is  not  expected  to  be  great ;  I  consider  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  quite  equal  to  the  average 
produce.  Peas  exceedingly  good  and  abundant ;  locally 
they  are  somewhat  injured  by  the  attacks  of  ''  dolphin." 

—  W.H.  Wfcks. -Wingham.- — The  crop  of  Wheat 

is  not  more  than  |  of  an  average,  full  four  sacks 
deficient  of  last  year's  crop  ;  but  then  the  crop  of 
Wheat  of  1844  was  much  more  than  an  average  crop  ; 
there  is  not  only  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  ears,  but 
a  vast  many,  in  some  fields  one-third  dead  ears,  what 
we  call  here  the  "  white  blight."  We  are  not  withal 
yet  clear  of  the  mildew  ;  I  have  known  it,  and  only  a 
few  years  since,  have  an  extraordinary  effect,  just  on 
the  ear,  and  at  the  commencement  of  harvest,  and 
when  it  w.as  not  possible  to  reap  it  iu  time  to  save  it ; 
this  may  occur  this  year.  On  a  close  examination  of 
the  ears,  instead  of  four  sets,  in  most  cases  fheve  are 
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onJy  two.  My  brother,  who  is  a  large  fanner  in  Essex, 
says,  Wheat  is  sadly  deficient  in  that  county.  The  hay 
crop  never  was  greater,  but  it  has  been  stacked  mostly 
in  a  bad  state.  Clovers  are  mostly  spoiled.  Turnips 
are  exceedingly  good.  Potatoes  are  nearly  a  failure  ; 
the  tops  are  all  either  dead  or  dying,  and  the  Potatoes 
are  rotten,  hundreds  of  acres  will  not  pay  for  digging 
up  :  this  is  a  new  disease.  My  Barley  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  generally  about  here  ;  the  Barley  tilths  are  bad. 
This  is  not  an  Oat  country.  Peas  are  a  great  crop, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  late  sown  ones,  which 
have  suffered  by  the  louse.  Beans  are  likely  to  be  a 
heavy  crop,  the  louse  has  attacked  many  fields,  but  there 
is  a  remedy  for  this  by  cutting  ofi"  those  tops  which  ai"e 
found  attacked  by  tliem.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
deficiency  in  any  corn  crop  but  ^lieat.  Turnip-seed 
is  nearly  a  failure.  The  second  Clover  crop  appears  to 
me  blighted. — R.  Malson. 

Sussex  :  Parham. — The  hay  crop  is  a  pretty  abun- 
dant one,  but  the  late  rain  has  much  retarded  its  being 
carted  in  good  condition.  The  young  Clover  and 
Grasses  are  looking  very  healthy  ;  the  late  i-ains  have 
kept  them  growing.  Turnips  are  a  good  crop  ;  the 
trireworm  has  been  very  destructive,  in  many  instances 
the  laud  has  been  sown  two  or  three  times  \nthout 
success.  The  M'heats  on  good  soils  have  been  much 
lodged,  conseijuenily  will  be  much  short  of  an  average 
crop ;  on  inferior  soils  it  looks  much  brighter  in  the 
straw,  and  much  fi'eer  from  mildew.  Barley  and  Oats, 
indeed  all  late  sown  core,  look  well,  and  if  we  have  a 
favourable  harvest,  I  hope  the  ^\Tieat  will  yield  better 

than  is  anticipated. — J.  Morton. Fotkinglon. — The 

hay  crop  is  very  bulky,  but  tlie  quality  must  be  bad,  as 
we  had  scarcely  two  fiue  days  together  dui-ing  the  hay 
harvest.  Clover  is  a  partial  crop,  the  long  drought 
of  last  summer  left  the  plants  in  a  weakly  state,  so  that 
many  were  unable  to  stand  the  winter,  consequently 
hundreds  of  acres  were  ploughed  up  and  sown  to  corn. 
Turnips  are  a  partial  crop,  the  wireworm  being  very 
pre\-a!ent,  m.-my  are  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  to 
Kape.  Lucerne,  in  many  places,  is  much  affected  by 
blight,  which  I  fear  will  injure  the  crop  to  a  great 
extent.  Wheat  is  very  heavy  in  straw,  and  on  our  best 
Wheat  lands  the  crop  is  much  laid  and  greatly  affected 
by  mildew  on  light  laud,  such  as  Clover  leas.'&e.  ;  the 
wireworm  has  committed  great  ravages.  We  also  find 
fliat  the  best  crops  are  very  deficient  in  the  ear-,  the 
number  of  corns  or  grains  are  by  no  means  large, 
and  in  many  places  the  rust  or  red  gum  is  showing 
itself  to  some  e.xtent,  and  as  a  backward  hai-vest  is 
seldom  found  to  be  a  good  yield  in  Wheat,  our  pros- 
pects for  an  average  crop  .are  faint.  Barley  is  an  im- 
Usually  heaii-y  crop,  but  in  many  places '  too  much 
straw  for  the  maltster.  Oafs  are  also  an  abundant 
crop  in  most  places.  Peas,  such  as  were  sown  early, 
are  a  good  crop,  but  those  which  were  sown  backward, 
and  the  white  boilei-s,  are  consequently  destroyed  by  an 
insect  called  the  "dolphin."  Beans  have  an  abun- 
dance of  haulm,  which  is  not  so  thickly  set  as  at  some 

seasons,  but  the  crop  must  be  a  very  good  average. 

J.   Shoosmith. 

Hampshire  :  Limehouse.  —  The  Wheat,  in  conse- 
quence, I  believe,  of  the  stormy  weather  during  the 
blooming  season  proves  deficient ;  .and  I  hear  this  is  also 
fte  case  in  Berkshii'e,  and  it  is  said  will  reduce  the 
anticipated  crop  as  much  as  a  sack  per  acre.  Our 
disu-ict  may  be  s.-ud  to  be  forward,  although  the  fields 
are  going  off  to  maturity,  unequ.al  in  coloui-  and  quality. 
Our  Oats  and  Barley  are  almost  as  variable  as  the  fields 
they  grow  in,  and  the  samples  will  prove  equally  so  as 
to  colour  and  quaUty,  but  I  think  will  be  quite  an 
average.  The  earliest  sown  is  invariably  the  best. 
Beans  and  Peas  an  average,  but  many  forward  Peas 
spoiled  by  the  long-continued  showery  weather.  Winter 
Beans,  where  they  stood  the  spring  frost,  a  good  crop. 
The  most  forward  sown  Turnips  and  Swedes  are  the 
best  this  year.  The  wireworm  grub  and  e.trnig  (Forfi- 
eula  auricularia)  are  attackmg  the  latter  most  annoy- 
ingly,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  been  ploughed 
np  and  the  land  resown,  but  where  the  land  has"  not 
been  highly  manured  and  cultivated  they  will  even 
then  prove  failures.  Bones  and  sulphuric  acid  of  every 
strength  have  beeu  tried  very  extensively,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  its  disappointuig  any  one.  The  most  approved 
mixture  appears  to  be  a  sack  of  bone  per  acre,  dissolved, 

and  a  sunicieut  quantity  of  ashes  to  make  it  drill. 

J.  W.  Clarke. Southumptun . — The  crop  of  pasture 

hay  maybe  considered  as  abundant,  though  not  equal  in 
quantity  to  that  of  1S43.  Clover  has  been  an  unequal 
crop,  in  some  places  being  very  abundant,  but  in  most 
instances  deficient.  The  latter  may  be  attributed  to 
the  remai-kable  dry  weather  of  last  year  throughout 
the  sowing  season.  The  crop  of  S.-iinfom,  on  the  chalk 
hills,  is  very  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  Clovers  and 
Sainfoms  -n-as  stacked  before  the  rain,  but  a  small  por- 
tion has  been  injured  in  the  field,  and  a  large  portion 
in  ricks  before  they  were  thatched.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  meadow  hay  has  been  injured  by  the  wet 
weather,  and  salt  has  been  greatly  iu  requisition  in 
rendering  damaged  hay  palatable.  The  "ttTieat  at  one 
time  exhibited  throughout  the  county  the  promise  of 
great  abundance,  and  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
the  wireworm  in  the  sprmg.  a  bad  field  of  Wheat  formed 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  long  continuance  of  cold, 
nngenial,  and  cloudy  weather,  has  had  a  more  injurious 
effect  on  this  crop  than  on  any  other.  Blight  is  greatly 
complained  of.  In  places  the  corn  is  sadly  beaten°down, 
and  in  others  an  unhealthy  appearance  is  exhibited,  and 
the  great  absence  of  sun  throughout  the  month  of  July 
must  vmquestionably   have  a   considerable  effect  upon  | 


the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  grain.  The  Bai'ley 
crop  which  was  put  into  the  ground  under,  perhaps,  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  ever  remembered,  is 
remarkably  thick  on  the  ground,  but  is  considerably 
beaten  down  by  the  weather,  even  more  so  than  Wheat ; 
and  though  the  quantity  no  doubt  will  still  be  large,  we 
opine  that  inferior  samples  will  predominate.  Oats  are 
likely  to  be  a  good  crop,  and  Peas  and  Be;ins  abundant 
crops,  e.xcept  in  those  instances  where  the  latter  were 
planted  in  the  mild  weather  of  January,  and  previous 
to  the  severe  frosts  of  February  and  March.  Straw  of 
all  descriptions  will  be  abundant.  Tares  have  proved 
an  inferior  crop,  having  suffered  greatly  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  consequently  unusual 
ravages  of  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  To  those  causes  also  may 
be  attributed  the  remarkable  abundance  and  luxuriance 
of  weeds  of  all  descriptions.  The  Tm-nip  crop,  on  the 
whole,  promises  well ;  the  season  has  been  favourable 
to  the  effect  of  laud  tillage  and  artificial  manure.  On 
ti'aveiling,  however,  through  a  part  of  the  chalky  dis- 
tricts of  this  county,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  somewhat 
sm-prised  to  find  that  in  some  instances  the  Turuip-crop 
had  failed,  and  in  others  proved  scanty  and  patchy. 
H.ii'vest  will,  unquestionably,  he  very  late,  and  iu  mauy 
instances  Barley  will  take  the  precedence  of  WTieat. 
—  JV.  C.  Spoorier. 

DoESETSUiKE :    IVesl    Sucknowle,    Corfe    Castle 

The  Clover  crop  has  been  deficient ;  meadow  hay  very 
abundant,  and  the  herbage  good  ;  some  has  been 
damaged  by  the  wet  and  damp  weather,  but  much  is 
gone  into  stalk  in  good  condition.  Wheat  has  plenty  of 
straw,  but  it  has  been  injured  by  the  high  winds  and 
damp  and  misty  atmosphere  ;  for  some  time  piist  the 
eai"  is  not  well-filled,  and  a  good  yield  is  not  e.'ipected, 
particularly  on  the  high  lands  ;  we  have  none  yet  cut, 
and  the  harvest  will  not  be  general  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  many  places.  Barley  and  Oats  are  very  good; 
Peas  have  the  appearance  of  a  deficient  produce.  Po- 
tatoes, Tui'uips,  and  Mangold  Wiu-zel  very  good  ;  Grass 
and  all  keep  in  great  abundance  ;  and  all  sorts  of  stock 
fetch  a  high  price. — //'.  Voss. 

So-MEKSETSHiRE  :  Beckint07i,  near  Bath. — .Accord- 
ing to  my  own  observations,  and  the  inquiries  which 
I  have  made  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
with  regard  to  the  Whe.-it,  the  ear  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
fuU  as  in  a  year  of  plenty,  but  there  is  little  blight,  and 
ample  straw.  Barley  and  Oat  crops  decidedly  good  ; 
Turnips  never  better.  With  respect  to  the  hay,  there 
has  been  some  made  very  good,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  indifferent ;  the  crop  has  been  abundant.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  hope  for  more  than  an  average  harvest. 
This  is  the  11th  of  August,  and  already  2-H  inches  of 
rain  has  fallen. — C.  Btathwaite. 

Devonshire  :  Plymouth. — The  Wheat  crop  about 
an  average  ;  it  would  have  been  large,  but  the  grains 
in  many  parts  are  likely  to  be  light.  The  crop  of 
Barley  is  very  fine,  considerably  above  an  average ; 
Oats  are  also  reported  as  very  fine  ;  Turnips  are  look- 
ing well,  but  it  is  rather  e.irly  to  say  much  about  them. 
With  regard  to  hay,  it  is  a  little  above  an  average, 
but  a  good  deal  has  not  been  well  saved,  from  the  re- 
cently very  unsettled  state  of  the  weather.     No  rain 

has    fallen  here    since   the   10th R.   Bishop. 

Chagford. — Hay:  This  crop  was  generally  a  heavy 
one,  and  that  portion  (Clover  &.<:.)  which  was  cut 
early  was  saved  in  fair  condition,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop,  consisting  of  meadow  Grass,  the  almost  inces- 
sant rain  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  this  month  has 
very  seriously  injm-ed  ;  we  had  fine  weather  last  week, 
which  gave  farmers  an  opportunity  of  getting  it  all  iu, 
though  much  of  it  was  scarcely  worth  saving.  Clover 
and  After-Grass.- — This  is  now  abundant,  and  indeed 
the  grazing  ground  throughout  the  season  has  been  full 
of  Grass,  though  from  the  lengthened  time  required 
for  feeding  bullocks,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  fattening  as  the  lighter  crops  of  last  year.  No  doubt 
the  wet  weather  has  tended  in  some  degree  to  keep  back 
cattle.  Of  Wheat  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion, 
but  I  think  on  the  whole  we  may  set  it  down  here  to  be 
an  average  crop  ;  the  hmthens  are  certainly  heavy,  but 
the  samples  will  not  at  all  equal  those  of  last  year. 
Barley  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Wheat  crop 
in  ripening,  and  it  is  generally  thought  will  be  a  most 
abundant  yield,  though  the  colour  may  be  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  rains.  Oats  look  well,  and  will  be,  I 
think,  a  good  average  ;  it  is  generally  backward.  We 
had  very  fine  weatlier  for  preparing  the  land  and  getting 
in  the  Swedes,  and  the  crops  of  Turnips  generally  are 
looking  quite  as  well  as  we  could  possibly  expect  after 
such  wet  and  cold  weather;  they  are  reguUir  in  the 
ground,  and  the  fly  has  done  no  damage  since  the  very 
earliest  sowing  of  Swedes,  when  some  few  fields  were 
destroyed,  but  quite  in  time  for  a  second  sowing,  which 
has  been  successful.  Potatoes. — This  most  valuable 
crop  is  very  irregular  in  quality,  tliough  on  the  whole  I 
believe  the  late  Reds  are  pretty  good  in  appearance ;  all 
the  early  sorts  and  pigs'  Potatoes  fail  in  all  this  district, 
to  an  alarming  extent.  I  hear  very  general  complaints 
of  the  early  Potatoes  being  found  on  cutting  them  to 
be  (what  is  called  here)  dead  ;  that  is,  they  look  perfect 
outside,  but  have  a  sort  of  dry  rot  in  the  inside ;  the 
stalks  also  in  almost  every  field  are  here  and  there 
looking  as  though  they  were  dying  away,  the  leaves 
being  quite  withered.  The  curl  also  is  prevalent.  The 
early  crops  on  some  farms  have  entirely  failed  from 
these  causes. — Richard  L.  Berry. 

CoR.vwiU.  :  Kilkhampton,  near  SIratlon. — My  own 
personal  observations  extend  to  about  20  miles  north, 
and  20  miles  south  of  the  west  and  east.  The  straw  crop 
is  almost,  without  an  e-xception,  very  heavy.     Barley 


and  Oats  promise  a  remarliably  good  yield  of  corn  as 
well  as  of  straw.  Of  the  Wheat,  I  confess  I  have  my 
doubts  ;  the  very  chilly  wet  weather  of  which  we  had  a 
considerable  degree  from  the  time  of  the  Wheat  coming 
into  blossom  to  the  present  day,  accompanied  fre- 
quently with  heavy  gales  of  wind,  has  proved,  I  fear, 
somewhat  injurious  to  that  grain  ;  the  top  part  of  the 
ear,  generally  speaking,  has  been  much  beaten  about, 
and  is  consequently  deficient,  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  yield  will  be  bad  compared  with  last 
years'  crop  ;  but  yet  the  heavy  burden  of  straw  may  in 
some  measure,  compensate  for  that  injury.  The  Oats- 
I  consider,  generally,  as  heavy  a  crop  as  any  we  have 
had  for  many  years,  both  as  to  straw  and  com,  yet  the 
great  drain  there  has  been  for  some  months  past  upon 
the  stock  of  Oats  iu  hand,  owing  to  the  deficiency  in 
last  year's  crop  must  render  that  stock  very  small,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  anticipate  so  great  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  that  grain  as  some  may  do,  even  if  the  present 
crop  be  well  saved.  There  is  a  very  fiue  plant  of  Clover 
iu  those  straw  crops  (Barley  and  Oats)  where  seeds 
were  sown,  and  which  the  rainy  weather  has  caused  to 
grow  of  late  very  luxuriantly,  iu  some  cases  to  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  straw  or  more ;  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  some  difficulty,  and  a  length  of  time  required,, 
in  getting  such  crops,  so  late  iu  the  season,  in  a  proper 
state  to  mow.  The  Oat  harvest  in  the  great  Oat  district 
(the  Moors)  will  scarcely  commence  till  the  beginning  of 
September.  Barley,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  ou 
which  it  is  gener^ly  grown,  will  be  cut  earlier.  The 
hay  harvest  has  been  a  very  catching  one  ;  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  in  this  neighbourhood  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  crop  has  been  saved  prime,  though 
a  great  deal  has  been  put  together  iu  middling  condi- 
tion. The  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass  were  good, 
though  some  complaints  were  made  that  the  bottom 
Grass  in  the  meadows  was  not  so  thick  as  in  some 
years.  Grass  is  now  very  abundant  everywhere  ; 
before  Midsummer,  the  farmers  on  dry  soils  felt  a  want 
of  Gi'ass,  owing  to  then*  having  been  obliged  from  the- 
want  of  keep  in  the  spring  to  eat  it  as  fast  as  it  came. 
The  green  crops.  Turnips  and  Mangold  Wurzel,  are 
very  promising.  In  some  cases  the  Swedes  may  be  too 
much  so,  for  if  wet  weather  continue,  they  are  so  ad- 
vanced that  mildew  may  probably  ensue John  Davis. 

[The  greater   portion    of    these    observations  were- 
written  about  the  middle  of  August.] 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAINING-TILES, 

{Continued  from  p.  615.) 

In  the  few  estimates  I  have  made  in  this  lecture,  I 
have  founded  them  upon  a  supposition  that  the 
di'ainage  was  executed  at  8  yards  apart.  I  must 
guard  myself  against  having  it  supposed  that  I  consider 
that  the  distance  to  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  It  is  hardly 
practicable  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  that  head  applicable 
to  all  soils  and  situations.  There  is,  however,  muclx 
justness  in  an  observation  somewhere  made  by  Mr- 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  that  from  IS  to  25  feet  from  drain 
to  drain  will  be  found  a  good  practical  distance.  Th& 
depth  of  the  di'aiu  should  never  be  less  than  3  feet,  and 
there  are  those  who  affirm  confidently  tliat  4  feet  is  far 
better  than  3. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  great  majority  of  drainera 
are  cutting  their  drains  much  too  shallow.  I -advise 
men  who  have  any  doubt  upon^the  subject,  and  who  con- 
sider 20  or  24  inches  sufficient,  to  try  in  the  same  field 
depths  of  2  feet,  3  feet,  and  4  feet,  and  to  leave  their 
mains  open,  and  to  observe  the  working  of  the  different 
drains,  and  their  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  land. 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  im- 
portant matter  of  refilling  the  drains.  When  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  first  propounded  his  views  on  drain- 
ing and  subsoiling  to  the  public,  he  advised  that  the- 
drains  should  be  30  inches  deep,  and  should  be  filled  12 
to  14  inches  with  stone,  and  with  materials  as  porou& 
as  it  was  practicable  to  obtain.  From  the  results  of  an 
enlarged  experience,  and  with  a  candour  which  does 
him  credit,  ilr.  Smith  has  recalled  this  opinion,  and  now 
admits  that  they  involved  an  unnecessary  expense,  and 
that  better  cannot  be  doue  than  to  throw  in  over  the 
pipes,  or  tiles,  or  stones  the  very  clay  that  is  brought 
out  by  the  cutting  of  the  drains.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  water  finds  its  way 
to  the  pipe  or  tile  laid  iu  a  drain  filled  up  with  clay. 
If  we  cut  a  drain  in  a  soil  with  a  subsoil  however  clayey, 
however  stiff,  and  throw  in  again  the  clay  brought  out, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  junction  takes  place  between  the 
side  of  the  drain  and  the  soil  which  has  been  replaced 
in  that  drain.  To  effect  a  perfect  j  unction  a  very  trou- 
blesome and  costly  operation  of  puddling  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  water  that  falls  upon  the  surface  descends, 
where  the  subsoil  is  impervious,  through  the  upper  soil, 
until  it  meets  with  the  impervious  clay  or  subsoil  be- 
neath it.  It  then  percolates  to  the  drain,  and  finds  its 
w.ay  to  the  pipes  or  tiles  down  the  fissures  made  by  the 
imperfect  junction  of  the  sides  of  the  drain  and  the  clay 
thrown  back  iu  the  process  of  refilling  the  drain  ;  when, 
however,  a  permeable  soil  rests  on  sand  or  gravel,  the 
surface  water  filtrates  thither,  and  reaches  the  pipes  or 
tUes,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  bottom  of  the  drains. 
The  drier  the  laud  becomes,  by  the  action  of  the  drains 
the  more  those  fissures  open  in  the  manner  we  con- 
stantly see  effected  by  tile  contraction  of,  and  by  the 
fissures  made  in,  clayey  sojis  by  evaporation  in  dry 
summers.  This  contraction  of  soils  by  drying  is  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  operation  of  filling  in  tbe  drains,  espe- 
cially in  Grass  lands.  I  doubt  not  most  gentlemen  pre- 
sent have  noticed  where  Grass  fields  have  been  drained 
there  has  often  been  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  thrown 
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tack  into  the  drain,  and  a  somewhat  unsightly  shallow 
gutter  thereby  produced.  Tliat  arises  partly  from  tile 
occupier  being  in  too  great  haste  to  spread  the  soil 
lying  on  the  tops  of  the  drains,  and  from  the  consolida- 
tion and  contraction  the  soil  in  the  drain  undergoes  in 
the  process  of  drying.  Hence  it  should  be  observed 
that  all  the  soil  brought  out  of  a  drain  is  required  to 
refill  that  drain,  even  where  a  moderately-sized  pipe  has 
been  buried  in  it ;  and  that  in  Grass  lands  especially  no 
part  of  the  soil  should  be  spread.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  information  as  to  refilling  with  the 
clay  or  other  soils  brought  out  of  the  drains  will  save 
.  51.  or  6^.  per  acre  to  many  a  drainer  of  the  old  school. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  men  wasting  more  than  that 
sum  per  acre  in  raising  and  breaking  stones,  and  carting 
and  plunging  over  their  wet  lands  with  them  to  get 
them  to  their  drains,  and  then  filling  them  in.  The 
di'aining  of  many  an  acre  of  land  has  thus  been  made 
to  cost  10/.  or  12^.  where  3/.  or  41.  would  now,  upon  the 
plans  of  recent  adoption,  effect  the  object  equally  well. 

I  see  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Durham  Farmers'  Club, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  subject  of  draining  was  discussed  ; 
and  many  of  the  farmers  of  that  county  (as  elsewhere) 
are  still  imposing  upon  themselves  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense of  carting  "  refuse  coke  and  small  coals"  to  main- 
tain the  porosity  of  their  drains,  and  that  they  are 
"  keeping  all  the  clay  out  of  the  drains,"  to  be  spread 
over,  and  to  be  intermi.'Led  with,  and  to  deteriorate,  the 
lands  so  drained.  The  cost  of  draining  28  inches  deep 
is^there  from  61.  to  8/.  per  acre. 

As  regards  the  l.^ying  out  of  drains,  some  drainers 
contend  for  the  propriety  of  running  the  drains  across 
the  slopes  of  the  land  ;  others  of  running  them  down 
the  'slopes.  I  believe  that  either  plan  will  drain  the 
land,  but  that  the  drains  down  the  slopes  will  effect  it 
soonest.  Where,  however,  it  is  intended  to  subsoil,  or 
where  possibly  a  disposition  to  subsoil  may  thereafter 
arise,  it  is  most  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  to  run  the 
drains  down  the  slopes,  if  the  drains  be,  say,  8  yards 
apart,  the  water  has  then  only  4  yards  to  percolate  to 
reach  the  drain.  In  the  other  case  it  has  often  to 
travel  nearly  the  whole  distance  of  8  yards  from  drain 
to  drain. 

On  the  subject  of  subsoiling  I  wish  to  speak  with  dif- 
fidence. I  have  not  seen  any  instance  of  an  experiment 
in  any  field  fairly  tried,  which  was  calculated  to  show 
how  much  the  field  had  been  benefited  by  the  draining, 
and  how  much  by  the  draining  and  subsoiling  combined. 
I  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  subsoiling  myself. 
I  have  lain  by  to  see  how  it  answered  in  the  hands  of 
others.  I  have  noticed  attentively  some  fields  of  clay- 
bottomed  soils  on  the  estates  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  in 
Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  which  were  drained 
and  subsoiled  a  few  yeare  ago  with  great  care,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  ques- 
tionable. Indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  tenants  are  that  not  only  has  no  benefit 
been  induced,  but  rather  an  injury.  That  is  certainly  the 
opinion  entertained  in  the  case  of  a  20  acres  field  held 

by  Mr.  Wharford,  of ,  near  Alvechurch.     Some 

of  the  land  on  the  Cofton  farm,  held  by  Mr.  John  Penn, 
has  been  drained  and  subsoiled.  No  perceptible  ad- 
vantage resulted  from  the  subsoiling.  Both  those  gen- 
tlemen are  e.xceedingly  good  farmers,  and  ii'ee  from  all 
prejudice  against  subsoiling.  The  lands  in  question  were 
drained  2  J  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  from  7  yards  to 
8  yards — those  on  Mr.  Wharford's  farm  being  filled  in 
over  the  tiles  laid  on  soles,  with  cinders  and  gravel,  at 
considerable  expense.  The  clay  was  thrown  out,  inter- 
mixed with,  and  worked  with,  the  soil.  The  subsoiling 
was  executed  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  20  acres  field  before  mentioned  has  received 
the  very  best  and  most  generous  treatment  during  the 
six  or  seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  sub- 
soiling  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  to  this  hour  whether  any,  the 
least,  improvement  in  it  is  perceptible.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Wharford  and  Mr.  Penn  alike  noticed  that  the  grain 
does  not  ripen  so  early  on  the  subsoiled  pieces  as  on 
those  adjoining  which  have  not  been  subsoiled  ;  and 
Mr.  Wharford  is  of  opinion  that  the  water  does  not 
percolate  to  the  drains  so  freely  in  this  20  acres  field, 
and  the  land  is  not  after  heavy  rains  so  speedily  re- 
stored to  condition  for  working,  as  in  the  adjoining  fields 
not  subsoiled. 

I  have  no  explanation  or  theory  to  offer  for  these 
facts.  If  I  were  to  hazard  any  conjecture  upon  the 
failure  of  this  subsoiling  (Mr.  Wharford's  more  par- 
ticularly)— if  I  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the 
causes  of  the  questionable  improvement  of  the  soil  and 
the  lateness  of  the  ripening  of  the  crops,  it  would  be 
that  the  many  tons  per  acre  of  clay  which  were  thrown 
out  of  those  drains  and  worked  into  the  soil  were  of 
themselves  calculated  materially  to  damage  a  soil  already 
too  stiff  and  clayey.  I  deem  it,  too,  not  improbable 
that  in  such  a  subsoil  the  drains  at  7  or  8  yards  apart 
are  too  distant  for  free  and  ready  filtration  after  sub- 
soiling,  and  that  the  subsoil  becoming,  by  the  operation 
of  the  subsoil  ploughing,  a  depository  for  the  water,  a 
redundancy  of  water  rests  there  untU  carried  off  by 
evaporation,  the  water  in  the  meantime  obstructing  the 
absorption  of  heat — in  other  words  "  starving  the  land." 
On  the  subject  of  draining  it  should  further  be  stated 
that  there  are  situations  in  which  surface  draining  three 
or  four  feet  deep  alone  will  not  lay  the  land  sound  and 
dry.  In  such  cases  the  apjilication  of  Elkington's  system 
of  tapping  the  springs  by  deep  cuttings  or  borings 
should  be  resorted  to.  This  system  of  draining  re- 
quires infinitely  more  experience  and  judgment  than 
that  of  mere  surface  draining.  There  is  at  this  time  on 
Gouldsborough  Moor,  not  far  either  from  Harrowgate  or 


Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Harewood,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  exemplifications 
of  this  system  to  be  met  with  in  England.  The  Moor, 
properly  so  called,  consists  of  some  250  acres,  lying  very 
flat  and  level,  composed  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  which  iu 
its  wet  condition  appears  as  impervious  as  a  clay  ;  but 
when  dry  is  absorbent  and  permeable.  There  are  per- 
haps 250  acres  more  afl'ected  by  the  drainage.  Numerous 
attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  lay  the 
Moor  dry,  but  without  success,  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  a  line  of  boreholes  was  put  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  long  and  deep  cuttings.  The  water  rushes  up 
with  astonishing  force  from  a  porous  stratum  from 
depths  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  the  bore-holes  discharge 
along  the  mains  which  have  been  cut  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  a  not  inconsiderable  river.  The 
pressure  and  force  of  the  water  have  enlarged  many  of 
the  bore-holes  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  springs 
and  bogs  have  been  laid  totally  dry.  When  I  saw  the 
drainage  about  12  months  ago,  I  doubted  whether  sur- 
face drainage  to  some  extent  would  not  be  required.  I 
am  however  told  by  parties  who  have  seen  it  more 
recently,  that  from  all  present  appearances  the  surface 
waters  will  percolate  downwards  with  perfect  freedom 
beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation,  and  that  the  probability 
is  surface  draining  will  not  be  required.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  to  delay  surface  draining  for  a 
time  ;  a  short  period  will  test  the  efficacy  of  the  present 
excellent  drainage. 

(To  ifl  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 

Employment  of  Capital  in  Farming. — Labour  being 
so  abundant,  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  agricul- 
turists in  gathering  in  their  abundant  crops  bears  me 
out  in  condemning  the  system  of  large  farms  with  small 
capitals.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  apparent 
negligence  of  tenants  to  any  other  cause.  Providence 
has  been  most  bountiful  in  clothing  our  fields  with  the 
richest  treasures,  the  earth  positively  groans  with  the 
weight  of  a  propitious  season,  the  Wheat  stands  erect  in 
full  head  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  yet  the  husbandman 
protracts  his  exertions,  and  seems  to  wait  for  a  change 
of  weather,  which  may  enable  him  to  complain  of  a  bad 
season.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to  travel  through 
many  of  our  counties,  I  have  been  grieved  to  observe 
the  indolence  evinced  by  the  farmers  ;  large  enclosures 
in  which  at  least  a  dozen  men  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  saving  the  harvest,  only  two  or  three  were 
reaping,  at  probably  a  low  rate  of  contract  wages.  Now 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  pitiful  economy  ?  If 
the  rain  does  not  frustrate  these  tardy  proceedings,  the 
length  of  time  the  grain  has  to  remain  on  the  ground  in 
a  ripe  state,  causes  a  great  proportion  to  shake  out  of 
the  head,  which  would  have  been  prevented,  had  the 
common  precaution  been  taken  of  cutting  the  crop  be- 
fore it  became  too  dry,  (as  recommended  by  a  celebrated 
practical  farmer,  a  native  of  Yorkshire),  and  at  the 
same  time  setting  on  as  many  hands  as  possible.  The 
loss  sustained  through  ignorance,  and  wilful  blindness, 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  e.xtra  outlay  occa- 
sioned by  a  call  upon  the  labour  market.  A  letter  from 
an  unknown  correspondent  can  but  call  the  attention  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Agricullnral  Gazette  to  facts,  which 
that  journal,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  seriously  notice.  We 
hear  on  all  sides  "  Let  us  have  cheap  bread  !"  At  the 
very  time  this  cry  is  spreading  through  the  land,  and 
the  season  is  most  promising,  the  price  of  the  staff  of 
life  is  raised  ;  and  why  ?  the  answer  is,  because  it  is 
the  usual  custom  at  this  period  of  the  year  !  We  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  will  follow  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  command  of  the  market.  It  will  evidently  tend  to 
alienate  the  friends  of  the  agriculturists.  Tampering  with 
the  food  of  the  poor,  and  allowing  the  gifts  of  Providence 
to  waste,  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  few  avaricious 
persons,  will  ultimately  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  farm- 
ing interest,  and  compel  those  in  power  to  adopt  some 
measures  to  insure  a  regular  and  cheap  supply  of  food. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  old  grain  in 
the  hands  of  capitalists  ;  I  am  told  more  than  enough 
for  twelve  months'  consumption,  without  touching  the 
new.  Should  this  be  true,  we  cannot  say  there  is  no 
reason  for  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction.  The  irregu- 
lar supply  of  grain,  and  the  carelessness  in  harvesting, 
are  characteristic  of  a  bad  system  in  letting  land,  and 
prove  the  limited  means  of  the  tenant, who  is  dependant 
upon  a  quick  sale  to  the  monied  man,  in  order  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  ;  selling  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the 
capitalist,  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  opportunities  of 
high  per  centage,  l*egardless  of  the  landed  interest. 
Agriculturists  should  endeavour  to  regulate  the  supply 
so  as  to  meet  the  demand,  and  keep  foreign  Wheat  out 
of  the  country,  not  by  an  outcry  for  protection,  but  by 
an  improved  cultivation,  and  better  management.  It 
is  in  vain  to  lecture  upon  chemistry,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  soil,  when  the  foundation  upon  which  these  ought 
to  be  built  is,  in  too  many  instances,  in  a  tottering  con- 
dition :  we  might  as  well  expect  a  tree  to  grow  without 
nourishment,  as  a  farm  to  be  in  a  thriving  state  without 
available  funds  to  answer  the  calls  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, and  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  I 
may  be  thought  rather  severe  in  my  remarks,  but  I 
have  not  intentionally  written  anything  which  I  believe 
to  be  founded  in  error  ;  all  persons  are  liable  to  mis- 
takes, and  should  I  have  stated  what  may  .ippear  con- 
trary to  common  sense,  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  some  of 
your  correspondents,  if  they  will  point  out  my  failings 
in  treating  so  imperfectly  this  important  subject. — 
Falcon. 


Bread. — Good  bread  being  most  essential  to  everyl 
condition  of  life,  information  as  to  the  difference  withi 
respect  to  the  fermentation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rye,! 
will  greatly  oblige  ;  likewise  the  beneficial  effects  ofl 
Pea-meal,  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  ofl 
French  bread — so  called  by  English  bakers.  The  re- 
ceipt for  Potato-yeast  fpage  149,  in  1844)  answers  well.  1 
—  H.B. 

Common  Salt  to  Kill  Weeds. — Y^om-  Correspondent  j 
who  killed  his  weeds  on  a  pavement  with  salt,  will  find  I 
in  the  end  that  he  has  manured  the  ground,  and  that  I 
the  weeds  will  grow  more  vigorous  at  some  future  time. 
Sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  is  very  injurious  to  weeds 
upon  walks,  and  especially  in  dry  weather. — C.  A.  A. 
Lloyd. 

To  Defend  the  BarH  of  Trees. — I  find  that  a  partial 
covering  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  with  coal-tar  for  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  an  effectual  prevention  from 
hares  and  rabbits  eating  the  bark.  I  have  not  in  any 
instance  hurt  the  trees  by  the  use  of  coal-tar  in 
frequent  spots  on  the  bark. — C.  A.  A.  Lloyd. 

Yeast. — A  "  Constant  Reader"  begs  to  inform  corre- 
spondents that  for  many  years  the  following  receipt  for 
yeast  has  been  in  use  in  his  family,  and  produces  excel- 
lent bread,  with  little  trouble  : — 4  oz  of  Malt,  2  oz.  of 
Hops,  2  pints  (English)  of  boiling  water ;  boil  altogether 
for  20  minutes,  then  strain  the  liquor  to  8  oz.  of  flour, 
when  milk-warm  add  a  gill  of  good  yeast  to  work  it  up, 
when  ready  to  fall  bottle  it  close.  The  brewer's  yeast 
need  not  be  put  in  after  the  first  time  of  making  it ;  to 
keep  good  it  should  be  made  twice  a  week  ui  warm 
weather,  and  once  in  cold  weather,  oftener  if  requisite, 
as  the  bottle  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  more  than 
half  empty,  or  it  will  turn  sour  ;  when  an  opportunity 
occurs,  a  little  brewer's  yeast  is  added,  say  once  in  two 
or  three  months  ;  when  the  fresh  mixture  is  added  to 
that  in  the  bottle,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  be  all  but  cold  before  putting  it  in. — S.  A.  R. 

Wood  as  a  Manure. — I  have  noticed  many  a  time 
plantations  of  Firs,  and  other  wood,  on  poor  land,  which, 
after  having  occupied  the  ground  for  a  number  of  years, 
have  at  length  been  cut  down  and  sold  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  from  market,  and  the  wood  itself 
being  of  little  intrinsic  value,  it  afforded  small  return 
in  the  shape  of  rent.  Instead  of  being  sold  and  re- 
moved off  the  land,  they  might  be  turned  to  a  much 
more  profitable  account,  by  being  (with  the  aid  of  che- 
mical combination)  converted  into  a  fertilising  manure. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  wood- 
shavings  are  the  most  durable  of  all  manures  as  yet  ap- 
plied  to  land.  I  have  myself  witnessed  their  beneficial 
and  permanent  effects  ;  and  should  this  meet  the  eye  of 
any  of  your  readers  possessing  land  encumbered  by  un- 
profitable timber  on  a  plantation  of  Firs,  destined  for 
the  axe,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  my  ideas  as 
to  the  most  eligible  method  of  converting  them  into 
manure,  and  rendering  the  most  unproductive  soil  fer- 
tile, by  giving  to  the  land  a  surface  of  vegetable  mould. 
— a.  il/.,  Gravesend. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — At  this  juncture,  the  great 
importance  of  accurate  returns  of  the  corn  produce,  and 
market  price,  and,  indeed,  of  agricultural  information 
in  general,  especially  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  of  the  corn  markets,  must  be  evident.  I  make 
this  observation  from  seeing  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  1st  inst.,  of  the  prices  of 
new  Wheat  at  Mark  Lane  that  day.  I  am  the  more 
surprised  at  this,  as  that  journal  is  the  professed  autho- 
rity in  the  corn  trade.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  four  distinct  reports,  appearing  in  that  paper  of 
the  above  date. 

Mark  Lane  Reports  in  the  Marie  Lane  Express,  Sejltt.  1. 

The  new  (Wheat)  was  mostly  The  demand  was  ahnost  ex- 
cleared  off  at  prices  var,^-ing  clusively  confined  tonew.whicli 
from  4:5s.  to  55s.  per  qr.,  some  our  millers  took  off  at  various 
parcels  bringing  58s.  to  60s.  prices,  from  SOs.  to  57s.  per  qr. 
per  qr.  for  runs,  and  a  little  more  for 

selected  samples. 
Most  of  the  best  runs  of  new        The  new  Wheat  sold  at  from 
were  cleared  off  at  48s.  to  58s.    50s.  to    5is.  per   qr.,   picked 
per  qr.  samples  up  to  60s.  per  qr. 

The  returns  made  from  the  different  corn  markets 
regulating  the  averages,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are,  and,  I 
suppose,  will  continue  to  be  faulty  and  incomplete.  I 
will  quote  an  instance  in  which,  from  the  want  of  accu- 
rate information  of  the  corn  produce  of  the  land,  serious 
and  unforeseen  consequences  have  resulted.  The 
harvest  of  1837  was  so  deficient,  that,  before  the  yield 
of  1838,  the  great  superabundance  of  the  two  previous 
harvests  was  totally  consumed,  and  the  stock  of  grain  in 
the  kingdom  was  in  quite  an  exhausted  state,  so  that,  if 
recourse  could  not  have  been  had  to  foreign  Wheat  in 
port,  privations  would  have  ensued  before  the  produce 
of  1838  was  in  the  market  The  public  was,  we  are 
told,  so  misinformed  of  this,  that,  instead  of  an  ad- 
vance to  check  consumption,  the  markets  fell  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1837,  from  6O3.  Id.  to  51s. 
per  qr.,  and  not  till  May  following  was  the  average 
again  as  high  as  before  the  harvest  of  1837. — H. 

Removal  of  Leaves  from  Mangold  Wurzel. — In  pre- 
vious Numbers  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of 
forest  tree  pruning,  and  to  dissuade  owners  of  woods 
and  plantations  from  following  a  practice  which,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  counteracts  their  object.  It  may  seem 
a  leap  downwards  to  descend  from  an  Oak  tree  to  a 
humble  annual ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  kindred  prac- 
tice perpetrated,  I  fear  too  extensively,  upon  a  very 
useful  and  valuable,  and  extensively  cultivated  root, 
which  I  would  fain  dissuade  your  numerous  readers 
from  following.  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
are  several  acres  of  fine  Mangold  Wurzel,  belonging  to 
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lewho  farms  a  wide  exlent  of  land  ;  1  took  some  inte- 
!St  iu  watching  the  process  of  preparing  the  ground, 
16  experimental  dressing  different  portions  of  it,  and 
le  subsequent  management  of  thinning,  clearing,  &c. 
esterday  I  walked  along  one  end  of  the  piece,  whicli  I 
id  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  was  vexed  to  see  all 
le  outer  leaves,  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole,  cut 
osely  off,  and  lying  wetted  hetween  the  rows  !  !  I  am 
.vare  some  agriculturists  have  recommended  such  a 
■actice  in  former  times,  but  at  this  period  of  advanced 
iiysiological  knowledge,  to  see  a  man  absolutely  waste 
itne  and  labour  actually  to  deteriorate  and  check  the 
|-owth  of  his  otherwise  very  promising  crop  by  such  a 
iirbarous  practice,  is  such  a  piece  of  ignorant  absurdity, 
fat  one^couUl  hardly  expect  to  see  in  the  month  of 
[jptember,  IVAo.—  Qitercus.  [We  quite  agree  with 
im.  As  long  as  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  green,  they 
re  engaged  iu  feeding  its  roots  ;  when  they  are 
i.thered,\hey  are  both  useless'and  harmless.] 

Societies. 

3RICULTURA.L  ISIPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 

IRELAND. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  Council,  Thursday,  Sept.  4, 
following  extracts  were  read  from  letters  from  per- 
ns to  whom  portions  of  the  seeds  of  the  Tussae  Grass 
>m  the  Falkland  Islands,  had  been  given  at  the  re- 
est  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  viz. : — 

from  KTZJiiim  Black:i;  £s.;.,  Arma^jh,  ifftcT,^  iVo.  1. 
I  much  feai-  that  the  governor  of  the  i'alkland  Is- 
jids  has  been  imposed  upon,  in  regard  to  the  seed  of 
D  Tussae  Gi-ass  he  sent  home.  The  plants  obtained 
im  it  here  and  at  Kew  gardens  appear  just  the  same, 
ich  proves  that  they  came  from  the  seed ;  but  I  am 
laid  there  is  little  chance  of  any  of  them  growing  to 
iemble  the  real  plant,  which  grows  like  a  reed  in  the 
Ik,  and  is  full  as  thick  as  a  quill.  I  went  twice  to 
w,  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  saw  a  plant  that  had 
m  imported  in  a  garden-pot  from  the  island,  about 
ich  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  Was  nearly  dead 
en  received,  but  seemed  to  be  recovering.  The 
nts  from  seed,  both  here  and  there,  seem  to  be  a  ten- 
succulent  grass,  disposed  to  stool,  and  throw  up 
ny  stalks,  but  not  at  all  like  the  stamina  of  the  im- 
ted  plant." 

From  Mr.  J.  T.  ilacJcay,  CdWigc  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 
Although  1  sowed  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  the 
ssac  Grass  in  pits,  and  in  different  kinds  of  mould, 
le  have  come  up.  In  one  or  two  of  the  pots  the 
er  Grasses  have  appeared,  which  have  not  yet  flow- 
d,  one  of  which  is,  I  think,  a  Lolium,  and  the  other 
Agrostis.  The  seeds  of  these  were  probably  in  the 
aid." 

From  WiUiamBtacX'Cr,  Esq.,  Armagh, — Letter Xo. 2. 
Since  writing  you  last,  respecting  the  Tussae  Grass, 
m  rather  in  better  spirits  in  regard  to  it.  Some 
Its  which  were  not  sown  in  pots,  and  which  I  had 
seen  for  a  considerable  time,  are  coming  now  to  re- 
ible  very  much  the  spread  of  the  original  plant,  as 
;ribed  ;  and  some  young  plants  that  I  have  taken 
I  have  found  the  original  seed  sticking  to  the  root 
it  has  burst,  so  that  I  have  not  a  doubt  as  to  its 
ig  the  produce  of  what  came  from  you  ;  I  have  about 
hundred  young  plants  that  I  can  depend  on  being 
aine — these  from  the  sowing  of  last  year  will,  I  think, 
:  seed  this  year." 

ilfr.J.  Smith,  Botial Botanic  Garden,  Kac,  toVr.  Eladcer, Esq. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  young  seedling  plants  of 
Tussae  Grass  do  not,  at  present,  look  like  the  im- 
ed  plants  ;  but,  nevertheles.^,-  we  have  every  reason 
elieve  them  to  be  correct.  We  are  quite  certain 
they  grew  from  the  seed  sent  home  ;  and  we  are 
more  confirmed  that  that  seed  was  genuine,  by  liav- 
lately  received  the  seed  still  on  the  spikes,  which 
W.  Hooker  pronounces  to  be  the  Tussae  Grass  spe- 
!ns.  The  seed  from  these  is  the  same  as  what  we 
nally  had,  and  from  which  we  have  the  young  plants, 
e  of  the  latter-received  seed  has  yet  grown  to  enable 
>  say  anything  about  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
y  will  be  disappointed  by  the  seeds  of  other  Grasses 
ug  been  in  the  mould  wherein  the  Tussae  Grass 
sown  ;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  where 
have  grown,  and  been  taken  for  Tussae.  The  im- 
;d  plants  we  have  are  growing  but  rather  slowly 
:esent.  The  reed-like  appearance  of  the  imported 
ts  make  many  persons  think  that  cattle  will  not  eat 
they  can  get  other  food  ;  but,  according  to  all  ac- 
ts, tliey  eat  it  voraciously  in  its  native  country." 
om  3Ir.  D.  Moore,  JRoyal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Garden, 

Glasncvin. 
mmediately  on  getting   the   Tussae   seeds,  I  had 
sown,  and  in  the  course  of  three   weeks  after- 
observed   gramineous   plants   vegetating,  which 
nued  to  make  little  progress  during  the  winter, 
April,  «hen  tliey  began  to  show  themselves  ;  and 
tn  found  most  of  them  were  those  of  our  indigenous 
,es,  with  some  plants  of  the  true  Tussae,  along  with 
eraeeous  p'ant,  mixed.     I  had  the  two  latter  tr.ans- 
ed  ;  and   although  this   operation  was  performed 
great   care,  some   of  the  Tussae   damped.     The 
gest  plant  is  now  about  eight  inches  high,  begin- 
to  throw  out  offsets,  and  assume  its  natural  habit. 
Dthers  are  smaller,  but  also  beginning  to  tuft.     I 
therefore,  no  doubt  of  having,  in   this   instance, 
ed    the    much    talked-of    Tussae    Grass  to   Ire- 
I  should  say  the  seed  was  as  perfect  as  could 
been  looked  for,  after  undergoing  so  long  a  voyage ; 
.t  it  vegetated,  in  most  instances,  where  properly 
_  ged,  though  in  many  it  lost  afterwards.     Indeed, 
he  only  seen  one  other  genuine  plant  in  this  coun- 
r)'  I  may  further  state  that,  by  way  of  experiment, 


I  kept  a  few  of  the  seeds  over  the  winter,  and  sowed 
them  in  JIarch,  some  of  which  also  vegetated,  and  two 
plants  of  the  produce  are  now  growing." 

From  John  George,  gardener  to  1*'.  B.  Wade,  Fsq. 

'■Gardens,  Clonbrany,  Sept.  1,  1845. 
"  According  to  your  directions,  I  beg  to  lay  before 
you  how  the  Tussae  Grass  has  succeeded  here.  I  re- 
ceived the  seed  from  you  about  the  middle  of  December 
last,  and  immediately  sowed  some  of  it.  Plants  of 
Grasses  soon  made  their  appearance,  which  were  all 
nursed  with  great  care— one  plant  has  proved  to  be  the 
Tussae  Grass.  I  have  divided  it  mto  several  plants, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  all  are  doing  well ;  the  largest 
plant  is  now  more  than  a  foot  high— there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  true.  It  was  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Jlr.  Moore,  of  the  Glasncvin  Botanic  Gardens, 
who  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  Tussae  Grass.  It  is 
now  growing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  seems  to  like  that 
situation  well.  I  have  no  doubt  of  having  a  quantity 
of  it  propagated  this  autumn.  I  feai-  we  will  never  suc- 
ceed well  in  raising  it  from  seed  ;  the  seed  looks  well, 
and  seems  to  have  been  well  saved,  and  yet  it  does  not 
grow." — Dublin  Farmers'  Gcizeitc 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Appoinlment  of  '•  AyricHlturis's  "  in  Aifricnl- 
tural  Union  Societies— a  method  of  Agricultural  Im- 
provement.—  [^Conlinued from  p.  570.] — "But  it  is 
not  by  arguments  alone  the  value  of  the  plan  for 
appointing  agriculturists  to  Agricultural  Union  Societies 
is  to  be  estimated  ;  the  case  referred  to  of  Ballina- 
sloe  affords  such  facts  as  place  the  matter  beyond 
contradiction,  and  will,  I  think,  fully  justify  me  m 
laying  before  you  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Clapper- 
ton,  the  agriculturist  there,  and  Mr.  L.  Egan,  one  of 
the  small  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  the  last 
meetmg  of  the  Society,  iu  the  third  year  from  its  for- 
mation ;  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Clapperton  being 
called  upon,  spoke  as  follows,  addressing  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty  ;_'  My  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  receive 
the  most  ample  and  efficient  support  from  both  land- 
lords and  agents,  in  trying  to  accomplish  the  philan- 
thropic designs  of  this  institution  ;  and  when  coupled 
with  the  efforts  and  energies  of  the  small  farmers,  fur- 
nishes efficient  machinery  to  work  the  Society  onward 
in  the  general  march  of  improvement,  with  a  steady 
and  progressive  motion.  The  landed  proprietary  in  this 
Union,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  done  much  in  opening  up 
facilities  for  improvements,  which  were  otherwise  im- 
practicable ;  but  the  small  farmers  have  done  a  good 
deal  more  in  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  improve- 
ments for  which  these  facilities  opened  the  door,  and  of 
whom  I  can  safely  affirm,  in  the  hearing  of  this  noble 
assembly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  in  very 
many  instances  their  zeal  and  energy  surpass  their 
ability.  It  has,  I  presume,  been  a  liundred  times  as- 
serted and  re-asserted,  that  the  small  farmers  of  Ire- 
land are  so  tenaciously  wedded  to  systems  derived  from 
their  forefathers,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  them  ;  but  as  far  as  my  experi 
ence  goes  in  the  matter,  I  have  invariably  found  that 
all  which  is  requisite  to  obtain  their  ready  assent  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  (as  far  as  their  circumstances 
will  admit  of)  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  is  to 
meet  them  on  equable  and  friendly  terms  ;  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  pride  or  superciliousness  on  the 
the  part  of  an  agriculturist,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  am  persuaded  would  neutralise  the  very  best  advice  ; 
but  only  meet  them  on  fail-  ground,  and  I  presume 
there  is  not  a  race  of  men  in  this  extended  universe 
will  evince  a  more  kindly  and  tractable  disposition  than 
the  small  farmers  in  Ireland.  This  year,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  they  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  green-cropping  generally,  but  particnlai'ly  in  the 
sowing  of  Turnips,  and  for  which  operation  the  weather 
has  seldom  been  less  propitious,  and  indeed  was  in 
every  way  calculated  to  blunt  their  energies,  and  even 
obviate  their  very  best  intentions  ;  but,  to  their  credit 
be  it  spoken,  their  anxiety  was  so  intense  to  realise  that 
invaluable  crop  (Turnips),  that  a  failure  was  no  sooner 
indicated  and  rendered  apparent,  than  the  seed  was  re- 
sown,  and,  in  many  instances,  several  times  repeated. 
But  this  failure,  my  Lords  aud  Gentlemen,  was  by^  no 
means  attributable  to  the  seed,  but  the  fault  of  the 
season.  But,  to  proceed, —  we  have  this  year  702  Turnip- 
growers,  32  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  275  of  Rape,  454 
of  Vetches,  and  290  of  Clover  and  Grass  ;  exhibiting 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  227  Turnip-growers,  17 
of  Mangold  Wurzel,  131  of  Rape,  159  of  Vetches,  and 
109  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And  the  e.xtra  breadth  of 
ground  under  these  crops  is  fully  in  proportion  with  the 
extra  number  of  persons  who  have  sown  them.  We 
have  an  increase  of  34  acres  of  Turnips,  3  acres  of 
Mangold  Wurzel,  156  acres  of  Rape,  11  acres  of 
A'etches,  and  146  acres  of  Clover  and  Grass  ;  giving  a 
total  increase  of  green  crops  over  last  year  of  351  Irish 
acres,  and  the  total  breadth  of  ground  under  the  dif- 
ferent green  crops  this  year  is  the  following,  viz.,  under 
Turnips,  146  acres  ;  under  Mangold,  5  acres  ;  under 
Rape,  300  acres  ;  under  Vetches,  58  acres ;  under 
Clover  and  Grass,  363  acres  ;  giving  a  toUal  breadth  of 
ground  under  green  crops  of  880  acres,  adequate  to 
support  throughout  the  year  about  2000  head  of  black 
cattle.  In  furrow  draining,  there  are  executed  since 
November  last,  17,484  Irish  perches,  calculated  to  put 
a  drain  in  every  perch  over  an  extent  of  109  Irish 
acres.  Seeing  that  we  have  such  an  ample  quantity  of 
green  crops  and  other  improvements  effected,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  a  natural  inquiry,  what  fruits 
have  they  or  are  they  likely  to  produce.     The  benefits 


derivable  from  furrow  draining,  recently  executed,°are 
not  as  yet  developed  in  the  scale  of  remuneration  ;  but 
the  earth  will,  in  due  time,  make  an  ample  return  from 
her  prolific  bosom  for  every  farthing  invested,  to  carry 
off  the  surplus  water,  by  wiiich  her  productive  powers 
were  chained  down  with  the  iron  fetters  of  sterility  ; 
but  the  benefits  already  derived  are  in  many  instances 
strikingly  exemplified.  Much  ground  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  that  was  lying  comparatively  waste,  useless  to  the 
farmer,  aud  a  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm,  is  now 
brought  under  prolitable  cultivation,  and  paying  for 
itself  ;  and  I  consider  that  every  acre  of  such  ground, 
which  is  brought  from  a  state  of  sterility  to  a  state  of 
fertility  and  productiveness  upon  an  eight-acre  farm 
(and  more  or  less  in  proportion),  reduces  the  rent  upon 
the  entire  farm  fully  2s.  per  acre,  taking  the  average 
rent  at  1/.  per  acre.  The  good  effected  in  this  respect 
is  both  felt  and  seen,  although  as  yet  upon  a  moderate 
scale  ;  and  there  are  many  farmers  present  can  bear 
ample  attestation  to  the  truth  of  other  statements  I  am 
about  to  make,  viz.,  that  many  who  did  not  possess  a 
cow  for  several  preceding  years  have  now  realised 
one  ;  others,  who  had  only  one,  have  now  two,  with  a 
proportional  increase  of  minor  slock  ;  and  many  of 
them  can  send  Potatoes  to  market  now,  who  could  not 
previously  raise  an  adequate  supply  for  their  own 
fiimilies.  .A.nd  I  can  tell  you  more,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  I  know  a  good  many  instances  (and  many 
here  know  it  as  well  as  I  do)  where  the  farmers  would 
have  been  put  out  of  their  farms  before  this,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  improved  system  of  husbandry  which  they 
adopted.  Green-cropping  and  house-feeding  have  also 
stamped  their  ch.aracter  very  perceptibly  upon  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  dunghill,  the  virtues  of 
which  are  also  being  exemplified  iu  the  increase  of 
manured  ground,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce.  In  fine,  green-cropping  and  house-feeding  are 
the  most  rich  and  fertile  source  of  acquiring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  manure  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
the  farm  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  the  best  farmer 
is  incompetent  to  farm  upon  a  renlunerating  scale.' 
Mr.  Laurence  Egan  said,  '  My  Lord,  I  feel  not  a  little 
embarrassed  on  being  called  on  to  respond  to  a  toast  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  respectable  and  distinguished 
individuals,  all  of  whom  are  better  calculated  to  speak 
than  me  ;  for  I  am  but  a  young  as  well  as  a  small 
farmer  ;  for  although  I  held  the  farm  which  I  now  hold 
previous  to  the  organisation  of  this  Society,  I  was  only 
a  farmer  in  name,  for  I  farmed  without  profit  or  advan- 
tage. I  may,  therefore,  date  the  commencement  of  my 
farming  with  the  commencement  of  the  Ballinasloe 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clapperton 
in  my  neighbourhood.  Not  that  I  am  yet  an  experi- 
enced farmer ;  far  from  it,  for  1  have  much  yet  to 
learn.  However,  as  I  am  a  child  of  the  Society's,  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  my  pr<.iceediugs  during  the 
past  year  ;  and  as  my  name  has  been  connected  with 
draining  as  a  successi'ul  candidate,  I  will  first  make  a 
few  remarks  ou  it.  Draining  I  believe  to  be  the  root 
and  general  work  of  farming.  I  had  a  very  wet  piece 
of  land  attached  to  my  farm  ;  the  upper  stratum  con- 
sisted of  heavy  adhesive  clay,  about  6  or  8  inches  in 
depth  ;  this  rested  upon  a  substratum  of  a  gravelly 
nature,  exceedingly  hard,  and  quite  impervious  to 
water,  or  to  anything  except  the  crow-bar.  This  sub- 
soil was  a  depth  of  about  8  inches ;  and  when  broken 
up,  under  it  was  another  substratum,  oohsisting  of  a 
hea\'y  clay,  yellow,  10  inches  deep  ;  and  under  this  a 
blue-black  clay,  or  gravelly  substance,  with  an  odd 
stone,  perfectly  black  and  rotten  from  water.  So  that 
the  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  r.o  way  of 
escape,  and  the  water  from  the  clouds  could  not  get 
down,  or  get  aw-.ay.  except  by  evaporation.  Th.e  land 
grew  nothing  but  Flaggers,  Rushes  (Carices),  a  kind  of 
Grass  which  no  animal  would  eat — this  land  would  also 
rot  sheep.  Mr.  Clapperton  pointed  to  me  the  great  loss 
which  I  sust.aiued,  in  allowing  this  laud  to  remain  as  it 
was,  and  advised  me  to  commence  at  once  and  drain  it. 
I  pleaded  want  of  capital,  the  fall  in  the  markets,  and 
the  low  price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  danger  of 
coming  short  of  my  half-year's  rent,  and  many  other 
powerful  arguments.  However,  he  overcame  all  my 
scruples,  and  I  commenced  draining  ;  and  drained  about 
five  Irish  acres.  I  put  all  this  drained  land  under 
Potatoes,  as  it  could  not  he  properly  prepared  for  Tur- 
nips and  JIangold,  and  put  all  my  farm-yard  manure 
under  the  Potatoes.  I  prepared  for  the  Turnips  and 
Mangold  crop  by  ploughing  and  furrow-ploughing  the 
land,  and  made  up  a  heap  of  compost,  composed  of 
guano,  bones,  night-soil,  and  black  mud.  The  Mangold 
all  failed  ;  but  I  got  as  many  plants  from  the  model- 
farm  of  the  Society,  after  the  thinning  out,  as  trans- 
planted the  rood  of  ground,  and  this  rood  of  Mangold 
obtained  the  first  prize.  My  Lord,  if  I  were  1o  contrast 
the  state  of  my  farm  now  and  six  years  ago,  the  contrast 
would  be  very  striking  indeed.  Five  years  ago  my 
farm  was  so  poor  that  it  would  grow  nothing  ;  five  years 
ago  I  could  plant  but  one  acre  of  Potatoes,  and  those 
badly  planted,  because  the  manure  was  bad.  Well,  the 
consequence  was  a  bad  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  a  scarcity 
of  Potatoes  the  following  year,  so  that  I  had  to  buy 
Potatoes  for  my  family,  to  the  amount  of  27/.  10s.,  and 
oatmeal  to  the  amount  of  8?.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  continue  long.  But  this  year  I  have  been  able  to 
manure  5  acres  of  Potatoes,  1  of  Turnips  and  Mangold, 
and  I  have  7  acres  of  Oats,  aud  this  of  a  superior 
quality.  I  have  also  this  year  Sj  acres  laid  down  under 
Clovers  and  artificial  Grasses,  and  this  has  a  most  lux- 
uriant  appearance.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congi-a- 
tulate  your  lordship  on  the  success  of ;  our  tenants,  and 
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the  very  great  and  rapid  improvements  which  are  being 
carried  on.'     Now,  takmg  1730,  the  number  of  persons 
stated  by  Mr.  Clapperton  to  have  become  converts  to 
the  improved  svstem,  to  be  able,  after  being  fairly  em- 
barked in  that  svstem,  to  manure  merely  2  acres  more 
than  they  forme'rlv  did,  which  will  be  far  short  of  what 
Laurence  Egan  states,  this  would  make  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  manured  land  equal  to  3i60  acres,  which  would 
be  qualified,  according  to  the  four-course  rotation,  to 
give,  after  the  manured  crop,  a  crop  of  Wheat  or  Oats, 
laid  down  with  Clover  and  Grass  for  next  years  soiling, 
and  anotlier  grain  crop  after  the  Clover,  which  four 
crops  would,  upon  an  average,  he  worth  above  11. 10s. 
per  acre,  Irish  measure,  or  30/.  for  the  four  crops  ; 
which,  multiplied  by  3460,  comes  to  above  100,000?.  (at 
a.  valuation  nearly  one-third  under  the  fair  estimate), 
brought  into  a  small  district  by  the  exertions  of  one 
inan,°in  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  years,  at  an 
«xpense  not  much  exceeding   160?.,  which   his  wages 
would  about  amount  to  for  that  time.     But  this  is  far 
from  bein"  a  true  estunate  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be 
derived,  for  the  number  of  converts  will  be  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be 
auo-mented  bv  the  new  converts  likely  to  follow  the  suc- 
ceifol  examples  given  them  by  so  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours, untU  the  mind  is  actually  lost  in  astonishment  in 
the  contemplation  of  results  of  such  magnitude,  arismg 
out  of  an  outlay  apparently  so  inadequate  ;  and  a  coii- 
tribntion  of  50/'  annually  towards  the  wages  of  an  agri- 
culturist, in  each  L'nion,  would  most  probably  he  the 
means  of  inducing  the  resident  gentry  in  each  d^nct 
to  unite  to  provide  means  of  making  the  appointment 
practically  useful,  by  providing  for  an  advance  of  ma- 
nure  seeds,  &c.,  and  in  some  eases,  money,  m  order  to 
-enable  the  poorer  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
struction afi-orded  thera.     If  it  is  calculated  ^hat  the 
return  to  government,  in  the  revenue,  from  the  addi- 
tional outlay  of  100,000?.,  in  any  one  district,  expended 
in  whatever  way  it  mav,  the  contribution  of  50?.  in  each 
will  appear  to  be  a  pro'fitable  investment  for  the  public, 
instead  of  an  expense,  and  this  is  the  true  way  of  view- 
in-'  the  matter  m."— Appendix  No.  8,  Evidence  taken 
i^nre  H.  M.  Commissioners  nf  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  lo  the  Occupation  of 
Land  in  Ireland.     Part  I.  ,  ,    ^  , 

Shed  Feeding  n/ 5%eep.— Having  observed  that  sheep 
in  wet  weather  on  our  downs  always  select  the  most 
beaten  roads  for  their  bed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  not 
-only  when  under  sheds  should  they  lie  on  boards,  accord- 
ing" to  your  own  experiment,  but  also  that  the  courts  to 
which  they  have  daily  access  whilst  their  houses  are 
^ein<'  cleaned  should'  he  covered,  not  with  soft  litter, 
but  with  hard  chalk  or  sand,  or  other  materials  to  form 
a  solid  bottom.     Jly  Uttle  yards  attached  to  the  sheds 
are  floored  with  a  sort  of  asphalt  made  of  chalk  beaten 
small,  covered  with  gas-tar  and  sand.     In  constructing 
sheds  for  my  sheep  I  have  kept  in  view  the  strictest 
economy  ;  and  I  venture  to  send  these  minute  details, 
which  I  hope  will  serve  to  prove  that  the  protection  of 
sheep  from  the  inclemency  of  the  -weather  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  tenant  farmer.      Each  of  these  sheds 
contains  about  50  sheep.     They  are  erected  on  a  very 
simple  plan  :— A  couple  of  fir  poles,  12  feet  long,  are 
nailed  together  at  the  top  ;  their  extremities,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  15  feet,  are  driven  into  the  ground  ;  another 
couple,  10  feet  distant,  are  united  with  this,  and  held 
firm  by  a  ridge-pole  nailed  into  and  lying  between  the 
tops  of  the  fir  poles.     Side  pieces  are  nailed  parallel 
to  the  ridge-pole,  and  small  hazel-wood  is  interlaced  so 
as  to  support  the  thatch,  which  a  Uhourer  ties  on  with 
tar-twine.     The  thatch  m  front  and  behind  reaches  to 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  behind,  a  bank  of  tnrf  is 
raised  to  meet  the  thatch ;  the  front  is  guarded  by  a 
hurdle,  moveable  at  pleasure,  to  allow  the  sheep  to  go 
into  the  court,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  shed. 
It  is  important  that  both  ends  of  the  shed  should  be 
protected  with  bavins  onlv,  which  will  secure  a  free 
ventilation,  yet  keen  out  rain.     My  sheds,  about  50  feet 
lonT  (not  charging  the  straw),  cost  about  41s.  each. 
These  sheds  are  covered  with  1-inch  boards,  separated 
(each  strip  from  the  other)  by  f -inch  intervals.     The 
«ost  of  the  timber  and  mode  of  preparmg  the  floor  were 
as  follows  :— White  pine  timber  was  used  for  its  cheap- 
ness, being  \s.  id.  the  cube  foot,  which  would  therefore 
give  eleven  l-inch  boards.     On  account  of  the  particular 
width  of  the  logs  which  I  bought,  the  board  was  sawn 
into  pieces  7  inches  broad  and  1  inch  thick.     These,  for 
-economy,are  hand  sawn  into  three  parts,  and  are  nailed 
upon  joists  at  a  distance  of  5-inch.     By  this  plan  nearly 
one-third  of  timber  is  saved  :  so  that  each  sheep,  re- 
<iuiring  9  feet  of  space,  lies  actually  on  6  feet  of  l-mch 
board.     The  cost  of  timber  for  joists,  nails,  and  car- 
penters' work,  raises  the  total  expense  of  placing  the 
-sheep  on  boards  to  Is.  id.  per  head.     Instead  of  sleepers 
I  used  small  blocks,  6  inches  thick,  to  keep  the  rafters 
from  direct  contact  with  the  manure.     The  boards  are 
put  together  into  frames  about  lu  feet  by  4,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  taken   up   by  one  man.     Beneath  the 
boards  the  floor,  excavated  8  or  9  inches,  is  puddled  and 
made  water-tight,  and  covered  with  6  inches  of  sawdust, 
burnt   clay,  or  good   dry  mould.     This  receives  and 
absorbs  the  manure  which  falls,  or  is  swept  below  twice 
a-day.     The  boards,  after  sweeping,  are  watered  with  a 
solution  of  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which   instant- 
aneously removes  the  odour  not  only  of  the  ammonia, 
but  of  the  more  offensive  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The 
1  cards  should  be  laid  perfectly  flat,  to  prevent  the  sheep 
^lippiuf  about.     The  sheep  are  fed  under  the  sheds,  not 
in  tue  courts.     The  results  of  this  arrangement  have 
been  most  successful,  both  in  the  health  and  well-doing 


of  the  sheep.  It  is  true  that  I  have  lost  four  head, 
which  seem  to  have  died  from  apoplexy  ;  but  I  lost  the 
same  number  in  the  flock  which  were  at  large,  and 
treated  in  the  usual  manner.  Though  I  have  had  more 
than  300  Southdowns  so  shedded,  some  of  them  longer 
than  five  months,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  instance  of 
lameness,  even  in  the  least  degree. — Rev.  A.  Huxtable; 
Rnyal  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  jBones.— With  reference  to  ilr. 
Pusey's  sugeestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  bone- 
dust  (dissolved  iu  sulphuric  acid)  along  with  compost 
instead  of  water  for  Turnips,  I  can  confirm  his  idea  from 
practice,  having  la-st  year  manured  5  acres  with  only 
13  bushels  of  bone-dust  dissolved  in  270  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  150  gallons  of  water.  After  standing  24  hours, 
the  liquid  was  mixed  with  3  cart-loads  of  coal-ashes, 
and  left  to  remain  for  a  week,  during  which  time  it  was 
turned  over  two  or  three  times.  The  mixture  was  then 
drilled  along  with  the  seed,  and  the  result  was  a  fair 
crop  of  common  Turnips,  oiT  a  piece  of  poor  land,  with- 
out other  manure,  and  at  the  cost  of  only  12s.  9c?.  per 
acre. — P.  Dacis  ;  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

DlBBii>-G  Machixe— i3  O .?— TVe  do  not  know  whJcli  of  the 
two  dibbling-machines  yon  allude  to— Newberr>'s  or  Jingo's 
best.  Theformer  hasbeenlongest  In  use.  The  Khomboidal 
form  is  the  best  for  the  harrow.  A  pair  of  harrows  should 
cover  a  width  of  at  least  9  feet.  . 

Deaivage -Vortfticood— It  is  the  best  poUcy  to  take  a  dram 

straight  down  the  hill :  if,  however,  the  surface  be  so  steep 
that  the  water  in  running  would  be  apt  to  form  a  rut,  you 
mav  cut  the  drain  ohliqnely.  If  your  land  be  naturally  dry, 
artificial  drainage  is,  of  course,  useless. 

FA3l^^:Bs'  Clubs— J-  P  T— See  pages  232,  233,  Ag.  Gar.  184-5. 
If  you  have  not  got  the  Number,  we  will  communicate  further 

with  yon.  ,  ., ,       m,     t.    x 

Gis-Lira— IT.?— Expose  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  best  way 
is  to  make  it  into  a  compost  with  some  loose  material,  such 
as  leaves  and  vegetable  rubbish,  and  turn  it  over  frequently. 
Geasses— £  A' .5— On  "  a  piece  of  land  open  at  surface  with  a 
clavev  iubsoil,"  sow— Alopecurus  pratensis,  2  lbs.  :  Dactvlis 
flomerata,  -5  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscnla,  2  lbs.  ;  F.  hetero- 
phvlla  lib  -  F.  pratensis,  3  lbs. ;  Lolium  italicum,  3  lbs.  ; 
L."per'enne,'l2  lbs.  ;  Phleum  pratense,  IJ  lb.  ;  P.  trivialiE, 
2  lbs.  •.  Trifoliam  pratense  perenne,  4  lbs. ;  T.  repens,  5  lbs. ; 
with  1  bushel  of  Eve.  Authority,  Lawson. 
Italian-  Kte-Geass— I!^£-H— You  must  not  sow  it  so  late  as  the 
month  of  November,  before  which  you 


I  -will  not  have  removed    i ' 


the  Mangold  Wurzel.    You  had  better  wait  till  spring. 

LiitE-KiLxs— £■  J— They  vary  according  to  their  construction— 
in  the  quantity  of  coals  reqmred- from  1  to  li  meaimres  for 
everv  three  measures  of  bme-sbells  produced.  The  kilns 
most  economical  for  coal  are  those  constructed  by  Sir  C.  S. 
Montcath,  of  Closebum,  Dumfries.  They  are  of  a  circular 
horizontal  section,  and  28  feet  high  from  the  bottom  ;  o  feet 
iride  at  bottom,  increasing  to  6  at  18  feet  high,  and  then  con- 
tracting to  i  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

Plough- f  Tr— Applv  to  Messrs.  Ransome,  Ipswich. 

PouLTET—PJ''£  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  how 
to  cure  a  d'isease  with  which  his  fowls  are  affected.  Their 
feathers  appear  eaten  to  the  qmlls,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
skin  is  such  that  thev  peck  themselves  in  a  shocking  manner 
to  gain  relief.  He  has  carefully  examined  them  and  apphed 
Tobacco-water,  thinking  it  might  be  caused  by  vermm,  but 
he  perceives  nothing  to  jastifv  such  an  idea.  They  arc  other- 
wise in  good  health,  eating  heartily,  and  laying  frequently, 
and  he  cannot  account  for  theu-  miserable  appearance. 

Saikfois— VuKfOii  AUot—Il  there  be  already  a  crop  on  the 
ground,  vou  mav  as  weU  fold  sheep  on  it.  It  is  a  common 
practice"  to  treat  young  Clover  so,  and,  exceptmg  m  the 
iorthem  part  of  the  kingdom,  there  appears  no  danger  ot 

S»LiT  "peas— T  O-'Jora— Drv  Peas  are  watered  and  they  swell ; 
'thev  are  then  rapidly  dried  in  a  kiln  and  put  through  a  com- 
mon miU  for  grinding  Oats.  The  husk,  rendered  separable 
by  the  previous  operation,  is  easUy  broken  off  from  the 

ST^Li^raEDixG—. Vorffiicooi— Hillyard's  _  "  Practical  Farmer 
and  Grazier:"  Essay  by  G.  Dobito,  m  last  ^  umber  of  the 
"  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal." 

TV  lETS — .-t  .Jiif'— Sext  week.  . 

Wheat— iJ  tfiyiird— Your  "Petit  Blanc  "  -fflieat  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful sample.  .,      ,    ,  -  .i 

Ebeata— In  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  paper  on  the  baking  and 
feedin''  qualities  of  Wheat  (So.  36  Ag.  Gaz.).  for   "  Sbrop- 
'hire"  in  note=,  read  "  Eoss-sbire,"  andfor  "  presented  m  the 
•4th  hne  below  Table  II.  read  "  preserved." 
-."  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 

SMITHFIELD,  MoSDAT,  Sept.  8.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

a.itScois,  Hereford.,  iii.  4.    n  io4.  -1  |  B»i  L,>ne-«-oolj     -        -    «.  4lo45  8 
Be.i  Short  Horrt  -3  10      4    0  I  E<v..  aod  temnd  qnallty 

Second  qaality  Beasts    . 
Calve.       .... 

Beiinot™s&Half-l>roa>    4    bo    "1  /..i,„    ,,,  .  Pi,,  am 

Be».t..,  B*  9  :  Sheep  and  Laml,..  £6  670:  Calves,  1«1:  Piz»,300. 
We  have  SRiin  a  lood  sofplyof  Bea.u.bat  trade  somewhat  tnote  cheertol 


COTEXT  GARDEX,  Sept.  13.— The  market  continues  to 
supplied  with   abundance   of  Vegetables  of  excellent  quali ' 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  season,  is  also  plentiful ;  neverthele 
trade  for  some  things  is  dull.    Pine-apples,  though  not  lar, 
are  good  in  quahty,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  and  abi 
dance  of  hothonse  Grapes,    of  the  best  kinds,  may  be  ji-, 
chased  at  last  week's  prices  ;  Portugals  have  also  been  ofieriil 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentifully  supplied,   and  laiJl 
quantities  of  Plums  continue  to  be  impolted,   chiefly   fri,] 
Havre  ;  varieties  of  English  growth  are  also  plentifiil.     Aj , 
cots  begin  to  get  scarce.    Morello  Cherries  are  good,  and  su 
cient  for  the  demand  ;  and  good  Melons  are  abundant ;  a  f ; 
Spanish  Melons  are  also  making  their  appearance.     The  supj :  j 
of  Filberts  is  on  the  increase,  and  they  are  cheaper  in  con:  t 
quence  ;  trade  for  them  is,  however,  dull.     The  prices  of  Ve  [  j 
tables  in  general  have  not  altered  much  since  last  week.    P<  | : 
are  becoming  scarce,  as  are  also  CauliHowers  ;  but  Broccoli, .  \ 
good  quality,  begins  to  make  its  appearance.    Potatoes  ;]  i 
offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  quoted  in  our  last  repo  ■  , 
they  are  better  'in  quality  than  they  were  last  week,  and  pre , ! 
free  from  the  prevailing  disease.     The  prices  of  Celery,  Toe  1 1 
toes,  French  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Turnips,  remain  unalter,  i 
Endive  begins  to  get  more  plentiful,  and  Salading  of  every  Id :  ( 
is  abundant ;  Mushrooms  are  dearer.     Cut  Flowers  chiefly  cit;, 
sist  of  Camellias,  Auriculas,  Pelargoniums,  Heliofropes,  A  i , 
mones.  Verbenas,  Gardenias,  Carnations,  Heaths,  and  Rose'  i 

FRDITS.  \ 
Apples,  re=B.,  per  bneh.,  5«to  7'       ' 

—  Ki  tchea,  1»  6(1  to  4#  ] 
Pear«.  per  ht-»v.,  2*  to  5#  | 

—  J<ir^nelle8,  per  hf  sv.,  6s  to    ■ 

—  M'indsrira.  a,  to  3s  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is  tt(2j  Ed 

—  per  100,  as  to  18s 
Lemnos,  opr  dozen.  Is  to  Ss 

—        per  100,  7s  to  16s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6f 
-Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Ss  6d  to  . 
FiJbertp.  Englieb,  p.l001bs.,£5sK[  \ 
Note,  Barcelona,  S4s  ' 

—  Brazil,  16i 

—  Turkey,  16s 
VEGETABLE.'*. 

Vegetable  Jlarrows,  p.  doz.  4d  to 
Onions,  per  doz. bunches,  2s  to  6s 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  £»  to  i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz..  Is  ed  lo  ■ 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Eadive,  per  score,  Is  to  Is  6rf 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  9d  to  li 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  US 
RadiBbes,  per  doz.  bunches,  rd  to 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  to  2s 
Sma'l  Sa;ads,  per  punnet,  2d  to 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch,  4d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  ed 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  ISsm.bun.  4it 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve,  6d  to  li 

—  Roots,  pet  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch, 4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  zd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch- 4d 

1  Chervil,  per  punnet,2:i  toS-I 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4sto  ( 
Grapes.  Hothouse,  per  lb-.  Is  to  4s 
_    Spanish,  per  lb-.  9fl  to  Is 

—  B;k- Portugal,  p- lb-,  lstrtls6d 
Peaches.  Wail,  per  doz^  2s  to  6s 
Nectarines,  per  doz-,  2i  to  6s 
Melons,  2s  to  4s  each 

—       Dutch,  Is  to  3s  each 
Fip¥,  pieen.  per  doz-,  2s  to  3s 
Plums,  per  bf--EV-,  2s  to  3s 
_      Orleaop,  per  hf-sv-,  3s  tofis 

—  Green  G-ges- per  bt8T.,asto  as 

—  Violets,  per  hf.sv.,  4j  to  6s 
Apricots,  from  Is  to  3s  per  dcz- 
Chtrries,  trail,  per  lb.,  Ss  to  5s 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz-,  2s  to  es 
Broccoli,  per  bgnch,  fid  to  Is  6d 
French  Bear.s.  per  hf--sv-.  Is  to  3s 
Sorrel, per hf— sieve, 6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz. ,1s  6dto  2s  6d 
Potatoes,  per  too,  4Ps  to  80s 

—  cwt-,  2s  6d  to  £s 
_               bu&hel,  Js6dto  3s 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  Ss  to  3s 
fumipa,  per  dfz,.  Is  6d  to  3f 

Red  Beet,  per  doz..  Is  lo  Is  6rf 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs  ,  2s  to  5s 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2s  6d  to  5s 
Rorse  Hadish,  per  bundle.  Is  6d  to 
Cucumbers,  per  doz-,  2s  to  8s 
—    ridge,  per  doz..  Is  to  3s 
■>^inach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  Is  6d 
Leeks, per  doz.,  2s  to  3s 
Garlic, 'perlb-, 3d  to  lOd 


atoes,  per 


hf-i 


,4s  to  6s 


Celery,  per  bunch,  9d  to  Is  6d 


■WOOL-— Beitish,  Feidav,  Sept-  12. 

Thi  demand  for  most  descriptions  of  «  ool  coniinues  steady,  and  price 
firm.  The  Market  has  varied  but  very  little  from  our  last  report  1 
current  as  before.  JamesP-^bpin,  Wool  Erck 


MAEK-LAXE,  MoKOAT,  Sept.  8. 
The  supply  of  Enghsh  "Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples 
morning  was  small,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  new;  the  - 
lity  was  inferior  to  last  week,  and  the  whole  sold  readily 
extreme  rates  of  this  day  se'nnigbt.    In  free  foreign  u: 
little  doing,  prices  are  nominally  the  same.      The  an-i-. 
foreign  last  week  amounted  to  27,800  qrs--  since  which  sev 
more  cargoes  have  arrived  ;  very  little  is  offered  for  sale,  ho^- 
generally  preferring  to  land  in  bond,   with  the  exception 
little  demand  for  export,  it  was  not  much  inquired  after,  Ba 
Beans,  and  White  Peas,  maintain  our  quotations ;  Grey 
are  Is.  to  2s.  cheaper,  and  Dun  2s.  to  3s-,  being  generally  iv 
condition.      There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Oats,  at  an  advan 
6(?.  to  Is.  per  qr.      Otving  to  the  failure  of  the  Potato  en 
Belgium,  that  Government  has  opened  its  ports  for  the 
admission  of  every  description  of  Com,   Potatoes,   and 
Tbe  Dutch  Government,  ft>r  the  same  reason,  has  also  dec: 
the  importation  of  Eice  and  Buck-VI'heat  free  of  duty,     I 
were  about  700  qrs-  of  white  Mustard  at  Market,  which  ? 
10s-  to  165.  per  bushel,  according  to  quaUty  and  conli 
brovm  moves  off  slowly  at  13^.  for  fine  quabties. 


Red    - 

White 

Grlnci, 

Feed 

Potatc 

Potato 


Harrow 

Longpod 

Grey 


Lambs 


BBITISH,   PEE  lilPEElAL  QUiETER,  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Eaaei,  Kent,  and  -Sulfoik      .        .     White  46  64 

Kdrtolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  —  — 

Bailey,  Maltinirand  dinilliDg  ?8^to3i8  Chevalier  30  34 

Oats,  Isinuoloshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polande  SO  23 

Kortnurafaerlandand  Scoich    .        .        Feed  SO  22 

Iiish      ....                        .        Feed  SU  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship         - H  60 

—    -Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 29  39 

Beans,  aiazagan,  nld  and  new     35  to  38        TIcfe  26  S9 

Pieeon,  Heligoland      .    £9  to  44       Winds  —  — 

Peae,  White         .        •        •        .    34  to  40       Maple  34  28 

Feidat,  Sept.  12. 
There  has  been  little  English  "WTaeat  fresh  up  durin 
week  ;  both  new  and  old  meets  a  good  inquiry,  and  is  di 
to  buy  on  Mondaj-'s  terms.  Old  foreign  is  held  firmly,  hi 
did  not  hear  of  anr  sales  in  bonded,  excepting  of  inferior 
lities  for  esport,  for  which  the  demand  continues  good.  B 
Beans,  and  Peas  fuUv  support  our  quotations,  and  are  ea 
quired  after  in  bond  for  export.  The  supply  of  Oats  being 
enables  factors  to  realise  a  slight  advance  upon  Monday' 
tations. 

IMPEEIAL  AVXEAGES, 


Titb  a  £iniili  odva 


;  ID  pi  I 


Muniin  19  rather  sborttr.  and  the  b=at  qus- 
in  £-;w  iretarces    they  have 


lilies  teiiiDE  more  freely  at  onr  tr-p  qur.:i..--  

been  a  HttPe  exceeded.     There  Ua  considerable  demand  for  Lamb,  the  tinie 
""  ._v_i. '-■■■■$  seliing  well.      Goad  Veal  con- 


i  the  yenx  considpred,  and  the  heat  q<iaiity 
tiauFsdear.    Pork  trade  ib  pnf>d. 

Pbidat,  Sept.  12 
Onr  trade  for  Beef  is  heavy  tivday.  the  urm-ind  he^ng  hy-  em 
the  best  qualities  scarcely  any  diilerem-e  iq  price  i-  ob;. 
Ajc  arema't;in«from4sto4B4d.  and  Short  Horns  3s  Rd 

B^slf  are  a  very  he^vv  sale,  at  rather  less  money.    Good  '•heep  are  not  very 
Beasti  aie  a  very  ^^^  •    j^.^^  ^^^  ^^^jj  .^pp^rted  ;  a  fe.^  ot  the  choices 

lb-    more.    Lamb  hardlv  so  much   io    rcqnest-    Good  Veal 
';'--  :  a  choice  Calf  is  v.orth  5s.     Pork.  3s  8d  to  4s  8d. 


ir>1!;  E'iU  in 
vable-  B.?Bt  Scots, 
ci  4'.  Second  qusliiy 


plemiful  to-d 
make  2i  per 
maiotaina  ' 


Beasu,829:  Sheep  and  Lambs.  f3W  ;  Calves,  328.   t-iK^, 


.ifJoM. 


HAY. — Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  11. 

PrimeM.a3.Hayl05.toll5.INe-  Hay        «5.  u,   9^  I  ^;«^Clr.in5  tol3^. 
CUMBEELANT)  MaEKET,  Sept.  11. 

Whitechapel,  Sept.  12, 

lOOs  to  nOs  I  Old  Clover     126s  to  133« 


Wheai- 

Ba-ley.: 

Oats     1 

Rye. 

Beans. 

A  TIE-         2  ner  Qiar  ter. 

53t  W 

£9»  Bd' 

2^1  5d' 

3*«  €d 

29     7  1 

16     .       .       . 

67     0 

29     4| 

23     2 

34     4 

4!      2 

67     0 

£9     9 

22     R 

33    i 

41     & 

Sn     .        .      . 

5d     6 

30    0 

Si     4 

35    7 

Sep:.   ,  .6     .       .       . 
6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Dmies  on  Foreign  Grain 

SS  10 

81     8  ! 

2i  m 

33:5 

55  10 

30     0 

22     6 

34     2 

41     6 

17    " 

B     0  < 

6     0 

8     fi 

I      6 

Diagram  showing  the  flnctnations  in  the  price  oS  Com  on  the  averaj 
jix  weeks  ending  Saturday.  Sept.  6.     ^___ 


New  Hay 


Fine  Old  Hay 
Interior  Hay 
Now   Hav 


Infr. 
I  New  Clover 


—      Straw 
110  1 


8S*  t042i 


HOPS,  Feiday,  Sept.  12. 

_  e         .v    ..i^m^t;  »<i  9T-<>  .-nnflL-iinz.  In  some  places  we  heai 


.t  'P"arxih*in  and 
coneidersshle  quant' 


iinli 


et  favfurable  weather  for 
the  23d  insl.  Another 
but  are  very  small  and 

d  Hoos. 

Pattbwoew  flt  StnxB,  Hop-Factors, 


Aug.  16  ;    Avo.  23 


~l   .1^ 


SEEDS,  Sept,  12, 

per  qr    6D»io  BU\  LinBeedCekeB.Porelgp.p.toD 
per  cwt    42 


Canary! 
Cairaway 

Clover,  Red,  Enftlieh  -    — 

__  _-    Foreign        -    — 

_      White,  EnKllsh     -     — 

_  _      Foreifm      -    — 

Coriander    -       -        •        "     i* 

Hempseed  -      per  qr.    86 

Linseed        -        -       perqr    64 

_    Baltic "    '        -       -     42 

_    Cakes.Eng.pBrlOOOUf    OliaO 


Mnstard.  White  -  p. bush- 
_      Superfine     ,* 

Brown        „ 

Rapeseed,  English, per  last 
RapeCake9  -     person 

Sair.doin     -        ■        *        ' 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.btiEr. 

—    Foreign  - 
Trefoil       -       -    per  cwt 
Turnip  (too  variable  torqnoi 

KlK0E70BI>  A* 
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g;alcs  fas  gluction. 

GREAT  SALE  OF  NE\Y  AKD  BEAUTIFUL  ROSES. 
R  GLEN  NY  has  been  instructed  by  the  raiser 
to  submit  for  Sale  by  Auction,  without  reserve,  the  stoek 
of  Twenty  or  Thirty  Novelties,  which  far  exceed  .n  quality  iou  - 
fifths  of  even  the  popular  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  the 
"le  will  takeplaee^n  October,  and  due  notice  will  be  given, 
with  descriptive  Catalogues.  ^_^ 


M 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  TULIPS. 

MR  {5LENNY  lias  the  honour  to  give  notice  that 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  Wilmcr,  Holmes  Delaforee  and 
Baron  live  of  the  most  celebrated  growers  ol  his  noble  Ho^yel•, 
have  authorised  him  to  sell  by  Auction,  ear  y  in  October  with 
ou  reserve,  each  of  them,  a  few  lots  of  new  and  splendid 
varieties,  and  some  others  which  are  in  great  request,  and  of 
the  most  scarce  and  favourite  kinds.  Catalogues  will  be 
printed  in  a  few  days.-tfardoiers'  Ga::eHc  Oflice,  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

liUNNEVS  FINAL  SALE. 
TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMrEN,  and  Others. 
ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  competition,  by  Auction,  on  the  Pi-emises, 
Kincsland  Nursery,  lialls-pond-road,  on  Mond.ay,  September 
2>d  isis,  and  following  days,  at  11  o'clock  each  day  (by  order 
of  the  proprietor  in  consequence  of  the  Lease  expiring  at 
Michaehnas),  the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK  : 
consisting  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  ;  a  consider.ible  quantity 
of  Evergreens  and  Shrubs  ;  fine  specimens  of  Magnolias,  Ac. 
Mso  a  collection  of  Choice  Auricula,  including  all  the  leading 
viricties,  and  some  fine  Seedlings,  lately  the  property  ot 
.t  Hatchet,  Esq.,  deceased;  Garden  Frames,  Iland-Glasses, 
Untten  Dung,  *e.  May  be  liewed  three  days  prior  to  Sale. 
1' it  iloeuesi;,;.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers.  May  be  had  on 
■■_]„■  rremises  .,f  thepriueipal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Anuricau  N ursery.  Ley tonstono. 


M* 


jfaim  to  net. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,    SOUTH  WALES. 
rpo   BE    LET,    AND    ENTERED   UPON   NEXT 

J-  MICn.\ELM.\S,  all  that  very  Desirable  MESSUAGE 
FARM  and  LANDS,  called  BLAENPISTILL,  containing,  by 
admeasurement,  100  acres,  or  thereabouts,  and  situate  in  the 
several  parishes  of  Trcmain  and  Llangoedmore. 

The  above  FARM  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Cariligan  to  Aberystwith.  and  is  distanttrom 
tho  foi-mer  place  about  tluremlles,  .andfrom  the  village  of  Aber- 
porth  about  -'»  miles,  where  lime  and  sea-sand  can  be  obtaiued. 

Tho  DWELLING  HOUSE  (which  is  tit  for  the  reception  ot 
a  respectable  family)  and  the  out  offices  on  this  Farm  are  in 
excellent  repair,  having  been  lately  rebuilt. 

Anv  person  desirous  of  taking  the  above  can  ho  accommoda- 
ted with  about  70  acres  more  of  excellent  pasture  and  arable 
Land,  immediately  adjoining  the  said  Farm  at  Michaelmas  18-lC. 

For  partieular.s,  apjily  to  John  Peopekt,  Esq,,  0,  New  Caven- 
dish-strcet,  Portland-place,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  11.  D.  Jenkins, 
Solicitor,  Cardigan.  ^ 


T''0  LET,  with  Possession  at  Michaelmas,  a  FARM, 
consisting  of  about  2"<;  acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  land, 
situated  at  Hoddesdiu.  ILrtfonlshire,  one  mile  and  a  halt  from 
the  Broxbourne  Raihviiy  station.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Baililf  at  liroxbouruebury. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  FARMERS,  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  will 
submit  to  public  competition  on  the  premises,  'Wood- 
ford-Tccn  Essex  (opposite  the  Castle)  on  Friday,  September  19, 
isio  at  11  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Rayment.  in  consequence 
of  her  tenancy  having  expired,  the  whole  of  the  FARMING 
STOCK,  consisting  of  about  Six  Acres  of  Potatoes,  Wheat, 
Rye  Turnips,  Onions,  Coleworts,  &c.;  several  hundred  large 
Fruit-bearing  Trees,  also  Two  useful  Cart-liorses,  Pigs,  Carts, 
Ch.aise,  Harness,  Plough,  Harrows,  a  Stack  of  excellent  Mea- 
dow Hay  Baskets,  Sacks,  Ladders,  Hand-lights,  Rotten  Dung, 
Household  Furniture,  Sundry  Tools,  and  other  eft'ects,  may  be 
viewed  prior  to  sale.  Catalogues  may  bo  had  on  the  Premises 
at  the  Castle  Inn,  Woodford;  Eagle,  Snaresbrook  ;  of  the  prin- 
cipal Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,   American  Nursery, 

Leytonstone. 

"■^       TO  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS,   AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Proprietor,  in  consequence  of  the  Lease 
having  expired,  to  submit  to  public  competition  on  the  premises, 
Camden  Nursery,  Camden  Town,  on  Tuesday,  September  Kith, 
1845,  at  11  o'clock,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  comprising  large  Azalea  indica  and  Camellias  well 
tenished  with  bloom,  Chorizema.  Erica,  Epaeris,  Brachysema, 
Corrtea,  Combretum  purpureum,'Passiflora  of  sorts,  including  a 
Splendid  specimen  of  Passiflora  Buonapartia.  The  newest  va- 
rieties of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  may  be  viewed  prior  to 
sale.     Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal 

Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

0  BE  SOLD,  THREE  GREENHOUSES,  WITH 
PLANTS,  ROCKWORK,  &c.  A  Gentleman  who  is  leaving 
his  present  residence  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  above,  together 
with  the  Roekwork,  Slate  Tank,  Slate  Borders.  &c.  Also  all 
the  Plants,  among  which  are  good  specimens  of  Rhododendron 
arboreum,  both  the  red  and  wliite  varieties  ;  R.  alta-clerense, 
Grevillea  robusta.  Azalea  sinensis  and  variegata,  Daphne 
indica,  Y'uccas,  Camellias ;  Lilium  speciosum,  punctatum,  and 
album  ;  Lonicera  japonica,  Strelitzia  regina,  itc. ;  a  collection 
of  hardy  and  greeiihonse  Ferns  ;  also  some  hardy  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  of  large  size,  among  which  are  R.  Smithii, 
Russellianum,  and  granditlora  maxima ;  the  Roekwork  con- 
sists partly  of  Tufa,  from  Derbyshire.  The  whole  to  be  disposed 
Qf,  a  great  b.argain.  To  be  viewed  at  Mr.  Browne's,  130,  Cam- 
den Villas,  Camden  Town,  between  the  houi-s  of  one  and  six 
o'clock. 

NURSERY  TO  LET. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  on  Advantajeous  Terms, 
the  LEASE,  GREENHOUSES,  and  STOCK  of  a  NUR- 
SERY, well  situated  about  seven  miles  out  of  London,  in  a  po- 
pulous and  respectable  neigbbom'hood,  and  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal turnpike  roads.  There  are  about  three  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  well  stocked  with  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shi-ubs, 
&c.,  extensive  ranges  of  Glass,  and  a  valuable  stock  of  Green- 
house and  other  Plants  in  pots.  Attached  to  the  Nursery  is  a 
very  genteel  and  commodious  Dwelling-house,  and  everything 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  respectable  business.  From  .£1100 
to  £1200  would  be  required  to  complete  the  purchase. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  II.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
the  Clapton  Nurser.v. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 
^PHE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
J^  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  preat  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Earge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor,  I*umps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells,  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  temis,  by  BENJA&iiif 
Fowler.  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 

igned  is  ready  to  take  oi'ders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  qunntitv-  Has  also  on  Sale,  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIMR.  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 

Mark  Fotuehgill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street.  London. 

V.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Brine. 

S~"EED  W  H  E AfT— RED  STR A W"WHlfE"WHEAT 
AND  HOPETOUN  WHITE  WHEAT  FOR  SALE,  at 
WHITFIELD  FARM,  near  WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE. Price  8a.  per  bushel.  These  varieties  may 
be  supplied  from  otF  a  clay.  S9,nd,  or  limestone  soil,  according 
to  order.  Where  a  change  of  seed  is  desired,  this  point  will 
perhaps  be  considered  important.  Orders  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  reference  or  remittancp. — .Iotin  !Moiiton. 


J-^    Slg 


pOTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^— ^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Movi-ing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  lai'ge  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arehes,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wii-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fenciiif?. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  AVood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
ley  Street,  Oxford  Street,. .opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  he  obtained. 

GUANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags. —PERUVIAN 
101.  lOs.  to  111.  10s.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  71.  to  71. 10s.  per 
ton  ;  Saldanha  Bay,  51. 10s.  to  Gl.  per  ton  ;  according  to  quan- 
tity ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.  — Wm.  Northcott,  13, 
Rood-lane,  Fenchui'ch-street. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and   CO.,  LIVERPOOL: 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  September  13. 


TO  CORN  DEALERS,  HOP  MERCHANTS,  and 
SEEDSMEN. — An  excellent  opportunity  now  offers  to  any 
party  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  above  trades,  of 
purchasing  a  retail  business,  which  has  been  carried  on  mo&t 
successfully  for  about  12  years  ;  the  returns  being  from  80001.  to 
10,001)1.  per  annum,  and  which  may  be  considerably  extended, 
-especially  by  any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Seed- 
■fcr^de.  The  business  is  in  an  excellent  situation,  in  one  of  the 
pi-incipal  towns  in  England.  The  Stock,  which  could  be  reduced, 
may  be  taken  to  at  a  valuation  — For  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Warner,  Comhill.  London. 


TO  LET  near  BrackneU,  Berks,  A  COTTAGE 
VILLA,  containing  Two  Sitting  and  Seven  Bed-i*ooms, 
■nith  convenient  Ofiices,  Coach-house,  and  Stables,  Good 
Gardens,  and  a  Meadow.  Rent  iOl.  per  annum.  Also  a  small 
Farm.— Apply  to  Mr.  Costen,  Infant  School.  Old  Bracknell. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a  term,  in  the  Parish  of  Hackney, 
about  22  ACRES  OP  MARKET  GARDEN  GROUND,  in  a 
-high  state  of  cultivation,  with  House  and  Shed  thereon.  Tlic 
crops  may  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  immediate  possession 
obtained.— For  fui-ther  particulars  apply  to  Protheroe  aud 
■Morris,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 

T^DWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  in  conse- 
X-i  quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
TUBS,  ho  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  foUowing  sizes 
about  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  trequent  delay  which  has 
.occiu-red  in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
future  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 
.14  inches        . .        , .    lis.  Od.     " 

15  inches        . ,         , .     12    6 

16  inches        . .         , .     IG    0 
18  inches        . .        , .    19    0 

Slate  Works/  Isleworth,  Middleses, 


'X'HE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON    MANURE 

J-  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES.  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procm-e  a  fuU  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Purser,  Secretary. 
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^^h\-  IMP^Q^ 


20  inehes 

..    22s.  6d. 

22  inches 

..     25    0 

24  inches 

..     32    0 

I)A]V1S  FuR  RAlSiiNU  WaTER  WITHOUT  LA- 
t    ROUR,    where  a  fall  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  ISasins,  Jets, 
(be,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the"  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain  I 
Jets    fixed  on   the  premises  for 

inspection.    Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps, 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.    Houses.  &,c.  heated  by  Hot  water. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  ttc,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


Well 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 
RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  he  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  dl,  and 
51.  LOs.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  db  every 
particular  sent  post- 
fi*ee  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN 
TRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  &c..  Is.  M.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE?  235.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  .\cid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfi*iars-road. 


'^AL  PRO' 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii*es  but  few  ;bands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  riz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1'^- inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        „  „         8,000  I  2h        „  „         3,200 

*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
reqiures  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requii'cd  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepm'chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

A  I NSLIE^S~PATENT     DRAINING-TILE 

^tX.  MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2^  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2^  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  oOl.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20",000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  251.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i-  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  according  to  circum'stances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  gi-eater 
than  the  cost  of  maldng. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,' 119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glascrow. 
Apphcation  for  further  information  and  hcenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
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WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containing  Directions 
foi'  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  every  Month,  and  copious  Lists  of  choice  Flowei  '.iig  Plants, 
with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  ivitli  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s. 
without  Plates. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

"With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

"With  18  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  lOs.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  Gs.  Gd. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN  ; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  ■with  their  Synonyms. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

"With  13  plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10.".  Gd.,  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  6s.  Gd. 


EVERY  LADY  HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 
By  LoDisA  Johnson.     Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Naval  and  Milita^'y  Gazeltc. 

"This  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas, 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator. 


ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  Mearns,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  ^s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  preparing 
for  the  Table.    By  Jajtes  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  Zs.  cloth  lettered, 
London  :  "Wm.  S.  OllR  &  Co.,  Amen-coruer,  Paternoster-row. 

C "CHARLES  COLLETT,  of  Sunbuhy,  Middlesex, 
■^  will  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  HEADY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwakd  Rvde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Sunbury ; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  "Works. 

London  :  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row. 

EDINBURGH    REVIEW,    No.  CLXVI.— Adver- 
tisements for  insertion  in  Ko.  ICG  of  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, must  be  sent  to  the  Publishers'  by  ^Yednesday,  the  2-tth  ; 
and  Bills  on  or  before  Friday,  the  26th  instant. 
39,  Paternoster-row.  Sept.  13,  1845. 


PUTSCH'S  A.G'SS  OF  FASI.IiiniSIN'T. 

This   day  is  published,  in  small  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Cosiic 
*  Blackstone,  Price  Gd. 

THE  SMALL  DEBTS  ACT  ;  with  Annotations  and 
Examinations,    Critical    and    Analytical.       By   Gilbeut 
Abbot  a  Beckett. 
London  :  Published  at  the  PUNCH  OFFICE,  92,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols,  post  Svo,  cloth,  price  18s. 

CHILLON;  or,  Protestants  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
An  Historical  Tale.  By  Miss  Jane  Louisa  Williams. 
"  We  think  highly  of  this  pathetic  story.  A  true  spirit  of 
cheerful  piety  pervades  its  pages  ;  the  characters  are  nicely  dis- 
criminated, and  many  of  the  scenes  are  very  vividly  portrayed. 
All  who  read  it  may  derive  benefit  from  the  perusal." — Bri- 
tannia. 

London:  John  Hatchaed  &  Sow,  187,  Piccadilly. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  WANDERING  JEW. 
Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 
'yHE  WANDERING  JEW,  in  3   vols.,  Svo,  cloth. 
i-    A  Tale,  by  M.  Edgene  Sue.     Also,  the  Third  and  last  vo- 
lume, price  7s.,  cloth. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  18G,  Strand. 

OAUNDER  AND  NEWBERRY'S  PATENT  DIB- 
O  BLING  MACHINE  gained  two  Prizes  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  one  at  Liverpool,  of  lOJ..  and  another  at 
Shrewsbury,  of  \U.  :  also.  Two  Prizes  at  Local  Agricultural 
Mestings.  Manufactured  by  J.  W.  Newberry,  Hnok-Norton, 
Oxon  ;  R.  Cltburn,  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Iron  AVorks,  Uley, 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  R.  Hoilnsbt,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
Prices  : 

Five  Rows £60 

Four  Rows  50 

Three  Rows  42 

One  Row 13 

J.  W.  Newberrt  recommends  his  implement  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  after  it  has  experi- 
enced a  test  of  four  years  ;  he  can  give  tlie  most  satisfactory 
references  ;  and  he  would  advise  any  person  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  try  it.  but  fears  the  expense,  to  purchase  one  of  his 
one-rowed  machines,  which  will  follow  the  plough,  and  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  heavy  land  ;  he  begs  to  add'that  he  thinks 
there  can  be  no  comparison  made  by  a  practical  man  between 
even  his  one-row  and  a  Hand-Dibble. 

DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  a  Machine  seen,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Bailev  Denton,  !',  Gray's  Inn-square,  London, 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock, 
Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co., 
Engineers,  Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  -"A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
may  also  be  had.    Price  30s. 


NK-W    rilUITS. 

MR.  MAUND  is  now  giving,  in  the  BOTANIC 
GARDEN  AND  FRUITIST,  engravings  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  Hai-dy  Gardt-n  Fruits,  as  well  as  Flowers,  and 
■vrill  feel  much  obliged  to  Gentlemen  and  Nurserymen,  who 
.take  an  interest  in  their  cultivation,  if  they  will  commu- 
nicate to  him  information  of  any  new  varieties  that  come 
under  their  observation.  Many  first-rate  Fruits  are  confined 
to  limited  districts  ;  and  as  trees  and  plants  of  productive  habit, 
yielding  Fruit  of  delicious  flavour,  requii'e  but  the  same  care  in 

culture  as  those  of  inferior  properties,  it  is  thought  to  be  very  \  of'pjther  is  new^and  ele-^ant 
desirable  to  make  the  Subscribers  to  the  BOTANIC  GARDEN  eie^ant, 

AND   FRUITIST   acquainted  with  those  which  are  the   most 
valuable. 
It  is  is  intended  to  figure  the  best  of  the  following,  viz.  : — 


DIBBLED  WHEAT.— All  who  are  desirous  of  Dib- 
bling Wheat  during  the  coming  season,  are  recommended 
to  m  ake  a  trial  of 

DINGLB'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE, 

which  is  so  constru.-tcd  that  the  soil  cannot  choke  it.  Price 
3-5?.,  int-iudinjj  L-  ,..-,.d  car  ag.  w  London,  Liverpool,  or 
Bristol.  "^  1'  ■'— r    -^  -■ 

Apply  to  William  E.  Ren1)LE  andtJo.)  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
— September  13. 


QILVER   TEA-SERVICES.—A.    B.  SAVORY  and 

O  SONS,  Manufactdeing  Silveesmiths,  14,  Cornhill, 
London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  submit  the  prices  of 
the  fullo^ring  SILVER  TEA  and  COFFEE  SERVICES.  The 
Cottage  Pattern  is  plain,  standing  on  sheU  feet,  the  Tea  and 
OoSee-pot  with  a  flower  ornament  on  the  lids.  The  King's 
I  Pattern  is  richly  embossed  ^rith  flowers  and  scrolls.     The  shape 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 

BARBERRIES 

CHERRIES 

CRANBERRIES 

CURRANTS 

FIGS 

GOOSEBERRIES 

GRAPES 

MEDLARS 


MULBERRIES 

NECTARINES 

NUTS 

PEACHES 

PEARS 

PLUMS 

QUINCES 

RASPBERRIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

WALNUTS. 


Cottage  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Teapot  £12     0  0 

Ditto     Sugar  Basin  .     6  16  0 

Ditto     Milk  Ewer   . .     4  10  0 

Ditto     Cofiee-pot     . .  15    0  0 


Complete    . .  £33    G    0 


King's  Pattern. 

Strong  Silver  Teapot  £12    0  0 

Ditto     Sugar  Basin  .     7  10  0 

Ditto     Cream  Ewer  .     5  10  0 

Ditto    Coftee-pot     . .  15    0  0 


Complete 


£40    0  0 


Now  ready,  price  Eighteen-pence,  the  21st  Edition  of 

PINNOCK'S    Improved   Edition    of    MURRAY'S 
GRAMMAR,  Abridged;  with  numerous  Exercises,  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,   and  Explanatory  Notes,  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Young,  and  for  Self-instruction. 
London:  Wm.  S.  Ona  «fe  Co.,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row. 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK  (the  original 
one),  price  Is.,  embellished,  will  appear  with  the  other  al- 
manacks. Advertisements — Ten  lines  or  under,  10s.  Gd. ;  whole 
page,  two  guineas. 

GLENNY'S  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MILLION  ;  a  com- 
plete Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Cottagers,  in  one  small  pocket 
volume,  now  publishing,  price  Gd.,  at  the  Office,  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

Mr.  Glennt  has  combined  with  his  horticultural  pursuits  the 
business  of  valuing,  purchasing,  and  selling  by  auction  or 
othervidse,  farms,  gardens,  nurseries,  and  their  several  stocks 
and  produce,  plants,  bulbs,  flowers,  »fcc.  &c. 


Lately  pubhshed,  seventh  edition, 

MIRIAM,    or     THE      POWER     OF     TRUTH. 
A  Jewish  Tale.    Fcap.  price  6s.  cloth. 
By  the  same  author, 
INFLUENCE  ;    a   Moral   Tale   for   Young   Persons. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.,  price  Gs.  cloth. 
London  :  J,  IlATCUAnD  and  Son.,  187,  Piccadilly. 


CHURCH  SERVICES. 

THE  HON.  C.  GRIMSTON'S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK  and  LESSONS  (dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty),  containing  the  entire 
Morning  and  Evening  Senice,  printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  in 
two  portable  volumes,  one  for  the  Morning  and  the  other  for 
the  Evening. 

Specimens  of  the  Work  may  be  obtained  through  any  Book- 
seller, free  of  charge. 

The  Prices  are  as  follows .- — 

Morocco]  Morocco 


Largest  Size 
Second  Size 
Smallest  Size 
J.  Hatchabd  and  Son,  181 


Elegant    Plain 


Calf 


£  B.  d.  £.  3.  d.  £  s.  d. 
2  0  0  1  15  0  1  10  0 
1  15  0  1  10  OJ  1  5  0 
14011  00  16  0 
,  Ficcadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


A  vai-iety  of  upwards  of  50  Tea  and  Coflfee  Services  may  be 
seen  in  the  show-rooms,  wliere  may  be  selected  every  article  of 
Silver  requisite  for  the  sideboard  or  plate-chest.  Pamphlets  of 
prices,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  various  articles,  gratis, 
and  forwai'ded,  postage  fi'ee,  to  all  parts  of  the  Idngdom. 

A.  B.  Savory  and  Soxs,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  England. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  efiectuallv  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANBER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


QUPERIOR    FRENCH    BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

O  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  the  original  introducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  dura- 
bility. List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept).— Heal  tt  Son, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  19G  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


lY/JR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
XVJL  serving  objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
ha%'ing  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  Mollusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Pifblic  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  Bi-itish  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Sevei'al  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadby's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20     _     „ 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury  .  10    0     0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.R.S. 10  10    0 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The   Earl   of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.      .         .         .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10    0    0 

Thos.  BeU,    Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.       .  10    0    0 

The  Lord  Brougham.     5    0     0 

The  Earl  of  Ripon 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
£    s.  d. 


The  Viscount  Godericb  5 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  5 
Rev.  W.  Kirby  .    5 

Sir  "W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart. 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D. 
John  Wright,  Esq.    . 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq. 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.      . 
Wm.  Spence,  Esq.     . 
W.W.  Saunders,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.   . 
John  Dalrymple,  Esq. 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    . 
J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq. 
G.  Busk,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     . 
J.  Janson,  Esq, 


10 
The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  10 

%!'  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spencz, 
Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart..  Marryat  and  Price's,  Bankers, 
King  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 
SPENcr,  18,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  7, 1S4.^,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Livei-pool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  iixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoldng  and  cotfce- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Bii-mingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messi's.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  BHstol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool;  Messrs.  Davidson  aiW  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  ie. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Blaek- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park  ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town  ;  2,  Col  em  an -street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper, 


ANALYTICAL    AND    EXPERIMENTAL   CHE- 

-i^  MISTRY,  King's  College,  London.— LABORATORY 
CLASS,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Milleb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  John  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  in  King's  College.  In  order  to  afford  to  the  Manu- 
facturer, to  the  Agriculturist,  and  to  the  Student  of  Medicine 
and  of  Science  in  general  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge  of  Analytical  Chemistry  as  is  now  essential  to  the 
practice  of  their  respective  professions,  or  of  prosecuting  re- 
search in  any  particular  branch  of  Chemical  inquiry,  consider- 
able additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  King's  College. 

Gentlemen  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  during 
the  vacations,  for  periods  of  one,  three,  sLx,  or  nine  months, 
on  the  payment  of  the  respective  fees  of  4, 10, 18,  and  25  guineas, 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  materials. 

The  Laboratory  opens  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  closes  on 
the  1st  of  July,  allon-ing  a  recess  of  14  days  at  Christmas  and  7 
days  at  Easter.     Hours  from  10  a.m.  tiU  4  p.m.  daily. 

A  Prospectus  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Secretary's 
Office.  R,  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  Principal. 

September  13. 

AKER'S  PfiEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's-' 
road,   Chelsea.     By  special  appointment  to  the  Qtjeen, 
and  H.R.H.  Peince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  theirpreserves 
are  respectfully  informed  thev  can  be  supplied  ^vith  any  quan- 
tity of  TAME  BRED  PHEASANT  POULTS,  as  above,  also  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Water  Fowl.  Domestic 
Poultry,  including  Malay,  Cochin  China,  Dorking,  Spanish, 
(fee,  Fancy  Bantams,  &c.,  *fcc.,  3,  Half-moon-passage,  Grace- 
church-street. 

N.B.  Just  arrived,  some  PURE  CHINA  PIGS. 

MEAT  !  MEAT  i  25  lbs.  Corned  in  Five  Minutes, 
or  Salted  in  Ten.— CARSON'S  PATENT  SALTING 
INSTRUMENT  effects  the  above  object  in  all  climates.  This 
Instrument  is  much  valued  by  cooks  in  private  families,  resi- 
dents in  the  tropics,  captains,  emigrants,  hotel  and  eating- 
house  keepers,  butchers,  and  curers.  With  it  a  joint  need 
never  be  lost,  as  it  may  be  salted  at  any  time,  even  at  the  in- 
stant a  change  is  about  to  take  place.  Meat  salted  with  this 
Instniment  is  rendered  more  tender,  and,  if  dressed  directly, 
all  the  properties  of  fresh  Meat  retained. — Price  30s.  to  50s. — 
Cheap  Depots  :  C.  Hockin  &  Co.,  38,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  and  1,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Agents  required  for 
town  and  country. 


ROWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS.— 
(Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  universally  preferred.)— ROWLAND'S  MACAS- 
SAR OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Preservation,  and  for  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair. — Price,  3s.  Gd. — 7s. ;  family  bottles  (equal  to 
four  small)  10s.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion. — Price,  4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

r'OWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. — Price,  2s.  9d.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION.— SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDS arefrequently offered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty,)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  Name,  or 
the  word  "  Genuine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  '*  ROWLAND'S." 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"ROWLAND'S"  is  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article.  For  the 
protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — 

A.    ROWLAND    AND    SON,    20,    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  hy  the  Proprietors,  and  bv  riwst  Chemists  and  Perfumers, 

V  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


A  N  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  A  DISEASED 

■ii  KNEE  OF  TEN  YEARS*  STANDING,  BY  HOLLO- 
WAY'S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— Mr.  Edward  Perryns,  re- 
siding at  No.  21,  Fargate-street,  Worcester,  is  now  cured  of  an 
abscess  on  the  knee  and  a  stiff  joint,  which  had  been  bad  for 
10  years,  indeed  ever  since  he  was  14.  He  lost  from  the  knee 
joint  several  pieces  of  bone,  one  being  two  inches  in  length. 
He  had  been  undef  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty  in  Wor- 
cester,  and  at  last  was  told  that  his  leg  must  be  amputated,  as 
a  cure  was  quite  impossible.  A  perfect  cure  has  been  effected  in 
this  hopeless  case  by  these  wonderful  medicines.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  244,  Strand,  London. 


Primed  by  William  BnAnnniir,  ot  No.  6,  Yotlt-place,  Stoke  Nawlnjrton,  and 
Frbi>bkick  Mullftt  Evanb,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  NfmingUin,  both 
in  the  county  of  M  iddlfspx,  Priotors,  at  their  Office  in  Lorobard-fltreet,  in 
the  precinct  of  Whitt>frlar»i,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  published  by  then 
at  the  OfEce.'No.  6,  Chsilei-etreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'i,  Covent  Gar- 
d>n,  in  the  said  county,  where  alt  Advertisements  and  CDnnnuQlcations  &£« 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.— Saiuiday*  September  IBt  1S«5. 
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f^  RAND  METROPOLIT.VX  DAHLIA  SHOW. 
VT  AND  AXXr.^L  MECTIXG  .\XD  DIXXEH  OF  THE 
HORTICL'LTCRISTS  OF  GUEAT  BRITAIX,  Chemoexe 
HorsE  AXD  Gakdes.  Chelsea. — 7  classes  of  Dahlias.  10  pi-izes 
in  each  ;  -'  classe?  of  Seedling  :  2  of  Pausies  ;  1  of  Fuchsias, 
6  plants  :  1  of  Verbenas,  12  cut  blooms ;  ^ew  Planis  and 
Flowers  of  any  class  and  description.  Dinner  on  Table  at  3 
o'clock.  Tit*.kets  Cs.  Bd.,  freeing  the  holder  to  the  Gardens. 
G.  GixxNr. 


W 


WINDSOR    A>T>    ETON     ROYAL    HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Grand  Show  of  this  Society  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
Ttesdat,  the  30th  September,  ISio. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  EXGLAND. 
DAHLIAS,  24  blooms— Prizes,  st,  ZL,  and  21. :   entrance, 
105.  W.     DUto,  If?  blooms  (excinsive  of  grower  for  sale) — 
Prizes,  5?.,  4?.,  31.,  21.,  IL,  and  lOr.  ;  entrance,  10s.  6d. 

Seedling  Prizes  for  all  First-class  Flowers.  1S44,  3  blooms ; 
entrance,  5s.     1S45, 1  bloom ;  entrance.  25.  W. 

Schedule  of  particulars  to  be  had  of  i£r.  Wsight,  Hon.  Sec., 
"Windsor. 
y.B. — Exhibitors  to  show  in  tlic  Metropolitan  Stands. 
The  Slough  Show  is  postponed  ro  the  7th  October.  "^ 

pmCHESTER     HORTICULTUR.AL     SOCIETY. 
^^  Under  distinguished  Patronage. 

Tbe  Autumn  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  J.  B. 
FriEELiND,  Esq.,  at  North  Gate,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  the  25th, 
when  numerous  premiums  are  offered  to  Amateurs.  Nursery- 
men, Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  and  Cottagers,  particulai-s  of 
which  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  H.  Silteslock,  jun.  Open  to 
the  pubhc  from  Two  till  Five.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  A 
Band  of  Musicians  ^-ill  attend. 


FUCHSIA  "SERRATIFOLIA." 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  be-  to  say  that  Plants 
of  the  above  beautiful  FlCKSIA  are  now  ready  for 
delivery. 

Early  orders  should  be  given  to  insure  Strong  Plants,  price 
21.*^  each,  with  one  plant  seut  over  on  every  three  taken. 

N.B. — A  reference  or  remittance  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Exeter,  Sept.  20. 


-V"EW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.— SIPHOCAMFY- 
-L>  LUS  COCCINEUS,  a  most  beautiful  shrubby  greenhouse 
Plant,  of  fine  habit  and  free  bloonung.  stronij  plants7-i25.  each. 

CaLAXDRINIA  UilBELLATA,  a  fine^hardv  herbaceous 
plant.  10;.  6d.  each.  '  * 

CALCEOLARIA  FLORIBUN'DA,  an  imported  species,  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out,  75.  G-3.  each.  —  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

Messrs.  TEITCH  &  SOX  beg  to  offer  the  above  fine  Plants, 
which  have  received  numerous  prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions^ 
and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  really  good. 

Exeter.  September  20. 

ROSES. 

T  RIVERS  respectfuilv  informs  the  Public  that 
•  his  descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES,  No.  1.  Edi- 
tion for  1S45,  and  Supplement,  are  now  ready  for  delivery : 
the  former  contains  a  selectioD  only  from  his  lai^e  C-oUection, 
with  paragraphs  to  guide  the  purchaser,  and  hints  for  culture. 
The  latter  contains  the  Roses  gi-own  in  pots  for  exhibition,  or 
"frith  instructions  for  their  culture.  The  above  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  apphcations  inclosing  three  penny 
stamps. — Sawbridge worth.  Herts.  Sept.  20. 

GLADIOLUS  GAUDAVEXSIS.  ' 

T  OUIS  TAN  HOUTTE.  Florist,  Ghent,  Belg-um, 
JLj  respectfully  offers  stroni:  bulbs  of  the  above  at  os.  each,  to 
be  had  also  of  Messrs.  Wasseb  *fc  Wahxes,  Cornhill,  London, 
from  the  1st  of  October  next. 

The  usual  allowance  to  tbe  Trade. 

TTJEMAXTHUS  MULTIFLORUS.  — Terr  strong 
-«-  *-  bulbs  of  the  above,  just  imported  from  Africa,  "to  be  had 
atLonsTix  HouTiE's  Surseiy.  Ghent,  Belsinm.  at  31s.  6<J 
per  dozen.  Orders  received  also  for  the  same,  bv  itr.  Geoege 
Rahs,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

The  usual  ■•Uloirance  to  the  Trade. 

ROSES.— HERTFORD  XURSERT. 

1;^  P.  FRAXCISS  SECOND  DESCRIPTIVE 
-J  •  CAT-iLOGUE  of  ROSES  for  1S45  and  1S16.  containinir 
all  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  iviU  be  readv  for  delivetr 
in  the  course  of  a  few  da.vs,  .-md  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  to  his 
Customers,  and  to  prepaid  application.  His  Stock  of  Roses  is 
unusuallj  fine,  embracing  at  the  same  time  a  large  collection 
in  large  and  small  pots. — Sept.  20, 


ESHIlilTIO-V  OF   LILILM  LANClioLlCM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  LoxDOX,  bv 
•  Appointment  FLORIST  to  HEU  MAJESTY  Ttre 
QCEES,  and  to  HIS  M.VJESTT  THE  KLXG  or  SASOXY, 
begs  to  inform  the  Xobilitv',  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  that  his 
extensive  assortment  of  this  most  beautiful  LILY,  including 
the  rare  .and  splendid  variety  Sp^ciositm,  which  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation  by  the  Japanese,  is  in  liower,  and  will  continue 
in  perfection  dui-ing  the  month  of  September :  and  may  be 
viewed  everv  dav.  Sundavs  excepted.    Adraitt.-ince  ^^ratis. 

H.  G.  begs  to  "say  that  his  C  ATALOGCE  OF  BFLBS  for  this 
Aatumn  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Foreiim  orders  executed. 


GERAXIUMS. 
TTTILLIAil  MILLER  begs  ta  call  attention  to  his 
'' '  very  Evtensive  Stock  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  f  owers 
(more  than  Seven  Thousand  established  plants).  See  last 
week's  Paper.  A  Descriptive  and  Priced  List  can  be  had 
gratis. — Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


T\' 


IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  GERANIUMS, 
/"ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has   this   season  a  most 


extensive  Stock  of  GERANIUMS 

Inclv.ding  aU  the  r.etcest  and  be^  sorts  in  cultivation, 

Amountine  to  more  than 

FUTE  THOrSANT)  STRONG  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS, 
Which  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  after  the  22d  of  September 
next.    The  first  orders  will  have  the  best  plants. 

GERANIUMS.— Ltne's  Seedlings  of  1S44.— The  following 
set,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  40s. : — Princess  Alice, 
White  Perfecrion,  Imogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Selection  of  13  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  oO?. : — Foster's  Robostum.  Foster's  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Foster's  Rosetta,  Cock's  Hector.  Magicienne, 
Gaines'  Eing  of  Saxony,  Gaines*  King  of  the  Belgians,  G.iines' 
Dcchess  of  Leinster.  Hoyle's  Titus.  Unique.  Queen  of  England, 
Claude.  General  Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Princeps, 
Diomede,  and  Coronet. 

Selection  of  1-  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  30?.  (or*20  for4-5.*.) : — Beautj-  of  Walthamstow, 
Hebe,  Lord  Chancellor,  Thurtell's  Othello.  Regulator,  Fasci- 
natiou.  Lady  TilUers,  Guide.  Hybla,  Pulchellum,  Confiagra- 
tion.  Symmetry.  Jersey  Ifaid,  Thunderer,  Hermione,  Cordelia, 
Favourite.  Obsron,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Prince  of  Waterloo. 
Evelyne.  Witch,  Gipsy,  Creole,  Count  d'Orsay,  Lyne's  Duke  of 
ComwalL  Modesty,  Sunrise,  Lord  Ehriugti^n,  Hanalet,  Constel- 
lation, Cynthia.  Lavini.i,  Aurora,  Fanny,  Penelope,  Actila, 
Cornish  Gem,  and  Rising  Sun. 

Selection  of  20  fi-om  the  following  LisK  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  20*. : — Lady  Cotton  Shepp;ir-1.^  Fair  Uaid  of 
Devon,  'V\"onder  of  the  West,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
Ne  plus  Ultra.  Portia,  Duenna.  Life  Guardsman.  Jupiter.  Bti- 
zabeth,  Kins  John,  Vulcan,  Wildfire,  .Amethyst,  Sultan,  Grand 
Monarch.  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Camilla,  Flash,  Euchann-ess, 
Van  Amburgh.  Glory  of  tlie  West,  Ivanhoe,  Circassian,  Prin- 
cess Royal.  Erecnnn,  Consort,  ilabel.  Bridegroom,  Sylph, 
Unique,  Sinus,  Kinjr,  Conservative.  Peri  of  the  West,  Priuce 
Albert,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Cyrus,  and  Sybil. 

***  All  Orders  above  3/.  tcill  he  delivered,  free  of 
Carriage^,  to  London^  Bristol,  Exrier^  or  Falmouth  ; 
or  above  61,  to  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Edinburtjh. 

Unknown  Correspondents  are  respeeti'olly  desired  to  give  a 
reference  iu  London. 

Union-road  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  1S4-5. 


WOODLANDS  NURSERY.  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD. 

SUSSEX. 
TT'TLLIAM  WOOD  and  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
*  •    oSeriug  to  their  friends  and  the  public  the  following  new 
and  desirable  plants. 

Price  per  Piant^y.  d.\  Price  per  Plant — s.  d. 


Azalea  indica  Apollo 


6  i  Nerium  Oleander  Tangle 


Carminata  10    6  \  Pentas  camea 1 

Exquisita    10    G  i  Ruellia  azurea    1 

LeucoBiigista  5    0    Siphocampylus    duplo- 


Eehites  picta 3 

Gesnera  Gardneriana  . . 
polyantha  .... 

Hallia  flaccida    

Hindsia  longifiora 3 


6  serratus 
6  Spinea  Douglasii  ..... 
6  '  Sweiggeria  pauciflora  , 
6  -Tetranema  Mexicana  . 
6    Tropreolum   Lobbiammi 


riolacea    10    6  ,  Veror.ica  nova  sp.  New 


Juantilloa  parasitica 
Lisianthus  Rassellianus 


Zealand 
I  Veronica  saiiciiolia  .... 


Plants  win  be  presented  to  corapensp.te  for  distant  carriage. 
Unknown  correspondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  accompany 
their  orders  with  a  reference. 


ROSE  CATALOGUE.— N-EW  EDITION. 
NURSERIES,  GHESHUNT.  HERTS. 
A  PAUL  A-ND  SON  hes;  to  apprize  their  friends  and 
XJL»  all  lovers  of  roses,  that  then- ROSE  CATALOGUE  for 
lSi-5-6  is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  Tiill  be  forwarded  gra- 
tis, on  apphcation  by  letter  containing  two  penny  stamps  for 
postage.  The  Catalogue  appears  this  season  in  an  extended 
and  improved  form,  and  besides  giving  a  full  description  of 
colours,  size,  s'nape,  &c.,  it  embraces  the  following  important 
points  :  Paragraphs  at  the  end  of  each  section  contain  hints  on 
cultivation,  and  point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  group.  The 
best  forcing  Roses,  and  those  proved  best  suited  for  pot  culture 
are  severally  pointed  out ;  and  further,  the  habit  of  growth  is 
attached  to  each  variety.  No  pains  or  expenS'C  have  b^cn  s}'arr-d 
to  render  the  descriptions  aceitratc.  and  Vic  Catalogue  comvtete  and 
useful.  With  regard  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  plants, 
A.'Paci.  and  Sos  would  refer  to  those  gentlemen  and  horticul- 
turists who  have  visited  the  Niu^eries  during  the  seasou.  They 
will  not  eulogize  their  own  stock,  but  frankly  inrite  inspection. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  Metropolis  by 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Waltham  Cross  Station ;  Day 
Tickets  are  nowissued.  Fares — First  Class,  down  and  up,  33. ; 
Second  Class,  down  and  up,  '2s.  od.  i 

THE  AUTUMNAL  ROSES  are  stiU  finely  in  bloom  and  will  i 
continue  so  throughout  the  autumn.       The  FRUIT  Catalogue 
and  HERBACEOUS  Catalogue,  weighing  respectively  under  ■ 
half  an  ounce,  s.Te  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  one  stamp  each  for  postage.  I 


VAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CHILI.VN 

LAI^TRCEMERIAS. 
OUIS  VAN  HOfTTTE.  Florist,  Ghent,  Bel-ium. 
begs  to  offer  his  new  ALSTRCEMERIAS  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. — 12  varieties.  21s. ;  25  vrjieties,  31^.  Gd. ;  CO  varieties, 
535.  Sd,  Orders  received  by  Mr.  Geobge  Rahs,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  Vas" 
HouTTE,  at  Ghent.  Deliveries  commenced  on  the  15th.  Sep- 
tember, the  plants  being  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Clironicle 
12th  July  last),  says  of  these  plants  : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colotu:,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  with  white."  He  farther  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — *'  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  ?>fr.  Van  Houtte  will 
find  it  difficult  to  supply  tlie  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  folly  kno^vn." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  5th  August,  is  the  following  grati- 
fying account  of  this  flower; — "Messrs.  Van  Houtte  sent  a 
bouquet  from  Ghent,  composed  of  Aistrcemeria  blooms  from 
the  open  ground :  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and 
although  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they 
sufiiciently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them 
would  be  in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion 
given  of  them,  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them.  " 

Orders  have  been  already  received  from  the  foUoniag 
parties,  viz. : — 

Backhouse  »t  Son,  Tbrk.  Mackenzie,  Sir  G..  Bt.  Leith. 

Belfield,  Rev.  ¥.,  Torquay.        ■  McGrayson,  Mr.,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
Burrell,  Lady,  ELnep  Castie.      I      niunds.  [Bridge. 

Bunting,  Mr",  Colchester.  [  Ord.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Haydon 

Burlington,  Earl  of,    Koiker ;  Rollisson    &    Sons,     upper 

Hall.  I      Tooting. 

Chandler  &  Sons.  Vauxhall.      \  Thickins,  W.,  Esq.,  Coventry. 
Egerton,  Mrs..  Knutsford.  i  Vamham,  A.,  Esq.,  London. 

Hanbury,  R.,  E5q.,Spita!fields. !  Waterer,  Mr.,  Bagshnt. 
Hunt,  C.  B..  Esq.,  Gloucester,  ;  Western,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Kelvedon. 
Ivery,  Mr.  Wm..  Peckhaai.        j  Wood  tfc  Son,  Maresfield. 


1  11 
1  1 
1    1 

1  1 
1  1 
1    1 


LYNE^S  NEW  SEEDLING  GER.A.NIUMS. 

Tl'ILLIAM    E.    RENDLE   has   much   pleasure   in 

»  »     stating  to  the  Nobility,  Gentrj',  and  the  Trade,  th.'^t  he 

has  again  obtained  the  valuable  collection  of  GERANIUMS 

raised  by  

PHILIP  E.  LTNE,  Esq.,  of  Lipsox, 
which  have  been  cai*eiuljy  st''.^-tec  from  at  least  12O0  Seedlings. 

The  following  are  recomn^ended  as  first-rate  show 
fiowers  : —  £    s.   d. 

Lyne's  Kesperus each    1  11 

,,      Marmioa 

,,       Princess 

„      Srerrj'  Monarch 

,,      Sang  of  Saxony 

„       Rosebud 

„      Chaplet    

The  whole  set  as  above  for  6J.  6s. 

The  foUotcing  sorts  are  recommended  more  for  their 
novelii/  and  brilliancy  of  colour^  than  for  their  qualifica- 
tions as  shore  Jioicers  : — 

Lyne's  Vampire   . .  7s.  Cd.  |  Lyne^s  Aladdin. .. .  7s.  Gd. 

'  „  ■    Picta 7    6     I       „      Moonbeam .  7    6 

Or  the  set  of  Four  for  2l5. 
The  following  were  sent  out  last  autumn,  and  are   now- 
offered  at  10s.  Cd.  e.ich.  or  iOs.  the  set : — Lyne's  Princess  Alice, 
White  Perfection,  Imogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Strong  established  plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  November  next.  Ail  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  77:^  usual  cttacance  to  the  Trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demand  for  Mr.  Lt>'e's  Seedlings  last  year, 
all  the  late  orders  could  not  be  executed ;  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ments thei'efore,  it  is  desired  that  all  orders  will  he  forwarded  as 
early  as  possible. 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL  THE  GERANIUMS  CAN  EE 

OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 
Union-road  Nursery,  Piymouth,  September  20. 


CHOICE  HYACINTHS.  JONQUILS.  TULIPS.  NARCISSUS, 
LILIES.  GLADIOLUS.  IRIS.  RANUNCULUS.  CYCLA- 
MEN. ANEMONES.  AMARYLLIS,  CROCUSES,  drc.  ic. 

CL.IRKE  A>-c  CO,  beg  leave  to  apprize  the  Nob'Iiiy, 
Gentrv.  and  their  customers,  of  their  having  lately  received 
their  ANNUAL  IMPORTATION  of  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS 
direct  from  the  most  approved  Cultivators  in  Haarlem,  which 
have  come  to  hand  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  very 
flattering  reports  which  C.  and  Co.  received  of  the  success  of 
their  Hvacinths  last  season,  induces  them  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention "of  their  friends  to  their  UNRIVALLED  COLLECTION, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  that  esteem.ed  patronage  which  they  were 
last  year  favoured  i\ith. 

%*  Early  Orders  are  requested  to  ensure  fine  Bulbs.  Cata- 
logues are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

S6,  High-street  (opposite  the  Town  Hall),  Borough,  London. 


EJINSLNGTON,  NEAR  LONT)ON,  AND  READING, 
BERKSHIRE. 

MESSRS.  RICHARD  FORREST  &  Co.,  Ncbsert- 
MEX.  Seedsmen,  and  Floeists  to  the  QUEEN,  beg  leave 
to  direct  attention  to  their  extensive  collection  of  BULBOUS 
and  other  Roots  just  arrived  from  Holland  in  very  fine  condition. 
From  the  lonir  connection  of  their  predecessor,  the  late  William. 
Malcolm,  and  themselves  mth  the  most  extensive  growers  in 
Holland,  and  the  extent  of  their  importations  annually,  they 
can  supply  their  numerous  friends  upon  the  most  reasonable 
tarms. 

E.  F.  it  Co.  also  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to 
their  fine  stock  of  vouni;  healthy  plants  of  STATIC^-  MACRO- 
PHYLL.\,  12  to  15  inches,  at*  very  reasonable  prices.  Cata- 
logues may  be  had  on  application  at  Kensington  Nursery,  and 
at  Reading,  Berkshire. 
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T700DLAXDS    >'rRSEKY,    MAUESFIELD,   ^rEAK 

UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

TXJILLIAM  WOOD  and    SON  having  on  linna  an 

'  *  immense  Stock  ofall  the  Xew  and  approved  STRA^BSK- 

KTES,  they  are  now  sending  out  strong  plants  at  the  following; 

reducpd  prices  :         }Varrav ted  true  to  naiiie.         Price  per  100. 

Mjatt's  lU-itish  Queen 3--.  (id. 

„        Deptford  Pine 7    G 

Eliza  ^     6 

,,         Prince  Albert ~     G 

„         Princess  Alice  Maud 10    0 

„         Princess  Koyal ■'>    0 

-     Elton  Pine -     t> 

Plants  will  be  presented  ^'atis  to  defira.v  the  expense  uf  car- 
riii:;e  ;  a  remittance  or  retereuce  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
unkno«Ti  CoiTespondents. 

ROSES  IN  BLOUM. 
W.  "W.  andSon'sCollectioaof  FEUPETUAL  ROSESai-enow 
coming  into  fine  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  llower  daring  me 
autumnal  months.  Admittance  gratis,  daily  {Sandayb  ex- 
cepted). Maresfield  is  12  miles  distant  from  The  Ilayward's 
Heath  Station  on  the  Loudon  and  Brighton  Railway,  from 
■wh i oh  nlnf >>  frirtvevance^  ninv  he  'bUiined. 

DUTCH  FLUWER^OOTS. 
TTriLLTAM  E.   KENDLE   iias%ia<ie  «i':-ar.<T^:;ieiits 

'  *  with  one  of  the  largc5t  Florists  in  Ilolland.  and  will  be 
enabled  to  supply  his  customers  this  Season  ^nth  Hyacinth, 
Tulip,  and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  at  very  reduced  Prices. 

HYACINTHS.— Fine  Blooming  Roots,  well  selected.— Sclec- 
tiou  of  20  Sorts  from  the  foUuwinji  List  for  lis.  6J.— iJoitWe 
JJark  £; '.((■— Antoinette,  Bleu  Fonce,  Dathames,  Habit  Impe- 
rial, La  bien  aimee.  L'araitie,  Lord  Wellington,  Xigritieune. 
Tiolet  Fonce.  PorceZ^i-iBitfe—Comtessede  Salisbury,  Duchesse 
de  Normandie,  Grand  Sul'.an,  Mariulinl  de  France.  Doable 
Hcd—Actenv,  vratcrloo  or  Bouquet  tendre,  Cramoisie  Royale, 
Flos  Sani^uin^'us,  Hirsilia,  JIadame  Zoutman,  Marie  Louise, 
Panorama,  Ro^e  Mi-^nonne,  Rouge  Charraante.  VouhU  I^o^c- 
<w!oi(rf'/— Comtesse  de  la  Coste.  Diadem  de  Flora,  Euterpe, 
Groot  Vourst,  Hlustre  Pyrimidalo,  II  Pastur  ndo.  La  Superbe 
RoYale,  Lord  Ca&tlereagh,  Orange  Rouge,  Rose  Agreable. 
Double  THiife— Admiral  Zoutman,  Altesse  Royale,  Belle  Forme, 
Bijou  des  Amateurs.  Blanche  Fleur,  Constantia  Elizabeth, 
Couronne  Blanche.  Duchesse  de  Eeuford,  Don  Gratuit.  Furius 
Camiilus,  Hermir'ne,  Jeannette,  La  Cherie,  La  Deesse,  iiatilda. 
Minerva,  Nanette.  Penelope.  P:is^e  Virgo,  Triomphe  Blandina, 
TioIetteSuperbe. Virgo.  Voitblc  }'ci?ii'/j— Bouquet d'Orange,  Chrj-- 
solora,  Jaune  Pyramide,  Ophir  d'Or.  Sin^jle  Dark  Blue — 
Amicus.  Appius.  Halley,  L'aniie  du  Cceur.  P!ut:iri-h.us.  Single 
I'Ofcelain  Blue — Agaths  Pyramidate,  Emilius,  L'Empereur  des 
Russes.  Lord  XeUon,  Lyj*a,  Ximrod.  Orandates,  Staten  General. 
Siivjle  ^tf— Acteur,  Charlotte  Jfarianne.  Humerus,  La  Yictoire, 
Kouge  Prillante,  Thalia.  Siirjle  Hose-coloured  —  Aimable 
rosette,  Emilius.  Elfride,  Grand  maltre  Royal.  Hevstelde 
Vj-ede,  L'amie  de  Cosur,  La  Mignonne,  Talma.  6'i:igle  iVlilte — 
Blandin.T,  Famrite  Blanche,  Grandeur  Triomphe.  Imperiale, 
!Monarque  du  Monde,  Premier  Nobie,  Staten  General,  Triomphe 
Blandina.  Si.igl-c  YcUofs — Adonis,  Belle  Jaune.  Couronne 
d'Audaan.  Com-onne  Jaune,  La  pluie  d'or,  Touson  d'or. 

Seieetiou  of '20  Sorts  from  the  fullo«ang  List  for  17s.  GJ. — 
Do-ibU  Dark  Blue — Bouquet  Pourpre.  Commandant,  Pouipre 
Superbe,  Susanna  Elizabeib,  Velours  Pourpre.  Borceluin  Blue 
— iielle  Mode.  Due  de  Xormandie,  Grand  Vidette,  Georgius 
Tertius.  Habit  Brillant,  Passe  tout,  Prince  Frederick. 
hoii.hU  Bed — Behidere.  Delit-e  de  Floi-e,  La  Beaute  Supreme, 
Marquise  de  la  Coste.  Re.x  ri,abrorum.  bovMi  T.ose-coloured — 
Agathe  Catherine,  Delice  de  Printemps,  Temple  d'Apollon. 
VoiOjU  ""^(^l' — A  la  mode,  Candidus  "liolaeeu';,  Diane  d'Ephese, 
Due  de  A^'alois,  Gloria  florura.  Hlustre  Eesute,  Perle  Brillante, 
Reine  de  Prusse,  Spbcera  Mundi.  DouHs  Y<Jlow — Jaune  Con- 
stante.  La  Favorite,  L'or  Tegitabie,  Louis  d'or.  Sbtqle  Dark 
EiifO— Eiucher,  La  plus  Xoire.  iladame  la  ValUere,  Tubal  Catn, 
Vulcan.  i'in(:le  Borcelahi  £{i«;-^Dolphin,  La  Parfaite,  Porcelain 
Sceptre,  Robinson.  ^iji^Ie^td— Bouquet  tendre,  Diana,  Ecla- 
tante  Pai-faite,  Mars.  SincU  Mose-coloured — Johanna  Chris- 
tiana. La  Baleine,  Princt^ss  ^Vilheimina,  Temple  d'Apollon, 
Tubiriora.  SbigU  ir7;ife— Due  de  Cumberland,  Hercules,  La 
Candeur,  Noble  de  Venic;.',  Reinc  d  HoUande,  -Themistocies, 
Voltaire. 

Fine  Mixed  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  3s.  <jd.  ^  dozen. 

TULIPS.— Z?ou6fo  Tulips.— V'mQ  Mixtures,  Ss.  -4  100  ;  Due 
Van  Thol,  Gs.  'f.  100  ;  Rex  Rubrorum,  35s.  ^3  loO.  Burl}/  Tulips 
for  Jb--ot»;7.— Fine  Mixtures,  Ss.  'il  100  :  Due  A'an  Thol,  iis.  ^ 
100  ;  Ma  plus  Aimable,  lo^-.  -^  100  ;  Duchess  de  Parma,  los.  ^ 
100.  Barrot  Tvli^^s.—Lavge  Yellow,  12s.  '^  100  ;  Constantinople, 
12s.  ^  100  ;  Perfecta,  12s.  V  lUO-  Late  2l;Uj?s.— Fine  Mi.xtm-es, 
8s.  to  12s.  "^  loo  ;  Fine  Named  sorts,  from  3s.  "^  dozen,  upwards. 

ANEMONES.— Finest  Double  Mixture,  7s.  r^f  To.:  Finest 
Single  Mixture,  os.  '•^  lb. ;  Fine  Named  sorts,  3;;.  ^  dozen, 
upwards, 

RANUNCULUS.— Finest  Double  Mixture.  7.^  -4  100;  Scarlet 
Turban,  3s.  ~^,  100  ;  Yellow  Turban,  os.  ~^  lUO  :  Black  Turban 
6s.  -^  100. 

IXIAS.— Finest  Mixtui-e,  Is.  "^^  dozen, ;  Fine  X^amed  sorts, 
2s.  '^  dozen. 

CROCUS.— Selection  of  the  following,  at  2s.  fi  100.— Cloth 
of  Gold,  Cloth  of  Silver.  Large  Yellow,  Large  White.  Large 
Blue.  Large  Striped,  Large  Scotch.  Fine  Engiith  Mixtures,  Is. 
"^  100  :  Fine  New  Named  sorts.  4s.  *f*  lOO. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.— Grand  Soljel  d'or,  2s.  Gd.  "^ 
dozen ;  Staten  General,  3s.  Gd.  "^^  dozen ;  i'inest  Jiixtm-es.  2s. 
^  dozen. 

GLADIOLUS.— 12  Fine  Named  sorts  for  5s.  ;  Floribundus, 
3s.  Gd.  "^  dozen  ;  Psitticinus,  2s.  per  dozen. 

IRIS,  &c.— Fine  Named  Anglica,  3s.  Gd.  "^  dozen  :  Fine 
Mixed  ditto,  Is.  Gd.  '^  dozen  ;  Fine  Mix^d  Hispanica,  3s.  "t;! 
dozen  ;  Persica.  2?.  -^  dozen  :  Pavonia  Major  {or  Pheasant's 
Eye)  2s.  yi  dozen.  Oxalis  Bowiei,  2s.  -^  di.zen.  Tropjeolum 
Tricolor  and  Brachyseras,  4r.  "tJ  dozen.  Single  Snowdrops. 
Is.  Gd.  't*  100  ;  Double  ditto,  2s.  Gd.  ";?  loO.  Double  Jonquils  3s 
"^  dozen ;  Single  ditto,  is.  Gd.  ^  dozen.        .     . 

All  other  kinds  of  Bulbous  Roots  equally  moderate. 

All  Orders  iu-e  requested  to  be  forwarded  beiurti  the  1st  of 
October,  to  ensure  a  supply. 

***  Orders  ahove  '61.  wiil  ie  delivered  Free  cf  Car- 
riage to  L-u(hn,  BrhtoK  Exeter,  Fulmonih,  or  Barns- 
taple ;   or  ahovf-  6/  ta  Livetpno/,  Dithlin,  or  JCnht/jur^ih. 

No  charge  for  Package.  Unknown  Correspondents  are"  re- 
spectfully de.=irca  to  give  a  reference  in  London. 

Union  Road  Nurseries!.  Plymouth,  SL-ptcmbt-r.  l^n. 


TT  CURSTEN,  I'Ja,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square 
J- J-  •  Florist  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  begs  to  inform  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  that  he  has  arrived  from  Hollmd  wiih  a 
large  assortment  of  DUTCH  BULlJOUS  ROOTS,  all  warranted 
to  bloom  fine.  He  has  now  for  gale  boxes  cont:iJniu"  "'4 
Hyacinths,  named  sorts,  good  fur  water  or  pf^ts,  24  «>f  the  'ne'^t 
Narcissus  in  all  colours,  24  Jonquils  (true),  24  dfffercut  Tulin? 
(fine),  -50  double  muted  Ranunculuses,  ."iO  doable  .\nemon'es 
(fine),  24  Iris  Anglica  (new  spotted),  24  ditto  Hispimie,-;  (mi-'ted). 
12  Gladiolus.  100  Crocuses  (mixed).  21.  each  box,  or  half-by.\ 
for  11. — Remittance  required. 

OL'BLE   ROMAN  and   PAL^KK-WHJTE   NAR- 

CISSUS.  4s.  per  dnzcn.  The  above  Bulhx,  thu  f  -rmcr  of 
which  is  so  justly  es-teemedfur  its  early  blooming  and  ;  ::l■^;^sive 
fragrance,  and  the  latter  for  its  purity  and  elegance,  imvi^  inst 
arrived  at  A.  Codeett's.  late  Jlr.  Barron's,  Italian  and  Porul'^u 
Warehouse,  18.  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Orders  by  post  puuclually  attended  to. 


PINE-APPLES. — A  most  excellent  preserve  for  the 
Dessert  may  be  made  of  the  FOREIGN  PINE-APPLES 
now  imported  into  this  countrv  by 
COOPER'S  PATENT  APPARATUS, 
and  Vessels,  for  preserving  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  grooving 
their'own  Pines  may  have  them  pre- 
served for  the  above  purpose  at  a 
small  e.xpence,  by  the  Patentee,  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  servants, 
male  or  female,  if  it  will  he  conve- 
nient for  them  to  attend,  and  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  them  if 
they  come  from  a  distance. 

Patent  Preserved  Fruits  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Manufactory, 
No.  T,  the  upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  London, 
at  the  usual  prices. 

Pine-apple,  in  half-pint  samples,  3s.  each. 
P:iitieulai-s  and  Tt-stimonials  maybe  bad  as  above,  or  they 
will  be  forwarded  by  post,  if  requested. 

The  Apparatus.  Jrc,  may  likewise  be  seen  at  the  Adelaide 
Galierj'-  Gharing-cross.  London. 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL  ELM—"  ULMUS 

MONTANA  SUPER3A." 
T  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Phnidford,  Dorset,  begs  re- 
'  '  •  spectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
men, Nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the  above,  which  he  tlatters 
himself  he  can,  without  exaggeration,  recommend  as  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  ti-ees  intivduced  of  late  years.  Its  growth  is 
of  a  vevj' luxuriant  character  ;  the  size  and  weight  of  its  ample 
foliage  give  to  its  side  branches  a  most  graceful  pendulousness. 
and,  in  fact,  render  the  tree  itself  an  object  of  great  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  It  has  not  only  been  seen  and  admired,  hut 
.also  ordered  by  many  of  the  leading  N'U'serymen  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  recommendation 
thus  conveyed,  its  ornamental  quaUties  have  secured  it  the 
favourable  suffrages  of  many  gentlemen  and  Amateurs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  its 
habits  and  character.  See  also  Dr.  Lindlex's  opinion  in  the 
Chronicle  for  Sept.  13,  page  628 — "  We  have  measured  leaves  of 
Ml-.  Gill's  new  Elm,  10  inches  long  and  G  inches  wide.  If  the 
tree  continues  when  old  to  hear  such  leaves  it  will  he  a  very 
remarkable  variety." 

An  engraring  or  specimen  of  foliage  wiU  be  furnished  if  re- 
quired, on  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps. 

Fine  strong  plants,  10s.  Gd.  each.     Strict  rotation  will  be  ob- 
served in  executing  orders.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  not  less  than  six  plants  are  taken. 
N.E.  A  reference  or  reiiiitCance  from  unknown  correspondents. 


UEKys.— CORNER    OF    HAl,F-MOON-STREET. 
'-?  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  ArDoiniment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

'•ROYAL  AGEICULTUKAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  tlie  Societv,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  "^^ are- 
house  is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STBEET.PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  List  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
b-=  had  on  app'iii  arion. 


iyiNDOW-GLASS,   LEAD,  PiPt;,  ix  COLOURS. 
— Nursci-yraen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
v.-ith  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  c^vt 21 

Cue  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  2.'>s.0tf. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    '-i 
Turpentine 3    3 

WaiTanttd     Vaj*nishes 

and  Colours.^' 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  ANT)  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  aU 
Materials  may/ be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

Frencii  Ornament  Shades  for  coveringFems,  Clocks,  Models, 
&:c..  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  itc,  of  every  size  and  description. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Complete  in  all  parrs  of  the  Hingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use.  packed  and  stnt  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
IL  Ss.  Garden-Lighis  made  and  glazed  from  Is.  per  foot,  at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Claremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


BAKER'S  PHEASAiNTRY,  iieaiiioi't-street.  Kin^V 
road,   Chelsea.     Sy  special  appointment  to  the  Qcien, 
andlT-R.H.  Psince  Albert, 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  their  preserves 
are  respectfullv  intorm':'d  thev  can  he  supplied  with  anv  quan- 
tity of  TAJ.IE  BRED  PHEASANT  POULTS,  as  above,  also  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Vrater  Fowl.  Domestic 
Poultry,  including  Malay.  Coehin  China,  Dorking.  Spanish, 
tfac.  Fancy  Bantams,  *fcc.,  itc,  3,  Half-nioon-passage,  Grace- 
chnrcb-street. 

N.E.  Just  arrived.  <some  PURE  CHINA  PIGS. 


HUNT'S  IMPROVED  UEGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT    AND    SUPPORT- from    Is.   6(7.  each. 

"  Mr.  Hunt's  new  Hyacinth -pi>ts  ai-e  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of '  the 
Hyaeinth.  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark ;  thev  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-ghisses  in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  They  areiuSnitely  more  sightly  than  ihe  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  Sie  plant.  "We 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Cmon. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardciwrs'  C'azctte. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  »tc. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Rnval  Gardens.  29.  Oueen'.*-row.  Pimlic<i. 


JJUT  WATER  APPAR.-VTUS.~The  attention  of 
»  '^  Architects,  Builders,  and  othei-s.  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls.  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses.  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  Ac.  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
ai-tificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  2(1  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  tliis  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  wiliingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  I'c- 
quires  no  brickwoi-k,  may  be  seen  in  yction  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowle?..  G3.  Dofsct^street.  Fleet-sti*eet. 


C'ONiCAL  BOILERS,— These  excellent  Bouei-s,  Ik- 
'  vented  by  John  Rogess,  Esq.;  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewes,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble tj>  ail  kinds  of  appai'atus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandl«-'s,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Uotiisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's.  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Hendei-son's 
'Pi.ie-apple-pliicc  ;  aud  in  the  L.'uv:icultural  Society's  Gardens. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTrRALBCILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  M.ANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  modera'e  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailei  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  liie  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  theii'  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  hnt  verj-  simple,  and  ha^e  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  chai-ge.  They 
have  erected  appai'atus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  uoblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  tlie  Honicultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  cf  their  splendid  Consen-atory  erected  at  Chisnick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tr(.'mely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  th  e  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  fii-st  to  inti-oducs  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  hoiticnltuiists,  andean  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vat(try  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  couuti-j-  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  inunediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to-introduce  to  public  notice"  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orch-idaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantlv,  or 
at  intei-vais,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


POTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
"^  Repositoiy,  Xo.  2,  Wixsi.et  Stkeet.  Oxfosd  Stkeet. 
LoXDO.v,  a  great  Tarietj-  of  the  following  artieles  for  the 
eardeii,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. :— Garfeii  RoUers,  Cast 
Iron  KicKstands,  Sarden  Engines,  iloiving  Machines,  Garden 
C'lairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  aU  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAJIENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards.  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  '^'ire  Work,  both  plain  and  omamentaL 

HAND  GLASS  FRAIIES,  Gist  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  i-cdrc. 

STRONG  IRON    HURDLES,    and  best   Wire  for 

Sti'aiiied  Yrire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,     CONSERVATORIES,    &c.,    made 

upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Irou 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  LIANUFACTORY,  2,  Wixs- 
LET  Street,  Oxfoeo  Steeet,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


THE  TAXK  SrSTEir. 


a^pJET 


pURBIDGE  AND  BE.\LY  hiving  heated  a  con- 
»  -^  sidei-able  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons.  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  ai'e  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  strufture  mav 
be  heated  by  Bcsbioge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  :  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens!  Guanersbm-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chisx^ick  Xursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-jilace :  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street,  London. 


WIRE-WOKK.  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 

GREE^T-HOUSES.  <tc. 

QT.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR 

^  PLACE.  KI^G-S-ROAD.  CHELSEA.  Manufacturer  of 
TXYI5IBLE  WIRE-FEXCE.  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof,  V.'IRE-WORK  in  Tr.iinei-s,  Arches  for 
W:ilks.  Bordciin?.  FI->wer  Stands,  Pheasanti-ies.  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDIXGS.  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, ic.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Wai'd's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 
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BRIGHT  YELLOW  BOUVAUDIA  (Uouvabdia  flava,  Dsk.) 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  at  Ghent  (Bel- 
giiun),  commenced  sending  out,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, good  bushy  plants  of  his  new  bright  YELLOW 
BOUVARDIA  (IJouvordia  Hava,  Dectiflsne),  a  coloured  drawhi^' 
of  which  will  accompany  each  plant,  which  will  be  sent  to 
London  free.  Not  one  plant  of  this  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA 
Lad  previously  left  his  Nursery.  Price  21s.,  without  discount, 
unless  four  plants  bo  taken.  Orders  also  received  at  Mr. 
George  Rahn's,  r>3,  Mark-lane,  London. 

N.B.  The  coloured  drawinjj  of  the  above  Bouvardia  is  also  to 
he  seen  at  the  Oflice  of  the  Gardeners'  Oironicle. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  already  subscribed  : — 

Plants  I  Plants 

Backhouse  it  Son,  York 1  I  Major,  Mr,  H.,  Knosthorpe  .  1 

Chandler  &  Sons,  Vauxhall.  1  ■  Mallison,  Mr.,  Claivnmnt  . .  1 
Glendiuning:,Mr.R.,Chiswick  1    Mountjoy  &  Son,  Ealing -i 


Groom,  Mr.   II.,    Claphara- 
rise 1 

Hancock  &  Son,  Durham  . .   I 
Harrison,  Mr.  3,,  Downham  1 
Henderson     6z     Co.,    Pine- 
apple-place   -1 

Ivery,  Mr.  Wra.,  Peckham. .  4 
Knight  &  Perry,  Chelsea  . .  G 
lawson  »fc  Son,  Edinburgh. .  1 
Low  *t  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. .  4 
M'Grayson,  Mr.,  Biuy  St. 
Edmunds 1 


Nant,  ilr.  T.,  Guernsey  . .. .  1 
Reudle.    Mr.     W.    E.,    Ply- 
mouth     4 

Rollisson     &.    Sons,     Upper 

Tooting 2 

Veitch  it  Sons,  Exeter 1 

Willmot  &  Chaundy,  Lewis- 
ham    4 

Wood  ifc  Sou,  Marestield 4 

Wooler,  H.,  Esq.,  Brixton. .  1 
Young,  Mr.  C,  Epsom G 


®fje  -SarBeiier^'^  €^mmtk. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THK  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Friday,  Out.    S-Bolantcal 8  p.m. 

COUNTRY  SHOWS, 
m  ...        c=-,f  oei'^'iTey  HorticiilMjral  "nd  Floral. 

THI.I.SDAV.      Sept.  3i\  N.„„^„,,  j,„j  G.ceshead  Dahlia. 


The  attention  of  everybody  is  so  absorbed  by 
the  PoTATO-MUKRAiN,  that  we  should  be  wanting  in 
our  duty  towards  the  public  if  we  did  not  continue 
to  advert  to  the  melancholy  subject.  Not  that  we 
have  much  to  add  either  by  way  of  advice  or  con- 
solation ;  for  the  topics  connected  with  the  disease 
have  al.1  been  already  touched  upon,  more  or  less 
amply,  by  ourselves  or  our  correspondents  ;  and 
every  week's  experience  satisfies  us  that  there  is 
little,  if  anything-,  to  modify  in  the  opinions  we  have 
ourselves  already  expressed. 

The  mischief  is,  undoubtedlj',  extensive  to  a  most 
alarming:  degree.  If  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
loss  at  five-sixths,  we  shall  hardly  exceed  the  fact. 
In  many  places  the  crop  is  hardly  worth  the  dig- 
ging ;  in  others  it  is  totally  putrid  ;  in  many  more, 
it  seems  to  be  spreading  fast ;  and,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  it  has  certainly  broken  out  in  Ireland. 
"  All  my  Potatoes,"  says  a  correspondent  near 
Dublin,  "  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor  people  here, 
are  destroyed  by  the  murrain.  Two  days  ag'o,  12 
acres  were  still  safe  :  they  are  now  gone."  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  are  in  tlie  same  state 
as  England.  A  dysentery,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared at  Erfurt,  is  said,  by  the  Oazette  de  Cologne, 
to  be  traceable  to  the  use  of  bad  Potatoes.  The 
Belgian  papers  speak  of  cholera,  at  Ghent,  pro- 
duced hi  the  same  way.  Poland,  according  to  the 
same  journals,  is  so  threatened  by  famine,  that  the 
Prussian  authorities  on  the  frontier  have  been 
obliged  to  take  precautionary  measures  for  keeping 
the  starving  population  out  of  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory ;  and,  finally,  the  authorities  of  some  districts 
in  France  and  Germany  have  either  prohibited  or 
threatened  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Potatoes, 
lest  there  should  be  no  seed  for  another  year. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case.  It  is  useless  now 
tospeculate  on  the  first  cause  of  this  murrain.  Cm- 
original  opinion  (see  p.  575)  was,  we  believe,  cor- 
rect ;  at  least,  we  have  not  at  present  seen  any- 
thing to  shake  our  confidence  in  it  ;  and  we  find 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Professor  Mouren, 
the  universal  opinion  among  the  Belgian  cultivators 
is  the  same  as  ours,  except  when  meteors,  electricity, 
and  other  unknown  forces,  are  appealed  to.  It'is 
true  that  a  minute  fungus  has  made  matters  infi- 
nitely worse  ;  but  that  is,  we  quite  believe,  a  se- 
condary cause.  The  consideration  of  this  part  of 
the  question  may,  however,  be  very  well  deferred. 
What  we  have  now  to  look  to  is  an  immediate 
remedy  for  the  evil. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  pointed  to 
dryness  as  the  first  means  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  disease.  We  even  ventured  to  suggest  kiln- 
drying,  where  means  are  at  hand  to  employ  it.  We 
now  learn  from  the  Belgian  Moniteur,  that  a  Dr. 
Varlez,  of  Brussels,  has  proved  experimentally  the 
efficacy  of  the  process.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  his  manner  of  proceeding  : — "  I  caused  an  oven 
to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  something  less 
than  180«  Fahr.  I  placed  in  it  diseased  Potatoes, 
both  whole  and  cut,  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  an 
exact  comparison  between  the  parts  baked  and 
those  not  exposed  to  heat.  After  having  been  ex- 
posed to  this  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
copious  blackish  matter  oozed  out  of  thePotatoes,  and 
they  emitted  a  nauseous  fetid  smell.  The  corrupted 
matter  came  out,  and  when  the  Potatoes  were  not 
too  much  diseased,  they  became  white  again,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  rot  except  a  slight  brownish 
layer  adhering  to  the  skin,  and  easily  removed  by 


peeling.  This  layer  is  compact,  and  will  permit 
nothing  to  pass  through  it  into  the  imerior  ;  it 
loses,  moreover,  all  powerof  injuring  the  sound  parts 
that  remain.  As  soon  as  Potatoes  are  quite  drj  on 
the  surface,  they  may  bo  removed  from  the  oven. 
I  found  from  18  to  22  minutes  long  enough,  when 
the  temperature  was  such  as  I  have  described." 
We  are  unable  to  say  how  long  Potatoes  thus 
treated  may  be  kept :  but  we  imagine  that  there 
will  be  no  diflnculty  on  that  head,  if  they  are  stored 
away  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  The  question  is, 
how  far  the  cost  will  render  tlie  process  of  jiractical 
value. 

Others  recommend  a  steep  of  some  kind  as  a 
means  of  stopijing  the  mischief.  This,  if  it  will 
produce  the  effect,  is  the  simplest  process  ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  positive  result  having  been 
obtained  by  it.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  great 
expectation  of  advantage.  The  mould-fungus  which 
is  now  working  so  much  havoc  upon  a  debilitated 
constitution,  buries  its  spawn  in  the  tubers,  far,  we 
fear,  beyond  the  reach  of  steeps  ;  and  as  to  its 
seeds,  why  they  are  finer  than  the  motes  in  a  sun- 
beam, and  will  insinuate  themselves  everywhere. 
We  shall,  however,  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
has  tried  any  of  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed, 
for  some  account  of  the  result.  Mr.  Pkideaux  has 
recommended  chloride  of  lime  and  salt  at  page  59.3. 
Professor  Morren  also  directs  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  salt  as  a  means  of  repelling  the  disease. 
He  recommends  the  tubers  to  be  plunged  in  a  steep 
composed  of  54  lbs.  of  Hme,  |  lb.  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 7  lbs.  of  salt,  and  about  25  gallons  of  water. 
But  if  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  eaten,  the  sulphate  of 
copper  must  be  left  out;  in  fact,  he  recommends 
the  steep  for  soedrPotatoes  only.  There  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  the  supposed  action 
of  salt  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  known  corre- 
s]iondent,  signing  himself  "  Ambulator,"  who  speaks 
of  the  healthy  state  of  the  Potato  crops  on  the 
coast  of  Somersetshire,  although  the  murrain  has  com- 
mitted its  usual  havoc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea 
iofluence.  We  also  read  in  a  Belgian  newspaper, 
the  following  statement : — "A  person  who  has  been 
travelling  through  Belgium,  and  especially  the  two 
Flanders,  has  remarked  that  on  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  air  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  the 
Potatoes  are  sound  and  perfectly  healthj'  ;  but, 
elsewhere,  more  inland,  tlie  epidemic  is  raging,  and 
the  Potatoes  become  mi»ve  and  more  rotten  ever^' 
AayT  Are  these  coincidences  i  or  do  they  indi- 
cate any  protecting  influence  on  the  part  of  salt  ? 
The  question  is  worth  consideration.  Has  any  one 
used  salt  in  planting  his  Potatoes  ?  and  if  so,  with 
what  eftect? 

We  find,  however,  that  public  opinion  is  turned 
more  to  the  extraction  and  preservation  of  the  flour 
which  lies  in  the  Potato,  and  which  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  its  nutritive  quality,  than  to  any 
processes  for  saving  the  tubers  by  heat  or  steeps, 
the  first  of  which  is  expensive  and  the  last  uncertain. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the 
mould-fungus,  or  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  the 
internal  flour  is  as  yet  uninjured,  and  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  extract  ic  by  very  simple  and  cheap 
processes.  This  course  is  recommended  by  the 
members  of  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  as  will  be 
seen  from  their  resolutions  printed  in  another 
column ;  and  we  have  received  both  from  Mr. 
Berkeley  and  Professor  Henslow,  excellent  sam- 
ples of  fine  Potato  flour,  extracted  from  decayed 
Potatoes.  The  latter  gentleman  found  that  while 
half  a  bushel  of  sound  Potatoes  yielded  4  lbs. 
10  oz.  of  flour,  the  same  quantity  of  diseased  and 
decaying  tubers  furnished  3  lbs.  1  oz.  We  have 
also  received  from  a  farmer  at  Hadleigh,  some  good 
bread  made  by  a  labourer's  wife  from  gleaned  corn, 
and  rather  more  than  half  Potato  flour,  roughly  pre- 
pared from  very  bad  Potatoes,  and  some  sponge 
cake,  worthy  of  Gonter,  made  pxclusively  of  such 
flour  by  Mrs.  Patteson,  the  mistress  of  Hadleigh 
workhouse.  In  fact,  the  labourers'  wives  in  Suffolk 
are  setting  in  good  earnest  about  the  extraction  of 
the  flour. 

This  being  so,  we  think  it  important  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  this  practical  point,  and  in 
connection  with  it  we  print  the  following  valuable 
observations  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  who  is  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  chemical  facts  connected 
with  the  murrain. 

"  Attention  is  now  generally  being  drawn  to  the 
manufacture  of  Potato-flour,  with  a  view  to  save 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  useful  matter  of  the 
crop,  instead  of  losing  the  whole,  which  appears 
to  be  the  inevitable  result,  if  those  tubers  which  are 
affected  with  the  rot  are  left  in  the  ground  to  ripen, 
or  even  stored  up  w  ith  others  which  are  sound.  The 
putrid  matter  which  has  been  formed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  plant,  chieflj'  in  the  underground  stem 
and  roots,  having  been  circulated  through  all  parts 


of  the  plant,  has  induced  decay  or  putrescenc'' 
sometimes  in  the  stem,  sometimes  in  the  leaves,  and 
sometimes  in  the  tubers.  This  putrid  matter  or 
ferment  as  it  may  be  termed,  contains  nitrogen  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  plant  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  and  wherever  it  has  caused, 
decay,  it  has  done  so  b}'  causing  the  gluten  and 
albumen  of  that  part  of  the  plant  to  enter  into  a 
similar  state  of  decomposition.  The  next  substance 
which  begins  to  change  is  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
under  the  influence  of  the  putrid  azotised  matter, 
putrifies  hIso  ;  and  lastly,  the  granules  of  flour 
undergo  the  same  change.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrest  this  effect  in  the  tubers  ;  for,  when  once 
commenced,  it  proceeds  rapidly  and  with  increased 
power,  not  only  causing  the  whole  of  the  tuber  itself 
to  decay,  but  also  spreading  to  the  surrounding 
ones,  the  putrifying  juice  being  fully  able  to  develope 
putrescence  in  sound  tubers.  The  value  of  Potatoes 
as  food  depends  on  the  flour  and  azotised  matter 
which  they  contain  ;  in  the  diseased  tubers  the  latter 
is  already  destroyed  ;  the  former,  however,  remains 
sound,  and  therefore  by  proper  means  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  substances  which  are  already 
destroyed  as  constituents  of  food. 

"  Water  is  essential  to  this  species  of  decay,  which 
would  not  proceed  so  rapidly  if  the  Potatoes  of  this 
year  did  not  contain  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
water  ;  hence  the  decay  may  be  checked,  or  alto- 
g-ether  arrested,  by  drying  the  tubers  ;  this  prevents 
the  further  spread  of  putrefaction  ;  but  it  does  not 
at  all  remedy  the  mischief  already  done. 

"  The  best  plan  at  present  appears  to  be  that 
of  separating,  the  flour  from  the  fibre,  &c.,  of 
the  diseased  tubers.  Those  Potatoes,  the  haulm  of 
which  is  already  dead,  should  be  taken  up  at  once, 
and  partially  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  this  will 
check  the  progress  of  decay,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  subsec^uent  extraction  of  the  flour.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outUne  of  the  process  requisite  for 
this  purpose : — 

"  The  tubers  must  be  washed,  and  then  grated 
or  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Machines  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  obtained  from  agricultural  machine 
makers,  which  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time 
when  any  quantity  of  Potatoes  is  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  pulp  as  it  falls  from  the  grater  should 
be  collected  in  a  canvas  bag,  as  then  the  juice 
which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  azotised  mat- 
ter will  drain  away  from  the  flour  and  fibrous 
portion  ot  the  tuber.  The  pulp  must  then  be 
washed;  this  may  be  done  on  a  sieve,  or  in  a 
coarse  canvas  bag ;  the  pulp  being  well  stirred 
whilst  a  small  stream  of  water  is  suffered  to  run 
through  it  into  a  tub  or  other  convenient  vessel 
placed  beneath.  The  water  comes  through  milky, 
carrying  with  it  the  flour,  and  leaving  in  the  sieve 
or  bag  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  tubers,  which  may 
probabh'  be  used  with  advantage  in  feeding  pigs ;  but 
as  this  is  a  matter  perhaps  open  to  doubt,  it  should 
be  given  with  caution  at  first.  The  floury  water, 
after  standing  for  about  10  minutes,  is  to  be  poured 
off,  when  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  stood  a  quantity  of  impure  flour  ; 
this  must  be  washed  by  stirring  it  up  again  with  a 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  flour  will  then  be  found  to  be 
pure  and  white,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  dark- 
coloured,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  decayed 
fibre  ;  this  should  be  separated  from  the  clean 
flour,  which  is  to  be  drained  and  placed  to  dry  in 
a  warm  room,  but  not  dried  by  the  artificial  applica- 
tion of  fire,  which,  if  incautiously  used,  would  be 
be  very  likely  to  spoil  it  by  converting  it  into  gum. 
By  this  process  good  flour  may  be  obtained  from 
Potatoes  which  are  brown  and  perfectly  unfit  for 
any  other  use  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
decayed  fibre  from  the  flour  in  these  tubers,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  those 
which  are  quite  rotten  from  those  \\iiich  are  but 
slightly  tainted  before  grating. 

"  The  quantity  of  flour  in  different  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes varies  considerably  ;  on  an  average  a  cwt.  yields 
about  18  lbs.  of  good  starch  ;  but  some  kinds  yield 
considerably  less.  The  quantity  of  flour  in 
Potatoes  this  year  appears  rather  less  than  usual  ; 
but  this  is  occasioned  by  their  containing,  fur  the 
most  part,  rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  water  :  the  average  proportion  of  water  in  good 
Potatoes,  is  about  80  lbs.  per  cwt." 

The  great  advantages  of  proceeding  thus  with 
the  diseased  Potatoes  are  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  process  is  certain  to  succeed,  and  in  the  second, 
that  it  costs  nothing  beyond  a  little  labour  of 
women  and  children,  and  such  an  apparatus  as 
every  cottager  must  have,  except  abread-rasp  ;  and 
for  that  an  old  coarse  file,  or  even  a  brickbat,  or  any- 
thing else  having  a  rough  and  hard  substance,  may 
be  substituted ;  or  the  Potatoes  may  be  crushed  by  a 
heavy  instrument.  The  arm  of  an  old  shirt,  or  the 
leg  of  a  pair  of  worn  out-canvas  trowseis,  or  a 
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piece  of  au  old  flannel  petticoat,  will  make  strainers, 
fine  or  coarse,  according-  to  what  is  wanted  ;  and  no 
fuel  is  required  to  dry  the  material.  All  that  the 
labourers  have  to  attend  to  is  not  to  allow  the 
water  aud  starch  to  stand  for  more  than  10  minutes 
at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  all  the  azotised  matter 
will  thus  be  lost,  but  what  is  saved  will  have  con- 
siderable value,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in 
the  extraction  of  the  flour,  which,  where  cottagers 
are  concerned,  will  be  best  effected  b}'  the  first  of 
the  Hadleigh  processes. 

There  is  one  additional  point  on  which  a  word  of 
advice  may  be  given.  Professor  Morren  recom- 
mends that  the  haulm  should  be  removed  and  burnt, 
wherever  it  is  quite  withered.  The  practice  of 
cutting  it  off  and  raking  it  in  heaps  has  been  prac- 
tised by  many  persons  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  there 
may  be  some  advantage  in  doing  so.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  b3'  leaving 
decaved  haulm  on  the  field.  We  do  not,  however, 
attach  much  importance  to  the  burning ;  it  can 
do  no  harm,  and  that  is  all.  Nor  would  we 
advise  the  haulm  to  be  removed  unless  it  is  very 
bad  ;  because  as  long  as  it  is  green  and  healthy  it 
has  a  daily  tendency  to  ripen  the  tubers  and  thus 
to  keep  off  the  evil.  If,  however,  the  leaves  are 
yellow,  we  should  take  up  the  crop. 

The  above  was  all  in  type  when  we  received  the 
following  very  important  and  interesting  communi- 
cation from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkelev. 

"  I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Montagne  speci- 
mens of  a  ver}'  curious  parasite,  which  occurs  in  the 
intercellular  passages  of  Potatoes  during  the  process 
of  germination,  or  just  after  it  is  completed.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  by 
Doctor  Rayer,  Chief  Physician  of  the  Hopital  de 
la  Charite  at  Paris,  who  has  been  paying  great  atten- 
tion to  the  disease  with  which  Potatoes  are  now 
affected,  and  who  purposes  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  observations,  which  I  am  assured  are  most  inter- 
esting. Amongst  other  points  he  finds  that  though 
the  grains  of  fecula  which  are  found  in  the  cells  of 
the  diseased  Potatoes  are  not  injured,  they  gradually 
diuiiuish  in  number,  as  in  the  germinating  sets,  till 
in  some  cases  all  are  completely  absorbed.  It  will 
be  important,  then,  to  convert  the  diseased  tubers 
into  flour  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

"Dr.  MoNTAGNE  considers  the  parasite  above- 
mentioned  to  belong  to  a  now  genus  allied  to  Sepe- 
doiiium  and  Asterophora.  He  has  given  the  little 
mould  the  name  of  Artotrogus  hydnosporus.* 

"  Those  who  have  access  to  the  late  Numbers  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  will  find  some  interesting 
mutter  respecting  the  Potato  Murrain."    " 

Tljo  importance  of  this  communication  consists  in 
its  roveaUng  the  fact  that  the  flour  is  itself  disap- 
pearing, though  not  undergoing  decay.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  first  consequence  that  those  who  mean 
to  operate  upon  their  decaying  crops,  should  do  so 
without  a  day's  delay. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

ScoLTitJS  HiEMORKHons  Meffcrle  (The  Apple-tree 
Scolytus). — A  nearly  allied  insect  having  occupied  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  for  many  years,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  I  make  known  the  economy  of  a  species 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  Scolytus  piclcolor  of  Kirby,t  is,  I 
doiiijt  not,  the  S.  liajmorrhous,  whose  habits  have  been 
defuiled  by  Schmidberger.  In  cutting  out  some  dead 
and  (fjing  branches  from  a  cankered  Hall-door  Apple- 
trco,  I  observed  the  traces  of  a  larva  in  the  wood,  and 
ou  removing  the  dead  bark,  a  leading  channel,  which 
had  been  excavated  by  a  female  beetle,  became  exposed 
to  view  (fig.  1)  ;  from  this  diverged  numerous  smaller 
and  less  perfect  channels,  eaten  by  the  larvoe  which  had 
hatched  from  the  eggs,  deposited  on  either  side  of  the 
channel  by  the  parent  beetle,  and  of  course  these 
branching  channels  are  very  small  at  the  base,  and 
gr.-.dually  increase  in  size  to  their  extremity,  where 
tliey_aru  rounded,  and  in  two  of  these  I  found  a  little 
fleshy  yellowish-white  maggot,  with  an  ochreous  shining 
lie.id  and  brown  mandibles  considerably  like  those 
louud  in  Filberts  and  other  nuts. 

Having  made  this  discovery,  I  shut  up  the  branch  in 
a  tin  box,  aud  about  last  July  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  two  minute  beetles  (fig.  3),  which  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  S.  ha^raorrhous.  This  species  is  not 
a  twentieth  part  so  large  at  the  S.  destructor  +  ;  it  is 
also  less  shining,  the  sculpture  of  the  elytra  is  very 
different,  the  thorax  is  not  bo  smooth,  and  the  head  is 
more  sparingly  clothed  with  pubescence.  It  is  pitchy- 
black  and  shining  ;  head  thickly  and  minutely  punc- 
tured, covered  with  pale  hairs  ;  eyes  long  and  elliptical  ; 
antennae  inserted  close  to  their  interior  margin,  shorter 
than    the    head,    somewhat   ochraceous,   capitate.    11- 


**  He  characterieeB  the  genus  as  follows  ; — 1-  loci;i  brmiutit-u 

continuous,  flexuose,  creeping  tlirough  the  intercellular  pas- 

»a?e^    .Spores  terminal,  or  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 

^P^rab  branches ;   at  first  smooth,  red-brown,  filled  with  a 

.  -gEUUious  mass  ;  at  length  free  and  clothed  with  short  bristles. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  flocci  present,  of  which  one  is  much 

more  slender  than  the  other ;  the  latter  creep  widely  in  the 

intercellular  i>assages,  and  are  eridently  the  hypothatlus  or 

mycelium. 

t  CurtiE'a  Guia«  Gen.  334,  2.  {  Brit.  Ent.  pi.  &  fol.  43. 


jointed,  basal  joint  comparatively  large,  second  sub- 
globose,  third  and  five  following  very  short,  the  club 
ovate-conic,  and  apparently  composed  of  three  united 
plates^  thorax  oval,  strongly  punctured,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  ferruginous  :  elytra  short,  ellip- 
tical, the  apical  portion  ferrugtoous,  thickly  punctured, 
forming  approximating  lines  of  unequal  strength  ;  two 
wings  very  long  and  narrow  :  six  legs  short  and  strong  ; 
tibite  with  a  curved  spine  at  the  apex  ;  tarsi  short  aud 
4-joiuted,  two  basal  joints  elongated,  third  bifid,  fourth 
clavate,  terminated  by  two  minute  claws.  Fig.  2,  highly 
magnified  and  represented  flying  ;  fig.  3,  showing  tlie 
natural  size. 

As  it  is  my  wish  to  give  the  history  at  some  future 
period  of  the  Scolytus  destructor,  which  has  infested 
such  numbers  of  Elm-trees  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  some  remarks  by 
Schmidberger  relating  to  the  Apple  Scolytus,  which  he  has 
also  bred  from  that  tree.  It  appears  that  a  young  dwarf 
Apple-tree,  which  had  been  infested  in  1834  by  another 
beetle  called  Bostrichus  dispar,  was  thrown  away  with 
the  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  after  cutting  off 
all  the  infested  branches ;  it  was  then  left  in  a  half 
fresh  and  half  withering  state,  when  the  stem  was 
attacked  by  the  S.  hiemorrhous,  which  in  size  aud  colour 
agrees  with  my  specimens.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
there  were  numerous  passages  formed  in  the  inner 
bark,  in  each  furrow  was  a  white  egg,  wliich  shortly 
produced  a  white  larva,  these  lived  upon  the  bark 
until  the  autumn,  occasionally  feeding  upon  the  sap- 
wood,  and  left  the  outer  bark  as  a  protection  from  the 
weather  and  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  parasi- 
tical and  other  natural  enemies.  In  the  autumn,  being 
full  grown,  they  changed  to  pupae,  or  at  least  spun 
coeoDUS,  and  became  perfect  beetles  the  end  of  March, 
sallying  forth  from  their  quarters  in  April. 


M.  Schmidberger  says,  it  is  evident  that  when  a  free 
is  attacked  by  this  Scolytus  in  great  numbers,  it  must 
perish,  as  no  tree  can  live  v/ith  the  bark  and  sapwood 
injured.  From  his  not  having  found  tlie  Scolytus  again, 
he  concludes  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  rather 
than  of  orchards,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
the  least  trace  of  any  more  in  my  garden,  but  tliis  may 
be  owing  in  some  measure  to  their  minuteness,  which  is 
against  one's  finding  them.  Schmidberger  farther  states 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  Scolytus  ou  any  of  the 
healthy  trees  standing  near  to  the  half  withered  one, 
and  he  consequently  infers  that  it  attacks  only  sickly 
trees.  It  appeared  to  multiply  very  fast,  for  the  few 
females  which  he  allowed  to  inhabit  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  laid  so  many  eggs  that  the  larvte  produced  from 
them  destroyed  the  bark  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The 
only  mode  of  extirpating  tliem  is  to  remove  and  destroy 
the  infested  trees,  which  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  beetles  hatch.  KoUar  also  says, 
that  tlie  S.  destructor  will  attack  fruit  trees,  and  Mr. 
Spence  found  specimens  of  another  species  wiiich  had 
destroyed  many  of  the  Mountain  Ashes  in  the  public 
garden  at  Rouen. — Ruricola. 


Home  Corre,spojidence. 

Disease  in  Potatoes. — Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of 
the  weather,  the  Potato-blight  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Patches  which  were  perfectly  green  a  week  ago  are  now 
blackened  as  if  by  frost.  In  every  case  I  find  the  Botrytis 
infestans  preceding  tlie  work  of  destruction.  It  tippears 
while  the  leaves  are  yet  green  or  yellowish  green,  and 
the  parts  attached  soon  became  brown  and  withered. 
The  appearances  exhibited  by  some  smooth  Ash-top  Po- 
tatoes in  my  garden  convinces  me  that  the  spots  upon 
the  tubers  arise  from  the  attack  of  the  mould,  and  that 
the  mould  is  not  an  after  organisation.  The  spots  form 
mjst  distinct  concentric  circles,  disposed  in  one  or  some- 
times two  systems,  exactly  as  in  Oidium  fructigenum, 
as  figured  by  Ehrenberg  in  his  Mycetogenesis,  and  as 
it  may  be  seen  almost  every  autumn  on  fallen  Pears 
and  Apples.  In  re-examining  specimens  in  which  there 
was  no  external  appearance  of  mould,  I  found  the 
spawn  very  evident  in  the  diseased  cells,  but,  as  I  before 
observed,  the  grains  of  starch  sound  and  unaffected. 
Some  of  the  cells  contained  little  cubical  colourless  or 
brownish  crystals,which  I  had  not  previously  met  with. 
If  the  infected  tubers  are  shut  up  for  a  day  in  a  tin  box, 
the  mould  appears  externally  in  little  white  patches,  and 
soon  fructifies.  The  grains  of  starch  being  perfect,  it 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  v/hether  the  tubers 
would  produce  good  Potato-flour.  I  accordingly  chose 
six  liighly  infected  tubers,  of  a  moderate  size,  some  of 
which  were  strongly  impregnated  with  spawn,  and 
others  partially  decomposed,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  they  yielded  about  an  ounce  of  flour,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  sample.     Yoa  will   perceive  that  it  is  very 


slightly  discoloured,  but  otherwise  it  is  apparently  of 
good  quality,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  if  made  on  a  large 
scale,  very  pure  fecula  might  be  obtained.  My  speci- 
men indeed  would  have  been  of  a  purer  white  but  for  a 
little  accident.  I  am  not  exactly  aware  whether  the 
manufacture  of  Potato-flour  in  private  families  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  revenue  laws  ;  if  not,  the  infected  Pota- 
toes may  be  immediately  put  to  some  good  use.  At 
any  rate,  the  subject  is  not  unworthy  the  consideration 

of  the  manufacturer. —  M.   J.   B.,    King's    CUffe. 

The  Potato  crops  on  the  north  coast  of  Somerset  and 
Devon  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  untouched  by  the 
calamitous  disease  so  universally  prevalent  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  lately  been  on  a  little  pe- 
destrian excursion  along  that  coast,  and  I  was  quite 
delighted  to  see  the  fields  in  many  parts  of  it  m 
full  blossom,  and  promising  an  abundant  harvest  of  this 
excellent  vegetable,  which  now  becomes  almost  the 
staff  of  life  to  the  labouring  poor.  I  remarked  that 
wherever  the  crops  were  fully  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  sea-breeze,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  hUls 
sloping  down  to  the  shore  (facing  N.,  N.W.,  aud  N.E.), 
they  were  altogether  free  from  any  appearance  of 
disease.  In  conversing  with  the  labourers  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  found  that  rumours  had  reached  them  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  but 
they  could  hardly  credit  them,  so  thoroughly  good  and 
promising  appear  their  own.  An  interesting  question 
may  arise  from  this,  as  to  what  the  eff'ect  of  a  saline 
atmosphere  may  be  in  preventing  the  attacks  of  the 
fungus. — Ambulator. Many  Potatoes  of  the  early  de- 
scription, dug  six  weeks  ago  and  more,  tlien  apparently 
free  from  blight,  have  now  become  unfit  for  food,  and 
are  useless  ;  indeed,  as  far  as  the  produce  of  this  island 
is  concerned  (the  exportation  of  Potatoes  from  whicfi 
was  very  considerable,  both  to  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  the  home  marketj,  there  will  this  season  be  no 
export,  and  a  probable  loss  of  at  least  10,000/.,  and  a 
large  importation  will  be  required,  as  the  consumption 
here  is  considerable,  we  having  [a  population  of  20,000 
British  residents  in  addition  to  our  own  30,000  native 
population.  Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  disease  arose  from  the  poisonous  matter  belong- 
ing to  the  fungus-mould  being  rapidly  thrown  back 
into  the  plant  in  the  cold  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
June  ;  following,  as  it  did,  rapidly  on  the  excessive 
heat  of  a  few  days  previous.  On  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  June,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  marked 
77°,  in  the  sun  95°  ;  and  on  the  IStli  it  was  as  low  as 
47°;  the  average  temperature  being  09°  on  the  three 
first  days,  with  bright  sunshine,  and  no  more  than  57" 
on  th&  I8th  and  19th,  with  cloudy  weather.  All  tlso 
Potatoes  examined  present  a  similar  appearance,  and  firsti 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  disease  where  the  tuber 
is  attached  to  the  fibre  ;  it  thence  gradually  appears 
round  the  rim  through  a  vein,  whence  it  rapidly  spreads 
through  the  whole  Potato. —  W.    IV.  Childers,  34,    La 

Molle,  St.  Helier.  As   you   wish   to   know   how 

Potatoes  recently  raised  from  seed  have  stood  with  re- 
spect to  the  prevailing  disease,  I  beg  to  mention  tliat 
youth  does  not  appear  to  be  any  preventive.  I  took  up 
a  row  to-day,  about  10  yards  in  length,  of  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys  that  were  raised  from  seed  of  1843,  and  found 
about  one-half  of  the  tubers  infected.  Those  planted 
in  autumn  seem  to  have  stood  the  best,  at  least  they 
have  done  so  here,  there  being  about  one  in  10  diseased  ; 
the  variety  is  the  Bread  Fruit ;  and  of  the  same  kinds 
planted  in  spring,  about  one-third  are  infected,  and  of 

Late  Shaws  quite  two-thirds. — A.  A.,   Woodford. 1 

send  you  some  of  a  sort  (No.  1)  that  I  have  grown  this 
year  for  the  first  time  ;  they  have  been  cultivated  tv/o 
or  three  years  by  a  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
raised  them,  and  you  will  see  the  disease  has  shown 
them  no  favour.  [1  clean,  2  rotten].  No.  2  is  a  seed- 
ling sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  called 
Haighs,  a  good  keeping  and  early  sort,  and  prolific. 
These  were  planted  in  June,  I  think,  and  are  better 
tliau  No.  1.  [They  are  quite  sound].  The  late  sort, 
planted  in  July  (Chapman's  seedling),  are  not  forward 
enough  to  judge  of  them ;  but  the  few  little  tubers  that 
were  raised  to-day  seemed  very  clean.  Of  the  earlier 
sorts,  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney  is  the  worst.  The  Early 
Shaws  are  better.  The  Cambridgeshire  Kidney  and  Pink- 
skin  do.,  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  with  the  No.  1 
seedling,  are  but  little  affected,  though  in  the  same  bor- 
der ;  the  No.  3  are  above  the  No.  4,  and  below  the  No.  1. 
[Both  are  quite  sound].  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to 
detect  the  disease  in  the  darker-skinned  sorts.  No. 
5  is  an  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  from  the  garden  of  a 
neighbour,  and  I  strongly  suspect  an  insect  has  been 
at  work  upon  it,  or  may  now  be  at  work  under 
the  skin,  which  seems  but  little  affected  on  the  surface, 
considering   the  great   progress   that  the   disease  has 

made.     [Quito   decayed].  —  //.  B.,  South  Essex. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that,  as  the  stiirch  of  the  tubers  re- 
main uninjured  although  surrounded  by  the  disease, 
the  following  plan  be  adopted  upon  a  large  scale,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  starch  pure  : — The  Potatoes,  after  being  well 
washed,  should  be  laid  out  upon  a  barn  floor  in  a  single 
layer,  and  well  packed,  and  the  iron  or  stone  roller  of 
the  farm  passed  over  them.  The  sides  of  the  bed  must 
be  protected  by  a  board  3  inches  high.  The  roller  may- 
be propelled  by  a  horse  outside  the  barn,  attached  by 
means  of  a  rope  (the  shafts  being  kept  up  by  a  man 
walking  in  the  centre)  ;  the  roller  may  be  reversed  by 
connecting  the  rope  behind.  This  process  will  be  found 
to  smash  the  Potatoes,  which  being  shovelledoff  the  floor 
and  placed  into  a  tub  half  full  of  water  (such  aa  is  used 
for  steeping  Wheat),  and  well  stirred,  will  completely 
separate  the  starch,  which   will  fall  to  the  bottom. 
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Strain  the  whole  throui;h  a  sieve  into  auothei-  tub,  and 
pour  the  water  off.  Tlie  starch  now  procured  may  be 
rewashed  or  directly  laid  out  to  dry.  Tlie  same  process 
may  be  carried  out'in  tlie  field  by  means  of  a  wooden 
trough  of  just  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  roller, 
and  about  IS  to  20  feet  in  length  ;  horses  may  here 
be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  roller.— /r.  Elliott, 
M.n.C.S.L.,  Cowper-house,  Retreat,  Old  Brompton, 
London.      [Some    such    process    may    be    employed : 

but  how  is  the  sand  of  the  floor  to  be  separated  \] 

I  beg  to  mention  that,  in  this  part  of  Cheshire, 
the  disease  is  not  only  unabated,  but  spreads  with  the 
rapidity  of  wildfire.  P.atches,  nay  whole  fields,  merely 
spotted"  in  the  leaf,  10  d.ays  siuce,  are  now  totally 
vithered  ;  and  in  all  the  eases  that  I  have  e.'camined, 
the  number  of  which  is  considerable,  the  spot  in  the 
leaf  invariably  precedes  the  decay  of  tlie  stem,  and  the 
decay  of  the  stem  that  of  the  tuber.  I  have  been  ad- 
visiiif  the  country  folks  here  to  mow  off  the  haulm  the 
instaut  the  spot  becomes  general;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  I  can  persuade  them  io  do  this,  I  shall 
have  done  much  good.  On  my  attention  being  first 
drawn  to  this  disease,  I  took  up  a  few  Potatoes,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  spot,  and  I  must  add  that,  in 
some  places,  the  blackness  iu  the  stem  had  just  com- 
menced ;  these  looked  to  all  appearance  perfectly  sound; 
but  having  been  compelled  to  sort  them  over  (within  a 
fortnight  pf  theu-  removal  from  the  ground),  about 
10  per  cent,  were  found  decayed,  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms. I  have  examined  several  of  the  neighbouring 
fields,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that,  with 
regard  to  sorts,  those  of  the  grossest  habit — and,  with 
regard  to  land,  that  which  is  richest  and  oldest  tilled — 
are  the  most  unfortunate  under  the  att.aok3  of  this  pest. 
On  very  poor  soils,  the  disease  would  appear  to  merge 
itself  finally  into  a  sort  of  desiccation — the  stems,  which, 
on  gross  soils,  become  pulpy,  on  weak  and  poor  upland 
soils,  appear  to  wither  and  dry  up.  I  would  advise 
everybody  to  be  on  the  look-out  after  good  seed  for  next 
year ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  under-ripe  seed  is 
far  better  than  over-ripe.  Potatoes  on  maiden  soils,  and 
on  hill-tops  or  sides,  which  are  at  present  not  affected, 
or  but  slightly  so,  should  be  mowed  forthwith,  and  re- 
served for  seed;  for  1  fully  believe  that  such  would  realise 
very  firm  prices  next  Alarch. — R.  Errington,  Oulton. 

^The  appearances  that  the  leaves  of  the  Potatoes 

in  this  neighbourhood  have  lately  assumed  is  so  similar 
to  that  described  in  late  Numbers  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  specimens 
for  inspection.  I  have  not  seen  any  instance,  however, 
in  which  the  tuher,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
stalk  has  decayed,  though  I  have  heard  of  some  cases 
along  the  sea  coast.  Do  you  cousider  this  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  same  disease  th,at  prevails  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  if  so,  can  anything  be  done  to 
arrest  it  in  its  present  stage  {  Would  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  cut  off  the  stalks,  or  would  it  be  preferable  at  once 
to  dig  the  Potatoes,  though  not  yet  ripe?  [See  Leader]. 
My  chief  reason  for  hoping  that  it  is  not  identical  with 
the  English  disease  is,  that  it  eouldnot  have  been  caused 
in  this  country  by  cold  and  wet,  having  first  appeared 
about  a  week  ago,  after  a  fortnight  of  dry  and  bright 
weather.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  first  observed 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  which  was  a  very  hot 
day,  succeeding  a  slight  hoar  frost. — JVm.  R.  Meads, 
Kinsale.  [We  fear  the  disease  is  our  English  murrain]. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  what  kiud  of  Potatoes 

have  suffered  most,  I  will  mention,  that  I  have  two 
sorts,  Pink  Kidneys,  and  Shaws  ;  these  were  in  four 
divisions  ;  two  sets  were  in  the  kitchen  g.irden,  one  of 
which,  the  Kidneys,  was  planted  hi  October  last,  and 
has  failed  entirely  ;  the  second,  planted  in  April,  is 
partially  good  ;  the  third  set  was  in  the  open  ground, 
and  is  not  so  good  as  the  last ;  the  fourth,  which  was 
under,  and  very  much  surrounded  by  Elm  trees,  was 
Early  Shaws,  and    is    perfectly  good;    these  two  last 

were  also  planted  in  April. — A.  Gall,lialdoclc. 1  am 

happy  to  add  that  the  Potato  murrain  has  not  been 
detected  in  this  neighbourhood. —  T.  P.,  Llangollen. 

Potato  Blight,  effect  of  Autumn  Pla?iting  upon, — I 
only  grow  two  sorts  of  Potato  for  seed,  the  Early  Frame 
and  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  and  both  of  these  I  planted 
last  autumn,  each  set  being  a  whole  Potato.  The  ground 
was  slightly  manured,  but  not  by  any  means  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  It  lies  near  to  a  river,  but  is  well 
drained  with  brick  rubbish.  Upon  taking  up  the  Pota- 
toes, I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  last  inclement 
winter,  I  have  gathered  a  fair  average  crop  of  each 
sort,  free  from  the  murrain,  or  any  disease,  and  as  clean 
and  as  fine  flavoured  as  I  have  ever  dressed.  Nothing, 
I  think,  can  be  more  strengthening  to  the  opinion  which 
seems  now  to  prevail,  that  autumn  planting  with  whole 
sets  generally  succeeds  the  best. — J.  A.  Dorani,  Sopwell 
Ifursery,  St.  Albans. 

Bouvardia  flava. — This  free-flowering  species  is  a 
very  interesting  and  entirely  new  acquisition  to  our 
gardens,and  pruned  in  closely,  so  as  to  render  it  dwarf  and 
bushy,  it  will  long  continue  to  form  a  spring  ornament 
for  the  greenhouse,  into  which  it  must  be  placed  during 
winter.  The  beautiful  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  forms 
a  happy  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dark  purple  and 
varied  shades  of  the  foliage.  In  order,  however,  to  ob- 
tain the  latter  effect,  the  plant  must  be  exposed  dnrin" 
the  summer  season,  if  not  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
at  least  to  tolerably  bright  light  in  an  open  airy  situa- 
tion. It  delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  almost  continued  growth,  likes  plenty  of  water,  ex- 
cept in  winter.  It  will  prosper  in  the  open  ground,  if 
planted  towards  the  end  of  May ;  but  it  must  be  taken 
aip  again  and  re-potted  about  the  10th  of  September, 


and  placed  in  the  shade  or  in  a  cold  pit,  and  afterwards 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  may  be  easily  incre-ised  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  which  should  be  struck  in  a  hot-bed, 
under  a  bell-glass,  where  they  will  root  in  a  few  days, 
and  may  be  afterwards  treated  like  the  mother  plants. 
Precaution  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
tender  shoots  to  the  open  air,  or  to  sun-light,  before 
they  have  been  hardened  by  degrees  to  endure  it.  It 
may  bo  mentioned  that  it  does  not  make  a  good  plant 
for  early  forcing,  the  flowers  coming  small  and  of  a 
bad  colour  ;  but  when  left  to  break  of  its  own  accord  in 
spring,  it  grows  vigorously,  producing  large  leaves 
spotted  with  red,  and  numerous  flowers  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful yellow,  which  acquire  twice  the  size  of  those  pro- 
duced from  plants  forced  early  in  spring.  Nature 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  do  her  own  work  iu  re- 
gard to  this  beautiful  species. — Louis  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent.  [We  are  unacquainted  with  this  plant ;  which, 
we  understand,  has  received  its  name  from  M.  De- 
caisne,  au  excellent  authority.] 

Proper  Food  for  Robins,  and  other  Soft-hilled  Caged 
Birds. — About  two  months  ago,  "  J.  D.,"  Perth,  ex- 
pressed himself  desirous  of  information  about  robins, 
and  other  soft-billed  birds,  and  more  particularly  about 
their-  proper  food.  In  few  words,  therefore,  I  beg  to 
convey  to  him,  what  he  wishes  to  know  ;  observing, 
in  limine,  that  all  soft-billed  birds  may  be  similarly 
treated.  This  is  just  the  time  for  caging  young  robins, 
or  "  greys,"  as  they  are  called  ;  old  birds  are  of  no  use 
whatever.  Three,  or  more,  of  the  former  should  be 
procured,  and  placed  in  separate  cages  ;  the  length  of 
the  cages  should  be  2  feet,  in  width  10|  inches,  and  the 
height  14  inches.  The  back,  top,  and  sides  of  each 
should  be  boarded,  with  wire  in  the  front  only.  Two 
perches  should  be  placed  in  each  cage,  crosswise,  and 
one  long  perch  from  end  to  end  at  the  front,  where  the 
birds  come  to  eat  their  food.  Besides  these,  there  should 
be  two  brass-fronted  tin  pans  for  food  ;  and  a  hole  in 
the  wire  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird's  head,  when 
drinking.  Add  to  this  a  small  round  glass,  moderately 
deep,  filled  with  water,  and  placed  in  one  extremity  of 
the  cage  for  washing  in,  and  the  habitation  is  completed. 
It  will  be  highly  requisite  to  hang  the  cages  one  above 
(or  side  by  side  with)  the  other,  so  that  the  birds  can 
never  see  each  other,  else,  such  is  their  inherent  j  ealousy, 
song  will  be  out  of  the  question.  The  reason  of  my 
recommending  three  or  more  birds  to  be  caged  up,  is, 
that  out  of  the  number  one  or  two  fine  songsters 
may  be  secured  ;  for  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
because  a  robin  is  a  cock  bird  he  should  be  a  good 
bird.  When  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  your  birds, 
let  those  which  are  least  musical  fly  ;  they  will  never 
leave  the  garden  after  yon  Iiave  once  tamed  them  ;  but 
will  be  constant  visitors  at  your  window.  As  robins, 
and  indeed  all  birds  of  the  soft-billed  kind,  are  for  the 
most  part  insectivorous,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  feed 
them  upon  what  most  closely  assimilates  with  their 
natural  and  proper  aliment.  This,  from  long  experience, 
I  have  pros-ed  to  be  raw  meat  and  yolk  of  egg,  boiled 
very  hard  ;  providing  them  at  the  same  time  with  a 
small  quantity  of  other  food,  composed  of  bruised  Hemp- 
seed,  stale  buns,  and  German  paste  (not "  Sterry's," 
which  is  very  heating  and  coarse,  and  ill  adapted  to  their 
constitution),  or  mild  cheese  ;  *  the  whole  rubbed 
sm.all  and  mixed  well  together  with  the  white  of  the 
same  egg  whose  yolk  you  have  already  used.  This 
must  be  fresh  every  morning,  as  must  also  the  water  for 
washing  and  drinking.  The  meat  must  be  rump,  or 
very  tender  lean  beef-steak,  scraped  (the  smooth  way  of 
the  gra:n),with  a  sharp  table-knife,  and  must  afterwards 
be  carefully  freed  from  strings  and  fibres.  Add  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  moisten  with  oold  water, 
till  the  whole  substance  assumes  a  moderately  soft,  but 
not  "  watery,"  paste  ;  and  give  some  of  it,  when  so  pre- 
pared, to  each  bird,  iu  a  small  round  tin  patty-pan,  or 
doll's-plate.  These  observations  form  only  the  pith  of 
what  I  would  say  ;  but  multum  in  parvo  must  be  my 
motto.  I  will  only  add  my  belief,  that  when  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  robin  become  more  extensively  known, 
they  will  rank  among  the  first,  the  very  first  of  our 
soft-billed  warblers — the  nightingale  not  excepted  :  nor 
shall  we  hear  any  more  of  its  being  "  unlucky"  (I  speak 
with  all  due  reverence  of  the  old  ladies'  pet  adage),  to 
keep  such  noble  and  joyous  birds  among  our  "house- 
hold gods."  They  repay  us  for  our  kind  attention,  by 
singing  ten  montiis  in  the  year,  and  are  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  they  sing  by  day  or  by  niglit.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  as  it  is  "over-time,"  .and  as 
such  ought  to  he  paid  for,  we  must  not  of  course 
grudge  them  the  light  of  an  extra  candle,  and  a  tit-bit 
in  the  form  of  a  meal-worm  or  spider,  of  both  which  they 
ai'e  passionately  fond. —  JVilliam  Kidd,  New  Road,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — It  is  very  mucli  to  be 
desired  that  artists  would  represent  more  faithfully  the 
shape  as  well  as  the  colours  of  the  new  Pelargoniums 
figured  in  floricultural  works.  It  matters  not  what 
may  be  their  peculiarities  or  defects,  all  are  drawn  to 
one  formal  pattern,  and  the  consequence  is  that  pur- 
chasers are  much  disappointed  in  blooming  them,  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  pursuit  altogether.  Of  course 
this  applies  only  to  such  as  are  not  able  to  attend  the 
great  exhibitions,  as  those  who  can  do  so  must  be 
equally  aware  of  the  exaggeration  with  myself.  As  a 
case  in  point  I  may  mention  the  last  Number  of  Har- 
rison's "  Floricultural  Cabinet,"  in  which  there  is  a 
figure  of  Beck's  "  Desdemona,"  a  very  attractive  prize 

^  Cheese  need  not  be  given  to  your  birds  more  than  twice  a 
week. 


flower;  but  whilst  it  has  good  broad  petals  of  a  beautiful 
texture  and  colour,  there  is  in  it  a  tendency  to  twist 
when  fully  expanded,  of  which  the  drawing  in  question 
would  give  no  idea,  though  it  is  correctly  described  iu 
the  letter-press.  Now,  as  we  are  sure  there  is  this  in- 
accuracy in  a  flower  shown  several  times  last  season  we 
naturally  conclude  the  seedling  of  Mr.  Hoyle's,  figured 
with  it,  and  also  two  of  Mr.  Lyne's,  which  appear  iu  the 
"  Florist's  Journal"  of  the  same  month,  are  equally  in- 
correct. 1  do  not  say  they  are  so,  but  this  is  the  natural 

inference. —  Veritas. 1   will   tell    Mr.  Balston    why 

he  should  not  send  out  his  seedlings,  which  have  bloomed 
since  the  last  show  at  Chiswick,  although  they  have  been 
submitted  "to  very  competent  judges,  whose  opinions 
coincide  with  his  own."  No  seedling  Pelargonium  ought 
to  go  forth  to  thepublicuntilithas  been  bloomed  a  second 
season.  In  1S41  the  writer  received  at  Chiswick  and 
Regent's-park  three  prizes  for  flowers,  which  in  the 
present  season  (though  they  have  been  inquired  for)  he 
has  not  felt  justified  in  letting  out,  because  they  dis- 
played no  sufficient  improvement  on  older  varieties.— 
-.-/  Raiser. 

Hoare's  System  of  Vine  Culture. — I  have  just  read 
Mr.  Hoare's  statement,  p.  545.  Any  one  who  has  read 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  Vine"  and  the  article  above 
alluded  to,  must  see  that  his  directions  are  quite  at 
variance  with  each  other.  We  erected  two  pillars  here 
this  spring,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Hoare  for  three-year  old 
Vines.  In  case  of  any  accident  we  inserted  two  Vines 
in  each  pillar  carefully,  according  to  the  du'ections  in 
jMr.  H.'s  book,  and  after  all  was  finished  we  covered 
the  pillars  with  straw,  that  no  frost  could  have  any 
effect  upon  the  Vines.  Although  we  did  all  tliis.  and 
gave  them  a  clean  pair  of  flannel  sheets  well  washed  in 
soap-suds  (with  'the  exception  of  one  Vine,  which  has 
sent  out  a  poor  starved  shoot  about  4  inches  long)  they 

have  turned  out  a  failure. — D. 1   beg  to  offer  the 

following  observations  in  reply  to  those  of  "  C,"  which 
have  appeared  at  pp.  489  and  577,  and  whicli  refer  to 
the  failure  of  Vines  which  he  had  planted  under  glass, 
in  a  bed  of  materials  made  agreeably  to  the  directions 
given  in  my  late  work  on  the  roots  of  Vines.  From  the 
last  letter  of  "  C,"  I  am  led  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  ■ 
any  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  after  his  Vines  were 
planted  they  were  never  assisted  in  their  growth  by  the 
application  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to  their  roots,  and 
this,  therefore,  at  once  accounts  for  them  failure.  It  is 
not  within  the  scope  or  design  of  my  book  to  treat  in  any 
way  of  the  culture  of  Vines  under  glass,  beyond  that 
which  relates  to  the  planting  and  disposal  of  their  roots^ 
for  which  purpose  it  contains  a  description  of  certain 
substances,  with  their  respective  proportions,  and  the 
mode  of  mixing  them  together  and  depositing  them 
so  as  to  constitute  a  horder  for  the  reception  of  the  roots, 
and  which  is  assumed  for  the  reasons  therein  distinctly 
set  forth,  to  surround  them  with  such  conditions  as 
shall  approximate  nearer  to  those  they  enjoy  in  their 
native  country,  than  any  which  have  been  provided  for 
them  by  the  various  composts  or  soils  that  are  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
my  work,  as  far  as  the  glass  culture  of  the  Vine  is  con- 
cerned. It  does  not,  therefore,  contain  any  directions 
whatever,  nor  was  it  intended  so  to  do,  nor  is  the  title 
of  the  work  indicative  of  any  such  intention,  as  to  the 
culture  of  the  Vines  after  the  operation  of  planting  them 
has  been  completed,  but  leaves  the  future  management 
of  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  His 
own  judgment,  therefore,  is  left  unfettered  to  guide  him 
in  adopting  such  a  routine  of  management  as  shall  best 
attain  the  end  he  has  in  view,  whether  that  be  the  early 
or  late  ripening  of  the  fruit,  or  the  moderate  retardation 
of  it,  and  having  regard  to  the  p.articular  sorts  of  Grapes 
about  to  be  produced  ;  the  most  suitable  temperature  to 
be  preserved  ;  the  construction  of  the  Vinery  ;  its  aspect 
and  means  of  ventilation, and  various  other  cu'cumstances 
connected  therewith,  all  of  which  involves  the  judicious 
application  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  air,  and 
moisture,  in  aU  their  various  and  modified  forms.  And 
the  first  movement  in  the  active  growth  of  a  Vine  being 
the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  consequent  expansion 
of  the  leaves,  the  first  corresponding  step  to  be  taken  in 
the  management  of  it  is,  to  supply  the  roots  with  a. 
proper  degree  of  moisture  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  perspiration  of  the  leaves,  and  this 
must,  of  course,  be  done  artificially,  seeing  that  the 
atmospheric  supply  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  that  the  roots, 
therefore,  are,  in  that  respect,  in  a  completely  helpless 
state.  And  that  this  may  be  effected  easily  at  .any  time 
when  necessary,  express  provision  is,  in  my  book  (p.  45) 
directed  to  be  made,  when  the  upper  surface  of  the 
border  is  paved,  by  laj-ing  the  middle  course  of  bricks 
in  each  compartment  without  cement,  so  that  any  or  aU 
of  them  may  be  taken  up  for  that  purpose,  and  replaced 
with  facility.  And  although  this  artifickal  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  a  Vine  so  situated  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  expand  may  he  withheld  for  a  time  without 
injury,  in  the  case  of  Vines  already  est.abUshed  in  their 
growth,  it  cannot  be  delayed  with  such  as  have  been 
recently  transplanted  without  risking  the  very  existence 
of  them,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  sort  of  border 
they  may  be  planted  in,  whether  it  be  made  of  soil,  or 
compost,  or  hard  porous  substances.  Your  correspond- 
ent "  C."  will  therefore  see  that  the  cause  of  his  Vines 
not  growing  was  the  non-supply  of  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture  to  their  roots,  and  this  cause  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  fact  of  the  two  Vmes  he  planted  in  turf 
having  managed  to  scramble  on  so  as  to  show  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  highly  coloured  fruit.  The  same  cause, 
I  have  no  doubt,  operated  to  check  the  growth  of  tlie 
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Tines  of  the  Rev.  T.  Canning,  described  at  p.  563. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  to  mention  that  what  "  Duro  "  I 
(p.  577)  says  the  pubUc  have  a  right  to  demand  of  me, 
the  public  will  in  due  time  have,  and  in  a  way  that  wUl 
prove  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  I  liave  promulgated-. — C.  Hoare,  Aug.  27. 

Weeds  on  Gravel  Walks. — With  respect  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  "  J.  W.,  Chichley  Hall,"  (p.  578),  of 
destroying  weeds  by  salt,  there  is  one  consideration 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  him.  "J.  Vi'.,"  as  well 
as  everybody  else,  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  there  are 
certain  plants  the  growth  of  which  is  very  much  pro- 
moted by  the  presence  of  common  salt,  but  he  may 
suppose  that  such  plants  are  those  of  the  sea-shore,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  he  produced  by  salting.  In  the 
main  he  is  right  in  this  supposition,  but,  unfortimately, 
there  are  some  plants  which  require  much  saline 
matter,  but  are  indiSerent  whetlier  the  salts  of  potass 
or  soda  be  afforded  them  ;  and  others  which,  though 
they  usually  subsist  on  the  former,  and  are  generally 
and  abundantly  distributed  where  decomposing  vege- 
table matter  (and  especially  straw)  is  afforded,  yet  ap- 
pear to  prefer  soda,  and  flourish  even  more  luxuriantly 
in  situations  occasionally  visited  by  the  tide.  Such 
plants,  it  may  be  expected,  would  be  increased  by  the 
plan  recommended.  In  these  remarks  I  am  not  sup- 
posing an  imaginary  evil ;  Polygonum  aviculare  is  a 
plant  of  such  habits  as  I  have  described  above,  and  I 
■witnessed  an  instance  many  years  since  ia  Si.'otland. 
A  gentleman,  by  attempting  to  destroy  the  weeds  in  the 
drive  through  his  park,  by  means  of  salt,  so  in- 
cre.ased  this  plant  that  the  road  was  literally  rendered 
green  by  it.  Unfortunately,  this  plant  is  of  such  gene- 
ral distribution  that  in  most  places  the  same  result 
might  be  feared.  The  same  means  would,  probably, 
increase  one  species  of  Plantain  (Plantago  coro- 
nopus),  if  already  in  the  ground.  Many  other  species 
might  be  enumerated. — F.  L.  S.,  Byde. 

Fruit  of  Ct/dnnJa  japonica  {Pyrus  japonica), — 
Having  seen  in  a  former  Number,  some  time  since,  an 
account  of  a  trial  of  this  fi-uit,  I  am  induced  to  mention, 
as  the  fruit  is  now  maturing,  that  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  for  many  years.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  or 
finely  minced,  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  Apple-tart. 
One  fruit  is  sufficient  for  a  small  tart,  and  two  for  a 
large  one. — F.  L.  S.,  Ryde. 

the  Toad. — Wishing  to  decide  whether  the  common 
toad  can  exist  entirely  in  water,  I  selected  several  of 
various  sizes  about  t-^a  months  ago,  and  enclosed  them 
in  a  large  earthen  pot  containing  several  gallons  of  well 
water.  As  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  their 
motions,  I  found  that,  for  the  first  few  days  of  their  im 
prisonment,  they  were  most  anxious  to  gain  the  top  of 
the  water,  as  I  imagined  for  the  ptu'pose  of  respiration. 
After  a  few  days  had  elapsed  I  frequently  found  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where  they  would  remain 
tranquil  for  many  hours  when  they  would  again  ascend 
to  the  surface.  It  fully  appears  that  some  of  the  re- 
spiratory animals  can  exist  under  water,  when  not  in  a 
state  of  hybernation.  In  reference  to  a  statement  lately 
made  in  your  columns  that  the  toad  devours  its  own 
skin  after  tearing  it  off,  I  beg  to  observe  that  my  toads 
have  not  been  gudty  of  such  acts  of  cannibalism,  as  their 
skins  are  distinctly  observable  floating  in  the  water.  I 
have  several  toads  buried  at  various  distances  in  the 
earth  for  many  years  ;  when  I  take  them  up  I  will  in- 
form you  of  the  result.  Since  the  preceding  remarks 
were  written,  the  process  of  desquamation  has  com- 
menced in  another  of  my  toads.  The  skin  is  quite 
separated  on  the  back  and  hinder  extremities,  and  only 
seems  to  require  a  gentle  pull  in  order  to  slip  off.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  the  exuvia,  I  will  willingly  for- 
ward it  to  you. — H.  I.  RaineSf  Newport,  near  Howden, 
Yorkshire.     [No,  thank  you]. 

Fraudulent  Seedsmen. — 1  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed this  year  in  my  annuals.  I  have  been  nursing 
a  plant  raised  from  seed  of  what  I  thought  was  Ipomoea 
rubro-cjerulea,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  common 
Major  Convolvulus.  Again,  seed  sent  for  a  "splendid  " 
new  dark  Convolvulus,  has  produced  flowers  snow 
white  ;  Verbena  seed,  "  e.xtra  fine,"  produced  the  old 
variety  venosa,  and  one  even  older  than  that ;  Queen's 
Bouquet  Stock  seed  (14  seeds  for  Is.)  have  turned  out 
to  be  the  purple  Brompton  ;  to  say  nothing  of  old 
flowers  sent  out  under  new  names.  I  am  sure  your 
able  exposition  of  the  glass  trade  wUl  warrant  my  ex- 
pectation of  a  word  of  reproof  from  you  to  seedsmen. 
— *  *  [Never  again  deal  with  the  man  who  has 
cheated  you.] 

Prodigiotis  Mushroom. — A  short  time  since  a  Mush- 
room was  gathered  in  a  pasture  adjoining  Brightwell- 
park,  Oxon,  the  seat  of  Wm.  F.  Lowndes  Stone,  Esq., 
which  measured  1  yard  4  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  \i\h.— Joseph  JMelony. 

Stupefaction  of  Bees. — One  of  your  correspondents, 
Mr.  Peter  ilackenzie.  has  (p.  594)  noticed  the  sluggish 
state  of  the  Bombus  terrestris,  and  Bombus  rauscorum, 
after  extractmg  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  Bears- 
foot,  or  fetid  Hellebore,  and  be  imagines  that  the  narcotic 
nature  of  the  plant  produces  this  torpidity.  As  I  have 
frequently  remarked  a  similar  effect  to  be  produced 
upon  these  bees  after  partaking  of  the  honey  of  the 
most  innocuous  flowers,  I  am  induced  to  attribute  it  to 
another  cause  ;  namely,  the  intemperate  Habits  of  the 
insect  itself.  The  rich  blossoms  of  Lime-trees  afford 
them  a  most  luxuriant  feast,  and  they  may  be  found  in 
great  quantities  on  the  ground  beneath  the  branches  of 
that  tree  during  the  flowering  season,  in  what  (if  thev 
were  human  beings)  would  be  called  a  stupid  state  of 
intoxication.     The  old  bees  generally  recover  from  the 


effects  of  theii-  debauch,  but  the  young  ones  die  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  their  bodies  becoming  the  prey  of  a  small 
apterous  insect,  after  haring  been  decapitated  by  water 
wagtails,  which  make  a  savory  repast  of  their  heads 

only Oswald  Hlosley,  RoUesion  Hall in  reply  to 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  would  say  that  the  narcotic  nature  of 
the  plant  might  possibly  produce  the  torpidity  he  men- 
tions, but  not  likely  ;  at  least,  the  same  thing  happens 
to  them  on  many  other  plants,  which  are  certainly  not 
narcotic,  as  the  "Sunflower,  the  lai-ge  Thistle,  the  Knap- 
weed, and  many  other  compound  flowers  :  it  appears 
that  they  are  so  long  in  extracting  ail  the  honey  to  be 
found  in  such  large  flowers  that  they  get  benumbed 
before  they  have  done,  and  so  are  unable  to  fly.  As  they 
are  chieflv  drones  which  are  found  in  this  way,  I  have 
frequently  taken  them  into  my  hand,  and  a  little  vi-arm- 
in<T  up  enables  them  to  fly  away  as  briskly  as  ever. —  T.  G. 

Aids Some  of  my  Nectarine  trees  being  much  in- 
fested with  ants,  I  had  recourse  to  the  remedy  pointed 
out  in  last  year's  Chronicle,  of  placing  inverted  saucers, 
smeared  with  honey,  on  the  gi'ound  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours  I  found  that 
my  garden  was  swarming  with  bees  to  an  extent  which 
was  quite  astonishing,  so  that  the  remedy  is  one  hundred 
times  worse  than  the  disease. — A  very  Old  Sulscriber. 

Gla.'is  and  Guano. — At  t'cie  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
F.irmers'  Club,  Sept.3, 1S45,  it  was  resoh'ed  unanimously 
"  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  club  be  given  to  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  and  AyritxJillnral  Ga- 
zetie,  for  their  es.posure  of  the  infamous  practices  of 
dealers  in  guano  in  adulterating  it ;  and  for  the  great 
service  they  have  rendered  the  cotmtry  in  relation  to 
the  trade  in  glass.  (Signed)  E.  W.  Pcechas,  Secretary." 
[We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  conduct  has  been  thus 
satisfactory  to  our  country  friends.] 

Shrivelling  of  Grapes Some  are  of  opinion  that  this 

arises  from  the  foot-stall;  of  the  berry  not  being  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  hard  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  they  recom- 
mend early-forced  Grapes  to  be  grown  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere ;  as  they  argue  that  humidity  elongates  the  foot- 
stalk, causing  it  to  become  slender,  with  a  black  speck 
on  it,  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Others  think 
that,  in  conjunction  wth  too  much  moisture,  heat  also 
increases  the  evil ;  this,  however,  could  be  easily  avoided 
by  admitting  a  sufficiency  of  air.  Over-cropping  is  also 
blamed  for  the  disease  ;  but  I  believe  that  this  notion  is 
not  well  founded,  although  over-cropping  would  cer- 
tainly cause  the  bunches  to  be  small.  The  evil  is  also 
attributed  to  wet  torders,  and  deep  planting.  Now, 
among  these  causes,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  right  one.  The  evU  may  not  proceed  exclusively 
from  any  one  of  them  in  particular  ;  and  yet  there  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  much  truth  in  most  of  the  causes 
assigned.  I  have  seen  shrivelled  Grapes  in  houses 
where  the  borders  were  neither  wet  nor  deep ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  seen  houses  free  from  this  disease 
where  the  borders  were  5  feet  deep,  and  by  -  no  means 
dry.  I  have  also  seen  shrivelled  Grapes  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  in  that  of  a  humid  nature.  I  have 
likewise  observed  them  shrivelled  where  the  crop  has 
been  abundant,  as  well  as  where  it  has  been  scanty;  and 
I  have  witnessed  the  same  evil  arise  from  rich  as  well 
as  from  poor  borders  ;  also  in  cases  where  the  foot- 
stalks were  elongated,  as  well  as  where  they  were  short 
and  strong.  I  have  never  been  able  to  anive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  respecting  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
I  invariably  grow  my  Grapes  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  high  temperature,  till  they  begin  to  colour,  when  I 
keep  the  house  as  dry  as  possible  ;  admitting  on  all 
favourable  opportunities  abundance  of  air,  without  which 
precautions  the  Grapes  would  neither  be  well  coloured 
nor  good  flavoured.  This  year  I  have  from  21  to  30 
bunches  on  each  Vine,  and  only  two  bunches  have  shri- 
velled, and  these  were  both  on  the  same  Vine,  which 
was  the  white  Frontignan.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two,  the  bunches  were  all  well  coloured,  the  black 
sorts  being  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom.  Several  Graperies,  in  this  neighbourhood,  are 
affected  Avith  this  disease  ;  and  the  bunches  which  are 
free  from  it  are  badly  colotired  (in  fact,  they  are  quite 
red) ;  and  in  the  same  houses  I  have  seen,  in  other 
years,  Grapes  not  free  from  the  disease  beautifullv 
coloured.  This  has  been  a  bad  season,  however,  for 
producing  well-coloured  and  good-flavoured  Grapes. 
—  W.B. 


The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  lo  Jlr.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
W.  E.  H.  Vere,  Esq.,  for  Sealy's  Princess  Royal,  Ap- 
pleby's Prince  of  Wales,  Hogg's  Champion,  Ely's 
Lovely  Ann,  Brooks'  Flora's  Garland,  ilausley's  Beauty 
of  Woodhouse,  Rainsford's  Gameboy,  Ely's  Lord  Jlilfcon, 
JIausley's  Bonny  Bess,  Headle%-'s  Will  Cobbett,  Ely's 
Lady  Ely^  and  Lady  Gardener.  A  second  premium  for 
Carnations  was  voted  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  ilrs.  H.  N. 
Ferguson. — The  Picotees  made  a  fine  display,,  the  com- 
petitors being  numerous,  each  producing  six  varieties, 
and  a  pair  of  each  kind.  The  Silver  Medal  was  assigned 
to  ilr.  Young,  for  Sharp's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Gid- 
don's  Teazer,  NuUi  Secundus,  Wilson's  Octavia,  Ely's 
Field  Marshal,  and  Elys  Mrs.  Lilly.  A  second  premium 
was  voted  to  Mr.  Foulis,  gr.  to  J.  Tytler,  Esq.  ;  and  a 
third  award  was  made  to  ilr.  Thompson. — The  show  of 
Hollyhocks  was  very  extensive  and  brilliant,  there  being 
seven  competitors,  each  producing  12  sorts,  and  many 
of  the  flowers  being  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
The  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  FouUs,  gr.  to  T. 
Smith,  Esq.,  for  Sulphnrea,  Polton  Beauty,  Brown's- 
Superb,  and  the  Purple,  with  eight  seedlings  of  1844.  A 
second  premium  for  Hollyhocks  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Foulis,  of  Woodhouselee,  who  was  also  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  Phlox  Van  Houttei,  striata,  omniflora,  ele- 
gantissima,  Pontey's  superb  white,  and  pallida  rosea  ;  a 
second  premium  was  given  to  Jlr.  Downie,  gr.  to  J. 
Russell,  Esq. — On  this  occasion  various  extra  articles 
were  produced,  for  several  of  which  honorary  premiums 
were  awarded.  In  particular,  to  ilr.  Purdie,  Stanwell 
Lodge,  for  a  magnificent  Lilium  lancifoUum  speciosum, 
bearing  upwards  of  30  flowers  ;  ilr.  Reid,  gr.  to  Pro- 
fessor Syme,  for  admirably  grown  plants  of  Achimenes 
lorigiflora  and  A.  grandiflora,  and  for  very  large  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  Celosia  cristata;  ile^re.  Caretairs, 
Kelly,  and  Co.,  for  a  remarkably  fine  flowering  plant  of 
the  Fuchsia  named  Dnchess  of  Sutherland,  and  for  rich 
collections  of  Carnations,  Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias, 
sent  for  exhibition ;  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  for 
excellent  specimens  of  the  new  white  glass  Kohlrabi  and 
blue  Kohlrabi,  and  of  the  new  Paris  green  Artichoke, 
recently  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Lawson.— ilr.  Forrester, 
gr.  to  Capt.  Falconar,  for  a  hybrid  Lathyrus  latifoUns, 
the  white  ha\Tng  been  crossed  with  the  pink-colotired, 
producingblossoms  prettily  veined.  andforYuccaflaccida, 
in  flower. — ilr.  Street,  gr.  to  ilrs.  Ferguson,  for  a  seed- 
ling M^Ttle,  raised  from  seed  of  a  broad-leaved  variety, 
ripened  in  the  open  air ;  a  variegated  seedling  Mimulns, 
&e. — ilr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  seed- 
ling Petunias,  some  of  the  flowers  being  of  large  size 
and  bright  colours.— Thanks  were  voted  to  ilessrs.  J. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  and  to  ilessrs.  Handasyde,  for  rich 
collectio"ns  of  Dahlia  blooms  sent  for  exhibition  only  ; 
likewise,  to  Mr.  Haukin,  gr.  to  Capt.  Mitford,  for  sam- 
ples of  two  seedling  Gooseberries,  one  called  Striped 
Warrington,  and  the  other  ilitford  seedling  ;  but  the 
fruit  was  considerably  injured  by  carriage. — From  the 
Garden  of  the  Society  the  following  articles  were  exhi- 
bited : — A  branch  of  the  Coul  Orleans  Plum,  thickly 
set  with  fruit,  showing  its  great  productiveness  ;  a  pot 
containmg  a  large  tufty  plant  of  the  Ttissac  Grass,  of 
the  Falkland  Islands ;  a  flowering  specimen  of  the 
Achimenes  multiflora ;  fine  stalks  of  Victoria  Rhubarb, 
taken  from  seedling  plants  raised  since  April  last ;  and 
tubers  of  the  Black-snake  Potato. — A  report  of  the 
Curator's  recent  visit  to  England  was  read,  and  the 
meeting  was  much  gratified  to  hear  of  the  handsome 
and  liberal  way  in  which  his  proposal  for  interchanging 
plants  had  been  received  and  acted  on.  A  eommtmica- 
tion  from  ilr.  Lothian,  gr.  at  Ormsary,  was  also  read, 
containing  interesting  remarks  on  the  management  of 
the  Gooseberry  quarter,  on  forming  small  diAision 
hedges  of  the  common  sorts  of  Fuchsia,  and  on  an  im- 
proved mode  of  keeping  a  garden  joumak — At  this 
meeting  16  new  members  were  enrolled. 


Societies. 

B0T.\N1C.\L  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
August  1. — The  Treasurer  in  the  chair.  Various 
donations  were  announced.  Mr.  F.  Barham  exhibited 
specimens  of  ffinanthe  fistnlosa  (L.)  collected  by  him  in 
Battersea  fields,  Surrey.  They  were  growing  in  water, 
on  a  very  moist  spot,  and  on  pasture  of  the  usual 
character.  Mr.  B.  observed  the  roots  of  the  plants  in 
water  to  be  of  a  fibrous  nature,  in  the  moist  soil  some- 
what stoloniferous,  and  in  some  more  dry  situations, 
tuberous,  of  the  fusiform  character.  One  plant  that 
grew  on  the  spongy  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  wafer,  and 
bad  fibrous  roots,  possessed  also  large  decaying  tubers 
of  last  year,  the  result,  ilr.  B.  imagined,  of  the  very  dry 
summer.  Read  "  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  that 
section  of  Staffordshire,  included  by  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Dove,  from  their  junction  to  eight  miles  up  the 
com-se  of  each,"  by  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson. 


CALEDONI.IN  HORTICULTUR.A.L  SOCIETY. 

Sept.  4. — At  this,  the  quarterly  meeting,  a  keen  com- 
petition took  place  among  the  cultivators  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  Hollyhocks,  and  Phloxes. — In  Carnations 
each  competitor  exhibited  six  flakes  and^  six  bizarres. 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICDLTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
Sept.  17. — This  Exhibition,  the  last  for  the  season^ 
was  held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  on  the 
occasion,  the  display  of  Dahlias,  which  always  form  the 
chief  feature  of  the  September  Meeting,  was  excellent, 
hoth  in  regard  to  quantitj-  and  quality.  The  following 
report  contains  the  names  of  the  flowers  which  ap- 
peared in  the  winning  stands  : — In  Class  1,  for  private 
growers,  the  first  prize  (the  Gold  Medal)  was  awarded 
to  ilr.  Proctor,  for  24  dissimilar  blooms.  This  stand 
contained  Antagonist,  Pickwick,  Beauty  of  Sussex, 
Vi-rid,  Perpetual  Grand,  Nonpareil,  Indispensable,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Queen  of  Roses,  Consolation,  Favourite,  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,  Raphael,  Bees-»ing,  Lady  St. 
Manr,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Catleugh's  Eclipse,  Unique, 
Essex  Triumph,  Competitor,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Lord  Howden, 
Admiral  Stopford,  and  Blue  Bonnet.  The  second  prize 
(the  Large  Victoria  Silver  Medal)  was  won  by  Mr.  Cook, 
with  Admhal  Stopford,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Cleopatra, 
Andrew  Hofer,  Lady  St.  ilaur,  ilrs.  Shelley,  Anta- 
gonist, Victory  of  Sussex,  Sir  J.  S.  Richardson,  Non- 
pareil, Aurantia,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Essex  Triumph,  Princess 
Royal,  Burnham  Hero,  Xord  Howden,  Beauty  of 
Sussex,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Empress  of  the  Whites, 
Raphael,  Pet  Rival,  Blair  Athol,  Rembrandt,  Bees- 
wing. Third,  Large  Linnean,  ilr.  Trenfield  ;  fotirth. 
Small  Linnean,  ilr.  Legg.  Neither  of  these  collections 
had  [the  names  of  the  flowers  attached.  Fifth,  Small 
Linnean,  J.  Edwards.  Esq.,  for  Princess  Royal,  Essex 
Triumph,  Vivid,  Lady  Harland,  Marchioness  of  Or- 
monde. Sir  R.  Sale,  Burnham  Hero,  Pickwick,  Qaeoi 
of   Roses,  Aurantia,    Nonpareil,   Queen    «rf    Trumps, 
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Duches3ofRiclimon(l,Mrs.Slielley,  Favourite,  Candidate, 
Beauty  of  Suasex,  Eclipse,  Cleopatra,  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, Miss  Abbot,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Lady  St.  Maur, 
and  Vivid.  For  tlie  best  stand  of  1 2  dissimilar  blooms, 
the  first  prize  (tbo  Lar^e  Victoria  Silver  Modal) 
was  given  to  H.  \V.  Collisun,  Esq.,  of  Bath, 
for  the  following  blooms: — Lady  St.  Maur,  Aurantia, 
Nonpareil,  Blue  Bonnet,  Princess  lloyal.  Vic- 
tory of  Sussex,  Cleopatra,  Essex  Cliampion,  Nor- 
thern Beauty,  Eximia,  Beeswing,  and  Gloria  Mundi. — 
2.  Large  Linnean  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  Cousins,  for 
Victory  of  Sussex,  Competitor,  Nonpareil,  Princess 
Koyal,  Indispensable,  Admiral  Stopford,  .Springfield 
Rival,  Raphael,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Alice  Hawthorn, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  .and  Standard  of  Perfection. — 3.  Small 
Victoria  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  WicI;,  for  Victory  of  Sus- 
sex, Esse.x  Champion,  Nonii.areil,  Alice  HawthoL'n,  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  Bathonia,  Queen  of  Roses,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Empress  of  the  Whites,  Beeswing,  Princess 
Koyal,  Essex  Primrose. — 4.  Small  Linnean  to  -Mi'. 
Hatchman,  for  Mrs.  Shelley,  Nonpareil,  Bathoni.a, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Pickwick,  Princess  Royal,  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  Essex  Triumpli,  Perpetual  Grand,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.— 5.  Small  Minerva  Medal  to  Mr. 
Wildmau.  In  the  Nurserymeu's  Class,  the  1st  Prize, 
the  Gold  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Clial- 
vey,  for  the  following  2-1  varieties:  Perpetual  Grand, 
Princess  Royal,  A'ictory  of  .Sussex,  La  Gr.Tnd  Baurline, 
Beeswing,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Competitor,  Admiral  Stop- 
ford, Indispensable,  Beauty  of  the  l^lain,  Springfield, 
Rival,  Aurantia,  Gloria  Mundi,  0))hie,  President,  Cleo- 
patra, Raphael,  Pickwick,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Es- 
sex Triumph,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Bermondsey  Bee,  Mrs.  J. 
Richardson,  and  Nonpareil. — 2.  The  Large  Silver  Vic- 
toria Medal  to  Mr.  Widiiall,  of  Grantchester,  for  Con- 
solation, Beeswing,  Essex  Triumph,  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Virgil,  Princess  Royal,  Cleopa- 
tra, Antagonist,  Aurantia,  Emiu-ess  of  the  Whites, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nonpareil,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady 
Harland,  Competitor,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  J.  S.  Richard- 
son, Admiral  Stopford,  Dazzle,  Duchess  of  St,  Albans. 
— 3.  Liu-ge  Linnean  Medal,  to  Mr.  Brown,  Slough  ;  no 
names. — 4.  Small  Victoria  Medal,  to  Mr.  Girling,  Stow, 
market,  for  Standard  of  Perfection,  Antler,  Princess 
Royal,  Blue  Bonnet,  Rob  Roy,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Bees- 
wing, Essex  Triumph,  Trafalgar,  Aurantia,  Highgate 
Surprise,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Glo'ria  Mundi,  Victory  of 
Sussex,  Delight,  Raphael,  Duche-^s  of  Richmond, 
Lady  Harland,  Seprine  erfurteria.  Nonpareil, 
Admiral  Stopford,  Empress  of  the  Whites,  Eli- 
zabeth Robertson,  and  General  de  Canlc.  —  Mr. 
Corbin  received  a  small  Silver  Victoria  Medal,  for 
eight  Fuch-iias  in  pots,  comprising  :  Corbinii,  Chand- 
lerii,  Cassandra,  Splendida,  Peeciola,  Meteor,  Exonieiisis, 
and  Transparens  ;  and  a  small  Victoria  Medal  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Exoniensis,  Britannia,  Rem- 
brandt, Cassandr;i,  Champion,  Fosterii,  and  Goldfinder. 
— Mr.  Seldon's  prize  (a  small  Silver  Linnean  Medal), 
for  the  best  24  Verbenas,  was  iiwarded  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Horusey.  whose  collection  contained  the  following  sorts: 
Smith's  Vesta,  Rose  d'Araour,  Superba,  and  Delieata  ; 
Youell's  Speciosissinui,  Pearson's  Avalanche,  Queen  of 
England,  Giant,  Fair  Rosamond,  Poultii,  Due  de  Ne- 
mours, Atrosanguinea,  Ench.antreFs,  Garland,  E:;eelsa, 
Emma,  Beauty  Supreme,  Hebe,  Gladiator,  Grandis,  Bouh- 
de  Feu,  Merry  Monarch,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
2d.  Mr.  Henbrey,  for  Ivery's  Queen,  Hudibras,  Emma, 
Howardii,  Smith's  Elegans,  Sabina,  Rosea  grandifiora, 
Bridesmaid,  Groomii,  Tweediana,  Excelsa,  Antwerp- 
ensis,  Barkerii,  Princess  Royal,  Picta.  Garland,  Melin- 
dres,  Beauty,  Carnea  superb,  Youell's  Princess  Royal, 
two  Seedlings,  and  Superb — Good  stands  of  Heartsease 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Eufield,  Mr.  Hart, 
Guildford,  and  by  Mr  Buxton,  of  Wandsworth.— Of  the 
several  Seedling  Dahlias  of  the  present  season  placed 
on  the  tables,  three  oidy  were  awarded  certificates.  1st. 
A  pale  yellowish  flower,  from  J.  Collison,  Esq.  2d.  A 
light  lavender,  of  good  i'orm,  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  3d. 
A  flower  of  the  same  colour,  from  Mr.  Busliell.— Seed- 
lings of  1844  were  exhibited  in  trays  of  four  blooms 
each;  and  tlie  following  flowers  were  aw.arded  certifi- 
cates. 1st.  To  Mr.  Keynes,  for  a  noble  flower  n:nned 
Sir  E.  Antrobus.  2d.  To  jMr.  Gaines,  for  Princess 
Radziwill,  white  with  purple  tip.  3d.  To  Mr.  Tren- 
field,  for  Lady  Stopford,  rosy  red.  4th.  To  Mr.  Girling, 
for  the  Queen  of  Perpetuals,  lavender.  5th.  To  Mes.srs, 
'P.  and  A.  Smith,  Hackney,  for  Newington  Rival,  purple 
criraion,  and  Prometheus,  light  purple.— Mr.  Whale 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  white,  named  Marchioness 
Cornwallis,  and  a  dark,  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury. — 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Chahey,  showed  blooms  of  four  Seed- 
lings, to  be  sent  out  in  I84G,  named  Magician,  a  mixture 
of  yellow  and  red  ;  Miss  Prettyman,  white  having  the 
ends  of  petals  on  the  back  tipped  with  lavender,  Van- 
guard, and  Mrs.  Candle— The  prize  presented  by  Mr. 
Cook  for  the  two  best  blooms  of  Albion,  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Bushell— A  Seedling  Fuchsia,  named  the  i3ritish 
Queen,  was  aw;u-ded  a  certificate  ;  the  flower  is  large, 
having  light  pink  tube  and  sepals,  with  the  corolla  of  .a 
deep  blood  colour.^iilr.  Agate,  of  Croydon,  exhibited 
a  remarkably  fine  stand  of  China  Asters. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  considering  the 
season,  were  tolerably  good.  The  best  present  was  that 
sent  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gr.  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.  In  this 
group  we  remarked  Erica  Aitoniana,  Gesnera  aplen- 
dens,  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  a  pretty  variety  of  Epiphyl- 
Inm  speciosum,  a  lai-ge  Crowea  saligna,  'Cytisus  raee- 
mosus,  and  several  other  plants  equally  exhibiting  good 
cultivation.     The  Gold   Medal   was    awarded    to    Mr. 


Young,  of  Caniherwell,  for  a  collection,  in  which  were 
Ei'ythrlna  Crista  Gaili,  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum, 
a  promising  Lesclientiultia  formosa,  Clerodendron  squa- 
matum,  and  several  Heaths.  Groups  were  also  sent  by 
Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Hanip,  the  former  gaining  the  first 

prize In  the   Nurserymcns'  Cla«s   the  first  prize  was 

;'.warded  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  who  sent  well-grown  phiiits  of 
Crowea  saligna,  Angelonia  Ralicari;efolia,  and  some 
Gloxinias  and  .Xchimenes.  Mr.  Munnoch  received  an 
extr.a  prize  for  a  good  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum, 
and  a  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Cuthill  for 
a.  fanmus  collection  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus.  For 
single  specimens  the  first  prize  w.as  awarded  to 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Brixton  Hill,  for  a  remarkably 
fine  Erica  Irbyana,  rather  past  its  best  ;  tlie  second 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  a  very  fine  idant  of  Witsenia  coryin- 
bosa  ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Cuthill  received  a  third  prize 
for  a  fine  Lisianthus  Russellianus.  We  also  observed 
a  very  large  plant  of  L'linm  lancifolium  album,  and 
Mr.  Pamjilin  sent  a  good  Gardoquia  Hookeri.  A  col- 
lection of  Cockscombs  was  contributed  hy  Mr.  Connolly. 
The  Cut  Flowers  and  Roses  were  not  the  least  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Exhibition  ;  the  latter,  which  were 
chiefly  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Paul,  in  particular  were 
fine,  the  former  gaining  the  first  prize.  For  Vege- 
tables, the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin, 
and  for  Fruit  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  sent  several  varie- 
ties of  Plum,  Elruge  Nectarine,  Royal  Kensington  and 
Barrington  Peaches,  Jargonelle  Pears,  Brown  Ichsia 
Fig,  a  green-flesh  Melon,  and  Morello  Cherries.  Mr. 
Cuthill  sent  good  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  Piissing- 
ham  green-fiesh  Meli>n,  Violette  Hative  Plums,  and 
other  fruit.  The  best  Grapes  were  produced  by  Mr, 
Parsons  ;  white  Muscats  and  black  Hamliurghs  were 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Doran,  and  Mr.  Stowe. 


5Rct)ic&)s. 

R  'se  Cutizlagues. — The  season  for  planting  is  at  hand, 
and  Rose-growers  are  in  the  field.  We  have  before  us 
Air.  JiiveTs^s  Catalogue  for  ISt.T,  well  arranged,  well 
furnished  with  notes  of  a  most  useful  character,  and 
capitally  selected.  As  he  was  the  first  to  publish  a 
good  classed  catalogue  of  these  favourite  flowers,  so  he 
still  remains  without  a  superior.  His  directions  for  cul- 
tivation are  always  to  be  relied  upon,  as  is  his  recom- 
mendation of  select  sorts'  fur  small  gardens.  .Some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  propagation  of  Roses  is  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Rivers  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
one  quarter  of  dwarfs,  this  year  budded,  contains  80.000 
plants.  Twenty-four  persons  were  occupied  in  budding, 
from  5  to  7  o'clock  daily,  during  the  whole  of  Angubf. 
Such  scraps  as  the  following,  on  the  management  of  Roses, 
are  of  much  value  : — '*  To  form  beds  for  these,  and  the 
two  preceding  families  (China  and  Bourbon ),  take  out 
the  soil  9  inches  or  1  foot  deep,  fill  up  with  manure 
about  half  rotted,  beat  it  down  firmly,  on  it  place 
2  inches  of  mould,  and  plant  in  the  usual  way." 

Another  very  useful  list  is  that  of  Missrs,  Wcod  and 
Son,  of  Maresfield.  It  extends  to  24  p,ages  8vo,  .ind 
has  the  varieties  carefully  classed  and  described. 
All  such  catalogues  should  be  in  the  hiinds  of  Rose 
buyers,  who  can  then  select  from  each  what  suits 
them  best.  We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
orthography  of  the  names  in  Mr.  Wood's  list  :  Fidelle 
for  Fide'le,  Ly9oris  for  Lycoris,  RsuoncuUe  for  Renou- 
cule,  &c  ,  &c.,  are  sad  blemishes. 


Mei^  Plants. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii.  Masters's  Cymhid.  (Stnvc 
Epip/ti/te.J  Orchidaceffi.  Gynandria  Mtmandria. — 
This  was  received  from  the  East  Indies  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  the  year  1841,  and  blossomed  in  December, 
1841.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  with  snow-white 
flowers,  sweet-scented,  with  the  fragrance  of  almonds. 
Its  erect  flower-stalk,  closely  covered  with  long  green 
sharp-pointed  equitant  itubricated  sheaths,  is  quite  un- 
like that  of  any  other  species.  It  was,  we  understand, 
named  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffith  after  Mr.  Masters,  one 
of  the  principal  assistants  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  Cal- 
cutta. It  should  be  pfitted  in  turfy  heath-mould,  well 
mixed  with  potsherds,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water 
during  its^period  of  growth.  To  maintain  a  humid  at- 
mosphere, so  vei-y  essential  to  the  growth  ol  all  Orchids, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  shading  in  sunny  weather  ; 
by  this  means  the  temperature,  which  should  be  kept 
about  80^  by  day,  may  be  regulated  without  admitting 
much  air.  In  winter  it  does  not  require  n.ucli  water, 
but  should  not  at  any  time  be  kept  too  dry. — Bjtimical 
Retiifiter. 

Callipstche  EBcnosioiDES.  Two-coloured  Fairy 
Bloom.  [StovR  Pereuiiial).  Amaryllidacece.  Hexandria 
Monogynia. — The  Dean  of  Jlanchesler  states  that 
this  is  a  plant  with  a  roundish  bulb,  which  was  brought 
from  St,  Bias  or  S.  Felipe,  on  the  west  co.TSt  of  Me.xico, 
and  that  a  similar  plant,  from  Gmitemala,  is  in  his  col- 
lection. It  seems  to  like  shade  and  heat,  and  flowered 
without  leaves  in  the  month  of  March.  Mr.  Herbert 
thus  describes  the  plant.  "Leaves  few  in  number, 
green,  with  a  blade  a  foot  long,  and  about  4  inches  wide, 
a  good  deal  tesselated  and  pitted.  The  scape  with  10 
flowers,  glaucous,  tapering,  smaller  upwards,  about  28 
inches  long.  Spathe  and  bracts  withering.  Peduncles 
green,  equal,  about  an  inch  long.  Ovary  oblong,  three- 
cornered,  with  three  furrows,  green  ;  cells  with  about 
23  ovules  in  each.  Tube  green,  curved  downwards, 
scarcely  \  inch  long,  full  of  honey.  Litnbof  the  flowers 
somewhat  scarlet,  scarcely  an  inch  long,  with  obtuse 
petals.  Stamens  pale  green  ;  style  4^  inches  long  ; 
filaments  about  4|  inches  long,  unequal,  1  le  lowest  the 


most  extended.  Tlie  genus  is  regarded  as  an  ally  of 
EucrOMa.  because  of  the  tubercles  in  its  orifiie.  'i'his 
bnib  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
In  summer,  while  growinir,  it  requires  to  be  I  ept  in  a 
teniperatun^  of  75°  or  80"  by  day,  and  shaded  in  su  iny 
weather.  In  autumn  the  leaves  will  naturally  die  oft', 
wluMi  it  should  be  he]  t  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  quite 
dry,  for  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  scape  makes  its 
appearance,  which  will  be  in  spring,  water  should  again 
be  given  givcbially,  and  the  bra*,  increased." — Bnt.  Reg. 


Jn-nes  Newton's,  Esq  ,  Chenille  //criM.— This  is  a 
very  interrsting  little  place.  The  hindscape  features  on 
the  lawns  a'O  striking  .and  good,  and  the  careful  preser- 
vation of  breadths,  together  with  the  fine  style  ot  group- 
ing, reminds  mo  strongly  of  the  style  of  Uvedale  Price. 
Mr.  Newton  h.is  commenced  Pine  growing  .aeenrding  to 
the  llamiltnnian  school,  about  12  months,  ard  the  pro- 
gress he  has  already  made  is  very  considerable.  Several 
of  what  are  called  the  Montserraf,  in  some  parts  of  the 
north,  bnt  which  is  in  reality  the  Black  Jamaica  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  are  making  great 
progress  ;  as  also  several  Envilles.  One  Enville  had 
two  ripe  fruit  on  a  pair  of  suckers,  which  together 
would  weigh  about  9  or  10  lbs  ,  and  this  plant  is  stated 
to  hive  produced  a  fruit  of  considerable  weight,  in 
August,  1814.  The  amount  of  atmospheric  humidity 
maintained  here  is  truly  sui-prising  ;  the  soil  in  wh'ch 
the  plants  are  growirg,  in  pots,  over  a  heated  chamber, 
is  completely  saturated  — in  fact,  warm  mud.  The 
deposit  of  dew  on  the  leaves,  in  the  morniuir,  at  five 
o'eloc';,  reminded  me  of  a  hixuriiint  n'eadow  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  floors  are  kept  continually 
wet,  and  very  little  air  is  admitt"d  ;  the  syringing  is 
O'lpious.  There  ai'e  some  other  interesting  vil  la  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport,  in  most  of  which  a 
gay  little  conservatory  is  kept  up,  the  roof  of  which  is 
frequently  devoted  to  Grapes. 

Rev.  John  Clmi'es',  Brovght'tn-linll,  Manchester. — At 
this  place, as  is  well  known,  isone  of  the  richest  c  llections 
of  plants  in  the  kingdom — but  I  can  only  say  that  the 
plants  are  in  fine  health.  The  mode  of  creating  atmo- 
spheric humidity  here  deserves  some  r.oiice.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  stage  is  a  kind  of  oval,  fi-nru  the  out- 
lines of  wdiich  the  shelves  rise  equally  on  all  sides  until 
within  about  a  yard  of  the  glass.  These  shelves  are  all 
waterproof,  with  narrow  ledges,  and  pimnded  crocks,  or 
roach,  covers  the  surface  of  them.  Water  is  secured  in 
a  reservoir,  or  other  source,  at  llie  top  of  the  stage;  and 
by  turning  a  tap  it  flows  over  all  the  stages,  or  shelves, 
in  a  few  minutes.  'Would  space  permit,  ninch  might  be 
said  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Clowes'  grounds  in  pent  ral. 

Jllanchesler  Botanic  Garden. — This  jih.ce  is  looking 
very  well — the  plant  houses  particularly.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  a  plot  of  Grass  lawn  devoted  to 
the  experiments  of  electro-culture.  A  i*a:r  of  wires  are 
suspended  longitudinally  over  a  parallelogram,  and  de- 
scending at  each  end  down  a,  pole,  they  terniinate  in  a 
horizontal  wire,  round  the  exterior  buried  in  the  si-il  ; 
from  whence,  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  electric 
principle  was  transmitted,  or  equalised,  progressively, 
by  means  of  the  pointed  blades  of  Grass.  Howevei-,. 
th°re  is  not  the  slightest  advantage  to  be  st  en  although 
it  has  been  established  three  months.  There  is  an  im- 
mense crop  of  Gr-ipes  in  ihree  or  four  houses,  designed 
and  planted  by  Mr.  Campbi  11 ;  and  everything  here 
proves  him  to  be  a  clever  gardener. —  R.  E. 

finmpton  Com  t  Prlace. — The  gardens  here  are  in 
excellent  order  ;  the  gravel  walks  clean,  and  the  Grass 
lawns  neatly  mown.  In  the  flower-beds  which  skirt  the 
lawn  are  many  of  the  newest  annuals,  such  as  Lobelia 
ramosa,  Viscaria  oculata,  Lupinus  Haitwegii.  the  dilTer- 
ent  kinds  of  Zuinia,  with  their  various  shades  ot  colour,, 
and  many  other  showy  annuals  Among  border  plants 
in  the  square  beds  are  snme  of  the  new  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, and  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  together  with  green- 
house plants  of  the  most  free  flowering  kiods,  and  in 
one  of  the  recesses  of  the  Court  is  a  fine  old  Catalpa 
syringifolia,  with  a  few-  blooms  in  peifection  out  of  the 
many  produced  this  SL-ason.  We  also  observed  in  one 
of  the  borders  a  good  collection  of  Phloxes,  comprising 
P.  Van  Houttei,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  Lj  bnds.  It 
may  also  be  worthy  of  notice  that,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, two  beds  htive  beeu  jdanted  wuli  Veronica 
speciosa  and  Rosa  Devonieusis,  for  late  flowering  ;  the 
former  looked  very  healthy.  In  some  of  tlu  n  ceiitly 
formed  shrubberies,  which  are  planted  with  shrubs  of 
the  best  kinds,  were  S])iia5a  Lindley.ma.  and  two  young 
plants  in  good  health  of  Paulovuia  iniperialis.  In  the 
private  garden  on  the  walk  leading  to  the  Viuery,  was  the 
collection  of  fine  old  Oiange  trees,  which  being  arranged 
on  eai^h  side  of  the  walk,  had  a  very  pleaj^ing  efiect. 
The  Vinery,  containing  the  large  Vim-,  is  70  feet  in 
length,  and  14  in  width  ;  the  Vine,  which  is  loaded  with 
fruit,  is  the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  cannot  have 
less  than  14C0  bunches  of  Grapes  on  it  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  to  weigh  about  1 1  cwt.; 
,we  were  inlornied  that  the  longest  branch  extends  110 
feet,  and  that  the  stem  lit  3  feet  from  the  ground  mea- 
sures from  2"  to  28  inches  in  circumference.  The  fruit 
is  very  regularly  dispersed  over  the  house,  the  best 
bunches  being  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  shoots. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the 
thousands  of  people  of  all  classes  who  annually  visit 
the  gardens  here  ihat  little  or  no  damage  is  ever  done 
to  the  flowers  or  shrubs  —  W.  S. 


Bees- 

Answers. —  C.  C. —  It  is  rather  unusual  for  drones  to 
be  in  a  hive  at  this  season.      Your  colony  being  weak 
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perhaps  the  bees  were  reudered  careless  about  their 
own  condition.  As  they  are  now  strengthened  by  the 
other  bees  being  added  to  tliem,  the  case  may  soon  be 
different  witli  the  drones;  if  not,  you  may  destroy  them 
whenever  they  appear  outside  tlie  liive.  But  if  you 
suspect  that  the  hive  is  queenless,  delay  the  operation 
about  a  month,  during  that  time  the  bees  may  settle  the 

matter.  fV. G.M.H. — Your  friend's  bees  have  either 

declined  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  season,  or  from 
want  of  sufficient  pastur.age.  Dahlias  have  no  ill-effects 
on  bees  ;  indeed,  e.\ceptmg  the  single  sorts  they  seldom 
frequent  them.  The  reason  why  that  flower  is  blamed 
for  such  a  thing,  may  be  owing  to  the  male  bees  of  the 
wild  species  sheltering  in  their  blooms,  as  they  also  do 
in  Hollyhocks  and  other  large  flowers  in  a  benumbed 
state.  When  hive-bees  are  foundso,  they  have  been  either 
rendered  weak  byage,  or  have  been  overtaken  in  a  storm. 

W. — Edgar  Slade Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  your 

weak  hive,  by  adding  the  other  bees  to  it.  They  ought  to 
he  brought  carefully  to  your  apiary  before  you  begin  the 
operation.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  do  this,  see  our 
remarks  on  "  Uniting  Bees"  at  p.  535.  You  may  com- 
mence with  a  little  feeding  as  soon  as  the  bees  are 
friends,  and  if  the  weather  is  bad,  give  a  more  liberal 
supply  about  the  middle  of  October  for  the  winter. 
The  li  lb.  of  honey  "laid  up  in  the  capes,"  during  the 
second"  month,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  propriety  of 
nadiring  the  swarms."  If  you  had  adopted  that  plan, 
the  bees  would  not  have  stored  Iioney  below  while  there 
was  room  above. —  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stoves. — Keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  all  stove  plants  at  this 
season,  taking  care  that  they  are  perfectly  clean  before  they 
are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  for  no  advantage  can  be 
obtained  from  ■nintering  vermin  ;  and  as  this  is  rather  a 
leisure  time,  employ  it  in  this  way.  See  that  all  plants  are 
properly  staked  and  divested  of  dead  leaves  ;  tidiness  in  all 
gardening  operations  is  a  great  recommendation  ;  an  ill-grown 
plant  is  bad  enough,  but  wheu  vermin  is  added  to  bad  cultiva- 
tion, it  becomes  intolerable.  Encourage  the  different  kinds  of 
Begonias  for  winter  Howering,  giving  them  larger  pots  if  re- 
quired;  promote  also  the  growth  of  Achimenes  picta,  and 
Gesneva  zebrina,  plants  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
stove  during  ninter.  They  are  justly  considered  two  new  and 
very  valuable  acquisitions  for  this  purpose.  Look  also  after 
Euphorbia  fulgens  and  splendens,  they  are  likewise  two  first- 
rate  planes,  either  for  enlivening  the  stove  or  bouquet,  when 
scarcely  anything  else  can  be  had.  GreenJiouse  plants  which 
are  in  the  open  ground  should  still  remain  as  long  as  the 
weather  continues  favourable  for  maturing  theu'  growths.  Bo- 
rouias  are  much  benefited  by  exposure  a  short  time  during 
autumn,  aad  being  ticklish  plants  to  deal  with,  they  require 
and  deserve  every  attention.  All  the  Chinese  Azaleas  should 
also  be  exposed  for  some  weeks  ;  they  will  be  invigorated  and 
improved  by  this  treatment,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  out  late  in  autumn,  as  the  cold  and  wet  is  apt  to 
make  them  cast  their  foliage. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-G-ARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Ten-week  Stocks  sown  when  recommended  some  time  ago, 
should  now  be  potted  off  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  exposed  until  they  are  stored  away  for  the 
winter.  Cuttings  of  China  Roses  that  are  rooted  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  potted  off.  Clip  and  fresh 
lay  Box  edging.  Gather  all  seeds  as  they  ripen,  particularly 
the  cones  of  Abies  and  Piceas,  as  a  few  hot  dxiys  at  this 
season  opens  them,  and  the  least  wind  shakes  out  the  seed. 
Plants  in  beds  that  are  constantly  overgrowing  Bo.s:  or  other 
edgings,  should  be  cut  back  for  cuttings,  or  taken  to  the 
rubbish  yard.  Pits  and  Frames. — Take  particular  care  during 
the  present  damp  weather  not  to  water  cuttings  too  freely, 
unless  they  are  very  dry  ;  no  shading  will  be  required,  but  give 
air  every  morning.  Continue  potting  olf  the  most  forward 
struck  cuttings,  and  fill  the  pots  again  with  choice  or  scarce 
Mnds.— S. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — From  information  received  from  various  quarters, 
much  business  has  been  done  in  these  favourite  flowers,  and 
we  anticipate,  iu  consequence,  strong  competition  throughout 
the  floral  world  during  the  next  blooming  season.  As  advised 
last  week,  purchasers  should  lose  no  time  in  making  the  de- 
sired acquisitions ;  many  north  and  south  country  flowers, 
valuable  additions  to  even  the  most  select  beds,  may  be  ob- 
tained now  at  moderate  prices.  Canucilons  and  Picotees. — 
"Where  additions  to  collections  are  required,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  get  them  in  ;  the  amateur  should  bear  in  mind  that  early 
potting,  to  insure  the  plants  being  well  established  before 
winter,  is  indispensable  for  their  perfect  preservation  and 
health.  In  potting  off  rooted  layers,  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost  as  simple  as  possible  ;  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  soil  in  which  they  are  wintered  rather  poor  than 
•therwise.  Dahlias  are  now  receiving  their  share  of  the  florists 
care,  and  where  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  Chronicle,  we  doubt  not  the  result  has  been  satis- 
factorj- ;  these  attentions  ought  not,  however,  to  slacken,  as 
the  bloom  will  probably  be  prolonged  to  a  later  period  than 
usual  this  year.  Pluck  off  all  malformed  buds,  and  support 
side  branches  with  small  stakes,  and  diligently  examine  the 
traps  for  car^^-igs,  &c.  &c.  Pink  and  Pans//  Beds  must  be  kept 
constantly  free  from  weeds,  by  careful  hand-picking,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  a  watchful  eye  must  be  had  to  all  seedlings  which  are 
pricked  out.  fastening  those  dragged  from  the  ground  by 
worms,  &.c.~C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pineries. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  natural 
light  of  the  season  diminishes,  so  must  the  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature, more  especially  that  of  the  night ;  humidity  must  also 
follow  the  same  course,  especially  in  dung  pits.  They  are  for- 
tunate who  have  a  hot-water  pipe  in  the  latter,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  by  which  they  can,  on  proper  occasions,  without  the  aid 
of  a  continual  fire,  carry  away  accumulated  damps,  and  thereby 
promote  a  healthful  circulation  of  atmosphere.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  much  of  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  crown,  in  Pines, 
which  is  so  often  the  subject  of  complaint,  is  attributable  to 
the  tenacity  ivith  which  people  stick  to  some  precise  amount  of 
heat,  not  taking  fully  into  consideration  the  effects  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  vegetable  structures  in  the  dai-k.  My  advice 
therefore,  with  regard  to  late  and  swelling  fruit  is,  to  qualify 
your  high  temperature  by  a  free  admission  of  air  ;  even  in  the 
night  if  possible.  However,  to  avoid  draught,  I  would  give 
little  or  no  back  air  ;  as  also  in  order  to  retain  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture.  Vineries. — Persist  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  constant  circulation  of  air  to  late  Grapes,  and  be  watchful 
of  the  depredations  of  wasps,  birds,  and  mice.  Mushrooms. — 
Attend  well  to  your  spawning  process ;  the  heat  of  the  bed 
should  not  exceed  80^ ;  70*  however  is  a  safer  point.  Keep  the 
floors  saturated,  to  prevent  the  bed  becoming  too  dry  ;  if  such 
takes  place,  no  after  watering  can  fully  compensate.  Do  all 
you  can  for  your  late  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  in  the  way  of 
heat  and  light ;  all  the  lights  should  now  be  clean  washed ; 
this  is  of  great  benefit.— i>. 


v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  propriety  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  plants 
has  been  frequently  questioned.  The  runners  should  be  all 
cleared  away,  but  the  foliage  should  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
decay  and  form  manure.  Most  of  the  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained from  species  originally  natives  of  America,  and  conse- 
quently well  adapted  for  pushing  through  the  mass  of  foliage 
with  wliich  they  must  have  been  annually  covered  in  that 
wooded  country,  in  addition  to  that  of  their  own  decay.  If  an 
old  plant  be  taken  up,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  roots  has  a  tendency  to  die  off;  but  divest  the 
stem  of  some  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  fresh 
spongioles  are  forming  higher  up  the  stem,  ready  to  push  in 
any  accumulation  of  decayed  foliage  or  other  congenial  sub- 
stance. In  some  cases  Strawberrieri  produce  a  superabundance 
of  foliage  and  but  litile  fruit ;  either  fresh  plantations  should 
be  made,  or  the  old  should  be  thinned  into  patches  not  less 
than  two  feet  apart.  Kitchen  Garden.— The  taking  up  of  the 
Potato  crop  will  requh'e  to  be  done  with  more  than  usual  care. 
Separation  must  be  made  of  the  perfectly  sound,  the  doubtful, 
and  the  bad.  The  former  maybe  immediately  pitted  in  narrow 
ridges,  and  secured  by  soil  or  turf  from  the  access  of  frost  and 
wet.  Those  that  are  doubtful  had  better  be  laid  where  they 
can  be  readily  inspected.  The  effect  of  washing  them  with 
lime-water  should  be  tried.  Prick  out  Cauliflower  plants  ; 
draw  earth  as  support  to  the  stems  of  Broccoli ;  expose  the 
fruit  of  Tomatoes  to  the  sun. — E. 


•jState  of  the  Weather  nearLondun,  for  the  n-eeb  endlnff  Sept.  18, 1845,  as 
observedat  cheHorciciiltur&l  Gnrden,  Ohiswit-k. 
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Sept.  12— Slight  haze  ;   very  fine;  clear  at  night 

13 — Thick  fog;  very  fine;  prtrtiatly  overcaiit;  rain  at  night 

14— Wencely  overcast;  cloudy,  with  Bhowera  ;  clear  and  Une 

15  — Hazy  ;    very  heavy  rain  ;  clear  at  ni{;ht 

16— Thickly  overcaii ;  heivyrain;  boisierous  at  night 

17_0veicast;  rain;  b  liiterous  ihrou^hout 

18 —Very  boisterous,  with  showers;  clear  at  night. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  J  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  theWeather  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19  yeara,  for  thu  ansulng 
Week  ending  Sept.  27,  1845. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  tht  ^duvk  pciioa  uccurrea 
1332— therm.  82°;and  the  lowest  on  the  27ch,  1828— therm.  24\ 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle — The  volume 
for  184-i  can  be  had,  hound  in  cloth,  price  £1  10s.  The 
following  Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  be  had. 
Any  subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  publisher  post-office 
stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  required,  will 
have  them  sent  free  bv  post. 

1841—1,  8,  11,  13,  14,  15,'lfi,  17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  34,  47,  48,  49,  52. 

1842—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  -31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  42,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

1343—8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
23,  29,  30,  31.  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 

1844— All  but  Number  50. 

Antholyza — 3i— Plant  in  a  large  pot,  or  in  the  earth  of  a  brick 

pit;  keep  it  just  clear  of  frost  and  exposed  to  sun  during 

winter.     In  summer  let  it  take  its  chance  out  of  doors,  ob- 

,  serving,  however,  not  to  let  it  sufi'er  from  drought.     The  best 

Artichoke  is  the  Green  Globe. 

Chlor/ea — A  ^^Our  remark  applied  to  the  stove  species  of 
Spiranthus,  and  not  to  the  hardy  kind,  which,  we  believe,  is 
vory  unmanageable.     It  is  said  to  like  sand. 

Conifers — A  Sub — We  will  hasten  to  oblige  you.  The  following 
Conifers  have  been  ascertained  to  suit  our  climate,  and  to 
survive  such  frosts  as  we  are  subject  to :  Mexican — Pinus 
Hartwegii,  Husselliana,  Devoniana,  apulcensis,  Montezumas, 
Teocote,  patula,  macrophylla,  and  Llaveana.  Indian — Pinus 
Gerardiana  and  excelsa,  Abies  morinda,  Smithiana,  Bruno- 
niana,  Deodar,  "Webbiana,  and  Pindrow  (the  two  latter  are, 
however,  injured  by  late  spring  frosts).  N.  W.  American — 
Pinus  Sabiniana,  macrocarpa,  and  insignis,  Abies  Menziesii, 
nobUis,  grandis,  and  amabllis.  European — Abies  cepha- 
lonica  and  Pinsapo,  Pinus  brutia.  Juniper  squamosa, 
excelsa,  recurva,  occidentalis,  flaccida,  and  tetragona.  Cu- 
pressus  torulosa  and  Lambertiana.     Thuja  pendula.TJ 

Fedits — IF— Ten  dwarf  Apple-trees  for  a  small  garden  may 
consist  of  the  following  varieties  : — Early  Harvest,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Claygate  Peannain,  Com-t  of  Wick,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Golden  Harvey,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Old  Nonpareil,  Court- 
pendu  Plat,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Plant  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  drop  generally.  Three  Peach-trees  :  Noblesse, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Bellegarde.  Glass  will  be  much 
cheaper  after  October,  1S46,  than  it  is  now,  but  we  fear  not 
sootier.  1 1 

Fuchsias — Oli — Take  up  your  Fuchsias  which  are  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  pot  them  in  the 
usual  way,  giving  them  a  moderate  watering ;  afterwards 
let  them  remain  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  cold  pit  or  airy  shed 
until  their  leaves  drop  ;  then  store  them  away  in  a  cellar  or 
any  place  where  they  will  be  secure  from  damp  and  frost. If 

Glass — G  T — n — Tour  case  is  not  singular.  In  many  villages 
and  country  towns  the  glaziers  pretend  that  they  cannot  sell 
glass  any  cheaper  than  they  did  a  year  ago  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  expect  half-a-crown  for  what  is  worth  5d.  Since  these 
worthy  persons  cannot  sell  cheap  glass,  dispense  with  their 
services;  follow  the  example  of  our  friend  "  Jaroslav  ;"  buy 
a  good  diamond,  a  small  box  of  foreign  glass,  in  the  rough, 
and  set  your  gardener  to  be  his  own  glazier.     You  will  soon 

bring  Mr.  Putty  to  his  senses. TV— Yellow  glass  will  not 

do.  Green,  of  the  colour  of  soda-water  bottles,  is  unobjec- 
tionable ;  so  is  pale  blue.  (See  p.  559). 
Glazing — Iota — Why  use  small  glass  when  large  glass  is  so 
cheap  ?  You  will  lose  more  by  glazing  than  you  can  save  by 
buying  trumpery  bits  of  glass.  You  should  putty  the  laps. 
Grow  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  Amaranths  in  your  house 
in  the  summer.  We  give  no  legal  advice. 
Gooseberries — Inquisitor — At  p.  811  of  the  vol.  for  1344,  you 
^vill  find  the  names,  colours,  and  weights,  of  the  largest  prize 
Gooseberries  that  have  been  exhibited  between  1817  and  1844. 
The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  highly  enriched  by 
manure  previously  to  planting,  and  afterwards  trench  and 
manure  in  advance  of  the  roots.  Plant  8  or  10  feet  apart. 
You  will  find  the  growers'  names  in  the  Lancashire  Prize 
Lists.ll 
Heating — An  Old  Sub — The  reason  why  a  chafing  dish  is  objec- 
tionable is,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  regulating  its  rate 
of  combustion,  and  it  may  burn  so  rapidly  as  to  do  miscliief, 
or  it  may  go  out  by  the  morning  when  cold  is  greatest :  and, 
moreover,  ita^form  is  very  ill  contrived  for  exposing  a  large 


radiating  surface.      It  is  true  that  Joyce's  stove  is  only  a 

chafing   dish  ;  but  then   it  is   on   an  excellent  principle. 

G  A  P — Good  well  bui'nt  charcoal  mIU  do  very  well.  Coke 
■will  not.  The  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  will  do 
no  harm.  Dryness  mil  be  secured.  All  you  have  to  do  with 
your  Fuchsias  is  to  keep  them  in  a  light  well  ventilated  place, 
where  frost  cannot  penetrate,  and  not  over  dry,  for  being 
young  they  will  perish.  It  is  probably  want  of  a  little  bottom- 
heat  that  causes  your  Pelargoniums  to  die  before  tfhey  can 
form  fresh  roots.  Why  not  try  some  of  the  schemes  for  ob- 
taining bottom-heat  in  Ward's  cases  ?  They  have  been  de- 
scribed ill  former  volmues,  and  answer  perfectly. 
Insects — FIG — The  insects  upon  your  Potatoes  are  a  small 
green  froth  fly,  called  Eupteryx,  I  believe.     I  cannot  think 

they  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  Potatoes.  li 5  £C 

— The  flies  on  your  Turnips  are  apparently  the  Anthomyia 
hrassicffi,  figured  and  described  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Journal,  vol.  4  ;  the  dead  flies,  with  white  banded  bodies,  are 
diseased  by  a  fungus.  Please  to  send  us  some  of  the  Smother- 
fly  in  a  pill-box.  It JC  A'— Your  beautiful  fly  is  the  Asilus 

crabroniformis  ;  it  is  not  injurious  to  cattle,  but  at  present 
we  cannot  enter  lurther  upon  its  history.     You  will  find  the 

genus  figured  in  Curtis's  "  Bj-it.  Ent."*pl.  46,  .K GB — It 

is  the  larva  of  a  fly,  named  Thereva,  which  has  been  accused 
of  doing  mischief,  but  is  never  abundant  (see  the  Gard.  Chron., 
p,  1G9).  You  must,  if  possible,  fumigate  your  Picotees  vriih 
tobacco,  and  scatter  powdered  tobacco  round  the  roots  to  get 

rid  of  the  aphides,  P A  G  N—Yovlv  Pine  is  infested  with  a 

thrips,  and  we  fear  you  will  have  great  difiiculty  in  getting 
rid  of  it,  as  it  resists  heat  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to  a  great 
amount.  It  will  be  very  desirable  to  extirpate  it,  otherwise 
your  crop  will  sufi'er  next  year.  R. 
Melons — J  H,  Doneraile — We  shall  be  much  obliged. 
Names  of  Fruits — MHS — 1,  Violette  Hative  Nectarine  ;  2,  Red 
Roman  ;  3,  Elruge  ;  4,  Royal  George  Peach  ;  5,  Royal  Char- 
lotte.i| Z)/— GrosseMignonne.il ir  J'— Plums,  1,  Wash- 
ington ;  2.  Drap  d'Or.H S  F  G—Z,  14,  Keswick  Codhn  ;  5, 

Kirke's  Lord  Nelson  ;  8,   Gravenstein.H Besborough — 1,   2, 

Summer  Franc-real ;  3,  Passe  Madeleine;  4,  5,  Hampden's 
Bergamot ;  6,  Windsor;  7,  Vallee  Franche.H 

Names  of  Plants — iV  S — Campanula  aurea. Oti — Claytonia 

pei-foliata. ■  Amateur  —  Escallonia  rubra. PhUalethes  — 

Nepeta  cyanea,  a  pretty  herbaceous  plant. — G  M&  Co — Acacia 

dentifera. Leda — Torenia  asiatica. A  Constant  Reader 

— Gesnerafaucialis.  If  your  Grobya  grows  well  it  will  cer- 
tainly flower  in  time,  if  you  give  it  heat  enough. J  Popo — 

Cattleya  Loddigesii,  Stanhopea  insignis. 
Plums— J  J — The  Plums  you  sent  are  good  Green-gages. 
Those  from  suckers  are  unquestionably  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  as  that  from  the  old  tree,  the  stem  of  which  you  state  is 
3  feet  in  circumference.  But  Plums  are  sometimes  worked 
very  low  so  as  to  admit  of  the  soil  being  easily  drawn  up  to 
the  clay  to  prevent  the  latter  from  drying.  Supposing,  then, 
the  graft  to  be  partially  below  the  surface  when  the  tree  is 
planted  it  would  most  likely  send  out  roots,  and  from  these 
suckers,  which,  without  careful  tracing,  would  be  supposed 
to  proceed  from  an  original  seedling  instead  of  a  grafted  tree. |! 
Potatoes — D,  Grantchester,  is  unintelligible.  Give  us  facts,  not 
dreams.  We  thought  the  electrical  absm'dity  had  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed. 22  J— We  are  obliged  to  beg  you  and  a 

large  number  of  other  kind  contributors  will  rest  satisfied 
with  our  thanks.  If  a  newspaper  were  as  large  as  a  mainsail 
it  would  not  hold  half  oui-  letters.     We  endeavour  to  make 

the  best  use  we  can  of  the  information  we  receive. T  C  C — 

See  the  Leading  Article  of  to-day.  See  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Farmers'  Club  atHadleigh,  which  answers  every  purpose. 
But  it  is  better  to  strain  and  wash  the  pulp  thoroughlt/ through 
some  coarse  linen. 
Reeds — F  P  B — Apply  to  Mr,  Lawson,  Seedsman,  Edinburgh, 
We  know  of  no  one  nearer.  If  you  have  any  friend  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  he  can  help  you.  Plant  any  time  in  winter, 
Roses — Sub — China  and  other  soft-wooded  Roses  may  be  struck 
from  cuttings  put  in  about  the  end  of  June  or  July,  in  light 
sandy  soil.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  and 
placed  in  a  shaded  situation.  The  Garden,  Moss,  and  other 
hard-wooded  Idnds   are  increased    by  layers  in    the    open 

borders,  either  in  spring  or  autumn, "ff J  P — A  healthy 

specimen  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  Roses  allied  to 
Devoniensis  and  the  yellow  China, 
Strawberries — S  S  S — As  regards  general  merit  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  of  the  new  Strawberries  equal  to  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, There  is  an  Alice  Maud  not  distinguishable  fi-om  Keen's 
Seedhng.  The  British  Queen  forces  well,  and  produces  a  good 
large  fruit  in  the  open  ground  ;  but  the  plants  are  softiewhat 
tender.  Myatt's  Eliza  is  hardier,  and  an  excellent  bearer, 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  merits  of  the  other  new  vai-ieties 
you  mention  have  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained, li 
■ViVES—.S((b— The  leaves  you  sent  are  remarkably  large  ;  and 
the  particulars  of  your  mode  of  cultivation  would  be  most 

acceptable.il A  Suh—ln  excavating  so  deep  for  your  border, 

you  should  make  sure  that  you  have  not  gone  below  your 
drainage,  nor  into  laud-springs.  The  soil  appears  to  he  turfy 
and  good,  and  requires  only  to  be  mixed  with  some  i-inch, 
bones  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  rotten  dung.  If  you  con- 
crete the  bottom  so  much  the  better.  The  varieties  you  in- 
tend planting  are  very  proper,!| JS—The  cracking  of  the 

berries  of  your  Horsforth  Seedling  Grape,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  the  black  Morocco,  is  probably  owing  to  the  roots 
being  too  dry.  Their  being  without  seeds  is  chiefly  owing  to 
too  damp  an  atmosphere  when  in  flower.H 
Misc— 2s.  6d.  will  be  given  for  No.  4,  1S43.— .4  .B— You  had 
better  keep  your  Fuchsia-seeds  free  from  damp,  and  sow 

them  in  spring,  or  early  in  summer.J A  F  S — Plants  of  the 

game  variety  may  be  raised  from  the  scaly  bulbs  formed  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Achimenes.     Keep  them  in  dry 
sand  through  the  winter,  and  plant  them  early  in  spring,  and 
by  good  management  they    will  flower   well  in  the  same 
season.:}:    Is.  will  be  given  for  No.  49,  1843. 
SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 
Antirrhinum — Y  Y—k.  pencillata  is  a  repetition  of  an  old 
variety  ,  it  forms  a  handsome  spike  of  delicate  blooms  ;  ele- 
gans  is  compact  and  pretty." 
Fuchsias- ir/i^The  corolla  of  your  specimen  wants  colour  ; 
it  has  a  faded  appearance  ;  in  other  quaUties  it  is  equal  to 

most  of  the  light  varieties  out."-^^ J  F,  Jersey— No.  1  is  a  large 

stout  flower,  but  the  sepals  are  coarse,  and  the  corolla  has  a 
faded  appearance  ;  there  are  better  in  cultivation.  2,  too 
little  colour  in  the  corolla.  3,  this  is  the  best,  having  a  more 
decided  contrast  iu  the  colours  ;  but  there  are  specimens  in 

cultivation  equal  to  it." Y  Y— No.  1,   an  elegant  flower  ; 

light  tube  and  sepals,   with  purple  crimson  corolla.     2,  very 
large  and  showy,  but  wanting  novelty.     3  is  very  showy,  from 
its  having  a  very  large  corolla,  with  a  good  contrast  in  the 
coloui's.     In  4  the  corolla  is  rather  lighter  than  the  tube  and 
sepals  ;  a  rich-coloured  flower.''^ 
Pelargonium— .2"  0~A  dwax'f  scarlet  named  the  Graces  con- 
tains trusses  of  bloom  with  17  expanded  flowers,  and  about 
26  buds  in  different  states  ;  colour  not  superior  to  other  sorts.* 
Petunias — GMd-  Co— There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  either 
of  your  seedling  Petunias  ;  they  are  surpassed,  in  their  way, 
by  many  in  cultivation.''- 
Phlox  Drdmmondii — G  M&  Co— Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty 
and  desirable   variety ;  white,  with  a  star-formed  spot  of 
violet  suiTouuding  the  tube.'- 
Verbenas — IK,/^— The  seedling  you  have  named  the  Wonder  of 
the  Scarlets  is  a  very  fine  variety  ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
large,  brilliant  in  colour  and  form— a  fine  head  of  bloom." 

Anon — None  of  your  seedlings  are  worth  preserring  ;  such 

faint  and  broken  colours  as  3,  10,  13,  19,  and  36  have  been 
frequently  raised  ;  31  is  too  uncertain,   and  better  scarlets 

than  9  are  already  cultivated.- T  D—ha  Polka  is  of  no 

use  ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  sorts  grown  of  the  same  colour.* 
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jfarm  to  Hct. 


MOXMOUinSHIEE. 

T'O  BE  LET  O.V  LEASE,  wiili  entry  at  Jlichaelmas, 
a  FAI;M,  TITIIE-FEEE.  containing  1S2  acres  3  rooils  of 
Arable.  MeaJoiv.  and  Pastm-e  Land,  about  -53  of  which  are  Ara- 
tle.  the  remainder  Grass-land  of  superior  quality,  ivell  supplred 
with  Water.  The  Farra  has  been  forsuraoyearsinthooceupaUon 
of  the  Troprietor,  who  has  spared  no  expense  in  thorough 
drjining  and  subsoUing.  to  bring  it  into  an  improved  state  of 
cultivation.  It  is  situated  n-ithin  6  miles  of  two  good  market 
towns  ;  lime  and  coal  cheap,  and  of  easy  access  ;  roads  good 
and  rates  very  low.  There  is  a  comfortable  Farm-house,  with 
good  Gai-den,  Bam,  Stables,  Cow,  C:ilf.  and  Turnip-houses ; 
and  Four  .\cres  of  good  Orch.ard.  For  further  particulars,  or 
to  treat,  apply  to  Mr.  John-  Mortos,  Whitfield  Farm,  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire.  An  adjoining  Farm  of 
about  55  Acres,  of  which  40  are  Arable,  .may  bo  had  with  the 
above. 


SEED  WHE.-VT.— RED  STRAW  V>'HITE  WHE.A.T 
.WD  nOPETOU-V  WHITE  WHEAT  FOR  SALE,  at 
■WHITFIELD  FARM,  near  WOTTOX-U.N"DER-EDGE,  GLOC- 
■CESTERSIIIRE.  Price  Si.  per  bushel.  These  varieties  may 
be  supplied  from  off  a  clay,  sand,  or  limestone  soil,  according 
to  order.  Where  a  change  of  seed  is  desu-ed,  this  point  will 
perhaps  be  considered  important.  Orders  should  be  accompa- 
nied bv  a  reference  or  remittance. — Jonx  Mobton. 


'^fft  ^Qvitiiltiiv^l  S^aiette* 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  -20,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Tborsdat.     Sepl.£4— ^aricultiiral  Imp.Sor.  of  Ireland. 
.  _,  c     .   -„  f  Annual  ^Iceling  and  C^itltf-^'faow  of  l-.eAgri- 

.  WHO.ti.iur.  Sept.  30^     ™l,ii.-allnip.  Socof  Irt.and.at  BallinaJoe. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
S«pt.  29-Chep3tonr  I         Sept.  30— Bromsgrove. 


We  hare  great  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  admirable  article  in  the  current 
Number    of  the    North    Bkitish    Retiew*   o.v 

ChEMISTKY     IX     ITS     KELATIOX     TO      AgkICL"  LTUEE. 

It  is  a  most  eloquent  popular  exposition  of  .the 
theory  of  .\griculture  in  that  stag'e  of  its  development 
to  which,  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been 
brousht  by  the  labours  of  chemists  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Statements  of  this  kind,  unencumbered  by  scien- 
tific technicalities,  but  giving,  nevertheless,  as  this 
does,  an  accurate  and  intelligible  account  of  those 
improvements  in  farming  which  science  has  sug- 
gested or  explained,  and  indicating  at  the  same  time 
the  direction  in  which,  under  her  guidance,  the 
future  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  may  be 
■expected,  cannot  to  be  too  highly  valued.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  farmers  should  hare  such  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  their  art  as 
will  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  well-founded 
sugarestion  of  scientific  men  from  the  visionary, 
though  they  may  be  plausible,  conjectures  of  the 
•enthusiast.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  during 
the  past  year  by  the  useless  excitement  which  has 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  electro-culture.  And  the 
tind  of  knowledge  which  is  required  in  order  thus 
to  direct  the  labours  of  an  experimental  farmer  into 
useful  channels,  is  that  which  writings  such  as  these 
are  calculated  to  impart. 

In  the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  it 
•would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  mere  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  this  essay  ;  strongly  recommending 
-our  readers  to  obtain  and  study  it  for  themselves, 
we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  remai'ks  to  one  of 
the  subjects  which  it  illustrates — the  nature  of  fer- 
tility in  soils — To  what  is  it  owing? — Howdoesthe 
-ordinary  ])ractice  'of  the  farmer  affect  it  ? — When 
exhausted,  how  may  it  be  restored  ? 

Fertihty  is  a  quality  which  good  cultivators  know 
how  to  confer  upon  their  farms  ;  it  is  dependant 
upon  more  than  one  condition — thus,  its  absence 
may  be  caused  by  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  and 
then  they  undertake  its  drainage — or,  b}'  a  faultj' 
texture  of  soil,  and  then  they  endeavour  to  alter  it 
by  the  admixture  of  clay,  chalk,  ashes,  &c. — or, 
lastly,  the  absence  of  fertility  may  be  owing 
to  previous  bad  cultivation,  to  previous  cross 
cropping  ;  and  then,  by  the  introduction  of 
fallow  crops,  by  folding  stock  on  the  land,  by  the 
application  of  bought  manures,  they  endeavour  to 
restore  it.  The  explanation  of  all  these  operations 
has  been  beautifully  given  by  the  researches  of  the 
chemist.  Drainage  and  an  improvement  in  the 
texture  of  soils,  are  beneficial  in  a  different  way  from 
that  in  which  good  farming  acts — the  latter  fills 
those  store-rooms  of  vegetable  food  existing  in  the 
soil,  to  which  those  only  confer  upon  plants  a  readier 
access.  And  in  further  explanation  of  this  subject 
we  may  here  begin  our  extracts,  which  we  shall  give 
almost  without  comment — they  are  so  instructive. 

"  A  soil  which  is  so  naturally  fertile  that  it  will  grow 
a  long  succession  of  crops  witliout  any  addition  of  ma- 
nure, always  contains  in  its  inorganic  part  a  notaile 
quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  different  chemical  substances. 
These  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica, 
iron,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  such  soils  as  require  to  be  ma- 
ntLred — which  wUl  not  naturally  grow  good  crops,  or 
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whicli  will  not  grow  crops  at  all — such  soils  have  been 
found  either  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  one  or  more  of  those 
substances,  to  contain  them  iu  too  small  a  proportion, 
or  to  have  some  of  them  present  in  too  great  an  excess. 
Thus  the  nature  of  the  chemical,  and  consequently  the 
main  cause  of  the  practical  differences  beinj  known,  the 
method  of  removing  these  differences  springs  up  of 
itself  almost  without  an  effort  of  thought.  JLike  the 
soils  chemically  and  physically  alike,  and  you  will  make 
them  agriculturally  equal.  Add  what  is  wanting  in  the 
less  productive,  and  bring  it  into  the  same  physical  con- 
dition, and  you  will  make  it  equal  to  the  more  produc- 
tive. Take  away  what  is  in  excess  in  the  one,  and  you 
will  m.ake  it  as  valuable  as  another  from  which  it  diffei-s 
only  by  this  excess." 

"  But  further,  soils  change  in  character  by  continued 
cropping.  The  most  naturally  fertile  decline  gradually 
in  value  and  productiveness.  They  sink  slowly  down 
into  tlie  class  of  soils  which  yield  abundant  crops  only 
when  they  are  regularly  and  abundantly  manured.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  '.  Did  the  soil  gradually  lose  svae 
of  its  constituents  I  Did  the  manure  constantly  restore 
them  ?  If  so,  which  of  its  constituents  had  the  soil  lost 
during  tiiis  degenerating  process  ?  What  had  carried 
them  off  i  Where  had  they  gone  to  ?  Could  they  be 
recovered  ?  How,  and  in  what  form  did  the  manure 
restore  them  ?" 

To  answer  these  questions  the  reviewer  turns  his 
attention  to  the  plant. 

"  .-ill  vegetable  substances  consist  of  a  combustible 
and  au  incombustible  part.  This  incombustible  part — 
the  ash  they  leave  behind  when  they  are  burned — 
forms,  in  general,  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
weight.  A  hundred  pounds  of  Wheat  leave  when 
burned  something  less  than  two  pounds  of  ash,  the 
same  weight  of  dry  wood  often  leaves  less  than  half  a 
pound,  while  straw  and  hay  leave  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  from  every  hundred.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
ash  varies  from  half  a  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  plant." 

'■  The  analysis  of  the  plant  informs  us  that  this  ash  is 
never  absent,  and  is,  therefore,  -without  doubt,  in  some 
way  necessary  to  the  growing  crop." 

'•'  But  whence  do  plants  derive  this  inorganic  matter 
they  always  contain  i  It  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  from 
the  soil." 

''  Some  plants,  as  we  have  said,  leave  more  ash  than 
others,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  same  plant  it  is  more 
abundant  than  in  other  parts.  A  ton  of  leaves,  for  ex- 
ample, often  contains  10  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  the 
wood  of  the  same  tree,  and  a  ton  of  straw  contains  five 
or  si.x  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  grain.  But  if  it  be 
wholly  taken  from  the  soil,  that  plant,  or  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  contains  the  most,  must  exhaust  the  soil 
the  most.  Thus,  one  clear  reason  appeared  for  what 
had  been  so  long  observed  by  practical  men.  Crops 
exhausted  the  soil,  because  they  actually  took  up  and 
can-ied  off  a  portion  of  its  inorganic  substance — and  one 
crop  exhausted  the  soil  more  than  another,  because  it 
robbed  it  of  a  larger  proportion  of  these  iuorganic  sub- 
stances." 

-A.nd  now  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ash  ? 
"  When  subjected  to  a  rigorous  chemical  analysis,  the 
ash  of  the  plant,  like  the  incombustible  part  of  the  soil, 
was  found  to  contain  nine  or  ten  different  substances. 
These  were  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine  —  the 
same  exactly  as  a'^e  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of 
the  soil." 

"  Here  at  once  a  bright  light  casts  itself  back  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  soil  itself.  All  fertile  soils — so 
careful  analysis  had  said — did  contain  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  all  these  substances  ;  but  the  reason  did  not 
appear.  This  reason  now  breaks  in  upon  us  of  itself. 
The  plants  contain  all  these  things  ;  they  form  a  part — 
a  necessary  part,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see — of  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  as  it  can  get  them  only  from  the  soil,  it  is 
clear  that  the  soil  must  contain  them,  if  the  plant  is  to 
grow  in  a  healthy  manner  upon  it." 

But  are  there  any  special  differences  in  the 
quality  of  this  ash  ?  Do  plants  possess  a  power  of 
selection  from  amongst  the  various  articles  of  food 
stored  up  for  them  in  the  soil  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  most  instructive. 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  the  absolute  quantities 
of  ash  left  by  the  leaves  and  the  stem,  by  the  straw  and 
the  grain,  are  very  different,  but  the  nature  of  the  ash 
left  by  these  different  parts  also  varies.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  the  same  sample  of  Hopetoun 
Oat  gave  from  its  several  parts  an  ash  wliich  in  100  lbs. 
contained  respectively  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
matter,  the  following  very  different  proportions  : — 

Potash  and  Soda.         Sulphuric  Acid. 
Grain  . .       . .         31.15        . .       . .  2.3-t 

Straw         ..       ..        18.2i        ..       ..        23.00 
Leaf  . .       . .         15.68         . .       . .        15.23 

Chaff  ..       ..  4.36        ..       ..  6.-51 

"  And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the  several  sub- 
stances unlike,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant  some  of 
them  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Thus,  the  grain  and 
the  straw  of  Wheat  leave  an  ash  which  contains  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  sUica  respectively — 

Phosphoric  Acid.  Silica. 

Grain    . .     . .  50  per  cent Xone. 

Straw    . .     . .  1  to  3      ,,  . .     . .    30  to  60  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  large  proportion 
characterises  the  grain,  w-hile  that  of  sdica  in  large  pro- 
portion characterises  tlie  straw.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  ash  of  different 
plants.  Some  contain  more  lime  and  magnesia,  others 
more  potash  and  soda,  others  more  sulphtu-,  or  phos- 


I  phorus,  or  chlorine  ;  and  thus  the  general  law  appears 
to  hold,  that,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstauces, 
one  kind  of  crop  will  usually  take  up  from  the  soil  more 
of  one  kind  of  inorganic  matter,  another  crop  more  of 
another  kind." 

We  wish  there  were  room  to  continue  our  ex- 
tracts on  this  interesting  subject,  the  want  of  it 
obliges  us  to  defer  them  till  another  opportunity. 
We  must,  houever,  add  one  more  : 

"  In  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture,  this  result 
of  experiment  involves  two  distinct  conclusions ; — 
1.  As  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  requii-e  different 
proportions  of  these  inorganic  substances,  they  must,  at 
different  siasous  of  their  growth,  draw  these  substances 
in  different  proportions  from  the  soil — more  of  one 
thing  at  one  time,  more  of  another  thmg  at  another. 
They  may  flourish,  therefore,  on  a  given  soil,  at  one 
period  of  their  growth,  and  not  at  another.  That  soil 
which  clothes  the  tree  with  luxuriant  verdure,  may  yet 
not  be  able  to  ripen  its  fruit — that  which  causes  the 
straw  to  rush  up  to  early  maturity  may  refuse  to  fill  the 
ear.  2.  As  different  plants  also  draw  from  the  soil  the 
same  substances  iu  unlike  proportions,  they  wiU  grow 
with  unlike  vigour  in  different  soils.  Hence  that  which 
bears  a  profitable  crop  of  one  kind,  is  often  unable  to 
yield  a  good  return  of  another  ;  hence  also  the  varied 
flowers  and  herbage  which  diversify  the  surface  of  all 
our  fields.  The  beautiful  principle  involved  in  these 
conclusions,  is  susceptible  of  many  interesting  applica- 
tions —  explains  many  practical  points  long  known, 
though  little  understood — and  is  rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  future  improvement  of  every  branch  of  husbandry." 

It  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  what  may 
be  called  a  specific  and  a  general  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  and  thereby  teaches  how  with  economy  to 
remedy  the  one  or  the  other.  It  throws  much 
light  on  the  rotation  ot  crops.  It  explains  apparent 
anomalies  in  our  experience  regai'ding  the  action  of 
manures.  These  subjects,  however,  we  cannot 
now  enter  upon.  We  end  as  we  began  by  strongly 
recommending  the  reader  to  study  this  essay  for 
himself 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  the  satisfactory 
explanation  which  farm  management  sometimes 
receives  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men. 
These,  in  our  opinion,  are  then  most  useful  when 
used  simply  to  explain  and  enforce  the  superiority 
of  the  existing  practice  in  our  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts over  that  which  is  still  generally  prevalent. 
The  practice  of  agriculture,  as  known  to  the  few, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  still  in  advance  of  its  theory  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement  is,  we  think,  in  general  better  served 
by  holding  up  for  general  imitation  and  emulation 
the  proceedings  and  the  experience  of  our  best 
practical  men  than  by  too  frequent  a  reference  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  chemist  or  geologist. 
We  make  this  remark  in  reference  to  the  communi- 
cation of  a  correspondent  iu  another  page.  And 
here  fullj'  admitting  theimportauce  of  these  in  their 
proper  place,  let  us  just  consider  for  a  moment, 
what  influence  they  j'et  have  oa  the  practice  of 
agriculture. 

The  fact  is  that  the  business  of  the  farmer  is 
made  up  of  many  departments,  besides  that  of 
which  chemistry  unfolds  the  theory — of  so  many, 
indeed,  that  very  considerable  and  varied  qualifi- 
cations are  necessary  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Of  this  anyone  may  satisfy  himself  by  inquiring  into  - 
the  condition  of  the  "agricultural  interest"  of  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  will  find  amongst  the 
tenants  of  the  laud  some  in  prosperit}',  others  hardly 
paying  their  way,  and  probably  some  who,  if  all 
were  known,  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  Is  this 
variety  caused  by  variety  of  soil  ? — by  variety  in 
the  extent  of  the  tenancies?  By  no  means:  on  the 
same  farms,  before  now,  one  man  has  failed  where 
his  predecessor  had  succeeded,  and  another  has 
prospered  where  his  predecessor  failed.  Was 
success,  here,  owing  to  the  command  of  sufficient 
capital  ?  It  may  have  been  ;  the  want  of  capital 
enough  has  often  been  the  cause  of  failure  where 
every  other  condition  of  success  has  been  present. 
This,  however,  is  not  always,  nor,  perhaps,  is 
it  generally  the  main  cause  of  successful  farm- 
ing. Thus,  there  have  never  been  many  money- 
making  amateur  farmers,  though  want  of  success 
with  them  has  not  been  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  funds.  Can  we,  then,  declare  this  variety  in 
farming  experience  to  be  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
BonssiNCiDLT,  Johnstone,  and  Liebig  ?  No  one 
can  say  so.  But  we  may  put  the  question  more 
strongly.  Has  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture, or  inability  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  che- 
mist, ever  yet  been  the  cause  of  a  farmer's  bank- 
ruptcy?— Never.-* 

A  union  of  many  circumstances  is  necessary  to 
the  occurrence  of  successful  farming  ;  and,  disre- 
ararding  for  the  present  the  energy  and  industry, 
without  which  no  business  can  be  successfully  pro- 
secuted, the  chief  among  these  is  the  possession  by 
*  Of  course  -we  refer  here  to  that  ignorance  whicli  the 
scientific  man  olOi\e  could  remove. 
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the  farmer  of  that  practical  skill  and  dexterity  only 
to  be  acquired  by  experience,  which  teaches  him 
how  to  direct  his'  labourers  in  the  performance  of 
their  work,  when  and  how  to  perform  his  various 
farm  operations,  how  and  when  to  conduct  his 
market  transactions — which  enable  him,  in  short, 
to  act  with  true  economy  in  every  department  of 
his  business. 

Have  we,  then,  been  wrong  in  hitherto  directing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  chiefly  to  the  details  of 
farm  practice  ? 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
WHEAT. 
By  Sis  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Baut. 
Befoue  we  cnn  sufficiently  understand  what  varieties 
of  Wheat  should  be  preferred  for  cultivation,  an  incjuiry 
must  be  made  into  the  actual  eiiects  of  the  process  of 
baking  on  the  nutritious  portions.     Part  of  tiie  flour  to 
be  baked  by  the  difierent   processes  must  be  analysed, 
and  also  the  bread  made  from  it,  and  the  results  com- 
pared. 

Bread  may  be  very  nourishing,  and  yet  disagree  with 
some  stomachs,  and  be  even  disagreeable  to  the  palate. 
The  patent  bread  has  been  found,  in  some  cases,  to  cause 
uneasiness  while  ordioary  bread  has  been  innocuous. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
patent  bread.     If  "it  shall  be  found  to  disagree  generally, 
when  all  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  pure,  then  it  must 
J)e  given  up.     Common  bread  disagrees  sometimes,  and 
many  can  eat  it  only  when  it  is  stale.     It  is,  however, 
with  sound  stomachs  only  the  baker  has  to  deal  ;  his 
business  being  to  furuish  the  largest  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  smallest  bulk.     Weak  stomachs  must  be 
suited  with  what  they  can  bear,  and  not  be  regarded  as 
the  regulators  of  diet  for  the   strong.     It  was  not  in- 
tended that  man  should  live  by.  bread  alone,  nor  by  any 
one  or  more  constituent  of  grain.  Many  substaucs  used 
Bingly  as  food  for  a  length  of  time,  even  any  one  of  those 
esteemed  most  nutritious,  would   probably  destroy  the 
human  frame.      Man  being  omnivorous,  is  a  fact  that 
puts  beyond  question  that  the  body  requires  a  variety 
of  substances  for  its  due  support.     We  know,  as  yet, 
but  little  of  the  fluid  into  which  the  food  is  assimd.ated 
by  the  gastric  juice.      Whether   the   chyle  and  chyme 
are  alwaj-s  uniform  in  chemical  composition,  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been   ascertained,  nor  what  their  most 
favourable  condition  is.     The  processes  of  the  internal 
animal  laboratory  are  hidden  from  us,  and  are  really 
mysterious.     We  have  no  reason  for  believhig  that  the 
non-azotised  portions  of  Wheat  do  not  act  an  important 
part  in  the  support  of  the  body,   under  circumstances 
with  which  we  are  altogether  unacquainted.     Tliey  are 
prepared  in  the  stomach  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
what  is  supei-fluous  being  excreted.     It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  look  to  the  acknowledged  nutritious  matter,  and 
we  are  fully  justified,  by  what  is  known,  in  looking  to  it 
and  preferring  Wheat  that  contains  the  largest  quantity. 
It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural associations  to  employ  able  chemists  to  collect  all 
the  Wheats  Known  to  be  suited  to  the  climates  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  to  examine  them  with    care,  not  only 
in  their  chemical  composition,  but  in  reference  to  the 
bread  made  from  them  by  difierent  processes.     The  ex- 
pense of  numerous  accurate  analyses  is  too  great  for 
private  indi\'iduals,  and  many  will  be  required  in  such 
an  investigation.     When  the  best  sorts  of  Wheat,  in  all 
respects,  have  been  ascertained,  then  let  experiments  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  them, 
and  the  best  manures  for   them.     In  the  same  manner 
let  the  varieties  of  Oats  be  examined,  both  in  reference 
to  hnman  food  and  that  of  horses  and  other  animals. 
There  is  much  money  wasted  at  present  in  animal  food, 
which  might  be  saved,  probably  by  selection.     For  the 
direction  of  the  brewer  and  distiller,  Barley  in  all  its 
Tarieties  ought  to  be  chemically  examined  ;  and  every 
organised  substance  used  as  food,  carefully  selected. 
^   The  subject  has  now  been  brought  under  public  notice, 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  should  be  taken  up  by 
those  associated  bodies  who  profess  to  have  the  interests 
of  agriculture  at  heart.     I  viiW  not  abandon  it  altoge- 
ther, but  continue  to  do  the  little  my  means  can  effect, 
having  at  command  the  a.ssistance  of  very  able  chemists 
and  most  intelligent  bakers,  full  of  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment.    I  uow  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  will  rejoice 
to  see  it  in  better  hands. — G.  S.  Mackenzie. 


tical  experience.     It  is  ray  wish,  in  the  remarks  that  I 


EFFECT  OF  AIR  AND  RAIN  ON  MANURE.. 

To  combat  ])opular  prepos'.essions  and  prejudices  's 
at  best  but  an  invidious  or  even  thankless  task  ;  and  I 
would  not,  though  convinced  of  the  truths  which  my 
observatious  convey,  venture  to  attack  established 
errors  on  the  subject  of  manure,  were  there  not  at  this 
present  time  some  ground  for  believing  that  practice 
and  science  are  beginning  to  open  the  eyes  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  errors  of  the  old  sjstem.  Top  dressing  is 
in  itself  a  pi-actical  refutation  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  exposure  of  manure  to  air  and  rain  is  detrimental 
to  its  fertili-sing  properties  by  carrying  off  anmionia, 
and,  as  I  have  explained,  is  fully  borne  out  in  theory 
by  sound  chemical  principles.  It  would  be  useless  for 
science  to  show  that  the  fr)rraation  of  oxygenous  com- 
pounds is  attended  with  less  waste,  and  equally  capable 
of  imparting  fertility  to  land  as  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  did  not  practice  also  show  that  the  exposure 
of  manure  to  air  and  rain,  as  in  top-dressing,  is  not 
only  not  wastt-ful,  but  is  foilowi-d  by  a  reraarUaljle  de- 
gree of  fertility.  It  is  better  in  all  the  practical  walks 
of  life  that  science  should  follow  in  the  wake  of  prac- 


have  made  on  the  subject,  to  reconcile  the  acknow 
ledged  (in  many  instances)  superiority  of  top-dressmg 
with  well-liiiown  chemical  principles ;  and  I  think  it 
will  appear  to  those  who  examine  the  matter  dispas- 
sionately, not  only  that  the  economy  of  manure  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  admission  of  o.xygen  through 
the  medium  of  wat«r,  but  that  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  common  mode  of  manuring  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  avoided.  This  part  of  the  subject  bears  upon 
the  occasional  failure  of  crops,  such  as  now  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Potato  crops  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Belgium. 

From  the  accounts  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  it  seems  that  the  Potato  plants,  leaves, 
stems,  and  tubers,  die  from  the  effects  of  a  disease. 
The  plant  seems  poisoned  ;  dying  under  the  influence 
of  some  unknown  agent.  It  seems  to  die  much  in  the 
same  way  as  an  animal  does  from  the  effect  of  a  morbid 
poison  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  necessary  inquu-y  whether  plants 
are  affected  by  poisons  as  the  human  subject  is  known 
to  be.  The  first  step  in  such  an  inquiry  would  be  to 
ascertain  if  plants  are  exposed  equally  with  man  to  the 
same  onuses  that  generate  poisons  which  are  known  to 
be  fatal  to  aniniiil  life.  The  question  therefore  sug- 
gests itself,  how  are  the  poisons  generated  that  are 
occasionally  found  to  scourge  the  human  species  and 
produce  a  mortality  as  striking  as  that  which  now 
affects  the  Potato  crops  2 

All  the  evidence  that  has  been  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  tends  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that 
the  poison  of  fever  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Whether  it  be  the  fever 
of  the  Pontine  M.arshes  near  Rome,  the  malaria  of 
Brazil,  or  the  jungle  fever  of  India,  they  are  all  caused 
by  the  hydrogenous  compounds  evolved  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  a  stagnant  state.  The  malignant 
typhus  of  towns  has  its  origin  in  the  putrescent  decom- 
position of  animal  refuse  collected  about  the  dwelliugs 
of  the  poor,  or  in  sewers  and  drains  that  are  Imper- 
fectly supplied  with  fresh  water.  Both  these  forms  of 
poisons  ai'e  generated  by  the  putrescent  process,  and 
are  carried  by  the  solvent  power  of  hydrogen  into  the 
atmosphere  ;  poisons  too  subtle  and  too  small  in  quan- 
tity for  analysis,  and  known  only  by  their  effects.  A 
well-known  instance  of  the  generation  of  a  poison  from 
specific  decomposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  virulent  form 
of  fever  formerly  prevalent  in  India  during  the  Hemp 
season,  and  found  to  arise  from  the  refuse  of  Hemp 
beiug  allowed  to  stand  in  heaps  exposed  to  a  tropical 
sun.  The  fever  was  soon  found  to  disappear  with  the 
removal  of  the  masses  of  decaying  Hemp.  The  remedy 
for  the  prevention  of  these  and  similar  diseases  Is  to 
be  found  in  a  free  supply  of  oxygen  through  the 
medium  of  fresh  water.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in 
this  form  prevents  the  generation  of  the  pestilential 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  and  disease  disappears. 

If,  then,  disease  in  the  human  subject  is  found  to  be 
produced  by  a  poison  emanating  from  putrefaction  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
infer  that  a  poison  may  be  generated  by  putrid  manure, 
detrimental  to  vegetable  life.  Masses  of  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  a  plant — in  most  instances  the  purpose  is 
obtained — the  manure  is  properly  decomposed — the  plant 
is  well  nourished,  and  the  crop  thrives  ;  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and  solar  light,  the 
changes  that  ensue  in  the  lumps  of  manure  are  other 
than  beneficial  ;  compounds  are  formed  that  disagree 
with  the  plant  and  stint  its  growth,  or  polsou  the  sap 
and  klU  the  plant.  May  not  the  fly  in  the  Turnip  crop 
be  the  result  of  manure  undergoing  hydrogenous  de- 
composition, and  thus  favouring  the  development  of  larvee 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  matured  into 
life  ?  The  generation  of  insect  life  under  putrefaction 
may  be  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
droppings  of  animals  on  a  meadow,  if  left  in  heaps  upon 
the  ground  long  enough  to  become  slightly  putrescent ; 
if  turned  over  they  are  seen  to  teem  with  insects,  some 
just  hatched  and  others  in  the  full  activity  of  life. 

The  manner  in  which  food  is  presented  to  plants  is 
as  important  to  them,  and  as  essential  to  their  full 
growth  and  development,  as  it  is  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  an  animal  to  be  well  and  duly  fed.  If  the 
human  subject  is  improperly  fed,  the  mass  of  the  blood 
Is  poisoned,  cir  morbid  secretions  are  formed,  in  which 
worms  and  other  parasitic  animals  are  generated.  Can 
it  be  affirmed  that  plants  are  exempt  from  such  influ- 
ences ?  When  we  see  them  liable  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, as  fly,  canker,  smut,  rust,  &c.,  is  it  not  consistent 
with  the  known  analogy  of  nature  to  suspect  that  food 
improperly  prepared  and  unduly  assimilated,  is  the 
cause  of  such  morbid  products  ?  The  farmer,  anxious 
to  save  the  goodness,  as  he  terms  It,  of  his  manure,  is  in 
haste  to  dig  it  at  once  into  the  ground,  and  the  plough, 
instead  of  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  merely  covers  the 
putrid  masses  of  the  manure  from  the  efi'ects  of  air  and 
rain.  Such  treatment  of  plants  is  as  if  the  human  in- 
testines were  to  be  filled  with  masses  of  undigested  and 
unmasticated  food  ;  due  nourishment  and  consequent 
vigour  are  not  to  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of 
feeding,  and  imperfect  nutrition  is  the  result. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  on  the  probable  connexion 
between  improper  feeding  and  the  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop,  arising,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from  a  morbid  poison 
generated  by  the  aljsence  of  solar  light,  by  quoting 
from  the  Cfironicle  of  the  23d  Inst.,  a  remark  by  a 
correspondent.  It  may  be  only  accidental,  but  it  affords 
a  striking  comment  on  the  efl'ect  of  top-dressing,  stand- 


ing out  as  it  does  in  contrast  with  the  disastrous  ac- 


counts given  in  the  same  Paper  of  disease  prevading 
among  Potatoes.  "  I  planted  a  few  rows  of  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys  on  the  5th  of  December  last  (before  I  had  seen 
the  article  in  your  Paper  on  the  subject),  ridging  them 
one  font  high,  with  long  dung  over  them'.  I  did  not 
hoe  off  till  the  end  of  March.  The  crop  has  been  mag- 
nificent, and  the  tubers  excellent."  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  resume  the  rationale  of  top-dressing  in 
my  next. — Oxygeiv.  [Many  thanks  :  your  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  most  interesting,  and  deserve  serious 
attention.] 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAINING-TILES. 

( Continued  from  p.  632.) 
It  may  be  useful  to  say  a  word  here  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  old-fashioned  heavy  draining-tiles,  most  of 
whom,  I  am  aware,  dislike  the  introduction  of  the  pipe 
or  tile-machines,  and  some  of  whom  have  set  their  faces 
altogether  against  them.  I  earnestly  advise  those  gen- 
tlemen to  march  with  the  times,  to  provide  themselves 
with  machines  suitable  to  the  nature  of  theu'  respective 
trades,  and  to  offer  their  goods  at  a  fair  price.  I  would 
urge  them  to  reflect  that  if  the  cost  of  draining  can  be 
brought  down  from  8/.  or  10/.  to  3/.  or  4/.  per  acre, 
they  may  safely  speculate  that,  for  1  acre  drained  here- 
tofore. 5  acres  will  be  drained  henceforth,  and  that  their 
increased  sale  will  yield  them  as  good  a  profit  under  the 
new  system  as  the  old. 

It  might  also  be  suggested  to  gentlemen  who  are 
about  to  drain  their  estates  in  different  and  distant 
situations,  to  pause  iu  some  instances  before  they  incur 
the  expense  of  erecting  tileries  of  their  own  ;  because  a 
tilery  can  seldom  be  placed,  upon  a  large  estate,  within 
a  convenient  distau'-e  of  all  the  tenants,  and  the  carriage 
is  consequently  rendered  onerous  to  many.  If  there  be 
existing  tileries  in  the  country,  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  reasonable  men,  a  landowner,  possessing  a  portable 
pipe-machine,  might  have  it  shifted  from  tilery  to  tilery, 
the  proprietor  to  be  paid  a  proper  consideration  for 
making  and  burning  any  given  number  of  pipes  or  other 
goods.  By  ari-angement,  the  man,  rendered  by  practice 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  machine,  might  travel  with  it. 
Several  of  the  pipe-machines  are  now  so  portable,  that 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  cart,  and  conveyed  with  perfect 
ease. 

There  were  14  pipe  and  tile  machines  exhibited  at 
Shrewsbury  last  month,  all  perfect  and  in  good  work-  ■ 
iug  order.  A  pipe  maker  would  not  make  a  great  mis- 
take who  purchased  any  one  of  them  ;  but,  certainly, 
some  were  better  adapted  for  particular  purposes  and 
objects  than  other's.  The  following  is  a  hst,  preceded 
by  the  number  of  the  stand  in  the  Shrewsbury  cata- 
logue : — 
3.  Mr.  Beavt,  of  Godmanchester,  Huntingdon,  had  one,  price 

15J.  15!. 
S.  Mr.   Webster,  of  Hounsdown,    near  Southarapton,   ditto, 

from  201.  to  OUi. 
11.  Mr.  Etfaeredge,  of  15,  Park-street,  Westminster,  liad  tliree 
machines  of  difierent   constructions,    pi-ices  from    25J. 
to  50J. 
25.  Mr.   Clavton,    of  21,    Upper  Park-place,    Dorset-square, 

ditto,  26i. 
31.  Mr.   Uarkes,    of  Mere,  near  Knutsfqrd,  ditto,  from    IGl. 

to  20!. 
36.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Bredicot,  near  Worcester,  ditto,  20L 
3S.  Mr.  Hatcher,  of  Eennenden.  Kent,  ditto,  25i. 
-54.  Mr.  Cliarnock.  of  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Benton,  of  Graj*s- 

inn.  ditto,  20L 
60.  Mr.  Weller,  of  Caple,  near  Dorldng,  ditto,  from  15t.  to  SOL 
70.  Mr.  Scragg,  of  Calveley,  neaA'  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  ditto,  211. 
72.  Mr.  William  Ford,  of  Fulham,  ne.ir  London,  ditto,  28i.  7s.  j 
License,  3i.  3s. 
Mr.  Ainslie,  of  Acton,  Middlesex   (not  in  the  cata- 
logue— not  having  complied  with  the  rules  as  to  time  of 
application   for  admission    to  the    show    yard),    price 
30/- 

The  respective  machines  of  Messrs.  Clayton,  Beart, 
and  Scragg  were  set  apart  by  the  judges  for  further  ex- 
periment. To  which  of  those  gentlemen  the  honor  of 
the  Society's  prize  for  the  best  machine  will  be  awarded 
is  not  yet  known. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  the 
honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  pipe  system  of 
draining  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Reid,  now  of  Regent  Cu'- 
cus,  who  about  36  years  ago  was  a  farm  servant  to  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Marriott,  of  Horsmonden,  in  Kent. — 
(See  p.  .372,  vol.  4  of  "  Journal  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.")  At  all  events,  Mr.  Reid  was  an  inventor, 
and  the  first  who  applied  the  invention  to  practical  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  gratifying  to  I'.im  to  have  lived  to 
witness  the  important  consequences  which  have  already 
resulted  from  the  invention  of  his  youthful  days,  and  to 
contemplate  the  benefits  to  ari.=;e  from  it  in  time  to 
come.  It  should,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club,  in  No- 
vember, 1844,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Richards  acquainted  the 
meeting  that  his  ancestor,  T.  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Llan- 
daff  House,  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  making  drain- 
ing pipes  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  which 
[latent  he  (Mr.   Richards)  had  then  in  his  possession. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  draining 
sliould  be  noticed  (as  respects  heavy  clay  lands  especi- 
ally), the  striking  effect  produced  in  the  working  con- 
dition of  the  land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many 
lands  which  in  their  undrained  state  require  the  power 
of  three  or  four  horses  in  the  plough,  particularly  when 
strung  one  before  another,  after  the  fashion  of  our  mid- 
land counties,  may,  after  a  thorough  and  perfect  drain- 
age, be  worked  with  two  horses.  Without  perplexing 
the  subject  with  too  many  figures,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  economy  of  working  through  a  rotation  with  two 
horses,  instead  of  three  or  four,  will  amount,  at  least,  to 
4s.  or  5s.  per  acre.  Let  it  be  considered  by  tenants 
what  this  amounts  to  on  farms  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
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acres,  and  by  landlords  to  what  it  amounts  on  estates 
of  10  or  12,000  acres  ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject,  to  both  landlords  and  tenants,  will  striUe  the 
mind  with  a  force  which  ought  to  stimulate  to  prompt 
and  decisive  action.  Perhaps  one  of  tlie  best  applica- 
tions of  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
midhmd  counties  would  be  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
intelligent  deputation  into  the  northern  counties  to  in- 
vestigate, and  report  on,  the  causes  which  enable  the 
farmers  there  to  work  tlieir  heaviest  lands  with  two 
horses  in  a  plough,  whilst  here,  in  parallel  circum- 
stances, we  persist  in  stringing  on  three  or  four. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  conclude  a  lecture  on  this 
subject  without  pointing  attention  to  the  valuable 
papers  on  draining  dispersed  through  the  journals  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  most  particularly 
to  that  of  Mr.  Josiali  Parkes,  contained  in  the  5th 
volume — a  paper  which  I  hesitate  not  to  say  will  open 
out  to  most  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it 
many  new  views  on  draining,  and  will  furnisii  many 
most  valuable  suggestions.  The  paper  in  question  is 
"  On  the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  Temperature  of 
Soils,"  and  "  On  the  Quantity  of  Rain-water  and  its 
Discharge  by  Draining."  It  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  science  and  of  general  intelligence 
when  brought  steadily  to  bear  upon  any  given  subject ; 
and  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  dispose  the  merely  practical 
agriculturist  who  may  read  it  to  receive  sometimes  with 
some  degree  of  complacency  and  respect  the  suggestions 
of  men  of  science  on  agricultural  topics,  although  those 
men  might  not  have  lieen  trained  to  hold  the  plough 
nor  to  dig  in  a  ditch.  la  Mr.  Parkes's  own  language, 
"the  discovery  of  causes  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  arts,  and  a  correct  theory  of  any  action  so  rapidly 
accelerates,  extends,  and  perfects  sound  practice,  that 
we  cannot  too  highly  prize  its  possession."  To  those 
who  value  the  possession  of  a  correct  Imowledge  of  the 
causes  which  render  it  of  importance  to  drain  land  3  or 
4  feet  deep,  instead  of  20  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  I 
earnestly  advise  them  to  peruse  Jlr.  Parkes's  essay  ; 
and  perhaps  this  recommendation  is  the  most  valuable 
suggestion  I  have  this  night  to  oft'er,  and  is  the  best 
compensation  I  can  make  for  having  pi-esumed  to 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  present  meeting. 

Poslscripl. — On  Saturday  last  (the  2d  inst.)  I  chanced 
to  be  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Alvechurch,  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend.  I  took  occasion  to  cast  ray  eye  over  the  sub 
soiled  fields  of  Mr.  Peuu  and  of  Mr.  Wharford,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  Wheat  growing  on  Mr.  Penn's 
field,  and  an  exceedingly  good  crop  of  Beans  on  Mr. 
Wharford's — the  first  lair  crop  seen  on  the  latter  field 
since  it  was  subsoiled.  It  was  in  Wheat  in  1844,  and 
was  a  very  shy  crop  (about  22  or  23  imperial  bushels), 
even  in  parts  not  damaged  by  the  game.  The  farm 
adjoining  to  that  of  Mr.  Wharford,  sen.,  is  The  Grange, 
occupied  by  his  son,  Mr.  Wharford,  jun,,  who  is  like- 
wise an  exceedingly  good  tenant.  Upon  this  farm  there 
is  a  field  of  Beans,  part  of  which  field  was  drained  about 
three  years  ago,  21-  feet  deep  in  the  furrows,  at  distances 
of  16  or  17  feet,  but  not  subsoiled,  and  the  remainder 
was  neither  drained  nor  subsoiled.  There  is  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  crop — the  Beans  on  the  drained 
part  of  the  field  being  an  excellent  crop,  alike  in  ridge 
and  furrow,  and  being  at  least  17  or  18  per  cent,  better 
than  tliat  growing  on  the  undrained  part  of  the  field. 
I  think  there  is  more  growth — more  sti'aw — on  this 
drained  land  of  Mr.  Wharford,  jun.,  than  there  is  on 
the  subsoiled  land  of  Mr.  Wharford,  sen. ;  but  I  think 
the  Beans  of  the  latter  are  rather  the  best  podded,  and, 
from  present  appeai'auces,  will  yield  the  most  per  acre. 
The  Beans  of  Mr.  Wharford,  jun.,  on  the  land  drained 
have  come  up  too  thick.  It  may  and  should  perhaps 
be  stated  that  this  field  of  Mr.  Wharford,  jun.  is  natu- 
rally a  better  field  than  the  subsoiled  field  of  Mr. 
Wharford,  senior. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
voted  to  Mr.  Mauglian  ;  and  the  following  resolution, 
after  a  very  interesting  discussion,  was  passed  : — 

That  the  usual  construction  of  kilns  for  burning 
bricks  and  pipes  and  tiles  for  draining  is  imperfect,  and 
that  the  subject  requires  further  investigation  ;  that  the 
construction  of  a  shed  for  drying  should  depend  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  and  that  the 
best  method  of  using  pipes  or  tiles  in  draining  is  at 
depths  of  3  or  4  feet,  generally  at  distances  varying 
from  15  to  25  feet,  the  drains  being  carried  down  the 
slopes  of  the  land  rather  than  across  them.  That,  for 
temporary  purposes,  the  meeting  approves  of  the  plan 
for  a  tilery  suggested  by  Mr.  Law  Hodges  ;  and  that  the 
use  of_  pipes  of  small  diameter,  instead  of  tiles  and 
soles,  is  calculated  to  effect  a  most  important  reduction 
iu  the  cost  of  draining. — Abridged  from  the  Wolver- 
kamptun  Chronicle. 


Home  Correspondencs. 

Importance  of  Science  to  the  Cause  of  Agricultural 
Improvement. — I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  addressing 
a  few  words  to  you  on  the  management  of  your  valuable 
Paper.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  say  that  I  think  you 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  of  late  to  the  scientific 
department  of  your  Journal.  Might  I  mention,  with  all 
deference,  the  want  of  articles  on  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture,  &c.  (we  must  keep  the  theory 
well  forward  as  the  guide  of  practice)  ;  inquiries  regai-d- 
ing  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acids  iu  general, 
with  a  view  to  the  fixation  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole 
state  of  the  inorganic  question,  &c.  I  wish  to  thank 
you,  as  far  as  an  individual  can  do,  for  the  great  service 
your  Journal  has  rendered  to  the  agricultural  interest, 


especially  the  flying  hints  of  the  writer  on  draining 
(f.  W.  II.),  which,  as  I  think,  are  singularly  felicitous. 
— G.  T.  IV.  [We  are  always  obliged  to  intelligent 
correspondents  for  hints  on  the  management  of  our 
Paper.  Remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a 
leading  article  in  another  page.] 

Electricity  and  ylyricultnre. — I  have  been  looking 
for  your  republication  of  the  accompanying  letter  for 
the  last  lew  weeks  ;  but,  as  it  has  not  appeared,  I  inl'er 
th.at  you  have  not  seen  it.  The  "additional  pickle 
dimg  "  explains  part  of  the  astonishing  results  of  Mr. 
Forster's  experiments,  and  if  the  thrashing  and  weigh- 
ing of  his  crop  were  conducted  witli  equal  care  or  good 
faith,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  ]3| 
quarters  of  Barley  per  siicre  were  raised.  1  am  not 
aware  that  Dr.  Forster  has  replied  to  Mr.  Cowie's 
letter,  but  the  "  additional  pickle  dung "  was  either 
applied  by  his  orders,  or  it  was  not.  In  the  former  case, 
remark  is  superfiuous,  and  in  the  latter  Dr.  Forster  is 
almost  equally  culpable,  as  a  person  who  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  set  at  nought  all  that  has  been  ascertained, 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  electricity,  and  to  induce 
farmers  to  spend  money  upon  the  faith  of  his  repre- 
sentations, ought  to  have  personally  superintended  the 
preparations  for  his  experiments,  so  tliat  no  mistake  of 
the  kind  could  occur. — F.  G.  G.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  letter  alluded  to.  It  appeared  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  August  7th.  "  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  send  you  this  communication,  on  account  of 
my  having  a  few  days  ago  visited  the  northern  counties, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining 
into  the  modus  operandi  and  results  of  Di'.  Forster's 
experiments.  I  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  by 
two  crack  practical  farmers.  We  drove  our  vehicle  to 
the  stables  of  Fiudrassie,  whei'e  we  intended  to  put  up 
our  horse  for  a  short  time.  While  I  was  engaged  in 
searching  for  Dr.  Forster,  who,  however,  liad  left  home, 
my  friends  got  into  conversation  with  a  very  commu- 
nicative lad,  a  servant  on  the  farm,  respecting  the 
experiments  on  electricity.  The  lad  seemed  rather 
astonished  that  we  had  come  to  see  what  was  thought 
nothing  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  being  asked  if 
the  crops  were  better  where  the  poles  and  wires  were 
placed  than  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  he  ansv.-ered — 
'  Weel  the  crap  sud  be  better,  considering  the  addi- 
tional pickle  dung  it  got  beside  the  wires,  but  that  he 
could  not  say  there  was  really  any  difference  observable.' 
After  this  e.vposi  our  expectations  were  very  modei-ate, 
but  we  determined  to  have  ocular  demonstration  on  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  the  absence  and  want  of  per- 
mission of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  public  .announce- 
ments have,  however,  laid  that  portion  of  his  grounds 
under  experiment,  in  some  measure,  open  to  public 
exhibition.  The  poles  and  wires  are  placed  in  two  very 
small  fields,  one  of  which  is  in  pasture,  and  the  other  is 
a  crop  of  Barley.  The  first  had  not  a  living  animal 
upon  it,  and  humane  and  considerate  it  certainly  was, 
for  the  total  want  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  Grass 
beyond  the  roots  would  have  starved  any  hill  ewe — 
nibble  she  never  so  eagerly.  The  devoted  field,  instead 
of  being  electrified,  seems  to  be  paralysed,  and  will  to 
all  appearance  require  some  more  '  pickles  of  additional 
dung'  to  revive  its  sensibilities  after  the  shock  it  has  sus- 
tained. Then,  as  to  the  Barley,  it  seems  neither  to  have 
suffered  nor  been  ameliorated  by  the  magic  wires,  for  no 
perceptible  difference  can  be  seen  over  the  field.  The 
crop,  what  with  electricity,  the  '  pickle  additional  dung,' 
and  all,  looks  at  less  than  four  quarters  per  acre. — James 
Cowie,  Haulkerlon  Mains"  [Mr.  Cowie  adds — "Dr. 
Forster  may  have  been  himself  deceived,  and  we  must 
give  him  credit  for  wishing  to  enlighten  his  brethren, 
but  he  should  now  either  acknowledge  the  failure  of  his 
experiments  or  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of  some 
of  those  shrewd  Morayshix'e  farmers  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded."  Here  we  quite  agree  with  him  ;  for, 
judging  from  all  the  similar  experiments  reijorted 
to  us,  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  last  year  at 
Fiudrassie,  must  surely  have  been  owing  to  some 
oversight  or  error.] 

Manure-making. — I  propose  to  make  a  manure-tank 
— in  addition  to  my  present  stable,  cow-house,  and  pig- 
gery ones — formed  of  Ashlar  stone  (6  inches  thick),  coal- 
ash  mortared  ;  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  embedded  in 
clay,  to  prevent  leakage ;  paved  well  ;  of  sufficient 
depth,  width,  and  length,  to  receive  all  the  weeds  and 
refuse  vegetable  matter  collected  during  the  year.  It 
will  be  placed  so  near  a  water-course,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  convey  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  few  feet  of 
pipe,  the  water- necessary  to  immerse  all  this  vegetable 
matter  for  its  total  decomposition  ;  and  so  situated,  as 
to  admit  of  a  cart  shooting  its  contents  into  it.  I  think 
of  making  a  division  in  the  middle  of  it,  so,  as  to  have 
one  part  of  it  in  a  state  for  use,  while  the  other  is  pre- 
paring. It  can  be  mixed  with  earth,  sand,  loam,  marl, 
coal-ashes,  gypsum,  or  other  manures.  I  propose  to 
use  salt  at  all  times  whenever  fresh  weeds  ai'e  added, 
and  to  mix  gas-water  with  it  when  I  can  get  it.  As  I 
fancy  this  plan  of  making  use  of  all  the  weeds  collected, 
and  the  refuse  matter  of  the  garden,  by  which  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  weeds  wii;  be  rendered  incapable  of  repro- 
duction, which,  in  the  common  and  usual  farm-heaps,  is 
seldom  if  ever  effected — and  so  easy  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing valuable  manure,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  carried 
out  and  placed  in  some  waste  part  of  an  adjacent  road, 
there  to  revegetate,  and  cover  our  neighbours'  and  own 
land  with  weeds  again — that  I  presume  to  send  this 
plan  of  mine  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  your 
ideas  regarding  it ;  after  which  it  may  recommend  it- 
self to  others  similai'ly  possessed  of  the  same  materials. 


and  with  similar  desires  of  improving  their  laud.  May 
I,  therefore,  request  you  will  favour  me  with  any  hints. 
Wlieu  in  a  high  state  of  putrefaction,  would  you  recom- 
mend oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  to  be  mixed 
to  fix  it,  and  in  what  proportion,  for  instance,  to  a  cart- 
load ?  Need  it  be  covered  with  any  but  a  shed  roof  ? 
What  effect  would  gas-lime  have  on  it  ?  is  it  neutralised 
enough  not  to  destroy  the  ammonia!  Will  a  thatch 
wattle  suffice  as  a  roof  or  covering  to  this  tank  ? — 
Waterhousc.  [You  may  mix  gas-lime  with  ^our  com- 
post ;  as  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  it- 
becomes  gyijsum,  and  will  then  be  a  useful  manure. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  ammonia  will  be 
evolved  during  the  fermentation  of  such  a  mixture  as 
you  will  gather  together  in  your  tank — perhaps  not 
above  J-  per  cent.,  and  then  you  would  need  to  add 
about  10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  ton  of  the  com- 
post. Any  sort  of  roof  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
will  answer  as  cover  to  a  tank  the  contents  of  which  are- 
not  volatile.] 

Preserving  Eggs. — In  page  480,  under  the  head- 
"  Preserving  Eggs,"  I  read,  "  A  pint  of  lime  and  a  pint 
of  salt  mixed  with  a  pail  of  water  will  preserve  eggs  for 
any  reasonable  time. — B.  F."  I  should  be  glad  if 
"  B.  F."  would  inform  myself  and  others  how  long  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  eggs  iu  the  lime-water,  and 
whether  after  being  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  they  m.ay 
be  packed  away. —  Cauius  Futuri. 

Early  reaping  in  Ireland, — Having  read  in  your 
paper  remarks  relative  to  the  cutting  of  Wheat,  while 
the  subject  is  fresh  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  to  know  that 
according  to  the  recommendations  published  in  the 
Chronicle  last  year  on  the  same  subject,  I  cut  my 
Wheat  about  a  week  before  the  usual  time,  harvesting 
it  carefully,  and  having  prepared  it,  I  sent  it  at  once  for 
sale  to  the  various  buyers  around  me  ;  it  was  rejected. 
I  was  then  obliged  to  unsack  and  loft  it  ;  and,  after  a 
week's  daily  turning,  to  send  it  to  Limerick  market  by 
car,  a  distance  of  30  Irish  miles,  and  with  difficulty  dis- 
poned of  a  good  grain  at  a  reduced  price.  I  mentioned 
to  you  this  circumstance  at  the  time,  but  you  did  not 
take  notice  of  it  ;  I  now  again  acquaint  you  of  it  to  show 
you  the  loss  farmers  must  sustain  here,  and,  I  believe, 
in  Ireland  generally,  by  harvesting  crops  while  fresh, 
as  sale  cannot  be  made  of  them.  I  however  agree  in 
the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  Chronicle,  but  they  cannot 
be  effected  here  until  the  buyers  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  interest  as  well  as  the  farmers',  in  this  mode 
of  preparing  their  corn. — John  Bindon,  M.D.,  ^c.,. 
Moneygatl,  Ireland.  [Why  was  it  necessary  to 
turn  the  grain  repeatedly  in  the  granary  ?  Was  the 
grain  damp  ?  If  so,  that  doubtless  was  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  you  experienced  in  its  sale.  You  stacked  it 
before  it  was  properly  dried — before  it  was  "  won." 
Of  course  in  advocating  earlier  reaping  than  is  common, 
we  do  not  recommend  the  farmer  to  harvest  the  crop 
before  it  is  dry.  And  we  cannot  suppose  that  cutting 
a  piece  of  Wheat  one  week  earlier  than  common,  pro- 
vided it  was  harvested  well,  could  have  any  other  in- 
fluence on  the  sample  than  tiiat  of  in-.proving  its  quality.] 

Early  Reaping  Wheat. — I  have  read  with  interest 
your  remarks  on  the  early  reaping  of  Wheat ;  as  you 
remark  there  is  nothing  new  iu  it,  but  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  see  it  tested  by  experiment.  When  I  have 
heard  it  canvassed  (many  years  since),  I  have  heard  ap- 
prehension expressed  that  it  would  not  answer  for  seed 
Wheat,  and  that  thus  disappointment  would  frequently 
arise  were  it  generally  adopted.  Excuse  my  calling 
your  attention  to  this  point. —  IT.  P.  [  WeU  ripened  seed 
we  should  conclude  to  be  best.] 

Drainiiig-tiles. — Having  read  with  mucli  interest  the 
paper  on  the  "Manufacture  of  Draiaing-tiles,"  in  a 
recent  Number  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  (pp.  214, 
and  215),  might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  your  correspondent 
(or  any  one  else  who  has  tried  the  system  of  draining  as 
recommended  by  him,  viz. :  pipes,  and  short  collars  be- 
tween them),  whether  the  interstices  between  the  pipes 
and  the  collars  are  not  liable  to  be  clogged  up  with  soil, 
mud,  &o.,  from  the  water  entering  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  time  the  free  entrance  of  the  water  into 
them.  I  conclude,  of  course,  that  the  pipes  he  recom- 
mends (viz.,  those  of  12  inches  long  by  1  inch  diameter) 
■are  made  without  any  holes  for  the  admission  of  water 
by  their  sides. — R.  G. 

Soils. — In  order  that  I  may  be  as  intelligible  as 
possible  to  the  reader,  I  will  m.ake  distinct  divi- 
sions between  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  as  with- 
out such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  anything  like  a  clear  idea  ;  and  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  place  the  soils  under  the  generally  understood 
names  by  farmers,  &c.  I  must  here  remark  that  those 
soils  agriculturists  and  gardeners  usually  call  loam, 
peat,  clay,  &c.,  would  distinctly  and  universally  be 
known  by  them  under  those  denominations  ;  still  tbe- 
great  variety,  from  numerous  causes,  iu  similarly-named 
soils  renders  this  subject  very  ill  defined.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  agricultural  chemistry  will  do  much  to  over- 
come the  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  good  classi- 
fication of  soils.  At  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  Common  names  : — 1,  brown  loam  ;  2,  black  loam  ; 
3,  clay  ;  4,  black  peat  free  from  sand  ;  5,  black  peat 
with  sand  ;  and  6,  sand.  Brown  loam  may  be  consi- 
dered the  best  of  all  soils,  more  especially  for  raising 
strong  crops.  In  going  over  a  field  the  earth  of  which 
is  brown  loam,  and  which  has  not  been  under  a  system 
of  draining,  allowing  the  substrata  to  be  of  a  stiff  nature, 
the  vegetation  of  such  soil  under  these  circumstances 
presents  all  the  appearance  of  having  grown  on  barren 
and  useless  soil ;  yet  this  is  the  produce  of  good  land, 
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though,  from  unfavourable  circumstances,  in  a  state  of 
unproductiveness.  The  natural  herbage  of  such  soil  is 
of  a  stunted  appearance  ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  yellow  cast ; 
even  common  stubble  on  such  land  distinguishes  itself 
by  partaking  of  the  same  weak  look,  and  its  unliealthi- 
ness  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  porosity  in  the  soil  and  lack 
of  skilful  husbandry.  I  may  add  that  a  great  deal  of 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  this  kind 
of  earth,  nevertheless  its  spontaneous  productions  are 
in  most  cases  similar.  Deep  ploughing,  or  spade  hus- 
bandry, applied  to  bro\Yn  loam  will,  in  some  degree, 
ameliorate  its  effects  on  vegetation ;  and  even  a  mixture 
of  any  substance  of  a  porous  kind  with  it,  will  act  bene- 
ficially on  its  texture,  without  having  a  system  of 
draining  applied  to  it.  Still,  if  we  consider  such  effects, 
it  will  at  once  appear  obvious  that  deep  ploughing, 
spade  husbandry,  and  a  nuxture  of  porous  material,  act 
in  a  much  inferior  degree  to  draining.  The  loam  in 
both  cases,  however,  is  made  more  porous,  warm,  and 
becomes  pulverised  ;  in  consequence,  also,  more  ex- 
posed to  atmospherical  action.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  spade  husbandry  and  deep  ploughing  are  only  of 
short  duration,  whereas  dratuiug,  being  applied,  im- 
parts permanent  benefit  to  the  laud  and  its  occupier. 
One  of  the  best  signs  to  determine  the  barrenness  or 
fertility  of  loams  generally  will  be  by  their  herbage, 
whether  produced  by  nature  or  by  the  skill  of  the  hus- 
bandman. I  shall,  for  instance,  take  three  common 
plants  as  examples,  and  with  which  I  presume  most 
people  are  familiar,  viz.,  the  common  Sorrel  plant 
(Rumex  acetosa),  the  common  broad-leaved  Dock 
(Rumex  obtusifolia),  and  the  common  plume  Thistle 
(Carduuslanceolatus)  ;  theseplants — undertheunfavour- 
able  circumstances  of  growing  in  brown  loam,  without 
free  drainage— even  though  they  be  plants  primitive  to 
the  spot,  will,  nevertheless,  possess  every  feature  of  bad 
health  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  good  land,  under 
bad  management,  and  impoverished  land,  will  produce 
the  same  sickly  effects  on  all  plants. — Orford. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Hadleigh. — The  Potato  Crop. — At  a  meeting  of  this 
Club,  held  on  Friday,  Sept.  13th,  the  lamentable  failure 
of  the  Potato  crop  formed  the  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.    In  the  hope  of  allaying  the  alarm  which  pre- 
vails in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  the  use  of  Pota- 
toes that  have  become  partially  injured,  and  also  of 
suggesting  a  method  by  which  a  large  amount  of  whole- 
some food  may  be  saved  from  such  as  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away,  or  given  to  pigs,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
statement  should  be  circulated,  expressing  the  opinions 
of  the  Club  on  these  subjects.     1.  It  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the  season 
having  been  unsuited  to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Potato.     2.  Wherever  the 
leaves  and  stems  are  dead,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  up  the 
crop  as  speedily  as  possible  ;   and  to  select  the  best 
tubers  (to  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest)  for  seed  Po- 
tatoes.    It  is  probable  there  will  be    a  great  scarcity 
when  sets  will  be  wanted,  unless  precautions  are  pretty 
generally  adopted  for  saving  the  best.     .3,  The  Potatoes 
thus  separated  for  sets  should  be  preserved  with  more 
care  than  usual.     They  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  examined  at  intervals,  to  see  whether  any  of 
them   are    beginning   to  decay,  and  all  such  should  be 
immediately  removed.     4.  The  spotted   and  decaying 
Potatoes  should  be   carefully'  picked  out   from  among 
such  as  are  to  be  preserved  in  store  for  winter  and 
spring  use.     5.  As  there  is  great  danger  from  a  single 
decaying  Potato  being  left  in  contact  with  others  in  the 
same  heap,  lest  it  should  tend  to  rot  all  around  it,  care 
must  be  taken  to  stack  the  store  Potatoes  in   layers, 
with  sand  or  dry  earth  between  them,  and  so  that  each 
Potato  may  be  prevented  from  touching  its  neighbours. 
A  trench   might   be   advantageously   dug   around   the 
store  ;  and  if  the  whole  were  thatched  it  would  tend  to 
keep  them  very  dry.     It  will  be  advisable  to  delay  the 
operation  of  c)amping  as  long  as  possible,  to  allow  the 
Potatoes  to  dry  the  more  thoroughly.     6.  The  progress 
of  decay  in  the  spotted  Potatoes  may  be  stopped  (at 
least  for  some  time)  by  exposing  them  in  dry  situations 
to  the  light,  but  their  decay  will  proceed   if  they   are 
placed  in  the  dark,  or  on  moist  ground.     7.  If  the  de- 
caying parts  are  pared  off,  or  cut  out,  the  rest  of  the 
Potato   is  perfectly  wholesome.     Many  idle  rumours 
have  prevailed  to  the  contrary,  which  are  unworthy  of 
credit.     8.  If  the  decajing  Potatoes  have  not  passed  to 
a  state  of  putridity,  they  may  be  safely  given  to  pigs  : 
but  they  would  be  improved  by  being  scalded,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Uttle  salt.     9.  It  seems  to  be  a  providen- 
tial arrangement  that  as  yet  the  really  nutritive  por- 
tion of  the  Potato  is  very  little  injured  ;  even  in  those 
tubers  which  have  become  partially  decayed,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  wholly  unfit  for  food,  the  nutritious  por- 
tion of  the  Potato  consists  of  delicate  white  grains  of 
Btarch-like   matter,  which  are  inclosed  in  little  cells. 
When  the  cells  are  broken  the  grains  fall  out,  and  col- 
lecting together  form  a  beautifully  white  flour.     It  is 
very  easy  to  separate  this  flour  from  the  rest  of  the 
snbstance  of  the  Potato ;  and  if  a  few  persons  in    dif- 
ferent villages  would  undertake  to  make  the  method 
generally  known   among  the  poor,  a  vast  amount  of 
wholesome   food   may  yet  be  secured  to  them,  which 
othern-ise  they  will  suffer  to  perish.     From  an  experi- 
ment that  has  been  tried  during  the  past  week,  it  ap- 
pears that  where  12  lbs.  of  flour  can  be  extracted  from 
a  bushel  of  sound  Potatoes,  8  lbs.  can  be  procured  from 
such  as  have  become  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  useless  as 
an  article   of  food.     10.  To  obtain  the  flour  separate 
from  the  decaying  cells,  the  Potatoes  should  be  first 


very  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt 
remains  upon  them  ;  they  should  then  be  finely  grated 
with  a  bread  grater  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  pulp 
well  stirred  about  to  separate  the  particles  of  starch  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  cells.  The  whole  should 
then  be  left  to  settle,  and  the  heavier  particles  of  starch 
will  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  lighter  skin  and 
cells  will  ;settle  above  them,  and  may  be  poured  off 
with  the  water.  The  mass  of  flour  formed  by  the 
settling  of  the  particles  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  more,  by  pouring  water  upon  it  and  stirring  it 
about,  and  again  leaving  it  to  settle  as  before.  After 
the  flour  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  washed,  it  must 
be  spread  upon  a  cloth,  placed  on  a  board  in  the  sun,  or 
in  a  warm  room,  to  dry  ;  oy  it  may  be  dried  in  the 
oven  after  the  bread  has  been  removed.  It  may  then 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when  wanted,  used 
like  Wheat  flour  for  maldng  puddings,  &c.  This  pro- 
cess will  be  sufficient  for  common  purposes,  but  a  more 
perfect  method  may  be  described,  by  which  the  Potato 
flour  can  be  procured  in  its  purest  state,  in  which  it  is 
frequently  sold  for  Arrow-root,  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  names  as  a  delicate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for 
children,  and  for  the  sick.  11.  The  more  perfect  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  the  flour  in  the  form  of  "  British 
Arrow-root"  is  as  follows: — a.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
Potatoes  ;  b.  Peel  away  the  skin,  without  cutting  off 
much  ;  c.  Grate  the  peeled  Potatoes  finely  into  a  pulp  ; 
d.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour  water  over  it, 
stirring  it  about  well,  till  the  water  ceases  to  pass 
through  with  a  milky  appearance  ;  e.  The  pulp  left  on 
the  sieve  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  milky  water  put 
aside  to  settle  ;  f.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all 
settled,  the  water  should  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  water 
added ;  the  whole  stuTed  up  afresh  and  allowed  to 
settle  again  ;  g.  These  washings  may  be  repeated  four 
or  five  times,  when  the  starch  will  have  assumed  the 
character  of  Arrow-root,  and  will  have  become  white 
as  snow,  whilst  the  water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear  ; 
h.  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  jars  or  casks. 
12.  Wheu  a  dish  of  Potatoes  is  about  to  be  obtained 
from  the  inside  parts  of  such  as  are  only  partially 
decayed,  instead  of  peeling  them,  the  decayed  parts  may 
be  grated,  and  whatever  starch  can  be  extracted  from 
these  parts  might  be  added  to  the  boiled  Potatoes.  Thus 
very  little  will  be  lost  of  the  whole  amount  of  nourish- 
ment which  the  Potatoes  would  have  contained  if  they 
had  been  quite  sound.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  keep  such  gratings  for  three  or  four  days, 
till  enough  has  been  collected  to  make  it  better  worth 
while  to  complete  the  process.  13.  In  times  of  scarcity 
it  may  be  useful  for  persons  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  excellent  starch-like  Arrow-root  may  be  pro- 
cured from  certain  wild  plants.  In  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
some  of  the  poor  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  it  from 
the  tubers  of  the  plant  commonly  called  "  Lords  and 
Ladies"  ^Arum  maculatiim).  The  tubers  are  well 
washed  and  grated,  and  the  pulp  treated  like  that  of  the 
Potato.  The  process  gets  rid  of  an  acrid  juice  with 
which  the  fresh  tuber  abounds.  This  sort  of  Arrow- 
root is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth  for 
about  8rf.  the  pound.  14.  It  was  suggested  that  local 
companies  or  societies  might  be  formed,  to  buy  up  the 
decaying  Potatoes,  and  to  employ  some  of  the  poor  to 
prepare  the  starch,  which  could  be  sold  at  little  or  no 
loss.  It  is  the  practice  in  Scotland,  when  the  store 
Potatoes  are  found  to  be  frozen,  to  extract  the  starch 
from  them  in  the  manner  described. 

Wakefield. — Guano  as  a  Manure. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  Club  on  August  15,  H.  Briggs,  Esq.,  opened  a 
discussion  '^  On  the  beneficial  effects  of  Guano  as  a 
Manure,"  He  began  by  observing — I  shall  make  a  few 
observations,  which  I  hope  will  provoke  a  discussion. 
Farm-yard  manure  is  thought  to  be  the  best  manure — 
but  this  is  certain,  that  that  kind  of  manure  is  best 
which  has  most  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  food  for 
plants  in  it.  Now,  let  us  compare  the  analyzation  of 
manure  and  guano: — 


\.  ton  of  manure  yields  2  lbs. 

4oz. 

of  potash. 

Do.        guano     do. 

66  lbs. 

8oz. 

do. 

Do.        manure  do. 

lib. 

10  02. 

soda. 

Do.        guano     do. 

36  lbs. 

15  oz. 

do. 

Do.        manure  do. 

5  lbs. 

loz. 

phosphoric  acid 

Do.        guano     do. 

283  lbs. 

9oz. 

do. 

Do.        manure  do. 

lib. 

4  oz. 

sulphuric  acid. 

Do.        guano     do. 

93  lbs. 

8  oz. 

do. 

Do.        manure  do. 

lib. 

9oz. 

chlorine. 

Do.        guano      do. 

62  lbs. 

do. 

From  wliieh  it  will  be  seen  that  one  ton  of  guano  con- 
tains about  as  much  potash  as  thirty  tons  of  manure. 
One  ton  of  guano  contains  about  as  much  soda  as  19 
tons  of  manure.  One  ton  of  guano  contains  about  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  55  tons  of  manure.  One  ton 
of  guano  contains  about  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  80 
tons  of  manure.  One  ton  of  guano  contains  about  as 
much  chlorine  as  45  tons  of  manure.  Bones  are  said 
to  be  a  valuable  manure  ; — the  principal  fertilizing  in- 
gredients in  bones  are  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Now, 
a  ton  of  raw  bones  gives  580  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  A 
ton  of  guano  gives  283  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  So  that 
bones  give  double  the  phosphoric  acid  that  guano  does,  but 
bones  give  no  potash,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  or  chlorine  ; 
in  yielding  lime  they  are  but  equal.  Rape  dust  con- 
tains no  potash,  soda,  or  sulphuric  acid  ;  so  that  if  the 
land  does  not  contain  these,  rape  dust  would  be  an  in. 
efficient  or  only  partial  manure,  so  far  as  the  above 
three  ingredients  are  concerned.  There  are  only  four 
manures  which  will  do  to  be  applied  alone,  viz.:  yard 
manure,  guano,  night  soil,  and  urine.  The  following 
are  only  partial  manures:— soot,  blood,  bones,  rape  dust, 


and  nitrate  of    soda.      A  comparison  of  night  soil  * 
and  guano  is  as  follows  : — 
A  ton  of  night  soil  yields     6  lbs.    7  oz.  of  potash. 

Do.      guano  do.         C6  lbs,    8  oz.        do. 

Do.       night  soil    do.        ,  4  lbs.  10  oz.       soda. 

Do.       guano  do.         36  lbs.  15  oz.         do. 

Do.      night  soil    do.       120  lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

Do.      guano  do.       283  lbs.    9  oz.        do. 

The  comparative  value  of  farm  yard  manure  and 
guano  (leaving  out  the  gaseous  ingredients)  appear  to 
be  this  : — Guano  is  worth  thirty  times  as  much  per  ton 
as  farm  yard  manure,  as  far  as  solid  fertilising  matter 
go.  Practice  confirms  this — we  have  in  our  farm  as 
good  Turnips  from  less  than  five  cwt.of  guano  per  acre, 
as  from  twenty  tons  of  farm  yard  manure  ;  but  it  may 
be  asked,  is  it  equally  durable  ?  I  say  more  so — farm 
yard  manure,  it  is  admitted,  yields  more  gaseous  ingre- 
dients, but  being  very  volatile,  much  more  flies  off  than 
can  possibly  do  from  guano.  On  the  ground  we  tried 
with  five.  cwt.  of  guano  for  Turnips,  and  twenty  tons 
farm-yard  manure,  the  crops  of  Turnips  were  equal. 
The  next  crop,  which  v/as  Wheat,  the  part  which  was 
tilled  with  guano  produced  the  best  crop.  There  is  a 
clear  benefit  to  the  farmer  :  he  can  raise  more  Turnips 
by  the  aid  of  guano,  which  gives  him  more  food  for  his 
cattle,  and  of  course  makes  more  manure  for  him  after- 
wards. The  prices  of  guano  vary — say  Peruvi;in  10/. 
per  ton,  Ichaboe  11.  IO5.;  but  I  find  there  is  not  such 
a  difference  in  their  virtues,  so  that  I  conclude  Ichaboe 
is  the  cheapest.  I  cannot  omit  observing  that  guano  is 
also  useful  in  killing  worms  when  it  is  applied  to  Grass 
land ;  they  may  be  seen  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
surface,  but  I  think  guano  should  be  mixed  with  salt. — 
Jb\  Farrer,  of  Oulton,  said  he  applied  guano  last 
year,  and  there  was  less  Grass  in  June  on  the  part  where 
the  guano  was  put  than  on  those  parts  where  it  was  not 
sown  ;  but  w-hen  I  mowed  it  in  August,  it  yielded  five 
tons  from  four  acres,  and  the  fog  or  after  Grass  was  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  quality  of  the 
hay  was  very  good.  I  have  tried  it  for  Turuips  as  fol- 
lows : — I  put  6  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano,  and  20  tons  of 
manure,  a  mixture  of  horse,  pig,  farm  yard,  and  night 
sou.  I  spread  each  on  the  ground,  and  ploughed  it  up 
into  ridges,  sowing  theTurnips  on  the  top.  The  manured 
Turnips  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  until  about  ten  days 
since  ;  but  now  the  guano  has  outgrown  them.  I  also 
tried  guano  on  four  large  patches  of  Grass  in  one  place 
particularly.  The  Grass  was  distinctly  better  the  first 
and  second  year.  Mr.  Hislop. — I  have  not  used  it  ex- 
tensively, especially  in  its  dry  or  powdered  state,  but 
made  into  a  liquid,  two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I 
have  .applied  the  liquid  twice  in  the  year  to  Carrots  and 
Cauliflowers.  Its  effects  in  killing  the  grubs  on  Car- 
rots was  wonderful,  although  next  year  it  did  not  seem 
to  do  such  execution  on  the  vermin.  When  I  tried  4 
cwt.  per  acre  with  manure,  the  tops  were  greener,  but 
no  material  difference  iu  weight  produced  ;  but  where 
I  tried  eight  cwt.  per  acre,  I  had  a  bushel  of  Potatoes 
more  in  a  row  of  eight  chains  long.  On  the  crop  of 
Barley  the  next  year  I  observed  a  want  of  freshness 
where  the  guano  had  been  sown.  Where  I  sowed  it 
on  Grass  last  year,  it  did  very  poorly,  but  this  year  it 
shows  clearly  its  beneficial  effects. — The  members  came 
to  the  following  resolution — "  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  guano  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  farmer  in  obtaining  luxuriant  crops,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  important  substitute  for  farm 
yard  manure,  in  some  instances  being  found  to  produce 
as  good  crops  at  half  the  cost." 


aHebictos. 

An  Address  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain, 
explaining  the  Principles  and  Use  of  his  Artificial 
Manures.  By  Professor  Justus  Liebig.  Muspratt 
and  Co.,  Liverpool,  Manufacturers  of  the  Manure. 
"  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  manufacture  of  spa 
and  mineral  waters  began,  they  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  members  of  the  faculty,  as  being  deprived 
of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  natural  ones — as  wanting, 
in  a  certain  conditio^  sijie  qua  non — in  a  spiritus  rtctor, 
or  vital  power,  which  alone  g.ave  them  any  medicinal 
qualities.  Thosfe  times  have  passed  now — chemistry  has 
demonstrated  to  a  certamty  what  the  constituents  of 
those  various  waters  are,  and  under  what  forms  and 
compounds  they  are  united  in  them.  It  has  succeeded 
in  combining  them  exactly  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
in  rendering  them  not  only  equal  to  the  natural  ones, 
but  even  more  effective.  Only  from  that  time  physicians 
were  induced  to  connect  certain  effects  on  the  human 
body  with  certain  elements  in  the  waters,  and  were 
enabled,  by  the  light  of  science,  to  add  more  of  this 
element,  or  more  of  that ;  nay,  to  apply,  instead  of  the 
waters  themselves,  the  one  active  element  alone,  as  is, 
for  instance,  the  case  with  iodine  in  indurations  and 
struma.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  mineral  waters  in  Eng- 
land, at  Berlin,  at  Dresden,  at  Vienna,  &c." 

The  above  is  a  paragraph  with  which  Dr.  Liebig  com- 
mences a  chapter  on  artificial  manures  in  this  pamphlet, 
and  the  application  of  the  fact  thus  broached  to  the 
subject  he  discusses  is  very  easy. 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,  at  p.  23, "  that  the  same  principle 
may  be  applied,  partdally,  at  least,  to  the  use  of  manu- 
factured manures,  which,  in  England,  has  just  been 
called  into  existence.  Guano,  that  powerful  manure, 
the  efficacy  of  which,  in  a  judicious  application,  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  in- 
telligent farmers,  cannot  be  supplied  for  a  much  longer 
period,  because  the  rich  stores  in  Chili  and  Africa  must 
be  shortly  exhausted.  As  it  is  only  in  very  dry  coun- 
tries that  it  is  found,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  many 
*  This  night  soil  includes  the  urine  with  it. 
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Tiore  places  contiiining  it,  and  what  are  we  then  to  do! 
My  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  tlie  question, 
ivhetlier,  according  to  our  experience,  and  the  present 
3tate  ot"  science,  a  manure  niigiit  not  be  composed  which 
could  replace  the  genuine  guano  in  its  eflects,  and 
whether  I  could  not,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  point 
out  a  way  of  preparing  cue  equal  to  it  iu  all  its  chemical 
and  pli}'sical  properties." 

The  fact  that  guano,  like  the  mineral  water,  occurring 
hi  nature,  may  be  advantageously  rtplaced  by  artificial 
preparations  has  long  beea  aclcnowJedged,  Sucli  a 
nianure  "applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  soils,"  should 
contain,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  earthy  and 
alKaline  phosphates,  the  alkalies,  sulphate,  muriate  of 
potash,  common  salt,  salts  of  lime,  especially  gypsum, 
and  salts  of  ammonia.  The  proporiioiij  however,  in 
which  these  should  occur  in  manure  must  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  crop  it  is  to  be  a[)plied  to;  for — and  this  is 
a'  fact  which  has  been  illustrated  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  to  which  doubtless  the  attention 
Df  chemists  will  be  devoted  for  many  years  to  come — 
the  mineral  food  required  by  one  plant  is  different  from 
that  needed  by  another. 


eontain- 


Mkaline  Carbonates 

narhi.nateof  Lime 

l'lMs[thate  uf  Lime 

Piu.i.sphate  of  Ma^^nesia. .. . 
^ulpliate    of    Potash    or) 

s,„la    ] 

Maj,'nL')^i,a    

Cliioride    of   Sodium    or^ 

Putussiura j 

Phosphate  of  Iron  \ 

I'hosph.  of  Alumina,  ttc] 


the  asl 

les  oi 

the  fol 

owmg 

Straw  of               1 

Pota- 

Clo- 

Beans 

Peas. 

toes. 

ver. 

2'.'.38 

12.43 

4.S4 

31.03 

39.60 

47.81 

43.08 

41.01 

G.43 

5.15 

5.73 

1.180 

e.G6 

4.37 

7.82 

0.91 

12.40 

10.16 

2.23 

0.28 

4.63 

2.8 

2.27 

Ashes 

of 

Hay. 

3.0 

0.9 

40.8 

8.84 
21,8 
3.00 

1.27 


"  In  these  analyses  Silica  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  it  is  found  in  all  soils,  and  need  not  be  supplied. 
One  hundred  weight  of  the  ashes  of  Potatoes,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  following  plants,  contains — 


Beans 

Potatoes. 

Wheat. 

(Viciafaba). 

Alkahne  Phosphates 

15.75 

52.98 

08.59 

Phosphate    of  Lime  and"! 
Magnesia    ] 

9.00 

38.02 

28.40 

Phosphate  of  Iron    

0.20 

0.07 

0.00 

Sulphate  uf  Potash 

15.07 

0.00 

1,84 

Carb.  of  Potash  and  Soda. . 

51.70 

0.00 

0.00 

"  What  is  wanting  of  the  100  in  the  above  analyses  is 
sand,  coal,  or  loss.  Fi-cm  these  researches  it  appears, 
that  for  stalks  and  leaves  we  require  other  elements 
than  for  seeds.  The  former  contain  no  alkaline  phos- 
phates, but  they  require  for  their  development  and 
growth  a  rich  supply  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates. On  the  other  hand  the  carbonates  .are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  seeds,  which,  however,  arc  very  rich  in 
phosphates.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a  rational 
farmer  must  supply  both,  as  well  its  all  the  others.  If 
he  supplies  only  phosphates,  and  does  not  restore  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  his  soil  will  become  gradually 
barren — it  will  be  exhausted  in  those  necessary  elements 
for  the  development  of  stalks  and  seeds,  without  which 
no  form.ation  of  seed  can  be  expected.  If  he  supplies 
the  alkalies,  lime,  and  sulphates  .alone,  iu  a  given  time 
he  ^vill  get  no  more  grain.  All  constituents  of  the 
manure,  if  they  are  supplied  aloue,  have  this  great  de- 
fect, that  by  them  the  soil  is  impoverished  in  other 
equally  important  substances.  No  one  of  itself  can 
maintain  the  fertility." 

The  theory  of  artificial  manuring  seems  to  be  now 
perfect ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  a  perfect  practice  can 
yet  be  founded  upon  it.      What  we  want  to  enable  this,  is 


,„       .       ,      ,  ..  IVliscellaneous. 

H,„         „ ■     -      „         ,.       (^'"'■"'"i'o"?',  '">'•  ". ,  P;  437).-In  the  following  Table  of  nutritive  equivalents  I  have  joined  to  the  numbers  -iven  hv 
theory,  the  results  as  far  as  known  to  me,  obtamed  by  practical  observers.    The  normal  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  seveiaTldnds"  ,f  ?oo  1 
md  the  proportion  of  azote  are  also  indicated.  V/lien  the  theoretic  equivalents  do  not  differ  too  "reatlv  from  the  fir,n.l=  f  !.„f      i        i 
.nnent   IshonM   be  inelmed  to  give  them  the  preference,  on  acco/int  of  the  great  difficuUy  fii  pt^t  oe    f'L^^^^^^^^^ 

jquivalent  of  Mangold  Wurzel  was  found  to  be  400  on  introducing  44  lbs  ?uto  the  dailv  allowinoe  •   'iOn  Jn  ,   1  hol^  ?,  , /?     ,  J 

equivalent,  had  we  substituted  55  lbs.  of  the  roots  for  11  lbs.  of  h.ay.^nd  it  may  ^^l^^::::Td'^::^':^^Z::tZZ 
Direct  experiment  is,  m  my  opmiou,  indispensable  ;  but  only  to  control  within  sufficiently  Vide  linfts    the"  ts  of 
EQUIVALENTS    OF    THE    NUTBITIVE    VALUE    OF    DIFFERENT    KINDS    OP    FOOD 


Feeding  of  Animals.- 


l>y  this  substitution, 
jfiemical  analysis. 


Names  op  DiFFEiirNT  Kinds  of  Food. 


.^oninion  n.atural  Meadow-hay 

Ditto  uf  very  clioice  quality  

Statural  Meadow-hay  picked 

[fay  i'ree  from  the  more  woody  stems 

Dit  to  Lucerne 

Red  Clover  of  the  second  year  cut  when  in\ 

rlower,  dried ] 

Ditto  Green 

Sew  }yhcat-straw  (Alsace,  1841) 

^Id V.'heat-straw,from  the  military  stores^t  Paris 

Ditto  lower  parts  of  stems • 

Ditto  upper  parts,  including  spike 

<rew  Kye-straw  (Alsace) 

Did  ditto  (Paris)  

lat-straw \    ' 

3arley-straw .'.!!!!!!!!!! 

^^ea-straw    '\ 

klillet-straw   '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Juekwheat-straw     "  \\  \\  \\  \\  \ 

jontil-straw    .'!!!!.* 

'ares  cut  in  flower  and  dried '.'...'.'.'.'..'. 

*otato-leaves 

langold- Wurzel  leaves '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 

/Orrot-leaves !!..*!!.*'** 

.caves  and  green  stems  of  Jerusalem  Artichoki 

.ime-leaves 

lanada  Poplar-leaves !.!!!!!!!!" 

)ak-Ieaves 

Lcacia-le.aves  (Autumn) !!!!!!!!!!! 

learted  Cabbages    

>wedish  Turnips,  1841  (Alsace)  ............" 

!om  mon  Turnips 

langold-Wm-zel,  183S 

^^liite  SilesianBeet !!!!.'.'!! 

iarrots '.'.'..'. 

erusalem  Artichokes,  1839 

litto,  1838 

otatoes,  1S3S 

itto,  133G    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

'ittu,  preserved  in  pits !.'.'!,'!'* 

;efuse  of  Cider-press  dried  iu  the  air  '.'!!."!" 

ulp  of  Sug.ar-beet  from  the  press 

ares  in  seed 

ield  Beans    !!!!!!!! 

i^hite  Peas  dried !.*!!!!!! 

idney  Beans  (white) 

entils 

cw  Indian  Corn '.\\\  \\  \ 

Qckwheat \\\ 

arley,  1830  (Alsace)  ...!.'.'.".'.".'.'.".'.' 

arley-rrieal  from  military  stores  (Paris).' '.'.'.'" 

itto  (Alsace) /       .... 

ats,  18SS  (Alsace) .' 

itto,  1830 '_'"' 

ats,  military  stores  (Paris) 

j-e  (Alsace),  1838 

itto,  1836 

heat,  1836  (Alsace)  . '. 

itto,  1S38 .■;_■ 

he.at  (ditto)  from  highly'_m.a'nured'land! !!  i! ! 

heat-Hour  (Alsace) 

■csh  branfrom  the  mill  (Alsace) 

•an,  from  military  stores  (Paris) 

heat-chaff  \     

ce  (Piedmont)    .*.'.'!.*.'." 

eds  of  Madia  sativa .'.*.'.*'.' 

ko  of  ditto 


o 
>5 


11,0 
14,0 
18.3 
14,0 
10,0 

10,1 

70,0 

26,0 

8,5 

,■5,3 

9,4 

18,7 

12,6 

21,0 

11,0 


19,0 
11,0 
9,2 
11,0 
76,0 
88,9 
70,9 
86,4 
65,0 
62,6 
57,4 
63,0 
92,3 
91,0 
92,6 
67,3 
86,0 
87,0 
79  " 

'  75  5 
75i9 
79,4 
70,8 
6,4 

70,0 

14,6 
7,9 
8,6 
5,0 
9,0 

18,0 

12,5 

13,2 

13,0 

13,0 

20,8 

12,4 

14,0 

11,5 

11,6 

10, 

14,5 

16,0 

12,5 

37,1 

13,8 

7,0 

.3,4 

8,1) 


1  c  .  c  S'd 
,  a  >-.  iJ  o  CJ 
41   t- 


<  c 


1,34 
1,50 
2,40 
2,44 
1,60 

1,70 


0,30 

0,53 

0,43 

1,42 

0,30 

0,50 

0, 

0,30 

1,95 

0,9li 

0,54 

1,18 

1,10 

2,80 

4,.'i0 

2,94 

2,70 

3,26 

2,29 

2,16 

1,60 

3,70 

1,83 

1,70 

1,70 

1,43 

2,40 

1,60 

2,20 

1,60 

1,80 

1,18 

0,63 

6,13 
5,60 
4,20 
4,30 
4,40 
2,00 
2,40 
2,02 
2,46 
2,20 
2,20 


l-cake  (Linseed) \ 

ipe-eake [[\\ 

Id  of  I'lcasure  cake 

rap-seed  cake  \\\\ 

ppy-seed  cake   

t-cake \\ 

ech-mast  cake .*.* 

rth  Pea  cake  (Arachis). ..' .'.'.'.' 

ied  Acorns 

'use  of  Grapes  dried  in  the'  air.' 


.11, 
.13,4 
.10,5 
0,5 
6,0 
6, 
6,0 
0,2 
6,6 


48,2 


1,98 

1,70 

2,27 

2,33 

2,30 

3,18 

2,00 

2,18 

V 

0,94 

],.39 

4,00 

5, 

6,00 

6,60 

5,93 

4,78 

6,70 

5,59 

3,53 


1,16 
1,,'!0 
2,00 
2,10 
1,38 

1,54 

9,04 

0,27 

0,49 

0,41 

1,33 

0,24 

0,42 

0,30 

0,26 

1,79 

0,78 

0,48 

1,01 

1,14 

0,65 

0,50 

0,85 

0,37 

1,46 

0,86 

0,92 

0,72 

0,28 

0,17 

0,13 

0,21 

0,18 

0,30 

0,33 

0,42 

0,30 

0,37 

0,30 

0,59 

0,38 

4,37 

6,11 

3,84 

4,68 

4,00 

1,64 

2,10 

1,70 

2,14 

1,90 

1,74 

1,9: 

1,70 
1,50 
2,00 
2,09 
2,00 
2,05 
2,80 
1,30 
2,  .30 1 
0,85 
1,20 


100 
98 
68 
66 
83 

75 

311 

426 
235 
280 

80 
479 
250 
383 
460 

64 
147 
240 
114 
101 
209 
280 
136 
311 

79 
134 
125 
160 
411 
676 
885 
648 
069 


160 


3,07 
6,00 
6,20 
4,92 
5,61 
4,21 
5,30 
5,24 
3,31 
8,33 
0,80 
1,71 1 


43 
41 
85 
50 
136 
96 
31 
23 
22 
23 
21 
27 
21 
22 
36 
14 
143 
68 


250 


130 


200 


200 


108 


250 


270 


100 


150 


100 


260. 


90 


100 


200 


a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mineral  and  organic  consti- 
tuents of  plants,  and  '/jaAvedonotyotposses3,asanyone 
may  ascertain  by  comparing  the  statements  of  chemists 
on  that  head.  However,  Professor  Liebig  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  existing  authorities  on  t  le  subject;  and, 
if  m  the  present  stage  of  chemistry  in  its  application  to 
agriculture,  farmers  are  to  trust  to  chemists  at  all,  wo 
know  not  to  whom  they  should  give  more  of  their  confi- 
dence than  to  hiin.  He  has  prep.ared  prescriptions  for 
manures  to  be  used  for  the  different  cultivated  plants, 
.and  he  has  intrusted  the  execution  of  them,  under 
competent  superintendence,  to  Messrs.  Muspratt  of 
Liverpool. 

There  is  much  very  useful  information  in  this  pam- 
phlet  which  these  gentlemen  are  circulating  as  an  ad- 
vertisement of  their  connection  with  Professor  Liebi", 
and  which  will  doubtless  interest  the  reader  eventliough 
he  .should  not  test  its  accuracy  by  the  purchase  and  uso 
of  Professor  Liebig's  manure.  In  saying  this,  we  do 
not  mean  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  manure  is  prepared— that  is 
unquestionable  — but  there  m,ay  be  variable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  action  of  manures  with 
which  we  are  yet  unacquainted.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  we  may  know  how  to  manufacture  a  successful 
manure,  we  have  not  yet  the  means  of  making  a  per- 
fectly economical  one.  Ability  to  adopt  true  economy 
in  the  art  of  manuring,  depends  not  only  on  a  know- 
ledge of  what  plants  require  in  order  to  their  full  de- 
velopment in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  growth  ; 
but  also  on  a  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess,  of  tho 
stores  which  nature  has  ready  for  their  use,  both  in  any 
particular  soil  and  in  the  air.  It  would  be  wasteful  t'o 
supply  them  with  all  they  want  independently  of  these. 

Tenanl'.s      Eight     to 
Une,vhausted    Improve- 
ments.— The  usual  allow- 
ances  in    the   north   of 
Lincolnshire  to  outgoing 
tenants  for  unexhausted 
improvements     are     as 
follows  : —  Bone-dust. — 
This    is    considered    to 
last  for  three  years,  and 
a  tenant  quitting  in  tho 
spring  of  1845  receives 
therefore   two-thirds    of 
the  cost  of  what  he  put 
on    in    1S44    (one-third 
being   supposed    to     bo 
exhausted  by  his  Turnip 
crop),  and  one-third  i/J 
what  he  put  on  in  1S43, 
of  wliich  he  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  other  two- 
thirds    in    the    crops  of 
that  year  and  of  1844. 
Precisely  the  same  [)rin- 
ciple  is   adopted  in  the 
following  improvenientsi, 
the  only  difference  being 
the     number    of    yeaiii 
which  each   is  assumed 
to  last,    and  which  ava 
as   follows  :  —  Marl    or 
chalk,  seven  years  ;  lime,^ 
five  years  ;  clay,  put  on 
sandy  land,  four  years, 
and     on    some     estates 
seven    years,    which    is 
prob.ably  a  fairer  allow- 
ance.      Draining     with 
tiles  or  stone,  when  the 
tenant  p.-iys    the    wholo 
cost,  seven  ye.ars.     This 
is,  however,  now  a  raro 
case,  the  usual  practice 
being    for  the   landlord 
tofind  the  tiles.     In  this 
ease  the  tenant  lias  ge- 
nerally no  allowance  for 
putting  them  in  if  he  has 
had  a  crop  off  the  land, 
though  hecertaiulyought 
to  have  a  proportion  o? 
the  cost,  as  it  must  often 
happen    that    the    first 
crop  will  not  pay  for  tho 
labour    of  draining.     K; 
would  probably  be  light 
to  put  this  on  the  same 
footing  as  bones.  Drain- 
ing with  sods  or  Tliorns,. 
four  years.     This  allow 
ance,    I    believe,   is  not' 
always  made.      Indeed, 
this   mode  of  draining  in 
now  not  much  practised.. 
The  tenant  is  .also  paiti' 
the  cost  price  of  the  seed& 
sown  the  spring  previous-  , 
to  quitting,  and  for  tho 
labour   of   sowing,    &c., 
provided   they   are    noi 
stocked,  after  the  1st   of 
Nover.ober,  and  have  not 
beePj  unfairly  stocked  be- 
fo''.e.    When   seeds   are 
't)Ioughed  up  for  Wheat 
M.  J.  B.^  I  the  autumn  previous  to 
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quitting,  he  is  allowed  for  herbage  uutil  the  end  of  the 
terra  ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  allow  anything  on  plough- 
ing up  Clover-stubble  for  Wheat,  that  being  considered 
4he  crop  which  ought  to  lollow  Clover  as  a  matter  of 
course.  For  naked  fallow,  on  strong  land,  he  is  allowed 
for  ploughing  and  all  tlie  labour  performed,  but  not  for 
rent  or  taxes,  unless  he  paid  for  them  ou  entry.  The 
cost  of  seed  and  labour  on  corn  sown  for  the  incoming 
tenant  is  of  course  always  paid  by  the  latter.  Tlie  tenant 
iias  the  right  to  remove,  or  can  claim  to  be  paid  for,  any 
buildings  put  up  by  himself  on  "  bay  stones,"  where  the 
buildings  do  not  enter  into  the  ground,  hut  he  canuut 
remove  a  building  attached  to  the  fieelinld,  nor  even 
claim  an  allowance  for  it  except  by  special  agreement. 
On  some  estates  buildings  are  allowed  for  like  other  im- 
provements on  a  term  of  20  years.  A  tenant  cannot 
break  up  Grass-laud  without  permission,  nor  sell  any 
straw,  hay,  or  manure.  He  is  bound  to  keep  the  build- 
ings, fences,  gates,  and  ditches,  in  good  repair,  and  to 
leave  them  so.  All  these  claims  and  matters  are  left  to 
be  settled  by  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  the 
-outgoing  tenant,  and  the  other  by  the  landlord  or  incom- 
ing tenant  ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  then  by  a  tliird 
party,  to  be  named  by  the  arbitrators  before  they  begin 
to  act.  These  customs  are  all  so  well  established  on 
this  estate,  that  it  is  tjuite  unnecessary  to  insert  them 
in  the  ordinary  agreements  fur  farms  ;  and  1  find  on 
Lord  Yarborough's  property  the  simple  form  of  agree- 
ment, which  I  believe  you  have  seen,  quite  sufficient. 
They  are  aUo  pretty  generally  followed  through  this  part 
of  the  county,  unless  where  modified  by  regular  agree- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  allowances  I  have  mentioned, 
a  fresh  one  has  just  been  established  on  this  estate, 
having  become  desirable  from  the  increasing  importance 
of  its  subject.  It  is  an  allowance  for  oil-cake  given  to 
stock,  wliich  you  are  aware  has  a  most  important  effect 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  manure,  though  there  is 
seldom  much  profit  to  he  made  from  it  on  the  stock 
itself.  The  allowance  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  manure  is  improved  to  the  extent  of  half  the  value 
of  the  oil-cake  consumed  ;  but,  to  get  a  fair  average  as 
to  both  quantity  and  price,  it  is  made  to  extend  over 
the  last  two  3'ears,  and  the  allowance  is  two-sixths  of 
the  cake  used  in  the  last  year,  and  oue-sixth  of  that 
used  in  the  previous  one  ;  making  together  the  half  of 
a  year's  consumption.  Oil-cake  given  to  hox*ses  is  ex- 
eluded,  as  I  conceive  the  benefit  to  their  manure  would 
be  comparatively  triHing,  and  an  allowance  for  it  would 
tend  to  make  cake  supersede  the  legitimate  food  of  the 
horses  in  the  last  year  of  a  tenancy.  Cake  given  to  sheep 
in  the  field  is  also  excluded.  This  decision  has  been 
come  to  after  careful  consideration  and  inquiry,  partly 
-on  the  ground  that  the  benefit  to  the  sheep  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  cake  withoat  regard  to 
the  manure,  and  partly  from  the  greater  difficulties  at- 
tending the  getting  a  correct  account,  and  the  increased 
liability  to  fraud. — G.  M.  Williams;  English  Agricul- 
tural Societi/'s  Journal. 

How  to  Judge  an  Aniwal  that  will^Failen  Eaaily. — 
The  first  criterion  for  judging  of  the  disposition  of  the 
beast  ;to  fatten  quickly,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  peculiar 
soft,  supple  feel  of  the  skin  which  is  commonly  called 
handling  well  ;  this  is  generally  accompanied  by  hair 
of  a  soft,  fine  quahty,  in  great  plenty  ;  the  eye  should 
be  full  and  clear,  and  the  head  well  formed  ;  the  shoulders 
not  upright,  but  lying  well  back;  the  chest  full,  the  ribs 
deep  and  well  arched  out,  the  flanks  well  down,  the  hips 
nearly  level  with  the  backbone,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  as  to  width,  the  rumps  wide,  and  not 
too  low  down,  appearing  as  if,  when  fat,  the  tail  and 
rumps'  ends  would  be  level  (but  this  the  butchers  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  fool's  pohit) ; 
the  purse  should  be  of  a  full  size,  and  soft  to  the  the 
touch  (this  I  consider  a  material  point)  ;  the  twist  good, 
and  the  legs  short  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  car- 
cass, as  the  offal  will  be  light  in  proportion  to  the  leg- 
bone.  Next  observe  the  temper  of  the  animal :  in 
selecting  from  a  considerable  drove  you  will  often  find 
beasts  possessing  many  of  these  good  points,  yet  iu  lower 
condition  than  some  of  the  animals  of  a  worse  appear- 
ance ;  consider  well  whether  this  mu}'  not  arise  from 
the  masterful  disposition  of  the  ill-made  one,  and  whe- 
ther, when  put  to  fatten  where  every  beast  may  eat  his 
share  of  food  without  disturbance,  the  good-bred  one 
"will  not  soon  sui-pjiss  his  more  masteri'ul  neighbour.  If 
you  observe  a  beast  that  is  constantly  watching  an  op- 
portunity of  goring  any  other  that  comes  in  his  way, 
leave  him  beliind,  even  if  he  is  much  heavier  than  those 
you  select  ;  he  may  be  a  great  trouble  to  you ;  and 
although  the  jobber  may  thiuk  you  have  selected  them 
badly,  he  will  sell  them  according  to  what  they  are 
■worth  at  the  time,  and  the  present  weight  is  the  grfat 
point  with  him.  For  this  reason  always  select  the 
animals  before  purchasing,  rather  than  agree  to  give  a 
certain  price  per  liead  to  pick  where  you  like  from  the 
drove.  I  think  the  quality  of  an  animal  is  of  more 
consequence  than  his  form,  for  common  fattening  pur- 
poses, but  have  both  good  if  you  can.  But  if  you  are 
thinking  of  fattening  an  animal  to  show  for  a  prize,  be 
sure  to  have  his  form  as  perfect  as  possible  ;  for  all  the 
flesh  you  may  lay  on  him  will  not  hide  any  great  defect 
in  his  form  :  also  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  the  animal 
is  descended  ;  lU  to  1  but  the  progeny  becomes  similar 
to  the  progenitor.  But  this  is  generally  a  most  un- 
profitable affair,  and  1  strongly  recommend  all  young 
farmers  to  leav'e  it  in  the  hands  of  those  gentry  who 
can  afford  the  ,'oss,  many  of  whom  there  are  in  the 
country,  and  they  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  their 
patriotism,  for  it  c  ertainly  shows  the  capabilities  of 
difiierent  breeds,  anJ   thereby  enables  the  observing 


farmer  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  othera.  Never 
buy  any  animals  that  are  excessively  poor ;  they  will 
consume  a  great  deal  of  food  before  they  are  got  into 
health  enough  to  fatten G.  Dobito ;  Eiiglish,  Agri- 
cultural Suciety^s  Journal. 

Uf^e  of  Bones  as  Manure. — Both  the  organic  and  in- 
organic parts  of  bones  are  fertilisers  :  the  total  action  of 
the  iuorganic  is  greater  than  that  of  the  organic  ;  when 
applied  in  conjunction  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard the  action  of  the  former  ;  this  tendency  may  be 
counteiMcLed  by  pulverising  the  bones  ;  it  may  be  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  dissolving  the  bones  iu  a 
diluted  acid;  and  the  fertilising  influence  of  the  bones 
thus  treated  will  be  quadrupled.  This  latter  conclusion 
is,  moreover,  a  practical  truth  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
it  cifers  a  saving  of  one-half  the  usual  cost  of  the  ma- 
nure ;  and  the  various  circumstances  under  which  the 
sever;!l  applications  which  tupport  tliis  conclusion  were 
tried,  without  one  contradictory  result,  place  that  con- 
clusion beyor.d  the  possibility  of  error,  and  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  practice  has  already  realised  what  theory 
previously  promised — "  i.he  most  important  saving  which 
was  ever  held  out  in  the  use  of  manure." — J,  H annum  ; 
Ejiglish  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 


Nr.tices  to  CorrespoTidenfs. 
Baking  Bread — TTe  have  received  inquiries   regarding   the 
patent  process  referred  to  iu  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  paper  lately 
publisliL^d :  will  any  one  connected  with  the  patent,   or  ac- 
quainted with  the  process,  describe  it  in  detail  ? 
Barley — G  A — The  six-rowed  variety  is  not  conunonly  culti- 
vated.   A  six-rowed  -tiaked  Barley  is  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  France, 
Chaff-cotti-e — C  n — "We  are  unable  to  choose  for  you,  where 
there  are  so  many  professing  to  be,  and  indeed  which  are 
nearly  of  equal  value.     If  you  consider  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  English  Agricultural  Society  to  he  safe  guides,  you 
may  follow  them — see  Prize  Lists  of  the   Society's   shows. 
Eut  even  then  you  will  have  to  exercise  your  o'vvn  judgment, 
for  their  decisions  in  successive  years  are  various. 
CiDEE — An  Old  Siibscriber  asks  for  information  about  making 
cider,  pai-ticularly  how  long  fermentation  should  be  suffered 
to  continue,  and  how  it  can  he  stopped  without  injury  to  the 
liquor  ? 
Faeh  Buildings — 7"  T— Your  paper  cannot  he  published  till 
next  \veek.     We  have  not  yet  determined  regarding   the 
plan.     There  are  two  or  three  objections  we  should  make  to 
some  of  its  details  : — There  is  no  immediate  connection  be- 
tween stall  and  straw-room  ;  the  cart-shed  has  a  southern 
exposure,  ttc.     There  is  time  enough  before  we  put  it  in  type 
for  you  to  inform  us  whether  you  will  submit  to  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  paper  without  the  plan  ;  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, cannot  he  published  for  two  or  three  weeks.     Have 
you  noticed  remarks  on  the  subject  at  pages  447,  461,  533, 
and  551. 
Gas  LiQcoa — P  M Fislier — "What  per  centage  of  ammonia  does 
it  contain  ?   ascertain  this,  and  then  soak  sawdust,  or  any 
absorbent  material,  ■nith  it,  so  that  in  the  quantity  of  com- 
post you  apply,  there  shall  he  from  50  to  100  &s.  ot  ammonia 
per  acre. 
GaAKO — ABowicTi — We  would  sow  it  in  wet  weather,  early  in 
Api-il ;  and  han-ow  it  well  in  over  the  young  Wheat.     It  is 
wasteful  policy  to  apply  soluhle  manures  to  land  in  autumn. 
HoESE-HOES — C  i? — You  will  not  find  one  equally  appUcable  to 
cora  and  green  crops.    Probably  Messrs.  Garrett's  horse-hoe, 
woi'lting  in  as  maUy  furrows  as  their  drilling  machine,  is  as 
good  a  corn  horse-hoe  as  any ;  and  the  points  you  must  look  to 
in  choosing  one  for  green  ci'ops  are  cheapness,  simplicity,  and 
ahUity  to  stir  or  pare  the  ground  at  pleasure,  and  at  various 
widths.     There  are  many  implements  wliich  profess  to  do  all 
this,  and  we  cannot  choose  for  you. 
Stable  Pceifiee— </i? — We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  excepting 
that  it  acts  by  fixing  the  ammonia.    Of  course,  in  om*  igno- 
rance of  it,  we  can  give  no  opinion. 
Waets  ox  A  Cow's  Uddee — A  Sul/scriber — ifuiiate  of  ammo- 
nia 3  drachms,  powdered  savin  1  ounce,  lard  1^  ounces  ;  to 
he  rubbed  well  together,  and  applied  daily  to  the  warts.     If 
the  cow  is  not  in  milk,  and  the  warts  are  large,  they  may  be 
removed  by  operation,   either  with  the  knife    or   cautery, 
ir.  C.  S. 
Weeds — Gruh — Succulent    weeds   may  be   converted   into    a 
blackened  and  lifeless  mass,  applicable  as  manure  by  mixing 
them  layer  for  layer  in  a  compost  with  quicklime. 
y^HEAT—F  Fairhank—lt  is  a  large  and  rather  coarse-grained 
Wheat.    The  ears  are  very  prolific,  but  too  chaffy  for  a  wet 
season. 
%^  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iilatfefts. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  15.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

M!lSi;(,tB,  H(^reIordB,itC.  4?    0  ifis  ?  j   fc!--"!  LcinK- wools      -         -     4b  4to  4fl  6 
urt  Hdrne  -     3     8       -1     0  I    Kwe-;  und  FGCond  quality 


ind  quality  Himei^ 
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Beitnmrna&H.ilf-brpdii     4    8       6    0, 

Bf^iHts,  38i[>:  Sheep  and  Lambs.  P5.f!4n  :  Calves.ilSS:  PlKe.321- 
We  bave  an  unneualiy  large  3ii[Ji»ly  d  Beasifl  to-day,  bur  a  preat  many  of 
very  intVriorqu^lSty  ;  the  best  descriptions  ere  ccnsequpntly  notmaclilnwer, 
aitho'iph  the  quantity  caaaea  a  depression.  The  ben  Kcoie  are  siiH  worth 
ah-  lit  ^a  2d,  and  b?it  l^hn^t-hn^rs  4?. — The  supply  of  Sheep  ie  flbout  the  satn-* 
au  of  late  ;  trade  is  very  heavy;  the  best  nid  !)<  ivns  maintain  'heir  pric",  but 

I'hfr   qualities  are  lower.  —  i.amb  irade  coctiauea   brisk Veal  and  Foik 

hardly  ao  Koot*- 

Feidat,  Sept.  19. 

Trade  is  heavy  for  Beef;  the  best    qualiiipa   are  maltinp;  the   same  as  on 
IVI'-ndav,    Second-rate  are  dlfBciilt   obe  dii-pciafrd  f  f ;  several  remaiounBold. 

—  G^od  Muttnn  is  nnt  very  plentiful,  ar.d  fiiily  rpn'ises  Mund^iy'fl  qaotationa. 

—  Lamb  U  dear:  tha   b^st  qualitips  arc  wmth  :<boiit  fia  ud.— Good  Calves  are 
in  Tcquett;  choice  qualitifS  readily  maJc"  fip.-Pork.  48  to  hs. 

Be*wts,793:  ^h«el' and  Lambs.  tilOCI ;  Usdveo.  286;    fi({»,  288. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Sept.SO.— There  has  been  a  good  supply 
of  Fruit  and  Vej^etahles  of  almost  every  kind  dming  the  past 
week,  and  they  have  been,  generally  speaking,  of  excellent 
quality.  Pine-apples  have  not  altered  in  price  since  last  week  ; 
they  are  pretty  pleiitifol,  as  are  also  good  specimens  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes ;  foreign  sorts  are  likewise 
pretty  abundant  at  last  week's  prices.  Peaches  /and  Nectarines 
are  very  plentiful.  Large  quantities  of  Piimis  still  continue  to 
be  imported  from  Havre,  and  English-grown  varieties  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand,  Chenies  are  becoming  vei-y  scarce  - 
the  supply  of  Melons,  both  Spanish  and  English,  is  tolerably 
well  kept  up.  Filberts  are  increasing  in  quantity,  and  realise 
a  better  trade  than  they  did  last  week.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  foreign  Walnuts  is  also  in  the  market,  and,  heing  good 
in  quality,  they  meet  ^vith  a  ready  sale.  The  prices  of  Vege- 
tables have  not  altered  much  from  those  quoted  in  our  last 
report.  Peas  are  scarce,  and  Cauliflowers  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  they  have  been  ;  the  supply  of  Broccoli  is,  however,  on  the 
increase,  and  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Carrots  are  good  and 
plentiful.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Potatoes  bi'ought  to  the 
market  is  still  tainted  by  the  prevailing  disease;  the  demand 
for  good  samples  is  in  consequence  brisk,  and  prices  are  rather 
on  the  rise.  Celery  is  good  and  plentifui.  French  Beans  are 
rather  dearer.  Endive  is  getting  more  plentiful,  and  salading  of 
every  kind  is  abundant.  Mushrooms  are  cheaper.  Cut  tlowers 
chiefly  consist  of  CamelUas,  Pelargoniums,  Auriculas, 
Heliotropes,  Anemones,  Verbenas,  Gardenias,  Heaths,  Alstroe- 
merias,  Fuchsias,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb,,  4*   .  __ 
Grapex,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  ]»  to  it 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  Is 

—  iJIk.  Portugal,  p.  lb..  U  to  \s6d 
Peaches.  Wail,  per  doz,,  Is  to  4* 
Nectarines,  per  dcz..  It  to  it 
Melons,  2*  to  4*  each 

—  Dutch,  i«  to  3s  eath 
Figs,  green,  per  doz,,  2i  to  'is 
riums,  per  ht.-tv.,  2.  to  Ss 

—  Orleans,  per  hf.-ev.,  3#  to  Sa 

—  Green-g..ige8,pei  hi.sv.fis  to  IC* 
Apricois.  fiom  Js  to  3s  per  doz 
Apples,  Detis  ,  per  buah-,4<to7« 

—    Kitchen,  \e  Qd  to  As 


Cabbagea,  per  doz.,  3fl  to  l» 
Caulitlowers,  per  doz.,  °a  to  5j 
Broccoli,  per  bLinch,  6d  to  I*  Gd 
French  Beana,  per  hf.-6v.,  3*  6d  to  3i 
Sorrel, per hf.-aieve,Cd  to  Od 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,U  6d  to  2*  Qd 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  -uja  to  80* 

—  cvt  ,  2»  Gd  to  5/ 

—  bu&ht;l,  laSdto  3j 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2s  eo3j 
Turnips,  per  dnz.,l»  Crf  to  2*  tid 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  la  6a 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2a  to  5i 
Peas,  per  bughel  sieve,  2a  Gd  to  6a 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  ladd  io6# 
Cucumbers,  per  doz,,  2*  to  8a 

—     ridge,  per  doz.,  la  to  3# 
Spinacii,  u.!r  tilove,9d  w  ia6d 
Leeks,  t>er  doz.,  2a  to  3f 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d 
Tumatoes,  per  hf -sv.,  3a  to  Ra 
Celery,  per  bunch,  9d  tn  1.  Gd 


PearB,  per  hf.-?v.,£a  to  4a 

—  JargnnelleH,  per  ht'.sv.,  6t  to  8a 

—  Windsors,  a*  to  3s  Gd 
CbPrrlea,  wall,  per  lb,,  2s  to  da 
Oranges,  pei  dozen,  Js  to2i  Gd 

—    per  100,  8s  to  IBs 
Lemons,  i-er  dozen.  Is  to  2s 

—        per  100,  7«  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
Sweet  Almond!>,  perlb.,  2a  Bd  to  2 
^^  ainuts,  green,  per  peck,  7» 
Filberts.  Bnglitih,  p.lOOlbB.,30* to40* 
Nut»,  Baicelona,  2'ia 

—  Brazil,  16. 

—  Turkey,  16j 
VEGETABLES, 

Vegetable  Marrows,  p.doz,4d  to  la 
Onions,  per  doz, bunches,  2j  to  Ga 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2j  to  3s 

—  opaniah,  per  doz,,  li  6d  lO  4# 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score,  9rf  ti>  Is  3d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  9d  to  Is  3d  ■ 

— .  —        Cos,  6d  to  lj3d 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  9d  to  l»3d 
Muahrijoms,  per  pottle,  la  Gd  to  2# 
Small  .Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  td 
Basil,  green,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Sd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  fid 
Th,-nir\  per  bunch, 4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sn<.  bim.  AdioGd 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3,1 

—  Knots,  per  biindlej  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch .  4d 
Chervil,  ppr  punnet.  2-<  tr.  s^' 


AlAEK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept,  15. 
The  supply  of  EngUsh  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk; 
this  morning  was  small,  consisting  almost  entii-ely  of  new  : 
quality  and  condition  much  the  same  as  last  week  ;  the  wholf 
was  cleared  at  an  advance  of  2s.  per  qr,  ;  free  Foreign  and 
bonded  were  held  for  a  sunilar  enhancement,  which  checked 
business.— Barley  meets  a  slow  sale  at  our  quotations.— Then 
were  scarcely  any  Beans  at  market,  their  late  value  is  fuUj 
supported.—Grey,  "Wliite,  and  Maple  Peas  are  in  great  demand, 
at  an  advance  of  25.  per  qr,  and  Blue  -ks.,  the  three  latter  being 
purchased  for  export  to  Holland.— The  show  of  Oats  was  small, 
which  enabled  factors  to  realise  an  advance  of  fiUly  Qd.  per  qr 
— Haring  about  1000  qrs.  of  AVhite  Mustard  fresh  up,  crushers 
refrained  from  buying,  and  we  must  note  a  decline  of  3s.  to  la 
per  bushel,  a  great  part  remaining  unsold  \  ate  in  the  day.— Th< 
top  price  of  Flour  is  settled  at  49s.  per  sack.- According  to  tht 
Amsterdam  letters  of  the  I2th,  prices  of  Wheat  in  bond  theri 
rule  from  45s.  to  525|fn'hich  is  4s.  to  7s.  per  qr.  above  the  ratei 
for  similar  quaUties  in  this  market.— AU  the  accounts  fron 
Poland  agree  in  representing  the  harvest  in  the  districts  o 
the  Upper  Vistula,  Bug,  Weiprz,  Zaan,  including  the  I'rovince, 
of  Volhynia,  PodoUa,  Sandomir,  Cracow,  and  Gallicia,  a 
having  proved  neai'ly  a  total  failure  ;  prices  in  consequenc 
have  risen  to  snch  an  extent,  that  Wheat  and  Rye,  instead  o 
arriving  from  thence,  is  being  forwarded  up  the  Yistula  fi'on 
Neisrawa  and  Wloclaweck,  where  the  yield,  as  in  the  whol 
country  between  Dantzic  and  Warsaw,  is  also  vei'y  deficient,  s 
much  so  that  pui'chases  were  again  maldng  in  Bantzic  for  Eas 
Prussia  at  2s.  to  Ss.  per  qr.  above  the  prices  offering  from  thi 
countiy, 

BttlTISn,    PEE  IMPEKIAL  QUAETER,  B.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  JSuUolk      .        .     White  50  66 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkehiro           .  54  60 

Barley,  Maltini;  and  dihtilling  2tl3to3^s  Chevalier  30  34 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polanda  £0  23 

Norshumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  £0    22 

Irifh      ....  .         Feed  2u     £3 

Malt,  pale,  ship  ■ 64    60 

-  Hertford  and  Essex CO    66 

Rye ...  29     32 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     35  to  38        Tick  36    39 

PitieoQ,  Heligolana      ,    k9  to  14       Winds  —    — 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    3i  to  43       Maple  34    40 

Friday,  Sept.  19. 
The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  since  Monday  has  bet 
cleared  off  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  over  that  day's  quotations  ;  : 
free  Foreign  there  is  little  doing,  and  late  prices  would  be  a 
cepted  ;  bonded  is  generally  held  at  an  advance  of  "Is.  per  qr.; 
Barley  fully  maintains  its  late  value. —  Beans  are  Is.,  ai 
White,  Maple,  and  Grey  Peas,  23.  per  qr.  dearer. — Oats  a 
scarce,  and  realise  Grf.  to  Is.  per  qr.  more  m.ocey. — The  ti 
price  of  Flour  is  raised  to  53s. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  18. 

Prime  M<»ad,H3y  1C5»  to  US'  I  Nnw  Hay         60- to    908  I  NewClr.   ^ShWU5t 
Inferior  Hay    -         _  —    1  Clover  _  i.-  135    I  StrHw         a6  42 

John  CooFHn,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Market,  Sept.  18. 

Prim- Mead.  Hay    Ifirjs  tollO^.  I  Old  Clover  I2Ckiu183?| 

Inf.Tior  -  65  90       Inferior  do.  100         llij    I  Straw  38ito423 

N(<wUM.y        -  —         —    I  New  Clover  —  —    | 

Joshua  Bakbr,  Hay  Saleflman. 
Whitechapel,  Sept.  19. 

Plnn  Old  Hhy    -      100b  to  1108  I 'Jid  Clover     lEO-lolSOfll 
Interior  Hay      -        —  -      lufr.        ,.        —  -      Straw        32*  to 283 

N#W  Htiy  -         05  90   I  ^J-w  Clover    IfiO         116   1 

Inferior  articles  extremely  dull  sale. 


Red    .  4 

White  62    I 

Grind.  EG 

Feed  19 


Harrow  f^e 
Longpud  — 
Grey        HO 


Aug. 


9  per  Quarter. 
IS     .         .        . 


6i>  G 
55  10 
54     1 


;  (vcekt*  Aggreg.  Aver.  \     65  U 
Juiie^i  on  Foreign  Grain       J?     ■' 


Barley. 

29fl.7d 


Oats 
22(  8rJ 


30     2        22    e 


I  Eeans 


Pet 


Diagram  bhowing  the  Huctuaiions  in  the  price  ot  Corn  on  thi?  average  ot 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  13 


ENGLISH  TIMBEK  AND  BARK.— Sept.  16. 

llound  Timber,  per  load. 

Plank,  perfooicube. 

Inch  board,  p.  ft.  supfl. 

Oak      . 

.       5/103  to  8/   Ob 

3s  Od  to  5b  <'d 

A\A  to  6d 

A^h      . 

.       5     0           7     0 

2     6           4    0 

3             4 

Elm     . 

.       3     0          4     0 

19           2     3 

2             3 

Beech 

.      2  10           3     0 

16           2     0 

2             2i 

Lime 

.       3  10           4  10 

2    0           2     « 

3i           5 

Oak  Eark  (per  load  of  45  cwt.J,  13/.  to  161.                        J  S. 

HOPS,  Friday,  Sept.  19, 

The  late  winde  have  done  very  considerable  damage  to  the  plautatlona  ; 
we  have  more  doing  in  Hops,  and  duly  hastallcii  to  ldo,000/. 

Pattbhdbn  *;  Smith,  Hop-Factora. 


Auo   30       i-EPT.  6      okpt. 


SEEDS,  Sept.  19, 


Canary!      •         -        per  qr  Sft'toSis 

Carraway             -    per  cwi  *2 

Clover,  Keii,  Enf-lish          -  — 

—  —    Eoreiga        -  — 
_      WJiite,  English     -  — 

—  —  Fpreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  14 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  ns 
LioEeed        -        -       per  qr  64 

—  Eal'Jo 


Lln^<eedCHkeB.lfnrrlf^t.P-tOIl7t'^ 

Mustard,  White  -  p.bueh.        r? 

.—       Snperfine     ,,       -     3 1 

_       Brown        „        -     1" 

Rapeoeed,  Englishjporl&st    :  i 

Rape  Cakes  -     pertoa    — 

Sainttoin     .        -        -        .     — 

Tareo,  Eng.  winter  p.btisl^.    0 

—    Foreign  -         .        -      4 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    18 


—    Cake8,Eafj.perloco  IU    Oiwio  Turnip  (too  variable  foiquotatioi 

KlliOSSOaS  AND  1 
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BUNNEV.SFINAT.  SALE. 
CO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  and  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  competitiun,  hy  Auction,  on  the  Premises, 
vingsland  Nursery,  lialls-pond-road,  on  Monduy,  September 
I2d   1845   and  following;  days,  ac  11  o'clock  each  day  (by  order 

,f  the  proprietor  in  consequence  "^ /''Si/nSpiiv  ^cJtoT^Iv^ 
Hichaelmas),  the  whole  ot  tho  valuable  NURSERY  taiUtK, 
■onsistinp  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees  ;  a  cousulcrable  quantity 
)fE\'ercruens  and  Shrubs;  fine  specimens  ot  Magnolias,  etc. 
Vlso  a  collection  of  Choice  Auriculas,  includmp;  all  the  Icadni^ 
varieties,  and  some  fine  Seedlings,  lately  tbe  property  of 
r  Hatchet,  Esq.,  deceased;  Garden  Frames,  Iland-Glasses, 
:iotten  Dunt?,  &c.  May  be  viewed  three  days  prior  to  Sale. 
:3ataloffucs  Gd.  each,  returnable  to  purchasers.  May  bo  had  on 
he  Premises  of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ;  and  of  tho  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


I  TO  GROWERS  OF  ORCIIIDACE-E. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  &  S.  STEVENS  hufx  to  announce 
tlu-v  will  SL'U  by  Auction  at  their  Great  Room,  3S,  Kinj*;- 
.trt'L't  Ctivont-Karden,  on  Friday,  Sept.  2(5,  at  12  o'clock,  a 
^HKiIl  but  Valuable  Collection  of  MEXICAN  ORClIIDACEJi:, 
vhii'li  have  just  arrived,  per  Crusader,  from  Chantia  and  the 
i-iiiitiers  of  Soconosco  and  Chiapas,  with  a  few  very  rare  from 
'(.b;ni,  including  several  Plants  introduced  for  the  first  time 
ntu  tliis  country.  They  will  be  on  view  the  day  previous  to 
he  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  application. 

rO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  tlie  Actinff-Partnership  of 
11  well-known  and  Old-Established  NURSERY  and  SEED- 
jlUSINESS  in  tho  vicinity  of  London,  and  within  three  miles  of 
he  Bank.  Parties  commanding  from  (JOOi.  to  7001.  will  find  this 
In  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

\  For  Particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  IIuiist  and  M'Mollen,  G, 
jeadenhalUstreet,  London. 


rO  BE  LET,  A  SMALL  NURSERY, -iu  a  iiigh 
state  of  cultivation,  and  exceedingly  well  cropped;  Rent 
ery  moderate,  no  Taxes  whatever.  It  has  been  cultivated  as  a" 
Tursery  GO  years,  and  ill  health  is  the  only  reason  for  the  owner 
Lirting  with  it. 

Particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  at  Messrs.  Noble  and 
io.'s.  Seed  Merchants,  Fleet-street,  London ;  or  to  J.  S.,  Post- 
Iffice.  Rickmansworth,  Herts.     Letters  to  be  pre-paid., 


1^0  LET,  with  Possession  at  Micbaehnas,  a  FARM, 
consisting  of  ahout  236  acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  land, 
[tuated  at  lioddesdeu,  Ilertfoi'dshire,  one  mil  ^  and  a  half  from 
ae  Broxbourne  Railway  Station.  For  further  particulars, 
pply  to  the  Bailiff  at  Broxboui*nebuiT. 


GENTEEL  RESIDENCE. 

rO  BE  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession,  A  FREE- 
HOLD DETACHED  BRICK  VILLA,  consisting  of  Bow 
fining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Breakfast  Parloux-,  Four  Sleeping 
,ooms,  Kitchen  and  Offices ;  Chaise-house  and  Stable  ;  a  Green- 
ouse  and  walled-in  Garden.  It  is  2,^  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
ve  from  South  wold. 

For  Particulars,  enquire  of  Giuling  and  Scaiilett.  Grocers, 
Trentham,  near  "Wangford,  Suffolk. 


rO  CORN  DEALERS.  HOP  MERCHANTS,  and 
SEEDSMEN.— An  excellent  opportunity  now  offers  to  any 
arty  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  above  trades,  of 
ui'Chasing  a  retail  business,  whicii  has  been  carried  on  most 
lecessfully  for  about  12  years  ;  the  returns  being  from  SOOOL  to 
),000t.  per  annum,  and  which  may  be  considerably  extended, 
specially  by  any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Setd- 
■ade.  The  business  is  in  an  excellent  situation,  in  one  of  the 
riucipal  towns  in  England.  Tbe  Stock,  which  could  be  reduced, 

Kay  be   taken  to  at  a  valuati*jii  — -For  particulars,   apply  to 
essrs.  Wakner  and  Wakneh,  Cornhiil,  London. 


:ir  ANTED,  TO  CONTP.ACT  for  a  Supply  of  Two 
»  «^  to  Twenty  Hundred  Thousand  Three-years  Transplanted 
,UICK-SET  THORNS,  to  be  delivered  as  theymay  be  required 
in*  planting,  between  the  present  time  and  the  last  day  of  April 
^47.  Address,  with  particulars,  H.  K.B.,  C.  Towneud's,  Esq., 
'-corge-stitect,  Manchester. ^ 

-iTEPtiENSON  AND  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
*  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
id  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
fLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  soHeit  the  iittention  of 
ientific  Horticultimsts  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
jplying  the  Tank  system  to  Piaeries,  Propagating  Hoiisos,  &c., 
,-  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secui-ed 
)  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  .of  pipes  or  flues. 
.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
•lends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
oppei',  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
ow  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
ho  have  not  seen  them  iu  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
arded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  atithority  ;  or  they 
lay  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
urseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
I  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
'  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
atained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Conservatoiies,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
■namental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  aiid  Garden 
ences,  ^Vu'e  Work,  &o.  *tc. 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


^ 


ESTAiSLISHED     SINE     YEAUS. 
:  (iRTICULTUHAL   BUILDERS,  UOT-WATEK, 
■-    AFPAKATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  EUENITURB 
MANDFACTURBBS: 
LEBE     PLACE,      FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 

ROAD,    CHELSEA. 
Fmuntains,  "Vases,  Figures,  &c,  &c.,  in  gheat  vaeiety. 

^UANO,  of  the  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
J  lOi.  10s.  to  IU,  10s.  per  ton  ;  ICHABOE  71.  to  71.  10s  per 
1-1  ;  SALDANIIA  BAY,  5J.  10s.  to  6L  per  ton  ;  according  to 
lantlty  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.  —Wa.  Kokthoutt, 
',  Rood-lane,  Fenchui'ch-street. 


^vi^N^'MP/?0^^ 


ENaLANDINDEPENDENT  OF  ICIIABOE. 
>  RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  buing  the  third  year  of  its 
^  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  l^ypx'actical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  tho 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  tbe 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  Dt.  and 
5t.  iOs.  per  ton.  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  iu  To^vn  ; 
Testimonials  *b  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRA  IN'S 
niGIILY-CONCEN- 
TRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  &c.,  U.  !Jd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  8u  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  xjowerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  he 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  to^vn 
:ind  country- 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,   23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  por  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWBER,  SI.  per  tun,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Supei-phosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomns-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackinars-road. 

/^  UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
VT     ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Vfji.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents. 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street.  September  20. 


^Ml  pro 


^fHE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 

1    COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c..  at 

Four  Guineas  per  Tom— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 

test  of  many  years'    experience,  is    recommended    with    the 

greatest  coniideuee  ;  being  miifcrm  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state..  It  will  be 
fuund  most  useful  for  "Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  iu  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  lurwarded  on  apphcation.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  mai'ket 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
iO,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purseh,  Secretary. 


INSLIE'S    PATENT     DRAINING-TILE 

L      MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  hoys,  and  capable  of  producing  frona  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2-1  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  o£  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30i.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  li,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  tbe  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  SU.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machiiit^,  draining-tilcs  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect fonn  are  prodnucd  at  n,  much  cheaper  I'ate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
-i  tiy  3  incheSj  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s,  to  3s.,  or  3;;.  (id.  per  lOQO,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  aro  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  Iiitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  f<n'  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon, 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  efTectually  dried  during  cold 
reasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

.\  1.  -■K.li-ii-'  v.rAy  !>!.■  seen  at  work  at  Alperton  ;  also  at  Messrs. 
■■■;.,  Ji.',  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
.  '  :;i..  .■i;ir,f  i.;..'."Liv;i.inn,  Regent-Street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Hi,L;-hland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
La-\vi-enee  Hill,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


>yHRASHlNG  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
-^  to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  US,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  iO  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufactiu-e 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  aud  now  much  improved.  Wai'- 
ranted  not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  ChafP-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  he  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  liaud  Dib- 
hling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cuUm'al  Implements,  IIS,  Fenchm'ch-streetj  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


DR.  LIEUIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manm-e  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 
Mahk  FoTHERoiLL,' 40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Biine. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN. 
Engineers.  Agricultural  Implement  Makers.  &c.,  2,  Winslcy- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drjiin  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  tho  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  ■\iz.,  one  man  a.nd  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  IfJ  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        ,,  „         3,000  I  2->        „  „         3,200 

^"^  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transact 
tions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  voL  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
requu-ed  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Macliino_ includes  free  use  of  it. 

CHEAP   AND  DURABLE~ROOFTnG^ 
AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOE.  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 


MAJESTY'S 


M^M.; 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 
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FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  buildings,  BuuhiU- 
»      row,  London,  Maimi'nrtnrerf;  :ind  unlv  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPH.M/:' :^-.    ■"',':'  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  )i;i     ;  nsivc  use  for  Roofing- 

Houses,  Verandahs,  ;iU  kii.i,  ,..     jiLuldin-^s,  Sheds,  and 

fur  COVERING  GARr'E>:  i'.' ...v  ...:-.  i  o  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECT;.-;  Oi-'  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  olhers  to  their  superior  aiticle, 
lohich  has  heeii  exkibited  at  the  Gi-eat  Agricnltui-al  Shows  of  England, 
Seotla/nd,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  tho  l-'rize  for  being  the  best 
o/nd  cheaxiest  article  for  roofing,  tbe,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Comn^issioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  tbe  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
London,  and^in  different  parts  of  the  couatry,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made'.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  tiie  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  sat)urated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  Isambeet  Beunel  fob,  the   Thames  Tunnel,  being 

FOUND  the   MO.ST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    liESISTER   OF   WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impcrrious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  aud  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%'^'-  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (wdiicli  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  jjart  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westniinster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  l^arliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  iead  roofs. 

g^"  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  -where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-b  nil  dings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


DINGLE'S    HAND    DIBBLING    MACHINE    for 
Depositing  all  kinds  of  Sec<l  in  any  soil. 

Registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Dusi-ns  Copyright  Amend- 
ment Act.  G  and  7  Victoria,  C.  65,  No.  16i>. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLC  and  Co.,  PLrMOUTE,  have  purchased 
the  sole  right  and  license  for  manufacturing  and  disposing  of 
this  valuable  machine,  which  wUi  be  I'uimd  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  inventions  ever  oliered  to  the  Agriculturi.st. 

The  Machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  will,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, make  the  hole  and  deliver  the  exact  quantity  of  seed.  It 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

THE  DIBBLING  POINT  IS  OF  SUCH  "A  SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION  THAT   THE  SOIL  CANNOT  CHOKE  IT. 

The  JIachine  is  confidentlv  recommended  by  the  Proprietors, 
as  they  feel  assured  it  will  give  satisfaction.  It  having  but  re- 
cently* been  invented,  it  ■^■as  too  late  for  entry  r.t  ike  Shrews- 
bury Show^;  they  feel  confidence,  howevL'r,  iu  sayiug  that  had 
it  been  shown  there,  it  would  have  received  the  prize. 

It  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  dibbling  Wheat,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Barley,  Peas.  Beans.  &c.  &c. 

PRICE,  THIRTY-FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Including  Bocc  and  Carriage  to  London,   Liverf-ool^   or 

Bristol. 

Agent's  required  in  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  A  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed.  Unknown  cor- 
respondents are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a  reference  in  Lon- 
don. — Union-road.  Plymouth.  Sept.  20.       

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPiSNSION  STOVES, 
of  whicli  more  thsm  Pom-  Tlious^nd  were  sold  last 
winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
tories, their  principle  of  Ventilation  effectually  carrying  off 
all  those  gases  which  are  injui-ious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  Geokge 
&  John  Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- 
streetj  London-bridge, 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  HOD- 
DESDEX,  HERTS,  Established  for  General  and  Scientific 
Education,  including-  evei-y  hraticli  of  Ajnculturc.  Kesideut 
Head  Master,  Mr.  Haselwood;  General  Assistant  Masters,  Mr. 
AiKD  and  Mr.  A.  TV.  Jacksos;  Ac:ricuUure,  Professor  Doxald- 
SOX.  Author  of  "British  Grasses,  Manures,  &c." ;  Botany, 
Professor  Coopeb,  F.L.S..  autlior  of  "The  Botany  of  Sussex," 
ic.  ;  Chemistry,  Professor  EoL^res.  fire  years  Leemrer  at  St. 
Edmund's  College  ;  Geology,  and  Mineralojry,  Professor  Rich- 
.  AEDsox,  F.G.S.  of  the  British  Museum.  Author  of  "Geology 
for  Beginners,"  «tc. :  Manr.gement  and  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Pro- 
fessor "T.  B.  SiMOSDS,  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
London ;  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Professor 
HoLJiES  and  Mr.  A.  "W.  Jaceson  ;  Practical  Surveying  and 
Levelling,  Mr.  Hasel^ood  and  Mr.  A.  W,  Jackson.  The 
course  of  Education  embraces  the  Classics.  Mathematics, 
ZCivtural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Meehamcs,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Land  Surveying, 
Prawing,'  the  French  Language,  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Breeds,  Management  and  Diseases  of  Cattle. 
A  Farm,  consisting  of  400  acres,  an  extensive  Library,  Museum, 
and  Laboratory,  ai"e  attached  to  the  School.  Thehalf  Term  will 
commence  on  Monday,  Gth  October.  Fee,  10  Guineas.  Appli- 
cations for  the  admission  of  Pupils  to  be  addressed  to  the  Head 
Master  of  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
of  whom  every  information  may  be  obtained,  and  references 
had  to  Gentlemen  whose  sons  are  now  at  the  Institution  :  from 
most  of  the  Counties  of  England  ;  also  from  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

l^'TR.  GOADBY  havin?  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
_L^1  serring  objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especiaUy 
the  ?oft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe  in  pei-fecting  the  display 
of  the  struetm*e  of  Insects,  Mollusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  ivhich  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GOADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
iiuids  through  the  medium  of  tJ^e  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadst's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.    The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


£    s.  d. 


The  Viscount  Goderich  5  0 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  5  0 
Rev.  W.  Kirbv  .     5    0 

Sh'  "VT.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.  ...  5 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq^  M.D.  5 
John  Wricht,  -tsq.  .  5 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq."  .  10 
Wm.  Ogilbv,  Esq.  .  10 
VTm.  Snence,  Esq.  .  10 
Vf.^V.  Saunders.  Esq.  2 
J.  M.  Morgan.  Esq.  .  1 
John  Dah-vmple,  Esq.  1 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  .  3 
J.S.Eowerbank,  Esq.  5 
G.  Busk,  Esq.  .     1 

W.  II.  Lloyd.  Esq.     .     5 
J.  Janson,  Esq.  .     5 

Reverend  Professor  Henslow. .'_'/. 
-^*  Subscriptions  mn"  be  paid  to  the  account  of  "W.  Spencs, 
E.=n.     .ir   Sir  G.  Prt'-e/ Bart..   SI-i--  v   t  c,^  f}    r----^    B-    xers, 
]""'  ''inia,a-street,   or  by  Post-olitce  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

SFExcr,  13,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


H.n.n.  Prince  Albert  20 

0 

0 

The    Ardibishop    of 

Canterb-jry             .  10 

0 

0 

The  i)ulce  of  Nortb- 

uiiiberinnd 

Tbe    M.iiiiuess    of 

Korlbnmpton.P.R.S.lO  10 

0 

The  iiisht.p  of  Iv'ur- 

wkb.  P.L.S.            .    5 

0 

0 

Ths  E:irl  of  Derby, 

P.Z.S.     .        .        .10 

0 

0 

Rirv.  P.  W.  Hope,  P. 

Eut.  Roc.         .        .  10 

0 

0 

Th'.s.  Eel!,   Esq.,  P. 

Mieroscop.  Soc.       .  10 

0 

0 

Tbe  J.ttrd  iJrougham.     5 

0 

0 

Tlie  Karl  of  Ripon    .  10 

0 

0 

The  Earl  Fitzv.illiam  10 

0 

0 

£   s. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS-CULTIVATED 
-*•  >  r.V  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LO^'DO^.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
■  Synonyms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
pui-t:ir.t  varieties  of  hardj-  Fmit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

S<'Id  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  '_'l.  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  LCSG3IAN  (t  Co.,  Patemostei'-i-ow ;  J.  Hatchabd,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAT,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivikgtons,  "Waterloo-pi ace ;  and 
hy  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
^s.  Gd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free.,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  5s.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  Gs.  Gd.  to  others). 

A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  he 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 
By  J.  M;.STEKS,  Aldersgate-street,  London  ;  T.  Clat.  Stockport ; 
and  all  Booksellers,  Price  <)S.,  Second  Edition,  with  improve- 
ments and  Engravings  of  Old  and  Xew  Stoves, 
q^Ht:     HAMILTONIAN    SYSTE.M     OF     PIVE- 
-1    GROOVING.  AND  HIS  TREATMENT    OF    TEE    TINE 
AND  CUCUMBER  IN  THE  SAKE  HOUSE. 

By  this  mode,  based  on  ths  natural  habits  of  the  Tine,  the 
Author  Jias  been  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  quantity-  of  fruit 
in  a  given  space,  than,  probably,  any  other  Pine-grower  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  mode  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  commercial 
gardener,  being  comparatively  iuexpensivc,  safe,  and  ensuring 
a  quick  return. 

By  Joseph  HA:.rTLTON,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Phihps,  Esq., 

Thornfield,  near  Stockport. 
"  Every  gardenerought  to  read  Hamilton's  Treatise." — Editor 
Of'Jtc  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  Hamilton's  System  is  the  best.  Destined  to  effect  a  great 
change,  ttc.  .  .  All  the  world  of  gardei;ingmust  have  heard 
of  Hiimilton's  peculiar  method  of  Pine  culture.  &c." — Hjui. 

See  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pp.  107,  294,  373,  405,  525,  557, 
783,  and  fiOO  of  1344  ;  also  p.  5:>5,  1845. 


CHURCH  SERVICES. 
'yilE  HON.  C.  GRIMSTON'S  ARRANGEMENT 
-^  of  the  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK  and  LESSONS  (dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty),  containing  the  entire 
Morning  and  Evening  Sen-ice,  printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  in 
two  portable  volumes,  one  for  the  Morning  and  the  other  for 
tbp  Evening. 

Specimens  of  the  Work  may  be  obtained  through  any  Book- 
seller, free  of  charge. 

TJte  Prices  are  as/oUovjs : — 

IMorocco  Moroccoi 


Largest  Size 
Second  Size 
Smallest  Size 


Now  ready,  price  Eighteen-penec,  the  21st  Edition  of 

FNNOCK'S    IsiruovED   Edition   of    MURRAY'S 
GR.\MMAR.  Abridged;  with  numerous  Exercises,  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,   and  Eiplanatory  Notes,  suited  to  the 
comprt- henyion  of  tbe  Young,  and  fur  Self-instruction. 
London:  'Wsi.  S.  Obb  &  Co.,  Amen-comer,  PaternoEter-rovr, 


Now  readv,  price  4s.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      T  R'K  E      rose. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORJI.A.TION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gaedeniss'  Chsoxiclz,"  vdth  additioiial  matter  by  tlie  Author  and  others^ 


CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  ttc. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 
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Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  ti-eatment  j 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Rc^es,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable  \ 

sorts   for    budding    with    a  i 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  aiTangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
dingupon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  o:c.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishii^ 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
j  Operation  in  different  months 
I  Preliminary  observations 
'-  Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scriptioa  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice   and   arrange- 
!      ment  of 
Stock,  preparation  of 


GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET, 


APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  bndding 
and  grafting 

CO  VENT-GARDEN. 


WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containing  Directions 
for  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  "Work  to  be 
done  every  Mimth,  and  copious  Lists  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tions for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  105.  &d.  cloth,  gUt  edges  ;  and  7^. 
without  Plates. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

YTith  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

"With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ■  without  Plates,  price  6s.  Gd. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fniit,  with  selected 

l3sts  of  the  best  varieties,  with  their  Svnonvms. 

By  Chaeles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H.  ' 

With  IS  plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  105.  Gd.,  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  ■without  Plates,  price  Gs.  Gd. 


EVERY   LADY   HER   OWN   FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 
Instructing  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 
bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 

By  LoDisA  Johnson.    Price  '2s.  cloth  lettered. 
"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  aU  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Xar.al  avd  Milltarv  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  will  be  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  naeans  to  cultivate 
either." — AUas. 

*'A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
dh'ections  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden."' — .Spectator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  ^Leaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden. 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  Jasies  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustraiions.    Price  2c.  cloth. 

HORTUS  DIBTETICA. 

An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  jjceparing 
forthe  Table.    By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

Price  35.  cloth  lettered. 
London :  "Wii.  S.  ORR  tfc  Co.,  Amen-comer,  Paternoster-row. 


/1HARLES  COLLETT,  of  Suseury,  Middlesex, 
Vy  will  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Sramps.  a 
"COMPDETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwaiid  Rtde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Smibury ; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London:  Gilsebt,  Paternoster  Row. 


A  BERNETHY'S  PILL  for  the  NERVES  and 
-^^  ML'SCLES. — The  proprietor  of  these  pills  is  a  medical 
man.  The  brother  of  a  patient  of  his  apphed  to  Mr.  Abernetbj 
for  advice  ;  he  gave  him  a  prescription,  and  those  pills  are  pre- 
pared accurately  from  thac  prescription.  The  patient's  com- 
plaint was  a  nervous  one,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  thaq  he  was.  Muscular  power 
was  also  lost  in  some  parts,  and  his  legs  fairly  tottered  under 
him.  He  had  a  box  of  the  pills  prepared,  and  the  effects  were 
all  but  miraculous,  for  not  only  did  nervousness  leave  him,  but 
muscular  power  returned  to  ail  parts  deficient  of  it.  The  pro- 
prietor has  since  tried  them  on  hundreds  of  his  patients,  and 
he  can  conscientiously  state  that  their  effects  in  restoring  ner- 
vous energy  and  muscular  power  have  quite  astonished  him. 
The  nervous  invalid  should  lose  no  time  in  resortimr  to  this 
truly  wonderful  medicine.  They  are  so  harmless  that  they 
may  be  administered  vdth  perfect  safety  to  tbe  most  delicate 
constitutions,  as  they  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  mercury,  or 
any  other  poisonous  ingredient.  As  before  stated,  their  effects 
are  all  but  miraculous — one  box  •n-ill  prove  tbe  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. As  regunen  and  diet  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  all  neiTous  disorders,  the  particulars  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Abernethy  in  such  complaints  l^ill  be'enclosed  round 
each  box.  price  4s'  Gd. — Appointed  agents  for  London:  C.  King, 
Napier-screet,  Oxford  New  Town  ;  Barclay,  Farringdon-street ; 
Edwanls,  St.  Pauls  ;  Sutton,  Bow  Church-yard:  Johnston,  GB', 
Cornhiii ;  Prout.  22D,  Strand  ;  Hannaj-,  63,  and  Sanger,  150, 
Oxford-street.  By  sending  58  stamps  to  Mr.  King  (as  above)  a 
box  may  be  had  post  free^ 


EOWLAND'S  ODONTO,  oa  PEARL  DENTRI- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJFSTT,  H.R.H.  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Roval  Famiiv.  and  the  several  Conrtsof  Euroj >.-. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tai-tar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous  substance,  leuds 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gnms.  It  removes  from, 
the  simface  of  the  teeih  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  besto^ving  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  'Jd. 
per  box,  duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised,  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp^ 
thus, — A.  Rowland  and  Son,  80,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
afnxed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odosto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  bv  Perfumers  and  Chemists. 

*,*  AU  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMTTATIOXS. 

XrENTILATION.— "  A  most  ingenious,  s;mp!e,  and 
V  effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
vered June  T,  1845.  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  suiiplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shuu^rs,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  publiff 
places  cf  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  :  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham :  Messrs.  John  HaU  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol :  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock.  Liver- 
pool; ilessrs.  Davidson  and  Armsfrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  BeU,  Glasgow,  <tc. :  who  have  models  to  explain  ii& 
action,  and  T^iU  be  glad  tp  gire  any  forth er  informaiioa  ;  altKx 
to  be  seen  in  use  nt  ilr.  Fred,  Smith's,  the  Albion,  '2i)j.  Black- 
friars-road  :  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's.  1i*b, Cumberland-market.  Ke- 
gent's-park  ;  Mr.  Sexton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street.  Camdca 
Tottm  ;  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 

Patronized  hv  the  Roval  Famiiv,  Nobilitv.  Clergy,%c. 

PAUL'S    EVERY  'MAN=S'  FRIEND    is    a    sure 
and  speedy  cure  for  thos&  severe    annoyances    without 
causing  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Unlike  aU  other  remedies  for  Corns,  its  operation  is  such  as 
to  render  the  cutting  of  the  Corns  altogether  unnecessary 
(indeed,  we  may  say,  the  practice  of  cutting  Corns  is  at  ail  tin;trs 
highly  dangerous,*  and  has  been  frequently  attended  ■with 
lamentable  consequences,  besides  its  liability  to  increase  their 
growth) ;  it  adheres  with  the  most  gentle  pressure,  producing 
an  instant  and  delightful  relief  from  torture,  and,  with  perse- 
verance in  its  application,  entirely  eradicates  the  most  invete- 
rate Corns  and  Buuions. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  nptrards  of  one  hun- 
dred Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  greatest  eminence. 

Prepared  by  John  Foi,  in  boxes,  at  Is.  lid.,  or  three  in  one 
for  2s.  9d.,  and  to  be  had  of  C.  King,  Nap'ier-street,  near  the 
Albert  Saloon,  Hoiton,  London ;  and  all  wholesale  and  retail 
medicine  venders  in  town  and  country.  The  genuine  has  the 
name  of  John  Fox  on  the  stamp. 

A  2*.  9'i.  box  cures  the  most  obdurate  Corns. 
Ask  for  "Paul's  Every  Man's  Friend." 


ELECTRO  PLATE,  in  ^eat  variety,  and  of  war- 
ranted quaUty,  only  at  the  estabhshments  of 

■FT  TTTVGTON  A-  Co       /"'  I^egent-street,  corner  of  Jermyn-st, 
ELKI^GTO^  iL  00.      |         and  45,  Moorgate-street,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
under  a  crown.  Having  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  forthe  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marks,— Re-pUting 
and  gilding.— Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  establishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  rc-i-iate.  Persons  infringing  these  prtents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  giii, 
will  be  proceeded  Against. 


THE  POPULAR  ilEDICINE.— Read  the  following- 
account  from  Mr.  HOLLIER,  Bookseller,  Dudley  :— 

Tipton,  Staffordshire. 

I,  Joshua  BaU,  hereby  testiiy  that  I  had  been  dreadfully 
aSicted  with  Rheumatic  Gout  for  17  years,  so  that  I  have  a£ 
times  kept  mv  bed  for  months  together,  and  could  not  get  any- 
thing to  do  nie  good,  till  I  took  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  which 
I  am  verv  happv  to  state  hare  restored  me  to  perfect  health. 

JosHCA  Ball. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. — This  famous  remedy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  undoubted  proofs  of  its  efScacy,  and  by  a  mass  of 
Eridence  and  Testimonials  which  no  other  medicine  ever  yet; 
called  forth.  These  facts  have  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  very  large  sale — more  than  15,000  boxes  per  week.  When 
this  large  sale  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  nnprincipled 
persons,  wlioforthe  sake  of  gain  to  themselves,  and  reckless 
of  the  injury  it  may  do  to  others,  are  attempting  to  foist  on  the 
incautious  various  imitations,  and  in  order  that  purchasers 
may  be  able  to  detect  these  frauds,  care  must  be  taken  to  look 
at  the  Government  Stamp  pasted  round  each  box,  and  be  sura 
it  has  the  words  "  PAKR^S  LIFE  PILLS  "  in  White  Letters  on 
a  Red  Ground  engraved  therein,  and  forms  part  of  the  Stamp-; 
also  that  the  sij,'narare  of  T.  Koeeets  <t  Co.,  Crane-court,  is 
printed  with  the  directions  T\Tapped  round  each  box. 

N.B.  Ask  for  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS,  and  inquire  for  thfr 
little  book,  containing  the  Life  of  Old  Parr,  32  pages,  with  en- 
grarings,  also  the  numerous  testimonials,  which  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application,  of  all  agents  and  respectable  vendors 
throughout  the  United  K.ingdom. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  U.  1^.,  '2s.  itd.,  and  11.'.,  by  every  respect- 
able medicine  vendor. 


Printed  >-v  W'rr.TiAn  RRAiiB-ttT.  o1  No.  5,  Ycck-place,  Stoke  Netrii'^rlon,  and  I 
FaEZ>B*ici;  Mri-urr  Evaiss,  vi  So.  7.  Chorch-rovr,  Stoke  N»wi^jn^n>  t.'»h  ■ 
in  the  ciuniv  of  >iiddlM»'x,  Printer*,  at  ih»ir  OScc  in  Lorobsrd-itMei.  im 
th-  precini.-tVf  Whin>friir«,  in  :he  City  of  Lond'n  ;  ard  rab!:i'-.c'l  >.t  iht^ 
At  the  Oa^-e.  No,  5.  Charl-i-itreet,  in  the  panih  of  St  Piul'i.  C  T»-t  Gi> 
den.  in  the  »aid  county,  where  ail  Adverti»eiii«ni»  ■nd  CommuaiciiicE*  tpo 
to  be  addre.'sedto  the  Editor.— Sat ar day,  Sepiemb«r  20,  lUS. 
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WINDSOR    AND    ETON     ROYAL    HORTICUL- 
TURAL   SOCIETY. 
Tlie  Grand  Show  of  this  Society  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
TcESDAY,  the  30th  Septemher,  1845. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  ENGLAND. 
DAHLIAS,  24  blooms — Prizes,  ol.,   SL,  find  21.  ;   entrance, 
105.  Grf.      Ditto,  13  blooms  (exclusive   of  growers   for  sale)— 
Prizes,  51.,  U.,  SI.,  21.,  11.,  and  10s.  ;  entrance,  10s.  Gd. 

Seedling  Prizes  for  all  First-class  Flowers.     18i4,  3  blooms  ; 
entrance,  5s.     1845,  1  bloom ;  entrance,  2s.  Gd. 

Schedule  of  particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec, 
TVindsor. 
N.B.— Exhibitors  to  show  in  the  Metropolitan  Stands. 
The  Slough  Show  is  postponed  to  the  7th  October. 

"WOODLANDS  NURSERY,  MARESFIELD,  near  UCKFIELD, 
SUSSES. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of 
offering  to  their  friends  and  the  public  the  following  new 
and  desirable  plants. 

Price  per  Plant — s.  d. 
Nerium  Oleander  Tangle    2    6 

Pentas  carnea 1    6 

Ruelha  azurea    1     6 

Siphocampylus    duplo- 

serratus     3    G 

Spira?a  Douglasii 3    G 

Sweiggei'ia  pauciflora  . .  5  0 
Tetranema  Mexicaua  ..16 
Tropreolum  Lobbianum  2  6 
Veronica  nova  sp.  New 

Zealand    7    6 

Vei'onica  sahcifolia  ....  3  G 
Plants  will  be  presented  to  compensate  for  distant  carriage. 
UnknowTi  correspondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  accompany 
their  orders  with  a  reference. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


^^1^'^i^ 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


Price  per  Plant — s. 

d. 

Azalea  indica  Apollo   . .    7 

6 

,,            Carminata  10 

K 

„            Exquisita    10 

6 

,,         Leucomigista  5 

0 

Gcsnera  Gardneriana  . .     3 

6 

,,          polyantha 3 

6 

HalUaflaccida   2 

G 

llindsia  longiflora 3 

G 

,,        Tiolacea   10 

fl 

Juanulloa  parasitica    . .     3 

G 

Lisianthus  Russellianus    2 

6 

HOTLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  18M. 

XA/  ILLIAM  MILLER  informs  his  numerous  patrons 

*  '     and  the  public  that  he  will  send  out  the  under-named 

varieties  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October.     (Printed  Circulars 

■n-ith  descriptions  can  be  had.) 

Augusta  .        .        .  2IsOd  I  Lord  Morpeth         .        .  21sOd 

Alice        .        .        .        .  21  0      Duke  of  Orleans     .        .  21  0 
Gipsy  Maid     ^       .        .  21  0    |  Josephus         .        .        .  21  0 

The  set  of  sis  for  51.  10s.,  or  51.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  4!.  10s.,  or  4J.  cash  accompanying  the  order, 
which  will  in  either  case  ensure  strict  priority  of  selection. 

HOVLE'S  SET  OF  12,  viz.,  Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Uninuc,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  Amelia,  Majestica,  General 
Pollock.  Flora,  Rosalia,  and  Sarah  Jane,  sent  out  last  season 
at  lOl.  10s.,  may  be  had  for  SI.  3s.,  or  cash  accompanying  the 
order  for  31. 

100  CHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEEDS,  10s.  ;  50  ditto,  5s.  ;  25 
ditto.  3s.  A  general  List  of  GERANIUMS,  priced  very  cheap, 
from  Ss.  6d.  per  dozen,  is  now  ready,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Geranium  grower,  as  it  contains  all  the  princi- 
pal sorts  for  exhibiting. 

"W.  M.  finding  that  pots  are  frequently  broi; en,  and  the  Plants 
dam.iged  in  hampers,  ho  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir 
bo.ies  for  the  pm-pose.— Providence  Nm'sery,  Ramsgate. 

EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 
XJ  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (by 
AA  '  Appointment  FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  THEgKING  OF  SAXONY), 
hegs  to  miorm  the  Nobility,  Gentrr,  and  Amateurs,  that  he  has 
above  5,000  blossoms  of  this  most  beautiful  LILY  now  in  flower 
includmg  the  rare  and  splendid  variety  Specwmm,  which  is  held 
in  such  high  estimation  by  the  Japanese ;  they  will  continue 
m  perfection  during  the  month  of  September:  and  may  be 
viewed  every  day,  Sundays  excepted.    Admittance  gratis. 

H.  G.  begs  to  say  that  his  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS  for  this 
Autumn  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Foreign  orders  executed. 


YOU  ELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 
NURSERYMEN  .\nd  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOTTAGER. 

SUPERB  NEW  PICOTEE, 
"BURROUGHES'S    PRESIDENT." 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  ill  offering  the  above  Splendid 
Ileavy-cdged  Purple  PICOTEE  for  the  first  time  of  its 
being  sent  out,  beg  to  observe  they  will  guarantee  it  to  be  the 
finest  of  its  class,  and  refer  to  the  f  lUowing  report  of  it  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  IGth  of  Aug.  last,  p.  580,  as  follows  : 
"YY. — The  Seedling  named  the  'President'  is  a  handsome 
Heavy-edged  purple  ;  white  good,  petals  of  good  substance  ; 
large,  and  well  feathered,  good  size,  and  with  a  fine  crown."  Price 
15s.  per  pail". 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  wiU 
be  found  tlie  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  arc  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  in  the  early  part 
of  October  at  the  following  prices. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class 
Show  Flowers 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 
12  pairs  of  exti-a  fine  Show  Pinks    .... 

26  ditto  ditto  ditto 

The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  ifc  Co. 
%*  Catalogues  may  he  had  on  application. 


f.  s 
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0 
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1  10 
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3    0 

0 
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0 

1    1 
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NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  AND  FINE 
NAMED  TULIPS. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Floricultur.al  Public  to  the  above  valuable  and  be.autifill 
hardy  bulbous  roots.  The  Gladiolus  are  hybrids  raised  from 
seed  originated  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  most  eminent 
bulb  grower  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
various  shades  of  colom"  from  light  blush  white  to  scarlet, 
flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  July  and  August.  Price,  205. 
per  dozen. 

The  Tulips  consist  of  upw.ards  of  200  selected  sorts  in  their 
various  classes  of  Bizarres,  Rybloemen,  and  Roses,  of  which 
100  sorts  will  be  sent  for  51.,  50  sorts  for  21.  12s.  6rf.,  and  25  sorts 
for  11.  10s. — Directions  for  cultivating  the  Gladiolus  will  be 
sent  with  each  parcel.^Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Sept.  27. 


CAMELLIAS  WITH  FLOWER  BUDS. 

CHARLES  VAN  GEERT,  Florist,  Antwerp,  begs 
to  offer  to  his  correspondents  in  Great  Britain  the  Cata- 
logue of  Ills  selected  collections  of  nearly  150  sorts  of  Camellias 
with  flower-buds,  in  young  and  healthy  plants.  The  prices 
are  reasonable,  and  include  the  freight  to  London.  Orders 
addressed  to  Mr.  George  Rahn,  Broker,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Belgium  Bell  and  Hand  Glasses  for  Horticultural  purposes. 


EIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 
,      RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

T(l'  igured  in  ■•  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1,  1845.) 
HOMAS   JACKSON  being   the   largest  hilder   of 
this  new  and  most  heautifol  Shrub,  begs  to  ofi'er  plants 
well  established  in  pots  at  10s.  6d.  each  ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 

K.B.    To  be  disposed  of  cheap,   a  handsome,  well-Town 
heaJtby  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine' 
10  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground 
limgston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Sept.  27. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  BULBS. 
YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above,  in  the  finest  condition.  Catalogues  of  which 
may  bo  had  on  application. 

Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single,  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yel- 
low, of  the  most  approved  kinds,  by  name,  Gs.,  ^s.,  12s.,  and  ISs. 
per  dozen.  With  an  extensive  assortment  of  other  bulbs  at 
equally  moderate  prices  ;  also,  50  kinds  of  first  class  Show 
TULIPS,  by  name,  including  the  "  True  Norwich  Black 
Eaguet,"  for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  so  celebrated,  for  4i.  ■ 
25  ditto,  21.  5s. 

CAMELLIAS. 

12  Finest  and  Newest  varieties,  by  name,  30s. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  

3  „  

i        , 

5        „  

C        „  

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine 

,    „  „        1  foot    . . 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  . . 
„        „      4  to  5  inches 
,,         ,,     IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s. 
„      Gerardiana,  2  years  . .        . .     30s.  „ 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .        . .      9s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Bd.  to 
21.  2!.  per  plant. 

Also,  the  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  by  name,  12s.  per  doz. 
Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  „     12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS  . .        „       6s.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ..        „       9s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES  . .  . .         „    10s.  do. 

20  sorts  of  finest  Show  PINKS,  byname 11. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.      „ 

First-rate  POLYANTHUSES,  by  name,  18s.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Sept.  27. 


9s.  per  dozen. 
12s. 
18s. 
30s. 

60s.  „ 

18s. 
SOs.  „ 

Ss. 
18s. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
T^ARNER  AND  WARNER,  Seedsmen  &  Flokists, 
»  »  28,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  London,  beg 
most  respectfully  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  they  have 
received  their  annual  supply  of  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS, 
TULIPS,  ttc,  from  Holland  ;  amongst  which  will  be  found 
many  New  and  Beautiful  varieties,  a  Catalogue  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS.— SIPHOCAMPY- 
LUS  COCCINEUS,  a  most  beautiful  shrubby  greenhouse 
Plant,  of  fine  habit  and  free  blooming,  strong  plants,  42s.  each. 

CALANDKINIA  UMBELLATA,  a  fine  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  10s.  6rf.  each. 

CALCEOLARIA  FLORIBUNDA,  an  imported  species,  well 
adapted  for  bedding  out,  7s.  6d.  each.  —  The  usual  discount 
to  the  Trade. 

Messrs.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  offer  the  above  fine  Plants, 
which  have  received  numerous  prizes  at  the  London  Exhibitions,, 
and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  reaUy  good. 

Exeter,  September  27.  


E. 


ROSES.— HERTFORD  NURSERY. 
P.  FRANCIS'S  SECOND  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  ROSES  for  1845  and  184G,  containing 
all  the  new  and  approved  varieties,  is  now  ready  for  delivery, 
and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  to  his  Customers,  and  to  prepaid 
application.  His  Stock  of  Rosesisunusuallyfine,  embracing  at 
the  same  tiuie  a  large  collection  in  larje  and  small  pots. 
Sept.  27. 


TULIPS,  RANUNCULUS,  AURICULAS,  &c. 

GEORGE  LIGHTBODY,  Florist,  Falkirk,  N.  B.^ 
respectfully  intimates  to  Florists,  that  Catalogues  of  his 
SUPERB  COLLECTIONS  of  the  above  Flowers  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  prepaid  application.  lie  requests  all  orders 
may  te'sent  direct,  ha'S'ing  no  authorised  agent  in  London. 

Ranunculus  and  Am-icula  seed  2s.  Gd.   per  packet.      Select 
Fansies,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  &e. 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL  ELM— "  ULMUS 
MONTANA  SUPERBA." 

J  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Bkandford,  Dorset,  Legs  re- 
•  spectfuUy  to  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
men, Nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the  above,  which  he  flatters 
liimself  he  can,  without  exaggeration,  recommend  as  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  trees  introduced  of  late  years.  Its  growth  is 
of  a  very  luxuriant  character  ;  the  size  and  weight  of  its  ample 
foliage  give  to  its  side  branches  a  most  graceful  pendulousness. . 
and,  in  fact,  render  the  tree  itself  an  object  of  great  beauty  and.' 
attractiveness.  It  has  not  only  been  seen  and  admired,  but 
also  ordered  by  many  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  recommendatiou 
thus  conveyed,  its  ornamental  qualities  have  secured  it  the  ■ 
favourable  suffrages  of  many  gentlemen  and  Amateurs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  obsening  its 
habits  and  character.  See  also  Dr.  Lindlet's  opinion  in  the- 
Chronicle  for  Sept.  13,  page  628—"  We  have  measured  leaves  of 
Mr.  Gill's  new  Elm,  10  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide.  If  the 
tree  continues  when  old  to  bear  such  leaves  it  will  be  a  very 
remarkable  variety." 

An  engraving  or  specimen  of  foliage  vriU  be  famished  if  re- 
quired, on  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps. 

Fine  strong  plants,  10s.  6d.  each.    Strict  rotation  will  be  ob- 
served in  executing  orders.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  not  less  than  six  plants  are  taken. 
N.B,  Areference  or remittancefrom unknown  correspondents. 


__  FLORIST  FLOWERS. 

I  OHN  HOLLAND,  Market-place,  MIddleton,  near 
^  Manchester,  Lancashire,  respectfully  informs  Gentlemen, 
Florists,  &c,  that  his  Catalogues  of  CARNATIONS,  PICO- 
TEES,  PINKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES, 
ifcc,  for  the  present  season,  are  now  ready.  His  extensive 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  varieties  in  the  above  flowers, 
and  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  ifcc,  purchasing  would  do  well  to 
possess  his  Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  a  pre-paid 
application. — Market-place,  Middleton,  September  27. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  and  SONS,  having  an  immense 
stock  of  the  best  sorts  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  in  pots, 
well  set  with  bloom,  have  the  pleasure  of  offez-ing  them  at  the 
follow;ing  low  terms  : — 
25  fine  plants,  weU  set  with  bloom-buds,  by  name —  £    s.  d. 

in  25  distinct  varieties         15    0 

25  ditto  ditto,  in  12  distinct  varieties  . .        . .    0  18    0 

12  ditto  ditto  in  12  ditto  0  10    6 

12  ditto  ditto  in  6  ditto 090 

Messrs.  Sutton  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  recent  impor- 
tation of  BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS,  which  are  selling  at 
very  low  prices  ;  as  see  Catalogue. 

'■-/'■'  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  between  London  and  Bristol  inclusive. 
Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Sept.  27. 


SPLENDID  NEW  PINKS. 

EF.  FAIRBAIRN  has  much  pleasure  in  ofFerlnfif 
'  •  the  following  PINKS,  which  he  can  recommend  with 
confidence  as  first-rate  show  flowers,  being  all  rose-leaved,  and 
approved  bv  the  best  judges  : —  per  pair. 

FAIRBAIRN'S  MISS  KATE,  splendid  large,  back  row    s.  d, 
flower,   very  light  purple  lace,  quite  distinct,   and 

first-rate         5    0 

BEAUTY,  extra  fine  dark  purple  laced. .    5    0' 
NEVILLE'S  ENCHANTRESS,  very  broad  petals,  clearly 
defined,    purple  laced ;    one   of  the  best  Pinks    in 

cultivation . .         . .         . .         ..76 

,,  ACHATES,  extra  fine,  rose-leaved,  piirple 

laced • 5    0 

WARD'S  GREAT  BRITAIN,  splendid  large  back  row 

flower,  rose-leaved ;  second  to  none 5    0 

OTTEY'S  DR.  EDWARDS,  dark,  red  laced,  verv  fine  . .     5    0 
WALLACE'S  ALFRED,  splendid  dark,  red  laced,  extra 

fine  show  flower,  quite  new  5    0 

„  HENRY,  extra  fine,  dark  laced  ;  one  of  the 

best  Pinks  in  cultivation 5    0 

^24  pairs  extra  fine  show  Pinks    . .         . .     ISs. 

^12    do.  do.  do 105 

PANSY,   "BRILLIANT  PERFECTION."— One  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  in  cultivation.     It  has  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
for  his   opinion,   who  pronounces  it  first-rate.      Price- 
I.  per  plant ;  no  discount,  the  stock  being  small. 
Ts  addressed  to  E.  F.   Faiebaikn,  accompanied  with  a 
;ance  from  unknown  coiTespondents,  will  have  immediate 
attention. — Wands  worth -road.  Sept.  27. 


bnlhant 

r\ 
in 


PINE  PLANTS. — The  diflFerent  varieties  of  Blacks 
and  Queens  of  any  size  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms 
on  application  to  W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlborough-road 
Chelsea,  by  letter  or  otherwise.— Green-st.   Gardens,  Sept.  27- 
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TULIPS  m-ACINTHS.  RANUNCnLUSES,  AKEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  CARNATIOXS,  PIOOTEES,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUil  LASCIFOLim. 

H  GROOM,  CLAPHA5I  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  mov.>dfrom"Walwort1i.)bv  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEES,  aud  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  ot 
tbe  Nohility,  Gentir,  and  Amateurs,  bis  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  hcgs  to  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
■  malie  a  selection  of  the  Varidus  hinds.  £  «.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7 


5    5 


2  10 
1     1 

3  2 

1  5 
0  10 
3    3 

2  10 
2  10 
S  10 
0  13 
0  3 
0  7 
S    3 


is  ready. 


100      Bitto     in    50  ditto  ditto 

Supcrfioe  Mixtm-es.  per  100,  from  7s.  M.  to  21s. 
25  nY.\CINTnS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,   named 
Supevfiiie  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         . .     7s.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts 

Supei-fine  Mixtm*es,  per  100       

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto 
23  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in26     ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Supei-flne  sorts    ditto 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .         . .        from  12s.  to 

LILIUM  LAKCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each 

PUNCTATUM       ..       „ 

SPECIOSUM,  (true)         . .  from  21s.  to 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c. 

and  ^'iil  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  Orders  executed. 

■    FUCHSIA  "  SERRATIFOLIA." 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SON  beg  to  say  that  Plants 
of  the  above  beautiful  FUCHSIA  are  now  ready  for 
delivery. 

Early  orders  should  be  given  to  insure  Strong  Plants,  price 
21s.  each,  with  one  plant  sent  over  on  every  three  taken. 

N.B.— A  reference  or  remittance  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. — Exeter,  Sept.  27. 

'  ROSES. 

RIVERS  respectfully  informs  the  Public  that 
his  descriptive  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES,  No.  1,  Edi- 
tion for  1845,  and  Supplement,  are  now  ready  for  delivery  ; 
the  former  contains  a  selection  only  from  bis  large  Collection, 
with  paragraphs  to  guide  the  purchaser,  and  hints  for  culture. 
The  latter  contains  the  Roses  grown  in  pots  for  exhibition,  or 
■with  instructions  for  their  culture.  The  above  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  applications  inclosing  three  penny 
stamps.— Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Sept.  27. 


RARE  MEXICAN  CACTI.— Growers  of  succulent 
plants  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  CASE  of  .RARE 
MEXICAN  CACTI  has  just 'an'ived  from  Tehuacan  in  excellent 
condition,  and  will  be  sold  intact  by  TENDER,  -\pply  to  0.  J., 
45,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London,  before  the  6th  of  October,  on 
which  day  all  letters  will  be  opened,  and  the  Case  of  Plants 
appropriated  absolutely  to  the  highest  offer. 

CACTUS  GARDNERII.— Pronounced  by  all  who 
have  seen  it  a  new,  distinct,  and  splendid  variety,  and  re- 
commended to  all  growers.  For  one  authority  and  good 
opinion  publicly  announced,  see  Gai'denert;'  Chi-onicU,  May  10, 
1845,  p.  31G. 

"  S.  J.,  your  Seedling  Caotiis  is  one  of  the  richest  varieties 
we  have  seen,  the  petals,  which  are  finely-formed,  have  the 
rich  purple  hue  of  Speciosissiraus,  with  a  scarlet  crimson 
stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  ;  it  opens  well,  and  forms  a  very 
handsome  variety." 

Good  plants,  price  10s.  &d.  each,  will  be  sent  out  on  and 
after  the  Sth  of  October,  on  application  to  S.  Johnson,  Gar- 
dener, Chaseley  Hall.  Pendleton  ;  Thos.  D.  Watkinson,  Seeds- 
man, &c..  Market-place,  Manchester  ;  or  to  Mr.  Chaklwood, 
Covent-garden,  London.    Bclivered  free  of  carriage. 


T    D. 

^    •     SOT] 


PARKS  informs  the  Public  that  he  has  still 
some  fine  plants  of  his  new  variety  of  LABUKNUM  IN- 
TERMEDIUM, at  25.  6c?.  to  3s.  fid.  per  plant.  It  is  of  a 
most  robust  habit  (quite  a  tree),  branches  very  long  and  pen- 
dent. Flowers  deep  yellow,  very  sweet ;  racemes  15  to  IS 
inches  long.  Something  later  in  flower  than  the  common 
kind. — Dartford  Nursery.  Dartford,  Kent. — Sept.  27. 

J.  D.  PARKS'S  PAMPHLET  ON  THE  HUMAN  SPINE,  Is. 

OPINION  ON  THE  SPINE,  2s.  Qd. 

Attendance  Is.  per  hour,  with  travelling  expenses.  Patients 
in  the  house,  board,  &c.,  II.  Is.  per  week. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HOKTICULTURALBUILBINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  vew  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  ef6.cient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durabiUty  in  the  appai'atiis  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Hulborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  an'ange- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  fix'st  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  tbe  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapoui-  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  requii-ed,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


T. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen,  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissus,  TuHps,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  2s.  Qd.  per  lOU ;  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,   18,  Pall  Mall.     Priced  Lists  per  post,  (fee. 


—Six    pairs    of   the    Genuine    HARE 
at  the  following  prices,  viz.  : — One  to  two 


FOR  SALE 
RABBITS, 
months  old,  10s.  ;  three  to  four  months,  15s. ;  and  older,  20s. 
per  pair  ;  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  12th  July. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Jso.  Brett,  Market-place,  Great  "Yarmouth, 


IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  GERANIUMS, 

WILLIAM  E,  RENDLE  lias   this    season  a  most 
extensive  Stock  of  GERANIUMS, 
Including  all  the  newest  and  best  sorts  in  cultivation^ 
Amounting  to  n^ore  than 

FIVE  THOUSAND  STRONG  ESTABLISHED  PLANTS, 
"Which  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  after  the  22d  of  September 
next.     The  first  orders  will  have  the  best  plants. 

GERANIUMS.— Ltne's  Seedlings  of  1844.— The  following 
set,  including  hamper  and  package,  for  40s.  ;— Princess  Alice, 
Wliite  Perfection,  Iraogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  50s.  : — Foster's  RobuFtura,  Foster's  Dul^e  of 
Devonshire,  Foster's  Rosetta,  Cock's  Hector,  Magicienne, 
Gaines'  King  of  Saxony,  Gaines'  King  of  the  Belgians,  Gaines' 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  Iloyle's  Titus,  Unique,  Queen  of  England, 
Claude,  General  Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane,  Priuceps, 
Diomede,  and  Coronet. 

Selection  of  12  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  30s.  (or  20  for  45s.}  :~Beauty  of  Walthamstow, 
Hebe,  Lord  Chancellor,  Thm-tell's  Othello,  Regulator,  Fasci- 
nation, Lady  Villiers,  Guide.  Hybla,  Pulchellum,  Conflagra- 
tion, Symmetry,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Hermione,  Cordelia, 
Favourite.  Oberon,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
Evelvne,  Witch,  Gipsy.  Creole,  Count  d'Orsay"",  Lyne's  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Modesty,  Sunrise,  Lord  Ebrington,  Hamlet,  Constel- 
lation, Cyntliia,  Lavinia,  Aurora,  Fanny,  Penelope,  Attila, 
Cornish  Gem,  and  Rising  Sun. 

Selection  of  20  from  the  following  List,  including  hamper 
and  package,  for  20s.  :— Lady  Cotton  Sheppard,  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Wonder  of  the  West,  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  Portia.  Duenna,  Life  Guardsmau,  Jupiter,  Eli- 
zabeth, King  John,  Vulcan,  Wildfire,  Amethyst,  Sultan,  Grand 
Monarch,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Camilla.  Flash,  Enchantress, 
Van  Amburgh.  Glory  of  tlie  West,  Ivanhoo,  Cu-cassian,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Erectum,  Consort,  Mabel,  Bridegroom,  Sylph, 
Unique,  'Sirlus.  King,  Conservative,  Peri  of  the  West,  Prince 
Albert,  Acme  of  Perfection,  Cyrus,  and  Sybil. 

*^,*  All  Orders  above  3/.  will  be  delivered,  free  of 
Carriage,  to  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  or  Falmouth  ; 
or  above  61.  to  Liverpool,  Duhlin,  Cork,  or  Edinburgh. 

Unknown  Correspondents  are  respectfully  desired  to  give  a 
reference  in  London. 

Union-road  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  1845. 


BENTALL'S  BOTANICAL  DRYING  PAPER  — 
This  Paper  is  now  in  general  use  amongst  Botanists,  and 
has  been  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  Drying  Specimens  of  Plants.  The 
proprietors  have  been  honoured  with  Testimonials  from  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  Professor  Liudley,  Professor  Balfoui',  and  vai"i- 
ous  other  eminent  Botanists. 

Full  particulars,  \rith  Testimonials,  ■will  be  forwarded  on  the 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,  by  the  Manufactui-crs,  W.  »fc  T. 
Bentall,  Halstead,  Essex.  Agents  :  E.  Newman,  9,  Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate,  London  ;  R.  T.  M'Intosh,  4,  North 
St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh  ;  G.  Davey,  Broad-street,  Bris- 
tol ;  H.  Whitmoee,  119,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


H^ 


UNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT    AND     SUPPORT— from    Is.  Gd.  each. 

"Mr.  Hdnt's  new  Hyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark  ;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronida. 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  reeommendit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  snpei'ior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  &c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, cut  to  any  dimension  within  30  inches  by  24  inches, 
at  5d.  per  foot  superficial,  at  FnEnERiCK  ELPniCK's,  23,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford-street.     For  F^eady  Money  only. 

WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  .S:  COLOURS. 
— Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
^"ith  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 

cf. 
0 
0 
0 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  cwt ^. .  21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


GRASS  SEEDS.    ' 

GRASS  SEEDS  can  be  had  of  Mr.  H.  R.  SMiTHE,of 
Eastling,  Faversham,  Kent,  warranted  to  form  good 
pasture,  of  the  most  approved  mixtures,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation,  for  fonning  permanent  pasture  and  meadow,  at 
Ss.  per  bushel,  including  Clovers.  The  seeds  can  be  had  sepa- 
rate at  reduced  prices.  Directions  for  sowing  and  treatment 
■will  accompany  the  seeds  if  desired.  The  seeds  are  collected 
by  H.  R.  SmTHE  himself. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    H  ALF-MOON-STREET^ 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF -MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. ■ 

PINE-APPLES.— A  most  excellent  Preserve  for  the 
Dessert  may  be  made  of  the  FOREIGN  PINE-APPLES 
now  imported  into  this  countrv,  by 
COOPER'S  PATENT  APPARATUS, 
and  Vessels,  for  preserving  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  growing 
their  own  Pines  may  have  tlicm  pre- 
served, for  the  above  purpose  at  a 
small  expence,  by  the  X'atentee,  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  Eer\'ants, 
male  or  female,  if  it  will  be  conveni- 
ent for  them  to  attend,  and  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  them  if  they  come  from  a  distance. 

Patent  Preserved  Fruits  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Manufai 
No.  7,  the  upper  part  of  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  Lo] 
at  the  usual  prices. 

Pine-apple,  in  half-pint  samples,  33.  each. 
Particulars  and  Testimonials  maybe  had  as  above,  or  they 
will  be  forwarded  by  post,  if  requested. 

The  Apparatus,  &:c..  may  likewise  be  seen  at  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  Oharing-cross,  London. 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  26s.0d. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    3 
Turpentine 3    3 

Warranted     Varnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  Loudon.  -    t; 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
S:c.,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  <tc.,  of  every  size  and  description. 


DUTY  OFF  GLASS. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
and  fixed  Completein  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  at  a  con- 
siderable Reduction.  One,  two,  and  three-light  Cucumber  and 
Melon  Boxes,  and  Lights  of  all  sizes,  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use,  packed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  warranted 
best  material.  Two-light  Boxes  and  Lights  complete,  from 
11.  8s.  Garden-Lights  made  and  glazed  from  Is.  per  foot,  at 
Jas.  Watts's  Sash  Manufactory,  Ciaremont-place,  Old  Kent- 
road.  Reference  may  be  had  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the 
Trade  in  most  of  the  counties  in  England. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,   Chelsea.     By  special  appointment  to  tbe  Qdeen, 
andH.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  thcirpreserves 
are  respectfully  informed  thev  can  be  supplied  with  any  quan- 
tity of  TAME  BRED  PHEASANT  POULTS,  as  above,  also  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamcntnl  Water  Fowl.  Domestic 
Poultry,  including  Malay,  Cochin  China,  Dorking,  Spanish, 
&.e.,  Fancy  Bantams,  &c.,  &c.,  3,  Half-moo n-passage,  Grace- 
church-street. 

N.B.  Just  arrived,  some  PURE  CHINA  PIGS. 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTII.  MIDDLESEX.    ' 

THE  following  Articles,  manufactured  in    Slate 
Horticultural  purposes,  maybe  seen  in  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  tbe  gardener  (Sundays  excepted.) 


for 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Shelves 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 
Boxes  for  Balconies  and  Veran- 
dahs 
Orange  Tubs,FlowcrBoxes,&c. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  pai-ticularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr,  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Fines  and_  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  worlung  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated' by  BuEBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis\rick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gax'dens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street.  London. 


pOTTAM  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
Vy  Repository,  No.  2,  Wlnslet  Steeet,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
Garden,  tkc,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. :— Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Momng  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta'-s  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Ho 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins    : 
LEY  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  liappy  to  answer  any  inquiries,  either 
personally  or  by  post. 


WIRE-VrORK,  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
CT.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE. MANOR 
^  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufactui-er  of 
INVISIBLE  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  WIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering.  Flower  Stands,  Pheasantries,  &c.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS,  Green  and  Hothouses.  Conserva- 
tories, &c.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  ar.d 
Estimates  fi'ce.     Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

Ward's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


39.— 1845.] 
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least  to  a  great  extent;  and  from  the  beginning' 
we  said  so.  But  what  if  Hull  is  able  to  export 
Potatoes  ?  So  much  the  better  for  the  Yorkshire 
growers — but  it  is  in  no  degree  in  opposition  to  our 
repeated  warnings  and  statements. 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  a  few 
weeks  since  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  sessile- 
flowered  Oak,  several  correspondents  have  desired 
information  concerning  the  actual  measurements  of 
fine  specimens  of  this  native  species.  We  are, 
however,  unable  to  supply  the  information.  In  all 
the  report*  upon  the  subject,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined, either  the  two  species  of  native  Oak  are  not 
distinguished  at  all,  or  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  slight  varieties  of  the  stalked-cup  Oak  have 
not  been  mistaken  for  the  sessile-fruited.  Almost 
the  only  authentic  statement  that  we  can  find  is 
that  by  Mr.  Jukes,  in  Loudon's  "Arboretum,"  page 
1745,  where  a  true  Q.  sessiliflora  is  stated  to  be  118 
feet  high,  in  Studley  Park. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  possess  large  trees  of 
the  sessile-fruited  species,  and  will  send  us  their 
dimensions,  we  shall  bo  happy  to  publish  them.  But 
in  that  case  we  must  beg  that  two  or  three  leaves  of 
each  specimen  spoken  of  may  be  also  forwarded,  for 
so  only  shall  we  know  that  the  plants  called  sessile- 
flowered  are  so  indeed,  and  not  stalkless  varieties  of 
the  common  Q.  pedunculata. 

The  machinery  to  be  emploj'ed  in  extracting 
Potato  Flour  seems  to  puzzle  our  country  friends. 
For  cottagers  a  hundred  schemes  may  be  hit  upon 
by  persons  with  a  little  ingenuity ;  we  will  mention 
one.  Take  an  old  tin  saucepan  or  watering  pot,  or 
any  other  tin  vessel ;  with  a  nail  punch  it  full  of 
holes,  and  rub  the  Potatoes  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  rasp  or  grater. 

Corn  mills,  or  other  machinery  of  that  sort,  will 
do  for  farmers ;  or  heavy  rollers,  or  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  that  described  by  a  friend  in  the  following 
memorandum  : — 

"  I  have  seen  Potato  Starch  manufactured  on  a. 
large  scale  on  a  farm  in  the  north  of  Fife.  The 
process  was  as  follows  : — The  power  employed  was 
a  small  steam-engine,  and,  by  means  of  a  strap  from 
its  flj'-wheel,  motion  was  given  to  the  machine  for 
grinding  the  Potatoes  and  washing  the  starch  out 
of  the  pulp.  My  only  object  in  sending  this  note 
is  to  describe  this  machine,  in  order  that  when  it  is 
determined  to  adopt  this  process  as  the  best  method, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  disposing  of  the  Potato 
crop,  some  such  implement  may  be  provided, 
roughly  knocked  together  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose.  It  consists  of  two  parts — one  to  grind  the 
tubers,  and  the  other  to  separate  the  starch  from 
the  pulp.  The  first  of  these  is  simply  a  hopper,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  and  close  to  one  of  its  sides 
revolves  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  whose  surface  has 
been  roughened  and  pierced  b}'  holes  punched 
from  the  inside  outwards.  As  this  cylinder  con- 
tinually revolves,  clean  potatoes  placed  in  the  hop- 
per gradually  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  a  pulpy 
condition.  And  along  with  a  small  stream  of  water, 
conducted  thither  by  a  pipe,  this  pulp  falls  into  the 
second  part  of  the  machine,  where  the  starch  is 
washed  out  of  it.  This  is  a  cylindrical  framework- 
of  wood  or  iron,  coated  with  wire-cloth  of  the  requi- 
site fineness,  and  slanting  at  an  angle,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  of  about  20°.  This  cylinder  slowly  re- 
volves ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  stream  of  water  and 
the  continual  rolling  of  the  stream  of  pulp,  as  during 
the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  it  gradually  descends, 
it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  starch  is  en- 
tirely separated  before  the  refuse  pulp  has  left  the 
machine  :  it  has  run  away  with  the  water  through 
the  wire-cloth  in  a  milky  stream  into  vessels  placed 
for  its  reception,  where  it  soon  settles  in  a  hard  mass, 
and  whence  it  must  be  removed  to  the  drying  room 
whenever  hard  enough."  Why  cannot  the  Union 
workhouses  undertake  the  preparation  of  Potato 
flour? 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  has  this  season  a  very 
largo  Stock  of  IIVACINTIIS  and  other  Flower  Roots 
imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  merch.ants  in  Ilolland. 
They  are  otfered  at  very  reasonable  prices.  See  the  Chronicle 
of  Sept.  20  for  a  general  list  and  prices. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Sept.  27,  1845. 


TO  FLORISTS.— Any  Agent  for  HUNT'S  PATENT 
GARDEN  POTS  having  in  stock  the  71-in.  Pot  and  stand, 
described  in  List  as  Blue  Bas-relief,  Flarmau's  Cameos,  will 
oblige  by  reselUng  the  same  to  the  Patentee.  The  retaU  price 
willbe  paid,  being  wanted  for  a  shipping  order.  An  early 
account  of  the  number  on  band  will  oblige. 
iO,  Quecn's-row,  Pimlico. 

W^t  JBeitXiemv^^  €i)voniclt* 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

Pbidat.         Oct.   3-Botani(.-aI 8  p.m. 

MoNDAV.        Oct.    G — Entomolngical        .        j        .        ,        8  y.M. 
TuiuDjkV,       Out.    7~Hort)cuUural         ....       8  r.M. 


Although  the  Potato  question  is  almost  ex- 
hausted until  more  positive  evidence  upon  many 
points  can  be  collected,  yet  a  passing  notice  may 
still  be  given  to  some  matters  which  the  present 
time  is  best  suited  for  answ«ring  ;  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  excuse  our  at  once  drawing 
their  particular  attention  to  them. 

Are  autumn-planted  Potatoes  better  or  worse 
than  the  same  kinds  under  the  same  circumstances, 
when  set  in  spring  ?  We  do  not  mean,  are  they 
more  or  less  productive  ;  for  all  experiments  touch- 
ing that  point  must  be  repeated,  no  conclusions 
being  deducible  from  a  season  like  the  present ; 
but  are  they  more  or  less  affected  by  the  murrain  ? 
An  anonymous  correspondent  asserts  that  while  his 
Potatoes  are  elsewhere  rotten,  those  planted  last 
autumn  are  excellent,  not  a  bad  one  being  found 
among  them.  We  cannot,  however,  confirm  this 
statement ;  for  in  our  own  Potato-field  the  crop  of 
Maclean's  seedling,  an  excellent  new  variety, 
planted  in  December,  is  as  much  affected  as  the 
same  variety  planted  in  March.  In  the  former 
instance  there  is  some  gain  in  produce,  but  none  in 
the  power  of  resisting  the  disease. 

How  can  the  crop,  or  what  remains  of  it,  best  be 
stored  ?  We  have  already  given  our  own  opinion, 
and  we  adhere  to  it,  that  careful  sorting  and  pack- 
ing in  dry  earth  offers  as  good  a  chance  of  success 
as  any  other.  In  an  interesting  letter  in  another 
column,  Mr.  Prideaux  advises  the  soil  to  be  dried 
by  heat,  which  would,  doubtless,  be  advantageous 
when  it  can  be  effected  economically.  All  our 
hopes  of  saving  what  is  still  untainted  depend,  how- 
ever, upon  the  supposition  that  the  Potatoes  which 
appear  to  be  sound  are  really  so.  If  it  is  otherwise 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  rot  hereafter,  be  our 
precautions  never  so  wise.  As  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  judging,  from  personal  inspection,  we  should 
say  that  Potatoes  which  are  quite  sound  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground  will  remain  so  if  kept  dry. 
At  least  we  have  now  before  us  some  taken  up 
three  weeks  ago  from  amongst  a  set  of  rotting  ones, 
and  they  show  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  disease. 
Mr.  Berkeley,  however,  writes  word  that  he  finds 
it  otherwise. 

"  Those  Potatoes  which  were  apparently  entirely 
■free  from  disease,  when  taken  up  a  month  since  for 
seed,  are  now  rapidly  becoming  spotted.  Two 
samples,  which  were  remarkably  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive, and  were  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  view  to 
their  becoming  green  before  being  housed,  now  ex- 
hibit a  number  of  spots,  which  are,  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent only  skin  deep,  as  though  the  chlorophyl  were 
in  this  case  the  seat  of  disease.  I  had  recommended 
this  plan  of  greening  the  tubers  to  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours, as  likely  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
■disease  in  those  tubers  which  may  be  saved  for 
seed ;  but  in  my  own  case,  at  least,  it  has  not 
answered." 

It  is  also  reported  that  2000  tons  of  apparently 
sound  Potatoes,  bought  at  Hull  and  exported  to 
Belgium,  proved  to  be  rotting  when  they  reached 
their  destination.  We  mention  this  as  a  mere  re- 
port ;  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  that, 
if  true,  it  may  not  really  afliect  this  question  ;  be- 
cause the  watery  state  of  even  sound  Potatoes  this 
year  will  probably  give  them  an  unusual  tendency 
to  heat,  when  piled  in  large  masses  or  thrown  into 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  we  know  that  heating  is 
followed  by  putrefaction. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  it  will  be  as  well, 
after  sorting  and  pitting  the  Potatoes,  whatever  plan 
may  be  adopted,  to  open  the  heaps  in  a  ■week  or 
two,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  re-sorting 
them.  One  plan  that  is  practising  is,  to  pack  them 
dry  in  small  ridges,  well  thatched  with  stra^n'  or 
some  such  material,  and  to  leave  them  so  for  a  short 
time,_  in  the  expectation  that  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  darkness,  the  lurking  disease  will  declare 
itself.  That  it  will  soon  come  out,  in  many  cases, 
is  certain ;  it  even  shows  itself  in  the  course  of  the 


few  hours  during  ■svhich  the  Potatoes  are  lying  on 
the  ground  while  digging ;  and  this  has  led  to  the 
notion  that  e-xposure  to  the  sun  causes  decay. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  misapprehension.  The  Pota- 
toes which  begin  to  decay  under  the  action  of  a  few- 
hours'  bright  light,  were,  in  fact,  decaying  before  ; 
all  that  exposure  to  the  air  does,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
alter  the  colour,  which  alteration  would  have  taken 
place  morn  slowly,  but  not  less  surely,  if  the  Pota- 
toes had  remained  buried  in  the  ground. 

Some  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  probable 
advantage  of  dusting  Potatoes  with  slaked  lime, 
when  they  are  pitted.  It  may  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment  ;  but  we  do  not  see  what  the  lime  is  to 
do,  beyond  drying  somewhat  the  surface  of  the 
tubers. 

Another  important  question  is,  whether  applica- 
tions of  salt  either  natural!}',  as  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean,  or  artificially,  as  in  manure,  have  had 
any  tendency  to  keep  the  murrain  off".  We  alluded 
to  this  matter  last  week,  and  then  asked  for  infor- 
mation. It  then  appeared  that  two  independent 
observers,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Flan- 
ders, had  remarked  that  Potato  fields  near  the  sea 
were  unaff'ected.  A  correspondent  has  since  di- 
rected our  attention  to  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  that  the  crop  is  entirely  free  from 
disease  wherever  sea-weed  has  been  used  for  ma- 
nure. Is  this  true  ?  Our  Isle  of  Thanet  friends 
can  easily  answer  that  question.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Ives,  of  Goldhill,  near  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks, 
informs  us  that  last  winter  he  sowed  about  2  cwt. 
of  salt  to  the  acre  on  his  field,  and  afterwards 
chalked  it.  This  field  early  in  the  spring  was 
planted  with  Potatoes,  four  or  five  sorts,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  while  his  neighbours  have  lost 
more  than  half  their  Potatoes  from  the  fatal  disease, 
his  Potatoes  have  in  a  great  measure  escaped.  He 
adds  that  thehaulmis  seized, and  hehadfeared  at  one 
time  that  he  should  lose  his  crop,  yet  very  few  of 
the  tubers  are  yet  affected.  He  has  taken  up  40 
bushels  without  a  peck  of  bad  ones.  He  attributes 
his  success  to  the  use  of  chalk  and  salt ;  the  one 
absorbing  the  wet  and  the  other  acting  as  a  pre- 
servative against  infection.  He  has  3f  acres.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  sowed  more  salt  he 
should  have  had  a  better  crop  still.  His  soil  is  a 
sharp  gravel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent,  ■«-hose 
gardener  by  mistake  dressed  his  ground  with  7 
cwt.  of  salt  instead  of  2  cwt.  as  ordered,  finds  no 
advantage  in  the  application.  But  here  the  over- 
dose may  itself  have  done  the  mischief  Letters, 
too,  from  Eastbourne  and  Torquay  state  that  in 
these  places.  Potatoes  near  the  sea  are  as  much 
affected  as  those  inland  ;  and  it  also  appears  that 
at  Clevedon,  in  Somersetshire,  which  is  washed  by 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  murrain  has  shown  itself; 
there,  however,  it  is  added  that  the  crops  in  the  low 
and  wet  lands  are  those  which  have  suffered. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease, if  gentlemen  who  are  obliging  enough  to 
furnish  reports  will  more  especially  confine  their 
attention  to  the  instances  in  which  it  has  not  ap- 
peared.    In  such  cases  we  require  to  know — 

1 .  What  kind  of  Potato  is  spoken  of  ? 

2.  At  what  time  it  was  planted  ? 

3.  What  manure  or  mode  of  cultivation  was  adopted? 

4.  What  the  soil  is  1 

(The  finest  looking  Potato-field  we  have  ourselves 
seen  was  on  the  side  of  a  chalk  hill  between  Twy- 
ford  and  Henley-on-Thames,  beyond  the  village  of 
Wargrave.  Has  chalk-land,  with  a  very  steep  in- 
cline, anything  favourable  in  its  action  '?) 

If  a  large  number  of  returns  of  this  kind,  with  as 
much  more,  but  not  less,  information  as  may  occur 
to  the  writer  could  be  gathered  together,  we  should 
hope  thatsome  correctconclusionmight  be  arrived  at. 
A  few  returns  only  areofUttle  real  value,  because  it 
is  impossible,inmatters  like  the  present,  to  distinguish 
correctly  between  accidental  coincidences  and 
genuine  results,  without  comparing  a  large  mass  of 
evidence.  At  present,  all  that  can  be  said  is  mere 
conjecture,  which  may  be  altogether  worthless. 

We  would  also  add  that  this  Potato-murrain  seems 
to  have  been  known  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
stated  to  have  produced  much  mischief,  and  we 
publish  elsewhere  extracts  from  a  letter  first  printed 
in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  a  Canadian  newspaper,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  corre- 
spondent signing  himself  Jean  Baptists.  In  this 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  gained  in  Canada,  and  which  may  be  useful 
to  us  another  year,  if  we  should  be  again  afflicted  by 
such  a  visitation. 

We  see  that  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  mischief  to  the  Potato-crop  is  not  exaggerated. 
We  hope  it  is  :  we  are  too  much  persuaded  that  it 
is  not.  Ireland  has  not  escaped.  The  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  indeed,  probably  have,  at 


POTATOES  :  STORING  AND  PRESERVING. 

As  the  hope  of  saving  the  important  Potato  crop 
precludes  waiting  the  results  of  our  experiments,  I  have 
again  to  offer  suggestions  for  others  also  to  consider, 
correct,  or  improve.  The  failure  of  the  last,  where  the 
added  moisture  counteracted  the  benefit  of  the  salts,  has 
been  a  guide  to  my  present  experiments,  which  hare 
not  yet  had  tune  to  test  then-  efficacy. 

It  must,  however,  have  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  others,  that  of  two  parcels  of  the  same  Potatoes, 
whilst  one,  heaped  together,  will  putrify,  the  other, 
spread  on  a  dry  floor,  will  make  no  progress  in  decay, 
but  rather  lose  its  offensive  smell.  Hence,  without 
staying  at  present  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  rot,  drying 
appears  to  he  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  checking  it ; 
and  accordingly  kiln  and  oven-drying  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  both  of  which  appear  to  me  quite  inadequate 
to  the  great  quantity  of  the  subject,  with  its  large  pro- 
portion of  juice.  Before  suggesting  another  method, 
let  me  ask  whether  others  have  also  observed  three 
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varieties  of  the  rot,  either  different  degrees  or  belonging 
to  different  kinds  of  Potato  1 

1.  The  tuber  not  much  discoloured,  inside  or  out ; 
but  having  a  pungent  odour  when  cut,  like  putrid  Horse- 
radish, and  decaying  C[uickly ;  this  chiefly  in  white 
Potatoes. 

2.  Brown  spots  or  patches  more  or  less  throughout 
the  tnber,  with  little  offensive  smell  and  much  slower  in 
progress  than  the  first ;  this  chiefly  in  red  Potatoes. 

3.  Coating,  limited  to  the  compact  outside  layer,  the 
inner  side  of  which  is  often  marked  by  a  distinct  brown 
outline,  the  heart  remaming  sound  and  sweet  ;  this 
only  in  reds. 

This  division  is  not  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation below,  being  drawn  from  local  and  limited  obser- 
Tation  ;  but  if  foimd  coincident  with  the  appearances  in 
other  places  may  assist  in  the  selection. 

Dr.  Lindley  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug.  30),  whilst 
recommending  kiln-drying,  does  not  overlook  its  in- 
adequacy generally,  and  suggests  pitting  in  dry  earth, 
EO  !  as  to  prevent  contact  and  communication  j  (by 
perspiration).  Can  we  not,  by  using  fire-dried  earth, 
which  will  absorb  much  moisture  from  the  Potato, 
effect  the  double  purpose  of  drying  and  separation  ? 
With  this  view  the  Potatoes  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  or  conditions  : — 

1.  Apparently  sound,  to  be  pitted  in  fire-dried  earth 
entire. 

2.  Infected,  but  not  hopelessly  decaying,  to  be  cut 
and  pitted  in  the  same  manner,  with  or  without  salt. 

3.  Putrescent,  unfit  for  use  or  keeping,  to  be  ground 
into  starch  without  delay. 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  these  three  methods 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

1.  ^'/jparcni?^  sourarf.— However  impracticable  it  may 
be  to  find  oven  or  kiln  room  for  our  Potato  crop,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fire-drying  any  requisite  quantity  of 
eirth,  which  may  be  done  in  heaps  in  the  field,  in  some 
of  the  methods  practised  for  clay  or  marl  burning,  only 
using  small  coke,  brise,  or  cinders  for  fuel,  as  the  ashes 
of  wood  or  soot  from  coal  might  excite  vegetative  action, 
and  thus  prevent  the  good  keeping  of  the  Potato. 
Air-dried  earth  contains  much  moisture,  which  may  be 
driven  ofi'  by  a  heat  a  little  above  boiling  water,  leaving 
the  earth  very  greedy  for  damp,  which  it  will  suck  from 
the  air,  or  from  any  juicy  substance  in  contact  with  it  ; 
but  if  made  red  hot,  it  loses  much  of  this  attraction  for 
moisture,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rather  dried  than 
burned.  The  sooner  it  is  pitted  with  the  Potatoes  after 
cooling  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  less  time  to  draw 
moisture  from  the  au:.  It  should,  however,  be  quite 
cold,  because  Potatoes  spread  out  in  the  sun  are  said  to 
have  rotted  quickly.  There  should  be  earth  enough  to 
fill  in  between  the  Potatoes,  and  keep  them  in  separate 
layers  ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  they 
should  be  pitted  in  very  dry  ground,  and  covered  from 
the  rain.  The  poorer  the  earth  in  humus  the  less 
smell  it  will  acquire  in  fire-drying,  but  sandy  soil  is 
very  little  absorbent. 

2.  Slightly  infected. — These  may  be  cut  in  halves, 
from  stem  to  nose,  when  such  as  appear,  past  hope  may 
be  tprned  over  to  the  third  class  for  starch.  The  less 
damaged  may  be  pitted  with  the  dried  earth,  in  separate 
pits  from  the  sound  ones,  when  the  earth  in  contact 
with  the  cut  sides  will  rapidly  suck  out  the  diseased  sap, 
allowing  no  time  for  rottuig.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  earth  for  these  might  not  be  mixed  with  some  salt 
(say  l-6th  or  l-8th),  which  would  not  only  help  to  suck 
out  the  sap,  but  would  more  or  less  enter  the  substance 
of  the  Potato,  and  probably  contribute  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  salt  might  be  tried  in  a  pit  or  two  only  at 
first,  and  extended  in  its  use  afterwards,  if  found  to 
answer  best,  as  the  Potatoes  come  to  be  taken  out  for 
sale  and  consumption.  From  some  of  the  experiments, 
however,  it  appears  that  they  are  best  dried  with 
heat.  This  may  also  be  done  in  the  pits  or  heaps,  by 
the  aid  of  quick-lime.  The  lime  may  be  broken  small, 
but  not  slaked,  and  spread  in  the  layers  of  earth,  be- 
tween the  layers  of  Potatoes,  taking  care  that  the  lime 
does  not  touch  the  Potatoes.  The  more  lime,  the  greater 
the  heat,  which  should  be  too  great  to  allow  their  sprout- 
ing, but  not  enough  to  dress  them.  No  salt  must  be 
used  with  the  lime. 

3.  Those  which  are  far  gone,  even  half  rotten  and  quite 
stinking,  will  still  make  good,  sweet,  Potato-starch  (see 
note),  which  will  keep  for  years,  and,  with  id  flour, 
make  excellent  bread,  puddings,  or  pastry.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  more  is  required  (as  already  stated  in 
the  Papers)  than  a  grater,  a  fine  hair  sieve,  two  or 
three  pans,  trays,  or  tubs,  and  plenty  of  clean  water. 
The  Potatoes  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  the  very 
rotten  'parts  cut  out,  and  the  clean  part  grated  in  the 
sieve ;  here  it  must  be  continually  stirred  about,  and 
watered  with  a  watering-pot,  to  wash  the  starch  through 
the  sieve  into  a  pan  or  tray  to  settle.  While  the  starch 
is  settling,  the  pulp  remaining  in  the  sieve  may  be 
pressed  in  a  cider-press,  or  otherwise  ;  and  if  well 
squeezed,  wiU  keep  a  few  weeks,  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  vinegar.  It  may  be  boiled  for  pig-feeding  ;  and  as 
vinegar  is  the  best  preservative  of  vegetable  substances, 
palliates  the  action  of  vegetable  poisons,  and  has  a 
particular  tendency  to  fatten  pigs,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
addition.  Where,  however,  vmegar  is  wanting,  other 
acids  may  answer,  as  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  perhaps,  even  the  Apple-pomice  ;  or 
the  Potato-pulp  itself  wUloften  turn  sour  bystanding  open 
in  cold  water  24  to  36  hours.  When  the  starch  is  set- 
tled, the  best  and  whitest  will  be  at  the  bottom,  covered 
with  particles  of  peel  and  discoloured  fibre  ;  and  a  little 
management  is  necessary  in  washing  off  the  upper  part 


from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  letting  it  settle  repeatedly,  to 
get  as  much  of  the  clean  white  as  possible  from  the 
coloured.  The  last  coloured  residue  may  be  thrown 
hack  with  the  pulp.  After  several  washings  the  water 
may  be  poured  away,  and  the  white  starch  laid  out  on  a 
cloth  upon  some  bricks  or  dry  earth,  to  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, and  then  very  gradually  dried. 

This  is,  however,  a  tiresome  process  ;  ill  suited  to  the 
economy  of  a  farm  ;  the  grating  is  slow,  the  repeated 
washings  tedious,  and  the  drying  much  in  the  way.  It 
would  be  better  done  at  the  Union  workhouses,  where 
the  clean  Potatoes  could  be  ground  in  a  mill  (figured 
and  described  in  Parnell's  "  Applied  Chemistry,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  133  ;  and  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
p.  1166).  This  mill  is  not  costly,  and  would  grate  2  or 
3  tons  in  12  hours.  There  must  be,  of  course,  several 
sieves  and  watering-pots,  and  a  drying-room  is  easily 
contx'ived  in  such  an  establishment.  When  wanted  for 
cattle  only,  most  of  this  trouble  may  be  spared.  The 
defective  Potatoes  may  be  cleaned  and  roughly  crushed 
in  the  Apple-pound,  or  with  a  roller,  upon  a  clean  floor; 
then  pressed,  and  water-soaked  and  pressed  a  second 
time,  to  get  out  all  the  unwholesome  juice.  The  juice 
and  water  should  be  caught  and  let  settle,  to  save  the 
starch  which  presses  out ;  but  the  greater  part  will  be 
retained  in  the  cakes,  if  not  crushed  too  fine.  Of  course, 
the  drier  it  is  pressed  the  longer  it  will  keep. 

Note. — In  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  great 
number  of  Potatoes  I  have  never  found  the  starch 
damaged  ;  it  was  either  perfect  and  colourless,  even 
when  the  cells  and  fibrous  matter  were  quite  brown ;  or, 
if  affected  at  all,  it  was  completely  dissolved,  leaving 
the  cells  empty. — J.  Prideaux. 

DISEASES  OF  POTATOES. 

[Fhom  Mabtics  Kaetoffzl — Epidemie.] 

{Coiicludedfrom  p,  62-1}. 

The  disease,  to  the  e.xamination  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  Martina's  book  is  dedicated  (the  dry  rot), 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  tubers  after  they  are 
stored  in  the  pit  or  cellar,  and  when,  in  early  summer, 
the  sets  are  committed  to  the  ground.  In  the  latter  case 
they  perish  before  they  have  thrown  out  any  shoots,  or 
merely  produce  one  or  two  minute  tubers,  which  either 
do  not  produce  shoots  at  all,  or  only  such  as  are  ex- 
tremely weak  and  soon  perish.  If  there  is  little  mois- 
ture the  tubers  become  hard  and  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the 
soil  becomes  wet  the  greater  part  perish,  so  that  the 
fields  appear  like  fallow  fields  sprinkled  with  a  few  stray 
Potatoes  of  the  last  year's  crop.  The  disease  is  often 
accompanied  by  scab,  which,  however,  is  not  so  univer- 
sally diffused  through  the  infected  districts  as  the  dry 
rot,  but  is  sporadic  in  its  appearance,  while  the  dry  rot 
is  a  complete  epidemic. 

It  was  first  observed  in  1830,  but  it  had  increased  in 
the  year  1840  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  very  serious  alarm,  and  even  to 
threaten  the  total  extinction  for  a  time  of  the  cultivation 
of  Potatoes.  The  Potato  pits,  when  opened,  exhibited  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  corruption,  three  parts  out  of 
four  occasionally  having  become  altogether  useless;  and 
of  the  residue,  when  planted,  the  greater  part  often 
failed  entirely.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  tho 
use  of  the  tubers  was  not  found  to  be  injurious  to  man 
or  cattle ;  in  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  however,  the 
decay  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  use  tliem. 

The  disease  is  very  insidious  in  its  progress.  When 
the  crop  is  harvested  there  is  little  to  attract  the  super- 
ficial eye.  The  surface  of  the  tubers  is  rather  dull  and 
wrinkled,  and  then  gradually  exhibits  little  round 
brownish  spots,  which  soon  become  confluent.  The  sur- 
face then  appears  more  than  usually  cracked  and  reticu- 
lated, and  at  length  scaly,  the  edges  of  the  scales  being 
free.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tubers  become  transversely 
wrinkled,  in  which  case  their  colour  remains  nearly  the 
same  as  in  healthy  individuals.  Within  the  tuber  is 
clouded  and  discoloured  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell, 
and  is  soon  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a  peculiar 
species  of  mould,  which  forms  white  elevated  compact 
spots  on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
curved  fusiform  articulated  spores.  The  grains  of 
starch  are  found  not  to  be  in  their  normal  state,  their 
surface  being  covered  with  variously-shaped  processes. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
prevalent  in  this  country  to  attract  much  notice. 
Whether  it  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  mould,  or 
whether  the  mould  is  merely  subsequent  to  the  disease 
is  uncertain.  The  mould  itself  is  either  very  variable, 
or  two  or  three  species  of  a  very  similar  habit  occur  on 
diseased  tubers.  As,  however,  English  and  French 
specimens,  though  they  exhibit  a  form  of  spores  diS'er- 
ent  from  what  Martins  figures,  present  very  material 
differences  of  form  in  the  same  tuft  of  mould,  I  am  my- 
self inclined  to  think  that  the  diff'erent  kinds  may  all  be 
referred  to  one  species. 

The  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  scab,  which  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  r.ather  cup-shaped  bordered 
pustules,  the  concave  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  large — more  or  less  globular,  somewhat 
reticulated — spores,  which  are  at  first  greenish,  and  at 
length  acquire  a  ferruginous  tint.  The  spores  are  at- 
tached at  first  by  a  little  somewhat  lateral  thread,  and 
usually  exhibit  a  sort  of  hilum,  which  Martins  has  not 
noticed.  They  agree  in  structure  with  those  of  a  para- 
site, which  is  sometimes  common  at  the  base  of  diff'erent 
species  of  Orobanche,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
Fries  under  the  name  of  Tuburcinia.  A  similar  fungus 
occurs  on  the  leaves  of  Trientalis  Europsea.  Martins 
has  referred  it  to  the  genus  Protomyces,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  observed  the  little  thread  by  which  it  is 
attached.    The  scab  occurs  principally  in  ground  which 


has  been  dressed  with  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  or 
where  the  soil  is  in  a  very  raw  and  ill-drained  condition. 
It  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  and  is  usually  to  ba 
met  with  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  some  portion 
of  every  crop. 

Martius  has  entered  into  very  minute  details,  and  at 
very  considerable  length,  as  regards  both  the  dry  rot 
and  scab,  but  we  have  stated  sufficient  to  enable  any 
one  to  recognise  them.  As  in  most  cases  of  the  diseases 
of  plants,  it  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  cause  thanPto 
suggest  a  remedy,  the  suggestions  given  by  Martina 
are  confined  within  a  short  compass.  If  the  disease 
arise  from  the  attack  of  a  species  of  mould,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  advisable  to  take  all  possible  precautions 
against  infection;  though  where  the  spores  are  so  subtle, 
this  is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  Some  good,  however, 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  change  of  soil,  and 
proper  purifying  and  disinfecting  of  the  storehouses]; 
and  more,  perhaps,  from  such  a  system  of  culture  as 
will  ensue  the  vigorous,  but  not  exuberant  growth  of 
the  crop.  I  have  seen  occasionally  a  good  deal  of 
damage  amongst  store  Potatoes,  arising,  I  believe,  from 
this  disease  ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  able  at  present  to 
obtain  specimens  of  infected  tubers  from  Germany,  I 
cannot  positively  state  that  it  is  identical.  The  disease 
of  the  present  year  is  altogether  different  from  any  that 
has  been  recorded. — M.  J.  B. 


ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  SAP  IN 
PLANTS. 

If  we  attach  credit  to  the  observations  of  De  Can- 
dolle — .ind  I  believe  no  man  stands  higher^in  the  philo- 
sophic world  as  a  vegetable  anatomist,  and  no  searcher 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  deserves  to  stand  higher  for 
candour  and  honesty  in  detailing  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries— we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  exists 
strong  evidence  that  the  vessels  of  plants  do  not  carry 
either  the  crude  ascending  sap,  or  the  elaborated  de- 
scending sap  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  the  stomata  are  the 
orifices  of  these  vessels,  we  have  a  further  proof  of  the 
improbability  of  their  being  so  employed,  for  they  ter- 
minate in  the  leaf,  and  the  continuity  in  the  vessels 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap, 
does  not  exist  ;  and,  again,  did  they  contain  a  fluid,  as 
the  stomata  are  generally  found  in  the  lower  sides  of 
the  leaves,  it  must  discharge  itself  through  these 
orifices. 

De  CandoUe,  who  does  not  question  the  circulation  of 
the  sap,  supposes  the  intercellular  spaces  to  be  the 
media  of  the  conveyance  of  the  ascending  sap,  which  be 
supposes  elaborated  in  the  cells,  but  admits  with  all 
botanical  writers  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  quality  of 
absorbing  water  lies  in  the  tissue  of  the  parenchyma  or 
in  the  interstices  caused  by  the  spherical  form  of  the 
cells,  which  he  calls  "  meats  intercellularies  ;"  but  that 
the  power  of  taking  up  water  does  exist  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  parenchyma  of  plants  is  indisputable^ 
"  This  property  of  absorbing  water,"  observes  De  Can- 
doUe, "  had  long  appeared  to  him  as  well  as  to  Se'nebier 
one  of  the  principle  baies  of  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table life  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  "  M.  Kieser  has  also  in- 
sisted in  later  times  on  its  importance." 

Now  the  roots  of  plants  consist  alone  of  cellulaiT 
tissue  and  of  woody  fibre ;  they  have  no  vessels,  they 
are  covered  with  a  skin  almost  impervious  to  water,  and 
it  is  only  by  their  extremities,  which  are  spongy,  that 
they  take  in  water  ;  the  root  then  consisting  of  cellulajr 
tissue  and  taking  up  water  through  its  absorbing  powers, 
and  this  cellular  tissue  existing  in  all  plants  and  in  all 
parts  of  plants,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  water 
should  be  carried  through  the  same  medium  into  all 
parts  of  a  plant  than  by  any  other.  I  conclude,  theUj. 
that  it  is  so  taken  up  and  so  pervades  a  plant,  and  thait 
every  part  of  the  tissue  is  fully  charged  with  watep. 
The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  a  plant  has  long 
been  a  fertile  source  of  theories  and  most  fanciful  ma- 
chineries ;  to  me  it  appears  very  simple.  I  think  eva- 
poration furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  solution  ;  this 
must  be  very  great  in  a  plant  of  any  elevation,  and  in 
exposed  situations  it  must  be,  and  we  know  it  is,  in 
excess ;  the  greater  the  height  of  the  tree,  the  greater 
must  be  its  amount,  and  the  greater  its  rapidity.  This 
evaporation  causes  a  consumption  of  the  water  in  the 
leaf,  which  is  supplied  immediately  by  the  particles  of 
water  next  in  contact  by  force  of  that  attraction  which 
exists  between  all  bodies  in  immediate  contact ;  it  m 
true  that  w4ter  will  not  ascend  in  vacuo  to  a  greater 
height  than  about  30  feet,  and  that  water  in  despite  of 
this  law  of  gravity  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree  100- 
feet  high  ;  but  as  the  attraction  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  water  travels  has  all  the  force  of  capillary, 
that  of  near  contact,  it  may  well  be  held  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  gravity  of  the  water.  Evaporation,  possibly 
from  its  rapidity,  the  greater  attractions  of  homogeneous 
parts,  and  immediate  contact,  possesses  then  a  power 
capable  of  overcoming  both  the  attraction  of  gravity, 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  and  of  near  contact.  And  here 
Nature  has  admirably  disposed — in  the  extent  of  their 
surfaces  and  flexibility  of  their  branches,  in  their  height 
and  motion,  and  possibly  in  their  greater  attraction  of 
the  electric  fluid — the  loftier  trees  to  evaporate  more 
rapidly  than  the  more  humble  shrubs.  This  evapora- 
tion is  so  great,  that  I  am  induced  to  think  it  impossible 
any  of  the  water  which  reaches  the  leaves  can  return, 
for,  excepting  in  very  rich  or  moist  soils,  or  where  con- 
siderable moisture  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  must  attribute  the  immense  vegetation 
of  the  tropics  more  even  than  to  the  heat  of  them  ;  as 
our  hothouse  gardeners  have  discovered,  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  leaves  is  not  sufficient  for  their  ample 
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development.  Nor  is  there  a  necessity  for  this  water 
to  return,  enough  exists  within  the  parenchyn'.a  for  all 
the  uses  of  the  plant.  We  have  seen  that  De  CandoUo 
contends  that  the  vessels  are  air  vessels,  and  tliat  the 
stomata  are  their  mouths ;  by  English  wTiters  these  are 
considered  organs  of  respiration.  De  CandoUe  also  says 
they  give  out  gases  ;  he  also  considers  them  organs  of 
perspiration,  for  that  they  give  out  moisture.  He  fur- 
ther states  th.it  they  may  inhale  gases  and  imbibe  mois- 
ture. In  all  this  I  cordially  agree,  and  I  go  yet  farther, 
for  I  say  that  they  not  only  inhale  gases,  but  that  they 
inhale  all  the  gases  that  constitute,  with  water  and 
v.arious  chemical  agents  (or  matters  active  in  promoting 
chemical  changes,  and  possibly  capable  also  of  being 
assimilated),  the  food  of  plants. 

It  is  admitted  that  plants  absorb  by  their  leaves  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  that  by  the  action  of  solar  light  they 
appropriate  the  carbon,  and  leave  the  oxygen  of  the  gas 
free,  which  escapes,  we  are  led  to  believe  by  De  Can- 
dolle,  by  the  stomata  of  these  vessels  ;  can  it  then  be 
questioned  that  the  same  organs  which  admit  carbonic 
acid  gas,  also  admit  ammoniacal  or  any  other  gases  that 
may  present  themselves  to  them  i  He  is  an  extreme  ana- 
logist  who  gives  them  an  option.  That  such  other  gases 
do  present  themselves  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  stated 
by  Liebig  that  the  atmosphere  contains  ammonia  ;  it 
must,  for  ammonia  is  continually  escaping  into  it ;  that 
this  ammonia  is  brought  down  by  rain,  and,  by  him 
supposed,  washed  into  the  eai'th  and  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  thus  supplying  the  plants  with  nitrogen  ;  but  is 
there  not  a  very  strong  probability  that  in  its  descent 
much  of  it  may  be  caught  in  the  current  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted at  least  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  sets  in  towards 
the  leaves.  Is  there  not  fully  as  strong  a  probability 
that  in  mattei'S  so  volatile  as  ammonia,  and  of  so  little 
elective  attraction  as  nitrogen,  that  the  ammonia  so 
brought  down  to  the  earth  by  rain  and  deposited  on 
its  surface,  possibly  hardened  by  the  drying  winds  of 
March  !  (and  Liebig  obser\-es  justly,  that  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  ammonia  in  the  air,  a  greater  quantity  de- 
scends in  the  first  rains  after  drought j.  Is  it  not  much 
more  probable  that  the  rain  brought  down  by  the  sunny 
showers  of  April,  proverbially  growing  weather,  should, 
with  the  evaporation  which  commences  the  moment  the 
shower  is  over,  again  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  with  the 
evaporating  moisture,  and  be  caught  in  its  way  upwards 
by  the  streams  of  attraction  setting  into  the  stomata  of 
the  leaves  (this  attraction  not  depending,  as  analogists 
would  infer,  on  irritability  in  the  vessels,  for  there  is  no 
necessity  of  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  to 
cause  this  inward  flow  of  gases,  the  consumption  of 
them  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  it),  and  thus  iramedi. 
ately  be  rendered  available  to  the  uses  of  the  plant,  than 
that  it  should  smk  into  this  hardened  earth,  in  which, 
if  we  shall  examine  it,  we  shall  perhaps  find  the  rain- 
nater  has  not  penetrated  half  an  inch,  and  take  the  cir- 
cuitous road  by  the  roots  to  find  its  way  to  the  leaves, 
iiul  that  through  a  medium  (the  soil)  so  replete  with 
chemical  action,  that  it  would  amount  to  a  miracle 
should  the  ammonia  retain  its  exclusive  character,  or 
should  the  nitrogen  of  it  not  attach  itself  to  some  of 
:hose  effluvia  that  were  continually  making  their  way 
to  the  surface,  and  that  precisely  at  a  time  of  their 
greatest  activity  ?  It  is  well  known  that  every  time  we  stir 
;he  earth  gases  escape  from  it — this  is  perceptible  eveu 
:o  our  senses — we  see  on  a  warm  sunny  morning  the 
tnoisture  issuing  forth  in  clouds  of  steam,  and  we  know 
he  steam  must  carry  with  it  the  effluvia  of  decaying 
natters  in  the  earth — we  are  even  fre(juently  sensible 
rf  this  from  the  strong  scent  that  often  accompanies  it, 
.n  fresh  moved  soil,  and  the  ranker  the  soil  the  more 
t  is  apparent,  as  in  burying-grounds  we  are  sensible 
rf  a  peculiar  odour  ;  in  ground  recently  manured  with 
the  more  pungent  manures,  we  are  equally  sensible  of 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  with 
stomata  open  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
vessels  will  not  receive  these  gases  which  so  copiously 
Dffer  themselves?  Shall  the  ammonia  of  the  atmo- 
phere  descend  40  feet  into  an  eai'th  unstirred  but  by 
:he  growth  of  the  roots  themselves  to  find  a  passage  by 
hese  roots  to  the  leaves  of  the  Oak,  possibly  lo'o 
"eet  above  the  surface,  when  it  could  with  so  "much 
nore  ease,  with  so  much  less  obstruction,  have  found 
tB  way  to  them,  the  organs  formed  for  its  reception. 

But  why  are  the  stomata  placed  in  the  under  side  of 
eaves  !  merely  to  respire  air  ?  for  this  purpose  they 
vould  more  appropriately  have  been  placed  in  the 
ipper  sides.  No,  but  the  more  readily  to  receive  the 
iHnvia  that  arise  from  the  earth.  Why  do  leaves  if 
overted  recover  their  original  position  ?  Why  do 
eaves  in  pendent  boughs  turn  their  under  surfaces, 
■  contrary  to  what  appears  natural,"  to  the  earth  I 
mt  that  they  may  the  more  readily  receive  the  as- 
cending effluvia.  Why  are  the  leaves  of  the  Grass 
ribes  furnished  with  stomata  on  both  sides  ?  because 
rom  their  upright  or  curved  positions  each  side  equally 
iresents  itself  to  receive  these  effluvia.  It  is  also  pos- 
ible  that  the  particles  of  light  may  enter  by  the  finer 
lores  of  the  upper  sides,  for  pore's  there  must  be  in 
hem.  I  think  we  may  in  these  answers  find  the  true 
ause  of  these  phenomena,  which  as  De  CandoUe  says 
'.ave  been  hitherto  unknown. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  vegetable 
■rinciples  found  m  these  gases  of  the  air  and  effluvia 
com  the  soil,  may  be  received  by  the  leaf,  and  I  think 
-shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  strong  probability 
hey  are  not,  and  cannot  be  offered  to  the  roots,  but 
■his  shall  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. — J.  M. 
yoodiff,  Graymrd,  July  26.  [This  Paper,  which  com- 
ktes  Mr.  Goodiff's  argument,  should  have  been  pub- 


lished  before  the  last  communication.     The  second  and 
third  papers  were  transposed  by  an  oversight.] 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

{Third  .Volicf.] 
Some  may  consider  this  subject  quite  exhausted,  and 
any  further  notice  of  it  m.ay  be  regarded  by  them  as 
unnecessary.  Those,  however,  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  system  of  reposing  confidence  in  indi\nduals 
utterly  incapable  of  forming  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  build- 
ings will  hold  this  as  no  metaphysical  absti'action  of  a 
great  and  important  question,  and  no  plant  owner  should 
be  content  until  a  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
subject  is  obtained  and  diffused  amongst  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  thoroughly  understand  it ;  indeed,  they 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  it  is  as  clearly  defined 
as  the  erection  of  a  Grecian  column,  or  a  gothic  arch. 

The  great  error  which  has  been  committed  in  con- 
structing lax'ge  metallic  conservatories  is  the  want  of 
providing  ample  means  for  effectually  cooling  the  air 
within  them  during  powerful  sunlight,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  having  readily  at  command  means  of  admit- 
ting to  any  extent  the  exterior  colder  atmosphere. 
When  the  interior  of  any  plant  structure  is  heated 
beyond  a  natural  temperature,  the  capacity  of  the  air 
in  such  a  building  for  moisture  is  increased  just  in  pro- 
portion, hence  as  a  natur-al  and  inevitable  consequence 
the  vigorous  green  foliage  parts  with  its  sap,  and  the 
result  is,  th.at  autumn  enters  where  spring  and  summer 
should  be  everlasting.  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  management  of  a  Cucumber  frame,  need  not  be  told 
how  important  it  is  to  admit  aii-  when  the  sun  shines 
out  fiercely  ;  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  are 
at  once  simple  and  effective,  by  merely  tilting  the  sash  ; 
prompt  attention  to  this  all  gardeners  know  to  be 
necessary,  in  fact,  the  least  negligence  would  to  a  cer- 
tainty endanger  the  crop.  Now,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  the  ready  and  effective  means  in  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator  to  cool  the  temperature  of  this  frame. 

It  will  appear  rather  astonishing  that  each  sash  will 
reqnu'e  to  be  raised  from  3  to  6  inches  ;  this,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  ;  were  this  not 
done,  the  foliage  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  These 
openings  will  appear  very  large  to  regulate  the  temper- 
ature of  so  small  a  portion  of  air ;  but  they  are  not 
larger  than  are  absolutely  required  for  the"  purpose. 
Now,  let  any  one  reflect  for  an  instant  upon  the  amount 
of  cool  air  admitted,  and  the  importance  of  it  here,  and 
not  more  here  than  elsewhere,  and  ask  himself  how  it 
can  be  possible  that  the  pigeon  holes  at  the  roof  of  a 
huge  mass  of  inflated  sheet  glass,  covering  a  rood  of 
ground,  ever  can  produce  such  a  modification  in  the 
atmosphere  as  would  admit  of  a  plant  existins  at  all. 
To  a  mind  divested  of  prejudice,  and  having  experience 
in  gardening  to  the  extent  only  of  a  Cucumber  frame, 
the  above  reasoning  will  be  clear  and  conclusive;  not  so 
to  him  who  calculates  much  more  nicely  than  wisely  the 
exterior  character  of  the  building  only,'and  without  any 
regard  whatever  as  to  the  object  for  which  the  immense 
outLay  is  incurred,  beyond  decorative  efi'ect. 

In  house  architecture  we  frequently  hear  the  exterior 
elevation  praised,  while  the  interior  arrangement  is 
loudly  denounced  because  of  its  inconvenience.  In  the 
case  of  the  conservatory,  inconvenience  would  be 
nothing  ;  the  effects  fall  little  short  of  destruction  and 
death.  Take,  for  example,  a  conservatory  similar  to 
that  represented  by  the  woodcut,  and  only  imagine  the 


sashes  at  A  A  to  open,  with  small  ventilators  in  the  wall 
at  D  D,  and  with  a  clear  summer  sun  strikmg  fervidlj' 
upon  it.  The  heat  in  a  house  of  this  kind.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted,  would  be  quite  insufferable  ;  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life  could  long  withstand  it.  But 
true  it  is  that  buildings  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon, 
and  gardeners  are  expected  to  produce  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, clothed  in  its  most  verdant  mantle,  where  the 
Pelican  would  perish.  Now,  if  provision  had  been 
made  in  this  conservatory  for  the  sashes  to  open  at 
B  B,  and  C  C,  which,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  have  been 
the  case,  the  temperature  could  instantly  and  easily 
be  reduced  to  any  desirable  extent  consistent  with  the 
kind  of  cultivation  in  progress  ;  and  the  very  simple 
contrivance  for  effecting  this  will  be  perfectly  understood 
by  the  woodcut. — R.  Glendinning. 


THE  USE  OF  LIQUID  MANURES. 
Science,  as  well  as  mere  practice,  has  long  since 
pointed,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  to  the  immense  utility 
of  liquid  fertilisers  in  horticulture,  more  especially  to 
plants  in  pots.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  their  use 
in  the  present  day,  is  not  by  any  means  general,  and  far 
from  being  systematic.     When  we  fake  into  considera- 


tion the  difference  between  a  plant  circumsci-ibed  by  the 
naiTow  bounds  of  a  pot  and  one  in  the  open  soil,  having 
unlimited  power  to  range  in  quest  of  food,  it  will  hardly 
appe.ar  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  for  the  former  to 
rival  the  latter,  artificial  stimuli  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  in  order  to  exhibit  in  a  proper  degree  the  qualities' 
of  the  plant  in  question. 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  that  exists,  in  another 
pomt  of  view,  for  the  constant  use  of  some  revivifj-ing 
property,  to  fill  up  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  waterpot, 
I  would  here  suggest,  that  the  mere  action  of  the  waterl 
pot  has,  at  all  times,  a  tendency  to  carry  off  by  force 
the  soluble  properties  existing  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  the 
quiet  and  steady  rain,  much  less  the  mere  dew,  in  the 
general  course  of  nature  thatfeeds  the  valewith  alluvium, 
of  which  the  mountain  range  has  been  robbed.  No,  it 
is,  I  presume,  the  storm— the  mountain  torrent,  which 
is  the  chief  agent  in  thus  fertiUsing  the  plains.  It  is  a 
matter  of  very  common  remark  amongst  practical  men, 
that  plants  root  much  more  strongly  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  than  elsewhere,  and  this,  whether  they  are 
placed  on  ashes,  soil,  or  mere  sand.  What  then 
causes  this?  ^Vhat  but  the  aggregation  of  soluble 
matter  at  this  point,  together  with  a  readier  access  to  a 
qualified  and  moistened  atmosphere  ? 

The  chief  idea  of  the  first  experimenters  in  the  use  of 
liquid  fertilisers,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  what  is 
commonly  termed  "  dung  water  ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
the  thick  and  muddy  drainage  of  the  dung-heap.  Mere 
qu.ality,  without  any  regai-d  to  its  clogging  properties, 
was  the  only  thing  aimed  at ;  and  had  the  only  object 
been  to  apply  a  stimulus  to  some  field  crop,  tlie  means 
would  probably  have  proved  sufficient  to  the  end  in 
view.  However,  in  pot  cultm-e,  one  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples on  which  successful  cultivation  is  based,  is  so  to 
proportion  and  arrange  the  particles  of  the  soil,  that 
cohesion  of  the  parts  cannot  take  place ;  which  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  arrest  of  water,  tending  instantly  to  disease 
and  ultimately  to  destruction.  Now  this,  it  is  well 
known,  when  once  recognised,  was  the  principle  which 
led  to  the  more  general  use  of  turfy  soils  in  masses  or 
lumps,  in  contradistmctiou  to  the  disintegrated  mix- 
tures of  the  old  gardeners  of  former  days. 

How  far  this  has  produced  real  improvements  in  the 
general  health,  as  well  as  individual  beauty  of  pot  plants 
in  general,  is  best  attested  by  comparing  the  e.xhibition 
plants  of  the  current  year  with  those  of  the  period  in 
which  the  spirit  of  riv.alry  in  this  way  began  to  be  ex- 
cited. Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  return  to 
the  point,  by  observing  that  the  use  of  turbid  liquid 
manures  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of 
securing  a  slow  but  certain  access  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  'R'hen  I  first  began  to  try  the  effects  of 
liquid  manures,  which  is  some  1 5  years  ago,  I  com- 
menced with  the  common  dung-hole  drainage,  dark  and 
turbid  ;  I  thus  groped  in  the  dark  for  a  year  or  two, 
until  finding  my  pets  more  yellow  and  sickly  than  their 
slighted  neighbours,  I  was  well  nigh  tempted  to  repudiate 
the  use  of  liquid  manures  altogether.  On  emptjdng 
these  pots  at  the  end  of  12  months,  I  have  generally 
found,  not  only  the  mass  of  soil  nearly  of  the  consistence 
of  glue,  but  the  interior  of  the  pot  lined  throughout  with 
a  substance  resembling  tar  ;  and  on  asking  the  cause  of 
the  sicldy  character  of  the  plants  experimented  on,  I 
was  told  they  were  dying  of  plethora.  Subsequent  ex. 
perience  has,  however,  convinced  me  that  it  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

I  come  now  to  my  main  purpose,  which  is,  to  suggest 
the  eUgibUity  of  some  kinds  of  urme,  combined  with  good 
guano  in  solution,  for  plants  in  pots.  I  have  used  this 
mixture  constantly  for  the  last  two  years,  and  its  effects 
on  many  plants  is  quite  astonishing,  whilst  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  could  quote  a  single  case  of  injvury  trace- 
able to  this  fertiliser.  Sometimes  I  use  that  from  the 
cowhouse,  sometimes  horse  refuse  ;  and  1  am  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference. 
I  have  a  reservoir  in  which  tiiese  fluids  lay  to  ferment 
a  fortnight ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  another,  when  I 
add  highly  clarified  guano-water,  made  by  dissolving  the 
best  Peruvian  guano,  in  clear  tepid  water,  after  the  rate 
of  four  ounces  to  every  gallon  of  the  above  fluids.  My 
mode  of  applying  it  is  to  give  it  weak,  but  constant ; 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  to  a  three  gallon  can  of  water 
is  all  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  :  how  much 
stronger  it  might,  or  ought  to  be  used,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  Its  effects  on  Camellias  is  truly  asto- 
nishing ;  my  Camellias  sui'prise  every  one  who  sees 
them  ;  they  are  so  dark  a  green  that  they  are  almost 
black,  whilst  the  texture  of  the  leaves  is  like  that  of  the 
Hoya  carnosa,  and  the  buds,  with  which  they  are  covered 
thoroughly,  are  of  immense  size-  They  are  now  begin- 
ning to  bloom,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  will  be 
generally  so.  Fibrous  masses  of  soil,  then,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  thorough  drainage,  coupled  with  the  constant 
use  of  weak  and  highly  clarified  liquid  manure,  consti- 
tutes, in  my  opinion,  the  ne  plus  ■ultra  of  plant  culti- 
vation, as  far  as  the  root  management  is  concerned. — • 
R.  Errhigton,  Oulton.  [We  recommend  this  statement 
to  the  VEKT  particular  attention  of  amateurs  as  well  as 
gardeners.] 

Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Murrain. — It  appears  to  me  of  some  import- 
ance that  naturalists  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
effect  from  cause.  That  minute  and  rapidly  propagating 
fungi  have  been  observed  on  the  affected  Potato-plants 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  when  we  know  from 
other  facts  that  such  appear  on  plants  after  they  are 
dead  or  diseased,  and  not  when   they  are  alive  and 
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healthy,  we  are  justified  in  atfirming  that  we  are  yet 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  malady  in  question.  To 
prevent  its  re-oecurreuce  is  what  is  desired  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  everytliing  that  may  suggest  itself 
from  the  consideration  of  any  theory  of  the  disease.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  whether  it  commences  in  the 
roots  or  the  leaves  ;  and  to  determine  this  may  be  a 
difficult  matter.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
prevention  is  impossible.  But  it  may  commence  in  the 
tubers ;  therefore,  without  pretending  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  its  cause,  I  will  assume  it  to 
commence  in  the  tubers,  and  offer  advice  accordingly. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  insects  re-appear  after 
long  intervals  of  time,  on  various  members  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  some 
of  these  insects  may  be  too  minute  for  observation,  and 
that  this  has  given  rise  to  many  very  improbable  ex- 
planations of  disease  ;  that  the  most  minute,  as  well  as 
the  largest  insects,  pass  through  several  stages  of  exist- 
ence, may  be  safely  assumed  ;  and  also  that  one  or 
more,  or  all  of  these,  are  passed  in  the  earth.  It  is  also 
known  that  insects  deposit  their  eggs  either  on  or  near 
to  that  which  is  to  be  the  food  of  the  worm  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  worm  may  take  up  a  position  for  its 
change  into  a  chrysalis,  so  that  the  fly  may  not  have  to 
go  far  for  its  first  meal.  These  facts  induce  me  to  ad- 
vise that  it  should  be  a  constant  yearly  practice  to  wash 
all  Potatoes,  to  be  used  for  sets,  when  they  are  taken 
up,  and  to  clear  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  brush.  This 
operation  being  done  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up,  the 
eyes  not  having  pushed,  are  not  injured  by  the  brush, 
■which  they  would  be  were  the  operation  deferred. 
This  will  clear  the  tubers  of  all  eggs  and  ohrjsalids, 
and  may  be   of  service,   while   it   can   do   no   harm. 

— G.   S.  Mackenzie,   Rose  Bank,  Roslin,    N.B. 

I  beg  to  differ  from  the  opinion  that  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  by  deep  planting,  and  I  do  not  see  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it,  the  Potatoes  neither  come 
so  early  nor  is  the  produce  so  great.  On  the  Sth  of 
December  last  I  began  planting,  having  three  sorts  of 
Potatoes  planted  in  drills  12  inches  in  depth,  in  which  I 
had  placed  some  stable  dung  slightly  fermented  ;  some 
were  Early  Shaws  and  two  sorts  of  Kidneys  :  a  very 
severe  frost,  which  lasted  several  days,  prevented  my 
finishing  them  until  the  9th,  but  the  frost  did  not  injure 
them  ;  they  came  up  later  in  the  'spring  than  those 
planted  in  the  latter  end  of  March.  Ten  rods  of  the 
Shaws  planted  in  December  produced  2  cwt.  ;  10  rods 
of  those  planted  in  March  produced  3  cwt.  1  qr.  :  they 
were  taken  up  in  the  first  week  in  July.  In  taking  up 
the  Kidneys  in  August  I  found  both  sorts  bhghted.  On 
examining  this  day  sopae  Pink-eyed  Nonsuch,  an  early 
red  Potato,  planted  on  the  26th  of  May,  I  do  not  detect 
any  bhght,  the  haulm  having  decayed  naturally  ;  but 
some  Devon  Reds,  planted  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the 
same  field,  although  the  haulm  is  vigorous,  are  tainted. 
In  some  Victoria  Potatoes,  planted  on  the  2d  of  May,  I 
do  not  detect  any  disease.  Some  early  sorts,  imported 
this  spring  from  Bermuda,  and  planted  on  the  27th  of 
May,  are  infected  ;  the  haulm  growing  vigorously,  the 
stems  perfect,  but  some  few  of  the  leaves  black  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  Hundred-fold  Potatoes,  grow- 
ing equally  vigorously.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  defect  in  the  haulm  of  the  Potato,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  leaves  becoming  black,  some  are 
dying  at  the  extremity,  but  where  split  down  the  stems 
are  juicy  to  the  very  tuber.  On  those  where  the  haulm 
is  apparently  dead,  on  splitting  it,  appears  dry,  clear, 
and  hollow,  like  a  reed.  The  infected  tubers,  generally 
speaking,  show  the  discoloration  from  ^  to  |;  of  an  inch 
deep — those  I  am  boiling  for  the  pigs,  with  salt  added 
when  washed.  Those  which  do  not  show  the  infection 
I  purpose  packing  away  with  light  mould,  which  I  have 
under  cover  drying  for  the  purpose.  I  have  all  the  best, 
or  ware,  as  they  are  termed,  washed,  finding  it  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  detect  them  without  so  doing.  I  am 
much  sm-prised  to-day  in  turning  over  some  small  mid- 
dling Shaws,  which  were  placed  in  an  airy  cellar  in  July 
for  seed,  to  detect  very  many  infected  with  the  white 
mould,  showing  itself  in  spots.  When  taken  up  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  disease,  nor  was  any  com- 
plaint made  of  several  acres  ;  but  it  must,  I  apprehend, 
have  been  then  latent  in  the  Potato. — Robert  Gunter, 

EarVs-court,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  Sept.  18. 1  am 

induced  to  trouble  you  again  upon  this  subject,  from 
the  fact  that  all  who  have  written  upon  the  disease  seek 
for  the  cause  in  the  circimistances  of  the  season,  alto- 
gether disregarding  the  important  facts  regarding  its 
existence  last  season  both  here  and  in  America— facts 
that  are  indisputable,  and  demand  the  first  considera- 
tion in  any  inquiry  as  proving  the  disease  alarmingly 
progressive  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  although  the 
present  season  may  be  most  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  it  has  no  claim  to  its  origin — a  fact  that 
renders  the  future  culture  of  the  root  a  matter  of  great 
hazard.  Everything  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I 
previously  expressed,  that  a  certain  degree  of  ripeness 
or  maturity  is  necessary  to  feed  the  disease.  Early 
sorts,  from  all  reports,  fall  the  first  victims.  Those 
upon  dry,  rich,  well-drained  soils,  follow  ;  and  late  sorts, 
on  cold  wet'soils,  on  hill-tops,  or  with  north  aspects, 
that  tend  to  retard  growth,  seem  for  a  time  safe,  and 
flatter  the  possessor  they  have  escaped ;  but  such 
no  sooner  reach  the  apparently  required  condition,  than 
they  may  Uterally  be  said  to  wither  in  an  hour.  As  a 
case  in  point,  "  Ambulator,"  in  last  Number,  mentions 
being  delighted  with  a  field  in  full  bloom.  According 
to  my  view  of  the  matter.  Potatoes  in  bloom  are  safe 
from  attack.  In  my  last  communication  I  mentioned 
some  of  my  own  that  passed  that  stage  safely,  withm  a 


few  feet  of  earlier  sorts  reduced  to  a  mass  of  putrefac- 
tion. "  Ambulatoi-'s"  will,  no  doubt,  also  decay  :  when 
I  hope  he  will  report  progress.  Salt  in  culture  is  no 
preventative :  has  not  the  sea-coast  been  worst  affected 
generally  2  The  allotment  field  I  mentioned  as  the 
first  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  many  parts  manured 
with  fish  and  sea-weed,  and  washed  by  the  spray.  This, 
and  tlie  fact  that  the  scourge  first  appeared  upon  the  coast 
to  an  alarming  extent  last  year,  sets  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  salt  at  rest.  The  parts  affected  last  season 
were  the  first  by  a  month  to  exhibit  its  fatal  symptoms 
this  year — a  circumstance  worth  the  attention  of  inves- 
tigators. Last  year  bullocus  were  fed  to  a  considerable 
e.'ctent  upon  the  tainted  tubers,  both  in  a  boiled  and 
raw  state,  and  did  well.  Pigs  now  fed  upon  them 
boiled  do  well,  although  seemingly  unfit  for  food,  re- 
sembling when  mashed  so  much  peat.  Tubers  tho- 
roughly greened,  and  that  have  been  e.xposed  to  the  sun 
a  week,  are  still  rapidly  decaying.  They  were  planted 
in  autumn  and  early  spring.  Saving  seed  here  to  any 
extent  will  be  utterly  impracticable.  Carrots,  both  in  the 
ground  and  harvested,  are  rotting  rapidly.    I  have  pi'oofs 

of  the  latter, — James  Mickle,  Folkestone  Nursery. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  mmTain  is  not  confined  to  parti- 
cular districts,  but  that  it  is  general  through  the  king- 
dom. I  have  seen  several  hundred  acres  of  Potatoes 
lately,  and  I  am  certain  that  not  one  perch  of  them  is 
free  from  the  disease.  I  have  about  16  acres  myself, 
and  all  have  it  more  or  less.  There  are  black  spots  on 
the'leaf, :Some  on  ^the  stalk,"and  some  of  the  Potatoes, 
under  each  stalk,  look  as  if  they  were  bruised.  The 
same  appearance  is  in  dry  fields  with  light  soil,  and 
heavy  bog-land  drained  last  winter.  I  am  going  to  dig 
them  all  up  next  week,  and  pit  as  many  as  1  can  believe 
to  be  sound,  I  purpose  putting  them  in  narrow  pits, 
with  di'y  mould  between  each  layer,  which  mould  I  pur 
pose  taking  from  some  old  banks  that  I  have  been  at 
much  trouble  lately  in  knocking  down ;  the  earth  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  I  suppose  has  been  here  in  broad 
banks  for  the  last  century.  If  the  murrain  proves  as 
disastrous  here  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  England,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  the  poor 
of  this  country;  whose  chief  and  almost  only  food  is  the 
Potato.  The  weather  is  very  unfavourable  here 
up  to  this  date  we  have  had  constant  rain  and  strong 
winds.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  mistaken  in  advising 
any  use  to  be  made  of  distempered  Potatoes,  as  I  have 
known  three  instances  of  pigs  dying  in  the  course  of  48 
hours  from  eating  them. — A  Subscriber,  Gloughfodda 
House,  Cork,  Sept.  20,  [If  decaying  Potatoes  are  boiled 
with  salt,  pigs,  cows,  and  poultry  will  eat  them ; 
at  least,  that  is  the  case  in  England,  We  long  ago 
stated  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  employ  them  with- 
out boiling,] 

The  Potato  Murrain  in  North  America Visiting 

Canada  this  summer  I  learned  that  a  disease  had  at- 
tacked the  Potato  crop  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  it.  From  the  description 
given  to  me  I  think  it  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  is  doing  so  much  mischief  at  this  moment  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  of 
Canada  also  again.  I  have  sent  the  inclosed  slip  from  a 
Canadian  newspaper  ;  the  author  resides  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Canada  ;  the 
contents  may  interest  you, — Jean  Baptiste,  Sept.  17. 
**  Last  fall  we  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  as  yet  we  have  found  no  reason  to  re- 
linquish ;  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  facts  we  have 
collected  and  observations  we  have  made,  we  have  be- 
come more  tenacious  of  its  correctness.  It  was  simply 
this  :  that  from  some  cause  which  we  did  not  then,  and 
cannot  now,  define  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the  Potato 
vine  was  attacked  with  a  rust,  similar  to  that  we  fre- 
quently see  on  the  straw  of  Rye  and  Wheat.  That  in 
the  case  of  the  Potato  it  first  showed  itself  in  a  very 
small  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued 
to  spread  until  it  had  gone  round  and  through  the  stalk, 
when  the  latter,  at  the  particular  point  of  disease,  be- 
came dry  and  hard  as  though  it  had  reached  its  ma- 
turity. The  death  of  the  top  of  the  stalk  of  course  soon 
follows,  but  the  lower  part  remains  green  for  a  while. 
The  conjecture  (it  was  mere  conjecture),  we  threw  out, 
was  this  :  whether  the  sap,  which  was  now  stopped  by 
the  dryness  of  the  stalk,  in  its  usual  channel  of  circula- 
tion, and,  of  course,  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
leaf,  its  n.atural  laboratory  for  preparation  to  return  to 
the  tuber  and  fulfil  its  accustomed  service  in  giving  it 
nourishment,  did  not  necessarily  return  prematurely, 
and  either  from  excess  of  quantity,  or  by  bringing  back 
some  quality  which  had  better  been  given  to  the  winds, 
induce  the  disease  in  the  tubers.  Our  own  Potatoes 
were  too  far  gone  to  experiment  much  upon,  when  we 
hit  upon  a  simple  plan  to  adopt.  It  appeared  to  us,  as 
soon  as  we  saw  how  the  mischief  was  progressing,  that 
mowing  the  tops  was  the  best  and  perhaps  only  efficient 
method  to  pursue.  A  neighbour,  whose  crop  was  smit- 
ten long  after  our  own,  tried  this  experiment,  by  mow- 
ing about  half  a  field,  as  soon  as  the  tops  exhibited 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  and  the  result  was  satis- 
factory and  cheering.  Where  the  tops  were  so 
mown,  no  appearance  of  the  rot  was  ever  dis- 
covered, and  the  Potatoes  gave  all  the  evidence  of 
maturity  which  the  cii'cumstance  of  the  case  could  pos- 
sibly admit  of,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field  suffered 
as  much  from  the  rot  as  any  in  the  vicinity.  Here, 
then,  is  one  instance  in  favour  of  our  theory.  Other 
experiments  were  tried,  of  which  we  shall  cite  but  one 
or  two.  In  one  case,  a  farmer  dug  a  very  few  hills 
when  the  vines  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
carefully  buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until  the 


usual  time  of  digging,  when  they  were  taken  out  all 
sound,  whilst  most  of  his  crop  had  suffered  essentially. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  when  Potatoes 
are  dug  so  early  as  the  rot  came  last  year,  that  they 
must  be  put  in  small  bodies  and  kept  cool,  and  excluded 
from  the  atmosphere.  Their  tendency  to  heat,  and  thus 
become  heavy  and  insipid,  warrants  us  in  that  conclu- 
sion, and  so  we  infer  that  the  letting  them  remain  in 
hills  with  the  tops  taken  off,  until  the  usual  time  of 
digging,  is  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig 
and  put  in  cellars,  or  on  floors  in  piles.  Another  cours& 
of  proceeding  which  has  come  under  our  observation, 
was  adopted  by  some  Irishmen,  who  had  known  this 
enemy  to  their  favorite  esculent  '  in  the  old  country.' 
When  they  saw,  the  crop  smitten,  they  dug  it  imme- 
diately, and  piled  the  Potatoes  on  the  surface  of  th& 
ground,  taking  care  to  guard  them  from  sunshine  until 
the  job  was  completed,  when  they  covered  the  pile 
entirely  with  clay.  The  result  was  probably  as  they 
had  known  it  to  be  aforetime.  Their  crop  was  saved, 
and  their  Potatoes  of  good  quality.  The  clay  un- 
doubtedly acted  as  a  two-fold  agent,  kept  them  cool,  and 
excluded  the  atmosphere  and  storms," — JV.  Bacon, 
Mount  Osceola,  June  22,  1845,  From  the  Albany 
Cultivator. 

Employment  for  the  Workhouse  Poor. — Would  it  not 
be  well  to  recommend  to  the  guardians  of  the  various 
unions  the  expediency  of  having  the  partly  injured 
Potatoes  purchased,  and  converted  into  starch  m  the 
way  pointed  out  in  last  week's  Paper ;  as  the  work- 
houses possess  every  facility  for  its  execution  as  well  as 
the  equally  great  benefit  of  finding  an  easy  and  profit- 
able employment  for  the  inmates  ;  indeed,  might  not 
the  benefit  be  deemed  sufficiently  national  to  justify  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  once  directing  that  such 
employment  shall  be  adopted  in  all  Unions  situated 
where  the  Potatoes  are  thus  injuriously  effected.  The 
difficulty  of  a  poor  man  is  the  want  of  means  for  drying 
off  the  starch,  but  a  large  room  in  a  workhouse,  with  an 
Arnott's  or  some  like  stove  therein,  would  create  dry 
heat  sufficient  to  perfect  very  large  quantities.  This 
means,  and  the  extra  care  in  keeping  the  small  Potatoes 
for  next  year's  seed,  would  leave  for  man's  use  very 
nearly  the  average  quantity  of  Potato  food,  even  in  the 
most  affected  districts, — J.  S, 

Expediency  of  Earlhing-up  Potatoes. — I  have  long 
had  doubts  relative  to  earthing-up  Potatoes  being  a 
beneficial  practice,  and  now  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
detrimental.  The  variety  employed  in  my  experiments 
is  the  Pink-kidney  ;  all  the  sets  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  (the  first  week  of  April),  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  18  inches  in  the  rows,  and  taken  up  this  day 
(Sept,  24)  and  weighed.  The  average  of  all  my  expe- 
riments gives  exactly  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  favour 
of  not  earthing-up  ;  but  some  of  the  plots  gave  still 
more,  viz.,  as  42  lbs,  is  to  3 1^  lbs.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  on  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  good  deep 
loam,  with  a  cool,  moist  subsoil.  My  experiments  con- 
firm also  the  opinion,  that  the  Potato  murrain  {Gan- 
grena  saniosa)  was  caused  by  the  frosts  of  July  ;  for,  in 
the  unearthed-up  rows,  the  infected  Potatoes  were  more- 
numerous,  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  9  ;  though  of  very 
rare  occurrence  anywhere.  The  tubers  of  the  unearthed- 
up  were  nearest  the  surface,  and  the  disease  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  those  at  the  very  top.  The  earthed- 
up  rows  died  off  the  earhest,  though  rather  the  strongest, 
and  they  did  not  leave  so  many  greened  tubers,  from 
exposure  to  the  light,  as  were  in  the  rows  unearthed- 
up. — George  W.  Johnson. 

Hoare's  System  of  Vine  Culture.— \  see,  p.  641,  Mr. 
Hoare  chooses  to  infer  from  my  letter,  p,  577,  that  after 
the  Vines  were  planted  here,  I  gave  them  no  water. 
Now  I  think  this  is  hardly  a  legitimate  inference,  seeing 
that  I  described  our  culture  "  that  generally  followed 
with  young  plants,"  I  never  heard  of  water  being 
withheld  from  the  roots  of  young  Vmes  under  glass,  and 
am  sorry  Mr.  H.  supposed  me  guilty  of  such  an  ab- 
surdity ;  for  the  fact  is,  the  Vine  plants  had  ample 
supplies  of  water,  therefore  dryness  at  the  roots  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  failure,  and  more,  the  bones  were 
"  not  fresh."  I  am  glad  Mr,  Hoare  is  Ukely  to  exhibit 
his  fruit ;  farther  writing  till  then  seems  needless, — C. 

New  Disease  in  Peas.  — I  send  you  a  sample  of 
Peas  (the  Bean-pea,  as  I  hear,  from  Pennsylvania). 
It  is  curiously  affected  with  rot,  as  you  will  see 
by  splitting  one  open,  yet  so  fair  in  appearance 
that  a  dealer  in  Mark-lane  would  have  bought  them 
without  suspicion.  I  think  the  disease  is  confined  to 
this  sort  of  Pea,  for  another  variety  growing  in  the  same 
field  was  sound.  This  sort  grows  from  7  to  8  feet  high, 
and  is  very  prolific.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  other  Peaa 
so  affected, — R.  B.  [The  Peas  which  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  forward  to  me,  are  attacked  by  much  the 
same  disease  as  the  Potatoes  ;  at  present,  however,  I 
have  detected  no  mould  in  the  cells,  though  I  see  some 
mucedinous  threads  externally  on  one  of  the  seeds 
which  was  moistened  yesterday.  The  fecula  remains 
uninjured  for  some  time,  but  at  length  is  replaced  by  a 
grumous  mass.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  evidently  the 
cellular  tissue,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  attack, 
exhibits  rather  a  different  tint  when  subjected  to  iodine  J 
the  intercellular  passages  are  completely  gorged  with  a 
yellowish  gummy  substance.  1  have  placed  some  of 
the  Peas  in  a  position  where,  should  there  'be  any 
rudiments  of  mould  in  the  cells,  it  will  be  almost  sure 
to  develope  itself,  and,  should  it  offer  any  interest,  I  will 
\vrite  to  you  again  upon  the  subject,  I  perceive  in 
those  portions  of  the  epidermis  which  are  more  or  less 
discoloured,  that  there  are  a  number  of  minute  fissures^ 
in  general  scarcely  visible  except  under  a  good  lenSj. 
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by  which  moisture  is  very  readily  imbibed,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  diseased  seeds  are  mucli  more 
quickly  saturated  with  water  than  sound  ones. — M.  J. 
B.,  King's  Cliffe.'] 

Scale. —The  following  is  a  sture,  simple,  and  easy 
method  of  cleaning  plants  infected  with  scale  : — Take  a 
handful  of  gum  arable,  and  dissolve  it  in  .is  much  water 
as  will  thicken  it  to  the  consistency  of  oil  ;  then  tike  a 
small  paintci'"s  brush  [}i  a  new  one  so  much  the  better) 
and  commence  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  paint  both 
leaves  and  stem,  with  the  dissolved  gum,  dowu  to  the 
soil.  The  plant  may  then  be  removed  to  its  proper 
place  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
it  must  be  taken  and  washed  with  soft  water,  using  a 
sponge,  or,  what  is  still  better,  an  old  tooth-brush,  to 
remove  the  gum  that  may  adhere  to  the  plant ;  after  the 
washing  is  finished,  if  carefully  done,  the  plant  will  be 
completely  cleansed  from  scale.  I  have  done  plants 
so  infected  that  I  never  had  any  hopes  of  ever  cleaning 
them,  and  now  there  is  not  a  scale  to  be  found  upon 
them,  and  the  plants  have  a  fine  bright  glossy  appear- 
ance.— F.  G.  A.,  Leeds. 

Do  Snakes  Eat  Grapes  ? — I  have  been  troubled  with 
the  mice  eating  my  Grapes,  and  as  a  young  man  with 
me  was  watering  plants  in  a  Vinery  a  few  days  since, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  among  the 
Vine  leaves ;  suspecting  it  to  be  caused  by  a  mouse,  he 
readily  gave  the  Vine  a  gentle  shake,  when  a  large  snake 
fell  suddenly  across  his  arm.  His  fright  may  be  more 
readily  imagined  than  described,  he  bounded  out  of  the 
house  with  trembling  limbs,  and  was  some  few  minutes 
before  ho  could  summou  resolution  to  re-enter,  which 
he  eventually  did,  and  bestowed  the  death  blow  upon 
the  poor  reptile.  Had  it  a  palate  for  the  Grapes  i  We 
examined  the  contents  of  its  stomach,  but  no  proofs 
could  be  traced. —  TV.  [The  snake  would  not  have  hurt 
the  man.] 

JBroccoli In  "Notices  to  Correspondents,"  p.  628, it 

appears  th.it  somebody  has  asked  the  cause  of  Broccoli 
going  what  is  technically  called  "blind,"  and  is  told  in 
answer  that  the  imperfection  has  probably  been  caused 
by  some  kind  of  insect.  This  blindness,  which  has  been 
more  prevalent  this  summer  than  I  ever  before  saw  it, 
is  produced  by  an  insect,  allied  to  Aphis,  preying  upon 
the  heart  of  the  plant  when  it  is  very  young.  Cabbages 
and  Savoys  frequently  reproduce  the  heart  or  central 
buds;  but  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  have  not  that  power, 
and  therefore  those  affected  should  be  pulled  up,  and 
replaced  by  perfect  phnts. — J.  B.  If. 

Melia  Asedarach. — In  reference  to  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  some  time  ago,  I  beg 
to  observe  that  seeds  of  this  were  given  me  by  J.  B. 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Bungay.  They  were  collected  in  Syria 
in  1831,  and  from  them  several  plants  were  raised  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  subsequently  planted  in  a  south  border; 
one  of  these  which  was  trained  to  a  wall,  and  without 
protection,  is  now  1 1  feet  high,  and  extends  4  yards, 
producing  abundance  of  bloom  annually  ;  those  apart 
from  the  wall  send  up  vigorous  shoots,  which  die  back 
and  do  not  flower.  I  have  heard  this  beautiful  shrub 
called  the  Maltese  Lilac. — X.  S.  Hodson,  Bury  SI. 
Edmunds.  [We  never  could  get  it  to  succeed  near 
London.] 

Rain. — The  following  is  the  amount  of  rain  which 
has  fallen  at  Florence  Court  from  July  1S44  to  July 
1845. 


ISM  July    ..     .. 

—  I  August 

—  September 

—  October 

• —   November . . 

—  December  . . 


Inches. 
3-585 
4-613 
S-445 
7-412 
2-090 
■816 


January 
Febi-uary 
March 
April  . . 
May     .. 
June  . . 


Inches. 
4-575 
2-404 
2-301' 
4-106 
2-704 
3-876 


42-017 


Bog  Fir  Tree. — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
a  Fir  tree,  apparently  Finns  sylvestris,  w-hich  was  dug 
out  of  a  bog  near  Florence  Court  the  other  day.  The 
girth  at  the  butt  was  8  feet,  and  at  45  feet  up  Sj  feet. 
The  top  had  been  broken  off  at  45  feet  up,  and  was  not 
found.     The  number  of  concentric  rings  was  270.— £. 


1,  -Mr.  Ivery,  for  Kerry  Pippin  ;  2,  Mr.  Pitt,  for  Red 
Astrachau  [?)  ;  3,  Mr.  Winton,  for  Kerry  Pippin. 
Filberts  (2  lbs.):  1,  Mr.  Ivery;  2,  Mr.  Whitiug. 
Celery  (6  heads)  :  1,  Mr.  Heritage  ;  2,  Mr.  Ivery. 
Fuchsias  (4  varieties)  :  1,  Mr.  Ivery,  for  Sir  Henry 
Potlinger,  Sir  William  Magnay,  Tho  Queen,  and  For- 
mosa elegans  ;  2,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  for  Exoniensis,  For- 
mosa elegans,  Eppsii,  and  Highland  Hero  ;  3,  Mr. 
Whiting,  for  Formosa  elegans,  Eppsii,  Keutish  Hero ,  and 
Highland  Hero.  Collection  oj  6  Plants  :  1,  Mr.  Row- 
laud,  for  Boronia  viminea.  Erica  Lambertiana,  E. 
Irbyana,  Phienocoma  prolifera,  Achimenes  lougitlora, 
and  A.  granditlora  ;  i,  Mr.  Whiting,  for  Boronia 
viminea.  Erica  taxifolia,  Sollya  heterophylla,  Thun- 
bergia  Fryeri,  Lilium  lancifolium  album, and  Achimenes 
grandiflora.  Specimen  Plant:  1,  Mr.  Heritage,  for 
Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum  ;  2,  Mr.  Rowland,  for  Li^i- 
anthus  Russellianus ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Gadd,  for  Erica  Irbyaua; 
4,  Mr.  Whiting,  for  Euthales  macrophylla  ;  5,  Mr. 
Ansell,  for  Thunbergia  Fryeri  ;  C,  Mr.  Pitt,  for  Cypri- 
pedium  venustum.  12  Dahlias  (Amateurs)  :  1,  Mr. 
Baker;  2,  Mr.  Savage.  24  Dahlias  (Nurserymen): 
1,  Mr.  R.  Gadd;  2,  Mr.  J.  Gadd.  24  Dahlias  (Ama- 
teurs' and  Gentlemeus'  gardeners)  :  1,  Mr.  Broad- 
bridge  ;  2,  Jlr.  Scott.  Extra  Prizes  were  given  to  Mr. 
Bowers,  for  Apricots  ;  Mr.  K.  Gadd,  for  Figs  from 
standai'd  trees  ;  Jlr.  Reid,  for  Apricots,  and  for  Figs 
from  wall-trees. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  11. — The  follow- 
ing prizes  were  awai-ded  at  this,  the  last,  exhibition  of 
this  Society  : — Best  Plant  in  bloo^m,  in  a  pot,  bs.,  to  Mr. 
Jeffries,  for  Lilium  lancifolium  ;  second  ditto,  45.,  to 
Mr.  Canham,  for  Gloxinia  rubra  ;  third  ditto,  3s.,  to 
Mr.  Scrivener,  for  Achimenes  pedunculata.  Best  four 
Verbenas,  bs.,  to  Jlr.  Mayes,  for  Triumphant,  Ingramii, 
Englefield  Scarlet,  and  .\lba  Superb  ;  second  ditto,  4s., 
to  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gr.  to  R.  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  for  En- 
glefield Scarlet,  Ingramii,  Rubens,  and  Armathistina. 
Best  four  Fuchsias,  6s.,  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  for  Zenobia, 
Vesta,  Colossus,  and  Madonna  ;  second  ditto,  5s.,  to  Mr. 
E.  Smith,  for  Crimson  Superb,  Transparens,  Eppsii,  and 
Toddiana.  Best  10  JMiscellaneous  Plants,  10s.,  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  for  Petunia  Beaute'  parfaite,  Lilium  lancifolium 
punctatum,  Achimenes  grandiflora,  Erica  vestita  cocci- 
nea.  Hibiscus  Cameroni,  Lilium  lancifolium  album, Prince 
Albert  Petunia,  Erica  Ewerana,  Lantana  mutabilis, 
and  a  Fuchsia ;  second  ditto,  7s.  dd.,  to  Jlr.  Jef- 
fries, for  Statice  puberula,  Achimenes  longiflora,  A. 
grandiflora.  Fuchsia  Vesta,  Petuuia  Nixonii,  Fuchsia 
globosa,EricaBon'ieana,  Elichrysumproliferum,  Ag.apan- 
thus  umbellatus,  and  a  Petunia  ;  third  ditto,  5s.,  to  ilr. 
Canham,  for  Erica  rubeus,  Agapanthus,  Begonia  octo- 
petala,  Brugmansia  floribunda,  Niphiea  oblonga,  Vinca 
rosea  alba.  Fuchsia  E.xoniensis,  Glo.xinia  rubra.  Spotted 
Balsam,  and  Thunbergia  aurantiaca  superba.  Best  12 
double  Dahlias,  7s.  6d.,  to  Jlr.  Girling,  Nurseryman, 
Stowmarket,  for  M.  Rignon,  Cleopatra,  Beeswing,  Mrs. 
Shellej',  Standard  of  Perfection,  Athlete,  Bermoudsey 
Bee,  Gloria  JIundi,  Capt.  Warner,  Bridesmaid,  Admiral 
Stopford,  and  Princess  Royal ;  second  ditto,  6s.,  to  Mr. 
Jeffries,  for  Cleopatra,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  President  of 
the  West,  Essex  Triumph,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Lady 
Harland,  Beeswing,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Vivid,  Per- 
petual Grand,  Princess  Royal,  and  Lady  St  JIaur. 
Aji.iTEURS. — Best  Plant  in  bloom,  in  a  pot,  5s.,  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  Erythriua  laurifolia  ;  second  ditto,  4s.,  to 
Mr.  Hines,  for  Petunia  Attraction ;  best  Fuchsia,  4s.,  to 
Jlr.  Cuthbert,  foar  Exoniensis  ;  best  si.x  double  Dahlias. 
5s.,  to  Mr.  Hines,  for  Phenomenon,  Lady  Harland,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  Nonpareil,  Antagonist,  Dodd's  Prince  of 
Wales;  second  ditto,  4s.,  to  Mr.  Knight,  for  Sproughton, 
Aurantia,  Essex  Triumph,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Nonpareil, 
Antagonist,  Competition.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
several  other  prizes  were  awarded  ;  but  we  have  only 
been  furnished  with  a  list  of  rewards  without  the  names 
of  the  flowers  for  which  they  were  given. 

Ereatl-ji — In  our  report,  p.  642,  of  the  South  London  Floricul- 
tural  Society's  Show,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  Mr.  Francis, 
of  Hertford,'  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  six  boxes  of  cut 
Eoses,  which  were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Paul. 


properties,  yet  it  is  filled  m  all  directions  with  little 
tubes,  or  cells,  or  cysts,  or  passages,  containing  a  brown 
substance  of  unknown  nature.  This  extends  even  into 
the  pith,  but  misses  the  wood.  From  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Grillith's  specimens,  we  presume  that  the  plant 
occupies  very  damp  shady  situations.  It  is  a  stov© 
plant,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  humid  atmosphere, 
where  it  may  have  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  It  appears  to 
succeed  best  potted  in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little 
rougli  peat.  Although  it  is  one  of  very  slow  growth, 
still  it  wiil  require  to  be  repotted  every  season  ;  this 
should  be  done  in  JIarch,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be 
disturbed  during  the  growing  season.  In  summer  an 
.imple  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  its  roots,  and 
it  must  be  syringed  over-head  night  and  morning  when 
the  weather  is  fine.  In  winter  little  water  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  few  weeks  ;  if  the  soil  is  kept  moist  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  The  only  way  of  multiplying  the 
species  is  probably  by  seed,  for  the  stems  offer  no  means 
of  doing  so. — Botanical  Register. 

EREM0sT.iCHYS  LACLS'iAXA.  Jag-le.ived  Desert-rod. 
(Hardy  perennial. j  Lamiacece,  Didynamia  Gymno- 
spermia. — This  showy  herbaceous  plant  is  a  cnmmon 
inhabitant  of  the  eastern  side  of  Caucasus  and  of  the 
adjoining  countriee,  where  it  is  found  on  dry  hills.  Its 
great  fleshy  roots  are  evidently  adapted  to  sucli  situa- 
tions only;  it  appears  intended  by  nature  to  resist  even 
a  Persian  summer.  It  flowered  iu  April  la.-.t  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  liad  been 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  Petersburgh.  It  proves  to  be  a  hardy  pe- 
rennial with  large  spindle- shaped  roots,  and  a  stem  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  height.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  culti- 
vate in  the  open  border  on  account  of  the  Urge  fleshy 
roots  suffering  in  winter  from  excess  of  moi;  tore,  but  it 
succeeds  tolerably  well  if  grown  in  pots  during  the  win- 
ter, and  kept  nearly  dry  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  light  rich  sandy  loam,  and  flowers  in 
Jlay  or  June.  It  is  only  increased  by  seeds,  and  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  years  before  they  bloom.  In 
potting  or  planting,  one-third  of  the  fleshy  roots  should 
be  left  above  ground,  otherwise  they  soon  perish. — Bota- 
nical Register. 


Country  Shows. 

Dorking  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  5. — At  this,  the 
third  and  last  meeting  for  the  season,  fruit  forms  the 
principal  attraction  ;  but,  owing  to  the  ungenial  season, 
the  exhibition  in  this  respect  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
former  years.  Out  of  28  dishes  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines the  judges  considered  that  there  was  not  one  dish 
of  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  Plums,  Grapes,  and  Melons, 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  and  Pine-apples  were 
very  indifferent.  Of  plants,  the  exhibition  was  credit- 
able for  the  time  of  year,  more  especially  the  Fuchsias. 
A  numerous  and  respectable  company  visited  the  ex- 
hibition-room during  the  day.  The  principal  prizes  were 
awarded  as  foflon-s  : — Pineapples  :  1,  Mr.  Gadd,  Betch- 
-worth  Castle ;  2,  Mr.  Gorrard,  gr.  to  W.  J.  Evelyn, 
Esq.  Melons  :  1,  Mr.  Ansell  ;  2,  Mr.  Broadbridge,  gr. 
to  the  Countess  of  Rothes.  White  Grapes  (1  bunch)  : 
1,  Mr.  Gadd;  2,  Mr.  Hislop,  gr.  to  Col.  Howard. 
Black  Grapes  (1  bunch)  :  1,  JL-.  Pitt  ;  2,  Jlr.  Heritage, 
gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn.  Peaches  (9)  :  1, 
Mr.  Rowland  ;  2,  Mr.  Bowers,  gr.  to  —  Wilder,  Esq. 
Nectarines  (9)  :  1,  Jlr.  Pitt  ;  2,  Jlr.  Gadd.  Pears 
(9):  1,  Mr.  Scott;  2,  Jlr.  Bowers.  Green-gage,  or 
Washington  Plums  (12)  :  1,  Jlr.  Reid,  gr.  to  J.  Small- 
piece,  Esq.,  for  Washington  ;  2,  Mr.  Heritage,  for  ditto; 
3j  Mr.  W.  Scott,  for  Green-gage.  Plums,  of  any  other 
-variety  (12)  :  1,  Jlr.  Whiting,  for  Imperial  Diadem  ;  2, 
Mr.  Iver)',  for  Denyer's  Victoria.     Dessert  Apples  (12) : 


New  Plants. 

Labisia  POTHOINA.*  Pothos-like  Spoonflower.  C Stove 
perennial.)  Myrsinacefe.  Pentandria  Jlonogynia. — 
This  very  singular  plant  flowered  last  June  iu  the  giu-- 
den  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  been  received 
from  Pen.%ng,  without  a  name,  iu  a  collection  of  curious 
tilings  liberally  presented  to  the  Society  by  T.  Lewis, 
Esq.  Before  it  flowered  it  was  taken  for  a  Pothos  or 
some  such  plant :  for  its  leaves  had  such  regularly  pa- 
rallel veins,  and  were  so  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
stem  by  a  joint,  that  no  suspicion  occurred  of  its  being 
an  Exogen.  It  proved  however  to  be  an  Ardisiad  in 
its  flowers,  and  a  specimen  which  Jlr.  Griffith  sent  home 
having  proved  to  be  in  fruit,  the  structure  of  the  seed 
has  been  ascertained  to  agree  exactly  with  that  order. 
But,  although  an  Ardisiad,  it  is  quite  a  new  form  of 
that  order,  remarkable  not  only  for  its  singular  way  of 
growth,  but  for  the  sestivation  of  its  corolla,  which  is 
neither  twisted  nor  imbricated,  nor  simply  valvate,  but 
what  is  called  induplicato-valvate;  that  is  to  say  the 
sides  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  so  turned  inwards 
that  they  fit  together  where  they  come  in  contact,  in 
the  same  way  as  happens  with  carpellary  leaves.  By 
this  means  each  lobe  of  the  corolla  resembles  the  bowl 
of  a  small  spoon,  in  the  hollow  of  which  lies  a  stamen. 
There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  deserves  to 
be  noted.     Although  the  plant  has  no  obvious  sensible 


*  From  AaySiy,  a  spoon,  tn  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  which  resemble  the  howls  of  small  spoons. 


liliscellaneoTis. 

The  Tea  Plant  in  Ceylon Our  Ceylon    friends  are 

rejoicing  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea  jilant,  which  has 
been  imported  by  the  house  of  Jlessrs.  Woni.s  iuto  that 
island,  aud  is  said  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition,  many 
young  plants  having  been  raised  from  the  seeds  of  those 
originally  introduced  ;  and  they  anticipate  that,  ere 
long.  Tea  may  become  another  important  branch  of  the  ir 
colonial  trade.  We  wish  them  all  the  success  they  hope 
for  ;  but  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  tested  the  quality 
of  the  leaf,  we  would  advise  thera  not  to  be  too  sangtiine 
in  their  expectations.  Ceylon  lies  too  far  within  the 
tropics  to  offer  a  climate  like  Assam,  which  lies  without 
them  ;  the  plants  may  thrive  to  appearance,  but  that  is 
not  a  demonstration  of  their  quality ;  we  have  seen  them 
6  feet  in  height  at  Penang,  and  in  as  healthy  a  state  as 
could  be  desired,  but  the  leaf  had  no  flavour,  and 
although  thousands  of  Chinese  husbandmen  and  gar- 
deners cultivate  spices  and  other  tropical  productions  on 
the  island,  yet  not  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  the  Tea  plant ;  those  we  saw  were  in 
the  Company's  garden,  then  rented  to  Chinese,  but  they 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  converting  the  leaf  into  a  bever- 
age. The  Ceylon  planters  should  put  the  leaf  to  the 
proof  before  speculating  on  a  large  scale. —  Madras 
Crescent. 

The  Glandular  Almond  Tree.  (Amygdalus  glandu- 
losa,  Sieb.). — JI.  Paillet  without  doubt  possesses  the 
most  beautiful  collection  of  plants  from  Japan  of  any 
Parisian  gardener  ;  his  practised  eye  teaches  him  how 
to  choose  from  among  all  the  species  brought  over  by 
Siebold  those  w-hicli  are  best  suited  to  nurserj-men. 
Among  these  he  cultivates  a  charming  little  shrub  from 
Japan,  under  the  name  of  .Amygdalus  glaudulosa, 
covered  in  .April  with  pretty  single  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  have  numerous  stamens.  Its  shoots  are  slender, 
and  its  leaves  straight,  lanceolate, and  sharp  pointed.  I  do 
not  find  the  name  in  the  work  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 
I  thick  from  the  habit  of  this  shrub  that  it  is  a  Plum 
haviuf  much  affinity  to  Prunus  chinensis,  which  nur- 
serymen call  the  double  dwarf  Almond ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  no  other  than  thesin<;le-flowered  type  of  that  species. 
It  is  hardy,  and  bears  the  winter  in  the  open  air  without 
protection. — Pepin,  in  the  Revue  Horticot. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  ike  oisubig  Week. 


I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac. 

Siove. — The  temperature  of  the  stove  should  uuntiuue  rather 
coed  for  some  time  to  come.  Keep  thenight  temperature  under 
70*,  and  give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Greenhouses. — 
All  the  plants  iu  this  department  must  be  got  into  iheir  winter 
quarters  as  fast  as  possible,  the  winter  haWng  made  its 
appearance  in  right  earnest.  In  arranging  them,  let  some  of 
the  winter-flow-ering  specimens  stand  out  in  bold  VL-lief  from  the 
rest.  Give  abundance  of  air  by  night  and  day  in  the  absence 
of  frost ;  be  moderate  in  the  "supply  of  water,  and  by  such 
treatment  the  young  wood  will  be  matured  for  winter. — A. 
II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRnBBEBlES. 

The  different  kinds  of  double  Rockets  should  now  be  taken 
up,  parted,  and  replanted  in  borders  or  beds  ;  the  strongest 
plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for  flowering  the 
second  season,  as  they  either  rot  off  in  winter  or  in  spring. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  transplantiug  shrubs  which  are  too 
much  crowded  together,  as  they  get  well  estabUshed  in  th 
ground  before  winter.  Choice  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  ic, 
mi-ht  also  now  be  layered,  if  not  already  done.  Remove 
rooted  layers  of  Cloves,  Picotees,  Carnations,  &c.,  and  plant 
themin  borders,  or  in  the  reserve  garden,  for  transpLinUng  into 
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the  flower-garden  next  spring.  Herbaceous  plants  struck 
Tinder  hand-glasses  should  now  be  planted  out,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  sufficiently  established  before  winter.  Keep 
gravel-walks  weeded,  rolled,  and  swept,  during  this  showery 
weather ;  if  the  gravel  does  not  bind  well,  roll  them  the 
oftener  when  very  wet.  Pits  aiid  Frames. — The  nights  being 
now  cold  and  wet,  cuttings  recently  put  in  will  require  more 
heat ;  a  lining  should  therefore  be  applied  immediately,  or  other 
means  of  heatinj;  at  once  resorted  to.  If  any  of  the  cuttings 
first  put  in  have  failed,  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  stock. 
See  that  damp  does  not  injure  those  already  in. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
■AiirictlasTxio.j  now  be  r^jmoved  into  their  winter  quarters, 
though  some  defer  this  till  a  later  period;  at  all  events,  being 
now  in  nearly  a  dormant  state,  they  must  be  kept  from  any  very 
heavy  rains,  removing  decayed  leaves  as  required,  and  keeping 
the  surface  soil  in  an  open  and  fiiable  state.  Offsets  must  be 
examined  which  have  been  recently  potted  off,  taking  care  that 
the  collar  of  the  yoimg  plant  stands  well  above  the  soil,  for  this 
is  a  material  point  in  their  winter  cultivation.  PolyanthuseSy 
wLen  grown  in  pots  require  similar  treatment  to  the  above ; 
when  cultivated  in  beds,  they  must  be  carefully  examined,  and 
fresh  soil,  composed  of  decayed  leaves,  put  round  the  roots  ;  the 
large  earth-wonnis  apt  to  drag  newly  ti-ansplanted  seedlings 
and  young  plants  from  their  proper  places  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
lime-water  poured  into  their  holes  will  effectually  rid  the  beds 
of  these  troublesome  guests.  Tulips. — Offsets,  seedhngs,  and 
roots  that  are  at  all  diseased,  ought  to  be  in  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit ;  if  any  part  of  the  bulb  is  decayed, 
it  ought  to  be  cut  away  preidous  to  planting  with  a  shai-p  pen- 
knife, removing  if  possible  all  trace  of  the  complaint ;  envelope 
the  roots  in  Calais  sand  before  the  bulbs  are  covered  ia.  Con- 
tinue arranging  the  best  bed,  making  additions  by  purchase  or 
exchange.  i>ti/iZia3  have  been  severely  cut  by  the  late  frosts, 
which  will  make  their  removal  from  the  ground  a  matter  of 
necessity',  much  sooner  than  was  anticipated. — C. 
17.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Pineries. — Every  moment  of  sunshine  is  now  most  valuable 
to  late  or  winter  ripening  Pines.  The  true  Black  Jamaica, 
"by  some  called  Montsen*at,  is  of  all  others  perhaps  the  most 
eligible  for  that  purpose.  If  these  are  desired  for  the  table 
through  December,  January,  and  February,  they  should  now 
be  in  three  distinct  stages  ;  \\2,.,  just  done  blooming,  half 
swelled,  and  three  parts  swelled.  The  main  business  now 
with  them,  is  to  make  "  all  the  sail  "  possible,  on  sunny  and 
bright  days,  and  to  keep  a  highly  moderated  temperature 
on  dull  days,  and  at  night.  These  directions  will  appear  the 
more  reasonable,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  light  at  this  period,  as- compared  with  the 
middle  of  July.  I  am  persuaded  that  all  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  matter,  unless  accompanied  with  a  con*esponding 
amount  of  solar  light,  only  tend  to  increase  the  crown,  as  weU 
as  the  depreciation  of  flavour.  High  and  moist  temperature, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  accompanied  with  abundance  of 
solar  light,  are  then  the  conditions  under  which  high  cultiva- 
tion must  be  sought.  Young  stock  must  now  be  prepared  for 
winter  by  abundance  of  air.  To  that  end,  keep  strong  dung 
linings  to  those  in  dung-pits.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  will 
want  nearly  the  same  management.  Take  care  to  sweeten  the 
air  in  the  pits  or  frames  betimes  in  the  morning,  as  also  to 
shut  them  up  with  plentj'  of  solar  heat.  Mind  that  youi'  Mush- 
room-beds do  not  overheat ;  the  heating  should  be  done  in  the 
fermenting  process,  before  the  bed  is  made  ;  the  bed,  after, 
should  never  by  any  means  exceed  the  temperature  of  new 
milk.  We  had  last  night,  Sept.  23-4,  a  most  intense  frost, 
which  has  destroyed  Dahlias,  and  almost  everything  tender  out 
of  doors.  The  ground  this  morningwas  a  thorough  hard  crust. 
■Wind  N.W.  by  W.— 7?. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
As  frost  is  likely  to  set  in  early,  temporary  covering  at  night 
should  be  provided  for  Figs  ;  for  although  these  will  bear  a 
slight  frost  without  injury,  when  their  shoots  are  mature  and 
their  leaves  have  fallen,  yet  at  the  present  time  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots  are  nearly  as  susceptible  of  frost  as  is  the  foliage  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  recently  formiid  embryos,  situated  near  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  that  will  stand  the  winter,  so  as  to  ripen 
next  summer.  Protection  should,  therefore,  not  be  withheld 
till  too  late.  The  gathering  of  Apples  and  Pears,  as  they  easily 
part  from  the  trees,  should  be  proceeded  with.  Those  varieties 
that  naturally  hang  late  wiU  not  suffer  from  a  little  frost,  be- 
cause they  are  in  more  active  communication  iiith  the  compa- 
ratively warm  juices  of  the  tree  than  those  are  which  have  be- 
come tit  for  gathering.  All  choice  fruit  should  be  gathered 
when  perfectly  dry  ;  and  even  the  inferior  kinds  if  possible  ;  but 
it  is  better  to  gather  the  latter  carefully  without  bruising, 
although  a  little  moist  at  the  time,  than  to  handle  them  roughfy 
in  the  hurry  of  collecting  them  in  the  sometimes  only  short 
periods  in  which  they  can  be  obtained  dry.  Kitchei^jarden. — 
The  most  forward  of  the  Cardoons  will  requii'e  to  be  tied  round 
with  hay-bands,  and  then  earthed  up.  Earth  up  Celery  when 
the  plants  and  soil  are  dry  ;  the  latter  should  be  previously 
made  fine  with  the  spade,  then,  holding  the  leaves  together 
and  upright  with  one  hand,  bring  the  soil  close  with  the  other  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  heart-leaves 
are  not  cnished,  nor  even  too  much  confined.  Clear  the  ground 
of  Potato  crops  without  delay ;  dry  the  tubers  as  quickly  and 
with  as  little  exposure  to  light  as  possible,  and  avoid  storing 
them  in  large  heaps.  Those  that  are  partially  unsound  may 
be  laid  out  to  green  for  sets  ;  if  there  be  any  sound  vegetation 
in  them,  it  will  be  strengthened  by  exposure  to  light,  and,  as 
the  eyes  spring,  the  unsound  adjoining  pai'ts  should  be  cut  off. 
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1  S9th, 


Notices  to  Correapondents . 
Aetichokes  —  Sub,  Darlington— y^hsit  sort   of  Artichoke  do 

you  mean  ? 
SANKS—C'onadani— Your  bank  will  stand  if  sloped  at  an  angle 


of  45°  :  but  it  would  look  better  if  the  slope  were  faced  vnih. 
turf,  which  might  also  extend  a  foot  over  the  bed  to  give  a 
finish  to  it  neit  the  slope.  Of  course  such  turf  must  be  kept 
nicely  mowed. 
Books — Y Z — The  book  can  be  obtained  by  any  bookseller  who 
will  take  the  ti'ouble  to  inquire  for  it.  It  has  been  advertised 
in  our  columns. F — The  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"  has  ar- 
rived at  p.  78i.  fig.  519  :  but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  print. 
The  index,  alone,  vn\\  probably  make  50  or  60  pages.  A  pro- 
spectus of  it  has  appeared  at  the  end  of  "School  Botany." 
"We  hope  to  have  it  out  before  Christmas. H  H—A.  Gar- 
dener's Almanack  was  last  year  published  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  another  is  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  season.  "We 
cannot  undertake  another. 
Camellias — A  O  T — Although  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Ca- 
mellia will  not  stand  so  much  hardship  on  their  own  bottoms 
as  when  grafted  or  inarched,  yet  many  of  the  varieties  under 
good  treatment  will  succeed  equally  well  with  grafted  plants. 
Your  plants  may  be  kept  during  winter  in  a  temperature  say 
about  40^,  and  when  they  begin  to  push,  which  will  probably 
be  about  March,  let  the  heat  be  gradually  increased  to  about 
60^  or  Gb°,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  moist  atmosphere  by  frequent  syringing,  ifcc.  Con- 
tinue to  supply  them  with  heat  and  moisture,  of  which  the 
Camellia  when  growing  is  extremely  fond,  until  the  plants 
have  made  their  young  wood  and  set  their  flower  buds,  which 
will  be  perhaps  in  July  or  August,  when  they  should  be 
gradually  hardened  off  and  ultimately  exposed  to  the  air, 
either  by  pulling  the  lights  off  the  house,  or  by  placing  the 
plants  out  of  doors.  About  this  season  they  should  be  taken 
in  doors  again.  By  this  treatment  you  will  probably  succeed 
in  blooming  them. J 
Climbees — T  P — The  following  are  suitable  for  training  up  the 
rafters  of  your  small  Heath-house,  viz. : — Sollya  linearis, 
BiUardiera  longiflora,  Kennedya  Marryatt®,  Rhodochiton 
volubile,  and  Brachysema  latifolium.J 
CucuiiBEBS — Inqmrer — The  Sion  House  is  a  goodprolific  variety, 
well  adapted  for  early  forcing.  Plants  from  cuttings  are  not 
so  apt  to  damp  off  in  winter  as  those  raised  from  seeds. || 
Glass — If  A  Country  Gentleman  or  F  G  S'\rill  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  our  adrertising  columns,  they  will  see  that  the  dealers 
in  foreign  glass  are  Mr.  Elphick  and  Mr.  Rahn.  He  should 
apply  to  them.  "We  are  sure  that  his  gardener  will  be  glad  to 
learn  the  use  of  the  diamond  and  to  be  his  own  glazier  in 
small  matters,  until  the  glazier  by  trade  shall  come  to  his 
senses.  The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  country  glaziers  and 
others,  to  charge  the  old  prices  for  glass  is  a  most  impudent 
attempt  at  extortion,  and  should  be  effectually  put  a  stop  to. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  countrj^  gentlemen  are  helpless.  As 
to  "  F  G  H"  being  puzzled  with  glass-cutters'  figures,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  it :  the  figures  are  well  suited  to  puzzle  any- 
body ;  but  we  cannot  occupy  more  time  in  exposing  that  sys- 
tem. The  foreign  glass  trade  .has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
devices,  and  does  not  dream  of  charging  more  and  more  for 
any  few  inches  of  additional  size  ;  that  is  a  mere  glass-cutters' 
trick,  which  we  long  ago  exposed,  to  the  infinite  annoyance 

of  our  glass-cutting  friends. J  J/— Good  foreign   sheets 

glass  is  not  more  blistered  than  other  sheet-glass,  all  of 
which  has  some  defects,  unless  of  very  superior  quaUty,  and 
it  is  quite  good  enough  for  all  common  glazing  purposes. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  quality  of 
foreign  glass,  and  some  is  said  to  be  very  bad  :  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  such.  If  you  want  glass  as  true  as  plate-glass, 
then  you  must  go  to  the  home  market,  and  pay  English 
prices.  As  to  the  price  of  English  glass,  that  depends  upon 
your  skill  as  a  buyer.  In  your  purchase  go  to  the  glass 
r/iaJccrs  themselves,  and  not  glass  cutters  and  retail  dealers  ; 
if  you  cannot  make  a  good  bargain  with  the  sellers,  why  go 
without  their  material,  which  -mil  be  much  cheaper  by  another 
season.  The  larger  yom-  squares  the  better  they  will  look  ; 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  employ  squares  T^-ider  than  a  foot  if  yom* 
sashes  are  to  be  lifted  about,  for  they  will  be  apt  to  wring 

and  break  the  panes. T^^The  statement  which  you  have 

investigated  was  not  ours,  but  that  of  a  correspondent.  You 
see  that  the  statement  is  true,  although  we  were  mistaken  in 
the  inference  we  drew  from  it.  You  also  see  what  the  glass 
trade  is.  If  the  manufacttirers  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  pei*- 
severe  in  playing  into  the  hands  of  glass-cutters  and  dealers, 
who  are  their  worst  enemies,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  any- 
body but  themselves.  We  can  procure  foreign  glass  of  as 
good  quality  as  theirs,  without  any  trouble,  and  they  may  say 
farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  their  trade,  which  is  already 
moving  rapidly  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Scheldt. 
Glazing — FP — We  feel  your  difficult^'.  Buy  and  cut  your  glass, 
and  give  your  glazier  l^d.  a  foot  for  putting  it  in,  he  finding 
putty,  and  leaving  it  in  a  workmanlike  state  ;  and  if  he  will 
not,  buy  putty  and  do  it  yourself.  Do  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  country  glaziers.  The  allowance  is  ample. 
Gbapes — R  Josling — Youi'  seedling  Grape  is  excellent.  It  is 
very  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  Frontignan  flavour.  It  deserves 
extensive  cultivation. || 
Gdaso— A""— We  did  not  intend  to  state  that  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Sons,  of  London,  are  the  only  importers  of  this  manure  from 
Peru.  It  is  divided  between  Messrs.  Myers  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  of  London.  The 
trade  is  exclusively  in  their  hands  for  Perurian  and  Bolivian 
guano.     If  you  want  Epping  and   Bow  guano,   apply   to 

Mr. ,  in  Mincing-lane. 

Heating — An  Amateur — Your  plan  cannot  be  improved,  and 
with  skill  you  may  do  all  that  more  costly  contrivances  can 
afi"ect.  You  may  even  avoid  the  expense  of  plastering  the 
inside  of  your  earth  pit.  It  will  be  as  well  to  secure  a  few 
toads  before  winter,  in  order  to  keep  woodlice  down.  These 
creatures  (not  woodlice)  are  invaluable.  A  boiler  12  in.  by  10 
will  do  for  a  very  small  greenhouse  ;  but  it  i\ill  be  impossible 
to  charge  it  with  fuel  for  a  night's  consumption,  unless  it  is 
fitted  with  a  "hopper,"  that  is  to  say,  a  reseiroir  of  fuel, 
which  will  feed  the  fire  during  the  night.  Two  inch  pipe  is 
too  small.  Why  not  4  inch  ?  Certainly  not  less  than  3  inch. 
If  the  pipes  are  along  the  front  only,  and  the  back  wall  is  not 
too  cold,  you  may  keep  the  frost  out,  except  in  very  bad 
weather,  and  then  we  fear  you  must  have  recourse  to  mats, 
unless  you  can  command  a  brisk  fire.  The  only  seeds  worth 
raising  are  Quampclit,  Martynia  diandra,  and  Stachytarpha. 

WNoriliurahricnsis — Your  present  apparatus  will  do  very 

well  provided  you  extend  yom"  pipes  as  far  as  the  addition  to 
the  house  extends  ;  but  you  cannot  heat  the  new  length  with 
the  same  extent  of  pipe  as  you  already  have.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient, in  extending  the  pipes,  to  make  the  addition  to  tbe 
east  end,  because  you  will  then  have  your  fire-place  in  the 

centre  of  the  house, J H R — Heat  your  propagating  house 

by  an  arm,  added  to  the  hot-water  pipes  you  already  have, 
cariied  into  a  tank  of  some  sort.  You  will  find  a  good  plan 
of  such  a  place  at  p.  116.  As  to  glass,  we  now  leai-n  that 
Mr.  H.  will  not  continue  to  supply  private  buyers,  because  of 
the  dealers  and  glaziers.  You  have,  therefore,  no  remedy 
but  to  buy  foreign  glass.  We  have  just  bought  exceWmt 
Belgian  glass  at  3^d.  and  4rf.  a  foot,  in  100  feet  boxes  ;  so  do 
not  let  your  country  glaziers  impose  upon  you.  Elphick's 
glass  is  stouter  than  the  Belgian,  and,  for  lar^e  squares,  wo 

prefer  it. J  H  G — The  simplest  mode  of  heating  so  small  a 

place  will  be  by  means  of  a  portable  stove.  We  have  never 
seen  one  of  Bean's  used  ;  but  it  will  probably  do  very  well, 
as  its  principle  seems  to  be  good.  If  hot-water  pipes  could 
be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  boiler  of  tbe  kitchen 
range,  that  would  be  the  best  source  of  heat ;  but  considering 
the  distance,  it  would  probably  be  too  expensive.  The  house 
seems  to  be  well  planned. 
Insects — L  H—You.  had  better  wash  the  floor  with  very  hot 
water  and  soft-soap,  and  when  it  is  di'y  bnish  it  well  over 
with  spirits  of  tui-pentine,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
beams  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  opei-ation,  and  if  they 


could  be  painted  afterwards  with  oil-colour,  it  would  stop  the 

ravages  of  the  insect.  R. S  IK— No.  1  is  a  false  wireworm, 

called  Julus  pulchellus,  whose  history  you  will  find  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  p.  196,  and  the  "  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Journal,"  vol.  v.,  p.  2'2S.  No.  2  is  Oxytelus  sculptu- 
ratus,    or    an    allied  species ;    3,  is   a   Rhyzophagus ;    4,    a 

Trechus  ;    and  5  was   empty.  R. S  S— Thanks  fur   the 

smother-flies  :  they  are   the   Aphis  Brassies  described  and 

figured  in  the  *'  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  R. 

_C  J/ .ff— A  decoction  of  tobacco-water  poured  into  the  pans 
in  which  the  pots  are  set,  «ill,  I  expect,  destroy  the  insects  ; 
or  watering  the  plants  with  it,  so  that  it  percolates  through 
the   soil,    may   prove  equally  successful ;  but  try  the  plans 

upon  a  plant  or  two  first,  to  ascertain  the  effect.  R. 

S  L  K—yVe  know  of  no  better  method  :  trenching  the  beds 
in  winter,  and  watering  them  with  lime  and  soot,  would  be 

seniceable  in  reducing  the  pest.  R. Sub — You  may  destroy 

the  Thrips  on  Cucumbers   by  dusting    the  infested   parts 
with  flowers  of  sulphm-,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  on  for  three 
or  four  days,  when  it  should  be  washed  off  with  a  syringe.* 
Jeffrey's  Marine  Glue— G'  Lawford  and  A  Walton — We  can 
at  present  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  diiections  given  at 
p.  562  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  at  p.  625  by  "  Beta,"  both  of  whom, 
appear  to  have  effected  an  adhesion  in  the   manner   they 
describe. J 
MoitPHOLOGT — HB — It  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  many  of  the 
Calceolarias  are  this  year  assuming  the  tubular  form,  and 
thus  attempting,  as  it  were,  to  exchange  their  irregular 
structure  for  a  regnlar  one. 
Nasees  of  Feuits — J  WaXdron — The  berry  was  bruised;  but  it 

appeared  like  the  Black  Lombardy.H 
Names  of  Plants — Datehet — Adonis  autumnalis,  or  Pheasant's 

Eye. Z  Z — We  do  not  name  florists'  flowers  ;  1,   Clematis 

integrifolia  ;  2,  C.  flammula  ;  Mesembryanthemumblandum. 
• Qv.€rist — Polygonum  Persicaria.  Cut  back  Rhododen- 
drons in  April.  Some  Fuchsias  will  stand  all  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground  ;  to  insure  it,  cover  the  crown  of  their  roots 

with  a  cone  of  sand  or  coal-ashes. Joe — ilahemia  incisa. 

B — Stanhopeagraveolens. S  W- — Chelone  obliqua. 

A  Lady — Convolvulus  Sibthorpii. F  M  W — We  never  name 

florists'  flowers. T  C  S — Gomphocarpus  frutieosus. 

J  M  K—Vife  do  not  recognise  your  plant,  and  cannot  name  it 
without  flowers,  and  some  reasonable  amount  of  information 

concerning   it. George — Mormodes   citrinum,   Catasetum 

Claveringi ;   we   cannot  determine   the  Epidendrum  from  a 

single    withered    flower. Kortkurtdjriensis — A    parasitical 

fungus,  called  Uredo  cylindrica  ;  it  is  not  known  to  do  harm. 
Potatoes — A — If  the  starch  or  flour  of  corn,  Potatoes,  and 
Rice  be  separated  from  the  matters  mixed  with  it  we  appre- 
hend that  a  pound  of  each  will  be  equal  in  nutritive  effect. 
Then*  difference  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  azotised, 
matter  among  which  the  starch  is  deposited,  and  in  their 

compactness. J  P — The  account  of  the  rot  in  Germany  is 

published  in  the  form  of  a  4to  pamphlet,  with  the  name  given 
at  page  624. 
RosE-BLiGHT — Amateur — Your  Rose  leaves  are  affected  with 
mildew,  which  is  very  common  and  often  vei'y  injurious.  It 
is  Asteroma  Rosse. 
Tobacco— .4  Subscriber — Tobacco  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  unless  for  the  seeds  only.  It  should  be  stopped  when 
growing,  so  as  to  produce  broad  thick  leaves.  The  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  or  cut  close  by  the  ground,  and  then  hung 
up  in  a  dry  warm  place  till  the  leaves  wither  thoroughly  on 
the  stem.  They  should  then  be  made  damp,  stripped  off, 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  kept  pressed,  moist,  and  warm  for 
some  time,  till  oil  is  sufficiently  formed  ;  and  this,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  cannot  be  formed  unless  a  little  water  is 
suppUed  as  above  mentioned.  Fumigating  with  dried  leaves 
possessing  little  or  no  oil,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  than  to 
the  insects  which  are  intended  to  be  destroyed, || 
Teeedo  NATALis — Anon — Who  calls  this  an  insect?    We  can 

find  no  such  passage,  and  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Vines — A  Correspondent  inquires  v>-hich  is  the  largest  Vine,  the 
one  at  Hampton  Court  or  that  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  Wind- 
sor Park  1  The  latter  is  said  to  be  hardly  equal  to  its  cele- 
brated rival. 
Misc— 0-P — You  wiU  find  the  information  you  seek  respecting 
the  Rose  of  Jericho  given  in  a  Leading  Article  at  p.   363  of 

our  vol,  for  1842.  J A  Lady  will  find  general  directions  for 

constructing  pits  for  wintering  plants  in  at  p.  628.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  damp.  *'  Shirley  peat" 
is  peat  obtained  fi-om  Shirley  common  ;  it  is  excellent  for 

gromng   Heaths,    Epacrises,    &c.   in. J Y  i^Cuttings   of 

Pelargoniums,  made  of  tolerably  ripe  wood  of  the  average 
strength,  wiU  strike  readily  enough  ;  a  leaf  or  two  should  be 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  cutting  where  it  is  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  soU.J Soiverhy  Park — Seeds  from  the   Gold 

Coast  qr  Ashantee  may  be  useful ;  it  depends  on  what  they 
are.  The  Rosa  berberifoUa  Hardii  is  figured  in  "Paston's 
Magazine  of  Botany,"  vol.  10,  p.  195,  It  is  there  stated  to  be 
a  hybrid,  raised  between  R.  berberifoUa  and  R.  involucrata 
by  Mr,  Hardy,  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Paris,  and  it  has 

been  named  after  its  originator,^ J"  Ji— The  stems  of  your 

Dahlias  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  they  are  blackened  by 
frost,  and  the  tubers  taken  up  on  a  dry  day  in  November. 
They  generally  keep  best  over  winter  in  a  dry  cellar,  free 
from  frost,  and  packed  in  dry  sand  or  sawdust ;  but  any  dry 
place  ^rill  do  which  is  not  too"hot.     Take  care  that  the  tubers 

are  perfectly  dry  before  they  are  stored  away.;}: Murphy — 

You  will  find  the  histoi"y  of  your  production  given  at  p.  S5  of 

our  vol.  for  1S42,   and  at  p.  293,  1844. J Wm,  C  and  Old 

Sub — Much  obliged,  we  have  the  Number. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolabia—  Tweed— Chuta  is  a  pretty  little  variety,  and  not 
uncommon.* 

Pansies— The  Queen  is  quite  a  second-rate  flower,  with  ser- 
rated edges,  and  the  lower  petals  want  size.* 

PELAitGONiuM — E  J L — The  seedling  you  have  sent  is  of  no  use 
whatever.* 

Petunias — SA — The  seedling  you  have  named  Centenary  is 
an  extremely  pretty  variety  ;  the  colour  is  agreeable,  being  of 

a  purple  rose,  and  adorned  with   a  white   centre.^- Z— 

No.  3,  a  deep  violet  purple,  is  a  very  good  flower  ;  No.  4  is 
not  equal  to  many  varieties  we  have,  similar  in  coloui-  and 
marking.* 

Fuchsias— ^  .R— The-  sepals  of  your  seedling  have  a  coarse 
and  faded  appearance  ;  in  other  respects  it  is   a  good  and 

very  shoivy  flower.-' EJL — Clara  is  your  best   seedling, 

but  there  are  several  like  it ;  Carlotta  is  very  pretty  in  colour, 
but  this  again  is  not  superior  to  others  in  cultivation  ;  Pixy, 
Mercury,  and  Blue-bell,  are  pretty,  but  too  small,  and  re- 
semble each  other  too  much ;  Orion  is  worthless  ;  and  any 

one  possessing   Carlotta  would  not  care  to  have  Lion.* 

W  M — Your    seedling   possesses    a   good    contrast    in    the 

colours  ;   it  is   a  very   good  but  rather  small  variety.* 

A  Subscriber — None  of  your  seedlings  are  sufficiently  good 

for  general  cultivation.'^^' F  J— The   Giantess  is   a  very 

large  light  variety,  but  it  wants  distinctness  of  colour  to 
make  it  agreeable  ;  there  is  too  much  colour  in  the  tube  and 

sepals,  which  are  also  very  coarse.* J  Y B — Your  seedhng 

is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  light  variety  ;  tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with  delicate  green  ;  it  ia 
smooth,  shining,  and  waxy  in  texture ;  the  sepals  expand 
well,  fuUy  showing  the  corolla,  which  is  of  a  clear  rosy 
purple ;  this  is  the  best  and  most  decided  of  the  hght 
varieties  we  have  seen,  there  being  no  tinge  of  pink  in  the 

tube.* T  D — Yom-  specimens  are  inferior  to  the  sorts  now 

generally  grown  ;  there  is  too  great  a  similarity  between  the 
colour  of  the  tube  and  corolla  ;  this  prevails  through  all 
your  seedlings.  One  named  Demure  is  the  best  in  the  col- 
lection.'* 
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DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  iXD  CO.  have  to  apolo- 
gise to  those  persons  who  have  not  vet  receivrf  the 
Machines.    TheT  hare  found  the  Jemand  far  eiceed  their  ex- 
pectation :  but  they  have  now  a  resuLar  set  of  men  constantly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them,  so  that  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Price  3os.  each,  inctudiiig  Box  and  Carriage  to  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol. 
Office — Union  Road,  Plymouth,  Sept.  27, 1*45. 

'^f)t  ^etictilttiral  ©aiem* 


SATUMDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOW'INO   WEEK. 
TcFSOAT,        S*pt.  31^ 

WuMvinAr,  Ocu  1  (^Aanc^  M^«(iii|t  AadCatleSfaoircftte  ^Krl- 
Tnuiisiur.  Oc:.  31  cuitai&llrap.  foccf  Ircaaa.at  Bejliaujof. 
F«n>AT.  Oc:.   3J 

PiK.\JERS'  CLUBS. 
S«pi.29-Chepitotr  1         Ott.     4— Colltunptoa 

S«pi.  30— aromigTOTe  I 


We  be^  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  com- 
munication, in  another  column,  from  Professor 
Hexslow,  "  Ox  THE  Fixation  of  A.mmoxi.\  by 
Gypsum."  This  article,  originally  published  in  the 
Bury  Post,  has  been  in  type  for  some  weeks — ^for 
so  long,  indeed,  that  we  haTc  to  apologise  to  its 
author  for  the  delay.  And  we  should  beg  pardon  of 
our  readers  also,  on  this  account,  did  we  not  believe 
that  to  them  the  value  o^the  information  given  re- 
mains undiminished.  The  lesson  now  offered  to 
them,  as  to  the  value  and  the  practicability  of  a 
combined  system  of  experimenting  among  farmers, 
is  useful  at  all  times  ;  and  the  bearing  of  the  expe- 
riments, which  Professor  Hexslow  has  collated, 
upon  the  economical  manufacture  of  farm-manure, 
though  only  now  published,  is  not  too  late  to  exert 
what  influence  properly  belongs  to  it  upon  farm- 
practice,  in  that  particular,  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 


Upoy  the  careful  Pkeparatiox  of  Wheat  fok 
Seed  depends,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  value 
of  the  future  crop.  Several  diseases  to  which  the 
plant  is  subject  are  believed  or  known  to  have  their 
germs  resident  in  the  seed  or  on  its  surface,  and  to 
lemovc  these  should  always  be  the  object  of  a  care- 
ful operation  at  seed  time.  All  that  is  known  on 
this  subject  is  given  in  Professor  Hexslow's  vain- 
able  report  in  the  2d  Volume  of  the  "English 
Agricultural   Society's   Journal."     From  that   and 


them  from  the  surface  of  the  grains.  It  may  there- 
fore be  worth  while  to  institute  a  set  of  experiments 
to  determine  which  supposition  is  really  correct. 
Perhaps  some  portion  of  the  effect  may  be  owing 
to  the  increased  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  ;  or 
perhaps  some  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  imbibed 
by  the  steeped  corn,  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
spoiules  of  the  fungus  from  germinating  within 
the  substance  of  the  plant ;  just  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate, essential  oils,  and  Russia-leather,  prevent  the 
formation  of  mouldiness.  I  may  also  add  that  the 
temperature  at  which  the  solutions  are  applied  may 
be  of  some  importance." 

In  the  section  "on  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  Bunt  and  Smut,"  a  suggestion  is  ofl'ered 
which,  we  think,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers : 
Professor  Hexslow  says  : — 

"  From  a  variety  of  considerations,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  strange  that  practical  agriculturists 
are  accustomed  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the 
raising  of  pure  seed-crops.  There  may  be  reasons 
which  I  do  not  properly  appreciate,  that  would 
render  it  inexpedient  to  cultivate  a  seed-crop  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  produce  raised  on  a  farm  ;  but 
I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  always  worth  while 
for  every  farmer  to  set  aside  some  portion  of  ground 
to  be  more  careftiUy  tended  than  the  rest,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  good  and  perfectly  clean  seed. 
Among  other  reasons  for  such  a  practice,  he  would 
then  be  able  to  weed  his  crop  from  every  plant  in- 
fected with  bunt  or  smut,  before  the  fungi  ripened." 
It  is  certainly  the  interest  of  the  farmer  either  to 
do  this  or  to  purchase  his  seed  from  those  who  pay 
particular  attention  to  its  cultivation. 

We  shall  make  only  one  more  extract,  in  which  a 
series  of  experiments  are  recommended  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  substances  in  solution  are 
the  most  effectual  preventives  of  these  diseases ; 
and  should  anv  one  feel  suflBcient  interest  in  the 
subject  to  perform  them,  we  should  be  happy  to 
publish  his  report. 

"  A  parcel  of  thoroughly  bunted  or  smutted  seed 
should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  smill  packets, 
each  of  the  same  weight ;  or  if  very  small,  each  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  grains.  When  any  of 
these  packets  are  steeped  or  washed,  the  floated 
grains  and  the  fungi  which  rise  to  the  surface  may 
be  kept  apart  for  separate  experiments,  being  care- 
"ully  labelled  '  F.  1,'  '  F.2,'  &c,  to  show  that  they 


Appeabance  op  tbe  Bbaied  : 
Xos.  1,  2,  and  5  came  up  thin,  seemed  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
only  two  bushels  per  acre. 
>"o.  G,  appeared  to  be  at  the  rate  tf  about  21  bushels  per  acre. 

—  4,  appeared  to  be  at  the  rate  if  about  3"  bushels  per  acre. 

—  3,  appeared  at  the  rate  of  abou.4  bushels  per  acre. 

"  Sept.  Dth,  1823.— The  whde  was  reaped,  each 
lot  being  carefully  kept  separUe,  and  the  result 
proved  as  follows  : 

Xo.  2. — Found  only  two  smutty  ears  intje  whole  ridge,  which 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  might  lave  come  firom  an 
adjoining  ridge. 

No.  1. — Had  several  smutty  ears  in  it. 

—  o. — From  30  to  40  black  ears  in  the  ridg?. 

—  6. — .\bout  a  20th  part  smutty  ears. 

—  4. — About  a  .5th  part  smutty  ears. 

—  3. — About  one-half  smutty  ears. 

"  From  which  it  appeared  that  vitriol,  coupled 
with  washing  and  skimming,  proved  tc  be  an 
effectual  cure,  even  to  a  sample  of  the  description 
sown.  Ever  since,  I  have  invariably  used  vitriol, 
and  have  found,  from  20  years'  experience  on  up- 
wards of  100  acres  of  Wheat  annuallv,  that  one 
pound  to  a  sack  of  Wheat  will  prevent  the  disease, 
as  I  have  never  had  smutty  Wheat  since.  I  believe 
the  cuie  was  effected  in  the  above  by  destroying 
the  vegetative  powers  of  the  damaged  seed,  for  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  produce  was  clean  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness  of  the  plant." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  we  have  found  the  use 
of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  to  be  perfectly- 
efficient,  though  at  the  rate  of  only  2  ozs.  per  bushel. 
But  to  add  quicklime  to  the  Wheat  after  having 
steeped  it  in  this  solution,  as  was  done  in  one  of  the 
above  trials,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Lime  will 
decompose  sulphate  of  copper,  and  to  add  it  to  the 
Wheat  after  steeping  it,  as  above,  would,  therefore, 
be  an  attempt  to  neutralise  all  the  benefits  which 
are  expected  from  the  use  of  that  substance  for  this 
purpose. 


other  pubUcations  we  shall  proceed  to  make  some    „-ere  obtained  from  the  packets  of  seeds,  '  No.  l',' 


extracts. 

The  two  diseases,  to  avert  which  is  the  irain 
object  of  steeping  and  otherwise  preparing  seed 
Wheat,  are  the  Smut  and  Pepper-brand  ;  in  the 
latter,  which  is  the  more  dreaded  of  the  two — be- 
cause the  grain  retains  its  form  and  appearance  in  the 
sample — the  parasitic  fungus  which  produces  it  has 
a  peculiarly  fetid  odour;  in  the  former  this  smell  is 
■wanting,  and  the  seed-vessels  burst,  dispersing 
their  sooty  contents  before  the  general  ripening  of 
the  crop.  Smut  is  more  common  in  Oats  and 
Barley  than  in  other  grain  crops — probably,  because 
there  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  it. 

It  has  been  known  long  before  those  who  adopted 
the  practice  possessed  any  definite  idea  of  the  cause 
of  these  diseases,  that  the  best  method  of  avoidina: 
them  was  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the  seed.  Botanist! 
have  since  informed  us  that  the  success  of  this 
operation  is  owing  to  its  removing  from  the  surface 
of  the  seed  the  germs  of  those  fungi  to  which  these 
diseases  are  owing — germs  of  inconceivably  small 
size — not  above  ,  j',,  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter — so 
small  in  fact  that  they  are  absorbed  by  the  root 
of  the  young  plant. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Pro- 
fessor Hexslow's  report.  Referring  to  the  Bunt  or 
Pepper-brand,  he  says : — 

"  Upon  simply  immersing  the  grain  in  water,  the 
infected  seeds  float,  and  on  the  water  bein?  poured 
off  nothing  but  the  sound  ones  remain  in  the  vessel. 
This  simple  process,  however,  is  never  perfectly 


effective,  because  in  thrashing  the  Wheat,  many  of   1 7th  of  September,  IS42 

the   infected  grains   (smut-balls),  are  crushed,  and         "      "         -     ' 

the  spores  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
which  adheres  with  considerable  obstinacy  to  the 
surface  of  the  sound  grains,  by  means  of  an  oilv  or 
greasy  matterfound  in  the  fungi.  In  order  to  detach 
them  thoroughly,  it  has  been  considered  useful  to 
add  some  alkaline  ley  to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
■washed;  because  oil  and  alkali  unite  and  form  a 
soapy  substance,  and  then  the  spores  will  no  longer 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  grains  of  Wheat.  Lime, 
possessing  alkaline  qualities,  has  been  Ion?  emploved 
for  the  purpose.  Common  potash,  and  "substances 
containing  ammonia,  as  the  liquid  portion  of  stable 
manure,  have  also  been  used.  But  as  some  persons 
employ  brine,  sulphate  of  copper,  arsenic,  and  a 
variety  of  other  materials  which  do  not  possess 
alkaline  properties,  it  is  supposed  that  all  these  solu- 
tions act  rather  by  destroying  the  vegetative  pro- 
perties of  the  fimgi.  than  as  a  means  of  removin? 


No.  2,'  &c.  by  this  process. 

Xo.  1.  Seeds  unwashed,  to  serve  as  a  comparative  experiment. 

—  2.  ■Washed  in  cold  water  only — (2=),  in  scalding  water. 

—  3.  ■Washed  in  water  with  lime,  the  proportions  specified. 

—  4.  ■Washed  in  water  and  brine. 

(a)  iDied  in  the  proportion  of  2  ■water  to  1  saturated  biine. 
iO)    .,  .,  .,  1       „        1 

(ci  ;,      ;.      ;,       i    „    2 

(d)  Saturated  brine. 

—  -5.  ■Washed  in  sulphate  of  copper. 

—  6.  Sprinkled,  but  not  washed,  with  lime. 

"  Another  set  of  experiments  may  be  prepared 
with  clean  com,  to  be    infected  with  the   floated 
fiingi  obtained  in  washing  the  above. 
"  No.  7  rubbed  with — 

(a)  F.  2,  to  serve  as  a  comparative  esperiment. 
(!>)  F.  S 
(c)  F.  4 
(0)  F.  3 

"  Another  set  may  be  prepared  with  clean  com, 
which  should  first  be  steeped  in  different  solutions, 
and  then  rubbed  with  the  fungi  obtained  by  simply 
washing  in  water  (No.  2). 

Xo.    S.  Steeped  in  lime,  and  rubbed  witbF.  2. 

—  9.        „  brine  and  do. 

—  10.        .,  sulphate  of  copper  and  do. 

"  These  last  may  be  repeated  by  washing  the 
seeds  clean  after  they  have  been  steeped,  to  remove 
any  of  the  mixture  that  may  here  adhere  to  the 
surface. 

So.  11.  Prepared  as  5"o.  S. 

—  12-        „         „  9. 

—  13.        „         „        10.,  d:c.  &<:." 

We  may  add  the  following  report  of  experience 
on  this  subject,  which  is  taken  from  a  statement  by 
Mr.  David  to  the   Cardiff  Farmers'  Club  on  the 


In  November,  1S22,  I  selected  3  bushels  of 
Wheat,  which  I  had  grown  that  summer,  and  which 
I  was  exceedingly  smutty,  but  to  render  it  still  more 
'  so,  I  had  a  quantity  of  smut-ball  rubbed  into  it, 
!  until  the  whole  was  much  blackened.  The  lot  was 
j  then  divided  into  six  half-bushels,  and  having  dis- 
]  solved  half  a  pound  of  blue  vitriol  in  boiling  water, 
the  Wheat  was  pickled  as  foOows  : 

Xo.  1. — Immersed  in  the  vitriol  water  for  three  hours. 

—  2. — ■Washed  and  skinuned  until  it  was  clean,  then  im- 
mersed in  the  vitriol  water  as  above. 

No.  3. — ^No  preparation. 

—  4. — ■Washed  and  skimmed  well  until  clean. 

—  5. — ■Washed  and  skimmed  as  above,  then  silted  quick- 
lime over  it.  and  mixed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  with  it. 

No.  6. — Pickled  in  the  mode  usually  adopted,  with  a  mixture 
of  lime,  salt,  and  water. 

"  The  seed  was  sown  the  following  day  on  a  Clover 

lea,  in  six  separate  ridges,  each  112  yards  long,  by 


DEEP  DRAINAGE  IS  BETTER  THAN  SHAL- 
LOW DRAIN.AGE. 
A  SPOXGE  wlU  hold  water,  by  capillary  attraction,  till 
its  pores  are  filled,  and  a  large  sponge  will  bold  more 
than  a  small  one  ;  consequently  it  is  longer  in  getting 
wet  and  longer  in  getting  dry.  The  earth  when  draioed 
is  in  fact  a  sponge,  the  deeper  the  drains  the  greater  the 
body  of  water  it  will  hold  :  and  as  earth,  air,  and  ivater 
are  the  food  of  plants,  the  larger  the  sponge  the  more 
food  it  contains.  Now,  we  all  well  know  that  ■n-ater 
passes  through  earth  and  runs  away  out  of  the  drains, 
but  we  must  never  forget  that  it  will  only  do  so  when 
more  has  fallen  than  the  earth  chooses  to  retain  by  ca- 
pillary attraction.  Yon  may  drop  water  by  drop  on  a 
sponge  or  loaf  sugar,  and  none  will  escape  till  the  pores 
are  all  filled  ;  but  then  it  refuses  to  receive  any  more 
and  the  rest  is  carried  away.  The  same  thing  occors 
precisely  in  drained  land. 

In  deeply-drained  land  but  little  rain  will  pass  through 
the  drains  during  the  spring  and  summer.  It  is  retained 
to  moisten  this  large  sponge,  and  rise  by  capillary  at- 
traction and  be  carried  ofT  through  the  plants  by  their 
roots  and  leaves,  or  evaporated  at  the  surface  as  steam 
or  vapour.  In  shallow-drained  land  (the  small  sponge) 
plants  are  quickly  dried  up  in  a  hot  summer.or  drenched 
in  a  wet  one  ;  and  as  roots  only  search  •  amongst  the 
porous  earth  for  their  food,  of  course  they  not  only  get 
less  food,  but  are  subjected,  by  their  proximity  to  the 
surface,  to  greater  atmospheric  vicissitude.  It  is  a  seem- 
ing contradiction,  that  deep  drains  should  discharge 
more  water  and  more  quickly  than  shallow  ones,  such  is 
however  the  fact.  In  a  very  long  or  deep  sponge,  the 
water  will  drip  through  at  the  lowest  end,  the  force  of 
gravity  overcoming  partially  that  of  capillary  attraction; 
of  CQprse,  this  dripping  permits  its  absorbing  more  water 
at  its  surface.  In  a  short  or  shallo^n-  sponge,  little  or  no 
dripping  takes  place,  because  the  capillary  po*er  is  too 
strong  ;  consequently  when  filled  it  will  absorb  less  at 
the  surface,  and  more  must  rim  ofi'.  It  is  notorious,  that 
in  very  porous  vegetable  soils,  shallow  drains  are  of  little 
use,  for  spring  or  bottom  water  passes  by  them  and  rises 
in  preference  to  the  surface,  by  the  force  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  by  the  plants  called  bog  pipes. 

The  greatest  possible  objection  to  shallow  drainage  is, 
that  the  falling  water  robs  the  surface  soil  of  its  heat 
and  manure,  and  carries  it  away  through  the  di-ains, 
or  allows  it  to  pass  off  the  surface,  whilst  in  deeply 
drained  land  the  heat  carried  down  by  the  water  is  taken 
from  the  water  by  the  colder  subsoil,  and  retained  to 
rise  again  in  the  water  to  the  roots  and  surface  by 
capillary  attraction.  Thus  the  depth  of  drainage  in- 
fluences vegetation,  warmth  being  carried  down  from  the 
surface  is  laid  up  in  store,  and  re-ascends  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  expanded  water. 

Deeply  drained  land  receives  and  retains  the  soluble 
parts  of  the  manure  we  apply  to  the  surface,  and  sends 
them  up  again  for  the  use  of  plants  by  evaporation  and 
capillary  attraction.  Water  is '  not  only  a  carrier  of 
heat  downwards  and  upwards  in  soils,  but  it  also  con- 
veys don"n  and  brings  again  to  the  surface  the  solutions 
of  manure  that  colour  it.  A  nice  warm  summer  shower 
that  would  only  be  enough  to  moisten  comfortably  5  or 
6  feet  deep  of  parched  earth,  would  be  carried  through 
shallow  drains. 

Like  strong  tea  the  solutions  from  our  manure  contain 
its  most  valuable  properties.  Farmers  who  consider 
how  worthless  is  the  second  mashing  of  their  malt,  or 
the  second  water  from  their  tea,  will  hardly  allow  the 


4  yards  wide,  half  a  bushel  to  each  ridge,  being  at  \  essence  of  their  manure  heaps  to  run  away  dow-n  their 
the  rate  of  near  5  bushels  per  acre.  ditches  with  the  water  from  their  roofs,  or  do^wn  shallow 
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drains.  It  has  been  objecled  that  in  certain  soils  the 
filtration  of  water  wouU  abstract  from  them  their 
metallic  properties,  and  ejcrust  or  cholie  up  these  small 
pipes.  It  is  possible  in  an  occasional  instance,  and  in 
course  of  time  this  mijht  occur,  but  this  exception  can 
be  no  valid  objection  U  the  general  rule  of  their  success 
in  the  majority  of  soVs.  Instances  too  may  occur  where 
the  supply  of  water  from  springs,  or  from  some  neigh- 
bouring ground,  miy  be  more  than  a  small  pipe  can 
carry,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  a  lai'ger  pipe, 
or  several  smaUtr  ones  side  by  side,  or  on  each  other. 
This  also  can  oily  now  and  then  occur.  The  inch-pipes 
will  always  tate  all  the  water  that  does  fall  as  an  average 
from  the  clouds  on  a  given  space  in  a  given  time. 

The  whob  system  of  deep  drainage  in  heavy  land  is 
dependenton  its  cracking  by  contraction.  These  craclcs, 
which  take  place,  first,  by  evaporation,  and  then  by  per- 
colation, can  be.  promo  ted  in  two  ways — by  leaving  the 
drains  open  as  long  as  possible  after  the  pipes  are  placed 
in  them,  and  covered  with  a  few  crumbs,  or  by  the  heat 
of  a  dry  summer.  Rolling  heavy  land  solid  in  wet 
weather  will  cause  it  to  crack  readily  in  warm  weather; 
when  once  a  system  of  cracks  has  commenced,  they 
extend  in  every  direction,  each  fissure  draining  the  soil 
adjoining  it,  until  the  whole  mass  of  earth  to  the  floor 
of  the  drains  becomes  a  network  of  fissures.  Once 
established,  filtration,  capillary  attraction,  and  evapora- 
tion, must  go  on  regularly — improving  the  soil  from 
year  to  year,  aided  by  worms  and  by  roots. 

I  w'ould  strongly  recommend  every  agricultural  im- 
prover to  bore  or  cut  a  4-feet  trench  in  every  acre  of 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  would  ascertain  the  quality  of  a  cheese.  The  ex- 
pense is  but  trifling,  but  the  saving  or  gain  would  be,  in 
many  eases,  enormous.  A  bed  of  calcareous  earth,  of 
clay,  or  of  gravel,  may  be  found  where  least  expected 
and  much  required.  Perpendicular  strata  of  clays,  &c., 
may  be  thus  at  once  detected  and  cut  through  which 
have  possibly  for  centuries  headed  back  springs,  or 
sui-face  water,  and  caused  a  large  extent  of  land  to  be 
always  wet.  Such  boring  may  give  upward  vent  to  a 
spring,  which  being  pent  in  has  shown  its  evil  effects  in 

numerous  other  places /.  J.  Mech',  4,  Leadenhall- 

atreet,  July,  1845. 


ON  SHED-FEEDING  SHEEP. 

Eaklt  last  year  you  directed  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  shed-feeding 
sheep.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  republish  the 
engraving  by  which  you  then  illustrated  your  remarks. 
Some  erection,  such  as  you  then  described,  and  which 
I  have  for  some  time  used,  might,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
advantageously  employed  this  season. 

[We  give  the  engraving  alluded  to.] 


consumption  of  his  green  crops  ;  and  such  means  as 
warmth  and  shelter,  and  that  cleanly  and  careful  supply 
of  cut  roots  which  can  be  provided  only  by  the  proper 
implements  under  shelter,  are  undoubtedly  efficient  in 
the  economical  production  of  mutton,  and  are  such  as 
any  farmer  can  supply  at  very  little  expense.  The  con- 
struction of  the  shed,  represented  above,  is  intelligible 
without  any  further  remarks — indeed  it  is  not  so  much 
my  purpose  to  write  a  long  article  as  simply  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  to  this 
matter— and  to  ask  them  to  furnish  you  with  their 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  others.  My  own  is  to  this 
effect :  that  sheep  in  sheds  eat  about  4-5ths  of  what 
they  do  out  in  the  field,  and  that  they  make  mutton 
faster  ;  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  practice  :  unfor- 


tunately, however,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
debit  side  also  ;  sheep  fed  in  sheds  under  any  system 
I  have  yet  tried,  are  liable  to  lameness — this  they 
doubtless  acquire  from  the  dampness  and  softness  of 
what  they  tread  on — they  want  something  rough  and 
dry  to  walk  on  to  grind  down  the  natural  growth  of  the 
hoof.  Perhaps  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Huxtable,  at 
page  634,  may  prove  effectual  for  the  removal  of  this 
fault  in  the  practice.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
I  believe  that  shed-feeding  of  sheep  is  the  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  consuming  Tui-nips.  I  should  add,  that 
there  is  the  additional  expense  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  carting  the  food  to  the  shed,  and  the  dung  from 
it ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  balanced  by  the  greater  value 
of  the  dung  so  manufactured. — Jolm  Morton,  Whitfield. 
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FIXATION  OF  AMMONIA  BY  GYPSUM. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  present  high  prices  of 
stock  every  means  which  the  farmer  can  command  must 
be  made  use  of,  if  he  is  to  profit  this  winter  by  the 


This  Table  includes  a  digest  of  the  returns  with  which 
I  have  been  supplied  by  15  of  the  parties  who  undertook 
the  gypsum  experiment,  suggested  to  the  farmers  of 
Suffolk  in  1843.  The  results  have  been  reduced  to  a 
common  standard,  exhibiting  the  weights  obtained  per 
acre.  If  the  co-operation  had  been  more  extensive,  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  entered  into 
much  greater  detail,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  relative 
quantities  of  seed  sown,  manure  applied,  &c.  ;  and  also 
to  have  stated  the  measures,  as  well  as  the  weights  ob- 
tained. For  the  purpose  of  readily  referring  to  any  of 
the  results  in  this  Table,  I  have  placed  the  letters  A,  B, 
&e.,  in  a  vertical  column  to  the  left,  and  the  numerals 
1,  2,  &c.  (which  refer  to  the  schedules  that  have  been 
returned  to  me),  in  a  horizontal  column  above.  Thus, 
for  example,  K  6  shows  that  2270  lbs.  of  Wheat  were 
raised  from  an  acre  to  which  nothing  was  done,  and 
A  6,  that  15  tons  7  cwt.  16  lbs.  of  Turnips  were  raised 
from  another  acre  to  which  nothing  was  done,  by  the 
same  individual  who  returned  me  schedule  No.  6.  A 
glance  at  the  Table  will  show  that  Nos.  7  to  13,  and  No. 
15,  have  neglected  to  return  the  compai-ative  experi- 
ment of  "nothing  done  ;"  and  that  Nos.  12  and  13  have 
further  neglected  to  state  the  measure  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  experiments  were  tried.  In  the  two  last 
cases  I  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  place  an  (*) 
in  the  squares,  Nos.  12  and  13,  which  show  that  the 
results  were  in  favour  of  the  ungypsumed  dung,  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  obtained  from  the  gyp- 
sumed dung.  As  the  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
results  for  which  most  practical  men  will  look  in  this 
Table,  will  be  those  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
gypsumed  and  ungypsumed  dung,  I  have  placed  an  (*) 
to  guide  them  at  once  (along  the  columns  B  and  D, 
G  and  I,  L  and  N  respectively)  to  the  figures  which 
show  on  winch  side  the  advantage  lies.  It  will  be  seen 
(by  contrasting  B  and  D)  that  with  Turnips  the  effect 
has  been  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  gypsumed  dung. 
With  the  straw  (contrasting  G  and  I)  the  result  is  twice 
in  favour  of  the  gypsumed  dung,  once  against  it,  and  in 
one  case  there  is  no  diffex-ence.  With  the  Wheat  (con- 
trasting L  and  N)  it  is  six  times  in  favour  of  the  gyp- 
sumed dung,  and  six  times  against  it.  The  pi'actical 
inference  to  be  deduced  from  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
favours  the  idea  of  using  gypsumed  dung  for  a  Turnip 
crop  ;  but  shows  that  it  produces  no  better  effect  than 
ungypsumed  dung  upon  a  Wheat  crop. 

If  we  examine  further  into  the  results  obtained  by 
those  who  have  extended  the  experiment,  by  applying 
only  half  a  proportion  of  gypsumed  dung  to  an  addi- 
tional space  (as  at  C,  H,  M) ;  and  to  .another  space  a  por- 
tion of  dung  previously  rotted,  and  then  having  gypsum 
added  to  it  (as  at  E,  J,  0),  we  may  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  not  from  the  gypsum  having  failed  in 
fixing  some  of  the  ammonia  that  there  is  no  apparent 
advantage  in  applying  it  to  dung  prepared  for  a  Wheat 
crop  ;  but  that  the  direct  application  of  dung  (whether 
strengthened  or  not  with  sulphate  of  ammonia)  often  pro- 
duced little  effect  upon  this  crop,  and  that  in  certain 
cases  it  is  absolutely  injurious  to  it.  I  am  unwilling 
to  speculate  upon  such  scanty  materials  as  this  Table 
affords,  but  will  recommend  attention  to  the  results  at 
L  3  and  M  1,  2,  where  an  (o)  indicates  the  returns  to 
have  been  the  least  from  those  acres  ;  less  even  than 
from  those  to  which  nothing  was  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  returns  (indicated  by  at)  are  0  1,  2, 


in  two  cases  ;  and  M  3,  4,  in  other  two  !  Under  No.  3 
it  should  seem  that  the  application  of  dung  (at  N  3) 
produced  no  effect  over  the  result  where  nothing  was 
done  (K  3),  whilst  the  application  of  half  the  quantity 
(at  P  3)  materially  increased  the  effect;  and  that, 
whilst  the  gypsumed  dung  absolutely  injured  the  crop 
(L  3),  one-half  the  quantity  produced  a  favourable  re- 
sult (M  3).  In  No.  5,  a  double  return  is  given,  at  I  5 
and  N  5,  the  numbers  under  the  line  representing  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  from  common  farm-yard 
dung,  contrasted  with  the  dunghill  prepared  without 
any  gypsum  for  this  experiment. 

I  shall  forbear,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  in- 
dulging in  certain  speculations  which  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  upon  a  general  review  of  the  Table. 
I  hope  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  evident  that  a 
combined  system  of  experimenting,  upon  the  limited 
scale  suggested  (where  the  spaces  set  apart  need  never 
exceed  the  tenth  of  an  acre)  may  be  made  capable  of 
furnishing  results  that  would  rapidly  decide  questions 
of  considerable  importance  in  agriculture  ;  and  that 
such  a  system  would  lead  to  further  suggestions  for  ex- 
periments necessary  to  be  performed  for  promoting  the 
desired  connection  of  science  with  practice.  A  con- 
siderable improvement,  as  I  lately  mentioned,  might 
be  made  in  the  method  of  experimenting,  by  naming 
precisely  the  size  of  the  spaces  to  be  adopted,  the 
amount  of  seed  to  be  sown,  and  the  precise  quantities 
of  material  to  be  used  as  manure.  The  results  obtained 
would  then  need  no  reduction  to  a  common  standard, 
and  the  errors  which  may  possibly  be  introduced  from 
omitting  the  consideration  of  certain  circumstances  be- 
longing to  one  experiment,  and  not  in  another,  would 
be  avoided. — J.  S.  Henslow,  Hitcham,  July  31. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Prize  List  of  ike  Irish  Agricultural  Society. — As  in 
my  several  letters  I  have  solicited  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  consider  my 
propositions  respecting  the  encouragement  of  Flax 
growing  in  this  country,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
when  so  many  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
good  that  such  societies  are  likely  to  cause  amongst 
farmers,  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society  the  views  and  opinions  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland 
must  have  formed  on  the  subject,  previous  to  their 
having  agreed  to  give  Flax  culture  a  permanent  place 
in  their  prize  list,  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  notice 
of  the  farmers  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  That 
Society  has  very  wisely  considered  that  prizes  for  the 
cultivation  of  Flax  come  altogether  within  tlie  reach  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  small  labouring  farmers, 
who  require  something  to  arouse  their  energies  ;  and 
they  have,  in  the  reports  of  their  transactions  for  1 844, 
published  their  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Cattle  Show  at  Ballinasloe,  next  Tuesday  ;  the  follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  prizes  : — 

Class  S. — Impeovement  of  Flax. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  the 
Central  Society  proposes  to  give  the  following  Premiums,  to  ha 
competed  for  at  the  next  Cattle  Show  at  Ballinasloe  for  1S45. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Mill-Scutched  Flax,  grown  by  the 
exhibitors,  not  less  than  16  lbs  in  weight  each. 

Sec.  1.  First  Prize  . .    Five  Sovs. 

Second  ditto       Three  Sots. 

Third  ditto  Two  Sovs. 
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For  tho  cleanest  and  best  handled  specimens  of  Hand- 
Scutched  Flax,  without  reference  to  quality,  prepared  by  the 
Exhibitors,  not  less  than  IG  lbs.  in  weight  each. 

Sec.  2.  First  l'i-iy.o  Five  Sovs. 

Second  lUtto        Three  Sovs. 

Third  ditto  Two  Sovs. 

For  tho  best  of  all  the  prize  specimens  of  Flax, 
exhibited  at  tho  Show The  Medal. 

For  the  best  bushel  of  Flax  Seed,  ^rown  and 
saved  in  the  province  of  Connaufht  . .        . .     Three  Sovs. 
Class  W.— DosiEsiic  IloJra  IIandfactdkes. 

A  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  Twelve  Founds  nill  be  also 
allocated  for  prenuums  for  tho  best  specimens,  of  Home-made 
Linen,  Frieze,  Flannel,  Stockings,  and  other  articles  of  Domestic 
Manufacture,  to  be  contined  to  the  wives  and  families  of  work- 
ing farmers  living  principally  by  husbandi-y,  and  holding  under 
25  acres  Irish  only  in  their  possession. 

Premiums  awarded  for  specimens  of  Flax  and  samples 
of  yarns,  at  the  Great  National  Cattle  Show  in  Dublin, 
on  the  14th  and  15th  August,  1844  :— 

Class  V. — iMPROVEarENT  op  Flax,  Yabn,  &c. 

For  the  best  specuuens  of  Scutched  Flax,  grown  by  the  ex- 
hibitors, not  less  tlian  112  lbs.  in  weight  each.  Sec.  1.  First  prize, 
five  sovs.,  to  David  Hutcheson,  Tanderagee ;  second  ditto, 
three  sovs.,  to  Matthew  Russell,  Newry  ;  third  ditto,  two  sovs., 
to  James  Mathews,  Mount  Hanover.  Duloek. 

For  the  cleanest  and  best-handled  specimens  of  Flax,  with- 
out reference  to  ciuality,  prepared  by  the  exliibitors,  or  in  tlieir 
own  mills,  not  less  than  112  lbs.  in  weight  each.  Sec.  2.  First 
prize,  five  sovs.,  to  John  Galbraith,  Belfast ;  second  ditto,  three 
sovs.,  to  Richard  Walker,  Tullygirvan  ;  third  ditto,  two  sovs., 
,  to  Thomas  M'Kee,  Courtrai,  Keady. 

For  the  best  of  all  the  prize  specimens  of  Flax  exhibited  at 
the  Show — the  Medal. 

Tarn. 

For  the  best  four  hanks  of  Tarn,  of  the  fineness  of  25  hanks 
of  300  leas  or  cuts,  or  upwards,  to  the  pound,  spun  on  the 
ordinary  spinning-wheel.  Sec.  3.  First  prize,  three  sovs,  to 
Mrs.  Jane  HiU.  W.aringstown,  Lurgan  ;  second  ditto,  two  sovs., 
to  Hannah  M'Clements,  Toimiagrove,  Der^'ock  ;  third  ditto, 
one  30V.,  to  Grace  M'Clements,  Toumagrove,  Dervock, 

For  the  best  piece  of  Cambric,  from  yiim  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture, the  produce  of  an  li-ish  loom — the  Medal,  to  John  Henning, 
TVaringstown. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Damask,  from  yam  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture, the  produce  of  an  Irish  loom — the  Medal,  to  Michael 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Ardroyne,  Belfast. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Linen  of  Irish  manufacture — the  Medal, 
to  Thonaas  M'Cay,  Dromore. 

As  I  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  your  valuable 
Paper  on  this  subject,  I  shall  conclude  my  observations 
for  the  present  by  calling  the  attention  of  those  land- 
owners who  consider  the  well-doing  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  to  the  above  described  Prize-list.  They 
will  observe  the  Irish  landlords  show  their  wisdom  by 
connecting,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  manufacturing 
with  the  agricultural  interest ;  they  do  not  stop  at  offer- 
ing prizes  for  the  raw  material,  which  the  farmers  pro- 
duce, but  they  give  prizes  for  the  article  when  in  yarns 
and  manufactured  goods.  It  may  be  said  that  prizes 
for  goods  or  yarns  are  a  waste  of  money,  as  Ireland  is 
second  to  no  country  in  the  world  for  her  Uncus  :  how- 
ever, as  the  linen  merchants  and  Flax  spinners  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  the  farmers'  best  friends  in  that 
quarter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  connecting  of  those 
interests  will  continue  to  add  to  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  north  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  I'ays 
of  prosperity  may  extend  to  the  more  remote  and 
neglected  parts  of  that  island,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  whose  useful- 
ness has  been  already  felt  iu  that  country.— J'.  H. 
Dickson^  6,  De  Beauvoir  Square. 

Farming  on  the  Cotswolds. — The  season  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  me  to  give  according  to 
promise  an  account  of  our  crops  on  the  Cotswolds.  I 
may  say  the  Wheat  is  of  very  bad  quality  through  this 
district,  and  will,  I  fear,  be  very  deficient  iu  yield.  The 
Oats  and  Barley  were  rarely  ever  so  good  before.  I 
had  some  Chevalier  Barley  kindly  sent  me  by  a  friend 
from  Hampshire  ;  the  crop  was  prodigious.  I  carried 
66  harvest  loads  from  16  acres,  and  to  show  that  the 
change  of  seed  had  something  to  do  with  it,  I  planted 
one  acre  with  some  excellent  seed  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  was  not  so  ripe  by  a  week,  and  was  not 
so  stout  a  crop,  though  the  land  was  in  quite  as  good 
condition.  I  have  tried  various  experiments  with  arti- 
ficial manure  for  Turnips  this  year.  I  find  sulphuric 
acid  and  bones  to  be  a  complete  failure  ;  I  have  tried  it 
on  lands  of  various  quahty,  and  in  every  instance  it  is 
my  worst  crop  ;  this  only  strengthens  the  opinion  I  had 
before  formed,  that  most,  if  not  all,  our  hill  land  is  held 
by  an  acid,  and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  why  paring 
and  burning  answers  so  well  by  driving  off  the  acid  and 
leaving  an  alkali,  which  is,  I  believe,  not  only  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  every  plant,  but  which  also  assists  the 
decomposition  of  any  vegetable  matter  left  in  the  soil. 
Bones  with  ashes  have  produced  as  usual  tolerable 
crops;  but  in  every  ease  guano  has  acted  quite  magically, 
the  Turnips  exceeding  at  present  all  others  planted  at 
the  same  time  by  at  least  one-half.  Generally  speaking, 
our  early  planted  Turnips  and  Swedes  are  good,  but 
those  planted  later  are  "set"  by  the  rain  and  cold 
weather,  and  will  be  a  bad  crop  ;  the  late  sown  Turnips 
are  almost,  without  exception,  a  failure.  The  grub  is 
busily  at  work,  destroying  half-acres  in  places.  I  cannot 
account  for  it,  but  no  part  of  England  seems  so  subject 
to  this  pest ;  we  have  them  nearly  every  year.  I  am 
glad  you  are  exciting  discussion  upon  the  best  way  of 
applying  manure  to  laud.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
"  Oxygen"  as  to  top  dressing.  We  generally  put  our 
manure  for  our  Turnips  after  Wheat,  drawing  out  the 
manure  in  winter  in  large  heaps,  and  applying  it  at  the 
time  of  sowing.  I  have  after  ploughing  the  land  in 
autumn  put  the  long  manure  which  has  undergone  a 
sUght  fermentation  upon  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  I  find 
the  crop  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  where  it  was  dunged 
in  May.  If  this  is  just,  it  is  a  great  saving  of  manure 
and  of  labour,  in  putting  it  on  the  laud  at  a  time  when 
we  have  little  else  to  do.  Many  farmers  are  asking 
these  questions,  perhaps  Professor  Johnson,  "  Oxygen," 
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and  some  of  your  scientific  readers  will  kindly  give  their 
opinion.  Whether  manure  is  injured  by  bemg  spread 
upon  the  ploughed  land  in  frost  ?  whether  it  should  be 
partially  covered  as  soon  as  possible,  by  raftering,*  or  be 
ploughed  in  ;  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  not  danger  of 
its  being  washed  below  the  reach  of  plants  into  the  stony 
subsoil?  if  manure  is  injured  by  being  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  does  it  follow  that  bemg  ex- 
posed at  a  season  when  the  sun  has  little  power  that  it 
will  be  injured  2  One  thing  we  have  all  experienced, 
tliat  where  we  spread  our  manure  on  the  surface  late  in 
the  autumn  or  in  winter,  the  land  worlis  better  in  spring. 
—  T.  Bf.ale  Brov}7te,  S'alperton. 

Pickling  Wheat.— Oaa  of  the  best  materials  for  free- 
ing Wheat  of  smut  is  chloride  of  lime,  as  the  result  of 
the  following  experiment  shows.  I  gathered  some 
smutted  ears,  and  rubbed  some  Wheat  with  the  dust, 
maliing  it  almost  black.  Some  of  this  was  sown  with- 
out preparation,  and  the  produce  was  all  smutted.  The 
rest  was  steeped  in  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  none  of  the  produce  was  smutted.  No 
injury  is  done  to  tho  seed  by  this  substance,  as  was 
proved  by  allowing  some  to  steep  in  it  for  several  days, 
and  which  came  up  vigorously. — G.  S.  M'K. 

Dibbling  Wheal. — There  is  an  objection  to  dibbling 
Wheat  that  I  have  already  somewhere  noticed  ;  but  I 
beg  to  repeat  it  now,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
of  your  readers  have  observed  the  fact  on  which  it  is 
founded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  give  a  plant  of 
any  of  the  cerealia  room,  it  will  throw  up  many  stems  ; 
but  the  cars  formed  on  these  additional  stems  do  not 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  some  being  far  behind  the  others. 
If  we  wait  till  the  late  ones  be  ripe,  the  earliest  get  so 
ripe  as  to  shed  the  grain  either  on  the  wind  rising,  or  in 
carting  home.  It  is  a  question  whetlier  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  is  equal  to  any  loss  sustained  by  broadcast 
sowing.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a,,  field  to 
ripen  equally  ;  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
green  straw  tied  up  in  the  sheaves  with  what  is  ripe. 
Wliere  it  is  required  to  multiply  a  new  variety,  dibbling 
is  desirable,  because  a  small  quantity  is  easily  attended 
to,  and  the  ears  may  be  gathered  as  they  ripen.  But  I 
doubt  the  supposed  advantages  of  allowing  plants  to 
tiller  too  much  in  a  field.  This  is  one  of  many  points 
which  might  be  ascertained  by  an  experimental  farm 
being  established  by  some  of  the  great  societies. — 
G.  S.  M'K. 

Steam  Potoer  for  Agriculhiral  Purposes. — Having  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  to  thrash  out,  and  not  being  able 
to  withdraw  my  horses  from  the  ordinary  business  of 
my  farm,  I  am  anxious  to  erect  a  steam  engine  of  four 
or  six  horse-power  to  work  my  threshing  machines,  &c. ; 
can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where.1  could 
see  one  at  work,  or  how  I  could  obtain  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Such  information  would  very  much 
oblige  A  Subscriber  in  West  Kent.  [Steam  engines  on 
farms  are  common  in  East  Lothian.  Had  you  not  better 
apply  to  some  one  in  that  quarter  as  to  his  experience 
on  the  subject  ?  There  is  a  steam  engine,  too,  on  Lord 
Ducie's  farm  at  Whitfield,  Wotton,  Gloucestershire.] 

Guano  and  Dung. — I  have  been  rather  late  iu  fulfil- 
ling my  promise  to  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  my 
experiments  with  guano  and  stable  dung,  but  this  delay 
has  arisen  from  three  reasons  : — 1st,  from  the  difficulty 
I  had  in  accurately  measuring  the  land  ;  2d,  because  I 
waited  to  see  which  latter  Grass  was  the  best ;  and  3d, 
other  busmess  with  forgetfulness  to  boot. 

A.      B.        p.         T.         F. 

From  2       3       17      26       0    manured  with  guano,  I  obtained 
22  cart-loads  of  hay. 

From  2  0  13  3  6^  manured  with  stable  dung,  I  ob- 
tained 15  cart-loads  of  hay. 
The  after  Grass,  where  the  dung  was,  is  far  superior 
to  that  where  the  guano  was  laid,  thicker  and  longer. 
So  much  for  the  hay.  I  attended  last  Tuesday  the 
Show  of  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  Carmarthenshire, 
and  the  premium  of  3?.  "  for  the  best  cow  in  milk,"  was 
awarded  by  the  judges  to  a  half  fat  cow,  without  a  drop 
of  milk  in  her  udder.  The  man  who  had  the  charge  of 
of  her  owned  that  she  had  been  dry  some  time,  and 
would  kill  her  fat  in  about  a  month's  time.  Might  I  ask 
your  opinion  whether  this  dry  cow  was  entitled  to  the 
premium  for  "  the  best  cow  in  milk."  [We  should  think 
not,]  The  judges  seemed  also  to  look  at  the  size  of  the 
animals  generally  rather  than  their  points  of  symmetry. 
— A  Carmarthenshire  Subscriber. 

Poultry. — I  fancy  your  corresondent's  fowls  suffer 
from  want  of  change  of  food.  I  should  think  they  must 
be  confined  iu  a  yard  where  they  cannot  procure  any 
insects  or  green  food,  such  as  grass,  cabbage  leaves,  or 
any  fresh  vegetable  matter,  and  that  he  feeds  them 
upon  one  sort  of  grain,  such  as  Oats  ;  if  so,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  give  his  poultry  Bai'ley  generally, 
and  'occasionally,  say  twice  a  week,  Oats,  with  a  regular 
supply  once  a  day,  will  not  be  too  much,  of  good  fresh 
boiled  Potatoes.  Fresh,  clean  water  is  indispensable  j 
and  also  particular  attention  to  the  roost  house.  The 
hens  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  and  set  in  the  roost 
house  ;  if  they  do,  it  will  be  very  troublesome  to  keep 
them  free  from  vermin.  The  nests  should  be  composed 
of  fresh  heather  and  Wheat  straw,  at  all  times  avoiding 
Barley  straw.  Your  correspondent  should  not  apply 
tobacco  water  to  the  defective  plumage;  it  will  only  add 
great  irritation  to  an  already  highly  inflammatory  dis- 
ease. Fowls  which  have  their  liberty  will  but  rarely 
suffer  as  your  correspondent's  poultry  appear  to  have 
done. — Alpha. 

'^Falcon"  and  the  Tenant  Farmer. — Your  corre- 
spondent, "  Falcon,"  after  a  flight  over  the  many  coun- 
ties of  England,  has  alighted  with  fury  on  the  whole 


host  of  the  tenant  farmers.  He  has  fixed  in  them 
his  talons,  introduced  his  beak,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  evinces  sad  dissatisfaction  with  his  prey  ;  he  ap- 
pears to  see  nothing  in  his  unfortunate  victims  but 
poverty  and  folly.  I,  for  one,  do  not  like  this  treat- 
ment ;  it  is  harsh,  and  devoid  equally  of  judgment  and 
feeling.  He  begins  his  attack  by  charging  farmers 
in  general  with  apathy  and  indifference  in  harvest !  Is 
this  correct  \  Can  the  farmer  who  has  had  long  pa. 
tience,  and  waited  for  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth, 
whose  property  is  all  abroad  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
be  indifferent  ?  The  charge  is  opposed  to  reason  and 
to  truth.  He,  indeed,  afterwards  calls  it  apparent  in- 
difference, and  falsely  imagines  (according  to  my  judg- 
ment) that  he  has  ascertained  its  cause.  Aware  that 
your  Paper  is  read  by  many  not  engaged  in  agriculture, 
I  am  anxious  such  should  know  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  harvest  this  year. 
This  "  Falcon"  has  surely  soared  so  near  the  sun  as 
not  to  have  felt  the  coldness  of  our  atmosphere  below, 
which  has  held  the  corn  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual 
greenness.  We  have  had  our  patience  most  sorely 
tried  ;  but  it  is  a  palpable  proof  of  ignorance  in  any 
man  (this  season  especially)  to  charge  us  with  apathy. 
Never  did  I  know  corn  cut  so  green  ;  never  did  I  wit- 
ness such  an  amount  of  anxiety  to  get  on  ;  cutting  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  as  it  became  any  way  fit, 
and  much  has  been  carried  to  the  bams  and  stacks  too 
soon.  I  consider  it  absolutely  cruel,  amidst  all  this,  to 
call  us  wilfully  ignorant  and  blind,  and  to  tell  us  that 
we  waited  for  a  change  of  weather,  that  we  might  com- 
plain. He  seems  sorely  vexed  that  corn  is  raised  in 
price,  and  tries  to  charge  us  with  tampering  with  the 
food  of  the  poor,  while  there  is  old  grain  enough  in  the 
country  for  12  months'  consumption  !  and  he  plainly 
tells  us  that  agriculturists  should  regulate  the  suppUes. 
This  is  both  fanciful  and  foolish.  Can  we  command 
an  average  crop  equal  to  the  produce  of  1844,  and  re. 
gulate  foreign  supplies  into  the  bargain  ?  Thanks  to 
Providence,  we  have  a  little  old  corn  in  the  land ;  hut 
the  eye  only  of  a  "  Falcon"  could  discover  enough  for 
12  months'  consumption.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
produce  of  Wheat  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  will  be  nearly 
1  quarter  per  acre  less  this  year  than  it  was  last  year. 
This  deficiency,  together  with  the  loss  of  our  Potato 
crop,  will  quite  dispose  us  to  risk  "  Falcon's  "  displea- 
sure— whatever  may  be  his  ability  to  injure  ns — if  we 
can  possibly  obtain  somewhat  higher  prices.  I  hold  it 
to  be  unwise  for  any  man  to  occupy  a  greater  breadth 
of  land  than  he  can  cultivate  well,  but  I  object  to  the 
treatment  which  these  unfortimate  beings  have  re- 
ceived from  your  correspondent,  and  more  particularly 
that  he  should  deal  thus  unreasonably  and  unmercifully 
with  all  of  us  who  happen  to  be  tenant  farmers.^.J^ame3 
Smeed,  Bromston,  St.  Peter's,  Thanet. 


*  Raftering,  i.  e.  half-ploughing  or  ribbing  the  land. 


Foreign  CorresDondence. 

Farjiing  in  Hollakd. — You  will  perceive  from  the 
date  of  the  letter  I  inclose,  that  you  should  have  received 
it  earlier,  but  since  my  return  home,  havuig  been  so 
much  occupied  by  harvest  operations,  I  have  had  no 
time  to  look  over  and  correct  what  should  have  reached 
you  a  month  ago. —  T.  C.  M. 

Rotterdam,  August  19,  1845. — I  have  just  retomed 
from  a  visit  to  a  farm,  or  rather,  as  it  consists  of  about 
3500  acres,  I  should  call;  it  an  estate,  under  the 
management  of  one  person,  iu  South  Beveland.  The 
land  is  of  excellent  quaUty,  alluvial,  and  consisting 
either  of  a  light  sand,  heavy  clay,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
both,  forming  a  good  loam — not  a  stone  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  'The  country  here,  as  almost  the  whole  of 
of  Holland,  is  very  low  and  secured  from  the  influence 
of  the  sea  by  high  dykes.  If  it  had  not  been  thus  in- 
debted to  art,  the  land  which  now  bears  the  best  of 
crops  would  be  a  useless  marsh.  Rescuing  the  land 
from  the  waters,  and  subsequent  struggle*  to  main- 
tain possession  of  it,  bespeak  that  enterprising  and 
persevering  character  which  the  Dutch  are  well  known 
to  possess.  The  farm  which  I  have  visited  is  aboat 
8  hours'  sail  from  this.  I  reached  it  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 1  th,  and  on  ascending  the  dyke  from  the  boat,  saw 
the  whole  Ijing  out  before  me — nearly  a  dead  level,  in- 
tersected by  deep  ditches,  which  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  water  from  the  land  and  forming 
boundaries  to  the  fields  ;  these  are  again  divided  by 
parallel  open  drains,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  ditches, 
and  they  vary  in  distance  from  one  another,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  clay  or  otherwise. 
The  water  flows  from  the  ditches  to  a  reservoir, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  down,  is  emptied  by  sluices  into 
the  sea.  This  farm  is  entirely  under  arable  culture,  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  dairy  district,  where  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  which  we  import  from  Hol- 
land are  made.  The  crops  grown  are  Wheat,  winter 
aad  summer  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  Beans,  and  alter- 
nating with  these  are  Potatoes,  Madder,  Flax,  Poppies, 
Coleseed,  Clover,  and,  on  this  farm,  Turnips  ;  the  Clover 
is  mown  twice,  the  first  year  for  hay,  and  then  allowed 
to  remain  three  years  iu  pasture.  The  proprietor  of 
this  farm  has  introduced  the  culture  of  the  Tin-nip  with 
much  success,  and  he  considers  it  wiU  be  of  great  utiUty 
in  doing  away  with  the  naked  fallows,  which  still  form 
a  part  of  every  rotation  of  crops.  I  hope  to  furnish  you 
hereafter  with  particulars  of  the  expenses  and  retu."ns 
of  the  different  crops,  as  well  as  the  different  rotations 
which  the  farmers  follow.  I  will  only  state  at  present 
with  regard  to  those  crops,  which  are  in  general  cnti- 
vation  with  us,  that  the  management  of  them  in  Sottb 
Beveland  much  resembles  our  own  ;  one  main  exception 
being  coimeoted  with  the  Flax  crop,  about  which  I  imy 
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add  a  few  particulars.  From  the  badness  of  the  water 
in  the  island,  it  is  not  steeped  there,  but  the  land  having 
been  ploughed  is  taken  by  farmers  from  South  Holland 
who  furnish  and  sow  the  seed,  and  are  at  all  the  expense 
of  weeding  and  harvesting  the  crop  ;  for  this  they  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  engage  to  pay  so  much, 
reserving  a  right  of  giving  up  the  bargain  at  midsummer 
if  the  appearance  of  the  crop  should  not  then  be  so 
good  as  was  anticipated.  This  often  obliges  the  farmer 
to 'make  a  new  arrangement  ;  of  course  always  to  his 
disadvantage.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  a  wish  to 
employ  their  own  labourers  during  portions  of  the  year 
■when  they  are  comparatively  idle,  has  induced  some 
farmers  to  attempt  steeping  their  own  Flax.  From  <". 
P.aper  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club  there  by  a  very 
intelligent  member,  I  extract  the  following  calculation 
on  this  subject,  and  it  wUl  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  the  different  processes  of 
manufacture,  &c.  I  i-educe  the  statements  of  cash  to 
English  money. 

Expenses.  £  s.  d. 

3  bushels  best  seed  i    0  10 

Sowing £0    0    0 

Weeding  0    8    4 

Pulling  and  binding  900  bundles  ..090 

0  17  10 

Eippling,  ic 0    9    9 

Tbrasbing  seed  0    3    4 

Clearing  ditches  for  steeping         . .    0    1  10 

'Spreading,  tui'ning,  and  binding  . .     0    6  11 

Horse-work 0    8    4 

Scutching         2  10    0 

Payment  to  overseer  . .        . .    0  10    5 

4  10    7 

Tear  and  wear  of  implements 0    1    S 

JJuilding,  rent  of 0    2    8 

Interest  on  capital  employed 0  10    8 


Retubns. 

Value  of  seed  

75  stones  at  2s.  4d.  (G  lbs.  per  stone) 
-Chaff  used  as  fodder 


£7    4 

3 

3  19 
8  15 
0    2 

2 
0 
6 

13  16 
7    4 

8 
3 

£5  12 

5 

Deduct  expenses 


Out  of  which,  of  course,  in  botli  cases  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
liis  rent,  &c. 

The  average  sum  received  from  the  South  Holland 
farmer  for  the  last  30  years  for  the  land  is  about 
51.  8s.  id.,  so  that  this  leaves  a  slight  advantage  in 
favour  of  steeping  their  own  Flax  ;  so  slight,  however, 
as  to  exert  but  little  influence  in  inducing  the  farmers 
to  change  their  usual  practice  ;  but  when  the  advantage 
to  the  labourer  is  considered,  as  well  as  ultimate  free- 
dom from  the  charge  of  an  overseer  to  instruct  them 
(and  which  is  stated  in  the  payments  to  amount  to 
IDs.  5(i.  per  acre),  it  is  hoped,  says  the  wi-iter  of  the 
pamphlet,  that  many  farmers  will  avail  themselves  of  a 
means  of  employing  their  labourers,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  gainers  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  return 
to  the  farm  on  which  I  resided — ^the  harvest  was  in 
full  operation,  and  I  never  saw  better  crops  on  such  an 
extent  of  land  in  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Beans,  none  of 
■which  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  the  weather,  as 
the  heavy  Wheats  in  England  have  done.  In  fact,  all 
the  crops  were  remarkably  fine,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Potatoes,  and  these  had  every  appearance  then  of 
being  a  complete  failure,  as  further  accounts  have 
proved  them  to  be.  In  the  above  statement  the  reader 
ivill  observe  that  the  information  I  have  given  him 
relates  merely  to  the  small  island  of  South  Beveland  ; 
there  being,  doubtless,  as  many  systems  of  agriculture, 
varying  in  the  extent  of  the  holdings,  the  status  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  products  of  cultivation  in  Holland,  as 
there  are  in  our  own  country. —  T.  C.  M. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  Council,  Thursday,  Sept.  IS, 
the  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  several  com- 
munications respecting  the  prevailing  disease  in  the 
Potato  crop,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  had  been  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  institute  a 
general  inquiry  among  the  different  local  societies,  as 
to  its  nature  and  extent,  for  fear  of  exciting  alarm  un- 
necessarily ;  but  it  appearing  to  be  the  geueral  opinion 
of  the  Council,  now  that  such  an  inquiry  sl^ould  be 
made,  the  Secretary,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankhead, 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  circular  letter  accordingly,  to 
bs  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  above  bodies,  request- 
ing them  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  on 
the  subject,  respecting  the  prevalence  or  existence  of 
the  disease  in  their  several  districts,  and  all  the  parti- 
culars connected  with  it,  in  order  that  the  fullest  and 
most  accurate  information  may  be  procured  upon  tlie 
subject. 

The  Cattle  Show  at  Ballinasloe.  —  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  had  visited  Ballinasloe  by  the  directions 
of  the  Council,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  he  found  all 
the  arrangements  in  the  roost  advanced  and  satisfactory 
state  The  show-yard  was  most  admirably  situated  on 
the  Fair-green,  and  contained  upwards  of  six  acres,  com- 
pletely inclosed  ;  and  there  were  sheds  erected  for  up- 
■wards  of  400  head  of  cattle,  which  were  covered  over, 
so  as  most  effectually  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
The  new  Agricultural  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  show-y.ard, 
■was  a  splendid  building,  and  would  afford  ample  accom- 
modation to  the  Council  and  the  different  Committees 
during  the  meeting.  The  banquet-hall  was  completely 
ficiihed,  and  would  be  capable  of  accommodating  800 


persons  at  dinner  with  e.ase.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  | 
rooms  in  Ireland,  and  would  add  considerably  to  the 
effects  of  the  meeting.  The  ball  would  take  place  in 
the  Farming  Society's  rooms,  which  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  would  be  most  numerously 
attended  by  all  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
province.  The  most  effective  ari-angements  had  been 
also  made  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  Up- 
wards of  3000  beds  had  been  prepared,  and  a  registry 
of  apartments  established,  whereby  every  person  could 
be  accommodated  on  applying  to  Mr.  Gill,  the  local 
assistant-secretary,  for  the  purpose.  The  charges  were 
reasonable  ;  .and  persons,  by  applying  in  time,  could 
secure  ample  accommod.ation  both  for  the  show  week 
and  the  fair.  Arrangements  had  also  been  made  to 
secure  additional  accommodation  all  along  the  different 
lines  of  intercourse.  Special  coaches  would  be  de- 
spatched from  Dublin  ;  and  the  fly-boats  on  the  Grand 
Canal  would  run  all  through  to  Ballinasloe  at,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  show,  exclusive  of  the  accommodation  by 
steam-boats  on  the  Shannon.  Several  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished families  had  taken  apartments  in  Ballinasloe, 
or  were  expected  at  the  different  mansions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  meeting  promised  to 
be  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  had  yet 
taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  central  society. 
After  considering  the  different  matters  fully  in  detail, 
and  with  the  view  of  giving  full  effect  to  all  the  objects 
of  the  meeting,  the  Council  then  agreed  to  the  following 
arrangements,  or  programme  ; — 

Programme  of  the  Proceedings. — That  all  implements 
intended  for  exhibition  must  be  in  the  show-yard  oii  or 
before  Saturday,  the  27th  September,  to  be  classified 
and  arranged. 

September  29. — There  will  be  a  trial  of  implements 
this  diiy,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges.  Professor 
Kane  will  deliver  his  first  lecture  on  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  agriculture.  Admittance  one  shilling  each 
lecture.  There  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  two  o'clock — his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair — to  nominate  judges  and  stew.ards  of 
the  yard  for  the  day  following,  and  to  receive  deputa- 
tions for  holding  the  .annual  cattle  show  next  year.  All 
stock,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  articles,  will  be  received 
into  the  show-yard  this  day  ;  the  exhibitors  having  first 
taken  out  the  necessary  tickets  of  admission  from  the 
clerk  of  the  yard. 

September  30. — All  the  remaining  stock  and  other 
articles  must  be  at  the  show-yard  gates  before  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  to  be  placed  for  ex- 
hibition ;  but  horses  will  be  received  until  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  gates  will  be  closed,  and  the  yard  cleared,  to 
enable  the  judges  to  proceed  with  their  adjudications. 
Professor  Kane  will  deliver  his  second  lecture  tit  eleven 
o'clock  this  day.  The  gates  of  the  show-yard  will  be 
opened  at  one  o'clock,  for  the  admission  of  the  public, 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  eaeh  person.  The  council 
dinner  will  take  place  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  New  Agri- 
cultural Hall ;  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  chairman  of  the 
council,  in  the  chair.     Tickets  one  guinea  each. 

October  1. — The  show-yard  gates  will  be  opened  at 
nine  o'clock  this  day,  for  the  admission  of  the  public,  at 
one  shilling  each.  The  banquet  dinner  ■will  be  held  in 
the  Great  Agricultural  Hall,  this  day,  at  five  o'clock, 
when  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  president  of  the 
Society,  ■(vill  preside,  supported  by  Lord  Clonbrock,  and 
the  other  vice-presidents  of  the  provinces.  Tickets  ten 
shillings  each.  Admittance  to  the  different  entertain- 
ments to  be  confined  to  the  mem-bers  of  the  central 
society,  who  shall  have  paid  up  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  1845,  subscribers  to  the  local  fund,  and  such 
strangers  from  England  and  Scotland  as  shall  honour 
the  meeting  with  their  presence. 

*  October  2. — Mr.  Hugh  Ferguson,  of  Dublin,  will  de- 
liver a  lecture  this  day,  open  to  the  public,  on  the 
prevailing  epidemic  among  cattle  in  Ireland.  There 
will  be  a  general  auction  of  stock,  horses,  sheep,  imple- 
ments, &c..  at  twelve  o'clock  this  day  in  the  show-yard. 
Professor  Kane  will  deliver  his  third  lecture  at  two 
o'clock,  this  day,  and  his  fourth  lecture  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. The  remaining  two  lectures  of  the  course  to 
be  delivered  on  Mond.ay  and  Tuesday,  the  6th  and  7th 
of  October,  during  the  fair.  The  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  will  terminate  with  a  grand  ball  and  supper,  on 
Thursday  night,  the  2d  of  October,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  leading  nobility  and  gentry,  members 
of  the  central  Society.  Catalogues  and  lists  of  stock, 
implements,  &c.,  to  be  had  in  the  show-yard,  after  the 
judges  shall  have  given  in  their  report.  The  Secretary 
also  stated  that  the  entries  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  of  the  former  meetings  of  the  Society,  exceeding  600 
in  number.  Upwards  of  120  notices  for  short-horned 
stock  had  been  received,  including  some  of  the  finest 
animals  in  the  country.  There  were  about  160  entries 
of  other  kinds  of  stock  ;  and  upwards  of  250  sheep  had 
been  entered,  which  would  form  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  unprecedented  show  of  sheep  that  had 
ever  taken  place  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  entries 
for  poultry  were  also  very  numerous,  and  the  show  of 
horses  and  implements  would  be  most  creditable  to  the 
locality.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  procure  the  best 
and  most  experienced  judges  from  England  and  Scot- 
land, as  it  was  au  invariable  rule  of  the  Society  to  have 
one  from  each  of  the  three  countries,  associated  to- 
gether in  the  different  adjudications.  On  the  whole, 
the  Council  considered  the  different  arrangements  most 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  Lord 
Clancarty,  the  noble  patron  of  the  town,  and  the  dif- 
ferent local  gentlemen,  for  their  exertions  on  this  occa- 
sion.— Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Darlington. — On  Breaking  up  of  Old  Grass. — At 
the  September  [Meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dixon,  their  Honorary  Secretary,  said  that  he  had  been 
deputed  to  bring  forward  the  following  subject,  viz.-— 
The  comparative  advantages  and  profitable  cultivation 
of  old  Grass  Land,  as  compared  with  Arable  Land  of 
similar  quality,  and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  question 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  a  question  of  'profit  with  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  land.  "  It  may  be  considered  by  some 
of  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  not  the  proper  person 
to  introduce  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  being  myself  a 
land  agent,  I  should  be  likely  to  give  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  question,  and  lean  to  the  side  of  the  land-owners 
— my  employers,  who  are  generally  tardy  in  allowing 
old  Grass  land  to  be  broken  up  ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
such  is  not  my  inclination.  I  am  the  advocate  of  truth, 
and  the  sincere  well-wisher  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  feel  at  the  same  time  convinced,  so  far  as,  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  that  whatever  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  must  be  for  the  interest  of  every  party. 
To  take^  the  subject  in  'ihe  order  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed, we  must  begin  with  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  Grass  and  arable  land,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
question,  whether  we  take  it  in  its  most  limited  sense, 
that  is,  merely  the  advantage  to  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  the  land,  or  whether  we  take  it  on  its  broadest  basis, 
and  consider  the  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned, 
that  is  the  ownei',  the  occupier,  the  labourer,  and  the 
nation  at  large  ;  in  either  case  I  fancy  we  shall  arrive 
at  pretty  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  I  think  a  good 
deal  must  depend  on  locality,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  system  prevails  of  turning 
milch  cows  and  other  stock  on  the  pastures  to  graze,  so 
long  must  old  Grass  land  be  actually  necessary  and  in- 
dispens.able  ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and 
populous  districts  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  and  old 
Grass  will  generally  in  such  localities  yield  a  higher 
rent  to  the  landlord,  a  greater  profit  to  the  tenant,  and 
an  equivalent  benefit  to  the  labourer,  and  the  public  by 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  milk  and  butcher's  meat,  so 
that  the  supply  may  keep  pace  with  the  demand  and  the 
price  be  kept  reasonable.  In  the  present  discussion, 
however,  it  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  generally  without  regard  to  any 
particular  locality.  You  will  recollect  that  at  a  former 
discussion,  the  conclusion  was  come  to  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  draught  horses  and  heavy  horned 
cattle  in  the  house  or  yard  on  Clover,  Tares,  and  other 
green  cut  food  during  summer,  in  preference  to  turning 
them  out  on  the  pastures  as  at  present ;  there- 
fore it  appears  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  actually 
necessary  to  have  i  a  large  portion  of  a  farm  in  old 
Grass,  if  the  same  land  would  yield  a  greater  and  more 
profitable  produce  by  being  ploughed  and  cultivated  ; 
for  in  such  a  case  by  being  ploughed  it  would  give  a 
greater  profit  to  the  tenant,  a  greater  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, more  work  for  the  labourer,  and  more  food  for  the 
nation.  But  although  it  might  in  some  cases  be  desirable 
to  plough  out  old  Grass  lands  for  the  general  benefit 
more  than  what  is  sometimes  done,  yet  there  are  two 
powerful  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  cold  and  wet  lands  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  mean  the  want  of  proper  draining  and  the 
want  of  longer  leases  ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
landlord  will  allow  his  old  Grass  to  be  broken  up 
unless  he  is  confident  that  it  will  be  kept  in  a 
proper  state  of  cultivation,  without  having  its  productive 
qualities  exhausted ;  neitlier  can  we  expect  generally  to 
have  really  good  cultivation  until  the  occupier's  interest 
is  more  bound  up  in  the  land  than  is  the  case 
generally  at  present,  and  this  I  conceive  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  land  being  occupied  on  longer  leases,  in 
order  that  the  occupier  at  all  times  may  have  a  prospect 
of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  outlay,  and  by  that  means 
feel  it  his  interest  and  advantage  to  cultivate  in  the  best 
way  he  is  able.  Gentlemen — I  think  all  cold  and  wet 
lands,  until  properly  drained,  are  quite  as  well ;  indeed, 
I  may  say,  far  better,  lying  still  in  bad  Grass  ;  for  wet 
arable  land  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Now, 
for  a  few  words  on  the  profitable  cultivation  of  old 
Grass-land,  as  compared  with  arable  land  of  similar 
quality.  A  three-years-old  feeding  beast  would  eat  at 
least  one  acre  of  Grass  in  the  summer  six  months  ;  but 
this  is  only  half  the  year ;  therefore  we  may  reckon 
another  acre  for  the  other  six  months  to  make  one 
year  ;  but  as  I  am  reckoning  on  a  be.ast  being  ready  for 
the  butcher  at  three  years  old,  and  as  it  would  not  eat 
so  much  the  two  first  years  of  its  life,  I  will  for 
brevity's  sake  throw  off  one  year,  which  will  leave  only 
two  years,  which  requiring  an  acre  of  Grass  ior  each 
six  months,  it  will  take  four  acres  to  be  equivalent  to 
grow  a  fat  beast  weighing,  say  50  stones;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  would  take  the  eatage  of  four  acres  of  Grass- 
land of  good  quality  to  produce  600  lbs.  of  beef.  A 
full-grown  milch  cow  will  consume  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
Grass  during  summer,  and  to  keep  her  through  the' 
winter  another  acre  and  a  half  would  be  consumed  in 
hay,  which  is  equal  to  three  acres  per  year  as  a  cow's 
keep.  An  acre  of  land  of  similar  quality  under  the 
plough  properly  cultivated  would  produce  250  bushels  of 
Potatoes  per  year.  An  acre  would  produce  32  bushels 
of  Wheat,  which  would  make  1912  lbs.  of  bread.  An 
acre  would  produce  60  bushels  of  Oats  ;  or  an  acre 
would  produce  40  bushels  of  Barley.  Now,  gentlemen, 
it  would  take  some  time  to  go  into  calculations  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  show  precisely  how  the  matter  would 
stand  between  arable  and  Grass  of  similar  quality  ;  but 
before  I  sit  down  I  will  just  make  a  comparison  or  two, 
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which  may  probably  assist  you  iu  discussing  the  subject  i 
thoroii-hly.  It  is,  I  beUeve.  generally  considered  that  | 
3  lbs.  o1  bread  is  ecjual  to  1  lb.  of  beef;  now,  if  we  admit 
this  to  be  the  fact,  it  at  once  shows  that  the  produce  ol 
.-in  aci-o  of  land,  when  under  the  plough,  aud  properly 
cultivated,  the  Wheat-crop  alone  is  equal  in  value  to 
the  nation  of  more  than  four  acres  of  old  Grass  ;  or,  m 
other  words,  it  shows  that  tolerably  good  land  is  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  nation  when  cultivated  as  arable 
laud  than  when  iu  Grass ;  but  not  in  other  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  ye.ar  in  which  it  is  iu  Wheat. 
In  the  Potato-crop,  also,  there  will  not  be  a  less  advan- 
tage to  the  nation  than  in  the  Wheat-crop  of  arable 
land  over  Grass  ;  but  as  Totatoes  are  not  generally  in- 
troduced in  the  rotation  of  crops,  we  « ill  leave  them  out 
of  the  question,  aud  take  Turnips  instead.  As  regards 
the  benefit  to  the  occupier  and  the  landowner,  the  ad- 
vantage must  be  considerably  in  favour  of  arable  land, 
as  it  may,  I  think,  be  clearly  seen  that  the  occupier 
will  be  able  to  pay  more  rent,  aud  yet  reap  more  profit 
under  good  cultivation  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  clear,  that  iu  the  proper  cultivation  of  arable  land, 
a  groat  deal  more  labour  is  requu-ed  th.-in  in  the  culti- 
vation of  old  Grass  ;  therefore,  arable  land  is  also  an 
advantage  to  the  l.ibourer.  Now,  to  give  some  idea  as 
to  how  far  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  landtord 
and  occupier  of  the  laud,  I  will  just  refer  back  to  the 
items  of  produce  which  I  before  mentioned,  and  will  i 
begin  with  a  fat  beast  requiring  four  acres  of  Grass  to 
produce  it,  and  which  when  fed  might  weigh  50  stones, 
which  at  6s.  per  stone,  would  give  15/. ;  but  as  we  must 
deduct  the  value  of  the  calf  to  begin  with,  say  1/.,  it 
will  leave  ]i!.  as  the  value  of  the  produce  of  four  acres 
of  Grass  to  the  occupier  ;  or  3/.  10s.  per  acre.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  an  acre  of  arable  land  of 
similar  quaUty  through  a  four  years'  course,  say — 

1st  vear.  Turnips,  value £j  10    0 

ed  je.ir,  B:irley,  iO  bushels  at  4s 8    0    0 

Tid  vear.  Clover,  value        5    0    0 

4th  year.  Wheat,  32  bushels  at  6s 0  12    0 

Gross  produce  of  1  acre  in  four  years     £39    2    0 

Now,  from  the  above  four  years'  produce  we  must 
deduct  the  expenses,  which  will  run  pretty  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

To  ploughing:  and  cultivating  1  acre  of  Turnips  £-t  0  0 
To  seed  and  labour  for  the  Barley  crop  . .  . .  2  0  0 
To    „  „  „         Clover  crop        ..     ..      0  10    0 

To    „  „  „        Wheat  crop        . .     . .     2  10    0 

Total  expenses  to  deduct £9    0    0 

Nett  value  of  the  four  years'  produce  £20  2  0 
The  average  of  which  is  5/.  per  acre  per  annum,  being 
30s.  per  acre  in  favour  of  arable  over  Grass.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  would  appear  from  this,  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  surplus  of  old  Grass-land  upon  a  farm, 
that  it  may  he  beneficial  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  to 
plough  some  portion  of  it,  providing  always  that  there 
be  a  certainty  of  its  bemg  kept  in  proper  condition  after 
being  broken  up.  With  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I 
leave  the  subject  in  your  hands."  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  the  members  generally  were  of  opinion 
that,  iu  the  majority  of  farms,  it  was  a  rai'e  occurrence 
to  meet  with  more  old  Grass  of  good  quality  than 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  profitable  culti%'ation  of 
such  farms ;  and  although  many  individual  fields  of 
useful  Grass-land,  by  being  converted  into  tillage,  might 
be  made  to  yield  a  greater  profit  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  yet  when  taken  collectively  with  the  rest  of  the 
other  lands  in  the  same  farm,  it  would  gener.ally  be 
found  that  the  proportion  of  useful  Grass  is  limited 
enough  for  the  beneficial  cultivation  of  the  farm  as  a 
whole.  It  was,  nevertheless,  considered  that  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  the  middle  quality  of  land 
now  laying  in  permanent  Grass,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  herbage  being  poor  and  benty,  would  be  much 
better  and  more  profitably  cultivated  iu  tillage,  pro- 
vided it  were  first  properly  drained  ;  but,  as  the  Secre- 
tary very  justly  observed,  the  want  of  longer  leases  is  a 
great  barrier  to  improvements  of  this  description.  Mr. 
Johnson  then  described  at  some  length  the  very  great 
improvement  he  had  made  by  proper  draining  and  cul- 
tivation in  some  lands  of  very  inferior  old  Grass,  which 
he  had  latterly  broken  up,  on  a  farm  which  he  oc- 
cupied under  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  that 
it  is  not  desirable  where  land  is  at  present  in  old  Grass, 
to  break  up  or  convert  into  tillage  either  the  best  or  the 
worst  qualities  of  land,  but  some  of  the  middle  quality 
now  in  inferior  Grass  might  be  very  beneficially  con- 
verted into  tillage. 

Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Book  Clue. — 
What  should  constitute  tenant  rights  ? — The  following 
resolutions  wereagreed  to  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  George 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  Aug.  16,  1845,  John  Beasley,  Esq., 
in  the  chair  :— 1st.  That  a  well-defined  tenant  right, 
made  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  country  by  a.  legis- 
lative enactment,  would  be  very  beneficial  to  both  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  to  the  general  interests  of 
agriculture.  2d.  That  in  making  valuations  between 
outgoing  tenants  and  the  landlord,  the  actual  condition 
of  the  farm  (compared  with  the  state  iu  which  it  was 
when  entered  upon),  should  form  the  basis  of  such 
valuation.  3d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  club, 
tenants'  rights  should  include  every  improvement  that 
has  been  made  upon  the  land  by  the  tenant,  and  from 
which  he  h.as  not  derived  full  remuneration,  as  well  as 
the  increased  quantity  aud  value  of  the  manm-e  upon 
the  farm  above  wh.at  was  upon  it  at  the  time  of  entry, 
as  also  all  artificial  manure,  and  artificial  food  converted 
into  manure  remaining  unexhausted. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hybrid  CZorer.— This  sort  of  Clover  (Trifolium  hy- 
briduni)  has  for  many  years  been  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  to  make  artificial  meadows  ;  M.  Vilraoriu  brought 
it  into  notice,  and  tried  e.\periments  with  it  and  other 
Clovers.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  it  possesses  the  advantages  M.  Vilmoriu 
attributes  to  it.  It  is  described  as  coming  originally  from 
Italy;  ithasnot, however,ataUsufl'eredduriugthe winters 
of  I'SSS  and  1S39  iu  the  envh-ons  of  Paris  ;  it  would  even 
appear  that  iu  more  northern  countries  it  thrives  very 
well.  The  hybrid  Clover  is  one  of  the  eai'liest;  it  flowers 
about  the  same  time  as  red  Clover,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  this  latter  of  tillering  more,  and  so  prn- 
ducing  a  greater  number  of  stems.  The  Howers  are 
sweet  scented,  like  Mclilot,  whilst  those  of  red  Clover 
have  little  or  no  scent.  11.  Bove  found  this  species  iu 
a  wild  state  at  Jaffa  (Syria)  in  1831,  aud  gave  me  a 
specimen  of  it  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  it  .appears 
from  many  botanical  travellers  that  it  has  been  found 
iu  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  still  little  known  by 
farmers,  but  as  an  .artificial  Grass  ;  it  has  great  value 
ou  account  of  its  earliiiess;  the  young  leaves  show  them- 
selves as  soon  as  the  severe  frosts  are  past,  and  it  will 
even  go  on  growing  during  winter. — Pepin,  in  the  Revue 
Horttcole. 

Stall-feeding. — I  think,  in  many  instances,  stall-feed- 
ing is  not  commenced  early  enough  in  the  autumn  ;  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  damp,  and  the  days  shorten 
much — say  some  time  in  October — the  Gi'ass  in  my 
neighbourhood  loses  its  feeding  properties,  and  then  the 
sooner  your  bullocks  are  put  up  the  better  ;  for  this 
purpose  I  recommend  having  some  of  the  large,  forward 
descriptions  of  Turnips  provided,  perhaps  the  "  Red 
Tankard,"  although  watery,  aud  soon  becoming  of  little 
value,  are  at  this  very  early  season  the  best  of  any, 
from  their  early  maturity.  These  are  sown  iu  April,  at 
the  rate  of  an  acre  to  every  eight  bullocks,  which  will 
last  them  three  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  crop, 
aud  leave  a  light  fold  to  begin  the  sheep  upon  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  forward  Swedes  are  ready  to 
begin.  During  this  period  I  give  them  little  or  no  oil- 
cake, if  they  are  only  in  moderate  condition  ;  but  they 
have  half  a  stone  of  pollard  a  day,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  hay  or  straw-chaff.  Some  persons  may 
fancy  this  food  is  of  too  loosening  a  nature,  but  I  can 
assure  them,  from  several  years'  experience,  that 
although  poUai'd  is  loosening  itself,  yet  it  has  the  effect 
of  preveutiug  the  watery  white  Turnips  from  purging 
too  much.  Although  the  bullocks  do  not  gain  much  in 
weight  during  this  time,  yet  I  am  satisfied  they  go  on 
faster  afterwards  ;  the  rciison  of  which,  I  suspect,  is 
that  their  bodies  are  more  prepared  for  the  ai'tificial 
state  they  have  to  live  in  for  the  next  few  months. 
Early  in  November  the  food  must  be  changed  to  Swedes, 
c.ake,  &e.  ;  the  quantities  of  each  must  vary  according 
to  circumstances ;  the  following  I  consider  a  good  allow'- 
ance  where  Swedes  are  not  scai'ce  ;  if  they  are,  more 
oil-cake  must  be  given  instead  of  a  part  of  them  ;  or,  if 
ver\'  plentiful,  they  may  be  allowed  even  more  : — -The 
morning's  bait,  I  bushel  of  Swedes,  well  cleaned  from 
dirt,  and  cut  small,  given  a  few  at  a  time  (I  always  use 
Gardner's  sheep  'rurnip-cutter  in  preference  to  any 
other)  ;  then,  the  refuse  pieces  being  well  cleaned  out, 
a  dry  bait,  consisting  of  2  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  3  lbs.  of  pol- 
lard, and  a  little  hay-chaff.  While  they  .are  feeding, 
the  manure  and  wet  litter  must  be  well  cleared  aw^ay, 
and  any  which  m.iy  be  on  the  bullocks  taken  off,  the 
floor  swept  clean,  and  plenty  of  fresh  litter  put  in  ;  then 
have  every  bullock  well  brushed  with  what  is  called  a 
dandy-brush  (being  a  brush  made  with  whalebone,  for 
taking  the  rough  dirt  ofi  horses).  Let  not  any  slovenly 
farmer  fancy  this  to  be  a  whim  of  mine  ;  depend  upon 
it  the  bullocks  are  kept  in  much  better  health  and  greater 
comfort  for  it.  They  must  now-  be  left  quiet ;  they  will 
soon  lie  down  and  rest,  and  chew  tlie  cud  till  after 
dinner,  when  another  bushel  of  Swedes  is  given  as  be- 
fore, in  small  quantities,  followed  by  a  similar  dry  bait 
of  cake,  pollard,  and  hay-chaff,  but  with  the  addition  of 
3  lbs.  of  Bean-meal ;  this  is  left  with  them  at  night. 
Be  careful  that  the  shutters  are  opened  or  closed,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  so  as  to  maintain  an  even  warm 
temperature,  but  not  hot  enough  to  make  them  perspire, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Be  also  careful  that  the  mangers 
are  well  cleaned  out  between  every  bait.  I  have  mine 
cleaned  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  I  think  necessary,  with  scalding 
water  and  the  scrubbing-brush.  After  a  month  or  so 
the  cake  may  be  increased  ;  and,  if  it  is  thought  more 
convenient,  the  Swedes  m,ay  be  changed  for  M,angold 
Wurzel.  JIany  persons  object  to  using  Mangold  until 
the  spring;  they  certainly  are  more  valuable  than  Swedes 
in  the  spring,  and  therefore  should  always  be  used  last. 
Never  change  from  Mangold  Wurzel  to  Swedes  after 
you  have  once  begun  them,  or  the  bullocks  will  not  go 
on  so  fast ;  but  if,  from  having  a  bad  crop  of  Swedes, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  you  want  to  begin  Mangold 
early,  you  have  only  to  lay  them  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  week  or  two  to  wither,  and  they  may  be  used  as  early 
in  the  season  as  is  required. — G.  Dohilo  ;  English  Agri- 
cultural Societp's  Journal. 

Paring  and  Burning.  —  About  18  years  ago,  my 
father  reclaimed  a  plot  of  thin  cold-bottomed  Heath- 
land,  containing  about  20  acres.  The  season  was  a 
wet  and  unfavourable  one  for  burning  parings  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  few  patches  in  several  parts  of  the  field 
could  not  be  burnt,  or  at  least  were  not  burnt — in  all 
about  four  acres.  An  additional  qu.antity  of  lime  was 
put  upon  these  patches,  with  the  view  of  compens,ating 
for  the  want  of  ashes  ;  the  parings  were  turned  down, 


and  great  pains  taken  in  gettmg  them  well  ploughed  in. 
Two  crops  of  Oats  were  taken  off  the  field  in  succession, 
and  afterwards  a  crop  of  Turnips,  which  were  consumed 
on  the  land  by  sheep.  In  the  following  year  the  land  was 
sown  down  in  Oats,  with  a  good  variety  of  Grass  and 
Clover  seeds.  Amongst  all  these  several  crops  of  Oats, 
Tm'uips,  aud  Grass  seeds,  any  person,  on  looking  at  the 
field,  might  liave  told  to  a  yard  the  patches  whereon 
the  parings  had  not  been  burut  ;  the  produce  being  so 
much  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  field,  even  with  the 
additional  quantity  of  lime,  which  did  uot  supply  the 
defect.  The  land  was  all  of  the  same  quality,  so  that 
the  difference  could  not  be  attributed  to  that  cause  ; 
but  afforded  a  decisive  proof  that  the  ashes  were  of 
much  more  value  than  the  unconverted  substance  from 
which  they  were  made  ;  and  a  still  further  proof  was 
that,  for  several  years  afterwards,  wheu  the  land  was 
in  pasturage,  these  dark,  inert,  aud  unproductive 
patches  might  still  have  been  traced  out.  I  could  point 
out  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  ;  some, 
where  the  parings  were  carted  off  into  large  heaps,  and 
made  into  compost  with  a  sufficieucy  of  quicklime,  and 
afterwards  recarted  to  the  parts  in  that  state,  with  little 
better  effect.  Such  proofs  as  these  have  convinced  me 
of  the  extr<aordinary  fertility  of  ashes  made  from  turf  ; 
and  also  that  the  system  of  paring  and  burning  the  sur- 
face in  reclaiming  Heath  land  may  be  safely  adopted, 
not  only  without  temporary  or  permanent  injury  to  the 
land,  but  even  to  its  permanent  benefit  ;  and  both  with 
immediate  and  ultimate  advantage  to  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  should  object 
to  a  repetition  of  the  practice  on  all  thin  soils.  On  deep 
clay  lauds,  or  where  we  have  an  access  of  vegetable 
substance,  it  might  be  repeated  with  safety  and  advan- 
tage. It  renders  the  former  more  friable  and  porous, 
and  relieves  the  latter  of  its  superfluities. — J.  Watson, 
English  Agricultural  Society^s  Journal. 

Imjirovements  in  Hop-poling. — Mr.  Knowles's  plan- 
tation consists  of  about  42  acres,  lying  on  a  very  beau- 
tiful slope  of  the  ragstone  hills,  in  a  warm  aspect,  and 
an  excellent  soil,  which,  however,  evidently  owes  much 
of  its  productiveness  to  liberal  dressing,  and  spirited 
cultivation.  Mr.  Knowles  digs  his  land  twice  ;  once 
early  in  the  wintei',  and  again  at  the  usual  period  in  the 
spring  ;  nidgets  or  harrows  iiU  through  the  summer, 
and  geuer.ally  farms  upon  four  very  good  maxims,  which 
perh.aps  may  be  more  easily  remembered  by  the  reader, 
if  thrown  into  a  distich. 

Cut  e.irly. 

Pick  late. 

Well  mend 

And  cultivate. 

The  new  plan  of  poling  was  exhibited  in  about  sever; 
acres  of  splendid  Goldings,  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Knowles's 
residence.  The  weather  sides  of  this  piece  had  been 
poled  four  hills  deep  with  handsome,  straight,  21  ft. 
larch  poles,  placed  in  rows.  These  were  lashed  to  simi- 
lar poles  placed  horizontally  across  them,  about  8  ft. 
high,  from  end  to  end  of  the  rows  of  bills;  and  the  rows  of 
hills  were  similarly  bound  to  each  other,  by  poles  placed 
from  the  outside  rows  to  the  inside  ones.  By  these  means 
a  phalanx  of  poles  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  the  wind 
to  shelter  the  whole  ground.  JIi\  Knowles  was  led  to 
devise  this  plan  as  a  means  of  shelter.  In  one  year,  he 
calculates  that  he  lost  a  bag  an  acre  of  his  Goldings, 
from  the  effects  of  the  wind — a  loss  amounting  to  about 
140/.  Notwithstanding  that  the  winds  of  the  present 
season  have  been  rather  troublesome,  this  arrangement 
has  been  found  a  complete  protection.  Another  result 
has  been  obtained  from  it,  which  was  scarcely  antici- 
pated, viz.,  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  quantity 
of  Hops  grown  on  the  outside  poles.  In  many  cases 
these  poles  are  covered  with  from  13  ft.  to  14  ft.  of 
Hops  from  the  top,  besides  the  cross-poles  being  clus-  . 
tered  most  heavUy,  thus  clearly  showing  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  plants  and  poles  firmly  fixed, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  swing  about.  We  have  cer- 
tainly never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  Hop  growing 
as  the  side  of  the  ground  which  is  poled  in  this  way.  It 
is  worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  and  will  prob.ably  lead 
to  Mr.  Knowles's  plau  being  adopted  throughout  many 
grounds.  The  increased  expence  of  poling  a  ground 
throughout  in  this  way  is  estimated  at  about  30s.  per 
acre,  besides  an  extra  man  required  in  pulling.  "The 
saving,  in  windy  seasons,  would,  doubtless,  be  very  con- 
siderable.— jMaidstone  Gazette. 

Advantage  of  Thick  Sowing. — The  following  is  the 
result  of  some  experiments  which  I  made  last  year,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  thin  and  thick 
sowing  Wheat,  drilling,  dibbling,  and  by  broadcast. 
They  were  conducted  with  great  care  upon  5  acres  of 
level  land  of  uniform  quality,  being  a  good  deep  loam 
on  a  chalk  subsoil,  following  a  clover  ley  folded  by  sheep. 
The  land  was  ploughed  about  5  inches  deep,  as  it  waa 
not  thought  desirable  to  bury  the  sheep-dressing  below 
that  depth.  The  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  about 
the  7th  December,  1843,  and  the  Wheat  was  hoed  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  except  the  acre  sown  by  broadcast, 
which  was  harrowed  instead  of  being  hoed.  The  plants 
in  Nos.  2  and  3  (thin  sowings)  were  by  much  the 
strongest,  and  looked  the  best  throughout  the  season, 
until  the  approach  of  harvest,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  straw  was  inferior, 
more  particularly  on  No.  2,  which  .appeared  to  have 
suffered  a  little  from  mildew.  Samples  of  the  dif- 
ferent lots  were  submitted  to  an  eminent  miller,  and 
the  value  of  each  determined  by  him ;  the  straw  iwas 
valued  at  the  market  price.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments are  very  remarkably  in  favour  of  thick 
sowing,  and  particularly  of  tlie  old  broadcast  system  ; 
and  if  not  conclusive  against  the  doctrine  of  thin  sowing, 
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60  strongly  and,  I  may  add,  so  ably  advocated  in  the 
present  day,  should  at  least  induce  caution  on  the  part 
of  farmers  before  they  depart  from  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers.  Indeed  it  is  diiEeult  to  believe  that  so 
great  an  advantage  as  the  saving  of  a  bushel  or  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  per  acre  can  have  been  over- 
looked for  so  many  generations.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  long  practical  experience 
has  taught  the  farmer  the  more  prudent  course  of  a 
liberal  supply  of  seed.  It  may,  however,  be  contended, 
that  had  the  ploughing  been  deeper  and  the  seed  put 
earlier  into  the  ground,  the  result  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent :  this  is  not  improbable,  and  it  is  possible  the 
deficiencies  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thin-son-n 
"Wheat  and  straw  might  have  been  less  observable,  but 
the  large  differences  which  my  experiment  indicates 
could  hardly,  I  think,  have  been  made  up.  I  have  this 
year  repeated  the  trial  of  thin-soning,  ha^^ng  drilled 
one  acre  on  the  26th  of  October  last  (the  land  having 
been  deeply  ploughed)  with  1  bushel  of  seed,  the  rest  of 
the  field  having  2  bushels  per  acre.  The  result  I  shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  if  desired. 

Account  0/ ExperiTiienU  on  the  relative  iUrits  of  Thin  and  TJtick 
£oioing,  DnEing,  DOMing,  and  Broadjcast,  conducted  on  East^ 
wick  Farm,  In  the  county  of  Surrey. 
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— D.     Barclay,    M.P.,   Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 

The  fVheat-midge.—L3ivds  of  the  British  Wheat- 
midge  detected  in  July,  1795,  attacking  from  one  to 
several  grains  in  an  ear.  The  infested  grains  appeared 
yellow,  or  prematurely  ripe.  They  contained  an  orange- 
coloured  powder  and  minute  yellowish-white  or  deep 
yellow  larvje.  The  same  larvee,  Mr.  Markwiek  says,  in- 
habit the  husks  of  the  "  wild-bearded  Oat,"  Avena 
fatua.  Some  agriculturists  in  Sussex  formed  an  idea  at 
first  that  the  larvse  did  no  mischief  to  the  corn. 
The  Wheat^midge  was  very  abundant  the  middle  of 
July,  1797.  These  flies  had  spotted  or  rather  obscurely 
clouded  wings.  The  larvae  were  exceedingly  abundant 
later  in  the  season,  but  very  few  pupee  were  found.  One 
of  the  flies  was  bred  in  September,  but  they  probably 
do  not  generally  hatch  till  the  spring.  As  many  as 
seven  or  eight  florets  in  an  ear  inhabited  by  the  lar^'je 
and  as  many  as  30  in  a  single  floret.  The  pupa;  never 
found  within  the  florets  where  the  larvce  resided. 
Parasitic  Ichneumons  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the 
larvje.  The  larvce  feed  upon  the  pollen,  and  the  germen 
never  swells.  In  June  1793,  there  were  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  female  Wheat-midge,  but  not  any  males  ; 
12  at  one  time  were  laying  eggs  in  a  single  ear.  They 
begin  to  fly  about  seven  in  the  evening  and  disappear 
about  nine  o'clock.  They  may  be  found  in  the  moruin" 
by  shaking  the  corn,  and  will  then  fly  about  the  gi-ound° 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  between  the  valvules  of 
the  corolla  by  means  of  her  long  ovipositor.  Patches 
of  the  eggs  found  the  7th  of  June  ;  on  the  17th  the 
larvee  was  newly  hatched.  This  or  a  similar  species  has 
been  detected  in  France.  In  August  1840,  I  found  the 
larv£6  inclosed  in  their  cases  upon  the  grain  in  Suffolk  ; 
which  was  also  affected  by  red-rust.  All  the  cases  were 
fractured  at  the  head,  as  if  the  larvse  had  attempted  but 
failed  to  make  their  escape.  They  voluntarily  left  their 
cases  and  died.  In  January  1841  they  were  abundant 
in  the  dust,  after  winnowing  the  Wheat.  The  skins  or 
cases  inclosing  the  larvte  adhered  to  sound  grains  and 


the  chaff-scales.  Some  quitted  the  ears  and  buried 
themselves  ;  had  these  been  punctured  by  a  parasitic 
Ichneumon  ?  It  seems  evident  that  they  lie  in  an  in- 
active state  during  the  winter.  Very  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  larvEe  enter  the  earth  to  become  pupte,  and 
under  what  conditions.  Where  do  the  parent  midges 
come  from  which  deposit  the  eggs  in  the  standing  corn? 
It  is  possible  the  same  species  may  inhabit  both  corn  and 
Grasses.  The  Wheat-midge  has  been  observed  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  counties  of 
Eno-Iand.  In  June,  1842,  I  found  both  the  Wheat- 
mido-e  and  its  parasite  in  Dorsetshire.  Nearly  30  species 
of  Cecidorayia  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and 
they  vary  gi-eatly  in  their  economy.  Three  different 
parasites  check  the  multiplication  of  the  British  Wheat- 
raidge.  Five  coombs  calculated  as  the  loss  in  a  field  of 
15  acres.  At  least  two  grains  in  each  ear  injured  by 
the  larvfe.  In  Scotland  one-third  of  the  crop  was  lost, 
and  the  farmers  suffered  severely,  in  1828  and  three 
following  years.  In  Suffolk  the  yield  of  Wheat  was 
one-third  less  in  some  districts  in  1841  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  larvae  were  found  in  myriads  in  the  dust 
from  the  chaff  and  dross  of  the  Wheat.  Probably  most 
readily  extirpated  by  means  of  a  sieve  to  be  used  in 
winnowing,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  pupie  and 
dust. — Air.  Curtis  in  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beeaeing  up  Pastures — A  Whitaker — You  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  we  attached  any  importance  to  the  remarks 
of  our  correspondent ;  his  accusation  was  unfounded,  and  we 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up 
since  ;  see  pp.  261,  277,  and  will  be  constantly  referred  to. 
In  breaking  up  with  the  spade  pasture  on  a  good  sandy  and 
deep  loam,  if  it  be  naturally  or  artificially  dry,  we  would  dig 
it  a  full  spit  deep  in  beds  a  perch  wide  ;  and  let  it  lie  till 
spring,  when  we  would  hack  it  over  and  plant  one-third  to 
Eeans,  one-third  to  Potatoes,  and  one-third  to  Turnips. 
"Where  you  can  get  an  easy  sale  for  Potatoes,  there  is  no  more 
profitable  rotation  of  crops  than  that  of  Dimmery  on  Hinch- 
combe  farm  (see  Agiicultural  Society's  Journal)  :  1  grain 
crop,  2  Turnips,  .3  Potatoes  ;  feeding  half  the  Turnip  crop  on 
the  land  to  ser\'e  along  with  20  bushels  of  soot  per  acre  (bought), 
as  manure  for  the  Potatoes,  the  other  half  being  can-ied 
home  to  feed  in  the  yard  and  convert  the  straw  of  the  grain 
crop  into  manure  for  the  next  year's  Turnip  crop.  The  grain 
crop  may  be  Wheat ;  only  we  have  named  it  Beans  the  first 
year,  as  that  is  better  suited  to  newly  broken  up  land. 

GuASO — AratoT — It  would  probably  prove  more  immediately 
efiicient  on  a  light  than  on  a  hea^7  soil,  much  of  its  value 
being  due  to  substances  which  require  the  free  access  of  air 
and  water  to  bring  them  into  the  condition  of  vegetable  food. 
Apply  it  broadcast  in  Ajjril  over  the  young  Wheat. 

Hops — T  T— Nest  week. 

ListE — 72  r — Cart  100  bushels  per  acre  on  to  the  headland  now, 
and  throw  up  3  or  4  inches  deep  of  the  soil  into  a  heap  along 
with  them.  Two  or  three  weeks  hence,  some  fine  day,  cart 
the  compost  on  the  land  after  it  has  received  its  winter 
ploughing,  and  spread  it  broadcast.  In  about  a  fortnight 
thereafter  scarify  it  into  the  land,  sow  yoiu*  Wheat,  open  up 
the  water-furrows,  and  leave  it  for  the  winter.  AU  soluble 
manures  should  be  sown  in  spring.  If  you  are  inland,  salt 
will  be  useful. 

MowiNG-MAcniNES — A  Svh — Budding's  is,  we  believe,  efficient 
for  laT\'ns,  when  men  have  learned  how  to  use  it  and  keep  it 
in  order  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  work  in  wet  weather. 

Potatoes — J H  J — Can  I  with  safety  and  benefit,  and  in  what 
quantities,  give  Potatoes  that  are  onlyslightly  aiiected  by  the 
murrain  in  a  raw  state  to  bullocks  that  are  fatting  on  oil- 
cake and  hay  ? — We  must  beg  for  a  reply  from  some  one  who 
has  tried  the  experiment.  If  boiled  with  salt,  such  Potatoes 
are  used  near  London  by  the  cow-keepers. 

Straw — C — Its  nutritiveness  depends  on  its  state  of  ripeness. 
Under  similar  cii'cumstances  the  best  straw  for  fodder  is  that 
of  the  Oat.  Barley  is  however  generally  preferred,  because 
Clover  is  grown  generally  in  it,  and  some  of  it  thus  harrested 
along  with  it.  If  it  be  cut  before  becoming  ripe,  as  it  is 
generally  in  Scotland,  Bean-straw  is  the  best  fodder  you 
can  get. 

Top-Dressing  fok  Wheat — Kovice — Ton  had  better  try  Pro- 
fessor Liebig's  "  Wheat  Manure,"  Muspratt  and  Co.,  Liver- 
pool ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  you  should  apply  some  light 
top-dressing  about  the  middle  of  April.  Xitrate  of  soda  has 
been  found  generally  useful  in  that  way. 

Wheat — H L  D,  TTilts. — You  will  find  just  what  you  want  in 
Le  Couteur  "  On  the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification 
of  Wheat."    Talavera  is  a  spring  Wheat. 

Wheat  Manure — Constant  Header — ■"  Seven  bushels  of  (old) 
wood-ashes,  and  the  like  quantity  of  soot,"  per  acre,  would 
be  a  useful  application.  If  your  land  be  "poor,"  you  ought 
not,  in  our  opinion,  to  drill  less  than  6  pecks  of  Wheat  per 
acre. 
%"  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  22.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


B'flt  Long'Wnoti     -        '41  4tii 
Ewetaud  8ei;ond  quality     4 
Lnmbj      -        -        -        .    4 
PlgB         ....    4 

Sn.TBn;  Calves,  191;  PJct.300. 


EestScotB,  HerGfoidSf&c  3*  10to4a  2 
Best  Short  Horna  -38      40 

Second  quality  Beasia  -  2  10  3  4 
Calves  -  -  -  .4050 
Beat  Downs  &Half-trpa»    4    8      5    0 

Beaeta,  3764;  Sheep  and  Lambs  .        .  _ 

We  have  a  larfje  (.upply  nf  Beasts  today,  bat  a  gieat  proportion  is  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The-  b^st.  descriptionB  are  uold  quite  as  dear,  and  there  la  more 
trade  for  the  Second-rate  ;  very  f-'w  are  left  unsold. — The  number  of  Sheep 
la  Btill  email,  and  the  best  qaatiiiea  ar**  readily  sold  Bt  a  fmall  advance. — 
Lamb  trade  is  rather  heavy. — Veal  and  Pork  continue  briek. 

Fbiday,  Sept.  2(3. 

Trade  ia  very  dall  for  Beaett,  and  a  slight  reduction  is  Bubmltted  to.  The 
best  Scolfl  make  very  little  over  4s.  and  Shorl-horns  abTUt  3b  lOd. — Sheep  are 
not  plentifn],  and  Mondiy'e  prices  are  well  eoppotted.—Veiy  little  Lamb  is 
now  wanted,  the  season  bein^  nearlv  over;  the  very  b'-et  make  from  4r  8d  to 
5i  <d,  — Veal  trade  is  very  heavy,  dill  a  good  Calf  makes  about  ia  8d. — Pork 
trade  continues  steady. 

Beasts,  811;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6660;  Calves,  342;  Pige,  291. 

4t,  We8tSmithAi>)d. 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Sept.  25. 

Prime  Mpad.Hay  105''  to  llS*  I  New  Hay        85i  to   90b  \  NewCIr.llOstolSOa 
Infr.New&HowenfiO  75    )  Clover  _  to    —    Ifiiraw         38  42 

John  Coopaa,  Salesman. 
CUMBEELAND  MaEKET,  Sept.  ?■''■ 
Prime  Mead.  Hay    lOOn  to  1J0«  |  Old   Clover  126b  to  133b 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


Fine  Old  H«T  - 
Inferior  Hay  - 
Nfw  Hav 


Inferiordo.  110        115    I  Straw  SSatolSs 

C5  92    I  New  Clover   99         120    | 

JosHTA  Baker,  Hay  Saleeman. 
■WHiTXcnAPEL,  Sept.  2G. 

100s  to  IOEb  I  Old  Clover    120«  to  130i  I 
_  —   I  New  Clover   100        IIS  I  Straw        86s  to40s 

76  90  1  Infr.         ..60  80   | 


HOPS,  Feidat,  Sept.  26. 

We  have  now  a  good  supply  of  Weatd  of  Kent  and  Siuseic  Hop?  at  mtirket, 
which  are  freely  Belling  from  £6  to  £7  per  cwt.  Not  any  of  the  choice  Gold- 
ing  Hops  have  as  yet  been  brought  forward.  There  is  a  great  want  of  Hnp- 
pickera  in  Kent  and  Suaaexjthe  duty  is  e»timated  at  jf!l65,*it)0,  bat  the 
feeling  1b  caach  agalnBtJit,  as  the  Hops  art*  taid  to  fall  short  of  expectation. 
Pattba'dkn  4  Sbith,  Hop-Faclorf, 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Sept.  27.— The  supply  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  dutiug  the  week  has  been  fjood,  but' trade  has  been 
somewhat  dull.  Pine-apples  are  good  and  plentiful;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Grapes,  which  have  not  altered  in  prici- 
since  our  last  report.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also.'sufE- 
cient  for  the  demand.  Large  quantities  of  foreign  Plimishavu 
been  imported  during  the  week,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  down  the  prices  of  the  common  kinds  ;  but  good  sam- 
ples of  Green-gages  (which  are  scarce),  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
bring  good  prices.  Apples  and  Pears  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand ;  the  best  dessert  variety  among  the  latter,  at  present  in 
the  market,  being  William's  Bon  Chretien.  Melons,  of  English 
growth,  are  rather  scarcer  than  they  have  been  ;  a  few  Spanish, 
ones  may  be  met  with.  Filberts  are  increasing  in  quantity  • 
but  trade  for  them  is  dull.  Walnuts  are  plentiful,  4000  baskets 
having  been  imported  from  Belgium  during  the  week.  Vege- 
tables remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  Peas  are  nearly 
over,  and  French  Beans  are  beginning  to  get  scarce ;  Turnips 
and  Carrots  are  excellent  in  quality,  as  is  also  Celery,  which  is 
sutficient  for  ;the  demand.  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  also 
good  and  plentiful ;  and  good  samples  of  Potatoes  bring  rather 
higher  prices  than  they  did  last  week.  Endive  and  Lettuces  are 
well  supplied,  as  are  also  Artichokes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and 
Tomatoes  ;  the  latter  in  particular  are  good.  Mushrooms  are 
a  trifle  dearer.  Salading  of  every  kind  is  plentiful.  Cut 
Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Camellias,  Pelargoniums,  Auriculas, 
Agapanthus,  Salvias,  Sweet  Peas,  Amaryllises,  Larkspurs, 
Heliotropes,  Picotees,  and  Roses, 

FKUlTS. 


Fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4ito  6t 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb,,  la  to  4t 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  la 

—  B,k.  Poruigal,  p.  lb.,  la  to  U6d 
Peachcfl,  Wall,  per  duz.,  1*  to4« 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  1j  to  4a 
Melons,  Sa  to  4a  ea^h 

—       Dutch,  late  3a  each 
Figs,  green,  per  doz.,  2«  to  3t 
Plums,  per  bf.-sv.,  2j  to  3« 
Green-gages, per  fcf.BV.,6a  to  10a 
Damsons,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  6d  toSsSd 
Apricots,  per  doz  ,  Is  to  3s 
Apples,  Dees.,  per  bush-,  4a  to7< 
—    Kitchen,  la  6d  to  4a 


Cabbages,  per  doz., 3d  to  la 
Caulifiowera,  per  doz-,  la  to  4a 
Broccoli,  per  bunch,  6d  to  la 
Greens,  per  doz-  bunches,  2a  64  to  3*3 
French  Beans,  per  hf--sv.,  la  6d  to  3a 
Sorrel, perhf,-sieve,6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,la  6d  to  2J  6d 
PotatoeB,  per  ton,  60a  to  80a 

—  cwt.,  3a  to  &a 

—  bubhel,  la6d  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2a  to  3a 
Turnips,  per  doz., It  6d  to  2*  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  1/  to  la  64 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2a  to  5* 
Peas,  per  bushel  sieve,  2a  6d  to  5a 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  la  6d  10  6a 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8a 

—    ridge,  per  doz.,  1*  to  3a 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  la6d 
LeekB.per  doz.,  la  fid  to  2a  6d 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  3a  to  5« 
Celery,  per  btmch,9d  lolt  6d 


Pears,  per  h£-BV.,  2a  to  4a 

—  Jargoaelles,  per  hf.sv.,  6ato  8f 

—  Windsors,  aa  to  3a  6d 
Cherries,  wall,  per  lb„  2a  to  6a 
Oranges, per  dozen,  i»6d  to  2a 

—    per  lOU,  12a  to  2ia 
Letnona,  oer  dozen,  la  to  Za 

—        per  100,7a  to  ICa 
Almonds,  per  peck,  C* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2a  6 d  to  3a 
Walnuts,  per  peck,  7« 
Filberrs.  English,  p.l00lb3.,3Dato40a 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24a 

—  Brazil,  16. 

—  Turkey,  16» 


Vegetable  Mairowa,  p.doz.id  tola 
Onions,  per  doz.bunches,  2a  to  6a 

—  pii-kling,  per  hf.-EV.,  2a  to  3a 

—  bpanish,  per  doz.,  la  6d^to  5a 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Endive,  pet  score, 9d  to  laSd 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  9d  to  la  3d 

—  —        Cob,  6d  to  la  3d 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  9d  to  liSd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  la  6d  to  Za  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  m  Bd 
Baiil,  green,  per  bunch,  4d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  buoch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Waiercreas,  p.  i2  sm.  bnn.  4d  to  6d 
Parsley.per  bunch,  £d  to  3d 

—  Koots,  per  bu.idle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjori.m,  per  bunch.  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet, Si  to3i 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Sept.  22. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  from 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  this  morning  was  small,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  new,  and  sold  readOy  at  an  advance  of  5s. 
per  qr.  over  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Of  free  foreign 
there  was  scarcely  a  sample  on  sale  ;  it  was  held  firmly  for  a 
similar  advance.  Bonded  was  taken  on  speculation  at  a  rise  of 
2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.— Old  Barley  is  fully  as  dear,  and  difficult  to 
obtain  on  iate  terms.  Of  new  we  have  scarcely  any  arrivals 
yet. — Beans  are  from  Is.  to  2s.  higher,  and  scarce. — Peas  have 
been  sold  at  very  variable  prices  ;  we  raise  our  quotations  for 
Maple  4s.  per  qr.,  White  10s.  to  12s. ;  Blue  readily  command  60s. 
per  qr. — Oats  are  in  good  demand  at  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr 
Mustard  Seed  was  held  at  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  bushel  over  last 
week's  rates.— The  top  price  of  floar  is  advanced  to  56s.  per 
sack. 

BRITISH,    PEE  rirPEEIAL  QOAETEE,  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk              .     White  65  61 

•    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  67  65 

Barley,  Malting  and  di»iilling  28flto328  Chevalier  30  34 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  .  .  Polands  20  23 
■    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  20  BS 

Irish      ....                        .        Feed  20  22 

Malt,  pale,  ship          • 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye g9  33 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     35  to  88        Tick  36  39 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    39  to  44       Winds  —    — 

Peaa,  White  .  .    50  to  54       Maple  42    46 

AEEIVAIS   IN  THE  EIVEE   LAST   WEEK. 

Flour.  I  Wht.]Barl.    Malt.iOats.  1  ttye.  I  Bat.  (Peai 

English      £978  Ska.  —  Brla.    3425   I     297  I   2355  15   f  —  106     (Jie 

Irish.       .    300    „       —      „  —  653         60         11777       —  —     I     _ 

Foreign  •      —     „     4812     „    I   2874   I     885   I     —     |     4830       —      I     654        _ 

Fbiday,  Sept.  26. 
There  was  a  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market  by  land  carriage  samples,  which  sold  readily  at  Mon- 
day's prices  ;  in  free  Foreign  we  observe  no  alteration  ;  bonded 
was  more  generally  inquired  after ;  but  holders  were  too  high, 

in  their  demands  to  admit  of  business  being  extensive. In 

Barley  or  Beans  there  is  no  alteration  :  White  and  Blue  Peas 
are  fully  as  dear ;  Maple  sell  less  freely  than  of  late. — The 
arrival  of  Foreign  Oats  is  large,  which  induces  buyers  to 
refrain  from  purchasing,  but  in  the  sales  effected  late  prices  are 
obtained. 

AEKIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeiu  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  20. 
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Clover,  Red,  English  -    —  — 
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—  —  Foreign  -  —  — 
Coriander  •  .  •  .14  16 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  8A  36 
Linseed        -         •       perqr    5i  60 

—  Baltic       -        -       ■     42  46 
—    Cakes, Eng.  perlOOO  11/  lo;  12( 


SEEDS,  Sept.  26. 
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Mustard,  White  -  p. bash. 

—      Superfine    „       •     IS        14 
_       Brown        „        -    10        13 
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Tainip  (too  variable  foiquotatlon). 
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TO  AMATEUR  PIGEOX  FAXCIEKS  AND  OTnERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  on  Friday,  Oct.  10th,  1U5.  at  12  o'clock,  a  STCD  of 
PIGEONS,  comprising  Almouil  Tumblers.  Short-faced  Bald- 
heads  and  Beards,  with  varieties  of  Toys,  consistinfr«f  Jacks, 
Owls.  Nuns.  Turbits,  ic.  the  property  of  a  Geutleman  de. 
clining  the  fancy.  May  be  riewed  the  mominj 
logucs  had  at  the  Mart,  aud  of  thi 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


of  sale  ;    Cata- 
-\uctioneers,  American 


THIllTEEXTn    ANNFAL    SALE   OF  DrTCH  BULBS.— TO 

GENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS.  SEEDSMEN,  i  OTHERS. 
-|\fR.  JAMES  IZOD  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at 
_LVX  the  .\uction  Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
30  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  direct  from  Mr.  Uogeriicbst,  Florist, 
a  quantity  of  very  fine  Double  and  Single  named  Ilyacintlts, 
Double  and  Single  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  named  Crocus,  very 
fine  Bybloeinen  and  Bizarre  Tulips,  Double  and  Single  Ranun- 
culus and  Anemones,  very  fine  named  Narcissus,  Snowdi'ops, 
Crowii  Imperials,  Amethyst,  and  other  choice  roots.  The 
whole  are  warranted  to  name.  May  be  viewed  on  the  morning 
of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the 'Auction  Mart,  and  of  Mr. 
Izoo,  at  his  Office,  the  Sheriffs'  Sale  liooms,  4C,  Watling- 
6trcet,  City. 

PUTN'-ET.  SURREY.— VALUABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

MR.  J.  ELLIOTT  has  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Dendy  to  SELL  BY  .\rCTIOX,  at  the  Ualf-moon 
Tavern,  Putnev.'on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  October,  1S4.'>,  at  2  for  3 
o'clock.  Two  Lots.— Lot  1  consists  of  the  Lease  for  41  years 
of  a  well-built  Brick  Cottage,  situate  on  the  Upper  Richmond, 
road.  Putney,  producing  a  Rental  of  40!.  per  annum,  subject  to 
a  Ground-rent  of  W.  lus.  per  annum.  Lot  2  consists  of  the 
Lease  for  18  years  of  a  capital  Market  Garden,  containing  7 
Acres,  well  stocked  with  Fruit-trees,  situate  on  the  Lower 
Kichmond-road,  Putney.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
Briv'dkett.  RaSd.\ll,  S^jimoxs,  i-  Beow.v,  Solicitors,  King's 
Bench-walk.  Temple  ;  Mr.  GilNZS,  Covent-garden  ;  Mr.  Clabk, 
Seedsman,  Bishopsgate-street ;  and  of  the  Adchoseee,  Put- 
ney, Surrey. 


T 


HE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 


Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  mth  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  groat  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  he 
found  most  useful  for  TVheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimoni;Us  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Permian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  evei-y  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  qualitj*. 

40.  New  Bridgc-st..  Blackfriars.         .E.  Pdbseb.  Secretary. 


AINSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


^O^N^  'MP/?o, 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
->V  ,fc^  ,  ^^  imported,  as   it  can 

^^S^'t'''^'^•^  '<^         always  be  depended 

^^?':X'OV--'-'?^'*^  \f^      on,  being  of  uniform 

:^-^(-'-T^t^^'-''':iT^  j.    strength  and  compo- 

r^   ■*  .  ..  .  1   r  ^^  ^    sition,     founded     on 

tlie   analysis  of   the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impuiities. 
The  price  9i.    and 
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These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  forked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  16  inches  in  length,  and  '2\  by  a  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  '1\  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  SOL  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
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DORKING.  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
"WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  simation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Tumpike-road.  T!ie  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  ^vith  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out^buildings,  and  Nm-sery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  b«  entered  upnn  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Habt  k,  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Sun-ey. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Acting-Partnership  of 
a  well-known  and  Old-Established  NURSERY  and  SEED- 
BUSINESS  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  within  three  miles  of 
the  Bank.  Parties  commanding  from  6001.  to  TOOL  will  find  this 
an  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  ^vith. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hubst  and  M'Mcllen,  6, 
Leadeahall-stjreet,  London. 


jParm  to  l,Et. 

n"'0  LET,  with  Possession  at  Michaelmns,  a  FARM, 
-*-  consisting  of  about  23*5  acres  of  Arable  and  Pasture  land, 
situated  at  Hoddesden.  Hertfordshire,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Broibourne  Railway  Station.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Bailiff  at  Broxboumeburv. 


ding  sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  A-  everj- 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  ifcc.  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Maniu*e.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  countrv. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED   BONE,   235.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  wai-ranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tuns,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SL  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  "Works,  Thomas-st..  Stamford-st.,  Biackfriars-road. 


'  '.      ,      !  20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 

5i.  10s.  per  ton,  mpiu-    p^^^  ^^  ^^^  machine,   at  the  manufactorj',  including  moulds 


LIQUID    MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  "WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

i'^HE  attention  of  the  Agi*icu!tural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  impoi-tance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  aud  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER^S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  "Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
HorticuLlture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  pui-poses. 

The  Trade  suppUed  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEE,  Engineer,  &c..  63.  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street,  London. 


"IX/' ANTED,  TO  CONTRACT  for  a  Supply  of  Two 
»*  to  Twenty  Hundred  Thousand  Three-years  Transplanted 
QUICK-SET  THORNS,  to  be  delivered  as  they  may  be  required 
for  planting,  between  the  present  time  and  the  last  day  of  April 
1&47.  Address,  with  particulars,  H.  K.B.,  C.  To^vneud's,  Esq., 
George-sti-eet,  Manchester. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechuvch-streetj 
London,  and  17.  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
aud  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries.  Propagating  Houses,  Arc, 
by  which  atmosphei-ic  beat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  anv  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
fiiends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
uiay  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Niu'serics  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  consti-uction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conser^-atories,  ttc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  .tc.  ttc- 


D!  BBLED  WHEAT.— Aii  who  are  desirous  of  Dib- 
bling Wheat  dming  the  coming  season,  are  recommended 
to  make  a  trial  of 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE, 
which  is  so  consti-ucted  that  the  soil  cannot  choke  it.     Price 
35s.,   including   box   and  carriage  to   London,    Liverpool,    or 
Bristol. 

Apply  to  "William  E.  Rendlz  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
— September  27. 


D^ 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvestei-'s  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  etTect  mth  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel.  T^ithout  destniction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  Idnd  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  andprices 
at  130,  Fieet-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  S.A-LE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wii.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL: 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH.  POWELL,  ant>  PRTOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LI"V-ERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
4:7,  Lime-Street.  September  27. 


ENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Societj',  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  aud  a  Machine  seen,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Bailet  Denton,  9,  Gray's  Inn-square.  London, 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Chamock, 
Wakefield  ■  or  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co., 
Engineers,  Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
mav  also  be  had.    Price  30s. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  aud  HALLEN, 
Engineers.  Agricultm-al  Implement  Makers,  itc,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


for  tiles  and  pipes,  35L    The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per-  * 
feet  fonn  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3j.  6d.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oftered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
prepai-ation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  macliines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  macliine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton :  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark ;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
LawTeuce  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Euchanau-sti'eet,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  fui'ther  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOELN  ALNSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


MATLAND'S  AGRICULTURAL  COMPOUNDS. 
— The  Stable  and  Cattle-shed  Purifier,  for  absorbing 
urine,  effecting  an  immediate  and  complete  decomposition,  fix- 
ing the  volatile  alkali,  phosphates,  *tc..  thereby  forming  a  du- 
rable and  powerful  fertilizer,  promoting  the  health  of  Cattle, 
and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  tanks.  Also,  the  WIRE-WORM 
DESTROYER,  and  DESICCATED  AMMONIA,  a  substitiite  for 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Sample  bags,  containing  \\  cwt.,  at -Is. 
per  cwt.,  bags  included,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  Post-ofSce 
order  (\rith  directions  for  use)  by  G.  Matland,  Chemist,  10, 
Nassau-place,  Commercial-road  East,  London. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  qualitv,  in  bags.— PERUVIAN 
lOZ.  lOs.  tollE.  10s.perton;*IGHAB0E  71.  to  71.  10s.  per 
ton  ;  SALDANHA  BAY.  oL  10s.  to  6L  per  ton  ;  according  to 
quanritT,- :  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure. — Wm.  Noethcott, 
13,  Rood-lane,  Fen  church -sti*eet. 


DR.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
anv  qu^Autitv.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis). SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME.  BONE-DUST.  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 
Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  "Wheat  Brine. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  ^iz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  If  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,S00 
li        „  „        8,000  I  2i        „  „         3,200 

-,.-  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  TUes,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Maehune  includes  fi-ee  use  of  it.  


RAMS  For  Raising  water  without  la- 
bour,   where  a  faU  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  ic.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  aU 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
tfcc,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley.  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain  I 
Jets    fixed  on  the  premises  for 

inspection.     Everj-  kind  of  Garden  and   other  Pumps, 
Engines,  Baths,  itc.    Houses,  &c.  heated  by  Hot  water. 


■Well 


ELECTRO  PLATE,  in  great  variety,  and  of  war- 
ranted quality,  only  at  the  establishments  of 

T?TT'T\-r"rAv  a.  r^       /22,  Regent-street,  comer  of  Jermyn-st 
ELKI^GTO^  d,  Co.      I     '    ^-^^-^  Moorgate-sti-eet,  City. 

The  Patentees,  from  their  great  experience  in  England  and 
France,  are  enabled  to  decide  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary 
to  ensure  durability  and  economy  for  every  article  they  manu- 
facture, and  which  invariably  bears  their  marks,  E.  and  Co., 
louder  a  crown,  Haring  granted  numerous  licenses  to  use  their 
patented  processes,  they  beg  "to  intimate  to  purchasers  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  quality  of  goods  sold  as  plated  by 
their  process,  unless  they  bear  the  above  marks. — Re-plating 
aud  gilding.^ — Old  plated  and  other  articles  repaired  and  re- 
plated,  or  re-gilt,  and  the  quality  warranted,  if  sent  direct  to 
either  of  the  above  es'iablishments.  No  other  party  in  London 
is  authorised  to  re-plate.  Persons  infringing  these  patents  by 
using  the  processes,  or  by  purchasing  goods  so  plated  or  gilt, 
will  be  proceeded  Against. 

VENTILATION. — "  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  VentBatiou,  deli- 
vered June  7, 1845,  before  the  Jlechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies— does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  cofi'ee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
m  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Reals, 
Bii-uiinirham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  WilUams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Ai-mstrong,  Manchester ;  ilr. 
James  BeU,  Glasgow,  <kc. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  \vill  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  :  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12  b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
genf  s-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castie,  Park-street,  Camden 
To\vn  ;  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

ROWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS.— 
(Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Coui-ts 
of  Europe,  and  universally  preferred.) — ROWLAND'S  MACAS- 
SAR OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Preservation,  and  for  Beautifying 
the  Hxmian  Hair.— Price,  3s.  M.—ls. ;  family  botties  (equal  to 
four  small)  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  EALYDOR,  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion.— Price,  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle, 
dutv  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
sind  Gums. — Price.  2s.  9(f.  per  box,  dutv  included. 

CAUTION.—SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDS  arefrequently offered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty,)  the  Labels,  Bill?,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  NA:irE,  ^or 
the'word  " Genuine."  is  used  in  the  place  of  "ROWLAND'S." 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"ROWLAND'S"  is  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article.  For  the 
protection  of  the  PubRc  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  du-ected  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  encraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — 

A.    RO-ft'LAND    AND    SON,    20.    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

S<M.   hi/   the  Proprietors,  and  by  most  Chemists  and  Perfnmers. 

V  AU  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUKTERFEITS!!' 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,   HOTHOUSE   DESIGNING    AND   BUILDING,  BY  J.  W.  THOMSON,  LATE   HEAD-GARDENER   TO    HIS    GRACE    THE 
DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AT  SYON  HOUSE,  AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  IN  THE  BOTANIC  AND  OTHER  GARDENS  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 


■..--^'^f^^T^V?!^ 


<(''^i 


'^:Mi^^ 


J  W.  THOMSON,  after  25  years'  practical  experience  as  HEAD-GARDENER 
tJ  •  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  at  Syon  House,  aud  in  the 
Botanic  and  other  Gardens  of  Her  Majesty,  has  succeeded  in  Inventing  a  NOVEL 
AND  ECONOMICAL  BOILER,  which,  for  efficacy,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  fuel  and  laeoor, 
stands  unrivalled.  The  success  of  the  Inveutor's'plan  of  Heating,  either  by  his  improved  Tank, 
Trough,  or  Pipe  System,  -nill  he  unequivocally  guaranteed.  Estimates  furnished  for  Warming 
every  description  of  Garden  Structure  ;  and  defective  plans  of  Ventilating  and  Varming  by  Hot 
Water,  remedied  on  Scientific  principles.  The  Boilers  may  he  seen  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lee'^  Nur- 
sery, Hammersmith  ;  Mr.  Wilmott,  Isleworth ;  Messrs.  Whitley  &  Osborn,  Nurserymen, 
Fulham  ;  and  at  Mr.  Thomson's  own  Nursery,  King-street,  Hammersmith,  where  four  small 
Boilers  effectually  Trarm,  to  Stove  Temperatiu-e.  above  12,000  superficial  feet  of  Glass  EreciiDns. 
Address  J.  W.  THOMSON,  Hothouse  Designer  and  Builder,  King-street,  Hammersmith. 


WORKS  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  ;  containing  Directions 
for  laying  out  Garden-grounds,  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be 
done  everv  Month,  and  copious  Lists  of  choice  Flowering  Plants, 
■with  their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  Flowering,  with  Direc- 
tion.s  for  their  Cultivation. 

Coloured  Plates,  price  IO5.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  edges  ;  and  7s, 
without  Plates. 


THE  GREENHOUSE,  HOTHOUSE,  AND  STOVE  ; 

With  Selections  of  most  choice  Exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 

Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

By  Charles  M'iNTosn,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  without  Plates,  price  6s.  Gd. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN; 

Including  Forcing  Houses  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit,  with  selected 

Lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with  their  Synonyms. 

By  Charles  M'Intosh,  C.F.,  C.S.H. 

With  IS  Plates,  beautifully  coloured,  price  lOs.  Gd.,  cloth,  gilt 

edges  ;  ivithout  Plates,  price  6s.  6d. 


EVERY  LADY   HER  OWN  FLOWER- 
GARDENER  ; 

Instrjcting  Ladies  how  the  mind  may  be  adorned,  and  their 

bodily  health  improved  by  attending  to  the  Flower-garden. 
By  Louisa  Johnson.    Price  'Js.  cloth  lettered. 

"Exactly  what  its  title  portends,  and  all  lady  floriculturists 
should  possess  it." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  will  he  highly  acceptable  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  love  for  flowers,  and  small  means  to  cultivate 
either." — Atlas. 

"A  cheap  and  pretty  little  manual  of  simple  and  concise 
directions  for  the  management  of  a  flower-garden." — Spectator. 

ON  THE  POT-CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  John  Meaens,  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanical  Garden, 

Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

By  James  Main,  A.L.S.,  with  Illustrations.    Pi-ice  2s.  cloth. 


HORTUS  DIETETICA. 
An  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Edible  Vegetables, 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation,  Storing,  and  preparing 
for  the  Table.    By  James  Main,  A.L.S. 

Pi'ice  3s.  cloth  lettered. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  ORR  &  Co.,  Amen-coi-ner,  Paternoster-row. 

/iHARLES  COLLETT,  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex, 
^-  -^  will  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  forjudging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edward  Rtde,  Land  and  Ensineering  Sun'cyor,  Sunbury ; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London  :  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  GOADBY  havinp;  discovered  a,  mode  of  pre- 
serving objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertehrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  Mollusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoABBT  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goabbt's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


£    s.  d. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Arclibishop    of 

Canterbury  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.R.S. 10  10    0 

The  Biphop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     .        .        .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F,  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10    0    0 

Thos.  Bell,  Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.      .  10    0    0 

TJie  Lord  Brougham.    5    0    0 

Tli^  Era-l  of  Ripon    ,  10     0     0 

The  Earl  Pitzwilliam  10    0    0 


TheViscountGoderich  5 
R.  I.Murchison,  Esq.  5 
Rev.  W.  Kirby  .     5 

Sir  W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.  ...  5 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.  5 
John  Wright,  Esq.  .  5 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq.  .  10 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.  .  10 
Wm,  Spence,  Esq.  .  10 
W.W.  Saunders, Esq.  2 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .  1 
John  Dalrymple,  Esq.  1 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  .  3 
J.S.  Bowerhank,  Egq.  5 
G.  Busk,  Esq.  .     1 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .     5 


£    8. 


0     0 
0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0     0 


J.  Janson,  Esq 

Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .'2.1. 

%*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spence, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,  Marryat  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

King  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

Spencf,  18,  Lower  Seymour- street,  Portman-square. 


GEORGE     CRUIKSHANK'S    TABLE-BOOK.— 
Edited  by  GILBERT  A.  h  BECKETT.    Pi-ice  Is. 
No.  X.  (OCTOBER),  contains:— 
Oddities  from  the  Rhine.     One  Illustration. 
Never  trust  to  Outward  Appearances.     One  Illustration. 
The  Hermit  of  Vauxhall.    By  the  Editor.    One  Illustration. 
Poetical  Invitations.     One  Illustration. 
A  Legend  of  the  Rhine.     Two  Illustrations. 
Yisit  to  London  in  the  Autumn  of  18-15.     Two  Illustrations. 
The  Unlucky  Question. 
Another  Word  about  Play-orders. 

Illustrated  with  a  splendid  Steel  Engraving. 

RETURN  FROM  A  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP  ON  THE 

CONTINENT.— -SIC  TRANSIT." 

By  George  Croikshank. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Table-Book,  92, 

Fleet-street. 


No.   3. — Secret  Policies. — The 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 
No.  X.  (OCTOBER),  contains:— 
St.  Giles  and  St.  James.    By  the  Editor. 
Serving  the  People. 
Philosopher  Married. 
Cromwell  in  the  Shades. 
Englishmen  in    Prussia. 

Bureaucrats. 
Confessions  of  a  Quack. 
A  Righte  Goode  Fellowe. 
The  Egotism  of  Aristocracy. 
The  Masquerade  of  Life. 
The  Hedgehog  Letters. 
History  for  Young  England.    Chapter  7.— Early  English 

Churchmen. 
Reviews  of  New  Books,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  AN  ETCHING  ON  STEEL  BY  LEECH. 
Vol.  I,,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.,  is  now  ready. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Proprietors  of  Punch,  atthe  Pdnch 
Office,  32,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  8vo,  price  43., 
f\U     CATARACT      and      ITS     APPROPRIATE 
V>^    TREATMENT   by  the   OPERATION  adapted  for   each 
peculiar  Case.      By  Chaeles  Gotheie,   Assistant-Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Westminster  Opthalmic  Hospital. 

London  :  John  Chdbchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  the  HEART  and  on  ANEU- 
RISM ;  their  Diagnosis,  Prevention,  and  Treatment. 
By  J.  J.  Fdenivall,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Fistula  Infii-mai-y, 
Charterhouse-square,  itc. 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  few  writers  have  appreciated  so  justly 
the  real  characters  and  tendencies  of  cardiac  afifections,  and 
the  rational  plan  upon  which  they  should  be  tvea.i&6."— Medical 
Gazette.       London  ;  John  CHnitcEin.,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  published,  post  Sro,  cloth,  Ss., 

ON  URINARY  DEPOSITS;  their  Diaj^nosis.  Pa- 
thological Indications,  and  Treatment.  With  thirty-one 
Illustrations.  By  GOLDING  BIRD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital. 

London :  John  Chukchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  published,  post  8vo,  cloth  Qs., 

FRUITS  and  FARINACEA  the  proper  FOOD  OF 
MAN  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  from  History,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  that  the  Original,  Natural,  and  best 
Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By 
John  Smith. 

London :  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  published,  post  8vo,  cloth  is., 
PRACTICAL  NOTES  on  INSANITY.      By  John 
■»-     Bdrdett  Stewakt,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  «fcc. 

London  :  John  Chdrchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Justpublished,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Gs., 

ON  THE  DISEASES  MOST  FATAL  TO  CHIL- 
DREN, with  Reference  to  the  Propriety  of  Treating  them 
as  proceeding  from  Irritation,  and  not  from  Indammation. 
By  Peter  Hood,  General  Practitioner  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

London  :  John  Chhrchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


DR.   WILLIAMS   ON  INSANITY. 
Just  nublished,    post  Svo,    cloth,   4s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  NARCOTICS  and 
other  Remedial  Agents,  calculated  to  produce  SLEEP  in 
the  Treatment  of  INSANITY  ;  for  which  the  Author  obtained 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  prize  in  Ireland.  By  Joseph  Williams, 
M.D.        London :  John  Chdhchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Justpublished,  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 
'JiHE  NATURE    AND   TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 
-*-    By  William  Henry  Robertson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Buxton  Bath  Charity. 

London  :  John  CnuRcniLL,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  Published,  Part  the  Second,  price  10s., 

MYCOLOGIA   BRITANNICA  ;  or,   Dried  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Plants  of  the  Order  Fungi.     By 
Ph.  B.  Atres,  M.D.,  &c. 

'"'J"  Part  the  First  may  still  be  had,  price  IO5. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 


YEASLEY  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 

Just  published,  2d  edit.,  Svo,  cloth,  5s., 

A     TREATISE    ON  THE    ENLARGED    TONSIL 

•tX  and  ELONGATED  UVULA,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fects of  voice,  speech,  and  hearing,  difficult  deglutition,  sus- 
ceptibility to  sore  throat,  nasal  obstruction,  «tc.  By  James 
Yeasley,  M.R.C.S. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes- street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  Gs., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  INFLAMMATION, 

^^  ULCERATION,  and  INDURATION  of  the  NECK  of  the 
UTERUS  ;  with  Remarks  on  Leucorrhcea  and  Prolapsus  Uteii 
as  Symptoms  of  Uterine  Disease.  By  J.  Henrt  Bennet,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  formerly  House 
Physician  to  the  Hospitals  of  St.  Lotus,  la  Piti^,  and  la  Salpe- 
triere,  Paris,  &c. 

London :  John  Chorchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  TWELVE  SHILLINGS  PER  ANNUM. 
This  dav  is  published.  Part  X.  of  the  New  Series  of   * 
q'^HE    JOURNAL    of    AGRICULTURE,   and  the 
^    TRANSACTIONS   of  the   HIGHLAND  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND. 

Published  Quarterly. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45,  George- street,  Edinburgh  ;: 
and  37,  Faternoster-row,  London. 


'X'HE  EDINBURGH  TALES,  Part  IX.,  price  Id,, 
JL  contains  the  BALSAM-SELLER  OF  THUROTZER.  by 
Mrs.  Gore  ;  the  GOLDEN  POT,  from  the  German  of  Hoff- 
mann ;  and  the  DAYS  OF  OLD,  a  Tale  of  English  Sporting- 
Life,  by  John  Mills. 
Published  also  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Three-halfpence. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  London  ;  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

DR.  ROBERTS'S  CELEBRATED  MEDICINES. 
—The  excellent  OINTMENT  called  "  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
FRIEND,"  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  Wounds  of  every  description,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  Eruptions  that  sometimes  follow  vaccination.  Sold  in 
pots  at  Is.  Ihd.  and  2s.  M.  each.— Also  his  PILULiE  ANTI- 
SCROPHUL^,  confirmed  by  more  than  iO  years'  successful 
experience  as  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  presents  one  of  th& 
best  alteratives  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood,  and 
assisting  Nature  in  all  her  operations.  They  are  efficacious 
also  iu  Rheumatism,  and  form  a  mild  and  superior  family- 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or 
change  of  diet.  Sold  in  boxes  at  I5.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  each.  By 
the  late  Dr.  Roberts's  will,  Messrs.  Beach  and  Barnicott 
(who  have  been  confidentially  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
his  medicines  for  many  years  past),  are  left  joint  proprietors  of 
the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend"  and  "  Pilulie  Antiscrophulre,"  *tc., 
with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  authority  to  prepare  and 
vend  the  same.  The  utility  of  these  Medicines  is  fully  testified 
by  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  benefited  by  their  aid. 
Beware  of  Counterfeits. — No  Medicines  sold  under  the  abovo 
names  can  possibly  be  genuine  unless  "  BEAcnand  Barnicott, 
late  Dr.  Roberts,  Bridport,"  is  engraved  and  printed  on  the^ 
stamp  affixed  to  each  package.  Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, Beach  and  Barnicott,  at  their  Dispensary,  Bridport ;  by 
the  London  Houses  ;  and  by  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors- 
in  the  United  ICingdom. 

S~T06pING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
liy  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
EXPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  im-isibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,"  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.. 
A.  BiNYON,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  full  parti- 
culai's,  on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


QUPERIOR    FRENCH    BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

O  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair,, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  the  original  introducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have- 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  dura- 
bility. List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  im 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feathei'-dressers  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


CPLENDID  TEA-POYS  and  CABINETS.— Mechi' 

O  4,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  has  just  completed,  iir 
Papier  Mache,  some  unrivalled  specimens  in  a  new  style,  in 
addition  to  an  extraordinaiily  rich  variety  of  Pole-screens^ 
Tables,  Tea-trays,  Work-boxes,  Writing-desks,  Envelope-cases, 
Card-boxes,  Ladies'  Dressing-cases,  Jewel-cases,  Scent-cases, 
Ladies'  Companions,  Ladies'  Card-cases,  Tea-chests,  Portfolios, 
Inkstands,  Letter-boxes,  Draught-boards,  Netting-boxes,  Card- 
baskets,  Hand-screens,  Card-racks,  Glove-boxes,  Watch- 
stands,  Cigar-cases,  &c.,  to  which  a  Show-room  is  expressly 
devoted  in  his  manufactory.  Everything  for  the  toilet  and 
work-table. 


Printed  by  William  BnATiBUBY,  ot  No.  6,  Vork-place,  Stoke  Newiopton,  a«d 
FaBDBKicK:  MuLLrrr  Evakb,  of  No-  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  Nswingicn,  fcoth 
in  the  coiin'y  ol  Middlpu'ix,  Printors,  at  their  Offica  in  Lombard-«trott,  is 
the  precinct  ot  Whitefriavi,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  aad  publiihod  by  thorn 
at  tbo  Office,  No.  6,  Charlpa-BtrGet,  in  th«  pariah  of  St.  Paul'i,  CovBnt  tlsr- 
den,  Id  the  said  county,  whom  all  Ad7«rtlieni«nts  and  Communlcatieos  lire 
to  he  addressedto  the  Editor.— Saturday,  September  S7,  18*6« 
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THE  LAST  DAHLIA  SHOW  OF  THE  SEASON 
will  take  place  on  "ft'cduosday  next,  at  the  Nortli  Star, 
Slough  Station,  open  to  all  England,  A^fATE^RS.  12  blooms 
for  a  Silver  Cup  and  other  prizes,  and  a  Sweepstakes  fur 
Fancy  Flowers,  G  blooms.  Entrance,  each  class,  10^\  Gd. 
Seedlings.  1S45,  1  bloom.  Is.  ;  1814.  3  blooms.  2s.  Gd,  Metropo- 
litan judges  are  engaged,  and  Certificates  vcUl  be  given  for  all 
^■urthy  new  flowers.  T.  Bragg,  Slough. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
■\\/ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE   h:\s  this   season  a   very 

*  »  large  Stock  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  Flower  Root's 
imported  direct  from  one  of  tho  first  merchants  in  Holland. 
Thoy  arc  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices.  See  the  Chronicle 
of  Sept.  20  for  a  general  list  and  prices. 

Union-road  Xursery,  Plymouth,  Oct.  4, 1845. 


pARNATIONS,    PICOTEES,  and    PINKS.— Cata- 

^—^  logues  of  ilessrs.  NoRMAx's  Select  Show  Varieties  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application. — Bull  Fields,  "Woolnich,  Oct.  4. 


CARXATI0N3  AND  PICOTEES. 
TOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre  L-ane,  Brixton,  respectfnlly 
*-'  announces  that  his  STOCK  OF  IJEW  FLOWERS  and 
established  favourites  was  never  more  healthy  than  at  present, 
and  they  are  ready  to  be  ssnt  out  in  collections  or  single  pairs. 
Catalogues  ou  application  by  letter  or  otherwise. 


"OARE  MEXICAN  CACTI.— Growers  of  succulent 
XV  plants  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  CASE  of  RARE 
Z^IEXK'AN  CACTI  hus  just  arrived  from  Tehuacan  in  excellent 
condition,  and  iWU  be  sold  intact  by  TENDER.  Apply  to  C.  J., 
4-5.  Frith-street,  Soho,  London,  before  the  6th  of  October,  on 
which  day  allletters  mil  bo  opened,  and  the  Case  of  Plants 
appropriated  absolutely  to  the  highest  offer. 

'.     ROSE  S"; 
]\/|-ESSRS    LANE  and   SON^S  CATALOGUE  OF 

-L'-L  ROSES  is  just  published,  and  may  hi  had  on  application, 
enclosing  a  two-penny  postage  stamp  ;  it  contains  separate  Lists 
of  tho  Roses  best  adapted  for  pot  or  greenhouse  culture,  and  for 
climbers. — Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  Oct.  4. 


GEORGE  MILLS,  Gunneksbury-Park,  Actox, 
havhitr  this  feason  served  with  the  greatest  care,  fine  Seeds 
of  hi?  bestEARLY  FRAME  CUCUMBER,  offers  it  with  every 
confidence — six  seeds,  2s.  6d, 

jVi  OTICE. — Those  Persons  who  have  sent  Seedling 
-L^  FUCHSIAS  and  VERBENAS  during  the  last  three  weeks 
under  the  following  initials— "  G.  N.,"  "TV.  K.."  "TV.  J.," 
"  J.  Y.  B.,''  and  "A  Constant  Sub.,"  will  oblige  the  Advei'tiser 
"by  calling  for,  or  sending  to,  the  CJironkle  Office,  for  letters 
ad  Iressed  as  above. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 
T  GUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
.l_J  respectfully  oSers  strong  bulbs  of  the  above  at  os.  each,  to 
behad  also  of  Jlessrs.  Wabner  &  Warxer,  CornliiU,  London, 
from  the  1st  of  October  next. 
Tho  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

H.EMANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS.  — Very   strong 
bulbs  of  the  above,  just  imported  fi-oni  Africa,  to  be  had 
at  Locts  Van*  Hoctte's  Nursei-y,  Ghent,   Belgium,    at  31s.  Gd. 
per  dozen,  or  at  3j.  Gd.  each  bulb.     Orders  received  also  for  the 
same,  by  Mr.  George  Radn,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

pHAPMAN'S  PRINCE  OF  WALES  PLUM  is  a 

^^  much  freer  grower,  a  better  bearer,  a  much  larger,  hand- 
somer, and  better  flavoured  Plum  than  the  Orleans  ;  and  it  mil 
never  crack,  be  it  ever  so  ripe.  Strong  Maiden  Plants,  5s.  ; 
Threc-years-old  fruiting  ones,  10s.  Gd.  Orders,  with  a  remit- 
tance, to  C.  and  T.  Chapman,  Nurserymen,  Brentford  End, 
Middlesex, 

FIRST-RATE  PELARGONIUMS. 
T\^     MILLER  begs  to  call  attention  to  his  extensire 

'  '  •  STOCK  (upwards  of  Seven  Thousand),  of  the  above 
Beautiful  Tribe  of  Plants,  offered  at  a  very  low  price,  from 
8;?.  6rf,  perdoz.    Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be  had. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

DINE  PLANTS. — The  different  varieties  of  Blacks 
-L  and  Queens  of  any  size  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terras, 
on  application  to  W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea,  by  letter  or  otherwise. — Green-st.  Gardens,  Oct.  4. 


CROSS-LANE  3 
NUR5ERY, 


BEDALE, 
YORKSHIRE. 


THE  BEST  NEW  CINERARIAS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
'V^  JACKSON  &  Co.,  NursilRy.men,  beg  to  state 
»  »  •  that  thev  ai-e  now  prepared  to  send  out  their  unrivalled 
CINERARIAS  which  gained  all  the  Prizes  at  the  York  Horti- 
cultural and  Floricultural  Society's  Show,  Apiil  30,  had  extra 
Prizes  awarded  to  them  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Ex- 
hibition, Regent's  Park,  London,  May  7  ;  carried  all  the 
Prizes  at  the  North  Riding  Show,  held  in  Northallerton,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  and  are  figured  in  Paxton's  Botanical  Magazine 
for  last  nionth.  These  splendid  new  varieties  are  very  dwarf 
and  compact  growers,  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  height, 
producing  immense  masses  of  brilliant  flowers,  with  handsome, 
broad,  and  well-formed  petals.  As  wintei'-bl coming  plants, 
alike  indispensable  fur  the  Drawing-room  as  the  Conservatory 
and  Greenhouse.  For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  the  Col- 
lection will  hi  divided  into  the  following  Sets,  the  plants  aU 
named: — ■ 

First  Sot  of  Five  varieties 30s. 

Second  ditto 20s. 

The  whole  Collection,  Ten  distinct  varieties,  425. 
TV.  J.  it  Co.,  purpose  sondincout,  at  the  same  time,  USHER'S 
TTVELVE  NEW  CALCEOLARIAS  in  Sets,  the  greatest  novel- 
ties ever  offered  in  this  much  and  deservedly  admired  family  of 
plants.  These  extraordiuarj'  fine  spotted  varieties  were  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Usher,  the  raiser  of  Calccolai-ia  Lady  Constable ; 
they  are  an  immense  size,  the  colours  and  marking  distinct 
and  beautiful,  and  of  the  most  striking  description  ;  habit 
half  shrubby,  and  very  free  growers.  W.  J,  tt  Co.,  having 
been  successful  in  their  propagation,  have  determined  upon 
fixing  the  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  amateur. 

First  Set  of  Six  varieties 30^. 

Second  ditlo 2us. 

The  whole  Collection,  Twelve  distinct  varieties,  45s. 

Baskets  and  Package  included. 

A  reference  from  unknown  correspondents  will  be  required. 

'^i,'^  A  liberal  allo^vance  to  the  Trade. 
October  4,  iS45. 


SUPERB  NEW  PICOTEE, 

"BURROUGHES'S    PRESIDEN  T." 

"^rOUELL  AND  CO.   in   offering  the  above   Splendid 

JL  Heavy-edged  Purple  PICOTEE  fur  the  first  time  of  its 
being  sent  out,  beg  to  observe  they  will  guarantee  it  to  be  the 
finest  of  its  class,  and  refer  to  the  following  report  of  it  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  IGth  of  Aug.  last,  p.  5S0,  as  follows  : 
"Y'Y. — The  Seedling  named  the  'President'  is  a  handsome 
hea\-y-edged  purple  ;  white  good,  petals  of  good  substance  ; 
large,and  well f^^athered, good  size,  and  witli  afinecrown."  Price 
15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  compi-ising 
every  known  variety  of  raei'it.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  in  the  eai'ly  part 
of  October  at  the  following  prices. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 
Show  Flowers 2  10    0 


25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  ditto  ditto  Show  Flowers 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .... 
The  Selection  being  left  to  Y.  &  Co. 
*„*  Catidogiies  ma>f  h€  had  on  a2^plic<:ition. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  4. 


p  ACTUS  GARDNERI  I.— Pronounced  by  all  ^vho 
V-V  have  seen  it  a  new,  distinct,  and  splendid  variety,  and  re- 
commended to  all  growers.  For  one  authority  and  good 
opinion  publicly  announced,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  10, 
1S45,  p.  316. 

'■  S.  J. — Your  Seedling  Cactus  is  one  of  the  richest  varieties 
we  have  seen,  the  petals,  which  are  finely-formed,  have  the 
rich  purple  hue  of  Speciosissimus,  with  a  scarlet  crimson 
stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  ;  it  opens  well,  and  forms  a  very 
handsome  variety." 

Good  plants,  price  10s.  Gd.  each,  will  be  sent  out  on  and 
after  the  Sth  of  October,  on  application  to  S.  Johnson,  Gar- 
dener, Chaseley  Hall,  Pendleton  ;  Thos.  D.  Watkinson,  Seeds- 
man, &c.,  Market-place,  Manchester;  or  to  Mr.  Charlwood, 
Covent-garden,  London.     Delivered  free  of  can'iage. 


DUTCH  ROOTS. 

JG.  WAITE,  Seedsman,  4,  Eyre-street-hill,  Hatton- 
•  garden,  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  just  received 
his  second  importation  of  Roots  from  Holland,  and  the  season 
being  now  somewhat  advanced,  offers  them  at  the  following 
unexampled  reduced  prices. 

The  follnn-ing  arc  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties 
Hyacinths. 
Double  and  Single,  Red, 
Blue,  White,  and  Yel- 
low,  of  the  most    ap- 
poved  kinds,  by  name. 


Crocus. 

Choice  Collection,  by 
name.  New  sorts,  100 
varieties,  per  100  ....  3s.  Gd. 

Fine  Mixed        „     2s. 

FOLTANTHCS  NARCISSUS. 

Grand  Monarque,  perdoz.  3s. 

Solid  d'or  ,,  OS. 

Double  Roman  „  3s. 

Paper  White  „  Ss. 


per  dozen 6s.  to  9s. 

Waterloo,  fine,  per  100  . .  2Ss. 

Groot  Voorst            ,,       ..  25s. 

Grand  Vainqueur  „       . .  2Ss. 

Lord  Wellington     ,,       ..  28s. 

Lamie  de  Ca?ur  ,,  . .  24s. 
Splendid     Mixtures,     aU 

Colours,  per  100 15s. 

Ranunculus. 
Fine  Named  Flowers,  100 

sorts,  per  100    155. 

White  Turban,  New,  per 

dozen 9s. 

With  all  other  kinds  of  Roots  too  numerous  to  insert. 

Myatt's  British  Queen  Strawberry  Plants,  per  100 2s.  Gd. 

Myatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb,  per  dozen 9s. 

4,  Evre-street-hiU,  Hatton-garden,  Oct.  4. 


Uliura  lancifoHum  punc- 

tatum,    splendid,   each   20s. 

Tropaiolum  Jarrattii    ,,  Is.  6tf. 

,,     Brachycera       ,,  ls.6d. 

Grandifiorum 


LYNES  NEW  SEEDLING  GERANIUMS. 

T\ri^LI.\M  E.    RENDLE    has   much   pleasure    in 

*  >     stating  to  the  Nobility,  Gentn-.  and  the  Trade,  that  he 

has  again  obtained  the  valuable  collection  of  GERANIUMS 

raised  by 

PHILIP  E.  LYNE,  Esq,,  of  Lipson, 
whichhave  been  carefully  selected  frum  at  least  1200  Seedlings. 
The  follotvinrj   arc    recommended  as  frsi-rale  show 
Jlotvers  : —  £    s.    d. 

Lyne's  Hesperus each 

,,       Mamiion 


,,       Princess ,, 

„       Merry  Monarch ,, 

,,      King  of  Saxony ,, 

,,      Rosebud , ,, 

„      Chaplet    ,, 

The  whole  set  as  above  for  Gl.  Gs. 
The  folloii-inf/  sorta  are  recommended  more  for  their 
novelty  and  bri/iianci/  of  coIouTj  than  for  iheir  qualifica^ 
tions  as  show  Jloivers  : — 

Lyne's  Vampire    . .  7s.  Gd.  I  Lyne's  Aladdin. .. .  7s.  Gd. 

,,       Picta 7     G      I        ,,       Moonbeam.  7     G 

Or  the  set  of  Four  for  2I3. 
The  fuUowing  were  sent  out  last  autumn,  and  are    now 
offv-red  at  IO3.  Gd.  each,  or  40s.  the  set :— Lyne's  Princess  Alice, 
White  Perfection,  Imogene,  Redworth,  and  Confidence. 

Strong  established  plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  ready  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  November  next.  All  orders  will  be  executed  in 
strict  rotation.  The  usual  aUotva.ncc  to  the  Trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demand  for  Mi-.  Lyne's  Seedlings  last  year, 
all  the  late  orders  could  not  be  executed  ;  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ments therefore,  it  is  desu'ed  that  all  orders  will  be  forwarded  as 
early  as  possible. 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL  THE  GERANIUMS  CAN  BE 

OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 
Union-road  Nursery.  PIvmouth.  October  4. 


NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 
"\T/'M.  IVERY,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Pecldiara, 

*  '  near  London,  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  he  can  supply  good  Plants  of  CINERARIA  NOBILIS 
white,  tinted  with  purple,  very  large  flower,  and  extra 
fine  shape,  7s.  Gd.  each,  figm-ed  in  "  Florist's  Journal," 
June,  1^45. 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA,  white  ground,  tipped  with  cherry 
colour,  fine,  5s.  each.  Figured  in  *'  Paxton's  Magazine," 
August,  1845. 

Also  the  foUomng  fine  show  Varieties  : — Ivery's  "Beauty  of 
Wonham,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  Nosegay,  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  ''  Captivation," 
2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  *'  Criterion,"  3s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "  Compacta,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do. 
"  Red  Rover,"  2s.  Gd. ;  do.  "  Fanny  Ellsler,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "  Pick- 
wick," 2s.  6rf. ;  do.  "Beauty  of  Cyston,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "Wee 
Pet,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "  Regina  Victoria,"  Is.  Gd.  ;  do.  "  Pride  of 
Peckham,"  Is.  Gd.  Henderson's  "  Sombre  Agreable,"  2s.  Gd.  ; 
do.  "Pilot,"  Is.  Gd.  ;  do.  "  Azm-ea,"  Is.  Gd.  ;  do.  "Eclipse," 
Is.  Gd.  ;  and  other  distinct  named  Varieties,  fi-oni  9s.  to  ISs.  per 
dozen. 

N.  B.— Strong  Plants  of  Ivery's  Fuchsia  SIR  H.  POT- 
TINGER,  very  distinct,  :3s.  Gd.  to  5?.  each. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS. 
J.    EPPS    begs  most    i'e?pectfiilly  to    offer  the 
following  Select  List : 


w, 


Pocderia    fostida,     from    s. 

China    10 

Eibes  sanguinea  fl.  pi.  7 
Ciiorizema  ericoides, ...     2 

Pentas  carnea    1 

TYhitfieldia  lateritia. ...  7 
Saurauja  spectabihs. ...  7 
Eegonia  hydracotihfolia  1 
Eehites  meialeuca  ....  7 
Dipladenia  crassinoda. .  5 
Tropa?olum  Lobbianum  -  2 
Rhexia,      species     from 

China 21 

Oestrum  aurantiacum  . .     o 


*  Aphelexis     pui-purea     ?.  d. 

grandiflora 7    6 

Canipanulacea     species 

(China) 21    0 

Veronica,  New  Zealand 

species 5    0 

Veronica  salicifolia  ....     2     6 

Spiraea  Douglasii 2     G 

Luculia  gratissima    ....    2    G 
Habrothamnus  cyaneus    2    C 

Cereus  crenatns 5    0 

Abutilon  vitifolium  ....     5    0 
Chrysanthemum,  species 

from     Chusan,      very 

distinct 10    6 

"^  This  is  the  splendid  dark  variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
of  Bromley,  at  the  last  Chiswick  Fetes. 
■^^^  A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone. 

BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  having 
now  sent  out  the  Plants  for  which  he  has  received  remit- 
tances, he  can  supply  the  following  Varieties  at  the  prices  an- 
nexed, for  prepayment  only,  witliout  abatement,  delivered  free  in 
London : — 
Rosy  Circle 
Desdemona 
Sunset 
Mustee 
Juno 

A  few  small  Plants  of  "  Othello"  now  ready,  at  11.  10s.  ;  also 
a  few  struck  cuttings  of  "Arabella"  at  that  price  in  November. 

N.B. — No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance. 


£1 

0 

Isabella       . 

0 

Marc  Antony 

0 

Favorita      .  . 

0 

Margaret    . . 

0 

Zenobia 

£1    1 

n 

1    1 

n 

0  10 

fi 

0  10 

« 

0  10 

6 

TO  BE  LET  OUT  THIS  AUTUMN, 
''PHREE    SEEDLING    CARNATIONS,   grown   by 
-L  JAMES  ELLIOTT,  FiORisT,  Wombourn. 

DOCTOR  NEWTON,  Scarlet  Bizaixe,  7s.  6d.  per  pair,  or 
IDs.  per  lot  of  three  layers.  MARTHA,  Rose  Flake,  Ss.  per 
pair,  or  7s.  per  lot  of  three  layers.  ELLEN,  Piu-ple  Flake, 
3s.  per  pair,  or  7s.  per  lot  of  three  layers.  The  Layers  are 
strong  and  healthy  ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. They  will  be  ready  to  send  out  the  second  iveek  in 
October.  The  blooms  have' been  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Lowe's 
establishment,  TVolverh.ampton,  and  very  highly  approved  of. 

Direct,  James  Elliott,  Wombourn,  near  Wolverhampton, 
Stafl'ordshire.  Fost-ofEce  orders  to  be  made  payable  in  Wolver- 
hampton,— Wombourn,  Oct.  4. 


FOR  SALE Si.K  pairs  of  the  Genuine  HARE 
RABBITS,  at  Uic  following  prices,  viz.  :— One  to  two 
months  old,  10s.  ;  tlirce  to  four  months,  l-Ss. ;  and  older,  20s. 
per  pair ;  see  Gardiners'  diroriidc  of  the  12th  July. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Jno.  Beett,  Market-place,  Great  Yarmoutll, 
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CHOICE  NEW  PINKS. 

CHARLES  TURNER  (from  the  SlougU  Nui-sery), 
resnect fully  announces,  that  iu  addition  to  his  two  beau- 
tiful Seedlin-s,  MASTERPIECE  and  BEAUTY,  he  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  stock  of  Hale's  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

MASTERPIECE  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Hegent's-park.  when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  Certificate. 
See  Gardciicru'  Guzette,  July  5  : — "  Seedling  Pinks  of  liigh  cha- 
racter were  shown.  Turner's  ilasterpiece,  a  very  beautiful 
lilac  rose,  laein;;  exceedingly  true,  and  the  flower  in  all  respects 
an  acquisition,  being  a  decided  beat  on  Gem." — Also,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  the  same  date  : — "  Several  good  Seedling  Pinks 
were  shown.  Those  selected  for  i-cwards  were  Turner's  Mas- 
terpiece, a  delicate  light  rose,  lacing  regular  and  unbroken, 
flower  large  and  full."  It  also  obtained  the  Society's  prize  for 
the  best  Seedling  Pink  at  the  Slough  open  Show,  July  7,  and 
first  eiass  Certificate  at  the  Metropolitan  Society,  July  Sth. 
5s.  per  p.iir. 

QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND.— This  flower  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  flowers  raised  in  1S14,  three  blooms,  at  the  Slough  open 
Show  ;  also,  at  the  same  time,  second  prize  fur  Spt-cimeu 
Bloom,  open  to  all  flowers  ;  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  Me- 
tropoUtan  Society,  July  S  ;  ditto  at  the  Royal  Philanthropic 
Society  of  Gardeners'  Exhibition,  Cremorne-house,  July  16. 
Purple  lacing,  with  fine  open  sx>ace  of  pure  white  in  each  petal. 
5s.  per  pair. 

BEAUTY.— Rich  light  purple  lacing,  35.  Gd.  per  pair. 

Strong  Plants  of  the  above  are  now  sending  out.  Catalogues 
of  Pinks  and  Heartsease  maybe  liad  ou  application  atChalvey, 
or  Messrs.  Hurst  and  M'Mullen,  Leadeuhall-street. 

Chalvey,  near  Slough,  Oct.   4. 


TAN  HOUTTfi'S  NEW  YARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALS.TR(EMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE.  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  offer  his  new  ALSTR<EMERIAS  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. — 12  vai-ieties,  21s.  ;  25  varieties,  31s.  Gd.  ;  iO  varieties, 
52s.  Gd.  Orders  i-eceived  by  Mr.  Geouoe  Raus,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London  ;  or  application  may  be  made  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  Yan 
HouTTE.  at  Ghent.   The  plants  will  be  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Van  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
32th  Jaly  last),  says  of  th^'se  plants  ; — '*  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  vaiiegated  with  white."  He  further  adds  of  their  effect 
in  masses — "I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Yan  Houtte  will 
-find  it  difiicult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fully  known." 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  Sth  August,  is  the  following  grati- 
fying account  of  tliis  flower: — "Messrs.  Yan  Houtte  sent  a 
bouquet  from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrceraeria  blooms  from 
the  upon  gronnd  ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and 
although  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they 
sufficiently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  large  masses  of  them 
would  be  in  the  flower-garden,  and  fully  justified  the  opinion 
given  of  them  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  directions  for  ijlanting  and  culti- 
Tating  them. 

Orders  have  been  ah*eady  recei\'od  from  the  following 
parties^  viz,  : — 


Backhouse  &  Son,  York. 

Ball,  Mr.  F.  C,  Taunton. 

Bass  and  Erown,  Sudbury. 

Belfield,  Rev.  F.,  Torquay. 

Brown,  Mi*.  J.,  Rockingham, 
Castle. 

Burrell,  Lady,  Knep  Castle. 

Bunting,  Mr.,  Colchester. 

Burlington,  E  arl  of,  Holker 
Hall. 

<Jhandler  &,  Sons,  Yauxhall. 

Cocks,  Charles  L.,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don. 

Coventry,  T.,  Esq.,  Swindon. 

Dickens,  C.  T.,  Esq.,  Cool- 
hurst. 

Egerton,  Mrs.,  Knutsford. 

Hall,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Town 
Head. 

Hanbury,  R.,  Esq.,Spitalfields. 

Hankev,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  Fetch- 
am  Park. 


Hunt,  C.  B..  Esq.,  Gloucester. 

Iverv,  Mr.  ^Ym.,  Pecldiam. 

Knight,    Mr.    C,   H.,    St.  Lco- 
nards-on-Sea. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.,  Bt ,  Leith. 

McGrayson,  Mr.,  Bm-y  St.  Ed- 
munds. [TJridge. 

Ord,  "W.,  Esq.,  M.P..  Uaydon 

Rendle,  Mr.  W,  E.,  Plymouth. 

Rollisson    &    Sons,     Upper 
Tooting. 

Scott,  AY.,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill. 

Selnin,  — Esq.,  Down  Hall. 

Thicldns,  "W,,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

A^arnham,  A..  Esq.,  Loudon. 

Wai-ner  and  Warner,  Loudon. 

AVatci'er,  Mr.,  Bagshot. 

Western,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Kelvedon. 

Wiilinck,  De  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Wood  &  Son,  Maresfield. 

Yonell  and  Co.,    Great    Yar- 
mouth. 


REN]5  LANGELIER,  NuusEra-MAN  and  Florist, 
St.  Ilelier,  Island  of  Jersey,  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the-pubUc  to  his  unrivalled  collection  of  PEARS,  of  which  a 
Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application  as  above. — All  letters  to 
be  prepaid.     The  trees  are  unusually  fine  this  year. 

R.  L.  having  received  numerous  applications  for  specimens 
of  Fruit  of  the  above  collection,  and  as  it  is  attended  with  great 
expence,  both  in  time,  boxes,  and  packing,  he  has  come  to  tlie 
resolution  this  year  to  sell  them,  which  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  amateurs  and  growers  of  Pears  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
collection  of  so  desirable  Fi*uit,  to  come  into  maturity  from  the 
end  of  October  till  June  following,  at  a  time  we  have  no  other 
Fruit.  Only  one  Fruit  of  each  sort  will  be  sent  with  each 
<irder  so  t  at  as  many  orders  as  possible  shall  be  supplied,  as 
this  IS  more  for  information  than  profit.  Each  Fruit  to  be 
^rora  Gd.  to  Is.  ;  boxes  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  Orders 
to  be  executed  in  October,  and  will  strictly  be  forwarded  in 
rotation.  Post-office  orders  will  be  required  from  unknown 
correspondents,  and  returned  if  the  order  was  too  late  and 
could  not  be  supplied,  which  is  the  reason  of  sending  only  one 
Fruit  of  each,  having  several  Horticultural  Societies  to  supply, 
which  is  done  gratis ;  but  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  wii>hing 
to  have  a  quantity  of  Pears  for  then-  use,  such  as  are  grown  iu 
the  Island,  R.  L.  will  undertake  to  supply  them  at  the  Jersey 
market  price. 

R.  L.  takes  this  opportunity  to  infoim  the  public  that  LAN- 
CELIER'S  CEURRE  PEAR  will  be  sent  out  fine,  healthy  trees, 
at  10s.  Gd.  each  ;  tlie  parent  trees  having  some  fine  fruit,  it  ^vill 
enable  him  to  send  it  with  the  collection,  as  well  as  Van  Mon 
Leon  le  Clerc. 

BILBERGIA  ZEBRINA.— K.  L.  has  the  honour  to  inform 
the  public  that  he  has  some  fine  plants  of  the  above,  at  1  Us.  Gd. 
each  ;  it  was  exhibited  at  Chiswiek,  June  21  (see  the  Report 
of  the  Society).  It  is  a  beautiful  plant ;  though  classed  with 
fetove  plants  it  will  keep  well  in  a  greenhouse  if  the  heart  is 
kept  dry  in  the  winter.  The  plant  was  much  admired  at  the 
Horticultural  Show  at  Chiswiek. 

R.  L.  wishes  to  inform  the  pubHc  that  he  will  send  out  FIYE 
f?EEDLING  GERANIUMS,  which  are  of  first-rate  merit  as 
Show  flowers,  and  of  which  a  List  and  Description  can  be  had 
by  application  to  him. 

Also  his  List  of  Buibs  ;  a  very  extensive  variety  of  Camellias  ■ 
and  a  superb  collection  of  Roses,  consisting  of  the  newest  sorts 
introduced.     Ixias  and  Sparaxis  in  great  variety. 

Thifi  AdyertJKcmf-nt  will  only  appearonpo. 

_  FLORIST  FLOWERS^  " 

JOHN  HOLLAND,  iViarket-plaee,  Middlefon,  near 
Manchester,  Lancashire,  respectfully  inform.s  Gentlemen 
Florists,  &c.,  that  his  Catalogues  of  CARNATIONS.  PICO- 
TEES.  PINKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHU.HES, 
&c.,  for  the  present  .'■enson,  are  now  ready.  Ilis  cxteii:?ive 
stock  embraces  all  tlie  Icadiiig  varieties  in  the  abore  flowers, 
and  Gentletnen,  Amateurs,  &c.,  purcha.=;ing  ivonld  do  well  to 
possess  his  Catalogue,  whicli  ^vill  be  fornarded  on  a  pre-paid 
application. ^Market-place,  Middleton,  Oct.  4, 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

W  JACKSON  aud  CO.,  Nukserymen,  beg  to  an- 
•  nounce  that  they  intend  sending  out  their  HOLLY- 
HOCKS this  month  at  the  following  prices,  including  basket 
and  package.  E;uiy  appUcatious  are  solicited  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, as  was  the  case  last  year,  in  consequence  of  orders 
being  sent  late  iu  the  season. 

100  fine  proved  Yarieties,  transplanted         . .         . .  iOs. 

12  prize  Yarieties  per  names 21s. 

A  reference  is  respectfully  solicited  from  unknown  corre- 
pondents. — Cross  Lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


TWO  OF   THE  MOST   SPLENDID  NOYELTIES   OF   THE 
SEASON. 

H  BENTON  &  Co.  inform  the  public  that  they 
•  have  now  ready  for  delivery  the  undermentioned  plants  : 
■PENTSTE.UON  GIGANTEA  ELEGANS.— Tliis  superb  va- 
riety grows  3^  to  4  ft.  high,  and  has  now  upwards  of  100  trusses 
of  flowers  in  bloom  ;  its  magnificent  appearance  is  very  much 
admired.  Colour,  brilhant  shining  scarlet  with  white  throat, 
which  is  very  large  ;  the  foliage  is  also  particularly  hand- 
some— 5^.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  very  favourable  opinion, 
initials  "  B.  II.,"  in  Chronicle,  Sept.  13. 

PANSY  MIDNIGHT  —  Is  the  most  superb  variety  ever 
oflercd ;  in  shape  pei-fect,  large  ;  petals  very  thick  ;  colour, 
velvety  black.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  circle  cut  from  black 
velvet — vs.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  in  Chronicle, 
June,  last  yeai'.  "Your  Pansy,  No.  2,  is  intensely  dark,  and 
quite  of  a  velvety  character  ;  it  would  have  been  tin  improve- 
ment to  it,  had  the  side-petals  been  a  little  higher  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  fine  self." 

London  Agents,  Messrs.  Clarke  &,  Co.,  SG,  High-street, 
Borough  ;  where  specimens  of  the  Pentstemon  can  be  seen. — 
Monument-lane  Nursery,  Ed.gbaston,  Birmingham. 


J  AND  J.  BEST  beg  to  inform  the  admirers  of  CALCE- 
•  OLAllIAS,  that  they  have  now  ready  to  send  out  a  few 
strong  plants,  in  60-sized  pots,  of  their  beautiful  Seedling  CALCE- 
OLARIA LEOPARUII.  The  above  was  awarded  a  Certificate 
of  Meiit  at  the  Chiswiek  July  Show.  Colour,  creamy  wiiite. 
with  crimson  aud  maroon  spots  ;  dwarf  aud  compact  habit,  and 
a  free  bloomer.     Price  5s.  per  plant. 

J.  &  J.  Best  beg  also  respectfully  to  intimate  to  the  lovers  of 
CINERARIAS,  that  they  have  some  Thousands  of  Seedlings,  all 
the  leading  varieties.  By  name,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen,  very 
strong.  The  Seedlings  are  all  from  carefully  impregnated  and 
good  varieties,  strong,  healthy  plants,  in  GO  and  48  pots,  65.  per 
dozen,  package  included.  A  remittance  or  reference  is  re- 
spectfully requested. — Abbey  Nursei-y,  Reading,  Oct.  4. 


UNRIYALLED  NEW  PICOTEES. 
pHAHLES  TURNER  (from  the  Slough  Nur- 
^  sery),  begs  to  inform  admirers  of  the  PICOTEE  that  he 
shall  be  prepared  to  send  out,  the  middle  of  the  present 
month,  those  two  beautiful  light-edged  flowers  raised  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  MATTHEWS,  Weston-on-Green,  Oxon,  vix.,  EN- 
CHANTRESS and  NE  PLUS  ULTRA.  ENCHANTRESS  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Glenuy,  w  ho  describes  it  thus  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Gazette,  August  0th: — "One  of  the  most  complete  out- 
lines of  a  circle,  one  of  the  best  pods,  one  of  the  stifFest  petals 
in  cultivation.  The  smooth  edge  above  the  average,  and  nearly 
half  a  circle  in  the  outline  of  a  side  view;  the  guard  petals  lay 
admirably  ;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  bloom 
without  tying  the  pod."  To  this  might  be  added,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  even  light-pui-ple  lacings  ever  seen ;  size 
full,  and  wiiite  good.  Also  see  Gardeners'  Gazette,  August 
16th: — "  There 'may  '  be  some  as  good,  but  certainly  not  03ie 
better."  It  cbtaiined  the  first  prize  at  the  South  London  Show, 
July  23d,  1811 ;  and  first  prize  for  the  best  yjurple  edge,  open 
to  all  growers  and  flower;?,  at  Manchester,  August  13th,  1815. 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  Ught  red  edge,  which  is  equally  fine,  and 
the  best  of  its  class. 

Enchantress,  15s. ;  Ne  plus  Ultra,  10s.  Gd.  per  pair;  or  one 
pair  of  each  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  of  It.  Is. 

The  Stock  being  limited,  C.  T.  pledges  himself  to  strict  pri- 
ority as  received.  Catalogues  of  Pinks  and  Heartsease  may  be 
had  ou  apphcatiou  at  Chalvey,  or  Messrs.  Hurst  &  M'Mullen's, 
Leadenhall-street. — Chalvey,  near  Slough,  October  1. 

ROYAL 'PINE  STRAWBERRY. —This  superior 
Hybrid  Strawberry  (produced  between  Myatt's  Pine  and 
Keen's  Seedling,  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Captain  Rait,  of 
Amistou),  is  larger  and  more  productive  than  Keen's,  with  the 
delicious  flavour  of  Myatt's  Pine  ;  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  best  judges  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for  a  general 
crop,  both  foi*  table  and  market.  The  stock  being  wholly  in 
our  possession  and  limited,  early  orders  are  invited.  Price 
20s.  per  100.— DicKSONS  &  Co.,  1,  "Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Oct.  4,  1815. 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL  ELM— "  ULMUS 
MONTANA  SUPERBA." 

TGILL,  Nurseryman,  Blandford,  Dorset,  he^s  re- 
•  spectfuUy  to  invite  the  attention  of  Noblemen,  Gentle- 
men, Nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the  above,  which  he  tiatters 
himself  he  can,  without  exaggeration,  recommend  as  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  trees  introduced  of  late  years.  Its  growth  is 
of  a  very  luxuriant  character  :  the  size  and  weight  of  its  ample 
foliage  give  to  its  side  bi-anches  a  most  graceful  pendulousness, 
and,  in  fact,  render  the  tree  itself  an  object  of  great  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  It  has  not  only  been  seen  and  admired,  but 
also  ordered  by  many  of  the  leading  Nm'seryraen  in  different 
pans  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  recommendation 
thus  conveyed,  its  ornamental  qualities  have  secured  it  the 
favourable  suftVages  of  many  gentlemen  and  Amateurs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  had  the  opiiortunity  of  observing  its 
habits  and  character.  See  also  Dr.  Lindlev's  opinion  iu  the 
Chronicle  for  Sept.  13,  page  G'2S — *'  "We  have  measured  leaves  of 
Mr.  Gill's  new  Elm,  10  inches  long  and  G  inches  wide.  If  the 
tree  coniinues  when  old  to  bear  such  leaves  it  will  he  a  very 
remarkable  variety," 

An  engraving  or  specimen  of  foliage  wiB  be  furnished  if  re- 
quired, on  receipt  of  t\Vo  penny  stamps. 

Fine  strong  plants,  10*-.  Gd.  each.    Stiict  rotation  will  be  ob- 
served in  executing  orders.     The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade 
when  not  less  than  si.'i  plants  are  taken. 
N.B.  Areference  or  remittance  from  unknown  correspondents. 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
4s.  perdozeu  ;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iiis,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  '2s.  Gd.  per  100;  at  A.  Codbett's  Italian  and  l^oreign 
AVai'chouse,  18,  Pall  Mall.    Priced  Lists  per  post,  <fcc. 


EXHIBITION  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

HCPwOOM,  Clapham  RisEj  near  London,  (by 
'  Appoiniment  FLORIST  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  and  to  IIIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY), 
begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Genti-y,  and  Amateurs,  that  he  has 
above  5,000  blossoms  of  this  most  beautiful  LILY  now  in  flower. 
ii\clhding  the  rare  and  splendid  variety  ■Sjic'ciojHm,  which  is  held 
in  such  high  estimation  by  the  Japanese;  they  will  continue 
ill  pciiVction  during  the  month  of  September;  and  may  be 
viewL-d  uverv  day,  Sundays  cxcupted.     Admittance  gratis. 

H.  G.  begs  to  say  thathi:j  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS  for  this 
Autumn  1:3  uow  ready,  and  will  be  fcfrwarded  on  application. 
'Foreign  orders  erfeclited. 


q-'U  BE  SOLD. —  TWO  GREENHOUSES,  with 
-L  PLANTS,  ROCKWORK,  tkc,  for  SOL— A  Gentleman,  who 
is  leaving  his  present  residence,  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  above, 
including  the  Slate-tank,  Slate-borders,  &c.  The  houses  cover 
a  space  of  about  310  feet  (superficial),  and  have  only  been  built 
a  few  years.  The  plants  consist  of  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
both  red  and  wiiite  varieties  ;  R.  alta-clerense,  Grevillea  ro- 
busta.  Azaleas,  Daphnes,  Yuccas,  Camellias,  Lilium  speciosum, 
punctatum,  and  album;  Lonicera  japonica,  and  many  others  :  a 
collection  of  Hardy  and  Greenhouse  Ferns.  Also  some  hardy 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  of  large  size,  among  wiiich  are  R. 
Smithii,  Russellianiun,  grandiflora  maxima,  and  others. — To 
be_viewed  at  Mr.  Brown%1^30,  Camden  Yillas,  Cainden  Town 
/:^RAND  TULIP  SALE.  comprisii^Uie  finest 
^^  varieties  from  the  unique  collections  of  Messrs.  Lawrence, 
Delafosse,  Baron,  AVilmer,  and  Holmes,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
on  >V"ednesday  next,  October  Sth,  at  12  for  1  o'clock  precisely. 
Among  the  flowers  will  be  found  Earl  Douglas,  Lord  Strath- 
more,  Maid  of  Athens,  Thalia,  Musidora,  Pompe  fenebre,  Lalla 
Rookh,  Bysantimn,  Groom's  Adelaide,  Jove,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Parmizeno,  Collingwood,  Walker's  Coronation,  Wilmer's 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Salvator  Rosa,  ApeUes,  Lac,  Lyde's  Nora 
Criena,  Pandora,  and  many  other  new  and  first-class  flowers. 
Catalogues  at  the  principal  Seed-shops,  and  of  Mr.  Glenny,  at 
the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Ofliee,  2,  Tavistock-st.,  Covent-garden. 
ROSE  CATALOGUE.— NEW  EDITION^ 
NUKSERIES,  CHESHUNT,   HERTS. 

A  PAUL  A.ND  SUN  bes  to  apprize  their  friends  .ind 
•  alUoversof  ROSES,  that  their  ROSE  CATALOGUE  for  ■ 
1845-G  is  now  I'eady  for  circulation,  and  will  be  forwarded  gra- 
tis, on  application  by  letter  containing  two  penny  stamps  for 
postage.  The  Catalogue  appears  this  season  in  an  extended 
and  improved  forin,  and  besides  giving  a  full  description  of 
colours,  size,  shape,  &,c.,  it  embraces  the  following  important 
points  :  Paragraphs  at  the  end  of  each  section  contain  hints  on 
cultivation,  and  point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  group.  The 
best  forcing  Roses,  aud  those  pi'oved  best  suited  for  pot  culture 
are  severally  pointed  out ;  and  further,  the  habit  of  growth  is 
attached  to  each  variety.  No  pains  or  expense  Jiave  been  spared 
to  render  the  descrljytions  accurate,  and  the  Catalogue  complete  and 
useful.  With  regard  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  plants, 
A.  Pacl  and  Son  would  refer  to  those  gentlemen  and  horticul- 
turists who  have  visited  the  Nurseries  during  the  season.  They 
will  not  eulogize  their  own  stock,  but  frankly  invite  inspection. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  Metropolis,  by 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  Day 
Ticltets  are  now  issued.  Fares— Fii-st  Class,  down  and  up,  3s.  ; 
Second  Class,  down  and  up,  2s.  od. 

THE  AUTUMNAL  ROSES  are  still  finely  in  bloom  and  will 
continue  so  throughout  the  autumn.  The  FRUIT  Catalogue 
and  HERBACEOUS  Catalogue,  weighing  respectively  under 
half  an  ounce,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
enclosing  one  stamp  each  for  postage. 

NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  AND  FINE 
NAMED  TULIPS. 
yf'ILLTAM  MAY  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
*  *  Floricultural  Public  to  the  above  valuable  and  beautiful 
hardy  bulbous  roots.  The  Gladiolus  are  hybrids  raised  from 
seed  originated  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester'  the  most  eminent 
bulb  grower  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
various  shades  of  colour  from  light  blush  white  to  scarlet, 
flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  July  and  August.  Price,  20s. 
per  dozen. 

The  Tulips  consist  of  upwards  of  200  selected  sorts  in  their 
various  classes  of  Bizarres,  Byblcemen,  and  Roses,  of  which. 
100  sorts  mil  be  sent  for  ol.,  50  sorts  for  21.  12s.  Gd.,  and  25  sorts 
for  11.  10s. — Directions  for  cultivating  the  Gladiolus  will  be 
sent  with  each  parcel. — Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Oct.  i. 


KIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 
RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1,  1S45.) 
nniOMAS   JACKSON  being   the   largest   holder   of 
-^    this  new  and  most  beautiful  Shrub,  begs  t«  offer  plants 
well  established  in  pots  atlOs.  Gd.  each ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 

N.B.  To  be  disposed  of  cheap,  a  handsome,  well-grown, 
healthy  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine, 
10  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground. 

Kingston  Nursery, Surrey,  Oct.  4. 
TULIPS,     HYACINTHS,    RANUNCULUSES,    ANEMONES, 

AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,    GERANIUMS, 

AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

HGROOiM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth,)  by  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  wiiich  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  various  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

lUO      Ditto      in    50  ditto  ditto 5    5     0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  7s.  Gd.  io  21s. 

25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named       . .         ..150 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Snpei-fine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         ..     7s.  to    1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Snpeiiine  sorts,  named       ..220 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Supei*flne  sorts      . .        ..150 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100        0  10     G 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        ..330 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  . .     2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25     ditto  ditto  ..     2  10     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  . .    3  10    0 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .         . .         from  12s.  to    0  IS    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    2    G 

PUNCTATUM       ..      „        0    7    6 

SPECIOSUM,  (true)        ..  from  21s.  to     3    3    0 

H.  GnooM  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c.  is  ready, 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  Orders  executed. 

QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

''ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agricultmists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF -MOON-STREET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
bi^h.nd  on  ipplicat.ion. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,  Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,   Chelsea.     By  special  appointment  to  the  Queen, 
andH.R.II.  Feince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  then-preserves 
are  respectfully  intormed  tliey  can  be  supplied  v.ith  any  quan- 
tity of  TAME  BRED  PHEASANT  POULTS,  as  above,  also  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Waicr  Fowl.  Domestic 
Poultry,  including  Malay,  Cochin  China,  Dorking,  Spanish, 
ikc.  Fancy  Bantams,  &c.,  (fcc,  3,  Half-mo  on -pas  sage,  Grace- 
church-street. 

N.B.  Just  arrived,  some  PURE  CHINA  PIGS. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, cut  to  any  dimension  within  30  inches  by  24  inche."^, 
at  5rf.  per  foot  superficial,  at  Fbedekick  ELpnicK's,  23,  Castlt- 
street  East,  Oxford- street.     For  Ready  Money  only. 
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JRIGnX  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA  (Bocvabdia  flxvs,  Dse.) 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  at  Ghent  (Bel- 
gium), bejrs  to  offer  fjood  biisliv  plants  of  his  new 
-right  YELLOW  BOOVAUDIA  (Bouvardia  ftava,  Decaisne), 
.  coloured  draning  of  wlueh  will  accompauy  each  plant,  which  ; 
i-ill  be  sent  to  London  free.  Price  -'Is.,  without  discount,  I 
mless  four  plants  be  taken.  Orders  also  received  at  Mr. 
rEOEGE  Rahn's,  o'2,  Mark-lauc,  London. 

K.B.  The  coloured  drawing  of  the  above  Bouvardia  is  also  to 
je  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chrouidt'. 

The  foUowijig  Gentlemen  have  already  subscribed : — 

Plants  ;  Plants 

3ackhouso  i- Son,  York 1  j  il'Grayson.   Mr.,    Bury   St. 

rhandler  &  Sons.  Vauxhall.  1        Edmunds 1 

;ovt;ntry,  Thos.,Esq.,  Swin-      ]  Major,  Mr.  11.,  Knosthorpe  .  1 

don.  .*. 1  I  iLallisou.  Mr.,  Clarcraont  . .  1 

lenilrnuiuu'.  Mr.   R.,    Chis-      ,  Mouutjoy  i  Son.  Ealing 4 

wick  ...\ 1    Xant.  Mr.  T.,  Guernsey I 

5rooiii,   Mr.   II.,    Clapham-      t  Rondle,    Mr.    W.    £.,    Ply- 

risc 1        mouth    4 

lancock  J;  Son.  Durham, . .   I    RoUisson     i    Sons,    Upper 

larrisou,  Mr.  J.,  Downham  1        Tooting 2 

Jcuder^on     i     Co.,    Pine-      ,  Vtitch  d:  Sons,  Exeter 1 

apple-place 4     Webber,  Mr.  Jno.,  Mcriott. .  2 

ver>-.  Mr.  Wm.,  Peckham. .  4     White  Az  Co.,  U.,  Poole 2 

vnight  A  Perr}-,  Chelsea   . .  G    WiUmot  »t  Chaundy,  Lems- 
inight,  Mr.  b!  W.,  St.  Leo-  ham   ", -1 

nairds-on-Sea 1    Wood  <k  Son.  Marcsfield. ...  4 

.a*vson  «t  Son,  Edinburgh. .  1  i  Wooler,  H.,  Esq.,  BiTxton  . .  1 
.ow  i  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. .  4  1  Y'ouug,  Mr.  C,  Epsom G 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  TfEEK. 
^OM>AT,         Oct.    6 — Eatomologic^        .        :        •        .        8  P.M. 
Tom>AT.         —     7— Horticultural         ....       3  s.3t. 


"We  are  happy  to  announce  the  dep.\rture  of 
Mr.  Hartweg  on  a  new  expedition,  on  behalf  of 
,he  Horticultural  Society.  Upon  the  present  occa- 
;iou  the  ground  to  be  investigated  is  California,  the 
iches  of  which  vere  scarcely  touched  by  ^Ir. 
DocGLAS.  It  is  a  country  abounding  in  handsome 
innuals  and  perennials,  beautiful  bushes,  and  noble 
rees,  all  of  which  will  be  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
ilimate  of  England.  The  expedition  is  to  last  three 
,'ears,  and  the  experience 
vhich  Mr.  H.irtweg  pos- 
esses  of  Spanish  America, 
ogether  with  his  zeal  and 
icUvity,  and  the  ample  pro- 
ection  which  has  been  cs- 
endcd  to  him  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  au- 
horise  us  to  congratulate  4' 

he  Fellows  of  the  Society  /< 

jeforehand  upon  the  valu-  r^ 

ible  plants  which  they  may 
sxpect  to  obtain  through 
lis  means.  C§ 


Now  that  the  season  for 
>Iaiiting  the  Tkee  Rose  is 
ipproaching,  we  wish  to 
iring  under  the  notice  of 
lur  leaders  a  point  in  its 
tultivation  which  is  of  great 
mportance,  although  little 

I'hought  of.  We  mean  the 
nanagement  ofitsbranches, 
o  as  to  cause  them  to  pre- 
ent  the  largest  possible 
urface  to  the  eye,  and  at 
he  same  time  to  be  so- 
ured effectually  from  de- 
truction  by  wind. 

AVe  all  know  that  Tree 
loses  necessarily  become 
op-heary.  We  know,  too, 
hat  in  consequence  of  this, 
cry  strong  stakes  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  them 
teady  in  their  places ;  and 
hat  these  stakes  must  be 
enewed  as  the  plants  in- 
rease  'm  age  and  beauty. 
Hven  supposing  that  by 
Teatcare  in  this  respect  the 
ree  is  maintained  in  an  up- 

ight  position,  still  the  long  brittle  branches  are 
constantly  broken  by  winds,  and  if  that  is  avoided, 
here  is  this  remaining  difficulty,  that  the  centre  of 
he  head,  unless  very  closely  pruned,  becomes  filled 
lith  half-dead  wood. 

Among  the  contrivances  that  have  been  thought 
if  to  prevent  these  inconveniences,  that  of  bending 
he  branches  down  over  wire-work,  so  as  to  force 
he  heads  into  a  hemispherical  form,  has  been 
magined,  and  when  skilfully  managed  it  is  a  great 
mprovement  upon  wild  pruning ;  but  its  effect  is 
vholly  marred  by  the  perverse  scheme  of  securing 
he  wire-work  to  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  the  effect  of 
,hich  is  to  force  the  branches  into  the  form  of  a 
alloon,  and  to  increase  the  top-heaviness  of  such 
lants  tenfold.  And  thus  in  gardens  where  Roses 
re  so  managed,  one  may  see  them  rocking  in  all  di- 
ections,  instead  of  maintaining  their  perpendicular. 
^11  these  evils  are  remedied  by  a  simple  contrivance. 
Annexed  is   an   exact  portrait   of  a  fine   white 


Tree-Rose,  which  was  last  year  the  admiration  of  all  j 
who  beheld  it.     The  proportions  are  carefully  ob- 
served, and  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  ! 
in  the  effect  produced  : 

It  is  certainly   not  easy  to  find  a  Tree-Rose  so 

,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  this  threc-ycar-old  ;  for 

such  was  its  age.      Its   branches  are  all  regularly 

\  dis|)layed;  it  stood  so  firm,  that  nothing  short  of  a 

hurricane  could  disturb  it  ;  and  on  whichever  side  it  j 

i  was  viewed,  still  the  iicrfcction  of  its  lorui  was  the 

same.     Other    Roses  near  it  were  also  extremely 

beautiful ;  but  this  was  the  finest. 

The  manner  it  was  managed  was  this: — When 
the  tree  was  planted,  a  circle  was  drawn  round  its 
!  stem  on  the  ground,  say  with  a  radius  of2ift.     In 
I  this  circle  three   iron  rods,   Oft.  Gins.  long,  were 
pushed  obliquely,  at  equal  distances,   their  upper 
ends  leauing  towards  the  head  of  the  tree.     The 
i  upper  end  of  these  rods  was  hammered  'thin  and 
flat,  and  then  turned  down,  so  as  to  be  easily  bent 
I  still  further.     Then  an  iron  hoop  was  provided,  2  ft. 
I  in  diameter,  and  placed  a  little  below  the  level  of 
!  the  ])lace  where  the  head  of  the  Rose-tree  branches; 
by  applying  the  hoop  to  the  thin  cud  of  the  rod,  and 
forcing  the  latter  downwards  with  a  pair  of  strong 
nippers,  it  was  made  to  clip  the  hoop,  and  the  latter 
was  securely  fastened.    The  same  process  being  re- 
peated with  the  two  other  rods,  the  hoop  was  finally 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Fig.  1  in  the  annexed 
cut  shows  the  form  of  the  upper  end  of  the  iron  rod, 
as  it  is  prepared  for  dipping  the  hoop  when  required. 
This  first  operation  being  performed,  the   Tree 
Rose  is  inclosed  within  an  iron  triangle,  forming  a 
kind  of  skeleton  truncated  cone,  the  base  of  which 
;  is  5  feet  across,  and  the  apex  2  feet. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  another  iron  hoop, 
I  3  feet  in  diameter,  on  this  skeleton  cone.  It  will 
I  be  detained  at  a  short  distance   below  the   upper 


hoop  by  the  spread  of  the  iron  rods,  and  being 
placed  level,  is  then  to  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a 
few  turns  of  copper  wire.  This  completes  the 
frame-work,  which  is  so  stiffened  by  the  second  hoop 
that  no  ordinary  power  will  disturb  the  apparatus. 

The  last  point  to  attend  to  is,  to  secure  the  stem 
of  the  Rose-tree  in  a  steady  and  perpendicular 
position.  To  effect  this,  two  slender  wooden  rods 
are  placed  crosswise,  as  in  the  cut,  upon  the  lower 
hoop.  They  are  to  be  tied  to  the  hoop  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  stem  of  the  Tree  at  the  place 
where  they  cross  each  other  ;  and  this  being  done, 
the  Tree  requires  no  further  aid  till  the  pruning 
season,  when  it  is  treated  as  usual ;  its  branches 
bent  duwn  over  the  hoops  at  equal  distances,  and 
secured  by  bast,  until  at  last  the  two  hoops  are  covered. 
A  blacksmith  will  make  such  frames  for  3s.  or 
3.1.  'id.  each,  the  iron  rods  included,  and  they  will  last 
for  ever.  But  it  is  needless  testate  that  wooden  stakes 
I  and  wooden  hoops  may  be  used  if  thej'  are  preferred. 
i  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  details  of  this  little 
scheme  may  be  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
amateur.  The  size  of  the  hoops,  the  relative 
diameter  of  the  base  and  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the 
height  of  the  frame-work,  will  admit  of  obvious 
modifications  ;  indeed  the  effect  ol  dwarf  Tree 
Roses  treated  thus  is  even  better  than  that  of 
standards,  because  the  whole  of  the  fiowers  are 
below  the  eye.  All  that  is  indispensible  to  the 
effect  is  that  the  framework  should  be  triangular  and 
conical ;  for  so  only  will  the  apparatus  be  able  to 
stand  stiffly  and  resist  the  wind. 

It  may  give  confidence  to  those  who  may  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  this  plan,  if  we  add  that  a  mass  of 
such  Roses  is  about  to  be  prepared  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  100  iron  frames  being 
in  course  of  construction.  It  must  also  be  added  that 
this  sort  of  treatment,  although  applicable  to  all 
Tree  Roses,  yet  applies 
best  tostrong-growingsorts. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  well 
suited  to  Tea  Roses,  be- 
cause of  their  tenderness : 
but  in  the  gardens  of  rich 
persons  that  difficult}'  may 
be  removed  by  the  use  of 
moveable  covers,  made  of 
thatch,  which  might  be  so 
contrived  as  to  house  in  the 

'. bushes  during  winter.    Tea 

Roses  are  well  worth  such, 
care,  and  will  amply  repay 
us  for  giving  it  to  them. 


Vi'e  do  not  as  yet  propose 
to  return  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  Potato 
JMlrrain;  but  shall  con- 
tinue to  confine  oirrselves 
to  a  consideration  of  what 
can  best  be  done  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

It  is  stated  in  a  daily 
paper  that  M.  Bouchae- 
DAT,  a  French  gentleman, 
has  discovered  a  simple  and 
economical  processby  which 
Potatoes  already  attacked 
may  be  rendered  fit  for  every 
domestic  purpose.  They  are 
to  be  cut  into  thin  slices, 
to  be  placed  for  30  hours 
in  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid,  then 
to  be  washed  in  pure  water, 
and  soaked  for  12  hours. 
After  which  they  are  to  be 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  they 
will  again  become  white, 
with  a  healthy  savour,  and 
will  keep  any  length  of  time. 
We  have  tried  this  operation  and  doubt  its  value. 
It  is  not  said  how  much  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  em- 
ploj-ed  ;  but  if  making'water  just  acid  is  all  that  is 
intended,  then  we  have  followed  the  directions  ex- 
actly. The  result  is,  that  the  slices  become  very 
white  by  the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  this  steep  ; 
but  soon  after  they  have  been  washed  and  exposed 
to  the  air  to  be  dried,  they  change  colour,  become 
'livid,  and  have  so  iminviting  an  appearance,  that  no 
English  peasant  would  eat  them  unless  pressed  by 
actual  famine.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  livid 
appearance  goes  off,  and  some  of  the  slices  become 
of  a  glittering  white.  This  appearance  is  caused  by 
the  sides  of  the  empty  bleached  cells,  in  which  the 
starch  laid,  and  not  by  the  starch  itself.  Beneath 
is  found  a  thin  brown  crust,  and  below  the  crust  the 
Potato  seems  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  being 
plunged  in  the  steep,  or  to  be  as  livid  as  the  surface 
was  after  the  exposure  to  air  took  place.  While, 
however,  some  of  the  slices   dry  in  this  manner. 
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others  refuse  to  do  so,  altlioug-h  laid  on  a  dry  board 
in|a  room  heated  by  an  Arnott's  stove,  and  then  in 
fact,  although  placed  next  a  window,  speedily  pu- 
trefy, and  are  attacked  by  mouldiness.  We  have, 
therefore,  nothing  to  allege  in  favour  of  M.  Bou- 
chahdat's  process. 

It  appears  from  Galignants  Messenger  that  at 
the  sitting  of  the  French  Institute  of  September  22, 
an  immense  number  of  communications  on  the  dis- 
ease of  the  Potato  were  announced.  Amongst  them, 
one  in  the  name  of  M.  Clerget,  the  inventor  of  a 
Dew  process  for  making  a  Potato-flour,  was  particu- 
larly mentioned  ;  this  flour  is  stated  to  be  equal 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  mass — namely, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  starch  principle,  and  10  per  cent, 
of  the  bran  and  fibre.  "His  process  is  a  scientific 
application  of  the  old  woman's  process  of  mixing 
Potatoes  in  the  making  of  bread.  This  is  well- 
known.  The  Potatoes  are  first  boiled,  then  dried 
before  a  fire,  and  rubbed  up  with  the  Wheat  flour. 
M.  Clerget  produces  the  same  result  in  the  form  of 
flour,  omitting  all  the  extraneous  and  useless  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable,  and  providing  for  commerce 
on  a  large  and  improved  scale  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence as  cheap  as  it  is  wholesome."  We  do  not 
profess  to  understand  this  account,  but  give  it  as  we 
find  it.  Hereafter  we  shall  learn  from  the  Comptes 
Rendus  what  it  really  means. 

Various  other  schemes  may  be  found  in  the 
English  and  French  papers,  but  they  are  either 
repetitions  of  what  has  already  appeared  in  our  own 
columns,  or  visionary  schemes  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  upon. 

We  are  convinced  that  two  plans  for  turning 
decaying  Potatoes  to  useful  account,  namely,  by 
drying  as  we  at  the  very  outset  recommended,  or 
by  converting  into  starch,  are  the  only  ones  worth 
serious  attention. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  first  plan,  where  prac- 
ticable, answers  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  which  cannot  make  progress  in 
the  absence  of  moisture.  We  still,  therefore,  think 
that  if  kiln-drying  cai  be  applied,  or  if  by  any  con- 
trivance currents  of  heated  air  could  be  passed 
among  the  Potatoes  which,  as  is  the  case  to  a  groat 
extent,  have  the  disease  only  in  an  incipient  state, 
it  might  be  arrested.  It  is  not  worth  constructing 
buildings  for  this  purpose,  for  the  mischief  would  be 
past  remedy  before  they  could  be  built ;  but  it  is 
worth  attempting  it  with  existing  means  ;  we  would 
also  apply  it  even  to  those  which  seem  to  be  sound. 

Here  and  there  are  buildings  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  damp  or  damaged  corn  ;  else- 
where are  malt  kilns.  Some  Union  workhouses 
have  rooms  warmed  by  stoves,  on  Dr.  Arnott's 
plan  ;  all  through  the  country  are  old  greenhouses, 
heated  with  flues.  In  all  such  places  the  drying 
process  could  be  carried  on ;  and  there  also  earth 
might  be  dried  to  pack  the  tubers  in.  We  see  that 
somebod}'  advises  the  emplo}'ment  of  dry  sawdust 
as  a  packing  material.  We  do  not  concur  in  that 
recommsndation. 

No  doubt,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
tlie  separation  of  the  flour  from  the  other  matter  is 
the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue  ;  for  the  pro- 
cess is  easy,  and  the  result  certain.  As  to  the 
means  of  crushing  the  Potato,  everybody  should 
use  his  own  ingenuit}'  in  effecting  that ;  various 
contrivances*  will  occur  to  men  of  sense.  And  we 
are  informed  that  some  of  the  machine-makers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  subject;  if,  however, 
they  are  to  do  any  good,  they  must  lose  no  time  in 
announcing  their  plans.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are 
aljle  to  state  that,  where  the  operation  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 
Professor  Henslow,  always  foremost  in  good  works 
wliere  the  agriculturist  or  the  labourer  is  concerned, 
informs  us  that  he  has  put  out  Potatoes  to  grate, 
with  the  following  result : — "  The  cost  of  grating 

7  sacks,  \ls.Qd.;  the  flour  saved,  1 22  lbs.  ;  call  this 

8  stone,  which  will  bo  used  instead  of  8  stone  of 
Vv'heat-flour,  at  Is.  6d.  per  stone,  and  I  lose  nothing: 
whilst  the  poor  graters  have  gained,  and  the  amount 
of  human  food  saved  will  tend  to  keep  down  prices" 

The  idea  of  putting  out  the  Potatoes  to  be  grated 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  worth  adoption.  One  of  the 
farmers  at  Hadleigh  has  put  out  20  sacks  to  be 
grated,  at  2s.  a  sack,  which  remunerates  both  the 
women  who  grate  and  himself  One  great  draw- 
back is  the  time  it  takes  to  dry  the  flour.  This 
part  of  the  process  may  be  considerably  accelerated 
by  changing  the  cloths  from  time  to  time  upon 
which  it  is  spread,  and  drying  them  before  the  fire. 
But  it  will  not  answer  to  apply  even  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  to  the  flour  itself  whilst  it  is  wet ;  and 
a  hot  oven  converts  it  at  once  to  a  substance  which 
has  been  called  and  sold  for  "  British  Tapioca."     A 


*  In  our  last  Number  there  is  a  typographical  error  which 
requires  correction.  We  had  intended  to  recommend  the  use 
of  the  Cider-mill,  but,  by  an  error  of  the  prees,  we  are  made  to 
recommend  Com-miUs, 


little  more  heat  will,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated, 
convert  it  into  gum. 

Dr.  Ur.E,  in  a  paper  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
"  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  proposes  to  leave  the 
starch  in  water  in  a  warm  place,  with  occasional 
stirring,  for  a  few  days,  when  "  a  little  vinegar  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  out  much  of  the  remaining 
impurity,  and  leaves  a  tolerably  white  and  quite 
wholesome  fecula."  Although  this  operation  is 
not  necessary  unless  the  condition  of  the  grated 
Potatoes  should  have  been  unusually  bad  ;  yet  the 
fact  is  important,  because  it  shows  that  the  wet  flour 
may  be  conveyed  from  cottages,  without  injury,  to 
be  dried  elsewhere. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  conduct  the  ope- 
ration carefully.  Professor  Henslow  obtained 
nearly  6  lbs.  of  Flour  from  a  bushel  of  very  bad 
Potatoes;  others,  however,  complain  of  not  getting 
more  than  half  the  quantity.  This  probably  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  care  that  is  given  to  the 
rasping  or  crushing  process.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  Potato  is  a  mass  of  bladders,  held 
together  by  organic  force,  and  tolerably  tough.  It 
is  in  the  in<side  of  these  bladders  that  the  starch  is 
deposited  by  nature.  If  we  could  separate  such 
bladders  from  one  another,  and  could  place  them  in 
a  row,  we  should  find  that  from  150  to  200  would 
come  within  the  compass  of  an  inch.  Now  it  is 
necessary  to  burst  or  cut  into  all  these  bladders  if  all 
the  flour  which  a  Potato  contains  is  to  be  extracted. 
But  no  machinery  yet  thought  of  is  capable  of 
doing  that.  If,  indeed,  the  Potatoes  could  be 
placed  between  millstones,  yet  the  latter  could  not 
be  set  fine  enough  to  crush  every  one  of  these  ex- 
tremely small  bladders.  There  must  therefore  be 
some  loss  of  flour  in  the  operation  of  crushing, 
prepare  it  as  we  may  ;  and  of  course  the  loss  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  grating  or  mashing  is  peivormed.  One  man  will 
throw  away  a  third  of  his  flour,  in  the  midst  of  the  pulp 
separated  by  the  strainer;  another  half ;  some  more, 
some  less  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  amount 
of  washing  will  of  itself  separate  the  flour.  Crushing, 
mashing,  pounding,  and  so  forth,  must  be  trusted  to. 
It  is  therefore  worth  the  consideration  of  the  public 
whether  the  pulp  should  not  be  subjected  after  the 
first  washing  to  some  other  operation,  such  as  rub- 
bing between  two  stones,  or  grinding,  whereby  the 
bladders  which  escaped  the  first  process  may  be 
broken  in  the  second. 

We  close  these  long  statements  with  a  vi-ord  as  to 
the  amount  of  loss  that  the  Potato  countries  of 
Europe  may  be  estimated  to  have  sustained  by  this 
visitation.  Our  own  computation  has  been  five- 
sixths  of  loss.  This  is  said  to  be  too  high,  and 
altogether  an  exagscration.  Be  it  so  ;  we  do  not 
think  it  is,  and  shall  be  too  happy  to  find  that  we 
are  mistaken.  We  shall  know  by  Christmas.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  disease  is  unknown  in  many  places  ;  we  have 
always  said  so.  There  is  little  of  it  in  Scotland; 
or  the  north  of  England  ;  on  some  of  the  hot  dry 
S3.ndy  uplands  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
the  appearances  of  the  Potato-crops  are  satisfactory; 
and  the  West  of  England  is  reported  to  exhibit 
little  sign  of  it.  But  in  Shropshire,  at  least,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Potatoes  are  as  sound  as  they 
seem  to  be.  As  to  Ireland,  murrain  exists  in  a  for- 
midable degree  near  Dublin,  notwithstanding  what 
some  of  our  contemporaries  are  pleased  to  sa}'  ;  wo 
have  it  from  the  county  of  Cork  ;  we  know,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  there  is  a  great  rot  generally 
through  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  also  in  Meath 
and  other  parts,  whatever  the  kind  of  disease  may  be; 
and  in  a  modified  form  in  Fermanagh — east,  north, 
and  south.  Is  not  this  suflSciently  alarming,  all 
things  considered  ?  Then  look  to  the  price  of  Po- 
tatoes even  now.  Wo  do  not  speak  of  the  great 
markets,  which  are  glutted  with  sellers,  and  where 
buyers  dare  not  purchase,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Potatoes  keeping.  But  look  at  the  places  where 
these  causes  do  not  operate.  Whj',  we  hear  that 
they  are  .already  quoted  at  1 6s.  a  sack  at  Col- 
chester, and  15  francs  at  Liege. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  we 
must  for  the  present  break  ofl^,  with  a  renewal  of  our 
exhortation  to  Potato  growers  to  attend  to  dryness 
above  all  things,  dry  days  for  taking  up,  dry 
PLACES  for  storing  away,  dry  soil  for  pitting,  and 
every  other  precaution  by  which  the  dryness  of  the 
crop  can  be  best  secured  against  the  dangerous 
months  of  winter. 


Amongst  the  many  statements  which  have  been 
made  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Potato  Blight, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  been  more 
widely  spread  than  that  which  attributes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  use  of  highly  azotised  manure.  A  feiv 
words  on  this  subject  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
guano,  and  similar  strong  manures.       The  effect 


which  azotised  manures  exert  on  growing  plants,  is 
tolerably  well  understood  ;  it  increases  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  facilitating  the  formation  of  organised 
matter,  and,  provided  the  other  constituents  of  vege- 
table food  are  also  present,  it  causes  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  healthy  growth.  Now,  the  substances 
required  by  plants  are  nearly  all  contairied  in  guano,, 
and  therefore  if  light  and  heat  are  not  wanting  ;  in 
fact,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  to  vegetation,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  plants  thus  manured 
will  become  strong  and  healthy  ;  there  is  no  theore- 
tical reason  which  should  lead  us  to  fear  unhealthy 
or  irregular  growth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  and  quickly-grown- 
plants  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  disease 
than  such  as  are  smaller  ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  former  never  caMsesdisease,it  only  renders  them 
more  liable  to  suflTer,  when  other  causes  have  com- 
bined to  produce  disease  ;  at  the  same  time,  eveit 
this  tendency  is  much  diminished  by  the  superior 
vital  energy  of  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  plants.. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  plants  sup- 
plied with  azotised  manures  should  be  more  liable 
to  the  influence  of  such  a  rot  as  that  at  present  com- 
mon amongst  Potatoes,  than  those  manured  with 
farmj'ard  dung,  or  not  manured  at  all ;  and  this,  in- 
deed, is  the  truth,  for  so  far  from  those  plants  only- 
being  attacked  which  were  strongly  manured,  it 
appears  that  those  which  received  no  kind  of  manure 
at  all  are  quite  as  much  subject  to  the  disease  as 
those  most  highly  manured  with  guano. — E. 

THETULIP. 

Having  during  the  blooming  season  taken  i-ather  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  principal  Tulip  beds  in  several  ot 
the  midland  counties,  perhaps  I  may  be  doing  the  Fieri 
cultural  world  an  acceptable  service  by  describing  some 
of  the  novelties,  as  well  as  fine  old  flowers,  which  came 
under  my  observation. 

Leicester  was  the  first  place  which  I  visited  ;  here 
the  amateurs  have  established  an  exhibition,  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  members  are  nearly  all  young  growers; 
many  good  flowers  were  produced.  Strong's  King  and 
Cataline  in  good  character,  appear'rather  plentiful  witli 
them,  and  they  muster  some  of  the  better  varieties  oi 
London  flowers  in  good  force.  They  are  behind-hand 
however,  in  seedlings,  and  have  but  few  flowers  de 
cidedly  new  amongst  them,  though  I  understand  some 
of  Brown's  varieties  have  been,  in  one  or  two  instances 
added  to  the  collections  this  season. 

I  reached  Derby  several  days  before  their  show,  anc 
had  a  regular  inspection  of  the  principal  beds,  whicl 
gave  me  a  better  idea  of  their  style  of  growing,  &« 
Here  I  saw  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  flamed  bizarre 
a  flower  of  excellent  properties,  more  like  a  first-rati 
Leonatus  Posthumus  than  anything  else  with  which  '.\ 
am   aeijuainted  ;    the   flame   being   fine,  distinct,  anJ 
vividly  pourtrayed,  with  an   intense  dark  feather.     /] 
flower   called   there   Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  a  flamec] 
byblomen,  pleased  me  much,  though  I  question  whethej 
it  is  correctly  named,  the  cup   being  shorter  than  th 
one  usually  grown  under  that  title  ;  the  flame  he.iv  ' 
and   well   defined,   and  the   bass  perfectly  pure  ;   th' 
ground-colour  also  is  extremely  good,  and  altogether  i 
was  a  first-rate  flower,  and  far  from   plentiful  in  th 
neighbourhood.     Here  again  Sarah  Ann,  noticed  las 
season,  was   in  a  finely  feathered  state,  the  markin 
being  nearly  black,  the  white  of  a  most  dazzling  puritj 
and  the  feather  well  laid  on,  without  any  disposition  t 
bar  down  the  centre  of  the  petals.     Passe  Perfecta,  : 
feathered  bizarre,   certainly  diff'erent  from  the  v»riet  i 
known  in  the  metropolis  by  that  name.     This  appear 
to  me  like  a  fine  strain  of  Charles  X.,  and  I  fancy  i 
synonymous  with  Brisson  ;   also  a  splendid  feathers 
bizarre  ;  and  1  may  here  observe  that  there  appears  t 
exist  a  good  deal  of  confusion  amongst  the  sorts  grown  her' 

I  paid  a  visit,  as  usual,  to  Chellaston,  and  found  a  fin 
bloom  of  both  breeders  and  broken  flowers.  Among! 
the  varieties  that  particularly  took  my  fancy  was  Br 
tannia,  a  tall  and  splendid  feathered  byblomen,  which 
was  informed  had  been  purchased  by  a,  gentleman  i 
Manchester,  who  declared  it  superior  to  Louis  XV 
This  was  the  only  root  broken ;  it  was  large,  with  fir 
cup  ;  pure,  with  a  famous  dark  and  broad  feather 
though  it  struck  down  rather  deeply  in  the  centre  ( 
the  petals.  Grand,  or  Sable  Monarch  is  somewhat  i 
the  same  style,  with  the  cup  slightly  longer,  and  is  aj 
parently  a  first-class  flower.  Maid  of  Orleans  was  iat 
rior  in  size  to  the  two  just  mentioned,  but  beautiful; 
distinct,  with  a  black,  sharp  feather,  on  a  ground 
snowy  whiteness.  In  character  it  is  very  similar  i 
Sarah  Ann,  noticed  at  Derby.  Amongst  flamed  bybl 
mens,  the  following  were  very  fine  :— Countess  of  Ha 
rington,Prince  Albert,  Princess  Royal,and  Grace  Darlin 
If  the  heroine  of  the  Feroe  Islands  hadnot  been  otlierwi; 
commemorated,  she  would  have  been  immortalised 
the  splendid  flower  bearing  her  name.  I  know  ni 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  one  that  can 
under  my  notice,  its  cup  put  me  most  in  mind  of  a  bl^ 
glass  Bugar-basin,  having  a  peculiar  bright  and  glosi 
hue  ;  it  was,  when  I  saw  it,  perfectly  pure,  though  wh< 
opening  I  understand  it  inclines  to  be  cre»my.  Tl 
beaming  and  feathering  were  superb,  and  though  I  a 
rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  good  Queen  Chsrlot 
(which  I  allow  to  be  too  long  in  the  cup),  still  I  a 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Queen  in  her  best  state  w 
far,  very  far,  behind  this  splendid  and  unique  .flowe 
The  collection  here  is  rather  short  of  bizarres,  t! 
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Pilot  is  a  good  flamr,  of  fine  form,  marked  in  the  stvle  | 
of  Captain  White ;  the  colours  are  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  it  doQs  not  sliow  the  breeder  colour  as  tlie 
last-named  llower.  Competitor  is  a  variety  of  singularly 
good  properties,  with  a  drawback,  which  I  am  bound 
in  justice  to  notice  ;  it  is  slightly  tinged  at  the  base, 
otherwise  the  feathering  is  sharp,  form  and  colour  good ; 
iud  most  certainly  were  it  not  for  this  defect,  it  is  a 
most  superb  shoiv-flower.  There  are  some  other  flamed 
bizarres,  only  one  of  which  needs  comment  ;  this  has  a 
perfect  cup,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  inside  is  purity  itself,  nith 
a  singularly  red  flame  up  the  centre  of  each  petal,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  feathering  ;  it  is  not  yet  named,  but 
■will  be  grown  and  admired  by  many. 

In  Roses  there  also  appeared  a  striking  deficiency, 
Lady  Stanley  behig  one  of  the  best ;  this  is  a  noble 
heavily-flamed  flower  ;  perhaps  the  colour  too  thickly 
laid  on  to  suit  some  tastes;  but  when  in  good  character, 
it  is  quite  a  favourite  here.  Fanny  Cerito  is  another  ; 
but  uot  so  good  as  the  preceding,  and  there  appears 
some  little  confusion  as  to  this  variety.  Lady  Flora,  as 
a  young  flower,  may  be  shown  .is  a  rose  ;  but  as  the 
bloom  ages,  it  becomes  a  decided  bybk-men  ;  it  is  a 
flower  of  very  fine  properties,  with  a  short  cup,  well 
formed,  thick  petal,  and  will  stand  in  bloom  for  a  month. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  all  this  flue  race  of  flowers 
■were  raised  from  a  feathered  bizarre,  known  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  Count  Villaflor,  and  Rose  Vesta. 

Jly  next  point  was  Stapleford,  near  Nottingham;  here 
I  arrived  in  time  for  the  exhibition,  and  found  many 
ilowers  broken  from  the  Chellaston  breeders,  the 
owners  of  which  were  perfectly  unacquainted  with  their 
names  ;  Sherwood's  varieties  were  also  fine,  Lady  Jlid- 
dleton  being  certainly  in  her  best  attire.  There  were 
-excellent  blooms  of  Lilliard  violet  or  Bienfait,  Lady 
Crew,  and  Royal  Sovereign,  Feathered  Triomphe  Royale, 
ilagnum  Bonums,  &c.,  in  abundance,  and  all  of  the 
finest  possible  strains.  The  ne.xt  day  I  proceeded  to 
Leeds  to  the  open  Yorkshire  show,  and  here  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  quantity  of  flowers  brought  together  was 
amazing;  as  a  matter  of  course  the  inferior  ones  greatly 
predomiuated,andRoseVestas,Uniques,Trafalgai-s,Crown 
JPrinceor  Sultana,  Sidney  Smiths,CountdeVirgennes,with 
many  others  of  like  pretensions,  crowded  the  room.  In 
fact,  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood  appear  rather  in 
-in  the  background  as  to  new  varieties,  though  they 
evidently  grow  well  what  they  have,  and  I  understand 
they  are  fast  infusing  new  blood  into  tlieir  collections, 
.and  appear  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
"  going  a-head."  After  the  judges  had  decided  on  the 
winning  pan,  the  flowers  were  brought  into  the  public 
xoom  for  inspection.  The  first  comprised  the  following 
flowers  : — Charles  X.,  Cotterell's  A'ictory,  Grand  Cid, 
Incomparable,  Count  de  Virgennes,  and  Unique.  The 
second  consisted  of  Royal  Sovereign,  Sanzio,  Incompa- 
rable, Vorhelm,  Bienfait,  Unique  and  Aglaia.  As  far 
as  externals  went,  the  judgment  appeared  to  me  to  be 
correct,  but  as  the  flowers  were  passed  round  the  room, 
I  perceived  that  Charles  X.,  in  the  first  pan,  had  been 
a  seven  petalled  flower.  This  with  me,  and  with  most 
judges  with  whom  I  m.ay  have  acted  in  concert,  would 
have  disquaUfied  the  pan.  I  entertain  the  greatest  re- 
:  spect  for  the  censors,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  they 
acted  up  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  supposing  that 
,  the  rule  of  judging  a  Tulip  and  other  florists'  flowers 
:  are  alike,  namely,  that  it  is  allowed  to  extract  or  re- 
move a  defective  petal,  but  thatjno'addition  can  be  made. 

Now,  in  all  regular-petaled  flowers  like  the  Tulip, 

where  six   petals   are  the  acknowledged  number  that 

-  form  the  cup,  I  most  certainly  think  that  five  petals  have 

:  as  much  right  to  win  as  seven  ;  and  though  one  may 

'  have  been  extracted,  to  bring  the  flower  down  to  the 

required  standard,  still  the  want  of  the  requisite  num- 

■  ber,  or  a  superfluity,  ought  in  either  case  to  disqualify. 
!-  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that,  during  the  many  years  I 
.'  Jiave  judged  flowers,  I  have  set  aside  blooms  otherwise 
;  unexceptionable,  and  that  judgment  has  never  yet  been 

■  impugned. —  JV. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Polato  Murrain.  —  I  have  this  year  had  for  the 
autumn  gathering  only  two  kinds  in  my  garden.  Bread- 
fruits and  a  red  Potato,  perhaps  a  sort  of  StaS'ord  Red. 
The  former  have  proved  far  superior,  in  their  powers  of 
resistance  to  the  disease,  to  the  others.  Of  the  Bread- 
fi'uits  about  three-quarters  were  good,  while  of  the  Reds 
hardly  one  tuber  in  20  was  sound,  nearly  the  whole 
crop  being  utterly  useless.  These  Reds  were  planted 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  as  some  Breadfruits  (the 
rows  of  the  former  adjoining  the  latter),  and  on  the 
very  same  day.  In  both  kinds  the  sound  Potatoes  were 
.always  at  the  most  remote  point  from  the  hauim,  the 
bad  ones  being  invariably  just  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and 
the  ends  of  the  tubers,  which  seemed  to  be  first  afl'ected, 
in  very  many  instances,  were  also  those  ends  attached 
to  the  haulm,  while  the  crowns  remained  quite  sound 
ind  good.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  conclusive 
svidence  that  the  disease  has  been  first  generated  in  the 
haulm  and  not  in  the  tuber,  and  has  been  invariably 
transmitted  downwards  by  the  elaborated  sap.  Many 
>f  the  Reds  were  quite  rotten,  the  inside  having  become 
J  brown  pulpy  semifluid  mass.  But  in  the  Breadfruits 
this  was  seldom  the  ease,  the  disease  being  confined 
!ither  to  the  haulm  end  or  to  a  circle  running  all  round 
:he  outer  edge  of  the  whole  Potato,  or  merely  to  a  few 
ipparently  isolated  patches,  so  that  in  most  tubers  there 
vill  be  X  sound  heart,  which  will  aflford  food  for  pigs,  if 
;ood  for  nothing  else.  Our  geological  stratum  is  chalk, 
vhich  insures  of  itself  good  drainage.  Field  Potatoes 
vre  Slid  to  be  better  than  garden  ones  here  generally. 


I  mean  in  being  less  afl'ected  by  this  disease. —  W.  II., 

Leatherhead. Having    planted    some    Ash- leaved 

Kidneys  in  my  garden  early  in  the  spring  7  inches  deep, 
I  find  them  nearly  all  affected  with  the  disease,  while  the 
same  seed  planted  a  little  later,  and  more  shallow,  are  not 
at  all  affected,  nor  are  any  other  soits  in  the  garden 
which  are  planted  shallow.  It  is  my  opinion,  from  the 
observations  and  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  the  com- 
plaint is  entirely  the  oft'oct  of  wet  ;  that  it  w  ill  not  infect 
other  Pot.atoes  in  conLict  with  it  farther  than  any  other 
decay  affecting  either  vegetables  or  fruit,  and  that  on 
exposure  to  the  air  the  moisture  is  absorbed  ;  aud  that 
when  cooked  it  is  not  injurious  to  us,  nor,  when  raw,  to 
cattle. — n.  C.  Browne,  Tamworlh. In  order  to  pre- 
serve seed  for  next  year's  crop,  of  which  the  murrain 
will  cause  a  great  scarcity,  I  dried  some  of  the  best  sorts 
aud  rolled  each  Potato  in  paper.  This  was  done  a 
month  ago,  aud  they  are  now,  and  promise  to  continue, 
per.''ectly  sound.  They  are  kept  iu  a  dry  and  cool  place. 
The  disease  hereabouts  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 

lightning  early  in  the  summer Z.,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

1  have  nearly  2  roods  of  Potatoes  planted  in  my 

garden,  the  sorts  being  Ash-leaved,  whicli  were  planted 
in  the  end  of  February  ;  Sliaws,  planted  at  the  same 
time  ;  aud  a  Pink-eyed  and  a  Scotch  Red,  which  were 
planted  in  April.  The  garden  contains  difl'erent  kinds 
of  soil,  viz.  : — black  mould,  a  light  loam  upon  a  gravelly 
bottom,  about  15  inches  in  depth,  and  a  stiflfloam.  I 
first  dug  the  Ash-leaved  and  Shaws,  about  the  20th  of 
June,  the  former  in  black  mould  aud  the  latter  in  stifi' 
loam,  at  which  time  there  was  no  appearauce  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  at  the  end  of  July,  from  the  same  places,  I 
found  the  Potatoes  diseased.  The  cause,  therefore, 
whatever  it  may  be,  did  not  apparently  exist  till  the 
middle  of  July  ;  and  that  moisture  was  either  the  cause 
or  medium  is,  I  think,  certain,  for  this  has  been,  from 
early  in  June,  a  decidedly  wet  season.  The  Red  and 
Pink-eyed  Potatoes  are  the  least  aS'ected,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  theh'  possessing  a  large  proportion  of  farina, 
which  does  not  decompose  readily,  preserving  its  cha- 
racter even  in  frosted  tubers.  In  these  I  have  not 
more  than  l-50th  bad,  but  in  the  early  kinds  one  half 
are  afl'ected.  The  latter  average  from  5,  to  8  lbs.  of 
farina  to  the  \  cwt.,  but  the  former  sorts  jield  14  or 
16  lbs.,  showing,  as  regards  nutriment,  their  great  supe- 
riority. In  early  sorts  the  farina  is  not  fully  developed, 
being  fibrous  and  watery,  and  the  tubers  are  not  so 
wholesome  as  when  two-thirds  grown.  I  have  not  heard 
of  an  instance  where  the  aS'ected  Potatoes  have  injured 
pigs ;  on  the  contrary,  I  can  mention  several  parties 
who  have  for  the  last  month  been  givmg  bad  Pota- 
toes, without  washing,  boiling,  or  other  preparation, 
to  pigs,  which  received  no  other  food  ;  and  this  being 
contrary  to  the  genei'al  opinion,  I  personally  visited  the 
parties  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact.  The  affected  Potato 
cannot  be  cured  ;  and  I  believe  the  soil  is  cot  capable, 
from  having  once  grown  them,  of  producing  the  disease 
next  season  ;  and  that  the  chlorides  and  other  purifiers 
are,  so  far,  useless.  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  1  attribute  it 
wholly  to  electrical  agency.  During  the  summer  the 
atmosphere  has  been  very  much  charged  with  electric 
fluid,  the  moist  state  of  the  skin  of  the  haulm  acting  as 
a  powerful  conductor,  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  roots, 
and  in  its  passage  over  the  surface,  and  from  thence  to 
the  next  best  conductor — probably  another  Potato — it 
has  produced  the  appearances  whicluwe  perceive.  The 
skin  and  tissue  at  the  surface  of  the  Potato  (but  not  the 
farina),  loses  vitality  from  the  conducting  power  of  the 
watery  state,  aud  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  fluid, 
and  which  effect  is  probably  increased  when  a  ready 
conductor  is  not  at  hand.  Upon  this  principle  Potatoes 
grown  on  stiff  soil  on  clay  bottom  will  turn  out  the 
worst  ;  and  on  gravelly,  or  other  porous  soils, 
freer  from  disease.  When  first  attacked,  vitality  is 
neai'ly  destroyed,  by  the  sap  being  changed  in  cha- 
racter and  obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels  ; 
the  leaves  and  haulm  become,  as  is  usual  in  autumn, 
yellow,  but  from  a  different  cause,  aud  fungus  may  or 
may  not  generate  itself  in  consequence  of  this  prema- 
ture decay.  Some  of  Professor  Morren's  observations 
I  think  are  wrong.  He  ascribes  the  disease  to  damp- 
ness and  cold  air.  -A  damp  summer  of  itself  is  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  and  when  well 
moulded  up,  cold  air  cannot  effect  it.  Besides,  I  find 
Potatoes  lying  on  the  surface,  and  consequently  green, 
not  attacked  at  all,  the  air,  as  it  were,  "  case-hardening" 
them  ;  and  these  Potatoes  are  not  attacked  with  insects, 
but  the  wire-worm,  &c.,  if  there  are  any,  very  much 
infest  the  diseased  tubers.  I  should  say  the  Potatoes 
cease  to  grow  when  first  attacked,  from  the  absorbents, 
which  take  up  and  afford  them  nutrition,  being  de- 
stroyed. I  am  told  by  a  friend  at  Wantage,  in  Berks, 
that  several  old  farmers  spoke  of  seeing  "  white  rain  " 
fall  during  August,  and  expected  unfavourable  effects 
from  it.  What  this  white  rain  may  have  been  I  cannot 
tell,  but  blight  has  been  very  prevalent ;  and,  as  I 
before  observed,  an  iradue  electric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  also  been  prevalent.  About  1 6  years  ago  I 
published,  in  the  "  Jlechanics'  Magazine,"  the  method 
as  practised  by  me  of  obtaining  Potato  flour,  its  valuable 
uses,  particularly  in  fattening  pigs  ;  and  the  valuable 
application  of  the  residue  of  the  root  when  boiled, 
for  previously  feeding  the  store  pigs  with.  Pigs 
fed    only   upon    Potatoes    thus    managed,    will    fatten 

fast,  and  make  fine  Pork. — G.  L.  SmartI,  Enfield. 

Very  little  of  the  murrain  has  appeared  in  Yorkshire, 
but  there  certainly  are  decided  instances  of  it.  I  have 
been  taking  up  my  Potatoes  for  three  days,  and  a  more 
beautiful,  healthy,  and  abundant  crop  I  never  had — 


not  a  single  diseased  Potato  occurs — either  in  the  haulm 
or  tuber.  The  circumstances  are  as  follow : — The 
Potato  is  called  the  "  Irish  Red  ;"  seed  grown  upon  my 
own  fanu  last  year,  planted  the  29th  of  April  whole 
tubers.  The  ridges  were  manured  with  3  cwt.  of 
African  guano  only.  The  soil  was  a  thin  peat  upon 
grey  and  yellow  sand,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  very  bad  land.  It  was  Gras.",  very 
uulevel,  and  in  the  .lutumn  of  1843  I  had  it  dug 
with  the  spade,  w  ith  a  view  to  give  employment  to  some 
of  the  labourers  then  out  of  employment.  It  was  sown 
with  Oats,  and  was  a  bad  crop.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  1845,  it  was  ploughed,  set  in  ridges,  guano  sown 
broadcast,  and  a  horse-hoe  passed  along  the  ridges  to 
mix  the  guano  intimately  with  the  soil.  A  portion  wag 
done  with  fai-myard  manure  alone,  and  two  ridges  with 
nothing.  All  were  an  excellent  crop  except  that  with- 
out any  manure,  where  they  were  small,  but  all  were 
quite  free  from  the  disease.  I  always  allow  my  Pota- 
toes to  be  quite  ripe.  I  think  this  essential  both  for 
preservation  and  for  seed.  I  never  have  had  any  curl  or 
dry  rot  smce  I  planted  in  the  month  of  April,  which  I 
invariably   do. — jl/.  jl/.  Milbnrn,    Thonifield,   Thirsk. 

Having  been  particular  in  my  examination  of  the 

plant,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  spot  on  the  leaf, 
which  attracted  my  attention  in  less  than  a  week  after 
its  appearauce,  I  feel  confident  that  your  explanation  is 
quite  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  atmospherical  and  not 
terrestrial  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  caused  by  the  want 
of  due  ventilation,  evaporation  being  stopped  by  the 
damp  and  cloudy  weather  of  July  and  August.  Pre- 
viously the  plants  grew  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity  aud  luxuriance,  so  that  the  disease  is  more  like 
apoplexy  than  anything  else.  I  found  that  when  the 
disease  first  showed  itself  on  the  leaf  that  the  tubers 
were  sound  to  all  appeai-ance,  but  when  dug  up  for  some 
time  some  showed  the  "  plague-spot ;"  but  if  the  Pota- 
toes were  forward  enough  to  be  dug  up  before  the 
disease  appeared  on  the  leaf  they  are  still  sound.  The 
kinds  I  have  examined  are  an  early  Kidney,  and  an 
early  round  Potato,  having  no  particular  name,  aud 
both  having  been  grown  on  the  same  spot  for  12  years  ; 
and  of  the  later  sorts,  the  Peach  aud  the  Red  Rough 
are  the  only  two  I  grow.  These  are  but  little  affected, 
yet  I  find  that  every  hill  has  one  or  more  bad  tubers. 
The  diseased  tubers  of  the  early  sorts  are  now  shooting 
out  in  the  ground  where;  there  is  a  sound  eye  in  the 
root,  and  I  have  this  day  seen  some  with  nearly  half  the 
tuber  decayed,  and  from  the  other  a  shoot  of  2  inches 
long,  looking  fresh  and  healthy.  This  has  suggested 
to  me  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  save  seed  for  next 
year  by  autumn-planting  ;  and  I  mean  to  proceed^thus : 
Have  all  dug  up  as  soon  as  I  can,  take  out  the  sound 
ones,  and  leave  those  partially  diseased  on  the  ground 
to  green,  if  they  will,  for  about  a  week  or  10  days,  an(3 
then  to  plant  them  as  for  a  crop.  Should  they  rot 
nothing  wiU  be  lost  ;  for  I  consider  they  are  more 
likely  to  rot  above  ground,  and  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  plant  again  if  seed  can  be  procured  ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  grow,  as  the  very  early  sprouting  o£ 
the  diseased  tuber  (the  healthy  ones  not  having  made 
the  least  shoot)  shows  that  Nature  is  taking  her  own 
course  to  preserve  the  plant.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
plant  in  the  same  ground,  but  without  fresh  manure,  as 
I  do  not  wish  to  urge  vegetation  too  fast,  as  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  disease  is  only  infectious  by  contact, 
and  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  gromid,  but  solely  caused 
by  the  absence  of  sun,  and  excess  of  cold  and  damp. 
The  sound  tubers  I  shall  put  on  a  dry  floor  iu  a  bam 
exposed  to  air,  and  with  very  little  light,  and  keep  them 
there,  culling  out  the  diseased  ones  as  they  appear ;  and 
after  a  month,  or  when  quite  dry,  put  them  into  a  dark 
dry  cellar  made  on  pm-pose  to  stow  away  roots.  I  may  ' 
add,  that  although,  iu  this  district,  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  ;"the  Potatoes  are  quite  rotten,  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  the  disease  has  spread  so  decidedly  through 
every  field  or  patch  as  to  warrant  so  complete  a  panic 
as  h.is  occurred.  The  diseased  tubers  have  been  given 
to  hogs,  by  several  of  my  workmen,  without  any  ill 

effect J.  M.    Tylden,   Milsied,    Sitlingbourne. 

Last  winter  my  employer  gave  me  instructions  to  pre- 
pare a  piece  of  ground  for  a  nursery,  out  of  an  old 
pasture  close — the  extent  about  3  acres,  the  soil  being 
deep  loam  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  About  the  third  week 
in  April  I  planted  1  acre  with  Potatoes,  viz.,  Ash- 
leaved  Kidneys  and  Golden-dones,  the  ground  receiving 
no  manure  of  any  sort.  The  leaves  became  spotted 
about  the  end  of  -\ugust,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night the  stems  were  dead,  and  I  feared  the  crop  was 
lost.  Last  week  I  dug  them  up,  and  to  my  agreeable 
surprise,  out  of  a  crop  of  400  bushels  only  between 
5  or  6  bushels  were  at  all  infected,  and  the  most  of  thenj 
were  in  a  little  hollow  where  the  wet  had  remained 
stagnant.  1  fiud  the  largest  tubers  are  more  infected 
by  the  disease  than  the  small  ones.  I  can  only  attri- 
bute such  good  success  to  theground  being  so  well  drained 
some  few  years  ago,  and  to  the  absence  of  manure.— 
J.  M'F.,  Oxfordshire. 

Potatoes  in  Scotland. — The  Potato- crop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  h.as  in  general  a  very  promising 
appearance,  and  no  serious  complaints  are  to  be  heard, 
from  any  quarter,  of  f.\ilures  caused  by  disease  or  other- 
wise. But,  nevertheless,  I  must  allow,  that  any  which 
I  have  seen  dug  from  the  ground,  in  this  locality,  are 
somewhat  deficient  iu  size  and  number,  although  not  in 
quality,  to  those  of  last  season.  On  taking  a  survey  of 
the  Potato  fields  around  us,  I  find  that  the  more 
elevated  ones,  which  have  suffered  least  from  the  soak- 
ing rains  of  June  and  August,  have  now  assumed  the 
yellow  leaf,  and  the  Potatoes  are  much  better  grown 
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than  those  reared  on,  comparatively,  low  marshy  soils, 
■which  at  all  times  retain  a  greater  degree  of  humidity 
than  the  former ;  and  where  the  hoar-frosts  and  rimy 
mornings,  which  pay  us  au  annual  visit,  ahout  the  end 
of  September,  have  in  some  places  left  the  foot-prints 
of  premature  decay.  However,  should  the  dry  weather, 
■which  now  enables  the  husbandman  and  farmer  to 
gather  their  sheafy  store  to  the  stack-yard,  l;eep  up  as 
it  now  promises,  and  enable  them  to  secure  this  other 
valuable  portion  of  their  crop  also,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  any  deficiency  arising  from  .-my  cause  what- 
ever may  be  classed  among  the  mimiticB  of  temporary 
evils,  and  w  lU  be,  consequently,  very  little  felt  by  any 
class  of  the  community. — G.  £>.,  Forfar,  Sept.  29. 

Potatoes  ill  Ireland. — The  ra'Viiges  of  the  Potato- 
murrain  have  not  appeared  here  yet ;  but  there  lias 
been  a  disease  in  tliis  locality  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  which  has  done  much  mischief ;  instead  of  com- 
mencing above  ground,  it  seems  to  commence  with  the 
decay  of  the  old  set.  The  tubers  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  are  attacked  with  dark-coloured  ulcerated 
blotches,  which  soon  spreadover  thewhole  tuber,and  end 
in  putrefaction  ;  meanwhile,  tlie  plant  becomes  languid, 
the  leaves  have  a  sickly  yellow  colour;  yet  the  plant 
still  exists,  and  forms  more  tubers,  which  are  also  at- 
tacked and  carried  off;  the  plant  becoming  more  and 
more  unhealthy,  most  frequently  dies  a  montli  or  six 
■weeks  before  the  healthy  plants  arrive  at  maturity.  Nor 
does  the  evil  rest  here ;  such  tubers  as  escape  tlie  rav- 
ages of  the  disease  in  summer,  are  attacked  after  tliey 
are  dug  during  the  whole  winter;  so  that  before  the 
planting  season  again  arrives,  the  stock  is  in  many  cases 
completely  destroyed.  Tlie  disease  is  quite  local,  it  is 
not  known  beyond  six  or  eight  miles  fi'ora  here  in  any 
direction.  Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  such  as 
having  sets  from  a  great  distance,  planting  in  drills  in- 
stead of  beds  (which  is  the  common  mode  of  planting 
here),  planting  in  ground  which  has  not  been  broken 
np  for  a  long  time,  planting  very  thinly,  &c,  &c. ;  but 
almost  all  tlie  tri.als  have  been  attended  with  failure. 
One  method,  however,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  seems 
to  remedy  the  evil ;  that  is  greening  or  sunning  the  sets ; 
for  the  last  two  years  those  planted  in  the  garden  have 
undergone  that  process,  and  there  has  been  no  failure; 
previously,  they  were  as  much  diseased  in  the  garden  as 
in  the  field.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  this  season 
in  the  field,  and  from  a  partial  examination  seems  to 
have  answered  equally  well ;  but  the  crop  ■will  be  dug  in 
a  day  or  two,  when  you  shall  know  the  result.  Enclosed 
are  some  diseased  stems,  with  the  l.ate  growth  of  tubers 
attached. —  T.  P.  Elliot,  Florence  Court.  [We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  this  disease  is  our  English  murrain  in 
a  mild  form.] 

Potatoes  and  Salt. — In  a  late  Number  you  inquire 
■whether  any  one  has  used  salt  in  planting  Potatoes.  I 
have  not  done  this  ;  but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
Imow  that  I  dressed  three  half-acres  of  newly  and  well- 
drained  peaty  meadow,  just;  before  breaking  up  for  Po- 
tatoes, and  which  were  equally  well  worked  and  manured 
afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 
When 


Ko. 


Lime. 


5  one-iiorse 
carts. 


Ditto. 


Salt. 


3  "Win.  bush, 


3  "Win.  bush. 


planted. 


April  24 
and  25. 

April25. 
May  1. 


Kind  of  Potato. 


1,  First  early  ; 

2,  Second  eai-ly  ; 

3,  Higliland  early. 
fl,  Strawberry,  late; 
(2,  Orange  early. 

( 1,  Purple  Kidney 
( (late) ;  2,  Highland 
t^early. 


The  lime  and  salt  were  ploughed  in  immediately  (Jan.  11) 
after  the  salt  was  sown.  No.  1.  AU  tops,  except  first 
early,  gone  long  ago,  but  apparently  from  frost ;  tops 
of  first  early  all  killed  night  of  Sept.  22  ;  I  find  no 
tubers  affected  yet,  but  a  mouldiness  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  haulm  of  many.  No.  2.  Ditto.  No.  3.  Far  more 
of  the  mould,  and  a  worse  appearance.  The  Potatoes 
in  my  garden   (very  dry,  sand),  much  as  No.   1. — A 

Constant  Reader. Perh.aps  there  is  no  person  in  the 

Isle  of  Thanet  more  interested  in  the  gi'owth  of  PoLa- 
toes  than  myself.  I  generally  plant  about  20  acres, 
and  purchase  about  100  acres,  (which  on  an  average 
produce  about  10,000  sacks,)  for  the  London  market. 
With  reference  to  the  disease,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
same  as  that  with  which  we  were  visited  last  yeai-,  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  check  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
commencing  in  the  top,  producing  premature  death, 
and  thus  causing  decay  in  many  of  the  tubers.  I  am 
sori7  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that  it  is  as  general 
and  as  fatal  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  as  it  is  anywhere. 
All  my  Potatoes  are  affected  with  it,  and  they  are  of 
various  sorts — Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  Sheep-tail  Kidneys, 
Irish  Kidneys,  Jersey  Blues,  and  Yorkshire  Regents. 
I  expected  (from  the  tilth)  about  120  sacks  per  acre, 
but  shall  not  get  above  20  sacks  per  acre,  and  .about 
half  of  them  will  be  totally  useless.'  Our  earliest  Pota- 
toes are,  generally  speaking,  rather  best,  as  they  seemed 
to  attain  their  maturity  before  the  appearance  of  the 
disease;  still,  even  where  they  have  been  got  up  and 
stored  in  a  satisfactory  state  (ripening  too  soon  from 
the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  in  July),  they  are 
showing  symptoms  of  decay  as  extensive  as  those  which 
have  remained  in  the  ground.  I  must  also  add  that 
our  chalkiest  and  driest  fields,  and  even  those  of  the 
driest  which  were  manured  with  a  portion  of  sea-weed, 
are  amongst  the  worst  of  the  bad.  I  have  8  acres  on 
the  top  of  Broadstairs-hill  (land  almost  as  high  as  any 
in  our  elevated  locality)  that  are  extremely  bad.  My 
neighbour  has  30  acres  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
close  to  the  sea,  which  he  is  now  selling  at  '.Ws.  per 
acre,  which  fact  (when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  sometimes 


bought  his  Potitoes  for  IS/,  per  acre)  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  his  loss.  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the 
whole  island,  and  the  principal  Potato-growing  districts 
of  East  Kent,  and  in  every  variety  of  soil,  and  under 
every  variety  of  treatment,  and  from  plants  of  every 
description  obtained  from  dift'erent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, all,  witliout  exception,  are  affected.  The  pl.an  of 
storing  which  I  recommend,  .and  shall  adopt,  is, 
to  pile  the  sound  Pot.atoes,  as  dry  as  possible,  in 
ridges  (without  dirt)  3  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
brought  to  a  point  .at  the  top — to  cover  them  over  with 
straw — let  them  lay  a  month  in  this  state,  then  look 
them  over  I'ery  carefully  ;  store  the  sound  ones  again 
in  a  simil.ar  way,  and  when  the  winter  sets  in,  cover 
th«  banks  with  stable-dung,  so  as  to  secure  them  from 
frost. — James  Smeed,  Bromsion,  St.  Peter's,  Thanet. 
From  the  observations  I  have  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  saline  proper- 
ties of  the  sea-air  do  not  prevent  the  disease,  as  some 
fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  have  partially, 
and  some  have  completely  tailed  ;  others  are  at  the 
present  time  looking  quite  healthy  in  the  hiiulm,  and 
the  tubers  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected.  Now,  does  it 
not  appear  probable  that,  if  the  sea-air  had  any  influ- 
ence on  the  prevailing  malady,  it  would  have  been  more 
general  in  its  effects  ;  .at  any  rate,  on  those  similarly 
situated !  Tlie  sea-girt  Island  of  Jei-sey  gives  a 
strong  proof  of  the  non-effect  of  the  saline  air  on  this 
malady.  .A.nd,  again,  with  regard  to  the  effect  salt  has 
had,  when  applied  to  the  Potato  at  the  time  of  planting, 
a  patch  of  ground  in  my  garden  was  planted  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  in  the  following  manner  :— the  rows 
were  opened  with  the  spade  about  4  inches  deep,  the 
sets  were  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  trench  ;  the 
first  lot  was  covered  with  refuse  manure,  the  second 
with  lime  in  a  hall-slaked  state,  the  third  had  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  sets,  and  the 
fourth  was  covered  with  long  frcsh-cul;  Grass  ;  they  all 
came  up  about  the  same  time,  and  were  very  strong  in 
the  haulm,  till  within  the  last  fortnight,  when  the  tops 
began  to  die  away  very  rapidly,  and  they  were  all  cut  off 
about  a  week  since.  The  tubers  have  just  been  lifted, 
and  I  find  the  resuU  with  regard  to  the  murrain  to  be 
as  follows  : — Those  manured  with  refuse  dung  were 
affected,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  to  .about  5  per  cent.  ; 
those  with  lime,  10  per  cent.  ;  those  with  s.alt,  about 
the  same  as  the  first  ;  but  those  covered  with  fresh- cut 
Grass,  I  do  not  think  the  loss  amounts  to  1  per  cent. 
The  Pot.atoes,  a  pale-red  Kidney  ;  they  go  here  by  the 
name  of  Farmers.  The  soil  light,  resting  on  a  mixed 
subsoil,  consisting  of  gr.avel  and  clay. —  G.  S.  H.,  Nichol- 

astan,   Glamnrfjanshire.  • -I    have   about   1     acre    of 

garden-ground  about  half  planted  with  Pot.ates,  .and  it 
is  situated  within  the  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and 
abundantly  manuicd  with  sea-weed.  The  result  is  as 
follows: — First,  my  Ash  Kidneys,  planted  in  November 
in  very  light  soil,  are  very  little  affected  ;  Cornish 
Kidneys,  pkanted  in  December  in  light  soil,  are  mox-e 
than  half  affected  ;  Pink  frame,  in  clay  soil,  about  one- 
third  aflected  ;  Early  Shaw,  in  clay  soil,  a  total  failure  ; 
Chapman's  Kidney,  planted  in  June  and  July  (some  in 
clay  soil,  and  some  in  very  light  soil),  two  parts  out  of 
three  aifected.  All  the  above  were  planted  after  the 
spade,  and  covered  with  sea-weed.  I  have  about  2  rods 
of  Chapman's  Kidney,  planted  .as  hate  .as  the  Gth  August, 
which  have  been  lookin"-  remarkably  green  and  well, 
until  within  the  last  ibvinight,  but  they  are  now  com- 
pletely cut  off  with  the  disease  ;  so  sea-^weed  lias  not 
given  me  any  protection  whatsoever. — James    Wood, 

Harwich,  Esse.v. This   parish    extends    along   the 

shores  of  Mount's- bay,  and  consequently  a  constant  de- 
posit of  saline  particles  is  going  on,  more  especially 
when  we  have  heavy  gales  from  the  south.  Sea-weed 
also  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes, 
as  also  the  beach-sand.  The  result  of  extensive  in- 
quiries has  shown  that  no  parish  in  our  neighbourhood 
has  suffered  to  an  equal  extent  -with  ourselves.  We 
must,  therefore,  admit  the  conclusion  that  the  applica- 
tion of  salt,  at  least  by  Nature,  has  not  proved  any  pre- 
ventive  of  the   terrible  scourge. —  PF.   IV.    IVingfleld, 

Gabriel C-)  Vicaiaye,  Penzance. 1  have  made  acircuit 

of  several  miles  around  this  place  (Teignmouth, 
Devon)  and  have  found  only  one  instance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  own  crop,  where  the  Potatoes  are  not  affected 
with  the  murrain  inland,  as  well  as  on  the  very  top  of 
the  sea-cliffs.  In  a  field  where  I  found  that  they  were 
not  diseased,  I  inquired  what  manui-e  had  been  used, 
and  the  reply  was,  fresh  sea-weed.  My  own  crop  is 
pkanted  on  a  high  exposed  hill,  in  a  light  gravelly  soil, 
on  a  subsoil  of  sharp  gravel.     The  manure  I  used  was 

1  load  of  stable-dung,  2  loads  of  ashes  of  burnt  weeds, 

2  cwt.  guano,  and  2  cwt.  salt  per  acre,  mixed  together, 
and  sown  in  the  furrows  30  inches  apart,  before  plant- 
ing the  sets  ;  the  greater  number  of  wdiich  were  whole 
Potatoes.  I  was  informed  that  I  should  have  very 
poor,  watery,  close  Potatoes  ;  because  always  when  salt 
or  guano  was  used,  they  were  sure  jto  be  so,  and, 
■as  I  had  used  both,  they  would  be  very  bad.  But,  in- 
stead of  being  so,  I  never  had  better  Potatoes  ;  when 
dressed,  tliey  are  like  balls  of  flour.  The  sorts  I  had 
pliinted  were  Early  Whites,  planted  in  the  middle  of 
April.  I  took  them  up  in  August,  and  out  of  every 
100  score  not  quite  2  score  were  bad,  and  in  those  the 
disease  was  only  skin-deep,  and  has  not  extended  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  those  were  found  ne.ar  the  surface. 
Early  reds  (affected  with  the  curl)  were  planted  on  the 
16  th  and  17  th  of  May.  The  two  former  have  been 
taken  up  this  week,  and  are  not  affected.  There  is  a 
large  crop  of  blues,  but  the  reds  are  small  ;  the  late 
reds  ai-e  as  green  and  luxuriant  as  ever.    I  have  also 
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some  Mangold  Wurzel  Potatoes  planted   on    the   20th 
May,  which  also  appear  to  have  escaped.     In  the  fields 
adjoining  mine  half  of  the  crops  are  rotten,  and  in  some 
parts  the  whole  of  them  are  gone.     Potatoes  here  are 
rising  rapidly  in  price  ;   they  were  down  to  5rf.  per 
score,  and  they  are  now  1  Od. — Courlenay  M,  Kingdon. 
Beck's  Seedling  Pelargoniums. — As  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  respecting  the  terms  'on  which  I 
have  sent  out  my  seedling  Pelargoniums,  and  in  some 
instances  considerable  censure,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
space  in  your  columns  to  reply  to  them,  believing  that  a 
principle  being  involved,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers  generally.     The  points  of  objection  are, 
first:  that  I  require  pre-payment;  and,  secondly,  that  I 
make  no  allowance  to  the  trade.     In  reply  to  the  first 
objection,  experience  has  taught  me  that,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  bad  debts  must  be  incurred  when  credit  is 
given,  it  is  necessary  as  a  principle  of  business  to  take 
this  into  consideration   when  estimating  the  charge  at 
■which  such  business  can  be  done  ;  in  other  words  those 
that  do  p.ay  must  pay  more,  because  there  are  those 
who  do  not  pay  at  all,  or  very  badly.     Again,  experience 
has   taught   me  the  expense  in  time,  Sc,  of  keeping 
accounts  is  not  the  only  one ;  bills  have  to  be  made  out, 
and  unhappily  a  great  many  have  to  be  applied  for  re- 
peatedly, till,  disgusted  with  the  task,  one  is  ready  to  wish 
there  was  a  commercial  barn-door  where  you  could  affix 
the  names  of  defaulters  as  the  g.amekeepers  do  vermin, 
dare  s.ay  the  proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronic; 
find  it  the  case  with  some  advertisers,  and  no  doubt, 
if  there  ivere  none  such,  others  wlio  use  this  channel  oE 
communication,  myself  amoug  the  number,  would  have 
to  pay  less.     But  the  extra  charge  on  those  who  do  pay 
is  not  the  only  evil.     We  often  see  it  stated  :  "  orders 
will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation."     Now,  if  this  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  v/orst  to  pay  being  the  most 
ready  to  order,  they  obtain  the  first  selection,  and  con- 
sequently the  best  plants.     This  I  resolved  should  not 
be  the  case  with  my  seedlings,  and  having  resolutely 
refused  to  reserve  plants  for  any  one,  even  my  intimate 
friends,  ivithout  prepayment,  those  ivho  have  remitted 
m.ay  rest  assured  the  evil  I  last  alluded  to  has  not  beer 
infiicted  on  them.     For  the  second  objection,  that  ol 
making  no  allowance  to   the  trade,  I  can  only  say  thai 
I  expected  "  the  trade  "  would  have  been  the  principa' 
purchasers,  as  I   am  well  known  to  a    great  many  o 
them,  and  I  framed  the  list  accordingly.     I  had  no  aid 
of  any  private  growers  purchasing  the  set ;  I  m.arkei 
them  at  10/.  10s.  for  the  13  varieties,  which   I  though 
them    worth    to     that     interest,    as     a    very    usefu 
lot   of  flowers  for  either  sale  or  e.thibition ;  six  gol 
medals,  or  their  value,  proved  they  were  such  to  me 
Ready  money,  is  a  diiticult  person  to  ask  questions  o) 
Had   I  mentioned  two  prices,  one  for  the  public,  and 
less  one  for  the  trade,  it  would  h.ave  involved  my  askin, 
every  unknown  purchaser  whether  he  ■was  a  dealer  c 
not,  and  there  is  no   doubt  as  to  the  answer  I  shoul 
have  received.      If  it   had  been,  what  it  most  likel 
would,    "  there    is   my  money,   send  it  back,   or   th 
plants,"  I  am  too  much  of  a  man  of  business   to   le 
fly  "  a  bird  in  the  hand,"  and  too  fond  of  fair  play  f 
let  one  man  pay  \Zl.  13s.  when  another  in  circumstance 
which  I  might  have  every  reason  to  suppose  precise! 
similar,  paid   but  10/.     My  plan  is,  however,  on  tria 
The  plants  engaged  to  this  time  are  gone  to  their  seven 
destinations,  and  I   shall  be  glad  if  it  forms  the  con 
mencement  of  a  more  healthy  system  of  sending  oi 
horticultural  novelties. —  Edward  Beck,  Worton  Cottag. 
Seedling  Pelargoniums. — I  was  prevented  from  ai 
swering  last  week  the  query  put  to  me  by  "A.  BalstO' 
of  Poole  Nursery,"  in  reference  toniy  communication  ( 
seedling  Pelargoniums.     He  inquires  "  What  is  to  pr 
vent  my  sending  out  these  plants  (his  seedlings  of  tl 
present  year)  immediately,  if  I  choose  to  do  so,  which 
shall  not."     My  answer  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  t; 
notorious  uncertainty  of  seedlings  of  the  first  year  mai 
taining  their  character  in  the  second  or  future  years 
cultivation,  ought  to  prevent  any  nurseryman  who 
anxious    to    uphold    his  reputation  from  sending  c 
plants  which  are  so  vei-y  liable  to  disappoint  the  exptj 
tations  of  himself  and  his  customers.     In  the  seco 
place,  I  contend  that  no  plants  ought  to  be  sent  < 
without  having  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  judg 
in  whose  competency  and  impartiality  the  public, 
well  as  the  seller,  can  place  full  confidence.     It  is 
very  fine  to  tell  us  poor  amateurs  that  if  we  are  cheai 
by  some  pufiing  nurseryman,  we  should  "  mark  hi) 
mark  him  well,  and  let  him  h.ave  his  deserts."     But  t 
■writer  does  not  inform  us  how  this  said  marking  is  j 
be  .accomplished.     His  words  savour  much  of  the  hor' 
whip,  but  of  course  he  does  not  mean  that  sort  of  ma 
ing.     Well,  if  you  publicly  advertise  him,  you  rem 
yourself  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  for  he  may  assu 
that  his  judgment  of  the  flowers  that  have  disappoin 
you  is  better  than  yours,  and  how  are  you  to  prove  i ' 
not  ?     It  is  true  you  ra.ay  "  mark  him"  by  refusing 
deal  with  him  in  future,  but  that  is  no  recompence 
your  loss  .and  disappointment,  and  leaves  him  at  lib* 
to  cheat  some  one  else  just  as  he  cheated  you;  for  tl! 
false  advertisements,  like  Joseph  Ady's  letters,  majl 
continued  for  many  a  long  year,  and  still  catch  s< 
new  victims.     Depend  upon  it,  the  only  eifectual  wa; 
protecting  the  public,  and  of  serving  the  respectl 
nurseryman  (which  I  am  most  .anxious  to  do),  is  to  " ' 
the  stable  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen,"  in  the 
recommended  in  my  former  communication.     It  is 
excuse  to  say  that  seedlings  of  the  current  year  car  'I 
be  got  into  bloom  in  time  for  the  metropolitan  exh 
tions,  since  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether  i 
are  shown  in  that  year  or  not ;  the  exhibition  will 
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ought  to  decide  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  flower  for  the  pub- 
lie,  and  for  which  the  Medals  of  tlio  Hortlcultiiral  So- 
ciety arc  most  judiciously  given,  is  that  of  the  second 
year  of  blooming,  and  surely  he  must  be  a  dunce  in  his 
profession  who  could  not  get  seedlings  of  18J5  ready 
for  exhibition  in  IGiG.—yliili-PiiJf',  IVallon.  [We  do 
not  think  that  any  such  evil  as  this  writer  represents 
exists  among  nurserymen,  wlio  are  generally  most  re- 
spectable persona  :  but  if  it  is  so,  and  we  must  interfere, 
why  then  we  will  do  so,  and  the  names  of  ofi'cndcrs  must 
he  exposed.] 

T/ic  Wealher. — I  beg  to  state  that  we  had  two  very 
severe  frosty  nights,  in  this  neighbourhrind,  on  the  22il 
and  23d  ult.,  which  destroyed  all  my  Dahli.is — not  a 
single  solitary  flower  having  escaped  its  elTects.  Many 
annuals  were  also  hilled,  among  the  prettiest  of  which, 
to  my  taste,  was  the  beautiful  Ilihiscus  Africanus. 
Several  greenhouse  plants,  which  were  placed  out  of 
doors,  suffered  more  or  less,  such  ns  Ericas,  Pelargo- 
niums, Salvias,  Ileliotropiums,  Genista-s,  Epacrises,  I'ul- 
tenreas,  &c. ;  even  the  beautiful  deciduous  shrub,  the 
Button-wood  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis),  suffered  con- 
siderably. I  may  also  remaric,  that  my  Peas  were 
almost  destroyed.  French  Beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris), 
and  Scarlet-runners  (P.niultiHorus),are  totallydetroyed. 
A  catiistrophe  like  this,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  I 
never  remenibcr  to  have  witnessed.  The  nearest  ap- 
proiich  to  it  wag,  I  believe,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October, 
184'2,  when  I  had  all  my  Dahlias  killed  ;  being  a 
difference  of  10  days  against  the  current  year. —  \V. 
Boardman,  Fal/owlieUl,  near  Manchester. 


Societies. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Sept.  5. — The  President  iu  the  cliair. — The  Secretary 
announced  that  British  plants  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  Bossey,  V.  P,  ;  Dr.  Dewar  ;  Dr.  Wood  ;  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Hore  ;  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  ;  Mrs.  F.Russell; 
Mr.  Freeman  ;  Mr.  S.  Hailstone  ;  Mr.  G.  Fitt,  aud 
Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  W.  Mitten  presented  a  species  of 
Carcx,  recorded  in  tlie  "  Annals  of  Natural  History  " 
under  the  name  of  Carex  montana  (L.)  ;  but  owing  to 
the  imperfect  condition  of  the  one  specimen  before  the 
Society  (in  wliieh  the  flower-stems  had  withered  with- 
out perfecting  fruit),  it  could  not  be  certainly  referred 
to  the  Carex  raoutana  (L.)  of  the  continental  authors. 
The  specimen  was  collected  "  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  a 
mile  south  of  Tunhridge  Wells,  in  the  w.T.y  to  Bridge, 
in  July  last."  Read,  communication  from  Mr.  T. 
Bentall  on  the  Luzula  congesta  of  British  authors, 
in  which  Mr.  B.  supported  the  views  set  forth  in  Koch's 
"  Synopsis,"  .and  repeated  in  Babington's  "  Manual," 
where  the  plant  is  described  under  the  specific  name  of 
Luzula  multiSora.  Mr.  Bentall's  remarks  run  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  inclosed 
specimens  of  Luzula  multiflora  (Babington's  'Manual'), 
which,  after  a  close  examination,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  a  perfectly  distinct  species,  although  often  con- 
founded with  L.  campestris.  This  error  has,  probably, 
arisen  from  tlie  great  vari.ttion  of  the  inflorescence  in 
different  specimens.  The  flowers  are  often  collected 
into  an  almost  orbicular  head,  when  it  becomes  the 
L.  campestris  var.  congesta  of  Hooker  and  others  ;  at 
other  times  they  form  a  panicle  of  numerous  sessile 
and  stalked  clusters,  when  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  common  form  of  L.  campestris,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  it.  There  appears  to  be  a  decided 
and  strongly  marked  diffei-ence  in  the  form  of  the  seeds 
of  the  two  pl.ants,  those  of  multiflora  being  usually 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  wliilst  those  of  campes- 
tris are  nearly  globular  ;  the  basal  appendage  with 
which  they  arc  furnished  I  find  to  be  much  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  charac- 
ter pointed  out  by  Mr.  Babington  as  existing  in  the 
filaments  I  beheve  to  he  constant.  L.  multiflora  gene- 
rally inhabits  woods  and  shady  places,  being  s:ldom 
found  in  dry  open  pastures,  in  which  campestris  usually 
abounds." 


CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept.  18, — This  was  the  Fruit  and  Dahlia  competi- 
tion. The  dispkay  of  the  former  was  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  Peaches,  Apricots,  Grapes,  and  Plums  ;  and, 
considering  the  unfavourable  season,  it  was  in  general 
of  fine  quality.  For  the  prize  oft'ered  for  the  best 
Peaches,  three  sorts,  three  specimens  of  each,  there 
were  11  competitors.  The  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Robertson,  gr.  to  Lord  Gray,  for  Royal  Kensing- 
ton, Noblesse,  and  Galande,  all  from  the  open  wall.  A 
second  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Thomson,  gr. 
Strathallan  Castle,  for  Red  Mignonne,  Galande,  and 
Red  Magdalen  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr.  Crocket,  gr.  to 
Colonel  Ferguson. — In  Nectarines  there  were  seven 
competitors,  each  producing  two  sorts.  The  first  prize 
was  again  awarded  to  Mr.  Robertson,  for  Elruge  and 
Scarlet,  from  the  open  wall  ;  and  a  second  premium 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Fergu- 
son, for  Elruge  and  Due  de  Tello.— For  the  best 
Grap'.s,  three  sorts,  exclusive  of  Muscat,  Hamburgh, 
and  Frontignan,  there  were  four  competitors.  The 
Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  gr.  to  Sir  G. 
Clerk,  Bart,,  for  Victoria,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  South- 
field  Black  ;  aud  a  second  premium  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Gow,  gr.  to  Count  Flahault,  for  Cannon-hall, 
Black  Prince,  and  Chasselas  Musque.  For  the  best 
two  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  premium  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Goodall,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
his  specimens  being  quite  ripe  and  high  flavoured,  al- 
though not  the  largest  exhibited.  Seven  competitors 
produced  Black  Haiuburghs;  the  Silver  Medal  was 


voted  to  Mr.  Aitken,  gr.  to  P.  G.  Skene,  Esq.  ;  a 
second  premium  to  Mr.  Crocket  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr. 
Young.  The  prize  for  Frontignan  Grapes  was  gained 
by  Mr.  Crocket,  the  kinds  being  the  Grizzly  and  the 
White. — There  was  no  proper  competition  in  Piiie- 
apjjles,  and  this  w.as  the  only  fruit  in  which  there  ap- 
peared a  deficiency.  Small  awards  were,  however, 
made  to  Mr.  Thomson,  for  a  New  Providence,  and  to 
Mr.  Weir,  gr.,  Grangemuir,  for  a  Black  .\ntigua.  In 
Moorpark  Apricots  the  cojniietition  was  very  extensive, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  1.5  competitors,  all  of  them 
producing  beautiful  specimens.  The  Silver  Medal  was 
voted  to  Mr.  Robertson ;  a  second  premium  to  Mr. 
Rams.ay,  gr.  to  Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart.  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr. 
Murray,  gr.  to  A.  Flotcliei',  Esq.  For  the  best  two 
sorts  of  Apricots,  other  than  Jloorpatk,  the  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Crocket,  for  the  Ilerniskirk  and 
Royal. —  In  Green-gage  Plums  there  were  11  com- 
petitors. The  Silver  Medal,  as  first  prize,  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Goodall,  his  specimens  Vicing  the  highest  flavoured, 
although  not  the  largest.  The  Bronze  Medal,  as  second 
prize,  w.as  assigned  to  Mr.  Russell,  gr.  to  Miss  Rae  ; 
and  a  third  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Maclachlan,  gr. 
to  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Esq.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of 
Plums,  exclusive  of  Green-giige  ;  there  were  five  com. 
petitors.  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Crocket,  for  Washington,  Purple  Gage,  and  Magnum 
bonum  ;  and  a  second  premium  to  Mr.  Young,  for 
Washington,  Kirke'.s,  and  White  Magnum. — For  the 
highest  iiavoured  Melon  there  w.as  a  keen  competition 
among  nine  gardeners.  The  Silver  Medal,  as  first 
prize,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Lyall,  gr.  to  Sir  John  Hope, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Irish  green-fleshed  Melon  ;  and  a 
Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Kerr,  gr.  to  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  for 
the  green-fleshed  Melon  called  Duke  of  Bedford. — For 
very  large  Jargonelle  Pears,  an  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Jack,  jun.,  Causew.ayside  ;  and  for  Apples  another 
award  to  Mr.  Robertson,  the  kinds  being  Golden  Drop, 
Oslin  Pippin,  and  Ribstone  Pippin. — The  display  of 
Dahlia  blooms  was  very  extensive  and  rich.  In  the 
Nurserymen's  department  there  were  five  competitors  ; 
and  the  highest  prize  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  J. 
Dickson  and  Sons  ;  the  kinds  being  Bermondsey 
Bee,  Antlea,  Presiilent  of  the  West,  Gloria  Mun- 
di.  Nonpareil,  Standard  of  Per'eetion,  Princess 
Royal,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Antagonist,  Paul  Pry, 
Dazzle,  Beeswing,  Prince  of  W.aterloo,  Admiral 
Stopford,  Lady  Harland,  Marquis  of  L.ansdowne, 
Mrs.  .Shelley,  Sir  Robert  S.ale,  Bathonia,  and  Burn- 
ham  Hero.  The  Society's  Silver  Medal,  as  second 
prize,  was  voted  to  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Handasyde,  of 
Musselburgh.  Among  practical  gardeners  there  was  a 
keen  competition,  eleven  being  in  the  field.  The  highest 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomson,  for  Antagonist, 
.Mrs.  Shelley,  Nonpareil,  Gloria  Mundi,  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  Stand.ard  of  Perfection,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Beeswing, 
Bathonia,  Buruham  Hero,  Phenomenon,  Eclipse,  Em- 
peror of  Whites,  Lady  Harhand,  Raphael's  Aurantia, 
Rembrandt,  and  Beauty  of  Bucks.  A  second  premium 
was  voted  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  gr.,  Pitfour  Castle  ;  and  a 
third  to  Mr.  Thom,  gr.,St.  Germains.  The  competition 
among  Amateurs  was  interesting,  all  of  them  producing 
excellent  specimens.  The  first  prize  was  voted  to  Mr. 
A.  Ambrose,  for  Phenomenon,  Lady  Harland,  Windsor 
Rivals,  Rembrandt,  Bridesmaid,  Essex  Triumph,  Non- 
pareil, Hope,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Yellow  Defiance, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  and  Beauty  of  Bucks.  A  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr.  San- 
derson. No  prize  was,  on  this  occasion,  awarded  for 
Seedling  Dahlias.  Among  extra  articles  sent  for  exhi- 
bition, for  new  species  of  the  genera  Cleorae,  Nuttalia, 
Ipomopsis,  and  Centaurea,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Silver  Medal  was  voted 
to  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son  ;  aud  an  honorary  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Co., 
for  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  Cestrnra  aurantiacum. 
They  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  named  Holly- 
hocks and  Dahlias.  Messrs.  H.andasyde  sent  a  series  of 
white-edged  or  tipped,  and  also  light  striped  Dahlias, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Thanks,  and  in  some 
cases  small  awards,  as  marks  of  approbation,  were 
voted  as  follows  : — To  Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  good  Peaches 
and  Plums,  from  an  open  wall  in  a  garden  460  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  to  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  for 
a  magnificent  plant  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  and  other  showy 
specimens;  Mr.  Addison,  for  seven  varieties  of  Grapes; 
Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Riccarton  garden,  for  baskets  of  re- 
tarded Strawberries,  Victoria  and  Elton  ;  Mr.  Lyon, 
gr.,  Leith,  for  a  very  large  specimen  of  the  Ice-plant, 
RIesembry.anthemum  crystallinum,  grown  iu  Dawson's 
animal  charcoal  manures  ;  Mr.  Cathie,  gr.,  Airtlirey 
Castle,  for  a  cluster  of  Cannon-hall  Muscat  Grape,  pro- 
duced on  a  graft  put  on  in  March  last  ;  W.  Lothian, 
Esq.,  for  Jargonelle  Pears  of  very  lai-ge  size  ;  Mr. 
Foulis,  for  a  stand  of  beautiful  seedling  Hollyhocks  in 
the  first  year  of  flowering  ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  gr., 
Drylaw,  also  for  fine  seedUng  Hollyhocks  ;  Mr.  Frtinces, 
gr.,  Balbirnie,  for  a  pretty  seedling  Fuchsia  ;  Jlr. 
Kidd,  gr  ,  Rossie  Priory,  for  a  tray  of  seedling  Dahlias, 
of  considerable  beauty  ;  and  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  for 
beautiful  late  Pansies.  The  collections  of  French  and 
African  Marigolds  and  China  Asters  were  numerous  and 
brilliant,  particularly  those  from  Mrs.  Gray,  W. 
Young,  Esq.,  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  J.  Weddell,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Young,  Newington  Lodge,  and  Mr.  Gemmell,  Hermitage 
Park. 

Country  Show. 

Kincardine  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  10.  — This 
was  the  seventh  Annual  Show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 


vegetables.  The  exhibition  room  was,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Gow,  richly  decorated  with  beautiful  Heaths 
and  plants  from  Tulliallan  Gardens.  Among  articles 
for  e.Nliiliiiion  were  a  large  stand  of  some  hundreds  of 
blooms  of  beautiful  P.insies,  from  Mr.  Finlayson  ;  a  fine 
Cactus,  from  Mr.  Wright ;  and  collections  of  Pansy 
blooms,  from  Messrs.  Oliver  Brothers,  of  Falkirk,  and 
Messrs.  Carstairs  and  Kelly,  of  Edinburgh.  Several 
prizes  were  awarded  ;  but  we  have  only  been  furnished 
with  a  list  of  rewards,  without  the  names  of  the  iloweis 
for  which  they  were  given. 


3;lcb!tfos. 

Darwii.'s  .lourniil  of  a   Voi/nyc  round  lie  World. 
Parts  II.  and  III.     'l2mo.     Murray. 

The  manner  in  wliich  we  introduced  to  our  readers 
the  1st  Part  of  this  most  interesting  work  (.-ee  p.  540), 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  on  the  present  occa 
sion  than  announce  the  appearance  of  tlie  two  last. 
Nevertheless,  wo  are  unwilling  that  our  rei^ders  should 
not  participate  at  once  in  the  pleasure  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  its  perusal,  and  theretore  we  add  a  few  short 
extracts  : — 

New  Holland  Scenery. — "  The  extreme  unifr.rmity 
of  the  vegetation  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  the  greater  part  of  New  Smth  Wales. 
Everywhere  ive  have  an  open  woodland,  the  ground 
being  partially  covered  with  a  very  thin  ]>asture,  with 
little  appearance  of  verdure.  The  trees  nearly  all 
belong  to  one  family,  and  mostly  have  their  leaves 
placed  in  a  vertical,  instead  of,  as  in  Euro]ie,  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position  :  the  foliage  is  scanty,  and  of  a 
peculiar  pale  green  tint,  without  any  gloss.  Hence  the- 
woods  appear  light  .and  shadowless  ;  this,  although  a 
loss  of  comfort  to  the  tr.aveller  under  tlie  scorching 
rays  of  the  summer,  is  of  importance  to  the  farmer,  as. 
it  allows  Glass  to  grow  where  it  otherwi.^e  would  not. 
The  leaves  are  not  shed  periodically  ;  this  character  ap- 
pears common  to  tlie  entire  southern  hemisphere, 
namely,  South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  inhabitants  of  this  heiiiisphere,  and 
of  the  interti'opical  regions,  thus  lose  pei-li.-ips  one  of  the 
most  glorious,  though  to  our  eyes  common,  spectacles 
in  the  world — the  first  bursting  into  full  'bliage  of  the 
leafless  tree." 

Brazilian  Scenery. — "Learned  naturalists  describe 
these  scenes  of  the  tropics  by  naming  a  multitude  of 
objects,  and  mentioning  some  cluaracteri-tic  fi-ature  of 
each.  To  a  learned  traveller  this  possildy  may  com- 
municate some  definite  ideas  ;  but  who  else  from  seeing; 
a  plant  in  an  herbarium  can  imagine  it-s  appearance 
wdien  growing  in  its  native  soil !  Who  from  seeing 
choice  plants  in  a  hothouse,  can  magnify  some  into  the 
dimensions  of  forest  trees,  and  crowd  otiicrs  into  an  er- 
tangled  jungle  ?  Who  when  examining  in  the  cabi'  et 
of  the  entomologist  the  gay  exotic  buttei  flies,  and  sin- 
gular cicadas,  will  associate  with  these  lifeless  ol>jects, 
the  ceaseless  harsh  music  of  the  latter,  and  the  lazy 
flight  of  the  former — the  sure  accompaniments  of  the 
still  glowing  noonday  of  the  tropics  ?  It  is  when  the  sun 
has  attained  its  greatest  height  that  such  scenes  sVouId 
be  viewed  ;  theu  the  dense  splendi.i  foliage  of  the- 
Mango  hides  the  grouud  with  its  darkest  shade,  whilst 
the  upper  branches  are  rendered  from  the  profusion  of 
light  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  In  the  temperate- 
zones  the  case  is  different — the  vegetation  there  is  not 
so  d.ark  or  so  rich,  and  hence  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,  tinged  of  a  red,  purple,  or  bright  yellow  colour,  add 
most  to  the  beauties  of  those  climes." 

Jifanproves. — "  The  channel  by  which  we  went  to  and 
returned  from  Olinda,  was  bordered  on  each  side  by 
Mangroves,  wdilch  sprang  like  a  miniature  forest  out  of 
the  greasy  mud  banks.  The  bright  green  colour  of 
of  these  bushes  always  reminded  me  of  the  rank  Grass- 
in  a  churchyard  ;  both  are  nourished  h.v  putrid  exhala- 
tions ;  the  one  speaks  of  death  past,  and  the  other  too 
often  of  death  to  come." 

TahHiaa  Cookery. — "  They  then  proceeded  to  m.ake 
a  fire,  aud  cook  our  evening  meal.  A  light  was  pro- 
cured by  rubbing  a  blunt-pointed  stick  ii;  a  groove  made 
in  another,  as  if  with  intention  of  deepening  it,  until  by 
friction  the  dust  became  ignited.  A  ]ieculi,arly  white 
and  very  light  wood  (.he  Hibiscus  tili.aceus)  is  alone 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  the  same  wdiich  serves  for 
poles  to  carry  any  burden,  and  for  the  floating  out- 
riggers to  their  canoes.  The  fire  was  produced  in  a  few 
seconds,  but  to  a  person  who  does  not  understand  the 
art  it  requires,  as  I  found,  the  greatest  exertion  ;  but 
at  last,  to  my  great  pride,  1  succeeded  in  igniting  the 
dust.  The  Gaucho  in  the  P.ampas  uses|  a  different 
method;  taking  an  elastic  stick  about  18"inches  long, 
he  presses  one  end  on  his  breast  and  the  other  pointed, 
end  into  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 'then  rapidly 
turns  the  curved  part,  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit. 
The  Tahitians  having  made  a  small  fire  of  sticks,  placed 
a  score  of  stones,  about  the  size  of  cricket  balls,  on  the- 
burning  wood.  In  about  10  minutes  the  sticks  were 
consumed,  and  the  stones  hot.  They  had  previously 
folded  up  in  small  parcels  of  leaves,  pirces  of  beef,  fish, 
ripe  and  unripe  Bauan;is,  and  the  tops  ol  the  wild  Arum. 
These  green  parcels  were  laid  in  a  \:\\ er  betwcf n  two. 
layers  of  the  hot  stones,  and  the  whole  then  covered  up 
with  earth,  so  that  no  smoke  or  ste.am  could  escape.  In 
about  a  quiirter  of  an  hour,  the  wlioU  was  most  de- 
liciously  cooked.  The  choice  green  [iarcels  were  now 
laid  on  a  cloth  of  Banana  leaves,  and  with  a  Coco.a-nut 
shell  we  drank  the  cool  water  of  the  running  stream] 
and  thus  we  enjoyed  our  rustig  meal."  -    . 
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Bees. 

'  Closing  of  Hives. — As  the  season  for  collecting 
honey  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  ended,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  should  the  weather  continue  unusually  fine, 
that  the  doorways  or  entrances  of  beehives  should  be 
considerably  contracted.  Bees  have  a  natural  propen- 
sity for  collecting  honey  by  any  means,  and  from  any 
quarter,  if  it  is  not  to  be  collected  from  bee-pasturage; 
and  where  the  entrance  into  the  hives  is  too  large,  at- 
tempts ai'e  often  made  by  robbers  to  obtain  admittance 
for  plunder,  and  if  once  au  entianee  is  made  by  a  few 
only,  the  hive  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  standing  the 
attaclcs  of  the  many  that  will  soon  follow,  aud  which 
often  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  unskilful  apiarian  to  pre- 
vent destroying  the  hive,  which  by  timely  care  aud 
attention  might  be  preserved  by  closing  the  doorways 
with  a  moveable  slide,  so  that  but  few  bees  can  obtain 
admittance  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  month3,aud 
even  in  the  following  spring.  Glasses  and  side  boxes,  or 
remunerators,  must  now  be  taken  without  delay, 
the  honey  being  in  a  fine  state  for  draining  from  the 
combs.  The  virgin  combs  should  alw.ays  be  separated 
from  the  brood  and  darker  ones,  whether  for  draining 
or  the  breakfast-table  ;  they  ought  never  to  be  mixed 
together.  After  45  years  of  bee  management,  the  mouth 
of  September  of  this  year  has  produced  the  greatest 
quantity  of  honey  from  the  Heather  iu  Norfolk,  owing 
to  the  bloom  being  so  very  abundant  and  late  in  the 
season,  and  but  for  this  autumnal  supply,  but  few  stocks 
would  stand  through  the  winter,  numbers  having 
already  perished  during  the  wet  season. —  IV.  Savage, 
Swnffhcm. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stoves. — Forcing;  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  still 
the  cold  nights  must  not  be  permitted  to  afiect  the  temperature 
so  as  to  check  materially  the  declining  growth  ;  get  into  winter 
as  quietly  and  naturally  as  you  can  ;  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out sensibly  aftectJEg  the  healthy  appearance  of  your  plants  is 
a  great  desideratum,  and  with  care  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  anxious  cultivator.  Forcing  Fit. — This  important  and 
indispensable  erection  bow  begins  to  claim  our  attention.  It 
may  be  termed  the  workshop  of  decorative  horticulture,  for  it 
is  out  of  this  department  that  ornament  and  pei-fume  must  be 
obtained  ;  I  mean  ornament  of  the  highest  degree.  Green- 
houses and  conservatories  always  afford  some  flowering  speci- 
mens, even  in  the  midst  of  winter  ;  but  aided  with  this 
auxiliary  they  may  be  stocked  at  all  times  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  with  suitable  subjects  in  bloom.  Get  in  an 
ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  tit  for  this  purpose ;  pot 
them  and  plunge  them  in  old  tan.  This  will  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  American  plants.  All  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs  must  also 
he  immediately  potted  and  plunged  in  a  convenient  situation 
ready  to  be  removed,  when  wanted,  to  the  forcing-pit ;  a  few  of 
them  may  at  once  he  excited.  Lily  of  the  Yalley  should  be 
potted  for  the  same  pui'pose,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 
this  favourite  flower  may  he  had  during  winter,  ilignonette 
also  will  be  required  for  early,  winter  flowering.  This  must 
always  be  protected  from  rain  and  frost,  and  as  the  plants  ad- 
yance,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  forcing-pit  to  hi'ing  them 
into  flower.  Greenhouse, — Give  water  sparingly,  and  admit  air 
freely. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Some  of  the  more  tender  and  choice  plants  in  borders  and 
beds,  if  wanted  for  store  plants,  should  now  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  close  house  or  pit  until  they  are  rooted,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters.  Anemone  roots 
should  now  he  planted  in  beds  and  borders — those  that 
have  remained  in  the  ground  all  summer,  and  that  are  now 
coming  up,  should  he  examined,  and  if  grubs  are  destroying 
them,  care  must  he  taken  to  eradicate  them  before  the  roots 
are  destroyed.  Transplant  shrubs,  lay  Box  edgings,  &c.  ; 
mow  Grass  lawns,  and  clip  the  edgings  of  walks,  iu  order  to 
render  the  whole  neat  and  in  good  order  for  winter.  Plants 
dying  off  in  borders  should  be  removed,  and  seeds  collected  on 
^ne  days,  and  stored  away  in  wet  weather.  Fits  and  Frames. — 
Early  struck  cuttings  should  be  removed  to  shelves  in  green- 
houses or  pits  for  winter.  If  cuttings  are  now  taken  from 
Chrysanthemums  showing  bloom,  and  put  singly  into  small 
*pots  and  placed  in  a  nice  heat,  they  will  soon  root,  and  bloom 
^beautifully  for  decorating  the  fronts  of  stages  or  clumps  ;  large 
plants  in  pots  should  also  be  set  under  glass  before  the  frost 
destroys  them.  All  cuttings  that  are  now  required  must  have 
more  heat  and  air,  to  prevent  damping  off. — B. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &.C. 

Fineries. — Fruiters — late  shows,  in  sight,  or  about  coming, 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  pit  by  themselves,  be  they  of  what 
kind  they  may  ;  indeed,  as  to  late  shows,  of  such  as  Queens, 
unless  there  is  a  most  eligible  situation  for  them,  in  regard  to 
a  perfect  command  of  heat,  combined  with  a  very  light  roof, 
they  had  better  be  thrown  away  at  once.  Jamaicas,  however, 
will  answer  at  almost  any  period,  with  good  management.  The 
main  business  with  shows  in  October,  is  to  get  the  blossom 
•well  set;  to  accomplish  which,  both  more  air,  and  a  drier 
atmosphere,  is  necessary',  than  will  be  suitable  to  those  fast 
swelling.  Give,  however,  air,  night  and  day,  to  the  swelling 
fruit.  The  chief  cause  of  huge  crowns,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  is  the  want  of  air  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  due  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere.  Attend  well  to  the  linings  of  those  in  dung 
pits,  and  if  you  have  no  hot  water  pipe  to  assist  you,  endeavour 
"to  get  one  as  soon  as  you  can.  Never  rest  till  you  have  ob- 
tained this  ;  it  will  be  found  of  eminent  use,  and  will  also 
prove  to  be  more  economical  when  rightly  understood.  AU 
j;la«s  roofs  should  now  be  cleaned,  or  washed,  forthwith  ;  no 
trouble  should  be  considered  too  great  in  this  respect.  Mats 
and  other  covering  matters  should,  after  this,  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground,  but  hung  on  rails,  or  the  clean 
glass  mil  be  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  short  period.  Continue  to 
apply  warm  linings  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames  ;  give 
air  freely  to  the  set  bloom,  and  prevent  rot,  and  shut  up  early 
and  warm.  Continue  to  make  more  Mushroom  beds  in  the 
house  as  opportunity  offers,  on  the  principles  before  laid  down. 
Sprinkle  those  beds  slightly  which  are  soiled  and  not  yet  in 
bearing  ;  not  however  with  tho  idea  of  penetrating  the  dung, 
which  might  be  ruinous,  but  to  prevent  the  soU  from  becoming 
husky;  keep  the  floors  constantly  wet,  and  as  soon  as  Mush- 
rooms appear,  endeavour  to  combine  a  due  circulation  of 
air  (\Tithout  draught),  with  a  just  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  warmth, — />. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Most  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  will  have  been 
gathered  ;  it  will  strengthen  the  buds  on  shoots  intended  to  be 
trained  for  fruiting  next  season,  if  the  wood  wliichhas  borne  in 
the  present  year  be  cut  out,  provided  such  do  not  form  part  of  a 
branch  necessary  to  be  retained  for  the  extension  of  the  tree. 
Continue  to  gather  Apples  and  Pears,  many  of  which  appear 
not  disposed  to  hang  long,  although  their  usual  degree  of  per- 
fection has  not  been  attained.  In  storing,  wherever  an  exten- 
■JTe  flurface  of  fruit  is  exposed,  air  must  be  freely  admitted; 


for  at  this  period  of  the  season  exhalations  are  most  abundantly 
given  out,  and  more  especially  by  the  early  varieties,  on  their 
becoming  fit  for  use.  These,  in 'fact,  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
same  apartment  with  the  more  valuable  late-keeping  sorts. 
Kitchen  ffartifu.— The  growth  of  weeds,  favom'ed  by  the  late 
rains,  should  be  forthwith  checked,  and  the  quarters  should  be 
made  to  exhibit  a  neat  appearance  ;  for  this  cannot  be  so  well 
effected  should  a  period  of  constantly  damp  weather  ensue. 
Potatoes  greening  for  sets  should  be  housed  when  perfectly 
di*y,  after  the  process  has  been  sufficiently  effected  ;  and  if 
room  can  be  afforded  they  should  be  spi-ead  out  rather  thinly. 
It  was  recommended  not  to  store  those  intended  for  winter  use 
in  a  large  heap,  but  as  it  appears  that  some  would  notconsider 
a  ton  as  constituting  such,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  definite. 
As  the  state  of  the  crop  is  iu  the  present  season,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  not  more  than  half  a  ton  should  be  without 
a  division  of  turf  or  dry  soil.  Plant  Cabbages.  Take  up  Car- 
jots.  Tomatoes  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  dry  frames,  or  on 
the  shelf  of  a  forcing-house,  to  ripen.  Plant  Endive  aud  Let- 
tuce iu  frames. — £. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Gaedeners'  Cheoxicle— Full  price  will  be  given  for  the  Num- 
ber for  Sept.  13,  No.  37. 

Aeticiiokes — Si(b — These  may  be  protected  in  winter  by  placing 
some  rough  stable-yard  manure  round  their  stems, J 

Bees — W Sunt — AVe  should  think  you  could  not  hit  upon  a 
better  method  of  driving  your  bees  away  than  to  expose  them 
to  the  smell  of  coal-tar.  Bees  abhor  bad  smells,  and  have 
very  delicate  noses.  You  must  take  off  your  nevvcovering,  for 
you  cannot  hide  or  stop  the  smell. 

Exhibitions — D  Murray— It  is  difficult  to  give  you  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  finest  possible  specimen  of  Clethraarborea 
would  be  better  than  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Lilium  spe- 
ciosum.  But,  then,  the  latter  has  novelty  iu  its  favoui* ;  and 
if  also  very  fine,  would  probably  deserve  a  preference.  AU  de- 
pends upon  circumstances.     'W'e  should  be  much  obliged  for 

the  Hydnum. ■Ciiin.is — Ginger — no ;  anybody  can  grow  that. 

The  other  things — yes. 

Glass  Hocses — W—Yixln^  sashes  has  the  advantage  of  avoid- 
ing breakage,  and  they  are  rather  less  expensive  thau  move- 
able ones.  But  then  the  ventilation  ;  if  you  are  sure  that  you 
have  enough  you  may  fix  them  ;  but  we  should  doubt  the 
fact.  How  are  you  to  get  rid  of  heated  air  in  summer  if  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  house  is  as  close  as  a  glass  bell  ? 

Glazing — An  AmaieuT — Your  shower  of  questions  can  only  be 
answered  partially.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  go  into 
long  answers  to  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  surmises.  Ground 
glass  is  excellent  for  roofing.  The  reprint  of  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  has  been  often  suggested  :  and  we  will  undertake  it 
as  soon  as  any  responsible  person  T^-ill  produce  5000  pur- 
chasers ;  but  we  really  are  not  chivalrous  enough  to  ruin 
ourselves.  Gladiolus  Gandavensis  is  a  fine  salmon  colour 
and  very  handsome.  For  other  matters  consult  previous  and 
reiterated  answei'sto  correspondents.  As  to  Belgian  Gladioli 
they  have  no  certain  names ;  but  you  must  apply  to  the 
dealers,     llr.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  will  supply  you  wdl. 

Geapes — Cltertsey — Your  question  has  been  answered  before. 

See  p.  325,  ISlS.f A  5— This  has  been  an  unfavourable 

season  for  keeping  Grapes  long  after  being  ripe.  Your 
Muscat  Grapes,  ripe  in  July,  now  exhibit  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, and  only  the  usual  appearance  of  the  commencement 
of  decay,  which  has  been  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  fire-heat  after  the  latter  had  been  too  long 
^ithheld.ll 

Heating — A  Kentish  Siib — Keep  your  flues  ;  you  cannot  replace 

them   at   a   moderate   price,    nor   need  you. J  S  €h—Au 

Arnott  is  what  we  should  use  ;  but  can  you  depeud  upon  its 
management.  As  we  have  already  stated,  a  Dean's  stove 
may  be  a  very  good  thing,  aud  it  promises  fairly,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Hollies— -i  Suh — There  is  no  end  to  the  varieties  of  the  com. 
mon  Holly ;  every  seed-bed  will  produce  some.  Yours  is  a 
good  broad-leaved  sort,  but  very  like  others  that  we  see  about. 

Mice — WC — The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  best 
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traps  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  consists  of  a  box  with 
two  sides  open  at  the  ends,  having  a  false  bottom,  in 
two  lengths,  hung  by  pivots.  Each  piece  of  board  forming 
the  swing  bottom  is  made  to  taper  at  one  end  in  the  foi-m  of 
a  wedgo,  the  thin  end  being  placed  inwards  as  at  a  in  the 
fig.   A  pan  filled  with  water  may  be  plunged  in  the  com  to  its 


rim,  and  the  trap  placed  on  it,  so  that  the  mice  in  running 
along  the  bottom  are  precipitated  into  the  water.J 

Moss  on  Feuit  Trees— (?  C — Scrape  off  as  much  of  the  Moss 
as  you  possibly  can  without  injuring  the  buds,  and  wash  the 
trees  with  lime-water.  Shorten  the  branches,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  young  wood,  a  portion  of  which  will 
greatly  invigorate  the  trees. J 

Names  of  Feuits — TC"  <?  R — Your  Pear  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been — the  Beurre  Diel ;  nor  is  it  the  Bem-re'de  Capiau- 

mont.     Better  graft  the  tree  with  a  good  variety.|| M  T — 

2,  Red  Quarrenden  ;  4,  Carlisle  Codlin  ;  5,  Oslin  ;  6,  Pomme 

Roi ;  the  Pear  is  the  Windsor-H S  F  G—t,  Manks  Codlin  ; 

10,  "Wormsley  Pippin ;  22,  Crimson  Queening ;  33,  Yellow 
Ingeatrie.il Falcon — 1,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  2,  Kerry  Pippin. 1| 

Names  of  Plants— 3/r.  Gray — We  make   it  a  rule  never  to 

name  florists'   flowers. A    Campbell — HouUetia    Brockel- 

hurstiana. Suh — Eupatorlum  cannabinum. G  tr— Thfe 

flowers  are  very  much  shrivelled  ;  but  they  look  like  Gongorp. 

truncata. Falcon — The  specimens  are  in  such  a  state  that 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  them.  One  is  a  Solidago,  the 
other  a  Helianthus  ;  but  we  dare  not  venture  upon  deter- 
mining their  species  in  their  actual  condition. CM — The 

mould  on  Oak  leaves  is  Torula  Fumago. B  J.— It  looks 

like  a  bit  of  Lastrea  oreopteris.  Newman's  British  Ferns  by 
all  means. Jack — Apparently  Dolichoslignosus,  a  green- 
house climber. Maria — Nepeta   Cataria  and    Diplotaxis 

tenuifolia. 

Oaks — Snelsjnon — Thanks.  Your  Oak  is  Q.  pedunculata.  The 
Q.  sessihflora  has  the  leaves  on  very  long  stalks. 

Oeange  teees — A  Young  Gardener — Take  your  trees  out  of 
their  tubs,  wash  the  decaying  roots  quite  clean,  prune  them 
with  a  shai"p  knife,  and  repot  them  in  coarsely  broken  turfy 
loam,  mLTed  with  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure  aud  some 
soft  charcoal.  Cut  the  branches  well  in.  Place  them  on  a 
brisk  hotbed,  or  in  a  hothouse  ;  keep  them  close,  and  give 
them  all  the  light  you  can.  They  will  break  strongly,  and 
when  they  have  made  some  progress  harden  them  by  degrees. 
But  as  this  operation  is  best  performed  in  the  spring,  waifi 
till  then,  and  iu  the  meanwhile  mthhold  water,  keep  off 
frost,  and  let  them  become  dry  for  the  winter. 

Oenamental  Sheubs,  &c. — U  C — You  may  plant  the  following 
about  tho  beginning  of  November  ;  large  plants  of  many  of 
them  may  easily  be  procured  from  any  nurseryman.  Ever- 
greens : — Common  and  Portugal  Laui'el,  Common  Yew,  Chi- 
nese Arbor  Vita?,  Lanrustinus,  Common  or  Scarlet  Arbutus, 
Berberis  aquifolium,  Balearic  Box,  Aucuba,  Cotoneaster  ro- 
tundifolia.  Deciduous  : — New  Scarlet  Thorn,  Aronia  Thorn, 
Laburnum,  Common  and  Persian  Lilac,  Calycanthus  floridus, 
Pyrus  spectabilis,  Ribes  sanguineum,  IPhiladelphus  Gordoni- 
auus,  Spiriea  aricefolia.  A  few  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
would  very  much  improve  the  appearance,  but  they  requii'e 
peat  soil.  % 

Pelaegoniums — Elizabeth — You  may  move  your  Pelargoniums 
a  distance  of  70  miles  by  roughly  pruning  in  their  heads  and 
turning  them  out  of  their  pots,  shaking  the  mould  from  their 
roots,  and  packing  them  lightly  in  damp  Moss  in  a  wooden 
case  or  basket.  When  they  have  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  let  them  be  neatly  pruned  again  and  repotted.  J 

Potatoes — We  must  continue  to  refer  our  readers  to  our 
Leading  Articles  for  answers  to  their  inquiries.  It  ii  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  such  innumerable  questions  singly.  AU 
that  we  can  learn  is  incorporated  in  those  articles  ;  and  where 
the  subject  of  inquiry  is  unnoticed  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  have  no  useful  information  to  give.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  when  wehave 
done  with  remedial  suggestions,  which  are  still  of  the  most 
urgent  importance.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  vrritten 
upon  the  subject,  against  which  a  Kttle  reflection  and  commoa 
sense  are  a  sufficient  guard. 

pDTTT — Bolus — This  is  made  of  perfectly  dry  common  whiting, 
powdered  very  fine,  and  mixed  up  with  linseed  oiliintil  it  ia 
nearly  as  thick  as  dough.  With  regard  to  glass.yoa  should 
consult  our  advertising  columns. if 

Roses — W  C — Madame  Plantier,  or  Noisette  Ayez. 

Misc — A  Sub — If  charcoal  is  soft,  we  believe  it  to  be  very  useful 
to  plants,  when  mixed  in  the  soil  or  strewed  over  it ;  if  hard, 
it  is  of  less  value.  We  will  inquire  about  the  Verbena.  Yoa 
had  better  cover  your  shelves  with  boards,  and  strew  the 
latter  ^-ith  a  layer  of  sand.  It  does  not  matter  how  Tobacco 
is  pressed.     Gardeners  generally   use  bricks,    or  pieces  of 

stone,  or  any  heavy  material. A  Novice — We  doubt  whether 

you  have  really  crossed  your  Lilies.  If  you  have,  the  seed  is 
valuable,  and  may  be  expected  to  produce  something  fine. 

But  do  you  not  deceive  yourself. A  Constants — Apply  at 

the  glue-shops. — G  B  Jf— If  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are 
entire,  the  plant  is  not  Tussac  ;  if  they  are  slit  it  may  be.  It 
is  well  described  in  the  "London  Journal  of  Botany,"  which 

you  must  consult  for  the  leading  botanical  features. iV  S  S 

— We  hardly  understand  the  question.  All  seaweeds,  of  peren- 
nial growth,  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  Corallines; 
Laminarias  more  especially.     They  are  the  lichens  of  the 

deep,  although  not  plants. H M,  Herts — You  may  let  the 

bulbs  of  your  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  remain  in  the  ground ; 
but  if  the  soil  is  exhausted  (by  Annuals),  remove  ai  much  of 
the  top  soU  as  you  can,  and  replace  it  with  some  light  rich 
•compost.  The  bulbs  may  still  be  removed  without  much  in- 
jui-y,  if  carefully  done.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about 
the  seeds  of  Eucharidium  grandiflorum.  It  never  can  have 
changed  to  what  you  state  ;  something  else  must  have  been 

sown  in  its  stead. IT A  M  F—Yqm  will  kiU  your  Yew-tree 

certainly  ;  perhaps  the  Ash  may  escape,  but  we 
doubt   it.       We    shall   be    glad   to    hear  of    the     Acorns. 

■ Cappans — You   are    right.      We    cannot   answer   your 

other  question. J ^irC— Scotch  Firs  may  be  planted  with 

safety  in  November.     What  Amaryllis  do  you  mean  ? 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antieehindm — Tiveed — Your  specimen  named  reticulatum  ia  a 
repetition  of  an  old  variety,  \rith  the  veining  rather  darker 
than  usual. "^ 

Calceolaeias — A  Suh — The  white  seedling  with  chocolate 
spots  is  pretty,  but  too  small  for  general  growth  ;  the  yellow 
seedling  with  deep  brown  blotch  will  make  a  showy  specimen.* 

Pansies — F> — Your  seedling  did  not  aiTive  in  very  good  con- 
dition ;'  it  had  not  sufficient  moisture  for  so  long  a  jour- 
ney. From  the  state  of  the  bloom  we  cannot  judge  of  tho 
general  outline,  but  imagine  that  it  wants  roundness  ;  the 
side  petals  are  disproportionately  small,  and  must  either 
create  a  deep  notch  where  they  join  the  lip  in  the  outline,  or  a 

large  gap  above  the  eye.- .-1  Siih — Your  specimen  promises 

to  be  a  first-rate  flower,  fine  in  substance,  form,  and  colour ; 
the  indiridual  petals  are  finely  shaped,  and  the  side  ones 
meet  compactly  above  the  eye ;  where  ihe  marginal  colour 
joins  it  appears  to  be  a  Uttle  rough  on  the  edges.* 

Petunias — IK  TF— Your  flower  is  small,  and  the  colour  ap- 
pears to  be  too  weak  and  uncertain  to  make  it  desirable  for 
general  cultivation.* 

Verbenas — Z— No.  1  is  a  very  good  lavender-coloured  seodling, 
but  not  better  than  we  have.     The  scarlet  variety.  No.  2,   is 

very  inferior  to  those  we  already  possess.* P  C — Rosea 

odorata  is  a  very  good  seedling  ;  it  ti'usses  well,  the  individual 
flowers  are  large,   smooth,   and  of   a   very  delicate  blush 

colour.'^ J  S^— The  best  specimens  among  the  seedUngs 

sent  are  the  two  light  varieties,  17  and  22  ;  they  are  large  and 
truss  well.  The  other  seedlings,  although  good  flowers,  do 
not  differ  from  many  others  raised  by  difierent  growers.* 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  receirtd  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  heg  for  the  indulg»nc9 
of  those  numerous  con-espondents,  the  insertion  of  whoso  in* 
ter«sting  commuuications  is  stiU  delayed. 
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DrNGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  earnestly  re- 
quest those  who  are  in  want  of  a  really  kooiI  iinplement 
for  Dibhhnff  Seed,  to  see  one  of  tliese  Machines,  when  they  will 
be  enabled  to  jud):e  for  themselves  of  its  superiority.  The  Tro- 
prietors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  List  of 

ACEMTS   ALREADY    APPOINTED, 

any  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  Machines  to  those  who 

will  do  theni  the  favour  of  calling. 

London— Mrs.  Wedlake,  US,  Fenchurch-street,  and  Fairkyte's 

Iron  Works,  Homchurch.  Essex 
LiVEBPOOL — Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Whalley,  Crescent 

,,  Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton-square 

5tieling — Jlesssrs.  W.  Drumniond  «Ji  Sons,  Agrieult.  Museum 
Dublin — Messrs.  W.  Bruramond  Sl  Sons,  Agrieultui-al  Museum 
Haddington,  N.  B. — "W.  Dods 
Bristol — Messrs.  Prockter,  Cathay 

5oPTH  Derby — Mr.  Thos,  C.  rietcher,  Ilkeston,  nr.  Nottingham 
Wellington,  Salop — ilr.  Thos.  Baddeley,  Iron  Merchant 
■Worcester — Mr.  W.  Webb,  Worcestershire  Iron  Company 
Exeter— Mr.  W.  Tuckett,  163,  Fore-street 
Troro — Messrs.  Mason  and  Master,  IIiy:her  Toivn 
Tavistock — Messrs.  Edgcumbe  and  Stannis 

It  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Re- 
gent-street ;  and  at  the  Korthern  Agricultural  Museum,  laver- 
Yiess. 

S^  OTHER  AGENTS  REQUIRED. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS, 
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17— Ha!e«worth 
18— Stvaneea 


We  continue  our  remarks  on  the  Machines  of 
Agricdltcke.  Having  already  described  tliose 
"vvliich  are,  properly  speaking,  implements  of  ctilti- 
■vatlon,  we  come  now  to  another  class,  comprising 
all  that  are  employed  in  scattering  or  planting  the 
fieed.  And  the  construction,  operation,  and  effici- 
ency of  these,  so  far  at  least  as  their  bearing  on  the 
Wheat  crop  is  concerned,  are  now  fortunately  sea- 
■sonable  topics. 

It  is  well  to  use  machines  for  sowing  ;  there  is  no 
■farm  operation  in  which  it  is  more  desirable  to 
avoid  that  irregularity  which  is  unavoidably  at- 
■tendant  on  all  manual  performances.  In  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  sowing  broadcast,  this  irregularity 
IS  of  two  kinds.  Seeds  are  buried  at  various  depths, 
owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  they  are  scattered  at  various 
intervals,  the  plants  are  consequenll}'  crowded 
here  and  scant  there.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
toth  of  these  irregularities  must  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  unquestionably  a  great  evil  at 
harvest  time — an  unequal  state  of  ripeness  in  the 
crop. 

Sowing  machines  are  of  three  kinds,  and  for 
three  purposes — for  scattering  seed  broadcast,  for 
sowing  in  rows,  and  for  dibbling.  The  two  first 
will  occupy  our  attention  now ;  they  are  funda- 
mentally of  the  same  construction,  differing  only  in 
this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  seed  is  allowed  to  drop 
from  the  box  containing  it,  some  2  or  3  feet  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  to  become  well  scattered 
during  its  descent,  and  that,  in  the  other,  this  seed, 
similarly  delivered,  is  guided  to  the  ground  by 
tubes  placed  at  proper  intervals,  and  of  such  weight, 
or  so  arranged,  as  that  they  deliver  the  seed  at 
the  proper  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  main  features  of  the  machine 
— the  arrangements  for  delivering  the  seed  from  the 
box  at  certain  rates  per  acre — may  be  the  same. 
Four  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  devised  ; 
and  to  a  description  of  them  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 

Perhaps  we  shall  best  effect  our  purpose  by 
■describing  in  succession  four  sowing-machines,  in 
•which  these  methods  are  respectively  adopted. 
1.  The  Suffolk  Drill,  as  now  manufactured  by  many 
machine  makers,  consists  essentially  of  a  long 
narrow  box,  supported  on  the  axle,  cf  about  the 
same  length,  which  connects  a  pair  of  wheels.  The 
bottom  of  this  box,  at  intervals  of  about  6  inches,  is 
pierced  by  the  guide  tubes  for  the  seed,  which  ter- 
minate inside  the  box,  perhaps  6  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  it.  A  spindle  or  shaft  revolving  in 
sockets  at  each  end  of  this  box,  traverses  its  length, 
and  on  this,  close  by  each  of  these  tubes,  is  fixed 
a  circular  disc,  from  whose  circumference  project 
lateral  arms,  each  terminating  in  a  hemispherical 
cup.  The  leed  being  placed  in  the  box  to  a  depth 
of  perhaps  4  ins.,  and  motion  being  given  to  the 
shaft  by  a  pinion  on  one  of  its  extremities  working 
into  another  on  the  axis  of  the  carriage-wheels, 
these  discs  revolve,  the  cups  dip  into  the  seed,  and 
lift  successive  portions  of  it,  and  let  it  fall  into  the 
tubes,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ground.  If  a 
greater  quantity  of  seed  is  to  be  sown  per  acre,  this 


shaft  bearing  these  cups  is  made  to  revolve  faster  by 
the  use  of  a  smaller  pinion  on  its  extremity  ;  if  it  be 
desired  to  sow  a  larger  or  a  smaller  seed — Beans 
for  example,  or  Turnip-seed— a  shaft  bearing  discs 
with  larger  or  smaller  cups  is  substituted  for  the 
one  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  side  view  of  Gakkett's  Drill, 
constructed  on  this  principle  : — There  are  three 
such  boxes  here  connected  together,  all  worked  by 


pinions  from  one  or  more  on  the  axle  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  ;  the  uppermost  is  for  Clover-seed,  the 
second  one  for  corn,  and  the  lowest  for  manure  ; 
so  that  a  very  complex  operation  is  here  carried  oa 
at  once.  There  are  various  other  parts  of  the 
machinehere  exhibited,  on  which,  however,  we  need 
not  at  present  dwell  ;  we  need  only  mention  that 
the  tubes  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  seen 
to  consist  here  of  a  series  of  cups  fitting  into  one 
another,  attached  to  one  another  by  chains,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  lifted  up  when  turning  the 
machine  at  the  land's  end. 

2.  The  drilling  machines  generally  used  in 
Scotland,  and  the  broadcast-sowing  machines  in 
common  use,  act  on  another  principle,  and  one 
more  easily  described.  The  box  holding  the  seed, 
with  the  longitudinal  shaft  to  which  revolution  is 
given  by  pinions  from  the  axis  of  the  carriage- 
wheels,  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  here  as  in  the 
Suflblk  drill.  The  shaft,  however,  is  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  box  ;  and,  directly  over  the  holes 
through  which  the  seed  passes,  there  are  placed 
on  it  either  brushes  or  grooved  rollers,  whicii, 
when  at  rest,  hinder  the  passage  of  seed.  When 
the  shaft  is  at  work,  the  rollers  or  brushes  revolve 
with  it ;  and  the  brushes  in  the  one  case,  or  the 
grooves  in  the  other,  constantly  carry  round  with 
them  some  of  the  seeds  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
are  revolving,  and  drop  them  through  the  holes. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  may  here  ba 
altered,  either  by  increasing  the  rapidity  witti 
which  the  shaft  moves  or  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  holes  over  which  its  brushes  or  rollers  revolve. 
The  subjoined  is  the  figure  of  a  Turnip  drill  con- 
structed at  Uley,  partly  on  this  principle,  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  Suffolk  drill.  It  consists,  it 
will  be  seen,  of  two  portions  for  each  row  that  is 


sown.  Motion  is  given  to  the  acting  parts  in  these 
by  means  of  a  chain  from  the  axis  of  the  supporting 
rollers ;  the  first  portion  is  a  box  containing  the 
Turnip  seed,  and  delivering  it  by  means  similar  to 
those  just  described  ;  and  the  second  is  a  larger 
box  containing  manure,  which  is  delivered  from  it 
by  means  such  as  characterise  the  Suffolk  drills. 

3.  The  common  Turnip  drill  consists  essentially 
of  the  rollers  which  support  it,  and  of  the  cylindrical 
tin  boxes  containing  the  seed.  The  latter  are  strung, 
as  it  were,  on  an  axle,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  a 
chain,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  figured  above 
(fig.  2).  These  tin  cylinders  accordingly  revolve, 
and  the  seed  drops  through  holes  pierced  in  their 
circumference,  and  is  guided  by  a  funnel  or  tube  to 
the  ground.  The  quantitj'  of  seed  sown  per  acre 
here  depends  on  the  number  of  these  holes.  It  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  common  construction  to 
have  a  reservoir  of  seed  above  these  cylinders,  and 
connected  with  them  through  the  extremity  of  the 
axle  on  which  they  revolve,  and  which  is  hollowed 
for  the  purpose.  The  seed-boxes  are  thus  always 
equally  full,  and  greater  regularity  in  the  quantity 
sown  is  ensured. 

4.  Vingoe's  seed  planter  is  a  machine  which  has 
been  exhibited  at  several  of  the  English  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Annual  meetings.  We  have  never 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  work,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  give  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 
The  principle  on  which  its  action  depends  consists 
in  the  regularly  intermittent  coincidence  of  the 
holes  in  two  discs,  one  fixed,  and  the  other  move- 
able, of  vvhich  the  bottom  of  the  seed-box  consists. 
The  lower  of  these  discs  is  fixed,  and  directly  over 
the  holes  in  it  brushes  are  fixed  which  rub  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  moveable  disc  which  slides 
above  it.  Suppose  the  box  filled  with  seed ;  the 
holes  in  the  upper  and  moveable  disc  which  may  be 
perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  are  also  filled  ;  this  disc 
slides  along  the  surface  of  the  one  below,  and  the 
few  seeds  in  each  of  its  holes  are  ultimately  drawn 
between  the  brushes  above  them  and  the  holes  in 


the  disc  below  them,  through  which  they  of  cours^? 
ff.ll.  The  upper  disc  is  made  to  slide  backwards 
and  forwards  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  regular 
delivery  of  seed  is  thus  ensured  in  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  manner.  This  principle  has  been  cleverly 
adopted  in  a  seed  depositor  exhibited  at  Shrews- 
bury by  Mr.  Bentall,  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  to 
which  we  referred  at  page  519. 

We  have  already  occupied  too  much  room  by  our 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  various  mod.es  of  construc- 
tion adopted  by  macJiine-makers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  drilling  machines.  As  regards  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  efficiency,  that  of  the  Suffolk 
drill  unquestionably  unites  accurac}'  and  simplicity 
in  the  most  perfect  degree.  We  hope  to  be  able, 
when  describing  dibbling  machines,  in  another 
article,  to  add  remarks  upon  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  sowing. 


CIDER  MAIvING. 
It  may  be  tliought  rather  presumptuous  for  me  out 
of  all  the  thousands  who  read  your  Paper  to  advise 
your  "  Old  Subscriber,"  when  X  tell  him  that  all  the 
cider  making  I  have  ever  seen  was  not  100  miles  from 
this  place,  in  a  small  stable  belonging  to  a  worthy  friend 
of  mine,  who  would  show  me  his  bull,  and  sure  enougli 
there  was  the  bull  at  one  end  of  the  stable  and  a  huge 
tub  at  the  other,  which  I  found  was  full  of  cider  in  the 
act  of  fermentation.  I  have  never  asked  my  friend 
since  for  a  draught  of  his  cider,  but  don't  doubt  that  it 
must  be  of  fine  flavour.  But,  joking  apart,  if  any  one 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  cider,  he  must  either  go  to 
a  first-rate  sweet  cider  maker  in  Herefordshire,  and 
learn  the  practice,  or  he  must  read,  which  I  recommend 
in  preference  ;  and  if  he  has  the  patience  to  go  througli 
the  works  I  shall  recommend  him,  he  will  not  only  he 
competent  to  make  cider,  but  as  I  do.  Grape  and  Raisin 
wine,  much  to  be  prefen-ed  to  the  ordinary  Sherry  or 
Marsala  we  meet  with  in  most  private  houses.  Let  him 
then  begin  with  "  Cyrus  Redding,  on  Wines,"  a  de- 
lightful book,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  all  wines  ;  then  "  Every  Man  his  own 
Butler,"  by  the  same  author.  In  both  these  works 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  information  they 
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contain,  a  charming  racy  liumour  rarely  to  he  met 
"witli  ill  scientific  vorI:s.  He  may  then  attacli 
"Kniglit  on  the  Ap[)le  and  Peai\"  or  "  Loudon's  Eu- 
cyclopredia  of  Agriculture,"  then  "  Jl'Culloch  on  Britisli 
Wine-making,"  which  will  lead  him  to  "  Roberts  on 
Wine-making,"  which  is  the  popular  work.  If  he 
can  meet  with  it  there  are  some  excellent  hints  in  the 
second  psrt  of  "Viaetura  Britannicum;  or  a  Treatise  of 
Cider,"  by  J.  W.  (John  Worlidge),  printed  in  16S9. 
He  recommends  fermeutmg  in  small  stone  jars,  say  two 
gallons,  to  avoid  the  usual  failure  from  over-stepping 
the  point  of  fermentation  when  the  liquor  should  be 
racked,  and  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  rough  cider. 
If  he  does  not  know  tlie  dig'erence  between  the  sac- 
charometer  and  tl;e  hydrometer,  and  the  difference 
between  the  brewers  scale  and  the  scale  of  specific 
gra-\-ity,  as  marked  on  the  saccharometer,  let  him  read 
the  treatises  on  the  subject  in  the  "Natural  Philosophy" 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledae. 
He  will  then  send  to  the  philosophical  instrument 
makers  in  Southwark  (I  really  forgot  the  name)  who 
supply  the  West  India  trade,  and  get  two  or  three  long 
glass  saecharometer's  with  a  scale  for  specific  gravity, 
5*.  or  Gs.  each,  and  will  put  them  in  the  pressed  liquor, 
and  as  they  sink  lie  will  see  how  the  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds, and  at  all  events  rack  off  at  20  specific  gravity, 
and  keep  racking  and  finmg  till  the  liquor  is  fine  and 
fit  to  bottle.  Good  cider  is  sometimes  racked  30  times, 
and  people  sit  up  of  a  night  to  watch  it.  In  the 
meantime,  let  him  get  all  the  Siberian  Ci-abs,  and  other 
j-ellow  pulped  fruit,  he  can  lay  hold  of,  to  press  with  his 
own  fruit,  which  I  guess  are  partly  green  sorts,  and  let 
them  be  what  they  may,  will  be  deficient  in  saccharine 
matter  this  wet  season.  If  he  intends  to  have  a  rich 
liquor,  he  must  make  up  the  specific  gravity  to  100,  by 
sugar  or  honey,  before  fermentation,  and  if  he  has  a 
brewer's  saccharometer,  he  may  multiply  the  scale  (for 
all  practical  purposes)  by  3,  to  bring  it  to  specific  gravity, 
which  is  the  scale  mentioned  in  the  books. — //.,  Oxfurd. 

Another  correspondent  says  : — If  the  following  re- 
marks, with  regard  to  making  cider,  are  of  any  use  to 
an  "Old  Subscriber,"  he  is  welcome  to  them.  The 
Apples  being  ground  the  pommage  is  left  in  open  tubs 
till  nest  morning,  and  then  pressed  through  hair-cloths. 
The  liquor  is  removed  to  the  fining-house,  and  left  to 
ferment  from  seven  to  nine  days.  The  froth  that  rises 
to  the  surface  to  be  skimmed  off  and  thrown  aside. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  above  period  the  fining  may  be 
proceeded  with,  which  is  done  by  dropping  the  liquor 
through  thin  calico  bags  suspended  from  a  wooden 
frame-work,  and  dredged  with  pounded  charcoal.  Fill 
the  cask  to  within  2  inches  of  the  bung-hole,  put  a 
pound  of  charcoal  in  lumps  in  every  hogshead,  and  bung 
it  close  down . 

N.  B.— It  has  been  found  fafe  and  beneficial  to  pass 
one  end  of  a  tin  syphon  through  the  bung  into  the  cask, 
leaving  the  other  end  in  a  small  vessel  of  cold  water. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  liifh  frati- 
fication  I  have  experienced  in  reading  the  communi- 
cations of  "Oxygen."—  Thomas  Randell,  Bradley, 
Fecketiham, 


HOW   ARE   THE    VEGETATIVE    POWERS    OF 

GRAIN  INJURED  BY  FROST  ? 
Bt    the   Late    Kev.    James    pAEQcnAltsoN,    Misistek    of 
_  Alfokd,  Aberdeenshire. 

There  is  one  method  that  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Highland  Society,  by  which  any  person  may  satisfy 
himself  concerning  the  sufiiciency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
gi-am  that  he  wislies  to  use  for  seed— that  is,  by  making 
trials  of  small  quantities  of  it  in  a  warm  exposure  or  in 
flower-pots,  a  considerable  time  before  the  season  of 
sowmg,  numbering  the  grains  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  examining  how  many  of  them  produce  healthy 
plants.  This  method,  if  the  experiment  is  properlv  con- 
ducted,* must  be  deemed  infallible  for  the  purpose  in 
•new,  and  may  very  properly  be  employed  by  any  per- 
son to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  grain  that  he  lias  in 
his  own  possession. 

But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  farmer 
needs  to  purchase  his  seed-grain  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the 
trial  here  mentioned.  It  is  to  enable  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced to  judge  at  once  by  inspection,  concerning 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  grain  they  wish  to 
purchase,  that  the  following  short  essay  is  drawn  up. 
1  must  premise  that  the  following  observations  apply 


«,o  l„  ™^^  •  •  "'^  c.Tperiment  must  be  deemed  infalUble  for 
thB  h?S-^f"  "™'  °^^  "'''^°  "'  "  properly  conducted.  In 
mnvCr,™/  P"sonsnot  accustomed  to  make  experiments,  it 
C?e  nrorT.,--^^^'?']-^^^""'^'''"^-  fr°™  «'f  Circumstance  th.-It  a 
aUgo,fJh?hr  S?  f  ^'■°""'  e''''"^  ™"  •"=  f™"'l  ">  germinate, 
nOpr^f^i  S,'^  ''"f,."''^"  "=""  """^  to  matm-ity.  It  will  be 
dSt^nved  J  ,T%"'"-"v'"  ""'  "'"•'■'y^  ^^^  germ  itself  that  is 
meSvn».t%  ♦),  ^'"'"•'  1="'^  ligament  that  unites  it  to  the 
^T,ne,^r?n.l  w^'^'f-  ^'^5'  P'^"""'  therefore,  make  their 
«n^rim^n?'=l  M  f'",™'-'l«,  <)!<!;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
lXt^?«m»  P  ^  ""•r'''^  \°  P™"'''!  f<«'  a  considei'able 
ll,?J?  ,  •  X"^''^^  "  '™"''l  >"=  "•="  to  have  two  sets  of 
^^^nH^r*,'  °"  ""^  '"""^  ¥•'''"■  «"'""  on  at  the  same  time-the 
SlS^?ff  V  "  °°^  l"i°  ""^  ''"o"''='l  to  ^tand  undisturbed,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  any  of  them  will  die  away  :  those  of 
the  other  to  be  taken  up  and  dissected  when  the  leaf  is  above 
the  ground  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  young  plants  are 
BrmJy  attached  to  the  mealy  part  of  the  shellm,  or  ivhethcr  they 
are  disengaged  trom  it ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  they  could  not  have  come  to  maturity.  The  soil 
used  for  the  experiment  shouldbe  taken  from  the  fi'eld  in  which 
it_  is  intended  ultimately  to  sow  the  grain  :  as  a  feeble  plant 
will  sometimes  live  in  a  very  rich  soil,  that  would  perish  in  a 
poorer  one.  I  have  been  led  from  the  circumstance  to  believe, 
that  more  frosted  gr.ains  will  germinate  in  autumn  than  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  after  they  have  been  stacked  through  the 
■winter.  It  would  appear  that  in  length  of  time,  the  caries  of 
the  hgaraent  extends  into  the  germ  itself  ;  so  that,  after  being 
long  kept,  gi-ains  that  would  havcvegetatedif  sown  sooner,  will 
not  produce  a  plant. 


primarily  to  Oats  ;  how  tar  they  may  be  ex'euded  to 
Barley  and  Wheat  will  be  afterwards  shown.  As  it  is 
of  importance  that  in  treating  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
there  should  be  no  room  for  misunderstanding  the  terms 
employed,  the  following,  here  used,  are  therefore 
explained  : — 

The  hull  is  the  rind  inclosing  the  mealy  substance  of 
the  Oat  or  shellin  :  it  consists  of  two  parts— one  large, 
and  one  small ;  the  large  nearly  inclosing  the  whole 
shellin,  the  small  a  long  narrow  slip,  secured  under  the 
approaching  edges  of  the  large  part.  The  shellin  is  the 
mealy  substance  of  the  Oat,  stripped  of  the  hull.  The 
root-end  of  the  grain  and  of  the  shellin,  is  the  end  that 
was  attached  to  the  stalk,  while  the  grain  was  ripening. 
The  point  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  shellin,  is  the  other 
end.  Upon  stripping  off  the  hull,  there  is  discovered  in 
the  shellin  under  the  small  part  of  the  hull,  a  hollow  or 
depression  running  lengthwise,  from  the  root  end  to  the 
point.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  this  hollow  is  generally 
known  by  any  particular  name,  I  have  called  it,  from 
its  appearance,  the  groove  of  the  shellin. 

In  addition  to  this  explanation  of  terms,  it  is  proper 
here  to  observe,  that  the  part  which  forms  the  young 
plant,  or  rather  which  contains  it  already  formed,  con- 
stitutes but  a  very  small  propnrtion  of  the  body  of  the 
shellin.  It  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  small  oval  speck,  of 
a  wliitish  colour  at  the  root  end,  extending  a  little  way 
up  the  side,  opposite  to  the  groove.  The  larger  part  of 
the  shellin,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  forms  the 
young  plant,  is  here  called  the  mealy  part  of  the  shellin. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  plant  is  destined  by  nature  to 
furnish  food  for  the  young  plant,  until  it  acquires  size 
and  vigour  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  soil. 

It  is  in  the  groove  of  the  shellin  that  those  appear- 
ances are  discovered,  which  will  enable  any  person  to 
ascertain,  by  inspection,  whether  the  gi'ain  is  injured  by 
frost  or  not.  In  the  year  1812,  I  had  observed  that  in 
Oats  that  had  been  exposed  in  a  greenish  state  to  severe 
frost,  the  bottom  of  the  groove  became  black  within 
three  or  four  days  afterwards  ;  and  subsequent  observa- 
tions and  experiments  have  enabled  me  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  nature  of  the  injury  suffered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  appearance.  With  the  view  of  discovering 
this,  I  have,  since  that  period,  repeatedly  examined  the 
appearances  of  the  germination,  both  in  frosted  and 
sound  grain. 

Upon  sowing  Oafs  that  had  been  exposed  to  frost 
during  the  ripening,  and  in  which  the  blackness  in  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  was  observed  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  sample,  I  found  that  a.  considerable  proportion  of 
grains  did  not  germinate,  and  that  among  those  which 
did  germinate  there  was  a  variety  of  appearances,  the 
roots  in  some  plants  being  fe*i',  in  others  wanting  ;  the 
leaf  also  being  for  the  most  part  shrivelled,  and  narrower 
than  ill  plants  from  sound  grain.  They  almost  all  died 
off  in  succession,  many  of  them  before  they  had  got  the 
second  leaf,  although  a  few  survived  for  some  time  after. 
On  dissecting  grains  which  had  germiuated  in  this 
sickly  way,  1  found  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  young 
plant  was  quite  detached  from  the  mealy  part  of  the 
shellin  ;  in  others  united  to  it  so  feebly  that  it  could  be 
separated  with  the  slightest  force  ;  and  it  then  became 
a  subject  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganisation, by  which,  in  healthy  grain,  the  young  plant 
is  united  to  the  mealy  part,  so  as  to  derive  the  necessary 
nourishment  from  it  during  infancy.  I  therefore  next 
proceeded  to  dissect  the  plants  of  healthy  grain,  in 
various  stages  of  their  germination. 

On  making  the  dissection,  I  have  observed  that  the 
young  plant  is  firmly  united  to  the  end  of  a  tough  liga 
ment  that  forms  tlie  bottom  of  the  groove.  From  this 
ligament  it  cannot  be  separated  without  some  consider- 
able force,  and  it  is  not  organically  attached  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  shellin  ;  for  although,  pre- 
vious to  its  germination,  it  is  included  under  a  skin, 
which,  at  its  edge.=,  is  united  all  around  the  mealy  part, 
yet  this  skin  bursts  and  peels  off  in  the  process  of  the 
germination.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ligament 
and  young  plant  are  at  opposite  sides,  and  united  over 
thereof  end  of  the  mealy  part. 

Upon  examining  the  mealy  part  of  the  shellin,  and 
ligament  at  the  bottom  of  its  groove,  more  minutely,  I 
observed,  that,  after  the  young  plant  has  made  some 
progress  in  germination,  the  mealy  part  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  skinny  bag,  filled  with  a  soft  farinaceous 
pulp,  the  including  skinny  bag  only  exhibiting  any  cer- 
tain appearances  of  organization,  and  that  the  ligament 
forms  a  sort  of  s?ara  uniting  the  edges  of  this  bag,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  very  narrow  united 
stripes  running  lengthways  from  end  to  end  of  the 
shellin — an  appearance  presented  by  no  other  part  of 
the  skin.  The  firm  union  of  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
ligament  with  the  young  plant  is  not  equivocal,  for  I 
have  repeated  the  dissection  in  very  many  healthy 
plants,  in  various  stages  of  their  germination,  and  uni- 
formly with  the  same  result. 

The  necessary  conclusion  from  these  detailed  ap- 
pearances is,  that  the  tough  ligament  at  the  bottom 
of  the  groove  forms,  as  it  were,  the  root,  by  which  the 
young  plant  in  its  infant  stages  derives  t!ie  necessary 
nourishment  from  the  mealy  part  of  the  shellin  ;  and 
all  the  appearances  of  frosted  grain,  and  its  germination, 
confirm  this  conclusion,  and,  in  reference  to  it,  provide 
us  with  a  visible  and  certain  mark,  by  wliich  frosted 
grain  may  invariably  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
sound.  It  is  this  ligament,  the  function  of  which  is  so 
indispensable  for  the  healthy  growth  of  ihe  young  plant, 
that  is  destroyed  by  frost.*     It  assumes   a  black  sooty 


colour,  and  appears  i-otteu  and  scaly  at  its  edges,  easily 
peeling  off  from  the  mealy  substance  under  it ;  and 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  generally  attends 
it  in  its  damaged  state  ;  it  is  more  shrunk  into  the  body 
of  the  shellin  than  in  healthy  grain,  insomuch  that  the 
groove  nearly  cuts  the  shellin  into  two  parts,  which  are 
very  easily  separated  in  its  direction,  the  continuity  of 
the  tough  skin  of  the  shellin  being  broken  in  the  bottom 
of  the  groove,  by  the  rottenness  of  the  ligament ; 
wliereas,  in  sound  grain,  the  ligament  being  the  toughest 
part  of  the  skin,  resists  any  force  employed  to  tear  it  in 
so  far  as  that  other  parts  of  the  shellin  give  way 
before  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  upon  stripping  off  the 
hull,  this  damaged  state  of  the  ligament  is  sometimes 
not  immediately  visible,  because  it  is  concealed  by  the 
shrinking  and  the  depth  of  the  groove  ;  but,  in  a  great 
majority  of  eases,  it  is  instantly  perceived  as  a  small 
dark  speck  in  the  groove,  at  the  root  end ;  and,  upon 
laying  open  the  groove,  the  black  colour  and  rottenness 
will  generally  be  found  extending  at  its  bottom,  from 
the  root  end  to  the  point.  There  is  one  limitation  of 
this  appearance,  and  that  is  in  the  grains  that  have  been 
farthest  advanced  in  ripening  before  they  have  been  in- 
jured. In  these,  the  black  colour  is  only  seen  in  the 
groove,  at  the  root  end  ;  but  the  partial  destruction  of 
the  ligament  indicated  by  this,  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
young  plant. 

These  appearances  in  frosted  grain,  are  not  easily  to 
be  mistaken.  The  rotten  scaly  black  damaged  ligament 
is  so  difi'erent  from  the  tough  smooth  translucent 
healthy  one,  that  the  eye  immediately  discovers  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  ;  while  the  diSiculty  of  splitting 
a  sound  shellin  in  the  line  of  the  groove,  compared  with 
the  facility  with  nliich  a  frosted  shellin  may  be  so  split, 
affords  another  mark  by  wliich  theymay  be  distinguished. 
In  order,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  this  decisive 
mark,  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  frosted  and 
sound  grain,  we  have  nothingto  do  but  to  take  50  or 60 
grains  promiscuously  from  the  heap,  to  strip  the  hulls 
from  these  gi'ains,  and  examine  the  appearance  of  the 
groove  of  every  shellin.  If  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
has  a  smooth  clear  translucent  appearance  from  end  to 
end — if  it  is  not  much  shrunk  into  the  substance  of  the 
shellin — and  if  the  sheUiu  splits  with  difiiculty  in  its  di- 
rection— then  we  may  pronounce  the  grain  to  be  free 
from  injury  by  frost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
black  speck  seen  in  the  groove  at  the  root-end.  if  the 
groove  cuts  deep  into  the  shellin,  so  that  it  may  easily  be 
split  in  that  direction,  and  if  when  the  shellin  is  so  split 
the  blackness,  accompanied  with  a  rotten  scaly  appear- 
ance, is  seen  extending  from  end  to  end,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  groove,  then  the  grain  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
entirely  unfit  for  being  used  as  seed. 

The  nature  of  the  injury  that  ripening  Barley  suffers 
from  frost,  is  similar  to  that  suffered  by  Oats.  The  hull 
of  Barley,  like  that  of  Oats,  consists  of  two  unequal 
parts  ;  the  small  part  covering  the  groove  of  the  shellin. 
In  sound  grain,  when  dry,  the  hull  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  shellin  ;  but,  in  frosted  grain,  the  small  part  of  the 
hull  becomes  loose,  and  feels  soft  on  being  pressed;  and 
if,  in  such  grain,  this  part  of  the  hull  is  stript  away,  a 
blackness  .and  rottenness,  resembling  that  in  frosted 
Oats,  will  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 

I  have  observed  also,  that,  in  frosted  Barley,  the  hull 
becomes  loose  all  round  the  root  end  ;  but,  as  this  is  a 
circumstance  that  I  have  occasionally  remarked  like- 
wise in  Barley  that  was  never  exposed  to  frost,  it  cer- 
tainly sometimes  arises  from  other  causes— perhaps 
from  wet :  and  this,  unless  the  grain  has  germinated, 
does  not  render  it  unfit  for  seed  or  malting.  The  only 
sure  mark  of  damage  from  frost  is  the  blackness  and 
rottenness  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 

I  have  only  seen  one  sample  of  Wheat  that  was  ex- 
posed to  severe  frost  in  a.  ripening  state.  I  therefore 
cannot  say,  from  experiment,  whether  it  will  answer  for 
seed  or  not.  I  had  formerly  examined  the  germination 
of  Wheat,  and  found  that  the  young  plant  is  attached  to 
the  mealy  part  of  the  grain  by  a  ligament  resembling 
the  above  described  in  Oats  ;  and,  upon  an  attentive  in- 
spection of  the  Wheat  that  was  exposed  to  the  frost,  I 
observe,  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  grains  there  is  a 
rotten  scaly  appearance  in  this  part — that  the  groove  is 
much  deeper  than  in  Wheat  that  was  saved  before  the 
frost  — and  that  the  grains  are  easily  split  iu  its  direc- 
tion. From  this  instance,  therefore,  1  infer  that  Wheat, 
in  its  ripening  stage,  suffers  from  the  frost  an  injury  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  sustained  by  Oats  and  Barley. 
—  Abriilged fiom  He  Scottish  Farmer. 


■'  By  tliis,  it  is  not  meant  that  grain  is  not  otherwise  damaged 
by  frost,  but  only  that  the  destruction  of  tho  ligament  is  OXE 


CROPS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  WORCESTER, 
SALOP,  RADNOR,  AND  HEREFORD. 

The  following  observations  were  made  during  a  ride 
through  part  of  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Salop,  Rad- 
nor, and  Hereford  : — 

In  Worcestershire,  the  Wheat  crop  was,  in  the  second 
week  of  September,  with  very  few  e-xeeptions,  cleared 
from  the  fields.  In  the  borders  of  the  county,  however, 
which  are  at  a  higher  elevation,  it  was  not  quite  all  cut 
or  carried.  The  crop  of  straw  is  unusually  heavy  and 
expensive  to  harvest  ;  but  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  yield  will  be  defective,  particularly  in  flour,  as 
one-third  of  the  corns  are  thin  and  shrivelled.     This 


visible  and  certain  injury  that  it  suffers,  well  accounting  for 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  irregular  and  sickly  germination 
of  frosted  grain.  The  unpleasant  taste  of  meal  from  grain  that 
has  been  exposed  to  frost,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  mealy  part  undergoes  a  hurtful  chemical  change  ;  and 
the  case  of  some  frosted  grains  not  vegetating  at  all,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  germ  itself  is  sometimes  destroyed.  The  nature 
of  these  injuries,  however,  has  not  beenasjet  investigated,  and 
they  are  not  discernible  by  the  eye.  -    *         . 
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will  be  the  case  moi'e  partieularly  where  too  much  seed 
was  planted,  as  the  straw,  being  there  of  course  weaker, 
was  laid  early  and  got  blighted  and  mildewed  ;  the  thin 
planted  Wheat  stoolod  out  wonderfully,  and  the  straw 
being  stiffer,  was  not  laid,  and  fine  bold  ears  have  been 
the  consequence  ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  this  year  a 
deficiency  in  tlie  plumpness  of  the  corns,  and  the  whole 
will  tell  badly  in  the  scale.  Chicken's  meat  and  bran 
will  therefore  be  abundant  this  winter,  and  I  think 
a  very  fair  average  of  bread  corn  will  be  found  too. 
Clovers  are  generally  luxuriant.  Peas  a  heavy  crop,  a 
considerable  quantity  not  carried.  Beans  a  good  crop, 
but  still  retaining  the  leaf  and  looking  very  green. 
Vetches,  wdiere  the  game  will  allow  them  to  be  grown, 
are  a  good  crop.  The  Barley  crops  were  very  heavy, 
but  the  corns  rather  small  ;  it  was  generally  saved  in 
good  condition.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
There  will  be  sufficient  perry  and  cyder  made  Iiere  to 
refill  all  the  em[ity  casks.  The  pastures  were  never 
fuller  of  Grass  than  they  are  now,  and  store  stock  are 
much  in  request  and  selling  rather  high.  A  decided 
improvement  has  certainly  taken  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  county  within  the  last  20  years,  and  the  quantity 
of  produce  has  been  considerably  increased.  Draining 
is  now  gradually  spreading  over  the  county,  and  its 
effects  are  apparent.  Pipe  or  tube  drain  liles  are  daily 
gaining  favour  in  some  districts.  There  is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  land,  the  greater  part  of  ivhich  is  heavy  marl  and 
clay,  that  is  being  cultivated  at  a  loss  in  this  county  for 
want  of  eflTectual  draining. 

In  the  vallies  of  Shropshire  the  greater  part  of  the 
Barley  and  Wheat  was  safely  stacked  or  housed.  In 
the  hilly  parts,  of  which  there  are  large  tracts,  some 
quantity  of  both  was  uncut,  and  much  of  it  appeared 
very  green.  Though  a  favourable  time  should  continue 
to  harvest  this  late  grain,  still  an  indifferent  sample  and 
light  corn  must  be  expected  ;  and  although  the  straw 
crops  are  generally  large,  the  quantity  of  bread  corn 
will  I  suspect  barely  reach  an  average.  Oats  on  the 
hill  farms  are  a  good  crop,  and  much  of  it  secured 
in  good  condition.  The  Turnips  and  Clovers  are 
very  promising,  but  the  cold  wet  weather  put  a 
check  on  the  former  from  which  they  have  not  yet 
quite  recovered.  The  effect  of  good  cultivation  never 
displayed  itself  more  visibly  than  in  tlie  Turnip  crop  of 
this  year  ;  where  the  hoe  has  been  freely  used  and 
often  the  crop  covers  well  the  spaces  with  healthy  green 
leaves  —  their  lungs ;  but  where  labour  has  been 
sparingly  used  the  weeds  are  contending,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully in  some  cases,  for  the  occupation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  poor  Turnips  look  but  sickly  in  such  vagabond 
compaUj*.  The  pastures  adjoining  the  beautiful  rivers 
and  rivulets  of  Shropshire  are  full  of  fine  herbage  and 
well-bred  cattle,  and  the  sheep  of  this  county  not  only 
come  to  heavy  weights,  but  the  mutton  is  fine  flavoured. 
Corve  Dale  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  fruitful  valley, 
and  may  vie  in  beauty  with  most  dales  in  Wales  or 
Scotland.  Draining  does  not  seem  to  be  much  carried 
on  here,  not  near  so  much  as  in  Worcestershire,  but 
the  soil  and  subsoil  are  more  porous.  Improved  ploughs 
and  implements  of  husbandry  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places,  which  plainly  indicate  progression  in  cultivation. 
Parties  of  surveyors  and  engineers  are  busily  engaged 
in  laying  down  and  levelling  lines  for  railways  across 
the  county  ;  and  should  some  good  main  lines  be  carried 
on  to  the  sea-side,  with  branches  north  and  south  in 
Wales,  the  benefit  to  this  county  and  the  principality  of 
such  a  communication  with  the  populous  towns  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  sale  of  their  agricultural  produce,  would  be 
incalculable.  Surveyors  were  also  engaged  on  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clun,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
closing many  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  deep  table  laud, 
which,  although  lying  high,  is  capable  of  growing  heavy 
crops  of  Oats,  Barley,  and  Turnips,  as  I  was  informed 
by  an  inhabitant  residing  on  the  hills.  An  instance  in 
point  was  related  to  me  by  a  respectable  farmer,  of  a 
friend  of  his  having  purchased  some  hill  land  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  for  51,  per  acre,  which  he  pared 
and  planted  with  Oats,  and  grew  60  bushels  per  acre  the 
first  crop.  There  are  here  and  in  Wales  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  with  judicious  planting,  fencing,  and 
proper  cultivation,  would  supply  labour  and  food  for 
vast  numbers  of  our  population  ;  why,  then,  do  we  send 
our  peasantry  to  foreign  lands  1 

Entering  Radnorshire  at  Knighton,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  finding  many  fields  of  corn  uncut ;  in  many 
of  the  farms  lying  high  up  the  hills,  some  quantity  had 
teen  carried  in  good  condition  ;  but  my  astonishment 
was  great  on  arriving  at  the  vale  of  Radnor  to  find  very 
little  corn  of  any  kind  was  cut,  even  in  the  vale,  which 
is  very  large  and  open,  and  fine  Turnip  land.  The 
crops  of  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat  were  heavy  in  the 
straw,  but  the  ears  were  thin  and  light  from  causes 
mentioned  before  ;  many  of  the  fields  of  Wheat  would 
not  be  ready  to  cut  under  a  fortnight,  and  should  the 
waWher  prove  wet  or  cold  they  would  be  of  little  value. 
Peas  had  not  podded  and  ripened  generally,  and  a  field 
was  being  cut  in  full  blossom  for  fodder,  the  haulm  of 
which  was  4  yards  in  length.  Guano  and  bone-dust  have 
been  introduced  here  lately,  and  have  succeeded  well 
for  Turnips.  Improved  cultivation  has  made  little  pro- 
gress here,  particularly  on  the  hill-farms  ;  but  irriga- 
tion is  extensively  practised  in  the  valleys  wherever  a 
small  stream  from  the  hills  can  be  made  available  for 
the_  purpose  ;  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  pro- 
ducing heavy  crops  of  hay  and  aftermath  in  situations 
where  scarcely  any  pasturage  would  grow,  thus  increas- 
ing the  value  of  such  land  tenfold.  Much  more  land 
might  be  irrigated  with  water,  containing  greater  fer- 
tilising properties,  if  the  hill  farms  were  effectually 


drained,  and  the  water  collected  by  mains  in  the  most 
advantageous  situations  for  floating  the  land  below  ; 
this  will  not  only  apply  to  Wales  but  England  also, 
where  irrigation  is  too  much  neglected.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  many  situations,  the  value  of  the  water  so 
obtained,  to  throw  over  the  lower  levels  (which  should 
be  the  permanent  pasture),  would  repay  the  outlay  of 
effectu.illy  draining  the  uplands,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creased value  which  would  be  effected  on  the  arable 
lands,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  might  be. 

The  corn  harvest  in  Herefordshire  was  nearly  as  for- 
ward as  in  Worcestershire,  the  spring-planted  Wheats 
and  Beans  being  the  principal  crops  uncut ;  the  Hops 
were  rather  small  and  late  ;  it  was  not  expected  they 
would  be  ready  for  picking  under  a  fortnight :  the  crop, 
although  not  a  full  one,  was  likely  to  be  a  remunerating 
one.  Apples  and  Pears  plentiful,  but  not  so  fine  as 
usual. 

The  Hop-grounds,  or  yards  (as  they  are  called  here), 
plainly  indicate  (above  the  road-side  fences)  by  the  size 
and  quantity  of  the  clusters  of  Hops  hanging  from  the 
poles,  what  kind  of  cultivation  has  been  given  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  growing  ;  and  on  gaining  a  view 
of  the  surface,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  seen  that  the 
fine  overarching  and  embowered  Hop-yards  are  as 
clean  as  the  best  cultivated  gardens,  and  are  at  this 
period  of  the  year  one  of  the  finest  sights  a  lover  of 
rural  objects  and  scenes  could  possibly  wish  for.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ill-cultivated  Hop-yard  is  covered  with 
weeds,  or  small  unproductive  Turnips,  which  are  rob- 
bing the  rootlets  and  fibres  of  the  Hop  of  that  nourish- 
ment which  it  requires  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  If  a 
clod  in  a  clean  Hop-yard  be  turned  over,  the  soil  is 
literally  white  with  the  mass  of  small  fibres  which  are 
approaching  the  surface  in  every  direction  in  se.arch  of 
food,  to  supply  the  stem  in  perfecting  its  seed.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  a.ppropriate  the  best  manure  of  a 
farm  to  produce  any  particukar  crop,  if  sufficient  labour, 
with  judgment,  is  not  used  to  prevent  the  loss  of  its 
fructifying  properties  in  growing  useless  plants  and 
noxious  weeds. — R.  Smith,  Worcestershire,  Sept.  1845. 


ANALYSIS   OF   FOUR    COMMON    SEA-WEEDS, 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THEIR  APPLICABILITY 

AS  MANURE. 
[The  following  paper,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Brighton   Gnzetle,  has    been  forwarded  to  us  by  its 
author.     We  are  forced,  by  want  of  room,  considerably 
to  abridge  it]  : — 

A  plant,  when  destroyed,  either  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  (by  putrefaction — a  low  combus- 
tion), or  at  a  high  temperature,  with  sufficient  access  of 
atmospheric  air  (by  ignition),  discharges  carbonic  acid 
gas,  water,  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residue  in  the 
form  of  ash,  called  inorganic  matter.  The  former  de- 
rived from  the  .atmospheric  air,  contain  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  organs  of  the  plant ;  but  these 
organs  cannot  be  developed  and  their  functions  properly 
performed,  unless  there  should  enter  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant  certain  inorganic  substances,  derived 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  varying  in  quantity 
and  quality  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  these  observations  it  becomes  desirable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  ascertain  what  inorganic  substances  are 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  plant.  An  analysis 
of  its  ash  furnishes  us  with  this  knowledge.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  this  information,  it  becomes  of  importance,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  plant  should  be  grown  in  such 
a  soil  as  will  supply  it  with  those  solid  constituents. 
For  this  purpose  an  examination  of  the  soil  will  be 
necessary.  Should  it  be  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  the 
soil  does  not  cont>ain  all  such  ingredients,  or  if  only  in 
small  proportions,  art  will  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
process  of  m.anuring. 

These  are  then  the  simple  facts,  substantiated  by 
many  analytical  I'esearches  of  eminent  chemists,  by 
which  agriculture  is  now  elevated  to  a  science,  and  by 
which  the  practical  farmer  ought  to  be  guided,  with  the 
view  of  insuring  success  ;  and  this  the  more  so,  since, 
as  Liebig  says,  there  is  no  profession  which  can  be  com- 
pared in  importance  to  that  of  agriculture  ;  nor  is  there 
any  in  which  the  application  of  correct  principles  would 
be  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  fertile 
soil,  possessing  all  the  conditions  alluded  to  for  the 
growth  of  crop,  must  in  process  of  time  become  ex- 
hausted ;  because  a  succession  of  the  same  crop  must  at 
last  cari-y  off  all  those  mineral  substances  which  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  plant.  Since, 
however,  a  proper  application  of  mineral  manure  will 
restore  the  former  fertility,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of 
manure.  These  remarks  show  the  usefulness,  nay  ne- 
cessity, of  correct  analyses  of  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the 
manure.  The  examination  of  the  ashes  of  plants  has 
latterly,  from  its  obvious  importance,  engaged  many 
analytical  chemists.  The  'results  obtained  will  answer 
a  two-fold  purpose  ;  first,  it  will  inform  the  inquirer 
what  solid  ingredients  are  required  for  the  growth  of  a 
particular  plant ;  and  secondly,  what  mineral  manure 
such  a  one  affords,  in  case  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
refuse.  With  the  Latter  view  I  have  undertaken  the 
an.alysis  of  four  of  the  most  common  sea  weeds  (fuel) 
found  on  our  sea-coast,  which  have  been  applied  as 
manure  with  variable  success.  The  constituent  ingre- 
dients, however,  wdiich  I  h;ive  obtained  from  a  minute 
analysis,  will  guide  the  rational  inquirer  in  deciding  on 
the  applicability  of  the  same  to  various  agricultural 
purposes.  _ 


licsults  in  100  parts  of  AsU,  deducting  Carhonia  Acid  Gas,  Sand, 
and  C'tiarcoal. 
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In  reviewing  the  analysis,  we  find,  if  we  distribute 
the  acids  amongst  the  bases,  and  unite  the  surplus  of 
of  the  latter  with  carbonic  acid— thus  forming  binary 
combinations— that  we  possess  the  chlorides,  sulphates, 
and  carbonates  with  alkaline  bases.  The  two  latter 
combinations  are  of  most  important  service  in  the 
growth  of  plants.  Where  the  sulphates  are  required, 
the  fucus  vesiculosus,  and  in  particular  the  fucus 
crispus,  would  be  most  beneficial  ;  the  others  where  the 
carbonates  and  chlorides  are  more  indicated.  The  im- 
portance of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  in  com- 
bination with  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  is  well  known, 
for  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  ai'e  formed ;, 
the  former  of  these  enters  into  the  organisation  of  the 
plant,  and  as  the  sulphuric  acid  of  this  salt  becomes  de- 
composed by  the  power  of  vitality,  its  sulphur  will  com- 
bine with  the  organic  elements  that  form  albumine, 
fibrine,  and  caseine.  These  substances  requh-e  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  sulphur,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  animal  life. 

The  L.aminaria  saccharina  discharges  during  incinera- 
tion a  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  an  operation  that 
would  also  take  place,  but  by  a  slower  process,  during 
the  decay  of  the  plant.  It  would  in  many  instances  be 
of  importance  to  retain  this  salt,  particularly  in  the 
growth  of  grain.  This  fucus,  as  well  as  the  others,, 
might  be  best  employed  when  half  decayed  ;  for  this 
purpose  it  should  be  formed  into  a  heap,  of  which  the 
externs-  surface  should  be  covered,  either  by  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  or  clay,  as  circumstances  require, 
but  in  both  cases  the  ammonia  would  be  fixed.  The 
phosphates  are  not  in  abundance  in  the  sea-weed  ;  but 
mixed  with  some  farm-yard  manure,  their  quantity 
would  be  increased,  should  such  an  increase  be  desired. 
The  sea-weed  manure  would  prove  most  beneficial  ia 
the  growth  of  Beet-root,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes,  and,  in 
fact,  would  be  useful  whenever  the  alkalies  necessarily 
enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  plant  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  are  termed  potash-plants.  —  Edieard  G. 
Schweitzer,  Director  of  the  Royal  German  Spa, 
Brighton,  September,  1845. 

I-Iome  Gorrespondenoe. 

Prize  List  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society. — On 
the  16th  ult.  I  took  tlie  liberty  of  publishing  a  few  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  through  your  columns ;  I 
called  attention  to  the  amount  and  number  of  prizes 
awarded  to  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  vrere  the 
fortunate  owners  of  the  over-fed  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
Shrewsbury  cattle  show.  I  assure  the  readers  of  your 
Paper  that  my  object  has  been  far  from  being  an  un- 
friendly one  to  the  Society  ;  I  believe  our  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Societies  have  done  much  good,  and  that  they 
wdll  continue  to  do  so  by  encouraging  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  would  connect  science  with  agriculture  ;  but, 
although  I  approve  of  those  noblemen  and  other  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Society  being  directed  in  their 
practice  by  eminent  men,  such  as  Dr.  Playfaii',  whose 
lectures  I  admire,  I  shall  not  look  in  silence  on  what 
I  consider  a  waste  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  :  bein» 
convinced  that,  as  noblemen  do  not  require  such  sums 
to  be  distributed  amongstf  them  for  what  they  take  a 
pride  in  producing,  they  can  be  turned  to  a  better  pur- 
pose if  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  small  farmers, 
whose  energies  will  be  roused  into  competition,  and  thus, 
in  the  end,  the  landlords,  who  now  pocket  the  SOL 
prizes,  will  reap  the  benefit.  "A  Subscriber  to  the  So- 
ciety," in  his  answer  to  my  letter,  has  admitted  that  the 
proceedings  of  a  public  body  are  fairly  open  to  criticism, 
and  I  must  claim  that  liberty  in  noticing  his  observa- 
tions, in  condemnation  of  mine,  and  in  this  attempt  I 
shall  (as  a  plainly-educated  old  farmer)  do  so  without 
evasion.  In  the  first  place  he  says  I  urge  the  revision 
of  the  ast  of  prizes  and  a  total  change  of  distribution,  on 
the  ground  that  at  present  an  annual  sum  of  1000/.,  as 
at  Shrewsbury,  disappears,  without  giving  a  chance  for 
the  working  farmer  to  benefit  by  it,  aud  without,  in  fact, 
effecting  anything  but  a  removal  from  one  rich  land- 
owner to  another  ;  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  this  state- 
ment ;  I  have  proved  the  fact  from  the  Society's  ovm 
reports.  He  then  says,  "  If  this  statement  were  literally 
correct  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  would  amount  ta 
a  mere  farce."  Now,  I  am  substantially  correct  in  my 
statement,  taken  from  the  Society's  reports,  and  I. agree 
with  him,  so  far  as  this  goes,  in  the  farce-like 
character,  he  has  conferred  on  the  Society's  ma- 
nagement of  its  funds.  I  showed  in  plain  figures 
that  lOOO;.  had  changed   hands  without  doing  a  single 
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iota  of  good  to  one  second-class  farmer  ;  has  your 
correspondent  proved  me  in  error  i  I  think  not. 
The  Society  boasts,  I  think,  of  7000  members  ;  we  will 
Bay,  for  argument  sake,  that  there  are  1000  tenant- 
farmers  who  subscribe  each  1/.;  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  those  people  to  see  my  Lord  Hill  and  a  few 
others  (because  of  their  ability  to  cram  a  few  bullocks, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  regardless  of  expense  in  a  way  that  no 
prudent  farmer  dare  to  do)  cai-ry  off  the  1000/.  without 
one  of  them  having  a  chance  to  participate  in  it  ;  now, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Council  of  the  Society  should  at  all 
times  try  to  avoid  such  a  course  of  management  as  will 
give  farmei-s  cause  to  suppose  that  the  rich  man  has  a 
tetter  chance  than  the  cultivating  farmer,  and  as  in  the 
■distribution  of  30/.  prizes  for  a  bull  or  a  ram,  there  is 
no  chance  for  the  working  farmers  to  compete  with  rich 
landlords.  I  consider  1000/.  for  the  fat  cattle  prizes  a 
sum  fully  three  times  more  than  enough.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  Council  of  the  Society 
■will  admit  your  correspondent's  description  of  their 
rules  and  regulations  to  go  forth  as  genuine  :  I  am 
certain  that  such  statements  are  not  calculated  to  for- 
ward the  object  of  the  society.  I  admit  the  Society 
leaves  the  competition  for  prizes  open  to  the  agricultural 
community,  great  and  small,  but  how  few  of  the  small 
farmers  can  afford,  like  Lord  Hill,  to  put  up  half  a 
dozen  of  bulls,  bullocks,  or  sheep,  for  over-feeding,  on 
the  speculation  of  some  one  of  the  six  having  a  better 
constitution  and  more  inclined  to  fat  than  the  others, 
and  more  likely  to  turn  out  a  prize  animal.  I  believe 
the  tallow-chandler  is  the  only  one  that  can  wish  to  see 
animals  so  over-fed,  and  the  only  man  likely  to  profit  by 
it,  unless  it  be  he  ^Yho  gains  30/.  for  the  job.  Your 
correspondent  then  hints  at  the  efficiency  of  implements 
with  a  view  to  justify  the  distribution  of  the  prizes ; 
I  have  thought  proper  to  go  a  little  further  iuto  the 
list,  and  haye  shown  the  absurdity  of  giving  any  man 
30/.  for  being  the  owner  of  an  over-fed  bull  or  ram. 
TJntil  lately  our  farmers  were  found  fault  with,  and 
called  stupid  fellows,  because  of  their  not  keeping  up  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  as  the  cotton-spinners  and 
manufacturers  have  done.  I  admit  they  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  uses  of  steam  and  machinery,  but  I 
deny  they  have  any  cause  to  move  all  at  once  in  a  more 
lapid  course  than  our  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers 
—they  never  combined  to  give  premiums  to  machine- 
makers  to  encourage  them  to  follow  up  their  legitimate 
■business ;  they  always  found  when  an  improved  machine 
appeared  in  the  market  it  was  enough  to  create  sufficient 
competition  among  the  trade,  and  as  improved  machines 
caused  the  old-fashioned  machinists  to  be  left  idle  for 
business,  their  ingenuity,  from  self-defence,  has  been 
continually  brought  into  action  ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  it 
13  truly  absurd  to  offer  prizes  to  plough-makers  and 
machine-makers  to  follow  up  a  business  that  is  dependant 
■on  the  increase  in  agricultural  improvement — I  say  it 
is  as  absurd  to  give  a  mechanic  10/. premium  for  making 
a  subsoil  pulveriser,  which  will  cost  5/.  is.,  as  it  would 
be  to  give  a  harness-maker  5/.  for  making  a  set  of 
ploughing  harness,  on  an  improved  principle,  for  the 
horse  to  draw  the  plough  ;  I  maintain  it  is  quite  pre- 
mium enough  for  the  Agricultural  Society  to  mark 
their  approbation  of  any  kind  of  farming  implements'  to 
insure  the  party  improving  being  well  paid  fcr  his  in- 
genuity ;  so  far  from  the  reverse  of  such  a  course  being 
ieneficial  to  the  farmers,  it  appears  such  prizes  cause 
the  makers  to  think  their  machines  are  so  superior  that 
the  prices  for  such  improved  machines  far  exceed  their 
value,  and  call  forth  remarks  such  as  I  observe  now 
before  me  in  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  (see  page  584). 
— An  Old  Farmer. 

Lvcerne. — I  have  a  beautiful  plant  of  Lucerne  sown  or 
rather  drilled  last  spring,  but  the  frost  of  this  week  I 
see  has  touched  the  plant.  Please  ask  in  your  next 
Paper  what  is  the  best  thing  to  put  upon  young  Lucerne 
to  protect  it  from  frost,  and  what  artificial  manure  is 
best  suited  for  it ! — R.  [We  would  advise  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thickish  top-dressing  of  half-rotten  farm  dung.] 

Harvest :  South  Ireland. — The  harvest  is  very  back- 
ward and  very  bad  this  year,  and  up  to  this  date  there 
iiave  been  constant  rain  and  strong  winds.  The  Swedes 
appear  to  have  a  rusty,  unwholesome  colour,  quite  dif- 
ferent fraln  their  appearance  a  month  ago.  There  is 
no  produce  in  Wheat  this  year,  like  last ;  farmers  who 
generally  cut  eight  bags  (20  stone  to  the  bag)  to  the 
acre,  have  not  three  or  four.  Oats  promise  better,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  save  anything  in  a  proper  manner. 
— Sub.,  Cloughfodda  House,  Cork,  Sep.  20. 

Biddel's  Scarifier. — It  appears  to  me  that  a  man 
has  not  done  his  duty,  if  having  derived  great  benefit 
from  anything  which  is  not  in  general  use,  he  does  not 
give  publicity  to  it ;  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
letting  your  readers  know  how  admirably  Biddel's  scari- 
fier works.  The  other  day  I  got  over  6  acres  of  Wheat 
stubbles,  34  inches  deep,  with  the  broad  shears  and  six 
iorses,  which  shows  the  land  is  pretty  strong,  but  not 
-a  bit  less  horseflesh  would  have  done  it  well.  It  is 
equal  to  four  ploughs,  and  scuds  beautifully  under  much 
of  the  twitch  which  at  this  time  of  year  does  not  lie 
very  deep.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  an  experienced  far- 
mer of  the  old  school,  who  saw  it  at  work,  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  intends  getting  one,  and  I  am  sure  it 
only  requires  to  be  known  more  for  it  to  be  more  highly 
Talued ;  and  I  believe  few  implements  will  sooner  repay 

their  original   cost,   although   it  is  expensive Titus 

Oats,  Carlisle. 

Farming  Capital. — A  very  plausible  answer  to  the 
recusation  that  the  tenant  farmers  have  a  lingering 
-apathy  in  agricultural  improvements  has  often  been, 
"  Where  is  the  capital  to  come  from  \"     Your  corre- 


spondent  "  Falcon"  has  some  sound  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  capital  in  farming  ;  my  present 
purpose,  however,  is  rather  to  deal  with  the  non-em. 
ployraent  of  what  may  be  termed  a  locked-up  or  dead 
capital,  wliich  many  are  unaware  of,  and  to  defend  this 
accusation  in  regard  to  a  particular  class  of  agricul- 
turists. It  is  a  fact,  which  speaks  praise  to  the  parties 
themselves  in  one  sense,  that  in  agricultural  districts 
the  farmers  .and  those  engaged  in  agriculture  compose  a 
principal  class  of  savings-bank  depositors ;  in  the 
French  savings-banks,  too,  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  depositors  are  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing workmen.  To  illustrate  this,  in  the  case  of  our  own 
agricultural  depositors,  I  will  give  the  following  particu- 
lars from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  savings-bank,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
were,  engaged  in  agriculture — 
2,348  siD.aU  farmers,  posaessino:  a  capital  of  £96,559  4  0 
3,388  agricultural  labourers  and  husbandmen  9S,1S7  6  11 
4,752  children         62,724  10    6 


10,483  agricultural  depositors,  with  a  capital  0  f  £247,471  1  5 
I  cculd  quote  other  instances  of  large  deposits  in 
savings-banks  by  like  depositors,  but  this  may  suffice. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  policy 
in  these  2348  small  (or  great  ?)  farmers  with  their 
capital  of  96,559/.,  derived  from  the  source  of  their  oc- 
cupation, independent  of  that  of  their  children,  to  let  it 
return  from  w  hence  it  came,  in  effecting  improvements 
[certainly  it  would  ;  provided  always,  that  its  possession 
were  secured  to  them  by  lease,  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  of  the  lands  on  which  it  was  invested]  which 
may  be  considered  now  as  the  main-stay  of  their  pros- 
perity, and  thereby  turning  it  to  a  more  profitable  ac- 
count, rather  than  let  it  sink  into  a  state  of  lethargy  ! 
Jlight  notthe  honestagricultural  labourers  and  husband- 
men alsounite  orapplytheir  well-earned  savings  toindus- 
try  and  skill,  realising  one  common  good  ?  We  here  see  a 
capital  of  247,471/.  hoarded  and  treasured  up,  and 
while  important  changes  seem  desirable  the  farmer 
shuts  up  his  resources,  at  the  same  time  pleading  as  an 
excuse,  "  But  where  is  the  capital  to  carry  them  into 
effect  V'—H. 

To  Preserve  Eggs.  —  For  the  information  of 
"  Cautus  Futuri,"  I  beg  to  inclose  my  authority. 
Mere  baptism  won't  do,  but  total  immersion.  My  eggs 
are  good,  and  they  have  been  in  the  water,  &c.,  six 
months.  They  must  be  stirred  with  the  hand  every  week, 

and  put  in  fresh Cheddar,  Somerset.  "  Eggs  will  keep 

a  long  time  in  lime-water,  properly  prepared.  One 
pint  of  coarse  salt,  and  one  pint  of  unslaked  lime,  to  a 
pailful  of  water.  If  there  be  too  much  lime,  it  will 
eat  the  shells  from  the  eggs,  and  if  there  be  a  single 
egg  cracked  it  will  spoil  the  whole.  They  should  be 
covered  with  lime-water,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place.  The 
yolk  becomes  slightly  red,  but  I  have  seen  eggs  thus 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
The  cheapest  time  to  lay  down  eggs  is  early  in  the 
spring." — Mrs.  Child. 

Fences  for  Salt  Marshes. — I  have  some  land  which 
has  gradually  been  formed  by  silt  left  by  the  sea,  and 
at  spring  tides  it  is  covered  by  the  salt  water  for  a  few 
hours.  Grass  is  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  of 
it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  plant  as  a  fence,  which 
will  not  mind  the  occasional  visits  of  the  salt  water  ? — 
H.  H. 

Small  Allotments  of  Land. — I  do  not  see  any  reason- 
able objection  to  a  company  [excepting  legal  ones, 
which  are,  we  believe,  at  present  insuperable]  being 
formed  for  purchasing  freehold  land,  and  dividing  it 
into  small  allotments,  to  be  let  out  to  the  agricultu- 
ral labourers.  Mortgagees  are  glad  to  get  4  per  cent, 
for  their  money,  when,  through  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany of  this  description,  they  might  insure  5  per  cent, 
on  their  capital,  and  render  a  great  benefit  to  a  much 
neglected  class  of  the  community,  not  to  speak  of  the 
country  at  large,  by  giving  a  great  number  of  indus- 
trious men  a  stake  in  the  general  welfare.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  among  both  landlords 
and  tenant-farmers  against  placing  the  labouring  clc^s 
hi  a  more  independent  situation  ;  I  also  know  the  evils 
that  are  anticipated  from  introducing  a  class  of  small 
landholders  in  the  country.  They  cite,  unfortunately 
oppressed  Ireland  as  a  proof  of  the  distress  arising  from 
such  a  system,  without  reflecting  why  it  is  such  misery 
arises  from  that  which  should  produce  the  reverse. 
The  whole  sole  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  sys- 
tem of  subletting  or  underletting  in  the  sister  country, 
which  is  uot  permitted  in  our  own.  To  commence 
or  carry  out  this  company,  I  should  propose  that  gen- 
tlemen of  character  for  liberality,  and  possessing  influ- 
ence, form  a  committee  for  establishing  "  An  Equitable 
and  Benevolent  Land  Association,  fur  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Agricultural  Labourers."  Say  capital  one  mil- 
lion, in  20,000  shares,  at  50/.  per  share.  To  purchase 
the  fee  simple  of  freehold  land  (or  copyhold  where  fines 
are  certaiu)  in  such  localities  as  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment might  decide  upon,  and  letting  it  off  in  small  lots 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  at  a  rental  securing  to  the 
shareholders  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  subject  to  cove- 
nants not  to  underlet,  uot  to  deteriorate  the  land,  or 
erect  buildings  thereon,  other  than  for  the  tenant  and 
his  family,  upon  one  general  plan  and  elevation,  to  be 
specified.  This  portioning  to  each  labourer  half  an 
acre  would  employ  40,000  men,  with  their  families.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  system  is  to  be  limited  to  only  the 
proposed  capital,  but  extended  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  emancipating  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  who 
are  now  carrying  out  the  allotment  system  to  the  great 
advantage  of  themselves,  and  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  England.     A  right  honourable  gentleman,  high 


in  her  Majesty's  government,  has  been  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  but  is  of 
opinion  it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  company,  but 
would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  out.  I 
venture,  however,  to  submit  that  it  might  be  carried  out 
much  better  than  by  having  legislative  officials  to  attend 
its  operations,  and  burthen  the  funds  with  consequent 
cost  of  government  commissioners,  &e. — R.  M.firaves- 
end,  Sept.  16,  1845. 

Hop-yards  in  Herefordshire.  —  The  Hop-yards  in 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershii-e  are  planted  some- 
what alike,  viz.  : — Three  or  four  roots,  cut  from  the 
crown  of  the  parent  stock  (about  4  or  5  inches  long, 
with  an  eye  to  each  root,  placed  2  or  3  inches  apart), 
are  termed  a  stock,  and  are  planted  6  inches  deep,  4^ 
feet  from  middle  to  middle  of  each  stock,  with  a  space 
of  from  7  to  9  feet  from  row  to  row,  which  are  formed 
into  ridges.  If  the  roots  are  large,  three  are  planted  at 
the  above  distance  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  and,  if 
small,  four  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square.  As  soon 
as  the  young  bine  appears,  three  small  sticks  are  placed 
near  to  each  stock,  thus  encouraging  the  young  shoots  to 
entwine  as  soon  as  possible.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
planting  the  root ;  it  is  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  a  6-inch 
hole  by  the  planter,  and  some  fine  pulverised  mould  is 
put  on  top  of  the  root,  which  completes  Hop-planting. 
—  T.  K. 


HIGHLAND  SOCIETY. 
The  Dumfries  Show  of  1845,  we  are  glad  to  find,  ia 
to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  these  meetings. 
From  the  announcements  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  our  columns, our  readers  will  be  aware 
that  all  stock  and  other  articles  to  be  exhibited  must 
be  intimated  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  show. 
These  intimations  having  been  given,  it  is  now  knowii 
what  will  be  the  extent  of  the  exhibition.  The  cattle, 
the  leading  feature  of  the  "general  shows,"  will  be  more 
numerous  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  with  one  single 
exception.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  number 
of  these  is  somewhat  greater  than  were  exhibited  at  the 
last  show  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  attractive  ever  held.  Until  the  premiums  are 
decided  by  the  judges,  the  names  of  competitors  are  not 
divulged  ;  but  we  hear  that  in  the  lists  there  will  be  a 
large  number  both  of  the  proprietors  and  tenantry  of 
this  county,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Stewartry  and  Wig- 
townshire. From  a  distance,  particularly  from  the  Lo- 
thians,  there  is  a  considerable  entry.  The  short-horns 
from  the  border  counties  of  England,  from  Yorkshire, 
and  from  their  own  county,  Durham,  will  appear  in 
very  respectable  numbers.  Of  this  breed  we  have  heard 
of  an  animal  all  the  way  from  the  county  of  Caithness, 
which  comes  to  be  pitched  against  its  kindi'ed  entered 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Of  horses  there  will 
be  a  good  exhibition.  The  number  of  sheep  will  be 
very  large.  Pigs,  too,  will  not  be  wanting ;  some  of 
them  prime,  and  from  a  great  distance.  Of  these  seve- 
ral descriptions  of  stock  there  wUl,  it  is  supposed,  be 
somewhere  about  a  thousand  head — a  large  number, 
considering  that  they  are  selected  animals,  and  brought 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  things  besides  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine.  The  exhibition  of  poultry  will,  without  an 
exception,  be  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  had  ;  and, 
we  believe,  among  the  exhibitors  will  be  found  some 
fair  names  of  high  distinction.  For  the  butter  and 
cheese  premiums  there  will  probably  be  not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  competitors.  The  implements  and  machines 
will  be  very  numerous,  and  there  will  be  many  which 
are  new  and  of  much  interest.  Finally,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  roots,  seeds,  and  plants,  there  will  be  no  want 
of  variety  or  beauty  in  the  objects  exhibited.  To  many 
this  will  be  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Everything,  in  short,  gives  promise  that  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  of  the  show  being  a  successful 
one  will  be  fully  realised. — Dumfries  Herald, 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Manchester. —  Tliin  Sowing. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  following  letter  on  this 
subject  was  read  : — "  Ashley  Heath,  near  Altrincham, 
16th  Sept.,  1845.  Dear  Sir, — You  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  some  particulars  of  my  experiment  in  planting 
Wheat,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating. 
A  neighbour  of  mine  has  already  commenced  planting 
a^field  of  about  6  acres,  from  seeing  the  result  of  my 
trial,  which  he  has  watched  through  all  its  stages.  My 
seed  was  from  Lord  Ducie's  model  farm  (ShirreflTs 
White).  I  planted  one  acre  after  Potatoes,  and  half  an 
acre  after  Swedes  ;  that  after  Swedes  sufiered  very 
much  from  the  wireworm. 

Flantikg  (by  the  hand). 

1844.  Oct,  19.  In  rows,  9J  inches  hy  4  inches,  two  seeds  in  a 

hole  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  2^  imperial  pecks  per 
statute  acre. 

Hoeing. 

1845.  April  10.  Hoed  the  ground  well  over. 

,,    30.  Hoed  a  second  time,  after  sowing    Clover  and 
Grass  seeds,  which  were  covered  in  hy  the  hoe, 

Phoddce. 

From  a  rod,  5i  yards  by  5^  yards,  thrashed  15th  September. 

19ilb.  Wheat,  being  at  the  rate  of  52  40-60  hush,  per  stat.  acre 

2i        ditto,  light.  6  40-00  [per  imp.  hush.  601b. 

22i 

39  lb.  straw. 


59  20-60  total  bush,  per  acre. 
445  10-14  stones  straw  p.  acre. 
2  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  Ih. 

«  A  second  trial  of  a  rod  taken  from  another  part  of 
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the  field  gave  exactly  the  same  result  in  heavy  Wheat, 
1  i)  J  lb.,  but  -5  lb.  less  of  light ;  the  straw,  however,  much 
heavier,  being  49J  lbs.  Remarks. — The  Wheat  stood 
on  an  average  5J  feet  high,  and  kept  upright  through  a 
good  part  of  the  wet  weather ;  but  subsequently  was 
considerably  laid,  and  of  course  fed  badly,  being  only 
CO  lbs.  per  bushel  imperial.  The  prodnce  would  have 
been  much  greater  under  more  favourable  weather. 
There  is  a  very  common  error  prevails  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, calculated  to  bring  the  practice  of  drilling 
and  dibbling  Wheat  into  disrepute.  By  far  the  greatest 
proportion  that  I  have  seen  drilled  has  never  been 
touched  with  the  hoe  ;  and  the  few  who  do  use  the  hoe 
appear  to  think  its  only  use  is  to  cut  off  the  weeds  ; 
M'hcreas  hoeing  is  the  very  soul  of  the  system.  Aud, 
unless  Clover  is  intended  tofollow  the  Wheat,  no  farmer 
can  truly  say  that  he  has  given  the  system  a  fair  trial, 
unless  he  hoes  the  ground  (weeds  or  no  weeds)  at  the 
least  three  or  four  times  ;  and,  to  do  that  effectually, 
the  rows  ought  never  to  be  less  than  9  or  10  inches 
apart.  When  Clover  is  sown,  it  ought  to  be  hoed  twice 
at  least,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, — J.  H. 
Neild." — Manchesler  Guardian. 

St.  Quivox. — Annual  Inspectioti  of  Farm':. — This 
.innual  fete,  came  off  on  the  27th  and  28th  Aug.  and  1st 
uU.  The  starting  point  being  at  Craigie  House,  a 
large  party — amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Slieir,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Aberdeen,  met  at  the  hour 
appointed.  From  Craigie  the  route  then  lay  by  Dal- 
railling  and  Braehead,  East  Sanquhar,  &c.  ;  we  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  noticing  a  most  abundant  crop 
of  Potatoes  at  the  latter  named  place,  raised  upon  a 
novel  and  improved  principle  by  Mr.  Reid,  who  is  ever 
I'eady  to  carry  into  operation  whatever  new  idea  may 
strike  his  active  fancy.  The  plan  upon  which  they 
were  grown  was  simply  having  had  them  planted  in 
■whole  Potatoes,  at  intervals  of  two  feet  each  way,  and, 
being  only  a  small  space  of  ground,  about  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  were  wrought  by  spade  and  hoe,  and 
earthed  all  round.  The  manure  was  guano,  5  cwt.  to 
the  acre  ;  and  to  jirove  the  weight  of  the  crop,  Mr.  R. 
had  caused  a  square  fall  to  be  dug  and  measured  that 
day  ibr  the  satisfaction  of  the  Club  ;  aud  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  far  from  m.aturity,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced was  at  the  rate  of  75  bolls  per  Scotch  acre,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  but  100  bolls  per  acre  may 
be  the  ultimate  result  when  the  crop  is  properly  matured. 
Again,  on  Monday,  the  1st  ult.,  a  smaller  party,  headed 
by|  (he  indefatigable  Preses  of  the  Club,  met  at  Mr. 
Tennant's  farm  of  Greenan,  to  visit  their  neighbours 
south  of  the  Doon  ;  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Spring- 
garden,  proceeded  to  Mr.  Ralstou's,  of  Dunduff,  to 
breakfast,  where  they  were  met  by  a  number  of  the 
Carrick  Members  of  the  Club,  and  others.  Mr.  R.'s 
extensive  herd  of  short-horns  aud  half-breds  were  much 
admired  for  weight  and  symmetry,  and  called  forth  the 
uniform  commendation  of  all  present.  His  extensive 
range  of  grain  and  green  crops  were  then  severally  ex- 
plored, and  much  useful  iufonrfation  elicited  from  the 
accurate  description  of  the  manures  which  had  been 
applied. — Ahridtjed  from  Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

EvESH.iM. — Leases. — The  anniversary  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  week.  At  the  dinner,  Mr.C  E. Hen- 
ford  proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Successful  Candidate 
for  tlio  premium  for  the  best  Cultivated  Farm."  Mr. 
F.Woodward,  in  his  i-eply  to  the  toast,  dwelt  with  some 
earnestness  on  the  lease  question.  He  had  only  been 
enabled  to  take  the  prize  for  the  best  large  cultivated 
farm  on  account  of  having  a  fixed  holding  of  his  farm, 
which  encouraged  him  to  make  such  improvements  and 
outlay  in  its  cultivation,  .as  tinder  other  circumstances 
he  should  not  feel  justified  in  doing.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Cobden  on  one  point,  which  was,  that  this  country 
was  badly  farmed  for  want  of  the  outlay  of  capital;  that 
want  of  capital  resulted  from  insufficiency  of  tenure. 
"Since  I  have  had,"  siiid  Mr.  Woodward,  "a  more 
fixed  tenure  of  the  land  which  I  row  occupy,  my  inte- 
rest has  been  much  greater  in  it  than  before.  I  have 
been  enabled  to  employ  the  surplus  labour  of  the  sur- 
rounding district ;  I  have  laid  out  my  money  unspar- 
ingly, not  fearing  a  notice  to  quit ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  produce  nearly  double 
what  I  did  befiu'e  on  the  same  farm."  Moreover,  he 
thought  his  capital  had  been  well  returned.  "  The  health 
of  Mr.  Randell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,"  was 
given.  Mr.  Randell  replied  at  some  length,  touching 
upon  the  lease  question,  as  mooted  by  Mr.  F.  Wood- 
ward. He  spoke  much  of  the  advantages  of  thoroughly 
draining  land  to  improve  its  produce  ;  but  to  do  this  he 
said  the  assistance  of  the  landlord  was  necessary.  Either 
the  landlord  should  give  the  tjnant  a  fixed  tenure  of 
the  land,  or  he  should  make  the  first  outlay  himself, 
charging  the  tenant  with  a  proper  interest  upon  his 
capital  expended.  He  particularly  pressed  upon  the 
notice  of  landlords  the  propriety  of  granting  equitable 
leases  to  their  tenants,  as  beneficial  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer.  The  farmer  would  not  then  shrink 
from  laying  out  his  money  in  improvements,  draining, 
&c.,  while  the  labourer  would  thereby  have  abundance 
of  work  at  all  seasons,  and  a  much  Larger  produce 
would  be  realised.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Randell  mentioned  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Evesham  Agricultural  Association  536/.  had  been  paid 
away  in  prizes  for  cattle  and  implements,  150^.  in  prizes 
for  imjiroved  cultivation,  and  nearly  200/.  in  labourers' 
and  cottagers'  premiums.  The  results  of  its  working 
showed  an  improved  state  of  cultivation  in  the  fertile 
Vale  of  Evesham,  and  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  stock. 


Anglesey. — Liyue  Burning — At  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Pencraig,  made 
some  observations  upon  burning  of  lime.  He  said  the 
whole  of  the  coals  of  Anglesey  were  much  superior  for 
burning  lime  than  they  were  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 
a  colliery  himself.  When  he  came  to  Wales  he  w.as 
much  surprised  when  he  was  told  that  the  small  coal 
would  not  burn  lime.  One  man  refused  to  burn  it  for 
him,  and  so  he  said  he  would  get  some  one  else.  He 
had  now  burned  lime  for  several  years,  and  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  wdiat  it  had  cost ;  he 
held  in  his  hiind  a  paper  to  that  effect,  and  he  would 
state  how  the  matter  stood.  The  burning  cost  13^.  a 
hundred  quarters  ;  40  quarters  a  day  at  that  came  to 
5'.'.  2(/.  using  one-half  small  coal  and  the  other  large 
(the  speaker  enumerated  two  or  threa  other  items, 
carriage  2d',  dd.,  turnpikes,  &c.).  That  was  the  whole 
expense  in  burning  daily  40  quarters  of  lime.  He  did 
not  doubt  most  of  the  company  burnt  lime  more  or  less, 
and  he  thought  it  was  very  desirable  they  should  burn 
their  native  coal :  he  strongly  advised  every  farmer  to 
use  it ;  they  would  find  opposition  from  the  lime-burners, 
but  that  was  not  to  discourage  them.  Mr.  Williams  (a 
lime-burner)  made  some  remarks  in  Welsh  upon  what 
Mr.  GrifiSths  had  just  said,  the  effect  of  which  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that  gentleman's  opinion.  He  said  he 
could  get  no  coal  in  Anglesey  that  was  good  for  any- 
thing, and  that  it  would  not  burn  into  the  stone. 
Mr.  Griffith  made  a  few  more  observations  upon  the 
subject,  in  reply,  and  further  said,  that  the  lime  kilns 
were  too  wide  at  the  top,  and  not  sulfieiently  deep  ;  they 
ought  to  be  15  or  10  feet  in  depth.  Those  of  that  sort 
would  burn  a  great  deal  more  limestone.  The  meet' 
ing  soon  after  separated  at  an  early  hour. — Chester 
Coura^it. 

East  Suffolk.  —  Leases.  —  At  the  anniversary  of 
this  association  at  Halesworth,  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke 
said — There  are  many  subjects  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  comment  upon  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  one  I 
should  like  to  ra.ake  a  few  remarks  upon  is  the  subject 
of  leases — a  subject  which  has  occupied  much  public 
attention  of  late,  and  upon  which  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken.  The  objects  of  leases  are  three- 
fold ;  first,  to  enable  and  encourage  the  tenant  to  invest 
his  capital,  and  to  give  him  due  and  proper  time  to  re- 
cover remuneration  for  that  investment ;  secondly, 
leases  are  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  for  they  give 
him  hope  that  his  land  will  be  better  cultivated  ;  and, 
thirdly,  they  .are  beneficial  to  the  poor,  because  they 
insure  them  better  and  more  constant  employnient  than 
they  could  otherwise  secure.  It  is  my  fixed  opinion 
that  the  landlord  does  not  perform  the  duty  he  owes  to 
himself,  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  ten.ant,  or  to  the  poor, 
unless  he  includes  in  the  leases  of  his  farms  a  clause  to 
insure  a  certain  portion  of  labour  being  continually  em- 
ployed on  the  land,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  the 
farms,  if,  unhappily,  not  renewed  to  the  same  parties, 
sh.all  be  given  up  iu  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  in 
such  case  the  tenant  ought  to  be  entitled  to  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  improvements  he  may  have  made. 
But  I  submit  the  practice  would  have  a  better  effect 
still  ;  it  svould  encourage  a  desire  to  renew  leases,  and 
thus  cement  the  affection  and  reciprocal  feeling  which 
are  sure  to  be  the  result  of  friendly  intercourse.  I  am 
aware  there  are  iu  this  county  many  energetic  and 
skilful  agriculturists  \vho  object  to  the  clogging  clauses 
— such  as  the  four-course  system.  But  the  difficulty 
the  landlord  has  to  solve  is  this— how  is  he  to  distinguish 
between  a  skilful  farmer  and  a  land  jobber  ?  It  is  true 
the  one  may  cultivate  a  farm  without  detriment  to  the 
land  ;  while  the  other,  resting  upon  his  own  judgment, 
may  ruin  it  in  eight  years,  or  injure  it  so  much  that  a 
succeeding  ten.ant  could  not  hire  it  without  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  rent.  There  is  another  subject,  upon 
which  I  shall  only  lightly  touch.  I  allude  to  cottage 
allotments.  My  opinion  is,  they  are  productive  of  much 
good,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  every  cottage  united  to 
either  l-8th  or  l-4tli  of  an  acre  of  land.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  caution  my  more  enthusiastic  friends,  and 
those  wdio  have  the  interest  of  the  poor  at  heart,  that  if 
the  time  should  come  when  there  will  be  a  great  many 
occupiers  of  from  one  to  two  acres  of  land,  they  would 
see  the  curse  of  Ireland  illustrated — namely,  a  vastly 
increasing  population  living  in  beggary.  The  next  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  touch  upon  is  one  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  receive  as  deserving  your  best  attention  ;  but 
whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  you  ought  to  receive 
it  in  the  w.ay  in  which  I  wish  to  impart  it.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the  present  day  are 
superior  to  those  of  70  years  ago  ;  but  if  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  farmers  of  this  generation,  as  indeed  it  must  be, 
to  witness  their  sons  staud  in  the  honourable  position 
that  they  themselves  hold,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  their  education,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  not  kept  behind  in  the  rapid  course  of 
civilisation.  Already  there  is  establi  hed  at  Cirencester, 
in  Gloucestershire,  a  college  partly  endowed,  in  which 
men  of  great  science  and  professional  skill  have  been 
engaged,  and  where  young  men  can  be  boarded  and 
educated  for  302.  a-year,  and  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  agricultural  knowledge  ;  where  they  will  be  instructed 
in  the  difference  and  variety  of  the  soil,  and  the  effects 
of  different  manures  ;  and  where  they  will  be  instructed 
in  all  the  branches  of  scientific  knowdedge  connected 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  Should  these  studies  prove 
successful,  they  will  produce  a  set  of  young  men 
capable  of  taking  their  position  in  society,  and  entering 
upon  the  science  of  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  this  kingdom. 


Ulebietos. 

On    the    Varieties,  Properties,    and    Classification    of 

Wheat.      By   J.   Le    Couteur,    Esq.      Shearemith. 

London.  1836. 
Tins  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  years  •, 
but,  if  we  except  an  essay  by  the  same  author  in  the 
"  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  and  the  publi- 
cations of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  during  the  past  two 
years,  as  it  is  still  the  only  one  which  attempts  to  guide 
the  farmer  iu  the  selection  and  preservation  of  gopd 
seed  Wheat,  we  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  it. 

The  excellence  of  any  variety  of  Wheat  depends  of 
course  upon  the  money  value  of  its  produce,  and  this 
is  dependant  on  several  circumstances;  as,  for  instance, 
its  productiveness— the  quality  of  its  produce — its  earli- 
ness — its  suitability  to  particular  soils,  &c.  To  all 
these  subjects  Colonel  Le  Couteur  calls  attention  ;  and 
from  his  chapter  on  some  of  them  we  shall  make  some 
extracts. 

The  faults  iu  the  common  cultivation  given  to  Wheat 
are  chiefly  two-fold  : — 1st,  the  practice  of  applying 
manure  directly  to  it — to  which  we  may  attribute  occa- 
sional crops  of  heavy  aud  mildewed  straw  ;  and  2ndly, 
the  want  of  judgment  generally  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  ;  seed  Wheat  too  often  contains  more  than 
one  variety,  and  hence  the  crop  ripens  at  various  times, 
and  the  sample  is  irregular.  'I'hese  two  faults  are  com- 
mented on  in  the  following  passages  :  — 

"  The  usual  mode,  with  the  best  farmers,  is  to  pur- 
chase seed  corn,  wdiere  it  is  supposed  to  be  clean  and 
pure,  by  the  last  expression  meaning  Wheat  of  one 
sort,  or  as  little  niixed  as  possible.  But  the  ordinary 
practice,  with  those  who  may  be  said  to  supply  the 
nation,  is  to  procure  seed  Wheat  where  it  can  be  got 
cheapest,  without  regard  to  mixture  or  purity,  provided 
the  sample  is  good,  and  appears  likely  to  grow  ;  others 
do  worse,  and  imagine  that  poor  lean  shrivelled  Wheat, 
the  refuse  of  their  own  stock,  or  some  coming  from  a 
distance,  as  a  change,  is  .all  that  is  required  to  ensure  a 
crop.  Other  carelessness,  previous  to,  or  .after  culture, 
need  not  here  be  treated  of,  as  that  would  equally  affect 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  worst  seed.  One  observiition  it 
would  be  well  to  make  now,  that  the  old  practice  of 
putting  fresh  manure  to  land  intended  for  Wheat,  is 
decidedly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  produce 
much  Grass  or  straw,  and  less  grain,  wdiich  grain  is  also- 
of  a  dark  and  coarse  nature.  Stable-dung  should  be 
applied  plentifully  to  the  preparatory  crop,  and  when 
lime  or  ashes  are  not  procui'able  for  the  Wheat  crop, 
the  early  and  free  use  of  the  hoe  will  supply  their  loss 
in  a  great  measure  ;  but  none  save  decomposed  stable- 
dung  should  be  applied  to  Wheat,  if  that  manure  be 
necessary.  This  is  merely  slated  as  a  general  observa- 
tion, as  there  may  be  soils  which,  without  manure,, 
would  be  wholly  unproductive.  The  experience  of  the 
writer  being  at  present  chiefly  limited  to  what  are  com. 
monly  held  to  be  good  soils. 

"  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  cause  why  so  much- 
Wheat  appears  to  have  many  shrivelled,  lean,  ill-grown, 
grains  in  it,  arises  often  from  the  unequal  growth  of  the- 
many  varieties  that  lurk  in  the  purest  crop." 

This  and  other  reasons  render  it  necessary  that  pure 
sorts  should  be  obtained,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
them  when  they  have  been  obtained  by  rearing  from 
single  grains,  the  following  directions  are  given.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  plan  is  proposed  similar  to  that  suggested 
by  Professor  Henslow,  and  referred  to  at  page  661. 

"  The  best  cultivator  of  Lucerne  I  have  ever  known, 
whose  practice  extended  over  40  years'  experience,  as- 
sured me,  that  until  he  had  adopted  the  method  of 
giving  it  fresh  food  yearly,  he  never  made  it  produce  as 
he  had  since  done.  One  year,  it  was  dressed  with  de«- 
composed  manure  ;  the  next,  with  ashes  ;  the  third, 
with  salt ;  and  the  fourth,  with  lime.  I  have  applied 
this  principle  to  Wheat  ;  that  which  is  grown  on  land, 
manured  from  the  raixen,  one  year,  becomes  seed  for 
land  prepared  with  lime,  that  again  becomes  seed  for- 
land  dressed  with  ashes,  then  for  land  dressed  with 
mixed  manures,  and  so  on,  varying  the  food  as  much- 
as  possible,  hence  giving  a  good  variety  every  chance 
of  finding  a  new  soil,  on  each  occasion.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  such  a  system  could  not  be  continued  on  a 
larger  farm,  where  500  or  600  acres  of  Wheat  come 
into  rotation  ;  that  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  a  little  address  and  judgment,  even  on  such  a  scale, 
by  judicious  subordination,  would  enable  a  farmer  to 
surmount  the  difficulty,  as  50  acres  kept  in  rotation  on 
such  a  farm  solely  for  seed  corn,  even  at  30  bushels  tlie 
acre,  would  be  the  required  quantity.  So,  on  a  small 
farm,  where  only  50  acres  of  Wheat  would  be  culti- 
vated, 5  acres  skilfully  managed  in  the  same  way  might 
prevent  the  deterioration,  or  degenerating  of  a  variety 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate." 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract  referring: 
to  a  common  idea  among  farmers  that  a  grain  partly 
shrivelled,  ricy,  aud  semi-transparent,  is  a  better  seed 
tlian  one  full  of  flour. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  that  lean  and  shrivelled 
Wheat  is  not  so  likely  to  nourish  the  young  plant  just 
starting  from  its  embryo  state  into  life,  with  a  mere- 
miserable  skin  of  a  parent  to  live  upon,  as  the  fine  rich 
nutriment  to  be  met  with  in  a  plump,  round,  farina- 
ceous grain,  full  of  meal.  As  well  might  a  farmer  ex- 
pect to  have  a  fine  fat  skipping  calf,  from  a  poor  lean 
cow,  fed  or  rather  starved,  on  Dartmoor  Heath." 

Miscellaneous. 

On  Soiling,  or  House-feeding  Cows. —  (By  iW)V 
Sm'th,  of  Deanslon.) — In  the  summer  of  1841,  a  dairy 
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of  20  cows,  consisting  of  part  Ayrshire  breed,  and  part  a 
cross  from  Ayrshire  cows  and  a  short-horned  bull,  were 
sepai-ated  into  two  lots  of  10  eacli,  selected  to  be  as 
equal  as  possible,  iu  point  of  carcass,  condition,  and 
milking  quality.  The  one  lot  was,  about  the  beginning 
of  llav,  put  to  pasture  in  the  usual  manner,  going  to 
the  field  about  seven  in  the  morning,  after  having  been 
milked,  again  beuig  brought  home  to  be  milked  about 
one  o'clock,  and  again  being  driven  out  at  two  o'clock 
to  the  field  ;  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  again  being 
brought  home  to  be  milked,  and  remaining  in  the  house 
all  night,  having  some  Turnips  and  straw,  during  the 
first  few  weeks,  and  thereafter  cut  Grass.  Towards 
Midsummer  they  were  put  out  all  night,  and  kept  in  the 
house  from  twelve  till  four,  getting  cut  Grass,  Vetches, 
and  a  little  straw  :  and  from  1st  September,  being  again 
kept  in  all  night,  getting  cut  Grass,  ^'etches,  and  straw. 
The  cows  of  the  other  lot  were  tied  up  in  a  wooden 
house,  erected  for  the  purpose,  iu  a  field  of  sow^l  Grass, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  fed,  near  a  field  of  Vetches. 
The  byre  was  constructed  to  hold  five  cows  at  each  end, 
■with  boards  to  open  in  front  of  each  cow,  to  let  the 
Grass  be  put  into  their  stalls,  and  to  admit  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  during  the  day.  There  was  a  large 
tun  or  cask  sank  in  the  ground  outside  the  house,  to 
receive  the  urme  flowing  from  the  cows  ;  near  this 
tank  the  dung  from  the  cows  was  placed  iu  layers  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  water  was  occasionally 
taken  from  the  tank  in  buckets,  and  thrown  over  the 
dung  to  keep  it  moist,  and  to  promote  its  decomposition, 
channels  being  formed  iu  the  ground  round  the  dung- 
heap  to  conduct  such  fluid  as  might  flow  from  the  heap 
into  the  tank.  The  cow-water  being  so  repeatedly 
passed  through  the  dung-heap  whilst  it  promoted  its 
conversion  to  well-made  dung,  became  itself  euriched, 
and  was  in  a  fit  state  for  being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  a  liquid  manure.  These  cows  were  fed  with 
cut  Grass  from  the  field  in  ivhich  the  house  was  placed, 
and  towards  thelatter  part  of  the  season,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  Vetches  cut  from  an  adjoining  field.  About  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  labour  of  a  man  was  sufficient  for 
cutting  and  carrying  the  Grass,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
pony  and  a  cart,  when  the  place  from  which  he  had  to 
carry  the  food  became  distant.  He  also  supplied  the 
cows  with  straw  and  water,  and  carried  out  the  dung, 
and  he  dressed  the  cows  once  a  day  with  a  whalebone- 
brush.  The  cows  were  never  removed  from  their 
stakes  from  the  time  they  were  put  up  until  the  1st  of 
November,  when  they  were  taken  back  to  the  dairy,  to 
he  tied  up  for  the  winter  with  the  other  cows,  excepting 
when  they  had  to  be  taken  to  receive  the  bull.  It  re- 
quired some  care  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  to  observe 
■when  they  came  into  condition  for  that  process.  The 
cows  thus  treated  were  milked  three  times  a  day,  as  the 
others  were — they  gave  their  milk  more  uniformly  and 
more  plentifully,  and  continued  throughout  in  excellent 
health  and  improved  iu  condition  from  30s.  to  40s.  per 
head  over  those  at  pasture.  When  removed  to  the 
dau'y  they  still  continued  iu  excellent  health  and  condi- 
tion during  the  winter,  and  liad  their  calves  in  spring  in 
proper  time,  and  of  large  and  healthy  frame.  The 
manure  made  was  of  value,  considerably  aboVe  the 
extra  charge  for  management ;  and  the  cows  were  kept 
in  summer  on  three  quarters  of  a  statute  acre  each. 
Those  on  pasture  required  only  one  and  a  quarter  acre  of 
pasture,  and  nearly  a  quarter  acre  for  cut  Grass  and 
Vetches;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  about  one-half  of  the 
extent  of  ground  necessary  for  the  summer  keep  of 
cows  at  pasture  was  sufficient  for  those  kept  in  the 
house. — Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 

Om-horse  Carls  versus  Waggon. — I  have  no  light 
ploughing  land,  nor  have  I  more  than  20  or  30  acres  of 
Tery  heavy  land.  I  will,  therefore,  relate  my  actnal 
experience.  In  the  emplojTnent  of  waggons  and  the  old 
broad-wheeled  dung-carts,  I  required  one  waggon,  one 
cart,  and  three  horses  to  every  50  acres  of  arable  land. 
I  also  kept  a  light  cart  for  general  purposes.  Now  that 
I  am  employing  carts,  I  find  that  I  get  through  my 
work  much  more  easily  with  two  horses  and  two  carts  to 
50  acres.  The  following  is  a  fair  calculation  of  the  first 
outlay  under  the  two  systems  : —  ^ 

£ 

1  waggon 25 

1  dung-cart  15 

3  borses 60 

Ustra  harness 2 

Proportionate  cost  of  the  light  cart  to  50  acres   . .     S 


105  0  0 

£  5.  d. 

Two  4-inch  wheel  one-horse  carts 24  0  0 

Two  horses  40  0  0 


Balance  in  favour  of  carts 


64     0    0 
. .  41     0    0 


This  shows  a  saving  of  upwards  of  16s.  an  acre,  which 
many  young  farmers  would  find  extremely  useful  to 
expend  iu  stock  or  implements.  There  is  also  some 
annual  saving  in  the  expense  of  the  repairs  under  the 
cart  system,  as  -ft'ell  as  that  of  the  keep  of  one  horse  to 
every  50  acres.  I  beUeve  there  are  those  who  think 
this  of  little  importance  ;  that  they  can  keep  horses  at  a 
very  small  expense,  say  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week  ;  and 
that  if  fewer  are  kept,  they  must  be  fed  more  highly, 
and  therefore  the  cost  is  much  the  same,  forgetting  that 
the  more  horses  are  kept  the  gi'eater  number  of  hands 
are  required  to  attend  them,  whose  time  also  is  wasted 
if  the  animals  are  not  in  a  state  to  do  a  good  day's  work ; 
nor  is  the  manure  nearly  so  valuable  as  ■when  the  hoi-ses 
are  kept  iu  a  better  state.    To  estunate  the  saving  of 


keeping  ono  horse  less  to  50  acres,  I  will  make  my  cal- 
culations from  my  own  method  of  keep.  I  hav^e  not  for 
years  allowed  ray  horses  any  hay.  In  winter  I  give 
"them  lOlbs.of  corn,  lOlbs.  of  Carrots  or  Swedes,  and  as 
much  straw-chaff  as  they  ^vill  eat  per  diem.  The  corn 
I  value  at  6s.  per  week,  the  roots  at  Sd.,  and  the  straw, 
with  the  expense  of  cutting  into  chaff  Is.  'id.,  making m 
the  whole  Ss.  per  week;  which,  with  Is.  for  shoeing,  &c., 
amounts  to  9s.  In  the  summer  I  give  them  green 
Clover  or  Vetches,  without  corn,  which  I  value  at  5s. 
per  ■week,  making  6s.,  with  Is.  added  for  shoeing,  &c.; 
the  average,  therefore,  for  the  whole  year,  will  be  7s.  &d. 
each  horse.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  we  can  save  one 
horse  in  the  cultivation  of  50  acres,  it  will  amount  to 
nearly  8.?.  per  acre. — E.  Bowhj,  Royal  English  Agri- 
cult-iira!  Society's  Journal. 

The  Pjrmaneno^  of  the  Action  of  Lime. — I  know  a 
plot  of  grouud  in  this  neighbourhood,  containing  1G6 
acres,  which  formerly  grew  little  except  Heath.  A 
good  dressing  of  lime  was  applied  on  the  top  sward, 
«hich  has  more  than  doubled  its  value.  This  was  done 
about  15  years  ago,  and  totally  eradicated  the  Heath. 
The  lime  to  this  day  appears  in  full  action,  as  its  eflects 
annually  testify,  from  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  the 
herbage,  the  texture  of  which  has  been  thoroughly 
changed  by  the  application  of  the  lime.  The  deep  green 
hue  and  luxuriant  appearance  of  this  land  in  spring  and 
autumn  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  adjoining, 
which  are  still  unimproved.  The  soil  is  a  thin  moorish 
loam  in  a  high  climate,  resting  on  the  greywacke  for- 
mation.— J.  IValson,  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Books — Anti~Al<in)vUt — "^e  know  of  no  ti-act  specificall.v  on 
house-feeding  cows.  Touwillfind  infoiTnation  on  the  subject 
in  Blacker's  essay  on  "  Small  Farms,'"  and  in  Rham's  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Farm  :"  and  especially  in  Curwen's  "  Hints  on 
Agricultural  Subjects." 

Draining — TV — You  had  better  let  your  drains  run  into  a 
main,  parallel  with  the  open  ditch  of  which  you  speak,  and 
opening  into  it  by  only  one  month,  of  which  charge  can  be 
more  easily  taken  than  of  50  or  100,  as  you  would  otherwise 
have.  This  mouth  might  be  furnished  with  a  sluice,  to  hin- 
der the  damming  up  of  the  water  in  flood  time,  which  you 
dread.  If  flood  times  be  frequent  and  protracted,  this  wili 
be  advisable. 

Hor-PLAXTiNG — --l^on— See  notice  on  this  subject  under  the 
head  "  Home  Correspondence." 

Ho^ff  TO  FiKD  IF  A  Stoxe  WILL  Busx  TO  LisiE — A  ^wft— Place 
upon  it  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  if  effervescence 
ensue,  you  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence, in  abundance,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Inokgakic  Coxstitdents — R  C  L — The  substances  you  allude 
to  are  merely  the  inorganic  base3  of  the  compounds  existing 
in  the  ashes  of  plants.  This,  you  will  perceive,  explains  the 
apparent  inconsistency  to  which  you  allude. 

Italiax  Rtegeass — Anon — One  bushel  per  acre  of  good  seed, 
along  icith  the  ordinary  quantity  of  Clover  seeds,  is  sufficient. 

Seed  for  Artificial  'PA.STUv.A.G^—Con^tantJRead^r — We  extract 
the  foUo^wing  Table  ii-om  Lawson's  "  Agricultm-ists' 
ilanuai." 

For  Alternate  Hcsbakdet. 


"°**To'il^'^""'        Hea^T  Soils. 

I& 
>^.^ 

lit 

1  year's  hay 

and  2  years' 

pasture. 

i  year's 
hay. 

r.,    ■"    ^ 

-1  rt 

rH    5 

LoUum  perenne 

Phlenin  pratense  .... 
Trifolium  pratense  . . 

„         perenne.... 

,,  repens  .... 
IMedieajo  lupulina   . . 

181b 

's 

2 

IS  lb. 

'e 
"i 

2 

181b. 

'3 
3 

4 
2 

!l81b 

2 

IS  lb. 

1 
6 

'4 
2 

181b. 
1 
3 
3 
4 
2 

28 

30 

30 

129 

31 

31 

Seed  Wheat — To  Readers — "Will  any  oneMndly  give  us  their  ex- 
perience on  old  TVheat  instead  of  new  as  seed  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  grow  a  smutty  crop  from  old  seed  ? 

Scab — An  Original  Subsa.'iber — Spirits  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, witliinfusion  of  tobaccOjis  anincompatiblemistui-e,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  recommended.  The  infusion  of  tobacco  had 
better  be  used  alone.  Spbits  of  tar  is  dangerous  if  applied 
largely  and  unmixed — ^it  may  be  diluted  witb  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fish  or  other  oil.  TTe  know  nothing  of  "'Cuff's  Scab 
Oil,"  or  any  empirical  medicine.  Half  an  ounce  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  mixed  idth  thi'ee  or  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  lard  mil  be  sufficient  for  one  application  to  afull-sized 
sbeep.  It  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  10  days,  but  in 
less  quantity.  The  disease  usually  developes  itself  about 
12  days  after  infection. — Tr  C  S. 

Tops  of  Mangold  TTrnzEL — A  Subscriber — These  should  not  b 
cut  off  the  root  as  long  as  they  are  green.   However,  it  is  proe 
table  that  the  roots  are  already  nearly  ripe — if  so,  and  if  you 
are  in  want  of  food  for  stock,  you  may  harvest  the  crop,  and- 
apply  the  leaves  in  that  way. 
%*  As  usual,  many  conimunications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iWarfects. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Sept.  2D.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


B-)st.Scots,  Hereford^,  &C.38  10  to  4b  0  I 
Best  Short  Home  .36      3a! 

Second  quality  BBasts  •  2  lo  3^1 
Calvpa  -  -  -  -  4  0  4  10 
Beat  UowTiB&Half-brpds  4  8  6  o| 
BeasiB,  3S53;   Sheep  and  Lambs 


Lonff-wools      -         •     45  4  tu  4s  8 
Ewes  and  secoad  quality    3  10      4    4 
Lmnbs      .-••—._ 
Pigs  -        -        .        -4060 

£5.7^0;  Calves.  138;  F1k8.305 


Ajrain  th«  supply  of  Beef  is  ve-y  ^argp,  ar.d  trade   h^avy,  prices  having  a 

downirard  tend.  ncy. — Sheep  are   not  plentiinl,  and   the  iraJe  for  the  best 

quali'ies  U  quite  as  good. — Latnb  may  now  be  i:oDbidercd  out  of  saason. — The 

best  Veal  and  Pork  are  makiof;  fair  prices,  but  trade  ie  decidedlynot  sogocd. 

Feidat,  Oct.  3. 

The  warm  wet  weather,  and  a  very  bad  trade  at  the  dead  markets,  have 
caueed  a  very  traall  attendancp  of  b'lyera  to-day,  consequently  our  supply  is 
too  large.  Some  cf  thp  best  SuotP,  &o.,  make  4^,  and  Short-horns  3s  8d  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  ihf>  Eetond-rate  quali'ies  at  from  2>-  81  to  3s  4d. — The 
Eupply  of  Sheep,  although  not  large,  exceed?  the  demand.  Best  Dittos,  of 
which  there  are  a  very  few,  make  nearly  6s;  bit  o'.her  qualities  are  consider- 
ably lower;  best  Long-H-^ols,  4t.  2d  to  4s  4d ;  Eves  and  Second-qualiiy»'3s  8d 
to  4b.— Calves,  3h  Bd  to  43  8d.  —Pork,  3*  8d  to  43  8d. 

Beasts,  832;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  6600  ;  CaiveB,  243 ;  Pigs,  300. 

41,  WealSmlthfield. 


HOPS,  Feidat,  Oct.  3. 

The  market  Is  well  supplied  with  Hops,  which  are  selling  freely.  Fin 
Suesex  from  ei.  lOj.  to7/.;  ditto  Weald  Kenifl,  6/  I5t.  to  7l .  \0t.;  very  choic 
mote  money.  Thejcrop  is  said  to  come  verj-  short  of  expeota'ion.  Dut; 
<£16j,C00.  PAncNDEK  4  Smith,  Hop-FactOFB 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Oct  3.— The  Market  continues  to  be 
well  supplied  with  Vegetables,  and  particularly  with  the  various 
kinds  of  autumnal  Fruit ;  but  ti-ade  is  far  from  being  brisk. 
Among  Pine  Apples  we  observed  some  handsome  specimens  of 
the  Queen  and  Providence  ;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  also 
very  fine  and  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Xectariues,  although 
scarcer,  arc  still  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  large  quantities 
of  foreign  Plums  eontinueto  be  imported  ;  of  English  varieties, 
good  samples  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  may  yet  be  obtained. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  plentiful.  Good  English  Melons  are 
scarce;  a  few  Spanish  ones  may  be  met  ■nith.  Large  importa- 
tions of  Foreign  "Walnuts  have  an-ived  during  the  week,  and, 
being  good  iu  quality,  they  command  a  brisk  trade  and  good 
prices.  Filberts  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they  were  last 
week,  but  are  still  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Little* alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Vegetables.  French  Beans  are 
scarcer,  and  consequently  a  trifle  deai'er.  Peas  are  veiw  nearly 
over  for  a  season  ;  a  few,  however,  may  still  be  met  with. 
Tirrnips  are  very  plentiful  and  good,  as  are  also  Carrots,  and 
tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Caulitlowers  and  Broccoli.  Potatoes 
command  quite  as  high  prices  as  they  did  last  week,  and  if 
anything  the  samples  produced  are  rather  freer  from  disease. 
Some  Brussels  Sprouts  have  just  made  theii*  appearance. 
Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Salading  of  every  kind  is  sufiicient  for 
the  demand.  Gut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Pelargoniums, 
Camellias,  Tuberoses,  Agapanthus,  Salvias,  Sweet  Peas,  Gar- 
deaias,  Stephanotis,  Asters,  Amaryllises,  Heliotropes,  Ficotees, 
and  Boses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  -ipple,  perlb.,  4jto  6* 
Grapes.  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  Is  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  ]» 

—  U  k.  Por  ugal,  p.  lb.,  1*  t^ 
Peaches,  Wall,  per  doz.,  la  to  is 
\ectarines,  per  doz.,  li  to  i3 
-Melons,  Zs  to  4s  each 

—       Dutch,  1*  to  3j  each 
Figs,  green,  per  doz.,  fi*  to  3s 
Plums,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  3j 
Damions,  per  hf.-sv.,  3i  to  4s  €d 
Apricois,  per  doz  ,  Is  :o  3s 
Apples,  De.-s.,  per  bush-,4{to7< 
—     Kitchen,  Is  6d  to  4s 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d 
Caulifioivers,  per  doz.,  la  to  is 
BiOL'coIi,  per  bincb,  6.i  to  1j 
Greens,  pp^r  diz.  b^inclies,  Se  frt  to  3* 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv.,  1j  6d  to  3< 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-s:eve,Gi  to  9d 
ArtioboKes,  per  doz.,  2s  to  3» 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  6i's  to  30a 

—  cwi.,  3»  to  $s 

—  bushel,  is 6d  to  3i 

—  Kidofy,  per  bushel,  2*  to3# 
Turnips,  per  d'Z.,lj  6d  to  2i  6d 
fled  Beet,  per  doz.,  3^  to  Is  6i 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs, ,  5?*  to  5# 
Peas,  per  buihel  sieve,  Ss  6J  to  5s 
liorte  Radish,  per  bundle,  IsGdtoGs 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  2s  to  8s 
^  —    ridge,  per  doz..  is  to  3j 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9(/  to  IsGd 
Lpeks.per  doz.,  Is  6d  to  2t  6d 
Garlic,  perlb.,  6d  to  8d 
Tumatoes,  perhf-sv  ,3s  to  5* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  9d  lo  l4  6d 


Ptars,  per  bf.-sv-j  2s  to  4s 

—  Windsors,  3<  to  3s  6d 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  is  6d  to  2s 

s6d  —     per  100,  12s  to  2is 

Lemon!:,  rer  dozen.  Is  to  S« 

—         per  HjO,  T<  to  His 
Almonds,  per  peck,  Ct 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3s 
"  alnut;,  psr  pcL-k,  6t  to  7s 
Filberts.  English,  p.I00lb3.,35sto42i 
NuLB,  Barcelona,  2is 

—  Brazil,  16« 

—  Turkey.  16/ 
Barberries,  par  fa£.-s7.,  3*  to  4s 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable  ATairowa,  p.doz.ls  to  Is  6d 
Onions,  per  doz.  banchee,  3s  to  6* 

—  pijkling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2*  to  3s 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  6d^io  5s 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  8^ 
Endive,  pei  score, 9d  to  Is  3d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  9d  to  Is  3d 

—  —        Cos,  Gd  to  Is  3d 
Radishes,  per  doz. bunches,  9d  toliSd 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  It  Gd  to  2s  6d 
Small  Sa^ade,  per  punnet,  2d  to  £d 
Basil,  preen,  perbaoch,4d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,  2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4dto  6d 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  1^  sm.  bun.  4J  to6d 
Parsley,per  bunch,  2d  toSj 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  hunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punaet,  2ii  to3i 


H AX.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

SillTHFIELD,  Oct.  2. 
Prime  Mead.H..y  loo^  to  10.^-  I  New  Hay         _s  to    — s  I  NewClr.  — sto   — s 
Infr.New&Howeneo  SJ    |  Clover  90  i- 133    |  Straw        SS^     42 

JoHK  GooESK,  Salesman. 

CuarEEnLAND  Makeet,  Oct.  2. 

Pfime  Mead.  Hay    lOSstollOs  I  Old  Clover  )26i  to  1328  [ 

Inferior  .  —         _      Inferior  do.    —  —       StTiw  339to42s 

NewHay        .  65         92    1  New  Clover   90        130    I 

Ji>SHDA  Bakes,  Hay  Salesman. 
■^niTECHAPEL,  Oct.  3. 
Fine  nid  Uny    -      ICOs  to  lOEs  j  Old  Clover    126e  to  130b  } 

Inferior  Hay      -         _  —       New  Clovei    IGO        115    [  Slr^w        56s  t0  4Cs 

New    Hav  -         75  90  1  Infr.         ,.         60  8i    | 


MARK-LA:^E,  iloxDAT,  Sept.  29. 
The  supply  of  "Wheat  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
although  larger  than  last  week,  was  still  moderate,  and  sold  at 
the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight.  Free  Foreign  is  unaltered  ; 
bonded  met  a  good  inquiry,  particularly  from  country  people, 
but  being  generally  held  above  the  rates'hitherto  paid,  the  sales 
eflected  were  not  extensive. — New  Barley  is  unaltered  in  value, 
old  the  turn  dearer.— Beans  command  fully  last  week's  prices. 
— Maple  and  Blue  Peas  sell  less  freely,  and  tbe  former  are  Is. 
cheaper  ;  >Vhite  Peas  must  be  noted  is.  higherthan  our  former 
quotations. — The  supply  of  Foreign  Oats  being  large,  and  seve- 
ral cargoes  out  of  condition,  the  ti-ade  was  slow  and  sales  diffi- 
cxilt  to  effect,  excepting  at  a  decline  of  Gd.  per  qr. — Mustard  seed 
appeared  quite  neglected. 

BRITISH,    PEE,  liTPEEIAL  QUABTEE,  5.  5.  5.  5, 

Wheat,  £sEe:z,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .             White  55  CI  Red     ,  60  68 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  67  65  While  59  65 

Barley,  Maltinz  and  di'tilling  £83  to3is  Chevalier  30  34  Grind.  £6  28 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folande  2i  £7  Feed  19  22 

Korttiumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed  25  £7        Potato     £8    SO 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  23  £4        Potato      £5     S7 

Malt,  pale,  ship  • 63  60 

Hertford  and  Essex eo  65 

Rye 29  33 

Beanfi,  aiazagan,  oldand  new     35  to  33        Tick    86    29        Harrow    S8    40 

■         Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    39  to  44       Winds  —    —        Longpod  —    — 

Peas,  White  .        .        .        .    5f  to  68       Maple  42    45        Grey        40    44 

Fbiday,  Oct.  3. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market,  it  sold  readily  at  the  extreme  prices  of  Monday,  parti- 
cularly old,  which  generally  realised  L'.  advance;  this  also  ap- 
plies to  free  Foreign  ;  holders  of  bonded  being  too  high  in  their 
demands  to  meet  the  buyers'  ideas,  little  business  resulted. — 
Barley,  Jieans,  Maple  and  Blue  Peas,  are  imaltered  in  value. 
White  are  very  unsaleable  at  a  decline  of  45.  per  qr. — The  Oat 
trade  is  dull,  sales  can  only  be  proceeded  with  at  a  reduction 
of  Gd.  per  qr. 

imperiai,  averages. 


^Yhe&^.. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Kye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Aug.        23  per  Q-aarter.      67i  Oj 

293  yd 

22#  8d 

83*  iJ 

4lf  bd 

aetnd 

5i     6 

30    0 

22     4 

35    7 

42     1 

38     4 

Sep;.        Q     .       .       . 

65  10 

ai    S 

32  10 

33     6 

42     2 

36     9 

—         13      .        .        . 

51     1 

31     0 

22     3 

33     2 

42  10 

26     5 

-         20      .        .        . 

62     6 

30    9 

21     7 

32    8 

42     6 

S7     0 

-         27      .        ,        . 

53     S 

30     2 

33     2 

33     1 

42     6 

8S     9 

6  weeks'  Apgreg.  Aver. 

5J  10 

30     7  < 

22     4 

33    7. 

42    3 

37     8 

Duties  on  Poreinn  Grain 

!fi     " 

H     1   ' 

R    n 

9     « 

1      0 

6     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Sattirday,  Sept.  27. 

Sept,  6     Sept.  13      Sbpt.  SO   j  SapT.27 


&3  2 
52  6 
CO  10 


AiiQ.  23 


AUo.  i 


Canary'' 

Carrawav  ■     per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  EngliEh  -  — 

—  —    Foreign        -  — 

—  White,  English     -  — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  ....  14 
Hempseed  •  per  qr.  36 
Linseed        .         .       pcrqr  64 

_     Baltic  - 


SEEDS,  Oct.  3. 

per  qr    60sto  64fl   LinseedCakeijForeign.p.ton  7/lOstoef 

Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.      10s  lla 

—  Superfine     „       •     U  IS 

—  Brown         „         -10  13 
Rapeseed,  £ngli£h,perla3t    261  S8i 
Rape  Cakea          .     pertos    —  -.. 
Saintfoin     .        .        .        .     _  ^ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bnEh.    6  8 

—    Foreign  ...      4  4s6d 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt 


—    Cakes, Eng.  perlOOO  11/  10_  J2fi  Turnip  (too  variable  forqnotailan) 

KiNasvoKn  ake  J-jy 


40,-1845.] 
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inUTT^ENTlI    ANNUAL    SALE   OV  DUTCH  BULBS.— TO 

tl]':NTLEMl-:X,  FLOUISTS,  SKEDSMEN,  it  OTUEllS. 
A/fR.  JAMES  IZOD  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at 
'J-  tho  Auction  Mart,  ]i;irtholi)me\v-Iane,  on  Tuesday,  and 
nd  Wedncsduy,  tho  7th  and  8th  October,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
init  from  Mr.  irooEUUUiisT,  Flui-iat,  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
'mble  and  Sinf,^le  Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single  Due  Van 
liul  Tulips,  named  Crocus,  very  fine  Dyblonien  Tulips, 
iMiible  and  Single  Kanunculns  and  Anemones,  very  fine 
■mnjd  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Crown  Imperials,  Amethyst, 
uii  uthei-  choice  roots.  May  be  viewed  on  the  morning  of 
:lIi'.  and  Catalogues  had  at  tho  Auction  Mart,  and  of  Mr. 
zuD,  at  liis  Olhces,  the  Shoritfa*  Salo  Rooms,  46,  Watling- 
treet.  City. 


rO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Actinfj-Piirtnership  of 
a  wclUUnown  and  Old-Established  XUKSEIiY  and  SEED- 
JUBINESS  in  tho  vicinity  of  London,  and  within  three  miles  of 
he  Banli.  Parties  commanding  from  COOI.  to  7uui.  will  find  this 
kn  opiiortunity  rarely  to  he  met  with. 

Fur  Particulars,  a'pply  to  Messrs.  HuEST  and  M'Mullen,  C, 
jeadeuliall-street,  London. 

dorktnCt.  sukuey.— TO  "nurserymen. 

rO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  imuKidiutely,  the  olcl- 
est.ahHshcd  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  R0I5ERT 
iVESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  tlie 
rurnpikc-road.  T!ie  wliolc  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
■aluation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Scedshop,  useful 
>ut-buil dings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  modci-ato 
.ient,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  »fc  IIaut,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


J^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  and  Entered  upou  initne- 
-  diatclv.in  afiourishing  Market  Town,  in  one  of  the  Western 
:!ountios,  amostdesirable^NURSERY,  SEED,  and  FLORIST 
BUSINESS,  established  upwards  of  70  years,  and  doing  a  good 
rade.  The  Ground,  consisting  of  seven  acres,  is  well  stacked 
vith  every  choice  Variety  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Ti'ees,  Shrubs, 
Ifcc.  There  are  also  two  good  Dwelling-houses  on  the  Premises, 
ether  with  a  good  Seed-shop,  Greenhouse,  Heath,  and 
joranhim -houses,  *fec.  A  good  I'ropagating-pit,  heated  on 
(leudle's  Tank  system ;  Sheds,  Store-house,  Stable,  &c.,  with 
every  convenience  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  Stoclc 
which  may  be  reduced),  to  be  takeu  off  at  a  valuation.  111- 
bealth  is  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  present  Proprietor  giving  up  the 
concern, — All  communicatioas,  with  real  signatures,  addressed 
to  A.B.,  care  of  Messrs.  IL  Ronalds  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  &c., 

Bx'entford,  Middlesex,  will  have  immediate  attention. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  Immediate  Possession, 
the  STOCK  in  TR,\DE  and  GOODWILL  of  a  NURSERY 
BUSINESS,  of  "20  years' standing,  with  a  very  excellent  con- 
nection, and  comprising  Seven  Acres  of  well-selected  and  as- 
sorted Plants,  in  a  flourishing  and  healthy  state,  and  of  the 
■equisite  order  of  succession  for  a  large  supply.  The  grounds 
are  well  situated  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Stock  is  young  and  thriving,  and  contains 
every  variety  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever- 
greens, and  Plants,  and  Fruit-trees  of  all  sorts.  The  Laud 
may  be  had  for  a  Term,  at  a  reasonable  Rent, 

For  further  particulars,  and  to  treat  for  the  same,  applica- 
tions to  be  made  to  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Philp,  Booksellers, 
Launceston. 


WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 
— Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
with  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  cwt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  2Gs.0d. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gitlL. .     3    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

Warranted     Yarmshes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 
Materials  may  be  liad  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes -street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
&c.,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fish  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  &c.,_of  evei-y  size  and  desci'iption. 

HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT    AND     SUPPORT— from    Is.   Gd.   each, 

"Mr.  Hont's  new  Hyacinth -pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark;  they  ore  far  better  looldng  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronide. 

"  They  areinfinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  Iiealthful  to  tlie  plant.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  &c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Put  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  2y,  Queen's-row,  Pimiico. 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


HOTHOUSE 
AYORKS. 


55^  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Prr.])rietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK,  Jun. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES, 

MR.  CLARK  begs  to  statCj  for  tlie  information  of 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  at  large,  that  he  is  now  en- 
abled, by  the  Bcpeal  of  the  Duty  upon  Glass,  to  offer  the  important 
article  of  HOTHOUSE  LIGHTS  or  SASHES  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  nearly  Forty  per  Cent. 

These  Sashes  are  made  either  with  the  best  red  deal  or 
wi'ought-iron  I'ims,  and  copper  bars  ;  and  being  glazed  upon 
the  patent  shield  plan,  with  British  Sheet  Glass  of  superior 
quality  and  thickness,  they  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of 
breakage  from  the  action  of  frost,  usually  so  destructive  to  the 
roofs  of  Hothouses  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  a  sami)le  of  his  Sletallic  Hothouses,  erected  complete, 
Mr.  Clark  begs  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  range  in  the  n&w 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  wliole  of  which  were  con- 
structed at  his  establishment  in  Birmingham,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  are  admitted  by  cOra- 
petent  judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. -The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  supei-ior  method  of  Heating  Clmrches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c..  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  tliey  wore  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  eificiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boilsi*,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowleb.  63^  UorscUstreet,  Fleet-street. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTUUALBUILDINGS.  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  imi)rovcd  princi- 
ples, and  at  vcrv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  aud 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentiuned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  nmde  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eflicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  cliarge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hurticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
tlie  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  desci-iptions  of 
Horiicultvu-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
di-awiugs  and  models,  at  27L*,  Ilulboru,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  nietul  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  aj/paratus,  or  range, 
adapted  fur  the  continued  supply  uf  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  thau  has  liitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  lirst  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conscr- 
vatury  attached  to  the  Pantheon. as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E,  Bailey  have  prepaivd  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  unmcdiate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory, 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winslev  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
LoNDoK,  a  great  variety  of  tlie  follomn;;  articles  for  tlie 
Garden,  etc.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  ;— Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Kiekstands,  Garden  Enjiines,  Mowing  Maeliines,  Gai-den 
Chairs,  Sn|ienor  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
I  edesta  s  m  great  variety  ;  ami  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAiriiNTAL  WIRE  Flo«'er  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  St:ikes,  Garden  Arches,  cbc.  <tc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  aud  best  Wii-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &e.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Win  . 
LET  Street,  0.xeord  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
eve.ry  information  may  be  obtained. 


WIRE-WORK,  HOT-WATER  ArPAEATUS, 
GREE.N'IIOUSES,   &c. 

QT.  THOMAS  BAKER,  MANOR-HOUSE, MANOR 
'J  PLACE,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  Manufacturer  of 
INVISIRLB  WIRE-FENCE,  to  resist  Grazing  Stock,  and  ren- 
dered Rabbit-proof.  AVIRE-WORK  in  Trainers,  Arches  for 
Walks,  Bordering.  Flower  Stands.  Phoasantries,  Jic.  HOR- 
TICULTURAL BUILDIKGS,  Green  and  Hothouses,  Conserva- 
tories, &e.  The  same  heated  by  HOT-WATEE  APPARATUS, 
on  improved  and  economical  principles. 

Parties  waited  on  in  Town  or  Country,  and  Drawings  and 
Estimates  free.    Work  for  the  Trade  as  usual. 

W^ard's  Cases,  or  Domestic  Greenhouses. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable numbor  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  w'orking  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  beated"  by  Bcrbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinuing,  Chiswic'K  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  thau  one  hundred  other  places, — 
30,  Fleet-street,  London. 


OTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
>->  London,  and  17,  New  Park-sti-eet,  Sonthwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLI-ypUICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
sciciitihe  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses  &o 
by  which  atmo.spheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-lieat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  ivithout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues 
b.  &  Go.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  mulling  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  thoso 
Hho  liave  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
ivardcd,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  :  or  thCT 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  nhicinal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom.  I'l-evai 

S.  i  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  .'.lanufactoiT 
in  New  I  ark-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  ,       j  uo 


Conscrvatoi-ies,  &,c.  of  Ir 


,  ,  ^■'*'  *'^-  SJ'  ?'■"".  °'-'  '^'""'i,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
1' eni-es.  Wire  Work,  (kc.  *tc. 


^^NV-  IMP/?o 


/  ONICAL  BOILERS.-These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vy  vented  by  Joun  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
b,y  John  SiiEWEN  Ironmonger,  Sevenoalis.  They  arc  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs  Lod- 
diges'.  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chiindler's,  Van.'chall  •  Messrs 
Rolhsson's,  TooUng  ;  Mr.  Pontcy's,. Plymouth;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pinc-applc-plice  ;  and  in  the  l!or:icultural  Society'.?  Gardens. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE  ' 

O  RAIN'S  GUANO.-This  behig  the  third  year  of  its 
tJ  mtroduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil.bypractieal  men, 
to  be  superior  to  tho 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  with- 
out its  impiu'ities. 

Tho  price  91.  and 
51,  105.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  it  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 
Also  BRAIN'S 

TRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs",  G™s 
Lawns,  ikc.  Is.  Hd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gaUons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  Si.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamforrt-st. ,  Blackfriars-road. 

/^UANO,  of  tlie  best  quality,  in  bags.— PERUVIA.N 
'^  lOi.  lOs.  tolH.  lOs.  perton;"lCHABOE  7!.  to  7(.  10s.  per 
ton;  SALDANHA  BAY,  51.  10s.  to  GL  per  ton;  according  to 
quantity  ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.  — Wm.  Northcott, 
13.  Rood-lane,  Fenehureh-street. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN), 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  AND  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wji.  J.  MYEES  AND  CO.,  LIYEEPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON- 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  October  4. 


L  PRO- 


n^BE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON    MANURE 

A  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &;c„  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  havinj;;  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  ivitli  the 
p;reatest  confidence  ;  being  unifciTii  in  its  manufactm-e,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing'  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  tlie  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  AVheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphui'ic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Eridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

R.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Maniu'e  in 
any  nunntitv.    Has  also  on  Sale,  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis).    SUPERPHOSPIIATE    of    LIMB.    BONE-DUST,    SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  knowu  value. 
^Mark  FoTHEiiGiLL,  40,   Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Brine. 


NOTICE. 
pOTTER'S   GUANO,  patronised   hy   Sir   R.  Peel  ; 
i-    the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land ;  Lord  Braybronke  ;  Lord  Portman  ■,  Sir  John  Lubbock  ; 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Potter  has  Reduced  the  price  of  his  GUANO  to  91.  per 
Ton,  delivered  free  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  in  London,  hags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  delivered  free  to  any 
Wharf  or  Railway  Station  mthin  100  Miles  of  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
any  Principal  Port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Caution. — It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter's  knowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealei's  have  fraudulently  mixed  his  Guano 
with  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  he  cannot  he 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  direct  from  his  Manufactory, 
or  through  authorised  persons,  a  list  of  whom,  with  Testimo- 
nials, will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  on  application. — Manufactory, 
28,  CI apham-ro ad-place,  London. 

Potter's  prepared  Gypsum,  22s.  per  ton  ;  if  5  tons,  20s. 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  to  apolo- 
gise to  those  persons  wdio  have  not  yet  received  the 
Machines.  They  have  found  the  demand  far  exceed  their  ex- 
pectation :  hut  they  have  now  a  regular  set  of  men  constantly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  them,  so  that  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  supply  any  quantity  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Price  355.  each,  including  Box  and  Carriage  to  London^ 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol. 
Office— Union  Road,  Plymouth,  Oct.  4, 1845. 
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On  the  1st  of  January,  1S4$  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  will  be 
publisliedPART  I.  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  containing  9G  pa9;es  in  Svo, 
■nith  one  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  publish  periodically  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  Journals  of  the  Society's 
Collectors,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected vdth  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  new  Esculents,  Fruits, 
or  ornamental  Plants,  that  may  be  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  bearing  upon  Horticulture  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Public.  It  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  Ito  Transactions  ;  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  the  cuiTent  volume. 

Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to 
forward  communications  upou  all  matters  of  either  theori/  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretary,  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21, 
Kegent-street,  London. 


THE  EDINBURGH  TALES,  Part  IX„ price  Seven- 
pence,  contains  : — The  Balsam  Seller  of  Thurotzer ;  by 
Mrs.  Gore — The  Golden  Pot,  from  the  German  of  Hoffmann, 
and  the  Days  of  Old  ;  by  John  Mills. 

Part  X.  vili  contain— Country  Town  Life,  by  Miss  Mitfurd  ; 
Marion  Wilson,  by  the  late  Kobert  NicoU  ;  and  Violet  Hamil- 
ton, or  the  Talented  Family,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone. 

Chapman  it  Haxl,  London  ;  Vi'.  Tait,  Edinburgh. 


'rHE  GOOSEBERRY  GROWERS'  REGISTER  ; 
-«-  or,  an  Account  of  the  different  Gooseberry  Shows  held  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kinccdom,  for 
the  year  1S45.  To  which  is  added  a  statement,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  number  of  Prizes  won  by  each  sort  of  Berries  at 
the  different  Meetings.    May  be  had  by  Post,  prepaid,  for  2s.,  of 

T.  D.  Wateinson,  Seedsman,  Arc.  Manchester. 

This  Davis  Published,  in  1  vol.  cloth,  7^. 

THE    LIFE    OF    JMOZART,    including   his    corre- 
spondence.   By  Edwahd  Hollies.     Author  of  "  A  Kamble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany."  »tc.    Forming  the  fifth 
Volume  of  Ceapsian  axd  Hall's  "  Monthly  Series." 
CuAPSiAN  AND  Hall,  1S5,  Strand. 


In  1  vol.,  with  Plates,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 
T'HE  PRACTICAL  COOK.     English  aud  Foreign. 
-JL    Containing  a  great  variety  of  Old  Receipts  improved  and 
remodelled,  and  many  Original  Receipts  in 

English      I      Russian       I      Dutch  And  Indian 

French  Spanish  American  Cookery. 

German       |      Polish  |      Swiss 

"With  copious  Directions  for  the  choice  of  all  Provisions,  the 
Laying  out  a  Table,  giving  large  and  small  Dinners,  and  the 
Mana?em2nt  of  a  Cellar.  By  Joseph  Beegion,  formerly  Cook 
to  H.  E.  Prince  Rausmosski;  tu  H.  U.  the  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazv  ;  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  ;  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  &c.  &c.    And  Anne  Miller. 

"The  style  throughout  is  careful  and  methodical,  and  the 
receipts  given  ^ilh  such  clearness  that  'she  who  bastes  may 
read.'  " — Jforniitij  Ckroaiclc. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Glass  will,  we  fear,  become  quite  cracked  after 
the  issue  of  this  work,  for  it  will  assuredly  supei'sede  all  books 
that  have  gone  before  it,  treating  upou  the  sublime  art  of 
cookery,  in  which  the  EngUsh  are,  at  present,  so  exceedingly 
deficient." — Atlas. 

"  This  is  a  most  valuable  'Practical  Cook,*  and  we  wish  it 
speedily  in  every  dresser-drawer,  and  material  enough  for  it  to 
work  upon  in  evei*y  larder." — Weeklif  Chronicle. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  18G,  Strand.  


NZW  WORK  BY  THB  LATE  J.  O.  Luuuo.t. 

Ou  "Wednesday,  October  15th,  ^-ill  be  published,  Svo,  with 

Portrait  oVthe  Author,  and  Engravings  on  Wood, 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  lor  Y-Qung  Gardeners,  Fo- 
resters, Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  in  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  Szc.  With  Examples  shewing  the  AppU- 
cations  of  the  Exact  S-'ionces  to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
rnrpc^scs-  Br  t^--  "atr  -T.  f  I'K-don',  F.I  ?.  Tt.$.  ,tJ;.  .^J^ith  a 
Jiemoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

Lond'JU  :  Longman,  Brown,  Gseen,  and  Longmans. 


PROFESSOR  LOWS  NEW  WORK. 

At  the  end  of  October  will  be  published,  1  vol.  Svo,  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 

ON  the  IJOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLANDS :  comprehending  the  Natural  and 
Ecoaomieal  History  of  Species  and  Ereeds.  the  Description  of 
thi  Pi'opei'ties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the 
ivinciples  and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
j^.R.S.E. — Bv  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  Svo.  21s. 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 
Svo.  21s. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans, 


NEW  WORK  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE. 
On  Saturdav,  Oct.  11,  will  be  published,  post  Svo,  75.  Gd.  cloth, 
■pUUAL  RECORDS  ;   or,  Glimpses  of  Village  Life. 
J-^  By  James  Smith. 

London :  Longman,  BnowN,  Green,  it  Longmans. 

THE  ERRORS  OF  THE  POETS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Cu  Wednesday,  October  15,  will  be  published,  foolscap  Svo,  with 

Engravings  on  Wood. 

THE    ZOOLOGY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    POETS. 
Corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modern  Naturalists.     By  the 
Rev.  R.  It.  Newell,  Rector  of  Little  Hormead. 

London  :  Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 

DRrREID"TN~VENTlLAT  ION. 

Lately  published,  Svo,  with  Diagrams,  and  320  Engravings  on 

Wood,  16s.  cloth, 
TLLUSTRATIONS  of  the  THKORY  and  PRAC- 
-J-  TICE  of  VENTILATION.  By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  remnrks  on  its  relation  to  Sauitai-y  Improvements,  Warm- 
ing, Exclusive  Lighting,  the  Communication  of  Sound,  Archi- 
tecture and  Yentilation,  Personal  Comfort,  Length  of  Life, 
11iver?ity  of  Demands  by  different  Constitutions,  Fructuation  of 
Feelings  in  the  same  Constitution,  Artificial  Atmospheres, 
Rooms  for  Invalids,  Ventilation  of  Gas  and  other  Lamps, 
Mines,  Ships,  Manufactories,  Drains,  &c. 

Londnii  :  Longman.  Brown.  Gbeen.  and  Longmans. 

"KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER."— Bacon. 

UNDER    THE    SUPERINTENDENCE    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 
/  \N  and  after  the  4th  of  October  next,  a  iua<;uificent 
V/  TERRESTRIAL  THREE  GUINEA  GLOBE,  36  inches 
in  circumference,  mounted  on  a  handsome  mahogany  stand, 
will  be  presented  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  RAILWAY  BELL 
London  Family  Newspaper,  to  all  wlio  pay  their  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions, in  advance,  of  Thirty-two  Shillings.  A  shillin-' 
extra  if  packed  in  a  box.  The  Globes  will  be  delivered  in  nu° 
inerical  order  as  they  stand  upon  the  presentation  list.  Give 
your  orders  immediately  to  your  Agents, 

Ca 

Specimen  Globes,  for  the  trade  only,  IGs.  each,  including  box 
and  booking. 

V  All  agents  receiving  the  Specimen  Globe  are  requested  to 
exhibit  it  from  house  to  house,  when  nil  persons,  it  is  expected, 
with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  intelligence  or  respectability) 
ore  sure  to  subscribe. 

No  orders  attended  to  except  accompanied  by  a  remittance. 
Price  6tf.  stamped. — Office,  335,  Strand. 


An  Allowance  of  45.  Gd.  is  made  to  the  Trade,  remitting  the 
ish,  Zos.  on  each  Order,  which  includes  Is.  fur  a  Box. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  uot 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  AVorks,  Essex,  and  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage'  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Macliines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane^ 

ATCHER'S    BENNENDEN    TILE   MACHINE' 

Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN' 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c..  2,  Winsley" 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  If  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        „  „        8,000  I  2j        „  „         3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  voL  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  do^Ti  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  arc  shelves 
required  in  drying,  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepui'chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandalis,  nil  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
f  .r  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AG.aNST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of.Gatdeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  hc^n  e)e^}^tcd  at  the  Great  Agncultural  Shows  of  England, 
HcotU'-tvI,  and  tf^^^iX.,  and  ohlained  the  F',-ize  for  being  the  best 
artii  cheapest 'cri^^  for  roofing,  <£'c.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  BotanicJil 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti'y,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  Tliis  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  irith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  {rnE  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sm  Isabieert  Eih:nel  foe.  the   Thames   Tdnnel,  being 

FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RESISTEK   OF   V,ET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  MCNEILL 
&,  CO.'s,  and  wliieh  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snov.',  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  WaiTnth,  Durabihty,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

*-*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  To^\'n  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parhament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

g^  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  V.'orks  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  tt  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  Bimhill-row,  London. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 
-L^  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonyms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  otlier  particulars  concerning  all  tlie  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  Longman  &  Co.,  Patenioster-row ;  ,1.  Hatchaed,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAT,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivingtons,  Watei-loo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
3ij.  Gd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s,  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  ds.  to  Fellov.'s  of 
the  Society,  or  Gs.  Gd.  to  others). 

A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue  may  bo 
had  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  Gd.  each. 


/CHARLES  COLLETT,  of  SuNBur.T,  Middlesex, 
^^  will  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  li  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Ilay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Haj-.  By  Mr. 
Edward  Ryde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Sunbury; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London:  Gilbeut,  Paternoster  Row. 


UNDER  EPISCOPAL  PATRONAGE. 

Published  every  Friday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  price 

Fivepence, 

a^HE    CHURCH    AND    STATE    GAZETTE. 
J-  (the  churchman's  family  newspapee.) 

"  In  professing  a  desire  to  maintain  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  we  exclude  all  principles  and  views  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blished institutions  of  the  empire.  We  have  no  sympathy  either 
with  the  adversaries  of  the  Reformation,  or  with  the  champions 
of  the  RefoiTuation,  in  opposition  to  primitive  truth.  We  war 
against  all  doctrines  the  tendencies  whereof  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  Popery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Dissent  and  Sec- 
tarianism. We  support  the  State  as  the  nursing-parent  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  the 
State,  We  believe  that  the  empire  has  prospered,  under  Divine 
Providence,  in  proportion  as  Church  and  State  have  understood 
and  fulfilled  these  their  respective  functions — in  proportion  as 
they  have  appreciated  the  design  of  their  union — in  proportion 
as  each  has  strengthened  each — and  especially  in  proportion 
as  the  State  has  become  religious." — Original  Prospectua. 

The  Conductors  of  the  CHURCH  AND  STATE  GAZETTE, 
grateful  for  the  support  they  have  received  from  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Moderate  or  Via  Media  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England  (comprising  thi-ee-foiu-ths  of  the  whole  body),  have, 
the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their  steady  and  firm  advocacy 
of  tbe  above  sound  Church  and  State  principles  has  secured  for 
them  the  patronage  and  sanction  of  the  Highest  Dignitaries  of 
the  Cliurch.  The  List  of  Subscribers  now  contains,  among 
others,  the  follou-ing  Members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  : — 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough . 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaft'. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  GAZETTE  contains  Original  Articles  on  all  Matters 
relating  to  the  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  Leading  Topics 
of  the  Day — Dissenting  Tactics — Proceedings  of  the  Romanists 
— Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence — An  Analysis  of  Parlia- 
mentai'j'  Debates  during  the  Session — the  Correspondence  of 
the  Clergy  with  the  Editor — Episcopal  Charges — Ecclesiastical, 
Diocesan,  and  Un'versity  News,  and  all  matters  interesting  to 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  "the  Church — Reviews  of  Books — Fine- 
Arts,  ttc. — Proceedings  of  Chai-itahle  and  Religious  Societies — 
and  a  Miscellaneous  Department  replete  with  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  of  each  week. 

To  SuBscniBERS. — The  terras  of  subscription,  22s.  per  yeai% 
or  if  paid  in  advance,  205.  No  subsciiption  received  for  less 
than  six  months.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  envelopes,  &c., 
if  sent  direct  by  the  Publisher.  Post-oflice  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  William  Edward  Painter,  342,  Strand,  at 
the  Branch  Post-office,  180,  Strand,  London. 

A  Single  Copy  sent,  as  a  Specimen,  for  Five  Post-stamps 
remitted. 

To  Advertisers.— When  it  is  considered  that  the  CHURCIT 
AND  STATE  GAZETTE  is  pati'onized  by  the  Highest  Digni- 
taries in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  State,  and  comes  under- 
the  notice  of  persons  of  rank,  opulence,  and  respectability,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
mediums  for  publicity  to  Advertisers  of  all  classes. 
London  :  Printed  and  Publishedby  W.  E.  Painter,  342,  Strand. 


q^ie  following  Numbers  of  MAUND'S  BOTANIC 
-*-  GARDEN  are  wanted  to  complete  a  set  (one-and-sixpennj 
Parts).  Parts  1  to  47—73  to  78— S5  to  90—109  to  115-128—133: 
to  138—158  to  188—190—206  to  240,  all  inclusive. 

Apply,  w'ith  price,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  7^ 
Hanway-st.,  Oxford-st.,  London;  or  37,  New-st.,  Birmingham. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO   DR.   ABERCROMBIE.. 

In  One  Thick  Volume  8vo,  double  cols.,  price  14^, 

The  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged,  CoiTected,  and  Improved,  of 

A     DICTIONARY    OF    MEDICINE   DESIGNED 

t%-  FOR  POPULAR  USE, 

Containing  an  Acconut  of  DISEASES  and  theu-  Treatment, 
including  those  most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ;  with  Direc- 
tions fur  Administering  MEDICINES;  the  REGULATION  of 
DIET  and  REGIMEN  ;  and  the  Management  of  the  Diseases- 
of  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN, 

By  Alexander  Macaclay,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur to  the  New  ToT\'n  Dispensary. 
"  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have- 
ou  Ills  book-shelf." — Brighton  Herald. 

Adam  and  Chakles  Black,  Edinburgh; 
Longman  and  Co.,  London. 


'  j  'Jrllij  UOKiN  XliAUE.— The  probability  of  a  deficient- 
-*-  harvest,  and  the  consequently  serious  effects  upon  our 
commercial  and  monetary  affairs  are  beginning  to  excite  great: 
apprehension.  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  information, 
as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  harvest  at  home  and  abroad^ 
and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  Continent  and  in 
tbe  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  or 
expense  is  spared  to  fm'uish  such  information  in  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  which, 
has  been  fur  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in. 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen.     Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,   Strand. 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK.— The  Trade 
are  respectfully  reminded  of  tbe  Editor's  request  made  a 
foi'tnight  since  through  the  Paper.  No  Advertisements  can  be 
received  after  the  25th  instant.  This,  the  original  GARDEN 
ALMANACK,  will  appear  T\ith  embellif:hment?,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Stationer.';'  Almanack,  price  One  Shilling. 

GLENNY'S    GARDEN    FOR   THE   MILLION,   written  for 
Amateurs  and  Cottagers,  price  Gd.,  now  publishing. 
OfiBce,  2,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden. 


Portrait  of  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  of  Poole  House,  the  C-ele- 

brated  Breeder  of  Hereford  Cattle. 
T^HE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  AND  JOURNAL 
X  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST  for  October, 
18i5.  is  embellished  with  splendid  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
THE  LATE  JOHN  PRICE,  ESQ..  OF  POOLE  HOUSE,  and  a 
celebrated  Trotting  Horse,  the  "NORFOLK  COB,"  late  the 
property  of  Mr.  Theobald,  of  Stockwell. 

Contents  : — Memoir  of  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  of  Poole* 
House — On  the  Improvement  of  the  Breed  of  Horses — Chemistiy 
for  Farmers.  By  J.  Sproule— Guano  as  a  Manure — The  Norfolk 
Cob — Forestand  Ornamental  Trees — Stewponey  Fanners' Club 
— Prize  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Manures,  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  same  to  the  different  Varieties  of  Soil.  By  Asahel 
Foot — Drainage  of  Entailed  Estates — Wakefield  Farmers' Club 
— Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society — Cure  for  Potato  Rot — Im-  . 
pediments  to  Good  Farming — Fanners'  Club  House — On  Ma 
nures— On  Reaping  and  Harvesting  Grain  Crops.  By  Thomas" 
Sulhvan — Ecclesfield  Farmers'  Club  —  Suffolk  Farmers  and. 
their  Leases — Economical  Mode  of  Feeding  Horses.  By  Wil- 
liam Dyce  Guthrie,  Esq. — The  Potato  Crop— The  Potato  Disease 
— Guano— On  the  Advantage  of  Thick  Somng.  By  David  Bar- 
clay, M.  P. —Extensive  and  Important  Saleof  Shortliorns — Shal- 
low Cultivation — To  Agriculturists  :  Harrison's  Economical 
Plan  fi>r  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Employ- 
ment of  Labourers — Agricultural  Queries — Answers  to  Agri-  - 
cultural  Queries — Meteorological  Diary  —  Calendar  of  Hor- 
ticulture— Agricultural  Reports — Review  of  the  Corn  Trade — 
CuiTency — Averages — Prices  of  Seeds,  Hops,  Wool,  Timber, 
Manures — Prices  of  Shares. 

THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  ToL  XL,  is  just  pubhshed,. 
with  12  fine  Steel  Engravings,  and  may  be  had,  by  order,  of  all 
Booksellers.— OFFICE,  24,  NORFOLK-STREET,  STRAND. 


Printed  Vy  AVu.mam  BnArnnnY,  ot  No.  B,  Voik-place,  Stok«  NewUitton,  a»A 
PannEDicK  Moilett  Evaks,  of  No-  7,  Church-row,  Stoke  N«wi>ci*ii,  'fc'ik 
in  the  county  oi  ^Ilddlpspx,  PrintBrs,  at  their  Offica  in  Loinb»rd-ftr»et,  li> 
the  prpcinct  of  Whitpfriare,  in  the  Ciiy  of  LosdoB  ;  aad  pabliihvd  by  ihei» 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Chatlet  atrpct,  in  the  parlih  of  St.  Paul'*,  Cn*»»i  Gir- 
d<D,  in  the  said  coumy.  where  all  AdrertlfAments  and  ComtnunlcatI«&B  »i» 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Kditor. — Sat  ui  3  ay,  Oct  ber  4,  1S45. 
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A  Stamped  I^ewspapex'  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 


No.  41.— 1845] 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBEE  11. 


[Price  i'd. 
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r:j.ARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
^-J  —Notice  is  hereby  giveu  that  an  ELECTION  for  Pension  rs 
on  the  funds  of  this  Charity,  will  take  place  in  January  next. 
All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  are  reaucsted  to 
send  in  their  testimonials,  <fcc  ,  to  me,  on  or  before  the'sist  inst., 
after  wkich  time  they  will  not  be  received. 

By  order,  E.  R.  Cctlek,  .Sec,  97,  Farringdon-street. 

P-S. — Printed  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

TI/-M.  WOOD  AND  SON'S   WHOLESALE  CATA- 
'  '     LOGUE  OF  ROSES.   Ornamental  Trees  and    Shrubs, 
Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  itc.  &c.,  is  just  published 
and  will  be  sent  GRATIS  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresiield,  near  Uckfleld,  Sussex. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
"P"  BARRINGER'S  FiNi:  RED-EDGED  PICOTEE 
X  •  *'  UNIQUE,"  is  now  ready  for  sending  out  at  12s.  per 
pair  (post  free).  UNIQUE  is  a  tirst-rate  flower,  of  tine  form 
and  substance,  marking  entirely  confined  to  the  edge,  and 
beautiful  white  ground.  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  pre-paid 
application.— Bedford,  Oct.  11. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
T\/  ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE    has  this   season  a  very 

»  »  large  Stock  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  Flower  Roots 
imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Holland. 
They  are  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices.  See  the  ChrmiidA 
of  Sept.  20  for  a  general  list  and  prices. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plj-mouth,  Oct.  11,  1845. 


/^ARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  aud  PINKS.— Cata- 
V^  logucs  of  Messrs.  Norman's  Select  Show  Varieties  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.— Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  Oct.  H. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
TOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  respectfully 
"  announces  that  his  STOCK  OF  NEW  FLOWERS  and 
established  favourites  was  never  more  healthy  than  at  present, 
and  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  collections  or  single  pairs. 
Catalogues  on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise. 


FIRST-RATE  PELARGONIUMS. 
"TXr     MILLER  begs  to  call  attention  to  his  extensive 

»  »   •   STOCK  (upwards  of  Seven  Thousand),  of  the  above 
Beautiful  Tnbe  of  Plants,  offered  at  a  very  low  price,  from 
8s.  id.  per  doz.    Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be  had. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


TROUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NAR. 
-L'  CISSUS,  43.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
43.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  2j.  M.  per  lOU ;  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  18,  Pall  MaU.    Priced  Lists  per  post,  &c. 


piNE  PLANTS The  different  varieties  of  Blacks 

-»-  and  Queens  of  any  size  may  be  had  on  reasoniible  terms, 
on  apphcation  to  W.  Davis,  Green-street,  Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea,  by  letter  or  othenvise.—Green-st.  Gardens,  Oct.  11. 


RIBEb  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 

RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1  1845  ) 

npHOMAS   JACKSON  being   the   largest   holder   of 

-L    tins  new  and  most  beautiful  Shi-ub,  begs  to  offer  plants 

well  established  in  pots  at  lOs.  M.  each  :  for  every  three  ordered 

one  will  be  added  gratis. 

Ivingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Oct.  11. 


FLORIST  FLOWERS. 
TOHN  HOLLAND,  Market-place,  Middleton,  near 
"  Manchester,  Lancashire,  respectfully  informs  Gentlemen, 
rlonsts,  <fcc.,  that  his  Catalogues  ef  CARNATIONS  PICO- 
TEES, PINKS,  AURICULAS,  ALPINES,  POLYANTHUSES, 
Ac,  for  the  present  season,  are  now  ready.  His  extensive 
•took  embrace!  all  the  leading  varieties  in  the  above  flowers, 
aad  Gentlemen,  Amateurs,  &c.,  purchasing  would  do  well  to 
possess  his  Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  a  pre-paid 
application.— ilarket-place,  Middleton,  Oct.  11. 


SODEN'S  EARLY  OXFORD  POTATO. 

HURST  AND  M'MULLEN  beg  to  announce  that 
their  supply  of  the. above  much  admired  Early  I*0TAT0ha3 
come  to  hand,  in  excellent  condition,  and  that  they  are  now 
ready  for  delivery  at  3s.  per  peck.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  numerous  disappointments  of  last  season,  they  take  this 
early  opportunity  of  intimating  that  the  Stock  ia  limited,  and 
they  have  therefore  to  request  the  favour  of  early  orders.  They 
likewise  beg  to  offer  to  their  agricultural  friends,  a  superior 
Stock  ofNEW  EARLY  RACER  VETCHES,  which  have  been 
greatly  admired  and  esteemed  as  the  earliest  kind  known. 

Hdrst  and  M'Muli.en's  Catalogue  of  DUTCH  and  CAPE 
BULBS,  containing  the  names  of  .a  very  choice  and  extensive 
assortment  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

C,  Leadenhall-street,  Oct.  11,  1845. 


GAINES'S  Unrivalled  Lists  of  PELARGONIUMS, 
PANSIE9,  CALCEOLARIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  AURICULAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  CINERARIAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICO- 
TEES, CORR^AS,  VERBENAS,  CAMELLIAS,  &c.  &c., 
for  1846,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  i)e  obtained 
at  the  Nursery,  Sun-ey-lane,  Battersea. 

P.S. — The  young  stock  are  in  jfine  health,  also  his  'six  new 
seedhng  ACIIIMENES  are  now  ready  for  deUvery  in  dry  bulbs, 
at  30s.  the  collection. 


GREAT 
YARMOUTH 
NURSERY, 


NORFOLK, 
1845. 


YOUELL    AND    CO., 

PATRONISED  BY  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN,  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 
NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

SUPERB  NEW  PICOTEE, 
"BURROUGHES'S    PRESIDENT." 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  in  offering  the  above  Splendid 
Heavy.edged  Purple  PICOTEE  for  the  first  tune  of  its 
being  sent  out,  beg  to  observe  they  will  guarantee  it  to  be  the 
finest  of  its  class,  and  refer  to  the  following  report  of  it  in  the 
Qavdeners^  Clivonide  of  the  IGth  of  Aug.  last,  p.  580,  as  follows  : 
"YY. — The  Seedling  named  the  'President*  is  a  handsome 
heavy-edged  purple  ;  white  good,  petals  of  good  substance  ; 
large,  and  well  feathered,  good  size,  and  with  a  fine  crown."  Price 
15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Y.  and  Co.'s  Collection  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of  flowers  will 
be  found  the  most  extensive  and  select  in  Europe,  comprising 
every  known  variety  of  merit.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  in  the  early  part 
of  October  at  the  following  prices. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .    5    0 

12  ditto  ditto         Show  Flowers     1  10 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto 

12  pairs  of  extra  fine  Show  Pinks    .... 
The  Selection  being  left  to  T.  ifc  Co. 
%'  Catalogues  maj  be  had  on  applUation. 


3    0 
0  12 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  BULBS. 
YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  just  received  their  importa- 
tion of  the  above,  in  the  finest  condition,  Catalogues  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application. 

Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single,  Red,  Blue,  White,  and  Yel- 
low, of  the  most  approved  kinds,  by  name,  Gs.,  9s.,  ISs.,  and  18y. 
per  dozen.  Witb  an  extensive  assortment  of  other  bulbs  at 
equally  moderate  prices  ;  also,  50  kinds  of  first  class  Show 
TULIP-S,  by  name,  including  the  "  True  Norwich  Black 
Baguet,"  for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  so  celebrated,  for  il. ; 
25  ditto,  21.  5s. 

CAMELLIAS. 
12  Finest  and  Newest  varieties,  by  name,  30s. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 


2  years  old 

3 

4 

5 


12 
18s. 
30s. 
60s. 

183. 


per  dozen. 


Gedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine 

„  ,,        1  foot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches ds.  ,, 

,,         ,,      4  to  5  inches        . .         . .     18s.  „ 

„        ,,     18  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.  „ 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   . .         . .     30s.  „ 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9s.  ,, 

Also  fine  specimen  plants  of  older  growth  from  10s.  Gd.  to 

21.  2s.  per  plant. 

Also,  the  very  best  FUCHSIAS,  by  name,  12s.  per  doz. 
Ditto  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  „     12s.  do. 

Ditto  VERBENAS  . .         „       6s.  do. 

Ditto  PETUNIAS  ..         „       9s.  do. 

Ditto  PANSIES  . .      ■   . .        „    10s.  do. 

20  sorts  of  finest  Show  PINKS,  byname 11. 

For  particulars,  see  former  Advertisements. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.       „ 

First-rate  POLYANTHUSES,  by  name,  18s.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  11. 


CAMELLIAS  WITH  FLOWER-BUDS. 

CHARLES  VAN  GEERT,  Florist,  Antwerp,  begs 
to  offer  to  his  Correspondents  in  Great  Britain  the  Cata- 
logue of  his  selected  Collections  of  nearly  150  sorts  of  Camellias 
with  flower-buds,  in  young  and  healthy  plants.  The  prices  are 
reason.able,  .and  include  the  freight  and  landing  charges  in 
London.  Orders  addressed  to  llr.  Geo.  Rahn,  Broker,  52, 
Mark-lane,  or  to  C.  Van  Geebt,  will  meet  prompt  attention . 

C.  Van  (Jeert  also  supplies  Bell  and  Hand  Glasses  for  Hor- 
ticultural purposes,  at  moderate  prices. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

r  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 

-Li  respectfully  offers  strong  bulbs  of  the  above  atSs.  each,  to 

be  had  also  of  Messrs.  Warner  ^t  AVarneb,  Cornhill,  London. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


£  s. 
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TULIPS,  HTACINTHS,  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES 
AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS. 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  moved  from 'Walworth,)  by  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  tite 
KINCr  OF  SAXONY,  beps  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
ma^e  a  selection  of  the  various  kinds. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 

100      IMtto      in    50  ditto  ditto 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  75.  Gd.  to  2l5. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named       . . 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named 
Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         . .     7s.  to 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       . . 
A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts 
Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100 
25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto 
25  pair  of  PICOTEES.  in  25     ditto  ditto 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto 

Good  Itinds,  per  doz,           . .         . .         from  12s.  to 
LILIUM  LANCIFOHUaM  ALBUM,  cjood  bulbs,  each 
PUNCTATUM       ..      „ 
,,        SPECIOSUM,  (true)         . .            from  21s.  to 
H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c.  is  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 
Foreign  Orders  executed. 

UNRIVALLED  NEW  PICOTEES. 

CHARLES  TURNER  (from  the  Slough  Nur- 
sery), begs  to  inform  admirers  of  the  PICOTEE  that  he 
will  be  prejjared  to  send  out,  the  middle  of  the  present 
month,  those  two  beautiful  light-edged  flowers  raised  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  MATTnE"WS.  Weston-on-Green,  Oxon,  viz..  EN- 
CHANTRESS and  NE  PLUS  ULTRA.  ENCHANTRESS  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Glenny,  who  describes  it  thus  in  the  Gar- 
deiicrs'  Gazrttc,  August  9th: — "One  of  the  most  complete  out- 
lines of  a  circle,  one  of  the  best  pods,  one  of  the  stifiest  petals 
in  cultivation.  The  smooth  edge  above  the  average,  and  nearly 
half  a  circle  in  the  outline  of  a  side  view^ ;  the  guard  petals  lay 
admirably  ;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  bloom 
without  tying  the  pod."  To  this  might  be  added,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  even  light-purple  lacings  ever  seen ;  size 
full,  aud  white  good.  Also  see  GG:\-dcncrs'  Gazette,  August 
16tli : — "There  'may 'be  some  as  good,  but  certainly  not  o)i« 
better."  It  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  Soutli  London  Show, 
July  23d,  1814  ;  and  first  prize  for  the  best  purple  edge,  open, 
to  all  growers  and  flowers,  at  Manchester,  August  13th,  18i5. 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  light  red  edge,  whicb  is  equally  fine,  and 
the  best  of  its  class. 

Enchantress,  15s. ;  Ne  plus  Ultra,  10s.  ^d.  per  pair;  or  one 
pair  of  each  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  of  IL  Is. 

The  Stock  being  limited,  C.  T.  pledges  himself  to  strict  pri- 
ority as  received.  Catalogues  of  Pinks  and  Heartsease  may  be 
had  on  application  at  Chalvey,  or  Messrs.  Hurst  &.  M'Mullen's, 
Leadenhall-street. — Chalvey,  near  Slough,  October  11. 

BRIGHT  YELLOW  IJOUVARDIA  (Bouvakdia  flava,  Dne.) 
T  OUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  at  Ghent  (Bel- 
J— ^  gium),  begs  to  offer  good  bushy  plants  of  his  new 
bi-ight  YELLOW  BOUVARDIA  (Bouvardia  flava,  DecaisneJ, 
a  coloured  drawing  of  which  will  accompany  each  plant,  wliich 
will  be  sent  to  London  free.  Price  21s.,  without  discount, 
unless  four  plants  be  taken.  Orders  also  received  at  Mr. 
George  Raun's,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 

N.B.  The  coloured  drawing  of  the  above  Bouvardia  is  also  to 
be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardeners'  ClironicU. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  ak-eady  subscribed  : — 


Plants 
Backhouse  &  Son,  York. .. .  1 
Chandler  &  Sons,  Tauxhall.  1 
Coventry,  T.,  Esq.,  Swindon  1 
Glendinning,  Mr.    R.,    Chis- 

wick 1 

Groom,   Mr.   H.,    Clapham- 

rise 1 

Hancock  it  Son,  Durham  . .    I 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  Do^^■nham  1 
Henderson     &     Co.,    Pine- 
apple-place   4 

Iverv,  Mr.  Wm.,  Peckham, .  4 
Knight  &;  Perry,  Chelsea  . .  6 
Knight,  Mr.  B.  W.,  St.  Leo- 

nards-on-Sea 1 

Lawson  tt  Son,  Edinburgh. .  1 
Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. .  4 
Major,  Mr.  H.,  Knosthorpe  .  1 


Plants 
M'Grayson,   Mr.,    Bury    St. 

Edmunds 1 

Mallison,  Mr.,  Claremont  . .  L 
Mouutjoy  &  Son,  Ealing. .. .  4 
Nant,  Mr.  T.,  Guernsey  ....  1 
Rendle,    Mr.     W.    E.,    Ply- 
mouth     t 

Rogers,  Mr.  Geo.,  Uttoxeter  1 
Roilisson     &    Sons,     Upper 

Tooting 2 

Veitch  &L  Sons,  Exeter 1 

■Webber,  Mr.  Jno.,  Meriott. .  2 

"White  &  Co.,  R.,  Poole 2 

TVillmot  «fc  Chaundy,  Lewis- 
ham    4 

"Wood  (k  Son,  Maresfield. ...  4 
Wooler,  H.,  Esq.,  Brixton  . .  1 
Young,  Mr.  C,  Epsom 6 


TWO  OF  THE  MOST  SPLENDID  NOVELTIES  of  the  SEASON. 

H  BENTON  &  Co.  inform  the  pubhc  that  they 
•    have  now  ready  for  deliverv  the  undermentioned  plants. 

PENTSTEMON  GIGANTEA  ELEGANS.— Tliis  superb  va- 
riety grows  3i  to  4  ft.  high,  and  has  now  upwards  of  100  trusses 
of  flowei's  in  bloom  ;  its  magnificent  appearance  is  vei'y  much 
admired.  Colour,  brilliant  shining  scai-let  with  white  throat, 
which  is  very  lai'ge  ;  the  foliage  is  also  particularly  hand- 
some— 5s.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindlet's  very  favourable  opinion,, 
initials  "  B.  H.,"in  Chronicle,  Sept.  13. 

PANSY  MIDNIGHT  —  Is  the  most  superb  variety  ever 
offered ;  in  shape  perfect,  lai-ge  ;  petals  very  thick  ;  colour, 
velvety  black.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  cii'cle  cut  from  black 
velvet — 5s.  each.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  opinion  in  Chronicle, 
June,  last  year.  "  Your  Pansy,  No.  2,  is  intensely  dark,  and 
quite  of  a  velvety  character  ;  it  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment to  it,  had  the  side-petals  been  a  little  higher ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  fine  self." 

London  Agents,  Messrs.  Clauke  &  Co.,  SG,  High-street, 
Borough;  where  specimens  of  the  Pentstemon  can  be  seen.— 
Monument-lane  Nursery,  Edgbastou,  Birmingham, 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  ISH. 

EDWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  haviug 
now  sent  out  the  Plants  for  which  he  has  received  rtmit- 
tanees,  he  can  supply  the  follo^\■ing  Varieties  at  the  piices  an- 
nexed, for  prtpaytncnt  otilr/,  loitiiout  abatement,  delirered  frte  in 
London  : — 
Rosy  Circle 
Desdemona 
Sunset 
Mustee 
Juno 


£1 

1 

n 

Isabtlla 

1 

0 

Marc  Autonj 

1 

(1 

Favorita      . . 

1 

0 

Margaret     . . 

1 

0 

Zenobia 

£1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

G 

0  10 

6 

A  few  small  Plants  of 
a  few  struck  cuttings  of 


'  Othello"  now  ready,  at  11.  lOs.  ;  also 
'Arabella"  at  that  price  in  November. 


N.B. — No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance. 

USHER'S  NEW  CALCEOLARIAS  AND  CIXERAHIAS 

OF    IS4-5. 

XS/'ILLTAM  MAY,  F.H  S.,  has  the  pleasure  of  in- 

W  forming  his  Friends  and  the  Public  that  he  will  have 
ready  to  send  out  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Sixteen  sorts  of  Cal- 
ceolarias, which  he  selected  fiom  the  WHOLE  ofMr.  Usheb's 
seedlings  of  the  present  year,  which  for  size,  shape,  and  bril- 
liancv  of  colours,  are  unequalled  (vide  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of 
June"",  C.  .1/.),  and  of  which  he  possesses  the  ENTIRE  S:uck, 
there  being  but  one  seedling  plant  of  each  sort,  which  be  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.  A  List,  with  their  description, 
■will  be  forwarded  to  applicants.  The  Cinerarias  are  also  Seed- 
lings of  Mr.  IJsnEE's  of  this  year,  of  which  the  Editor  of  the 
fJardetiers' Chfonide  s:iys : — "These  are  the  largest  Cinerarias 
that  have  come  under  our  notice;  they  have  also  considerable 
substance  and  vridth  of  petal.  Nos.  1  and  7  are  stout  flowa's, 
and  the  best  in  colour."  No.  4  is  Uslierii,  a  very  dark  purple 
large  and  compact ;  No.  7  is  Lady  Constable,  a  light  bright  sky 
blue,  large  and  compact,  good  plants  of  which  are  now  ready 
to  be  sent  out.  the  two  for  105.  Gd.,  post  free. 

N.B.  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  several  parties  who  hare 
already  ordered  W,  M.'s  selection  of  Fsnzu's  Calceolarias  of 
1845,  he  begs  to  inform  them  that  they  are  not  the  same  sorts 
as  advertised  hy  another  pai-tj*  as  Usher's,  W.  II.  having  maJe 
Ilia  selection  some  days  previous  to  any  other  person,  and  he 
flatters  himself  ihat  he  found  ail  that  were  good  in  the  stock. 

Seeds  may  now  be  had  of  the  foUo«-ing,  all  saved  from  the 
best  flowers'  of  the  present  year,  viz.:— Calceolaria,  Cineraria, 
Pansy,  and  Hollyhock,  at  2s.  Gd.,  os.,  and  10s.  Gd.  each,  post 
free,  "which  may  also  be  had  of  ilr.  Watkinsox,  Horticultural 
Agent,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  M'Ixtosh,  Seedsman,  Hull,  who 
■will  also  take  and  execute  orders  for  the  plants. 

Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  York,  Oct,  11. 

TAN  HOUTTE'S  NEW  YARIETIES  OF  CHILIAN 
ALSTR(EMERIAS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
begs  to  offer  his  new  ALSTRCEilERlAS  at  the  following 
rates,  %'iz. — 12  varieties,  2l5. ;  25  varieties,  Zls.  Gd. ;  50  varieties, 
52s.  Gd.  Orders  received  by  Mr.  George  Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London  ;  or  application  maybe  made  {post  paid)  to  Mr.  Tan 
HouTTE,  at  Ghent.   The  plantswill  be  forwarded  to  London  free. 

The  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Tan  Houtte's  establishment  at  Ghent  (see  Gardeners*  Chroaicle 
12th  July  la.<5i),  says  of  these  plants : — "  They  are  of  every 
tint  from  scarlet  to  lemon  colour,  and  from  crimson  to  pale 
green  variegated  vi-itli  white."  He  fui-ther  adds  of  their  eifect 
in  masses — "I  do  not  recfllect  ever  having  seen  a  bed  of 
flowers  so  beautiful,  and  I  should  think  Mr.  Tan  Houtte  will 
find  it  diEiCult  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  when  their 
merit  shall  become  fiiJly  kuown." 

In  the  repoi-t  of  the  same  Journal,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultm-al  Society  of  the  5th  August,  is  the  folIo\^ing  grati- 
f>ing  account  of  this  flower: — "Messrs.  Tan  Houtte  sent  a 
bouquet  from  Ghent,  composed  of  Alstrcemeria  blooms  from 
the  open  ground ;  they  were  hybrids  of  various  colours,  and 
although  som-.'what  tarnished  by  the  journey  and  wet  weather, 
to  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  lately  exposed,  yet  they 
sufficiently  showed  what  beautiful  objects  lai'ge  masses'of  them 
would  be  in  tlie  flower-gai-uen.  and  fully  justifieJ  the  opinion 
given  of  them  by  the  Dean  of  JIanchester  in  a  late  Number." 

N.B.  Each  packet  contains  du-ections  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating them. 

Orders  have  been  already  received  from  the  following 
pai'ties,  viz.  : — 


LOUIS  VAl^  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King  of 
THE  Belgians,  Ghent  (Belgium),  begs  leave  to  inform  the 
Tr.ide  and  the  Public  in  General,  that  the  first  Part  of  his 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE  (containing  88  pages),  is  now  pub- 
lished, and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Geo.  Radn, 
52,  Mark  Lane,  London.  


PASSINGHAM'S  "  TICTORIA  GREEN-FLESHED  MELON." 

DELICIOUS  NEW  MELON.  — The  PASSING- 
HAM  TICTORIA  GREEN-FLESHED  MELON  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  flavour,  and  is  a  most  excellent  bearer.  Dr. 
Lindley  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  Gardener^  Chronicle, 
"  The  Passingham  Victoria  green-fleshed  Melon  is  a  very 
nice  variety,  with  deep  green  flesh,  very  sweet ;  it  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  :  "  2s.  Gd.  per  packet,  of  eight  seeds. 
CuthilVs  Early  Prolific  and  very  handsome  Black  Spine  CUCUM- 
BER can  be  groxt'ji  from  1  foot  to  20  inches,  according  to  the 
grower's  pleasure ;  the  seeds  this  year  are  vei*y  fine  ;  2.^.  per 
packet  to  tlie  Trade,  sup])lied  by  the  ounce.  The  beautiful 
LISIANTIIUS  RUSSELLIANUS  is  stUl  in  flower,  and  many 
will  continue  in  flower  till  Christmas;  fine  young  plants  for 
next  year,  very  healthy,  at  from  Is.  UJ.to  3^.  Gd.  eacli.  Cuthili's 
Prince  of  Denmark  scarlet  Clove  CARNATION,  the  very  best 
border-flower,  and  a  nosegay  in  itself,  125.  per  dozen.  The 
beautiful  French  yellow  PICOTEE,  an  excellent  border-flower, 
lis.  per  dozen. 

A  Lad  wanted  as  an  Apprentice  ;  he  must  he  vei^  active,  and 
not  less  than  17  years  of  age. 

Direct  to  James  Ctthill,  Florist,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell, 
London. — P.S.  All  Money  Orders  on  Camberwell  Post-office. 


Backhouse  «k  Son.  York. 

Ball,  Mr.  F.  C,  Taunton. 

Bass  and  Brown,  Sudbury. 

Beaton,  Mr.,  Shi-ubland  Park. 

Belfield,  Rev.  F.,  Torquay. 

Brown,  ilr.    J.,    Rockingham 
Castle. 

BurreU,  Lady,  Knep  Castle. 

Bunting.  Mr.,  Colchester. 

Burlington,   Earl    of,    Holker 
Hail. 

Chandler  k  Sons,  Tauxljall. 

Cocks,  Charles  L.,  Esq.,  Lou- 
don. 

Coventry,  T.,  Esq.,  Swindon. 

Dicjiens,   C.    T.,    Esq.,    Copl- 
hurst. 

Egerton,  Mrs.,  Knutsford. 

Greg,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Belfast. 

Hall,     Samuel,     Esq.,    Town 
-Head. 

Hanbury,  K.,  Esq.,Spitalfields. 

Hankey,  the  Hon.  Mi-s.,  Fetch-]  Youell  and  Co. 
am  Park.  mouth. 

Hunt,  C.  B„  Esq.,  Gloucester. 


Ivery,  Mr,  Wm.,  Peckham. 

Keats,  Mr.,  Forest  Hill. 

Knight,    Mr.    B.  H.,    St.  Leo- 
nnrds-on-Sea. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.,  Bt ,  Leith. 

McGrayson,  Mi-.,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, '[Bridge. 

Ord,  "W.,  Esq.,  M.P..  Haydon 

Rendle,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Plymouth. 

Rollisson    &     Sons,     Upper 
Tooting. 

Scott,  W.,  Esq..  Bui-y  Hill. 

Schunck,     Souchet,     &,    Co., 
London. 

Sehvin.  —  Esq.,  Dotati  Hall. 

Thickins,  W.,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

Tarnham,  A.,  Esq.,  London. 

Warner  and  Warner,   London. 

Waterer,  Mr.,Bogshot. 

Western,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Kelvedon. 

Willinck,  De  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Wood  i;  Son,  Maresfield. 

Great   Tar- 


NEW  SEEDLING  CINERARIAS. 
TTyM.  IVERY,  NuRSKRVMAX  and  Florist,  Peckliam, 

'  *  near  London,  begs  to  inform  Jiis  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  he  can  supply  good  Plant-s  of  CINERARIA  NOBILIS 
white,  tinted  with  purple,  very  large  flower,  and  extra 
fine  shape,  75.  Gd.  each,  figured  in  "  Florist's  Journal," 
June.  1845. 

EMPEROR  OF  Pi-USSIA.  white  ground,  tipped  with  cherry 
colour,  fine,  5s.  each-  Figured  in  "  Paiton's  Magazine," 
August,  1845. 

Also  the  following  fine  shov?  Tarieties  : — Ivery's  "Beauty  of 
Wonham,"  2^.  6<f.  ;  do.  Nosegay,  2s.  Grf.  ;  do.  "Captivation," 
2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "Criterion,"  3s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "Compacta,"  2s.  Gd.  \  do. 
"Red  Rover,"  2s.  Gd.;  do.  "Fanny  EIlsler,"2s.  6(?.  ;  do.  "  Pick- 
wick," 2s.  Gd. ;  do.  "Beauty  of  Cyston,"  2s.  Gd.  ;  do.  "Wee 
Pet,"  2s.  6(^.  ;  do.  "  Regina  Tictoria,"  Is.  Gd. ;  do.  "  Pride  of 
Peckham,"  Is.  Gd.  Henderson's  *' Sombre  Agreabie,"  Ss.  Gd.  ; 
do.  "Pilot."  Is.  Cd.  ;  do.  "  Azurea,"  Is.  Gd,  ;  do.  "Eclipse," 
Is.  Gd.  ;  and  other  distinct  named  Tarieties,  from  9s.  to  ISs.  per 
dozen. 
N.  B.— Strong    Plants    of    Iverj's    Fuchsia   SIR  H.   POT- 

TINGER.  very  distinct,  os.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 

CHOICE  NEVV  PINKS. 
pHAKLES  TURNER   (from  tiie  Slough  Nursery), 
^^  respectfully  announces,  that  in  addition  to  his  two  beau- 
tiful Seedlings,' MASTERPIECE  and  BEAUTY,  he  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  stock  of  Hale's  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

MASTERPIECE  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's-park,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  Certificate. 
See  Gardeners'  Gazette,  July  5  : — "  Seedling  Pinks  of  high  cha- 
racter were  shown.  Turner's  Masteqjiece,  a  very  beautiful 
lilac  rose,  lacing  exceedingly  time,  and  the  flower  in  all  respects 
an  acquisition,  being  a  decided  beat  on  Gem." — Also,  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  of  the  same  date: — "Several  good  Seedling  Pinks 
were  shown.  Those  selected  for  rewards  were  Turner's  Mas- 
terpiece, a  delicate  light  rose,  lacin?  regular  and  unbroken, 
flower  lai'ge  and  full."  It  also  obtained  the  Society's  prize  for 
the  best  Seedling  Pink  at  the  Slough  open  Show,  July  7,  and 
first  class  Certificate  at  the  Metropolitan  Society,  July  8th. 
5s.  per  pair. 

QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND.— This  flower  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  flowers  raised  in  IS44,  three  blooms,  at  the  Slough  open 
Show  ;  also,  at  the  same  time,  second  prize  for  Specimen 
Bloom,  open  to  all  flowers  ;  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  Me- 
tropolitan Society,  July  8  ;  ditto  at  the  Royal  Philanthropic 
Society  of  Gardeners'  Exhibition,  Cremorne-house,  July  IG. 
Purple  lacing,  with  fine  open  space  of  pure  white  in  each  petal. 
5s.  per  pair. 

BEAUTY. — Rich  light  purple  lacing,  Zs.  Gd.  per  pair. 

Strong  Plants  of  the  above  ai'e  now  sending  out.  Catalogues 
of  Pinks  and  Heartsease  may  be  had  on  application  at  Chalvey, 
or  Messrs.  Hurst  aud  M'Mullen,  Leadenhall-street. 

Chalvey,  near  .Slough.   Oct.    11. 


HOYLE'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  informs  his  numerous  patrons 
and  the  public  that  he  will  send  out  the  under-named 
varieties  at  the  prices  annexed,  in  October.  (Printed  Circulars 
with  descriptions  can  be  had.) 

Augusta 21s.  1  Lord  Morpeth        . .         . .  21s. 

Alice  21       Duke  of  Orleans   .  ,        . .  21 

Gipsy  Maid  . .         . .  21      |  Josephus 21 

The  set  of  six  for  51. 10s.,  or  5i.  when  cash  accompanies  the 
order.  Trade-price  4i.  10s.,  or4L  cash  accompanj-ingthe  order, 
which  will  in  either  case  ensure  strict  priority  of  selection. 

HOYLE'S  SET  of  Twelve,  viz.,  Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique,  Queen  of  England,  Claude,  Ameha,  Majestica,  General 
Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  and  Sarah  Jane,  sent  out  last  season 
at  lui.  105.,  may  be  bad  for  31.  3s.,  or  casli  accompanying  the 
order  for  Zl. 

100  CHOICE  HYBRIDISED  SEEDS,  10.<^. ;    50  ditto,  5?.  •  25 
ditto,  3s.      A  general  List  of  GERANlUMit,  priced  very  cheap,  ' 
from  8s.  Gd.  per  dozen,   is  now  ready,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Geranium  grower^  as"it  contains  ajl  the  princi- 
pal sorts  for  exhibiting. 

W.  M.,  finding  that  pots  are  frequently  broken,  and  the  Plants 
damaged  in  hampers,  has  prepared  a  quantity  of  strong  Fir 
boxes  for  the  purpose. — Providence  Nm-sery,  Ram.?gate; 


CROSS-L.^NES 
NURSERY, 


THE  BEST  NEW  CINERARIAS  OF  TEE  SEASON. 
Y\r  JACKSON  &  Co.,  NuRSERTME.N,  beg  to  refer 
'  '  •  the  readers  of  the  6''ar(?en<'rs' CftroJiicle  to  their  advertise- 
ment of  last  week,  (Oct.  4)  for  particulars  of  the  above  uuri- 
vailed  CINERARIAS  ;  also  Usher's  Twelve  Splendid  New  Seed- 
hng  CALCEOLARIAS,  which  they  are  sending  out  at  the  fol- 
lowing verv  reasonable  prices,  basket  and  package  included. 
CINERARIAS,  first  set  of  five  varieties  . .         . .     30s. 

Ditto,  second  ditto        20s. 

The  whole  Collection,  ten  distinct  varieties     . .         . .     42s. 

CALCEOLARIAS,  first  set  of  six  varieties      ..         ..     30s. 

Ditto,  second  ditto         . .         .....        , .    20s. 

The  whole  Collection,  twelve  distinct  varieties         . .    4-5s. 
W.  J.  and  Co.  will  be  glad  to  keep  the  Plants  until  Spring 
for  those  who  may  request,  and  early  orders  are  sohcited  to  pre- 
vent disappointment  — Oct.  11. 


NEW  A-\U  CHOICE  PLANTS. 

WJ.    EPPS    begs  most   respectfully  to    offer  the 
•  foUomng  Select  List : — 


TT^MANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS.  — Very  strong 
Aa  bulbs  of  the  above,  just  imported  from  Africa,  to  be  bad 
atLocis  ViN  HocTTE's  Nursery,  Ghent,  Belgium,  at  Zls.  Gd. 
per  dozen,  or  at  'ig.  Gd.  each  bulb.  Orders  received  also  for  the 
same,  by  Mr.  George  Rah-N,  52,  Mark-lane,  London. 
The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


TTYACINTHS,  ANEMONES,  IRISES,  &c, 
-■-■-  Delivered  free  to  any  part  of  London,  or  anv  station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  between  London  and  Bris^Jl  in- 
clusive. IRISES. 

75  rare  &  distinct,  var.  English  Irises  :quite  hardv) 

50  ditto .. 

25  ditto,  very  select        

ANEMONES, 

40  distinct  varieties,  new  large  double    by  name 

12  ditto . . 

Fine  mixed  single,  per  ]€0 

HYACINTHS. 

30  superb  varieties,  bv  name 

The  best  12  ditto  kno\vn         

Extra  fine  mixed  ditto,  per  dozen 0 

Terv  fine  ditto,  per  100  15 

RjUfUNCULUSES. 

50  soi-ts,  by  name,  excellent 0  15 

50  sorts,  a  pair  of  each  15 

The  same  in  mixture,  per  100  0    5 

If;B.— The  best  sorts  of  Early  Peas  and  other  garden  seeds 
of  home  growth  are  just  harvested. 

The  above  described  Bu}Us  may  be  depended  on  as  of  first- 
rate  quahty,  and  may  be  had  at  the  low  prices  annexed, 
deUvered  free  as  above  fi-om  Messrs.  Suttos  and  Sons, 
Reading  Nm-sery,  Reading,  Berks. 


£    s. 

1  5 
0  17 
0  10 

0  15 
0  5 
0     7 

0  i; 

0  12 


*  Aphelexis      purpurea 

grandiflora 7     6 

Campanulacea      species 

(China) 21    0 

Dilln-yuia  species  nova. .     7     6 
Teronica,   New  Zealand 

species •. 5    0 

Teronica  salicifolia 2     6 

Habrothamnus   cyaneus     2     6 

Cereus  crenatus 5     0 

Chrjsanthemuni,  species 
from     Chusan,      verj'  1 

distinct 10 


Poederia    foetida,    from 

I      China     10 

Ribes    sanguinea  fl.  pi.  7 

I  Chorizema  ericoides. ...  2 

Whitfieldia  lateritia. ...  7 

Saurauja  spectabilis. ...  7 

Begonia  hydracotilifolia  1 

i  Echites  melaleuca    7 

Dipladenia  crassinoda. .  5 

TropiEolum    Lobbianum  2 
Rhexia,      species     from 

China 21 

Cestrum  aurantiacum  . .  ■^ 


s.  d. 
C 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
0 
6 

0 
6 


KANUNCULU5ES,  GLADIOLI,  &c.— The  following 
forwai-ded  to  any  part  at  the  low  prices  affixed,  hamper 
and  package  included,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  from 
unknomi  coixespon dents  : —  s.     d. 

RANUNCULUSES,  50  superb  named  Seedling  varieties    35    0 
„  25  do.  20    0 

, ,  50  fine  older  varieties    10    0 

,,  Fine  mixtures,  per  100 5s.  to  10     0 

GLADIOLUS,  12  finehardysum.mer-flowering  varieties, 

named 15    0 

„  floribundus,  per  dozen    2     6 

„  psittacinus,         do.  1     9 

„  ,,  sanguineas,  each   2    6 

ENGLISH  IRIS,  25  fine  varieties,  named,  for   10    0 

With  an  extensive  assortment  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs, 
of  which  Catalogues  will  be  forwai-ded  prepaid. 
GERANIUMS.— The  following  selection  of  12  fine  Show  vari- 
eties (well  established)  for  3Gs. : — Sunshine,  Elegansnova* 
Psyche,  Lady  Sale,  Gaines's  ICingof  Beauties,  Druid,  Hvbla, 
Princess  Alice  (Gaines's),  Pulchellmn,  Cyrus  Superbe, 
Tipula,  and  Wizard. 

The  following  12  fine  for  los. : — Black  Dwarf,  Garth's 
Constellation,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lyne's  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Queen  of  Samra,  Consort,  Camillo,  Gem  of  the 
West.  Ivanhoe,  Medora,  Sapphire,  and  Unit.  s.  d. 

Myatt's  Tictoria  Rhubarb,  fine  roots,  per  dozen    0     0 

A  fine  lai'ge  Giant  for  succession  (equal  in  size  of  growth 

to  the  Tictoiia),  per  dozen   G    0 

Youell's  Early  Tobolsk 6    0 

Orders  above  21.  delivered  free  to  the  Station  of  the  S^orth 
Eastern,  and  Eastern  Counties  Railways,  ami  cixtra- plants  put 
in  for  long  carriage. 

BASS  AND  BROWN^S, 
Seed  and  Horticultui-al  Establishment,  Sudbuiy,  Scflblk. 


This  is  the  splendid  dark  variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes, 
of  Bromley,  at  the  last  Chisttick  Fetes. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade  where  three  or  more  plants 
are  taken. 

';;'  A  remittance  or  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 

Bower  Nursery,  Maidstone.  Oct.  11. 


SUPERB     SEEDLING     PANSY.  -  EDMONDS'     "PRINCESS 
ALICE." 

JOSEPH  FRYER  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  that  he 
is  now  able  to  execute  orders  for  the  above,  ivhich  is  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  best 
Pansies  known,  the  stock  of  which  is  eutirelv  in  his  own  hands. 
Likewise  Buxton's  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  FAME  (true),  at 
5s.  each  ;  or  the  three  for  14s.,  from  which  no  allowance  can  he 
made,  the  stock  beiug  limited. 

J.  F.  likewise  begs  to  offer  most  of  the  finest  Tarieties  of 
PaTisies  in  cultivation,  at  12s.  per  doz.  •,  20s.  two  doz. ;  36s.  four 
doz.  ;  hamper,  itc,  included;  or,  free  by  post  (Catalogues  of 
which  will  be  forwai-ded  on  application,  containing  two  postage 
stamps).  Also  many  fine  Tarieties,  at  6s.  per  doz,  and  fine 
selected  Seed  at  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet,  Post-ofiQce  orders 
to  be  made  payable  at  Camberwell -green. 

Clarendon  Nursery,  Camberwell,  Loudon.  


TREE  TIOLET. 
JOHN  WALLACE,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Gabriel's 
^  Hill,  Maidstone,  has  now  ready  a  large  Stock  of  this  much 
esteemed,  double,  dark  purple,  perpetual  flowerifig,  hardy 
and  fragrant  YIOLET,  which  he  respectfully  oSfers^for  sale 
at  Gs.  per  dozen.  Ail  persons  who  value  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
flowers,  fresh  every  day,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  May,  should  gron"  a  few  dozens  of  this  beautiful  flower. 
— Apply  as  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Chahlwood,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden.— Oct.  11. 


TE&SOP'S  NURSERY,  CHELTENHAN,  Established 
^  in  1815,  from  its  extensive  connection,  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages to  Noblemen  and  Geutlt^men  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-Baiiitts,  of  established  skill  and  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 

UNT'S     IMPROVED     REGISTERED     HYA- 


H 


LA  REINE.— This  spleudid  PERPETUAL  ROSE, 
which  was  introduced  in  autumn,  1813,  has  proved  itself 
this  season  to  be  tlie  finest  ever  vet  raised. 

R.  B.  BIRCIIAM,  IlEDENnAii  Rosast,  Bcngat,  Suffols. 
begs  to  state  that  he  has  upwards  of  2000  good  plants  worked 
upon  stems  varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet ;  also 
several  hundred  strong  dwarf  plants  (own  roots)  bedded  out. 
R.  B.  B.  will  be  happy  to  supply  Nurserjmen  aud  Florists  with 
the  above  upon  advantageous  terras  per  dozen,  or  half  dozen 
plants.  He  has  also  a  large  stock  of  PERSIAN  YELLOW 
CEILLIET  PARFAIT,  SOLFATERRE,  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMASON,  <tc.  ic.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  including  the 
most  Select  Roses  in  cultivation,  will  be  forwarded  upon  pre- 
paid application.  All  orders  carefully  executed,  and  fpnvarded 
tp  London  by  the  Norwich  Rail^vay,  carriage  paid. 

A  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  requested  from  all 
unknown  correspondents. — Hedenham  Rosarj",  Oct.  11. 


Mr.  Hunt's  new  nyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  ^vfres 
requii-ed  to  steady  the  flowering- spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  aud  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
th*e  bulb  in  the  dark;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronide. 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  tjie  plant.  We 
strongly  recommcndit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  &c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Floiists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  2!),  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    UF    HALF-ArOuis^isTKEET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  OflScial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agricultuiists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MO0N-STREET,PICCAD  ILLY, 
LONDON,  asfur  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agiicultui'al  Seeds  are  always  ready,  qad  may 
be  h.id  on  application. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, cut  to  any  dimension  within  30  inches  by  24  inches, 
at  5.?.  per  foot  superficial,  at  Fkedeeick  Elphick's,  23,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford- street.    For  Ready  Money  only. 


J- 
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THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
may  be  purchased  nt  the  prices  annexed,  ftt 
MASTERS'S    EXOTIC    NURSERY.    CANTERBURY:— 


Azalea  prrestantissima 
,,       exquisita 
„    lateritia  grandi- 

flora 

J,      blanda  I 

,,      rosea  purpurea  J 

AntirrUirnum,    10    new 

kinds,  each.., 1 

Anagallis       MastersiiB, 

new    5 

Begonia  manicata    ....  3 

,,         dumcntacea. .  5 

Eight  other  species,  at  2 

Bouvax'dia  hieida 2 

Campanula   spes.,  from 

China G 

C:>prifoUum  Browaiit .. .  3 


5a  Od 


Chrysanthemum,     from 

Cimsan Ss  Od 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. .  2  G 

Itabrothamnus  cyaneus  2  G 

Gastrolobium   spinosum  2  6 

Jasminura    ligustrinum  3  G 

,,  spes..   China  3  G 

Lychnis  viscaria  alba  . .  3  6 

Musstcnda  macpaphylla  21  0 
Phlox  of  6  new  kinds, 

each  1  G 

Ptedera  fetida 5  0 

Rhexiii,  from  China 10  G 

Spiroaa  Bouglasi    2  6 

,,       from  China 2  6 

Stigmaphyllon,  of  3  sp.  3  fi 

Veronica,fromN. Zealand  3  G 


Mr.  Masters  has  received  a  large  collection  of  Dutch  named 
HYACINTHS.  NARCISSUS,  DOUBLE  ANEMONES,  RA- 
NUNOULUS,  TULIPS,  (fcc.  &(.-.,  for  which  he  solicits  early 
commissions. — Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury,  Oct.  11. 

SATUBDAy,_OCl'OBER  II,  1845. 
At  page  6G7  of  our  last  volume,  in  directing  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Hoare's  plan  of  cnowrNG  Vines  in 
hollow  columns,  we  expressed  our  doubt  of  the  ope- 
ration succeeding;  but  we  recommended  the  expe- 
riment to  be  tried,  because  we  put  implicit  faith 
in  this  gentleman's  assertions,  and  felt  assured,  from 
all  we  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  would  not  deceive 
the  public  by  unfounded  statements  and  pretended 
results.  The  method  of  column  growing  which  he 
proposed  appeared  to  us  open  to  all  sorts  of 
objections  ;  but  as  those  objections  were  specula- 
tive, and  as  we  understood  Mr.  Hoare's  results  to 
be  positive,  we  allowed  our  own  judgment  to  be 
swayed  by  his  experience — -to  the  extent  of  recom- 
mending the  experiment  to  be  tried  ;  because  the 
value  of  the  objections  to  the  practice  which  ap- 
peared to  us  to  exist,  could  not  be  decided  by  theory, 
but  required  to  be  sought  in  experience  alone. 
That  experience  has  been  gained,  and  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  subject. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  on  Vine-roots,  Mr.  Hoare 
gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Vines  may  be  caused  to  ripen  on  the  surface 
of  hollow  columns,  a  method  which  he  tells  us  he 
has  fully  explained  (p.  76),  and  which  is  of  "such 
easy  practical  application,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  hitherto  possessed  the  means  of 
cultivating  even  a  single  Vine,  may  now,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  enjoy  the  very  great  luxury  of  having  at 
every  returning  season,  an  ample  supply  of  deUcious 
-and  fine-flavoured  Grapes."  These  are  Mr.  Hoare's 
exact  words  ;  and  he  gives  the  most  detailed  direc- 
tions how  to  construct  such  columns  ;  how  to  fill 
them  with  soil;  how  to  plant  the  Vines,  and  how  to 
manage  them.  Moreover,  as  ho  writes  good  plain 
Enghsh,  there  is  no  room  for  misunderstanding  his 
•meaning. 

We  were,  however,  on  reading  these  assertions 
and  instructions,  struck  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hoare  nowhere  used  the  verb  is  in  his  account  of 
column-growing.  He  preferred  may  be.  He  did 
not,  in  any  one  case,  after  announcing  the  rationale 
of  his  practice,  say  that  a  given  thing  is  done  ;  but 
confines  himself  to  saying  that  it  may,  can,  or  will  be 
done.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  he  omitted  to 
say  where  such  columns  were  to  be  seen,  or  had 
been  constructed.  We  therefore  paused  at  first,  in 
doubt  whether  this  scheme  was  not  a  mere  specula- 
tiou,  instead  of  a  bona  fide  relation  of  facts,  and  in 
our  desire  not  to  be  wrong  in  the  matter,  we  wrote 
to  the  author  for  further  information. 

In  reply  we  were  referred  to  the  following  para- 
graph of  the  preface  to  the  work — "  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  has  not  recommended  any  point  of 
culture,  or  particular  routine  of  practice,  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  which  he  has  not  himself  for 
years  repeatedly  and  carefully  tested."  Who,  after 
this,  could  doubt?  If  there  is  any  meaning  in 
words,  the  plain  purport  of  this  paragraph  is,  that 
Mr.  HoARB  had  himself  practised  column-growing 
"  for  years  repeatedly  and  carefully."  Nothing  can 
be  more  explicit.  Nevertheless,  we  are  now  con- 
stramed  to  believe  that  this  could  not  have  been  his 
meaning ;  for  the  experiment  has  wholly  failed,  it 
not  bemg  found  possible  to  make  Vines  either  grow 
or  even  live  in  Mr.  Hoare's  columns. 

This  has  already  been  a  matter  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  a  correspondent  (p.  512)  who,  in  July 
last,  had  only  two  Vines  remaining  alive  out  of  six 
which  he  had  planted  according  to  Mr.  Hoare's 
directions  ;  and  also  of  others,  one  of  whom  (p.  641), 
in  order  to  be  certain  of  success,  purchased  his 
Vines  of  Mr.  Hoare  himself  We  can  also  refer 
to  two  columns  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  which  were  constructed,  filled,  and  planted 
exactly  according  to  Mr.  Hoare's  directions,  not 
the  slightest  deviation  whatever  having  been  per- 


mitted, and  for  which  excellent  Vines  were  selected  ; 
but  those  Vines  have  also  died. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  in  these  instances, 
and  in  all  that  we  have  yet  heard  of,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  greater  or  less  success — of  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous growth — of  bearing,  ripening,  and  so  on — that 
has  to  be  considered.  The  case  is  one  of  total 
failure.  That  very  necessary  preliminary  of  success, 
the  beginning  of  growth,  has  not  been  obtained  ; 
the  Vines  die.     How  is  that? 

Mr.  HoAUE,  in  his  letters,  at  pages  545  and  641, 
has  given  his  own  explanation  of  what  he  considers 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  this  total  failure.  To  our 
minds  notiiing  can  be  less  satisfaetorj'.  He  as- 
sumes that  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  have  been 
done,  and  proceeds  to  reason  upon  such  assump- 
tions. But  it  so  happens  that  none  of  the  causes 
he  enlists  on  his  side  had  any  existence.  He  says, 
1.  That  the  Vines  which  have  been  used  were  not 
strong  enough  ;  but  wo  find  that  some  of  the  Vines 
which  failed  were  three-year  old  plants,  such  as  he 
recommends,  actually  sold  by  himself,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  planted  in  columns.  Those 
used  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
were  excellent  plants,  selected  with  great  care  for 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  But,  in  trutti,  the 
mere  age  of  the  plant  could  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  their  dying.  If  a  feebleness  of  growth  was 
the  subject  of  inquiry  then,  indeed,  such  an  ex- 
planation might  have  had  some  force  ;  but  it  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
death. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Hoare  assumes  that  raw 
bones  with  pieces  of  flesh  upon  them  were  em- 
ployed in  the  compost  wherein  the  dead  Vines 
were  planted.  Such  an  allegation  is  perfectly 
gratuitous  ;  no  such  bones  were  used.  But  sup- 
pose it  were  otherwise,  we  should  only  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hoare's  own  very  precise  directions. 
"  Any  description  of  bones  will  do,"  he  says  at  p. 
34,  "  provided  they  are  those  of  animals  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  are  therefore  of  a  solid  and  lasting 
nature.  Such  as  have  marrow  in  them  should  be 
broken  asunder  that  the  interior  surface  (mark! 
the  interior  where  the  marrow  is)  may  be  available 
to  the  roots  of  the  Vines." 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  fluid  employed  to 
"saturate"  the  bones  was  in  excess.  We  will 
leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  anybody  who  has 
ever  seen  a  bone  to  judge  how  far  it  is  possible 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  One  would  think  that 
bones  were  sponges,  from  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Hoare  speaks  of  them.  Thej  were  steeped  in  the 
fluid  recommended  and  allowed  to  drahi.  If  by 
this  operation  the  fluid  was  in  excess  we  should 
wish  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  employed  at  all  ? 

Finally,  he  assumes  that  the  Vines  which  died 
had  been  in  reality  killed  by  the  winter  before  they 
were  planted.  We  will  answer  for  it  that  such  was 
not  the  case  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Societj^  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the 
slightest  ground  for  saying  that  it  had  happened  in 
other  cases.  Were  those  dead  Vines  which  he  sold 
to  our  correspondent  at  p.  641  ? 

Such  being  the  state  of  this  case,  Mr.  Hoare's 
directions  having  been  exactly  followed,  the  Vines 
planted  having  died,  and  his  own  explanation  of  the 
failure  having  been  thus  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
admissible, in  even  one  single  particular,  we  feel 
that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  ask,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  for  some  evidence  of  success.  We, 
therefore,  invite  Mr.  Hoare  to  produce  some 
instances  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  his  Vine- 
columns  having  answered  the  purpose,  under  the  di- 
rections given  in  his  book.  If  he  will  furnish  us  with 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
we  engage  to  examine  some  at  least,  if  not  all,  such 
proofs  of  success,  and  to  report  faithfully  the  result. 
For  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation  he  should  do  so  ; 
for,  we  must  tell  him  plainly,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  He  has  stated  in  his  book  that  the 
value  of  Vine-columns  has  been  practised  success- 
fully, and  repeatedly  and  carefully  tested  by  himself 
We  now  ask — where  ?  We  were  not  entitled  to 
make  such  a  demand  before  ;  but  it  has  now  become 
indispensable  ;  and  the  gardening  world  will  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  such  idle  statements  as  are  to 
be  found  in  his  letter  at  p.  545. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  take  leave  to  make 
public  the  following  description  of  the  Vine-columns 
at  Shirley,  Mr.  Hoare's  own  nursery,  for  which  we 
are  obliged  to  a  friend  who  lately  inspected  them : — 

"  The  Vine  columns  are  three  in  number,  one 
above  the  other  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill — thus: 
and  a  few  yards  apart. 
They  are  built  of  red 
brick,  are  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
in  height  in  front,  and 
4  ft.  at  back,  and  3  ft.  in 
diameter ;  they  appear  to  have  been  built  exactly 


as  recommended  by   Mr.  Hoare,  and  filled  as  he 

states  in  his  book. 

"  The  Vine  in  the  top  column  has  died  down  closo 
to  the  brickwork,  but  has  now  a  very  weak  shoot 
a  few  inches  (6  inches)  long,  and  not  thicker  than 
a  common  Wheat  straw.  That  in  the  middle 
column  has  also  died  back,  luit  is  yet  alive  and 
still  weaker,  if  that  be  possible.  The  Vine  in  the 
bottom  column  is  dead,  never  having  broken  at  all. 
The  Vines  appear  to  have  been  very  strong  when 
planted  in  the  columns. 

"  The  columns  themselves  are  said  to  have  been 
built  about  three  years,  but  how  long  the  Vines 
have  been  planted  I  could  not  learn.  The  Vines 
have  been  planted  on  the  south  side  close  to  the 
ground ;  their  situation  seems  rather  an  exposed 
one,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  exactly  like  those 
which  I  lately  saw  in  tlie  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  these  remarks 
we  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  question 
of  growing  Vines  in  hollow  columns,  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  Mr.  Hoare's  book.  Here- 
after, we  may,  perhaps,  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
facts  connected  with  the  compost  recommended  by 
him  for  Vine-6orrf«rx. 


One  word  more  concerning  the  Potato  Disease. 

It  is  observed  by  some  of  our  correspondents 
that  the  water  in  which  Potatoes  are  boiled  has  an 
offensive  odour,  and  advice  is  given  how  to  proceed 
in  such  cases.  We,  too,  must  offer  a  word  of 
counsel. 

All  Potatoes  which  render  offensive  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled  are  beginning  to  decay.  The 
disease  is  present,  all  hough  it  may  not  be  visible; 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  precautions  can  prevent 
their  putrifying  after  a  few  weeks.  Such  Potatoes 
should  not  be  stored,  but  consumed  immediately ; 
and  those  only  put  away  for  the  winter  in  which  no 
such  symptoms  are  discoverable.  A  few  samples 
can  easily  be  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  crop. 

The  practice  of  storing  Potatoes  in  "  pies  "  is  one 
which  though  verj'  convenient,  requires  great  care 
in  such  seasons  as  the  present ;  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  parts  of  the  countrj',  and  especially  with 
small  fields  or  patches  of  Potatoes,  to  collect  them 
as  soon  as  dug  up,  into  a  heap  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  where  a  space  has  previously  been  partially 
dug  out  to  receive  them  ;  and  when  the  whole  is 
thus  collected  together,  they  are  covered  over  with 
earth  pressed  smooth  with  the  spade  on  the  sides. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  all  who  are  now 
taking  up  Potatoes  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  earth  for  a  few  days  previously  to  storing 
them,  of  drying  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  of 
sorting-  out  all  that  appear  in  any  way  diseased. 
Considering  the  infectious  nature  of  the  Potato  rot, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sometimes  spreads, 
the  extra  time  and  trouble  consumed  in  doing  this 
will  be  well  bestowed  if  it  enables  us  to  save  a 
portion  of  the  crop.  The  custom  of  storing  the 
Potatoes  in  the  same  field  in  which  they  have  grown 
is  decidedly  objectionable,  being  very  likely  to 
develop  rot  in  them,  in  all  cases  where  the  rot  has 
manifested  itself,  even  though  but  to  a  slight  extent; 
it  is  far  better  to  store  the  sound  Potatoes  in  a 
separate  piece  of  ground.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
the  risk  of  danger  may  be  probably  diminished  by 
lining  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  place  dug  to 
receive  them  with  newly-burnt  charcoal  to  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  inches  :  it  is,  however,  by  far  better  not  to 
store  them  in  the  field  where  they  grew. 


GAY  BORDER  FLOWERS— No.  I. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  "  A  Subscriber," 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  few  observations 
on  border  flowers,  though  I  am  afraid  that  in  point  of 
novelty  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  previously 
stated.  I  can  enter  fully  into  "  A  Subscriber's"  disap- 
pointed feelings  relative  to  the  new  flowers  of  the  past 
season,  as  certainly  many  of  them  have  turned  out  any- 
thing but  what  they  were  represented  to  be.  Florists, 
however,  like  other  people,  are  doomed  to  disappoint, 
ment ;  and  we  must  rest  satisfied  if  among  the  many 
things  recommended  to  our  notice  we  find  a  few  worthy 
of  being  added  to  our  list  of  standard  favourites.  The 
secret,  however,  of  producing  a  brilliant  display  of 
flowers  depends  less  upon  cultivating  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  than  in  selecting  a  few  of  the  very  best 
kinds,  and  in  managing  those  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  and  so  confident  am  I  of  this,  that  I  would  under- 
take to  produce  a  finer  effect  with  but  20  kinds  than 
could  be  produced  hy  introducing  all  the  different 
varieties  of  bedding  plants  in  cultivation.  The  day  is 
gone  by  for  gardens  being  celebrated  for  their  collection 
of  plants,  merely  because  they  happen  to  contain  hun- 
dreds of  things,  three-fourths  of  which,  in  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  are  not  worth  the  bit  of  stick  their  names 
are  written  upon.  What  we  want,  and  what  we  must 
have  now,  is  good  plants  properly  managed,  and  let  the 
large  collections  be  consigned  to  those  great  plant  re- 
positories, botanic  gardens. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  a  flower  garden,  according  to 
the  grouping  system,  it  is  first  only  necessary  that  the 
beds  should  correspond  as  to  colour  and  position ;  but 
it  is  also  indispensable  to  the  production  of  a  harmonious 
group  that  the  plants  should  correspond  in  height,  and 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
planted.  When  I  speak  of  harmony  I  do  not  mean  such 
harmony  as  is  produced  by  bringing  every  part  of  a 
given  colour  into  one  group,  a  system  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  a  complete  nullity  in  garden  practice ;  but 
harmony  such  as  is  produced  by  a  garden  being  so 
designed  and  planted  that  no  bed,  plant,  or  colour  could 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  bed  of  a  different  cha- 
racter without  the  defect,  for  such  it  would  be,  being  at 
once  manifest  to  the  conmion  observer.  This  is  the 
proper  test  both  for  designs  of  flower-gardens  and 
arrangements,  and  if  they  will  not  stand  this  test  they 
must  to  a  certainty  he  defective. 

While,  however,  I  am  opposed  to  a  bed  harmoniously 
arranged,  because  it  is  less  effective  than  when  only 
one  colour  is  used,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  edging 
beds,  especially  on  Grass,  with  their  complementary 
colours,  as  scarlet  with  white  and  the  reverse.  For 
small  gardens,  or  where  the  beds  are  scattered  about 
the  lawn  without  any  formal  arrangement,  this  is  the 
best  and  most  effective  style  of  planting  that  can  be 
adopted.  I  am  no  great  advocate  either  for  renewing 
or  annually  enriching  the  flower-borders,  as  I  believe  if 
a  proper  rotation  is  carried  out  there  is  no  more  neces- 
sity for  renewal  than  there  would  be  to  annually  renew 
the  soil  of  a  market  garden.  The  beds  here  have  not 
been  either  renewed  or  manured  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  I  may  risk  the  charge  of  egotism  in  asserting  that 
taken  either  separately  or  as  a  whole  finer  groups  of 
flowers  were  never  seen  than  we  have  had  during  the 
present  season.  [When  we  saw  them  the  effect  was 
admirable].  We  take,  however,  great  care  to  keep 
the  soil  well  trenched,  ridged,  forked,  and  tumbled 
about  in  dry  weather  during  the  autumn  and  spring, 
and  our  soil  being  heavy,  sand  is  added  to  it  as  fre- 
quently as  it  can  be  met  with  of  tractable  quality.  In 
this  way  our  plants  grow  strong  and  healthy  without 
over  luxuriance,  and  the  plants  being  properly  attended 
to  as  to  stopping,  training,  and  so  forth,  they  form 
groups  of  the  most  superb  description.  If  any  of  the 
plants  do  not  grow  so  strong  as  could  be  desired  we  give 
them  a  dressing  of  Potter's  guano,  or  weak  clean 
manure  water ;  and  if  any  bed  appears  impaired  by  over 
blooming  it  also  receives  a  dressing  with  clean  soot 
water.  This  imparts  a  rich  dark  green  to  the  foliage, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  manures  for  the  flower- 
garden  that  can  be  used. 

There  is  one  important  element  of  success  in  flower- 
gardening  enjoyed  at  this  place,  which  I  am  afraid  is 
generally  too  little  thought  of  in  most  gardens,  and 
especially  by  tardy  managers.  We  never  attempt  to 
grow  flowers  iu  unsuitable  situations.  We  do  not  stick 
bedj  under  large  trees,  or  plants  among"  shrubs,  and 
then  fiet  and  stew,  and  find  fault,  because  they  do  not 
grow  sy  well  as  those  fully  exposed  to  the  full  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  banish  flowers,  except  such  as 
are  p}-oduced  by  shrubs,  from  our  shrubbery  borders, 
and  concentrate  our  floral  strength  in  groups,  in  gardens 
fully  exi)osed  to  the  solar  influence,  and  over  which  no 
tree  will  ever  be  allowed  to  throw  a  shade  by  its 
branches,  and  we  endeavour  to  make  these  gardens 
as  gay  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly bright  gems  in  a  tolerably  pretty  place.  The 
above  remarks  will  answer  the  question  so  frequently 
asked  by  visitors  here  : — "  How  is  it  that  our  flowers, 
though  the  same  kinds,  do  not  look  so  well  as  yours  ?" 
The  answer  is  obvious  ;  remove  your  trees,  or  remove 
your  flower  beds  to  a  more  exposed  situation. 

With  these  remarks,  which  I  trust  may  be  of  use  to 
some,  I  shall  proceed  to  my  descriptive  list  of 
VERBENAS. 

Atrosanguinea Dark  velvety  red,  with  pale  eye,  a 

compact  grower  and  profuse  bloomer,  wifli  a  remark- 
ably fine  truss  of  flowers.     Height  9  inches. 

Kesplendens. — Dark  bright  scarlet,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  of  free  growth.     Height  9  inches. 

Ignea. — Nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  preceding, 
but  not  quite  so  free  in  growth,  nor  so  dark.  Height 
6  inches. 

Bou!e  de  Feu. — Bright  lively  scarlet,  with  a  dark 
eye  ;  a  plant  of  fine  compact  habit,  but  requires  a  rich 
soil  to  bloom  it  properly.     Height  9  inches. 

Gijdialor. — Orange  scarlet,  with  pale  eye,  rather 
loose  in  habit,  but  a  fine>ariety.  Height  from  9  inches 
to  1  foot. 

Jjmma. — Dark  maroon  purple,  a  plant  of  fine  habit,  a 
profuse  bloomer,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  vari- 
eties iu  cultivation.     Height  I  foot. 

Rubra  purpurea. — Dark  reddish  purple,  rather  dull, 
but  of  good  habit,  and  distinct.  Height  from  12  to  15 
inches. 

Slctvarlii — Dark  velvety  purple,  a  compact  and 
good  grower.     Height  9  inches. 

Louis  Philippe. —  A  trifle  darker  than  Stewartii, 
and  of  dwarf  trailing  habit,  with  strong  foliage.  Height 
9  inches. 

Excelsa. — Deep  reddish  rose,  a  fine  kind,  with  a 
profusion  of  large  trusses.     Height  12  to  18  inches. 

Parksii. — Ruby-coloured,  of  robust  habit,  with  large 
trusses  of  flowers  ;  habit  compact.  Height  from  12  to 
18  inches. 

Antclhystina. — The  best  of  the  blues,  of  free  and 
compact  habit,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Height 
from  9  to  12  inches. 

Ingramii, —  Deep  flesh  colour,  with  dark  eye,  and 


veins  of  red  ;  a  superb  variety,  but  liable  to  mildew 
early  iu  the  autumn.     Height  1  foot.  _      ^ 

Beauty. — Purplish  salmon,  of  excellent  habit,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer.     Height  1  foot. 

Beaule  Suprime. — Lively  pinkish  salmon  colour, 
perhaps  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation  for  cutting,  but 
of  loose  straggling  habit.     Height  2  feet. 

Giant. — Bluish  lilac,  with  dark  eye  ;  a  most  robust 
grower,  with  numerous  and  large  trusses  of  bloom,  a 
fine  variety  for  a  large  bed.     Heights  feet. 

Tricolor  alba. — Creamy  white,  with  dark  eye,  and 
occasionally  veined  with  purple  ;  one  of  the  finest  vari- 
eties for  a  single  bed,  the  trusses  being  large  and 
numerously  produced.     Height  from  12  to  18  inches. 

Princess  Royal. — The  best  of  the  whites,  being  tinged 
with  blue,  of  good  habit  when  planted  in  rich  soil. 
Height  from  9  to  12  inches. 

Teucrioides  rosea. — Deep  rose  colour,  an  old  variety, 
but  yet  very  desirable.     Height  1  foot. 

7'eucrioides  carnea. — Opens  pinkish  flesh  colour,  and 
changes  to  white  ;  of  good  habit,  and  nearly  the  same 
as  Wood's  Princess  Royal.  Height  from  12  to  15 
inches. —  W,  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands. 


BLIGHT. 

Whilst  popular  attention  is  so  much  directed  toward 
the  ca;ta3trophe  in  the  Potato  crop,  it  may  not  be  ill- 
timed  to  say  a  few  words  on  blight  generally  ;  for  a 
wide  conventionality  seems  to  attach  to  the  term,  and 
many  of  your  correspondents,  I  observe,  use  it  vaguely, 
and  with  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  its  precise 
meaning,  or  its  logical  application.  We  may  observe, 
moreover,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  some 
mean  one  thing  and  some  another.  Some  seem  to  have 
an  idea  of  a  material  agency  in  blight ;  others  seem  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  a  mysterious  something, 
quite  unknown  and  undefinable,  or  a  momentary  atmo- 
spheric exhalation,  like  a  blast  of  hghtning :  this  last  is 
the  most  popular  opinion.  If  a  tree,  or  part  of  a  tree, 
put  on  a  sickly  appearance,  it  is  said  to  be  blighted  ;  if 
a  line  of  stunted  Cabbages  runs  through  a  plot  of  that 
vegetable,  or  a  patch  of  mouldy  plants  shows  itself  there, 
that  line,  or  the  portion  so  affected,  is  said  to  be  blighted; 
if  a  field  of  corn,  or  portions  of  a  field,  suddenly  lose 
their  healthy  aspect,  or  fail  of  the  average  produce  when 
harvested,  that  field ,  or  those  portions  of  it,  get  the  excuse 
of  a  "  blight,"  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  discover  what 
that  is,  or  what  efficient  cause  may  have  operated  to  their 
disadvantage — whether  the  blight  be  from  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  from  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  "  There  was  a  blight  in  the  air,  and  it  could  not  be 
helped  :"  Slat  pro  ratione  verbum.  Sometimes  attempts 
are  made  at  a  more  distinct  identification  of  blight  with 
atmospheric  agencies.  Tlius  the  writer  of  this  notice 
was  shown  a  patch  of  Potatoes  with  blackened  haulni, 
just  when  "  the  murrain"  was  beginning  to  show  itself, 
as  the  work  of  a  thunder-storm  the  preceding  day  !  But 
the  favourite  vehicle  for  blight  is  a  hazy  atmosphere  ; 
whether  it  be  warm  or  cold,  white  or  blue  mist,  or  the 
mist  of  a  neutral  tint,  like  London  smoke,  and  sometimes 
smelling  like  it  too,  at  many  leagues  distance.  Then 
comes  the  confusion  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
— the  non  causa  pro  causa.  The  frosty  nights  that  ac- 
company the  white  fogs  of  spring  go  for  nothing.  The 
cold  dark  clouds,  like  flying  icebergs,  that  accompany 
the  blue  fogs  of  a  more  advanced  period,  scattering  hail 
and  radiating  cold  to  the  hapless  fields  beneath,  are 
taken  no  account  of.  The  blue  mist,  like  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  same  hue,  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  farmer 
or  the  gardener,  and  scatters  blights  and  mildew.  But 
blue  mists  are  not  always  cold  :  hot  sultry  weather,  fa- 
vourable to  the  development  of  insect  life,  is  in  June 
the  frequent  concomitant  of  blue  mist.  Still  it  is  the 
blighty  air,  and  not  the  chafers,  lady-birds,  dolphins, 
green-flies,  and  other  field  and  garden  pests,  that  do  the 
mischief.  Nor  the  sudden  impulse  of  a  dry  and  heated 
air  hurrying  the  inflorescence  through  its  several 
stages,  without  the  fertilising  influences  of  a  slower 
development. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  though  the  term  "  blight"  is 
generally  used  generically,  its  specific  distinctions  are 
seldom  observed,  except  in  the  writings  of  systematic 
authors,  who  have  sometimes  identified  its  causes  and 
effects,  as  well  as  pointed  out  their  preventive  or  cura- 
tive remedial  means. 

You  have  given  us  ample  proof  of  the  specific  nature 
of  the  Potato  blight,  and  of  its  origin  in  obvious  [atmo- 
spheric causes,  and  every  one  must  be  struck  with  its 
analogy  to  the  epidemic  diseases  of  cattle,  aud  the  in- 
fluenza-like maladies  of  human  beings.  This  analogy 
holds  good  in  various  aspects.  Its  uniform  character, 
its  universality,  its  sudden  invasion  in  various  points  at 
the  same  time,  and  its  greater  or  less  intensity  as  modi- 
fied by  local  circumstances.  It  seldom  happens  that 
any  notable  epidemic  in  animal  or  vegetable  organisms 
is  so  clearly  traceable  to  its  causes  as  the  Potato  mur- 
rain. We  see,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  share  in  the  operation  to  be  assigned 
to  the  several  agencies.  It  cannot  be  wet  alone,  for 
much  wetter  summers  have  occurred  within  these  few 
years  without  harm  to  the  Potato  crop.  It  cannot  be 
cold  only,  because  the  average  temperature  has  certainly 
not  fallen  below  the  rate  of  districts  and  counties  where 
the  vegetable  is  always  successfully  cultivated  ;  nor 
has  there  been,  as  your  correspondents  observe, 
any  remarkable  development  of  sensible  electricity. 
But  of  all  the  incentives  to  a  healthy  vegetation,  what 
has  been  so  much  wanting  for  the  last  two  months  of 
July  and  August  as  light  1  not  merely  bright  sunshine, 
for  of  that  there  was  hardly  any,  but  even  the  ordinary 


quautity  of  daylight  was  wanting  ;  so  dense  and  black 
was  the  overcast  day  after  day  through  this  long  period, 
a  time  when  the  vegetable  world  is  in  expectation,  and 
generally  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  fullest  share  both  of 
light  and  heat.  You  justly  suppose  that  the  transient 
warmth  of  June  gave  a  predisposition  to  disease,  by  im- 
parting greater  sensitiveness  or  excitability  to  the 
plant.  Doubtless  another  ingredient  in  the  mischief  was- 
the  absence  of  the  usual  ground-warmth  that  cherishea 
the  vegetation  of  a  more  favoured  season.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  calorific  rays  penetrate 
the  clouds  and  impinge  on  the  soil  when  the  general 
diffusion  of  sun-light  is  not  correspondingly  powerful. 
Every  practical  gardener  will  observe  that  at  the  end  of 
even  a  very  dull  day  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  on  the  surface  far  exceeds  the 
warmth  of  the  air,  and  even  surprises  him  by  its  excess 
over  the  temperature  of  the  same  soil  in  the  morning.. 
It  will  be  said  that  iu  a  dull  day  there  is  less  radiation 
from  the  surface  than  in  a  clear  one,  and  thence  the 
accumulated  warmth.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  ratio  of  light  and  warmth  as  transmitted 
through  a  cloudy  atmosphere  can  be  so  aocountedfor,  and 
the  subject  requires  further  investigation.  Were  it  not 
for  this  aptitude  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the 
absence  of  the  strong  light  of  that  luminary,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  soil  must  have  been  far  below  the 
average  warmth  during  the  past  summer  ;  so  far  as  to 
be  productive  of  still  more  extensive  mischief  than  has 
yet  accrued  from  it.  But  this  article  has  already  ex- 
tended beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  intention  of  the 
writer  was  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  greater  accuracy 
in  the  application  of  the  generic  term  "  blight,"  than  is- 
usually  practised,  aud  not  to  swell  the  already  volumi- 
nous discussion  about  the  Potato-murrain:  and  although 
the  extraordinary  absence  of  sunlight  has  been  spoken 
of,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  has  been  the  sole 
deficiency.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  accumulated 
causes  both  of  the  privative  and  repletive  kinds— and 
Potatoes  die  as  animals  do,  by  cold  and  starvation  ; 
some  by  decline  and  slow  decay ;  others,  by  mortifica- 
tion and  sudden  death. — *  * 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Jelly. — Independently  of  any  consideration  of 
what  may  be  the  uses  to  which  the  extraction  of  starch 
from  bad  Potatoes  may  be  put  by  the  poor  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  not  \mlikely  that 
your  agitation  of  this  question  may  lead  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  substance  in  all  families  as  a  useful  and 
important  article  of  our  domestic  economy.  The  rea- 
diness with  which  a  good-sized  basin-fuU  of  thick  jelly 
may  be  procured  from  a  single  moderate-sized  Potato, 
is  a  fact  worth  knowing.  I  have  several  times  repeated 
the  experiment,  and  find  that  it  does  not  require  more 
than  eight  minutes  to  change  a  raw  Potato  into  a  hasin- 
full  of  most  excellent  jelly,  which  has  only  to  be  sea- 
soned with  a  little  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  white  wine,  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  palate.  To  obtain  this  jelly 
in  perfection,  let  a  Potato  be  washed,  peeled,  and  grated  j 
throw  the  pulp,  thus  procured,  into  a  jug  of  water, 
and  stir  it  well.  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water 
over  a  sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which  passes  through 
into  a  basin.  Let  this  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the 
purpose  required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  then  keep 
stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  whilsr 
boiling  water  is  being  poured  upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon 
and  suddenly  pass  to  the  state  of  a  jelly.  The  only 
nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  the  water  is  abso- 
lutely boiling,  otherwise  the  change  will  not  take  place. 
Mr.  Darwin  ha?  recorded  an  instance  of  some  of  his 
attendants  being  unable  to  boil  Potatoes  above  a  certain 
height  on  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
pressure  not  allowing  the  water  to  become  sufRciently 
heated  before  it  boiled.  Theremay,possibly,be  soraecon- 
nection  between  the  conditions  under  which  Potatoes  can 
be  boiled,and  their  starch  converted  to  jelly.  Upon  com- 
paring this  jelly  with  that  from  the  starch  called  Ax-row- 
root,and  obtained  direct  from  Bermuda,  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  my  own  person  in  discriminating  between  their  flavour, 
though  an  invalid,  in  the  habit  of  eating  Arrow-root,  at 
once  detected  which  was  which.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, becomes  more  sensible  when  both  jellies  are  made 
palatable  with  sugar,  &c.,  for  then,  both  the  invalid,  my- 
self, and  another  person,  were  equally  decided  in  our 
preference  of  the  jelly  from  the  Potato,  to  that  from  the 
Arrow-root ;  the  latter  possessing  a  rather  mawkish 
flavour,  as  though  it  had  been  prepared  with  smoky 
water.  I  know  not  whether  medical  men  are  able  tO' 
point  out  any  real  difference  in  the  composition  of  starch 
obtained  from  Potatoes,  aud  that  from  the  AiTOw-root  ; 
or  whether  past  experience  has  shown  them  that  the 
one  is  a  more  nutritious  food  for  the  invalid  than  the 
other ;  but  certainly,  arguing  a  priori,  and  with  no  wish 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment 
upon  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sending  to 
Jamaica  for  Arrow-root  starch,  at  2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  a  pound, 
is  a  most  superfluous  extravagance,  whilst  we  can  manu- 
facture that  from  Potatoes  at  home  for  about  ^d.  or  a 
\d.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  favour  us  with 
facts  bearing  on  this  question  ?  Puddings  made  ex- 
clusively from  Potato  starch  (without  Wheat  flour)  are 
certainly  light,  and  of  most  excellent  quality:  and  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  sufficient  information  has  been  elicited 
respecting  this  material,  to  satisfy  us  that  we  may  all 
add  it  to  our  store-rooms  as  a  most  useful  and  economi- 
cal ingredient  for  several  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  A  medical  friend  in  London  has  sent 
me  nearly  a  dozen  different  names  under  which  John 
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Bull  is  humbugged  (as  he  says)  into  purchasing  Potato- 
starch.  This  is  sold  from  l.i.  to  3s.  per  lb.,  as  food  fit 
for  princes  or  suited  to  invalids  !  It  also  enters  largely 
into  sonao  compounds  recommended  to  the  million  as 
cheap  substitutes  for  the  materials  more  usually  em- 
ployed by  them  «t  their  breakfasts  or  suppers  ;  though 
still  not  half  so  cheap  as  they  might  themselves  prepare 
those  same  substitutes,  if  they  happen  to  possess  capital 
sufficient  to  command  a  grater  and  a  sieve.  A  question 
arises  in  my  own  mind  whether  Australian  and  other 
travellers,  who  are  sometimes  compelled  to  devour  Fern- 
root,  &c.,  complaining  of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  sauce 
by  which  their  starch  is  accompanied,  might  not  pro- 
Tide  themselves,  on  such  occasions,  with  somewhat  more 
luxurious  food,  if  they  were  only  to  travel  with  a  pocket 
bread-grater  about  them  ;  for  tho  sieve  may  be  readily 
dispensed  with.  Even  poisonous  roots  and  tubers  may 
he  resorted  to  for  wholesome  starch  ;  as  we  know  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Janipha  Manihot,  from  which  cassava 
and  tapioca  are  prepared,  though  its  tuberous  root 
abounds  with  a  milky  poisonous  juice. — J.  S.  Hcnslow, 
Hitcham,  Sept.  9. 

Storing  Potatoes.— In  my  last  communication  on 
storing  Potatoes,  the  infected  ones  were  directed  to  be 
•cut  lengthwise,  from  stem  to  eye,  as  the  best  means  of 
detecting  tlie  progress  of  the  disease,  which  seems  to 
enter  by  the  stem.  But  another  and  stronger  reason  has 
since  occurred  t«  me  for  rather  cutting  them  across 
■when  the  nose  end  appears  sound  ;  for,  by  thus  sepa- 
rating the  infected  stem  end,  the  nose  end  may  chance 
to  be  preserved,  though  the  stem  should  decay  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  desirable,  .is  the  nose  is  best  suited  for 
seed  (though  sound  seed  is  much  more  desirable,  where 
it  can  be  obtained).  The  stem  end  will  also  stand  a 
better  chance  of  keeping,  by  cutting  away  the  brown 
infected  parts ;  and  the  add'ition  of  1-lOth  of  salt  (or 
even  less)  to  the  dried  earth  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
drawing  out  the  sap,  but  whether  in  preserving  the 
Potato  time  must  decide. — J.  Prideanx. 

Potatoes,  how  to  Correct  their  Unwholesome  Flavour. 
— A  large  proportion  of  the  Potatoes  now  brought  to 
market,  though  sound  or  decaying  only  in  spots,  have 
so  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  flavour  as  to  be  hardly 
eatable.  This  flavour  is  chiefly  in  the  juice,  which  is 
first  infected,  and  may  be  thus  got  rid  of : — Clean  and 
^eal  the  Potatoes,  and  cut  away  all  browu  parts  ;  then 
cut  up  the  Potato  into  pieces  smaller  than  a  Walnut, 
lay  them  on  a  clean  stout  cloth,  fold  the  cloth  over 
them,  and  smash  them  abroad  with  a  mallet ;  gather 
the  mash  into  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  and  wring  out  the 
the  juice.  Then  loosen  tho  cloth,  and  put  the  part  with 
the  Potatoes  into  a  large  basin  of  cold  water  ;  leave  it 
four  or  five  minutes  to  soak  thoroughly,  and  wring  out 
ugain  ;  then  give  it  another  soaking  and  wringing,  and 
the  juice  will  be  pretty  thoroughly  washed  out  if  the 
Potatoes  are  well  crushed.  The  mash  thus  cleansed  is 
not  so  fit  for  boiling  as  frying,  for  which  it  does  as  well 
as  sound  Potatoes.  A  little  starch  may  be  settled  from 
the  juice  and  washings  ;  bnt  they  wash  out  very  little, 
unless  the  Potatoes  are  mashed  very  fine.  This  starch, 
well  washed,  and  mixed  with  one-third  flour,  makes 
good  bread,  pudding,  or  pastry. — J.  Prideau.v. 

Cause  of  Potato  Murrain. — In  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  summer  we  had  two,  and  only  two,  excessively 
hot  days  in  Cornwall.  The  heat  was  intense,  it  came 
on  suddenly,  and  lasted  only  48  hours.  The  day  be- 
fore this  accession  of  intense  heat,  a  friend  of  mine, 
■who  lives  in  the^  neighbourhood  of  Gorran,  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  a  thriving  crop  of  Potatoes  in  that 
■parish.  He  informed  me  that  the  plants,  at  that  time, 
were  in  perfect  health  ;  they  were  of  recent  growth, 
and  the  stalks  had  not  sprouted.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  two  hot  days  he  again  visited  the  spot,  and  to  his 
great  astonishment  he  found  that  the  plants  had  all 
made  very  long  shoots  of  leafless  stalks,  and  he  felt 
quite  convinced  that  this  rapid  growth  had  taken  place 
in  the  short  space  of  4t  hours.  Immediately  after  this, 
and  coeval  with  the  fall  of  temperature,  the  plants  be- 
came sickly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  all 
blighted.  I  consider  the  above  fact  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  gentleman  who  mentioned  it  to  me  is  an  in- 
telligent, though  not  a  scientific  person,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  his  observations  are  correct.  It  affords  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  hability  of  the  Potato  to  be  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes,  and  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  pathology  of  the  Potato  blight.  We  can  easily  sup- 
pose that  in  the  above,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the 
injury  was  occasioned  by  the  excitability  being  ex- 
hausted by  too  rapid  growth,  and  that  the  plants  were 
consequently  unable  to  adapt  their  functions  to  the 
diminished  temperature.  This  view  of  the  disease  cor- 
responds with  the  theory  advocated  from  the  first  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chroniclt. — J.M.  tVinn,  M.D.,  Truro. 

Potato  Murrain. — In  August  I  had  a  quantity  of 
Early  Frame  and  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  dug  up 
apparently  quite  free  from  the  murrain.  They  were 
laid  on  the  floor  of  a  large  Vinery  to  dry  ;  in  the  cc  .^rse 
of  a  week  I  found  that  one-third  of  them  was  infected 
more  or  less,  and  they  still  continue  to  decay,  but  not  so 
Tapidly.  The  Grapes  in  the  said  Vinery  were  nearly 
ripe  at  th»  time  of  the  Potatoes  being  placed  in  the 
house  ;  on  Tuesday  (23d)  I  observed  the  berries  begin- 
ning to  rot,  and  on  Friday  (26th)  many  of  the  bundles 
were  completely  decayed.  Do  you  imagine  that  they 
have  caught  infection  from  the  Potatoes  1  Air  has  been 
given  liberally,  both  day  and  night.  [Your  Vinery  must 
have  been  very  damp.]  In  June  also,  when  digging  up 
early  Potatoes,  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  "dis- 
ease, even  in  the  haulm,  there  was  left  on  the  surface, 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  16  Potatoes,  12  of  which 


I  now  find  are  infected  ;  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
tuber  being  the  worst.  I  have  found,  from  experience, 
that  oven  the  smallest  quantity  of  salt  is  injurious  to  the 
preservation  of  Potatoes.  Some  of  mine  came  acciden- 
tally in  contact  with  it,  and  the  effect  was,  that  they  be- 
came soft,  appearing  as  if  frost-bitten,  and  were  totally 
unfit  for  food. — R.   Gadd,  Florist,  Castle  Goring,  Wor. 

thing,  Sussex. 1  do  not  hear  of  the  murrain  having 

attacked  the  Potatoes  on  this  coast  (Hartlepool,  Dur- 
ham). The  disease  which  is,  I  believe,  a  fungus,  may, 
possibly,  be  destroyed  by  salt.  I  always  spread  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  common  salt  on  my  manure  he.ipg,  and 
my  Potatoes  have  nol  suffered.*  I  think,  if  Potatoes 
for  keeping  were  immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in 
boiling  salt  water,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
them  from  Hhe  rot  ;  a  shorter  time  for  those  intended 
for  seed,  perhaps;  for  the  latter,the  plan  might  be  a  risk  ; 
however,  a  few  could  bo  experimented  upon.  The  Po- 
tatoes might  be  put  into  strong  nets  and  placed  in  a 
cauldron  for  the  time  requu-ed,  and  then  laid  out  to  dry, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  batch  ;  the  operation  would 

neither   be    expensive    nor    tedious. — Falcon. The 

water  in  which  Potatoes  of  this  year's  growth  have  been 
boiled  is  black,  and  has  a  fetid  smell  ;  I,  therefsre,  sug- 
gest that  Potatoes  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  observe  it  with  respect  to  every  other 
vegetable.— C.  W. 

Potato  Sets. — -A  friend  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
brought  me  a  bag  of  Potatoes,  which  ho  grew  by  way  of 
experiment  from  the  succulent  shoots  that  his  gardener 
had  rubbed  off  his  sets  when  he  was  about  to  plant 
them  in  the  spring.  He  suggests  that  in  places  where 
the  sets  may  run  short  next  spring,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  this  method  for  increasing  the  stock. — J.  S.H. 

Disease  in  Peas. — At  p.  658  there  is  a  paragraph 
from  "  R.  B.,"  headed  a  "  New  disease  in  Peas,"  describ- 
ing the  sample  as  "  curiously  affected  with  rot,  as  will  be 
seen  upon  splitting  a  Pea  open,  yet  so  fair  in  appear- 
ance that  a  dealer  in  Mark-lane  would  have  bought 
them  without  suspicion."  The  writer  also  considers 
the  disease  confined  to  Beau-peas,  as  he  has  not 
heard  of  any  other  Peas  so  affected.  To  this  is  appended 
a  learned  note  upon  the  disease,  by  Mr.  Berkeley; 
and  thus  your  readers  are  to  have  a  fresh  cause  of 
alai'm — second  only  to  the  Potato  murrain.  Now,  I 
trust  I  may  put  a  stop  to  this  cry,  by  informing  "  R.  B." 
that  I  have  very  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  his 
new  disease  is  considerably  older  thau  the  times  of  his 
great-grandfather,  and  that  it  is  a  disease  that  may  be 
found  annually  in  some  Peas.  HaWng  some  thousands 
of  quarters  of  Peas  constantly  passing  through  my  ware- 
house, I  can  speak  pretty  confidently  upon  this  point. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  Early  Frame  Pea  and  in  the  Early 
Green  Marrow,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  sorts  ;  and  most  of 
your  farming  readers  will  recognise  the  complaint  when 
the  Pea  is  termed  "pigeon-eyed."  I  dare  say  the  dis- 
ease has  increased  this  year  from  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  as  we  have  found  generally  Peas  grown  near 
or  on  marsh  land  to  be  most  affected  ^in  other  years. 
If  anybody  can  find  a  remedy  to  prevent  it  it  will  confer 
an  obligation  on  many  a  farmer  and  seedsman,  but  if 
draining  the  laud  thoroughly  will  not  prevent  it,  I  am 
afraid  they  musti  carry  their  appeal  to  the  Pleiades. — 
A.  G. 

Do  Snakes  Eat  Grapes  ? — Your  correspondent,  who 
was  so  dreadfully  frightened  at  a  snake,  might  have 
guessed  that  it  was  mouse-hunting. — H. 

Growth  of  Cotton  in  India. — I  am  glad  that  ray  letter 
and  your  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  Cotton  in 
India  have  attracted  the  attention  of  so  able  a  corres- 
pondent as  "J.  F.  R.,"  who  appears  to  be  conversant 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  attempted  there. 
No  doubt  there  are,  as  he  states,  great  diversities 
both  of  soil  and  climate  in  so  extensive  a  country  as 
India  ;  and  if  so,  although  there  may  be  some  which 
are  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  either  the  Gossypium 
Peruviauum  or  G.  Barbadense,  there  must  be  both 
soil  and  climate  suited  to  them  in  various  localities  in 
that  country.  My  chief  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
injury  arises  from  the  new  kinds  hybridizing  with  the 
indigenous  Cotton  is,  that  very  good  Cotton  has  been 
grown  from  both  varieties  in  the  first  generation  ;  but 
that  when  the  seed  from  that  is  sown  again,  the  quality 
always  deteriorates  (at  least  so  say  all  who  have  been 
in  India  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject). 
I  have  a  sample  of  a  beautiful  quality  of  Cottou  grown 
from  Pernambuco  seed,  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
best  Surat  Cotton  I  ever  saw,  but  I  cannot  learn  that 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  aught  but  a  sample 
was  ever  obtained.  We  hear  of  no  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  this  improved  variety  ;  it  does  not,  Uke 
Cotton  in  the  United  States,  go  on  from  10  bags  to 
10,000  in  eight  or  ten  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  it  dwindles  away  to  nothing.  The  Tinni- 
velly  Cottou  brought  forward  as  an  example  by  your 
correspondent  is  no  exception.  Tinnivelly  Cotton  is  no 
more  like  Bourbon  Cotton  than  Bowed  is  like  Sea 
Island,  at  least  none  that  I  ever  saw.  Bourbon  is  a 
long  silky  stapled  Cotton,  whilst  Tinnivelly  has  the 
shortness  and  inequality  of  fibre  common  to  most  of  the 
Cotton  of  India  ;  it  is  generally  much  cleaner  than  the 
Cotton  grown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  but 
this  arises  probably  from  greater  care  in  picking  it. 
An  intelligent  friend  of  mine  now  in  India  says  that 
the  pod  of  Cotton  is  overhung  by  a  brown  leaf  (bract  ?), 
and  if  the  Cotton  is  gathered  early  in  the  morning 
whilst  the  dew  is  on  the  plant,  this  leaf  is  tough  and 
does  not  break,  and  the  Cotton  is  gathered  clean  ;  but 
if  it  is  picked  when  the  dew  is  evaporated,  then  this 
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leaf  is  brittle  and  gets  mixed  with  the  Cotton  in  picking, 
but  he  says  no  persuasion  can  induce  the  natives  to 
keep  that  which  is  picked  in  the  morning  from  that 
which  is  picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  the  Cotton  should  be  irrigated  during  ita 
growth,  and  alleges  as  a  motive  for  doing  this,  that  in 
Egypt  and  Peru  no  good  Cotton  can  be  grown  without 
resorting  to  it ;  bnt  the  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel, 
inasmuch  as  no  rain  falls  in  either  of  these  countries, 
wliilst  the  rain  is  most  abundant  in  India,  80  or  90 
inches  sometimes  falling  in  three  months  during 
the  monsoon.  Another  intelligent  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  since  my  former 
letter  was  written,  and  who  has  resided  at  Bombay  so 
many  years,  where  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  Cotton,  says  that  the  gentle- 
man intrusted  by  the  East  India  Company  with  the 
management  of  one  of  the  experimental  Cotton  estates 
assures  him  he  has  grown  excellent  Orleans  Cotton,  and 
that  the  Nyots  were  so  satisfied  with  the  superiority 
of  this  Cotton  over  the  indigenous  kind,  that  1200 
begahs  (say  350  acres)  were  planted  with  it  two  years 
ago,  but  as  the  disturbances  took  place  in  this  very 
neighbourhood,  he  fears  the  plantations  have  perished, 
as  he  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  had  omitted  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  intrusted  with  the  management. 
I  reserved  this  communication  until  I  saw  the  second 
letter  from  "  J.  F.  R."  which  I  have  now  read,  as  well 
as  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  20,000  acres  are 
now  under  cultivation,  planted  with  this  improved 
Cotton.  I  fear  this  is  too  good  news  to  be  true  ;  my 
informant  is  a  gentleman  who  was  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Mercer  (the  superintendent),  when  in  India, 
and  I  have  again  questioned  him,  and  he  says  that  the 
crop,  which  would  be  gathered  in  March  last,  would 
amount  to  what  I  have  stated  (1200  begahs).  According 
to  Mr.  Mercer's  letters  to  him  (wTitten  12  months  ago, 
as  he  left  Bombay  for  England  shortly  after),  his  fear 
was  that  none  of  this  Cotton  would  be  gathered,  as  the 
disturhan'ces  which  took  place  in  central  India,  and 
which  required  so  long  a  time  to  quell,  were  in  this  very 
district.  If  "J.  F.  R."  has  got  samples  of  this  improved 
Cotton  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  he  would  con. 
fer  a  great  obligation  on  me  by  sending  me  a  small 
sample  of  it  by  post.  I  heartily  thank  "  J.  F.  R."  for 
his  second  communication,  which  goes  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  previously  supposed,  that  the  Cotton 
of  India  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  being 
judiciously  crossed  with  suitable  foreign  varieties  ;  your 
correspondent  thinks  if  the  old  varieties  deteriorated 
the  new,  when  growing  in  proximity  to  each  other,  the 
new  ought  for  the  same  reason  to  improve  the  old,  and 
no  doubt  they  will,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent ;  it  is 
said  that  a  man  leaping  up  into  the  air  attracts  the 
earth  (proportionally)  as  much  as  the  earth  attracts 
him,  and  it  may  be  so  with  the  old  and  new  cotton  ; 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  although  some  of  the  old 
sort  of  Cotton  might  be  hybridized  by  the  new,  yet  that 
the  improved  variety  would  be  in  so  small  a  quantify, 
that  a  thousand  to  one  the  cultivator  would  never  ob- 
serve it,  and  such  is  the  aversion  or  indifference  to  any- 
thing new  among  the  natives  of  India,  that  if  an  im- 
proved plant  were  observed,  it  is  again  a  thousand  to 
one  he  would  fake  no  pains  to  preserve  it,  and  if  he  did, 
it  is  still  most  probable  that  it  would_  be  entirely 
spoiled  the  next  generation,  by  being  planted  amongst 
the  indigenous  sorts.  I  trust  your  coiTespondent  wiU 
continue  to  favour  us  with  further  communications  on 
the  subject,  which  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more 
important  it  seems  to  be,  at  least  in  my  opinion. — 
Thomas  Garnett,  Low  Moon,  Manchester. 

Effect  of  the  Summer  of  1844  ore  Soses,  S^c. — There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remarkably  fine  bloom  of  the 
Roses,  which  seems  to  have  been  universal,  was,  as  you 
have  remai'ked  (p.  487)  a  consequence  of  the  dry  and 
warm  summer  of  1844.  Every  kind  of  fruit  and  forest- 
tree,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  flowermg  shrubs,  has 
benefited  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Hawthorns  and  the  Rhododendrons,  which 
flowered  in  quite  as  great  perfection  as  the  Roses.  In 
this  part  of  the  csuntry  the  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  and 
Apple-trees,  were  one  sheet  of  bloom  ;  and  had  the 
weather  been  favourable  at  that  season,  we  should, 
doubtless,  have  had  a  great  crop  of  fruit  ;  but  the  cold 
rains  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  flowering 
probably  made  the  pollen  inert,  for  the  embryo  fruit 
appeared  to  fall  off  for  want  of  having  been  fertUised. 
The  scarcity  of  fruit  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  wny  that  I  can  see,  for  the  blossom  was  strong 
and  healthy,  and  we  had  no  frost  during  its  period  of 
expansion.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  excess  of 
moisture  is  quite  as  detrimental  as  frost  to  the  free  set- 
ting of  out-door  fruit.  I  have  frequently  observed  the 
female  flowers  of  the  Nut  are  capable  of  bearing  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  those  of  any  other  fruit-tree. 
Last  spring  we  repeatedly  had  from  5  to  10  degrees  of 
frost  while  the  Filbert-trees  were  in  blossom,  and  yet 
they  are  now  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit — J.  B.  W. 

Icehouses Having  on  former  occasions  addressed 

you  on  the  subject  of  keeping  ice,  I  read  with  some  in- 
terest Mr.  Fortune's  communication  on  the  Chinese 
mode,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  question — or  rather 
no  question  at  all— whether  ice  could  not  be  preserved 
in  this  country  in  a  more  efficient  and  much  less  expen- 
sive way,  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  sinking  an  inverted 
cone  deep  in  the  earth  and  lining  it  with  bricks,  -with 
all  the  accompanying  apparatus  of  drains  and  au--traps, 
and  intricate  straw-stuffed  passages,  rendermg  it  a  very 
laborious  operation  to  get  a  pail  of  ice  when  required. 
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iloreoTer,  the  stock  is  often  exhausted  before  a  fresh 
supply  can  be  obtained.  The  mode  I  have  for  some 
years'adopted,  merely  as  supplementary  to  our  inverted 
cone,  is  in  some  degree^analogons  to^  that  described  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  though  less  efficient  by  the  mere  absence 
of  structure  ;  but  might  be  easily  rendered  complete  by 
adding  Mr.  Chinamau's  mud  walls,  &c.  I  have  long 
thought,  from  observing  natural  operations,  that  tlie  first 
principal  point  to  be  observed  in  retaining  a  supply  of 
ice,  is  to  put  plenty  of  it  together  ;  and  the  next,  to 
secure  it  from  melting  influences  as  much  as  possible. 
Your  scientific  correspondent,  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie,  who 
lives  in  full  view  of  the  Ochil  HUls,  can  tell  you,  if  he 
pleases,  that  in  the  chasms  of  these  hills,  vast  masses  of 
snow  may  some  summersbe  seen  facing  a  burning  sun  till 
the  arrival  of  the  dog-days.  What  preserves  it  t 
Merely  the  quantity  drifted  together.  Following  this 
natural  hint,  which  I  often  saw  when  a  boy,  I  have  a 
hollow  scooped  out,  which  for  several  seasons  has  been 
filled  with  ice,  and  raised  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  in  form  of  a  blimt  irre- 
gular cone.  Tliis  is  merely  covered  over  with  a  lot  of 
old  thatch,  or  any  inferior  litter,  to  the  thickness  of 
about  a  foot,  and  no  other  care  is  taken  of  it.  Now,  in 
regard  to  its  efficiency,  I  cannot  give  a  better  compara- 
tive test,  than  by  stating,  that  we  have  also  a  regular 
ice-house  on  the  old  sunk  inverted-cone  plan — and  a  good 
one  too  of  its  kind  ;  last  year  all  the  supply  was  taken 
from  the  pile,  the  house  was  never  opened,  and  at  the 
setting  in  of  the  frost  last  December,  when  the  men 
went  to  clear  out,  preparatory  to  re-filling,  there  was 
about  the  s.ime  quantity  (two  barrowfuls)  of  old  ice  at 
the  bottom  of  each.  I  shoiJd  now  consider  it  a  piece 
of  folly  and  w.iste  of  expense  to  construct  such  an  ice- 
houseas  the  inverted,  sunk,  hollov.-  brick  cone;  besides 
its  inefficiency,  so  much  complained  of,  there  is  not 
only  the  original  expense  of  structure,  but  a  continued 
expense  of  time  and  labour  thrown  away,  and  a  very  in- 
adequate supply  obtained  after  all.  We  want  a  "  radical 
reform"  on  the  ice  question. —  Quercus. 

Thorr,f.  Id  Pines. — 1  beg  to  inform  your  kind  core- 
spondent ihist  it  is  A  miss-giving  in  page  643  saying 
that  A  fine  fruit  was  cut  of  that  Eaville  plant  in  August 
1S44  that  tad  two  fruit  on  A  pair  of  suckers  at  Cheadle 
heath  in  august  (1S45)  last  it  was  exibited  at  Man- 
chester and  the  same  miss-giving  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester guardean.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  had  that 
pLant  under  my  care  till  .August  24th — IS44  and  no 
fruit  has  teen  cut  of  that  Plant  since  December  IS43 
I  furnished  the  Gardener  at  Cheadle  heath  with  some 
plants  two  of  them  where  Envilles  one  of  them  was  cut 
oil  december  11th  the  other  on  the  21(h  of  december 
1843  I  frequently  saw  (he  plant  before  it  fruited  and  1 
saw  it  with  the  fruit  upon  it  I  have  growed  pines  here 
nine  years  wlihtwosuckersonsomeplants  and  the  suckers 
was  A  large  sise  wen  the  was  taken  to  Cheadie  heath  I 
ham  astonished  at  the  pretentended  Hameltonian  school 
forwarding  such  well  known  miss-givings, — James  Smith 
Gardener  to  Henry  Ttlarsland  £:q.  M.P.  Wood  Bank 
JW  Slockporl.  [We  hope  others  will  be  more  success- 
ful than  ourselves  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  this 

communication,    which  ^e    print    literatim.} On 

reading  the  statement  of  "Pi.  E."  (page  59-5)  re- 
specting the  Pines  at  Thornfield,  I  was  induced  to  visit 
that  place  a  few  days  since  ;  after  a  careful  examination 
of  ilr.  Hamilton's  system  I  have  come  to  a  decided 
conclusion  that,  for  simplicity  and  economy,  or,  in  fact, 
whatever  view  is  taken  of  it,  as  a  superior  ihethod  of 
cultivating  the  Pine,  it  is  by  far  the  best  method  I  have 
ever  seen  in  practice  ;  so  confident  am  I  of  its  great 
superiority  over  all  other  methods  that  I  intend  to  adopt 
Mr.  H.'s  plan  without  delay  ;  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  I  shall  (when  once  fairly  started)  be 
able  to  double  tlie  crop  of  PiiiOS  in  the  same  space  they 
now  occupy,  and  with  an  immense  saving  of  labuur  and 
expense  attending  their  management.  To  amateurs,  as 
well  as  to  gardeners.  Jlr.  H.'s  system  will  be  invaluable. 
They  will  run  no  risk  of  burning  the  roots  at  any  time  ; 
and,  besides,  a  great  saving  of  tune  and  labour,  and  ex- 
pense, in  pots  and  bark  for  bottom  heat;  one  house  will 
produce  as  much  fruit  as  two  by  the  old  method. — R. 

Reid,  KoUe   Thorp. Mr.  Ilamilton  himself  states 

that,  "R.  E."  had  not  perceived  that  many  of  his 
plants  are  not  in  pots,  but  turned  out  as  recom- 
mended at  p.  62  of  liis  book  on  the  Pine.  He  WTiles 
that  one  Montserrat,  from  which  he  intends  cutting 
four  fruit  in  12  months,  is  planted  out  in  this  way.  He 
says  that  he  only  recommends  pot  ctJture,  for  this  rea- 
son, when  the  suckers  have  made  three  or  four  months' 
growth  they  may  be  made  to  show  fruit  at  any  time  by 
the  simple  process  of  turning  the  pot  or  shaking  it  now 
and  then  till  the  fruit  appeai-s.  Thus  may  plants,  or 
rather  suckers,  be  made  to  show  at  any  season.  With 
regard  to  moisture,  his  system  requires  no  more  than 
the  old  method.  He  mentions  that  his  neighbour's  (A. 
Orals,  Esq.),  gardener  has  Utile  or  no  command  of 
moisture,  and  that  his  suckers  surpass  the'.maiden  plants. 
Wasps. — About  the  18th  of  September  the  wasps 
firet  attacked  my  Poaches,  Nectarines,  and  Jlagnum- 
honum  Plums,  the  fruit  being  abundant,  and  the  wasps 
few  in  number,  but  vigorous  and  persevering.  Several 
were  embedded  in  Plums,  and  on  being  dislodged  fell  to 
the  ground  by  their  own  weight.  The  number  of 
wasps  on  the  walls  on  the  25th  Sept.  were  only  34,  at 
.5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  on  the  26th,  51,  at  s'  o'clock; 
and  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  38,  at  4  o'clock  ;  these  were 
taken  with  the  glass  trap.  There  were  no  more  wasps 
afterwards  to  injure  tbe  fruit,  but  the  flies  were  found 
to  be  misehievouslv  active.     There  was  no  lack  of  fruit 


Royal  George  Peach-tree  had  a  dozen  and  a  half  very  only  be  grown  in  large  conservatories.  The  plant  pos- 
fine  fruit  remaining  on  it  on  the  4th  of  Oct,  which  were  i  sesses  Uttle  beauty  in  its  flowers,  but  produces  panicles 
gathered  on  the  6tli  Oct..  leaving  a  few  of  a  later  sort  [  bearing  multitudes  of  pretty  oblong  orange-coloured 
on  other  trees.  The  wasps'  nests  taken  this  season  ,  berries,  with  a  curious  flat  stem,  differing  much  from 
were  112  in  number,  and  in  the  last  lot  taken,  on  the  ,  the  usual  structure.  From  the  same  collection  was  also 
3d  Oct.,  scarcely  any  grubs  remained,  but  a  great  many  ^  fruit  of  the  Constantinople  Nut,  Corylus  Columa,  which 
wasps  were  taken  in  the  glasses;  on  20ih  Sept.,  two  i  forms  a  small  tree  and  does  not  often  produce  nuts  in  this 
nests  taken,  and  523  and  530  wasps  caught  in  the  glass-  coimtry.  The  kernel  is  small,  in  a  very  hard  shell, 
traps.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  true  estimate  ■  which  is  again  covered  by  a  thick  fleshy  very  remarkable 
of  the  number  of  these  insects.  The  most  accurate  husk.  Along  with  these  was  a  cut  specimen  of  a 
way  would  be  to  count  or  guess  at  the  number  of  cells  ,  Neptunia, from  Jamaica,  whose  long  stems  floating  on  the 
in  their  nests.  The  only  estimate  I  can  make  of  the  {  surface  of  the  water  send  up  numerous  laterals  bearing 
quantity  in  question  is,  by  "supposing  each  nest  on  the  |  multitudes  of  small  balls  of  yellow  flowers ;  the  foliage 
average  to  contain  5  lbs.  weight — that  would  be  560  lbs.; ;  is  as  irritable  as  that  of  the  Sensitive  Plant ;  a  coarse 
and  again,  suppose  500  wasps  to  have  been  straying  or  \  sort  of  Rice-paper  is  prepared  from  thin  slices  of  the 
absent  from  each  nest,  that  would  be  56,000.  K  the  |  pith  of  a  plant  of  similar  habit  A  BanKsian  Medal  was 
wasps  had  not  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  .  awarded  for  the  two  first-mentioned  plants. — 3Ir.  Glen- 
had  made  their  advances  in  full  force  at  their  usual  dinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  Statice  purpu- 
time,  commencing  with  the  ripening  of  the  Pears  and  rata,  a  pretty  species,  having  some  resemblance  to  S. 
Plums,  no  unit  garden  would  have  been  sufficient  for  ,  Dickiusonii ;  and  Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  CoL  Wyndham, 
them  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  lived  upon,  seut  Satyriimi  cameum,  a  pretty  terrestrial  Cape  Or- 
though  in  some  places  very  few  were  seen.  I  shall  chid,  having  a  dense  spike  of  pink  flowers,  which  were, 
conclude  these  remarks  by  recoimnending  some  means  however,  very  much  bruised  in  the  carriage,  which  de- 
for  tlieir  destruction  another  year.  2d.  or  Zd.  a  nest !  tracted  considerably  from  its  beauty.  The  plant  was 
should  be  given  for  finding  ami  taking  them,  and  the  ^  in  excellent  health,  and  amply  proved  that,  with  a  little 
preparations  should  consist  of  an  intelligent  man  and  a  care,  such  things  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
helper  ;  penny  squibs,  flint  and  tiuder-bux,  touch-paper,  i  country,  where  their  beautifiil  flowers  and  singular 
spade,  pickaxe,  lantern  ;  three  bags,  each  made  out  of  |  forms  would  amply  repay  the  trouble. — From  Mr.  Ro- 
about  a  square  yard  of  coarse  sheeting  ;  from  6  to  12  ;  bertson,  gr.  to  ilrs.  Lawrence,  were  Oncidium  Har- 
large-necked  fruit  bottles  ;  and  glass  funneU,  which  i  risonianum,  a  fine  specimen,  richly  studded  with  brown- 
may  be  cut  out  of  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  broken  ish-yellow  blossoms  ;  Lseha  Lawrenciana  ;  a  good  Sacco- 
Tue  grubs  are  considered  to  be  of  great 


wine-bottles. 

value  in  the  poultry  yard. —  T.  K.  P.,  Xorth  Shropshire. 

Melon  Growing. — The   plan  recommended  by  "R. 

G."  p.  624,  for  applying  water  to  the  roots  of  Melons 


labium  papillosum,  one  of  the  early  importations  from 
China  ;  and  a  group  of  cut  flowers,  composed  of  Cattleya 
guttata,  Brassia  brachiata,  and  Dendrobitmi  chrysan- 
thum,  w  hose  bright  orange  blossoms  contrasted  well  with 


without  saturating  the  soil,  is  precisely  the  same  as  ,  those  of  the  other  two.  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
that  recommended  by  me  nearly  two  years  sii.ce,  in  a  ,  for  these  plants.  —  Other  Orchids  ^rere  produced  by 
treatise*  on  the  winter  cultivation  of  the  Cucimiber.  ,  ilr.  Redding,  gr.  to  3Irs.  Manyatt.  In  this  group  were 
This  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  extracts  I  two  Sue  plants  of  Zygopeialum  maxillare,  the  old  Stan- 
from  the  treatise  alluded  to.  "  A  shallow  bed  of  soil  is  |  hopea  grandiflora,  a  very  pretty  Odontoglossum  grande, 
all  that  would  be  required  ;  for  in  the  winter  season  '  and  the  handsome  Cattleya  Loddigesii ;  also  a  Begonia ;. 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  encotu'aging  a  very  luxuri- ,  the  old  Guzmannia  tricolor,  a  Pine  lite  plant,  with  a 
ant  and  gross  state  of  growth  :  the  composition  of  the  ,  dense  spike  of  bright  red  flowers,  seldom  met  with  in 
soU  will  be  noticed  hereafter:  beneath  it,  and  resting  i  collections ;  and  a  basket  of  cut  blooms,  chiefly  of 
on  the  top  of  the  tank,  should  be  placed  a  layer  of ;  Taesonia  pinnatistipula.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
coarse  open  rubble,  not  less  than  sis.  inches  in  thick-  i  awarded  for  the  Zygopetalum  and  Odontoglossiun.' — 
ness ;  and  among  this  rubble,  by  means  of  tubes  (n)  \  Of  florists'  flowers  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,. 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  bed,  I  would  occasionally  sent  two  seedling  Fuchsias,  named  the  Great  Britain 
pour  considerable  quantities  of  watei',  in  order  to  main- ;  and  Miss  Prettj-man,  and  a  cut  branch  of  F.  gigantea. 
tain  a  due  regulation  of  moisture  in  and  throughout  the  j  —Jlr.  Ivery,  of  Pcckham,  also  exhibited  a  seedling 
soil."  p.  22.  *  *  *  "  It  is  barely  possible  to  sup-  i  Verbena,  named  Wonder  of  Scarlets,  and  Mr.  Fair- 
pose  any  use  to  which  a  structure  which  during  the  bairn,  of  Wandsw  oith-road,  sent  a  seedling  Dahlia, 
winter  season  has  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Cu-  named  King  of  Perpetuals,  with  a  seedling  Folygala  named 
cumbers,  could  be  so  legitimately  appropriated  in  the  Dalmaisiana — From  Messrs.  Teitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
summer,  as  that  of  the  growth  of  the  finer  Melons  of  i  ""as  a  Philibertia,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  from  Pern, 
Persia,  Cashmere,  kc."  "  In  the  application  of  mois-  i  It  is  a  greenhouse  twiner,  with  pretty  saucer-shaped 
ture  to  the  soU,  the  structure  which  is  described  in  a  |  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  highly  &agrant.  Along 
previous  chapter  will  be  found  to  present  facihties  j  with  this  was  a  Cymbidium,  collected  by  Jlr.  T.  Lobb, 
which  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  in  Java,  which,  if  not  the  same  as  lancifolium,  is  very 
In  Persia  and  the  neighbourhood,  countries  where  the  nearly  related  to  it.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the 
Melon  is  so  successfully  grown,  the  grotmd  is  irrigated  j  Philibertia. — Messrs.  Mcuntjoy  and  Son,  of  Ealing,^ 
by  means  of  mmierous  channels,  which  from  the  limits-  j  produced  Liatris  squarrosa,  a  hardy  North  American 
tion  of  their  exposed  surface,  are  not  peculiarly  adapted  plant,  with  Centaurea-like  flowers,  and  Taesonia  mollis- 
to  supply  atmospheric  moisture  ;  but  are  yet  snfiiciently    ' 


numerous  to  secure  the  perfect  irrigation  of  the  soil 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots.  The  tubes  or  shafts  re- 
presented at  (n)  are  intended  to  communicate  directly 
with  a  layer  of  coarse  open  material,  extending  entirely 
over  the  top  of  the  tank,  and  beneath  the  soil :  by 
means  of  these,  a  supply  of  water  should  be  poured  be- 
neath the  soil."  pp.  56,  57.  The  only  objection  I  have 
ever  heard  raised  against  tliis  plan  is,  that  the  constant 
supply  of  moisture  wotdd  continually  attract  the  young 
roots  towards  the  tank,  where  they  would  as  continually 
be  injured  by  contact  with  its  heated  surface  ;  hut  this 
objection  is  at. once  met  by  the  fact,  that  for  all  pur- 
poses of  supplying  heat  to  the  soil,  the  tank  should 
never  be  heated  to  a  degree  which  would  in  tbe  slight- 
est degree  injure  the  most  delicate  spongiole.  —  T. 
Moore. 


smia,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  additions  to 
this  tribe  ;  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  old 
Taesonia,  but  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  made  up 
in  brilliancy  of  colour,  which  is  much  darker  than  that 
of  the  old  'r.  pinnatistipula. — ilr.  Ayres,  gr.  to  J.  Cook,. 
Esq.,  sent  blooms  of  an  Ipomcea,  from  Ceylon,  named 
variegata,  but  which  appeared  to  be  the  old  I.  Nil.^ 
From  D.  D.  Aires,  Esq.,  was  a  Turk's  Head  Cactus, 
which  had  just  been  received  from  Jamaica. — The  fruit 
chiefly  consisted  of  Pine-Apples,  of  which  there  was  a 
noble  display.  A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to . 
Mr.  M'Ewen,  gr.  to  Col.  Wyndham,  for  a  famous  speci- 
men of  the  Antigua  Queen,  weighing  8  lbs.  3  ozs., 
and  measuring  20  inches  in  circumference  and  10 
inches  in  height ;  the  ntmiber  of  pips  was  11. — 
Another  Knightian'Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram, 
who  sent  firom  the  Royal  (Jardens,  Frogmore,  fonr 
Queens,  weighing  respectively  4  lbs.  12  oz.,  4  lbs.  13  oz., 
5  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  5  lbs.  4  oz.,  making  in  all  20  lbs.  The 
heaviest  of  these,  which  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Pine-growing,  measured  16  ins.  in  circumference,  and- 
gjins.  in  length  ;  the  number  of  pips  was  13.  Two 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Ripley  Queen  were  sent 
from  Wales,  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  Sir  B.  Hall.  The 
one  weighed  5!b'.  and  the  other  5  lbs.  8oz.,  andth& 
latter  measured  17  ins.  in  circmnference,  and  10  ins.  in 
height ;    the  number  of   pips  was    14.      A  Banksian 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Oct.  7. — R.  W.  Bap.chard.  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Capt. 
E.  M.  Daniell  and  W.  Deedes,  T.  Dent,  G.  W.  Newell, 
W.  Paynter,  S.  Smith,  and  G.  Wood,  Esqrs.  were  elected 
Fellows.  At  this  meeting  several  articles  well  worthy  of 
attention  were  produced.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- 
Apple  Place,  sent  a  collection  of  plants  remarkable  for  j 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  ;  among  them  was  a  plant !       „      . 

named  Ruellia  maculata,  whose  leaves  are  finely  over-  i  iledal  was  awarded  for  them  ;  and  a  similar  award  was- 
laid  with  silvery  markings  equal  m  beauty  to  that  of  the  '  made  to  Mr.  Sellers,  gr.  to  L.  V.  Watkins,  Esq.,  for  a 
foliage  of  some  tropical  Orchids.  The' plant  is  quite  i  Queen  weighing  4  lbs.  11  oz.  This,  although  somewhat 
new,andthe  beauty  of  itsleavesalonewillrender  it  worthy  inferior  to  those  producedbyMr.Ingram,wasnevertheles 
of  a  place  in  everv  collection.  In  the  same  group  were  :  an  excellent  specimen  of  good  Pine-growing.  The  same- 
Dioscorea  discolor,  remarkable  for  its  grey-Iookmg  ,  may  be  said  of  four  Queens  sent  by  Mr.  JIason,  gr.  to- 
velvety  leaves ;  Tillandsia  zebrina,  with  dull  brown  gilt  Sb  J.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  the  heaviest  of  which 
leaves;  the  well-known  Crotonspictum  and  variegatum;Veighed  4  lbs.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for 
Dractena  terminalis,  distinguished  for  its  dark  red  \  them.  Finally,  Mr.  Henderson,  gr.  to  Su:  G.  Beaumont, 
foliage  ;  Arundo  Donax,  variegata ;  Aspidistra  lurida  ,  Bart.,  also  sent  a  Queen,  weighing  4  lbs.  4  oz.  Al- 
variegata.  Begonia  zebrina,  and  a  cut  specimen  of  a  white  though  this  and  all  of  the  above  amply  showed  that  a  great 
species  of  Clerodendron,  a  beautiful  stove  twiner,  and  advance  has  been  making  in  Pme-growmg  durmg  these 
apparently  a  rapid  grower,  sent  from  Sierra  Leone,  by  last  few  years,  we  may  nevertheless  reasonably  yet 
Mr.  Whi'tfield.  A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  i  expect  to  see  better  specimens  produced  even  than, 
for  the   Ruellia    maculata.  —  From  the    gardens    at  '  these.     Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Joy,  gr.  to  — 


Syon,  were  RueUia  macrophylla,  a  brilliant  scarlet  Sloane,Esq.,and  toMr.Steadman,gr.  to  J.  Berens,  Esq., 
flowered  species ;  a  remarkable  cut  specimen  of  Elate  '^'^o  both  produced  excellent  btmches  of  black  Ham 
svlvestris,  one  of  those  noble  Palm  trees,  which  can  i  ttirgh  Grapes.  A  bunch  of  some  kind  of  Raisin  Grape  was 

to=,™„ntf     tl,    >         ,  f  ...  t       *!,     .    ^  .   '=  The^rTandlPracdc^pliedlothe  Cultivation  of  the  Cu-    also  sent  by  Mr.  Ward,  gi.  to  W.  Stephens,  Esq.     Jlr. 

10  account  for  the  departure  of  the  wasps,  for   the  best   cumber  in  the  Winter  Seasra  :  London,  Groombiidge.  |  Graham,  of  Bersted  Lodge,  Susses,  sent  a  hybrid  scarlet 
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fleshed  Melou  ;  unci  ii  Certificate  \vas  awarded  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  gr.  to  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  for  very  large  spe- 
cimens, from  a  south  wiill,  of  the  Swan's-egg  Pear. — Mr. 
Cuthill,  of  Caraberwell,  sent  ripe  specimens  of  his 
early  Blaek-spined  Cucumber  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, of  Hammersmith,  exliibited  a  watering-pot,  the 
rose  of  which  screwed  on  the  spout,  where  that  of  other 
watering-pots  slips  on  ;  the  object  in  view  being  to 
prevent  water  from  spilling,  which  always  happens  with 
the  common  tin  rose  at  its  junction  with  the  spout. 
From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  was  the  same  Anemone 
j.iponic.a  exhibited  at  last  meeting,  but  in  greater  per- 
fection, having  this  time  a  large  panicle  of  showy  pink 
blossoms,  whose  gay  appearance  will  render  it  a  very 
useful  greenhouse  plant  for  autumn  flowering,  if  it 
should  turn  out  too  tender  to  stand  out  of  doors.  Along 
■with  it, were  Francisce.a  Hnpeana,  a  small  Ixora  coccinea, 
in  fine  bloom  ;  the  useful  Begonia  pai'vifolia,  Miltonia 
Candida,  a  pretty  Brazilian  species  ;  Oncidium  sangui- 
neum ;  the  rare  Cattleya  maxima,  a  species  collected 
in  Peru  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  equal  in  beauty  to  C. 
Mnssite  ;  two  Cape  Heaths,  and  two  large  plants  of 
Sedum  Sieboldii,  whose  flowers,  however,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  bright  sunlight  this  season,  were  pale,  compared 
with  what  they  would  have  been  in  such  a  season  as  we 
had  last  year.  The  leaves,  too,  had  none  of  that  red 
tinge  which  adds  considerably  to  thebeauty  of  the  plant. 


Mfbictos. 

To  the  Rose  Lists  of  the  season  we  have  now  to  add 
several.  That  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Co., of  Cheshunt,extend3 
to  20  pages,  has  a  particularly  goodmanner  of  description, 
and  is  indispensable  to  all  Ruse  amateurs.  It  is  divided 
into  Summer  Roses,  Climbing  Roses,  and  Autumnal 
Roses,  each  of  which  has  a  list  of  its  own.  That  of 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Co.,  of  Berkhampstead,  is  another  most 
useful  guide  to  the  purchaser,  and  has  also  the  peculiar 
fertturo  of  giving  a  list  of  the  best  Roses  for  pot-growing, 
Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  has  also  published  an  exteii- 
sive  Catalogue,  whidi  includes  all  the  best  varieties,  and 
should  be  consulted  by  Rose  amateurs.  If  we  had  to 
prepare  such  lists  we  should  leave  out  at  least  half  the 
sorts,  as  not  worth  growing,  and  give  more  space  lo 
descriptions  of  the  really  fine  varieties.  It  would  answer 
the  purpose.  Of  what  possible  use  is  it  to  keep  up  a 
collecliou  so  large  and  miscellaneous,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  mark  the  good  ones  with  one  star, the  better 
■with  two  stars,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  nobody  ■will  buy 
the  lots  without  a  star,  and  therefore  all  the  expense  in- 
curred in  raising  them  is  so  much  money  thrown  into 
the  fire.  

In  growing  the  Tli/nolnth  some  instructions  have  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Drysdaleand  Co.,  33,  Queen-street, 
Glasgow;  we  do  not,  however,  quite  recommend  their 
plan  of  growing  the  bulbs  in  water-glasses,  for  we  think 
the  directions  formerly  given  in  this  Paper  prefer.able.  It 
is  also  very  doubtful  whether  the  compost  which  they 
recommend  is  advant.igeous.  They  say,  "use  one- 
fourth  of  tanner's  bark,''  thoroughly  exhausted  ;  but  in 
so  many  cases  baric  proves  to  be  an  injurious  material, 
that  it  is  never  advisable  to  employ  it ;  and  what  possi- 
ble good  can  it  effect  1  It  is  a  mere  rule  of  thumb 
practice. 


Mew  Plants. 

AxiGozANTHUs  puLCUERRiMUs.  Beautiful  yellow 
Anigozanthus.  [Greenhouse perniwal.)  Haciniodoracece, 
Hexandria  Monogynia.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  this  fine  genus,  from  lis  copious  and  ricllly- 
coloured  flowers  and  flowering  branches  ;  the  former 
being  bright  yellow,  the  latter  clothed  with  scarlet  hairs, 
curiously  branched  on  a  yellow  ground.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  River  Settlemeut,  where  it  was  detected  by 
Mr.  James  Druramond.  From  seeds  sent  by  him  it  l.as 
teen  raised  by  Mr.  L:)w,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  to 
whom  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  owes  the  possession  of 
a  fine  plant.  It  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
bloomed  in  this  country.  Perhaps  in  the  genera!  struc- 
ture of  the  blossoms  it  comes  nearest  to  A.  flavidns  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  mucli  shorter,  and  the  panicle  and 
leaves  and  clothing  are  all  very  difl'erent  in  the  two 
species.  It  loves  a  light  sandy  soil  and  the  protection 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  will  prove  a  highly  ornamental 
plant  to  our  gardens. — Botanical  Magazine. 

Aerides  maculos'j.ii.  Spotted  Air-plant.  (Stove 
Epiphyte.)  Orchidacece.  Gynandria  Monandiia. — 
This  is  more  like  Sir  R.  Brookes'  Air-plant,  than  any 
species  in  our  gardens  ;  but  it  differs  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  flowers  are  dis- 
tinctly pauicled,  and  not  strictly  racemose  ;  then  they 
arc  smaller  ;  moreover,  their  column  is  short,  and  the 
lip  neither  crisp,  nor  toothed,  nor  saddle-backed,  but 
quite  entire,  and  nearly  flat.  The  little  lobes  at  the 
base  of  the  Up  are  also  different ;  in  Sir  R.  Brookes' 
they  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  column  ;  here  they 
are  very  small,  and  direct  themselves  towards  the  point 
of  the  lip.^  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  spotted 
Air-plant  is  much  less,  vivid  ;  it  has  more  the  tint  of 
the  A.  affiue,  has  very  little  white,  and  both  sepals  and 
petals  are  spotted  all  over  with  light  purple  on  a  pale 
rose-coloured  ground.  The  Air-plants  divide  into  two 
very  distinct  groups,  of  which  this  represents  one,  and 
the  sweet-scented  species  (A  odoratumi  the  other. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  lip, 
which,  in  the  latter,  is  deeply  cut  into  three  or  even 
five  lobes  of  nearly  equal  length,  while  in  the  former 
group  the  lip  is  either  not  divided  at  all,  or  at  the  most 
has  only  a  pair  of  ears  or  toothings  at  the  base.  Those 
■  who  wish  to  remember  the  differences  between  the  many 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  much  alike,  will  do  well 


to  bear  tills  in  mind.  It  flowered  in  the  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  in  June.  1844. — Botanical  Register. 

G-arden  Memoranda. 

The  Grange,  the  Seat  of  LoiH'  Ashburton. — This 
place  is  about  four  miles  from  Alrcsford  and  seven  from 
Winchester,  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parks  in 
this  counti'y  for  its  diversified  scenery,  containing 
about  700  acres.  The  mansion  is  a  noble  building  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which 
is  a  large  conservatory,  in  character  with  the  adjoining 
pile,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  plants  ;  although 
few  of  recent  introduction,  there  are  several  well-grown 
specimens,  among  which  we  observed  that  Liliuni  lanci- 
folium  punctatuni  and  L.  I.  album  made  a  good  display, 
together  with  several  varieties  of  Achimenes,  fine^)lant8 
of  the  useful  Niphcx;a  oblonga,  and,  planted  out  in  the 
bed,  a  noble  specimen  of  Candollea  tetrandra  which  we 
were  informed  had  been  constantly  in  bloom  for  several 
years  ;  we  also  noticed  a  very  large  plant  of  Bignonia 
radicans  niajor,  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  and 
having  a  very  g.ay  appearance  ;  the  sweet-scented  Man- 
devilla  suaveolens,  with  chaste  white  flowers,  was  also 
hanging  in  graceful  order,  as  were  also  several  good 
varieties  of  Passiflora.  On  leaving  the  conservatory  we 
were  conducted  into  the  flower-garden,  at  the  south 
front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  approached  by  several 
terraces,  from  which  the  garden  below  has  a  very  fine 
effect.  In  the  centre  is  a  noble  jet  d'eau,  and  the 
various  flower  beds  around  display  great  judgment  in 
the  harmonious  distribution  of  colour.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  naked  stems 
of  the  standard  Roses  are  here  hidden,  by  forming  a 
trellis  around  each  plant,  the  shape  of  which  is  conical, 
with  the  apex  close  to  the  head  of  the  plant  ;  these 
trellises  were  neatly  covered  with  several  kinds  of 
creepers,  such  as  the  various  species  of  Maurandya, 
EcCremocarpus,  TropEeolum,  Lophospermum,  &e.  The 
lawn  Was  in  the  neatest  order,  and  as  level  as  a  billiard 
table.  There  is  an  interesting  avenue  here,  formed  of 
Standard  Portugal  Laurels,  having  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  avenue  of  Orange-trees.  On  the  lawn 
weuoticedgood  specitnens  of  Tilia  laciniata,  Faguscrispa, 
some  flue  varieties  of  Quercus,  noble  specimens  of 
Pinus  taurica,  Morinda,  and  excelsa,  with  Abies  Clan- 
brasiliaua.  On  advancing  we  approach  the  margin  of 
an  extensive  lake,  which  is  several  acres  in  extent ;  and 
although  the  adjacent  scenery  owes  much  to  nature,  art 
has  improved  the  view  by  islands  of  Viiried foliage.  The 
noble  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seen  in  various  places,  also 
adds  greatly  to  the  prospect,  and  if  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  had  been  introduced  in  a  few  places  the  generah 
character  would  have  been  still  more  interesting.  The 
varieties  of  Salix  produced  a  very  pretty  effect,  more 
especially  S.  argentea  densely  backed  with  the  Irish 
Yew,  which  formed  a  very  agreeable  contrast.  There 
is  a  very  well  arr.anged  Rosary  here,  in  which  we  ob- 
served several  esteemed  varieties  in  bloom.  In  proceed- 
ing we  were  again  introduced  into  a  flower-garden 
forming  a  parallelogram,  liaving  a  continuation  of  the 
lake  on  the  east  side,  and  being  lialf-a  mile  from  the 
mansion.  In  the  beds,  which  were  in  the  highest  order, 
Viscaria  oculata  produced  a  good  display,  and  the  old, 
but  beautiful  Campanula  carpatica,  with  its  agreeable 
blue  flowers,  was  a  dense  mass  of  bloom  ;  we  canr.ot 
but  regret  that  such  plants  should  be  almost  discarded 
from  the  garden,  to  give  place  to  others  inferior  in 
effect,  and  which  are  soon  destroyed  in  our  uncertain 
climate.  The  groups  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  Agapanthus, 
and  Calla,  had  a  very  fine  effect  near  the  lake.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  (which  contains  upwards  of  three  acres) 
is  a  good  range  of  houses,  which  give  good  evidence 
that  the  Pine,  Vine,  Peach,  and  Fig  are  very  successfully 
cultivated,  the  i\Ielou  also  is  creditably  grown,  we 
noticed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Cabul,  weighing 
between  8  and  0  lbs.  In  the  greenhouse  were  fine  plants 
of  Hoitzia  mexicaua  and  Pentas  carnea,  together  with 
good  specimens  of  Erica  hiemalis,  and  other  varieties. 
The  Pear  Louise  Bonus  (of  Jersey),  produced  very  large 
fruit  on  a  west  wall  ;  this  department  was  in  good 
keeping,  and  the  place  as  a  whole  is  second  to  none  in 
(he  south  of  England,— J'.  H. 

Ti/oki  Tree  in  New  Zealand At  p.  317,  vol.  ii.  of 

Jerningham  Wakefield's  "  Adventures  in  New  Zealand," 
there  is  the  following  account  :—"  The  berry  of  the 
Titoki  tree  might  also  be  turned  to  account  ;  the  natives 
extract  a  very  fine  oil  from  it,  and  a  small  quantity, 
which  was  sent  to  England  as  a  sample,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  of  great  value  for  the  finer  parts  of  ma- 
chinery." The  tree  abounds  in  all  the  forests.  The 
berry  is  a  small  black  nut,  peeping  out  of  a  pulpy  husk, 
like  a  RnspbBrry  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,"  In  the 
volume  of  lithographic  illustrations  of  this  fine  work, 
Plate  13  is  devoted  to  a  drawing  of  this  plant  in  full 
bearing  by  Jliss  King  ;  and  whilst  referring  to  the 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  Plate  2,  being  to 
Europeans  the  curious  drawing  of  a  forest  of  the  Kauri 
tree,  commonly  called  Cowdie, — '■  These  trees  are  re- 
nowned for  their  excellent  qualities  as  spars  for  ships, 
and  the  British  navy  has  been  supplied  with  several 
cargoes  for  this  purpose.  They  frequently  grow  to  the 
height  of  90  feet  between  the  ground  and  the  lowest 
branches.  This  tree  is  not  found  farther  south  than 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  or  Waikato."  The  drawing  shows 
the  forest,  with  sawyers  at  work  upon  some  which  have 
been  felled,  in  the  frontispiece. 

Rata  Tree  in  New  Zealand. — At  p.  336  of  the  above 
work,  speaking  of  a  native  chief,  Mr.  Wakefield  says, 
"  Our  method  of  assignation  had  been  -one  peculiat  to 


tile  natives — we  were  to  start  wlien  the  Rata  should  be 
in  bloom.  This  is  a  curious  but  very  common  ])lant, 
which  is  at  first  a  parasite,  winding  round  large  trees 
of  the  forest,  till  it  encircles  and  destroys  them,  when 
its  numerous  coils  join  together  in  one  hollow  trnnlc, 
leaving  the  victim  to  rot  inside.  The  Rata  thus  full 
grown,  is  certainly  the  monarch  of  the  New  Zealand 
forest.  In  the  gnarled  form  and  tough  contortions  of 
its  limbs,  it  much  resembles  the  Oak,  and  is  therefore 
highly  valued  by  ship-builders  for  knees  and  tinibers. 
The  foliage  has  also  the  noble  appearance  at  a  di.'italice 
of  the  English  forest-king  ;  but  the  plant  is  of  the 
Myrtle  kind,  and  bears  a  bright  crimson  blossom  in 
such  abundance  that,  at  its  time  of  flowering,  the  forests 
look  as  though  some  playful  giant  had  clipped  every 
other  tree  in  crimson  dye  and  stuck  them  up  again. 
This  tree  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  flowering,  aild 
earlier  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others  ; 
but  this  fairy  hue  is  generally  thrown  over  the  wooded 
steeps  about  the  middle  of  summer,  near  harvest  time." 


Bees. 

Proboscis  of  the  Bee. — Cotton  speaks  of  bees  dying  in 
June  by  having  eaten  putty,  but  I  imagine  that  he  was 
mistaken.  I  have  often  used  th.tt  substance  about 
hives  without  perceiving  any  bad  effects  from  it.  Indeed 
I  question  if  bees  eat  anything  except  fluids,  though 
they  have  strong  mandibles  or  jaws;  yet  they  do  not 
gnaw  or  eat  like  wasps,  but  lick  or  suck  by  their  pro- 
boscis. Reaumur  says  that  organ  "  acts  as  a  lonLUe, 
and  not  as  a  pump."  When  a  bee  wipes  or  licks  a  flat 
surface,  the  end  of  its  proboscis  is  not  unlike  a  very 
fine  paint  brush  ;  but  when  the  insect  inserts  that  organ 
into  a  flower,  the  fine  parts  of  it  appear  like  a  solid 
trunk.  Consequently  there  must  be  some  sort  of  suck- 
ing to  cause  the  honey  to  ascend.  Otherwise  the  ueder 
part,  which  is  really  the  proboscis,  acts  as  a  tongne, 
ndiile  the  upper  part  or  two  lancets  may  be  emi>Ioyed 
at  times  to  open  flowers,  in  order  to  allow  the  probi/fcis 
a  free  passage.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  cur 
best  entomologists  respecting  it  : — "I  have  always  cuu- 
ceived  the  tongue  of  the  bee  to  be  a  flexible  tube  ;  it  is 
pubescent,  transversely  striated,  as  if  formed  to  lick  the 
honey.  The  mandibles,  I  believe  are  used  in  gnaw- 
ing through  the  nectary  of  flowers,  to  obtain  the 
honey.  When  the  flower  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  bee  reaching  the  base,  the  lancets  are  niost 
likely  employed  to  open  the  base  of  the  flower  to  allow 
the  tongue  a  free  passage."  Hive  bees  have  been 
blamed  as  well  as  the  wild  bee  for  puncturing  the  tubes 
of  flowers  to'get  at  their  sweets,  but  I  never  could  dis- 
cover that  that  was  the  case.  Those  who  give  bees 
sugar  may  doubt  what  I  have  said  respecting  their  not 
eating  hard  substances,  but  the  warmth  melts  the  food 
while  they  consume  it.  Wildman  speaks  of  bees  load- 
ing themselves  entirely  from  one  flower  ;  but  it  is  very 
rare  that  they  fall  in  with  honey  in  that  wholesale  waj'. 
They  have  to  fly  from  flower  to  flower  before  they  fill 
their  sacks.  Though  flowers  be  scarce  these  indus- 
trious creatures  never  quarrel  whilst  in  pursuit  of  them, 
nor  do  they  about  food  except  what  they  have  trea-iiurcid 
up  themselves.  Bees  Avhieh  die  round  feeding  dishes 
are  only  what  happen  to  get  death-wounds  in  the 
scramble  as  the  food  gets  scarce.  When  one  is  in 
a  flower,  its  neighbour  passes  on  to  the  next,  and  if  that 
had  just  been  previously  occupied  it  will  not  alight,  but 
hum  on  to  another  flower.  It  is  uncertain  bow  long  it 
is  before  flowers  are  again  replenished  with  lioney  ; 
much  no  doubt  depends  on  the  weather  and  their  growth. 
Bees,  however,  by  their  great  power  of  smelling  are 
enabled  to  find  out  food  at  a  distance.  Some  state  their 
flight  at  one  mile  only,  while  others  say  four,  wliicli  is 
perhaps,  nearest  the  truth.  Huish  found  bees  "among 
the  Heather  "  on  the  Isle  of  May,  whose  nearest  point 
to  land  is  five  miles  and  a  h.alf  distant. —  IV. 

Null's  Hives — to  Retarn  Swarms  to  — Some  of  your 
correspondents,  I  have  observed,  still  comiduin  of  Nutl's 
hives,  that  they  do  not  prevent  swarming,  as  they  pro- 
fess to  do,  and  that  if  .a  s\\arni  is  returned,  the  bets  will 
soon  swarm  again.  This  last  evil  will  depend,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  upon  the  way  of  returning  a 
swarm.  'Ibis  year  1  returned  two  swarms,  one  to  a 
Nutt's  hive,  and  another  to  a  common  straw  hive,  and 
the  bees  never  swarmed  again.  In  both  cases  I  returned 
the  queen  with  the  swaim.  Some  apiarians  lake  away 
the  queen  on  such  occasions  ;  this  I  consider  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  the  bees  will  not  work  so  well  w-ithout  a 
queen,  and  when  other  young  queens  are  batched,  the 
bees  will  swarm  again.  Mr.  ^Nutt  mentions  a  way  of 
returning  swarms  which  seems  to  be  the  be.->t,  which  is 
to  knock  the  swarm  out  on  a  board  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  alighting  board,  and  to  let  the  bees  find  their 
own  way  into  the  hivp,  which  they  will  do  in  h:tlf  an 
hour  or  less.  Mr.  Nutt  tells  us  that  the  bees  worked 
with  surprising  vigour  after  being  returoed  in  this  way. 
this  1  found  to  be  the  case,  'iliis  method  is  so  easy 
and  simple,  that,  excepting  the  trouble  of  taking  the 
swarm,  and  the  chance  of  losing  it  by  the  bees'  flying 
away,  swarming  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  ad- 
vantage tiian  a  calamity.  If  any  of  your  cmrespondents 
have  tried  the  above  plan  and  fcmnd  it  fail,  I  hope  he 
will  give  us  the  advantage  of  his  experience.  Of  course 
Nutt's  hives  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  iu  hot  wea- 
ther, or  the  bees  will  be  obhged  to  swarm.— 5'. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

J^or  the  eiisuhig  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  COXSElirATORIES,  &o. 
Stoves. — ■V7hen  tlie  sun  shines  out  clearly  j,'ive  air.  to  main- 
tain tlie  plants  in  a  hardened  and  ripened  state,  and  take  faie 
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not  to  increase  the  temperature  ^lith  a  moist  atmosphere,  or 
you  will  start  the  plants  into  gro^vth,  which  at  this  season 
would  be  quite  ruinous.  The  plants  under  such  treatment 
must  of  necessity  he  constitutionally  injured  ;  the  sap  cannot 
at  this  "ea^on,  for  the  want  of  light,  be  properly  elaborated, 
and  consequently  the  shoots  .come  weak  and  spongy-,  and  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  The  art  of  cultivating  exotic  plants  lies 
more  in  studying  the  seasons  of  excitement  and  rest  than  is 
generally  imagined.  This  rightly  understood  and  acted 
upon,  must  necessarily  of  itself,  and  reasonably  so,  ma- 
terially improve  the  general  aspect  of  a  collection  not 
heretofore  cultivated  with  any  due  regard  to  this  particular. 
On^idacemis-koiise. — It  will  be  well  now  to  lessen  the  stimuli 
here  also,  in  order  to  harden  off  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  to  with- 
draw the  supply  of  moisture  to  some  eitent,  so  as  to  promote 
the  hardening  off  of  the  roots  ;  for  it  is  in  this  state  only  that 
they  can  be  preserved  during  winter.  Succulent  roots  are  sure 
to  perish,  and  it  is  on  the  preser\-ation  of  these  that  their  gor- 
geous flowers  can  be  expected  to  shoot  forth  ^-ith  any  degree 
of  vigour  :  the  temperature  may  therefore  faU  by  night  to  65*, 
with  a  drier  atmosphere.  Shading  will  not  now,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  required.  Gre^nhoifse. — Should  any  of  the 
plants  still  be  in  the  open  air,  let  them  be  got  in  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  The  rains  of  autumn  ■nill  do  nearly  as  much 
injury  to  them  as  moderate  frost. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARBEX  A>'D  SHRUBBERIES. 

As  the  nights  now  become  cold  and  frosty,  tall  Fuchsias, 
Bcarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  other  specimen  plants  planted  out 
on  lawns,  ihould  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house for  the  winter.  Shrubs  over-growing  walks  should  now  j 
be  cut  back,  or  taken  up  and  re-planted.  Continue  to  layer 
choice  kinds.  Cuttings  of  Laurels  and  other  shrubs  may  now 
be  prepared  and  put  thickly  into  nursery  beds  in  the  reserve 
garden.  Look  over  Hyacinth  roots.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  <fcc., 
and  sort  them  preparatory  to  plauting  in  the  flower  garden  ; 
for  offsets  a  bed  should  be  prepared  in  the  reserve  garden, 
4  ft.  in  depth,  of  the  best  sandy  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow-dung 
or  leaf-mould  ;  but  the  bulbs  when  planted  must  hare  a  layer 
of  pure  soil  on  the  surface  to  preser\-e  them  from  canker,  as  ma- 
nure is  sure  to  accelerate  the  disease.  Mow  and  sweep  Grass 
lawns,  and  keep  walks  free  from  fallen  leaves.  Pits  and 
Frames. — Give  air  freely  during  this  damp  weather.  Cuttings 
now  rooted  must  be  stored  away  for  winter,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  plants  taken  up  from  the  flower-garden.  Yerbenas, 
-and  aU  early  struck  cuttings,  should  have  air  at  night  to  keep 
them  hardy;  but  the  lights  must  not  be  suffered  to  be  off  for 
fear  of  wet  or  frost.  "Watering  must  now  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sparingly. — B. 

in.— FLORISTS'  FLO'WERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  wet  weather  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  preparing  Tulip  beds,  the  soil  of  which  is  better 
Tindisturbed  when  moist.  Advantage  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, of  the  first  fine  weather  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  offsets,  if  not  already  planted,  should  be  put  in  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry.  Carnations  and  Picotees. — 
"When  potted  off  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foliage  is  not  wet, 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  close  frame,  as  it  would  endanger 
the  healthiness  of  the  layers  by  predisposing  them  to  mildew, 
&c.  &c.  ;  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  these  very  hardy 
plants  than  a  confined  damp  situation.  Pinks. — The  beds 
should  have  every  attention,  and,  if  possible,  free  thera  from 
TTorms,  which  often  root  up  plants,  and  drag  th«m  from  their 
proper  places.  Banvnciduees. — "When  oitportunity  occurs  th© 
beds  may  be  prepared  for  next  planting  season,  thus  giving 
them  time  to  be  thoroughly  sweetened,  and,  by  turning  several 
times  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  to  get  rid  of  those  insects, 
ic,  ^vhich  are  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  I  have  known  beds 
at  this  season  covered  with  night-soil ;  early  in  spring  the  soil 
Tjeing  forked  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  the  roots  planted, 
most  luxuriant  blooms  were  the  consequence.  Dahlias  whose 
tops  are  Idlled  by  the  frost  should  be  taken  up  immediately,  or 
-tbey  will  start  again. — C. 

IV.— PIXERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Fruiting  Pines,  as  well  as  those  in  dung  pits,  should  have  a 
lower  temperature  as  the  light  decreases,  whicli  it  does  at  this 
season  rather  rapidly ;  above  aU  things,  aToid  a  high  night 
temperature,  which  cau  only  be  productive  of  unsightly  crowns, 
and  of  a  debilitated  habit  in  the  plant.  As  an  average  I  would 
advise  the  heat  at  present  to  be  GC^  by  day,  and  60''  by  night, 
for  dung  pits  ;  and  70'^  by  day,  and  63'^  by  night  for  those  in  the 
fruiting  house  or  pit,  alloiving,  however,  in  the  latter  case,  an 
advance  to  S5='  or  90*  in  the  case  of  bright  sunny  days  occur- 
ring. Vineries. — If  the  early  forcing  Vines  are  still  unpruned, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  pruning  them  ;  whatever  system  of 
pruning  may  be  adopted,  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  cut 
to  good  plump  eyes  ;  if,  however,  the  spur  system  is  followed, 
care  must  be  taken,  at  the  disbudding  period,  to  reserve  the 
lowest  eye  or  bud,  in  order  to  be  enabled  in  future  prunings  to 
get  back  to  the  system  again.  After  pruning,  I  would  advise 
that  the  wounds  be  immediately  dressed  with  whitelead,  as  in 
the  case  of  luxuriant  young  Vines  they  are  very  apt  to  start 
■  bleeding  again  on  introduction  to  heat.  The  whitelead,  how- 
ever, should  be  applied  when  the  wounds  are  quite  dry,  or  it 
will  be  apt  to  scale  off.  The  Peach-houses,  also,  intended  for 
early  forcing,  should  be  pruned,  if  not  already  done,  as  soon  as 
jpossible  ;  the  wounds  of  these  should  all  be  stopped  with  white- 
lead,  as  recommended  for  the  Vines  ;  I  am  persuaded,  by  years 
of  observation,  that  discoloured  pith,  and,  consequently,  the 
commencement  of  decay,  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  in- 
gress of  air  and  water  through  the  wound  left  in  pruning.  The 
wood  of  the  Peach  is  very  porous,  and  I  have  always  remarked 
that  gross  wood  suffers  much  more  than  that  which  is  mode- 
rate and  short-jointed.  See  that  all  repairs  and  flue-cleaning, 
■whitewashing,  painting,  glazing,  ifcc,  &c.,  is  performed  forth- 
with,  in  the  early  forcing  Vineries  and  Peach-houses,  and  cover 
the  early  Vine  border  heavily  i^ith  protecting  materials  :  for 
this  purpose  nothing  can  excel  new  and  dry  "Wheat  straw : 
however,  old  thatch,  or  fern,  or  even  stable  litter,  may  do,  only 
cover  thickly  enough.  There  is  now  some  53=  or  tW  of  bottom 
heat  left  in  these  borders  ;  take  care,  therefore,  to  "  Lock  the 
door  before  the  steed  is  taken." — D. 

T,— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Continue  gathering  Apples  and  Pears,  mostvarieties  of  which 
will  now  be  fit ;  at  all  events  the  early  occurrence  of  frost  ren- 
ders  It  meipedient  to  leave  them  so  long  as  might  have  been 
advisable  under  more  favourable  cu-cum stances.  Nonpareil 
Apples  should  be  amongst  the  last  gathered;  and  the  same  may 
he  said  of  the  Glout  ilorceau  Pears.  If  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plums  be  carefully  gathered,  wrapped  singly  in  thin  paper 
aft«r  remainmg  some  days  in  a  dry  airv  room,  and  then  packed 
in  shallow  boxes,  they  will  keep  a  long  time  ;  an^  so  will  the 
Blue  Imperatrice,  and  the  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  the  latterbeinir 
the  more  preferable  of  the  hvo.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  trench 
and  prepare  borders  for  fruit  trees.  These  should  be  raised 
not  less  than  a  foot  above  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground  ;  and  below  this  the  trenching  need  not  be  carried  more 
than  18  inches,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  bad.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  raising  the  border,  and  shallow  plantl 
ing,  avail  but  little  if  the  soil  is  not  kept  in  good  condition  as 
regards  moisture  during  the  suiimer.  If  it  be  allowed  to  get 
hard  and  drj',  the  roots  near  the  surface,  where  they  are  most 
desirable,  cannot  thrive,  whilst  others  are  encouraged  to  strike 
do^Tiwards  into  the  moist,  but  otherwise  bad  subsoil.  Trench 
in  advance  of  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  recently  planted  ;  and  if 
a  mixture  of  fresh  turfy  soil  can  be  afforded,  it  will  greatly  en- 
courage  them.  KitcMn  Ganien. — Plant  out  Cabbages  if  ground 
could  not  have  been  cleared  and  prepared  earUer.  Transplant 
Lettuces  on  a  warm  border.  Dress  beds  of  Street  Herbs.  Pre- 
pare thatched  hurdles  for  protecting  Celery  ridges, — £, 


VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Wood3  and  Coppices.— Barked  Oaks  may  be  felled  as  re- 
quired ;  prune,  as  before,  wavy  branches  from  coppice  planta- 
tions, and  clean  them  effectually  now,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance at  this  season.  Prepare  large  trees  for  lifting  and 
replanting  at  a  future  period,  by  cutting  the  larger  roots  about 
a  yard  distant  from  the  bole,  and  then  refilling  in  the  trench. 
Nursery. — Evergreens  may  now  be  removed  with  success,  and 
where  leedlings  are  too  thick  they  may  be  thinned  out  into 
rows.— J", 
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Oct.  3 — Klin;  deniely  clouded  and  mild;  partially  oveicasc 
4— Cloudy  and  fine  ;  uverc&si 
5— P'ne,  with  clouds  ;  clear  and  frosty  at  nigh! 
6— Fojiffy;  cloudy  and  cutd  ;  rain  at  night 
7— Rtin  ;  cloudy  and  cold;  clear 
S— pdfjgy  ;  cloudy  and  fine 

8— Drizzly;  dense  dark  clouds,  and  heavy  ahoweis;  clear  at  night. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2^  deg.  below  the  average. 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Cbisvc-lck  durlii^  the  last  19  years,  for  the  enaulDg 
Week  ending  Oct.  18,  1845. 

Prevailing  Winds. 


Arer. 
Highest 
Temp. 


8nn.  le  60.1 
Mon.  13  60.8 
Tuei.  14 
Wed.  15 
Thur.16 
Fri.  17 
Sat.     18 


69.6 
68.6 
68.3 
68.2 
68.1 


ATsr. 
Lowest 
Temp. 


Teinp 


51.5 
I  61.6 
I  50,4 
!  £0.2 
j  60.4 
I  60.3 
[  60.4 


No.  of 
Years  in 

which  it 
Rained. 


11 


1.00  in. 

0.33 

0.50 

1.04 

0  52 

0.17 

0.42 


The  higheet  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  14th, 
1 831 — tharm  71 " ;  and  the  lowest  on  the  18ih,  1843 — therm.  24'^. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Folding  of  the  Gaedznees'  Cheonicle — F  W  and  others 

Complain  to  your  newsmen  whenever  they  are  improperly 
folded. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON*S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
ii  now  ready,  price  3d.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5j. 

Books — A  Beginner  will  find  the  plan  of  "  School  Botany"  fully 
d«8cribed  at  p.  259  of  the  present  volume.  It  will  not  teach 
you  the  name  of  any  plant  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
book  ;  but  it  will  teach  you  how  to  use  other  books  when  you 
procure  them. 

Calceolibias— irS— Sofew  Calceolarias  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  during  the  past  season,  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  the  information  you  require,* 

Celeet — Forget-me-yot — You  should  study  the  means  usually 
adopted  to  bring  plants  early  into  flower,  in  order  that  you 
may  not  employ  them  in  growing  Celery.  Plants  from  old 
seed  are  more  apt  to  run  than  those  from  new  under  similar 
circumstances.  Yours  have  probably  been  checked  too  much 
after  being  turned  out  of  the  boxes,  in  which  they  ought  to 
have  been  only  gently  for^^'a^ded,  scarcely  forc-ed,  in  April.|| 

Comsebvatoet  Climbzes^J.  Z>ei3onict/i— Tacsoudamollissima  is 
the  best  of  the  recent  additions  to  this  tribe  ;  it  is  less  capri- 
ciouj  as  to  soil,  a  better  grower,  and  seems  more  hardy  than 
the  old  f  -  pinnatistipiila.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large 
or  «o  freely  produced  as  those  of  pinnatistipula,  but  they  are 
of  a  deeper  red,  and  when  the  plants  get  older  they  will  doubt- 
less prove  as  free  bloomers  as  any  of  the  tribe  ;  the  coldest 
part  of  the  house  will  suit  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  killed 
your  Stephanotus  ;  certainly  not  the  want  of  heat  ;_it  is  con- 
siderably more  hardy  than  the  Beaumontia,  which  promises 
BO  well -nith  you.  Try  an  old-established  plant  next  May; 
placp  a  handful  or  two  of  rough  charcoal  under  the  ball,  and 
a  light  mixture  of  peat-sand  and  leaf-mould  all  round  it ;  let 
the  surface  of  the  ball  stand  2  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
border,  and  fill  up  the  space  with  charcoal  to  the  distance  of 
a  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  plant.  Passiflora  racemosa, 
P.  Loudoniana,  and  P.  Herbertiana,  ought  to  be  in  every 
good  conservatory.  Bignonia  venusta,  after  all,  is  more 
hardy  than  B.  Chamberlaynii  ;  it  did  not  cease  growing  last 
winter  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40*^,  for  four  months, 
and  this  summer  it  has  rambled  in  all  directions,  but  whe- 
ther flowers  will  be  produced  in  this  temperature  is  yet 
questionable.  D.  B. 

Glass— 6=  S  ^— Apply  to  Mr.  Elphick,  28,  Castle-street  East, 

Oxford- street, J  S  J—li  any  glazier  attempts  to  charge  Sj. 

a  foot  for  crowTi  glass,  he  is~we  will  not  say  what.  Good 
crown  glass,  of  large  size,  may  be  had  at  3^d.  a  foot,  from 
London  agents  of  foreign  dealers.  Even  the  English  tariff 
does  not  fix  more  than  lid.  per  foot  for  the  very  best  crown 
glass  in  2  feet  squares.  Three  halfpence  a  foot  is  a  fail*  price 
for  glazing  and  finding  putty  ;  but  of  course  not  for  mere 
job-work,  which  is  always  charged  high,  because  of  the  loss 
of  time  attending  it. 

Heating — R  F  K—\J&b  iron  by  all  means  for  your  pipes  ;  zinc 
is  worthless,  and  copper  is  dear.  All  experience  shows  that 
iron  is  the  best  metal. 

Imeects— Ci>— You  must  not  apply  sulphuric  acid  while  your 
plants  are  in  the  soil.  Use  it  a  month  before  planting,  and  a 
week  after  the  apphcation  give  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of 

_  lime  well  dug  in. A    Gardener's  ant  is  the  Formica  flava  ; 

it  may  be  banished  by  repeated  sprinklings  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, or  a  wash  of  gas  tar.     If  he  will  send  us  the  red  ant 

we  will  adviie  him  concerning  it.  P. --I  Dublin  Reader — 

Stick  down  some  slices  of  Potato  pierced  yviih.  a  skewer,  and 
examine  them  thi-ice  a  week  ;  you  will  soon  rid  the  Carna- 
tions of  the  wireworms.  i?. — ~R  M  W—1  cannot  tell  what 
moth  your  Stick-caterpillar  will  change  to  until  it  becomes  an 

imago;  it  is  one  of  the  Geometrids,  R. Nortliwood — It  is 

impoisible  to  determine  the  species  that  deposited  the  eggs 
on  the  Grass  without  rearing  them.     They  were  no  doubt  laid 

by  a  moth.  R. Veronica — The  galls  are  produced,  I  believe, 

by  a  minute  dipterous  fly,  called  Cecidomyia,  These  two 
notices  have  be«n  reierved  for  some  time  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  give  more  satisfactory  answers.  R. 

MoEPHOLOGY — CP — Your  Medlar  has  changed  its  sepals  into 
leaves,  according  to  the  laws  of  morphology.  The  formation 
of  the  central  parts  is  paralysed  by  the  excessive  development 
of  those  on  the  outside. 

Names  of  Feoiti — Cognoiut — 1,  Prune  bifere  ;  2,  Kerry  Pippin; 
3,  4,  Hall-door  ;  one,  into  which  a  grub  had  found  its  way, 
being  much  higher  coloured  ;  S,  Spice-apple ;  6,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  II 

Names     or    Plants  —  Qaraway  —  Eria    profusa. JB  — 

Fuchsia  arborescens. TJJavis — Some  Oncidiumnear  altis- 

Bimum  ;  Salvia  pseudococcinea. M  C,  Oxford — Asplenium 

trichomanes. Jf^Your  plant  is  really  Quercus  sessiUflora. 

Could  you  oblige  us  with  a  few  ripe  acorns  ? — C  A''— Chenopo- 
dium  album,  a  common  English  weed.     Who  can  name  a  blue 

Lathyrus  from  a  single  flower  ?  'We  possess  no  such  skill. 

iS  aiid  J  IHUistone — A  very  large  leaf  of  Ulmus  montana 
vegeta.H Q  >r— Populus  cauescens.H 


Pelaegonidms — An  Amateur — Make  use  of  the  following  Pelar- 
goniums for  forcing : — Admiral  Napier,  Alba  multifiora, 
■Washington.  These  are  the  earliest;  to  be  followed  by 
Madeline,  Beck's  Bella,  Gauntlet,  Selina,  Laneii,  Grand 
Duke,  Lord  Mayor,  Commodore,  and  King  Rufus.* 

Potatoes — We  have  to  thank  many  kind  correspondents  for 
information,  which  we  will  use  by  degrees,  as  occasion  offers, 
and  we  hope  they  will  continue  their  favours.     ^ 

Seedlings— ^jioTv — Your  seedhng  Digitalis  femiginoa  ii  no 
beauty  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  variety. Garaway — The  Gla- 
diolus is  a  very  handsome  variety,  looking  like  a  cross 
between  cardinalis  and  natalensis. 

Seeds— £iieanacA — Some  Rose,  Holly,  and  Hawthorn  seeds 
will  generally  germinate  the  year  they  are  sown.  Probably 
they  all  would  if  they  were  steeped  in  boiling  water  for  threa 
minutes  and  then  sown  immediately. 

Strawbeeeies — Helena — As  yourbed  of  Keen'sSeedling,  enriched 
with  hquid  manure,  produces  so  abundantly,  you  may  let 

them  remain  ;  but  you  must  not  let  the  plants  overrun.  |[ 

n  Tf— Supposing  your  pit  intended  for  forcing  Strawberries 
is  8  ft.  wide,  the  front  wall  may  be  3  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
back  wall  G  feet.  Better  have  shelves  for  the  pots,  as  th« 
latter  do  not  require  to  be  plunged  in  forcing  Strawberries.il 

Teees  and  Shecbs— 3/'uir&a7ifc — The  following  will  succeed 
near  the  sea-coast :  Leycesteria  formosa,  Spirsea  arisefolia, 
bella,  and  cuneifolia;  Arbutus  procera,  and  others;  Berbe- 
ris  aquifolium  and  fascicularis ;  Alnus  cordata,  Quercui 
cerris,  Fulham,  Ilex,  coccinea,  and  sessiUflora;  Ulmus  ve- 
geta,  rubra,  nigra,  and  stricta ;  Crataegus  Douglasii,  orienta- 
hs,  prunifolia,  and  Aronia  ;  Garrj-a  eUiptica,  Hippophae  rham- 
noides,  Cytisus  alpinus,  Pinus  pinaster,  insignis,  and  pinea ; 
Abies  Deodara,  and  Canadensis ;  Aucuba  japonica,  Allan., 
tus  glandulosus,  Syringa  persica,  and  the  common  Lilac, 
The  other  question  next  week.J         * 

Vines — Amicus — Where  seven  Vines  are  required  to  be  jrown  in 
a  house  along  with  otherplants,  the  following  will  be  proper  :— 
Three  Black  Hamburgh,  two  Royal  Muscadine,  one  Black, 
and  one  White  Frontignan.y 

Misc— J' TT-W— None  but  Fellows  of  the  Society  can  obtain 
articles  from  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  What 
is  prepared  for  distribution  is  given  away.  To  become  a 
Fellow  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  already  holding  that 
rank  should  sign  a  certificate  in  favour  of  the  candidate  ; 
blank  forms  of  which  certificate  can  be  had  at  21,  Regent-st., 

London,    by    addressing    a   letter   to    the    Secretary.  

Tree — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  Parsnip  tree. 
Bokhara  Clover  is  of  little  agricultural  value  ;  it  is  certainly 

not  worth  growing  while  anything  else  can  be  cultivated. ■ 

A  CarmxirthensMre  Suh — We  have  not  the  volumes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  procured.  You  had  better  in- 
sert a  short  advertisement,  which  will  cost  4s. MP — When. 

you  raise  your  flower  beds  you  had  better  lift  your  standard 
Roses  and  perennials,  and  re-plant  them  again  when  the 
beds  are  made  up.  They  may  be  removed  without  injury 
now.  Your  weak  plant  of  Ipomoea  Learii,  which  has  not 
flowered  this  year,  will  break  again  more  vigorously  for 
being  cut  down.  Y'ou  may  prune  back  the  young  shoots  of 
your  Clematises  to  a  plump  bud  in  spring  after  the  severe 
frosts  are  over.  Bignonia  radicans  will  stand  ordinary 
vrinters  with  a  slight  protection ;  but  last  winter,  in  somo 
places,  almost  killed  it  down  to  the  ground.  The  terms 
"turfy  mould,"  "  rough  turfy  material,"  frequently  used  in 
describing  soil  fit  for  potting  plants  in,  are  used  to  denote 
soil  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  fibre.  The  term  "full  of 
fibre"  means  full  of  the  roots  of  Grass,  <fcc.  Richness  is 
given  by  manure,   and  lightness  by  sand  and  leaf-mould, 

which  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  soils.  J A  KB — You  will 

find  directions  for  forming  a  fruit-room  in  Leading  Articles 

at  pp.  611  and  643  of  our  volume  for  1841.} Dr  f— The 

number  of  visitors  who  entered  the  Gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  June  show-day  was  12,355.  We  cannot 
say  how  many  carriages  were  there.} 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias — R  G — Your  orange  seedling  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
the  centre— it  wants  fulness  and  regularity  ;  in  general  form 
and  depth  of  petal  it  is  very  good.* 

Fuchsias — Ji/Jff— Your  seedlings  have  been  very  finely  grown, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  novelty  in  the  colours  ;  they  ai'e  free 
bloomers,  and  of  robust  hahit.  3  is  a  delicate  flower  in 
colour,  but  the  sepals  are  too  coarse.  There  are  better 
formedflowers  than  G  already  in  general  cultivation.  8,  which 
is  your  best  fiower,  of  great  substance  and  depth  of  colour, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Standish's  seedlings  ;  this 

is  a  fine  variety."^ OF — A  very  pretty  seedling,  rendered 

very  attractive  from  the  brightness  of  the  corolla,  but  w« 
think  it  inferior  to  the  Kentish  Bride,  which  it  appears  to  re- 
semble.-'  SB — Your  seedling  is  a  most  proHfic  bloomer, 

lively  and  attractive  in  coloiir,  and  for  general  purposes  very 

ornamental.^ T  D — The  specimen  now  received  has  the 

same  fault  as  your  other  seedlings — the  want  of  contrast  in 
the  coloiu's.    Your  seedUng  is  a  stout  flower,  but  not  equal 

to  the  flowers  in  cultivation.* ~D — Both  your  seedUngs 

want  colour  ;  the  sepals  of  No.  2  have  a  faded  appearance, 
and  they  want  more  decided  colour  to  give  them  brightness.*" 

JP — The  scarlet  corolla  makes  your  flower  attractive; 

the  sepals  are  too  long,  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  arrived 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  expand  or  not ;  much 
depends  upon  this  circumstance  and  the  habits  of  the  plant.* 

A  Svh — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  appearance  of 

your  seedling.'' A  Sub — Perfectly  white  tube  and  sepals, 

with  a  deep  crimson  purple  corolla — an  attractive  flower  of 

moderate  size.''- B  J^Your  best  seedling  is  No.  2,  being  a 

well  proportioned  flower,  stout,  and  flne  in  texture,  with 
sepals  that  expand  well ;  but  it  is  no  improvement  upon 
flowers  of  the  same  colour  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  of  No.  1 
are  too  long,   and  the  corolla  is  veiy  inferior  to  2,     No.  3  is 

curious  in  form,  but  wants  contrast  in  the  colour.- A  B  C 

— Y'our  best  seedling  is  No.  2  ;  delicate  pink  tube,  with  ver- 
milion corolla  ;  both  the  other  specimens  are  inferior  to  this 

in  form,  texture,  and  colour."' D  P — Carnation  is  bright  in 

colour,  but  it  is  a  coarse  flower.  The  Lancashire  Witch  is 
an  elegant  and  attractive  variety ;  the  corolla  is  rather  too 

abort  for  the  proportions  of  the  flower.* N,   Woolwich — 

Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  surpassed  by  others 

of  the  same  colour  at  present  out.=^ B  5--Both  your  light 

seedlings  are  good  flowers,  having  delicate  pink  tubes,  with 
rosy-purple  corollas ;  we  prefer  No.  2  in  form,  but  consider 

the  corolla  rather  too  light  in  colour.* IT — We  consider 

the  best  and  most  novel  flower  in  your  collection  to  be  Deli- 
cata  ;  the  corolla  is  rich  in  colour,  and  contrasts  well  with 
the  light  tube  and  sepals.  Expanse  surpassed  ;  is  too  long 
in  the  sepals.  Phenomenon  and  Vulcan  are  both  good  flow- 
ers, but  look  like  old  acquaintances.  Red  Rover  is  better 
than  longiflora,  which  it  much  resembles.  Jessie,  Nonpareil, 
and  Lucy  Banks  are  inferior  to  the  other  sorts  ;  and  B  2, 
No.  1,  is  not  equal  to  others  we  have  seen  of  the  same  colour.* 

Pansies — R  T  6'— The  Bride  of  Abydos  is  attractive  in  colour, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  substance,  and  the  edging,  we  fear,  will 
be  very  uncertain.'^ 

Petunias — W  Jf- Your  striped  or  mottled  seedling  is  a  Tery 
beautiful  flower  ;  the  colour  deeper  than  any  we  have  seen  ;  I 
if  constant,  it  is  a  desirable  and  very  ornamental  variety.*  j 

/J^Your  flower  is  of  a  good  form,  bold,  and  striking,  j 

and  if  combined  with  the  powerful  fragrance  you  describe,  a  I 
desirable  flower.*  i 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  [ 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required  ! 
inquiries  cau  be  made.  We  must  also  bef  for  the  indulgence  , 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in*  -. 
teresting  communicatious  is  stiU  delayed.  i 
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TESTIMONIALS   OF  AFPKUVAL.— We   are  daily 


receiving  uii30!ici!»d  testimonials  in  favour  of  DIXGLE  o  I  goon  as  cach  Stud  has  passed. 
HAND  DIBBLIXG  MACIIIXE.  The  foUonins  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  received  by  this  morning's  post  from  Edward  Homer, 
Esq.,  of  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  who  says  :— "  I  have  receivedyour 
Hand  Dibbler,  and  am  muth  pleased  with  it.  I  send  1  ost- 
office  order  for  Si.  lOt.,  and  desire  you  will  forward  another 
immediately."  . 

AU  who  have  used  it  speak  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
of  approbation.— W.  E.  Re.vdle  i  Co.,^lymouth,  Oct.  11^ 

HATCHER'S  BENKENDEN  TILE  MACHINE. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEX. 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  Ac,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


are  opened  at  regular  intervals  and  shut  again  as  1      lu  the  latter  a  similarly  intermittent  delivery  is 
'  '  '  efl'ected  in  a  difl'erent  manner. 


This  iLS  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
in;ide  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  thi'ee 
boys.  "Witli  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
"hours  is  as  follows,  viz. ; — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  |  IJ  inches  diam.  of  TUe,  5,S0O 
li        „  „        8,000  I  2i        „  „         3,200 

%•  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agiicultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  caii"y  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying,  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months'at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Craubrook,  Kent.  X'o 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
AC achine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

'Wfft  ^Qctctiltural  €5^ai£tte* 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  II,  18i5. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
T.OUDAT,       Oct.  l^H^      ;^      ^j  g  fl     ,      J 

FAR.MERS'  CLUBS. 


fWenlock 
I  Dtrlington 
Oct.    13.;  W.  Hereford 
I  Ciiencester 
LVoiford 
—      1*— Rochford  Hundred 


,  .  f  Framlinghara 
■    "lisle  of  Tbaoet 


Oct. 
—      15 


Hatleston 
17— Hales  worth 
13 — Swansea 
20— CoUumptOQ 


Unquestioxably  the  perfect  distribution  of  seeds 
•on  the  surface  where  they  are  to  grow,  is  that  in 
which  the  grains  are  equidistant  in  all  directions — 
each  being  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little  square  of 
ground.  And  could  a  machine  be  contrived  by 
•which  one  seed  should  be  placed  an  inch  below  the 
surface  on  every  space  of  about  -3  inches  square  in 
the  field,  it  would  probably  leave  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  desired  ;  of  course  we  allude  here  only 
to  the  sowing  of  the  cereal  grains  ;  and  we  must  be 

■considered  also  as  referring  to  land  where  seeds  of 
no  other  kind  are  deposited.  Such  land,  however, 
no  farmer  has  the  good  fortune  to  occupy,  for  weeds 
spring  up  everywhere.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  con- 
sidered advisable  to  sow  in  roics,  crowding  the  other- 
wise equidistant  plants  in  one  direction,  in  order  to 
open  up  wider  intervals  in  the  other ;  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  cultivate  and  clean  the  land  while 
it  is  occupied  by  the  crop.  This  crowding,  how- 
ever, when  all  the  plants  are  allowed  to  attain 
maturitj',  is  certainly  injurious  ;  and  any  method 
hj  which  it  could  be  avoided  would  be  useful.  Such 
a  method  exists  in  the  practice  of  dibbling  where- 

•  ever  it  is  skilfully  performed.  A  well  dibbled  field 
presents  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  well  drilled 
field,  the  plants  in  who=e  rows  have  been  singled 
out  to  intervals  of  about  6  inches.  All  theadvantages 
of  the  wide  intervals  for  cultivation  are  thus  pre- 
served, and  none  of  the  injury  arising  from  crowding 
is  experienced.  Such  a  field  is,  of  course,  a  rare 
sight.  It  is  necessarj-  to  place  more  than  one  seed 
in  each  hole,  in  order  to  insure  the  growth  of  one 
plant ;  but  very  often  six  or  eight  escape  the 
fingers,  and  we  see  four  or  five  plants  struggling  for 
the  mastery  at  each  spot  instead  of  only  one.  The 
employment  of  machines  for  this  purpose  will  doubt- 
less render  us  less  liable  to  injury  of  this  kind. 
Bentall's  Seed  Depositor,  Dingle's  Hand- 
Dibble,  and  others,  are  oftered  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  careless 
children,  and  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  exten- 
sively and  advantageouslj'  used.  But  we  must 
describe  these  instruments  in  a  future  article,  and 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  consideration  of 
horse-machines — Drop-deills,  as  they  are  called, 
and  Dibeleks  ;  the  former  of  which  deposit  the  seed 
and  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
latter,  under  it,  in  rows  at  vaiious  intervals,  and  in 
portions  at  regular  intervals  in  those  rows. 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  two  drop  drills — 
the  one  by  Gkouksell,  who  is,  we  believe,  a 
Lincolnshire  manufacturer  ;  and  the  other  by 
HoENSBT,  of  Spittle-gate,  near  Grantham.  In  the 
former  spring  valves  are  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  delivery  of  the  seed  and  manure, 
and  bv  means  of  studs  on  the  carriage-wheel  these 


HOEXSBT'S  DEi.<r-I'RILL. 


In  this  machine  the  delivery  of  the  stream  which 
issues  from  the  seed  and  manure-boxes  is  effected 
in  successive  portions,  and  at  regular  intervals,  hy 
means  of  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  its  coulter — 
that  part  of  the  delivery-tube  next  the  ground. 
The  construction  of  this  apparatus  will  be  better  un- 
derstood from  the  following  section  of  it.    It  consists 


of  a  cylindrical  box,  divided  by  means  of  fixed 
partitions  into  a  series  of  compartments,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  a  door  opening  outwards  from  tlie  ■ 
rim  of  the  cylinder.  The  seed  and  manure  enter 
at  the  sides  of  the  box  in  a  constant  stieani,  and  \ 
while  the  cylinder  revolves,  this  stream  delivers  ! 
itself  into  one  and  another  of  its  compartments  as  | 


they  successively  present  themselves.  Each  com- 
partment thus  carries  off  a  portion,  and  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  that  position  in  which  alone  its  door 
can  open,  it  delivers  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  dividing  what  would  otherwise  be  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  seed  and  manure  into  successive  little 
mixed  heaps  of  both  in  the  course  of  it. 

There  are  only  two  dibbling  machines  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  first — a  singularly  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism  —  was  invented  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Rham  ;  it  was  exhibited  in  an  imper- 
fect state  at  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  shows  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  was  left  in  an 
unfinished  condition  at  its  inventor's  death.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a  description  of  it  to  page 
487  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm."  The  other 
is  the  dibbling  machine  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Jlr.  iSEWBEERT,  at  Hook  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire. 
It  may  be  made  to  sow  any  number  of  rows  at  once. 
The  following  figures  exhibit,  respectively,  a  four- 
rowed  and  a  one-rowed  dibble.  "The  construction 
of  the  machine  may  be  gathered  more  satisfactorily 
from  an  examination  of  the  latter. 


The  hopper  contains  the  seed  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
it  is  a  metallic  feed-roller,  with  four  cups  on  its  cir- 
cumference ;  these  are  made  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  or  kind  of  seed  to  be  sown. 
These  cups  deliver  their  contents  into  the  dibbles, 
each  into  each,  as  the  latter  successively  arrive  at 


the  position  of  the  one  which  is 
hidden  by  the  handle  in  Fig.  4  ; 
there  are  thus  always  12  dibbles 
charged  while  the  implement  is  at 
work.  This  hinders  the  machine 
from  missing  when  the  horses 
stop,  as  is  the  case  with  drilling- 
machines.  The  dibbles  are  formed 
each  of  two  parts,  one  of  %vhich  is 
fixed,  and  the  other  moveable. 
As  soon  as  each  has  made  its 
impression  in  the  land,  its  move- 
able portion  is  lifted  by  a  very 
simple  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  seed  which  it  con- 
tains drops.  On  light  land  the 
weight  of  the  implement  is  con- 
sidered advantageous  ;  on  heavy 
land  the  one-rowed  machine  is  per- 
^  haps  preferable  to  the  other  ;  the 
horse  which  draws  it  may  walk  in  the  furrow  after 
the  plough,  while  the  seed  is  being  planted  m  the 
newly-turned  furrow-slice. 

Altoo-ether,  Mr.  Newberey's  is  decidedly  the 
most  successful  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  produce  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  dib- 
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bling  seed.  Agricultural  periodicals,  our  own,  as 
■well  as  others,  have,  during  the  past  year,  given  pub- 
lication to  man}'  a  report  of  its  success  and  efficiency. 
Before  concluding,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  one  point  connected  with  this  subject  which 
has  of  late  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
correspondents  :  we  allude  to  the  question — What 
quantity  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  ?  It  is 
'well  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  farmer  the 
enormous  number  of  seed  which  he  at  present  sows 
on  a  given  extent  of  land  (from  200  to  300  per 
square  yard  I) — the  impossibility  of  their  all  finding 
room  to  grow — the  extraordinary  number  of  ears 
which  under  favourable  circumstances  a  single 
grain  will  produce,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  well  also  that  he 
should  keep  in  mind  the  many  fatal  or  injurious 
influences  to  which  his  seed  and  crop  are  esposed 
before  the  latter  attains  maturity  —  frast,  birds, 
insects, may  destroy  the  grain  before  it  has  sprdufed. 
Wireworms  below,  and  hares,  rabbits,  etc.  above 
ground  will  attack  the  young  plants  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and  as  they  get  ripe 
they  often  become  the  victims  of  mildew  and  rust, 
to  which  thin  sown  crops  are  peculiarly  liable. 
And  3'et,  after  all,  the  question  is  one  which  expe- 
rience alone  is  competent  to  answer.  Each  locality 
should  have  the  matter  determined  by  experiment 
for  itself.  The  onh'  experiments  executed  with 
sufficient  minuteness  that  we  are  acquainted  with  on 
this  subject,  are  those  by  JNIr.  Morton,  published  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  the  "  English  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal."  We  extract  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment of  his  results." 
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It  will  here  be  seen  that,  by  frost,  birds,  &c.,  from 
16  to  66  per  cent,  or  on  an  average  about  40  per 
cent.,  of  the  seed  that  was  sown  perished.  But  the 
garden  in  which  these  experiments  were  conducted 
was  dry  and  sheltered  ;  frost  had  not  half  its  influ- 
ence there  that  it  would  have  had  in  the  field,  and 
neither  wireworms  nor  game  injured  the  young 
plants  ;  let  us,  then,  increase  this  per-centage,  and 
say  that,  in  the  field,  30  only  out  of  every  100  seeds 
will  grow.  On  comparing  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
columns  of  figures  in  the  above  Table,  wo  find  that 
the  greatest  produce  per  acre  was  obtained  when 
from  4  to  6  plants  grew  on  each  square  foot,  i.  e.. 
(taking  the  average)  where  217,800  plants  grew 
per  acre.  Now,  according  to  our  data,  to  obtain 
this  number  of  plants  per  acre,  we  miist  sow  726,000 
speds — a  quantity  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary- 
sized  Wheat,  will  fill  rather  more  than  5  pecks. 
Here,  then,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  trust  to 
the  experiments  of  others,  is  a  tolerable  case  made 
out  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  seed  Wheat  to 
5  pecks  per  acre.  And  this  may  be  done  with 
safety  ;  we  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  sowing  upwards  of  100  acres  of  Wheat  annually 
with  rather  less  than  6  pecks  per  acre,  and  we  have 
generally  had  to  complain  in  sprina-  of  the  thickness 
of  the  plant. 

_  We  have  thus  attempted  to  describe  the  more 
important  features  in  our  sowing  machines  ;  any 
further  remarks  we  may  have  yet  to  make,  will  ap- 
pear in  another  section  of  our  Taper. 

ON  FENCES. -No.  I. 

The  ILiwruoKN  is  now,  .ind  has  always  been,  ac- 
counted the  best  plant  of  which  to  form  hedges,  and  it 
is  used  for  that  purpose  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  others.  With  moderate  care  and  good  treatment  it 
will  grow  on  all  soils,  and  in  almost  all  situations.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  raise  a  hedge  to  perfectiou  on  situa- 
tions very  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  such  places  other  trees  have  been  occasionallv  sub- 
stituted with  success,  such  as  the  Beech,  Larch,  Holly, 
Hornbeam,  i:c.  ;  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  we  see 
these  trees  forming  hedges  inclosing  cultivated  lands. 

The  Hawthorn  prefers  a  moderately  dry  soil,  and 
flourishes   on   loamy   sandy  gravelly  districts  ;  but  in 


marshy  lands,  where  the  water  is  stagnant,  it  soon  be- 
comes overrun  with  Moss,  and  assiiines  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. The  Birch,  Alder,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  will 
flouiish  in  such  situations,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
the  Thorn.  They  will  bear  cutting  and  trimming,  and 
may  be  kept  within  reasonable  boiibds.  The  Hawthorn 
is  commonly  raised  from  seed.  At  about  two  years' 
growth  it  should  be  fraiisplanled  from  the  seed-bed,  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  least  tivo  years  more  before  being 
used. 

Before  planting  a  Ijuickset  hedge  fbe  gfound  should, 
if  possible,  receive  some  cultivation.  The  common 
practice  of  cutting  out  sods  from  where  the  ditch  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  turning  them  upside  down  on  the 
sward  where  it  is  intended  the  bank  shall  be  on  which 
the  futtire  fence  is  to  grow,  and  then  planting  the  quicks 
atnougst  the  soil  in  the  heart  of  the  upper  sod,  or  upon 
the  sward  of  the  land  just  under  it,  is  not  a  good  plan, 
unless  the  land  be  of  sliperior  quality.  On  rich  land,  no 
doubt, fences  will  grow  htjir^-ver  planted,  provided  they  be 
kept  clean  afterwards.  Ah  instance  of  the  success  of 
such  a  plan  is  within  200  yards  of  the  place  where  I 
write,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  section 
showing  the  width  of  land  occupied  by  it. 
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there,  and  the  soil  taken  from  b  should  be  placed  over 
it,  and  the  turf  may  then  be  replaced.  The  quicks,  if 
not  previously  plai  ted,  may  then  be  set  in  two  rows 
11  inches  apart,  with  their  ends  projecting  about  ]  inch. 
This  method  is  rather  more  expensive  than  the 
former,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
The  rows,  when  the  plants  have  taken  root,  will  be 
generally  9  or  10  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  about 
6  inches  asunder,  arranged  so  that  no  two  shall  be  oppo- 
site. If  good  plants  were  carefully  selected,  I  think 
that  an  interval  of  6  inches  is  too  Kttle  ;  they  might  be 
10  or  12  inches  apart  — John  Uravender,  F.G.S. 


On  naturally  dry  soil  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  ditch 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  surplus  water,  and  experi- 
ence shows  that  a  ditch  is  not  required  merely  as  a 
helper  to  the  hedge,  or  as  a  secondary  fence.  On  all 
soils  that  are  not  visited  with  a  surplus  of  stagnant  water 
the  quicks  should  be  planted  on  the  level  sui'face,  if 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  sod  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  thin,  and  greater  depth  required,  the 
mould  should  be  turned  over  from  off  the  place  where  it 
has  been  usual  to  put  a  ditch  on  to  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  plant  the  hedge.  Thus  quicks  may  be 
planted  on  the  surface  or  on  a  double  depth  of  surface 
soil  where  needed,  without  making  ditches  and  banks. 
In  places  where  ditches  are  really  necessary,  the  rubble, 
stones,  and  clay  from  the  bottom  of  them  should  not  be 
made  use  of  to  pile  up  a  bank  on  which  to  plant  a  hedge. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  is  sometimes  such  as  to  require 
ditches  to  be  made  and  sunk  deep  into  a  worthless  sub- 
soil ;  in  such  eases,  if  no  other  means  are  apparent  or 
practical  of  getting  rid  of  the  untempered  clay,  stones, 
&c.,  they  should  be  bm-ied  behind  the  hedge  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  a  little  further  on. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  and  fence  figured  above  will 
be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  fisure  with  the 
scale.  The  quicks  were  planted  in  JIarch,  1S43,  in  two 
rows  on  the  bank  after  the  top  sod  from  the  ditch  had 
been  cut  out  and  turned  over  on  the  sward  of  the  field  ; 
these  rows  were  planted  9  inches  apart,  and  the  separate 
plants  were  6  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Thev 
were  trimmed  and  cut  back,  and  when  planted  they  pro- 
jected about  an  inch  from  the  sm-face.  The  fence  is 
now  4  feet  high,  and  spreads  over  a  space  3  ft.  6  ins.  in 
width  attwo-thirds  of  its  heitht  from  the  surface.  A  dead 
hedge  was  madejby  theside  of  the  ditch  in  the  pasture-field 
to  protect  the  quicks  from  stock  ;  this  may  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  as  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  the  fence  being  then  strong  enougli  to  retain 
any  kind  of  stock.  This  is  on  a  dry  soil  of  good  quality 
and  it  is  only  on  such  soils  that  this  plan  may  be  ex- 
pected to  answer. 

On  soils  of  an  inferior  and  medium  quality  the  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  good  fence  should 
be  to  set  out  a  width  of  about  6  feet  along  the  course  of 
its  intended  site.  This  width  should  then  be  dug  over, 
turning  up  the  top  soil  only.  Tlie  turf  should  be 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  with  the  spade.  From  the 
side  on  which  the  ditch  is  to  be  made,  then  remove  the 
top  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches,  and  place  it 
where  the  fence  is  to  stand.     In  the  following  diagram 


the  part  dug  over  will  be  the  space  marked  «  u,  and  tlie 
upper  portion  marked  a  will  be  formed  by  the  removal 
of  the  soil  just  described.  The  quicks  may  be  plauted 
then  or  left  tUl  the  ditch  be  finished.  The  turf  from 
the  space  marked  4,  about  4  feet  wide,  should  then  be 
pared  off  and  rolled  back  on  the  sward,  and  the  top  soil 
should  also  be  thrown  back.  The  ditch  may  then  be 
made  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  the  rubble, 
clay,  or  soil  thrown  over  the  bank  into  the  space  marked 
i,  just  prepared  for  its  reception  ;  it  shoidd  be  levelled 


SP.ADE  L.\BOUE  RECOM.MENDED  IN  PARTI- 
CUL.VR  C.\SES. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  spade  should  be 
used  in  breaking  up  all  sorts  of  waste  Land  and  reducing 
it  to  proper  form  on  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  moss 
of  auy  considerable  thickness  no  other  method  can  be 
used  for  a  good  many  years  after  it  has  been  first  broken 
up,  but  to  dig  it  with  spades.  The  expense  of  the  first 
digging,  and  forming  its  surface,  genesally  costs  from 
21.  10s.  to  3/.  per  acre.  But  for  second  and  after  crops 
it  can  be  delved  for  about  30s.  per  acre.  Waste  land 
that  is  dry,  and  composed  of  earth  or  clay  should  also 
be  dug  up,  and  reduced  to  proper  form  on  the  surface, 
by  spade  work,  as  it  is  generally  so  uneven  on  the  sur- 
face that  it  requires  several  ploughings  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  and  make  its  surface  smooth.  And  where  that 
is  the  case  the  plough  throws  much  of  the  surface  mould 
into  the  low  places,  and  leaves  nothing  but  subsoil  on 
the  heights.  But  when  the  spade  is  used  the  small 
quantity  of  soil  that  is  on  the  ground  is  preserved  upper- 
most, with  the  lime  or  other  manure  that  may  have 
been  applied.  And  when  the  spade  is  iised,  the  soil  is 
opened  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  while  by  the  plough  it 
is  not  opened  more  than  3  or  6  inches.  Such  additional 
depth  of  soil  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  ground  in 
after  cropping.  For  if  the  soil  were  opened  deeper 
than  S  inches  at  first,  the  small  portion  of  soil  above 
that  had  been  meUorated  by  the  weather,  would  be  too 
much  swallowed  up  with  the  subsoil  raised  over  or 
among  it. 

1.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the 
arable  districts  of  Scotland,  is  chiefly  composed  of  clay, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  and  much  of 
it  is  so  firm  and  solid  that  water  does  not  readily  filter 
deeper  than  the  plough  reaches,  nor  the  roots  of  crops 
penetrate  the  hard  unbroken  subsoil.  To  remedy  that 
defect  in  the  arable  land,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
trench  or  open  up  some  p.^rt  of  the  EubsoU,  in  order  to 
give  the  roots  of  the  crops  greater  range  of  pasture, 
'rhis  is,  next  to  furrow  draining,  the  most  important 
improvement  of  modern  discovery  on  land.  Some  in- 
genious gentlemen  have  invented  subsoil  ploughs,  and 
other  apparatus,  for  breaking  up  the  subsoil  of  such 
land,  and  other's  have  begun  to  trench  or  open  it  by 
spade  work  ;  and  the  point  of  inquiry  necessary  to  be 
ascertained,  is,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  accomplishing  that  necessary  improvement 
on  the  soil,  of  all  land  that  abounds  ndth  clay,  and  where 
the  subsoU  is  too  firm  and  too  sterile  to  give  due  scope 
to  the  roots  of  cereal  crops  1 

2.  Laud  that  is  to  be  cropped  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
sometimes  delved  with  spades,  instead  of  being  ploughed, 
and  when  that  is  done  to  the  crop,  the  delved  ground  is 
generally  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  productive 
of  grain  than  wheu  the  same  land  is  ploughed.  Land 
that  has  been  in  crop  the  preceding  year  has  been  gene- 
rally delved  for  5d.  per  faU,  or  iOs.  per  acre,  and  pasture 
laud  for  Sid.  per  fall ;  but  I  have  seeu  that  where  part 
of  a  field  Was  delved,  and  another  portion  of  the  same 
field  that  was  every  way  of  similar  quality,  and  in 
equally  good  condition,  had  been  ploughed,  that  part  of 
the  field  that  had  been  delved  yielded  at  the  rate  of  6^ 
bolls  of  Oats  for  every  4  boUs  yielded  by  that  part  of 
the  field  that  was  ploughed.  And  as  the  spade  reached 
from  8  to  9  inches  deep,  the  soil  of  that  which  was  delved 
was  deepened  from  2  to  3  inches  more  than  it  could  be 
by  ordinary  ploughing.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
arable  land  can  be  delved,  but  surely  those  who  have 
but  a  few  acres  in  crop  would  find  it  their  interest  to 
employ  labourers  to  delve  their  land,  rather  than  to  pay 
the  ordinary  rates  for  ploughing  it.  And  even  farmers 
who  have  horses,  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  have 
all  tb.eir  arable  laud  delved  once,  in  order  to  deepen  the 
soil  2  or  3  inches,  if  it  is  not  to  be  trenched  or  deepened 
otherwise.  '  — 

3.  When  ordinary  clay  land  is  to  be  cropped  with 
Potatoes  or  Turnips,  instead  of  the  usual  way  of  clear- 
ing the  ridges  level  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  winter, 
allowing  it  to  lie  in  sleep  over  winter  and  spring,  and 
giving  it  2  or  3  ploughings  and  karrowiugs  before  the 
drills  are  formed,  it  is  submitted  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  dig  the  laud  with  spades  about  8  or  9  inches 
deep,  in  the  autum,  leave  it  exposed  to  the  frosts  and 
thaws  of  winter  and  spring,  and  it  would  need  no  other 
preparation  for  being  drilled,  except  a  double-tin  of 
liarrowing.  The  2  or  3  inches  of  subsoil  raised  by  the 
spade  beyond  the  depth  of  ordinary  ploughing,  would 
be  so  much  mehorated  by  the  frost,  as  to  be  favourable 
to  a  Potato  crop,  as  they  delight  in  new  ground  ;  the 
Potato  crop  would  be  considerably  increased  by  the  new 
soil  dug  up — the  crop  of  Wheat  or  Oats  following  the 
Potatoes,  would  be  improved — and  even  the  Rye-grass 
and  Clover  for  the  third  crop  would  be  rich,  owing  to 
the  soil  being  cleaned  of  weeds,  while  the  soil,  being 
deepened  to  the  extent  of  3  inches,  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive ever  after.  And  aU  this  may  be  accomplished 
without  the  smallest  expense.     For  the  -delving  would 
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not  cost  more  tlian  tlie  three  or  four  ploughiugs  and 
harrowiiigs,  while  ground  that  has  been  delved  to  tlie 
depth  of  8  or  9  inches  would  not  be  so  much  injured  by 
winter  rains,  as  that  where  the  ridges  had  been  cloven, 
and  the  soil  lain  in  sleep  for  several  months.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  8  or  'J  inches  is  not  a  proper  depth  of 
soil  for  arable  land,  which  ought  to  bo  from  12  to  15 
inches  deep.  But  surely  3  inches  added  to  the  depth  of 
the  soil  is  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  it  would 
te  easy  to  deepen  it  a  few  inches  more,  by  making  a 
grubber  follow  the  plough  the  next  time  the  land  was  in 
crop,  which  would  only  cost  about  155.  per  acre.  jVnd 
it  is  surely  better  to  deepen  the  soil  by  piece-meal  than 
to  turn  up  10  or  12  inches  of  sterile  subsoil  at  once 
"where  the  meliorated  soil  is  only  from  4  to  G  inches  in 
thickness,  j 

4.  Even  where  the  ridges  are  high  and  crooked,  it  is 
better  to  bring  the  surface  to  right  shape  by  spade  work 
than  by  ploughing.  For  when  done  with  the  plough  the 
whole  rich  soil  on  the  surface  is  turned  into  the  furrows, 
and  nothing  left  on  the  ridges  but  barren  subsoil.  In  con- 
clusion, I  am  convinced  that  spade  labour  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  all  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  ; 
and  that  by  doing  so  many  farmers  might  keep  one 
horse  fewer,  which  would  be  a  saving  of  about  30/.  per 
annum  ;  while  by  preparing  the  Potato  and  Turnip  land 
by  delving,  the  soil  of  a  whole  farm  might  be  deepened 
and  rendered  much  more  productive  in  eight  or  twelve 
years,  and  that  without  \d.  of  additional  expense  to 
either  laird  or  tenant  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
great  profit  of  both.  Delving  as  a  preparation  for  Potato 
and  Turnip  crops,  while  it  would  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  with  three  or 
four  ploughiugs  and  liarrowings,  would  certainly  bring 
an  increased  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  of  every  succeeding 
crop.  While  by  resuming  a  grubber  after  the  plough 
the  next  time  the  land  was  ploughed  for  cropping, 
which  would  only  cost  about  l-5s.  per  acre,  the  ground 
would  be  more  completely  trenched  or  deepened  in  the 
soil  than  when  the  subsoil  plough,  with  all  its  costly 
apparatus,  has  operated  on  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capabilities,  and  at  more  than  10  times  the  expense  of 
the  very  simple  and  homely  method  here  recommended. 
The  spade  is  like  the  sling  from  wliich  the  stone  was 
thrown  that  killed  Goliah  of  Gath,  compared  to  the  very 
ingenious,  complex,  and  costly  apparatus  of  a  modern 
subsoil  ploughing  machine,  with  all  its  trappings  ;  but, 
like  the  sling,  the  spade  does  its  work  to  good  purpose. 
—  W,  Alton,  ill  the  Ayrshire  Agrioulturisl ;  abridged. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOP. 
[In  answer  to  the  request  of  a  correspondent  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  we  take  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lishing the  following  extract  from  "  Rham's  Dictionary 
of  the  Farm  " — a  work  of  great  value  to  the  farmer.] 
.  "The  Hop  is  a  slender  climbing  plant,which  requires  a 
very  rich  mellow  soil  and  careful  cuUiv.itiou.  It  is  very 
tender,  and  the  produce  is  precarious,  sometimes  giviu"  a 
great  profit  to  the  grower,  and  at  other  times  failing  alto- 
gether. The  greatest  quantity  of  Hops  is  raised  in  Kent, 
but  the  finest  quality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham 
in  Surrey.  The  soil  of  a  Hop-garden  must  be  ricli  to  a 
considerable  depth,  or  made  so  artificially.  The  sub- 
soil must  be  dry  and  sound  ;  a  poi-ous  rocky  subsoil, 
covered  with  2  or  3  feet  of  good  vegetable  mould,  is  the 
best  for  Hops.  The  exposure  should  be  toward.^;  the 
south,  on  th.e  slope  of  a  hill,  or  in  a  well-sheltered 
valley.  Old  rich  pastures  make  the  best  Hop-gardens. 
They  should  be  dug  two  or  more  spits  deep,  and  the 
sods  buried  at  the  bottom,  where  they  will  gradually 
decay  and  aflTord  nourishment  to  the  slender  roots  of 
the  plants,  which  strike  deep.  A  vei^  large  quantity  of 
the  richest  rotten  dung,  at  least  100  cubic  yards  per 
acre,  should  bo  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  re- 
peated ploughtngs,  till  it  is  entirely  decomposed  and 
produces  that  dark  tint  which  is  the  sure  sign  of  an 
abundance  of  humus.  The  ground]  should  be  prepared 
by  laying  it  up  with  the  spade  in  high  ridges  before 
winter,  to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  the  frost.  A  succession  of  green  crops, 
such  as  Rye  cut  green  or  fed  off  with  sheep,  early 
Turnips  fed  off  in  autumn,  or  spring  Tares,  are  an 
excellent  preparation,  by  cleaning  the  land.  It  is  better 
to  be  two  or  even  three  years  in  preparing  the  ground 
and  getting  it  perfectly  clean,  than  to  plant  the  Hops 
ina  foul  or  unprepared  soil.  The  young  plants  are 
.  raised  in  beds,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed  ;  but  it  is 
more  usual  to  plant  the  young  shoots  which  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  old  plants.  They  are  laid 
down  in  tire  earth  till  they  strike,  when  they  are  cut  oft' 
and  planted  in  the  nursery-bed.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  have  only  one  sort  of  Hops  in  a  plantation,  that  they 
may  all  ripen  at  the  same  time  ;  but  where  there  are 
very  extensive  Hop-grounds  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
have  an  earlier  and  a  later  sort  in  different  divisions, 
so  that  they  may  be  picked  in  succession.  The  varie- 
ties most  esteemed  are  the  Grape  Hop,  the  White  Vine, 
and  the  Golden  Hop.  The  ground  having  been  pre- 
pared for  planting,  it  is  divided  by  parallel  lines,  six 
or  more  feet  apart,  and  short  sticks  are  inserted  into 
the  ground  along  these  lines  at  6  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  alternate  in  the  rows,  as  is  fre- 
quently done  with  Cabbage-plants  in  gardens.  At  each 
stick  a  hole  is  dug  2  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  which 
is  filled  lightly  with  the  earth  dug  out,  together  with  a 
compost  prepared  with  dung,lime,aud  earth,  well  mixed 
by  repeated  turning.  Fresh  dung  should  never  be 
applied  to  Hops.  Three  plants  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  this  hole  6  inches  asunder,  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle.     A  watermg  with  liquid  raanm-e  greatly  assists 


their  taking  root,  and  they  soon  begin  to  sho\v  bines. 
A  stick  3  or  4  feet  long  is  then  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
the  three  plants,  and  the  bines  are  tied  to  these  with 
twine  or  the  shreds  of  Russia  mats,  till  they  lay  hold 
and  twine  round  them.  During  their  growth  the  ground 
is  well  hoed  and  forked  up  around  the  roots,  and  some 
of  the  fine  mould  is  thrown  around  the  stems.  In 
favourable  seasons  a  few  Hops  may  be  picked  from 
these  yimng  plants  in  the  autumn,  but  in  general  there 
is  nothing  the  first  year.  Early  in  November  the 
ground  is  carefully  dug  with  the  spade,  and  the  earth, 
beijig  turned  towards  the  plants,  is  left  so  all  thewinter. 
In  the  second  year,  early  in  spring,  the  hillocks  around 
the  plants  are  opened,  and  the  roots  examined.  The 
last  year's  shoots  arc  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  main 
stem,  and  all  the  suckers  quite  close  to  it.  The  suckers 
form  an  agreeable  vegetable  for  the  table,  dressed  like 
Asparagus.  The  earth  is  pressed  round  the  roots,  and 
the  cut  parts  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  A  pole 
about  12  feet  long  is  tlien  firndy  stuck  into  the  ground 
near  the  plants  ;  to  this  the  bines  are  led  and  tied  as 
they  shoot,  till  they  have  taken  hold  of  it.  If  by  any 
accident  the  bine  leaves  the  pole,  it  should  bo  carefully 
brought  back  to  it,  and  tied  till  it  takes  hold  again.  A 
stand  ladder  should  be  at  hand  to  do  this,  when  the 
bine  has  acquired  some  height.  The  ground  being  well 
hoed  and  the  earth  raised  round  the  plants,  the  produce 
this  year  will  average  4  cwts.  per  acre,  if  the  season  is 
favourable.  Some  Hop-planters  plough  up  or  dig  the 
ground  before  winter  j  others  prefer  doing  it  in  spring, 
in  order  not  to  hasten  the  shooting,  which  weakens  the 
plants.  The  same  operations  of  pruning  the  shoots, 
manuring,  and  placing  poles,  which  were  performed  the 
precednig  year,  are  carefully  repeated.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  proportion  the  lehgth  of  the  poles 
to  the  probable  strength  of  the  bines  ;  fc*r  if  the  pole  is 
too  long,  it  draws  up  the  bine,  and  makes  it  bear  less  ; 
if  it  is  too  short,  the  bines  entangle  when  they  get  beyond 
the  poles,  and  cause  confusion  in  the  picking.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  flower  containing  the  seed  will  be  of  a  fine 
straw  colour,  turning  to  a  brown  ;  it  is  then  in  per- 
fectidn.  When  it  is  over-ripe  it  acquires  a  darker  tint. 
No  time  is  now  lost,  and  as  many  hands  are  procured  as 
can  be  set  a-picking ;  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  go  out  of  the  towns  in  the  Hopping  season, 
and  earn  good  wages  in  the  Hop  plantations.  During 
the  picking  they  sleep  in  barns  and  outhouses.  In 
the  picking,  the  poles  are  taken  down,  and  the  stems 
cut  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  if  they  were  cut  shorter 
it  would  weaken  the  root,  by  causing  it  to  bleed. 
The  poles  are  laid  sloping  over  a  frame  of  strong  wood 
9  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  supported  by  legs  3  feet 
high  ;  this  is  called  a  bin.  A  piece  of  coarse  cloth  is 
fixed  to  this  frame  by  hooks,  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  whicli 
does  not  reach  the  ground.  Three  men  or  women,  or 
four  boys  or  girls,  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bin, 
and  pick  the  Hops  from  two  poles  at  a  time.  Where 
they  are  very  careful  of  the  quality  of  the  Hops,  as  at 
Farnham,  they  divide  them  into  thi*ee  sorts  :  the  green, 
which  are  not  quite  ripe  ;  the  light  yellow-brown  which 
are  in  perfection  ;  and  the  very  dark,  which  are  past 
their  prime.  Some  go  even  further,  and  make  several 
qualities  according  to  colour  and  fragrance  :  for  this 
purpose  there  are  several  baskets.  The  dew  should  be 
off  entirely  before  they  begin;  for  otherwise  the  Hops 
might  become  musty,  or  take  too  long  drying,  and  lose 
their  fragrance.  The  Hops  when  picked  are  dried  on  a 
hair  cloth  in  a  kiln.  When  they  appear  sufficiently  dry 
at  bottom  they  are  turned  ;  it  is  however  thought  by 
some  Hop-driers  that  the  turning  of  the  Hops  is  apt  to 
injure  then],  and  that  it  is  best  not  to  do  so;  but  in 
order  that  the  upper  part  may  be  dried  equally  with 
the  lower,  a  wooden  cover  lined  with  tin  plates  is  let 
down  over  the  Hops  on  the  hair  cloth,  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  ;  this  reverberates  the  heat,  and 
the  whole  is  dried  equally.  The  heat  must  be  carefully 
regulated  in  order  that  it  may  not  alter  the  colour. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  Hops  become  brittle  and  rub 
off  easily,  they  are  sufficiently  dried.  They  are  then  laid 
in  heaps  on  the  floor,  where  they  imdergo  a  very  slight 
heating.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  they  are  bagged. 
This  is  done  through  a  round  hole  25  or  30  inches  in 
diameter,  made  in  the  floor  of  the  loft  where  the  Hops 
are  laid.  Under  this  hole  is  a  bag,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  drawn  through  the  hole,  and  kept  open  by  a  hoop  to 
which  it  is  made  fast.  The  hoop  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  hole,  and  the  bag  remains  suspended  ;  a  hand- 
ful of  Hops  is  now  put  into  each  corner  of  the  bag,  and 
there  tied  firmly  by  a  cord.  A  bushel  or  two  ofHops 
are  put  into  the  bag,  and  a  man  gets  into  it  to  tread  the 
Hops  tight.  The  bag  does  not  reach  the  floor  below. 
As  the  Hops  are  packed  by  the  feet,  more  are  continu- 
ally added  till  the  bag  is  full.  It  is  now  taken  off  the 
hoop,  and  filled  up  with  the  hands  as  tight  as  possible. 
The  corners  are  stuffed  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  partly 
sewn  up,  and  tied  as  the  lower  corners  were  ;  when 
sewed  close  and  tight,  it  is  stored  in  a  dry  place  till  the 
Hops  are  wanted  for  sale.  The  crop  of  the  third  year 
will  aver.age  8  cwt.  per  acre.  In  some  very  extra- 
ordinary seasons,  on  good  land,  15  cwt.  have  been 
picked  per  acre  :  in  Flanders,  where  they  manure  with 
urine  and  the  emptyings  of  privies,  this  is  not  an  un- 
common produce.  Rape-cakes,  malt-dust,  and  woollen 
rags  are  used  with  good  success  in  Hop-grounds  :  bones 
have  been  tried,  but  with  an  uncertain  result.  The 
Hop  is  a  dioecious  plant,  i.e.  some  of  the  individuals  axe 
male  plants,  and  others  female,  wdiieh  have  respectively 
flowers  of  a  different  construction  and  of  different 
habitudes,  The  male  or  staminiferous  flowers,  which 
grow  on  stalks  quite  distinct  from  the  female  flowers, 


prepare  the  pollen,  or  fertilising  dust,  and  afterwards 
wither  away,  when  this  dust  has  escaped  from  the 
anthers,  and  been  committed  to  the  air,  to  be  by  it  con- 
veyed to  the  female  flowers.  The  female  flowers  are  in 
the  form  of  strobuli,  or  cones,  consisting  of  scales, 
which  have  at  their  base  the  germ  of  the  future  seed, 
and  which  have  the  habit  of  enlarging,  as  the  scales  of 
the  Fir-cones  do,  more  particularly  after  the  fertilisation 
of  the  ovule,  or  future  seed,  by  a  quantity  of  the  pollen 
falling  upon  it.  Though  the  pollen,  from  its  extreme 
lightness,  can  be  wafted  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
some  seeds  in  each  cone  may  be  eo  fertilised,  yet  it 
would  be  well  to  rear  a  number  of  the  male  plants 
among  the  others,  or  along  the  hedges  of  the  Hop- 
giu-dens,  to  ensure  the  fertilisation  of  all  the  seeds. 
But  as  the  farmers  observe  that  the  floivers  of  the  male 
(termed,  in  Kent,  seedling,  blind,  or  wild  Hop  ;  in  Sus- 
sex, buck,  or  cock  Hop)  wither  away,  they  generally 
extirpate  them  at  the  digging  season,  as  unfruitful  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground.  That  this  is  an  error  may  be 
proved  in  various  ways,  but  an  appeal  to  the  result  of 
an  opposite  practice  is  the  most  convincing.  A  bushel 
of  Hops,  collected  fi-om  plants  of  the  fourth  year',  raised 
from  seed,  weighed  36  pounds,  there  being  male  plants 
near ;  a  second  instance,  where  the  plants  were  raised 
from  cuttings,  weighed  35  pounds  ;  while  a  bushel, 
grown  in  a  garden  where  the  male  plants  were  always 
eradicated,  weighed  only  22  pounds.  Besides  the 
greater  quantity  of  Hops  thus  obtained,  the  aroma  is 
much  greater  (the  luputin,  on  which  the  aroma  depends, 
is  considered  by  Planche  to  be  the  unappropriated 
pollen  dust  which  has  alighted  on  the  scale  of  the 
females),  and  the  strength  of  the  bitter  much  greater. 
After  tlie  period  when  the  males  have  elaborated  the 
pollen,  and  the  strobuli  of  the  females  begun  to  enlarge, 
the  males  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  stalks  employed  to 
make  cordage  for  Hop-bags  against  the  followingliarvest. 
In  1760  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  premiums  for 
cloth  made  from  the  Hop-bine.  (Lance's  "  Golden 
Farmer,"  London,  1831.)  The  poles  are  an  expensive 
article  ;  those  of  the  Chestnut  are  the  most  durable, 
and  also  the  dearest.  They  should  be  put  into  a  shed 
during  winter :  where  this  cannot  be  done  they  are 
placed  on  end  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  leaning  against 
each  other.  If  the  tops  of  these  cones  had  a  cap 
of  thatch,  it  would  greatly  protect  them  from  the 
weather  :  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  soak  them 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  accordingto  Kyan's 
patent,  remains  yet  to  be  proved  ;  but  if  it  should 
preserve  them,  every  extensive  Hop-grower  should 
have  a  tank  for  the  purpose." 


i'fome  Correspondence. 

Improper   Use  of  Guano.— At  the  great  Jesuit  con- 
vent La  Merced,  at  St.  Diego,   Upper  California,  the 
Jesuits  have  known  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Monsieur  La  Talle,. 
lately  sent  there  as  an  inquirer  by  the  Colonial  OflSce, 
had  opportunities  of  speaking  with  the  Superior  on  the 
subject.     He  relates  that  after  the  use  of  guano  for 
several  years   (four  or  five),  the  soil,  naturally  fertile 
and  very  like  that  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Nor- 
folk, becomes  rapidly  exhausted,  and  Unable  to  yield 
even  a  meagre  crop  ;  so  that,  while  tinder  (lie  influence 
of  guano,  the  crop   was  no   less   than   1 20   bushels  of 
Indian  Corn  per  acre  (considerably  more  than  double 
the  crop  yielded  by  prime  land  in  Louisiana  and  the 
Arkansas),  yet  after  a  short  period  of  such  exhausting 
treatment,  the  nutritions  properties  of  the  earth  become 
worn  out,  and  the  soil  literally  (and  witliout  any  figure 
of  figure  of  speech)  barren.     In  California  the  proprie- 
tors are  possessed  of  so  extensive  a  territory,  that  the  loss 
of  the  land  is  to  them  a  matter  of  little  moment.    Besides 
this,  they  have  a  well-arranged  system  of  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  they  convey  water  over  the  land  which 
has  ceased  to  be  fertile,  and  a  cooling  deposit  from  the 
flood  takes  jilace  ;  so  that,  although  the  soil  is  far  from 
recovering  its  original  value,  yet  after  a  rest  of  two  or 
three  years,  and  this  treatment,  it  forms  available  pas- 
ture land.     It  should  be  further  explained  that  the  Je- 
suits, who  wish  to  surround  their  dwellings  with  pleasing 
verdure,  never  use  guano  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
residences.     M.  La  Talle  thinks  that  the  lesson  to  be 
gained  from  these  facts  is — not  the  entire  abandonment 
of  guano,  but  the  sparing  use  of  it,  and  its  apjilicafion 
chiefly  to   those  soils   which,   in  the   language  of  our 
farmers,  are  called  the  "  cold  clays,"  and  seem  pecu- 
liarly in  need  of  so  searching  and  powerful  a  stimulant  ; 
but  he  recommends  its  use  in  conjunction  with  liquid 
manure,  and  thinks  it  ought  always  to  be  sparingly  ap- 
plied.    Knowing  from  practical  experience  the  extent 
to  which  this  manure  is  coining  into  vogue,  and  that 
some  farmers  are  thoughtlessly  applying  it  to  land  of 
every  description  and  in  large  quantities,  hopiiig  for  an 
early  and  large  return,  I  ha-ve  thought  it  my  duty  not  to 
conceal  these  facts  from  the  public.^  TV.  JS.  J. 

Propriehj  i>f  Employing  Sufficient  Labour  on  Farms, 
— I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  your  columns 
the  occasional  letters  of  "  Falcon  ; "  and  though,  per- 
haps, his  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  practical  farming  may  occasionally  expose  him  to 
an  angry  lecture  (see  page  6G3),  yet  I  am  persuaded 
he  has  got  hold  of  the  main  fault  in  Our  present  agricul- 
tural system,  viz,  the  non-investiilent  of  sufficient 
capital  per  acre  in  the  prosecution  of  farming — tliis  itself 
being  an  effect  of  other  causes,  wdiich  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  allude  to.  I  take  the  liberty  Of  sending  you  an  ex- 
tract from  tlie  "Farmers'  Magazine,"  of  1&40,  illus- 
trating the  importance  of  employing  a  Sufficiency  -of 
labour  on  the  land  : — ''  The  day  before  our  arrival  at 
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New  York  we  spoke  three  ships,  all,  like  our  own,  from 
Liverpool  to  that  port,  with  cargoes  of  British  manu- 
facture ;  as  we  sailed  past  them,  I  was  complimenting 
our  captain  on  the  evident  superiority  of  his  ship  or  his 
seamanship,  when  he  interrupted  me, '  You  are  mis- 
taken, sir  ;  this  ship  is  not  a  very  fast  sailer,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  captains  of  those  three  vessels  under- 
stand seamanship  quite  as  well  as  I  do  ;  rather  congra- 
tulate me  on  my  good  forture  in  beiug  employed  by  a 
merchant  who  possesses  practical  common  sense,  with 
judgment  to  see  his  interest,  and  liberality  to  act  up  to 
his  judgment ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  ships  in  this 
trade  are,  in  general,  little  more  than  half  manned,  he 
allows  me  a  more  numerous  and  superior  crew,  and  I  am 
sure  he  gains  money  by  it ;  the  three  ships  we  passed 
were  all  more  or  less  disabled  in  their  rigging,  doubtless 
from  an  insufficiency  of  hands  to  take  in  sail  during 
sudden  squalls,  whilst  I  have  not  had  a  rag  split  or  car- 
ried away ;  with  an  insufficient  crew,  especially  when 
harassed  by  a  continuance  of  rough  weather,  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  proper  advantage  even  of  favourable 
breezes ;  before  he  can  hoist  and  trim  his  light  sails, 
the  breeze  he  should  have  carried  with  him  has  passed 
away,  and  it  would  be  manifest  imprudence  at  night,  or 
m  a  gale  of  wind,  to  carry  proper  sail.'  In  illustration 
ofj  his  argument  he  cited  numerous  cases,  each  tending 
to  prove  the  great  advantage  as  respected  not  only 
speed  and  safety,  but  economy,  of  a  ship  being  well 
manned.  _  Every  observation  of  this  intelligent  captain 
applied  with  equal  force  to  agriculture  ;  the  farmer  and 
the  sailor  are  alike  dependent  on  the  changes  of  the 
•weather  ;  in  thousands  of  instances  I  have  known  crops 
much  injured,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  sowing  of 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel,  &c.,  entirely  lost, 
by  an  insufficiency  of  hands  to  seize  the  lucky  hour. 
Providence  dispenses  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand, 
■whilst  man,  self-willed,  ignorant,  or  presumptuous,  and 
above  all  parsimonious,  neglects  to  seize  the  golden  op- 
portunity, the  proffered  bounty  ;  hence  the  perpetual 
complaints  of  unpropitious  seasons.  Before  I  adopted 
spade  husbandry,  like  my  neighbours,  I  was  often 
-'  Harry  behind  ;'  the  genial  showers  had  passed  away 
before  the  seed  iwas  sown  ;  dependent  on  strolling 
mowers,  the  favourable  season  was  lost ;  bad  hay,  made 
at  double  cost,  was  the  natural  consequence  ;  not  being 
able  to  spare  a  few  hands  to  destroy  Docks  and  Thistles 
before  their  seeds  were  ripe,  or  to  brush  the  fences 
abounding  with  weeds,  my  fallows  suffered.  But  since 
I  have  employed  a  number  of  spadesmen,  whose  time 
IS  ahyays  profitably  occupied  in  trenching,  levelling, 
■draining,  or  other  spade  work,  when  not  still  more  ad- 
vantageously called  away  to  those  various  agricultural 
operations  which,  to  be  done  profitably,  should  be  done 
mstantly,  whilst  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  principle 
operates  as  a  '  save-all ;'  time  is  never  wasted,  oppor- 
tunity is  never  lost ;  since  adopting  it  my  crops  have 
seldom  failed,  and  seasons  have  never  been  unpropitious 
or  unprofitable  ;  the  an.\iety  which  farming  formerly 
occasioned  I  feel  no  longer." — M.S. 

Gold  of  Pleasure.— I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  in- 
form me  whether  you  or  your  correspondents  know 
anythmg  of  the  Camelina  sativa  -or  Gold  of  Pleasure. 
It  13  said  to  have  great  fattening  properties  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  I  know  it  to  be  most  productive,  from 
having  tried  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed  this  summer. 
A  farmer  near  Somerton  sowed  3i  lbs.  of  it,  and  his 
son  tells  me  that  the  produce  was  600  cwt.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  said  to  produce  an  excellent  oil.  It  may 
be  sown  on  poor  hnd.— George  Rous,  Laverton,  Beclc- 
ington. 

Seed  Wheal.— From  reading  a  Leading  Article  in  the 
Agricultural  Gaxette  of  Saturday  last,  1  am  induced  to 
give  you  my  method  of  treating  seed  Wheat,  and  I 
have  never  yet  grown  a  smutty  ear,  although  the  seed  I 
iave  used  has  sometimes  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  smut  balls.  Two  or  three  days  before  sow- 
ing I  mix  in  a  large  tub  a  quantity  of  strong  liquid 
manure  (the  drainings  from  yard  manure  taken  from  a 
tank;,  with  as  much  common  salt  as  it  will  hold  in  so- 
'!'!■,„  ,  *'"^  mixture  I  immerse  the  seed  Wheat 
about  12  hours  (the  light  corn  is  skimmed  off  and  re- 
jected). It  IS  then  taken  out,  drained  through  a  basket 

^bnllt        i'  immediately  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the 

rii-d-  fTvf  '"^""^i  *™""-  A  fi"«  «!«™  is  used  to 
get  nd  of  the  superfluous  lime  ;  it  is  then  fit  for  dril- 

v^L       i"?"  ''".^^tensive  cultivator  who  has  for  many 

i\L  "f   ^"''  ??'?-^P'  =°'''P'=™'  '«y'  'he  corn  beiug  afte/- 

Iver  t  "'*  '"°"  '  """^  ''^  1"^^  '^^^"r'^'l  ■"«  that  he 
iiever  grew  any  smutty  corn.-^.  Notman. 

Eggs  will  keep  longer  and  better  in  salt  than  in  any 
other  way.-  W.  Saimye,  Sioaffham.  ^ 

^J.^^A\^tT^y!"i  S.""-"-—^^  ^PP'^"''^  *"  ""=  somewhat 
ff  ^nU  /■^'i^  "•,?  '"J^'^y  '""'<='<='!  «"  ■•■'"d  hy  game, 
IS   spoken  of  m  Parliament,  and  in  publications  gene' 


mediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  very  painful  circumstanc* 
to  me.  I  have  one  three-acre  Grass-field,  which  I  have 
been  petting  in  every  way  in  my  power,  in  hopes  of 
having  a  good  crop  of  Grass  ;  the  land  is  of  that  nature, 
though  drained,  that  a  horse's  foot  going  rapidly  over  it 
would  leave  a  deep  indentation  ;  conceive  then  what  I 
feel  when  I  hear  the  lound  of  the  horn,  and  know  the 
next  minute  may  bring  fifty  country  squires  galloping 
down  my  hill,  in  the  manly  pursuit  of  running  a  poor 
animal  till  it  be  heart-broken.  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  cottager  in  this  village  who  ventures  to  plant  Greens 
for  winter,  knowing  that  what  he  sows  he  will  not  reap; 
and  they  are  not  tenants  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
many  of  them  living  in  their  own  cottages  with  small 
gardens.  The  assistance  which  you  have  rendered  to  the 
small  allotment  tenant  is  not  complete  until  you  have 
made  our  great  men  ashamed  of  encroaching  upon  the 
innocent  amusements  and  lawful  enjoyments  of  their 
poorer  neighbours. — Fair  Play. 

Potato  Washer.— 1\\<i  annexed  sketch  of  a  machine 
for  washmg  Potatoes,  which  is  used  in  Nottinghamshire, 
may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is  easily 
made  by  any  village  workman,  and  will  be  found  very 
effectual.  It  is  simply  a]churn-like  cylinder,  with  spen 
bars  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
Potatoes  from  falling  through,  except  very  small  ones, 
the  lower  part  of  which  as  it  revolves,  passes  through  a 
trough  of  water. 


[Oct.  1L 


•r.ll„  ,.  o  ™„*r  -  ,  .-■'"^'"■>  ""u  in  puDiications  gene- 
rally, as  a  matter  of  interest  only  to  landlords  and  their 

ItZ  M  ?,  °°-  *'  'i'S*^'™'  consideration  seems  to  b^ 
given  to  the  pains  and  penalties  endured  by  the  small 
proprietor  cultivating  his  or  her  little  allotment.  I  h" ve 
a  very  few  acres  of  land,  which  I  employ  for  my  conve- 

TIT^  Ti  ='"""^«'"«°>,  I  l'^™  given  a  great  price  for 
It,  and  I  have  expended  a  large  sum  in  dr»ining  and 
other  improvements.  Last  winter  I  had  15  Annie 
trees  nearly  destroyed  by  hares,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Greens  devoured  by  them.  My  Rye,  too,  which  I  in- 
tended lor  my  little  cow  when  she  calves,  was  very  much 
mjured  by  hares;  also  Brussels  Sprouts  and  young  Gar 
roU,  &c.  &c.  Unpleasant  as  are  these  depredations  1 
suffer  much  more  from  the  dread  of  fox-hunters  The 
announcement  of  a  meeting  of  such  persons  in  the  im- 


It  may  be  made  to  be  easily  unshipped,  like  a  churn, 
or  fixed  more  permanently,  as  in  the  sketch.  Where 
many  Potatoes  are  used,  or  where  it  is  requisite  to  wash 
them  for  starch-making,  it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable 
acquisition.— A/.  J.  B.  [We  have  long  used  a  washer 
similar  to  that  here  figured— differing  from  it,  indeed, 
but  in  one  particular  ;  that  one,  however,  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  arms  here  represented  as  con- 
taining the  sockets  in  which  the  axle  of  the  cylindrical 
frame  revolves,  are  in  our  machine  not  vertical  and 
straight,  but  arched,  and  terminating  in  extremities 
over-hanging  the  ground,  considerably  beyond  the  cis- 
tern to  which  they  are  attached  ;  the  cylinder,  too,  re- 
volves not  in  sockets  pierced  in  these  arms,  but  in  Ys 
at  the  side  of  them  ;  and  after— by  its  revolution— the 
Potatoes  in  it  have  been  cleaned,  chains  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms  are  hooked  into  eyes  on  its  axle, 
and  as  the  rotation  proceeds,  these,  winding  up  on  the' 
axle,  lift  the  cyhnder  out  of  the  water,  and  bring  it  to  a 
position  overhanging  a  box  or  barrow  which  has  been 
placed  beside  the  cistern.  The  trap-door  being  opened, 
the  Potatoes  fall  into  this  barrow  and  are  easily  re- 
moved]. 

Importance  of  Employing  Sufficient  Capital  in 
Farming.— I  must  disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of 
condemning  the  whole  host  of  tenant  farmers,  as  mis- 
chievously asserted  by  Mr.  James  Smeed.  My  remarks 
contained  in  the  Gazette  of  the  13th  of  September,  cau 
only,  by  possibility,  have  reference  to  those  who  either 
hold  farms  too  large  for  their  available  capital,  or 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  a  propitious  season,  which 
this  has  certainly  been  (generally)  throughout  the 
country,  if  we  are  to  believe  local  accounts.  My  com- 
munication of  the  13th  was  written  to  support  argu- 
ments against  "large  farms  with  small  capitals";  on 
this  point  Mr.  James  Smeed  agrees  with  me—cui  bono 
his  facetious  epistle  ?  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  former 
statement,  viz.,  that  vast  quantities  of  gram,  ripe,  and 
fit  for  the  sickle,  were  standing  on  the  ground  in  the 
counties  between  Gloucester  and  London,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  long  after ;  and  also  that  there  were 
very  many  acres  uncut  in  the  counties  between  Glou- 
cester and  Leeds,  on  the  11th  of  September,  which 
ought  to  have  been  stacked.  The  apparent  neglect  of 
the  farmers  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation  with 
strangers  passing  through  the  counties  I  have  mentioned; 
I  attributed  it  to  the  "large  farm  and  small  capital 
system  ; '  others  entertained  diff'erent  opinions  ;  I  gave 
both.  Perhaps  Mr.  James  Smeed  can  account  for  grain 
being  left  so  long  standing  after  it  was  ripe,  which  was 
so  prevalent  this  year  ?  He  must  recollect  that  Brora- 
ston,  St.  Peters,  Thanet,  is  not  all  England,  and  if  he 
was  late  in  getting  in  his  seed,  I  cannot  help  it.  Should 
I  be  alive,  and  well,  I  shall  probably  next  year  look  in 
upon^  Mr.  James  Smeed's  farm,  and  shall,  doubtless, 
fiud  it  a  pattern  of  cultivation.  If  farmers  wish  to 
keep  foreign  grain  out  of  the  market,  they  must  regu- 
late the  supply  according  to  the  demand,  and  not  trust 
the  consumers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  capitalist 
and  monopolist.  I  hope  I  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  wish  to  injure  any  man,  my  object  is  to  prevent 
them  doing  themselves  harm,  if  possible.  My  state- 
ment  relative  to  last  year's  grain  was  from  London, 
pretty  good  authority,  but  I  qualified  it  by  saying  "  if 
true."     I  trust  no  other  tenant  farmers  will  take  offence 


where  none  was  meant.     If  the  editor  of  the  Gardened 
Chronicle  deems  any  of  my  expressions  too  ssvere 
my  letter  of  the  13th,  I  shall  be  happy  to  substitu 
others,  provided  neither  the  sense  is  altered,  nor  n: 
motive  defeated,  viz.,  exposure  of  the  errors  of  "  tl 
large  farm  system,  with  small  capitals."— P.S.  Perhaj 
Mr.  James  Smeed  may  imagine  my  optjc  nerves  wei  ii 
dazzled,  when  I  perceived  fine  Charlock  growing  ijli 
abundance  amongst  the  uncut   grain,  and  the  fallow  li 
covered  with  Coueh-Grass,  Coltsfoot,  Thistles,  and  othe  l 
weeds.     What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  !   want  of  capitr   ., 
to   employ   labour,  or  indifference  about  the  matter 
— Falcon. 

Soap  as  a  Manure.— My  attention  has  been  directc- 
by  a  small  farmer  to  a  very  prolific  patch  of  ground  i 
his  garden,  superior  to  any  other  part  of  it,  althoug 
this  particular_pateh  is  never  manured.  He  tells  me  : 
IS  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  soap-suds  acci  , 
dentally,  but  systematically,  applied  to  this  patch.  ] 
soap  could  be  beneficially  used  as  a  manure.  Govern 
ment  would  doubtless  allow  such  to  be  duty  free,  and 
suppose  a  cheap  article  could  be  manufactured  fror 
fish-oil,  or  any  refuse  animal  fat.  Can  you,  or  any  o 
your  readers,  enlightenhereupon?—^»^ma(eu»-i^armf) 


LICHFIELD  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  AGRI 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sept.  23.— "Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  diggmj 
match.  A  rood  was  alloted  to  each  man,  and  the  tim. 
allowed  was  two  hours.  Most  of  them,  however,  com 
pleted  their  work  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  one  occupy 
ing  an  hour  and  23  minutes  ;  but  one  completed  his  tasl 
in  an  hour  and  seven  minutes.  The  whole  of  the  dig 
ging  was  exceedingly  well  done.  The  judges  were  Mr 
Hanbury,  Mr.  Wyley,  Sen.,  and  Mr.  Darling.  Charles 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  was  the  President."— (/■rom  the 
Derby  Mercury.)  I  consider  this  digging  match 
to  be  a  most  interesting  circumstance;  but  there 
are  circumstances  omitted  in  the  account  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  not  present  at  the 
match,  who  wish  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  by  the  spade^ 
and  are  in  search  of  information.  Much  has  been  ad-' 
mitted  into  your  Gazette  upon  the  subject  of  spade  hus- 
bandry, and  as  to  the  price  of  doing  the  work  ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  some  important  faetsj 
One  is,  the  depth  of  the  digging  ;  the  other,  the  width  of 
the  slice  taken  off,  and  without  this  knowledge  the  cost 
of  the  labour,  and  the  time  employed,  is  of  no  use  as  a 
guide  to  those  persons  who  are  most  likely  to  wish  to 
benefit  their  poor  neighbours,  and  at  the  same  tune  not 
to  injure  themselves.—^  Female  Subscriber. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Rhins  of  Galloway.— On  Drai»in^.—At  a  special 
meeting  of  this  Club  lately  held,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  attendance  of  Lord  Stair  and  his  brother. 
North  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  of  Fordel,  the  subject  arranged 
for  discussion  was  draining.  Mr.  M'Bryde  said  he  would 
state  what  he  humbly  considered  the  best  and  only  effectual 
method  of  accomplishing  so  very  desirable  an  object  as 
thorough  draining;  and  he  would  at  once  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  that  no  other  means  at  present  known  could  so 
perfectly  do  so  as  the  method  now  so  generally  and  suc- 
cessfully established  by  our  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Smith  of  Deanston.  When  we  began  first  to  drain,  our 
drains  were  only  cut  about  from  20  to  24  inches  deep, 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  only  18  inches  ;  but, 
as  our  experience  increased,  we  very  soon  began  to  ob- 
serve that  such  a  trifling  and  superficial  mode  of  drain- 
ing was  next  to  an  entire  waste  of  our  time  and  means. 
In  no  instance,  therefore,  according  to  his  experience 
and  that  of  hundreds  of  others  far  better  qualified  than 
he  was  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  matter ;  in  no  in- 
stance should  our  drains,  in  whatever  kind  of  soils,  be  less 
in  depth  than  from  30  to  36  inches.  Of  course,  in  some 
soils,  such  as  many  of  our  Mossy  kinds,  the  drains  must 
be  in  rnany  cases  deeper  than  even  this,  so  as  still  to 
maintain  a  30  inch  depth  after  such  soils  subside.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  this  system  removes  the  excess  of 
water  to  a  much  greater  depth,  which  admits  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  drains  being  considerably  reduced,  thereby 
meeting  or  counter-balaucing  the  extra  expence  incurred 
by  deep  cutting,  and  allows  a  much  deeper  range  for 
the  other  mechanical  means  of  improving  the  soil,  and 
opens  up  a  far  more  extensive  field  for  the  ramification 
of  the  roots  of  the  various  plants  we  cultivate — an  im- 
portant consideration,  and  one  that  will,  along  with  the 
deeper  system  of  draining,  soon  substantiate  itself  in 
the  minds  of  every  improving  and  intelligent  agricultu- 
rist, and  that  will  always  cause  such  an  admirable  sys- 
tem to  redound  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  its  ingenious 
projector.  Before  concluding,  Mr.  M'Bryde  begged 
respectfully  to  notice  a  very  generally  prevailing  opi- 
nion amongst  the  improving  classes  of  the  agricultural 
community,  and  one  with  which  he  humbly  coincided, 
that  the  increasing  demands  upon  our  resources,  caused 
by  a  rapidly  improving  system  of  agriculture,  was  such 
as  entirely  to  preclude  us  from  expending  any  of  our 
means  in  the  drainage  of  the  soil  ;  and  in  explanation 
he  observed,  when  our  lands  are  drained,  the  full  benefit 
of  its  effects  cannot  be  properly  established,  without  our 
having  recourse  to  subsoiling,  a  very  costly  and  tedious 
operation,  from  the  time  it  takes,  and  the  number  of 
horses  that  must  be  employed,  to  be  efficiently  executed; 
and  to  follow  up  such  an  excellent  mode  of  improve- 
ment, we  are  called  upon  to  purchase  the  necessary  im- 
plements, such  as  trench  ploughs,  and  grub  harrows, 
to  turn  up  and  pulverise  our  soils  in  our  preparatory 
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''■''W  erations  of  tillage,  as  well  as  other  useful  implements 
?'»i  .•  the  proper  cultui-e  of  the  soils  during  the  growth  of 
"^  V  crops,  all  expensive  from  their  construction,  weight, 
'Sid  the  tear  and  wear  to  which  they  are  subjected; 
! ""  id  to  render  our  soils  capable  of  growing  an  increased 
'%  « nount  of  produce,  we  are  obli,i,'ed  to  purchase  largely 
'^*  extraneous  manures,  to  meet  the  deliciency  of  prices, 
"'!"  f  increased  production.  Such  and  other  reasons,  all  of 
'Ahicli  are  annual  sources  of  expenditure,  completely 
"*'  reclude  us  from  having  anything  to  spare  for  the 
minage  of  our  lands.  This  may  be  considered  a  very 
'*  scouraging  statement  by  the  proprietor,  but  such  how- 
''ii.-er  is  a  fact. — Lord  Stair  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
'■jl  le  selection  of  the  subject  of  draining  as  made  by  the 
''i  lub.  It  was  of  the  iirst  importance  in  good  remune- 
'*i  itive  farming,  and  it  had  been  well  introduced  by  Mr. 

■  Ii['Brvde.  When  he  (Lord  Stair)  had  fii'st  come  to 
*  lis  country,  he  had  drained  some  bogs,  wliich  had  since 
tillubsided  several  feet,  and  though  the  drains  originally 
Were  deep,  yet,  by  the  Moss  subsiding  greatly,  tliey  were 
'Hmvi  too  shallow.  He  would  advise,  therefore,  that,  in 
W(  raining  such  lands,  the  drains  should  be  put  in  very 

eep,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  earth  thus  subsiding.  What 

e  had  to  impress  upon  all  was  the  importance  of  drain- 

mlag,  not  in  an  imperfect  way,  but  efficiently,  whichwould 

1  kimately  pay — most  probably  in  three  or  four  years. 

■  \'here  lands  were  nndrained,  the  crops  were  stinted, 
°^,irecarious,  and  late  ;  but  when  drained  efliciently,  the 
""•everse  was  the  case.  His  Lordship,  by  way  of  illus- 
*|,ration,  referred  to  two  very  rough  and  mos^y  fields 
fl'Khich  he  had  drained  upon  his  home  fai-ra  of  Culhorn. 
niupposo  the  draining,  &c.,  to  cost  10/.  per  acre,  it  was 
piiaid  in  two  or  three  crops:  first,  the  Oat  crop  was  good; 
I 'icxf,  the  Turnip  was  excellent,  feeding  a  great  number 
?  if  cattle  and  sheep  ;  then  came  the  third  crop,  namely, 
,1  Barley,  one  of  the  best  ever  grown  in  this  county.     The 

iold  was  about  50  acres,  and  the  Barley  sold  off  it 
'f  brought  upwards  of  500/.,  beside  drafts  for  horses — 
itraw;  and  now  these  50  acres  would  keep  all  the  season 
"bo   cattle,  and  equal  to  8  or   10  scores  of  sheep  and 
i'  lambs.     The  ground  originally  was  bad,  in  a  bad  state, 
and  not  half  as  valuable  to  the  tenant  as  now.     His 
J  Lordship  said,  he  alluded  to   these   improvements   to 
'show  what  could  be  done  by  draining  and  proper  ma- 
':  nuriiig.     The  land  being  properly  drained,  the  great 
ithincwas  to  clean  well  and  muck  well ;  and  the  farmers 
'jinthis  neighbourhood  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
'very  cheap  manure  out  of  Stranraer  at  little  more  than  a 
"third  of  tlieprice  which  he  (Lord  Stair)  paid  for  manure  on 
'  hisestateatOxenford.  Mr.Dalrymple,ofFordel,tbensaid: 
In  examining  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  Rhins 
about  Stranraer,  a  large  part  of  which  is  peat-moss,  he 
thought  a  deal  of  cutting  might  be  saved,  if  a  deep 
drain  was   cut   between  the  wet  and  the  dry  land,  or 
where  the  Moss  comes  in  contact  witli  the  gravel  ;  for 
there  the  water  is  dammed  up,  and  naturally  flows  over 
tlie  Moss,  making  a  swamp  below.     This  d^ep  drain,  in 
,  Mr.  D.'s  opinion,  would  carry  off  so  much  water,  that, 
instead  of  drains  being  made  every  16  feet,  double  that 
I  distance,  or  more,  might  have  the  effect  desired  ;  and 
I  the  way  to  prove  that  would  be  to  make  drains  32  feet 
or  more  asunder,  put  dry  sand,  gravel,  or  other  extra- 
neous substances,  in  large  quantities,  on  the  Moss,  and 
in  proper  time  consolidate  it  with  the  roller,  and  after 
that,  if  the  land  did  not  seem  dry,  then  the  intermediate 
drains  might  be  made.     He  would,  however,  recom- 
mend the  gentlemen  present  to  read  Elkington's  book 
on  draining  springs,  &e.     To  prove  the  effect  of  con- 
solidation,  Mr.  D.   mentioned,  first,    the    meadow   at 
Edinburgh,  which  he  had  seen  cut  through,  when  the 
water  was  brouglit  across  it  from  the  Pentland-hills  to 
supply  the  town  with  water.     It  appeared  to  have  been 
a  loch,  the  water  of  which  had  some  time  been  let  off 
at  tlie  lower  end  ;   for  the  upper  stratum  (about  18 
inches)  was  a  black  loam,  then  there  were  some  feet  of 
peat-m0S3 ;    below  that,  shell-marl  ;    and   lastly,  clay. 
As  there  was  only  one  large  ditch  down  the  centre  of 
the  meadow,  and  no  lateral  drains,  the  Moss  must  have 
been  consolidated  by  time,  the  pressure  of  cattle  tread- 
ing upon  it,  &e.     Secondly,  Mr.  D.  alluded  to  a  peat- 
moss reclaimed  at  Shotts,  in  which  parish  a  part  of  his 
estate  lies.     A  flow-moss  there  was  drained  (in  a  man- 
ner) by  Mr.  Weir,  who  cut  drains  36  feet  apart,  and 
dug  out  2  feet  the  first  year  (had  he  taken  more  the 
Moss  would   have  collapsed).      He    then   dug   it,   for 
which  he  paid  21.  per  acre,  and  sowed  Oats,  whicli  were 
harrowed  in  by  men.     The  second  year  he  took  2  feet 
more  out,  and  had  a  crop  of  Potatoes  limed  and  dunged, 
the  land  being  hard  enough  to  bear  a   hor.se   and  cart 
moderately  loaded.     The  third  year  he  took  cut  about 

2  feet  more,  and  had  a  crop  of  Oats  sown  with  Grass- 
seeds,  and  there  it  remains,  tolerable  pasture,  the 
ditches  remaining  open,  and  now  about  20  inches  deep. 
It  may  be  observed,  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that  Mr. 
Weir  put  stakes  into  the  Moss  level  with  it  before  he 
commenced  his  operations,  which  stakes  afterwards  ap- 
peared standing  some  feet  above  the  present  level,  which 
shows  how  much  the  Moss  has  subsided  from  loss  of 
moisture.  Mr.  D.  did  not  recommend  such  drains,  but 
mentioned  the  subject  to  show  the  effect  of  consolida- 
tion, and  Iiow  useless  turf  drains  were  likely  to  be. 
Mr.  D.  said  that  Moss  drains  should  be  much  deeper 
than  those  on  stiff  laud,  on  account  of  their  subsiding 
so  much  when  the  water  was  excluded  ;  and  that  the 
Moss  he  had  seen  about  Stranraer  was  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  apparently  free  from  tannin,  and  would 
soon  pay  for  being  improved.  Mr.  D.  next  spoke  about 
paring  and  burning  the  surface  of  Mosses  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  he  doubted  the  judiciousness  of.  When 
there  was  stiff  heath  and  other  bog  plants,  the  plan 
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might  be  necessary,  but  when  there  was  a  good  coat  of 
coarse  Grass,  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  plan  to  burn 
what  would  naturally  turn  into  manure  when  ploughed 
down  ;  and  he  had  observed  that  when  the  wind  was 
high,  that  one-half  of  the  ashes  blew  away.  Mr. 
Ross,  Dinduff,  had  improved  Moss  land  by  draining 
and  liming,  and  had  seen  it  done  extensively  in  Colmo- 
nell,  and,  as  he  thought,  well.  A  friend  of  his  followed 
this  plan  :— During  the  summer  he  ploughed  down  the 
Mossy  and  Benty  ground,  say  with  a  furrow  of  4  inches; 
he  then  limed  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  and  rot.  He  then 
in  the  spring  ploughed  the  field  4  iuclies  deeper,  off 
which  lie  got  a  good  crop  of  Oats.  Tlie  soil  was  Mossy 
on  top  and  clay  below.  Thinks  thorough  drains  run 
deep  into  spouty  hills  best.  Mr.  M'Caig,  Burnultoch, 
had  drained  Moss  ;  thinks  thorough  drains  run  deep 
into  hill  best  for  taking  off  water ;  does  not  approve 
of  burning  ;  nor  does  he  appi'ove  of  turf  or  wedge 
drains  for  Moss  land  to  be  cultivated.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
said  he  might  just  add,  that  formerly  he  drained 
his  lands  with  large  tiles,  but  now  he  uses  small 
ones,  wliicli  he  thinks  answer  as  well,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  He  had  spent  upwards  of  3000/,  in  drain- 
ing, but  had  found  himself  repaid  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  soil  peiinanently  improved.  He  re- 
commended soles  to  be  used  on  all  occasions,  as  the 
ground  falls  in  naturally  and  displaces  the  tile  or  cinishes 
it  into  the  soil,  filling  it  up  and  thus  destroying  its  drain- 
age power.  As  to  manure,  lie  believed  one-third  of  all 
that  was  produced  iu  the  country  was  lost  for  want  of 
tanks  :  the  liquid  manure  was  tlie  richest,  but  now 
merely  run  into  streams  or  ponds,  and  was  lost  or  evapo- 
rated. He  had  constructed  for  himself  large  cesspools, 
which  received  all  the  liquid  manure.  This  was  pumped 
up  and  poured  into  compound  middens,  composed  of 
peat-moss,  road  scrapings,  &c.  Vitriol  was  a  good  thing 
to  mix  among  the  liquid  mauure,  as  it  fixed  the  ammonia. 
As  to  tube  or  pipe  tiles  (as  to  which  a  question  was  put), 
he  (Mr.  D.)  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  answer 
well.  They  should  be  much  clieaper  than  the  common 
tile  and  sole.  In  Kent  they  had  been  long  used.  Some 
of  the  tenants  having  remarked  that  the  increased 
quantity  of  artificial  manures  cost  so  much  outlay  of 
capital,  that  they  found  they  could  not  drain  so  much 
as  they  were  desirous  of  draining,  Mr.  M'Mickan  said 
his  guano  and  bones  this  year  had  cost  him  200/.  Lord 
Stair  said  that  on  one  field  of  40  acres  on  his  home  farm 
he  had  this  year  put  2,000  cart-loads  of  manure.  There 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  land  put  into  a  proper  state, 
aud  the  extensive  use  of  manures  and  of  green  crops 
would  tend  to  fill  the  tenant's  pocket,  and  enable  him 
to  drain  and  otherwise  improve  his  farm.  Mr.  M'Laehie 
observed,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
that  the  employment  of  lirae  in  connection  with  guano, 
or  any  manure  containing  amnioniacal  salts  was  delete- 
rious, in  consequence  of  decomposing  these  salts  and 
allowing  the  ammonia  to  escape  into  the  air.  After  re- 
marking on  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  lie 
stated  a  method  by  wliich  the  ammonia  in  stables  and 
cow-houses  might  be  fixed,  as  (he  plans  hitherto  adopted 
have  been  unsuccessful  ;  this  was  very  desirable  for 
two  reasons,  namely,  the  preserving  of  the  ammonia, 
and  the  injurious  effects  it  produces  on  the  animals. 
The  mode  is  this  : — A  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  poured  on  some  peat- 
moss or  sawdust,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste.  This  is 
put  into  troughs  and  placed  along  the  walls  at  conve- 
nient distances;  in  short,  they  may  be  ranged  anywhere, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  tlie  way  of  the  cattle  and  workmen. 
The  paste  can  be  removed  from  the  troughs  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  saturated  by  the 
ammonia,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia.  More  or  less 
of  the  diluted  acid  can  be  used  as  circumstances  may 
demand.  In  stables  it  would  suit  very  well  to  sprinkle 
the  floor  with  the  diluted  acid,  covered  with  a  little  saw- 
dust (which  in  this  case  would  be  cleaner  than  the  peat- 
moss, though  he  would  prefer  the  peat-moss  in  the 
troughs).  Trouglis  with  the  acidulated  paste  might 
also  be  placed  along  the  wall  heads  in  stables  and  cow- 
houses. Gj'psura  (sulphate  of  lime),  has  not  succeeded 
as  was  expected  it  would  do,  in  completely  fixing  the 
ammonia  in  stables,  &c.,  though  partially  it  must.  In 
this  method,  which  he  would  recommend,  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  free,  and  therefore  more  readily  unites  with  the 
ammonia,  which  will  in  all  directions  seek  out  the  acid. 
— Abridged  from  the  Galway  Advertiser. 

North  Suffolk  and  South  Norfolk. — At  the  eighth 
autumnal  show  of  the  North  Suffolk  and  South  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Association,  lately  held  at  Eye,  one  of  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison's  three  silver  Cups  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Peck,  for  the  best  two  cows ;  and  another  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Gowing,  of  Eye,  for  the  best  cultivated  farm 
of  not  less  than  100  acres.  Lord  Henniker's  two  silver 
Cups  for  the  best  five  acres^of  Wheat  and  five  acres  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  were  presented  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Gowing, 
who  also  won  the  silver  Cup,  presented  by  E.  C.  Kerri- 
son,  Esq.,  to  the  tenant  who  employs  the  most  servants 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Chairman,  in  present- 
ing the  four  cups  to  Mr.  Gowing,  said  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  over  his  faim  that  morning,  and  he 
must  say  that  he  had  never  seen  one  better  cultivated. 
Without  employing  such  a  number  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers as  Mr.  Gowing  did,  he  conld  neither  have  had 
such  a  farm,  nor  could  he  have  received  such  rewards. 
— Mr  E.  S.  Gowing  returned  thanks.  Before  he  be- 
came a  competitor  it  was  said  that  he  was  too  timid, 
and  was  afraid  to  show  his  farm  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
some  other  farmers  had  been  timid,  but  if  they  had  gone 
in  for  a  prize  like  himself,  they  might  have  got  a  cup. 


"  But  this,  this,"  continued  Mr.  Gowing,  holding  up 
one  of  his  prizes,  "  this  is  the  Cup  I  value  most.  This 
is  the  prize  Cup  for  employing  agricultural  labourerg. 
This  Cup  is  the  stepping-stone  to  all  the  others,  and  is 
the  one  that  produces  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  far- 
mer, and  the  greatest  comfort  and  content  to  the  la- 
bourers.  (Hearty  cheering).  I  don't  like  poor  half- 
labourers,  half-paupers.  Jlen  employing  aud  employed 
after  that  fashion  have  no  respect  for  each  other.  No 
man  can  feel  himself  happy  unless  his  labourers  are 
comfortable.  It  would  give  you  pleasure  to  see  a  lot  of 
my  boys,  hungry  after  hard  work,  eating  their  bread 
and  cheese  iu  the  fields.  By  employing  labourers  a 
farm  is  not  only  bettered,  but  there  is  no  comparison  in 
the  comfort.  If  more  labourers  were  employed,  we 
need  not  fear  the  fudge  about  free  trade.  Some  say 
they  cannot  do  as  they  would  on  account  of  leases.  The 
speech  of  Lord  Stradbroke  the  other  day  was  interest- 
ing on  that  subject.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place 
on  that  head,  I  advise  gentlemen  only  to  give  long  leases 
to  good  tenants.  You  have  seen  this  day  prizes  given 
to  labourers  for  long  servitude.  Such  cannot  be  the 
case  without  durable  occupation,  for  change  in  tenants 
is  almost  invariably  accompanied  with  change  in  la- 
bourers. For  myself,  I  say,  as  long  as  Cups  are  to  bo 
fought  for  I  will  try  for  them,  and  when  you  find  a  bet- 
ter man,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  way."  (Much  cheer- 
ing). 

Maidstone. — Thin  Sowing. — At  the  last  meetuig  a 
member,  opposed  to  thin  sowing,  again  brought  the 
subject  before  the  meeting.  Several  instances  were 
mentioned  where  a  diminution  in  the  usual  quantity, 
even  though  sown  later  than  by  Jlr.  Davis's  plan,  pro- 
duced as  much  as  the  thick  sown.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  price  of  tliin  sown  at  Banning,  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  chairman,  at  the  last  meeting,  as  be- 
ing inferior  to  the  thick  sown  on  each  side  of  it,  had 
turned  out,  on  being  cut,  to  be  superior  to  it  in  quan- 
tity, being  at  the  same  time  free  from  blight,  whilst  the 
thickly  sown  was  much  blighted.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously: — "  Resolved,  That  having 
re-discussed  Mr.  Davis's  system,  after  Iiearing  that 
gentleman's  explanation,  it  is  still  deemed  highly  desir- 
able for  every  farmer,  who  can  drill  early  and  cultivate 
in  any  way  approaching  Mr.  Davis's  sj-stem,  to  try  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  land  with  a  diminished  quantity  of 
seed,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  club.  The  club 
do  not  recommend,  however,  farmers  on  nndrained  land, 
to  try  it  to  any  great  extent." — Maidstone  Gazette 

Miscellaneous. 

Lime  Enriches  the  Fathers,  but  Impoverishes  the 
Sons. — The  addition  of  lime  to  the  land  has,  in  nearly 
all  well  cultivated  countries,  extensively  prevailed  at 
every  period  of  authentic  history.  In  Europe  its  use 
has  been  universal,  and  everywhere  the  same  observa- 
tion has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become  a  pro- 
verb iu  almost  every  language.  "  Lime,"  the  proverb, 
says,  *'  enriches  the  fathers,  but  impoverishes  the  sons." 
Laid  on  in  repeated  doses,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
luxuriant  crops  it  raises  at  first  gradually  fall  off,  till  at 
length,  even  with  the  stimulus,  as  it  is  called,  of  larger 
doses,  the  land  refuses  to  be  excited.  A  like  result  has 
been  observed  of  late  years  from  the  application  of  gyp- 
sum, of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  saltpetre. 
Their  good  effects  were  apparent  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  but  they  gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  ^ 
•was  afterwards  believed  to  be  even  weaker  and  less 
productive  than  before.  How  are  these  results  to  be 
explained  ?  Can  this  apparent  exhaustion  be  prevented? 
Can  it  easily  be  remedied  ?  Is  it  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  lime,  aud  of  the  other  substances 
we  have  mentioned  ?  Is  the  manure  or  the  farmer  to' 
blame  for  the  result  ?  The  plant  carries  away  from  the 
soil  say  10  substances.  The  soil  is  deficient  in  one  of 
these,  and  the  pl.int  cannot  grow.  That  one  is  lime  or 
soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land,  and  your  crops  spring  up 
luxuriantly.  Rejoiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more 
lime,  and  your  crops  still  grow  well — for  it  requires  the 
addition  of  300  or  400  bushels  to  an  imperial  acre  to 
add  one  per  cent,  of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is  12  inches  in 
depth.  But  after  many  crops  the  lime  at  length  ceases 
to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops  are  even  smaller  than  they 
were  before  lime  was  first  added,  aud  the  farmer  is  at  a 
dead  stand.  Now  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this  time ! 
He  has  been  adding  one  thing  only  in  his  lime— he  has 
been  carrying  off  10  in  his  crops.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  land  should  become 
poor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine  ?  The  iron- 
smelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore  and  his  coal,  but 
he  gets  no  metal  until  he  puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a 
dose  of  lime,  and  he  draws  off  a  running  of  metal.  He 
adds  more  lime,  and  he  procures  perhaps  more  iron. 
But  he  very  soon  finds  that  lime  does  no  further  good  ; 
he  has  melted  out  all  the  iron  ;  he  has  exhausted  his 
furnace ;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect.  He  must 
add  ore  and  coal  again,  and  again  he  will  obtain  his  pe- 
riodical flows  of  metal.  So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The 
farmer  who  hopes  by  the  continual  addition  of  one  thing, 
to  make  his  land  produce  continual  good  crops,  hopes 
and  acts  against  reason.  It  is  his  fault  that  the  land 
has  become  exhausted,  and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands. 
Lime,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  "  impoverish  the 
son."  But  any  treatment  will  ultimately  make  the  land 
poorer  which  does  not  return  to  the  soil  all  the  things 
which  the  crops  have  carried  joff,  aud  at  least  in^equal 
proportion. — North  British  Review. 

The  expense  of  Summer  Keeping  for  Farm-horses 
must  be  as  various  as  that  of  winter,  as  the  modes  or 
means  adopted  are  within  the  reach  of  the  owner — the 
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extent  of  forage,  number  of  horses,  and  tlie  nature  of 
their  employment.     With  his  present  resources^  how- 
ever, tliere  seems  to  be  no  other  course  of  summer  ma- 
nagement left  to  the  heavy-land  farmer  than  that  now 
generally  followed  of  cutting  Clover  or  Tares  for  the 
horses,  as  early  and  as  long  as  these  can  safely  be  used 
as  green  forage  ;  for  either  plant  cut  too  early  would 
not  be  profitable  nor  suitable  for  hard-working  horses. 
-  Hence  horses  are  frequently  more  than  seven  months 
on  winter  food,  though,  to  preserve  greater  simplicity 
in  the  account,  their  cost  of  keeping  has  been   taken  iu 
entire  months.     On  tlie  farm  to  which  my  estimate  re- 
fers, there  are  nine  horses,  including  a  brood-mare  and 
two  colts  in  winter,  and  only  six  horses  or  three  ploughs 
in  summer  ;  their  hours  of  yoke  generally  being  from 
daylight  to  dusk  in  winter  at  the  plougli,  thrashing- 
machine,  or  carts,  with  one  hour  at  mid-day  to  feed, 
and  from  seven  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, with  two  hours  at  mid-day  for  feeding.     The  cut 
Grass  is  generally  taken  from  one  side  or  corner  of  a 
field  of  young  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  (12  lbs.  red  Clover 
and    1^   bushels    annual    Rye-grass   S2ed    per    acre,) 
sown  tlie  previous  season  with  the  Barley,  and  intended 
for  hay   for  sale.     It   is  the   first  work  of  the  three 
ploughmen  in   the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  Clover- 
iield  about  five  o'clock,  .and  cut  a  small  cart  load  of  the 
Grass,  which  occupies  them  about  an  hour,  or  a  little 
more  if  two  days'  Grass  is  required.      The  Grass  is 
taken  home,  and  either  remains  on  the  cart  in  a  shady 
place  close  to  the  stable,  or,  if  wet,  is  spread  on  the  loft 
above  to  dry.  Whenthespaceof  ground  thus  reserved  for 
the  horses  has  been  gone  over,  or  the  Grass  gets  too 
ripe  and  hard  to  be  used  green,  the  remainder  is  made 
into  hay,  and  the  horses  are  kept  upon  cut  Tares  for  a 
time,  till  the  second  crop  becomes  ready  for  cutting, 
which  is  continued  to  the  horses  in  favourable  seasons 
to  the  end  of  October.     The  quantity  of  cut  Grass  con- 
sumed by  each  horse  nece.ssarily  varies  with  the  state 
of  the  Grass  at  the  time  of  cutting.     When  the  Grass  is 
young  and  succulent,  more  of  it  is  required,  and  wlien 
older  and  hard,  the  horses  eat  le.?s  and  waste  more,  if 
allowed  to  do  so  by  being  too  liberally  supplied  at  a 
time.  Taking  these  things  into  account,  and  seeing  that 
a  certain  degree  of  waste  is  unavoidable,  be  the  care 
and  economy  what  they  may,  it  has  been  found,  by  re- 
peated trials,  that  from   18U  to  200  lbs.  of  cut  Clover 
will  serve  each  horse  twenty-four  hours,  one  day  with 
another,  throughout  the  Grass  season.     Say  1 96  lbs.,  or 
If  cwts  ,  at  Gjfi.  per  cwt.,   for  five  calendar  months, 
and  five  days  to  complete  the  year,  or  155  days,  with 
one  feed  of  Oats  to  each  horse  for  four  mouths  or  120 
days,  the  amount  will  be  this — 
1-55  days  of  cut  Grass,  at  1  l-3rd  cwt.  per  day,  at  6>d. 

per  cwt. . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £7    (i  11 

120  feeds  of  Oats,  eight  to  the  bushel,  at  2s.  2d.         . .     1  12    C 

Keeping  of  each  horse  £1  14s.  6d.  per  month,  or  ^^— 

during  5  1-Gth  summer  months. .  .  .  .  .  £8  19    5 

— Mr.  Carmichael,  Trans.  Highland  Agri.  Hoc. 

Cider  Making. — The  following,  in  the  leading  parti- 
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v...ut.#  .1.^14,1. 1, ly, — J.11C  iv,iiL.vYiiig,  III  Liieieauiiig  parti- 
culars, is,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  practice  of  the 
best  cider-makers  in  Herefordshire,  though,  in  many 
respects  the  practice  differs  materially  in  different  dis- 
tricts.    As  the  fruit  falls,  it  is  collected  in  heaps  of 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  or  is  conveyed  to  an 
open  airy  shed  or  Apple-loft.     In  collecting  the  Apples 
for  making  the  best  cider,  the  green  fruit  is  thrown 
aside.     In  these  heaps  the  Apples  should  remain  some 
weeks,  until  they  become  quite  mellow.     When  con- 
'veyed  to  the  mill,  all  the  decayed  fruit  are  picked  out. 
The  pulp  is  thoroughly  broken  down  by  the  action  of 
the  mill,  not  only  for  the  more  perfect  extraction  of  the 
juice  afterwards  by  the  press,  but  also  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  the  air  to  every  part  of  it.     With  this  view 
the  grinding  should  not  be  a  hurried,  but  rather  a  slow 
operation  ;  for  the  more  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  the  more  saccharine  it  becomes,  and  the 
cider  will  be  the  less  liable  to  violent  fermentation  in 
the  cask.     The  pulp  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  four-aud-twenty  hours  before  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  press,  in  order  to  obtain  as  large  an  absorption  of 
air  as  possible.     In  some  instances  the  pulp  is  only 
slightly  pressed,  again  spread  to  the  air  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  expressed  juice   and 
pressed  again.     With  such  or  similar  preparations  as 
the  above,  the  increased  richness  of  the  juice,  the  dimi- 
nished energy  of  the  ferment,  and  the  low  temperature 
ol  the  season,  are  all  favourable  to  that  moderate  de- 
gree of  fermentation  which  is  requisite  for  making  sweet 
cider      When  the  liquor  is  put  into  the  casks  a  consi- 
derable hullage  or  space  between  the  bung  and  the  sur- 
Jace_  of  the  liquor  should  be  left,  to  allow  a  freer  access 
ot  air,  and  the  casks  should  be  placed  in  an  open  and 
airy  place,  as  in  confined  places  or  cellars  the  cider  fer- 
ments too  rapidly.     If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  termentation  becomes  very  active,  the  liquor  should 
be  immediately  racked  off,  and  the  operation  repeated 
If  it  again  occurs.     The  too  great  activity  is  indicated 
by  a  loud  hissing  noise,  which  is  heard  upon  applying 
the  ear  to  the  bung-hole.     The  fermentation  sometimes 
commences  m  a  day  or  two,  and  at  others  not  for  many 
days,  or  even  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  juice  and  the  temperature  of  the 
season.     When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  liquor  becoming  clear,  it  should  be 
immediately  racked  into  well-scalded  and  dried  casks  ; 
these  casks,  as  before,  should  not  be  quite  filled,  and 
their    bung-holes    merely    covered.     Great    attention 
should  be  given  to  prevent  any  recuiTence  of  active  fer- 
mentation ;  upon  the  least  appearance  of  which  racking 
must  instantly  be  resorted  to,  until  the   eider  becomes 
permanently  tranquil.      The  dregs  of  the  fermenting 


casks  should  be  filtered  through  a  conical  flannel-bag, 
spread  at  the  mouth  and  suspended  by  a  hoop.     In  the 
operation  of  racking,  the  finer  tlie  stream  the  more  ef- 
fectual will  it  be  in  checking  fermentation  ;  and  this 
effect  will  be  increased  by  pouring  the  liquor  through  a 
vessel  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  or  affixing  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot  to  the  vent  or  tap,  thus  produc- 
ing a  more  complete  separation  and  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  consequent  precipitation  of  the  ferraeift.  Some 
cider-makers  cause  the  cider  to  run  down  a  board  into 
the  receiving  vessel,  so  as  to  expose  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  air.*     The  object  of  all  this 
particular  management  of  the  cellar  is,  after  obtaining 
a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  neces-sary  to  produce  a 
sufficient  quantify  of  spirit,  to  subdue  the  action  of  the 
exciter,  the  ferment,  and  thereby  to  induce   that  slow 
and  tranquil  change  which  gradually  converts  the  re- 
maining sug.ar  into  spirit,  but  which,  in  a  well-closed 
cask  and  a  cool  cellar,  it  takes  years  to  accomplish.     In 
the  following  April  the  cider  is  again  racked,  to  get  rid 
of  the  lees,  and  the  casks  are  then  closely  bunged  down, 
apd  the  cider  is  in  a  fit  state  to  stow  away  in  the  pro- 
per keeping  place,  or  to  send  out.f     When  perfectly 
fine  the  cider  is  fit  for  bottling  ;  but  Mr.   Knight  re- 
commends keeping  it  two  years  before  it   is   bottled. 
Cider,  carefully  managed,  will  retain  its  sweetness  three 
or  four  years  in  the  cask,  and  many  years  when  bottled. 
The  bottles  should  be  laid  upon  their  sides,  in  order  that 
the  corks  may  swell,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas. 
In  bottle,  the  gas,  which  at  first  is  yet  slowly  formed, 
soon  occasions  such  a  pressure  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  change,  which  can  proceed  only  so  long  as  the 
carbonic  acid  gas — one  of  the  products  of  that  change 
— is  allowed  to  escape.     In  tolerably  matured  cider,  the 
needful  pressure  for  this  effect  is  too  feeble  to  endanger 
the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  but  is  at  the  same  time  suf- 
ficient to  give  great  briskness  to  the  cider  when  the 
covkisdrawn.— F.  Falhier  in  the  English  Agric'dtu- 
ral  Socieli/s  Journal. 

Cost  of  Reclaiming  10  acres  of  Heath-land. — 
Cost   of  fencing  e,5  rods  of  stone  fence  (7    £.     s.    d. 
yards  to  the  rod)  where  stones  can  be  con- 
veniently obtained,  including  stone  getting, 

cartage,  &c 2fl     0     0 

Say  60  rods  of  drain  (7  yards  to  the  rqd), 
either  stone  or  tile-drain,  cost  of  materials, 
cartage,  &c.      ...... 

Paring  10  acres,  at  I4.t.  per  acre 
Burning  ditto,  at  3s.  per  acre 
180  imperial  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  at 
3(/.  per  bushel  .         .         .         .         .     22  10 

Cartage  of  ditto  2  miles,  at  \d.  per  bushel  7  10 
Spreading  lime  and  ashes,  at  As.  per  acre  .  2  0 
Ploughing  10  acres,  at  10,%  per  acre  .       5     0 

Grubbing   stones    after    the    plough,     and 

clearing  off  ditto 2     0     0 

New  gate,  posts,  hanging,  &c.  &c.  probably  .       10     0 
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I  OOVENT  GAEDEN,  Oct.  ll.-There  has  beenliil^^^ 
tionin  tlie  prices  of  most  articles  during  the  past  week  •  tlli 
market  has  been  well  supplied ;  but  trade  continues  dul  \ 
Pme-apples  are  sufficient  for  the  demand :  among  them  ar 
many  excellent  specimens  of  good  cnltivation.  Good  EneUs 
Melons  are  still  scarce,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  nc  ' 
so  plentiful  as  they  have  been.  Plums  are  also  scarcer  an 
consequently  dearer.  Of  Apples  and  Pears'there  is  a  goo- 
supply  ;  fine  npe  specimens  of  the  latter  are,  however,  scarce 
the  best  dessert  variety  at  present  in  the  market  is  the  Browi 
iioun-e.  Hothouse  Grapes  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week 
as  do  also  foreign  sorts,  for  which  there  is  a  tolerably  brisl 
trade  English  Wahuits  are  scarce,  and  foreign  ones  are  not  s, 
plentiful  as  they  were  last  week  ;  prices  for  thi  latter  are  on  th! 
rise,  iilberts  are  also  higher  in  price:  although  the  sale  fo 
theniis  not  brisk.  The  prices  of  vegetables  have  not  alterei 
much  since  l,ast  week.  French  Beans^egin  to  show  Oie  effect 
i.ito  ^™='y  "'S"^  ;  consequently,  they  Ire  scarcer  and  as 
matter  of  course  dearer.  Broccoli  is  becoming  more  plentiM 
and  the  supply  of  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Carrots,  is  good  ^c 
the  quality  excellent.  Spanish  Onions  are  large  and  fine  ■  home 
grown  sorts  are  also  good.  Potatoes  are  dearer  than  they  wen 
la.stweek.  Brussels  Sprouts.are  becoming  rathermoreplentif^ 
and  Endive,  Lettuce.,  and  Salading  of  every  kind  are  abundant 
,?'"■"'  "S'^f  ""''■'^  '=  S  fl"'=  display,  chiefly  of  Ca.neUias,  Gar 
??mir,l  A  ,"•'  ?■'■'*'  ^T\-  AS^P^uthus,  Chinese  Primroses 
Lupines,  Antirrhinums,  Hehotropes,  Picotees,  and  Roses 
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Peara,  por  hf..jv.,  Zi  to  it 
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Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  ifto  6« 
GrapHB,  Hothnuse,  per  lb.,  Ij  ... ... 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  lod  to  ]#  6d 

—  Pur  iig,nl,  p.  lb.,  l.to  l*6d 
Peachei,  Wall,  per  di.z.,  U  to  is 
Neetarinea,  per  doz.,  li  to  U 
Molona.  2j  to  ig  eaeh 

—       IJiuoh,  1<  to  3s  each 
Figs,  Rreen,  per  doz.,  2i  to  3| 
fJums,  perhf.-»v.,  3a  to  5« 
DamjoiiB,  per  hf.-sv.,  3j  to  is  €it 
Aprluoia,  per  doz,  la  to  33 
Apples,  De#s.,  per  bush.,  4*  to  7« 
—     Kitehen,  la  6d  to  it 
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Cabbagee,  per  doz.,  3d  to 

—  red,  per  dcz.,  3t  to  6a 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  I*  to  4$ 
Ilroc-ccili,  per  biinch,  GJ  to  I* 
Greene,  per  dtz.  b  iniihes,  Ba  Cd  to  3» 
|rein:h  Beana,  per  hf.-ev.,  Sn  to  3»  Gd 
^orreJ.perhf.-pieve.Cti  to  9d 
Articholtes,  per  doz.,  2#  to  4i 
Potatoes,  parton,  60«  to  lOOa 

■—  cwt.,  4t  to  6t 

—  bushel,  Sjto3# 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  2«  to  3i 
TurnipB,  per  doz,,lj  Gd  to  2*  ed 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  is  to  1*  Gd 
Larrotp,  par  doz.  bchs  ,  33  to  6f 
Horse  Kadiah,  perbundio,  Ufldtofi 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.j  2t  to  8» 
Spinach,  per  ateve,  Qd  to  la  6d 
Leeks, per  doz.,  Ij  6rf  to  Ej  Gd 
GarJic.  perlb., 6ri  to  Bd 
T  ..natoes,  per  lif.-?v..  3s  to  5* 
Celery,  per  bunch,  in/  to  I,  Gd 


Windm.re.  8t  to  Sj  Gd 
OranREB.  per  dozen,  2t  to  3f 

~    per  1(10,  12j  to  21* 
Lemon*,  i,er  doxen,  li  in  2j 

—         per  100,  7»  to  16« 
Almondfl,  per  peck,  Gs 
Sweet  Alinonda,  perlb.,  Qt  Bd  to  Ss 
"'  alnuts,  per  bushel,  1 6*  to  28* 

Filberr«,EnB]i8b,p.l00!b3.,i6*to60* 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24t 

—  Brazil,  ]6» 

—  Spanish.  16# 
Barberries,  per  hf.-sv.,  Ss  to  is 

VEGETABLES. 

VeKetabIa  Marrows,  p.doz.l*  to  1<  6d 
unions,  per  doz.  bunchcB,  2s  to  6» 

—  P'-kJinp,  per  hf.-av.,  2*  to3i 

Shallots.perlb.,  4rf  toSd 
fc-ndive,  per  score, M  tu  [sBd 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  9d  to  U  Si 
n   J,  ,  -:        *^0Sf  Gd  to  lj3d 

itadlshes,  per  doz.  bunches,  9d  to  ld3(f 
Mushroonia,  per  pottle,  1,  Gd  to  2*  ed 
small  Salads,  per  punnet.  2d  to  8d 
^asil, preen,  per  bunch,  W  to  9d 
rennel,  per  bunch,   SdtoSd 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  fid 
Ihyme,  per  bunch, id 
Watercress,  p.  I2  sm.  bun.  idtoBd 
Parsley.'per  bunch,  5d  to  3d 

—  KootP,  per  bundle,  Sd 
Tarragon,  per  hunch, -id 
Alint,  per  bunch,  3d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 
Chervil,  pei  punnet, 2.;  to  3rf 


T    ,^  ^80     0     0 

—J.  Watson,  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Action  of  Lime  on  Heath  Lanh— ft  Flower— TSe-^t  week 
How  TO  Dispose  of  ToRNirs— 4  T— Unless  vou  are  very  p'ecu 
liarly  circumstanced  you  may  depend  tipon  it  you  can  make 
more  money  by  disposing  of  them  in  the  market  than  by 
consuming  them  with  cattle  :  and  you  may  make  a  bargain 
with  the  person  who  buys    them  for  the  purchase  of  the 
manure  derived  from  their  consumption.     Or  what  would  be 
better,  if  your  market  is  distant,   you  may  buy  guano  or 
other  artificial  manure.     Swedes  will  generally  fetch  from 
Ijs.  to  20s.  per  ton  in  the  market.     You  will  not  make  10s 
by  feeding  them.     The  difference  wUl  more  than  suffice  to 
buy  manure  with. 
Liquid  Manuee— (7iJ  />— The  extent  of  land  you  occupy  is  not 
suiiicient  to  guide  us  in  answering  your  question  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  a  tank.     Let  us  know  the  number  of  cattle  you 
keep  under  shelter,  whose  urine  it  is  proposed  to  keep  in  the 
:t  .       With  regard  to  tanks  for  yards,  you  should  have  one 
tnat  would  hold  at  least  as  much  water  as  if  spread  over  the 
extent  which  it  is  drained  from  would  cover  it  2  inches  deep 
We  sh.aU  shortly  have  remarks  on  this  subject  to  make  iii 
another  part  of  the  Paper. 
MANunE  FOE  Wheat.— iri— Try  Liebig's  manure,  and  follow 
the  directions  of  Muspratt  and  Co.  as  to  application  ■  or  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  speculate,  apply  i  cwt,  of  guano  broad- 
cast over  the  young  plants  in  April,  and  harrow  in. 
'',*  As  usual  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


-.         ,  .     IIOP.S,  FaiDAT,  Oct.  10. 

.a  now  called  i'lOO.COO,  ,„ay  ye.  bXdtVoed  fullT^orofotyVetVod  ^^iS""" 
{^TISND«»  4  Smith.  Hop-Factora 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  3(1  Trusses  ~ 

„  ,      ,,    ^  ,.  Smithfield,  Oct.  9. 

Pti»  M    ,  H        Cumberland  MAEKiT,Ocro?°°"""' '*™=-- 

lof^t^  "   ■     "    '»"••"  108.  I  Old   Clover  115.  to  isn,  I 

Joshua  Bakbr,  ftay  SalpBman. 


JMavktg. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  6.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs 


BeitficoiB,  Hereforda,&c.  3s  10  to 4b  0 
Boat  Short  Uorne  •     Z    G       3  lO 

Second  <]ualityEeaBlB     -    8    8      a    2 
Calvea       -        ....    ^ 


Best  Downs  at  Half-breds  48  8(0  fs  0 
Best  Long-wools  -  -  4  4  4  8 
Ewes  and  cecond  quality    8    8       "    " 


TV,  ,  BeaBtfl,3878:   Sheep,  26.77(J;  Calves.  BO;  Plei.SlS. 

IhB  supply  nf  Beef  continues  very  lar^P  ;  the  demand,  howpver.  is  some- 
what increased,  but  prices  do  not  advance  because  of  ihe  quaniitv  ■  a  few  of 
.he  choicest  (luali.Ies  make  a  trid.  over  our  top  quota.ionsTbiu  we  ha'a  a 
large  proportion  of  middlioK  Beasts  in  market, Vhich  are  veryVnselW  - 
Sheep  are  rather  more  plenuful,  ihe  b^st  qualities,  however,  main-ain  Seir 
IIT.  '  VCt'^^'l^l^  ^■"■"^  f  P  ^'■r.'■>^  ^''^''^  «ale.-Vra]  tr^de  is  about  the 
P^!~Z/      ^  ^'^^  '""'S^  oijovk  has   causPd  a  larRe   Imporiatlon  of  Irish 

?o^rL'errm'a\'e'Vr  ^.riri'fe'^^^^'  "  ^  "'""'^''  ^^  ^"^«  »"«''  ^"^  -^» 

Feidat,  Oct.  10. 

l^l'X  <\  SS'^  I'?'  ''i*;"  "'°  ■'»"  'l"al'''0"  are  not  loivcr.  Beet  Scot, 
mftke  nearly  i^  2d,  and  beat  Short-horn.  r.tber  over  Ha  Ird      We  have  .till  n 

?hlfa''re''v;rv?''"""'5s'?,"^  ?'  ""S""'?  I"i»--Sl."P  aie  "uch",h"  er  ■ 
theioareveryf.wRoodsheei)  In  market;  for  them  onr  top  quotation,  of  Mon 
da,  are  ohlemed;  Ewe.  nri  „c„„d  quality,  of  wbieh  the  .upplyJIi^lpX 
e<.n»i.l._  are  a  heavy  trade   at   from  a,  cd  to  <..-Vrol  I.  rather   dearer  ;  a 

\l°^TH.t^t!l  t'i^S^ '"'' '"  ""■"  •  °'"  •"""  '"'""•"  "» "•""■  "i 

BeaatB,  7C1;  Sheep,  4160;  Calves,  210;  Pigs,  337. 

41,  WeatSinlthlleia. 


n...  ,      MARK-LANE,  Mondav,  Oct.  G. 

The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samnles  at 
his  morning's  market  was  moderate,  the  condition  b"d  par 
ticularly  from  Kent;  the  whole  sold  rcadUy  at  a  i™e  of  2/0^; 
qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  free  foreign  meets  an 
increased  inquiry  at  Is.  to  Ss.-'and  bonded  at  L  aScT-New 
Barley  IS  Is.  dearer,  and  old  more  in  request.-Beans  are  im 
altered  in  value.-The  demand  for  Holland  hkvin'  Mart  v  sub" 
sided  we  reduce  our  quotations  on  White  Peas  81.^^6  47 
and  Grey  and  Dun  5s.  to  ds.  ■  Blue  sell  at  46s.  to  &as  wvlr- 
Oats  are  a  slow  sale  at  a  decline  of  6d.  per  qr.  from  last  Z^ 
day,  but  holdei^  are  firm  at  the  reductiL.-fhe  E/eetorate  of 
Hesse  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Corn  and  Potatoes 
as  has  also  Prussia  from  its  dominions  on  the  Rhi^e       '""°^^' 

,,„         Bl'iriSH,    PEE   IMPEEIAL  (JDAETEE,  S.  S  '  o        . 

Wheat,  Esjes,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     While  m  m 

— —    Nortolk,  Li„coln,hlte,  and  yorkthlre  .  "  M 

Oat'f'in      ""v,'''"''3^''",'"'=.'»'"'""<=i>«valle;  w  35 

Oat.,  Lmcolnah.re  and  Ynrk.hire    .        .     Poland.  21  27 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  2S  »r 

iSt, pile, .hip  ■■■.-.  ;     ^«"'  f.   '» 

—  Hertford  and  E..e.^  ■  .  .  .  '.  M  66 
Bean.,  MazaKBn.'old  ^nd  iletv  "  35  lo  38  Tick"  SB  io 
7Z,  wlSr"'  "'''S"'*""  •  SO  to  .4  Wind.  -  _ 
roa.,  VVhita         .       .        .       .    ,a  ta  60  Maple  33  ai 

„,,  .      ,  FaiDAT,  Oct.  10. 

The  arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  Corn  during  the  week  have  been 
moderate  ;  English  and  free  foreign  Wheat  met  an  active  i?, 
quirj  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  ;  very  littirbonded  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  purchases  difficult  to  foake  at  Irper^r 

?„!'  ^^i  ^  American  in  bond  26s.  to  27s.  per  barrel-Bariey 
Thev?^^  r  "'n  ^"•■»»«-'=1— The  Pea  trade  is  rather  firmer - 
l7  hie-hir  Tb°/"  ''^  market,  and  prices  must  be  noted  6d.  to 
IS.  lugner.— Ihe  accounts  received  from  various  parts  of  Ire 

Lnnear't'fb.  h^  ^°*"'°"  ^"^  "'"'=''  """"'  """^  ^iU^^^rto,  an^ 
appear  to  be  becoming  serious. 

IMPEEIAL  AVEEAGE3 
^^'heat.  iBatJey. 
AUff.       30  per  Quarter.     6S#  6d 
Sep;.         a     . 
13     . 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


62  60 

69  65 

£6  29 

19  23 

28  SO 

C5  27 


HarrotT  88  40 
Longpod  —  — 
Grey        3S    38 


'  The  coolness  of  the  situation  of  the  cider  during  its  fermen- 
'«»?•"  ,'■'  of  S''^^t  importance  ;  for  ata  temperature  much  above 
•jO  tahrenheit,  the  acetous  change  commences,  and  proceeds 
simultaneously  with  the  vinous  :  but  below  that  degree,  neithsr 
before  the  cider  is  tunned,  nor  after  in  tho  open  cask,  is  anv 
acid  produced .■htthor.  ■       "  J 

t  The  racking  of  cider  in  the  spring  sbould  be  performed  wh«n 
the  air  is  dry  and  cool.  *:         r-.  - 


Diag) 


Prics 


ahowlng  the  fluctuation,  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  , bo 
am  ^veeh.  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  4. 
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SbptT^      Sept. 


Ij: 


Sbpt.  27 


SEEDS,  Oct.  10. 


Oct.  4 


Oanaiyl      -         -        pap  qp    BOato  Bil 
Carrawav  .    per  cwl    41        - 

Clover,  Red,  Enfllish  -    — 

"-  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  KnpIJah  .  — 
„  "~  —  ForeigD  .  — 
Coriander  -  .  .  .14 
Hempseed  .  par  qr.  86 
Llnaeed        .         .       p^j  qy    54 

—  Baltio       -        .       .    42 

—  O^es,  Eng.  per  lOoo  l$l 


LinseedCalrea,Forelern,p.ton8/to8/l0a 

Mudtard.AVhlte  -  p.bueh.       9a  10 

—  Superfine    „      -    lo  11 

—  Brown        „        ■     10  13 
Rapeae6d,Englieh,perlaBt    2Sl  S8l 
KapeCakes         .    perton    —  — 
Sainfoin     .        .        .        .    _  ^ 
Tarea.EnR.  winter  p.  baab.    G  8 

T.I^^n^^^''  -         .        .      4      4s6d 
iretoll        -        .     per  cwl     18        S3 
I  urnip  (too  variable  foiquotatlon). 

KlNOBTOIU)  AMD   LiTt 


41.— 1845.] 
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)  XOBLEMEN",  GEXTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  SEEDSilEX, 
AND  OTHERS. 

:1TE3SRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  io- 
3,  '-L  structcd  by  the  assignees  of  T.  and  C.  Lockliart,  of  Cheap- 

.-3^  3e  and  Fulham,  florists  and  seedsmen  (bankrupts),  to  SELL 

:»j,  ATJCTIOX,  on  the  premises,  on  Thnrida.v,  October  lU,  and 
-•,1ft  o  foUonin^  days,  at  Eleven  each  day,  the  whole  of  the  genuine 

:x^  roCK.  consisting  of  a  unique  collection  of  200, OOU  bulbs, 
mprising  English  Iris,  late  and  early  Tulips,   Gladiolus,   Ra- 

,i,r  meolus,   Anemone,  Cape  bulbs.  Crocus,  Amai-j-llis,  Jonquils, 

■  ^  ircissus,  Lilies,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  mostap- 
;  :5i  oved  kinds.  Also  a  newly-erected  Greenhouse,  capital  Tit, 
;:j -o  and  three-light  Coxes,  Hand-lights,  utensils  in  trade. 
-.^  landard  Hoses,  Greenhouse,  Herbaceous,  and  other  Plants, 
<..jj  Dx-ed-jing,  »tc. ;  together  with  the  tittings-up  of  tlja  business 
_ r^j 'emises,  at  Iff 6,  Cheapsidc,  consisting  of  eight  nests  of  capital 
;itt  led-drawers,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  it c.     The  Stock  at  Fulham  will 

J  J-  sold  on  the  16th  andlTtb,  and  at  loG,  Cheapsidc,  on  the  18th. 
i::^  May  be  \iewed  two  days  prior  to  sale.  Oaialogues,  (k/.  each, 
-  ^  tm-nable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Seeds- 
:  3^  en ;  of  W.  Turquand,  Esq.,  official  assignee,  LJ,  Old  Jewry 
r^  lambers  ;  on  the  preraiees  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
■:^  upsery,  Leytonstonc. 

^  ~  DOIiKIXG7si7RREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN! 
»-nO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  ininiedialely,  the  olJ- 
"^l  established  NURSERY  CUSIXESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
'ESTLA.VD,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
umpike-road.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
Juation.  The  commodious  Ilouse,  with  the  Seedshop,  useftil 
Lit-buil dings,  and  Nm-sery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
lent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 
jFor  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  II art  it  Haiit,  Solicitors, 
orbing,  Sun-ey.  


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  (iraceclmrch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manuf;icturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  ROILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientitic  Horticulturists  to  theii*  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propiigating:  Houses,  «fcc., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  tlues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced,  These  Boilers,  wliich  are 
now  so  well  knowTi,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  thos« 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  oprration,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
n'ardcd,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
niay  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nubility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  tfc  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  UorticuJturnl  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  uj)on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  itc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamentnl  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Gftrdeu 
Fences.  AVire  AVork,  Ac.  Jcc 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 

rO  BE  SOLD,  together  or  separate,  a  pair  of  very 
handsome  SHETLAND  PONIES,  colnur  black.  They 
'6  in  very  fresh  condition,  and  have  been  driven  together. 
pply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  Sun  Inn,  Hitchin,  Herts. 


.«;  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

^  IPOBELETOR  SOLD.— A  VERY   DESIRABLE 

\   |L    NURSERY,   situated   in    an  improving  neighbourhood, 

iithin  2  miles   of   Hyde-park,    consisting  of    a    Seed-Shop, 

;here  might  be  caiTied  on  a  good  Fi-uit  business;  a  roomy 

■^  how  H»>use.  with    three  other  houses  ;  three  ranges  of  Pits, 

j(  leated  with  hot  water  ;  a  convenient  Shed,  forming  the  back 

H  nd  end  for  another  house ;    a  very  convenient  and  roomy 

■  i  welling-house  ;  and  about  1  acre  of  land. — Du'ect  to  Messrs'. 

'soTHERoE  and  MoREis,  Leytonstone. 


iMALL    GLASS   FOR   HOTHOUSES   AND 

J  GARDEN  LIGHTS 


4Jt  ^'   lu  -  ••  ■  at  UJ.  per  foot. 
per  Gross. 
90,000  squares  S  by  6    at  ISs. 
11,000  8*       6i        20 

80,000  9'        7  22 

i  40,000  10         8         30 

and  French 


^^l-\ atlJ.  per  foot 

per  Gross, 
),000  squares  6  bv  -i  at  Qs. 
).000  6^    "  4i       11 

5,000  7         5         13 

2,000  7i       5i       15 

Striking   Glasses,    Bee   Glasses.    Fish   Globe: 
hades  for  covering  Ferns  and  Ornaments 

B.  CoGAN",  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works,   iS,   Leicester 
quare. 


Hj^HE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     ilANURE 
-*-    COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  ^S'HEAT.  ic.  at 

Four  Gumeas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'    experience,  is   recommended   with    the 


LX^INDOVZ-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 

V  »  — Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
t-ith  Crown  and'  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
lurposes  at  the  lowest  prices, 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  5. 

per  cwt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


irhite  Lead,  per  cwt,. .  26s.0d. 
iinseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .    3    3 

I'urpentine 3    3 

jrarranted     Varnishes 

t  and  Colours. 

I  BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES.  ■ 

'■  Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and  all 

fatei-ials  may  be  bad  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Cogan,  5, 

'rinces-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

;  French  Omameat  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 

j:c.,    Lamp    Shades,    Gas    Glasses,    Fish    Globes,    Confection 

(hades,  ic,  of  every  size  and  description. 

bWARD  BECK  informs  the  Public  tnat  iu  conse- 
quence  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  his  SLATE 
t?UBS,  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  following  sizes 
I  bout  10  per  cent.  He  regrets  the  too  fi-equent  delay  which  has 
!  ecurred  in  the  execution  of  orders.  Tliis  he  hopes  to  avoid  in 
juture  by  keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 
I  '  Present  Prices  for  Cash  or  Post-office  order. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  phi'.its,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bcrbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
n-ith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Then-  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  follo\\ing  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Eew ;  Baroness  Rotlischild's  Gardens,'  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
&lendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
30,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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Slate  Works 

Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILBINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
rnrRCHES,  and  MAXUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
iile?.  and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  bv  DAXIEL  and 
£D^VARD  BAILEY.  272,  IIOLBORX. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
'ion  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
Apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
inents  suggested  in  their  pi-actice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ng  not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  sunple.  and  have  combined 
iurabLlity  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
3ave  erected  apparatus  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,  for 
:nany  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honoui'  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hoiticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  ConseiTatory  erected  at  Chisuick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  nil  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  whei'e  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  appai-atus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

r.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultmists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  counti-y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  aud  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

T)URBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
-L*  RATTS.  combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as'regards  strength  of  ma- 
teri.T.1  and  workmanship  :  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are^so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  mthout  destruction  to  the  appara,tus  ;  and  B.  and  H,  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^^  Repository,  No.  2,  TTixslet  Stheet,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  foUoning  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Gai-den  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Yases  and 
Pedestals  iu  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers.  Rose  Tree  Guards.  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  "Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAilES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Ai-ches,  itc.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wii-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Ivingdora. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 

UANO  (GENUINE  PEr.UVIAN  .^-  BOLIA^IAN), 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  OXLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHOXr  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   ASD   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR.  LONDON  ; 
GI^BS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVJERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
i7,  Lime-Street,  October  11. 


taimng  Guano  and  otber  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It'wiU  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wlieat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testmiomals  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric'Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artiticiul  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  qualjty. 
40,  New  Bridge-st.,  BlacUfriaj-s.         E.  Pdesek,  Secretary. 


B 


ENGLAND  INBEPESPENT  OP  ICHABOE. 
RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Asricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 


^^'^KV-  IMP;Jq 


'^AL  PRO 


scription  of  crop  and 

soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  unilbnn 
strenijtU  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
I  the  analysis  of  the 
^  best  Peninan,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  91.  and 
51.  10s.  i»er  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  whai*f  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  tt  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Grass 
Lawns,  itc.  Is.  Od.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gaUons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powei-ful  Liquid  ilanm-e.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  countiy. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23?.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks.  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  malung  Supei-phosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-r^ad. 

NOTICE. 
pOTTER'S  GUANO,  patronised  by  Sir  R.  Peel  ; 
-IL  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Zet- 
land ;  Lord  Braybrooke  ;  Lord  Portman  :  Su-  John  Lubbock  : 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P..  <fcc.  &c. 
^  Mr.  Potter  has  Reduced  the  p'rice  of  bis  GUANO  to  91.  per 
Ton,  delivered  feee  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  iu  London,  bags 
included.     Terms,  Cash. 

If  Five  Tons  are  ordered,  it  will  be  delivered  fbee  to  any 
Wharf  or  Railway  Station  within  lUO  Miles  of  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
any  Principal  Port  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 

Caution.— It  having  come  to  Mr.  Potter's  linowledge  that 
some  unprincipled  dealers  have  fraudulently  mixed  his  Guano 
with  other  substances,  he  begs  to  signify  that  be  cannot  be 
answerable  for  Manure  not  had  direct  from  his  Manufactory, 
or  thi-ough  authorised  pei-sons,  a  hst  of  whom,  with  Testimo- 
nials, will  be  sent  free,  per  post,  o'n  application, — Manufactorv, 
2S,  CI aphani-ro ad-place,  London.'  ■ 

Potter's  prepared  Gj-psuni,  '223.  per  ton  ;  if  5  tons,  20s. 


GUANO,  of  the  best  quaUtv,  ia  bags.— PERUVIAN 
IOMOj.  tolli.  10s.  perton:*ICHABOE  7Z.  to  7M0s.  per 
ton  ;  SALDANHA  BAY,  51.  10s.  to  CI.  per  ton  ;  according  to 
quantity;  with  an  Analysis,  by  Dr.  Ure.- — Wji.  Nobthcott, 
13,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch -street. 

DR.  LIEBIG^S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  quantitv.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  (warranted  to  analv- 
si.~).  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME.  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 
M^^K  Fothergill,  40.  Upper  Tharaes-sti-eet,  London, 
P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Bripe. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOE  CORN. 
'pHE   attention  of  the  Agricuitural  Interest,  at  this 

*-  momentous  crisis,,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  pui-pose,  either  portable  or  fi.-ced  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjaiiin 
FowLEE,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

NEW  PATENT  INVENTION. 
DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

Tl^riLLlAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  earnestly  re- 
'  *  quest  those  who  are  in  want  of  a  really  good  implement 
for  Dibbling  Seed,  to  cu-amiuc  one  of  these  Macliines,  when  they 
u-ill  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  superiority.  The 
Proprietors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  List  of 

Agents  aleeadt  Appointed, 
anj  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  Machines  to  those  vrho 
wiU  do  them  the  favour  of  calling. 
LosDOx^Mrs.  Tfedlakc,  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  and  Fairkyte's 

Iron  Works,  Horncburch.  Essex 
LiTEEPOOL — Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Whalley,  Crescent 

„  Mr.  James  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton-square 

Stibling — Messrs.  W.  Drumraond  tt  Sons,  Agricult.  Museum 
Dc&LiN-^Messrs.  W.  Drunimoud  «k  Sons,  Agricultiu-al  Museima 
Haddington,  N.  B. — W.  Dods 
Bristol — Messrs.  Prockter,  Cathay 
CmcHESTEE — H.  Silverlock,  Nurseryman 

South  Deeby^^Mi'.  Thos.  C.  Fletcher.  Hkeaton,  nr.  Nottingham 
Wellington,  Salop — Mr.  Thos.  Baddeley,  Iron  Merchant 
WoECESTER — Jfr.  W.  Webb,  Worcestershire  Irou  Company 
EiETZB — Mr.  N.  Tuckett,  lt>3,  Fore-street 
Tedeo — Messrs.  Mason  and  Martin,  HJgher  Town 
Taviitock — Messrs.  Edgcumbe  and  Stannis 

It  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, Regent-street  ;  and  at  the  Northern  xA.gri- 
cuLTCRAL  Museum,  Inverness, 

^'  OTHER  AGENTS  REQUIRED. 

RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where   a   faU   can   be   obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  »tc.  70,  STR-AND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
itc,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Ram  and  Fountain  * 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Garden  and  other  Pumps,  "Well 
Epgines,  Batiks,  &_c.    Hpuse^  ttc,  Ijeated  bj  H,9t  water. 
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DIBBLED  WHEAT.— All  who  are  desirous  of  Dib- 
bling Wheat  during  the  coming  season,  are  recommended 
to  make  a  trial  of 

DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE, 

which  is  so  constructed  tliat  the  soil  cannot  choke  it.  Price 
So.'.,  incluiiing  bon  and  carriage  to  London,  Livex'pool,  or 
Bristol. 

Apply  to  "William  E.  Rendle  and  Co.,  Union-road,  Plymouth. 
—Oct.  il. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCICS  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  Tras  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
r»cent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  a  Machine  seen,  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Bailet  Denton,  !',  Gray's  Inn-square,  London, 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock, 
"Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co., 
Engineers,  "Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
may  also  he  had.    Price  30s. 

("iHARLES  COLLETT,  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex, 
■^  Trill  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-ricks,  -with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwabd  Ryde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Sunbui'y 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London  :  Gilbeut,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  Published,  Part  the  Second,  price  10s., 

MYCOLOGIA   BRITANNICA  ;   or,   Dried   Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Plants  of  the  Order  Fungi.     By 
Ph.  B.  Atres,  M.D.,  *tc. 

V  Part  the  First  may  still  be  had,  price  10s. 
"William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 


PROFESSOR  LO"W'S  NEW  WORK. 

At  the  end  of  October  mil  be  published,  1  vol.  Svo,  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 

ON  the  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLANDS :  comprehending  the  Natural  and 
Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds,  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Breediug.  By  David  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.~By  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE,  Svo.  21s. 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 
Svo.  2l5. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longhtans. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  LATE  J.  C.  LOUDON. 

On  Wednesday,  October  15th,  will  be  published,  8vo,  with 

Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Engravings  on  Wood, 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  for  Young  Gardeners,  Fo- 
resters, Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  in  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  &c.  With  Examples  shewing  the  Appli- 
cations of  the  Exact  Sciences  to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Purposes.  By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmaks. 


THE  FOREIGN  LIBRARY.— Just  published,  price  75.  sewed. 
'PHE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
-ft-  By  M.  MicHELET.      Part  III. 

Also,  Yol.l.,  price  13s.  cloth.     To  be  completed  in  2  vols. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


^      ..-'-'"'     .-LE  CQPTEHR  ON  "WnEA'i;     \ 
Eacontlp^ublie'hed'ir.Svo, -\nffi  Fi^'o  TMates,  i^ricc  3s.  ^d., 

ON    THE     VARIETIES,     PROPERTIES,    AND 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  WHEAT. 
By  John  Le  Couteoe,  Esq. 
*•'  Much  Food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor  ;  hut  there  is  tltat  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  Agricultural  readers."— Pi7/mon(A  News,  Jan'^th,  1837. 

"  It  will  do  more  for  the  Agriculture  of  the  Empire  than  all 
the  Societies  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  Agricultural  im- 
provement put  together." — ScotsTiian,  Feh.Sth,  1S37. 

HENaY  Weight,  Agricultural  and  Sporting  Library, 
51,  Haymarket. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THEIR  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTIES,  THE  QUEEN  AND  QUEEN  DOWAGER. 

THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  FRUITIST  ;  or 
MAGAZINE    OF    FRUITS    AND    FLOWERS.       By   B. 
Maund,  F.L.S.    No.  1,  lately  published,  includes 
Beautifully  coloured  Figures  of  Flowers. 
Highly-finished  Engravings  of  Garden  Fruits. 
Numerous  neatly-executed  Miniatures  of  Flowers. 
Professor  Henslow's  Botanical  Dictionary  ;  the  Auctarium, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  aU  reqmsite   Descriptions,   Horticultural  In- 
formation, Garden  Instructions,  &c.;  explained  in  prospectuses, 
which  may  be  obtained  gratis  of  any  Bookseller. 

Large,  Flow.aiid  Fr.  coloured,  18d.  ;  Small,  FniU  plain,  Is. 

opinions  of  the  peess. 
"  Mr.  Maund  has  added  to  his  Botanic  G  aeden  a  description 
and  figures  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  other 
fruits.  They  are  carefully  executed,  and  the  figures  very  nicely 
coloured ;  this  addition  will  render  Mr.  Mauud's  work  more 
acceptable  than  ever  to  his  subscribers."  —  Ifr.  Lbidley,  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  most  ample,  elegant,  and  cheap  horti- 
cultm'al  publication  in  the  kingdom."— jiuiWfr. 

*'  Its  utility  and  elegance  are  such,  that  we  consider  it  a  duty 
to  introduce  it  to  the  regards  of  our  readers  and  the  pubUc." — 
Glasr/ow  Citizen. 

London  :  R.  Guoombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  SECOND  EDITION, 
By  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  London  ;  T.  Clay,  Stock- 
port;  and  all  Booksellers,  price  5s.,  with  Improvements  and 
Engravings  of  Old  Stove,  and  New,  or  Amateur's  Stove 
nnHE  HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PINE- 
JL  GROWING,  »tc.  &c.  By  this  mode  the  author  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  given  space  than  probably 
any  other  Pine-grower  in  the  kingdom. 

'■' '  Hamilton's  Treatise'  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Gar- 
denerG." — Gardeners'  Chronide. 

"  Hamilton's  System  is  the  best,  because  more  fruit  can  be 
produced  than  by  any  other  method  ;  destined  to  efi'ect  a  great 
change,"  itc. — Ihid. 

HE  CORN  TRADE.— The  probability  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  and  the  consequently  serious  effects  upon  our 
commercial  and  monetary  affairs  are  beginning  to  excite  great 
apprehension.  Under  such  circumstances,  coi-rect  information 
as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  han'est  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance.  No  trouble  or 
expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  information  in  the  MARK 
LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  which 
has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  Trade  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen.     OflBce,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  price  45.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL 'INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Roprinted  from  the  "  GaeDenees*  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others.' 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time,  of  year,  day, 
time  uf  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting with  explained 


Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

I;oosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &,c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Sliape  of  trees  .] 

Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of        I 
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Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose  J  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  *bc.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 
Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


LONDON:  5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COYENT-GARDEN. 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
Operation  in  different  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser* 

tion  of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 

ment  of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 


O  OWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY,  Small  Edition. 
^  —The  Flowering  Plants,  complete  in  7  volumes,  with  more 
than  1500  coloured  plates,  cost  17i.  odd,  to  be  sold  for  121.  10s., 
perfectly  clean  throujrhout.     Also 

THE 'GARDENERS*  CHRONICLE  for  1S42,  1843,  and  1844, 
perfect  and  in  good  condition,  price  Three  Guineas, 

Apply  to  Mr.  Bell,  University  Bookseller,  next  St.  Dunstan's 
Church,  Fleet-street. 


IV/JR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
J-tJ.  serving  objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  500i.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBT  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  pubHc  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Natm-alists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadbt's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150, 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Archbishop    of 

Canterbury  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  o'f  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.R.S. 10  10     0 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     .        .        .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.  .         .  10    0    0 

Thos.  Bell,   Esq.,  P. 
Microscop,  Soc.      .  10    0    0 

The  Lord  Brougham.    5    0    0 

The  Earl  of  Ripon     .  10 


The  Earl  FitzwiUiam  10 


£  5. 

TheYiscountGoderich  5  0 

R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.    5  0 

Rev.  W.  Kirby           .     5  0 
Su-  W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.       .        .        .50 

G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.     5  0 

John  Wright,  Esq.    .     5  0 

Rich.  Owen,  Esq.      .  10  0 

Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.      .  10  0 

Wm.  Spence,  Esq.    .  10  0 

W.W.  Saunders,  Esq.     2  0 

J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .     1  0 

John  Dalrymple,  Esq.     1  0 

D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    .    3  3 

J.S.Bowerbank,  Esq.    5  5 

G.  Busk,  Esq.             .     1  0 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .     5  0 

J.  Jauson,  Esq.          .    6  0 


Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .21. 

\*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spence, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,  Marryat  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

King  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

Spence,  IS,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


TTENTILATION.— «  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
▼  effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lectui-e  on  Yentilation,  deU- 
vered  June  7, 1845,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air— may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies— does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows— most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtained  from  ajl  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Reals, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  WilUams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver, 
pool;  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &.c. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  T\ill  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Bailhe's,  12b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park  ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
To>vn  ;  2,  Coleman-street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


pATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES, 
-*-  of  which  more  than  Four  Thousand  were  sold  last 
winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Couserva- 
tories,  their  principle  of  Yentilation  effectually  carrying  off 
all  those  gases  which  are  injurious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  Geoege 
&  John  Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  WiUiam- 
street,  London-bridge. 


CTOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 

^  TION  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHEST- 
ESPANDER,  which  is  light,  simple,  easily  employed  outwardly 
or  invisibly,  without  bands  beneath  the  arms,  uncomfortable 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr. 
A.  BiNTON,  40,  Tavi stock-street,  Strand,  London ;  or  full  parti- 
culars, on  receiving  a  postage  stamp. 


CUPERIOR    FRENCH    BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

^  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  the  original  introducers  of  French  Mattresses,  havs 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combining  the  utmost  elasticity  with  the  greatest  dura- 
bility. List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  estabhshment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). — Heal  &  Son, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
ChapelJ,  Tottenham-court-road. 


Just  Published,  in  One  small  vol.,  ISmo, 

RURAL       CHEMISTRY 
By  Edwarl:  Sor.LV,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Kiperiraental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londoe. 
London:  6,  Charles ctreet.  Covent-Garden. 

TMPORTANT  TO  CAPITALISTS.— The  Advertiser 
-»-  wishes  to  meet  with  a  Gentleman  to  assist  him  in  securing 
a  Patent  for  an  invention  connected  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant businesses  of  this  country— AGRICULTURE;  and 
which  might  be  successfully  applied  by  every  Railway  Company: 
in  the  kingdom.  When  secured^  its  almost  universal  applica- 
tion would  admit  of  its  being  worlted  by  a  Joint-Stock  Company, 
and,  as  such,  would  prove  one  of  the  best  speculations  of  the 
day,  and  thus  reaUse  a  large  sum  to  the  Patentees.  Principals 
only  will  be  treated  with,  and  none  need  apply  who  cannot  com- 
mand 2000i.— Address  Brtan,  Box  278,  Post-office,  Hull. 


ABERNETHY'S    PILL    for   the    NERVES    and 

-^i-  MUSCLES. — The  proprietor  of  these  pills  is  a  medical 
man.  The  brother  of  a  patient  of  his  applied  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
for  advice  ;  he  gave  him  a  prescription,  and  those  pills  are  pre- 
pared accurately  from  that  prescription.  The  patient's  com- 
plaint was  a  nervous  one,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any- 
one to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was.  Muscular  power 
was  also  lost  in  some  parts,  and  his  legs  fairly  tottered  under 
him.  He  had  a  box  of  the  pills  prepared,  and  the  effects  were 
all  but  miraculous,  for  not  only  did  nervousness  leave  him,  but 
muscular  power  returned  to  all  parts  deficient  of  it.  The  pro- 
prietor has  since  tried  them  on  hundreds  of  his  patients,  and 
he  can  conscientiously  state  that  their  effects  in  restoring  ner- 
vous energy  and  muscular  power  have  quite  astonished  him. 
The  nervous  invalid  should  lose  no  time  in  resorting  to  this 
truly  wonderful  medicine.  They  are  so  harmless  that  they 
may  be  administered  nith  perfect  safety  to  the  most  delicate- 
constitutions,  as  they  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  mercury,  or 
any  other  poiionous  ingredient.  As  before  stated,  their  effects 
are  all  but  miraculous — one  box  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. As  regimen  and  diet  are  of  the  utmost  conscquenca 
in  all  nervous  disorders,  theparticulars  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Abernethy  in  such  complaints  will  be  enclosed  round 
each  box,  price  4s.  6d. — Appointed  agents  for  London:  C.  King, 
Napier-street,  Hoxton  New  Town  ;  Barclay,  Farringdon-street ; 
Edwards,  St.  Pauls  ;  Sutton,  Bow  Church-yard  ;  Johnston,  68^ 
Cornhill ;  Prout,  229,  Strand  ;  Hannay,  63,  and  Sanger,  150, 
Oxford-street.  By  sending  58  stamps  to  Mr.  King  (as  above)  a 
box  may  be  had  post  free. 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA.— 

It  is  unerring  in  its  operation,  highly  approved  in  the 
leading  circles  of  fashion,  and  extensively  demanded  by  all 
who  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  toilette, 

IT  STRENGTHENS  AND  NOURISHES, 
Exerting  a  healthy  influence  and  occasioning  an  ample  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair — 

PRESERYES, 
Where  the  Hair  is  alreadv  fall— 

RESTORES, 
When  weak  or  falling  off— 

BEAUTIFIES, 
By  giving  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance. 

IT  CLEANSES  THE  HAIR, 
And  supersedes  the  use  of  the  fine  comb,  as  the  most  respect- 
able schools  can  testify^ 

THE  NURSERY. 
The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  wliich  can 
be  regulated  at  discretion,  especiaUy  suits  infancy  and  child- 
hood. No  well-regulated  Nursery  can  dispense  with  it. 
Prices."!.  Gd.,  6s.,  and  lis.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine. 
OLDRIDGE'S  BALM,  1,  WELLINGTON-STREET  —  (the 
second  house  from  the  Strand.) 

ROWLAND'S     MACASSAR     OIL.— 
patronized  by 
"THE  QUEEN,"  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN, 
And  the  Several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 
This  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  TRANSPARENT  OIL, 
in  its  preservative,  restorative,  and  heaxUifying    qualities,    for 
the  Human  Hair  is  unequalled  throughout  the  whole  world. 
It  preserves  axidi  reproduces  the  hair,  even  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life;  "^vev  ents  it  fi'OTn  falling  off  ov  turning  grey;  restores  grey 
hair  to  its  original  colour  ;  frees  it  from  sew )/ and  dandriff,  and 
renders  it  soft,  silky,  curly,  and  glossy. — Facts  abundantly  proved 
by  innumerable  testimonials,  which  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  proprietors. 

For  CuiLnnEN,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR!!! 
Price  3s.  6rf.— 7*.— Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  smaU)  10s.  Gd, 
and  double  that  size,  21s. 
CAUTION.— Each  genuine  bottle  has  the  words  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  hues  on  the  Wrapper;  and 
on  the  back  of  the  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times,  containing 
211,028  letters. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hattott 
Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

V  All  other  "MACASSAR  OILS"  are  Fraudulent 
Counterfeits  ! ! ! 


Frlated  by  William  BnAnnnRv,  of  No.  C,  Yoifc-placa,  Scok«  NcwlnKton,  aid 
Fbbsbiiicii  Mum-btt  Evaks,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Stokt  Nawlveton,  fc«th 
in  the  countr  of  Middlesex,  Prlntora,  at  thalr  Office  In  Lombard -street,  ia 
the  precinct  of  Whitefriars,  in  the  City  of  LondoB;  aad  published  by  them 
at  the  OffiL-e,  No.  5,  Charles  itreet,  in  tba  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Cov«Bt  Gbjm 
dan,  in  the  said  county,  where  all  AdvertiEemrats  and  Commanlcatioiu  are 
to  he  addreesedto  the  Editor.— Saturday,  October  IJ,  184S.    .      _ 
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GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  ELECTION  for  Pensioners 
on  the  funds  of  this  Charity,  will  take  place  in  Januai'y  next. 
All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  are  requested  to 
send  intheir  testimonials,  &c  ,  to  me,  on  or  before  the  31st  inst., 
after  which  time  they  will  not  be  received. 

By  order,  E"  R.  Cotler,  Sec,  97,  Farringdon-street. 
P.S. — Printed  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 


TREE  VIOLET. 

JOHN  WALLACE,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Gabriel's 
Hill,  Maidstone,  has  now  ready  a  large  Stock  of  this  much 
esteemed,  double,  dark  purple,  perpetual  flowering,  hardy 
and  fragrant  VIOLET,  which  he  respectfully  offers  for  sale 
at  Gs.  per  dozen.  All  persons  who  value  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
flowers,  fresh  every  day,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  May,  should  grow  a  few  dozens  of  this  be^tiful  flower. 
— Apply  as  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  Seedsman  and 
Floristj  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden. — Oct.  IS. 

FIRST-RATE  PELARGONIUMS. 

TX7    MILLER  begs  to  call  attention  to  his  extensive 

V»    •   STOCK  (upwards  of  Seven  Thousand),  of  the  above 

Beautiful  Tribe  of  Plants,   offered  at  a  very  low  price,  from 

8s.  6d.  perdoz.    Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  can  be  had. 

Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


CARNATIONS,    PICOTEES,   and    PINKS.— Cata- 
logues of  Messrs.  Nouman's  Select  Show  Varieties  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application. — Bull  Fields,  Woolnich,  Oct.  18, 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  respectfully 
announces  that  his  STOCK  OF  NEW  FLOWERS  and 
established  favourites  was  never  more  healthy  than  at  present, 
and  they  are  ready  to  be  seut  out  in  collections  or  single  pairs. 
Catalogues  on  appUcation,  by  letter  or  otherwise. 


^CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  have  to  offer  good  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties 
of  the  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  from  ds.  to  123.  per  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The  plants  are  well  budded, 
and  in  a  good  statu  fur  removal. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  very  best  quality  :— 
Superb  new  hea\-j'-edgod  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  "  BUR- 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  155.  per  paii\  For  particulars, 
see  last  week's  GarcJ.  Citron. 

Also   "BURROUGHES'S    DUKE    OF    NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  Ught-edged  Purple  Picotee,  155.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0  , 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Finks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12a. 
HYACINTHS,   Double  and    Single,   Blue,   Red,    White,  and 
Yellow,  very  fine,  e.*:.,  12s,,  and  IS5.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  TULIPS,  by  name         . .         . .     125.  per  dozen. 
Ditto      ditto     MLxed,  from  named  flowers    21s.  per  100. 
Fine       ditto        ditto  ditto  16s.        ,, 

CAMELLIAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name  . .        . .    30s.  per  dozen. 
FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,       ditto      . .         . .     125.         „ 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto    ditto       ..    12s.        „ 
VERBENAS  ditto  ditto       . .      Gs.        „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ditto        . .       9s.        „ 

PANSIES  ditto  ditto       . .    IO5.        „ 

Ditto,    very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers    18s.        ,, 
CINERARIAS,  extra  fine  sorts,  by  name  12s.  to  18s.    ,, 
Also  their  New  Superb  Seedling  CINERARIA,  "No.  1,"  named 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  55.  per  plant ;  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gardetiers'  Chronicle,  May  31,  ISiS  : — 
"  Y  Y — No.  1  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 
disk,  vei-y  broad  petals  and  flowers,  unusually  large,  measuring 
li  inches  in  diameter.'* 
"ericas,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  ISs.  per  dozen. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  Gs.  to  Qs.  per  dozen. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozen. 

3  „         125.  „ 

4  „         18s.  „ 

5  „  305.  „ 

6  „  60s.  „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine      . .        , .  18s.  „ 

„  „         1  foot    ..         ..         ..     30s.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  . .        . .        , .      9s.  „ 

„         „      4  to  5  inches        . .         . .     18s.  „ 

,,         ,,     13  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.  ,, 

,,      Gerardiana,  2  years  . .        , .     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9s.  ,, 

RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO  10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  ,,  10s.       „ 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB,    fine 

transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.      Roots 

placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  in  October  and  November  will  be 

fit  for  cutting  in  December. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  IS. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 
— The  following  varieties  are  now  ready  foi'  selection,  well 
estabhshed  in  44-inch  pots,  and  will  be  delivered  free  in  London, 
for  prepajfraent  only,  package  included  : — 
Rosy  Circle  ..£110     Desdemona  ..''£1    1    0 

Sunset        . .        . .        110    Mustee        . .        ...  1    1    0 
Juno  . .        . .        1    1    0    Isabella       . .        . .       110 

Marc  Antony  ..        110     Favorita      ..         ..        0  10     6 

Margaret    ..        ..       0  10    C    Zenobia       ..        ..       0  10    6 
Or  the  set  for  71.  7?. 
No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance.    Priority  of 
payment  shall  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

'^PWENTY-FOUR  GOOD  VERBENAS  FOR  125,, 
-L  hamper  and  package  included,  and  plants  added  to  com- 
pensate for  long  carriage.  They  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  variety  for  their  large  trusses,  good  habit,  and  distinc- 
tion of  colour,  and  have  been  exhibited  several  times  this 
summer  as  single  specimens  and  in  trays,  and  obtained  all  the 
prizes.  They  are  good  rooted  plants,  some  in  bloom  and  some 
are  coming  into  bloom, 


Emma  ,  dark  maroon  purple. 

Bea0TT  Supbeme,  lively  pink- 
ish-salmon. 

Excelsa,  deep  reddish-rose. 

Rosa  Alba,  bright  rose,  mot- 
tled with  white. 

Zedxis,  dark  rose. 

Moetlock's,  superb  crimson, 
yellow  eye. 

Azcjuea    geandifloea,    dark 
rose,  marbled  white. 

Renown,  rich  dark  scarlet. 

Defiance,  dazzling  scarlet. 

Blue  Qdeen,    marbled    lilac 
■with  white. 

Amethystina,  the   best   blue 
known. 

Lovely  Ramblee,  lilac,  mar- 
bled flesli-colour. 
Bkidesmaid,  light  lilac, 


TWEEniANASlAGNlFLOnAjpmk, 

yellow  eye. 
Delicata,  French  white,  dark 

eye. 
Aeeay,  bright  scarlet,  yellow 

eye. 
Foetdne-tellee,  bright  pink. 
Tbesoe  Paefait,  lilac,  striped 

deep  purple 
MiNSTEEL  Boy,  deep  rose,  yel- 
low eye. 
HowAEDii,    rose,    changeable 

to  wliite. 
Boule  de  Foe,    bright   light 

scarlet,  dark  eye. 
Princess  Royal,  good  white. 
The  Giant,   light  lilac, 

pie  eye. 
The  Favourite,  bright 

dark  eye. 


All  orders  with  a  remittance  will  be  strictly  attended  to, . 
CnEisTorHEE  JoPLiN,  Gardcncr  and  Florist,  Knares borough, 
Yorkshire.  . 


LA  REINE.— This  splendid  PERPETUAL  ROSE, 
which  was  introduced  in  autumn,  1843,  has  proved  itself 
this  season  to  be  the  finest  ever  yet  raised. 

R.  B.  BIRCHAM,  Hedenham  Rosaey,  Bungat,  Suffolk. 
bogs  to  state  that  he  has  upwards  of  2000  good  plants  worked 
upon  stems  varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet ;  also 
several  hundred  strong  dwarf  plants  (own  roots)  bedded  out. 
R.  B.  B.  will  be  happy  to  supply  Nurserymen  and  Floi'ists  with 
the  above  upon  advantageous  terms  per  dozen,  or  half  dozen 
plants.  He  has  also  a  large  stock  of  PERSIAN  YELLOW 
OEILLIET  PARFAXT,  SOLFATERRE,  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMASON,  »bc.  &c.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  including  the 
most  Select  Roses  in  cultivation,  will  be  forwarded  upon  pre- 
paid application.  All  orders  carefully  executed,  and  forwarded 
to  London  by  the  Norwich  Railway,  carriage  paid. 

A  remittance  or  reference  is  respectfully  requested  from  all 
unknown  correspondents. — Hedenham  Rosary,  Oct.  18. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 
'Wl  ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE   has  this   season  a   very 

VV  large  Stock  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  Flower  Roots 
imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Holland. 
They  are  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices.  See  the  CJironicle 
of  Sept.  20  for  a  general  list  and  prices. 

Union-road  Nursery,  Plynaouth,  Oct.  18,  1845. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  ROSES,   Ornamental  Trees  and    Shrubs, 
Greenhouse  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &;c.  &c.,  is  just  published, 
and  will  be  sent  GRATIS  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

FBARRINGER'S  fine  RED-EDGED  PICOTEE 
•  "UNIQUE,"  is  now  ready  for  sending  out  at  125.  per 
pair  (post  free).  UNIQUE  is  a  first-rate  flower,  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  marking  entirely  confined  to  the  edge,  and 
beautiful  white  ground.  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  pre-paid 
apphcation. — Bedford,  Oct.  18. 


KIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 

RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1,  1845.) 

THOMAS  JACKSON  being  the  largest  holder  of 
this  new  and  most  beautiful  Shrub,  begs  to  offer  plants 
■well  established  in  pots  at  10s.  6d.  each ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 

Kingston  Nurserj-,  Surrey,  Oct.  18. 


TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  BRITAIN. 
HIGHLAND  PINE  TREE. 

TAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
inform  the  Planters  of  Britain,  that  he  has  commenced 
sending  out  plants  of  the  HIGHLAND  PINE  TREE,  or  Red- 
wooded  Fir  of  Scotland,  so  celebrated  for  its  durability,  &c., 
being  better  than  any  other  for  Rail\^'ay  Sleepers.  Every  plant 
is  packed  either  by  J.  G.  himself,  or  under  his  immediate 
superintendence. 

Plants  1  to  2  inches    55.  per  1000 

„       4  to  6      „  10s.        „ 

„       6  to  12    „  20s.         „ 

„        15  „  30s.        „ 

,,       18  ,,         very  strong .     5s.  per  100 

2  feet,  beautifully  branched,  4c?.  each. 
Do.  do.  in  pots,  Gd.  each. 

"  The  wood  .of  this  tree  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." — J.  C.  Loudon. 

"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine  ;  its  growth, 
and  leaf,  and  bark,  are  beautiful.  I  shall  be  truly  proud  of 
my  first  specimens,  of  which  I  beg  you  will  send  me  lOOO  of 
your  finest  for  trial.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  trees  of  such  value." — Newcastle  (I>uke  of), 
Clumber,  Dec.  2,  1844. 

N.B. — J.  G.  has  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  formation  of 
FENCES  and  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the  ALLOTMENT 
SYSTEM.  On  these  subjects,  or  either  of  them,  J.  G.  may  be 
consulted  on  very  easy  terms  :  for  his  mode  of  forming  Fences, 
he  has  been  awarded  the  Royal  Agi'icultural  Society's  prize  of 
20i.— Norwich,  Oct.  18,  1845. 


Just  Published,  and  ready  for  Distribution. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming their  Fi-iends  that  they  have  jnst  received  from 
the  press  their  New  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  CAMELLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  ;  also,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
EVERGREENS,  ^AMERICAN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
CONIFER.^,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Copies  of  the 
above  mil  be  sent  in  due  course  to  aU  parties  who  have  in  pre- 
vious seasons  favoured  W.  W.  &  S.  with  their  commands,  and 
to  all  other  appUcants,  gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Susses. 


GAINES'S  Unrivalled  Lists  of  PELARGONIUMS, 
PANSIES,  CALCEOLARIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  AURICULAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  CINERARIAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICO- 
TEES, CORR^AS,  VERBENAS,  CAMELLIAS,  &c.  &c., 
for  1846,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Nursery,  Suirey-lane,  Battersea. 

P.S. — The  young  stock  are  in  ;fine  health,  also  his  six  new 
seedhng  ACHIMENES  are  now  ready  for  delivery  in  dry  bulbs, 
at  30s.  the  collection. 


"CASSANDRA"  AND  "KING  OF  SAXONY." 
ROYAL  SLOUGH  NURSERY,   NEAR  WINDSOR. 

WC.  BROWN  begs  to  state  that  he  has  ready 
•  the  above-named  beautiful  PANSIES  ;  the  first,  a  clear 
white  ground,  good  eye,  large  finely-shaped  flower,  with  light 
blue  lacing  ;  the  latter,  the  finest  large  dark  flower  yet  pro- 
duced, being  a  model  for  shape  ;  and  both  ordered  by  most 
growers  that  have  seen  them.  Price  7s.  Gd.  each,  for  cash  with 
order.  His  general  List  contains  every  novelty  of  the  season, 
of  which  a  few  of  the  best  are,  Monarch,  Pizarro,  Black  Prince, 
Conservative,  Desirable,  Princess  Alice,  The  Baron,  Purpurea 
elegans,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  RoUa,  Arethusa,  Bolina,  Oliver  Moon- 
shine, Cloth  of  Gold,  Queen  of  AVhites,  Magrath,  Model  of  Per- 
fection, Goldfinder,  Giant,  Addison,  Prospero,  Dido,  Tom  Pince, 
Juno,  Hero  of  Bucks,  Orlando,  Isabella,  Purity,  Delight,  Presi- 
dent, Oi'ion,  Pereseus,  Pitho,  Baroness  Wenman,  Lubentia, 
Countess  of  Sefton,  Fireball,  Marginata,  White  Seijeant, 
Madonna,  Curion,  &c. 

W.  C.  B.  can  recommend  his  ROSES,  for  which  the  Nursery 
is  famous  ;  also  standard  and  trained  Finiit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
American  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  The  Fuchsia  List,  in  the 
spring,  will  contaia  more  novelties  than  that  of  any  other  nurserj'. 

CONIFERS, — Most  beautiful  spechnens  of  the  rarer  hardy 
kinds  ;  and  although  Royalty  has  been  pleased  to  select  from 
them,  there  are  stUl  specimen  Plants  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. For  the  Conservatory,  or  milder  counties,  will  be  foi^md 
large  Damaras,  Daci"ydiums,  Phylloclades,  Podocarpus,  Taxo- 
diums,  &e. 

PICOTEES— MATTHEWS'S  "ENCHANTRESS,"  AND 
"  NE  PLUS  ULTRA." 
TURNER  having  executed  all  orders  he  has 
received  for  the  above  popular  flowers,  begs  to  state  that 
he  has  a  few  more  strong  healthy  pairs  of  each.  Enchantress 
15s.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  10s.  Gd.,  or  one  pair  of  each  on  receipt  of  a 
remittance  of  IJ.  Is. 

C.  T.  can  supply  a  few  more  pairs  of  his  beautiful  New  Pinks. 
Also   now  ready,    the  following   choice   Pansies : — CoUisson's 
Perseus  and  Jimo  ;  Bragg's  Goliah  ;  Hunt's  Hamlet ;  Turner's 
Pitho,  Dido,  &c.,  with  all  the  leading  kinds  in  cultivation. 
Chalvey,  Slough,  Oct.  18. 


SEEDLING  CAMELLIA. 


MR.  CHARLES  FARNESbegs  to  inform  Nursery- 
men, and  others,  that  he  has  on  sale  the  stock  of  a 
splendid  Seedling  Camellia  raised  by  a  person  in  the  country, 
and  wliich  will  be  disposed  of  at  a  reasonable  price.  A  plant 
of  it  is  now  in  bloom,  and  may  be  seen,  and  the  price  and 
other?  particulars  known  by  applying  at  his  Seed  warehouse, 
128,  St.  John's-street,  West  Smithfield,  London.— Oct.  18. 


C. 


ORANGE  TREES  FOR  SALE.— Seven  large  plants 
of  ST.  MICHAEL,  and  other  Sweet  sorts,  well  grown, 
good  stems  and  heads,  from  the  ground  full  11  feet  high.  If 
purchased  and  taken  away  immediately,  will  be  sold  a  bargain.. 
For  further  particulars, "  inquire  of  Mr.  John  Shilling, 
Kingston-on-End  ;  or  of  Mr.  M.  Shilling,  Northwambro'  Nur- 
sery, Odih  am,  Jlants^ •"■ 

FOR  SALE A  fine  Lot  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
trained  PEACH  and  NECTARINE  TREES  of  the  choicest 
sorts  ;  also  many  fine  trained  MORELLA  CHERRY  TREES, 
all  coming  into  bearing  nest  season.  A  very  good  coUection, 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees.  all  of  the  named  and  newest  sorts. 
— Apply  to  G.  MooEE,  at  Mi-.  Ralph's,  opposite  Messrs.  Lee*s 
Nursery,  Hammersmith, 
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lALOXA  CCELESTIS. 
AND   J.  BEST   having  a  large   Stock  from  the 

Cutting-put  of  the  above,  beg  to  recommend  to  tbose  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  stock  for  bedding  out  next  Spring, 
this  opportunitj'.  Plants  can  be  forwarded  (per  post),  free,  11?. 
per  doz,      *  ' 


J. 


A  reniittance,  or  reference,  is  respectfullv  reciuested. 


TULirS  HTACISTHS.  R  AXUSCFLUSES,  A2<EM0NES, 
AURICUI.AS,  CARXATIOXS,  PICOTEEiS,  GERANIUMS, 
AXD  LILICM  LASCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  CLiPHAM  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  mnved  from  Walworth.)  bv  Appointment  FLORIST  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEES,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  bejs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Not'ilitv,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  this  is  a  g^ood  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selectiiin  of  the  various  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 


100      Ditto      in    50  ditto 


ditto 


5    5 


Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  75.  6tf.  to  31s, 

So  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts.  uameS      . .        ..150 

100  RAXUXCULUSES  in  100  Supei-fine  sorts,  n,imed    2  10    0 

Superfine  Mixttu-es.  per  100  .  .         . ,     73,  to     1     1     0 

100  AXEMOXES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       ..220 

A  Xeu- Collection  of  50  Superfine  so^      ..        -.150 

Supci-fine  Mixtures,  per  loo        .. 0  10    6 

23  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        ..     3    S    0 

25  pairnf  CAP^'ATIONS.  in25ditto        ditto  ..     2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25     ditto  ditto  . .     2  10     0 

25  GEIUVXIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  ..     3  10    0 

Gortd  kinds,  per  doz,  ,  ,        . ,        from  12s,  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LiXCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  •,-nod  bulbs,   each    0     2    6 

PUNCIATUM       ,.       ,,         0    7    6 

„         SPECIOSUM,  (true)         . .  from  21s,  to     3    3    0 

H,  Gnooji  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  <tc.  is  ready, 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application, 

Forei^  Orders  executed. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  AND  R.\RE  PLANTS 
mar  be  purchased  at  the  prices  annexed,  at 
MASTERS'S    EXOTIC    NURSERY,    CANTERBURY:— 
I  Chr,T5anthemum,     from 

Chusan 55  Od 


Azalea  pnestantissima") 
„      exqulsita  | 

,,    lateritia  grandi-  I   g 

flora  I 

„       bland  a 
,,      rosea  purpurea  J 
AntiiTlumum,    10    new 

kinds,  each 1 

Anagallis       ilastersiEB, 

new    5 

Begonia  ninnicata    ....  2 

„         duraentacea. .  5 

Eight  other  species,  at  2 

Bouvardia  lucida 2 

Campanula   spes.,  from 

China 5 

CaprifoliumErownii. .. .  3 


CAPE  BULBS. 

J  CARTER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238,  High 
•  Holborn,  London,  begs  leave  to  inform  his  customers  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  just  receLvsd  a  large  collec- 
tion of  BULBS  from  the  Cape,  which  may  be  had  at  the 
annexed  prices : — 


AMARYLLIDACEiE. 
each — s. 
Amaryllis    Josephiniana  20 

smalkr  bnVjs     . .     . .  10 
Ammocharis  coranica  . .    7 

falcata  .^ 

glauca 
Erunsvigia  multifiora 

smaller  buU>s. . 

minor,   qitUe  dlstiTict 
Buphane  ciUaris. . 

disticha  major 
Crinum  capense. . 

aquaticum   . . 
Cyrtanthus  obliquus 

puniceus 

spiralis 
H£Bm.antlms  albiflos 

jcoccineus 

hyalocarpus. . 

quadrivalvis 

tigrinus 
Nerine  species    . . 
Strumaria  spiralis 

undulata 
Tallota  purpurea 


LILIACEiE,  &c. 

each—s.  d. 
Aibuca,  large  species  . .  2  6 
Bulbine  pugionifunnis  2  6 
Drimia  altissima  . .     3    6 

Eriospermum      lancece- 

folium  , .         ..26 

Eucomis  nana  . .  ..26 
Oraithogalum  aureum. .  0  6 
Yeltheimia  viriditolia  ..20 

ORCHIDACEiE, 
Satyrium  cucuUatuni 
„         erectum 

MUSACEiE. 
Strelitzia  juncea  ..     7    6 

Also    the    following    Bulbs 
from  South  America  : — 
Amaryllis,  3  ep.,  each  ..26 
Ismene  species  ..26 


%*  J.  Caktee's  Autumn 
Catalogue  of  genuine  DUTCH 
BULBS,  *fec.,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
application  as  above. 


0 
G 
G 
6 
6 
6 

Mr.  M  isxEEs  has  received  a  large  collection  of  Dutch  named 
HYACINTHS.  NARCISSUS,  DOUBLE  ANEilONES.  RA- 
NUNCULUS, TULIPS,  <tc.  Arc,  for  which  he  solicits  early 
commissions. — Exotic  Nm-sery,  Cantex-bury,  Oct.  IS. 


!  Cesti-um  aurantiacum. .  2 
I  Habrotbamnus  cyaneus  2 
;  Gasti-olobium  spiuosum  2 
,  Jasminum  ligusti'iuum  3 
,,  spes.,   China  3 

I  Lychnis  -viscaria  alba  . .  3 
:  Mussajnda  maex'ophylla  21 
J  Phlox  of  G  new  kinds, 

each  1 

Pcedera  fetida 5 

,  Rhesia,  ft'om  Cliina. ..  .10 

'  Spiraea  Douglasi    2 

,,       from  China    2 

j  Stigmaphyllon.  of  2  sp.  3 
I  Veronica.fromN.ZealandS 


DOUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  V/HITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips.  Iiis,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  2s.  Gti.  per  lOU ;  at  A.  Cobeett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
■Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  ilaU.    Priced  Lists  per  post,  &c. 

TO  NURSERYilEX,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  BETH.\M,  Custom-house  and  General 
FoawAEDiNG  AcEST  (with  thanks  for  favours  conferred), 
begs  to  inform  the  above,  that  he  continues  to  Receive  and 
Fon^■ard  consignments  of  PLANTS  and  SEEDS,  with  strict 
attention.  des]5atch,  pnd  moderate  charges. 

Every  inJbi-mation  given  as  to  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Vessels  to  or  from  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Havre.  Calais,  or  Boulogne  :  also,  the  United  States,  Scotland, 
^c.  (tc. — Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lower  Thames-street^ 
London,  October,  1845. 


QUICK  OR  "WHITETHORN. 

YOUELL  &  Co.  beg  to  call  the'^notice  of  Agricultur- 
ists and  Railroad  planters  to  their  fine  and  clean  Stock 
of  the  above  at  the  following  prices  : — 

Fine  1  year,  1  foot  in  height,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 

middling  sized  sti'aw 4s.  per  1000. 

Fine  1  year  transplanted  . .         . .       9s.     ,, 

Extra  fine,  2  years  fransplanted         . .     13s.     ,, 
Samples  may  be  had  on   application.  —  Great   Tai-mouth 
Kurserv,  October  18. 


T. 


DAVIES   AND   CO.    beg   to   offer   the   following 
Seedlings  and  other  New  and  Rare  Plants  : — 

SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS^ 
The  flowers  of  which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  liis  opinion, 
who  spoke  of  them  as  follows. — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July 
12,  1S4-5.  —  "  J.  D. — Of  bright  yellow  grounds,  spotted  witii 
brown  ;  1,  2,  10,  and'  8  are  veiy  fine  varieties,  large  and  well 
formed  ;  13  is  too  much  like  10  ;  11  too  nearly  resembles  8  ;  y- 
and  14  are  good,  but  more  common  ;  5,  primrose-ground,  sin- 
gularly spotted,  attractive,  but  flat  and  long  in  shape  ;  6  and  7 
delicate  yellow,  with  brown  spots,  both  good  ;  4,  cream,  with 
deep  cheiTy  blotch,  well  formed  and  good  in  colour — this  is 
a  veiy  good  collection  of  Seedlings,  large  and  well  foi-med  :"  at 
the  following  prices,  or  the  set  for  21.  10s. : — 


s.  d. 

1.  Lord  Sandon o  0 

2.  David 5  0 

3.  Miss  Da  vies    3  6 

4.  Masterpiece    3  G 

5.  Delight    3  6 

C.  Compacta   3  C 

7.  Testa   3  6 

8.  Horatio    5  0 


s.  d. 

9.  Sparkler 3  G 

10.  Intrepid 5  0 

11.  MutabiUs    3  G 

32.  Sultana    3  G 

13.  Challenger 5  0 

14.  Cleopatra    3  6 

15.  Lovely  Ann 3  6 


USHER'S  TWELVE-  SPLENDID  CALCEOLARIAS  OF  1845. 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  state, 
in  answer  to  numerous  correspondents,  that  the  CAL- 
CEOLARIAS advertised  by  them  are  USHER'S  SEEDLINGS 
OF  1845,  and  quite  distinct  from  those  in  the  hands  of  another 
party  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
iiave  already  ordered  them,  they  quote  the  following  from 
Mr.  Usher's  letter: — "I'our  Collection  is  quite  distinct  from 
his  (Mr.  May's),  and  in  no  way  inferior," 

Wm.  J.  i^  Co.  can  recommend  with  the  greatest  confidence 
their  Selection,  and  particularly  call  attention  to  the  vei'y 
moderate  prices  at  which  they  are  quoted. — See  Advei-tisement, 
Oct.  4.  They  were  much  adrnired  when  in  bloom  by  several 
competent  judges,  all  of  whom,  gave  orders.  Dried  specimens 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office. — Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale^  York- 
shire, October  18. 


M^ 


ESSRS.  TYSO  AND  SON,  Wallingford,  Berks, 
resyjeetfullv  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobilitv,  Gentry, 
and  the  Public,*  to  their  Extensive  Collection  of  "TULIPS, 
RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  CARNATIONS,  PINKS. 
PICOTEES,  itc. 

TULIPS, 
In  beds,  containing  an  equal  number  of  Roses,  Byhlomens, 
and  Bizarres,  under  name,  arranged  for  planting,  as  under  ; — 

£.    s.    d. 
1st  Assortment.— A  bed  of  30  rows,  or  210  bulbs, 
including  many  extra  fine  new 

sorts  . .      * 20     0     0 

A  bed  of  40  rows,  or  280  bulbs, 

ditto         25    0    0 

2nd  Assortment — A  bed  of  30  rows,  including  many 

very  fine  sorts    ..         ..         ..     12    0-    0 

Abed  of  40  rows,  ditto  ..         . .     15    0    6 

RANUNCULUSES. 
Messrs.  T.  and  Son  having  cultivated  this  beautiful  flower 
witb  unx>araUeled  success,  are  enabled  to  supi>ly  strong  roots 
of  their  Seedlings,  and  other  fine  varieties,  adapted  for  compe- 
tition. They  obtained  first  Prizes  this  season  at  Chiswick, 
June  21st ;  and  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  June  25th. 

Caoxations,  25  superb  named  sojts,  one  £.  s,    d. 

I»air  of  each  £2  and  SOU 

PicoTEES,  25  ditto   . .         ditto    . .         . .     £.1  and  3    0     0 

PciES,  25  dittp        -  -        dint £1  andl  10    0 

Messes.  T-  and  Son's  Gcnei-al  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue 
may  1)6  bad,   gratis,  oii  pr^>paid  aj^jjUcation,    inclosiug   two 

i^t!\^^^2^^}^ — ■ — 

TBMJS  RUSSELLIANUS,  var,  grar.dijlora. 

fine  healthy  st^jck  of  this  beautiful   Green- 

aTc  the  pleasure  of  oSvring  strong  plants  at 

2s,  Sd..  smaller -tnic^.  Is.  Gd.  each,  or  Is.  advance  per  post,  with 

^!rection.s  fop. i^ culture.    Discount  to  the  trade  wlien  12  or 

jnore  are  orctei^f .  —  I*icK6<».e  'and  Cp.,  1,   Watprloo-plaf^, 


^^X'C^     -Iioose  plant,  we  b 

2;/- 


Edinburgh. 


^^; 


Many  of  the  above  are  half  shi-ubby,  and  of  dwarf  bushy 
habit ;  they  gained  the  fii-st  prize  at  both  May  and  June  Shows, 
at  the  Livei-pool  Botanic  Gardens,  and  were  much  admired. 

CAMELLIA  EMPEROR. 
This  splendid  varietal'  was  sent  out  last  autumn,  but  owing 
to  the  limited  stock,  inany  of  their  friends  were  disappointed  ; 
they  now  beg  to  inform  them  that  they  can  supply  strong 
healthy  plants,  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  at  21.  2s.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  flower  gained  a  prize  at  the  Ilorticultural 
Society's  Rooms,  and  was  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Meeting 
as  being  a  beautiful  flower. — See  GardaierP  Clironkle,  March 
25,  1843. 

CEREUS  GRANDIFLORUS  RUBRA. 
Tills  singular  variety  was  also  sent  out  last  autumn ;  the 
flowers  are  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  purple  in  the  centre  ;  it  expands  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  continues  in  bloom  most  of  the  following 
day.     Price  5s. 

NEW  ANT)  RARE  PLANTS. 
s.    d. 


Hindsia  violacea  10 

,,        longiflora 8 

Diplodenia  crassinoda. .  5 
Vessalia  floribunda  ....     3 

Hoitzia  coccinea   2 

Rhododendron     chryso- 

loctum 42 

,,        carnea  elegan- 

tissima 10 

Ilex  latifolia  . .  7s.  Gd  to  10 
Berberis  tcnuifolius  5s.  to  7 
Araucaria  imbricata,    6 

to  9  inches,  per  100  . .  90 
Cloth  of  Gold  Noisette 

Rose 2 

Solfaterre  do 2 


Echites  splendens     10  G 

Gardenia  Sherbourniana  5  0 

Stiprmaphyllon     hetero- 

phyllum    2  6 

Tropajolum  Lobbianuro.     2  6 

Nerium  Oleander  Tangle    2  G 

Fuchsia  Queen  Victoria 

(Smith's) 10  6 

Lilium  lancifoliura  album 

2s.  Gd,  to  5  0 

,,    ,,     roseum    ......     5  0 

,.  ,,  speciosum7s.6(i.  to30  0 

Primula  sinensis  pleno  .     5  0 

„      alba    3  6 

Camellias,  in  100  vars., 
well  set  with  flower- 
buds 2s.  Gd.  to  21  0 

A  large  collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bom'bon,  and  other 
Roses,  on  their  own  root.s,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen. 

A  choice  collection  of  Ericas,  Geraniums,  Fuch.sias,  Chr\'- 
santhemuras.  Verbenas,  &c,,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  apjdication. 

Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpoolj  October  18. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Ofiicial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STR£ET,PICC  AD  ILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agi-icultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  applic ation. '_ 

WINDOW-GLASS,  LEAD,  PIPE,  &' COLOURS, 
— Nui'serymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others,  supplied 
with  Crown  and'  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
purposes  at  the  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  5. 

per  cwt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 22 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  26s. Od. 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gall.. .     2    3 

Tm'pentine 3    3 

Warranted     Varnishes 

and  Colours. 

BEE,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (priced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Brushes,  and"  all 
Materials  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  Pi,.  Cogan,  5, 
Princes-Street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  coveringForos,  Clocks,  Models, 
&c.,  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Fisb  Globes,  Confection 
Shades,  ttc,  of  every  size  and  description. 


I^OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS^  for  Horticultural  pur- 
-^  poses,  cut  to  any  dimension  mtbin  30  inches  by  24  inches, 
at  ad.  per  foot  supei*ticial,  at  Fbedeeick  Elpuick's,  28,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford- street.     For  Ready  Money  only. 


^MALL  GLASS  FOR  HOTHOUSES  AND 

GARDEN  LIGHTS 


...  at  It?,  per  foot. 


5byU 
4       2  , 

per  Gross. 
80,000  squares  6  by  4  at  9s. 
60,000  6J-       4i       11 

30,000  7"       5'        13 

12,000  7^       5^        15 


.  at  lid.  per  foot. 


5    by  2  ) 

H      2+;  • 

per  Gross. 
90,000  squares  8  by  G  at  18s. 
11,000  ■    8i       6J        20 

80,000  9"        7  22 

40,000        ■         10         8         30 


Striking  Glasses,  Bee  Glasses,  Fisb  Globes,  and  French 
Shades  for  covei-ing  Ferns  and  Ornaments 

R.  CoGAN,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works,  48,  Leicester 
Square.^ 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON  continues  to  import  large 
Quantities  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  of  the  very  best  manu- 
factiu-e,  which  may  be  had  upon  the  very  lowest  pVice. — Direct 
to  TnoiiAS  MiLLiNGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-sti-eet  Without. 

Manufacturer  of  aU  kinds  of  Pumps,  Colours,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  &c. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devotedmuch  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tliis  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efScient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  econonay  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hoiticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  B.  Bailet  also  consti-uct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  compete  than  bas  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultui-ists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  theii*  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  counti'y  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  inuTiediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  neiv  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  whei'e  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Mauu- 
factory. 

SMITH   AND    CO. 


SELLING  OFF—Seventeen  Acres  of  NURSERY 
.STOCK,  consisting  of  FOREST  and  FEDIT  TREES, 
F.VERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  TREES,  &c. 
For  Priced  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richakd  MlT!roN,Niirseryman, 
Pontefract.— Oct.  18,  1845, 


H^ 


UNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT    AND     SUPPORT— from    Is.   Gd.   each. 

"Mr.  Hunt's  new  Hyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  fche  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacintb,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark ;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  tkey  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  ''  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  die. 

Kejjt  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE.     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
Fountains,  Vases, 'Figures,  &q.  &c.,  tn  ghfat  vabeett. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  ijanufa^turers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CY'LINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticultui'ists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  w^ich  atmosphei'ic  heat  as  well  as  bottom-beat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degi-ee  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  then*  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliich  a.rB 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
wai'ded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  prinoipcd 
Nui'series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  if  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  constructioii 
of  Horticultural  Buihlings,  as  w^ell  as  for  heating  them,  may  bo 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  (Sic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  eueoted  upon  the  most 
ornaniental4ie signs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Gal-den 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  itc.  die. 


*^*^K^ 
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OROSS-LANES 

NURSERY, 


BEDALE, 
TORKSniRE. 


THE  BEST  NEW  CINERARIAS  OF  THE.  SEASON. 

W  JACKSON  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  refer 
•  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  their  advertise- 
ment of  the  4th  instant,  fbr  pavticuUirs  of  the  above  unri- 
Talled  CINEli  ARIAS  ;  also  Usher's  Twelve  Splendid  New  Seed- 
ling CALCEOLARIAS,  which  they  are  sending  out  at  the  fol- 
lowing very  reasonable  prices,  basket  and  package  included. 
CINERARIAS,  first  set  of  five  varieties  ..        ..     30s. 

Ditto,  second  ditto        205/ 

The  whole  Collection,  ten  distinct  varieties     . ,        . .    i23. 
CALCEOLARIAS,  first  set  of  six  varieties      ..         .,     30s. 

Ditto,  second  ditto         20s. 

The  whole  Collection,  twelve  distinct  varieties         . .    45s. 
W.  J.  and  Co.  ivill  bs  glad  to  keep  the  Plants  until  Spring 
for  those  who  may  request,  and  early  orders  are  solicited  to  pre- 
vent disappointment. — Oct.  18. 


^1^^  @articiici'g^  CljroiTtck. 


8ATUBDAY,JiC2'0BEIi  18,  1845. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth  has  been  so 
fully  explained  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  Paper, 
that  we  find  nothing  to  add  to  the  advice  which  has 
been  given,  except  one  tiling,  and  that  is — never  to 
use  cold  water.  When  the  bulbs  are  first  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water,  let  it  be  luke- 
warm ;  whenever  fresh  water  is  added,  whenever 
it  is  changed,  let  it  still  be  lukewarm. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  management  will  hardly  believe  ho.w  groat 
the  difference  is  between  the  same  sort  of  Hyacinth 
drenched  from  time  to  time  with  ice-cold  water, 
fresh  from  the  pump  or  cistern,  and  that  which  is 
nursed  with  tepid  water.  The  effect  is  rendered 
still  more  beneficial  if  four  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  added  to  every  pint  of 
water.  This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  bulbs  are 
in  glasses  of  water  or  pots  of  earth.  Under  ordinary 
management  the  roots  are  chilled  every  time  that 
water  is  applied.  The  Scythians  are  said  to  have 
thrown  their  children  into  their  rivers,  even  al- 
though frozen,  as  soon  as  they  were  born  ;  and  this 
practice  is  applied  by  99  people  in  100  to  their 
Hyacinths.  They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  Scythian  chil- 
dren, oriental  Hyacinths  cannot  bear  it.  Each  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  their  roots  gives  them  a 
■check,  and  each  check  tends  to  diminish  their  capa- 
bility of  flowering  well. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Hj'acinths  in  the  open 
border  flower  very  well  without  warm  water ;  but 
then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  roots  of  the  bulbs 
formed  in  the  ground  ere  hardy,  and  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  warmth  ;  but  in  a  sitting-room 
the  roots  are  born  in  warmth,  nursed  tenderly,  and 
quite  in  a  different  condition  from  those  which  are 
formed  out  of  doors.  The  rot  in  Hyacinth  bulbs  is 
not  unfrequently  caused  by  the  neglect  of  this 
principle ;  already  in  a  languishing  state,  from 
some  original  debility,  such  bulbs  require  more 
warmth  than  usual  and  receive  less.  The  tender 
tissue,  chilled  by  the  icy  fluid  that  bathes  it,  dies 
and  putrifies.  It  assumes  the  condition  of  the  Po- 
tato murrain.  Had  warmth,  the  great  stimulant  of 
all  vitality,  been  applied,  the  tissue,  tender  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  excited  into  action,  and  soon 
would  have  revived  under  its  genial  influence. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  a  Hyacinth 
bulb,  in  a  state  of  rapid  putrefaction,  while  kept  in 
contact  with  the  cold  water  of  a  Hyacinth-glass  in  a. 
dwelling-house,  entirely  renewed  its  vitality  when 
lemoved  to  a  warm  situation.  The  annexed  cut 
represents  a  case  of  this  sort  : — In  this  instance 
the  decay  had  eaten  completely  through  the  base  of 
the  scales  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Hyacinth,  which 
"was  literally  putrid.  The  foul  slimy  matter  was 
■wiped  off,  and  the  bulb  was  placed,  its  base  upwards, 
on  a  layer  of  warm  sand,  covering  the  bottom  of  an 
earthen  pan.  The  sand -was  moistened  with  water 
of  a  ternperature  of  80°,  or  thereaboats  ;  a  bell-glass 
■was  placed  over  the  bulb,  with  its  edges  pressed 
iato  the  sand ;  and  the  apparatus  was  placed  on  a 
shelf  near  a  north  window,  about  4  ft.  above  an 
Amott  stove  in  constant  action.  From  time  to  time 
warm  water  was  given  by  pouring  it  upon  the  sand 
between  the  edge  of  the  earthen  pan  and  the  side 
•of  thebell-glass.  Decay  was  immediately  arrested; 
for  some  time  the  bulb  remained  dormant ;  but  by 
'degrees  healthy  granulations  made  their  appear- 
ance, displacing  the  decayed  matter;  and  in  a  few 
■weeks  a  fine  crop  of  young  bulbs  sprouted  forth  on 
the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
healed-up  sores. 

This  result,  which  was  extremely  c-urious,  was 
Bntirely  owing  to  the  stimulus  exercised  bv  warmth 
upon  the  flagging  vitality  of  the  bulb.  Ha'd  not  the 
warmth  been  applied  the  whole  of  the  plant  would 
soon  have  passed  into  a  state  of  irremediable 
decomposition.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
interesting  than  to  watch,  day  by  day,  the  organic 


forces  of  the  dying  plant  exercising  their  plastic 
power  in  the  development  of  tiny  scales  out  of  the 
fleshy  tissue  of  the  Hyacinth  ;  to  see  those  scales 
arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  miniature  bulbs, 
one  sprouting  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  other,  but 
still  nestling  close  within  it  ;  and  at  last  to  behold 
a  new  brood  of  tiny  Hyacinths  crowding  the  space 
which  so  lately  was  the  seat  of  corruption  and  death. 
It  was  a  verification  of  the  fable  of  the  dragon's 
teeth. 

Another  thing  that  warmth  will  do  is  to  compel 
the  unwilling  Hyacinth  to  form  roots.  How  often 
docs  it  happen  that  the  bulb,  •o'hen  placed  over 
water,  pushes  forth  leaves,  without  roots.  If  this 
is  allowed  to  go  on  the  plant  becomes  tO])-hoavy, 
and  tumbles  out  of  the  glass  ;  or  if  that  is  prevented 
still  it  flowers  badly.  Whenever  this  is  remarked  ad- 
ditional warmth  should  be  applied.  A  convenient  wa}' 
of  proceeding  is  this.  When  a  Hyacinth  bulb  shows 
no  sign  of  putting  forth  roots,  at  the  same  time  that 
its  bud  begins  to  swell,  fill  the  glass  with  milk-warm 
water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bulb ;  wrap  up  the 
whole  in  warm  flannel,  and  station  the  glass  thus 
prepared,  in  a  warm  closet.  This  operation  will 
not  need  repetition,  for  in  general  roots  will  come 
out  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
the  rools  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  add  as  much 
warm  water  as  will  just  touch  the  tips  of  the  roots, 
and  again  leave  the  plant,  still  wrapped  in  flannel, 
till  the  roots  are  half  an  inch  long.  When  that  is 
the  case  danger  is  over ;  the  flannel  may  be  re- 
moved, the  bulb  exposed  to  light,  and  no  other  care 
is  requisite  than  that  of  still  guarding  against  cold 
water. 


G^i.    ,/i4UirfP5l" 


We  shall  return  some  day  to  the  case  of  the 
Hyacinth  bulb,  above  represented,  for  the  sake  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  bulbs  or 
buds  are  formed  by  plants,  as  that  instance  demon- 
strates ;  but  we  defer  doing  so  till  a  little  additional 
experiment  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 


The  substance  of  the  communications  on  Pota- 
toes which  have  reached  us  since  our  last,  and  are 
not  printed  elsewhere,  is  as  follows  : — 

A  steep  of  chloride  of  lime  continues  to  be  re- 
commended as  a  means  of  preventing  the  rot 
spreading  beyond  the  surface ;  but  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  success,  and  think  we  can  answer 
for  its  failure.  Potatoes  once  tainted  are  incurable 
by  any  known  process  ;  about  that  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  .  We  do  not  believe  that  paring  away  all 
the  infected  part,  although  but  skin  deep,  will  be  of 
any  real  service. 

The  extraction  of  flour  is  evidently  tiie  only 
practicable  course,  except  that  of  feeding  cattle  ; 
and  we  hear  that  the  operation  has  been  adopted  in 
many  places  with  great  success.  Large  quantities 
of  Potato  flour  have  been  prepared  at  Cheltenham, 
and  the  process  is  being  adopted  even  in  Middlesex, 
where  the  decaying  Potatoes  have  been  sold  for 
6c?.  a  sack.  From  a  new  issue  by  the  Hadleigh 
Club  of  the  memorandum  we  published  a  few  weeks 
since,  we  learn  that  "  Mr.  J.  Raxd,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Club,  has  employed  women  to 
grate  about  30  sacks  of  bad  Potatoes  (grown  on  big 
own  farm);  at  a  cost  of  2s.  the  sack  ;  and  has  as- 
certained that  from  one  Sack  he  obtained  17  lbs.  of 
flour.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Clerk  of  Layham,  has  ex- 
tracted 30  lbs.  of  flour  from  about  5  bushels  of  bad 
Potatoes,  part  of  the  produce  of  his  allotment,  and 
has  refused  6d.  the  pound  which  was  offered  him 
for  his  sample.  Mr.  W.  Baker,  carpenter,  at 
Hitcham,  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
Arrow  Root  from  the  shops  at  Is.  id.  per  lb.,  for  an 


invalid  wife,  who  usee  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  he 
now  finds  that  he  can  prepare,  from  his  bad  Potatoes, 
an  article  equal  to  what  he  is  accustomed  to  buy. 
At  the  Cosford  Union  House  about  40  sacks 
of  Potatoes,  gro\ra  on  the  premises,  proved  too  bad 
for  use ;  these  are  undergoing  the  process,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  has  already  been  procured. 
Since  a  bushel  of  sound  Potatoes,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  may  be  made  to  produce  from 
II  to  12  lbs.  of  this  flour,  of  a  most  superior  quality, 
quite  equal  to  what  is  sold  very  frequently  as  Arrow 
Root,  &c.  from  l.s.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d.  the  lb.  ;  and  since 
the  prime  cost  of  a  bushel  of  Potatoes  may  be  esti- 
mated, in  most  seasons  (to  the  growers  themselves), 
at  6d.  to  Is.,  it  should  seem,  that  whilst  the  Po- 
tato flour  may  command  a  marketable  value  which 
would  remunerate  the  labour  bestov.'ed  in  its  manu- 
facture, it  may  often  be  prep-ared  by  the  growers 
themselves,  for  tiome  use,  at  a  prime  cost  of  hd.  or 
Id.  per  lb." 

All  the  supposed  difficulties  in  extracting  the 
flour  are  removed,  except  the  want  of  good  ma- 
chinery, and  we  suppose  that  some  day  the  machine 
makers  will  have  something  to  propose  on  that 
subject.  What  would  answer  the  purpose  best 
seems  to  be  a  flat  pierced  iron  grater,  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  trough,  and  having  a  rapid  horizontal 
motion.  Upon  this  trough  the  washed  Potatoes 
should  be  pressed,  and  a  vessel  placed  below  it 
would  catch  the  pulp. 

It  now  appears  that  the  drying  the  flour  is  a  very 
simple  process.  IMr.  Lloyd,  of  Whittington,  near 
Oswestr\%givesthofollowinginstructions  on  this  head: 
— "  Procure  a  number  of  strong  linen  bags  washed 
clean,  and  quite  free  from  lint.  Let  them  be  about 
2  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide,  when  empty.  Put 
the  wet  flour  into  the  bags,  and  having  tied  them 
up  at  the  top,  hang  them  up  to  the  coiling  in  a 
kitchen  where  there  is  a  fire,  until  dry.  This  plan 
has  been  practised  in  my  house  for  several  years, 
when  making  Potato  starch.  The  Potato  flour 
forms  in  lumps,  which  are  easily  broken.  The 
bags  not  to  be  too  near  the  fire." 

As  to  that  most  important  point,  the  state  of  the 
crop,  we  have  beeu  all  along  acting  upon  what  we 
knew  to  be  certain  intelligence.  So  far  from  taking 
an  exaggerated  view,  we  have  every  day  more  reason 
to  believe  that  affairs  are  worse  than  we  repre- 
sented them  ;  for  -ne  have  always  believed  that  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  crop  was  pretty  safe  ;  although 
our  Northumberland  intelligence  certainlj'  produced 
some  misgiving  even  as  to  that.  We  knew  that  the 
mun'ain  had  appeared  in  Ireland,  in  a  very  decided 
form,  and  we  said  so  :  but  we  trusted  that  it  might 
be  local,  and  we  had  no  bad  news  from  Scotland. 

We  now,  however,  regret  to  say  that  although 
the  crops  are  re]50rted  to  be  safe  in  some  places,  as 
about  Aberdeen,  yet  that  our  Scotch  news  is  upon 
the  whole  most  alarming.  We  learn  from  letters 
from  the  south  of  Fife,  that  the  Potatoes  there  have 
"  much  the  appearance  of  bruised  Apples,"  which 
is  exactly  our  English  murrain  ;  that  "  at  Alloa 
they  are  mostly  rotten  ;"  that  one  grower  of  1400 
bolls  finds  a  large  part  of  his  crop  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  that  generally  in  that  part  of  the  country 
the  Potatoes  are  diseased  "  wherever  they  have 
been  looked  into  ;"  that  the  evil  has  declared  itself 
in  patches  near  Arbroath,  and  that  complaints  as 
to  the  state  of  the  crop  are  heard  at  Hawick, 
Roxburg-hshirc,  Tbs  worst  of  it  too  is  the  almost 
certain  over-confidence  of  Potato-growers,  many  of 
whom  do  not  know  the  disease  when  they  see  it, 
unless  it  has  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage  :  so  that 
their  crops  are  probably  worse  than  they  anticipate. 

Mr.  Arthur,  the  author  of  a  useful  pamphlet 
on  the  Potato,  formerly  noticed  in  our  columns,  as- 
sures us  that  throughout  the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth, 
Angus,  Morayshire,  and  the  vicinity  of  Dunbar,  the 
disease  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  every  field,  and 
that  it  exists  even  in  Aberdeenshire. 

In  Ireland  matters  seem  to  be  worse.  Although 
the  statements  which  we  found  it  our  duty  to  make 
were  lately  declared  to  be  exaggerations,  and  the 
existence  of  the  mun-ain  in  Ireland  was  either  denied 
altogether,  or  asserted  to  be  trifling  and  quite 
local,  yet  it  now  appears  from  the  Irish  papers  that; 
the  Potato-murrain  is  raging  in  that  country,  and. 
that  the  most  formidable  consequences  are  ant''''^- 
pated.  The  Co?* -Earo^wier  is  even  of  opinion  thaf; 
the  Irish  Potato  crop  is  so  diseased  that  the  Go- 
vernraeut  ia  imperatively  called  upon  to  throw  open 
the  ports  without  delay,  for  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  corn.  Leaving  this  matter  to  our  political 
contemporaries,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
facts  which  have  been  announced  since  our  last. 

First,  then,  Mr.  Dillox  Ckoker,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Constitution,  draws  the  following  picture  of  the 
crop  in  the  countj'  of  Cork  : — ■ 

"  I  came  here  (Lord  Kingston's),  yesterday, 
and  grieve  to  say  I  found  all  in  this  part  of  the 
country  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  the  pestir 
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lenee  had  not  reached  them,  and  that  all  their  Po- 
tatoes were  sound ;  but  alas  !  in  a  drive  of  eleven 
Irish  miles,  I  found  every  field  more  or  less  affected. 
I  stopped  on  the  road  wherever  I  saw  the  farmer  dig- 
ging Potatoes  :  I  asked  if  the  crop  was  sound  ?  Inva- 
riably was  I  answered '  they  were  perfectly  so,'  but  on 
going  into  the  field  I  had  little  trouble  in  speedily 
convincing  each  that  such  was  not  the  case,  having 
in  most  instances  shown  that  the  plague  had  made 
fearful  ravages.  My  letters  from  London  and  Liver- 
pool were  treated  as  idle  chimeras.  Some  gentle- 
men told  me  it  was  all  fancy,  and  originated  in  my 
own  brmn,  and  that  I  exaggerated,  and  that  my 
fears  were  groundless  ;  those  very  persons  have 
been  obliged,  from  sad  experience,  to  tell  me  that  I 
■was  right;  that  their  Potatoes,  which  were  per- 
fectly sound  when  I  wrote  are  now  gone." 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  says  that  "  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  the  fields  show  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  the  rot.  At  Cahirelly  the  disease  was  first  ob- 
served, and  subsequently  at  Fedamore,  where  12 
acres  were  opened,  and  the  spade  labourers  left  off 
work  on  finding  the  plant  was  not  worth  raising ; 
the  evil  was  also  apparent  at  Coolyhenan  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  no  suspicion  of  the  kind 
was  entertained." 

The  Belfast  Chronicle  says  "  that  the  crop  is  as 
defective  as  report  has  represented,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  rot  in  that  part  is  general" 
The  Belfast  Protestant  Journal  writes  that_ "  the 
accounts  from  the  towns  round  Belfast  are  discou- 
raging ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  both  in  Down 
and  Antrim,  the  disease  has  spread  to  a  serious, 
though  not  an  alarming  extent.  At  Antrim,  a  few 
days  ago.  Lord  Massereene  sold  some  Potatoes,  in 
the  ground,  at  the  high  price  of  36/.  per  acre.  They 
looked  well ;  but  so  extensive  has  been  the  ravages 
of  the  rot,  that  the  purchasers  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  would  gladly  withdraw  their  agree- 
ment. Similar  accounts  have  reached  us  from  other 
places."  The  Drogheda  Conservative  informs  us  that 
farmers,  and  poor  cottiers  who  rent  Potato-ground 
in  that  neighbourhood,  are  sufferers  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  disease  having  destroyed  several  fields. 
"  We  have  seen  some  of  them;  they  present,  on  be- 
ing cooked,  a  dark  spongy  surface,  emitting  a  sour 
smell ;  again,  some  are  perfectly  good  on  one  side, 
the  other  presenting  the  appearance  of  being  bruised ; 
these,  if  allowed  to  remain  a  night  in  the  house, 
bocorae  completely  black." 

If  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  can  scarcely  boast  of  better  fortune  ; 
for  the  Canadian  and  New  Brunswick  papers  are 
full  of  evidence  as  to  the  alarming  existence  of  the 
Potato  murrain,  which,  in  fact,  was  first  heard  of  in 
America.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the  disease 
is  universal  in  New  Brunswick,  in  all  kinds  of  land, 
whatever  the  manure  employed,  or  the  seed  planted ; 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  and  throughout  Canada,  where, 
as  in  England,  the  crop  is  represented  as  being 
to  a  great  extent  unfit  for  use. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  it  right  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Paxton  is  reported  to  have  stated  at  the  dinner 
of  the  York  Horticultural  Society,  that,  "having 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  nearly  every  part  of 
England  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  such  ex- 
tent of  disease  as  had  been  represented.  Certainly," 
he  said,  "  a  quautity  of  Potatoes  had  rotted,  but  the 
disease  was  principally  confined  to  what  were  called 
the  early  Potatoes.  In  the  late  Potatoes,  however, 
which  formed  the  staple  article  of  commerce,  he 
believed  there  was  no  great  disease."  We  fear  that 
this  statement  applies  only  to  the  North  and  West 
of  England.  The  Ga/wa^  ilfercar^  states  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  in  that  quarter. 
"  The  crops  present  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the 
produce  is  most  abundant." 

Outt  columns  are  so  crowded,  that  we  can  only 
announce  the  Election  of  Dr.  Balfoub,  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  chair  of  Botany 
in  that  University.  We  shall  endeavour  next  week 
to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
occasion. 

TULIPS  OP  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

In  commenting  on  the  flowers  of  Nottinghamshire,  I 
may  observe,  that  the  collections  generally  were  in 
finer  character  tiian  usual ;  and  pre-eminent  amongst 
the  numerous  heels  in  the  neighbourhood  was  that  of 
J.  Thackray,  Esq.,  Forest-side,  who  this  year  eclipsed 
all  his  former  good  blooms  ;  in  fact  his  well-arranged 
bed,  filled  with  the  choicest  sorts  in  cultivation,  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Here  abounded  first-rate  varieties  in  good  strain, 
whitat  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Royal  Sovereign,  Tri- 
omphe  Royale,  Norwich  Baguet,  Lord  Milton,  Aber- 
crombie,  Magnum  Bonum,  Lady  Middleton,  Lady  Crewe, 
Queen  Charlotte,  &c.,  were  as  fine  as  stars,  and  as  pure 
as  good  air,  fine  soil,  and  excellent  management  could 


get  them.  It  would  take  greater  space  than  could  be 
afforded  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  whose  beauties 
were  so  grandly  developed,  but  on  a  cursory  examina- 
tion the  following  struck  me  as  remarkably  fine  kinds  : 
— First  and  foremost,'  a  seedling  feathered  rose,  which, 
when  I  describe  it  as  perfectly  pure  and  superior  to 
Lady  Middleton,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  in  fact  it  was  superb,  and  perhaps  a  first-rate 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  is  most  like  it  of  anything  1  know. 

Lawrence's  Friend,  with  heavy  and  intensely  dark 
feather,  was  most  conspicuous  on  the  bed,  and  Violet  Sur- 
passant,  beautiful  and  delicate  in  the  extreme.  Lady 
VVilmot,  that  most  pleasing  of  all  flamed  roses,  was 
much  cleaner  than  usual,  and  certainly  as  good  as  it  can 
be  n-rown,  and  though  stained,  its  other  unique  pro- 
perties will  insure  it  a  place  in  even  the  most  select  beds, 
for  years  to  come.  Shakspeare,  in  a  splendid  state, 
was  pre-eminently  good,  and  is  evidently  a  fine  strain 
of  this  noble  and  attractive  bizarre,  whilst  Bacchus,  a 
flamed  byblomen,  appeared  to  rival  it  in  grandeur  of 
beam  and  clearness  of  ground-colour.  Grand  Rose 
Imperial  was  finely  feathered,  and  extremely  beautiful  j 
and  Penelope,  a  flamed  byblomen,  was  a  perfect  gem, 
closely  run  by  an  exquisite  bloom  of  Surpass  Thalestris, 
flamed  rose.  Violet  Brun  and  David  were  also  first- 
rate  flamed  byblomens,  and  Archduke  only  inferior, 
from  being  slightly  stained  ;  and  last,  not  least,  were 
several  of  the  Chellaston  Seedlings,  particularly  Lady 
Flora,  in  their  very  best  style. 

Amongst  the  other  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
noticed  a  feathered  byblomen,  called  La  Tendresse,  and 
from  what  I  have  since  learnt  from  Mr.  Gibbons,  it  is 
the  name  in  which  he  originally  let  out  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  ;  however,  these  alterations  may  act  as  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  fancy  ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  qualities  of  the  flower,  which  was  in  beautiful  cha- 
racter, and  I  strongly  suspect  that  Prince  of  "Wales 
(Spencer's),  Allen's  Sarah  Ann,  La  Tendresse,  and 
Maid  of  Orleans,  are  synonymous.  Of  the  two  latter 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  others  may  be  proved  next 
blooming  season. 

Louis  XVI.  was  beautiful,  as  good  as  ever  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  northern  counties  ;  and  amongst  other  fine 
flowers  in  the  same  class,  may  be  mentioned  Britannia, 
broken  in  rather  better  style  than  the  one  at  Chellaston  ; 
one  or  two  of  the  petals  had  been  injured  by  the  frost, 
still  it  was  a  splendid  flower.  Czarrienne  was  very 
pretty,  the  feathei'ing  good  and  dark,  but  rather  defi- 
cient in  the  cup,  which  was  triangular.  Europenne  is 
a  flower  of  fine  properties,  with  a  fine  and  heavy  feather, 
and  good  cup.  Anastasia  was  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  collections,  and  was  truly  first-rate,  the  cup 
was  pure  as  possible,  petals  well  rounded,  thick  and 
velvety,  with  a  regular  and  even  feather,  marking  iu  the 
style  (5f  a  fine  Louis.  Three  breeders  were  the  ascer- 
tained stock  last  season,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  an 
amateur  in  Lancashire  iu  a  collection  of  12  named 
breeders,  and  two  were  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham  ;  singular  enough  they  all  broke  in  separate 
hands,  and  all  precisely  in  the  same  exquisite  character. 

Another  feathered  byblomen,  which  was  remarkably 
attractive,  was  broken  from  a  breeder  raised  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  Dixon,  of  Manchester,  called  Saneta 
Sophia,  quite  pure,  and  marking  in  the  way  of  a  very 
good  Washington,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  best  six. 

In  flamed  sorts,  independent  of  a  great  quantity  of 
old  ones,  was  a  fine  new  variety  called  Venus,  the  cup 
being  good,  and  the  white  ground  of  a  singularly  daz- 
zling purity,  the  purple  flame  and  feather  balancing 
well  with  it.  Una  also  blooms  something  in  the 
way  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  cup  being  hardly  so  long 
as  in  that  variety.  Prince  Eli  was  a  showy  flower ; 
petals  rather  thin,  and  the  beaming  hardly  decided 
enough,  still  it  is  a  desirable  sort.  Salvator  Rosa,  of 
which  I  only  saw  one,  was  too  full  of  colour,  but  in  its 
pure  base,  fine  cup,  and  thick  well-formed  petal,  I  saw 
much  to  admire.  Victoria  Regina  is  a  good  marking 
variety,  but  of  this  little  need  be  said,  as  no  description  of 
soil  or  culture  appears  to  have  any  effect  on  its  stained  cup. 

In  feathered  bizarres  as  usual  Royal  Sovereign  was 
abundant  and  good,  though  on  one  or  two  beds  where 
artificial  manures  had  been  tried,  they  had  "  come"  in 
a  sadly  impure  state.  Imperator  and  Prince  Rupert 
were  very  good,  and  a  seedling  styled  Plantagenet  (since 
sold  to  the  Leeds  florists)  was  in  excellent  'condition. 
It  appears  to  be  remarkably  steady,  with  a  pure  and 
good  coloured  cup,  and  a  broad  feathei",  and  will  cer- 
tainly dispute  the  palm  with  Royal  Sovereign. 

Duke  of  Devonshire  was  in  better  style  than  last  sea- 
son, and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  flowers  of 
its  class.  Groom's  strain  of  Surpass  Catafalque  was 
pointed  out  as  a  finer  sort  than  common,  and  in  fact  it 
was  better  than  others  on  the  same  bed,  though  all 
were  good. 

LucuUus  I  observed  blooming  on  an  offset  bed,  and 
though  weak  and  small,  gave  evidence  of  a  superior 
flower ;  the  cup  was  short,  the  inside  rather  pale  but 
beautifully  deal-,  and  the  feathering  laid  on  as  with  the 
touch  of  a  painter,  so  evenly  as  to  remind  me  of  the 
lacing  of  a  Picotee. 

Red  feathered  flowers,  though  not  so  much  prized  as 
those  of  a  darker  shade,  were  here  in  good  character. 
I  pai'ticularly  marked  a  first  row  flower  broken  from 
one  of  Mr.  Dixon's  breeders  called  Autocrat,  which  was 
very  attractive,  and  contrasted  well  with  its  less  lovely 
companions  around.  In  flamed  bizarres,  the  most 
conspicuous  on  the  beds  were  Captain  White,  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  Lord  Durham,  Strong's  Flora,  Jubilee,  Lord 
Milton,  Earl  of  Nottmgham  (new),  Pilot,  broken  from  a 


Chellaston  breeder,  with  fine  cup  and  good  flame  ;  Ti- 
tian,  though  slighly  stained,  was  very  effective,  the  bril» 
liant  scarlet  mingled  in  the  flame  making  it  highly 
prized.  Shakspeare,  Paul  Potter,  and  Polyphemua  were 
also  good,  and  this  class  appears  to  have  improved 
since  last  year. 

Feathered  roses  appear  to  be  scarce,  that  is  to  say, 
good  ones.  Here  were  long-cupped  Heroes  of  the  Nile, 
triangular  Count  de  Virgennes,  Triomphe  Royales  with 
pointed  petals,  and  unbleached  Walworth  in  plenty,  and 
the  really  first-rate  varieties  were  few  indeed.  True, 
there  were  splendid  specimens  of  Lady  Middleton, Grand 
Rose  Imperial  and  Arlette,  but  search  might  be  made 
in  vain  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  seedling: 
before  mentioned)  for  anything  else  to  beat  them. 

In  flamed  roses,  the  pure  cupped  varieties  are  thinly 
scattered  ;  certainly  the  best  stage  flower  in  this  class- 
which  came  under  observation  was  La  Van  Dicken,  amd 
though  an  old  sort  was  still  at  the  top  of  the  class } 
Manteau  Ducal  was  also  good  ;  Aspasia  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  those  which  have  clean  and  short  cups,  and 
Belvoir  Rose  (true)  very  much  in  the  style  of  Unique, 
with  a  clean  cup,  was  most  excellent.  This  flower  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  correct ;  nine  times  out  of  ten 
Unique  is  called  Belvoir  Rose,  but  the  difference  is 
detected  at  sight.  Surpass  Thalestris  and  Madame 
Catalani  were  perhaps  as  fine  as  anything  I  saw  in  this 
class ;  Lady  Stanley  on  several  beds  was  very  fine, 
though  in  most  cases  there  was  a  preponderance  of  colour;. 
Camillus  is  clean  and  finely  fmarked,';  but  rather  too 
long  in  the  cup  for  the  Nottingham  Standard,  which,, 
though  old  (having  years  ago  taken  Surpass  Catafalque 
to  go  by),  is  not  far  off  the  mark  ;  by-the-by,  talking  of 
standards,  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  us  what  was 
considered  a  good  form,  say  50  or  60  years  ago  ;  really 
there  is  occasionally  such  a  fluster  about  properties  of 
florists'  flowers,  of  six, or  seven  years'  standing,  that  I 
imagine  our  fathers  in  floriculture  must  have  been 
groping  in  the  dark. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  that  a  list  of  the  best, 
flowers  of  that  period  would  be  interesting  to  many. —  W. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Those  who  desire  to  prolong — nay,  to  continue  the 
treasures  of  Flora,  with  as  little  intermission  as  possible- 
through  the  winter,  must  now  make  use  of  no  small 
activity  in  retarding  autumn  flowers,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  those  intended  for  forcing.  To  this  end 
the  following  remarks  may  possibly  be  of  service  to 
amateurs. 

I  will  pass  by  botanical  rarities,  and  confine  my 
observations  to  the  more  popular  tribes,  which,  indeed, 
are  far  more  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Foremost 
amongst  these  stands  the  Primula  sinensis  ;  in  all  esta- 
blishments where  winter  flowers  are  desired,  this  holds- 
a  conspicuous  place  ;  and,  although  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  yet  to  produce  it  at  once  with  ease, 
certainty,  and  at  the  period  when  it  is  really  wanted, 
requires  certainly  a  little  management.  They  are 
assuredly  best  from  seed  annually  ;  two  sowings,  the 
one  in  March,  the  other  in  May,  will  suffice,  under  high 
cultivation,  to  furnish  flowering  plants  from  October  to- 
the  following  May,  or  even  later. — Those  of  the  first 
sowing  should  have  been  prevented  from  flowering  untUr 
the  end  of  Septembei',  by  constant  stopping ;  these 
should  now  be  well  established  in  5  inch  and  7  inch 
pots,  and  the  only  conditions  required  henceforward  to- 
flower  them  well,  are  total  absence  of  fi'ost,  free  water- 
ing, sometimes  with  clear  liquid  manure,  and  not  too 
intense  a  light.  The  finest  I  ever  saw  were  produced- 
in  a  dark,  and  damp,  old  fashioned  greenhouse,  the 
walls  covered  with  various  mosses  in  the  most  excellent 
health. 

The  second  stock  of  these  intended  for  spring-work 
should  have  their  final  shift  in  the  course  of  September 
from  3  inch  to  5  and  6  inch  pots,  according  to  tlie- 
objects  of  the  cultivator.  They  should  have  every 
flower  picked  off  until  the  end  of  December,  and  will 
require  of  course  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature, 
moisture,  &c.,  as  the  early  sowing.  These  plants,  it  is 
pretty  well  known,  are  exceedingly  partial  to  leaf- 
mould.  This,  therefore,  in  a  decomposed  state  should 
form  the  bulk  of  the  compost ;  to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  sound  and  mellow  loam,  a  little  peaty  soil,  a 
little  wood  ash,  and  charcoal  of  the  size  of  Peas,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  a  sharp  and  lively  sand. 

The  next  popular  tribe  I  would  make  a  few  remarks 
on,  is  the  Cineraria.  This  is  scarcely  second  to  tlie 
Primula  for  purposes  of  general  decoration  ;  these  will 
do  well  from  seed ;  however,  as  seedlings  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  to  colour  and  character,  it  is  better  to  raise 
them  on  the  sucker  system. 

The  best  plan,  by  far,  is  to  turn' out  the  old  plants 
(after  undergoing  a  thorough  cleansing  process),  into  a 
raised  bed,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  bed  should  be 
composed  of  one-half  leaf-soil,  or  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter, with  sharp  sand  ;  and  if  soiled  up,  pretty  close  to 
the^collar,  abundance  of  fine  young  plants  will  be  ready 
for  pots,  by  the  early  part  of  August :  they  should  then 
be  taken||up  for  general  potting.  They  must  be  shaken 
entirely  apart,  and  the  plants  singled  out ;  those  strong, 
put  into  3-inch  pots  ;  those  weak,  into  thumbs  ;  and  the 
very  weakest  pricked  thickly  into  store-pots  for  thelatest 
spring  use. 

Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  place  them  all  behindja 
wall,  on  the  north  side,  immediately  they  are  potted, 
and  to  sprinkle  them  well.  The  soil  should  be  equal 
parts  leaf-mould,  peat,  old  cow-dung,  charcoal,  or  wood- 
ashes,  strong  loam,  and  sharp  sand;  remembering  in  all 
these  matters  to  drain  the  pots  completely.     These  will 
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vant  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  the  Chinese  Prim- 
oses  ;  only  the  latter  revel  iu,  and  enjoy  both  more 
ight  and  air  than  the  former.  The  most  forward  will 
■equire  a  shift  about  the  first  week  of  September— not 
ater — into  theii-  final  pots,  using  the  compost  in  a 
ougher  state.  About  the  same  time,  those  in  "  stores" 
should  be  placed  in  thumbs,  to  receive  their  last  shift 
ibout  the  end  of  January  ;  whilst  those  potted  in 
humbs  in  August  will  want  their  final  shift  about  the 
last  week  of  September.  By  these  means  a  constant 
bloom  may  be  insured,  from  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber until  the  end  of  the  next  May.  These  plants  in  the 
dead  of  winter  like  abundance  of  light  and  moderate 
waterings  ;  but  with  the  return  of  spring  they  req^uire 
much  water. 

The  Chrysanthemum  holds  a  most  important  place 
amongst  the  autumn  flowers  ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said 
to  form  the  great  connecting  link  between  the  old  year 
U>d]the  new.  In  endeavouring  to  simplify  the  cultivation 
of  these  gaudy  flowers,  I  have  found  the  one  best 
plan,  to  be,  transplanting  the  cuttings  when  struck 
in  the  month  of  July,  into  beds  in  the  open  ground, 
placing  them  about  eight  inches,  apart.  They 
remain  thus  until  the  middle  of  August  (the  grossest 
shoots  being  stopped  occasionally),  when  they  are  potted 
at  once  into  their  final  shift,  and  treated  carefully  as 
cuttings  for  a  week  or  so,  when  they  are  inured  gradu- 
ally'to  the  sunshine.  It  is  well,  however,  to  pot  all  the 
smallest  and  weakest  plants  three  in  a  5  inch  pot, 
without  planting  out ;  these  may  have  a  final  shift  iu 
the  end  of  August,  and  will  by  these  means  be  of  a 
dwarfer  habit  than  the  others,  and  will  be  found  very 
useful.  Early  protection,  and  constantly  clear  liquid 
manure,  with  abundance  of  light  and  air,  are  all  the 
requisites  henceforth,  with  the  exception  of  sticks  ;  they 
should  have  one  to  every  main  shoot,  disposed  in  a 
graceful  way.  These  are  particularly  fond  of  clear 
liquid  manure,  and  should  have  it  abundantly  the  mo- 
ment they  show  the  flower  bud.  They  should  constantly 
have  all  root  suckers  pulled  from  them,  and  the  shoots 
tliinned  judiciously,  until  the  end  of  August.  As  a 
rule,  three  principal  shoots  may  be  left  to  a  6  inch  pot, 
four  to  an  8  inch,  and  five  to  a  9  inch  pot,  and  so  on- 
wards. These  plants  should  have  abundance  of  light 
and  room  iu  an  airy  situation,  after  the  month  of  July, 
and  should  be  under  cover  in  some  light  and  aii-y  struc- 
ture by  the  last  week  in  September.  They  should  have 
copious  syringings  every  evening,  when  in  doors,  with 
abundance  of  air,  day  and  night,  until  the  blossoms 
open,  when  not  only  syringing  must  be  discontinued, 
but  all  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  leaf  or  flower  be 
cautiously  avoided.  To  this  end  all  waterings  must  be 
performed  in  the  morning,  and  a  slight  fire  through  the 
day,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  carry  away  all 
humidity  of  atmosphej'e  by  the  closing  time  in  the  even- 
ing, after  which  period  the  fire  must  be  only  such  as 
wUl  just  keep  away  frost,  and  it  is  well  to  allow  a  little 
egress  of  air  at  the  back  of  the  house  for  the  escape  of 
atmospheric  moisture  all  night,  A  good  roof  covering, 
in  lieu  of  a  fire,  would  no  doubt  be  excellent,  and  tend 
to  prevent  condensed  steam  on  the  blossoms.  As  com- 
post, I  have  found  the  following  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  viz.,  one  half  rotten  turf  of  strong  and  fat 
loam,  and  the  other  half  composed  of  equal  parts  leaf 
mould  and  good  rotten  manure,  to  which  add  a  good 
sprinkling  of  rough  charcoal  dust,  and  another  of  sharp 
and  lively  sand,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  fine  bone  waste. 
— R.  Erringlon,  Oulton. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Uoare's  Vine  Columns. — In  reference  to  your  corre- 
spondent's account   of  the  two   Vines   in   the   hollow 
columns,  the  public  should  be  informed  that  they  have 
not  been  reduced  to  their  present  state  by  the  iusufli- 
ciency  of  the  materials  (apparently  broken  bricks)  to 
supply  the  necessary  conditions  of  growth — an  inference 
likely  to  be  made  by  most  persons — but  solely  to  the 
shoots  of  the  present  year  having  been  repeatedly  bitten 
oif  by  cattle.     I  saw  them  first  in  October  1843.     How 
long  they  had  been  planted  I  know  not.     Their  appear- 
ance indicated  about  a  twelvemonth.    I  have  seen  them 
frequently  since.     The  following  summer  they  grew  as 
much  as  the   most   sanguine  could  expect.     My   im- 
pression was  that  with  the  rigorous  pruning  to  a  single 
eye,  recommended   by   Mr.  Hoare,   for   three  or  four 
years,  they  would  produce   some  very  fine   wood,  an 
impression  which,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  has 
been  realised.     In  the  midcUe  of  June  last  the  shoot  of 
the  Vine  on  the  middle  column  had  reached  about  half 
way   up.     The   circumference  of  this  shoot   which   I 
measured  this  morning  is  an  inch  and  one-eighth.    The 
wood  is  remarkably  firm  and  short-jointed,  correspond- 
ing to  these  essential  conditions  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Hoare.     Disclaiming  any  advocacy  of  the  system,  my 
object  is  to  supply  the  omission  of  your  correspondent. 
Facts  axe   stubborn   things.     If  there   be  any  doubt 
about  them,  a  visit  to  Shirley  will  be  the  only  means 
of  removing  it.     Impressed  with  this  idea,  I   beg   to 
decline     any   correspondence    with    your    readers.  — 
Investigator,  Shirley.      ["Investigator"  seems  to  be 
imperfectly   informed   upon  this   subject.      I    saw  no 
appearance  of-  cattle  having  eaten  the  Vines  in  these 
columns ;  although  I  perceived  that  they  had  done  so  to 
those  against  the  terrace-wall  in  the  open  field.     Sup- 
posing hia  explanation  to  be  true  it  does  not  tell  us 
why  one  at  least  of  the  Vines  never  grew  at  all.     If 
tbey  were  planted  in  broken  bricks,  that  is  contrary  to 
Mr.  H's  directions. — Your  Informant^. — The  observa- 
tions you  have  applied  to  me  in  your  leading  article  of  last 
week,  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  written  la  such  a  spirit. 


as  to  justify  me  in  refusing  to  make  any  reply  to  them. 
If  I  were  to  attempt  the  task,  it  would  necessarily  be  a 
very  lengthened  one,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  not 
very  temperate,  and  would  after  all  be  only  a  war  of 
words,  which  would  be  unprofitable  to  all  parties,  and 
utterly  beside  the  question  at  issue.  When  you  calmly 
review  what  you  have  written,  and  the  manner  you  have 
characterised  my  former  communications,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  this.  Let 
me,  however,  put  you  right  about  the  pillars  at  Shirley. 
They  were  put  up  in  June,  1843,  for  temporary  and 
experimental  purposes,  and  not  as  penmanent  erections 
fur  fruiting  Vines.  And  as  they  were  not  intended 
to  remain  longer  than  two  or  three  years,  or  until 
a  proper  site  could  be  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  a  series  of  pillars  of  an  ornamental  character, 
they  were  not  carried  higher  than  about  4  ft.,  and 
were  left  unfinished,  the  tops  being  covered  over 
with  loose  bricks  and  slates,  and  in  this  state  they  have 
always  remained.  The  very  inappropriate  site  on  which 
they  stand  proves  at  once  that  they  were  only  of  a 
temporary  character,  as  they  are  so  completely  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  that  no  fruit  could  ever  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  maturity  on  them.  The  interior 
of  these  columns  was  filled  with  broken  bricks,  and 
nothing  else.  The  Vines  planted  in  them  were  one  year 
old  and  no  more  ;  and  having  been  laying  loosely  in  a 
heap  of  potting  mould  for  two  months  previously,  had 
of  course  pushed  some  young  fibres,  and  in  this  state 
they  were  planted  in  the  pillars,  their  roots  being  laid 
amongst  the  rough  bricks,  without  anything  else  to  sur- 
round them,  or  to  press  their  fibres  in  close  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  bricks.  One  of  the  Vines  died  under 
this  treatment  ;  but  the  other  two  produced  during 
the  short  period  they  had  to  grow  in  that  season, 
shoots  about  si.x  and  nine  inches  long  respectively. 
They  were  cut  hard  back  in  the  autumn,  and  last 
year  the  shoots  more  than  doubled  the  length  of 
those  of  the  former  year.  In  the  autumn,  these  were 
pruned  hard  as  before,  and  although  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  management  of  them  during  the  past 
summer,  1  have  now  before  me  written  testimony  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  last  week  of  June,  these  Vines  had 
produced  "  strong  shoots,  nearly  three  feet  long."  If 
they  had  not  been  accidentally  destroyed  shortly  after- 
wards, it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
now  have  been  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Pretty  good 
work,  this,  for  Vines  feedmg  upon  nothing  but  brick- 
bats. I  commend  these  particulars  to  your  notice,  not 
doubting  that  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  inserting  them 
at  once  in  the  next  Chronicle  in  correction  of  your 
former  statement. — Clement  Hoare,  Oct.  16,  1845.^ — 
[We  have  only  to  observe  upon  this  communication, 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  said  anything  more 
than  the  occasion  called  for,  and  that  if  Mr.  Hoare  does 
not  think  fit  to  give  the  explanation  we  have  suggested, 
we  shall  very  much  regret  it  on  his  own  account.  Why 
it  should  be  either  "very  lengthened,"  or  "not  very 
temperate,"  we  are  unable  to  discover.  Our  enquiry 
was  sufficiently  plain,  and  the  shorter  the  answer  the 
more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  the  public.  For  a 
cloud  of  words  in  explanation  we  have,  in  fact,  no 
room.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Hoare  here  confirms  the 
statement  of  "  Investigator,"  that  the  Shirley  Vines 
were  planted  in  broken  bricks.  We  have,  therefore, 
nothing  more  to  say  on  that  subject,  except  that  we 
naturally  looked  to  Mr.  Hoare's  garden  for  evidence  of 
his  success,  and  that  our  informant  could  not  have  sup- 
posed the  only  instances  of  pillar-growing  to  be  found 
there  to  have  been  at  variance  with  the  instructions 
given  in  Mr.  H.'s  book.  We  shall  only  add  that,  if  we 
have  done  this  gentleman  any  injustice,  he  will  find  us 
ready  and  anxious  to  make  him  ample  compensation.] 

Culture  of  the  Melon. — It  may  be  inferred  from  an 
article  of  a  corrective  kind,  in  last  week's  Paper,  that  I 
am  guilty  of  the  sin  of  plagiarism,  as  I  am  there  in- 
formed that  the  system  of  supplying  water  to  the  roots 
of  Melons,  as  described  by  me  at  p.  624,  was  previously 
made  known  by  Mr.  T.  Moore  nearly  two  years  ago. 
That  I  am  not  guilty  of  robbing  Mr.  T.  Moore  of  this 
discovery  is  quite  true,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  saw 
his  treatise  in  my  life,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  I  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence until  now  ;  although  I   knew,  most  certainly,  that 
this  plan  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  roots  of  Melons 
and  plants,  under  similar  cultivation,  has  been  pursued 
ad%'antageously   for   a  number   of    years,   and    conse- 
quently long  before  Mr.  Moore  favoured  the  public  with 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject.     It  is,  however,  not  the  less 
important  on  that  account,  and  I  shall  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  any  information  that  can  be  obtained  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  interest  to  gardeners.     I  may  further  ob- 
serve that,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Moore  perfectly  (with- 
out seeing  his  plan),  it  diifers  from  that  given  by  rne  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  inasmuch  as  he  is  afraid  of 
the  roots  suffering  from  being  attracted  to  the  moisture 
thus  supplied  towards  the  tanks,  "  where   they  would 
as   continually  be  injured  by  contact  with  its  heated 
surface,"   &c.      Now,   in   my   arrangement  the  roots 
never  can  come  in  contact  at  all  with  the  heated  tanks, 
or    rather    gutters,    because    a    covering     of    slate, 
thin   stone,   or  tile  is  laid  over  them,  at   least  2   or 
3  inches  above  their  surface,  thus  causing  the  heat  to 
spread  itself  over  the  under  surface  of  this  covering, 
whatever   that   covering   may  be  ;  in  fact  forming  a 
regular  chamber  of  heated  ail",  which  gradually  and 
regularly  warms  the  superincumbent  material,  and  that 
too  most  certainly  without  producing  any  injurious  or 
scorching  effects,  let  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  gutters  be  what  it  may.     Besides,  in  the  arrange. 


ment  I  have  shown,  there  is  this  other  advantage  over 
that  of  Mr.  Moore's — that  when  water  is  poured  down 
the  feeding  tubes,  it  spreads  amongst  the  stones,  and 
then  diffuses  itself  regularly  over  the  surface  of  this 
covering,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  part  and  evaporated 
again  as  the  state  of  the  air  amongst  the  stones  demands 
it,  producing  those  effects  at  once  desirable  and  most 
beneficial,  and  not  passing  immediately  off,  as  would  in- 
disputably be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  this  covering  ; 
thus  also  preventing  the  roots  from  being  in  any  way 
injured  by  over-heating  or  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heated  surface  of  the  tanks.  It  will  therefore 
be  quite  apparent  that  the  two  plans  are  very  dis- 
tinct, the  one  being  an  important  step  in  advance 
of  Mr.  Moore's,  although  I  am  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  mode  that 
could  be  devised,  for  I  am  quite  persuaded  our 
information  on  this  subject  is  greatly  in  arrear  ;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  by  which  Melons  can  be  grown  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  dung  beds,  which  are  an 
abomination  in  a  garden,  independently  of  their  mate- 
rially depreciating  the  flavour  of  the  Melon.  My 
anxiety,  therefore,  is  to  show  that  Melons  can  be  ripened 
in  much  greater  perfection  by  means  at  once  simple  and 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  aspires  at  a  gai'den 
establishment,  by  the  use  of  hot  water  only,  thus  reserv- 
ing the  stable  manure  in  an  unexhausted  state  to  be 

more  beneficially  used  elsewhere R.  G. 

Destructive  Hailstorm. — My  nursery  was  visited  on 
Friday  afternoon  with  a  very  destructive  hailstorm, 
which  broke  upwards  of  six  thousand  squares  of  glass 
in  the  houses  and  pits.  The  glass  is  small,  being  prin- 
cipally 6  by  4,  6  by  3,  and  5  by  3.  I  had  just  com- 
pleted a  house  glazed  with  about  700  feet  of  Elphick's 
foreign  sheet  glass,  17  inches  by  6  inches,  only  one 
square  of  which  was  broken  through,  and  eight  starred. 
— Charles  Woodroffe,  Westbourne  Nursery,  Harrow- 
road,  I'addington,  Oct.  \Zth. 

Quercus  sesnliflora. — In  compliance  with  the  request 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Sept.  27,  that  descriptions  might  be 
sent  in  of  fine  trees  of  Quercvis  sessiliilora,  I  repaired 
shortly  afterwards  with  a  party  of  my  pupils  to  Lisgate 
common,  Littleworth,  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  W. 
Stent,  Esq.  On  the  border  of  a  wood  on  these  broad 
sandy  heaths,  stands  a  young  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
this  misappreciated  tree,  so  strikingly  symmetrical  as 
to  attract  attention  long  before  the  specific  cliaracters 
of  the  leaves  and  foliage  are  distinguishable.  The  trunk, 
wliich  is  remarkably  straight  and  column-like,  is  7  feet 
2  inches  in  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground,  diminishing 
upwards  very  slightly,  and  rising  18  feet  without  sending 
out  a  bough,  an  advantage,  however,  which  the  tree 
owes  to  the  woodman  rather  than  to  Nature.  The 
boughs,  which  are  of  unusual  length,  incline  elegantly 
to  within  five  feet  of  the  ground  with  such  precision 
and  symmetry  as  to  form  a  true  sylvan  canopy  of  a 
concave  form,  of  which  the  grey  trunk  is  the  central 
supporter.  The  same  tendency  to  symmetry  is  observ- 
able in  the  whole  outline  of  the  tree,  which  exhibits  a 
fine  arched  mass,  unbroken  by  the  extrusion  of  protu- 
berant masses.  The  tree  is  exactly  39  feet  high,  but 
being  young  and  vigorous,  will  push  to  a  much  higher 
"  stage  of  treeship  ;"  though  whether  it  will  attain  the 
almost  unprecedented  height  of  118  feet  stated  by  Mr. 
Jukes,  I  must  say  I  entertain  doubts.  In  conclusion, 
I  consider  it  to  be  but  due  to  this  interesting  tree  to 
affirm,  that  if  the  common  stalked-cupped  Oak  is  culti- 
vated in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  for  its  stately 
bearing  and  robust  magnificence,  never  should  the  Ses- 
sile-flowered Oak  be  neglected  by  the  admirer  of  v/hat- 
ever  in  arboriculture  is  susceptible  of  lightness  and 
elegance. — F.  A.  Malleson,  Pulborough.  [We  have 
verified  the  correctness  of  the  name  of  the  species  to 
which  this  description  applies.] 

Salvias The  Salvias  generally  grown  in  gardens  are 

not  hardy,  and  only  in  very  favoui-able  situations  stand 
the  frosts  of  winter.  I  think,  however,  were  a  hybrid 
obtained  between  one  of  the  garden  varieties  and  the 
S.  Verbenaca,  which  grows  WUd  in  many  situations  in 
Britain,  a  hardy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  showy  variety 
might  be  procured.  The  experiment  might,  at  all 
events,  be  tried. — G.  L.,  Dundee. 

Pine-growing  at  Bicton. — At  p.  609,  a  correspond- 
ent, speaking  of  the  Bicton  Pines,  asks,  "  Why  were 
they  not  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  exhibition  of 
London,  that  they  could  be  measured,  weighed,  and  re- 
ported by  somebody  connected  with  the  Society  ?"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  adds  that  he  was  aware  that  Pines 
equal  to  mine  had  been  obtained  in  other  establishments. 
Now  this  might  be  the  case,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
them,  and  I  imagine  if  there  were  such  to  be  found  iu 
several  establishments,  some  of  them  would  be  likely  to 
find  their  way  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  mine.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  Horticultural  world  that  I  never  have  ex- 
hibited a  Pine-apple  in  my  life  ;  I  know  nothing  of  those 
said  to  be  exhibited  from  Bicton  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
I  heard  that  Pines  were  exhibited,  or  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  her  ladyship  or  her  butler,  but  he  might  have 
taken  them  to  Covent-garden  and  rung  the  changes  for 
aught  I  know ;  one  thing  is  certain,  they  had  been 
changed  somewhere,  if  the  report  of  the  show  is  correct, 
viz.,  "  that  Providence  Pines  were  exhibited  from  Bic- 
ton," for  I  had  none— we  do  not  cultivate  them.  I  got 
three  suckers  last  summer  of  the  Providence,  one  of 
which  I  have  fruited  this  season,  and  I  have  the  two 
others  now.  I  never  answer  unknown  correspondents, 
or  I  would  have  answered  the  above  before.  I  am  per- 
fectly  aware  that  the  weight  of  my  Pines  has  been, 
and  is  still,  doubted.  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  and 
others,  went  so  far  as  to  state  publicly,  without  seeing 
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them,  or  ascertaining  facts,  tiiat  tlie  statements  made 
by  me  were  false  ;  these  men  have,  however,  visited 
Bieton,  and  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ments. JIi'.  Wilmot  expressed  himself  so  truly  asto- 
nished, that  he  has  adopted  my  method,  aud  has,  ever 
since,  been  iu  correspondence  with  me  on  the  maWer  ; 
he  stated  to  me  that  the  smallest  Pine  that  he  could  see 
here,  out  of  30  or  90  that  were  in  fruit  at  the  time,  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  largest  fruit  that  he  ever 
produced.  It  will  give  jsome  idea  what  my  Queens 
have  been  this  season,  when  I  mention  tliat  I  have  had 
more  above  6  lbs.  than  I  have  had  below  5  lbs.  I 
have  an  account  of  the  weight  of  all  my  fruit,  which  I 
can  forward  you  at  any  time  if  required,  although  it  is 
little  to  what  I  yet  expect  to  obtain,  as  a  proof  of  which, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following.  A  few 
moderate  sized  suckers  were  potted  in  August,  1S44,  in 
7.inch  pots,  and  re-potted  in  the  end  of  October  into 
l"2-inch  pots,  again  in  the  first  week  in  March,  1S]5, 
they  were  shifted  into  15-inch  pots,  and  they  started 
into  fruit  iu  June  and  July  so  strongly,  that  many  of 
their  stems  cracked  iu  every  direction,  to  all  appearance 
half-way  tlirough  ;  no  one  would  have  imagined  that 
they  would  ever  have  swelled  off  their  fruit  in  anything 
like  perfection,  nevertheless,  they  have  produced  hand- 
some fruit,  weighing  from  5  lbs.  4  oz.,  to  6  lbs.  I  have 
one  or  two  now  that  will  weigh  above  6  Ibs-,  and  some 
of  the  same  lot,  whose  stems  did  not  crack,  I  imagine 
■will  weigh  from  7  to  S  lbs  ;  they  showed  sti-ongiy  enough 
to  produce  fruit  of  1 0  lbs.  weight,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ill-treatment  with  which  tliey  have  had  to  contend, 
in  the  way  of  having  the  house  and  pit  new  roofed, 
painted,  &e.,  they  had  to  be  moved  about  several  times, 
and  had  to  stand  in  places  not  at  all  congenial  to  their 
well  doing.  Pine-growing  is  still  capable  of  great  im- 
provement ;  this  reciuu*es  no  further  proof  than  that 
produced  at  the  great  exhibitions  last  summer,  when  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  with  little  bits  of  Queens,  carried  off 
the  principal  prizes.  Even  of  the  books  published  on 
the  ctilture  of  the  Pine,  very  few  contain  anything  sim- 
ple aud  valuable;  no  sure  rule  is  yet  established  to  steer 
by.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  mention  that  I  have 
cut  many  Queens  above  6  lbs.  weight,  and  that  I  have 
them  now  considerably  heavier,  for  I  should  not  be  be- 
lieved ;  but  if  it  were  possible  for  somebody-  connected 
with  the  Chronicle  to  visit  Bieton,  and  take  flie  dimen- 
sions and  weight  r-f  some  of  my  Queens,  with  other 
particulars,  impartially,  then,  possibly,  a  movement 
would  in  time  be  commenced  in  the  right  direction. 
I  am  aware  that  many  are  attempting  to  carry  out  my 
principle  of  culture,  and  I  have  assisted  many  by 
private  correspondence,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  people 
to  carry  it  out  faithfully  ;  it  is  too  simple  for  them,  and 
by  falling  back  into  their  own  Uttle  whims,  they  generally 
upset,  partly,  and  on  some  occasions  entirely  overturn 
the  whole  method,  and  then,  they  imagine  that  they 
have  been  led  astray,  and  eould  have  done  better  in 
their  old  way.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  I  often 
receive  a  more  satisfactory  account.  I  observe  that  a 
correspondent  in  Cornwall,  has  stated  that  he  is  growino- 
pretty  good  Pines  on  my  principle,  aud  that  he  has  a 
Queen  now  swelling  of  12  or  14  pips  in  depth,  and 
affected  by  the  stems  eracldng,  as  I  above  stated.  I 
know  well  the  cause  of  this  matter  ;  I  have  been  sub- 
ject to  it  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  three  years 
running,  and  a  remedy  for  those  effects  will  be  found 
in  the  tank  system ;  having  a  sufficiency  of  pipe  for 
warming  the  interior  atmosphere,  on  good  principles, 
will  work  wonders  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  I 
have  no  command  of  heat  from  flues  or  hot  water  in 
my  succession  pit,  and  only  a  scanty  allowance  of  stable 
dung  from  five  horses  that  are  here  only  part  of  the 
year,  with  which  to  work  my  Pines,  Melons,  Cucum- 
ber beds,  Pits,  Mushroom  beds",  &c.  If  I  had  command 
ot  tank  heat  for  those  purposes,  on  the  principles  I 
have  in  view,  and  the  refuse  of  the  premises  to  char,  I 
would  with  pleasure  give  up  entirely  the  use  of  stable 
dang  ;  I  could  manage  the  kitchen  garden,  aud  the 
whole  hothouse,  and  hotbed  department,  independent!  v 
of  this  material  ;  my  crops  are  now,  and  have  been 
throughout  n-uly  beautiful,  and  most  abundant,  manured 
only  by  the  refuse  and  sweeping  of  the  premises,  and 
refuse  vegetation  charred.  Have  Queen  Pines  ever  been 
exhibited  above  19  inches  in  circumference,  and  above  1 2 
mches  m  height,  the  stalks  being  five  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  the  crowns  about  2  or  three  inches  m 
height!  I  have  several  such  at  this  time,  some  ripe, 
some  changmg  colour,  &c.;  as  to  Envilles,  Providences, 
and  other  black  varieties,  they  may  be  grown  to  almost 
any  wejgU.—James  Barnes,  Bieton.  [Jlr.  Barnes  has 
written  diameter  seven  lines  higher  up,  but  this  is,  we 
presume,  a  slip  of  the  pen.] 

Edyi»gs.—l  think  that  Potentilla  rema  would  form 
a  beautiful  and  much  better  edging  than  Box  for  flower- 
gardens.  I  never  saw  it,  indeed,  used  for  that  purpose 
but  from  the  situations  in  which  it  is  found,  infa  wildstate' 
it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  edgings.  It  is  very 
dwarf,  bearing  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  without 
being  in  any  way  injured,  and  preserves  the  green 
colour  of  its  beautiful  leaves  throughout  the  year.  It 
also  produces  a  profusion  of  elegant  flowers  in  May  • 
and  generally  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  follow- 
ing summer  months,  though  not  so  vigorously.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  suit  as  an  edging  for  a  kitchen  garden- 
but  as  a  flower-garden  edging,  for  neatness  and  beantv, 
nothing  can  equal  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  induced  to  try  it.  It  is  rarely  found  in  gar- 
dens ;  but  it  grows  well,  even  with  little  care. — G.  L., 
Dundee. 

Produclive  Peach-trees It  has  been  stated  by  an 


excellent  practical  gardener,  and  writer  on  horticulture, 
that,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach-tree,  one  fruit  for 
every  square  foot  of  surface  is  sufficient  ;  a  very  judi- 
cious observation,  in  which  I  fully  concur.  If  healthy  and 
vigorous  trees,  together  with  fruit  of  large  size  and  good 
flavour,  be  the  object  in  view,  I  think  no  better  advice 
can  be  given.  Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  find  these 
desired  requisites  combined  where  trees  are  allowed  to 
carry  a  greater  proportion  of  fruit ;  for  instance,  in  the 
current  year  (wliich  has  been  more  than  usually  unfa- 
vourable to  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  most  deli- 
cious wall-fruit),  I  have  had  an  immense  crop  of  Peaches, 
and  of  moderately  large  size,  which  have  ripened  well, 
but  the  flavour  was  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  has  tieeu 
in  other  years.  I  attribute  this  deterioration  in  flavour 
to  the  absence  of  solar  heat,  in  conjunction  with  long- 
continued  excessively  wet  weather.  On  a  cold  open 
wall,  of  9  feet  in  height,  I  have  a  Peach-tree  that  ex- 
tends over  a  surfiice  of  2  79  superficial  feet,  which  pro- 
duced ,=^06,  or  more  than  47  dozen  Peaches.  The 
greater  number  of  these,  certainly,  were  sm.iU  ;  yet 
many  of  them  measured  9A  niches  in  circumference.  I 
also  cut  away,  as  thinnings,  1400,  or  116  dozen  Peaches. 
Last  year,  1844,  on  the  same  tree,  when  I  had  fewer  in 
number,  viz  ,  35  dozen,  or  420  Peaches,  the  difference 
in  size  was  very  perceptible  ;  some  of  the  largest  mea- 
suring 1  Of  inches  in  circumference ;  the  flavour  also  was 
of  the  first  order.  They  w-ere  also  considerably  earlier, 
the  first  having  ripened  the  24th  August,  and  the  last 
on  the  18th  September  ;  whilst,  this  year,  I  only  got 
the  first  on  September  13th,  and  the  last  on  the  8  th  Oc- 
tober ;  which  shows  the  present  year  to  be  nearly  three 
weeks  later  than  the  last.  But  the  greatest  number  of 
Peaches  that  ever  this  tree  produced,  in  one  season, 
was  in  the  year  1842,  when  I  allowed  it  to  carry  about 
600,  or  SO  dozen.  JIany  of  these  were  of  large  size  ; 
they  all  ripened  well,  and  were  of  excellent  flavour  ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  1S42  was  a  very  good  year 
for  fruit  in  general,  being  the  hottest  and  longest  sum- 
mer we  have  experienced  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  tree's  productiveness,  it  does 
not  appear  diminished  iu  health  and  vigour  ;  it  has  been 
planted  about  nine  years.  The  border,  which  is  planted 
with  Strawberries,  is  low  aud  flat ;  it  is  10  feet  in 
width,  and  little  trouble  has  been  bestowed  on  its  forma- 
tion, having  never  been  drained  ;  the  soil  is  naturally 
cold  and  clayey,  and  is  about  14  inches  in  depth.  The 
subsoil  is  a  retentive  clay. —  W.  Boardman,  Fallotofield, 
near  Manchester. 

IVeighi  of  large  Fruit  grown  in  ISio  : —  oz. 


Applet 
Dutch  Codlin 
Ribstone  Pippin    . 
Ferns 
Nonsuch 

Royal  Peaiinain    . 
Golden  Pippin 
Royal  Russet 

JPcars. 
Xapoleon 
Winter  Kelis 
Cohnan 


Bergamot 
12^     Swan's-egg 
10    ■  Windsor 
,    3^  i  Jai-gonelle 


6* 

10* 

2i 

9" 


..  5i 
..  6 


Easter  Beurre 
Monarch 

Fhims 
Magnum  bonum 
Egg  Plum     . . 
Kii-k's  Plum 
Media  i-s 


Gooseberries  UL'itJi  the  Frizes  gained  in  1S45) ; — 

Ifed.  Ko.  of  prizes.- 

London,  3G  dwts,  16  grs. ;  395. — Grown  by  Mr.  EUiott,  Onnsdale. 

Yelloi^. 
Catherina,  30  dwts.  4gr£.;lS2. — Grovm  by  Mr.  Hardware,  Bil- 

Grecii.  [brooke. 

Thumper,27dwts.  16  grs.;  230.— Grown    bv  Mr.    G.    Crawford, 

White.  "  [Haigh. 

Freedom. |27  dwts.  8  grs.;  151. — GrownbjMr.J.Rodgers.Ashtou- 
— G.  I.,'jVoolwich.  [under-Line. 

Characteristics  of  the  Robin. — From  time  to  time 
some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  redbreast  have  appeared  in  your  columns, 
some  of  them  furnished  by  myself  (from  actual  observa- 
tion), and  others  by  a  variety  of  your  equally  observant 
readers.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  full  knowledge  of  this  bird's  desperate 
chai'acter.  I  say  "  desperate,"  although  I  love  the 
little  rogues  with  all  their  faults,  which  are  legion. 
Their  virtues  and  extraordinary  powers  of  song  redeem 
fully  all  that  can  be  brought  against  a  one-sided  view 
of  their  charactei-.  Still,  as  true  biographers,  we  must 
speak  of  things  as  they  are.  The  following  I  have  just 
perused  in  the  ''Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  and 
from  it  we  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum  is  not  iu  the  vocabulary  of  the  robin.  The 
grave  with  him  is  not  respected.  His  animosity  ex- 
tends beyond  it ;  not  satisfied  with  having  for  ever  lost 
an  imagined  foe,  he  would  if  it  were  iu  his  power,  kill 
him  a  second  time  !  Subjoined  is  the  record  in  the 
magazine  above-mentioned  ;  I  blush  for  my  favom-ite 
while  I  transcribe  it: — "One  day,  heai'ing  a  robin 
warbling  iu  a  tree  adjoining  my  house,  I  was  induced 
to  place  on  the  window-sill  a  beautifully  stuffed  specimen 
of  the  bird,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  atti-act  the  atten- 
tion of  his  living  brother  ;  nor  was  I  disappointed. 
The  song  became  louder  and  in  longer  strains,  and  at 
last  he  made  a  flight  of  inspection  as  far  as  the  window. 
Shortly  after  he  flew  up  from  his  tree,  and  made  so 
violent  an  attack  on  the  stuffed  specimen  as  to  throw  it 
from  a  height  of  two  stories  to  the  ground,  pursuing  it 
even  while  falling,  and  continuing  its  violence  when 
down.  I  then  perched  it  on  an  empty  bo.x  iu  the  j'ard, 
the  live  bird  remaining  within  a  few  feet  of  me  all  the 
time,  and  directly  I  had  retired  a  few  paces,  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  double  vigour,  and  so  obstinately, 
that  I  could  easily  have  caught  the  living  combatant. 
On  my  withdrawing  the  stuffed  bird  from  die  unequal 
contest,  its  opponent  resumed  its  place  on  the  box, 
strutting  about  with  an  expanded  tail  and  erect  attitude, 
as  if  claiming  and  pronouncing  a  victory.  Noticing  the 
bird  to  be  still  hovering  about  the  place,  I  replaced  my 
stuffed  specunen  on  the  wmdow-sUl,  securing  the  stand 


by  a  bradawl.  Hardly  had  I  done  so,  before  the  robin 
resumed  the  war  by  sitting  on  the  head  of  his  uncon- 
scious foe,  digging  and  pecking  at  it  with  such  ferocity 
and  violence,  that  had  I  not  interfered,  the  utter  de- 
struction of  my  poor  specimen  must  have  ensued.  The 
experiment,  of  course,  was  not  renewed ;  but  the  robin 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  kept  watch  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  continued  chaunting  his  notes  of 
defiance  even  in  the  shade  of  the  evening."  What 
ferocity  !  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
—  William  Eidd,  JVetv-road,  Hammersmiih. 

Large  Rlaibarb. — At  p.  4  75  I  read  an  account  of  some 
large  Victoria  Rhubarb  sent  to  you  ;  I  therefore  beg  to 
send  you  the  following,  quoted  from  the  May  report  of 
of  the  Nottingham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 
"  The  Rhubarb  (Myatt's  Victoria),  sent  by  '  S.  R.  P.  S.' 
measured  3  ft.  iu  length,  and  7|  ins.  in  circumference."' 
In  the  June  report  occm-red  the  following  : — "  The  Rhu- 
b.irb  (Victoria),  forwarded  by  'S.  R.  P.  S.,'  measured 
3  ft.  9  ins.  in  length,  and  s|  ins.  in  circumference." 
The  above  was  not  weighed,  or  I  should  have  sent  the 
amount.  On  taking  up  some  of  the  roots  in  winter  for 
forcing,  I  very  well  recollect  that  a  strong  man  eould 
scarcely  carry  some  of  them  ;  but  of  course  there  was 
much  soil  with  them,  although  the  land  is  light. — 5".  R. 
P.  S.,  Nottingham. 

The  Weather. — It  seems  a  curious  fact  that  while  the' 
south  and  west  of  England  talk  of  the  frost  having  cut 
off  the  blooms  of  the  Dahlias,  and  the  freshness  of  their 
Pelargoniums,  we  in  Norfolk  know  nothing  of  either 
damage  being  done.  Our  Helioti'opes  even  look  wonder- 
fully well  in  their  beds  ;  though  the  nights  now  get 
chill  and  long.  These  are  caprices  in  the  seasons  wortb 
note. —  W.  Mason,  Necton. 

Gigantic  Tree  in  Penansr,  Straits  of  Malacca,  North 
Latitude  5°  15'. — For  splendour  of  vegetation,  the 
Malayan  forests  rival  those  of  corresponding  latitudes 
in  America.  Among  thousands  of  trees  in  Penang  of 
enormous  heighth  and  girth,  there  existed  some  years 
back  one  which  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  visited 
as  such  by  strangers.  I  have  by  accident  laid  my 
hands  on  a  memorandum  which  gives  its  diroensionSj. 
and  I  extract  it  verbatim.  "  The  great  tree  in  Penang 
is  of  this  sort "  (jalutung,  the  Malayan  name).  "  Its 
girth  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  33  feet,  and  at  the 
heighth  of  110  feet,  where  it  throws  out  its  first 
bi'anches,  it  measures  27  feet.  When  the  bark  is- 
wounded,  there  exudes  from  it  a  copious  discharge  of 
a  sweet  milky  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  be- 
comes viscous  aud  highly  adhesive."  The  neighbour- 
ing forest  having  been  cleared,  some  years  ago,  this  tree,, 
as  almost  always  happens  in  similar  cases,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  is,  I  dare  say,  lying  at  this  moment  where 
it  grew.  About  2S  years  ago  a  drawing  of  it  was  made 
by  the  artist  who  accompanied  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Amherst  to  China.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
described  by  any  botanist.  It  will  give  the  English 
reader  some  notion  of  its  size  when  it  is  stated,  that  it 
would  contain  155  loads  or  tons  of  timber,  and  equal  in 
produce  to  60  British  Oaks  of  the  average  size  of  navy 
timber. — J.  C.     [This  was,  no  doubt,  some  Fig-tree.] 


Country  Shows. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  ayid  HorticulturaZ 
Society,  Sept.  19. — This  Society  was  established  in 
1829,  and  has  ever  since  gradually  improved,  every 
year  taking  a  higher  stand.  The  impulse  which  it  has 
given  to  horticulture  thi'oughout  the  district  has  been 
very  great,  and  has  doubtless  been  a  means  of  creating 
and  maintaining  a  taste  for  horticultural  produc- 
tions beyond  that  of  almost  every  other  locaUty.  The 
extensive  and  rare  collections  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries 
contribute  largely  to  the  splendour  of  the  exhibitiona 
here,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fame  they  have 
acquired  in  the  metropolitan  shows  ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son 
and  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.,  were  very  fine.  Good 
gardening  is  maldug  great  progress  here.  Cultivation 
forms  quite  as  important  a  feature  as  in  the  London 
Societies,  and  the  spirit  of  competition  is  quite  as 
vigorously  alive  as  at  Chiswick.  Amongst  the  plants 
there  may  be  mentioned,  as  examples  of  first-rate  cul- 
tivationin  the  collections  of  the  private  growers,  a  very 
large  and  fine  Erica  Irbyana,  3  feet  high  and  3  feet 
through,  clothed  to  the  ground,  and  a  perfect  mass  of 
bloom.  This  was  m  the  collection  of  James  Clark,  Esq. 
Mr.  Griffin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wells,  of  Cowley  House,  had 
also  some  fine  Heaths,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Phy- 
sianthus  auricomus,  loaded  with  its  lovely  sweet-scented 
flowers  ;  this  appears  a  very  desirable  climber,  and 
should  be  in  every  good  collection.  Mr.  Blackmore,  gr. 
to  1.  Cresswell,  Esq  ,  had  two  first-rate  specimens  of 
Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  completely  covered  with  their 
Hoya-like  flowers.  —  The  fruit  was  very  good,  as  is 
generally  the  case  here.  The  Pine-apples  from  Mr. 
Bray,  gr.  to  E.  Lousada,  Esq.,  and  those  from  Mr. 
Mason,  evinced  remarkable  cultivation  ;  these  two  com- 
petitors have  also  been  successful  at  the  London  exhi- 
bitions. But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  the  vegetables  ;  they  were  indeed  magnificent. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Elms  and  Mr.  Mason,  containing 
each  50  sorts,  were  very  excellent,  and  when  the  great 
variety  of  sorts  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
very  superior  quality  of  them,  they  were  to  ns,  as  an 
exhibition  of  this  kmd,  quite  unequalled.  The  clunat©- 
of  Devon  is  not  lost  on  the  gardeners  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  present  Exhibition  fully  and  satisfactorily- 
proved. — The  exhibition  of  Dahlias  was  neither  so 
fine  nor  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  although 
the  prizes  were  of  a  very  hberal  kind.     Mr.  Whale,  of 
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Elcot,  contributed  a  seedling  Dalilia  nearly  white, 
which  possessed  considerable  depth  of  petal,  as  well  as 
other  promising  properties  ;  but  the  specimens  liad 
suffered  much  from  carriage,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  fairly  estimated,  having  travelled  a  distance  of 
nearly  200  miles.  One  concluding  remark  we  would 
make  respecting  exhibitions  of  this  kind ;  that  if  they 
were  held  under  niarfjuees  in  the  opeu  air,  their  effect 
would  not  only  be  better  as  exhibitions,  but  in  another 
point  of  view,  they  would  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  A  vast  assemblage  of  beautiful  plants 
huddled  together  in  a  room  never  can  be  enjoyed  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  open  air,  as  tiie  large  room 
on  these  occasions  in  fine  weather  is  literally  crammed, 
and  must  afford  anything  but  enjoyment  to  the  majority 

of  the  visitors.  

York  Ilonirultiiral  Socieli/,  Oct.  2. — This,  the  fourth 
Exhibition,  was  held  in  the  Minster  Gardens,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  The  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  remarkably  fine.  The  following 
are  the  principal  prizes  which  were  awarded  :■ — Stove 
Plant  :  I ,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Brugmansia  flori- 
bunda;  2,  Mr.  Edward,  for  Aoliinienes  grandiflora  ;  3, 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Gesnera  zebrina.  Amateurs 
AND  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  :  1,  Lord  Downe,  for 
Achiraenes  longiflora.  Orchids  :  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
for  Dendrobiura  chrysanthum.  Climbers  :  1,  IVPessrs. 
Bacldiouse,  for  Manettia  glabra  ;  2,  Mr.  Edward,  for 
Thunbergia  alata  alha.  Greenhouse  Plant  :  1,  Mr. 
Appleby,  for  Lilium  album  ;  2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for 
Euthales  maerophylla.  Ajiaieurs  and  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners  :  1,  Lord  Downe,  for  Siphocampylus  betu- 
lifolius  ;  2,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  for  Veronica  speciosa. 
Heaths:  1,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  for  Infundibuliformis  ; 
2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  ilacnabiana  ;  3,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, for  Aitouiana.  Calceolarias  :  1,  Lord  Downe, 
for  Lady  Constable.  Fuchsias  :  1,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  for 
Venus  Viotrix  ;  2,  Mr.  R.  Theakstone,  for  Smith's  Vesta ; 
Pelargoniums:  1,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Pluto;  2,  Lord 
Downe,  for  Comte  de  Paris  ;  3,  J.  Richardson,  Esq., 
for  Dennis's  Perfection.  Tree  Roses  in  Pots  :  1,  Mr. 
Appleby,  for  Caroline  ;  2,  C.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Le 
Brun ;  3,  Mr.  Clarkson,  for  Proserpine.  B'llbous 
Plants  I  1,  Mr.  Edward,  for  Lilium  speciosum  ;  2, 
ditto,  for  Lilium  album  ;  3,  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for 
Vallota  purpurea.  Annuals  :  1,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  for 
Clintonia  pulchella ;  2,  Lord  Downe,  for  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi.  Hardy  Plants  :  1,  Mr.  Appleby,  for  Del- 
phinium Barlowii  ;  2,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Phlox 
picta  ;  3,  W.  D.  T.  Duesbery,  Esq  ,  for  P.  pumila.  A 
specimen  of  Cex'adia  furcata,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  ;  to  whom  the  President's  Prizes  were  also 
awarded,  for  a  Dendrobium  chrysanthum  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Edwai'd,  for  Lilium  speciosum.  Dahlias  :  Mr.  Back- 
house, for  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Howdeii,  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Princess 
Royal,  Albion,  Beeswing,  Essek  Scarlet,  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  Aurantia,  Essex  Primrose,  Lady  Sale,  Emperor  of 
the  Whites,  Bermondsey  Bee,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Blue 
Bonnet,  Consolation,  Indispensable,  Perpetual  Grand, 
Vivid,  Yellow  Defiance,  Sir  R.  Sale,  Duke  of  York, 
Nonpareil,  Backhouse's  Ebor,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Essex 
Bride,  Antler,  Cleopatra,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Catleugh's  Eclipse,  and 
Maria  ;  for  24  varieties,  Mr.  Backhouse,  for  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Prince  Albert,  Albion, 
Beeswing,  Lord  Howden,  Princess  Royal,  Essex  Prim- 
rose, Beauty  of  Sussex,  Backhouse's  Ebor,  Indispensa- 
ble, Cleopatra,  Alice  Hawthorn,  Vivid,  Pepctual  Grand, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Maria,  Yellow  Defiance,  Blue 
Bonnet,  Antler,  Antagonist,  Aurantia,  Consolation,  and 
Bermondsey  Bee.  Several  other  prizes  were  awarded, 
but  we  have  only  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  awards 
\vithout  the  names  of  the  flowers  for  which  the  rewards 
were  made. 


is  lined  with  stamens,  whose  filament  bears  at  its  base  a 
pair  of  ear-shaped  glands,  terminated  by  a  half  transpa- 
rent rim  ;  the  anther  is  oblong,  two  celled,  and  opens 
into  four  equal  valves.  Hairs  surround  the  base  of  the 
filaments  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  ovary.  The  fruit,  which 
is  only  known  in  a  dried  state,  is  a  little  drupe  about  as 
large  as  a  haw,  apparently  black  and  extremely  frag- 
rant. It  contains  a  single  seed  suspended  from  near 
the  ape.x  of  the  cell.  This  seed  consists  principally  of 
fleshy  albumen,  but  at  one  end  there  is  a  small  embryo, 
with  a  conical,  fleahy,  superior  I'adiele,  and  a  pair  of 
thin  membranous  diverging  cotyledons,  which  are 
placed  over  the  outside  of  the  albumen — a  very  curious 
structure.  This  is  quite  at  variance  with  what  is  said 
in  the  Latin  character  of  the  genus  by  Eiidlicher,  but  is 
certainly  the  true  nature  of  the  part.  In  Chili  the  pl.ant 
is  much  valued  ;  its  wood  forms  a  charcoal,  preferred 
by  smiths  to  all  others,  and  the  aromatic  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives.  In  a  note  now  before  us,  Mr.  Bridges 
says  that  the  tree  is  from  15  to  25  feet  high  ;  that  the 
wood  has  the  same  agreeable  smell  as  the  leaves,  and 
that  the  leaves  of  the  male  plant  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  the  female.  It  requires  to  be  potted  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  proportions.  Like  most 
plants  under  pot-culture,  it  ought  to  be  repotted  at  least 
once  in  the  year  ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  flowering 
in  autumn  and  winter,  this  should  be  done  in  spring. 
In  summer,  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and 
shading  in  sunny  weather  ;  for  although  it  be  a  hardy- 
looking  shrub,  its  leaves  are  very  apt  to  become 
scorched  by  the  sun.  In  winter,  nothing  more  than  the 
common  mode  of  cultivation  is  required  :  air  at  all 
times,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  only  apply- 
ing fire  heat  to  keep  off  frost.  It  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  young  wood  in  the  usual  way. — Bot.  Reg. 

EcHi.vocACTUs  MULTiFLORUS.  Many-flowered  Echino- 
cactus.  (Greenhouse pel enuial).  Cactacete.  Icosandria 
Monogynia. — A  specimen  of  this  was  sent  to  Kew  from 
the  rich  collection  of  Cactuses  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Stockwell,  on  the  eve  of  its  blossoming.  Of 
its  native  country  we  are  ignorant,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  described  ;  but  on  this  subject  it  behoves  us  to 
speak  with  caution,  for  no  plants  are  so  difficult  to 
define  by  words  as  the  individuals  Of  this  now  exten- 
sive family  ;  figures,  alone,  can  render  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  them  intelligible.  The  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  tubercles,  strong,  spreading, 
recurved,  and  almost  appressed  spines,  and  for  the  co- 
pious pale,  almost  white,  flowers,  tinged  with  greenish 
brown. — Botanical  Magazine. 


The  Emigrants  Guide  to  Australia,  by  tile  Rev. 
D.  Mackenzie,  is  a  little  duodecimo,  which  is  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  thinking  of  migrating  to  the 
antipodes.  We  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  work-, 
further  than  this,  that  the  author  paints  the  character 
of  the  Sydney  settlers  with  a  pencfl  dipped  in  ink,  and 
the  prospects  of  intending  emigi'ants  in  rose  and  sky- 
blue.  According  to  his  testimony,  earth  does  not  con- 
tain such  a  collection  of  v.ngabonds,  or  so  tempting  a 
field  for  emigration.  We  cannot  tell  how  others  may 
like  the  picture,  but  for  ourselves  we  would  rather 
starve  in  England  than  thrive  at  Sidney,  if  we  believe 
all  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  us.  However 
his  book  is  doubtless  a  useful  book  for  the  emigrant, 
who  has  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  set  before 
him  without  the  slightest  affectation  of  reserve. 

New  Plants. 

Boldoa  TRAGRANS.  Sweet-scented  Boldu.  (Green- 
house Shrub).  Monimiacefe.  Dioecia  Icosandria. — 
This  is  a  small  tree  or  bush,  with  a  highly  aromatic 
odour  in  every  part.  It  has  round,  grey,  slightly 
downy  branches,  and  roundish  ovate  evergreen  opposite 
leaves,  placed  on  short  stalks,  and  studded  with  hard 
points,  which  give  them  a  very  rough  surface.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  pale  greenish  white,  in  little  ter- 
minal panicles,  each  branch  of  which  is  rather  regulai'ly 
3-parted.  In  this  country  the  male  only  is  known.  Of 
that  sex  the  calyx  is  a  leathery  cup  divided  at  the  edge 
into  au  uncertain  number  of  strap-shaped  segments 
placed  in  two  or  three  rows.     AU  the  inside  of  the  cu.p 
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Tracey,  near  Honiton,  the  Stat  of  H.  B.  Lott,  Esq. 
— The  mansion  at  Tracey  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  rich  vale  of 
Honiton.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  a  barren  forbidding 
hill,  but  is  now,  through  the  interest,  nay  enthusiasm, 
which  Mr.  Lett  takes  in  gardening  matters,  become 
clothed  with  the  most  extensive  and  choice  collection  of 
plants  procurable  in  the  country.  Indeed,  a  vast  assem- 
blage ofplants,  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  particularly 
Conifers,  is  everywhere  profusely  scattered  over  the 
grounds,  whijh  are  laid  out  with  much  taste  andjudg- 
menf.  Mr.  Lott  possesses  all  the  Conifers  which  are 
known  in  the  country,  and  the  success  attending  his 
efforts  in  cultivating  them  in  the  open  air  is  without  a 
parallel ;  of  course,  due  allowance  must  he  made  for  the 
climate  of  Devon  ;  but  Tracey  is  situated  in  a  bleak  ex- 
posed situation.  Shelter,  however,  will  soon  be  afforded, 
as  acres  of  thriving  evergreens  are  rapidly  rising. 
Nearly  all  the  Pines  introduced  from  Mexico  through 
the  Horticultural  Society  stood  the  last  severe  winter, 
and  generally  without  any  protection.  Pinus  patula 
appears  as  hardy  here  as  the  Scotch  Fir  ;  so  is  Hart- 
wegii,  Russellianus,  Devoniana,  Ayacahuite,  pseudo- 
strobus,  brutia,  maerophylla,  leiophylla,  apulcensis, 
&c.  &c.  There  are  remarkable  specimens  of  P. 
insignis,  ponderosa,  and  Sabineana.  The  greenhouse 
Araucaria  Braziliensis  stood  last  winter  with  only  slight 
protection,  and  Mr.  Lott  has  this  summer  planted  out 
A.  excelsa,  which  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  he  hopes 
to  save  it  with  partial  protection.  Picea  religiosa  has 
this  season  only  been  planted  out ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  resisting  any  ordinary  winter  here. 
From  the  east  side  of  the  terrace  is  seen  a  Rosary  in  the 
lower  grounds  beneath,  formed  chiefly  of  a  series  of 
circles,  containing  all  the  choice  Roses.  The  eft'ect  of 
this  garden,  when  viewed  from  the  terrace,  is  excellent. 
Connected  with  the  house  is  a  fine  conservatory,  where 
Oranges, Camellias,  and  choice  Rhododendrons,  are  prin- 
cipally cultivated,  with  some  of  the  choice  and  singular 
New  Zealand  Conifers.  There  is,  also,  in  another  situa- 
tion, a  greenhouse  100  ft.  in  length,  chiefly  filled  with 
New  Holland  plants  and  Cape  Heaths.  This  house  and 
various  others  were  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bowden,  the  gnrdener,  on  whom  the  plan  reflects  great 
credit.  The  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  were  looking 
well ;  so  were  the  Pines,  which  have  recently  been  put 
into  new  hot-water  pits,  erected  expressly  for  them, 
which  Mr.  Bowden  has  heated  with  hot  water,  in  the 
gutter  system  beneath  the  plants,  which  answers  admi- 
rably, thus  refuting  the  old  prejudice,  that  Pines  can 
only  be  grown  in  fermenting  tan,  or  leaves.  The  getting 
rid  of  these  nuisances  fx-om  a  garden  establishment  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  strides  which  the  art 
of  gardening  has  made  in  modern  times. —  R.  G. 

Miscellaneous. 

Neto  Ro'e  "  Prcmices  des  Charpennes."  —  This 
variety  has  been  raised  in  the  village  of  Charpennes, 
neat  Lyons,  and  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  London,  by 


its  French  possessor,  M.  Armand,  of  Lyons.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  Bourbon,  and  if  we  can  judge  from  a  drawing 
which  has  been  sent  ns,  must  be  a  very  pretty  vnriety. 
The  flowers  are  represented  as  bright  rose  in  some  cases, 
pale  in  other.s,  and  always  very  regularly  formed. 

Vegelulile  Wax. — There  are  in  this  State  vei-y  ex- 
tensive palm-leaf  manufactories,  in  which  the  sweepings 
and  dust,  arising  from  splitting  the  leaf,  accumulate  to 
a  large  amount,  and  are  thrown  away  as  useless.  I 
here  present  two  specimens  of  vegetable  wax,  extracted 
from  these  sweepings,  one  of  which  has  been  melted  hi 
hot  water.  Also  the  two  proximate  ingredients,  Cercino 
and  Myricino,  into  which  I  have  separated  ir,  to  prove 
its  identity.  The  Cereine  is  orignally  deposited  in  a  v.'liite 
gelatinous  mass.  This  I  have  melted.  That  this  wax  is 
the  glossy  covering  which  is  spread  by  nature  over  liie 
surface  of  the  leaf  and  stem,  may  be  seen  on  inspecting 
the  two  specimens  of  leaf,  one  previous  to,  and  the  oilier 
after  my  operation  to  deiuive  it  of  the  wax.  The  eo- 
called  wax  of  the  common  Myriea  cerifera,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  vegetable  tallow,  comainingstearine  and  tbo 
other  ingredients  of  fat.  I  am  of  opinion,  though  with- 
out having  made  any  detailed  and  exact  experiments, 
that  from  these  sweepingsmay  be  ex  ti'acted  sufficient  wax 
to  pay  a  good  profit ;  for  from  what  I  have  tried,  I  can- 
not imagine  the  expense  would  exceed  40  or  50  per 
ceut.  of  the  value  of  the  wax  made.  It  can  easily  be 
made  of  a  pure  white  colour.  —  Tesokemacli- r  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Natural  History  S'tcieh, 

New  Japanese  Plants. — The  Recite  Horticole  men- 
tions the  following  as  beingon  sale  in  Holland  :  — £/<  /«- 
sonetia  /{tsynjferi,  the  true  pai)er  tree  of  Japan; /'«j;/iia 
gratidijlor a, yv'itli  fragrant  white  flowers  ;  Galoa  trine'- vis, 
an  evergreen  tree,  resembling  Menisperiiium  laurifo- 
lium  ;  Ho'ja  rotundifolia,  with  pink  flowers  and  round 
leaves  ;  Ligustrvm  ovalifolifini,  an  evergreen  sluub, 
with  numerous  flowers  ;  Lonicera  braihi/poda,  a  creep- 
ing variety;  Spirceu  Blaniei,  a  little  free  flowering  bush; 
Clerodendron  trichotomum  ;  Hibiscus  Humabo^  with  yel- 
low flowers  and  se.a-^reen  leaves;  Junipervs  Japnn-ca; 
Lilium  Liukiu,  with  fragrant  white  flowers  ;  Podocar- 
pus  japonkuS)  different  from  P.  raacropliyllus  ;  Poro- 
phyllum  japonicum  ;  Rosa  Iwara,  a  kind  of  multiilora. 

Loranths  in  Cultivation. — M.Neiimanu  has  announced 
the  arrival,  in  a  living  state,  of  a  species  of  those  cu- 
rious parasites  called  Loranths.  It  is  stated  that  a  M. 
Andier,  a  great  grower  of  Cacti,  possesses  an  Indian  Fig, 
on  which  is  growing  a  Loranth,  which _^o«'ers  I'fr;/  icell! 
It  had  attached  its  seeds  to  the  surface  of  the  Indian 
Fig,  while  growing  in  the  tropics.  We  knew  that  these 
parasites  will  sometimes  infest  thick  hard  leaves,  but 
we  never  before  heard  of  their  attacking  Indian  Figs. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a  great  curiosity. 

Bees. 

Statistics  of  Swarming. — In  this  account  of  swarming, 
the  bees,  being  in  the  common  straw  hive,  were  left  to 
follow  their  natural  inclination.  The  statement  extends 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  40  old  hives  produced  04 
swarms  ;  three  swarms  flew  away,  two  of  which  were 
lost  through  inattention  ;  16  swarms  were  in  May,  38 
in  June,  9  in  July,  and  1  in  August.  Five  old  hives 
did  not  swarm,  one  swarm  swarmed  once,  and  two 
swarms  sent  forth  each  two  colonies  ;  three  of  the  old 
hives  swarmed  thrice  each.  The  w^orst  honey  s-^asons 
were  1839,  1841,  and  1S45,  in  which  years  the  average 
of  sw.arms  per  old  hive  was  the  greatest,  being  re- 
spectively 2J,  2J,  and  2.  In  the  best  honey  seasons 
there  was  less  swarming,  the  average  being  2,  1,  If, 
and  IJ.  The  earliest  swarm  in  the  10  years  was  on 
May  9th,  the  latest  on  August  11th  ;  the  earliest  hour 
of  swarming,  9  o'clock,  a. si.  ;  the  latest,  half-p.ist  3 
o'clock,  P.M.  The  greatest  weight  of  first  swarm,  G  lbs. ; 
of  second  swarm,  4-4-  lbs.  The  second  swarms  were 
generally  accompanied  with  more  th.an  one  queen.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  two  first  swanns,*  which,  doubt- 
less, arose  from  the  old  queens  having  died  about  the 
commencement  of  the  swarming  season.  In  one  of  the 
cases  the  queen  was  observed  dead  in  front  of  the  hive. 
Many  thousands  of  the  bees  continued  to  cluster  ai  ound 
the  hive  till  the  10th  or  11th  day,  when  a  swarm  of 
6  lbs.  left,  in  company  with  several  queens. — B.  T. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  tlte  cnxnintj  Week. 
I._nOTITOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Jie. 
ITcatJi-honse. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  i*etiiining  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  tribe  for  any  length  of  time,  must  at  this 
season  pay  more  than  usual  attention  to  them.  To  ^vintcr  tliem 
well  shouldbe  our  aim,  and  to  accomplish  this  satistaetorily,  one- 
or  two  things  are  especially  to  be  attended  to.  Many  of  the 
late  flowering  varieties  thatrequire  shifting  would  have  had  this 
attention  paid  them  ;  and  they  are  consequently  now  in  a  tVee- 
growing  state  ;  indeed  in  that  condition  which  of  all  others 
renders  them  the  most  susceptible  of  injury;  they  will  be 
liable  to  damp  off,  should  hazy  wet  weather  continue  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  will  also  require  water,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  rapid  growth  ;  and  to  water  Keaths,  or  in  fact 
any  plant  whichhas  at  a  late  season  been  liberally  shifted,  is 
to  endanger  its  very  existence.  As  a  remedy,  therefm'e, 
against  these  evils  likely  to  arise,  air  must  on  every  occasion  on 
the  approach  of  winter  be  freely  admitted  to  harden  the 
autumnal  shoots  ;  well  ripened  wood  will  resist  to  a  consider- 
able extent  both  cold  and  damp  ;  let  a  free  current  therefore 
sweep  freely  through  the  house,  unless  in  damp  or  frosty  days, 
and  dispense  with  fires  until  absolutely  compelled  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  weather.  Greenhouse.— Keep  everything  cleata  and 
in  good  order,  that  alone  is  a  recommendation  to  anybody  ; 
at  this  season  few  plants  are  in  flower,  and  therefore  filth  and 
confusion  will  be  more  perceptible.  Forcuui  i-if.— Keep  up  the 
supply  of  Dutch  bulbs  by  weekly  additions,  and  also  by  contri- 
butions from  the  different  kinds  of  potted  plants  already  pre- 
pared for  this  pm-pose ;  dwarf  Oranee  trees  will  prove  a  moSt 
desirable  addition  in  winter  ;  they  can  be  easily  brought  on  ia 
this  department. — A. 


"■'■  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  both  of  these  swarms  became^ 
leenleSs.  b^llis  the  only  instances  of  the  kindin  the  10  years 


q'ueeiileSs,  b^ing  the  only  instances  of  the 
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II.— FLOU'ER-GARDEX  A>'D  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  different  kinds  of  bedding  plants  wanted  for  next  year, 
such  as  Salvias,  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
<tc..  should  be  taken  up,  cut  back,  and  potted,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  centres  of  the  beds  next  spring.  Terbenas  re- 
move badlv,  therefore  young  plants  are  preferable.  "Where  the 
beds  are  required  for  bulbs,  the  sooner  they  are  cleared  off  and 
got  ready  for  planting  the  better,  if  the  weather  continues  dry 
and  suitable  :  but  by  no  means  dig  them  ii  very  wet.  Such  beds 
as  have  the  soil  exhausted  should  have  it  renewed,  particularly 
for  Hyacinths,  as  recommended  in  last  week's  Calendar  for 
offsets*.  Continue  planting  choice  shrubs  and  trees,  mow  and 
sweep  lawns,  walks,  «tc.  Pit^  and  Trames. — Cuttings  that  have 
not  struck  freely  should  be  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible 
irith  a  fresh  supply  ;  give  them  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Calceo- 
laria i-iscosissima,  and  other  kinds,  strike  better  if  put  in 
now,  than  at  any  other  season.  Keep  as  many  cuttings  iu  store 
pots  as  possible,  for  potting  off  next  spring. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Folifanthuses  are  blooming  precociously  ;  in  order  to  invigorate 
the  plants,  and  to  insure  fine  blooms  next  spring,  remove  all 
those  which  show  now.  Aw-i-.-ulaB. — The  same  treatment  should 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  these  plants,  only  taking  care  that 
when  the  plant  throws  up  a  heart-truss  that  the  flowers  only 
are  removed,  allowing  the  stem  to  remain,  the  reason  for 
■which  is  that  when  the  stem  is  cut  or  plucked  low  it  ^111  often 
decay,  and  induce  rottenness  in  the  heart  of  the  plant.  Car- 
natioiis. — Pot  layers  off  i^-ithout  delay,  and,  where  the  variety 
is  scarce  and  valuable,  plant  the  old  stool  in  the  borders  ;  these 
will  often  produce  fine  flowers,  and  plenty  of  layers  or  pipings 
the  succeeding  season.  I'inks  may  be  put  in  small  pots  and 
treated  the  same  as  Carnations  are,  when  they  are  intended  to 
be  grown  in  large  pots.  I'ansks  may  still  be  planted  out 
while  the  weather  is  open.  Tulips. — Offsets  should  be  planted 
directly,  if  not  already  done;  and,  if  the  weather  continues 
fine,  the  best  beds  hadbetter  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible. — C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VLN'ERIES,  &c. 

Pinerks. — As  I  can  add  little  this  week  to  former  directions 
concerning  Pines,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  spare  room  to  say 
something  more  about  large  crowns.  After  admitting  that  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Pine  is  gi-o^vn  has  much 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  crown,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  action  of  the  root  has  also  considerable  in- 
fluence over  it.  I  will  suppose  a  case — for  instance,  a  bad  and 
premature  "show"  in  a  plant  now  strong  and  healthy;  the 
"  show"  perhaps  is  only  from  4  toG  pips  in  length.  Now  if  a  most 
bealthy  and  vigorous  action  be  induced  in  the  roots  of  this 
Pine  by  subsequent  good  management,  what  ivill  become  of 
the  sap  thrown  into  the  system,  if  the  fruit  cannot  use  or  ap- 
propriate it !  What  but  produce  or  enlarge  suckei's  or  crowns  1 
This  then  brings  us  at  once  to  the  principles  necessary  to  pro- 
duce first-rate  fruit :— viz.,  1st,  the  perfect  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  a  quick  and  highly  c\iltivated  plant ;  and,  2dly,  a 
steady  and  uniform  action  of  root,  together  with  the*  assistance 
■of  liquid  manures  at  certain  periods,  to  complete  the  swelling 
process.  Vbieri^s. — I  may  perhaps  repeat  that  the  borders  of 
the  earliest  Vineries,  if  the  Vines  are  outside,  should  be 
covered  well  forthwith  with  porous  material.  In  regard  to 
late  Grapes,  a  few  of  the  most  crowded  laterals  that  remain 
should  now  be  removed  to  admit  the  sun's  rays,  to  assist  in 
ieeping  injurious  damps  away.  Cucunibers. — It  is  but  dull 
work  to  carry  on  the  frame  Cucumbers  at  this  season  ;  how- 
ever, hot  linings  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  morning, 
■with  good  night  covering,  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  them. — D. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

"When  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  begin  to  drop  their  leaves, 
it  is  advisable  to  touch  them  over  lightly  with  a  fine-twigged 
broom,  commencing  below  and  mo^•ing  it  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches.  The  leaves  that  are  thus  easily  dis- 
placed have  become  inert  as  regards  the  elaboration  of  sap ; 
and  their  removal  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  young 
shoots,  by  exposing  their  bark  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  conse- 
quently rendering  them  better  adapted  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  frost.  Preparation  should  now  be  made  for  making  good 
all  vacancies  on  walls,  by  entirely  clearing  out  the  soil  where 
it  has  become  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  it  fpi'merly 
supported,  and  replacing  it  ■with  fresh  soil  or  compost.  In 
planting,  some  make  a  hole  only  large  enough  to  contain  the 
roots,  others  allow  a  width  of  3  feet  or  so,  but  trees  never  thrive 
so  well  in  such  limited  pits,  although  filled  ■with  good  soil,  as 
they  do  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  border  is  uniformly 
loosened.  Therefore  let  the  border  be  trenched  to  its  full 
Ttidth  in  front  of  the  vacancy,  and  right  and  left  as  far  as  can 
possibly  be  done,  without  interfering  too  much  with  the  roots 
of  the  adjoining  trees  ;  if  indeed  a  few  of  these  are  cut  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  there  will  be  no  harm,  but  in  spring  they 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  Kitchen  Garden. — Take  up  Carrots 
and  store  them  in  sand  in  a  dry  and  dark  place  ;  also  Pamips, 
but  in  some  soils  these  keep  very  fresh  unremoved  in  the 
ground,  for  no  ordinary  degree  of  frost  will  injure  them.  Con- 
tinue to  earth  up  Celery  as  before  directed.  Plant  Lettuces 
and  Cauliflowers  in  frames,  and  on  sheltered  borders.  Some 
GarUc  and  Shallots  may  be  planted,  but  in  some  soils  these  are 
better  when  planted  eaiiv  in  spring. — E. 

VL— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  ajid  Coppice. — Whei-e  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
pared in  dry  situations,  planting  may  be  commenced  now  ;  it  is 
also  a  good  time  to  mark  such  timber  as  is  to  be  felled.  Con- 
tinue to  prune  and  clean  young  coppice  woods  ;  clear  open 
drains  and  make  new  ones  where  necessarj*.  Nursery. — Gather 
tree-seeds  of  all  kinds  now  ready,  such  as  acorns,  Spanish  and 
Horse-chestnuts,  &c.,  which  are  better  sown  as  soon  as  gathered, 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  against  the  attacks  of  vei-min. 
Holly,  Tew,  Hawthorn,  and  similar  kinds,  must  be  placed  in 
thin  layers  in  the  rot  heap  until  sowing  time.  Rooted  layers 
of  deciduoxis  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  taken  off  and  trans- 
planted. Dig  and  ridpe  up  vacant  quarters  ;  prepare  for  plant- 
ing new  deciduous  hedge-rows,  and  clean  old  ones. — F. 

State  o!  the  Weather  near  London,  iwr  the'week  ending  Oct.  16,  1815,  as 
obtervedat  theHorticoltural Garden,  ChUwick. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chliwlck  durlnir  the  lait  lo  years,  for  the  vnaulne 
Week  ending  Oct.  25,  1S45. 
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the  21st, 


Notices  to  CorrespoTidenfs.  I 

Back  Numbebs  of  the  Gabdenees'  Chronicle — The  Tolume 
for  ISil  can  be  had,  hound  in  cloth,  price  £1  lOs.  The 
following  Numbers  in  the  respective  j-ears  can  also  he  had. 
Any  subscriber  who  mil  forward  to  the  publisher  post-ofBce 
stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  required,  will 
hare  them  sent  free  by  post. 
1841—1,  8,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,   27,   28,  29,  30, 

31,  32,  34. 
1S42— 4,  G,  8,  11,  12,  16,  18,  23,  24,  25,  27,  23,  20,  30,  31,  32,  33, 

34,  35,  42,  50,  51,  52,  53. 
1843—5,  6   7,  9   10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 
1844— All  but  Number  50. 

Books — B  ^— Tou  must  consult  the  advertisements. 
Cacti — XX — These  generally  bloom  but  once  in  the  year  ;  they 
will  not  succeed  well  without  a  Uttle  fire-heat  in  winter,  espe- 
cially in  damp  weather.  If  they  are  in  good  health,  they  will 
be  benefited  by  a  little  water  occasionally  ;  but  if  not,  they 
ivill  do  better  without  it  till  spring.§ 
Caenations— Z>,  Derhy — The  following  are  first-rate  varieties. 
Scarlet  Bizarre s  :  Colcut's  Brutus,  Ely's  Colonel  Wainman, 
Fletcher's  Duke  of  Devonshire,Hepworth's  Leader, Headley's 
WilHani  Cobbett,  JIartin's  Splendid,  Strong's  Duke  of  York, 
Rainford's  Game  Boy,  Ely's  Jolly  Dragoon  and  Lord  Polling- 
ton.  Crimson  Biaarres :  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  AVakefield's 
Paul  Pry, Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Ely's  Lord  Milton  and  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Soom's  Bloomsbui'y,  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry, 
Holmes'  Count  Paulini,  Manslej's  Robert  Burns,  Willmer's 
Telemachus.  ScarUt  Flukes  :  "SYilson's  "William  the  Fourth, 
Wigg's  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chadwiek's  Brilliant,  Addenbrook's 
Lydia,  Maud's  Rowton,  Greaseley's  Mary  Anne,  Brown's 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ely's  Bright  Yenus.  Purple  Flakes: 
Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Ely's  Mango  and  John 
"Wright,  Strong's  Esther,  Willmer's  Islander,  Brabbin's  Squii'e 
MeyneU,  Hogg's  Colonel  of  the  Blues,  Millwood's  Premier. 
Rose  Flakes:  Brook's  Flora's  Garland,  Wilson's  Harriet, 
Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Greaseley's  Village  Maid, 
Sidemore's  Lady  Rowley,Lowe's  Marchioness  of  Westminster, 
Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Pearson's  Sir  George  Crewe.* 
Chrysanthemums — JL'L — After  your  plants  have  flowered,  cut 
them  down  to  about  6  inches  above  the  soil.  They  require 
no  other  protection  in  winter  than  a  cold  pit ;  give  them  air 
eveiy  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Liquid  manure 
shoiild  not  he  used  so  strong  as  to  cake  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  in  such  cases  it  does  more  harm  than  good.§ 
,  Fuchsias — A  B — Discard  those  which  do  not  please  you,  and 
add  the  follovring  :  Loweryii,  Iveryana,  Smith's  Magnet, Cleo- 
patra, British  Queen,  Norfolk  Hero,  Barne's  Cassandra,  and 

Halley's  Sanguinea.^^ -F— Cassandra,  Loweryii,  Cleopatra, 

Magnet,  Pride  of  Peckham,  and  Halley's  Sanguinea.* 
Grapes— .4  Z>wMi5i  Suhscriher — Cold  and  damp  have  doubtless 
occasioned  the  bursting,  and  consequent  decay  of  your 
Grapes.  II 
Greenhouses  — A  Si<hscriber  —  We  decline  answering  legal 
questions,  and  must  refer  you  to  your  solicitor.  The  cost  of 
greenhouses  varies  excessively  according  to  the  plan  and 
mode  of  finishing ;  in  this  too  you  must  consult  tradesmen 
who  are  near  you.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  you  may  buy  large 
squares  of  foreign  glass  in  the  rough,  as  imported,  at  4^.  a 
foot.  Greenhouses  with  opaque  sides  are  very  inferior  to 
those  with  glass  sides,  partly  on  account  of  their  darkness, 
and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  them  ;  they 
do  very  well  for  hothouse  plants. 
Hawthorn  Seeds — X  Y  Z — Mis  your  Thorn,  Dog  Rose,  and 
other  seeds,  either  with  dry  sand  or  garden  soil ;  put  them  in 
fiower-pots  and  bury  them  about  2  feet  in  the  open  ground, 
placing  a  slate  over  the  top  of  the  pot.  Take  them  out  nest 
March,  and  sow  them  in  the  ordinary  way.lf 
Heat — 6=  W'dkinson — Is  there  any  wisdom  in  such  refinements  % 
What  you  say  is  doubtless  very  true  ;  but  quite  immaterial 
in  practice.     Do  you  remeinber  the  Epigram  ? — 

Nullum  esse  igne  calorem,  ut  ais,  pradocte  Sophista, 

En  credam  cum  tu  credis  in  igne  manum. 

Heating — W  A  asks   for  information  respecting   Nettleton's 

patent  stove  ;  any  reply  must  be  given  with  the  name  and 

address  of  the  WTiter.    Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

pay  sis  guineas  for  an  admission  fee,  and  four  guineas  a  year. 

Dick — There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  heating  your  two 

houses  with  one  boiler  ;  all  that  you  need  do  is  to  adapt  a  stop- 
cock to  each  arm  of  the  apparatus.  Any  person  who  fixes  the 
latter  will  tell  you  how  to  do  that.  Mind  that  your  boiler  is 
a  good  one,  and  well  set,  or  you  will  find  your  heating  power 
insufficient  when  both  houses  are  worked  at  once.  We  have 
seen  hot-water  apparatus  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  trades- 
men who  supplied  it. 
Insects — JB — It  is  one  of  the  Oak  spangles,  caused  by  a  mi- 
nute Cynips  ;  thehistory  is  givenin  the  third  vol.  oftheGard, 

Chron.  p.  52.  B. J  F — The  maggots  appear  to  be  those  of 

a  Wee^-il,  and  in  all  probability  are  the  progeny  ofCurculio 
picipes,  or  C.  sulcatus.  Ammonia,  tui-pentine,  or  gas-tar, 
would  kill  them,  and  probably  powdered  tobacco,  snuff,  or 
pepper  mixed  with  the  soil  would  eradicate  them.  i?. 
IpoMtEA  EDBEO-CiERULEA — Luzor — This,  although  generally 
treated  as  a  stove-creeper,  will  nevertheless  thrive  and  bloom 
profusely  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  autumn  planted 
against  a  south  wall.  It  will  bear  much  more  hardship  than 
tropical  plants  in  general ;  hut  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
you  can  preserve  it  over  winter  in  a  sitting-room,  where  the  at- 
mosphere must  necessarily  be  very  dry ;  the  best  way  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  early  in  autumn,  and  keep  the  plants  in  an  intermedi- 
ate houseduring  ^vinter  ;  but  as  you  have  no  suitable  place  for 
the  purpose  you  had  better  sow  the  seeds  early  in  spring,  and 
start  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  hardening  off  the  plants 
by  degrees  preparatory  to  planting  out,  which  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.J 
IxiAS — Kovwe — Some  of  these  have  been  grown  successfully  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country  planted  in  loamy  soil  at  the  foot 
of  a  hothouse  wall  facing  the  south.  Some  are  much  hardier 
than  others,  but  we  cannot  say  which.  Little,  in  fact,  is 
known  about  their  cultivation. 
Mandbes — B  C — It  will  not  destroy  or  injure  Grass,  if  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  it  will  improve  tlae  quality 
of  the  Grass  a  little.  Use  a  pint  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  much  better. 
Names  of  Fbcits — Perj-y— English  Caillot  Rosat.H J  May- 
croft — Jersey  Gratioh.H J H B—\,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  4,  Scar- 
let Nonpareil ;  5,  Golden  Pippin  ;  6,  Cockle  Pippin  ;  8,  Blen- 
heim P'ippin  ;  10,   Court-pendu  Plat ;  12,  Golden  Reinette.H 

• F  H—Yonr  Grape  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  Grizzly 

Frontignan;  but,  as  you  observe,  it  possesses  nothing  of  its 

flavour.     Notworthgrowing.il J£  J/— 1,  Hessel,  3,  Henry 

the  Fourth;  5,  Flemish  Beauty,  very  good;  G,  Ambrosia; 
2  is  perhaps  the  winter  Bon  Chretien  from  a  standard.!! 
Names  of  Plants — B — Oncidium  crispum,  a  most  beautiful 

variety. BroiigJiton — Catasetum  Naso  ;  a  fine  variety,  with 

the  nose  smaller  than  usual. B  L  Z — Before  we  examine 

your  Fern,  we  must  beg  to  inquire  whether  it  is  British  or 

not. J  W — Oncidium    microchilum. M  G   B  A~-\, 

Rhamnus  Frangula ;  2,  indeterminable ;  3,  Cornus  san- 
guinea  ;  4,  indeterminable,  from  the  specimen  sent ;  5,  Coto- 
neaster  tomentosa;  6,  Amelanchier  ovalis.lf WJ — Appa- 
rently Pinguicula  lusitanica ;  but  plants  cannot  be  named 

with   certainty  from   drawings. W  M — Eccremocarpus 

scaber G — Stipa  pennata. 

Nectarines — F  KeUy—YouT  Nectarine  is  the  Newington,  a 
firm-fleshed  clingstone,  and,  though  juicy  and  sugary  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  it  is  apt  to 
crack  in  the  manner  you  describe  in  some  soils.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  plant  the  Elruge  or  Violette  Hative,  both 
melting  varieties,  which  will  certainly  succeed  where  you 
state  Peaches  ripen  so  well.n 


Pansies — RMC — Procure  the  following  12  sorts  : — Cook's  Pa- 
ragon and  Mulbery  superb,  King's  Exquisite  and  Sulphurea 
elegans.  Brown's  Curion,  Thompson's  Coronation  andPizarro, 
Major's  Bridegroom,  Pearson's  Black  Prince  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Arethusa."'  , 

Pelargoniums — Amateur,  *tc.' — These  may  be  preser\'ed  over 
winter  in  a  box,  if  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  soil, 
sand,  or  peat,  and  placed  in  a  situation  free  from  the  effects 
of  frost  or  damp ;  the  plants  must  be  cut  back  freely,  and 
divested  of  all  their  leaves  before  they  are  packed,  and  they 
should  not  remain  longer  than  the  beginning  of  March  in  the 
box  before  they  are  again  potted.  The  latter  end  of  Novem- 
ber is  an  excellent  time  to  remove  evergreens-Tl" 

FicoTEES—I>,  Derby— lied-edged  Picotees,  heavy  :  Sharp's  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Gidden's  Teaser  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  Barraud's 
Cornehus,  Jessop's  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Sharp's  Red  Rover, 
Brinklow's  Rising  Sun  and  Wildman's  IsabeUa  Red^dged, 
light:  Sharp's  Criterion  and  Hector,  Kirtland's  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley,  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  Burroughes'  Mrs.  Bevan,  Gid- 
den's Lydia,  Sharp's  La  Delicate  and  Gem.  Purple-edged^ 
heavy :  Sharp's  Invincible,  Mansley's  Nulli  secundus,  Crask's 
Queen  Victoria,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Gidden's  Miss 
Hennel,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  Bond's 
Countess  of  Wintertou,  Ely's  Field-marshal.  Purple-edged, 
light :  Gidden's  Vespatian,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Wilson's 
Pluperfect,  Burroughes'  Lady  Douro,  Brinklow's  Purple  Per- 
fectioUjLady  Chesterfield,Ely's  Grace  Darling,  and  Annesley's 
Sansparell.  Rose  and  scarlet-edged,  h^avy:  Wilson's  Miss 
Fanny  Irby,  Gidden's  Miss  Desborough,  Kirtland's  Mrs.  An- 
nesley,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Green's  Queen  Victoria, 
Syke's  Eliza,  Willmer's  Agnes  and  Twitchett's  Fair  Rosa- 
mond. Rose  and  scarlet-edged,  light :  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Gari'att's  Lady  D acre,  Gidden's  Diana  and  Beauty  of  Heming- 
ford,  Barraud's  Bride  and  Portia,  Burroughes'  Sylph  and 
Brooks'  Miss  Brooks.* 

Pines — M M  and  Others. — We  shall  notice  Mr,  Hamilton's  book, 
and  the  Thomfield  system,  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  find 
space.  We  have  nothing  to  retract,  but  something  to  add. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  which  we  have  tasted  was  excellent. 
Gardeners  would  do  better  by  striving  to  equal  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton than  by  childishly  carping  at  his  peculiar  method  of 
cultivation. 

Potatoes — A  B — We  have  reallynothing  to  add.  It  is  asserted 
that  chloride  of  lime  in  powder  will  stop  the  mischief 
when  it  has  only  just  begun  :  but  we  hare  no  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  The  only  safe  ^ay  is  to  sort  the 
tubers  carefully,   and  in  short  to  follow  the    instructions 

ah-eady  given. L  G — With  every  ivish  to  oblige  you  we 

really  cannot  repeat  the  same  thing  week  after  week.  If  you 
will  turn  to  our  previous  Numbers,  you  will  find  every  one  of 
your  enquiiies  fully  answered  in  the  Leading  articles. 

Verbenas — One  in  the  Fancy — Your  letter  is  very  discreditable 
to  you.  We  do  not  print  blackguard  letters.  Yours  is  sent 
to  the  person  whom  it  concerns. 

Vine  Bobders— JoAn  AbeU — The  depth  of  your  border  may  be 
24  feet,  and  the  width  12  feet.  Concrete  makes  a  good  bot- 
tom. Of  the  substances  which  you  mention  as  having  at  com- 
mand for  the  composition  of  the  border,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
must  consist  of  rich  turfy  loam,  rather  friable  than  otherwise- 
and  with  this  you  may  incorporate  a  layer,  6  inches  deep,  of 
lime,  rubbish,  bones,  and  rotten  dung.  You  must  not  confine 
the  roots  to  this  by  a  wall ;  if  they  choose  to  run  into  the 
garden  soil  they  will  not  be  injured  thereby.ll 

Misc—i>  .3/un-a?/— Thanks  for  the  Fungi. J  .E— There  is  no 

mildew  on  your  "f  eronica  leaves,  but  there  soon  will  be  if 
they  are  not  better  managed.  They  are  no  doubt  suffering 
from  wet ;  and  probably  the  result  of  bad  potting.  You  may 
set  the  Pentlandia  growing  now  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  back  Bravoa  till  December  or 

January. A  E-~lt  signifies  little  where  the  seed  is  gathered; 

the  laterals  are  perliaps  the  h&st  source  of  the  supply;- the  age 

'  makes  no  material  difference.  Crinums  should  be  treated  as 
stove  plants  ;  but  they  demand  much  more  heat  when  grow- 
ing than  at  any^other  time.  Cr.  longifolium  is,  however,  nearly 
hardy,  and  has  "been  planted  successfully  among  the  sedges  of 
the  banks  of  pieces  of  water.  All  the  Brazilian  bulbs  are 
stove  plants,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  You  should 
consult  Dean  Herbert's  Amaryllidaceae  for  details  relating 

to  such  bulbs. Amateur — The  bulbs  of  Anomatlieca  and 

others  will  keep  best  in  pots  during  winter  if  quite  dry.  The 
best  soil  for  Araucaria  imbricata  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  It 
will  suit  your  purpose  well  and  also  the  place.      It  is  quite 

hardy,  and  requires  no  protection. If .£— Apples  and  Pears 

will  keep  well  enough  on  shelves  in  a  dark  cellar,  provided  it 
is  perfectly  dry.  The  roots  of  Salvia  patens  may  be  preserved 
over  winter  in'dry  sand.  The  name  of  an  Oak  whose  leaves 
turn  red  in  automn  is  Quercus  coccinea ;  we  do  not  know 

what  other  Oak  you  mean.J A  J5— 45.  the  first  four  lines, 

and  6d,  each  line  after. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias — AZP—Nos.  1  and  5  are  very  common  varieties. 
3  is  a  good  self;  and  2,  4,  and  6  ai'e  pretty  varieties,  good  in 
colour,  and  6  rather  novel  in  marking.* 

Cinerarias — W  B  —  Your  seedling  is  a  very  pretty  variety  ; 
but  we  have  the  same  distribution  of  colour,  with  greater  sub- 
stance and  with  broader  petals.* JB — There  is  no  novelty 

in  your  seedling — the  petals  are  very  narrow,  and  the  flower 
altogether  wants  substance.* 

Fuchsias — W  T—Your  seedlings  with  rosy  scarlet  tubes  and 
purple  corollas  bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other, 
Nos.  2  and  8  we  consider  inferior  to  many  in  cultivation,  and 
those  who  possessed  No.  G  would  be  indifferent  about  5  and  1, 
the  difference  being  so  slight.  No.  4  is  the  best  flower  among 
those  sent,  being  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  colom*,  the  corolla 
large,  and  the  sepals  expanding  well.  No.  7  is  a  good  flower 
with  a  distinct  corolla.  These  flowers  ai-e  fine  in  texture, 
and  though  differing  from  each  other,  we  consider  that  dif- 
ference too  slight ;  4,  6,  and  7  are  the  best.* KR — Your 

seedling,  a  flower  of  medium  size,  having  perfectly  white  tube 
and  sepals,  with  deep  rosy  carmine  corolla,  is  an  extremely 

pretty  variety— a  clean,  bright,  and  desirable  flower.* A 

Sub,  Tunbridge  Wells — The  best  and  most  decided  variety 
among  your  seedlings  is  No.  1,  possessing  a  white  tube  with 
scarlet  crimson  corolla  ;  this  is  a  very  good  flower  of  mode- 
rate size.  Next  to  this  is  No.  3,  having  a  bright  scarlet 
corolla,  with  a  tinge  of  the  same  colour  infused  into  the  tube 
and  sepals.    The  rest,  2,  4,5,  G,  are  but  modifications  of  this 

variety,  and  inferior  to  it  in  brightness.* A  Sub — No.  1, 

though  good  in  colour,  is  very  ungraceful  in  form  ;  2  is  the 
best  in  the  collection,  having  a  white  tube,  with  sepals 
sUghtly  tinged  with  green,  and  deep  red  corolla — a  flower  of 
moderate  size,  and  apparently  a  prolific  bloomer ;  3  and  4 
are  both  large,  but  without  novelty;  5  is  a  graceful  flower, 
differing  in  colour,  but  not  equal  to  No.  2.* 

Pansies — -Y  Y— Your  seedling  is  common  in  appearance,  and 
not  first-rate  in  form,  and  there  appears  a  disposition  in  the 
petals  to  curl,  which  prevents  it  being  flat  and  compact ;  it 

will  not  rank  as  a  show  flower.* F  J  B — The  serrated 

edges  of  the  petals  is  the  great  fault  in  your  seedling,  as  it  is 
equal  in  colour,  form,  substance,  and  flatness,  to  most  of  the 
flowers  of  its  class  in  cultivation.* 

\*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting communications  is  still  delayed. 


Erratum. — In  the  advertisement  of  Maund's  Botanic  Gabdek, 
at  p.  684,  col.  c,  No.  40,  for  "  Parts  158  to  186,"  read 
"  Parts  151  to  186,"  as  being  wanted  to  complete  a  set. 
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THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  ^idow 
of  the  late  ilr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Faii-kytes 
Iron  Works,  Essei,  and  113,  Fenuhurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfLdly 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientiJic  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  113,  Fenchurch-street,  repositoi-y  opposite 
Mark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Penchurch- street,  opposite  Mai-k- 
lane. 


'Ef)t  ^gttctilttual  ©aiette* 


SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  18,  1845, 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 

IZ'Z"^:      °-   S  }^«-l-l<oral  Imp.  Soc.  of  I«I„d. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Ocl.   £0— CoUumpton  |  Oct.    SS-BroDifgrova 


We  have  frequent  inquiries  from  correspondents 
ON'  THE  Management  of  Manure — a  subject  of 
which  the  theory  seems  to  be  pretty  fully  unfolded  ; 
but  connected  with  which  in  practice  there  are  still 
considerable  difficulties.  One  of  them  may  thus  be 
presented  to  our  readers  :  —  The  manufacture  of 
manure  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  during  the 
six  winter  months,  in  open  yards ;  in  our  own  case, 
not  an  uncommon  one  on  farms  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres,  these  yards  occupy  a  surface  of 
about  18,000  square  feet.  The  fall  of  rain  during 
this  period  is  about  IS  ins.  Now,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  these  27,000  cubic  feet  of  water  ?  If  any 
one  can  answer  this  question  we  shall  be  very  much 
I  obliged  to  him. 

No  doubt  the  straw,  layer  after  layer  of  which  is 
I  repeatedly  added,  as  each  in  its  turn  is  trodden  down, 
I  will  absorb  some  of  this  water — but  27,000  cubic 
j  feet !  —  why,  the  straw,  excrements,  and  all  that 
I  makes  up  the  bulk  of  our  manure,  swelled  as  they 
j  are  with  what  water  they  du  absorb,  hardly  occupy 
imore  space. 

Must  we  collect  this  T^ater  in  tanks,  then  ?   There 
are  tanks  in  each  of  our  yards  ;  the  latter  being 
basin-shaped,  in    order   that  the   water  may  flow 
towards  their  centres  where  the  tanks  are  situated  ; 
they  are  cylindrical,  and  being  Oft  deep  and  10  ft. 
across,   will  together  hold  about    1400  cubic  feet. 
Let  one-half  of  the  water  which  falls  be  absorbed  by 
the  straw — we  have  still  ten  times  the  contents  of 
our  two  tanks  to   dispose  of,  and  these  must  be 
emptied  as  soon  as  full,  or  the  yards  will  be  flooded 
to  the  injury  of  the  cattle  kept  iu  them.     The  fact 
s,  and  the  extent  of  the  yards  explains  it,  that  one 
leavy  night's  rain  may  fill  the  tanks  ;  and  the  rain 
;ontinuing   next  day,  or,  it   may  be,  for  a  week, 
vhat  are  we  to  do  with  the  water  ?     Shall  we  pump 
t  on   manure-heaps  prepared  for  the  purpose,  on 
)eds  of  earth  outside  of  the  yard? — they  have  been 
'xposed  to  the  same  soaking  rain,  and  are  alread}' 
aturated.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  we  have  been  in 
he  habit  of  doing,  and  some  curious  facts  will  proba- 
ly  soon  be  published  by  parties  who  have  been  en- 
aged  in  investigating  thesubject,exhibiting  the  power 
ossessed   by   certain    media   of  abstracting  from 
rater  filtered  through  them  the  matters  dissolved 
1  it — facts  tending  to  show  that  even  a  thoroughlv 
•etted  dung  heap  will  absorb  some  of  the  matters 
hich  the  tank  water  holds  in  solution.  But  then  the 
olour  of  the  water  which  runs  from  the  heap  as  we 
ontinue  pumping  shows  that  all  is  not  abstracted  ; 
lat,  in  fact,  great  waste  attends  even  this,  which, 
nder  the  circumstances,  is,  we  think,  the  best  thing 
le  farmer  can  do.     Perhaps  these  heaps  should  be 
ider  cover :  this  would   certainly  be  an  improve- 
ent  on  our  present  practice,  could  a  cheap  enough 
)of  be   erected  ;   but  then   the    contents  of  our 
inks  would  soon  supersaturate  even  the  sheltered 
?aps,  and  the   waste   would   proceed   as   before, 
light  we  then  to  have  larger  tanks? — tanks  large 
lOugh  to  hold  the  whole  of  a  winter's  rain  ?     As 
e  said,  18  inches  of  rain  fall  during  the  winter, 
dy  nine  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the  straw,  so 
at  if  we  make  such  tanks  9  feet  deep,  their  area 
Duld  need  to  be  one-twelfth  that  of  the  yards,  or 
lOO  square  feet — a  size  which  is  out  of  the  ques- 
m.     And  even  if  we  had  such  tanks,  what  could 
>   do  with  their  contents  in   the    spring?— 500 
bic   yards,  or  nearly  700  tons  of  a  very  dilute 
:  lution  of  half  rotten  straw  !     It  would  not  be  worth 
:;  labour  of  carting  any  distance. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  urine  of  our 
.  ill-fed  cattle  and  horses  is  thus  suffered  to  waste, 
:  is  hoarded  up  in  other  tanks   and  carried  out 
1  ;h   the   dung   in  spring ;   indeed,   not  being  so 
J  ate,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  labour  of  carrying 
i  water  carts,  did  we  choose  that  mode  of  applica° 
t  a,  to  a  considerable  distance. 
KM  to  what  we  have  stated  the  necessity   of 


keeping  the  animals  iu  our  yards  dry,  if  they  are  to 
prosper,  and  the  main  difficulty  in  the  economical 
management  of  manure  will  be  understood.  Iu  the 
case  of  fattening  sheep,  especially  if,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  are  fed  in  yards,  the  necessity  of  a  dry 
bed  is  unquestionable.  Treading  and  lying  on  wet 
straw  will  soon  render  them  diseased  ;  and  foot-rot, 
&c.,  will  soon  bring  their  condition  down. 

The  difficulty  being  understood — the  remedy  for 
it  is  sufficiently  simple — but  unfortunately  it  is  too 
expensive  to  be  generally  adopted.  Let  the  yards 
be  roofed  over,  and  thus  let  us  throw  off  all  this 
rain-water  which  so  disconcerts  us.  And  this  plan, 
provided  it  could  be  effected  economically,  is  doubt- 
less the  only  remedy.  But  cattle  fed  either  in 
stalls,  or  in  boxes  according  to  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimmingham,  certainly  cannot 
tread  down  the  straw  of  an  arable  farm  into  manure 
fast  enough,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
could  do  so  in  covered  yards.  If  tliis  be  possible, 
and  if  such  yards  could  be  properly  ventilated,  then, 
provided  a  sufficiently  cheap  roof  could  be  erected, 
we  believe  that  this  presents  the  only  opportunity 
of  manufacturing  manure  in  an  unexceptionable 
method. 

We  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  that 
this  subject  was  one  the  theory  of  which  was  alreadj' 
pretty  fully  unfolded  ;  but  from  the  very  interesting 
papers  by  our  unknown  correspondent  "  Oxygen," 
which  have  appeared  in  two  or  three  of  our  latest 
Numbers,  it  appears  that  even  this  is  still  an  un- 
settled question.  It  does  not  need  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  chemistry  to  perceive  the 
plausibility  and  self  consistence  of  the  views  urged 
in  the  communications  to  which  we  refer,  but  it 
certainly  requires  a  knowledge  such  as  will  inspire 
more  self  confidence  in  the  matter  than  the  writer 
possesses  to  determine  their  accuracy.  It,  however, 
appears  to  him  that  "  Oxygen"  has  not  proi-ccZ  what 
he  said  regarding  the  oxygenous  fermentation  which 
under  favourable  circumstances  he  asserts  to  proceed 
in  animal  and  other  matters  containing  nitrogen.  Is 
it  not  necessary  to  an  intelligent  reception  of  these 
doctrines,  which  have  been  so  plausibh'  suggested, 
that  some  statement  of  fact  should  be  first  received 
naming  the  products  which  actual  analysis  has 
ascertained  to  result  from  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion carried  on  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to  ? 
And  does  it  not  rather  militate  against  the  sound- 
ness of  these  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  our  climate, 
that  nitrates  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  soil  of 
our  fields  or  in  the  water  of  our  springs? 


EFFECT  OF  AIR  AND  RAIN  ON  MANURE. 
The  folding  of  sheep  upon  laud,  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  it,  is  a  practice  that  has  received  the  sanction 
of  agriculturists  as  being  a  most  effective  method  of 
manuring  land  at  small  expense.  It  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  benefit  of  dung  undergoing  decomposition 
by  the  process  of  o.xidation,  instead  of  losing  by  the 
waste  occasioned  by  putrefaction  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  its  fertilising  salts.  A  certain  number  of  sheep  are 
collected  upon  a  given  extent  of  land  ;  they  consume  a 
certain  quantity  of  Turnips  or  Clover,  and  the  excre- 
mentitious  parts  of  the  food  so  consumed  are  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  manure  the  land  for  the  next  crop. 
The  quantity  of  solid  and  liquid  manure  so  produced, 
would,  if  collected  together,  form  but  a  very  small  heap, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  most  farmers,  much  too  small 
for  an  efficient  dressing  for  the  land  over  which  it  is 
spread.  If  this  small  heap  were  to  be  kept  for  five  or 
sLx  months,  and  turned  over  occasionally,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hastening  the  putrefactive  process,  as  is  done 
in  tlie  case  of  farm-yard  dung,  the  small  heap  would  be 
reduced  still  more  iu  size,  and  so  little  would  remain, 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  would  think  it  useless  to 
spread  so  small  a  quantity  of  dressing  over  so  large  a 
surface  as  the  ordinary  folding  of  sheep  covers.  The 
folding  of  sheep  on  land,  therefore,  is  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  the  oxidising  process 
over  [the  wasteful  process  of  putrefaction.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  food  of  folded  sheep  that  renders  their 
dung  particularly  fertilising  ;  they  are  graminivorous 
feeders,  and  live  on  by  no  means  the  most  nutritious 
food  ;  their  excrement  is  much  less  rich  in  salts  than 
that  of  the  horse,  or  the  carnivorous  feeder  ;  and  yet 
how  small  a  quantity  of  such  manure  serves  to  dress 
the  land,  when  applied  so  that  the  chemical  changes 
can  take  place  in  a  manner  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  economical. 

It  is  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  dung  is  applied 
that  renders  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  manure 
supplied  by  the  folding  of  sheep  so  efficacious.  The 
fluid  part  of  the  excrement  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
soil,  and  the  solid  parts  are  left  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  exposed  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  weather. 
The  process  of  putrefaction  is  wholly  prevented.  No 
carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes  ;  no  offensive  gases  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
are  generated  to  carry  off  info  the  air  those  valuable 
ingredients  ;  no  volatile  compounds  of  cyanogen  are 
formed  to  rob  the  soil  of  nitrogen  ;  but  all  is  effected 


Iiydrogen  has  no  part  in  the  process  ;  the  change  ia 
effected  solely  by  the  agency  of  oxygen,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fertilising  ingredients  are  carried  into  the  soil 
instead  of  being  dissipated  into  the  air.  The  aid  of  the 
chemist  is  not  required  to  fi.x  the  ammonia  by  means  of 
gypsum  or  other  questionable  expedients ;  Nature,  the 
best  economist,  provides  in  a  much  better  way  for  the 
wants  of  plants  ;  rain,  dew,  and  air,  bring  a  plentiful 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  decomposing  elements,  and 
carry  the  whole  of  the  fertilising  matters  into  the  soil. 
It  is  thus  that  sheep-folding  proves  so  valuable  a  means 
of  imparting  fertility  to  the  land ;  it  favours  the 
formation  of  the  economical  compounds  of  oxygen,  and 
prevents  the  generation  of  the  wasteful  compounds  of 
hydrogen.  [Hence  it  is  that  comparatively  so  small 
a  quantity  of  manure  enriches  so  large  an  extent  of 
ground. 

Fears  are  sometimes  expressed,  that  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  the  fertilising  salts,  effected  by  oxidation, 
in  manure  when  laid  upon  the  soil  should  cause  them  to 
be  carried  deep  into  the  earth  by  rains,  and  occasion  a 
great  waste  before  the  seed  is  put  iuto  the  ground,  or 
before  the  plant  is  i-eady  to  benefit  by  the  apphcation  of 
the  manure.  If  the  earth  were  a  sieve  through  which 
the  fertiUsing  salts  could  be  washed  and  carried  away 
by  a  few  drenching  showers,  apprehension  of  waste  from 
this  cause  might  justly  be  entertained.  But  the  combi- 
nation of  manure  with  the  soil  is  not  mechanical.  The 
salts  of  the  decomposed  manure  are  no  sooner  carried 
by  the  rain  into  the  soil  than  a  chemical  combination 
ensues,  by  which  the  fertilising  materials  are  retained 
till  the  spongioles  of  the  plant,  by  a  superior  chemical 
affinity  or  vital  process,  separate  them  from  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  nourishment.  Aerated  water  falling  on 
the  manure,  first  oxidises  the  elements  as  they  decom- 
pose, and  then  carries  them  into  the  soil,  with  which 
they  become  chemically  combined  ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  successive  showers  of  rain  to  deprive 
the  soil  of  them.  The  affinity  of  the  soU  for  the  salts  is 
greater  than  that  of  water  for  them,  and  rain  may  fall 
in  torrents  without  depriving  the  soil  of  that  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  it.  So  strong  is  the  affinity  of  the 
soil  for  the  saline  parts  of  manure,  that  water  charged 
with  them  is  soon  deprived  of  its  freight,  as  it  perco- 
lates through  the  soil ;  and  by  the  time  that  it  reaches 
the  drains,  it  is  found  to  have  parted  with  all  the  matters 
which  it  held  in  solution,  and  to  escape  from  the  drain 
as  pure  as  when  it  fell  upon  the  earth.  So  perfect  is 
the  provision  made  by  Nature  for  insuring  fertility  to 
the  earth  ;  plants  alone  have  the  power  of  depriving  it 
of  its  fertilising  salts. 

The  manure  that  falls  upon  high-roads  undergoes  the 
same  economical  process  of  decomposition,  by  means  of 
the  oxygen  conveyed  to  it  in  rain  ;  and  it  then  imparts 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  richness  that  renders 
road-scrapings  an  excellent  dressing  for  Grass-land  and 
other  green  crops.  Those  who  see  fertility  in  nothing 
but  well-rotted  dung  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
they  cannot  but  acknowledge — that  the  refuse  of  well- 
frequented  roads  improves  greatly  the  fertility  of  Grass- 
land. The  surface  of  a  well-frequented  road,  near  a 
town,  receives  as  good  a  dressing  from  the  droppings  of 
animals  as  the  surface  of  land  does  from  folded  sheep. 
The  dung  is  well-ground  down  by  the  traffic  along  the 
road,  becomes  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  is  wholly 
preserved  from  wasteful  putrefaction  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  air  and  rain.  The  salts  thus  formed  by  the 
oxidising  process  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  soil ;  and  the  scrapings  when  collected,  notwith- 
standing the  rains  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
retain  a  large  share  of  the  salts  of  the  manure.  The 
rains  m.ay  wash  away  the  soil,  but  cannot  destroy  the 
intimate  chemical  combination  between  the  particles  of 
the  soil  and  the  saline  materials  of  the  manure. 

It  may  be  that  on  their  relative  capacity  for  combina- 
tion with  the  salts  of  manure,  depends  in  some  measure 
the  natural  fertility  of  all  soils.  Some  have  this  capa- 
city, or  affinity,  in  a  high  degree,  and  abstract  from  the 
percolating  water,  charged  with  the  salts  of  manure, 
a  large  part  of  its  valuable  freight,  and  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  plants.  Other  soils,  possessing 
but  a  slight  chemical  affinity  for  the  saline  matters 
held  in  solution  by  the  water,  deprive  it  of  only  a 
small  part  of  what  it  conveys  through  the  soil,  and 
in  such  soils  the  water  retaining  much  of  the  saline  par- 
ticles, carry  it  into  the  depth  of  the  earth  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  The  comparative  capa- 
bility possessed  by  different  soils  for  depriving  water 
of  its  soluble  matters  would  form  a  useful  subject  for 
investigation  to  the  agricultural  chemist.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  soils  that  do  not  possess  this  affinity  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  fertihty 
of  land  could  not  be  insured  for  many  weeks  ;  one  wet 
month  would  carry  away  the  fertilising  ingredients  of 
the  soil  and  render  it  barren.  Without  such  a  pro- 
vision, beautifully  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  want  of  vege- 
tation, virgin  soils  would  not  be  as  they  are  almost 
always  found  to  be,  rich  in  food  for  the  use  of  plants  ; 
the  incessant  rain,  to  which  in  some  countries  the  earth 
is  exposed,  would  render  the  virgin  soil  valueless  to 
the  cultivator,  until  replenished  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
manure.  Virgin  soil,  on  the  contrary,  is  known  not 
to  require'  manure,  at  least  for  green  and  sometimes  > 
even  for  grain  crops  ;  it  retains  the  salts  which  have 
been  earned  into  it,  and  parts  with  them  only  to  the 
more  powerful  attraction  which  the  spongioles  of  plants 
exert  upon  them. 

Water,  in  filtering  through  the  earth,  is  regarded  by 


^th  the  truest  regard  to  economy  by  exposure  to  air 

and  rain.     It  is  top-dressing  with  fresh  manure,  which  I  most  persons  as  undergoing  merely  a  mechanical  pro 

has  never  sustained  the  least  waste  by  putrefaction  ;   cess  ;  as  giving  out  to  the  soil  only  those  grosser  mat 
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ters  which  it  suspends,  but  retaining  the  iiner  saline 
matters  which  it  Iiolds  in  solution.  Even  sea^water 
may  be  made  to  part  with  its  salt  in  its  passage  through 
the  earth,  showing  that  it  is  a  chemical  affinity  exerted 
by  the  soil,  and  not  a  merely  mechanical  agency.  An 
opinion  was  entertained  many  years  ago  by  an  ingenious 
chemist,  that  the  fresh  water  springs  on  the  coast  were 


by  filtering,  he  made  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale, 
and  found  that  about  70  feet  of  earth  would  deprive  a 
current  of  sea  water  of  the  whole  of  its  saline  matter, 
and  lualce  it  quite  fresh.  This  powerful  attraction  of 
the  soil  for  saline  matters  may  serve  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  farmers  as  to  the  loss  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
top-dressing.     When  once  the  land  is  charged  with  the 


the  result  of  sea-water  passing  through  the  soil,  and  j  fertilising  ingredients  of  manure,  it  will  be  sure  to  re 
losing  the  saline  character  by  infiltration.  To  ascertain  tain  them,  until  the  growing  crops  require  them  for 
the  possibility  of  converting  sea  water  into  flesh  water  I  their  support. — Ojeygen. 

DRILL  MACHINES,  FOR  TURNIP  AND  OTHER  SEEDS,  WITH  MANURE. 
I   SEND   you  two  blocks,  representing  Messrs.   Garrett's  Suffolk    drill  for  Turnip-seed,    which  will  further 
illustrate  the  subject  you  have  taken  up  m  the  last  tno  ^umbc_l-.    f  joui  Gazette 

Botli  views  point  out  that  there 
are  two  boxes  in  this  machine  ; 
one  for  seed  and  the  other  for 
manure.  The  latter  delivers  its 
contents  iu  the  same  rows  with 
the  seed,  but  by  means  of  deli- 
vering tubes  iu  front  of  the  coul- 
ters connected  with  the  seed-box. 
The  seed  is  thus  placed  above  the 
manure.  There  are  various  in- 
genious contrivauces  figured  here 
which  I  may  just  mention.  There 
is,  for  iastauce,  a  traversing  as 
well  as  rotatory  movement  given 
to  the  stirrers  in  the  manure- box, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  more 
effectually  loosening  the  mass, 
aud  insuring  a  constant  supply 
to  the  cups  of  the  manure-barrel ; 
there  is  also  a  lever  steerage  be- 
hind, by  means  of  which  the  drill- 
man  can  the  more  certainly  in- 
sure the  perfect  straightnessof  the 
line  in  which  the  seed  is  sown. 

My    chief     object     in    send- 
ing    yon     this    communication,  '  ""cr?^ 
however,  is  to  ask  your  practical 

readers  their  opinion  of  the  policy  of  sowing  manure  thus  in  management  during  a  series  of  years,  is  more 
rows  along  with  the  seed.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  farmers  certain  than  one  whose  success  is  made  to  depend 
■will  find  their  interest  in  cultivating  the  land,  rather  on  the  strength  of  the  manuring  which  it  has  re- 
than  in  manuring  the  plant ;  and  that  a  crop,  where  success  ceived  during  the  current  year.  Though  all 
is  dependant  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  consequent  on  its  manurings  were  applied  broadcast,  and  well  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  active  soil,  they  would 
be  equally  useful  to  the  green  crop  for  which 
they  were  applied.  I  have  found  the  I'oots  of 
the  Swedish  Turnip  5  feet  below  the  surface  on 
which  its  bulb  was  growing,  and  all  .around  it  to 
a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet  the  fibres  of  the  root  to 
a  lesser  depth  had  completely  permeated  the 
soil,  leaving,  as  it  were,  no  stone  unturned  from 
which  they  might  extract  a  contribution  towards 
their  subsistence.  There  is  no  fear,  in  dry  soils, 
of  the  plant  losing  the  manure  laid  on  the  land  ; 
aud,  then,  consider  the  advantage  to  the  succeed- 
ing grain  crop  of  having  the  manure  apphed  uni- 
formly to  the  soil.  Bones  drilled  for  Turnips 
will  leave  in  the  succeeding  Wheat- crop  rows  of 
higher  straw,  which  do  not  ripen  at  the  same 
time  as  the  rest — these  rows  are  where  the 
Turnips  grew.  I  am  not  now  objecting  to  the 
small  quantities  in  which  artificial  manures 
are  now  applied,  but  I  am  contending  for  it, 
that  whatever  the  quantity  may  be,  it  ought  to 
be  applied  uniformly  over  the  surface  ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on 
this  point. — M.  S. 


I-'Cfj 


ARE  PLUMP  OK  LEAN  GRAINS  BEST  Foa  SEED? 

The  review  of  Mr.  Le  Couteur's  work  on  Wheat,  in 
a  late  Number,  has  induced  me  to  address  you  some 
few  remarks — the  subject  of  which  I  have  frequently 
thought  of  caUing  your  attention  to — because  I  fancy  that 
a  subject  so  very  important  to  the  agriculturist  should  be 
set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  not  agitated  on  speculation  at 
one  time,  and  roundly  asserted  as  a  fact  at  another.  I 
allude  to  the  comparative  value  of  plump  or  shrivelled 
Wheat  as  seed.  Mr.  Le  Couteur  says,  «  It  must  be 
obvious  that  lean  aud  shrivelled  Wheat  is  not  so  likely 
to  nourish  the  young  plants  just  starting  from  its 
embryo  state  into  life,  with  as  mere  miserable  skin  of  a 
parent  to  live  on,  as  the  fine  rich  nutriment  to  be  met 
with  in  a  plump,  round,  farinaceous  grain  full  of  meal. 
Aa  well  might  a  farmer  expect  to  have  a  fine  fat  skip- 
ping calf  from  a  poor  lean  cow,"  &c. 

Now,  what  does  the  celebr.^ted  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bl., 
say  upon  this  point,  in  his  "  Sliort  Account  of  the  cause 
of  the  Disease  in  Corn  called  the  Blight,  the  Mildew, 
and  the  Rust,"  published  by  Sherwood  aud  Co,  viz.: 
"It  cannot  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that 
although  the  seeds  of  Wheat  are  rendered,  by  the  ex- 
hausting power  of  fungus,  so  lean  and  shrivelled,  that 
scarcely  any  flour  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  can 
be  obtained  by  grinding  them,  these  very  seeds  will, 
except  perhaps  in  the  very  worst  c.ises  (80  grains  of  the 
most  blighted  Wheat  that  could  be  obtained,  were  sown 
in  pots  in  the  hothouse  ;  of  these  72  produced  healthy 
plants,  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  only),  answer  the  purpose 
of  seed-corn  as  well  as  the  fairest  and  plumpest  sample 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  in  some  respects  better  ;  for, 
a  bushel  of  much  blighted  corn  will  contain  one-third  at 
least  more  grains  in  number  than  a  bushel  of  plump 
corn  ;  three  bushels  of  such  corn  will  go  as  far  in  sowing 
land  as  four  bushels  of  large  grain. 

"  The  use  of  the  flour  of  corn  in  furthering  the  process 


of  vegetation  is  to  nourish  the  minute  plant  from  the 
time  of  its  development  till  its  roots  are  able  to  attract 
food  from  the  manured  earth ;  for  this  purpose  one-tenth 
of  the  contents  of  a  grain  of  good  Wheat  is  more  than 
sufficient.  The  quantity  of  flour  in  Wheat  has  been  in- 
creased by  cultivation  and  management,  calculated  to 
improve  its  qualities  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  pulp  of  Apples  and  Pears  has 
been  increased,  by  the  same  means,  above  what  is  found 
in  the  wildings  and  Crabs  in  the  hedges. 

"  It  is  customary  to  set  aside,  or  to  purchase  for  seed- 
corn,  the  boldest  and  plumpest  samples  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  is,  those  that  contain  the  most  flour  ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary  waste  of  human  subsistence  ;  the 
smallest  grains,  such  as  are  sifted  out  before  the  Wheat 
is  carried  to  market,  and  either  consumed  iu  the 
farmer's  family,  or  given  to  his  poultry,  will  be  found  by 
experience  to  answer  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
sort  from  whence  they  spring,  as  effectually  as  the 
largest. 

"  Every  ear  of  Wheat  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
cups,  placed  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  straw  ;  the 
lower  ones  contain,  according  to  cii-ctimstances,  thi'ee  or 
four  grains,  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  but  towards  the  top 
of  the  ear,  where  the  quantity  of  nutriment  is  diminished 
by  the  more  ample  supply  of  these  cups  that  are  near  the 
root,  the  third  or  fourth  grain  in  a  cup  is  frequently 
defrauded  of  its  proportion,  and  becomes  shrivelled  and 
small.  These  small  grains,  which  are  rejected  by  the 
miller  because  they  do  not  contain  flour  enough  for  his 
purpose,  have  nevertheless  au  ample  abundance  for  all 
purposes  of  vegetation,  and  as  fully  partake  of  the  s.^p  (or 
blood  as  we  should  call  it  iu  animals),  of  the  kind  which 
produced  them,  as  the  fairest  and  fullest  grain  th.^t  can 
be  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lower  cups." 

I  presume  not  to  make  any  remarks  of  my  own  on  the' 
above  extracts,  coming  as  they  do  from  two  authorities 


of  much  fame,  yet  differing  as  widely  as  the  poles.  But 
I  will  state  the  facts  of  au  experiment  of  my  own  five 
years  ago,  relating  to  this  point.  After  reading  a  very 
interesting  article  on  a  series  of  experiments  oh  various 
Wheats,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  and  wishing  to  improve 
my  own  culture  of  that  grain,  working  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  imperfection—  that  Nature  is  bountiful — 
and  that  one  advance  in  improvement  should  beget 
further  exertions,  I  determined  to  adopt  the  advice  con- 
tained in  a  passage  of  it,  viz  ,  "  the  planting  the  finest 
and  plumpest  seeds  selected  from  the  best  sample  that 
could  be  obtained  of  it."  I  did  so,  from-  a  very  fine 
sample  of  Red-straw  L.immas.  I  had  all  the  inferior 
seeds  riddled  out,  until  there  remained  none  but  the 
finest  and  plumpest  seeds,  which  1  had  drilled  in  at 
10  ins.  ;  it  was  done  by  a  very  experienced  and  clever 
man,  who  observed  to  me  on  being  near  him,  when 
bouting  the  drill  and  stopping  to  replenish  the  seed- 
box,  "  Why,  sir,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  put  such  a 
beautiful  samplein  for  seed  !"  It  was  into  a  field  of  three 
acres  of  most  excellent  Wheat-land,  in  fine  order  and 
condition.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  perfect  iu 
every  respect,  for  everything  was  done,  hoeing,  weeding, 
&c.,  that  good  husbandry  could  devise.  Yet,  on  har- 
vesting the  crop  in  the  following  year,  I  found  it  not  one 
jot  better  than  any  from  ray  other  Wheat-land ;  indeed, 
my  bailiflf  and  people  pronounced  it  inferior.  There  was 
a  great  proportion  of  small  Wheat  iu  it. 

I  cannot  see  any  analogy  with  animal  procreatioB- 
— for  I  know  at  this  moment  a  family  of  very  fine  men 
aud  women,  tall,  stout,  and  well  proportioned,  whose 
parents  are  of  diminutive  stature,  the  mother  a  very 
miserable  looking,  lean,  and  short  woman,  and  her  hus- 
band not  5  ft.  6  ins.  high. 

I  am  preparing  to  put  this  question  at  rest,  iu  my  own 
mind — as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit — (at  the  same 
time  recollecting  the  shrewd  remark  of  Bonaparte  when 
at  St.  Helena — "  that  circumstances  are-  stronger  than 
m.an,")  by  drilhng  the  same  three-acre  field  this  year, 
after  Beans,  with  Navarre  Wheat,  four  pecks  to  the 
acre,  at  a  foot  apart,  one-half  to  the  plump  seeds, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  tailing  or  small  seeds,  well 
cleaned  and  steeped.  A  sample  of  each  shall  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it.  And  when  harvested  I  will  send  you  a  re- 
port, with  a  sample  of  it  before  and  after  harvest. — 
YVaterhnvse.  [Thank  you  :  that  is  the  only  way  to 
determine  the  point.  Growing  the  seeds  in  pots  in  a 
hothouse  is  not  the  way-to  determine  ojricultural  truth.  J 

Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Murrain. — The  Potatoes  are,  for  many  miles 
around  where  I  write,  killed  to  the  ground  by  a  severe 
frost,  which  took  place  on  the  21th  Sept ,  and  which, 
for  severity,  exceeded  all  I  ever  knew  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  It  destroyed  all  Dahlias,  half-hardy  mass 
flowers.  Kidney  Beans,  and  even  severely  injured  the 
Endive  and  Celery  crops  here.  I  must  confess  that  I 
expected  this  frost  would  prove  the  poor  man's  friend 
in  i-egard  to  the  Potato  disease  ;  but,  no,  their  decay 
seems  to  have  been  accelerated  by  it,  not,  I  would  con- 
ceive, on  account  of  mere  depression  of  tempei-ature, 
but  that  all  healing  supplies  of  returning  sap  being  at 
once  cut  off,  the  virulent  gangrene  pursues  its  work  of 
destruction  totally  unchecked  by  any  antagonist  power. 
I  have  examined  hundreds  from  affected  fields  (and  I 
have  not  met  with  one  fur  the  last  month  in  which  I 
could  not  detect  this  evil),  and  in  all  I  have  discoveted 
the  same  symptoms,  namely,  the  disease  first  established' 
by  means  of  the  hilum  on  that  end  of  the  Potato,  which 
henceforth  assumes  a  darker  colour,  at  first,  for  a  week 
or  two,  merely  on  the  surfacis  ;  this,  by  degrees,  sjjreads 
to  the  eye  end  of  the  Potato,  and  it  is  when  established 
there  that  the  chief  work  of  destruction  occurs.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  character  of  bruised  flesh  appears,  aud  I 
ueed  scarcely  add  that  when  that  takes  place  total 
destruction  follows  with  great  rapidity.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  mildew  commences  with 
the  leaf,  like  other  mildews,  and,  breaking  up  the  tissue 
there,  which  in  the  Potato  is  extremely  dtelicate  and 
watery,  as  compared  with  other  mildew  subjects  (such 
as  the  White-thorn  or  the  Pea),  induces  the  gangrene, 
which,  finding  a  proper  nidus  all  the  w.ay  down  the 
stem,  descends  as  rapidly  through  the  stem  into  the 
Potato,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  of  which  af- 
fords as  ready  a  facility  for  the  spread  of  it.  I  exa- 
amined  a  bog  or  pit  a  few  hours  since,  in  a  neigh- 
bour's field  ;  I  took  thence  15  Potatoes,  the  first  I  metr 
with.  Out  of  the  15,  I  found  only  three  sound  ;  and 
these  could  not  hold  out  a  week.  I  had  some  of  the 
same  age,  and  in  tile  same  stage  as  to  ripeness  ;  these 
I  mowed  down,  and  took  up,  the  moment  I  perceived 
the  mildew  beginning  to  descend  by  the  stem  ;  they 
have  now  been  in  a  Potato  hole  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  I  have  lost,  'probably,  about  l-20th.  This  I  can 
readily  account  for  ;  there  were  one  or  two  patches  im  I 
these,  in  which  the  disease  was  further  advanced  thanj 
in  the  rest  of  the  plot.  It  spreads  by  inoculation 
the  pits  or  bogs,  just  as  Mushroom  or  any  other  spawDsj 


does.     Wherever  I  find  a  suspicious  patchy  there  are> 


^1 


three  or  four  Potatoes  gone  together — never  one  alone, 
I  turned  the  before-named  yesterday,  and  shook  among  J' 
them  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  quick-lime, 
charcoal  dust,  and  mere  dry  sand,  the  sweeping  of  a 
shed  ;  the  result  of  this  I  will  announce  in  due  time. 
If  the  disease  is  not  far  adv.ar.ced,  I  should  think  the 
J  causticity  of  lime  a  most  likely  tiling  to  stay  its  ravages  ; 
whilst  charcoal  dust,  or  any  burnt  refuse,  perfectly  dry, 
might  be  useful  in  regard  to  its  antiseptic  propeitifiS; 
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I  would  advise  all  those  who  care  for  good  seed,  to  look 
sharp  out ;  for,  I  fear,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  sound  seed  next  March.  Too  much  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  importations  ;  all  Europe,  or 
at  least  a  considerable  part,  may  be  affected,  more  than 
has  yet  been  stated.  Persons  unused  to  these  fungi 
are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  through  the  apparent 
soundness  of  the  Potato  in  appearance  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease ;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  last  five  weeks,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of 
two-thii'ds  of  the  crop  being  lost  wherever  the  mildew  had 

established  a  footing. — R,  Erringlon,  OuUon-parh. 

In  my  former  remarks  I  considered  the  vitality  of 
diseased  Potatoes  destroyed,  and  as  regards  the  power 
of  reproducing  tubers,  this  is  probably  the  case ; 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  many  are  making  an 
effort  to  vegetate,  although  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
the  malady.  I  have  eaten  many  of  the  diseased  tubers 
boiled,  with  the  affected  parts  removed,  and  do  not 
find  that  they  are  diH'erent  in  flavour  from  sound  Po- 
tatoes. In  storing  reds  or  blues  great  care  is  rer^uired, 
for  a  casual  inspection  will  not  detect  bad  ones  ;  but 
the  disease  in  white  sorts,  if  dry,  is  observed  directly. 
Any  sort,  if  sound  and  kept  dry,  will  remain  in  good 
condition.  Diseased  Potatoes  oven-dried,  or  even  baked, 
become  softened  ;  but  I  imagine  if  large  diseased  Pota- 
toes are  properly  pared,  warm  air  dried,  and  put  into 
fully  dried  saud,  they  will  keep  sound  and  good  for  use 
for  some  mouths.  This  I  intend  trying  with  good 
sized  ones.  With  me  the  disease  is  worse  under 
orchard  trees  than  in  the  more  open  parts  ;  but  in  a 
16-acre  field  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  which  electro- 
culture  has  been  tried,  a  large  proportion  is  affected, 
but  not  in  my  opinion  so  much  from  the  conductors 
placed  there,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
Strong  loam,  holding  much  moisture.  The  disease  now 
prevailing  is  distinct  from  scale  or  dry-rot ;.  the  former 
arising  from  worn  out  soil  or  haA  dressing,  and  the 
latter  apparently  from  bad  management  in  storing. 
This  year  the  upper  part  of  the  haulm  has  been 
different  from  the  usual  appearance,  having  brown 
patches  on  it,  and  being  inclined  to  wither,  while  the 
lower  part  is  as  yet  not  affected  ;  and  none  of  these  are 
showing  flower.  I  still  entertain  the  opinion  that  elec- 
trical agency  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  watery 

stem  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disease. — L.  S.  Smarlt. 

How  to  preserve  the  small  quantity  of  Potatoes  we  now 
possess  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  From  my  own 
experience  I  would  guard  your  readers  against  the  use 
of  salt  or  salt  water.  In  my  many  shipments  of  Pota- 
toes io  the  London  market  I  have  occasionally  suffered 
severely  by  salt  water  accidentally  wetting  the  cargo. 
It  causes  immediate  decay  ;  and  I  would  advise  that, 
before  the  practice  recommended  by  "  Falcon"  is  adopted 
to  any  great  extent,  the  opinion  of  a  "  Water-side  Sales- 
man "  be  asked.  Theories  and  speculations  may  pos- 
sibly prove  correct,  but  "  knowledge  bought  is  better 
than  knowledge  taught ;"  and  it  is  a  saying  at  St.  Peter's 
that  "  An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory." 

— J.  S.,  Bromstnn. Knowing  the  antiseptic  qualities 

of  chloride  of  lime,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  prove 
efficacious  in  stopping  the  disease.  I  had  a  good-sized 
washing-tub  half  filled  with  water,  to  which  I  added 
half  a  pint  of  the  chloride — and  this  mixture  may  be 
be  used  again  and  again,  and  as  many  Potatoes  put  in 
as  the  water  would  cover,  and  left  in  for  24  hours  at 
least ;  they  were  taken  out  much  hardened  and  whitened, 
and  with  an  appearance  most  promising  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  their  untainted  parts  still  keeping  sound. 
Time,  however,  must  prove  this  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  effectually  checked  by  it.  There  is  an 
earthy  taste  imparted  by  the  process  to  the  Potato,  but 
it  is  no  greater  than  that  often  found  in  Kidneys,  and 
it  may  go  off  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  Allow  me 
to  add,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  providential 
visitation  may  have  the  happy  effect  of  coimteraeting 
that  forgetfulness  of  the  unmerited  bounty  of  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  which  I  fear  is  not  uncommon,  from  the 
uninterrupted  and  abundant  supplies  with  which  divine 
goodness  has  so  long  furnished  us ;  and  that  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  utter  dependance  of  man,  and 
with  livelier  gratitude  for  the  untiring  kindness  of  our 
gracious  Creator,  the  expressive  prayer  of  our  litany 
may  be  used  :  "  That  he  would  ever  give  and  preserve 
to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth."  Had  the 
evil  also  befallen  our  corn  crops  the  calamity  would 

■  indeed  [have  been  fearful  ;  then,  as  a  thank-offering  for 
I  what  has  been  so  mercifully  preserved  to  us,  let  me  ex- 
'    press  a  hope  that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  done  by 

■  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  charitable,  to  alle- 
viate the  extra  suffering  which,  I  cannot  but  fear,  the 
poor  will  experience  during  the  on  coming  winter. — 

:     T.  M.  Ready,  Vicar  of  Mountnessing,  Essex. 

Soap  as  a  Mamire. — My  attention  has  been  drawn 
'  to  a  letter  in  your  last  Number,  calling  the  attention  of 
'  the  agricultural  world  to  the  use  of  soap  as  a  manure. 
1  I  have  been  much  astonished  that  this  question  has  not 
-   been   agitated  already,  as   not  only  was  the  value  of 

■  soap-suds  known  to  almost  everybody  keeping  a  garden, 
'■'  but  its  constituent  parts  are  those  very  materials  which 
'  the  best  authorities  consider  as  the  most  valuable  ma- 
^  nures,  and  they  are  also  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  assi- 

■  milated ;  that  is,  soap  is  mainly  formed  of  animal 
matter  (tallow),  in  combination  with  alkali,  and  it  is 
capable  of  solution.     I  can  only  account  for  this  extra- 

'  ordinary  neglect  of  so  valuable  a  manure  from  the  fact 
■!  3f  soap  being  subject  to  an  excisable  duty,  but,  surely, 
ii;  neither  the  i\Iinisters,  the  Legislature,  nor  the  public, 
':  would  suffer  fiscal  regulations  to  interfere  with  the 
levelopment  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  if  soap  can  be 


advantageously  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Is  guano  to 
be  imported  duty  free,  and  a  material  of  home  produce 
(in  many  cases  a  superior  manure)  to  be  kept  out  of  use 
by  excise  laws  ?  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  articles 
that  could  be  advantageously  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  cheap  soap,  all  of  which,  I  believe,  are  occasionally 
used  as  a  manure.  How  much  more  valuable  Ihey 
would  be,  combined  with  soda — itself  a  great  fertiliser 
— it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on.  First  in  importance  is 
fish.  Sprats  are  largely  used  in  the  eastern  counties  : 
these  could  be  easily  converted  into  soap,  and  carried 
to  other  parts  of  England.  Herrings  and  pilchards 
come  under  this  list.  Surely,  it  is  as  well  to  convert 
our  fish  into  a  valuable  manure  as  to  lot  them  be 
passed  through  the  stomachs  of  birds,  and  then  send 
10,000  miles  to  fetch  them.  Woollen  r.ags  are  largely 
used  by  the  Kent  hop-growers ;  they  make  a  soap 
easily,  in  which  form  they  would  be  a  far  more  valuable 
.application  than  in  their  rough  state.  Blood,  which  is 
principally  thrown  away,  makes  a  kind  of  soap,  and 
would  form  a  most  valuable  manure.  Bones,  if  pre- 
viously boiled  in  caustic  soda,  give  out  their  fat  and 
gelatine,  and  form  a  soap  ;  and  the  earthy  matter  is 
in  a  state  of  greater  division,  and  would  be  easier  assi- 
milated by  the  plants  requiring  phosphoric  acid.  These 
few  remarks  will,  perhaps,  help  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  most  important 
manure  that  can  be  applied,  and  of  which  we  have  the 

greatest  and  cheapest  supplies An  Old  Chemist. 

On  Harvesting  Corn  before  it  is  Dead  Ripe. — I  read 
your  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  cutting  Wheat  %vhile 
yet  a  little  green  in  last  year's  Gazette  with  much  plea- 
sure, as  corroborating  the  theory  of  Professor  Johnson 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject.     I  attended  to  your 
suggestions,  and  though  laughed  at  by  my  neighbours 
as  an  arrant  fool,  yet  I  persevered  in  my  plan,  secured 
the    crop    iu    excellent     order     before    the   weather 
broke,  and  on  thrashing  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
quality  was  superior,  and  the  sample  much  prized  by 
the  corn  dealers  and  bakers.     And  be  it  remarked,  that 
the  produce  of  those  fields  which  were   cut  down  fully 
10  days  before  they  would  have  been  thoroughly  ripened 
in  good  weather,  was  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to 
that  of  such  as  were  reaped  four  or  five  days  prior  to 
their  being  thoroughly  matured.     These  remarks  have 
reference  to  Wheat  of  the  Hopetouu  variety,  sown  after 
fallmv.  Vetches,  Beans,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips.     Your 
remarks  on  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  farmer 
who  cuts  his  Wheat  in  a  green  state  in  the  event  of  wet 
weather  supervening  previous  to  the  crop  being  carried, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  your  readers  who 
are  sceptical  of  what  has  been  written   on  this  subject, 
for  I  have  lately  experienced,  to  my  bitter  regret,  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  Wheat  to  become  dead  ripe 
before  reaping  ;  it  was  a  small  patch,  and  yet  I  found, 
on  going  over  my  Wheat  fields  in  which  most  of  the 
sheaves  had  been  prostrated  by  the  recent  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain  which  has  passed  over  this  neighbour- 
hood, that  all  the  ears  were  perfectly  sound,  even  where 
they  were  embedded  in  the  luxuriant  Clover,  except  on 
the  patch  where  the  grain  was  thoroughly  ripe  when 
cut ;  and  yet  the  sheaves  were  lying  on  clean  stubble 
and  on  a  clayey  loam  thoroughly  drained  I     I  consider 
your  remarks  on  early  cutting  so  valuable,  at  least  as 
applied  to  Wheat,  that  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
your  extending  your  remarks  to  Barley,  Oats,  and  legu- 
minous plants.     Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the   report    published    in    the    last    Number    of    the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  and  especially  to 
the    paragraph   respecting  the    Oat  crop  in  the  high 
districts  :— "  For  our  own  parts,  knowing  that  green 
Oats  will  ripen  in  the  stock,  we  would  much  prefer  to 
cut  them  down  in  a  green  state,  than  allow  them  to  stand 
to  be  frosted."  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  solving  my 
doubts  respecting  the  applicability  of  early  cut  Wheat 
for   seed.     I   have   acted    cautiously   in   this   respect, 
having   allowed  two  breaks   of  land,  sowed  last   year 
with  two  varieties  from  an  early  district,  to  remain 
standing   until   almost   dead   ripe,  except   those   after- 
growths which  came  off  from  the  plants  eaten  over  by 
hares,  and  which  were  very  gi'een.     I  have  proved  by 
experiment  that  light,  i.e.,  damp  grain,  vegetates  more 
slowly  than  what  is  sown  in  high  condition,  and  the 
plant  produced  from  the  former  must,  from  its  weak 
constitution,  be  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attack  of  smut- 
ball.     Will  the  plant  produced  from  grain  which  has 
been  cut  green  and  has,  nevertheless,  attained  to  a  con- 
dition  or  weight  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  has 
been   thoroughly  ripened    on    the    ground,  be  sound, 
healtliy,  and  in  no  way  be  predisposed  to  the  attack  of 
the   insidious   pai-asite  ?     I  feel   very  anxious   on  this 
point,  because  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  quantity  of  ball  found  in   the   new  Wheats 
brought  to  the  markets  in  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  may 
not  this  disease  be  the  result  of  the  wetness  of  the  past 
season  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting Wheat  a  "little   green  V     There   are   many  nos- 
trums for  the  prevention  of  this  foul  disease,  several  of 
which  I   have  tried  with   sound  and  unsound  Wheat, 
i.e..  Wheat  already  infected  with   smut  ;  and  I  have 
sometimes   had  diseased  crops   from   sound   seed.     1. 
Steep  for  10  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  suffi- 
cient to  float  an  egg,  drying  with  slaked  lime.     2.  Steep 
for  10  minutes  in  stale  urine,  drying  with  slaked  lime. 
3.  Steep  for  10  minutes  in  a  solution  of  bluestone  (sul- 
phate of  copper),  1  lb.  to  4  bushels  of  Wheat,  or  2  lbs. 
to  4  bushels.     Some  farmers  assure  me  that  it  is  wrong 
to  steep  the  grain  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  dipped  and  then 
allowed  to  drip  in  cloths,  whilst  others,  again,,  maintain 
that  the  grain  ougllt  to  be_thrown  into^heaps,  4  bushels 


in  each,  on  the  floor,  and  the  solution  of  copper  poured 
from  a  watering  pan,  stirring  the  mass  all  the  while  till 
thoroughly  wetted.  What  plan  would  you  recommend 
mc  to  follow  ?  [The  latter  is  the  easier  plan,  and  being 
sufficiently  successful,  we  adopt  it  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Do  not  use  an  iron  watering  pot,  as  the  sulphate 
will  eat  through  it].  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  pickling 
or  steeping,  to  grow  a  sound  crop  from  a  sample  con- 
taining smut  ?  Change  of  seed  from  an  early  climate,. 
though  said  to  be  a  specific,  does  not  agi'ee  with  my  ex- 
perience. P.S. — I  have  a  field,  some  pai'ts  of  which 
are  very  foul  from  Couch  Grass,  and  I  intend  fallowing 
it  next  summer.  It  stands  greatly  in  need  of  thorough 
deep  tillage.  Would  you  advise  me  to  do  so  at  once,  or 
to  plough  it  before  winter  with  a  light  furrow,  say  7  to 
9  inches  deep,  and  to  clean  it  with  Finlayson's  grubber 
next  spring,  previous  to  ploughing  it  with  three  horses 
to  the  depth  of  13  or  14  inches  ;  soil,  9  acres  stiff" 
red  clay,  10  acres  of  dark  loamy  clay,  both  of  great 
depth,  and  admirably  adapted  for  Beans,  Wheat,  and 
Red  Glover,  lying  over  the  trap  formation  ? —  Taxus. 
[If  the  field  be  full  of  Couch,  you  had  better  plongh 
it  shallow  before  winter  ;  it  will  be  the  easier  cleaned 
next  spring.  We  have  no  experience  of  the  relative' 
value  of  ripe  and  hardly  ripe  Wheat  as  seed.  From 
analogy  we  should  conclude  the  former  to  be  the  better 
of  the  two]. 

Sainlfoin,  ^e. — I  am  desirous  of  Laying  down  to  Saint- 
foin  a  field  of  9  acres.  It  was  so  for  six  years  and  waa 
broken  up  12  years  ago,  since  which  I  have  attempted 
to  cultivate  Clover  in  it  twice  unsuccessfully  until  the 
year  before  last,  when  it  produced  a  very  fine  crop  blended 
with  Rye-grass.  So  good  was  it  that  I  was  induced  to 
keep  it  on  to  the  following  year  (this  year)  ;  but  the- 
Clover  nearly  all  failed  ;  the  Rye,  however,  holding  on, 
of  which  I  had  a  tolerably  good  crop,  having  a  sprink- 
ling of  Clover  in  it.  I  attribute  the  good  Clover  crop 
to  gypsum,  which  I  powdered  a  previous  crop  of  Swedes 
with,  when  6  or  8  inches  above  ground,  at  the  rate  of 
3  cwt.  per  acre,  and  22  tons  per  acre  was  the  result. 
Now,  considering  the  previous  failure  of  Clover  twice, 
and  the  good  crop  of  Clover  only  after  gypsum,  and  its 
lasting  but  one  year,  I  have  some  apprehensions  of 
Saintfoin  not  succeeding  if  I  lay  the  field  down  to  it  next 
spring.  Does  the  failure  of  Clover  render  the  failure  of 
Saintfoin  improbable  ?  The  soil  consists  of  sand  and 
limestone  brash  mixed  with  strong  loam  ;  subsoil,  bas- 
tard freestone,  clay,  fuller's  earth,  &e.  It  was  a  coppice 
wood  40  years  ago,  and  has  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
everything,  particularly  Wheat  and  Barley.  Why 
should  not  Saintfoin  be  drilled  in  at  20  inches,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  weed  it  occasionally  ;  and  if  milled  seed  be 
used,  would  it  not  be  better  than  the  rough  seed 
usually  sown  ?  which  I  have  always  fancied  contained 
numerous  seeds  of  weeds  adhering  to  it.  Barley  was 
the  last  seed  crop.  May  not  Wheat  be  put  in  now  with- 
the  Saintfoin,  drilled  across  the  other  at  1  foot.  Oats- 
would  be  quite  as  overpowering  iu  point  of  straw  as 
Wheat,  for  it  never  has  had  Oats  in  it  before.  The 
Swedes  above-mentioned  had  had  10  tons  of  manure, 
with  some  salt  mixed  in  it,  per  acre,  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed in  first.  The  seed  was  then  drilled  at  27  inches 
with  a  compost  made  of  coal  ashes,-  highly  saturated 
with  fetid  manure  liquid,  and  when  dry,  some  wood 
ashes  mixed,  15  bushels  per  acre. —  Waierhonse. 

Derbyshire  Farming. — I  beg  to  inclose  the  following 
statement  of  a  mode  of  cropping  land  in  the  hills  of 
Derbyshire,  where  corn  hardly  ripens  this  year,  and 
where  cultivation  requires  the  best  of  forcing,  instead  of 
receiving  the  worst  of  exh.austing.  The  soil  light,  on 
gritstone.  1841:  O.ats.  1842:  bare  fallow  and  Po- 
tatoes. 1843  :  Wheat.  1844  :  Oats.  1845  :  Wheat. 
I  inclose  a  specimen  of  the  Wheat  grown.  The  only- 
observation  made  by  the  farmer  was,  that  "it  was  a 
bad  fallow  that  would  not  give  three  crops  ; "  simply- 
adding,  that  "  everybody  took  three  crops  after  a  fallow." 
I  leave  you  to  draw  what  conclusions  you  please  from  this 
preciousmorsel  of  agricultural  statistics.  There  is  room- 
for  some  speculation  here. —  W.  E.  Nighiinqale. 

Prise  List  of  the  JgriouUural  Society. — That  we-  are- 
bad  judges  in  our  own  cause  is  undeniable,  and  I  would 
suggest'to  your  correspondent,  "  An  Old  Farmer,"  that 
it  is  rather  for  your  readers  than  himself  to  determine 
whether  he  has  satisfactorily  established  the  absurdities 
which  he  asserts  to  have  proved  against  the  Royal 
Agricnltui-al  Society  in  their  distribution  of  prizes.  If 
his  letters  on  this  subject  carry  no  more  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  your  readers  than  they  do  to  my  own^  he 
has  laid  claim  to  more  than  he  has  proved,  and  ray 
original  positions  were  not  far  wrong.  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  farther  on  this  subject,  did  not  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  "  Old  Farmer's"  last  letter  appear  to 
rae  to  bear  hard  against  him.self  ;  I  refer  particularly  to 
this  passage,"  I  say  it  is  truly  absurd  to  offer  prizes  to- 
plough-makers,  and  machine-makers,  to  follow  up  a 
business  that  is  dependent  on  agricultural  improvement  j 
I  say  it  is  as  absurd  to  give  a  mechanic  a  10/.  premmm 
for  making  a  subsoil  pulveriser,  which  will  cost  51.  5s., 
as  it  would  be  to  give  a  harness-maker  51.  for  making 
a  set  of  ploughing  harness  on  an  improved  principle  for 
the  horse  to  draw  the  plough."  In  the  first  place,  these 
prizes  are  not,  in  fact,  offered  to  induce  these  parties  to 
follow  np  their  business,  but  for  the  truly  desirable 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  exert  their  ingenuity  in  re- 
medying the  defects  of  implements  which  are  generally 
felt  to  be  imperfect  at  the  present  moment,  thus  con- 
ferring substantial  benefits  on  all  agriculturists.  Amosf^ 
interesting  report  has  lately  appeared  iu  your  journal 
of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  draught  of  ploughs  j 
the  result  must  convince  any  reasonable  person,  not/ 
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only  that  mnch  vet  remains  to  be  done,  but  that  the 
best  implement  makers  are  still  somewhat  at  fault  as  to 
the    principles  which  wiU  enable  them  to  produce  a 
plough  combining  light  draught  with  such  power  as  shall 
ensure,  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner, 
deep  ploughing,  the  verj-  foundation  of  agricultural  im- 
proTement.     Can  there  be  a  more  legitimate  object  for 
the  premiums  to  be  offered  by  this  Society,  or  one  of 
more  vital  importance  to  farmers  of  any  class,  combin- 
ing, as  it  does,  encouragement  to  produce  a  really  effi- 
cient implement,  with  thebestchanceof  ultimatelyobtain- 
ing  simplification  and  reduction  of  price.     What  imple- 
ment can  we  find  on  the  premises  of  a  farmer  at  this 
moment  that  will  not  admit  of  improvement,  and  which, 
if  improved,  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  him!     Few 
things,  perhaps,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  more  than 
harness.     If  we  examine  the  mode  in  which  horses  are 
harnessed  to  ploughs,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  not  a 
bad  subject  for  a  prize  ;  and  if  that  prize  led  to  a  ge- 
neral improvement  in  the  present  system,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  money  well  laid  out.     My  attention  was, 
twelve  months  since,  called  to  this  very  subject  ;    I 
adopted  ultimately  the  pattern  in  use  amongst  Scotch 
farmers,  and  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  having  de- 
viated from  that  generally  in  use  amongst  the  "  Old 
Farmers"  in  my  neighbourhood.     I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  talents  of  Dr.  Playfair,  but,  at  this  parti- 
cular period,  agriculture  appears  to  me  to  stand  more 
in  need  even  of  the  judicious  application  of  mechanics 
than  chemistrj'.     The  English  farmer  now  stands  in  this 
critical  position ;  he  demands  a  continuance  in  his  favour 
of  a  protecting  duty,  whilst  our  population  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  300,000  or400,000perannum;  it  isclearthatto 
make  his  claim  good,  he  must  show  a  power  of  increased 
production  ;  the  stock  he  keeps,  and  the  implements  he 
employs,  are  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  result 
is  to  be  attained,  and  the  great  object  of  the  Society  has 
been,  and  still  is,  to  raise  in  either   department   the 
standard    of    excellence.      Again,  your  correspondent 
states  "  that  he  has  shown,  by  figures,  that  at  Shrews- 
bury 1000/.  had  changed  hands  without  doing  an  iota  of 
good  to  the  second  class  farmer."     A  farmer,  be  his 
holding  large  or  small,  may  be  first-rate  in  his  practice. 
In  competition  for  prizes,  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety knows  no  "  classes  ;"  the  *' noblemen  and  gentle- 
men" your  correspondent  somewhat  invidiously  refers  to. 
The  large  and  small  farmer  are,  for  the  time  being,  in  one 
class,  as  regards  the  award  of  premiums,  and  when  the 
Society  ceases  to  act  without  favour  or  afi'ection,  it  will 
deservedly  forfeit  the  confidence  of  its  7,000  members. 
Although  these  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen"  often  appear 
as  successful  candidates,  Messrs.  Jonas  Webb,  Ellmans, 
and  other  enterprising  and  intelligent  tenant  farmers, 
who  have  alwaj-a  led  the  van  in  the  march  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  are  often,  and  deservedly  so,  holders 
of  the  first  prizes.     It  is  now  allowed  at  all  hands  that 
animals  of  the  purest  breeds  are  the  most  profitable;  and 
those  farmers  who  employ  the  most  efficient  implements 
carry  out,  in  the  most  perfect  and  economical  manner, 
the  different   operations    of    husbandry.     These    facts 
surely  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  classes.     The  small 
farmer,   by   watching  the   various    improvements,   as 
tested  by    experience,   has   an    opportunity   of    work- 
ing up  to  a  higher  standard  ;  but  if  his  own   energy 
and  good  sense  fail  to  convince  him  that  his  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  his  moving  with  the  times,  can  it  be 
expected  that  he  will  be  roused  to  exertion  by  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  30/.  prize.     There  are  but  few,  if  any, 
districts  in  which  local  societies  do  not  afford  opportuni- 
ties of  competition.     There  let  the  "  Old  Farmer"  enter 
the  lists,  but,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  letter,  a  national 
society  must  keep  in  view  objects  of  a  national  character, 
and   as    a    general   rule,   on   a    comprehensive  scale. 
Whether  your  correspondent  has  made  out  his    case 
against  the  Society,  and  proved  the  absurdities  of  their 
practice,  as  he  asserts,  your  readers  will  be  the  best 
•  judges.     The  first  step  towards  sound  improvement  is  a 
correct  apprehension  of  those  points  in  which  we  are 
deficient.     As  regards  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture, we  are  all  far  behind  ;  and  whilst  so  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  let  no  feeling  of  "  classes"   either 
prevent  our  working  in  concert,  or  cause  us  to  look  with 
jealousy  on  those  who  fairly  win  the  prize.     No  society 
can  at  once  be  perfect,  but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the 
alterations  suggested  by  your  coiTespondent  as  improve- 
ments are  wrong  in  principle,  and  would  be  a  change 
for  the  worse.    So  long  as  the  struggle  for  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  conducted 
on  the  genuine  principle  of  fair  play,  and  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  all  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
■without  distinction  of  persons,  let  no  member  of  the 
agricultural  community  either  sow  dissensions  where 
union  alone  is  strength,  or  attempt  to  disparage  those 
■who  labotir  in  their  behalf. — A  Subscriber,  and  Member 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


SlOtiEtiES. 
HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  at  Dumfries. — A  public  breakfast  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  Oct.,  Sir  William  Jakdine 
in  the  chair.  He  introduced  Professor  Johnston  to  the 
meeting,  and  stated  that  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
Furrow-draining — what  soils,  elevations,  and  the  limits 
to  its  being  most  productive. 

Prof.  Johnston  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  objects 
of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association,  and  on  the 
means  they  were  using  to  disseminate  important  agricul- 
tural information.  He  then  stated  that  in  reference  to  the 
■subject  of  draining,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  had  under- 
taken to  snm  np  at  the  end  of  the  discussion ;  but  to 


clear  the  way  for  the  practical  information  about  to  be 
given,  he  first  begged  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
points  -.—First,  with  respect  to  the  general  eff'ects  of 
draining.  By  draining  the  soil  becomes  warmer — the 
climate  more  equable — you  require  less  seed,  and  the 
seed-time  becomes  more  certain — the  workmg  of  the 
land  cheaper— mildews  less  frequent — harvests  earlier 
— the  crops  larger' and  more  valuable  in  quality— you 
can  grow  Barley  and  Wheat  where  you  could  not  before 
cattle  thrive  better,  and  have  better  food — the  stiff- 
ness of  clay  land  disappears,  and  you  are  able  to  prepare 
land  for  further  improvement  ;  a  great  and  important 
object.  In  short,  unless  you  drain  your  land,  all  that 
chemistry  can  do  for  you  is  of  little  value.  Then,  how 
does  draining  bring  these  results  about  ?  Why,  if  you 
put  in  drains  you  let  the  water  in  the  soil  escape,  and, 
therefore,  the  soil  beeomes  ■n'armer  ;  you  let  the  roots 
of  the  plants  go  deeper  down,  and  therefore  the  soil  is 
deepened  ;  you  let  down  the  air  ;  you  aUow  the  rain  to 
sink  where  it  falls — the  rain  falls,  and  the  benefits  which 
follow  are,  first,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  washed  as 
it  is  when  allowed  to  go  over  the  surface,  so  that  it  gives 
to  the  soil,  on  Jevery  spot  it  falls,  whatever  it  brings 
down,  for  rain  brings  down  a  quantity  of  fertilising 
matter ;  and,  secondly,  if  you  enable  the  rain  to  sink 
where  it  falls,'it  carries  down  with  it  and  washes  away 
those  substances  which,  in  some  soils,  are  hurtful  to  the 
plant.  Hence  the  benefits  of  draining,  and  the  use  of 
the  subsoil-plough,  which  Mr.  Smith  has  so  long  urged 
on  practical  men. 

Mr.  Elliot,  of  Hardgrave,  said — In  the  county  of 
Dumfries    he     calculated    that    there     were    180,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  fully  more  than  one  third 
required  to  be  drained  before  they  could  be  profitably 
cultivated.     There  were  other  60,000  acres  in  a  state 
of  nature,  which  might   be   cultivated   to   advantage, 
were   they   sufficiently   drained ;    so   that   there    were 
120,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  re- 
quiring drainage.     Taking  the  expense  of  drainage  at 
from  5/.   15s.  to   6/.   per   acre,  a  capital  of   700,000/. 
would  he  necessary  for  this  great  work.     It  ought  to  be 
recollected  as  an  encouragement,  that  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  was  followed  by  an  improvement  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  that  this  was   the  best  way  to  employ  the 
agricultural  population.     Taking  the  extent  of  land  he 
had  named  to  be  drained  at  18  feet  apart,  there  would 
be  16  million  roods  of  drains  required,  the  formation 
of  which  would  employ  1000  men  for  10  years  ;  as  the 
cutting  of  the  drains  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
expense.     Were  landlord  and  tenant  to  unite  cordially 
in  this  great  work,  pauperism  would  perish,  and  plenty 
and  contentment  would  reign  over  the  land.     This  was 
no  idle  vision,  no  mere  stretch  of  the  imagination :  with- 
out any  sacrifice  it  could  be  done,  and  even  enriching 
those  who  created  this  employment ;  Uke  mercy  it  was 
twice   blessed,  blessing  him  t^iat  gives,  and   him  that 
takes.     The  question  relating  to  this  subject,  which  was 
to  be  brought  more  particularly  before  the  meeting, 
was  on  what  soils,  and  on  what  elevations,  should  drain- 
age not  be  applied  ?     In  the  first  place,  it  was  his  de- 
cided opinion,  that  all  wet  soils  under  cultivation  should 
be  drained,  wherever  or  wliatever  they  might  be ;  or 
otherwise  they  should  be   thrown   out  of  cultivation. 
They  might  be  laid  out  in  pasture,  open  drained,  and 
well  limed,  but  without  furrow-draining  they  could  not 
remain   under   the   plough   with   advantage.      In    the 
second  place,  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the  soil  and 
situation  were  such  as  to  render  draining  inexpedient. 
Land  near  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  winds  should  sooner   cease  to  be  cultivated  than 
land  more  inland,  though   more   elevated,   ■\vhere  the 
shelter  ■n-as  superior  ;  again,  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
mountain  was  inferior  in  point  of  situation  to  land  on  a 
plain.     Proximity  to  markets  was  another  very  material 
point.     They  would  soon  have  a  railway  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  county  ;  and  land  near  the  line  would 
pay   better   under  cultivation   than   other   land   more 
favourably  placed   by  nature  ;   and   he   believed  that 
Potatoes  would  be  profitably  grown  on  the  highest  ground 
through   which  that  railway  would  pass.     There  were 
thus,  it  would  be  seen,  very  difi'erent  circumstances  in 
operation  ;  and  in  his  opinion  every  tenant  must  judge 
for  himself  on  this  point.     There  was  a  wide  field  before 
them  :  there  were  10,000  acres  of  ground  in   Lochar 
Moss  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  by 
proper  drainage  might  he  converted  into  a  rich  and 
fertile  valley,  bearing  excellent  crops,  in  place  of,  as  at 
present,   engendering   fog   and   vapour,  spreading   the 
pestilential  influences  of  rust  and  mildew  over  the  sur- 
rounding fields.     There  were,  also,  nooks  and  corners 
here  and  there  all  over  the  country  requiring  drainage; 
and  extensive  tracts  with  a   retentive   subsoil,  which 
ought  either  to  be  drained,  or  thrown  out  of  cultivation ; 
for,  in  their  present  state,  he  was  quite  confident  that 
the  expense  of  labour  and  manure  was  thrown  away 
upon  them ;  however   well  manured,  they  speedily  re- 
turned to  their  former  barrenness.     They  should  also 
recollect  that,  ■when  land  was  once  properly  drained,  its 
character  was  radically   changed  for  the  better.     He 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  them,  that  the  time  was 
come  for  agriculturists  to  be  up  and  doing  ;  they  could 
not  afford  to  look  idly  on ;  the  country  would  soon  be 
netted  with  railways,  and  they  must  keep  up  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     They  must  recollect  that,  where  two 
run  a  race,  if  one  stands  still  he  must  fall  behind  ;  and 


for  agriculture  ;  he  saw  an  energy  and  an  enterprise 
springing  up  of  the  most  hopeful  nature  ;  and  in  every 
tile  kiln  which  he  observed  he  fancied  there  was  a'  day- 
spriug  for  agriculture.  He  would  fain  impress  upon 
both  landlords  and  tenants  the  duty  of  pressing  forward 
in  the  march  of  improvement ;  he  was  sure  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  afforded  an  ample 
guarantee  for  the  return  of  their  money  ;  and  that  if 
they  cast  their  bread  in  this  way  upon  the  waters,  it 
would  return  to  them  after  many  days.  He  deeply  felt 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  were  it  in  his  power 
he  would  not  sit  down  until  he  had  roused  the  dormant 
spirit  of  them  all  to  be  up  and  doing  at  this  great 
work.  To  landlords  especially  he  would  say,  there  was 
no  surer  way  of  getting  rents  well  paid  than  by  having 
their  estates  well  drained  :  there  could  not  be,  indeed, 
a  surer  investment  for  capital,  which,  while  it  enriched 
themselves,  had  the  advantage  of  employing  the  labour- 
ers, who  with  their  wives  and  families  would  be  able  to 
eat  the  bread  of  plenty  and  drink  the  cup  of  temperance. 
After  having  received .  thanks  for  his  able  address,  Mr. 
Elliot  read  a  statement,  which,  he  observed,  scarcely 
gave  a  fair  result,  as  his  land  was  partly  wet  and  partly 
dry.  As  a  whole,  the  principal  improvement  on  his 
farm  had  been  effected  by  drainage. 

Drains  put  int^  ike  farm  of  Hardgra-oe  since  1837 :— 40,000  roods, 
of  18  fet^t  to  the  rood. 

PEODUCE  OF  THE  OAT  CHOP  ON  THE  FARM  : — 

1st  year,  1837  . .  . .      4.4  times  the  seed. 

2d     do.     1838  ..  ..5.6 

1839  ..  ..   e.5 

1840  ..  ..6.8      „ 

1841  ..  ..8.4 

1842  ..  ..   7.G      „ 

1843  ..  ..8.5      „ 

1844  ..  ..8.3      „ 


3d  do. 

4tll  do. 

oth  do. 

6th  do. 

7th  do. 

8th  do. 

BARLEY  CROP  : — 

1st  year 8.2 timestheseed — Casmall 

(luantity  this  year  sown  on  a  piece  of  the  best  land.) 

2d     do 5.4  after  one. 

3d     do 6.2  „ 

4th    do 10.2 

6th   do 10.1 

6th    do 11.7         „ 

7th    do 10.5 

Sth    do 11.8 

Mr.  Elliot  said,  one  part  of  his  farm  was  a  moor, 
which  all  those  in  his  neighbourhood  knew  to  be  almost 
worthless ;  its  value,  indeed,  was  not  2s.  an  acre. 
There  were  91  acres  of  it  full  of  pits,  in  which  Water 
LUies  grew,  and  the  remainder  was  covered  with 
Heather,  Rushes,  and  Whins.  He  had  spent  600/.  on 
draining  it,  tiles  being  dear  at  the  time.  The  first  year 
40  acres  of  it  produced  3500  bushels  of  Oats  ;  the 
second  year  the  crop  was  rather  better — Potatoes 
and  Turnips  growing  on  the  land,  the  latter  of 
which  he  thought  would  weigh  18  tons  to  the 
acre.  Another  moor  of  43  acres,  which  was  not 
worth  2s.  per  acre,  he  had  drained  at  an  expense  of 
300/.  This  land  had  yielded  about  42  bushels  of 
Oats  to  the  acre.  It  was  elevated  about  200  or  250 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hillside,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Elliot  as  to  draining  ;  and  that  no  wet  land  should  be 
put  into  a  rotation  of  crops  until  it  had  been  completely 
drained.  Still,  however,  he  thought  there  was  in  this 
county  a  limit  depending  upon  the  nature  of  soil  and 
climate,  beyond  which,  he  confessed,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  carry  drainage  ;  and  this  had  been  forced 
upon  him  while  paying  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
from  having  the  charge  of  large  estates.  He  considered 
that  there  were  about  20,000  acres  of  those  80,000  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Elliott,  which  would  not  pay  the  present 
expense  of  61.  or  7/.  per  acre.  There  v,'as  much  land 
debarred,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  paying  for 
this  improvement ;  and  much  at  a  high  elevation,  with 
a  better  soil,  which  could  not  be  profitably  drained.  On 
ordinary  farms  there  were  two  kinds  of  soil,  which  would 
not  pay  for  draining  ;  very  thin  poor  clays  on  retentive 
subsoil ;  and  light  moor,  with  a  wet  bottom,  but  not  so 
retentive  as  the  other.  For  instance,  there  were  some 
farms  in  the  lower  district  of  the  county  about  150 
acres  in  extent,  rented  at  from  80/.  to  100/.,  having 
from  40  to  45  acres  of  dry  arable  land  ;  in  these  drain- 
ing was  necessary  to  such  an  extent  as  would  bring  in 
sufficient  wet  land  to  form  a  rotation  ;  but  he  had  great 
doubts  of  it  being  found  profitable  to  drain  the  re- 
mainder, if  of  the  poor  quahty  he  described.  Thus,  in 
land  paying  a  rent  of  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre,  in  its  original 
state,  a  fair  return  of  7  or  8  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
expended  in  draining  would  raise  the  rent  to  15s.,  which 
was  more,  he  feared,  than  it  could  pay.  In  his  own 
experience,  he  had,  this  year  land  of  that  nature,  which 
he  had  drained,  affording  very  poor  crops.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  the  limitation  he  had  alluded  to,  might  not 
apply  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  land  ;  but  in  all  ele- 
vated farms,  even  with  a  depth  of  soil,  he  doubted  if 
draining  for  culture  would  pay  ;  and  thought  they  would 
be  more  profitable  in  pasture.  To  these,  however,  sur- 
face-drains, or  under-drains  of  a  cheap  nature,  could  be 
profitably  applied.  It  was  far  from  his  intention,  how- 
ever, to  discourage  draining  ;  and  with  three-fourths  of 
the  land  alluded  to  in  this  county,  it  would  be  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  question,  then,  came  to  be,  how 
was  it  to  be  done  2  They  were  placed  in  very  different 
circumstances  in  Dumfriesshire  from  farmers  in  the 
Lothians  or  Roxburghshire,  where  they  could  grow 
Wheats,  and  soon  obtain  a  return.  Here  it  was  a  long 
process  before  the  expense  of  draining  was  paid  ;  and, 


if   the   improvements   of   the   present   time   were  not    unless  the  landlord  set  to  work,  it  was  impossible  for 


adopted,  that  would  he  theii"  condition.  He  would, 
therefore,  add  his  mite  of  praise  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  who  had  first  taught  them  what  they  should 
do.    He  (Mr.  Elliot)  was  not  one  of  those  who  despaired 


the  tenant  to  go  on  himself.  And,  he  would  further 
say,  that  looking  to  the  expense,  6/.  or  71.  per  acre,  a 
landlord,  at  the  beginning  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease 
should  pay  half  the  expence  at  least.     He  also  C[uite 
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agreed  with  Mr.  Elliot  as  to  the  advantages  of  drain- 
ing in  diffusing  employment ;  to  secure  this,  drainage 
should  be  done  gradually  and  systematically ;  and  he 
would  impress  upon  the  proprietors  of  all  large  estates, 
extending  their  work  over  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  so  as  to  provide  regular  employment  for  _  the 
labouring  classes.  He  looked  forward,  through  time, 
to  our  mechanical  skill  being  able  to  cheapen  the  ex- 
pense of  tiles  ;  so  that,  in  place  of  25s.,  a  1000  tiles 
might  be  had  at  12s.  or  13s.;  and  this  view,  he  was 
sure,  Mr.  Smith's  experience  would  confirm.  Then  the 
limit  to  profitable  drainage  would  be  greatly  extended, 
it  would  not  be  confined  to  arable  land,  but  applied  to 
pasture  ;  and  when  land  could  be  drained  at  from  30s. 
10  40s.  per  acre,  this  would  certainly  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Tennant,  of  Howell,  said — During  the  last  ten 
years,  I  have  cut  and  filled  considerably  above  100 
miles  of  thorough  dr.aining,  at  all  depths  from  two  to 
three  feet;  and  I  have  adopted  the  greatest  depth,  in 
consequence  of  experience  leading  to  rae  to  think  it 
much  preferable.  I  began  with  drains  two  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  apart ;  but  h.ave  got  on  to  three  feet  deep  and 
twenty-four  apart ;  and,  though  I  have  but  recently 
made  the  change,  yet  I  am  better  pleased  with  it ;  and 
I  would,  in  consequence,  advise  a  little  more  depth  than 
is  commonly  adopted.  I  think  this  is  of  importance, 
because  after  the  drains  are  finished,  the  soil  can  be 
worked  to  a  much  greater  depth  ;  so  that  the  rain  goes 
down  much  quicker,  and  flows  more  rapidly  away, 
whilst  the  body  of  the  earth  becomes  greater,  and  the 
plant  comes  to  greater  perfection.  These  are  the  results 
of  my  experience.  Professor  Johnston,  I  may  say, 
made  some  remarks  about  the  merits  of  Scottish  farmers; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  English  would  be  equally 
meritorious  and  celebrated,  did  they  possess  the  same 
security  of  leases  as  the  Scotch.  The  Professor,  I 
think,  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  in  claim- 
ing so  much  for  us;  for  I  belike  ive  are  indebted  for  our 
character,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  security  of  tenure 
which  we  enjoy.  The  work  must,  no  doubt,  begin  in  the 
mind  ;  but  once  give  the  man  security  that  he  will  reap 
the  advantages  of  his  enterprise  and  skill,  and  his  mind 
will  be  drawn  out. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Annanbank,  having  been  called 
upon,  said  he  was  a  much  better  worker  than  a  speaker, 
and  would  only  trouble  them  with  a  few  observations. 
He  agreed  generally  with  the  remarks  of  the  preceding 
speakers  ;  but  there  were  some  points  stated  on  which 
he  held  a  different  opinion.  It  had  been  said  that  laud 
300  or  400  ft.  above  the  sea  level  could  not  be  cultivated 
profitably.  Now,  he  had  often  observed  that,  where 
cottages  were  built  in  the  high  grounds,  and  a  piece  of 
land  taken  in  for  the  garden,  as  soon  as  the  land  was 
made  dry,  and  well  tilled,  a  fine  mould  was  quickly 
formed.  And  this  was  not  owing  to  the  manure  applied, 
but  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Again,  when 
land  was  drained,  in  a  year  or  two  after  a  fine  green 
colour  was  observed  in  the  plants  growing  over  the 
drains.  This  arose  from  the  same  cause.  He  had  had 
great  experience  in  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing  on 
his  farm,  which  was  on  a  very  retentive  subsoil.  His 
drains  had  been  from  Oft.  to  18  ft.  apart.  He  had 
always  noticed  the  green  colour  following  drainage, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  got  in 
below  by  means  of  the  drain.  He  might  show  the  ad- 
vantages of  subsoil  ploughing,  which  he  had  always 
recommended  by  precept  and  example  ;  but  this  was 
quite  unnecessary  where  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  was 
present. 

The  Chaikman  said  they  had  now  got  some  valuable 
information  from  persons  residing  in  the  district ;  and 
they  would  be  glad  to  hear  remarks  from  strangers. 

Mr.  Dudgeon, of  Spylaw,  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 
— If  the  amount  of  what  any  individual  has  done  in 
draining,  may  give  him  a  claim  to  speak  at  this  meeting, 
I  possess  that  claim  ;  for,  during  the  last  three  years  I 
have  drained  nearly  600  acres,  and  laid  down  above 
1,000,000  of  tiles  and  soles.  And  first  of  all,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tennant  with  regard  to  the 
depth  of  the  drains.  I  think  that  it  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently impressed  upon  landlords  and  tenants,  that  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  drainage  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  is,  that  the  drains  have  not 
heen  made  deep  enough.  My  land  was  of  a  very  reten- 
tive nature,  and  unsuitable  for  growing  Turnips — a  good 
depth  of  loam  on  a  retentive  subsoil.  My  drains  were 
generally  3  ft.  deep  ;  sometimes  more,  but  never  less, 
and  27  ft.  apart ;  and  I  find  that  the  land  has  been  well 
di'.ained  in  this  way  with  one  exception — a  piece  of  thin 
moor  land — but  which  1  hope,  by  using  the  subsoil 
plough,  will,  in  °a  little  time,  be  as  dry  as  any  occa- 
sion may  call  for.  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  landlords  in  particular,  that  deep  draining 
cannot  be  gone  into  to  such  an  extent  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  require,  unless  the  landlords  come  libe- 
rally forward  with  assistance.  The  tenants  cannot  be 
expected  to  drain  all  the  land  in  so  efficient  a  way.  I 
think  the  landlords  hitherto,  when  they  have  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  drainage,  have  done  so  on  a  wrong 
principle.  The  way  has  simply  been,  to  give  the  tenant 
a  sum  of  money  at  the  beginning  of  a  lease  to  be  ex- 
pended on  draining  ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  ought  not  to 
be  done,  without  certain  regulations  being  laid  down  as 
to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  the  nature  of  their  material, 
and  the  manner  of  putting  them  in.  The  reason  of  the 
disappointments  of  the  landlords,  and  of  their  not  now 
coming  forward  so  liberally  as  might  be  expected,  is  to 
be  found  in  their  thus  handing  over  money  to  their 
tenants,  and  leaving  them  to  make  their  drains  as  they 
choose. 


Mr.  Caibd,  of  Baldoon,  stated  that,  as  a  tenant- 
farmer,  he  had  expended  2000/.  in  draining.  At  first 
he  found  the  process  very  expensive,  as  he  began  with 
3-inch  tiles,  but  afterwards  he  found  that  tiles  one  inch 
less  were  equally  effective  ;  and  by  adopting  this  size 
he  effected  a  saving  of  nearly  30s.  per  acre.  That  tile 
was  introduced  into  Wigtownshire  by  Colonel  M'Douall, 
of  Logan.  He  was  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Tennant  that 
if  an  outfall  for  the  water  could  be  had,  a  greater  depth 
was  preferable,  and  a  much  greater  width  would  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted.  But  on  some  shore  soils,  like  his 
own,  owing  to  back-water  from  the  tides,  he  thought  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  such  a  depth.  He  was 
recommended  two  or  three  years  ago  to  fill  in  his  drains 
above  the  tiles,  with  shells,  or  some  other  such  material, 
to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  more  freely  into  the 
drains.  He  filled  12  drains  accordingly  with  shells,  and 
the  rest  with  the  cl.ay  that  had  been  taken  out  to  make 
the  furrows — and  Jlr.  Smith  would,  he  knew,  corrobo 
rate  the  fact  he  was  about  to  state.  The  field  was  sown 
for  green  crop,  and  he  found  that  over  those  12  drains 
which  had  been  filled  up  with  shells,  reeds  grew,  and 
not  on  any  other  part  of  the  field,  so  that  with  respect 
to  the  other  drains,  the  clay  proved  a  better  means  of 
taking  away  the  water  than  the  shells. 
1^  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  .after  some  preliminary  re- 
marks, said  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  dif- 
fered from  Mr.  Elliot,  viz.  as  respected  that  portion  of 
his  farm  which  he  had  thought  proper  not  to  drain. 
He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  that  subject, 
and  he  had  seen  nothing  yet  to  change  the  opinion  which 
he  adopted  at  an  early  time,  that  there  was  very  little 
land  in  this  country  which  would  not  be  benefited  by 
thorough-draining.  After  many  years'  experience,  the 
agriculturist  would  come  to  find  the  soil  which  had 
been  made  artificially  dry,  would  be  at  all  times  in  pro 
per  condition,  whilst  the  uudrained  land,  which  he  pre- 
viously thought  to  be  dry,  would  be  found,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  be  moist.  When  any  man  went  to  him  with 
the  result  of  one,  two,  or  three  years'  experience,  ha 
looked  upon  it  as  nothing.  Sometimes  there  were  sum- 
mers of  extreme  drought,  so  much  so  that  the  farmer 
thinks  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  lay  down  drains  at  any 
depth  he  chooses  ;  but  an  experience  of  thirty  years 
had  taught  him  that  there  often  happened  long- conti- 
nued periods  of  wet,  and  it  was  only  in  such  circum 
stances  that  the  real  advantages  of  thorough-draining 
were  seen.  He  should  be  able  to  show  them  that  the 
tendency  to  make  deep  drains  was  in  some  degree  fal 
lacious.  He  had  always  advocated  drains  of  a  particu- 
lar depth,  and  this  he  called  deep  draining,  which,  how 
ever,  was  but  a  relative  term.  The  practice  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  England,  had  been  to  make 
drains  of  16  inches  in  depth — that  was  shallow  draining, 
and  it  was  attended  with  many  defects.  Then  they 
came  to  2^  feet  or  3  feet,  which  was  what  he  had  re- 
commended from  the  beginning.  He  placed  the  limit 
there  for  two  reasons  ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  found  that 
unless  the  drains  were  at  least  2^  feet  in  depth  the  land 
was  not  thorough  di'ained  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
found  that  by  working  them  deeper  they  were  more  ex- 
pensive. He  therefore  laid  down  the  limit  between  2J 
and  three  feet.  If  any  one  chose  to  make  them  deeper, 
his  land  would  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  if  you  go  25  feet 
in  width,  you  may  make  them  as  deep  as  you  choose  ; 
but  he  should  be  able  to  show  presently  that,  if  made 
beyond  3  feet  deep  in  clay  lands,  it  was  not  always 
efficacious.  It  is  not  for  this  or  that  year  that  you 
drain  the  land,  but  for  the  wettest  that  may  occur;  and 
therefore  when  you  are  draining,  at  any  rate  you  ought 
never  to  sacrifice  the  certainty  of  a  thorough  draining 
of  your  soil,  for  a  paltry  saving  of  a  couple  of  pounds 
or  so.  He  had  made  drains  to  the  extent  of  130  miles; 
and  though  he  had  laid  them  down  upwards  of  25  years 
ago,  yet  never  one  of  them  was  choked  up.  He  had 
opened  them  in  many  hundred  places,  and  found  them 
in  every  instance  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  laid 
down.  He  was  therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that 
drains  properly  made  would  last  25  years  at  least  m 
good  condition.  His  own  experience,  derived  from  in- 
vestigation in  various  countries,  led  him  to  state  that, 
when  drains  are  choked  or  filled  up,  it  is  generally  in 
the  second  or  third  year;  and  that  if  they  continue  clear 
beyond  that  time,  they  will  last  for  a  hundred  years. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  observation  would  teach  the 
farmer  the  advantages  of  draining  the  driest  land  he 
possesses.  For,  independently  of  taking  away  the  water, 
the  drain  opens  up  the  soil  to  the  freer  action  of  the  air, 
and  a  current  or  circulation  is  induced  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Even  on  sandy  ground 
you  will  find  that  in  rainy  periods  the  passing  of  the 
water  through  the  sand  is  too  slow,  and  in  continued 
wet  weather  it  is  retained  too  long  in  this  subsoil.  He 
therefore  would  put  no  limit  there.  Let  that  land  which 
is  obviously  wet  be  drained  in  the  first  place,  but  let  the 
dry  land  be  drained  as  soon  as  possible.  Whatever 
shift  or  rotation  one  is  going  on  with,  the  fields  ought 
to  be  drained.  Drain,  if  possible,  when  the  field  is  in 
Grass,  for  then  it  is  easier — then  Oats,  then  fallow,  till 
the  whole  is  completely  drained  in  one  rotation.  It  is 
impossible  to  overdraiu  the  land — you  cannot  keep  the 
land  deep  unless  you  drain  it,  for  the  tendency  of  water 
lodging  in  the  soil  is  to  consolidate  it ;  and  unless  you 
have  drainsunder  the  level  you  will  find  it  will  in  a  few 
years  be  consolidated.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  water  be  taken  quickly  and 
thoroughly  away.  With  regard  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  the  propriety  of  draining  land  of 
poor  qualities  and  high  altitude,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was  of 
opinion  that  they   could  not  at  present  set  limits  to 


draining,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  it.  For, 
from  long  study,  it  was  quite  evident  to  him  that  a  vast 
deal  could  be  done  profitably,  in  the  high  as  well  as  the 
low  country.  For  some  years  there  had  been  introduced 
what  were  called  sheep  drains,  or  open  drains,  but  he 
could  easily  show  them  that  though  these  were  pro- 
ductive of  some  benefit,  they  yet  did  some  injury.  You 
know  the  profitable  nature  of  the  sheep  droppings — or 
driblets,  as  you  call  them  here,  and  the  sheep  urine  j 
now,  from  the  sloping  nature  of  mountainous  country 
in  general,  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  swept  into  these 
drains,  and  is  carried  away  into  the  first  burn,  and  from 
thence  into  the  sea.  Now,  whilst  this  species  of  drain  does 
a  great  deal  of  good  by  carrying  away  much  of  the  sur- 
plus water,  it  still  does  considerable  evil  by  carrying 
away  all  this  enriching  matter.  You  might  as  v/ell 
have  a  flood  running  over  the  field  on  which  you  had 
put  sheep  on  Turnips  for  a  Barley  crop.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Stewart  that  they  ought  not  to  expend  too 
much  money  on  certain  kinds  of  high  land  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  much  less  perfect  state  of 
draining  would  do  for  pasture  land  than  is  required  for 
arable  ;  and  on  such  the  drains  might  safely  be  put  at 
a  much  greater  distance — say  20  or  25  feet  on  arable 
and  about  double  on  pasture  land.  A  great  deal  of 
land  in  this  county  is  of  a  mountainous  description,  con- 
taining tracts  of  Mossy  land.  Now,  the  way  to  make 
the  most  of  these,  is  to  drain  by  covered  drains  the  flat 
pieces.  If  they  consist  of  peat  Moss,  then  the  draining 
process  is  simple  and  very  cheap.  He  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  bog  land  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  dry 
enough  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  drains  constructed 
20  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  1/.  per  acre. 
If  you  purpose  the  grouud  for  pasture,  you  can  make 
drains  40  feet  apart,  and  covered  up,  sufficient  to  carry 
away  the  water,  for  10s.  per  acre.  If  properly  drained, 
the  practice  ought  to  be,  to  make  all  the  sheep  drains 
coming  down  from  the  higher  parts  terminate  on  these 
flats  ;  then,  instead  of  all  the  rich  droppings  brought 
down  from  the  hills  being  carried  aw.ay  into  the  sea, 
they  would  pass  through  these  drains  as  through  a  filter, 
and  would  thus  be  all  left  on  the  intervening  flats. 
Store  farmers  know  the  advantage  the  Grass  would  de- 
rive from  the  preservation  of  this  rich  manure ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
treat  a  small  portion  of  land  in  this  way,  would  be 
amply  repaid.  Clay  land,  he  said,  was  known  to  con- 
tract with  heat  ;  cracks  were  formed  in  it,  down  which 
the  rain  filtered  into  the  drains  ;  and  then  the  air  en- 
tered in,  and  dried  the  soil.  Now,  one  of  his  objections 
to  very  deep  drainiag  was  founded  on  this  principle, 
that  when  the  distance  and  depth  of  the  drains  are  so 
great  as  not  to  allow  of  the  full  effect  reaching  down 
to  the  bottom,  these  cracks  are  apt  to  close  up,  and 
therefore  the  drainage  is  not  so  perfect.  He,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  drains  should  never  be  made 
more  than  3  feet  deep.  He  recommended,  more- 
over, that  when  thorough  drained  the  land  should 
be  made  quite  flat — indeed,  the  land  would  never  be 
thorough  drained  till  made  flat.  There  could  be  no 
greater  evil  than  direct  opening  into  the  drains  ;  ho 
once  recommended  Heath,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to 
fill  up  the  drains,  but  a  few  years'  experience  con- 
vinced hira  that  that  practice  was  a  bad  one.  The 
soil  above  gets  soft,  and  if  there  is  the  least  hole  it  runs 
down  through  in  sludge.  The  filling  of  the  shells  with 
sludge,  and  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  water  to 
get  in,  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Mr.  Caird.  In  the 
heaviest  falls  of  rain  the  water  ought  to  come  out  as 
clean  as  spring  water.  Then  a  furrow  is  the  worst 
part  in  which  to  put  a  drain — it  should  be  put  in  the 
crown  of  the  ridge.  With  reg.ard  to  much  greater 
depth  and  distance  of  draining,  he  decidedly  protested 
against  more  than  25  feet.  He  would  stand  upon  that, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  when  a  man  departs  from 
that,  he  departs  from  thorough  draining,  and  that  he 
never  would  succeed  by  it  in  a  series  of  years.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  a 
society  to  examine  the  merits  of  drains  from  3  to  4  feet 
deep,  and  36  feet  apart.  They  were  at  first  dry  ;  but 
after  a  succession  of  years  it  was  found  that  the  laud 
was  damper  betwixt  the  drains  than  over  them.  Those 
who  desired  to  have  their  land  thoroughly  drained,  put 
in  one  drain  betwixt  every  two,  making  them  thus  only 
IS  feet  apart ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  land  has 
gone  on  progressively  improving,  and  from  being  one  of 
the  stiffest  and  most  tenacious  clays  that  any  man  could 
see,  is  now  equal  to  fine  garden  mould,  and  is  fit  to 
grow  the  best  of  Turnips.  Mr.  Smith  then  adverted  to 
the  improved  modes  of  producing  cheap  tiles,  and  said, 
that  though  much  had  been  already  done  in  that  way 
he  was  satisfied  more  could  yet  be  done.  If  the  tubes 
are  properly  laid  there  can  be  no  better  channel  for 
taking  off  the  water  than  the  circle  :  and  in  order  to  put 
them  together  properly  he  had  got  them  made  with 
joints  hke  the  specimen  he  now  produced,  so  that  they 
interlocked  with,  but  did  not  displace  each  other.  A 
mode  had  been  adopted  in  England  of  making  them  into 
the  form  of  a  socket,  but  that  did  not  answer  so  well. 
Those  he  spoke  of  sold  at  12s.  &d.  per  1000.  They 
would  be  shown  today  ;  and  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  a  party  for  taking  the  contrivance  up  and  getting 
it  worked  ;  it  was  worked  partly  by  machine  and  partly 
by  hand.  There  was  another  and  a  more  important 
discovery  which  he  had  been  working  at  for  years,  but 
which  he  had  lately  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and 
that  was  the  making  of  tubes  with  peat-moss.  He 
found  that  this  article  makes  a  very  perfect  tube,  and 
gets  so  hard  as  not  to  absorb  water.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  stated  that  a  number  of  years  ago  he  put  a  peat  into 
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a  steam-boilerj  and  boiled  it  for  six  months,  and  ^^'hen 
taking  it  out  it  was  as  hard  as  when  put  in.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tiles  properly  formed  of 
this  peat  will  last  for  any  time  ;  they  might  he  made 
tiles  or  tubes,  and  at  4^.  to  5s.  per  1000.  He  was 
TinwilUng  to  sit  down  without  making  an  observation  on 
another  important  subject — the  cultivation  of  Moss 
iand.  There  were  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  but 
he  thought  that  its  success  depended  chiefly  on  circuni- 
.  stances.  He  recommended  peat  bog  charred,  but  not 
burnt  into  ashes — for  if  reduced  to  ashes  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  vegetable  matter  would  escape  to  tlie  atmo- 
sphere— and  afterwards  pounded  ;  then  to  be  applied 
to  day  or  light  soils.  This  would  give  a  good  crop  of 
Potatoes,  and  it  would  encourage  the  growth  of  Grass 
-and  other  plants.  He  had  made  some  experiments  with 
this  charcoal  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  obtained  from 
it  a  luxuriant  crop.  Even  when  guano  and  bone-dust 
were  augmented  by  a  quantity  of  it,  the  produce  was  much 
larger  than  on  spots  where  no  such  addition  was  made. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw,  Mr.  Smith  said 
the  pounded  charcoal  was  applied  at  about  the  same 
proportion  as  guano. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Harleston  :  AgricuHural  Machijiery  :  Us  Effects 
upon  the  Labourer. — At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Club, 
held  by  adjournment  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  following  was 
the  resolution  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  *'  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  employment  of  machinery 
in  agriculture,  where  there  is  sufficient  capital  at  the 
occupier's  command,  is  both  beneficial  and  effective  as 
to  the  employment  and  moral  condition  of  the  labourer, 
but  where  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing labour,  then  it  is  most  baneful  in  every  point  of 
view.  The  great  expense  of  good  implements  and  per- 
fect machinery  can  only  be  borne  when  the  tenant  is 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  terms  of  his  tenure," —  IV.  L 
B.  FreueVy  Sec. 


— and  of  the  delight  which  most  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district  appear  to  have  in  seeing  their  liquid  manure 
descend  to  tlie  sea,  and  in  supplying  its  place  with 
guano. — Professor  Johnston  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

Clipstone  Water-meadows,  Nottinghamshire, — These 
meadows  comprise  an  area  of  upwards  of  300  acres  of 
land,  extending  over  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  in 
length.  They  are  watered  by  the  river  Maun,  as  it 
flows  eastward  from  the  town  of  Mansfield.  The  value 
of  the  land  has  been  raised  from  the  annual  sum  of  80?. 
to  that  of  3600/.,  at  a  cost  (from  their  commencement 
in  1816  to  their  completion  in  1837)  of  40,000/.  The 
profit  upon  each  acre,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  is 
computed  at  nearly  12/.  a-year,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  benefit  they  are  to  the  arable  land 
adjoining  them,  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Denison, 
they  "enrich  to  an  extent  of  five  times  that  of  their 
own." — English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 


Llisoeilaneous. 

Imporlance  to  Farmers  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  their  art. — In  directing  attention  to  the  proper 
mode  of  studying  agriculture,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
'urge  tiie  importance  of  chemistry  in  enabling  the 
farmer  to  understand  the  relation  subsisting  between  his 
soil  and  his  crops.  The  only  question  for  consideration 
is  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  acquii'e  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  this  science,  in  order  that  he 
may  render  it  practically  beneficial  in  the  management 
of  his  farm.  The  perusal  of  chemical  works  is,  no 
doubt,  important ;  but,  without  seeing  and  handling  the 
substances  described  in  these  treatises  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  adequate  notion  of  their  nature  ;  ei-en  at- 
tendance on  lectures  is  not  alone  sufficient,  since  the 
student  in  that  case  does  not  personally  scrutinise  the 
operations  exliibited  by  the  lecturer,  and  has  no  time 
allowed  him  to  examine  with  care  the  reactions  pro- 
duced. Some  considerable  experience  in  tlie  chemical 
education  of  farmers,  as  well  as  of  students  intended  for 
other  professions,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  a  farmer  can  acquire  a 
proper  knowledge  of  chemistry,  suited  for  the  purposes 
to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  it,  is  by  working  ii;  the 
laboratory,  as  well  as  by  attendance  on  lectures.  The 
iarmer  is  frequently  cautioned  against  the  idea  of  de- 
voting himself  with  energy  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
with  what  prudence  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  discover. 
He  may  justly  consider  himself  as  a  chemical  manufac- 
turer ;  but  under  circumstances  requiring  greater 
foresight  than  the  latter.  The  chemical  manufacturer 
is  capable  of  exercising,  in  general,  a  complete  control 
over  his  processes,  unaffected  by  mysterious  influences  ; 
while  the  farmer  requires  to  study  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, so  as  to  provide  against  the  worst  effects  of 
causes  over  which  he  has  comparatively  insignificant 
power,  and  is,  therefore,  iu  need  of  every  auxihary 
which  sliall  enable  him  to  contend  with  such  an  un- 
favourable position.  Hence  the  farmer  in  reality  re- 
quires a  more  extensive  scientific  knowledge  than  any 
manufacturer  of  one  commodity. — Dr.  Thomson  in  the 
Quarter!!/  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Tallow  and  Train-Oil  as  a  Salve  for  Sheep. — In  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  "  Transactions  for 
3844,"  pages  271—273,  an  article  appeared,  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  tallow  and  train-oil,  ia  equal  parts,  as  a 
salve  lor  sheep  ;  and,  in  reference  to  that  article,  a 
gentleman  in  Argyleshh-e,  skilled  iu  the  management  of 
sheep,  writes  as  follows,  under  date  the  9  th  July  last  :— 
"  The  salve  1  used  for  ray  sheep  last  autumn  (viz.  one 
half  tallow  to  an  equal  proportion  of  train  oil),  has,  m 
everj'  reapect,  answered  the  description  given  of  it  in 
the  Society's  '  Transactions  ; '  and  one  of  my  tenants 
Tvhom,  with  some  persuasion,  I  got  to  smear  30  of  his 
flock  with  that  mixture,  admits  that  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  any  of  the  others— that  the  wool  will 
weigh  as  heavy  as  that  done  with  tar  and  butter— and 
that  he  wilJ  get  the  price  of  white  wool  for  it.  The  ex- 
pense last  year  was  a  little  greater  than  tar  and  butter, 
as  I  paid  Is.  6d.  a-pint  for  oil,  and  6rf.  a-pound  for 
tallow  ;  but  this  year  1  shall  get  oil  for  1*.  a-pint,  and 
if  a  quantity  is  required,  at  probably  a  lower  price."— 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  of  Wigtonshire.—lia.d  I  not  already 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  even  of  a  printed  letter,  I 
should  have  told  you  of  the  fine  stock  I  saw  at  Baldoon 
— of  the  pertinacity  with  wliich  Barley  refuses  to  grow 
on  some  of  the  soils  in  "  The  Machars,"  while  it  grows 
well  on  others  very  near  them,  and  apparently  similar 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Bad  Fabming — L  21— Under  the  circumstances  you  describe,  it 
is  certainly  not  probable  that  your  tenant  places  much  value 
upon  his  landlord's  opinion  on  the  details  of  fann  manage- 
ment :  and,  as  to  the  suggestions  and  theories  and  explana- 
tions of  the  scientific  man,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  holds 
them  all  in  utter  contempt.  To  gain  your  end,  then,  your 
suggestions  should  be  enforced,  not  by  the  consideration  of 
their  accui-acy  in  theory,  nor  upon  the  ground  of  Hiere  asser- 
tions by  yourself  as  to  what  is  right  in  practice,  but  simply  by 
reference  to  the  details  and  results  of  farm  management  in 
well-cultivated  districts,  under  a  climate  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  that  under  -n'liich  your  property  is  situated. 
Describe  to  your  tenant  the  farm-practice  in  Cumberland,  or 
in  some  of  the  Scottish  counties  ;  Roxburgh shii*e,  for  instance, 
or  Forfarshire.  We  name  these,  haviug  lately  heard  from 
them ;  and  our  accounts,  of  last  Tveek's  dates,  state  that 
much  of  the  Wheat  still  remains  to  cut,  so  that  the  climate 
there  is  probably  even  severer  than  with  you.  Get  your 
tenant,  if  possible,  to  try  on  one  or  (wo^^^rfs  the  system  adopted 
by  farmers  there.  Let  him  ti-y  the  following  rotation,  for  in- 
stance, and  let  the  fields  be  drained  first :  1.  Turnips,  on 
ridges  30  inches  wide,  with  dung  laid  in  their  centres,  the 
plants  being  singled  out  at  intervals  of  1  foot,  every  alternate 
row  being  earned  home  to  the  straw-yard,  and  the  rest  fed 
on  the  land  ;  2.  Barley,  with  Clover  and  Kye-grass  seeds ; 
3.  Clover,half  depastured  with  sheep  andhalf  mown  ;  4.  Pas- 
tui'age  ;  5.  Half  Wheat,  half  Oats.  He  may  depend  upon  it, 
that,  in  a  series  of  years,  he  will  find  tliis  rotation,  in  his  ch-- 
cumstances,  if  we  understand  them  aright,  more  profitable  to 
him  tiian  his  present  method  of  fallowing  the  land,  and  then 
taking  successive  grain  crops  oflMt. 
Books — Subscn'ber  in  A'otts. — The  "  Planter's  Guide,"  by  Sir  H. 
Steuart,  Bt.,  "  The  Forester's  Guide,"  by  Robert  Monteath, 
of  Stirling.      The  cornpletest  book  on  farming  is  Stephens's 

"  Book  of  the  Fai-m." Constant  Header — There  is  no  book 

specifically  of  the  kind  you  want.  If  you  want  a  book  on  the 
management  of  a  landed  estate,  there  is  none  better  than 
Low  on  "  Landed  Property  ;"  if  you  want  one  to  teach  the 
cropping  of  such  an  estate,  buy  Low's  "  Elements  of  Practical 
Agricultm*e."  TourGrassis  Alopecums  Agi'estis,  Black  Bent. 
Cattle — Govi/n — A  horse  is  estimated  in  24  hours  to  void  about 

3  Bds.  of  uiine,  and  a  cow  upwards  of  30. 
Grasses — S  W L — Lolium  temulentum.  Apply  youi"  compost  to 
your  Grass-land  now.  if  the  field  be  drained  or  dry  :  if  it  be 
wet,  wait  till  the  earliest  day  in  spi'ing,  on  which  you  may 
venture  upon  it  with  carts.  A  compost  of  lime  and  vege- 
table earth  should  lie  together  for  at  least  a  lortnight  pre- 
vious to  use. L  N  J—^q-kX  week. 

Heath  L ANT) — GFloiver — You  will  find  an  excellent  paper  on 
Reclaiming  Heath-land  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ' '  English 
Agri.  Soc.  Journal."  In  ansiVer  to  youi-  question,  we  refer 
you  to  a  statement,  extracted  from  that  paper,  at  page  698, 
published  last  week.  You  must  pare  and  bum  and  drain  as 
well  as  lime  ;  according  to  Mr.  AYatson,  the  whole  of  it,  in- 
cluding fencing,  will  cost  about  SI.  per  acre. 
Manuee  roE  Wheat — JP  K  E — Liebig's  manure,  applied  ac- 
cording to  directions  from  Muspratt  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool ; 
or  3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  applied  broadcast  over  the  young 

Wheat  in  April,  and  harrowed  in. Enqtdrer — Answered 

above. 
Patches  of  Weeds — J  C— You  cannot  do  better  than  pare 
them  off;  carry  them  bodily  away  to  some  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  liquid  manure  tank ;  heap  them  up  there  ; 
soak  them  now  and  then,  and  turn  them   over  frequently 
till  rotten  ;  then  carry  the  compost  back  to  the  places  it  was 
taken  from,  and  sow  Grass  seed  over  it. 
Wheat — Enquirer — If  your  straw  be  now  dry,  you  may  keep 
it,  or  thrash  it,  just  as  you  please.     There  is  nothing  but  a 
consideration  of  the  market  price,  or  of  your  present  need  of 
sti'aw  for  litter,  to  determine  the  proper  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion.   If  the  straw  be  still  damp,  thrash  it  immediately,  and 
kiln-dry  the  produce. 
WiEE-woHM — Enquirer — We    would  sow   Spring  Wheat,    and 
in  the  mean  time  plough  the  land  deeply,  and  afterward 
cross  plough  it,  lajing  it  up  in  one-bout  ridges,  for  a  winter's 
frost  to  act. 
YoEKSHiitE    Sow — rj/>-o— We   would   recommend  a  well-bred 
Suffolk  boar  in  preference  to  the  other  you  mention. 
^"^  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


COTENT  GARDE^^  Oct.  18.— The  market  has  been  weU 
suppUed  during  the  past  week,  but  the  demand  has  been  com* 
paratively  ti-ifling  ;  trade  in  general  is  dull.  Among  Pine- 
apples some  good  fniit  has  been  offered  at  last  week's  prices 
and  no  variation  has  taken  place  in  tlie  price  of  Grapes  ;  that 
of  Peaches  and  >^eetarinesalso  has  not  altered  since  last  week 
Plums  are  scarce,  and  consequently  dearer.  Of  Apples  there 
IS  a  tolerably  good  supply  ;  but  good  dessert  Pears .  are  scarce 
the  best  at  present  in  the  market  being  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  (of  Jersey),  and  Brown  Beurre.  Filberts  are  a  trifle 
dearer  than  they  were  last  week.  English  Walnuts  are  scarce 
and  dear ;  the  best  foreign  ones  bring  about  28s.  per  bushel. 
The  prices  of  most  kinds  of  Vegetables  remain  nearly  the  same 
as  last  week,  Broccoli  is  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Can-ots  and  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  winter  greens.  Celery,  of  good  qualitv,  continues  to 
be  well  supplied,  and  Tomatoes  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Potatoes  are  rising  in  price,  and  they  are  still  much 
aficcted  by  the  murrain.  Endive,  Lettuce,  and  salading  of  every 
kind,  IS  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  ot  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Amarj'Uises,  Heaths, 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb^  At  to  Gt 
GrapOB,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  U  to  At 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  lOrfto  Ijffd 

—  For  iigal,  p.  lb..  1*  to  isdd 
Peaches,  U'all,  per  doz.,  1*  to  It 
Nectarines,  per  doz.,  \t  to  li 
Melons,  2i  to  As  each 

,  —        Spanish,  2t  to  Za  each 
Fips,  green,  per  doz.,  2j  to  3f 
Plums,  per  hf.-fv.,  3j  to  5« 
Dampons,  per  hf.-sv.,  3j  to  Aa  6d 
Apples,  Det-B.,  per  bush.,  4i  to  7« 
—     Kitchen,  la  6d  to  ia 


FRUITS. 


Pears,  per  hf-sv.,  4i  Xo  8» 
OranRee,  per  dozen,  2i  to  3t 

—    pel  100,  12a  to24« 
Lamone,  !<eE  dozen.  It  to  S» 

—        per  100,  7«  to  16* 
Almonde.  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  St  ed  to  8a 
Walnut?,  per  bushel,  16»  to  28» 
FilbcrtB,  EngliBh,  p.l00lb3.,45«tO  60i 
Nuts,  Barcelona,  24t 

—  Brazil,  \6t 

—  Spanish,  16« 
Eatberries,  per  hf.-ev.,  35  to  4« 

VEG  ETABLES. 
Catl)agcs,  per  doz.,  3(J  to  U 

—        red,  per  d(  z.,  3j  to  5a 


Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  1«  to  4t 
Broccoli,  per  bunch,  6d  to  It 
Greens,  per  dcz.  b:inche8,  25  6d  to  3*° 
French  Beans,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  3*  Gd" 
Sorrel, perhf.-8ieve,eif  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2s  \o  At 
Potatoes,  perton,  60»  to  100* 

—  cwt-,  4a  to  6t 

—  _       bu&hel,  2s  to  3a 

—  Kidney,  per  bashel,  3t  to  3i 
Turnips,  per  doz.,l«  Gd  to  2t  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  la  to  1*  €il 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2tto  St 
Horse  Iladish,  per  bundle,  lt6dtoCt 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,2sto  8* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  It  6d 
Leeks, per  doz.,  it  6d  to  2i6d 
Garlic,  perlb., 6<i  toad 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  3*  to  5« 
Celery,  per  bunch,  9d  to  1 1  6d 


VepetJible  Marrows,  p.  doz.U  to  li  Gd 
Onions,  per  doz.  banehes,  2j  to  6» 

—  Pi'^kling,  perhf.-sv.,  S*  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  l*6rfjto6l 
bhalloEs,  per  lb.,  4d  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score ,Srf  to  la3d 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  9d  to  1«  Si 
_~,  ,  —        Cos,  6d  to  Ij  3d 
Kadishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  9d  to  lj3<f 
Afushrooms,  per  pottle,  la  6d  to  2t  €d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  Sd 
Basil, preen,  per  bunch,  4d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   erfto3d 
Savory,  per  bunch.  Ad  to  6d 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4[i 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  ban.  4<J  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  3d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4(i 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch. 4i 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  3d 


HOPS,  Feidat,  Oct,  17. 
At  Weyhill  Fair  about  15 fi2  pockets  of  Farnham  Hope  were  oitcbpd  fnr 
B  :;  pZrj'^'''('IP"'''"',  F^i^nham.,  with  above  SOOpo^.k""  f  Ither  Hops! 
iJest  Farnhams  sold  from  K/.  to  IC^.  10*.;  County,  from  iil.Bi.  too/  qj.  Qut 
merchants  have  not  experi  need  so  good  a  trade  for  many  year?,  fhe  market 
IS  v.ry  active,  with  an  advance  in  prices  for  Kood  Hops  of  al  descriptione. 
Pattbkdek  it  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  13. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  from 
the  near  counties  Ti'as  moderate  this  morning,  and  met  a  free 
sale  at  fully  2s.  per  qr.  over  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight  free 
f^eign  realised  a  similar  improvement ;  very  little  bonded 
Wheat  was  offered  for  sale  and  held  exorbitantly  high  in  the 
business  done  an  advance  of  3.^.  to  4.^.  was  obtained.— Fine  Ear- 
ley  is  in  request,  and  we  raise  our  quotations  2s.  ■  inferior  and 
grinding  Is.  per  qr.— Eeans  are  unaltered,  also  Maple  Peas- 
Dun  are  Is.  and  White  2s.  per  qr.  dearer.— Oats  are  in  good  de- 
mand and  sell  freely  at  about  Is.  and  bonded  2s.  over  last  Mon- 
day's prices.— Flour  has  advanced  -is.  per  sack. 

BRITISH,   PEE  IMPEEIAL  QUAETES,  S.  S.                          t       s 

Wheat,  Essesj  Kent,  and  Suflblk      .        ,     White  67  65 

— — —    Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  57  65 

Barley,  Malline  and  diftiJlioff  303  10  333  Chevalier  32  35 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorkshire    .        .     Polands  25  £8 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        ,        Feed  26  £Q 

77-;    '''•*»      •,       •         .       .                         .        Peed  22  26 

Malt,  pale,  ship          • 54  gj, 

■    Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 31  37 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     38  to  42        Tloh  40  43 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      ;    44  to  48       Windo  —  — 

^"~                          •        .    48  to  53   /.Maple  38  41 

AEEIVALS  IN  THE   EIVEB  LAST   WEEK. 


Red    . 

B5 

6f! 

White 

69 

fin 

Grind. 

27 

99 

Peed 

Potato 

Pft 

11 

Potato 

25 

28 

Peae,  'While 


Harrow  40  44 
Longpod  ^  — . 
Grey     _   33  ^40 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  13.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BestScots,  Hereforde,&c.  3b    8to4s  0 
Best  Short  Horns 
tiecond  quality  Beaets 
Calves 


ttest  Uotvns  &  Half-breda  4s  8  to  ^s  0 
Beat  Long-wools  -  -  4  4  4  8 
Ewes  and  second  quality  4  0  4  4 
PlgB  •        -        -        -8860 

Beasta,  3818;  Sheep,  £3,000;  Calves,  109;  PIrb,  321. 
The   supply  of  Beasts  continues  heavy,  trade  ia  very  dull,  yet   we  cannot 
quote  the  very  best   qualities  at  any    less   money;  Short-homs   and  second 
qualities  are   rather  lower,— The  prices  of  the  best  old   Downs  have  a  ten 
dency  upwards,  bat  there  is  not  a  quotable  advance;   Long-wools  are  no 
dearer.    The  epidemic  is  much  amongst  the   Sheap  to-day,  which  consider- 
ably depreciates  their  value.— Good  Calves  are  rather  scarce,  and  the  trade 
for  them  about  the  same  as  of  Jate.     Pork  trade  is  hardly  so  good. 
Fbidat,  Oct.  17. 
We  have  today  a  very  short  sop_|ily  of  fresh  Beasts,  but  alao  a  thin  atten- 
danoe   of  buyers;  the   weather  being,  however,  very  favourable,  trade  is 
quite  as  good  for  the  beit  qualities.  Beat  Soota  making  33  8d  to  48,  and  Short- 
horns 3s  4d  to  3d  8d.— There  are  very  few  Sheep  in  market  today,  and  the 
greater   proportion   cf  them  of  interior  quality ;  the  beat  descriptions  are 

readilv  sold  at  Monday's  prices,  but  the  second-rate  are  a  heavy  sale. The 

best   Veal   keeps  |its   prii-e,   but    middling   Calven    are  lower. Pork   trade 

IB  not   so' gcoS  especially  for  "large  Pigs,  but  neat  Pork  ere  are  stUl  worth 
neirly  6s. 

Beaeti,6D3;  Sheep,3790;  Calves,  233;  Pigs,  341. 
.  41,  Weaf^roithfiflld. 


HAY.— rer  Load  of  3G  Trusses, 
Shithfield,  Oct.  IG. 

Prime  Mead-Hay    95a  to  105a  I  New  Hay        — s  to   —s  [  NewClx.  — Bto   —a 
Infr.New&B.owen  60  80    )  Clover  110  to  130    (Straw        36         40 

JoHK  CoopKR,  Salesman, 
CoMBEaLAND    MaEKET,  Oct.  16. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay     OZsto  1058  I  Old  Clover  llSstoiaSsI 

Inferior  .  68         81      Infexiordo.     90        105      Straw  aSaloiSa 

NewHay       .       :^  —        —   i  New  Clover  —         —    I 

J03HIJA  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 
Whitechapel,  Oct.  17. 

Pine  Old  Hay    -     EflOa  to  lOOs  I  Old  Clover    IBOstolseal 
Inferior  Hay     -        _         —      New  Clover     00        116   I  Straw        84fi  to  8s 
I  New  Hay  -        70         00  i  Infr,        „        70  80   Ifla  O 


Wht.iEarl. 
6768         877   I 

17         510 
3957    I     -^     I 


1  Oats.  I  Rye. 
1306       93 
5267       —      I 


Bns. 

467 


[Peat 

298o 


B    8^32^ Flour, 
tnglish      6909  Sks.   —  Brls, 
Irish  .       .    —      „      —      „ 
Poreign  .    —      „     1774     „ 

FaiDAT,  Oct.  17. 

The  quantity  of  English  Wheat  on  sale  since  Monday  has 
been  moderate,  it  meets  a  good  inquiry  on  the  terms  of  that  day 
as  also  fi-ee  foreign  ;  bonded  is  held  very  firmly  and  few  owners 
are  inclined  to  sell,  although  buyers  willingly  pay  an  advance 
of  Is.  per  qr.  on  our  quotations  ;  f.o.b.  purcha'ses  of  Polish 
Odessa  fi-om  the  Italian  ports  have  been  extensive,  and  it  is  now 
held  firmly  at  49s.  to  52s,  inclndiug  freight,  Mith  little  offering. 
— Barley  is  sought  after  at  a  slight  enhancement  upon  its  late 
value.— Beans  and  Peas  remain  as  last  quoted. — Oats  command 
attention,  and  Is.  per  qr.  advance  is  freely  paid  upon  free  and 
bonded. 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 


ABKIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 
Wheat       I         Barley        i 
5040  lifiO 


Flour 
3^10  Sks 


IMPEEIAX  AVEBAGES. 


Sept. 


6  per  Qnarter. 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 


Bailey. 
Zls  8d 


Oats. 
BStiad 

22  3 
21     7 

23  2 
23     4 


Rye. 

S3|  Bd 


Beans. 
43f  2a 
42  10 


87  0 

88  g 
42    6] 


Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Com  on  the  average  of  tb 
sii  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  11.  .; 


Sept.  13  1   Sept.  ! 


SEEDS,  Oct  17, 


CanaTyl  ^    »        -       per  qr    sOsto  6ls 
Carraway  •    per  cwt    46 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  While,  Englifh    -    — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  14 
Hempseed  •  per  qr.  86 
Linseed       •>        .      per  qr    £i 

r—    Baldo  T    -        -       -    42 
I— "Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000,12/ 


LinaeedCakeB,Porelgn,p.ton8/to67IOg 
Mustard,  WTiIie  -  p. bush.       9s      10 

—  Snperfine     „       ••     10        11 

—  Brown        ,,        ■    lo        la 
Rapeseed,  £ngLlEh,peTlaM    S6t 
Rape  Cakes  .     pertOQ    ^ 
Saintfoin     -        •        .        .    _ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.busb. 

—    Foreign  -        .       - 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwi     18       -. 

E?,  Turnip  (too  variable  forquoiatlon), 

SjiroejDju)  Alts  LxV' 


ast 


4s6d 


42,-1845.] 
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^alts  by  Slurtton. 


TO  GEXTLEMEX,  Xl'USERYMEX,  AND  OinEKS. 

MESSRS.  PROTliEROE  aud  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed  by  the  Proprictoi-  to  submit  to  Public  Compe- 
tition, on  the  Premises,  Blenheim-grove  Nursery,  Rye-lane, 
Peckham,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst.,  1.S45,  about  one  Aure  of 
^'alunble  SURSBHV  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine-trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  A'c,  Dwarf  and  Standard  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Chen-y  Trees,  Double-blossomed  Cherries,  Almond 
Trees,  Gooseberry,  Cun-ant,  Evei-greens,  a  Quantity  of  Box- 
edging,  »kc,,  and  a  Collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants. — May  be 
I  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the  principal 
Seedsmen  ;  on  the  Premises  j  aud  ofthe  Auctioneers,  American 
Nursery,  Lcytonstonc. 


TO  NOHLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  R.A.ILWAY  CONTRACTORS, 
MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING,  A-c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  am>  MORRIS  l.ave 
received  Insti-uctions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition, 
early  in  November  (of  ivliich  timely  notit-L'  ivtU  be  givL-u.)  a 
lari^e  portion  of  the  d  ens  el  j-- stock  .:;cl  NURSERY  of  War. 
I'ENNIS  &  CO.,  Kmc's-noAD  Chelsea,  the  ground  beius 
ie<!aired  for  building  immediately  .'ifter  Oiiristmas.  •  The  Stock 
con.<ists  of  :J6U,UU0  Aucuba  japonica,  Iiish  Ivies.,  Irish  Yews, 
and  Hollies  (groeu  and  variegated) ;  300  varieties  of  the  liuest 
prize  Gooseberries  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Muiben-ios  in  fine  beaz-- 
ing  condition  ;  standard  and  dwai-t"  Roses  of  every  variety,  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  also  Pillar  Roses,  from  -i  to  7  feet 
iiigli ;  Deciduous  and  other  .Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Box- 
eili^'ing.  Bulbs  in  variety,  A-c. — American  Nursery,  Leytonstone, 


MR.  J.  KING  will  sell  by  Aupuon,  on  Mondaj-, 
Oct.  27,  and  following  day,  at  11  each  day,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Acre  Lane.  Brixton,  by  order  of  ilr.  D.vwson,  without 
reserve,  NURSERY  STOCK  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
comprising  a  large  Collection  of  EVERGREENS  of  sorts, 
Fruit-trees,  and  a  superior  Assortment  of  ftUEENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  amongst  which  will  be  found  Erica  Massoni, 
Aristata,  nartuelli,  Gemmifera;  Boi'onia  sorrulata,  Pinnata, 
and  Azalea  indica,  of  sorts. — May  be  viewed,  aTi<l  Catalogues 
had  ou  the  Premises  :  of  Mr.  Clauk,  Seedsmen,  Bislioi>sgate-st., 
aud  ofthe  Auctioneer,  Hackney-road. 


AN  EXTENSI"\'E  SALE  OF  SUPERIOR  NURSERY  STOCK, 
RICXMANSWORTH,  HERTS. 

MESSRS.  SEDGWICK  and  SON  have  received 
Instructions  from  Mr.  Stidolph  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on  the 
Tremises,  on  Monday,  October  27,  at  Eleven, 

About  Five  Thousand  fine  Laurels,  a  quantity  of  Larch 
and  Spruce  Firs,  Grape  Vines,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Green  Gage 
and  Orlean  Plunjs,  FUbei-ts,  Chestnuts,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries  ;  ti-ained,  Dwarf,  and  Standard  Peai*s  and  Apples  ; 
Aucubas,  Forest  ti'ees,  Quick,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  four  days  prior  to  the  Sale,  by  applying  at 
the  George  Tun,  "where  catalogues  may  be  had.  Cataloguer; 
may  also  be  had  at  the  usual  Inns  in  the  neic:hbourhood  ;  at 
the  Old  Bell,  ITolboni  ;  of  Mr.  Lake,  bookseller,  Uxbridge ; 
and  of  Messrs.  Sedgwics:  and  So.v,  land  and  timber  surveyors 
and  estatu  agents.  Rickmans worth.  Herts. 


/^tREAT  SALE  OF  FLORISTS'.  FLOWLRS, 
V-T  FiiuiT,  4c.— Fifty  Lots  of  Auriculas— 25  Lots  of  Seed- 
ling Ditto—lOO  Lots  of  Camation-s,  by  name— 100  Lota  of  Pico- 
tees,  by  name— 50  Lots  of  Roses,  by  nanie — 50  Lots  Show  Goose- 
berry Trees — Several  lots  of  Custer's  New  Red  Currant  Bushes 
— Queen  Victoria  Ditto — Wilmot's  Superb  New  Red  Ditto — New- 
Red  Grape  Ditto— New  White  Ditto— British  Queen  Strawber- 
ries— Elton  Pine  Ditto — Turner's  Late  Ditto — Princess  Alice 
Maud  Ditto— Falstatf  Raspberry — Seedling  Polyanthuses,  djc, 
being  a  genuine  Stock  of  First-rate  Subjects,  to  bo  submitted 
for  SALE  BY  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  Tuesday, October 
28,  LS45,  by  George  Glesny.  Particulars,  and  Catalogues  of 
the  Auction,  at  the  Office  of  the  Gardciio's'  Oas^ttc,  2,Tavistock. 
street,  Strand. 

/'CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
V-/  vented  by  John  Rogeks,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewes,  Ironmonger,  SevenoaUs.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  uf  appai-atus,  and  are  iu  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  ITacUncy ;  ^Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr,  Henderson's 
Pinc-apple-placc  ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  otlicr.e,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin- FowLEu's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  II:iIis,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  *tc..  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pi-essing  their  satisfaction,  also  theii"  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-ii'on  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Bexjamix  Fowler.  GD.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  i  OTHERS. 

MR.  J.  ELLIOTT  has  received  instructions  to  Sell 
by  Auction,  at  the  Chapel  Nursery,  Battersea  fields,  neai- 
the  Nine  Elms  Station,  on  Thursday,  the  23d  of  October,  18i5. 
at  11  for  12  o'clock  precisely,  without  reserve  (under  a  Bill  of 
Sale),  A  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  oUOO  Dwarf  Roses, 
consisting  of  iioss  and  GO  other  sorts,  fine  for  transplanting  or 
potting,  4000  Evergreen  Privets  and  Sweet  Briars,  2000  Shrubs, 
consistiug  of  Lilacs,  Pi-ibes  Sanguincura,  Mezereons,  Pyrac:intlia, 
I,abuniunis,  Small  Limes,  &c.,  2000  small  Box  Laui'els,  10,000 
Tloweriug  Roots  oi  Sorts ;  Seeds,  Lights,  and  Boxes ;  the 
Erection\if  a  Dutch  Forcing  House,  »S:c.,  in  lai'ge  and  small 
lots.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  all  the  respectable  seedsmen 
jjitown;  thelnns  in  the  neighbourhood;  place  of  Sale;  and 
cf  the  Auctioneer,  Putney,  Surrey. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
Valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  near  the  Anchor  Inn,  at  Knap- 
hUl,  two  miles  from  the  Woldng  Station,  on  the  South- 
Westeni  Railway,  the  property  of  Mr.  Geokge  Baker,  re- 
moving to  a  larger  business  at  Bagshot. 
TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  Waterer, 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  \,  1845,  and  two  following  days,  at  10 
o'clock  for  11  precisely,  on  the  Premises,  the  valuable  Stock  of 
EVERGREENS,  fine  Fanned  YEWS,  American  and  other 
Hardv  Plants,  compiising  VARIEGATED  AND  GREEN 
HOLLIES,  from  2  ft.  to  10ft.  liigh  :  and  common  Irish  YEWS, 
from  1ft.  to  10  ft.  ;  Portugal  Laurels  aud  Evergreen  Oaks,  from 
2  ft.  to  5  ft.;  Arbutus,  Arbor  Vita?,  Aucuba  Japonica,  Phillp'eas, 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,  Junipers,  White  Cedars,  and  CEDARS  OF 
LEBANON,  Laurestines,  Spruce  Firs,  Minorca  and  Striped 
Box,  Filberts,  »kc.  PINUS  DEODARA,  from  1ft.  to  9  ft.; 
Hemlock  Spruce,  from  1  ft.  to  7  ft.  The  American  Plants  com- 
prise STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS,  Rhododendron  pon- 
ticnm,  Fei'iTigiiieum,  Hirsutum,  Catawbiensc,  Russellianum, 
and  others ;  Kulmia  latifoUa,  Azaleas,  Hardy  Heaths,  Mag- 
nolias, Camellias,  and  Stools  of  fine  Double-white,  sti'iped, 
Imbricata,  Reticulata.  Fimbriata.  and  others.  Fine  PORTU- 
GAL LAUREL  .lud  HORNBEA-AL  HEDGES.  The  above  Stock 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  Planters,  being  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  will  remove  safely.  May  be  viewed  three  days  previ- 
ous to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  nill 
be  forwarded  by  post  on  appljc-ition  by  letter,  inclosing  six 
postage-stamps,  to  Mr.  George  Baker.  Bagshot.  SxuTey  ;  or  to 
Mr.  Watekeb,  Auctioneer,  Land  aud  Timber  Surveyor,  Gherfe- 
»6y,  Smrej. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tui'es,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  ^e  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  wliich  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  lieated"  by  Bcrbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
ttith  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  tlie  desired  result. 
Theii-  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultm-al  Gardens,  Chis-oick ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinuing,  Chiswick  Nm-sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immeduitely,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WBSTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-btuldmgs,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  i  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  well  established  and 
respectable  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  The  coming  in  may  be  niade  easy,  and 
wiU  be  found  well  "worth  attention. — Apply  to  the  Publisher  of 
this  Paper. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  aud  Entered  upon  imme- 
diatelv,  in  a  flourishing  Market  Town,  in  one  of  the  West- 
ern Counties,  a  most  desirable  NURSERY,  SEED,  aud  FLORIST 
B-USINESS,  established  upwards  of  70  years,  aud  doing  a  good 
ti'ade.  The  Ground,  consisting  of  Seven  Acres,  is  well  stocked 
with  every  choice  Variety  of  Fi-uit  and  Forest  Trees,  Slirubs, 
*tc.  There  are  also  two  good  Dwelling-houses  on  the  Premises, 
together  with  a  good  Seed-shop,  Greenhouse,  Heath,  and  Gera- 
nhim-houses,  &,c.  A  good  Propagating -pit,  heated  onRendle's 
Tank  system  -,  Sheds,  Store-house,  Stable,  .kc,  with  every 
convenience  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  Stock  (which 
may  be  reduced)  to  iae  taken  ofl:'  at  a  valuation.  Ill  health  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  present  Proprietor  giving  up  the  concern. 
—All  communications,  with  real  signatures,  addressed  to  A.B., 
care  of  Messrs.  H.  Ronalds  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex,  wiU  have  immediate  attention. 


pOTTAM  &  H  ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  theii- 
^^  Repositoi-y,  No.  2,  Wikslet  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  follomng  articles  for  the 
Garden,  &e,,  at  very  low  prices,  viz. :— Gai-den  RoUers,  Cast 
Iron  Kickstands,  Gai'den  Engines,  Mowing  JIachines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  lands,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  gi-eat  variety ;  and  a  large  a^ortment  of  Horticul- 
tui-al  and  Agrieultui'al  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  evei-j 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS   FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  iTon 

Flower  Stakes,  Giai-den  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRON^G  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wii-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c,,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  pilnciple,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  wliich  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  ofthe  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
let  Street,  Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  may  be  obtained. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN) 
OS  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTEES, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LitERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORIH,  POWELL.  AND  PKTOR,  LONBON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIYEIIPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  October  IS. 


^v^^N^  'WP^O. 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOR 
r>  RAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
L*  introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform, 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  I'eruvian,  with- 
out its  impurities. 

The  price  i»i.  and 
M.  tOs.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  &.  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 
Also  R  R  A  I  N  '  S 
_„     HIGHLY -CONCEN- 

TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs.  Grass 
Lawns,  ic,  la.  »rf.  pen-  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  wiU  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemistsin  town 
and  counti-y. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  ns.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  warranted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pnre. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  81.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfi-iars-road. 

TAR.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
■L-'  signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  {warranted  to  analy- 
sis). SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME,  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 

Make  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  ofthe  Wheat  Brine. 


'^^L  PRO^^ 


GYPSUM  FOR  MANURE,  prepared  by'  the  only 
method  which  will  ensure  its  success  for  Agricultural 
purposes,  by  NEWTON  {z  PECK.  Wilmington  Wobks,  Hull. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  its  application  and  full 
particulars  as  to  its  uses  as  a  fertilizes',  with  numerous  cases  of 
its  surprising  effects,  sent  free  to  any  part  ofthe  kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-paid  letter  containing  Three  Postage  Stamps. 

q-'HE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 

■fl-  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES.  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Fom- Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  yeai-s'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments wliich  frequently  occur  fi-om  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It'will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  nil  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procm-e  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forr^arded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  Afiican  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every-  artiticial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  ofthe  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blaclvfi'iars.        E.  Pdeser,  Secretary. 

a^HE  FARMERS  OF~GREA'FbRJTAIN  are  re- 
-L  quested  to  read  the  pamphlet  on  "  GYPSUM,  AS  A 
MANURE;"  describing  its  Tarious  important  uses  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  containing  an  account  of  numerous  cases  of  Its 
surpiising  efficacy  and  cheapness. 

The  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  fi-ee  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  a  post-paid  application  (containing  Three  Penny 
Stamps),  addressed  to  Newton  and  Peck,  Hull. 

OEED  wheat.— Mr.  ROBERT  BEMAN,  ofDon- 
^  nington,  near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucestershire,  haring 
been  a  grower  of  upwards  of  350  acres  of  Wheat  for  several 
years  past,  has  thought  it  good  policy  to  plant  ever^'  variety  of 
Wheat  (upon  a  small  scale)  that  he  could  procure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  best  and  most  productive  soi-ts,  conse- 
quently he  can  with  confidence  recommend  the  WHITFIELD 
RED  STRAW,  WHITE,  RED  CLUSTER,  BROUN'S  TEN- 
ROWED,  and  CLOVER'S  RED,  as  possessing  those  desu-able 
qualities.  Price  Zl.  per  quarter.  If  less  than  a  quarter  is 
ordered,  lOs.  per  bushel. — Sacks  marked  to  order,  25.  each. 

ATCHER7S~BENNENDEN"TILE"MACHINE' 

Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  aud  HALLEN" 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  (S:c.>  2,  Winsley 
sti'eet,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  fo 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  he 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  xiz.  : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  15  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        „  „        8,000  I  2|        „  „        3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drj-ing^sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  ai"e  shelves 
requii'cd  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full-operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  (Iranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Mactune  includes  free  use  of  it. 


TESTIMON^ALS  of  APPROVAL.— We  are  daily 
receiving  vnsolicited  testimonials  in  favour  of  DINGLE'S 
HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE.  The  foUoTving  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  received  by  this  morning's  post  from  Edward  Homer, 
Esq.,  of  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  who  says  :— "  I  have  received  your 
Hand  Dibbler,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  send  Post- 
office  order  for  U.  10s.,  and  desire  you  will  forward  another- 
immediately." 

AU  who  have  used  it  speak  iu  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
of  approbation.— W.  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  Oct.  IS. 
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A  PLAN  OF  A  KANGE  OF  FORCING  HOUSES  500  FEET  IN  LENGTH,  ALL  WARMED  BY  HOT  WATER,  CONSISTING  OF  FRUITING, 

PINERIES,  VINERIES,  PEACH,  PLUM,  AND  CHERRY  HOUSES. 


Jfcs_ 


JW,  THOMSON  (late  Head-gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberlani>,  at  Syon  House,  and  many  years  in  the  Botaxic  and  other  Gardens  op 
•  Her  Majesty),  from  the  flattering  Testimonials  now  in  his  possession,  kindly  favoured  by  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  by  whom  he  has  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  as  a  LAIlf  DSCAPB 
GARDENER,  GARDEN  ARCHITECT,  and  HOTHOUSE  BUILDER,  dm-ing  the  last  12  or  15  years,  most  respectfully  begs  to  offer  his  services  to  any  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  about  to  form 
New.  or  to  Remodel  their  present  Parks,  Pie asui-e -grounds,  Forcing  and  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  the  whole  of  which  he  vniX  supei'intend  professionally  only,  if  required,  or  J.  W.  T.  will  engage  to 
prepare  the  Designs,  and  execute  by  Contract,  if  de'sired,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  foUo-ning  work,— ^iz.,  the  Surveying,  Forming,  and  Fencing  of  the  Land,  the  Ground  "Work,  Draining,  aud 
Planting  of  the  same,  with  every  other  description  of  work  necessary  to  be  done.  _^  — HB^gigft  -■-->- 

J.  "W.  T.'s  Newly-invented  BOILER  for  warming,  by  Hot  Water,  Greenliouses,  and  other  Garden  Structures,  Churches,  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  either  by  his  economical  mode""" 
apphing  the  Pipe,  Tank,  and  Trough  system,  which  can  be  effected  (and  the  success  unequivocally  guaranteed)  at  full  one-third  less  cost  than  any  other  plan  now  in  use.     The  Apparatus  m 
be  seen  iu  use  at  Messrs.  Lee's  Nm-sery,  Hammersmith  ;  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's,  Fulham  ;  Mr.  J.  Wilmot's  Forcing  Gai-dens,  Isleworth  ;  and  at  Mr.  Thomson's  own  Nursery,  .Kin?- 
street.  Hammersmith,  where  Four  small  Boilers  effectually  warm  to  Stove  Temperature  above  12,000  superficial  feet  of  Glass  erections.  -.^S^ 

Address  J.  W.  THOMSON,  Nurseryman,  Hothouse  Designer,  and  Builder,  King-street,  Hammersmith. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES, 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


rM*NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  manvvears  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses  Verandahs*,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
witich  hasbeen  e.tJiibit<:d  attke  Great  Agricitltural  Slioics  of  England, 
Si^tlijud,  and  Trd<ind,  and  obtained  ilie  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheajycst  article  for  roofing,  d:c.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park,  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  iu  the  neighboui-hood  oi 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  sti-ongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  irith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 
BY  Sir  Isambeet  Beunel  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  being 

FOrND  THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    RESISTER  OF  WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impenious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  (Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
otbpr  Bnildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
-.iicu  f.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  audisknovra  bj  its,  having  the 
appearancf  ,  "'  -  -  1  ronfe,     ,;. 

C^T  The  Pubi'c  are  rc-sper^-foiiy  ciiutioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lanib's-buildings,  Bunhiil-row,  London. 

PIPER'S  THREE  SORTS  OF  SEED-WHEAT.— 
"PIPER'S    THICKSET,"    "  COLNE    WHITE    CHAFF 
RED,"  and''' BRISTOL  RED." 

A  short  statement  to  inform  the  Public  that,  on  account  of 
"  Piper's  Thickset"  getting  into  so  many  hands,  the  price  is  re- 
duced from  155.  to  10s.  per  bushel.  His  two  new  sorts  ai'e 
spread  almost  all  over  England  ;  they  therefore  advertise  them- 
selves ;  they  are  sis  years  old,  and  have  not  lost  the  qualifica- 
tion of  pi'oducing  from  one  to  two  sacks  per  acre  more  than 
other  Wheats.  The  "  Thickset"  is  adapted  for  good  ground, 
haring  never  been  laid  or  lodged,  that  the  grower  knows  of. 

The  "  Colne  White  Chaff  Red"  is  adapted  for  bad  ground. 

The  advertiser  has  gi-own  the  "  Bristol  Red"  only  one  year. 
It  is  the  Wheat  which  gained  the  prize  when  the  Agricultural 
Society's  meeting  was  held  there  ;  and  it  sold  at  Mark  Lane 
last  year  at  251.  per  load.  The  advertiser  last  year  sowed  ten 
pieces  of  ground,  of  equal  size,  with  10  of  the  best  sorts  of  Red 
Wheat  that  he  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood:  the ''Bristol 
Red"  beat  them  all,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
sample.  per  bushel. 

Thickset 10s.  "l 

Colne  White  Chaff  . .  105.  V  Carnage  paid  to  London; 

Bristol  Red  ..        ..  105.  J 

New  Sacks,  25.  each, 

J.  D.  Piper,  Colne  Engaine,  Essex,  Oct.  10. 

NEW  PATENT  INVENTION. 
DINGLE'S  HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
\T/ILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.  earnestly  re- 
»  '  quest  those  who  are  in  want  of  a  really  good  implement 
for  Dibbling  Seed,  to  examine  one  of  these  Machines,  when  they 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  superiority.  The 
Proprietors  have  much  pleasure  in  annoimcing  the  List  of 

Agents  already  Appointed, 
any  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  Machines  to  those  "who 
■will  do  them  the  favour  of  calling. 
London — Mrs.  Wedlake,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  and  Faii'kytes 

Iron  Works,  Homchurch.  Essex 
Liverpool — Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Whalley,  Crescent 

,,  Mr.  Jamee  Cuthbert,  12,  Clayton-square 

Stirling — Messrs.  W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Agricult.  Museum 
Dublin — Messrs.  W.  Drummond  »t  Sons,  Agriculiural  Museum 
Haddington,  N.  B. — W.  Dods 
Bristol — Messrs.  Prockter,  Cathay 
CnirncsTER — H.  Silvcrloek,  Nurseryman 

South  Derby — Mr.  Thos.  C.  Fletcher,  Ilkeston,  nr.  Nottingham 
Wellington,  Salop — Mr.  Thos.  Eaddc-ley,  Iron  Merchant 
WuKCESTER — Mr.  W.  Webb,  Worcestershire  Iron  Company 
Exeter— Mr.  N.  Tuckett,  1G3,  Fore-street 
Truro — Messrs.  Mason  and  Martin,  Higher  Town 
Tavistock — Messrs.  Edgcumbe  and  Stannis 

It  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Rotal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, Regent-stbeet  ;  and  at  the  Nohthebn  Agri- 
cultural Museum,  Inverness, 

1^*  other  agents  required. 


MR.  JAMESES  NEW  NOVEL. 

Nearly  readv,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo,  price  11.  lis.  Cd.  boards, 

ARRAH    NEIL  ;     OR,    TIMES    OF    OLD. 

fiY   G.  P.  R.  JAJIES,  Esq. 
LONDON  :   SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  COENHILL. 


INSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

^  MACHINES  AND  DETING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  TVOrked  tyhand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  di'ain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2^  inches  interior  diameter,  jjer  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30!.  No.  2.  To  he  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tnes  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  audjiipes.  ool.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  fihu'Uy  well. 

By  these  ra.acL:'.  —  drai:  ing--Ues  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect* form  lu'c  jii'odaced  at  a  n.uch  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
froni  25.  to  3s-.  or  05.  6d.  per  lOOO,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  tlie  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  gx-eater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agx*eed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  he  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark ;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street ;  at  Jlr.  SUght's,  Cui-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr, 
LaTiTence  HUl,  jun..  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Apphcation  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  he'made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

Just  Published,  in  One  small  vol.,  israo, 

RUEAL      CHEMISTRY 
By  Enw.iHD  Sor.LT,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Bxperimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
London  :  5.  Charles  street.  Covent-Garden. 


NEW   EDITION    OF    DH.  REES'S    WORK    ON    URINARY 

DISEASES,  &c. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo,  with  Plate.  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  BLOOD  and 
URINE,  in  Health  and  Disease;  and  on  the  TREAT- 
MENT OF  URINARY  DISEASES.  By  G.  OwEN  Rees,  M.D., 
F.R.S. ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  PentonviUe  Prison,  and  .Assistant  Physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital.    2d  Edition,  enlarged. 

London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Gbees,  and  Longmans. 

THE  ERRORS  of   the  POETS   in  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  day  is  published,  fcp.   8vo,  with  Engrarings  on  Wood, 

6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE     ZOOLOGY    of     the    ENGLISH     POETS. 
Corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modem  Naturalists.    By  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Newell,  Rector  of  Little  Hormead. 

London  :  Longman.  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  ON   COUNTRY  LIFE. 

This  dav  are  puhhshed,  post  8vo,  7s.  Od.  cloth, 

RURAL  RECORDS;  or,  Glimpses  of  Village  Life. 
By  James  Smith. 
London  :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC  ha-ving 
attained  a  circulation  of  more  than  5000  copies,  and  heing 
likely  to  reach  10,000,  the  next  publication  presents  one  of  the 
most  effective  mediums  of  Advertisement  in  existence  ;  and,  as 
the  space  is  limited,  orders  must  he  sent  immediately  to 
GEORGE  GLENNY,  at  the  "  Gardeners'  Oazettc "  Office, 
2,  Taristock-street,  Strand.  Scale  of  Charges  :— Whole  page, 
21.  2s.  ;  half  page,  1!.  5s.  ;  quai-ter  page,  15s.  Advertisements 
not  received  later  than  the  25th  of  October. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  LATE  J.  C.  LOUDON. 
This  day  is  published,  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  author,  and 

En^avings  on  Wood,  7s.  Bd.,  cloth, 
OELF-INSTRUCTION  for  Young  Gardeners, 
^  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  in 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  ifcc.  "With  Examples  showing- the 
Applications  of  the  Exact  Sciences  to  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Pm-pose^.  By  the  late  J.  C.  Locdox,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c. 
'^Yith  a  ilemoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  Loddon. 

London :  Longman,  Beown,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


In  small  octavo,  price  55.  &d., 

THE  SONGS  OF  THE  BIRDS;  or,  ANALOGIES 
OF  AXIilAL  AND  SPIRIXrAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  -W. 
E. Evans, M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  Author  of  "  Family- 
Prayers." 

RivixGTOxs,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  Waterloo-place. 

This  day  is  published,  by  Bailliere,  219,  Regent-street, 
Price  '2s.  6d.  in  cloth,  and  2s,  stiched, 

DR.  J.  DE   PRATI    ON   CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  SKIN,  mth  various  Causes  and  Cure. 
The  above  work  may  be  had  at  the  same  price,  postage  free^ 
in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  by  inclosing  the  amoiint  in  cashj 
money-order,  or  postage  stamps,  addressed  Dr.  J.  De  Psati^ 
4,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square. 

WORKS  ON  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

By  W.  B.  Cabpenter,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  HIs- 
torv  and  Comparative  Anatomv  at  St.  Thomas's  HospitaL 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 
Price  (105.,  cloth  lettered ;  or  each  Part  separate,  price 
■Is.  Gd.  sewed.  Elementai-y  Treatises,  adapted  equally  for 
the  insti-uction  of  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  oi 
the  subject,  or  as  a  text-book  for  the  more  advanced  students, 
A  New  Edition,  carefiilly  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  the 
Author. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  HOROLOGY,  and 
ASTRONOMY.  Price  95,  Gd.,  cloth  lettered;  exhibiting  in 
the  riEST  Part  the  highest  principles  of  science  in  their  con- 
nexion with  each  other  and  with  the  phenomena  they  govern, 
and  in  the  SEC0KD,their  application  to  astronomical  purposes, 
and  to  the  adnieasm-ement  of  time. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Price  lOs,  6a'.  cloth 
lettered.  Combining  ^ith  the  general  principles  of  Phy- 
siology and  Comparative  Anatomy  details  suited  to  the 
general  reader,  and  calculated  to  teach  bini  not  only  what  is, 
but  ichy  it  is  so, 

ZOOLOGY  and  INSTINCT  of  ANIMALS.— 
In  2  Vols.  Price  One  Guinea  each,  cloth  lettered,  exhibit- 
ing the  general  principles  of  classification,  with  such  details 
of  habit  or  locality  as  will  interest  the  general  reader  ;  with 
reflections  on  the  most  interesting  instances  of  instinct  in 
animals.  | 

London  :  TVm.  S.  Okb  and  Co.,  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster-row  > 


On  the  1st  of  January,  1846  (to  be  continued  Quart«rlv),  will  be  , 
published  PART  I.  of 

THE   JOURNAL    OF    THE    HORTICULTURAL  : 
SOCIETY    OF   LONDON,    containing  9G  pages  in  Svo,  \ 
mth  one  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  price  55. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  publish  periodically  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  Journals  of  the  Society's 
CoUectoi's,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  new  Esculents,  Fruits, 
or  ornamental  Plants,  that  may  be  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  bearing  upon  Horticultm-e  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Public.  It  ■nill  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
FeUows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  4to  Transactions  ;  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  the  current  volunie. 

FeUows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to 
forward  communications  upon  all  matters  of  either  theory  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretar}-,  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21, 
Regent-street,  London. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonyms,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  LoNGJiAN  <t;  Co.,  Patemoster-row ;  J.  Hatchabd,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAT,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
35.  Gd.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  55.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  55.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  65.  Gd.  to  others). 


FrJQted  by  William  BRADf  uav,  of  No^,  York-plaoe,  Stoke  Nerving  ton,  and 
PnEosaiCS  Mullett  Evans,  of  No.  ^Church-row,  Stoke  Ne^rington,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-siree:,  in 
the  precinct  of  ^MiiiefrJare,  in  the  City  of  Loadon;  andpablished  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charlessireet,  In  the  patish  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveni  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  county,  where  all  Advertisements  and  Commuoicatioat  aie 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor— Saturday,  October  18,  1815. 
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An^i.  Imp.  Soc.  of  Ireland, 
anoiiftl  meeiiDg  of         -        - 

Amateur  gardpner 

B  ilsam-seedp,  dye  obtained  from 

Bee*,  replacing  Bwarmfl  nf 

Cacii,  dwaif  to  innrewe 

C.  ilf  odar  of  Operations 

C  illiindia  Ttveediel 

Cdtile  fucdiag  ... 

Cinerariaa.  select 

Colours  of  leaves  and  petals     - 

Dmiof,  shallow  and  deep 

Edui^tion,  agficultural 

Fairy  rings,  oiigin  of 

Farm  hO'-ai'K,  hoiv  to  keep 

Firmers"  Clubs 

Farming  in  Giilloway 

Ftrnoea,  fiirinaiif^n  of 

Fl;.x,  cul'  ure  ol  io  S.  Bevel  and 

Grau«G  for  light  siil 

Gunno,  to  separate  the  shells  in 

U-lix  hortensis  ... 

Hi^hl  Old  HfK.  Meeting  at 
Dumfries        .... 

Killerron  Ho'ise.  gardens  at   -    723 

Labourers  emplovment  for     -    73%  a 

Leaves,  colours  of  -        .    723  6 

—  retentino  of  mois'.ureby  723  c 
Lime,  effect  uf,  in  Vine  borders  733  6 
Manure,  etfect  of  rain  and  air  on  7S5  e 

—  soap  as  ...  737  c 
Mtlon  gioiving  ...  7^1  c 
Microscopical  Society  -  7i3  c 
Parsnip  wine,  to  make  -    7^1  c 


INDEX. 

1  Pasture  lands,  tt  h-  eak  up 
729  b     Peaches,  g  lod  kiodi 
Pear  fur  a  no- th  wall 
Pelargoniums,  new- 
Petals,  coluurs  of     . 
Pine-apples  at  Thornfield 
Pinks,  select      .... 
PlaotB,  ha'f  hardy    -        -        - 
Potatoes,    fiiaesa    of   decayed 
f^r  food 

—  to  store    .        -        -        . 

—  comparative  produce  of 
au'umnand  spring  planted 

—  machines  for  grating 
Potato  murrain,  origin  of 
Quercus  seeslljflora - 
Saiirauj%  sppctabilis 
Shrubi,  half  hardy  . 

—  sweet  scented 
Snail,  garden     -        -        -        . 
Soap  as  manure         .        .        - 
Sowing,  ihin     .... 
Stee^js  for  com 

728  a     Stewponey    Fanners' 


728  b 

724  b  i 
723  b  I 
730  6 

729  a  '■ 
722  b 

729  e 
727  c  . 
738  b 

725  li 

726  b  ■ 

730  b  ' 
722  c 
721  a  I 


7a  b 
7^4  c 


719<i 
7)9  6 


Club- 


AnnuHl  report 
TacEoDia  moI'iEsIma 
Tdgetes  tenuifolia    .        .        - 
Vines,  culture  of       -        -        • 

—  borders  effect  cf  lime  in 

—  for  a  greenhouse 
Wheal,  steeps  for      -        .        - 
Wine,  Parsnip,  10  make  - 
Xanihidia  tussU 


723  6 

724  e 


727  c 

725  6 

739  c 
723  a 
7i2  b 
723  a 

723  6 

724  c 
735  6 
731  c 
722  c 


CnRTSANTHEJIUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhall, 
London,  have  to  offer  good  plants  of  aH  the  best  varieties 
of  the  CHRYSANTHEMUM  from  ds.  to  12s.  per  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The  plants  are  -n-ell  budded, 
and  in  a  good  state  for  removal. 

p  ARNATIONSr^ICOTEES,  and    PINKS.— Cata- 

V-/  logues  of  Messrs.  Norman's  Select  ShoTv  Yaiieties  can  be 
had  on  prepaid  application.— Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  Oct.  25, 


CARNATIONS  A^D  PICOTEES. 

JOHN  DICKSON,  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  respectfully 
announces  that  his  STOCK  OF  NE\Y  FLOWERS  and 
established  favourites  was  never  more  healthy  th;in  at  present, 
and  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  collections  or  single  pairs. 
Catalogues  on  appUcation  by  letter  or  otherwise. 


QUICK  OR  WHITETHORN 

YOUELL  &  Co.  beg  to  call  the  notice  of  Agricultur- 
ists and  Raih-oad  planters  to  theii-  fine  and  clean  Stock 
of  the  above  at  the  following  piice  : — 

Fine  1  year,  1  foot  in  height,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 

middling  sized  sti-aw is.  per  1000. 

Great  Yannouth  Nursery.  October  25, 

GUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King  of 
THE  BxLGiANS,  Ghent  (Belgium),  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  Trade  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  his  GENERAL 
CATALOGUE  (in  two  parts)  is  now  published,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Geoege  Rahn,  52,  Mark-lane, 
London. 

RISES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 

RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  "  Paston's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1, 1845.) 

THOMAS  JACKSON  being  the  largest  holder  of 
this  new  and  most  beautiful  Shrub,  begs  to  offer  plants 
well  estabhshed  in  pots  atl05.  6d.  each  ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 

Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Oct.  25. 

FINE       DUTCH       HYACIN  T  H  S. 
Fine  Double,  all  colours  mixed,  per  100    IL  Is.  Qd. 

Fine  Single  do.  do 0  13     0 

Fine  Double,  colours  separate,  do 1    2    6 

Fine  Single,  do.  do 10     0 

The  above  are  fresh  imported  Bulbs,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  low  prices  annexed,  either  alone  or 
together,  with  choice  Irises,  and  every  other  kind  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots,  of  the  Importers,  Messrs.  Sotton  &  Sons, 
Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks. 

N.B.  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  part  of  London,  or  to  any 
Station  of  the  Great  "Western  RaUway  between  London  and 
Bristol. 

TULIPS,  HYACINTHS.  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walworth,)  by  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nohility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  tliis  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  various  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7     0 

100      Ditto      in    50  ditto  ditto 5     5     0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  7s.  6d.  to  21s. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named       . .         ..150 

100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10     0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         ,.     7s.  to     1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named      ..220 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       , .         ,.150 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100        . .         . .         ....     0  10     6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        ..330 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  . .     2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25     ditto  ditto  . .     2  10     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts     ditto  . .     3  10     0 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .         . .        from  12s.  to    0  18     0 

LILIU^I  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    2    6 

PUNCTATUM     ..    ,,      ore 

SPECIOSUM,  (true)        ..  from  2I5,  to    3    3    0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  <fec.  is  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  appUcation. 
Foreign  Orders  executed. 


ON  SALE— Two  Millions  of  One  and  Two-year  old 
THORN  QUICKS,  at  2s.  and  Ss.  per  1000,  with  other  Seed- 
ling FOREST  TREES.— Apply,  prepaid,  to  W.  H.,  A.  W.  War- 
bee,  Esq's.,  Tadcaster. 


USHER'S    FIRST  SELECTION    OF    CALCEOLARIAS,  &c., 
OF  1S45. 

WILLIAM  MAY  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
friends  and  the  Horticultural  Public  to  his  Advertise- 
ment in  the  Chronicle  of  the  18th  inst. 

In  reply  to  Messrs.  Jackson's  remarks  in  an  Adveiiisement  in 
last  week's  Cin-omcle  "That  in  a  letter  they  had  from  Mr. 
Usher,  he  stated  that  the  Calceolarias  they  had  got  were  equal 
to  those  in  Mr.  May's  possession."  Mr.  Usher  wi-ites  me  this 
day  sajiug — "  In  my  letter  to  Messi-s.  Jackson  I  stated  that  the 
Calceolarias  they  possessed  were  distinct  (not  eqcal),  from 
those  you  have  got." 

W.  M.  considers  this  announcement  necessary,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  friends. 

Hope  Nursery.  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  25. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  very  best  quality  : — 
Superb  new  hea\T-edged  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  •'  BUR- 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  paii".  For  particulars, 
see  last  week's  Gard.  Cliroii. 

Also  "BURROUGHES'S   DUKE   OF    NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  Ught-edged  Purple  Picotee,  ISs.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
12  pairs   extra  fine  and  very  superior  fii'st-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 
HYACINTHS,   Double  and    Single,   Blue,   Red,    White,  and 
Yellow,  very  fine.  Gs.,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  TULIPS,  by  name  . .         . .     12s.  per  dozen. 

Ditto      ditto     Mixed,  from  named  flowers    21s,  per  100. 
Fine       ditto        ditto  ditto  16s. 

FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,      ditto      . .        . .    12s,  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto    ditto       ..     12s. 
VERBENAS  ditto  ditto        . .       Qs,         „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ditto       . .       9s.        „ 

PANSIES  ditto  ditto        . .     10s.        ,, 

Ditto,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers  18s.  „ 
CINERARIAS,  extrafine  sorts,  by  name  12s.  to  ISs.  „ 
Also  their  New  Superb  SeedUucr  CINERARIA,  "No.  1,"  named 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  5s.  per  plant ;  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  foxind  in  the  Gard-iners'  Chronicle,  May  31,  1845  : — 
"  Y  Y — No.  1  is  a  vei'y  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 
disk,  vei-y  broad  petals  and  flowers,  unusually  large,  measuring 
li  inches  in  diameter." 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  ISs.  per  dozen. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  Gs.  to  9s,  per  dozen. 

ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozen. 

3  „         12s. 

4  „  18s.  „ 

5  „  30s. 

6  ,,  60s. 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine      . .        . .  ISs.         „ 

„        Ifoot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  excelsa,  3  inches  . .        . ,        . .      9s,  „ 

,,         „      4  to  5  inches        . .         . .     ISs.  „ 

„         ,,     18  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.  „ 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   . .         . .     303.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  . .         . .       9s.  „ 

RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO  10s.  6(f.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN."  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.       „ 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB,    fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.     Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  in  October  and  November  will  be 
fit  for  cutting  in  December. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Oct.  25. 


THE  RE.\DING  GIANT  ASPARAGUS.— Strong 
Plants,  one  year  old.  Is.  Gd.  per  hundred,  or  12s.  Gd.  per 
thousand,  with  liberal  discount  to  market  gardeners  and  nxxr- 
serymen  taking  them  in  quantity. 

Messrs.  Sdtton  and  Sons  have  great  confidence  in  recom- 
mending the  above  as  the  very  best  variety  of  ASPARAGUS  in 
cultiva.tion. 

MYATT'S  TICTORIA  RHUBARB,  large  roots,  15s.  per  doz. 

N.B.— The  NEW  EARLY  PEAS,  and  other  garden  seeds  for 
early  sowing  are  now  ready. 

Reading  Nurserj-,  Reading,  Berks,  Oct.  25th. 


H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (Removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Qdeen,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  present  season  as  the  best  for  selecting  and  planting 
TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  and  the  VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM, 
and  to  recommend  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  risk  of  their  flowering  well.  He  begs  to  say,  he 
continues  to  send  out  TULIPS  arranged  in  BEDS  ready  for 
planting,  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  his  Catalogue,  which  may 
be  had  on  application. 


OECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 

J-^  — The  following  varieties  are  now  ready  for  selection,  well 

established  in  4i-inch  pots,  and  will  be  delivered  free  in  London, 

for  prepayment  only,  package  included  : — 

Rosy  Circle  -.-.._ 

Sunset 

Juno 

Marc  Antony 

Margaret    . . 

Or  the  set  for  11. 

No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance, 
payment  shall  ensure  priority  of  selection. 

Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


,1  1 

n 

Desdemona 

..    £1    1 

0 

1   1 

0 

Mustee 

..11 

0 

I   1 

0 

Isabella 

..11 

0 

1  1 

0 

Favorita     . . 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

Zenobia 

..        0  10 

6 

Priority  of 


SELLING  OFF.— Seventeen  Acres  of  NURSERY 
STOCK,  consisting  of  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES, 
EVERGREEN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  TREES,  &c. 
For  Priced  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richard  MiTTON,NurserTinan, 
Pontefract.— Oct.  25,  1845. 


TWENTY-FOUR  GOOD  VERBENAS  FOR  12»-» 
hamper  and  package  included,  and  plants  added  to  com- 
pensate for  long  carriage.  They  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  vaiiety  for  their  large  trusses,  good  habit,  and  distinc- 
tion of  colour,  and  have  been  exhibited  several  times  this 
summer  as  single  specimens  and  in  trays,  and  obtained  all  the 
prizes.  They  are  good  rooted  plants,  some  in  bloom  and  some 
are  coming  into  bloom. 


Emma  ,  dark  maroon  purple. 

Beadtt  Supreme,  lively  pink- 
ish-salmon. 

Excelsa,  deep  reddish-rose. 

Rosa  Alba,  bright  rose,  mot- 
tled with  white. 

Zeuxis,  dark  rose. 

Moktlock's,  superb  ciimson, 
yellow  eye. 

Azorea  grandifloba,  dark 
rose,  marbled  white. 

Renown,  rich  dark  scarlet. 

Defiance,  dazzUng  scarlet. 

Blue  Qdeen,  marbled  lilac 
with  white, 

Amethystina,  the  best  blue 
known. 

Lovely  Rambler,  lilac,  mar- 
bled flesh-colour. 

Bridesmaid,  light  lilac. 


TwEEDIANAMAGNirLOEA,pink, 

yellow  eye, 

Delicata,  French  white,  dark 
eye. 

Array,  bright  scarlet,  yellow 
eye. 

Fortune-teller,  bright  pink. 

TresorParfait,  lilac,  striped 
deep  purple 

Minstrel  Boy,  deep  rose,  yel- 
low eye. 

HowARDii,  rose,  changeable 
to  white. 

Boole  de  Foe,  bright  light 
Bcarlet,  dark  eye. 

Princess  Rotal.  good  white, 

The  Giant,  light  lilac,  pur- 
ple eye. 

The  Favourite,  bright  rose, 
dark  eye. 


-,'    All  orders  with  a  remittance  will  be  strictly  attended  to. 
Christopher  Jopun,  Gardener  and  Florist,  Knaresborough, . 
Yorkshire. 

TREE  VIOLET. 
JOHN  WALLACE,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Gabriel's 
^  Hill,  Maidstone,  has  now  ready  a  large  Stock  of  this  much 
esteemed,  double,  dark  purple,  perpetual  flowering,  hardy 
and  fragrant  VIOLET,  which  he  respectfully  oft'ers  for  sale 
at  Gs.  per  dozen.  All  persons  who  value  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
flowers,  fresh  every  day,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  May,  should  gx'ow  a  few  dozens  of  this  beautiful  flower. 
— Apply  as  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  Seedsman  and 
Florist,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden. — Oct.  25. 

Just  PubUshed,  and  ready  for  Distribution. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming their  Friends  that  they  have  just  received  from 
the  press  their  New  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  CAMELLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  ;  also,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
EVERGREENS,  AMERICAN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
CONIFERS,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Copies  of  the 
above  will  be  sent  in  due  course  to  all  parties  who  have  in  pre- 
vious seasons  favoured  W.  W.  it  S.  with  their  commands,  and 
to  all  other  appUcantS-  gratis,  on  application. 

Woodlands  NTiiiC*-;'   Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

OUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 
CISSUS, 4s.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
■is.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Anenioues„ 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  2s.  M.  per  100;  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  18,  Pall  MaU.     Priced  Lists  per  post,  &c. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

FBARRINGER'S  fine  RED-EDGED  PICOTEE 
•  "UNIQUE,"  is  now  ready  for  sending  out  at  12s.  per 
pair  (post  free).  UNIQUE  is  a  first-rate  flower,  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  marking  entirely  confined  to  the  edge,  and 
beautiful  white  ground.  Catalogues  can  be  had  on  pre-paid, 
application. — Bedford,  Oct.  25. 

PICOTEES— MATTHEWS'S    "ENCHANTRESS,"   AND 
"NE  PLUS  ULTRA." 

C  TURNER  having  executed  all  orders  he  ha& 
•  received  for  the  above  popular  flowers,  begs  to  state  that 
he  has  a  few  more  strong  healthy  pairs  of  each.  Enchantress 
15s.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  10s.  6d.,  or  one  pair  of  each  on  receipt  of  a 
remittance  of  IJ.  Is. 

C.  T.  can  supply  a  few  more  pairs  of  his  beautiful  New  Pinks. 
Also  now  ready,  the  following  choice  Pansies : — Collissou's 
Perseus  and  Juno  ;  Bragg's  Goliah  ;  Hunt's  Hamlet ;  Turner's 
Pitho,  Dido,  &c.,  with  all  the  leading  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Chalvey,  Slough,  Oct,  25, 


HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT    AND    SUPPORT— from    Is.  Gd.  each. 

"Mr,  Hunt's  new  Hyacinth-pots  ai'e  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wfres. 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark ;  they  are  far  better  looldng  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  They  areinfinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger,, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  &c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden,  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
fbv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
*'ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCAD  ILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  ai-e  always  ready,  and  may 
be  bad  on  application. 
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COOPKR'S  PATENT  APPARATUS  FOJR.  PRE- 
SERVIXG  OF  FRUIT,  is  on  Sale  at  the  Manufactory, 
No.  7,  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's- 
sti-eet,  Clerkenwell,  London.  Fruits 
Preserved  by  this  process  sold  as 
above.  Gooseberries,  Green-gag:cs, 
Cherries,  Damsons,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries,  mixed,  in  quarts,  from 
12.^.  to  18^',  per  dozen. 

Fruit  preseiTcd  in  Syrup  for  tlie 
Dessert  or  other  purposes,  and  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Raspberries   and  Currants   mixeil, 
Morella     Cherri'js.     Damsons,      and 
Magnum  Bouum  Pkims,  in  pints,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Pine-apple,  Mulberries,   Peac-hes,    Apricots,   and  Nectarines, 
in  half-pint  samples,  fi'om  Is.  dd.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Particulars  nnd  Testimonials  may  be  had  as  above,  or  they 
WiTl-bc  fi^rw-aixled  by  post  if  requested. 


iMALL    GLASS    FOR    HOTHOUSKS   AND 
)  GARDEN  LIGHTS 


5  bv  U 

4 


I'} 


fit  Id.  per  foot. 

per  Gro.^s. 
80,000  squares  6  by  4  at  9s. 
60,000  6^       44        H 

30,000  7         5  13 

12,000  7*       5*        13 


U  ''^  » j  ■  •  •  •  *'  '^''''  ^"  ^"°'' 
per  Gfnss. 
90,000  squares  8  liy  li    at  ISs. 
11,000     -  Si       (*       io 

80,000  9'        7'        22 

40,000  10         8         80 


Strikin'.?  Glasses,  Sice  Glasses,  FisTi  Globes,  and  Freuch 
Shades  for  covei-ing  Ferns  and  Ornaments. 

R.  CoCA.N-,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Culour  Works,  48,  Leicester 
Square. 

INDOW-GLASS,   LB  AD,  PIPE,  &  COLOURS. 

— Nurs^'ryra.en,  Market  Ckii'deners,  and  others,  supplied 
with  Crown  and  Sheet  Squares  for  Horticultural  and  Glazing 
pui-poses  at  thf  lowest  prices. 


Milled  Lead  in  Sheets,  s. 

per  CAvt 21 

Cut  to  Size 22 

Pipe  all  Sizes 23 


White  Lead,  per  cwt.. .  2fis.0d, 
Linseed  Oil,  per  gull.. .     2    3 

Turpentine 3    3 

Warranted     Varnishes 

and  Culnurs. 

13E,i:,  PROPAGATING,  AND  GRAPE  GLASSES. 

Complete  Lists  (px-iced)  of  Glass,  Colours,  Drushes,  and  all 
Materials,  may  be  had  gratis,  on  application  to  R.  Coqan,  5, 
Princes-streot.  Leicester-square,  London. 

French  Ornament  Shades  for  covering  Ferns,  Clocks,  Models, 
&c..  Lamp  Shades,  Gas  Glasses,  Pish  Globes,  Confec-tion 
Shades,  &:c.,  of  everj-  size  and  desci-iption,    ■ 

P'OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  guod  qnalit.v,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-sErett,  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only.  


SOHO  PATENT  GLASS  COMPAi^  V'd  rAlUi''F.~Wov.  lb+--, 

GLASS  s-'OR  WINDOWS,  SJvY-LlGHTS,  and  HOR- 
TICULTURAL  purposes,  per  foot,  iUi.  Superior  do.  fur 
Shop  Fronts  :iiul  Drawintj'S,  per  foot,  Od.  {the  above  is  thicker 
than  Crown,  and  may  be  liad  of  any  size  at  the  same  price) 
•G-lass  Tiles,  to  supersede  Sky-ligrhts,  per  dozen,  14s.  Sky-lights 
and  Framing,  for  Gardi.-n  purposes,  the  glass  very  stout  and  fif 
any  size,  per  foot,  10^.  Plate  Glass,  12  by  9,  Is.  6d.  ;  li  by  10, 
25.'2d. ;  16  by  12,  3*.  od. ;  IS  by  14,  is.  Id,  persheet.  Sashes  glazed, 
per  foot,  7^d.  Sky-lights  do.,  Gd.  (glass  any  size).  Sashes  and 
Frames  niiide  and  glazed,  cemplete,  per  foot.  Is.  5d.  Sashes 
and  Shop  Fronts,  modernized,  tlie  glas-s  nearly  equal  to  Plate, 
per  foot,  Is.  Gd.  Samples  forwarded  by  post.  Gas  Consumers, 
105.  Gd. ;  do.  Glasses,  25.  M.  ;  Lamp  do.,  3s.  dd.  ;  Shades,  SUs. 
per  dozen.  Diamonds  for  cutting  glass,  each,  lOs. — Ordei-s 
taken  for  Plate  Glass.  Samples  at  the  Warehouse.  Discount 
to  the  Trade. — W.  Cox,  Agent,  18,  Cronm-street.  Soho.  London 


SLATE  WORKS,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  following   Articles,  jnaiiufactured  in    Slate    for 
nortieuUural  purposes,  may  be  seen  iu  use  at  Worton  Cot- 
tage, upon  application  to  the  gardener  (Sundays  excepted.) 


Tank  Covers 
Cisterns 
Slieh-es 
Garden  Edging 


Bottoms  for  Frames 

Boxes  for  Balconies  andVeran- 

dahs 
OrangcTubs,Flo^verBoxes,&c. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


Edward  Beck  will  be  happj'  to  answer  any  inquii-ies,  either 
personally  or  by  post 

OT-WATfciR    APPARATUS     FOR    HEATING 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 

CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  prinei- 

pies,  and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 

EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subiect,  and  had  much  expei-ience  in  the  erection  oi 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E,  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Sorticultiu'al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
^awings  and  models,  at  272,  Ilolboi-n,  where  they  have  the 
•opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  vrorks,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
jnent  of  the  oven  move  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  bvo-ught 
before  the  public. 

p.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  ai-e  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
4;hey  beg  to  introduce  to  imblie  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  HouRes  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  see^n  at  their  Maiiu- 
•factory.  

STEPHENSON^Ind^'CO^  6l7  Or7cechiircl7-9tr^t, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  tlie  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  tlie  attention  of 
scientific  Ilorticulturiats  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houacs,  tbc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  a. s  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  tlues. 
8.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  reqne;^t  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  malting  their  Boilei's  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
■Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  wliich  are 
now  so  well  known,  aearceiy  require  description,  but  to  thoBe 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  a3  rufcrence  of  the  higheat  autliorlty  ;  or  they 
jnay  be  seen  at  most  of  the  NobHaty's  seals, and  principal 
yurseries  throughout  the  kinj^dum. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  infbnn  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  i-oqiiirc<l  fur  the  construction 
of  Horticnltuval  Building'!,  as  woll  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantag<-ous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisadiiig,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Wdrk,  &c.  ic» 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
othertropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
eurabers,  many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Burbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  he  seen  at  work  at  the  follovring  places  ; 
— Horticiitural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kcw ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbnry ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places, — 
130,  Fleets-street.  London. 


-(-Jrts<^ 


pOTTAM  &  HALLKN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  follo^ring  articles  for  the 
Garden,  ifcc.,atvery  low  prices,  viz.: — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Eirgines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedesta's  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Floorer  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  evei'y 
description  of  Wire  \York,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  ifcc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wh-e  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing, 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  wiSi  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
ley  Street,  Oxfori>  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
evei-y  information  may  be  obtained. 

BURBIDGE  ATJD  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATU15,  combining  Sylvestei^'s  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  infact,  thelaws  of  heatave  so  api.)lied; 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  consmnptiun  oi' 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as-  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  foi'warded,  upon  application,  detailing  particulars  and  prices 
at  130,  Fleet-street. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,!; 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 

ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ;  \ 

Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents,- 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRTOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  October  25. 


^nHE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
1  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT.  &c.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  reconmiended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  unifcrm  in  its  m«naK'n>ture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  thuse  great. dis- 
appointments "Which  fi'cquently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Gnano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  u?efiil  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  rec^uisitc 
to  procure  a  full  plant  envly  in  the  auturim.  Full  partriculars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  applicatiiSn.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  AtVioan  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the' best  quality. 
40,  ^fow  Bridg^-st.,  Blaekfi-iars.         B.  PtinsEE,  Secretary. 

DR.  LIEBIG'S  WHKAT  MANUUE.-.The  under^ 
signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  i^^ 
any  quantity,  Ttas  also  on  Stile,  GUANO  (w.arranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPEUPliOSPIIATE  of  L'lME,  EONE-B-UST,  SUT>- 
PHURIC  ACID,  WHEAT  BP.INE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  ami 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  Uno^^'n  value. 
Mabk  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Tl mines-street,  London. 
P.  S.— Agents  wanted  for  the  saleof  the  Wheat  EVme. 


^^K^tMPi?o^ 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on. 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  m*^ 
out  its  impurities.'] 

The  price  9t. 
bl.  10s.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
vei-y  to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  &,  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  ax>plieation. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  &c.,  Is.  dd.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  '  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulpliate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  waiTauted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriavs-road. 

GYPSUM  FOR  MANURE,,  prepared  by  tlie  only 
method  which  vrill  ensure  its  success  for  Agricultural 
purposes,  by  NEWTON  &  PECS,  Wilmington  Woeks,  Hull. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  its  application  and  full 
particulars  as  to  its  uses  as  a  fertilizer,  wth  numerous  cases  of 
its  surprising  effects,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-paid  letter  containing  Thre'e  Postage  Stamps. 

LH^UID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN, 

I^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  andthe'ease  with  wdiich  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden.  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  DistiUers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  pm-poscs. 

The  Trade  supplied  on   advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEE   Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


RAMS  FOR  RAISING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  faU  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  iu  u-on,  wliich 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for  ^^»M 
ages.       A    Ram    and    Fountain  ^^^^"fJJ^ 

Jets    fixed   on   the  premises  for  ^^'  -  — 

inspection.     Every  kind   of  Garden   and   other  Pumps,    Well 
Engines,  Baths,  &c.     Houses,  *kc.  heated  by  Hot  water. 

HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  -MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN- 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &e.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Slachine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  m^aking  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
madeby  merely  changing  the  die,  ^vhieh  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii-es  but  few  hands,  ^iz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1  inch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1|  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
H        „  „         3,000  I  2^        „  „         3,200 

%*  See-Letter  of  T-liomaa  Law  H-od^s,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tioTifi  of  the  Royal  A^ic-ulttiral  Sbciety  of  England,"  page  5&3, 
Port  2,  vol.  3. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  ati-frn  the  dping-sheds,  so  that  it 
req'uires  no  extra  boys  ttj  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying,  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  mouths  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Ci-anbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Matihine  includes  fi-ee  use  of  it. 


'J TESTIMONIALS  op  APPROVAL.— We  are  daily 
■S-  receiving  vnsoli<-tfcd  testimonials  in  favour  of  DINGLE'S 
HAND  DIBBLING  MACHINE.  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  received  by  this  morning's  post  fi-om  Edward  Horner, 
Esq.,  of  Iver,  nearUxbridge,  whosays  : — "  I  have  received  your 
Hand  Dibbler, -and  am  muck  pleased  "with  it.  I  send  Post- 
office  order  for  31."  10s.,  and  desire  you  Will  forward  another 
Immediately."     ■ 

All  who  have  used  it  speak  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
of  approbation. ---^W.  E.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Pl,-\nnouth,  Oct.  25. 


QEED  WHEAT.— Mr.  ROBERT  BEMAN,  of  Don- 
*^  nijigfon,  near  Stow-on-tlie-Wold,  Gloucestershire,  having 
been  a  gi-bwer  of  upwards  of  350  acres  of  Wheat  for  several 
years  past,  has  thiiught  it  good  policy  to  plant  everj-  variety  of 
Wheat  {upon  a  small  scale)  that  he  could  procure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  i^electing  the  best  and  most  productive  sorts,  cnnse- 
qucntlv  be  Can  with  confidence  recommend  the  WHITFIELD 
RED  STRAW,  WHITE,  RED  CLUSTER,  BROUN'S  TEN- 
PvOWBP,  and  CLOVER'S  RED,  as  possessing  those  desirable 
qualities.  Price  Zl.  per  quarter.  If  Jess  than  a  quarter  ia 
ordered,  10s.  per  btfiilleL^^JSa'eltsmftrkeiato  order,  2s.  each. 


43.— 1845.] THE 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  and  CO.,  have  still  on 
hand  a  large  Stock  of  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  and 
as  the  season  is  passing,  they  offer  thorn  at  the  following  low 
prices : — 

Fine  named  Hyacinths  ..        ,.55.  Gd.  per  doz. 

Fine  mixed  do 2      0  „ 

Fine  mixed  Early  Tulips        ..         ..10  ,, 

Fine  mixed  double  do  •  •        ..10  ,, 

Fine  douljle  Anemones  . .        . .    6      0  per  lb. 

Fine  double  Ranunculuses    . ,        . .    5      0  per  100. 

Fine  mi,\od  Ixias  1       0  per  doz. 

Fine  mixed  Crocus         1       G  per  100. 

Fine  mixed  Iris  Anglica  . .         . .     1      0  per  doz. 

All  other  Idnds  of  Roots  equally  moderate. 
"Union  Road  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Oct.  25. 

LA  REINE.— This  splendid  PERPETUAL  ROSE, 
which  was  introduced  in  autumn,  18-13,  has  proved  itself 
this  season  to  be  the  finest  ever  yet  raised. 

R.  B.  BIRCHAM,  Uedeniiam  Rosary,  Bungay,  Sufpole, 
l)cgs  to  state  that  ho  has  upwards  of  2U00  good  plants  worked 
Xipon  stems  varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet ;  also 
aoveral  buudi-ed  strong  dwarf  plants  (own  roots)  bedded  out, 
B,.  B.  B.  will  be  happy  to  supply  Nurserymen  and  Florists  with 
the  above  upon  advantageous  terms  per  dozen,  or  half  dozen 
plants.  He  h.is  also  a  large  stock  of  PERSIAN  YELLOW 
■felLLIET  PARFAIT,  SOLPATERK.E,  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMASON,  <tc.  &c.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  including  the 
most  Select  Roses  in  cultivation,  will  be  forwarded  upon  pre- 
paid apphcation.  All  orders  carefully  executed,  and  forwarded 
to  London  by  the  Norwich  Railway,  carriage  paid. 

A  remittance  or  refei-ence  is  respectfully  requested  from  all 
-unkaown  correspondents. — Hedenham  Rosai^,  Oct.  25. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  TUB  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 
Monday,        Nov.  3— Entomological  .        i        .        .        8  P.M. 

_  ,  <  HorcioiilturAl  .        .        .        .       s  p  u. 

ToesoAV,         -    i  \  [.iooshn 8  ,.„. 

Friday,  —     7  -  Bntitoicftl 8  p.m. 

Saturday,      —     8— Roy^l  Botanic 4  p.m. 


We  have  to  state  that  Government  has  instituted 
an  enquiry  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Po- 
tato Disease  iu  Ireland.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
and  Pr.oFESSou  Lindley  have  proceeded  to  Ireland 
to  assist  in  thisenquirj',  at  ths  desire  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Such  an  otficial  recog-nition  of  that  formid- 
able visitation,  which  we  had  the  melancholy  duty 
of  being  the  first  to  annouuce  as  having  manifested 
itself  in  Ireland  (p.  G-23,  Sept.  1.3),  renders  all  fur- 
ther details  of  its  progress  superfluous.  It  matters 
little  now  whether  we  were  right  in  laying  the  loss 
of  the  Potato  crop  at  five-sixths.  It  is,  at  least,  cer- 
tain, that  the  injury  is  of  the  most  extensive  de- 
scription. We  believe  our  estimate  to  have  been 
too  low,  but  at  any  rate  no  question  can  bo  enter- 
'  tained  of  the  mischief  being  such  as  to  e.vcite  the 
serious  alarm  of  the  most  powerful  and  sagacious  of 
European  governments. 

Since  our  last  we  have  received  all  the  Numbers 
of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Institute"  up  to  Sept. 
22,  inclusive;  a  pamphlet  on  the  Potato  disease,  by 
Professor  Morren  ;  some  Continental  papers,  and 
numerous  private  communications.  From  the  mass 
of  matter  we  extract  what  seems  to  be  of  most  im- 
portance, premising  that  in  all  practical  points  we 
find  our  own  views  adopted  by  those  whose  opinions 
are  most  entitled  to  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  fitness  of  decayed  Po- 
tatoes for  food.  Upon  that  point  there  is  the  most 
positive  information.  That  Potatoes  actually  putrid 
are  unfit  for  food  is  certain.  But  the  number  of 
tubers  in  that  state  is  at  present  inconsiderable  ; 
the  large  mass  of  the  crop  has  the  brown  gangrene 
of  the  surface,  which  gradually  pierces  to  the 
centre.  A  curious  and  sufficiently  practical  expe- 
liment  as  to  the  possibility  of  eating  such  Potatoes 
without  danger  has  been  tried  by  M.  Bonjean,  of 
Chambery,  who  states  in  the  Monde,  a  French 
newspaper  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pigg,. 
of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich),  that  he  has  been  living 
almost  exclusively  for  three  consecutive  days  upon 
bad  Potatoes,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  re- 
fuse. M.  BoNJEAN  states  as  follows  : — "  In  order  to 
determine  the  question  with  regard  to  the  danger 
of  eating  the  affected  Potatoes,  I  had  none  of  the 
injured  portions  cut  away  from  the  tubers,  on  w  hich 
I  lived  almost  exclusively  for  three  whole  days, 
during  which  time  I  eat  8  lbs.  with  butter  in  soup, 
or  simply  cooked  in  water,  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience,  except  slight  indigestion,  a 
symptom  which  would  probably  not  have  ma- 
nifested itself  if  the  spoiled  portions  had  been 
previously  removed.  Further,  I  have  drank 
in  the  morning  fasting,  a  glass,  about  8  oz.,  of 
water,  in  which  5  lbs.  of  putrid  tubers  had  been 
boiled  ;  it  was  yellowish-brown,  turbid,  and  thick, 
but  not  viscous,  of  a  slightly  disagreeable  smell  and 
nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  bitterness  which  remained 
on  the  palate  for  an  hour.  I  found  no  other  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  from  this  liquid  except  a  dis- 
agreeable heat  oppressing  the  chest,  for  about  two 
hours.  My  two  clerks  and  servant,  observing  that 
I  felt  no  repugnance  in  eating  these  Potatoe.i,  and 


that  no  inconvenience  resulted,  followed  my  ex- 
ample next  day,  and  were  nothing  worse.  After 
stating  the  above  facts,  I  hope  the  diseased  Pota- 
toes will  no  longer  be  considered  poisonous,  nor  in 
any  degree  dangerous  when  the  decayed  portions 
are  removed.  Anxious  to  know  whether  it  was 
possible  to  save  the  sound  portions  of  the  tubers 
for  use,  I  collected  100  lbs.  of  such  as  were  partially 
affected,  from  which  I  had  the  unsound  portions  com- 
pletely removed.  After  this  operation  there  remained 
73  lbs.  of  sound  pieces,  which  I  find  as  good  to  use  as 
the  finest  of  those  exposed  for  sale.  Hence,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Potatoes  that  are  thrown  away, 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  ;  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if  my  experiments  and  observations  tend  to 
preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  aliment,  so  pre- 
cious for  the  poor,  and  of  which  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  deprived  by  fatal  prejudices. — M.  J.  Bon- 
jean,  de  C/iambery." 

The  next  point  is  the  mode  of  storing  the  crop. 
The  universal  opinion  is,  that  the  only  practicable 
means  of  effecting  this  is  by  trusting  to  dryness, 
which  is  precisely  what  we  have  recommended  from 
the  beginning.  The  manner  of  securing  a  sufficient 
degree  of  dryness  is  different  :  but  all  agree  in  dry- 
ness being  essential,  and  this  must  be  so  when  we 
consider  that  all  the  crop  is  more  or  less  charged 
with  water,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  plants 
would  have  lost  iu  the  ordinary  bourse  of  growth. 
Drying  in  dark  chambers  well  ventilated— by  means 
of  a  sprinkling  of  lime — by  dry  earth  interspersed 
among  the  tubers,  are  methods  that  have  their  ad- 
vocates. We  hold  to  the  latter,  as  being  upon  the 
whole  the  best  plan  ;  first,  because  it  is  easiest,  and 
more  especially  because  the  disease  is  certainly  con- 
tagious ;  that  we  have  ascertained  by  the  following 
direct  experiment:  several  sacks  of  apparently 
sound  Bread-fruit  Potatoes,  10  days  since,  were 
placed  in  a  dry  stable,  and  covered  with  mats,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  whether  they  could  be  so 
kept.  On  uncovering  them,  a  large  proportion 
were  already  exhibiting  the  mouldy  appearance 
which  invariably  accompanies  the  disease.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  air  is  impregnated 
with  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  ;  that  whenever 
it  falls  upon  a  decaying  or  injured  surface 
it  takes  root,  provided  the  vitality  of  the 
tuber  is  low  ;  that  the  vitality  of  all  Potatoes  from 
diseased  districts  is  low  this  year ;  that  moreover 
they  are  all  more  or  less  injured  (necessarily)  in 
the  operation  of  digging,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  all  offer  a  favourable  situation  in  which  the 
fungus  can  propagate  itself.  Now,  if  Potatoes  are 
placed  in  dry  rooms,  or  packed  in'  any  other  nay 
so  as  to  allow  air  to  circulate  among  them,  the 
seed  of  the  fungus  will  reach  tliem. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the 
course  to  be  taken  with  the  seed  for  next  year.  It 
is  clear  from  the  following  very  important  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  autumn 
planting  answers  perfectly.  We  should,  therefore, 
adopt  that  mode  of  cultivation  at  once. 

COMPARATIVE  PRODDCE  OF  AUTUMN  AND  SPEINS- 
I>LANTED  POTATOES. 
Your  Number  for  November  last  contained  the  detail 
of  an  experiment  which  I  made  last  year  on  tlie  growth 
and  produce  of  Potatoes  planted  in  October  and  iu  April, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  plot  planted  iu  April 
on  the  same  land,  and  with  the  same  manure  as  the 
other  planted  in  October,  gave  86  loads  per  acre,  the 
seed  having  been  from  large  Potatoes  cut  in  two,  and 
that  planted  in  October,  with  the  like  seed,  gave  111 
loads,  whereas  small  Potatoes  planted  whole  iu  October, 
gave  100  loads. 

In  October  last  I  prepared  my  land,  and  planted  my 
Potatoes  in  drill  rov,'s  of  30  inches  width,  applying  fold- 
yard  manure  below  the  sets,  but  leaving  three  rows  un- 
planted  for  each  intermediate  month  between  October 
and  April  inclusive.  The  land  is  a  sti-ong  loam,  except 
at  the  upper  end,  where  it  touched  for  a  few  yards  upon 
clay,  iu  which  the  Potatoes  failed  to  a  great  extent  in 
all  the  plantings.  At  the  low  end  of  the  rows,  the  laud 
is  good  and  perfectly  uniform.  The  manure  and  treat- 
ment of  all  was  alike  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  the 
times  of  planting.  This  year  I  did  not  apply  guano  in 
the  spring  as  detailed  in  the  experiments  of  last  year. 
None  of  the  Potatoes  have  been  affected  by  disease,  but 
the  earliest  planted  showed' the  greatest  strength  and 
vigour  in  the  stems,  although  there  were  occasional  va- 
cancies in  the  rows.  The  land  was  all  drilled  up  iu  Oc- 
tober, at  which  time  the  largest  part  was  planted. 
Three  rows  more  were  dunged  and  planted  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  end  of  November,  and  three  iu  the  end  of 
December.  In  January  and  February  the  weather  was 
so  bad,  and  the  frost  so  hard,  that  no  planting  could 
be  accomplished.  Three  rows  more  were  planted  early 
in  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  at  the  usual 
time  of  planting  in  April. 

The  Potatoes  have  been  taken  up  within  the  last 
three  days,  and  to  test  the  comparative  produce  of  the 
several  pl.antings,  my  man  began  at  the  low  end  of  the 
rows  and  dug  onwards  till  he  had  filled  a  sack  which 
contains  10  stones  weight.  The  contents,  however,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  B.ame  sack  was  used  for  all. 


The  average  length  of  the  drill  rows  required  to  fill  the 
sack — 

Of  October  plauting,  was  SO.yards, 

Of  November        „  32     „ 

Of  December        ,,  32     „' 

Of  March  „  -44      ;, 

Of  April  „  16      „ 

which  leaves  to  the  October  planting  an  increase  of  one- 
third  over  that  of  April,  a  result  not  very  difi'erent  from 
that  of  la-st  year,  in  which  the  quantities  were  111  to 
8().  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  does  not  much 
signify  at  what  period  in  the  winter  Potatoes  are 
planted,  provided  the  land  be  free  and  dry,  and  the 
weather  suitable  for  working  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  loss  of  power  is  sustained  by  allowing  the  seed  to  re- 
main in  pits  till  the  spring,  under  a  slow  process  of  vege- 
tation, when,  before  being  used  in  the  field,  conbiderable 
shoots  have  already  been  put  fordi,  wasting  the  uourish- 
meut  which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  plant  in  its  early 
growth,  and  before  it  begins  to  derive  its  support  from 
the  sod,  A  few  more  such  experinieata  m.ay  tend  stUl 
further  to  elucidate  this  important  subject. — John  Greff, 
Dilston  House,  Oct,  16. 

If  small  sound  Potatoes,  or  such  as  are  very  slightly 
affected,  arc  now  exposed  to  the  light,  they  will 
rapidly  become  green,  and  their  vitality  will  be  so 
much  raised  as  probably  to  enable  them  to  resist 
all  decay.  If  such  greened  tubers  are  cut  into  sets, 
they  should  bo  sprinkled  with  powdered  lime,  or 
otherwise  dried  by  exposure  to  air  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  planted.  Of  course,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  everything  is  new,  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  affirm  that  this  process  will  be  effectual. 
But  it  holds  out  so  good  a  prospect  of  success,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  immediate 
adoption.  It  has,  also,  this  advantage;  that  if  it 
should  fail,  Potato-fields  can  be  again  planted  in 
the  spring. 

It  will  be  well  to  select  for  the  crop  new  ground, 
and  if  possible  high  dry  situations.  But,  while  we 
state  this,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  we  have  no 
confidence  in  its  necessit3\  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  if  sound  seed  is  used,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  mischief  appearing  another  year. 

After  giving  this  subject  the  most  serious  attention, 
we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the  pecuUar  circumstances 
of  the  season,  that  is  to  say,  to  atmospheric  causes, 
and  to  nothing-  else ;  that  the  mischief  produced  by 
the  mildew  fungus  is  quite  a  secondary  circumstance, 
although  probably  a  serious  aggravation  of  the  ori- 
ginal mischief;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  it  hereafter,  unless  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions should  occur. 


One  of  the  most  important  things  now  to  be 
thought  of  is  the  utilisation,  as  our  neighbours  call 
it,  of  the  decaying  portion  of  the  Potato  Crop. 
To  save  that  is  hopeless,  and  we  believe  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  communit}'  can  do  nothing  wiser 
than  to  grate  their  Potatoes  down,  and  save  the 
flour.  The  last  difficulty  about  that  process  is  the 
most  convenient  machine  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  machine-makers  seem  incapable  of 
devising  any  cheap  apparatus,  others  have  turned 
their  attention  to  that  point,  and  we  have  now  to 
produce  a  plan  with  which  one  of  our  correspondents, 
signing  himself  "  R.  J.,"  has  favoured  us,  and 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  machine  we  had  pre- 
viously made,  after  several  trials,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  form  best  adapted  to  the  object  in  view. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  round  wooden  roller 
covered  with  tin  plate,  punched  full  of  holes  like  a 
common  grater,  placed  in  a  bos  or  hopper,  and 
made  to  turn  round  by  means  of  a  handle.  Our 
correspondent  in  his  letter  says  : — 

"  With  this  simple  machine  I  can  grate  a  peck  of 
Potatoes  in  fiv«  minutes,  whereas  with  the  hand- 
grater  it  would  require  an  hour  or  more.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  partly-decayed  Potatoes,  and  I  have 
;?  or  4  pecks  ground  every  night,  and  have  a  quan- 
tity of  the  finest  flour  any  one  need  desire." 

A  machine  of  this  kind  is  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  costs  comparatively  little.  -  A  very  good 
one  may  be  made  in  two  days,  and  need  not  cost 
more  than  8«.  or  10s.,  of  sufficient  size  to  grate 
about  half  a  ton  of  Potatoes  per  day.  We  shall, 
therefore,  now  give  our  readers  a  few  practical 
hints  as  to  the  mode  of  making  these  machines. 

The  first  thing  wanted  is  a  wooden  roller  or 
drum,  about  8  inches  wide  and  1  foot  across  ;  this 
may  bo  made  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood  ;  but  it 
is  less  likely  to  split  or  warp  if  made  by  joining 
together  four  or  five  round  disks  of  two-inch  plank, 
placing  the  pieces  alternately  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood  at  right  angles.  "The  disks  roust  be 
carefully  and  accurately  cut;  each  must  have  a 
hole  about  one  inch  square  cut  iu  the  centre,  and 
when  the  several  disks  are  joined  together,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  holes  all  fit  together  well,  so 
that  when  an  iron-bar  is  passed  through  them  for  an 
axis,  the  drum  may  run  true  and  smooth.  A  piece 
of  iron  about  an  inch  square,  and  rather  more  than  a 
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'oot  long,  is  then  tightly  fitted  through  the  hole  in 
the  drum,  the  ends  of  the  bar  having  been  previ- 
ously hammered  round,  and  a  handle  or  winch  fitted 
on  at  the  one  end.     The  grater  is  made  out  of  three 
sheets  of  thick  tin-plate,  which  are  cut  to  the  requi- 
site size,  punched  full  of  holes,  and  then  fastened 
to    the    drum    with    tin-tacks.        The     tin-plates, 
■when  cut   to    the    right    size,    are    placed    on  a 
deal    board    as   free   as  possible  from  knots  ;  the 
places  for  the  holes  are  then  marked  by   scratch- 
ing   lines     across     the     plates     both    lengthways 
and  breadthways,  with  a  sharp  nail,  at  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
apart.     Wherever  the  lines  cress,  a  hole  is  to  be 
punched.     The  lines  are  so  to  be  drawn,  that  the 
rows  of  holes  shall  not  be  parallel  with  the  sides  of 
the  plate  ;  then  in  scratching  the  first  line,  let  it  be 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  at  one 
end,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  same  edge 
at  the  other  end  ;  and  let  the  same  rule  be  followed 
in  drawing  the  cross  lines ;  if  this  be  done,  when  the 
plates  are  fixed  on  the  drum,  the  rows  of  holes  will 
go  spirally  round  the  drum,  and  each  hole  or  burr 
will  make  a  distinct  cut  from  the  one  just  before  it. 
The  holes  may  be  punched  with  a  nail  or  any  sharp 
piece  of  iron  ;  an  old  bradawl  filed  to  a  three-sided 
point  does  exceedingly  well  ;  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  burr  of  coursedependson  the  shape  and  size  ofthe 
punch,  and  the  force  with    which  it  is  hammered 
through  the  tin  plate.    When  all  the  holes  are  made, 
the  plate  is  easily  separated  from  the  board  on  which 
it  has  been  punched,  and  is  then  fastened  on  to  the 
drum.     A  box  is  next  to  be  made,  in  shape  like  the 
box  of  a  grindstone,  large  enough  to  hold  the  drum, 
but  without  any  bottom  ;  holes  are  cut  in  the  sides 
for  the  round  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  drum  to  pass 
through  them,  care  being  taken  in  fitting  it  in,  to 
see  that  it  turns  smooth  and  true.     Another  plate 
of  tin  having  only  two  rows  of  holes  punched  in  it 
is  then  fastened  to  a  board  as  wide  as  the  drum,  and 
fixed  in  the  box  so  that  its  row  of  burrs  nearly  touch 
the  side  of  the  drum,  in  fact  the  nearer  the  better, 
so  long  as  the  burrs  on  the  drum  and  those  on  the 
plate  do  not  catch  when  the  former  is  turned  round. 
For  practical  purposes  the  machine  is  then  com- 
plete, it  will  work  more  smoothly  if  a  heavy  iron 
wheel  is  fastened  on  to  the  end  ofthe  axis,  but  this 
is  not  necessary,  it  will  also  work  better  for  the 
stream  of  water  described  by  "  R.  J.,"  but  this  also 
may  bo  done  without ;  when  the  drum  gets  clogged 
with  fibrous  pulp,  a  little  water  poured  over  the 
drum  causes  it  to  cut  better  ;  and   when    several 
Potatoes  choke  up  the  cutting  part  so  that  the  drum 
goes  round  without  grating  them,  it  may  at  once  be 
set  right  by  turning  the  drum  backwards  a  quarter 
of  a  turn,  after  which  the  operation  of  grating  goes 
on  well  Egain,  as  before. 


No.  1  represents  ahopper,  across  Tvhich,  under  the  cock,  5,  is  a 
email  tin  trough  with  holes  along  the  bottom,  which  must  be 
kept  constantly  full,  so  as  to  let  a  stream  of  water  play  across 
the  roller,  otherwise  I  find  it  chokes  up  and  will  not  work  ; 
2,  a  wooden  roller,  10  inches  diameter,  with  a  punched  tin- 
plate  nailed  all  round  like  a  grater,  the  finer  the  better  ;  3,  a 
box  for  water  ;  4,  a  shoot  to  convey  the  pulp  into  a  tub,  after 
which  it  is  strained  and  repeatedly  washed. 

We  have  been  thus  minute,  in  order  that  any  one 
may  be  enabled  to  make  such  a  machine,  and  in 
reply  to  the  numerous  questions  which  meet  us 
from  all  quarters,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  grating 
Potatoes.  The  grater  now  described,  does  its  work 
well  and  completely,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  some  of  the  more  expensive  contrivances 
sold  by  agricultural  machine-makers. 


NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  relative  to  the  New 

Pelargoniums  which  are  to  be  sent  out  in  the  present 

j»       season,  or  in  the  spring  of  1846,  I  subjoin  a  few  notes 

■rtil  Vtipon  those  flowers,  specimens  of  which  have  appeared 

•''7?,    at  the  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  during  the  past 

season.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  remarks  do  not  apply 

to  the  seedlings   of  the  present  year,  but  to  flowers 

whose  good  qualities  have  been  proved  by  their  having 

been  exhibited  as  specimens  during  a  second  season. 

j^   Rosy  Circle  (Beck's) — Fresh  rosy  colour,  dark,  well 


defined  spot,  good  round  stiff  flower,  profuse  bloomer, 
and  constant. 

Mvstee  (Beck's) — Handsome  large  flower,  ground- 
colour delicate  warm  pink,  with  a  steady  purple  maroon 
blotch,  good  habit,  and  free  bloomer. 

Duchess  of  Leinster  (Gaines's)— Clear  bright  flower, 
orange-pink  under-petals,  witli  a  dash  of  scarlet  in  the 
top  ones,  free  bloomer,  and  very  smooth. 

Arabella  (Beck's) — A  beautiful  flower,  with  white 
centre,  ground-colour  warm  rosy  pink,  deep  blotch  on 
the  top  petals,  softening  into  crimson,  free  bloomer,  good 
habit,  and  constant. 

Orion  (Foster's) — Splendid  upper  petals,  with  dark 
maroon  blotch,  and  a  narrow  well-defined  edge,  of 
rosy  scarlet;  lower  petals  crimson  scarlet,  long  and  nar- 
row in  proportion  to  the  upper  ones,  which  are  broad 
and  of  fine  shape  ;  though  deficient  in  form,  the  extra- 
ordinary colour  of  this  flower  will  cause  it  to  maintain 
a  situation  in  every  fine  collection,  till  some  fortunate 
grower  produces  the  same  colours,  combined  with  a 
more  perfect  form. 

Juno  (Beck's). — A  glowing  flower,  with  upper  petals 
of  a  carmine  colour,  and  distinct  edge  ;  the  lower  petals 
are  rosy  scarlet,  and  in  good  proportion  with  tlie  upper 
ones  ;  sportive,  and  occasionally  throws  a  blind  shoot. 
It  was  shown  very  fine  during  the  season. 

Desdemona  (Beck's). — A  striking  flower,  from  the 
great  contrast  between  the  upper  petals,  which  are  a 
rich  maroon,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  pink,  and 
the  lower  ones,  which  are  a  pinkish  white,  terminating 
in  a  white  centre  ;  good  habit,  free  bloomer,  and  con- 
stant.    This  flower  has  an  inclination  to  twist. 

Pearl  (Catleugh's). — A  white  flower,  of  good  shape, 
free  from  any  pink  tinge.  The  upper  petals  have  a 
sma.ll,  well-defined  crimson  spot ;  whites  being  scarce, 
this  is  a  very  desirable  flower. 

Isabella  (Becli's). — Delicate  warm  pink  under-petals, 
uniform  in  colour,  short  and  well-rounded  ;  top-petals, 
deep  bright  maroon,  softening  evenly  to  the  edge,  which 
is  of  a  warm  pink,  similar  to  the  under-petals.  Free 
bloomer  and  good  in  habit. 

Othello  (Beck's). — A  flower  of  novel  character  ;  the 
upper  petals  of  a  deep  even  purple  colour,  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  margin  of  a  rosy  tint  ;  under-petals  of  an 
even  rosy  purple  colour.  Close  habit,  and  not  an  abundant 
bloomer. 

Sunset  (Beck's). — Rather  small,  but  bright  and  at- 
tractive ;  top-petals  of  a  peculiar  bright^  maroon,  bor- 
dered with  pink  ;  bottom-petals,  uniform  fight  salmon 
colour.     Free  bloomer,  good  in  habit,  but  sportive. 

Gulnare  (M'Cormack's). — A  flower  with  light  rosy 
under  petals,  white  centre,  and  dark  top  petals  with  a 
narrow  rim  of  pink. 

Bellona   (Beck's) A  flower   of  much  richness   of 

colour  and  good  substance,  rosy  purple  lower  petals, 
the  upper  ones  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  a  border  of 
rosy  crimson,  curiously  stout  habit,  and  free  bloomer. 

Klarc  Antony  (Beck's).  —  To  deep-coloured  top 
petals,  bordered  by  a  narrow  rim  of  light  rose,  are 
united  bottom  ones  of  light  rosy  pink  ;  in  the  centre  of 
each  is  a  purplish  spot ;   good  habit  and  free  bloomer. 

Titus  (Hoyle's). — A  well-formed  flower,  rosy  under 
petals,  with  light  centre,  dark  rich  velvety  upper  petals, 
with  a  distinct  margin  of  bright  rosy  carmine ;  good 
in  habit  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Zenobia  (Beck's).- — A  very  attractive  flower,  but  de- 
fective in  its  general  form,  the  lower  petals  being  too 
pointed.  Its  novelty  consists  in  its  massive  mulberry 
spot  on  the  upper  petals,  margined  with  rose  ;  centre 
white,  lower  petals  delicate  pink,  profuse  bloomer,  and 
good  habit. 

Margaret  (Beck's). — A  small  smooth  good-shaped 
maroon-coloured  flower  ;  profuse  bloomer.  The  lower 
petals  flat,  pink ;  the  margin  on  the  upper  ones  is  of 
a  bright  tint. 

Hector  (Cock's). — A  good  sized,  lively,  bright,  rosy- 
coloured  flower,  with  a  pure  white  centre  ;  a  constant 
and  free  bloomer  ;  sits  well,  but  is  rather  thin. 

Favorita  (Beck's). — This  flower  is  inferior  to  Foster's 
Favourite,  but  sufficiently  like  it  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 
Its  good  quality  consists  in  its  constancy  ;  and,  from  its 
habit  of  growth  and  bloom,  it  is  desirable  for  either  the 
private  stage  or  exhibition  table. 

Sultana  (Foster's). — Body  colour  orange,  with  a 
dark  spot  on  the  upper  petals,  which  have  a  strong 
mixture  of  scarlet ;  very  smooth  and  constant ;  and  a 
profuse  bloomer. 

Queen  Philippa  (Garth's) A  large  rosy  flower,  of 

considerable  substance,  and  fine  habit. — * 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

"  Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  liigh  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught. 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits. 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spado  or  plough  he  caught. 
Forth  calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught." 

Castle  of  Imlolence. 
Most  men  have  felt  a  momentary  blush  of  shame 
when  asked  to  defend  pursuits  which  administer  more 
to  taste  and  refinement  than  to  pecuniary  profit.  In 
this  mercantile  coantry,  one  is  often  tempted  to  repu- 
diate occupations  which  give  health  to  the  body  or  im- 
provement to  the  mind,  because  the  sordid  deride  them. 
In  this  respect  the  world  has  not  improved  since  Greece 
was  pre-eminent  in  civilisation,  for  I  presume  her  sons 
loved  nature  and  cultivated  art  for  their  own  sakes, 
without  being  required  to  demonstrate  their  bearing  on 
the*  acquisition  of  money.  Englishmen  should  guard 
against  this  lower  use  of  the  cui  bono  argument,  and 
concede  that  a  man  may  be  honourably  and  profitably 
employed  without  having  the  slightest  reference  to  the 


increase  of  his  substance.  In  the  sweet  season  of  in- 
fancy, when  the  laws  of  nature  refuse  to  succumb  to- 
conventional  notions,  who  will  deny  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  pursuits  which  have  not  the  remotest  re- 
lation to  pelf  ? 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  for  some  years  the- 
movements  of  a  Horticultural  Society  in  a  flourishing 
country-town,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  this  habit  of  estimating  everything  by  its  pecu- 
niary return.  A  scheme  for  a  gas-house,  a  railroad,  or  a 
town-hall  is  eagerly  embraced,  because  each  will  yield, 
perhaps,an  interest  for  the  money  invested  j  but  a  horticul- 
tural society  is  placed  in  a  different  category.  It  is  true- 
its  shows  are  attractive  ;  that  fellow-townsmen  find  their- 
harmony  promoted  by  its  meetings  ;  that  a  taste  for  the 
innocent  and  the  beautiful  is  fostered  by  its  influence  ;. 
that  the  labouring  classes  are  taken  from  low  and  in- 
jurious pleasures  by  its  exertions— all  this  is  conceded  j. 
but  there  is  no  money  return,  except  to  the  successful 
candidates  for  prizes,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  warmly 
espoused.  A  few  kindred  spirits  by  dint  of  influence 
and  careful  canvassing  get  up  a  subscription  list  sufficient 
to  keep  the  society  in  existence,  but  a  conviction  is- 
always  forced  upon  its  promoters,  that  a  love  of  garden- 
ing has  yet  to  be  formed,  and  that  nature's  beauties, 
although  praised,  are  thought  worthy  very  little  time^ 
attention,  or  money. 

Now  the  situation  of  this  Horticultural  Society  wiil 
illustrate  my  meaning  when  I  say  that  the  amateur- 
gardener  feels  a  momentary  blush  when  called  upon  to 
defend  his  pursuits.  The  possessor  of  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground  would  never  have  this  feeling,  for  no  one  would 
laugh  at  him  for  his  expensive  tastes,  associated  as  they: 
are  with  high  life  and  with  wealth.  But  the  owner  of  a 
garden  a  few  yards  square,  to  which  he  devotes  his- 
mornings  and  evenings,  often  becomes  sport  to  the- 
thoughtless  for  his  attachment  to  his  humble  Flora.  In 
his  heart  he  knows  that  he  is  right,  for  he  feels  en- 
nobled by  his  blameless  occupation  ;  but  he  is  often  at 
a  loss  to  defend  himself  against  the  bluster  of  ignorance,- 
and  the  heartlessness  of  mere  money-makers.  WJren  a 
friend  says,  "  Your  Cabbages  must  cost  you  a  shilling 
a-piece,  if  your  labour  is  taken  into  account ;  and  your 
Roses,  judged  by  the  same  rule,  are  each  worth  half-a-- 
crown,"  and  evidently  thinks  he  has  employed  an  irre- 
fragable argumentl  the  modest  cultivator  scarcely 
knows  how  to  retaliate.  The  fact  is,  it  is  difficult  to- 
balance  taste  against  the  want  of  it,  or  mental  pleasures 
against  such  as  are  more  sordid  ;  and  if  I  can  assist  the- 
amateur  in  defending  himself  and  confuting  bis  antago- 
nist, I  shall  probably  be  of  service  to  him.  It  is  welL 
for  the  judgment  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  heart,,- 
and  to  be  able  to  show  a  good  reason  for  the  love  of 
gardening  and  flowers. 

Perhaps  my  advice  and  reasoning  may  be  better- 
received  if,  in  a  slight  autobiographical  sketch,  I  can 
establish  a  claim  to  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  which  I  write.  I  am  then,  like  thousands  of 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  an  Amateur 
Gardener.  My  practice  in  this  art  dates  back  as  far  as 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  in  the  suburbs  of  Londort 
I  had  a  little  plot  in  the  garden  of  my  father,  macie 
little  hotbeds  of  his  stable  manure,  and  gloried  in  the 
production  of  a  pungent  Radish  or  an  abortive  Cucum- 
ber. Ignorant  country  people  may  sneer  at  the  mistakes 
of  cockneys  as  to  rural  pursuits  ;  but  who  can  disparage- 
with  justice  their  love  ofgardeuingand  flowers  ?  The  Mig- 
nonette in  a  broken  pan,  or  a  Hyacinth  in  a  blacking- 
bottle,  which  may  be  seen  in  London's  dai-kest  streets,  and 
the  Ward's  cases  in  the  dramng-rooms  of  its  wealthier- 
citizens,  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  the  floral  tastes  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  ;  and  I  can  testify  that,  la 
ray  boyish  days,  a  love  of  gardening  filled  the  hearts  of 
multitudes  of  urchins  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells. 
Since  that  time,  my  occupations  have  been  tliose  of  the 
wits,  not  of  the  hands.  At  one  period,  an  engrossing 
affection  for  literary  pursuits  threatened  my  health,  and 
rendered  a  return  to  the  recreations  of  childhood  neces- 
sary as  the  means  of  securing  a  right  mental  and  bodily 
state,  mens  sana,  in  corpore  sano.  I  took  to  gardening 
with  a  heartiness  and  love  which  made  its  labours  plea- 
sant, and  its  successes  delightful.  Many  persons  will, 
tell  you  they  love  flowers,  who  love  only  to  look  at  them, 
but  would  rather  see  them  die  than  give  them  a  re- 
potting, or  even  a  careful  watering.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant did  not  pursue  the  craft  in  this  way.  He  endured 
the  labour,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  triumph  of  success. 
The  preparation  of  a  Ranunculus  bed  in  the  winter 
season  ;  the  turning  over  the  soil  again  and  again,  that 
the  whole  might  be  mellowed  by  the  frost  j  the  back- 
aching  work  of  planting  in  February;  the  pressing  down- 
the  soil  around  every  individual  plant  as  it  appeared, 
above  ground  ;  all  this  I  have  done,  and  been  amply 
rewarded  by  the  exercise  itself,  but  especially  when,  :n 
the  month  of  June,  my  bed  has  developed  the  match- 
less charms  of  these  delicate  eleves  of  Ligbtbody  and- 
Tyso. 

In  these  pursuits  health  has  been  secured,  and  peace 
of  mind  promoted.  A  hard  ride  has  been  said  to  be 
the  Englishman's  remedy  for  melancholy,  nor  is  it  to  be 
undervalued  ;  but  having  tried  both,  I  give  the  prefer 
ence  to  gardening.  You  are  the  world's  citizen  when 
under  the  blue  vault,  or  even  the  hazy  mantle  of  heaven;, 
the  hands  labour,  and  the  mind  wanders  among  sweet 
sights  and  sounds.  You  may  have  trouble,  but,  with  a, 
love  of  Nature,  there  will  be  "  the  smile  and  the  tear  in 
your  eye."  I  will  not  promise  you  sunshine  ;  but  I  will 
guarantee  that,  in  the  cultur's  of  the  ground,  your  spirit 
shall  be  at  least,  like  the  rainbow,  glad  though  sorrow- 
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ing.  Having  cau^'lit  the  iuspiration  of  the  wiater  frost 
and  the  summer  breeze,  and  wooed  Nature  in  all  her 
retreats,  let  me  tell  you  my  experiences  from  the  dig- 
ging the  soil  to  the  securing  the  crop — from  the  potting 
a  clioice  plant  to  the  bloom.  Some  years  ago  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  such  a  guide  as  I  am  anxious  to  be- 
come to  .the  aspirant  for  floral  joys  and  honours.  From 
the  corapost-heap  to  the  preparation  of  a  flower  for  ex- 
hibition, through  all  the  various  steps  of  the  process, 
I  hope  to  lead  you  on,  and  to  make  you  feel,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  week's  motto,  that  in  such  pursuits  you  are 
far  from  descending  in  the  scale  of  existence,  but  may 
rather  become  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. —  //.  B. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Garden  Snail  (Helix  Iwrtensis). — Snails  are 
one  of  the  pests  which  annually  visit  our  gardens,  and  it 
requires  the  utmost  vigilance  to  guard  against  their  in- 
cursions and  arrest  tlieir  ravages.  They  are  very  similar 
to  slugs  in  form  and  liabits  ;  but  differ  essentially  in 
being  furnished  with  a  shell,  into  which  the  animal 
retires  on  being  alarmed,  as  well  as  during  the  winter 
months,  and  in  continued  droughts,  the  orifice  being 
■covered  witli  slime,  wliich  perfectly  excludes  the  air,  it 
enables  the  animal  to  lie  dormant  and  to  retain  its  vita- 
lity for  almost  incredibly  long  periods,  viz.,  14  or  15 
years  ;  other  slielle,  as  perriwinkles,  are  supplied  with 
an  operculum  or  lid,  which  fits  into  the  orifice  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  genial  spring  calls  into  active  life 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  are  these  animals  also  influ- 
enced by  the  temperature,  and  sally  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  in  damp  and  mild  weather,  even  in 
ilie  daytime,  when  the  sky  is  overcast ;  in  dry  summers 
a  shower  will  entice  them  from  their  retreats,  and  one 
sees  them  issuing  from  evergreen  hedges,  the  stems  of 
wall-trees,  heaps  of  loose  stones,  and  brick-bats,  muck- 
beaps,  wooden  fences,  tufts  of  herbs,  and  plants  wliich 
afford  them  shelter,  as  Irises,  the  thick-leaved  Saxi- 
frage, &c.  At  first  they  will  travel  long  distances  to 
feed  upon  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  Peaches  anu 
Nectarines,  and  to  nibble  the  fruit ;  but  after  a  hearty 
meal,  they  rest  behind  the  branches  and  shreds,  under 
the  leaves,  the  copings  and  chinks  of  old  walls,  or 
amongst  the  plants  that  may  be  growing  at  the  base, 
taking  especial  care  to  retreat  before  the  light  of  day 
discovers  them.  They  may  sometimes  be  traced  by  their 
slimy  tortuous  paths;  but  the  eye  often  passes  over  their 
dingy  shells,  unless  it  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  dis- 
■aovery  ofthem. 

Snails  are  said  to  be  hermaphrodites,  and  consequently 
they  are  all  capable  of  laying  eggs,  to  what  amount  I  can- 
not state;  but  I  have  found  at  least  80  in  one  heap; 
they  are  globular,  whitish,  shining,  and  not  larger  than 
ewan-shot  (fig.  1)  ;  if  kept  in  a  damp  place  they  readily 
hatch,  when  they  at  once  become  little,  thin,  transparent, 
and  nearly  colourless  shells  (fig.  2).  In  a  short  time 
they  increase  to  twice  the  size,  even  when  they  have  had 
nothing  to  feed  upon  ;  they  are  then  of  a  dark  ochreous 
colour,  with  three  imperfect  rings,  composed  of  brownish 
dots  and  streaks,  and  a  transverse  line,  of  the  same 
colour  ne.\t  the  pale  lip  or  margin,  and  these  spots  seem 
to  vary  as  the  animal  withdraws  or  extends  itself,  owing 
to  the  dark  tints  shining  through  the  semi-transparent 
shell  (fig.  3.)  As  the  snail  grows  it  has  the  faculty  of 
ealarging  the  shell  from  its  own  secretions,  and  when 
full  grown  it  is  as  large  as  a  small  plum  ;  it  is  convo- 
luted, obliquely  striated,  of  an  ochreous  colour,  varie- 
gated with  pitchy  spots,  giving  it  a  marbled  appearance, 
and  forming  two  or  three  transverse  bands ;  the  lip  is 
ochreous,  the  margin  slightly  reflexed,  tlie  underside  is 
smooth  and  white,  with  a  pinkish  tint  (fig.  4).  The 
animal  is  at  this  time  two  or  three  inches  long  when 
fully  extended :  it  is  scored  or  wrinkled  like  the 
lengthened  meshes  of  a  net,  whitish,  with  the  back  and 
head  of  an  inky  or  slate  colour  ;  the  four  horns  are  con- 
tractile, the  superior  pair  being  the  longest,  slightly 
tapering,  with  a  globular  knob  at  the  extremity,  con- 
taining a  black  dot,  which  js  probably  the  eye  ;  and  if 
one  of  these  horns  be  touched  it  is  instantly  withdrawn  : 
the  lower  ones  are  much  smaller,  and  below  them  is  the 
month. 

There  are  various  ways  of  reducing  the  numbers  of 
tliis  pest  ;  the  simplest  is  by  searcliii^  amongst  the 
leaves  of  wall-fruit  in  April,  when  the  snails  fii'st  leave 
their  winter  quarters  to  satisfy  their  long  abstinence, 
and  they  continue  feeding  until  August  or  September. 
To  protect  seedling  plants  a  thick  dusting  of  lime  and 
soot  round  the  stem  will  keep  the  snails  away  in  dry 
weather  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  they  ate  off  a 
great  many  African  and  French  Marigolds  last  spring, 
and  the  Lupinus  mutabilis  was  such  a  delicacy,  that 
troop  after  troop  marched  from  a  Laurel-fence  in  June 
to  feed  upon  them,  retiring  at  daybreak,  until  the  whole 
fell  a  sacrifice  ;  the  last  plant  being  at  the  time  a  foot 
high.  In  August  the  eggs  may  be  found  at  the  roots 
of  pot-herbs,  in  the  cavities  of  muck-heaps,  at  the  rotten 
foot  of  paling,  &c. ;  these  should  be  diligently  sought  for 
and  destroyed ;  for,  of  a  cluster  that  I  discovered,  of 
which  I  kept  only  half,  every  egg  hatched,  and  43  out  of 
the  44  were  alive  many  weeks  after,  although  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  close  pot  with  only  dry  earth.  On  finding 
they  were  hatched  I  examined  them,  and  saw  that  the 
animals  had  all  retired  some  way  into  their  shells  ;  but 
on  pouring  a  little  water  into  the  pot  and  covering  it  up, 
they  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  humid  atmosphere, 
which  roused  them  from  their  torpor,  and  they  were 
crawling  about  in  half  an  hour;  this  shows  that  drought 
is  not  congenial  to  their  habits,  and  consequently  gardens 
suffer  most  from  their  inroads  in  wet  seasons.  About 
August  and  September  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  yotmg 


snails  distribute  themselves  over  their  favourite  plants, 
which  attbrd  them  good  shelter,  and  they  become  about 
the  size  of  Peas  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  this  is  another 
seasonable  time  for  pursuing  them  again,  as  this  young 
fry  hybernates,  and  comes  forth  a  voracious  and  con- 
suming host  in  spring. 

Salt  and  urine  are  destructive  to  snails;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply  either  to  them  with  much  advantage. 
Lime,  soot,  and  wood  ashes  are  excellent  checks  ;  but 
the  first  loses  its  efficacy  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wet,  and 
even  the  dews  of  the  evening  will  frequently  exhaust  its 
caustic  properties.  I  have  not  found  Cabbage -leaves 
an  invariable  decoy  for  the  old  snails,  although  I  have 
seen  five  or  six  upon  one  leaf  in  some  evenings  after 
dark  ;  young  ones,  however,  are  very  fond  of  them, 
especially  when  wet  and  withering,  and  at  this  time 
there  are  large  numbers  upon  the  Cabbage-tribe. — 
Ruricola. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Pine-apples  at  Thornfield. — In  reading  the  several 
remarks  in  the  Chronicle  this  season  on  the  subject  of 
Pine  growing,  I  perceive  that  those  who  cultivate  this 
fruit  by  the  common  system,  have  still  to  contend  with 
a  host  of  uncertainties.  The  old  school  has  never  been 
short  of  teachers  ;  we  have  ever  been  learning,  but  have 
never  been  able,  as  Mr.  Barnes  has  lately  stated,  to  dis- 
cover any  definite  or  certain  rule  whereby  to  steer  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Now  I  fully  coincide  with  this 
opinion.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  good  sense 
than  the  common  method  of  treating  the  Pine-apple. 
Notwithstanding  the  expence  entailed  on  the  proprietor, 
the  labours,  sweats,  and  anxious  care  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  in  producing  fine  plants,  after  all  neither 
healthy  roots  nor  healthy  leaves  can  effectually  plead 
the  preservation  of  the  parent  plant  after  the  fruit  is 
cut.  Although  a  plant  has  been  two  or  tjhree  years  in 
storing  up  accretive  matter,  wisely  designed  to  supply 
Nature's  future'  wants,  nevertheless  we  have  been  in- 
structed to  destroy  the  parent  plant,  and  only  preserve 
its  infant  progeny,  merely  because  it  has  ripened  a  single 
fruit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  I  may  state, 
that  I  have  plants  which  have  ripened  their  sixth  and 
seventh  annual  crop,  of  frequently  two  fruit  each.  Some 
of  the  plants  have  produced  fruit  this  season,  probably 
larger  than  any  on  record  ;  an  Enville  which  has  been 
measured  by  more  than  twenty  gardeners,  was  21  inches 
in  circumference,  and  15  inches  in  length,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  two  fine  suckers  were  progressing  whilst 
the  fruit  was  swelling,  from  which  I  anticipate  cutting  a 
brace  of  fruit  next  season  ;  probably  the  three  fruit 
may  weigh  20  lbs.,  which  I  consider  is  nothing  extraor 
dinary,  as  a  brace  of  Envilles  has  already  been  pro- 
duced in  twelve  months,  and  was  exhibited  on  the  plant 
at  the  Manchester  Horticultural  Show  in  August 
last,  weighing  ten  pounds.  With  regard  to  other 
varieties,  I  may  state  that  I  have  a  Montserrat 
(Black  Jamaica  of  the  South)  from  which  I  am  sure 
of  cutting  four  fruit  between  December,  1845,  and  next 
December,  1846,  the  united  weight  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  less  than  12  or  15  lbs.  I  do  not,  however,  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  extraordinary  result,  as  a  brace  of 
Montserrats  has  already  been  ripened  on  one  plant, 
and  weighed  10  lbs.  avoirdupoise.  Allow  me  now  to 
inquire,  what  is  a  Queen  of  5  or  6  lbs.,  or  a  Providence 
of  more,  than  twice  that  weight,  w'heu  circumstances 
connected  with  their  production  are  fairly  considered. 
Quick  return  for  sale  or  property  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Pine-growers  are  aware  that  two  years  are  too 
little  to  grow  a  stout  bushy  plant  in,  and  also  to  perfect 
a  5  lb.  fruit  in  that  time.  The  5  lb.  Queens  lately  pro- 
duced at  Bicton,  have  surprised  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
well  they  may,  being,  as  he  says,  2  lbs.  above  the  average 
size ;  nevertheless,  such  records  would  have  looked  better 
in  print  40  or  SO  years  ago.  Mr.  Griffin  cut  20 
Queeu  Pines  in  1805,  whose  united  weight  was  118  lbs. 
3  oz.  I  am  astonished  after  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late  years  respecting  my  simple,  certain,  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  system  of  fruiting  the  Pine,  some 
few  individuals  are  yet  satisfied  with  results  that  were 
surpassed  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Barnes  has,  however,  in 
previous  years  surpassed  this,  and  has,  as  we  know,  pro- 
duced a  Queen  Pine  6  lbs.  4  oz.,  which  is  equal  to  a 
Providence  above  twice  that  weight.  I  therefore  give 
him  credit  as  being  the  best  Pine-grower  by  the  old 
system.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  I  have  pro- 
duced larger  fruit  by  my  present  method,  having  cut  the 
Montserrat  7  lb.  4  oz.  avoirdupoise  ;  this  is  recorded  in 
my  treatise  on  the  Pine-apple.  The  Montserrat  has 
been  frequently  weighed  here  in  the  presence  of  respect- 
able gardeners,  and  found  to  be  between  6  and  7  lbs.  avoir- 
dupoise, the  plants  being  literally  crowded  to  excess  with 
fruit.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  remember, 
that  several  years  ago  I  predicted  that  ere  long  I 
should  hear  that  an  annual  crop  of  200  lbs.  weight 
should  be  produced  out  of  an  area  of  25  feet  by  8  feet; 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  will  be  again  this  year, 


and  I  trust  the  veracity  of  the  above  statements  will 
be  fully  investigated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  Pine-growing.  Where  others  have  fairly 
carried  out  my  system,  equal,  if  not  superior  results, 
have  also  been  accomplished.  The  best  maiden 
plants  have  been  completely  eclipsed  by  fruit  pro- 
duced on  old  stools,  and  in  the  same  Iiouse,  and 
by  precisely  the  same  treatment.  Many  of  those 
who  wished  to  impugn  my  system  in  the  beginning, 
have  had  ocular  proof  in  this  locality  (not  at  Thorn- 
field,  but  elsenliere)  that  it  is  by  this  system  alone  that 
Pine-growing  is  to  be  materially  improved.  Whoever 
dreamed,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  Pine  was  capable  of 
producing  an  annual  crop  of  one  or  two  fruit  of  superior 
size  for  any  length  of  time  !  and  now  who  can  deny  it, 
when  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  ?  Before  concluding 
these  remarks,  I  will  predict  that,  ere  long,  I  shall 
hear  that  the  Queen  has  produced  an  annual  crop  of 
10  lbs.  ;  and  why  not  ?  Some  of  the  varieties  of  Queen 
are  nearly,  if  not  altogether  as  large  as  the  Montserrat. 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  stated  that  3  lbs.  is  the  full  average 
weight  of  a  well-grown  Queen,  wliich  takes  two  years 
to  mature  both  plant  and  fruit ;  consequently,  only 
1  lb.  8  oz.  is  the  annual  produce.  I  trust,  however, 
that  my  prediction,  that  10  lbs.  of  fruit  in  one  year 
from  the  Queen,  will  soon  be  obtained  ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  I  say  that  Pine-growing  has  reached 
perfection.  —  Joseph  Hamilton,  Thornfield,  near 
Stockport. 

Balsam  Seeds. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
case  in  which  the  seed  of  the  Balsam  is  enclosed,  yields 
an  Orange  dye  of  a  beautiful  colour.  As  the  Balsam 
seeds  freely,  this  could  be  produced  extensively  at  a  cheap 
rate,  so  as  to  become  an  object  of  commerce. — J.  R. 

Quercus  sessiliflora, — I  beg  to  add  the  following  re- 
niarlis  to  my  communication  (p.  705)  on  this  Oak.  On 
returning  for  a  second  walk  to  Lisgate  Common,  Fittle- 
wortli,*  Imade  a  further  advance  into  the  wood  contain- 
ing the  tree  described,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  find- 
ing that  this  species  of  Oak  so  abounded,  that  I  might 
have  counted  them  by  scores  and  hundreds,  none,  how- 
ever, equalling  the  tree  I  had  at  first  seen,  and  which 
has  been  described.  What  gratified  me  still  more,  was 
to  find  the  characteristics  that  I  have  stated  as  distin- 
guishing my  first  acquaintance,  so  decidedly  marked  in 
every  other  specimen  of  sufficient  size  to  display  them, 
that  I  could  prououuce  without  hesitation  to  which 
species  each  tree  belonged  before  I  had  advanced  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  leaves  or  the  fruit.  The 
same  Ash-like  elegance  prevailed  in  all.  Quercus  ses- 
siliflora has  been  accounted  a  rare  tree  in  Sussex.  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  author  and  compiler  of  the  Botanical  Me- 
moir of  Sussex,  in  Horsfield's  History,  mentions,  "  one 
tree  at  Newick,  one  at  Uckfield,  and  plenty  in  Good- 
wood Park."  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  that  such  a  profusion  of  this  valuable 
timber  should  exist  here  ;  and  the  proprietor  would  be 
consulting  his  own  interest  as  producer,  and  tliat  of  the 
shipbuilder  as  purchaser,  in  directing  his  attention  to 
the  fact,  if  he  is  not  already  aware  of  it.  I  say,  if  he  is 
not  aware  of  it,  because,  according  to  my  experience, 
few  besides  botanists  make  a  distinction  between  the 
sessile  and  the  stalked-cupped  species.  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  to  carpenters,  and  have  lately  enquii'ed 
of  an  extensive  timber  agent,  without  eliciting  satisfac- 
tory answers,  as  they  seem  to  know  of  no  distinctions 
but  vague,  unessential  variations,  particularly  a  kind 
kept  dwarfed  close  to  the  ground  for  firewood  and  fag- 
gots, and  which  produces  leaves  of  remarkable  size  and 
depth  of  colom*.  I  imagine  that  the  superiority  of  the 
timber  of  the  tree  in  question  arises  from  its  compara- 
tive freedom  from  medullary  rays  in  its  texture,  these 
being  the  weak  lines  where  a  split  is  sure  to  show  itself 
first.  In  a  collection  of  polished  woods  in  my  posses- 
sion, the  specimen  of  the  Cork  Oak,  Q.  Suber,  has 
several  splits  through  the  medullary  rays,  which  are 
remarkably  broad  in  this  species  ;  the  Q.  pedunculata 
betrays  the  effects  of  age  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  cause  ;  Q.  sessiliflora  is  as  yet  free  from  this 
disfigurement,  and  probably  will  remain  so,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  other  woods  destitute  of  medullary 
rays,  such  as  the  Chestnut,  Yew,  &c.  Again,  in  point  of 
weight,  sessiliflora  has  an  advantage  as  7  to  5  over  pe- 
dunculata.— F.  A.  Malleson,  Pulborough,  Petworth. 
■  Melon  Growing. — Allow  me  to  state  that  I  do  not, 
as  "  R.  G."  seems  to  suppose,  entertain  any  fear  of  in- 
jury to  the  roots  by  the  plan  I  proposed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  beds,  when  properly  managed.  This 
is  only  an  objection  which  has  been  raised  by  others  ; 
but,  for  the  reason  given  at  p.  690,  it  is  clearly  without 
any  force.  I  also  beg  to  differ  from  "  R.  G.,"  in  liis  esti- 
mate of  the  plan  he  describes,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  foi'matiou  of  the  air-chamber  he  speaks  of 
would  incur  extra  expense — a  [point  to  be  avoided 
wherever  practicable ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  con- 
ceive, it  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  for  tliere  would  be  a 
great  risk  of  applying  very  much  too  large  an  amount 
of  bottom-heat  to  the  plants,  if  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tank  became  hot  enough  to  injure  the  roots.  Instead 
of  an  air-chamber,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  applica- 
tion of  too  much  artificial  bottom-heat,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  give  diligent  and 
careful  attention  to  the  source  of  that  heat,  so  as  to  apply 
only  so  much  as  would  be  beueficial  for  the  purpose. 
"  R.  G."  cannot,  surely,  have  been  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Chronicle,  or  he  would  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  treatise  in  question. —  T.  Moore. 


*  An  error  occurred  in  my  last  paragr-iph,  "leaves  and 
foliage"  hein^  printed  for  "leaves  and.  fruit."  Also,  "Little- 
worth"  should  have  been  "  Fittlewortli." 
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Echinoccicii  and  Urammillaria.  —  I  cannot  omit 
noticing,  for  tlie  information  of  youi-  readers,  an  in- 
genious metliod  of  propagating  such  interesting  plants  : 

Mr.  Turner,  curator  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden,  Bury 

St.  Edmund's,  received  from  Soutli  America  a  rare 
specimen  of  Ecliinocactus,  whicli  was  decayed  at  its 
base,  and  would  not  emit  fresh  roots  ;  he,  therefore, 
Beared  if  at  the  top,  and  cut  off  the  diseased  part,  which 
after  being  healed  in  a  dry  stove  produced  several  small 
plants  on  tlie  summit  ;  a  second  species,  which  was 
deemed  incurable,  wns  cut  transversely  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  succulent-house,  and  being  fixed  on  a 
pot  of  soil  soon  made  a  strong  plant.  He  has  also 
increased,  to  a  considerable  extent,  some  of  the  species 
of  Mammillaria  by  cutting  off  the  protuberances  on 
Mamraiiinria,  which  after  being  dried  on  sand  produced 
perfect  plants  under  a  bell-glass  with  bottom-heat. — 
JV.  5.  Hoc/son. 

Vine  Culture. — Much  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  so  many  complaints  of  badly-coloured  Grapes, 
and  queries  regarding  tliem,  have  appeared  this  year, 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  the  subject  is  not  yet  well 
understood  ;  in  fact,  except  in  a  few  places  (where  the 
gardener  seems  to  understand  the  nature  of  plants  in 
general),  we  seldom  see  Grapes  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect—shrivelled Frontignans,  or  brown  Hambm'ghs, 
always  point  out  that  something  is  wrong.  I  well  know- 
that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  cul- 
ture of  Vines  over  wliich  a  gardener  h.as  no  control  ; 
yet  I  maintain  that  if  gardeners  studied  more  deeply 
the  nature  of  pl.ints,  and  tied  themselves  less  down  to 
routine-rules,  we  would  hear  less  of  shr-ivelling,  bad 
colour.  &c.  In  regard  to  borders,  enough  has  been 
written  on  them  to  enable  every  reading  gardener  to 
know  what  a  Vine-border  ought  to  be;  so,  premising  that 
without  a  proper  border  we  can  never  expect  good  Grapes, 
I  will  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  erroi-s  of  the 
system  of  Grape-growing  pi'actised  by  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  cultivators.  First,  then,  there  is  far  too  little 
attention  paid  to  keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  air  of  Vineries,  it  being  almost  always  too  dry  ; 
and,  secondly,  fresh  air  is  admitted  injudiciously.  A 
hygrometer  is  just  as  necessary  in  a  Vinery  as  a  ther- 
mometer, and  I  believe  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
we  shall  as  seldom  see  a  house  without  the  one  as  the 
other  ;  and  wherever  one  is  used,  it  -n-ill  be  found  that 
it  is  not  a  sprinkling  of  water  on  the  flues  or  pipes, 
once  or  tv,-ice  a  day,  that  will  keep  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  in  the  air — no,  it  v,'ill  be  found  that  water 
should  be  almost  constantly  on  the  pipes  :  and  that  the 
Borders,  footpaths,  &c.,  slionld  be  sprinkled  frequently 
besides.  But  niucli  judgment  is  required  in  managing 
this  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  let  the  hygrometer  be  your  guide. 
The  admission  of  fresh  air  is  intimately  connected  witli 
the  preceding ;  yet  almost  invariably  do  We  see  air  ad- 
mitted without  the  slightest  rejard  to  its  eflFects  on  tlie 
internal  atmosphere,  farther  than  keeping  down  the 
beat.  ■  Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  wliat  has  been 
the  treatment  of  many  Vineries,  in  this  respect,  during 
this  last  trying  summer.  In  the  long-continued  dull, 
cold  weather,  the  houses  -were  kept  nearly  closed  ;  con- 
sequently more  moisture  v,'as  retained  than  usual,  and 
the  shoots  and  leaves  were  tender,  and  very  susceptible 
of  injury  from  sudden  change  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had 
a  strong,  clear  sunshine,  the  houses  were  opened,  and 
air  let  in  unsparingly  to  keep  down  the  heat.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Vines  were  checked  ;  and  if  this 
happened  just  when  the  Grapes  are  colouring,  as  it  did 
in  many  cases  this. year,  they  do  no  more  good,  but  as- 
sume a  dull  brown  colour,  viz.,  the  dingy  hue  so  well 
known  and  so  much  dreaded  by  gardeners  ;  and  wlien 
this  happens,  nothing  will  recover  them  -  the  too  fre- 
quent practice  of  keeping  on  strong  fires  with  the  view 
of  remedying  the  evil,  only  aggravates  it.  I  do  not 
assert  that  this  aloOH  is  the  cause  of  bad  colouring-  ; 
whatever  checks  the  Vines,  be  it  excess  of  moisture  and 
cold  at  the  roots,  or  a  too  hasty  withdrawal  of  moisture 
from  them,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  conse- 
quence is  the  same.  In  pointing  out  the  evil,  I  have 
no  doubt  led  the  mind  of  every  thinking  gardener  to 
the  remedy  ;  but  I  may  just  state,  shortly,  how  a  proper 
atmosphere  is  to  be  maintained  :— From  the  time  the 
Tines  are  started,  the  strictest  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  admitting  air,  and  to  its  efi'ects  on  the'bygrome- 
ter  ;  in  cloudy,  wet  weather,  short  fires  are  to  be  put  on 
in  themorning,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  nearly  10°  above 
the  night  temperature,  and  a  little  air  admitted  both 
at  front  and  back  of  the  house,  taking  care  to  keep 
plenty  of  water  on  the  pipes  ;  for  a  strong  fire-heat, 
accornpanied  with  a  brisk  circulation,  would  be  very 
injurious  if  not  counteracted  by  moisture.  In  bright 
weather  equal  attention  is  necessary  ;  for,  if  a  great 
deal  of  air  is  admitted  to  keep  down  the  heat,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  th>^  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist,  con- 
sequently the  Vines  suffer.  Air  ought  to  be  admitted 
not  so  much  to  keep  down  the  heat  as  to  keep  a  current 
of  fresh  air  in  the  hou'^es,  and  small  openings  at  front 
and  back  are  quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Vines 
wUl  seldom  be  hurt  by  sun-heat,  if  surrounded  by  a  ])ro- 
perly  moistened  atmosphere;  but  to  maintain  this  in 
dry,  hot  weather,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary. 
As,  then,  there  is  but  little  heat  in  the  pipes,  they  ouMit 
to  be  kept  deluged  w-itli  water  ;  indeed,  the  return-pipes 
should  always  be  laid  in  gutters,  so  that  they  can  be 
kept  covered  with  water  when  required.  Now,  although 
Isay  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  admission  of 
air,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ventilators  are  to  be  opened 
and  shut  always  as  a  cloud  passes  over  the  sun,  tliereby 
causing  what  I  may  term  a  transition  atmosphere  ; 
for,  although   the    thermometer  may   be   kept   pretty 


steady,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  hygrometer  so  too. 
A  little  air  ought  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  sun 
raises  the  heat  a  few  degrees,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
little  more,  or  as  much  as  you  think  will  cause  a  suffi- 
cient circulation,  w-ithout  putting  it  out  of  your  power 
to  keep  up  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  recommend  too  much  moisture,  but  I  do  not  say 
what  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary,  or  rather  best  ; 
that,  I  believe,  is  not  altogether  decided.  One  gardener 
may  keep  his  Vines  much  drier  than  another,  and  yet 
have  as  good  Grapes  ;  all  that  I  insist  on  is,  that,  what- 
ever degree  of  moisture  is  kept  up,  it  must  be  as 
steadily  maintained  as  possible. — A  Practical  Observer. 
[We  call  this  w-riter  a  sound,  sensible,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical observer.]  In  addition  to  the  above,  "J.  H." 
gives  the  following  :— "  In  order  to  have  good  Grapes 
good  attendance  at  the  time  of  colouring  is  absolutely 
necessary,  taking  care  not  to  admit  cold  winds,  for  it  is 
tiiat  which  shanks  Grapes.  If  there  is  absence  of  sun- 
light at  the  time  of  colouring,  fires  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  house,  raising  the  temperature  to  72°  at  night  and 
maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere.  If  you  have  flowers  in  the 
Vinery  take  them  out.  Should  your  Grapes  begin  to 
colour  in  March  or  April — the  most  precarious  months 
in  the  year — when  the  sun  begins  to  shine  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  fine  day,  put  out  the  fire  irarae- 
di.itely,  and  as  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  in  tiie 
bouse  to  75°,  give  about  half  an  inch  of  air  to  every 
sash  at  top,  but  none  in  front  upon  any  account  ;  and 
when  the  heat  ries  to  78°  give  as  much  air  again,  and 
so  on  until  the  thermometer  stands  at  85'^.  Be  sure 
not  to  allow  the  heat  to  decline  without  taking  the  air 
away  by  degrees  as  it  was  given  ;  ultimately,  when 
closing  the  s:ishes,  the  house  is  at  7l>°.  At  tlie  last 
movement  of  the  sashes  half  an  inch  of  air  only  should 
be  shut  off,  for  if  you  have  a  foot  or  six  inches  of  air 
on  each  light  when  the  heat  is  at  85°,  and  you  suffer 
the  temperature  to  become  colder  without  reducing  the 
air  a  little  then  the  berry  shanks.  In  M«rch  and  April, 
a  day's  sunshine  is  very  acceptable,  and  the  gardeners 
throw  open  their  houses  and  allow  them  to  be  open 
until  the  heat  is  only  7^  or  76*^  ;  they  then  close  the 
house  and  the  heat  rises  again,  and  does  more  harm 
than  the  sun  "has  done  good  ;  depend  tipon  it  there  is 
nothing  but  a  little  care  w-anted  at  the  time  of  colouring 
in  order  to  produce  good  fruit.  Of  this,  from  long 
experience,  I  can  speak  with  confidence. 

Vine  S'irders. — In  taking  up  some  Vines  w-hich  were 
planted  in  an  old  Vinery,  I  observed  that  some  of  them 
had  rooted  into  the  front  w-all,  and  that  those  -^vliich 
had  done  so  were  the  only  ones  that  bore  fruit.  This 
induced  me  to  try  the  effect  of  lime-rubbish  in  the  coni- 
po?t  of  which  I  foi-med  a  new  Vine-border,  and  1  am  so 
much  satisfied  with  its  good  effect,  that  I  strongly 
recommend  its  use  in  all  composts  for  Vine-borders.  I 
replanted  the  old  Vines  above  mentioned,  and  although 
under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  they  would 
have  produced  a  good  crop  of  Grapes  had  they  been 
allowed  ;  but  of  course  all  "shows"  were  taken  off. 
Peach-trees  planted  under  similar  circumstances  ripened 
some  nice  fruit. — J.  J.  Genghec/an,  Tipperary.  [The 
value  of  lime-rubbish  in  Vine-borders  is  well  known.] 

Tafietes  tenuifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  best  orange- 
coloured  annuals  for  flowei--bed3  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  plants  w-ere  moved  out  of  pots  about  the 
end  of  June  ;  they  were  then  6  ins.  iu  height,  and  in 
bloom ;  they  soon  covered  the  ground,  and  have 
been  full  of  bloom  ever  since.  To  its  other  quali- 
fications, this  plant  possesses  the  good  property 
of  not  looking  littery,  for  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade,  the  shoots  branch  out  again  with  a  new 
crop  of  flower,  and  hide  the  decaying  blooms.  It  is 
now  a  dense  mass,  about  a  foot  in  height,  aud  though 
the  majority  of  other  flow-ers  are  fading  from  the  effe2ts 
of  cold,  this  continues  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  ever. 

The  leaves  have  a   very   agreeable  balsamic  scent 

Anua. 

F'liry  Rings. — In  a  late  Number  j'OU  suggested  the 
probability  of  a  fairy  ring  originating  from  a  single 
fungus,  and  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  ring  was  the  seeds  <tf  the  fungus  falling  in  a  circle. 
In  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  truth  of 
these  suggestions,  I  arrived  at  rather  curious  conclu- 
sions ;  but  which  agree  beautifully  with  observed  facts. 
The  seeds  of  a  fungus  falling  in  a  circle  will  produce  a 
a  circle  of  fungi,  tlieir  seeds  fallingais-o  in  circles.  Now. 
the'seeds  which  fall  from  the  inner-sides  of  the  fungi  of 
this  circle  will  occupy  a  great  deal  less  space  than  those 
falling  from  the  outer  edges  of  them  ;  consequently,  the 
centre  will  become  crowded  with  fungi,  and,  as  the  circle 
enlarges,  instead  of  becoming  a  ring,  it  would  continue  a 
circular  mass  of  fungi.  The  seeds  falling  in  circles  then 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  rings.  In 
the  Links  of  Montrose,  there  are  a  great  many  circular 
masses  of  fungi,  from  a  few  inches  to  1  ]-,  foot  in  diameter, 
which  I  have  examined,  and  upon  all  of  tliem  I  have 
found  the  Grass,  Clover,  and  other  plants,  especially  in 
the  centre,  in  a  sickly  or  dying  condition.  The  Grass 
touching  the  decaying  fungi  was  black,  as  if  charred. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  fairy  rings  upon  all  of 
which  the  Grass  has  the  same  sickly  or  dying  appear- 
ance ;  and  upon  those  parts  where  the  fungi  have  grown 
"lost  numerous  and  luxuriant,  every  plant  has  died  and 
left  the  ground  quite  bare.  From  these  facts,  I  tliinl,  it 
is  evident  that  the  decayed  fungi  cause  this  disease  and 
death.  Now,  if  decayed  fungi  can  destroy  these  plants, 
may  they  not  also  destroy  the  seeds  of  the  fungi  upon 
wliith  they  fall  ?  Apply  this  principle  to  the  small  cir- 
cular masses.  The  great  number  of  fungi  decaying  in 
the  centre  will  destroy  the  seeds  of  the  fungi  upou  which 


they  fall,  while  those  seeds  falling  from  the  fungi  on  the 
outer  margin  of  the  circle  w-ill  fall  where  no  fungi  have 
decayed  ;  tliey  will  be  uninjured,  and  thus  a  ring  will 
be  formed.  It  will  continue  to  enlarge  by  the  decayed 
fungi  destroying  the  seeds  on  the  inner  margin  of  th& 
ring,  while  those  upon  the  outer  margin,  falling  upon 
fresh  ground,  will  form  the  new  ring  next  year.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  w-hen  two  rings  meet,  the  sides  of 
the  rings  coming  iu  contact  are  both  destroyed,,  as  the 
outer  margins  appioach  each  other,  the  points  are  soon 
destroyed,  and  the  two  rings  become  one  irregular  ring. 
I  noticed  one  place  yesterday  w-here  four  of  them  had 
met,  leaving  a  four-cornered  figui'e,  composed  of  parts 
of  the  four  rings,  the  rest  being  destroyed  ;  and  as  all 
tiiese  parts  are  approacliing  each  other  they  will  disap- 
pear altogether.  Now,  I  think  that  this  theory  will  ac- 
count for  your  Fifeshire  correspondent's  woodland  ring 
going  round  the  trees. — An  Inquirer^  J^Iontrose. 

lietention  of  Moisture  by  Leaves. — The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  on  this  subject  are  very  interesting,  and 
he  has  recorded  some  facts  w-hich  are  worthy  attention. 
The  appearance  of  water  on  some  leaves,  and  not  on 
others,  is,  undoubtedly,  connected  with  their  peculiar 
structure ;  but  wliat  that  structure  may  be  it  would  b& 
difficult  even  to  guess  at  from  the  facts  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  but  he  should  certainly  go  on  with 
his  observations,  and  connect  tbem  with  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  soil  the  plants  grow  in,  &c.,  and 
matter  will  thus  be  afforded  for  arriving  at  a  correct 
explanation.  In  the  volume  of  Reports  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Botany  and  Zoology,  published  by  the  Ray 
Society,  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Graf  on  this 
subject.  He  made  his  observations  on  the  Impatiens 
noli  tangere.  He  found  the  drops  in  this  plant  appf  ar- 
on  the  cotyledons,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  but 
largest  on  the  first.  The  water  of  which  they  were 
composed  was  perfectly  scentless  and  tasteless,  and 
usually  appeared  10  or  20  minutes  after  rain,  or  water- 
ing the  flowers.  Sometimes  the  drops  wei-e  suspended 
for  the  whole  day  w-ithout  any  change,  and  at  other 
times  they  disajipeared  in  half  an  hour  ;  he  made  ex- 
periments on  this  subject.  Finding  these  drops  over 
the  aperture  of  the  veins,  by  means  of  a  needle  he  at- 
tached a  drop  of  water  to  a  vein  where  there  was  no 
aperture,  and  this  drop  remained  for  a  long  time  after 
ail  the  others  had  disappeared.  He  also  took  off  a  drop 
that  had  naturally  made  its  appearance  on  the 
leaf,  and  attached  it  to  another  part  of  the  leaf ;  this 
also  remained  unchanged  after  the  other  drops  had 
disappeared.  Hen-  Graf  supposes  that  these  drops 
ari-e  from  the  sap  rising  so  i-^pidly  and  in  so  great 
quantity,  that  it  cannot  be  immediately  distributed,  and 
consequently  issues  at  all  apertures.  As  soon,  ho-wever, 
as  the  distribution  of  it  has  taken  place  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  p.art  temporarily  secreted  in  the  shape  of 
drops  is  imbibed,  and  applied  to  the  noorisliment  of  the 
plant.  He  instituted  similar  experiments  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Cauliflower,  and  with  the  same  results.  Although 
the  drops  were  largest  on  the  Cauliflower,  they  disap- 
peared most  rapidly. — C  E. 


SofiftiES. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Oct.  15. — J.  S.  BowERBANK,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  &c.,  in 
the  chair.  A  paper,  by  H.  Deane,  Esq  ,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  former  communication  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  "  On  Fossil  Xanthidia  found  in 
Chalk,"  w-as  read.  After  a  brief  summary -of  the  former 
paper,  in  wliich  he  stated  that  various  species  of  the 
genus  Xanthidium  had  been  found  by  him  in  the  Folke- 
stone chalk  ;  Mr.  Deane  went  on  to  state  that  this  dis- 
covery, by  aff'ordiog  the  means  of  isolating  and  mount- 
ing these  bodies  in  various  ways  for  examination,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  their  true 
nature.  Their  minuteness  and  other  obvious  circum- 
stances prevented  their  chemical  examination,  and, 
consequently,  they  could  only  be  operated  upon  mecha- 
nically. Their  shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  sphere,  the 
major  part  of  them  closely  resembling  some  of  the  gem- 
mules  of  sponges,  most  of  them  having  a  circular  opening. 
The  arms  of  all  appear  to  be  closed  at  the  ends,  and 
not  tubular,  as  has  been  supposed  from  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  flint  specimens  under  jiressure  in  water 
between  two  pieces  of  glass.  They  w-ere  torn  asunder 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  horny  or  carlilagiuous  sub- 
stance would  be,  and  the  arms  in  contact  with 
the  glass  were  bent ;  some,  after  maceration  in 
water  for  several  weeks,  became  quite  flaccid,  thus 
entirely  disproving  their  silicious  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  - 
been  of  a  horny  or  cartilaginous  nature.  Some  other 
bodies  resembling  the  husks  of  Peas  were  also  observed, 
which  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Pixediculse  in 
flints,  but  these,  although  agreeing  in  colour,  he  does 
not  consider  to  have  any  relation  to  the  Xanthidia,  but 
from  their  close  resemblance  to  sponge  gemmules,  to 
be  some  animal  or  animals  in  a  progressive  state  of 
development.  Another  paper  by  the  same  gentleman, 
"On  a  Mode  of  IsolatingtheSilieiousShellsof  Infusorial 
Animals  found  in  the  Ichaboe  guano,"  was  also  read. 
After  premising  that  the  guano  from  Ichaboe  was  soon 
found  to  coiitain  silicious  shells  of  microscopic  animals 
allied  to  those  brought  from  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and 
from  Bermuda,  he  stated  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  them  in  the  ordinary  mode,  induced  him  to  try 
whether  by  decomposing  the  guano  by  means  of  nitric 
acid  more  satisfactory  results  might  not  be  obtained. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  following 
is    the    method   he    employed  : —  Take    any  quantity 
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of  pure  Icliaboe  guano,  and  wasli  it  by  repeated  ablu- 
tions of  distilled  water,  until  the  water  is  no  longer 
coloured,  observing  after  each  addition  of  water  that  it 
must  be  well  stirred  two  or  three  times,  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  some  hours.  When  suftioiently  washed  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  !»cid  is  to  be  added  to  the 
water  last  used.  This  dissolves  some  portion  of  the 
guano  with  effervescence,  and  causes  a  more  perfect 
subsidence  of  that  portion  which  it  does  not  act  upon 
"After  this,  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  deposit  to  be- 
come well  sealed  down  ;  then  the  clear  liquor  being 
poured  off  as  closely  as  possible,  without  loss  of  tiie 
sediment,  a  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  rtuid  ounces  to  every  ounce  by  weight  of 
the  guano  employed,  is  to  be  added  ;  a  strong  efferves- 
cence takes  place,  w-hich  is  to  be  assisted  by  its  being 
placed  in  a  warm  situation,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200°,  for  6  houi-s,  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
guano  will  be  dissolved.  After  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  2  J  hours,  pour  off  the  acid  liq  jor  and 
wash  the  sediment  with  plenty  of  distilled  water.  The 
fine  portion  of  this  sediment  will  contain  all  the  siliceous 
shells  of  the  guano  perfectly  freed  from  extraneous 
matter. 


New  Plants. 

Tacsoni.*.  jiollissima.  Downy  -  leaved  Tacsonia 
f  Grrenboiife  Climber).  Passiflorese.  ilonadelphia  Pe»-? 
tandria. — This  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the,s«Src^ 
Jess  beautiful  T.  pinuatistipula,  and,  like  itf  cnly\Ve-,' 
quire."!  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  for  altlioush  indigenods-  in 
the  tropics  of  New  Grenada,  yet  growing  at  a  height  of 
from  9000  to  1 0  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is 
evident  that  a  temperate  climate  suits  it  best.  It  pro- 
bably occupies  an  extensive  geographical  range  at  the 
elevations  just  mentioned.  Humboldt  found  it  about 
Santa  Fe  de  B>gota,  and  Mr.  W.  Lobb  in  woods  near 
Quito.  It  is  from  seeds  sent  home  by  the  latter  to 
Jlessrs.  Veiteh,  at  Exeter,  that  the  plants  were  raised, 
and  from  whom  we  have  received  the  folloning  particu- 
lars :— "  We  have  cultivated  it  in  the  stove,  but  there 
the  flowers  invariably  dropped  off  before  they  had  ex- 
panded. In  a  cool  greenhouse  it  blooms  freely,  .ind 
from  what  Mr  Lobb  has  said  respecting  it,  and  from 
our  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  sur- 
vive our  winters  here  (Devoashii-e)  on  a  sheltered  wall. 
As  a  conservatory  climber  it  is  eminently  beautiful,and 
is  best  cultivated  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
decayed  leaves  and  a  little  sharp  sand  It  bids  fair  to 
strike  readi'y  in  the  usual  manner.''  It  flowered  in 
August ;  but  the  plant  will  probably  bear  a  succession 
of  its  lovely  blossoms  till  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  The 
species  is  nearly  allied  to  T.  tripartita,  of  J,.ssieu  ;  but 
the  leave-!  .ire  c^u-date,  and  the  segraenis  much  broader. 
— Botanii-al  Maijazine, 

Calluxdra  TwEEDiEt.  Mr.  Tweediir's  Calliandra. 
(Stove  Suriiti).  Legumiuosa;.  Monadelpbia  Polyan- 
dria.— This  is  an  elegant  shrub,  belanging  to  a  genus 
of  Mimoseje,  distinguished  by  the  great  length  and  fre- 
quently rich  red  colour  of  the  stamens,  whince  the  ap- 
propriate name  Calliandra,  Beuth.  Sixty  species  are 
ennnier.ited  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  "  London  Journal 
of  Botany,"  all  i;diabitant3  of  the  .-i.merican  Continent. 
"  They  have,"  Mr.  Bentham  observes,  "  the  corolla  of 
Albizzia,  the  stamens  of  an  Inga.  and  a  pod  different 
from  that  of  .iny  other  genus,  the  valves  of  the  pod 
rolling  back  elastically  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Rio  Grande  and  Rio 
Jaqury,  in  South  Brazil,  where  it  \vas  detected  by  the 
iudefatig-able  botanist  whose  name  it  bears  ;  found  also 
by  Mr.  Sellow.  From  seeds  sei.t  to  Lord  Derby,  at 
Knowsley,  planis  were  raised  by  Mr.  Jenninss,  which 
flowered  in  .March,  1S45.  It  has  likewise  betn  grown 
at  Kew,  where  t'le  plants  flowered  a  little  later  m  the 
season.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  to  be  kept 
moist, — BolanietU  Mnyazine. 

Ci-erdGn  Memoranda. 

KiUerUn  H'riise,  near  Exeler,  ike  Seal  of  Sir  Thos. 
D.  iioland.  Ban.,  M.P. — Killerton  has  long  been 
known' and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  iiitprestin" 
and  delightful  residences  in  Devon's  favoured  clime° 
The  elevated  situation  of  the  mansion  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  and  is  surrounded  with  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  in  Britain,  which  add  gi-andeur  and  inte- 
rest to  the  place.  The  Ilexes  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
have  attained  a  gre.-st  size,  so  have  the  Exmouth  Mag- 
nolias, which  flourifh  most  luxuriantly  in  this  climate 
and  soil — one  of  the  most  important' features  in  a  gar- 
dening point  of  view  in  the  shrubbery,  near  the  house, 
well  known  as  Ki:ierton-hill.  This  was  laid  out  under 
Sir  Thomas's  own  eye,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  planting 
has  been  boldly,  yet  consistently  carried  out,  and  it  is 
dotibtful  whether  any  one  thing"  can  be  added  or  varied 
which  would  improve  it.  From  the  growth  which  the 
plants  have  made,  we  should  suppose  that  they  had  been 
planted  23  or  30  years.  Occasionally,  however,  some 
new  plants  have  been  added  Some  "of  the  Rhododen- 
drons have  .attained  an  enormous  size,  as  much  as  tS 
paces  round;  and  one  recently  transplanted,  having 
outgrown  its  situation,  quite  these  dimensions.  A  vast 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  covers  the  surface  of  this 
hill,  w-hich  includes  several  acres  of  ground.  A  very 
beautiful  chapel  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  eas"t 
verge  of  the  park,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  ground 
around  this  is  not  quite  so  happy  as  the  hill.  For  ex- 
ample, a  square  portion  of  ground  is  inclosed  by  a  box 
hedge  surrounding  the  building,  and  this  space  not 
ha-s-ing  been  made   perfectly  level,  as  it  should  lave 


been,  the  hedge  pi-esents  an  awkward  a[»pearaiice,  and 
produces  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  mind  by  its  travers- 
ing up  and  down  the  hill.  The  \yliole  area  within  this 
hedge  ought  to  have  been  brought,  unquestionably,  per- 
fectly level,  to  have  given  base  and  dignity  to  the  build- 
ing inclosed,  and  the  planting  should  have  been  carried 
out  with  subjects  suitable  to  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. As  }  ou  approach  the  chapel  from  the  kitchen 
garden  side,  a  vast  immber  of  rare  Conifers  are 
planted,  and  doing  remarkably  well.  They  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  become  a  very  important  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  kitchen  garden  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Devonshire.  The  soil  in  the  locality 
is  excellent,  being  the  red  loam  so  highly  prized  by  the 
agriculturists.  Both  trees  and  vegetables,  however, 
prove  its  quality  to  be  good,  as  everything  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Craggs,  the  gardener,  was  in  capital  keep- 
ing, as  has  aKya_>s  been  the  case.  A  new  range  of  hot- 
houses is  in  course  of  erection,  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  hot- 
house builder,  of  E.xeter,  who  has  introduced  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  construction,  as  well  ^s  in 
ventilating  and  heating.  There  was  a  most  important 
matter  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Craggs.  Where  Vines 
are  planted  outride  the  house,  inste.td  of  cutting  the 
sill  or  bottom  rail  of  the  front  saslies,  to  admit  the 
Vines  a  false  sill  is  introduced  on  the  top  of  the  main 
sill,  and  fastened  to  the  uprights  by  means  of  a  bolt  at 
each  side.  This  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  and 
without  weakening  any  part  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Craggs  has  adopted  a  plan  of  preparing  soil  that  lia^ 
been  recently  got  in  for  immediate  use  in  potting,  which 
deserves  to  be  made  known.  A  fire  of  wood  is  kindled 
under  an  iron  grating,  and  on  this  is  laid  the  grassy 
furzy  turfs.  Vegetable  life  is  at  once  destroyed,  and  all 
insects  are  at  the  same  time  annihilated.  The  fire  is 
kept  just  smouldering,  and  when  the  turfs  are  taken  oft' 
tliey  are  fit  for  immediate  use  when  cool.  This  de- 
serves the  attention  of  plant  cultivators.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  very  large  specimen  of 
Cunninghamia  lanceolata  in  the  shrubbery,  measuring 
15  feet  in  height  and  IS  inches  in  circumference  in  the 
stem.—/?.  G. 


Miscell  aneous. 

SauTauja  spectabili^.  —  M.  Neumann  reports  that  this 
has  flowered  in  July  last,  in  the  G  .rden  of  Plants,  at 
Paris,  and  that  he  is  disappointed  in  its  appearance.  It 
bears  an  enormous  panicle  of  white  flowers,  each  with  a 
great  quantity  of  stamens  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole 
looks  like  a  crowd  of  male  flowers  of  some  Begonia. 

On  the  Colours  of  Leaves  and  Pe'ah,  by  William 
E.  C.  Nourse,  M.R.C.S. — The  colours  of  leaves  and 
petals  depend  on  several  conditions ;  some  mechanical 
or  strucfural,  and  some"  chemical.  Thg  latter  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  investiL-ations.  The 
former,  though  requii-ing.litlle  more  than  common  ob- 
servation, have  been  passed  over,  or  but  slightly  no- 
ticed. It  is  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  that  the 
present  paper,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  intended  to  contri- 
bute. The  structural  or  meclianical  circumstances 
which  influence  the  colours  are,  1st,  the  situation  of  the 
colotired  cells  ;  2d,  their  size,  form,  and  number  ;  3d, 
their  mixture. with  each  other  ;  and,  4th,  their  degree 
of  visibility.  1.  The  situation  of  the  coloured  cells  is  dif- 
ferent in  leaves  and  petals,  though  their  general  struc- 
ture is  anatomically  similar.  If  a  leaf  be  torn,  the 
green  colour  appears  to  be  in  the  central  substance  ; 
while  in  a  petal  the  centre  is  nearly  ^vhite,  and  the 
colour  peels  off  with  the  cuticle.  This  difference  merits 
a  degree  of  attention  w-hich  has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
to  it.  The  structural  parts  of  a  leaf  or  petal  are,  the 
substance,  consisting  of  cellular  tissue  and  venous  rami 
fications ;  the  cuticle,  or  epidermis ;  and  a  layer  of 
cells  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle,  to  which  we  may 
give  the  provisional  name  of  rete.  This  latter  struc- 
ture is  seldom  mechanically  distinct,  but  is  either  con 
tinuous  with  the  substance,  as  in  leaves,  or  adherent  to 
the  cuticle,  .as  in  petals  ;  though  it  can  sometimes  be 
shown  in  a  separate  form  in  petals  of  a  large  size.  Its 
characters,  however,  effectually  di-tinguish  it  from  the 
other  structures.  It  is  the  densest  parenchj-ma  of  the 
organ,  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  nearly  cir 
cular  cells  without  any  interstices  But  the  pircum 
st.ance  which  makes  it  most  conspicuous  is,  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  colouring  matters  which  are  scarcely  found 
in  the  other  structures.  The  rete  thus  appears  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  tissue,  and  may  be  found 
to  perform  important  functions,  especially  in  the  pet;ils, 
in  which  its  development  is  most  disiinct.  The  colours 
of  the  rete  possess  an  almost  endless  variety,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  in  this  structure  that  the  most  highly  coloured 
cells  are  always  found.  Of  petals,  it  contains  the  entire 
colouring  ;  the  yellow,  red,  blue,  brown  black,  and  all 
the  intermediate  tints  are  wholly  produced  in  its  cells, 
and  can  be  completely  removed  by  simply  stripping  it 
off  wi[h  the  cuticle.  This  can  be  easily  done  with  any 
common  flower.  In  leaves  the  rete  is  the  seat  of  all  the 
modifications  of  the  green  colour  which  those  organs 
present,  excepting  variegation,  cuticnlar  changes,  and 
what  may  be  called  venous  coloui-s,  like  Red  Cabbage, 
&.C.  All  dark  shades  of  green  are  the  effect  of  an  im- 
mense crowding  together  of  green  cells  in  the  rete,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  in  the  Yew,  the  Bay,  the  Holly, 
5:c. ;  and  all  those  lesser  variations  and  shades,  such  as 
brownish  and  reddish,  and  .a  number  of  others,  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  each  leaf  and  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  whole,  are  due  (with  the  above 
exceptions)  to  the  different  colours  of  the  cells  in  the 
rete.  Of  this  kind  are  the  sh.adings  in  the  leaf  of  the 
common  Wild  Ivy  ;.the  reddish  tips  and  edgesof  Rose  and 


Pioony  leaves,  the  purple  of  the  Cornel  and  Cmeraria,  and 
many  similar  appearances.  The  colours  of  the  sul.'- 
stance,  on  the  contrary,  are  marked  by  their  want  of 
intensity  and  by  their  extreme  simplicity.  Few  coloured 
cells  are  found  in  this  structure.  In  petals  it  is  either 
white  or  lightish,  or  some  faint  shade  of  the  general 
colour  of  the  flower.  It  requires  some  care  to  show 
this  in  small  specimens  ;  but  in  large  ones,  such  .-.s 
Garden  Poppies  or  Pseonies,  the  cuticle  and  rete  c:;n  be 
easily  peeled  off  on  both  sides,  and  the  colourless  sub- 
stance shown  in  a  distinct  form,  having  the  exact  shape 
of  the  petal.  The  substance  in  leaves  is  always  green, 
except  in  the  light  parts  of  variegated  leaves,  or  in 
leaves  of  unusual  thickness,  like  the  Aloe.  With  these 
exceptions,  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  shade  of 
green  between  the  subst.ancc  of  one  leaf  and  that  of 
another,  taking  them,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  health  and 
maturity.  Thus,  in  the  Holly  and  Ivy,  the  substance  ia 
very  little  darker  than  it  is  in  the  Beech  or  Laurel.  In 
a  great  number  of  leaves  the  difference  of  shade  is  m  t 
perceptible  ;  and  even  in  the  Holni-Oak,  remarkable  fur 
its  gloomy  foliage,  the  green  of  the  substance  is  not  by 
any  means  so  dark  .as  might  be  imagined.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  coloured  cells  both  in  leaves  and  petals 
are  chiefly  placed  in  the  rete.  A  few  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  substance  of  petals,  and  a  certain  nun, her 
in  that  of  leaves,;  but  not  in  general  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  outward  colour.  "2.  The  size,  form,  and 
number  of  the  coloured  cells  always  vary  wiih  tlie  in- 
tensity  of  the  general  colour  of  the  structure.  W  hen 
the  colour  is  very  deep,  the  cells  are  small,  roundish, 
and  densely  packed  togeiiier  in  immense  numbers. 
This  is  their  appearance  in  the  rete.  If  the  colour  is 
lighter,  the  cells  are  larger,  more  elongated,  and  less 
closely  packed  together,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  sub- 
stance of  leaves,  and  of  those  petals  which  are  scme- 
what  coloured  throughout  ;  and  where  there  is  litile  or 
no  colour,  as  in  the  substance  of  the  greater  number  of 
pet.als,  the  cells  are  generally  large  and  oblung,  often 
muriform,  and  with  distinct  intercellular  25assages.  In 
white  flowers,  the  cells  which  contain  opake  white 
mattef~are  always  rounder  and  more  thickly  jiacked 
together  than  the  empty  cells.  3.  Tints  may  le  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  coloured 
cells.  In  these  cases  no  union  of  the  ctdours  takes- 
place,  but  they  remain  distinct  in  their  separate  cells, 
side  by  side.  When  the  cells  are  mixed  with  regnlai  ity, 
a  uuifiu-ra  tint  results  ;  but  when  the  colours  ai-e  more 
or  less  massed  together,  variegation  or  maiking  is  the 
consequence.  Coloured  cells  sometimes  lie  over  one 
another,  causing  a  new  tint  by  one  layer  being  seen 
through  the  other.  The  leaf  of  the  Pelargonium  zor.ale 
is  well-known  for  its  peculiar  dark  stain.  This  is 
entirely  in  the  rete,  for  the  substance  of  the  leaf  is  j'ure 
green.  The  rete,  however,  viewed  carefuil}'  in  various 
sections  beneath  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist,  not 
of  dark  cells,  but  of  distinct  red  and  green  ones  very 
minute,  densely  packed  together  and  intermingled  ;  and 
it  is  by  this  juxtaposition  of  the  red  and  green,  ai  d  by 
the  green  cells  of  the  substance  being  partially  ^  isibW 
through  it,  that  the  effect  of  a  dark  tint  seems  to  be 
caused.  The  leaf  of  the  variegated  Elder  presents  an 
appearance  of  similar  origin.  Sonte  parts  of  the  leaf 
are  of  a  decided  green,  and  some  almost  white  ;  but 
there  are  also  patches  of  a  sort  of  imperfect  green, 
paler,  and  somewhat  glaucous.  The  substance  in  these 
parts  is  not  less  green  than  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
leaf,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  under  surface  ; 
but  the  rete,  instead  of  containing  dark-green  cell.s,  con- 
sists of  a  thin  layer  of  white  i  nes  ;  and  these,  with  tl  e 
cuticle,  to  which  they  are  adherent,  by  l}ing  over  the 
green  substance,  produce  the  glaticous  appearance. 
4.  The  cuticle  in  this  instance  contributes  to  the  eft'tct. 
This  structure  h.as  not  yet  been  mentioned,  bccaus* 
coloured  cells  are  never  found  in  it ;  and  it  merely  mo- 
difies the  a])pearances  of  colours  by  regulating  the  visi- 
bility of  the  coloured  cells.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
only  needs  to  be  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the 
cuticular  appendages.  In  most  petals  the  cuticle  i.s 
extremely  delicate  ;  often  consisting  of  the  finest  neb, 
impossible  to  be  detached,  and  only  to  be  seen  occasion- 
ally at  the  ca-efuUy  torn  edges  of  a  flow-er.  It  is  sotne- 
w-hat  thicker  in  large  petals,  and  can  then  be  raised  and 
ti>rn  off  in  shreds.  Of  course,  in  these  instances,  it  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  permits  the  colours  to  be 
seen  tluough  it  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  Such  are 
the  structural  circumstances  relating  to  the  colours  of 
leaves  and  petals.  Simple  as  they  are,  arid  easily  ob- 
served, they  required  to  be  stated,  to  recei\e  their 
proper  sh.are  of  attention.  The  chief  points  about  them 
are,  the  anatomical  differences  between  leaves  .and  petals 
in  the  situation  of  the  colours  ;  and  the  location  of  the 
colours  of  the  petals  in  the  rete,  a  fact  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, and  one  which  may  hereafter  throw  light  on  some 
interesting  points  of  vegetable  physiology.  Reference 
was  m.ade  to  another  kind  of  colours,  also  found  in  the 
leaves  and  petals.  These,  with  their  peculiarities,  which 
may  prove  not  devoid  of  practical  interest,  tusellier  with 
some  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject  or  sug- 
gested by  it,  remain  to  be  brought  forward  at  some 
future  time. —  The  Annals  and  Mag.  of  I\-a!.  Hitl. 

Bees. 

Answebs.— S'. — Speaking  of  replacing  swarms,  you - 
mention  th.it  "  some  apiari.tns  take  away  the  queen  on 
such  occasions  ;  this  I  consider  to  be  an  error,  as  the 
bees  will  not  work  so  well  without  a  queen  ;  and  when 
other  young  queens  are  liatched  they  will  swarm  again." 
Why  "would  the  bees  be  rendered  more  idle  by  the 
queenless  swarm  being  replaced  ?    the  stock  would  be 
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exactly  in  the  same  poaitiou  as  before,  except  that  the 
bees  would  be  more  numerous.  But  if  the  queen  was 
replaced  with  the  bees,  that  would  only  tend  to  hasten 
them  off  again.  The  following  is  what  Dr.  Dunbar 
says  on  this  curious  subject,  which  accords  with  Huber, 
Bevan,  and  all  our  best  apiarians.  The  Doctor  says, 
"  when  the  first  laid  of  these  eggs  in  the  royal  cells  is 
hatched,  and  the  larva  or  worm  then  produced  is  about 
to  be  transformed  into  a  nymph,  and  before  the  cells  so 
inhabited  are  finally  closed,  a  period,  occupying  alto- 
gether about  eight  days,  the  old  queen  leaves  the  hive 
w-ith  the  first  swarm.  The  family  left  behind  is  then 
■without  a  head,  and  it  is  not  till  the  .5th,  6th,  or  7th 
day,  according  to  circumstances,  that  the  senior  of  the 
young  queens  leaves  her  cell."  As  the  past  season 
proved  bad  for  swarming,  try  the  next,  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  that  your  bees  will  swarm  again,  though 
you  adopt  the  plan  you  speak  of,  which  is  very  simple. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  "  bees  working  with 
surprising  vigour  ?"  You  observe  that  Nutt's  hives 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  or  the  bees 
will  be  obliged  to  swarm.  Though  this,  in  some  mea- 
sure, may  be  correct,  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Nutt  will  agree 
with  you,  for  he  holds  ventilation  to  be  a  preventive 
against  swarming,  and  his  "  inverted  hives "  a  fence 
against  the  weather,  while  he  places  or  fronts  his  colla- 
teral hives  to  the  hot  sun. —  IF. Anon. — Your  bees 

may  survive  the  winter  by  supplying  them  with  about 
3  lbs.  more  food,  and  again  observing  their  wants  in 
spring.  But  if  their  numbers  are  few  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  hive  and  quantity  of  comb,  you  had 
better  add  them  to  another  family,  for  although  you 
might  winter  them,  for  the  want  of  early  brood,  they 
would  only  be  a  weak  stock. —  IF. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  TVeek. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  COXSERYATORIES,  &c. 

Hothouse. — The  weather  lately  has  been  more  favourable  for 
ripening  the  succulent  shoots  of  free-groi\ing  plants  ;  when 
opportunity  ofiFers,  therefore,  do  all  you  can  to  ripen  the  young 
wood,  for  it  is  in  this  way  only  you  can  expect  to  get  well  through 
the  winter.  Place  all  flowering  plants  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions. EpiphyUum  truncatum  makes  a  fine  appearance  in 
winter ;  some  of  them  may  be  forwarded  by  additional  heat, 
and  others  again  retarded  by  beir.g  kept  in  a  low  temperature, 
so  as  to  prolong  their  flowering  season.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  gaiety  can  be  produced  by  a  little  forethought  in  this 
way.  The  temperature  of  the  stove  may  now  dechne  by  night 
to  (jd°.  G-reeiihouie. — On  all  favourable  occasions  admit  air 
freely,  it  will  not  produce  those  withering  effects  upon  the 
foliage  that  such  an  exposure  would  do  in  spring.  The  plants 
taring  been  recently  folly  exposed,  to  shut  them  up  close  now 
would  induce  growth  and  produce  ruin.  Geranium  House. — 
In  order  that  these  may  be  kept  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state  for  some  time  to  come,  little  water  and  plenty  of  air 
must  be  given ;  should  they  get  into  a  free-growing  state  now, 
-■  the  damps  and  fogs  of  the  next  six  weeks  may  produce  spots  on 
the  leaves,  and  to  cure  this  you  nil!  have  at  an  unnatural  season 
to  apply  fires  ;  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  thereby  be  greatly 
exhausted,  and  consequently  they  will  not  flower  either  so 
finely  nor  so  profusely. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN   AKD  SHRUBBERIES. 

During  this  fine  weather  all  out-door  work  should  be  for- 
warded as  much  as  possible  ;  bulbs  of  every  description  in- 
tended for  beds  and  borders  should  be  planted  before  the  soil 
becomes  saturated  with  moisture.  Where  new  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  also  be  carried  on  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible  while  the  weather  is  fine.  Turf  out  of  order  should 
now  be  fresh  laid,  taking  care  to  level  the  surface  where  such 
is  necessary.  Planting  should  likewise  be  proceeded  with 
before  cold  and  frosty  weather  sets  in.  Collect  Fern  for  cover- 
ing all  kinds  of  half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs  against  severe 
weather,  but  defer  the  operation  of  covering  as  long  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  plants.  Look  carefully  after  all 
Idnds  of  seeds  ;  collect  them  as  they-ripen,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  airy  place  until  there  is  more  leisure  time  for  cleaning 
them,  Chp  and  weed  Box  edgings,  and  sweep  gravel  walks 
occasionally  to  prevent  leaves  from  staining  the  gravel.  Fits 
and  Frames. — If  the  weather  continues  dry,  more  watering  will 
be  required,  and  air  must  be  given  freely  to  such  plants  as  are 
well  established  in  their  pots  ;  cuttings  not  yet  rooted  should 
be  shaded,  and  kept  quite  close  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  uncovered  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  a  little 
sun  heat  to  collect  for  the  night. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — As  the  weather  is  now  favourable,  by  all  means  lose 
BO  time  in  getting  the  bulbs  into  the  ground  ;  from  three  to 
four  inches  deep  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  plant  them,  and  if 
the  directions  previously  given  in  the  Chronicle  have  been  at- 
tended to,  the  bed  ovght  to  be  in  good  order  ;  never  use  a  dibble, 
AS  it  compresses  the  soil  too  much  about  the  bulb ;  when  the 
bed  ife  boarded  round,  (and  in  fact  all  ought  to  be)  it  is  best  to 
place  the  bulbs  on  the  bed,  and  fill  up  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches,  To  young  amateurs  we  may  just  add,  that  de- 
cayed turf,  the  top  spit  from  a  loamy  meadow,  well  rotted  down, 
with  the  fibrous  particles  retained,  is  the  very  best  soil  in  which 
Tulips  can  be  grown.  Car-nations. — If  the  layers  are  not  potted 
off,  and  in  their  winter  quarters,  most  assuredly  they  ought  to 
be.  Do  not  let  the  layers  get  too  much  wet  after  tbey  have 
struck  root  again  ;  keep  them  moderately  moist,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  air.  Auriculas  require  little  else  than  occasionally 
looking  over,  removing  decayed  leaves,  <fcc.,  &c.  After  a 
shower,  take  notice  whether  any  plants  have  been  exposed  to 
drip  in  the  frames,  if  so,  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence,  as  nothing  is  so  fatal.  Polyanthuses  are 
not  so  liable  to  injurj-  as  the  Auricula  in  the  above  respect,  but 
they  require  a  Yitiikconziant  attention.  The  great  secret  of  one 
florist  excelhng  another  is,  nine  times  out  often,  in  the  regular 
and  sedulous  attention  bestowed  on  the  plants  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  which  at  an  exhibition  gives  a  wonderful  ad- 
vantage to  the  partj-  who  h:is  betn  mindful  of  small  matters. 
—C, 

IV.— PINERIES.  YIXERIES,  i-c. 
Pineries. — "Wherever  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Pine  stock  be- 
comes necessary  every  autumn,  preparation  should  be  made, 
the  moment  the  trees  cast  their  le;ives,  to  lay  in  a  stock  as 
early  as  possible ;  which,  blended  with  a  little  manure  fresh 
from  the  stables,  will  form  a  verj*  useful  adjunct  in  the  dung 
pits,  where  the  tank  system  is  not  already  established.  If  the 
young  stock  in  pits  are  getting  dry,  tbey  should  now  have  theii- 
last  watering  until  next  February,  at  least  in  dung  pits.  Indeed 
all  the  stock  should  be  henceforward  watered  with  a  sparing 
hand,  a  very  little  at  a  time.  SjTinge  through  the  stems  of  the 
fruiters  twice  a  week,  taking  care  not  to  syringe  over"  the 
crowns,  which  mil  tend  to  enlai'ge  them.  Vineriei. — Keep  the 
scissors  employed  in  your  late  Vineries,  let  there  be  no  lodg- 
ment of  decaying  berries.  If  there  are  Pines  under,  keep  the  day 
temperature  at  60°,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  the  night  beat  at  57** 
with  a  slight  egress  for  atmospheric  moisture,  at  the  back.  If 
pot  plants  are  in  the  bouse,  let  all  watering  be  done  early  in 
the  morning.    Late  Vineries,  without  Pines  or  plants  of  any 


kind,  should  have  a  temperature  by  day  of  55''  or  60",  and  a 
night  temperature  of  about  50*^  at  present,  lighting  a  fire  every 
morning,  and  suffering  it  to  go  out  by  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Continue  to  make  fresh  lengths  of  Mushroom  beds  in 
the  house,  as  opportunities  occur;  keep  a  moist  atmosphere, 
\vitb  a  shght  circulation  of  air,  and  a  maximum  temperature 
of  60*.  Continue  to  top-dress  with  half-rotten  manure  Cucum- 
bers in  boxes  or  pots;  to  those  rooting  freely  keep  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  ^ith  a  circulation  of  air,  and  stop  at 
every  second  joint,  setting  the  fruit  as  they  blossom. — D. 
v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  soil  is  now  in  good  working  condition,  and  its  dry  state 
is  very  favourable  for  the  formation  and  renovation  of  borders 
for  fruit  trees.  Such  operations  can  be  much  better  effected 
when  the  roads  and  materials  are  dry  than  otherwise.  Make 
fresh  plantations  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
where  required,  and  propagate  the  former  by  cuttings.  The 
planting  of  Cherries  and  Plums  may  be  immediately  com- 
menced, their  leaves  baring  fallen  early  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  frosty  nights.  As  soon  as  Fig  trees 
are  clear  of  foliage,  they  may  be  finally  covered  for  the  winter. 
As  many  branches  as  can  be  bundled  together,  should  be  neatly 
covered  with  straw,  and  secured  to  the  wall.  The  finiit-room 
will  yet  require  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Kitchen  Garden. — 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  that  are  nearly  fit  for  use,  may  be 
taken  up  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Tie  up  Cardoons 
with  hay  or  straw  bands  ;  or,  after  fastening  the  stalks  together 
with  matting,  thatch  with  clean  draT\-n  straw,  almost  to  the 
extremities  of  the  leaves,  and  then  earth  them  up.  Clear  off 
the  leaves,  now  decayed,  from  Rhubarb  and  Seakaie  ;  fork  over 
the  soil  and  cover  the  latter  vsith  leaves  where  it  is  intended  to 
be  forced  early.  Asparagus  beds  should  also  be  cleared  and 
dressed  for  the  winter.  Plant  some  of  the  different  varieties  of 
early  Potatoes,  using  in  the  first  place  those  that  are  diseased, 
provided  they  have  any  of  the  eyes  safe,  which  will  easily  be 
knoTMi  as  they  are  vegetating  rapidly  ;  if  the  unsound  Potatoes 
are  not  completely  lifeless,  they  push  vdth  astonishing  vigour, 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tubers,  none  of  whichj, 
^however  bad,  should  therefore  be  previously  pared  away. — E. 


State  of  the  Weather  oearLondun, 

for  the  week 

ending  Oct.S3,184S>  as 

obaervedat  the  Horticultural  Gardeo, 

Chiswick. 

Moou'6 
Aee. 

Barouhtbr. 

Tbebmowktbb. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Mar. 
58 
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48 
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30.136 

30.031 
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17 
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48 
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W. 

18 

30.263 

30.133 

61 

51 
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w. 

Mod.      20 

19 

30. H8 

30.019 

61 

38 

49.5 

w. 
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20 

30.341 

30.264 

67 

34 
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w. 

Wed.      22 

21 

30.477 

30.*O5 

67 

44 

60.5 

TV. 

rhnre.  23 

<1 

30.610 

30.477 

55 

27 

41.0 

w. 

Average 

30.296 

30.203 

GS.4J      41.4 

49.9 

.00 

Oct.  ]  7- Overcast  ihroughout 

18— Overcast;  biisk  west  wind  and  fine 

19  — Light  clouds  and  fine;  dentelr  orercBBt 

20— Deneely  overcast ;  clear  and  fine  ;   very  clear 

21— Clear;   fine  tlirounhout ;  clear  at  night 

22— Overcast;  fine;  densely  overcast 

23— Fine,  with  few  dusky  while  cl"uds;  slight  fug  ;  frosty. 

Mean  temperatare  of  the  week  J  deg.  below  the  average. 


State  of  tbeWeatber  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 
iWeek  ending  Nov.  1>  1846. 


Aver. 

Oct 

Highest 
Temp. 

2fl 

54.5 

MOTI. 

S7 

5J.6 

Tues 

2R 

53.0 

IV  pH. 

PP 

63.5 

Thur 

.=10 

64.0 

Vt\. 

31 

63.2 

Not 

Sat. 

1 

64.0 

Aver. 
Lowest 
Temp. 


Temp 


38.9 
39.6 
35.6 
35  3 


46.7 
47-1 
44.8 
4J.4 
46.7 


No.  of 
Years  in 
which  it 
Rained. 


Greatest 
quantity 
of  Rain. 


0-52  In. 

0.80 

1.U6 

0.42 

0-60 

0.88 


Prevailing  Wiods. 


Thf  hijjhest  temperatur 
and  30'h,  1833— therm  67° 
29th,  1842— iherm.  23°. 


n   thp  29th 
,  1836,  and 


Notices  io  Correspondents* 
If  any  of  our  Coeeespondents  should  find  themselves  unan- 
swered this  week,  their  patience  is  requested,  in  consequence 
of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Editor  in  Ireland.     See 
Leading  Article. 
Back  Numbees  of  the  Gaedenees'  Chronicle — The  Volume 
for  1814  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  pnce  \l.  10s.     The  fol- 
lowing  Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  be  had. 
Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  publisher  post-office 
stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as  ai-e  required,  will 
have  them  sent  free  by  post. 
1841—1,  8,  13,  14, 15,  16,   17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 

31,  32,  34. 
1842^,  6,  8,  11.  12,  16,  18,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 

34,  35,  42,  50,  51,  52,  53. 
1843—5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  27,  28,  29.  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 
1844~A11  but  No.  50. 

'Books— Scotchn\an — Loudon's  edition  of  "Repton's  Landscape 
Gardening." Mr.  Coventry — "The  Suburban  Horticul- 
turist" and  M'lntosh's  "  Flower  Garden." B  L — Roberts's 

hook  on  the  Tine,  and  Hamilton  on  the  "  Culture  of  the 
Pine  Apple,"  will  possibly  suit  you.J 
Cineraeias  —  W  B — You  will  find  the  follomng  excellent 
varieties  : — Regina  Victoria,  Criterion,  Captivation,  Beauty 
of  Wortham,  Red  Rover,  Fanny  Ellsler,  Black  Knight, 
Emperor,    Triumph,    Henderson's    No.    7,     Compact    Blue, 

Perfection,  Compacta,  and  Washington.- R  ir- You  may 

sow  your  Cineraria  seeds  in  spring,  in  shallow  pans,  filled 
with'light  sandy  soil ;  then  place  them  in  a  slight  bottom- 
heat,  and  water  them  sparingly  until  they  begin  to  grow.J 
Geapes — Co'iistant  Sub  —  Damping  and  decay  of  the  bunches 
is  a  very  general  complaint  in  this  unfavourable  season,  es- 
pecially where  fire-heat  has  been  resumed.|| A  J/— Rust  on 

Grapes  is  beheved  to  be  occasioned  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  moisture.il 
Geeenhodse  Plants— J  ir^No  tender  plants  will  live  in  a 
glass  house  without  artificial  heat,  unless  the  winter  is  mild, 
or  they  are  half  hardy,  as  is  the  case  with  such  shrubs  as 
Acacia  armata  and  alata,  Aloysia  citriodora.  Azalea  sineusis. 
Camellias,  Orange  trees,  Coronilla  glauca,  Corrsea  speciosa. 
Daphne  odorata,  Fabiana  imbricata.  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias, 
and  the  hardier  sorts  of  Cape  Heaths.  J 
Insects — .7^— The  animals  attacking  your  Pansies  are  the 
true  and  false  wireworms,  the  larxce  of  Elater  lineatus,  and 
the  Polydesmus  complanatus,  whose  histories  you  will  find  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronide,  vol.  5,  p.  344,  and  vol.  1,  p.  196  ;  and 
also  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  "Royal  Agricultural  JournaL"i?. 

Suhscriher — The  root-galls  are  produced  by  Cynips  aptera. 

See  the   Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.   1,  p.  732.i2. Winton — 

Your  Chrysanthemums  are  infested  with   an  aphis,   which 
was  abundant  upon  them   early  in   the  year.     You  should 
destroy  them  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco.  J?. 
IPOMfEA  HoRSFALLi/E—^nwtieur— Cut  your  plant  well  back,  and 
wash  it  with  soap-suds  and  sulphur.     It  would  be  advisable 
to  let  it  remain  dormant  until  spnng  ;  then  by  syringing  it 
morning  and  evening,  when  it  begins  to  grow,  the  red  spider 
may  be  kept  in  check.  J 
Manure — Ullswater — Peat  moss  and  the  sods  of  a  field  might 
be    used  beneficially    as     manure    if    chai-red ;     and   they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  being  well  saturated  with  liquid  from 
the  manure  tank.     You  will  find  a  method  for  manufacturing 
such  material  given  at  p.  362  of  our  last  year's  volumcj: 
Mignonette — D — All  you  have  to  do,  in  order  to  grow  Migno- 
nette in  winter,  is  to  keep  the  pots  in  pits,  from  which  severe 


frost  is  excluded,  and  which  you  can  ventilate  freely  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Your  plants  draw  because 
they  have  too  much  heat,  and  too  little  air  and  light. J 

Names  of  Fruits — S  L — Red  Astracban.H J  A — 1,  Court  of 

"Wick  ;  4,  Stagg's  Nonpareil ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  7,  8,  Down- 
ton  ;  10,  Golden  Pippin  ;  11,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson  ;  ip.  Scarlet 
Croftou  ;  14,  Manks  Codlin  ;  16,  Alexander;  20,  London  Pip- 
pin ;  21,  "White  Spanish  Reinette  ;  22,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main  ;  23,  Norfolk  Paradise;  24,  Braddick's  Nonpareil.il 

p  c  S—\,  Summer  Franc  Real ;  3,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont ; 
4,  Belmont ;  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  are  correct  according  to  the  names 
sent ;  8,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ;  9,  10.  "Winter  Nelis  ;  11,  Swan's 
Egg ;  14,  Messii'e  Jean.  Apples.— 1,  Northern  Greening,  or, 
John  Apple  ;  4,  Margil ;  5,  Yellow  Ingestrie  ;  6,  Golden  Pip- 
pin ;  8,  Nonsuch  ;  9,  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin  ;  13,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  14,  Boston  Russet. !| 

Names  of  Plants — R  ^— Oncidium  ensatum.— — G  TF^— The 
Oncidiura  is  of  unfrequent  occun-ence,  and  we  cannot  recog- 
nise it  by  its  withered  flowers. 5i2— Aspidium  spinu- 

losum,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties.     The  one  you 

have  sent  is  by  no  means  rare.§ G— Euonymus  latifolius. 

A'buice— Your  "Picotee"  is  the  common  Wheat-ear  Car- 
nation.  ^7»ja— Tagetes  tenuifoha. J  Moore — Stanhopea 

graveolens,  Gongora  maculata. 

Parsnip  Wine— X  -S— To  3  lbs  of  Parsnips,  cut  into  slices,  add 
1  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  them  till  they  are  quite  soft,  then 
squeeze  the  liquor  well  out  of  them,  and  run  it  through  b 
coarse  cloth  ;  put  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  3  lbs.  of  good  soft 
sugar,  and  boU  the  whole  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  when  it 
is  nearly  cold,  put  to  it  alittle  yeast  on  a  toast ;  let  it  stand  10 
days  in  a  tub,  and  keep  stirring  it ;  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  as 
it  works  over  keep  filling  it  up.     Bottle  it  in  4  mouths. 

Peaches—/*  L  S — Three  good  varieties  of  Peaches  in  succes- 
sion are  the  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde.|| 

Peach  Teees— J-fliiey—I*  your  Peach  ti'ees  are  not  too  old, 
and  have  not  been  greatly  injured  by  insects  at  any  time, 
they  will  improve  ;  replanting  in  a  fresh-made  border  of  good 
rich  turfy  loam,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure,  will 
benefit  them-li 

Peaes— fi'Mt- It  is  doubtful  what  good  Pear  will  succeed  in  the 
north  of  England  so  high  as  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

sea.     Try  Hacon's  Incomparable. An  Old  Sub  may  plant 

the  variety  just  mentioned  against  a  north  wall.y 

Peae-teees— fl<?rfe»-sis— It  would  appear  as  if  your  Windsor 
Pears  had  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the  tree.  It 
will,  however,  tend  to  improve  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  if  you 
judiciously  shorten  the  branches  to  a  considerable  extent 
this  autumn.  II 

Pelargoniums-^  S  H  will  find  a  short  description  of  Mr. 
Beck's  flowers  among  the  new  Pelargoniums  in  another  part 
of  the  Paper,  where  J  iS^ 7,  F  C,  XX,  <L-c.  will  also  find  an  ac- 
count  of  the  new  Pelargoniums,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  shows.* 

Pines— D,  Derby— Frocm-e  the  follomng  24  varieties :— Nor- 
man's Henry  Creed  and  Defiance,  Creed's  President,  Wee- 
den's  Queen  Victoria,  Hodges's  Gem,  Church's  Rowena, 
Cousin's  Little  Wonder,  Legg's  Prince  Albert,  Garrat's 
Alpha  and  Queen  of  Roses,  Henbrey's  Diamond,  Countess  of 
Plymouth,    Omega,    White's   Warden,    "-"^-— '->    ^ - 


Hardstone's    Prince 


Albert.  Jelf  s  Marv  Anne,  Wallis's  Unique,  Church's  Wonder, 
Brown's  Echpse,  Hodges's  Melona,  Collis's  Majestic,  Dry's 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  Kirtland's  Gay  Lad."^ 

Plums— X  YZ— The  fruit  you  sent  of  Cant's  Late  Green-gage 
proved  excellent,||  . 

Roses— The  Tree-Rose  is  now  ready,  neatly  done  up  m  cloth, 
price  4s.  Gd.  . 

Shrubs— C£— In  your  circular  bed,  21  feetO  inches  m  diameter, 
you  may  plant  the  following  in  the  common  soil,  viz.  ;— Ribes 
sariguineum  and  aureum,Berberisaquifolium,  Spiraea  arisefoha, 
Philadelphus  Gordonianus,  Garrya  elhptica,  Pyrus  specta- 
biUs,  Double  French  Cherry,  Laurestinus,  and  the  common 
Arbutus  ;  and  in  peat  soil  near  the  outside,  Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Menziesias,  and  Gaultheria  Shallon.H 

Muirbank— The  following  are  hardy  and  sweet-scented  :— 
Calycanthus  floridus,  Magnolia  glauca,  Philadelphus  coro- 
narius,  Rhododendron  fragrans,  Syringa  persica,  and  any  of 
thehardv  Azaleas.ll 

Vines— OW  5u6— Six  Vines  for  a  greenhouse  may  consist  ot 
two  Black  Hamburgh,  one  Black  Prince,  two  Royal  Musca- 
dine, one  White  Frontignan.  || 

Walks— £  TK^— If  j-our  walks  are  to  be  made  of  gravel  only 
you  may  proceed  thus  :— Cut  out  a  trench  of  the  desired  width 
to  the  depth  of  6— or,  better,  9  inches.  Fill  it  to  the  depth  of 
two-thirds  with  very  coarse  screened  gravel ;  over  that  put 
a  good  coat  of  firm  material,  and  over  the  whole  a  layer  of 
very  fine  binding  gravel,  taking  especial  care  that  the  walk 
is  made  convex.  Roll  it  firm  with  a  heavy  roller,  and,  with 
good  materials,  you  may  thus  make  a  walk  that  will  never 
remain  wet.  J 

Misc— Ti/i?o— We  have  forwai'ded  your  letter  to  the  printers. 

J  >?— Sea-gulls  may  be  kept  in  a  garden  for  the  pm-pose 

of  destroying  snails,  slugs,  <fcc.,  if  there  is  a  pond  for  them  to 

swim  in G  jB— The  Breda  Apricot  will  not  succeed  on  a 

Cherry  stock. H  B  3/— Your  Potatoes  should  remain  m 

small  heaps  till  the  outsides  of  the  tubers  are  dry,  before 

they  are  finally  removed-J Sub— In  1844  the  July  exhibi- 

tion  at  Chiswick  was  held  on  the  13th,  and  in  1845  on  the  12th 

of  that  month.J A  .B— The  best  and  ultimately  the  cheapest 

fence  for  keeping  rabbits  out  of  a  flower-garden  is  a  ivire 
one.  It  should  be  about  3i  feet  in  height.  AVe  cannot  re- 
commend dealers  or  give  prices,  which  is  the  business  of 
advertisers.  The  roots  of  Gentiana  acaulis  may  be  removed 
and  di-^dded  in  spring.t J  C— The  watering  of  your  Ca- 
mellias (which  are  growing  in  a  low  temperature)  rather 
freely  three  times  a  week,  is  the  cause  of  their  leaves  turning 
yellow,  and  of  the  flower  buds  dropping  off.  See  that  the 
pots  are  properly  drained,  water  sparingly  while  the  plants 
are  in  a  dormant  state,  increase  the  terapei-ature  alittle,  and 

they   mil  possibly  recover.^ ^u&— Ferns    are    excellent 

material  with  which  to  protect  plants  m  winter.  They  are 
preferable  to  Moss.  Since  you  can  get  them,  cover  up  your 
Fuchsia  globosa  with  them,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
put  a  good  layer  over  the  roots— the  most  material  part  to 
protect,  and 'it  will  probably  survive  the  winter  without 
injui-y-i An  Edinburgh  Si(t>scriber  can  have  the  Number. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias- J  M,  Kenl^Youv  seedUng— a  large  light  flower, 
havin"  delicate  pink  tube,  with  a  large  crimson-purple  corolla 

—is  a'very  good  and  showy  variety. H  37— Your  seedlings 

possess  no  novelty  ;  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  thoy  are  not  to 

be   distinguished' from   many  in   cultivation. T  Z>— The 

Wizard  is  a  large  rich-coloured  variety,  but  possessing  no 
novelty  in  colour,  and  too  much  Uke  many  already  sent  out ; 
nor  is  there  sufficient  novelty  in  Caroline  to  wai-rant  its  being 
sent  out  as  a  desirable  variety  ;   there  are  many  too  much 

like  it.* T  Py  Midhurst—Ihe  tints  of  the  corolla  and  tube 

are  both  too  weak  ;  we  have  seen  several  specimens  similar 
in  colour,  and  consider  them  too  poor  for  general  cultivation. 

J  TT  7"- Your  Fuchsia  is  an  evident  approach  to  a  double 

flower  ;  the  corolla  being  composed  of  two  sets  of  petals,  one 
set  being  longer  than  the  other  ;  it  is  novel,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  flower  improved  ;  it  rather  detracts  from  its  elegant 
appearance."^ 

pANsiES- .ZV5  7V— A  neat  and  pretty  flower;  deficient  in  sub- 
stance ;  the  indentation  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hp  is  too  appa- 
rent, and  the  side  petals  should  meet  above  the  centre  of  the 

flower.'^ A  Subsci'iber—A  round  flower  of  good  substance  ; 

but  with  a  rather  common  looking  centre ;  the  eye  wants 
strength,  and  this  part  of  the  flower  is  injured  by  the  lines 
running  into  the  border,  which  gives  the  centre  an  appear- 
ance of  a  want  of  clearness.* 
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SEED-WHEAT.— Mr.    Morton   cannot   deliver    his 
Seed-Wheats— THE  RED-STRAW    WHITE    and  HOPE- 
TOUN  WHITE    after  October  31st.  under  9s.  a  bushel.     The 
state  of  the  market  justifies  bim  in  thus  raisinp  their  price. 
Whitfield,  Wotton-under-edge,  Gloucestershire. 

EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE— The 
Committee  of  the  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND  appointed  to  superintend  the 
Veterinary  College,  hereby  intimate,  that  Professor  Dick  will 
commence  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  VETERINARY  SUR- 
GERY AND  MEDICINE,  for  the  Twenty-fourth  Session,  on 
MoNDAT,  the  10th  of  Novembeb  next.  The  Course  will  compre- 
hend, as  usual,  instruction  in  tlie  Anatomy,  Physiolop;y,  and 
Pathology  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  tlio  Sheep,  the  Pif?,  and 
the  Dog.  including  also  Stable  Management  and  the  Forge  ; 
and  in  order  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several  departments  of 
study  at  hours  convenient  for  the  Students,  the  Professor  will 
have  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Worthington, 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  who.  under  his  superintendence,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Anatomical  Demonstrations,  Materia  Me- 
dica,  and  Pharmacy.  The  necessary  instructions  in  Chemistry, 
in  connection  with  the  Course,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  Stodart  Macdonald, 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Hall,  Interim  Sec. 

Edinburgh,  October  25,  1845. 
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SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  25,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWINU    WEEKS. 
Thursday.      Our.  30  -ARticuItaral  Imp.Soc.  of  Ireland. 
IV.DNUnAV,  Nov.    fi — Auricult'iral  Society  of  England. 
TsuAaDAT)        —     6— Agtlcultural  Imp.  Soc.  of  Irelznd. 

FARMERS*  CLUB.-Oet.    28-BromsgroTe 


Want  of  Employment  necessarily  raises  poor's- 
rates  at  the  same  time  that  it  lowers  wages.  This 
fact  binds  together  the  three  classes — landowner, 
farmer,  and  labourer — in  spite  of  themselves,  i.  e., 
even  though  each  may  be  regarding  se/^interest 
alone.  Thus,  let  the  yearly  value  of  land  be  con- 
sidered permanent  ;  that  portion  of  it  nevertheless 
-  which  reaches  the  proprietor  will  of  necessity  vary 
inversely  with  the  amount  claimed  by  law  for  the 
support  of  the  pauper.  The  landowner  is  therefore 
immediately  affected  by  the  labourer's  distress. 
This  is  true  in  the  long  run;  but  as  the  tenant 
generally  occupies  his  farm  at  a  certain  fixed  rent,  a 
rise  in  poor's-rates  must  fall  on  him  first,  and  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  are  thus  even  yet  more 
■closely  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he 
employs.  The  mutual  interest  of  these  parties, 
however,  does  not  exist  only  in  law ;  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  subject  which  necessarily 
interests  everyhody,  and,  of  course,  none  more  than 
the  partners,  as  we  may  term  them,  in  that  firm  by 
^\-honi  it  is  undertaken. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  labourer. — one  of  these 
partners — that  we  wish  now  to  direct  attention.  At 
the  present  season  it  becomes  important  that  all 
possible  methods  of  profitable  agricultural  employ 
ment  be  put  in  immediate  operation  ;  this  is  of 
especial  importance  this  year  considering  the  high 
price  which  food  is  likely  to  bear.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  more  profitable  mode  of  employment  to  all 
parties  concerned  than  breaking  up  Grass  lands. 
Were  permission  granted  to  bring  some  of  their 
dry  pasture  fields  into  cultivation,  farmers  would 
gladly  pay  an  increased  rent  for  them  ;  they  would 
require  to  employ  more  labour  on  them,  and  they 
would  derive  more  profit  from  them.  And 
this  is  one  of  those  operations  which  involve  a 
constant  demand,  for  more  labour,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted  ;  and  it  is  one  which  on 
light  and  dry  soils  may  be  more  effectively  per- 
formed now  by  the  spade,  than  at  any  other  time, 
or  in  any  other  way.  We  are  persuaded  thsit  land- 
owners could  not  act  with  more  immediate,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  lasting  effect,  towards  the  allevia- 
tion of  that  distress  which  ivill  prevail  if  extra  em- 
ployment be  not  provided  ;  nor  could  they  act  more 
for  their  own  interests,  or  those  of  their  tenantry, 
than  by  directing  or  permitting  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  land,  now  in  natural  Grass,  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  spade  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  fields 
selected  for  the  purpose  had  better  be  of  a  light 
soil,  and  they  ought  to  be  either  drained  or  naturallv 
dry  ;  and  the  only  condition  of  the  permission  should 
be,  that  the  tenant  should  adopt  an  alternate  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  and  consume  all  green  crops  on 
the  farm.  This,  if  carried  out  with  energy,  is  a  sys- 
tem which  not  only  ensures  the  landowner,  and  all 
other  parties  in  the  business,  against  loss,  but  con- 
fers benefit  upon  all. 

Is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  the  land  be 
eultivated  thoroughly? — w-ere  it  farmed  with  more 
energy  and  economy  it  would  yield  permanently 
higher  rents  to  its  owner,  greater  profits  to  its  occu- 
pier, more  employment  for  the  labourer,  and  more 
food  for  the  nation. 


sufficient  for  4  bushels.  The  water  in  the  other 
tub  contained  in  solution  2\  lbs.  of  the  following 
mixture,  recommended  by  Professor  Johnston  as  a 

Steep  foil   CoaN  and  Beans. 
Phosphate  of  Soda         "l 

Sulphate  of  Wiignesia  1  lb.  of  each  in  10  gallons  of  water  to 
Nitrate  of  Potash  |  steep  300  lbs.  of  seed. 

Common  Salt  j   To  be  dried  with  gypsum  or  quick- 

Sal-ammoniac,  or  J  lime. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  J 

These  parcels  of  Wheat  were  taken  out  of  the 
water  on  the  80th  of  December,  after  having  re- 
mained in  it  40  hours,  and  they  were  dried  by  a 
little  gypsum  powder  being  mixed  with  them.  They 
were  sown  the  same  day  at  the  rate  of  about  6 
pecks  per  acre,  in  rows  9  inches  asunder,  on  a  field 
of  good  sandy  loam,  off  which  an  even  and  pretty 
fair  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  had  just  been  carted. 
Between  the  plots  on  which  they  were  sown,  a 
ridge  of  equal  width  was  drilled  with  seed  prepared 
in  the  oidinary  manner  with  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper).  The  crop  was  harvested  last  month, 
and  the  produce  per  acre  was  ascertained  upon  por- 
tions ot  about  half  an  acre  in  each  plot.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  experiment,  naming 
the  plots  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  on 
the  field :  - 


No. 

Treatment  of  the  Seed. 

Produce  per  acre. 

1 

2 
.3 

Steeped  in  Mr.  Campbell's  mixture. . 

29   bushels. 
37J        „ 

Steeped  in  Prof.  Johnston's  mixture 

Besides  this,  there  were  about  3^  bushels  per 
acre,  over  the  piece,  of  light  Wheat ;  in  this,  ex- 
hibiting a  great  difference  between  the  produce  of 
this  year  and  that  of  last  season,  which  on  the 
same  farm  did  not  yield  much  more  than  1  bushel 
of  light  to  50  sacks  of  head  Wheat.  These  figures 
exhibit  what  was  very  evident  long  before  harvest 
— a  gradual  improvement  in  the  crop  towards  one 
side  of  the  field.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  the  crop  on  the  ground,  we  do  not 
consider  them  as  at  all  favourable  to  the  idea  that 
steeping  seed  Wheat  in  mineral  solutions  has  any 
influence  upon  the  future  crop. 


FENCES.— No.  II. 
The  Hawthorn,  JIke  most  other  hard-wooded  plants, 
is  in  its  natural  condition  destined  to  become  a  tree,  and 
the  planting  it  in  close  contact  witli  others  of  its 
kind,  to  form  a  fence,  does  not  induce  it  to  lay  aside 
this  natural  propensity  ;  and  were  it  not  prevented,  it 
would  accordingly  shed  its  lower  limbs,  become  wide 
and  spreading  in  its  branches,  and  lose  a  great  part 
of  that  usefulness  for  which  it  has  long  been  esteemed. 
To  prevent  tliis  tendency  in  the  plant  to  assume  its 
natural  habit,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  after  some  10,  12,  or  15 
years'  growth  to  cut  it  down  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ditch,  which  on  most  soils 
accompanies  the  fence,  is  cleared  out.  This  operation  is 
termed  ''hedging  and  ditching."  The  cutting  is  per- 
formed in  three  different  ways  ;  a  hedge  is  "  laid," 
"  breasted  over,"  or  "  cropped,"  according  to  cii'cum- 
stances. 


On  the  28th  of  December  last,  two  parcels  of 
Hopctoun  Wheat,  of  nearly  3  bushels  each,  were 
placed  in  tubs  containing  about  6  gallons  of  water 
apiece.  The  water  in  the  one  tub  contained  in  solu- 
tion some  of  Mr.  Campbell's"  Steep  for  Wheat" 
— three  quarters  of  the  quantity  that  was  sent  as 


Breasting  over,  which  is  seldom  practised,  consists  in 
cutting  off  all  the  stems  about  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  trimming  up  the  inside  (the  side  next  the  field  to 
which  the  fence  belongs),  but  leaving  the  bottom  twigs 
on  the  ditch-side  untouched,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  form  a  gentle  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  A 
hedge  should  never  be  breasted  over  twice  in  sucession  ; 
it  may,  with  propriety,  be  alternately  breasted  over  and 
laid. 

Laying  hedges  forms  part  of  the  winter-labour  on 
farms  of  any  extent.  A  judicious  farmer  generally 
allots  about  one-twelfth  of  his  hedges  to  be  laid  every 
year.  The  operation  consists  in  first  clearing  away  the 
briars,  small  branches,  rougli  Grass,  &e.,  from  the 
bank  on  which  the  hedge  grows,  and  in  cutting  off  the 
branches  and  stems  that  over-hang  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  straight  stems  in  the  middle  standing  upright. 


Some  of  the  straightest  of  these  stems  are  selected  for 
live  stakes,  and  their  heads  are  taken  off  at  the  height 
of  35  or  4  feet.  Live  stakes  are  chosen,  if  possible,  at 
equal  distances  of  2  feet  ;  but  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  stems  fit  for  this  purpose  occur  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity to  render  the  use  of  dead  stakes  unnecessary. 
Whenever  live  stakes  cannot  he  had,  stakes  are  cut 
from  the  Thorns  in  the  hedge,  and  driven  into  the  bank 
between  the  live  stakes,  so  as  to  make  them  about  2  feet 
apart.  The  roughest  of  the  Thorns  are  then  cut  out, 
leaving  just  as  many,  as  when  laid  .and  pleached  in  among 
the  stakes,  will  form  a  kind  of  rough  wicker-work. 
The  ditch  must  then  be  attended  to.  The  first  step  is 
to  examine  the  bank,  and  prepare  a  ledge  near  its  top 
on  which  to  deposit  the  sods  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  when  any  holes  occur,  these  should  be  made 
square,  so  as  to  be  filled  up  accurately  with  sods  cut 
purposely  to  fill  them.  Rectangular  sods  are  then  cut 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  placed  close  to  one 
another  on  this  ledge  ;  the  sides  of  the  ditch  and  bank 
are  then  pared  down,  and  the  loose  soil  removed  from 
the  ditch  and  placed  on  the  bank  behind  the  sods,  and 
among  the  Thorns.  This  being  completed  and  finished 
off  neatly,  the  Thorns  left  standing  in  the  fence  are  laid 
hold  of  and  bent  down  in  succession,  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  slit  at  or  near  the  surface  with  the  bill  ;  a 
pressure  being  exerted  with  the  left  hand  at  the  same  ' 
time  that  the  stroke  is  made  with  tlie  right,  the  stem  ia 
cut  partly  through,  and  lias  no  power  to  regain  it3 
former  position.  The  stems  are,  at  the  same  time, 
woven  backwards  and  forwards  amongst  the  stakes,  and 
finally  left  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  terminal  twigs 
being  left  on  the  ditch-side  to  be  afterwards  trimmed 
down.  A  few  yards  of  the  hedge  being  thus  laid,  some 
of  the  straightest  of  the  stems  which  have  been  cut  off 
as  useless,  are  selected  and  trimmed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  plaited,  or  wattled  in  among  the  stakes,  at  about 
an  inch  from  their  tops.  These  Thorns  are  called 
"hethers;"  and  clean,  straight  Ash,  Hazel,  and  Black- 
thorn will  answer  the  purpose.  Two  hethers  are 
taken,  and  after  pushing  their  ends  a  little  among  the 
Thorns,  to  obtain  a  holding,  they  are  twisted  backwards 
and  forwards  in  opposite  directions,  crossing  them  two 
or  three  times  between  the  stakes,  and  changing  sides 
at  each  ;  others  follow  them,  overlapping  those  which 
preceded  them,  and  thus  the  fence  is  completed  as  the 
work  proceeds.  The  refuse  should  be  carefully 
gathered  up  and  removed.  The  live  stakes,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  surrounded  by  the  fence,  are  apt  to 
send  out  a  large  quantity  of  shoots  at  top,  and  not  on 
the  stem  below,  which  thus  becomes  naked.  To  pre- 
vent this,  they  are  generally  crippled,  i.  e.,  cut  half 
through  close  to  the  ground  ;  when  this  is  done,  hedges 
seldom  get  thin  at  the  bottom.  We  have  said  that  the 
fence  should  be  roughed  towards  the  ditch,  but  it  is 
occasionally  roughed  towards  the  field  to  which  it  be- 
longs, especially  when  that  is  about  to  be  stocked  very 
hard  with  large  cattle,  and  when  the  field  on  the  other 
side  is  arable,  or  to  be  mown. 

The  annexed  diagrams  exhibit  what  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

In  laying  a  hedge  on  arable  land,  the  fence  need  not 
be  above  2  or  3  feet  high.  For  laying  a  hedge  on  pas- 
ture land,  the  winter  should  be  chosen  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  season  during  which  the  Grass  is  to  be  mown  ; 
the  young  wood  will  then  get  a  clear  summer's  growth 
without  being  croiiped  by  sheep  or  stock. 

The  management  of  the  hedge  after  being  once  laid 
should  be  altered.  The  third  method  to  which  I  alluded 
should  now  be  adopted.  The  fence  should  be  cropped 
after  the  shoots  have  made  two  or  three  years'  growth. 
This  consists  in  merely  trimming  off  the  ends  of -the 
young  shoots  ;  at  first,  cutting  away  the  top,  and  leaving 
the  bottom  about  2  feet  wide,  so  as  to  cause  the  hedge 
to  taper  gently  upwards  on  both  sides.  In  after  trim- 
mings, the  shoots  are  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood,  so 
that  the  fence  is  not  suffered  to  enlarge.  The  operation 
is  performed  annually  about  Michaelmas,  with  an  instru- 
ment resembling  a  sickle,  and  termed  a  bean-hook  ;  the 
cost  is  trifling  ;  about  Sd,  per  chain. — John  Braven- 
der,  F.G.S.  

EFFECT  OF  RAIN  AND  AIR  ON  MANURE. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  my  former  communi- 
cations on  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  import- 
ance of  water  liolding  oxygen  in  solution  in  the 
economy  of  vegetation  has  been  overlooked  ;  and  your 
readers  will  pardon  me  for  endeavouring  to  explain  its 
action,  as  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  theory  or  specu- 
lation, in  whicli  the  practical  agriculturist  has  no  con- 
cern, but  it  applies  itself  closely  to  the  preparation  of 
manure  and  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  land.  Rain 
has  been  regarded  merely  as  conveying  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  its  important  action  in  the  oxidation  of 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  carrying  it 
in  solution  into  the  ground,  and  there  leaving  it  to  enter 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  soil,  has  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
the  free  oxygen  contained  in  water  will  be  found  to  cor- 
rect certain  established  errors,  and  will  hereafter  work 
a  great  change  in  some  of  the  common  operations  of 
agriculture. 

The  objects  (according  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion)  of  stirring  the  soil  with  the  spade  or  plough 
are  two-fold — the  deeper  parts  of  the  earth  are  brought 
to' the  surface  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  [masses  [of  the  soil  are  pulverised  and 
broken  down,  in  order  to  afford  a  more  free  passage  to 
the  delicate  roots  of  plants  in  quest  of  food.     I  believe 
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tliat  in  these  two  effects  of  digging  and  plougiiing  are 
summed  up  the  views  entertained  of  the  action  of  these 
two  operatiims  of  husbandry. 

The  practice  of  exposing  the  soil  io  tlie  influence  of 
the  atmo^pliere  is  doubtless  with  a  view  of  enabling  tlie 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  enter  tlie  soil  and  effect  those  che- 
mical changes  that  are  known  to  be  necessarv  to  the 
salts  of  the  earth,  to  the  humus,  and  to  the  plant  itself. 
"Without  a  supply  of  oxygen  the  science  of  agriculture 
teaches  us  that  vegetation  cannot  receive  its  due 
nourishment  ;  and  as  oxygen  lias  liitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  furnished  by  the  air  alone,  the  custom  of 
turning  up  the  ground  for  exposure  to  air  has  been  in 
accordance  with  science,  ia  order  to  give  it,  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed,  the  only  chance  it  has  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  oxygen.  It  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  how  oxygen  can  enter  the  soil  from  the  surface  ; 
the  air  may  exert  some  influence  on  the  crust  of  the 
soil  that  is  exposed  to  its  influence,  but  it  c^n  go  no 
deeper  ;  it  cannot  descend  ;  and  if  it  be  by  accident  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  its  gaseous  form  its  presence  is  found  to 
be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  The  finer  parts  of 
the  roots  of  plants  do  not  perform  the  office  of  absorption 
well  if  they  come  in  contact  with  air  ;  and  in  transplant- 
ing plants  it  is  the  practice  to  press  them  well  down  into 
the  soil,  that  the  air  may  by  excluded,  and  that  the 
roots  may  be  br.jught  into  close  contact  with  the  moist 
earth.  The  air  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
exert  that  influence  on  the  soil,  which  is  really  attri- 
butable to  rain  ;  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  carried  into 
the  soil  by  every  shower  that  descends  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  it  is  for  this  purpose,  among  others,  that  water  is 
enabled  to  hold  so  much  oxygenous  air  in  solution  ;  and 
we  know  by  experience  that  if  plants  are  supplied  with 
water  tliat  is  not  aerated,  that  is,  not  cuntaining  oxygen, 
they  will  not  thrive,  or  sometimes  will  die.  The  prac- 
tice of  turning  up  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting it  to  atmospheric  influence  is  no  more  based  in 
reason  than  the  practice  of  fallowing  land  with  the  view 
of  giving  it  rest,  and  allowing  it  to  benefit  by  the 
"skyey  influences."  It  is  no  defence  of  a  practice  that 
it  has  been  followed  from  time  immemorial,  and  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  experience  of  centuries. 
The  fallowing  of  land  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  and 
yet  it  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  a  part  of  culture 
both  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  May  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  same  will  be  said  of  the  present  practice 
of  plougiiing  in  a  few  years,  as  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture conies  to  be  better  understood  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  the  soil  may  not  re- 
ceive that  benefit  from  exposure  to  air  which  it  has 
hitherto  been-thought  to  do,  yet  that  the  spade  and 
plough  are  absolutely  required  to  separate  the  masses 
of  earth,  and  prepare  it  by  pulverization  for  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  That  a  certain  looseness  of  texture  of  the 
soil  is  necessary  both  for  the  conveyance  of  manure,  for 
the  supply  of  vegetation,  and  for  the  growth  of  the  roots, 
is  unquestionable  ;  but  it  admits  of  some  doubt  whether 
the  plough,  much  esteemed  as  it  is,  does  perform  the 
office  of  loosening  the  soil  as  efficiently  as  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  do. 

A  plough  is  an  iron  wedge,  drawn  or  driven  with 
great  force  through  the  earth.  The  force  required  to 
drive  this  mechanical  power  varies  according  to  the 
soil.  In  stiff  clay  four  horses  are  required  to  draw 
it ;  that  is,  a  power  equal  to  several  tons  is  required  to 
drive  the  wedge  through  the  ground.  [No,  no  ;  see  p. 
333.]  The  effect  of  a  wedge  drawn  with  such  force 
through  the  eartli  would  seem  to  be,  rather,  by  its  ex- 
treme pressure,  to  condense  and  compress  the  soil, 
than  to  loosen  and  separate  it.  If  the  furrow  is 
examined,  marks  of  strong  compression  are  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  share  has  acted. 
The  furrow  itself  is  rendered  hard,  and  shows  by  an 
increased  firmness  of  texture  the  great  pressure  which 
it  has  undergone,  and  in  some  stiff  clays  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  is  reduced  to  a  state  known  to  drainers  as  a 
"pan"  thrnugli  which  water  will  not  easily  drain.  So  far 
as  the  furrow  is  concerned,  the  benefit  of  loosening  the 
texture  of  the  soil  which  the  plough  is  thought  to  confer, 
is  not  very  evident.  The  sides  of  the  furrow  show 
equally  signs  of  violent  pressure.  It  is,  however,  the 
slice  which  the  share  turns  up  that  is  more  immediately 
the  object  of  ploughing  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  this  part 
of  the  action  of  the  plough  in  which  the  loosening  pro- 
cess should  be  especially  discernible.  If  the  slice  of 
earth  which  the  sliare  turns  on  one  side  in  its  passage 
■were  lifted  or  raised  np  by  a  force  acting  from  below, 
separation  of  the  masses  of  earth  would  ensue  ;  but  the 
plough  does  not  act  in  that  manner  ;  the  principle  of 
the  wedge  is  in  action  in  forming  the  slice  ;  and  the 
effects  of  great  lateral  compression  are  discernible  on 
its  sides.  The  earth  so  turned  up  has  its  tenacity  rather 
increased  than  diminished  ;  it  is  made  more  adhesive, 
and  instead  of  falling  to  pieces,  it  forms  large  masses 
or  clods  which  have  again  to  be  broken  up  before  the 
harrow  can  level  the  surface  to  allow  the  seed  to  be 
sown.  Any  unprejudiced  person,  who  observes  for 
him.self  the  action  of  the  plough  and  its  effect  upon  the 
soil,  will  perceive,  that  so  far  from  the  soil  lieiiiTendered 
more  porous  and  more  loose  in  texture,  it  is  really  ren- 
dered more  compact  and  more  impervious  to  rain  and 
to  the  delicate  roots  of  plants.  The  plouf»li,  as  an  in- 
strument for  loosening  the  soil,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
very  defective  ;  it  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  ages;  and 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  spade  or  the  fork  in  breaking 
up  ground  for  tillage. 

Does  not  Nature  busy  herself  in  disintegrating  the 
soil,  while  we  suppose  her  to  be  at  rest?  Observation 
will  teach  us  that  the  process  of  disintegration  is  not 


mechanical,  but  chemical  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  continued 
changes  taking  place  in  the  earth  under  the  action  of 
new  chemical  combinations,  by  which  the  grosser  parts 
of  the  soil  are  subdivided.  These  chemical  changes  do 
not  take  place  in  uncultivated  land,  into  the  interior  of 
which  water  laden  with  oxygen  and  the  salts  of  manure 
have  no  access.  It  is  only  land  which  is  under  culture 
that  admits  of  such  chemical  changes  ;  the  continued 
percolation  of  water  carrying  into  the  soil  new  saline 
and  other  ingredients  of  fertilization  cause  an  unceasing 
change  in  the  eleraeutary  combinations  of  the  particles 
of  the  soil,  which  are  thus  separated  and  made  to  pre- 
sent an  extensively  increased  surface  to  the  action  of 
plants. 

The  apology  for  the  general  use  of  the  plough,  and  for 
the  pains  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  possible  is,  the  hitherto  mistaken  view  enter- 
tained of  the  source  of  oxygen,  and,  also,  the  supposed 
necessity  of  burying  the  manure  in  the  soil.  If  the  air 
were  the  source  from  whence  alone  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen could  be  obtained  for  the  soil,  doubtless  the  paius 
taken  to  expose  the  furrow-slice  to  the  atmosphere 
would  be  most  praiseworthy,  notwithstanding  the  clods 
wl-.ich  the  pressure  of  the  plough  occasions  to  form,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  clod- 
crusher  ;  however  expensive  and  laborious  ploughing 
and  clod-crushing  might  be,  they  would  he  necessary, 
and  ra'ist  be  pel  formed.  But  when  science  tells  us 
that  the  biunty  of  Nature,  in  supplying  the  earth  with 
moisture,  also  enables  the  water  to  carry  with  it  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  the  labour  of  turning  up  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  a 
fruitless  toil.  I'lie  ploughing  in  the  manure,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  waste  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  another  in- 
stance of  fruitless  labour,  founded  upon  an  erroneous 
theory  ;  the  oxidation  of  the  decomposing  elements  of 
the  manure,  by  exposure  to  air  anti  rain,  is  the  most 
economical  application  of  it  ;  and  top  dressing  may 
safely  enable  the  farmer  to  dispense  with  ploughing,  so 
far  as  mixing  the  manure  with  the  soil  is  concerned. 

The  burying  the  manure  in  the  soil  by  the  action  of 
the  plough  is  followed  by  an  evil  that  is  not  likely  to 
occur  in  top-dressing.  The  larvse  of  insects  abonnd  in 
the  manure-heap,  and  are  carried  upon  the  land,  either 
to  be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  thus  destroyed, 
or  to  be  carefully  buried  in  the  soil  till  the  warmth  of 
spring  calls  them  into  existence.  That  pest  of  the 
farmer — the  Turnip-fly,  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the 
practice  of  burying  the  manure  under  the  soil ;  by 
wliich  the  pupa  is  effectually  preseri-ed  during  the 
winter  months  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  cold, 
finding  in  the  m;inure  a  most  effective  protection  till 
the  return  of  spring.  When  the  winter  is  over  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  earth,  vege- 
tation becomes  active  and  insect  life  is  reanimated. 
The  pupa  of  the  beetle  (Haltica  nemosum)  and  the 
seed  of  the  Turnip  begin  about  the  same  time  to  feel 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  season,  and  both  appear  above- 
grouud  together  ;  the  fly  escapes  from  the  manure  just 
as  the  Turnip  has  put  forth  its  cotyledon  leaves,  and 
soon  preys  on  the  young  plant  to  its  destruction.  The 
exposure  of  the  manure  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  as  in 
top-dressing,  destroys  the  grub,  and  saves  the  Turnip 
from  the  attack  of  the  fly. 

Although  ploughing  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
soil  to  the  air,  and  covering  the  manure  from  exposure 
to  air  and  rain,  is  an  operation,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
both  unnecessary  and  mischievous,  yet  stirring  the  soil 
for  the  admission  of  oxygenated  water  (rain),  and  the 
salts  of  manure,  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  As  an  in- 
strument employed  for  this  purpose,  the  plough  is  sin- 
gularly defective,  both  from  the  compression  which  it 
exerts  on  the  furrow  and  the  slices  of  earth,  and  also 
from  the  little  depth  (seldom  .more  than  5  or  6  inches) 
to  which  it  penetrates  the  ground.  It  becomes,  then,  a 
question  what  plan  of  culture  combines  the  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  enables  the  manure  and 
the  soil  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  free  oxygen  of 
rain Ojcygen. 


FLAX  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH  BEVELAND. 

I  should  have  noticed  the  observations  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  your  Paper  of  the  27th  ult,  ere  this, 
if  I  had  not  been  otherwise  engaged.  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  your  correspondent  "T.  C.  M."  gives  me,  of 
comparing  the  expenses  of  agricultural  labour  in  Hol- 
land with  that  in  Ireland.  He  gives  an  extract  from  a 
paper  read  before  a  Farmers'  Club  in  Beveland,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  far  from  being  sufiiciently  explicit. 

Fhx  Seed. — It  appears  that  7s.  per  bush  is  the  price 
that  is  charged  for  seed,  therefore  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
allow  that  price  for  the  seed  produced  ;  and  as  he 
allows  3/.  19s.  2rf,  they  must  produce  in  Beveland  only 
11 J  busliels  to  the  acre;  now,  I  have  more  than  once 
proved  by  several  experiments  through  your  columns 
that  29,  30,  Jind  32  bushels  of  seed  have  been  produced 
off  one  acre  last  year,  in  Norfolk,  and  I  consider  I  need 
not  say  more  to  prove  that  we  can  beat  the  Dutch  in 
producing  Flax-seed. 

Itifpliiir/. — The  charge  for  this  is  more  than  is  paid 
in  Ireland. 

Scutching. — There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  which 
appears  to  me  so  exti-aordinary  as  the  amount  placed 
opposite  this  process.  21.  10s.  for  the  scutching  of  32 
stones  of  Flax  ;  I  am  aware  th.at  Flax  can  be  got 
scutched  by  the  hand  in  Ireland  for  lOrf.  per  stone,  and 
I  never  charged  more  on  my  own  mill  than  ]s.  per  stone 
for  rolling  and  scutching,  which  was  done  in  a  superior 
manner  to  hand  scutching. 

Payment  to  Overseer. — This  item  is  too  absurd  to 


be  further  noticed  by  English  farmers,  or  myself,  as  it 
appears  to  me  a  farce  to  talk  of  an  overseer  to  teach 
people  to  grow  what  (according  to  the  account)  has  been 
grown  these  30  years  in  their  view.  [The  report  quoted 
by  "T.  C.  M  "  names  as  requisite  an  overseer  ^.o  teach 
them  not  how  to  grow  Flax  but  how  to  handle  it  after 
growth — a  part  of  the  process  which  was  new  to  them.] 

Interest  on  Capital. — The  capital  or  outlay  appears 
to  be  4/,,  and  as  the  Flax  can  be  in  four  months  from 
the  date  of  sowing  turned  into  cash,  I  should  say  ICs.  Sd. 
rather  more  interest  than  our  English  farmers  would 
charge  for  il.  being  expended  on  their  land,  for  four 
months. 

Flew  produced. — I  must  confess  when  I  look  at  that 
part  of  your  correspondent's  letter  where  he  says  "  he 
never  saw  better  ciops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Beans,  on 
such  anexten  t  of  land,  than  he  saw  on  the  Beveland-farm," 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  deficient,  or,  I  should 
say,  half  crop  of  Flax  produced  on  such  productive 
Barley-land.  It  appeared  that  the  produce  of  3  bushels 
of  seed  sown  (wliich,  I  must  suppose,  covered  1  acre) 
has  been  75  6-poundstones,  or  32  Irish  H-ponnd  stones; 
and  as  that  is  little  better  than  a  half  crop  (which  I 
have  more  than  once  proved  by  reference  to  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  who  have  had 
from  50  to  70  stones  per  acre),  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  more  particulars  to  convince  British  farmers  th.at, 
from  your  correspondeut's  description  of  the  Holland 
management,  we  can  produce  more  Flax,  as  well  as 
seed,  off  an  acre  than  they  can. 

Price  of  Flax  prnduced  — Now,  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  statement  of  your  correspondent,  none  surprises  me 
more  than  tliis,  as  I  am  more  at  home  for  the  last  15 
years  (since  I  quitted  farming)  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  than  any  of  the  other.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  Dutch  Flax  below  50/.  per  ton  ;  in  most  cases  the 
prices  run  from  60/.  to  80/.,  and  often  iOO/.,  per  ton  ; 
althougli  your  correspondent  fixes  his  price  at  5s.  8'/. 
per  stone,  or  45/  per  ton.  The  Times''  *'  Commissioner," 
in  his  letter  from  Ballinasloe,  has  given  some  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  Flax  cultivation  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  when  the  prices  of  the  lowest 
qualities  of  Flax  are  noticed  in  your  Paper,  to  notice 
his  reo^arks.  He  says,  "  Flax  from  the  estate  of  Sir 
R.  O'Donnell  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Ballina- 
sloe Agricultural  Show,  and  presented  a  cuiious  con-, 
trast  to  another  grown  near  it,  by  the  untaught  pea- 
sants, who  looked  at  the  fine  Flax,  valued  worth 
120/.  per  ton,  in  despair  ;  'when  their  mismanaged 
production  was  valued  at  28/.  per  ton  ;  but  they 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  manage  their  Flax  crop 
properly;"  and  he  adds,  "skill  ai;d  knowledge 
liere,  therefore,  showed  a  difference  of  about  90/. 
per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  a  Flax 
field."  Now,  there  is  an  excuse  for  those  peasants 
having,  on  the  first  trial,  mism.anaged  a  crop  that  is  as 
foreign  to  the  county  Mayo,  as  it  is  in  Surrey,  but  that 
the  farmers  of  Beveland,  who  can  grow  such  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans,  can  be  so  ig- 
norant in  Flax  management  after  30  years'  experience 
in  its  cultivation,  appears  to  me  strange  indeed.  How- 
ever, as  your  correspondent  makes  it  appear,  that  the 
expenses  of  growing  and  preparing  1  acre  of  Flax  for 
market  in  Holland  amounts  to  7.1.  is.  Sd.,  I  give  the 
following  particulars  as  to  the  expense  incurred  iu 
growing  1  acre  in  Ireland.  Mr.  J.  Aelieson,  Tauderagee, 
sent  me  the  following  : — 
Flax  seed  required  for  1  acre — 2  busliels  2  pecks  £  s.  d. 
at  (Beveland  prices)  7s 0  17  6 

6  people  will  weed  1  acre  at  8d.  per  day  . .        . .     0    4  0 
12          ,,           puU  and  water  the  produce  at  Sd.  eai;h    0    8  0 

1  liorse  will  draw  it  to  the  water,  35.  id.  per  da^'      . .     0    3  4. 

7  people  will  talie  it  out  and  spread  it  on  the  Grass,  St?.  0  48 
7  ,,  lift,  tie,  andmakeitreadyfor  themilljSti.  0'  4  3 
6  men  will  ripple  it  at  lit.  per  day  . .  •  . .  . .  0  GO 
6  men  -will  save  and  thrash  the  seed,  \s.  per  day      . .     0    6  0 

1  horse  will  draw  it  to  the  mill 0    3  4 

Expenses  incurred  scutching  32  stone  of  Bios,  at  Is.    1  12  0 

£4  9  6 
As  the  weeding,  pulling,  spreading,  and  lifting,  is 
done  by  girls  in  Ireland,  they  are  nevgr  paid  more  tliau 
Hd.  per  day,  and  very  often  6rf.  Now,  after  what  we 
have  heard  of  cheap  living  and  labour  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  economy  and  cleverness  of  the  Dutch,  does  it 
not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  expense  of 
growing  1  acre  of  Flax  in  Holland  will  be  7/.  4s.  3rf., 
when,  in  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  district  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  the  same  labour  can  be  got  done 
for  il.  9s  Gd.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Acheson 
never  pays  more  than  4/.  9s.  6d.  an  acre  for  his  Flax, 
for  he  pays,  I  know,  much  more,  because  he  never  has 
a  half  crop.  A  thick  good  crop  will  take  more  hands 
to  pull,  lilt,  water,  and  spread  it,  than  a  half  or  thin 
crop,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  money  than  1/.  12,v. 
for  scutching  ;  however,  in  order  that  British  farmers 
may  perfectly  understand  the  exact  expenses  in  Ireland 
in  growing  Flax,  I  shall  explain  it  by  supposing  I  have 
an  acre  of  laod  that  has  been  well  drained  and  in  clean 
condition,  and  had  been  well  manured  last  year  for  Po- 
tatoes or  Turllip^',  with  good  rich  farm-yard  manure,  and 
a  crop  of  Barley  had  been  produced  ofi'it  this  season.  I 
would  have  it  deeply  ploughed  before  November,  and 
about  the  middle  of  March  ploughed  again.;  therefore  it 
would  cost  me  as  follows  : — ■ 

2  days'  ploughing . .        . .  £0  13  0 

1      ,,     harrowing,  sowing,  and  I'olling  ..     0    7  6 

Rent  of  lucre  .15  0 

Poor-rates  and  taxes  .070 

Sundi-y  expenses  already  made  out        ..        ..4    96 
Scutching  additional  21  stones  of  Flax . .        . .     1    10 


£8     6  0 


Having  shown  the  exact  expenses  of  1  acre  of  Flax 
in  Ireland  when  managed  with  economy,  by  those  who 
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know  the  proper  system  of  cultivation,  I  consider  it  but 
fair  towards  Flax  gi-owinj   to  say  that  tliere  are  hun- 
dreds in  Ireland  like  the  Rev.  G.  Ash,  ol  Bellaghy,  who 
had— 
53J^  stones  of  Flax  on  1  acre,  whicb,  at  8s.  M.  per  £    a.  d. 
stone,  would  amount  to  .  .         . .         .  •         « •         . .  22  12  1 
And  on  a  crop  similar  to  this  there  has  been  m.any 
in:,tances  of  more  than  ^5  bushels  of  seed  grown 
on  1  acre  in  Norfolk  and  Ireland,  at  Tj 8  15  0 


£31  7  1 
As  this  is  a  proof  that  the  Beveland  farmers  might 
profit  by  Irish  instructions,  I  hope  your  correspondent 
'^  T.  C-  M."  will  not  forget  to  inform  them  of  the  fact, 
and  I  also  hope  he  will  be  more  particular  in  the  future 
letter  he  promises  to  furnish  you  with. — J.  H.  Dickson. 


Kome  Correspondencg. 

Cause  of  the  Potato-Murrain.  —  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  disease  primarily  attacks  the  stem,  and  I  tlii[ik 
the  view  I  take  of  the  subject  liolds  good  in  some 
case.«,  if  not  in  all.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
fluids— the  descending  sap  becomes  poisoned  by  the 
geneiation  of  unwholesome  gases  in  the  stem  ;  from  the 
excessive  moisture  prevalent  through  this  season,  the 
proper  exhalation  of  the  plant  has  not  been  carried  on  ; 
thus,  we  find  that  the  stem  undergoes  decomposition 
instead  of  gr.adu^il  decay,  and  this  deteriorates  the 
descending  sap,  uliieh  passing  to  the  root,  poisons,  as  it 
were,  the  tubers.  My  own  Potatoes,  which  were  planted 
on  new  ground,  on  a  very  steep  slope,  are  not  in  t!ie 
least  affected.  Where  they  were  grown  on  higher 
ground,  the  tops  died  early,  and  the  tubers  are  as  healthy 
as  possible.  Before  the  last  rain  I  dug  about  a  rood — 
both  from  the  lower  and  higher  ground  and  all  were 
equally  sound.  A  few  rows  remained,  which  I  was 
prevented  by  the  rain  from  digging  up  ;  these  I  htive 
since  gathered,  and  they  have  shown  symptoms  of 
disease  ;  the  tops  were  fine,  but  after  the  rain,  they  were 
all  matted  together.  During  tlieir  growth  I  never  saw 
tops  have  a  more  luxuriant  appearance,  clear  and  fresh, 
with  nothing  like  specks  on  the  leaves  or  stems. 
Another  thing  which  causes  me  to  consider  the  sap  as 
poisoned,  is  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  tubers 
decay.  They  appear  healthy  from  all  outward  appear- 
ance ;  still,  in  many  cases,  if  they  are  kept  several  days 
before  theyare  stored  away,  the  specks  are  manifest ;  fir.st, 
of  a  dingy  hue,  then  darker  coloured,  and  afterwards 
becoming  soft  and  rotten.  If  this  really  is  the  case,  I  do 
not  see  of  what  good  any  of  the  methods  as  yet  proposed 
can  Lie,  in  preventing  the  tubers  becoming  useless,  not  only 
for  liuniau  consumption,  but  even  animals  ;  for  pigs  seem 
to  have  fallen  victims  in  some  quarters.  Had  the  leaves 
'5r  stems  of  my  Potatoes  shown  any  signs  of  specks,  I 
I  would  have  pulled  thestemsout  of  the  ground,  leaving  in 
the  tubersawhile  before  I  dug  them  up  ;  this  v/ould  have 
<  orevented  any  bad  effect  from  a  deteriorated  s:ip.  A 
)  )ronf  might  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  analysis  of  an 
unsound  Potato  with  that  of  a  sound  one.  I  think  we 
:|;hould  find  at  any  rate  the  ultimate  elements  to  be  in 
llift'erent   proportions  to  what  is  usual.       If  my  time 

nllows  1  may  investigate   this. — A.  B.,  MR  C.S. 

iThe  progress  of  the  disease  has  become  so  rapid  and 

i:o  univer.=;al,  that  it  is  now  a  question  of  fearful  inte- 

■est  whether  it  will  even  be  possible  to  preserve  a  supply 

'  'f    seed  for  next    year.       The  disease  appears  to  be 

I  imilar  in  nature  to  the    smut  and  other  diseases  that 

'  fleet  Wheat.     Is  it   not,  therefore,  probable  that  the 

'  ame  remedies  that    are    found    effective    to  preserve 

Vheat  may  ije  advantageously  employed  in  the  case  of 

■I'otaloes?     Experience  has  shown  that  certain  steeps 

I  blue  vitriol,  for  instance)   effectiially  prevent  the   ra- 

■.  ages  of  smut.     I   would,  therefore,  suggest  ihat   the 

1  xperiment  should  be  made,  whether  soaking  Potatoes 

jtended  for  seed  in  solution  of  blue  vitriol   might  not, 

-r  ib;ibly,  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  the  fungus  on 

'  le  Potato,  without   affecting   the  vegetative  power  of 

'  te  Potato  itself     Of  course,  the  poisonous  nature  of 

flue  vitriol  makes  this  suggestion  inapplic.ible  to  Po- 

i  ,toes   intended  for  any  other  use  except'  for  seed.     I 

mnot  help  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  disease 

not  of  such  recent  origin    as  is  commonly  supposed. 

J  ny  one  who  will  examine  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle 

any  months  before   the   harvest  of  1845  was    begun, 

.  ill  find  numerous  complaints  of  partial  failures  of  the 

otato,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  Cause.     I  think  it  is 

>w  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  same  cause  was 

en  in  operation,  which  has  since  produced  such  ter- 

ble  effects.     I  know  two  instances  in  1844   in  which 

■arly  the  whole  crop  was  worthless  ;  and,  though  I  have 

d  no  particular  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 

>t:Uo,  I  do  not  doubt  the  disease  was  the  same  as  has 

ice  become  so  prevalent. — P.  P.- Having  finished 

ting  my  Potatoes  on  the  10th  ult.,   I  pitted  them  in 

(id  order  (they  were  the  red  Kidney,  allowed  to  he  a 

0  J  keeper) ;  to-day  I  examined  them,  and  out  of  about 

0)is,  I  found  perhaps   5  cwt.  that  were  in  a  partial 

te  of  preservation  ;   the  rest  were  totally  unfit   for 

ithing,    being   in  a  complete  state  of   putrefaction. 

ese  Potatoes  were  sound  and  dry  when  put  into  the 

I  would  suggest  it  as  advisable  that  others  should 

mine  their  pits,  in  order  to  save  part  of  their  crop, 

jld  the  disease  have  made  its  appearance;  the  short- 

;  of  the  time  from  the  pitting,    till  the  full  develop- 

t  of  the  disease,  is  to  be  remarked. — JohnRichard- 

Flart-hill,  near  Liverpool Those  who  inspected 

ield  crops  in  this  district,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
would  have  fully  coincided  in  Mr.  Paxton's  state- 
;,  that  "  no  such  extent  of  disease  existed  as  had 
represented."  My  former  communication  to  you 
d  that,  in  tiiis  neighbourhood,  no  traces  of  the  dis- 


ease were  discoverable  ;  now,  however,  I  ara  sorry  to 
say,  the  scourge  has  manifested  itself  in  great  rigour. 
Three  cart  loads  have  just  been  brought  to  me  from  the 
fields,  and  I  cannot  find  a  sound  Potato  among  them. 
Like  Mr.  Paxton  I  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  until  just  before  the  York  Horti- 
cultural dinner  took  place,  when  my  attention  was  ex- 
ciied  by  the  following  circumstance  :  I  had  t.aken  up 
my  remaining  portion  of  garden  Potatoes,  thinking,  as 
the  weather  was  cold,  they  would  be  belter  out  of  the 
ground  ;  they  were  tlien,  to  all  outward  apiiearance, 
perfectly  sound  and  good  ;  but  on  examining  them  a  few 
days  afterwards,  I  found  that  they  were  turning  black, 
and  rapidly  decaying.  This,  of  course,  alarmed  me  ; 
and  on  receiving  a  supply  from  the  field,  the  result  was 
as  above  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whereas 
Mr.  Pa.xton  considers  the  disease  to  be  "  principally 
confined  to  what  are  called  the  early  Potatoes,"  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  early  crops  were  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  usual.  When  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  I  thought  it  advisable  (as  a 
precautionary  measure)  to  take  up  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  the  early  kinds  for  seed,  although  they  wore 
scarcely  ready  ;  and  after  being  properly  dried  and 
'greened,"  they  were  carefully  stored,  and  are  still  per- 
fectly sound  and  good.  I  find  that  the  Pink-eyed  varie- 
ties are  much  more  susceptible  of  infection  than  the  white 
and  rough-skinned  kinds. — J.  L.  Snow,  Stvinlm-park, 

Brdale. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  the 

fact  of  total  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Potato  crop, 
late  as  well  as  early,  does  not  admit  even  of  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  a  doubt.  I  myself  am  a  grower  of 
Potatoes  to  the  extent  of  1500  or "2000  bolls  annually, 
and  I  find  that  the  proportion  unaffected  with  disease  is 
not  more  than  20  or  30  per  cent.,  while  I  much  fear 
that  these  will  soon  be  included  in  the  same  fate.  The 
primary  object  at  present  (as  you  justly  observe)  should 
be  the  best  means  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  general  wreck  ;  and  the  only  chance  of  doing  so, 
seems  to  he  to  extract  and  preserve  the  starch.  Farina 
mills,  as  Potato  starch  manufactories  are  termed,  have 
been  at  work  in  Scotland  for  some  years,  in  districts 
where,  owing  to  the  expence  of  carriage,  the  Potato 
could  be  had  at  a  low  price.  I  believe  the  machinery 
of  these  is  simple  and  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount 
of  work.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  ought  to 
be,  how  is  the  necessary  supply  of  sets  in  a  sound  state 
to  be  liad  for  ne.\t  year  \  This  subject  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  Will  the  native  country  of  the  Potato 
yield  any  ?  With  a  view  to  being  prepared  for  the 
worst,  I  am  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  Potato-apples. 
Many  people  are-iTot  aware  than  even  in  the  first -year 
quite  as  large  a  crop  may  be  rai>^ed  from  seed  as  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  only  oV>jection  being  a  little  addi- 
tional trouble,  and  the  very  varied  nature  of  the 
produce,  both  in  colour  and  quality.  I  may  here  men- 
tion a  method  which  I  have  tried  with  success  for  mul- 
tiplying Potato  plants.  In  1844  there  were  numerous 
blanks  in  the  fields  in  this  quarter.  About  the  middle 
of  June  I  selected  one  or  two  patches  where  the  sets 
had  perished  in  a  field  of  American  Earlies.  I  stripped 
off  the  lateral  branches  from  some  of  the  neighbouiing 
Potato  plants,  and  laid  these  branches,  .at  10  inches 
apart,  into  a  drill,  wdiich  I  formed  with  a  hoe  ;  I  then 
covered  them  with  earth,  leaving  only  the  tips  of  the 
topmost  leaves  projecting.  In  the  course  of  1 0  days  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  beginning  to  grow,  and 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  I  raised  them,  there 
were  on  an  average  four  large  Potatoes  to  each.  The 
next  subject  of  solicitude  is  naturally  how  are  we  to 
avoid  this  plague  in  future  ;  and  of  course  the  most 
rational  way  of  proceeding  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  cause.  Prof.  Henslow  has  very  justly  been  endea- 
vouring to  instil  a  taste  for  accurate  observation  among 
agriculturists,  in  preference  to  that  anxiety  to  start  a 
theory,  which  seems  to  possess  many  of  your  contri- 
butors. One  fancies  the  cause  of  disease  to  he  a  beetle, 
another  a  fungus,  a  third  electricity,  a  fourth  wet  clay- 
land,  who  is  immediately  contradicted  by  a  fifth  wdio 
finds  it  worst  on  dry  light  land.  To  look  for  any  sound 
train  of  reasoning  in  support  of  the  numerous  fancies 
is  useless.  But  to  begin  with  collecting  facts ;  I 
will  contribute  one.  In  ploughing  part  of  a  field  for 
Wheat,  from  which  the  Potatoes  had  been  raised  early 
in  August,  I  find  the  gatherings  perfectly  sound  and 
untainted  ;  this  agrees  with  another  case.  Early  in 
.\ugust  I  raised  a  few  plants  of  a  fine  seedling  to  show 
the  produce  to  a  friend,  and  being  anxious  to  keep  them 
for  seed,  I  buried  them  in  the  rows  where  they  grew  ; 
these  are  sound,  all  the  rest  of  the  bed  are  tainted.  I 
trust  that  some  of  your  readers  qualified  for  such  in- 
vestigations, will  collect  facts  and  build  a  reasonable  struc- 
ture with  them, — M.Girdwood,Featkerhall,M>dLothian. 

My  Potatoes  appeared  perfectly  sound  when  dug,  hut 

after  a  week-,  the  pit  in  which  they  were  placed  was 
opened,  and  many  of  the  tubers  were  found  to  be  af- 
fected. These  were  carefully  picked  out,  and  thrown 
aside.  The  healthy  Potatoes,  during  the  late  fine 
weather,  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
placed  in  small  quantities  in  pits  in  the  garden,  with 
clean  dry  straw  over  them,  and  opened  in  fine  weather 
to  allow  evaporation  to  take  place.  In  the  Potatoes  so 
treated,  the  disease  appears  to  have  made  very  little 
progress.  In  the  pit  to  which  they  are  ultim<itely  in- 
tended to  he  removed,  a  coal  fire  has  been  kept  burn- 
ing, but,  of  course,  the  effect  of  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  round  blue  Potato  is  much  worse  than  the  others. 
The  Salmon  Kidney  and  the  Buxton  Kidney  are  com- 
paratively uninjured.  One  Potato,  a  Buxton  Kidney, 
which  was  decidedly  infected,  was  thrown  out,  and  re- 


maineil  exposed  to  all  changes  of  the  atmosphere  for  at 
least  ten  days ;  no  further  decay  in  this  Potato  took 
place.  Does  not  this  go  far  to  prove  that  the  best  re- 
medy is  exposure  of  the  tubers  to  thej  air,  where  prac- 
ticable. In  everyfcaae  in  tliis  neighbourhood  (thesouth 
of  Staffordshire )  where  the  Potatoes  have  remained  ia 
any  quantity  together,  the  rot  has,  in  proportion,  in- 
creased.— n.   B.   Mason,    Bren'ood. As  soon  as  I 

detected  the  disease  amongst  my  Potatoes,  I  had  the 
haulm  cut  aw.ay  close  to  the  ground,  and  I  think  the 
disease  did  not  increase  afterwards,  though  the  Pota- 
toes remained  in  the  ground  for  22  days  before  they 
were  dug,  when  the  Kidneys  were  found  but  slightly 
affected  ;  but  some  red  seedlings  from  the  old  China 
Orange,  on  the  same  plot,  were  injured  in  a  mueh 
greater  degree;  perhaps  about  10  per  cent.  were.affected. 
— Lusor. 

Soap  as  Manure. — I  have  read  with  intei-est  the 
letter  in  your  last  Number,  signed  "  An  old  Cliemist." 
It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  almost  every  man  who  has  a 
garden  knows  the  value  of  soap-suds  as  a  manure — their 
value,  therefore,  needs  no  discussion — it  is  not  a  theo. 
retical  but  a  proved  point.  The  questions  with  me  arq, 
1st,  whether  the  cost  of  soap  will  not  prohibit  its  use  ; 
and  2d,  if  this  difficulty  could  be  removed  by  the  re- 
mission of  the  duty — in  what  form  it  would  be  best  to 
apply  it  as  a  manure  ;  not  in  its  commercial  form  cer- 
tainly. To  dissolve  it  in  water  would,  probably,  be  the 
most  perfect  application,  but  this  would  be  a  very 
bulky  operation.  I  find,  by  cutting  soap  in  thin  slices, 
and  very  gradually  drying  it  in  ,a  very  moderately- 
Iieated  oven,  it  loses  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight,  and 
becomes  sufliciently  dry  to  he  reduced  to  such  a  powder 
as  would  readily  drill  with  the  seed,  and  this,  I  think, 
would  be  the  better  way  of  applying  it,  if  by  experience 
it  should  be  found  not  to  injure  the  seed,  I  think  it  is- 
highly  probable  that  soap  so  applied  in  the  drill-furrow 
would  destroy  the  wireworm  or  slug,  or  at  any  rate, 
prevent  their  attacking  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  if  so, 
the  importance  of  the  application,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  very  great  indeed.  1  would,  therefore,  strongly  re- 
commend you  and  all  your  readers,  wdio  have  Wheat  to 
sow  this  autumn,  to  try  soap  on  a  small  scale.  I  in- 
tend to  try  ^  or  i  an  acre  divided  into  three  eq  ual 
parts.  Suppose  it  is  ^  of  an  acre,  and  I  use  hereujion 
4^  cwt.  of  soap  in  the  powder,  it  would  require  about 
40  lbs.  as  you  buy  it  from  the  shop.  I  shall  use  either 
white  or  mottled  soap,  as  I  understand  they  are  more 
pure  and  contain  more  animal  ntatter  than  yellow  soap. 
I  would  divide  my  land  equally,  and  the  soap  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  :  — 

To  the  first  plot,  say  45- lbs.)  being  J  of  an  acre 
,,  second  ,,  9i  lbs.  >  in  three  equal 
,,  third  „  lo^lbs,  j  ports, 
and  these  will  be,  as  near  may  be,  in  the  proportion  of 
^cwt  ,  1  cwt..  and  l-^cwt.  per  acre.  If  a  series  of  ex- 
periments should  prove  the  value  of  this  article,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  wireworm  and  slug,  in  addition  to  its 
'well  known  fertilising  powers,  an  effort  must  be  made- 
for  the  removal  of  the  excise  duty,  which  would  place  it 
at  once  within  the  reach  of  us  all  at  a  moderate  cost. — 
G.  [It  is  true  soap  is  animal  matter  in  a  soluble  form, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  a  good  inanure,  as  is  evidenced  in  num- 
berless cases  by  the  use  of  soap-suds.  How  far  it  can 
be  rendered  at  a  price  and  in  a  form  to  become  prac- 
ticably useful  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  we  invite- 
discussion  upon  it.  We  shall  make  some  experiments 
upon  it  ourselves.] 

Thin  Sowing. — Having  in  June  last,  sent  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  having  dibbled  an  acre  of  land  w-ith  Wheat 
(a  single  seed  in  each  hole),  in  the  autumn  of  last  year ; 
and  having  received  many  letters  from  agriculturists  on 
the  subject,  who  had  read  the  account,  I  am  now 
anxious  to  lay  the  produce  of  th.at  acre  before  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  same  source  of  communication.  Half 
the  acre  was  dibbled  with  Spalding's  Red  Prolific  V/heat,. 
and  the  other  half  with  a  very  fine  white  Wheat ;  the 
seed  dibbled  on  the  entire  acre  measured  1  peck  and  I 
pint.  The  produce  is  as  follows: — The  half  acre 
dibbled  with  Spalding's  Prolific  produced  8  sacks,  3 
bushels — a  very  fine  sample,  with  1  ton,  10  cwt.  of 
straw.  The  half  acre  dibbled  with  the  white  Wheat 
produced  5  sacks,  2  bushels — a  very  fine  sample  indeed, 
with  1  ton  2  cat.  of  straw.  The  Wheat  stood  5  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  was  even  all  over,  and  was  never  id 
the  least  kid  by  either  wind  or  rain.  I  consider  the 
above  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  produce,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  agrictiltuiists.  [We  think  so 
too,  indeed  !J  The  land  it  was  grown  upon  was  dunged 
for  Potatoes  in  the  spring.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy. — Samuel  Hay,  Ctyffe  Hall,  Market  Lavington, 
Devizes,  Oct.  7, 

Farmers'  Clubs. — It  is  -with  great  pleasure  that  I 
perceive,  by  the  reports  in  your  Gazette,  that  farmers' 
clubs  are  becoming  general  ;  but  I,  at  the  same  time, 
regret  that  they  are  not  much  more  so.  The  late- 
lamented  Earl  Spencer,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
especially  recommended  their  formation,  on  the  ground 
of  its  coming  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  practical  farmer, 
who  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  an  agri- 
cultural society's  dinner  ;  or,  if  he  did,  was  unwilling, 
if  not  unable  to  make  a  long  speech.  But.  in  their 
cluhs,  they  meet  with  their  neighbours,  and  talk  over  ia 
their  own  plain  wayall  the  newimprovementswhich  they 
have  either  themselves  adopted,  or  seen  elsewhere. 
As  a  young  farmer,  therefore,  and  wishing  for  the- 
general  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  I  think 
you  would  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  society 
by  giving,  in  the  earliest  space  which  you  can  spare  in 
your  Gazelle,  a  few  hints  for  the  establishment'  and 
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rales  for  the  regulation  of  farmers'  clubs. — J.  (V. 
[We  are  now  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  farmers'  clubs  in  each  county,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  "  J.  W.,"  or  any  of  our  correspond- 
ents, for  the  names  of  societies  of  all  kinds  having  any 
agricultural  object  in  view — specifying  the  county  in 
■which  it  is  situated,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  secretaries.  We  shall  soon  take  up  the  subject 
here  alluded  to,  at  some  length.  ] 


*iottetr'0S. 

HIGHLAND  SOCIETY'S  MEETING'AT 
DUMFRIES. 
The  Second  Public  Breakfast. — The  subjects  an- 
nounced for  discussion  were — 

1.  Advantages  of  keeping  young  store  stock  in  equal  condi- 
tion tbroughout  the  year — mode  of  doing  so — expense  and 
profit  compared  with  the  present  ordinary  practice  in  Dum- 
fiiesshire  and  Galloway. 

2.  Comparative  value  of  grains,  Turnips,  and  oil-cake,  in 
feeding  cattle — quantities,  qualities  used  singly  and  in  combi- 
nation. 

A  party  of  nearly  300  sat  down  to  bi;eakfast.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  in  the  chair. 
When  breakfast  was  over  the  Noble  Chairman  rose 
and,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  introduced  Pro- 
fessor Johnston. 
^^^J?  Professor  Johnston  said^My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

■^'         before  we  commence  the  proper  business  of  the  morn- 
'.'  ing,  it  is  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two 

points  in  reference  to  our  former  meeting,  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subject  of  draining,   we  considered  best 
modes  of  improving  Grass  land,  in  the  higher  parts  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties.     I  have  received 
-several  communications  from  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  some  of  whom  live  at  a  distance, 
and  could  not  attend  our  present  meetings.    I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Rigby  Wasou,  an  improver  in  the 
boggy  part  of  Ayrshire,  who  has  had  great  experience 
in  draining  ;  and  he  requests  me  to  state  as  his  opinion 
that  wherever  it  will  pay  to  crop  land,  it  will  also  pay 
to  thorough  drain  it.     I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fleming,   of  Barrow  Hill,  than  whom  there  is  not  a 
more  skilful  agriculturist  in   Scotland.     Mr.   Fleming 
j       says   that  he   has  bought  a  property  lately  in  a  high 
I       country,  that  he  has  improved  it,  that  he  has  manured 
it  with  bones,  guano,  and  salt,  and  greatly  increased  its 
j       produce.     So  that  guano  has  been  tried  on  high  Grass 
1      lands  ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  can  tell  us 
\      the  result  of  experiments  made  by  himself.     I  believe 
that  it  not  only  produced  a  beneficial  effect,  but  also 
paid  for   the   application.     I   have  also   had  a  letter 
from  another  gentleman  at  New  Lanark,  who  alludes  to 
his  two  year's  experience  in  steeping  seeds,  and  I  may 
.  add   the   result    corresponds   with   other   experiments 
made  in  Germany.     He  states  that  steeping  Barley  in 
•diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
iis  crop  in  a  great  degree.     Another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cannell,  of  Cragie,  details  several  experiments  which  he 
thought  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
jou.     They  are  experiments  upon  Potatoes,  which  I 
have  given  to  the  committee  appointed  to  take  up  the 
question  at  a  previous  meeting  in  this  town.     Another 
subject  mentioned   to   me   by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  is  the  breeding  of  the  Alpaca,  which  it  was 
thought  might   be  suitable  for  our  hills,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  him  that  they  will  not  thrive  in  our  climate. 
The  subject  to  be  considered  to-day  has  been  selected 
by  the  Committee,  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  agriculture   of  Dumfriesshire  and   Galloway,  and 
they  have  been  selected  as  useful  and  suitable  ones  for 
the  district.     Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
ieeding  of  animals  may  be  considered.     Not  long  since 
many  parts  of  Galloway  were  almost  shut  out  from  the 
world  ;  that  was  before  that  great  discovery  which  is 
revolutionising  the  world  had  come  into  operation  ;  but 
now  smce   steam   has  been  applied,  and  steam-boats 
especially,  these  districts  are  able  to  send  their  produce 
to  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  and  the  farmers  now  attend 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle.     In  considering  how  stock  can 
be  reared  economically,  how  we  can  raise  the  largest 
quantity  of  food  at  the  least  possible  cost,  our  first  step 
should  be  to  gather  together  the  opinions  of  practical 
raen,  and  squeeze  from  them  the   general   results  by 
which  our  own  practice  must  be  guided.     This  is  a  good 
method  as  far  as  it  goes.     Another  method  is  to  go  to  a 
-chemist  and  say.  Here  is  an  animal  which   I  want  to 
have  fattened,  here  is  the  food  which  I  want  to  fodder 
him  with— how  much  of  this  food  should  I  give  him,  or 
should  it  be  mixed,  and  in  what  proportions  to  answer 
best  the  desired  end  1     The  chemist  then  tests  it  with 
his  laboratory,  and  this  is  what  may  be  called  the  theo- 
retical part  of  It— although  this  kind  of  theory  is  built 
up  at  every  step  by  practice,  labour,  and  exertion,  often 
more  extensive  than  the  exertions  of  practical  men. 
The  chemist  wiU  refer  you  to  sucli  tables  as  you  see  no 
these  walls  (the  walls  were  hung  with  analyses  of  the 
various  kinds  of  food  for  stock),  and  he  will  tell  you 
which  kind  of  food  is  best,  and  how  it  should  be  mixed 
to  produce  advantage.     There  is  a  third  way  of  con- 
sidering the  question— that  is,  uniting  the  results  of  the 
practical  man  with  those  of  the  theorist — to  unite  prac- 
tice with  science — to  compare  the  two  together    to  see 
how  they  agi-ee  together  ;  and  to  suggest  any  measures 
by  which  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  that  degree 
of  certainty  which  science  and  practice  can  give  may 
be  obtained.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  right  way  on  every 
point  connected  with  agriculture  which  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  mean  to  adopt.     I  think  it  will 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  country  to  unite  the  opinions 
of  theoretical  and  practical  men— the  one  suggesting, 
the  other  performing. 


Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  Hillside,  then  said — it  has 
occurred  to  me  for  some  years,  that  the  most  obvious 
and  greatest  defect  in  the  farming  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
GalIow.ay,  is  the  not  keeping  in  proper  condition  our 
young  stock  in  the  spring  time  in  particular.  I  allude 
to  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  one  and  two-year-old 
Galloways.  Within  the  last  few  years  summer  pastur- 
age has  been  much  improved — the  land  is  better  laid 
(Jown — the  system  of  herding  is  abandoned,  and  the 
cattle  are  generally  kept  well  inclosed  ;  but  the  common 
wintering  of  these  cattle  is  poor  indeed,  and  I  must  say, 
that  in  tliis  respect,  within  the  last  20  years  I  have  ob- 
served with  the  majority  of  the  farmers  very  little  im- 
provement. Our  two-year-olds  come  out  with  very  little 
improvement  beyond  what  they  did  20  years  ago.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  farmers  give  their  c!»tle  very  few,Turnips 
during  one  part  of  the  year  ;  the  Galloway  stirks  and 
two-year-olds  do  not  get  many  Turnips  after  the  1st  of 
January,  they  depend  entirely  upon  their  fodder,  and  in 
many  instances  upon  straw.  The  consequence  is,  that 
after  New-year's-day  they  fall  off  in  condition,  and  there 
is  no  improvement  in  their  size  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
April,  if  our  stocks  were  brought  to  market,  they  would 
not  go  for  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  in  January 
- — and  thus  four  months  are  worse  than  lost ;  no  advan- 
tage is  gained.  When  shown  in  Dumfries  market  in 
May  and  June,  I  am  afraid  they  cut  but  a  miserable 
figure  indeed,  and  are  shown  in  a  condition  wholly  un- 
worthy of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  which  in  other 
respects,  have  made  greater  advances  within  the  last 
ten  years  than  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  I  refer  to 
the  stall-feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  feeding  of  sheep, 
more  especially  one-year-old  sheep,  for  the  Liverpool 
market.  The  advance  in  the  latter  department  of  stock- 
farming  made  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  extra- 
ordinary; we  stand  now  the  first  in  Scotland  amongst 
those  who  bring  up  sheep  for  that  market,  and  they  have 
become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  south.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  make  an  equal  advance  in  our  system 
of  stock- farmmg,  by  amending  the  defect  complained  of 
in  the  keeping  of  young  stock  during  winter  and  spring. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  few  farmers  throughout  the  country  has  been 
directed  to  this  particular  point,  and  with  great  success. 
They  have  seen  the  necessity  of  their  young  stock  being 
kept  up  in  condition  through  the  winter,  particularly 
from  New-year's-day  to  the  time  of  Grass — of  keeping 
them  up  to  a  pitch  or  condition  corresponding  with  the 
Grass  afterwards  to  be  given  them  ;  and  so  much  profit 
has  been  found  to  follow  from  giving  them  Turnips  or 
oil-cake  during  the  spring  mouths,  and  of  putting  them 
out  to  Grass  in  fresh  growing  condition,  that  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  who  has  tried  it  who  willever  think  of 
returning  to  the  old  method.  It  is  on  the  experience  and 
opinion  of  12  or  14  of  these  farmeirs — as  well  as  my  own 
— for  I  have  made  the  experiment  almost  evei'y  year, 
though  on  a  limited  scale — that  I  take  the  liberty  now  of 
stating  what  are  the  results  as  to  profit  and  loss  of  the 
better  mode  of  feeding.  Take  the  case  of  the  great 
stock  of  the  country — Galloways.  A  Galloway  stirk, 
then,  rising  one-year  old,  should  have  25  lbs.  of  Turnips 
daily  for  150  days,  from  1st  December  till  1st  May; 
during  these  150  days  he  will  thus  consume  1-i  tons. 
Next  year,  when  rising  two  years  old,  he  should  have 
37ilbs.  during  the  same  period  ;  during  these  150  days 
he  will  thus  consume  2J  tons.  So  that,  putting  the  two 
years  together,  he  will  have  consumed  4  tons.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  overrate  the  matter  when  I  state 
that  a  Galloway  beast  so  kept  will  exceed  in  value  one 
which  has  not  got  Turnips  by  at  least  one-fouth.  Or 
rather,  I  believe  I  am  borne  out  by  experience  when  I 
say,  that  his  value  will  rise  from  8/.  up  to  between  10/. 
5s.  and  10^.  10s.  These  4  tons  of  Turnips,  then,  in 
ordinary  cases,  will  be  found  to  advance  a  two-yeai-- 
old  stirk  in  value  about  21.  5s.  or  2/.  10s.,  besides  pro- 
ducing a  superior  supply  of  dung  to  be  returned  to  the 
land.  Now,  what  is  the  value  of  4  tons  of  Turnips  ? 
That  can  be  estimated  only  in  two  ways — by  ascertaining 
their  worth  for  feeding  fat  cattle  and  sheep  respectively. 
As  to  their  value  in  feeding  sheep,  we  all  know  that  a 
wether  consumes  24  or  25  lbs.  of  Turnips  daily,  or  about 
If  cwt.  weekly  :  and  therefore,  a  person  who  lets  his 
Turnips  at  id.  a-week  for  sheep,  does  not  get  above 
4s.  or  5s.  a  ton  for  them.  As  to  fat  cattle,  we, 
know  that  a  Galloway  or  short-horn  consumes  about 
1 60  lbs.  a  day.  Keeping  him,  then,  on  Turnips  for  about 
25  weeks,  I  think  I  may  say  with  a  good  deal  of  preci- 
sion that  the  payment  does  not  exceed  bl. — say  nearer 
il. — that  is,  exclusive  of  any  return  for  oil-cake  ;  thus 
we  come  to  the  result,  that  the  value  of  Turnips  for  fat 
cattle  is  just  above  8s.  or  8s.  6rf.  per  ton.  Now,  there  is 
not  any  person  in  Dumfriesshire  who  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  giving  Turnips  to  his  young  cattle  the  whole 
year  through,  who  has  not  got  for  them  at  all  events  10s. 
or  12s.  per  ton.  With  regard  to  the  eating  off  of  Turnips 
by  sheep,  I  think  that  till  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
when  our  attention  was  called  to  guano,  and  other  such 
like  fertilisers,  there  was  much  too  little  manure  given 
to  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  one-third  more  manure 
might  even  yet  be  judiciously  applied,  and  made  to  raise 
5  tons  of  Turnips  additional  per  acre  ;  and  these 
might  be  consumed  by  young  cattle  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer.  I  don't  say  that  sheep  should  be 
given  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  sheep-feeding  is  too  profit- 
able ;  but  I  want  to  show  that  certainly  every  exertion 
should  bemade  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  Turnips, 
in  order  that  the  young  cattle  may  be  better  kept.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  farms  on  which 
the  fattening  of  cattle  will  always  be  profitable  ;  but 
this  I  say,  that  those  who  breed  and  rear  young  stock, 


should  at  all  events,  if  possible,  have  sufficient  Turnips 
to  give  them  throughout  the  winter.  But  suppose 
there  is  a  shortcoming  of  Turnips  in  spring, 'then,  in 
order  that  the  beasts  may  not  fall  off,  they  ought,  up  till 
the  moment  of  going  to  Grass,  to  receive  a  proportion  of 
oil-cake  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  deficiency  of 
Turnips  may  thus  be  made  up  with  certain  profit.  I 
think  I  keep  within  bounds  in  taking  the  average  price 
of  oil-cake  to  be  under  101.  a  ton  ;  then,  at  this  rate, 
2J  lbs.  daily  to  a  two-year-old  Galloway,  from  1st  Feb- 
ruary to  1st  May — about  13  weeks — would  amount  to 
about  1/.  But  supposing  oil-cake  to  be  too  dear,  there 
is  another  substitute — Potatoes  and  Oats.  Then  if  Po- 
tatoes are  under  Is.  6d.  a  cwt.,  10  lbs.  per  day,  or 
about  8  cwt.  on  the  whole,  will  in  general  cost  about 
10s.  ;  and  if  Oats  are  under  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  1 J  lbs. 
per  day,  given  with  Potatoes,  will  come  to  about  the 
same  sum  j  both  being  about  1/.  At  these  prices  no 
common  farmer  ought  to  scruple  at  giving  these  arti- 
cles to  his  young  beasts,  in  order  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency between  the  shortcoming  of  Turnips,  and  the 
time  of  going  to  Grass.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  that  a  Scotch  acre  yielding  25  tons  of  good  Tur- 
nips, will  suffice  for  10  two-year-old  cattle,  and  advance 
them  with  greater  certainty  than  with  fodder  only.  To 
get  the  advantage  of  this  or  any  other  superior  mode 
of  feeding,  the  young  cattle  should  be  little  or  never  out 
from  the  1st  Jannai-y  to  1st  May  ;  and  their  sheds  should 
be  well  sheltered — a  length  of  4  feet  of  a  13  or  14  feet 
wide  shed  should  be  given  to  every  beast,  and  at  the 
same  time  well-aired  and  roomy.  As  to  the  statistics 
of  the  question,  the  number  of  Galloway  stock  has 
rather  increased  than  diminished  within  the  last  10 
years.  I  think  that  10,000  stirks  are  reared  in  Dum- 
friesshire, and  that,  taking  Galloway  into  account,  fully 
20,000  two  and  three-year-olds  are  annually  sent  to 
England,  chiefly'to  Norfolk  and  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties, besides  3000  or  [4000  fed  annually  for  Liver- 
pool. With  respect  to  the  number  of  farms  on 
which  these  cattle  are  reared,  1  am  sure  that  about  800 
or  900  farms — or  two-thh-ds  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
county,  are  interested  materially  in  Galloway  stock.  In 
the  illustrations  presented  to  you,  I  may  say  I  have 
made  use  of  the  medium  style  of  feeding  ;  but  for  ex- 
amples of  the  result  of  the  higher  style,  I  have  only  to 
refer  you  to  its  extraordinary  success  as  exhibited  in 
the  cattle  from  Drumlanrig  yesterday.  It  requires  only 
experiments  to  be  made  in  order  to  prove  the  superior 
advantages  of  these  modes  of  feeding,  and  to  bring  them 
before  the  mass  of  farmers  to  secure  their  adoption  of 
them.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  bringing  this  about,  if  only 
four  or  five  proprietors  or  spirited  farmers  were  to  take 
three  lots  of  cattle  in  equal  condition,  and  feed  them 
for  twenty  weeks,  one  lot  on  nothing  but  fodder,  the 
.second  on  2-J-  lbs  of  oil-cake  daily,  and  the  third  on  35 
lbs.  of  Turnips  ;  and  in  the  October  following  submit 
them  at  Dumfries  and  local  shows  for  public  competi- 
tion. Every  farmer  would  then  see  the  difference,  and 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  modes  recommended 
would  seize  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  be  disseminated 
over  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  course  of 
his  statement,  alluding  to  the  mixture  of  the  smaller 
with  the  larger  arable  and  sheep  farms  in  Dumfries- 
shire, observed  that  he  trusted  the  variation  of  size 
would  long  continue — that  the  smaller  farmers  rising 
was  the  best  mode  of  recruiting  the  occupation  of  the 
larger  ;  and  he  conceived  it  much  more  fitted  to  this 
county  at  least  than  if  the  whole  were  occupied  as  the 
extensive  sheep  farms  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  or  the 
large  arable  farms  of  East-Lothian.  (Mr.  Stewart  con- 
cluded his  eminently  practical  and  admirable  address 
amidst  the  heartiest  applause.) 

Mr.  PfiTER  Johnstone,  Alton,  near  Moffat,  rose  and 
said,  that  he  farmed  too  near  the  hills  to  be  extensively 
engaged  in  fattening  cattle,  but  as  he  had  followed  the 
trade  for  30  years,  and  invariably  upon  the  same  plan, 
he  would  venture  to  make  a  few  observations.  For 
some  years  past  he  had  fed  his  cattle  with  Turnips, 
grain,  and  oil-cake  ;  allowing  each  2  lbs.  of  oil-cake  per 
day,  for  four  months,  commencing  not  sooner  than  the 
1st  of  January,  as  it  was  after  that  period  that  the 
greatest  improvement  took  place.  He  had  sold  his 
cattle,  two-year-olds,  at  12/.  a-head,  and  if  he  had  not 
fed  them  in  this  way,  he  felt  certain  he  would  not  have 
got  more  than  101,  for  them  ;  which  they  would  all 
acknowledge  was  a  great  price  for  two-year-olds. 
Another  great  advantage  of  using  oil-cake  was  in  the 
increased  value  of  manure  which  it  caused  ;  he  had 
had  the  manure  from  cattle  fed  with  oil-cake  laid  aside, 
and  its  superiority  was  quite  evident  on  the  furrows, 
He  was  certain  that  the  superior  value  of  the  manure 
paid  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  oil-cake.  Giving  it  for 
four  months,  would  pay  from  30s.  to  21.  a-head  on  the 
cattle  ;  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that  all  who  used  oil- 
cake would  find  it  pay  this  much.  From  his  experiencf 
he  knew  that  cattle  either  improved  or  fell  back  abou( 
Whitsunday,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  t( 
keep  them  up  before  that  time. 

Mr.  AiTCHiNsoN,  of  Dromore,  was  next  called  upon 
He  said — The  result  of  his  practice  was  different  to  tha 
stated  by  the  two  preceding  speakers.  He  had  las 
year  made  very  careful  experiments  with  a  lot  of  2i 
cattle,  which  at  different  periods  he  had  measured  an( 
weighed.  He  found  there  was  very  little  diff'erence  be 
tween  those  cattle  which  got  4  lbs.  of  oil-cake  daily 
and  those  which  got  none,  though  those  which  had  go  [^ 
the  oil-cake  sold  better  than  the  others.  The  differenc  I 
in  price  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  the  cake.  A  feJ 
years  ago  he  had  some  cattle  to  which  he  gave  nothinl  | 
but  straw  and  oil-cake ;  he  gave  them  a  great  deal  ea< 
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3ay,  but  it  did  not  fatten  them  ;  he  then  gave  them 
Turnips,  and  they  throve  very  rapidly  after,  but  they 
did  not  pay  him.  He  did  not  thinlc  that  Potatoes  could 
be  profitably  grown  for  Is.  6d.  a  cwt.— the  manure  and 
expense  would  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  crop  ;  and 
the  growing  of  Turnips  he  believed  to  be  most  profit- 
able for  the  farmers,  and  most  suitable  for  feeding  their 
cattle.  He  said  he  was  not  able  to  state  what  price  he 
had  got  for  these  cattle.  He  had  fed  them  on  stored 
'  Turnips.  On  seven  Scotch  acres  he  had  40  tons  of 
White  Turnips  per  aero,  without  top  or  root  ;  and  on 
13  do  ,32  tons  of  Swedish  Turnips  per  acre,  which  they 
would  all  admit  were  great  retui-ns.  These  Turnips 
were  weighed  every  day  as  tliey  were  given  to  the 
cattle,  and  he  found  the  lot  consumed  200  lbs.  a  day. 
Those  -which  got  oil-cake  ate  fully  as  great  a  quantity 
as  those  getting  none. 
I  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Annanbanb,  said  that  experience 
■  in  this  district  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  tlie 
Liverpool  market,  where  only  prime  cjittle  could  be 
sold  with  profit.  On  the  highlands  of  Dumfriesshire 
it  would  never  pay  to  feed  young  cattle  on  Turnips 
alone,  though  it  might  on  the  good  low  land.  He 
I  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart's  observations. 
'  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  in 
his  remai'ks  upou  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  considered 
it  iniijortant  that  the  attention  of  farmers  should  be 
directed  to  such  investigations.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  necessity  of  having  more  efScient  sheds  for  animals, 
and  suggested  that  the  cattle,  horses,  and  implements  of 
a  farm  should  all  be  kept  under  one  roof,  but  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  and,  from  long  experience,  he  stated 
he  was  convinced  that  not  more  than  one  animal  should 
be  kept  in  each  apartment.  Manure,  too,  he  also  con- 
tended, should  be  kept  under  cover  ;  and  stated  that  we 
would  have  large  deposits  of  guano  upon  our  own 
coasts,  but  that  our  climate  was  such  tliat  the  rain 
washed  it  away.  Mr.  Smith  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  importance  and  due  application  of  liquid  manures. 
It  was,  he  contended,  too  costly  to  cart  into  the  fields, 
and  he  therefore  suggested  that  a  tank  for  it  should  be 
formed  in  every  farm-yard,  and  that  some  neighbouring 
meadow  should  be  irrigated  with  it,  which  would  then 
produce  an  early  and  abundant  crop  of  Grass.  The 
apparatus  he  proposed  hjt'd  been  adopted  by  a  friend  of 
his  in  Lancashire  :  who,  at  a  cost  of  9if.  per  acre,  had 
increased  the  fertiUty  of  his  land  and  the  quantity  of  his 
produce  11.  per  acre.  He  recommended  that  the  liquid 
manure  should  be  spread  over  the  land  by  a  jet-pipe 
similar  to  that  of  a  fire-engine,  and  cautioned  the 
farmers  present  to  dilute  it  strongly  with  water  before 
applying  it  to  the  land,  as  in  its  condensed  form,  from 
its  strength,  it  would  rot  the  roots  of  plants. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee for  promoting  instruction  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry in  our  public  schools.  David  Jlilne,  Esq.,  is 
secretai'y  to  the  Committee.  An  examination  of  pupils 
from  various  schools  took  place  in  the  New  Assembly 
Rooms  here,  last  Thursday,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  important 
branch  of  education  referred  to  has  been,  and  may  be 
still  farther  carried  on,  in  the  usual  way  of  our  parish 
teaching. — The  Marquis  of  Queexseury  was  called  to 
the  chair  ;  and  Mr.  Milne  opened  the  business  of  the 
day  by  reading  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  their 
operations.  We  quote  from  it  the  following  extract  :— 
*'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  in  which  it  was 
ascertained  by  the  Committee  that  schools  existed  in 
which  agricultural  instruction  was  regularly  given  last 
summer  :  Aberdeen,  4  ;  Argyle,  3  ;  Ayr,  15  ;  Berwick, 
5  ;  Caithness,  1  ;  Dumbarton,  1  ;  Dumfries,  6  ;  Fife,  3  ; 
Forfar,  3  ;  Haddington,  1  ;  Inverness,  1  ;  Kincardine, 
1 ;  Kirkcudbright,  1  ;  Lanark,  2  ;  Linlithgow,  1  ;  Mid- 
Lothian,  5  ;  Jloray,  1  ;  Peebles,  1  ;  Perth,  10  ;  Ren- 
frew. 3  ;  Roxburgh,  1  ;  Selkirk,  1  ;  Stirling,  1 ;  Wig. 
town,  3.  Total,  74.  The  Committee  would  simply  point 
to  this  result  as  a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  remiss 
in  fulfilling  the  duty  intrusted  to  them,  and  they  believe 
also  that  from  the  good  seed  sown  by  them,  there  will 
be  a  still  more  abundant  harvest  in  the  next  twelve- 
months. In  confii'mation  of  this  statement,  the  Com- 
mittee would  refer  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  lately  applied  for  and  obtained 
from  Professor  Johnston,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  them  the  better  to  teach  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  perform  the  experiments  useful  in  the  illustration 
of  it.  These  lectures  were  attended  by  above  300  school- 
masters, and  who  manifested  the  greatest  desii'e  to  im- 
prove their  acquaintance  with  this  new  branch  of  in- 
struction." There  were  then  brought  forward  23  boys, 
of  ages  between  10  and  15  years,  and  three  young  men, 
between  19  and  24,  engaged  in  farm-practice,  but  attend- 
ing Barr  school,  Galston,  twice  a  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry.  The  boys  were  first  examined  in  English 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Normal  Institution  ;  and  were 
then  submitted  to  a  lengthened  and  minute  examination 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry,  in  its 
application  to  agriculture,  by  Professor  Johnston,  Pro- 
fessor Pillans,  and  Jlr.  Haxton,  editor  of  the  Farmers' 
Gazelle,  Dublin  ;  and  of  practical  agriculture  by  Mr. 
Girdwiood,  of  Featherhall,  Corstorphine,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, of  Balloehrayle.  When  the  examination  was 
over,  Mr.  Davidson,  who  had  been  called  upon  to  test 
the  boys,  to  see  if  they  were  below  the  average  of  the 
usual  acquirements,  in  consequence  of  their  having  de- 
voted some  time  to  agricultural  chemistry,  was  called 


I  upon  to  state  his  opinion.  He  saidjie  was  sure  it  would 
'  be  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  this  examination, 
though  not  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  full  acquirements 
1  of  the  boys,  had  yet  served  the  object  intended,  that  of 
showing  that  they  were  of  a  decidedly  fair  average  with 
any  of  the  other  parochial  schools.  .\t  first  sight,  it 
was  natural  to  entertain  the  suspicion  that  when  novel- 
ties were  introduced  the  primary  branches  would  be 
neglected  ;  but  those  who  were  practically  conversant 
with  such  matters  knew  that  the  hoys  who  excelled  in 
the  usual  branches  of  education  would,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  be  the  best  proficients  in  such  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge  as  this.  More  especially  would 
this  remark  apply  to  the  teachers  ;  for  he  was  convinced 
it  would  be  found  that  such  as  had  displayed  energy  and 
success,  in  carrying  forward  their  pupils  to  this  useful 
and  inviting  field  of  science,  would  be  the  last  to  over- 
look the  main  points  of  education. 

Professor  Pillans  and  the  other  examinators  also  ex- 
pressed themselves  greatly  pleased  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  boys,  and  confident  that  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  would  form  a  new  era  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  our  parish  schools.  Among  others,  Mr. 
Beamish,  of  Cork,  expressed  his  delight  with  the  exa- 
mination, stating  that  he  considered  it  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  week,  and 
that  at  next  meeting  of  the  -Agricultural  Society  of  his 
own  district  in  Ireland,  he  would  make  a  report  of  the 
occasion,  and  cause  a  printed  copy  of  his  report  and  re- 
marks to  be  sent  to  the  Provost  of  this  town. 

At  the  conclusion,  suitable  prizes,  consisting  of  works 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  were  awarded  to  two  or 
more  boj's  belonging  to  each  school,  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Their^names  are  as  follow  : — 
From  Barr  School,  Galston,  taught  by  Mr.  Kilgour — 
James  White,  William  Ro.xburgh  ;  the  three  young 
men  attending  this  school,  and  who  had  voluntarily 
come  forward  for  examination,  viz.,  James  Patterson, 
John  Boyd,  and  James  Hunter,  were  also  r-ewarded  for 
theii-  proficiency.  From  Bathgate  Academy,  taught  by 
Mr.  Gibson  —  Alexander  Simpson,  Henry  Shanks, 
James  Jlacewan,  and  George  Todd.  From  Biggar 
Parish  School,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Gray — Alexander 
Proudfoot,  William  Craig.  From  Buittle  High  School, 
taught  by  Jlr.  John  Tait — George  M'Ghie,  Joseph 
Armstrong.  From  Inchinnan  Parish  School,  taught 
by  Jlr.  J.  G.allow.ay — James  Young.  From  Newabbey 
Parish  School,  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porteous — Ed- 
ward Calvert,  R.  JI'Dougal.  From  Selkirk  Grammar 
School,  taught  by  Mr.  W.  Dunbar  Steel — Thomas 
Nichol,  William  Robertson.  From  Lochmabeu  Parish 
School,  taught  by  Mr.  Douglas — James  Ferries.  With 
the  view  of  rewarding  the  boys  according  to  merit,  it 
was  decided,  before  the  distribution  of  prizes  took 
place,  that  the  schoolmasters  themselves  should  name 
those  of  their  own  boys  who  were  most  entitled  to  first 
and  second  prizes.  This  was  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Johnstone,  which  was,  that  the 
boys  ought  to  be  rewarded  according  to  their  places  in 
the  whole  class,  gained  during  the  examination,  by  him, 
upon  this  and  the  previous  day.  It  so  happened  that 
William  Robertson,  from  Selkirk,  whom  the  Professor 
considered  entitled  to  the  first  prize  of  all,  was  awarded 
the  second  prize  by  the  system  adopted ;  the  Professor 
accordingly  took  the  liberty  of  publicly  presenting  to 
him  a  handsome  copy  of  his  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  as  a  token  of  his  own  estimation  of  his 
merits. — Dumfries  Herald. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  during 
the  early  part  of  this  month,  and  has  passed  over  very  suc- 
cessfully. Among  the  prizes  awarded  we  may  mention  the 
Agricultural  Challenge  Cup,  value  100  sovs.,  given  by 
Peter  Purcell,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Society,  for  the 
best  beast  in  the  yard,  awarded  for  the  second  time  to 
George  A.  Grey,  Millfield  Hall,  Wooler,  for  his  short- 
horned  bull ;  an  animal  which  also  received  the  prize  of 
30(.  and  a  gold  medal,  as  the  best  short-horned  bull 
calved  after  1st  Jan.,  1840.  We  have  only  room  for 
extracts  from  some  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  meeting. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  in  proposing  "  the  Resident  Land- 
owners of  Ireland"  said,  the  true  meaning  of  an  im- 
proving landlord  in  those  countries  in  which  the  science 
of  agriculture  was  in  a  most  forward  state,  was  not  a 
landlord  who  would  take  his  rents  and  spend  them 
abroad,  or  sometimes  even  at  home — it  was  the  man  who 
laid  out  his  money  to  improve  both  himself  and  his  de- 
pendants. No  doubt,  steps'to  improvement'would  h.ave 
to  be  taken  by  degrees.  First,  the  landlord  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  district  in  which  he 
was  about  to  work,  to  inform  himself  of  the  peculiar 
character  and  .means  of  the  people,  and  to  accustom 
himself  to  give  instruction  and  advice  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  it  be  received  kindly,  even  although  in  some 
cases  he  might  meet  with  ingratitude  and  disappoint- 
ment, A  landlord  should  also  apply  himself  to  his 
tenants'  wauts,  and  when  he  was  making  his  model 
farm  he  should  not  have  it  of  a  class  beyond  what  their 
means  could  re.ach  to.  If  the  landlords  of  Ireland  acted 
upon  these  principles — if  they  remained  at  home  and 
cultivated  the  country  as  it  might  be,  they  would  not 
only  make  their  tenants  comfortable  and  happy  but 
enrich  themselves. — Mr.  Blacker,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  "Success  to  GreenCropping,"said,I  have  always  been 
convinced  that  thegreat  deficiency  in  Irish  farming  was  the 
deficiency  which  very  generally  prevails  in  the  supply 
of  winter  food  for  the  stock ;  and  this  deficiency,  I  con- 
ceive, can  only  be  supplied  by  more  extensive  Turnip 


cultiu'e.  I  beUeve  all  present  will  agree  with  me  in 
this  respect,as  far  as  agricultural  districts  are  concerned; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  in  my  mind,  as  regards  grazing 
districts.  However,  on  my  way  here,  a  gentleman,  who 
farmed  a  very  large  extent  of  Grass  land,  assures  me 
that  he  could  bring  his  young  stock  to  as  early  maturity 
and  upon  cheaper  terms,  by  winter  feeding  or  hay  and 
rough  pasture,  than  by  any  Turnip  feeding  whatever- 
At  the  great  Banquet  on  the  Thursday,  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde  thus  characterised  the  Society  and  its  object. 
He  said,  they  had  unquestionably  experienced  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  beholding  the  rise,  progress, 
and  gradual  development  of  agriculture  in  Ireland 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  he  was  certain  they  would 
acknowledge  that  the  Royal  AgricuUui-al  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland,  by  adding  the  weight  of  its  authority,, 
influence,  and  power,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  and  increasing  the  development  of  that  science 
which  was  one  of  the  most  useful  that  could  be  en- 
couraged and  cultivated  iu  this  country.  He  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  such  meet- 
ings as  they  held  on  that  day.  The  operations  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  Already  has 
most  creditable  exhibitions  of  stock,  and  agricultural 
produce,  and  implements,  been  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  in  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern 
provinces  of  Ireland.  Connaught  was  then  the  scene  of 
the  Society's  most  useful  and  most  laudable  labours  So 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  fanner,  the  cottier,  and 
tlie  labourer,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  certain  to  arise  from  their  meeting  this 
year,  would  be  permanent  and  lasting.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  a  great,  noble,  and 
philanthropic  institution,  which  deserved  their  warmest 
commendation  and  admiration,  and  he  entertained  every 
hope  that  it  would  receive  their  hearty  and  continued 
support.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  attended 
their  show  of  cattle,  and  exhibition  of  cattle,  that  the 
Society  adopted  such  a  course  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle 
display  of  emulation  that  could  gratify  personal  vanity. 
Its  object  was  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
to  achieve  permanent  good  for  the  people,  and  to 
ameliorate  as  he  had  before  stated,  the  condititn  of  the 
farmer,  the  cottier,  and  the  peasant,  without  d'sti.iction 
of  class  or  sect,  and  what  object,  he  wished  to  know, 
could  be  more  useful  or  honourable. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Stewponey. — Ajinual  Report. — At  the  late  anni- 
versary meeting  the  following  report  was  read : — 
"  Your  Society  is  now  divided  into  six  branches.  1st. 
The  Agricultural  Society,  which,  since  its  commencement 
in  1841,  has  given  the  following  premiums  :— For  Tur- 
nips and  stock,  282;.  ;  implements,  125/.  ;  labourers, 
155/.  10s.  ;  making  a  total  of  563/.  10*.,  and  including 
premiums  given  this  year  amounting  to  140/.  It  hiis 
purchased  about  120  volumes  of  standard  works  on 
agriculture  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  has  ap- 
pointed an  intelligent  scientific  chemist,  Mr.  Gyde,  of 
Painswick,  who  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  at 
your  general  meeting  in  December  last,  on  the  '  Origin, 
Composition,  and  Improvement  of  Soils,'  which  we 
availed  ourselves  of  his  permission  to  print  and  circu- 
late :  arrangements  have  been  made  with  him  to  give 
us  another  lecture  in  December  this  year,  on  the  '  Ap- 
plication of  Physiology  to  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  Cattle.'  The  services  of  this  gentleman  have  been 
employed  by  the  Society,  since  his  appointment  last 
year,  as  follows : — In  analysing  38  different  soils,  in- 
cluding marls  and  shales ;  and  10  manures,  including 
guano,  bones,  &c.  ;  total,  48.  Of  the  manures,  two. 
were  adulterated,  and  one  sold  under  a  false  certificate. 
2d.  The  Farmers'  Club  met  monthly  last  year,  and 
produced  12  essays  on  several  interesting  subjects. 
The  Club  has  this  year  confined  its  labours  to  six  meet- 
ings. 3d.  The  Friendly  Becher  Club.  346  members 
of  this  Society  have  insured  for  themselves  a  weekly 
allowance  in  sickness,  a  weekly  p.ayment  after  the  ages  of 
60,  65,  or  70,  and  a  certain  sum  payable  to  their  fami- 
lies on  death  ;  and  the  laudable  efforts  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  encouraged  by  the  contributions  of 
147  honorary  members.  The  members  have  376/. 
8s.  lOrf.  invested  in  the  Bank  of  England,  besides  a  small 
sum  iu  the  Savings'  Bank.  4th.  The  Endowment  So- 
ciety. In  this  branch  the  sum  of  333/.  13s.  is  insured,- 
payable  to  different  members  at  stated  periods  of  14 
and  21  year's,  with  compound  interest  at  3^  per  cent. 
5th.  The  Allotment  Society,  established  Michaelmas, 
1844,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  allotments  of  land  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  each  to  labourers,  at  a  farming  price,, 
conveniently  situated  for  their  dwellings,  and  for  the 
moral  and  beneficial  employment  of  their  leisure  hours. 
The  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  as  follows  : — 
Land  underlet  to  tenants  up  to  Michaelmas,  44a.  3r.  ; 
ready  to  let  at  Michaelmas,  33a.  Ir.  34p.  ;  promised  at 
Lady-day,  1846,  36a.  2r.  ;  total,  114a.  2r.  34p.  Of 
the  149  tenants  who  have  been  cultivating  these  gardens 
the  last  two  quarters,  not  one  penny  is  in  arrear.  The 
6fh  is  a  Friendly  Loan  Society,  just  commenced,  and 
limited  at  present  to  the  Stourbridge  district,  for  the- 
purpose  of  lending  to  persons  of  honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal  habits,  small  sums  of  not  less  than  1/.,  nor 
more  than  15/.  at  any  one  time,  they  paying  interest 
and  giving  security  for  the  same." 


Miscellaneous. 

'How  to  Keep  Faitn-horses. — To  begin  by  selecting  an- 
individual  farm  of  about  120  imperial  acres  of  arable 
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clay-land,  wholly  under  crop  or  regular  culture,  where 
nine  horses,  old  and  youiig,  including  a  brood-mare, 
colts,  &e.,  are  kept  throughout  the  winter,  and  whe:  e 
the  preparation  of  the  mash  is  always  in  the  cliarge  of 
one  person  (a  boy)  who  has  fixed  quantities  of  each 
article  strictly  pointed  out  to  him,  by  which  he  proceeds 
to  put  into  a  cast-ii'on  boiler  of  70  or  80  gallons 
'  imperial  measure,  as  follows  : — 

22  lbs.  of  Boan-chaff,  valued  at  Sd.  per  cwt.      . .  £0    0    1} 
130  lbs.  ofyeilow  Turnips  valued  at  ad.  per  cwt.    0    0    7 
7  feeds  of  small  coru  and  Beans,  saj-  at  Is.  Sd. 

per  bushel,  or  eight  feeds  0    1    5J 

li  lbs.  of  salt,  or  about  2^  oz.  to  each  horse,  to 

>vliich  may  be  added  fuel,  say  in  all  . .        ..001 

Divided  among  9  horses,  is  just  Sd.  per  mash  £0  2  3 
If  hay  sells  at  3s.  per  cwt.,  beau-straw  caunot  fairly 
be  estimated  above  2s.  Id.  per  cwt.  ;  and  finding  upon 
trial  that  each  horse  will  consume  about  22  lbs.  of  Bean- 
straw  per  day,  when  fed  on  the  above  mash  at  night, 
together  with  one  feed  of  Oats  iu  the  morning  and 
another  at  mid-day,  the  sum  of  all  these  items  will  be — 
22  lbs.  of  Bean-straw,  at  2s.  Id.  per  cwt.  . .  £0    0    5 

S'feeds  of  inferior  Oats  per  day,  at  2s.  2*.  per 

bushel,'       ..        ..        .•.        ..     0    0    Gi 

1  mash  as  above OOo 

D.aily  cost  of  keeping  each  hof  se        . .  £0    1    2J 
Now,  as  this  course  of  keeping  continues  from  the 
1st  of  November  to  the  end  of   May,  or  seven  months, 
the  gross  amount  of  the  preceding  account  will  stand 

thus  : — 
210  days  on  Bean-straw,  at  22  lbs.,  or  414  cwt. 

at  •'s  Id 4    5  llj 

210days'Oats,2feedsperday,at2s.2d.perbushel    5  13    9 
210  days' mashes,  1  per  day,  at  3(i.  each  ..        ..     2  12    tp 

About  1(.  16s.  per  month  per  horse  . .  £12  12  2^ 
The  next  estimate  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  tlie  horses  are  kept  the  whole  of  this  period  on  hay 
and  corn,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  mashes.  The  account 
will— taking  the  same  scale  of  prices  for  Oats,  and  1 1  d. 
per  cwt.  additional  on  hay,  as  the  difference  of  its 
greater  market  value,  if  sold  from  the  rick  as  Beau- 
straw  would  be  from  the  barn-door—then  be — 

'lO  days' Ilav  at  22  lbs.  per  day,  at  3s.  per  cwt £G    S    9 

5lO  days'  Cats,  3  feeds  per  day,  at  2s.  2d.  per  bushel      8  10    7  J 


About  2i.  2s.  per  month  per  horse £14  14    4J 

But  the  practical  discrepancy  must  be  still  greater, 
nasmuch  as  the  weight  of  Bean-straw  is,  in  ordinary 
seasons  for  Beans,  perhaps  twice  the  weight  of  an  acre 
of  sown  Grass  hay  on  the  same  farm  ;  and  if  the  mar- 
ketable beans  produced  on  an  acre  be  computed  at  20 
bushels,  at  3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  this  will  give  3/.  10s.  per 
.acre  for  Beans,  which  is  far  more  than  the  aftermath  of 
Clover  would  bring.  There  is  also  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  Beans  being  a  much  less  exhausting  crop 
than  Clover,  which  is  often  twice  cut  without  any  extra 
manuring.  Thus  showing  the  propriety  of  growing 
more  Beans  and  less  Clover-hay,  or  cutting  Grass, 
whenever  the  land  is  at  all  fit  for  Beans  ;  and  doubt- 
less there  are  many  farms  where  Beans  would  succeed 
if  drilled  or  ploughed  down,  on  clean  deep  soils,  although 
not  really  clay-bottomed  land.  Drills'  are  preferable, 
however,  to  broadcast,  as  the  Beans  can  then  be  hoed 
up,  and  a  greater  body  of  earth  given  to  the  roots,  as 
well  as  being  easily  cleared  of  weeds.  But  whatever 
the  system  of  sowing  may  be,  the  land  ought  to  be 
rolled  some  time  before  the  Beans  appear  above  ground ; 
for  Bean-land  can  seldom  be  too  much  compressed  at 
this  period,  if  properly  prepared  at  first.  The  stewing 
of  Barley  or  Oat  chaff,  with  a  little  corn  and  Turnips,  is 
also  generally  used  in  the  keeping  of  farm  dairy  cows  in 
winter,  along  with  Oat-straw,  reserving  the  hay  till  the 
calf  is  dropped,  when  this  mash  is  given  up,  and  nourish- 
ing dry  food  is  given  to  the  cows  ;  resuming  the  maSli 
again,  with  the  addition  of  Bean-meal,  together  with 
hay,  till  the  Grass  or  green-food  season  returns.  But 
especial  care  is  taken  not  to  mix  any  Bean-chaff  in  the 
cow-mash,  because  of  its  laxative  nature,  and  of  its 
causing  the  cow  to  pick  calf.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  may  be  sparingly  mixed  with  the  other  chaff  quite 
safely.  This  peculiarity  of  Bean-cliaff  and  straw  is 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  habits  of  the 
horse,  which  seems  to  require  aperient  food,  especially 
iu  winter.  Bean-chaff  is  also  highly  relished  by  win- 
tering stock  in  the  straw-yard  ;  and  the  good  efiects  of 
occasional  fodderings  of  this  chaff,  mixed  with  that  of 
corn-chaff,  is  very  perceptible  in  the  relaxed  state  of 
their  bowels  ;  and  manj^farmers,  having  a  quantity  of 
the  several  varieties  of  chaff  left  over  at  the  close  of  the 
thrashing  season,  place  the  whole  in  an  out-house,  or  in 
the  centre  of  an  Oat  or  Barley  straw  stack,  duly 
salted,  and  secured  for  next  winter,  to  be  then 
served  out  to  the  straw-yard  cattle,  proving  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  any  other  fodder.  The 
stewing  is  most  decidedly  preferable  to  the  steam- 
ing system  of  preparing  horse  food,  obviously  because 
the  former  preservc-s  all  the  juices  of  every  ingredient 
employed,  whilst  the  latter  allows  those  "juices  to  es- 
cape from  beneath;  and  which,  in  reference  to  Potatoes, 
U  proper  enough,  but  with  other  roots  or  vegetable 
productions  is  absolute  loss.  Besides,  the  universality 
of  Turnip  and  Carrot  culture,  particularly  Turnips, 
which  can  now  be  produced  on  almost  any  soil  and  in 
every  locality,  renders  the  Potato  no  longer  an  object 
of  attention  as  horse  food  in  any  form  ;  for  it  is  not 
only  inferior  to  these  mashes  in  point  of  palatableness 
to  the  horse,  but  is  also  dangerous  if  given  raw,  often 
causing  gripes,  colic,  and  sudden  death,  as  might  easily 
be  proved  by  facts  of  actual  occuiTence,  were  it  hero 
necessary.     Potatoes  may  therefore  be  with  great  pro- 


•  "  It  newt  bcaroely  be  here  remarked  that  no  farmer  does, 
nor  iodeed  «an  aftord  to  gis'e  his  best  Oats  to  the  horses  on 
almost  any  occasion. 


priety  excluded,  and  are  already  prohibited  by  many 
farmers  from  the  dietary  of  the  horse.  Nor  ought  raw 
Turnips  or  Carrots  to  be  given  unwashed,  or  in  larger 
quantities  than  10  to  14  lbs.  at  a  time,  or  at  other 
times  than  when  horses  are  cool,  and  have  some  dry 
food  on  their  stomachs  ;  that  is,  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  work.  Iu  this  form  Turnips  and  Carrots  serve 
pai'tly  for  water  as  well  as  food,  just  iu  the  same  way 
that  the  evening  mash  prevents  horses  from  drinking 
so  much  cold  water  next  morning  as  they  would  other- 
wise do  if  wholly  restricted  to  dry  food.  This  of  itself 
is  no  trifliug  consideration,  especially  iu  the  spring  sea- 
son, when  the  poor  horse  is  so  hard  pushed  from  day  to 
day,  under  a  drying  sun  and  wind,  and  when  large  or 
hasty  supplies  of  cold  water  so  frequently  prove  fatal  to 
him, —  Mr.  Oarmichael,  Trans.  Liffhland  Agri.  Soc. 

Can  a  Drain,  Four  Feel  Deep,  begin  to  run  sooner, 
and  continue  to  run.  later,  than  a  shallower  one  of 
30  Inches  Deepf — Yes.  Take  for  illustration  a  cask 
4^  feet  high,  standing  upright,  with  its  head  out.  Bore 
a  hole  iu  its  side,  30  inches  deep  from  the  top.  Bore 
also  a  similar  hole,  4  feet  deep.  Pour  the  water  into  the 
cask  by  pails-full.  Which  hole  will  run  first  ?  The 
bottom  one.  Which  hole  will  run  last  1  The  bottom 
one, — Maidstone  Gazette. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Beeb — Horsham — Could  you  obtain  for  your  readers  some  infor- 
mation for  domestic  bi-ewing.  and  the  prevention  of  beer 
getting  hard  and  sour,  although  made  with  soft  water  ? — 
and  combine  it  with  practical  information  from  some 
trustworthy  correspondent  as  to  the  extent  to  which  raw 
sugar  or  sugar-candy  may  be  substituted  for  a  certain  portion 
of  malt  with  benetit  to  the  beer  both  as  to  flavour  and  keeping. 

Bent.4ll's  Seed-droppeb — II Fitzgerald — We  cannot  maUe_  ani- 
madversion on  the  conduct  of  manufacturers,  whether  it  be 
in  their  refusal  to  e.'iecute  the  orders  they  had  received  and 
booked,  or  in  raising  the  price  of  their  articles. 

Cider-making — E  AVii— Read  a  paper  in  the  last  ITumber  of  the 
"  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal." 

Gold  of  Pleasure — F  asks  for  information  as  to  when  it  is  to 
be  sown— how  it  is  to  be  most  advantageously  used,  as  a  green 
crop,  or  by  pressing  the  seeds  for  the  oil  and  oil-cake  ?  Has 
any  machine  been  invented  for  the  pressing  out  of  oil  fi'om 
such  crops  adapted  for  private  use  ? 

Fences— I'FiS— Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  their 
experience  on  the  best  method  of  saving  and  growing  the 

!  iHaWs. 

Gb.IlSsbs—E  NcU — For  a  light  sandy  mould,  try  Alopecurus 
pratensis,  IHb, ;  Avenaflavescens,  |lb,  ;  Daetylis  glomerata, 
5lbs.  ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  2  lbs,  ;  F.  pratensis,  2  lbs.  ;  F. 
rubra,  2lbs,  ;  Lolium  perenne,  7lbs.  ;  L.  italicum,  4  lbs.  ; 
Poa  pratensis,  1  lb.  ;  Medicago  lupulin.i,  1  lb.  ;  Trifolium 
pratense  perenne,  4  lbs.  ;  T.  repens,  5  lbs.  ;  and  one  bushel 
of  Rye  per  .acre. 

How  TO  PRESERVE  TliGGS  -  Christian — You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  not  the  slightest  sneer  was  intended.  It  surely  needed  a 
morbidly-sensitive  mind  to  have  conceived  such  an  idea, 
"  Cheddar"  was  doubtless  writing  in  good  humour  with  him- 
self and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  used  the  very  first 
words  that  suggested  themselves.  The  authority  was  Mrs 
Child.     Look  at  the  passage  again. 

Kohl  Kabi— £  S— Harvest  them  just  as  you  would  Swedes 
cutting  off  the  roots  and  leaves,  and  preserving  the  bulb  ;  you 
m.ay  cart  the  leaves  home  for  yom'  cows,  pigs,  &c. 

Mangold  Wdrzel — H  Fitzgerald—yfe^haxe  known  them  be 
tween  20  lbs,  and  30  lbs.  weight ;  and  the  Yellow  Globe  will 
sometimes  be  nearly  3  ft.  in  circumference., 

.Seed-crowing— J' A"  iV—Rham's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Fann"  con. 
tains  a  good  deal  of  information  of  the  kind  you  want. 

Tank  Pdmp — E.  B  V  E — The  difficulty  is  that  any  sediment  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind  in  the  water,'  if  it  gets  a  place  in  the 
valve,  stops  the  working  of  the  pump.  Perhaps  the  best  kind 
of  implement  would  be  an  air-tight  leather  bag  connected  by  a 
pipe  with  the  water,  and  kept  distended  by  a  strong  spiral 
spring.  The  pump  handle  umst  act  so  as  alternately  to  com- 
press this  and  let  it>  stretch  itself.  Here  also,  however,  there 
must  be  a  valve  in  the  pipe  alluded  to,  opening  upwards  ;  and 
there  must  be  a  pipe  from  the  bag  leading  to  the  water-cart. 
It  will  act  as  a  force  pump. 

Tornip-Cutter,  &c — if— Try  Philipps' cutter,  of  Bristol.  We 
have  no  opinion  of  Grant's  self- clearing  harrows.  Howard's 
harrows  (of  Bedford),  are  very  good  ones. 

"Wheat  Culture — -4  Suh — If  you  have  stirred  your  land  well  in 
removing  the  Potato  crop,  you  need  not  plough  it  before 
sowing. 

Wine-lees— £  S— Are  these  of  any  use  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ? 
*',^'^  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


4  n 


many 


SMITIIFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  20.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 

B(totSc"iP,  Herelofdi,&i!.  4fl    Oto4B  4      Beet  Downs  &  Half-breda     48  Sti 
Best  filioii  Hums  -     3    8      4    0      Beet  Lon«-wnol9     -        -    4    6 

Setioiiii  qu;itity  Htianta     -    3    0      3    4      Ewes  and  eecond  quality     4    0 
Calvpd       -        -        -        -     4    0      4     C     PigB  •        -        -        -88 

BRaBtB,  SdO^;  Sheep,  2[,390  ;  Ualvea,  115;  Pij;B,312. 
The  i^upply  of  BenBto  ia  considerably  oma  ler,  and  trada  improved  j 
of  tho  lifiC  Sco^s  made  4s  4d  in  tha  moinlnfi,  but  very  gfmd  were  soia  ai 
4s  sd  later  in  the  day.  '1  he  beH  yiiott  horns  ciincnrjy  made  4b.— Vfe  have 
also  fewef  Sheep,  iradn  continuca  about  the  same ;  a  few  of  ihe  choiceat 
thioua,  perhapet  made  a  little  more  monev.  — Veal  and  Pork  continue  steady. 

Fridat,  Oct.  2-t. 

Th?  fupplv  of  Beff  Is  mnderate  ;  ihe  wea  her  ijeinp  pond  the  boat  thinfts 
maintain  their  pi  Ice,  although  it  ia  by  no  means  a  brifilt  tiadi;.-  Good  Shevp 
are  sca'-t'e,  but  Mond-iy'si  quotations  serve  for  busint-sfl  done  lo-day.— Veal  in 
rather  dearer;  a  choice  Calf  makea  very  nearly  Ss.-Poik  trade  is  brisk,  but 
prici's  no  better. 

BeaBlB.giO;  Sheep,  4520;  CalveB,2l2;  Pigs,  3^8, 

41.  Wesr^mlrhflcM. 


rOTATOES.— SOUTHWAUK,  "Wateiiside,  Oct.  20. 
The  York  Red  Poiatoes,  which  were  auppoacd  ro  have  escaped  the  diseafie, 
turn  ou,  now  that  they  have  ^ot  lo  market,  conaidi-rably  injured,  ao  much 
BO  that  several  lota  will  pay  liiila  mote  than  ih<!  current  cxpences;  a  lew 
eamplea  of  iha  York  Reds  are,  compirailvely,  free  from  damage,  bit  ihe  b-'si 
Hre  not  extmpied  fr<im  the  malady;  the  lop  price  ia  lli(» ;  those  Bamplea 
that  are  serious. v  eflticted  aro  a^lling  from  20s  to  30b  per  ion.  From  the  up- 
poaranceof  ih- Scouh  Reda  ihi>y  are  in  the  beat  prcBervation,  and  are  the 
le^Bt  cffcited  by  the  diBeaae  cf  any  of  the  Red  kind,  and  ehoiild  the  wcathei 
continue  fine  toi  littinff,  they  will  pr.ibibly  make  one  of  the  best  samples  fiT 
this  yoar'o  cons-umptii.n  ;  thiy  are  Bellinj"  at  pret.eni  from  90a  to  OOa  y^r  ton. 
Flrat-ratn  samples  of  Whites  aie  aeliioR  at  JOOs  per  ton.  Th.'  R«geatB, 
gr^wn  in  the  ntifjiibourhood  of  I.ondon,  havu  wood  the  best.  No  ReRenta 
have  arrived  here  at  present,  either  from  Yorkhlitre  or  Lincolnshire. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Oct.  24. 

The  Hop  market  is  firm,  and  rinr-colouTdd  samples' ate  already  very  ecaroe 
Duty  called  ICO  000/,,  bni  many  thinlt  U  ve  y  much  over- rated. 

Pattknorn  -k  -M>nrH.  Hoi>-FaotOgB' 


HAY.— Fev  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Oct.  23. 

Prime  HIcHd. Hay    05i  to  1('5>  I  New  Hay         -mo    _a  I  NewClr.  — a  to    -b 
Infr.Now&KoweafiO  8'J      Ulover  110  «.  ISft    |  Sir^w        86         40 

John  Coupkbj  Saltaoian. 
CnMBERLAND   MAIIKET,  Oct.  23. 
(48.inl05»  I  O'd  Clover   laOMtOlilOnl 

70         9J       Inferlordo.  toa        116      Straw  33Btol2B 

—         —    I  New  Glover   —  —    I  ^  , 

JoBKirA  BAKsa,  Hay  Salesmao. 
Whitechapel,  Oct.  24. 

FineOldHay    -        95»  to  lOOs  l  Old   Clover     120Hol28«.| 

Inferior  Hay      -        —  —      New  Clover    100        IU  ]  Straw        fl-Jfl  to38s 

New  Hay  -        75         SO  1  Infr.        „        ?U  80   | 


Primo  Mead.  Hay 

Inferior 

New  Hay 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Oct.  25.— In  consequence  of  the  steady 
state  of  the  weather,  the  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  H 
with  vegetables,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  excellent 
quality.  Fruit  is  also  good  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
prices  of  IMoe-apples  have  not  altered  since  our  last  report,  and 
Grapes,  of  \vhicli  there  is  an  abundance,  also  remain  neai'ly  the 
same  ;  Portugals  are  good  and  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, althoujjh  scarce,may  still  be  obtained  atlast  week's  prices. 
Plums  are  somewhat  dearer  ;  Damsons,  of  which  there  are 
some  fine  samples,  are  selling  at  from  65,  to  6s.  per  half-sieve. 
Apples  are  also  on  the  rise.  The  price  of  Pears  is  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week,  and  to  the  varieties  then  mentioned  may  be 
added  Gansel's  Bergamot,  a  few  of  wliich  have  just  made  their 
appearance.  Filberts,  although  scarce,  ai'e  still  equal  to  the 
demand;  Barcelona  and  other  Nuts  remain  nearly  the  saqie 
as  iu  our  last  account.  Vegetables  generally  have  not  altered 
in  price  since  last  week.  BroccoU  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  thq 
same  may  he  said  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  other  winter  Greens.  Celery  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
continues  to  be  well  supplied.  Tomatoes  are  also  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  In  regard  to  Potatoes,  the  greater  portion  of 
them  are  diseased;  on  good  samples  there  is  a  rise  of  from 
IO5,  to  305.  a  ton  on  last  week's  prices.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  good  and  plentiful,  and  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Sulading  of 
every  kind  are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly 
consist  of  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Heliotropes,  Pelargo- 
niums, Heaths,  Verbenas,  Picotees,  and  Hoses. 
FRO1T8. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4*to  C* 
Uiapes,  HucJioUae,  per  lb..  Id  to  4« 

—  Spanish,  per  lb-,  da  to  \i 

—  For  iife'al,  p.  lb  ,  1j  t'>  rjfid 
Peaches,  IVall,  per  doz.,  1«  toa< 
Nectarines,  per  dnz,,  1j  to  U 
Mtilonsj  2j  tu  4j  each 

—       ^panieb,  2j  to  Zs  each 
Figs,  green,  per  do2.,  2i  to  3«  , 
Plums,  per  hf.-ev.,  4*  to  61 
Damaona,  per  hf.-^v.,  Gj  to  6f 
Apples,  DesB.,  per  buati-,  4*  to  7* 
—     Kitchen,  2*  fid  to  6fi  Sd 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to  I 

—  red,  per  di.z.,  3s  to  £» 
Cauliflowera,  per  dnz.,  \a  to  is 
Broccoli,  per  b  inch,  Qxi  to  U 
(jreena,  pf  r  di  z.  b  mches,  2»  Cd  to  3* 
French  feeaua,  per  hf.-EV.,  2»  ti>d« 
Sorrel,  per  ht.-sieve,Cd  to  9(1 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  Bj  10  4* 
Potatoea,  per  ton,  7('j  to  130f 

—  cwt ,  As  «d  to  7* 

—  bushel,  Ss  to  4* 

—  Kidney,  per  buBhel,  3#  to  U 
Turnips,  per  dr)z.,lj  6d  to  2t  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  Ij  to  1*  61 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcha,,  3j  to  5* 
dorse  Radish,  per  tiundle,  li6dtoG» 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  Sato  8* 
Spinach,  per  aJtJvo,  3d  to  1*  6d 
L.-<lvS,per  doz.;  la  6d  to  £»  ed 
Gallic,  perlb.,6(i  to  8d 
T<imatoey,  per  hf.-sv.,  3a  to  5» 
Celery,  per  bunch,  Bdiu  ii  6d 


Pears,  per  h£.sv.,  4j  to  8» 
UraagfcB,  per  jiozenj  2#  to  3i 

—     per  lOo,  12*  to  24a 
Lemons,   .er  doaen,  la  to  Sa 

—        per  UiO,  7«  to  16a 
Almonds,  per  peck,  iSs 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  Sa  6d  to  3» 
";alnut3,  per  buahel,  I6»  to  28* 
Filbcrca .  Engliah,  p.  100  lbs.,  50a  tO  60i 
Nuts,  Baiceiona,  24a 

—  Brazil.  16» 

—  Spanidh,  16» 
BarberricE,  par  hf.-av.,  3»  to  it 

VEGETABLES, 

Vegetable  Marrows,  p. doz. Is  to  liflo 
Oniona.  "per  doz.bunchea,  2j  to  6» 

—  piikling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  10  3a 

—  Spanish,  pi-r  doz,,  la  6d  10  4a 
Sliallois,  per  lb.,  -id  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score, 9rf  to  iaSd 
Lettuce,  per  acore,  Cab.,  9d  to  It  Zi 

—  —        Cos,  Gd  to  la  3d 
Hadishee,  per  doz.  bunches.  9d  10  laSc 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  la  6d  to  2j  td 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  bd 
Basil.ffreen,  per  bunch,  id  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2ri  to  3d 
•iavory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  (id 
Thymi!,  per.  Lunch,  id 
VVfitercresB,  p.  13  sm.  bun- 4d  to  6d 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  Sd  to 3<i 

—  Itcots,  per  bundle,  fld 
Tarrayon,  per  bunch,  4d 
mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4d 

I  Chervil,  pel  punnet,  2d  to3i 


WOOL.— British,  Friday,  Oct.  2i. 

Oar  Woo)  market  has  coD,tinued  much  in  same  state  for  some  c^nsiderabl. 
t'me  past.  Prices  hav.-  varied  but  very  little,  and  that  haa  been  rither  ir 
favour  of  'he  buyer  of  late.  .Tamus  Pkruin,  Woid  Broker 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  20. 
The  supply  of  AVheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sufl:olk,  by  lanr 
carriage  samples  this  morning,  was  moderate, 'the  conditioi 
generally  very  indifferent,  nevertheless  a  tolerable  clearauci 
was  eifected  at  fully  tbe  rites  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  we  observi 
no  alteration  in  free  foreign  ;  bonded  was  sparingly  offered  an( 
held  for  high  prices,  53s.  per  qr.  f.o.b.,  including  freight  anc 
insm-ance,  was  realised  fo;*  Polish  Odessa,'  but  business  wai 
Umited. — Barley  and  Beans  are  Is.  dearei',  "White  Peas  4s., 
Maple  and  Dun  Is.  to  2s.  p^  qr.,  Blue  sell  at  48s.  to  58s.— Oats 
both  free  and  bonded,  meet^  brisk  demand,  at  an  advance  o 
2s,  per  qr, 

BRITISH,   PER   IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  5,  s.  5.      S 

Wheat,  Kaaex,  Kent,  and  MulToik      .        .     White  *7  65 

Norfolk,  Lincoliibhlre,  and  Yorkshire  ,  67  G5 

Barley,  JWakintr  and  diptiljinfi;  3Sb  to3Gs  Chevalier  35  ii9 

Oats.  Lintiolnahire  and  Yorkshire    ,        .     Polanda  £8  32 

NorttiumberI:md  and  Scotch    ,        .        Feed  20  31 

Iiish      ....                        .        Faed  25  £7 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' 64  60 

Hertford  and  Esaex eo  6S 

Rye at  c7 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     38  to  43        Tick  40  41 

Pii-eon,  Heiigoland      .     44  to  48       Winds  —    

Peas,  White         ■  •        .     52  to  56       Maple  40    43 

ARRIVALS   IN   THE   RIVER  LAST    WEEK. 
Flour, 
h'nglish      7387  Ska.   - 
(riah  .        .    —      „       - 
Koieign  .    ^~      „    23: 


I  Wht.  I  Barl.    Mnlt. 
;    10536     1543       6358 


Aed  .  65 
White  69 
Grind.  £8 
Feed  *  26 
Potato  3  J 
Potato      S3 


Harrow  iO 
Longpod  ^ 
Grey        3B 

Rye.  I  Bna.  (Pei 

—  680 


33S     „     I    19348 1     300   |      -. 

Friday,  Oct.  24. 
The  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  and  that  left  over  fron 
last  day,  has  been  cleai'ed  at  prices  not  then  obtainable,  an( 
the  trade  must  be  considered  quite  equal  to  Monday  ;  transac 
tions  in  bonded  Wheat  are  not  extensive,  but  there  is  a  gooc 
demand  for  floating  cargoes  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  whicl 
business  is  limited  from  the  very  great  scarcity  of  offers. — Bar 
ley,  Beans,  and  Peas,  fully  maintain  our  quotations. ^An  es 
tensive  business  has  been  done  in  Oats,  and  considerabl- 
excitement  has  prevailed  in  the  trade,  arising  from  the  bad  ac 
counts  received  from  Ireland  respecting  Potatoes  and  advanc 
in  Oat  prices  there,  free  must  be  noted  25.  and  bonded  2s.  to  3a 
per  qr.  dearer  than  on  Monday. 

ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 


■ 

V 

neat       1 

Barl 

1 

Oats 

1 

Enelish       .    . 

4690                     1660 

Irish           .      . 

_                            — 

7440                         _ 

ForeijjQ      .     . 

16C80                       _ 

411i0                        _ 

IMPEBIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat.    Ba.ley.'     Gaia. 

Bje. 

Beans. 

Peas 

Sep;.       13  per  Quarter.      6ia  Id 

31«  ud      2it  3d 

3da  2d 

42ilod 

aSa  6 

—          so      .          .         .    I     53     6 

SO     9 

21     7 

33     8 

42:  6 

37    C 

—          27      .         .         .    1     63     3 

30     2 

23     2 

S3     1 

42     6 

Oct.            4      .         .         . 

66    0 

31     1 

S3     4 

31     8 

43     1 

—           11       .         .        . 

67    9 

31     3 

Sd     4 

31    2 

43     1 

—          18       .        .         . 
6  weekfi'  Aggreg.  Aver. 
Duiiea  on  ForpiRn  Grain 

68    a 

32     0 

23     fi 

34     6 

44     5 

43     0 

55    3 

31     0 

sa    8 

33    e 

43     1 

40     4 

17     f" 

7     « 

6     0 

9     R 

1     0 

2     6 

Diagram  showing  the  Ruciuaiiona  in  the  price  ofC 

orn  on  the  average  of  th 

fcix  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Oct 

18. 

PmOB. 

SmpT.  13 

trEPT,  30 

SuPT. 87 

Oct.  i 

Oct.  1 1 

Oct.  18 

588  2d 

-1    .. 

^^■=™» 

—     0 

6S     6 
—     0 

._^ 

J  ;; 

65  10 

65     6 

—     3 

61  1 

63     a 

62  6 

•■ 

1  ■• 

! '  ivn 

J  :: 

.. 

Canary!      ■ 

Carraway  -    per  owt     48 

Clover,  lied,  English  ■    — 

—  —     Foreign        *    ~~ 

—  Wl*lte,  BnpltBh     -     — 

—  —  foreign  =  — 
Coriander  -  -  .  .  14 
Uempseed  >  per  qr.  85 
Lioaeed        -         -       per  qr    64 

—  Ba]t)o       -        .-42 
I— "Cakea,  EoR.  per  1000.lt/ 


SEEDS,  Oct.  34. 

per  qr     64Bto  Sfis   LinfleodCakee,PoreIgii,p.ton  QUcilH 


Mustard,  White  -  p.buah- 

.—       Superfine     ,,       >     10        11 

—        Brown        „        -     10        i; 

Rapeaeed,  £ng)lah,perlaBt    26^        I 

Rape  Cakeo  -     perton    — -        — 

SBii.tfoin     .        .        ,,        -    ^        — 

Tares,  Kaf;.  winter  p.buah.    6  i 

.—    Foreign  -         .        >      4      4a(i 

Trefoil        -        •     per  owt    18       23 

Turnip  {ipo  variable  for  quotation), 

^tr^aavOKD  amu  Iw. 
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^flles  fai)  gluciion. 

TO  N'OBLEMEX.  GEXTLEMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
mit to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew-lane, on  Fritlav,  Oct.  31.  18-15,  at  12  o'clock,  a  First- 
class  Collection  of  DUtCII  BULBS,  comprising,'  very  line 
Double  and  Single  iTyacintlis,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Iris,  Lilies,  itc. 
Also,  a  splendid  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES, 
<:onsisl^ng'of  all  the  le:ulinpr  v.irieties,  :ind  othor  hai\]y  Plants. 
May  be  viewed  the  MtM««intr  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  tlie 
Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

TO  NHiHLRMEX.  GENTLEMEN,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS, 
MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING.  &c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  ast>  MORRIS  have 
rect'ived  Instruciiuns  to  submit  to  Public  CvMnpetititm, 
«irly  in  November  (of  which  timely  notice  will  be  given)  a 
larn'e  portion  of  tho  densely-stocked  NURSERY  of  W.m. 
DENNIS  lb  CO.,  KingVkoad  Chelsea,  the  ground  being 
required  for  building  immediately  after  Christmas.  The  Stock 
consists  of  2^U,000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Irish  Yews, 
and  ITollies  (green  and  variegated)  ;  300  varieties  of  the  finest 
prize  Gooseberries  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Mulben-ies  in  fine  bear- 
ing condition  ;  standard  and  dwaii"  Roses  of  every  vaiiety,  in 
considerable  quantities;  also  Pillar  Rosea,  ft*om  *4  to  Tfeet 
high;  Deciduous  and  other  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Box- 
edging.  Bulbs  in  variety,  A'C— American  NUrserj,  LeytOnstone. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  I'roprictor  to  submit  to  Public  Compe- 
tition, on  the  Premises,  Blenheim-grove  Nursery,  Rye-lane. 
Peekham,  on  Tuesday,  the  3!?ih  inst.,  1S45,  about  oneAcre  of 
Valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  fine-trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  ttc,  Dwai-f  and  Standard  Apple.  Peai*. 
Plum,  and  CheiTy  Tx*ees,  Double-blossomed  Cherries.  Almond 
Trees,  Gooseberry,  Cun'ant,  Evergreens,  a  Quantity  of  Box- 
edging,  ifcc,  and  a  C^dleetion  of  Greenhouse  Plants. — Maybe 
viewed  prior  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  b:\d  of  tiie  principal 
Seedsmen  ;  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Ameiican 
Nursery.  Leytonstoue. 


MR.  J.  KING  will  sell  hy  Auction,  on  Alonday, 
Oct.  27,  and  following  day,  at  11  each  day,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  bv  order  of  Mr.  Dawsox.  %i-ithout 
resen-e.  NURSERY  STOCK  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
comprising  a  large  Collection  of  EVERGREENS  of  sorts. 
Fruit-trees,  and  a  superior  Assortment  of  GREENHOUSE 
PLANT.S,  amongst  which  will  be  found  Erica  Alassoni, 
Ai'istata^  Uartnelli,  Gemmifov.^  ;  Boronia  sen-ubita,  Pinnata, 
nnd  Aza!ea  indica,  of  sorts. — May  be  viewed,  and  Catal"gues 
had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  Mr.  Claijk,  Soedanian,  Bishopsgate-st ; 
nndof  the  Aucdouecr.  Ilackney-rof.d. 


FOUR  GREENHOUSES,  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 
"|\^|R,  J.  KlNlx  wjU  Sell  by  AUCriO^^  on  Monday, 
-^*J-  Novembers,  and  following  day,  at  11  o'clock  each  day, 
on  tho  premises,  Tulse-hill,  Bp-ixton,  by  order  of  Mr.  JOLLY, 
whose  Lease  expires  at  Ciu'istmas — ^.a  la-rge  collection  of  Camel- 
lias, Greenhouse  Plants.  Pruit  Trees  of  sorts,  and  Evergreens  ; 
four  Greenhouses,  Eoxes  and  Lights,  Tools,  &c. —  May  hz 
viewed,  and  Catalogues  hatl,  on  the  premises  ;  of  Mr,  Clark, 
Seedsman,  Bishopsgate-sti-eet ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Hackney-road. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

MR  KIRKE  aWU  Sell  by  AUCTION,  uu  tlie  pre- 
mises  (late  American  Nm-sery).  Kikg's-soad,  Chelsea. 
on  Thursday,  November  (>,  at  10  for  11  o'cloc-k,  bj-  order  of  the 
Proprietor,  the  ground  being  required  for  buildiug, — Stock 
comprising  se\'eral  tliousaud  Aucuba,  Japouicas,  Laurels, 
Laurestinas,  Hollies,  Box,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Poplars,  fine  standard 
Mulbemes,  Yews,  a  quantity  of  large  ornamental  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Evei-greens,  Yuccas,  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
•Cacti,  Greenhouses,  &c.  itc.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior, 
and  morning  of  Sale.*  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer.  I'J,  Broiupton-ro\v.  Brompton. 
MEXICAN  ORCHIDACE^. 

MESSRS.  J.  C.  AND  S.  STEVEi\3  will  SbU  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Great  Room.  oS,  King-stseet, 
CovENT-GARDES,  ou  Tliursdav  next,  October  30,  at  12  for  1 
o'clock,  a  small  parcel  of  ORCHIDxVCEiE  which  have  just 
an-ived  by  the  Mail  Packet  fi'om  Vera  Cruz  ;  they  are  in  the 
finest  possible  state,  and  deseiTe  the  attention  of  Grovrers  of 
this  interesting  ti-ibe.  —  Ma^  be  viewed  the  daj'  prior,  and 
Catalogues  had. 

TO  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 
Valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  near  the  Anchor  Inn,  at  Knap- 
hill,    two   miles  from  tlie   Wokiug   Station,    on  the  i^outh- 
"Western  Railway,  the  property  of  Mr.  Geohge  Baker,  re- 
moving to  a  larger  business  at  Bagshot. 
■  ''PO  BE  SOLD    BY    AUCTION,  by  Uv.  Waterer, 
-*-    on  Tuesday,  Xov.  4-,  ISio,  and  two  following  days,  at  10 
o'clock  for  11  precisely,  ou  the  Premises,  the  valuable  Stock  of 
EVERGREENS,    fine    Fanned  YEWS,    American    and  other 
Hardv    Plants,    comprising    VARIEGATED     AND     GREHN 
HOLLIES,  from  2ft,  to  10ft.  high  ;  and  common  D-isJi  YEWS, 
from  1ft.  to  10  ft.  ;  Portugal  Laurels  and  Evergi-een  Oaks,  from 
•  2ft.  to  oft.;  Arbutu?',  Arbor  Vita?,  Aucuba  Japonica,  PhUlvveas, 
"Chinese  Arbor  Vitae.  Junipers,  White  Cedars,  and  CEDARS  OF 
LEBANON,    Laurestines.    Spruce   Fir?,    Minorca  and  Striped 
Box,   Filberts.    &c.      PIXUS    DEODARA,  from  1ft.   to  lift.; 
Hemlock  Spruce,  from  1  ft.  to  7  ft.     The  American  Plants  com- 
prise STANDARD  RHODODENDRONS.  Rhododendron  pon- 
ticum.   Ferrugineimi,   Hirsutum,    Catawbiense,   Russeliianum. 
and  others ;  Kalmia  latifolia.  Azaleas,   ITardy  Heaths,  Mag- 
nolias,  Camellias,   and  Stools   of  fine   DoubSe-white,    stripeii, 
Imbricata,  Reticulata.  Fimbriat-a,  and  others.     Fine  POR  IT- 
GAL  LAUREL  and  HORNBEAM  HEDGES.    The  above  Stock 
Is  well  worth  the  attention  of  Planters,  being  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  will  remove  safely,     ilay  be  ^-iewed  three  days  previ- 
ous to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  will 
be  forwarded  by  post  on   applii"ation  by  letter,  inclosing  six 
fiostage-stamps,  to  Mr.  George  Baker,  Bagshot,  Sui-rey  ;  or  to 
Mr.  Waterer,  Auctioneer,  Land  and  Timber  Surveyor,  Chert- 
eeyj  Siin-ey-. ^  _  .     .    .  _ 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

TO  BE  SO-LD,  and  entered  upon  at  Christmas  next, 
HENLLIS  VALE  ESTATE,  in  the  parish  of  Henllis,  four 
miles  fi'om  Newport.  It  consists  uf  a  substantial  Kouse,  Three 
Cottages,  Stable.  Four  Bams,  Shed,  Cow-huuse,  Waggon-house, 
Cider-mill,  -and  Granary,  together  with  l"-?8  acres  of  Orchard, 
Mcatlow,  Arable,  and  Pasture  Land.  This  Estate  is  near  to 
Lime  and  Coals,  lies  early  for  Corn,  and  has  many  sti-eams  of 
"Water  around  and  through  it.  The  proprietor  \vould  have  no 
objection  to  divide  it  into  Lots,  to  suit  purchasers,  aud,  if  re- 
quired, would  lend  a  great  portion  of  the  pureliase-mouey  at 
low  interest,  to  remain  on  the  premises. — Apply,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  to  me, 

JoHTf  Hodges  Wijisz^te, 
October  2d,  1315.  H-enllis  Vale,  near  ^wport. 


TO  BE  DISfOSEB  OF,  a  well  estabMslied  and 
respectable  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS  in  the 
Ticinity  of  London.  The  coming  iu  may  be  made  easy,  and 
will  bB  foxmd  w«l  iWorth.  attention. — Aj$)y  to  the  Publisher  of 
this  Paper, 


DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  iha  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTL.\XD.  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Scedshop.  useful 
Out-buiidings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Haet  &  Uaet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking.  Surrey. 

^1  N^sXTE'S~P"ATENf~^R  A  I  N  IN^GTtTLE 

MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


A 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  24  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price~  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  ntuulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  ZOl.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  watei'-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20.000  drain-tiles  aud  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  m'aehine.  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulila 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  S5l.  The  machine,  slighth-  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tilcs  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  arc  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rat»  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  Tiie  cost  of  making  tiics  ot 
2i  by  o  inches,  of  1-5  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
fi-om  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  1000,.  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  ^rithout  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
ofterod  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  prerious 
pi-eparation  of  the  clay  is  requiix-d,  an  expense  generally  gi'cater 
than  the  cost  of  Uiaking. 

The   Patentees  are  now  ready  to  gr.^.Rt  licenses  fur  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  m-ticles  can  be  etFcctuaUy  diicd  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  he  seen  at  work  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-sti-eet ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Cm-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  ^Leith-walk,  Edinbm-gh  ;  and  Mi-. 
La'wTence  Hill.  Jan.,  Civil  Engineer,  Euchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  infonuation  aud  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

-\Iperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  M'EATHERSTONE  bef;s  to  inform  tlie  Agri- 
*J  cultural  Public  that  ids  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  fourho'rscs 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  tlie  largest  sizes. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  fol*  further  particulars  may  he  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weathersti>ne,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  counti-y. 


GOLD  OF  PLEASURE  OIL.  -  This  beautiful  SEED 
OIL.  at  OS.  6d.  per  gallon,  is  to  be  had  only  of  Gicsox  and 
Todd,  41,  Wigmore-srrset,  Cavendish-square,  sole  agents  to  the 
Patentee.  W.  Taylor,  Esq. 


MECarS  KLEGANCiES  for  presents  and  use, 
manufactured  on  the  premises,  4-,  Le  ad  enh  all -street,  near 
the  India-house,  London,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  for  export : 
— Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-cases,  in  leather,  wood,  and 
papier  mache,  from  100  guineas  each  down  to  25s.  ;  writing- 
desks.  25  guineas  down  to  12.-.  ;  work-boxes,  20  guineas  to  10.^. ; 
ladies'  cabinet  aud  jewel-cases  assorted:  tea-caddLes,  the  most 
elegant  iu  the  worhl,  121.  to  (P..  each,  iIoavu  to  7s.  od. :  ladies' 
papier  Tunche  work-boxes,  li)l.  mch  down  to  ?<t. :  nettitig- boxes, 
oOs.  to  23.«. ;  eard-boxes,  ol.  os.  to  lis. :  set  of  tea-trays,  20 
guineas  ti  si. ;  bottle-cases,  30s.  each  ;  companions,  2i.  lOs.  to 
105.  aid.  each  :  pole-screens,  9?.  the  pair :  hand-screens,  50^.  to 
20s.  the  pair  ;  card-racks,  40j.  to  25s.  per  pair  ;  note  and  cake- 
baskets,  50?.  to  20.^.  each  ;  bagateUe- tables,  1(;?.  lOd.  to  2L  IOj. 
each  ;  leather  WTiting-cases,  containing  a  complete  dressing 
ap^iaratus,  15t.  lOs.  to  5?  10.*.  ;  pearl  and  fancy  card-eases, 
3Z.  10s.  to  10.;.  each  ;  ivon,-  hair-brushes,  4J.  to  2i.  10^.  per  pair  : 
splendid  cases  of  seven-ilay  razors,  10^.  to  2f.  10.^  the  set ;  ivory- 
handle  and  other  highly-finished  strops,  froni  255.  to  35.  each; 
WharncUSe  penlinivcs,  sporting  km\es,  and  fancy  scissors,  21. 
to  5,i.  each  ;  splendid  cases  of  agate,  pearl,  and  ivory  dessert 
knives  and  table  knives,  fi'om  i'M.  to  4?.  4V.  the  case ;  a  rich 
Tariety  of  plate,  bronze,  gilt,  and  papier  mache,  -and  table  ink- 
stands, fiTjm  ej.  to  7s.  (Trf.  each.  The  quality,  generally,  of 
ZiIecuj's  manufactures,  the  elegance  of  their  display,  and  the 
rare  combination  of  excellence  and  economy,  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive choice  of  stock,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  visiting 
his  depot,  4,  Lcadenhall-street. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  Ventilation,  deli- 
irered  June  7, 1S45.  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buililings  ^vithout  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
whose  place  it  supplies — does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  tistures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  anxi  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  he  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Beals, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Slessrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool; Messrs.  Davidson  and  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Dell,  Glasgow,  .Sic. ;  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  wUl  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seeain  use  at  Mr.  Fred.  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259,  Black- 
friai's-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's,  12  b. Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gout's-park;  ili\  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town;  2,  Goleman-street-boikUiigSj  MoMgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PRF.MICM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  tho  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  beobtainod.  and  aMachine  seen,  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Bailet  De.vton,  0.  Grav's-Inn  Square,  London- 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts';  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock* 
Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  En-^i- 
neer.":.  Wakefield.  ° 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
may  also  be  had.     Price  $0». 

OILVER  S.iND.— Casli  piMw,'^fls.  per  ton  ;  tlelivered 

^J  within  six  miles.  2:V.  ;  or.  if  packed  fbr  the  countrv,  405. 
per  toa.  jtackagc?;  included.  Per  hali-tou.  1-5.^  ;  or  packed,  22j. 
The  attenti.Hi  «.f  Nurserymen,  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  &c.,  is 
mvited  to  the  above,  which  will  be  found  of  a  very  fiuperior 
quality,  and  their  orders  respectftiUy  soNcited.  Orders  bV  post, 
cuntaiuing  a  remittance,  puuttually  executed.  If  required  to 
be  seat  per  vessel.  3.*.  is  requested  t*»  be  added  to  p-iy  wharf 
charges. —  E.  Resip,  Manor-street,  OW  Kent-road,  near  the 
Rising  Sun. 

Tj  UMAN  SOIL,  OR  SEVV^R,VGE  — Any  person 
A  A  acquainted  wi;h  the  importance  of  this  article  as  a 
MANl'RE,  may  be  informed  of  S  or  10  tons  which  can  bo  had 
for  no  further  e,\pense  than  the:  removal.— Letters  addressed  to 
the  office  of  this  Paper. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES, 
i  of  which  more  TTri.Tl  Four  Thousand  were  sold  last 
winter,  are  admirably  adapted  t\>r  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
lories,  their  principle  of  Ventilatiun  effectually  carrvin"-  off 
all  those  gases  wliich  are  injurious  to  plants.  ProspecUises 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  Geokge 
»fc  .Toi:s  Deake's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  William- 
:  trist.  London-bridge. 

QUPERIOR    FRENCH     BEDDING.  —  HEAL    & 

'■J  SON'S  MATTRESSES,  of  fine  long  wool  and  horse-hair, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  made  in  Paris  ;  and  they 
having  been  tlie  original  inti-oducers  of  French  Mattresses,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  their  manufacture  ;  also  Spring  Mat- 
tresses, combiuing  the  utmost  elasticity  v.ith  the  greatest  dura- 
bility. List  of  prices  of  every  decription  of  Bedding  sent,  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furaiture  being  kept). — Heal  6z  Son, 
Feather-dressers  and  Bedding-manufacturers,  19G  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenbam-coui"t-road, 


FOR  THTTHATir. 

BALM  OF  C  0   L    TJ   JI    B  T  A.  — 

It  is  unerring  in  its  operation,  highTy  approved  in  the 
leading  circles  of  fashion,  and  extensively  demanded  by  aU 
who  cultivate  the  gi'aces  of  the  toilette. 

IT  STRENGTHENS  AND  NOURISHES, 
Exerting  a  healthy  influence  and  occasioning  an  amfde  and 
luxuriant  growthof  hair— 

PRESERVES, 
Vntrei'e  the  Hair  is  alrcadv  full — 

RESTORES, 
When  wealr  or  foiling  off— 

BEAUTIFIES. 
By  giving  a  rich  and  beautiful  apoearance. 

IT  CiEANS&^"THB  &AIR, 
And  supersedes  the  use  of  the  fine  comb,  as  the  most  respect- 
able schools  can  testifr. 

THE  NURSERY. 
The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which,  can 
be  regulated  at  discretion,  erpeciaUy  suits  infancy  and  child- 
hood. No  well-regulated  Nnrseiw  can  dispense  ^^itli  it. 
Price  3i'.  6/?.,  C^.,  and  ll3.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine. 
OLCP.IDGE'S  BALM,  1,  WELLINGTON-STREET  —  (the 
second  liouse  from  the  Sti-and.) 

STOOPING  of  tlie  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TION of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectuallv  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  IMPROVED  CHEST 
EXPANDERS,  wliich  are  light,  simple,  easily  employed  out- 
ward'y  or  inrisibly,  witiiout  uncomfortable  constraint,  or  im- 
pedi  aent  to  exci'cise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Bi>-ton,  40, 
Tavi^tock-street,  Strand,  London;  or  full  particulars,  on  re- 
ceiviog  a  postage  stamn. 

ABERNETHY'S  PILL  for  the  NERVES  and 
MUSCLES. — The  proprietor  of  these  pills  is  a  medical 
man.  The  brother  of  a  patient  of  his  applied  to  Mr.  Abernetby 
for  advice  ;  he  gave  Idm  a  prescription,  and  those  pills  ai'epre- 
pai-ed  accurately  from  that  prescription.  The  patient's  coni- 
plaint  was  a  nervous  one.  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was.  Muscular  power 
was  also  lost  in  seme  parts,  and  his  legs  fairly  tottered  under 
hr:n.  He  had  a  box  of  the  plITs  prepared,  and  the  effects  were 
■ill  but  miraculous,  for  not  only  did  nervousness  leavehim,  hut 
mu^^cubir  power  retiu'iicd  to  all  pai-ts  deficient  of  it.  The  pro- 
prietor has  since  tried  them  on  himdreds  of  his  patients,  aud 
be  can  conscientiously  state  that  their  efft'cts^  in  restoring  ner- 
vous energy  and  muscular  power  hdve  quite  astonished  him. 
The  nervous  invalid  should  lose  no  time  in  resorting  to  this 
tiTily  wonderful  medicine.  They  are  so  harmless  that  they 
may  be  administered  with  perfect  safety  to  the  most  delicate 
constitutions  as  they  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  mercuo',  or 
anyotherpGifOhous  ingi*edient.  As  before  stated,  theii-  effects 
aro  all  but  miraculous — one  box  mil  prove  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion: As  regimen  and  diet  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  all  nervous  disorders,  the  particulars  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Abernetby  in  such  complaints  \rill  be  enclosed  round 
e.ach  bo.";,  price  4s.  6d. — Appointed  agents  for  London:  C.  King, 
Napier- sti-eet,  Hox-ton  New  Tuwk  ;  Barclay,  Farringdon-street ; 
Edwards,  St.  Pauls  ;  Sutton,  Bow  Chnrch'-yard  ;  Johnston,  6S, 
Cornhill ;  Prout.  220.  Strand  ;  Hannay,  63,  and  Sanger,  150, 
Osibsd-str^et.  By  sending  53  stamps  to  Mt.  King  (as  above)  a 
box  may  be  had  post  free. 

ROWL.AND'S  ODOrSTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
FICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H.  Prince 
.\LBER*r.  tho  Roval  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe. 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  rirtue,  for  strengtliening,  preserring,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  uf  that  extraneous- substance,  lends 
a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from, 
the  sui-face  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  inOipiePt  decay,  pohshes 
and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
wliile,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  besfowing  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  appeai-aneeaad  j-eality  of  health.  Price  25.  9d. 
per  box.  duty  included. 

Caution.— To  protect  the  public  fr^m  fr-aud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
px-ietoi-s' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
thus,— A.  RowtASD  and  Sos,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  OdonTo.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Pei-fumers  and  Chemists. 

^,^  All  otheVs  are  SPURIOUS  1341  TAT  IONS. 
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TO    RAILWAY    ENGINEERS. 

BOOKS  ON  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  AND 
GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  EN- 
GINEERING and  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
MosELEY,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  l^hilosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  and  Author  of  "  Illus- 
trations of  Mechanics,"  &c.  8vo,  with  Woodcuts  and  Dia- 
grams, 24^^.  

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS   of   LAND   SURVEY. 

ING.  5th  edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably 
improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  G.  Bdnt,  Land-survevor, 
Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  of  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  &c.,  superintended  by  Richard  Farley,  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.    Post  Svo,  12s. 


A    COMPLETE    TREATISE    on    PRACTICAL 

LAND-SURVEYING.  By  A.  Nesbit.  7th  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged. Svo,  illustrated  with  160  Woodcuts,  12  Copperplates, 
and  accompanied  by  an  engraved  Field-book,  125. 


RAILWAYS  ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construc- 
tion. With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents  and  Proposals  for 
their  Prevention.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  with 
Woodcuts.  [In  a  few  days. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE   on    RAILROADS, 

and  Interior  Communication  in  General ;  containing  Experi- 
ments on  the  Powers  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the 
Comparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on  Canals,  Railways,  and 
Tm'npike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  M.I. C.E.,  ifcc.  3d  edit. 
Svo,  with  13  large  Plates,  and  several  Woodcuts,  Sis.  6d. 


A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE.  By  the 
Abtizan  Club.  Nos.  1  to  17,  4to,  Is.  each.  To  be  completed 
in  2-t  Monthly  Numbers,  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and 
several  Woodcuts. 

VII. 

THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE  ;  comprising 
a  set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
Oblique  or  Diagonal,  Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dial- 
ling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of  Drifts, 
Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c. 
By  J.  Bodge.  New  edition,  considerably  enlarged.  Svo,  ".vith 
Portrait,  12s.  

VIII. 

A  TREATISE  on  GEOLOGY.  By  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.6.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Vignette  Titles  and 
Woodcuts,  12s.  


AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  MINE- 
RALOGY ;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Cliaracters  and  Ele- 
ments of  Minerals  ;  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips, 
F.L.S.,  M.G.S.,  &c.  4th  edition,  considerably  augmented  by 
R.  Allan,  F.R.S.E.    Svo,  with  numerous  Cuts,  12s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Natui'al  Philosophy 
and  Astronony  in  King's  College,  London ;  being  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  professors  of 
King's  College.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Ss. 


A  TREATISE  on  MECHANICS.  By  Capt.  Kater 
and  Dr.  Lardnee.  A  new  edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  ivith  Vignette 
Title,  and  19  Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s. 


DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and 

MINES  ;  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.G.S.,  M.A.S., 
Lond.  ;  M.  Acad.  N.L.,  Philad.  ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.,  Hanov.; 
Mulii.,  &c.  (tc.  3d  edition,  corrected.  Svo,  illustrated  with 
1240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s. 

Also, 
RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, and  MINES  ;  being  the  2d  edition  of  Dr.  Ure's 
Supplement  to  the  3d  edition  of  his  Dictionary.      Svo,   with 
numerous  Wood  Engravings,  14s. 


A  TREATISE  on  the  MANUFACTURES  in 
METAL.  By  J.  Holland,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Vig- 
nette Titles,  about  300  Woodcuts,  ISs. 


The  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 
a  new  and  popular  Encyclopajdia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art,  The  whole  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  information  on  the  subjects  comprised  in 
the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Refer- 
ence to  the  more  instructed.  By  Samoel  Maonder.  4th 
edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  Frontispiece,  10s.;  bound  in 
roan,  12s. 

XV. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,   LITERATURE, 

and  ART  ;  comprising  the  Histoiy,  Description,  and  Scientific 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the 
Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Beande,  F.R.S.L.  4;  E.  ■,  assisted  by  J.  Cadvin] 
The  various  departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in 
each.    Svo,  Wood  Engravings,  3s, 


ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS.     Part  I.— Ponderable 

Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  E.  West.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 


Now  ready,  price  4s.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others.    ^ 


CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting T\ith  explained 


Guards  against  mnd 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixtui-e  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and 
their  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  wild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose  J  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &lc.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides,  to  keep  down 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
Operation  in  different  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and    arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 
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NOW  READY. 


In  Demy  octavo,   ^vith  numerous  Alterations,   and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5a.  S<Z., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  CoUege,  London. 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  Whitefriars. 


On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published,  price  25.  Qd., 

pUNCH'S     POCKET-BOOK     FOR     1846. 

-^     Illustrated  with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Etchings  by 

Leech, 

London :  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,   92,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published,  price  Is., 
/^EORGE      CHUIKSHANK'S      TABLE  BOOK. 
^^  No.  XI. 

London  :  Published  at  No.  92,  Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published, 

DOUGLAS    JERROLD'S     SHILLING     MAGA- 
ZINE.   No.  XI. 
London:  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  92,  Fleet-street. 


In  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth  gilt, 
q^ALKS  OF  THE  TRAINS.     Beiug  some  Chaptei-s 
-■-    of  RaiU'oad  Romance.    By  Tilbuey  Tramp,  Queen's  Mes- 
senger ;  and  Illustrated  by  Phiz. 
ir. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  55.,  cloth  gilt, 
NUTS  AND  NUT  CRACKERS,  which  "Here  are 
brought  for  you  to   Crack   and  Eat." — John  Bunyan.  ^    "With 
Etchings  and  other  Illustrations  by  Phiz, 

nr. 

}^'^r*,  I  ■A'^c'  .^5.,  fai  .v  clo*'H.  n:ilt  edges, 

THE    BOOK"  Gt'    BALLADS.      Edited   by    Bon 

Gaultiek  ;  and  illustrated  by  Ckowquill,  with  a  Portrait  and 

Illuminated  Title. 

London  :   War.  S,  Orb  &  Co.,  Amen-comer,  Paternoster-row. 


pHARLES  COLLETT,  of  Suneurt,  Middlesex, 
Vy  vdW  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-ricks,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dimensions  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  Mr. 
Edwaed  Rtde,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Sunbury ; 
Author  of  several  Scientific  Works. 

London  :  Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  Published,  Part  the  Second,  price  IO5., 

MYCOLOGIA   BRITANNICA  ;   or,   Dried  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Plants  of  the  Order  Fungi.     By 
Ph,  B.  AYEE3,  M.D.,  *bc. 

%*  Part  the  First  may  still  be  had,  price  10s. 
William  Pamplin,  45,  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  LATE  J.  C.  LOUDON. 

This  day  is  published,  Svo,  with  Portrait  of  the  author,  and 

Engravings  on  Wood,  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  for  Young  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers,  in 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  «fcc.  With  Examples  showing  the 
Applications  of  the  Exact  Sciences  to  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Purposes.  By  the  late  J.  C.  LounoN,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  Loddon. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


pHAMBERS'S    EDINBURGH    JOURNAL.       In 

Vy  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Three  Halfpence  ;  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  Four  Numbers,  Sevenpence ;  Five  Numbers,  Eight- 
pence  Halfpenny. 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  is  now  presented  in  a 
handsome  imperial  octavo  size.  The  matters  presented  in  its 
pages  are — Moral  and  Familiar  Essays,  Popular  Information 
on  Science,  Notices  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Social  Sta- 
tistics, Tours  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Tales,  Biographic  Sketches 
of  Remarkable  or  Exemplary  Individuals,  Poetry  and  Anec- 
dotes, besides  papers  of  a  Miscellaneous  and  Entertaining 
kind — treated  in  a  cheerful,  considerate,  and  candid  spirit, 
and  addressing  itself  to  the  whole  intellectual  natui-e  of  its 
readers. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-corner,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


London  :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  SECOND  EDITION, 
By  J.  Masters,  Aldersgate-street,   London ;    T.  Clat,   Stock- 
port ;  and  all  Booksellers,  price  6s.,  with  Improvements  and 
Engravings  of  Old  Stove,  and  New,  or  Amateur's  Stove. 

THE  HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PINE- 
GROWING,  &c.  &c.  By  this  mode  the  author  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  given  space  than  probably 
any  other  Pine-grower  in  the  kingdom. 

'"Hamilton's  Treatise'  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Gar- 
deners."— Gardeners'  C'hronide. 

"Hamilton's  System  is  the  best,  because  more  fruit  can  be 
produced  than  by  any  other  method  ;  destined  to  effect  a  great 
change,"  <fcc.— IMd. 


MR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  p  re 
serving  objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrata,. 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  500J.  This  sum,  which  is  mueli  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum.. 
Mr.  GoADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies^ 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists- 
and  Comparative  Anatomists.  » 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadbt's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.    The  num* 
her  of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


£    s.  d. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton,P.R.S.10  10     0 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     .        .        .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10    0    0 

Thos.  BeU,    Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.      .  10    0    0 

The  Lord  Brougham.     5     0     0 

The  Earl  of  Ripon     .  10     0     0 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  10    0    0 


The  Viscount  Godericb  5 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.  5 
Rev.  W.  Kirby  .     5 

Sir  W.  F,  Middleton, 

Bart.  ...  5 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.  5 
John  Wright,  Esq,  ,  5 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq.  .  10 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.  .  10 
Wm.  Spence,  Esq.  .  10 
W.W.  Saunders,  Esq.  2 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .  1 
John  Dalrymple,  Esq.  1 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  .  3 
J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.  5 
G.  Busk,  Esq.  .     1 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq,.  .  5 
J.  Janson,  Esq.  .    5 


s.  d^ 
0    0 


Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .21. 

%*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spence, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,   Marryat,  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

King  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr.. 

Spence,  18,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


Now  ready,  264  pp.,  124  Engravings,  price  Is. 

JOHNSON  &  SHAW'S  FARMER'S  ALMANAC 
O  and  CALENDAR  for  1846. 

May  be  had  of  every  bookseller  in  the  kingdom. 

Also,  THE  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY, 

by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  ;  Bs. 

London  :  James  Ridgttat,  Piccadilly. 

DARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  the  Usa 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  hfe  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  Works  will 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible :  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memoryj 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  not  only  to  their 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  of  every  Art  and  Science 
In  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles.  By  George  Dae- 
LET,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d.  ploth. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which    ; 
the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated   ■ 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
with  numerous  Cuts,     (Second  Edition.)    4».  6d.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTE]\I  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  on 
Proportions  and  Progressions.    Third  Edition.    4*.  6d.  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.    Second  Edition,  3j.  6d.  cl, 

**  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darley's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra." 
^Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^  Article  "  Mechanics." 
Taylor  and  Walton,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to  Univeriutf 
College,  28,  Upper  Gower-street^ 

Printed  by  William  Bhadpurv,  of  No.  6,  York-pla'^e.  Stoke  Newlngion.  aixi 
Frbdbbick  Mul-.btt  Evans,  of  No.  7,  Church-mw,  Stoke  Newlngton,  both 
in  the  county  of  Middleiex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard -Bireet,  in 
the  precinct  of  Whitefrlarg,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  publiahed  by  iheni 
at  the  Office,  No.  5,  Charl^B-Btreet,  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul'i,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  the  iaid  county,  where  ali  AdvertiaemeotB  and  Communication*  «» 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. -JS&tarday,  Ootober  S6,  ISiS. 


THE  GAUDENERS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL    GAZETT 

A  StaTTiped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 


No.  J.4.— lS4o] 


SATUEDAY,  NOVEMBER  1. 


[Price  6d. 


INDEX. 


Aftricalmrp.  Journal   of,  and 
Traii»aciions  of  the   High- 
land Soc.,  rev. 
Amntpur  gardener 
Apples,  kitchen 
Bae^.     to     obtain     artificial 
swarmi  of  .        .         . 

Bi^rbTis  aetln,'u:antba     - 
Cabbaee  prolifetoiia 
Calendar  of  Operations  - 

Cat,  sagacUv  of        -        -        ^ 
Chichester  Hon,  Society 
CIImbeiB,  hardy 
Corn,  machine  tor  dryinR 

'.^    do.  for  sowing 
Com,  harvesting 
Cows,  to  stall  feed 
Draiaing,  peat  tiles  for 
Drill,  Garrett's 
Exoatemma  lonfrifloram 
pBnne:s'  resouices 
Faims  near  Liverpool 
Farm  buildings         ... 
F«rn  seeds,  to  sow- 
Flax  Imp,  Society 
Piax  sKitaiion  in  Ireland 
Flowers  for  winter  forcing 
Pood,  Poiaiodonr  as 
Fored-nees,  <o  prune 
Fmnciicea  acumioata 
FtuU'trees,  to  plant 
Ge«nera  Gerardlaaa 
Gooseberries  for  auccession'r;  - 
Grain,  r'peninR  of  -        - 

Gqhoo  in  ihe  m.  Lawrence  - 
Habroihamnns  fasciculatus  - 
Ice,  to  preserve  ... 
Implement,     agrl..     Dingle's 

hand  dibble  ... 

—  s'urinff  machines  - 
In.>ecEs  attAcking  truSas 
X,aud,  when  to  lime 


745  A 

7s6a 
740  6 

:39  a  I 
738  e 
737  6 


740  A 
743  A 
7'«3  6 
Ji*  A 
713  A 
7-12  c 

743  c 
738  c 
7*1  a 
74'1  c 
713  c 

741  b 
741  b 

744  b 
73fl  A 
735  c 
737  A 


-    710  b 


7*4  c 


Li^inms,  lance-leaved,  treat- 
ment of 

Liverpool  -Agri.  Society— Rfl- 
port  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Faims    .        .        -        .        - 

IMaouremakint^ 

—  mnnsgementcf 

—  soap  as     -        •        -        - 

—  tank  for   -        -        "41  c, 
739  c  I      —  neijtect  f  f  t3wn  sew-rajje 
737  c  I  Melon  growing 
733  It  I  Pea,  eailv-     "  • 

Pe'argonmm  rapitatum,    per. 

fume  got  from 
Perfume,  new  .        -        -        ■ 
Plants,  vatleg&ted    .        -        - 

—  half  hardy,  to  winter 
Potato  crop,  queries  respecting 

—  murrain  in  Iieland 

—  Government        commis- 
Biooers"  report  on 

—  flfiur  as  food    ... 

—  diseased,  to  plant   - 

—  depth  to  put  in  winter 
planting  ...  74O  c,    746  6 

—  machinery  for  grating   -    742  6 

—  and  T'lmip  epidemic     - 
Qnercns  sesfilifloia  ■ 
Koses,  standard 
Seed  depositora 
■"oap  as  manure 
Steam  engines 


741  A 

742  c 
745  6 


-     738  a 


739  a 
739  a 
735  6 


-     743  6 

7^5  a 
735  c 
742  A 


74fia 

737  A 
710  c 


EBECK    informs   the   Public,   that  a  few  small 
•   plants  of  .ARABELLA  and  OTHELLO  may  now  be  had 
at  30 J.  each,  for  prcpaiimcnt  only. — AVorton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


74t>  A      Tramps 

744  a  I  Truffl-s,  insects  attacking 

746  a      Vind  b.?;der3,  Hoare'3 

740  A   \  Vines  in  pats 

737  c  ,  Violets,  management  of 

Wheat  seed  .        .        _ 

7*2  6   I  TVilcon    Houie,     gRideng   at> 
743  A  j      noiioed  .        .        .        . 

7^8  a     'Winter  flowers         .        .        . 


749  c 
744  o 
744  a 
73Sa 

737  a 
740  c 
736  e 
742  c 

738  c 
735  6 


B 


ECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 


Rosy  Circle  , 
Desdemona 
Isabella 
Juno 
ilustee 


£1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sunset 
JIai-c  Antony 
Favorita 
Zenobia 
ilar-raret    . . 


£1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Or  the  «et  for  9f.  95. 
Xo  orders  can  be  received  mtliout  a  remittance. 
"Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


PICOTEE  CHALLENGE. 

C  TURNER  NviU  show  from  6  to  12  blooms  of 
•  MATTHEWS  EXCHAXTRESS,  aprainst  the  same  num- 
ber of  any  other  LIGHT  PUKPLE-EDGED  PICOTEE  extant, 
for  si.  The  time  and  place  of  shon'ing  to  he  subsequently 
arranged.  The  rariery  and  number  of  blooms  to  be  named 
now. — Chalvey,  Slou.2-b,  Xov.  1. 


GERANIUMS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  very  large 
Stock  of  GERAXIUMS,  fine  strong  established  plants, 
which  ai-e  now  offered  at  extremely  low  prices. 

A  collection  of  twenty  from  the  following  list  [customer's 
selection)  viMX  be  sent  to  the  Exeter  Station  of  the  Great 
"Western  Railway,  carriage  and  package  free,  for  403. 

Hector,  Beauty  of  TValthamstow,   Hebe,   Othello,    Regulator, 
Unique,    Fascination,   Claude.  Lady  Tilliers,    Guide,   Hybler, 
Pulchellura,  General  Polloclc,  Flora,  Conflagration,  Symmetry, 
Rosalia,  Jersey  Maid,  Thunderer,  Hermione,  Cordelia,  Oberon, 
Sarah  Jane,    Sir  Robert  Peel,   Princeps,  Diomede,    Prince  of 
"Waterloo,   Evelyne,    Witch,    Gipsy,    Coronet,    Creole,    Count 
d'Orsay,   Lyne's  Buke  of  Cornwall,  Modesty,   Sunrise,   Lord 
Ebrington,  Hamlet,  Constellation,  Cynthier,  Lavinia,  Aurora, 
Fanny,  Penelope,  Attila,  Cornish  Gem,  and  Rising  Sun. 
Twelve  of  the  above  for  30s. 
Twenty  very  good  Geraniums  for  £1, 
Plymouth,  Xov.  1. 


USHER'S  NEW  SEEDLING  CALCEOLARIAS. 
TT/'ILLIAM  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  think 
'  »  it  necessai-y  to  state  that  Mr.  Ushei''s  letter  to  them 
does  not  contain  tiie  words  "  not  equal,"  as  stated  by  another 
party.  The  words  areas  previously  advertised  : — "Your  col- 
lection is  quite  distinct  from  his.  and  in  no  way  inferior."  "With 
this  announcement  they  close  the  controversy.  The  letter  on 
the  subject  can  be  seen  by  pei-sons  interested  at  their  office  ; 
and  they  beg  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle  to  their 
advertisement  of  the  ith  October. 

Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  York,  Nov.  1. 

CPANISH  CHESTNUT  PLANTS.— Wanted  aquan- 

^  tity  of  the  above  at  from  3  feet  high.  Any  person  having 
them  to  dispose  of  ivill  please  address  a  line,  stating  lowest 
price,  size  and  quantity,  with  carriage  paid  to  London,  to 
Thomas  Cripps,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nm'sery. 


BELGIAN  PE^VRS. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  Florist  to  the  King  of  the 
Beli,'ians,  Ghent,  Belgium,  begs  to  offer  collections  of  the 
fine  PEARS  raised  by  Messi"s.  Bodtieb,  Tan  Mons,  and 
EspEREH.  His  Price-current  is  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Geo.  Rahn's, 
52.  Mark-lane.  The  ti-ees  «"ill  be  dehvered  the  1st  of  December 
next,  and  sent  free  to  London,  if  Sixpence  added  to  the  price  of 
each.  The  stock  is  very  limited,  and  the  commands  forwai-ded 
strictly  following  theii"  arrival. 

I)OSES,  &c. — Hybrid  and  Perpetual  (on  their  own 
^  roots),  1  or  2  of  a  sort,  G.^.  per  dozen. 

Standard  Roses,  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Climbing  Roses,  do.  9s.        „ 

Tea-scented  Roses,  1  of  a  sort 95.        ,, 

25  Hardy  American  Plants 10s. 

12  Do.  Climbers,  1  of  a  sort    9s. 

Red  and  White  CURRANTS,  and  GOOSEBERRIES,  of  the 
most  approved  sorts,  Gs.  per  dozen. 

Messrs.  J.  &  H.  BROWN  will  forward  the  above  to  any  pjirt 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order. 

N.B.  Some  lai-ge  handsome  Limes,  Scarlet  Chestnut,  Pm-ple 
Beech,  and  Deciduous  Cj-press  ;  also  large  Aucubas,  Ever- 
gi-een  Oaks,  HoUies,  Rhododendrons,  Phill\Teas,  and  Arbutus 
to  chspose  of.  May  be  seen  at  their  Nursery,  Albion-road, 
Stoke  Nettiogton,  London. ^^ ^^ 

H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (Removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty THE  QcEEN,  and  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobilitj-,  Gentrj-,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  present  season  as  tlie  best  for  selecting  and  planting 
TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  and  the  VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM, 
and  to  recommend  that  m.  time  should  be  lost,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  risk  of  their  flowering  well.  He  begs  to  say,  he 
continues  to  send  out  TULIPS  arranged  in  BEDS  ready  for 
planting,  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  his  Catalogue,  which  may 
be  had  on  appUcation. 

CPrENDID     NEW    CALCEOLARIAS     READY 
^-5  FOR  SALE.— Those  marked  '  obtained  Prizes  at  the  Chis- 
ivick  and  Regent* s-park  Exlubitions. 
d. 


PtJE  PLUS  ULTRA  PEAS,  grown  by  Wm.  Brown- 
L^  LEES,  Nubsertkan,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  and  sold  by 
him  at  os.  per  quart,  the  stock  on  hand  being  very  small.  The 
above  Pea  is  a  tall  Marrow,  of  a  verj-  superior  quality-,  and 
most  abundant  bearer.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  British 
Queen  Pea,  but  comes  into  bearing  li  days  sooner,  and  is  fit  for 
use  four  or  five  weeks  later.  It  should  be  sovra  thinly,  and 
requires  tall  sticks. 

A  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 
It  may  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Noble,  Seedsmen, 
152,  Fleet-sti-eet,  London,  by  whom  it  can  be  well  recommended. 

FINE  SEEDLING  PAXSIES. 

MR.  JAMES  NEILSON,  Auctioneer  and  Florist, 
Falkirk,  begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  bought  the  whole 
stock  of  Ml".  Febgcson's  two  rare  Seedling  Pansies  ;  viz., 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD  and  ROLLA,  which  he  will  now  send  out 
at  10s.  per  pair,  one  of  each.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  tlie  flowers  : — 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD.— A  deep  orange  crome  yellow  self,  with 
lai'ge  dark  eye  -  beautiful  fonn,  famous  substance,  and  smooth 
edges  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  without  fear  of  contra dicti<m, 
that  it  is  the  finest  Pansy  of  its  class  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

ROLLA.— Tliis  is  decidedly  the  best  Pansy  that  has  yet  been 
raised  in  Scotland,  and  we  are  not  sm-e  but  England  might  be 
added  also.  It  has  a  bright  orange  ground  colour,  with  a  fail- 
eye,  and  is  laced  with,  the  richest  deep  dark  velvety  pui-ple  that 
ever  any  flower  could  be  graced  with ;  its  form  is  perfectly 
round,  and  the  edges  as  smooth  as  polished  glass,  vdhi  petals 
as  thick  as  a  fine  CameUia  ;  and  though  it  bad  been  sold  at 
double  its  price,  it  would  not  have  been  more  than  its  value. 

A  Catalogue  of  other  select  varieties  of  Pansies  may  also  be 
had  on  a  pre-paid  apphcatton. — Falkii-k,  Nov.  1,  1S45. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

ROGERS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Contracting 
Planters,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  Nursery  Stock,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  are  healthy,  strong, 
and  well  rooted,  gron-ing  on  Heath  land,  in  exposed  bleak 
aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste-land 
planting ;  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine  growth 
of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the  low  prices 
quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if  ordered  in 
quantities  of  100,000,  deUvered  in  London  by  Railway,  or  coast- 
wise by  Steam  "Vessels  : — 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES,  <tc. 

Ash  1  year    Is.  6d.  2  yrs.    os.&d.  3  yrs.  5s.  Otf . 

Beech   „        2    6  „        4    6 

Birch    „        2     G  „        4    6 

Spanish  Chestnut  „       10    0  „       15    0 

Fir,  Scotch    ..      „        10 

„     Pinaster  ,,3    6         ,,4    6 

„     Stone  Pine      ,,        4    0    per  100. 

„     Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 

sea,  one  year  7s.  6d.,  two  years  10s.  per  1000  {and  in  small 

pots,  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickening 

plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100). 
Oak,    English.— The  true   *' Durmast"    of  the  New  Forest 
,   (Quercus  Jsessiliflora).  the  most  valuable  species,  producing- 

timber  of  thepargest  dimensions,  one  year  7s.  Gd.,  two  years 

10s.  per  1000. 
Sweet  Bay,  tn-o  years  12s.  6d.  per  100. 
Arbutus  one  year  (from  pots)  40s.  per  1000. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 
Alder    1  year  15s.  Otf.  2  yrs.  2-55.  OsZ.  3  yrs.  35s.  0(7.  "j 


Ash   „ 

Beech  ,, 

7 
12 

6 
G 

„      12 
„      25 

6 
0 

„      25 
„      40 

0 
0 

Bivch    „ 

in 

0 

„      20 

0 

„     40 

0 

Chestnut,  Spanish  „ 

20 

0 

„      30 

0 

„      40 

0 

Elm,  "Wvch  or  Scotch 

,  12 

6 

„      25 

0 

„      40 

n 

Fu-,  Scotch „ 

( 

6 

„      15 

0 

„      25 

0 

„     Larch  ....       „ 

7 

6 

„      15 

0 

,,     25 

0 

,,     Spruce....      „ 

12 

6 

„      25 

0 

„      40 

0 

,,    Pinaster  .        ,, 

10 

0 

.,      13 

0 

„      25 

0 

„    Sea  Pine  . .      „ 

20 

0 

„      SO 

0 

„      40 

0 

Sazel    „ 

\n 

0 

„      30 

0 

„      40 

0 

Poplar,  Black  .      „ 

20 

0 

„      W 

0 

„      SO 

0 

Oak,  Eng.  (Durmast), 

,  20 

0 

„      30 

0 

„      40 

0 

Sycamore    

15 

0 

„      30 

0 

„      40 

0 

■  Exemplar,  Kinghom's  15 
Symmetry  „  15 

Lucy  ,,  10 

Duchess  of  Beaufort      10 
Fxflgens  „  10 

Miss  Houlston  „  10 


0    *  Alpha,  Gaines's 10    6 

0    *  Chmax  „      10     6 

6    *  Louis  Philippe    15    0 

6    *  Harlequin    „      10    6 

6  I  -  Compacta    „      10    6 

6  I  *  Madonna     ,,      10    6 

AVith  many  other  varieties. 
A  Priced  List  of  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, Chiysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Auriculas,  Carnations, 
Picotees,  CoiTceas,  Verbenas,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.  ikc,  may 
be  obtained  of  X.  Gaines,  at  the  Nursery,  SmTey-lane,  Bat- 
tersea,  Surrey. 

VICTORIA  NURSERA',  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 

J  AND  H.  HAYCROFT  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
•  numerous  friends,  that,  notirithstanding  the  great  failm-e 
in  the  Potato  crop,  they  hope  to  be  enabled  to  supply  plenty  of 
the  best  sorts  for  next  spring's  planting  on  moderate  terms.  A 
Priced  List  shaR  be  sent  in  February  to  all  who  intend  favour- 
ing them  with  theii'  orders. 

N.B.  Steam  A'essels  weekly  to  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  Sailing  Vessels  weekly  to  nearly 
everv  port  in  South  Wales. 

FOREST  TREES,  and  evety  description  of  Nursery  Stock, 
at  moderate  prices. — Cork,  Nov.  1, 


CATLEUGH'S  LIST  OF  GERANIUMS, 
AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS,  PICOTEES,  CARNATIONS, 
FUCHSIAS,  AURICULAS,  DAHLIAS,  and  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS are  now  ready  for  distribution  ;  also  those  first-rate 
Seedling  Geraniums,  raised  by  E,  Foster,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  R. 
Garth,  J.  Dreurv,  Esq.,  Air.  Cock,  and  W.  Catleugh.  Superb 
SeedUng  CARNATIONS  raised  by  J.  Z.  Puxley,  Esq. 
Hans-street,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea. 


FRUIT-TREES,  FOREST-TREES,  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS, 
&c.,  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT,  HERTS. 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  have  a  large  Stock  of  the  above 
•  in  famous  condition,  to  which  they  respectfully  inrite  the 
attention  of  Gentlemen  planting.  Among  others  they  would 
mention  in  particular  : — 

Laurels,  18  ins.,  per  100,  8s.  Elm,  grafted,  4  ft,    to  5  ft., 

do.,  3  ft.,  per  100,  30s.  per  100,  30s. 

do.,  G  ft.,  per  100,  U.  Do.,  Wych,  4  ft.,  per  100,  os. 

Oak,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  per  1000,  60s.     L.irch,  4  ft.,  per  1000,  40s. 
do.,  2  ft.  to  3ft.,  per  1000,  20s.        do.,  3  ft.,  per  1000,  30s. 
Elms,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  per  100,  40s.        do.,  2  ft.  to  3  ft,  per  1000,  20s. 
Quick,  per  1000,  from  4s.  to  15s. 
Every  other  Idnd  equallv  cheap. 
A  large  Collection  of  ROSES,  FRUIT-TREES,  and  HER- 
BACEOUS PLANTS,  Catalogues  of  which  may  be  had  on 
appUcation,  inclosing  stamps  for  postage. 


Just  Published,  and  ready  for  Distribution. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming  their  Friends  that  they  have  just  received  from 
the  press  their  New  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  CAMELLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEilUMS,  FUCHSIAS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  ;  also,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
E"VERGREEKS,  AMERICAN  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
COXIFER^,  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES.  Copies  of  the 
above  will  be  sent  in  due  coui'se  to  all  parties  who  have  in  pre- 
vious seasons  favoured  W.  W.  &  S.  with  their  commands,  and 
to  all  other  applicants,  gratis,  on  application. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Susses. 


Willow  (Come-wellj  a  new  and  valuable  American  species  for 
Coppice  or  Hop  Poles,  of  rapid  growth,  one  year  40s.,  two 
year  603.,  three  years  SOs.  per  1000. 

Lam*el "  1  year  20s.,  2  years  40s.,  3  years  SOs.  per  1000 

Evergreen  Privet.       ,,      20s.,        ,,      40s.,        ,,      SOs.       ,. 
The  above  Transplanted  ai'e  from  ^  a  foot  to  3  feet  high. 

Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  3  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  for 

immediate  effect,  are  from  255.  to  75.^.  per  100. 

Rhododendrons. — Excellent  for  cover,  and  nob  suojeot  to  tin* 
depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches  30s.,  3  to  4  inches 
60s.,  5  to  6  inches  SOs.  per  1000. 
„  1  foot  25s.  per  100,  1^  to  2  feet  SOs.  to  40s.  per  100. 

„  Ponticum  roseiun,  1  to  Ih  feet  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

„  Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot  50s.  per  100. 

„  Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 

„  Arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet  os.  each. 

These  Rhododendi-ons  are  all  strong,  well-rooted,  handsome 
plants. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  ^  foot  50s.,  1  foot  75s.  per  100. 
Rose  stoces,  ft-om  cuttings  of  the  "Boui'bon,"  fit  for  imme- 
diate grafting  and  potting  into  small  pots,  8s.  per  100. 
Caiiellia  stocks,  from  small  pots,  50s.  per  100. 
Clematis  azubea,  75s.  per  100. 
Perpetual  Tree  Violet,  strong  plants,  50s.  per  100. 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES,  "SHRUBS,  AMERICAN,  HER- 
BACEOUS, and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive  collec- 
tion. Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES,  including  all 
the  new  sorts  to  the  present  time.  Printed  Catalogues  and 
prices  of  which  maybe  had  on  application  at  theu*  Nurseries, 
Red  Lodge,  North  Stoneham ;  or  Floricultural  Gardens, 
Southampton. 

Waste  Lands  Planted  by  Contract,  engaging  to  replace  fail- 
ui'es,  from  3L  to  20L  per  acre.  Flower-gardens  and  Pleasure- 
grounds  designed  and  executed.     Gardeners  and  Planters  of 

ability  and  experience  recommended. 

fULipSr~HYACIXTHSr~RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES. 
AURICULAS,  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  moved  from  Walwoith,)  by  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXOXT,  begs  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and^Amatem's,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  various  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

100      Ditto      in    50  ditto  ditto 5    5    0 

Supei-fine  Mixtures,  per  100.  from  7s.  Gd.  to  21s. 
25  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named      . .         ..15 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         . .     7s.  to    1    1 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named       ..22 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       . .         ..15 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100        0  10 


J5  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        . .  3 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  . .  2  10 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in  25     ditto  ditto  ..  2  10 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  . .  3  10 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .         . .        from  12s.  to  0  IS 

LILIUM  LAXCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each  0    2 

PUXCTATUM       ....  0    7 

SPECIOSUM,  (ti-ue)         ..  from  21s.  to  3    3 

H.  Groom  hegs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  &c.  is  ready, 

and  will  he  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  Orders  executed. 


D 


OUBLE   ROMAN  and   PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 

iCS,  4s.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hracinthsfor  forcing  at 
ts.  per  dozen  ;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Butch 
Crocus,  2s.  6<Z.  per  100 ;  at  A.  Cobbztt's  Italian  and  Foreign 
Warehouse,  IS,  PaU  JIaU.    Priced  Lists  per  post,  &c. 
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TDAVIES   AND   CO.   beg   to   offer  the   followiDg 
•  SeedliBgs  and  other  New  and  Rare  Plants  : — 
SEEDLIXG  CALCEOLARIAS, 
The  flovrers  of  which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  Lis  opinion, 
■who  spoke  of  them  as  follow?. — See  Gardeners'  CkriynicU,  July 
12,   1S45.  —  "J.  D. — Of   brigrht  yellow  grounds,  spotted  with 
brown  ;  1,  2, 10,  and  8  are  verj'  fine  varieties,  large  and  well 
forroed';  13  is  too  much  like  lb  ;  11  too  nearly  resembles  8  ;  9 
and  H  are  pood,  but  more  comrnon  ;  5.  piTin rose-ground,   sja- 
gTilarly  spotted,  attractive,  but  flat  and  long  in  shape  ;  6  and  7 
delicate  yellow,  with  brown  spots,  both  good  ;    4,  cream,  with 
deep  cherry  blotch,  well  formed  and  good  in  colour — this  is 
a  very  good  collection  of  Seedlings,  large  and  well  formed  :"  at 
the  following  prices,  or  the  set  for  21,  105. : — 
5.  d. 


1.  Lord  Sandon 5  0 

2.  David 5  0 

3.  SlissDaries   3  6 

4.  Masterpiece   3  6 

5.  Delight    3  6 

6.  Compacta  3  6 

7.  Vesta   3  6 

8.  Horatio   5  0 


9.  Sparkler 3 

10.  Intrepid 5 

11.  ilutabilis    3 

12.  Sultana  3 

13.  Challenger 5 

14.  Cleopatra   3 

15.  Lovely  Ann 3 


Many  of  the  above  are  half  shrubby,  and  of  dwarf  bushy 
liabit ;  they  gained  the  first  prize  at  both  ilay  and  June  Shows, 
at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gai-dens,  and  were  much  admired. 
CAMELLIA  EMPEROR. 

This  splendid  variety  was  sent  out  last  autumn,  but  owing 
to  the  limited  stock,  many  of  their  friends  were  disappointed  ; 
they  now  beg  to  inform  them  that  they  can  supply  strong 
bealthy  plants,  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  at  2L  2b.  It  \\M\  be  re- 
membered that  this  tiower  gained  a  prize  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Rooms,  and  was  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Meeting 
as  being  a  beautiful  flower. — See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March 
^5,  1843. 

CEREUS  GRAXDIFLORUS  RUBRA. 

This  singular  variety  was  also  sent  out  last  autumn ;  the 
flowers  are  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  purple  in  the  centre  :  it  expands  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  continues  in  bloom  most  of  the  following 
day.    Price  55. 

KE"Vr  AXD  RARE  PLANTS. 


TREE  VIOLET. 

JOHN  Wallace,  seedsman  and  Florist,  Gabriel's 
Hill,  Maidstone,  has  now  ready  a  large  Stock  of  this  much 
esteemed,  double,  dark  purple,  perpetual  flowering,  hardy 
and  fragrant  VIOLET,  which  he  respectftiUy  offers"  for  sale 
at  Ss.  per  dozen.  All  persons  who  value  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
flowers,  fresh  eveiy  day,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  May,  should  grow  a  few  dozens  of  this  beautiful  flower. 
— Apply  as  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Charlwood,  Seedsman  and 
Eloristil4,  Tavistock-row,  Covent  Garden.— Oct.  25. 


QMALL    GLASS    FOR    HOTHOUSES 
O  GARDEN  LIGHTS 

^^ypj at  Id.  per  foot. 

per  Gross. 
80,000  sq,uares  6  by  4  at  9s. 
60,000  6*       4i       H 

30,000  7         5  13 

12,000  7i        5i       15 

Striking  Glassee,   Bee  Glasses,   Fish  Globes,   and  French 
Shades  for  covering  Ferns  and  Ornaments. 

R.  GoGAN,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works,  48,   Leicester 
Square. 


AND 


per  Gross. 
90,000  squares  8  by  6  at  I85. 
11,000  8^       6|       20 

80,000  9         7         22 

40,000  10         8         30 


Echites  splendens  ....  10 
Gardenia  Sherboumiana  5 
StigmaphyHon    hetero- 

phyllum    2 

Tropseolum  Lobbianum.  2 
Kerium  Oleander  Tangle  2 
Fuchsia  Queen  Victoria 

(Smith's) 10 

Liiium  lancifolium  album 
2,;.  Cd.  to  5 

,,    „    rosemn    5 

,,  „  speciosum.75.Gt?.  to  30 
Primula  sinensis  pleno .     5 
■    M        ,,         ,,      alba    3 
Camellias,  in  100  vars., 
well  set  ^vith  flower- 
buds 2s.  6d.  to  21 


6     Hindsia  violacea 10  6 

0  I        ,,        longiflora 3  6 

Diljlodenia  crassinoda. .     5  0 

G  :  Vessalia  floribunda 3  6 

6  ;  Hoitzia  coccinea   -2  6 

6  I  Rhododendron     chryso- 

loctum 42  0 

6  ,,        carnea  elegan- 

tissima 10  6 

0  '  Hex  latifolia  . .  's.  6d  to  14)  6 

0  I  Berberis  tenuifolius  05,  to  7  6 
0  i  Ai-aucaria  imbricata,    6 

0  j      to  9  inches,  per  100  . .  90  0 
6  I  Cloth  of  Gold  Noisette 

Rose 2  6 

Solfaterre  do 2  6 


TONOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  MOTHERS. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Hrirticultural  purposes.  Sky-lights,  &c.,  may  he  bad  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices ;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 


TilE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


R. 


A  large  collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  and  other 
Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  from  12s.  to  'Jis.  per  dozen. 

A  choice  collection  of  Ericas,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Chry- 
santhemums, Verbenas,  ttc,  of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  application. 

Wavertree  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  Nov,  1. 


HIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE  PLENO,  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 

RED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  "  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,"  July  1,  18-15.) 

'ynOMAS   JACKSON  being  the   largest  holder   of 
-*~    this  new  and  most  beautiful  Shrub,  begs  to  offer  plants 
well  established  in  pots  at  10s.  Gd.  each ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Nov.  1. 


OEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,^' 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Societv,  and  Agricultmists 
m   general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STR£ET,PICCADILLY 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fiftj-  Years.  * 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seed^  are  always  ready,  and  maj 
be  had  on  application. 


RICHARDSON'S   STEAM-MADE   GARDEN 

NETS  ;  FISHING,    SHEEP,   RABBIT,   AND  SHOOT- 
ING NETS. 

Maker  also  of  Tents,  Marquees,  Rick  Cloths,  Waggon  Tarpaul- 
ings,  Horse  Clothing,  Horse  Blankets,  Tilting  Cloths.  Labourers 
and  Farm-servants'cheap  Capes,  DriHng  Aprons,  Mats  and  Mat- 
ting, Ropes,  Lines,  Twines,  India-Rubber  Coats,  Capes,  Leg- 
gings, »fcc. — 21,  Tonbridge  Place,  New  Road,  London. 

TRANSPARENT  GARDEN  FRAME  COVERS, 
2s.  EACH,  the  same  size  as  the  largest  garden  mats,  which 
tliis  year  have  advanced  greatly  in  price.  These  frame  covers 
are  waterproof,  more  diirable  than  mats,  keep  in  more  heat, 
and  admit  light.  It  may  be  had  in  large  pieces,  any  required 
size,  at  6d.  per  square  yard,  for  covering  Greenhouses,  <tc. 
Being  dressed  by  machinery  is  the  reason  of  the  low  price.  It 
is  made  from  stout  calico  sheetiuj.  Robeet  Richardson,  Net 
and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 

N.B.— Stout  Canvas,  for  Roofing  Sheds,  Outbuildings,  &c.. 
Is.  Gd.  per  square  yard,  as  thick  as  floor  passage-cloth. 


m,  %t^& 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


<r 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BFRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMA.S  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES. 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  at  larg:e,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Establishment  during  a  period  of  nearly  3(J  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass, 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  These  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  in  length, 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accidental 
breakage,  T\-hilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  2-5  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  liappOy  combined,  Mr.  Clabk  refers  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  him  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Fj-ograore,  which  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


to 


rOWLS.— WANTiiD  some  POLAND  and  DORK- 
ING  FOWLS,  pure  breeds.— Letters,  stating  age  and  price, 
be  addressed  to  E,,  eardtners'  Chmnide  Office. 


^^  TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TirANTED    TO    PURCHASE    50,000   or    100,000 
'  '     LARCH,  1  year  Seedlings,  2  years  Transplanted.— Send, 
pre-paid,  Price  and  Quantity,  to  Mr.  Pleece,  1,  Undercliff,  St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea. 


J  TO  NCR.SEETMEN,    ic. 

OHN  BETHAM,  Cusiom-hocse  akd  Generai,  Foe- 
WABDiXG  AcE.\T  (irfth  thanks  for  favours  conferred),  begs 
to  inform  the  above,  that  he  continues  to  Receive  and  Forward 
consignments  of  PLANTS  and  SEEDS,  with  strict  attention 
despatch,  and  moderate  charges. 

Every  information  given  as  to  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Vessels  to  or  from  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ostend 
UaiTe,  Cahiis,  or  Boulogne  ;  also,  the  United  States,  Scotland, 
ic.  ic— Cox  and  Hammond's  Quays,  Lower  Thames-street, 
London,  Nov,  1.  ' 

S^^^'^^  ^^^ — Seventeen  Acres  of  NURSERY 
FTFRrn?i-x?''"'i'S??^^  FOREST  and  FRUIT  TREES, 
5L  pi^  fni","''  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  TREES,  &c. 
Korlnced  Catalogues,  apply  to  Richaud  MiiTO>-,Nurserjman, 
f  ontelract. — Nov.  1,  184.'j. 

OUNT'S     IMPllOVED     REGISTERED     HYA- 

-MrSVnl^-^^'^  T.^^'^  SUPPORT-from  1..  ed.  each. 
Air.  ilcN-^s  new  Hyacinth -pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowtring-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
rl^^K"!?'  ^"^P^^'^^nt  ^^^  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  m  the  dark;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hva- 
cmth-glasses  m  common  n^.s."~Garde>icrs'  atroniMe 

"They  areinfinitely  more  lightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronirer 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant  AVe 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  d.-cidt;d  improvement  "—AH  'cXnion 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
'ither  respects.'*— 6'arrf';).crj*  Gazette. 

See  also  *'  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  A-c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  wholesale  and  retail 
■tt  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
itoyal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


pOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
*-  Horticultural  and  ^'eneral  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
P.  Elphick's,  28,  CaatlCrStreeti  East,  Olford-street.  t  For 
Heady  Money  only.  '^ 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDIXGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHUKCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  theu'  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  irith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E,  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity'  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  conrenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  deliveiy  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  puhUc  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


STEPHENSON    and 


CO.,  61 ,  Gracechurch-Btreet, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
apphing  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  (tc, 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  T\-ithout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  fl,ues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  NobUity's  seats  and  principal 
Nm-series  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <tc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  AYorkj  ie.  &Ci 


OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
*-'  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
othertropicalplants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr,  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  wliich  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdebidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  he  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chisviick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundi-ed  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet^street,  London. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^  Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Stbezt,  Oxpoed  Street 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  following  articles  for  the 
frarden,  Ac,  atvery  low  prices,  viz.  :_earden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Momng  Machines,  Gai-den 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Tases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  comhined,  which  can  he  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Win.« 
LEI  Street,  Oxfobd  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  when 
every  information  may  he  obtained. 


SMITH   AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED     KINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATEI 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  F0RNITUR1 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     K:ING> 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

FOONTAINS,    YaSES,    FiGUEES,  &C.  &C.,  IN  GBEAT  TAHCETZ. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  o 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requeste< 
to  Benjamin  Fowlee's  superior  meiliod  of  Heating  Church^; 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  am 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Roont- 
for  Drj-ing  Timber,  ttc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  whic' 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  som 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  an 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  « 
pressing  theu- satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  fn 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  vi 
quires  no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premists 
Benjamin  Fowlee,  C3,  Dorset-streetj  Fleet-street. 
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To  CULTIVATORS  of  the  PEAR  and  otueh 
FRUITS.— A  DESCUirTITB  CATALOGUE  of  PEAIIS 
and  otbcr  Fruits,  by  T.  Rivers  (lurmeriy  siguinj;  himself  T. 
RlTEBS,  jun..  author  of  the  "  Rose  Amateur's  Guide"),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Applieations,  enclosing'  Bix  penny  stamps, 
T\-ill  be  promptly"attended  to.  T.  K.  flatters  himself  that  this 
Catalo^'uc  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  fruit  amateur,  as  it 
contains  descriptions  of  many  uesv  varieties  worthy  attention  : 
engravings  are  inserted  of  a  pyramidal  tree,  grafted  on  the 
Quince,  and  of  a  dwarf  Cherry-tree  grafted  on  the  Cerasus 
Mahaleb.— Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  Nov.  1. 


spread  over  tlie  field,  and  not  collected  into  heaps,  and  quently  associated  with  sickliness.  But  this  is  a 
if  the  weather  continue  dry  and  free  from  frost  that  tliey  mere  prejudice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  varie- 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  field  for  a  period  of  ^  gatetl  leaf  should   Lie  painted   with  white,   or  pale 


'Ef)t  Cartrener^!'  Cl^ronwk* 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1845. 

MEETINGS   FOR  THR  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
MONDAT,       Nov.  3— Encctmolodicfil  .        i        .        .        8  P.M. 

PatoAT.  —     7 -Botanical 8  P.M. 

SjkTujiDAV,      —     8— Royal  Botaoic 4  p.m. 


The  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  directed  to  in- 
<juire  into  the  disease  which  has  attacked  the 
Potato  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consist  of 
Professors  Kane,  PLAYfAiu,  and  Lixdley.  Their 
first  report,  directed  merely  towards  the  prevention 
of  improper  methods  of  storing  the  crop,  has 
been  published  b}'  the  Irish  Government,  and  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  constabulary  through  the 
whole  country.  We  reprint  it,  and  shall  conti- 
nue to  give  our  readers  the  succeeding  reports 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  made  public.  As 
they  will  contain  all  that  is  considered  worth  re- 
cording respecting  this  fatal  disease,  it  will  be 
needless  henceforward  to  occupy  much  space  with 
other  comments. 

As  we  said  before,  the  issuing  of  this  Commission 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Potato 
Murrain  to  a  most  formidable  extent,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  view  we  have  always  taken  of  its 
importance. 

We  by  no  means  blani.T  those  who,  disbelieving 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  this 
crop,  charged  us  with  exciting  undue  alarm.  They 
had  not  our  means  of  gaining  information.  We 
hope,  however,  that  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we 
shall  again  have  to  anticipate  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence of  newspapers,  if  such  an  occasion  should 
unhappily  arise,  those  who  disbelieved  us  in  the 
present  instance  will  give  us  credit  for  not  making 
assertions  without  due  authoritj'. 

In  Ireland  the  official  inquirj'  is  essentially  aided 
by  the  important  evidence  collected  by  various  dili- 
genfinquirers,  especially  by  \hcRoyal  Irish  Agricid- 
turallmprovament  Society,  a  most  zealous  and  useful 
association,  and  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  In  England  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bebkelet 
and  Mr.  Edward  Solly  are  occupied  with  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  subject  for  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  mycological  and  chemical  points  of 
view  ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Arj!  icultural  Chemistry 
Association  have  put  forth  a  circular  inviting  the 
public  to  subscribe  five  hundred  pounds  (!)  for 
the  expense  of  an  Entomologico-Botauico-Chemico- 
Practical  examination  of  the  matter. 

The  following  is  the  Report  above  alluded  to. 

Board  Boom,  Royal  DulUti  Sociefi/,  24(1  Oct.,  1S45. 
My  Loud — We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  report  to  your 
Excellency  on  the  state  of  disease  in  the  Potato  crop, 
and  on  the  means  of  its  prevention,  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Excellency  that  we  are  pui'suing  our  in- 
quiries with  unremitting  attention. 

We  are  fully  sensible  ot  the  important  and  difficult 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  therefore  are  unwilling  to 
offer,  at  the  present  moment,  any  final  recommenda- 
tions, as  we  are  still  receiving  evidence,  and  awaituig 
the  results  of  various  experiments  now  in  progress. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  ought  to  state  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  progress  of 
the  disease  may  be  retarded  by  the  application  of  simple 
means,  which  we  trust  may  appear  worthy  of  adoption, 
until  we  are  enabled  to  offer  further  recommendations. 
In  the  present  communication  we  avoid  entering  into 
any  account  of  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  disease  ;  but 
we  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  ascertained 
facts,  that  moisture  hastens  its  progress,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  healthy  Potatoes  when 
they  are  in  contact  with  such  as  are  already  tainted. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  determined,  as  they  have 
been  by  experiment,  and  agreeing  with  the  scientific 
information  obtained  as  to  the  causes  and  natm-e  of  the 
disease,  lead  us  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  following 
plan  for  diminishing  the  evils  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tive malady  : — 

In  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  .and  in 
soils  tolerably  dry,  we  recommend  that  the  Potatoes 
should  be  allowed,  for  the  present,  to  remain  in  the  land  ; 
but  if  wet  weather  intervene,  or  if  the  soil  be  naturally 
wet,  we  consider  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
ground  without  delay. 

When  the  Potatoes  are  dug  out  of  the  ground,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  pitted  in  the 
usual  way,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  Potatoes 
are  placed  in  ordinary  pits  are  precisely  those  which  tend 
to  hasten  their  decay. 

We  recommend  that  Potatoes  when  dug  should  be 


time  not  exceeding  three  days. 

The  Potatoes,  after  being  thus  dried  and  improved  in 
their  power  of  resisting  disease  by  the  means  proposed, 
should  theujbe  sorted,  by  carefully  separating  those  which 
show  any  tendency  to  decay.  Those  Potatoes  which 
appear  to  be  sound  should  then  be  placed  about  2  inches 
apart  in  a  layer,  and  over  each  layer  of  Potatoes  should 
be  placed  a  layer  of  turf  ashes,  or  dry  turf  mould,  or  dry 
sand,  or  burned  clay,  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
Thus  will  be  formed  a  bed  of  Potatoes,  each  Potato 
being  completely  separated  from  the  other  by  a  di-y  ab- 
sorptive material ;  upon  this  bed,  another  layer  of  Po- 
tatoes should  be  spread  in  like  manner,  and  be  also 
covered  with  the  dry  materials  employed  ;  as  many  as 
four  layers  may  thus  be  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  when  the  heap  is  completed,  it  should  be  covered 
witli  dry  clay,  straw,  heath,  or  any  other  material  adapted 
to  protect  it  from  rain. 

In  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  wet  these  re- 
commendations are  not  applicable.  In  that  case  we  would 
advise  the  Potatoes  to  be  packed  in  small  heaps,  with  either 
straw  or  heath  interposed,  and  well  covered  ;  in  such  a 
situation  they  would  become  as  well  dried  as  seems  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances.  Where  outbuildings 
exist,  it  would  be  advisable  that  this  mode  of  temporary 
packing  should  be  carried  on  in  those  places.  If  there 
be  no  outhouses  the  heaps  may  be  left  in  the  open  field. 
We,  however,  particularly  recommend  that  Potatoes 
siiould  not  be  removed  into  inhabited  rooms. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Potatoes  already 
attacked  with  the  disease,  we  have  to  state  that  in  this 
early  stage  of  our  investigation  we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  proposing  to  your  E.xcellency  any  mode  of  positive 
treatment — this  subject  we  reserve  for  a  future  report  ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  exposure  to  light  and  dryness 
in  all  cases  retards  the  progress  of  alterations,  such  as 
the  disease  in  question,  and  we  therefore  suggest  that 
all  such  Potatoes  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  treated. 
We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  these  recommen- 
dations if  carried  into  effect  will  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  disease  in  Potatoes,  but  we  feel  assured  that  the  de- 
cay will  extend  less  rapidly  and  Jess  extensively  under 
these  circumstances  than  if  the  Potatoes  when  taken 
from  the  ground  be  at  once  pitted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Neither  do  we  offer  these  suggestions  to  your  Excellency 
as  a  final  means  of  securing  the  crop,  but  merely  as  a 
method  of  ret.arding  the  progress  of  an  enemy  whose 
history  and  habits  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  whilst 
we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  means  of  more  com- 
pletely counteracting  its  inj  urious  effects,  if  any  such 
can  be  discovered. 

All  wliich  we  submit  to  youB  Excellencj-'s  considera- 
tion, and  remain,  your  Excellency's  obedient  and  faith- 
ful servants, 

Robert  Kane, 
John  Lindlet, 
Lton  Playfiak, 


i  yellow,  exclusively ;  nor  is  variegation,  by  any 
means,  a  symptom  of  unhealthiness.  It  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  the  most  perfect  vigour; 
and  some  species  become  unhealthy  as  soon  as  they 
lose  the  gaudy  colours  of  their  foliage. 

Variegation  is  no  more  a  disease  of  the  leaf  than 
of  the  flower ;  it  is  a  peculiarity.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  many-coloured  appearances  presented 
by  the  hair  or  skins  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  feathers 
of  birds.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  and  there  appears 
to  be  little  hope  of  its  ever  being  discovered.  All, 
indeed,  that  we  can  affirm  about  it  is  this — that  it 
is  unconnected  with  bad  health,  and  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  colouring  of  flowers  ;  which  it  resem- 
bles, moreover,  in  this  important  particular,  that 
it  may  appear  in  feeble  light,  or  even  in  the  absence 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  well  manifested  where  the  light 
of  the  sun  has  no  direct  action — a  very  important 
consideration  for  those  who  have  imperfectly  lighted 
greenhouses.  In  such  instances,  variegated  plants 
might  be  made  the  means  of  perennial  decoration. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We 
would  by  no  means  have  it  supposed  that  light  is  not 
as  advantageous  to  variegated  plants  as  to  others. 
All  that  we  would  represent  is  that  the  former  can 
bear  the  absence  of  abundant  light  more  readily 
than  otheis,  especially  those  which  have  pale  green 
veins  or  stains  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  respira- 
tion of  variegated  or  "  coloured  "  leaves  takes  place 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  others  ;  but  is  more 
feeble.  Professor  Mohl,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  anatomists,  has  remarked  that  even  leaves 
as  red  as  the  Begonia  or  the  Purple  Beech  are  in 
some  measure  green,  although  we  do  not  perceive 
it.  He  has  found  that  in  all  such  cases  the  pecu- 
liar colour  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  fluid  which 
bathes  the  cells,  and  in  which  lurk  innumerable 
green  globules,  by  means  of  which  the  usual  respi- 
ratory action  of  the  foliage  is  effected,  and  that 
action  is  in  all  such  cases  promoted  by  light. 

We  would,  therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators to  the  whole  variegated  race  ;  and  we  antici- 
pate much  pleasure  and  no  disappointment  to  them 
in  the  inquiry.  They  are  certainly  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  things.  Indeed  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  plant  so  faultless  in  har- 
mony of  colour  and  beauty  of  decoration  as  a  little 
bush  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson  under  the 
name  of  Ruellia  maculata.  Its  leaves  were  of  the 
richest  deep  green,  overlaid  with  broad  symmetrical 
patches  of  a  very  pale  but  well  defined  clear  sea- 
green.  They  looked,  perhaps,  as  if  they  had  been 
partially  coated  with  half  transparent  silver  leaf. 
Along  with  them  was  a  Yam(Dioscorea),  a  climber, 
but  capable  of  being  easily  trellised  into  small  dimen- 
sions ;  its  leaves  had  a  most  singular  play  of  colour; 
they  could  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than  deep 
green  velvet  stamped  into  a  pattern  by  some  heavy- 
pressure.  Then  let  us  look  to  the  "  Kings  of  the 
Wood,"  those  charming  terrestrial  orchids  of  the 
tropics,  whose  green  leaves  are  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  delicate  streams  of  gold  or  silver;  for 
considering  their  metallic  appearance  such  a  com- 
parison is  no  exaggeration.  To  these  (the  Anaecto- 
chilus  setaceus  of  Ceylon,  and  Microchilus  pictus, 
of  Trinidad)  we  have  nothing  entirely  compa- 
rable. But  we  need  not  fix  our  attention  merely 
upon  rarities.  What  can  be  handsomer  than 
the  old-fashioned,  neglected  Amaranths,  those 
"  Tricolors "  which  once  decorated  every  green- 
house, but  are  now  discarded  from  fashionable  col- 
lections. They  have  no  rivals  in  their  season.  In 
China,  they  form  the  delight  of  that  garden-loving 
nation  ;  yet  we  despise  them.  But  let  any  one  who 
has  a  greenhouse  obtain  a  little  seed,  cultivate  them 
like  Balsams,  and  watch  the  development  of  their 
vivid  reds,  and  yellows,  and  greens  ;  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  not  one  autumn  flower  to  compare  for 
beauty   with    their    variegated  leaves.      And  yet 
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To  his  Excellency,  Baron  Heytesburj',  &c. 

A  SHORT  time  since  a  collection  of  plants,  not  in 
flower,  but  remarkable  for  their  variegated  foliage, 
was  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  idea  was  a  happy  one.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  group  of  plants,  in  Regent-street,  which  ex- 
cited more  attention,  and  yet  the  majority  of  them 
consisted  of  species  by  no  means  uncommon;  It  is 
because  variegated  plants  are  seldom  found  in 
greenhouses  that  we  are  desirous  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  subject. 

When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass-houses  for 
ornament,  it  is  because  of  the  gay  colours  of  their 
flowers,  or  the  singular  forms  of  their  leaves.  In 
proportion  to  the  briUiancy  of  the  one,  or  the  sym- 
metry or  singularity  of  the  other,  are  they  valued. 
If,  therefore,  the  vivid  tints  of  a  flower  are  presented 
by  leaves,  the  plants  in  which  such  a  peculiarity 
occurs  are  as  interesting  as  if  the  floral  organs  were 
actually  present.  They  have,  indeed,  an  advantage 
in  this  respect,  that  the  foliage  is  constantly  before 
us,  while  the  flowers  have  only  a  temporary  dura- 
tion. And,  in  fact,  if  a  greenhouse  were  filled  with 
plants  whose  leaves  are  variegated,  or,  as  botanists 
say,  coloured,  it  would  always  seem  to  be  filled  with 
flowers,  though  none  should  ever  be  produced. 

But  although  flowers,  properly  so  called,  should  i  men  prefer  the  lumpish,  inelegant  Dahlia, 
never  be  present  on  a  plant,  yet,  in  one  sense,  plants  :  specimens,  now  in  the  Iron  Conservatory  of  the 
with  gay  colours  in  their  foliage  may  be  said  to  be  {  Horticultural  Societv,  are  worth  a  glance  from  those 
always  in  a  flowering  condition  ;  because,  in  reality, !  who  have  now  forgotten  these  ancient  friends,  or 
the  flower  itself  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  co-  :  ^ho  never  knew  them. 

loured  and  concentrated  leaves.  It  is  true,  that ;  Por  all  classes  of  gardeners  such  plants  may  be 
many  plants,  with  variegated  leaves,  want  altoge-  found.  The  stove,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  cottage- 
ther  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  ;  but,  on  the  other  !  o-arden  are  alike  capable  of  producing  them  ;  and 


hand,  many  flowers  are,  as  we  all  know,  destitute  of 
fragrance,  and  some  variegated  foliage  is  extremely 
sweet. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  disparage  the 
fair  race  of  flowers,  and  to  say  that  leaves  are  hand- 
somer than  they.  All  that  we  wish  is  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  variegation  of  leaves, 
there  is  a  very  great  source  of  permanent  beauty, 
which  is  now  almost  lost  to  the  cultivator,  from  not 
being  looked  after.  A  prejudice  exists  against 
them  ;    the  idea  of  variegated  leaves  being  fre- 


we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  favourable  consi- 
deration of  those  who  would  have  their  gardens 
always  gay. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  recommended  those 
who  have  decaying  Potatoes  to  grate  them  down, 
and  separate  the  starch  from  the  fibre  and  other 
matters  which  the  tubers  contain.  We  regret  to 
find  that  our  object  in  making  this  suggestion  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  by  so  doing  they 
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vcould  save  the  whole  of  their  Potato-crops,  inas- 
much as  the  starch  was  the  only  valuable  part  of  the 
Potato,  and  might  be  used  as  an  article  of  food  iu 
place  of  the  tubers  themselves.  We  recommended 
the  separation  of  the  starch,  because  it  remains  un- 
affected after  all  the  other  constituents  of  the 
Potatoes  have  begun  to  decay,  and  because  as  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  save  the  Potatoes  entire,  it  was 
better  to  save  a  part  of  them  than  to  lose  the  whole 
crop  altogether.  We  have  stated  that  those  who 
saved  the  starch  would  save  about  one-third  of 
the  useful  part  of  the  crop,  but  we  never  meant  to 
assert  that  they  would  be  in  the  same  situation  as 
if  they  had  saved  the  entire  crop  off  one-third  of 
their  land.  A  man  may  live  upon  Potatoes  very 
well  ;  they  contain  the  elements  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  food,  but  ho  cannot  live  upon  the 
starch  alone,  and  therefore  it  must  not  for  a  momeut 
be  supposed  that  the  starch  though  excellent  as  a 
part  of  food  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Pota- 
toes ;  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  complete  food.  We 
have  all  along  considered  that  the  starch  or  Potato- 
flour  would  form  excellent  food  when  mixed  with 
Wheat-flour  or  Oatmeal,  or  employed  together  with 
other  food  in  puddings,  broth,  and  porridge ;  and 
for  this  reason  only,  have  we  recommended  those 
whose  Potatoes  were  affected  with  the  rot,  to 
separate  the  starch  immediately  in  place  of  let- 
ting the  whole  crop  rot  away  and  go  to  waste. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  excellent 
food  may  be  prepared  from  Potato-starch,  by 
merely  pouring  boiling  water  on  to  it,  and 
this  "is  perfectly  true  ;  when  starch,  whether 
obtained  from  Potatoes  or  from  any  other  vegetable, 
is  moistened,  and  then  stirred  up  with  boiling  water, 
it  dissolves  and  forms  a  thick,  transparent  jelly, 
which  is  wholesome,  and  indeed  very  palatable  if 
flavoured  with  a  little  sugar  and  lemon,  &c. ;  but  this 
jellv,  though  very  good  whether  flavoured  or  not, 
as  a  part  of  our  food,  could  not  be  employed  as  the 
great  staple  of  diet ;  in  fact,  it  could  not  alone  be 
used  to  support  life.  The  value  of  starch  as  an 
article  of  food  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  practical  men  to 
the  importance  of  neglecting  no  available  source  of 
food,  at  a  period  when  so  much  will  inevitably  be 
lost  by  the  ravages  of  the  Potato  rot.  For  this 
reason  the  manufacture  of  Potato  starch,  the  modes 
of  obtaining,  preserving,  and  employing  it,  has  been 
minutely  and  fully  described,  in  the  hope  of  turning 
their  attention  to  the  subject  before  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  save  any  of  it.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  Potato  crop  care- 
fully, the  precautions  which  must  be  taken  in  storing 
or  endeavouring  to  preserve  them,  and  the  uses 
to  which  the  damaged  ones  may  be  put,  viz.,  if  not 
too  far  gone,  as  a  source  of  starch,  and  when  boiled 
as  food  for  cattle.  As  regards  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  we  have  pointed  out  cheap  and  efficient 
processes  for  obtaining  it,  and  described  the  several 
operations  of  washing  the  Potatoes,  grating  them 
by  hand  or  machinery,  washing  the  pulp,  collecting 
and  drying  the  starch,  and  storing  it  up  for  use. 
The  last  consideration  which  arises  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  used, 
and  as  regards  this  we  can  only  say,  that  in  con- 
junction with  other  substances  it  forms  a  valuable 
article  of  food,  but  that  taken  alone  it  does  not 
constitute  nutritious  food,  and  is  not  capable  alone 
cf  supporting  life. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Theee  is  no  pursuit  to  which  man  is  more  evidently 
led  by  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  than  the  cultivation  of 
the  gi'ound.  Our  necessities  render  the  spade  and  the 
plough  of  the  first  importance  to  every  community,  and 
a  liifjh  or  a  low  state  of  husbandry  will  always  be  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  flourishing  or  a  declining  people. 
In  an  occupation  whose  principal  capital  is  industry, 
and  whose  object  is  the  supply  of  our  natural  wants,  the 
greater  number  of  human  beings  must  always  be  en- 
gaged. With  the  variations  of  fashion,  and  the  mutations 
of  ages,  other  pursuits,  once  sedulously  followed,  may 
become  obsolete;  but  imagination  cannot  conceive  a 
state  of  thmgs  iu  which  the  benignant  stores  of  mother 
earth  will  not  be  sought  after. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground,  m  all  its  departments, 
manifests  the  high  honour  which  is  attached  to  human 
wisdom  and  skill  by  the  great  Law-giver  of  the  universe. 
Nature,  v/ild  and  untended,  will  produce  luxuriantly  the 
indigenous  fruits  of  the  soil,  but  demands  forethought 
and  labour  from  her  dependents,  before  she  yields  to 
them  her  most  valuable  riches.  By  observation,  man 
has  improved  upon  the  past,  and  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation are  constantly  discovered.  Now,  in  this  process 
of  induction,  or  the  Baconian  method,  as  it  is  called  in 
philosophy,  the  amateur  gardener  haa  employed  efforts 
which  have  often  been  crowned  with  eminent  success. 
Those  who  till  hundreds  of  acres  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence have  seldom  the  courage  to  perform  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  owner  of  a  small  garden 
can  do  so  with  pleasure  unmingled  with  the  fear  of  loss. 
Agriculture  haa  thus  been  indebted  to  the  lovers  of  gar- 
dening for  many  discoveries,  ,by  which  the  wealth  of 


nations  has  been  increased ;  and  every  amateur,  how- 
ever limited  be  his  domain,  may  hope  to  add  to  the  mass 
of  knowledge.  If,  by  the  application  of  manure  in  some 
novel  manner,  or  by  experiments  in  hybridising  or 
crossmg,  a  vegetable  may  be  made  more  productive,  the 
application  of  this  principle  may  result  in  a  grand 
national  benefit.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  working 
gardeners  of  all  grades,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  the 
silent  and  modest  precursors  of  those  great  changes  by 
which  the  vegetable  property  of  a  country  acquires  an 
enhanced  value.  Whether,  therefore,  you  are  delight- 
ing in  an  exclusive  garden  adjoining  a  country  residence, 
or  looking  proudly  on  the  beauties  of  a  small  suburban 
retreat,  I  thus  remind  you  of  a  very  important  argu- 
ment to  be  employed  ui  the  defence  of  your  pursuits. 

But  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  spade  and  the  plough  to  flowers,  those 
luxuries  of  Nature,  given  to  reward  man  for  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  ;  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt 
eat  bread."  These  emblems  of  purity  and  innocence 
are  like  the  bright  eyes  which  animated  the  knights  of 
the  tournament,  calling  forth  their  exertions,  and  re- 
warding their  conquests.  The?  matchless  charms  of 
flowers  force  the  attention  of  the  most  tasteless  of 
mortals,  and  win  the  hearts  of  the  susceptible  and  re- 
fined. A  child  once  said  that  the  stars  were  little  holes 
pricked  in  the  firmament  to  let  heaven's  glory  through  ; 
a  truthful  idea  though  linked  to  a  physical;  error. 
Apply  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to  flowers,  and  what 
can  they  be  but  emanations  of  the  beauty  and  happiness 
which  reside  in  the  mind  of  an  infinite  being !  Their 
utilityisless  manifest  than  their  subserviencyto  thewants 
of  our  intellectual  nature,  since  they  appeal  almost  ex- 
clusively to  what  is  refined  and  sentimental  and  poetic 
in  our  constitution.  Seed  is  produced  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  splendid  corolla,  with  Sits  wondrous 
sanctuary  of  stamens  and  pistils,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
kinds  of  corn,  so  that  utility  is  rather'^  associated  with 
that  which  is  plain  and  unattractive.  But  the  most 
glorious  structures  of  the  floral  world  belong  to  plants 
which,  iu  reference  to  man's  bodily  wants,  may[be  called 
useless.  Trade  would  go  on,  and  fortunes  be  made,  if 
the  world  did  not  possess  a  Carnation,  a  Tulip,  or  a 
Rose  ;  and  yet  they  are  here,  winning  our  attention, 
and  riveting  the  emotions  of  our  hearts.  Why  are 
they  here  !  Doubtless  to  recall  us  from  pursuits  carried 
on  in  reference  to  our  lower  nature,  and  to  lead  us  to 
that  which  is  gentle  and  good.  The  amateur  gardener 
is  thus  evidently  a  respectful  observer  of  the  will  of 
heaven,  when  he  receives  these  gifts  with  thankfulness, 
and  bestows  on  them  a  portion  of  his  intellectual  worship. 
To  think  lightly  of  Floriculture  is  almost  to  disparage 
the  wisdom  of  our  maker,  who  calls  the  attention  of  the 
child  and  the  man  by  enamelling  the  earth  with  the  rich 
colours  and  lovely  forms  of  these  universal  favourites. 
This  is  a  second  and  convincing  argument  which  you 
may  use  in  refuting  detractors,  and  justifying  yourself 
You  may  not  succeed  with  the  former,  for  some  men 
are  destitute  of  the  power  of  appreciating  such  reason- 
ings as  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold.  But  be  con- 
tented if  you  are  able  to  satisfy  yourself  that  in  loving 
your  garden  you  are  acting  right.  Hear  what  has  been 
written  of  wild  flowers,  and  be  sure  that  such  senti- 
ments are  still  more  appropriate  to  those  who  have  had 
something  to  do  in  the  production  of  ,the  beauty  they 
admire. 

"Oh.'chidenotatthesimple  theme  that  wakes  the  minstrel's  lay, 
Earth  were  less  bright  without  the  flowers  that  blossom  by  the 

way : 
He  at  whose  word  the  universe  her  ancient  might  did  yield, 
Hath  taught  proud  man  ai<?sson  from  the  Lilies  of  the  iield. 
I  thanli  thee,  God  !  for  every  boon  thy  hand  in  mercy  slioivers, 
And  oh,  not  least  among  thy  gifts,  the  beautiful  wild  flowers !" 
—H.  B. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

The  next  class  of  plants  about  which  I  msh  to  make 
a  few  remarks  is  the  bulbous  tribe.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  success  in  forcing  these,  are,  first,  to  ob- 
tain good  bulbs  ;  secondly,  to  obtain  them  very  early  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  secure  a  trifling,  yet  steady  amount  of 
bottom-heat,  in  advance  of  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  cultivators  are  frequently 
deceived  when  selecting  them  by  mere  size.  Fh'mness 
in  the  bulb,  and  regularity  in  the  coats,  with  a  some- 
thing of  symmetry  in  the  form,  are  the  main  points  to 
be  attended  to  iu  making  a  selection  of  Hyacinths  ; 
more  especially  firmness  in  the  bulb,  to  which  may  be 
added,  sound  coats,  and  a  full  and  rising  centre  or  eye. 
Secondly,  if  they  are  to  be  forced  very  early,  they 
should  be  potted  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber, at  the  latest.  The  compost  should  be  two  parts 
mellow  loam,  and  the  third  part  composed  of  leaf-soil, 
rotten  horse-dung  and  cow-dung,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal-dust  and  lively 
sand.  If  the  loam  is  tenacious,  increase  the  latter  con- 
siderably. Keep  the  bulbs  high,  viz.,  one-half  the  bulb 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  cover  them 
up  with  a  mound  of  soil,  pressed  firmly,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  much  moisture  entering. 
These,  then,  if  attended  to'as  follows,  will  flower  by 
Christmas  :  a  bottom-heat  must  be  secured  to  them, 
permanently,  of  about  from  60°  to  65°.  This,  in  the 
absence  of  more  scientific,  and,  consequently,  certain 
plans,  may  be  kept  up  by  rough  Grass  mowings,  dung 
and  leaves,  tan,  or,  in  fact,  any  fermenting  body  ;  only, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  above  laid 
down  be  considered  about  the  maximum.  On  such  a 
body  the  "pots  may  be  placed,  and,  of  course,  without 
watering ;  they  will,  in  fact,  want  no  additional  moisture 
while  here.  The  pots  should  be  covered  over  with 
about  from  4  to  6  inches  of  old  tan,  or  ashes ;   the 


former  I  prefer ;  even  soil  will  do  ;  and  my  practice  is 
to  lean  two  sloping  boards  over  the  whole,  so  as  totally 
to  exclude  the  rain.  They  may  remain  here  until  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  which  will  be,  if  the  above  direc- 
tions are  adhered  to,  about  the  middle  of,  November, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  warm  rooms,  if  no  other 
provision  can  be  made,  and  placed  in  saucers  of  water. 
However,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  them  over  head  in, 
an  old  tan-pit,  where  there  is  a  maximum  bottom-heaf; 
of  75°,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from 
65°  to  70°,  and  of  a  humid  character.  The 
earliest  forcers  should  be  carefully  selected];  some 
kinds  will  not  bear  forcing  at  all ;  those  in  the  following 
list  I  have  repeatedly  found  to  succeed  well,  to  whichj 
no  doubt,  considerable  additions  may  be  made.  The 
general  stock,  intended  for  a  later  display,  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors,  without  bottom-heat,  merely 
covered  over  iu  raised  beds,  with  6  inches  of  old  tan, 
ashes,  or  soil.  These  should,  however,  be  all  takMi  up 
and  examined  before  Christmas,  and  those  which  are 
found  to  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  bud,  with  of 
course  a  pot-full  of  roots,  may  be  taken  to  the  stock  in 
the  forcing  department;  the  others  may  be  plunged 
again  as  before.  As  a  general  rule,  liable  to  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  single  and  semi-double  sorts  force  the 
earliest ;  whilst  those  large  and  :  superior  kinds  very 
full  of  petals,  take  much  more  time  to  feed  and  unfold' 
their  buds. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  bulbs  in  glasses,  so  much/ 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Chronicle  for  the 
last  three  years,  that  I  can  only  add  one  remark,  viz.,, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  the  principle  of  bottom-heat,  for 
those  to  blossom  early,  is  equally  applicable  here  as  in. 
pots.  I  will  now  give  the  list,|  above  alluded  to,  which 
contains  the  sorts  I  have  found  most  eligible  for  early 
work. 


Whites. 
Sultan  Achmet 
Coeur  noir 
Candidus  violaceus 
Sphreni  mundi 
Anna  Maria 
Triiunph  Blandina 
Belle  blanche 
Alamode 
La  vestale 
Pyrene 
Passe  virgo 
Tanco3ur 
Premier  noble 

Reds. 
"Waterloo 
Regina  rubrorum 
La  beaute  supreme 
Hirsitice 
Eclatante 
Dido 
Penelope 
Flos  sanguineus 
Hugo  de  (rroot 
Madame  Zoutman 


Ducbesse  de  Parma 

Acteur 

Comte  de  la  Coste 

Groot  Voorst 

Lavater 

Marie  Louise 

Rouge  Pourpre  et  Noir 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Homerus 

Bliies, 
Flore  perfecto 

Prins  Henderik  van  Prussem 
Pasquin 
Globe  terrestre 
Grand  Sultan 
Marechal  de  France 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Comte  de  St.  Priest 
Due  de  Lusembourj^ 
La  renomme 
Orondates 
Nimrod 
■  Pronk  jewel 
La  grande  Vidette 


I  need  say  little  about  the  Narcissus,  the  Tulip,  the^ 
Double  Jonquil,  and  other  of  the  imported  bulbs  ;  the.,- 
same  principles  will  apply  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
all  of  them.  The  Double  Roman  Narcissus,  and  the. 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  are  invaluable  for  early  forcing. 
VIOLETS. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  Neapolitan  and  the- 
single  Russian  are  the  best  by  far  for  winter  work. 
To  these  may  now,  I  suppose,  be  added  the  Tree-violet, 
which,  if  it  answers  [the  glowing  descriptions  given  by 
those  who  have  grown  it,  will  probably  reduce  the 
amount  in  cultivation  of  the  former  kinds.  I  have,  how- 
ever, only  lately  obtained  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  invaluable  thing.  The  principal  points  in  Violet 
cultivation,  for  winter  flowering,  are,  first  to  obtain  run- 
ners as  early  as  possible  ;  secondly,  to  cultivate  highly,, 
and  keep  all  subordinate  runners  cut  away  ;  thu'dly,  to 
remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters  very  early; 
fourthly,  to  secure  them  a  moderate,  but  certain  bottom- 
heat,  for  about  a  month  after  planting  in  their  winter 
quarters  ;  and  fifthly,  to  'give  them  all  the  air  possible 
through  the  winter,  and_  yet  to  perfectly  exclude  raiu. 
and  frost. 

First,  early  runners  should  be  obtained  by  the  middle 
of  May,  by  strewing  fine  old  vegetable  matter,  by  means- 
of  a  riddle,  through  the  old  plants,  about  an  inch  thick  j 
this  should  be  kept  continually  moist,  and  the  object, 
will  soon  be  attained.  The  runners  must  now  be  planted, 
out  on  elevated  beds,  in  an  open  place,  the  beds  sUghtly 
dressed  with  old  peat,  or  leaf-soil.  They  will  want 
watering  for  a  week  or  two  at  first,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
shading  ;  after  which,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  keep, 
them  free  from  weeds,  and  to  constantly  trim  all  runners, 
away.  By  the  first  week  in  September  they  will  be 
ready  to  remove  to  their  winter  quarters.  An  old 
Pine-pit,  with  an  exhausted  bottom-heat,  is  the  very 
thing  for  them  ;  however,  should  there  be  none,  a  slight 
hotbed  must  be  made ;  one  that  will  command  a  bottom- 
heat  of  70°  or  75°  for  a  month  ;  after  which,  the  sooner 
it  declines  the  better.  All  they  require  after  this  is 
merely  to  cover  well  up  at  nights  with  mats,  from  the 
middle  of  October,  and  to  leave,  when  there  is  ntt 
danger  of  frost,  a  little  back  air  ;  also  to  give  all  the  air 
possible,  in  the  day  time,  if  the  weather  permit.  They 
should  be  sprinkled  thickly  over,  with  a  good  coat  of 
sharp  sand,  in  the  autumn,  to  prevent  the  depredationa 
of  slugs,  and  if  the  rot  takes  place  in  the  winter,  strew 
over  them  a  mixture  of  sharp  sand,  quick-lime,  and  fine 
charcoal-dust,  at  intervals.  The  soil  for  them  in  the 
frame  or  pit,  should  be  composed  of  one-third  strong  or 
stiff  loam,  and  the  other  two-thirds  an  equal  mixture  of 
peat,  leaf-soil,  and  rotten  manure  ;  to  which  add  some 
lively  sand  and  chai'coal-dust. — R.  Erringlon,  Oullon. 
Park. 


s.Ha.K'a[a>iv;) 
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Home  Correspondence. 

vine  Borders, — To  say  that  Jlr.  Hoare  lias  failed  in 
obtaining  many  converts  to  his  system  of  forming  Vine, 
borders,  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  expected,  and 
is  of  small  public  advantage  compared  with  the  benefit 
lil;ely  to  ensue  from  a  fail'  and  free  discussion  of  the 
subject.      The  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Hoare's   theory   not 
standing  the  test  of  practical  inquiry  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  lesson  it  reads  to  all  theorists,  espe- 
cially in  an  art  requiring  careful  and  deliberate  inves- 
tigation, and  that  too  during  a  series  of  years  before 
they  can  be  read  as  authorities  in  matters  of  practical 
gardening.     That  Mr.  Hoare  has  not  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  doctrine  that  soil  is  of  no  use,  but  a  posi- 
tive injury,  in  any  compost  where  Grape-vines  are  cul- 
tivated, is  admitted  by  everybody  ;  but  if  Mr.  Hoare 
has  miscarried  in  maintaining  his  position  on  this  head, 
he  has  at  least  shown  that  Grapes  can  be  grown  with  a 
great  deal  less  earth  and  manure  than  has  been  usually 
imagined  ;  and  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  what  is  called 
shanking  is  caused  by  planting  in  deep,  rich,  and  (as  a 
natural    and   unavoidable   consequence)   wet    borders. 
We  are,  indeed,  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hoare  for  pro- 
voking this  inquiry  j  and  although  we  may  handle  his 
book,  as  we  handle  our  knife,  rather  freely,  we  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  of  obtaining  a  clear  ex- 
position of  a  very  important  and  perplexing  subject  in 
gardening.      During  the  present  season  1  have  been 
attentively  watching  the  result  of  several  borders,  formed 
in  different  ways,  and  by  different  parties  ;  and,  amongst 
the  number,  one  by  the  dii'ection  of  Mr.  Hoare  himself ; 
but,  then,  this  was  before  he  went  the  whole  length  he 
now  does — when,  indeed,  his  reputation  stood  very  high 
for  having  written  a  book  containing  excellent  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  industrious  amateiu:s  should  manage 
the  Vine  which  clothes  their  cottage.     The  last  summer 
has  proved  very  clearly,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  that 
all  our  Vine-borders  are  too  wet ;  that  the  richly  ma- 
nured soil,  constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com- 
post, holds  the  moisture  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  roots 
perish,  the  wet  cannot  get  away,  the  sun  and  air  does 
not  reach  it ;  because  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
material  as  damp  as  itself.     I  will  ventui'e  to  say,  that, 
when  any  failure  has  occurred,  and  when  the  border 
has  been  examined,  the  roots  have  in  no  instance  been 
suffering  from  drought.     If  borders  in  this  state  were 
trenched  out,  and  laid  in  a  heap  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,   and  exposed   fully  to  a  summer's   sun,   this 
compost  would  not  even  then  acquire  a  degree  of  fria- 
bility and  healthiness  fit  for  any  fruit-bearing  plant,  but 
especially  the  Vine  ;   yet  we  persist  in  forming  these 
large  excavations  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses.     Mr.  Hoare  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  dry  borders,  and  in  this  he  is  clearly  right ; 
but  we  should  like  our  borders  to  be  completely  exposed 
to  the  solar  influences.     The  sun  should  have  full  play 
upon  the  soil ;  very  little  should  stand  between  the  roots 
and  the  sun  ;  certainly,  neither  a  brick-paving  nor  2  feet 
of  fat,  greasy,  wet  earth.  In  olden  times,  the  making  of  a 
Vine-border  was  a  serious  matter,  because  of  the  expense 
incm-red  in  the  huge  excavation,  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  was  4  feet  in  depth  ;    now  this  expense  is  ob- 
viously  unnecessary.       The   removing   of   so   large  a 
body  of  earth  could  have  been  well  and  beneficially  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the   new  border  might  have   been 
formed  with  very  great  advantage  on  the  surface.     I 
am  fully  satisfied  upon  this  point,  having  watched  with 
some  interest  experiments  during  the  present  season, 
completely  confirming  this  view.     The  border,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  be  more  in  the  position  of  a 
heap  of  compost  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  sweeten ; 
in  this  state  the  roots  would  have  free  and  easy  inter- 
course amidst  a  mass  of  dry  and  healthy  matter.     Let 
the  drainage,  therefore,  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
existing  ground,  usuig  plenty  of  it,  and  when  the  com- 
post is  placed  upon  this,  let  it  slope  to  the  south  rather 
abruptly,  and  when  finished  it  will  present  a  precipitate 
bank   exposed  to  the   full   influence  of  the   sun  ;  the 
drenching  rains  cannot  settle  upon  this,  especially  as  it 
is  completely  removed  above  the  surrounding  soil.   The 
importance  of  placing  Vine-borders  which  are  exposed 
to    the  atmosphere  in  this  position  cannot  surely  be 
questioned  ;   our  intelligent  and  most  successful  gar- 
deners are  adopting  the  plan,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt   of  their  success.     The  Vine,  and,  in  fact,  .-ill 
other  fruits  which  are  subjected  to  hard  forcing,  require 
lich  soil,  but  the  secret  is  to  keep  that  soil  dry,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure  all  those  well-known  advan- 
tages which  the  natural  elements  confer  on  vegetation. 
— One  who  has  handled  the  knife. 

Winiering  half-hardy  Plants. — I  beg  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  success  I  have  had  for  the  last  five  win- 
ters in  keeping  Pelargoniums  of  choice  kinds,  Crassulas, 
Petunias,  and  tender  Fuchsias,  in  a  cold  pit  without 
any  artificial  heat.  Last  winter  was  very  trying  on  ac- 
count of  its  duration,  as  the  frost  set  in  early"  in  Decem- 
ber ;  but  out  of  a  collection  of  between  300  and  400 
plants,  I  scarcely  lost  10.  As  soon  as  frost  sets  in  I 
give  my  pits  the  additional  protection  of  two  mats, 
which,  if  the  frost  is  not  very  severe,  I  have  removed 
in  the  day  time,  to  give  the  plants  light.  I  give  the 
plants  as  much  air  as  possible  when  there  is  no  frost, 
and  malie  them  very  hardy  all  through  the  autumn, 
givmg  but  little  water,  and  taking  care  that  as  little 
moisture  as  possible  rests  upon  their  leaves.  The 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  I  have  found  to  answer  very  well 
by  hanging  up  in  a  cellar,  and  startmg  them  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March.  I  tried  with  great  success  the  plan  re- 
commended by  «  W.  C,"  of  Forfarshire,  in  your  Paper 
of  Nov.  30th,  1844,  and  out  of  100  cuttmgs  of  Fuchsias 


I  had  84  beautiful  httle  plants,  notwitlistanding   the 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter. — C.  M. 

Proliferous  Cabbage. — I  beg  to  call  afcention  to  this 
singular  specimen  of  morphology,  taken  from  a  healthy 
plant  of  Chou  de  Milandore  ;  many  other  leaves  on  the 
same  plant  have  similar  excrescences.  I  have  a  few 
put  in  as  cuttings,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
will  form  perfect  leaves  and  stems,  or  whether  they  will 
continue  to  elongate  merely,  still  retaining  the  same 
indefinite  form  as  heretofore. — G.  M.  Elliott,  Ripley 
Cdsile.  [This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  strong 
ribs  of  the  Cabbage-leaf  produce  leaf-like  extensions  at 
an  acute  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  leaf  In  some  in- 
stances they  assume  the  appearance  of  pitchers.  We 
shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  they  will  grow.] 
Pruning  Forest-trees. — In  WTiting  on  this  subject 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  object  sought,  whether  orna- 
ment or  use.  The  fonner,  being  a  matter  of  taste,  had 
better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owners.  The 
latter  is  a  fair  subject  for  discussion,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing the  object  sought  for  is  use,  or  how  to  make  the 
laud  under  trees  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
valuable  timber.  Many  opinions  have  been  given  upon 
the  best  systems  of  pruning,  and  some  individuals  have 
doubted  whether  we  should  prune  at  all  ;  and  there 
may  be  seen  many  examples  of  trees  growing  in  woods 
attaining  the  greatest  size  and  value  without  ever 
having  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  1  out   of  100  single  or  hedge-row  trees 

could  ever  be  of   much  value  as  timber,  if  left  to  the 

unassisted  hand  of  Nature.      The  reason  is  obvious. 

A  tree  standing  alone  assumes  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 

more  or  less  per- 
fect,  according   to 

the    habit    of    the 

species,   the  lower 

and       first-formed 

branches  being  old- 
er and  larger  than 

those  above, and  the 

stem  of  little  value 

(as  in  Fig.  1).     The 

trees  in  a  wood,  by 

overshadowing  the 

branches    of    each 

other,   cause  them 


to  die  and  rot  off;  and  if  no  large  branches  have  happened 
to  grow  on  them,  so  as  to  form  forks  by  continuing  on 
them,  or  large  knots,  and,  probably,  holes  by  rotting  off 
them,  they  may,  by  healing  over  the  small  wounds,  form 
valuable  timber.  I  now  recur  to  the  question  discussed 
in  former  Numbers,  viz.  :  Whether  the  stems  of  trees 
grow  so  as  to  cause  any  particular  branch  to  be  higher 
from  the  ground  every  year.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  from  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
on  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied,  and  therefore  assume, 
that  the  stems  do  not  grow  in  the  manner  described. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  as  trees  cannot  grow  with- 
out branches,  there  must  be  in  all  timber  the  knots 
of  the  branches  with  which  the  tree  was  furnished  when 
young  ;  and  if  a  laa*ge  branch  be  permitted  to  grow  on 
a  young  tree  at  any  particular  height,  say  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  will  be  either  a  large  branch  or  a 
large  knot  at  12  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  time  the 
tree  is  cut  down — no  matter  at  what  age.  If,  then,  a 
straight  clean  bole,  30  feet  in  length,  be  the  object,  no 
branch  formed  below  that  height  should  be  reg.irded  as 
anything  but  a  temporary  means  of  growth,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  accordingly — that  is,  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  attain  an  unreasonable  size ;  so  that  when  it 
it  is  to  be  removed  it  may  leave  as  small  a  wound  and 
as  small  a  knot  as  possible.  As  to  the  question  of  how 
these  small  branches  should  be  removed,  whether  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  causing 
them  to  rot  off  when  overshadowed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hand  of  man  will  perform  the  operation 
in  the  less  injurious  manner,  particularly  if  care  be 
taken  to  cut  off  the  branch  with  a  clean  cut,  and  to 
paint  over  the  wound.  The  trees  having  grown  to  the 
height  of  30  feet  (if  that  be  the  desired  length  of  clean 
timber,  see  Fig.  2),  should  then  be  allowed  to  form  heads 
as  Nature  directs,  which,  soon  meeting,  will  prevent  side- 
branches  from  forming  again  on  stems,  wliich  soon 
becoming  quite  clean  outside,  and  as  free  fyom  knots 
in  the  heart  as  possible,  will  become  grosser  every  year, 
until  they  are  quite  fit  for  the  axe. — /.  T. 

Sagacity  of  the  Cat. — A  few  weeks  since,  while  visit- 
ing Aldborough,  I  observed  early  in  the  morning  a  cat 
carrying  as  I  supposed  a  box  from  the  workshop  of  a 
boatwright,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  appeared  to  be  a 
large  trap,  with  numerous  holes  and  spring  wires  for 
catching  mice  ;  two  had  been  captured  and  were  life- 
less, and  puss  adopted  the  easier  method  (like  the  canine 
species)  of  conveying  them  to  a  place  of  security  by 
using  the  cross-handle  for  that  purpose. — JV.  S.  H., 
Bury  St^  Edmunds. 


Quereus  sessilijlora. — As  Mr.  Malleson's  paragraph 
on  this  Oak  may  possibly  mislead  some  who  have  no 
other  authority  within  their  reach  than  the  Chronicle,  I 
beg  to  ofi'er  the  following  extracts.  In  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  ii,  part  I,  published  in 
1S29,  it  is  thus  written  at  the  6th  page  :— "  There  are 
two  distinct  species  of  Oak  in  England,  Quereus  Robur, 
and  Quereus  sessihflora,  the  former  of  which  affords  a 
close-grained,  firm,  sohd  timber,  rarely  subject  to  rot. 
The  other  (sessihflora)  is  loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to 
rot,  and  not  half  so  durable."— "  This  species  is  supposed 
to  have  been  iutroduced  some  two  or  three  ages  ago 
from  the  Continent.  In  the  German  forests  this°tunber 
is  known  to  be  very  worthless."  The  article  proceeds 
to  say,  "  Q.  sessiliflora  may  thus  be  discriminated  from 
the  true  English  Oak  :  the  acorn  stalks  of  the  Robur, 
(or  pedunculata)  are  long,  and  its  leaves  short, 
whereas  the  acorn  stalks  of  sessiliflora  are  short, 
and  the  leaves  long.  The  acorns  of  the  Robur 
grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot-stalk, 
those  of  the  sessiliflora  grow  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three,  close  to  the  stem  of  the  branch."  The  following 
is  from  an  article  on  Enghsh  Oaks  in  "  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum," at  p.  1787  ;  the  whole  article  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  but  a  few  hints  will,  I  hope,  be  sufiicieut 
for  the  present  purpose.  It  is  stated  here  that  "  Bose 
and  other  French  authorities  say  that  the  wood  of  Q. 
sessiliflora  is  good  for  nothing  for  ship-buildmg,  because 
it  soon  rots  under  water."  Again,  "  Atkinson  says  that 
the  wood  of  pedunculata  is  stiffer  than  that  of  sessiliflora, 
requirmg  more  weight  to  bend  it,  and  therefore  better 
calculated  for  beams,  as  it  will  bear  the  greater  weight 
in  buildings  without  bending."  Again  "  Nichols  appears 
to  refer  to  Q.  pedunculata  when  he  speaks  of  the  true 
English  Oak,  such  as  are  standing  about  Rinefield 
Lodge,  in  the  New  Forest."  Finer  trees  or  better 
timber  for  ship-building,  he  believes,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom.  So  much  for  the  value  of  the  timber 
of  Q.  sessihflora. — An  Old  Forester,  Northampton. 
[In  printing  this  letter  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
agreeing  with  the  writer,  or  those  whom  he  quotes,  in 
their  opinion  of  Q.  sessiliflora.  Does  he  know  anything 
about  the  matter  of  his  own  knowledge .?] 

Planting  Fruit-trees. — In  planting  fruit-trees,  which 
should  be  done  about  this  season  of  the  year,  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  soil,  and  good  drainage,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  on  the  latter  especially,  much 
of  the  future  success  depends.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
modern  gardeners,  that  fruit-trees  like  a  good  loamy 
soil  on  a  dry  bottom,  which  some  prefer  malcing  one 
way,  and  some  another  ;  but  the  principle  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  make  cold  clayey  subsoils  equal  to  those  that 
are  warm  and  gravelly,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  best  artificial  means 
in  our  power,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  going 
down  into  the  cold  clay,  and  this  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  superincumbent  soil  will 
be  equally  porous,  and  equally  retentive.  Pre- 
suming that  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  selected, 
and  that  the  soil  in  its  present  state  is  not  exactly  what 
the  nature  of  the  tree  requires,  then  you  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  means,  and  in  the  first  place  I 
would  advise  all  the  soil  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  depth 
of  2  ft.  or  2  ft.  6  ins.,  and  rich  loamy  soil  substituted  for 
it.  You  should  also  have  at  hand  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  broken  brick-bats,  old  mortar,  and  unsifted  coal- 
ashes,  to  form  a  level  drainage  of  at  least  6  ins.  in  thick- 
ness. This  should  be  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  space  allotted  for  each  tree,  and  these 
materials  should  be  well  saturated  with  brine,  either 
before  they  are  put  in  or  after  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  - 
done  several  days  previous,  as  they  should  be  frequently 
turned  over,  that  every  particle  may  imbibe  some  por- 
tion of  the  brine.  A  bottom  thus  formed  about  2  ft. 
under  the  surface  will  give  a  good  and  effectual  drain- 
age; a  thin  layer  of  Heath,  Furze,  or  turf,  may  be  laid 
over  it,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  running  into  the  inter- 
stices. The  utility  of  this  kind  of  dramage  is,  that  it 
affords  a  dry  bottom,  and  prevents  the  roots  from  going 
down  into  the  cold  subsoils  ;  the  very  instant  the  points 
of  the  young  fibres  touch  the  briny  material  they  perish, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  double  portion  of  fibres  is  caused 
to  run  in  a  horizontal  direction. —  W.  P. 

Preserving  Ice. — Some  time  ago  the  snow  on  the 
Ochil  hills  occupied  my  attention ;  how  it  lay  longer  in 
one  place  than  it  did  in  another,  at  the  same  altitude, 
and  on  the  same  exposure,  I  could  not  at  first  very 
well  understand,  but  my  iuquisitiveness  to  discover  the 
cause  made  me  perform  several  trips  to  various  places 
of  the  hills,  and  when  I  was  satisfied  I  thought  little 
more  about  it ;  but,  if  the  few  remarks  I  made  be  of 
any  use  to  "  Quereus  "  in  promoting  his  plan  of  pre- 
serving ice  in  a  simple  manner,  he  shall  have  them. 
When  the  south  front  of  the  Ochils  is  covered  with 
snow,  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  but  when  a  thaw 
sets  in,  the  snow  on  the  western  parts  of  the  south  side 
is  much  sooner  dissolved  than  the  snow  on  the  eastesn 
parts.  A  person,  living  a  few  miles  from  the  hUls  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon  at  first,  but  when 
he  gets  among  them  and  knows  as  much  of  natural 
philosophy  as  enables  him  to  understand  some- 
thing about  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sun's  rays,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
quicker  than  the  melting  snow  on  a  steep  rock.  The 
western  parts  of  the  south  front  are  more  steep  and 
rocky  than  those  that  are  on  the  east ;  this  is  soon 
known  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  animals  that 
grow  and  feed  there  ;  the  wild  Thyme  fringes  the  rocks, 
and  the  goat  stands  on  three  legs  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  unable  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  fourth  ;  ■ 
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this  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  those  who  climb  the 
Ochils  from  Blainlogie.  Those,  again,  who  want  to  reach 
to  the  top  of  Bencleuch,  the  highest  point  of  the  range, 
and  begin  the  ascent  from  Alva  village,  will  observe 
the  hills  to  be  more  rounded,  and  covered,  in  most 
places,  with  vegetation,  producmg  food  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  Now,  the  nearer  the  surface  of  the  hills  ap- 
proaches to  the  perpendicular,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will 
be  more  concentrated,  and  consequently  the  heat  will 
be  greater  ;  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  more 
rapid  departure  of  the  snow  in  places  that  are  steep, 
and  lingering  longer  in  places  that  are  more  flat.  Ben- 
cleuch, if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  2500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Forth,  and  it  is  near  the  summit  of  this  hill 
where  the  snow  remains  longest  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Ochils ;  when  it  is  cleared  off  in  other  places,  it 
remains  there  for  a  long  time  in  strips  or  wreaths,  and 
is  known  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  by  the 
same  of  Lady  Alva's  Web.  The  snow  on  that  part  of 
the  hill  is  what  "Quercus"  probably  refers  to,  when  he 
says,  "In  the  chasms  of  these  hills  vast  masses  of  snow 
may  some  summers  be  seen  facing  a  burning  sun,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  dog-days."  In  Wilson's  "  Tales  of 
the  Borders,"  we  read  of  a  frugal  farmer's  wife  who 
managed  to  preserve  a  quantity  of  «now  through  the 
siunmer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  her  landlord 
with  an  enormous  snow-ball  at  the  time  it  was  required ; 
the  snow  on  Bencleuch  would  require  some  such  look- 
ing after,  in  order  to  make  it  remain  to  the  time  men- 
tioned by  "  Quercus."  It  is  generally  cleared  off  by 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  May ;  now,  we  are  informed 
by  the  Almanacks,  that  the  canicular  days  begin  on 
the  third  of  July,  and  terminate  ou  the  Uth  of 
August ;  but  if  they  begin  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  star  Sirius,  it  will  put  them  still  later  in  the  sea- 
son ;  it  is  also  commonly  reported  that  the  snow  is 
drifted  into  hollow  places  of  the  hills,  and  that  that  is 
the  cause  of  its  remaining  so  long.  Now,  where  the 
snow  remains  longest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ochils, 
there  are  no  hollows  that  I  could  find,  and  I  have  been 
more  than  once  at  the  place.  There  is,  liowever,  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  near  the  top  of  the  highest  point,  and 
on  it  the  snow  may  be  drifted,  for  in  such  a  place  there 
is  commonly  never  any  want  of  wind.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  less  power  upon  a 
flat  surface  than  they  have  upon  a  raised  one,  and 
where  the  snow  is  deepest,  there  we  may  expect  it 
to  remain  longest,  taking  also  into  consideration  the 
altitude  of  the  place;  these  circumstances  I  think  may 
explain  why  the  snow  lies  longer  in  one  place  than 
it  does  in  another.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  ice,  I 
should  think  "  Quercus"  cannot  be  wrong  in  putting 
plenty  of  it  together  ;  and  to  secure  it  from  melting  in- 
fluences as  much  as  possible,  it  should  have  a  north 
aspect,  with  as  flat  a  surface  as  circumstances  will 
permit. — Peter  Mackenzie. 

Insects,  ^c,  attacking  Trvffles. — Under  this  head 
may  be  classed  various  species  of  insects  and  animals — 
some  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  repro- 
duction, others  to  prey  on  them  for  luxury  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  to  many  the  Truffle  affords  a  general  subsistence 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  as  I  am  well  aware 
there  are  scarcely  any,  either  carnivorous  or  grani- 
Torous  animals,  but  what  are  really  fond  of  it.  But  as 
the  object  in  view  is  artificial  cultivation,  I  would  first 
speak  of  those  insects  which  seem  to  perform  the  most 
useful  work.  1st,  the  Beetle  (Leiodes  Cinnamomea), 
figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  "  British  Entomology." 
This  insect,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  is  frequently  cruslied 
to  atoms  as  useless.  Ten  years  ago  I  fancied  they  de- 
stroyed every  Truffle  I  had  attempted  to  grow  or  trans- 
plant (for  then  was  my  first  attempt  at  cultivation), 
and  it  was  more  than  five  years  before  I  could  reconcile 
myself  to  the  thought  that  they  were  really  doing  any 
good  ;  but  how  different  is  the  result  of  experience  to  our 
dreams  of  imagination  !  When  Truffles  are  nearly 
ripe,  or  about  three  parts  grown,  this  insect  begins  to 
work  holes  in  them  (as  in  the  specimen  sent) ;  this 
hastens  their  decay,  or,  in  other  words,  makes  way  for 
another  species  of  insect,  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
all  the  interior  part  of  the  Truffle,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  rind,  or  outside  skin,  which  is  a  very  stubborn 
horny  substance  when  dry,  covered  with  small  globular 
bodies,  which,  when  separated  from  each  other,  appear 
like  small  rough  iron  shot,  and  tliis,  I  suppose,  has  been 
considered  the  seeds  of  Truffles.  When  the  system  of 
cultivation  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  services  of 
these  insects  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  calls  to 
mind  a  question  which  was  put  to  me  some  little  time 
ago,  namely,  "  If  Truffles  are  a  subterraneous  fungus, 
and  not  a  parasite,  how  do  you  account  for  their  re- 
moval to  different  localities  ?  "  I  answer,  by  means  of 
this  little  insect  carrying  them  from  place  to  place  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  larger  kinds  of  beetles  carry 
and  transplant  the  spawn  of  the  common  Mushroom. 
Those  who  are  about  to  cultivate  Truffles  will  do  well 
to  mark  the  economy  of  the  Leiodes  Cinnamomea.— 
W.  Prestoe,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Melon-grvwinp — I  had  no  intention  of  again  revert- 
ing to  this  subject,  but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
mention  that  the  plan  of  supplying  bottom  heat  to 
Melons  and  other  plants  requiring  similar  treatment, 
recommended  by  Mr.  T.  Moore,  has  in  all  instances 
within  my  knowledge  failed.  It  has  failed  in  at  least  a 
dozen  private  establishments  with  which  I  am  personally 
acquainted.  It  has  failed  on  my  own  premises,  and 
finally,  it  has  failed  in  two  of  the  principal  public  gar- 
dens in  this  country  ;  and  has,  in  all  these  instances, 
been  superseded  by  the  plan  I  have  recommended  in  a 
formernumber,allthetrialsof  which  so  far  are  most  satis- 


factory, therJbreUieobjecti™  raised  against  Mr.'M.'s 
plan  has  cleaiiy  very  great  force  in  actual  practice.  Mr. 
Moore's  diffei'ing  from  me  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
long  as  the  public  benefit  by  the  better  plan.  In  the 
arrangement  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  there  can 
be  no  risk  of  injuring  the  roots,  because  the  heat  is  im- 
parted to  a  body  of  air,  and  is  not,  as  in  Mr.  Moore's 
plan,  given  out  immediately  to  the  roots,  whereby  they 
are  placed  in  everlasting  jeopardy.  The  economy,  also, 
of  his  plan  will  be  rightly  estimated  by  the  constant 
watching  he  urges,  and  even  then,  as  has  before  oc- 
curred, the  crop  may  be  very  rapidly  swept  off.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  mode  of  supplying  bottom- 
heat  recommended  by  me  is  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised, although  I  know  of  no  instance  wherein  it  has 
failed,  whereas  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  plan  so 
warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Moore  has  succeeded. — R.  G. 


Plums  :  Mr.  Gale.  Morello  Cherries :  Mr.  Gale  :  do- 
Mr.  Lambert.  Jargonelle  Pears  :  John  Cottrell,  Esq,. 
White  Currants :  Mr.  Drover  ;  Red  Currants,  ditto. 
Best  Collection  of  Six  Sorts  of  Dessert  Apples  :  Mr. 
Lambert ;  2,  Mr.  Holmes,  for  Devonshire  Quarenden, 
Ribstone  Pippin,  Brandy  Apple,  Blenhemi  Orange, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Strawberry  Pippin.  Best  Six 
Sorts  of  Kitchen  Apples  :  1,  Mr.  Lambert ;  2,  Mr. 
Holmes,  for  Hawthornden,  Codlin,  Red  Musk,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Northern  Greening,  and  Cat's-head. 
The  Vegetables  occupied  a  large  space,  and  were  very 
good.  The  First  Prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sparry,  for 
a  fine-grown  collection  ;  2,  Mr.  Lambert ;  0,  Mr. 
Holmes  ;  4,  Mr.  Gale.  Beside  the  above  premiums, 
several  other  articles  were  recommended  by  the  judges. 


Country  Show- 

Chichester  Hurticultural  Society. — This  Society  held 
its  autumn  meeting  in  the  grounds  of  J.  B.  Freeland, 
Esq.  The  exhibition  was  altogether  a  creditable  one. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  ; — Orchids  :  Mr. 
Webster,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Huskisson,  for  Oncidium  papilio, 
0.  flexuosum,  Stanhopea  oculata,  S.  eburnea,  a  variety 
of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  and  an  unnamed  Oncidium 
from  Guatemala.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants  :  1, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  V.  Harcourt,  for  Eran- 
themum  pulehellum,  Corraja  rosea,  Lantana  Sellowii, 
Russellia  juncea,  Selago  Gillii,  Melastoma  mexicana, 
Abutilon  striatum,  Corrtea  speciosa,  Strelitzia  Regiure, 
Hamelia  grandiftora,  Justicia  longiflora,  and  Gnidia  im- 
berbis;  2,  Mr.  White,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Dorrien,  for  Malvavis- 
cus  mollis,  a  Babingtonia,  Diplacus  puniceus,  Sipho- 
campylus  bicolor,Columneasplendens,  Erythrina  Crista- 
galli,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Crinum 
africanum,  Sollya  heterophylla,  and  Brugraansia  par- 
vifolia.  Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants:  1,  Mr.  Cover, 
gardener  to  Miss  Woods,  for  Clerodendron  spe- 
ciosum,  Tinea  rosea,  Gesnera  zehrina,  Mahernia 
pinnata,  and  a  Begonia ;  2,  Mr.  Webster,  for 
Gloxinia  Cartonii,  Achimenes  pedunculata,  Gesnera 
tuberosa,  P.uellia  elegans,  and  Clerodendron  speciosum. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers,  i  distinct  kinds  in  pots  : 
Mr.  Webster,  for  Rhodochiton  volubile,  Thunbergia 
alata,  Lophospermum  Hendersonii,  and  Pbilibertia 
grandiflora.  Fuchsias  :  1,  Mr.  Coates,  gr.  to  E.  Hum- 
phrey, Esq.,  for  Eppsii,  Curtisii,  ■S'^ddiana,  Exouiensis, 
Defiance,  and  Fulgens  multiflora  ;  'Jf'Mr.  Evans,  gr.  to 
J.  B.  Freeland,  Esq.,  for  Coccinea,  Stanwelliana, 
Venus  Victrix,  Magniflora,  Adonis,  and  Eppsii,  Hoses 
in  pots :  Mr.  Evans,  for  Buren,  Marechal  ViUiers, 
Madame  Tussaud,  Bourbon  Queen,  Acidalie,  and 
Comte  de  Paris.  Cut  Roses  :  Mr.  Evans,  for  Grandi- 
flora, La  Biche,  Archduchess,  Pluto,  Archduke  Charles, 
Madame  Desprez,  Bourbon  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
Odorata,  Armosa,  Romeo,  and  Gloire  de  Rosameue. 
Cul  Jioses,  in  single  flowers  :  1,  Mr.  Webster  ;  2, 
Mr.  Evans,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Grandiflora,  Aci 
dalie.  General  Dubourg,  Archduke  Charles,  Ochroleuca, 
Odorata,  La  Biche,  Sanguinea,  Armosa,  Beaute  Supreme, 
and  Buren.  The  first  prize  for  a  Specimen  Plant  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Webster,  for  a  fine  Peristeria  elata  ; 
2d,  to  Mr.  Graham,  gr.  to  Mr.  Smith,  BirsLed  Lodge, 
for  a  large  well-grown  Conway's  Giant  Scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium. Verbenas  in  pots  :  1,  to  Mr.  Evans,  for 
Sancho  Panza,  Howardii,  Prince  Albert,  Princess  Royal 
(Youell's),  Miranda,  and  Excelsa  ;  2,  to  Mr.  J.  Gates. 
Dahlias,  24  flowers— Nurserymen  :  1,  Mr.  PuUen,  Mid- 
hurst,  for  Vivid,  Princess  Royal,  President  of  the 
West,  Phenomenon,  Vanguard,  Eximia,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Egyptian  Prince,  Favourite,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Conservative,  Springfield  Rival,  Essex  Triumph,  Anta- 
gonist, Barnard's  Rival,  Bree's  Rosa,  Cupped  Crimson, 
Bridesmaid,  Admirable,  Hylas,  Maria,  Bedford  Sur- 
prise, and  two  others ;  2,  Mr.  Newman,  Chichester,  for 
Mrs.  Shirley,  Plough  Boy,  Beauty  of  Bucks,  Bang-up, 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Coronation,  Rival  Yellow,  Essex 
Triumph,  Dreadnought,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Admiral 
Stopford,  Grand  Tournament,  Favourite,  Blanche  Shel- 
ley, Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Bridesmaid,  Phoenix,  Sir 
John  Richardson,  Traile's  Columbus,  Colonel  Baker, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  R.  Sale,  and  Grand  Purple. 
Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Class,  12  varie- 
ties: 1,  Mr.  Sparry,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Featherstonhaugh, 
Bart. ;  2,  Mr.  Holmes,  gr.  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
for  Northern  Beauty,  Argo,  Royal  Lilac,  Egyptian-' 
King,  Crimson  Perfection,  Hope,  Lady  Cooper,  Novelty, 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian.  Mr.  Sparry  was  awarded  a  prize  for 
a  Seidling  Z>a/i/tff,  named  LadyAntrobus  ;  and  Mr.  Sil- 
verlock  for  one  named  Representative ;  and  also 
for  a  Seedling  Pelargonium  (Miss  Denbigh)  ;  and 
Mr.  Newman,  for  a  Seedling  Verbena  and  Phlox. 
The  Fruit  was  in  profusion,  and  very  good ;  the 
First  Prize  for  Pines  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M'Ewen, 
for  a  Providence ;  2,  Mr.  Coates,  for  a  well-grown 
and  heavy  Queen.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes :  1,  Mr. 
Martin,  gr.  to  M.  Snooke,  Esq.;  2,  Mr.  M'Ewen. 
White  Grapes:  1,  Mr.  Coates,  for  White  Muscadine; 
2,  Mr.  Webster,  for  Grove-end  Sweetwater.  Scarlet- 
flesh  Melon  :  1,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2,  Mr.  Gale,  gr.  to  the 
Rev.  Lutman  Johnson.  Green-flesh  Melon :  1st,  Mr. 
Tongood,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Pilkington  ;  2,  Mr.  Lambert,  gr. 
'0  J.  Baring,  Esq.  Peaches  (best  dish):  1,  Mr.  M'Ewen, 
for  Chancellor  ;  2,  Mr.  Shepherd,  for  Noblesse.  Necta- 
rines (best  dish) :  1,  Mr.  Gale,  for  Roman  ;  2,  White 
Nectarine,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  gr.  to  the  Countess  of 
Newburgh.  Figs  (best  dish)  :  1,  Mr.  M'Ewen,  for 
Marseilles  ;  2,  Mr.  Drover,  gr.  to  Col.  Rotton.     Goliah 


New  Plants. 

ExosTEjoiA  LONGiFLOEUM.  Long-flowered  Exostem- 
ma.  (Stove  Shrub.)  Rubiaceas.  Pentandria  Mouo-^ 
gynia. — This  plant  was  received  at  Kew,  from  Mr- 
Mako}',  of  Liege,  under  the  name  here  adopted  ;  and 
though  some  discrepancies  exist  between  our  specimen 
and  the  figure  of  Lambert,  yet  they  are  too  trifling  to 
lead  me  to  suppose  the  species  otherwise  than  the  same. 
In  Mr.  Lambert's  representation,  the  leaves  are  nar- 
rower, the  flowers  rather  smaller,  and  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla  are  too  short ;  probably  occasioned 
by  being  drawn  from  an  imperfect  specimen  in  the 
Herbarium  of  Aublet.  Lambert  gives  Guiana  as  the 
native  country  of  the  species  ;  while  De  CandoUe,  on 
the  authority  of  Richard,  says  it  is  indigenous  to  St- 
Domingo.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  constitutes  a  very  pretty 
shrub,  flowering  freely  and  copiously,  and  the  blossoms 
are  fragrant,  and  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  great 
lengtli,  but  for  their  change  of  colour,  at  first  pure 
white,  gradually  becoming  red.  The  plant  blossoms 
with  us  in  June,  and  continues  for  some  weeks  In  beauty. 
— Botanical  Magazine. 

Beeberis  ACTiNACANTHi.  Ray-spined  Berberry. 
(Hardy  Evergreen  Shrub).  Berberidacese.  Gynan- 
dria  Monandria. — An  evergreen  bush,  apparently  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso,  whence  it  has 
been  brought  by  all  collectors  of  Chilian  plants.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  plant  of  the  coast,  but  inhabits  the  first 
range  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
broad  ray-like  divisions  of  the  spines,  which  are  some- 
times very  remarkable.  But  in  this  respect  it  varies 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  grows. 
In  some  specimens  gathered  in  Chili  by  Mathews,  the 
palmate  spines  are  very  large,  in  others  from  the  same 
botanist,  they  are  very  small ;  in  some,  brought  from 
th'ejbaths  of  CoUina  by  Macrae,  they  are  much  the  same 
as  tJioSe  on  the  specimen  which  we  examined.  The 
leaves,  too,  vary  in  form  from  roundish-ovate  to  ovate, 
and  even^subcordate.  They  always  have  a  hard,  dry,, 
curled  appearance,  as.if  the  species  were  accustomed  to 
a  rigoi'ou^s  climate.  "SlWiW*ed  in  April,  1845,  in  the 
Garde^  of  the  HortieulturalSSociety,  where  its  deep 
yellow  sweet-scented  flowers  readered  it  rather  a  con- 
spicuous object  of  the  smaller  sorlc^It  grows  3  or  4  feet 
high  and  flowers  freely  in  May  and  3iune.  It  succeeds 
well  either  in  the  American  border,  or  on  rockwork 
if  planted  in  a  rich  sandy  loam.  It  may  be  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by  suckers  or 
grafting,  and  is  quite  hardy,  having  withstood  last  ' 
winter  without  any  injury,  except  the  loss  of  its  leaves, 
which  in  very  mild  seasons  remain  on  during  the  winter. 
It  is  the  same  plant  as  that  called  Mahonia(!)  Knightii 
in  some  of  the  nurseries  round  London. — Bot.  Register. 

Fkanciscea  acuminata.  Acuminated  Frauciscea,. 
(Stove  Shrub.)  ScrophularineiB.  Didynamia  Angio- 
sperraia. — A  handsome  Brazilian  shrub,  presented  by 
Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of 
Kew, 'where  it  flowers  in  the  stove  during  the  months 
(if  June  and  July.  It  was  received  under  the  name  of 
F.  Pohliana,  probably  a  mere  gai-den  name,  which  ought 
not  to  be  retained  ;  for  it  is  assuredly  the  F.  kcuminata 
of  Polil,  It  is  a  very  desirable  hothouse  plant,  wanting 
indeed  the  delicious  scent  of  F.  Hopeana,  and  the 
handsome  foliage  of  F.  hydrangefeformis,  but  nearly 
equal  to  the  latter,  and  superior  to  the  former  in  the 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  it  will  strike  under  a  bell-glass  in. 
sand,  if  placed  on  a  tank  pit. — Botanical  Magazine. 


CJarden  Memoranda- 

Wilton  House,  Ihe  Residence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney: 
Herbert,  M.P. — Wilton  has  long  been  known  for  its 
extensive  and  fine  gardens  and  its  magnificent  trees. 
The  latter  are  in  some  instances  without  a  parallel  in 
this  country.  The  mansion,  a  princely  pile,  stands 
rather  in  a  low  situation,  bounded  by  two  rivers,  the 
Nadder  and  the  Wily,  which  unite  in  the  grounds. 
These  streams,  which  are  of  considerable  pretensions,, 
produce,  as  water  always  does,  admii'able  effect  in'the 
landscape.  One  of  the  principal  yievis  from  the  house 
is  down  a  perfectly  level  walk,  18  feet  in  width,  and  350 
yards  in  length.  This  walk  is  entirely  within  the  dress 
ground,  and  flanked  on  both  sides  with  noble  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  of  wonderful  size.  A  raised  stone  seat,  which 
is  supported  by  ornamental  vases,  terminates  this  walk; 
the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  rises  in  the  distance  y, 
The  lawn  under  the  scythe  is  of  great  extent.  Mf, 
Brown,  the  gardener,  informed  us  that  14  men  are 
employed  every  morning  during  the  season  mowing^; 
but  then  it  is  kept  as  close  and  as  smooth  as  a  Turkey 
carpet,  without  any  visible  appearance  of  the  mowers' 
track.  The  walks  are  also  kept  in  excellent  order,  free 
from  hack  turf  edges,^  which  we  sometimes  see,  and 
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which  I  need  hardly  say,  have  a  very  unsightly  appear- 
ance. On  this  lawn  are  some  immense  specimens  of 
ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  many  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, particularly  Conifers,  which  Mr.  Herbert  especi- 
ally regards.  We  measured  one  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  was  of  the  following  enormous  dimensions  : — viz., 
20  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  in  the  stem  about  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  branches 
120  feet.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  quite  100  feet. 
This  is  certainly  a  splendid  tree.  Close  beside  this  is 
an  Ilex  Oak,  measuring  16  feet  in  circumference  in  the 
stem,  and  90  feet  across  the  branches.  Ailanthus 
glandulosus  has  attained  the  height  of  70  feet.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  of  enormous  tizes, 
Buch  as  Pui-ple  Beech,  Limes,  Elms,  &c.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion  is  a  very  perfect  and  appropriate 
geometrical  flower-garden,  hy  Sir  R.  Westmacote.  This 
garden  is  planted  in  some  cases  with  groups  of  one  kind 
of  showy  flowering  plants,  and  again  contrasted  with 
mixed  groups,  producing  altogctiier  a  very  pleasing 
effect ;  the  beds  are  double  edged,  first  with  wood, 
which  is  made  to  irpitate  stone,  and  not  liable  to  get 
broken  with  the  roller,  and  then,  as  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  geometrical  gardening,  with  an  edging  of  box 
or  a  verge  of  Grass.  The  whole  was  in  the  best  of 
keeping.  Architectural  and  sculptural  objects  are  pro- 
fusely and  judiciously  introduced.  The  effect  altogether 
was  excellent — the  high  keeping — the  arranging  and 
grouping  of  the  plants,  together  with  a  plan  conceived 
in  the  happiest  style,  are  every  way  worthy  of  such  an 
establishment.  Looking  from  the  house  across  this 
garden,  the  eye  is  carried  down  another  straight  broad 
walk  230  yards  in  length,  and  as  smooth  as  a  Mahogany 
table.  This  walk  terminates  with  Holbein's  Porch,  an 
interesting  architectural  finish  to  such  a  magnificent 
picture.  In  the  interior  of  this  porch  is  a  statue  of 
Shaltspeare  by  P.  Scheemakers,  with  this  inscription  on 
a  scroll — 

*'  Life  's  but  a  wallcing  shadow — a  poor  player, 
Tliat  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

On  the  sides  of  this  walk  approaching  Holbein's  Porch, 
are  fine  specimens  of  Deodars,  Cupresaus  torulosa,  Arau- 
caria  imbricata,  Finns  Pichta,  P.  insignis,  P.  leiophylla, 
P.exeelsa,  Abies  Clanbrasiliana,  and  some  fine  Cedars 
of  Goa,  and  Juniperus  thurifera,  10  feet  in  height.  On 
the  right,  on  leaving  the  geometrical  flower-garden, 
stands  an  Orangery  90  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  in 
width.  This  house  is  filled  with  a  number  of  very  fine 
Orange  trees,  which  thrive  most  luxuriantly.  Behind 
this  is  a  reserve  garden,  with  greenhouse,  &c.,  for 
growing  and  wintering  plants  for  summer  display.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  effect  produced  hy  a 
Palladiau  hridge  across  the  river  Nodder,  uniting  tlie 
dress  ground  with  the  deer  park  on  the  opposite  shore. 
This  bridge  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we 
ever  saw.  It  is  indeed  rarely  that  hridges  placed  espe- 
cially so  near  the  house,  and  consequently  so  close  upon 
the  eye,  are  designed  with  any  regard  to  the  principles 
which  affect  so  seriously  a  combination  of  landscape  so 
import.ant  as  this.  The  kitchen-garden,  which  stands 
some  distance  from  the  pleasure-grounds,  although  at 
the  same  time  connected  by  walks,  is  very  spacious,  and 
affords  .ample  room  for  supplying  a  family  of  great  ex- 
tent. There  is  a  large  range  of  houses,  including  pits 
and  frames,  and  other  necessary  garden  structures. 
Pines  and  Grapes  are  extensively  cultivated,  so  are 
Peaches  under  glass.  The  plan  of  heating  by  hot- 
water  gutters,  instead  of  fermenting  materials,  has  been 
proved  most  satisfactorily  here,  and  has  Jilr.  Brown's 
warm  support.  We  observed  in  the  kitchen-garden 
immense  numhers  of  all  the  rarest  kinds  of  Conifers 
nursing,  or  previous  to  their  being  planted  in  their  per- 
manent situations.  To  this  particular  group  of  trees 
and  shrubs  Mr.  Herbert  devotes  considerable  attention. 
The  gardener's  house  stands  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  of  it 
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aid  me  in  making  artificial  swarms,  and  save  the  trouble 
of  watching  the  anticipated  departure  of  colonies  during 
the  swarming  season.  Perseverance  has  enabled  me  to 
succeed  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  I  shall  give  my  experience  in  bee  manage- 
ment, since  I  commenced  keeping  these  interesting  in- 
sects at  Woolwich. 

In  May,  1842,  I  purchased  a  swarm  which  had  been 
secured  in  a  straw  hive,  and  placed  it  in  my  garden.     I 
had  then  two  side  boxes  made  of  wood,  eight  inches 
square  inside,  and  ten  inches  deep,  and  joined  one  of 
them  to  the  straw  hive  by  a  communication  onej  inch 
deep,  and  two  inches  broad.     The  first  year  was  occu- 
pied by  the  bees  in  filling  the  straw  hive  with   combs 
and  honey,  which  they  very  nearly  aceompli.shed,  and 
during  the  succeeding  winter  I  found  the  side   box  a 
valuable  appendage  for  securing  the  health  of  my  bees, 
as,  whenever  a  dead  bee  appeared  on  thehottom  of  the 
hive,  it  was  removed,  even  in  very  unfavourable  weather, 
into  the  side  box,  and  on  the  first  fine  day  carried  away; 
and  I  have  observed  the  bees  moving  about  in  the  side  box 
for  exercise,  when  it  would  have  been  certain  destruction 
had  they  ventured  out  in  the  cold  and  wet  weather  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.    In  the  early  part  of  1843  the  straw 
hive  was  quite  full  of  combs,  and  the  bees,  instead  of 
clustering  outside,  occupied  the  side  box,  and  appeared, 
from  the  space  they  filled,  about  10,000  to  15,000  in 
number  at  the  very  least,  and  I  then  thought  I  had  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  an  artificial  swarm.  I 
accordingly  moved  the  side  box  one  night,  when  I  per- 
ceived a  great  number  of  drones  in  it,  and  calculated 
that  the  queen  bee  would  be  amongst  them.    Atlaching 
it  to  an  empty  straw  hive,  I  substituted  another  side 
box  to  the  parent  hive  similar,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
one  I  had  removed  with  the  colony.     At  daylight  on  the 
following  morning  all  the  bees  in  the  removed  side  box 
returned  to  their  original  hive,  and  in  the  afternoon 
occupied  the  empty  side  box,  as  if  no  change  had  taken 
place,  leaving   three  beautiful   combs,  well  stored  with 
honey  in  the  side  box  they  had  abdicated.      On  the  fol. 
lowing  evening  I  changed  the  boxes  again,  with  a  simi- 
lar result.     On  the  third  night  I  removed  the  side  box 
again  with  the  combs,  and  a  still  larger  cluster  of  bees, 
but  they  returned  to  the  parent  hive   on   the  following 
morning  as  usual,  and  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  going 
into  the  side  box,  they  formed  a  dense  mass  outside  the 
straw  hive,  not  over  or  under  the  entrance,  but  over  the 
part  where  thesideboxwasattached,expressingas  plainly 
as  possible  that  they  were  resolved  I  should  not  move 
them  again.  For  three  successive  nightsthe  bees  occupied 
the  same  position,  not  one  entering  the  side  box  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  they  returned  to  it,  and  again  commenced 
work  as  if  no  change   had   taken   place,    and    I   was 
compelled  to  let  them  have  their  own  way.     In  two 
days  afterwards  a  fine  swarm  went  off  during  my  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  I  lost  them  altogether.     I    tried 
the  same  plan  on  two  other  occasions,  thinking  I  might 
be  more  fortunate,  but  the  resul.'s  were  the  same,  and 
I  may  say  I  lost  three  swarms  that  year  by  annoying 
the  bees  with  my  experiments. 


Miscellaneous. 

Gestiera  Gerardiana.—'M.  Neumann  describes  this  as 
having  much  resemblance  to  G.  zebrina  in  its  flowers, 
which  are  half  red  and  half  yellow,  dotted  with  the 
same,  but  it  differs  in  not  having  zebra  leaves,  and  being 
much  easier  to  grow.  It  is  described  as  being  very 
handsome,  having  a  panicle  of  from  15  to  20  flowers, 
all  opening  at  nearly  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  and  much  like  an  Achimenes. 

New  Perfume. — The  French,  in  despair  at  getting 
genuine  Attar  of  Roses,  which  is  always  excessively  adul- 
terated, have  taken  to  searching  for  a  substitute,  and 
seem  to  have  found  one  in  Pelargonium  capitatum.  We 
learn  that  a  M.  Demarson  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
cultivating  this  plant  in  the  open  air  in  a  loamy  soil. 
He  planted  100  rods  with  5000  cuttings  ;  they  grew 
fast,  and  in  October  he  gathered  the  crop,  which 
amounted  to  from  4  to  8  lbs.  of  leaves  and  stems  each 
plant.  When  distilled,  the  produce  of  essential  oil  was 
much  larger  than  could  be  obtained  from  Roses,  and 
the  water  was  found  excellent  for  perfumery.  The 
quality  of  the  .articles  prepared  from  this  essence  was 
considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
of  Roses  in  their  present  state  of  adulteration.  In 
short,  the  experiment  was  so  successful  and  profitable, 
that  it  is  about  to  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale. 


Bees. 

Artificial  Swarms. — Inaformer  Number  I  gaveade- 
scriptioB,which  was  illustrated  by  the  following  woodcut, 
of  a  beehive  I  had  made  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 


In  the  lyear  184!,  I  again  tried  the  same  plan,  but 
without  success,  as  I  lost  two  swarms  that  year,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  one  to  increase  my  stook.  1 
felt  naturally  at  a  loss  how  to  act  during  the  present 
year,  and  .at  first  resolved  on  letting  the  bees  take  their 
own  course,  which  ended  in  my  losing  a  fine  swarm,  as 
they  were  seen  leaving  my  garden  and  settling  near 
anotherThive,  the  owmer  of  which  maintained  they  had 
swarmed  from  his,  and  consequently  I  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  my  loss.  From  the  subsequent  appearance 
of  the  hive,  and  the  side-box  being  again  densely 
crowded,  about  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  swarm  of  the  present  year,  I  anticipated  another 
would  leave  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  then  occurred  to  me 
to  move  the  parent  straw  hive,  leaving  the  side-box 
with  the  combs  and  bees  in  it,  and  substitute  an  empty 
straw  hive  in  place  of  the  original.  I  accordingly  did 
so  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  moving  the  parent  straw  hive 
about  four  feet  from  its  original  position,  and  rendering 
both  hives  and  side-boxes  as  similar  to  each  other  in 
every  respect  as  possible.  When  daylight  appeared 
on  the  following  morning  the  bees  came  out   of   the 


parent  hive  as  quick  as  they  could  follow  each  other, 
and,  entering  at  the  mouth  of  the  substituted  empty 
straw  hive,  densely  filled  the  side  box,  and  clustered  on 
the  interior  of  the  empty  hive,  and  all  the  bees 
that  proceeded  to  the  fields  returned  to  their  original 
position  to  deposit  their  stores,  not  one  returning  to  the 
removed  parent  hive.  The  queen  and  a  great  number 
of  drones  accompanied  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
parent  hive  appeared  quite  deserted.  I  consoled  mjself, 
on  observing  the  movement  that  had  taken  place,  with 
the  reflection  that  it  all  the  bees  had  left  the  parent 
hive,  the  others  were  well  provided  for  in  the  side  box, 
and  I  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  honey  from  the  stock 
hive  without  killing  any  of  the  bees.  On  the  following 
morning  after  I  tried  this  experiment,  which  was  on  the 
14th  July,  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  observe  several 
bees  come  out  of  the  parent  hive  and  return  to  it  loaded, 
which  satisfied  me  there  were  still  nurses  in  it  attending 
to  the  young  brood,  and  in  the  after  part  of  the  day 
numbers  of  young  bees  appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  in 
every  instance  returned  to  the  same  hive  from  the 
fields,  without  in  the  least  mixing  with  the  occupants  of 
the  artificial  swarm,  that  were  occupied  with  their  usual 
labours,  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  any  nart  of 
their  residence. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  experiinent,  observing  an 
unusual  bustle  at  the  mouth  of  the  original  hive  which 
I  had  removed,  I  examined  the  cluster,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  an  excellent  view  of  the  young  queen, 
about  2  inches  above  the  entrance,  enjoying  and  cleaning 
herself,  and  receiving  great  attention  from  her  subjects. 
After   remaining  about   a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
front  of  the  hive  she  flew  away,  followed   by  several 
drones,  that  appeared  to  have  remained  with  the  nurses 
when  the  others  left  the  hive.     I  did  not  see  the  queen 
again  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  she  returned  and 
examined  minutely  the  position  of  the  hive  and  sur- 
rounding objects  for  some  time,  when  she  entered  it, 
and  all  was  again  quietness,  as  I  could  scarcely  have 
credited  that  the  hive  could  have  been  so  strong  after 
the  great  number  that  had  left  on  making  the  artificial 
swarm.     On  the  fifth  day,  after  I  made  the  experiment, 
1  went  to  the  front  of  the  parent  hive,  at  7  o'clock  a.m., 
and  observed  the  bees  bring  out  a  live  young  queen, 
which  had  evidently  been  stung,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  two  other  young  queens.     These  I  took  into  the 
house,  and  placed  them  under  an  inverted  tumbler,  and 
on  looking  in  front  of  the  same  hive  in  the  afternoon, 
I  fouud  five  other  young  queens  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  but  all  killed,  as  the  bees  were  no  doubt  satis- 
fied by  that  time  their  joung  queen  was  all  they  could 
wish,  and  they  would  not  require  any  of  the  others  for 
subsequent  swarms  during  the  present  year.     On  the 
1st    of    August    and    succeeding    days    the    .artificial 
swarm    killed  all  their    drones,   but    the    l.ees  in  the 
parent  hive  permitted  their  drones  to  remain  until  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  before  they  commenced  killing 
them,  and  on  six  different  occasions  I    witnessed  the 
young  queen  go  out  for  an  airing,  or  pleasure,  followed 
by  the   drones.     When   I  first   witnessed    her,  she  ap- 
peared of  perfect  symmetry,  and  not  the  least  afraid 
when  I  approached   her  very  closely  ;  but  latterly  she 
became  stouter,  and  very  shy,  so  much  so  that  on  ob- 
serving me  approaching,  when  she  was  on  the  front  of 
the  hive,  she  would  run  into  the  entrance  and  reujaiu 
inside. 

Both  hives  are  now  in  the  best  and  hcTlthiest  condi- 
tion, and,  for  weeks,  there  is  not  a  single  dead  hee  to  be 
seen  in,  or  in  front  of  either  hi\e  ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  well  stored  with  honey,  although  the  season  has  been 
the  reverse  of  favourable.  I  have,  therefore,  reason  to 
congr.atulate  myself  on  the  success  of  my  experiment ; 
and  from  all  I  have  observed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
similar  plan  of  operations  will  be  suece.ssful  in  every 
instance,  and  prevent  much  of  the  anxiety  that  has 
hitherto  existed  from  a  fear  of  losing  swarms  of  these 
useful  and  interesting  insects.  It  is  worihy  of  remark 
that,  within  three  days  after  the  experiment  was  made 
the  bees  of  both  hives  were  seen  cleaning  their  young 
at  their  respective  entrances,  affording  evidence  that 
they  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  and  the  parent 
hive  is  now  as  populous  to  all  appearance  as  if  no  arti- 
ficial swarm  had  been  made.  The  advantage  of  the 
experiment  is  evident  ;  as,  on  the  plan  adopted,  the 
artificial  swarm  has  ample  resources  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather  occurring  immediately  after  the  swarm  is  mad«, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  natural  swarms  secured  in 
empty  hives.  My  side-boxes  are  lined  with  India  mat- 
ting, and  I  have  no  fear  of  preserving  my  bees  during 
the  winter  in  them. — John  Grani,  Woolwich. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— nOTHOUSES,  CONSERTATOraES,  <tr. 
Stove. — Continue  to  follow  the  directions  sriven  in  former 
Calendars,  and  let  the  temperature  gradually  decline.  It  is 
not  the  object  now  to  promote  growth,  but  to  take  care  of  th.at 
which  we  have  obtained.  Plants  are  not  now  to  be  cultivated 
on  the  "rule  of  thumb  "  plan.  The  season  of  light  aud  heat  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  diligent  gardener,  who  does  not 
work  against  nature  ;  he  knows  better  than  to  avail  himself  of 
tlie  cool  pit  in  opposition  to  sunlight  to  infuse  vigour  and 
luxui'iance  in  the  various  objects  under  his  care.  It  is  at  this 
peculiar  season  that  we  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of 
amateurs  to  these  observations.  Forcing  Pit.— Keep  the  tem- 
perature of  this  structure  hy  night  at  60",  and  increase  it  by 
day,  if  necessaiy,  by  fire  heat  15°  above  the  night  temperature. 
Tliis  will  assist  nature  in  flowering  the  few  plants  and  bulbs 
which  bloom  in  anytldng  like  perfection  dm-ing  dark  November. 
All  autumnal  forcing,  whether  of  ft-uits  or  plants,  is  in  dii-cct 
opposition  to  natm-e :  and  swimming  against  the  current  re- 
quires great  exertion,  especially  as  two  ourr  nts  are  now  set  in 
—cold  and  darkness.  <?reeii7ioi(St!.— Water  with  care,  and  let 
I  the  directions  formerly  given  guide  you  in  other  respects.—^. 
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II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AXD  SHRUBBERIES, 
Standard  Roses  that  have  made  luxuriant  groivth  during  the 
cummer,  should  now  be  cut  moderately  back,  to  lighten  the 
head,  as  a  preventive  against  i^ind  ;  also  stake  and  tie  such  as 
require  it.  As  the  difterent  Ivinds  of  bedding  plants  become  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the  beds 
trenched  quite  to  the  bottom  ;  by  attending  to  this  now,  much 
time  and  labour  will  be  saved  next  spring,  and  the  beds  will  be 
in  a  much  better  condition  for  planting.  Hardy  annuals  that 
have  been  sown  for  blooming  early  next  spring,  if  too  thick, 
should  now  be  thinned  and  transplanted  into  vacant  beds. 
New  work,  laying  of  turf,  and  planting,  should  be  forwarded 
now  as  much  as  possible  before  the  weather  changes  to  vi'et. 
Dahlia  stems  that  are  blackened  by  frost  shovdd  now  be  cut  off 
near  the  ground,  but  the  roots  need  not  be  taken  up  for  a 
short  time,  if  the  weather  continues  favoui'able.  Pits  ami 
Frames. — Neapolitan  Violets  should  have  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  runners  should  be  removed  as  they  appear. 
Brompton  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  intended  for  next  year,  should 
be  kept  diy,  and  air  should  be  admitted  to  prevent  damp.  See 
that  every  thing  is  now  stored  for  ^^-inter,  and  give  air  freely 
■when  the  weather  is  fine.  Stop  Verbenas  as  they  advance,  in 
order  to  render  them  bushv,  and  water  them  occasionally. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
AuHeulas. — Seedhngs  which  have  been  pricked  out  in  pans 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  regard  to  weeding,  occa- 
sional watering,  ^c.  Offsets  or  smaU plants  wliich  are  planted 
round  the  sides  of  pots,  will  sometimes  have  the  roots  exposed 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  soil,  these  cavities  must  be  filled  up. 
Caniations  and  Ficotees.— Burins  this  dry  weather,  layers  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  parent  stools  must  be  kept  tole- 
rably moist ;  gradually  accustoming  those  wliich  have  been  in 
close  frames  to  the  open  air,  will  be  requisite,  and  those  which 
may  have  been  received  from  a  distance  should  be  potted  in  leaf 
soil  and  loam,  without  any  manure,  and  kept  closed  in  a  frame 
for  a  few  days.  The  admirers  of  th  ese  beautiful  flowers  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  from  the  number  of  beautiful  seedlings 
coming  forward,  a  ven,-  rapid  improvement  vdll  no  doubt  be 
experienced  in  the  quality  of  the  sorts  grown,  as  well  as  in  the 
-demand.  Pinks  ought  all  now  to  be  either  well  established  in 
pots  or  beds.  "NVhoever  does  not  grow  Jones's  Huntsman,  a 
•purple  laced  variety,  most  certainly  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
sort  that  will  no  doubt  originate  some  fine  seedlings.  Tulips. 
— Lose  no  time  in  planting  these  ;  offsets  particularly  are 
"taking  damage  by  being  out  of  the  ground. — C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &,c. 
Pineii^s. — Lose  no  opportunity  in  getting  together  a  body 
of  leaves  for  pits,  Ac,  as  early  as  possible;  these  shoiild  be 
blended  with  stable  manure,  in  the  proportion  of  four  cart- 
loads of  new  leaves  to  one  of  stable  dung.  This  should  lay 
and  ferment  for  a  fortnight  or  more  before  it  is  used  ;  it  forms  a 
most  important  article  to  the  gardener  for  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  not  only  for  the  Pine-pits,  to  tread  in  beneath  the  tan, 
but  also formakinghotbeds,forforcing  Seakale,  Asparagus,  &,c. 
Be  very  moderate  in  your  artificial  heat  in  the  Pine  structures 
now,  especially  in  dark  weather ;  if  the  day,  however,  prove 
sunny,  let  your  thermometer  rise  to  85°  in  the  fruiting-house, 
instead  of  admitting  much  cold  air,  as  is  the  practice  with  some : 
a  little  circulation  of  air  as  a  purifier  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted. The  heat  in  my  succession  dung  pits  has  only  averaged 
from  52''  to  55S  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  the  plants 
have  had  no  water  for  three  weeks.  Vineries. — Fires  by 
day,  with  abundance  of  air  and  perfect  dryness  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  late  Vinery  is  now  the  maxim.  If  no  plants  or 
Pines  are  in  the  house,  it  may  be  closed  ivith  a  thermometer  at 
50*  in  the  evening,  which  may  sink  to  40*^  in  the  night  without 
damage.  See  that  your  Mushroom  soil  is  of  due  moisture  on 
the  surface  ;  if  the  least  husky,  give  a  slight  sprinkling  before 
the  Mushrooms  come  through ;  the  atmospheric  moisture 
should  accomplish  this  after^vards. — Z>, 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Proceed  with  the  preparation  of  borders,  and  the  transplanta- 
tion of  fruit-trees.  Watering  of  newly-planted  trees  is  not  so 
essential  at  this  season  as  in  spring ;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  for  by  washing  down  fine  particles  of  soil  about  the 
fibres,  the  latter  ai'e  kept  in  better  position,  and,  on  the  whole, 
in  closer  contact  with  that  from  which  they  have  to  di'aw 
nourishment,  than  could  be  effected  by  ti'eading.  Wlien  the 
xoots  are  covered,  the  soil  about  them  may  be  flooded,  and  the 
remainder  filled  in  after  the  water  has  completely  subsided. 
Hemove  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  walls,  for  although  they 
would  form  good  manure  for  the  trees,  yet  they  harbour  insects 
injurious  to  them,  and  are  therefore  better  employed  elsewhere. 
Where  other  ojterations  are  forward,  pruning  may  be  com- 
menced. Kitchen  Garden. — A  few  Early  Frame  Peas  may  be 
sown  in  a  sheltered  border  ;  hut  too  much  dependence  should 
not  be  placed  on  them,  ior  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
many  enemies,  such  as  mice  and  slugs,  which  must  he  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible ;  and  plants  should  be  I'eared 
under  protection  to  make  up  vacancies.  Earth  up  Celery,  and 
plant  Endive  and  Lettuces  in  frames  ;  thin  and  weed  Spinach  ; 
hoe  and  loosen  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages  and 
other  crops  ;  take  up  Jenisalem  Artichokes  ;  also  some  Salsify 
and  Scorzonera,  packing  the  roots  in  clean  sand  for  a  supply 
in  case  of  severe  frost.  Keep  Potatoes  dry  ;  they  will  not  bear 
patting  together  in  large  quantities  this  season  ;  the  straw 
scattered  over  them  to  prevent  the  access  of  light  should  be 
drj-,  and  lime  in  fine  powder  should  be  occasionally  diffused 
through  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  are  stored.— ^£. 
VI.— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — The  weather  is  exti-emely  favour- 
able for  planting  in  dry  situations,  therefore  do  not  defer  until 
spring,  but  conamence  now.  Cut  and  repafr  deciduous  hedges, 
and  make  new  ones.  Attend  to  drains  and  drainage.  Nur- 
serj/. — Continue  the  gathering  of  seeds,  and  finish  theii-  sowing 
as  early  as  possible  ;  transplant  layers  ;  lift  very  carefully  the 
forest-trees  for  transplanting,  and  shorten  the  tap-root  where 
necdssary  ;  dig,  ridge,  or  trench  all  vacant  quarters.— i^'. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Apples — L — The  following  are  12  good  sorts  for  kitchen  use. 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Alfriston,  Bedfordsliire  Foundling, 
Dutch  and  KcsiTick  Codlins,  Hawthornden,  Royal  Russet, 
Wormsley  Pippin,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  and  Mere  de  Menage.  % 
Books — B  &  Son — There  is  no  book  exclusively  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Conifers,  but  much  information  respecting  them  is 
to  be  found  in  Loudon's  "  Arboretum  Britannicum  ;"  for  the 
more  recent  information,  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage. IF 'J'yro — The  "Vegetable  King- 
dom "  will,  we  hope,  be  ready  by  Christmas.  Its  Index  is  ex- 
tremely long,  and  is  now  at  press. F  P  B  J-/— Dix's  "  Land 

Sui*veying"  is  an  excellent  book  for  a  beginner.}: 
Febn  Seeds — Amateur — Sow  these  in  spring  in  shallow  pots  or 
pans,  half  filled  with  broken  crocks  and  small  lumps  of  peat, 
then  a  layer  of  somewhat  finer  peat  and  silver  sand  ;  and, 
lastly,  an  inch  of  finely-sifted  peat  and  sand  in  equal  propor- 
tions. "Water  the  pans  previously  to  sowing  through  a  very 
fine  rose,  dust  the  seed  over  thesui'face,  pressing  it  gently  into 
the  soil,  and  cover  the  pot  with  a  hand-glass.  Let  the  pots 
be  placed  in  a  mild  bottom  heat  until  the  seeds  germinate.  J 
Flowee-gaeden  Aebangements — A  MA — Your  tiower-garden 
is  so  badly  designed,  that  in  its  present  form  it  woidd  be  im- 
possible to  plant  it  so  as  to  produce  what  is  indispensable 
in  every  well-arranged  group.  The  great  fault  is  the  want 
of  unity  in  the  beds  ;  Maltese  crosses,  stars,  circles,  kidney, 
and  other  fancy-formed  beds  constitute  an  incongruous 
group.  All  such  forms  are  objectionable  except  when  sys- 
tematically an-anged,  and  even  then  they  are  not  so  effective 
as  ovals,  circles,  and  similar  simple  forms.  We  wUl  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  publishing  a  better  plan  of  such  a 
garden.  W.  P.  A. 
GoosEBEEEiES— JW^The  following  may  be  planted  to  foi-m  a 
succession  of  good-flavoured  varieties  : — Early  Green  Hairy, 
Rob  Roy,  Keen's  Seedling  Warrington,  Early  White,  Red 
Champagne,  Woodward's  Wliitesmith,  MeUing's  Crown  Bob, 
Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  Rumbullion,  Yellow  Champagne,  Red 
Warrington,  Cook's  M''hite  Eagle. || 
Habrothamnus  FAscicuLATUs— ^  C7"  ff— TMs  is  a  greenhouse 
shrub,  with  broad  ovate  oblong  leaves,  and  heads  of  crimson 
flowers,  about  the  sixe  of  those  of  Burchellia  capensis,  or 
larger.  It  grows  freely  in  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Being  a 
robust  grower  and  a  somewhat  shy  bloomer,  when  the  plants 
have  attained  a  tolerably  large  size,  they  should  be  kept 
pretty  dry,  and  rather  stinted  in  pot-room,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  the  effect  of  making  them  flower  more  freely .{ 
Haedt  Climbees — Z — The  following  will  possibly  answer  youi' 
purpose  :  Clematis  montana,  white  ;  0.  azurea,  blue  ; 
C.  Hendersoni,  purple ;  Caprifolium  sempervirens,  scarlet ; 
C.  gratum,  yellow  ;  C.  flexuosum,  purple  and  yellow  ;  Chimo- 
nanthus  grandiflorus,  yellow  ;  Glycine  sinensis,  blue  ;  Big- 
nonia  radicans  Tnajor,  scarlet;  Jasminum  officinale,  wliite; 
J.  revolutum,  yellow  ;  and  Passiflora  cserulea,  blue.lf 
Heating — A  Lady — Glass  structures  exclusively  used  as  plant- 
houses  are  not  subject  to  the  vrindow-tax  ;  the  best  mode 
of  heating  your  house  would  be  by  a  small  hot-water  appa- 
ratus ;  a  flue  or  even  an  Amott  stove  might  answer,  hut 
ultimately  not  so  economically,  or  so  effectually.  Every 
other  sash  in  the  roof  being  made  to  move  will  be  ample 
ventilation  at  top,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  the  admission  of  air  by  the  front  or  upright  sashes  also. 

-R.  C CD — A  second-sized  Stephenson's  boiler  will  answer 

your  purpose.  Earthenware  pipes  have  hitherto  failed.  We 
would  recommend  a  flow  and  return  gutter  of  iron  6  inches 
deep  and  8  inches  wide  for  bottom-heat ;  and  if  the  pit  is 
required  for  printer  use  a  flow  and  return  pipe  3  inches  in 
diameter  will  be  necessary  for  top  heat.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  stinting  the  pipe  or  gutter  in  heating,  but  thex'e  is 

much  economy  in  being  liberal  in  the  use  of  them.  B.  G. 

E  Slieen — A  small  Stephenson's  boiler,  with  two  pipes  in 
front,  will  effect  all  you  require,  and  the  pit  ought  to  answer 
your  pui-pose  without  making  it  span-roofed,  provided  it  faces 

the  south.  R.  Q. J  S — An  Arnott's  stove  is  not  the  most 

wholesome  mode  of  heating  a  sleeping  apartment.    In  other 
rooms  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  some  cases, 
under  good  management.     Anthracite  for  fuel.H 
Hyacinths — G  B — Use  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 

ammonia. 
Insects — Entomologist  Junior — No.  I  is  Noctua  brassicae  ;   2, 
younger  state  of  the  same — when  full  fed  they  will  enter  the 
earth  to  become  pupa? ;  3,  the  Looper  was  dead  and  shrivelled; 
4,  Pemphredon  lugubris  ;  and  5,  pupx  of  a  Crabro,  vide  Cur- 
tis's  Brit.  Ent.,  plates  and  fol.  632  and  680  for  their  histories. 
6,  a  Snake-millipede,  called  Julus  pulchellus  ;   7,  Geophilus 
longicornis  ?   8,   Hylesiuus  picipem-eis  ;  9,  tliis  little  shell  is 
Clausilia  hidens  ?  10,  your  Wasp  is  very  interesting  ;  cannot 
you  send  Mr.  Curtis  any  of  the  neuters,  or  the  female  ?  as 
those  you  gave  him  are  all  males,  and  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  determine  the  species  ;  11,  the  Ant  is  an  imported  species 
called  Myrmica  domestica.  JK. 
Jdssieu — ir^tT— Your  offer  is  obliging,  but  we  cannot  enter- 
tain it,  from  the  want  of  space  for  such  matters,  which  are 
not  suited  to  a  newspaper. 
LiLiuM  lancifolidm  album,  &c. — MWK— -After  these  have 
done  flowering,  they  may  be  treated  as  follows  : — As  soon  as 
the  fohage  has  begun  to  turn  brown,  water  should  be  given 
vei-y  sparingly  ;   and  when  the  stems  are  quite  ivithered,  it 
should  be  ^^ithheld  altogether  for  a  short  time — say  for  three 
weeks.     They  are  now  in  the  best  state  for  repotting,  which 
should  be  done  carefully  by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  and 
removing  the  mould  with  the  stem-fibres  entii-ely  away  down 
to  the  bulb,  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve   any  young 
bulbs  which  may  have  formed  on  the  stem,  as  each  of  those 
vrill  produce  a  plant.     The  remainder  of  the  ball  should  not 
be  much  dis  turbed  ;  the  crocks  may,  however,  be  taken  away 
to  be  replaced  in  the  pot  into  which  the  bulbs  are  to  be  put,  and 
also  any  fibres  attached  to  the  bulbs  in  a  decaying  state  ;  but 
those  which  are  alive  and  fresh  must  not  be  removed  or  in- 
jured, as  they  areofconsiderahle  importance  to  the  bulbs.   The 
bulbs  should  only  be  parted  where  there  is  a  natural  division, 
which  is  known  by  the  number  of  stems  they  have  produced, 
each  stem  indicating  a  separated  crown ;    but  unless  they 
have  become  too  large,  or  you  are  desirous  of  increasing  your 
stock,  we  should  not  advise  you  to  divide  them  into  too  small 
portions,  which  can  never  produce   fine  specimens.      After 
potting,  they  may  be  watered  ;  but  it  must  he  given  sparingly 
until  the  plants  have  attained  some  size,  as  much  injury  is 
done  by  over  watering  bulbs  during  their  season  of  rest  and 
early  growth. J 
Names  of  Feuits — Lusor — 1,  Swanks  Egg;  2,  Jersey  Gratioli ; 
4,    Summer  Bergaraot ;   5,    Spanish  Bon   Chrtitien ;   6,    Old 
Colmar ;  7,  Ambrosia ;   8,  Napoleon.     The  Plum,  La  Deli- 
cieuse,  is    the    same    as    Cooper's    Large    Red,|| w  B— 

1,  Easter  Beurre ;    2,    Doyenne   Blanc ;    1,    Gloria  Mundi ; 

2,  Newtown  Spitzemberg  ;  3,  Hawthornden  ;  6,  Dumelow's 
Seedling ;  8,  Ribstone  Pippin  ;  12,  Turk's  Cap  ;  13,  Alexander  ; 

17,   Worthless.il P  W J~\,    Pearson's   Plate:    2,   Norfolk 

Paradise  ;  Pear,  St.  Germain.|| WJa—\,  2,  3,  4,  Minchall 

Crab  ;  13,  Doyenne  Blanc.lJ An  Old  Subscriber — 1,  5,  Down- 
ton  ;  4,  9, 11, 14,  Hawthornden  ;  8,  Ribstone  Pippin  ;  12,  Mar- 

gil ;    13,    Scarlet    Nonpareil ;    15,    Kerry  Pippin. || L  M— 

1,  Flemish  Beauty;  3,  Gansel's  Bergamot;  4,  D'Austrassie ; 
6,  Passe  Colmar;  8,  Easter  Beurre;  9,  Beurre  Ranee; 
10,  Glout  Morceau ;  11,  Ne  Plus  Meuris ;  14,  Crassane  ; 
1,  Downton ;  2,  London  Pippin;  5,  Hall  Door;  6,  Blenheim 
Pip.pin.li JS  C—-1,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2,  Kirke's  Lord  Nel- 
son ;  3,  Northern  Greening  ;  4,  Bezi  de  la  Motte  ;  5,  Chau- 

montel.l! H   W  B—\,   7,    Flat  Nonpareil;    2,    Blenheun 

Pippin ;  3,  Devonshire  Buckland  ;  4,  Court  of  AVick  ;  8,  Stagg's 
Nonpareil;  12,  Cornish  Aromatic  ;  14,  Passe  Colmar.ll 

Names  of  Plants— JiJB—Yourplant  is  not  Boldoa  fragrans.  ' 


We  do  not  recollect  the  leaf. WJEjyps — Cerinthe  major.§ 

A  B — Ageratura  mexicanum,  Gypsophila  elegans,  Gnidia 

pinifolia,  Mesemhryanthemum  hispidum,  M.  am'eum,  and  a 
Salvia  of  some  kind,  but  without  a  flower  the  species  cannot 

be  determined.^ A  C — 1,  indeterminable  ;  2,  Rodriguezia 

planifolia  ;  3,  Menispermum  smilacinum  ;  4,  indeterminable  ; 

5,  Tropaiolum  brachyceras.§ H  ^— Brassica  Napus,  and, 

apparently,   Barbarea  vulgaris.  § Micklewell  — Brunsvigia 

Josephinre.§ 
Oziees — /-•  S — For  common  purposes  procure  Salijt  Forbyana, 
and  S.  viminalis  ;  both  of  which  are  rapid,  strong-growing 
kinds  ;  but  if  for  wicker  work,  S.  vitellina,  and  S.  rubra,  are 
better.  All  these  will  succeed  in  the  situation  you  mention.  J 
Peas— il/.— The  Early  Frame  is  the  variety  preferred  for  sowing 

before  winter.ll 
PiNEEY — Protca — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. We  must  refer  you  to  the  nearest  builder.  All  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  glass  should  not  cost  more  than  l^d. 
a  foot. 
Potatoes— Tj/so  tt  ^oji— Your  sample  of  a  new  Kidney  Potato 
was  beautiful  and  excellent,  and  if  it  will  keep  it  will  be  in- 
valuable as  seed. P  S — If  you  rab:  your  diseased  Potatoes 

\rith  sound  ones,  the  diseased  tubers  will  affect  those  that 
are  sound.  In  storing  them,  the  pits  should  be  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  Potatoes  should  be  in  a  perfectly  dry  state 
before  they  are  pitted  ;  they  will  not  bear  being  put  together 

in  lai'ge  quantities  tliis  season. $ Kalcen — Your  Potatoes 

are  affected  by  the  prevaihng  disease. || P — If  you  plant 

your  'sets  8  inches  below  the  surface,  they  will  be  safe  from 
frost,  even  if  it  should  prove  as  severe  as  it  was  last  winter.ll 
QuEECus  SESSLLiFLOEA  —  HaUslcigli  inquires  if  any  of  our 
Somersetshire  readers  wlU  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  him 
whether  Uiis  tree,  and  also  Uhnus  campestris,  are  to  be  met 
n-ith  in  that  county,  indigenous,  or  apparently  so  ?  He  adds, 
that  after  more  than  20  years'  search,  he  has  never  been  able 
to  find  a  single  specimen  of  either ;  Somersetshire  species 
being  invariably,  so  far  as  he  has  observed,  Q.  pedunculata 
and  U.  suberosa. 
Roses.— CaroJottor-For  standai-ds  you  may  procure  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : — Crested,  Celina,  and  Crimson  Moss,  Brennus, 
Riego,  Beaute  parfait,  Wellington,  Madame  Campan,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  Persian  Yellow,  Reine  de  Provins,  Village  Maid, 
Globe  White  Hip,  and  Madame  Desprez ;  and  for  dwarfs. 
Moss  de  Meaux,  Rose  du  Roi,  William's  Double  Yellow  Sweet 
Briar,  White  China,  Indica  sanguinea.  New  Globe  Hip,  Blush. 

Moss,  Mrs.  "Wood,  and  Comte  de  Paris. J M Powellr—li  the 

soil  is  a  rich  loam,  from  15  to  18  in.  in  depth  on  the  chalk  and 
gravel  will  be  sufficient.  Night-soil  in  a  fresh  state  would  be 
injurious  to  Rose-trees,  but  when  old  and  decomposed,  would 
be  very  beneficial,  dug  slightly  into  the  ground  round  the 
bushes.  If  you  miy  the  night-soil  with  leaves,  ashes,  or 
common  garden-soil  in  a  dry  state,  it  becomes  sooner  fit  for 
use.lf 
Vines  in  Pots — Amateur — To  cut  fruit  from  Vines  in  pots  in 
April,  the  plants  should  be  introduced  into  heat  in  the  second 
or  third  week  in  November.  The  temperature,  moderate  at 
first,  may  be  increased  from  60°  to  80*^,  and  even  to  85",  but 
this  should  be  the  maximum,  and  the  plants  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  shoots  as  they  advance  can  be  trained  im- 
mediately under  the  glass,  and  be  exposed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  light.  As  the  shoots  advance,  train  them  carefully, 
and  stop  the  laterals  as  they  appear.  Manure  water  may  be 
applied  in  the  growing  season ;  but  when  the  plants  have 
matm-ed  their  crop,  and  the  wood  has  began  to  ripen,  water 
of  evei"y  kind  should  be  gradually  withheld.^ 
Vines — A  Young  'Disciple— k.  Vine,  10  years  old,  has  been 
moved  with  tolerably  good  success  ;  but,  ultimately,  a  young 
plant  reared  from  an  eye  will  be  found  preferable.  A  Vine 
may  be  not  improperly  introduced  into  a  greenhouse,  if  judi- 
cious training  lie  practised.  % 
Misc — F  C — Sid),  Hastings — We  would  oblige  you,  but  it  would  be 

unfair  to  recommend  nursei-ymen.J Constant  Reader,  &c — 

An  article  containing  remarks  on  the  management  of  Hya- 
cinths appears  in  another  column.^ Chnicron — If  you  have 

convenience,  you  had  better  plant  your  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
other  tender  climbing  Roses,  inside  your  greenhouse  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  they  might  be  planted  outside,  and  the 
branches  led  into  the  house  in  the  same  way  as  is  often  done 
with  Vines,  only  care  must  be  taken  that  theroots  and  por- 
tion of  the  stem  outside  are  protected  in  winter.^ JP — 

Four  volumes  have  been  published  ;  the  last,  for  1844,  may 

be  had,  price  30s. A  S— You  may  place  your  joists  within 

an  inch  of  your  iron  gutters  with  safety.  If  the  tanks  are 
well  closed  in,  there  is  no  necessity  for  extra  covering  them 
beneath  the  joists.  Slates  or  tiles  make  good  covers.  The 
depth  of  sand  for  plunging  your  pots  in  should  not  exceed 
3  inches  ;  if  too  deep  the  heat  will  not  arise  through  it,  and 

damp   on   the    surface    will    be    the    result.§. R    W — 

You  will  find  a  method  of  preserving  Scarlet  Pelargoniums 
over  winter,  given  at  p.  70S.  Erythrinas  and  Bouvardias 
may  be  placed  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  in  any  place  free 
from  frost  and  damp,  till  spiing,  when  the  roots  of  the  latter 
may  be  divided  and  repotted.  They  ivUl  require  no  water 
until  that  time,  and  then  it  should  be  given  sparingly  at  first.J 

Protea — Old  Seakale  roots  may  do  to  be  taken  up  and 

planted  again  for  forcing,  but  the  produce  vriill  not  be  fine.J 

J  5'— Bicton,  near  Sidmouth  ;   5s. Junius — You  had 

better  apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  21,  Regent-street.  J 

X  yZ— Grapes  and  Pine-apples  have  been  produced  in  high 
degrees  of  excellence  by  artificial  means  in  this  country,  but 
yet  not  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  grown  in  their  native 
countries  under  good  cultivation — a  rare  condition,  however, 

"where  Nature  does  much."  || Anon — It  is  not  a  good  plan 

to  wipe  Apples. II Quercus—Tl-woxaen  and  a  boy  may  keep  a 

garden  of  2  acres  in  tolerably  good  order  ;  but  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  allow  a  few  extra  labourers  to  prepare  for 
spring  cropping,  otherwise  everything -nill  not  he  accomphshed 
in  due  season.  You  may  obtain  a  stsady  man  for  40i.  a  year, 
with  board.    In  order  to*  comply  with  your  request  respecting 

pits,    »fcc.,    additional   particulars   would  be  necessary.lj 

G  BarkUy— Gua.no  would  be  of  little  use  in  forcing  Rhubarb. 
The  leaves  are  chiefly  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  from 

the  substance  previously  stored  up  in  the  fleshy  roots. || Jf 

— Pot  yom-  Alstx'omeria  roots  now  in  the  hght  peaty  soil  in 
which  you  intend  to  grow  them,  and  keep  them  almost  dry 

till  spring.§ C  Baincs—A  cider-mill  has  been  suggested 

at  p.  655,  as  a  means  of  extracting  Potato-flour.J HJB — 

Some  of  the  Peas  you  sent  are  quite  sound  throughout ;  others 
apparently  so,  but  decaying  inside  on  the  sui'faces  of  the 
lobes,  probably  omng  to  soine  imperfection  in  consequence 
of  being  in  blossom  when  the  heavy  fall  of  cold  rain  occuiTed 

in  July.ll T  H  H~Youv  Pelargoniums  should  have  been 

cut  down  about  the  end  of  July  ;  it  is  too  late  now  to  cut  them 
down,  if  you  wish  to  have  them  in  flower  in  June  next.  You 
may,  however,  pi-une  theu*  heads  in  a  little,  which  wiU  tend 
to  make  them  bushy  .J 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Dahlias— i; — It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  judge  of  seedling 
Dahlias.  No.  2  is  the  best ;  but  we  consider  them  aU  worth 
another  trial.''' 

Fdchsias — WJE — Your  seedling  is  a  handsome  variety,  light 
tube  slightly  striped  with  pink  ;  sepals  expanding  freely,  dis- 
closing a  fine  rosy  crimson  corolla.  The  flower  is  fine  in  tex- 
ture, and  will  rank  -with  the  best  of  the  light  varieties.* — WW 
— Yom-  seedling-  is  a  flower  of  good  colom-,  but  it  is  rather 
coarse,  and  the  sepals  are  disproportionately  long  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  corolla,  which  does  not  differ  in  colour 

sufficiently  from  the  tube  and  sepals."^' B — No.  4  is  a  good 

variety,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  novel  to  send  out.  The  dark 
seedling  is  too  common  in  colour.* 
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THE  FARMERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  aie  re- 
quested to  read  the  pamphlet  on  "GYPSUM,  AS  A 
MANURE;"  describing  its  various  important  uses  for  Apiri- 
cultural  purposes,  ivith  full  and  plain  directions  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  containing  an  account  of  numerous  cases  of  its 
surprising  efHcacy  and  cheapness. 

The  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  a  post-paid  application  (containing  Three  Penny 
Stamps),  addressed  to  Newton  and  Pece,  Hull. 


SATURDAY,  KOVEJMBER  1,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbsnudat,  Nov.    S — AcriiruU'iral  Society  of  Eneland. 
TBOKsnAY,         —     6 — Affriculinr.il  Imj'  SfC.  of  Ireland. 
Wko.xksdat,       —  l«—Agricu  turiil  Sov-ielyf  England. 
Tbcrsday,         ,—   13— Agilcultural  Imp. Soc.  of  Ireland. 
PAltMEas-  CLUBS. 
Not.  9-Xorihampwn  Book  Club    I     Nor.  li— Wrenlham 
—    li— GroTC  Ferry  I 


Potato  Chop. — We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following'  queries,  circulated  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
coLTcr.AL  Impuovement  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
we  hasten  to  lay  them  before  our  English  readers, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  us 
with  answers  to  some  of  them.  We  also  call  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  Leader  on  the  Horticultural 
side. 

1.  Has  the  disease  in  the  Potato  crop  shown  itself  to 
any,  and  what  extent,  in  your  immeduite  district  ? 

2.  In  what  different  localities,  and  to  what  extent  or 
number  of  acres  have  your  inquiries  been  directed  ? 

3.  What  are  its  characteristic  iuarl;s,  both  in  its  in- 
cipient and  advanced  state  ? 

4.  What  description  of  land  appears  to  have  been 
most  affected,  and  what  was  the  previous  state  of  culture 
of  the  land  thus  affected  ! 

5.  M'hat  kind  of  Potato  is  most  affected,  and  was 
there  any,  and  what  variety  in  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  disease  in  the  different  kinds  ? 

6.  Does  any,  and  what  difference  appear  in  the  dis- 
ease from  the  periods  at  which  the  crops  were  planted 
respectively  1 

7.  Is  there  any  marked  difference  observable,  which 
can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  use  of  any,  and  what 
particular  kind  of  manure  or  cultivation  ? 

8.  Does  the  period  at  which  the  manure  was  actually 
applied  to  the  ground,  appear  to  have  produced  any,  and 
what  effect  ? 

9.  Can  you  estimate  the  proportion  of  injury  done  to 
the  crop,  up  to  the  time  of  your  inquiry  ? 

10.  What  effect  has  been  produced  by  leaving  the 
crop  in  the  land,  and  also  by  the  removal  of  it  ? 

1 1 .  Have  any,  and  what  means,  been  actually  resorted 
to  for  saving  the  crops  after  removal  from  the  groimd 
by  storing,  drying,  converting  into  meal,  starch,  &c., 
«nd  if  so,  describe  the  process  1 

12.  Detail  any  further  facts  that  may  have  come  under 
your  own  personal  information,  respecting  the  disease 
in  question  ! 

It  is  not  with  the  market  price,  but  with  the 
gross  and  the  free  amounts  of  farm  produce  that  we 
have  to  do  in  these  pages.  The  former,  because 
upon  it  depends  the  welfare  of  all  the  three  classes 
of  the  agricultural  community  ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
cause, when   compared   with   the  former,  it  is  at 

j  once  the  test  and  the  reward  of  the  farmer's  skill. 

I  When,  therefore,  we  name,  as  the  subject  of  re- 
mark, a  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  on 
"  The  Farmers'  Resovrces  for  meeting  Reduced 
Prices  of  their  Produce,"*  it  need  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  about  to  follow  the  author  in  his  exhi- 
bition of  Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  and  free  trade  tenden- 
cies as  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  of  1843  and 
1S44.  We  shall  merely  examine  the  practical  por- 
tions of  his  work — those  which  refer  to  the  economy 
of  the  farm. 

The  resources  of  the  farmer  are  not  yet  nearly 
worked  out.  His  expenses  may  yet  be  diminished, 
and  his  acreable  produce  increased.  His  working- 
cattle  may  be  made  more  active,  his  implements 
more  eflBcient,  and  his  cultivation  deeper.  His 
management  of  manure  may  be  rendered  more 
economical ;  greater  hardiness  and  more  aptitude  to 
fatten  may  be  conferred  upon  his  live  stock.  The 
plants  he  grows  may  be  improved  in  all  their 
valuable  properties ;  the}-  may  be  rendered  more 
prolific,  earher,  hardier,  and  more  nutritious.  His 
general  management  may  be  improved ;  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  capabilities 
of  the  animals  he  feeds  and  of  the  plants  he  culti- 
vates ;  and,  above   all,  an  acquaintance   with  the 

I  theory  of  his  art,  will  tend  to  this. 

j  Add  to  all  this  the  modes  in  which  he  may  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  land,  by  the  assistance  of 

I  his  landowner :  perfect  drainage,  good  roads  and 

'  buildings,  and  permission  to  break  up  Grass-lauds, 
and  to  grub  up  unnecessary  hedgerows,  would  be 
of  wonderful  assistance  in  an  attempt  at  the  profit- 
able production  of  cheap  food. 

Especial  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the 
waste,  under  the  present  neglect  of  town  sewerage, 

(  which,  in  a  higher  state  of  farming,  wiU  doubtless 


*  J.  Eidgway,  London. 


be  forced  upon  us  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  farmer's  resources.  The  foUoning  are  some  of 
his  remarks  upon  the  subject:  t 

"  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  to  which 
the  fertility  of  this  country  may  hereafter  be  brought, 
by  a  better  appreciation  of  those  home  manures, 
which  we  (at  present  far  behind  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese,  or  our  continental  neighbours)  allow  to  be 
wasted  ;  or  what  is  even  worse,  to  escape  into  the 
rivers  to  their  pollution  and  the  contamination  of  the 
surrounding  air  ;  and  perhaps  no  fact  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  more  start- 
ling than  that,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  value  of 
artificial  manures  is  so  much  appreciated,  that  the 
dung  of  wild  fowl  has  been  fetched  o,000  miles,  and 
readily  sold  at  14?.  and  \5l.  per  ton,  the  drainage  of 
all  our  large  towns  should  at  the  same  time  have 
been  entireh'  neglected.  By  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  flow  into  the  Thames,  from  the  principal  sewers 
of  London,  it  has  been  shown  that  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  tons  of  the  most  powerful  solid  manure,  are 
thus  worse  than  wasted  annually  ;  whilst  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  parti}'  copied  from  the  process  on  the 
Continent,  I  showed  some  years  back,  in  my  efforts 
as  managing  director  of  the  Thames  Improvement 
Company,  that  the  whole  of  this,  at  a  trifling  charge, 
might  be  intercepted,  and  without  annoyance  ;  and 
to  the  great  improvement  of  the  river  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  rendered  profitably  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  to  the  great  increase  of  our  sup- 
ply of  corn,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  expense  of 
growing  it.  '  By  carefully  conducted  experiments 
and  very  accurate  gauging,' observes Cuthbert  John- 
son, in  his  valuable  work  on  the  '  Fertilisers,' 
p.  223,  '  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  principal 
London  sewers  convey  daily  into  the  Thames 
115,608  tons  of  mixed  drainage;  consisting  on  an 
average  composition,  of  one  part  of  sohd,  or  me- 
chanically suspended  matters,  and  2.5  parts  abso- 
lutely fluid.  But  if  we  only  allow  one  part  in  30 
of  this  immense  mass  to  be  composed  of  solid  sub- 
stances, then  we  have  the  large  quantity  of  more 
than  3800  tons  of  solid  manure  daily  wasted  in  the 
river,  from  London  alone !  What  might  not  the 
farmers  of  England  effect  if  this  mass  of  fertilizing 
matter  was  preserved  at  a  reasonable  rate  for  their 
use  ?  Fifteen  tons  of  this  solid  manure — nay,  10 
tons,  would  render  in  some  degree  fertile  an  acre  of 
the  poorest  cultivated,  or  even  common  or  heath 
land.  But  allow,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  that 
20  tons  were  required,  even  then  3800  tons  -^  20 
give  a  daily  allowance  of  manure  sufficient  for  1 90 
acres  of  land;  and  if  we  give  300  days  on  which 
this  manure  was  collected,  that  would  afford  an 
annual  supply  for  57,000  acres.  Can  I  put  this  in 
a  stronger  light?  Is  it  not  lamentable  that  the 
fertilising  matter  for  such  a  breadth  of  land,  should 
be  annually  lost  to  the  country  ?  And  in  this  cal- 
culation I  allow  nothing  for  the  absolutely  fluid 
portion  of  the  drainage — I  am  now  speaking  of  its 
mechanically  diffused  matters  :  added  to  which,  the 
farmer  will  readily  allow  that,  when  once  these 
57,000  acres  are  fertilised,  and  rendered  productive, 
that  some  time  elapses  before  even  the  most  natu- 
rally barren  soils  require  again  replenishing  with 
any  other  manure  than  that  which  their  own  crops 
supply,  by  the  assistance  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
farm  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  in  each  and  every  year 
57,000  acres  of  land  might  be  recovered  from  the 
waste  and  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  solid 
manure  of  the  London  drainage  alone.'  " 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  a  company  has  lately 
been  formed,  under  high  patronage,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  steps  towards  the  hindrance  of  this 
enormous  waste  in  future.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
very  soon  ;  whenever,  indeed,  this  country  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  intersected  by  railways,  the  saving 
and  application  of  to'xn  sewerage  will  be  the  great 
engineering  operation  of  the  day. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 
The  writer  of  a  late  leading  article  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  asks  for  information  as  to  how  he  is  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  rain-water  that  falls  on  his  farm  yards. 
In  the  hope  that  he  may  find  the  following  useful  to 
him,  I  beg  to  acquaint  him  with  the  method  for  obtaifi- 
ing  the  same  object  which  I  have  lately  adopted  in  my 
farm  yai*d.  The  liquid  manure  from  my  cow-house  and 
stable  is  conveyed  by  covered  drains,  into  a  tank  imme- 
diately outside  the  yard  ;  these  drains  are  formed  of 
inverted  draining  tiles  laid  in  clay  and  covered  with 
flags.  The  solid  manure  is  heaped  up  on  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  yard,  and  the  rain  that  falls  on  this  part 
mixed  with  the  liquid  that  runs  from  the  heap,  is  con- 
ducted by  an  open  paved  channel  through  an  iron  grating 
into  one  of  the  covered  drains,  and  thence  into  the 
tank.  All  the  rest  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  yard 
is  conveyed  by  another  similar  open  channel  to  irrigate 
an  adjoining  meadow ;  and  where  it  passes  over  the  top 
of  the  covered  drain,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  flag, 
with  a  stopper  for  the  hole,  so  that  as  much  rain  water 
may  be  admitted  into  the  tank  for  diluting  the  liquid  it 
contains,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  thought  requisite.  | 


Now,  could  the  writer  alluded  to  not  adopt  a  similar 
plan  1 ,  He  says  that  his  straw  absorbs  one-half  of  the 
rain  that  falls  in  his  yards.  If  this  be  the  case, by  con- 
fining his  manure  heap  to  one-h,alf  of  each  of  his  yards, 
and  draining  off  from  hia  tanks  the  rain  that  falls  on 
the  other  half,  he  would  have  no  surplus  water  to  trou- 
ble him.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  his  sheep, 
and  for  the  more  speedy  convei*sion  of  his  straw  into 
manure,  to  spread  straw  over  the  whole  of  his  yards,  he 
ought  not  to  allow  it  ,to  remain  long  on  the  half  on 
which  the  manure  heap  is  not  placed,  before  throwing 
and  spreading  it  on  such  heap.  The  waste  which  would 
then  be  occasioned  by  the  ram  washing  through  the 
straw  on  this  half  of  the  yard  would  be  inconsiderable, 
and  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rain  over 
the  whole  yard  finding  its  way  into  the  tank  ;  it  would 
be  none  if  this  part  of  the  rain,  after  passing  over  the 
yard,  could  be  made  to  irrigate  an  adjoining  field.  My 
yard  is  fiat,  with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  tank ; 
but  as  the  writer's  is  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  it  woidd  of 
course  be  necessary  for  him  to  cut  a  drain  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  the  surplus  water.  I  think 
this  plan  is  better  than  that  of  a  roof  over  the  yard, 
as  the  manure  heap  is  preserved  in  a  moist  state  by  the 
rain,  and  any  soluble  matter  that  may  be  washed  out  of 
the  heap  ^^ill  not  be  lost,  but  will  be  retained  in  the 
tank  ;  and  any  little  rain  that  may  enter  the  tank,  and 
that  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  heap  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  rendering  the  ammonia  in  both  less  volatile. 
And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  "  Oxygen's  "  theory,  this 
practice  wUl  accord  with  it. — A.  T.,  Whitehaven,  Oct.  21. 
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The  dotted  lines  (a)  represent  the  open  channels  for  the  sur- 
plus rain.    The  double  lines  the  flags  over  the  covered  drains. 
Rain  water  may  be  admitted  into  the  tank  at  (i.     The  dotted 
line  (h)  the  open  channel,    conveying  the  overflow  firom  the 
manui'e  heap  into  the  covered  drain  at  c. 
Another  correspondent  writes  thus : — When  speak- 
ing on  the  management  of  manure  you  mention  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  rid  of  the  27,000  cubic  feet  of  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  the  site  of  the  fold-yard  during  the  sis 
winter  months.     On  reading  the  article,  it  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  the  obstacle  was  not  quite  insurmountable, 
and  that  it  might  be  got  rid  of  by  some  such  plan  as  the 
following  very  simple  one  :    Suppose  that,  instead  of 
the  tanks  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  they  were  placed  a 
few  feet  clear  of  it,  so  that  a  drain  might  be  laid  from 
the  outfall  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  to  the  side  of  the 
tank,  and  this  we  -mil  call  the  liquid-manure   drain. 
Another  drain  should  be  constructed,  branching  from 
the  liquid-manure  drain,  which  is  intended  as  a  waste 
drain  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  whole  site 
of  the  fold-yard.     In  the  liquid-manure  drain,  and  near 
to  where  it  enters  the  tank,  there  should  be  a  well-eon- 
structed  slide  valve  ;  there  should  also  be  a  similar  one 
in  the  waste  drain,  about  a  foot  from  its  junction,  with 
the  manure  drain.     Betwixt  the  side  of  the  tank  and 
the  valve  in  the  last-mentioned  drain,  a  small  well  must 
be  constmcted,  whose  top  should  be  on  a  level  -nith  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  it  may  be  about  IS  inches  deep 
and  as  much  square  ;  the  walls  of  this  well  should  be 
continued  so  high  above  the  floor  of  the  yard  that  the 
manure  may  not  fall  into  it ;  its  use  will  be  explained 
further  on.     Upon  that  side  of  the  tank  next  the  well 
and  valve,  there  must  be  placed  a  block  of  stone  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  support  a  small  iron  pillar,  and  upon 
this  pillar  a  beam  must  be  fixed  working  in  a  centre  ; 
to  that  end  of  it  which  overhangs  the  tank,  there  must 
be  a  collar  through  which  a  rod  can  slide  up  and  down 
in  a  perpendicular  josition — to  the  bo'ttom  end  of  this 
rod  a  wooden  float  is  attached.     The  opposite  end  of  the 
beam  is  to  be  so  fi.xed  to  the  valve  placed  in  the  liquid- 
manure  drain  as  to  admit  of  its  working  freely  up  and 
down.     Betwixt  this  valve  and  the  one  in  the  waste 
drain,  there  must  be  a  second  pillar  and  beam ;  one  end 
of  this  beam  being  Unked  to  that  end  of  the  other  which 
is  attached  to  the  manure  valve,  and  the  opposite  end  to 
the  valve  in  the  waste  drain,  will  connect  the  two  valves 
and  complete  the  apparatus  for  regulating  the  admission 
of  the  Uquid  manure  into  the  tank,  and  the  discharge  of 
the   surplus  water  into   the  waste   drain.     This   com- 
pletes the  plan,  and  I  will  now  describe  the  working 
of  it :  We  will  suppose  that,  at  the  tune  when  the  cattle 
are   first   brought   into  the  fold-yard   for  the  winter 
months,  the  weather  is  iry  and  continues  so  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  now,  during  that  time,  the  float  must  be  sus- 
pended (by  screwing  the  rod  to  the  collar  by  means  of  a 
thumb  screwj'above  the  liquid  m  the  tank  ;  this  posi- 
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tion  of  the  float  will  open  the  manure  valve  and  shut  the 
■waste  one.  But  say  a  change  takes  place  in  the  weather 
and  it  comes  on  to  rain  ;  when  this  occurs,  let  the  float 
remain  suspended  until  it  has  washed  out  as  much  oi 
the  liquid  manure  from  amongst  the  partially  decom- 
.posed  matter  lying  in  the  yard,  as  may  be  thought  worth 
collecting  ;  this  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  dipping 
the  well,  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  communica- 
tion ;  the  more  or  less  deep  tinge  of  the  licjuor  will  de- 
termine this  point.  When  the  washing  of  the  contents 
of  the  yard  has  been  effected,  then  let  the  float  rest 
upon  the  liquid  in  the  tank  ;  this  operation  will  shut  the 
manure  valve  and  open  the  waste  one.  So  soon  as  it 
has  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  is  required  to  wash  out  the  liquid  manure 
as  described  above,  and  that  this  quantity  is  equal  to, 
say  9  inches  of  depth  in  the  tank,  then  suspend  the  float 
by  sliding  the  rod  upwards  through  the  collar  until  it  is 
that  much  above  the  liquid,  in  which  position  it  must  be 
kept,  by  occasionally  inspecting  it,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather.  If  rain  comes  on  whilst  thus  sus- 
pended, the  apparatus  will  become  self-acting  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  rises  so  high  as  to  submerge  the  float.  It  will 
be  seen  that  very  little  attention  is  required  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  apparatus,  which  I  hope  I  have  de- 
scribed so  as  to  be  understood.  The  mechanical 
arrangements"  are  very  simple,  easily  constructed,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order. 
— Henry  Liddell,  Beverley-road,  HuU.  [Thanks  for 
the  drawing,  just  received.] 


out  of  which  any  seeds  which  it  contains  fall  into  the 
hole  just  made.  The  mode  in  which,  while  every  hole 
is  being  made,  two  or  three  seeds  are  thrown  into  the 
tube  to  be  ready  to  fall  out  as  soon  as  permitted,  is 
the  following  :— A  portion  of  the  seed  is  lying  in  a 
conical  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin-box,  at  the  bottom 
of  this  vessel  is  a  hole  through  which  slides  up  and  down 
a  jointed  spindle,  having  on  the  end  of  it  a  cup  to  hold  a 
few  seeds.  When  (the  foot  being  on  the  spur)  the 
dibble  is  opened,  this  spindle,  being  attached  to  the  same 
half  with  the  spur,  is  pulled  downwards  through  the 
hole,  and  its  cup  thus  gets  below  the  seed ;  the  conse- 
quence if,  that  when,  on  making  the  next  hole,  this  half 
of  the  dibble  is  pushed  up  again,  this  cup  is  pushed 
upwards,  and  throws  its  contents  out  of  the  conical 
vessel  before  alluded  to  into  an  adjoining  one,  which 
communicates  with  the  dibble  tube,  and  into  which  the 
seeds  fall,  ready  to  drop  into  the  hole  as  soon  as  allowed. 


HAND  DIBBLES  AND  SEED  DEPOSITORS. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  extent  of  our  Wlieats,  especially  in 
some  of  the  eastern  counties,  are  dibbled.  A  man  walks 
backwards  with  two  ii'on  dibbles  of  convenient  length, 
and  makes  two  holes  abreast  in  each  furrow  slice,  these 
couples  being,  perhaps,  8  inches  apart ;  children  follow 
and  place  seeds  in  the  holes.     The  operation  costs  from 
7s   to  9s.  an  acre.     The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  is  from 
6  to  8  pecks,  so  that  no  such  great  saving  is  effected. 
This  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  children,  in  cold 
weather,  added  to  their  carelessness  at  all  times,  to  drop 
the  two  or  I  three  grains  only,   as   they  are   directed  ; 
more  than  this  number  are   carelessly  or  unavoidably 
dropped  into  each  hole.     It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
substitute  an  instrument  for  the  children's  fingers,  and 
by  means  of  it  they  will  be  able  to  act  according  to  their 
master's  directions.     Bentall's  seed-drojiper  is  such  an 
instrument :  by   means   of  it,   at   each  motion  of.  the 
piston,  2,  3,  or  4  grains  drop  into  the  hole  over  which 
it  is  held  ;  3  grains  in  general  are  thus  dropped,  and  if 
the  holes  be  6  inches  apart  every  way,  they  will  amount 
in  number  to  about  5011,(100  per  acre,  or  rather  less  than 
a  bushel.     I  need  not  describe  this  instrument  atter  the 
reference   already   made   to    it   (see    page    519.)      It 
is  simply  a  substitute  for  the  fingers  of  the  children,  and 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  value  of  ef&eient  machinery 
to  agriculture  :  for  it  will  not  put  a  single  hand  out  of 
employ,  in  fact,  it  will  probably  render  dibbling  more 
popular  than  heretofore,  and  so  will  increase^^employ- 
ment,  and  it  saves  the  farmer  one  half  his  seed,  a  saving 
which  will  probably  be  spent  by  him  on  the  farm.  There 
have  been  several  attempts  made  to  unite  the  dibbling 
and  the  depositing  of  the  seed  in  one  instrument,  and 
very  great  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  exhibited  in 
these  attempts,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  them 
as  yet  altogether  successful.     The  first  of  these  was  by 
ilr.  Smith,  of  Droitwich.    His  instrument — whose  work- 
manship (in  all  that  we  have  seen)  does  the  manufac- 
turer great  credit — cimsists  of  a  copper  tube,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  box  of  the  same  metal,  to  hold  the  seed, 
having  in  the  bottom  dies  to  measure  the  quantities, 
which  slide  backward  and  forward,  to  fill  and  discharge. 
The  bottom  of  the  tube  is  shod  with  iron,  through  which 
a  piston  protrudes  in  a  point :  this  piston  is  connected 
by  a  rod  to  a  handle,  on  each  side  the  implement,  mov- 
ing up  and  down  in  slots,  and  connected  by  a  crank  to 
the  slide  containing  the  dies.     When  the  hole  is  made 
in  the  earth  for  the  seed,  the  handles  are  thrust  down- 
ward, which  give  motion  to  the  dies,  and  discharges  the 
seed  into  the  tube  ;  when  the  handles  _are  pulled  up, 
the  piston  is  withdrawn  from  the  aperture,  and  the  seed 
dropped  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  ,• 

The  annexed  figures  represent  this  dibble.  The 
shorter  one  differs 
from  the  other  merely 
in  shape  ;  the  weight 
of  the  seed-box  is 
tronght  near  to  the 
ground,  and  the  han- 
dles are  conneictcd 
over  the  seed-bcx, 
which  allows  it  to  be 
used  either  with  one 
or  both  hands. 

Dixgi.e's  ha.vd  dib- 
ble is  the  other  in- 
strument to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The 
following  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  it.  It 
consists  of  two  parts, 
as,  indeed,  is  represented  in  fig.  4  ;  the  terminal  tube 


Pig.  3.  Fig.  i. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  ^think  that  hand-dib- 
bling machines  are  yet  quite  successful ;  and  I  prefer 
doing  the  thing  still  at  two  operations — making  the  hole, 
and  depositing  the  seed. — M.\S. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Murrain  in  Ireland. — Since  I  wrote  to  you 
about  six  weeks  ago  relative  to  the  disease  in  the  Potato 
crop,  1  am  sorry  to  say  the  opinion  then  expressed  has 
been  verified  to  a  dreadful  extent ;  all  the  Potatoes  ai'e 
more  or  less  damaged,  particularly  all  the  red  kinds. 
I  dug  and  pitted  Potatoes  about  a  month  ago,  putting 
them  in  layers,  with  dry  earth  from  an  old  fence  between 
each  layer,  and  on  examining  them  yesterday,  I  found 
they  were  all  destroyed.  As  a  means  of  preserving  the 
crop,  I  would  advise  the  Potatoes  to  be  dug  in  dry 
weather,  and  carefully  picked  previously  to  storing.  In 
pitting  them,  they  should  be  laid  on  the  ground  (I  mean 
on  the  "ground  in  contradistinction  to  the  common 
plan  of  sinking  a  pit  2  feet  in  depth),  and  lime,  which 
can  be  bought  here  for  lOrf.  a  barrel,  sprinkled  among 
them.  They  should  then  be  well  covered  up  with 
earth,  and  in  the  operation  of  covering,  a  drain  18  or 
20  inches  in  depth  will  be  formed  all  round  the  pit, 
which  will  of  course  add  to  keeping  it  dry.  This  is  at 
least  a  simple  method,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose will  be  found  as  effectual  as  kiln  drying,  dipping  in 
boiling    water,   or    similar   plans,    which   are   equally 

out   of   the    reach    of    the  (poor  man J.   R.    W., 
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has  been  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford,  though  not  so  bad  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
two  former.  The  white  kinds  have  suffered  most  ;  for 
instance,  the  cheap  and  prolific  Lumper,  and  the  White 
Apple.  The  Cups  have  not  sufi"ered  so  much,  and  those 
planted  in  drills  have  been  less  affected  than  those  on 
the  ridge  system.  My  white  sorts  are  all  more  or  less 
diseased.  I  had  the  bad  parts  of  such  as  were  only 
partly  injured,  cut  out,  and  had  some  dressed,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  as  sweet  and  mealy  as  if  they  had  been 
altogether  sound.  Everybody  hereabouts  is  cutting 
away  the  bad  parts,  and  using  what  is  good  as  quickly 
as  they  can,  and  they  boil  good  and  sweet.  Potatoes 
are  cheap  at  present,  because  the  market  is  glutted. 
Everybody  that  can,  sells  his  stock,  which  he  is  afraid 
to  retain  ;  but  hy-and-bye  Potatoes  will  be  scarce,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  blow  will  come  heavy  on  the  poor. — 
Suhscriber,  KUliriey. 

Potato  Disease. — In  this  place,  where  the  disease  ap- 
peared so  early,  and  where,  indeed,  it  has  been  so  severe, 
it  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  free  moisture  to  the  ex- 
tent which,  as  I  gather  from  the  leaders  of  the  Chronicle, 
is  your  opinion  of  the  matter.  In  the  districts  of  the 
porous  green  sand  formation,  which  have  generally 
yielded  our  best  crops,  they  have  this  year  suffered  the 
most,  «  bile  in  the  cold  wet  districts  of  the  London  clay, 
and  clay  beds  of  plastic  clay  and  upper  fresh-water 
formations,  the  crops  have  been  much  less  attacked. 
In  one  instance,  in  a  clay  soil,  and   where  the  air  had 


consisting  of  two  halves,  which  slide  the  one  over  the    not   been'  admitted  by   hoeing  up,  the   Potatoes  were 


other— the  one  is  connected  with  the  tm-box  held  by  almost  unattacked.  From  alfl  can  collect  in  this  dis 
the  man,  which  contams  the  seed,  and  from  the  other  trict,  exclusion  of  air  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
projects,  near  the  lower  end,  a  spur,  on  which  (after  the  |  preservation  either  by  depth  of  planting  or  even  by 
workman  has  made  the  hole)  he  places  his  foot,  and,  1  agency  of  free  moisture  on  the  surface.  Though  there 
hftmg  the  box,  open  s  the  tube  at  the  bottom  (see  fig.  4),  I  has  been  so  little  duration,  at  any  time  during  the  sum 


mer,  of  weather  fi-ee  from  rain,  yet  the  actual  quantity 
of  water  which  has  fallen  has  been  much  less  than 
usual.  Our  springs  have  been  very  low,  and  during  the 
harvest  period,  when  fortunately  there  was  a  short  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  the  effects  of  drought  were  most 
speedily  visible.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
thOiPotato  plants,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  has  not 
yet  ceased,  for  a  few  days  since  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
where  probably  some  peelings  may  have  been  thrown, 
I  saw  some  luxuriant  plants  ;  the  leaves,  however,  were 
just  attacked  by  the  very  characteristic  spots. — J.  Ben. 
Salter,  Hyde. 

Potato  Machinery. — In  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c.,p.  62,  there  is  the  description 
of  a  mill  for  grating  Potatoes,  wliich  seems  to  be  simple, 
efficacious,  and  not  necessarily  costly.  Possibly  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  hand  in  turning  the  winch 
might  be  more  fatiguing  than  were  it  turned  as  in  the 
barrel  churn  ;  but  were  the  axis  horizontal,  a  water- 
tight bearing  through  the  tub  would  be  requisite,  which 
would  add  to  the  expense  of  the  mill,  otherwise  a  cylin- 
drical grater,  moving  in  a  half  cylindrical  one  might 
perhaps  be  preferable.  Potato  flour  is  manufactured 
largely  in  France,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  appa- 
ratus is  used  for  breaking  up  the  Potatoes.  A  good 
engraving  of  the  mill,  described  in  the  Repertory,  accom. 
panics  the  paper  in  question. —  1\I.  S.  B.,  Hampstead.  '.'1^ 
Planting  diseased  Potatoes. — On  the  2llth  of. this 
month,  ^I  observed  while  the  men  were  ^digging  up 
Potatoes,  that  those  which  were  half  rotten  had  young 
shoots  from  1  to  1  i  inches  in  length.  I  carefully  set 
aside  a  bushel  of  these  and  planted  them  immediately  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  lejist  doubt  they  will  produce  a 
crop.  In  this  county  (Dorsetshire)  one  half  of  tho 
Potatoes  are  useless,  except  for  boiling  with  salt  for 
pigs,  which  plan  we  are  adopting  daily.  On  the  same 
day  I  planted  2  bushels  of  perfectly  sound  Potatoes  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  with  the  diseased  ones,  to  see 
wliich  will  produce  the  best  crop.  I  also  intend  to  repeat 
the  same  experiment  about  the  middle  of  September. 
In  the  meantime  I  would  observe  that  farmers  would 
do  well  if  they  pitted  their  Potatoes  in  very  small  pits, 
first  putting  a  layer  of  perfectly  dry  sand  or  charcoal 
and  then  a  layer  of  Potatoes  alternately.  We  are  adopt- 
ing the  above  plan  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  doing  any  injury  in  the  pit,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  answer  the  desired  purpose. — J.  M'Intosh. 

Potatoes  and  Salt. —  In  reply  to  your  Thanet  corre. 
spondent,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  recommended  the  Potatoes 
tainted  with  the  murrain  to  be  inimersed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  boiling  salt  water,  and  then  to  be  dried 
thoroughly  before  storing.  Surely  this  difTera  from 
soaking  them  carelessly  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  probably 
for  hours. — Falcon. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. — I  have  read  in  your  last 
Number,  with  much  interest,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  at  an  agricultural  meetuig  at  Dumfries,  on 
the  subject  of  draining,  cost  of  tiles,  pipes,  &o.,  but  what 
has  more  particularly  attracted  my  notice  is,  that  he 
has  for  years  been  manufacturing  pipes  and  tiles  from 
peat  moss.  .If  he  would  favour  the  public,  tlirough 
your  Journal,  with  his  method  of  preparing  the  peat, 
drying  the  tiles,  &c.,  and  give  any  other  information 
which  would  ^facilitate  the  manufacture  of  so  valuable 
an  article  in  the  Principality,  where  peat  abounds,  and 
good  clay  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  he  would  confer  a 
lasting  obligation  on  the  country  at  large. — A  Constant 
Reader,  Porlmadoc,  Caernarvonshire .  [Peat  tiles  are 
not  burnt— merely  dried.] 

When  to  Lime  Land. — "H.  A.  S."  would  be  much 
obliged  to  the  editor  or  correspondents  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  if  they  would  inform  him  what  is  their 
experience  in  liming  Clover  leas  1  Whether  the  "  pros" 
or  "  cons"  turn  the  scales  ?  He  is  farming  on  the  four- 
course,  clay  land,  and  applies  about  12  quarters  of  Mag- 
nesian  lime  per  acre  every  course  on  the  Clover  stub- 
bles, which  seems  to  answer  so  far,  but  still  he  has 
doubts  whether  this  is  the  best  time  in  the  course  to 
apply  lime.  The  course  is,  Turnips,  Barley,  Seeds, 
Wheat. — Edinburgh.  [We  consider  that  lime  ought  to 
be  applied  on  corn  stubbles  in  autumn.] 

Soap  as  a  Mannre. — I  am  glad  to  observe  tha)t  my' 
letter  on  this  subject  three  weeks  ago  has  called  out 
others,  and  more  particularly  your  own  remarks  at  the 
foot  of  "  G.'s"  letter  in  your  last  Number,  and  that  you 
mean  to  try  it  yourself.  As  to  the  price  at  which,  and 
the  form  in  which,  it  can  be  rendered,  you  may  safely 
leave  this  for  the  present.  Let  the  agriculturist  satisfy 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  article,  and  the  Government 
will  remove  the  duty,  which  being  done  the  manufac- 
turer will,  no  doubt,  put  it  in  a  form  to  suit  our  purpose. 
— An  Amateur  Parmer. 

Seed  Wheat. — In  your  Gazette  of  the  4th  inst.,  we 
have  a  most  important  inquiry,  viz.  :  "  Will  any  one 
kindly  give  us  their  experience  in  old  Wheat  instead  of 
new,  as  seed  ?  Did  any  one  ever  grow  a  smutty  crop 
from  old  seed  ? "  Which  inquiry  has  been  noticed  by 
two  correspondents  giving  their  mode  of  steeping  their 
seed  ;  but  this  I  do  not  consider  as  satisfactory  to  your 
inquirer.  I  have  been  a  Wheat  grower  for  35  years, 
with  various  success ;  I  ha\"e  steeped  my  seed  in  strong 
brine,  blue-stone  water,  &c. ;  the  result  has  been 
various;  I  have  sown  old  and  newseed  with  and  without 
steeping,  and  most  frequently  the  crops  from  old  seed, 
even  without  steeping,  have  been  the  freest  from  smut. 
Is  the  received  opinion  correct — that  smut  is  the  seed  ; 
of  fungus  ?  Will  the  seed  of  fungus  vegetate  if  more  I 
than  one  year  old?  If  these  questions  can  be  arswered 
with  certainty,  it  will  be  most  desii'able  for  theinfornia- 
tion  of  Wheat  growers. — H.  C. 
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The  Leading  Features  to  be  Secured  iu  Farm  Build- 
ings.— The  following  notions  on  this  important  subject 
are  offered  to  the  practical  men  who  peruse  the  Agri- 
cultural  Gazette,  for  their  criticism  and  correction. 
Farm  buildings  are,  1st,  the  places  where  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm,  whether  stock  or  grain,  is  prepared 
for  market  ;  2d,  where  tlie  manure  is  prepared  for  the 
land  ;  and  3d,  where  the  working  animals  and  implc. 
ments  employed  on  the  farm  are  housed.  To  prepare 
the  produce  of  tlie  farm  for  marl;ct  in  the  easiest  and 
most  economical  m.inncr,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  ia  our 
first  consideration.  The  principles  on  which  this  must 
be  done  are  the  same  which  a  successful  manufacturer 
observes  in  converting  any  raw  material  into  the  num. 
berless  articles  which  daily  life  i-equires.  In  converting 
raw  grain  and  lean  beasts  into  marketable  commodities 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  every  part  of  the  farm 
buildings  should  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  processes 
shall  proceed  with  the  greatest  convenience  and  without 
loss  of  time  or  labour  or  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
the  article.  The  first  requisite  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  of  the  farm  buildings  should  open  into  one  central 
space,  to  which  there  are  but  two  chief  entrances,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  closed  at  once,  and  all  be  in  sight 
at  the  same  time  whenever  the  master  goes  into  his 
farm-yard.  First,  let  us  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
grain  for  market.  This  is  effected  at  Earl  Ducie's 
Whitfield  farm,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  simplest  way 
I  h.ave  yet  seen  or  heard  of.  The  corn  is  so^Jstacked 
•when  carried  from  the  field,  that  it  may  be  most  readily 
conveyed  into  the  thrashing  machine.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  should  be  formed  into  small  round  riclts,  stand- 
ing on  staddles,  of  such  a  size  that  the  machine  will 
thrash  out  one  iu  half  a  day  or  one  in  a  whole  day. 
These  small  ricks  are  placed  in  a  single  row  on  each 
side  of  a  light  railway,  which  should  be  elevated  on  a 
roadway  built  of  earth  and  masonry  to  a  height  of  about 
10  feet,  sufficient  to  deliver  its  loads  to  the  thrashing 
story  of  the  building  in  which  the  machine  works.  The 
truck  running  on  this  railway  should  have  a  frame  upon 
it  to  carry  the  corn,  which,  on  coming  to  a  stop,  should 
discharge  the  load  by  turning  over  and  throwing  the 
corn  on  the  floor  ready  for  the  machine.  A  lad  who 
loads  the  corn  on  it  from  the  stack  would  run  it  into 
the  thrashing  building  and  bring  it  back  again  to  the 
stack.  The  grain,  as  thrashed  out,  falls  from  the 
thrashing  floor  into  the  winnowing  machine  be- 
neath. The  clean  grain  may  be  disch.arged  from  a 
spout  into  a  bin  or  at  once  into  sacks  which  would  be 
hoisted  up  by  machinery,  as  in  a  mill,  to  the  granary, 
when  a  shoot  of  wood  outside  of  a  door  in  the  wall 
deliver  the  sacks  when  required  into  carts  beneath  for 
market.  The  str.aw  requires  to  be  constantly  removed 
from  the  thrashing  machine,  and  in  doing  so  at  the  rate 
required  many  grains  of  corn  are  commonly  mixed 
with  it  and  lost.  To  obviate  this  it  is  well  to  have 
one  efiicient  shaker  attached  to  the  thrashing  mnchine. 
We  come  next  to  the  preparation  of  the  live  stock  for 
market,  towards  which  the  straw  removed  from  the 
thrashing  machine,  as  just  described,  ha a]to  be  applied 
as  food  and  bedding  ;  and  this  connection  shews  that 
as  one  end  of  the  thrashing  house  must  adjoin  the 
stack  yard,  so  the  opposite  end  must  deliver  the  straw 
near  the  fatting  stalls.  Adjoining  the  fatting  stalls 
then,  I  should  propose  a  straw  barn  opening  at  one  end 
into  the  thrashing  house,  and  communicating  at  its  other 
extremity,  or  at  one  side  with  the  chaff  cutting  machipe, 
and  having  means  of  throwing  out  some  of  the  straw 
for  the  purpose  of  being  stacked  or  carted  away  for  the 
stables,  thatching,  or  other  purposes.  We  come  now 
to  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  buildings,  and 
one  in  regard  to  which  rather  different  views  are  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  fatting  yards, 
stalls,  or  sheds.  It  is,  however,  generally  acknowledged, 
that  warmth  and  shelter,  with  dry  bedding  and  good  air 
and  water,  will  produce  better  results  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  iu  food  than  any  amount  of  feeding  with- 
out these  primary  requisites  for  the  well  being  of  all 
animals.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  how  a  con- 
siderable number  (say  40  or  50  beasts)  can  be  most 
easily  and  readily  supplied  with  the  great  weight  of  food 
and  water  required  by  them,  in  all  weathers,  and  by 
the  fewest  hands.  These  are  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  those  are  the  most  perfect  buildings  which  are  so 
arranged  that  this  most  important  department  of 
management  may  be  best  conducted.  Nowhere,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  have  these  advantages  been  secured  in 
a  manner  superior  to  that  attained  at  Lord  Torrington's 
farm,  at  West  Peckham,  iu  Kent,  an  account  of  which 
he  has  printed.  I  need  not  describe  this  part  of  his 
plan  more  particularly  than  by  saying,  that  one  cattle 
shed  of  large  dimensions  (90  feet  by  S4)  contains  under 
the  same  roof  from  40  to  50  fatting  beasts  and  milch 
cows.  The  one  large  roof  affords  space  for  free  venti- 
lation which  could  not  be  secured  by  several  smaller 
roofs,  and  the  temperature  can  be  kept  winter  and 
summer  to  the  point  most  suitable  to  health  and  com- 
fort. The  whole  apparatus  for  preparing  the  food  for 
the  cattle,  viz.,  the  chaff  and  Turnip  cutters.  Linseed 
and  cake  crushers,  steaming-room,  &c.,  open  out  of  this 
shed,  so  that  one  herdsman  without  going  from  under 
cover  can  prepare  all  the  food  and  supply  the  beasts 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  A  window  lookiu"-  out 
of  the  sitting-room  of  the  farm-house  made  in  the  wall 
of  the  feeding  shed,  gives  the  master  a  view  of  all  the 
beasts  at  one  time,  and  the  herdsman  is  never  sure  that 
his  master's  eye  may  not  be  upon  him.  This  commodi- 
ous shed  also,  being  only  divided  by  the  low  brick 
mangers,  is  convenient  and  available  for  many  other 
purposes  when  not  required  entirely  for  cattle.     Lamb- 


ing ewes  may  be  placed  in  it,  sheep  are  shorn  there,  and 
may  be  brought  into  it  to  fat  oft' ;  straw  for  thatching 
may  be  stowed  in  it.  It  ia  impossible  to  discuss  the 
best  arrangement  for  fatting  cattle,  without  also  taking 
into  consideration  the  other  mauufacture  for  which  farm 
buildings  must  be  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  manure.  For 
the  successful  preparation  of  this  indispensable  mate- 
rial without  waste,  all  are  agreed  that  it  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  that  all  the  animal 
excrements,  liquid  and  solid,  should  be  preserved  in 
it.  For  this  purpose,  again,  a  covered  area  seems  much 
better  adapted  than  open  yards  in  which  the  eun,  wind, 
and  rain,  rob  the  farmer  of  many  a  pound  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  liquid 
manure  is  conveyed  to  a  proper  receptacle  by  under- 
ground drains,  and  the  solid  parts  are  constantly  carried 
to  a  proper  spot  which  is  covered  over,  no  loss  of  valu- 
able matter  is  sustained.  The  system  of  running  the 
liquid'manure  iuto  undei-ground  tanks  h.a3  been  much 
recommended,  but  when  collected  in  these  it  requu'cs 
much  labour  to  pump  it  out  again,  and  mix  it  with 
some  porous  material  such  as  dry  earth,  ashes,  dung, 
&c.  ;  besides  the  outlay  in  forming  the  tanks,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  pumps  constantly  liable  to  corrode 
and  become  choked.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
best  arrangement  would  be  to  secure  such  a  fall  from 
the  cattle  sheds,  stables,  piggery,  &c.,  that  the  liquid 
manure  should  deliver  itself  above  the  top  of  the  heap 
of  dung,  compost,  weeds,  &c.,  which  should  be  placed 
ready  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure  in  a  recepta<;le 
hollowed  out  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  roofed 
over.  There  could  be  more  than  one  such  manure 
heap  if  required.  The  stalls  and  yard  for  young  stock, 
as  well  as  the  stables  for  cart  horses,  should  be  near 
the  straw  barn  and  feeding  shed,  in  order  that  their 
bedding  and  food  from  the  chafl' and  Turnip-cutters  m.iy 
be  readily  conveyed  to  them.  The  straw  for  the  stable 
use  might  be  placed  in  a  loft  over  the  stables,  but  if  so, 
ventilators,  like  those  of  a  malt-house,  must  be  carried 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  up  through  the  roof  of  the 
loft  above.  A  harness-room  may  be  partitioned  off  from 
the  stable  at  one  end.  The  rest  of  the  buildings 
requii'ed  are  sheds  for  carts  and  implements,  a  work- 
shop, a  shed  for  artificial  manures,  such  as  guano,  bones, 
vitriol,  &c.  A  weighing  machine  near  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  yard.  Byres,  or  loose  stalls,  for  bulls, 
cows  to  calve  in,  mares  to  foal,  sick  cattle,  &c. ,  and  a 
piggery. —  T.  S.,  Cirencrster,  [We  have  considerably 
abridged  this  communication.  The  views  of  its  author 
are  very  similar  to  those  already  urged  in  this  Paper.] 
On  Slall-feediny  Cows.  — Observing  an  article  in 
your  Paper  of  last  week,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smith  on 
this  subject,  and  as  it  is  one  on  which  inquiry  is  fre- 
quently made  by  your  correspondents,  I  state  the  result 
of  my  trial  of  the  system  which  I  found  to  be  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  obtained  in  Mr.  Smith's  trial  as  regards 
the  produce  and  quality  of  the  cows.  During  a  part  of 
two  successive  springs,  I  fed  two  cows  of  the  Suffolk 
breed  (which  had  been  house  fed  during  the  winter)  in 
their  stalls  in  an  airy  house,  with  Grass  mown  from  a 
good  meadow,  and  the  cows  were  daily  allowed  the  run 
of  a  yard  attached  to  the  cow-house,  in  which  they  had 
free  access  to  water  for  about  six  hours  a  day.  The 
cows  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  kept  themselves  in 
good  condition  under  this  treatment;  but  their  milk  was 
poor  and  the  cream  very  thin,  and  the  butter  of  a  pale 
colour.  During  the  remainder  of  each  spring  these 
cows  were  turned  out  into  the  same  meadow,  from 
whence  the  Grass  was  mown  for  them  for  si.x  hours  a 
day,  and  kept  up  in  the  yard  at  night.  Each  spring 
these  cows  were  so  turned  out  they  immediately  yielded 
double  the  quantity  of  milk  they  had  done  whilstfed  with 
mown  Grass  iu  their  stalls,  and  also  double  the  quantity 
of  butter  which  was  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  and  the  cream 
was  of  a  much  superior  quality  and  consistence.  The 
.same  cows  were  also  fed  upon  Tares  in  their  stalls,  cut 
just  before  coming  into  bloom;  but  I  found  the  milk  and 
cream  to  be  so  poor,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  that 
system  of  feeding.  I  was  very  sorry  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  stall-feeding,  at  any  r.ate  in  the  spring 
and  summer  time,  although  a  most  excellent  system  fur 
increasing  the  manure-heap  and  filling  the  liquid 
manure  tank  with  a  valuable  fertiliser  for  my  Grass- 
lands, wa^  a  far  less  profitable  plnn  than  allowing  the 
cows  the  range  of  the  pasture;  for  rny  pastures  were  all 
surrounded  by  new  fences,  and  I  was  very  desirous  of 
keeping  my  cows  out  of  them,  if  I  could  have  done  so 
without  loss.— r.  E.  Wallacr,  Diss. 

_  Machine  to  dry  Corn.— I  thiuk  if  you  were  to  try  to 
direct  a  little  attention  to  bring  out  a  machine  to  dry 
corn,  you  would  benefit  your  country,  and  probably  your 
suggestions  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  an 
ingenious  attempt ;  of  course,  nothing  is  equal  to  a 
favourable  atmosphere,  but  as  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  out,  a  drying  machine  might  save  and  bring  into 
use  a  great  deal,  which  may  be  otherwise  of  no  value. 
We  have  immense  bellows  at  work  in  foundries  ;  could 
not  one  subject,  for  a  minute,  a  single  sheaf  of  corn  to 
a  blast,  that  would  drive  off  every  particle  of  moisture, 
and  render  it  capable  of  being  put  into  small  ekes  or 
stacks.  Suppose  every  township  had  one  among  its 
farmers,  to  go  with  three  or  four  horses.  I  think  one 
might  be  constructed  similar  to  a  winnowing-machine, 
by  bringing  the  blast  of  very  large  iron-fans  to  a  focus, 
and  subjecting  the  corn,  after  bemg  untied  and  put  in  a 
proper  position,  as  in  a  narrow  rack,  and  let  fall  from 
the  top,  where  a  man  might  stand  for  the  purpose  be- 
fore the  point  of  a  large  cylinder  or  funnel  that  might 
conduct,  and  in  the  meantime  compress  the  air  to  such 
a  degree,  that  its  escape  through  the  damp  or  wet  corn, 


would  effect  such  a  drjncss  as  to  render  it  stackable.— 
Durlatn.^  i 

Sowing  ilfachines. — On  seeing  your  remarks,  in  your 
last  Paper,  on  machines  for  sowing  Wheat,  I  am  led  to 
make  a  few  observations  thereon,  and  if  of  any  use,  you 
can  insert  them  in  your  paper.  I  am  an  advocate  for 
the  drill,  provided  it  is  carried  out  well  with  horso 
hoeing,  &c,,  otherwise  I  think  broadcast  far  preferable. 
If  the  lan<l  is  in  any  way  foul,  we  find  the  weeds  grow 
much  faster  between  the  drills  than  in  the  broadcast. 
I  have  now  making,  at  Mr.  Tasker's,  at  Andover,  a  ma- 
chine simple  and  cheap  for  sowing  broadcast  It  is 
similar  to  a  Grass  seed  machine,  only  the  hoe  is  not  so 
long,  and  I  rger,  and  fitted  with  cups  instead  of  brushes. 
Mine  is  made  for  a  five  turn  ridge,  the  man  walking  in 
the  furrow,  and  sowing  half  ridge  on  each  side.  I 
consider  this  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  pa/rticularly 
for  small  farms;  it  is  also  a  nice  thing  for  sowing  under 
furrow.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  experienced  man  to  sow  regularly  by  hand.  Last 
spring  I  sowed  my  Barley  with  a  Grass  seed  machine, 
and  it  came  up  beautifully  regular.  The  large  hole 
open,  sowed  4  lbs.  to  the  acre,  going  twice  over.  The 
only  piece  of  Potatoes  not  affected  with  blight  in  this 
part  are  two  acres  set  four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
two  feet  from  set  to  set,  and  on  rather  wet  ground,  not 

drained J.  Delap  Wilson,   the  Farm,  Downtoyi,  Ly' 

mington,  Hants, 

Is  it  Indifference,  or  Want  of  Capital  ? — From  the 
remarks  made  by  "  Falcon,"  in  the  Gazette  of  Sept.  13 
and  Oct.  11,1  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  concluding  that 
he  is  not  a  practical  farmer  ;  and,  as  he  errs  when  he 
accuses  the  agriculturist  of  "  apathy  and  indifference  in 
gathering  in  their  abundant  crops,"  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  him  his  n\istake.  Had  he  examined  minutely  the 
large  quantities  of  grain  between  Gloucester  and  Lon- 
don, he  would,  notwithstanding  their  golden  hue,  have 
found  many  ears  only  partly  ripe,  and  m.any  wholly  un- 
ripe, which,  although  appearing  to  coach  or  railway 
passengers  fit  for  the  sickle,  were  in  reality  far  from 
that  state.  But,  allowing  that  they  were  fit  for  cutting, 
"  Falcon  ''  must  have  formed  a  very  wrong  opinion  of 
the  agriculturist's  common  sense — especially  of  him  who 
is  needy,  or,  in  other  words,  occupies  a  large  farm  with 
insufficient  capital,  if  he  supposes  he  would  allow  his 
crops,  almost  his  sole  dependence,  to  be  injured  by  re- 
maining uncut ;  for,  cut  they  must  be,  sooner  or  later, 
and  they  only  require  paying  for  once.  "  Falcon's" 
motive  for  exposing  the  errors  of  the  large  farm  system 
with  small  capitals,  however  kind,  is  altogether  useless, 
for  he  exposes  what  has  never  been  hid.  The  agri- 
culturist has  too  long  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  small  capital,  and  "  Falcon,"  and  many 
more,  must  consider  it  more  sin  than  misfortune  to  be 
poor,  that  they  so  ill-naturedly  blame  the  fanner 
for  having  little  money  ;  and  though  tliey  may  fill 
whole  columns  of  newspapers  with  the  subject, 
their  efforts  must  be  useless  ;  as  no  man,  by  reason  of 
their  interference,  will  give  up  a  farm  from  which  he 
gets  his  living,  or  refuse  the  offer  of  one  because  it 
contains  a  few  more  acres  than  he  has  capital  abundant 
for. — F.  L.  W.,  Cambridgeshire.  [We  do  not  think 
"  Falcon's"  efforts  useless.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  farmer 
will  not  refuse  a  farm  larger  than  he  has  capital  for, 
may  it  not  be  useful  to  show  him  that  he  is  thus  doing 
himself  an  injury  ?] 

Garrett's  Drill. — I  purchased  last  year  one  of  Gar- 
rett's drills  and  patent  horse-hoe,  harrow,  &c.  (to  follow 
the  drill),  which  cost  me  less  than  50/.  I  have  used 
the  drill  for  Wheat,  &c.  I  drill  my  Wheat  (averaging 
9  inches  apart)  8  rows  at  a  time,  leaving  a  wider  space  ■ 
in  the  centre,  so  that  I  may  at  one  glance  see  the  track 
which  the  drill  took  when  the  grain  comes  up  ;  I  have 
then  no  difficulty  in  using  the  horse-hoe,  as  there  is  a 
guide  to  lead  the  horse,  and  I  am  enabled  to  follow  the 
track  which  the  drill  took  with  ease.  I  have  drilled  at 
the  rate  of  4  to  6  pecks  per  acre,  and  have  obtained  as 
much  per  acre  as  when  1  used  to  sow  12  pecks  broad- 
cast, which  I  consider  as  great  a  saving  as  your  corre- 
spondent's dibble.  I  can  use  the  drill,  without  any 
extra  spindle  and  cups,  for  sowing  Turnips,  by  mixing 
from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  of  Turnip-seed  with  2  pecks  of  char- 
coal-dust and  2  pecks  of  dry  superphosphate,  of  lime, 
and  drill  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre  of  the  mixture  ; 
the  seed  having  been  previously  steeped,  soon  comes  up 
in  dry  weather.  I  have  used  the  horse-hoe  for  hoeing 
between  the  rows  of  Turnips,  and  it  answers  well  ;  and 
the  hoes  may  be  so  set  (that  is,  to  width  and  depth),  that 
when  your  crop  of  Turnips  are  ready  for  getting  up,  as 
many  rows  may  be  cut  off  within  the  ground  as  you 
had  drilled,  leaving  only  the  tap  roots  in,  which  are  of 
little  value.  The  hoes  may  all  be  taken  off,  and  harrow- 
tines  fixed  in  their  place  ;  if  one  tine  be  not  sufficient, 
two  may  be  added  to  each  lever.  Each  lever  acts  inde- 
pendently, and  two  weights  are  attached  to  each  ;  by 
using  it  without  any  weight,  a  very  light  harrow  is 
formed  for  Grass  and  other  light  seeds,  and  it  is  so  con- 
structed that  you  can  regulate  to  any  depth  the  same  as 
the  hoes  are  ;  by  attaching  one  weight,  a  heavier  harrow 
is  formed,  and,  by  putting  the  two  on,  still  more  so. 
I  find  it  very  useful  for  harrowing  Wheat,  the  contrary 
way  to  what  it  was  hoed  j  and,  as  it  is  lifted  up  by 
lever,  it  is  much  easier  cleaned  than  the  common  harrow. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  drilling  Wheat 
and  the  free  use  of  this  horse-hoe,  &o.  (so  that  nothing 
is  allowed  to  grow  but  the  grain  drilled),  as  gre^t  a  pro- 
duce m.ay  be  obtained  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed  as 
by  any  other  method.  The  horse-hoe  may  be  used  ia 
wetter  weather  than  the  hand-hoe,  as  weeds  are  fre. 
qucntly  cut  off  by  the  latter,  and  replanted' by  the  foot 
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pressing  on  them  ;  the  former  leaving  the  land  much 
lighter,  and  the  weeds  more  likely  to  die.  By  a  little 
contrivance,  rake-teeth  may  be  attached  to  each  lever, 
thus  making  an  excellent  horse-rake. — Francis  Marston, 
Afcott,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Tramps. — Whereas  our  highways  and  byways  are 
■  oftentimes  infested  by  a  wandering  population  of  tramps 
and  vagrants,  who  divert  the  stream  of  charity  from 
our  local  industrious  poor  to  support  a  swarm  of  pro- 
fessed beggai's,  or  (at  the  best)  tend  to  lower  unfairly 
the  price  of  honest  labour  by  an  immigration  of 
strangers  ;  now  you,  whosoever  have  chiefly  at  heart 
the  interest  of  your  own  neighbourhoods,  the  safety  of 
your  own  dwellings,  and  the  comforts  of  your  own 
families  (in  freeing  them  from  the  menaces  or  impor- 
tunities to  which  they  are  so  frequently  exposed),  are 
hereby  called  upon  unitedly  to  put  down  this  nuisance, 
by  systematically  refusing  all  relief  to  tramps,  beggars, 
and  other  vagrant  persons ;  who  being  thus  discouraged 
will  cease  to  wander  from  their  own  places  of  legal 
settlement :  and  you  are  further  called  upon  reasonably 
to  expend  the  alms,  which  you  have  hitherto  thrown 
sway  upon  such  unworthy  characters,  in  assisting  the 
sick  and  afllicted  of  your  own  neighbourhoods  re- 
spectively. So  far  as  you  approve  of  the  above,  and 
ue  able,  you  are  requested  to  further  its  intention  of 
hindering  mere  vagrancy,  and  promoting  a  truer  charity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  by 
copying,  reprinting,  or  otherwise  circulating  and  making 
it  known  among  your  friends  and  neighbours. — From 
Sussex. 

On  the  Ripening  of  Grain. — Thei ripening  of  the 
Wheat  plant  apparently  commences  at  the  root.  It 
hardens  and  dries  up  to  the  first  knot  first,  and  then  up 
to  the  second  knot,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  leaves  rising  from 
these  knots  die  away  in  succession  in  the  same  order. 
Now,  when  the  leaves  are  dead  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  stalk  hardened  and  dry,  there  seems  no  source  of 
nourishment  from  which  the  plant  can  draw,  or  to 
v/hich  it  has  access  ;  and  the  process  of  growth  seems 
confined  to  the  assimilation  or  digestion,  as  it  were,  of 
the  nourishment  still  contained  in  the  juicy  knots  and 
upper  part  of  the  straw.  All  this  takes  place  before 
the  ear  of  com  is  nearly  ripe.  Now,  I  have  heard  it 
opined  that  when  the  plant  has  once  reached  this  state, 
it  has  within  it  all  the  nourishment  which  it  ever  con- 
tains ;  that  the  whole  plant,  straw,  and  grain  is  in  this 
condition  as  valuable  as  food  for  stock,  as  the  whole 
plant,  straw  and  grain,  is  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
ripening.  That,  in  fact,  ripenmg  after  this  period  con- 
sists in  increasing  the  value  of  the  forming  grain  as 
food,  by  diminishing  to  an  equal  amount  the  value  of 
the  straw  as  food.  Now,  if  this  be  accurate,  it  would 
be  most  useful  that  it  should  be  known  ;  for,  in  many 
districts,  where  harvesting  is  late,  the  crop  might  be 
got  in  safely  earlier,  by  cutting  it  after  it  has  reached 
this  first  stage  in  the  process  of  ripening,  than  in  the 
usual  method  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  valuable  as  food 
for  cattle  :  I  allude  to  the  Oat  and  Barley  crop.  Will 
any  one  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject  ? — M.  S. 

Steam  Engi?ies. — Seeing  a  paragraph  in  your  Paper, 
in  which  "A  Subscriber,  of  West  Kent,"  asks  for  inform- 
ation on  the  best  means  of  working  a  steam-engine,  I 
can  inform  him  we  have  worked  a  3^  horse  power 
portable  steam-engine  for  the  last  two  years,  made  by 
W.  Cambridge,  "Market  Lavington,  near  Devizes  ;  and 
can  state  that  it  will  thrash  upwards  of  200  bushels  of 
V/heat  per  day,  and  can  be  worked  from  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  6  at  night,  with  4  hhd.  of  coal ;  and  that 
one  can  be  seen  at  work,  at  any  time,  within  3  or  4 
miles  of  Market  Lavington,  near  Devizes.— i/erary 
Mitchcocke,  Chitteer-Atl-Saints. 

Manure  Malting. — A  novice  desu'es  to  make  some 
remarks  anent  your  correspondent  "  Waterhouse,"  who 
purposes  constructing  a  tank  for  weeds,  &c.  The  same 
idea  has  run  in  his  head  for  years,  want  of  means 
alone  having  prevented  its  construction  ;  but  it  should 
be  managed  very  differently  from  that  proposed  by 
your  correspondent. — The  fertility  of  the  Nile  water  has 
been  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  but  none,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  plausibly  accounted  for  its  nature.  The 
impression,  I  know  not  how  engendered,  that  the  in- 
fusoriae  it  contains  are  its  fertilising  principle,  made  me 
desirous  to  construct  a  tank  for  the  production  of  these 
minute  organisms  in  watery  vegetable  extract.  A  che- 
mist in  Aberdeen  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  mode  of 
combining  azote  in  any  proportion.  This,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  theory  of  agriculture,  would  be  a  very 
important  discovery.  But  were  a  tank  containing 
the  refuse  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  about  a  farm, 
amongst  water,  exposed  to  the  sun— would  not  such  a 
decoction  soon  teem  with  life  ?  would  it  not  contain 
more  azote  than  the  substances  put  into  it  would  ac- 
count for  ?  Has  the  subject  been  examined  by  any 
chemist  ?  I  think  animal  life  would,  in  the  formation 
of  its  parts,  first  absorb  the  azote  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  water,  and  the  water  continuing  to  absorb  air,  a 
ccntmuous  source  of  azote  might  thus  be  attained,  fixed, 
and  suitable  to  be  sent  to  the  fields  in  the  shape  of  ani- 
mal matter.  Your  correspondent's  additions  of  lime, 
tar,  SiC,  would  prevent  the  end  I  suppose  to  take  place. 
Anxious  to  know  (before  going  to  the  expense  of  a  tank) 
whether  any  chemist  has  investigated  this  subject,  and 
determined  the  constitution  of  vegetable  and  animal  ex- 
tract, the  day  made,  and  its  difference  after  8  or  10 
days'  exposure  to  summer-heat,  has  caused  me  to  pen 
this,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  such  knowledge. — G.  Milne, 
Alton.  P.S.  Little  reaches  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
from  the  far  north  ;  but  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
foUowing, — "  That  speculation  is  busy   upon  Potatoes 


in  and  about  Aberdeen ;  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
one  has  laid  out  200/.,  another  400/.,  and  yesterday  a 
friend  told  me  that  he  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  party 
wishing  to  buy  his  (previously  sold  at  14s.  per  boll), 
and  to  the  question — had  he  bought  many  ?  stated  2000 
bolls.  Others  he  has  heard  of  sending  north  and 
south  to  buy  up.  More  were  planted,  but  the  crop  is 
said  to  be  deficient  ;  the  earUer,  a  failure,  has  caused 
the  others  in  the  vicinity  of  town  to  be  dug  to  supply 
the  place.  So  many  as  2000  bolls  even,  from  this 
quarter,  if  sent  away,  will  be  odd,  when  Aberdeen  more 
generally  requu'es  to  import.  The  market  price  last 
week  was  20s.  to  23s.  4d.  per  boll. 


Sioct'etiES. 

FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Flax  Improvement  Society  was 
held  at  Ballinasloe,  during  the  visit  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Society.  The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  last  year.  After  the  re- 
port had  been  read,  Charles  Beamish,  Esq.,  county  Cork, 
proceeded  to  state  some  objections  to  the  cultivation  of 
Flax,  as  being  deteriorating  to  the  soil.  He  said  : — 
"  According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  in  his '  Book  of  the  Farm,' 
p.  1036,  Flax  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  during  the 
summer  ;  and  as  to  sowing  Grass  seeds,  even  the  low 
growing  white  Clover,  amongst  Flax,  it  should  make 
no  difference  to  the  Flax  plant  whether  it  is  choked  by 
a  valuable  or  a  worthless  plant,  ^ce  both  would  equally 
be  weeds  in  reference  to  it.  Sowing  Flax  on  clean  land 
will  save  much  of  the  cost  of  weeding  (that  is,  after  a 
green  crop),  as  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  the  cleansing  of 
which  will  have  rendered  the  soil  comparatively  clean 
for  Flax.  If  Flax  be  thus  cultivated,  in  lien  of  a  Corn 
crop,  its  culture  may  be  practised  without  much  deteri- 
oration to  the  land  ;  but  if  it  be  determined  to  regard 
Flax  as  a  green  Crop,  and  cause  a  Corn  crop  to  follow 
it,  the  land  will  in  time  assuredly  feel  the  scourging 
effects  of  such  a  system,  and  oblige  its  cultivators  to 
abandon  it  altogether.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  considering  this  question,  that  to  raise  Flax  must 
bring  it  into  competition  with  white  crops,  and  not 
green  crops  ;  because  to  raise  it  as  a  green  crop  would 
be  to  deteriorate  its  quality,  by  bringing  it  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  manure  ;  and  if  it  be  raised  without 
manure  as  a  fallow  crop,  it  must  deteriorate  the  soil 
materially  ;  no  species  of  crop  being  more  scourging  to 
the  soil  than  Flax,  not  even  a  crop  of  Turnip  seed.  In 
the  harvesting  a  Flax  crop,  we  are  placed  in  this  di- 
lemma, that  either  the  quality  of  the  Flax,  or  the  seed, 
must  be  sacrificed.  The  seed  separately  will  not  pay 
the  expense  of  culture.  Seed  is  produced  from  6  to  12 
bushels  per  acre  ;  talcing  the  highest  at  1 2  bushels,  that 
is,  1^  quarter,  and  taldng  it  also  for  granted,  that  it  will 
all  be  fit  for  sowing,  and  worth  SI.  per  quarter  (the 
highest  price  given  in  1844j,  the  gross  return  would 
only  be  41,  10s.  per  acre.  The  Flax  crop  varies  in 
weight ;  of  rough  dried  fibre  (according  to  season  and 
soil)  from  3  to  i  0  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  taking  the  high 
produce,  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  dressed  Flax,  at  the  highest 
price  in  1844  of  6/.  per  ton,  the  yield  will  be  31/.,  from 
which  have  to  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  beetling, 
scutching,  and  heckling,  and  waste  and  loss  of  straw  for 
manure,  when  the  profit  will  not  exceed  8/.  per  acre  ; 
but  though  such  a  profit  would  certainly  repay  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  yet  it  presents  the  most  favourable 
view  that  can  be  taken,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
seed.  In  Ireland,  the  case,  I  believe,  will  be  the  same, 
though  much  of  the  soil  of  that  country,  being  mossy, 
is  more  favourable  "to  the  growth  of  Flax  than  that  of 
England  or  Scotland  ;  yet,  even  there,  it  will  be  found 
impracticable  to  raise  'good  Flax  and  good  seed  from 
the  same  piece  of  ground  at  the  same  time  ;  and  if  the 
seed  is  not  good  the  oU^cake  will  be  bad." 

Opinions  on  the  present  Flax  Agitation  in  Ireland, 
page  1018. — Mr.  Henderson,  the  successful  competitor 
for  Irish  Flax,  exhibited,  at  Belfast,  in  1843,  gives  his 
rotation  of  cropping  as  follows  : — 1.  Potatoes  orTurnips, 
dunged  and  limed.  2.  Winter  Wheat.  3.  iFlax. 
4.  Clover  and  Rye-grass  cut  for  hay,  being  top-dressed 
with  soot.  5.  Pasture.  6.  Pasture.  7.  Oats.  8.  Flax. 
Flax  coming  after  a  corn  crop,  as  above,  is  injurious  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil ;  and  sowing  down  Clover  with 
Flax,  after  a  white  crop,  is  as  bad  husbandry  as  can  be ; 
and  were  it  practised  on  land  which  had  grown  Clover 
for  a  long  time.  Clover  would  soon  cease  to  grow.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  culture  of  Clover  is  but  of  recent 
introduction,  it  may  grow  well  for  some  time  under  any 
treatment ;  but  the  Irish  farmer  should  beware  of  the 
nature  of  this  plant,  and  rule  his  practice  by  our  expe- 
rience, which  would  warn  him  against  putting  so  useful 
a  plant  to  the  trial  here  recomnlended.  Fla.x  will,  no 
doubt,  gi-ow  of  finer  quality,  after  a  white  crop,  on  land 
in  good  condition,  or  on  soil  naturally  fertile  ;  as  on 
such  soils  it  would  be  coarse,  and  apt  to  branch,  if  grown 
after  a  manuring  ;  and  if  the  main  object  of  the  Irish 
farmer  is  to  desire  to  grow  Flax  of  the  finest  quality,  it 
would  be  better  to  acquaint  him  at  once  of  the  deterio- 
rating effect  of  Flax  thus  cultivated,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  than  to  encourage  him  to  make  the  other 
crops  he  raises  subservient  to  Flax,  and  to  inculcate  in 
him  a  wrong  opinion.  There  seems  another  wrong 
opinion  abroad  in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  Flax,  that  that 
really  valuable  plant  is  neglected  in  its  culture  ;  and 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  neglect  of  the  Irish  farmer,  he 
would  be  much  wealthier  than  he  is.  He  should  be 
distinctly  assured  that,  in  making  money  in  cultivating 
Flax,  he  must  do  it  either  at  the  sacrifice  of  corn  or 
deterioration  of  soil ;  for  both  com  and  soil  he  cannot 
continue  to  have,  in  perfection,  along  with  fine  Flax. 


Albert  D.  Thaer,  who  conducted  a  large  experimental 
agricultural  academical  establishment  under  the  Prussian 
Government,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  from  1804 
to  1 828, says, in  his  "Principlesof  Agriculture,"  page 537, 
"  Flax  must  not  be  grown  again,  till  after  a  'considerable 
interval,  on  land  which  has  once  borne  it.  It  is  thought 
that  a  space  of  at  least  nine  years  ought  to  intervene 
between  two  crops  of  this  plant,  even  in  countries  where 
the  soil  appears  best  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  and 
where  that  cultivation  is  most  successfully  carried  on, 
as,  for  example,  in  Belgium."  After  Mr.  Beamish  had 
ended  his  speech,  which  appeared  to  excite  universal  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  experienced  Flax-growers  of  the 
north,  Mr.  Macartney  stepped  forward  on  the  court- 
table,  and  said  that,  whatever  conclusions  Mr.  Stephens 
might  have  arrived  at  in  any  theoretical  invesf'gation, 
it  was  a  fact  which  they  (the  Flax-growers  of  the  north 
of  Ireland)  had  proved  by  more  than  30  years'  expe- 
rience, that  Flax' was  not  a  deteriorating  crop  when 
properly  cultivated  and  handled. — The  Secretary  having 
called  upon  G.  T.  Reilly,  Esq.,  to  get  upon  the  table,  he 
rose  and  said,  "  My  lord,  the  secretary  has  requested 
me  to  get  upon  the  court-table,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
my  proper  position  in  the  advocate's  seat ;  for  I  am  an 
earnest  advocate  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  the 
Flax  crop."  After  having  aptly  criticised  Mr.  Beamish's 
remarks  as  being  an  indictment  against  the  Flax  crop, 
for  having  done  serious  injury  to  some  land  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  present  would 
be  willing  to  listen  to  every  exculpatory  evidence  in  its 
behalf.  He  (Mr.  Reilly)  replied  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Macartney,  that  ,he  would  caution  gentle- 
men-farmers from  engaging  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
cultivation  of  Flax,  unless  for  the  humane  consideration 
of  giving  employment  to  the  labourer. — Mr.  Walker, 
an  extensive  county  Down  farmer,  and  who  annually 
cultivates  from  40  to  60"'acres  of  Flax,  came  forward, 
at  the  request  of  the  noble  chairman,  to  state  the  result 
of  his  practice.  He  (Mr.  Walker)  said  that,  after  many 
years  experience  of  Flax  cultivation,  he  found  there  was  a 
profit  on  an  average  crop,  of  from  152.  to  20/.  [average?] 
annually,  per  acre,  after  payment  of  all  expenses.  The 
rotation  he  would  recommend  from  practice  was,  a  five- 
course  shift ;  the  Flax  to  be  sown  in  every  alternate 
rotation ;  some  other  crop  to  be  taken  dm-ing  the  inter- 
mediate one ;  and  on  no  account  should  Flax  be  sown 
at  shorter  intervals  than  seven  years.  He  found 
that  Flax  did  not  deteriorate  the  soil  for  producing 
any  other  description  of  crop  :  although,  when  sown 
too  closely  in  succession,  the  Flax  crop  itself  was 
not  so  good  as  when  sown  according  to  the  rota- 
tion he  had  stated.  In  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  Sb  Percy  Nugent,  he '  (Mr. "  Walker)  said  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  Flax,  next  the  root,  was  injured 
by  the  Clover  ;  but  he  also  found  that  the  Clover  was 
materially  benefited  by  being  grown  with  a  Flax  crop. 
It  was  a  crop  which  gave  more  employment  to  the  la- 
bourer than  any  other,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
labourers'  services  were  little  required,  as  a  large 
farmer  could  have  his  Flax  pulled  and  otherwise 
treated,  before  the  harvest  operations  commenced  ;  it 
was  thus  a  very  convenient  crop  for  an  extensive 
farmer. — Sir  Percy  Nugent  then  observed,  that  the 
opinion  in  Westmeath  was,  that  the  fibre  of  the  Flax 
was  injured  by  allowing  the  seed  to  become  ripe  for 
nse.  Mr.  Walker  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  general 
custom  was  to  allow  the  Flax  to  stand  too  long.  He 
conceived  that  it  should  be  pulled  before  becoming  "dead 
ripe,"  otherwise,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  would  be  dete- 
riorated. In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  time  that 
Flax  should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground,  Mr. 
Walker  stated  that  it  depended  greatly  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  but  from  eight  to  ten  days  were  generally 
required.  The  ground  best  suited  for  spreading  it  on 
was  a  newly-mown  meadow,  and  that,  if  thinly  spread, 
it  did  not  require  to  be  turned. — Mr.  Hazlett,  agricul- 
turist to  the  Flax  Improvement  Society,  was  next  called 
upon  by  the  Secretary  to  detail  some'of  the  modes  prac- 
tised in  the  growing  and  handling  of  Flax.  Mr.  Haz- 
lett stated  that  the  soil  best  suited  for  growing  Flax 
was  a  strong  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  He  stated  that 
the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Fla.x  when  pulled  green, 
and  when  allowed  to  become  ripe,  was  4/.  per  acre.  The 
produce  of  an  acre  if  pulled  green  would  realize  20/., 
whereas,  when  allowed  to  become  ripe,  it  was  worth 
only  16Z. ;  but  the  green  bolls  were  only  worth  3/.  per 
acre,  while  the  ripe  ones  amounted  to  4  barrels,  which, 
at  21.  each,  would  be  worth  8/.  per  acre,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  1/.  in  favour  of  the  ripened  Flax. — Mr, 
M'Ai'thur,  Randalstown,  stated  that  the  depth  to  which 
the  root  of  the  Flax  plant  descended  in  search  of  food 
being  from  2  to  3^  feet,  he  considered  that  Flax  was 
not  an  exhausting  crop  to  the  surface  soil,  as  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  its  inorganic  food  was  draisTi  from 
the  subsoil — the  surface  being  thus  comparatively  at 
rest. — Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 


LIVERPOOL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Report  of  the  Inspectoks  of  Farms  and  Crops. — 
"  Having  laid  before  the  committee  and  other  membei-s 
a  particular  account  of  the  fai'ms  and  crops,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  draining  and  other  improvements  in- 
spected by  us  during  the  past  year,  it  now  becomes  our 
duty  to  make  a  few  general  remarks.  In  the  first  place 
we  would  notice  the  best  cultivated  farms.  Richard 
Willis,  Esq.,  of  Halsnead,  to  whom  has  been  awarded 
the  medal,  is  the  owner  and  occupier  of  a  farm  and 
park  of  500  acres.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  brown  sandy 
loam,  which  is  cultivated  as  follows — viz.,  220  acres 
pasture,  146  mown,  47  Wheat  after  Potatoes  and  Tur- 
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nips,  -5  Oats,  6  Vetches  for  stall  feeding,  41  Potatoes, 
and  15  Turnips.  The  farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  crops  abundant.  The  green  crops 
were  perfectly  free  from  wee<is,  and  were  looking  better, 
at  the  time  of  our  inspection  in  August,  than  any  we 
have  seen  this  year.  The  whole  reiiects  great  credit 
nT)on  Mr.  Grev,  the  manager.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  beautiful  Whitethorn  hedges  upon  this  estate, 
which  are  kept  in  the  greatest  order.  Jlr.  Henry 
Cla^•ton,  of  Speke,  who  has  obtained  the  Societj-'s  prize 
of  io; ,  occupies  a  farm  of  163  acres,  under  Richard 
Watt,  Esq.  The  soU  is  chiefly  a  light,  sandy  loam. 
\bout  11}  acres  of  this  farm  are  in  pasture,  84i  mown, 
ISi  Wheat,  6  Oats,  ISJ  Barley,  4  Rye  and  Vetches  for 
sta1l-feedin£'  last  spring  (.afterwards  planted  with 
Potatoes  Mid  Turnips'),  13^  Potatoes,  2*  Turnips, 
and  3-  orchards,  gardens,  and  occupation  roads. 
The  crops  on  this  farm  were  all  good  and  clean  ;  the 
hed'^s,  sates,  and  homestead  were  in  the  best  possible 
order,  and  the  general  state  of  management  of  a  superior 
kind.     The  tenant  has  made  great  improvements  upon 


prevailing.  The  application  of  guano  has  been  very 
general  this  year,  and  has  been  successfully  applied  for 
nearly  all  descriptions  of  crops.  Whilst  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
another  light  manure,  invented  by  Professor  Liebig, 
and  prepared  by  ilessrs.  Muspratt  and  Co.,  of  this 
town,  which,  if  it  realises  the  expectations  of  the  inven- 
tor, will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  other  stock  of 
fertilisers.  "  William  Longton, 
«  October  1,  1845^ He.nry  White." 

l^cbittos. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland    and   Jgrictillural   Society    of    Scotland. 
No.  10.     (New  Series.)     October,  1345. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  present  is  a  very  interesting  Number.     We  h.ave 
taken  the   liberty  of  extracting  some   of  its  most   in- 
structive paragraphs,  which  shall  appear  at  intervals  in 
another  section  of  the  Paper.     At  present  we  have  to 

letter  by  Professor 


■^uv..     *— o i  .        beg  the.  attention  of  readers  to 

the  farm  by  draining,  by  filling  up  of  unnecessary  pits,  I  Johnstone,  on  the  Agriculture  of  Wigtonshire,  in  which 
and  by  soughing  of  deep  ditches.  The  present  stock  |  gome  topics  of  consfderable  importance  are  discussed, 
consists  of  8  horses,  16  milch  cows,  1  bull.  4  heifers,  I  x  considerable  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a  description 


11  pigs  (bnt  usually  feeds  20  annually),  and  3  rearing 
calves.  The  manure  made  from  these  is  estimated  at 
250  tons  ;  in  addition  to  which,  600  tons  of  night-soil, 
and  about  200  tons  of  horse  and  cow-dimg,  are  pur- 
chased by  the  tenant,  annually,  from  Liverpool. — Jlr. 
G.  Halsa'U,  of  Halewood,  to  whom  has  been  awarded  the 
prize  of  5/.,  occupies  a  f.-irm  of  106  acres  under  the  Earl 
of  Derbv.  The  soil  is  all  a  stiff  clayey  loam,  on  clay. 
The  farm  is  not  at  present  under  a  regular  rotation  of 
cropping,  as  the  improvements  which  are  going  on  pre- 
vent it, "  These  improvements  consist  of  draining  on  the 
parallel  system,  with  tiles  and  slate  soles,  the  drains 
being  5  yards  apart ;  eradication  of  old  hedges,  by 
■which  a  number  of  fields  are  thrown  together,  and  new 


of  the  soil  of  the  district,  and  its  relation  to  the  climate, 
on  which,  of  course,  its  agricultural  ch.iracter  depends, 
and  on  this  subject  we  extract  the  following  passages  : — 
"  The  real  meaning  and  value  of  this  word 
climate  is  much  elucidated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  the  district.  From  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  there  stretches  a  broad  zone  of  slate  rocks,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  similar  obstacles  to  agricul- 
tural'improvement  exist,  and  a  similar  stationary  or 
slowly  advancing  husbandry.  But  if  in  the  midst  of  this 
broad  tract  of  country  a  patch  of  limestone,  or  trap,  or 
of  old  red  sandstone  appears,  all  at  once  the  difficulties 
of  climate  appear  to  vanish,  and  heaven  and  earth  seem 
to  conspire  in  rewarding  the  diligent  cultivator  of  the 


fields  afterwards  formed  of  more  convenient  shapes  and  |  soU.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  rock,  therefore,  on  which 
sizes  ;  new  Whitethorn  hedges  planted,  waste  from  the  |  the  soils  rest,  and  by  the  decay  of  which  they  have  gene- 
road-sides  inclosed,  and  useless  ponds  and  pits  filled  np,  [  rally  been  formed,  that  has  created,  as  it  were,  the  cli- 
and  made  into  good  land.  The  tenant  is  assisted  in  ,  mate  of  the  spot — has  caused  the  production  of  its  bogs 
these  improvements  by  his  landlord,  and  we  need  1  — has  subjected  its  crops  to  mildew — and  has  made  its 
scarcely  say  the  work  is  all  well  done.     The  length  of !  harvests  scanty  and  uncertain.    The  physical  conforma- 


fences  and  ditches  which  have  been  done  away  with 
since  the  improvements  first  commenced,  is  3474  yards, 
and  the  land  gained  by  these  .and  the  filling  up  of  pits, 
&C.,  is  upwards  of  4^  acres.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  of  his  lordship's  farms  which  are  thus  being 
remodelled  and  improved.  We  think  it  a  worthy  pat- 
tern, and  if  followed  by  others,  as  it  has  already  been  to 
Eome  extent  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton  and 
Mr.  Blackburn,  a  mightj-  change  will  be  effected  in  the 


tion  of  a  country,  its  latitude  and  its  height  above  the 
sea,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  influences,  and  so 
far  as  climate  is  dependant  upon  these  circumstances  it 
is  unalterable.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  climate  in 
so  far  as  it  is  dependant  upon  the  nature  of  the  soils, 
and  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  These  are  to  a 
certain  extent  subject  to  the  dominion  of  man,  and  it  is 
in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  they 
present,  that  human  energy  and  perseverance  are  likely 


appearance  of  a  district  which  has  hitherto  partaken  far  i  to  struggle  with  success.  But  where  these  difficulties 
1  r., — t i — .- j-j_-ij T~,_-:_  '  exist  man  is  long  in  settling.  The  easier  ways  to  com- 
fort are  chosen  first,  the  more  favoured  spots  are  culti- 
vated, where  a  smaller  outlay  of  labour  and  capital  com- 
mand a  quicker  and  more  sure  return.  Pioneei-s  pene- 
trate, and  more  daring  men  here  and  tliere  settle  them- 
selves in  cold  and  unfriendly  places,  and  their  posterity 
subdue  it  to  the  plough;  but  it  is  long  before  capital  and 
skill,  and  men  armed  with  the  resources  of  higher 
knowledge,  find  their  way  among  them,  and  show  that 
the  natural  difficulties  which  the  region  presents  may 
be  removed  by  human  exertion  perseveringly  and  sys- 
tematically applied.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  slate 
country  of  this  p.art  of  Scotland." 

The  rocks  and  subsoils  of  Wigtonshire,  appear  to 
cont,-uu  but  little  lime,  the  soils  accordingly  are  also 
deficient  in  this  important  mineral  ingredient,  and  the 
following  history  of  its  artificial  application  illustrates 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  influence  which  increased 
facilities  of  internal  and  external  communication  have 
upon  the  progress  of  improvement. 

"  For  want  of  native  lime,  much  of  the  improvable 
land  must  have  long  lain  in  a  state  of  comparative 
tmproductiveness.     The  introduction  of  sea-borne  lime 


too  much  of  the  character  of  a  wooded  wilderness.  Drain- 
ing and  subsoil  ploughing  continue  on  the  increase.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  latter  have  been  very  percepti- 
ble in  the  crops  of  the  successful  competitor,  Jlr. 
Kobert  Birch,  of  Netherton,  a  tenant  to  the  Earl 
of  Sefton.  His  lordship,  in  order  to  promote  the 
improvement,  has  provided  three  subsoil  ploughs  for  the 
use  of  his  tenants.  Marling  of  land  is  still  extensively 
practised,  and  with  great  advantage,  especially  on  poor 
or  exhausted  sandy  soils.  It  is  now  more  frequently 
applied  upon  land  in  a  state  of  fallow  than  formerly  ; 
but  some  of  the  old  Cheshire  farmers  object  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  contend  that  it  ought  to  he  applied  on  Grass, 
half  a  year  or  a  year  before  breaking  up.  The  marl  of 
the  successful  competitor,  llr.  Wilson,  of  Norton,  was 
chiefly  applied  to  arable  land,  in  last  winter  and  spring, 
and  was  well  fallen  and  harrowed,  before  being  ploughed 
under.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marling,  in  this 
instance,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  It  is  grati- 
fj-ing  to  remark,  that  for  the  new  prize  offered  for  the 
eradication  of  hedges  there  have  been  four  claimants. 
The  committee  awarded  the  prize  to  Jlr.  John  Birch,  of 
Orrell  (tenant  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton),  and  recommended 


that  an  extra  prize  of  the  same  amoimt  should  be  given  ,  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Cumberland,  from  the  Isle  of 


to  Mr.  Rose,  of  Halegate  (tenant  to  ilr.  Blackburne), 
as  he  bad.  during  the  last  year,  eradicated  1670  yards  of 
old  hedges  (half  filled  with  stunted  Oaks  and  other 
timber),  upon  a  farm  of  232  acres  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  improvement  more  complete,  he  had  filled  up 
21  pits.  Fifteen  fields  were,  by  this  improvement, 
made  into  six.  The  ditches  were  aU  drained  with  stone 
and  tile,  and  fiUed  np,  and  the  land  gained  by  hedges 
and  ditches  (which  averaged  six  yards  in  width),  and  by 
filled-np  pits,  would  not  be  less  than  three  acres. 
We  wiU  now  give  our  opinion  as  correctly  as  we 
can  from  the  means  we  have  had  of  judging  of  the  state 
of  the  crops  in  the  district.  Hay  Grass  has  been  un- 
Tisoally  abundant,  hut  the  second  crop  of  Clover  has 
[been  very  light.  As  to  the  Wheat,  we  beUeve  it  will 
be  under  what  is  usually  considered  an  average  crop. 
I  The  straw  has  certainly  been  abundant,  but  the  jield  is 
perhaps  worse  than  we  ever  knew  it.  This  is  attri- 
buted by  us  to  the  very  wet  and  windy  weather  which 
prevailed  just  at  the  time  it  was  in  blossom.  Barley 
and  Oats  have  genertiUy  been  good,  and  although  they 
were  much  laid  we  anticipate  a  full  average  yield.  The 
growth  of  Beans  appears  much  on  the  increase,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  substituted  by 
many  farmers  for  Potatoes,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  late  years  in  the  latter  crop.  The  crop  is  unusually 
good,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  We  would  recommend  that  they 
should  always  be  sown  in  drills,  as  it  appears  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  land  clean  when  sown  broadcast. 
Potatoes  showed  well  for  a  good  crop  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful at  present  what  will  be  the  result,  as  the  rot  is  again 


M.-in,  and  from  Ireland,  first  superseded  the  use  of  the 
sea  shells  and  of  the  bog  m.arl  in  many  localities  where 
they  had  previously  been  employed.  Its  next  effect 
was  to  improve  and  bring  into  arable  culture  many 
tracts  of  lands  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  which  the  possession  of  lime  enabled  the 
holders  readily  to  reclaim.  After  lime  had  thus  been 
introduced  into  the  district,  and  its  usefulness  ascer- 
tained, the  money  value  of  good  roads  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced. The  farmer  could  afford  to  cai't  his  lime  a 
certain  number  of  miles  inland  where  roads  existed — 
where  there  were  no  roads  there  were  no  means  of 
cheap  conveyance,  and  therefore  his  land,  though  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  harbour,  lay  unimproved.  In  this 
state  of  things  some  enterprising  landlords  began  to 
make  roads  for  their  tenantry  upon  their  own  estates, 
and  what  may  still  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
was  then  generally  observable  in  the  counties  of  Wigton 
and  Kirkcudbright.  Where  the  new  road  ceased,  im- 
provement stopped,  and  where  faeiUties  for  easy  trans- 
port were  altogether  wanting,  moors  and  stony  heaths, 
and  marsh  or  bog  prevailed.  The  whole  of  this  penin- 
sula is  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
coast,  so  that  if  proper  means  be  taken,  its  agriculture 
need  never  languish  for  want  of  what  the  sea  can  bring 
to  it." 

"  Another  circumstance  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  in 
connexion  with  the  agricidture  of  this  district,  is  the 
influence  which  steam  navigation  has  exercised  in 
gradually  altering  the  long-est.ablished  system  of  rural 
husbandly.  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  young  stock 
was,  and   still  is,  the   principal   means  by  which  the 


majority  of  slate-soil  farmers  pay  their  rents.  Tho 
young  animals  used  to  be  merely  kept  alive  during  the 
winter  months.  At  two  or  three  years  old,  they  ara 
sold  to  the  drovers,  who  dispose  of  them  in  districts 
where  richer  pastures  afford  a  more  fattening  food.  It 
was  during  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  system  that 
that  the  late  S'u'  William  .Maxwell  attempted  in  vain  to 
introduce  the  Turnip  husbandry.  The  premium  he 
offered  called  forth  no  competitors  for  several  ye.ar3, 
and  was  at  .ast  given  to  a  cottager  who  had  cultivated 
a  few  Turnips  in  the  corner  of  his  garden.  Where 
Turnips  could  not  be  profitably  used,  no  premiums 
could  force  the  cultiv.ition  of  them.  The  only  animal 
on  which  the  art  of  fattening  was  tried  thirty  years 
ago  was  the  Martinmas  cow,  intended  for  the  winter 
siidting-tub.  But  steam  navigation  has  effected  whaS 
premiums  failed  to  do.  It  has  made  the  use  of  Turnips 
profitable  ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  caused  the  growth 
of  them  to  spread  amazingly.  Liverpool  is  now  an 
■accessible  market  for  fat  cattle  ;  and  hence,  instead  of 
selling  off  all  their  stock  in  the  lean  state,  many  farmers 
now  raise  Turnips,  and  fatten  them  off  upon  their  own 
land.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  how  many  other  improve- 
ments in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  this  growing  of  roots  to  be  consumed  on  the 
farm  is  the  necessary  parent  and  precursor.*  It  baa 
already  produced  marked  effects  both  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farms  and  upon  the  comfort  of  the  farmers." 
Another  subject  to  which  Professor  Johnstone  al- 
ludes in  this  letter  is,  the  manufacture  of  Potato  starch, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  Bay 
of  Wigton,  and  this  is  the  more  interesting  at  present 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  this  year 
placed  in  reference  to  the  Potato  crop.  With  a  few  ex- 
tracts on  this  subject  we  shall  conclude. 

"  You  know  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
the  raising  of  Potatoes  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
farming,  and  that  this  arises  in  part  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  great  weight  of  this  crop  excludes  the 
distant  producer  of  it  from  entering  into  successful  com- 
petition with  the  suburban  farmers.  Hence,  where 
good  Potato  lauds  occur,  and  good  crops  are,  or  can  be, 
easily  raised,  at  a  distance  from  markets,  the  tenant  is 
prevented,  by  the  cost  of  transport,  from  availing  him- 
self, in  the  greatest  degree,  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
his  soil.  It  is  therefore  of  consequence  in  such  locali- 
ties to  discover  a-  mode  of  manufacturing  the  Potato 
into  some  other  commodity  of  easier  transport,  and,  if 
possible,  of  as  ready  a  sale.  In  the  north  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  attach  a  distillery  to  a 
large  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  the  Potato 
crop,  by  converting  it  into  brandy.  In  our  country  the 
farmer  cannot  adopt  this  method,  but  he  can  convert 
his  Potatoes  into  farina  or  Potato  flour.  Into  this  ma- 
nufacture great  improvements  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  farina  is  converted  into  British  tapioca, 
into  sjTup,  and  other  articles,  which  find  a  more  or  le^s 
ready  market.  The  waste  fibre  of  the  Potato,  whielv 
formerly  was  considered  fit  only  for  manure,  is  now 
converted  into  a  wholesome  nourishment  for  cattle,  and 
even  the  washings  of  the  starch,  where  skill  and  eco- 
nomy preside  over  the  process,  are  collected  and  em- 
ployed as  a  manure.  You  recollect  the  fact  mentioned 
to  us  by  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Binning  Home,  that 
these  washings,  when  allowed  to  run  into  the  Potato 
drills,  had  given,  near  Stirling,  a  larger  crop  of  Pota- 
toes than  was  yielded  by  other  parts  of  the  same  field, 
to  which  guano  and  farm-yard  manure  had  been  applied."' 
"  In  Germany,  a  method  has  lately  been  introduced 
of  making  flour  from  Potatoes,  which  has  not,  I  believe^ 
been  tried  in  this  country,  but  which  is  recommended 
as  giving  a  better,  a  more  palatable,  and  a  more  abun- 
dant article  of  nourishment  th.an  the  common  process  of 
preparing  Potato  starch.  This  method  consists  in  wash- 
ing the  Potatoes,  cutting  them  into  slices,  as  we  do  Tur- 
nips, steeping  these  sUces  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  (oU  of  vitriol)^ 
drawing  off  the  acid  water,  washing  them  several  times 
with  pure  water,  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and  then  grind- 
ing them  in  a  common  corn-mill.  The  flour  thus  ob- 
tained is  pure  white,  and  the  refuse  siftings  or  bran 
seldom  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried 
Potatoes.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  this  process  extracts 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  Potato,  with  certain  other 
substances  which  would  give  the  flour  an  unpleasiint 
taste.  This  flour  will  not  make  good  bread  if  used 
alone — it  requires  to  be  mi.xed  with  from  one-half  to- 
one- tliird  of  ^Tieaten  flour." 

But  the  following  is  the  most  interesting  piece  of  in- 
formation that  we  have  met  with  on  this  subject.  It 
refers  to  the  most  economical  method  of  using  the- 
Potato  crop  as  food  for  cattle  : — 

"  As  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  Potatoes, 
I  may  as  well  describe  to  you  a  method  which  has 
Lately  been  recommended  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  for 
making  the  Potato  more  available  and  more  profitable 
in  feeding  cattle  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  Potato-starch  can  be  readily 
converted  into  Grape-sugar,  and  that  the  syrup  ob- 
tained from  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture- 
of  brandy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  best 
brandy  which  comes  from  France.  In  the  mora 
northern  of  the  French  wine-growing  provinces  it  is 
also  mixed  with  the  less  sweet  varieties  of  Grape-juice, 
so  as  to  give  an  additional  strength  .and  richness  to  the 
wine.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Potato-starch 
is  converted  into  Grape-sugar  is  to  mix  it  with  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  ground  malt  diffused  in  water, 
-  You  will  find  this  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  io 
tlie  number  of  the  North  British  Review  published  in  August  of 
this  year. 
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and  to  keep  tbe  mixture  for  some  hours  at  a  moderate 
temperature.  The  starch  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes sweet  from  its  conversion  into  Grape-sugar. 
This  is  the  method  wliich  M.  Boggild,  of  Copenhagen, 
proposes  to  apply  to  the  whole  Potato,  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  a  soluble  state,  to  make  it  more  easy  of  digestion, 
and  thus  to  increase  its  feeding  properties.  He  washes 
his  Potatoes  well,  steams  them  thoroughly,  and  then, 
without  allowing  them  to  cool,  he  cuts  them  in  a  cylin- 
der furnished  internally  with  revolving  knives,  or 
crushes  them  in  a  mill,  and  mixes  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  3  lbs.  of  ground  malt  to  every 
100  lbs.  of  tbe  raw  Potatoes.  This  mixture  is  kept  in 
motion,  and  at  a  temperature  of  ;1-10"  to  liJO*' F.,  for 
from  one  to  five  hours,  when  tlie  thick  gruel  has 
acquired  a  sweet  taste  and  is  ready  for  use.  Given  in 
this  state,  the  results  of  experimental  trials  are  said 
to  be — 

"  1.  That  it  is  a  richer  and  better  food  for  milk  cows 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  a  raw  state. 

"  2.  That  it  is  excellent  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  for  winter  food  :  that  it  goes  nmch  farther  than 
Potatoes  when  merely  steamed  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
economically  mixed  up  with  chopped  hay  and  straw. 

*'  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Christi- 
ania  by  the  Royal  Society  for  Promoting  tbe  Improve- 
ment of  Norway,  m  which  this  method  is  strongly  re- 
commended ;  also  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated 
29th  April,  1815,  in  which  my  correspondent  writes  as 
follows  : — '  This  invention  has  been  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated and  applied  in  my  native  country  (Norway) 
and  in  Denmark,  and  the  great  advantages  with  which 
stall-feeding  may  be  introduced,  at  considerably  less 
expense  than  formerly,  render  it  suited  to  general  pro- 
mulgation.'— 'The  method  has  more  and  more  gained 
adherents,  and  further  comparative  experiments,  made 
by  scientific  and  experienced  persons,  have  proved  its 
superiority.  Thus  one  of  these  experiments  establishes 
that  an  increase  of  li  lbs  of  flesh  is  obtained  from  25 
lbs.  of  Potatoes— that  the  feeding  of  horses  with  this 
mash  is  found  to  be  applicable  and  cheap,  and  they  all 
confirm  that  Potatoes  used  in  this  manner  as  food  am- 
ply afford  double  the  nutritive  powers  compared  to  the 
food  formerly  used.'  I  cannot  here  state  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  there  is  really  something  worthy  of 
attention  in  the  alleged  superior  feeding  qualities  of  the 
Potato  given  in  this  state  ;  but  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend yon  to  make  experiments  upon  this  subject.  If 
the  Potato  can  in  this  way  be  converted  into  a  larger 
quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  than  hitherto,  another 
outlet  will  be  provided  for  the  Potato  crop,  which  may, 
perhaps,  prove  more  profitable  even  than  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  into  flour." 


Miscellaneous. 

P»tat0  and  Turnip  Epidemic. — To  add  to  the terri- 
iB  disaster  which  seems  to  threatens  winter  of  severe 
suffering  and  famine  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country,  a  similar  disease  has  broken  out  in  the  Turnip 
crop.  A  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk, 
called  at  our  ofiice  the  other  day,  with  a  box  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  giving  unmistakable  evidence,  from  the  odour 
they  exhaled,  that  they  were  in  an  active  stage  of  de- 
composition. The  disease  in  the  Turnip,  unlike  that  of 
the  Potato,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  core.  The 
whole  of  the  Internal  structure  of  the  bulb  seems  to  be 
discoloured  and  disorganised,  while  the  tops  and  outer 
part  are  perfectly  healthy.  Nothing  can  be  discovered 
from  an  external  examination,  and  it  is  only  when  cut 
up  that  the  mischief  can  be  perceived.  The  gentleman 
above  alluded  to,  came  up  specially  to  Dublin  in  order 
to  get  information  regarding  this  dreadful  scourge, 
which,  at  present,  threatens  to  sweep  our  green  crops 
completely  away.  He  says  that  within  a  circle  of  five 
miles  around  Dundalk  every  Turnip  field  is  in  a  state 
of  disease  ;  and  further  states  it  as  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  Tm-nips  growing  in 
these  fields,  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  gone.  They 
have  been  grown  on  difi'erent  kinds  of  manure,  farm- 
yard, guano,  bones,  and  guano  and  ashes  ;  all  are  dis- 
eased without  exception ;  those  grown  on  farm-yard  and 
manure  most  so. — Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette.  [We 
havea  10-acre field  of  SwedishTurnipsafi'ectedjustthus: 
other  fields,  however,  appear  uninjured.] 

Guano  in  the  St.  Lawrence. — Feeling,  as  I  do,  the 
most  sincere  gratification  in  everything  which  may  con- 
duce to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  my  own  country,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  communicating  a  piece  of  information,  which  I 
received  not  long  since  from  a  gentleman  from  New 
York,  of  the  highest  respectability.  An  enterprising 
young  man,  in  passing  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
discovered  an  island  greatly  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  and 
upon  it  a  large  deposit  of  then:  excrements.  He  made 
provision  to  return,  and  then  visited  the  neighbouring 
shore  on  the  main-land,  which  was  very  much  fre- 
quented by  countless  multitudes  of  the  sea-fowl,  but 
very  difficult  of  approach,  on  account  of  the  rocky  cha- 
racter of  the  coast  and  the  breakers  in  the  neii»hbour- 
hood.  Upon  getting  access  to  it,  however,  lie  disco- 
vered an  immense  amount,  and  wliat  he  terms  an  in- 
exhaustible supply,  of  guano.  He  brought  home  a  con- 
siderable cargo  for  the  small  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  ■ 
but,  from  distrust  of  its  character,  or  the  common  tricks 
of  trade,  the  price  o2"ered  for  it  in  New  York  was  so 
low  that  he  refused  to  dispose  of  it.  .Some  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  purchased  by  a  friend  of  the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  the  information,  and  this  friend  is  well  known 
to  me  as  a  man  of  high  character  ;  and  he  applied  it 
side  by  side  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  with'the  Peru- 


vian  and  Ichaboe  guano.  The  gentleman  who  gave  me 
this  information,  and  whose  name  and  address  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  you,  assures  me  that  he  saw  the  crops 
growing  to  which  this  guano  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  applied,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  guano  was 
decidedly  superior  to  that  either  of  the  Peruvian  or 
Ichaboe.  He  gave  me  this  information  some  months 
since,  and  then  went  to  Paris.  Sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  authenticity  in  such  a  case  as  this,  I 
waited  his  return,  and  having  seen  him  again,  he  con- 
^r^;3  bis  former  statement  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 
Having  uone,and  never  intending  to  have  any  personal  in- 
terest in  any  trading  or  mercantile  speculation  whatever, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  this  information  to  the 
public,  which,  if  well  founded,  must  be  of  immense  mo- 
ment to  British  agriculture.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
gentleman  who  gave  me  this  intelligence,  from  his  long- 
established  character  and  connexions,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
incapable  of  making  any  intentional  misstatement ;  and 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  refers  as  having  made  the 
experiment,  the  progress  of  which  he  witnessed,  stands 
equally  high.  I  know  very  well  the  general  impression 
of  the  eOicacy  of  guano,  as  found  in  tropical  climates,  is 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  rain  in  those  countries. 
Professor  Liebig,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Great  Britain,  says  that  "  It  is  known  that  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  the  excrements  on  the 
African  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili  depend 
upon  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  those  countries.  The  best 
sorts  of  guano  contain  in  fact,  more  than  one-half  of 
their  weight  of  soluble  salts,  which  if  exposed  to  the  rain 
are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, a  heap  of  salt."  This  may  be  so,  and  undoubt- 
edly much  of  this  manure  must  he  washed  away  by  the 
rain ;  for  the  tropical  regions  are  not  without  their 
rainy  season,  when  the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents  of 
which  we  in  temperate  latitudes  have  little  conception. 
Butii\the  cold  climate  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  the 
northern  seas  frequented  by  these  sea-fowl,  these  depo- 
sits must  for  several  months  in  the  year  be  locked  up  by 
an  inexorable  frost  and  banks  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
may  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  a  secure  protection 
against  waste.  At  any  rate,  in  this  case,  the  fact  is  all 
that  is  of  importance  ;  and  that  being  determined,  we 
can  then  at  our  leisure  adapt  the  theory  to  the  occasion. 
■ — Henri/  Colman,  56,  Charing-cross,  London,  S'-pt.  24, 
1845  ;  in  the  Mark  Lans  Express. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Best  Crop  after  Grass — L  S  S — If  the  fei'tUity  of  your  farm 
is  to  be  sci/-supported,  your  first  crop  should  be  consumed 
upon  the  hind.  It  should  be  half  corn,  Oats  for  instance, 
and  half-green  crop,  as  Swedish  Turnips.  If,  however,  you 
are  going  to  try  and  keep  up  its  fertility  artificially,  you  may 
as  well  have  half  of  it  to  Potatoes,  and  half  to  Beans. 

Draining  Tiles — A  Sub — Inch-bore  draining  pipes  may  be  had 
for  125.  a  thousand.  "We  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  fac- 
tory of  them  in  Kent. 

Flemish  Ageiccltdre — A  Siih — A  Report  on  the  Agriculture 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Flanders,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Radcliif, 
London,  1819.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rham  has  ^\Titten  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  ' '  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society." 

GroLn  or  Pleasure — J  IF  should  sow  it,  20  lbs.  per  acre,  some 
time  in  May  on  any  light  sandy  soil. 

Kohl  Rabi — C  M F — It  is  food  either  for  man  or  beast. 

Manqre  Tanks — MB — You  must  make  them  in  every  respect 
water-tight,  if,  as  you  say,  your  land  is  loose  and  full  of 
springs.  This  is  to  be  done  by  paving  the  clay  bottom,  filling 
the  joints  with  Roman  cement;  and  the  waUs  must  also  be 
carefully  built  of  the  same  cement  used  throughout,  and  they 
may  be  puddled  behind  also.  The  whole  of  the  work,  paving 
and  all,  should  be  done  with  bricks. 

Potatoes — J?cu.  F.  Hewson — We  ai-e  planting  ours  now,  about  G 
inches  deep  in  a  loose  light  soil,  covered  slightly  with  earth, 
then  with  a  little  sti-awy  dung,  and  lastly  with  the  rest  of  the 

earth. MB  —  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  wash  Potatoes 

before  storing  them  away,  unless  they  are  dried  again.  Use 
a  knife  or  the  thumb-naii  on  any  doubtful  ones,  and  you  will 
soon  see  if  they  are  sound  or  not. 

Sample  of  Corn — JW—Yo\i  have  sent  us  a  sample  of  naked 
Bai-ley,  which  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  late  years  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  "We 
have  no  experience  of  it,  and  do  not  know  if  for  malting  pur- 
poses it  is  superior  to  the  common  varieties. 

To  Crop  Two  Acres  of  Lano — Constant  Reader — See  "A  Gar- 
den Farm,"  p.  46,  18M. 

Wheat — Subscriber  in  Gloucestershire — If  your  seed  will  not 
grow  in  a  flowerpot  fand  you  may  try  itl,  then  it  is  dead,  and 
no  "treatment"  will  be  of  any  avail. 

Wheat  Cdltore — BAA — You  "might  mix  3cwt  of  guano  with 
10  or  12  bushels  of  the  ashes  and  sow  them  broadcast  in  wet 
weather,  early  in  spring,  over  the  young  Wheat  plant,  and 
then  harrow  it  in  with  light  harrows.  This  is  better  than 
drilling  it  with  the  seed. 
%'^  As  usual  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iMarftcts. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Oct.  27.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Beet  Downs  &  Halt-brads  Is  8  to  fis  0 
Beet  Lon^-wools  -  •  4  G  4  10 
Ewes  and  Bocond  quality  4  0  4  4 
PiKB  -        -        -        -8860 

Calves.  fO;  Pine,  317, 


BpDi  Scute,  H  erefords,  &u>  <b    0  lu  4b  2 
BcHt  Shore  Hornf  .38 

•Second  quality  Beasis    -    2  10 
CalvtB       -       -        -        -    -1     0 

Beasts,  rtfl.'ii ;  Sheep.      .        .  .       . 

Beet  is  agHiit  plentiful,  but  the  averuge  condition  is  not  )^nod,  consequently 
the  b  81  qu^tliti^B  miimain  their  pricp.  Trade  Is  in  rathera  depreni-Gd  ttate, 
and  second  rate  Stasts  wiih  difficulty  realise  nur  quntaiiimo.  Sheep  are 
Bcarci',  and  ar)m«  of  the  best  old  Downs  have  made  over  ."is  per  8  lbs.  Thtre  is 
a  tendency  to  improvement  in  all  deBcrpilons  of  Mutton. —  Veal  and  Poik 
continue  steady. 

Feidat,  Oct.  31. 

Trade  having  bpen  very  heavy  in  the  dead  tnarkete  this  w^eli,  and  the 
weather  mild,  we  have  vtry  ftw  buyers  to-day.  Prices  are  fully  2d  paralbn. 
lo\VT.  Best  Scfiifl,  &c.,  38  lOd  to  4^;  Short-horns,  as  Gi  to  3s  Sd  ;  Second 
quality,  2m  8d  to  3h  2d.— fciheep  trade  in  considpr.ibly  worse.  Beat  Di'Wns.&c, 
make  about  4b  I'ld  ;  Long-wonlii,  4b  -id  to  4b  Rd  ;  Efres,  &c.,  3n  »d  to  4s  Sd.— 
Venl  ia  lower;  a  very  eood  Cnlf  makes  4i  8d — Forlc.Ss  8d  to  4s  8d. 
Beasts,  860;  Sfa^fl{>,4450;  Calves,  208,  Pl(;fi,314. 

41,  WeitSmlthSeld. 


POTATOES.— SooTHWARK,  "Waterside,  Oct.  27. 

There  hav  been  some  arrivals  fir>tn  Voikshire  since  our  last  report.  Some 
samples  that  ivere  shipped  off  hiKhlands  and  in  fine  weather  were  in  good 
uonditjon.  and  were  very  little  etfecttd  wiih  thi;  diaaase,  but  there  are  teve- 
ral  lots  whijh  were  shipped  in  the  late  lains  ihtt  aie  considerably  damaged, 
and  pome  arc  a  total  Inna ;  but  the  injury  is  attribaied  ao  much  to  the  wetneas 
01  the  wcaiher  as  to  the  prevalence  of  (he  dlsonse.  Thnre  his  been  several 
arrivals  from  Scotland,  and  in  some  samples  the  disease  wat  too  apparent, 
but  it  is  the  peneral  opinion  Tha',  alter  the  Potatoes  have  been  placed  in  the 
pyes  or  clumps  for  a  thori  litne.  to  allow  the  heat  to  evap.)rate,  and  those  that 
■iTtt  damaged  piclted  ou'.,  wj  thiill  then  have  a  much  better  sample.  York 
Ri^ds  are  t- etiing  from  H'e  to  lOts  per  ton  ;  Regents,  lOOs  ner  ton  ;  Scotch  Reds, 
4(;b  to  BUe  pertin  ;  bu:  thcrt;  are  some  samples  both  of  York  and  Scotch  that 
aie  unsale.ible. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  1.— The  Market  has  been  well 
supplied  durinp:  the  week  with  both  Fruit  and  Ve{?etables  ;  but 
ti-ade  i.s  not  brisk.  Some  handsome  specimens  of  Queen  Pine 
Apples  have  been  offered,  and  Grapes  uf  excellent  quality  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  Portugals  are  also  good  and  plentiful. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  scarce,  especially  the  formerj 
and  Plums  are  uearly  over  fur  a  season.  Damsons,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  fiue  samples,  are  selling  at  from  5s.  to  Gs. 
per  half-sieve.  Apples  are  rather  dearer  than  they  were  last 
week.  The  price  of  Pears  is  nearly  the  same.  Gansel's  Berga^ 
mot  ai-e  becoming  more  plentiful;.  Filberts,  although  scarce, 
are  still  equal  to  the  demand  ;  Barcelona  and  other  Nuts  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  in  our  last  account.  Vegetables  generally 
have  not  altered  much  in  price  since  last  week.  Broccoli  is 
good  and  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  Greens.  Celery 
is  excellent  in  quality,  and  continues  to  be  well  supplied. 
Tomatoes  are  also  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  greater 
portion  of  Potatoes  are  still  diseased  ;  they  have  not  altered  in. 
price  since  last  week.  Carrots  and  Tmnips  are  good  and 
plentiful,  and  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Salading  of  every  kind  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums, 
HeathSj  Verbenas,  Picotees,  and  Roses. 

FRUiTS. 


fine  Apple,  perlb.,  4<to  6i 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  li  to  4( 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  On  to  If 

—  For  iig^l,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  is6d 
Peaches.  WaJI,  per  doz.,  la  to  ia 
Nectarines,  per  doz,,  1»  to  it 
Moions,  3(  to  4i  each 

—       Spanish,  2i  to  3i  each 
Plume,  per  ht.-BV.,  4*  to  6* 
DamaonB,  per  hf.-sv.,  6m  to  Ct 
Applet!,  DehS.,  per  bush-,4(  to7< 

—     Kitchen,  2*  6J  to  &<  Ed 
Peare,  per  hl.-sy.,  4j  to  8s 

VEGETABLES. 


Oranges,  per  dozen,  2»  to  3i 

—     par  100,  12«  to  2l* 
Lemons,  ner  dozen,  is  i«  as 

—        per  100,  7'  to  16i 
Almonds,  per  peck,  «< 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  3t 
Walnuts,  per  bushel,  '<>•  to  28* 
Filberts ,  English,  p.  100  lbs.,  50i  to  60« 
Nuu,  Barcelona,  24« 

—  Brazil,  16. 

—  Sijanidh,  16» 
Barberries,  per  hf.-sv.,  3a  to  U 


Cabbages,  per  do2.,  3d  to  '» 

—  red,  per  duz.,  2«  to  6* 
BiusieU  Sprouls,  p.  hf.flv..  It  to  2# 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  6d  to  J* 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  U  to  4s 
Broccoli,  per  binch,  Ga  to  1* 
Greens,  per  dnz.  b  >nLhes,  it  to  3* 
Sorrel, perht.-sieve,Gti  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2«  to  4* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  7'is  to  J30* 

—  cwt-,  3i  6d  to  7t 

—  bU!ihel,S<  to4« 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel.  3#  to  it 
Turnips,  per  dnz.,lt  Gd  to  2#  6d 
Ked  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  to  li  6d 
Carrots,  per  duz.  bchs.,  2*  to  Bt 
Horse  Radish,  per  bundle,  liSd  io5< 
Cucumbers,  per  doz.,  St  to  8* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9fj  to  is 
Leeks, per  doz..  It  6d  to  Ss 
tiarlic,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Tumatoee,  per  hf,-sv.,  2t  to  4t  6d 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  l<  Cd 


Cardoons,  each,  9d 
OnioDB,  per  bushei,  £■  to  3* 

—  pi>kling,  per  hf.-BV.,  2f  to  3« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  6d  lO  6i 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  id  to  Bd 
Endive,  per  score,  6d  to  it 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  9d  to  Is 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  is  ioltBd 
Mushrooms, per  pottle,  it  6d  to  2*  3d 
Smd.ll  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Basil, (freen,  per  bunch,  4d  to  9d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,    2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  am.  bun.  id  to  Qd 
Parsley.'per  bunch,  sd  toSJ 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  pet  bunch,  2J 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  id 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2[{  to3i 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Oct.  27. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  at  this  morning's  market,  from  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Suffolk,  was  moderate,  but  the  Flour  trade  being 
dull,  millers  evinced  a  great  disinclination  to  purchase,  except; 
ing  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.,  in  consequence  of  which  a  greai 
part  of  which  remained  unsold  towards  the  close  ;  free  foreigr 
is  unaltered  in  value  :  bonded  is  held  firmly  at  late  prices,  bal 
little  business  was  done  in  it ;  Polish  Odessa  afloat  continuec" 
to  be  sought  after,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain,  there  being  few 
sellers. — Fine  malting  Barley  must  be  quoted  Is.  dearer,  anc 
grinding  meets  a  ready  sale  at  a  similar  advance. — Beans  anc 
White  Peas  fully  maintain  the  rates  of  this  day  se'nnight 
Maple  and  Dun  are  Is.  dearer. — The  market  ie  very  bare  o 
Oats  ;  free  meet  a  brisk  sale  at  25.  and  bonded  at  Sa,  to  " 
above  the  rates  of  last  Monday. 

BRITISH,    PEIL  IMPEfllAL  tiOAETER,  S.  5.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  67  65  Red    .  65    6 

Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  57  65  White  69    6 

Barley,  Mailing  and  diMilling  338  to378  Chevalier  36  40  Grind.  89 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire     .         .     Polands  SO  31  Feed  S3 

- —    Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  31  33        Potato     31    2 

Irish      ....  .        Feed  £7  E9        Potato      aO 

Malt,  pale,  ship  '        .        .        ....  64  6U 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  66 

Rye 81  E7 

Beans,  IVIazagan,  old  and  new     38  to  43        Tick     40    ii        Hanrotv    40    4 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    44  to  48       Winds  —    —        Longpod  - 

Peas,  White         .        .        .        .    6J  to  66       Maple  41     44        Grey        2 

FllIDAT,  Oct.  31. 
The  reports  of  the  press  respecting  an  order  in  council  fo 
the  free  admission  of  Corn,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  destroye 
for  the  moment  confidence  in  the  trade,  and  rendered  Englis 
as  well  as  free  foreign  W^heat  very  unsaleable,  excepting  at 
decline  of  several  shillings  per  qr.  ;  bonded  is  inquired  aftei 
but  generally  held  for  a  considerable  advance,  sales  have  i 
some  instances  been  efi'ected  at  2s.  to  4s.  over  the  prices  offere 
ou  Monday;  we  did  not  hear  of  any  transactions  in  floatin 
cargoes  for  arrival. — Barley  commands  tbe  extreme  rates  ( 
Monday.— Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered. — The  market  is  bai 
of  Oats,  wliich  must  be  ^mtten  nominally  the  same  as  la! 
quoted. 


HOPS,  Fkiday,  Oct.  31. 

The  market  continues  about  the  same  as  last  week.    Duty  jS160jOOO;  mo 
against  than  in  favour. 
Pattbnpitw  &  Smith.  Hop-Faotora. 


HAT.—Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
SMiTHFiELn,  Oct.  30. 

Prime  Mead.Hny  100b  to  li&s  I  New  Hay        — s  to   — b  I  NewCIr.  — sto  - 
Infr.New&Rowen  65  93    |  Clover  70  lu  125    |  Straw        34         £ 

John  Coophs,  Salesmas. 

Chmberland  Market,  Oct.  30. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay      98^  to  JOS^^  I  Old  Clover  llSstoiaOaj 
Interior            •             70          93       Interior  do.  106        112    |  Straw  368  to 
New  Hay        .           —         —    |  New  Glover  —         —    I 
JnsHuA  Bakhr,  Hay  Sali-sman  | 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Wheat    Barley. 
0  per  Quarter.      53#  6Ji     30s  9d 


6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver,        56    2        31     4        S3    1        33    9        43 
DuiieB  on  Foreign  Grain       16 


Oate. 

2L»  ■Jd 

sa   2 


7     »         S     n 


Rye 

32i  Bd 


:   I       1     0 


Diagram  showing  the  tluctuatlons  in  the  price  of  Corn  oa  the  average  ot 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Oot.  25. 


Sept.  20      Sept.  27       Oct.  4 


Oct.  18       Oct. 


Canaryl 

Carraway  -    pet  cwt 

Clover,  Redj  Enfllish  -    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  English     -     — 

—  .—  Foreign  ■  "- 
Coriander  .  .  .  .  H 
Hcmpseed  .  per  qr.  35 
Linseed        .        -       per  qr    64 

—  Baltio  *    -        .       -     42 
~    Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000  13/ 


SEEDS,  Oct.  31, 

perqr    66b  to  60s  LinHeedCakes.7oreIgD,p.toD  Sltol 
"      ""       ""     Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.       Ss 
—      Superfine     ,,       -     1" 
_        Brown         „         -     10 
ilapeeeed,£ng]ish,perlaet    £61 
Kape  Cakes  -     porion    — 

Salntfoln     -        -        -        -    — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p. bush.    6 
—    Foreign  -        .       -      4 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    18 
I3f  Turnip  (too  variable  forquotaiion 
KtnosroKs  Ann  Li 
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^alfs  1)1)  gjuction. 

TO  NOBLEMEN".  OEXTLEMEN,  RAILWAY  COXTR;VCTORS. 
MARKET  GARDE-XERS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN 
PLANTING,  i-c. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEKOE  a.nd  MORRIS  have 
received  Instructions  to  submit  to  I'ublif  Conipetitiuu, 
ou  Monday.  Noveuibor  10,  imd  foUuwing  days — Sale  to  com- 
mence at  11  o'clock,  on  account  of  tliy  number  of  Lots — a 
larfie  portion  of  the  den sely-s tricked  NURSERY  of  Wm. 
DENNIS  tfc  CO..  King's-koad  Chelsea,  the  ground  beiuj; 
required  for  building;  immediately  after  Cliristmus.  The  Stock 
consists  of  250,000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Iri&h  Yews, 
and  Hollies  (green  and  vaneguted) ;  300  varieties  of  the  finest 
prize  Gooseberries  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Mulben-ies  in  tine  bear- 
ing condition  ;  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  of  every  vai'iety,  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  also  TiUar  Roses,  from  4  to  7  feet 
high;  Deciduous  and  other  Slirub-^.  Herbaceous  Plants,  Box- 
edging,  Bulbs  in  vai-iety,  *fec. — Amei'ican  Nursery,  Leytoustone. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMTSN.  FLORISTS,  and  OTHERS. 
}\ ]  ESSRS.  PRlJTHERUE  and  MORRlS  will  submit 
-''J-  to  Public  Competition,  at  the  Auctinn  Mart,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Friday,  Nov.  7,  18-45,  at  I'i  o'Clock,  a  first-class  Col- 
lection of  DUTCH  BULBS,  compi'ising  very  fine  double  and 
single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Naivissus,  Crocus,  Jonquils,  Ane- 
mioe,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Lilies,  &c.  Also  a- bed  of  choice 
named  TULIPS,  consisting  ot  iO  rows,  and  all  the  approved  va- 
rieties ;  mtli  a  splendid  assortment  of  STANDARD  and  DWARF 
ROSES,  and  other  hardy  Plants. — May  be  viewed  the  Morning 
of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
Leytonstone. 

THREE  HUNDRED  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

MR.  GLENN Y  is  instructed  to  Sell  by  Anctioiij 
Tpithout  reserve,  the  third  week  in  November,  the  entire 
CONTENTS  OF  A  CAMELLIA  HOUSE,  comprising  Three 
Hundred  Plants.  Seventy  or  Eighty  varieties,  from  2  to  5  feet, 
well  set  for  bloom,  and  adapted  for  the  Trade  and  for  Cut 
Flowers.  Catalogues  will  be  pubUshed  forthwith,  and  further 
particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Glennv,  at  the  Gardeners' 
I  Gazette  Office,  2*  Tavistock-street,  Coveut  Garden. 

FOUR  BEDS  OF  TULIPS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

MR.  GLENN Y  has  received  from  the  North  of 
England  a  consignment  of  four  Beds  of  TULIPS  of  tbii'ty 
,  rows  each,  with  the  positive  instructions  to  seU  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  \^-ithout  reserve,  and  he  mil  accordingly  {unless 
'  previously  sold  by  private  contract),  o&'er  them  the  third  week 
i  in  November,  in  four  lots.  Lists  maybe  seen  at  the  Gardeners' 
I   Oazett^  Office,  2,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Gai-den. 


NEW  ROSES. 

MR.  GLENNY  has  the  honour  to  announce  that,  in 
the  thii'd  week  of  November,  he  will  submit  for  Sale  bv 
Auction  the  Stock  of  from  Twenty  to  Thij-ty  New  ROSES", 
raised  by  Mr.  Willison.  of  Flower-gate,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Col- 
chester, and  others,  being  varieties  submitted  and  approved  as 
SHperior  to  anp  other  Bases  in  cultivation.  Catalogues  in  due 
time  at  all  the  respectable  seed-shops,  and  particulars  of  Mr. 
Glenny,  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  2,  Tavistock-sti*eet, 
Covent  Garden. 


FOUR  GREENHOUSES,  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  KING  will  Sell  by  AUCTION,  on  Monday, 
Novembers,  and  following  day.  at  11  o'clock  each  day, 
on  the  premises,  Tulse-hill.  Brixton,  by  order  of  Mr.  JOLLY, 
■whose  Lease  expires  at  Christmas — a  large  collection  of  Camel- 
lias, Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  of  sorts,  and  Evergreens  ; 
four  Greenhouses,  Boxes  and  Lights,  Tools,  ttc. —  May  be 
viewed,  and  Catalogues  had,  on  the  premises  ;  of  Mr.  Claee, 
Seedsman,  Bishopsgate-sti-eet ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Hackney -road. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
•]\TR.  KIRKE  will  Sell  by  AUCTION,  ou  the  pre- 
i»X  mises  (late  American  Nursery).  Ktsg's-road,  Chelsea, 
on  Thursday,  November  6,  at  10  for  11  o'clock,  by  order  of  the 
Proprietor,  the  gi-ound  being  required  for  building, — Stock 
comprising  several  thousand  Aucuba,  Japonicas,  Laurels. 
Laurestinas,  Hollies,  Box,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Poplars,  fine  standard 
Mulbei'ries,  Yews,  a  quantity  of  large  ornamental  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Evergi'eeus,  Yuccas,  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
Cacti,  Greenhouses,  »tc.  (tc.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior, 
and  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer,  19,  Brompton-row,  Brompton. 


DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
estabUshed  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fi'onting  the 
Turnpike-road.  T'ne  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
Mtluation.  The  commodious  House,  "with  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  he  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  *&  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  SmTey. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  and  entered  upon  at  Christmas  next, 
HENLLIS  YALE  ESTATE,  in  the  parish  of  Henllis,  four 
miles  from  Ne\i-port.  It  consists  of  a  substantial  House,  Three 
Cottages,  Stable,  Four  Barns,  Shed,  Cow-house,  Waggon-house, 
Cider-mill,  and  Granai'y,  together  with  128  acres  of  Orchard, 
Meadow,  Arable,  and  Pasture  Land.  This  Estate  is  near  to 
Lime  and  Coals,  Res  early  for  Corn,  and  has  many  streams  of 
Water  around  and  tlirough  it.  The  proprietor  would  have  no 
objection  to  divide  it  into  Lots,  to  suit  purchasers,  and,  if  re- 
,''  quired,  would  lend  a  great  portion  of  the  purchase-money  at 
"ow  interest,  to  remain  on  the  premises. — Apply,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  to  me, 

John  Hodges  Winsloe, 
[J       KoT.  1,  ISlo.  EenUis  Tale,  near  Newport. 


-  p  UANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 

-  VJ"     ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  DIPORTERS, 

ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
"Wm.  J.  MYERS   and   CO.,  LIYFRPOOL  ; 
And  bv  their  Agents, 

OOTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Nov.  1. 

nPHE    URATE    OF    THE    LONDON     MANURE 
J-    COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 

Pour  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manu-e  ha\ing  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  reccmmended  with  the 
gi'eatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufactm'e,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  oh- 
cinning  Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pa-e  state.  It  mil  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soUs,  (vhere  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  pai-ticulai-s 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric*Acid, 
Gypsum,"  and  every  artiticial  Manure,  it  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        's;  PnssEK,  Secretary. 


^vi^N^  'MP^ 


ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOB. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 
On  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil. by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
sti'cngth  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Perurian,  with- 
out its  inipm-ities. 

The  price  9i.    and 

51.  105.  per  ton,  inciu- 

rtir  niiKHi,  ■  -     *^^"o  sacks  and  deli- 

^  Si      lSs\  -*•       ven-  to  any  railway 

*^^  mm\m^m/ifcs         X.  ^j.  „harf  in    Town; 

Testimonials  Jc  every 
particular  scut  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  ic,  Is.  9d.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  he 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  counti'y. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED   BONE,   23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POAYDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Supei-phosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  "Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfi-iars-road. 


LPRO- 


DR.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  {warranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME.  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  "V^^HEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 
Mare  Fothergili.,  iO,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
P,  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  "Wheat  Brine. 


LIEBIG'S  PATENT  MANURES^  manufactured 
under  his  especial  superintendence,  at  the  "Works,  New- 
ton, near  Liverpool.  Now  ready,  in  Stamped  Packages,  con- 
taining about  2  cwt.  each, 

THE    "WHEAT    MANURE, 
To  be  sown  Bi'oad-cast  and  Ploughed,  or  Harrowed  in  with  the 
Seed,  5  cwt.  per  acre.     Price  lOL  per  Ton  net.  Cash. 

THE    GRASS   MANURES, 
To  be  sown  Broad-cast,  in  two  applications  : — 

A,  for  present  application,  1^  cvrt.  per  acre. 

B,  for  spring  application,  oh  cwt.  per  acre. 

Each  lOL  per  Ton  net,  Casb. 
Manures  apphcable  to  the  SUGAR  CANE  and  to  the  TO- 
BACCO PLANT,  are  also  ready  for  delivery,  at  1-21.  per  Ton 
for  the  former,  and  IQl.  per  Ton  for  the  latter.  5  ewt.  of  each 
to  be  applied  to  an  acre.  The  above  prices  are  for  delivery  at 
the  "Works,  or  in  Liverpool. 

Any  further  information  required  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  SoU  Manufactui'ers, 

MUSPRATT.  &  Co.,  LiverpooL 
No  Agents  appointed. 


pONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
^-^  vented  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  JofiN  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  ai-e  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Yauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mi-.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place;  iind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gai'dens. 


A 


INSLIE'S    PATENT     DRAINING-TILE 
MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  th«  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  "WEDLAKE.  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  ■V^'o^ks,  Essex,  and  113,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  I'espectfuUy 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  .Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaft'-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  IIS,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
ilai'k-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  njuch  approved  of.  City  Repositorj'  for  Agri- 
cultm'al  Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


These  machines  are  of  two  size-s.  No.  1.  "Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  hoys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tUes,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2A  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2^  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  3QI.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
30,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35i.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

±iy  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  bv  anv 
other  process  hitlierto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2^  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  35.,  or  3s.  Bd.  per  1000,  according  to  circum'stances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  hitherto 
oftered  to  the  pubUc,  for  which,  with  mo'st  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 
PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  -n-ill  also  be  granted  for  AinsHe's  Drying  Process,  hy 
which  the  above  ai-ticles  can  he  effectually  di-ied  dm-ing  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-stj-eet,  Southwark ;  the 
PolytechnieTnstitution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  SHght's,  Cui-ator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinbm-gh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Giastrow. 
Apphcatiou  for  further  infoi*mation  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN- 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &,c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  Loudon. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  bas  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  he 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  "With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  riz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  I  1 J  Inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        j>  „        8,000  I  2i        „  „        3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Parts,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  exti'a  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying,  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  hejrs  to  inform  the  A^ri- 
*J  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  gi-eatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  fom-horses 
will  he  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  sizes. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  he  made  to  Mr.  John 
"Weatherstune,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTEROF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 

BY  HER,        '^  ^  ^J^^  ROYAL  LETTERS 

MAJESTY'S  >"i^$     PATENT. 


F  MCNEILL  &  CO  ,  of  Limb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  JIanutactm'ers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
arid  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Yerandahs,  ail  kinds  of  Farm  Buildinirs,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
ichich  has  heeii  exhU)ited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  Englandy 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  d-c,  and  is  also  pati-onized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  "Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gai'dens,  Regenf  s-park.  It  is  extensively  nstd  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satui'ated  ^-ith  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE    OR  BITUMEN  (the  SAiiE  as  selected  and  used 

BY  SlE  ISAMBERT  BeCNEL  FOll  THE  THAilES  TOXNEL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE    MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTER    OF   VTET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M-NEILL 
ik  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  imperrious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  "Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Squ.vee  Foot. 

%*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), fi'om  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chan ceUor's  Cotirts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  audis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

^=  The  PubUc  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  "Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  £i  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buil dings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES, 
of  which  more  than  Four  Thousand  were  sold  last  . 
winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
tories, their  principle  of  Ventilation  effectually  carrying  oft' 
all  those  gases  which  are  injurious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  Geoege 
&  John  Deane's,  opening  to  the  Mommient,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 


MECHI'S  FAMOUS  BAGATELLE  TABLES, 
manufactured  on  tlie  premises,  4,  Leadenliall-street, 
London,  make  lonc^  evening^s  appear  short,  and  combine  calcu- 
lation iritk  amusement.  Price  £3  10s„  £-1 10s.,  £5  10s.,  up  to 
£12.  Sold  also  hy  Ms  agents— Spiers  and  Son,  Oxford  ;  Lounge, 
Leeds  ;  Eastee,  Lirerpool ;  Brunton  and  Williams,  Dublin  . 
Woolfield, Glasgow;  Pratt,  Bradford  ;  Thompson,  Nottingham' 
Steph.enson,  Hull:  Squiers,  Dover;  Steel  and  Res,  Norwich; 
Jlone  jjeuuine  without  Mechi's  name  and  address. 
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Mk.   JAMES'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

Xow  ready,  in  Three  volumes  post  Sro,  price  1?.  lis.  Gd.  boards. 


AERAH    NEIL 


BY 


OR,    TIMES 

,  p.  R.  JAMES,  Esci. 


OF    OLD. 


LONDON:  SMITH.  EIDER  i  CO.,  COKNHILL. 


NEW    ECITXOSl'    or 


NOW  RE.VDY. 


ScnOO^    BOTAK'T. 


In  Demy  octavo,   with  numerous  Alterations,   and  nearlv  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OE, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BT  JOHX  LINDLET,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Unirersity  College,  London, 


THE  CORN  TRADE The  critical  state  the  country 
I           is  involved  in  through  a  deficient  Harvest,  and  the  failure 
'  of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  consequently  serious  effects  npon 
I  otir  conimercial  and  monetar."  affairs,  are  beginning  to  eseite 
great  apprehension.      Under  such  circumstances,  correct  in- 
I  formation  as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  hai^est  at  home 
;  and  abroad,  and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  famish  such  information, 
whith  is  brouffht  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going  to  press, 
in    the_  ilARK-LANE    EXPRESS    ASD    AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in 
the  Com  Trade  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries.     Pub- 
lished every  Monday  evening  in  time  for  Dost,  and  mav  be  had 
by  order  of  all  BookseUers  and  Xewsmen*   Office,  24,  jforfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London. 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBURY  <fe  ETAXS,  Whitefiiars. 


J. 


Second  Edition,  with  Engravings  ot  Stoves, 
HAMILTON,    Thornfield,   near    Stockport,    mil 
send  his    TREATISE    OX    THE    PIXE-APPLE,    <fcc., 
postage-free,  on  receiving  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.    Also  his 
Black  Spine  Cucumber  Seed,  at  2s.  6d.  per  packet, 

iUsTEES,  Aldersgate-street,  London;  Clay,  Stockport. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  184S  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  vriH  be 
pubUshed  PART  I.  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  containing  9(J  pages  in  Svo, 
with  one  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  price  -5s. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  publish  periodically  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  Journals  of  the  Society's 
Collectors,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected ■with  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  new  Esculents,  Fruits, 
or  ornamental  Plants,that  maybe  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  bearing  upon  Horticulture  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Public.  It  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  4to  Transactions  ;  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  the  current  volume. 

Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to 
forward  communications  upon  ail  matters  of  either  theory  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretary,  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21, 
Regent-street,  London. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synun;;Tnes,  Colom*,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  LoxGHAN  &  Co.,  Patemosrer-ro-.v :  j.  HiTCHAnn,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAr,  Picca'iilly  ;  Rrvn^GToys.  Waterloo-place ;  and 
by  the  principal  BookseUers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
35.  6(Z.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  .5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order,  price  55.  to  FeUows  of 
the  Society,  or  Gs.  Gd.  to  others). 


CHARLES  COLLETT,  of  Sunbury,  IMiddlesex, 
vrHi  send  free,  on  the  receipt  of  14  Postage  Stamps,  a 
"COMPLETE  READY  RECXONER"  for  Measuring  and 
Valuing  Hay-riclts,  with  very  Plain  Instructions  for  taking  the 
Dim<;ns:ons  and  for  judging  the  Density  of  the  Hay.  By  2kli-. 
Edwaed  ErDE,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveyor,  Sunbury ; 
Autb-..'r  of  several  ScientiBc  "W^orks. 

London  :  (Jilbeet,  Paternoster  Row. 


CHAMBERS'S  EDINBURGK  JOURNAL.  In 
"Weeldy  Numbers,  price  Three  Halfpence  ;  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  Four  Numbers,  Serenpence;  Five  Xiunbers,-  Eight- 
pence  Hahpenny. 

CnAMBERs's  Edtnbuegh  Journal  is  now  presented  in  a 
handsume  impeiial  octavo  size.  The  matters  presented  in  its 
pages  are — Moral  and  Familiar  Essays,  Popular  Infoi-mation 
on  Science,  Notices  of  Inventions  and"  Discoveries,  Social  Sta- 
tistics, Tours  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Tales,  Biographic  Sketches 
of  Remarkable  or  Exemplary  Indiriduals,  Poetry  and  Anec- 
dotes, besides  papers  of  a  Miscellaneous  and  Entertaining 
kind — treated  in  a  cheerful,  considerate,  and  candid  spirit, 
and  addi-essing  itself  to  the  whole  intellectual  nature  of  its 
readers. 

Wii.  S.  Oeh  &,  Co.,  Amen-comer,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


Nowreadv,  264  pp.,  124  Engravings,  price  Is. 
TOHNSON  &' SHAW'S    FARMER'S    ALMANAC 
*J    and  CALENDAR  for  184G.     Mav  be  had  of  even'  bookseller 
in  the  kingdom.     Also,  The  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTION- 
ARY, by  C.  ^y.  Johnson,  Esq.  :  Gs. 

London  :  James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly. 

CORN  LA'WS.— Now  ready,  price  2s., 
A  N  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE   EFFECTS 

-^  OF    PROTECTING  DUTIES    ON    THE   PROFITS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.     By  John  Moeton,   F.G.S.,   Author  of  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  &c.  ■  and  Joshua  Teimmee, 
F.G.S-,  Author  of  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  &c. 
Jaiies  RrDGWAY,  Piccadilly';  and  aU  Booksellers. 


nPHE  TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE— It  is 
-L  abimdantly  manifest  tliat  the  position  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  under^ro  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  feature,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
\\-iil  be  a  cardinal  point  for  *'  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  vears 
THE  MARE-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  ritally  involved  in  the  question, 
the  coltmins  of  this  Journal  will  be  continuously  devoted  to  its 
discussion  and  elucidation.  PubUshed  every  Monday  evening 
in  time  for  post.  May  he  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
New.~men.— Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 

P  HEMISTRY  MADE  EASY  FOR  AGRICUL- 
V_y  TURISTS.    By  J.  Topham,  M.A.,  second  edition.  Is.  Gd. 

"  vre  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  agricultural 
community,  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  treatises  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  before  appeared."— yl^ri.  Mag.,  March  1,  1845. 
WniTTAK.EE  and  Co.,  and  all  booksellers. 


Now  Published, 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  OF  THE 
CULTURE  OF  THE  TINE  UNDER  GLASS,  from  the 
Embryo  Bud  to  the  permanent  bearing  of  the  Plant.  By  James 
RoBEiiTS  (late  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.),  Gardener  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Raby  Castle. 

*'  Prom  the  extensive  sale  of  this  work,  it  is  presumed  it  vrill 
produce  a  new  era  in  the  more  easy  and  certain  culture  of  this 
noble  fruit,  bringing  the  amateur  into  easy  competition  with 
men  of  the  highest  practical  attainments." 

LoNoaAN  and  Co.,  London,  and  all  other  Booksellers. 


T^HE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  AND  JOURNAL 
J-  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST  for  November, 
1S45,  is  embellished  ^ith  splendid  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
LONG- V.*OOLLED  WETHER  SHEEP,  bred  bv  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  BEDFORD,  and  a  PLAN  OF  BOILER-HOUSE,  Ac, 
FOR  PREPARING  THE  FOOD  OF  FARM-HORSES. 

Contents. 
On    Harvesting    Beans     and  l  Storing  and  Preserving  Pota- 


Peas 

The  Farmers'  Club. — Resump- 
tion of  the  Monthly  Meetings. 
— On  Storing  Roots 

The  Advantages  of  Draining 

Flax  Ctiltiu'e  in  South  Beve- 
land 

Dean's  Shrewsbury  Prize 
Steam  Engine,  driving  his 
Registei'ed  Tkrashing  Ma- 
chine 

On  the  Planting  and  after  Ma- 
nagement of  Thorn  Hedges. 
— By  J.  Sproule 

The  Winter  and  Summer  keej)- 
ing  of  Farm  Horses. — By 
Mr.  James  Carmichael,  Rap- 
loch  Farm,  near  Stii'ling 

The  late  John  Price,  Esq. 

The  probable  Yield  of  Wheat 

An  experimental  Inquiiy  into 
the  Theory  of  the  Action, 
and'thepractical  application, 
of  Bones  as  a  Manure  for 
the  Turnip  Crop. — By  John 
Hannam 

Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland's  Meeting 
at  Dumfries 

Livei-pool  Agricultural  Society. 
— Report  of  the  Inspectors  ; 
of  Farms  and  Crops 

Loughborough  Agricultural 
Association 

The  Potato  Disease. 

THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  VoL  XL,  is  just  Published, 
■n-ithl2fine  Steel  Engravings,  andmay  be  bad,  by  order,  of  all 

Booksellers. 

OFFICE,  24,  NORFOLK-STREET,  STRAND. 


toes. — By  J.  Prideaux 

Rhins  Farmers'  Club. — Stran- 
raer Monthly  Meeting 
Tyneside  Agricultural  Society 
— Importance  of  Science  and 
Mechanical  Skill  to  Agricul- 
ture 

A  Sketch  of  Belgian  Hus- 
bandry.—(From  the  Journal 
of  Agriculture) 

On  Rent.— Bv  Cuthbert  W. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Chepstow  Farmers'  Club. — 
Third  Annual  Report 

The  Potato  Murrain 

St«wponey Agricultural  Society 

Great  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land at  Eallinasloe 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
(Article  IL)— By  J.  Towers 

The  Corn  Crops  of  Europe 

Agricultural  Queries 

Answers  to  Agricultural  Que- 
ries 

Calendar  of  Horticulture 

Meteorological  Diary 

Agricultural  Reports 

Agricultural  Intelligence,  i:c, 

Reriew  of  the  Com  Trade 

Currency — Averages — Prices  of 
Seeds,  Hops,  Wool,  Pota- 
toes 

Prices  of  Shares 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALT^IANACK  will  appear 
with  the  rest  of  the  Almanacks,  price  One  Shilling,  with 
Embellishments.  Advertisements  for  insertion  must  be  sent 
forthwith.  GLEN^N'Y'S  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MILLION, 
price  Sixpence,  with  a  hberal  allowance  for  distributiou.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Gardeiiers*  Gazette  Office,  2,  Tavistock-street, 
Coveat-garden. 


FOR  NOTHING.— A  Pamphlet  on  Nervous  or 
Mind  Complaints,  with  Cases  and  Testimonials. — The 
nervous  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wrttis  Moselev, 
9,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  a  small  pamphlet, 
just  published,  on  his  new  and  most  successful  TREATMENT 
of  NERVOUS  or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  by  which  he  now  cures 
these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst,  and  the 
pamphlet  will  be  returned  free  if  one  stamp  is  sent. 


will 

on 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  HALL,  LINCOLN'S 
INN  FIELDS. 
Yesterday  was  Published,  Price  One  Penny,  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated with  Original  Wood-Cuts,  No.  37  of 
nPHE        LONDON        JOURNA  L.— 
-L      Tliis  Niunber  contains  an  account  of  the  Opening  of  the 
New  Benchers'  Hall,   Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,   by   Her   Majesty 
Queen  Victoria ;  and  the  description  is  illustrated  with  several 
beautiful  Original  Wood-Engrarings. 

Contents  :— 1.  The  Opening  of  the  New  HalL— 2.  Faust.  By 
G.  W.  M.  Reynolds. — 3.  An  Essay  on  Lusuiy.  By  J.  W.  Ross. 
— 4.  Influence  of  EmplojTnent  upon  Health.  By  W.  E.  Hall. — 
5.  Thiers'  Consulate  and  Empire. — G.  Potato  Jelly. — 7.  An 
Irish  Tillage. — 8.  A  Cure  for  Spavin  in  Horses.  By  W.  Roper. 
— 0.  A  Scene  in  a  Russian  Garrison. — 10.  A  Legend  of  the 
Lobishome.— 11.  The  Public  Press  in  Austria. 

Part  VIIL,  Price  Five-Pence,  is  now  on  sale. 

Vol.  I.  neatly  bound.  Price  3s.  Gd.,  is  also  ready. 

London:  G.  Vickees;  and  all  Booksellers. 


GEOLOGY.— Jlr.  THOMAS  JOYCE,   F.G.S- 
deliver  a  LECTURE,  hf.roductory  to   his    Courses, 
Wednesday,  November  5th,  at  a  quarter  past  12  p.m. 

First  Course. — On  Elementary  and  Practical  Geology,  about 
Twelve  Lectures  during  the  month  of  November, 

<?(cond  Course. — General  Physical  and  Theoretic    Geology^ 

duriuE  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  ApriL 

Fees  :  First  Com-=e.  11. ;  Second,  21. 10s. ;  for  both  Courses,  St. 

Lectures    on    Mondays,    Wednesdays,    and   Fridays,    at    a 

quarter  past  12.     The  Course  is  open  to  gentlemen  who  do  not 

attend  any  other  class  in  the  College. 

A.  De  Moegan,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws. 
Chables  C.  Atkinson,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
University  College,  London,  Nov.  1. 


THE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 
lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  from  its  extreme 
warmth  is  pecuHarly  adapted  for  invalids  ;  also  Goose  Down 
Quilts,  very  comfortable,  at  half  the  price  of  Eider  Down.  List 
of  prices  of  the  above,  and  also  every  description  of  beddin;r 
sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  "Heai  and  Son.  Bedding- 
Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-roa  (j. 


MR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
serving objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especiaUy 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Pubhc  Museiun. 
Mr.  Goadbt  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  spechnens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  NaturaUsts 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadbt's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.    The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


£    s.  d. 


H.R.H.  Prince  ^Ubert  20 
The    Archbishop    of 

Canterbury  .  10 

The  Duke  of  North- 

lunberland 
The    Marquess    of 

Northampton,P.R.S.10  10 
The   Bishop   of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .    5 
The  Earl  of  Derby, 

P.Z.S.  .  .  .10 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 

Ent.  Soc.  .  .  10 
Thos.  BeU,   Esq.,  P. 

Microscop.  Soc.  .  10 
The  Lord  Brougham.  5 
The  Earl  of  Ripon  .  10 
The  Earl  Fitzwilliara  10 


£   s.  d. 


0    0    The  Viscount  Goderich  5    0    0 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.     5    0     0 
0    0    Rev.  W.  Kirby  .500 

Sir  W.  F.  2tIiddleton, 

Bart.       .        .        ,500 

G.  Llovd,  Esq.,  M.D.     5    0    0 

John  Wright,  Esq.    .500 

Rich.  Owen,  Esq.      .  10    0    0 

0    0     Wm.  Ogtlbv,  Esq.      .  10    0    0 

Wm.  Spence,  Esq.     .  10    0    0 

0    0     W.W.  Saunders,  Esq.    2    0    0 

J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .10    0 

0    0    John  Dahymple,  Esq.     10    0 

D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    .330 

0     J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.     5    5    0 

0     G.  Busk,  Esq.  .10    0 

0     W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .500 

0    J.  JansoUjEsq.         .500 

Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .21, 

%*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W,  Spence, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,  Marryat,  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

King  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

Spence,  18,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


VENTILATION.—"  A  most  ingenious,  simple,  and 
effective  plan."  Mr.  Reid's  Lecture  on  TentUation,  deU- 
vered  June  7, 1845,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Liverpool. 
— BAILLIE'S  PATENT  TRANSPARENT  VENTILATOR 
ventilates  rooms  or  public  buildings  without  causing  unplea- 
sant draughts  of  air — may  be  fixed  as  easily  as  a  pane  of  glass^ 
whose  place  it  supplies^— does  not  derange  blinds,  shutters,  or 
other  fixtures  belonging  to  windows — most  useful  to  public 
places  of  every  description,  especially  smoking  and  coffee- 
rooms,  and,  moreover,  a  simple  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys. 
This  article  may  be  obtamed  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers 
in  London  ;  Messrs.  Stock  and  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Deals, 
Birmingham  ;  Messrs.  John  Hall  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dixie 
and  Williams,  Bristol ;  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Will.  Stock,  Liver- 
pool; Messrs.  Daridsou  and  Armstrong,  Manchester;  Mr. 
James  Bell,  Glasgow,  &c. :  who  have  models  to  explain  its 
action,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  ;  also 
to  be  seen  in  use  at  Mr.  Fred,  Smith's,  the  Albion,  259.  Black- 
friars-road  ;  Mr.  Edward  Baillie's.  12b, Cumberland-market,  Re- 
gent's-park ;  Mr.  Seaton's,  Dublin  Castle,  Park-street,  Camden 
town ;  2,  Coleman -street-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  and  at 
the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


ROWLAND'S     MACASSAR     01 L.— 
PATEOSazED  BY 

''THE  QUEEN,"  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

And  the  Several  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe. 

This  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  TRANSPARENT  OIL, 

in  its  preservative.   r€storati7>e,  and  beautififing    quaUties,    for 

the  Human  Hair  is  unequalled  throughout  the  whole  world. 

It  preserces  and  reproduces  the  hair,  even  at  an  advanced  period 

of  life;  prexentsit  from  faUing  of  OTtundnff  grey  ;  restores  any 

hair  to  its  origlual  colour ;  frees  it  from  scurf  and  dandriff,  and 

renders  it  soft,  sUJn/,  curly,  and  glossy. — Facts  abundantlv  proved 

by  innumerable  testimonials,  which  are  open  for  inspection  at 

the  proprietors. 

For  Childeen,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR!!! 
Price  3*.  Gd. — 75. — Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small)  10*.  Gd* 
and  double  that  size,  21*, 
CAUTION.— Eacligenuinebottlehas  the  words  ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper;  and 
on  the  back  of  thi  Wrapper  nearly  1500  times,  containing' 
29,02S  letters. 

Sold  by  the  Propri=tors,  A.  ROWLAST)  &  SON,  2o,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

V  All  other  *'J£ACASSAIi  OILS"  are  Fraudulent 
Counterfeits  J ! ! 


B 


AD  LEGS   A1;D   WOUNDS   OF  ALL  KINDS 

SPEEDILY  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT 
AND  PILLS.— If  the;e  very  valuable  Medicines  be  used  toge- 
ther, according  to  the  Directions  given  with  them,  there  is  no 
Case,  however  obstinite,  bad,  or  long  standing,  but  may  be 
shortly  cured  by  their  surprising  efficacy.  Thousands  of  persons 
(who  had  been  Patients  of  large  Hospitals,  and  under  the  care 
of  the  greatest  Sxn^eois  of  the  dav.  without  deriving  the  least 
benefit)  as  a  last  resource  use  HOLLOWAY'S  0INT3CENT  and 
PILLS,  which  always  cure  them,  and  frequently  in  as  little 
time  as  a  cut  finger  ^ould  require  when  treated'in  the  usual 
w.'.y, — Sold  by  all  Dnggists,  and  at  Professor  Holxowai's> 
244,   Strand,  London. 


Printed  bj-  R'it.liam  BaAuprtT,  of  Xo.  6,  Torfc-p!a?e,  Stoke  J-'ewlne'ea,  M:d 
Fslkdbbice  SIpllbtt  EvA-xi,  oI  No.  7.  Charch-row,  S:oke  NcwiHEt"",  both 
in  the  cotmij'  of  UliddJeser  PriokerB,  at  their  Offic*  in  L orabarc -ttreet.  ia 
the  precinct  of  Whiteftiar^.in  the  City  of  London ;  and  p  abllshea  bv  ihptn 
at  the  Office,  N*o,  6,  CharWftreel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paoi'e.  Co  vent  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  connty,  ^rheie  all  Advenijeiiienta  and  Co  mintmicatU n>  aid 
lo  be  addreiaed  u>  the  Editoi,— Satuxdsy,  Ocuber  i5, 184  S. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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[Price  6d. 


Apticulture,  Bridsh,  import- 
aDce  of  .       .       .       - 

Apri.Soc.  of  England      - 
Amateur  Rardener 
Azileas,  ft»ri:inir  of  -        - 

Bi^ei-ihopa  an  evil 
B;p9  — reiurninff  swarms 
Bowood,  ijirdenii  at,  ootlced  - 
Bo\vn  (Mr.)thelaie 
Calendar  of  Operaliooa    - 
Cjmelina  aaTivi        -       -        - 
Cirt,  sootoh      -        -        -        - 
CUmbere,  greenhouse 
Cyclamens,  treaiment  of 
D'pRing  match  .        .        - 

Eipn^s.  Grass        ... 
Firmer^'  AJmanack,  rev. 
F.itm>ng,empli>ymenCof  capi- 
tal In      -        -        -        ■ 

—  Mr.  H-  DavU'a  oyitem  of 
Fencei.  fnrmauoo  of        •        - 

—  fm  flower  f^ardeaa 
Fmit,  keeping  of      -        -        - 
Gvdeners,  cheating 

—  Self  Instracuon  for,  by 
the  late  Mr.  London,  lev- 

Gardeniog. landscape 
Garden  f**ncei  -        -        -        - 
Gold  of  Ple!i«ure       ... 
Grape,  Black  Morocco    - 
Grass  fdginss  .... 
>lebt>cladus  biSoiua 
Ulghluid  Agri.  Soc — agti.im- 
piovpcnecc     ->       -        -        - 
Honeihisrory  of.byMartln,  rev. 
HorticulturaJ  Society 
Hyacinths,  select 
Implements,  agrL — Scotch  car: 


INDEX. 

Johnson's  Fanners'  Almasack, 
7S2  a         rev,         ..... 
759  c     Kohl  Rabl,  to  store 
75i  c     Landscape  gardening 

752  c      Land,  over  liming  of 
759  fi     Linnean  Society 

7'fi  a     London  Fitrmers'Cltib — Potato 
755  b  crop         ..... 

755  c     Xrfindon,  memoir  cif  - 
75C  a     Manure,  effect  of  rain,  &i:.,on 

755  c        —    management  of 

757  a  j       —    soap  aa  ... 

756  6     ManDie-water  for  pot  plants  - 

753  c     Mariin  on  the  Horse,  rev. 
759  c     Nurserymen's  advertisements 

753  b     Paisley  Ftr Jiera'Club — Potato 
761  c        disease  .... 

Pelargoniums,  (.elect 

758  b     Pits,  turf,  to  mike 

76t  b     Plantations        .... 
75S  a     Plants  in  pots,  liquid  manure  for 
Potato  disease,  reports  nf  the 
Government  Commissionars 
conceruiag  ... 

Potato  giatirs  ,        .        . 

754  b     Potatoes,  mode  of  storing,  752a, 
—    what  to  do  nrich  bad 

753  b        —    substitute  tor 

J58  c  I  Potentllla  bicolor 

753  c  I  Poultry,  disease  in  .        - 

753  b  [  Rcses,  lender,  to  protect 

755  b        —    Banksian  a  good  stock  . 

Soap  as  manure  ... 
7''0  b  \  Surrey.  Eas",  Farmers'  Club — 
751  c  '  Mr-  H.  Divia's  ^stem  of 
7£4  a  I      farming  .... 

766  fi  I  Turf  pits,  to  form     .         .        - 

757  a  I  Vines,  to  graft  ... 

j  Winter  fl  we^s — Cyclamens    - 
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UNDER   THE 

ESPECIAL 

PATRONAGE  OF 


H.  R.  H.,    THE 

DUKE  OF 
CAilBRIDGE. 


KOYAL  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GARDENERS.— At  a  General  ATeetinT  held  at  the  Com- 
mercial Tavern,  King's  Road,  oa  the  5th  ihst.,  it  was  unani- 
mously a^eed  that  the  future  ITeetinj^s  be  held  at  Mr. 
CocKEKTON's,  Roval  Hospital,  Chelsea  College,  till  such  time  as 
a  Lecture  Room,  or  some  other  suitable  place  (not  connected  with 
a  Taveni).  can  he  obtained.  "Walter  Kestp,  Hon.  Sec. 

Central  Office.  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Nov.  S. 

FUCHSIA— "CONSTELLATION." 
\Xf    MILLER  has  a  few  good  plants  of  this  beautiful 
»  »    •  Fuchsia  at  10s.  each.  It  can  be  sent  by  post  or  otherwise  ; 
the  Plants  are  very  strong  and  suitable  for  stock. 
Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


W    MILLER  cannot  receive  any  more  orders  for 
•   his  SEEDLING  GERANIUM—"  SUNBEAM,"  aU  the 
plants  on  hand  being  bespoke. — Providence  Nursei*y,  Ramsgate. 


I^YERGREEN   OAKS.— Eight  hundred  to  a  Thou- 
-^   sand  Evergreen  Oaks,  2-vear  plants,  at  fis.  per  100  ;  and 
One  Hundred  BLACK  CURRANTS  and  about  Fifty  WHITE 
and  RED  CURRANTS  and  GOOSEBERRIES  at  I5.  6'<?.  per  doz. 
Address,  pre-paid,  to  A.  B.,  12,  "Wood's  Cottages,    Coal  Har- 
bour-lone, Brbtton. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  and  SONS,  Ndbsertmen,  Vauxhall, 
beg  to  state  that  their  Collection  of  this  beautiful  Au- 
tumnal Flower  is  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection 
during  the  present  month. — Admittance  gratis. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND  SPLENDID 
DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
TT7ILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  in  offering  his  best 
*  V  thanks  to  his  numerous  friends,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  has  again  a  large  stock  of  HARDV  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  in  all  the  most  distinct  and  showy  vaiieties,  correctly 
named,  100  sorts  for  125.,  50  sorts  255.  His  stock  of  the  now 
popular  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS  for  the  season  is  also  very 
extensive,  of  all  the  various  shades  of  colour,  100  for  425,,  50 
for  255.  ;  superb  named  Hollyhocks  for  Exhibition,  12  fine 
sorts  fur  20*.,  20  do.  for  30.^.,  package  included.  "W.  M.  also 
possesses  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  under-named, 
of  which  priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  :— ^-iz.,  Forest  Trees, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs.  Roses,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Hai-dy  Herbaceous  Plants.  Calceo- 
larias, Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Pansies,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Dutch  Bulbs,  «tc.  «fcc. 

Hope  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  S. 


►  ECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1844. 


JJ   Rosy  Circle  , 

£1 

5 

n 

Sunset 

Desdemona 

o 

0 

Marc  Antony 

Isabella 

o 

0 

Favorita      . . 

Juno 

5 

0 

Zenobia 

Mustee 

0 

0 

Margaret     . . 

Or  the  set  for  dl.  95. 
NV)  orders  can  he  received  without  a  remittance. 
"Worton  Cottage,  Isle  worth. 


£1    8 

n 

1     5 

0 

0  12 

(! 

0  12 

a 

0  12 
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CHOICE  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High 
Street,  Borough,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nobility, 
gently,  and  the  pubUc  to  their  Collection  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSUS  GLA- 
DIOLUS, ANEMONES,  RANUNCULUSES,  &e. ;  and  they 
"beg  to  state  that  the  present  is  the  best  tune  to  plant  Hyacinths"', 
either  in  beds  or  pits,  or  for  placing  them  in  glasses  to  bloom 
in  the  drawing  room  or  parlour.  Best  named  Hyacinths,  Bs. 
per  dozen  ;  Fine  Mixed  ditto,  Zs.  per  dozen  ;  Crocuses,  in  eight 
varieties,  25.  per  hundred;  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  2s.  per 
dozen.  Late  Tulips,  for  planting  in  beds,  45.  per  hundred; 
■with  every  article  as  cheap  as  any  other  house  in  London. 
Catalogues  may  be  had.  Orders  for  Roots,  which  will  be  sent 
carriage  free,  within  100  miles  of  London. 


EBECK    informs   the   Public,   that  a  few   small 
•  plants  of  ARABELLA  and  OTHELLO  may  now  be  had 
at  30s.  each,  for  preiMijment  only. — AVorton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  ai'ticles  of  the  veiT  best  quality. 

*^BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the  best 
light-edged  Pui"ple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pan-. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 
Show  Flowers,  by  name  .        .        .        .        .    2  10    0 
25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dozen  pair,  12s. 

CAMELLIAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  305.   per  dozen. 

HYACINTHS,  Double  and  Single,  Blue,  Red,  White,  and 
Yellow,  very  fine,  G$.,  12s.,  and  ISs,  per  dozen. 

Exti-a  fine  TULIPS,  by  name  . .         . .     12s.  per  dozen. 

Ditto     ditto     MLxed,  fi'om  named  flowers    21s.  per  100. 
Fine       ditto        ditto  ditto  16s.        ,, 

FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,      ditto      . .        . .    13s.  per  dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto    ditto       .,    12s. 
TERBENAS  ditto  ditto       ,.       6s,        „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ditto       ..       9s. 

PAj^IES  ditto  ditto       . .     10s.        „ 

Im:o,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers  ISs.  ,, 
CINERARIAS,  extrafine  sorts,  byname  12s.  to  IS?.  „ 
Also  theu'  New  Superb  Seedling  CINERARIA,  "No.  1,"  named 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  Ss.  per  plant;  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Clirantde,  May  31,  ISl-J  : — 
"  Y  Y — No.  1  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 
disk,  very  broad  petals  and  flowers,  unusually  lai'ge,  measuring 
Ih  inches  in  diameter." 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  Os.,  12s., 
and  ISs.  per  dozen. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

AR.'VUCARIA   IMBRICATA. 

2  years  old  9s.  per  dozen. 

3  „          12s.  „ 

4  „ 18s.  „ 

5  „  30s. 

6  „          605,  „ 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  year,  fine      . .         . .  ISs.  ,, 

,,  .,         Ifoot 30s.  „ 

Pinus  exceUa.  3  inches 9s,  „ 

,,        „      4  to  5  inches       . .        , .    18s.         „ 

„        ,,    IS  inch,  fine  bushy  plant    42s.         ,, 

,,       Gerardiana,  2  years   . .         , .     30s.  ,, 

Abies  Khutrow,  2  years  , .        , .      ds.         „     ' 

RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE   PLENO  10s.  Od.  per  plant. 

MYATT'S  "  BRITISH  QUEEN."  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 

"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  ,,  10s.      „ 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.  Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closetin  November  -ndll  be  fit  for  cutting  in 
December. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  S. 

H  GYLE'S    SEEDLING    PELARGONIUMS    OF 
1S44. 
Augusta        . .         . .     £1    Is.    I  Lord  Morpeth  . .     £1     Is. 

Alice 11        Duke  of  Orleans      . .       11 

Gipsey  Maid  . .        . .       11]  Josephus  ....       11 

The  Set  of  Sis,  51.  10s.     Cash,  52. 
The  following  12  sorts,  as  sent  out  last  season  at  lOLlOs.,  the  set 
may  be  had  for  ol.  3s.,  or  cash.  Bl.  : — Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique,    Queen    of     England,      Claude,    Amelia,    Majestica, 
General  Pollock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane. 

Package  free,  and  in  either  case  a  choice  Plant  will  he  put  to 
defray  the  eaiTiage. 
William  Millee,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

ORTICULTURAL  RARITIES,— Botanists  and 
Collectors  are  invited  to  inspect  a  Case  of  RARE  BRA- 
ZILIAN PLANTS,  just  arrived  in  the  very  best  possible  con- 
dition, from  Bahia.  They  will  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  tender. 
Apply  at  45.  Frith-street,  Soho,  before  Thursday  the  13th 
inst. — London,  Nov,  8. 


GIRLING'S  DANE  CROFT  EARLY  PEA. 

S  GIRLING  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  this  de- 
»  su-able  variety  as  the  earliest  and  best  PEA,  for  early 
culture,  in  cultivation  ;  sown  in  February  it  will  produce  Peas 
fit  for  table  the  middle  of  May  ;  its  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
Frame  or  Warwick,  but  in  size  lai-ger,  and  distinct  from  every 
other  Pea  in  its  foliage.  An  abundant  bearer,  with  fine  fuU 
pod  ;  on  good  ground  averaging  not  less  than  seven  Peas  in  a 
pod  ;  flavour  fine  ;  sown  on  the  22d  April  this  yeai*,  Peas  were 
fit  for  table  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and. 
planted  by  the  side  of  Prince  Albert,  considered  the  quickest 
coming  Pea,  it  beat  it  by  a  week  at  least.  It  has  been  seen 
growing  by  Mr.  Osbom,  of  Fulham ;  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Clap- 
ham,  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Norwich,  and  many  gentlemen  and  gar- 
deners in  the  neighboiu'hood,  who  can  testify  to  its  superiority 
as  a  new  and  choice  variety  ;  height,  about  4  feet  on  good 
ground.  S.  G.  recommends  thin  planting,  and  not  to  plant 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  February ;  it  will  then  come  in  as 
early  as  any  other  Pea,  aA-oiding  the  imcertainty  of  obtaining  a 
crop  from  November  planted  Peas,  which  ai-e  generally  injured 
by  frost,  so  as  to  yield  httle  increase.  To  Mai-ket  Gai'deners 
this  Pea  is  iuvaluable,  or  to  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  early 
productions.  It  wiU  be  sent  out  in  quart  bags  at  55.  each,  vdtli 
the  name  and  address.  Messrs.  Hcrst  and  Co.,  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  Messrs.  Noble  and  Co.,  Fleet-street,  are  appointed. 
London  Agents.  Any  other  Seedsman,  sending  for  a  quantity, 
will  have  a  reduction  if  a  peck  be  taken  ;  and  as  the  Stock  is 
not  large,  early  orders  will  have  the  preference,  and  an  order, 
accompanied  by  a  Post-office  order,  wiU  meet  with  punctual 
attention.  Ready  to  be  sent  out  the  20th  November.  Addi'ess, 
S.  GiELisG,  Dane  Croft  Nursei-y,  Stomnarket,  Suflblk. 

S.  Girling's  Rose,  Pansy,  and  Dry  Dahlia  Root  Catalogues 
can  now  he  had  on  pre-paid' application. 


THE  VERY  NEWEST  AND  BEST  GERANIUMS 
AT  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES  (Purchaser's  selection). 
Class  I.~One  Dozen  31.,  Two  Dozen  51.  (Cash). 

Hoyle's  Titus,  Sarah  Jane,  Pompey,  Unique,  Claude,  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  Champion,  Amelia,  Majestica,  General  Pollock, 
Rosalia,  Flora,  and  Revenge.  Lyne's  Imogene.  White  Perfec- 
tion, and  King  of  Saxony.  Foster's  Sultana,  Cid,  Robustum, 
Nabob,  Dr.  Lindley,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Constellation. 
Gaines's  Alice  Hawthorn,  Trafalgar,  Ackbar.  and  Duchess  of 
Leinster.  Stewart's  Stewartii  and  Prince  do  Joinrille.  Silver- 
lock's  Emperor  Nicholas  and  Chance.  Robson's  Lady  Rams- 
den  and  Meeanee.  Holmes'  Beauty  of  Sudbury,  Hoyle's 
Louis  Phillippe,  Oddity,  and  Constellation.  Roger's  Lady 
Vernon  and  Lord  Vernon.  Gaines's  King  of  the  French, 
Miller's  Elegans.    Dobre's  Vesuvius. 

Class  n.~Onc  Dozen  2?.,  Tim  Dozen  Zl.  (Cash). 

Gaines's  Sir  W.  Massey  Stanley,  Mogul,  Conspicua,  King  of 
the  French,  Ackbar,  King  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxony^ 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Miller's  Mogul.  Catleugh's  Mul- 
beiTy,  Echpse,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Foster's  Hybla, 
Coronation,  Superb,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Nabob,  Oddity,  and 
Conflagration.  Cock's  Maid  of  Honour.  Lyne's  Princeps, 
Redworth,  Coronet,  King  of  Saxohy,  and  Lady  Tamworth. 
Sorrell's  Pride  of  Essex.  Cock's  Hector.  Beck's  Cleopatra, 
Meteor,  and  British  Queen.  Pamplin's  Fire  King.  Gaines's 
Elegans  Nova  and  Sir  R.  Sale.  Hoyle's  Rosalia  and  General 
Pollock. 

Class  ni.—One  Dozen  \l..  Twenty  11.  10s. 

Beck's  Mai'tha,  Leonora,  and  Lucy.  Gaines's  Lady  Sale  and 
Queen  Phillippa.  Garth's  Constellation  and  Black  Dwarf- 
Miller's  Tom  Jones  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Catleugh's  Rosetta 
Superb.  Foster's  Pulchellum,  Gipsy,  and  Favourite.  Beck's 
Geraldine,  Black  Prince,  Hebe,  Evening  Star,  and  Stella. 
Chandler's  Celestial.  Pamplin's  Beauty  of  Walthamstow, 
Count  d'  Orsay,  Enchantress,  Camilla,  and  Oberon.  Appleby's 
Mercury.  Stewart's  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and 
Beauty  of  Salt  Hill.  Thurteli's  Pluto.  Veitch's  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon.  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  Cfrcassian,  &e.  ifcc. 

Twenty  real  good  distinct  sorts  for  11.  ;  Twenty  all  New  and. 
very  superior  Show  Flowers  for  21.  Purchasers  sending  the 
names  of  the  sorts  they  already  possess,  W.  Sliller  will  send 
suitable  distinct  varieties. 

%,"  No  charge  for  package,  and  plants  put  to  compensate, 
for  cai'riage.  All  orders  nmst  be  accompanied  by  cash  or  re- 
ference.— William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY',  FULHAM  ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 
TT^'^ESTMACOTT  &  CO:,  Seedsmen,  Florists.  &c., 
»  »  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  Public  that  the;?f 
have,  in  addition  to  the  above  establishment,  taken  the  pre- 
mises lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lockhart,  15S. 
Cheapside,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  CATALOGUE  OF 
BULBS  (which  will  "be  forwarded  on  receiving  a  pre-paid  ap- 
plication), as  being  true  to  character,  having  been  pm'chased 
either  from  the  splendid  collection  of  the  above  gentlemen,  or 
imported  from  the  first  foi-cign  houses. — Nov.  8. 


A    STUART,    Seedsman  and   Nurseryman,   Kelso, 
•    N.B.,  begs  to  intimate  that  he  can  supply  SOUND  PO- 
TATOES at  the  following  prices,   delivered  at  Berwick,  in 
quantities  not  less  than  20  bushels  : — 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  table,  per  bushel         . .        . .    3s.  6d. 

Do.     do.,  for  seed,  per  bushel       4    0 

Terms,  cash  ;  or  a  reference  from  unknown  correspondents. 
This  Variety  ■will  be  found  described  in   "  Lawson's  Agricul- 
tural Manual"  as  one  of  the  best  second  eai-ly  Potatoes,  both  for 
yield  and  flavour, 

A  large  Stock  of  true  White  Globe  and  Purple-topped  Swedish- 
Turnip  Seed  of  own  raising. 

1-year  Seedling  Lai'ch,  per  1000  ,,         ..     Is.  6(i. 

1-year  Transplanted  do,,  per  1000  . .         ..76 


TO  CULTIVATORS  of  the  PEAR  and  othek 
FRUITS.— A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  PEARS 
and  other  Fniits,  by  T.  Rivers  (formerly  signing  himself  T. 
Rivers,  jun.,  author  of  the  "  Rose  Amateur's  Guide"),  is  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Applications,  enclosing  six  penny  stamps, 
irill  be  promptly  attended  to.  T.  R.  flatters  himself  that  this 
Catalogue  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  fruit  amateur,  as  it 
contains  descriptions  of  many  new  varieties  worthy  attention  ; 
engravings  are  inserted  of  a  pyi'amidal  tree,  grafted  on  the  ■ 
Quince,  and  of  a  dwarf  Cherry-tree  grafted  on  the  Cerasus 
Mahaleb. — Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  Nov.  S. 

GERANIUMS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES, 

WILLIAM  E.  RENDLE  &  CO.  have  a  very  large- 
Stock  of  GERANIUMS,  fine  strong  established  plants, 
which  are  now  offered  at  exti'emely  low  prices, 

A  collection  of  tiventy  from  tlie  following  list  (customer'si 
selection)  will  he  sent  to  the  Exeter  Station  of  the  GreaP- 
Western  Railway,  caiTiage  and  package  free,  for  40s. 

Hector,  Beauty  of  Walthamstow,  Hebe,   Othello.    Regulator, 
Unique,    Fascination.    Claude,  Lady  Villiers,    Guide,    Hybler,. 
Pulchellum,  General  Pollock,  Flora,  Conflagi-ation,  Symmetry," 
Rosaha,  Jersey  Jlaid.  Thunderer,  Hermione.  Cordelia,  Oberon,' 
Sarah  Jane,    Sir  Robert  Peel,   Princeps,   Diomede,    Prince  or 
Waterloo,    Evelyne,    Witch,    Gipsy,    Coronet,    Creole,    Connt- 
d'Orsay,    Lyne's   Duke   of  Cornwall,   Modesty,    Sunrise,   Lordl 
Ebrington,  Hamlet,  Constellation,    Cynthia,  'Lavinia,  Aurora^ 
Fanny,  Penelope,  Attila,  Cornish  Gem',  and  Rising  Sun. 
Twelve  of  the  above  for  30s. 
Twenty  very  good  Geraniums  for  £1. 
Plymouth,  Nov.  8. 


H  GROOM,  Clapham-rise,  near  London  (Removed 
•  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Her  Ma- 
JESTX  THE  QuEBN",  and  to  His  Majestt  the  King  of  Saxont, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobihty,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  present  season  as  the  best  for  selecting  and  planting 
TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  and  the  VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM, 
and  to  recommend  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  otherwise 
there  wiR  be  a  risk  of  their  flowering  well.  He  begs  to  say,  he 
continues  to  send  out  TULIPS  aiTanged  in  BEDS  ready  for 
planting,  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  his  Catalogue,  which  may 
be  had  on  application. 
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TICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 

J  AND  H.  HAYCK.OFT  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
•  nnmerous  friends,  that,  notivithstanoing  the  great  f;iilm'e 
in  the  Purato  crop,  they  hope  to  be  enabled  to  supply  pk-utj'  of 
the'bist  sorts  f -i-  next  spi*iB;^'s  plautint;  on  moderate  terms.  A 
Priced  List  shall  be  sent  in  Febi'uary  to  all  who  intend  favour- 
ing them  with  th^ij' orders. 

Jf.B.  Steam  Vessels  weekly  to  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Pl,vmouth,  and  ».41assow  ;  and  Sailing  Vessels  weekly  to  nearly 
evei'v  port  in  S.-uth  Wales. 

FOREST  TREES,  .ind  evei-j-  descripfion  of  Nftrsei-y  Sttick, 
at  moderate  prices. — Cork,  ]S'ov.  S. 


EI3ES  SAXGriNEUM  FLORE  PLENO.  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 
I:ED  FLOWERING  CURRANT. 

(Figured  in  '■  I'axton's  Miiijazine  of  Botany,"' July  1,  ISt^.) 
n"'HOMAS   JACKSON  b-ing   the   largest   holder   of 
-1-    tliis  new  and  most  beautiful  Shi-ub.  begs  *o  ofler  plants 
well  established  in  pots  atlOo".  Gd.  each  j  for  every  ihi'ee  ordered 
one  will  be  added  i^ratis. 

Kingston  JTui-sery,  Surrey,  Nov.  8. 


TULIPS,  HTACI"''HS,  EAXUNCtLUSE.S,  ANEMDNES, 
AURICULAS,  t-\;XATIONS,  PICOTEES,  GERANltltS, 
AND  LILIUII  L.',"VIFOLIUM. 

H  GROOM,  ('mpham  Rise,  near  Lo?;do>-,  (re- 
•  moved  from  T.il-.vorth,)  by  Appointment  FL0EI.*T  to 
HER  M-AJESTY  tcl  UUEEN,  "and  to  HIS  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  b..-,'3  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nobilitj",  Gentry,  and  .Vmateurs,  Ms  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOV.'ERS.  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  to  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  v.ii-ious  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  100  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

100      Ditto      in    30  ditto  ditto 5    5    0 

Supei-fine  Jlistm'es,  per  100,  from  7s.  6d.  to  21s. 

25  HYACINTHS,  in  2.5  fin._- sorts,  named      ..         -.150 

100  R.ANUXCULUSES  in  loii  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10    0 

Supei-fine  lILxtures,  per  lOi)  . .        ..    7s.  to    1    1    0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  100  Sapt-rane  sorts,  named      ..220 

A  New  Collection  of  50  SupL-rfine  sorts      ..        ..150 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  lU')        0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        ..330 

25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  2"' ditto        ditto  ..     2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES.  in  25     ditto  ditto  ..     2  10    0 

23  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  .  .     3  10    0 

Good  kinds,  per  doz.  . .        . .        from  12s.  to    CIS    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  lood  bulbs,  each    0    2    G 

„  „  PUNCIATUM       ..      „       0    7    6 

SPECIOSUM,  (true)         . .  from  21s.  to     3     3.0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  d;c.  is  readj', 

and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 

Foreign  Orders  executed. 


TREE  VIOLET 
JOHN  WALLACE,  Seedsman  and  Floeist,  Gabriel's 
*J  HiH,  Mtiidstone,  has  now  ready  a  large  Stock  of  this  much 
esteemed,  double,  dark  purple,  perpetual  flowering,  hal-dy 
and  fragrant  VIOLET,  which  he  respectfully  offers  for  sale 
at  Gs.  per  dozen.  All  persons  who  value  a  bouquet  of  sweet 
flowers,  fresh  every  day,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the 
end  of  May,  should  grow  a  few  dozens  of  this  beautiful  flower. 
—Apply  a*s  above,  or  to  Mr.  G.  Chahlwood,  Seedsman  and 
Floriot,  14,  Taviscock-roi\-,  Covcnt  Gardeti. — Oct.  25. 


'MALL    GLASS   FOR   HOTHOUSES  AND 

)  GARDEN  LIGHTS 


5  in.  by  1^ 
t 


PROCKTER'S  "BOHEMIAN  GIRL"  DAHLIA. 

JT.  NEVILLE  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to 
•  Nurserj-men,  Florists,  djc,  that  he  has  the  pleasiu-e  of 
ofTering  Dry  Roots  of  the  above  splendid  NEW  DAHLIA  at  ol. 
each.  Colour,  delicate  white,  broadly  and  boldly  margined 
with  deep  purple,  the  flowers  maintaining  their  beautiful  and 
biilliant  colo'ji-s  (in  whicli  it  sui-paases  all  others  of  its  class) 
unaltered  in  its  marking  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  season,  grown  ittidcr  every  disadvantage,  and  only  one 
mile  from  London-bridge.  The  habitissui'passingly  grand  ;  as 
a  show  variety,  fit  for  a  first-rate  stand ;  and,  as  a  garden 
flower,  matchless.  Received  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the 
Slough  Show,  open  to  all  England  (see  Gard€ii<:rs'  Gazette, 
p.  630),  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  season. 

J.  T.  N.  begs  to  remind  the  gi-owers  generally,  that  Mr, 
Prockter  having  sent  out  tv.-o  of  the  best  DabUas  in  cultiva- 
tion, viz.  "  Nonpareil "  and  "  Pei-mondsey  Bee,"  ti-usts  that  his 
name  wiU  be  sugicicent  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
sent superb  vai-iety. — Peckham,  Nov.  8. 


TROUBLE  ROMAN  and  PAPER  WHITE  NAR- 
-L'  CISSUS,  is.  per  dozen.  Dutch  Hyacinths  for  forcing  at 
43.  per  dozen;  also  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Jonquils,  Anemones, 
and  Ranunculus,  from  Is.  to  12s.  per  dozen.  Large  Dutch 
Crocus,  2s.  6d.  per  100  ;  at  A.  Coebett's  Italian  and  Foreign 
■Warehouse,  IS,  Pall  Mall.    Priced  Lists  per  post,  <tc. 


■m ANTED,  SEEDS  OF  EVEi^GREEN  SHRUBS 

•»  AND  TREES.— Persons  Ijeing  able  to  supply  the  above 
ivdl  please  to  send  a  list  of  Sorts  and  Prices  to  W.  Jackson 
and  Co.,  Cross-lanes  Nursery,  BeJale,  Yorkshire.- Nov.  S. 

EEDS.— CORNER    OF    IJ  ALF-MOON-STREET. 

THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Societj',  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-SIREET.PICCADILLY 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural"  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH-POT     AND     SUPPORT— from     Is.    6d.   each. 

"Mr.  HtiNT's  new  Hyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
Chma,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spiko  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark ;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use."— Gardeners'  CJiromde, 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  sightlv  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  decided  improvement."— ^Irt  Union. 

•  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects."— Gardencs'  Gazette. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  &c. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Floiitts  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Qucen's-row,  Pimlicn 


rpRANSFARENT  GARDEN  FRAME  COVERS 
.X7  ^''  ^^''^'  *'■«  "^^T  ^^  ^"  *«  l2.ri:est  garden  mats,  which 
this  year  have  advanced  greatly  in  price.  These  frame  covers 
are  waterproof,  more  durable  than  mats,  keep  in  more  heat 
and  adJiut  hght.  It  may  be  had  in  large  pieces,  any  required 
size,  at  6d.  per  square  yard,  for  covering  Greenhouses  &c 
Being  dressed  by  machinery  is  the  reason  of  the  low  price  It 
IS  made  from  stout  calico  sheeting.  Roueet  Ricdaemos  '  Net 
and  Tent  Maker,  21,  Tonbndgo-place,  New-road,  London 

N.B.— Stout  Canvas,  for  Roofing  Sheds,  Outbuildin''s "  &c 
Is.  lid,  per  square  yai'd,  as  thick  as  floor  passage-cloth  "  '         '' 


"FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
-i  Ilorticultural  and  general  puiiioses.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street,  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 

TONOBLEMEN,GESTLEMEN,NORSERYMEN,  J:  OTHERS- 
"DRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
-i-*  Horticultural  purposes,  Sky.lights,  <tc.,  may  be  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S  815,  Oxf.jrd-strcet,  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices ;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Piate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  requii-cd. 


I'J'Ja} at  Id.  per  foot. 

per  Gross. 
80,000  squares  6  by  4  at  9s. 
BO.OOO  Oi       4J       11 

30,000  7         5  13 

12,000  Vi       ii       15 


in.  by  2   l 
■'i     .,     2JJ  ' 


at  lid.  per  foot. 

per  Gross. 
90,000  squares  8  by  6  at  18s. 
11.000  8i       6i        20 

80,000  9'        7'        22 

40,000  10         8         30 


Sti-ilcing  Glasses,  Bee  Glasses,  Fish  Globes-,  and  French 
Shatles  for  covering  Ferns  and  Ornaments. 

R.  CoGAN,  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Works,  43,  Leicester 
SqlJare. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  haring  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Sti-uc- 
tures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
othertropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  sti-ucture  may 
be  heated  by  Buebidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
vi\th  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  -Gardens.  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens.  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
ajjple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  i'leet^street,  London. 


pOTTAM  &  H ALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
^^  Repository,  IS'o.  2,  "Winslet  Steeet,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  foUo\\-ing  articles  for  the 
Garden,  «tc.,  at  very  low  prices,  ^iz. :— Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Kickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machine.^  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Tases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Floii-er  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  'NYire  "Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  ire.  &c. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  best  Y/ire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  irith  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wi^-s- 
lex  Stbeet,  Oxfoed  Stkeet,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
evei*y  information  may  be  obtained. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  Kew  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  sohcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  »fcu., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degre^  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  kuo^^■n,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  <fc  Co.  beg  to  infoi*m  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactoi-y 
in  Kew  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisadiiig,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &e.  &c. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDIXGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CI-IURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improred  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eSeieiit,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dtu-abiliry  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultui'al  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Consenatory  erected  at  Chisl^ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bai-t,ey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  theii"  various 
di-awings  and  models,  at  272.  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  es- 
ti'emely  complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  ai'range- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticultuiists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  countrj'  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  inti-oduee  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  attheii*  Manu- 
factoi-y. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  kc,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manui-e  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  :  being  unifcnn  in  its  manufactui'e,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  aU  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  ap^jj||s.tion.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peru\ian  and  AfiiflStl  Guano,  Sulphuiic  Acid, 
G,\'psum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40,  New  Bridge-st,,  Black&iars.         E.  Pueses,  Secretary. 


GYPSUM  FOR  MANURE,  prepared  by  the  only 
method  which  will  ensure  its  success  for  Agricultural 
purposes,  by  NEWTON  &  PECK,  Wilstixgtok  Woeks,  Hull. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  its  application  and  full 
particulars  as  to  its  uses  as  a  fertilizer,  -nith  nvimerous  cases  of 
its  surprising  effects,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-paid  letter  containing  Three  Postage  Stamps. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  theii-  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street.  Nov.  8. 


DR.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  tlie  above  Manure  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale,  GUANO  (ivarranted  to  analy- 
sis), SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME.  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 
Make  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 
P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Brine. 


LIEBIG'S  PATENT  MANURES,  manufactured 
under  his  especial  superintendence,  at  the  Works,  New- 
ton, near  Livei-pool.  Now  ready,  in  Stamped  Packages,  con- 
taining about  2  cwt.  each, 

THE   WHEAT  MANURE, 
To  be  sown  Broad-cast  and  Ploughed,  or  Harrowed  in  mth  the 
Seed,  5  cwt.  per  acre.    Price  101.  per  Ton  net,  Cash. 

THE    GRASS   MANURES, 
To  be  sown  Broad-cast,  in  two  applications  : — 

A,  for  present  application,  li  cwt.  per  acre.  i 

B,  for  spring  application,  3|  cwt.  per  acre. 

Each  101.  per  Ton  net,  Cash. 
Manures  applicable  to  the  SUGAR  CANE  and  to  the  TO 
BACCO  PLANT,  are  also  ready  for  delivery,  at  111.  per  Ton 
for  the  foi-mer,  and  lOi.  per  Ton  for  the  latter.  5  civt.  of  each 
to  be  applied  to  an  acre.  The  above  piices  are  for  delivery  at 
the  Works,  or  in  Liverpool. 

Any  further  information  required  naay  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

MUSPRATT  &  Co.,  LiveiTooL 
Ko  Agents  appointed. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  TCHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  orop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men. 


,^^^K^  'M'^/fo, 


,o^ 


to  be  superior  to  the 
^iv    i  '.  ^^  imported,  as   it  can 

^  >.^^!^ '^^j??^  'c^        always  be  depended 

•C  •**-""      '"   '■';-■■■-  *^       on,  being  i>f  uniform 

i*'  ^'-    '-_■'■■'  ~-;\^  ^    strength  and  couipo- 

^  "f/--'':.     .,',''      'il-'^  "^    sitiou,    founded    on 

*^  "'''  -"■'■'"  '   '  ■  ■  4    the   analysis   of   the 

^  best  Penivian,  with- 
I    out  its  impurities. 
V        The  price  dl.    and 
51.  10s.  per  ton,  inclit- 
,     ding  sacks  and  deli- 
.»*-       very  to  any  railway 
s  or  i\'harf  in    Town  ; 

Testimonials  »t  every 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEK. 
TRATED  LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shinibs,  Grass 
Lawns,  *tc..  Is.  9-'^.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons 
of  watei-,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Mantu-e.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  towTi 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTauted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  anah^is, 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime}  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  ^van-anted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Supeiphosphate  of  Lime. 
Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Staniford-st.,  Blackfiiars-road. 
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1  THE  TltUE   "FASTOLrl'"'  EASPnERRV. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  tiiko  tlie  present  opportunity  of 
luniouncing  tbey  coutinuu  to  Kujiply  tlio  abovo  in  its 
m  niiiiitj  .stato  as  originally  sent  out  by  tliDiiif  and  such  as  they 
h;nr  bad  tbo  honour  of  sunplvinR  IIISU  MOST  GRACIOUS 
M\.IHSTY  THE  QUHEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OE 
Ul  TLANIJ,  HIS  GRACE  TUKUUKE  01'  MARLBOROUGH, 
•nil)  EAUL  OE  llAUill.N'CTdN,  THE  EARL  OE  LIVER- 
I'ODl,,  THE  LOUIl  CISIKIP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VIS- 
ilOUN'l'  LIIUTON,  LOUD  SON'DES,  Ac.  Ac.  ;  as  wcU  as  by 
tlio  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE  LONDON. 
Great  Yaruiuuth  Nursery,  Nov.  8. 


'^i)t  ©ai'UeiuTjs*  CljroEtde* 


.SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1845. 


MEETING   FOR  THK  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
TuuaDAV,      Nov.  18-Linnt..in 


The  following',  which  is  the  sacond  report  of  the 
Commissionei'S  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  Potato 
(DISEASE,  draws  attention  to  the  value  of  the  means 
which  have  been  proposed  for  guarding  the  Potato 
from  decay,  arising  from  whatever  cause,  and  to  the 
ijiroper  method  of  applying  the  diseased  tubers  for 
iuse  as  food  ; — 

j"  To  Uis  Excellency  Baron  ITETTEsncRY,  Lord  Lieutenant 
OF  Ireland,  tke.  Ae. 
*'BoaiXl  Room,  lioyal  Ifnhlhi  Socicbi,  29(/i  Oct.,  1845. 
"  Mv  Lord, — Having  submitted  to  your  Excellency, 
|in  a  former  report,  some  preliminary  instructions  in- 
tended to  prevent  improper  treatment  of  the  Potato 
crop  still  remaining  unaffected,  we  now  have  the  honour 
to    lay  before  your   Excellency   our  views  regarding 
some  processes  of  treatment  for  the  Potato,  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  of  practical  value  and  importance. 

"  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  incompleteness  of 
■form  which  this  mode  of  presenting  our  results  to  your 
Excellency  necessarily  assumes  ;  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  are  such,  that  we  consider  it  our  highest  duty  to 
bring  at  once  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meut  such  principles  or  modes  of  jiractice  as,  upon 
due  consideration,  we  feel  authorised  to  recommend. 

"  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
various  plans  for  preserving  diseased  Potatoes,  as  pi-o- 
posed  by  other  persons,  or  suggested  by  ourselves,  and 
we  have  been  collecting  precise  information  as  to  the 
experience  of  others  in  their  endeavours  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  From  all  the  results  that  we 
have  obtained,  we  feel  justified  in  submitting  to  your 
Excellency  the  following  observations  : — 

"  Plaus  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  by  persons 
possessing  more  or  less  of  chemical  knowledge,  in  which, 
by  some,  acids  are  to  be  employed  ;  in  others,  alkaline 
liquors  ;  and  in  a  third  class,  gases,  such  as  chlorine. 
These  processes  we  dismiss  from  further  consideration, 
as  even  did  they,  in  the  laboratory,  answer  the  intended 
purpose,  they  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  produce  of  an  entire  country,  and  to  a 
population  such  as  that  for  whose  welfare  your  Excel- 
lency is  so  deeply  anxious.  Other  methods,  apparently 
more  practical,  consist  in  the  treatment  of  the  Potatoes 
with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  and  salt,  either 
separate  or  in  mixture.  The  result  of  our  owu  experi- 
ments, and  the  evidence  we  have  received  concerning 
trials  made  by  persons  in  whom  we  have  full  coufidence, 
authorise  us  at  once  to  recommend  the  rejection  of 
those  materials.  AVe  have  found  the  decomposition  of 
the  Potato  to  be  decidedly  accelerated  by  their  applica- 
tion. With  respect  to  lime,  the  i-esults  of  our  own  ex- 
periments are  not  yet  decisive  ;  nor  is  the  experience 
of  others  as  yet  satisfactory.  We  therefore  reserve  this 
point  for  further  consideration. 

"  Whilst  the  disease  is  not  yet  very  far  advanced  in 
the  Potato,  it  is  certain,  that  after  being  boiled  or 
steamed,  it  may  be  employed  as  food  for  immediate  use, 
both  for  man  and  other  animals,  without  prejudice  to 
health.. 

"  When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  so  as  to  have 
invaded  a  large  part  of  the  Potato,  and  when  the  tubers 
have  acfiuired  a  disagreeable  smell,  their-  influence  on 
the  system  is  more  questionable.  We  have  put  in  ope- 
ration a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
this  point,  and  will,  in  due  time,  report  the  result  to 
your  Excellency.  As,  however,  the  Potato,  when  once 
affected,  quickly  runs  into  total  decomposition,  if  left 
to  itself,  it  is  evident  that  its  consumption  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  food,  cannot  be  sufficiently  rapid  ;  and 
it,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  .to  consider  to  what 
other  uses  it  may  be  applied. 

"  The  extraction  of  starch  from  Potatoes,  and  its  use 
as  food,^  having  strongly  attracted  public  attention,  and 
conflicting,  and,  in  many  cases,  inaccurate  opinions 
having  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  we  consider  it 
of  paramount  importance  at  once  to  direct  your  Excel- 
lency's attention  to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  re- 
garding this  material.  It  is  recognised  that  the  Potato, 
in  relation  either  to  its  weight  or  bulk,  is  one  of  the  most 
inferior  articles  of  food.  In  its  ordinary  state  of  sound 
constitution,  every  hundred  pounds  by  weight  of  Po- 
tatoes contain,  on  an  average  74  lbs.  of  water  ;  of  skin 
and  fibrous  matter,  8  lbs. ;  and  of  starch,  16  lbs. ;  whilst 
of  gluten,  the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
which  predominates  in  corn,  there  is  not  more  than 
2  lbs.  in  the  above  quantity.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
starch,  or  materials  corresponding  to  it,  exist  to  a  certain 
amount  in  every  variety  of  useful  food  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  food  starch  is  not  the  material  which 
serves  for  the  support  of  the  animal  frame  ;  and  an 
animal  fed  merely  on  starch  dies  of  starvation,  nearly,  if 
not  quite  so  soon,  as  if  totally  deprived  of  food.    Hence, 


starch  extracted  from  the  Potato  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Potato  itself ;  and  we  consider  it  of 
great  importance,  that  whilst  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  directed  to  the  real  value  of  starch,  aud  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  bo  advantageously  applied,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  their  hopes  of  nourishment  during 
the  succeeding  season  upon  any  store  of  it  alone. 

"With  this  preliminary  caution,  we  have  to  state  to 
your  Excellency  that  probably  the  best  use  to  which 
diseased  Potatoes  may  be  applied  is  the  extractiou  of 
starch.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  starch  re- 
presents a  considerable  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
Potato,  although  it  is  not  at  present  in  as  large  a  quan- 
tity in  the  unsound  tubers  as  in  those  which  are  free 
from  disease.  The  extraction  is  simple,  and  consists  in 
processes  which  we  need  not  here  describe,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  current  publications  of  the  day,  and  indeed 
are  already  practised  iu  most  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  we  are  directing  our 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  starch  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  It  can  be  worked  off,  and  with 
utility,  as  food,  when  mixed  with  proportions  of  Oat- 
meal, Bean  meal,  or  Peas  meal,  and  such  intermixture 
forms  an  excellent  and  economical  article  of  food.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pulp  remaining  after 
the  extractiou  of  the  starch  from  the  diseased  Potatoes, 
contains  a  consider.able  quantity  of  nutritive  material  ; 
and  as  the  decomposiug  substance  is,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  washed  out  during  the  preparation,  the  pulp 
may,  when  dried,  be  applied  with  confidence  to  the 
nourishment  of  animals.  Further,  if  the  dried  starch, 
extracted  from  the  Potato,  be  mixed  up  with  the  dry 
residual  pulp,  a  material  will  be  produced  really  repre- 
senting the  Potato,  equivalent  to  it  as  food,  and,  if  kept 
dry,  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  ;  it,  of  course,  must  be  prepared  for  use  by 
cooking  or  baking  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  pulp  and  starch,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  wc 
venture  to  consider  worthy  of  your  Excellency's  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  operation  not  suited  to  the  circumstauees 
of  isolated  cotters,  and  just  now  mfijlit  not  be  a  proper 
object  for  mere  commercial  speculation.  But  arrange- 
ments might  possibly  be  made  for  carrying  out  this  re- 
commendation through  the  agency  of  the  poor  law 
unions,  and  other  government  establishments,  iu  which 
mechanical  power  aud  intelligent  superintendence  could 
be  speedily  and  economically  applied.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  even  these  facilities  for  the  conversion  of 
the  tubers  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progressive  injury  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  Potato 
crop  is  sustaining.  We,  therefoi'e,  recommend  a  mode 
by  which  we  believe  the  _process  of  decomposition  may 
be  retarded.  In  our  preliminary  report  we  mentioned 
to  your  Excellency  the  important  influence  exercised 
upon  the  disease  by  moisture  aud  dryness.  Our  subse- 
quent investigations  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and 
we  believe  where  means  exist  for  a  more  complete  dry- 
ing of  the  tubers,  such  a  method  will  prove  the  most 
efficacious  plan  for  preserving  the  Potato  from  further 
decay.  This  more  perfect  drying  cannot,  however,  be 
effected  in  this  climate  by  mere  exposure  to  air,  it  re- 
quires artificial  heat,  applied  in  some  form  of  kiln  ;  aud 
without  entering  into  mechanical  details,  we  may  uame 
some  simple  contrivances  which  seem  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

"  The  corn  kilns  extensively  distributed  through  the 
country  may  at  once  be  applied  to  the  drying  of  the 
Potatoes,  which  will,  however,  demand  a  temperature, 
rendered  gradually  higher  than  that  required  for  corn. 
But  as  in  many  cases  those  kilns  are  at  present  fully 
occupied,  we  would  represent  that  every  lime  kiln  may 
be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  without  interfering  with  its 
ordinary  operations,  by  erecting  over  it,  at  a  suitable 
height  above  its  mouth,  a  framework  of  hurdles  upon 
which  the  Potatoes  may  be  spread  in  a  thin  layer-,  fresh 
Potatoes  being  added  as  the  others  become  dry  and  are 
removed.  In  localities  where  the  previous  means  do 
not  exist,  or  may  not  be  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale, 
Potatoes  may  be  spread  on  a  framework  of  hurdles, 
supported  on  a  few  props  of  stone,  two  or  three  feet 
high  ;  one  or  more  turf  fires  burning  slowly  under  the 
hurdles,  would  effect  the  same  object.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  Potatoes  becoming  slightly  browned,  as 
they  are  not  injured  thereby  for  future  use ;  aud  the 
turf  smoke  would  act  favourably  on  the  Potatoes  rather 
than  otherwise. 

"  In  all  these  modes  of  drying,  the  Potatoes  should 
be  cut  into  two,  or  if  very  large,  into  three  pieces,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 

"  Potatoes  dried  in  any  of  the  modes  above  described 
are  certainly  capable  of  being  preserved  wheu  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  aud  stored,  with  the  precautions  described  in 
our  first  report,  until  suitable  opportunities  arise  for 
convertmg  them  into  starch  or  meal,  accordmg  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  aflTected  by  the  disease. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  our  own  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  drying  the  Potato 
in  the  mauuer  we  have  recommended,  and  by  pro- 
cesses such  as  those  above  described,  are  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  highly  intelligent  persons,  who  have 
simultaneously  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

"  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
your  Excellency  our  further  couclusions,  and  we  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your  Excellency's  obedient  and  faith- 
ful servants,  "  Eobeki  Kane, 

"  John  LiNDLEi-, 
"  Lyon  Playfair." 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  right  in 
refusing  assent  to  the  recommendations  that  have 


been  offered  by  various  persons  of  nostrums  for 
saving  the  decaying  crop.  Even  chloride  of  lime, 
positive  as  were  the  assertions  of  its  efficacy,  is  con- 
demned, and,  as  we  now  know,  with  perfect  justice. 

The  first  report  (see  p.  735)  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  criticism  by  gentlemen  who  seem  to  have 
been  disappointed  at  not  finding  effectual  remedies 
proposed  in  a  report  whose  whole  objects  were,  as 
it  declared,  entirely  temporary.  The  gist  of  the 
Commissioners'  recommendations  was  to  secure 
dryness,  and  absence  of  contact,  by  all  possible 
means  ;  and  any  intelligent  man  would  see  that  the 
particular  methods  proposed  were  merely  in  refer- 
ence to  those  all-important  precautions,  and  might, 
keeping  thein  in  view,  be  departed  from  according 
to  circumstances. 

Dr.  Hali'in,  of  Cavan,  has  strongly  urged  upon 
the  Irish  Potato-growers  the  construction  of  pits,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  by  him  that  effectual  ventila- 
tion is  secured  by  laying  the  Potatoes  on  rough 
sticks,  or  other  materials,  and  introducing  into  the 
heaps  cone-shaped  funnels  of  wicker-work ;  the 
whole,  except  the  mouths  of  the  funnels  and  a  hole 
at  each  end,  being  covered  down  with  clay  or  earth. 
We  add  the  reply  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
proposition  ; — 

"  To  Bason  IlETTESEOEr,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c. 
' '  Board  Room  of  the  Royal  JJuUiii  Society,  Oct.  30. 
"  My  Lord, — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Excellency's  communication  of  this 
date,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  published  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Mail,  of  tlie  29th,  iu  which  Dr.  Halpin, 
of  Cavan,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  preserving  the  Potato 
crop,  which  he  considers  more  worthy  of  public  confi- 
dence than  that  which  we  had  the  honour  to  submit  to 
your  Excellency. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  of  the  letter 
under  consideration  does  not  state  that  he  himself  has 
tried  the  method  which  he  proposes,  or  derived  a  loiow- 
ledge  of  its  advantages  from  the  experience  of  others  ; 
he  merely  thinks  that  it  would  prove  efficacious. 

"  We  can,  however,  state  to  your  E.xcellency,  that  a 
plan  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  at  least  as  well 
adapted  for  practice,  has  previously  been  proposed  in 
England,  and  experimentally  tested  by  one  of  us.  The 
result  convinces  us  of  its  total  inefficiency,  and  the  cause 
of  failure  becomes  manifest  on  considering  the  manner 
in  which  the  disease  is  pi-opagated,  and  the  circum- 
stances uuder  which  Potatoes  are  placed  in  ventilating 
pits.  In  such  places,  Potatoes  being  in  contact  are 
precisely  in  the  condition  best  suited  for  the  exten- 
sion of  disease,  and  against  the  danger  of  which  we  so 
strongly  warned  the  public  in  our  first  report.  Further, 
without  giving  any  positive  opinion  whetlier  the  fungi 
found  in  decaying  Potatoes  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  the 
disease,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  presence  aids  very 
materially  its  rapid  advance,  and  th.at  their  transmission 
from  one  tuber  to  another  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
means  of  infecting  those  Potatoes  which  are  at  all  pre- 
disposed to  decay.  Hence,  the  isolation  of  each  tuber 
is  indispensable  to  its  preservation,  and  hence  our  ur- 
gent recommendation  to  interpose  some  dry  solid  sub- 
stance between  each  Potato. 

"  If,  as  Dr.  Halpin  supposes,  gentle  currents  of  air  did 
occur  amongst  the  Potatoes  collected  in  heaps,  in  ven- 
tilating pits,  then  iu  that  case  the  germs  or  seed  of  para- 
sitical fungi,  together  with  the  emanations  from  any  one 
decaying  point,  would ,  be  rapidly  distributed  over  the 
entire  mass  of  Potatoes.  We  have  to  state,  as  our  de- 
cided opinion,  that  in  such  a  pit  no  current  of  air,  suffi- 
cient to  dry  the  Potatoes  in  the  manner  anticipated  by 
Dr.  H.alpin,  could  exist ;  or,  if  it  were  produced,  could 
only  arise  from  inequalities  of  temperature,  caused  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  Potatoes  themselves. 

"  We  observe  that  Dr.  Halpiu  has,  in  some  points, 
mistaken  the  object  of  our  report,  more  especially  in 
supposing  that  the  methods  of  storing  which  we  have 
recommended  are  intended  to  be  permanent.  As  yet 
we  have  given  no  opinion  on  this  matter,  which  involves 
such  important  considerations  that  we  must  delay  our 
suggestions  on  the  point  until  some  further  information 
has  been  obtained. 

"  In  the  execution  of  the  responsible  duty  entrusted 
to  us  by  Her  Majesty''s  Government,  we  have  refrained 
from  bringing  forward  any  theoretical  or  speculative 
opinions,  however  plausible.  Our  former  recommenda- 
tions were  founded  on  the  results  of  experience,  and  we 
contuiue  to  recommen'S  them  with  confidence.  —  We 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  Excellency's  obedient  and 
faithful  servants,  '■  Robert  Kane, 

"JOH.N    LiNDLET, 

"  Lyon  Playfair." 
The  Government  is  actively  occupied  in  distri- 
buting, by  means  of  placards,  &c.,  the  following 
instructions,  drawn  up  by  the  Irish  Commissioners, 
which  we  think  it  advisable  to  reprint  for  the  benefit 
ofsufferers  in  this  country. 

"ADVICE  CONCERNING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 
"  To  tlie  Farmers  and  to  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland. 
"  The  dreadful  disease  that  has  attacked  your  Potatoes  is 
one  the  effects  of  which  you  can  only  stop  by  strict  attention 
to  the  advice  of  those  interested  in  your  welfare.  Many  plans 
have  been  proposed,  aud,  after  examining  them  all,  we  recom- 
mend the  following  as  tbo  best.  All  competent  persons  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  first  things  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  following 
directions  :~Dig  your  Potatoes  in  dry  weather,  if  you  can, 
andif  you  cannot,  get  them  dry  somehow  as  fast  as  you  can. 
— Keep  them  dry  and  cool. — Keep  the  bad  Potatoes  separate 
from  the  good» — Do  not  pit  your  Potatoes  .as  you  h.ave  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  foi-mer  years.— Recollect  that  if  they  get 
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damp,  nothing  can  make  them  keep  ;  and  do  not  consider  them 
dry  unless  the  mould  which  sticks  to  them  is  like  dust. — Do 
no't  take  them  into  your  houses  unless  you  want  them  for  im- 
mediate use. 

"  DiGGiKG  AND  DRYING. — Asyou  dig  the  Potatoes,  leave  them 
in  the  sun  all  day  ;  and,  if  you  can,  throw  them  upon  straw, 
turning  them  over  two  or  three  times.  At  night  you  may  gather 
them  togethei*  and  cover  them  mth  straw,  so  as  to  keep  off 
frost.  Next  day  take  off  the  straw,  spread  them  out,  and  give 
them  the  sun  again.  Do  this  for  three  days  running,  if  the 
weather  permit.  If  you  put  straw  enough  upon  them  at  night 
they  will  not  suifer.  If  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  and  you 
have  a  dry  loft,  or  out-house  large  enough  to  hold  them,  you 
may  spread  them  thinly  on  the  floor,  allowing  a  free  circulation 
of  air  so  as  to  dry  them  there.     They  must  be  got  dry. 

"  Sorting  the  Potatoes. — As  soon  as  they  are  dry,  you 
miust  sort  them.  Pick  them  one  by  one,  and  put  in  one  heap 
the  very  bad  ones,  in  another  those  which  are  not  so  bad,  and 
in  a  third  those  that  are  sound.  Treat  the  bad  Potatoes  as 
shall  afterwards  be  directed,  and  store  the  sound  ones  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  You  wU  know 
the  very  bad  Potatoes  by  their  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  second 
set  by  their  skin  looking  browu,  or  dull,  and  not  bright,  as  it  gene- 
rally does  ;  a  very  little  practice  will  teach  you  how  to  distin- 
guish them  easily  from  each  other. 

"Storing. — When  the  Potatoes  are  quite  dry,  and  well  sorted, 
proceed  to  store  them  thus  : — Mark  out  on  the  ground  a  space 
six  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  you  please.  Dig  a  shallow  trench 
two  feet  wide  all  round,  and  throw  the  mould  upon  the  space  ; 
then  level  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  floor  of  turf-sods,  set  on  their 
edges.  On  this  sift  or  spread,  very  thinly,  the  dry  mixtures,  or 
any  of  the  dry  materials  described  below,  and  which  yon  may 
call  the  packing  stuff.  Also,  get  some  dry  slaked  lime,  and 
dust  all  the  Potatoes  with  it  as  well  as  you  can.  Then  put  one 
row  of  turf-sods,  Laid  flat,  on  the  top  of  the  floor,  all  round  the 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  edge,  and  within  this,  spread  the 
dry  Potatoes,  mixed  well  with  the  packing  stufl',  so  as  not  to 
touch  one  another.  When  you  have  covered  the  floor  in  this 
manner,  up  to  the  top  of  the  sods,  lay  another  row  of  sods  all 
round  the  first,  so  that  half  of  each  sod  may  rest  on  the  bed  of 
Potatoes,  and  the  other  half  on  the  first  layer  of  sods  ;  this  will 
make  another  edge  one  sod  deep,  which  must  be  filled  up  with 
di-y  Potatoes,  and  dry  packing  stuii,  as  before.  Then  lay 
another  edge  of  sodsintbe  same  way  fill  it  again,  'and  so  go  on 
till  the  heap  is  made.  When  the  building  of  this  pit  is 
finished,  it  may  be  covered  with  sods  at  the  top,  and  will 
be  ready  for  thatching.  If  rightly  made,  it  will  look  like  the 
roof  of  a  cottage  cut  into  steps,  as  shown  in  this  sketch,  in 
which  a  a  are  sods,  and  c  c  the  ditch  all  round  the  heap  ;  Pota- 
toes and  pacldng  stuff  are  the  inside  and  blank  space  in  the 
middle.  Ifyoudonot  understand  this,  ask  your  landlord  or 
your  clergyman  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  give  you  every  assistance  ;  also  recollect  that  the  re- 
commendation api^lies  only  to  sound  Potatoes,  after  being  well 
diied.  You  will  lose  nothing  by  applying  these  materials  in 
storing,  for  the  turf  can  be  burnt  as  you  use  up  the  Potatoes, 
and  the  mixture  of  lime  with  dry  sand,  dry  clay  or  ashes,  which 
you  are  afterwards  directed  to  employ,  will  form  a  good  manure 
after  having  saved  the  Potatoes.  The  only  ditference  is,  that 
you  must  get  what  you  want  now  instead  of  waiting  till  another 
time.  After  you  have  completed  the  heap,  thatch  it  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  water  into  the  ditch,  and  keep  out  the  frost.  In 
districts  where  there  may  not  be  sp.are  turf  sufficient  to  form 
the  pits  in  the  above  ivay,  make  them  as  follows  : — Mark  out 
the  spot,  and  make  the  trench  as  before.  Lay  on  the  ground  a 
floor  of  stones,  about  as  large  as  Apples,  and  over  them  as  much 
heath,  brushwood,  or  tnigs,  as  will  just  cover  the  stones.  On 
this  floor  form  the  heaps  of  Potatoes,  and  packing  stuff",  just  as 
described,  for  the  turf-pit.  Cover  the  sides  of  the  Potatoes  with 
more  of  the  packing  stuff,  and  thatch  in  the  usual  way.  We 
must  again  impress  upon  you  that  to  pit  Potatoes  in  your  usual 
way  is  certain  destruction  to  them. 


"Packing  Stuff, — This,  which  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, may  be  prepared  in  either  of  the  following  ways, — 
some  of  you  may  prefer  the  oue,  some  the  other;  First  iVay. 
— Mix  a  barrel  of  freshly  burned  unslaked  lime  with  two 
barrels  of  sand  or  earth,  as  dry  as  you  possibly  can  get  it. 
The  lumps  of  hme  should  be  broken  into  pieces  as  large  as 
marbles,  and  the  mLxture  should  be  left  24  hours  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  turn  the  heap  well  over,  mixing  together  the  lime 
and  sand  (or  other  dry  materials)  till  no  lumps  of  lime  can  be 
found.  Second  Way, — Mix  well  equal  quantities  of  earth  and 
broken  tnrf,  or  dry  sawdust,  put  a  few  sods  of  lighted  turf  on 
the  ground,  place  the  mixture  on  them  by  degrees  till  a  large 
heap  is  made,  in  a  few  hours  the  fire  will  have  spread  through 
the  beiip,  which  is  then  to  be  covered  with  earth  so  as  to  put 
out  the  fire.  In  fact^  this  is  to  he  managed  just  as  if  yon  were 
burning  land.  This  burned  mixture  forms  a  vei-v  good  kind 
of  packing  stufiT,  perhaps  as  good  as  the  mixture  of  lime  ivith 
dry  materials. 

"  What  to  do  with  bad  Potatoes.— When  Potatoes  are 
only  slightly  diseased,  that  is,  when  the  disease  shows  itself 
only  under  the  skin  in  small  dark  spots,  or  at  most,  spreading 
into  the  substance  of  the  Potato  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  ivith  a  yeUow,  or  light  brown,  or  blackish  colour, 
and  without  any  smell,  they  may  be  eaten  by  the  family 
■without  danger.  They  should  be  peeled  ind  the  dis- 
eased  parts  pared  off  before  they  are  boUed  ;  the  pans  cut  oflT 
should  be  kept  for  making  starch.  Potatoes  thus  treated  are 
■wholesome  and  palatable,  butshould  be  used  for  food  as  quickly 
aspossible,  as  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  ivill  keep  long  with 
t:ie  greatest  care.  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  Potatoes  for  starch  if 
they  will  othermse  keep.  Cut  out  the  diseased  parts,  if  it  can 
easdybedone,  and  dust  over  the  cut  parts  with  iime  and  the 
Potato  also.  Get  them  dry  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  and  if 
you  have  outhouses  or  sheds  you  should  keep  the  Potatoes  in 
them  also,  using  the  packing  materials.  In  such  cases  you 
should  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  in  the  sheds,  and  should 
frequently  examine  your  Potatoes,  which  should  not  bo  laid  in 
layers  above  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  If  you  turn  them  fre- 
quently during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  and  keep  them  vert 
DRY.  iu  this  way  they  will  probably  keep.  Although  sheds  or 
outhouses  are  to  be  preferred,  if  you  have  them  not,  and  can- 
not construct  them  out  of  cheap  materials,  you  should  store 
the  diseased  Potatoes  by  themselves  just  as  we  have  recom- 
mended you  to  store  the  sound  ones.  If,  with  all  your  care 
the  diseased  Potatoes  still  get  worse,  dry  them  TnoKoucuLY  in 
kilns,  or  on  hurdles  placed  over  lime-kilns,  or  on  screens  or 
hurdles  placed  over  low  turf  fires,  after.having  cut  the  Potatoes 
into  two  or  three  slices.  It  is  only  very  bad  Potatoes  that  you 
should  break  up  into  starch. 

"  How  TO  save  the  Value  of  very  bad  Potatoes. — Although 
nobody  knows  how  to  make  bad  Potatoes  into  good  ones,  or  to  | 


prevent  many  of  them  from  becoming  worse,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  extract  from  bad  Potatoes,  or  from  bad  parts  of  them,  a 
great  deal  which  is  good.  For  this  purpose  proceed  as  follows  : 
— Provide  yourselves  with  the  following  things,  a  rasp  or  grater, 
which  may  be  made  of  a  sheet  of  tin  or  even  of  sheet  iron  bent 
round,  and  punched  full  of  holes,  with  a  nail — a  common 
coarse  hnen  cloth,  or  hair  sieve,  hand  sieve,  or  common  cloth 
strainer — and  a  pail,  or  tub  or  two  to  hold  water.  To  make 
the  bad  Potatoes  useful,  wash  them  clean,  and  then  rasp  them 
into  one  of  the  tubs  of  water  ;  the  finer  they  are  rasped  the 
more  food  will  you  procure  from  them.  Having  rasped  a  good 
many,  take  the  cloth  and  place  it  on  another  tub,  then  put 
the  pulp  on  the  cloth,  and  pour  water  on  it,  allowing  the 
water  to  run  through.  Y'ou  have  now  two  things  to  attend 
to — the  pulp  and  the  starch.  First — Attend  to  the  pulp  ; 
squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  you  can  from  what  remains  on 
the  cloth.  You  should  wash  it,  however,  till  no  smell  remains. 
After  you  h<ave  squeezed  it  pretty  dry,  complete  the  drying  on  a 
griddle,  over  a  slack  fire,  and  when  it  is  dry  put  it  aside  for 
use.  Next  look  to  the  milky  water ;  it  will  then  become  clear, 
and  the  milkiness,  which  is  starch,  will  have  settled  to  the 
bottom.  Pour  off  the  water  gently  till  the  starch  is  tolerably 
well  di-ained  ;  then  add  more  water,  stir  the  ■whole  well  up,  and 
let  it  settle  again.  As  soon  as  it  is  again  clear,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  when  you  have  got  rid  of  as  much  as  you  can,  put 
the  wet  lumps  of  starch  on  a  shelf  or  other  place  to  dry.  In  a 
few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  pack  up.  Good  wholesome  bread 
may  be  made  by  mixing  the  starch  with  the  dried  pulp.  Peas- 
meal,  Beanmeal,  Oatmeal  or  flour.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  starch  is  not  food  by  itself.  There  will  of  course  be  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  doing  all  that  we  have  recommended,  and 
perhaps  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  at  first ;  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  all  true  Irishmen  wiU  exert  themselves,  and  never 
let  it  be  said  that  in  Ireland  the  inhabitants  wanted  courage  to 
meet  difficulties  against  which  other  nations  are  successfully 
sti-uggling. 

"  Robert  Kane, 
"  John  Lindley, 
'' Board  Boom,  "  Lyon  Playfair, 

Ji^yaL  DiCblin  Society,  Zrd  Nov&mbir,  1845." 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  PoTATO-GRATEKS  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  these  machines.  We  are  therefore  induced  to 
make  a  few  additional  observations  on  the  best  form 
of  grater,  to  assist  those  who  are  about  to  make 
them,  and  explain  one  or  two  points  which  appear 
to  have  been  imperfectly  understood  by  some  of  our 
readers. 

The  machine  which  we  have  found  the  best  in  all 
respects,  consists  essentiallj'-  of  two  parts — a  round 
grater  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  a 
flat  sheet  of  tin-plate,  having  two  or  three  rows  of 
holes  punched  in  it,  fixed  in  the  box  or  hopper  in 
which  the  round  grater  revolves,  and  sloping  from 
above  down  wards  towards  the  round  grater;  so  that  on 
lookingdown  into  the  -machine, the  drum  andflatplate 
slope  equally  towards  each  other,  forming  between 
them  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  or  hopper,in  which  the 
Potatoes  are  put ;  the  side  of  the  drum  nearly  touch- 
ing the  sloping  plate  at  that  part,  where  the  two  or 
three  rows  of  holes  are  punched.  When  the  handle  of 
the  drum  is  turned  and  Potatoes  are  put  into  this 
wedge-shaped  cavity,  their  own  weight  and  the 
revolution  of  the  drum  tends  to  draw  them  between 
the  drum  and  the  flat  plate,  and  consequently  causes 
them  to  press  against  the  surface  of  the  revolving 
drum.  The  use  of  the  two  or  three  rows  of  burrs  on 
the  flat  sloping  plate  is,  to  catch  the  thin  pieces  of 
Potato,  and  prevent  them  from  being  too  quickly 
drawn  down,  so  as  to  choke  up  the  narrow  space 
between  the  drum  and  the  flat  plate. 

In  punching  the  plates,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  is  to  make  a  grater  which  shall  grate 
finely  and  thoroughly,  and  not  one  which  shall  merely 
work  rapidly.  If  the  burrs  are  too  large  thej'  do  not 
grate,  but,  in  fact,  tear  the  Potato  up  into  little 
shreds  ;  with  such  a  machine  a  large  quantity  of  Po- 
tatoes may  be  grated  in  a  short  time,  but  there  is 
little  economy  in  this,  for  what  is  saved  in  time  is 
more  than  lost  in  the  diminished  per  centage  of 
starch  which  is  obtained.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  Potatoes  may  be  grated  with  a  hand  grater,  though 
not  more  than  about  one  tenth  part  of  what  may  be 
grated  by  means  of  one  of  the  machines.  A  better 
grater  than  the  ordinarj'  bread  grater  may  be  made 
out  of  a  stout  tin  plate  punched  full  of  holes,  the 
rows  of  holes  not  being  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
plate,  and  then  nailed  on  to  a  flat  piece  of  board  ; 
such  a  grater  may  be  made  in  an  hour  for  sixpence. 
A  machine,  as  wo  before  slated,  will  do  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  as  much  work,  and  cost  about  ten  shil- 
lings, but  if  any  quantity  of  Potatoes  are  to  be  grated, 
the  machine  in  the  end  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 

In  grating  damaged  Potatoes  whether  by  hand 
or  with  a  machine,  any  that  are  very  much  decayed, 
or  are  in  a  putrid  state,  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  for  though  it  is  quite  true  that  they  will  yield 
aquantity  of  starch,  they  will,  at  the  same  time,mate- 
rially  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  rest  of  the  starch, 
and  render  it  less  fit  for  keeping,  than  that  obtained 
from  half  decayed  but  not  putrid  Potatoes.  In  ail 
cases,  the  pulp  should  not  be  left  to  stand  longer 
than  necessary  before  it  is  washed  in  the  sieve,  and 
the  milky  looking  water  which  jiasses  through  the 
sieve  should  not  be  left  longer  than  is  suiBcient  to 
allow  the  starch  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  will  generally  be  quite  time  enough,  the 
greater  part  of  the  starch  will  then  have  fallen,  and 
what  remains  suspended  in  the  water  is  slimy,  and 
of  very  inferior  quality,  so  that  if  mixed  with  the 


best  starch  it  is  apt  to  give  it  a  disagreeable  taste, 
and,  besides,  renders  it  more  likely  to  become 
mouldy. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Cyclamens. — Perhaps  no  family  of  plants  is  better 
adapted  for  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory  than 
this  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  when  we  consider  its  merits^ 
that  it  should  be  so  seldom  met  with.  There  ara 
several  species  of  this  lovely  family,  but  they  are  not 
all  equally  adapted  to  the  present  purpose  ;  the  per- 
sicum  takes  the  lead,  combining  beauty  with  scent,  aftei 
which,  the  C.  coum,  C.  repandum,  and  C.  vernum,  will 
perhaps  be  found  the  most  useful. 

I  have  found  the  following  mode  of  cultivation  to 
succeed  well  with  the  C.  persicum  ;  they  are  best  raised 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
gathered..  It  may  be  obtained  iu  the  month  of  May, 
and  should  be  sown  in  thoroughly  drained  pans,  iu  a 
compost  of  two  parts  sandy  heath  soil,  and  one  part  of 
fresh  fibrous  loam  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  smart 
proportion  of  silver  sand,  and  some  wood  ashes  or 
charcoal.  Placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  they  will 
readily  vegetate,  and  they  should  remain  in  their  seed- 
pans  the  first  season,  to  ripen  their  bulbs.  Thi-ough 
the  following   winter    they  should  be   kept   at    rest, 

tolerably  dry,  and  with  the  returning  spring say  in 

the  end  of  January — should  be  planted  singly  in  three- 
inch  pots,  using  the  above  eompost,  with  the  addition  of 
a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  pounded  crocks.  They  may 
now  be  kept  under  careful  and  high  cultivation  in  these 
pots  until  the  end  of  June,  when,  if  they  are  well  estab- 
lished, I  have  found  it  by  far  the  best  plan  to  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  into  the  open  groimd. 

An  unshaded  bed  in  the  kitchen  garden,  raised  a  foot 
above  the  ground  level,  and  dressed  well  with  sandy 
peat  and  vegetable  soil,  is  the  best  for  them.  They 
will  here  make  abundance  of  roots,  although  but  little 
advance  in  the  tops  ;  and  by  the  end  of  September 
will  be  showing  their  first  blossom-buds.  They  must 
then  be  potted  with  their  balls  entire,  using  the  same 
compost  as  recommended  for  pot -culture,  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  for  three 
weeks,  and  from  thence  removed  to  a  light  front  shelf 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  Here  they  will  soon 
advance  towards  blooming,  and  may  receive  the  satne 
treatment  as  before  detailed.  Of  course  but  little 
blossom  can  be  expected  the  second  year  from  seed,  but 
succeeding  years  will  amply  repay  the  tediousness  of 
this  plant  in  its  earlier  stages.  With  some  it  is  a 
maxim  to  treat  this  plant  as  a  "  rest  bulb,"  immediately 
after  flowering  ;  this,  however,  will  never  produce  this 
gem  in  the  perfection  it  will  attain  by  the  turning-ouj 
system.  These  plants  after  being  in  the  drawing-rooni 
for  a  fortnight  wifl  become  discoloured  in  the  leaf ;  they 
should  therefore  not  remain  in  too  long,  and  when  re- 
turned to  the  greenhouse  shelf  should  be  watered  rather 
sparingly,  and,  iu  fact,  should  be  coaxed  a  little,  to 
enable  them  to  recover  their  vigour.  Thus  treated  they 
will  increase  in  strength  and  number  of  blossoms  ion 
many  years  ;  no  deviation  from  the  above  treatment 
being  thenceforth  necessary.  They  may  be  iacreased 
by  dividing  the  root ;  but  this,  however,  seldom  an- 
swers well,  the  pieces  being  always  liable  to  canker. 

The  above  treatment  will  be  found  adapted  to  mos4 
of  the  other  kinds.  The  C.  europjeum,  however,  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  one  of  the  finest  autumn  flowers  we 
possess.  It  revels  in  a  fins  black  and  friable  soil, 
and  enjoys  much  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  hedge  or 
fence,  with  a  sloping  bank  beneath  it. 

The  different  kinds  of  Azalea  are  particularly  adapted 
for  winter  or  early  spring  forcing;  these,  however, 
form  two  distinct  sections,  the  treatment  of  which 
respectively  varies  considerably.  The  following  ma- 
nagement succeeds  best  with  the  Indian  kinds  : — The 
fundamental  principle  of  forcing  (or  rather  preparation 
for  forcing)  these  plants  is  early  and  well  ripened  wood. 
To  effect  this  they  should  be,  as  it  were,  forced  into 
growth  early  in  the  spring  previous ;  this  must  of 
course  be  accomplished  in-doors,  and  they  must  have 
abundance  of  water  with  a  warm  and  somewhat  moist: 
atmosphere,  until  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
which  should  be  by  the  middle  of  August  at  latest,  after 
which  period  they  may  in  general  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  air,  and  may  be  set  out  of  doors  for  one  month 
in  an  airy  and  sunny  situation.  They  should  not  be  too 
freely  watered  whilst  here,  and  should  be  removed  to  a 
comfortable  greenhouse  before  any  frosts  come  on. 
These  plants  should  not  be  over  potted,  as  they  force 
best  when  rather  pot  bound.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  those  which  have  plump  buds  may  be  removed 
to  a  warm  and  light  part  of  the  stove,  or,  in  fact  to  any 
structure  commanding  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70'' 
by  day,  and  from  50"  to  55°  by  night,  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  A  little  bottom- 
heat  is  very  desirable  for  these  during  forcing,  and  it 
should  be  about  from  70°  to  75°. — B.  Errington. 
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THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
The  lovers  of  gardening  may  be  classed  into  two 
kinds  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  attention  they  pay 
to  actual  cultivation.  Some  persons  admire  but  do  not 
work  ;  others  both  work  and  admire.  The  former  may 
incur  great  expense  in  the  gratification  of  their  tastes, 
and  find  real  enjoyment  iu  seeing  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  those  they  employ  ;  but  the  latter  are  the 
genuine  amateurs,  who  undertake  at  least  the  nicer  ma- 
nipulations themselves,  and  whose  reward  is  alway: 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  ij^ 
bestowed.    The  enthusiasm  of  such  devotees  to  Flora   1,^ 
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may  sometimes  border  on  folly,  as  when  a  passion  is 
formed  for  one  particular  flower  to  tlie  neglect  of  all 
others  ;  but,  in  general,   they   are   a  race  of  sensible 
bein!^,  who  drive  dull  care  away,  and  promote  health 
and  happiness  by  their  pursuits.     A  very  large  garden 
is  less  advantageous  for  the  production  of  such  a  cha- 
racter than  a  small  one,  since  the  attention  is  more 
divided,  and  the  labour  of  others  is  more  needed,  in 
proportion  as  the  grounds  are  extensive.     This  is  the 
reason   there  are  so  many  amateur  gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  crowded  cities.      A  man  of  respectable  in- 
come in  such  localities  must  be  contented  with  a  small 
garden,  but  in  proportion  to  its  diminutiveness  will  be 
tlie  art  employed  to  make  it  attractive. 
"  Tliose  wlio  are  acijuaiuted  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  well  know   the   vast   difference   which   exists 
between    the   back  regions    of    houses    inhabited    by 
those    who    love    gardens,    and    such    .ns    belong    to 
people   not  troubled  with  tastes  for  natural   beauties. 
Suppose     two    little    villas    simihirly     situated,    with 
about   ten  poles   of  ground    attached   to  each.      The 
inmates  may  be  precisely  alike  as  to  property,  and  yet 
the  one  plot  will  exhibit  a  wild  and  ragged  appearance, 
rendering  the  name  of  garden  a  misnomer  when  applied 
■o  it  ;  while  the  other  will  display  the  most  consummate 
irt  in  its  arrangements,  and  contain  within  its  narrow 
boundaries  an  amount  of  beauty  almost  incredible.  The 
;nntrast   between  the  fronts  of  these  houses   will    be 
ilmost  as  great,  for  the  lover  of  gardening  will  be  sure 
X)  exhibit  his  treasures  to  those  who  pass  by  ;  and  the 
hyacinths  and  Van  Thol  Tulips  in  winter,  and  the  pots 
if  various  greenhouse  plants  in  summer,  attest  the  zeal 
rf  the  parties  who  dwell  within-     A  higher  degree  of 
"espectability  is  the  least  advantage  conferred  on  the 
iottage  of  the  amateur  gardener.     The  tone  of  every 
nember  of  the  family  is  improved,  and  a  degree  of  real 
efinement  is  secured.     If  the  home  of  a  labouring  man 
associated  with  conceptions  of  greater  morality  and 
ntegrity,  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  a  gardener  in  his 
isure  hours,  by  the  same  rule  the  dwellings  of  the 
liddle  classes  are  presumed  to  be  more  happy  when 
le  master  and  the  father  occupies  his  spai'e  time  in 
he  cultivation  of  flowers. 
But  why  have  I  alluded  only  to  the  master  ?     H.ave 
ae  mistress  and  her  daughters  no  share  in  the  labour's 
ad  pleasures  of  the  suburban  garden  ?     Shame  would 
be  to  entertain  a  notion  so  remote  from  the  truth. 
'he  retiring  habits  of  ladies  make  them  turn  to  flowers 
itli  an  almost  instinctive  love,  and  dispose  them  to  fill 
p  their  spare  moments  in  tending  and  training  these 
rnaments  of  their  homes.     I  have  generally  found  the 
male  taste  more  pure  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the 
her  sex.     The  gentleman  amateur  is  more  attracted 
y  novelty,  and  is  prone  to  be  very  expensive  in  his 
esire  to  secure  the  last  new  and  fashionable  Dahlia  or 
elargonium  ;  but  the  lady  will  find  pleasure  in  attend- 
ig  to  old  favourites,  and  probably  will  like  them  better 
ir  being  old.     In  the  Horticultural  Society  to  which  I 
ave   already  referred,   the  only    exhibitors   of   wild 
owers  were  ladies,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
le  gentler  sex  is  more  easily  pleased,  and  less  easily 
scouraged  by  the  results  of  garden  operations. 
I  think  it  a  sign  of  a  good  state  of  things  in  the  ad- 
mcing  population  of  our  country,  that  these  amateurs 
1  a  small  scale  are  much  more  numerous  than  they 
■'er  were.     Five-and-twenty  years  ago  how  few  seed- 
lops  were  there  in  London,  and  what  sombre,  mel- 
icholy  places  they  were  !     They  displayed  dried  herbs 
id  dormant  roots  and  bulbs  in  abundance ;   but  the 
issers-by  were  not  attracted  by  blooming  Hyacinths  or 
i  3WS  of  gorgeous  Carnations  and  Dahlias.     Now,  every 
■,  vtensive  street  has  the  repository  of  a  seedsman  and 
2  irist,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  plants  or  bulbs  is  a 

■  mimon  affair  with  a  class  which  a  few  years  back 
!  oked  upon  them  as  forbidden  goods.  I  confess  to  a 
1  rge  share  of  good  feelmg  for  all  these  minor  cultiva- 
:.  rs,  and  wish  tbem  all  success  in  their  operations  this 

■  :esent  winter.  Twenty, or  even  five,  shillings  spent  in 
;  e  purchase  of  Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  for 
:  iadow  culture,  will  bring  an  admirable  return  in  the 
i    i-ni  of  pleased  faces  and  gladdened  hearts  when  in 

oom.  Although  I  have  much  yet  to  say  on  general 
::  atters,  I  shall  postpone  some  of  my  observations,  and 

i  ;xt  week  give  a  few  directions  on  this  subject the 

::  lUivation  of  bulbs  in  the  windows  of  our  dwellino-s. 

lie  season  is  not  too  far  advanced  for  securing  a  pretty 
:  ,io\v  in  the  early  spring  before  flowers  can  be  made  to 

oom  in  the  open  ground. — H.  B. 


Eekatdm.— In  last  Paper,  p.  7.3S,  column  b,  line  12  fl-om  the 
p,  for  "  exclusive"  read  "extensive." 


Home  Correspondence. 

Protection  of  Tender  Hoses. — Among  the  many 
ans  recommended  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
nder  kmds  of  Roses,  I  think  that  fii-st  suggested  in  the 
Vmateur's  Garden,"  and  afterwards  in  the  ""Calendar," 
the  most  simple  and  effective  that  can  be  adopted.  It 
-nsists  in  pegging  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground,  after 
e  bloom  is  destroyed  in  the  autumn,  and  afterwards 
vering  them  with  spruce  branches.  Fern,  or  any  dry 
ter  that  may  be  at  hand.  This  is  laid  on  very  thinlv, 
lely  sutBcient  to  hide  the  branches,  and  yet,  although 
e  had  the  thermometer  at  zero  last  winter,  I  did  not 
36  a  single  plant,  not  even  among  the  Fairy  Roses, 
aich  many  of  the  Rose  growers  experience  great  diffi- 
Jty  in  preserving  in  well-protected  pits  and  frames. 
y  Roses  are  planted  in  an  exposed  situation,  on  a 
ither  retentive  soil,  so  they  have  no  local  advantages. 
fi}iey  have  been  in  excellent  bloom  from  the  middle  of 


May  up  to  the  end  of  October  ;  and  really  I  do  not 
know  a  more  interesting  appendage  to  a  garden  than  a 
few  bods  of  these  perpetual  blooming  favourites.  No 
doubt  a  part  of  my  success  in  preserving  the  Roses  un- 
injured last  winter  with  such  slight  protection,  was 
owing  to  the  very  superior  manner  in  which  the  wood 
was  ripened,  by  the  hot  dry  summer  ;  but  this  year 
the  wood  is  not  only  much  stronger,  but  is,  owing  to  the 
dull  wet  season,  by  no  means  capable  of  enduring  severe 
cold.  On  this  account  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  the 
plants  slight  protection  without  delay,  while  extra  cover- 
ing should  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  the  weather  becoming 
very  severe.  Fern, where  it  can  be  procured,  is  the  neat- 
est covering  th.at  can  be  used,  but  straw,  or  stable  litter, 
or  the  refuse  of  the  flower  beds,  will  do  if  no  better  ma- 
terial can  be  obtained.  For  tender  standard  Roses  it 
will  be  necessary  to  twist  a  loose  hay-band  loosely  round 
the  stem,  some  Fern  may  then  be  placed  among  the 
br.anches,  and  some  strong  oiled  paper  or  oiled  calico 
tied  over  the  whole  to  keep  the  Fern  dry.  This  protec- 
tion, however,  is  only  necessary  for  the  most  tender 
kinds,  though  a  little  Fern  tied  among  the  branches  will 
be  security  to  many  varieties  ;  and,  as  it  takes  but 
little  trouble,  m.ay  as  well  be  applied.  The  protecting 
material  I  remove  gradually  from  the  beds  in  April  and 
May,  as  I  find  the  young  shoots,  after  being  protected, 
are  very  liable  to  injury  by  spring  frosts. — therefore, 
entire  removal  at  one  time  is  not  advisable. — An  Old 
Practitioner. 

A  Word  of  Counsel  offered  from  Experience. — When 
you  see  plants  offered  at  very  low  prices,  ask  the 
dealerwhat  sized  pots  they  are  in,  and  if  well  established. 
Nothing  is  so  really  dear  as  wretched  little  starved  things 
barely  rooted,  that  will  take  a  twelvemonth  to  decide 
whether  thej'  can  exist  or  not.  Twelve  named  Pelar- 
goniums for  20s.,  package  included,  and  carriage  paid 
to  London,  once  tempted  the  writer  ;  for,  said  I,  they 
cannot  be  dear  if  only  one  half  of  them  live  and  bloom. 

1  could  not  have  made  a  greater  mistake.  None  died, 
thanks  to  continual  nursing.  They  lived  to  bloom 
miserably,  and  then  to  be  thrown  away.  The  flowers 
they  produced  scarcely  showed  the  character  of  the 
varieties  to  which  they  belonged.  This  effectually  cured 
me  of  being  enticed  by  the  terms  '^  good  and  cheap,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  found  them  '■'  bad  and  dear." 
My  present  plan  is  to  purchase  good  sized  plants  only, 
and  particularly  of  new  varieties,  for  I  find  if  I  pay 
double  the  price  for  them,  I  have  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  fine  plants  in  addition  to  the  incomparably 
finer  head  of  flower.  The  amateur  should  never  rest 
satisfied  until  he  can  find  as  much  enjoyment  in  the 
healthy  vigorous  appearance  of  his  favourites  during 
the  resting  and  growing  months  of  the  year  as  he  finds 
when  they  are  richly  in  bloom.  In  fact  the  latter  is  a 
consequence  of  the  former. —  Veritas. 

Fences  for  Flower  Gardens. — A  wii'e  fence  3^  feet 
in  height  has  been  recommended  as  a  protection 
against  rabbits.  Now,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
these  vermin  out  of  my  garden  by  a  much  lower  fence, 
and  the  expense  is  of  course  lessoned  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  iron  used.     The  height  of  my  fence  is 

2  feet  3  inches,  and  it  consists  of  long  loops  of  iron 
wire  fixed  to  two  strong  wires  which  run  lengthwise 
throughout  the  fence,  and  it  is  supported  at  intervals  of 

3  feet  by  strong  iron  uprights.  The  top  part  is  slightly 
bent  outwards,  which  serves  as  a  balk  to  any  animal 
that  may  feel  an  inclination  to  jump  at  it,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equal  to  a  fence  3  feet  in  height.  The  loops 
are  6  inches  in  width,  and  by  placing  the  leg  of  the 
second  loop  in  the  centre  of  the  first,  and  so  going  on, 
the  intervals  between  the  wires,  when  complete,  are 
2  inches.  The  appearance  of  the  fence  is  much  lighter 
and  prettier  than  the  generality  of  more  expensive  iron 
fences,  and  the  expense  of  erection  was  only  Vid.  per 
foot  in  length,  including  uprights,  fixing,  and  two  coats 
of  paint. — Q.  L. 

Grass  Edgings. — Although  I  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  superior  neatness  of  shallow,  smooth, 
and  uniform  turf  edgings,  to  walks  in  pleasure  grounds 
and  flower  gardens,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  importance 
of  such  alterations  is  not  so  fully  appreciated  by  the 
gardening  public  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  know  not  how 
others  may  feel  on  this  matter,  but  to  me  it  is  a  positive 
annoyance  to  see  a  rough  uneven  edging  ;  and  my  em- 
ployer has  frequently  remarked,  when  speaking  of  gar- 
dens which  he  had  been  visiting,  that  "  the  raw  deep 
edgings  of  the  walks  made  him  feel  quite  uncomfortable;" 
and  I  am  sm'e  they  must  have  a  similar  effect  on  every- 
body, who,  in  the  language  of  landscape  gardeners,  has 
a  cultivated  eye.  Burke,  in  his  essay  "  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,"  lays  down  smoothness  as  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  beauty,  for,  s.ays  he, "  take  any 
beautiful  object  and  give  it  a  broken  and  ragged  surface, 
and,  however  well  formed  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  it 
pleases  no  longer  ;  whereas,  let  it  want  ever  so  many  of 
the  other  constituents,  if  it  wants  not  this  (smoothness) 
it  becomes  morepleasing  than almostalltheothers without 
it."  Now,  as  this  is  a  fact  which  gardeners  have  daily, 
nay,  almost  hom'ly, evidence  of.  itis  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  so  rarely  applied  to  the  edgings  of  garden 
walks — and  for  this  reason  I  beg  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  amateurs,  especially  being 
convinced  that  they  cannot  introduce  a  greater  improve- 
ment into  garden  scenery  than  that  of  making  the 
verges  of  their  walks  perfectly  level,  smooth,  and  uni- 
form, and  on  no  account  more  than  1  inch  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  gravel.  Two  years  back  the  whole  of 
the  verges'of  the  walks  in  this  place  were  levelled,  and 
they  have  not  been  touched  with  the  edging-iron  since  ; 
so  that  the  Grass  has  sloped  beautifully  to  the  gravel, 


imparting  a  highly-finished  appearance  to  the  walks, 
which  have  been  admired  by  everybody  who  has  seen 
them.  Now,  however,  though  very  good,  they  are  what 
I  consider  out  of  order,  but  wil  I  be  thoroughly  renovated 
before  the  spring  ;  and  I  would  say  to  others  "  go  and 
do  likewise." — W.  P.  Ayres,  Brooklands. 

Substitute  for  Potatoes. — Those  who  have  hitherto 
made  the  Potato  a  chief  part  of  their  diet,  may  be  ex- 
pected this  unfortunate  season  to  be  less  scrupulous 
than  usual  in  having  recourse  to  an  unaccustomed  ar- 
ticle of  food.  I  therefore  venture  to  mention  that  the 
blood  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  habitually  eaten  in  France, 
and  is  as  wholesome  and  agreeable  a  meat  as  that  of 
the  pig.  Sir  Samuel  Benthara  attempted,  during  the 
great  dearth  of  1794-5,  to  introduce  in  London  the 
use  of  the  blood  thrown  away  here ;  he  engaged 
persons  to  make  black-puddings  of  it  most  carefully. 
The  making  of  these,  however,  being  a  costly  pre- 
paration of  the  blood,  I  would  suggest  in  lieu  the 
mode  of  preparing  it  in  the  south  of  France.  At  the 
slaughter-house  the  blood  is  received  in  appropriate 
pails  ;  salt  is  stu-red  into  it  whilst  warm,  to  keep  it 
fluid.  As  soon  as  it  is  collected,  it  is  taken  to  the  place 
where  it  is  farther  prepared.  Seasoning  of  pepper  and 
sweet^herbs  is  stirred  in,  as  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fat  in  small  lumps.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into  pans 
like  our  milk-pans,  which  are  then  put  upon  a  vessel  of 
water,  kept  boiling  until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  coagu- 
lated. The  cakes  of  sanguette,  as  this  preparation  is 
called,  are  then  turned  out  of  the  pans,  and  sold  retail 
at  the  pork-shops  and  butchers,  &e.,  cut  out  in  slices, 
at  about  a  third  the  price  by  weight  of  the  best  pieces 
of  butchers'  meat.  The  purchasers  fry  these  slices  to 
complete  the  cookery  of  them.  The  sanguettes  would 
be  much  improved  by  adding  some  groats,  well  boiled, 
as  for  black-puddings. — M.  S.  B.,  Humpstead. 

Manure  Water. — Mr.  Errington  a  few  weeks  ago 
offered  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  preparation 
and  use  of  liquid  manure  in  plant  cultivation,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  free  porous  soil,  and  weak  clean 
liquid  manure,  regularly  applied,  were  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  good  cultivation.  Now,  as  this  recommenda- 
tion runs  counter  to  the  practice  of  a  tolerably  success- 
ful cultivator  who  has  used  liquid  manure  at  certain 
times  for  the  rarest  plants,  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  with  the  best  results,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
to  what  kind  of  plants,  for  how  long,  and  with  what 
success,  Mr.  E.  has  used  manure  water,  as  he  recom- 
mends. For  Camellias,  Oranges,and  such  like  gross  feed- 
ing plants,  I  know  it  may  be  used  to  almost  any 
extent ;  but  I  doubt  whether  such  plants  as  Ericas,  es- 
pecially the  hard-wooded  kinds,  Gompholobiums,  Dill- 
wynias,  Burtonias,  Dracophyllums,  and  the  lilie,  would 
not  soon  show  their  dislike  of  such  constant  Idndness, 
though  I  have  had  abundant  proof  that  the  whole  of  them, 
and  indeed  almost  every  other  plant,  delight  in  weak 
clean  manure  water,  if  applied  in  the  growing  season, 
and  when  the  pots  were  tolerably  full  of  roots.  To  apply, 
however,  liquid  manure  to  plants  newly  potted  in  soil 
known  to  contain  the  necessary  elements  for  vegetable 
growth  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  nature.  Now, 
manure  water,  let  it  be  ever  so  weak,  requires  to  be 
administered  with  a  judicious  hand,  and  the  practised 
eye  of  an  observant  cultivator,  or  it  is  calculated  to  do 
quite  as  much  harm  as  good.  To  heavily  potted  deli- 
cate rooted  plants  it  must  always  be  administered  with 
great  caution,  and  more  especially  until  the  pots  are 
tolerably  well  stocked  with  roots.  In  my  opinion,  the 
time  when  liquid  m.anure  does  the  most  good,  is  at  that 
critical  period,  when,  after  a  prolonged  and  heavy  bloom, 
the  plant,from  exhaustion, is  inthatdelicatestate  inwhich 
it  requires  very  generous  treatment  to  prevent  it  from 
dying  outright,  and  this  is  the  time  that  a  little  weak 
manure  will  stimukate  it  to  renewed  exertion. — Judex. 
The  Black  Morocco  Grape. — The  berries  of  this  valu- 
able Grape  ai'e  often  very  unequal  in  size,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  renders  the  bunches  unsightly  ;  I  may 
also  remark,  that  in  some  places  the  Vine  is  found  to 
produce  weak  wood.  In  order  to  obviate  these  defects 
I  beg  to  offer  the  following  advice  : — Let  it  be  grafted 
on  a  strong  stock  of  the  Black  Hambm-gh,  about  a  month 
before  the  eyes  are  expected  to  swell.  Cleft  or  whip 
grafting  will  answer  if  the  operation  be  performed  with 
exactness,  but  where  it  is  practicable  I  would  certainly 
prefer  grafting  bj'  approach.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  rising  of  the  sap  does  not  wash  off  the  clay. 
Under  a  brisk  heat  the  berries  will  set  well,  and  grow  to 
a  large  size  ;  the  bunches,  too,  will  be  large,  and  when 
ripe  will  have  a  very  fine  appearance.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment 20  years  ago,  and  can  confirm  what  I  have  written. 
— Jos.  Melony. 

Landscape  Gardening. — Many  landscape-gardeners 
would  require  to  study  more  closely  the  works  of  crea- 
tion than  they  generally  do  ;  their  ignorance  of  some  of  - 
the  external  parts  of  our  world  makes  them  commit 
sad  blundei's  in  some  departments  of  landscape  garden- 
ing ;  they  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  dozen 
of  rock  formations  that  exist,  and  be  able  to  turn  their 
knowledge  to  some  good  account  when  imitating  the 
works  of  Nature.  If  a  poor  fellow  be  sent  to  the  hulks 
for  violating  »n  unreasonable  human  law,  surely  the  un- 
instructed  pretender  that  seeks  to  invert  any  of  Nature's 
plans,  and  pass  them  for  what  they  are  not,  should  be 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  solitary  confinement  among 
the  wildest  of  the  coal-formations.  Are  there  not  some 
who  pretend  to  imitate  the  wild,  romantic  masses  of 
roclis  and  trees  in  the  creation  of  Salvator  Rosa,  who 
know  as  little  about  the  arrangement  of  the  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks  of  our  country  as  about  the  " 
fossil  meaatherium  ?    What  would  be  thought  of  the 
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architect  or  builder  that  was  required  to  produce  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  composite  order,  and  promised  to  give 
an  example  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  or  the  arch  of 
Titus  ?  yet,  when  it  is  examined,  it  wants  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  has  the  trigly  th  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  a  single  modillion  ;  but  greater  blunders  than  these 
are  to  befound  in  the  structures  of  those  who  profess  to 
imiLate  the  works  of  Nature.  When  they  erect  rock- 
work  and  waterfalls,  such  men  should  be  sent  to  the 
Highland  hills  and  glens  to  finish  their  education  ;  they 
would  perhaps  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  it, 
and  be  the  means  of  beautifying  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds of  their  employers  by  imitating  what  is 
beautiful  in  Nature,  and  banishing  the  childish  conceits 
that  are  often  introduced  into  what  is  called  landscape 
gardening,  by  persons  who  make  a  pretence  of  being 
landscape-gardeners.  They  may  perhaps  get  some 
people  to  admire  their  production,  who  know  as  littls 
about  the  thing  as  themselves  ;  but,  compai'ed  with  what 
landscape  gardening  professes  to  accomplish,  then*  labours 
will  be  found  wofuUy  deficient.  I  think  it  is  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon  that  says,  "  Landscape  gardening  is  the 
art  of  laying  out  grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
natural  landscape,  and  where  models  are  taken  from 
selected  "and  beautiful  Nature,  success  must  follow;" 
these  simple  statements  appear  never  to  have  been 
known  to  some,  or,  if  known,  never  to  have  been  acted 
npon.  How  few  appear  to  have  studied  the  music  of 
Nature,  or  know  how  to  modify  the  voice  of  waters,  so 
as  to  make  the  heart  be.at  in  unison  with  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ?  They  would  do  well  to  study 
the  thundering  chorus  of  the  cataract  to  the  gurgling 
solo  of  the  mountain  rill Peter  Mackenzie. 

Tlie  Banksian  Rose  a  Good  Slock.— It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that  this  Rose  forms  an  excellent 
stock  for  other  varieties.  In  the  summer  of  1844.  I 
budded  several  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and 
Chinas,  upon  the  gross-growing  shoots  of  one  year's 
growth,  which  were  headed  back  in  winter  to  the  in- 
serted bud.  The  buds  have  all  grown,  some  as  much 
as  three  feet  in  length,  and  have  produced  a  succession 
of  flowers  since  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
Several  buds  of  the  Yellow  China  were  inserted  in  the 
same  way  i  years  ago,  and  they  have  grown  more  luxu- 
riantly, and  flowered  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  them 
upon  any  other  stock.  I  find  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
bnd  the  Banksian  upon  the  old  China,  where  a  small 
bush  is  wanted  ;  it  does  not  grow  much,  but  flowers 
Tery  abundantly. — J,  Webster,  Eartham. 

Keeping  Fruit. — Numerous  inquiries  having,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made  relative  to  the  best  methods 
of  preserving  Apples  and  Peai-s  during  winter,  I  wQl 
mention  one  or  two  particulars  necessary  in  the  storing 
of  these,  and  the  kind  of  house  best  adapted  for  secur- 
ing a  prolonged  supply.  The  house,  in  the  first  place, 
should  be  ventilated  in  the  ceiling,  as  from  the  moment 
of  storing  until  the  Apple  is  absolutely  decayed  an 
organic  transposition  of  its  parts  is  constantly  going  on, 
therefore  it  is  important  to  allow  the  confined  air  of  the 
room  which  becomes  highly  impregnated  with  the 
effluvia  to  pass  off.  Any  animal  or  vegetable  substance 
in  a  sound  state  is  more  liable  to  become  diseased 
when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
efiluvia ;  but,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
knov.'n  that  Apples  and  Pears  shrivel  and  lose  their 
flavour  when  exposed,  particularly  in  spring,  to  a  free 
admission  of  external  air.  This  may  be  attributed  not 
so  much  to  the  mere  admission  of  air  as  to  the  increased 
temperature  which  the  air  in  spring  has  attained.  The 
increased  heat  of  the  atmosphere  then  dries  up  the 
juices  of  the  Apple  and  destroys  its  flavour  ;  in  fact, 
fruit  so  exposed  becomes  tasteless  and  tough  ;  now  it 
appears  to  me  quite  necessary  to  admit  air  or  rather  to 
allow  the  impure  air  to  pass  off  quietly  at  the  ceiling 
without  creating  a  complete  current  in  the  house,  and 
to  exclude  the  admission  of  external  air  at  the  doors 
and  windows  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  for  on  this  a  great  deal  depends. 
Could  the  same  kind  of  temperature  be  maintained  in 
spring  as  during  winter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fruit  would  keep  much  better  and  be  better  flavoured. 
When  Pears  are  just  arriving  at  perfection,  they  may 
be  greatly  improved  in  flavour  by  being  placed  in  a 
v;arm  room  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  eaten. 
The  increased  temperature  promotes  more  rapidly  and 
perfectly  the  transposition  of  the  juices  into  the  saccha- 
rine state. — Dwro. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  4. — R.  W.  BARcnARD,  Esq..  in  the  chair.  E. 
R.  Tunno,  J.  S.  Barry,  and  G.  Wood,  Esqrs.,  were 
elected  fellows.  Although  the  subjects  of  exhibition 
were  not  numerous,  several  things  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion were  produced.  Of  gay  plants,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cattleya 
lablata,  with  four  flower-stems,  on  each  of  which  were 
four  large  purple  blossoms;  these  were  all  in  perfection, 
and  rendered  it  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  Knightian 
Medal  which  was  awarded  it.  This  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.  From  Mr.  Robert- 
son, gr.  to  Jlrs.  Lawrence,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  vio- 
let-flowered variety  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum ;  this  was  an 
exceedingly  handsome  plant,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which 
was  efTected  by  grafting  it  on  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
inserting  the  longest  scions  at  the  bottom,  the  shortest 
ones  at  the  top,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  space 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  pjTamid.  It  was  upwards  of 
3  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  were  all  in  bloom 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  made  it  an  object  of  great 


interest.  Along  with  it  were  K.  truncatum,  bloom- 
ing well  on  a  block,  the  old  but  rather  scarce  Euphorbia 
punicea,  a  stove  plant  whose  chief  beauty  lies  in  the 
bright  red  bracts  surrounding  the  flowers,  the  sweet 
smelling  Maxillaria  picta,  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum, 
a  variety  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  together  with  the 
larger  flowered  Epidendrum  ciliare,  Erica  Solandra,  a 
useful  autumn  blooming  species,  and  the  rare  Barkeria 
Lindleyana  :  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  these. 
A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  for 
Physianthus  auricomis,a  new  sweet  scented  stovetwiner, 
with  flowers  something  like  those  of  Stephauotus  flori- 
bundus. — Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple-place,  sent 
a  Ccelogyne,  with  lilac  petals  and  a  beautifully-fringed 
lip ;  it  was  stated  to  have  been  received  last  year  from  the 
E.  Indies. — From  Mrs.  W.  Phillipps,  of  Streatham,  were 
two  plants  of  RhodantheManglesii ;  and  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  for  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  cut  Roses,  and  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son, 
of  Vauxhall,  for  two  very  fine  boxes  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  Chandler  also  sent  a  Gesnera  named 
Merkii.  Of  Fruit,  Mr.  Toy,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Challoner,  sent  a  Pine-apple  named  a  Black  Jamaica, 
weighing  4  lbs.  12  ounces ;  and  a  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Povey,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Thornyeroft,  for  tiiree  specimens  of  BlacI:  Jamaicas,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighed  4  lbs.  12  oz. — A  Knightian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  very  fine  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  which  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Smith,  gr.  to  the  Honourable  J.  Norton,  of  An- 
ningsley,  Chertsey. — Well  coloured  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  produced  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat,  were  present  from  Mr.  Toy  ;  and  Mr.  Errington, 
gr.  to  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart,  sent  very  finely  coloured 
bunches  of  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape. — From  Alderman 
Wilson  were  specimens  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Apple — Two  Melons  were  exhibited  by  J.  Williams,  Esq., 
of  Pitmaston  ;  one,  stated  to  be  green-fleshed,  weighed 
2  lbs.  11  oz.,  the  other,  a  Cabul,  weighed  2  lbs.  5oz. — 
Samples  of  garden  labels,  said  to  be  made  of  a  compo- 
sition of  Cornish  clay  and  felspar,  were  sho^vn  by  Mr. 
Goode,  of  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. — From 
the  Garden  of  the  Society  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
pretty  stove-twiner  Manettia  bioolor,  closely  covering  a 
cylindrical  trellis  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  profusely 
covered  with  flower  down  to  the  pot ;  also  a  good  Aphe- 
landra  cristata  ;  Musscenda  frondosa,  with  small  yellow 
flowers  and  large  white  bracts  ;  the  new  yellow-flowered 
Statice  Fortuni,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  quite 
hardy;  and  a  blue-flowered  Labiate  plant,  sent  by 
Mr.  Fortune  ;  together  with  the  useful  winter-flower- 
ing greenhouse  shrub  Babingtonia  camphorosmsa  ;  Cal- 
ceolaria integrifolia,  two  Heaths,  Oncidium  Suttonii,  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  Perrinii,  and  cut  flowers  of  Lupinus 
Bogotensis. — The  Fruit  consisted  of  Pears;  among  which 
were  fine  specimens  of  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  from  a 
wall ;  Marie  Louise  ;  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  Seckel  and 
Moorfowl  Egg,  the  latter  from  a  standard  ;  from  which 
was  also  the  Styi-ian,  a  beautifully-coloured  variety,  and 
a  good  bearer,  but  not  so  rich  as  some  ;  the  Belmont, 
one  of  the  late  Jlr.  Knight's  hardy  seedlings  ;  and  Ur- 
baniste,  a  Belgian  variety,  the  fruit  of  which  is  usually 
excellent  from  a  standard,  but  insipid  from  a  wall-tree. 

LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  4. — The  Bishop  op  Norwich  in  the  chair.  A 
long  list  of  donations  to  the  library  and  museum  were 
read,  amongst  the  latter  were  a  collection  of  fruits  from 
Jamaica  and  the  Honduras,  containing  those  of  Sola- 
nura  mammosum,  Martynia  proboscidea,  and  other 
rare  fruits,  by  Joseph  Janson,  Esq.  ;  a  part  of  a  fruit 
of  the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  gathered  on  the  River 
Magdalena,  by  Dr.  Hooker  ;  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  Cactacere,  from  the  Cordilleras,  by  H.  Cuming, 
Esq. ;  850  species  of  dried  plants,  presented  by  the 
Ferdinandian  Society  of  Innspruck  ;  50  species  of 
dried  plants  from  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low  ; 
a  collection  of  British  Grasses,  by  Dr.  Parnell. — A 
paper  was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary  from  the 
late  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
Ambrosinia  ciliata  of  Roxburgh.  From  the  struc- 
ture of  this  plant  the  author  was  induced  to  give 
it  the  name  of  Melioblastis,  but  had  since  found  that 
Schott  had  given  it  the  name  Cryptocarine,  and 
placed  in  this  genus  the  Caladium  ovatum,  and  the 
Ambrosinia  ciliata  and  spiralis.  A  minute  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  A.  ciliata  of  Roxburgh  was  given. 
For  some  of  his  observations,  the  author  was  indebted 
to  Dr.  Wallich,  who  had  already  commenced  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  structure  of  this  plant.  The  anomalous 
points  in  the  structure  to  which  the  author  more  parti- 
cularly drew  attention,  were  the  large  development  of 
celiul.ir  integument  around  the  seed,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  remains  of  the  sac  of  the  amnios,  the  direction 
of  the  radicle,  which  corresponded  to  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus,  the  large  development  of  the  plumule,  and  the 
presence  of  stomates  on  the  plumule. — There  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members.  The  meeting  was  conducted 
in  the  usual  way,  the  assistant-secretary  read  the  paper 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  no  discussion  of  its  valuable 
contents  followed. 


Self-Inslruclion  for  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters, 
Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers ;  in  Arith- 
netic  and  Booh-keeplnrj,  Geometry,  J\tensuration 
and  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Hydros- 
tatics, and  Hydraulics,  Land  Surveying,  Levelling, 
Planning,  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing 
and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective,     With 


Examples,  shoioing  their  Application  to  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Purposes.  "By  the  late  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c.  With  a  Memoir  by  the 
Author.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Among  the  labourers  in  the  cause  of  social  improve- 
ment, one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  was  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon  ;  a  person  who  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing more,  under  severe  personal  disadvantages,  than 
others  could  effect  with  all  the  aid  of  robust  health  and 
an  advantageous  position  in  the  world.  Our  opinion  as 
to  the  general  importance  of  his  works  has  already  been 
repeatedly  expressed,  and  time  in  no  degree  alters  the- 
view  that  we  have  taken.  He  had  his  faults,  like  other 
men  ;  his  writings  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  a  high 
order,  they  are  sometimes  disfigured  by  an  enthusiasm 
which  runs  into  extravagance  ;  and  they  often  bear 
marks  of  their  author  not  being  equal  to  the  subjects 
which  he  undertook  to  deal  with.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  blemishes,  they  will  always  be  consulted  for  their 
utility,  and  esteemed  for  their  honest  purpose.  If  Mr. 
Loudon  had  no  original  discoveries  to  rest  upon,  he  had,, 
what  was  in  its  way  of  no  small  value,  unwearied 
energy,  considerable  tact,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  the  peculiar  class  for .  which  he  wrote. 
This  arose  from  his  having  liimself  been  one  of  that: 
class  ;  from  his  remarking  the  difficulties  he  had  him- 
self experienced  in  his  early  career,  and  from  his  ap- 
plying all  the  force  of  his  character  to  removing  them 
out  of  the  way  of  others. 

Such  being  the  case,  a  work '  which  shall  teach  a 
young  g.ardener  how  to  gain,  with  the  least  trouble, 
correct  information  upon  subjects  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily he  acquainted  with,  acquires  a  very  high  value  in 
the  class  for  which  it  is  intended  :  for  the  great  evil  of 
many  elementary  books  is  that  they  are  too  superficial,, 
or  too  profound,  or  too  fuU  of  errors  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  self-instruction.  The  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  volume  will  not  admit  of  extracts,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  only  say  of  it  that  we  have  no  book 
in  the  language  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  gar- 
deners, foresters,  and  farming  bailiffs.  It  is  clear,, 
simple,  correct,  and  not  overloaded  with  superfluous 
matter,  except,  in  the  part  which  treats  of  annuities. 

As  this  is  the  last  opportunity  we  are  likely  to  have 
of  bringing  the  deceased  author  before  the  public,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  excellent  memoir  by  his  widow, 
prefixed  to  the  present  work,  of  extracting  a  few  per- 
sonal anecdotes  illustrating  his  peculiar  character. 

"  While  yet  quite  a  child,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  an 
uncle  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  attend  the  classes  at 
the  public  schools.  Here  he  overcame  his  dislike  tO' 
Latin,  and  made  extraordinary  progress  in  drawing  and 
arithmetic.  He  also  attended  classes  of  botany  an^ 
chemistry,  making  copious  notes,  illustrated  with  very 
clever  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Still  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  learn  French,  till  one  day,  when  he  was 
about  14,  his  uncle,  showing  a  fine  French  engraving  to 
a  friend,  asked  his  nephew  to  translate  the  title.  This 
he  could  not  do  ;  and  the  deep  shame  and  mortification 
which  he  felt,andwliichhenever  afterwardsforgot,made 
him  determine  to  acquire  the  language.  Pride,  however, 
and  a  love  of  independence,  which  was  ever  one  of  his' 
strongest  feelings,  prevented  him  from  appljing  to  his 
father  to  defray  the  expense  ;  and  he  actually  paid  his 
master  himself,  by  the  sale  of  a  translation  which  he 
afterwards  made  for  the  editor  of  a  periodical  then  pub 
lishing  in  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  studied  Itahan, 
and  paid  his  master  in  the  same  manner.  He  also  kept 
a  Journal  from  the  time  he  was  13,  and  continued  it  for 
nearly  30  years  ;  writing  it  for  many  years  in  Frenchj 
in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  language." 

"  The  Continent,  after  having  been  long  closed  to 
English  visitors,  was  thrown  open  in  1 813  by  the  general 
rising  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  it  presented  an 
ample  field  to  an  inquiring  mind  lilie  that  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don. Accordingly,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  sailed  from  Harwich  on  the  16th  ol 
March.  He  first  landed  at  Gottenburg,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  Sweden,  its  roads,  its  people,  and  its  systen 
of  education  ;  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  visit  the 
theatre  of  war  to  stay  long  in  Sweden,  and  he  proceeded 
by  way  of  Memel  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  arrived  oi 
the  14th  of  April.  In  this  country  he  found  evei-y  where] 
traces  of  war  :  skeletons  of  horses  lay  bleaching  in  the 
fields,  the  roads  were  broken  up,  and  the  country  house) 
in  ruins.  At  Elbing  he  found  the  streets  filled  with  thi 
goods  and  cattle  of  the  country  people,  who  had  poured 
into  the  town  for  protection  from  the  French  army,  -n-hicl 
wasthen  passing  withintwo  miles  of  it;  and  near  Marien 
burg  he  passed  through  a  bivouac  of  2000  Russia! 
troops,  who,  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance 
looked  more  like  convicts  than  soldiers." 

"  He  remained  at  Berlin  from  the  14th  of  May  to  th 
Istof  June,  and  then  proceeded  to  Frankfort  on  th 
Oder.  Here,  at  the  table  d'hote,  he  dined  with  severa 
Prussian  officers,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  French 
man,  sat  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence  :  but,  o 
hearing  him  speak  German,  one  said  to  the  other,  '  H 
must  be  English  ;'  and,  when  he  told  them  that  he  cam 
from  London,  they  all  rose,  one  springing  over  the  tabl 
in  his  haste,  and  crowded  round  him,  shaking  handl 
kissing  him,  and  overwhelming  him  with  compliments 
as  he  was  the  first  Englishman  they  had  ever  seen." 

"  Afterwards  he  tr.avelled  towards  Russia,  but  wi 
stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Tykocyn,  and  detained  thei 
three  months,  from  some  informality  in  his  passpor 
When  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  he  proceeded  I 
Grodno  to  Wilna,  through  a  country  covered  with  tbi 
remains  of  the  French  army,  horses  and  men  lying  desi 
by  the  road-side,  and  bands  of  wEd-looking  Cossaol] 
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scouring  the  eouiitrv.  Ou  entering  Kosnow  three  Cos-  ] 
sacks  attacked  his  carriage,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  1 
off  the  horses,  bat  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  whips 
of  the  driver  and  servknts.  At  Mitton  he  was  obhged  ■ 
to  sleep  in  his  britzska,  as  every  house  was  full  of; 
the  wounded  ;  and  he  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  | 
the  cows  and  other  animals,  of  which  the  mn  yard  was 
full,  eating  the  hay  which  had  been  put  over  his  feet  j 
to  keep  them  warm.  He  reached  Riga  on  the  30th  . 
of  September,  and  found  the  town  completely  surrounded  ' 
by  a  barricade  of  waggons,  which  had  been  taken  from  ' 
the  French.  Between  this  town  and  St.  Petei-sburg,  j 
while  making  a  drawing  of  a  picturesque  old  fort,  he  ■ 
was  taken  up  as  a  spy  ;  and,  on  his  examination  before  \ 
the  prefect,  he  was  much  amused  at  heai-ing  the  com- 1 
ments  made  on  his  note-book,  which  was  full  of  uncon- ; 
nected  memoranda,  and  which  puzzled  the  magistrates  j 
and  their  ofScers  excessively  when  they  heard  it  trans-  I 
lated  into  Russ. 

"  ilr.  Loudon  reached  St  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  | 
October,  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  bridge,  and 
he  remained  there  three  or  four .  months ;  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  iloscow,  where  he  arrived  ou  the  4th 
of  March,  1814,  after  having  encountered  various  diffi- 
culties on  the  road.  Once,  in  particular,  the  horses  in 
his  carriage  being  unable  to  ctag  it  through  a  snow- 
drift, the  postUioiis  very  coolly  unliarnessed  them  and 
trotted  off,  telling  hini  that  they  would  brmg  fresh 
holies  in  the  morning,  and  tliat  he  would  be  in  no 
danger  from  the  wolve^  if  he  would  keep  the  windows 
of  his  carriage  close,  .^nd  the  leather  curtains  down. 
There  w.as  no  remedy  but  to  submit ;  and  few  men  were 
fcetter  fitted  by  nature  for  bearing  the  horrors  of  such 
a  night  than  Jlr.  Loudon,  from  his  natuial  calmness 
and  patient  endurance  of  difficulties.  He  often,  how- 
ever, spoke  of  the  situation  he  was  in,  particularly  when 
he  he.ird  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  and  once  when  a 
herd  of  them  rushed  across  the  road  close  to  his  carriage. 
He  had  also  some  doubts  whether  the  postilions  would 
be  able  to  recollect  where  th«y  had  left  the  carriage,  as 
the  wind  had  been  very  high  during  the  night,  and  had 
blown  the  snow  through  the  crevices  in  the  curtains. 
The  morning,  however,  brought  the  postilions  with 
fresh  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was 
Ijassed  without  any  difficulty." 

"  During  the  time  that  he  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  the  pain  in  his  arm,  he  found  no  ease  but  from 
■taking  laudanum  ;  and  he  became  at  last  so  habituated 
to  the  use  of  this  noxious  potion,  that  he  took  a  wine- 
glassful  every  eight  hours.  After  the  amputation  of 
his  arm,  however,  he  wished  to  leave  off  taking  out,  as 
he  was  aware  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  liis  general 
healtli ;  and  he  contrived  to  cure  himself  by  putting  a 
wine-glassful  of  water  into  his  quart  bottle  of  laudanum 
every  time  he  took  out  a  wine-glassful  of  the  potion, 
so  that  the  mixture  became  gradually  weaker  every  day, 
till  at  last  it  was  little  more  than  water  ;  and  he  found 
he  had  cured  himself  of  this  d.ingerotis  habit  mthout 
experiencing  any  inconvenience." 

"  .\s  soon  as  ilr.  Loudon  foimd  that  his  disease  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  finish 
the  works  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  labovired  almost  nioht 
and  day  to  do  so.  He  first,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
draughtsman,  Knished  a  plan  for  Baron  Rothschild ; 
then  one  for  Jlr.  Ricariio,  another  for  Jlr.  Finder,  and, 
finally,  a  plan  for  the  cemetery  at  B.ath.  He  had  also 
engaged  to  make  some  additional  alterations  in  the 
grouiwls  of  Jlr.  Fuller  at  Streatham,  and  he  went  there 
on  the  11th  of  October,  but  he  was  unable  to  go  into 
the  garden  ;  and  this  was  the  hist  time  he  ever  attempted 
to  visit  any  place  professionally.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  walk  in  the  open  air  in  his  own  garden,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hopgood,  nurseryman,  at  Craven- 
h'dl,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  though  his  strength 
was  fast  decreasing ;  and  after  the  1  bth  of  October  he 
did  not  leave  the  house,  but  confined  himself  to  his  bed- 
room and  a  drawing-room  on  the  same  floor.  Nothing 
could  be  more  awful  than  to  watch  him  during  the  few 
weeks  that  yet  remained  of  his  life.  His  body  was 
rapidly  wasting  away  ;  but  his  mind  remained  in  aU  its 
vigour,  and  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest  in  his 
eagerness  to  complete  the  works  that  he  had  in  hand." 

"  I  feel  that  I  cannot  continue  these  melancholy  de- 
tails :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat,  though  his  body  be- 
came weaker  every  moment,  his  mind  retained  all  its 
vigour  to  the  last,  and  that  he  died  standing  on  his  feet. 
Fortunately,  I  perceived  a  change  t.aking  place  in  his 
countenance,  aud  I  had  just  time  to  clasp  ray  arms 
round  him,  to  save  him  from  falling,  when  his  head 
sank  upon  my  shoulder,  aud  he  was  no  more." 

Anecdotes  of  this  kind  explain  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Loudon's  success  in  life,  and  should  teach  those  who 
axe  just  entering  upon  their  career  that  in  this 
country  there  is  a  roadfor  the  advancement  of  all  men, 
if  they  have  but  the  energy  to  overcome  its  eai'ly  diffi- 
culties. 


long  and  soft,  not  short  and  close,  aud  its  leaflets  are  in  , 
fives  not  in  tlirees.  It  may  also  be  compared  to  P.  villosa,  | 
which  is  found  in  Nepal,  if  Dr.  Lehmann  is  right  in  re-  • 
ferring   P.    leucochroa    to  that  species,  hut  it  is  five- 
leaved,  and  long-haired,  with  none  of  the  hcariness  of  ] 
the  latter.     The  appearance  of  the  petals  is  most  deli- 
cate .and  beautiful.     Their  ground  colour  is  clear  yellow,  ■ 
over  which,  at  the  base,  is  dr.'twn  a  series  of  long  hex-  \ 
agonal  red  meshes,  which  form  towards  the  circum- 1 
ference  of  the  flower  other  meshes  of  a  finer  and  closer 
fabric,  till  at  last  they  melt  as  it  were  into  each  other,  i 
and  form  a  clear  red  border  to  each  petal.     This  pretty  1 
species   is  a  pereimial,  with  much  the  same  kind  of  [ 
trailing  habit  as  the  old  P.  nepalensis.  but  it  is  rather  ! 
more  robust.     It  reqtiires  the  same  kind  of  treatment, 
grows  freely  in  any  good  rich  garden  soil,  and  flowers 
ii'om  July  to  September.     It  is  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots,  taken  off  either  in  May  or 
September,  when   2  or  o  inches  long,  placed  in  sand 
under  a  bell-glass  and  kept  close.     It  was  raised  m  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seeds  received 
from  the  Honotirable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  through  Dr.  Royle,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  either  in  Cashmere  or  Thibet. — Solanical 
Repister, 

Hebecladcs  BiFLORrs.  Twin-flowered  Hebecladus. 
(Greenhouse  Shrub.)  Solanacere.  Pentandria  Jlono- 
gjTiia. — A  very  pretty  solanaceous  plant,  with  grace- 
ful drooping  two-colotu-ed  blossoms  ;  a  native  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  about  Tarma,  Canta,  Cnlin.ay,  S:c.,  ac- 
cording to  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  collected  in  the  same 
cotmtries  by  Jlr.  Jlatthews,  but  only  recently  intro- 
duced in  a  living  state  by  Mr.  Veiteh,  of  Exeter, 
through  Jlr.  W.  Lobb.  It  flowered  in  Jlr.  Veitch's 
nursery  in  August,  1S45.  It  only  requires  a  good 
greenhotise,  and  may  easily  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  probably  by  seeds.  The  genus  includes  a  very 
natural  group  of  Solanacece,  mostly  natives  of  Peru, 
and  New  Grenada,  and  all  from  South  America. — 
Botanical  JVfagaztne. 


London,  being  of  a  fat  and  rich  nature,  and  not  as  with 
U8  poor  and  sandy.  Jlr.  Hamilton's  system  of  Pine- 
growing  has  had  a  trial  here,  but  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  result,  even  in  the  hands  of  so  skilful  a  gardener 
as  Jlr.  Spencer,  whom,  after  a  very  fa'u:  trial,  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  to  persuade  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
Pine-gi'owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  which  seems 
to  flourish  so  prosperously  and  satisfactorily  with  him 
already.  Mr.  Spencer  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  new 
Vine-border,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state 
his  mode  of  proceeding.  The  subsoil,  although  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  was  so  exceedingly  wet,  that  at  a  foot 
or  so  under  the  surface  it  is  quite  a  puddle.  Jlr.  Spen- 
cer was,  therefore,  taking  all  the  soil  out  of  the  border, 
at  the  same  time  carefully  preserving  the  roots  of  the 
Vines  ;  pillars  built  of  stones  of  a  rough  and  flat  nature 
were  placed  at  convenient  distances,  to  support  large 
fl.tgs  which  were  laid  across  them,  and  on  this  again 
was  placed  other  rubble,  and  then  the  prepared  com- 
post ;  completely  keeping  the  latter  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  plan  is  perfectly  efficacious,  as  the 
magnificent  crops  of  JIuscats,  and  other  Grapes,  which 
are  annually  produced  here,  abundantly  proved.  The 
stove-pkants  were  clean,  and  in  fine  health  ;  so  were  the 
Heaths  .and  other  greenhouse-plants,  many  of  them 
making  fine  specimens,  and  clothed  with  foliage  down 
over  the  rim  of  the  pots. — R.  G. 


New  Plants. 

FoTEXTULA  BICOI.OR.  Two-coloured  Pofentil.  (ffer- 
haceous  perenniaL)  Rosacea^.  Icosandria  Polvg^-nia. 
— We  fail  to  discover  this  pretty  Nepal  plant  'ainong 
the  many  specimens  which  otur  herbarium  contains  from 
Dr.  Wallich  and  other  friends,  nor  do  we  perceive  tliat 
it  has  been  previously  described.  The  actual  state  of 
the  genus  Potentilla  is  such  as  to  leave  us  far  from 
satisfied  upon  this  point.  In  gener.al  appearance  it 
looks  like  a  hybrid  between  P.  atrosanguinea  or  nepal- 
ensis and  insignis,  but  it  has  certxiinly  a  wild  origin,  as 
■mil  be  presently  explained.  In  some  respects  it  ap- 
proaches  Potentilla   insignis  itself;   but  its  hairs  .ire 
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Botcood,  the  Seat  of  the  Mnrquis  of  Lansdoiene. — 
This  is  one  of  the  princely  residences  of  Wiltshire,  and 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  so  noble  a  proprietor.  The 
mansion  is  placed  where  it  should  be,  commanding  a 
fine  inland  view,  magnificently  wooded ;  indeed  the 
comitry  adjacent  appears  covered  with  lofty  trees,  more 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  house.  Xn  artificial 
lake,  formed  many  years  ago,  occupies  an  extremely 
happy  situation.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  more 
the  appearance  of  an  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sen,  flow-ing 
into  the  valley,  than  an  effort  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener. Lofty  and  luxiu'iant  timber  clothes  the  banks, 
which  occasionally  make  a  bold  aud  natural  variation  of 
outline,  and  asain  lose  themselves  amongst  the  massive 
timber,  producing  an  effect  from  the  flower  garden 
very  grand  and  natural.  It  is  verj-  rarely  that  water 
can  be  introduced  with  such  a  natural  effect ;  and  still 
more  rarely  do  we  find  the  lakes  and  artificial  attempts 
at  forming  them  in  this  country  free  from  some  fatal 
objection.  On  the  one  side  of  the  m.ansion  is  a  terrace 
garden,  and  which  ought  to  extend  along  the  other  front 
where  basement  support  is  wanted  to  the  building.  These 
gardens  and  an  extensive  law-n  are  managed  superbly, 
rmd  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  place 
when  we  mention  that  60  acres  are  devoted  to  flower 
garden  and  pleasiu'e  grotmd,  on  which  the  scythe  and 
the  rake  keep  a  continual  polish.  This  extensive  sur- 
face of  la^Ti  is  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  fine  trees. 
Finns  Cembra  has  attained  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  is 
be.autifully  clothed  with  foUage.  The  Hemlock-spruce 
is  equally  high,  and  79  or  SO  feet  across  the  branches, 
which  hang  gracefully  upon  the  smooth  green  turf. 
Htmdreds  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon  ai-e  everywhere  pro- 
fusely grouped,  and  these  were  planted  in  1775.  "This 
aSbrds  a  good  opportimity  for  judging  of  the  comparative 
ages  of  this  classical  tree  ;  the  d.ite  being  authentically 
recorded.  There  is  no  place  within  our  recollection 
where  such  a  large  number  of  Cedars  of  this  age  exist. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  Abies  Donglasii,  with  others  of 
this  interesting  group,  clearly  proving  that  Bowood  is 
remarkably  well  calculated  for  the  growt'n  of  Conifers. 
The  kitchen  garden,  also  remarkable  for  its  extent  as 
well  as  for  the  high  cultivation  carried  on  in  the  various 
departments,  is  situated  near  the  house.  The  structures 
for  the  growth  of  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  are  very 
extensive.  A  hailstorm  which  visited  this  locality'  in 
autumn  last  completely  demolished  the  whole  of  the  glass 
on  these  extensive  hothouses.  Fines,  Grapes,  and 
plants,  have,  therefore,  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  weathei-, 
unless  protected  by  canvas  and  other  tempoi'ary  cover- 
ings ;  the  glazing  of  the  whole  is,  however,  now  nearly 
completed,  and  this  has  been  done  entirely  with  sheet- 
glass,  which  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  JTr.  Spencer, 
well  kno^Ti  iu  the  gardening  world  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  exliibitors  of  fi-uits  for  years  past  at  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  bids  fair  to 
maintain  his  reputation  in  this  respect.  'The  Pines  are 
now  looking  remarkably  well,  independent  of  the  calamity 
above  alluded  to.  Some'  planted  out  upon  the  pl.in 
which  has  created  so  much  sensation,  on  account  of  the 
large  fruit  produced  at  Gunnersbury  by  Jlr.  Jlills,  are 
looking  fine,  but  certainly  not  much  surpassing  (if  any- 
thing can  surpass)  those  in  pots,  which  are  as  large 
and  healthy  as  any  plants  we  have  ever  seen.  The  soil 
employed  here  is  of  a  rich  turfy  vegetable  nature,  iu 
which  the  plants  appear  to  thrive  amazingly.  Some 
folks  would  call  this  peat  soil ;  it  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  designated  peat  iu  the  vicinity  of 


Miscellaneous. 

Caution  to  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners. — It  is  rarely 
oiu:  dnty  to  record  instances  of  swindling  practised  by 
persons  in  the  garb  of  gardeners,  but  a  very  gross  case, 
and  one  to  which  forgery  is  added,  has  just  come  under 
our  notice,  and  which  we  publish  for  the  protection  of 
cm-  friends.  The  case  is  this  : — A  young  man,  of  re- 
spectable appearance,  called  on  the  Jlessrs.  Paul,  at 
the  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  on  Thursd.iy,  the  30th  ult., 
with  a  forged  letter  of  recommendation  from  Jlr.  Low, 
of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  He  s.aid  that  he  was  in  want 
of  employment,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  some  time 
in  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  garden  at  Haddo  House,  and 
thjit  he  had  come  to  Londm  that  week  under  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  gardener  at 
Syon,  who,  however,  could  not  find  room  for  him  for  a 
few  weeks.  The.  Jlessrs.  Paul  agreed  to  find  him  em- 
ployment for  that  time,  and  he  departed  for  London  to 
get  his  boxes,  engaging  to  return  on  the  morrow.  He 
did  so  ;  but  with  the  intelligence  that  his  boxes,  which 
were  Ij-ing  at  the  Carron  Wharf,  came  to  more  than  he 
expected,  and  asked  Mr.  Paul  to  lend  him  two  so- 
vereigns, which,  however,  having  some  suspicion,  he 
refused  to  do.  As,  however,  one  of  their  carts  was 
going  into  London,  Jlr.  Paul  gave  his  man  the  money, 
with  a  charge  not  to  p.irt  with  it  unless  he  obtained  the 
boxes,  and  the  man  and  the  swindler  drove  off  in  com- 
pany. When  they  arrived  at  the  nharf  he  obtained 
from  the  man  5.S.  under  some  plausible  pretence,  and 
leisurely  walked  off.  The  next  d.iy  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  forged  a  letter  in  llr.  Paul's  name,  and 
obtained  from  a  neighbour  3/.  5s.;  and  by  another  letter 
13s.  6d.  The  police  are  on  the  alert,  and  in  full  expec- 
tation of  capturing  him.  He  had  a  full  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  principal  nursery  estabhshments  and  gentle- 
men's gardens,  even  describing  correctly  t'ne  personal 
appearance  of  some  of  the  chief  men,  and  no  doubt  he 
is  going  about  the  coimtry  practising  upon  the  unwary. 
He  was  respectably  attired,  with  black  crape  round  his 
hat,  pale,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  gave  his  name 
John  Wilkinson,  and  talks  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 

The  late  Mr.  Brown,  of  Perth. — This  gentleman  was 
for  years  an  eminent  nurseryman  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Perth  ;  and  well  known  in  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural world,  from  the  many  acquisitions  to  the 
g.arden  and  the  field  which  he  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing.  The  admirers  of  double  Scotch  Roses  may 
be'  reminded  that  these  Roses  were  first  raised  aud 
brought  into  notice  by  him  ;  and  the  new  scarlet-flower- 
ing 'Thora,  which  proves  so  ornam  wtal  in  om'  pleasure- 
grounds,  was  also  the  result  of  his  persevering  industry. 
The  agriculturist  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  him  as  the 
first  person  who  introduced  the  Swedish  Turnip  into  this 
countrj",  where  it  is  now  so  advantageously  cultivated. 
Jlr.  Brown  was  also  distinguished  for  his  botanical  know- 
ledge, nothing  delighting  him  more  than  to  roam  the 
Scottish  Alps  in  search  of  vegetable  treasures.  In  this 
department  his  name  is  well  known  to  botanists  as  the 
ori<'iEal  discoverer  of  the  Menziesia  cisrulea  and 
other  rare  natives  of  the  Highlands.  He  paid  attention 
also  to  other  branches  of  Natural  History,  particularly 
mineralogy.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  Heliotrope  in 
situ  iu  the  HiU  of  Kinnrul,  and  he  conducted  Dr. 
JI-'GulIoch  to  the  spot,  although  the  Doctor,  in  his 
writings,  mentions  this  locality  witlsout  acknowledging 
Jlr.  Brown.  After  retiring  from  business,  Jlr.  Brown 
evinced  the  same  activity  and  zeal  for  his  favourite  pur- 
suits as  he  did  in  his  younger  days,  his  leisure  time 
having  been  much  occupied  in  perusing  such  American 
works  as  touched  on  the  botany  of  that  vast  country  ; 
and  as  he  had  long  been  a  most  zealous  and  successful 
cultiv.ttor  of  those  plants  peculuvrly  designated  as 
American,  he,  in  order  to  reach  the  acme  of  his  am- 
bition, although  in  his  65th  year,  set  sail  for  America, 
to  indulge  himself  for  a  scisou  with  a  sight  of  his 
favourites  in  their  native  forests  and  prairies.  In  this 
American  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J. 
JI'Nab,  now  curator  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Someoftheinterestingobservations 
then  inade  were  communicated  to  successive  meetings  of 
the  Botanical  Societj-  of  Edinburgh,  and  are  reported  in 
their  Proceedings.     After  returning  to  Edinbm-gh,  and 
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remaining  for  some  years,  Mr.  Brown  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  located  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  September 
last,  after  a  week's  illness,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78  ; 
his' remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  city. 

Bees. 

Answers. —  W. — Anon. — In  answer  to  my  letter  on 
the  advantage  of  returning  swarms  with  the  queen,  you 
ask,  "  Why  would  the  bees  be  rendered  more  idle  by  the 
queenless  swarm  being  replaced  ? "  The  question  in 
my  mind  is  not  whether  they  will  be  more  idle,  but 
will  they  be  less  so  when  replaced  without  a  queen, 
than  they  were  before  they  swarmed  ?  A  correspond- 
ent, it  may  be  remembered,  complained  that  his  bees 
did  not  work  after  being  returned  without  their  queen, 
and  that  they  soon  swarmed  again  ;  whereas,  when  the 
old  queen  is  returned,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  Mr. 
Nutt's  experiment  and  my  own,  that  she  proceeds  to 
destroy  the  young  brood-queens  in  the  hive,  and  swarm- 
ing being  then  given  up,  the  bees  employ  themselves  in 
collecting  honey.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  mentioned,  the 
bees  readily  took  to  the  side-boxes,  which  they  had  re- 
fased  to  do  previously.  This  may  account  for  their 
working  with  surprising  vigour  from  an  instinctive 
desire  to  fill  their  new  combs.  With  respect  to  shad- 
ing Nutt's  hives  from  the  sun,  I  believe  this  to  be  in- 
dispensable. Mr.  Nutt's  own  plan  is  excellent.  He 
places  his  collateral  boxes  in  bee-houses  ;  each  house 
contains  three  sets  of  boxes,  and  is  about  12  feet  long, 
allowing  4  feet  for  each  set  of  boxes,  2^  feet  wide,  and 
3j  feet  high,  making  with  the  legs,  which  are  3i  feet, 
a  total  height  of  7  feet.  The  roof  is  high  pitched. 
There  is  also  a  slanting-board  in  front,  to  keep  off  rain 
and  sun.  At  the  back  of  each  hive  there  is  a  moveable 
shutter  ;  in  front  there  are  three  alighting  boards. 
These  bee-houses  take  up  little  room,  and  afford  full  pro- 
tection against  high  winds,  rain,  cold,  and  heat.  The 
aspect  of  Mr.  Nutt's  hives  is  south-east  or  there- 
abouts.— S. B. — Your  bees  would  relish  a  plate  of 

honey,  or  well-sugared  beer  or  water,  replenished  several 
times,  far  more  than  "a  Peas-meal  bannock."  If  the 
hive  is  too  full  of  combs  to  admit  the  plate  on  the  floor, 
you  may  place  it  on  an  eke.  Offering  bees  such  a  cake 
is  similar  to  the  plan  of  feeding  them  with  lumps  of 
dough  ;  but  be  it  remembered,  though  bees  readily 
gnaw  or  crumble  such  substances,  it  is  only  in  order  to 
extract  the  little  saccharine  matter  they  contain. —  W. 

J.  G. — I  recommended  that  the  entrances  of  hives 

should  be  narrowed  at  the  approach  of  winter,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Savage,  who  clearly  showed  in  a  late 
Number  the  utility  of  it.  If  you  thmk,  however,  that 
the  operation  would  make  the  bees  in  mild  weather 
come  out  for  air  and  perish  from  exposure,  you  had 
better  confine  them  in  the  usual  way  till  spring  ;  you 
need  not  fear  that  their  hive  will  be  a '  pest-house.' —  W. 


to  become  somewhat  dry  for  a  couple  of  days  previous  to  cutting 
it.  Take  care,  also,  that  the  heat  bears  a  strict  relation  to 
solar  light ;  buds  may  be  developed,  but  fruit  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently matured  ivithout  attention  to  this  principle. — Complete 
all  preparations  for  early  forcing  of  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.,  forth- 
mth ;  such  as  whitewashing  or  painting  walls,  dressing  the 
trees  T\-ith  wash,  and  other  routine  matters.  Vines  in  pots  in- 
tended for  forcing  should  now  he  laid  on  their  sides,  so 
that  rain  cannot  enter;  their  pruning  should  of  course  be 
finished,  and  the  wounds  dressed  -v^ith  some  whitelead,  for  fear 
of  bleeding.  This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  a  lot  of  Seakale 
into  the  Mushroom-house.  I  will,  next  week,  say  bow  this 
is  best  managed. — Z>. 

T.— HARDY  FEUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  take  up  and  root-prune  such  trees  as 
are  growing  too  luxuriantly  to  wood  without  producing  fruit. 
In  proceeding,  the  tree  should  first  be  properly  taken  up  ;  and 
this  is  neither  well  nor  easily  accomplished  by  commencing  to 
dig  at  too  little  distance  from  the  stem.  Let  a  wide  and  deep 
trench  be  opened  so  that  a  man  can  work  with  freedom  stand- 
ing on  a  level  mth  the  lower  roots  ;  he  will  then  find  less  diffi- 
culty in  undermining  the  tree.  As  the  small  branches  and 
fibres  of  the  root  are  cleared,  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles  to 
the  larger,  to  prevent  their  being  bruised,  and  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  workman.  "When  the  tree  is  turned  up,  large 
perpendicular  roots  should  be  first  cut  off,  then  some  of  the 
others,  cutting  in  a  slanting  du-ectlon  on  the  under  side,  and 
finally  aU  bruised  portions  should  be  cut  clean.  Replant  as 
soon  as  possible  in  well  trenched  ground.  Trees  that  are  not 
thriving  may  be  similarly  taken  up  ;  but  all  sound  roots  should 
be  preserved,  except  such  as  have  penetrated  into  a  bad  sub- 
soil, and  in  replanting  bitter  soil  should  be  introduced.  Kit- 
chen Garden. — Trench  and  manure  ground  where  any  is  vacant. 
Collect  leaves  for  covering  Seakale,  Artichokes,  &c.  Remove 
all  decayed  leaves  from  the  Cabbage  tribes.  Take  up  the 
roots  of  Oxalis  Deppei  and  store,  where  the  frost  will  not  reach, 
in  clean  dry  sand.  Plant  early  Potatoes  in  trenched  ground, 
using  plenty  of  long  stable-yard  dung  ;  and  if  plenty  of  this  ma- 
terial can  be  had,  or  litter  of  any  sort,  to  spread  over  the  sui-face 
after  planting,  the  sets  need  not  be  placed  more  than  six  inches 
below  the  surface. — E. 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

jFor  the  ensuinp  Week, 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

Stove. — In  order  that  this  department  may  look  as  little  like 
■wiater  as  possible,  some  previous  attention  to  that  class  of 
plants  which  bloom  naturally  at  this  season,  mil  have  been. 
necessary — Gesnerazebrina,  Achimenespicta,  andthenumerous 
Begonias,  constitute  a  portion  of  these.  Before  vi'e  introduce 
plants  forced  out  of  their  natm-al  season,  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  those  which  bloom  in  the  re,c;ular  course  of  nature, 
without  extra  artificial  inducement  or  stimulus.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  briUiant  display  this  tribe  alone  can  produce. 
Physianthus  auricomis,  a  new  twiner,  which  puts  forth  its 
sweet-scented  white  flowers  in  winter,  will  constitute  a  great 
acquisition  to  that  class  ;  it  blooms  most  profusely.  The  tem- 
perature may  now  decline  by  night  to  60°.  6h-eenhousc  and 
Conservator}/. — Look  regularly  over  the  plants,  and  i-emove  all 
decayed  and  decaying  leaves,  and  keep  everything  sweet  and 
clean.  Chrysanthemums  will  now  greatly  assist  in  decorating 
this  department.  "Watering  must  be  performed  with  care,  par- 
ticularly vrith  large  specimens  ;  they  should  have  no  more 
moisture  suppUed  from  the  watering-pot  than  what  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  flagging  ;  no  artificial  heat  need  he  applied 
until  danger  from  frost  is  actually  apprehended,  but  take  care 
that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  such  order  that  it  can  be  in- 
stantly used,  as  the  necessity  for  it  may  be  daily  expected. 
Forcinr/ Pit.— Keep  up  the  supjjly  of  aU  kinds  of  bulbs,  and  the 
usual  shrubs  and  other  i^lants  required  for  mnter  decora- 
tion.— A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Roses  and  half-hardy  climbers  against  walls  should  now  be 
pruned  and  nailed  previous  to  covering  up  ;  but  while  the 
weather  continues  mild,  the  longer  they  are  exposed  the  better. 
Herbaceous  plants  should  be  carefully  looked  over  before 
«uttmg  off  their  tops,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  re- 
quire better  arrangement.  They  should  be  planted  according 
to  then-  hei[;'ht,  which  mil  also  determine  the  distances  at 
which  they  should  he  placed  apart.  Hoe  and  rake  borders  to 
prevent  Grouud.sel],  Chickweed,  and  other  fast  growing  weeds 
from  seeding,  before  an  opportunity  offers  for  digging  the 
borders  The  planting  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  if  not  akeady 
done,  -should  now  be  finished  before  a  change  of  weather  takes 
place.  Col  ect  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  keep  walks  as  free 
-from  fallen  leaves  as  possible.  PUs  and  Frames.— Durina  this 
dehghtful  weather,  wash  the  lights,  which  wiU  have  the  effect 
of  admitting  more  hghtthrou^'h  the  dull  weather  in  winter  Give 
air  freely  by  taking  off  the  lights  through  the  middle  of  the 
day,  from  such  plants  as  are  well  rooted  ;  others  must  be  kept 
moderately  close,  and  shaded;  watering  should  be  carefully 
done  every  fine  morning. — B.  '' 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Avricnlu3.—C3.reral]y  attend  to  seedlings  pricked  out  in  pans 
weeding  and  watering  them  occasionally.  Cantations  and  Pico- 
tees. — Layers  which  have  been  removed  from  the  parent  stools 
must  be  kept  tolerably  moist,  and  gradually  accustom  those 
which  have  been  in  close  frames  to  tlie  open  air  ;  those  received 
from  a  distance  should  be  potted  in  leaf  soil  and  loam,  without 
any  manure,  and  kept  in  a  chjsed  frame  for  a  few  days.    Pinks 

ought  all  now  to  be  well  established  in  pots  or  beds,     Tulips. 

Lose  no  time  in  fjlanting  these  ;  offsets  particularly  are  taking 
damage  by  being  out  of  the  ground, — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &e. 

Pines. — Little  can  be  added  to  former  directions  at  present 
concerning  Pines  ;  persist  in  giving  all  the  air  the  internal 
temperature  will  permit  to  stock  in  dung  pits.  Keep  up  an 
atmosphere  somewhat  moist  in  the  fruiting-house  ;  however, 
whUst  fruit  is  ripening,  the   atmosphere  should  be  permitted 


Oct.  31 — Overcast  throughout 

Nov.  1 — i^JighthazB;  very  fine;  partially  overcast 
2— Slight  foff;  overcaat  and  fine 
3 — Fiosiy  ;  fine;  clear,  with  tharp  frost  at  night 
4 — Frosty  ;  exceedingly  dense  fog ;  clear  and  frosty  at  nifiht 
6— Frosiy  and  foggy  ;  partially  clouded  and  very  line;  overcast 
G— Mild;  very  line;  r.'.in  at  eight. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2j  deg.  below  the  average 

State  of  the  Weather  at  Chigwick  during  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensaing 
V/eek  ending  Nov.  15,  1845. 
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The  highest  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  ]2rh, 
1841 — therm  63°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  Uth,  1828,  and  12th,  1843 — iherm.  21°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Ceeetis  teuncatus — A  Z—To  cultivate  this  in  perfection,  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  temperatm'e  not  lower  than  55°  duiing 
winter,  and  should  be  as  much  exposed  to  light  as  pos- 
sible. We  doubt  whether  you  will  be  able  to  flower  it  in  a 
sitting  room.J 

Clisibees — A  MF — You  cannot  have  finer  climbers  than  Cle- 
matis azurea  grandifiora,  Dohchos  lignosus,  Hardenbergia 
macrophylla  and  monophylla,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Bigno- 
nia  Pandorea,  and  Bugainvillea  spectabilis ;  but  you  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  flower  the  latter.if 

Gaedenees — A  Suhscribcr — A  master  who  hires  a  servant 
having  a  good  character,  and  afterwards  capriciously  dis- 
charges him,  refusing  to  give  him  a  good  character  again, 
the  servant  having  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  treat- 
ment, commits  an  act  quite  as  atrocious  as  that  of  the 
ignorant  Irish  peasant  who  blows  his  master's  brains  out. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  servant  could  obtain  legal  redress 
from  such  a  master  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  a  solicitor. 

Glass— .S  iV— We  have  sent  youi-  letter  to  Mr.  EJphick.  We 
have  done  oui'  best  for  you,  and  you  and  others  must  now 
fight  youi-  own  battles.     Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  anybody. 

Glass  Pantiles — William  Con — Our  opinion  of  them  has 
already  been  expressed  at  p.  415. 

Heating — Anon — The  gas  arising  from  the  burning  of  any 
kind  of  fuel  must  prove  injuiious  to  plants,  although  mois- 
ture may  be  supplied  by  means  of  evajtorating  pans.  If  you 
employ  a  Joyce's  stove  to  heat  your  small  greenhouse,  you 
must  take  care  that  the  gas  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  pipe 
or  flue.  The  tendency  of  gases  to  diffuse  themselves 
amongst  each  other  is  so  great,  that  carbonic  acid,  the  pro- 
duct of  combustion,  though  heavier  than  common  air,  will 
not  lodge  on  the  pavement,  without  ascending  amongst  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  in  the  house.     It  has  been  found  higher 

than  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. || O  E — The  boilers 

you  mention  work  satisfactorily  at  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  but  a  16-inch  one  has  not  been  tried  with 
such  hard  working  as  would  be  necessaiy  in  the  case  you 
state.  If  you  take  into  account  the  saving  of  fuel  wliich  will 
result,  you  will  find  a  22-inch  size  will  be  the  best  and 
cheapest.  || 

Hyacinths — jTjS'— Tour  former  letter  never  reached  us.  Of 
double  blue  procure  Prince  Van  Sa.'ien  Weimar,  and  Bouquet 
purpre  ;  and  of  double  white.  Prince  of  Waterloo,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.* 

Insects — Fntomolor/iciis,  Junior,  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  the 
Cardetiers'  Chronicle  Office  from  Mr.  Curtis.  The  small  wasp 
sent  is  not  a  Crabro,  but  an  Odynerus,  and  is  unconnected 
with  the  pupas  found  in  the  tree,  R. 

Manuees — P  S — No  doubt  Strawberries  will  be  benefited  by 
the  application  of  a  liquid  manure  composed  of  soap-suds, 
urine,  and  soot,  the  two  latter  in  moderate  quantities.  You 
had  better  apply  it  just  when  the  fruit  is  setting  :  and  the 
same  liquid  applied  to  Gooseberry  and  Currant-treos  will 
also  benefit  them  ;  but  it  will  not  render  more  solid  manure 
altogether  unnecessary,  although  with  such  aid  a  much  less 
quantity  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  in 
"good  heart," t 

Names  of  Plants— 5  TP— Aster  argophyllus.  § M  E  K— 

Aster  grandiflorus,   and   Callichroa  platyglossa.  § J  H~ 

Aster   Tripohum,  § MickleuieU — Serissa  fostida,    an    old 

plant.  5 A  LadT/—l,   Clethra  alni folia  ;  2,   Photinia  serru- 

lata  ;   3,  Myrica  Gale.TI J  S—X  Ghenopodium,  verj'  like 

Ch.  album,  i 


Pelaegoniums — T£"— Matilda,  Luna,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Su/- 

tana,  Beck's  Zanzummim,  and  SirR.  Peel;  if  you.want  new 

varieties,  we  would  refer  you  to  the  descriptive  list  given  at 

p.  720  of  the  present  volume.* 

PiNE-APPLEs — A  Si'.hscriber — Under  certain  circunfistances,  the 

planting  out  system  is  to  be  recommended,  II 
Plantations— C  £i^— On  table-land  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains,  shelter  as  well 
as  drainage  should  be  kept  in  view  ;  for  even  in  favourable 
soil  at  the  height  of  1200  feet  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  will 
not  thrive  except  where  heat  is  accumulated  in  the  bosom  of 
mountains.  When  a  patch  of  trees  thus  favourably  situated  has 
been  reared,  others  have  been  observed  growing  up  in  its 
shelter,  in  places  originally  too  exposed.  Ton  must  endeavour 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  springs,  as  they  proceed  from, 
the  mountains,  by  cutting  a  deep  ditch  across  their  channels; 
extend  it  also  along  the  most  exposed  sides  On  the  banks 
formed  by  throwing  out  the  soil,  plant  good  sized  plants  of 
Birch,  Poplar,  Larch,  and  Scotch  Fir.  These  generally  thrive 
well  when  planted  in  such  a  situation,  and  soon  afford  shelter. 
As  many  embankments  should  be  made  as  can  be  afforded, 
for  theii-  formation  is  doubly  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  both, 
drainage  and  shelter  is  ensured.  It  is  almost  needless  to  re- 
mark, that  in  cutting  the  ditches  the  best  soil  should  be  made 
to  occupy  the  part  of  the  embankments  in  wliich  the  roots  of 
the  trees  require  to  he  placed.  When  the  pits  are  made  for 
the  plants  throughout  the  ground,  more  than  their  own  sur- 
faces should  be  put  in  the  bottoms,  in  order  that  when  finished 
their  tops  may  beafew  inches  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground. 
Potatoes — Sir  W  James — The  machine  figured  at  p.  720,  and 
the  second  Leader  of  to-day,  iiill  furnish  you  vrith  the  informa- 
tion you  seek. £  J— Lime  will  not  injure  Potatoes  for  sets,  if 

it  be  not  applied  very  hot  and  in  too  large  quantity-.  If  you  find 
the  small  tubers  more  sound  than  the  large,  you  should  cer- 
tainly give  the  preference  to  the  former  for  sets.l] C  P, 

W  Ft  3i— Early  as  well  as  late  Potatoes  may  he  planted 
before  winter,  placing  the  manure  under  the  sets,   which 

should  be  buried  eight  inches  deep.lj Omega — TheSolanum 

tuberosum  is  a  species,  introduced  to  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  either  in  1586  or  very  soon  after.  A  native  Potato 
was  again  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
proved  a  wild  variety,  inferior  to  those  now  cultivated,  but 
still  not  specifically  different.  Varieties  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  under  unfavourable  cii-cumstances.  Of  this  a 
plant  with  diseased  or  variegated  foliage  is  an  instance. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  and  propagating  from  the 
greenest  or  least  aftected  portions,  the  original  degree  of 
\igour  may  be  partially  regained,  but  perhaps  never  com- 
pletely so. II A  Suhsci-iber — Partially  affected  tubers  planted 

now  -nill  do  for  sets,  provided  they  contain  vegetating  eyes.  ][ 
RoELLA  ciLiATA — 5«&---This  is  a  Cape  plant  and  requires  a 
greenhouse  in  this  country.     It  should  be  potted  in  light  rich 
soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  loam. 
Keep  it  rather  dry  when  it  is  not  grovring,  but  give  it  plenty 
of  water  at  other  times.  J 
Seeds — Constant  Reader — You  may  sow  your  seeds  which  you 
have  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  spring,  in  shal- 
low pans  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  mixed  mth  a  little  peat, 
and  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.J 
TiMBEE— C£i^— We  think  you  might  use  Baltic  Oak  safely, 

but  we  cannot  recommend  American. 
Tbansmutation  of  Coen— JJ. — We  wait  with  much  curiosity 
the  result  of  the  experiments  instituted  last  year.  In  the 
meanwhile,  you  will  find  some  information  on  the  subject  by 
consulting  our  volume  for  184i,  especially  at  p.  555.  J 
TuEF-piTS— .ji  ^— The  peat  used  for  building  walls  of  pits  may 
be  cut  from  a  common  bog,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
used  for  burning  ;  but,  of  com-se,  larger.  In  building,  the 
walls  should  be  made  to  slope  outwards  a  little,  and  should 
be  well  filled  in  behind  with  earth  ;  the  inside  may  then  be 
cut  neatly  with  a  sharp  insti-ument,  and  an  excellent  wall 
will  thus  be  formed.  After  the  walls  have  been  built,  all  that 
is  necessary  is,  to  drive  down  some  strong  wooden  posts  along 
the  back  and  front,  on  which  the  sill  and  rafters  rest,  as  well 
as  on  the  turf-wall.  If  at  any  time  the  turf  sinks,  these  sup- 
port the  sill  and  rafters,  and,  by  pushing  in  a  little  turf  below 
the  former,  the  vacancies  wiU  be  filled  up.  Such  pits  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  when  covered  with  good  sashes,  are 
dry  and  warm.  J 
Vines— G^i? — In  grafting  these,  shorten  the  branch  or  shoot  at 
the  winter  pruning  to  the  most  eligible  place  for  inserting  the 
graft.  The  graft  should  be  kept  in  sufficiently  moist  soU  till 
the  time  of  performing  the  operation,  and  for  a  week  previous 
in  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the  Vines  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  are  gromng.  When  such  portions  of  the  latter  as 
are  shortenedfor  receiving  the  grafts  have  made  a  bit  of  shoot, 
graft  as  you  would  other  fiiiit  trees,  taking  care,  however,  to 
preserve  the  shoot  at  the  top  in  claying,  and  imtil  the  buds 
on  the  scion  have  pushed,  then  shorten  it  back.  Inarching 
may  be  performed  any  time  after  the  Vines  have  started  so 
far  as  not  to  bleed.J 
Misc— J/.S— In  preparing  a  bed  for  Rhododendrons  and  other 
American  plants,  if  your  peat  is  inert  and  unproductive,  it 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  adding  one-half  maiden  loam, 

and  about  ^  of  well  decomposed  cow-dung. J Amateur — 

You  will  probably  have  some  of  your  Hawthorn  berries  up  the 
first  year  after  sowing  if  you  mix  them  with  sand  now  and 

sow  them  in  spring. t ^CZ^— Your  Asparagus  bed,  which 

is  still  in  a  green  state,  must  not  be  cut  over  until  the  stems 
have  begun  to  wither.  It  i^ill  be  too  early  to  begin  now  to 
force  Seakale  that  was  planted  from  portions  of  roots  in 

spring.  J B  i^— If  you  must  prune  your  Deodar  it  may  either 

be  done  now  or  when  it  has  begun  to  grow  in  spring.      We 

would  prefer  the  latter  season.^ 2^Ifthe  young  wood  of 

your  Vines  is  badlv  ripened,  cut  hack  to  one  eye  above  the 

two-year  old  wood.J P5  will  find  theinformation  he  asks 

for  at  p.  429  of  this  year.J i?7iorfo)i— OftheRhododendi-ons 

you  mention,  nobile  is  richest  in  colour,  but  it  does  not  flower 
freely,  nor  are  the  flowers  so  large  as  those  of  R.  arboremn. 
It  is  not  hardy  near  London.     The  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  is  a 

very  fine  light  yellow  Rose,  and  of  a  large  size.Ti NHBM 

—You  may  preserve  your  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants 
through  the  winter  by  placing  them  in  your  dry  warm  cellar, 
prorided  the  heat  is  not  above  40^.   The  working  of  new  beer 

beside  them  will  not  hurtthem.J Smike — You  will  find 

your  question  answered  in  the  report  of  the  June  exhibition 

at  Chisirick,  and  in  last  week's  Number,  p.  738.  J P  F—li 

you  are  desirous  to  have  your  Cactus,  which  flowered  pro- 
fusely last  season,  and  which  is  again  full  of  buds,  in  beauty- 
next  summer,  you  must  winter  it  as  quietly  as  possible.  It 
should  not  be  in  the  least  excited,  or  it  will  burst  into 
flower,  and,  of  course,  will  not  be  in  perfection  at  the  season 
you  want  it.  t Full  price  will  be  given  for  copies  of  Sep- 
tember 13  {No,  37), 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Antibeeinum—TT  M—Xouv  seedling  named  Miss  Prettyman  is 
a  novel  and  pretty  variety,  the  front  of  the  flower  being 
strongly  veined  vtith  cherry  colour.* 

Pansies — Y— No.  1  is  a  fine  variety — form,  coloxir,  and  sub- 
stance first-rate  ;  the  centre  is  small  but  distinct.  No.  2  is  a 
large  bold  specimen,  but  not  equal  to  No.  1  in  form ;  the  top 
petals  are  too  high.     This  flower  vAM  probably  come  better, 

as  the  specimen  sent  is  rather  cramped  in  its  growth.* 

P— Your  seedling  is  not  equal  to  the  flowers  of  the  present 
day  ;  it  is  deficient  both  in  substance  and  form.* 

Eeeatum — An  error  has  crept  into  the  report  of  the  Chichester 
Horticultural  Society,  p.  733.  The  name  of  the  seedling 
Dahlia  shown  by  Mr.  Spary  was  not  ■'  Lady  Antrobu?,"  but 
"  Lady  Featherstone," 
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BEAUTIFUL  SMALL  ESTATE  IN  FIFESIIIRE  FOR 
SALE,  BY  PRIVATE  IJARGAIX. 

THE  LANDS  AND  ESTATE  OF  BROOMBRAE, 
belonging  to  the  Dundee  Union  Bank,  lying  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Auchterniuchty,  and  consisting  of  211  acres, 
Imperial  measure,  inclusive  of  about  40  acres  in  thriving  plan- 
tations ffreat  part  of  which  is  Hard  Wood.  There  is  a  good 
and  substantial  DWELLING  HOUSE,  with  a  suitable  STEAD- 
ING and  OFFICES  on  tho  Farm,  which  is  remarkably  well 
inclosed  with  Stone  Dikes.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  and 
■well  adapted  for  raising  all  kinds  of  grain  and  green  ci'ops. 
The  climate  and  exposure  are  excellent,  the  neighbourhood  is 
j:ood,  and  richly  diversified  with  plantations,  of  which,  and 
tho  surrounding  country,  the  property  commands  pleasant 
views.  The  property,  wluch  has  been  i-ecently  let  to  a  respect- 
able and  industrious  tenant,  at  a  fair  rent,  is  distant  from 
Cupar  Fife,  tho  County  Town,  about  0  miles,  and  from  the 
Shipping  Port  of  Newbui'gh  about  -1  miles,  and  the  roads  to 
these  places,  where  there  are  good  markets,  are  excellent. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  David  Miln,  Esq.,  Banker, 
Dundee  ;  or  to  H.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  Banker,  Auchterniuchty  ; 
-or  to  Jo'uN  Bell  and  William  Don,  Writers  in  Dundee,  who 
£Lve  in  possession  of  the  Title  Deeds. — Dundee,  Nov.  S. 

^f)t  ^QCtctilttiral  ^fajette* 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  TIVO  FOLLOWING   WEEKS. 
WnnNBanAY,  No\'.  13— Auricult'iriil  Society  i.f  England. 
Thurbdat,         —    13— Anilcultural  Imp.  Scio.  of  Ireland. 
Wrdnbsday,       —  19— .isricu'tiiral  Sooiel>'i  f  Kngland. 
TaORSDjiT,        ^  20— .^gilcultural  Imp.  Sot:,  ot  Ireland. 

FAR.1IERS'  CLUBS. 

Nov.  11— Isle  of  Thanet 


rWenlock 

I  DarlinKtoi. 
v„,    ,„!W.  Hereford 
''"■  '°i  Cirencester 

1  Yoxford 

LW.Firle 

f  Norihampt.  Book  Club 
;_      11^  Kochford  Hundred 


12— Harleston 

^  Ferry 
adshire 
and  W'alsham 
f  \Vrentham 
14-i  Debenhar- 
il 


CGrove  Ferr; 

8<  Richmondsj 

tBIoSeld  and 


CHalesivonh 


The  implements  employed  in  tilling  the  land,  and 
in  sowing:  the  seed,  having  now  been  described,  Ma- 
chines OF  Carriage  come  next  to  be  considered. 
But  upon  this  subject  we  have  little  to  add  to  the 
remarks  made  in 
last  year's  volume 
Csee  page  509). 
We  there  stated 
■why,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  use  of  the 
cart  is  more  econo- 
mical than  that  of 
the  waggon.  It 
certainly  is  so  in 
the  case  of  most 
farm  operations  ; 
and  we  believe  it 
to  be  so,  where 
alone  there  can  be 
any  difference  on 
the  subject,  even 
in  the  case  of  har- 
vest work.  The 
subjoined  is  an 
engraving  of  the 
Scotch  cart ;  one 
of  the  best  forms 
!  of  the  machine. 
It  holds  nearly  a 
cubic  yard  level 
within  it — a  load 
which,  of  stones, 
w'eighs  about  a 
ton;    it   will   hold 

about  14^  cubic  yards,  heaped  measure;  a  load 
which,  of  ordinary  farm-manure,  also  weighs  nearly 
a  ton.  And  if,  at  harvest  time,  it  should  be  consi- 
idered  less  efficient  than  the  waggon,  even  with  its 
wings  on  (as  represented  in  the  %ure),  then  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  remove  the  body,  and  substitute 
for  it,  upon  the  same  wheels,  a  light  framework, 
extending  considerably  farther  both  before  and  be- 
ihind,  as  well  as  on  either  side.  On  such  a  frame- 
work, which  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  3/.  S.S.,  a  load 
either  of  hay  or  straw  can  easily  be  built  quite  up  to 
the  power  of  one  horse  to  draw  it,  and  that,  of 
course,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

There  were  exhibited  at  Shrewsbury,  during  the 
:meeting  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  "there 
this  year,  several  contrivances  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  cart,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
iMr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  exhibited  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  self-actingmovement,by  which.in  the 
!ict  of  tilting  up  the  cart  the  back-board  was  lifted 
iDut  of  its  place.  During  the  past  week  we  have 
parted  home  to  our  buildings,  and  harvested  them, 
;o  be  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep  in  stalls  and 
iheds,  probably  600  tons  of  Mangold  Wurzels,  and 
Swedish  Turnips.  Our  carts  bring  on  an  average 
15  cwt.  of  roots  at  a  time  ;  we  must,  therefore,  have 
:arted  home  at  least  800  loads  during  the  past  week, 
^ow,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury  which  the  carts 
nave  received  from  rough  usage  in  tiie  act  of  re- 
noving  their  back-boards  before  the  load  could  be 
lilted,  just  consider  the  loss  of  time  attending  the 
hperation ;  we  cannot  put  it  at  less  than  three 
jainutes  for  each  load,  which,  on  the  whole  800 
loads,  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  40  hours,  or  of  four  days 


of  a  horse  and  cart  in  tho  week — a  loss  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  at  any  time,  but  especially  so 
now,  considering  how  much  the  land  may  be  in- 
jured by  all  this  carting  if  we  do  not  get  it  com- 
pleted before  the  present  fine  weather  shall  change. 
We  have  had  no  experience  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  invention  of  Mr.  Crosskill's,  but  the 
above  remarks  exhibit  the  importance  of  some  such 
contrivance. 

Mr.  Ceyeurn,  of  Uley,  also  exhibited  several 
novelties  ;  a  cart  constructed  so  as  to  answer  either 
for  ordinary  use  or  to  hold  a  tank  and  act  as  a 
liquid  manure  cart ;  a  contrivance  for  balancing  the 
cart  always  upon  its  axle,  so  that  there  may  bo  no 
excessive  pressure  on  the  horse's  back  when  de- 
scending a  hill.  This  was  effected  by  an  apparatus 
for  lifting  the  body  in  front  and  keeping  it  fixed  at 
any  required  height,  Sec. 

A  cart  will  generally  cost  about  one-half  as  much 
as  a  waggon,  and  wo  venture  to  assert  that  before 
either  of  them  are  worn  out  the  former  will  have 
done  more  work  than  the  latter  per  horse-power 
employed  in  drawing  it. 


EFFECT  OF  RAIN  AND  AIR  ON  MANURE. 

The  mistake  that  has  hitherto  prev.iiled  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  soil  derives  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
has  led  to  the  unnecessary  labour  and  expense  of 
ploughing  the  ground  in  order  to  expose  the  soil  to 
atmospheric  influence  ;  while  a  false  view  of  the  action 
of  the  weather  upon  the  food  of  plants  has  induced  the 
farmer  to  adopt  the  laborious  proceeding  of  digging  or 
ploughing  the  manure  into  the  sod.  It  is  evident  from 
what  we  now  Icnow  of  chemical  agency,  that  sound  practice 
consists  in  exposing  the  manure  to  the  oxidising  influ- 
ence of  rain,  and  in  stirring  the  soil  sufficiently  to  admit 
the  rain  freely  among  its  particles,  hut  avoiding  the  un- 
necessary toil  of  turning  up  the  soil  to  the  air.     What 


roots  of  the  plants,  adding  considerably  to  the  fertility 
by  bringing  so  much  more  soil  into  useful  tillage.  The 
fork  sliould  be  used  as  a  lever  by  whicfi  the  earth  is 
raised  from  below,  but  not  turned  over  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  a  proceeding  wholly 
unnecessary  and  adding  greatly  to  the  labour;  the 
small  clods  that  appear  on  the  surface  and  give  it  an 
irregular  appearance,  need  not  be  further  broken  down, 
but  may  be  left  for  the  harrow  before  sowing,  or  may 
be  merely  subjected  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
manure  and  the  rain.  The  formation  of  clods  on  heavy 
land  will  be  less  with  the  fork  than  when  the  spado  is 
employed,  and  infinitely  less  than  when  the  plough  is 
used.  The  clods  left  by  the  fork  will  easily  yield  to  the 
harrow,  and  will  be  effectually  broken  by  a  winter's  expo- 
sure to  frost  and  to  rain  charged  with  free  oxygen  and 
with  the  salts  of  the  top  dressing.  Land  under  good 
cultivation  is  not  prone  to  aggregate  in  masses  ;  tlie 
chemical  changes  produced  by  a  good  supply  of  manure, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  tend  to  separate  the  particles 
of  the  soil  and  to  pulverise  it.  This  may  be  seen  in 
good  Grass  land  even  on  heavy  clay  soils.  If  the  turf 
is  turned  up  (not  with  a  spade)  the  earth  below  it  is 
found  looser  and  altogether  free  from  clods  ;  the  roots 
of  the  Grasses,  the  manure,  and  the  oxygen  of  rain, 
caused  a  continual  change  in  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  soil,  by  which  agglutination  of  its  particles  is  pre- 
vented. Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  meadows  require 
the  use  of  the  roller  to  consolidate  the  turf,  which, 
unless  trodden  by  stock  or  well  manured,  is  apt  to  be- 
come too  loose  in  texture. 

The  time  for  forking  the  soil  is  that  which  admits  of 
the  manure  being  laid  upon  the  ground  with  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  tliat  will  be  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn ;  for,  by  exposing  the  manure  during  the 
winter  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  rain  and  snow, 
its  salts  are  carried  into  the  earth  in  that  state  of  sub- 
division which  is  most  favourable  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants.  Many  crops  admit  of  the  seed  being 
got  into  the  ground  before  winter  ;  the  cereal  grains. 
Beans,  and  some  others. 


the  cultivator  of  the  soil  wants,  therefore,  is  an  instru- 
ment that  will  loosen  the  soil  witli  the  least  amount  of 
labour  and  expense.  The  spade  will  do  this  ;  but  it  is 
in  some  degree  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
plough,  namely,  that  it  condenses  the  sod  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trenching.  The  fork  is  the  instrument  that  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  made 
of  sufficient  length  and  used  properly,  it  will  be  found 
to  save  labour  and  expense,  to  work  the  land  most 
efficiently,  ■and  to  iucrease  its  fertility. 

The  advantages  of  spade-labour  have  been  clearly 
and  forcibly  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Alton,  in  a  very  useful 
communication,  given  in  p.ige  694  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette.  The  superior  manner  in  which  it  tills  the 
laud,  the  comparative  saving  of  expense,  and  the  in- 
cre.ised  crops  which  it  produces — as  compared  with  the 
plough — so  strongly  recommend  it  tj  the  notice  of 
farmers,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  spade  is 
not  more  generally  adopted.  What  is  there  said  of  the 
spade  applies  with  equal  or  perhaps  more  force  to  the 
fork  as  au  implement  of  field  culture. 

The  fork  which  best  answers  the  purpose  is  longer 
than  the  common  garden  fork  ;  it  measures  13  inches 
in  depth,  and  is  proportionately  stronger  and  somewhat 
heavier ;  but  is  easily  wielded  by  an  active  labourer. 
I  obtained  one,  through  a  friend,  from  Essex,  where  it 
is  used  after  the  plough  to  deepen  the  furrow.  It 
should  be  used  not  as  the  spade  to  turn  over  the  soil, 
but  merely  as  a  lever  to  raise  and  stir  it.  Trenching 
with  the  spade  is  a  laborious  business  ;  the  earth  is 
sliced  and  compressed,  then  raised  in  a  mass  and  turned 
over,  and  broken  down  and  levelled.  It  does  not  go 
deeper  than  8  inches  into  the  soU  ;  this,  though  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  plough,  is  inferior  to  the  fork. 
This  latter  instrument,  of  the  length  given  above, 
performs  the  work  of  the  common  plough  and  the 
subsoil  plough  ;  it  gives  a  depth  of  13  inches  for  the 


are    usually    sown    in 
autumn  ;   Potatoes  are 
now  found    to   answer 
well  if  set  in  Novem- 
ber.    Turnips   are  ge- 
nerally sown  late  in  the 
spring,  to  prevent  the 
flower  -  stalk     forming 
and      weakening      the 
bulb.     But  in  all  cases 
it   is  better  to  lay  the 
manure  upon  theground 
in    autumn,    both    for 
autumn  and  for  spring 
sowing.     It  makes   no 
difference   in    the   soil 
whether    the    seed    is 
sown  first  and  the  top- 
dressing  laid  upon  the 
surface,  or  whether  the 
ground  is  prepared  by 
a  winter's  top-dressing 
and  the  seed  sown  in 
spring.     It  is   not  ne- 
cessary again   to   stiir 
the    soil   in   spriug,   if 
the  fork  has  been  well 
used  in  the  autumn,  and 
the   manure  laid  upon 
the   surface";    all  that 
is  necessary  is,  to  pre- 
pai'e  the  surface  for  the 
seed  by  the  rake  or  harrow,  to  form  a  good  tilth  to  receive 
the  seed  ;  and  this  can  be  done  without  the  labour  of 
again  forking  the  ground  in  spring.     Land  ploughed  in 
the  autumn  requires  usually  the  sariie' operation  to  be 
repeated  in  the  spring  before  the  seed  is  sown ;  but  the 
fork,  by  lightening  the  soil  (aided  by  top-dressing),  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  stir  it  again  in  [the  spring.     I  liave 
tried  this  on  a  smaU  scale,  and  find  crops  thrive  well  in 
ground  forked  in  the  autumn,  and  top-dressed  for  the 
winter,   without   anything  more  being  done  in   spriug 
beyond   levelliag  its   sm-face  for  the    convenience   of 
sowing. 

The  practice  of  digging  or  ploughing  the  ground  be- 
fore sowing  is  so  universal,  that  the  neglect  of  this  part 
of  tillage  will  meet  with  objections  founded  on  long 
usage,  and  the  general  consent  of  agriculturists  as  to 
the  necessity  of  well  stirring  tlie  earth  before  putting  in 
the  seed.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
that  stirring  the  soil  in  autumn  places  the  land  in  the 
same  condition  in  the  spring  whether  the  seed  is  sown 
in  autumn  or  in  the  following  AprU.  It  may  be  said 
that  land  forked  in  autumn  will  be  too  firm  in  spring 
for  the  germination  of  seed  and  the  free  growth  of  the 
roots ;  but  the  same  objection,  if  it  be  at  all  valid,  ap- 
plies equally  to  autumn  sowing  ;  for,  by  the  time  that 
the  spring  comes,  the  soil  will  have  acquired  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  of  texture  which  the  manured  fallow 
would  have  acquired.  The  difference  is  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  reality,  more  in  the  sound  than  in  the 
sense.  If  the  ground  is  left  quite  in  a  rough  state  after 
forking,  and  the  manure  laid  upon  it  in  November,  the 
surface  will  be  found  to  be  fit  for  the  harrow  in  the 
spring,  and  readily  reduced  to  a  proper  tilth.  If  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  broadcast,  the  surface  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  harrow  before  sowing  ;  the  seed  should 
be  scattered  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  soil,  which 
may  be  made  level  either  with  the  harrow  or  rake. 
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Some  crops  when  ripe  require  to  be  dug  or  forlied  i  three  or  four  years'  growth  of  the  shoots  the  cropping 
up,  as  for  example  Potatoes  ;  and  it  would  be  a  saving    may  be  resumed. 


of  labour  if  the  work  of  turning  up  the  soil  could  be 
performed  at  the  time  the  crop  is  gathered.  A  little 
additional  labour  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
,<^ound  for  top  dressing  for  the  next  crop.  Several 
crops,  the  stubble  of  which  is  left  upon  the  land,  might 
be  raised  with  the  fork,  and  the  stubble  saved  and 
brought  into  the  yard  to  be  added  to  the  manure-heap. 
The  practice  of  leaving  stubble  upon  land  is  founded 
more  upon  custom  than  reason.  Reaping  Wheat  is 
attended  with  more  toil  than  raising  it  by  the  roots 
from  the  ground.  Wheat  sends  its  fine  fibrous  roots 
deep  into  the  earth,  but  they  have  so  slight  a  hold  upon 
the  soil,  that  a  large  root  is  easily  raised  by  one  hand, 
the  fork  not  being  required.  The  object  of  leaving  the 
stubble  is  not  very  obvious  ;  even  if  it  were  with  diffi- 
culty uprooted,  the  trouble  would  be  well  repaid  by  the 
additional  dry  Utter  which  the  roots  and  straw  would 
afford.  The  little  manure  which  it  gives  to  the  land  on 
which  it  is  left  at  harvest-time,  consists  in  a  small 
quantity  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  a  still  smaller  quan- 
tity of  other  salts.  If  it  were  brought  into  the  farm- 
yai'd,  besides  providing  an  additional  supply  of  dry 
litter  for  stock,  it  would  absorb  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  manure,  which,  under  the  present  wasteful  sys- 
tem, is  allowed  to  become  putrid  in  tanks,  and  to  lose 
some  of  its  most  valuable  materials.  The  great  deside- 
ratum in  yards  is  dry  litter  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  liquid  manure,  which  in  one  way  or  another  is 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Dry  litter  should  be  collected 
from  all  possible  sources  ;  the  tubular  and  cellular 
structure  of  straw  peculiarly  adapt  it  as  a  means  of  col- 
lecting and  absorbing  the  fertilising  salts  of  urine  ;  and 
now  that  the  value  of  liquid  manure  is  generally  known, 
the  waste  occasioned  by  the  want  of  some  material  to 
absorb  it,and  bythe  practice  of  leaving  the  stubble  on  the 
<'round,  cannot' be  too  much  deprecated.  The  value  of 
the  stubble,  when  loaded  with  the  rich  salts  of  urine, 
would  be  increased  threefold.  Wheat  stubble  from  an 
acre  of  land  brought  into  the  yard,  and  saturated  with 
human  urine  for  three  or  four  weeks,  would  sufiice  to 
manure  the  same  extent  of  ground  for  a  crop  of  Tur- 
nips. Forking  or  pulling  the  crops  at  harvest,  instead 
of  cutting  them  with  the  scythe  or  reaping-hook,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  quantity  of  dry  litter,  would  save 
much  liquid  manure  that  is  now  lost,  and  would  be  the 
meaus  of  restoring  the  stubble  to  the  land  in  the  form 
of  a  highly  fertilising  manure.  Wheat  and  Bean  stubble 
are  most  valuable  for  this  purpose  ;  but  even  Oat  and 
Barley  stubble  would  be  better  removed  by  hand  with 
the  grain  at  harvest,  than  left  to  encumber  the  land 
without  fertilising  it. 

That  which  answers  well  upon  a  small  scale,  it  is  well 
known  is  often  found  to  fail  when  put  to  the  test  on  a 
large  scale  of  field-culture.  The  above  remarks  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  view  entertained  by  the 
■writer  as  to  the  source  fi;om  which  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and  the  manure,  respectively  derive  their  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  plan  has  been  tried  only  ou  small  patches 
of  land,  and  is  therefore  offered  with  diffidence  to  the 
agriculturist.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  con- 
tinually showing  us  that  much  of  our  laboiir  and  many 
of  our  schemes  are  nothing  more  than  a  useless,  or  in 
some  cases,  a  mischievous  interference  with  her  opera- 
tions. The  turning  up  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  ploughing  the  manure  into  the  soil,  are  the  laborious 
inventions  of  man  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  view 
entertained  of  the  action  of  rain.  And  it  may  here- 
after appear  that  r.iin  which  carries  into  the  soil  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  roots  of  plants  that  indis- 
pensable aliment,  nitrogen. —  Oxygen, 


The  following  diagram  (fig.  2)  represents  the  section 
of  a  hedge  which  was  last  laid  in  1810  or  1811,  and 
has  been  regularly  cropped  every  autumn  since.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  an  efficient  fence  for  the  last  20  years. 
The  soil  is  the  forest-marble  clay. 


Fig.  2. 
Many  will  state  that  cropped  hedges  are  only  fit  for 
gentlemen's  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  certainty  that  many  farmers  have  adopted  this 
mode  of  management.  Generally,  however,  farm- 
hedges  are  so  much  neglected  that  they  have  become 
thin  at  bottom,  .and  are  frequently  found  composed  of 
old  stumps  standing  here  ancl  there  in  the  hedge  with 
the  intervals  between  them  filled  up  with  dead  hedging. 
The  old  thorns  are  seldom,  if  ever,  regularly  cut  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  but  are  often  headed  down  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  gaps  between.  When 
these  gaps,  though  numerous,  are  not  large,  the  fence 
may  be  "  laid  "  in  the  manner  we  have  already  de- 
scribed with  the  assistance  of  dead  stakes,  and  when 
the  operation  is  complete  it  will  present  somewhat  the 
following  appearance. 


When,  however,  the  gaps  are  greater,  an  attempt  is 
generally  made  to  fill  them  up  with  dead  wood  or  some- 
times in  a  most  unsightly  manner  by  patches  of  stone 
walls.  The  best  method  to  adopt  in  such  cases  is  to 
get  rid  of  such  anomalous  fences,  and  by  degrees 
entirely  to  replant  the  vacant  spaces.  I  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  want  of  cultivating  the  soil  where  they  are 
planted  that  the  general  failure  of  such  attempts  is  to 
be  attributed.  The  turf  whei^e  the  plants  are  to  grow 
should  be  pared  off-i^udtha  ground  dug  and  limed,  and 
the  operation  of  planting  should  proceed  just  as  when 
making  an  entirely  new  fence.  —  John  BTCventier, 
F.  G.  S. 


FENCES.— No.  III. 
In  my  last  article  I  spoke  of  that  mode  of  manage- 
ment which  is  technically  termed  cropping.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  exhibits  a  fence  which  has  been  cropped 
more  than  40  years.  It  is  situated  on  the  forest-marble 
clay,  which  requires  a  wider  ditch  than  drier  soils.  It 
forms  an  excellent  fence  aaingst  stock  of  all  descriptions. 


Fig.  1. 

With  regard  to  the  general  management  of  the  fence, 
we  may  assume  that,  at  the  end  of  12  years,  it  will  re- 
quire laying  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  after 
that,  in  ca.se  of  adopting  the  system  of  cropping,  let  the 
ditch  .ind  bank  be  attended  to  whenever  they  need  it, 
and  let  the  cropping  proceed  annually  till  about  the  16th 


Home  Gorrespondenca. 

Employment  of  Capital  in  Farming. — On  subjects 
of  importance  relative  to  the  weal  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind,  when  it  is  likely  to  receive  a  wrong  impression, 
and  from  misrepresentation,  to  attribute  motives  to  a 
writer  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  his  statements  of  facts, 
however  unpalatable  they  may  be  to  those  whom  '*  the 
cap  fits."  It  is  surely  not  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest  to  point 
out  errors  in  a  false  system,  and  advocate  the  adoption 
of  better  principles  founded  on  justice  both  to  landlord 
and  tenant.  Country  gentlemen  bitterly  complain  of 
the  impossibility  of  improving  their  estates  in  conse- 
quence of  farmers  not  paying  their  rents,  many  of  them 
being  so  much  in  arrear,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of 
their  ever  being  able  to  liquidate  their  debts.  It  is 
surely  w^orth  inquiring  into  this  ruinous  question  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  if  a  somewhat  theoretical  proposition 
is  advanced,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  it  would  be  better 
to  meet  it  with  fair  argument,  rather  than  attempt  to 
smother  everything,  by  driving  a  correspondent  out  of 
the  field  with  harsh  words,  which  never  yet  have  been 
able  to  stifle  truth.  Capital  has  enabled  the  manufac- 
turers to  call  to  their  assist.ance,  machinery,  labour,  and 
fuel,  and  thus  have  they  laid  the  foundation,  not  only  of 
their  own  fortunes,  but  raised  their  country  to  a  position 
envied  by  the  whole  world.  The  money  invested  in  land 
speculations  would  r.ct  return  so  high  a  per  eentage  as 
that  taken  to  tho  mercantile  market,  but  it  would  be 
without  risk,  and  permanent  in  its  operation  ;  the  soil 
must  always  be  valuable,  and  raupt  ratiier  increase  than 
decrease  with  proper  management.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  system  of  farming  which  allows  fallows  to  be  a 
substitute  for  cash  in  hand,  rests  on  a  false  foundation. 
The  third  of  a  farm  being  out  of  cultivation,  annually, 
reduces  the  property  one-third  the  value,  nay  far  more, 
for  the  moral  evil  of  such  a  plan  encourages  idleness 
and  waste.     Can  landlords  be  surprised  at  their  debtor 

hen  they 


year  after  the  hedge  has  been  laid.     Then  examine  the 

stems  of  the  Thorns,  and  if  it  be  found  thijt  they  are  !  and  creditor  accounts  being  unsatisfactory 

shedding  their  bottom  branches  and  are  likely  to  become  |  resign  a  great  proportion  of  their  substance  to  preserve 

thin,  suspend  the  cropping  for  four  or  five  years,  and  ]  a  part,  rather  than  compel  the  whole  to  administer  to 

then  lay  the  hedge  in  the  customary  manner,  and  after  ,'  their  comforts  and  those  of  their  neighbours.     The  root 


of  the  mischief  is  deeply  seated  throughout  the  land, 
viz.,  an  attempt  to  farm  without  gold  to  strengthen  tho 
sinews  of  man  and  beast.     Half-fed  cattle  picking  up  a 
scanty  meal  on  undrained  land,  ill-paid  labourers  with 
wan  countenances,  and  nerveless  arms,  manure  running 
to  waste,  weeds  overtopping  the  crops,hedges  unrepaired, 
and  grain  standing  uncut,  ripe,  and  falling  out  of  the 
ear,  are  certainly  not   symptoms   of  a  well  regulated 
farm,  and  yet  they  are  too  common  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  "  the  large 
farm  system,  with  little  or  no  capital."     The  destitution 
of  the  husbandmen  in  this  country  is  melancholy;  in  the 
midst    of    abundance,   they    are    positively   starving ; 
shadows  of  men  meet  the  eyes  at  every  step,  ready  and 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  those  who  ought, 
and  whose  interest  it  is,  to  employ  them ;  the  very  means 
of  adding  a  third  more  food  to  the  present  supply  is  at 
the  farmers'  door,  beseeching  him  to  use  it  as  a  certain 
remedy  against  poverty,  in  vain.     The  invariable  answer 
to  the  most  heart-rending  supplications  for  work  is,  we 
have  no  money  to  pay  your  wages;  not — we  cannot  profit- 
ably convert  the   power  you   possess  into  money,  by 
changing  a  barren  soil  into  a  fruitful  garden.     This  is 
not  an  overdrawn  picture,  to  excite  the  consideration  of 
the    tender-hearted,  and    produce   a   sensation — it    is 
painted  from  life,  without  a  particle  of  colouring,  which 
is  not  necessary  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  rural 
scene.     The  agricultural  population  toilhig  for  Is.  or 
Is.  dd.  per  diem,  and  even  this,  at  uncertain  intervals, 
is  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  exist  much  longer.    The 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  landlords  and  tenants;  if  they 
refuse  to  exercise  the  opportunities  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor  man,  and  adding  it  to  their  own 
stores,  the  legislature  will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  open 
the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures.     The  landed  interest 
have  the  power,  if  they  have  the  good  sense  to  put  it 
in  force,  of  rendering  this  country  independent  of  con- 
tinental Wheat,  but  it  must  be  by  strict  attention  to  the 
management  of  their  estates,  dividing  them  into  farms 
classified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  tenants, 
and  letting  to  each  (on  lease)  a  number  of  acres  in  pro- 
portion to  his  available  capital.     Farmei's  will  then  be 
able  to   keep  their  produce,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
hauling  it  to  market. in  their  own  carts,  instead  of  selling 
it  to  the  capitalist  as   soon  as  reaped,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  steward.     The  possession  of  property, 
however  small,  if  honestly  come  by,  creates  laudable 
pride  in  a  man's  breast,  makes  him  respect  himself,  and 
causes  him  to  berespected  by  others.     It  is  woi-se  than 
folly  to  take  a  short-sighted  view  of  this  question,  and 
argue  that,  because  one's  corn  is  green  in  September, 
another's  must  be  the  same,  as  their  farms  adjoin.     The 
former  having  neglected  to  hire  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands,  and  take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather,  either 
through  idleness,  o^-  holding  his  land  too  cheap,  suffers 
at  harvest  time,  and  endeavours  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
season,  &e.     Whereas  the  latter,  with  ready  money  in 
his;, pocket,  "  makes  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,"  and  is 
richly  rewarded  for  his  industry.     As  the  premiums 
offered  by  Agricultural  Societies  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  so  interesting  to  the  working  farmers, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon  this  point  once  more. 
It  would  be  most  advisable  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  rewardiiig  individuals,  either  high  or  low,  for  expen- 
sively and  disgustingly  feeding  up  animals,  which  may 
easily  be  accomplished  by  men  totally  ignorant  of  the 
economy  of  farming  ;  a  long  purse  is  no  criterion  ol 
knowledge,  but  if  properly  administered,  it  is  essentiallv 
useful  in  purchasing  experience,  and  demonstrating  the 
best  method  of  producing  eatable  meat  at  the  lowest 
price,  as   well   as  the  cheapest  bread.      Is  there   nc 
society  ambitious  to  have  the  credit  of  being  the  firsi 
to  introduce  a  class  of  prizes  to  encourage  real  merit ''. 
Agricultural  Societies  have  now  been  long  established; 
and  an  investigation  into  the  results  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  distribution  of  prizes  would  prove  wiiethei 
they  have  answered  the  wished-for  end,  and  whethei 
they   have  benefited  the  working  farmer  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  the  time  they  have 
been  in  operation.     The  answer  might  not   be   quitt 
satisfactory  to   the   general  subsci'ibers.      P.  S.    Somt 
time  ago   I   raised  my  voice,  through   the    Gardeiiers 
Chronicle,  in  favour  of  3  feet  drains  ;   I  was  said  U 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.     How  is  the  case  now  ' 
I  have  ventured  to  pi-edict  men  would  find  out  theii 
mistake  in  trusting  too  much  to  guano,  nitrate  of  soda 
&c.,  instead  of  resting  their  hopes  on  the  muck  heap 
Fanners  are,  I  see,  beginning  to  think  of  this  also,  am 
they  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  ere  long  be  convert! 
to  the  system   of  farming   land  according  to  capital 
My  letters,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  offspring  of  m; 
own  brain,  unassisted  by  hints  from  agricultural  period 
icals,  as  I  never  read  anything  but  the  Gazelle.     Sel 
is  not  a  pleasing  subject,  so  I  will  conclude  by  urgin| 
farmers   to   save  every  description  of  manure,  night 
soil,  soap-suds,  weeds,  road  scrapings,  &c.,  well  rottei 
and   mixed   together,   in  preference  (for  dressing  th. 
land)  to  what  1  shall  term  foreign  compounds,  by  wa^ 
of  distinction. — Falcon. 

Gold  of  Pleasure  ( Camelina  saliva,  or  Myagrwi 
sativum.  J — Observing  a  query  on  the  above  plant  i 
your  last  Number,  I  remember  having  seen  a  notice  ( 
it  in  Professor  Thoer's  interesting  work,  "  Principle 
of  Agriculture,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  528 ;  Shaw  and  Johnson- 
translation.  On  referring  to  it  the  following  is  th 
article  : — "  Cultivated  Gold  of  Pleasure  (Myagrum  sat 
vum). — This  plant  grows  wild,  aud  is  sometimes  ver 
troublesome  amongst  Flax  :  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
or  2  feet.     The  stem  is  angular,  hairy,  and  branching. 
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the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  embrace  tlie  stem  at  their 
basis  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clusters  at  the 
topof  thestem.  The  plant  delightsin  sandy  soils, provided 
tJiey  are  rich ;  and  it  is  on  such  soils  that  it  is  cultivated  : 
but  it  exhausts  them  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  sown  in 
April,  and  gathered  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  It  is  less  subject  than  other  oil  plants 
to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  seldom  fails  entirely.  Its 
produce  scarcely  exceeds  5  busliels  per  acre.  A 
bushel  ought  to'  yield  from  20  to  21  lbs.  of  an  oil, 
which  lias  a  slightly  hitter  taste,  and  thickens  with  cold." 
In  "  British  Husbandry,"  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Ditfusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51,  article 
— "  Flemish  Husbandry,"'  the  following  notice  is  madeon 
this  plant : — "  Myagi-um  sativum. — The  Cameline,  which 
is  occasionally  cultivated  for  its  oily  seeds^a  plant  fi-e- 
quently  found  in  the  fields,  and  eiTidicated  as  a  weed. 
It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  ripening  its  seeds  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing. It  is,  on  this  account,  sown  in  spring,  when  the 
Colza,  Rape,  or  any  other  crop  has  perislied  in  winter, 
which  sometimes  h.ippens,  when  there  are  frequent  al- 
ternations of  frost  and  thaw  during  th.it  season.  The 
ground  being  ploughed  and  harrowed,  a  small  quantity 
of  seed,  less  than  2  lbs.  per  acre,  is  sown  mixed  with 
fine  sand  in  ashes  to  distribute  it  more  equally.  The 
bush  harrow  sufficiently  covers  it  ;  and  as  it  will  grow 
on  very  poor  land,  no  more  manure  is  required  than 
was  left  by  the  last  crop.  If  it  is  sown  in  May,  the  seed 
will  be  ripe  in  September,  and  is  then  treated  exactly 
as  the  Colza  or  the  Navette.  The  produce  in  rich  soils 
is  less  than  th.it  of  either  of  these  last,  but  it  may  be 
sown  when  Colza  would  give  no  adequate  retnm  ;  in 
good  land  it  is  confessedly  only  a  substitute.  With 
the  stems  of  the  Cameline  useful  brooms  are  made,  and 
in  some  places  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose  : 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  industi'y  of  the  small  farmei-s,  who 
have  but  a  few  acres  of  land  wliich  they  cultivate  with 
the  spade,  as  in  the  neighbouThood  of  .-iloss  and  the 
Waes  district.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in  soils  and 
situations  where  the  usual  plants  cultivated  for  their 
oily  seeds  will  not  thrive."'  Professor  Low.  in  his  work 
"  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  has  an  .article  on 
it,  p.  344.  of  similar  import  to  the  above.  Neither  of 
these  authorities  mention  it  as  a  fodder  plant.  It,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  unfit  for  it. —  Waterhmise, 
Oct.  15. 

£.itTaordinari/  Disease  in  Poultry. — On  the  15th 
nit.,  I  had  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  Dorking  fowls,  which 
were  put  into  the  hen-house  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
in  perfect  health  ;  on  tiie  following  morning,  on  the 
woman  opening  the  door,  they  all  rushed  with  one 
accord  to  the  water,  and  drank  eagerly;  this  being 
thought  extraordinary  they  were  watched  narrowly, 
when  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  drooping  and  ill ; 
during  that  day  nine  died,  and  eleven  more  on  the  follow- 
day,  and  a  smaller  number  during  the  five  following 
days,  till  I  lost  in  all  40.  I  have  carefully  looked  into 
all  the  books  on  the  subject,  but  find  no  disease  so 
sweeping  and  sudden  as  this  ;  I  also  sent  three  of  the 
hens  to  an  eminent  lecturer  on  chemistry,  who  could 
find  no  poison  in  any  of  them.  The  iusides  on  being 
e.xamined  were  of  a  dark  colour,  especially  the  liver  .and 
heart  ;  the  fowls  in  question  had  been  fed  on  Potatoes 
and  Barley  (boiled)  and  Maize  corn,  as  were  all  my 
other  poultry,  which  was  not  at  all  affected.  P.S.  I 
may  add  that  the  whole  of  the  fowls  which  died  were 
this  year's  birds,  and  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 
infectious,  as  none  took  it  who  were  not  seized  .it  first. 
— Capon. 

Management  of  Manure.^l  read  your  Leading 
Article  in  the  Paper  for  Oct.  18,  on  my  way  into  York- 
shire yesterday.  My  own  neighbourhood  does  not 
abound  in  the  large  corn  farms  which  here  surround 
lue,  and  I  am  glad  that  1  happened  to  read  that  article 
at  a  time  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  best  farmed  p-irts  of 
England.  "  The  management  of  manure"  is  in  fact 
the  management  of  the  farm.  Attend  to  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  others  must  follow  well.  The  very  idea 
of  a  farm-yard  of  13,000  square  feet  seems  to  me  a 
certain  proof  that  there  can  be  no  management  of 
manure,  unless  that  area  is  used  merely  as  an  exer- 
cising ground  for  the  stock  some  two  hours  in  the  day 
■when  fine.  I  presume  your  farmyard  to  be  like 
those  which  here  surround  me — a  receptacle  for  the 
straw  of  the  farm  to  be,  as  it  is  emphatically  called, 
trodden  down,  and  to  have  in  it  some  h.ilf  dozen  horses, 
a  score  of  two  of  young  cittle,  and  some  few  pigs.  I 
always  admire  these  yards  as  pretty  objects,  and  often 
indulge  myself  with  gazing  on  them  over  the  gate  ; 
but  looking  at  them  with  the  eye  of  a  farmer,  they  are 
most  painful  objects  to  contemplate.  However  large  a 
farm  may  be,  there  never  can  be  anv  excuse  for  tread- 
ing down  straw.  It  is  the  Ufe-blood'  of  the  farm  when 
really  made  into  manure ;  but  is  sadly  wasted  generally 
by  being  given  back  to  the  land  more  like  old  thatch 
moistened  with  rain,  than  that  generous,  life-givin?, 
invigorating  compound  it  ought  to  be  made.  To  the 
farmer  who  has  a  large  straw-yard,  it  is  not  the  man- 
agement of  manure,  but  the  management  of  straw. 
Eveiy  farm,  to  he  kept  in  a  progressive  state  of  im- 
provement, should  have  as  much  room  in  stables,  sheds, 
cow-houses,  &c.,  as  will  allow  every  animal  about  the 
yard,  except  sheep  and  pigs,  to  be  kept  separately,  either 
tied  or  iu  boxes ;  and  every  farm  ought  to  have  as  many 
animals  as  will  consume  all  the  straw  as  food,  reserv- 
ing some  of  course  as  litter  and  bedding.  The  greater 
part  of  this  airaw  should  be  chopped  and  steamed. 
This,  with   a  proper  proportion   of  Turnips,  Carrots, 


.Mangold,  PoUitoes,  oil-cake,  and  steamed  Barley,  with  a 
little  uncut  sti-aw  or  hay  at  night  (which,  howevt-r,  ought 
to  be  unnecess.ary  if  a  man  feeds  them  late  and  early 
enough),  will  keep  all  the  stock  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  usual  slovenly 
habit  of  feeding,  and  will  really  turn  the  straw  into 
manure.  It  will  not  require  very  large  buildings  as 
deposits  for  this  manure  till  applied  to  the  land.  In  a 
large  tillage-farm  there  will  requii-e  several  of  them  at 
different  points.  They  must  be  under  cover,  and  must 
be  so  contrived  that  the  urine  from  the  tanks  and  the 
houses,  can  be  pumped  over  the  heaps.  By  this  mode  of 
"  Management  of  .Manure"  all  the  straw  of  a  farm  is 
a  really  valuable  fertilising  compound — costing  less  than 
half  to  cart  it  on  the  land  than  the  saturated  strawy 
stuff  usually  called  manure  ;  and  what  is  .also  of  very 
great  consequence,  it  is  quite  ready  for  every  kind  of 
crop  in  the  spring  following  the  winter  in  which  it  is 
made.  In  a  farm  of  some  200  or  300  acres,  principally 
in  tillage  close  to  me,  the  farmer  tre.ads  down  ail  his 
straw  in  three  yards,  with  young  cattle,  horses,  and  a 
few  pigs  during  the  winter,  and  then  putting  it  in  a 
heap,  leaves  it  12  months  to  become  what  he  calls 
"  short  muck."  During  this  time  how  much  of  its  most 
precious  p.irt  is  gone  !  The  more  I  look  into  farming, 
the  more  I  see  how  very  much  most  of  this  most  useful 
class  of  men  have  to  learn,  and  also  what  I  even  more 
regret,  how  sadly  they  want  capital  to  caiTV  out  what 
they  do  know  and  would  wish  to  follow.  Why  should 
not  landlords  help  them  in  this  !  Let  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  keep  an  eificient  steward  who  does  not  think 
it  his  duty  to  consist  in  collecting  rents  only,  but  in 
showing  the  tenants  how  to  make  their  rent  and  a  profit 
besides,  'mien  he  sees  a  tenant  who  is  industrious  and 
understanding,  but  who  cannot  get  on  as  he  would  wish 
for  %vant  of  money,  let  him  recommend  his  employer  to 
lend  him  capital,  he  seeing  that  it  is  properly  employed 
either  in  bu^ng  some  three  times  as  much  stock  as  he 
now  has  (for  most  farms  would  maintain  that  and 
much  more  over  what  they  now  have) ;  or,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  oil-cake  and  bone-dust — not,  however,  for  Grass 
land,  which  is  generally  waste  land — but  to  enable  hira 
to  double  and  treble  his  crops  of  Turnips  and  greenfood. 
Let  him  advance  money  for  guano,  to  be  returned  in 
two  years.  I  am  supposing  that  the  kindlord  has 
already  drained  his  land,  for  which  every  tenant  will 
thankfully  pay  five  per  cent.,  or  even  seven,  if  his  soil  is 
not  very  good.  It  is  painful  to  look  at  even  the  best 
farming  districts,  and  compare  what  quantity  of  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pigs,  they  would  and  ought  to  sustam — 
what  muliitudes  of  people  they  ought  to  feed  and  main- 
tain with  what  they  really  do.  And  the  great  cause  of 
this  evil  appears  to  me  to  be  what  you  h.ive  tacitly 
approved  of   in  your   article   on  the    management   of 

manure sreat    ^^Tirds   to    consume,  or   rather    waste 

straw.  I  fear  this  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  your 
paper,  nor  is  it  at  all  worth  it ;  but  I  could  not  help 
pointing  out  to  you  what  I  consider  a  great  error  in 
"  your  management  of  manure,"  and  trying  to  lead  you 
to  recommend,  as  the  best,  indeed,  the  only  true  man- 
agement of  it, — the  eating  all  the  straw,  not  actually 
necessary  for  bedding,  with  as  much  Turnips,  Sec,  as 
will  keep  the  stock  in  iiealth,  and  thus  really  making 
manure  in  so  small  a  bulk,  and  so  gradually  accumulat- 
ing that  it  can  be  readily  kept  under  cover. — F. 
[Many  thanks  for  your  advice  ;  but  then  you  do  notyet 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  have  on 
this  farm  now,  and  grown  upon  it,  at  least  1700  torn  of 
roots,  independently  of  20  acres  of  Potatoes,  and  40u0 
cubic  yards  of  sti-aw,  measured  after  a  month's  settling 
in  the  ricks.  Now,  notwithstanding  our  enormous  quan- 
tity of  roots,  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible 
to  convert  this  straw  into  manure  otherwise  than  by 
"  treading  it  down,"  i.  e.,  it  cannot  be  done  in  stalls,  ex- 
cepting by  an  unreasonable  expenditure  by  the  landlord 
in  builduigs.  and  by  the  tenant  in  store  cattle  ;  18,000  feet 
is  no  such  great  extent  :  six  courts  10  yards  wide  and  30 
long  present  that  surface.] 

Seer-shops  an  EvU. — I  have  as  yet  seen  no  answer 
to  your  query  iu  the  20th  Number  of  1S45.  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  su'oject  should  be  discussed  iu 
your  Paper.  As  you  put  the  question,  it  is  merely  as 
a  matter  of  profit  and  loss  between  farmer  and  lybourer. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well  kno^m  fact  that  men 
can  work  at  all  trades,  under  every  circumstance,  in 
every  climate,  witliout  stimulating  drinks  ;  and  then, 
farmers  would  lose  nothing  by  stopping  the  drinking. 
Take  from  a  man  the  unnatural  stimulant  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  he  will  seek  natural  stimulants  in  whole- 
some food.  I  know  men  who  spend  so  much  money 
at  the  public-house,  that  they  have  none  to  buy  meat 
with,  nor  good  clothing,  and,  I  ask,  wh.it  does  trade  de- 
rive from  them  \  JIake  that  man  sober,  and  he  will 
become  thoughtful,  and  wiU  spend  his  money  in  good 
food,  good  me.it,  and  bread,  and  then  the  farmer  re- 
ceives a  quick  return,  and  his  men  are  more  steady, 
generally  more  industrious,  and  less  prone  to  sickness 
than  drinkers  are,  and  his  stacks  are  safer  in  his  farm- 
yard. Barley,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  most  excellent 
grain  ;  it  is  malting  that  spoils  the  barley  :  it  is  very 
good  for  making  puddings  of  when  properly  prepared  ; 
good,  too,  for  bread,  as  well  as  for  feeding  of  animals  ; 
thousands  of  men  would  keep  pigs  and  poultry  if  they 
were  sober.  And  then,  look  at  the  evils  cf  the  present 
system.  Drunkenness  makes  pjiupers  ;  and  who  has 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance  ?  Drunkenness  excites 
incendiarism,  and  who  suffers  from  that  \  It  encourages 
robbery  and  vice  of  all  kinds,  and  who  has  to  keep  and 
accommod.ate  these  gentlemen,  and  pay  the  expense  of 
prisons,  rural  pohce,  &c.  i    Wbat  the  farmer  lost  by 


oue  way,  lie  wouiU  gam  by  auutlier  in  conilurt,  atcuriiy, 
and  wealth  ;  sobriety,  and  its  attendant  blessings, 
would  settle  upon  our  land,  if  the  farmers  would  lielp 
those  who  are  now  trying  to  make  a  sober  out  of  au 
hitherto  drunken  nation. —  (V.  P.,  Wentworth. 

Soap  as  Manure. — As  you  invite  discussion  on  this 
subject,  I  would  refer  to  an  observation  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  G.,"  that  to  dissolve  so.ip  in  water  would 
probably  be  the  most  perfect  application  of  it.  Does 
he  mean  hard  or  soft  water  i  This  is.  I  think,  an 
important  question,  as  it  is  a  fact  which  is  only  known 
to  those  who  have  to  make  ."v  frequent  use  of  soap  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  usmg  it  with  hard  water. 
Hard  water  is  that  which,  by  contact  with  various 
mineral  bodies  in  and  on  the  earth,  acquires  such  a 
quality  as  to  decompose  soap  instead  of  dissolving  it, 
and  the  reason  is  that  such  water  usually  contains  some 
compound  of  lime — hence  the  emplo^Tiient  of  soft  water 
as  more  economical  and  more  effective.  Hard  soapj 
which  is  the  most  important  kind,  produced  by  the 
action  of  soda  upon  fatty  substances,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  better  experimentally  used.  Yellow  or  resiu 
soap  contains  a  quantity  of  resin  equal  to  about  ore- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  tallow.  Soft  soaps  are  made 
with  animal  or  vegetable  oils  mixed  with  tallow.  Pot- 
ash is  one  of  the  ingredients  employed  in  making  soft 
soap  :  the  alkali  employed  for  the  corresponding  pur- 
pose in  making  hard  soap  is  soda. — ff. 

Kohl  Rabi. — In  your  Notices  to  Correspondents  last 
week,  you  recommend  storing  the  Kohl  Rabi  as  you 
would  Swedes  :  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  as  they  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  letting  tliem  stand  abroad  and  take 
the  frost  all  winter,  improves  the  quality  of  the  root ; 
the  only  protection  they  require,  is  to  keep  them  from 
the  hares  and  rabbits,  as  they  never  freeze  in  the  sever- 
est weather.  These  vermin,  if  numerous,  would  soon 
destroy  the  crop,  if  not  protected. — A  Subscriber. 

Digging   iMnlch Having   seen  your  account  of  a 

digging  match  in  the  Number  for  the  lltli  of  this  month 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  the  number 
of  square  yards  that  was  in  the  plots  of  ground  allotted 
to  each  man,  and  the  depth  it  was  dug,  and  if  it  w,as 
strong  or  Ught  soil. — A  Subscriber.  [Perhaps  our 
correspondent,  at  p.  696,  will  kindly  give  us  this  in- 
formation.] 

ROYAL  AGRICULTUR.A.L  SOCIETY  of  EXGL-4.ND. 
The  Cocxcil  resumed  their  sittings  at  the  house  of 
the  Society  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  Sth  of  November  ;  present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
PoRiM.iN,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  T.  Alcock,  Esq.  J 
Col.  Austen,  M.P. ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq. ;  S.  Bennett, 
Esq.  ;  H.  Blanshard,  Esq. ;  J.  Browne,  Esq.  ;  W.  R. 
Browne,  Esq. ;  F.  Burke,  Esq. ;  Col.  Challouer  ;  F.  C. 
Cherrv,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.  ;■  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ; 
J.  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Le  Coutcur  ;  P.  Pusev,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  J.  A.  Ransome,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell';  J.  V. 
Shelley,  Esq. ;  G.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  Tui-ner,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  of  Harleston  Park, 
Northampton,  was  elected  a  Governor  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  :— 
.Armytasre,  Colonel,  BroomhiU  Bank,  Tonbridge  "Wells 
Finch,  Col.  The  Hon.  John,  Berlchampste.id,  Herts. 
Gre.v,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  Hallowden,  Xorihmnberland 
Hall.  Benjamin  Edward.  G-reville  House,  Paddington  Green 
Thickens.  Rer.  William,  Kerslev  House,  Coventi-v 
PoweU.  William,  Tiekford  Abbey,  Newpoit-Pajnel 
The  names  of  24  candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

FiNA.vcES.— Jlr.  Ratmo.nd  B.1BKEE,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the  report 
of  the  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  month  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
funded  property  amounted  to  8200/.  stock,  and  tlie 
current  cash-balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  to- 
742/.  This  report,  and  that  of  the  House  Committee 
presented  by  Mr.  Brown,  Chairman,  were  respectively 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

Patent  —  lOT'TJTvr.K-MFvr.  —  Mr.  PnsET,  M.P.,  laid 
before  the  Council  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  -August  last  to  take  into  consideration  the 
protest  of  Jlr.  Etheredge  in  reference  to  infringements 
alleged  by  him  to  have  been  made  on  his  own  patent- 
rights  by  several  of  the  exhibitors  of  Tile-Machines  at 
the  Shrewsbm-y  meeting.  On  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  the  Council  appointed  the  following  committee 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  precautionary  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  future  iu  reference  to  such  disputed 
points  amongst  the  exhibitors  whose  implements  may 
be  selected  by  the  judges  for  trial ;  namely,  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  and 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  ;  assisted  by  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Society. 

Triai  of  Imple.ments. — ilr.  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  director 
of  the  show  at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting,  presented  to 
the  Council  the  following  Report  of  the  results  of  the 
subsequent  trial  of  ploughs,  drills,  and  tile-machines, 
made  at  Pusey,  in  Berlvshire,  under  the  du-ection  of  the 
stewards  and  judges  of  that  meeting,  namely  : — 

"We,  bein;^  the  judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  implements  exhibited  at  the  Royal  A,;^cultural  Societj-'s 
Show  at  Shrewsburj".  the  defen-ed  uial  of  which  implements 
has  taken  place  at  Mr.  Fuse.y's,  M.P.,  on  the23rdand::4th  days 
of  October,  lSi5,  do  adjudge  as  follows,  viz. : — 
i.  That  the  prize  of  10  soverei^s  for  the  plough  best  adapted 
for  heavy  land  be  withheld,  in  consequence  of  want  of  suffi- 
cient meiit, 

(X.B.  The  plough  which, gained  the  prize  at  Southamptoa 
having  been  tried  with  those  selected  this  year,  was  also 
found  deficient  on  the  heavy  clay  land  upon  which  these 
trials  were  made.) 
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2.  That  the  prize  of  10  sovereigns  for  the  plough  hest  adapted 
to  light  land  be  adjudged  to  Stand  No.  51,  Article  No.  1. 
[Mr.  John  Howard's  "  Patent  Iron  Plough,  with  two  wheels, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Howard  and  Co.,  Bedford."] 

(N.B.  The  plough  which  gained  the  prize  at  Southampton 
having  been  ti-ied  witli  those  selected  this  year,  the  one  to 
which  the  prize  is  now  awiu'ded  was  found  to  be  superior.) 

3.  That  the  prize  of  15  sovereigns  for  tlie  best  driil  for  general 
purposes,  tbc,  be  adjudged  to  Stand  No.  46,  Article  No.  G. 
[Ml-.  Richard  Hornsby's  ''  Ten-coulter  Drill,  for  corn  and  ge- 
neral pm'poses ;  invented,  improved,  and  manufactxu-ed  by 
himseltj  at  Spittlegate,  near  Grantham."] 

(N.B.  The  drill  which  gained  the  prize  at  Southampton 
having  been  tried  with  the  above,  was  found  deficient.) 

4.  That  the  prize  of  10  sovereigns  for  the  best  Turnip  drill  on 
the  fiat,  (fcc,  he  adjudged  to  Stand  No.  46,  Article  No.  4. 
[Mr.  Richard  Hornsby's  "  Six-row  Turnip  Drill  for  fiat  work  ; 
invented,  improved,  and  manufactuced  by  himself,  at  Spittle- 
gate,  near  Grantham."] 

5.  That  the  prize  of  10  sovereigns  for  the  best  Tui'uip  drill  on 
tlie  ridge,  &c.,  be  adjudged  to  Stand  No.  46,  Article  No.  2. 
[Mr.  Richard  Hornsby's  ■'  Two-row  Ridge  Drill ;  invented, 
improved,  and  manufactui-ed  by  himself,  at  Spittlegate,  near 
Grantham."] 

6.  That  the  prize  of  20  sovereigns  for  the  best  machine  for  mak- 
ing draining-tiles,  &c.,  be  adjudged  to  Stand  No.  70,  Article 
No.  1.  [Mr.  Thomas  Scragg's  "Machine  for  making  Drain- 
ing Tiles  and  Pipes  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  invented  by 
Mr.  Scragg,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  James  Hewett,  of 
Calveley,  near  Tarporley,  Cheshire."] 

In  conclusion,  the  judges  beg  to  state,  that  they  are  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  they  expressed  in  theii-  award  at  Shrewsbury, 
viz.,  that  their  decision  could  have  been  fonned  as  satisfactorily 
on  the  spot,  without  any  deferred  trial. 

(^Signed)  Thomas  V.  Outhwaite, 

Chakles  Bokness, 
"William  Heseltine, 
Albert  Edmonds, 
JosiAH  Parkes, 
WiLLiAJi  Bennett, 
William  Shaw,  Jun. 

This  Report  liaring  beeu  read  and  adopted,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  and  carried  unanimously, 
"That  the  thanlis  of  the  Council  be  given  to  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  for  the  great  facilities  he  had  so  kindly  afforded 
to  the  directors,  stewards,  and  judges,  for  carrying  out 
the  deferred  trial  of  implements." 

Judges. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  the  follow- 
ing Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  payment 
of  expences  and  accommodation  of  the  judges  at  the 
Annual  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society,  namely,  Mr. 
Barker,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Bennett,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  and  Mr.  H.  Gibbs. 

Ejrl  Spencer. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Shelley,  the  following  resolutions 
were  carried  unanimously,  namely  : 

"  That  this  Council,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  lamented  death  of  John  Charles  Earl 
Spencer,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  record  its  deep  sense  of 
his  unvarying  perseverance  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  Society ;  its  sincere 
estimation  of  his  humility,  combined  with  manliness, 
of  his  uniform  candour  and  urbanity ;  and  its  cordial 
sympathy  with  his  family  on  the  visitation  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  afflict  them.  ■ 
■  "  As  a  proof  of  our  gratitude  and  re-speet  towards 
our  late  colleague,  we  elect  Frederick  Earl  Spencer  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  number  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  caused  by  the 
event  which  we  all  so  deeply  deplore." 

Mr.  John  Grey,  of  Dilston,  Northumberland,  was 
then  duly  elected  a  General  Member  of  the  Council,  in 
the  place  of  Earl  Spencer,  transferred  to  the  list  of 
Trustees. 

Potato  Disease. — The  President  having  laid  before 
tile  Council  a  correspondence  on  the  Potato  disease,  and 
having  called  attention  to  the  proceedings  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  on  the  same  subject,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Council — 

1.  That  all  papers  now  delivered,  and  all  further 
information  on  that  subject,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Journal  Committee  ;  with  a  I'equest  that  all  informa- 
tion which  can  tend  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  seed 
for  the  next  year's  crop  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  by 
thera  made  known  to  the  public. 

2.  That  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  commence- 
ment, cause,  and  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  various  plans  that  may  be  tried  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Potato  for  food,  for  the  preservation  of  seed, 
and  especially  to  know  the  progress  of  the  growth  of 
the  seed  that  may  be  planted  for  the  next  year's  crop  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  the  sum  of 
1001.  (placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland) in  three  prizes  for  Essays  on  the  subject, 
namely — 

SO!,  for  the  beat  Essay  on  the  Remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease"; 

and  on  its  Treatment  in  the  various  stages  of  its  Planting, 

Growth,  and  Preservation. 
201.  for  the  second-best  Essay  on  the  same  subject. 
30!.  for  the  best  History  of  the  Disease,  at  tlie  present  time, 

aflfecting  the  Potato  ;  involving  a  condensed  detail  of  Facts 

developed  by  Experiments. 

3.  That  the  Journal  Committee  be  requested  to  frame 
the  conditions  of  Prize  Essays,  to  be  read  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  next  year  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

4.  That  the  Members  of  the  E.oyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  be  requested  to  send  to  the  Joul'- 
nal  Committee  from  time  to  time  a  statement  of  such 
facts  relative  to  the  disease  in  Potatoes  as  may  come 
under  theu-  observation. 

Mr.  E.  Tatteksall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  Reece, 
submitted  to  the  members  present  various  specimens  of 
Potatoes,  more  or  less  diseased,  on  which  the  effects  of 
chlorine  gas  had  been  tried  ;  for  which  attention,  the 
Council  returned  to  those  gentlemen  their  best  thanks. 

Notices  op  Motion 1.  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  gave 


notice  that  at  the  Monthly  Council  ,iu  December,  he 
should  move  : — 

(1).  "That  the  power  of  compounding  as  Life-Gover- 
nors be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  30/.,  every  governor 
having  previously  paid  the  sum  of  51.  for  his  year  of 
admission." 

(2).  "That  henceforward  the  Prize-sheet  for  the 
Country  Meeting  be  finally  settled  at  the  Monthly  Coun- 
cil in  December  in  each  year,  and  forthwith  printed  and 
distributed  as  heretofore." 

2.  Mr.  Humphrey  Gibbs  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  at  the  Monthly  Council  in  December : — 

(1).  "  That  the  Auctioneer  or  his  Clerk  shall  be  in 
attendance  in  an  office  in  the  Show-yard,  from  10  o'clock 
a.m.,  until  4  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  Thursday  of  the  Show 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instructions  from 
such  exhibitors  as  may  have  properly  entered  Stock  or 
Implements  for  sale  at  the  auction." 

(2).  "That  the  Auctioneer  shall  receive  all  the  forfeit- 
money  for  the  withdrawal  of  stock  or  implements  from 
the  auction,  and  give  the  exhibitors  the  necessary 
countersigned  order  for  the  removal  of  such  stock  or 
implements  fromjthe  yard." 

(3).  "  That  the  Auctioneer  shall  take  charge  of  and 
sell  the  catalogues  of  the  sale ;  and  that  he  shall  deliver 
over  to  the  director  for  the  Society's  use,  the  money 
arising  from  the  forfeits  and  the  sale  of  catalogues." 

(4)  "  That  the  Consulting-Engineer  shall  not  act  as  one 
of  the  Judges  of  implements  ;  but  only  act  as  mechanical 
referee,  in  case  the  Judges  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
call  in  his  aid." 

(5)  "That  the  Consulting-Engineer  shall  be  in  at- 
tendance in  the  yard,  and  during  the  trials,  to  examine 
the  implements ;  and  that  he  shall  draw  up  specifica- 
tions as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  implements  to  which  a 
prize  is  given  or  award  made ;  so  as  to  enable  the 
Judges  to  compare  them  with  those  exhibited  on  any 
future  occasions." 

Presents. — Among  the  numerous  presents  made  to 
the  Society  during  the  recess,  were  the  large  original 
painting  of"  Sheep-shearing,"  by  Singleton,  R.A.,  from 
M.  F.  Tupper,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  Martin 
Tupper,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  an  engraved  Portrait  (framed 
in  carved  Oak)  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  War- 
wickshire. 

Colonel  Le  Couteur  favoured  the  Council  with 
specimens  of  the  result  obtained  in  applying  a  solution 
of  one-part  of  guano  and  18  of  water  to  Grasses  of 
inferior  quality  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Alcock,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Peas,  Turnips,  and  Hopetoun  Oats,  grown 
on  his  estate  at  Kingwood,  in  Surrey, 
•S  Smithfield  Club. — Mr.  B.  T.  B.  Giebs  took  that 
opportunity  (as  the  date  for  enti-y  would  expire  on  the 
15th  inst.)  of  laying  copies  of  the  official  prize  sheet  of 
the  Club  before  such  of  the  members  as  intended  to 
become  exhibitors  at  the  ensuing  Show.  Numerous 
communications  on  various  subjects  were  received  by 
the  Council,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
The  Council  ordered  a  further  reprint  of  3000  copies  of 
Mr.  Main's  tract  on  "  Cottage  Gardening,"  published  in 
the  Journal.  The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednes- 
day, the  3d  of  December. 

HIGHLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  one  of  the  public  meetings  held  at  Dumfries, 
during  the  visit  of  this  Society,  the  following  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  R.  Neilson,  of  Halewood : — 
He  fully  concurred  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  as  to  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  enterprize  which  had  developed 
itself  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  as  being  due  to 
societies  like  these,  and  eminently  due  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  father  of  them  all.  In  all 
societies  in  this  manufacturing  country  it  was  found  that 
their  prosperity  was  promoted  by  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  agriculture  was  an  art  to  which  that  system 
miglit  be  most  proiltably  applied.  He  alluded  to  that 
partnership  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  one  and  the  practical  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  other  might  advance  the  productiveness  and 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  go  far  to  render  this  king- 
dom independent  of  other  countries  for  the  production 
of  its  grain.  That  partnership  embraced  two  parties 
— the  capitalist,  who  might  be  called  the  sleeping 
partner,  and  the  practical  man  who  might  be  called  the 
active  partner  ;  and  he  conceived  that  to  both  these 
parties  a  scale  of  duties  was  equally  applicable.  The 
duty  of  the  landlord  combined  all  the  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  farm,  and  these  included  draining, 
suitable  buildings,  and  good  roads.  As  to  the  expense, 
the  opinion  was  gaining  ground  in  England,  that  it  was 
decidedly  and  solely  the  work  of  the  landlord.  It 
was  the  opinion  in  England,  he  repeated,  that  draining 
was  the  worlc  of  the  landlord ;  but  it  was  equally  true 
that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  He  was  sure 
that  there  were  none  present  who  would  refuse  to  pay 
a  fair  per  centage  by  an  increased  rent,  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  landlord  for  the  outlay  of  his  capital.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  would  allude,  was  the  duty  incumbent 
on  the  landlord  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  the  import- 
ance of  which  would  be  felt  by  every  practical  farmer. 
They  could  not  exhibit  such  stock  as  they  had  seen 
to-day  if  their  cattle  were  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season.  He  would  merely  state  that  the  outlay  of 
100/.  might  save  the  farmer  the  wages  of  a  man  ;  and 
would  any  tenant  refuse  to  pay  5/.  when  he  might 
thereby  save  30Z.  ?  The  next  point  was  good  roads,  for 
every  farmer  must  be  aware  that  a  great  amount  of 
I  horse  power  was  wasted  by  dragging  carts,  &c.,  over 
!  bad  and  uneven  roads,  and  that  thereby  much  unneces- 


sary expense  of  tear  and  wear  was  incurred.  So  much 
for  the  sleeping  partner  ;  now  for  the  working  one. 
Almost  every  family  had  its  own  motto  ;  and  he  would 
recommend  to  the  meeting  a  motto,  viz.,  "  Plough  deep, 
muck  heavy,  and  weed  clean."  With  regard  to  the 
first  he  need  only  refer  to  any  man  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  proceedings  in  his  garden, 
where  it  would  be  found  that  the  deeper  they  had 
penetrate  d  the  land  the  more  abundant  waSj  the  crop, 
and  the  more  the  certainty  of  its  getting  a  good  hold  of 
the  crop.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  he  would 
advise  them  to  make  their  manure  first,  and  then  save 
it.  They  would  permit  him  to  say,  Iiowever,  that  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  Scotland,  he  could  not  congratulate 
the  agriculturists  on  the  preparation  of  their  manure. 
An  animal  receiving  a  sufficient  allowance  of  food, 
would  give  1  cwt.  of  manure  in  24  hours;  the  smaller 
portion  of  that  was  wet,  but  it  contained  the  most  essen- 
tial particles  of  the  manure;  yet  this  the  Scotch  farmers 
did  not  generally  preserve,  although  they  might  know 
that  a  certain  given  quantity  of  this  liquid  manure  was 
three  times  more  valuable  than  the  heavy  or  dry  ma- 
nure. He  would,  therefore,  recommend  them  to  adopt 
an  improved  system  for  the  preservation  of  this  most 
valuable  production  of  their  farm-yards,  by  the  sinking 
of  tanks  or  such  other  means  as  were  at  their  disposal. 
In  this  way,  by  a  good  and  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  ample  em- 
ployment would  be  given  to  the  labourer,  the  necessity 
for  emigration  superseded,  and  this  country,  great  as  its 
population  is,  be  at  all  times  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  staff  of  life. 


Farmers'    Clubs . 


London,  Oct.  6.— The  Potato  Crop.— Mr.  R.  Baker, 
of  Writtle,  commenced  by  ^tating  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  vegetable  root  crops  was  such  that  when  vegeta- 
tion ceased,  or  was  obstructed,  decomposition  partially 
commenced,  and  if  roots  were  collected  in  masses,  fer- 
mentation would  ensue,  and  destroy  them  altogether. 
With  regard  to  storing  Potatoes,  he  advised  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  light  as  much  as  possible  when 
stored  in  houses  ;  that  houses  with  sides  of  unburnt 
earth,  either  in  mass  or  moulded,  and  afterwards  put 
together,  were  better  than  those  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion ;  being  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  preserving  an 
even  temperature.  The  mode  he  recommended  was  to 
mix  clay  (chalk  clay),  by  treading  with  horses,  and 
adding  straw  or  hay.  This  was  then  conveyed  to  a 
mould,  made  similar  to  a  brick-mould,  being  18  inches 
long,  12  inches  wide,  and  6,  8,  or  9  inches  deep.  The 
mould  he  used  was  6  inches  in  depth.  The  mould, 
being  placed  upon  a  level  grass-field,  should  be  filled 
with  the  mixed  clay  and  rammed  in,  the  sides  being 
previously  wetted  ;  it  might  then  be  lifted  up,  and  the 
clay  lump  left  exposed  to  the  drying  of  the  sun  and  air, 
whilst  others  would  be  made  in  succession  ;  in  a  few 
days  they  should  be  raised  on  the  edge,' and  kept  turned 
over  until  dry,  which  would  occupy  a  few  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Houses  could  be  made  with 
these  lumps  at  little  expense,  that  would  entirely  pro- 
tect Potatoes  or  any  other  root  crops  from  fros';.  His 
method  was  to  excavate  the  foundations,  and  fill  with 
common  concrete  (if  in  a  dry  situation )  two  or  more 
feet.  Upon  this  stone  or  inferior  brick  should  be 
worked,  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  as  a  foundation. 
Then  the  lumps  should  be  covered  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  brick-work,  uniting  them  with  broken  clay, 
or  any  coarse  mortar  made  with  4  or  5  bushels  of  sand 
to  one  of  lime.  The  lumps  cost  5s.  to  6s.  per  hundred, 
according  to  the  thickness,  each  containing  the  quantity 
of  from  12  to  IS  bricks.  A  house  40  feet  long,  and 
14  feet  wide,  might  be  carried  up  for  6/.,  and  if  thatched 
fully  answered  the  purpose,  and  answered  better  than 
even  brickwork,  through  which  the  frost  would  some- 
times penetrate.  And  by  covering  the  external  surface 
of  the  walls  with  coal-tar  occasionally,  the  clay  would 
become  hardened  to  a  degree  as  to  render  it  insus- 
ceptible of  the  effects  of  wet  or  frost,  and  in  point  of 
durability  equal  to  stone  or  composition  walls.  Pota- 
toes preserved  in  clumps  should  have,  at  spaces  of  every 
5  feet,  four  stakes  placed,  extending  at  bottom,  and 
nearly  meeting  at  the  top.  By  twisting  hay  or  straw 
bands  round  them,  they  admitted  air  freely,  and  pre- 
vented Potatoes  or  other  roots  getting  into  fermentation; 
or  small  faggots  might  be  substituted  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  clumps  should  not  exceed  6  or  8  feet  in 
width,  and  be  carried  up  about  5  feet  high,  and  not 
covered  with  earth  until  the  fermentation  had  ceased. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  disease  that  had  attacked  the 
Potato.  It  had  been  found  upon  minute  examination 
that  the  Potatoes  are  attacked  by  fungi,  which  extended 
itself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  Potatoes 
wholly  or  in  part ;  now  parasites  exist  only  where  vege- 
tables are  diseased,  or  vegetable  life  is  extinct,  and 
sudden  transitions  in  temperature  produce  disease  more 
easily  than  other  causes  ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  transitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  exces- 
sively moist  to  a  dry  temperature,  have  been  greater 
this  season  than  in  any  preceding  one.  May,  and  the 
early  part  of  June,  was  cold  and  ungenial  ;  then  suc- 
ceeded excessive  heat  and  dryness,  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wet,  cold,  and  even  frost,  unprecedented 
throughout  July  and  the  early  part  of  August.  About 
the  19th  excessive  rain  was  followed  suddenly  by  dry 
and  hot  weather  ;  at  this  time  tiie  disease  became  first 
apparent,  and  has  gone  on  extending  ever  since.  These 
sudden  changes,  doubtless,  affected  the  Potato  during 
the  progress  of  its  growth  ;  the  vegetable  juices  became 
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vitiated,  and  thus  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
hulbs  through  the  blade  of  the  Potato.  The  plant  thus 
diseased  became  liable  to  the  attack  of  parasites,  and 
those  bulbs,  more  or  less  diseased,  were  affected  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  he  concluded  the  disease 
was  not  contagious,  and  that  those  Potatoes  that  were 
already  stored  would  continue  so,  and  that  the  disease 
would  not  occur  in  the  ensuing  year  from  any  infection. 
He  recommended,  however,  to  ]place  the  Potatoes  in 
open  places,  where  they  could  be  turned  over  occasion- 
ally, and  the  diseased  Potatoes  picked  out  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Baker  then  adverted  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Potato — that  the  plants  were  not  so  hardy  as 
formerly.  This  he  attributed  to  the  growing  them  for 
many  years  in  succession  upon  the  siirae  land.  It  was 
analogous  to  breeding  of  cattle  from  year  to  year  from 
the  same  blood,  upon  the  same  farm,  whereby  a  certain 
degeneracy  would  take  place  :  and  so  with  the  Potato  ; 
a  certain  deterioration  also  took  place,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  go  back  to  original  stocks  of  Potatoes 
produced  from  seed;  or  imported  from  distant  countries. 
—Mr.  Knight,  of  EdQionton,  followed  Mr.  Baker,  and 
said  he  was  carefully  picking  over  his  Potatoes,  and  se- 
lecting all  unsound  ones,  and  preserving  his  sound  ones 
by  sprinkling  them  with  unslaked  lime.  He  fully 
agreed  with  JNlr.  Baker  in  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
seed.  The  substance  of  the  resolutions  as  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Turnip  and  other  root  crops  was — that 
Swede  Turnips  should  be  secured  at  latest  by  the  middle 
of  December,  and  that  in  pulling  them  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  them  externally,  by  pulling  with 
a  hook  or  any  pointed  or  cutting  implement.  The 
earth  should  be  only  partially  removed  from  those  in- 
tended to  be  preserved  longest,  and  none  of  the  fibres 
or  roots  removed  ;  the  blades  should  bo  stripped,  not 
cut  oft",  and  the  Turnips  might  be  carted  when  diy  to 
some  suitable  spot,  and  thrown  in  heaps  (not  thickly), 
and  slightly  covered  over  with  straw,  &c.,  or  might  be 
placed  between  hurdles  in  rows,  8  feet  wide,  which 
rows  should  be  filled  to  the  height  of  the  hurdles,  and 
then  parallel  rows  placed  of  more  hurdles,  so  as  to 
admit  the  air  freely  to  circulate,  and  then  covered  with 
some  slight  covering  of  straw  or  stubble  thatched ;  as 
the  frost  might  increase,  the  sides  of  the  rows  might  be 
protected  by  placing  wet  straw  or  earth  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  if  placed  in  houses,  they  would  be  inclined 
to  enter  quickly  into  fermentation,  and  rendered  use- 
less. White  Turnips  might  be  kept  in  this  way  with 
advantage,  and  it  would  be  important  to  the  farmer  to 
have  some  stored  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  taking 
place,  as  they  would  by  these  means  sustain  less  injury 
than  from  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  to  which  they 
might  be  otherwise  exposed.  Mangold  Wurzel  re- 
quired protection  from  the  eflFects  of  frost,  but  being 
less  susceptible  of  fermentation  less  precaution  was  ne- 
cessary. Care  should,  however,  be  taken  at  the  time  of 
pulling  the  roots,  to  strip  or  wring  off  the  tops,  and  not 
to  pull  more  at  one  time  tlian  could  be  carted  in  the 
same  day,  as  the  sUghtest  frost  occurring  after  being 
pulled  would  injure  the  lower  portion  of  the  roots,  and 
cause  them  to  rot — if  put  in  clumps  with  the  sides 
covered  with  earth,  the  clumps,  or  rows,  should  not 
exceed  S  to  10  feet  in  width,  and  at  spaces  of  every 

5  feet  a  small  faggot,  or  stakes  surrounded  by  straw 
hands,  as  recommended  for  the  storing  Potatoes,  should 
be  adopted.  Carrots  would  be  best  preserved  in  the 
same   way  as   Swede   Turnips,  having  the   rows  only 

6  feet  in  width.  The  object  to  be  attained  would  be 
produced  by  a  free  admission  of  air  between  the  roots, 
as  described  in  the  "  Essay  upon  the  Farming  of 
Essex,"  published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  described  in  the  Supplement  as  practised  by  Mr. 
King  Viall,  of  that  county. 

Paisley  :  Potato  Disease. — At  a  public  meeting  lately 
held  here  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barrochau, 
said,  that  he  had  but  lately  seen  the  disease — only  two  or 
three  days  ago — but  it  had  made  very  rapid  progress 
about  the  district  he  came  from.  He  had  lifted  some 
Potatoes  in  September,  and  put  them  carefully  into  a 
box,  and  he  found  thitt  they  were  quite  good,  while  he 
had  raised  some  only  yesterday  out  of  the  same  plot 
from  which  he  had  taken  the  others  in  September,  and 
he  found  not  a  fresh  one  among  them.  The  sound  ones 
were  lifted  in  September,  and  the  unsound  only  yester- 
day,  so  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Potatoes  might  be  saved  if  lifted  immediately,  and  dried 
in  some  way  or  other,  for  everything  depended  upon 
their  being  kept  dry.  He  was  afraid  if  they  were  left 
in  the  pits  they  would  all  go  wrong. — Mr.  John  Yotmg, 
Fulwood,  produced  two  parcels  of  Potatoes,  the  one  dis- 
eased and  the  other  sound,  being  specimens  of  Potatoes 
from  which  he  had  extracted  the  farina,  three  parcels 
of  which  he  Ukewise  produced.  The  first  parcel  was 
fovu-  Potatoes  which  had  been  pitted  ten  days  ago,  .and 
were  diseased,  2  lbs.  of  which  produced  5i  ounces  of 
farina  ;  the  second  parcel  was  from  Potatoes  which  had 
been  dug  oat  of  the  field  that  morning  at  10  o'clock, 
2  lbs.  of  which  yielded  5^  ounces ;  and  the  third  was 
from  diseased  Potatoes,  which  had  been  thrown  out  bv 
him  a  fortnight  before,  and  had  been  lying  in  the  fields 
since,  and  were,  on  being  cut  up  before  the  meeting, 
one  mass  of  rottenness  ;  the  result  was  from  2  lbs.  of 
Potatoes  4  ounces  of  farina.  Jlr.  Young  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  farina  had  been  so  hurriedly  prepared 
that  it  might  not  have  been  quite  dry  when  he  weighed 
it,  and  also  that  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  he  pitted 
his  Potatoes,  and  on  opening  the  pit  a  day  or  two  after- 
w-ardSj  he  could  not  discern  anything  wrong  with  the 
Potatoes  at  all,  except  where  there  were  pits  last  year, 
and  there  every  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  Potato  was  quite  j 


rotten.  He  kept  these  by  themselves,  and  turned  them 
out  upon  the  field,  and  gave  free  access  of  air,  and  the 
consequence  now  was,  that  these  were  better  than  those 
which  had  been  pitted.  He  therefore  concluded  from 
this  result,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  pit  the 
Potatoes. — Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Craigends  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  application  of  lime  in  a 
pulverised  state,  as  being  an  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving the  crop.  He  had  seen  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  factor,  stating  that  he  had  made  an 
experiment  by  making  two  drills  and  placing  Potatoes 
iu  each  ;  the  right  drill  he  covered  with  earth,  and  the 
left  he  sprinkled  over  with  lime  slightly  slaked.  Those 
which  had  got  the  lime,  on  being  examined  a  month 
afterwards,  he  found  nothing  wrong  with  at  all,  and  the 
others,  which  had  not  got  the  lime,  were  diseased. — 
Mr.  Penfold  said  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  from 
the  Potato  by  the  lime  was  the  cause  of  their  preserva- 
tion. He  thought  that  landlords  and  gentlemen  and 
farmers  should  at  once  order  new  seed  Potatoes — as  by 
their  present  mode  of  cultivation  they  had  exhausted 
their  plant  and  made  it  weak.  He  wanted  them  to  go 
back  to  the  original  plant  for  seed,  which  might  easily 
be  procured.  He  had  himself  sold  to  the  amount  of 
1500  tons  of  them  in  the  course  of  twelve  months — 
these  were  Potatoes  which  could  not  be  well  eaten  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  have  them  to  renew  the  plant.  They 
must  have  for  seed  what  were  called  in  England  waxy 
Potatoes Mr.  J.  Young  stated,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Poison,  starch  manufacturer,  that  14 
tons  of  Potatoes  produced  1  ton  of  flour.  He  thought 
that  farmers  should  not  allow  their  Potatoes  to  lie  in 
the  groimd,  for  in  another  month  he  was  afraid  they 
would  be  lost  altogether.  He  would  have  them  taken 
up  immediately  and  covered  up  with  straw,  and  con- 
sumed as  soon  as  possible. — Archibald  Gardner,  Esq., 
of  Nethercommon,  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  for 
the  last  three  or  four  days  in  separating  the  sound 
Potatoes  from  the  unsound  ones.  He  found  that  by 
ex.amining  the  eyes  he  could  detect  the  disease.  He 
had  procured  a  large  quantity  of  meal  seeds,  and  was 
laying  the  Potatoes  in  layers,  and  scattering  the  seeds 
over  them  ;  and  he  thought  that  by  preserving  them  in 
this  way  they  might  be  saved.  He  was  also  of  opinion 
that  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  part  they  might  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  he  believed  the  sound  part 
to  be  perfectly  wholesome.  The  healthy  eye  shows 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  diseased  eye  was  very  dim 
and  dark. — The  Chairman  thought  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed seemed  to  be  that  the  Potatoes  should  be  raised, 
and  that  the  pits  should  he  small,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  kept  very  dry  and  well 
separated.  He  then  asked  if  any  gentleman  present 
had  had  starch  mills  going,  or  had  been  making  expe- 
riments on  the  subject. — Mr.  Young  said  that  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Fulwood,  and  he  were  getting  a  mill  pre- 
pared, which  would  be  able  to  grind  120  bolls  per  day. 
—Jlr.  Penfold  stated  that  it  was  not  the  farina,  but  the 
fibre  of  the  Potato  that  was  diseased. — Mr.  Stirrat  said, 
that  the  expense  of  the  engineering  department  of  a 
mill  for  making  the  Potatoes  into  flour,  which  would 
produce  about  100  bolls  per  day,  would  be  from  60/.  to 
70/. — Mr.  Young  did  not  think  that  60/.  would  more 
than  half  do  to  erect  a  mill,  as  considerable  expense 
would  be  incurred  in  cloths,  tubs,  &c. — Mr.  Warnock 
was  of  opinion  that  a  much  cheaper  and  simpler  ma- 
chine might  be  got  than  was  proposed.  He  would  take 
iu  hand  to  produce  a  machine  which  would  keep  one 
man  at  work  for  10s. — After  a  lengthened  discussion, 
Mr.  Alexander  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  viz. — "  That  this  meeting, 
having  heard  at  great  length  very  interesting  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  regarding  the  important  subject  of 
consideration,  unanimously  recommend — 1st,  as  to  the 
farther  preservation  of  the  diseased  or  threatened  crops, 
that  these  be  immediately  taken  up,  stored  in  small 
pits,  and  thereafter  the  utmost  care  taken  to  preserve 
them  as  dry  as  possible  ;  and  2d,  as  regards  the  crops 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  future  preservation, 
that  associations  or  committees  of  the  farmers  and 
others  more  immediately  interested,  be  formed  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  county,  for  securing,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  grinding  mills,  &c.,  the  best  means  of  turning 
such  Potatoes  to  account  for  food  or  other  purposes  ; 
and  lastly,  a  central  committee  be  appointed,  with  which 
the  district  committees,  when  formed,  may  communi- 
cate, in  regard  to  their  operations,  and  in  the  viev,-  of 
directing  and  diffusing  farther  information  on  the  in- 
teresting and  important  subject  of  inquiry." — Abridged 
Jrom  the  Renfrewshire  Advertiser, 

East  StTRREi'. — il/)-.  Hewitt  Davis's  St/slem. — At  the 
Annual  Ploughing  Match  and  Dinner  of  this  Society, 
which  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  G.  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Selsden,  after  expatiating  in  eloquent  terms  upon 
the  benefits  which  had  arisen  from  associations  of  this 
description,  stated  that  he  belonged  to  a  society  at 
Hertford,  founded  upon  similar  principles  to  this,  and 
although  it  had  not  been  so  long  established,  yet  he 
thought  there  were  two  important  points  upon  which  it 
had  gone  far  .ahead  of  this  ;  first,  by  establishing  a 
school  for  the  educationof  young  farmers,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  unanimity  which  existed  among  all  classes  for  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science — which  fact  was 
proved  by  the  inhabitants  subscribing  for  and  giving  a 
very  handsome  prize  yearly  to  the  man  who  possessed 
the  best  cultivated  farm.  "  There  is  an  other  important 
point,"  he  said,  "  for  the  consideration  of  persons  present, 
viz.,  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  land  which  they 
may  hold  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  thus  pubhcly  to  express 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  i 


who  has  had  the  management  of  my  estate,  for  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  into  which  he  has  brought  it,  and 
the  excellent  crops  which  have  been  produced  by  his 
system  of  farming.  There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  which  should  be  sown, 
but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davis's 
system  is  a  great  improvement  in  agriculture." — 
^laidstoiie  Gazette. 


Hcbiefos. 

The  Farmers'  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  ]Si(t.  By 
Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  Williaia 
Shaw,  Esq. 
The  present  number  maintains  the  high  character  for 
usefulness,  which,  during  its  past  annual  appearance, 
this  work  has  acquired.  Besides  the  usual  information 
in  farmers'  almanacs,  it  contains  a  very  well-written 
calendar  of  operations — a  useful  essay  on  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  our  me.ans  of  improving 
it— and  a  most  instructive  advertismg  sheet. 

History  of  the  Horse.     By  W.  C.  L.  Martin.     Charles 
Knight  and  Co.,  Ludgate-street. 

One  of  Mr.  Knight's  weekly  volumes,  and  a  most 
interesting  one,  admirably  illustrated  with  numerous 
wood  engravings.  We  give  an  extract  from  that  pro- 
tion  of  it  of  greatest  technical  value  to  the  agricultural 
reader. 

"  We  may  now  turn  to  the  slow  draught  horse,  of 
which  the  finer  breeds  in  our  country  are  decidedly  un- 
equalled by  any  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  between 
these  noble  animals,  the  giants  of  their  race  and  the 
half-starved  ill-formed  drudge  of  the  costermonger's 
cart,  there  are  many  gradations,  and  these  lower  and 
neglected  animals  serve  to  show  us  what  the  old  cart  - 
horse  was,  till  by  care  and  various  crossings  it  became 
elevated  mto  the  Cleveland  bay,  the  Suffolk  punch,  and 
the  huge  Lincolnshire  black,  or  mottled  grey.  The 
Suffolk  punch  is  now  seldom  to  be  seen  pure,  being 
much  crossed  with  other  breeds,  to  which  it  has  im- 
parted  compactness  of  form  and  power.  We  suspect 
that  it  greatly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  our 
best  old  roadsters.  With  respect  to  the  Cleveland  hay, 
it  is  confined  in  its  greatest  purity  principally  to  Dur- 
ham and  Yorkshire  ;  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
best  hunters,  crossed  repeatedly  by  the  blood-horse, 
and  a  breed  between  it  and  a  blood-horse  of  sufficient 
bone  and  stature  constitutes  the  splendid  coach-horse, 
with  arched  neck,  and  noble  bearing.  It  is,  moreover, 
one  of  the  sources  of  our  best  hackneys  and  gig-horses; 
The  Lincolnshire  black  exceeds  all  other  breeds  in 
stature  and  massiveness,  and  is  a  magnificent  animal. 
Its  perfection  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Flanders  horee, 
and  it  is  of  this  admirable  mixed  breed  that  the  teams 
in  the  distillers'  and  brewers'  waggons  in  London  are 
chiefly  composed.  No  one  can  beiiold  them  without 
being  struck  with  their  appearance.  Theii'  strength  is 
prodigious,  and  many  stand  seventeen  hands  in  height,, 
or  even  more.  There  is  an  enormous  grey  breed,  ex- 
hibiting the  same  power  and  stature  ;  it  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  ancient  grey  stock  and  the 
huge  Flemish.  The  largest  and  heaviest  horses  we  ever 
saw  on  the  Continent  were  mottled  greys.  A  breed  be- 
tween the  heavy  Lincolnshu-e  horse  and  the  old  Suffolk 
punch  is  esteemed  for  superior  activity.  Massive  and 
huge  as  are  the  noble  dray-horses  which  the  wealthy- 
brewers  and  distillers  of  London  pride  themselves  in 
displaying,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  obedient  and 
gentle  they  are.  The  voice  of  the  driver  is  sufficient  to 
control  or  direct  them,  and  they  often  display  remark- 
able intelligence.  The  ordinary  cart-horses  of  our 
country,  and  those  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm, 
are  smaller,  lighter,  and  more  active  than  the  huge 
di-ay-horses  above  described,  and  vary  as  to  their  de- 
gree of  excellence,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
capable  of  undergoing.  A  good  cart-horse  will  work 
eight  or  ten  hom's  daily  for  six  days  in  the  week — the 
pace  will  vary  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  per  hour,  according  to  the  weight,  which,  besides 
the  cart  (seven  or  eight  hundred  weight),  should  never 
exceed  twenty -four  hundred  weight.  All  beyond  thi& 
in  weight,  or  in  the  time  of  working,  is  oppressive  and 
cruel.  In  ploughing,  the  severity  of  the  work  is  de- 
pendent on  the  pace,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow-slice.  In  general  the  pace  is  not 
more  than  .at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
an  hour — the  furrow  varying  from  eight  inches  to 
eleven.  The  distance  travelled  is  usually  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  miles  daily  during  the  season,  nor  will  this 
labour  be  too  much  either  for  the  horse  or  man. 

" '  The  agricultural  horse,'  s.ays  an  able  writer,  '  is 
seldom  overworked,  and  on  large  farms  is  generally  well 
fed ;  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  too  much  above  his  work. 
This,  however,  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.  A  very 
slight  inspection  of  the  animal  will  always  enable  the 
owner  to  determine  whether  he  is  too  well  or  not  suffi- 
ciently fed.  The  size  of  the  horse,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  will  make  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
food.  The  following  accounts  will  sufficiently  elucidate 
the  general  custom  : — '  Mr.  Harper,  of  Bank  HaU,  Lan- 
cashire, ploughs  seven  acres  per  week,  the  year  through^ 
on  strong  land  with  a  team  of  three  horses,  and  allows 
to  each  weekly  two  bushels  of  oats,  with  hay,  during 
the  winter  six  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  one  bushel  of  oats  per  week,  with  green  food.  Mr. 
Ellman,  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  allows  two  bushels  of 
oats,  with  pease-h.aulm  or  straw,  with  but  very  Uttle 
haj-,  during  thirty  winter  weeks.     He  gives^one  bushel 
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of  oats  with  green  food  during  tlie  summer.'*  There 
is  very  little  difference  iu  the  management  of  these  two 
Gentlemen,  and  that  probably  arising  from  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  respective  farms.  The  grand  principles 
of  feeding  with  reference  to  agricultural  horses  are,  to 
keep  the  animal  rather  above  his  work,  to  give  him 
f^ood  and  wholesome  food,  and,  by  tlie  use  of  the  nose- 
ba",  or  other  means,  never  to  let  him  be  worked  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  without  being  baited.'  " 

We  consider  the  degree  to  whicli  the  writer  would 
confine  the  labour  exacted  of  the  horse  as  very  light. 
H  orses,  if  well  bred  and  well  fed,  can  easily  draw  a  load 
of  30  civt.  on  a  good  road.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  accm'acy  of  ^"att  iu  putting  a  horse  power  equal 
to  the  labour  of  lifting  30,000  lbs.  weight  onS  foot  high 
per  minute,  that  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  during 
last  spring,  we  found  the  average  draught  of  the  plough 
to  be  about  28  stones,  or  nearly  200  lbs.  per  horse.  This 
force  was  exerted  for  10  hours  in  the  day,  during  which 
tiie  horses  pulled  the  plough  about  1 G  miles  through  the 
land.  Now,  any  one  may  calculate  the  matter  for  him- 
self, and  he  wiU  find  that  200  lbs.  raised  16  miles  in  10 
hours  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  30,000  lbs.  raised 
1  foot  per  minute. 


Miscellaneous. 

Importance  of  British   Agriculture.  —  Though    the 
national  importance  of  husbandry  will  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted by  every  one,  it  may  be  well  at  tie  outset  of 
our  undertaking  not  to  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
notion  of  that  importance,  but  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  items  which  constitute  its  annual  value. 
The  Wheat  produced   in   England  and  T/ales  is  esti- 
mated by  Jlr.  Mae  Cullnch,  one  year  with  another,  at 
12,350,000  quarters.      This    single  head   of  produce, 
therefore,  at  an  average  price  of  SQs.,  will  amount  to 
nearly  31,000,000/.,  yearly.     The  Oats  and  Beans  have 
been  reckoned  at  13,500,000  quarters,  and  will  give  an- 
other head  of  17,500,000/.  per  annum.     The  Grass-lands, 
again,  are  supposed  to  vield,   vear  by  year,  produce 
worth   verj'  nearly   60,000,000/.    (59,500,000/.)      The 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  large  num- 
bers is  obviously  this — that,  if  by  any  improved  process 
it  be  possible  to  add  even  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
average  acreable  produce  either  of  arable  or  pasture 
land,  this  increase,  small  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  in  fact 
a  |very  large  addition   to  our  national   wealth.      The 
average  produce  of  AVheat,  for  instance,  is  stated  at 
26  bushels  per  acre  ;  if,  by  a  better  selection  of  seed, 
we  could  raise  this  amount  to  27  bushels  only  (a  sup- 
position by  no  means  unlikely),  we  should  by  this  appa- 
rently small  improvement  have  added  t>  the  nation's 
annual  income  475.000  quarters  of  T>''heat,  worth,  at 
50s.,  about  1,200,000/.  yearly,  v/hich  would  be  equal  to 
a,  capital  of  24,000,000/.  gained  for  ever  to  the  country 
by  this  trifling  increase  in  the  growth  of  one  article 
alone,  and  that  in  England  and  Wales  only.     But  it  is 
not  merely  with  regai'd  to  the  total  of  any  branch  of 
produce  that  numbers  afford   a  striking  result.     The 
value  of  one  crop  of  a  single  article  of  produce  on  an 
individual  farm  may  be  large,  and  the  loss  of  that  crop 
very  serious  ;  and  since,  in  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, we   have   to  look,  unfortunately,   at  least   as 
much  to   the  prevention  of   loss  as  to  the  increase  of 
profit,  it  may  be  worth  while  on  this  head  to  take  an 
instance  from  a  vegetable  of  seemingly  inferior  value, 
the  Turnip.     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, during  two  or  three  dry  summers  preceding  the 
last,  many  farmers  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
Turnip  crops  ;  and  that  by  the  drought  and  the  ravages 
of  their  accustomed  foe,  the  Turnip-fly  only,  independ- 
ently altogether  of  their  new  enemy,  the  black  eater- 
pillar  :  after  repeated  sowings  a  crop  came  up,  but  so 
late  in  the  year,  that,  for  want  of  warmth,  Uttle  or  no 
root  was  formedi,  and  the  crop  could  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  1/.  an  acre.     In  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,   where  farm-yard   manure  is  liberally  given   to 
this  crop,  and  carefully  applied  in  the  ridges  on  which 
the  seed  is  di'illed  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  where 
bone-dust  is  also  purchased  for  the  same  purpose,  on 
Euch  highly-cultivated  ground  there  would  be  far  less 
riijk  of  failure  arising  from  the  ordinary  causes  men- 
tioned above.     There  is  many  a  Ught-land  farm  in  the 
south  of  England,  of  500  acres,  on  which  100  acres  have 
not  produced  Turnips  worth  more  than  200/.  or  300/., 
while  the  more  spirited  culture  actually  practised  in 
Yorkshire  might  have  yielded  20  tons  of  Swedes,  or  SO 
tons  of  Turnips,  from  each  acre.     It  is  difficult  to  re- 
duce the  advantages  of  this  superior  yield  to  a  money 
value.     At  the  price  for  which  the  former  roots  have 
sold  in  one  neighbourhood  we  are  acquainted  with,  a 
high  price  it  is  admitted,  but  still  one  that  has  been 
paid  for  many  years,  they  would  have  been  worth  2000/.; 
so  that  the  difference  in  the  result  of  the  two  practices 
would  be  1500/.  ;  or,  if  an  acre  of  the  land  be  worth 
1/.  yearly,  a  difference  of  jiroduce  from  one-fifth  only  of 
the  farm  amounting   to  three  times  the   rent   of  the 
whole.  _    Without   insisting,   however,   upon  this   case, 
which  is  an  extreme  one,  the  following  quotation  from 
a  recent  statistical  work  will  be  sufSoient  for  all  prac- 
tical farmers  :  "  The  produce  of  Tui-nips,  when  culti- 
vated in  the  broadcast  manner-,  varies  from  5  to  15  tons 
an  acre ;  the  latter  being  reckoned  a  very  good  crop. 
In  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire,  a  good  crop  of 
wliite  Globe  Turnips,  drilled,  weighs  from  25  to  30  tons; 
the  yellow,  and  the  Ptuta  Baga,  or  Swedish,  a  few  tons 
less."     We  may  consider,  in  another  point  of  view,  the 
national  effect  which  miglit  result  from  a  general  im- 
rovement  of  agriculture :  that  is.  the  additional  em- 
-  Agricultural  Survey  of  Sussex,  pp.  878,  SSI. 


ployment  that  would  arise  from  any  general  effort  made 
on  "the  part  of  the  landowner  or  the  ten.ant  to  improve 
permanently,  as  by  drainage,  for  instance,  the  texture 
itself  of  the  soil ;  "we  do  not  mean  of  waste  ground,  but 
of  that  which  is  already,  and  has  been  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, in  course  of  cultivation.  If  1/.,  only,  were  thus 
laid  out  on  each  acre  (a  very  moderate  supposition), 
we  shall  find  that,  since  there  are  48,000,000  of  culti- 
vated acres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland,  a  demand  for 
country  labour  amounting  to  48,000,000/.  would  thus 
be  created — a  demand  exceeding  that  which  the  railroad 
bills  professed  to  create  in  the  session  before  last,  and 
far  more  advantageous  in  its  effect  on  the  labourers, 
inasmuch  as  the  demand  would  be  a  gradual  one,  not 
severing  them  from  their  homes  and  their  families. 
The  assumed  outlay,  however,  oi  1/.  only,  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  each  acre,  is  probably  far  too 
low:  3/.,  4/.,  or  even  5/.,  would  be  scarcely  too  much. 
There  is  much  wet  land  on  which  8/.,  or  perhaps  10/., 
might  be  laid  out  to  advantage  ;  but  at  4/.  only,  the 
new  progressive  demand  for  the  villager's  only  com- 
modity—  the  work  of  his  hands  —  would  be  about 
200,000,000/.  So  large  an  outlay  as  this  last  must 
indeed,  in  part,  be  necessarily  deferred  for  a  long  course 
of  years  ;  but  in  whatever  degree  it  may  arise,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  further  advantage  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  that  the  demand 
would  necessarily  take  place  in  the  winter  months,  when 
labour  is  most  difficult  to  be  obtained,  not  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  crops  are  in  progress,  and  the  labourer  finds 
already  sufficient  employment. — P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
in  the  Jour,  of  the  English  Agri.  Soc. 

Over-liming  Lancia — If  I  had  not  previously  known 
the  value  of  science  to  agriculture,  I  could  not,  after 
reading  the  valuable  paper  by  Professor  Johnston,  from 
the  Agricultural  Chemical  Association,  "  On  the  Over- 
Uming  of  Land,"  have  withheld  my  assent  to  its  utihty. 
As  my  views,  however,  on  one  or  two  points  relating  to 
this  subject  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  learned 
Professor,  I  ventm'e  to  lay  them  before  the  public  for 
affirmation  or  rejection.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
an  appUcation  of  lime  would  assist,  more  or  less,  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  complained  of,  but  still  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  lime  was  really  to  blame.  Taking 
the  soils  of  Balliudailoch  into  consideration — it  is  neces- 
sary to  know,  before  we  can  come  to  a  just  conclusion, 
the  general  state  of  cultivation  before  the  lime  was  ap- 
plied, and  the  tillage,  manure,  and  cropping  since. 
This  information  it  may  be  difficult,  most  probably  im- 
possible, to  obtain  ;  but  I  think  it  wiU  be  easy  to  draw 
inferences  from  Avhat  we  do  know  that  may  not  be 
deemed  unreasonable.  It  is  probable  that,  before  the 
apphcation,  the  land  was  deficient  iu  lime,  that  too 
much  in  a  caustic  state  was  apphed,  and,  as  the  pro- 
fessor surmises,  the'occupier  was  tempted,  by  large  re- 
turns, to  an  improper  cropping.  But  I  think  that, 
under  the  same  management,  the  soil  would  have  been 
in  neai'Iy  the  same  mechanical  state  if  hme  had  never 
been  apphed  at  all.  The  farmer  generally  considers 
that  the  only  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  a  bare  fallow 
is  the  exth-pation  of  weeds  ;  but  well  informed  persons  j 
are  aw  are  that  this  is  very  lai'  short  of  the  truth.  Now, 
light  land,  being  easUy  cleaned,  gets  very  little  plough- 
ing, and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  left  for  sowing  in 
the  lightest  possible  state.  If  ploughed  at  all,  it  cannot 
be  ploughed  too  often ;  the  reasons  why  I  will  pre- 
sently give.  But  the  continued  appUcation  of  fold-yard 
manure  has  a  very  great  effect  in  loosening  land,  and 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soils  of  Ballin- 
dalloch  seems  to  indicate  its  extensive  use.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  evil  effects  did  not 
immediately  follow  the  appUcation  of  lime,  as  "  several 
good  crops  were  taken;"  this,  therefore,  must  mean 
several  years,  b}'  which  time  we  may  conclude  it  would 
be  much  diminished  in  quantity,  as,  from  such  a  soil,  it 
would  rapidly  disappear.  I  can  scarcely  ascribe  any 
evU  action  to  the  frost,  imless  it  was  actuaUy  saturated 
with  water  at  the  time ;  for  it  is  certain  that  strong 
clays  are  most  affected  by  it,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by 
walking  over  them  in  dry  weather  ia  the  spi-ing,  where 
the  foot  will  often  sink  several  inches  if  the  fi'ost  has 
been  severe  ;  and  also  that  a  sandy  soil  is  just  what  we 
prefer  to  cover  our  Potato  heaps  in  winter,  as  the  frost 
cannot  penetrate  it.  In  addition  to  Professor  John- 
ston's recommendations  to  fold  sheep,  rolling,  mUd  lime 
in  small  quantities,  I  beg  to  prescribe  as  follows  : — 
1.  When  it  is  ploughed,  to  plough  as  much  as  possible 
and  harrow  it  well.  This,  which  seems  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  I  arrive  at  by  observing  that,  if  a  vessel 
is  filled  with  dry  sand  or  gunpowder,  any  agitation 
tends  to  make  it  occupy  less  space,  and  that  if  a  hole  is 
dug  in  dry  light  land,  the  soil  taken  out  is  not  sufficient 
to  till  it  up  again  [?J,  and  yet  the  spade  is  considered  a 
better  pulverizer  than  the  plough.  It  is  therefore  too 
Uttle  and  not  too  much  worliing  that  it  gets.  I  beg  to 
suggest  that  experiments  should  be  tried  to  determine 
the  value  of  various  ploughiugs,  &c.  The  results  would, 
no  doubt,  be  valuable,  and  trials  should  be  made  both 
with  and  without  manm-e.  The  evU  has  always  been 
in  considering  the  bare  faUows  perfected  when  clean — 
at  least  such  is  the  practice  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry  ; 
and  in  reading  agricultural  writings,  the  authors  should 
always  be  considered  as  speaking  of  their  own  district 
when  they  do  not  specify  otherwise.  2.  To  sow  the 
cereal  crops  :  without  ploughing  at  aU,  when  it  can  be 
done,  merely^scarifying  and  harrowing.  This  miost  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  aud  will  miinly  de- 
pend on  his  land  beirg  clean.  3.  To  avoid  the  use  of 
fold-yard  manure  as  much  as  possible,  using  only  such 
as  is  very  well  fermented,  and,  when  convenient,  to  mi.'c 


it  with  soil  or  clay,  no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be,  and 
if  in  situations  remote  from  the  sea,  about  1  bushel  of 
salt  to  every  10  loaJs,  aud  never  exceed  10  or  12  tons 
of  manure  per  acre  at  one  appUcation.  4.  To  use  iu 
preference  night  soil,  bones,  and  artificial  manures,  or  a 
combination  of  them  with  moderate  quantities  of  fold- 
yard  manure  (though  this  seems  to  answer  generaUy). 
5.  Clay  of  any.  quaUty,  if  obtainable  near,  might  be 
thrown  on  in  lumps  in  autumn.  The  frost  would  cause 
it  to  fall,  and  leave  it  in  a  good  state  to  harrow  in  in 
the  spring.  It  seems  clear,  from  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  about  lime,  that  it  should  be  very  cautiously 
used  on  light  land,  and  that  even  on  strong  land  great 
damage  may  be  done  though  it  might  not  be  perceived. 
Last  summer  I  apphed  120  bushels  per  acre  to  24  acres, 
but  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  economical  to  do  so.  The 
land  was  strong  clay,  and  not  drained.  I  intend  in 
future  to  drain  first,  and  make  more  moderate  appUca- 
tions  and  oftener.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
value  of  some  limestones  depends  on  the  phosphoric 
acid  they  contam,  though  I  certainly  do  not,  like  Liebig 
estimate  the  value  of  Turnips  by  the  quantity  of  tliis 
substance  they  contain. — H.  Chcu/tor,Esq.,in  the  Quar- 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 


JVotiees  to  Correspondents, 

CowFezdixg — R  TT— Wanie's  jeUy  13  good  for  this  purpose ; 
Tou  should  begin  with  3  or  i  lbs.  dailv,  amdkeep  Increasing  as 
lon^  as  the  animal  benefits,  up  to  10  or  12  lbs.  daily.  Ton  do 
not  state  tbe  size  of  your  paddock,  but  unless  it  is  large  it  is 
needless  to  tether. 

Dairy — A  Si'.bxriU-r  says  his  dairy  is  attached  to  Ms  house  "on 
the  north  side,  but  in  summer  the  lieat  has  sueli  an  eSeet'on 
the  slate  with  which  it  is  covered,  that  the  Tnilk  quickly  turns 
sour.  Can  any  one  sujrgest  a  covering  which  being  placed 
on  the  slate  during  the  very  hot  weather  will  repel  the  heat  ? 
How  would  it  answer  roughly  to  cover  the  roof  with  straw 
every  morning-  during  hot  days  ? 

Dbillixg — A  Siaall  Farmer  will  find  it  his  interest,  we  suspect, 
to  tare  a  Drill  or  Dibbling  Machine,  rather  than  purchase  it. 
"fl'e  cannot  recommend  machine-makers. 

Gaedex  Farm — CUricus — It  is  advisable  to  dig  before  winter. 
Ton  may  apply  3  cwt  per  acre  of  good  guano  and  dig  it  lightly 
in  before  planting  Potatoes.  A  good  dunging  now  will  suf- 
fice for  the  Vetches.  Four  acres  of  land  may  perhaps  he  cul- 
tivated as  profitably  upon  Duunery's  system,  described  by 
ih-.  Morton,  iu  the  "  English  Agricultoiral  Society's  Journal," 
as  on  any  other ;  t.  e.  ^  Wheat,  ^  Turnips,  ^  Potatoes.  The 
Turnip  to  be  half  di-awu  and  fed  in  yards,  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  straw  into  manure,  and  the  rest  fed  on  the  ground 
by  sheep  ;  the  Potatoes  to  be  sold  and  the  tmsaleable  portion 
consumed  by  pigs.  The  Potato  crop  should  have  a  top-dress- 
ing iu  spring  of  soot,  30  bushels  per  acre,  or  guano  2  cwt. 

Constant  Reader — The  reference  at  p.  746  should  have  been  t  j 
p.  46,  1346,  not  1844. 

HocsE  Manche — Inquires — The  best  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  to 
convey  it  by  di'ain  to  some  place  where  it  may  be  at  once 
mixed  T^ith  lai-ge  quantities  of  vegetable  earth,  &c.,  and 
made  a  compost  of.  You  will  find  it  very  inconvenient  to 
cai-t  it  away,  and  apply  it  directly  to  the*  land :  hut  if  you 
have  determined  on  that  plan,  you  had  better  dig  a  tank  (say 
12  feet  by  8  feet  and  6  feet  deep},  into  which  the  manure  may 
run,  the  solid  parts  settling,  and  the  liquid  parts  being 
I>umped  into  cai-ts  and  carried  off.  The  tank  should  be 
wahed  and  paved. 

IMILE5IEXTS — A  JBc^nncr  in  Farmiitg — The  expanding  horse- 
hoe  to  which  you  allude  is  made  by  ilr.  D.  Harkes,  3fere, 
near  Knutsford,  Cheshire  ;  and  the  guillotine  C/iaJf-cutter,  by 
Messrs.  "Ward  and  Colboui-ne,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

PopLABs — ir  T — The  best  time  to  pollard  them  is  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Stall  Feeding — A  ,Sv.b — The  best  essay  on  the  subject  that  we 
have  seen  is  in  the  cmrent  number  of  the  *'  English  Agricul- 
tural Society's  JoumaL" 

Tkopical  Ageicultcee — A  Siib — ^hat  crops  will  be  best  to 
cultivate,  in  a  tropical  climate,  as  green  food  for  cattle  ?  TViU 
any  one  answer  this  f — If  you  can  manage  to  keep  the  cattle 
altogether  under  shelter  in  a  weU-ventilated  court,  and  occa- 
sionally wet  the  htter,  but  never  to  satm"ation,  you  may  do 
without  tanks.  Management  in  this  particular  is  so  de- 
pendant on  climate  that  we  cannot  advise  with  confidence. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  the  best  fixer  of  ammonia  you  can  use. 
Marl  would  not  he  of  much  use  for  that  pm^ose.  If  you  had 
a  lai-ge  cistern  on  the  roof  of  your  cattle  court  to  be  filled  by 
your  heavy  tropical  rains,  you  must  jput  some  of  the  green 
vitriol  into  it,  aud  so  wet  the  fitter  occasionally  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  it.  Ton  cannot  tread  down  much  litter 
except  it  be  occasionally  wetted. 

Waste  i;,  Geisdi:ng — VP — The  real  t«E?i€  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  drying  which  goes  on  during  the  process,  and  pro- 
bably 'does  not  amount  to  li  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of 
Wheat,  Oats,  or  Ba'rlev  ground.  On  an  average,  60  lbs.  of 
Wheat  vield  48  lbs.  of  "flour  :  4S  lbs.  of  Barley  yield  371  lbs. 
ofmeal';  40  lbs.  of  Oats  yield '30  lbs.  of  meah  See'Tlour," 
Jolmson's  '"  Encyclopedia." 
^.,-  As  usual  manv  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  3.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BestSeou.HereiordSj&c.  3*  10to4e  t' 
BcEt  Short  Herns  -36       "     " 

Seconii  quality  Beasts    -    2  10 
Calves 


Best  Downs  &  Half-breda  4o  S  to  5s'n 
Best  Ixtng-wools  •  -  4  4  4  6 
Ewes  and  second  qaality  4  0  4  4 
Tins  •        -       -        -3860 

Beasts,  4223;  Sheep.  25,695  ;  Calves,  104:  PlgB.SSl. 
We  have  to-dav  a  larger  snpply  of  BsasU  than  has  been  known  for  a  long 
•ime.  and  of  pood  aveiae.?  quality.  The  general  trade  was  hardly  so  go^d. 
butihe  bestquaiitjps  still  find  ready  purci-sersat  abont  4s.  Consideiing  the 
Qiiantiiv  in  market  but  fen"  rema3ned;un«jld. — Sheep  are  more  pleniifoi,  end 
rrfede  very  doll ;  the  best  Downs  being  scarce  still  make  5s,  but  other  qaaii- 

tlei  are  lower.— Veai  trade  in  very  heavy Pork  trade  not  quite  60  brisk, 

Fridat,  Xov.  7. 
The  trade  for  Beef  continues  dull,  but  prices  axe  nc  lower;  indeed,  in  some 
of  the  best  thines  there  is  a  tendenej-  lo  ad%-ance-  Best  Si;ot£,  &c.,  readily 
make  4s5,  and  Sh"H-homs  r=ther  over  2s  8d. — The  supply  of  Sheep  is  not 
Jarge  ;  <be  best  qnaJitifS  mako  rather  mr>re  money.  Best  D^iwns,  ot  which 
ihete  are  veiy  frw,  fully  5j  ;  bes:  LoQtf--woola  about  is  Sd  :  and  Ewes  43  4d. — 
Veal  trade  is  rather  better;  a  choice  Calf  makes  £s. — Poik  trade  is  eready. 
Beaste^SSl;  Sheep*  3360;  Calves,  183;  Pi^,  318. 

4i.  West  Smith  field. 


POTATOES.— SocTHWAEK,  Watzesidi;,  Nov.  3. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  lite  a  deEcription  of  the  Waterside  Potato 
:ilaiket  in  the  small  space  allowVd  to  this  report.  The  appearance  of  the 
tiers  cf  ship?  a:  the  varioos  v.haifc  last  week  was  distresring — there  was  xn 
be  seen  hundreds  of  tons  of  weli  erown  Potatoes,  of  cne  coloox  and  excellent 
quality, daily  increasing  ia  decomposition,  occa^oned  by  the  prevalence  of 
th?  disease.  HuuriredE  tA  toaa  have  been  thrown  or  given  away ;  other  car- 
goes havr  been '^id  from  35  to  ]2s  perton,  which  is  much  IcEs  than  the  cQT- 
ren:  erpeuEcs.  There  w*re  eeveral  cargoescf  lately-shipped  York  and  Scotch 
that  had  ■znn.'ie  qui.-k  passages,  arrived  at  the  close  ot  the  week,  and  they 
aVo  were  much  diseased.  There  iue  three  cargoes  of  French  Pota;oe=  ia  the 
m^T-ke*,  they  areunaeQallyeniHll  and  partly  diseased;  they,  lite  many  other 
saaples,  aopear  unsaleable.  The  Re-aileri  are  dish=ariened  in  consequence 
of  there  being  so  manv  of  the  Potatoes  wh'ch  rot  aier  they  get  ihem  home ; 
for.  although  tome  simples  appea'"  tolerably  sotmd  when  parchaseo,  they 
have  frequenlly  to  throw  one-third  awav  before  they  can  ofler  them  to  the 
public.  The  market  U  much  depreisec,  una  the  prices  of  nearly  all  samples 
are  nominal.    York  R;d&  itOs  per  too,  Rfgenw  ditto,  S^lch  80a  per  ICfl- 
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OVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  8.— Tlie  supply  oi  Fruit  and  >  ege- 
les  throucliout  the  wook  has  been  good  ;  but  tvndu  1ms  Dcen 
iL'whiit  dull.  The  prices  of  Tines  remain  unaltered  ;  liot- 
ise  Grapes  are  a  tritlo  dearer  ;  I'urtugals  are  good  and  pleii- 

Pcaehes  and  Nectarines  are  scarce,  and  Plums  are  nearly 
r  for  a  season.  Good  specimens  of  dessert  Pears  are  also 
iculiat  scarce  ;  and  Apples  of  good  quality,  although  suth- 
it  for  the  demand,  are  not  plentiXnl.  Wahiuts  are  ivell  sup- 
a  and  other  Nuts  arc  also  pretfy  abundant ;  Spanish  Nuts 
ve  beoncheap  ;  they  arc  now,  however,  rather  on  the  nse.  \  .^e- 

;ive  for  the  most  part,  sufficient  for  the  demand,  ihc 
nplv  uf  Broccoli  is  rather  on  the  increase ;  Cauhtlowers  are 
u-cer.  and  cunsequentiy  a  little  dearer.  Cabbages  Savoys 
d  Brussels  Si.routs,  are  abmul-int  and  good;  and  Celery  bt 
jelh-nt  quality  mav  hd  ubtainrd  at  last  week's  prices.  1  ota- 
sar.-aliUl<-"dc:u-er  than  they  were  last  week  ;  Mushrooms 
nain  nearly  the  same.  Endive,  and  other  Salading,  is  suffi- 
nt  fur  the  dumand.  Cut  Plowers  consist  rhietiy  of  Camellias, 
lar"-oniums,  Chinese  Primroses,  Heliotropes,  Heaths,  hpa- 
ises,    Clu-j'santhemums,    Azaleas,    Neapolitan  Violets,    and 

JSOS. 

FRUITS, 


Apple,  pprlb.,  41  to  6m 
apoK,  Hothoiiiie,  per  lb.,  2t  to  4( 

Spanish,  per  lb.,  9>i  to  la 
Por  ti(,"il,  p.  ll>-.  i>it  ti.  laSJ 
taclies,  WhU,  yvr  dt>z.,  la  to  It 
ii:tEiriiie»i  ptr  doz.,  \s  to  4< 
iloDB,  Si  til  4.1  eaoh 

Spdniflh,  2s  to  3s  eauh 
umn,  per  ht.-Bv.,  4j  to  61 
tm^oDS,  per  ht'.-.sv.,  Gilo  Gs 
ppI«B,  i)^?!).,  per  bush.,  4<  tn  7j 
Kitchen,  2a  Gd  10  bs  tid 
zars,  per  ht.^bv-,6<  to  l3a 


jbba^es,  pi?r  doz,,  3d  to  't 

—  red,  ptT  dfz..  2s  to  6* 
tiiafcls  SproulH,  p.  ht.BV.,  U  to  2* 
ftvoyi,  per  dv7..,  tid  10  la 
aulitloweru,  pur  di>z.,  2s  lo  Si 
tocuoll,  pur  bundle,  6d  to  l< 
reene,  per  doz.  binohes,  2i  to  3« 

urrel,purlit',-!<levt<,6f/  to  Od 
rticbolies.  per  doz.,  a*  to  i* 
otainei,  perion,  7ua  to  13ii« 

—  t'wt..  Ha  tid  to  7' 

—  bushel,  Sito44 

—  Kidney,  per  btiBhel,  3a  to  ia 
.'iirnips,  per  dn2.,lj  gj  to  2*  6d 
ted  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  to  U  6" 
iurrotB,  per  doz.  bi:ht>.,  Sa  to  6/ 
[Orse  Hadlsh,  pcrbundlF-,  laGdtoS 
hiuumbers,  per  doz.,  -Ja  to  8» 
'piiiHuli,  per  aiitv u,9d  to  la 
jceksiper  doz.,  la  Gd  to  2a 
jurlic,  pfTlb.,6iI  to  8d 
fomatoea,  pur  hl'.-av.,  Sa  to  4a  6d 


UraaKee,  per  dozen,  Sa  to  3» 

—     pOl  lUU,  12l  litSlj 
Lemoni),  orr  iJov.en,  la  i'>  2a 

—        per  1(10,  7a  to  Ida 
Almondu,  per  peoU,  0* 
awfet  Almonfla,  per  lb.,  Bj  6.1  to  a» 
IV  rtlauts,  per  bii«liol,  16'  to  2fia 
Filbsrtrt.  EnulKh,  p.l00lba.,60at0  COj 
NuiH,  Bai'i:eU>nu,  au 

—  Bi-«zil.  ICf 

—  Spunidh,  16» 
Ba>  beTiles,  pL-r  ht*  -bv.,  3a  to  4i 
ChesnutH,  iSs  to  £8j 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  perbniich,()<I  tola  6ii 
Card'JOQS,  eauh,  Od 
Oaione,  per  bubhel,  3a  to  3a 
.—    pii'klinj^,  per  hf.-sv.,  2i  to  3a 

—  Spanish,  ppr  doz.,  la  ^d  10  bs 
5ihallol8,  per  lb.,  6.f  to  Bd 
Eudive,  pei  score, (Jtf  ti>  la 
Lettuce,  pet  score,  Cab.,  9d  to  la 

—  _        Cos,  6(ito  \n 
Radishes,  per  doz.  buuches.  la  lo  U6d 
MushicjOiDH.per  pottle,  la  6((  to  2i  Gd 
■iniiill  Saiade,  per  punnet,  2d  to  i-d 
Fennel,  per  biinuh,    2(i  to  3rf 
Savury,  per  biinuh,  -id  to  lid 
Tli/tne,  per  buaftli,  -icI 
\Vaiercreas,  p.  12  sm.  brni.  4d%o6d 
Parsley,  per  bunch.  2d  to  3d 

—  Kuiit>,  pel  bundle,  Sd 
Tarragon,' per  bijni;h,4tf 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
MarjorHin,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet. 27  to3'f 


TO  NOBIiBMEN.GENTL'EME'N.  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS, 
JIARICET  GARDENERS,  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IK 
TLANTrNG,  &u. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  have 
received  Instructions  to  submit  to  Public  Competition, 
on  Mondiiy,  November  11),  and  following  da.vs— Sale  to  com- 
mence at  II  o'clock,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Lots— a 
largo  portion  of  tbe  densely-stocked  NURSERY  of  Wji. 
DENNIS  &  CO.,  KiNo's-noAD  Chelsea,  the  ground  being 
required  for  building  immediately  after  Christmas.  The  Stock 
consists  of  •250,000  Aucuba  japonica,  Irish  Ivies,  Irish  Y'eivs, 
and  Hollies  (green  and  variegated) ;  300  varieties  of  the  finest 
prize  Gooseberries  ;  a  largo  quantity  of  Mulberries  in  tine  bear- 
ing condition  ;  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  of  every  variety,  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  also  I'illar  Roses,  from  4  to  7  feet 
high ;  Deciduous  and  other  Slrnibs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  ]!ox- 
edging,  IJulbs  in  variety,  tkc.  May  be  viewed  jjrior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  of  the  principal  Seeds- 
men, and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstoue. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  Others. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  the  Proprietor,  in  consequence  of  the  land 
being  required  for  other  pm-poses,  to  submit  to  public  competi- 
tion, on  tbe  Premises,  Uanover  Park  Ntu'sery,  Uye-lane,  Peck- 
ham,  on  Monday,  Nov.  17,  1.S45,  at  II  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Sla'ubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  <S:c.  May' 
be  viewed  prior  to  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  of 
the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the  Auctioneei's,  American 
Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  wa.i  awarded  to  this  Machine  .at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.    Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  aMadiine  seen,  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Bailey  Penton,  y,  Gray's-Inn  .Square,  London ; 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  U.  Charnock, 
>Vakofield  ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engi- 
neers, Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
mav  also  be  had.    Price  oOs. 


A 


INSLIE'S    I^ATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

MACIII^JES  AND  DllYING  PROCESS. 


HOPS,  Friday,  Kov.  7. 

TPo  have  a  Rood  demand  foi"   all  Hops  with  colour,  and   the  feeling  Ib  da- 
idt;d]y  against  the  duty  at  £l6\],0i)0, 
_^ FATTBNprK  ^  Smith.  Hop-Faciore. 


WOOL. — Bkitish,  Fbiday,  Nov.  7. 

We  havo  not  noiiued  any  material  alteration  in  the  market   aince  our  last 
eport.     ThinjjS  are  quiet:  the  demand  has  not  improved,  nor  have  priceu 
'  "  '  '     •  Irolcer. 


eueded. 


.Tames  Phrhin,  Wool  Brt 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Nov.  6. 

Pflmtf  RIoHd.Hny    95(  to  1(15.  I  New  Hay         75.  to    958  I  NawClr.   — sto    -b 
lntr.Ne\rifcItowea65  7U    1  Clover  8J  tu  lao    I  .Sir.iw        32         35 

J'^HN  CoorKRj  ijalc-sman. 

Chmbebland  Market,  Nov.  6. 

'rima  Mead.  Hay     Ji8i  to  105^  1  Old  Clover  120stol26ti| 

[ofurior            .             70          9j  J  Inferlordo.  Iti6         lU       Sira-w        '  3Sa  to  40s 
VewHay        -            —         —    |  New  Clover  —  —    | 
Joshua  BAKsa.  Hay  Siilpaman. 


M^; 


FOUR    HOT-HOUSES.    EIGHTY    FEET    LONG,    FITTED 
WITH    HOT    WATER    APPARATUS,     NEARLY     NEW. 
BELGRAVE-ROAD,  PIMLICO. 
TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 
R.  KIRKE  has  been  favoured  with  instructions  to 
Sell  by  Auction  (unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private 
contract),  on  the  Premises,  Bel;:; rave-road,  Pinilico,  on  Monday, 
November  17,  at  12  for  1,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor,  the  ;?round 
beinj;- required  for  iniraediate  building;,  the  VALUABLE   COL- 
LECTION of  Prize  Geraniums,  Hothouse  Plants,  &e.,  Fruit- 
beariue^  Peaches,  Nectarines,   Apricots,  Plimis,  Cherries,  Pear 
and  Apple  Trees  ;  Foui-  Hothouses  fitted  mth  Hot  Water  Ap- 
paratus, Frames,  Hand  Glasses,  *fec.,  &c.    May  be  viewed  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  of  Sale.  Catalogues  had  ou  the 
Premises,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Auctioneer,  19,  Brompton- 
row,  BromptoD,  Middlesex. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  3. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  tliis  morning  from  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk,  -was  moderate,  but  the  trade  remaining  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  an  interference  with  the  Corn-laws, 
very  little  business  was  transacted  ;  in  the  few  sales  effected  a 
deL-Iine  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to.  Bonded  was  held 
at  Friday's  prices,  but  there  was  less  doing  in  it. — Malting  Bar- 
ley is  is.  lower.  Grinding  supports  its  late  value. — Beans  and 
Peas  meet  a  i-eady  sale  at  our  quotations. — The  Oat  trade  is 
dull  and  the  turn  cheaper. — Flour  sells  slowly  ;  Canadian  bar- 
rels at  36s  to  3Ss.,  American  in  bond  31s.  to  33s. 

BRITISH,    PEE  IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  S.  S.                         S.      S. 

Wlieat,  iSesex.  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     While  fi?  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolnsliiie,  and  Yorhshire          .  67  65 

Btttley,  Maliinif  and  dii-tillinp  a3M  to3fis  Chevalier  85  39 

Oats,  LincoloBhire  and  Vorkshire    .        .     Polands  S9  3: 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Peed  80  33 

-  liish      ....                        .        Feed  EG  28 
Malt,  pale,  ship          " 54  6u 

Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 31  37 

Bu^ns,  MA7.iitian,  old  and  new     27  to  40        Tick  38  60 

Piifeon,  UeHyolLiiid      .    42  to  64       Winde  40    60 

Pejs,  White         .  ■       .    6;  to  fid'      Majile  41    M 

ARRIVALS   IN  THE   RIVEE,  LAST    WEEE. 
Flour.  I  Wht.;  Barl.,  Alalt.i  Oatn.  1  Rye.  1  Bns.  |Pe«i 

EnKUsh      3718  Ska.    —  Bllfl.       6101)1  b352       2436         10:0       -lb  732 

Irish.       .    —     „      _     ,,  _  —  £9       7iJ21       _  — 

Foreign  .    —      „    2160     „    \  f;7'l69l    _     |     —     (    filSll     —     I    ~2 

Friday,  Kov.  7. 
There  have  been  a  few  fresh  samples  of  English  Wheat  offer- 
ing at  marlcet  since  Monday,  and  those  left  over  from  that  day 
have  been  sold  a  trifle  under  the  prices  then  obtained  ;  free 
foreign  is  luialtered,  bonded  is  rather  more  iuquu-ed  after,  but 
very  little  business  doing  in  it.— Malting  Barley  barely  main- 
tains our  quotations,  Grinding  and  Distilling  continue  in  de- 
mand. — We  obseiTe  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  Beans  or  Peas. 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

65 
fiE) 
L'9 
SO 
33 

66 
65 
83 

3t 
86 

Potato 

liy 

•dl 

Harrow 

Lon^po 
Grey 

89 
136 

39 

53 
40 
12 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  HOOKER  intends  disposing  (by  Auction  in 
Lots,  about  the  beginning  of  next  month),  of  the  entire 
STOCK  OF  PLANTS  upon  his  Nursery  Grounds,  which 
extend  over  upwards  of  twenty  acres.  The  Stock  consists  of 
the  usual  variety  of  Nursery  Plants,  some  of  wjiich  are  of  large 
size.— Further  particulars  wilL  be  given  in  a  future  Ad- 
vertisement. 

The  ROSE  TREES,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands, 
•wiU  be  taken  up  and  sold  in  dozens,  each  dozen  containing 
twelve  different  kinds  named.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase 
Rose  Trees  previous  to  the  Sale,  can  have  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

Standard  and  Half  Standawi  Roses,  15s.  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
Roses  ou  then-  own  Boots,  is.  per  dozen.  Piu-chasers  cannot 
make  their  own  selection  of  kinds  after  this  date. 

Post  Town  Cranbrook;  Railway  Station,  Paddock  Wood, 
Dover  Line.— Brenchley,  Kent,  Nov.  8. 


SALE  OF  NEAR5.Y  THREE  HUNDRED  CA- 
MELLIA JAPONICA.  2  ft.  high  and  upwards,  compiising 
eighty-five  Varieties,  by  ill'.  GLEi^NV,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
early  the  week  after  next.  Catalogues  in  a  few  days,  at  the 
Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  2,  Tavistock- street,  Covent  Garden. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  50U0 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  '21,  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30i.  No.  2.  Tohew^orkcd  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35i.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  I'ate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  maldng  tiles  of 
2.V  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  tbe  only  machines  hitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  previous 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  requii'ed,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  ai*e  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upou. 

PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  di-ied  dmang  cold 
seasons  of  the  vear  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  woric  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factorv,  119,  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark;  tbe 
Polytechnic  Ins'titution,  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinhm-gb  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawi-eace  Hill,  jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscribe!;,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex^ 


QALE  OF 
^   RC 


MORE  THAN  TV/ENTY  NEW 

OSES,  raised  by  Mr.  Willison  of  Flowergate,  and 
Burgess  of  Colchester,  early  the  week  after  next,  by  Mr. 
Glennt,  at  the  Auction  Mart;  these  being  the  picked  ones  of 
some  thousands:  Catalogues  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office, 
2,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 


CALE  OF  FOUR  BEDS  OF  TULIPS,  of  30  rows 
^  each,  consigned  from  the  North  of  England,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  early  the  week  after  nest,  or  by  Private  Contract  befoi'e 
then.  Particulars  to  be  had  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office, 
2,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BE  LET,  A  DESIRABLE  NURSERY  BUSI- 
NESS, near  London,  on  reasonable  terms,  with  imme- 
diate occupation. — Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Nursery, 
Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 


Oats,  both  free  and  bonded,  are  Gd.  to  Is.  lower. 

ARRIVALS    TUIS    WEEK. 
Wheflt       I         Bnrley        | 

719f  
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£7  per  Quarter.      5'i  2d 
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'^"^O  EE  LET. — On  Lease,  in  the  immediate  Vicinity  of 
X  London,  an  Old  Established  NURSERY,  with  a  good 
Country  Trade.  The  Stock  is  rather  light,  and  the  situation  a 
most  eligible  one. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper.    


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  bcRs  to  inform  tbe  Agri- 
cultural Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  tbe  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  sizes. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

3,  eight  rows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
WEATHERSTONE,  Cassiugtou,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  countrv. 


-*-    est: 


DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSEKYMEN. 
BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTLAND,  in  an  eUgible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  The  whole  of  tbe  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buiidings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  &  Hart,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  and  entered  upon  at  Christmas  next, 
IIENLLIS  VALE  ESTATE,  in  the  parish  of  Henllis.  four 
miles  from  Newport.  It  consists  of  a  substantial  House,  Three 
Cottages,  Stable,  Four  Barns,  Shed,  Cow-house,  Waggon-house, 
Cider-mill,  and  Granary,  together  ^rith  123  acres  of  Orchard, 
Meadow,  Arable,  and  Pasture  Laud.  This  Estate  is  near  to 
Lime  and  Coals,  lies  early  for  Corn,  and  has  many' streams  of 
Water  around  and  through  it.  The  proprietor  would  have  no 
objection  to  divide  it  into  Lots,  to  suit  purchasers, 'and,  if  re- 
quired, would  lend  a  great  portion  of  the  purchase-money  at 
low  interest,  to  remain  on  the  premises. — Apply,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  to  me, 

John  Hodges  Winsloe, 
Nov.  8,  1845.  Henllis  Yale,  near  Newport. 


Canary        -         .        per  qr  fi6iito  tiOB 

Carraivav  -    per  ov/t  48 

Clover,  Red,  EcKlieh  -  — 

—  —    Ftireign        -  — 

—  White,  Knfflieh    -  — 


SEEDS,  Nov.  7, 
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Muttard,  White  -  p.bush.     — s      — 
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—  Brown  „  -  —  — 
RapeBeed,  £ng]ieli,perIaDt  SGI  £8J 
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10        16    Saiiittoin     ---._        — 
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flO         —    Foreign  -        ...      4 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwi    18 
13/i  Turnip  (too  variable  toiqiidtatlon). 

KiND'JtrOBD    A1*I1.  l-jlT 
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LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WOULD  FOR  CORN. 
'I'^HE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
-»  momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  -with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLEK'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  :  Garden,  Sliip,  and  Bai'ge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanhers,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  liire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water.'for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  mauufactui'ing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  tenais,  by  JBenjamin 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  Loudou 


RAMS  FOR  RUSING  WATER  WITHOUT  LA- 
BOUR,   where  a  faU  can  be  obtained.      FOUNTAIN 
BASINS  IN  IRON,  &c.  70.  STRAND,  LONDON. 

F.  ROE  having  purchased  all 
the  Patterns  of  Basins,  Jets, 
&c.,  formerly  belonging  to  W. 
Rowley,  Fountain  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Family,  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  above  articles  in  iron,  which 
will  stand  the  Frost  and  last  for 
ages.  A  Rana  and  Fountain  S 
Jets  fixed  on  the  premises  for 
inspection.  Every  kind  of  Gai'den  and  other  Pumps,  Well 
Engines.  Baths.  «fec.     TTonses.  Arr.  hpnfpd  bv  HotT\-nter. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN- 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  &c.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  aud  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day 'of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  ■viz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  1  1^  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        „  „        8,000  I  2^        „  ,,         S,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultui-al  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  boys  to  cai-ry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drjdng.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  montbs  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepui'chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 
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XEW  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This   day  is  published,  Svo,  is.,   iliusti-atud  with   a  Plate  find 

Woodcuts,  No.  IV.  (to  be  continued  QuarterlY)  of 

THE     QUARTERLY    JOURNAL    of    tiie    GEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.    Edited  by  the  Vice-Secretary  of 
the  Geological  Society. 

London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Gbeen,  and  Longmans, 

'  PEOFESSOE'S  LOW'S  KEW  WORK. 

This  day  is   published,   Svo,  with  numerous  En^avings  on 
Wood,  26s.,  cloth. 

ON  the  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLANDS  :  comprehending  the  Natural  and 
Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds  ;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Obser^'ations  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding.  Bv  Datld  Low,  Esq., 
P.E.S.E.—Bv  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTUEE.     Svo.  21s. 
ON  LANDED  PROPEETY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 
8to.  21s. 

London  :  Longman,  BaowN,  Geeen,  and  Longmans. 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANACK,  Embellished, 
price  Is.  No  Advertisements  received  after  'Wednescl'^.V 
next  under  anv  circumstances.  The  Sale  is  calculated  fro"^^ 
1-2,000  tolo.OOO.  GLEXNY'S  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MIL- 
LION, complete  in  a  Pocket  Volume,  Gd. — Office,  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  Covent-garden,  where  Mr.  Glenny  receives  commissions 
for  the  purchase  or  Sale  (by  Auction,  Private  Contract,  or  by 
Valuation)  of  Estates,  Farms.  Nurseries,  Stock,  &c. 

BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Appai'atusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  infact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  eflect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  ^\•ithout  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  II.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  Itind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailingparticulacftAnd prices 
at  ISO.  Fleet-street^ 


Uew    Cliristxuas    Sook    by    I^r.  Sickens. 

In  December,  -will  be  published,  price  5s.  small  Svo, 
'pHE      CRICKET      ON      THE      HEARTH. 

-*-  A    FAIRY     TALE     OF     HOME. 

BY   CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Illustrations  by  Clakkson  Stanfield,  Esq.,  K.  A. ; 

Daniel  Maclise,  Esq.,  R.A.;  and  John  Leech,  Esq. 

London:  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Beadbdkt 

and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefi-iars. 


STOOPING  of  the  SHOULDERS  and  CONTRAC- 
TIOI^'  of  the  CHEST  are  entirely  prevented,  and  gently 
and  effectually  removed  in  Youth,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
■by  the  occasional  use  of  the  PATENT  IMPROVED  CHEST 
EXPANDERS,  which  are  light,  simple,  easily  employed  out- 
■wardly  or  invisibly,  vrithout  uncomfortable  constraint,  or  im- 
pediment to  esercise.  Sent  per  post,  by  Mr.  A.  Binton,  40, 
Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London  ;  or  full  particulars,  on  re- 
ceiving a  postage  stamp. 

PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  STOVES, 
of  wlu'ch  more  than  Foiu-  Thousand  were  sold  last 
-winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
tories, their  principle  of  Ventilation  effectually  carrpng  off 
all  those  gases  which  are  injurious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  George 
<t  John  Deake's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  46,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been 
tiied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  ^ 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Pake's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  tbeir  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further' 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  aU  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Pake's 
Life  Pills  has  Just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Su-s, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Paee's  Life 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  evei-yone  who  has 
ti-ied  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a  ^ 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &c.,  William  Gulcheiest, 
Apothecai-y  and  Surgeon."  '" 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845,  Sirs,— I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you,  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Park's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
T\ith  Cough,  &c.,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  i;o,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
he  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peter  Mctepht." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  lettees  on  a  RED  geoond,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO," 
Crane-court,  on  tljo  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
"by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

e.^jr  Full  Directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


WORKS  PRINTED  FOR 

TAYLOR    AND     WALTON, 

UPPER   GOWER-STREET. 

LTEBIG'S    FAMILIAR    LETTERS    ON     CHE- 
MISTRY.   Feap.  Svo. 
Series    I.  RELATIONS  TO  COMMERCE,  &c.    is.  6d. 
Series  II.  THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    PRINCIPLES    AND 
GENERAL  LAWS  OF  THE  SCIENCE.     5s. 

LIEBIG'S     CHEMISTRY     OF     AGRICULTURE 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY.     Third  edition,  Svo,  lOs.Gd. 
LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.     Second  edition, 
8vo,  9s.  Gd. 

GREGORY'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Fop. 

Svo,  125. 
Part   I.  (INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.)    5s. 
Part  II.  (ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.)     7s. 

TURNER'S  CHEMISTRY.  Seventh  edition.  By 
Professors  Liebig  and  Gregory.    Svo,  11.  8s. 

PARNELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS.     Second  edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  Svo,  145. 

PARNELL'S  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY;  in  MANU- 
FACTURES, ARTS,  &c.     Vols.  1,  2.    Svo,  13s.  each. 

PETZHOLDT'S  LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.     Small  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

PLATTNER'S  USE  OF  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE 
EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS,  ORES,  Ac.  By  Dr. 
MusPEATT.     Svo,  10s.  6d, 

FRESENIUS  AND  WILL'S  NEW  METHODS  OF 

ALKALIMETRY.     12mo,  4s. 

YOUNG'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY AND  MECHANICS.  A  new  edition.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelland.    2  vols.  Svo,  11.  4s.  cloth, 

LARDNER   ON  THE  STEAM   ENGINE,  STEAM 

NAVIGATION,  AND  RAILWAYS.  Seventh  edition,  Svo,  12s, 
%*'  Tayloe  &.  Walton's  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  of  ex- 
pense to  iny  one  writing  for  it. 


Now  ready,  264  pp.,  124  Engra\-ings,  price  Is. 

JOHNSON  &    SHAW'S    FARMER'S    ALMANa< 

O    and  CALENDAR  for  1846.     Mav  be  had  of  every  bookseUt 

in  the  kingdom.     Also.  The  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIQJ 

ARY,  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  :  Gs. 

London  :  James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly, 

pHAMBERSS    EDINBURGH    JOURNAL.       Ii 

V-^  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Three  Halfpence  ;  and  in  Monthl 
Parts,  Four  Numbers,  Sevenpence ;  Five  Numbers,  Eight 
pence  Halfpenny. 

Chambers's  Edinbubgh  Jodenal  is  now  presented  in 
handsome  imperial  octavo  size.  The  matters  presented  in  it 
pages  are— Moral  and  Familiar  Essays,  Popular  Infonnatioi 
on  Science,  Notices  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Social  ^^ta 
tistics.  Tours  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Tales,  Biographic  Sketche: 
of  Remarkable  or  Exemplary  Individuals,  Poetry  and  Anec 
dotes,  besides  papers  of  a  MisceUaneous  and  Entertainine 
kind— treated  in  a  cheerful,  considerate,  and  candid  spirit 
and  addressing  itself  to  the  whole  intellectual  nature  of  it; 
readers. 

Wm.  S.  Gee  &  Co,,  Amen-eomer,  London ;  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


■pOWLAND'S      UNIQUE      PREPARANTIONS. 

■■^^  (Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  universally  proferred.)—ROWLAND'S  MACAS- 
SAR OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Preservation,  and  for  Beautifj-ing 
the  Human  Hair.— Price,  3s.  Gd.—ls. ;  family  bottles  (equal  to 
four  small)  lO.'i.  Gd.,  and  double  that  size,  21s,  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
■Skm  and  Complexion.— Price,  4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums.— Pnce.  2s.  dd.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTIOX.—SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDSarefrequentlyoffered 
for  ?ale.  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  implied  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty,)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  Najif,  or 
the  word  "  Genuine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  "  ROWLAND'S." 
Itisth'^rcfure  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word 
"ROWLAND'S"  is  on  the  Wrappjer  of  each  Article.  For  the 
protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp  thus 

A,    ROWLAND    AND    SON,    20,    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  by  the  ProiJ^-ietors,  and  h>/  wort  Clmnists  ami  Perfumer^ 

V  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!!"  " 

lyHE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  warmest,  the 
-»-  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  from  its  extreme 
warmth  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  ;  also  Goose  Down 
Quilts,  very  comfortable,  at  half  the  price  of  Eider  Down.  List 
of  prices  of  the  above,  and  also  every  description  of  bedding, 
sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son,  Bedding 
Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


Ol    he  1st  of  N'.    ember,  complete, 

THE    O'DONOGHUE      a   Tale    of    Ireland    Fifty 
Years  Ago.    By  Charles  Le^    r,  Esq.    In  one  handsome 
volume,  Svo,  with  26  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Price  14s. 
By  the  same  Author,  uniform  ivith  the  above, 
CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORREQUER.     One  vol.  Svo, 
with  22  Illustrations  bv  Pmz. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  the  Irish  Dragoon.    Two  vols.  Svo, 
with  44  Illust;  ■.      ns  by  Phiz. 

JACK  HINTON,  the  Guardsman.     One  vol.  Svo,  with  a  fine 
Poi'trait  oft.  v  >"thor,  and  26  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

TOM  BURKE  '.F  "OURS."    Two  vols.  Svo,  with  44  Illus- 
trations by  Phiz, 

Dublin  :  "Williah  Currt,  Jun.,  &  Co.     London :  W.  S.  Ore 
&  Co.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  FARMERS'  RESOURCES  FOR  MEETING 
.HE  REDUCED  PRICES  OF  THEIR  PRODUCE.  By 
Hewitt  Davis,  Estate  Agent,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon, 
Surrey,  and  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewrj-,  London,  Author 
of"  The  Injui-y  and  Waste  of  Com  from  the  present  practice 
of  too  thickly  Sowing."  Second  edition,  "  I  would  have 
farmers  look  to  the  means  which  modem  science  affords  them 
for  lessening  their  expences  and  increasing  their  returns." 

London :  A.  Redfoed  tt  Sox,  London-road,  Southwark  ; 
SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  tb  Co.,  Stationers'-court ;  J.  Ridgwat, 
PiccadUly;  and  F.  Wallee,  49,  Fleet-street.  1845.  Price 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 


In  12mo,  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth,  the  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improved,  of 

STRACHAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  TABLES,  for 
computing  the  Weight  of  Cattle  by  ileasurement ;  the 
Quantity  of  Hay  in  Ricks  of  different  Forms  -,  the  Value  of 
Land,  tfcc. ;  the  Measurement  of  Drains  and  Dunghills.  Also 
a  few  other  Practical  Tables ;  with  Rules,  Examples,  and 
Directions  for  usiug  the  Tables. 

Olives  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London. 


Now  readv,  price  6d., 
'^PHE  POTATO  DISEASE;  the  prospects  of 
-*-  Scarcity  at  Present,  of  Famine  in  Future  Years  through 
this  calamity,  and  the  means  which  Reason  indicates,  and  God 
has  provided,  for  averting  it.  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.,  (fee.  &e.    By  a  Naturalist. 

London  :  H.  Baillieee,  219,  Regent-street. 


This  day,  price  35.  Gd.^  with  Plates, 

POTATO  DISEASE  ;  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Pre- 
vention. By  G.  Phillips,  Member  of  the  London  Che- 
mical Society.  Containing  numerous  chemical  and  microsco- 
pical experiments,  and  a  complete  Analysis  of  the  sound  and 
diseased  Tubers,  with  plates,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  Also 
Hints  on  the  Presen'ation  of  the  Tubers,  the  Seed,  the  mode  of 
preparing  Potato  Grounds,  &lc. 

S.  Highlet,  32,  Pleet^street. 


FRENCH  COMPARATIVELY  IN  NO  TDIE.— 
An  extraoi'dinarily  powerful  incentive  to  enable  persons 
who  know  but  little  of  French  to  speak  it  in  a  few  hours,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  of  it  to  become  acquainted  with  it  in 
a  few  da  vs. 

LE  TRESOR  DE  L'ECOLIER ;  or,  the  Art  of  Making 
French  at  Sight.  By  Monsieur  F.  De  Poequet.  The  Two 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand,  being  the  Twenty-ninth  edition, 
just  out,  price  3s.  Gd.     A  work  now  nearly  universally  adopted. 

"  The  system  M.  F.  de  Porquet  has  adopted  is  borne  out  by 
the  first  metaphysical  minds  and  the  first  scholastic  autho- 
rities. *  t  ft  «  <=  ^Ve  think  it  a  duty  to  the  pubUc  and 
to  the  author  of  that  work  thus  to  state  our  opinion  of  its 
merits  and  advantages  in  the  work  of  instruction.'' — Ikluca- 
tional  Mag.,  1838. 

11,  Ta\'istock-street,  Covcnt-Garden,  and  aU  Booksellers. 


Second  Edition,  with  Engravings  of  Stoves, 
T     HAMILTON,    Tiiornfield,   near    Stockport,    will 
^  <    send  his    TREATISE    ON    THE    PINE-APPLE,     <tc., 
postage-free,  on  receiving  a  Post-office  order  for  5s.     Also  his 
Black  Spine  Cucumber  Seed,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Masters,  Aldersgate-street,  London;  Clay,  Stockport. 


Now  Published, 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  OF  THE 
CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  UNDER  GLASS,  from  the 
Embi-j-o  Bud  to  the  peraianent  bearing  of  the  Plant.  By  Jame» 
Roberts  (late  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.),  Gardener  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Baby  Castle. 

"  From  the  extensive  sale  of  this  work,  it  is  presumed  it  wilj 
produce  a  new  era  in  the  more  easy  and  certain  culture  of  this 
noble  fruit,  bringing  the  amateur  into  easy  competition  with 
men  of  the  highest  practical  attainments." 

Longman  and  Co.,  London,  and  all  other  Booksellers. 

T^HE   TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE.— It  is 

-L  abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  feature,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights'* 
i^ill  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  vears 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  litaUy  involved  in  the  question, 
the  columns  of  this  Journal  will  be  continuously  devoted  to  its 
discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday  evening 
in  time  for  post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. — Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London. 


THE  CORN  TRADE.—The  critical  state  the  country 
is  involved  in  through  a  deficient  Harvest,  and  the  failxue 
of  the  Potato  Crop,  and  the  consequently  serious  effects  upon 
our  commercial  and  monetary  affairs,  are  beginning  to  excite 
great  apprehension.  Under  such  circumstances,  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  probable  produce  of  the  harvest  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  as  to  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  the  western  world  is  of  the  highest  importance- 
No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furaish  such  information, 
which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going  to  pres';, 
in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTLTtAL 
JOURNAL,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  authority  in* 
the  Com  Trade  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries.  Pub- 
lished c.  Jry  Monday  evening  in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had 
by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Office,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London. 


THE  NEW  ROMANCE  OF  "FAUST." 
Yesterday  was  Published,  Price  One  Penny.  Beautifully  Illns- 
ti'ated  with  Original  Wood-(^ts,  No.  38  of     " 

THE  LONDON  JOURNA  L.— 
Chapters  12  and  13  of  the  new  Romance  of  "  Faust,"  by 
G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  author  of  the  "Mysteries  of  London,"  &c., 
contain  incidents  of  the  most  thrilling  and  exciting  nature. 

Contents  :—l.  Faust— 2.  A  Legend  of  the  Church— 3.  Thiers** 
Consulate  and  Empire — 4.  The  Last  Pemiquier — 5,  An  Essay 
on  Anger.  By  J.  W.  Ross— G.  A  Tour  on  the  Rhine— 7.  The 
Cure  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics.  By  Dr.  Foebes  Winslow — 
S.  Influence  of  Emploj-ments  on  Health.  By  W.  E.  Hall — 
9.  Household  Verses.  'By  Bernard  Babton — 10.  Hop  Picking* 
— H.  The  Tempter.    A  Tale — 12.  Miscellaneous,  &.c. 

Vol.  I.  neatly  bound,  Price  3s.  Gd.,  is  now  ready.  All  the 
back  Numbers  are  in  Print.  An  Index  to  Vol.  I.  may  be  had* 
separately.  Price  One  Penny. 

^"^  Part  VIII,  is  now  on  sale,  Price  Five-Pence, 
London  :  G.  Vickers  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

MK.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
serving ohjectsofNATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
ha^-ing  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrata,. 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now,_ 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposedto  raise  by  subscription,  in  order- 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving: 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the- 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadby's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.    The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterbui'v  -  10 

The  Duke  of  North- 
limber  land 

The    Marquess   of 
Northarapton,P.R.S.10  10 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S. 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     . 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc, 

Thos.  EeU,   Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.       .  10 

The  Lord  Brougham.     5 

The  Earl  of  Ripon     .  10 

The  Earl  FitzH-iUiam  10 


£    s. 


The  Viscount  Goderich  5    0    0 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.     5    0    0' 
-0    0    Rev.  W.  Kirby  .-500 

Su-  W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.       .        .        .500 

G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.    5    0    0 

John  Wright,  Esq.    .500 

Rich.  Owen,  Esq.      .  10    0    0 

5    0    0     Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.      .  10    0    0- 

Wm.  Spence,  Esq.     .  10    0    0 

10    0    0    W.W.  Saunders,  Esq.    2    0    0 

J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .10    0 

10    0    O    John  Dalrymple,  Esq.    10    0 

D.  T.  Anstcd,  Esq.    .330 

O    O    J.S.BowerbaukjEBq.    5    5    0 

0    0    G.  Busk,  Esq.  .    1    0    0 

0    O     W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .500 

O    0    J.  Janson,  Esq.  .500 

Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .21. 

%*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spence, 

Esq.,   at  Sir  C.   Price,  Bart.,   Marryat,  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

K?ng  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

Spence.  18,  Lower  Seymoui'-strcet,  Portman-square. 


Frintpd  by  William  BaADFCBr,  of  So.'C,  York-pla^e,  Stoke  NewJneten,  and 
PsBDStucs  MuLi.BTT  EvAKS,  of  No.  7.  Churcli-iow,  Stoke  Newinjiton,  both 
in  thn  cQunty  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard -Btreei,  in 
tbe  prec'nci  of  M'hiTefriare,  In  the  City  of  London ;  aod  published  by  them 
»■  the-Office,  No.  6,  Charlps-Btrept,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covpnt  Gar- 
den, In  he  aa!d  coaaty,  where  all  AdvertispmentB  and  Commamcations  aie 
to.oe  aldreseed  to  tke Editor.— Saturday,  November  8,  i8i&. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15. 


[Price  6cL 


Amateur  G^irdanar— B'llb' 
Amott  (D-.)     appointed    P.-n. 
feasor  of  Bncany  in  theUni- 
verj-ity  of  Glasgow 
Bees,  HTtificial  swaims 
Broin^ffrove  Fdrmers'   Club— 
Pii'^ioes         ,        .        -        . 
Rulb^  in  window'3 
C^-l.jn'inr  of  Opprat'ons 
Cnmellias,  buds  dropping 
CereuK  grandiflortia 
Clifysanih»mum!i,  select 
Dibb'inir  (Train  ... 

Brains,  dep  h  of 
Drain  ttlea         .... 
Kric-n  cUi  -rh 

Pdrm  buildini^a  ... 
Faimcrs'  Clubs,  remarks  on  - 
Farmin^j  invesimeat  of  capi- 
tal in  .... 
Feac?^  f>r  flower  gardens 
I'ond,  blood  ".s  -        -        . 

—  Fr.-n.-h  articles  of 
Gurden  fencps  ... 
(iild  of  Pfeasu-e,  oil  f^'om 
tT()me-5;il  Hoiis-*,  gardens  ai   - 
Gtam.  to  dibble 

Hiws  ea'en  bv  pigs 
Hibis  ua  Manihot 
Lime  V.  Fuoei 
Hjquip  n".-ki/tj; 

—  afliniiy  of   soil   for  the 

ialine  partiolesof 
HlBlf)n  ;rro>ving  ... 

jMicroscopi.'al  '^nciety 
Nonh  L'>RsdaJe  Farmers'Club 

—Annual  meeting 
Pear,  AatonTown 
PiS^.  Haws  eaten  by        -        - 
Plaa:s,  cumposicion  of 


768  e 

-SI  a 

7/1  t 

777  c 

70S  c 

771  c 

773.1 

789  a 

773  a 

773  o 

77i  6 

771  i 

777  a 

777  a 

773  o 

770  c 

77G  6 

770  S 

770  c 

777  l> 

111  a 

775  a 

777  6 

772  b 

7S8  c 

770"  c 

777  J 

770  c 

770  c 

769  b 

m  b 

77Sa 

Pleints,  wearinR-out  theory,  re- 

epeocia<                 -          -  7C8  b 

—  V  trtegated                 -         "  773  c 
Poik,  tosah      -                 -        -  in  a 
Potato  Disease,  by  a  Natural- 
ist, rev,           ....  771  a 

PotRto«r.itera            -         -         -  770  t 
Potato  washt-r          -        -        -  775  c 
Potato    murrain -Irish   Com- 
missioners" reports  on  -        -  767  6 

—  ciuKPSof-        -        767  b,  771  6 

—  remedy  for,  in  the  use  of 
unripe.sets          ...  771  h 

Potatoes,  effects  of  greening  -  770  h 

—  autumn  planting    .        -  77S  h 

—  results    from     different 
modes  of  planting      .        •  775  c 

—  storing    -        -        776  a,  169  c 

—  euro  f.)r    -        -        -        -  776  6 

—  BUbsiitute  fir-        -        -  776  6 

—  effect  of  the  disease  on 
diffdren;  varieties      .        -  776  c 

—  s^ate  of  crops  -        -        -  769  c 

—  eefd,  scarcity  of     770(2,  7o7  b 

—  effjots  of  ijh'orlne  on  J-  770  a 
Rabbits,  &C.,  v.  sulphur  -  -  770  e 
Roots,  to  harvest,  c  tat  of  -  778  b 
Sainfoin,  culture  of  -  -  777  a 
Sanauettes  ....  77U  b 
saarauj  I  spectabili^  -  •  770  c 
Soeds,  old,  us;  of  -  -  -  778  6 
Soili,  to  render  fertile  .  778  a 
Stall  feeding,  philosophy  of  -  773  c 
Tiles,  ilrain  -  -  -  -  771  ii 
Timber,  (jedge-row  -  -  777  * 
Tropxilum  Jirratti  -  -773  c 
Vim-a  for  nJate  Vinerv  .  773  6 
Weald     of   Sussex,    Farmers* 

Club -Turnips  -        -778  a 

Whe^  V.  Ji,rley  and  Oats        -  778  a 

Windows,  bulbs  in           -        -  768  c 


HSILVERLOCK  has  on  Sale  a  fine  Stock  of 
-  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  from  1ft.  to  6ft.,  aU  safe  to 
ramovc,  ba\'in3:  been  transplanted  in  the  Springs  of  ISM  and 
13 io  ;  consisting,  amonj  other.s,  of  Bay,  Laurestinus,  PhilljTea, 
Arbor  Vitse  of  sorts,  and.  Green  Holly.  Also  Limes,  4ft.  to  lOfC. 
Cedi-us  Deodara.  1ft.  to  Sft.  Piuus  Pinaster,  in  pots,  2ft.  to  4ft. 
Nursery,  Chichester,  Nov.  15. 


,  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

"\700DLAKDS     KUR^KRY.    MARESFIELD,    NEAR    UCK- 

FI2LD,  SUSSEX. 

TTTM.  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  leave   to    apologise  for 

'  '^    the   disappointment   occasioned    to    tliose  friends  who 

kindly  ordered  canes  of  the  FASTOLPF  RASPBERRY  late  last 

spring"  after  the  stock  had  been  exhausted. 

W.  W.  «b  S.  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  those  parties 
and  others,  that  they  now  have  a  larg2  supply  of  the  above 
warranted  true  to  name,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  the  same  on  reasonable  terms. 


USHER'S  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIAS.— In  refer- 
ance  to  ]\[r.  May's  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Co.'s  Adver- 
tisements, I  be;;  to  state  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  that 
Mr.  May  had  the  first  selection  from  the  entire  stock  of  this 
year's  seedlings,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  the  second,  and  that  the 
vai'ieties  selected  by  Mr.  May  were  decidedly  superior  to  those 
selected  by  Messrs.  Jackson.  The  stock  from  which  the 
selections  were  made  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  Mr.  May 
made  his,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  afterwards  Messi's. 
Jackson  made  theirs. — John  Usher,  Burton  Constable,  near 
Hull,  Nov.  15. 


THE  TRUE  "FASTOLFF"  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
announcing  they  continue  to  supply  the  above  in  its 
genuine  state  as  originallv  sent  out  by  them,  and  such  as  they 
have  hsd  the  honour  of  supplvint;  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJES'PY  THE  QUEEN.  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUICE  OF 
RUTLAND,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 
THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON,  THE  EARL  OF  LIVER- 
POOL, THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VIS- 
COUNT LORTON.  LORD  SONDES.&c.  *kc. ;  as  weU  as  the 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Price  of  Fine  Canes  of  the  above,  24s.  per  100  ;  13s.  per  50 ;  and 
75.  per  25. 

Oi'eat  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  15. 


A     STUART,    Seedsman  and  Nurseryman,   Kelso, 
•   N.B.,  begs  to  intimate  that  be  can  supply  SOUND  PO- 
T_ATOES  at  the  following;  prices,  delivered  at  Berwick,   in 
quantities  not  less  than  20  bushels  : — 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  table,  per  bushel  . .        . .    3s.  Gd. 

Do.    do,,  for  seed,  per  bushel 4    0 

Terms,  cash  ;  or  a  reference  fi-om  unknown  correspondents. 
This  Variety  iviU  be  found  described  in   "  Lawson's  Agricul- 
tural Manual"  as  one  of  the  best  second  early  Potatoes,  both  for 
yield  and  flavour. 

A  large  Stock  of  true  White  Globe  and  Purple-topped  Swedish 
Tui-nip  Seed  of  own  raising. 

l-year  Seedling  Larch,  per  1000  . .         . .     Is.  Gd. 

1-year  Transplanted  do.,  per  1000  . .         ..76 


M 


THE     FOLLOWING    CHOICE       PLANTS 
May  be  obtained  at  the  prices  annexed,  at 
ASTER  S'S      EXOTIC      NURSERY, 
CANTERBURY. 


Araucariaimbricata,  Ifoot,  5s; 

9  ins.,  3s  ed ;  6  ins.,  2s  6d 
Abies  iforiuda,  3s  Gd  to  5s 

,,      Webbiana,  5s 
Cedrus  Deodora.  Ifoot,  3s 
Cupressus  thmnfera,  2s  Gd 


Cupressus  tonilosa,  5s 
Juniperus  Bedfordiana,  Ss 

,,  recmxa,  3s  Gd 

Finns  excelsa,  2s  6d 

,,    patula.  l^foot,  5s  to  7s  Gd 
resinosa^  10s  Gd 


With  many  other  rare  species  of  Conifera. 


Pelargoniums,  good  named  va- 
rieties, fi'oml2  to  18s  p.  doz.; 
superfine  sorts,  30s  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,  by  name,  12s  p.  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  byname,  12s 
per  doz. 


Verbenas,  byname,  6s per  doz. 
Petunias,  by  name,  9s  per  doz. 
Pinks,    fine  sort,   by  name,  Gs 

per  doz. 
Antirrhinums,  new,  by  name, 

12s  per  doz. 


A   Large  CoUection  of  Hardy   Herbaceous   Plants,  named, 
fi-om  9s  to  12s  per  doz,— Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury,  Nov.  15. 


MESSRS.  TYSO    and    SON,    Wallingford,   Berks, 
offer  assortments  of  Florists'  Flowers,  under  name,  as 
follows  ;  ^  s.   d. 

TULIPS.  50  Extra  Fine  named  sorts 4    0    0 

RANUNCULUSES.  100  Superb  varieties 2  10    0 

ANEMONES.  50  Fine  Double  varieties     1     5    0 

CARNATIONS.  25  very  fine  sorts    2     0     0 

PICOTEES,  25        ditto      2     0    0 

PINKS.  25  ditto     10    0 

Ranunculus  Seed,  5s.  and  10s.  per  pap  er. 
Priced  Catalogues  for  1S45-6,  fonvarded  on  receipt  of  two  post- 
age labels. 


CROSS  LANES 
NURSERY, 


WM.  JACKSON  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public 
generally,  to  their  extensive  Nursery  establishment,  where 
every  article  in  the  trade  can  be  had  of  the  finest  quality  and 
at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices.  They  take  this  opportunity 
to  ofier  the  following  from  their  general  stock,  which  they  can 
recommend  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  all  goods  dehvered 
free  on  the  railway  : — 

100  Hollyhocks,  proved  vars.,  transplanted,  3  yi's.  old .  40s. 
100  Select  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  50  named  sorts,  2  each  25s. 
100  Newest  and  Best     do.      in  100       do.  1  each  40s. 

18  Distinct  and  Splendid  Psonias,  including  the  Dou- 
ble Albitloras,  and  aU  the  finest  single  varieties  .  21s. 

100  Nemophila  discoidalis 2s.  Gd. 

100  Dwai-f  Roses,  in  25  named  sorts 20s. 

100  Do.  50        do.  .    fine  varieties,  2  each  30s. 

100  Do.  100        do.    verv  fine  prize  varieties  50s. 

100  Do.  100        do.        extra  do.  75s, 

25  Standard  Ro'es,  in  25  splendid  prize  varieties 405. 

12  Splendid  and  very  best  varieties  of  Ghent  Azaleas, 
2t  feet  high,   large   bushy  plants,    on  their  own 

roots 30s.  to  3Ss. 

12  Very  best  Camellias,  in  12  distinct  sorts,  1  to  l^feet, 

strong,  healthy,  bushy  plants 30s.  to  36s. 

Hindsia  longifiora  alba,  21s.  Diplodenia  crassinoda.  5s. 
each.  Tropceolum  Lobbii,  2s.  Gd.,  new.  Veronica  speciosa, 
2  feet,  fine,  os.  Gd.  to  5s.  Chinese  Primulas,  double  white, 
3s.  Gd.  ;  double  white  fringed,  53.  Rhododendron  Smithii 
aureum,  15s.,  splendid  new  yellow;  R.  Jacksonii,  10s.  Gd.  to 
63s.  With  many  other  beautiful  new  sorts,  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  which  may  be  had. 

A  refei-ence  or  remittance  from  unknown  con'espondents  is 
respectfully  solicited. — Nov.  15. 

TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  BRITAIN. 
HIGHLAND  PINE  TREE. 
j  AMES  GRIGOR,  Nurserymax,  Norwich,  hegs  to 
^  inform  the  Planters  of  Britain,  that  he  has  commenced 
sending  out  plants  of  the  HIGHLAND  PINE  TREE,  or  Red- 
wooded  Fu'  of  Scotland,  so  celebrated  for  its  noble  appearance 
in  landscapes,  and  for  the  durabiUty,  tfcc.  of  its  lAood,  being  bet- 
ter than  any  other  for  Railway  Sleepers.  Every  plant  is  packed 
either  by  J.  G.  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

Plants  1  to    2  inches 5s.  per  1000 

„      4  to    6  inches 10s.        „ 

.,      6  to  12  inches 20s.       ,, 

,,      15  inches 30s.       ,, 

,,       IS  inches,  vei'y  strong 5s.  per  100. 

„       2  feet,  beautifully  branched M.  each. 

,,       Ditto,  in  pots Gd.  each. 

"  The  wood  of  this  tree  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own 
turpentine." — J.  C.  Loudon. 

"  I  very  particularly  admu-e  the  Highland  Pine  ;  its  growth 
and  leaf,  and  bark,  are  beautiful.  I  shall  be  truly  proud  of  my 
first  specimens,  of  which  I  beg  you  will  send  me  1000  of  your  finest 
for  ti'ial.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  trees  of  such  value," — I^eiccastle  {Duko  of).  Clumber, 
Dec.  2,  1844. 

N.B, — J.  G.  has  paid  the  closest  attention  to  tlie  formation  of 
FENCES  and  the  best  mode  of  Introducing  the  ALLOTMENT 
SYSTEM.  On  these  subjects,  or  either  of  them,  J.  G,  may  be 
consulted  on  very  easy  terms  :  for  his  mode  of  forming  Fences, 
he  has  been  awarded  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Prize  of 
20?.— Norwich,  Nov.  15, 1845. 

WM.   HENDERSON   and   G.    BROWN    have  the 

»  '  honour  to  announce  that  they  have  effected  arrange- 
ments to  occupy  a  most  eligible  Piece  of  Land,  situate  atOxtotr 
Hill, immediately  adjoining  the  rapidly  increasing  and  populous 
Township  of  Birkenhead,  where  they  purpose  establishing, — as 
they  hope  under  the  Sanction  and  Patronage  of  the  Pubhc, — A 
NURSERY  AND  SEED  BUSINESS. 

In  soliciting  orders  and  support,  H.  and  B.  talce  the  liberty 
of  stating  that  they  have  both  been  upwards  of  25  yeai'S  imme- 
diately and  unremittingly  connected  with  Horticulture,  and 
Floricultural  pursuits,  and  they  pledge  themselves  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  their  part,  if  prompt  attention  and  punctu- 
ality can  obtain  and  secm-e  the  approbation  of  those  who  may 
kindly  patronise  their  exertions, 

AVm.  Henderson  having  had  a  lengthened  and  extensive 
pi-actice  and  experience  as  Landscape  Gardener,  and  Garden 
Arcliitect,  during  nearly  nine  years  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  conducting  these  departments  for  Mr.  Skirving.  in  connec- 
tion with  his  well  known  and  very  extensive  Establishment  at 
Walton, — W.  H.  purposes,  therefore,  devoting  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  the  Profession,  and -tvill  be  glad  to  fm-nish 
plans  for  lading  out  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  also  De- 
signs and  Estimates  for  all  sorts  of  Horticidtm-al  Erections. 

W.  H.  being  also  conversant  with  Road-making,  Draining, 
and  Fencing,  flatters  himself  he  is  competent  to  be  consulted 
on  Rural  Improvements,  personal  superintendence  in  all  cases, 
on  reasonable  terms. 

N.B.  H.  and  B.  also  beg  to  intimate  to  Gentlemen  who  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  constant  Gardener,  that  they  pur- 
pose retaining  practical  and  efficient  men  on  whose  character 
they  can  depend,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  commands  for  the 
renovating  or  keeping  in  proper  order  Gardens  and  Pleasm'e 
grounds.— Oxton  Hill,  Birkenhead^  November,  1845. 


SCARLET  PELARGONIUMS. 

PHILIP  CONWAY  has  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  above  favourite  Plant  for 
the  last  ten  years.  His  Exhibition  ol  them  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Grand  Show  at  Cliiswick.  on  June  the  15th,  lS:iO.  was 
fully  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinai\v  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  and  was,  he  believes,  the  first  of  that  class 
that  ever  received  a  prize  at  these  celebrated  exhibitions. 
Since  that  day  the  Scarlet  Pelargonium  has  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Public,  in  proof  of  which  the  Hon.  Sec. 
of  London,  and  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  the  Regent's 
Park,  are  now  offering  prizes  for  their  improved  culture.  In 
consequence,  P.  C.  has  taken  great  pains  in  collecting  aU  the 
best  and  approved  Vai-ieties,  and  he  feels  assured  his  Collection, 
cannot  be  surpassed  either  for  pot-culture  or  bedding  out. 

P.  C.  ivarrants  all  his  Plants  to  be  particidarbj  liealthy  and 
well  estahlUlicd  in  their  Fots,  and  extra  large  Plants  extra  in  price 
as  under  : — 
No.*l. — Shrubland  Superb  :  the  best  of  aU  the  large    s.   d. 

Varieties 5    0 

No. '^2. — General  TomThumb  :  this  Variety  has  proved 
to  be  as  represented  last  season  ;  makes  an 
invaluable  Plant   for    a   vase    or    rustic 

stand  Is.  Gd.,  2s.  Gd.,     3    G 

No.  3. — Victoria  :    a  new.    beautiful,    and  distinct 

.  Dwarf  Variety,  for  bedding       . .         2s.  Gd.     3    6 
No.'4. — Mrs.  Mayler  :  the  best  of  all  the  large   sorts 
for  bedding,  very  distinct  colom-,  briUiant, 
immense  truss    . .         . .         .  .         . .         ..26 

No.  5. — Prize  Fighter,  improved :    a  splendid  Variety 

for  bedding Is.  Gd.,  2s.  Gd.     3    6 

No.  6. — Cyrus's  Queen  :  excellent  free  bloomer         . .     1    & 
No.  7. — Goliah  :  of  moderate  growth,  immense  and 

brilliant  truss 2    6 

No.'^S. — Prince  Albert :  free  bloomer,    excellent  for 

forcing 2     6 

No.    9. — Nimrod  :  splendid  scarlet,  one  of  the  best. .    1    6 
No.  10. — Frogmore,  improved :  dwai-f,  for  bedding  . .     1     & 

No.  11. — Thompson's  King :  splendid  sort 16 

No,"12. — Globe,    or  Compactiun  :  excellentvariety  . .     16 
No.  13. — Ingi-am's  Dwarf:  fine  for  bedding  . .     16 

No.  14. — Coopei-ii,  ditto 16 

No.  15. — Brighton  Hero  :  excellent  for  forcing  ..10 

No.  16. — Pink  Nosegay  :  makes  a  fine  bed      . .        ..16 

N0.-17.— Shrubland  . .         . .        , 16 

Twelve  of  either  of  the  above  for  ils.,  basket  included. 
Those  marked  thus  *=  P.  C.  obtained  the  prize   with  at  the 
Horticultui-al  Society's  Meeting  in  July  last. 
Old  Brompton,  Nov.  15. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND  SPLENDID 
DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 

WILLIAM  MAY,  F.H.S.,  in  offering  his  best 
thanks  to  his  numerous  friends,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  has  again  a  large  stock  of  HARDY  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  in  all  the  most  distinct  and  showy  varieties,  correctly 
named,  100  sorts  for  42s..  50  sorts  25s.  His  stock  of  the  now- 
popular  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS  for  the  season  is  also  very- 
extensive,  of  all  the  various  shades  of  colour,  100  for  42s..  5*0 
for  25s.  ;  supei'b  named  Hollyhocks  for  Exhibition,  12  tine 
soi'ts  for  20s.,  20  do.  for  SOs.,  package  included.  W.  M.  also 
possesses  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  under-named, 
of  which  priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  :— riz.,  Forest  Trees, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergx*eeu  and  Deciduous  Shrubs.  Roses,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  Calceo-; 
larias.  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Pansies,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.  <fcc. 
Hope  Nm-sery,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  15. 

WOODLANDS    NURSERY.    MARESFIELD,     NEAR     UCK- 

FIELD.  SUSSEX. 
TX-'^M.  WOOD  and  son  are  now  executinir   orders 

*  '  for  collections  of  ROSES,  and  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
friends  that  the  stock  was  never  finer  or  more  extensive  than 
it  is  this  season. 

W.  W.  &;  S.  wiU  supply  superb  varieties  at  the  follomng 
prices,  the  selection  being  left  to  themselves  :  the  plants  are 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  well  estabhshed.  Per  Doz.  Per  100. 
Superior  selected  Standards  . .  ..£140  £10  0  0 
Superb     do.        do.,  extra  fine  . .        .  -    1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  0  12    0 

Superb      do.        exti'a  fine  . .         . .     0  IS    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots  in  50  varieties  2  10    0 

Do.  climbing  9s.  to  0  12    0 

Good  Dwarfs  on  ovm  roots  without  names        ..         . .     1  10    0 

Extra  superior  standard  Roses,  on  stout  stocks  selected  for 
the  purpose,  from  4  to  6  feet,  with  verj^  large  heads,  which  are 
pecxiliarly  adapted  for  planting  in  conspicuous  situations,  at 
36s.  per  dozen. 

With  each  order  will  be  presented  a  proportionate  number  of 
plants  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage.  &,c. 

A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from  unkno\\'n 
coiTespondents. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Wood  and  Son's  collection  of 
Roses,  together  with  theu-  new  supplementary  Hst  of  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  may  be  had  gratis  on 
appUcation. 


PROCKTER'S  "BOHEMIAN  GIRL"  DAHLIA. 

JT.  NEVILLE  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to 
•  Nurserymen,  Florists,  &c.,  that  he  has  the  pleasm-e  of" 
offering  Dry  Roots  of  the  above  splendid  NEW  DAHLIA  at  5i. 
each.  Colour,  delicate  white,  broadly  and  boldly  margined 
with  deep  purple,  the  flowers  maintaining  their  beautiful  and 
brilliant  colom-s  (in  which  it  surpasses  all  others  of  its  class) 
unaltered  in  its  marldng  fi-om  the  commencement  to  the  closs 
of  the  season,  grown  under  evei-y  disadvantage,  and  only  one 
mile  from  London-bridge.  The  habit  is  surpassingly  grand  ;  as 
a  show  varietj',  fit  for  a  first-rate  stand ;  and,  as  a  garden 
flowei",  matchless.  Received  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the- 
Slough  Show,  open  to  aU  England  (see  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
p.  6S0),  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  season. 

J.  T.  N.  begs  to  remind  the  growers  generally,  that  Mr. 
Prockter  having  sent  out  two'of  the  best  DaliUas  in  cultiva- 
tion, viz.  "Nonpareil"  and  "Bermondsey  Bee,"  trusts  that  his 
name  wiU  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  quaUty  of  the  pre- 
sent superb  variety. — Peckhamj  Nov.  15. 
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ElBES  SAXGUIXEUM  FLORE  PLEXO.  or  DOUBLE  BLOOD 

RED  PLO\VEHI>'G  CURRANT. 

(FigTired  in  "  Paxton's  Mafjazine  of  Botany-,"  July  1,  1S15.) 

THOMAS   JACKSON  bein^   the   largest   holder  of 
this  new  and  most  beautiful  Shrub,  bs^s  t^  offer  plants 
weli  establibhed  in  pots  at  10^.  Gd.  each ;  for  every  three  ordered 
one  will  be  added  gratis. 
Kingston  Nursery,  Surrey,  Nov.  15. 


TULIPS.  ITYACIXTnS.  RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES, 
AURICULAS.  CAHXATION-.^.  PICOTEES.  GERANIUMS, 
AND  LILIUM  LAyciFOLIUil. 

HGKOO.M,  Clapham  Rise,  near  London,  (re- 
•  moved  from  "Walworth.)  bv  Appointment  FLORIST  to 
HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEX.  and  to  UI3  MAJESTY  the 
KING  OF  SAXONY,  begs  to  recommend  to-  the  attention  of 
the  No'nlity,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs,  his  extensive  assortment 
of  the  above  FLOWERS,  which  he  can  supply  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. He  begs  tu  state  that  this  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to 
make  a  selection  uf  the  various  kinds.  £  s.  d. 

100  TULIPS,  in  1  i't  fine  sorts,  named 7    7    0 

100      Ditto      in    aU  ditto  ditto 5     5    0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100,  from  7s.  C,d.  to  21s. 
35  HYACINTHS,  in  25  fine  sorts,  named       . .         ..150 
100  RANUNCULUSES  in  100  Superfine  sorts,  named    2  10     0 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100  . .         . .     7s.  to    1     1     0 

100  ANEMONES,  in  I'K)  Superfine  sorts,  named       ..220 

A  New  Collection  of  50  Superfine  sorts       . .         ..150 

Superfine  Mixtures,  per  100        0  10    6 

25  AURICULAS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts,  named        ..330 
25  pair  of  CARNATIONS,  in  25  ditto        ditto  ..     2  10    0 

25  pair  of  PICOTEES,  in25     ditto  ditto  ..     2  10     0 

25  GERANIUMS,  in  25  Superfine  sorts    ditto  . .     3  10    0 

Good  kinds,  per  doz,  . .         . .        from  12s.  to    0  18    0 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM,  good  bulbs,  each    0    2    6 

PUNCTATUM       ..       ,,         0    7    6 

„         SPECIOSUM,  (true)         ..  from  21*.  to     3    3    0 

H.  Groom  begs  to  say  his  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  *tc.  is  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application. 
Foreign  Orders  executed. 


VICTORIA''NURSERY.  CORK.— SEED  POTATOES. 

J  AND  H.  HAYCROFT  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
•  numerous  fi-iends,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  failure 
in  the  Potato  crop,  they  hope  to  be  enabled  to  supply  plenty  of 
the  best  sorts  for  next  spring's  planting  on  moderate  terms.  A 
Priced  Li^t  shall  be  sent  in  February  to  all  who  intend  favour- 
ing them  with  their  orders. 

N.B.  Steam  Vessels  weekly  to  London.  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
PijTnouth.  and  Glasgow  ;  aad  Sailing  Vessels  weekly  to  nearly 
every  port  in  South  Wales. 

FOREST  TREES,  and  everj-  description  of  Nursery  Stock, 
at  moderate  prices. — Cork,  Nov,  15. 


STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,  FULHAM  ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 
TyESTMACOTT  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Flortsts  &c., 
»  '  respectfully  inform  their  frienfls  and  the  Public  that  they 
have,  in  addition  to  the  above  establishment,  taken  the  pre- 
mises lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  and  C,  Lockhart,  156. 
Cheapside,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  CATALOGUE  OF 
BULBS  (which  will  be  forwarded  on  receiving  a  pre-paid  ap- 
plicationj,  as  being  true  to  character,  having  been  purchased 
either  from  the  splendid  collection  of  the  above  gentiemec,  or 
imported  from  the  first  foreign  houses. — Nov.  15. 


PLANTING  SEASO.N. 

ROGERS  and  son.  Nurserymen  akd  Contracting 
Plantebs,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  Nursery  Stock,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  are  healthy,  strong, 
and  well 'rooted,  gx-owing  on  Heath  land,  in  exposed  bleak 
aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste-land 
planting  ;  from  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine  gi'owth 
of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the  low  jjrices 
quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if  ordered  in 
quantities  of  100.000,  delivered  in  London  by  Railway,  or  coast- 
wise by  Steam  Vessels  : — 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES.  «ke. 

Ash  lyear    Is.  Gd.  2  yrs.    ds.Gd.  8  yrs.  5s.  Od.'] 

Beech   „         2     6  „         4    6  jo 

Birch    

Spanish  Chestnut 
Fir,  Scotch     . . 

,,     Pinaster 

,,      Stone  Pine      .,        4    0    per  100. 

„     Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritiraaj,  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 

sea,  one  year  73  6c?.,  two  years  10s.  per  1000  (and  in  small 

pots,  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickening 

plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100). 
Oak,    English. — The  true   "Durmast"    of  the  New  Forest 

((^uercus  sessiliflora),  the  most  valuable  species,  producing 

timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  one  vear  7s.  Gd.,  two  year 

10s.  per  1000. 
Sweet  Bay,  two  years  12s.  Gd.  per  100. 
Arbutus  one  year  (from  pots)  40s.  per  1000. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  *te. 

Alder    1  year  15s.  Od.   2  yrs.  25s.  Qd.   3  yrs.  35s.  Od.  1 

Ash    „         7     6  „      12    6  ""     ' 

Beech 
Birch 
Chestnut,  Spanish  , 
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Elm,  Wjch  or  Scotch 

Fir,  Scotch „ 

,,  Larch  ....  „ 
„  Spruce....  „ 
,,  Pinaster  .  „ 
,,     Sea  Pine  . .      „ 

Hazel    „ 

Popi'ar,  Black  .  ,, 
Oak,  Eiijj.  (Durmast) 
Sycamore 
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IMPORTANT    TO    PLANTERS,    CONTRACTORS     ^ND 

OTHERS. 
A  RTHUR  MACKIE  bees  to  call  the  attention  of 
■^^  Planters  and  Contractors  to  the  List  of  FOREST  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  subjoined,  and  to  inform  them  that 
the  Norfolk  Railway,  now  open,  attbrds  great  facilities  for  the 
speedy  aud  cheap  transit  of  Nursery  Goods. 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES. 

Per  1000.  Per  1000. 


Ash,  3  years 43. 1 

Beech,  2  years ' 

Blackthorn,  2  years  .... 
Sycamore,  2  years     .... 

Silver  Fir,  2  years 

Oak,  3  years     4s. 

—    Turkey,  2  years    . .  10s. 
Chestnut,  Horse,  2  years    43. 


7s.  1 

5s.  (    In  small 
quantities. 


3s.  1 

3s. 

Gs. 


_  If  100.000  are 
taken. 


J 


TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 


Ash,  bedded 7^  Gd 

—  2  to  4  ft 20s.  Od. 

—  4  to  5  ft 25s.  Od. 

Beech,  1  year  trans-  , 

planted    14s.  Od. 

—  2  year  ditto 175.  6d. 

Larch  Fir,  1t,t.  trans- 
planted   . '. 10s.  Od.  ) 

—  2  years  ditto 12s.  Od.  ' 

'  —    3  to  4  ft.  very  fine  25s.  Od. 
Silver  Fir,  9  to  12  in.    25s.  Od. 
Hazel,  1   year  trans- 
planted    20s.  Od. 

Chestnut,  Spanish,  1 
to  2  feet  30s.  Od.-' 


5s. 
16s. 

20s. 

12s. 
16s. 


In  small 
quantities. 


lis. 

18s. 
20s. 

18s. 

25s.  ^ 


If  100.000  are 
taken. 


THE  VERY  NEWEST  AND  BEST  GERANIUMS 
AT  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES  (Purchaser's  selection). 
COjss  I.—On^  Dozen  "A.,  Two  Dozen  bl.  {Cash). 

Hoylfe's  Titus.  Sarah  Jane,  Pompey,  Unique,  Claude,  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  Champion,  Amelia.  Majestica,  General  Pollock, 
Rosalia,  Flora,  and  Revenge.  Lyne's  Imogene,  White  Perfec- 
tion, and  King  of  Saxony.  Foster's  Sultana,  Cid,  Robustum, 
Nabob.  Dr.  Lindley,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Constellation. 
Gaines's  Alice  Hawthorn,  Trafalgar,  Ackbar,  and  Duchess  of 
Leinster,  Stewart's  Pnnce  de  Joinville  and  Stewartii.  Silver- 
lock's  Emperor  Nicholas  and  Chance.  Robson's  Lady  Rams- 
den  and  Meeanee.  Holmes'  Beauty  of  Sudbury.  Hoyle's 
Louis  PhiUippe,  Oddity,  and  Constellation.  Roger's  Lady 
Temon  and  Lord  Vernon.  Gaines's  King  of  the  French. 
Dobre's  Vesuvius.  Miller's  Elegans,  Coquette,  ConstelUtion, 
Pet,  Phoinix,  Brunhilda,  Victoriane. 

Class  n.—Om  Dozen  21..   Two  Dozen  31.  (Cash). 

Gaines's  Sir  W.  Massey  Stanley,  ilogul,  Conspicua,  King  of 
the  French,  Ackbar,  Iving  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxonv, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Miller's  Mogul.  Catleugh's  Mul- 
berry. Eclipse,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Foster's  Hvbla, 
Coronation,  Superb,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Nabob,  Oddity,' and 
Conflagration.  Cock's  Maid  of  Honour.  Lyne's  Princeps, 
RedwoHh,  Coronet.  King  of  Saxonv,  and  Ladv  Tamworth. 
Sorrell's  Pride  of  Essex.  Cock's  Hector.  Beck's  Cleopatra, 
Meteor,  and  British  Queen.  Pamplin's  Fire  King.  Gaines's 
Elegans  Nova  and  Sir  R.  Sale.  Hovle's  Rosalia  and  General 
Pollock.  Miller's  Claud  Darnaud,  Hercules,  Shackbolt, 
Shakspeare. 

Class  ni.—One  Dozen  \l..  Twenty  \l.  10s. 

Beck's  Martha,  Leonora,  and  Lucv.  Gaines's  Ladv  Sale  and 
Queen  Phillippa.  Garth's  Con.stellation  and  Black  Dwarf. 
Miller's  Tom  Jones  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Catleugh's  Rosetta 
Superb.  Foster's  Pulchellum,  Gipsv,  and  Favourite.  Beck's 
Geraldine,  Black  Prince.  Hebe.  Evening  Star,  and  Stella. 
Chandler's  Celestial.  Pamplin's  Beauty  of  Walthamstow, 
Count  d'  Orsay,  Enchantress,  Camilla,  and  Oberon.  Appleby's 
Mercury.  Stewart's  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and 
Beauty  of  .Salt  Hill.  Thuri:eirs  Pluto.  Veitch's  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon.  L>-ne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  Circassian,  &c.  <tc. 

Twenty  real  good  distinct  sorts  for  \l. ;  Twenty  all  New  and 
Tery  .superior  Show  Flowers  for  2(.  Purchasers  sending  the 
names  of  the  sorts  they  already  possess,  W.  Millee  will  send 
suitable  distinct  varieties. 

%*  No  charge  for  package,  and  plants  put  to  compensate 
for  carnage.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  cash  or  re- 
ference^—W^lija^m_Mil 

HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CINTH.POT     AND    SUPPORT-from    Is.  Gd.  each. 

**Mr.  Hc.vt's  new  Hyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
Chma.  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  aud  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark  ;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Garfleners'  Chronicle. 

"  They  areinfinitelymoresightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  (tc. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Floriats  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


FOR  SALE.~A  fifl-e  Lot  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
trained  PEACH  and  NECTARINE  TREES  of  the  choicest 
aorts  ;  also  may  fine  trained  MORELLA  CHERRY  TREES,  all 
coming  into  bearing  next  season.  A  very  good  Collection  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  all  of  the  named  and  newest  sorts. — 
Apply  to  G.  MooEE,  at-Mr,  Ralph's, opposite  Messrs.  I/eje*B  Nur- 
sery, Hammersmith. 


Willow  (Come-well)  a  new  and  valuable  American  species  for 
Coppice  or  Hop  Poles,  of  rapid  growth,  one  year  40s.,  two 
year  GOs.,  three  years  80s.  per  1000. 

Laurel 1  year  20s.,  2  years  40g.,  3  years  80s.  per  1000 

Evergreen  Privet,      *, ,       20s.,        , ,       40s. ,        , ,       80s.       , . 
The  above  Transplanted  are  from  -^  a  foot  to  3  feet  high. 

Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  3  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  for 

immediate  effect,  are  from  25s.  to  75s.  per  100. 

Rhododendeoxs. — Excellent  for  cover,  and  not  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches  30s.,  3  to  4  inches 
60s.,  5  to  6  inches  80s.  per  1000. 
„  1  foot  25s.  per  100,  17  to  2  feet  30s.  to  40s.  per  100. 

„  Ponticum  roseum,  1  to  \h  feet  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

„  Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot  SOs.  per  100. 

,,  Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 

,,  Arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet  ds.  each. 

These  Rhododendrons  are  all  strong,  -well-rooted,  handsome 
plants. 
Kalmia  latifolta,  ^  foot  50s.,  1  foot  75s.  per  100. 
Rose  stocks,  from  cuttings  of  the  "Bourbon,"  fit  for  imme- 
diate grafting  and  potting  into  small  pots,  8s.  per  100. 
Cajjj-llia  stocks,  from  small  pots,  50s.  per  100. 
Clematis  azdrea,  75s.  per  100. 
Peepetdal  Teee  Violet,  strong  plants.  50s.  per  100. 

Hardv  Ornamental  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AMERICAN,  HER- 
BACEOUS, and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive  coUec- 
tion.  Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES,  including  all 
the  new  aorts  to  the  present  time.  Printed  Catalogues  and 
prices  of  which  maybe  had  on  application  at  their  N^urseries, 
Red  Lodge,  North  Stoneham  ;  or  Floricultm-al  Gardens, 
Southampton. 

Wa-<:te  Lands  Planted  by  Contract,  engaging  to  replace  fail- 
ures, from  3i,  to  20f.  per  acre.  Flower-gardens  and  Pleasure- 
grounds  designed  and  executed.  Gardeners  and  Planters  of 
ability  and  experience  recommended. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 
Oak,  Turkey,  5  to  6  ft.,  3  times  transplanted    35s.  Od.      15E. 

—  ~        6to8ft 45s.  Od.      20!. 

—  —        8  to  10  ft 60s.  Od.       251. 

Chestnut,  Horse,  6  to  8  ft 18s.  Od.         Si. 

—  —      StolOft 25s.0d.      lOL 

Tree,  Box,  1  to  2  ft lOs.  Od.        4L 

Laurels,  1  to  2  ft 14s.  Od.         bl. 

—       2to3ft 17s.Gd.        SI. 

Stunted  Thorns    5^.  ZU. 

Gleditschia  triacantbos,  3  to  4  ft 20s.  Od.        71. 

Tilia  albapendula 51. 

Red  Cedars,  1  to  li  ft 25s.  Od.        SI. 

—       —     lito2ft 40s.  Od.      IGl. 

A  large  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  general. 
Not  less  than  50,000  will  be  charged  at  the  100,000  price. 

When  large  quantities  are  taken,  they  will  be  sent  free  to 
London  by  the  Norfolk  Railway. 

A  Collection  of  150  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  an 
Arboretum,  containing  one  species  of  each  genus,  for  71. 10s.. 
free  to  London.  A  general  collection  of  Trees  aud  Shrubs, 
including  species  and  varieties  of  G50  specimens,  35L,  free  to 
London, — Norwich  Nursery,  Nov.  15. 


CPLENDID  COLLECTION  OF  CAMELLIA 
^  JAPONICA,  nearly  100  Varieties,  well  set  for  bloom,  to 
be  Sold  by  Auction  on  Wednesday  next,  by  Mr.  Glennt,  at  the 

Mart.     On  view  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  the  morning  of  Sale. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the  principal  Seed-shops;  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  at  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  Office,  2,  Ta^-istock-street, 
Coveut  Garden. 


GTRLING'S  DANE  CROFT  EARLY  PEA. 

S  GIRLING  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  this  de- 
•  sirable  vai-iety  as  the  earliest  and  best  PEA,  for  early 
culture,  in  cultivation  ;  sown  in  February  it  will  produce  Peas 
fit  for  table  the  middle  of  May  ;  its  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
Frame  or  Warwick,  but  in  size  larger,  and  distinct  from  eveiy 
other  Pea  in  its  foliage.  An  abundant  bearer,  with  fine  full 
pod  ;  on  good  ground  averaging  not  less  than  seven  Peas  in  a 
pod  ;  flavour  fine  ;  sown  on  the  22d  April  this  year,  Peas  were 
tit  for  table  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  and, 
planted  by  the  side  of  Prince  Albert,  considered  the  quickest 
coming  Pea,  it  beat  it  by  a  week  at  least.  It  has  been  seen 
growng  by  Mr.  Osbom,  of  Fulham ;  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Clap- 
bam,  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Norwich,  and  many  gentlemen  and  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbotu'hood,  who  can  testify  to  its  superiority 
as  a  new  and  choice  variety  ;  height,  about  4  feet  on  good 
ground.  S.  G.  recommends  thin  planting,  and  not  to  plant 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  February' ;  it  will  then  come  in  as 
early  as  any  other  Pea,  avoiding  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a 
crop  from  November  planted  Peas,  which  are  generally  injured 
by  frost,  so  as  U)  ^lield  little  increase.  To  Market  Gardeners 
this  Pea  is  invaluable,  or  to  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  early 
productions.  It  ^ill  be  sent  out  in  quart  bags  at  5s.  each,  with 
the  name  and  address.  Messrs.  Hukst  and  Co.,  Leadenhall- 
street.  and  Messrs.  Noble  and  Co.,  Fleet-street,  are  appointed 
London  Agents.  Any  other  Seedsman,  sending  for  a  quantity, 
will  have  a  reduction  if  a  peck  be  taken  ;  and  as  the  Stock  is 
not  large,  early  orders  will  have  the  preference,  and  an  order, 
accompanied  by  a  Post-office  order,  will  meet  vi-ith  punctual 
attention.  Ready  to  be  sent  out  the  20th  November.  Address, 
S.  Girling,  Dane  Croft  Nursery,  Stott-markct,  Suffolk. 

S.  Gibling's  Rose,  Fan-sy,  and  Dry  Dahlia  Root  Catalogues 
can  now  be  had  on  pre-paid  application. 


TT  GROOM,  Clapham-risEj  ujear  London  (Removed 
-*--■-  •  from  Walworth),  by  Appointment  Florist  to  Heu  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  and  to  His  ^Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Amateurs 
to  the  present  season  as  the  best  fur  selecting  and  planting 
TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  and  the  VARIETIES  OF  LILIUM, 
and  to  recommend  that  no  time  be  lost,  otherwise  there  will  be 
a  risk  of  their  flowering  well.  He  begs  to  say,  his  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  may  be  had  on  application. 

CCOTCH  CART.— Wanted,  to  be  delivered  in  Lon- 
^  don,  quite  complete,  with  rails,  &e.,  and  best  materials. 
Price,  under  cover,  to  E,,  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office. 


SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
fbv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,'* 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  appHcation. 


B^ 


TONOBLBMEN.  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,  &  OTHERS. 
RITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Sky-lights,  Ac,  may  he  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S  315,  Oxford-street.  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  requii-ed. 

I7OREIGN    SHEET    GLASS,   of  good  quah'ty,  for 
-*-     Horticultural    and   general    purposes.      To    he   had_at 
F.    Elpiiick's,    2S, 
Ready  Money  only 


purposes. 
Castle-street    East,    Oxford-street. 


at 
For 


RYE  STRAW.— Wanted  about  30  LOADS,  to  be 
delivered  in  March,  1846,  two  miles  west  of  Piccadilly  ;  or 
by  water  carriage  from  the  Thames  in  the  Ken^^ington  Canal, 
to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. — Address  to  Mr.  Rubeegall,  Earle's 
Court  Lodge,  Old  Brompton,  with  the  lowest  jtrice. 


STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southvi'ark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  soUcit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  rcquu*ed  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  A  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  arc 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  tliey 
may  he  seen  at  most  of  tiie  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balcouies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wii*e  Work,  «te.  &C. 

SMITH    AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED    NINE     TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE 
JIANUFACTl'RERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     K;ING^S 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 
FoDNTAiNS,  Vases,  Figuees,  etc.  ifcc,  in  gkeat  YAniExr. 


46.— 1845. J 
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SFllUIT-TItEJSS,  FOllEST-TRKIW,  i:  rEUUllHIOX  SHRUBS, 
&i;.,  NURSERIES,  ClIliSlli:.XT,   UKllTS, 

A  PAUL  AND  SON  have  a  \in%e  Stock  of  the  above 
•  ill  fimious  couaitioii,  to  which  tlis.vrospeotfully  invito  tlio 
atti'Mti.iii  of  Gcntlemc-ii  planting.  Amon;;  others  tlicj-  woiilj 
mention  in  particuliu'  ; — 


Elm,    (jraftod,   i  ft.    to   5   ft. 

pur  100,  i)03. 
Do.,  Wych,  i  ft.,  por  100,  5s. 
Larch,  i  ft.,  por  1000,  40s. 
do.,  3  ft.,  por  1000,  30s. 
do.,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  per  1000,  20s. 
Quick,  per  1000,  from  43.  to  15s. 
Evory  other  kind  equally  cheap. 
A  largo  Collection  of  ROSES,  fllUlT-TREES,  and  HEU- 
BA.CBOUS  PL/VNTS,  Catalogues  of  which  may  bo  had  on 
application,  inclosins  stamps  for  postage. 


Laurels,  18 ins.,  per  100,  8s. 

do.,  3  ft.,  per  100,  30s. 

do..  Oft.,  ijor  100,  I3(. 
Oak,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  per  1000,  (!0s. 

do.,  2  ft.  to  3ft.,  por  1000,  20a. 
Elms,  0  ft.  to  8  ft.,  per  100,  40s. 


mjt  Q^tivtutim^*  €fftoniclt* 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THB  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 

TuuaDAV,      Nov.  18-Linne!in «  r.u. 

„,  riloyal  Botnnic.       ,        .        ,        .        4  p.m. 
SATUSDAS,      —    »<j^BciiHnical  (Anniversary)      .        .        8  f.u. 


We  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  Harry  Verney 
and  other  friends  who  have  furnished  us  with  replies 
to  the  questions  proposed  at  p.  741.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  returns  shall  liave  been 
received,  "we  shall  proceed  to  abstract  them  and 
publish  the  result.  May  we  venture  to  say  to  those 
who  propose  to  give  us,  the  information  sought  for, 
that  early  communications  will  be  much  esteemed. 

We  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  a 
large  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  &c.,  touching 
upon  various  points  in  the  present  important  in- 
i]uiry,  which  letters  shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  an  early  opportunity. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Walker  Arnott  to  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, vice  Dr.  Balfour  transferred  to  Edinburgh. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  excellent  selection 
by  Sir  James  Graham. 


We  publish  to-day  the  two  last  Reports  that  the 
Irish  Commissioners  propose  to  make  for  the  present. 
They  touchupon  theCAUSES  of  the  Potatomurrain 
.and  tlie  question  of  Seed  for  a  future  year.  The 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  being  over  until  they 
shall  have  prepared  their  final  report,  in  which 
the  subject  will  be  treated  as  a  purely  scientific 
•question,  we  may  now  olFer  a  fevv  observations  of 
our  own. 

In  Ireland,  wh?re  the  destruction  of  the  Potato 
assumes  an  importance  which  cannot  be  given  to  it 
in  England,  a  very  large  quantity  of  information 
hasbeen  collected  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
.-and  by  Government,  all  which  has  been  placed  at 
the   disposal   of  the    Commissioners.      The    Irish 
newspapers  have  also  been  filled  with  letters  sug- 
gesting all  manner  of  plans  for  stopping  the  disease, 
or  converting  the  decaying  Potatoes  to  useful  pur- 
poses, among  which,  along  with  a   good   deal  of 
trash,  have  been   some  of  real  value  from  highly 
intelligent  persons.     We  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
gratulate our  readers  on  the  very  general  concur- 
rence of  the  Commissioners  in  the  opinions  we  have 
from  the  beginning  advocated  ;  the  additional  ex- 
perience obtained  by  a  most  careful  e.'samination  of 
the  case  as  it  has   occurred  in  Ireland   has  only 
strengthened  those  opinions  in  all  the  main  circum- 
stances, and  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  having  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence   in   the  remedial   measures  which  had 
been   recommended    by   the    Commissioners,   that 
.part  of  the  question  may  be  considered  disposed 
of  for  the  present. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  the  views 
of  the  Commissioners  should  meet  with  universal 
approbation.  Well-intentioned  persons  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  little  people  eager  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous,  partisans  who  see 
nothing  except  through  distorting  political  specta- 
cles, naturally  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  Commissioners.  Some  of  these  ' 
critics  charged  them  with  not  knowing  that  Pota- 
toes should  be  guarded  from  frost,  others  with 
having  recommended  measures  as  permanent  which 
were  expressly  stated  to  be  temporary ;  some 
thought  their  directions  too  complex,  others  too 
simple  ;  one  learned  gentleman  was  astonished  that 
in  giving  cotters  directions  for  starch-making  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  loss  of  citric  acid  and  salts  ; 
and,  finally,  Mr.  O'Connell  called  them  Saxons. 
But  thp  great  body  of  intelligent  Irish  gentlemen 
svyepi  Jaway  these  cobwebs;  they  saw  clearly  that 
the  official  reports  were  founded  upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
facts  which  is  to  be  acquired  at  present;  that  they 
were  as  practicable  as  anything  can  be  in  Ireland, 
and  leaving  newspapcrcritics  to  settle  their  disputes 
among  themselves  they  at  once  adopted  the  views 


of  the  Commissioners  and  directed  measures  to  be 
taken  for  carrying  them  out  all  over  the  country. 
The  new  reports,  which  have  been  made  public 
since  our  last,  are  the  following  ; — 

"Board  lioom^  UoijalDiiUin  Sock-liJ,  Nov,  7,  ISl.'j. 
"My  Lord,— Having  laid  before  your  Excellency  our 
views  as  to  the  best  means  of  storing  the  Potato,  and 
converting  to  useful  purposes  such  as  are  too  much  dis- 
eased to  otl'eraprob.-iljility  of  being  preserved,  we  now  have 
the  lionour  to  bring  under  your  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  seed  for  a  I'otiire  year.  If,  in  our  former  reports, 
we  have  found  it  dilKcult  to  determine  wliat  course, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  might 
be  most  advisable  to  pursue,  we  are  still  more  embar- 
rassed, on  the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the 
ecufiicting  testimony  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  and 
the  absence  of  all  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  tlie 
Potato  disease.  Tlie  want  of  e.\perience,  derived  from 
previous  visitations  of  the  same  nature,  .also  renders  it 
impossible  to  affirm  in  what  manner  the  Potato  may  be 
affected  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  mouths. 

"  We  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  all  that 
is  positively  known  upon  those  subjects  ;  by  the  ex- 
.amination  of  a  great  v.ariety  of  published  documents,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  by  personal  observation,  and  by 
inquiries  addressed  to  persons  of  practical  experience  or 
scientific  reputation. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  and  one  entertained  by 
men  whose  extensive  Icnowledge  entitles  it  to  respect, 
that  parasitical  fungi,  similar  iu  their  nature  to  those 
which  produce  mildew  and  dry  rot,  are  the  real  cause 
of  the  malady.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  these  plants  be- 
longing to  the  genus  '  Botrytis,'  and  similar  to  that 
which  some  years  since  produced  great  mischief  among 
the  silk-worms  of  Prance  and  Italy,  has  attacked  the 
Potato  crop.  It  is  described  as  entering  the  Potato 
plaut  by  the  breathing  pores  of  its  leaves,  and  then 
passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the  stem  into  the 
tubers,  in  which  its  mycelium  or  spawn  fixes  itself,  tra- 
versing the  cellular  mass,  separating  the  cells  them- 
selves, causing  alteration  in  their  chemical  condition, 
and  tlius  producing  decay.  In  other  cases  where  the 
spawn  is  not  apparently  distinguishable  in  the  diseased 
portions  of  Potatoes,  even  by  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers, it  is  suggested  that  the  juices  of  the  plant  may 
be  vitiated  by  the  parasite  which  destroyed  the  leaves, 
and  that  particles  of  it,  too  obscure  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye,  may  be  circulating  with  the  juices  and  pro- 
ducing disease  by  irritation.  The  presence  of  the  para- 
site is  not  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  uuless  it 
makes  its  appearance  on  tiie  outside  of  the  Potato  in  the 
form  of  mouldy  tufts  ;  but  its  spawn  may  be  detected 
in  the  diseased  portions  by  the  microscope,  whether  any 
external  indications  of  its  presence  can  be  perceived  or 
not  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  produced  exclusively 
from  within.  It  is,  however,  withiu  our  knowledge,  that 
when  apparently  sound  Potatoes  are  pitted  in  places 
where  the  mouldiness  of  a  diseased  Potato  is  able  to  ap- 
pear, that  mouldiness  rapidly  establishes  itself  on  the 
sound  Potatoes  at  every  point  where  their  surface  has 
been  wounded  or  bruised  ;  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  disease  is  immediately  extended  through 
tlie  entire  mass. 

"  That  the  spawn  of  fungi  is  present  in  large  quan- 
tity in  diseased  Potatoes  is  undoubted  ;  the  evidence  of 
the  best  microscopical  observers  would  be  with  us  con- 
clusive on  that  point,  even  if  we  had  not  verified  the 
fact  by  personal  examination.  We  also  regard  it  as 
well  ascertained,  that  these  parasites  spread  rapidly 
in  warm  and  damp  situations,  producing  infinite  mis- 
chief under  such  circumstances,  and  that  their  advance 
is  only  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  dryness.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  us,  that  their  being  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease  has  been  well  established.  If  it  were  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  fields  of  Potatoes  placed 
very  near  each  other  should  be  differently  affected  ;  or 
why  certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much  more 
injured  than  others — the  Irish  Apple  Potato  for  ex- 
ample, which  appears  to  have  suffered  more  extensively 
tlian  any  other.  We  are  also  unable  to  reconcile  with 
the  theory  of  the  Potato  disease  being  caused  by  para- 
sitical fungi,  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  its  present 
form  it  is  certainly  of  modern  origin.  That  it  may  have 
always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we  have  no 
proof ;  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lias 
only  manifested  itself  to  any  considerable  degree  within 
the  last  few  years.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Botrytis 
which  observers  find  to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that 
attacks  the  Potato,  to  be  a  recent  creation.  We  must 
assume  it  to  have  been  co-existent  with  the  Potato 
itself;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  some  recent 
causes  have  come  into  operation  favourable  to  its  in- 
crease to  the  present  alarming  degree. 

"  Without  pretending  to  decide  what  that  cause  really 
was,  we  may  state,  that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  whicli  has  character- 
ised the  present  year  over  the  north  of  Europe  ;  con- 
ditions liighly  nusuited  to  the  constitution  of  a  plant 
which,  like  the  Potato,  is  a  native  of  a  warm,  dry,  sunny 
country,  and  insufficient  for  the  I'ipening  of  the  tubers. 
Without  adverting  to  solitary  cases,  which  require  to 
be  examined  witli  more  care  than  we  have  the  means  of 
giving  to  them,  we  may  state,  that  amidst  the  mass  of 
coufiictiug  evidence  which  we  have  obtained,  the  follow- 
ing facts  appear  to  be  established  :  — 

"  1st. — That  Potatoes  planted  early  iu  the  season  are 
more  healthy  than  those  planted  later. 

"  2nd That  the  crop  has  suffered  less  in  dry,  ele- 
vated, sandy  districts,  where  the  influence  of  the  season 


was  mitigated  by  the  slowness  of   growth,  ^or  compen- 
sated for  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil. 

'■  3rd. — Th.at  the  late  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  more 
diseased  than  early  ones. 

"  4th. — That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  to  be  unknown  in  the  countries  to  the  southwai'd. 

"  If  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  at  which  we  liave 
thus  arrived,  there  will  not  be  cause  for  serious  alarm 
as  to  the  crop  of  another  year,  unless  an  equally  un- 
favourable season  should  be  experienced,  or  the  supply 
of  healthy  seed  should  be  insufficient,  or  that  the  para- 
site should  be  found  to  have  so  entirely  taken  possession 
of  this  year's  plants  as  to  overcome  the  natural  power 
of  living  bodies  to  repel  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  to 
healthy  vegetation. 

"To  Providence  we  must  turn  in  the  hope  that  a. 
second  season  like  this  may  not  be. visited  upon  us 
Should  the  Almighty,  iu  his  infinite  mercy,  avert  such 
a  misfortune,  we  entertain  confident  hopes  that  the  two 
other  sources  of  danger  may  be  guarded  against  by 
human  foresight  and  diligence. 

"  In  providing  seed  for  a  future  year,  we  may  look 
with  confidence  to  such  Potatoes  of  home-growth  as 
shall  have  resisted  all  tendency  to  decay  during  winter ; 
and  we  trust  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  will 
be  found  remaining,  where  the  precautions  for  storing, 
which  we  have  recommended,  shall  have  been  observed. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  in  the  use  of  them,  if 
they  are  jplanted  early,  especially  if,  before  being 
planted,  they  are  exposed  to  light  till  they  become 
green.  Another  source  of  supply  may,  doubtless,  be 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  wdiere,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  disease  has  not  shown  itself; 
and  we  would  strongly  advise  the  public  to  lose  no  time 
in  securing  what  may  be  procurable  from  that  quarter. 
"  It  is  stated  by  M.  Se'ringe,  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  in  a 
report  just  published  by  him  on  the  Potato  disease, 
that  it  is  unknown  at  Genoa,  and  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries ;  our  own  advices  describe  the  crops  about  Mar- 
seilles as  being  perfectly  healthy,  and  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that  mercantile  enterprise  will  make  up  by 
importations  a  largo  part  of  the  deficiency  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

"  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment 
that  Potatoes,  although  diseased,  will  grow  and  produce 
apparently  healthy  plants.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Berl;eley, 
a  gentleman  eminent  above  all  other  naturalists  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  tof 
fungi,  and  whom  we  have  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
states,  that  although  there  would  certainly  be  some 
risk  of  raising  a  diseased  progeny  from  a  diseased 
stock,  yet  the  growth  of  fungi  so  evidently  depends  on 
atmospheric  conditions,  that  it  does  not  follow  th.Tt  be- 
cause germs  are  pi'esent  they  should  be  developed. 

"  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  the  use  of  dis- 
eased tubers  for  seed,  except  by  way  of  experiment,  or 
in  eases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  it  will  always  be  pru- 
dent to  dust  tliem  with  powdered  lime  before  they  are 
used.  It  would  indeed  be  proper  to  do  so  even  when 
sets,  however  sound  iu  appearance,  are  employed  ;  for 
this  process  will  destroy  the  minute  seeds  of  parasitical 
fungi  which  may  be  sticking  to  the  sets,  and  assist  in 
repelling  those  which  are  lying  in  the  ground — of 
course  those  Potatoes  being  selected  wliich,  on  careful 
inspection,  show  no  sign  of  disease,  and  hence  afford 
the  fairest  prcspect  of  a  sound  and  healthy  growth. 

"  Where  home-grown  sets  are  to  be  employed  for 
.another  crop,  we  would  suggest  with  very  great  con- 
fidence the  adoption  of  the  system  of  autumn  planting  ; 
a  method  of  cultivatiou  wdiich  has  been  proved  advan- 
tageous in  regard  to  the  crop,  which  is  .attended  with  no 
unusual  expense,  and  which  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case.     It  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  in  Northumber- 
land his  Potato  crop  has  been  considerably  increased 
in  quantity  by  this  practice,  and  that  he  has  no  disease 
in  it  this  year.     In  1844,  his  autumn  planted  crop  pro- 
duced 100  and  111   lo.ads,  when  the  same  quantity  of 
spring-planted  land  yielded  but  SO  loads  under  the  same 
circumstances.     And  in  the  present  season,  this  gentle- 
man states,  th.at  his  autumn-planted  is  one-third  better 
than  his  spring-planted  crop.     There  can,  therefore,  he 
no  doubt  that  the  autumn-planting  may  be  safely  prac- 
tised.    On  this  occasion  it  has  these  peculiar    advan- 
tages, that  it  offers  an  additional   chance   of  security 
.against  renewed  attacks  from  parasitical  fungi.     On  this 
point,    the     evidence    of    Mr.    Berkeley   is    positive. 
'  Autumn-planting,'  he  states,  '  seems  to  me  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  healthy  sets.     What  are 
now  planted  will  produce  their  tubers  before  the  atmo- 
spheric conditious  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  para- 
site in  the  leaves  can  be  realised,  and  without  such 
growth,  the  particles,  if  present,  will  be  too  few  to  cause 
much  evil.     I  think,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
commissioners  cannot  do  a  greater  service  than  by  en- 
couraging and  enforcing  as  much  as  possible  autumn- 
planting.'     Concurring,  as  we  entirely  do,  in  this  re- 
commendation, we  trust  that  the  planters  of  Potatoes 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt  it  will  do  so  at  once. 
"All   that   we:  conceive   it  necessary  to  state,  with 
reference  to  this  pr.actice,  is,  that  it  should  be  performed 
at  any  time  before  the  end  of  January  ;  that  the  sets 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
that  they  should  also  be  well    dusted  with  lime  ;  and 
that  they  should  be  planted  in  drills  6  inches  deep,  with 
farmyard  manure  below  the  sets.     We  also  reconnueud 
that  where  the  Potatoes  are  not  large,  they  should  be 
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planted  whole,  and  even  large  Potatoes  should  be  cut 
into  not  more  than  two  pieces. 

"  We  have  ascertained  that  autumn  planting  has 
already  been  practised  througliout  Fingal  for  the  early 
■  supply  of  the  Dublin  market ;  and  that  although  the 
practice  has  been  nearly  discontinued,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened for  any  reason  that  affects  the  present  question. 
Neither  can  we  learn  that  the  early  period  at  which  the 
leaves  appear  above  the  ground  in  spring,  is  attended 
with  any  greater  risk  than  what  attends  precarious 
crops  like  the  Potato  in  any  season.  The  effect  to  be 
anticipated  from  autumn  planting  consists  not  merely 
in  a  probable  increase  of  quantity  in  ne.\t  year's  supply, 
but  in  the  saving  of  Potatoes  which  may  perish  before 
spring,  if  the  slow  growth  which  goes  on  during  winter 
is  arrested,  and  in  the  early  ripening  of  next  year's  crop, 
in  the  event  of  a  second  unfavourable  season  super- 
Tening.  We  may  add,  that  experience  has  shown  the 
small  refuse  Potatoes  of  the  year  to  be  suited  to  autumn 
planting,  if  sound,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
recommended. 

"It  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons  that  the 
Potato  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  general  debility,  and 
that  the  crop  will  continue  liable  to  disease  like  the 
present,  until  new  varieties  shall  have  been  raised  from 
seed.  We  do  not  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  to 
support  this  opinion.  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  great 
constitutional  differences  exist  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Potato,  and  that  some  are  much  more  delicate  than 
others  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  oldest  varieties  are 
the  most  tender,  or  the  newest  the  most  hardy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  in  the 
present  seiison  very  healthy  varieties,  recently  raised, 
have  suffered  much  more  than  kinds  that  have  been 
long  in  cultivation. 

•^  While,  however,  we  withhold  our  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  newly-raised  varieties  of  the  Potato  are 
exempt  in  any  peculiar  degree  from  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, we  fully  admit  the  fact  that  some  varieties  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  others,  and  we  therefore 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  tender  kinds  to  be 
discontinued,  and  that  those  alone  be  used  for  future 
cropping  which  the  experience  of  the  present  year  shows 
to  be  best  suited  to  unfavourable  seasons  ;  and  on  this 
point  we  may  further  remark,  that  all  concurrent  testi- 
mony points  out  the  Irish  '  Cup '  variety  as  that  which 
has  suffered  least  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 

"  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  imprudent  to 
plant  Potatoes  for  the  next  crop,  in  land  which  has  been 
just  cleared  of  them.  The  latter  is  in  all  probability 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  fungi,  countless  myriads  of 
■which  must  have  been  scattered  over  the  tainted  fields  ; 
and,  although  they  probably  have  been  borne  by  t'le 
winds  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  yet  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  soil  will  be  more  impregnated  where 
diseased  Potatoes  have  just  been  giowing-,  tliau  in  fields 
in  which  decaying  matter  was  not  actually  present. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  tliat  prior  to  putting  any  kind  of  crop,  for  the 
coming  year,  into  land  that  has  been  this  season  under 
Potatoes,  it  will  be  prudent,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  ground  should  be  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  with  care,  and  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  manured  with  lime.  We  have  already 
recoraniended  that  the  Potatoes,  whether  whole  or 
cuttings  used  for  seed,  should  be  dusted  over  with  lime 
previous  to  planting  ;  and  we  further  urge  that  in  the 
case  cf  corn  or  seed  crops  of  every  kind,  the  seeds  should 
be  steeped  in  lime  water,  or  in  the  solution  of  blue- 
stone  and  salt,  well  known  to  farmers.  Evidence  has 
ah-eady  been  laid  before  us  of  injurious  effects  where 
Bach  precautions  as  we  have  described  have  been 
neglected. 

"We  forbear  from  adverting  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
plenishing the  diminished  supply  of  Potatoes  by  sowing 
tlie  seeds  formed  by  the  flower.  This  is  an  operation 
which  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  in  a  garden — 
is  unsuited  to  the  means  of  the  small  cultivator — cannot 
in  anyway  afiect  the  question  of  immediate  supply,  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  gardeners 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  laid  before  your  Excellency,  for 
the  purposes  of  publication,  several  reports  in  a  merely 
popular  form,  suited  to  the  present  emergency.  VA'e 
are  coiifiJent  that  the  recommendations  contained  in 
them,  if  carried  into  eff'ect,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the 
evils  arising  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease  in  the  Po- 
tato crop.  We  now  propose  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  important 
scientific  questions  involved  in  the  subject,  and  to  re- 
port in  due  time  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  in  order 
that,  from  past  experience,  we  may  derive  knowledge 
for  future  guidance.  These  investigations  will  occupy 
ns  for  a  considerable  time,  and  while  we  do  not  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  publishing  further  popular  di- 
rections, we  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  give 
our  immediate  attention  to  any  question  which  your 
Eicellency  may  submit  for  our  consideration,  or  to 
report  from  time  to  time  for  your  Excellency's  private 
information. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servants,    [  "  Robert  Kane, 

«  John  Lindley, 
"  Lyon  Platfair:" 


"7?oi/al  T-hthUn  Socwl>f,  Xov.  fi,  1845. 

"  Mt  Loiin,— We  take  occasion  to  mention  to  your 

Excellency  some  facts  regarding  tlie  action  of  peat  or 

turf  upon  diseased  Potatoes,  which  we  are  anxious  to 

make  known  without  delay,  although  at  the  present 


moment  we  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  a  formal  report, 
or  official  recommendation. 

"  We  had  early  fixed  our  attention  on  the  preserva- 
tive action  of  turf,  and  in  our  first  report  gave  some 
directions  for  its  use,  since  which  time  we  have  received 
accounts  of  its  decisive  utility  in  many  cases.  We  had 
also  obtained  very  distinct  evidence  that  ia  wet  bog 
land  the  disease  was  in  reality  milder  and  less  extensive 
than  in  drier  and  more  fertile  soils.  Upon  these 
grounds  we  proceeded  to  institute  experiments  on  the 
action  of  bog-water  on  diseased  Potatoes  ;  and  we  find 
that  certainly,  when  immersed  therein,  the  disease 
appears  to  be  arrested,  and  the  substance  of  the  Potato 
does  not  ajjpear  in  any  way  to  suffer. 

"  Our  trials  having  been  made  in  Dublin,  and  but  on 
a  small  scale,  and  also  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
forcing  us  to  make  known  every  plan  likely  to  prove 
useful  without  loss  of  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this 
notice  considered  as  decisively  stating  that  steeping  in 
bog-water  will  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  we 
consider  it  highly  important  that  the  plan  should  be 
tried  by  persons  residing  in  bog  districts,  where  circum- 
stances render  a  possible  failure  in  a  certain  quantity 
an  object  of  no  importance.  We  have  accordingly 
applied  to  several  gentlemen  to  institute  trials  on  a 
large  scale,  and  shall,  when  we  learn  the  results,  at 
once  proceed  to  lay  them  before  your  Excellency. 

"  We  remain  yonr  Excellency's  obedient  and  faithful 
servants,  "  Robert  Kane. 

"  John  Lindlev. 
"  Lyon  Playfair." 

On  the  first  of  these  reports  the  public  has  stiil 
to  pronounce  judgment.  It  is  at  variance  v.ith 
opinions  held  in  estimation  by  many  careful  en- 
quirers, and  it  is  probable  that  the  correctness  of 
the  Commissioners'  views  will  be  called  in  question. 

The  disputable  matter  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  place  the  Commissioners  reject 
the  theory  of  parasitical  Fungi  being  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  which  they  refer  to  atmospheric  influences. 
As  this  is  what  has  been  always  maintained  by  our- 
selves, it  is  needless  to  insist  further  upon  that  point 
until  more  proof  shall  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  Fungal  theory. 

The  other  point  is  the  wearing  out  of  races.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  reason  why 
the  Potato  is  no  k  sudden!}'  attacked  b}'  a  malady 
which  at  one  time  threatened  its  extinction,  is  that 
it  has  degenerated.  This  has  been  more  particu- 
larly insisted  on  in  a  frothy  pamphlet  noticed  in 
another  column  ;  and  on  all  sides  we  hear  of  recom- 
mendations that  ne'iv  varieties  of  the  Potato  should 
be  immediatelj'  raised  from  seed. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  if;  is  easy  to  make 
assertions  ;  but  beforq  we  give  assent  to  them  we 
must  ask  for  some  proof  of  their  truth.  Do  tlie 
gentlemen  who  clamour  for  new  varieties  know 
which  are  the  old  varieties  now  cultivated,  and 
which  the  new  ?  Have  they  any  proof  that  the 
old  varieties  have  suffered  in  any  peculiar  degree, 
or  that  the  new  varieties  have  escaped  ?  Can  they 
point  out  any  one  instance  among  Potatoes  in  which 
facts  support  their  views  ?  We  think  not.  At  least 
they  have  not  done  so  ;  and  we  therefore  entirely 
agree  with  the  Commissioners  in  rejecting  this 
hypothesis.  That  the  new  varieties  do  not  escape 
we  have  the  most  positive  proof.  Dr.  INIaclean, 
a  gentleman  skilful  in  all  horticultural  affairs,  raised 
but  the  other  day  a  seedling  Potato  of  great 
vigour  and  excellence  ;  its  production  is  so  recent, 
that  few  persons  yet  possess  it  at  all.  With  this 
variety  a  portion  of  an  old  meadow  newly  trenched 
over,  near  London,  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
184-1  and  spring  of  1S4.5  ;  no  manure  being  used. 
The  crop  was  so  much  attackedby  the  disease,  that 
not  a  single  Potato  was  found  worth  preserving,  and 
the  difference  between  autumn  and  spring  planting, 
which  Dr.  Maclean's  new  Potato  was  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

In  reality  there  is  no  proof  in  any  part  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  that  the  races  of  plants  wear 
out.  Such  an  opinion  was  entertained,  indeed,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Knight,  and  his  views  have  been 
adopted  by  some  physiologists.  Yet  there  is  not 
only  no  proof  of  their  correctness,  but  the  strongest 
presumption  to  the  contrary.  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  Golden  Pippin  Apple  is  the  instance  on 
which  this  tlteory  mainly  turns.  It  is  said  that  it 
has  worn  out,  and  can  no  longer  be  cultivated.  But 
the  Golden  Pippin  still  appears  abundantly  in 
Covent  Garden  Market;  trees  as  health}' as  ever 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country  ;  we  ourselves  have 
seen  it  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  S3'mptom  of  its 
decre])itude,  and  in  Madeira  it  is  in  robust  health. 
The  wearing-out  theory,  therefore,falIsto  theground. 

We  observe  that  the  Commissioners  recommend 
all  land  which  has  borne  diseased  Potatoes  to  be 
well  limed  before  being  re-cropped.  They  give  no 
reason  for  the  recommendation,  but  probably  regard 
it  as  a  prudent  precaution  against  two  possible  dan- 
gers. It  is  improbable,  but  not  impossible,  that  the 
myriads  of  seeds  of  Fungi  lurking  in  [the  soil  may 
attack  a  new   crop  :  that  kind  of  danger  will  be 


arrested  by  the  use  of  lime,  which  absolutely  destroys 
such  parasites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  decaying- 
Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  may  destroy  such  young 
roots  as  come  in  contact  with  them  before  the  putrid 
matter  has  become  decomposed  ;  lime  again  hastens 
its  decomposition,  and  therefore  becomes  a  valuable 
agent  in  such  a  contingencj'.  It  may  be  that  these 
fears  are  groundless,  and  that  danger  is  not  to 
be  anticipated  ;  but  no  prudent  man,  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  plants,  would  venture  to  assert- 
what  will  or  will  not  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a 
pestilence  as  that  which  has  attacked  the  Potato. 
Professor  Henslow,  indeed^  has  furnished  us  with 
an  instance  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  deca3'ing 
vegetable  matter  upon  young  plants,  which  is  parti- 
cularly instructive  at  the  present  crisis. 

"  I  have  grown  the  curious  Valisneria  spiralis  for 
the  last  three  years  in  a  large  glass  jar,  which  stands 
on  my  study  table.  I  frequently  put  some  cut  flower, 
which  I  may  wish  to  examine,  into  the  water  in  the 
jar  for  convenience.  On  two  or  three  occasions, 
these  specimens  have  been  accidentally  left  in  the 
jar  a  few  days,  till  the  lower  portions  of  their  gtems 
have  become  putrid,  and  the  water  in  thejar  tainted. 
When  this  has  happened,  the  leaves  of  the  Valis- 
neria become  flaccid  and  decay,  and  a  quantity  of" 
Conferva  which  forms  upon  the  sides  of  the  jar,  also 
detaches  itself  and  withers.  Once  I  verj'  nearly 
lost  the  Valisneria  by  leaving  some  Cruciferous 
plants  in  the  water  for  a  few  days,  these  producing 
a  worse  effect  than  most  others.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  inquiry  among  agriculturists  whether  manuricg 
with  green  crops  is  universally  to  be  admitted,  or 
whether,  under  certain  circumstances,  which  might 
bring  about  some  particular  state  of  putrescence,- 
the  crop  might  not  be  more  injured  than  benefited. 
I  find  one  or  two  of  the  farmers  in  this  village,  who 
(for  the  first  time)  have  been  ploughing  in  green 
crops  of  Mustard,  declare  that  their  Wheat  crops 
have  been  injured  by  it ;  but  the  testimony  is  not 
uniform ;  one  other,  at  least,  has  found  his  crops 
benefited.  The  subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
agriculturists." 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Bulbs  in  Windoivs. — At  no  period  have  flowers  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  affections  as  in  the  season  of 
winter.  The  Snowdrop  with  its  pm-e  white  bells,  and: 
the  Crocus  with  its  corolla  of  gold  and  purple,  and  the 
Primrose  with  its  striking  contrast  of  green  and  yellow, 
become  favourites  then,  while  the  prouder  aspirants  of" 
summer  are  fast  locked  in  frosty  bands.  Au  indigenous 
flower  of  the  woods  rises  into  importance  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  defying  the  influences  which  hare 
banished  the  tender  exotics  from  the  parterre,  and  per- 
haps the  heart  never  so  thoroughly  enjoys  a  flower  as 
when  it  smiles  upon  us  from  the  general  sterility  and 
bleakness  of  winter. 

By  cultivating  flowers  in-doors,  we  improve  upon  this 
kind  provision  of  nature  for  pleasing  us  at  the  most 
dreary  season  of  the  year;  we  thus  become  independent 
of  rain  and  snow,  and  hard  frosts,  and  can  secure 
fragrance  and  beauty  in  the  very  heart  of  the  winter.^ 
To  do  this  with  exogens  or  ordinary  greenhouse  plants 
is  very  difficult,  unless  a  greenhouse  is  at  our  command ; 
but  the  endogens,  or  bulbs,  are  more  pliable,  and  fina 
in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house  a  region  suited  to 
their  development.  According  to  my  promise  last 
week,  I  shall  endeavour  to  detail  the  plans  which  I  have 
myself  found  successful  for  several  years,  in  furnishing 
a  constant  supply  of  beautiful  flowers  from  January  to 
April.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Crocuses,  as  they  are  bulbs  which  present  few  diffi- 
culties, are  easily  procured,  and  furnish  a  pleasing 
variety  of  colours  and  fragrance. 

Supposing  you  have  only  one  window  capable  of  hold- 
ing in  one  row,  on  a  shelf  or  table,  one  dozen  small 
pots,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  have  three  dozen  at 
least  to  secure  a  variety.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  proper  size  of  the  pots  for  Hyacinths,  &c.,  and  I 
have  tried  various  sizes.  The  result  of  my  experience 
is  that  very  small  pots  will  bloom  Hyacinths  and  Tulips- 
in  perfection.  To  secure  the  fullest  development,  no 
doubt  large  pots  are  best,  especially  when  the  increase 
of  the  parent  plant  is  desired.  But  as  it  is  necessary 
to  economise  space  in  this  pursuit,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  pots  called  sixties,  about  5  inches  deep,  and 
4  wide  at  the  top,  are  quite  large  enough.  Procure 
three  dozen  such  pots  of  the  best  make,  and  as  thin  in 
their  fabric  as  you  can  get  them.  Some  pots  are 
clumsy  from  their  undue  thickness,  and  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  while  others  are  almost  as  thin  as  a  tea-cup,  and 
of  a  pleasant  light  hue.  The  soil  should  be  fine  and 
porous,  such  as  wiU  not  cake  together  when  watered  ; 
as  a  general  instruction,  I  may  say,  that  the  mould  of 
an  old  kitchen  garden,  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  part 
of  white  sand,  will  do  admirably  well. 

Having  your  pots,  and  mould,  and  a  .Jiantity  of 
broken  crockery,  unfortunately  too  plentiful  in  every 
house,  in  readiness  in  some  shed  or  outbuilding,  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  commit  your  bulbs  to  the  care  of 
mother  earth.  I  would  recommend  one  dozen  Hya- 
cinths, double  and  single,  and  of  various  colours ;  one 
dozen  early  Tulips,  and  one  hundred  mixed  Crocuses. 
Procure  these  of  a  respectable  seedsman,  and  you  may 
rely  on  his  honour  to  serve  you  well.    Directions  as  to 
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shape,  weight,  ice,  though  important,  will  often  fail  in 
practice  ;  but  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  been  all 
his  life  in  the  trade,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  sell  a 
good  article  may  safely  be  taken.  The  bulbs  being 
ready,  put  a  crock  over"  the  hole  of  the  pot,  and  about 
one  inch  deep  of  small  pieces  at  the  top  of  that  for 
drainage  ;  then  fill  the  pot,  and  plant  the  bulb.  The 
Hyacinths  should  stand  about  one-third  out  of  the  soil 
when  planted  ;  the  Tulips  should  be  just  covered  ;  and 
the  Crocuses  may  be  buried  about  an  inch.  One  Tulip 
in  a  pot  will  be  sufficient ;  but  as  many  Crocuses  may 
be  put  in  .is  will  cover  the  surface  without  the  corms 
touching  each  other.  Let  the  soil  ia  every  case  be 
pressed  gently  down,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  you 
have  named  sorts,  let  the  names  be  written  neatly 
■with  a  lead  pencil  on  labels  made  of  deal  wood,  painted 
■white.  The  ti'ouble  is  a  little  incrc-xsed  by  this  plan, 
but  the  pleasure  will  be  greater,  if  you  are  able  in  the 
after  stages  of  growth  to  appropriate  to  each  of  your 
flowers  the  name  by  ■n-hich  it  is  generally  known. 

JNo  water  need  be  applied  at  first,  if  the  soil  is  moist ; 
but  the  whole  collection  should  be  placed  in  a  dark 
cellar,  in  the  dampest  p.art  of  it.  The  bulbs  will  soon 
push  forth  roots,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist.  The  more  free-growiag  bulbs  will  root  so  rapidly 
that  vou  will  see  the  points  protruding  through  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  you  may  then  move  them 
to  the  light  with  the  greatest  advantage.  But  others 
produce  roots  very  shyly,  and  you  must  be  guided  by 
the  upward  movement  of  vegetation  ;  and  when  there 
are  indications  of  leaves  on  the  surface,  it  will  be  proper 
to  bring  them  to  the  window.  The  Crocuses  must  be 
forced  very  gently,  until  the  flowers  are  quite  ready  to 
expand,  or"  they  will  send  up  long  spindley  leaves,  with 
very  imperfect'  flowers.  Let  them  have  aU  the  light 
nml  sun  you  can  possibly  give  them  in  the  ivindow,  for 
■which  purpose  they  should  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  ; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  flower  to  come  to  perfection 
when  it  is  placed  behind  curtains  or  blinds.  Each  pot 
should  be  placed  in  a  saucer  ;  not  the  ugly  thing  of  the 
same  material  as  the  pot,  but  a  neat  tea-saucer,  any 
number  of  which  may  be  obtained  cheap  at  the  china- 
shops.  Water  must  be  increased  in  quantitv-  as  the 
plants  grow.  I  shall  have  much  to  say  on  the  appliea- 
tiou  of  water  generally,  but  I  must  not  omit  now  to  state 
tlmt,  as  the  flowers  advance,  it  must  be  copiously  sup- 
plied ;  but  let  it  be  given  often,  and  a  little  at  a  time. 
If  the  water  remains  in  the  saucer  long  after  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  a  sign  that  too  much  has  been  given  ;  but  if  it 
is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  roots,  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  right.  In  sunny  days  in  the  early  spring,  when 
the  bulbs  are  in  flower,  evaporation  will  be  very  rapid. 
The  smallness  of  the  pots  I  have  recommended  to  be 
used  renders  attention  to  this  department  more  neces- 
sary, since  the  bulbs  have  but  few  resources  around 
them  on  which  to  depend  in  a  time  of  drought. 

Some  of  the  bulbs  will  be  long  before  they  exhibit 
signs  of  growth,  and  they  may  remain  in  the  cellar 
longer,  and  in  this  way  a  succession  will  be  secured. 
Xou  may  expect  two  or  three  failures  out  of  the  36  pots, 
hut  you  will  be  amply  repaid  notwithstanding.  Re- 
move the  advancing  flowers  out  of  the  way  of  frost ; 
put  them  out  in  the  garden  when  there  comes  a  mild, 
warm  rain.  This  is  all  your  winter  garden  will  requii-e. 
Your  affections  will  soon  be  engaged  on  behalf  of  your 
nurslmgs,  and,  having  tried  the  e.xperiment  one  winter, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  anxious  to  repeat  it  the  next. 


CEREUS  GR.\NDIFLORUS. 
(The  Xight-Blowtsg  Cesecs). 
Is  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  how  often  have  I  been  de- 
lighted to  visit  the  collection  of  the  intelligent  cultivator 
of  plants,  to  be  warmed  by  his  enthusiasm  to  impart 
mutual  instruction,  and  to  share  the  pure  pleasure 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  the  floral  beauties  of 
Nature.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  floral  display  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  how  can  the  human  mind  be 
otherwise  than  interested  !  The  grotesque  forms  of 
some  excite  our  wonder  ;  the  gorgeous  display  of  others 
our  admiration  ;  the  graceful  and  elegant  bespeak  our 
esteem  ;  and  the  fragile  and  lowly  command  our  care. 
As  the  poet  observes,  there  are  "  sermons  in  stones.'' 
With  what  gratitude  should  we  receive  the  instruction 
of  these  lovely  monitors,  to  appreciate  the  "good  in 
everything  !  "  When  the  grand  and  beautiful  flowers 
of  Cereus  grandiflorus  are  expanded,  they  attract  the 
admiration  of  everybody  ;  it  never  opens  its  blossoms 
whilst  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
they  close  never  to  open  again  as  soon  as  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun  glance  upon  the  house  in  which  it  is 
grown.  I  prefer  gron-ing  this  Cereus  in  a  pot,  to  which 
isjifiixed  a  cylindrical  trellis,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height. 
The  plant  can  then  be  moved  to  the  places  in  the  house 
best  adapted  for  its  growth,  or  when  at  rest  during  winter, 
for  the  maturation  of  its  sap,  and  when  in  flower  it 
may  with  facility  be  removed  to  the  sitting-room. 
"When  in  a  growing  state  it  delights  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  where  it  will  lengthen  its  stems,  or  produce 
new  branches  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length  in  one  season. 
These  should  be  tied  to  the  trellis  as  regular  as  the 
contorted  habit  and  briitleness  of  the  stems  T\ill  per- 
mit. As  the  stems  advance  in  gro\vth,  numerous  roots 
will  be  protruded  from  their  under  side,  which  will 
eventually  reach  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  they  will  materiall  v 
assist  the  future  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  develop'- 
ment  of  flowers.  As  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  remove  a 
;plant  of  this  description  from  one  pot  to  another,  when, 
once  established  on  the  trellis,  care  should  be  taken  at 
first  to  select  a  pot  of  sufficient  size. 

The  sou  should  be  a  rich  friable  loam,  mLxed  with 


one-third  well-rotted  and  thoroughly  di'ied  stable-dung, 
broken  into  small  lumps,  to  which  should  be  added 
lumps  of  old  mortar,  to  secure  a  good  and  sufficient 
drainage  until  the  pot  becomes  well  filled  with  roots. 
When  the  plant  has  finished  its  growth  for  the  season, 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  keep  it  so  dry  as  to  cause  its  suc- 
culent stems  to  shrivel.  It  should  be  placed  during 
winter  near  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  and,  that  it  may 
have  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  the  top  of  the  trellis 
should  be  about  IS  inches  from  the  glass.  As  spring 
advances,  the  old  and  well-matured  stems  acquire  a 
purple  tinge,  the  colour  being  more  intense  about  those 
parts  where  the  flower-buds  develop  themselves. 
.•Ibout  the  middle  of  May,  small  fissures  wUI  be  observed 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  from  which  protrude 
what  at  first  appear  to  be  small  balls  of  coarse  white 
hair,  but  in  which  is  inclosed  the  rudiment  of  the  flower; 
the  enlargement  of  these  balls  goes  on  very  slowly,  the 
hairs  gradually  becoming  more  lengthened,  until  they 
assume  a  conical  shape.  At  this  period  the  plant 
should  receive  a  generous  treatment  ;  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  water  may  be  given,  with  an  occasional 
stimulant  of  the  di^inage  of  the  dung-hill.  The 
foot-stalk  of  the  flower  will  now  grow  i-apidly  until 
it  attains  the  length  of  from  7  to  9  inches,  when  it  will 
appear  as  if  covered  with  scales  bristled  over  with  hairs. 
From  the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  June  the  first 
flowers  generally  expand,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
previous  brilliancy  of  the  weather.  The  flower  usually 
begins  to  open  about  5  p.  .m.,  but  in  dull  weather  it  may 
be  as  late  as  8  or  9  o'clock.  It  is  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  curious  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  expansion 
of  the  flower.  The  calyx  or  outer  segments  may  be 
seen  to  move  with  a  start  or  spring,  now  one  then 
another,  until  they  are  free  of  each  other  ;  they  after- 
wards expand  imperceptibly,  each  segment  standing 
apart  and  their  points  slightly  recurved,  forming  a  circle 
from  S  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  meantime 
the  petals  slowly  expand  and  are  disposed  in  the  shape 
of  a  bell  at  the  top,  but  they  gradually  lessen  down- 
wards like  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  inserted 
the  numerous  stamens.  These  are  beautifully  arranged 
around  the  corolla,  but  the  greater  part  Liv  on  the 
under  petals  and  smrounding  the  pistU.  The  time 
from  the  commencement  to  the  full  expansion  of  the 
blossom  is  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  ; 
the  appearance  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  grand, 
the  numerous  narrow  segments  of  the  calyx,  which  are 
yellow  inside,  appear  like  rays  surrounding  the  corolla, 
which  is  itself  a  pure  and  delicate  white  changing  to 
green  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  numerous 
yellowish  anthers  are  finally  arranged,  and  it  possesses  a 
perfume  which  fills  the  whole  house.  Upon  a  plant 
trained  to  a  trellis,  as  above  stated,  I  have  had  18 
flowers  expanded  at  once,  completely  excluding  from 
view  both  the  trellis  and  plant  itself :  it  was  an  object 
.It  once  grand  and  imposing.  The  plant,  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  should  have  a  short  period  of 
rest  to  recover  its  exhausted  energies,  and  should  be 
afterwards  stimulated  with  a  moist  and  high  tempera- 
ture, to  promote  its  growth,  and  to  fill  its  sap-vessels 
with  nutritious  sap,  to  be  elaborated  in  due  time  to 
produce  its  splendid  flowers. —  Tassel. 


probably  been  raised  from  the  Crassane,  as  it  partakes 
more  of  its  nature  than  that  of  any  other  variety  for- 
merly in  cultivation  in  this  country  ;  and  although  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  equal,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
Crassane,  yet  it  far  exceeds  it  in  the  very  desirable  pro- 
perty of  hardiness.  For  standards  for  northern  coun- 
ties, and  for  exposed  situations,  it  is  p:a?ticulariy  recom- 
mended.—.B.  T. 


ASTOX  TOWN  PEAR. 
This  hardy  variety  derives  its  name  from  Aston,  in 
Cheshire,  where  it  was  raised.  The  fruit  is  scarcely 
middle  sized  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  rich,  and 
sugary,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Crassane  flavour  ; 
usually  in  perfection  in  the  end  of  October  and  begin- 
ning of  November.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  well 
adapted  for  being  grown  as  a  standard,  the  fruit  not 
being  so  apt  to  be  blown  down  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  larger  varieties. 


'iVi 


It  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  growth  ;  the  branches  have  a 
tendency  to  curve  and  twist,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  well 
regulated,  pruning  must  be  especially  attended  to  before 

;  they  get  entangled.  The  shootsare  vigorous,  dark  oUve, 
sprinkled  with  small  pale  specks  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  and 
shortly  acuminate ;  the  petioles  about  an  inch  in  length  on 
the  young  shoots,  with  stipules  sometimes  nearly  as  long. 

I  Flowers  rather  small ;  petals  roundish  obovate.     It  has 


Honie  Correspondence. 

The  Potato  Crop. — I  have  sent  you  three  Potatoes 
wliich  are  evidently  nearly  decayed  by  the  prevailing 
disease,  to  show  that  it  has  in  no  way  injured  their 
vitality  ;  they  are  self-sown,  at  least  were  left  in  the 
ground  when  the  crop  w.is  taken  up  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  I  perceived  them  affected  but  not  ripe.  I 
let  them  lay  on  the  ground  exposed  for  a  few  days  and 
then  pitted  them  quite  dry,  in  the  usual  way,  picking  out 
all  that  appeared  afi'ected,  examining  them  occasionally. 
Last  week  I  thought  it  advisable  to  throw  all  out  of  the 
pit,  and  have  now  laid  them  out  in  heaps  in  a  dry  loft, 
well  covered  with  straw  ;  out  of  about  80  bushels  about 
2  bushels  are  bad,  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  had  remained  in 
the  pit  most  of  them  would  have  been  lost.  Those  decay- 
ing I  found  mostly  breaking  from  the  eye  and  some  pro- 
ducing,as  would  appear,  a  young  Potato,  as  you  will  see  by 
one  sent  you.  Those  I  had  planted  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  examining  them  this  morning,  I  find  that  they 
remain  the  same  as  when  put  into  the  ground,  with  no 
appearance  of  the  disease  spreading.  I  have  this  week 
been  planting  about  f  of  an  acre.  I  in  general  dig  the 
ground,  and  plant  in  each  row  as  I  goon;  after  planting 
the  sets  I  cover  them  with  coal-ashes  ;  this  answers  two 
purposes,  it  keeps  them  dr}',  and  also  prevents  slugs  and 
wire-worm  from  injuring  them.  I  have  potted  some 
similar  to  the  sample  sent  you,  and  have  placed  them  in  a 
cool  house.  It  will  then  be  seen  before  the  planting 
season  whether  a  diseased  Potato  wUI  affect  the  succeed- 
ing crops,  a  thing  well  worth  ascertaining.  I  should  say 
instead  of  destroying  the  most  injtu-ed  tubers,  if  a  seed- 
bed is  thrown  out,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other,  all  those  that  had  grown  would  be  fit 
next  spring  to  be  planted  out  in  the  usual  way.  This  would 
beanexperimentworthtrj-ing,forno  doubtseed  Potatoes 
next  season  will  be  expensive  to  buy,  if  it  be  possible 

to   get    them   at   all. —  T.    Malleson,     Claremont. . 

T  have  just  thoroughly  examined  seven  lots  of  Potatoes 
of  different  varieties,  which  were  stored  away  for  seed 
on  the  12th  September  last,  in  charred  earth,  old  taa 
and  sawdust  charred  together,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  result  is  most  satisfactory — not  one  tuber  is  to 
be  found  the  least  affected  by  the  disease  ;  and  the 
putrid  spots  are  so  entu-ely  dried  up  that  when  rubbed 
they  crumble  or  fall  out ;  the  other  portion  of  the  tuber 
is  quite  sound  and  good  in  quality.  A  neighbour  of 
mine  purchased  a  load  of  dry  turf  ashes,  among  which 
he  stored  about  25  cwt.  of  Potatoes  about  a  month  ago, 
almost  every  Potato  at  the  time  of  storing  being  more  or 
less  affected  with  the  disease  ;  this  day  he  turned  them 
over  and  brought  me  a  sample,  which  is  sound  and  dry, 
and  the  disease  is  entirely  stayed,  not  one  decayed  tuber 
is  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  when  cooked  they  are 
mealy,  and  well  tasted.  Of  a  lot  that  I  spread  thinly 
on  a  dry  floor  for  seed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
away  above  two-thirds,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
good  for  nothing ;  those  were  apparently  sound  when 
they  were  stored,  and  had  been  exposed  for  some  time 
on  a  dry  pavement  to  harden.  The  fungus  which 
attacks  the  affected  tubers  runs  over  them  very  quickly 
indeed,  like  wildfire.  Charred  refuse  or  well  burnt  dry 
earth  or  turf,  or  peat  ashes,  will  at  once  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that 
any  of  these  will  prevent  the  progress  of  fungi ;  they 
even  prevent  Mushroom  spawn  from  spreading.  I  this 
season  planted  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  never  been 
manured  nor  cropped  previously  to  my  knowledge, 
with  different  kinds  of  Potatoes,  with  a  view  to 
prove,  if  possible,  which  was  the  best  and  most  valuable 
manure  among  several  kinds  which  I  applied  by 
weight,  &c.,  and  the  result  is  ver)'  interesting;  while  the 
tubers  produced  from  one  particular  compost  were  fine 
in  quahty,  and  not  in  the  least  diseased,  others,  of  the 
same  variety,  but  manured  with  different  material,  were 
affected  to  a  serious  extent,  though  they  were  all  grow- 
ing on  one  piece  of  ground  :  a  quantity  of  those  tubers 
free  from  disease  were  stored  in  the  usual  way,  viz., 
covered  with  straw  and  earth.  I  opened  the  pit  and 
looked  over  them,  and  they  are  still  perfectly  sound. 
The  Potato  crop  in  this  loeaUty  is  very  bad  indeed. 
Wishing  to  buy  a  quantity  of  good  Potatoes,  I  have  this 
day  walked  over  I  think  about  200  acres,  and  cannot 
find  a  good  Potato,  although  people  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  taking  them  up,  such  as  they  were,  and  sorting 
them  in  the  best  maimer  they  could  in  almost  everyfieldl 
entered.  The  best  piece  I  saw  was  about  2  acres  at 
the  top  of  a  high  steep  hill  on  a  beautiful  sandy  red 
loam,  the  subsoil  was  coarse  sand — remarkably  dry  ; 
those  averaged  one  decayed  tuber  to  eight,  and  five  out 
of  six  tainted  with  disease,  that  is,  discoloured  ;  those 
are  very  good  to  eat  now,  but  if  they  are  put 
together  in  any  bulk  and  fermentation  takes  place, 
they  wiU  all  rot.  The  tubers  should  this  season 
be  stored  away  in  the  thinnest  manner  possible,  and  in 
the  driest  situation  ;  and,  if  possible,  they  should  be 
covered  with  charred  or  well  roasted  earth,  or  some 
other  very  dry  material,  and  if  a  quantity  could  be 
placed  amongst  them  for  only  a  week  before  they  were 
sorted  over,  it  would  greatly  assist  in  staying  the  dis- 
ease. I  next  entered  a  field  of  16  acres,  13of  which  were 
Potatoes  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  entirely  covered 
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•with  rotten  tubers,  aud  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  crop 
was  apparently  sound,  and  the  workmen  informed  me 
that  they  did  not  collect  20  lbs.  a  day  that  were  not 
diseased.  I  then  went  into  a  13  acre  field,  all  cropped 
■with  Potatoes,  which  were  decidedly  worse  affected  by 
disease  than  those  in  any  other  field  I  entered.  Scarcely 
a  sound  Potato  was  to  be  found.  I  observed  in  every 
field  that  the  crop  had  been  remarkably  regular  and 
strong ;  the  tubers  were  above  the  average  number, 
and  only  about  one  third  the  average  size,  and  those 
apparently  sound  were  the  smallest.  The  Reds  are 
everywhere  the  worst  affected,  and  those  planted  late, 
and  on  ill-drained  soils,  are  in  the  worst  condition. 
Everybody  who  can  find  a  sound  Potato  is  carefully 
saving  them  for  seed  ;  but  here,  again,  comes  au  im- 
portant question,  will  they  grow  alter  being  so  seriously 
retarded  in  their  growth  at  such  an  unusual  season  '. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  effects  will  be  on  the  tubers  so 
suddenly  retarded  in  their  greatest  luxuriance ;  this 
is  yet  to  be  seen,  although  I  am  already  in  possession 
of  important  facts  respecting  the  matter.  I  would  re- 
commend, if  we  have  a  kindly  autumn  and  winter,  to  at 
once  prepare  and  plant  all  the  sound  tubers,  placing 
them  not  less  than  six  inches  in  depth,  for  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  tubers  now  in  a  sound  state  be  at 
once  planted,  they  will  produce  a  crop  next  year. 
I  have  just  opened  a  small  ridge  of  Potatoes  that  were 
picked  and  stored  in  the  usual  way  on  the  12th  of  Sept., 
and  they  are  all  more  or  less  tainted  with  disease,  and 
on  the  sound  side  of  many  of  them  the  eyes  have  pushed 
young  tubers  from  the  size  of  a  Pea  to  that  of  a  Walnut, 
but  not  one  tuber  in  a  hundred  has  sent  out  a  shoot. 
I  also  observe  the  same  effect  in  other  fields,  many  are 
pushing  out  small  tubers,  and  some  weak  shoots— in- 
deed there  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  shoots  and  foliage 
above  ground.  This  may  reasonably  be  expected  when 
we  consider  the  length  of  "time  they  have  been  killed  down 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil,  especially  while  we 
have  such  mild  weather.  I  long  ago  mentioned  the 
cause  of  curl,  dry  rot,  and  producing  of  tubers  without 
stalks  or  foliage,  and  this  season  will  prove  whether  or 
not  my  former  observations  were  correct ;  those  are 
matters  I  have  watched  with  great  interest  through 
many  years  ;  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and 
facts  will  be  gleaned  by  this  sad  disaster,  and  the  cause 
and  effects  of  many  other  matters  will  get  much  light 
thrown  on  them.  The  weather  is  truly  beautiful  with 
us,  both  for  talcing  up  and  planting.  I  am  now  busily 
engaged  in  the  latter  operation  ;  the  soil  is  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  I  am  fully  satisfied  by  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation  that  there  will  be  no 
certainty  of  the  tubers  germinating  next  spring,  stored 
in    any    other    way    for    next     season's   production. 

—  James   Barnes,   Blcton. Now   that   the    Potato 

crop  is  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe  approach- 
ing a  complete  failure,  the  great  question  amongst 
ns  ought  to  be  how  to  preserve  seed  or  to  have  i: 
at  our  command  at  planting  season.  '  The  nume- 
rous methods  of  propagation  adopted  to  multiply 
rare  and  valuable  plants  may  now  actually  be  called 
into  requisition,  and  the  sooner  we  turn  our  attention 
to  this  matter  and  set  about  it  the  better,  because  the 
delay  perils  the  prospects  of  retaining  the  tuber  even  in 
sufiicient  quantities  to  be  an  article  of  food  at  all  in  the 
coming  season.  It  is  therefore  to  this  important  part  of 
a  very  important  subject  that  I  would  earnestly  direct 
attention.  No  class  of  men  are  so  likely  as  gardeners 
to  devise  means  to  alleviate  at  least  the  calamities  which 
must  of  necessity  follow  such  a  serious  visitation.  Prom 
being  accustomed  to  increase  all  kinds  of  plants  rapidly, 
suggestions  from  them  are  likely  to  prove  valuable  on 
this  head  in  these  trj'ing  times.  Could  not  frames  and 
pits  be  set  at  once  to  work,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
sets  produced  by  spring  ?  Surely  this  is  worth  attention. 
—R.G. 

Effects  of  Chlorine  on  Potatoes I  am  sorry  again 

to  intrude  myself  upon  the  public,  but  I  am  so  confi- 
dent that  the  use  of  chlorine  is  an  effectual  remedy 
in  arresting  the  disease  called  the  Potato  murrain,  and 
that  so  doing  will  save  thousands  from  want,  that  this 
must  be  my  excuse.  Seven  weeks  back,  when  cMorine 
was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Reece  as  a  remedy  for  this 
disease,  about  two  bushels  of  Potatoes,  in  different 
stages  of  decay,  were  operated  on  ;  they  have  since 
been  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  place  ;  they  are  all  now  just  as 
they  were  then.  The  decay  has  not  progressed,  they 
are  full  of  vitality,  the  eyes  are  shooting,  they  are  whole- 
some and  pleasant  for  food,  I  eat  them  every  day ;  the 
water  they  are  boiled  in  is  clear  aud  scentless,  even  of 
those  Potatoes  that  were  in  a  state  of  rottenness.  The 
remedy  is  cheap,  and  the  apphcation  of  it  completely 
within  ever)-  man's  reach.  When  a  labourer  rises  in  the 
morning,  let  him  strew  his  Potatoes  on  hurdles  or  sticks, 
or  even  on  his  sheets  and  blankets,  stretched  from  chair 
to  chair,  and  from  bed  to  table,  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  let  him  then  take  a  basin,  or  any  other  uten- 
sil, and  put  into  it  3  half-pounds  of  common  salt,  which 
cost  \d.,  half-a-pound  of  black  manganese,  2d.,  and  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  !</.,  shut  his  room  up  for  the 
day,  let'it  be  as  close  as  possible,  itought  to  be  so  for  24 
hours.  When  he  returns  at  night  (having  left  it  open 
an  hour  or  two),  it  will  be  sweeter  and  purer  than 
when  he  left  it  in  the  morning,  the  chlorine  actin»  as  a 
purifier  of  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  • 
being  a  gas,  it  penetrates  every  pore  of  the  Potato,  and 
leaves  them  quite  dry  and  scentless,  and  when  cut  in 
two,  the  sound  part  is  juicy,  and  appears  as  healthy  as 
if  we  had  never  had  a  Potato  murrain.  This  remedy, 
if  it  does  no  more,  stays  the  disease  where  it  is,  so  that 
you  can  keep  your  bad  Potatoes  until  they  are  consumed. 


The  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  used  with  care,  as  it  will  burn 
either  clothes  or  the  flesh. — Edmund  Tatlersall,  Gros- 
venor-place.  [We  insert  this  communication  at  the 
request  of  our  correspondent.  But  we  warn  all  who 
may  be  inclined  to  try  the  effects  of  chlorine,  that  we 
do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
A  coroner's  inquest  would  be  an  unfortunate,  but  not 
improbable  termination  of  such  experiments.] 

Potato  Graters. — The  machine  for  separatmg  the 
farina  from  Potatoes,  described  in  your  columns,  is  not 
perfect,  as  the  Potatoes  will  not  grate  regularly  ;  it  re- 
quires an  extra  roller  of  a  different  diameter,  to  per- 
form properly  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  fly- 
wheel.—  C.   Christie,  Jun. 1    have    constructed   a 

machine  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Chronicle, 
at  p.  720.  In  the  Number  for  8th  November,  you  are 
led  to  make  a  few  additional  observations  by  way  of 
explanation  on  one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood.  In  your  e.xplanation  of 
the  machine,  you  say  a  little  further  on  :  "  When  the 
handle  of  the  drum  is  turned,  and  Potatoes  are  put  into  this 
wedge-shaped  cavity,  their  own  weight,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  drum,  tends  to  draw  them  between  the 
drum  and  the  flat  plate,  and,  consequently,  causes  them 
to  press  against  the  surface  of  the  revolving  drum."  It 
is  true  the  Potatoes  will  be  grated  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  you  will  find,  as  I  have  done  (having  altered  the  tin 
grater  on  the  drum  now  for  the  third  time),  that  a  con- 
siderable pressure  is  required  besides  the  weight  of  the 
Potatoes  themselves,  in  order  to  grate  them  effectually 
as  well  as  speedily.  I  have  adjusted  to  my  Potato 
machinea  board  forthis  purpose, 
of  this  shape,  which  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  hopper  by  a 
small  iron  axle,  the  narro-j^  part 
being  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
person  who  grinds,  to  which  he 
can  adapt  the  proper  degree  of  pressure  according  to 
the  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  the  hopper.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  some  contrivance  of  this  sort  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  machine  do  its  work  properly. — 
H.  C.  Wise,  Woodcote,  near  Warwick. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Greening  Potatoes. — I  have 
been  examining  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  which  were 
greened  a  month  or  six  weeks  back,  and  am  glad  to  find 
them  all  perfectly  sound.  Those  which  then  showed 
incipient  disease  have  not  got  in  the  least  degree  worse, 
as  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  superficial  cells.  ^A 
specimen  which  has  been  shut  up  in  a  tin  box  with  a 
highly  diseased  Potato  has  remained  in  st  jtu  quo.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet  to  green  Potatoes,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  protect  them  at  night  from  frost. — M.  J. 
Berlieley,  King's  Cl'ffe. 

French  Arlicles  of  Food,  not  used  in  England. — 
Maize  Flour  is  prepared  as  follows  in  some  parts  of 
France,  where  it  constitutes  the  almost  entire  food  of 
the  peasantry.  In  a  skillet  or  saucepan  half  full  of 
boiling  water,  dissolve  a  little  salt  ;  whilst  the  water  is 
boiling  fast,  sprinkle  in  ilaize  flour  with  one  hand,whilst 
the  other  is  constantly  stirrmg  the  mixture  with  a  spoon 
or  stick  ;  continue  to  add  flour  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
thick  paste,  then  turn  it  out  on  a  cloth  to  dry.  When 
cold,  it  may  be  cut  up  in  slices  like  bread  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally so  eaten,  but  sometimes  whilst  still  hot.  For  the 
tables  of  the  gentry,  the  paste  prepared  as  above  is  cut 
into  shces,  fried  or  broiled,  and  served  with  powdered 
sugar.. — Haricot  Beans  are  the  cheapest  kind  of  food  for 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of  France.  They  are  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : — Put  the  Haricots  into  cold 
water,  boil  them  gently  till  the  skins  begin  to  crack, 
then  pour  away  the  water,  which  is  always  nauseous  ; 
have  ready  boiling  water  to  supply  its  place,  simmer  the 
Haricots  gently  till  tender.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  cold  whilst  cooking,  or  they  could  never  be  boiled 
tender. — Chick-  Peas.  Soak  these  12  or  14  hours  in 
salt  aud  water,  then  simmer  them  till  tender  in  the 
same  water.  Like  Haricots,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
never  get  cool  till  perfectly  cooked. — Buck  IVheat  is 
generally  eaten  in  Russia,  where  it  is  served  daily,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  poorest  peasant.  In  preparing  it, 
put  the  Wheat,  freed  from  the  husk,  into  a  jar  that  will 
bear  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Add  water  suSicient  to 
rather  more  than  cover  it,  put  it  into  a  slow  oven  (add- 
ing a  little  salt)  where  it  should  remain  three  or  four 
hours.  The  water  should  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  the  grain  soft,  yet  to  leave  it  entire,  as  rice  for 
curry.     The  affluent  stu-  butter  into  the  jar  ivhen  it 

comes  to  table The  late  Mr.  Colquhoun,  during  the 

dearth  of  1795,  suggested  the  preparation  of  herrings, 
pilchards,  and  sprats  in  a  mode  which  enabled  them  to 
be  sold  in  the  London  market  at  a  very  low  price.  They 
were  slightly  salted,  and  loosely  packed  in  barrels,  so  as 
to  be  brought  for  food  from  those  parts  of  the  coast 
where,  from  their  superabundance,  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  used  as  manure. — M.  S.  B.,  Hamp- 
stead. 

Sanguettes. — With  reference  to  a  communication 
from  a  Correspondent,  signing  himself  "  M.  S.  B.,"  I 
believe  that  the  more  minutely  blood  has  been  examined 
the  more  fully  it  appears  to  be  not  only  an  improper, 
but  a  dangerous  food.  It  is  allowed  to  contain  very 
little  nourishment.  It  is  exceedingly  subject  to  putres- 
cence, as  daily  experience  proves.  Scarcely  is  it  extra- 
vasated  and  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  assumes  obvious 
symptoms  of  putridity.  Hence  wolves,  foxes,  &c.,  more 
sagacious  than  human  blood-eaters,  suck  it  from  the 
veins  of  the  animals  ;  expose  it  a  short  time  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  and  the  most  voracious  brute  will 
refuse  to  taste  it.  Blood  is  also  the  seat  and  organ  of 
almost  every  animal  disease ;  inflammation  and  putridity 


aretheseedsofdisease,and  these  have  not  only  their  origin 
in  the  blood, but  are  often  concealed  and  secretly  working 
init,longerethedisease  shows  its  visible  symptoms  in  the 
system  ;  had  we  just  views,  we  would  not  only  forbear 
to  eat  blood,  but  offer  thanks  to  Providence  for  prohi- 
biting a  morsel  so  dangerous  to  the  health  of  man. 
None  of  the  milder  animals  eat  it,  none  but  the  most 
ferocious,  savage,  aud  artful  brutes,  as  wolves,  foxes, 
dogs,  live  on  this  aliment.  Humanity  is  characteristic 
of  man  ;  how  improper,  then,  would  it  be,  were  it  per- 
mitted in  man  to  act  as  a  brother  to  animals  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  brutal  world  !  I  pursue  the  subject  no 
further,  though  much  more  might  be  said  in  deprecation 
of  the  recommendation  of  "  II.  S.  B.,"  which  I  trust 
none  will  follow. — Quercus. 

Fences  for  Flower  Gardens.  — A.  correspondent 
(p.  753)  gives  a  description  of  a  fence  he  has  erected,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  rabbits  into  his  flower  garden, 
which,  if  really  efi'ectual,  commands  attention  from  its 
cheapness  and  appearance.  Being  much  annoyed  with 
rabbits  here,  aud  in  anticipation  of  enclosing  about  two 
acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  supplymg  the  increased 
demand  for  kitchen  garden  produce— to  which  these  ani- 
mals are  equally  attached— I  should  be  obliged  to  "  Q.  L." 
for  a  sketch  of  his  fence,  reduced  to  a  scale  ;  a  glance  at 
this  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  its  appearance  aud  con- 
struction, than  an  hour's  description.  I  fear  two  things 
—first,  that  2  feet  3  inches  in  height  is  not  suflacient  ;, 
and  second,  that  an  interval  of  2  inches  between  the 
wires  is  too  wide.  There  is  a  considerable  length  of 
fence  here  for  the  protection  of  flowers,  &c.,  but  we 
find  any  fence  less  than  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  wires 
more  than  1  inch  apart,  quite  ineffectual,  of  whatever 
design  it  may  be.  Are  the  iron  uprights  first  fixed  in 
wood  and  then  let  into  the  ground,  or  are  they  oiily 
pointed  and  driven  into  the  soU'.— 11'.  G.^.,  HighCUff. 

Melon-growing Lest  the  statement  of  "R.  G.,"  at 

p.  738,  that  he  has  known  several  instances  of  the  failure  ■ 
of  the  plan  I  proposed  for  applying  bottom-heat  m 
Jlelon-growing,  should  give  rise  to  any  misconception^ 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  part  of  the  plan  I  proposed, 
consists  m  so  regulating  the  amount  of  heat  appUed,- 
that  it  can  never  be  present  in  excess  ;  and,  therefore,, 
the  plan  cannot  fail,  if  this  part  of  it  is  carried  out. 
Doubtless,  without  attention  to  the  amount  of  heat  ap- 
plied, such  a  pkin  would  fail.  This  degi-ee  of  attention 
"  R.  G."  seems  to  think  tedious,  and  altogether  mcom- 
patible  with  economy  ;  but  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
mere  turnin?  of  a  stop-cock,  three  or  four  times  a  day- 
at  the  most,  is  all  that  would  be  required,  I  think  snch 
a  view  can  hardly  be  maintained  ;  for,  in  attention  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  a  large  portion  of  a  gardeners- 
duties  consist.  If  the  heating  apparatus  will  not  admit 
of  the  regulation  referred  to,  the  plan  I  proposed  is  not 
complete,  and  therefore  a  failure  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  no  evidence  against  it.  That  snch  a 
plan  may  be  carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the 
only  question  seems  to  be,  whether  it  is  preferable  to 
expend  the  degree  of  labour  (attention")  required,  or  the 
cost  of  a  more  expensive  structure.-  T.  Moore. 

Erica  ciliaris.— It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  beau- 
tiful Heath,  which  commonly  grows  about  6  inches  or  a 
foot  in  height,  will  sometimes  attam  the  unusual  height 
of  6  or  7  feet,  and  support  itself  on  the  branches  of  any 
bushes,  or  young  trees,  that  may  happen  to  be  near  it. 
I  saw  an  instance  of  this  the  other  day  in  passing  "irough- 
a  plantation  here,  where  this  species  abounds.  The  soil 
is  a  yellow,  friable  loam.— FF.  JB.  Booth,  Carcleu: 

Sauravja  speclabilis.—M  page  723  mention  is  made 
of  this  plant  having  flowered  in  July  last,  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants  at  Paris,  and  of  11.  Neumann  being  disap- 
pointed with  its  appearance.  It  is  now  m  flower  here, 
and  on  its  first  opening  I  confess  my  expectations  of  it 
were  not  realised  ;  but  subsequently,  wheh  its  large., 
dense  panicles  of  delicate  white  blossoms  were  fully  ex-, 
panded,  I  became  of  a  diff'erent  opinion,  and  now  con- 
sider it  both  deserving  of  its  name,  and  a  most  desirable 
plant  where  it  can  be  indulged  with  plenty  of  pot-room, 
and  sufficient  space  to  show  it  to  advantage.  It  is  of  a 
robust  habit,  with  large,  broad,  rigid  leaves.  _  The 
branches  are  spreading,  and  bear  at  their  extremity  the 
masses  of  flowers  which  have  been  likened  by  M.  Neu- 
mann to  those  of  some  Begonia.  They  are  remarkably 
fragrant,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  gi-eat  recommendation. 
—  W.  B.  Booth,  Carclew.  ,,.,.„ 

Hares  and  RMUs.-l  should  be  obliged  if  your 
correspondent,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  little 
flacks  dipped  in  sulphur,  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg  otl 
ha?es,  would  inform  me  whether  he  thinks  that  pieces 
of  dipped  rag,  tied  to  hurdles  at  the  proper  intervals, 
would  serve  Equally  well  with  the  flags.  If  the  hares 
are  really  deterred  bv  the  smell  alone,  and  not  by  the 
appearance  of  the  little  fiags,  the  plan  would  of  course- 
answer.  Would  hares  cross  a  band^amted  on  Grass,., 
along  a  fence,  with  gas-tar  ? — C.  R.  D. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Nov.  11.— Professor  Bell  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  • 
Thomas  Ware  was  elected  a  member.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Varley  on  the  structure  of  Chara  vulgaris. 
He  commenced  by  describing  the  globules  and  nucules 
of  these  plants,  the  latter  of  which  contained  the  repro- 
ductive germ.  The  nucule  in  Chara  vulgaris  consists  of 
nine  tubes  twisted  to  form  a  capsule.  These  tubes  are. 
covered  over  with  au  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lirne, 
which  may  be  easily  dissolved  away  in  a  dilute  acid, 
leaving  the  tubes  visible.  The  author  had  observed  a 
circulation  in  these  tubes  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
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braneliB-i  of  the  fully  developed  plants.  The  author 
proceeded  to  describe  the  process  of  germination,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  origin  of  the  external  layer  or 
baric  which  covers  the  stem  of  the  Chara.  This  baric  is 
com|]Osed  of  two  sots  of  tubes,  one  proceeding  upwards, 
the  other  downwards,  from  the  nodes  or  articulation  of 
the  stem,  meeting  half  way  in  the  internode,  where  they 
were  attached  to  each  other  iu  the  form  of  a  suture. 
Sometimes  the  bark-tubes  grow  faster  than  the  stem 
and  become  twisted  ;  at  other  times  tlie  stem  grows 
faster  than  the  baric-tubes  and  bursts  them,  and  becomes 
bent.  During  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  the  nucules 
thor,'  is  no  communication  with  the  red  body — the 
globule.  This  Last  then  bursts  into  eight  pieces,  and 
contains  iti  its  inside  little  filamentous  bodies  which 
move  about  very  rapidly  in  water  after  they  have 
escaped,  like  the  spermatozoa  of  some  Mosses.  The 
movement  in  the  cells  of  Chara  the  autlior  had  found  to 
circulate  only  half  way  through  the  cell,  when  a  ligature 
was  .applied  to  a  single  cell  above  and  below.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  paper  was  postponed  to  the  ne.\t  meeting 
of  the  Society. 


IRcbicfios. 

The  Potato  Disease,  cjc.  By  a  Naturalist.  A  Pam- 
phlet of  15  p.ages.  BailliiSre. 
This  is  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  full  of  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing.  The  writer  is  in  a  great  fuss, 
and  seems  to  think  the  salvation  of  the  country  de- 
pendent upon  himself  ;  he  evidently  believes  himself  to 
be  somebody,  and  takes  especial  care  to  let  his  readers 
know  it.  He  tells  us  that  he  scorns  political  parties, 
loves  the  light,  indeed  has  no  fear  of  it  (yet  he 
writes  anonymously  !)  and  would  not  be  very  tolerant 
of  the  person  who  should  insult  him  with  the  nickname 
of  any  political  party.  He  sneers  at  the  Irish  Commis- 
sioners, because  they  advise  the  peasantry  to  keep  their 
Potatoes  dry,  to  bury  them  iu  turf-ashes,  or  dry  mould, 
and  to  pack  them  iu  heaps  ;  "  minute"  directions  which 
he  thinks  are  only  "  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
rare  objects  of  Natural  History."  As  this  writer  calls 
himself  a  naturalist,  we  should  be  curious  to  see  his 
museum  wliere  rare  objects  are  thus  secured.  He 
scolds  the  Cabinet  ;  rails  at  Dr.  Buckland  ;  de- 
clares his  horror  of  Somerset-house  ;  and  deals  a  back- 
handed blow  at  all  Boards  of  Guardians. 

We  have,  of  course,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
the  writer  means  amidst  all  this  hubbub,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  his  panacea  consists  iu  the  rais- 
ing new  varieties  of  Potato  from  seed.  Upon  this 
point  the  Naturalist  indeed  comes  out;  he  is  strong 
upon  varieties,  species,  and  individuals ;  lectures  Sir 
Robert  upon  the  sleeping  ovum,  and  assures  him 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  contact  of 
male  and  female  is  a  law  "  of  universal  and  irremissible 
cogency."  Truly,  the  mantle  of  the  gre.at  Taliaootius 
has  fallen  to  a  worthy  disciple  ;  our  "  Naturalist "  has 
drawn  it  from  its  hiding-place,  and  wears  it  grandly. 

_  But  we  must  not  waste  more  space  upon  such  a 
silly  production.  We  will  only  ask  the  learned  author 
one  question.  If,  as  he  says,  we  must  all  set  about 
"  raising  all  kinds  of  Potatoes  immediately  from  seed," 
will  he  inform  us  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  or  where  any  body  else  is  to  get  the 
seeds  from  1  We  all  know  the  remarkable  talents  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
has  been  edified  by  the  "  Naturalist's"  letter  ;  but  we 
certainly  do  not  see  how  he  is  to  accomplish  raising  Po- 
tatoes from  seed  at  such  a  rate  as  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
the  poor  people  who  have  lost  theii-  present  crops. 


S-arden  IsJemoranda. 

Gomersal  House,  near  Leeds,  the  seat  of  ^V'.  Rhodes, 
Esq. — The  collection  of  plants  here  is,  in  most  respects, 
equal  to  that  iu  the  most  celebrated  establishments  near 
London.  The  plant  structures  are  built  from  designs 
solely  turnished  by  the  skilful  proprietor,  and  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  ultimate  objects  of  cultivation. 
The  stove  is  a  lean-to  structure,  30  feet  in  length,  by  21 
iji  width  ;  bottom-heat  is  secured  to  the  plants  occu- 
pying the  centre  bed  by  means  of  pipes,  for  the  circu- 
lation of  hot  water,  below  the  surface,  at  respective  dis- 
tances, and  rising  progressively  from  the  front  back- 
ward?. Over  each  coil  of  pipe  is  a  floor  of  flags,  or 
slates,  several  feet  in  width,  which  forms  a  common 
level,  Avith  a  due  elevation  of  the  front  curb.  The  centre 
bed  is  thus  formed  into  three  or  four  divisions,  rising 
progressively  ;  each  coil  of  pipe  being  similarly  covered 
with  slate,  the  front  edge  of  which  is  elevated  so  as  to 
adrait  of  a  top  layer  of  sand,  or  prepared  sphagnum, 
6  or  8  inches  iu  thickness,  upon  which  the  plants  are 
placed.  The  application  of  water  upon  the  sand,  &c., 
secures,  by  the  partial  communication  of  the  latter 
with  the  pipes  beneath,  a  humid  atmosphere,  which 
is  very  essential  to  the  growth  of  tropical  plants, 
as  the  following  remarks  will  prove.  Amongst  the 
plants  was  a  most  beautiful  Clerodendron  splendens, 
trained  in  a  pyramidal  form,  about  5  feet  in  height,  in 
an  8-inch  pot,  and  ornamented  from  top  to  bottom  with 
from  20  to  30  clusters  of  scarlet  blossoms.  This  was  a 
truly  splendid  object,  affording  ample  evidence  of  the 
ad.aptation  of  this  plant  for  pot-culture.  Along  with  it 
were  Begonia  insignis,  nearly  10  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  gracefully  pendent  racemes  of  light 
rosy  flowers  ;  Crotou  variegatum,  10  feet  iu  circum- 
ference, and  nearly  3  feet  iu  height,  uniformly  grown, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
country  ;  the  blue-flowered  Clitoria  Ternatea,  ex- 
panding from  30  to  -10  blossoms.     The  uniform   tem- 


perature of  the  house  appeared  to  have  fully  redeemed 
this  fine  old  favourite  from  the  charge  of  being  a  spare 
bloomer ;  the  propensity  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider 
seemed  also  to  have  been  removed  by  the  moist  temper- 
ature. Euphorbia  jacquiniHora,  'J  feet  in  height,  and 
12  feet  round,  promised  to  brighten  the  gloom  of 
winter  by  a  rich  profusion  of  blossoms.  And  in  the 
collection  were  also  Nematanthus  longiHorus,  8  feet  iu 
height  ;  the  scarlet  flowered  Geissomeria  longiflora, 
one  of  the  latest  plants  for  winter  bloom,  5  feet  in 
height ;  Taberncemontana  coronaria,  nearly  5  feet  in 
height;  and  Begonia manicata,  10  feet  iu  circumference. 
Along  with  this  wonderful  specimen  were  the  crimson 
flowered  Hibiscus  sinensis  Parkerii,  the  finest  variety  of 
its  section,  whose  blossoms  remain  expanded  for  double 
the  time  observed  iu  othei's  ;  H.  liliiflorus,  remark- 
able for  it  luxuriant  growth  ;  Calathea  zebrina,  with 
elegantly  marked  leaves,  15  feet  iu  circumference; 
Jasuiinum  Sambac,  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  Dicho- 
rizaudra  thyrsitlora,  with  green  lily-like  stems  sur- 
mounted with  dark-blue  flowers.  The  gaudy  Begonia 
sanguinea,  the  finest  of  the  genus,  was  10  feet 
iu  circumference  ;  Burchellia  capensis,  was  9  feet 
in  height,  and  15  feet  iu  circumference  ;  Gesnera 
oblongata,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  for  winter 
decoration,  was  5  feet  in  height,  and  10  in  circumference, 
unfolding  multitudes  of  bright  orange  blossoms.  A  pro- 
mising collection  of  He.aths  is  being  formed  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  for  the  protection  of  which,  against  excssive 
sunlight  and  heavy  rains,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted  :^A  temporary  span  roof  was  raised  over  them, 
wLtli  a  due  elevation  from  the  ground  level,  to  admit  air 
to  circulate  freely  among  them  ;  another  essential  pre- 
caution was  also  observed  in  relation  to  the  Heath 
plants,  and  others  of  similar  habit.  This  consisted  in 
placing  them  upon  perforated  brick  tiles  in  pi-feference 
to  the  damp  ground,  during  their  exposure  in  the  latter 
months  of  summer  aud  autumn.  The  partial  elevation 
of  plants  in  pots  (whose  circulation  of  sap  ceases  with 
their  annual  growth),  from  a  permanently  moist  surface 
during  their  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  autumn 
weather,  is,  iu  most  cases,  a  simple  but  sure  preserva- 
tive from  the  great  and  primary  evil  to  which  plants  are 
subject  generally,  and  which,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten, 
lays  at  the  bottom  of  every  other  evil,  namely,  an  im- 
peded circulation  of  moisture  within  the  soil,  arising 
either  from  deficient  drainage,  injudicious  watering,  or 
finally,  from  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  re- 
moval of  one  evil  often  leads  to  the  possession  of  many 
benefits.  For  instance,  the  elevation  of  plants  not  only 
places  them  beyond  the  injury  arising  from  excessive 
damp,  but  also  admits  an  increased  intensity  of  light. 
These  important  inferences  lead  to  the  reconsideration 
of  others  previously  adverted  to — on  the  adaptation  of 
artificial  structures  for  the  growth  of  plants.  The  pl.ant- 
structures  at  Goraersal-house  are  remarkable  for  then- 
due  elevation  of  front-lights,  &c.,  thereby  securing  a 
free  admission  of  air  and  sun-light,  and  aftbrd  valuable 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  a  remark  given  in  a  former 
Number,  that  the  elevation  of  front  platforms  and  cen- 
tral stages  in  greenhouses,  should  never  be  lower  than 
the  level  or  mean  access  of  side-light.  This  rule  is  ne- 
cessary iu"  proportion  to  the  importance  of  a  dry  low 
temperature,  and  vice  versa. —  fV.  W. 


Miscellaneous. 

Potati  Failure. — The  principal  remedy  I  propose 
for  the  Potato  failure  is  the  use  of  unripe  sets.  As, 
however,  there  are  two  ways  of  procuring  unripe  sets  — 
one  by  planting  late,  the  other  by  taking  them  up  early 
— it  m.ay  be  well  to  point  out  some  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  former  plan.  Pot.atoes  that  are  taken  up 
early  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  vegetate  during 
winter,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  their  being 
weakened  by  premature  growth  before  the  time  of 
planting  arrives.  By  planting  late  we  avoid  this  evil. 
They  should  be  taken  up  while  the  tops  are  still  green. 
It  is  easy  to  see  when  a  Potato  plant  is  done  growing, 
and  then  without  any  loss  of  time,  and  before  a  single 
yellow  leaf  appears,  the  plants  should  be  lifted.  If  it 
should  be  practicable  to  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a 
few  days  before  they  are  put  up  for  the  winter,  they 
will  keep  better  and  grow  more  vigorously.  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  explain  this  fact,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
several  gardeners  that  they  have  followed  the  practice 
for  years  with  uniform  success,  aud  it  has  occurred  to 
myself  more  than  once  to  observe  a  p.articular  luxuriant 
chance  plant,  and  on  taking  it  up  to  find  that  it  had 
sprung  from  a  green  Potato  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  when  the  crop  was  harvested. — Canadian  Agri- 
cultural Journal. 

Cause  of  Potato  Failure. — The  cause  of  this  disease 
appears  to  depend  partly  upon  too  great  an  amount  of 
moisture,  partly  on  too  copious  a  supply  of  manure  to 
the  soil :  both  induce  too  rapid  a  growth  of  the  tubers, 
which  renders  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  durable 
cellular  membrane  impossible.  Moreover,  all  the  Pota- 
toes wliieh  have  experienced  the  cell-rot  contain  a  much 
larger  amount  of  aqueous  constituents  than  the  sound 
ones.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  of  the  tubers 
which  are  laid  up  for  winter  store  will  extend  itself  and 
finally  destroy  them,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  preserve 
them  iu  a  dry  place,  w'hereby  a  portion  of  the  excess  of 
moisture  may  be  removed.  The  author  has  found  that 
the  disease  remains  stationary  when  they  are  dried  ;  at 
least  at  the  end  of  several  weeks  it  had  not  attacked  the 
neighbouring  parts. — Professor  Eillzing  i?t  the  Maga- 
ziiie  of  Natural  History. 


Bees. 

Artificial  Swarms. — Mr.  Grant's  statement  at  p.  739, 
respecting  artificial  swarms,  is  very  interesting  ;  but 
the  plan  cannot  be  adopted  with  hives  managed  in  the 
common  way — not  in  general  with  collateral  hives,  for 
bees  frequently  swarm  from  the  latter  before  they  take 
possession  of  the  side  boxes.  And  look  at  the  hazard  of 
nearly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  depopulating  a  stock  of  bees  : 
if  the  weather  proves  cold  the  backivard  brood  must 
perish  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  the 
hive — the  warmth  and  attendance  from  the  few  *'  nurse 
bees"  meutioned,  would  be  of  little  service.  As  there  is 
no  distinction  in  working  bees,  they  being  servants  of  all 
work,  perhaps  those  that  appeared  first  at  work  in  the 
deseited  stock  were  young  bees  that  had  not  been 
abroad  before  it  was  removed;  their  numbers  would  in- 
crease from  the  forward  brood.  Mr.  G.  seems  to  think 
that  disturbing  bees  makes  swarms  fly  away,  at  least  he 
mentions  that  he  "lost  three  swarms  in  1843,  by  an- 
noying the  bees  with  experiments ;"  but  he  also  men- 
tions that  the  next  year  "  he  resolved  on  letting  them 
take  their  own  course,  which  ended  in  losing  a  fine 
swarm."  This  only  shows  that  bees  will  have  their  own 
way  of  increasing  fresh  colonies  ;  and  of  course  add  to 
the  anxiety  of  bee-keepers  at  swarming  time,  especially 
when  they  are  surrounded  by  places  attractive  for  bees 
to  lodge  in. —  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOrrSES,  COXSERVAToniES,  &c. 

'Stoi'e. — I  can  at  present  add  little  to  the  repeated  direc- 
tions given  under  tliis  liead.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  re- 
mind the  amateur  especially  that  he  must  be  exceedingly 
cautious  not  to  ovei'heatthe  house,  as  this  would  cause  the  plants 
to  start  into  growth,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  very  in- 
jurious at  this  season;  many  stove  plants  are  apparently 
always  in  a  groiving  state,  but  rest  them  now  if  possible.  Those 
required  fur  mnter  flowering  may  be  placed  in  the  forcing-pit 
until  they  develop  their  flowers,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  tbeh'  original  quarters,  where  they  will  be  maintained  longer 
in  flower  in  their  colder  and  drier  abode.  Ce  very  particular  iu 
watering  all  plants  under  glass,  as  the  day  of  trial  with  them 
is  now  at  hand  ;  and  if  kept  in  a  comparatively  hardened  state 
through  the  winter,  nearly  inactive,  they  will  withstand  the  in- 
juries always  resulting  from  winter  forcing,  unavoidable  in  very 
severe  weather.  Conservatori/  — This  department  will  now  oc- 
cupy considerable  attention,  as  all  your  floral  strength  must  be 
brouglit  to  bear  in  this  impoi-tant  structure,  it  behig  the  chief 
resort  of  the  family  during  unpropitious  weather.  See  that  a 
constant  and  liberal  supply  of  all  winter-dowering  plants  is 
always  ready  to  succeed  each  other,  and  that  they  are  placed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  house  ;  much  depends  on  the 
arranging  of  them.  This,  in  fact,  deserves  the  careful  study 
and  attention  of  all  gardeners. — A. 

II.— FLOWEK-GARDEN  AKD  SHRUBBERIES. 

The  ditferenc  kinds  of  soils  and  manures  should  now  be  re- 
moved to  sheds  for  winter  aud  spring  potting,  and  a  fresh  sup- 
ply collected  and  ridged  iu  the  compost-yard  for  next  summer's 
use,  keeping  each  kind  separate.  As  the  leaves  are  nearly  all 
fallen  from  the  trees,  »fce.,  they  should  he  swept  and  cleared 
off  the  lawns  and  walks,  and  used  immediately,  or  taken  to 
some  convenient  place  for  winter's  supply,  or  to  rot  for  ma- 
nure. Any  choice  shrubs  planted  tliis  autumn  iu  exposed 
situations,  should  be  carefully  staked  and  tied  before  they  are 
injured  by  wind  ;  and  if  a  qu.intity  of  Fern  or  leaves  is  placed 
over  their  roots,  it  will  protect  them  during  winter.  Keep 
lawns  and  walks  constantly  rolled  during  showei'y  weatlrer. 
Planting  should  not  be  deferred  till  spring ;  it  should  be  for- 
warded now  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  weather  continues 
fine.  Pits  and  Frames. — Cuttings  put  in  late  must  now  be 
sorted,  and  all  that  are  rooted  should  at  once  be  removed  to 
another  pit  or  frame,  w  liere  they  can  have  more  au-  to  harden 
them  before  the  cold  sets  in  ;  those  not  rooted  should  he  re- 
plunged  and  kept  close  until  they  become  rooted.  Admit  air 
as  directed  in  former  Calendars.  .Scarlet  Pelar-goniums  taken 
up  fi'om  borders  and  cut  back,  will  keep  well  over  winter  if 
they  are  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  sand  or  eoU  beneath  a  green- 
house stage  ;  in  spring  they  might"  at  once  be  replanted  into 
the  borders  without  potting,  if  the  operation  is  performed  in 
gloomy  weather.  Ferraria  roots  keep  better  also  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other,  but  traps  must  be  kept  set  for  mice,  which 
are  very  fund  of  these  roots. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — A  more  propitious  phnnting  season  than  the  pi'eSBnt 
could  hardly  be  experienced,  and  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  late  fine  weather,  have  done  well,  as  all  Tulip  roots 
now  out  of  gi'ound  are  sutfering.  It  will  be  advisable  to  keep 
very  heavy  rains  from  the  beds,  by  means  of  mats  stretched  on 
hoops  for  this  purpose,  and  which  wdl  be  equally  useful  in 
severe  frosty  weather.  JRaniniculuscs. — The  roots  should  occa- 
sionally be  looked  over  to  ascertaiu  that  the  stock  is  free  fi-oni 
damp  ;  if  not  previously  done,  they  should  be  cleared  from  dirt 
and  fibres,  (Sic.  tfcc.  Few  plants  are  more  susceptible  of  damp 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  on  no  roots  does  it  exercise  a  more 
pernicious  influence.  Auriculas  and  Foli/anthuses  in  pots,  re- 
quire the  same  attention  as  previously  enjoined,  giving  aQ 
air  possible  ;  an  occasional  shower,  if  unattended  with  cold 
wind,  would  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  but  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  let  the  fohage  be  dry  before  shutting  up. 
Carnations,  after  having  been  putted,  and  subjected  to  the  elosfe' 
frame  for  a  few  days  till  they  have  emitted  fresh  fibres,  may  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  air,  and  rendei'ed  as  hardy  as  possible 
by  constant  exposure,  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
When  they  are  well  estabUshed,  do  not  shut  them  up  in  close 
frames  upon  anv  account  — C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  TINERIES,  ic. 

Take  all  possible  means  to  bai-den  the  constitution  of  your 
Pines  in  dung  pits  before  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 
Look  well  to  your  linings,  and  take  care  to  have  from  5^  to  10^ 
of  heat  "in  hand"  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency;  the 
superfluous  heat  in  mild  weather  may  be  easily  got  rid  of  by 
night  au".  Vineries. — See  that  the  borders  of  yom'  early  bouses 
are  securely  covered  against  frost ;  to  those  who  are  about 
making  new  borders,  I  woidd  du*ect  especial  attention  to  an 
article  in  last  week's  Chronid^.  by  R.  G.,  on  the  mode  pursued 
at  Bowood.  Seakale  in  the  Mushroom.  Flousc. — I  last  week  pro- 
mised to  say  how  I  force  this  :  In thefirstplace,  Imaypremiso, 
that  no  plan  of  forcing  can  succeed,  unless  good  cultivation  is 
pursued  in  the  growuig  season.  Space  wUl  not,  of  coiu'se, 
permit  me  to  say  anything  on  that  head  here.  However,  sup- 
posing such  to  be  secured,  my  plan  is  to  fill  a  hollow  pit  of  3  ft. 
in  depth,  at  one  side  of  the  ilushroom  house,  with  fermented 
dung  and  leaves ;  on  this  I  place  the  crowns  of  Seakale,  as 
thickly  as  they  can  stand  by  each  other,  .and  cover  them  in  well 
with  old  tan  tip  to  the  head  or  crown.  I  make  the  bottom  heat 
too  strong  intentionally,  so  that  I  may  atfurd  to  water  the  old 
tan  he.ivily,  which  causes  it  to  subside  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  crowns,  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  see  where  to  cut 
the  crop.  I  do  not  water  at  all  when  I  put  the  crowns  in,  which 
are  set  on  the  fermenting  matter  the  moment  it  is  put  into  tiro 
pit ;  1  wait  until  the  heat  is  getting  above  80  degrees,  and  then 
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I  seize  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  ivater.  "When  this  is 
accomplished,  I  cover  the  whole  ■i\-ith  straw  mats,  and  shut  the 
shutters  of  the  ilushroom  house  to  ensure  complete  darkness. 
No  plan  can  succeed  better.  I  have  Seakale  constantly  from  the 
middle  or  end  of  November,  until  it  comes  in  the  open  ground  ; 
and  to  preserve  a  succession,  I  plant  two  long  rows  every 
year  and  force  two.  Of  course  it  is  introduced  successively 
into  the  Mushroom  house.  I  find  about  four  feet  squai-e,  intro- 
duced everv  three  weeks,  enough  for  a  very  keen  demand. — D, 

V.-HARDT  FRUIT  AXD  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
.  Continue  remo\ing  and  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  as 
pre\-iously  directed.  Take  care  that  the  fibres  are  laid  in  a 
natural  position,  and  that  they  are  not  reversed  by  throwing  the 
soil  directly  against  them,  instead  of  scattering  it  so  as  to  fall 
down  amongst  them,  on  mo\-ing  the  spade  in  a  direction  from 
the  stem  towards  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  Standai-d  trees 
should  be  secured  fi-om  shaking  by  the  winds  as  soon  as  planted, 
and  if  all  kinds  can  be  mulched  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost 
so  much  the  better.  As  soon  as  Gooseben-ies,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries,  are  pruned,  the  ground  should  be  manured,  and 
dug  or  forked  over  ;  the  latter  process  is  to  be  prefen-ed  vrith 
re-^ard  to  the  Raspberries.  In  young  plantations  of  Goose- 
bemes  the  ground  should  be  t2-encbed  between  the  rows  in  ad- 
vance of  the  roots.  Unnail  and  prune  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  fastening  the  principal  branches  so  as  they  may  not  be 
overstrained  or  broken  ;  but  the  shoots  of  last  summer  will  be 
better  matured  b.\'lremaining  exposed' away  from  the  wall  whilst 
the  weather  is  not  severe.  Kitch<:n  Garden  .—CoWect  all  decaying 
leaves  wherever  they  appear,  and  carry  them  to  the  manure- 
heap.  Stir  the  surface  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages  and  other 
winter  crops  where  it  is  practicable.  Plant  early  Potatoes  in 
warm  borders  ;  any  of  those  diseased  that  are  vegetating, 
should  either  be  planted  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost 
if  they  should  appear  above  ground  before  winter  ;  or  they  may 
be  placed  nearly  close  to  each  other,  within  a  frame,  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  sis  inches,  and  transplanted  in 
spring. — E, 

TL— ARBORICULTURE. 
Old  Woods  and  Coppk<\ — Persevere  in  forwarding  the  plant- 
ing of  deciduous  trees  dui-ing  favourable  weather.  Fell  tunber 
and  thin  coppice  woods.  Make  and  repair  deciduous  hedges. 
Commence  the  improvement  of  park  scenery  by  plantinggroups 
of  ti-ees,  taking  care  that  the  foHage  of  each  group  harmonize 
and  form  agreeable  contrasts.  2\'((ri-(;/;(/.— Continue  to  gather 
tree  seeds  and  cones,  examine  those  already  gathered,  and 
take  care  that  all  are  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  stored  by 
for  ivinter.  Attend  as  before  to  the  careful  lifting  of  trees  for 
planting.  Deciduous  seedlings  may  now  be  removed  to  rows. 
Dig  between  the  rows  of  plants  intended  to  be  removed  in 
another  season.    Dig,  trench,  &.c.  as  before. — F. 
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Nov.  7— Clear  and  fine ;  cloudy  . 

8— Clondy;  overcast;  densely  clouded  at  night 
9 — Finci;  very  fine  :  sli^h?  rain 
10 — Very  fine  ;  heavy  clouds  and  showers;  partially  clouded  and  fine 

at  ni)fhc 
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13— Hazy  :  very  fine  throughout- 
Mean  temperature  of  the  week  2  dep.  above  the  average. 
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grow  a  good  specimen,  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  stove  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.§ 

Gabdixers — JP^The  lowest  wages  that  ought  to  be  given  for 
such  a  gardener  as  you  describe  are  4:21.  a  year,  with  board, 
or  with  a  cottage  and  board  wages. 

Grapes — Mrs  yi<jhtingale— For  a  late  Vineiy,  Black  and 'White 
Frontignans,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Lombardy, 
or  Oldaker's  St.  Peters.  They  may  be  planted  now.  Plants 
two  years  old ;  but  whether  younger  or  older,  prefer  those 
that  have  been  raised  from  single  eyes. J 

Greenhouses— J(/o?pfitw— Use  wood.  Buy  the  foreign  glass 
where  it  is  advertised.  Large  squares  ;  L  e.  9  by  2-i,  or  some 
such  size,  look  best  and  ai-e  best. 

Heating — XYZ — We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  youi* 
plan.  Flues  cannot  be  used  for  giving  bottom-heat.  If  you 
are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  one  you  must  arrest 
its  drying  quality  by  means  of  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
or  yoiu-  Melons  mlfbe  destroyed  by  red  spider.  We  do  not 
see  what  the  pipe  is  to  do  ;  with  a  flue  you  will  have  plenty 
of  beat ;  it  will  be  vapour  that  you  ^nll  want,  and  a  pipe 
cannot  give  that.     The  surface  of  tlie  boiler  would  probably 

be  sufficient  in  so  small  as  a  place. J  ^.ff^Wehavemade 

inquiry  about  Polmaise  heating,  and  vnl\  report  in  due  time. 
^fede  asks  if  anybody  has  tried  one  of  Deane's  sus- 
pension stoves  in  a  sitting-room,  and  will  communicate 
whether  it  mil  heat  a  room  11  ft.  by  11  ft.  thoroughly,  and 
■without  any  smell  of  coke  being  perceptible  ?  They  will  con- 
fer a  very  great  favour  upon  one  who  has  a  very  small  income 
and  a   head  so   susceptible    that  it  cannot   bear  the  least 

efflu%'ia. Zeta — Full  dovm  your  flues  and  put   up    iron 

tank-pipes  in  their  place.  Flues  should  never  be  used  if  they 
can  be  avoided. Anon — For  a  compartment  9  ft.  by  6,  in- 
stead of  either  of  the  modes  you  mention  the  e.vpense  will  be 

better  laid  out  in  fitting  up  a  very  small  boiler  and  pipe.  II 

C  D — The  gutters  must  be  placed  under  the  bed,  and  the 
pipes  must  be  carried  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  same  or 

a  lower  level,  to  heat  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  R  G. 

Querist — Stoves  in  greenhouses  are  objectionable.  The 
cheapest  way  in  the  end  is  to  beat  your  huuse  by  means  of 
hot  water  in  iron  pipes. 

Hibiscus  Maxihot — A  B — This  is  a  stove  plant,  which  will 
grow  freely  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil.  Duiing  summer  an 
ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given,  and  a  shght  shade 
in  sunny  weather.  In  autumn  it  should  be  cut  d^ovrsx  to  about 
a  foot  above  the  soil ;  this  ■nill  induce  it  to  form  a  bush, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  become  unsightly. § 

Insects — D  Judd — Tour  Achimenes  appear  to  have  suffered 
either  from  the  Thrips  or  Aphides  ;  for  the  former  it  is  best 
to  sprinkle  flower  of  sulphui-  on  the  flues,  and  the  latter  may 
be  expelledby  fumigating  ■uitb  Tobacco.  We  did  not  receive 
the  Melon  leaves,  if  you  found  no  answer  given  to  your  in- 
quiries, is. C  M—T'h.e  black  spots  are  not  the  pupre  of  the 

Cecidomjire,    but    abortive    seed-vessels,  i?. J/    W  K — 

It  is  a  beetle  named  Anobium,  which  is  destroying  your 
woodwork.  Ton  must  remove  even,'  inch  of  the  worm- 
eaten  portions,  and  substitute  sound  Oak,  Norway  Fir,  or 
Kyanised  timber.  Paint  the  inside  of  the  rafters,  and  every 
part  with  good  oil  colour,  and  the  exposed  parts  may 
be  painted  with  gas-tar ;  without  these  precautions  the  whole 

will  crumble  to  pieces.^. H  G — The  leaf  you  have  sent  is 

covered  with  Oak  spangles,  which  are  represented  by  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  Their  history  has  been  given  at 
p.  52  of  our  volume  for  ISlo.  J 


The  hiffht^dt  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  the  2is:, 
1 833,  and  17th,  1841— therm  59" :  and  the  lowest  on  the  16th,  1841— therm,  lo". 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Back  Nctmbeks  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle — The  Volume 
for  181i  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  price  11.  105.  The  fol- 
lowing Xumbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  be  had. 
Any  Subscriber  who  will  forvrard  to  the  publisher  post-office 
stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  requii-ed,  will 
have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  6,  8,  11. 13.  1-1,  15,  16,  17,  IS,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,  40,  46,  47,  48,  49. 

1842^,  6,  8,  11,  12,  18,  IS,  2C,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33  34 
35,  42,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  27 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48.  ' 

1344— AU  but  No.  50. 

Books— =e— Lowes'  "  Flora  Maderensis,"  if  you  can  get  it.    But 

it  is  technical.    There  is  no  other  work. S  .ffjV— Roberts 

on  "  The  Tine." 

Borders— ^vi  Old  Friend— Jn  soils  wet  and  heavy  the  reverse  of 
yours,  brick-dust  andlime  rubbish  would  provevery  beneficial. 
Tou  may,  however,  use  it  with  advantage  in  light  soil  if  you 
aff'ord  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.H 

Camellias — Eiupiirer — Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
these  dropping  theu-  flower-buds,  but  most  frequently  this 
arises  from  too  many  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  three  or  four  buds  in  a 
cluster,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  in  all  probability 
dropoff;  and  should  one  or  two  continue,  the  blooms  may 
not  be  much  more  than  half  the  usual  size  :  only  one  bud 
should  be  left,  the  others  should  be  picked  off;  when  about 
the  size  of  Peas.  This  not  only  secures  a  perfect  flower,  but 
strengthens  the  plant  for  another  year.  Do  not  water  Ca- 
mellias except  when  the  soil  is  drj-,  nor  over  head  in  cloudy 
weather,  as  this  endangers  the  buds  damping  off".  After 
flowering  the  plants  should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of  three 
parts  peat,  the  other  sandy  loam.  When  a  little  established 
air  should  be  given  everj-  fine  day,  and  a  sprinkling  of  water 
every  morning  before  the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  scorch 
their  leaves. § 

CnRisANTHESiDMS— ^  SubscrOjcr—VTocure  the  following-  sorts  • 
Tictory  and  Defiance,  white;  Celestial,  blush-  Aristides' 
orange  and  buff;  Tellow  David -,  Adventurer  and  Conductor' 
lilac  ;  Loui-5  Philippe  and  General  Laborde,  brownish  purple  • 
Campestroni,  Annie  Jane,  brownish  red  ;  and  Bertram  rosy 
purple.*= 

Climbers— Qiwmf — Hardenbergia  monopbylla  will  suit  your 
purpose.     Plant  it  inside  the  bouse.  5 

FauiT-WALLS — PhiUd'iHS — As  you  intend  to  cover  your  wall  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  glass,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
place  the  glass  as  near  the  face  of  the  wall  as  you  can,  leav- 
ing room  for  a  man  inside  to  dress  the  trees,  say  3  feet. 
Were  you  to  place  it  so  as  to  form  a  plane  to  which  the  sun's 
rays  would  be  perpendicular  in  September,  the  lower  part  of 
the  trees  would  be  too  far  from  the  Hgbt.H 

FocBSiAa— 4  5 — Tenus  victrix  is  a  tender  yaxiety,  which,  to 


Kennedta  nnBicUNDA— 4  5- This  is  a  greenliouse  twiner, 
which  may  be  potted  in  rough  sandy  peat,  but  being  a  plant 
of  free  growth  it  will  succeed  better  where  it  can  be  put 
out  in  a  consei-vatory  border.§ 
Labels — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  some 
earthenware  labels  having  the  names  of  plants  burnt  in  upon 
them.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine  that  they  will  super- 
sede the  use  of  wooden  labels,  for  many  reasons,  and 
especially  on  account  of  their  brittleness.  A  large  quantity 
of  earthenware  labels,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  was 
brought  into  the  market  some  years  ago,  but  they  were 
eventually  thrown  away  as  useless. 
Names  of  Fruits— i?  4  -4—1,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot ;  4,  Bezi  de  la  Motte  ;  5,  White  Doyenne  ;  6,  Crassane  ; 
7,  Brown  Beurre;  S,  Napoleon;  9,  Forelle  :  10,  Chaumon- 
tel ;  11.  Colmar  ;  12,  Winter  Nelis ;  13,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  14, 
Marie  Louise;  16,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  1,  Kh-ke's  Lord 
Nelson  ;  2,  Alexander  ;  3,  4,  20,  22,  Ribston  Pippin  :  7,  Haw- 
thornden  ;  8,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  9,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  11, 
Golden  Reinette  ;  13,  Cornish  Gilliflower  ;  14,  Norfolk  Beau- 
fin  ;  15,  Golden  Pippin ;  16,  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin  ;  19, 
Golden  Russet ;  21,  Court-pendu  Plat ;  25.  Northern  Greening; 

26,  Reinette  du  Canada.    Thanks  for  the '-*  ^^=^11 Constant^R 

—1,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  2,  3,  Old  Colmar  ;  4,  Easter  Beurre  • 
6,  Brown  Beuri'e  ;  8,  White  Doyenne  ;  9,  Autumn  Bergamot ; 
10,  CatOlac.  1,  Kentish  Fill-basket;  3,  Lemon  Pippin;  6,' 
Margil ;  8,  Nonpareil ;  9,  London  Pippin  ;  10,  Wyker  Pippinll'. 

J^C— Brown  Beurre:   2,  Christie's  Pippin;  3,"Margil.|) 

^  3f— Tour  Pear  is  not  superior  to  the  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
obtained  from  a  standard.  If  you  examine  the  ti-ee  and  find 
small  heart-shaped  leaves  near  the  spurs,  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  on  any  otlier  tree,  you  may  rest  assured  the  fi'iiit 
in  question  is  the  Gansel's  Bergamot  |I F  Darbv— Bedford- 
shire Fouiidling.ll S  B—1,  Aston  Town  ;  2.  Napoleon  ;  3, 

Duehesse  d'Angouleme  ;  4,  Syke-house  Russet;  6,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  7,  Braddick's  Nonpareil;  9,  Stas-g's  Nonpareil;  10. 
Powell's  Russet ;  11,  Beachamwell ;  12.  lung  of  the  Pippins  • 

14,     Winter    Queening.  || A  J  W—1,    Marie    Louise ;    2, 

"Wheeler's  Russet ;  3,  Royal  Russet ;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  5, 
Hughes's   Golden  Pippin  ;  7,   Gansel's  Bergamot ;    10,   Bezi 

Taet ;  11,  Bishop's  Thumb  ;  12,  Winter  Nelis.H JChrUtie— 

1,   St.  Germain  ;    2,    Verte    Longue  ;    3,    D'Angee.i) B  A 

Greys— The    Alexander  || A    B    ^—Brunswick    Fig.ll 

Shrewsbury — Those  at  present  ascertained  are — No.  3,  Min- 
challCrabb:  6,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  8,  aRedstreak  ;  12,  London 
Pippin  ;  13,  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  17,  appears  to  be  the  Woi-msley 
Pippin ;  18,  Reinette  du  Canada ;  20,  Lemon  Pippin ;  21, 
Torkshire  Greening ;   23  (worthless)  ;  24,  Yellow  Ingestrie. 


The  Peach  you  have  under  the  name  of  Late  Admirable  must 
be  false,  the  leaves  being  serrated  and  glandless.H Dublin — 

1,  Wormsley  Pippin  ;  2.  5,  Torkshire  Greening  ;  3,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins;    6  (worthless)  ;    7,   Hughes's 

Golden  Pippin.l] A  ^^Tour  Pear  is  not  the  true  Kuight's 

Monarch.ll R   S    Yates — 1,     Resembles    Sucre    *Tert ;     2, 

White  Doyenne  li W  Scott— I,    Hughes's   Golden   Pippin; 

2,  Hawthornden  ;  3,  7,  Stagg's  Nonpareil,  or  Hi6ks's  Fancy  ; 
4,  Blenheim  Pippin;  S,  King  of, the  Pippins  ;  9,  10,  Golden 
Reinette.ll 

Names  of  Plants — irC—1,  Bruised  to  pieces  ;  2,  Hippeastnim 

calyptratum. J.  Si'i)scriber — A  Solanum  of  some  Idnd. ■ 

A  ir — Tour  Austrahan  plant  is  a  Hibiscus  of  some  kind ; 
but  the  specimen  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine 

the  species. Anna — As  far  as  we  remember  your  Tagetes 

was  the  tenuifolia  of  Humboldt ;  but  we  always  throw  such 
things  away,  and  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  your  plant. 
Nothing  can  be  yet  settled  about  the  price  of  "  The  Tegetable 

Kingdom." A    B  I)  —  Oncidium    ciliatum. Constant 

Reader — Bifrenariaaurantiaca. Tin-tube — 512  G,  Oncidium. 

sanguineum ;    6134   B,   Epidendrum  diff'usum ;    two    others 

without  flowers  indeterminable. 2HlckleiceU — Apparently 

some  Brunsrigia. BraU^ord — Erica  hiemalis. 

Plantations— 4  Constant R<ader—^othin^  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Thackeray  that  vre  know  of,  except  various  insti-uc- 
tive  letters  in  our  own  columns.  Make  Vine-borders  when- 
ever it  is  most  convenient  to  do  so,  choosing  dry  weather  for 
the  operation. 
Potatoes— Xi/—Tou  are  right.  The  quantity  of  Potato-apples 
has  been  very  small  this  year,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 

from  the  season. An  Irish  Subscriber — It  is  impossible  to 

raise  Potatoes  from  seed  (that  is  the  seed  of  tbeu*  benies),  so 
as  to  furnish  any  crop  in  the  first  year.  Those  who  say  so 
cannot  have  tried  the  experiment.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  in  a  garden,  with  extraordinary  and  daily  care,  hotbeds, 
skill,  and  manure,  such  a  result  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  as 
a  general  operation,  to  be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  the  idea 
is  absurd.    Besides,  where  is  the  Potato-seed  now  to  be  had  ? 

J  R,  Rural  Chemistry,  and   others — As  to  using  diseased 

Potatoes  for  seed,  we  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Irish, 
Commissioners,  printed  in  another  column. — JR  C — We  do 
not  think  the  Permian  plan  of  freezing  Potatoes  and  then 
di-ying  them,  at  all  applicable  to  this  country.  In  so  ex- 
tremely dry  a  cUmate  as  Peru,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed ;  but  here  the  Potatoes  would  either  rot,  or  the  cost 

of  drying  them  ai-tiflcially  would  exceed  their  value. If 

one  of  our  Earliest  Subscribers  will  turn  to  the  Report  of  the 
Irish  Commissioners,  published  in  to-day's  Paper,  he  ■\rill  see 
their  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  planting  diseased  Pota- 
toes. As  to  Vines  you  cannot  do  better  than  foUow  Mr. 
Roberts's  adrice,  for  he  is  an  excellent  gardener,  and  his 
Grapes  are,  or  were,  magnificent ;  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
place  of  your  pots  ;  only  take  care  they  do  not  become  too 
diy.     We  wiR  answer  your  question  about  Brazilian  seeds 

with  pleasure,  if  you  send  up  the  hst. Cambrensis — Half- 

boiUng  Potatoes,  in  a  diseased  state,  tends  to  advance,  and 
not  check  the  progress  of  the  miscbief.  This  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland. Many 

correspondents  have  favoui-ed  us  vnth  piiuted  plans  for  ma- 
naging Potatoes  and  making  starch  ;  but  as  they  are  all  repe- 
titions of  directions  long  since  published  in  these  columns, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  print  them.    The  method  circulated  by  Mr. 
G.  Moses  is  needlessly  troublesome.     It  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  wash  the  pulp  five  or  six  times  ;  twice  is  often  enough. 
Pine-Apples — J/  G— Tou  shall  be  answered  in  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  new  edition,  concerning  which  we  shall  have 
a  word  to  say  presently. 
Raphands — J/a<7 — Thanks  for  your  recoUection  of  our  request. 
Rothwell— We  fear  that  we  do  not  understand  the  wishes  of 
your  friends,  for  since  your  last  kind  hint  we  have  taken 
means  to  supply  the  want,  and  we  had  hoped  effectually.    As 
it  is,  we  must  abandon  the  attempt,  for  it  is  clear  we  do  not 
know  what  is  desired.     Are  not  the  Amateur  Gai'dener,  the 
papers    on  Forcing    Flowers,    Winter  Flowers,   Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  &c.  what  you  asked  for  ? 
Salt — E — The  salt  ignorantly  strewed  on  your  Vine-border 
haring  already  destroyed  your  youngest  Vines,   your   old 
plants  must  be  in  danger.     Sulphuric  acid  will  decompose 
common  salt,   and  foirm  sulphate  of  soda  ;    but  this    may 
prove  injurious.    Tom-  best  plan  will  be  to  remove  aU  the 
soil  you  can  ;  add  a  little  fresh  mould  merely  to  cover  the 
roots,  and  then  water  repeatedly,  in  order  to  wash  down  or 
sufficiently  dilute  any  salt  that  may  remain.    Make  up  with 
fresh  soil.lj 
Seeds — Mrs.  Roderick  K—The  following  have  been  raised : — 
2,  Species   unknown,   handsome   flower ;    3,   A  species  of 
Indigo,  vei-y  beautiful,  pink  and  blue  flowered ;  an  Acacia 
like  heterophylla  ;  1,  Melaleuca  sp. ;  a  Leguminous  plant ;  a 
Myoporum  ;  Brachycome  cuneata  ;  and  Lotus  albida.     Some 
others  were  very  hard,  and  may  yet  germinate. 
Strawberries. — The  produce  from  Sti-awberry  plants  com- 
menced to  be  forced  now  must  be  very  uncertain,  except  as 
regards  the  Alpines.    The  beginning  of  next  month  is  early 
enough  to  coinmence.il 
Teop-eolum   Jarratti— .^4.   B — This   is    a  greenhouse  plant, 
w*hicb  requires  a  trelhs  to  support  its  stems.    The  soil  should 
consist  of  two-thirds  sandy  peat,  the  other  light  fibrous  loam. 
An  ample  supply  of  water  should  be  given  during  the  growing 
season. 5 
Variegated  Plants — A  i5— Try  the  following  : — Pittosporum 
Tobira  variegatum.  Variegated  Orange,  Neiium  oleander  va- 
riegatum,  Coronilla  glauea  variegata,  Clethra  arborea  varie- 
gata,  Variegated  Italian  Myrtle,   Daphne  odorata  vaiiegata, 
Semperri^Tim  arboreum  variegatum,  Euonymus   Japonicus 
variegatus  ;  also  some  of  the^ variegated  Aloes  and  Pelargo- 
niums.T 
Misc. — Arbor — The  granulations  on  the  Ash  are  well  known ;   - 
they  ai'e  of  the  natxii-e  of  gaUs,  and  are  ascribed  to  insects. 

*- — The  Auricula  is  found  wild  in  a  variety  of  situations, 

but  always  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  Among 
rocks  seems  to  be  its  favourite  habitat ;  but  it  also  occurs  in 
elevated  plains. E  T  If"— None  of  the  salts  will  perma- 
nently keep  weeds  from  growing  in  gi'avel  walks.  If  you 
wish  to  ti-y  sulphate  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is 
better,  dissolve  them  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  1  gallon. 
Tou  must  procure  them  of  the  wholesale  chemists,  drysalters, 

or  manure  dealers. A  Young  Gardener — Tou  may  make  a 

dry  floor  with  concrete — a  mixtm'e  of  hot  lime,  gravel,  or 
coarse  sand,  and  water.     When  nearly  dry  wash  it  over  with 

Roman  cement.!,' A  S  Y — Asphalte   walks   are   excellent 

things  in  gardens. Lancaster — If  the  wood  of  Vines  is  sufla- 

ciently  ripened  it  will  take  no  harm  from  exposure  in  winter.H 

An    Old   Subscriber — Shift  your   Orange    trees    early   in 

spring,  and  then  treat  them  as  you  propose.  || Sill-side — 

Tou  can  have  the  Nos.  Send  your  address,  with  postage 
stamps.     Any  bookseller  irill  get  your  volume  bound. 

SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias — DUE — Tour  seedlings  are  good  in  colour,  but 
the  petals  are  too  narrow  and  flimsy.'^ 

Fuchsia — C  B  1'— Tour  seedling  is  a  showy  flower,  of  a  good 
size  ;  if  the  bloom  sent  was  a  fresh  one,  you  overrate  the 
colours,  as  the  tube  and  sepals  are  not  so  pure  as  some  we 
have  seen.  The  corolla  is  good,  and  altogether  it  is  a  showy 
and  desirable  flower.- 

Pansies — J H—'Yonr  seedling  (yellow  self)  is  a  very  good  exhi- 
bition flower  ;  the  eye  is  remarkably  dark  and  fine,  the  side 
and  bottom  petals  are  also  good  in  form  and  colour.  The 
defect  in  the  flower  consists  in  the  top  petals  not  being  equal 
to  the  others  ;  they  appear  to  wart  substance,  and  are  rather 

paler  in  colour.* G  J'-— Unless  your  flower,  named  Eliza, 

comes  larger,  it  will  be  useless  for  showing  ;  it  is  below  the 
average  size." 


46.— 1845.] 
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THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURXIPS,  WHEAT,  ic,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton.— The  above  Manure  baring  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended,  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufactui-e,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis. 
appointments  which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particul.ars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  appUcation.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Perurian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality 
40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,         ^ 


E.  PcBSEK,  Secretary. 
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.MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLf.OWrVG  WEEKS. 
WnDNiunAV,  Xo7.  19 — Aerieult'iriti  Snctety  of  Enijland. 
TnoasDAV.        —   30— AgricuhQcal  Imp.  Si'C.  of  Ireland. 
Wtta-iKaoKX,       —  2")— ,\2rioii'turHl  Socifty 'f  Kni^Iaod. 
TaDBSDAC.        —  ^— Agticultural  Imp.Soc  ollrelaad. 


Nor.  17— CoUomptoa 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


IV.  25 — Bromsgrove 


Why  does  the  investment  of  additional  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  proceed  so  slowly  ? 

Is  there  not  room  for  it?  Has  our  farming  al- 
ready attained  such  excellence  that  any  farther  out- 
lay upon  it,  any  farther  employment  of  labour, 
wouldprove  unproductive?  Is  this  the  case  in  Ire- 
land ?  Look  at  the  picture  which  the  Times 
"  Commissioner"  pives  us  of  farming-  there.  Is  it 
so  in  England  ?  What  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
millions  of  its  uncultivated  cultivable  acres — by  the 
large  proportion  of  its  pasture-lands  which  are  almost 
as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature — by  the  half  cultiva- 
tion which  most  of  its  arable  acres  receive?  And, 
what  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the  farmer  is 
L'rally  supposed  to  have  more  carefully  availed 
-.  i-elf  of  his  resources?  Wh}*,  Mr.  Pusey,  a  com- 
;}.;tont  authority,  saj'S,  of  large  districts  there, 
that  he  cannot  place  their  cultivation  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Berlcshire  or  North  Devon.  There  is 
abunddnce  of  room  for  the  profitable  emploj'ment 
of  more  capital  in  our  farming — -no  one  can  deny 
this.* 

Why,  then,  did  not  those  who  till  lately  have  been 
unable  to  find  investment  for  their  unengased 
capital,  come  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the 
fermer? 

Is  the  market  for  his  produce  overstocked  ?  On 
the  contrary,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  con- 
stant semi-starvation  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  for  the  frequently-recurring  periods 
of  genera?  scarcity  like  that  which  now  threatens  us, 
except  by  the  fact  that  our  rapidU'-increasing  popu- 
lation is  hard-pressing  upon  the  too-slou-li/  retiring 
barrier  of  a  limited  production.  In  its  present 
tate  of  cultivation  there  is  no  want  of  mouths 
0  consume  the  maximum  produce  of  the  land.  There 
ire  millions  in  the  country  who  ought  to  be  better 
'ed  than  they  are,  and  the  number  is  receiving  an 
uinual  increase  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
narket  for  agricultural  produce  is  not  overstocked 
—no  one  can  affirm  this.  Why,  then,  we  repeat, 
loes  not  some  of  the  unemployed  capital  of  the 
lountry  find  an  investment  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
and? 

The  reason  is  simply  this  ;  and  we  cannot  see 
low  any  one  can  avoid  it.  No  capitalist,  whether 
le  be  a  mere  fund-holder  or  a  farmer,  will  lend  or 
nvest  money  except  upon  adequate  security — the 
brmer  requires  from  the  landed  proprietor  security 
m  the  rental  of  the  estate,  for  the  improvement  of 
I'hich  his  assistance  is  needed,  and  this  the  land- 
wner,  it  may  be,  cannot  give  him,  for  the  estate  is 
utailed — the  latter  requires  a  hold  for  a  sufficient 
arm  of  years  not  upon  the  profits  only  (for  /le  is 
ot  a  mere  sleeping  partner)  but  upon  the  ffross 
reduce  of  the  business — he  requires,  in  fact,  a  lease 
f  the  lands  he  is  to  occupy,  and  this  the  landlord 
eclines  to  offer  him.  But  what  a  mistaken  policy 
lis  unquestionably  is  !  What  party  would  remain 
ibenefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
ould  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
ad?  Certainly  not  the  proprietor  of  the  very 
(d  on  which  the  investment  would  take  place — he 
uld  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
ased  value  of  his  property.  Obviously'  not  the 
upier  of  the  land,  who  has  invested  his  capital — 
profits  of  farming  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
'  capita!  employed,  up,  at  any  rate,  to  a  much 
lier  acreable  outlay  than  that  which  at  present 
ii  the  average  obtains.  Manifestly  not  the 
Mrers  to  be  employed  in  the  higher  cultivation 
^  would  follow;  and,  unquestionably,  not  the 
Bl  to  be  fed  on  the  abundance  which  would 
re. 

;   are   happy  to   perceive  from  the  speeches 
wi  during  the   past  few  weeks  have  been  de- 

^^ '  a  detailed  statement  on  tbis  head,  see  Art.  iv.  in  the  j 
,   '^  British  Reriew,"  No.  y.    Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


livered  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  our  agricul- 
tural societies,  that  all  this  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. There  is  only  one  point  which  we  have 
seen  broached,  on  which  we  would  make  a  remark. 
It  has  been  argued  that  a  full  acknowledgment 
and  valuation  of  what  are  termed  "  tenants'  rights" 
is  all  that  can  be  claimed.  Now,  we  apprehend  the 
proper  question  for  discussion  is  not  what  can  be 
claimed,  but  what  arrangement  it  is  most  for  the 
advantage  of  the  parties  concerned  to  adopt.  And 
independently  of  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
accurate  valuation  of  "  tenants'  rights,"  we  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  lease  of  the  land  for  a  term  of 
years,  is  not  only  far  more  likely  to  induce  its 
tiigher  cultivation,  which  is  what  the  landowner 
should  aim  at,  but  it  is  also  a  far  more  simple  ;ind, 
to  the  proprietor,  a  less  ve.'catious  arrangement  than 
that  which  binds  him  down,  on  the  dismissal  or  the 
departure  of  a  tenant,  to  the  payment  of  fractions 
of  the  various  sums  which  may  have  been  invested 
— fractions  dependant  for  their  amount  on  the 
nature  and  the  period  of  the  investment.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject 
by  "  A  Looker  on,''  which  we  published  some 
weeks  ago.  He  says  : — "  It  seems  evidently  im- 
practicable to  admit  farmers  to  lay  out  what  money 
they  please  in  lime,  dung,  bones,  rape-dust,  marl, 
oilcake,  &:c.,  and,  on  quitting  of  their  own  accord,  to 
claim  repayment  from  the  landlord  for  the  cost 
and  carriage  of  any  had  as  far  back  as  four,  five,  or 
seven  years  ;  and  on  draining  for  14  years;  for,  if 
so,  what  landlord  could  calculate  or  meet  his  ex- 
pences  ?  What  are  termed  running  or  unsettled 
accounts  are  always  held  in  abhorrence  by  men  of 
prudence  in  whatever  profession  ;  therefore,  if  a 
tenant  is  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  and  is  willing 
to  lay  it  out,  a  lease  with  proper  covenants  is,  for 
both  parties,  a  far  preferable  mode  of  arrangement ;" 
and,  which  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  a  far  more  efficient 
inducement  to  high  cultivation.  Tenancy,  depend- 
ing for  its  period  upon  the  will  of  the  landowner, 
however  it  may  be  cloaked  over  by  arransements  for 
the  security  of  "  tenants'  rights,"  can  never  be  so 
acceptable  to  an  intelligent  man  of  capita! — and  he 
is  the  tenant  to  be  desired — as  when  it  is  simply 
secured  to  him  for  a  period  of  years  by  a  legal 
instrument.  The  farmer  wants  a  home,  as  well  as 
mere  security  for  his  money. 

Nevertheless,  a  system  for  securing  the  tenants' 
rights  is  a  very  useful,  and,  indeed,  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  lease.     The  object  of  the  lease  should 
be  to  secure  the  property  of  the  landowner,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  tenant;  and  this,  as  it  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  it  is  unable  to  do.     No  written  stipulations 
will  prove  a  security  against  a  tenant  who  is  dis- 
posed or  determined  to  impoverish  the  land,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  some  arrangement 
which  shall  make  it  the  tenant's  interest  to  farm 
highly  throughout  the  period  of  his  lease.     As  the 
matter  at  present  stands,  land  is  often  entered  upon 
"out  of  condition  ;"  a  period  of  five  years  elapses 
during  which  the  tenant  is  repairing  it;  for  the  next 
ten  he  reaps  the  fruits  of  good  fai-ming,  and  then, 
from  a  regard  lo  his  own  interests,  he  proceeds  to 
diminish  his  expenses,  and  ultimately  he  leaves  the 
farm  as  he  found  it.     During  one-half  only  of  the 
lease  is  the  land  farmed  as  it  ought  to  be,"  and  the 
result  to  all  parties  concerned  is  as  if  only  one-half 
of  the  district  were  properly  cultivated.     How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  tenant,  entering  upon  the 
farm  in  good   condition,  should   find  it  to  be  his 
interest  to  cultivate  it  highly  throughout  his  te- 
nancy !     And  it  can  be  made  his  interest  to  do  so, 
either  by  an  arrangement  with  him,  entered  upon 
before  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  for  a  re-occupancy  of 
the  farm,  or,  which  is  the  least  likely  to  fail,  by 
offering  such  a  security  for  the  "tenant's  rights" 
as  shall  make  it  as  much  his  interest  highly  to  ma- 
nure, and  thoroughly  to  cultivate,  his  last  year's 
green  crops,  as  it  was  his  interest  to  farm  well  those 
of  any  preceding  year.     This  will  be  effected  by 
an  arrangement  for  paying  him  such  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  that  crop  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  remain  unexhausted  forthe  benefit  of  the  in-coming 
tenant's  first  grain  crop,  and  by  paying  him  the  full 
value  of  all  straw  and  manure  he  may  leave  behind  him. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning 
to  this  subject ;  let  us  just  saj',  in  conclusion,  that 
"  the  agricultural  interest "  cau  only  then  be  said  to 
have  done  its  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation — 
and,  of  course,  the  interests  of  the  two  are  identical 
— when  the  land  shall  have  been  thoroughly  farmed 
by  intelligent  men  of  capital.     Landowners  will  be 
benefited  by  having'  such  tenants  upon  almost  any 
terms,  excepting,  of  course,  such  as  would  involve 
a  sacrifice  of  the  annual  value  of  their  property; 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that  such  tenants  will 
never  offer  themselves,  except  where  they  can  have 
iree  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  intelligence,  and 
perfect  security  for  their  property. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STALL  FEEDING. 
A  FAiiM,  upon  which  the  alternate  system  of  hus'oandry 
is  established,  and  where  the  production  of  grain  and 
green  crops  is  associated  with  the  fattening  of  live  stock, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  manufactory,  where  the  raw  raa- 
teiiais  of  bread  stuffs  are  prepared  for  those  wliose 
business  embraces  the  conversion  of  sucli  eommoclities 
into  articles  of  human  sustenance,  plants  being  the 
machines  by  which  the  raw  materials  are  elaborated. 
Further,  the  live  stock  on  such  a  farm  may  likewise  be 
regarded  as  machines  to  convert  the  raw  njatcrials  of 
green  crops  into  flesh  and  dairy  produce,  and  to  act  in 
combination  with  the  natural  agents  of  decay  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food  of  plants.  But,  although  the  plants 
and  animals  on  such  a  farm  may  be  regarded  in  some 
measure  as  a  species  of  mech.anism  employed  by  the 
farmer  for  the  purposes  just  referred  to,  tliey  cannot 
be  regarded  as  machines  in  the  same  light  in  which  we 
regard  the  loom  and  steam  engme.  For  while  the 
latter  are  completely  dependant  for  their  power  and 
their  utility  on  human  caprice  and  human  ingenuity, 
plants  and  animals,  while  owning  a  certain  suhser- 
viency  to  the  power  of  man,  yet  manifest  properties 
and  dispositions  which  can  never  be  wholly  controlled 
by  human  power,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  render  it 
imperative  on  man  to  adopt  a  system  of  man.igement  in 
conformity  with  them  if  he  would  reap  the  sum  of  those 
varied  advantages,  which,  under  judicious  treatment, 
they  are  fitted  to  confer.  In  our  cultivation  of  plants 
we  are  in  general  more  careful  to  act  in  conformity 
with  their  natural  habits  than  we  .are,  in  our  treatment 
of  live  stock,  to  subject  them  to  a  regimen  in  unison 
witli  their  natural  instincts  and  dispositions.  For  I 
conceive  that  in  placing  Turnips  and  Barley  on  sfjiis  of 
lighter  constitution,  and  devoting  the  stiffer  soils  to  the 
production  of  Wheat  and  the  Bean,  we  simply  place 
such  plants  in  situations  in  which  experience  has  shown 
us  they  are  fitted  to  succeed,  and  so  far  comply  with 
their  natural  habits ;  and  success,  in  consequence, 
attends  the  practice.  But  while  we  are  thus  careful  to 
adapt  our  plants  to  sods  to  which  they  are  naturally 
suited,  1  am  not  aware  that  we  are  equally  careful  to 
subject  our  live  stock  to  a  species  of  management 
equally  in  consonance  with  tlieir  nature  and  habits. 
With  respect  to  animals,  indeed,  this  is  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty,  because  they  exhibit  a  constitution 
widely  different  from  that  of  plants  ;  and,  besides, 
mauifest  certain  mental  qualities  which  plants  do  not. 
But  although  the  present  methods  of  treating  fattening 
animals  more  particularly  are  certainly  not  in  conformity 
with  their  whole  nature,  it  will  suffice  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  clearer  views  on 
this  subject,  if  I  take  a  brief  review  of  the  more  pro- 
minent instincts  of  our  domestic  animals,  .ind  thence 
endeavour  to  deduce  a  system  of  management  which 
will  more  closely  conform  to  their  natural  qualities;  for 
such  a  system,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  will  best 
secure  the  object  the  farmer  has  in  view  in  his  husbandry 
of  the  domestic  animals. 

The  first  thing  which  strilces  an  observer  who  studies 
the  habits  of  ruminating  animals,  is  their  social  dispo- 
sition. The  gregarious  instinct  which  Nature  has 
implanted  in  their  mental  constitution  is  seen  every- 
where operating  alike  in  the  herds  of  civilised  commu- 
nities and  in  the  countless,  uncared-for  flocks,  which 
roam  the  boundless  prairies  of  "  tlie  far  west."  This 
sociality  of  ruminating  animals  is  generally  strongly 
manifested,  and  the  gratification  of  the  faculty  appears 
indispensible  to  the  happuaess  and  mental  quietude  of 
the  animal,  and  its  gratification,  in  so  far  as  an  artificial 
system  of  management  will  admit  of  it,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done  consistently  with  other  objects,  becomes 
a  matter  deserving  of  thejserious  attention  of  the  farmer. 
But  in  speculating  upon  a  system  of  management  which 
will  be  in  conformity  with  then;  whole  nature,  their 
combative  disposition  likewise  calls  for  consideration. 
It  is  well  known  that  herbivorous  animals,  although  not 
endowed  with  a  propensity  leading  them  to  kill  that  they 
may  eat,  are  yet  embued  with  a  disposition  leading 
them  to  attack,"  and  when  attacked  to  resist  aggression  ; 
and  this  faculty  is  frequently  so  prominent  in  the 
character  of  particular  anunals  as  to  impel  them  to  a 
perverse  interference  with  their  fellows,  and  hsnce  it; 
becomes  requisite  for  the  farmer  to  adopt  such  a  system 
of  management  as  will  in  some  measure_  check  its 
injurious  exercise.  In  addition  to  these  instinctive 
characteristics  of  our  domestic  animals,  their  positive 
requirement  of  air  and  exercise  to  maintain  then'  health, 
must  likewise  be  considered  in  fr.aming  a  system  of 
management  to  accord  with  them — a  system  which 
while  essentially  artificial,  ought  for  obvious  reasons  to 
approximate  as  closely  to  a  natural  one  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

Those  mental  and  physiological  features  in  the 
character  of  our  domestic  animals,  above  enumerated, 
appear  to  me  to  be  those  which  more  particularly  claim 
the  farmer's  attention  in  framing  a  system  of  manage- 
ment for  his  fatting  live  stock  ;  and  whoever  considers 
the  usual  regimen  to  which  fatting  animals  are  sub- 
jected in  the  various  districts  of  the  country,  will  at  once 
perceive  that  these  various  characteristics  are  but 
partially  complied  with,  and  hence,  .as  it  appears  to  me,  it 
is  but  partially  successful  in  securing  the  object  aimed  at 
by  the  farmer,  namely,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  animal  products  from  a  given  amount  of 
vegetable  food.  But  before  I  proceed  to  point  out  a 
system  of  management  whicli  will  better  accord  with 
the  animal  constitution,  bodily  and  mental,  than  those 
generally  followed,  I  shall  briefly  inquire  in  how  far 
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present  systems  accord  with  it,  .and  in  how  far  they  are  ' 
fitted  to  secure  tl'.e  object  at  which  tlie  farmer  aims. 

The  methods  of  feeding  the  larger  ruminating  animals 
in  general  use  at  present,   are  either   in  open  yards 
provided  with   shelter  shades,  or  in   close   houses,  in  i 
which  the  animals  are   hound   to   upright   posts,  and 
there  closely  confined  from  the  time  they  are  put  to 
feed  until  they  are  fit  for  the  shambles.     The  former  of , 
these  systems  is   that  which  universally  obtains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  country  ;  while  the  latter  system 
is  generally  pursued  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
island.     Now,  if  I  am  correct  iu  laying  it  down  as  a  j 
principle  of  the  highest   practical   importance  in  the  ! 
fatting  management  of  the  larger  ruminating  animals  ; 
that  their  instinctive  tendencies  and  healthful  require- 
ments ought  to  he  attended  to  in  that  system  of  treat- 
ment to   which  they  are   subjected  while   undergoing 
final  preparation  for  the  shambles,  it  will  appear,  that  the  ' 
system  of  feeding  first  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  open 
yards  provided  with  shelter  shades,  is  that  which  will 
the  more  closely  embrace  this  principle,  while  the  other 
system  of  feeding  in  close  houses    almost  totally   ex- 
cludes it     For  when  the  animals  are  confined  in  courts 
in  nurabei-s  together,  their  social  or  gregarious  instinct  j 
receives  gratification  ;  and  possessing  tiurestricted  ac- , 
cess  to  uuvitiated  air,  and  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  ; 
exercise,  their  organic  system  is  maintained  in  health,  I 
and  the  feet  and   limbs  of  the  animals,  being  kept  by  , 
moderate  e.xercise  in  good  condition,  they  are  enabled  ■ 
with  comparative  impunity  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
subsequent  travel — a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.     Under  the  other  system  of 
feeding,  namely,  in  close  houses,  the  social  disposition 
may  receive  gratification,  but  being  cut  off  from  the 
essential   requisites   of   animal   health,   free   air,    and 
exercise,  this  system  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  secure 
the  general  welfare  of  the  animals. 

From  tliis  brief  and  cursory  review  of  these  two 
systems  of  stall  feeding,  I  am  disposed  to  accord  the 
preference  to  that  of  open  courts,  as  more  fully  em- 
hi'aeiug  the  principle  in  fatting  management,  which  I 
hold  to  be  of  essential  importance,  namely,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  animal  and  com- 
pliance with  the  various  requirements  as  to  health,  and 
by  consequence  the  greater  success  of  the  animals  ; 
and  a  modification  of  the  system  of  stall  feeding  in  open 
courts,  as  at  present  practised,  I  regard  as  the  best 
fitted  to  secure  these  objects.  I  have  said  a  modi- 
fication of  the  system  of  open  court  feeding  as  ■  at 
present  practised,  because  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  this  system,  as  pursued  at  present  even  in 
those  districts  of  the  country  acknowledged  to  have 
attained  the  highest  existing  degi'ee  of  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  as  partially  securing  the  objects  at  wdiich  it 
aims.  The  chief  cause  of  this  defect  arises  from  having 
the  courts  too  large,  and  from  confining  too  many  ani- 
mals in  courts  of  this  description.  I  have  already  in 
speaking  of  the  instinctive  tendencies"  of  ruminating 
animals,  referred  to  their  combative  disposition,  and 
when  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  confined 
together  iu  a  limited  area,  this  faculty  is  frequently  in- 
juriously exercised,  a  few  of  the  larger  and  stronger 
animals  usually  obtaining  the  mastery,and  by  exercising 
a,  tyrannical  sway  over  their  weaker  fellows,  prevent  a 
uniform  fatting  progress  being  made  by  the  whole. 
And  further,  tlie  system  of  open  court  feeding  as  at 
present  practised,  is  objectionable  from  the  size  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  yards  affording  but  little 
warmth  and  shelter  from  inclement  weather  ;  thus 
mihtating  against  another  generally  recognised  principle 
in  feeding,  which  teaches  us  to  regard  warmth  as  of 
essential  importance  to  a  feeding  animal.  Now,  I  con- 
ceive that  if  the  system  of  feeding  in  open  courts  pro- 
vided with  shelter  shades,  could  be  so  modified,  as  to 
preclude  the  injurious  exercise  of  the  combative  ten- 
dency of  the  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
to  them  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  shelter,  it  would 
— all  circumstances  considered — form  the  best  system 
of  stall-feeding  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 
Now,  such  a  modification  of  the  open  court  system  as 
will  embrace  these  objects,  may  be  simply  attained  by 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  yards  to  an  extent  sufiicient 
to  accommodate  comfortably  two,  or  at  most,  three 
animals,  aud  by  so  an'angiug  the  yards  as  to  expose 
them  freely  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  by  making  the 
boundary  walls  of  dimensions  such  as  would  fit  them  to 
afford  sufficient  shelter,  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
proper  system  of  stall-feeding,  according  to  principles  ' 
before  explained,  would  thus  be  complied  with  ;  for,  in  ' 
yards  so  constructed,  the  gregarious  tendency  of  the 
animals  would  be  gi-atified,  while  haN-ing  access  to  free 
and  unvi'iated  air,  and  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  I 
exercise,  they  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  animal  health,  and  the  pro- 
per condition  of  their  feet  and  limbs,  and  by  attention  on 
the  farmer's  part,  to  separate  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
and  to  assort  them,  in  some  degree,  according  to  their 
strength,  the  combative  disposition  would  be  held  in  check, 
and  thus  an  arrangement  of  the  animalswould  be  effected, 
calculat>;d  to  secure  their  health  and  regular  fatting  ' 
progress,  and  the  green  crops  of  the  farmer  would  be 
made  toyield  their  maximum  amount  of  animal  products,  j 
Having  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  system  ' 
of  stall-feeding  in  open  courts,  of  moderate  dimensions,  j 
provided  with  shelter  shades,  is  the  Ijest  with  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  a  few- 
particulars  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of 
such  courts,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  think 
well  of  the  system  as  above  recommended  and  described. 


The  size  of  the  courts  and  shelter  shades  is  the  first 
thing  requiring  consideration,  and  this  should  not  ex- 
ceed what  will  comfortably  accommodate  two,  or  at 
most  three  animals,  aud  a  space  having  a  superficies  of 
120  square  yards,  one  third  of  which,  or  40  square 
yards,  may  be  covered  as  a  shelter  shade,  will  suffice 
for  this  purfiose  ;  aud  as  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  animals  is  of  much  importance,  such  courts  should 
invariably  open  to  the  south.  When  a  number  of  courts 
are  grouped  together,  which  may  be  done  both  for  con- 
venience iu  feeding  and  economy  of  space,  the  boundary 
walls  separating  the  courts  should  always  be  of  such  a 
heiflit  as  not  only  to  afford  sufficient  shelter,  but  to  cut 
off  the  animals  in  adjoining  yards  from  all  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  from  all  disturbing  causes 
whatever  of  an  external  nature  ;  for  it  is  to  bs  observed 
that  although  the  gratification  of  the  social  habit  is  to 
be  attended  to,  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  quietude 
of  the  animal,  the  ulterior  objects  of  feeding  are  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  it,  but  while  the  objects  of  the  gregarious 
instinct  are  provided  for  by  the  confinement  of  a  plu- 
rality of  animals  in  the  same  court,  the  further  gratifi- 
cation of  the  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  regular  feeding 
and  repose,  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  To  economise  time  and  labour  in  feed- 
ing, an  open  space  should  be  left  in  the  wall  at  one  end, 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  feeding  trough,  so  that  the 
food  of  the  animals  may  be  introduced  from  without, 
without  the  necessity  of  entering  the  court,  and  which 
space  may  be  closed  in  the  intervals  of  feeding  by  a 
hinged  board.  The  position  of  the  feeding-trough 
should  be  by  the  side  wall  of  the  court,  so  that  the 
food  of  the  animals,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  succulent 
roots,  may  be  kept  fresh  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  animals  are  fed  on  Turnips,  these  may  either 
be  sliced  by  a  machine,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
feeding  trough,  or  they  may  be  put  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  feeding  trough,  and  there  sliced  by  an  instrument 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  spade.  When  cake  or  bruised 
gi-aiu  is  allowed  iu  addition  to  Turnips,  this  should  be 
given  at  regular  times,  and  in  order  to  secure  their 
economical  consumption  in  wet  weather,  should  be 
given  in  a  trough  placed  for  this  especial  purpose  under 
cover  of  the  shelter  shade.  Yards  of  this  kind  should 
be  kept  comfox-tably  dry,  not  only  to  secure  comfort  to 
the  animals,  but  also  to  ensure  good  qtiality  in  the  dung, 
wdiieh  is  always  best  made  in  dry  yards.  Whenever 
the  litter  becomes  soiled  by  the  animals,  fresh  straw  is 
simply  spread  upon  the  surface,  the  manure  being 
allow-ed  to  accumulate  until  its  quantity  is  inconveniently 
large,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  fields,  and  afterwards 
prepared  for  application  to  the  soil. 

By  attention  to  the  above  simple  series  of  particulars, 
it  is  conceived  that  the  system  of  open  court  feeding  will 
be  rendered  as  perfect  as  an  artificial  system  can  well 
become,  and  secure  to  the  tirmera  greater  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  an  important  department  of  his  business  than  he 
can  be  said  to  reap  under  present  systems.  And,  in 
conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
herent energies  of  the  British  farmer  only  require  to  he 
directed  into  the  profitable  paths  of  a  sound  scientific 
practice,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  proud  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  first  agricultural  nation  of  the  earth. — 
George  Kirk,  Land-steicard  to  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq  ,  of 
Kingswood,  Surrey. 


ON  DRAINING  AND  DRAIN  TILES. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  changes  that  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  advice  and  practice  of  our  most 
emineut  men  who  have  written  or  lectured  on  what  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  thorough-draining,  hut  which 
has  been  known  many  years  ago  in  some  localities  in 
Worcestershire  by  the  name  of  furrow- draining. 

We  first  began  under  this  system  to  put  in  the  drains 
just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough,  the  poaching  of 
horses,  or  the  sinking  of  wheels,  that  the  water  might 
reach  them  the  quicker,  and  have  a  better  fall ;  since 
that  time  we  have  heen  gradually  descending  into  the 
earth,  and  if  we  continue  to  go  on  "  deeper  and  deeper 
still,"  we  shall  soon,  like  the  railway  schemes,  come  to 
an  amalgamation  with  our  neighbcui-  Sir.  Elkington. 
Indeed,  I  have  lately,  in  the  public  prints,  seen  advice 
given  to  bore  in  the  bottom  of  our  drains  ;  from  this 
we  may  be  led  to  e.xpect,  that  in  a  short  time  it  will 
become  all  "  one  concern.*' 

Again,  we  were  advised  to  put  oyer  our  dr-ains,which 
were  to  be  large  and  capacious,  whether  made  of  tile, 
stone,or  other  material, so  many  inches  of  broken  stones, 
thorns,  straw,  or  stubble,  to  allow  the  water  an  easy 
passage  to  the  drain  ;  the  raw  subsoil,  especially  if  it 
were  clay,  was  to  be  carefully  excluded  in  filling  up, 
and  none  but  the  active  soil  used  to  cover  the  drain. 

Following  this  advice,  many  thousand  pounds  have 
been  uselessly  thrown  away,  and  the  drainage  in  num- 
berless instances  is  very  imperfect.  One  gentleman, 
whose  writings  and  opinions  on  agricultural  subjects 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause,  has  honourably  and 
candidly  told  us  that  he  expended  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  more  on  a  small  estate  in  drainmg  than  was 
necessary,  but  then  he  was  trying  a  mode  perfectly 
original,  by  putting  the  broken  stones  underneath,  and 
the  drain  tile  on  the  top. 

Our  latest  advice  is  to  put  in  (four  feet  deep),  in  any 
soil,  the  smallest  tile  we  can  get,  with  an  aperture  of 
one  inch  iu  diameter,  or  rather  less  than  a  copper  half- 
penny, the  subsoil  is  then  to  be  put  in,  and  if  clay, 
so  much  the  better,  and  the  firmer  it  is  rammed  in  and 
made  solid,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  drainage.  Here, 
then,  we  have  extremes  the  very  reverse  of  each  other, 
and  each  in  their  turn  have  had  their  advocates,  wlio 


would  have  felt  displeased  to  have  theii-  judgments 
doubted  ;  that  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  re- 
gard to  nearly  all  the  operations  of  agriculture,  most  of 
the  publications  on  the  subject  will  show,  aud  none 
more  so  than  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  / 

It  may,  then,  become  a  question  with  the  youn" 
farmer  or  commercial  gentleman  who  is  anxious  to 
embark  his  capital  in  scientific  farming,  aud  anticipate 
reaping  golden  harvests  by  adopting  the  best  principles, 
which  of  these  systems  really  is  the  best,  and  most 
likely  to  insure  a  safe  return  for  the  amount  of  capital- 
employed.  On  this  question  experience  tells  us, — do 
not  implicitly  believe  or  follow  extremes  ou  either 
side,  but  judge  for  yourself  by  trying  their  systems  on  a 
small  scale,  and  remember,  side  by  side,  on  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  in  your  occupation,  and  do  not  despise  the 
practice  of  the  neighbourhood  until  you  have  proved  it 
erroneous.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  for  experimenters 
and  writers  on  agriculture  to  give  their  opinions  as 
though  one  system  would  suit  all  soils  and  situations ; 
a  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made  ;  what  would  suit  in 
one  w-ould  be  worthless  in  another,  and  vice  versa  ;  this 
applies  not  only  to  draining,  but  also  to  implements, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

As  regards  putting  in  tiles  4  feet  deep  for  surface- 
drainage,  if  it  does  answer  well  in  some  instances,  it  is 
no  pr^-of  that  it  would  succeed  in  all.  In  some  situa- 
tions it  would  be  impossible  to  get  proper  outfalls  for 
that  depth,  and  in  others  the  expence  would  he  very  con- 
siderable. Now,  we  should  commence  our  drainage  with 
good  outfalls,  that  the  water  from  the  mains  may  have  a 
fall  or  drop  of  two  or  three  inches  into  them,  and  go  off 
briskly  ;  u  dead  levels  are  brought  up  to  the  mouths  of 
the  mains,  the  water  moves  off  sluggishly,  and  then 
unless  constant  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  watercourses 
scoured  out,  it  will  soon  grow  up  witk  grass  and  weeds, 
and  the  drains  will  be  stopped  up  and  forgotten. 

The  evils  of  deep  draining  with  dead  levels  I  knov? 
to  my  cost.  An  estate  which  I  am  now  occupying  was 
di-ained  more  than  20  years  since  (before  it  came  into 
my  occupation)  on  Elkington's  principle,  at  an  immense 
expense  ;  the  drains  were  put  in  from  4  to  8  or  10  leefc 
deep  ;  in  one  or  two  instances  springs  were  tapped  by 
them,  but  in  many  others  no  water  flowed,  except  what 
was  brought  into  them  by  deep  boring  ;  for  it  was,  per- 
haps, thought  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  em- 
ployer that  some  water  should  flow  out  of  the  mains,  or 
the  work  would  have  been  stopped.  But  the  question 
arises,  would  that  water  which  was  bored  for  have 
reached  or  injured  the  surface!  I  think  not;  for  the 
estate  has  required  to  be  surface-drained,  none  of  the 
fo:mer  drains  having  taken  off  the  surface  wafer,  aud 
many  r.re  stopped  up,  and  tinknown,  except  to  the 
person  who  executed  the  work.  Had  those  drains  been 
put  iu  3  feet  deep,  a  good  fall  would  have  hesa  obtained,' 
and  they  would  have  drained  the  surface  in  addition  to' 
a  spring  or  two. 

If  3  feet  of  dry  and  porous  soil  and  subsoil  can  be' 
obtained  by  draining,  that  depth  (and  in  some  soils  less 
may  possibl/  do),  we  may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  is  sufii- 
cient for  any  of  our  crops ;  therefore  there  appears  no 
necessity  for  going  deeper,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  pocket.  I  have  some  objections  to  make 
to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  inch-pipe  tiles,  although  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  they  have  aperture  sufiicient 
to  carry  off  the  rain  water  from  a  certain  amount  of 
surface,  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved'..' 
ilr.  Parkes,  consulting  engineer  to  the  Royal  Agrici;:- 
tural  Society,  in  his  very  able  and  scientific  essay  "  On 
the  Quantity  of  Rain  Water,  and  its  Discharge  by 
Drains  " — S  ciety's  Journal,  vol.  v.  page  146  ;  but  hav- 
ing admitted  this,  the  proper  use  of  them,  I  shall  now 
speak  of  the  abuse  of  them.  I  know  that  many  persons- 
are  noiv  ordering  inch-pipe  tiles,  only  for  draining  the 
land,  and  cor.sider  any  othsr  sizes  unnecessary,  without 
taking  note  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  length  of  the 
drains,  or  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  work- 
men who  may  have  to  lay  them.  I  have  been  using 
some  quantity  of  tube  or  pipe-tiles  for  the  last  nine 
years  (see  an  article  "  On  Draining"  in  Belt's  JVee'c/g 
Messenger,  May  23,  1836,  signed  R.  S.)  ;  the  sizes  I 
I'.ave  used  varying  from  2  to  21-  inches  in  the  bore,  and 
with  these  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  e.xtremely 
cautious  and  particular  with  the  workmen  to  get  perfect 
drains  laid  ;  what  caution,  then,  will  it  require  to  lay  the 
drains  with  1-inch  pipes  ;  the  least  sinking,  displace 
ment,  or  carelessness,  may  cause  the  end  of  one  tile  tc 
vary  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  next  tile  ;  this  ii 
but  a  trifle,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  whole  of  tht 
drains  above:  and  supposing  the  drains  4  feet  deep 
how  difficult  will  it  be  to  find  the  stoppage.  A  numbat 
of  failures  will  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  cause  a'oovt 
stated;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  can  be  p 
vented  by  inserting  each  end  of  the  tiles  iuto  a  la 
one  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  thus  forming  a  rii 
or  union  round  the  joinings  :  granted  ;  but  in  t" 
cise  the  tiles  will  only  have  bearings  at  each  end, 
the  rings,  and  if  the  soil  or  filling  in  bear  very  heaTj 
on  these  thin,  weak  pipes,  they  are  very  liable  to  bri 
through  the  middle,  and  thus  get  stopped. 

Again,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  invenfon 
these  small  pipe-tiles  (Mr.  John  Read,  Regent  CSro 
Piccadilly)  that  these  tiles  were  to  be  used  alone.     J  j 
object  was  to  produce  a  cheaper  tile,  by  being  able 
burn  these  pipes  within  the  2  or  2^-inch  tubes  ;  thi 
fore  requiring  very  little  additional  fuel,  and  also 
ducing  tlie  cost  of  carriage,  as  a  larger  nunsher  C' 
be  conveyed  hy  the  same  means ;  bnt,  at  Ae  same  \ 
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he  intended  to  use  the  smallest  pipes  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  fall,  and  to  add  other  sizes  (telescope  fashion)  as  the 
drain  increased  in  length,  and  required  a  larger  aper- 
ture for  the  accumulated  stream  to  flow  oft'  ((uickly. 
Using  these  small  tiles  under  the  superintendence  of 
practical  and  scientific  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Parlces  or 
Mr.  Read,  will  be  found  very  different  from  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  little  experience  in 
draining,  and  the  failures  must,  as  a  consequence,  be 
many. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  I  infer  that  pipe-tiles  of 
a  larger  interior  diameter,  say  2  or  2J-  inches,  are  more 
safe  for  general  use,  and  not  so  liable  to  form  iii:perfect 
drains  as  smaller  ones,  and  should  springs  be  met  with, 
they  become  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  another  reason  to  urge  in  favour  of  larger 
tiles  which  has  not  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been 
tested  by  scientific  drainers,  so  as  to  determine 
if  it  has  any  value  or  not.  This  is,  to  admit  a 
freer  circulation  of  atmospheric  air  through  the 
drains,  and  may  be  called  subsoil  ventilation.  To 
produce  the  best  effects  from  this  system,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  be  done  as  follows  : — Put  2  or  2J-inch 
tubes  in  the  parallel,  or  the  frequent  drains  ;  then  put 
at  the  top  of  the  field,  or  fall,  a  cross-drain  of  the  same 
size,  communicating  with  each  of  the  other  drains  ; 
continue  each  end  of  this  cross-drain  to  the  ditch,  bank, 
or  hedge,  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation,  leaving  a  hole 
or  shaft  open  to  be  filled  with  pebble-stones,  or  some 
rubbish  tliat  would  leave  free  admission  for  the  air  to 
circulate  through  ;  or  iron  grates  might  be  fixed  over 
the  openings.  This,  then,  would  form  an  air-drain, 
which  would  convey  a  supply  to  all  the  other  drains. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  tube  of  any  length  will 
allow  its  contents  to  flow  much  faster  if  the  upper  end 
is  open,  than  if  it  is  partially  closed  ;  and  there  are 
soils,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  run  so  closely 
together  on  the  surface  as  to  prevent  for  a  time  the  ad- 
mission of  air ;  therefore,  the  water  in  the  subsoil  and 
drains  must  be  held  iu  suspension  until  the  surface  be- 
comes cracked  by  atmospheric  changes,  or  is  broken  by 
agricultural  operations. 

ilr.  Partes,  iu  his  essay  before  quoted,  truly  observes 
that,  "  One  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  drainage 
may  be  also  safely  presumed  to  arise  from  its  facilitat- 
ing the  access  and  change  of  air  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  bed  ;  as,  in  proportion  to  the  escape  of  water,  so 
will  be  the  entrance  of  air  which  will,  pari  passii,  oc- 
cupy the  place  vacated  by  the  water." 

If,  then,  the  air  is  an  agent  so  beneficial  in  pulveris- 
ing and  rendering  the  earth  accessible  to,  and  fit  for 
the  reception  of  other  fertilising  agents,  why  should  we 
not  admit  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  make  the 
drains  answer  a  two-fold  purpose,  so  that  the  drving 
and  shrinking  of  tlie  subsoil  (whereby  cracks  "and 
fissures  are  caused)  may  be  accelerated,  for,  in  many 
instances,  it  has  been  found  that  no  beneficial  change 
has  taken  place  in  land  newly-di-aiued  for  the  first  12 
months,  but  afterwards  the  good  effect  began  to  show 
itself :  nor  is  it  surprising  ;  for,  in  some  seasons,  when 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  the  natural  agents  of  pulverisa- 
tion, prevailed  in  the  extreme,  this  miniature  conduit, 
3  or  4  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  firmly  covered  up  from 
the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences,  could  not  he  ex- 
pected to  cause  a  very  rapid  change  in  that  lai-ge  mass 
of  earth. 

After  all  I  have  said  in  favour  of  larger  drain-tiles 
and  subsoil  ventilation,  I  shall  again  repeat  my  advice 
— "  Try  the  system,  side  by  side  with  the  other,  on  a 
small  scale."  This  can  be  done  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense where  draining  is  being  executed.  For  instance, 
select  10  or  12  furrows,  where  the  outlets  can  empty 
into  a  ditch  ;  that  the  mouths  of  the  drains  may  be 
open,  place  in  the  two  first  drains,  1  jard  in  depth, 
pipes  of  2  or  2J-inch  bore,  then  put  in  the  ne.xt  two 
drains  1-mch  pipes,  the  same  depth,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. The  larger  drains  should  be  carried  at  the 
upper  end  1  or  2  feet  longer  than  the  others,  that  the 
cross  or  air-drain  may  communicate  with  the  larger 
ones  only ;  the  cross-drain  to  be  made  as  before 
directed.  The  emptying  of  all  those  drains  are  then  to 
be  carefully  marked  in  heavy  rains  and  stormy  weather 
as  to  the  begmning,  duration,  and  quantity  d'ischarged 
from  each  ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  trench,  2  feet 
wide,  should  be  cut  across  (at  right  angles)  the  middle 
of  the  drainage  down  to  the  tiles ;  in  cutting  this  open- 
ing it  must  be  observed  what  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  subsoil  between  the  larger  or  smaller  drains. 
If  the  combined  results  are  in  favour  of  the  l-mch 
pipes,  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  with  care,  as  the 
cheapest.  If,  in  favour  of  the  larger  ones,  with  ven- 
tilation, use  no  others,  as  cheapness  is  not  always  eco- 
nomy.— Richard  Smith,  Worcestershire. 


ON  DIBBLING  GRAIN. 
From  several  papers  iu  the  Agricultural  Gazette  it 
appears  that  in  dibbling  corn  by  the  holders  of  allot- 
ments, they  are  in  the  habit  of  dropping  several  grains 
in  a  hole,  and  that  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  trust 
to  one  or  two.  As  this  practice  is  considered  not  only 
wasteful,  but  also  injurious, and  as  truth  is  to  be  found 
only  by  numerous  experiments,  and  established  by  many 
■witnesses,  I  have  during  the  past  summer  sowed  from 
one  seed  to  eight  in  a  place,  seven  times  over,  and  I  now 
give  the  results,  and  that  they  may  be  the  more  relied 
on,  I  would  state  that  every  part  of  the  experiments 
were  performed  with  my  own  hands,  and  that  I  can 
have  no  object  in  misleading.  I  would  also  press  the 
subject  more  earnestly  on  the  attention,  as  I  am 
assured  every  humane  and  every  poor  man  must  desire, 


in  the  threatened  famine  iu  Ireland  and  the  high  price  it  |  more  than  one  or  two  seeds  in  a  hole  (and  had  the  seed 
will  cause  in  provisions  in  England,  to  save  as  much  as  ,  been  sound  and  not  sown  so  deep,  it  might  have  been 
possible  all  needless  consumption  of  articles  of  food.  |  still  more  apparent;  for  I  find  that,  with  very  light 
I  drew  a  drill  at  21  inches  distance  from  other  drills, '  covering  there  is  rarely  a  failure  in  sound  seed.  I  have 
with  a  garden-hoe,  about  l.i  inch  deep,  and  sowed  in  it  |  not  met  with  one  in  the  few  experiments  I  have  tried  to 
at  4  inches  apart  seven  grains  singly.  Again,  at  the  I  ascertain  the  best  depths  for  sowing).  It  also  indicates 
same  distances  two  grains  dropped  close  together  seven    that  the  di-opping  of  more   than  one  grain  does  not 


times  ;  then  three  grains  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on  to  eight  seeds  dropped  close  together.  This  was  in 
effect  the  same  thing  as  dibbling  holes  for  them,  and 
insured  a  more  regular  depth  thau  could  be  done  by 
making  holes. 
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This  table  plainly  indicates,  by  the  very  slight  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  products  of  from  one  to  five  seeds 
in  a  place,  that  no  advantage  is  derived  by  dropping 


insure  a  greater  certainty  of  each  hole  producing  plants 
— for  where  one  seed  in  a  hole  perishes,  the  causes  of 
its  destruction  operate  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  in  the 
hole,  or  at  least  to  render  them  little  productive — for 
from  one  seed  in  a  place  to  five,  there  are  nearly  a:> 
equal  number  of  failures  ;  and  although  there  were  no 
total  failures  in  six  and  seven,  yet  there  were  several  very 
unproductive  places.  The  extraordinary  small  producer 
of  six  seeds  in  a  place,  and  the  large  ones  of  seven  and 
eight  in  a  place  depend,  I  feel  assured,  on  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  shall  state  presently ;  but  that  this 
large  produce  did  not  arise  from  the  larger  number  of 
seeds  dropped  in  them  must  be  very  evident,  from  there 
being  no  progressive  increase  in  the  other  numbers  of 
the  experiment. 

On  the  right  side  of  this  drill,  at  a  distance  of  21  ins., 
was  a  drill  of  Barley,  the  first  of  several  sown  with  the 
intention  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  seed  that  might 
be  most  economically  used  in  drills  at  wide  distances,  that 
is,  about  24  inches:  on  the  left  side  (as  far  as  1,  2,  and  3 
seeds  in  a  place  extended)  Barley  was  sown  at  21  inches 
from  it,  and  by  the  side  of  4  and  .?  seeds  in  a  place,  Oats, 
at  the  same  distance,  but  over  against  6,  7,  and  8  seeds 
in  a  place,  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  sown  with 
Broccoli  seed,  in  rows,  well  manured  on  the  surface,  and 
kept  hoed.  The  Oats  that  were  sown  by  the  side  of  4- 
and  5  seeds  in  a  place,  inclined  over  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  6  seeds  in  a  place,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the 
small  produce  of  6  seeds  in  a  place,  as  I  also  attribute 
the  larger  products  of  7  and  3  seeds  in  a  place  to  tlie 
free  space  alongside  of  them  where  the  Broccoli  seed 
was  sown,  upon  the  hypothesis  I  have  elsewhere  ad- 
vanced, that  plants  derive  their  nourishment  principally 
by  the  leaves,  and  by  such  an  hypothesis  I  can  alone 
account  for  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  produce 
of  6,  7,  and  8  seeds  in  a  place.  But  this  same  suppo- 
sition is  borne  out  still  more  strongly  by  the  experiments 
before  alluded  to,  of  the  rows  sown  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  the  best  quantity  of  seed  ;  i'or  in  these 
drills  there  were  two  that,  from  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, were,  instead  of  being  only  21  inches  asunder, 
40  inches  apart,  and  the  produce  of  each  of  these- 
doubled  the  amount  of  a  drill  with  the  same  quantity  of 
seed  at  21  inches  apart  from  its  neighboiu'ing  drills,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  beneath  ;  the  roots,  too,  at  the 
ends'  of  the  rows,  were  also  more  productive  than  others 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  drills.  Now,  I  dug  a  hole 
about  2  feet  deep  between  two  of  the  drills  and  found 
the  roots  descending  towards  the  subsoil,  which  some  of 
them  entered,  in  a  tolerably  compact  column  of  about 
6  inches  diameter ;  few  of  them  spi-ead  out  laterally.  It 
can  hardly,  then,  be  supposed  that  the  wide  space  be- 
tween the  rows,  ^c  ,  increased  the  products  by  the  room 
afforded  to  the  roots,  of  seeking  nourishment  from  the 
soil. 

Table  II.  is  very  favourable  to  small  quantities  of 
seed,  and  a  considerable  distance  between  the  rows, 
which,  with  a  famine  threatening  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  empire,  is  deserving  of  much  attention.  I  would 
draw  attention  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  seed  which 
would  suffice  for  an  acre.  Iu  drill  No.  1.  (that  of  the 
first  detailed  table  of  the  number  of  grains  to  be  dropped 
in  holes),  the  single  seeds  dropped  at  4  inches  apart  gave 
a  produce  equal  to  the  average  of  I,  2,  3, 4,  and  5  seeds 
dropped  iu  a  place  with  drills  at  21  inches  asunder  ; 
this  would  only  amount  to  10  lbs.  of  seed  for  an  acre  of 
ground. — J.  ]\f.  Goodiff^  Granard,  Nov.  3. 
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Home  Correspondence. 

Potatoes, — I  am  following  your  advice  to  imitate 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  autumn-planting  Potatoes. 
All  lookers  on  think  me  demented  ;  I  have  given  strict 
orders  to  the  women  who  sort  out  the  seed  not  to  pass 
any  at  all  tainted  ;  but  upon  going  to  the  field  this 
evening,  I  found  there  is  "no  faith  to  be  placed  in 
these  women  ; "  for,  upon  trying  seven  sets,  I  found  no 
less  thau  six  tainted  !  This  will,  probably,  ensure  mis- 
carriage in  my  crop  as  far  as  faulty  Potatoes  have  been 
planted,  and  I  shall  have  the  commiserators,  who  are 
now  shaking  their  heads,  triumphantly  exclaiming  in 
spring,  "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be."  I  have  planted 
an  acre,  but  shall  now  stop  as  I  find  there  is  no  getting 
women  to  "  obey."  I  have  inquired  much  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  may 
vary  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  degree  in  diff'erent  lands, 
but  I  believe  not  a  single  field  has  escaped.  In  some 
cases  amongst  cottagers,  in  dry  soils,  I  have  seen  the 
best  samples,  such  indeed  as  they  have  stoutly  main- 
tained to  be  "  as  sound  as  bells."     I  have  had  much 


difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  even  they  are  not 
exempt  from  the  plague,  and  when  I  have  done  so  tliey 
seem  to  wish  the  murrain  had  taken  their  "  candid 
friend  "  instead. — A  Constant  Reader, 

Results  obtained  from  different  Modes  of  Flaniiiig- 
Potatoes — A  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  account. 
The  Potatoes  were  grown  at  Thorner,  about  8  miles  N.K. 
of  Leeds. — "  Lot  1 :  50  yds.^Potatoes  dibbled  into  level 
ground.  Produce  5J  lbs.  Lot  2  :  50  yds. — Planted  in 
ridges  1!1  ins.  above  the  level.  Nothing  but  the  shells  of 
a  few  tubers  could  be  found.  Lot  3:  SOj'ards. — Planted 
upon  the  level  ground  with  earth  thrown  upon  them. 
Three  parts  were  rotten,  and  the  fourth  part  turned 
bad  in  a  few  days.  AM  the  above  were  Haigh's 
Kidney  planted  on  the  first  day  of  April  upon  a  plot  of 
ground  which  had  been  manured  and  lightly  dug  in 
winter.  Lot  4  :  50  yards. — Prince  Regent's.  The 
manure  dug  in  when  planted  and  the  Potatoes  dibbkd. 
Produce  84  lbs.,  and  two  days  after  taking  taking  up 
they  were  not  worth  &d.  Lot  5  :  60  yards. — ^^Haigh's 
Kidney.     Planted  in  the  middle  of  May  ;  dibbled  and 
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manured  at  the  time  of  planting.  Produce  408  lbs., 
part  rotten.  Lot  C  :  60  yards. — Planted  at  the  latter 
end  of  May.  Produce  456  lbs.  of  very  large  and  sound 
Potatoes.  Lot  7  :  Prince  Regent's.  Lot  8  :  Cups. 
Lot  9  :  Ash  Tops.  Lot  10  :  Scotch  Reds.  These  four 
lots  were  manured  and  dibbled  on  the  29th  of  May. 
The  crops  are  very  good,  and  there  is  not  one  unsound 
Potato  among  them.  Lot  11  :  Pink  Eyes. — Dibbled 
■without  manure  upon  a  Cabbage  bed  on  tlie  31st  of 
May.  This  was  the  best  crop  I  have  seen  this  year. 
One  root  produced  9^-  lbs.,  and  one  of  the  Potatoes 
•weighed  20  ounces.  Lot  12  :  Haigh's  Kidney. — Grown 
in  a  very  dry  situation.  This  was  the  worst  excepting 
Lot  2.  Since  taking  up  I  have  had  to  bury  one-third 
of  all  the  liinds  excepting  the  Ash-tops,  which  are  not 
at  all  affected.  All  the  Potatoes  except  two  lols  were 
my  own  plants,  which  have  grown  upon  the  same  ground 
for  years,  and  the  smell  of  guano  has  not  passed 
upon   any    of    them." — TV.   Lucas,    Haigh's-bmldings, 

Leeds. It  appears   that  some   varieties   are   less 

subject  to  disease  than  others  ;  and  if,  on  investi- 
gation, such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  cultivate  the  sorts  least  aSected.  A  friend 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  residence  on  the  Rhine 
near  Coblentz,  informed  me  that  he  grew  seven  sorts, 
all  of  which  were  much  affected  by  the  disease  except 
one,  the  Pink  Kidney,  and  this  w.is  quite  free  from  its 
attacks.  He  was  lately  in  Hampshire,  where  several 
farmers  asserted  that  the  Pink  Kidney  was  free  from 
the  disease.  The  circumstance  is  worthy  of  attention, 
in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  next  year's  crop. — 
Lusor.— — The  haulm  cut  down  early,  saved  crops  at 
Greys  ;  but  the  Beet  seems  to  be  highly  affected. — 
B.  b.,  Greys. 

Storing  Potatoes.  —  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  put 
some  Potatoes,  which  appeared  perfectly  dry,  into  a 
shed,  with  layers  of  short  straw  alternately  ;  to-day  my 
man  is  opening  them  ;  he  can  scarcely  bear  his  hand  in 
them,  they  are  so  hot,  and  full  three  parts  out  of  four 
are  perfectly  rotten.  I  find  that  they  keep  best  in  a 
dry  place,  without  any  material  mixed  with  them  to  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  air.  In  wet,  stiff  land  they  are 
worst  infected,  but  they  are  also  badly  diseased,  even  on 
the  driest  soils.  I  had  one  flat,  4  yards  wide,  that  run 
down  the  side  of  a  ditch  full  5  feet  deep,  and  these  I 
have  seen  going  ever  since  July  ;  the  soil  is  sandy  upon 
a  gravelly  bottom.  The  soundest  are  upon  mossy  or 
peaty  land.  In  a  field,  containing  7  acres,  adjoining 
Whixall-moss,  all  the  Potatoes  are  perfectly  sound,  and 
free  from  any  blemish  whatever.  I  beg  to  refer  such 
of  your  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Potato-starch,  to  an  excellent  article  in  Dr. 
Ure's  Supplement  to  his  "  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines,"  giving  a  lucid  account  (with  engrav- 
ings) of  the  French  method  of  manufacturing  it,  whereby 
they  obtain  from  15  to  22  per  cent.,  and  are  enabled  to 
supply  this  country  with  it  at  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  cwt. 

— John   Thomas,  Wem,  Salop,  Nov.  1. Although  I 

have  not  tried  the  following  plan,  still  I  thiiik  it  is  one 
which  may  tend  to  stop  the  disease  : — Construct  a  shed 
60  feet  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  leaving  the  sides 
open;  in  fact,  merely  a  roof  supported  by  uprights.  Let 
1  ft.  6  ins.  be  taken  off  the  breadth  in  each  side,  whicii 
■will  leave  9  feet  for  the  Potatoes.  First  of  all  put  a  layer 
of  hard  wood  branches  on  the  ground,  then  a  layer  of 
Potatoes  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  and  so  on,  and  as  the 
pile  advances  in  height  let  the  Potatoes  be  supported  by 
branches  at  the  sides  ;  this  could  easily  be  done  by 
driving  a  few  piles.  The  1  ft.  6  ins.  at  each  side  of  the 
heap  I  would  fill  with  straw,  to  be  removed  in  fine  wea- 
ther. By  these  means  the  Potatoes  would  be  continually 
kept  in  a  dry  eool  state.  From  what  I  have  seen  all 
,  late  varieties  have  suffered  most  ;  those  on  light  soils 
are  less  affected  than  those  on  heavy.  The  earliest 
planted  sets  are  least  of  all  affected  with  the  disease, 
from  which  one  might  conclude  that  the  more  we  con- 
trive to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  Potato  the  better. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  as  turning  the  diseased  Po- 
tatoes into  starch,  to  cut  the  affected  parts  off,  and  make 
the  other  into  sets,  and  plant  them  in  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March. — Charles  Ewing,Bodorgan,  Anglesea. 

Having  adopted  a  method  of  treating  the  "diseased" 

Potatoes  (as  they  are,  perhaps,  improperly  termed), 
which  seems  to  me  suited  to  the  case,  and  which  pro- 
mises success,  I  venture  to  communicate  it  to  you,  the 
collection  of  facts  from  different  quarters  being  of  im- 
portance. I  premise  that  ray  own  opinion,  which,  how- 
ever, I  state  with  some  diffidence,  is  that  the  proximate 
•cause  of  the  malady  is  the  superabundance  of  juice  or 
moisture  in  the  tuber,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
wet  of  the  season  causing  an  accumulation  of  watery 
sap,  and  the  concurrent  frigidity  of  the  weather, which, 
prcventuig  the  due  development  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  causing  their  premature  decay,  did  not  afford  an 
abundance  of  healthy  foliage  for  exhaling  that  super- 
fluous moisture.  My  Potatoes  were  grown  on  very  fiat 
•elay  land,  which,  though  recently  thorough-drained, 
had  not  yet  been  subsoiled  so  as  to  permit  the  free 
descent  of  the  rain-water  to  the  drains ;  and  the  weather 
was  very  wet  at  the  time  of  lifting,  which  was  unduly 
accelerated  by  the  prevailing  panic  from  the  supposed 
destructive  progress  of  the  "  disease.''  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  had  the  Potatoes  carted  to  a  lea  field,  in- 
tended to  be  broken  up  ne.'ct  year,  for  the  convenience 
of  a  clean  surface  to  spread  them  on,  and  obtaining  sod 
for  temporary  covering.  There  they  were  laid  in  long 
narrow  heaps,  the  different  kinds  separately,  and 
covered  with  straw  slightly  "  drawn"  and  put  on  thatch- 
wise,  the  weather  still  continuing  damp.  This  covering 
resisted  both  rain  and  moderate  frost.    On  examination 


a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  windward  side  of  the  heaps 
appeared  well  dried,  but  the  other  side  sweating  and 
beginning  to  mould  ;  the  interior  still  more  so  :  they 
were  then  uncovered  on  a  dry  day,  spread  out  on  the 
Grass  on  either  side,  and  put  up  again  at  night  as  before. 
On  a  second  examination  they  were  found  still  tending 
in  a  small  degree  to  sweat ;  the  same  process  of  spread- 
ing out  was  repeated,  after  which  the  tendency  to  sweat 
disappeared,  and  the  progress  of  the  "  disease"  to  all 
appearance  arrested.  The  same  was  the  case  with  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  affected  Potatoes,  which  were  spread 
on  a  barn-floor,  and  turned  till  dry.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find,  on  repeated  examination,  that  the  "  dis- 
ease" in  the  roots  so  treated  has  made  any  farther  pro- 
gress. The  next  part  of  the  process  was  to  separate 
from  the  mass  a  stock  of  sound  Potatoes  for  seed  and 
domestic  use.  A  number  of  careful  hands  (women) 
were  employed  minutely  to  examine  them,  and  separate 
those  which  appeared  perfectly  sound.  'The  process  is 
tedious,  but  in  present  circumstances  indispensable  ;  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  crop  is  af- 
fected, and  the  cost  of  the  process,  I  may  state  that 
out  of  about  35  bolls  of  the  Potatoes  as  lifted,  we  have 
already  separated  15  bolls  of  sound  roots.  This  was 
done  (according  to  the  number  of  hands  employed)  in 
27  days,  of  a  woman  at  Sd.  per  day,  or  18s.  in  all. 
The  remaining  20  bolls  of  rejected  Potatoes,  many  of 
which  are  very  slightly  affected,  will  be  used  for  the 
cattle,  cooked  with  salt.  The  time  and  cost  in  my  case 
is  increased  from  the  quantity  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
tubers,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  bits 
of  cloth,  before  they  could  be  properly  examined  ;  and 
if  grown  on  dry  land,  it  would  have  been  done  in  half 
the  time.  The  process  of  picking  is  continuing  to  be 
carried  on  ;  and  in  storing  the  sound  Potatoes,  I  mean 
by  way  of  precaution  to  make  an  insulation  at  every  2 
or  3  yards  in  the  heaps  by  a  stratum  of  2  inches  of  earth, 
so  that  if  rot  should  occur  in  any  of  these  divisions,  it 
will  spread  no  further.  These  facts,  I  think,  show  that 
the  Potato  malady,  under  proper  treatment,  is  not  of 
so  desperate  a  nature  as  is  generally  apprehended,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rejected 
tubers  would  be  found,  on  a  re-examination,  perfectly 
safe  for  human  food.  Certainly,  however,  a  very  large 
quantity  has  gone  to  destruction  by  being  stored  in  the 
usual  way  without  being  dried,  and  are  reluctantly 
taken  by  the  starch  mills  at  2s.  a  boll,  whicli  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  carriage.  Among  the  variety 
of  opinions  that  have  been  given  as  to  the 
constitutional  deterioration  of  this  valuable  root, 
which  seems  to  have  rendered  it  more  easily  affected 
by  atmospherical  observations,  my  idea  is,  that 
it  has  been  gradually  brought  into  what  the  medicos 
call  a  plethoric  state,  by  too  much  forcing  with  manure 
in  high-conditioned  land.  In  former  times,  the  Potatoes 
were  taken  from  the  field  and  stored  in  cellars,  and 
other  places,  in  vast  mounds,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  without  injury.  And  the  winter  work  was 
to  cut  the  seed  Potatoes  months  before-hand,  which,  at 
the  time  of  planting,  were  dry  and  shrivelled  like  corks. 
If  this  opinion  be  just,  the  remedy  would  be  to  plough 
in  the  manure  (in  very  moderate  quantity)  into  the 
ground  before  winter  ;  and  even  to  attempt  to  raise 
without  manure,  in  free  dry  soil,  a  small  compact  hardy 
tuber,  as  a  means  of  renovating  its  constitutional  vigour. 
I  mean  to  try  both  these  plans  myself.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  mention  the  practice  of  Mr.  M'Horide,  a  farmer 
in  this  quarter,  who  says  he  has  followed  it  for  many 
years,  and  has  never  yet  had  the  smallest  failure  in  his 
crop.  He  spreads  the  manure  on  the  surface  of  his 
stubble  land,  and  ploughs  the  land,  planting  the  Potatoes 
in  every  third  furrow,  and  drawing  in  with  the  hoe  a 
little  of  the  manure  above  the  sets.  I  think  that  the 
Potato  suffers  in  the  culture  by  the  fibres  being  injured 
by  over-much  working  in  the  drills  while  in  a  growing 
state.  I  might  also  have  stated  the  observation  of 
another  small  farmer  :  that  in  long  practice,  and  being 
often  scarce  of  manure,  he  had  always  the  soundest 
Potatoes  when  he  had  least  manure. — </.  Stewart  Hep- 
burn, Colquhalzie  by  Crieff,  N.B. 

Cure  for  Potatoes. — I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  plans 
with  the  unsound  Potatoes,  and  I  find  that  scraping  the 
rotten  part  of  them  clean  out,  and  then  sprinkling  them 
(or  rather  rolling  them)  in  powdered  lime,  is  a  certain 
cure  ;  they  may  be  buried  with  safety  in  the  ground, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  sound.  Now,  all  this  trouble, 
for  such  it  must  be  allowed  to  be,  will  be  well  repaid  ; 
say  it  costs  Sd.  a  bushel,  what  is  that  compared  to  a 
dead  loss,  which  in  all  probability  there  will  be,  unless 
something  is  done.  I  believe  that,  with  proper  care,  if 
bad  Potatoes  are  put  in  a  warm  shed  they  may  stand, 
but  not  with  any  such  certainty  as  when  the  above  plan 
is  adopted  ;  and,  after  all,  the  additional  trouble  is  only 
in  appearance,  not  in  fact,  for  the  i-ottenness  must  be 
sooner  or  later  cut  out.—,/.  R.  C. 

Substitute  for  Potatoes  (see  p.  753^. — I  have  ob- 
tained what  may  be  considered  an  average  of  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  yielded  by  sheep  and  oxen.  It  appears 
from  the  following  account  that  in  London  alone  there 
is  now  thrown  away  what  would  afford,  the  year  round, 
a  pound  of  wholesome  food  a  day  for  no  fewer  than 
41,000  persons.  The  article  in  question  is  used  for  food 
in  Scotland.  The  advantages  which  the  use  of  this 
would  have  over  any  other  which  is  imported  are,  that 
no  money  would  have  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
obtain  it,  no  existing  laws  or  duties  would  be  disturbed 
by  it ;  it  would  be  consumed  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  sums  expended  in  its  collection  and 
preparation  would  be  a  new  source  of  profit  to  our  own 
people.    The  following  ia  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 


of  sheep  and  oxen  is  prepared  for  food  in  Scotland  ; — 
The  blood,  whilst  still  hot,  must  be  constantly  stirred, 
mixing  into  it  black  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  onion  or 
leek,  also  a  little  fat  if  obtainable,  then  put  it  over  a 
fire  and  stir  it  till  sufficiently  cooked,  mixing  'in  at  the 
same  time  coarse  oatmeal.  The  oatmeal  should  be  dry, 
that  it  may  not  run  into  lumps.  This  mixture  is  eaten 
hot,  with  bread  of  some  kind  ;  should  there  be  any  re- 
maining after  meals,  it  may  be  heated  again.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  beasts  and  sheep  at  Smithfield 
Market  on  Oct.  27th  and  31st,  being  one  of  the  low 
averages : — 

Beasts,  4814.— Sheep,  28,700. 

Beasts  yield  each  of  blood 30  lbs. 

Sheep    5    ,, 

Total  blood  per  week 287,920    ,, 

Which  makes  of  food  per  day 41,131    ,, 

The  blood  of  pigs  is  not  included,  being  supposed  to  be 
used  in  black  puddings.  That  of  calves  is  not  included, 
being  supposed  to  be  full  compensation  for  that  used  in 
sugar  refineries.  Neither  is  any  account  taken  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  the  country  for  the  London  market, 
such  as  the  great  quantity  brought  from  Scotland. — 
M.  S.  B. 

Effect  of  the  Potato  Disease  on  DifferentVarieties . — 
The  question  that  naturally  presents  itself  in  reference 
to  the  Potato  disease  is,  how  it  may  be  avoided  in  future 
years.  It  is  evident  enough  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
those  varieties  that  have  been  a  considerable  time  in 
cultivation,  and  have  for  successive  years'  been  planted 
fi'om  rieh  and  cultivated  land,  have  suffered  the  most. 
Attention  should  therefore  be  directed  to  those  vari- 
eties which  have  proved  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
disease,  as  the  most  desirable  for  future  planting.  It 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  several  of  your  corre- 
spondents in  each  county  would  ascertain  those  kinds 
whicli  have  escaped,  whether  they  have  been  grown 
long  in  the  vicinity,  and  whether  seedlings,  or  imported 
from  other  disti-icts,  with  a  slight  notice,  if  it  could  be 
procured,  of  their  habits ;  this  might  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  report  on  the  Potato,  which,  by  being  made 
public,  would  enable  the  public  to  benefit  by  it,  so  far 
as  it  would  show  those  kinds  that  had  escaped,  and  con- 
sequently merited  planting  for  future  crops.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  state  of  the  crops  of  Mr.  Heale,  nurseryman, 
of  Calne,who  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  county. 
Champions,  an  early,  round,  white  variety,  of  middle 
size,  a  great  bearer,  and  very  mealy  ;  nearly  all  good. 
Victoria  Kidney,  a  good  keeper  and  great  bearer,  per- 
haps the  best  Kidney  in  cultivation  ;  nearly  all  good. 
Pale  Kidney,  sometimes  called  Red  Kidney,  very  white 
and  mealy,  and  a  great  bearer  ;  not  one  in  a  hundred 
bad.  White  Seedling  (Poor  Man's  Profit),  fine  vari- 
ety, and  good  bearer ;  nearly  all  good.  Prolific,  or 
Jersey  Blues,  good  bearer,  very  white  and  mealy ;  stood 
the  best  of  any.  Prince  of  Wales,  very  good,  a  fine 
white  Potato,  good  bearer,  and  keeps  well.  Glory  of 
England,  all  good,  great  bearer,  with  very  white  pink 
eye  ;  poor  laud,  stony  brash,  or  gravel,  suits  it  best. 
American  Reds  ;  nearly  all  gone.  New  Peach ;  nearly 
all  gone  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Warmiuster 
Reds,  Old  Peach  Potato,  and  Prince's  Beauty.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  best  late  Potatoes  in  cultivation. 
The  above  is  the  state  of  Mr.  Heale's  crops  at  the  pre- 
sent time. — John  Spencer,  Bowood. 

Potato  IFasAer.— Seeing  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
Chronicle  an  article  on  the  Potato  Washer,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  a  sketch  of  one  used  by  us,  it  being 
in  my  opinion  an  improvement  on  the  one  figured. — 
Wm.  Johnston,  Ballykilbeg  House.  [This  appears  to 
differ  but  little  from  the  one  used  by  us,  and  described 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  paragraph  to  which  Mr. 
Johnston  refers.  It  differs,  however,  in  this  respect 
that  the  washer  when  lifted  out  and  slid  or  rolled  along 
the  projecting  arms  to  the  part  where  it  is  opened, 
instead  of  merely  overhanging  a  wheelbarrow,  is  placed 
over  a  sort  of  hopper  which  guides  its  contents  more 
accurately  into  whatever  is  placed  for  their  reception.] 
Manure  Making.— The  remarks  on  my  queries  re- 
lating to  a  tank  for  coUectmg  and  rendering  weeds 
useful,  through  their  rapid  decay  by  means  of  water, 
&c.,  during  which  process  to  preserve  the  ammonia 
constantly  evolving  by  the  application  of  chemical 
fixers  of  it,  thereby  rendering  this  manure  as  powerful 
as  possible,  have  elicited  some  remarks  from  Mr.  G. 
Milne,  in  your  Number  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  I  would 
beg  leave  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  liquid  application  of 
manure  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the  most  practic- 
able .and  effectual,  inasmuch  as  it  iustantly  arrives  at 
the  roots  of  the  crops  in  a  state  fit  for  their  absorption, 
and  is  the  true  way  of  manuring  land,  as  adopted  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  land  is 
flat,  but  it  does  not  answer  on  hilly  lands,  as  much  from 
the  diflficulty  of  applying  it,  as  from  its  natural  tendency 
to  flow  downwards,  and  collecting  in  great  quantity 
partially.  The  fertility  of  the  Nile  water  is  attributable 
to  the  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  it  brings  down  with  it, 
leaving  a  considerable  deposit  by  the  same  process  as 
that  adopted  in  parts  of  England  and  Tuscany,  by 
what  is  termed  warping,  which  can  always  be  effected 
over  flats  on  the  borders  of  streams  which  overflow  at 
times.  No  manure  need  be  more  powerful  than  this  ; 
in  fact,  it  speaks  for  itself,  without  the  adjunct  of  infu- 
sorise,  if  that  really  be  a  component  part.  As  to  tar  or 
lime,  objected  to  by  Mr.  M.,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to 
my  paper  in  your  Gazette  of  2flth  Sept.  last.  I  merely 
speak  of  gas  lime  alone,  from  supposing  it  sufficiently 
neutralised  to  produce  no  ill  effect  upon  the  ammonia 
forming  by  the  process  of  decay,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  add  to  it  by  means  of  its  existing  in  the  gas  lime, 
and  the  formation  of  gypsum  by  it.     Much  of  the  infer- 
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Illation  required  by  Mr.  M.  will  be  found  in  Liebig's  I 
Chemistry  of  Agriculture. —  Walerhouse,  Nov.  4,  1S45.    | 

Farm  Buildings. — I  have  read  in  your  Gazelle  the 
"  Leading  Features  to  be  secured  in  Farm  Buildings," 
which  are  put  forth  for  correction  and  criticism.  "  T. 
S.,  of  Cirencester,"  the  author  of  the  observations,  re- 
fers to  the  farm  buildings  lately  erected  by  Lord  Tor- 
rington  at  AVest  Peckham,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
and  thinks  the  foediiig-shed  a  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  agri- 
cultural wisdom.  It  contains  40  to  50  fatting  beasts 
and  mileh  cows.  This  is  far  too  great  a  number  to  be 
conrined  together  ;  the  animals  are  constantly  breathing 
a  contaminated  ah-,  and  the  advantage  of  breathing  in 
a  large  volume  of  pure  air  is  great  to  all  living  bodies. 
In  cold  countries,  the  housing  of  cattle  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  in  all  temperate  climates,  such  as  we  enjoy, 
the'v  are  better  fed  in  yards  and  sheds,  two  feeding 
he.asts  being  put  together.  Store  cattle  may  be  put 
four  and  six  together.  I  would  even  recommend  that 
only  one  beast  be  in  a  yard  and  shed,  and  that  the  farm 
buildings  be  arranged  accordingly.  But  Lord  Torring- 
ton  and  "  T.  S."  deserve  unlimited  praise, in  deigning  to 
adopt  or  even  mention  a  "  thrashing  machine,"  aud  in 
not  making  two  or  three  huge  timber  barns  the  very 
essence  of  a  f.irm  building  ;  wliat  a  prodigious  stride 
they  have  made  in  agricultural  knowledge.  Lord  Tor- 
rington  has  made  the  greatest  stride,  for  he  is  located 
in  Kent,  the  very  hotbed  of  prejudice  ;  for  what  else 
can  coutiuue  the  use  of  timber  barns  in  this  en- 
lightened age.  But  his  lordship  leaped  from  timber 
barns  only  as  i;ir  as  horse  power,  he  failed  to  reach  the 
agency  of  steam,  and  he  might  have  gone  beyond  steam, 
aud  tried  the  eftect  of  the  magnet  in  turning  machinery. 
But  he  probably  may  make  a  greater  stride  next  time. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  complimenting  "  T.  S."  on  the 
great  advance  he  has  made  in  divesting  himself  so  far 
of  his  southern  prejudices. — J.  D.,  Hoddesden,  Herts, 
JVov.  7,  lS4o. 

Saliinff  Pork. — Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  doing  this  without  saltpetre,  I  beg  to  state  that 
for  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  salt  all  pork  and 
meat  with  only  salt  and  sugar.  The  method  was  as 
follows  : — The  pigs  were  shut  up  in  a  sty  and  fatted  till 
they  became  as  fat  as  bacon  hogs,  or  fatter,  as  the  fat 
on  the  sides  used  to  be  6  or  7  inches  in  thickness  ;  they 
were  killed  and  cleaned,  and  cut  up  immediately,  the 
sides  brought  in,  divested  of  nearly  all  the  lean,  and 
siighlly  rubbed  with  salt  aud  sugar  :  a  thick  Layer  of 
salt  was  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  brine-tub,  and 
upon  that  sugar,  the  pork  being  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
tub,  was  laid  rind  downwards,  some  sugar  sprinkled 
over  it,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  and  then  more  sugar,  till 
the  pork  was  hid  ;  another  Layer  of  pork,  rind  down- 
wards, succeeded,  then  the  salt  and  sugar,  till  the  tub 
wiis  filled,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  top  layer  very 
thickly  with  salt,  &e.,  to  e.xclude  the  air,  aud  to  put  the 
lid  on  tight ;  if  in  a  week  or  two  the  brine  did  not  begin 
to  rise,  some  warm  water  was  sprinkled  over  it.  In 
about  three  months  the  pork  might  be  begun  if  wanted, 
and  when  boiled  was  firm  and  as  red  as  a  cherry.  At 
the  end  of  two  ye-ars  our  pork  has  been  even  better 
than  when  first  begun,  and  far  prefaa'able  to  bacon, 
also  far  finer  flavoured,  and  richer  than  when  sak- 
pea-e  was  used.  The  pork  was  warm  when  put  into 
the  tub.  Abushelof  salt  was  used  for  each  hog. — D.  MI. 

Farmers'  Clubs. — Your  intention  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  est.ablishment  of  Farmers'  Clubs  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  hailed  and  aided  by  the  endeavours  of 
every  intelligent  promoter  of  agriculture.  The  remarks 
in  your  Paper,  at  p.  601,  on  the  non-establishment  of 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  Berkshu-e,  I  made  only  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  their  utility  ;  and  the  following 
account  from  Knight's  "  Journey  Book  of  Berkshire," 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  county  [.At  what 
date  ?],  will  fully  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion  as  to  their 
uecessity,  and  at  the  same  time  may  prove  interesting 
to  your  readers  : — "  The  general  state  of  agriculture  in 
Berkshire  is  neither  of  the  most  improved  kind,  nor 
yet  to  be  greatly  found  fault  with.  The  number  of  rich 
proprietors  who  hold  land  to  some  extent  in  their  own 
hands  is  considerable.  They  employ  intelligent  bailiffs, 
and  improved  modes  of  cultivation  are  readily  tried  by 
them.  The  most  perfect  machines  aud  implements  m.ay 
be  found  on  their  farms,  and  everything  new  fiuds 
some  person  ready  to  give  it  a  trial  ;  but  there  are 
mauy  obstacles  to  their  general  adoption.  Old  methods 
keep  a  certain  hold  of  practical  men.  There  are  in 
Berkshire  a  great  many  small  proprietors  or  yeomen, 
who  cultivate  their  own  farms,  consisting  of  40,  50,  or 
liO  acres.  They  live  frugally,  and  the  times  do  not 
much  affect  them  ;  but  they  have  no  inclination  to  try 
new  schemes,  the  old  methods  satisfy  them,  and  if  they 
can  Uve  and  pay  their  way  they  are  contented.  The 
number  of  occupiers  employing  labourers  is  1711,  and 
there  are  458  occupiers  who  usually  perform  the  work 
of  their  farms,  with  the  assist.ance  of  their  own  families." 
The  cause  of  this  apathy  in  effecting  improvements  is 
obvious.  Farmers  are  not  brought  in  contact  one  with 
another  ;  they  do  not  derive  the  benefit  of  each  other's 
experience  ;  and  men  are  generally  prone  to  doubt 
everything  that  is  not  presented  to  their  own  observa- 
tion.— H. 

Sainfoin. — In  the  autumn  of  1S43  I  drilled  Wheat 
on  a  poor,  exhausted  clay  soil  (subsoil,  calcareous  rubble) 
which  had  been  completely  run  out  by  a  former  tenant. 
i  manured  with  burnt  soil,  at  the  r.ate  of  about  30  cubic 
yards  per  acre  ;  and  having  sowed  Clover  and  Rye- 
grass, Grass  seed,  &c.,on  land  of  the  same  quality  (which 
came  to  a  very  poor  crop),  I  was  determined  on  trying 
Sainfoin.      In  the  following   March  (having  been  in- 


formed by  a  Suffolk  driller  that  it  would  not  answer  if 
drilled  in  the  autumn),  I  drilled  across  2  bushels  of 
Sainfoin  per  acre,  9  inches  apart  ;  I  this  year  mowed 
it,  and  made  it  into  hay — (a  fair  crop)  ;  it  is  now 
looking  well,  and  1  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  an 
excellent  crop  next  year.  I  this  year  drilled  it  with 
Barley ;  one  field  I  drilled  across,  and  for  another  I 
mixed  together  2  bushels  of  Barley  and  2  bushels  of  Sain- 
foin, and  drilled  with  this  mixed  seed  at  the  rate  of  4  bush, 
per  acre.  It  is  my  intention  to  hoe  it  freely  with  Gar- 
rett's patent  horse-hoe  in  thespring;  and  should  it  appear 
not  to  have  a  sutficieut  number  of  plants,  I  shall  drill 
about  a  bushel  more  seed  per  acre  between  the  present 
rows.  If  Sainfoin  is  drilled  too  wide  apart,  the  plants 
will  be  strong  and  coarse.  Your  correspondent  "  Water- 
house  "  has  no  occasion  to  fear  sowing  Sainfoin,  if  kept 
free  from  weeds  the  first  year  after  sowing  ;  his  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  it. — F.  Marslvn,  Jffcot, 
Shrewsburi/. 

Affinity  of  the  Soil  for  the  Saline  Particles  of  ISfanure. 
— Your  correspondent "  Oxygen,"  in  your  Paper  of  the 
18th  inst.,  says,  "So  strong  is  the  afiiuity  of  the  soil  for 
the  saline  parts  of  manure,  that  water  charged  with 
them  is  soon  deprived  of  its  freight,"  &c,  I  doubt  very 
much  his  theory.  A.  few  years  ago  I  manured  a  field  of 
about  4  acres,  at  the  rate  of  about  15  cart-loads  per 
acre,  I  think  in  the  month  of  November  ;  I  then 
ploughed  it.  In  about  a  fortnight  after,  a  quantity  of 
rain  fell ;  the  field  was  partially  drained,  and  the  main 
drain  emptied  itself  into  one  which  supplied  a  pond, 
and  when  the  drains  began  to  run,  I  perceived  the  water 
in  the  pond  to  be  the  colour  as  if  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  dung-heap  had  run  into  it.  I  could  account 
for  the  colour  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  rain  carried 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  manure  from  the  field.  "  Oxygen  " 
says,  "  it  will  escape  from  the  drain  as  pure  as  when  it 
fell  upon  the  earth."  I  would  ask  him,  if  the  water  has 
the  power  of  carrying  with  it  the  colouring  matter  from 
the  manure,  must  it  not  take  with  it  those  very  soluble 
salts  which  manure  is  said  to  contain,  as  soda,  potash, 
ammonia,  &e.,  which  salts  have  the  power  of  increas- 
ing or  deepening  the  colour  of  vegetable  infusions  ?  I 
doubt  very  much  all  he  says  respecting  folding  sheep, 
for  I  have  seen  the  land  so  trod  in  wet  weather,  that 
the  water  could  not  penetrate  the  surfaee,  and  when 
rain  fell,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  manure  off 

never  to  return F.   Jtarston.     [We  shall  be  glad  to 

see  your  remarks  on  the  management  of  manure.] 

Hedge-row  Timber. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
North  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  the  injury  re- 
sulting from  the  too  prevalent  system  of  hedge-row 
timber  formed  a  topic  wdiich  elicited  remarks  from  one 
or  two  speakers.  Amid  the  many  improvements  wdiich 
agriculture  now  lays  claim  to,  this  evil  seems  especially 
overlooked,  or  if  not,  the  remedy  certainly  is  not  acted 
upou.  Why  is  this  ?  It  originated,  we  can  only  con- 
ceive, perhaps  centuries  back,  to  supply  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  timber  at  a  period  of  war,  from  whence  was 
derived,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  profitable  source  to  the 
landowner.  Times,  however,  have  changed,  and  the 
farmer  is,  at  the  present,  unable  to  sustain  the  injury  it 
inflicts  on  him.  It  may  still  be  alleged  as  a  source  of 
gain  to  the  landlord,  but  it  is  undeniably  a  positive  loss 
to  the  tenant  farmer.  The  members  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Agricultural  Book  Club  lately  resolved,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Club  that  tenants'  rights  should 
iuclude  every  improvement  that  has  been  made  upon 
the  Land  by  the  tenant,  and  from  which  he  has  not  de- 
rived full  remuneration."  We  do  not  see,  if  farmers 
cut  and  fell  hedge-row  timber,  why  such  an  act  should 
not  constitute  a  tenant's  right,  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution. —  H. 

Gold  of  Pleasure. — Noticing  in  your  Last  week's 
C/ironi'cfe  an  enquiry  regarding  "The  Gold  of  Pleasure" 
(Camelina  sativa),  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Lawson's  "  Agricultural  Manual :" — '•  The 
Gold  of  Pleasure  produces  a  finer  oil  for  burning  than 
the  Rape  or  Mustard,  having  a  brighter  flame,  less 
smoke,  and  scarcely  any  smell.  It  succeeds  better  than 
any  of  the  other  cruciferous  oil  plants  on  light,  shallow, 
dry  soils,  and  arrives  so  soon  at  maturity  that  in  the 
south  of  Europe  it  produces  two  crops  in  a  season.  In 
several  of  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  Continent, 
as  the  north  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  although 
it  W'ill  not  produce  two  crops  in  the  season,  it  is  found 
very  useful  for  sowing  in  June  or  beginning  of  July 
when  other  crops  have  failed  ;  and  when  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  it  may  be  removed  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Turaips,  Grass-seeds,  &c.  Besides  the  use 
of  its  seeds  for  oil,  the  stem  yields  a  coarse  fibre  for 
m,aking  sacks,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  and  being  small,  hard,  aud 
durable,  are  used  for  thatching  temporary  erections,  and 
also  for  making  coarse  packing  paper.  A  superior 
variety  has  lately  been  introduced  into  France,  under 
the  name  of  Le  Cameline  majeur,  and  which  differs 
from  the  common  in  being  of  stronger  growth,  producing 
more  seed-pods,  which  contain  a  greater  number  of 
larger  and  more  oily  seeds.  The  field-culture  of 
Camelina  sativa  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  in 
Britain,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  succeeding  perfectly 
well  in  the  climate  were  such  reckoned  expedient.  One 
circumstance  deserving  of  attention  is,  that  it  is  never 
found  to  be  at  all  injured  by  insects,  particularly  the 
Cabbage-plant  louse."  —  Mendoza  Veres,  Edinburgh, 
October  28. 

Haws. — Is  it  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that 
Haws  are  good  food  for  pigs  ?  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  called  "  Hog  Haws."  They  will  eat 
them  raw,  aud  I  know  by  experiment  that  they  eat 
them  boiled,  cracking  the  stones  most  merrily.     In  the 


absence  of  Acorns  and  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop,  a 
useful  substitute  might  be  found  in  this  fruit,  to  mix 
up  with  and  lengthen  out  the  hog-fatting  of  poor 
people.  Haws  seem  to  contain  some  amylaceous  matter 
and  mucilage,  and  a  little  sugar  ;  and  as  the  pigs  crack 
the  stones,  I  doubt  not  the  kernel  contains  a  nutritive 
oil »» 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Bromsgrove  :  Potato  Disease. — At  the  annual  meetf 
ing  held  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  this  subject  naturally 
formed  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation.  Mr. 
Maund  considered  that  the  vitality  of  the  Potato  had 
received  a  check  from  some  unknown  cause,  that  decay 
resulted,  and  that  the  fungus  and  animalculse  discovered 
by  the  microscope  were  results  of  the  decay — the  effects 
and  not  the  causes.  He  recommended  a  trial  of 
autumn  planting,  and  suggested  10  inches  as  a  suitable 
depth. 

NoKTH  Lonsdale. — Annual  Meeting,  Oct.  22. — The 
following  report  of  the  judges  appointed  to  inspect  the 
farms  aud  crops  competing  for  premiums  was  read  at 
this  meeting  : — '■  There  were  19  competitors  for  Tur- 
nips— 13  for  the  general  crop  and  (i  for  guano.  In  our 
inspection  of  the  Turnip  crop  generally,  we  have  found 
them,  as  far  as  regards  cleanliness,  in  an  admirable- 
state  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  crops  being  so  equal, 
we  have  had  great  diiiicnlty  in  awarding  the  premiums. 
We  have,  however,  made  our  decision,  after  due  de- 
liberation, and  after  having  weighed  every  circumstance 
according  to  the  rules.  Turnips  sown  with  guano  are 
in  general  very  good  ;  and  we  think  this  manure  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  country  at  large,  since  it  appears  it  is 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many)  likely  to  prove  itself 
to  be  a  permanent  manure.  We  have  witnessed  in 
many  places  a  second  and  a  third  crop  of  excellent 
quality,  growing  on  the  land  after  having  been  manured 
with  guano  alone  ;  and  where  farm-yard  manure  had 
been  used  in  fair  quantities  alongside  Turnips  sown 
with  guano,  the  Turnips  were  superior  with  3  cwt.  of 
guano  per  acre,  aud,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the 
following  crops  were  quite  equal,  aud  in  some  instances 
superior,  to  those  on  the  land  adjoining,  ivhich  had  been 
manured  with  farm-yard  manure.  There  were  two 
competitors  for  consuming  Turnips  on  the  ground  by 
sheep,  but  ou  account  of  the  crop  not  having  yet  been 
consumed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  committee  ought  to 
be  satisfied  on  this  point,  before  the  premium  is  given. 
We  also  submit  that  this  premium  ought  to  be  given  for 
Turnips  that  have  been  consumed  on  the  ground  the 
previous  year,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know,  either  in  the 
present  or  any  other  case,  whether  it  is  advantageous  or 
disadv.antageous  to  the  land,  as  there  can  be  nothing  to- 
look  at  but  the  Tux'nips  themselves.  There  were  eight 
competitors  for  consuming  Rape  by  sheep  on  the  ground^ 
all  of  whom  are  deserving  of  praise.  For  the  best  ge- 
neral stock  there  were  six  competitors,  and  in  aw-ardiug 
the  premium  we  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  since  it  was  necessary  for  us  t(i  t.ake 
into  consideration  the  quality  and  e.xtent  of  the  farm,, 
and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Ash- 
burner's  cattle  are  very  superior  to  any  we  have  seen. 
After  having  taken  the  whole  of  the  stock,  however, 
into  due  consideration,  we  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
award  the  premium  as  before  stated.  For  the  best 
managed  farm  there  were  six  competitors,  all  of  whom 
are  worthy  of  great  praise  ;  but  we  had  some  difiiculty 
in  awarding  this  premium,  on  account  of  having  both' 
ploughing  and  grow-ing  farms  to  class  together,  as  theh 
rule  specifies  they  are  to  be  in  a  regular  course  of  green 
and  white  crop,  which  is  totally  out  of  the  question  in 
the  high  pai-t  of  Furness.  'There  were  three  compe- 
titors for  Potatoes,  all  of  whom  have  mcst  excellent 
crops.  We  were  sorry  to  find  that  the  Potato  crop 
throughout  the  district  should  be  so  generally  diseased. 
We  were  not  at  one  single  place  where  they  were  not 
more  or  less  affected,  aud  we  greatly  fear  that  the  con- 
sequences will  be  most  serious  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. For  draining  there  were  only  two  competitors. 
Both  are  very  deserving,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say  one  word  here  of  the  advantages  of  draining  wet 
land.  Samuel  Rigg,  William  Slater,  Myles  Carter."' 
Mr.  Rigg,  of  Abbey  Holme,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland, 
when  afterwards  acknowledging  the  toast  of  "  The 
Judges,"  entered  into  some  useful  details  about  the 
growth  of  Turnips.  He  said  that  he  had  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  ridges  should  be  as  near  a  yard  apart 
as  possible.  He  had  tried  many  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  the  best  distance  ;  on  one  occasion  he 
had  tried  a  yard,  on  another  2  feet,  and  on  a  ttiird  18 
inches,  and  the  conclusion  he  came  too  was  that  a- yard 
or  35  inches  was  the  best  possible  distance.  He  did  not 
recommend  the  farmers  to  try  experiments  rashly, 
but  if  they  refused  to  try  his  plan  on  a  whole  crop,  they 
might  do  so  in  a  few  stetches,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
be  convinced.  He  thought  that  as  a  farmer  was  liable- 
for  all  dilapidations  that  might  have  taken  place,  so  he 
should  be  .allowed  to  get  pay  for  all  the  improvements 
which  he  effected,  and  he  should  have  a  longer  holding 
of  his  land.  He  should  have  a  7,  9,  or  14  years  lease. 
If  a  farmer  had  such  a  lease,  he  spent  upon  his  land,  and- 
he  would  s.ay  to  himself,  nobody  shall  take  from  me  the 
result  of  my  labours.  With  this  feeling  he  went  on. 
improving,  and  the  benefit  was  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  his  landlord,  and  last  but  not  least  for  his  country. 
He  was  aware  that  there  were  many  whom  it  would  not 
affect,  because  there  were  many  landlords  who  never 
thought  of  changing  their  tenants.  He  was  himself  the 
third  generation  who  had  occupied  his  farm  ;  but  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  lease,  not  exceeding  14 
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■^■eal•s  at  the  utmost,  was  the  faii-est,  and  gave  most 
scoi)e  aud  eucouragcment  to  tlis  industrious  tenant. 
With  the  leave  of  the  chairman,  he  would  propose  a 
toast,  Liberal  Landlords  and  Industrious  Tenants. 
Without  industry,  land  could  not  be  cultivated  as  it 
fiugfit,  and  if  the  landlord  was  not  liberal,  that  industry 
Avould  not  be  brouc^ht  into  play.  (Drunk  with  riotous 
applause.) — Jlr.  Townley  said  that  he  endeavoured, 
wherever  he  went,  to  pick  up  information,  and  with  that 
object  he  read  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  Societies  that  were  held.  He  saw  from 
the  newspapers  that  at  a  meeting  in  Dorsetshire,  Mr. 
Kain  had  been  complimented  on  the  state  of  his  land, 
and  that  gentleman  in  speaking  in  reply  to  a  toast  pro- 
posing his  health,  said  he  fed  it  before  it  was  hungry,  be 
rested  it  before  it  was  weary,  aud  weeded  it  before  it 
was  foul.  He  never  heard  in  so  small  a  compass  a 
better  definition  of  good  farming.— Mr.  Carter,  of  St. 
Bees,  said  that  when  he  was  there,  two  years  ago,  he 
had  suggested  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  feed- 
ing sheep  off  the  Turnips.  Two  years  ago  he  had  30 
acres,  last  year  he  had  50  acres,  and  the  present  year 
he  had  60  acres  of  Turnips,  and  in  all  instances  par- 
tially eaten  off,  and  with  great  benefit.  His  fences  were 
made  of  net,  and  he  had  been  the  means  of  inducing 
others  to  have  similar  fences,  and  the  utility  of  the  plan 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors 
of  crops.  On  large  farms  he  strongly  recommended  the 
-system.  It  might  not  answer  on  small  farms,  or  wet 
farms,  and  on  very  rich  land,  but  on  light  loamy  soil, 
like  his,  it  answered  well.  This  year  he  should  have  the 
whole  60  acres  in  Wheat. 

Weald  of  Sussex, — M  the  annual  meeting  lately 
held,  Jlr.  Wood,  on  whose  farm  it  was  held,  said  he 
■wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  Tankard 
Turnips  he  had  shown  that  day ;  they  were  calculated 
to  be  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  for  they  would  last 
until  after  Christmas,  and  as  the  Swedes  had  got  the 
mildew,  they  would  be  found  by  those  who  grew  them 
to  be  very  serviceable.  He  had  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Norfolk  whose  plan  of  growing  Turnips  was  not  to 
plough  the  ground  in  the  spring,  but  scarify  it  two  or 
three  inches  deep  ;  they  ploughed  deep  in  the  autumn, 
and  let  the  ground  lie.  He  farmed  his  Turnips  in  that 
way,  and  his  crop  was  excellent  and  never  cost  him  so 
little.  He  did  not  see  a  pair  horse  plough  in  the  field 
that  day,  but  another  year  he  would  send  one  ;  there 
was  economy  in  the  system,  and  they  should  adopt  it, 
for  when  machinery  was  used,  a  pair  horse  team  was 
sufficient  to  do  the  work;  he  wished  to  see  the  ridges 
<lone  away  with,  and  to  see  the  land  ploughed  plain. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  wished  to  see  a  turn- 
\vrest  plough  doing  the  work  of  a  round  plough,  and  on 
another  occasion  he  should  send  one,  and  would  do  his 
best  to  make  the  system  general. 


Miscellaneous. 


-4  Table,  shoiciiig  the  nuinber  of  SusMls  of  Barley  cmd  Oafs  per 
acre,  which  are  equal  in  vaXxie  to  a  crop  of  Wlieat,  of  from  16  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  each  kind  of  grain  being  calculated  at  tlie 
average  prices  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  IS  years, 
ciuling  1S38. 


Wheat  at  7s. 


Bush. 

16  .. 

17  .. 
IS  .. 

19  .. 

20  .. 

;;l  .. 

22 
23 

24  '.'. 

m  ., 

25  .. 

27  .. 

28  .. 


31  . 
•??. 
■83  . 
««  . 

36  . 
«7  . 
3S  . 
3»  . 

40  . 


£  s. 
.  5  12 
,  5  19 
.  G  6 
,  G  13 
,  7  0 
,  7  7 
,  7  14 
,  S  1 
.  8  8 
,  8  1.5 
,  9  2 
,  9  9 
,  9  16 
,  10  8 
10  10 

10  17 

11  4 
11  11 
11  18 

.  12  a 
.  12  12 
,  12  19 
.  13  6 
.  IS  13 
,  14    0 


Barley  at  4s. 


Bush. 
28  .. 
30  .. 
32  .. 
S3  .. 
85  .. 

37  .. 

38  . . 
40  .. 
42  .. 
44  .. 

46  .. 

47  .. 
49  .. 
51  .. 
53  .. 
54 
56 


£  s. 
.  5  12 
,  6  0 
,  6  S 
,  G  12 
.  7  0 
,  7  8 
,  7  12 
,  8  0 
,  8  8 
.  8  16 
,  9  4 
,  9  8 
,  9  16 
10  4 
10  12 

10  le 

11  4 
.58  . .  . .  11  12 
S9  . .  . .  11  16 
61  ..  ..12  4 
63  . .  . .  12  12 
65  ..     ..13    0 

67  . .     . .  13    8 

68  . .     . .  18  12 
70  ..     ..14     0 


Oats  at  8s. 


Bush. 
37  .. 
40  .. 
42  .. 
44  .. 
47  .. 
49  .. 
51  .. 
.54  .. 
56  .. 
58  .. 
61  .. 
63  .. 
65  .. 
68  .. 
70  .. 
72  .. 
75  .. 
77  .. 
79  .. 
82  .. 
84  .. 
86  .. 
89  .. 
91  .. 
94  .. 


£    s. 

5  11 

6  0 
6    6 

6  12 

7  1 
7  7 
7  13 


8  14 
,     9     3 

9  9 
9  15 

10    4 
10  10 

10  le 

11  5 
11  11 

11  17 

12  6 
12  12 

12  18 

13  7 

13  13 

14  2 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_       0 

Plants  made  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  Matter. — 
The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  materials 
Constituting  crops  will  be  best  understood  by  referrmg 
to  one  or  two  instances,  in  which  certain  plants  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  only  such  parts  of 
them  as  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  the  materials 
of  the  soil  being  only  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  creation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  marketable 
article.  Thus  starch,  woody  fibre,  and  sugar,  are  sub- 
stances for  the  production  of  which  many  plants  are  ex- 
clusively cultivated.  These  substances  are  formed  by 
j>lants  from  the  air  and  water,  and  contain  no  element 
derived  from  the  soil.  In  many  places,  the  Potato  is 
gi-own  solely  for  its  starch,  the  Beetroot  for  its  sugar, 
Flax  and  Hemp  always  for  their  woody  fibre.  If  after 
tlie  separation  of  these  commercial  articles,  the  total 
amount  of  the  refuse,  the  washings,  and  pulp  of  the 
Potato,  the  leaves,  pulp,  &c.,  of  the  Flax  or  Hemp,  be 
i-eturaed  to  the  soil  as  manure,  these  crops,  which  in 
respect  to  the  whole  plant  are  highly  exhausting,  may 
bj  continually  raised  upon  the  same  land  without  im- 
pairing its  fertility. — Proposal  for  establishing  a  College 
of  Cltemistry. 

The  Chemist  can  confer  Fertility  upon  a  barren  Soil. 
— The  soil,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  origin  to  the  dis- 
integration and  decomposition  of  rocks  and  minerals, 


and  of  the  vegetables  which  have  previously  grown  upon 
it.  Its  constitution,  therefore,  differs  in  various 
localities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  geological 
formations  whence  it  has  originated.  To  a  certain  e.x- 
tent,  and  for  certain  purposes,  the  geologist  can  explain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soil  in  any  given  place, 
but  geology  itself  greatly  needs  the  assistance  of  the 
chemist,  to  show  the  constitution  of  rocks,  soils,  and 
minerals,  in  order  to  perfect  that  science.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  must  be 
the  basis  of  any  successful  attempt  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  land  by  adding  to  it  ingredients  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  need.  The  aim  of  the  enlightened  land- 
owner not  being  merely  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
estates,  but  to  augment  it  by  raising  the  production  of 
the  poorer  lands  to  the  stand.ard  of  the  best,  the  greatest 
known  crops  should  be  the  goal  to  which  every  attempt 
of  the  kind  siiould  at  least  tend.  Admitting  the  land 
called  poor  to  have  received  every  amelioration  possible 
from  mechanical  contrivances,  draining,  &c.,  it  would 
now  require  to  be  supplied  with  a  store  of  the  ingre- 
dients constituting  the  earthy  materials  of  plants,  in  due 
proportions,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  their  be- 
coming gradually  available  as  food  to  successive  crops, 
no  necessary  substance  being  omitted,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  their  solubility  in  water  not  being  so 
ready  as  to  admit  their  being  washed  away  by  the  first 
rains.  In  order  to  fulfil  these  important  indications,  the 
aid  of  chemistry  is  indispensable. — Proposal  for  esta- 
biisliing  a  College  of  Chemistry. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — G  B  if— JText  week. 

Feedtn'g  Cattle — Const.  Reader — See  ilr.  G.  Dobito's  paper  on 
the  subject  in  the  "  EngUsh  Agricultural  Society's  Journal." 

GtTANO — Agricola — See  many  past  notices  on  this  subject. 
Spread  it  broadcast,  if  over  the  growing  crop,  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  wet  weather.  If  before  the  seed  is  sown  you  may 
do  it  in  any  weather,  and  harrow  it  in  immediately. 

Haevesting  Roots — Enquirer — Pulling,  topping,  and  filling 
into  carts,  Swedes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  CaiTOts,  will  cost 
from  (is.  to  8s.,  from  Ss.  to  10s..  and  from  12s.  to  20s.  per  acre 
respectively.  If  you  cart  off  the  leaves  also,  filhng  them  -u-ill 
cost  fi'om  2s.  to  OS.  extra  per  acre.  The  exact  sum  in  all  these 
cases  depends  upon  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  and  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.  Wheat  will  diminish  in  bulk  and  weight  in  di-ying. 
If  your  sample  be  not  di-y  it  ^-ill  shrink  after  thrashing,  at 
■\^'hatever  period  it  may  be  thrashed.  Hot  lime  is  said  to  be 
useful,  and  spi-inkled  over  diseased  Potatoes  ;  if  so,  it  doubt- 
less acts  by  keeping  them  dry.  What  is  the  expense  of  a  felt 
roof,  including  cost  of  timber,  ttc.  ?  Will  any  kindly  answer 
this  ? 

llANGoLD  WuEZEL — Gr  B — It  is  movc  easily  kept  than  most 
other  roots,  if  liarcested  before  frost ;  but,  though  you  may 
safely  heap  them  up  in  your  barn,  if  they  are  now  healthy,  yet 
the  better  way  is  to  heap  them  in  rows  between  parallel  lines 
of  hurdles,  about  9  feet  apart — the  intervals  being  filled  with 
roots  heaped  up  and  thatched. 

The  Use  of  Old  Seed — A  Cmistant  7?*?atZer  asks  if  he  should  use 
old  or  new  seed  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  advice  of  a  first-rate  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject:— "1st.  The  Carrot  seed  saved  in  1844  was  harvested 
ver.v  badly,  and  was,  from  the  peculiar  season,  comparatively 
of  infei-ior  quality  to  that  harvested  in  1843,  which  was  well 
harvested,  and  remarkably  plump,  fine  seed ;  therefore,  at 
the  last  sowing  time  (this  spring),  the  then  one-year-old  seed 
(viz.,  the  1843)  was  preferable  to  the  new  seed  {viz.,  the  1844). 
The  seed  saved  in  1844,  having  been  saved  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  and  the  new  seed  also,  in  many  parts 
also,  under  unfavour.able  circumstances,  we  should,  this  next 
spring,  decidedly  prefer  the  new  seed  We  should  also  prefer 
the  new  Parsnip.  You  ivill  obsei-ve  there  is  much  dilference 
in  different  parts  of  the  counti-y ;  -n-here  our  Carrots  and 
Parsnips  have  been  saved,  there  has  been  much  less  wet  than 
in  many  places. .  With  regard  to  Swedes,  the  seed  is  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  therefore  bears  keeping  without  the  slightest 
injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  always  prefer  Turnip  seed  to  be 
one  year  old,  as  it  is  less  Ukely  to  run  to  top  ;  it  bulbs  better, 
and  forms  handsomer  and  cleaner  roots.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Cucumbers,  and  some  kinds  of  flow-er  seeds,  (Cu- 
cumbers should  be  even  more  than  one  year  old).  One-year- 
old  flower  seeds  do  not  grow  so  rank,  and  throw  out  flower, 
instead  of  w'asting  their  strength  in  leaf  and  stalk.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  Rape  or  Cole  seed.  Rape  should  be 
new  seed,  as  you  wanttop  ;  the  inile,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
Turnip  seed  one  year  old.  Rape  new,  and  Carrot  -nccording 
to  the  seed-saving  season.  It  is,  therefore,  irapos.sible  to  lay 
down  a  fixed  rule  for  this,  as  it  must  depend  on  the  season, 
and  also  on  the  locality  in  which  the  seed  is  saved." 

Weeds — ,7 Tf  W,  Lymlngton — Your  "  Old  Man's  Beard  "  is  pro- 
bably an  Equisetum,  or  "  Horse-tail."  Most  varieties  of  this 
plant  affect  moist  situations  ;  and  drainage,  united  with  the 
ordinary  methods  of  extirpation  adopted  by  all  persevering 
farmers,  will  be  ultimately  successful  in  destroying  it. 
'',*  As  usual  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


iffilarf.cts. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mondat,  Nov.  10.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BfBi^uota,  Herelords,  ic  3«  10to4fl  d 
Best  Short  Hoinp  -     3    8      3  10 

'^pcond  quality  BeastB    -    2  10      a    A 
Calvea       -        •        •        -    ■)     0      6    0 


Best  UowDBfii  Halt-breda 
Ben!  LonE-ivr-ols      - 
Ewcsand  eecnnd  quality 

PiKi 


4     0       4     4 
4     0       6     0 


Beasts,  3583;    Sheep,  27,020;  Calves.  97;  PIks.  310. 

"VTe  have  fewer  Heisia  to-day,  but  the  Fupply  is  a  ill  considerable.  Trade  Is 

heavy:  there  is,  however,  no  difS^iiUyin  making  4^  ol   the  best    qualities; 

the  eecood-ratp  m'>ve  off  very  slmvly,  and  some  rtmaln  unsold.—  Gond  sheep 

aie  Btktrce,  and  lather  dears'. — The  trade  for  Veal  and  Pork  is  very  steady. 

Friday,  Ko^'.  14. 

The  fnpply  of  BeisM  ia  rasher  ehort,  and  the  weaiher  bainj;  coldej,  th^re 
is  a  larger  demand.  The  best  Scot?,  ^c,  makp  a  little  over  4*,  «nd  ^hort- 
hr^rn*  3s  lod  ;  the  second-rate  are  a'so  tuori?  leadlty  disposed  of,  at  frnra  33  to 
Je  6d.  -Mutton  ia  very  short,  \hf  demand  is  also  limited  ;  there  are  scarcely 
any  (jnod  Sheep  in  marke',  and  jMonday's  prices  aio  fully  s'lpooried.— Cilve:! 
are  dearer;  a  choice  inu  inakps  rather  more  t^ftn  £b  — toik  is  also  the  turn 
dearer. — la  everythinR  there  is  a  tendeni-y  to  advance. 

BeaflU,  6d6;  Sheep*  £330;  Ctilvvii,  159,   Pigs,  315. 

41.  Wcst5;mlthaeld. 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK,  "Waterside,  Nov.  10. 

There  has  b-en  but  feiv  arrivals  durinp  ihe  past  wffk,  and  i  hey  have  been 
princip»lly  diseased.  Th'ie  are  four  or  five  cnrgoes  of  Siotch  Redsthai were 
chipped  in  very  dry  weather,  and  had  exccedinply  quick  pa^sapes,  have  ar- 
rived in  irlerable  con'lition,  but  it  is  eeneralJy  believed  that  the  best  pre- 
Borved  cargoes  wuld  not  srand  2f'  or  25  daye'  paesa^e.  The  last  arrivals  of 
Yorks  were  muih  difeased.  ^The  York  Ke^.jnts  are  in  a  better. talc  ot  preser- 
vation. There  is  still  a  numb«r  of  vetsels  lyine  at  the  wharfs  loaded  with 
Pot3in.s  that  are  a  total  lots  to  the  shippers,  and  worse,  as  th»  freights  must 
h'j  pKid.  hi^v^^ral  car/^'oeB  have  been  Riven  away.  S 'me  Stt'esmcn  have  been 
oblit-ed  to  piy  money  n  g-t  the  ships  cleared,  b?3idt't  givinjc  aw  ly  the  Pota- 
tO'-B  ;  other  cargoes  have  bi'en  r«\A  at  nominal  price".  Some  of  the  beji  of 
the  had  samples  (f  Ynrl-s  and  Scotch  were  sold  fitm  ICs  io  2fp  per  ton.  The 
belter  Simples  of  York  Red?  were  s"ld  fn^m  6"8  to  lOOs  per  ton,  but  the  latter 
piicc  was  barely  miiin-aiord.  York  Resents  £0a  to  ti.Os  per  ton  ;  best  samples 
ot  Scotch,  7:"'B  per  ton.  The  French  Jfotaioes  we  meniiuaed  ia  our  last  are 
all  stored,  or  they  are  being  stored,  to  wdit  for  better  markets. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  15.— The  suppUes  during  the^veek 
have  been  good,  and  the  prices  of  most  articles  remain  the  same. 
Trade  is  tolerably  brisk.  Of  Fruit  Pine-apples  'are  plentiful,' 
and  among  them  are  many  specimens  of  good  cultivation.  The 
supply  of  hothouse  Grapes  is  sufficient  for  the  demand— indeed, 
largeforthe  time  of  the  year,  aud  the  quahty  is  excellent,  the 
bunches  of  Biack  Hamburghs  averaging  upwards  of  lib.  each. 
Foreign  Grapes  are  also  plentiful.  The  only  Plums  now  in 
the  market  are  Damsons,  which,  although  scarcer,  are  still 
equal  to  the  demand.  To  the  Pears  previously  mentioned  may 
be  added  the  Guernsey  Chaumontel,  good  samples  of  which  may 
now  be  obtained.  Apples  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Spanish  Melons— the  only  ones  in  the  market — bring  about 
4s.  Qd.  each.  Chestnuts,  and  other  Nuts,  are  pretty  plentiful. 
Among  Vegetables,  little  variation  has  taken  place.  Cauli- 
tlowers  are  getting  scarce,  but  Broccoli  begins  to  be  pretty 
liberally  supplied.  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  greens 
are  plentiful,  and  good  in  quaUty  ;  fine  samples  of  Celery  are 
also  offered.  The  prices  of  Potatoes  are  the  same  as  they  wei-e 
last  week,  and  the  samples  are  better  in  quahty  and  pretty  free 
trom  disease.  A  small  quantity  of  Asparagus  has  been  in  the 
mai'ket  during  the  week,  and  Seakale  is  beginning  to  make  its 
appearance.  Good-looking  samples  of  Foreign  Capsicums  may 
also  be  obtained  ;  and  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Salading  of  almost 
every  kmd  are  plentiful.  The  price  of  Muslu-ooms  has  not  al- 
tered since  last  week.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Heaths,  Camelhas,  Heliotropes,  Cyclamens,  Chinese 
Prunulas,  Auriculas,  Gardenias,  Neapolitan  Violets,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  Asto  Gt 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  2a  to  4* 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9u  to  \i 

—  Por-ugal.  p.  lb.,  &d  to  is  Gd 
Melons,  Spanish,  each,  U  to  6s 
Damson?,  per  hf.-sv.,  6*  to  6t 
Applea,  Dees.,  per  bush-, 4i  to7< 


—  Kitchen,  2*  6d  to  bt  Gd 
Pears,  per  ht.-ev-,  6»  to  12a 
Orantfes,  per  dozen,  2s  to  3i 

—  pel  lOU,  12*  to21» 


Cabbages,  per  6oz.,3d  to  l 

—  red,  per  dcz.,  2j  to  6* 
Bmssels  Rprouls,  p,  hf.sv.,  U  to  2i 
Savoys,  per  ooz,,  6d  lo  is 
Caulidowers,  per  doz.,  2j  to  6* 
Hioccoli,  per  bjndle,  6d  to  1( 
Greens,  per  diz.  b  inches,  2a  to'3» 
3orrel,perhh-sieve,6d  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2t  to  it 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  70s  to  130/ 

—  cwi.,  3j  bd  to  7/ 

—  _       bushel,  2j  to  4* 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  ?i  to  4i 
Turnips,  per  d"z.,la  6rf  to  2i  Bd 
Red  iieei,  per  doz.,  td  to  U  61I 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2t  to  Sf 
Horse  Radish,  perbundle,  lt6dto5i 
Seakale,  per  punne",  2a  to  3j 
Cucumbers,  each,6./lo  Is 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9'i  to  I< 
Leeks, per  doz.,  I»  6d  to  2# 
Garlic,  perlb., 6rf  to  ed 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-sv.,  2i  to  4»  6ii 


Lemons,  oer  dozen.  It  to  Sg 

—        per  100,  la  to  16* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  61 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2m  6d  to  Sa 
W  alnuts,  per  bushel,  I61  to  28a 
Filberts.  English,  p.l00lbs.,50a to  60a 
Nuts,  Baicelona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanish,  ]6» 
Barberries,  perhf..sv,,  3*  to  4a 
Cheanutp,  16*  to  iSs 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  to  1*  6i 
Cardoons,  each,  6d  to  9d 
Onions,  per  bushel,  2a  to  3» 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2a  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  I*  6d  to  6t 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  toSd 
Endive,  pet  score,  6d  to  la 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  Gd  to  1* 
„—  —        Cos,  6dto  la 
Radishes,  per  doz.  hunches,  la  to  l*6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  la  Gd  to  2«  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  2d  to  fid 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2rfto3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  4d  to  fld 
Parsley,  per  bunch,  2(i  to3i 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Sd 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HOPS,  Fbidat,  Nov.  14. 

There  is  more  doing  in  Hop?,  at  better  piices,  and  the  duty  ifl  expected  t3 
till  under  ^iGr^fim,  and  to  be  known  in  a  day  or  two. 
F ATTEND Kw  ^c  Smtth,  Hop-Factf>r6. 


Hay.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Nov.  13. 

Pr'meMeadHsy   go,  to    9 ,^  i  N^,,,  ^^^y        _,^„   -a  1  NewClr.  -eto   -s 
Intr.New&KoweaeO  75    |  Clover  80  10  120    |  straw         SO  26 

John  Coopbb,  Scilesmao. 

Cumberland  Maeket,  Nov.  13. 

Pnme  Mead. Hay      90. to    95- I  Old  Clover  ll6aioI2(i8| 

Infeijor  .  70         81      Inlerior  do.  100        luS    I  Straw  SlstoSEs 

New  Hay        -  _         _   J  New  Clover  —  —    | 

JosHDA  Barer,  Hay  Salesman. 
"Whitechapei,,  Nov.  14. 

KineOldHay    -         909  to  lOUs  I  IJld  Clover     l'0eiol20»| 

Inferior  Hay      -         —  —       Infr.         „         70  Hi    I  Straw        BSs  to  34 

New    Hav 75  88   I  New  Clover     —  —  | 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  10. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  toy  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  moderate,  but  sold  slowly  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per 
qr.  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  free  foreign  is  unal- 
tered in  value,  the  inquiry  for  bonded  limited,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness done  late  prices  were  fully  supported. — Malting  Barley 
must  be  written  fully  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  grinding  is  in  demand 
and  supports  our  quotations. — Beans  and  White  Peas  are  each 
2s.  cheaper,  fine  Maple  ai'e  without  alteration,  but  secondary 
quahties  and  Grey  are  diflBcult  of  sale  at  \s.  per  qr.  decline. — 
The  Oat  trade  is  dull,  at  a  reduction  ofl£.  per  qr.  upon  the 
prices  of  last  Monday. 

BRITISH,    PEE   IMPERIAL  QDAKTER,  S.  S. 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  SuUo.k      .               White  67  65 

Norlolk,  Lincolobhiie,  and  Yorkshire          .  67  65 

Barley,  Maliini;  and  di>tilMok;  32b  to33s  Chevalier  34  38 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folanda  S8  3i 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  £9  31 

-  Iiich     ....                      .        Feed  25  27 

Alaltj  pale,  ship            ' 64  60 

— —    Hertford  and  Essex 60  65 

Rye 31  37 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     35  to  46        Tick  '6G  43 

Pitieon,  Heligoland      .     40  to  62       Winds  40    48 

Peas,  TFhite         .        .        .        .    60  to  54       Maple  41     44 

Friday,  Nov.  14. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  fresh  up  for  this  morning's 
market,  and  prices  much  the  same  as  on  Monday ;  old  is 
wanted,  aud  bonded  more  inquired  after,  but  held  too  higli  in 
price  to  meet  the  purchasers'  ideas. — Barley  is  a  dull  sale,  and 
the  tura  cheaper. — Beans  sell  slowly,  and  new  are  2s.  per  qr. 
cheaper. — Peas  are  unaltered  in  value,  ^rith  the  exception  of 
white,  which  are  ^difficult  to  quit. — There  is  little  doing  in  Oat>, , 
and  sales  can  only  be  effected  at  Is.  per  qr.  below  our  quotations 
of  Monday. 

imperial  averages. 


Red    . 

fift 

fifi 

White 

fi-i 

fi'i 

Grind. 

iR 

R\ 

Feed 

£« 

30 

Potato 

W. 

P.fi 

Potato 

28 

31 

Harrow 

37 

50 

Long  pot 

?4 

38 

Grey 

39 

4)t 

Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Oct.           4  per  Quarter. 

bGi  Qi^ 

Sla  id 

23*  4d 

33.  8d 

43/  Id 

4?a  (f. 

—         11     .        :       . 

17     9 

31     3 

Si    4 

3t     S 

43     I 

44       4 

—          18      .        .        , 

68     2 

32     0 

£3     6 

34     6 

44     6 

—         25      .        .        . 

69    5 

33     0 

E4  11 

S4     5 

45    6 

44     I 

Nov.          I      ,        .       . 

60     1 

34    3 

26     2 

83    2 

46     3 

4  J  11], 

—            8       .        .         . 

69    7 

35     1 

26     2 

36     7 

45     1 

4-1     9 

6  weeks'  Af^gteg.  Aver. 

68    6 

3J     9 

24     6 

34    3 

41     6 

43     9 

Duties  on  ForeJRn  Grain 

11     n 

fi     o 

4     n 

8     « 

1     0 

1     0 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  o)  th 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov,  8, 
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Canary 

Carrawav  -    per  cwt 

Clover,  Red,  Enelish  -    — 

—  —     ForeiRTi        •    — 

—  Wlilte,  tnellsh     -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  -  10 
Hempfleed  -  per  qr.  86 
Linteed        .         -       perqr  -64 

—  Baltic        -         .       -     42 

—  Cakes,  Ena.  per  lOOO.lsi 


SEEDS,  Nov.  14. 

perqr    66s[o  tOs   LinseedCakeB,Porelgn,p.ton9I  to  l> 
Mustard, White  -  p.bush.     —a 

—  Superfine     ,,       -     — 

—  Brown  „  .  — 
Rapeseed,  £nglish,perlaBt  26' 
Rape  Cakes  -  perCon  — 
Saii'tloin  .  -  .  .  _ 
Tares,  Bnc  winter  p. bush.    6 

—    Foreign  -         .        .      4      460^ 
Trefoil        •        •     per  cwt     18        a 
Turnip  (too  variable  forqnotattonl. 
KI^a8roKs  ano  Lts, 

\ 
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0  NOBLEMEX.  GEN'TLEMEX,  XCR^EKYMEX,  &  Others. 
t/|E3SKS.  PEOTHEROE  and  MORRIS  are  in- 
-»-*  structed  by  the  Proprietor,  in.  consequence  of  the  land 
eing  requu-ed  for  other  pui-poses,  to  submit  to  public  competi- 
on,  on  the  Premises,  Hanover  Park  Xurser.v,  Kye-lane,  Peck- 
lara,  on  Slondav.  Xov.  17,  134^,  at  11  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the 
aluableXCRSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  Fruit  and  Forest 

■ees.  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  J;c.  May 
viewed  prior  to  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises,  of 

L'  principal  Seedsmen,   and   of  the  Auctioneers,  American 

ursen,-,  Levtonstone. 


rOXOBLEMEN.  GEXTLEMEX.  FLOUISTS.  AXD  OTilEKS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  sub- 
to  public  competition,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bar- 
holomew-lauo,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  2u,  1345,  at  V2  o'clock,  a 
:'irst-class  Collection  of  DUTCH  BULliS,  coraprisiug  vei-y  fine 
double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
?r.>cus  Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Iris,  Lilies,  d'c.  Also,  a  spleu- 
liil  ass  riment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  consisting  of 
ill  the  leading  varieties,  and  other  hardy  Plants.  May  be 
iewed  the  Moraing  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart, 
md  of  the  Auctioneers,  Leytonstone. 

ro"yabLETJtilCG"E->rTlEMEX.XL'RSEiiYMEX:iiriLDER'S, 
GARUEXERS.   PLAXTERS,  AXD  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competition  on  the  Premises  (corner  of  Dalston- 
lane,  Hackney),  on  Monday.  Xov.  24,  1S45,  and  following  days, 
at  11  o'clock  (by  oi'der  of  the  Proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the 
land  beina:  required  for  other  pm-poses),  the  whole  of  the  valu- 
nbte  XCRSERY  STOCK,  consisting  of  several  thousands  of 
larije  and  handsome  Hollies,  Arbutus.  Aucubii,  Ai*bor  Vitie, 
Bos,  Red  Cedars.  Y'ews,  and  other  Evei-greens.  in  tine  condi- 
tion, and  warranted  to  remove  with  safety.  Fine  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  description,  trained  and  untrained 
Fruit-trees,  Araucai'ia  Cunmnghamii  and  Escelsa,  10  ft.  to 
32  fc.  high,  and  very  handsome.  May  be  ^^ewed  pHor  to  the 
Sale,  Catalogues  Ijf.  each,  returnable  to  Purchasei-s,  may  be 
had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  .\meriean  Xursery,  Leytonstone. 


TO  XURSERYMEX.  SEEDSMEX,  BUILDERS,  &  OTHERS. 
ri^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  most  desirable  NURSERY 
J-  GUOl'XDS.  situate  within  half  an  hour's  ride  from  either 
of  the  Bridges,  containing  about  Three  Acres  of  Land  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and 
■wealthy  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  Cottage,  Greenhouse, 
Pit,  aud  Seed-shop  on  the  Premises.  The  above  are  held  under 
a  Lease,  of  which  30  years  are  unexpired.  The  valuation  of  the 
Stock,  ic,  will  not  exceed  £150.  For  further  particulars, 
apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  D.,  6,  Buckingham-road,  Kingsland,near 
tlie  Beauvoir  Arms. 


DORKIXG.  SURREY.— TO  XURSERY'MEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  XURSERY  BUSIXESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
VTESTLAXD,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Xursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulai's,  apply  to  Messrs.  Haet  u;  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  SmTey. 


''po  BE  LET,  A  DESIRABLE  NURSERY  BUSI- 
■-«-  NESS,  neai'  London,  on  reasonable  terms,  with  imme- 
diate occupation. — Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  !Xursery, 
Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDIXCrS.D"WELLIXG-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MAXUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
|)les,  aud  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY*,  272,  HOLBORX. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pm-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  "ith  economy  iu  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hoi"ticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  then*  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chis^ick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  iu  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Hoi-ticultui-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  hoi-ticultuiists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  othei-s  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  ai-e  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory.   


nOTTAll  &  H ALLEN  have  on  jhmv,  at  their 
y^  Repository,  No.  2,  -n-iNSLET  Street.  Oxfoed  Street, 
LOSDOK,  a  great  variety  of  the  foUomng  articles  for  the 
harden,  i-c.,  at  very  low  pnces,  viz.  :_Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mon-ing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  gre.at  variety  ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Tramers,  Rose  Tree  Guards,  Flower  Borderin»  and  everv 
Uescription  of  Wu-e  Work,  hoth  plain  and  ornamental 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  aud  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  ic.  i-c 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  hest  Wire  for 
Strained  Wire  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  with  Hot 
»  ater  apparatus,  in  anv  part  of  the  Kingdom 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wi.vs. 
LET  Street,  Oxeobd  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon  where 
eveiy  information  may  be  obtained. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  ofl 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowler's  supenor  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  Ac.  and  every  varietj'  of  pui-pose  for  which 
artiticial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  2U  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantl.v  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  wiUingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler.  63.  Dorset-street,  Flcet-sti'eet. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented b.v  John  Rogers.  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen.  Ironmonger,  Seveuoaks.  They  are  .applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  a]>paratus,  aud  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'.  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vanxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-applc-pl:icc  ;  aud  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gai'dcns. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 
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OURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
"-*  siderahle  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Cidtin-e  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  wliicli  are  worldng  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bukbidge  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
mth  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswiek  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Guunersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendiuning,  Chiswiek  !Nui*sery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  aud  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places, — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  axd  SONS.  LONDON  ; 
VTm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  hv  theii-  Agents, 

COTS'R'ORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS.  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
■47,  Lime-street.  Nov.  15. 


'T'HE  FARMERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  are  re- 
-*-  quested  to  read  the  pamphlet  on  "  GYPSUM,  AS  A 
MANURE;"  describing  its  various  important  uses  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  containing  an  account  of  numerous  cases  of  its 
surprising  efficacy  and  cheapness. 

The  Pamphlet  ^111  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  a  post-paid  application  (containing  Thi-ee  Penny 
Stamps),  addressed  to  Newton  and  Peck,  Hull. 
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ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil, by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  he  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Peruvian,  "with- 
out its  impui"ities. 

The  price  9i.  and 
51.  iOs.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
vei'y  to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town  ; 
Testimonials  &  every 
pai'ticular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  &c..  Is.  9t?.  per  quart  bottle,  which,  added  to  SO  gallons 
of  water,  wUl  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemistsin  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23^.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  T\-aiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23s.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pui-e. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  SI.  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Supei-phosphate  of  Lime. 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-st,  Stamford-st.,  Blackfi-iars-road. 

J\n.  LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE.— The  under- 
-■--'  signed  is  ready  to  take  orders  for  the  above  Manure  in 
any  quantity.  Has  also  on  Sale.  GUANO  (warranted  to  analy- 
sis). SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME.  BONE-DUST,  SUL- 
PHURIC ACID,  WHEAT  BRINE,  SULPHATES  of  IRON  and 
COPPER  ;  and  every  other  Manure  of  known  value. 

Mark  Fotdergill.  40,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

P.  S. — Agents  wanted  for  the  sale  of  the  Wheat  Brine. 


/^YPSUM.-PURE  GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  iu 
^J  5-ton  lots  at  2'js.  per  ton  iu  the  stream,  or  27s.  Gd.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superplin.^phate 
of  Lime.  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  otbtrmanures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark  FoTnERGiLL,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 
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INSLIE'S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are' of  two  sizes.  Ko.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  siJUO 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2A  by  -3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inclies  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  njanufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes.  301.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  Z5l.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining-tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  15  inches  in  lengtli.  including  royalty,  varies 
from  '2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  1000,  according  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarcUng 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  liitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  prerious 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  e^. 
elusive  use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 

PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  AinsUe's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  dried  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory.  119,  Great  Guildf or d-s treat,  Southwark ;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-sti-eet ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinbm-gh  ;  and  Mr. 
LaT\Tence  Hill,  jun.,  Ciril  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasirow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber.  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
«-'  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  gi'eatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  foni- horse's 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  sizes. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington.  near  O.'cford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAM  and  HALLEN,. 
Engineers.  Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  <fcc.,  2,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Macliine  that  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requii-es  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  three 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  ]  1^  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  5,800 
li        >,  ,.        S.OOO  I  2i        „  „         3,200 

%*  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  page  551, 
Part  2,  vol.  5. 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  exti-a  boys  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drying.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  months  at  Hempstead  Park,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  Thepm-chase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Wai-ranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  AVEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  IIS,  Fenchurch-sti-eet,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  estahUshed  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind'  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  hrst  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now^  much  improved.  War- 
ranted nut  to  damage*  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  he  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seenat  US,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite- 
ilark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultm'al  Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Max'k- 
lane. 
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THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  formed  in  order  to  examine,  presei've,  and  illustrate 
all  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Arts  of  our  Forefathers. 

The  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object  are — 

1.  By  holding  communication  with  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  or  Archi- 
tectur.al  Societies  ;  as  well  as  by  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  and  with  other  Associations  on  the  Continent 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  consi- 
deration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  other  persons. 

3.  By  procuring  careful  observation  and  preservation  of  An- 
tiquiries  discovered  in  the  progress  of  l^ub''^-^"'  7''  >  r "-(^^i-  as 
railwjjys,  foundations  of  buildings,  &l. 

4.  13y  encouraging  individuals,  or  public  bodies,  in  making 


researches  and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

5.  By^pposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
any  injurici;  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every 
description  may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  Arch;£ologyj  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Art. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions 
of  Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspond- 
ents preserving  authentic  memorials  of  antiquities  "wliich  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light, 

8.  By  establishing  a  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  constant  communication  ■with  all  pcr- 
.sons  ^"*' —  -•    '  ■  ^      arsuits. 

_'_      ■ o-J»-cry  o'ccasion  which  may  present  itself  to  call 

'tITe'Tittention  of  the   Government  to  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the  Institute. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


I.  THE  ARCHJEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  shall  consist  of  Life  Members,  contributing  a  do- 

■  -Elation  of  not  less  than  101.,  of  Annual  Members  contributing 
not  less  than  11.  each  .year, "and  of  Cun-espondingilemhers  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  being  dis- 
posed to  give  furtherance  to  them  without  any  pecuniai-y  con- 
tribution, may  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Institute.  The 
Corresponding  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  noi*  have 
any  other  privileges. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Central  Committee,  consisting  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Honorary  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  Members. 

in.  The  President's  tenure  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

IV,  The  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Committee,  who  shall  also  have  the  power  of  electing  a 
becrjtary,  at  such  a  salary  as  they  may  consider  proper, 

V,  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Pi'esidents.  and  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  made  by  the  ballot  of 
the  Life  and  Annual  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Committee  shall  select  one  Vice-President  and  six  members  of 
their  body,  who  are  to  go  out  annually,  and  shall  nominate  one 
Vice-President,  and  six  other  Members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
TJie  names  of  those  who  go  out,  and  of  those  ■vvho  are  proposed 
to  supply  theu-  places,  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  Local  Committee 
Room  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  such  lists  furnished  to  each  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, with  his  ticket  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  No  ifemher  of 
the  Cummittee,  except  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer, 
shall  remaia  on  the  Committee  more  than  four  years,  or  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year.  Any 
Member  of  the  Institute  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  on  the  hst 
other  name  or  names  for  those  proposed  by  the  Committee, 

VI,  The  Conunittee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  pro  tern. 
by  election  all  occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  Preeident,  or  any  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents or  ordinary  Members  of  the  Committee. 

.  '1-  '■I'li^se  vacancies  shall  be  supplied  on  the  recommenda- 
lion  of  at  It^ast  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  made  in 
■writm"  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  ;  the  proposed  Member 
to  be  ballotted  for  at  the  succeeding  ordinary  Meeting. 

yill.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  holden  in  one  of  the 
cities  or  pnncipaltowns  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  the  elections, 
the  appomtraent  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year, 
&.C.,  .sliall  take  place.  Notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
one  ot  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

lA,  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating  a 
certain  number  of  Local  Vice-Presidents. 

X.  No  other  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  beliolden 
v.-itliout  the  consent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Committee 
expressed  in  writing  ;  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at 
least  three  \veeks  shall  be  given  by  advertisements  in  the  pubhc 
papers.  At  this  Special  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  ab- 
.^ence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chair,  and  in 
their  absence,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman.        ' 

XI.  Neither  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  nor  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  any  alteration  of,  or  addition  to 
any  of  the  Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Institute  be  submitted 
to  the  Meeting,  unless  upon  a  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 


tion in  writing,  signed  by  two  Life  or  Annual  Members:  which 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Committee  one  month  previous  to 
the  Meeting,  and  suspended  in  their  committee-room. 

The  Summons  for  the  Special  General  Meeting  shall  specify 
the  Resolution  or  Resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting, 
and  the  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  that  object  only  :  in  case 
such  proposed  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  carried,  an- 
other Special  General  Meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  or  more  than 
a  Month,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  Re- 
solution. If,  however,  the  first-mentioned  Special  Meeting  take 
place  at  a  time  not  more  than  two  Mouths  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  then  such  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  ratified 
or  rejected  at  that  Annual  Meeting. 

XII.  The  Chairman  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  Independent  as  well  as  a  Casting  Vote, 

XIII.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  not  usually  resident  in 
London,  shall  be  associated  with  the  Central  Committee  as 
Honorary  Members  of  that  Body,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Vote 
at  their  Meetings.  Such  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
on  the  recommendation  of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Election  shall  take  place  at  the  succeeding 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shall  appoint  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, not  resident  in  London,  as  their  Local  Secretaries. 

XV.  The  Election  of  Local  Secretaries  and  Corresponding 
Members  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  proposal  of 
one  of  the  Members  thereof,  either  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge or  on  the  recommendation  of  two  subscribing  Members  of 
the  Institute. 

XVI.  In  these  and  all  other  Elections  made  by  the  Committee, 
it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a 
Ballot. 

XVII.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer, to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  Account  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  with  the  Bankers  of  the  Institute, 
and  no  Subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  Vote  at  the  Annual  Heat- 
ing who  has  not  paid  his  Subscription.  The  Year  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  closing  with  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Aleeting; 
from  which  time  the  Subscription  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
become  due. 

XVIII.  The  Cash  Book,  and  an  account  of  all  Receipts  and 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Bankers'  hands,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table 
at  each  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  All  Bills  having 
been  duly  examined,  and  approved  in  writing,  shall  be  paid  by 
Cheque  upon  the  Bankers,  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

XIX.  The  Accounts  of  the  Institute  shall  be  submitted  An- 
nually to  two  Auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  the  General  Meeting,  and 
who  shall  attest  by  their  Signatures  the  accuracy  of  the  said 
Accounts.  The  Accounts  having  been  thus  approved,  shall  he 
submitted  to  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  be  holden 
on  the  First  Wednesday  in  May,  and  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee. 

XX.  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  whole  year  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXI.  The  Central  Committee  shall  be  empowered  tomake  such 


Bye-Laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to  them  expedient. 
The  Central  Committee  request  the  Local  Secretaries  to  attend,  whenever  it   may  suit  their  convenience,   the   Ordinary 
Meetings,  which  take  place  once  in  every  fortnight  at  the  apartments  of  the  Institute,  12,  Haymarket,  for  the  discussion  of 
Archasological  communications  and  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest, 

ORDINARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  :— 

12,  Hatmaeket.     Hie  CJiair  vill  he  taken  at  Four  o'clock.    Mondays,  November  2-1 ;  December  8. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cockbdrns,  4,  Whitehall.    All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

T.HUDSON  TURNER,  Esq.  12,  Haymarket. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OP  FROST  FOR  GARD3N 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS, 
PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhill- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  thel 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article,! 
whicJi  has  heen  e.xhibited  at  tlie  Great  AgrxcvXtxiral  Shows  of  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  beai\ 
and  cJieapest  article  for  roofing,  d;c.,  and  is  also  patronized  layj 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company^  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  oi! 
London,  and  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer-' 
ence  is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most ' 
durable  materials,  and  is  satm-ated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE  OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  dsed 
BY  Sir  Isambert  Brunel  foe  the   Tuames  Tdnnel,  bi:ixo 

FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    KESISTER  OF   WKT). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  wdiich  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot, 

*-^  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis  known  by  its  having  th« 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

ly^  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F,  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's -buildings,  BunhilUrow,  London. 

Second  Edition,  ivith  Engravings  of  Stoves, 

r     HAMILTON,    Thorufield,   near    Stockport,    wiH 

O  «    send  his    TREATISE    ON    THE    PINE-APPLE,     &c.. 

postage-free,  on  receiving  a  Post-office  order  for  55.     Also  hi& 

Black  Spine  Cucumber  Seed,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

Masters,  Aldersgate- street,  London  ;  Clay,  Stockport. 


Now  Published, 
A     COMPREHENSIVE      TREATISE     OF     THE 

Xl-  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  UNDER  GLASS,  from  the- 
Embryo  Bud  to  the  permanent  bearing  of  the  Plant.  By  James 
Roberts  (late  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.),  Gai'dcner  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Raby  Castle. 

"  From  the  extensive  sale  of  this  work,  it  is  presmned  it  will 
produce  a  new  era  in  tlie  more  easy  and  certain  culture  of  this. 
noble  fruit,  bringing  the  amateur  into  easy  competition  witla 
men  of  the  highest  pg^ictical  attainments." 

Longman  :uid  C(^.,  London,  and  al'  other  Booksellers. 


PROFESSOR  LOW'S  NEW  WORK. 
This   day  is   published,    8vo,   with  numerous   Engravings   on. 

Wood,  263.,  cloth. 
f^N    the    DOMESTICATED     ANIMALS    of    the 
V/  BRITISH  ISLANDS:  comprehending  the   Natural   and 
Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds  ;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the-  , 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding,     By  David  IjOvv,  Esq.,  | 
F.R.S.E.— By  the  same  Authoi',  , 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.      Svo.  21s. 
ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  and  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES. 
Svo.  21s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Now  ready,  2G4  pp.,  124  Engravings,  price  Is.  "^^ 

JOHNSON  &    SHAW'S    FARMER'S    ALMANAC 
ti    and  CALENDAR  for  1846.    May  be  had  of  every  bookseller  , 
in  the  kingdom.     Also,  The  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTION- 
ARY, by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  :  Gs. 

London  :  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

(T^HE  FARMERS'  RESOURCES  FOR  MEETING 

X  THE  REDUCED  PRICES  OF  THEIR  PRODUCE.  By 
Hewitt  Davis,  Estate  Agent,  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon, 
Surrey,  and  3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  London,  Author 
of  "  The  Injury  and  Waste  of  Corn  from  the  present  practice 
of  too  thickly  Sowing."  Second  edition.  "  I  would  have 
farmers  look  to  the  means  which  modern  science  affords  them, 
for  lessening  their  expences  and  increasing  their  returns." 

London :  A.  Redford  &  Son^,  London-road,  Southwark. ; 
SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers'-court ;  J.  Ridgway^ 
Piccadilly  ;  and  P.  Waller,  49,  Fleet-street.  1845.  Price 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpenc*.' , 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published^  a  second  edition  of 

MR.     YARRELL'S      HISTORY     of     BRITISH 
BIRDS. 
3  vols,  Svo,  with  535  Illustrations,  price  il.  lis.  Gd.     Also. 
A  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition,  containing  the  Eleveih 
Species  obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  demy 
Svo,  2s.  Gd. ;  royal  Svo,  5s.  ;  imperial  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 
Uniform  with  the  above, 
Mr.  Yarrell's  Histobi'  of  British  Fishes,  second  edition^ 
containing  nearly  500  Illustrations.     2  vols,  Svo,  31.     And 

A  Sdpplement  to  the  First  Edition,  demy  Svo,  7s.  Gd.  ;■  j 
royal  Svo,  15s.  ;  imperial  Svo,  II.  2s.  Gd. 

Oblong  folio,  price  12s.,  | 

Mr.  Yakeell  on  the  Growth  of  the  Salmon  in  Fresh  Water.. 
John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster-row. 

pHAMBERSS    EDINBURGH    JOURNAL.       In 

vy  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Three  Halfpence  ;  and  in  Monthly" 
Parts,  Four  Numbers,  Sevenpence ;  Five  Numbers,  Eight- 
pence  Halfpenny. 

Chambers's    Edinrurgh    Jodbnal   is  now  presented  in  a. 
handsome  imperial  octavo  size.     The  matters  presented  in  its-   j 
pages  are — Moral  and  Familiar  Essays,  Popular  Infoi'matioii'   | 
on  Science,  Notices  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Social  Sta-    j 
tistics,  Tours  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Talcs,  Biographic  Sketches 
of  Remarkable  or  Exemplary  Individuals,  Poetry  and  Anec- 
dotes,  besides  papers   of  a  Miscellaneous   and    Entertaining 
kind — treated  in  a  cheerful,   considerate,    and   candid   spirit, 
and  addressing  itself  to  the  whole  intellectual  nature  of  its 
readers. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-torner,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsvendors. 


Printed  by  William  Bradrurv,  of  No.  6,  York-pla-a.  Sloke  NewinRton,  amJ 
Fahuhrick  MiiLLBTT  Evans,  of  No,  7.  Cburi^h-row,  Stokfl  Newin/;con,  h^ih 
in  ihfl  counly  ot  iVllddlosex,  Ptinlerfi,  at  their  Ot5t:e  In  Lombftro-Btreet,  in 
the  precinct  of  WhiiefriarB,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  puhlithed  by  ihem 
at  the  Office,  No.  6,  Charles-street,  in  the  paiiyh  of  St.  Poure.  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  the  said  rounty,  where  all  AdvenisemenlB  and  Communicatioas  aiu 
to  be  addreesed  to  the  Editor.^Sacurday.  November  16,  184fi. 
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A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley. 
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[Price  6d. 


Api.  Chemical  Almanack  for 
1845,  rev.         ,        -         -        - 
Agiicnltural  Staiisiica    - 
Agriculture,  tropical 
Almaotck,  Agrl.  Chemical,for 
1816,  rev-        .        -        -        - 
Amatear  Gardener  — bulbs  In 
windoivf         .        -        -        . 
Apple — the  Oslin      -        -        . 
Beet,  remarks  on      -        -        - 
Bitlbs  in  n-indows     -        .        _ 
Calendar  of  Operations    - 
Cattleva  g-anulcsa,  var.  Ras- 
selliana .        -        •        ■        - 
Cereus  (jrandifl'iraa - 
Chandler's  nursery,  noticed    - 
Chrysar.ihemams,  select  - 
Corn  rents,  Ac.  -        -        -        . 
Cornwall,  N.,  Farmers' Club — 
AprL  statistics       -        .        - 
Cowi,  to  stall  feed   .        .        - 
D'lif^ng  match  -        -        -        - 
Dr-Aloioii  done  by  landlords    - 
Farm  hois<>».  to  keep 
Farming,  application  of  capital 
in    -        •  -        -        - 

Fences  for  dower  gardens 
Fiai  cuitare  at  Ballinaslos     - 
P'x>d,  human,  to  increase 
Garden  fences  -        -        -        - 
Garden  libraries       .        -        . 
Goadb)  's  anatomical  prepara- 
tions       ..... 
Huabandrr.  Belgian 
Ixoraodorata    .... 


INDEX. 

I  Leases,  cnm  rents,  &c,  '  - 
Linnenn  Society        ... 
Manures,  liquid        .        -        . 
Manure  water  ... 

Molobrus  fucatua 
OmithoIoffT  .        .        - 

Peliiieonium?,  select 
Fine  growing  ... 

Potatoes,   consumption  of,  in~ 
Ireland  .... 

Potato    disease,   Liebig'a  opi- 
nion of  -        -        -    _    - 

—  use  of  chlorine  in  curing 

—  pamphlets  on,  rev. 

—  in  Scotland 

—  oi'Rin  of       -        ''Boa, 

—  effect  of,  on  different  va-; 
rieties  ... 

Potato  pldnuD];  now    -    78a  a> 

—  advantage'  of  •        - 

—  sets,  to  plant  an  acre     • 

—  how  to  obtain  seed  ;for 
neit  year 

—  to  atote  -        -        . 

—  at  Langholm 

—  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  on 
Roses  for  Boaqueta 
Sargueites        .        .        .        - 
Season,  mildness  of  -        - 
Stall  feeding 

Thistle,  Scotch         .        .        - 
Tulips  IGO  years  sgj 
Turnips.  disea>e  in  -        . 

"Windowsj  bulbs  in  •        - 
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TO  THE  SrBSCRTBERS  TO  THE 

GARDENERS'    BEXEVOLEXT    INSTITUTION. 
The  favour  of  jour  Vote  and  Intei-est  is  earnestly  solicited 
CD  behalf  of 

CHRISTOPHER  BIRinNGHAM,  AGED  75  YEARS. 

He  was  regularly  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  Gardening, 
and  has  been  employed  as  a  Head  Gai-dener  for  upwards  of  50 
years  by  several  Gentlemen,  who  have  forwarded  to  your  Com- 
mittee the  highest  testimonials  as  to  his  character  and  abiKties, 
and  their  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct  as  a  servant.  For 
the  last  four  years  he  h:^s  been  totally  incapacitated,  by  Chronic 
Kheumatism,  from  following  his  business  or  any  other  employ- 
ment, and  his  medical  man  pronounces  his  case  to  be  quite 
hopeless.  He  has  brought  up,  without  any  assistance,  a  large 
family  of  children. 

The  case  is  most  strongly  recommended  by  the  following  item- 
bers  of  the  Institution,  who  will  gladly  receive  proxies  : — 
Messrs. Teitch  &  Son,  Xursery-    Mr.  Barnes,  Bicton, 


men,  Exeter. 
Mr.  A.  Poutey,  Nturseryman, 

Plymouth. 
Mr.     Young,      Xurseryinan, 

Taunton. 
Messrs.  Garraway,  2Jayes,   & 

Co.,  JfurserymeD,  Bristol. 


Mr.     Mason,     Escott,     neai- 

Honiton. 
Mr.   Kemp,    Rockbeare,   nea 

Eseter. 
Mr.  Bray,  Sidmouth. 
Mr.  Charmes,  Exeter. 

Exeter,  Oct.  30. 


EXHIBITIOy  OF  CHRY3A^■THEMUMS. 

CHANDLER  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Vauxhali,  beg 
to  state  that  their  Collection  of  this  beautiful  Autumnal 
Flower  is  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  during 
the  present  month.     Admittance  Gratis. 


S     GIRLING  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the   Gar- 
•  d':iicrs'  Chronicle  to  his  Adveitisement  of  "DAJS'EGROFT 
EARLY  PEA,"  of  Xov.  15. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Snflfolk. 


TT;rM.  JACKSON  axd  CO.,  Ncrsertmen,  beg  to  call 
'  '  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  tliis  Paper  to  the  valuable 
articles  advertised  by  them  in  the  Ga.-dtncrs'  Cltrovdchi  of  the 
loth  inst._  To  parties  requiiing,  this  opportunity  seldom  occurs 
of  procuring  the  very  best  sorts  in  sti-ong  healthy  well-grown 
plants  on  such  reasonable  terms. 
Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Bedale,  Yorks.,  Nov.  22. 


STUART'S  GROVE  NURSERY,   FULHAM  ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 

CM.  &  K.  WESTMACOTT,  Seeds^iex,  Florists, 
•  &.C.,  respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  Public  that 
they  have,  in  addition  to  the'above  establishment,  taken  the  pre- 
mises lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lockhart,  156, 
Cheapside,  and  beg  to  call  attention  to  theii-  CATALOGUE  OF 
BULBS  (which  will  be  forw;u-ded  on  receiving  a  pre-paid  ap- 
plication), as  being  true  to  character,  having  been  purchased 
either  from  the  splendid  collection  of  the  above  gentlemen,  or 
imported  from  the  first  foreign  houses. — Nov.  22. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  the  TRADE  in  Genera^. 
TT'M.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
>  >  LOGUE  of  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  may 
still  he  had,  GRATIS,  on  application,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  of  the  leading  varieties  at  very  moderate  prices. 
■Woodlands  Nursery,  Mai-esfield,  near  Uckiield,  Sussex. 


THE     FOLLOWING     CHOICE       PLANTS 
'  Mav  he  obtained  at  the  prices  annexed,  at 

MASTER  S'S     EXOTIC     NURSERY, 
CANTERBURY. 
Araucaria  imbricata,  1  foot,  os 


9  ins.,  35  6d ;  6  ins.,  '2s  6d 
Abies  Morinda,  Zs  6d  to  5s 

,,      "Wehbiana,  5s 
Cedms  Deodora,  1  foot,  3s 
Cupressus  thurifera,  2s  GtZ 


Cupressus  torulosa,  os 
Jtmiperus  Bedfordiana,  ds 

,,  recm-va,  3s  6<i 

Pinus  excelsa,  2s  lad 

„    patula,  IJfoot,  5s  to  7s  Qd 

„      resinosa,'  10s  M 


"With  many  other  rare  species  of  Conifera. 


Pelargoniums,  good  named  va- 
rieties, from  12  tolSs  p.  doz.; 
superfine  sorts,  30s  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,  byname,  12s  p.  doz. 

Chrysanthemums,  byname,  12s 
per  doz, 


Verbenas,  byname,  6s per  doz. 
Petunias,  by  name,  9s  per  doz. 
Pinks,   fine  sort,   by  name,  6s 

per  doz. 
Antirrhinums,  new,  by  name, 

Ks  per  doz. 


A  Large  Collection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  named, 
from  2s  to  12s  per  doz.— Eaotic  SFursery,  CaHterbory,  Nov.  22. 


BRACONDALE  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

JOHN  BELL  bogs  to  iiiform  his  friends  and  the 
public  he  can  supply  fine  strong  canes  of  the  TRUE  FILBY 
SEEDLING  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY.  The  trade  sup- 
phed  on  liberal  terms  when  large  quantities  are  taken. 

J.  B.  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Chenies,  Pears,  and  Apples,  both 
Trained  and  Maiden  Plants  of  all  the  leading  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion. Also  a  very  extensive  collection  of  ROSES,  fine  strong 
plants,  at  the  folloiving  prices,  the  selection  beinj:  left  to  J.  B. 
FuU  Standards,  best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort,  per  100,  £10    0     0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,      5    0    0 

Half  ditto  Ditto  Ditto „     100,       7  10    0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,       3  15    0 

Standards,  fine  show  varieties,    „    doz.      10    0 

Halfditto  Ditto    „      „        0  15    0 

Dwarf  Ditto    „      „    9s.  to  12s. 

%*  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Jcc.  in  great  variety. 


TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

■WOODLANDS     NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR    UCK- 

FIELD,  SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  beg  leave  to  apologise  for 
the  disappointment  occasioned  to  those  friends  who 
kindly  ordered  canes  of  the  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY  late  last 
spring  after  the  stock  had  been  exhausted. 

W.^W.  ifc  S.  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  those  parties 
and  others,  that  they  now  have  a  large  supply  of  the  above 
warranted  ti'ue  to  name,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  the  same  on  the  foUomng  t«rms  : 

100  strong  canes  for 25s.    Od. 

oOditto  ditto       12       6 

25ditto  ditto        i>       6 


UNRIVALLED 
Samve 

Comet 

Coquette 

Turban  . . 


VERBENAS     for     1846.— 

7s  M  I  Sunbeam     5s  Orf 

..     7    6    I  Sappho    3    6 

. .    5    0    1  Alba  purpiirea  ....    36 

..     3    6    I  Giantess 3    6 

TheSetforU.  lis.  6rf. 

Gardcmrs'  Chronide,  Aug.  30. — "J.  Z.  :  Your  seedlings  are 
large  and  good  flowers.  '  Comet,'  French  white,  with  lilac 
centre.  '  Samye,'  pink,  ^^•ith  a  blotch  of  light  purple  in  the 
centi'e.  is  a  lai'ge,  handsome,  and  distinct  flower."' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  G. — "  "W.  M. :  'Coquette,'  when 
fullv  blown,  has  the  newly-opened  flowers  on  the  crown  of  a 
beautifully  rosy-pink  ;  while  those  below  are  nearly  white. 
When  bloomed  in  the  style  of  the  present  specimen  it  forms  a 
very  handsome  object.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Comet,  which  is  large,  having  a  tinge  of  lilac  on  the  face  of  the 
flower,  wluchis  ornamented  with  crimson,  purple  centre.  We 
have  lately  seen  one  somewhat  similai"  to  tMs,  but  not  quite  so 
lar^e  and  distinct." 

'Land  Steward's  Journal,  Sept.  6. — "  Mr.Miller  :  Your  see-lliugs 
are  very  good  ones,  and  possess  the  character  of  distinctness  ; 
the  blooms  and  tresses  are  large,  and  the  colours  pleasing. 
"We  prefer  'Coquette,*  a  deUcate  pink,  with  deep  pink  eyes  ; 
and  •  Samye'  rather  deeper  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  in  the 
dark  colour  about  the  eyes  ;  the  others,  Turban,  deep  pink, 
with  rose  eyes,  and  Sunbeam,  rose  colour,  are  less  novel, 
though  equally  good  in  other  respects." 

Gardeners'  Gazette,  Oct.  4. — "  Mr.  Miller  :  All  are  pretty,  be- 
cause of  the  dark  eyes  ;  but  '  Comet'  is  by  far  the  best  in  all 
qualities.     '  Samye'  is  the  nest  best,  and  '  Coquette'  third." 

Florictdiural  Cabinet,  Oc/.— "  W.  M.  :  'Samye'  rose,  with 
ciimson  eyes,  is  very  handsome." 

Floii-ntUitral  Cabbiet,  Koc. — "  W.  M. :  The  Verbenas  are  very 
handsome,  and  distinct  from  any  we  have  seen." 

The  entire  now  character  of  these  Verbenas,  the  mass  of 
first-rate  opinions  given  of  them  byall  the  leading  Floricul- 
tural  works,  and  the  numerous  orders  taken  for  them  when  in 
flower,  render  any  further  remarks  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  leading  sorts  will  be  figui'ed  in  the  "Cabinet."  Messrs. 
HcEST'and  MSMullen.  London  Agents.  The  names  of  those 
Nurserymen  who  will  be  enabled  to  supply  plants,  will  be  ad- 
vertised, and  the  usual  allowance  when  thi*ee  sets  are  taken. 

"William  Miller,  Pro^•idence  Nurserj-.  Ramsgate. 
%'  This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated  till  spring. 


TTTAITE'S   "QUEEN     OF    DWARF"    PEAS.— 

»  ^  This  is  a  Variety  that  cannot  be  too  extensively  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  World,  it  being 
distinct  from  any  that  has  been  introduced  to  the  Public. 
Its  habit  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others  ;  being  not 
more  than  1  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  with  Pods.  The  Pea  is 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  Dwart'  Pea  in  cultivation,  and  ex- 
celling by  three-fold  in  produce  ;  has  been  gromi  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Frogmore,  and  approved  of  there  as  a  new  variety, 
and  also  at  Her  Majesty's  table  for  its  superior  flavour.  Price, 
5s.  per  quart. 

4,  Eyre-street  HiU,  Hatton  Garden,  London.— Nov.  22. 

SEED  TRADE. 

JG.  WAITE  beffs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  his 
•  priced  CATALOGUES  will  not  be  ready  untill  the  end  of 
the  month,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  for  Harvesting 
Seeds.— i,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Nov.  22. 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA  PEAS,  grown  by  Wm.  Beown- 
LEES,  NtjBSERTMAN",  Hcmel  Hcmpstcad,  Herts,  and  sold  by 
him  at  5s.  per  quart,  the  stock  on  hand  being  very  small.  The 
above  Pea  is  a  tall  Marrow,  of  a  verj'  superior  quality',  and 
most  abundant  bearer.  It  is  about'the  same  size  as  the  British 
Queen  Pea,  but  comes  into  bearing  14  days  sooner,  and  is  fit  for 
use  four  or  five  weeks  later.  It"  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
requires  tall  sticks. 

A  remittance  is  requested  from  unknown  correspondents. 

It  may  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Noble,  Seedsmen, 
152,  Fleet-street,  London,  by  whom,  it  can  be  well  recommended. 


GODFREY  STIDOLPH,  NuiiSERTMA.>i,  opposiite  the 
Swan  Inn,  Bromley,  Kent,  begs  to  acquaint  Gentlemen 
and  Planters,  that  he  has  for  sale  3000  LAURELS,  from  3  to  5 
feet  and  upwards  ;  300  Fine  BO.K.  3  to  5i  feet;  250  ARBOR- 
VIT^E,  3  to  7  feet;  600  GREEN  HOLLIES.  3  to  5  feet;  300 
SCOTCH  FIRS,  3  to  S  feet  ;  500  SPRUCE  iFIRS,  4  to  6  feet; 
120  PHILLYRE  A,  2  to  5  feet ;  500  ELMS,  7  to  9  f^.-et  ;  500  BIRCH, 
9  to  14  feet ;  260  LIMES,  10  to  12  feet ;  and  a  quantity  of  Ash, 
Larch,  Sycamore,  Beech,  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Horse  Chestnuts, 
Oaks,  Cob  Nuts,  Filberts,  Walnuts,  Yews,  Portugal  Lam'els, 
Mulberries,  Irish  Ivy,  <fcc. 


SUPERB  NEW  PICOTIiE, 
"BURROUGHES'S     PRESIDENT." 

YOUELL  AND  CO.  have  a  few  more  pairs  of  the 
above  fine  hea^-y-edged  PICOTEE  to  dispose  of  at  15s.  per 
pair.     For  particulars,  see  Gard.  Chron.,  Oct.  IS. 

Also,  "BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,'*  the 
best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair, 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Exti'a  fine  Show  Pinks,  hv  name,  per  dozen  pair.  12s. 

HYACINTHS,  Double  and"  Single,  Blue,  Red,  White,  and 
Yellow,  vex-y  fine,  fis..  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen. 

Extra  fine  TULIPS,  by  name  . .         . .     12s.  per  dozen. 

Ditto      ditto     Mb:ed,  from  named  flowers    21s.  per  100. 
Fine       ditto        ditto  ditto  163.        ,. 

FUCHSIAS,  exti-a  fine,  including  '•  Serratifolia,"  21s.p.  doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto  . .    12s.  per  dozen. 

VERBENAS  ditto  . .      Qs.        „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ..    '9s. 

PANSIES  ditto  ..     10s. 

Ditto,    very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers    ISs.        „ 
CINERARIAS,  extra  fine  sorts,  byname  12s.  to  ISs.    ,, 
RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO  10s.  6rf.  per  plant. 
-MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN,"  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.       „ 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  fine 
ti'anspareut  piuli,  the  test  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.  Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  in  November  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in 
December. — Great  Yarmouth.  Nursery,  Nov.  22. 


MITCHELL'S  FIRST-RATE  DAHLIAS  FOR  1S46. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce 
his  intention  of  sending  out  the  first  week  in  May  the  follow- 
ing Superb  and  Distinct  DAHLIAS,  which  he  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend. 

MERRY  MONARCH — beautiful  shaded  rose,  quite  ne^vin  co- 
lour, obtained  a  first-class  Certificate  at  thoGrp-^d  Show  at 
Slough  ;  is  a  most  noble  and  constant  sbow  5uwer,  i  ft.,  los.  6d. 
ERECTUM — fine  ci-unson,   obtained  the    fii-st  prize    at;  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  and  is  a  constant  show  flower,  4  feet,  ICs.  6d. 
LADY  CHARLEVILLE— Seedling  of  1344,  partiaUylet  outlast 
season.      J.  M.  exhibited  three  blooms  at  the  Grand  Show, 
Slough,  but  not  for  competition.     It  was  pronounced  the  best 
flower  of  the  season  by  the  first  Metropolitan  amateur  growers 
— colour,  rosy  pink,  4  feet,  7s.  6rf. 
MARIE  LOUISE — Maroon,  tipped  with  white,  fine  fancy  vari- 
ety, 3  feet,  7s.  6rf. 
DAWN  OF  DAY  and  GOLI.\H— These  two  varieties,  J.M.  pur- 
chased of  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  Maresfield,   Park.       Dawn  of 
Day,  beautiful  pink,  pronounced  a  fii-st-class  show  flower  by 
the  Metropolitan  Judges,  3  feet.  10s.  Gd.      Goliah,  dark  rose, 
a  constant  show  flower.  5  feet,  10s.  Gd. 
HERO  OF  SUSSEX  (Fowler's)— Light  crimson,  fine  shape,  5 

feet,  10s.  Gd. 
Piltdown  Nui'serv,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


USHER'S  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIAS.— We,  the 
undersigned,  having  seen  Mr.  Usher's  letter  to  Messrs.  W. 
Jackson  and  Co.,  respecting  their  selection  of  his  Seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias, do  hereby  certiiy  that  Mr.  Usher  writes  to  them  as 
follows  :— ■■  As  to  you  having  the  second  selection,  the  other 
party  has  the  advantage  of  you  in  the  first  choice,  and  can  ad- 
vertise   as    such  ;     BUT    YOUR     CottECTION     IS     QUITE  DISTINCT 

FROM  HIS  AND  NO  WAT  INFERIOR,  if  I  had  held  them  a  littie 
longer  I  could  have  made  double  tiie  price  you  gave  for  them.  I 
hope  this  vnl\  satis^-  you  on  the  subject." 

/Q-rmoii  i     Thomas  Ceake,  Scniton  Hall. 

(oigneaj  |     George  Maelet,  AmcliiFe  Hall. 

Cross-lanes  Nurseiy,  Nov.  22. 

HOYLE'S    SEEDLING    PELARGONIUMS    OF 
1S44. 
Augusta        . .         . .     £1    Is.    I  Lord  Sforpeth  . .     £1 

Alice 11        Duke  of  Orleans      . .       II 

Gipsey  Maid . .         . .       Ill  Josephns  ....        11 

The  Set  of  Six,  ol.  10s.     Cash,  U. 
The  following  12  sorts,  as  sent  out  last  season  at  lOI.lOs.,  the  set 
may  be  had  for  SI.  3s.,  or  cash.  Zl.  : — Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique.    Queen    of     England,      Claude,    Amelia,    Majestica, 
General  PoUock,  Flora,  Rosalia,  Sarah  Jane. 

Package  free,  and  in  either  case  a  choice  Plant  will  be  put  to 
defray  the  carriage. 
William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  ROOTS  ON  SALE  BY 

CLARKE  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  86,  High 
Street,  Borough,  London.  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single 
Hyacintiis  for  glasses,  6s.  per  dozen  ;  fine  mixed  ditto  for  pots, 
3s.  per  dozen.  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  2s.  per  dozen.  Early 
Van  Thol  TuUps  for  blooming  in  pots,  6s.  per  100.  Fine  late 
mixed  Tulips,  from  named  flowers,  for  blooming  in  beds,  10s. 
per  100.  Crocuses  in  eight  beautiful  varieties,  2s.  per  100. 
Double  Snowdi-ops.  2s.  per  100.  Fine  Mixed  RANUNCULUS^ 
4s.  per  100.  LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM,  New  and  Splendid, 
5s.  per  dozen. 

C.  &  CO.  beg  to  state  that  their  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  com- 
prising every  article  as  cheap  as  any  other  house  in  the  ti'ade, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

All  orders  for  Roots  will  he  sent,  carriage  paid,  within  100 
miles  of  London. 
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"L^OREIGN  sheet  glass,  of  good  quality,  for 
-L  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  26,  Castle^street  East,  Oxford-street.  Por 
Ready  Money  only. 


FaIRBEARD'S    "EARLY  SURPRISE"  BLUE  MARROW 
PEA. 

GEORGE  CHAULWOOD  in  submittins;  the  above 
PEA  to  the  Horticultural  public  feels  confident  that  he  is 
recomniendin;;  to  their  notice  an  aiticlc  that  will  at  once  prove 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  private  garden,  and  likenise  of  great 
importance  to  the  market  gardener  ;  wjtli  this  view  he  bsgs  to 
submit  the  following  description  and  Te&timonial  which  he 
trusts  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  its  character  : — 
It  grows  from  three  to  four  ft^et  high,  is  eqrial  in  flavour 
to  the  Knight's  Marrow,  and  as  early  as  the  Double-blossomed 
Frame  ;  an  abundant  bearer,  with  pods  equal  in  size  to  the 
Marrow  Peas  generally,  and  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  A  second 
crop  from  the  seed  of  the  same  year  has  been  gathered  in  each 
of  the  two  last  seasons. 

We,  the  undersigned,  consider  Fairbeard's  "Early  Surprise" 
PEA  the  best  in  cultivation,  a  great  cropper  and  as  early  as 
the  Double-blossomed  Frnme:— J.  Creed,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington  ;  E.  George,  gardener  to  N.  J.  Knalch- 
bull,  Esq. ;  J.  Mooeylaus,  gardener  to  the  Riicht  Hon.  Loi-d 
Harris  ;  W,  Clifton,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sondes, 
tees  Court;  William  Hughes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Simpson; 
J.  Fox,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon,  T.  P.  Leigh  ;  J.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Tylden. 

Price  OS.  Bd.  per  quart,  with  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade, 

14,  Tavistock-row,  Cuvent^garden,  London. 

TVOODLANDS   NURSERY.    MARESFTELD,    NEAR    UCK- 

FIELD,  SUSSEX. 
'\T/'M.  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  executins   orders 

»  »  for  collections  of  ROSES,  and  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
friends  that  the  stock  was  never  liner  or  more  extensive  than 
it  is  this  season. 

W,  W.  <t  S.  will  supply  superb  varieties  at  the  follomng 
prices,  the  selection  being  left  to  themselves  ;  the  plants  are 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  well  established.  Per  Doz.  Per  100. 
Superior  selected  Standards  . .  ..£140  £10  0  0 
Superb     do.        do.,  extra  fine  . .        . .    1  10    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  0  12    0 

Superb     do.        extra  fine      ...        . .    0  IS    0 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots  in  50  varieties  2  10    0 

Do.  climbing  95.  to  0  12    0 

Good  Dwarfs  on  own  roots  \vithout  names        . .         . .     1  10    0 

Extra  superior  standard  Roses,  on  stout  stocks  selected  for 
the  purpose,  from  4  to  6  foet,  with  very  large  heads,  whic  i  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  in  conspicuous  situations,  at 
oQs.  per  dozen,  or  35.  6tf.  each. 

With  each  order  will  be  presented  a  proportionate  number  of 
plants  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c. 

A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Wood  and  Son's  collection  of 
Roses,  together  with  their  new  supplementary  list  of  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants,  ttc,  may  be  had  gratis  on 
application. 


PROCKTER'S  "BOHEMIAN  GIRL"  DAHLIA, 

JT.  NEVILLE  begs  respectfully  to  announce  to 
•  Nurservmen,  Florists,  &c.,  that  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
offering  Dry  Roots  of  the  above  splendid  NEW  DAHLIA  at  51. 
each.  Colour,  delicate  white,  broadly  and  boldly  margined 
with  deep  purple,  the  flowers  maintaining  their  beautiful  and 
brilUaut  colours  {in  which  it  surpasses  all  others  of  its  class) 
unaltered  in  its  marking  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  season,  g^rown  under  every  disadvantage,  and  only  one 
mile  from  London-biidge.  The  habit  is  surpassingly  grand  ;  as 
a  show  variety,  fit  for  a  first-rate  stand ;  and,  as  a  garden 
flower,  matchless.  Received  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the 
Slough  Show,  open  to  all  England  (^ee  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
p.  6S0),  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  season. 

J.  T.  N.  begs  to  remind  the  growers  generally,  that  Mr. 
Prockter  hariug  sent  out  two  of  the  best  Dahlias  in  cultiva- 
tion, viz,  "  Nonpareil"  and  "Bermondsey  Bee,"  tinists  that  his 
name  will  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
sent superb  variety. — Peckham,  Nov.  22. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED— To  be  sold,  any  quantity 
of  Sound  POTATOES,  of  that  noted  sort  "  The  True 
Shaws."  Part  of  the  bulk  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Milton's,  10,  Great 
Marylebone-street.  Wimpole-street. — Price.  Ss.  percwt. 


FOR  SALE.— Six  paii-s  of  the  Genuine  HAR,E 
RABBITS,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : — One  to  two 
months  old,  105.  ;  three  to  four  months,  15s.;  and  older,  205, 
per  pair.     See  Gardeners'  Clironide  of  12th  July, 

Thisvery  large  and  beautiful  Breed  has  the  precise  character 
of  the  Hare,  both  in  size,  colour,  and  flavour. 
Apply  to  Mr.  John  Bbett,  Market-place,  Great  Tarmouth. 


HUNT'S  IMPROVED  REGISTERED  HYA- 
CIXTH-POT     AND     SUPPORT— from    Is.    6d.   each. 

*' Mr.  Hunt's  new  Hyacinth-pots  are  made  in  Ornamental 
China,  and  have  a  neat  contrivance  for  fixing  the  wires 
required  to  steady  the  flowering-spike  and  leaves  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  present  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  in  the  dark ;  they  are  far  better  looking  than  Hya- 
cinth-glasses in  common  use." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

"  They  areinfinitely  more  sightly  than  the  old  glass,  stronger, 
more  convenient,  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  plant.  We 
strongly  recommendit  as  a  decided  improvement." — Art  Union. 

"  Their  appearance  is  far  better,  and  they  are  superior  in  all 
other  respects." — Gardeners'  Gazette. 

See  also  "  Paxton's  Magazine"  for  December,  <fcc. 

Kept  by  most  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  Hunt's  Patent  Garden  Pot  Depot,  by  appointment  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  29,  Queen's-row,  Pimlico. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
T  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur  and  Prac- 
*J  •  tical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  just  taken  out  a  IsEW 
PATEXT  for  improvements  in  his  Horticultm-al  Machines  and 
Domestic  Fire  Engines,  particularly  in  the  Valvular  Action, 
which  are  now  so  perfect  that  he 'will  warrant  to  keep  the 
valves  in  repair  during  the  terra  of  the  Patent.  The  above 
Engines  niay  be  worked  irith  half  the  labour  required  for  any 
other  Engines  for  the  same  pujpose,  which  the  Patentee,  from 
31  years'  experience  in  the  science  of  Horticulture,  can  safely 
warrant. 

Maybe  seen  and  proved  at  35,  REGENT-CIRCUS,  Piccadilly  : 
and  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show, 
y.R.— yppe  are  genuin^xcep^stamped  "  Read's  Patent." 

CEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALP-MOON^TREET. 

^^  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Sociiit;^',  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOOX-STREET.PICCADILLY 
XOXDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years.  ' 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  bad  on  application^^ 

TONOBLEMEN,  gen  TLEMEX.  nurse  It  YMEX,&OTHERi 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Sky-lights,  ic,  mav  be  had  at 
JAifES  BROMLEY'S  315,  Oxford- street.  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices :  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  verv  moderate  cbar-res,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  ol 
apparatus  for  tbe  above-mentioued  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eflicient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dm*ability  in  the  apparatus  ^^ith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honoiu"  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chisvrick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drai%ings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbora,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  woi-ks,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailex  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orc'lddaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  coustantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and_  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdrbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Theii-  Apparatus  mav  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens.  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rotlischild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr, 
Glendinning,  Chisvrick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-xjlace  ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places.— 
130,  Fieet-street.  London. 


COTTAM  '  &  HALLEN  have  on  Show,  at  their 
Repository,  No.  2,  Winslet  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  a  great  variety  of  the  follomng  articles  fur  the 
Garden,  &c.,  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  : — Garden  Rollers,  Cast 
Iron  Rickstands,  Garden  Engines,  Mowing  Machines,  Garden 
Chairs,  Superior  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Vases  and 
Pedestals  in  great  variety ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural and  Agricultural  Implements. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  Flower  Stands,  Pot 
Trainers,  Rose  Tree  Guards.  Flower  Bordering,  and  every 
description  of  Wire  Work,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

HAND  GLASS  FRAMES,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Flower  Stakes,  Garden  Arches,  &c,  »tc. 

STRONG  IRON  HURDLES,  and  hest  Wire  for 
Strained  Wii-e  Fencing. 

HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c.,  made 
upon  the  most  improved  principle,  either  of  Iron,  or  of  Iron 
and  Wood  combined,  which  can  be  fixed  complete,  %rith  Hot 
Water  apparatus,  In  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

SHOW  ROOMS  at  the  MANUFACTORY,  2,  Wins- 
ley  Steeet,  Oxfoed  Street,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  where 
every  information  niKiy  be  obtained. 


HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER,— An  improved 
methodof  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  BenhAJi's 
Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  iSs.  to 
201. — 19,  Wigraore-street,  Cavendish -square. 


OTEPHENSON    and    CO.,    61,     (iracechurch-street,     I 
^-^  London,   and  17,  New  Park-street,   Soutliwark,  Inventors     i 
and  Manufacturers  of  tlie  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicitthe  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method   of     \ 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-he^t  is  secm'ed     ] 
to   any  required   degree  without  the   aid   of  pipes    or    flues.      ' 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  whi«:h  the  cost  is  reduced.     These-Boilcrs,  which  are 
now  so  well  knoivn,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  Imve  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  <fc  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heatiag  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  ifec.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisadiug,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  AVire  AVork,  &c.  (tc. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  ICHABOE. 

BRAIN'S  GUANO.— This  being  the  third  year  of  its 
introduction  to  the  Agricultural  world,  it  has  been  proved 

on  almost  every  de- 
scription of  crop  and 
soil,  by  practical  men, 
to  be  superior  to  the 
imported,  as  it  can 
always  be  depended 
on,  being  of  uniform 
strength  and  compo- 
sition, founded  on 
the  analysis  of  the 
best  Perurian,  with- 
out its  impuiities. 

The  price  9i.  and 
5^.  10s.  per  ton,  inclu- 
ding sacks  and  deli- 
very to  any  railway 
or  wharf  in  Town ; 
Testimonials  &  evei-y 
particular  sent  post- 
free  on  application. 

Also  BRAIN'S 
HIGHLY -CONCEN- 
TRATED LIQUID  GUANO,  for  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Grass 
Lawns,  (Sic,  I5.  9(?.  per  quart  bottle,  ivhich,  added  to  80  gallons 
of  water,  will  make  a  most  powerful  Liquid  Manure.  To  be 
had  of  all  respectable  Florists,  Seedsmen,  and  Chemists  in  town 
and  country. 

GENUINE  CRUSHED  BONE,  23s.  per  quarter,  including 
sacks,  waiTanted  to  stand  the  most  rigorous  analysis. 

GYPSUM  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  23^.  per  ton,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  three  tons,  warranted  pure. 

FINE  BONE-POWDER,  8L  per  ton,  is  the  best  to  dissolve 
quick  in  Sulphuric  Acid  for  making  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Steam  Works,  Thomas-st.,  Stamford-st.,  Biackfriars-i-oad. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,; 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  theu-  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRY  OR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL, 
47,  Lime-street,  Nov.  22. 


^AL  PRO^' 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest^  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Wat^,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEa,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GYPSUM  FOR  MANURE,  prepared  by  the  only 
method  which  will  ensure  its  success  for  Agricultural 
pui-poses,  by  NEWTON  &  PECK,  Wilstington  Woees,  Hull. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  its  application  and  fuU 
particulars  as  to  its  uses  as  a  fertihzer,  with  numerous  cases  of 
its  surprising  effects,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-paid  letter  containing  Three  Postage  Stamps. 


GYPSUM.-PURE  GYPSUM  (injfine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  2-5jt.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  275,  Grf.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (l*eruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  other  manures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  Ey  Makk  Fothekgill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


HATCHER'S  BENNENDEN  TILE  MACHINE, 
Manufactured  and  Sold  only  by  COTTAil  and  HALLEN, 
Engineers,  Agricultural  Itnplemeut  Makers,  <kc.,  2,  'Wineley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Machine  that  has  heen  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  Drain  Tiles.  Any  shaped  Tile  can  be 
made  by  merely  changing  the  die,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  requires  but  few  hands,  viz.,  one  man  and  thi'ee 
boys.  With  this  amount  of  labour,  the  product  of  a  day  of  10 
hours  is  as, follows,  viz. :— 

linch  diameter  of  Tile,  11,000  |  1}  inches  diam.  of  Tile,  S,800 
li        „  „        8,000  I  2i        „  „        3,200 

%«  See  Letter  of  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the  ■'  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royul  Agricultm-al  Society  of  England,"  page  661, 
Parts,  vol.  .5.  ,.!,.■» 

The  Machine  is  moveable  down  the  drying-sheds,  so  that  it 
requires  no  extra  bovs  to  carry  the  Tiles,  nor  are  shelves 
required  in  drving.  It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  upwards 
of  four  monthsat  Hempstead  Park,  near  CranbrooU  Kent  No 
charge  made  for  Patent  dues  or  license.  The  purchase  of  the 
Machine  includes  free  use  of  it. 


47.— 1845.J 
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THE  TRUE  "FASTOLPI"'  RASPBERRY. 
''•OUELL  &  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
_  announcing  that  they  continue  to  supply  tlie  above  in  its 
Igonuinc  state  as  originallv  sent  out  by  them,  and  such  as  they 
■have  had  the  honour  of  supplying  HER  JIOST  ORAniOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEE!f,  Itl'S  UllAOK  TIIK  DIMvE  OP 
ItUTLANJJ,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUIvE  OP  MAULIiOROLTGII 
■I'm;  EARL  OE  HARRINGTON,  THE  EAJIL  OF  LIVER- 
I'ii'ir,,  THE  LOUD  BISHOr  OF  LONDON,  LORD  VIS, 
!  nlXT  LORTON.  LOUD  SONDES,&c.  Ac.  ;  as  well  as  the 
ilnuTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

I 'lice  of  Fiuo  Canes  of  the  above,  245.  per  100;  133.  per  50 :  and 
J; .  per  25.  .  i-  .         i-  , 

<ireat  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  22. 


Wi)^^KvXfmev^'  Cljrontde. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  '2.-1,  1845. 


MEETINGS  roR  THE  T>VO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
P«IDAT.         Nov.  S9— Botantodl  (Anniveraary)     .        .        8  p  u 
MONSAT,        Deo.    1— EotomoloRiciU        .        i        .        .        8  p  M.' 
_    2  rHoriicuUural  ,       ...'*.       2  p.w! 
LLioQeaB         ....  a  p  m' 


Tdbsdav. 


Amidst  fte  crowd  of  flowers  of  all  sorts  which 
he  eagerness  for  novelty  has  c  illed  into  existence, 
'£LARGONiUMS  are  among  those  which  have  been 
Host  improved  and  worst  classified.  Endless  lists 
f  names  are  to  be  found  in  everv  nursery,  but  a 
ood  arrangement  and  selection  of  them,  by  which 
buyer  may  be  guided  with  certainty,  is  nowhere 
3  be  found. 

No  wonder  that  our  correspondents  should  cry 
ut  at  the  inconvenience  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
^dcall  upon  us  to  help  them.  It  is  certainly  pro- 
okmg  to  buy  half-a-dozen  plants,  warranted  to  be 
,r  first-class  excellence,  and  then  to  find  them  all 
ossessing  the  same  colours  and  general  character. 

For  the  future  all  such  misfortunes  will  be  avoided 
y  consulting  the  following  list,  which  is  exclusively 
imposed  of  varieties  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
:nce,  and  well  suited  for  either  private  growth  or 
ablic  competition : — 


PFhile. 

Una 
Susanna 

Xyne's  White  Perfection 

Sarah 

Camilla 

JBmma 

P'mk  or  Light  Rose. 
Matilda 
Sylph 
jNestor 
Xeonora 
Eosetta 
Catleugh's  Juliet 

Rose. 
Beck's  Zanzummim 
Rosetta  superba 
Hoyle's  Pompey 
Q,ueen  Philippa 
Nymph 
Symmetry 

'ose,  with  while  centre. 
Luna 
The  Cid 

Jarth's  Constellation 
Jnit 

'oster's  Nabob 
^rminta 


DarJ^  top  petals,  with  light 
bottom  ones, 
Oberon 
Pulchellum 
Queen  of  the  Fairies 
Lyne's  Imogene 
Beck's  Hebe 
Cyrus  superb. 
Orange  and  high-coloured 

Flowers. 
Lord  Chaneellor 
Sultana 

Duke  of  Cornwall 
Conflagration 
Hybla 
trectum 

Crimson. 
Pluto 
Sapphire 

Hodge's  Commodore 
Gaines's  King 
Grand  Duke 
Madeline 

Purple. 
Sir  R.  Peel 
Beck's  Purple 
Rob  Roy 
Creole 
Repeal 
Emperor  Nicholas. — " 


a  batch  of  chlorine  operations  ;  separating  his  oil  of 
vitriol  into  pounds  ;  |)ouring  it  over  his  salt  and  man- 
ganese, watching  the  extrication  of  gas,  catchin"- 
the  fumes,  half  suftbcatiug  himself,  his  wife,  or  his 
children,  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  noxious 
vapours,  shutting  up  his  room,  previously  made  air- 
tight! returning  after  the  expiration  of  12  hours, 
opening  the  door,  and  waiting  outside  for  a  couple  of 
hours  more  till  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is 
breathable,  before  he  can  get  at  his  Potatoes. 
Imagine  moreover  his  anger  at  finding  them  just  as 
he  left  them.  Does  any  one  seriously  imagine  that 
a  peasant  will  do  such  tilings  ? 

But  suppose  it  done  ;  what,  let  us  ask,  is  accom- 
plished? We  confess  our  inability  to  discover  the 
advantage  of  the  operation.  The  chlorine  is  said 
to  dry  tlie  Potatoes.  That  is  absurd  :  but  if  so, 
the  air  will  do  the  same.  When  chlorined,  the  Po- 
tatoes^will  keep  for  several  weeks,  in  a  "  dry,  airy 
place,"  and  the  disease  does  not  jirogress.  But  the 
sameeffect  is  obtained  in  all  dry,  airy  places.whether 
chlorine  is  used  or  not.  The  remedy,  if  it  does  no 
more,  "stays  the  disease  where  it  was,  so  that  you 
may  keep  your  Potatoes  till  they  arc  consumed." 
Exactly  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  dryness  with- 
out chlorine.  In  short,  as  we  before"  stated,  we  see 
no  advantage  in  the  operation,  even  if  it  were  one 
suited  to  the  use  of  poor  people,  except  to  the  vendors 
of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

We  are  not  speaking  unadvised!}'.  We  have 
tried  the  process  of  chlorining,  and  we  cannot  dis- 
cover a  good  point  about  it. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  small  circumstance  which 
is  not  explained  by  the  advocates  of  chlorine  ;  and 
that  is,  how  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  kept  till  they 
can  be  chlorined.  If  they  are  not  stored  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  dry,  they  will  decay  before  chlorine  can  be 
administered.  If  they  are  kept  perfectly  dri',  chlo- 
rine is  needless.  It  is  hardly  proposed  that'a  man's 
whole  stock  should  be  operated  on  at  once ;  and.if  it 
was,  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  dryness. 

While,  however,  we  regard  the  use  of  chlorine  as 
a  mistake,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  Potatoes  for 
food  is  concerned,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  beneficially  influenced  by  it,  if  used 
as  sets.  To  that  point  we  may  perhaps  advert  on 
another  occasion. 
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^MONG  the  projects  for  curing  Potatoes,  one  of 
:  most  notable  is  that  of  exposing  them  to  the 
ion  of  Chlorine.  It  is  alleged  that  this  gas 
,ders  the  tainted  Potatoes  sweet  and  fit  for  food 
I  cottagers  are  strongly  urged  to  employ  it  daily 
the  purification  of  their  decayino-  crop 
-ast  week  Mr.  Tattersall  advised  all  la- 
irers  to  set  about  providing  themselves  with 
;,  manganese,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  ope- 
e  upon  their  Potatoes  ;  but  we  took  the  oppor- 
ityot  warning  them  against  the  danger  of  the 
lenment  (p.  770).  A  correspondent  signing  him- 
Kusticus  Clericus,"  now  begs  us  to  state  dis- 
J  ■  Y  ''*"®''  "'®  seriously  meant  to  say  that 
,th  might  probably  ensue  from  eating  such  Pota- 
'!  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  us  that  any 
would  so  interpret  our  hint;  we  assumed  that 
well-intormed  persons  were  aware  that  chlorine 
1  very  irritating  dangerous  gas,  to  inhale  which 
■ht  possibly  prove  fatal;  and  our  caution  was 
inst  the  use  of  the  gas,  not  the  eating  the  Pota- 
iatter  being  chlorined.  If  people  should  be  so 
•  ise  as  to  engage  in  the  operation  we  certainly 
'Cipate  serious  accidents. 

Ve  think  the  operation  unsuited  to  the  means  of 
agers,  and  unfit  for  them  to  undertake.  If  any 
s  are  to  be  made,  they  should  be  carried  on  in 
nbers  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  by  people  in- 
ctea  in  the  use  of  such  materials  as  are  re- 
ed for  the  extrication  of  chlorine.  Such 
n-iments  may  suit  the  Marquess  of  Westminster, 
will  they  suit  Hob  Frogley?  Only  imagine 
Ignorant  peasant  buying  the  ingredients  for 


It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  those  distinguished  per- 
sons present  at  the  evening  parties  of  the  Marquess 
OF  Northampton  during  the  last  season,  that  great 
admiration  was  excited  by  Mr.  Goadby's  beautiful 
anatomical  preparations  of  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
mals, preserved  in  fluids  discovered  by  him  after 
years  of  laborious  and  expensive  experiments,  and 
displayed  in  glass  eases,  also  of  his  own  inven- 
tion and  manufacture,  admitting  of  the  full  examina- 
tion of  the  animal,  either  by  the  eye  or  microscope. 
These  preparations  on  more  than  one  occasion  at- 
tracted the  especial  attention  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  whose  knowledge  of  Natural 
History  enabled  him  to  appreciate  their  value  They 
were  also  seen  and  much  admired  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  we  are 
enabled  to  state,  that  with  the  discriminating  patron- 
age of  science  and  its  cultivators  which  distinguishes 
him,  he  has  recently  presented  Mr.  Goadb°y  with 
150/  from  the  "  Royal  Bounty  Fund  "  as  a  reward 
tor  his  labours  in  this  department  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

In  speculating  upon  the  amount  of  food  which 
may  be  reqmred  to  replace  the  Potatoes  lost  or 
wasted  in  Ireland,  we  have  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine what  quantity  of  land  is  under  cultivation  with 
the  Potato  m  that  country.  But  no  returns  appear 
to  exist  which  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  the  tact  by  the  following  mode  of  calculating  :— 

It  IS  stated  that  4,500,000  persons  in  Ireland  are 
ted  upon  Potatoes  alone.  The  usual  allowance  of 
Potatoes  to  a  labouring  man  is  14  lbs.  per  diem,  and 
therefore,  we  may  assume  that  making  deductions 
lor  women  and  children,  10  lbs.  per  diem  are 
consumed  by  each  of  these  persons  ;  therefore 
45,000,000  lbs.  of  Potatoes  per  diem  m^st  be  eaten 

'"  w    J     ^         P'*'"*  °*'*'''^  population  alone. 

We  do  not,  however,  imagine  that  an  exclusive 
1  otato  diet  extends  over  the  whole  year.  We  can 
only  regard  it  as  the  exclusive  food  of  the  peasantry 
tor  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  average  quantity  of  Potatoes  obtained  from 
an  acre  of  land  in  England  may  be  estimated  at 
eight  tons,  or  allowing  one  ton  for  seed  at  seven 
tons  net.  This  being  the  case,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Potato  crop  of  Ireland  for  the 
mere  consumption  of  those  who  feed  upon  it  ex- 
clusively, amounts  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
10,800,000,000  lbs.,  and  requires  for  its  production 
688,647  English   acres  of  land.      But  to  this  we 


must  add  the  Potato  diet  of  3,500,000  persons  who 
only  feed  upon  Potatoes  in  part.  If  we  take  their 
consumption  at  1  lb.  per  head  per  diem  for  the 
whole  year,  and  also  assume  that  during  the  four 
months  previously  excepted  I  lb.  per  head  per  diem 
IS  also  required  for  the  rest  of  the  population  already 
taken  at  4,500,000,  we  shall  find  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  Potatoes  in  Ireland  to  amount  to 
12,617,500,000  lbs.  per  annum  for  producing  which 
804,687  English  acres  must  be  under  Potato 
cultivation. 

In  ordinary  tillage  I  ton  of  Potatoes  is  required 
per  acre  for  seed.  Therefore  merely  to  plant  as 
much  land  as  seems  necessary  to  feed  the  Irish  popu- 
lation would  consume  above  800,000  tons,  and 
reqmre  100,000  acres  of  land  in  addition. 

But  as  Ireland  is  an  exporting  country,  sendin"' 
her  Potatoes  elsewhere  in  large  quantities  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
statute  acres  under  cropping  with  this  plant  is  a 
million,  or  about  1-1 4th  of  the  whole  cultivated  land. 
We  should  be  much  obliged  for  information  on  this 
point  from  such  of  our  Irish  readers  as  are  in 
liossession  of  good  evidence  concerning  it. 

Although  this  large  amount  of  Potatoes  is  re- 
quired for  seed,  if  the  customary  manner  of  plant- 
ing be  continued,  yet  it  may  be  very  considerably 
reduced  if  great  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  sets, 
and  cutting  them  into  single  eyes,  which,  although 
not  to  be  recommended  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  be  had  recourse  to  advantageously  in 
a  season  of  grea*  scarcity.  The  weight,  per  acre, 
really  required  for  such  planting  is  given  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  another  column.' 

Since  many  are  interesting  themselves  in  raising 
Potatoes  from  seed  (properly  so  called),  we  shall 
address  ourselves  to  that  point  in  a  week  or  two. 
At  this  season  nothing  can  be  done  except  pro- 
curing the  Potato-apples,  washing  out  their  seed, 
and  preserving  it  in  a  dry  place. 
_  As  to  the  field-culture  of  early  Potatoes,  concern- 
ing which  a  correspondent  at  Fermoy  asks  for  ad- 
vice, that  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  communi- 
cation next  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  would 
advise  all  who  think  of  adopting  that  method  of 
cultivation,  to  expose  their  Potatoes  fully  to  light, 
so  as  to  get  them  as  green  as  possible  before' 
they  are  planted. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 
BiJLBS  IN  Windows.— The  secret  of  success  in  cul- 
tivating plants  either  in-doors  or  in  the  garden,  is  found 
ma  genuine  .-itt-achment  to  them;  it  is  this  alone  which 
will  make  the  labour  pleasant,  and  secure  a  watchfulness 
necessary  to  success.  People  seem  to  think  that  flowers 
should  bloom  of  themselves,  and  that  when  they  have 
purchased  them,  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  travelling  florists ;  or  r.atlier  itinerant 
vendors  of  flo  wering  plants.  Really  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful greenhouse  plants  are  tlius  exposed  for  sale,  and 
are  soon  bought  up.  Placed  in  the  windows  of  the 
purchasers,  they  look  gay  for  a  time,  but  a  change  soon 
comes  over  them ;  they  become  sickly,  wither,  and  die, 
and  the  purchasers  either  charge  the  seller  with  im- 
position, or  more  wisely  conclude  they  have  not  under- 
stood the  treatment  of  flowers.  Iii  either  case  the 
temponry^penchant  is  relinquished,  and  the  travelling 
greenhouses  tempt  in  vain  another  year. 

Now,  a  little  consideration  would  have  prevented  this 
disappointment,  saved  the  character  of  the  seller  from 
suspicion,  and  defended  flowers  from  the  prejudice  thus 
excited  against  them.  It  should  be  remembered  by 
everyone  who  puts  his  hand  to  a  trowel  or  a  spade, 
that  a  plant  is  a  highly  organized  structure,  and  requires 
for  its  health  the  most  skilful  treatment.  A  lapdog  can- 
not be  made  tolerable  without  careful  washing  and 
combing;  an  infant  demands  daily  attention  to  its  nu- 
merous wants  ;  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  plant  requires 
equally  sedulous  care,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  ; 
they  are  all  highly  organised,  and  have  delicately  con- 
structed machinery,  wliicb  neglect  will  soon  throw  out 
of  order.  Now,  the  raisers  of  plants  in  pots  just  spoken 
of  knew  all  this,  and  by  acting  on  their  knowledge  h.ad 
succeeded  in  preserving  in  a  state  of  health  those  pro- 
ductions which  attracted  the  eye  of  purchasers.  They 
had  guarded  them  from  frost  in  winter,  had  potted  them 
in  soil  adapted  to  their  habits,  and  had  placed  them  in 
an  atmosphere  favourable  to  their  development ;  and, 
when  m  the  beauty  of  their  bloom,  had  sent  them,  care, 
fully  shaded  from  the  cold  and  wind,  in  covered  cai-fs 
through  the  country.  When  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  new  masters,  if  all  these  circumstances  had  been 
considered,  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  adapt 
their  new  residence  to  these  habits.  Persons  exercising 
this  consideration  preserved  theii-  plants  ;  others,  for- 
getting their  organisation  and  natural  wants  allowed 
them  to  perish. 

I  will  not  guarantee  the  life,  much  less  the  efficient 
bloommg  of  the  bulbs  spoken  of  last  week,  if  these 
observations  are  not  carefully  attended  to.  The  ama- 
teur will  always  think  of  his  pots  in  the  evening,  and 
provide  for  them  a  proper  habitat  for  the  night.  As 
most  houses  have  window  shutters  inside,  the  plants  wiU 
of  necessity  be  moved  ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  the  weather  must  be  watched.     If  the  night  is 
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raimTOT^udy,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  frost 
for  even  if  it  should  freeze  before  morning,  there  wiU 
not  be  time  enough  for  an  injurious  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  room  where  the  pots  are  placed.  But  il  it  has 
been  frosty  in  the  day,  never  allow  the  advanemg  bulbs 
to  remain  close  to  the  window,  but  put  them  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  before  you  retire  to  rest.  _  1 
have  found  Hyacinths  much  advanced  by  always  placmg 
them  at  night  on  the  mantel-piece  of  a  room  which  has 
had  a  fire  durbg  the  day.  Theii-  growth  has  thus  been 
cirried  on  without  intermission,  which  is  worthy  ot  con- 
sideration where  an  early  bloom  is  desured.  During 
severe  frosts,  the  whole  collection  may  be  shut  up  in  a 
dai-k  room  for  a  few  days,  without  injury.  I  lay  much 
stress  on  attention  to  temperature,  because  1  have  lost 
many  bulbs  altogether  from  their  freezing  m  the  pots, 
and  have  had  the  bloom  injured  from  the  same  cause, 
evenwhen  the  roots  have  escaped. 

As  the  leaves  of  plants  are  the  laboratories  where 
the  processes  of  assimilation  and  respiration  are  car- 
ried on,  attention  is  demanded  to  their  healthfulness. 
They  should  be  kept  free  from  dust.  Careful  amateurs 
will,  therefore,  remove  their  pots  from  the  sitting-room 
in  the  evening,  to  save  them  from  an  infliction  of  tine 
powder  raised  by  the  broom  of  the  housemaid  in  the 
morning,  which  dust  will  fill  up  the  pores  and  injure 
the  plant.  Unavoidable  dust  may  be  removed  by  a 
syringe,  or  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  but  a  shower 
of  ratn  is  a  refreshmg  season  indeed  for  these  wmter 
ornaments,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  Put  the 
whole  collection  out  of  doors,  and  let  them  remain  there 
aU  day,  if  the  rain  is  not  too  heavy.  You  will  be  well 
repaid  for  your  labour,  for  the  plants  will  be  completely 
renovated.  The  leaves  will  acquire  a  deeper  green,  and 
become  more  firm  and  erect  than  before,  and  you  wdl 
feel,  in  looking  upon  them,  emotions  like  those  of  a 
mother,  when  her  tribe  of  little  ones  present  themselves 
to  be  kissed,  with  faces  shinmg  from  the  ablutions  of 
the  nursery.  I  think  I  have  now  established  my  point, 
and  proved  that  no  success  can  be  expected  in  garden- 
ing, unless  the  gardener  has  a  genuine  attachment  to 
his  flowers  ;  for,  unless  compelled  by  duty,  no  one  will 
take  the  requisite  trouble  in  cultivatmg  them,  if  the 
powerful  influence  of  aff'ection  is  wanting. 


eating  a  passage  in  a  decayed  Oak,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter;  another  (M.  nitidicollis  of  Meigen)  lives  in 
society,  as  they  all  do  I  believe,  in  decayed  stumps  of 
trees,  especially  of  Plums,  between  the  bark  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  and  a  third  (named  by  Bouche, 
M.  pruinosa),  and  which  may  be  identical  with  ours, 
inhabits  rotten  vegetables  in  the  sprmg  and  autumn 

The  larva  of  M.  fucatus  (!)  is  a  slender  worm  which 
is  able  to  progress  in  moisture,  waving  about  and  push- 
in-  out  its  head  with  great  activity  ;  it  is  whitish  and 
on°ake,  but  when  placed  in  water  it  appears  perfeMly 
transparent,  exhibitmg  the  viscera,  and  the  food  (which 
is  digestmg  and  passing  oS'),  of  an  ochreous  colour  ;  it 
is  composed  of  13  segments  ;  the  head  is  shinmg  black 
and  horny,  the  tail  is  slightly  pointed  m  the  centre 
and  seven  or  eight  sph-acles  are  visible  on  each  side, 
commencing  at  the  fourth  segment  from  the  head,  and 
there  are  probably  two  thoracic  spiracles  which  i  did 
not  see  (fig.  1).  The  pupa  is  small,  cylindrical,  elliptical, 
of  a  dull  ochreous  tint,  composed  of  seven  distinct  rings, 
and  three  less  distinct  at  the  tail,  besides  the  head 
and  thorax  ;  the  eyes,  antennce,  legs,  and  wings  are 
inclosed  in  a  horny  membrane  (fig.  2). 


trood  bearer  ;  but  is  disposed  to  canker  when  old.  It 
should  not  be  planted  in  too  rich  soil,  nor  in  a  crowdei 
situation.  If  the  soil  cannot  he  readily  altered  about 
trees  producing  fruit  of  inferior  description,  grafts  may 
be  put  on  a  bearing  tree  of  some  other  variety,  for  tlra 
quality  is  sometimes  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
check  occasioned  by  the  operation.  Root  pruning,  and 
ringing,  judiciously  performed,  are  likewise  means  by 
whfch  the  above  attributed  degree  of  excellence  may 
be  approximated,  or  possibly  fuUy  equalled. — R.  T. 

POTATOES. 
Table  of  the  Number  of  Sets  of  Potatoes,  and 
total  weight  of  the  same,  required  for  Planting  an  acre 
at  the  following  distances  ;  each  set  containing  only  a 
single  eye  and  weighing  i  oz.  ;  the  distance  between  the 
sets  in  the  rows  being  9  inches.  


No.  of  Sets  per  acre.  Weiglit  of  Sets  per  acre. 


Rows  IS  in.  apart. 

19 

20 

21 


2S 
29 
30 


38,720 
36.682 
Si,848 
33,188 
31,680 
30,302 
29,040 
27,874 
26,806 
25,813 
24,891 
24,033 
23,232 


cwt.  lbs. 
10    90 


10 
9 


26 
81 
29 
94 
50 
11 
8T 
53 
22 
105 
79 
54 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

MoLOBEUS  PtiCATUs,  Meigen,  (?)  Sciaea  pruinosa, 
Souche'{?)— Amongst  the  swarms  of  insects  that  inhabit 
this  earth,  is  a  little  fly  that  emerges  m  myriads  from 
every  flower-bed  and  garden-pot,  provided  the  soil  be 
sufliciently  damp  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is,  in  its  larva  state, 
an  important  agent  in  accelerating  the  decomposition  of 
the  roots  and  vegetable  substances  left  m  the  earth 
after  the  crops  are  cleared  off". 

As  regards  the  office  of  insects  to  eS'ect  more  speedily 
the  destruction  of  organised  matter,  especially  of  dead 
animals  and  dying  plants,  every  one  must  be  convinced  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  vegetable  substances,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  between  cause  and  effect.  _  We  can 
easily  satisfy  ourselves  when  animal  life  is  extinct ;  we 
see  a  dead  rabbit,  rook,  or  mole  lymg  in  the  field  ;  on 
turning  it  over,  it  is  found  to  have  been  visited  by  flies, 
and  probably  taken  possession  of  by  beetles.     In  a.  very 
short  space  of  time  it  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  with  the 
skin  riddled  in  every  direction;  it  then  becomes  a  fit  nidus 
for  other  species,  as  Dermestes,  Necrobia,  Nitidula,  &c., 
which  revel  amongst  the  fur,  and  feast  upon  the  bones. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  exact  period  when 
vegetables  are  first  assailed  ;  a  grain  of  corn,  a  Pea,  or 
Bean,  is  committed  to  the  ground ;  it  does  not  show  Ufe  at 
the  time  it  might  be  expected,  but  as  this  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  season,  we  wait,  and  eventually 
the  plant  makes  its  appearance,  either  healthy  or  dis- 
eased, or  it  altogether  fails ;  in  this  case  we  examine 
the  soil,  and  find  the  seeds  probably  sprung,  but  dead, 
and  infested  by  various  and  numerous  insects  and  annu- 
lose  animals,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  they 
were  the  cause  or  consequence  ef  the  disaster.     So  an 
Ash  or  an  Elm  may  die,  and  be  found  full  of  insects, 
but  no  one  can  often  tell  whether  the  insidious  insects 
had  first  attacked   it  in  a  sound  or  unhealthy  state. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  the  economic 
naturalist  has  to  encounter  in  the  investigation  of  these 
important  subjects,  for  important  they  undoubtedly  are 
as  well  asinterestmg;*  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
agriculturists,  as  well  as  horticidturists,  cannot  be  uni- 
versally induced  to  think  so. 

From  this  digression  we  will  turn  to  the  little  fly  be- 
fore us,  which,  with  multitudes  of  others,  was  bred  from 
a  decaying  Potato.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  insist 
that  this,  or  any  of  them,  was  the  cause  of  the  Potato- 
murrain  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  disease  was  not  produced  by  an  insect,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  some  close  observers.  I  shall  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  shortly  return  to  this  subject;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  those 
who  entertain  a  similar  opinion  will  transmit  any  fads 
bearing  upon  the  question. 

The  genus  Molobrus,  or  Sciara  (as  Meigen  has  called 
it),  comprises  nearly  30  British  species  ;t  they  are  all 
small,  and,  more  or  less,  of  a  swarthy  aspect ;  many  of 
them  are  abundant  in  the  spring  and  summer  months 
on  umbellate  and  other  flowers,  on  Grasses,  and  upon 
our  windows.  The  larva  of  one  species  (named  by 
Hoffmannsegg,  M.  vitripennis)  was  discovered  by  Bouche 


The  malefiy  is  of  a  dull  light  black  ;  the  head  is  small 
and  spherical ;  the  antenna;  are  not  longer  than  the 
thorax,  tapering,  pubescent,  inserted  in  front  of  the  face, 
16-jomted  (two  basal  jomts  the  stoutest),  the  following 
oblong,  apex  conical ;  eyes  lateral,  deeply  emarginate, 
and  coarsely  granulated  ;  ocelli  three,  unequal ;  thorax 
subquadrate,  narrowed  behind,  scooped  out  at  the  base 
with  two  mdistinct  Imes  of  short  ochreous  hairs  down 
the  back  ;  scutel  lunate  ;  post-scutel  ovate,  with  a  grey 
tint ;  abdomen  slender,  brownish-black,  7-jointed,  the 
margms  of  the  segments  pale,  the  apex  obtuse  and  pro- 
ducing two  mcurved  biartieulate  lobes ;  wings  mcum- 
bent,  parallel,  longer  than  the  body,  transparent,  irides- 
cent, slightly  smoky  but  clear  at  the  base,  the  nervures 
pitchy,  excepting  the  central  one,  which  is  scarcely 
visible,  but  forked  and  dark  at  the  margin  ;  the  costal 
nervure  does  not  reach  the  upper  branch  of  the  fork  ; 
balancers  pale,  dh-ty  yellow  or  ochi'eons  ;  legs  long  and 
slender,  of  a  du-ty  yellow  or  pale  olive  tmt.  Female 
similar  but  smaller,  and  the  thorax  is  not  narrowed  be- 
hind ;  the  abdomen  is  conical,  and  attenuated  at  the  apex, 
and  furnished  with  two  little  parallel  appendages  ;  the 
balancers  are  often  fuscous  when  dry  (fig.  3,  the  cross 
Imes  and  smaller  figures  showing  the  natural  sizes).  _ 

I  bred  the  same  species  in  May,  from  a  pot  containing 
a  Turnip. — Ruricola.      


THE  OSLIN  APPLE. 

?vil0iiV>M.— White   OsliD,  OsUn  Pippin,   Original   Pippin,    Ar- 
•*  breath  Pippin,  OrgeUn,  Orjeline. 

This  is  an  old  variety,  well  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  here  introduced  to  notice  because  it 
possesses  an  aroma  not  possessed  by  any  other  known 
Apple.  Some  will  say,  if  such  were  the  case  its  own 
merit  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  render  its  cultiva- 
tion "eneral ;  and  others  will  have  remarked  nothing 
superior  in  its  flavour.  The  circumstances  which  have 
criven  rise  to  this  difference  ot  opinion  requii-e  to  be 
explauied.  The  fruit  from  trees  of  luxuriant  growth  m 
rich  soil  bears  no  comparison  with  that  from  trees  in 
which  the  juices  are  properly  mspissated. 


*  We  need  only  refer  to  the  nine  Reports  published  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societj-,"  as  well  as  to  the 
numerous  Essays  and  Notices  in  this  Chronicle,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion. 

t  "  Curtis's  Guide,"  Genus  1175. 


According  to  some  traditions,  it  was  originally  brought 
to  Scotland  from  France,  by  the  Monks  of  the  Abbey 
of  Arbroath  ;  but  others  think  it  has  most  probably 
sprung  from  seed  at  the  latter  places,  especially  as  it 
has  not  been  found  amongst  the  vast  number  of  foreign 
varieties  which  have  of  late  been  fruited  in  this  country. 

The  fruit  is  oblate,  without  angles  ;  skin  thick,  unc- 
tions to  the  touch,  sometimes  apt  to  crack:  flesh  yellow- 
ish, firm,  with  a  very  rich  sugary  flavour,  and  a  pecu- 
Uarly  brisk  aroma,  most  abundant  in  and  near  the 
skin,  and  therefore  the  latter  should  be  but  thinly  pared 
off.  In  perfection  in  August  and  September.  The 
shoots  arestifi",  erect,  short-jointed,  dullgrejdsh  purple, 
with  pale  brown  specks.  Leaves  concave,  roundish, 
or  rather  broader  across  than  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  abruptly  acuminate  ; 
flowers  early ;  petals  roundish,  concave,  ^  The  tree  is  a 


On  poor  soil,  18  inches  between  the  rows  may  b< 
considered  a  proper  distance,  as  may  he  likewise  th< 
case  with  early  weak-stemmed  varieties  on  any  soil 
And  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  stems,  richness  ant 
depth  of  the  soil,  the  distance  may  be  increased  to  3( 
mehes,  which  is  wide  enough  for  the  strongest  grower, 
e  ven  on  rich  soil. 

It  is  to  be  remai-ked  that  in  some  varieties  the  eye 
are  not  abundant.  With  regard  to  such,  the  aboV' 
number  of  sets  wUl  not  be  obtained  from  the  corre 
spending  weights  ;  but  in  general  it  will  be  practicable 
provided  sound-eyed  tubers  can  be  employed.  It  is 
minimum  weight  for  an  acre  ;  but  will  probably  have  t 
be  considered  enough. — Robert  Thompson. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
From  various  accoimts  it  appears  that  the  seed  o 
Potato-berries  are  scarce  this  season,  and  such  migh 
naturally  have  been  expected  from  prevailing  circun. 
stances.  It  is  possible,  too,  where  the  plan  of  storin 
the  tubers  until  the  usual  planting  season  is  adoptee 
that  a  great  number  wUl  not  germinate.  Where  tb 
supply  of  seed  is  found  insufficient  for  the  demand  < 
the  planter,  it  might  be  increased  by  placing  the  tubei 
on  a  slight  hot-bed  to  start  them;  the  sprouts,  or  shoot 
must  be  taken  off  when  two  or  three  inches  in  lengC 
and  transplanted  on  other  beds  ;  cuttings  could  then  I 
taken  off  these,  and  struck  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  abundant  crop  ca 
thus  be  secured— stm,  a  good  stock  may  be  obtained 
this  way.  If  the  disease  should  show  itself  in  tl 
tubers  under  protection,  dredging  them  with  fres 
slaked  lime  or  sulphur,  would  have  a  tendency  to  st( 
it.  A  great  breadth  of  land  could  be  thus  cropped  fro 
a  smaU  portion  of  seed-tubers ;  every  gardener  knov 
well  how  this  could  be  effected,  and  1  am  sure  he  won 
willingly  show  his  neighbour  how  it  may  be  done. 

I  have  tried  several  curious  experiments,  with  a  vif 
to  find  out  the  cause  and  effects  of  various  matte: 
which  I  find  all  in  the  course  of  years  useful  to  myse 
It  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  sprout  the  whole 
my  early  Potatoes  before  plantmg  them,  and  to  remo 
all  the  shoots  but  one  ;  I  have  also  planted  in  a  sm 
way,  selected  shoots,  without  tubers.  On  thmning-o 
a  lot  sprouted  as  above,  in  December,  1837, 1  poti 
enough  of  the  best  shoots  for  planting  a  three-lig 
frame ;  a  kmdly  hot-bed  of  six  lights  was  ma 
in  January,  1838,  three  of  which  were  planted  w 
plants  from  shoots  only,  and  the  other  three  fights  w 
whole  tubers,  havmg  one  shoot.  AU  grew  well ;  th' 
without  tubers  bemg  always  the  dwarfest.  At  taki 
up  tune,  which  was  in  March  following,  a  pretty  sam 
of  sizeable  clean  tubers  was  the  product,  though  : 
equal  to  the  produce  of  the  plants  with  tubers 
perhaps  about  one-fourth. 

Depend  upon  it  the  recommendation  of  the  Gove 
ment  Commissioners  to  shake  lime  about  the  tub 
previous  to  plantmg  is  most  essential  to  prevent 
further  spreadmg  of  the  fungus,  let  the  latter  origin 
in  whatever  form  it  may,  and  should  be  immedial 
put  into  practice.  Supposmg  every  tuber  intended 
next  season's  production  to  be  individually  dredged  ■? 
lime,  an  active  woman  or  hoy  wotild  dredge  a  la 
number  in  a  day ;  the  expence  would  be  but  trifli 
either  for  material  or  labour  ;  for  lime  can  be  ea 
procured  in  any  quarter.  For  dredging,  a  boxwith|ho 
something  sunilar  to  a  gardener's  svdphur-bos  is 
that  is  required. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  fvmgus,  dep 
upon  it,  perseverance  must  be  resorted  to,  in  ordei 
get  rid  of  it ;  if  tubers  are  planted  with  a  particle  ( 
on  them,  and  the  season  proves  agam  congenial  fo: 
spread,  it  will  agam  destroy  the  crop.  As  a  proo 
this,  I  planted  a  few  infected  Potatoes,  without  put 
into  practice  the  precaution  I  have  done  with  my  o 
Potatoes,  and  the  consequence  is  tliat  the  obnos 
pest  made  its  appearance  in  its  usual  blotchings,  v 
a  quantity  of  others  which  I  had  stored  m  perfectly 
charred  articles,  are  growing  away  healthily  ;  a  q 
tity  with  foliage  and  stalks  above  a  foot  in  height,  i 
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from  spot  or  blemish,  looks,  nt  present,  as  well  as  could  i  That  such  conditions  were  in  existence  in  the  soil  can- 


be  wished.  I  fully  believe  that  lime,  well  charred, 
burnt,  or  roasted  materials,  or  sulphur  vivum,  will  kill 
the  fungus,  if  applied  in  a  right  way,  and  the  following 
are  my  reasons  : — Three  years  ago  this  autumn,  I  had 
a  mushroom  bed  made  here  (Bicton  garden)  which  was 
duly  spawned,  and  which  went  on  well.  Mushrooms 
in  abundance  in  due  time  were  produced  ;  a  young  man 
then  foreman  of  that  department,  on  discovering  a  slug 
or  two,  stripped  the  bed,  and  di-edged  it,  unknown  to 
me,  with  slaked  lime,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole 
was  killed,  not  another  mushroom  was  gathered  from 
the  bed.  Everybody  accustomed  to  wander  in  summer 
in  plantations  and  old  woods,  must  have  discovered  a 
very  disagreeable  odour  arising  from  a  Fungus  which  is 
generally  found  in  these  situations.  It  occurs  plenti- 
fully in  a  plantation  ne.ir  my  dwelling  :  I  dredged  all 
of  it  I  could  find  with  slaked  lime,  which  at  once  com- 
pletely destroyed  it,  and  sweetened  the  locality. — 
James  Barnes,  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Potatoes.— \  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the  Com- 
missioners' reports  and  directions  as  to  the  Potato 
disease,  and  am  persuaded  that  their  plan  of  storing 
them  with  dry  earth  and  lime,  or  burnt  earth,  is  the 
only  practicable  plan  likely  to  be  effective,  and  that  if 
happily  these  directions  had  been  dispersed  as  soon  as 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Ireland  was  an- 
nounced, more  than  half  the  crop  might  have  been 
saved  that  for  want  of  earlier  instructions  will  be  lost. 
I  am  strongly  inclined,  too,  to  think  that  if  the  Potatoes 
from  the  north  for  the  London  Market  be  packed  with 
the  Commissioners  "  packing  stuff "  in  casks  and  old 
hogsheads,  they  will  bear  the  transit  which  in  bulk  will 
destroy  them.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  a  friend,  when 
we  had  excellent  Potatoes  sent  him  from  Yorkshire  by 
sea  in  casks,  which  had  effectually  preserved  them  from 
any  serious  injury,  though  they  were  beginning  to  be 
slightly  affected  ;  whereas  I  see  by  the  Hull  paper  that 
whole  cargoes  shipped  in  bulk  from  the  Ouse  for  the 
London  market,  quite  free  apparently  from  all  taint, 
were  so  completely  rotten  (as  proved  by  the  intolerable 
stench  from  the  hold)  even  before  bemg  out  of  the 
Ilumber,  that  the  master  of  the  vessels  returned,  and 
the  whole  of  their  cargoes  were  thrown  overboard.  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  Potatoes  in  casks 
■nith  your  "  packing  staff,"  would  have  come  in  as  good 
a  state  as  those  of  my  friend. —  fV.  Spence,  18,  Lower 
Seymour-street. 

Potato  planting  now. — "  R.  G."  asks  (p.  770),  "  Could 
not  pits  and  frames  be  set  at  once  to  work  for  propa- 
gating the  Potato  1"  This  might  be  done,  but  it  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  or  the  labourer, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  such  conveniences.  I 
would  recommend  them  to  save  or  raise  a  sufficient 
quantity  from  their  diseased  Potatoes,  which  may  be 
done  at  Uttle  e.xpense  or  trouble  ;  and  this  is  within  the 
power  of  everybody  to  do.  The  market-gardeners  near 
London  produce  fine  young  Potatoes  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  before  any  can  be  forced  in  pits 
or  frames  ;  and  by  this  method  plenty  of  seed  might  be 
obtained,  and,  in  all  probability,  free  from  disease, 
although  produced  from  diseased  tubers.  Everybody 
who  has  examined  his  stored  Potatoes  will  have  dis- 
covered how  quickly  they  throw  out  tubers  instead  of 
shoots,  and  every  tuber  so  produced  will  reproduce  a  crop 
next  year.  Therefore,  all  that  is  required  is  some  half 
rotten  leaves,  which  may  be  procured  from  any  wood 
or  coppice,  rejecting  those  that  have  fallen  this  autumn, 
as  they  will  ferment  and  destroy  the  Potato  ;  old  tan  or 
sawdust  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  This  ob- 
tained, mark  out  the  place  in  which  you  intend  to  make 
your  store  heap,  cover  it  over  with  these  half-rotten 
leaves,  put  a  layer  of  diseased  Potatoes  that  have  at 
least  one  or  two  eyes  good,  then  leaves  and  Potatoes 
again,  until  all  are  stored  ;  cover  them  up  with  soil  to 
keep  out  the  frost.  In  March  open  your  store  ;  if  any 
have  produced  shoots  remove  them  carefully,  and  plant 
immediately.  Prepare  the  tubers  by  laying  them  on  a 
iioor  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  in  April 
plant  them.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  market-gardeners  is,  that  they  save 
the  Potatoes  that  should  have  been  planted  last  spring 
and  pinch  off  all  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  are  produced, 
calculating  that  they  will  obtain  about  the  same  weight 
of  new  Potatoes  that  they  had  of  old  ones. — T.  Spencer, 
Leckhampton  Court,  near  Chellenhnm. 

Advantage  of  Autumn  Planting  Diseased  Potatoes 
— I  earnestly  intreat  all  Potato -growers  to  plant  their 
sets  at  once,  as  the  grand  thing  is  to  get  them  to  germi- 
nate, in  which  case  should  the  Potato  rot  .afterwards, 
the  shoot  will  survive  ;  and  by  all  means  plant  them 
whole.  Planting  now  is  the  only  safeguard  for  the  crop, 
and  will  besides  save  much  trouble  and  loss.  In  plant- 
ing divide  the  ground  into  compartments  of  any  length, 
and  6  ft.  in  width,  dig  a  trench  all  round  a  foot  or 
18  ins.  in  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  throw  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  section,  having 
previously  placed  the  Potatoes  on  the  level  dug  ground, 
cover  them  over  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  ins.,  which 
will  be  sufficient  protection  against  frost  early  in  the 
spring.  When  all  danger  is  over  remove  a  portion,  say 
6  ins.,  which  can  be  drawn  into  the  trench  again,  and 
the  land  will  then  assume  an  even  surface,  as  if  planted 
in  the  original  way. — J.  R.,  Woolwich. 

Potato  Disease. — The  mere  fact  of  dryness  and  cold- 
ness being  recommended  for  the  preservation  of  the  Po- 
tato would  render  it  more  than  probable  that  heat  and 
moisture  had  in  the  first  instance  caused  the  disease. 


not  be  doubted,  and  as  there  can  be  no  question  about 
moving  sap  being  only  living  sap,  it  really  would  seem 
that  the  stem  of  the  Putato  was  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  so  far  at  le.ast  as  the  tuber's  connection  with 
it  was  concerned.  The  hygrometrical  condition  of  the 
tuber,  with  the  heat  and  moisture  that  was  shut  up 
about  it  in  the  soil,  appears  to  have  made  it  what  it  un- 
fortunately is. — John  Call'.', 

Cause  of  Potato  Murrain. — That  this  disease  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  fungus  in  the  leaf  I  have  no  doubt,  and  such 
I  believe  is  the  public  opinion  in  general.  I  am 
equally  well  assured  that  the  gangrene  or  mortification 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  fungus.  This  is  partly 
well  illustrated  by  the  old  fairy  rings,  caused,  I  presume, 
by  the  exhaustion  of  a  certain  fungus,  which  every  year 
extends  the  circle  of  its  depredations,  leaving  the  centre 
like  a  battle-field — an  arena  of  destruction  and  carnage. 
If,  then,  a  certain  predisposition  in  the  Potato-plant, 
occasioned  by  an  advanced  state  of  the  elements  them- 
selves, were  alone  necessary  to  give  unbounded  scope  to 
this  fungus,  how,  I  would  ask,  has  it  happened,  that  this 
strange  condition  of  atmosphere  has  never  occurred 
before,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  from  South 
America — now,  I  believe,  nearly  200  years  ?  Or,  shall 
it  be  said  that  the  disease  is  indeed  new  to  Europe  ?  On 
looking  over  the  weather  registries  for  the  month  of 
August,  I  find  that  the  S.  W.,  W.,  and  N.  W.  winds 
prevailed  the  whole  of  the  month ;  and  even  e.xtended 
into  Sept,  and  this  is,  I  should  conceive,  an  e.xtraor- 
dinary  direction  with  regard  to  their  continuity.  Now, 
supposing  the  fungus  in  question  to  be  of  American 
origiu,  and  new  to  Europe  in  general,  is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  Atlantic 
gales  the  sporules  of  the  fungus  may  have  been  preci- 
pitated by  showers  condensed  from  American  mists  ? 
Whatever  the  cause  be,  it  is  to  me  tolerably  plain,  that 
from  the  breadth  and  uniformity  of  its  character, 
as  well  as  the  siraultaneousness  of  its  operations,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  a  cause  as  general  as  either 
wind,  or  rain,  or  electricity  itself.  Everybody  has 
seen,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  *'  Motes  dancing  in 
the  sunbeams."  Now,  as  to  the  sporules  of  various 
fungi,  why  may  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  possess  so 
little  specific  gravity  as  to  be  lighter  than  their  own 
volume  of  air — to  ascend  thereby,  in  common  with  mists 
— to  be  incorporated  with  the  clouds — to  traverse  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  a  few  days,  and  to  descend  as  propa- 
gandists wherever  the  winds  choose  to  carry  them,  or 
coudensiition  may  take  place  ?  As  to  predisposition — 
what  does  it  amount  to  in  the  Geranium  bush,  over 
which  the  Cuscuta  sinensis  (?)  ranges,  until  either  stran- 
gulation or  exhaustion  terminates  its  career  ?  This 
pai'asite  will,  moreover,  take  as  great  liberties  with  the 
common  Laurel.  The  Jlistletoe,  again  (another  para- 
site) will  attack  the  Oak,  the  White-thorn,  and  the 
Crab,  as  well  as  many  other  trees.  In  conclusion,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  predisposition  altogether,  but  merely  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  facts  probably  equally  impor- 
tant  /?.  Erringlon,  Oulion. — The  tubers  from  which 

the  plants  have  been  raised  this  year  were  ripened  last 
year  in  a  season  of  almost  unparalleled  drought,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  tubers  must 
have  been  assimilated  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
with  a  state  of  soil  and  atmosphere  belonging  almost  to 
a  tropical  climate.  This  year  the  plants  raised  from 
th?m  have  had  to  contend  with  a  season  exactly  the  re- 
verse. We  know  that  under  particular  circumstances 
seed  will  entirely  alter  the  nature  of  the  plant,  as  re- 
gards its  hardihood  and  time  of  ripening,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  grown.  Winter 
Wheat  by  being  sown  a  few  years  in  succession  in  the 
spring  becomes  a  spring  Wheat.  Barley,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  being  sown  before  the  winter,  is  enabled  to 
stand  weather  the  most  severe  ;  the  same  with  B  cans. 
M,ay  not  the  same  result  have  taken  place  with  the 
Potato  tubers  of  last  year's  ripening.  Would  they  not 
in  aU  probability  have  succeeded  in  a  hot  summer, 
better,  perhaps,  than  those  planted  last  summer  ? 
whereas,  having  had  to  bear  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wet 
summer,  they  have  constitutionally  failed. — A  Sub. 

Effect  of  Potato  Murrain  on  different  Varieties. — 
Last  April  I  planted  two  seedlings  of  my  own  raising, 
which  promised  to  be  an  acquisition,  and  another  seed- 
ling raised  by  a  friend  near  London.  These  seedlings 
were  the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  have 
been  by  far  the  worst  affected  of  my  Potatoes,  while  the 
old  varieties  are  yet  little  diseased.  On  the  25th  of 
July  I  planted  some  of  Chapman's  Kidneys,  and  on  ex- 
amining them  yesterday  I  find  them  to  be  an  excellent 
crop  of  nice-looking  Potatoes,  but  every  one  of  them  is 
affected  with  the  disease. — R.  D.,  Westmoreland. 

Pine  Growing. — I  observe  that  Mr.  Barnes  does  me 
the  honour  to  notice  my  endeavour  to  follow  out  his 
advice,  and  I  am*  happy  to  say  that  I  continue  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  He  mentions,  however,  that 
he  knows  the  cause,  and  that  the  tank  system,  well 
managed,  would  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  stem,  of 
which  I  had  an  instance.  Now  it  happens  that  my 
plants  are  grown  on  a  tank,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  a  4-inch  pipe,  therefore  I  fear  we  must  look  for 
some  other  cure  for  the  evil.  The  fruit  (aRipley  Queen) 
to  which  I  referred  was  cut  lately;  it  was  well  shaped, 
and  the  lower  pips  well  swelled  off ;  it  had  no  crown 
whatever,  and  the  stem  was  so  cracked  that  we  were 
obliged  to  suspend  the  fruit  by  slings  to  prevent  its 
entire  destruction  ;  with  all  these  disadvantages,  its 
weight  exceeded  4  pounds.  A  plant  of  the  same  sort, 
and  size,  with  a  sound  stem,  is  now  ripening  its  fruit, 


which  measures  Hi  inches  in  height,  without  the  crown, 
which  is  only  2  inches.  I  have  not  continued  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Barnes's  directions  as  to  "stopping"  the  crown, 
as  I  find  that  with  plenty  of  air,  and  regular  tempera- 
ture, we  have  no  cause  to  complaiu  of  overgrown 
crowns.  I  will  only  add  that  I  also  adopt  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's plan  for  raising  plants  on  the  old  stock,  and  have 
already  one  Queen  started  from  a  plant,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  cut  in  April  or  May  last. —  T.  P.,  Cornwall. 
Garden  Libraries. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  the  study  recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Perry  in  their  Nursery, '  Kmg's-road,  Chelsea, 
for  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  those  in  their 
employ,  was  opened  on  the  27th  ult.  It  is  a  fine  room, 
built  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  in  which  every  regard  has 
been  paid  to  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  furnished 
with  an  extensive  library  of  the  best  standard  works  of 
the  day  upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession ;  also  with  maps,  chemical,  philosophical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  drawing,  and  other  appa- 
ratus ;  a  collection  of  specimens  in  Natural  History  ; 
designs  for  Landscape  and  Flower  Garden,  Horticul- 
tural erections,  &c. ;  indeed  everything  which  can  be 
conceived  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  likely  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  a  model,  in  its  way,  to  those  whom  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  will  be  induced  to  follow  the  Uberal 
example  offered  by  the  above  gentlemen.  I  may  also 
add  that  it  is  intended  to  be  opened  every  evening 
(Sundays  excepted),  and  that  a  Professor  has  been 
engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  such  subjects 
as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  the 
scientific  gardener.  On  the  occasion  of  opening,  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  addressed  those  assembled  in  kind 
and  feeling  terms,  contrasting  the  deficient  means  of 
gardeners  for  acquiring  information  with  the  superior 
degree  of  intelligence  the  high  position  of  their  pro- 
fession demands,  stating  their  conviction  that  the  want 
of  means  rather  than  opportunity  had  hitherto  prevented 
gardeners  attaining  that  superior  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  the  progression  of  the  times  requires,  offer- 
ing prizes  as  a  reward  for  proficiency,  and  a  stimulus  to 
industry  and  perseverance,  and  earnestly  exhorting 
them  to  heartily  and  energetically  embrace  the  accumu- 
lated advantages,  both  immediate  and  prospective,  now 
offered  them  ;  thus  raising  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession in  respectability  in  the  estimation  of  their 
employers,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  increased 
usefulness,  an  augmentation  of  their  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments..—  W.  Mande. 

Mlanure  Water. — "Judex"  inquires  for  what  plants 
for  how  long,  and  with  what  success,  I  have  used  the 
manure-water,  wliich  I  recommended  at  p.  657  ?  I  beg 
to  mention  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  did  not 
intend  to  recommend  its  indiscriminate  use  ;  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  wTitten  more  guardedly.  However, 
I  have  a  presentiment  (whether  correct  or  not,  remains 
to  be  seen)  that  few  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will 
dislike  it,  if  administered  in  the  way  I  described,  that 
is,  weak  (a  matter  of  degree  of  course),  and  perfectly 
clarified.  To  administer  this  stimulant  in  the  "  rest 
season"  to  any  plant,  would,  of  course,  he  about  as  wise 
as  to  place  a  dish  of  honey  before  a  bee-hive  during 
intense  frost.  As  to  plants  newly  potted,  and  in  rich 
soil,  it  would,  of  course,  be  for  some  time  superfluous. 
However,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  mere  quality  can  be 
imparted  at  pleasure  to  any  compost,  why,  then,  the 
chief  question  about  pot  plants  resolves  itself  into  one 
of  mere  mechanical  texture.  In  such  an  event,  a  peck 
of  soil  in  a  given  pot  would  permanently  retain  its  oi-i- 
ginal  volume,  instead  of  subsiding  through  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matters  into  half  the  compass. — R. 
Errington, 

Cereus  Grandiflorus  (Night-blowing  Cereus). — 
"Tassel"  says,  that  this  never  opens  its  blossoms  whilst 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  that 
they  close  never  to  open  again  before  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  glance  upon  the  house  in  which  the  plant 
is  grown.  Now,  I  beg  to  assure  "  Tassel "  that  I  have 
preserved  flowers  of  this  Cereus  in  all  them  beauty,  for 
several  days,  by  a  simple  contrivance  ;  indeed,  no  later 
than  June  last,  a  lady  desired  me  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
a  few  fine  flowers  (removed  from  the  plants  late  in  the 
evening),  and  was  gratified  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  to  be  enabled  to  take  two  of  them,  perfect  and  un- 
changed, in  her  carriage  a  few  miles  distant,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  a  friend ;  the  others  remained  in  my  care  for 
some  time  afterwards  unfaded.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
if  anybody  else  has  succeeded  in  keeping  this  fair  flower 
for  any  length  of  time  unfaded- — Bluebell,  Godalming, 
Surrey.     [What  is  your  plan  ?] 

Ornithology I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 

interested  in  this  can  throw  light  upon  the  following 
singular  circumstance.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  of  1843-44,  a  bird  of  a  kind  not  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood,  resembling  but  larger  than  the  water- 
wagtail,  made  its  appearance  every  day  on  the  ledge  of 
a  balcony  outside  a  large  French  casement  window,  at 
Harewood,  in  Herefordshire,  and  intermittingly  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  kept  flying  against  the  panes  of 
the  window,  striking  its  breast  against  the  glass  with  its 
whole  force.  The  casements  were  left  alternately  open 
to  see  if  its  object  was  to  fly  in  ;  this  it  never  did  ;  but 
immediately  commenced  operations  upon  that  which  was 
left  shut.  When  both  were  open  it  betook  itself  to  an- 
other window  that  had  no  balcony  ;  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  old  and  more  convenient  scene  of  practice 
on  their  being  shut  again.  This  continued  during  the 
whole  winter,  from  October  tiU  March,  and  baffled  all 
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attempt  at  explanation  of  the  cause,  or  the  object  of  the 
bird.  Last  winter  it  did  not  make  its  appearance,  and 
the  subject  was  forgotten  ;  but  about  three  weelis  ago 
our  little  visitor  appeared  again  at  the  old  spot,  and  has 
been  working  away  most  furiously  at  its  former  trade 
'ever  since.  The  panes  of  glass  are  very  large,  and  if 
they  were  not  also  very  strong,  would  be  liable  to  break, 
■with  the  violence  and  pertinacity  of  the  bangs  they 
receive  from  this  little  suspected  felo  de  se.  The 
window  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  which  resounds  with  the 
blows  every  hour  of  the  day.  There  is  a  corresponding 
window  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery  ;  but  the  thorough 
light  does  not  seem  to  be  the  attraction,  because  the  bird 
betakes  itself  on  disturbance  to  a  side-window  of  the 
house,  passing  by  without  notice  a  glazed  blank  window 
intermediate  between  the  two.  The  modus  operandi  is 
this  :  it  seats  itself  on  the  balcony,  looks  about  it,  and 
wags  its  tail  up  and  down  a  bit,  then  dashes  at  the  win- 
dow with  might  and  main,  rebounding  back  to  the  bal- 
cony ;  and  this  is  ditto  repeated  from  morning  till  night. 
The  thing  is  so  curious,  and  everybody  who  has  wit- 
nessed it  so  perplexed  as  to  the  bh-d's  object,  that  I  am 
induced  to  submit  the  case  to  the  tribunal  which  your 
pages  afford. — C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Harcicood. 

Mildness  of  the  Season. — lu  the  Archery  Ground  at 
St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  there  are  at  present  upwards  of 
100  different  kinds  of  flowers  in  luxuriant  blossom  in 
the  open  air — a  singular  mixture  of  spring,  summer,  aud 
autumn,  viz. :  Primroses,  Double  lilac  do.,  Violet;',  Poly- 
anthuses, Scarlet  Cowslips,  Double  Daisies,  Auriculas, 
Blue  Periwinkle,  White  do..  Yellow  Alyssum,  Double 
Wallflower,  Single  do.,  Anchusa,  Siveet  Peas,  Mig- 
nonette, Honeysuckle,  Heartsease,  LupinusCruikshanki, 
Do.  Hartwegii,  Larkspur,  Indian  Pink,  Geum  cocci- 
neum,  Buff  do.,  Tropteolum  majus,  Anemones,  Convol- 
vulus minor,  Jlarigolds,  four  varieties  of  German  Stocks, 
six  of  Petunias  and  six  of  Verbenas,  Acanthus  spino- 
sus,  Lophospermum  scandens.  Scarlet  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums, Celsia,  Viscaria  oculata,  Clarkia  carnea  and 
grandiflora,  Virginian  Stock,  Escholtzia,  several  va- 
rieties of  Scabious,  Gaillarda  bicolor,  Malope  grandi- 
flora, Bartouia  aurea,  different  varieties  of  Antirrhi- 
nums, Campanula,  Rose  Campion,  Golden  Rod,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  orange  and  purple,  White  Phlox,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  CEnothera  rosea.  Salvia,  Calceolaria  dark. 
Yellow  do..  Salvia  angustifolia.  Cinerarias,  Clematis, 
Erica  vulgaris,  Lythrum,  Pentstemon  coccineum.  Pink 
Malva,  Pink  Cistus,  Dahlias,  Aster  Amellus,  Cape 
Aster,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Betonica,  Balm  of 
Gilead,  Stenactis  speciosa.  Hollyhocks,  Heliotropes, 
Arbutus,  Hydrangea,  Leycesteria  fomiosa,  Hypericum, 
Escallonia  rubra,  Laurustinus,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana, 
Chrysanthemumsin  varieties,  Tussilago  fragrans,  Senecio 
purpureus,  Pink  Sedum,  several  varieties  of  Fuchsia, 
and  18  varieties  of  Rose. — C.  M.,  SI.  Ltonard's-on- 
Sea,  Nov.  16. 

Tulips  between  50  and  100  years  ago. — If  the  follow, 
ing  extract,  relative  to  the  properties  of  a  Tulip  50 
years  ago,  taken  from  the  "  Florists'  Directory,"  by 
Jamas  Maddock,  Florist  at  Walworth,  near  London, 
published  in  1792,  be  acceptable  to  "  W."  (see  p.  704), 
it  is  at  his  service  : — "  The  stem  should  be  strong, 
elastic,  and  erect,  and  about  30  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  The  flower  should  be  large  and  composed 
of  six  petals  ;  these  should  proceed  a  little  horizontally 
at  first  and  then  turn  upwards,  formir(g  almost  a  perfect 
cup,  with  a  round  bottom  rather  widest  at  top.  The 
three  exterior  petals  should  be  rather  larger  than  the 
three  interior  ones,  and  broader  at  the  base  ;  all  the 
petals  should  have  perfectly  entire  edges,  free  from 
notch  or  serrature  ;  the  top  of  each  should  be  broad 
and  well  rounded  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  should  be  clear  white  or  yellow  ; 
and  the  various  rich-coloured  stripes,  which  are  the 
principal  ornament  of  a  fine  Tulip,  should  be  regular, 
bold,  and  distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine 
broken  points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled.  The 
centre  of  each  leaf,  or  petal,  should  contain  one  or  more 
bold  blotches  or  stripes  intermixed  with  small  portions 
of  the  original  or  breeder  colom-,  abruptly  broken  into 
many  irregular  obtuse  points.  Some  florists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  central  stripes  or  blotches  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Tulip  unless 
confined  to  a  nan-ow  stripe  exactly  down  the  centre, 
and  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  any  remains 
of  the  original  or  breeder  colour.  It  is  certam  that 
Buch  appear  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  especially 
■when  they  have  a  regular  narrow  feathering  at  the 
edge  ;  but  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  flower 
unanimously  agree  that  it  denotes  superior  merit  when 
the  Tulip  abounds  with  rich  colouring  distributed  in  a 
regular  manner  throughout  the  flower,  except  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  which,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  should 
be  clear  bright  white  or  yellow,  free  from  stain  or 
tmge,  m  order  to  constitute  a  perfect  flower."— i;/sor. 

The   following   is   copied   from   the   rules   of  the 

York  Ancient  Florist  Society,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence (from  the  records  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
secretary)  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  work 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  republished  in  the 
year  1768.  "  A  Tulip  when  perfect  forms  an  elegant 
cup,  standing  upon  a  well-proportioned  round  stem  ;  the 
cup  is  composed  of  six  leaves  or  petals  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  should  run  flat  and  level  from  the  stem,  and 
then  turn  perfectly  round  upwards  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  base  must  be  nearly  equal  unto  that  of  the  top,  the 
sides  and  base  being  at  right  angles,  the  height  of  the 
sides  being  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  but  must 
not    be    equal    unto  itj    the   petals   must    be   nearly 


alike  (the  three  outer  being  the  largest)  in  size  and 
colour,  laying  compact  and  close,  and  dividing  the  top 
of  the  cup  into  six  regular  circular  segments ;  the 
ground,  whether  white  or  yellow,  must  be  clear  and 
pure,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  the  bottom  especially  ; 
the  colouring  must  be  equally  distributed  all  over 
the  flower,  whether  it  be  confined  unto  the  feather- 
ing upon  the  edges,  or  extend  unto  blotches  upon 
the  middle  of  the  petals,  all  must  be  bloomed  alike, 
and  cleared  from  aU  impure  aud  mother  colour ; 
the  leaves  must  not  be  starry,  jagged,  torn,  nor 
cracked."  Such,  then,  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  Tulip  100  years  ago. — Potoooooooo's. 

To    "  Lusor"   and  the  correspondent  with  many 

circles  in  his  name,  I  am  grateful  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to  my  request. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  florists  in  1768 
knew  what  the  properties  of  a  good  Tulip  ought  to  be, 
and  that  standards  either  set  up  or  laid  down  by  this 
that  or  the  other  person  at  this  time  var}'  in  no  parti- 
cular points  from  those  entertained  at  that  period.  I 
am  sure  the  above  will  be  read  ■with  interest  by  all 
florists,  especially  those  who  are  admirers  of  the  Tulip. 

■  W. 

Garden  Fences. —  The  following  woodcut  represents 
the  rabbit-fence  to  which  "  W.  G.  A."  alludes  in  ^ 
your  last  Number.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
fence  is  not  exactly  as  you  described  it  in  making 
an  extract  from  my  previous  communication, 
inasmuch  as  the  leg  of  one  loop  is  not  put  in  the 
centre  of  another,  but  the  legs  of  two  loops  trisect 
and  divide  into  three  equal  portions  the  distance  be- 
tween the  legs  of  one  loop.  I  have  used  this 
fence  for  three  years,  and  have  never  had  an 
intruder  except  in  one  instance,  when  a  rabbit 
burrowed  under  the  fence.  They  very  frequently 
now  are  seen  close  outside  the  fence,  but  they  do 
not  attempt  to  jump  over  it.  I  attribute  great 
virtue  to  the  turn  outwards  of  the  upper  part,   fig  i. 
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Fig.  2. 

Descriptwn. — Fig.  1,  side  "view,  giving  the  appearance  of  the 
turn  at  the  top  of  the  fence.  Fig.  2,  aa  a  wire  ;  5  h  uprights. 
The  intervals  between  the  wire  are  somewhat  less  than  2  inches, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  rabbit  or  hare  would  attempt  to 
force  themselves  through  that  space.  The  uprights  are  about 
the  size  of  my  little  finger.    All  the  wire  is  of  the  same  size. 

which  acts  as  a  complete  balk.  I  don't  know  how  it 
may  act  against  hares,  as  I  have  no  great  abundance 
of  them  to  intrude.  The  uprights  are  merely  driven 
into  the  earth  about  4  or  6  inches.  The  cost  was 
8(/.  per  foot,  including  two  coats  of  paint  and  fixing,  with 

the  uprights  and  labour. — Q.  L. 1  beg  to  mention 

that  I  have  seen  a  wire  fence,  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed at  p.  753,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  rabbits. 
At  flrst  it  appeared  to  answer  very  well,  but  after  a 
time  the  rabbits  learnt  to  jump  completely  over  it, 
although  the  fence  considerably  inclined  outwards  at 
the  top.  There  is  an  error,  I  might  say,  invariably 
committed  by  the  manufacturers  of  such  wire  fences  as 
are  termed  '■  rabbit-proof  ; "  namely,  they  set  the  wires 
too  far  apart,  forgetting  that  rabbits,  when  very  young, 
will  squeeze  through  a  very  small  space,  and  such 
rabbits  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  full  grown  ones. 
To  be  perfectly  secure,  the  ■wii'es  ought  never  to  be 
more  than  1  inch  apart ;  I  speak  from  long  experience. 
—A  Subscriber. 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — In  a  recent  Number  I  observed 
that  mention  was  made  of  a  Scotch  Thistle  8  feet  in 
height,  with  about  700  heads  of  flowers  on  it;  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  in  the  garden  of  W.  Robertson, 
Esq.,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire, 
there  is  at  present  a  specimen  measuring  10  feet  in 
height  and  1 1  feet  in  diameter,  each  way,  having  840 
flower  heads  on  it. — D.  Comeron. 

Sartgueltes "  It  is  easy  to  make   assertions  ;   but 

before  we  assent  to  them,  we  must  ask  for  some  proof 
of  their  truth."  Thus  says  the  editor  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  in  his  observations  in  regard 
to  Potatoes.  The  remark  is  no  less. applicable  to  the 
article  on  sanguettes,  signed  "Quercus."  He  asserts, 
that  "  examination  of  blood  has  shown  it  to  be  an  im- 
proper and  dangerous  food";  it  would  surely  have 
been  but  fair,  when  condemning  it  on  this  ground,  to 
have  stated  on  what  authority  this  assertion  is  founded. 
"  It  is  allowed  to  contain  very  little  nourishment."  By 
whom  ?  and  by  what  experiments  can  this  be  proved  ? 
His  next  objection,  "it  is  exceedingly  subject  to 
putrescence,"  may  be  admitted,  as  compared  to  animal 
fibre,  but  certainly  not  to  the  degree  asserted,  for 
though  the  blood  coagulates  shortly  after  extravasation, 
if  means  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  yet  by  the  simple 
mode  recommended  by  "  M.  S.  B."  it  may  be  kept  for 
days  without  putrescence.     "It  is  the  seat  and  organ  of 


almost  every  animal  disease."  That  this  was  a  notion  in 
former  days,  and  is  still  entertained  by  the  ignorant, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  in  what  medical  work  of  repute 
is  any  proof  of  this  assertion  to  be  found  I  What 
medical  practitioner  of  the  present  day  upholds  this 
doctrine  ?  The  violence  of  expression  about  wolves, 
foxes,  and  ferocious  brutes,  was  probably  used  in  a 
moment  of  excited  feeling  ;  for  "  M.  S.  B."  did  not 
propose  that  man  should  suck  the  blood  of  living  ani- 
mals, nor  that  he  should  eat  it  raw,  any  more  than  he 
does  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen,  &c.  Without  enter- 
ing into  a  lengthened  argument,  to  prove  the  fallacies 
of  "Quercus's"  objections,  I  would  merely  beg  to 
quote  two  or  three  authorities,  which  will  show,  that 
however  well  intentioned  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
supported  by  facts,  since  it  has  been  the  practice  in 
Great  Britain  to  eat  blood  of  various  kinds,  ■n-ithout  any 
bad  effects  having  been  observed.  In  the  last  Number 
of  "  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal "  (to  go  no  further) 
there  are  extracts  from  Jlr.  G.  Markham's  work,  writ- 
ten in  1645,  where,  amongst  other  articles  of  good  cheer, 
are  mentioned  "  the  haggas,  of  whose  goodness  it  is  in 
vain  to  boast,  which  is  made  of  oatmeal  mixed  with, 
blood";  and,  further  on,  of  " puddings,"  "whether  they 
be  black,  as  those  which  are  made  of  the  blood  of  beasts, 
swine,  sheep,  geese,  red  or  fallow  deer,  or  the  like."  And. 
in  the  first  cookery  book  that  presents  itself,  "Domestic 
Cookery,"  (Longman  and  Co.)  there  are  no  less  than, 
five  different  modes  of  cooking  blood,  besides  that  of 
poultry.  Any  pork-shop  in  London  will  afford  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  consumption  of  black  puddings,  which 
are  made  of  the  blood  of  pigs.  The  only  innovation, 
therefore,  proposed  by  "  M.  S.  B."  appears  to  be  in 
suggesting  the  cooking  the  blood  of  oxen  and  sheep  in 
London,  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  ;  and  that, 
by  easier,  more  economical,  and  less  unpleasant  modes 
of  preparing  it,  than  the  ordinary  one  of  making  black 
puddings.  In  Scotland,  it  is  well  known,  aud  easily 
ascertained,  that  a  species  of  sanguettes  is  a  common 
article  of  food.  In  answer  to  "Quercus's"  assertion, 
that  blood  contains  "  very  little  nonrishment,"  he  ■ffUl 
see  by  an  article  in  the  Alhenceum,  of  the  15th  inst., 
where  blood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of  food 
used  in  this  coimtry,  that  its  nutritive  property  is 
proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  next  to  that  of  pork, 
and  greater  than  that  of  any  kind  of  fish,  or  any  vege- 
table substance,  excepting  the  farinaceous  seeds  and 
roots.  The  danger  therefore  would  seem  to  be  that 
sanguettes  alone  might  rather  be  over  nutritive  ;  for  a 
certain  bulk  in  diet  is,  as  stated  in  the  same  Alhemsum, 
"necessary  to  good  digestion,  in  a  healthy  subject." 
But  the  groats  recommended  by  "  il.  S.  B.,"  in  making 
the  sanguettes,  will  no  doubt  answer  the  purpose  of 
bulk  as  well  as  nutrition.  I  merely  add  that,  in  parts  of 
the  south  of  France,  all  the  blood  of  sheep,  &e,  not 
used  in  the  fining  of  wine,  is  made  into  sanguettes,  or 
black  p-jddings,  and  that  those  who  make  it  a  chief  part 
of  their  daily  food,  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy- 
—  Veritas. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 

Nov.  18 The  Lord  Bishop  of  Nokwich,  president^ 

in  the  chair.  Specimens  of  preparations  of  a  Fucus,, 
used  by  the  Japanese,  were  presented  to  the  museum^ 
and  exhibited.  Dr.  Lankester  exhibited  specimens  of 
a  Fucus,  sold  in  London,  under  the  name  of  "  Australian 
Moss."  It  is  procured  from  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore 
at  Swan  River,  and  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
Cai'rageen  Moss,  Iceland  Moss,  Ceylon  Moss,  and  other 
forms  of  Fuci  containing  Licheniu.  In  some  points  of 
its  structure  it  resembled  the  Fucus  stiriatus,  of  Turner, 
to  which  it  was  referred  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  From 
specimens  in  the  Linnean  herbarium.  Dr.  Lankester 
thought  it  more  nearly  related  to  the  Fucus  spinosus 
of  Linnaeus.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Newport,  on 
the  natural  history,  structure,  and  development  of  the 
British  species  of  Meloe.  Although  from  being  suclr 
common  insects,  the  adult  animals  had  been  often 
described,  yet  little  was  at  present  kno^wn  of  the  habits 
of  the  larvEe  and  their  metamorphoses.  The  most  re- 
markable points  in  the  economy  of  these  animals  to 
which  the  author  wished  to  draw  attention  were,  first, 
that  the  larvae  of  these  insects  are  parasitic,  and  second 
that  they  are  vegetable  feeders.  The  species  of  Meloe 
which  he  had  made  his  observations  upon  were  M. 
proscarab£eus,M.cicatricosus,  andM.violaceus.  ThefuU- 
grown  insects  of  the  two  first  species  are  seen  at  theendof 
March,  the  latter  in  JIay.  They  are  generally  found  on 
the  common  Buttercup  or  Dandelion,  sometimes  on  the 
Wood-Anemone.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  tha- 
earth.  The  period  between  the  deposition  and  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  varies  from  three  to  five  weeks.  When 
the  larvio  are  hatched  they  are  exceedingly  active,.! 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  supplied  with 
six  true  legs.  These  larvae  are  ■well  known  to  ento- 1 
mologists,  but  some  have  doubted  their  being  the  off- 
spring of  Meloe.  The  author  had  suspected  their-^^ 
parasitic  habits,  as  they  had  been  described  as  existing 
more  particularly  on  the  bodies  of  hj-menoptera.  On 
placing  some  of  the  larvae  in  a  bottle  with  species  of 
coleoptera  and  hymenoptera  they  immediately  seated 
themselves  upon  the  latter.  The  author  referred  also 
to  several  instances  in  which  he  and  other  entomologists 
had  found  species  of  hj-menoptera  with  larvae  having  the 
characters  of  those  of  Meloe  upon  their  bodies.  The 
object  of  the  larvae  in  placing  themselves  in  this  posi- 
tion is  not  food  but  conveyance.  The  author  foimd  that 
the  lar^'ae  were  conveyed  to  the  nests  of  the  hymeuop- 
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tera,  and  that  in  tliis  position  they  were  fed  witli  honey, 
pollen,  &e.,  till  they  underwent  their  metamorphosis. 
He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  larvfe  as  he  had  observed  them  in  M.  violaceus  in  the 
nests  of  a  species  of  anthophora.  During  the  paper  the 
author  pointed  out  the  influence  of  li^ht  on  the  hatching 
and  development  of  the  larvie  of  the  Meloe,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  it  was  as  active  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  functions  of  animal  as  of  vegetable  or- 
ganisation, and  now  that  the  identity  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity by  Mr.  Faraday  had  been  demonstrated,  he  could 
not  but  believe  Ijut  tliat  we  were  on  the  verge  of  great 
discoveries  in  the  'causes  and  nature  of  vital  processes. 
— The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  returning  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Newport,  expressed  his  great  regret 
that  the  laws  of  the  Linnean  Society  did  not  allow  dis- 
cussion. There  were  many  points  in  the  paper  just 
read  that  he  should  have  liked  himself  to  have  re- 
marked upon,  on  which  to  have  elicited  the  observations 
of  others.  The  Bishop  was  warmly  a]>plauded  in  his 
remarks,  and  we  feel  assured  that  he  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  fellows  of  the  Lin- 
nean Society. 


Complfs  Renrlns  Hebdomadaires,  &o.      Nos.  13  to   16. 

Paris.     1815. 
Observations  ore  the  present  Decay  among  the  Potatoes, 

3jc.     By  L.  H.  Spooner.    Ridgway.    1845.    8vo. 
The  Potato   Disease;  its  Orii/in,  tjc.     By  G.  Phillips, 

of  the  Excise.     Highley.     1845.     8vo. 
The   Potato  Blight;  Us    Causes    and   Remedies.     By 

James  Buckman,  F.G.S.      1845.     8vo.     Rowe  and 

Norman,  Cheltenham. 
An  Official  Circular  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

No.  53. 
These  pamphlets  are  very  different  from  the  foolish 
tetter  of  "  A  Naturalist"  noticed  last  week.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  discussions  which  the  Potato  dis- 
ease has  excited,  wilt  read  them  attentively.  We  can 
only  give  an  idea  of  their  contents. 

In  the  Comptes  rendus,  M.  Payen  states  the  result 
of  his  clieraical  investigations.  He  finds  what  he  calls 
the  dry  matter,  that  is  to  say  all  except  the  water, 
diminished  in  quantity  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent. 
Tlie  diseased  part  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  healthy, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite.  The 
loss  of  starch  amounts  to  20  per  cent.  There  is  present 
an  azotised  matter,  having  the  same  composition  as 
fungi.  All  the  chemical  phenomena  point  to  the  action 
of  such  parasites,  and  not  to  spontaneous  fermentation. 
Messrs.  Girabdin  and  Bidaed,  onthe  other  hand,  deny 
the  presence  of  parasites.  They  find  no  other  indica- 
tion of  their  presence  than  what  occurs  in  all  cases  of 
fermentation.  They  regard  the  disease  as  the  result  of 
simple  fermentation,  induced  by  the  unfavourable  sea- 
son. They  recommend  perfectly  rotten  Potatoes  to  be 
oruslied  in  tubs,  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  by  which 
means  the  foul  odour  is  removed,  and  then,  .liter  drain- 
ing, to  be  pressed  into  cakes,  which  may  be  dried  in 
ovens  ;ifter  the  bread  is  withdrawn,  and  given  to  cattle 
like  Rape-cake.  M.  Durand  attributes  the  disease  to 
atraogpherio  causes,  fivoured  by  local  circumstances. 
He  knew  it  in  former  years  when  Potatoes  were  grown  in 
damp  places.  He  denies  the  statement  that  the  stems 
were  always  aflFeeted  before  the  tubers,  and  he  states 
that  dryness  and  darkness  are  certain  safeguards  for 
the  crop.  lu  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Caen,  300  hectohtres 
have  been  thus  preserved  for  a  month  without  change, 
and  yet  they  had  not  been  very  carefully  sorted.  JI. 
Gerard  adverts  to  the  admitted  fact  that  the  disease 
attacked  the  Potatoes  between  the  lOth  and  I5th  of 
August.  He  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  either  animal  or 
vegetable  parasitism  is  connected  with  it  as  a  cause,  and 
he  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  presence  of  a  brown 
matter  "  which  seems  to  glue  the  starch  grains  together, 
and  to  prevent  their  separation."  He  attributes  its 
presence  to  unfavourable  atmospheric  causes,  which 
caused  the  nutritiveflnids  to  stagnate,  and  thus  produced 
an  alteration  which  ended  in  decay. 

Mr.  Spoonbr's  pamphlet  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
question  of  converting  Potatoes  into  starch.  He  as- 
cribes the  disease  to  frost,  which  however  did  "  not  act 
directly  on  the  tuber;  but  indirectly  through  the  leaves." 

Mr.  Phillips  has  instituted  a  careful  investigation  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  disease,  and  has  col- 
lected some  useful  information.  He  is  unable  to  find 
fungi,  and  ascribes  the  e.vil  to  too  much  moisture,  the 
effect  of  long-continued  rains,  which  "  stimulated  the 
plant  beyond  its  ability,  and  then  overpowered  it.  The 
plant  formed  more  pendulums  (sic)  and  tubers  than  it 
could  support,  which  being  left  to  themselves,  putrefied, 
&c."  Near  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  statement, 
that  if  the  Potato  fields  had  been  divided  by  trenches 
into  compartraenls,  the  author  has  no  doubt  that  the 
present  disease  would  have  been  warded  oft".  Mr.  Phil- 
lips does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  what  are  called 
lazybeds  in  Ireland  are  made  exactly  upon  his  plan, 
and,  unfortunately,  they  are  very  far  from  having  proved 
any  security  against  the  disease.  The  fact,  moreover, 
is,  that  the  best  drained  land  has  been  as  much  or  more 
attacked  than  the  worst. 

Mr.  Buckman  i-egards  fungi  analogous  to  that  which 
produces  smut  in  Barley  as  concerned  in  the  evil.  He 
flnds  their  seeds  (spores)  sticking  abundantly  to  the 
sides  of  the  cells,  and  calls  the  species  Uredo  tuberosum. 
He  does  not,  however,  regard  the  Uredo  as  the  fons  et 
origo  mail  ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  mere  efl'ect,  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  late  season.  As 
remedies,  he  advocates  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or 


chlorine  gas  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  personal 
experience  of  their  advantage.  He  also  mentions  the 
following  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Sclater,  a  large  Potato 
grower  of  Exeter,  as  effectually  stopping  Ihe  further 
ravages  of  the  disease.  Soak  the  tubers  for  an  hour  in 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Then  dry  well,  and 
soak  for  another  hour  in  a  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  common 
soda  in  75  quarts  of  water.  I'inally,  dry  them  well, 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  place.  We  are  persuaded  that 
these  plans  which  have  been  so  mucli  advocated,  all 
resolve  themselves  into  one  .and  one  only  process,  which 
is,  maintaining  dryness, — a  method  which  we  have  never 
ceased  to  insist  upon  from  the  very  commencement  of 
this  unhappy  discussion.  See  p.  S75,  August  23,  and 
every  succeeding  week. 

The  Official  Cibcolar  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, contains  an  important  extract  from  an  official 
paper  published  in  the  United  States  on  the  Potato  dis- 
ease in  1843.  It  appears  from  this  document  that  the 
evil  was  ascribed  to  heavy  rains  and  early  snows.  It 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  malignant  form,  of  which  so 
little  is  known  in  England,  and  the  Potatoes,  in  that 
state,  are  asserted  to  have  poisoned  hogs. 


New  Plants. 

IxoRA  ODOHATA.  Fragrant  Ixora.  {Stove  Shrub.) 
Rubiacese.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — This  is  a  splendid 
and  highly  odoriferous  shrub.  The  leaves  vie  in  size 
and  almost  in  firmness  of  texture  with  those  of  the  In- 
dian Caoutchouc-tree  (Ficus  elastica),  while  the  nume- 
rous flowers,  of  the  most  delicious  odour,  form  a  spread- 
ing panicle,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  with  deep  red 
purple  branches,  each  blossom  from  4  to  5  inches  in 
length  ;  the  tube  red  below,  white  above ;  the  white 
buds  tipped  with  rose-colour,  the  spreading  segments  of 
the  limb  white,  soon  twisted,  and  then  changing  to  buff. 
The  plant  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  who  received  it 
from  the  Continent  under  the  incorrect  name  of  Ixora 
Brnnonis,  and  without  any  indication  of  its  locality. 
Fortunately,  I  have  a  fine  native  specimen  from  Mada- 
gascar, showing  that  to  be  its  native  country.  Few 
persons  who  visited  the  last  floral  exhibition  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  will  fail  to  remember  the  extreme 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  this  truly  desirable  plant. — 
Botanical  Magazine.  , 

Cattleya  GRAiNULOSA  ;  var.  RusscUiana.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford's Rough-hppedCattley.a.  {Stove Epiphyte.)  Or- 
chidacere.  Gynandria  Monandria. — Some  fatalily  seems 
to  have  attended  this  beautiful  plant  in  our  gardens. 
It  was  sent  to  Sir  W.  Hooker  from  Woburn,  as  a  Bra- 
zilian Orchid  ;  but  we  can  find  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  a  native  of  even  the  southern  hemisphere.  At 
Syon  it  is  said  to  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Wallich, 
ill  1839,  which  is  probably  another  mistake.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  about  its  being  in  reality 
a  very  fine  variety  of  the  Guatemala  C.  granulosa, 
and  its  introduction  may  with  good  reason  be  referred 
to  one  of  Mr.  Skinner's  numerous  importations.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  referred  to  C. 
guttata  ;  for  the  old  specific  character  of  the  latter  fits 
it  very  well.  But  if  the  figure  of  that  species  in  the 
"  Horticultural  Transactions,"  vol.  ii.  t.  8.  second  series, 
be  consulted,  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  ma- 
nifest. The  large  membranous  wavy  petals,  great  erect 
flowers,  and  long  lip,  spread  out  at  the  point  into  a 
broad  transverse  plate,  are  different  from  the  same  parts 
in  the  smaller  resupinate  flowers  of  Cattleya  guttata. 
We  suspect  this  plant  to  be  more  common  in  collections 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  stands  in 
many  places  as  a  representative  of  C.  guttata.  It 
flowered  at  Syon  in  May  1844. — Botanical  Registar. 


G-arden  Memoraruja. 

Chandler's  Nursery,  Vauxhall. — The  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  this  establishment  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  increase  their  collections,  or  see 
these  handsome  flowers  in  perfection,  should  take  an 
opportunity,  during  their  continuance  in  flower,  of  in- 
specting them .  The  progress  towards  perfection  in  the 
Chi-ysauthemum  is  slow,  yet  every  season  one  or  two 
varieties  are  added,  which  either,  in  quality  or  colour, 
bring  it  nearer  to  perfection.  Among  the  new  sorts 
there  appear  to  be  no  new  varieties  to  interfere  with  the 
old  favourites  in  the  class  of  white  flowers;  Surprise, 
Vesta,  and  Lucidum,  still  take  precedence,  followed  by 
Victory  and  Defiance.  Those  having  a  blush  tinge 
have  received  a  good  addition  in  a  flower  named 
Madame  Hardy,  a  full  flower,  having  broad  petals  ; 
Celestial,  Queen,  and  Princess  Marie,  are  three  well- 
known  favourites  in  this  class.  Letitia  Buonaparte  is 
also  a  showy  variety ;  and  a  new  specimen  named 
Emily  Lebois,  a  pinky  lilac,  promises  well.  The  gay  and 
very  pretty  little  flower,  De  Criqui,  deserves  notice  ;  and 
Queen  Victoria,  lilac,  proves  a  decided  acquisition 
to  its  class.  Louis-Philippe,  Malvina,  and  Campes- 
troni,  are  three  fine  specimens  in  the  purple  class  ; 
Sappho,  a  reddish  brown,  and  Isolice,  a  rosy  brown,  are 
two  flowers  distinct  in  colour,  full,  and  very  pretty  ; 
Annie  Jane  is  also  distinct  .and  good.  Napoleon,  a  pur- 
plish brown,  is  too  quilled.  Queen  of  the  Yellows, 
Annie  Saltier,  a  bright  sulphur,  and  Adventure,  main- 
tain a  prominent  situation  among  the  yellows.  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  David  are  also  both  good  specimens  in 
the  same  class.  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  or.ange  and  brown, 
proves  to  be  a  good  and  distinct  variety,  and  a  new 
flower  named  Orlando,  a  large  incurved  buff,  promises 
to  make  a  good  addition  to  this  class.     Striatum,  having 


a  white  ground  with  very  narrow  stripes,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently expanded  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flower.  Those  we  have  noticed  are 
among  the  newest  and  most  prominent  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums shown  at  this  establishment  ;  a  large  house  is 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  their  gay  flowers,  and  a  fine 
effect  is  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
played, one  row  rising  above  another,  forming  a  gaudy 
bank.  The  Camellias  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
promise  a  fine  show  in  due  season. 


Miscellaneous. 

Profesf-or  Ijiebig's  Opinions  on  the  Potato  Disease. — 
"  G'esscn,  Nov.  5,  1845 The  researches  I  have  under- 
taken upon  the  sound  and  diseased  Potatoes  of  the  pre- 
sent year  have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fkct, 
that  they  contain  in  the  sap  a  considerable  quantity  of 
vegetable  casein  (cheese),  precipitable  by  acids.  This 
constituent  I  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  or  generally  speaking,  from  atmospheric 
causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  prevails 
in  the  Potato  has  become  converted  into  vegetable 
casein.  The  great  instability  of  this  last  substance  is 
well  known,  hence  the  facility  with  which  the  Potato 
containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to 
health  from  the  use  of  these  Potatoes  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  nowhere  in  Germany  has  such  an  effect 
been  observed.  In  the  diseased  Potato  no  Solanin  can 
be  discovered.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  diseased  Potatoes  may  easily,  and  at 
little  expense,  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
afterwards  employed  in  various  ways,  by  cutting  them 
iuto  slices,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  im- 
mersing them  in  water^  containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid.  After  24  or  36  hours,  the  acid 
liquor  may  be  drawn  off,  and  all  remains  of  it  washed 
away  by  steeping  in  successive  portions  of  fresh  water. 
Treated  in  this  manner  the  Potatoes  are  easily  dried. 
The  pieces  are  white  and  of  little  weight,  and  can  be 
ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  bread  along  with  the 
flour  of  wheat.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  diseased 
Potatoes  after  being  sliced  and  kept  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  acid,  may  be  preserved  in  that  state  in 
pits.  But  farther  experiments  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine this.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  stops  the  progress  of  putrefaction." — Scottish 
Guardian. 


Bees. 

Answers. — Anon. — You  give  no  reason  for  saying,  at 
p.  756,  if  the  old  queen  is  returned  to  the  stock  with  the 
swarm  "  she  would  destroy  the  young  brood  queens," 
and  thus  prevent  swarming  again.  Supposing  your 
plan  was  adopted  and  the  weather  good,  what  influence 
could  that  have  on  the  old  queen  to  make  her  destroy 
the  young  ones  still  in  the  larva  state  ?  Had  she  not 
been  aware  of  their  existence,  she  would  not  have  led 
forth  the  swarm,  however  crowded  the  hive  might  be. 
The  bees  may  become  idle  and  show  all  the  usual  signs 
of  swarming,  nay,  temporardy  quit,  to  induce  the  wary 
queen  to  leave  till  her  successors  ax-e  in  a  forward  state. 
Connected  with  this ,  subject,  Dr.  Dunbar  observes, 
"  Were  I  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  calling  of  the 
queen  bee  is  not  heard  before  the  first  swarm,  I  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason.  But  of  the 
secret  means  nature  employs  to  induce  the  old  queen 
to  leave  her  abode,  without  having  recourse  to  the  same 
violence  towards  her  successors  as  these  last  offer  to 
theirs,  even  Huber  acknowledges  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance.  We  must  perceive,  however,  how  wisely  it 
is  provided  that  she  is  not  so  fiercely  disposed,  other- 
wise her  race  would  ultimately  be  extinguished."  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  if  the  old  queen  is 
prevented  from  leaving  the  hive  by  stormy  weather  till 
her  successors  begin  to  "  call "  in  their  cells,  her 
jealonsv  is  aroused  against  them,  and  she  offers  the 
same  violence  to  them  as  her  successi  rs  do  to  theirs. 
Dr.  Dunbar  mentions  this,  and  he  was  also  well  aware 
that  the  piping  sound  proceeded  from  the  young  queens 
after  the  old  one  had  gone.  This  cleaily  explains  wly 
the  calling  of  the  queen  is  not  heard  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  first  swarm.  As  regards  your  statement, 
viz.,  "  Will  bees  be  less  idle  when  replaced  without  a 
queen  than  they  were  before  they  swarmed  i" — need  I 
repeat  that  the  stock  would  be  exactly  in  the  same 
position,  except  that  the  bees  would  be  more  numerous 
than  if  the  swarm  had  been  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course  ;  the  bees  being  more  or  less  idle  according  to 
the  weather  and  room  in  the  hive,  till  the  young  queens 
are  bred,  and  likely  to  lead  off  a  stronger  swarm  again. 
I  beg  to  add  this  question — How  do  you  account  for  the 
swarming  of  your  bees,  when  you  state  that  shade  pre- 
vents it? — fV.- J.  H.  M. — The  pure  combs  will  be 

of  much  use  for  a  fresh  swarm  next  season.  In  order 
to]  keep  them  so,  put  the  hive  upside  down  in  a  dry 

place  beyond  the  reach   of  dust  and  mice. —  W. 

Alpha Your  bees  are   dying  for  want  of  food;   the 

very  small  supply  they  had  was  too  late  to  be  of  much 
service.  They  ought  to  have  been  fed  liberally  about 
the  1st  of  October  ;  but  as  they  are  now  weak  feed  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  a  common  plate  placed 
under  the  hive,  having  litter  amongst  the  food  for  the 
bees  to  rest  on.  As  famished  bees  have  a  tendency  to 
quit|their  empty  abode,  and  when  'offered  food  some- 
time^ eat  until  they  injure  themselves,  keep  your  hive 
warm  and  the  entrance  closed,  except  an  air-hole,  other- 
wise the,  bees  may  perish  abroad  while  in  a  state  of 
stupor.     Your  elder-scoop  or    spoon    does  not  ^  hold 
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enough  ;  some  of  the  bees  may  gorge  themselves  in  it, 
v/hile  their  hungry  neighbours  can  hardly  get  a  sip  at 
the  iooi.—lF. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

As  this  is  rather  a  leism-e  time  in  this  department  many 
things  might  be  put  in  a  forward  state  against  the  arrival  of  a 
more  pressing  season,  and,  among  other  fliings,  the  naming 
of  plants  commands  om-  attention.  A  collection  of  plants 
badly  named  loses  half  its  interest ;  when  they  are  neatly 
labelled,  and  the  names  accurately  written  and  spelt,  it  is  a 
clear  proof  that  some  attention  is  paid  to  them.  The  pro- 
prietors of  plant  establishments  are  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
identify  all  the  plants  in  their  collections,  but  they  expect,  and 
rightly,  that  their  gardeners  will  readily  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  Crrcenhouse. — The  directions  formerly  given 
■will,  for  the  present,  suffice,  only  he  careful  to  keep  out  frost, 
and,  if  possible,  without  the  use  of  fire-heat.  Gci-anium  Souse, 
— The  plants  intended  for  cai-ly  blooming  should  now  be 
stopped,  and  plenty  of  room  afforded  them  j  let  them  be  tied 
out,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  let  them  be  repotted 
and  their  growth  slightly  encouraged,  always  keeping  them 
near  the  glass. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Annuals  and  herbaceous  plants  killed  down  with  frost  should 
now  have  their  stems  cut  off  and  taken  to  the  rubbish  heap  ; 
the  most  choice  kinds  should  be  labelled,  to  prevent  them  from 
"being  destroyed  in  digging  the  borders.  Take  up  the  roots  of 
Lobelia  ignea,  splendens,  propinqua,  fulgens,  &c.  and  store 
them  in  a  frame,  or  in  boxes  filled  with  earth  ;  they  may  be 
placed  in  any  spare  Vinery  or  Peach-house  until  they  requu-e 
parting  in  spring  ;  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  damping  off  in  ^-inter.  Continue  to  sweep 
lawns  and  walks  until  they  are  free  from  leaves,  in  order  to 
make  the  garden  look  well  during  winter.  Seeds  not  yet  col- 
lected should  now  be  gathered  in  a  di'y  day.  Fits  and  Frames. 
— In  line  weather  Avheu  the  lights  are  off,  look  carefully  over  all 
free  growing  plants,  and  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  shoots  to 
keep'them  dwarf  and  bushy ;  also  remove  dead  and  damp  leaves. 
Give  air  freely  night  and  day  wliile  the  weather  is  mild,  keeping 
the  plants  moderately  dry.— 5. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  Plcotces. —Those  who  have  procrastinated  ;are 
still  getting  in  sorts  that,  to  winter  well,  they  ought  to  have 
had  six  weeks  ago  ;  we  lay  particular  stress  on  this  head,  as 
robust  well  established  plants  are  several  points  in  favour  of 
the  possessor  during  the  exhibitions  in  the  coming  year.  Give 
the  layers,  which  are  potted  and  placed  in  frames,  all  the  air 
possible,  sheltering  them  from  the  severity  of  rough  winds  and 
liea\-y  rains.  If  any  of  the  lower  leaves  assume  a  yellow  or 
spotted  appearance,  this  diseased  foliage  must  be  removed. 
Anricnlns  should  also  be  carefully  managed  as  directed  during 
the  few  last  weeks  in  the  Chronicle ;  being  now  in  a  state  of 
comparative  rest,  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  much  heavy 
rain,  though  cold  at  this  season  (if  in  a  healthy  state)  is  not 
detrimental.  Polyanthuses,  when  potted  and  kept  in  frames, 
are  often  seriously  injured  by  mice  eating  the  heart-leaves  ; 
"When  tliis  is  the  case  the  sooner  the  intruders  are  destroyed 
the  better.  Ranunculuses. — Some  florists  at  this  season  give  their 
beds  a  top-dressing  of  night-soil,  allowing  it  to  be  washed  into 
the  beds  by  the  autumnal  rains,  merely  forking  the  soil  a  few 
inches  deep  previous  to  planting.  Pansies  will  be  benefited  by 
teing  sheltered  from  cutting  winds  ;  small  pieces  of  Fir  boughs, 
inserted  in  and  at  intervals  round  the  bed,  is  the  best  pro- 
tection.— C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

Pines. — It  is  well  known  that  Pines,  when  ripe,  may  be  re- 
tarded by  removing  them  to  a  cool  dry  room  ;  and  that,  for  several 
■weeks  in  winter,  when  ripe  frait  is  not  very  plentiful.  Those, 
however,  who  intend  to  pursue  the  Hamiltonian  system,  must 
not  carry  this  plan  to  a  very  great  extreme,  as  regards  lowness 
of  temperature.  The  place  in  which  they  are  retarded  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sink  below  45'',  and  the  atmosphere  should  be 
perfectly  dry ;  this,  with  darkness, will  keep  them  back  consider- 
ably, withoutanymanifestiujnryto  theplant.  Vineries. — Those 
■who  intend  to  force  early  Grapes,  must  now  begin  to  think 
of  closing  their  houses.  The  Vines,  will,  of  course,  be  all 
pruned,  their  wounds  stopped,  trained,  and  cleansing  of 
all  kinds  carried  fuHy  out.  If  the  Vines  luckily  have  their 
roots  inside,  the  borders  (which  under  good  management  wiU 
now  be  tolerably  dry)  should  be  soaked  with  manure  water. 
When  vei-y  dry,  which  is  far  from  being  a  fault,  it  is  better  to  use 
■warm  and  clear  water  for  the  first  watering,  and  to  follow  in  a 
couple  of  days  with  good  manure  water  ;  these  maybe  of  the 
temperature  of  75°  or  80",  and  they  will  impart  a  slight  amount 
of  bottom  heat :  for  in  this,  as  in  most  other  forcing  matters, 
I  hold  it  of  much  importance  to  have  the  root  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  top.  If  the  roots  are  outside,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected ivith  half  a  yard  of  porous  material  ;  if  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  so  much  the  better  ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  a 
tar-sheet  suspended  on  bearers  over  the  whole  to  keep  out  wet, 
would  be  of  gn-eat  service.  See  that  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  is  provided  in  your  Mushroom  house.  Keep  you  Sea- 
kale  quite  dark,  and  lower  the  bottom  heat  when  too  keen,  by 
free  waterings  of  cool  water. — D. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forward  the  operations  of  planting  and  pruning  as  previously 
directed.  Trench  and  ridge  up  ground,  leaving  the  surface  as 
rough  as  possible,  in  order  that  a  greater  surface  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  weather.  A  piece  of  ground  well 
trenched  and  the  surface  laid  up  in  ridges,  will  be  fit  for  crop- 
ping in  the  event  of  a  wet  spring  much  sooner  than  if  the  sur- 
face were  now  made  smooth  and  level.  Fruit-ti*ee  borders 
should  be  ridged  so  as  the  water  may  be  carried  off;  and  special 
care  should  be  taken  that  water  do  not  lodge  about  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  near  which  on  this  account  the  furrows  between 
the  ridges  should  be  more  shallow  than  at  the  farther  side  of 
the  border.  Where  fruit  is  so  situated  as  to  be  affected  by  the 
daily  changes  of  temperature,  air  must  be  freely  admitted  ; 
but  presuming  that  the  most  choice  kinds  are  placed  in  boxes 
or  close  drawers,  and  consequently  little  affected  by  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  they  need  only  be  exposed  when  occasional  in- 
spection renders  it  unavoidable.  Kitchen  Garden.— Examine 
Onions,  and  agam  select  those  that  are  firmest  for  late  keeping. 
Any  infected  Potatoes  that  are  now  pushing  should  be  planted, 
either  in  the  ground.where  they  may  remain  to  produce  a  crop, 
or  otherwise  thickly  in  beds,  from  whence  the  plants  can  be  re- 
moved, or  m  which  propagatiim  can  be  carried  on.—E. 
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State  of  the  Weather  at  Chiswick  durlne  the  last  19  years,  for  the  ensuing 
Week  ending  Nov.  29,  1845. 
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Thehieheat  temperature  during  the  above  period  occurred  on  thH  28'h, 
1828— therm  60°;  and  the  lowest  on  the  25th,  1826,  andSCthj  1839— therm.  SI". 


16— Fi'gify;  fine,  with  clouds  and  very  clnnr  intnrvnis. 
16 — n,-nBeIyoi  uded;  rain;  pdnlally  clxud'T'l  and  Tme 
17— Fine;  pfttlally  overcast ;  ra'o  at  night 
le-H-avy  clouds;  vtry  clear  at  night 
ID  -  Bni.t^rous,  wiih  rain  j  showery  ;  clpar  and  windy 
*'"«*'"'  P^'^'^l'y  overcaat;  very  heivy  ahowers  In  afternoon;  clear. 
Mean  tempeiatore  of  the  week  4j  deg,  above  the  average. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTON'S  COTTAGERS'  CALENDAR 
is  now  ready,  price  M.  each  Copy.  An  Index  has  been  added 
to  this  present  Edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies  for 
distribution  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the  rate 
of  25  for  5s. 

Greenhodses— P7iiZawf/ies— You  may  buy  your  glass  for  ^M.  a 
foot  inthei'Ough,  as  imported;  and  l^d.  afootfor  glazing  is  a 
proper  price  to  pay  for  that.  As  to  heating,  advertise  for 
tenders  ;  and  set  the  nearest  carpenter  to  work  to  make  the 
wood-work.  "We  cannot  recommend  parties  ;  nor  can  we  say 
what  the  two  last  items  will  cost ;  because  everything  de- 
pends upon  local  circumstances.  There  are  persons  who  ad- 
vertise to  put  up  wood-work  at  so  much  a  foot  superficial. 
Why  not  apply  to  them  ? 

Hollies—^  ;5'wbsm(>er— Don't  cut  your  Hollies  down,  unless 
they  are  naked  and  scrubby.  They  will  soon  take  a  good 
start.  If  you  do  cut  them  down,  let  it  be  in  April.  They 
will  shoot"  up  no  doubt ;  but  you  will  he  a  loser  of  time. 

Insects— jBM(/i— It  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Yellow  Underwing 
Moth,    Triphrena  pronuba,    described   and   figured    in    the 

"  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,"  vol.  4,  p.  103.  R. Murphy— 

The  caterpillar  you  sent  is  a  troublesome  visitor,  but  I  never 
knew  it  to  attack  Potatoes,  It  is  the  oflfspring  of  one  of  the 
Ghost  Moths,  and  will  shortly  form  an  essay  in  this  Paper.  R. 

C  IF- The  beetles  infesting  your  Carrots  are  theNitidula 

discoidea.  R. 

Lentils— IT JT^These  are  occasionally  cultivated  as  Vetches, 
and  for  cutting  into  chaff,  when  dry.  The  seed  may  be  had 
of  the  dealers  in  agricultural  produce. 

Names  of  Frdit— i2  SA—2,  Minchall  Crab.U Anon—\,  Old 

Pomeroy  ;  2,  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Cluster  Golden  Pippin  :  4,  London 
Pippin  ;  6,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  7,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  8,  Holland- 
bury  ;  9,  Hawthornden  ;  10,  Russet  Nonpareil ;  12,  Cockle 
Pippin  ;  13,  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin  ;  14,  Wyken  Pippin  ; 
16,  Alexander ;  17,  Minchall  Crab  ;  18,  Trumpington  ;  19, 
OsUn.ll J  WI  C  C—\,  St.  Germain  ;  1,  Autumn  Pearmain  ; 

2.  "Winter   Pearmain  ;  5,   King  of  the   Pippins  ;  6,   Norfolk 

Beaufin.ll Northern  5if*— No  6  is  London  Pippin  ;  the  others 

are  not  known  at  present.  They  have  probably  not  the 
usual  appearance  of  the  respective  varieties,  owing  to  season 
and  climate. II J  E  M—1,  Napoleon;  2,  Gansel's  Bergamot ; 

3,  Figue  de  Naples  ;  4,  Easter  Beurre  ;  5,  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont ;     6,    Winter  Nelis ;     7,    Beurre  Diel ;    8,   Double    de 

Guerre;  9,  Buchanan's  Spring  Bem*re.|| W  E  H—l,  Marie 

Louise;  2,  Brown  B  em-re ;  3,  Easter  Beurre;  4,  Syke 
House  Russet;  6,  Reinette  du  Canada;  7,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower  ;  8,  Com't  of  Wick ;  9,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  10,  Easter 
Pippin.  11 

Names  of  Plants— ^w  Old  Subscriber— yiadder )  Rubia  tinc- 
torum. R  Eoeritt — Acacia  lophantha. FB — 2,  3,  Varie- 
ties of  Gongora  raaculata  ;  l,Gong.  atropm-purea  ;  Catasetum 
spinosum.     Epidendrums  can  rarely  be  named  from  solitary 

flowers  ;  perhaps    E.   nutans. MicklciveU — Maytenus    chi- 

lensis. OrnithophUits — Berberis  aquifolium. 

Pines— J.  Kentish  ^7na(eiir— Your  letter,  and  several  more,  must 
wait  tUl  we  can  resume  the  subject  of  Pine-growing. 

Potatoes— J,  Oldliam-Your  Potatoes  of  last  year's  gi-owth, 
forming  tubers  in  their  interior,  are  very  curious,  but  not  un- 
common. This  always  happens  if,  by  rubbing  off  the  sprouts, 
the  Potatoes  are  unable  to  grow  in  the  usual  way.  The  shoots 
then  direct  themselves  inwards,  forcing  aside  the  celiular 
mass  of  their  parent,  and  living  upon  it.  The  young  tubers 
are  full  of  starch,  are  ripe,  and  would  probably  make  sets,  if 

well  greened. DSS -Your  Potatoes  show,  what  has  been 

generally  observed  this  year,  that  the  diseased  tubers  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  grow  ;  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to 
their  unripe  condition.  A  friend  of  ours,  on  the  22d  Oct., 
measured  young  plants  sprouting  from  diseased  tubers, 
6  inches  high,  and  apparently  quite  healthy.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  these  plants  will  remain  healthy.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  try  diseased  Potatoes,  as  sets,  after  having 
steeped  them  in  lime-water  for  half  an  hour,  and  thoroughly 
dried  them  in  the  sun.     But  they  should  certainly  be  well 

greened  first. T  <?- We  have  read  the  attacks  in  the  Times 

on  the  Irish  Commissioners,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
discovering  what  they  are  about.  The  three  principal  points 
of  animadversion  seem  to  be  that  the  Commissioners  have 
been  industrious  ;  that  their  recommendations  contain  no- 
thing new  ;  and  that  their  reports  are  not  entertaining.  Can 
any  man  of  sense  expect  such  stuff  to  be  seriously  noticed. 
The  oddest  thing  about  these  articles  is  that  they  praise  a 
ventilating  pit  which  is  so  constructed  that  no  ventilation  is 

possible. £(;o»oimsi— Any  Turnip-slicer  will  cut  Potatoes. 

But  why  cut  them  ?  They  should  never  be  given  to  animals 
in  a  raw  state.  They  ought  always  to  be  boiled,  steamed,  or 
roasted  first. Ignoramus — There  is  no  danger  of  autumn- 
planted  Potatoes  coming  up  too  soon,  if  6  in.  deep.  See  Mr, 
Grey's  mode  of  cultivation,  reprinted  below.  Ifyou  really  fear 
spring  frosts,  bui-y  the  sets  a  foot  deep,  and  harrow  down  the 
ridges  in  the  spring. A  Constant  Reader — No  official  re- 
port as  to  the  extent  of  the  Potato  disease  has  been  pub- 
lished.   It  is  not  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 

newspaper  reports. Southampton — You  cannot  do   better 

than  plant  at  once.  Get  your  Potatoes  quite  green  by  exposing 
them  to  sunlight  before  planting  ;  and  follow  the  method  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  as  reprinted  to-day.—— 
A  Subscriber — You  may  use  either  early  or  late  Potatoes  for 
autumn  planting.   The  latter  are  perhaps  the  most  fit  for  the 

pm'pose.     Follow  the  directions  of  Mr.  Grey. We  have  to 

solicit  the  patience  of  a  few  correspondents  till  next  week, 
when  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print  all  that  is  now  in  our  hands 
of  such  a  nature  as  requires  eax'ly  publicity. — Qua'so — Ob- 
serve that  the  Commissioners  do  not  speak  positively  as  to 
the  advantage  of  keeping  Potatoes  immersed  in  bog-water. 
We  have  however  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  process,  that  if 
we  had  near  us  a  large  hole  filled  with  bog-water,  wo  should 
risk  our  Potatoes  by  shooting  some  cartloads  into  it,  and 

then  covering  the  hole  over  with  thatch. A  Constant  Reader 

—Yes. 

Roses — Rose  JDevlgne — A  list  of  Roses  for  the  purpose  you  de- 
scribe, should  be  made  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  list  without  doing  so.  We  recommend 
you  to  try  the  following  sorts  :  probably  some  of  them  will 
suit  you,  although  they  may  not  possess  all  the  qualities  you 
desire,  Mauteau  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Cointe 
d'Eu,  Bet-nard,  Bourbon  Queen,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Cornice  de  Seine  et  Marne,  Armosa,  Augustine  Leiieur, 
Augustine  Marget,  Comte  de  Paris,  and  Grand  Capitainc. 

Teansplanting — E  C'—lf  your  Hollies  have  bad  roots,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  cut  back  the  principal  branches  nee ;  if 

well  rooted,  let  them  alone. 

Watee  Rats — Inquirer — Make  phosphorus  balls  as  directed  at 
p.  489,  1844.  Put  one  in  each  hole,  and  the  raM  will  disappear. 
When  they  again  appear,  repeat  the  dose.    Prohatwm  est.         i 


Misc — TF"  *C-  P — We  do  not  know.J WC — Lee's  Ci*atEegus 

differs  from  C.  tanacetifolia  in  having  leaves  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  those  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  leaves  being 
of  a  much  brighter  green.  The  fruit,  too,  is  different :  that 
of  C.  Leeana  is  red,  and  not  half  the  size  of  that  of  C.  tanace- 
tifolia, which  is  yellow,  Luculia  gratissima  Will  succeed 
trained  against  the  wall  of  a  conservatory  if  the  situation  is 
rather  moist  and  free  from   currents  of   air.     It  wdll  grow 

6  or8  feet  in  height-lf C  FF — Your  letter  never  reached  us. 

■ Old  Sub — Your  Verbenas,  Heliotrones,  Petunias,  «tc,  will 

survive  the  winter  in  a  frame  placed  within  about  a  foot  of 
the  glass,  provided  they  are  guarded  against  frost  by  means 
of  double  mats  or  other  protecting  material.  In  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  green  fly,  if  you  fill  your  frame  with 
Tobacco  smoke  in  the  evening  when  you  cover  up,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  in  that  state  till  next  morning,  you  will  find  that 
the  pest  will  be  destroyed.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
syringe  the  plants  afterwards  at  this  season,  unless  you  have 
some  means  of  drying  up  the  damp.  A  select  list  of  Verbenas 
has  been  published  at  p.  G87,  and  more  information  on  the 

subject  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  soon. J B  B  B — Ask  the 

village  schoolmaster.     We   are   not  house  painters. Mr. 

Maund  would  be  very  tbanl-cful  to  any  fi-iend  who  would  send 
him  an  ear  of  a  sort  of  any  Wheat,  with  the  name  by  wliich  it 
is  known,   addressed  to  him  at  Bromsgrove,   Wanvickshire. 

One  shilling  will  be  given  for  No.  39,  being  the  Number 

for  Sept.  30,  1843,  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias — D  ME — Your  seedlings  are  varied,  and  good  in 
colom",  but  they  do  not  equal  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
No.  3  is  the  best  in  form  and  substance.* G  A — Your  seed- 
ling, a  deep  bright  blue,  is  a  fine  variety  ;  large,  of  good  form 

-    and  substance,  fine  in  colour,  with  stout  broad  petals.'-" 

HA  S — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  your  seedling;  the 
colour  is  good  and  lively,  but  in  size  and  form  it  does  not  sur- 
pass those  commonly  cultivated."^' 

Pansies— iZ  F — The  form  of  your  seedling  is  very  perfect ;  it  is, 
however,  deficient  in  substance,  and  too  common  in  colour.* 


AUTUMN  PLANTING  OF  POTATOES. 
{Reprinted  from  our  nol.forl^i^,  p.  801.) 
The  following  detail  of  an  experiment  which  I  have  now 
proved,  showing  the  comparative  produce  of  autumn  and 
spring-planted  Potatoes,  both  of  which  were  veryfuU  crops  on  the 
ground,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  at  all  events 
show  that  the  fear  of  the  plants  being*destroyed  by  frosts  in  the 
winter,  on  tolerably  dry  land — and  no  one  should  plant  Pota- 
toes on  any  other — is  visionary.  Immediately  after  the  harvest 
in  1843,  I  had  a  piece  of  Oat  stubble  turned  vip  with  three 
horses  in  a  plough,  as  deep  as  the  soil  would  admit  of.  The 
land  was  a  damp  loam,  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  but  had  been 
thorough  drained  the  previous  year  ;  it  was  then  ploughed 
across,  and  made  up  into  drill-rows  of  the  width  of  30  inches. 
About  the  20th  October,  when  the  Potatoes  of  that  year  were 
taken  up,  it  was  planted  partly  wdth  small  Potatoes  whole,  and 
partly  with  large  ones  cut  in  two,  having  had  a  moderate 
quantity  of  dung,  but  slightly  fermented,  applied  to  it ;  the 
drill-rows  were  then  ploughed  up  pretty  deep,  so  as  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  cover.  In  the  latter  end  of  April  1844,  a  harrow 
was  run  along  the  rows,  to  break  the  crust  and  admit  the  an-, 
as  well  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  picking  off  any  Couch  or 
roots  that  might  be  turned  up.  Very  soon  after  this  operation, 
the  shoots  of  the  young  crop  appeared  in  great  vigour,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  of  my  good  neighbours,  who  thought  that  I 
was  adopting  a  very  heterodox  practice.  The  land  underwent 
the  usual  course  of  hand-hoeing  and  scufiiing,  until  the  time 
came  when  the  tops  being  sufficiently  large,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  rows  should  be  earthed  up.  Before  doing  so  I  had 
1  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano  sown  broadcast  over  them,  which  the 
plough  immediately  following,  turned  up  against  the  plants.  I 
did  this  on  the  ground  that  the  tubers,  wliich  are  thrown  out 
laterally  from  the  stem,  require  more  support  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  than  they  can  derive  from  the  manure  which  is  placed 
in  the  hollow  centre  of  the  drills.  The  crop  went  on 
witli  a  promising  appearance  throughout,  but  did  not  exhibit 
any  unusual  bulk  of  tops.  On  each  side  of  this  plot,  a  piece  of 
ground  was  wox-ked  and  planted  with  Potatoes  in  the  end  of 
April,  in  rows  of  the  same  width,  and  receiving  in  every  respect 
the  same  treatment,  except  that  the  dung  having  lain  lunger 
in  a  heap,  and  become  more  compressed,  must  have  been 
applied  in  rather  a  larger  proportion.  The  plants  in  this  case 
consisted  entirely  of  large  Potatoes  cut  in  two;  and  the  same 
application  of  guano  was  given  to  them  as  to  the  others.  In 
these  plots  no  failure  occurred  ;  the  ground  w^as  well  covered, 
and  the  tops  were  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  autumn-planted 
piece,  so  that  it  seemed  very  doubtful  which  of  the  two  would 
in  the  end  be  the  most  productive.  The  tops  of  the  autumn- 
planted  ones  fell,  indicating  ripeness,  a  fortnight  before  the 
others,  and  were  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
adjoining  rows  of  each  plot  were  carefully  taken  up  with  the 
grape,  or  three-pronged  fork,  and  put  into  sacks,  so  that  no 
mixture  could  take  place,  and  afterwards  a  row  in  the  middle 
of  each  plot,  so  as  to  come  to  a  correct  average  ;  the  sacks  were 
then  weighed,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : — 
The  autumn  planting  with  small  Potatoes  whole,  gave  at  the 

rate  of 100  loads  p.  acre  of  20  stones  each. 

Ditto  with  large  Potatoes 

cut  in  two    ....Ill  do.  do. 

Spring  planting  with  ditto    86  do.  do. 

The  kind  of  Potato  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried,  is  that 
known  in  these  parts  by  the  name  of  Hen's-nest.  The  quality- 
is  good  in  all  the  plots,  but  the  autumn-planted,  if  anything, 
rather  more  mealy.  I  am  repeating  the  experiment  this  year, 
and  have  planted,  a  fortnight  ago,  some  whole  Potatoes,  aijd 
some  cut  in  two  ;  but  in  the  former,  1  have  this  time  kept  out 
the  very  small  ones,  and  planted  only  those  of  a  medium  size, 
whole  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  last  year  that  some  of  them  had 
been  planted  of  too  small  a  size,  which  caused  them  to  put  out 
too  many  shoots,  and  with  inadequatevigour.  Another  experi- 
ment may  perhaps  vary  the  comparative  produce,  and  tend  to 
establish  the  point  of  preference  between  autumn  and  spring- 
planting.  As  no  failure  took  place  in  any  of  these  plots,  we 
have  no  right  to  presume,  from  this  experiment,  that  autimin- 
planting  will  prove  an  antidote  to  that  growing  calamity  ;  but 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  affords  a  security  against  it,  and  that  the 
principal  causes  •f  failure  are  to  be  traced  to  injury  sustained 
by  the  seed,  from  being  improperly  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  its  vegetative  power  being  frequently  exhausted  by  shoots 
that  have  been  made  before  planting  in  the  spring,  as  well  as 
by  the  planting  being  deferred  till  the  ground,  under  the  pro- 
cess of  working,  has  been  too  much  deprived  of  its  moisture. 
Against  these  causes  of  failure  the  autumn-planting  is  a  se- 
curity ;  and  if  the  result  of  future  experiments  should  bear  out 
that  which  I  have  now  detailed,  the  advantage  of  planting  in 
autumn  will,  I  think,  be  fully  established.  It  has  been  stated 
as  an  objection  to  autumn-planting,  that  time  is  not  allowed 
for  cleaning  the  land  sufficiently,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  sowing 
to  Grass  with  the  ensuing  corn  crop  ;  but  I  should  call  it  bad 
farming  to  have  land  so  foul,  after  one  crop  of  coi-n,  as  to  pre- 
sent that  difficulty.  Besides  which,  as  autumn-planted  Pota- 
toes are  generally  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  Oct., 
a  considerable  time  is  available  for  preparing  the  land,  either 
for  receiving  winter  Wheat,  or  spring  corn.  Independent  of 
wliich,  it  is  possible  so  to  aiTangc  it  as  to  have  the  Potato  crop 
succeeded  in  the  foUnmng  year  by  one  of  Swedish  or  other 
Turnips;  and  thus  affording  the  fullest  opportunity  of  sowing 
the  land  to  Grass  in  the  best  possible  condition. — John  Greyt 
VHston^iuse  Oct.  31  1844. 
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POTATO  DISEASE.— CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have 
now  ready  at  their  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Repository,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  Loudon, 
POTATO  PULPING  MACHINES  for  extracting  the  Starch 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  Potato  wliich  remain  uninjured  by 
the  disease.  These  Machines  arc  highly  approved  of  by  all 
who  have  seen  and  used  them,  as  being  the  most  effectual  that 
can  be  made  for  the  purpose. 


"^Ije  aailcEiltwral  ffi-aiette* 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1845. 

MEETINSS  FOR  THE  TWO  POLT.OWINO   WRKKS. 
Thurhhav,     Nov.  87— ARrlcuI  Ural  Imp.  Si.o.  of  Ireland. 
Wbdnbsow,    Duo.    3-AurUMi'tural  SoL-ipKynf  HnRlaiid. 
ThubsdaVi        4— AKiictilturHl  Imp.Soti.  otlreland, 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Nov.  25— BromsgTova  I        Nov.  96- St.  Petor'o 


We  betr  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an-ad- 
mirabl}'  argued  paper,  in  another  column,  "  On 
Leases,  Corn  Rents,  &c."  We  have  no  difficulty 
5n  agreeing  with  our  correspondent  in  most  of  his 
statements  and  conclusions  ;  wo  can  refer  to  but  two 
or  three  of  them  now,  but  he  will  perceive  that  we 
Jjave  taken  the  liberty  of  numbering  his  paragraphs, 
in  order  to  facilitate  after  reference.  The  first  four 
paragraphs  appear  to  be  perfectly  correct;  i.e.,  sup- 
posing the  unexhausted  improvements,  named  in  the 
first  part  of  the  third,  to  amount  to  the  entire  dif- 
ference in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  estate  at  the 
€nd  and  commencement  of  the  lease. 

Paragraphs  14,  15,  16,  and  17  appear  to  us  calcu- 
lated to  leave  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  mind  of 
■thereadel",unaccompanied,  as  they  are,  by  any  intima- 
tion that,  in  the  partnership  between  the  landowner 
and  tenant,  the  former  is  a  sleeping  partner,  and 
one  who  does  not  even  risk  his  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  is  the  case  witli  other  sleeping  partners  ; 
for  he  is  sure  of  his  land  back  again,  while  the  tenant 
is  the  active  partner,  and  exposes  all  his  capital  to 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  risks — that  of  an  English 
«limate. 

Our  correspondent's  remarks  on  corn-rents  in  the 
ten  paragraphs  following  22,  are  very  instructive. 
In  reference  to  the  remaining  sections  of  this  paper, 
we  would  merely  remark  that  no  one  denies  the 
liability  of  tenants  to  be  at  the  expence  of  all  repairs 
of  roads,  &o.;  and  with  regard  to  drainage,  while, 
of  course,  an  arrangement  can  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  parties,  by  which  either  landowner  or 
tenant  undertaking  the  expence,  shall  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  his  outlay  ;  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
■will  in  general  be  better  for  the  landowner  to  drain, 
as  tenants'  capital  is  daily  being  more  and  more 
pre-occupicd  and  engaged  by  the  expences  of  that 
higher  system  of  farming  which  is  gaining  ground. 
While,  however,  we  admire'  the  ability  which  our 
correspondent  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject, 
and  offer  him  many  thanks  for  sending  us  a  paper 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  a  useful  discussion  upon 
it,  we  must,  nevertheless,  submit  to  him  the  follow- 
ing question  : — "  Is  it  good  policy,  as  regards  the 
different  parties  through  whose  agency  that  higher 
cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired, can  alone  obtain,when  they  are  endeavouring 
to  arrange  the  tenure  of  land  on  a  proper  basis,  to 
set  them  a  stickling  with  such  particularity  for  their 
respective  rights,  and  urging  their  claims  with  all 
the  jealousy  which  statements  such  as  those  in  para- 
graphs 8,  9, 10, 11,  and  12  are  calculated  to  excite  ?" 
For  ourselves,  we  shall  rather  endeavour,  b}-  re- 
peatedly urging  the  profitableness  and  usefulness 
to  all  paities  of  a  higher  cultivation  of  the  land,  to 
bring  into  operation  that  which,  we  are  persuaded, 
must  bs  the  main  cause  of  it — simple  security  of 
tenure  for  a  term  of  years  ;  even  though,  in  the  ge- 
neral attainment  of  this,  temporary  damage  should 
accrue  to  either  landlord  or  tenant  from  some  faulty 
clause  in  the  agreement  between  them. 


We  are  glad  to  give  prominence  to  the  following 
extract  from  a  late  Number  of  the  Scottish  Guar- 
dian ; — * 

"  The  first  duty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  save 
and  increase  the  available  amount  of  human  food. 
Supposing  a  landed  gentleman  or  a  farmer  lias  it  now  in 
his  power  to  save  food  to  the  value  of  100/.,  and  fails  to 
do  so — he  will  in  vain,  afterwards,  give  the  100/.  (should 
he  be  charitably  inclined),  or  even  double,  or  10  times 
that  sum,  to  purchase  food  for  the  hungry.  His  money, 
thus  given,  may  enable  one  man  to  take  food  out  of 
the  mouth  of  another  still  more  necessitous  than 
himself;  but  the  money  will  feed  nobody,  and  will 
never  bring  back  to  us  the  food  vvhich  has  been  lost.  And 
this  observation  we  are  anxious  to  point  against  the  most 
criminal  and  most  incredible  amount  of  the  waste  of 
human  food  which  is  now  recklessly  going  on,  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  not  saving 
the  farinaceous  part  of  the  diseased  Potatoes,  by  the 
simple  process  which  has  been  described,  and  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  put  in  practice." 

This  is  perfectly  true.  Distress  can  only  be  re- 
medied  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  accessible 
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food,  for  it  is  a  simple  consequence  of  scarcity. 
Divide  the  quantity  of  food  which,  during  any  given 
period,  has  been  consumed,  by  the  number  of  mouths 
which  it  has  fed,  and  the  quotient  will  represent  the 
degree  of  comfort  which,  during  that  period,  has 
been  experienced.  Divide  the  estimated  quantity 
of  food  in  the  country  by  the  number  of  lives  to  be 
sustained,  and  the  quotient,  taken  relatively  to  the 
period  of  another  harvest,  must  be  the  measure  of 
the  anticipated  distress.  This  quotient,  supposing 
the  population  to  be  constant, always  depends  simply 
upon  the  produce  of  the  past  harvest,  to  which,  of 
course,  we  must  add  whatever  food  may  be  brought 
from  other  countries;  its  maximum  is  representative 
of  plenty — its  minimum  is  attended  by  starvation. 
When  it  is  small  (i.e.,  when  distress  is  imminent), 
it  can  only  be  increased  (i.  e.,  distress  can  only  be 
diminished)  by  additions  to  the  stock  of  food  in  the 
country,  or  hi/  saving  that  of  which  we  are  liable 
to  the  loss ;  which  is  precisely  the  lesson  of  the 
above  extract.  When,  in  both  of  the  methods  just 
indicated,  we  shall  all  have  done  our  utmost  for  the 
common  good,  then  we  shall  remain  entirely  de- 
tached from  all  possibility  of  human  help ;  as  en- 
tirely so,  in  fact,  as  are  the  crew  of  a  vessel  upon  an 
unfrequented  sea. 

And  here  we  may  enlarge  upon  this  comparison 
for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  which  it  affords. 
What  is  the  conduct  exhibited  to  us,  in  such  a  ease, 
where  provisions  have  run  short  ?  This  :  —  the 
quantity  of  food  which  remains  for  daily  consump- 
tion is  ascertained  by  comparing  the  extent  of  the 
existing  stores  with  the  estimated  number  of  days 
which  must  elapse  before  relief  can  arrive,  and  the 
calculated  amount  is,  each  day,  divided  in  equal 
portions  among  the  party.  Observe  here  two 
things  : — 1st,  how  obviously  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
starving  crew  to  adopt  this  policy  from  the  moment 
in  which  they  entertained  their  very  first  anticipa- 
tion of  distress  ;  how  happy  for  them  if  they  shall 
have  estimated  with  accuracy  the  period  during 
which  their  existing  resonreies  must  maintain  them  : 
and,  2dly,  how  manifestly  and  necessarily  a  grant, 
to  one  or  two  only  out  of  the  party,  of  the  right  to 
lift  more  than  the  share  of  food  which  falls  to  each 
will  be  attended  by  a  diminution  from  that  time  for- 
ward of  the  daily  share  individually  attainable  by 
the  others. 

Now,  supposing,  according  to  the  opinion  (which 
is,  we  fear,  too  well  founded),  that  this  countrj'  is 
about  to  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  these  remarks 
apply  perfectly  to  our  own  case.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  recommend  the  literal  or  arbitrary  adoption  of 
any  such  policy  as  that  just  described,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  if  we  did  ;  but  the  course  of  events, 
to  a  certain  extent,  does  admit  of  guidance  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  is  practicable,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  have 
been  well  for  us  if,  on  a  review  of  the  coming  season, 
we  shall  be  found  to  have  shaped  our  conduct 
in  accordance  with  that  of  (his  forlorn  crew.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  lay  hands  upon  the  storehouse  of 
the  nation  and  dole  out  its  contents  in  equal  daily 
portions  ;  but  we  can  do  our  best  to  impart  to  those 
who  have  its  keys — to  those  who  supplj'  our  markets 
— a  knowledge  of  our  resources  ;  and  this  would  be 
almost  as  effectual.  Each  .ought  to  do  his  best  to 
accumulate  and  diffuse  amongst  farmers  and  holders 
of  food  correct  statistics  of  the  past  harvest,  for  this 
would  tend  to  an  equable  distribution  of  its  produce 
over  the  period  during  which  it  is  to  last  us.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  a  national  benefit  were  an 
intelligently  high  price  of  food  at  once  to  obtain — 
a  price,  we  mean,  arising  from  such  a  market  supply, 
compared  with  the  collective  will  and  ability  of  the 
nation  to  purchase,  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
own  resources,  compared  with  our  necessities,  would 
tend  to  produce — such  a  supplj',  in  fact,  as  our 
resources  will  enable  us  uniformly  to  maintain 
throughout  the  year.  If  a  sufficiency  does  not 
exist,  the  sooner  all  are  put  upon  a  short  allowance 
the  better.  We  should  exercise  the  foresight  of 
civilised  men,  and  not,  like  the  savage,  feast  now  to 
starve  afterwards.  This  is  illustrated  by  our  remark 
on  the  first  act  of  the  helpless  crew  :  the  publi- 
cation of  accurate  information  as  to  our  means  of 
subsistence  would  tend  to  our  imitation  of  them 
there. 

But  how  shall  the  parallel  proceed  ?  it  may  be 
possible  so  to  inform  salesmen  of  food,  as  that  it 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  their  interest  to  send  a 
uniform  daily  supply  into  the  market,  but  how  shall 
this  allowance  be  equally  divided  among  the  people? 
Clearly,  only  by  conferring  upon  them  an  equal 
ability  to  purchase  it.  Now,  though  this,  doubtless, 
is  impracticable,  yet  an  approximation  to  it  is 
possible.  A  hundred  pounds  whether  bestowed  in 
charity  or  in  wages  will,  as  the  editor  of  the  Scottish 
Guardian  truly  observes,  only  enable  "one  man  to 
take  food  out  of  the  mouth  of  another,"  but  this 
surely,  is  not  an  undesirable  event  when  the  one  is 


starving,  and  the  other  has  abundance.  Look  at 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland;  if  the  reported 
state  of  its  Potato  crop  be  the  fact,  there  is  not  in 
that  country  at  the  present  moment  food  enough  to 
support  its  inhabitants  till  they  shall  have  gathered 
in  another  harvest.  And,  thus,  some  of  the  people 
?H2iS/ starve  if  more  be  not  imported.  Alas!  with 
what  coolness  do  we  find  ourselves  speaking  of  the 
most  horrible  fate  which  man  can  experience. 

Food, then, m!«/be  imported  into  Ireland  ;  andhow 
is  it  to  be  done  ?  Not  by  an  arbitrary  seizure  of  grain 
and  a  forced  shipment  of  it  to  Irish  ports — but,  as 
was  indicated  the  other  day  by  the  petition  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  by  giving 
the  people  employment.  Only  let  Government  and 
Irish  landoviners  and  railway  companies  employ 
the  people  in  all  the  many  profitable  ways  that 
offer  themselves  — their  wages  will  rise— money 
will  bo  brought  into  the  country  to  pay  them, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people,  combined  now  with 
an  ability  to  pay  for  the  food  they  require,  will  raise 
prices  of  grain,  so  that  holders  of  it  in  those  parts 
where,  being  more  abundant,  it  is  cheaper,  will  be 
induced  to  export  it.  It  is  thus  that  employment 
given,  and  wages  paid,  in  quarters  where  distress  is 
to  be  expected  first,  will  tend  to  equalise  and  distri- 
bute, however  clearly  it  may  be  unable  to  increase, 
the  national  supply  of  food.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
we  may  remark  that,  while  it  is  obvious  that  no  dis- 
tribution of  money  could  have  any  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  the  stores  of  food  already  in  the  country, 
yet  universally  abundant  employment,  accompanied 
as  it  would  necessarily  be  by  high  wages,  might 
raise  prices  so  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  import 
from  other  countries,  and  we  may  say  this  without 
any  fear  of  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  for  a  ten- 
dency to  this  result  would,  necessarily,  under  these 
circumstances  obtain,  whatever  may  be  the  restric- 
tions on,  an  importation  of  foreign  grain. 

The  following,  then,  appears  to  be  the  right 
policy  to  be  adopted,  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  duty 
to  be  performed  : — 

1.  That  farmers  and  others  should  exert  them- 
selves in  saving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nutritive  parts 
of  their  Potato  crops,  and  thus  simply  add  to  the  food 
of  the  nation.  The  conduct,  properl}'  understood, 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  in  their  respective  districts, 
have  established  farina  mills,  and  exerted  themselves 
in  prosecuting  that  manufacture,  is  patriotic  and  phi- 
lanthropic in  the  highest  degree. 

2.  That  all,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  should 
contribute  towards  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  a 
correct  idea  among  all  classes  of  the  extent  of  our 
resources.  This,  as  we  have  said,  would  exert  a 
mqgt  beneficial  influence  on  the  markets. 

&.  That  all  pai'ties,  landowners,  farmers,  railway 
companies,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  government, 
should  offer  employment  to  the  labourer,  especially 
,in-  those  quarters  where  this  class  are  the  most  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  daily  wages  for  their  daily 
food.  It  is  needless  here  to  point  out  the  numberless 
opportunities  for  jyrojitable  employment  which  dis- 
play themselves  on  a  review  of  the  present  state  of 
farming  in  this  country. 


ON  LEASES,  CORN  RENTS,  &c. 

AND   ON    DRAINING  AND    REPAIRS   OF    ROADS    BEING  DONE 
BY  LANDLORDS. 

1.  Leases. — Before  a  person  can  reasonably  expect  a 
lease,  he  must  show  cause  why  it  sliould  be  granted,  and 
this  cause  must  be  beneficial  to  the  lessor  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable cause. 

2.  If  the  person  applying  for  the  lease  were  to  exchange 
circumstances  with  the  person  applied  to,  would  he 
grant  a  lease  (and  so  for  a  considerable  period  put  the 
control  and  disposal  of  his  estate  in  a  great  degree  out 
of  his  power),  without  a  beneficial  consideration,  that  is, 
a  consideration  beyond  that  ordinarily  expected  and 
reserved  on  an  annual  letting  ? 

3.  Such  consideration  may  be  given  either  by  an  in- 
creased rent  payable  from  the  commencement  of  the 
lease  beyond  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  letting, 
estimated  on  the  mean  value  of  it  for  the  term  demised, 
on  the  supposition  that  certain  improvements  will  be 
effected  by  the  tenant,  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  (having  received  the  full  mean  value  in  the 
interim),  allowing  for  improvements  effected  solely  by 
the  tenant  such  sum  as  any  remaining  unexhausted  are 
worth  on  a  fair  computation  ;  or  it  may  be  given,  as  is 
more  ordinarily  the  case,  by  the  tenant  taldng  the  land 
at  its  present  worth  in  its  unimproved  state,  and 
deriving  exclusively  the  whole  benefit  of  improvements 
during  the  term,  the  benefit  remaining  unexhausted 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  being  given  up  to  the 
landlord  as  the  fair  consideration  for  granting  it. 

4.  In  building  leases  this  is  exemplified  where  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  land  is  charged  as  a  ground  rent,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  house  remains  for  the  land- 
lord without  the  improvement  arising  from  the  building 
having  then  to  be  bought  by  the  lessor. 

5.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  would  grant  a. 
lease  without  deriving  thenceforth,  or  in  prospect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  some  advantage  to  himself 
beyond  what  he  would  derive  from  an  annual  letting  of 
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lauJ,  aud  whoever  instils  into  the  farmers'  minds  that 
they  are  to  expect  leases  at  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  expiration  of  them  to  be  paid  for  all 
unexhausted  improvements,  is  no  true  friend  of  theirs, 
but  the  reverse,  raisinghopes  and  expectations  which 
common  sense  may  tell  them  will  never  be  realised. 
-  6.  The  length  of  the  term  should  depend  on  the  im- 
provements covenanted  to  be  effected  by  the  tenant. 

7.  Landlords  having  only  a  life  interest  in  their  estates 
may  still  grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  provided  they 
should  so  long  live,and  in  case  of  their  dying  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  tenant  may  be  protected  by  cove- 
nants on  the  landlord's  part  to  reimburse  him  for  ^uch 
loss  as  may  happen  in  consequence. 

8.  Bad  landlords  are  far  more  uncommon  than  bad 
tenants. 

9.  Landlords'  characters,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  their  tenants,  are  thoroughly  discussed  and  loiown 
to  and  by  all  the  farmers  in  their  neighbourhood. 

10.  Tenants'  characters  are  not  so  known  to  the 
neighbouring  landlords. 

11.  Landlords  intrust  to  their  tenants  that  which  they 
cannot  deprive  them  of,  nor  cheat  them  about  in  any 
way,  i.  e.  their  land. 

10.  Tenants  have  it  in  their  power  to  cheat  their  land- 
lords of  their  rents,  and  to  leave  the  land  worse  than 
they  found  it. 

13.  The  present  laws  are  notoriously  in  favour  of  the 
tenant  in  estimating  damages,  and  with  a  penniless 
tenant  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  first  loss,  as  the  old 
proverb  has  it,  instead  of  incurring  further  loss  by 
seeking  legal  redress  ;  so  that  every  way  the  tenant 
may  be  said  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  landlord  on 
these  points. 

11.  Land  is  ordinarily  said  to  be  worth  30  years'  pur- 
chase ;  tills,  when  it  lets  for  30s.  per  acre,  is  45/.,  the 
value  of  the  landlord's  capital. 

15.  This  land  is  farmed  by  a  tenant  whose  capital  is, 
say  10?.  per  acre  at  the  utmost. 

16.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  land  ought  to  produce  three 
rents,  one  for  expenses,  one  for  the  landlord,  and  one 
for  the  tenant. 

17.  On thisprinciplethelandlord,asstated above, would 
get  3/.  6s.  8rf,  per  cent,  interest,  from  which  the  6s.  8rf. 
must  be  deducted  for  repairs,  leaving  clear  3/.  per  cent.; 
the  tenant  meanwhile  clearing  15?.  per  cent,  which  30s. 
would  be  on  10?.  as  above  ;  that  is,  he  would  get  five 
times  as  much  as  the  landlord  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  capital. 

IS.  Anything  laid  out  by  the  tenant  in  permanent  im- 
provements he  ought  to  be  able  to  regain  from  increased 
produce  arising  therefrom,  together  with  a  fan-  rate  of 
interest  for  the  capital  required  to  effect  these  improve- 
ments ;  but  having  had  a  terra  granted  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  regain  principal  and  interest  he  has  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  landlord  should  pay  him  his 
capital  a  second  time. 

19.  Ten  per  cent.  Ls  probably  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
money  so  laid  out  by  tenants,  and  a  sufficient  induce- 
paent  to  lead  to  the  investment  of  their  extra  capital  in 
improvements. 

20.  For  want  of  proper  accounts,  it  seems  difficult  at 
present  to  say  how  long  it  would  take  for  such  improve- 
ments to  repay  principal  and  interest  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

21.  It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  land  which 
really  needs  draining  will  repay  principal  and  interest  as 
above  m  three  years'  crops.  Whetlier  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  evident  that  as  draining  becomes  better  under- 
stood, and  tiles  or  pipes  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time 
equally  effectual  as  the  old  expensive  method,  if  not 
more  so,  a  shorter  period  than  the  one  hitherto  required, 
whatever  that  may  truly  be,  will  suffice. 

22.  Corn  Rents. — This  is  a  more  difficult  question, 
particularly  on  mixed  farms,  i.  e.,  half  Grass,  half  arable, 
or  nearly  so. 

23.  When  farmers,  if  ever  they  do,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  book  their  expenses  and  profits  like  mercantile  men, 
data  will  be  furnished  on  which  to  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  bearings  of  prices, 
crops,  seasons,  and  the  expenses  of  different  modes  of 
culture  and  feeding  stock,  &c.  on  their  profits. 

24.  At  present,  for  want  of  keeping  proper  accounts, 
farmers  in  general  do  not  know,  as  mercantile  men  do, 
the  cheapest  mode  of  raising  their  productions. 

25.  A  landlord  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  ignorance  of 
his  tenant. 

26.  A  day's  difference  in  sowmg,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
carting  home  grain  or  hay,  may,  and  often  does,  make 
a  great  difference  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  as  these 
are  all  at  the  discretion  of  the  tenant  alone,  if  he  err  in 
judgment,  want  of  diligence,  or  foresight,  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  an  abatement  of  rent.  For  example  in  1844,  in 
many  places  Barley  was  a  short  crop,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  it  was  as  good  as  ever  known  ; 
the  one  tenant  having  sown  early,  the  other  late  ;  and 
the  same  with  Turnips.  Those  who  had  good  crops 
realised,  in  consequence,  beyond  an  ordinary  profit, 
whilst  those  who  had  bad  ones  suffered  a  loss  or 
diminution  of  the  ordinary  profit. 

27.  When  a  manufacturer  rents  his  manufactory  he 
pays  a  fixed  rent  for  it,  and  takes  liis  chance  for  hLs  epecu- 
lations  being  profitable  or  otherwise,  with  which  his 
landlord  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  as  to  the  market  price 
of  his  manufactures,  be  they  higher  or  lower  than  when 
the  premises  were  let;  all  which  risks  are  properlv 
taken  by  the  tenant.  ^^    tf     J 

28.  If  a  manufacturer  thmks  he  can  make  more  by 
altering  and  improving  the  buildings,  he  asks  and  obtains 
a  term  of  years  at  the  present  value  of  the  buildings  ; 


but  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  sets  up  no  claim  to  be 
paid  for  unexhausted  impi'overaents,  which  would  be 
absurd,  having  had  ample  time  to  repay  himself  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  unless  his  fancied  improvements  did 
not  answer,  and  in  this  case  common  sense  says  he  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  and  he  would  never  dream 
of  seeking  from  his  landlord  a  reimbursement  of  money 
wasted  in  idle  speculations. 

29.  The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  grain,  &c.  may  arise 
from  various  causes.  High  prices  may  arise  either  from 
scarcity, or  from  thepeople  being  fully  employedin  general 
at  good  wages,  and  so  more  able  to  buy  bread,  meat,  &c.  ; 
or  one  production  may  rise  in  value  from  the  failure  of 
some  other,  as  at  present,  the  price  of  grain  being  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop.  In 
either  of  the  latter  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  grower  of 
Wheat,  for  instance,  must  gain  beyond  an  average 
profit ;  but  in  the  former  case  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  not  realise  an  average  profit,  so  that  the  price  of 
grain  alone  can  never  be  a  just  criterion  of  rent.  Still 
it  may,  and  on  an  average  of  years  must  be,  in  a  great 
degree  the  basis  of  rent.  As  I  remarked  in  a  former 
communication,  which  appeared  in  your  Gazette  a  short 
time  ago,  the  Scotch  meet  this  difficulty  by  making  one 
half  of  the  rent  to  depend  on  the  value  of  the  land,  cal- 
culated on  average  prices  of,  say,  seven  years  up  to  the 
time  of  letting,  and  the  other  half  to  vary  according  to 
the  average  price  of  grain  in  the  past  year,  computing 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  time  of  paying  the  rent,  and 
fixing  a  maximum  and  minimum  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  reserved  rent,  or  rather  to  the  price  of  grain  on 
which  the  fixed  rent  was  based. 

30.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  produceof  every  farm 
is  consumed  by  the  tenant,  his  family,  his  labourers,  his 
stock.  Sec,  and  so  far  as  this  portion  is  concerned,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  the  dwelling-house  as  a  residence,  it 
makes  no  monetary  difference  to  him  whether,  in  the 
market,  its  value  be  much  or  little.  This,  added  to  the 
foregoing  reasons,  seems  to  put  the  equity  of  reserving 
the  rent  in  part  fi.xed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fluctuation  of 
the  remainder  being  probably  as  near  an  approach  to  an 
equitable  adjustment  as  the  present  scanty  information 
on  agricultural  statistics  will  admit  of. 

31.  Farmers  in  estimating  their  profits  are  apt  to  over^ 
look  the  fact  that  a  dwelling-house,  bread,  meat,  beer, 
poultry,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  &c.,  are  furnished 
to  them  by  the  farm,  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
had  to  buy  or  pay  rent  for  :  these  items  ought  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  farm  as  regards  all  the  family,  except 
labourers  and  the  dairy  maid,  and  when  the  latter  is  not 
altogether  employed  in  the  dairy,  her  keep  and  wages 
should  be  divided  between  the  household  and  farming 
expences,  in  proportion  to  which  occupied  most  of  her 
time. 

32.  It  may  seem  frivolous  to  enter  into  these  minutife, 
but  it  is  the  want  of  this  particularity  in  apportioning 
expences,  that  causes  farmers  not  to  know  where  their 
expences  lie,  nor  whence  their  profits  arise,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land has  turned  its  attention  to  this  point,  and  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  method  of  keeping  farming  accounts. 

33.  Oti  Draining,  and  Repairs  of  Roads. — It  has,  of 
late,  been  frequently  argued,  that  landlords  ought  to  do 
these,  instead  of  the  tenants.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
they  may  be  said  to  do  it  in  the  most  essential  point  of 
view  already,  i.  e.,  pay  for  it,  because,  in  calculating 
the  worth  of  a  farm  to  let  or  to  take,  this  is  considered, 
and  the  rent  fixed  lower  in  consequence,  in  every  in- 
stance, it  being  well  known  that,  before  taking  a  farm, 
every  one  inquires  what  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes  are  to 
be  paid  by  him,  and  gives  less  rent  than  he  otherwise 
would,  in  consideration  of  having  to  pay  these,  so  that, 
in  fact,  these  are  all  now  borne  by  the  landlord,  and  it 
must  be  evident  to  any  impartial  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, that  it  is  better  for  both  parties  that  this  custom 
should  remain,  because  a  tenant  being  always  on  the 
spot,  and  having  carts,  horses,  &c.,  can  effect  repairs  of 
roads  at  far  less  cost  than  a  landlord,  particularly  when 
the  latter  is  non-resident,  or  does  not  keep  carts,  horses, 
&c.,  or  both,  which  is  frequently  unavoidably  the  case  ; 
besides  which,  when  the  tenant  does  the  repairs,  he  is 
naturally  more  careful  to  avoid  cutting  up  roads  in  wet 
seasons,  &e.  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  well 
enough,  by  way  of  guarding  against  want  of  skill,  capital, 
or  spirit  in  the  tenant,  for  the  landlord  to  reserve  the 
power  of  draining,  and  charging  a  remunerating  interest, 
by  which  I  mean  one  that  will  be  equal  to  the  ordinary 
interest  of  money,  and  such  addition  as  will  refund  the 
principal  by  the  time  the  benefit  is  exhausted,  and  the 
operation  required  to  be  done  over  again  :  for  example, 
suppose  draining  to  last  thirty  years,  and  then  to  want 
renewing,  I  should  say  seven  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair 
charge  for  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in  it  by  the 
landlord,  as  he  would  be  a  loser  by  taking  less,  and  this 
would  probably  leave  a  considerable  benefit  to  the 
tenant,  which,  however,  he  would  have  no  claim  to,  and 
which,  therefore,  would  be  equal  to  an  abatement  of 
rent, as,  in  strict  justice,  the  landlord  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  out  his  money  for  the  tenant's  benefit  solely, 
without  any  beneficial  consideration,  and  it  is  evident 
that  none  would  arise  to  the  former,  unless  he  got  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinai-y  rate  of  interest  in  addition 
to  a  return  of  his  principal  as  above,  and  I  may  here 
remark  that  I  have  before  stated  ten  per  cent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  return  of  liis  capital  to  be  a  fair  inducement 
for  a  tenant  to  drain,  whereas  the  above  is  only  about 
four  per  cent  to  the  landlord,  the  remainder  being  for 
repayment  of  the  principal  ;  but  as  disputes  or  questions 
may  arise  respecting  the  times  when  the  landlord  n:ay 
choose  to  enter  on  the  work, or  the  coat  of  its  execution. 


both  of  which  may  generally  be  done  better,  cheaper 
and  more  to  his  own  convenience,  by  the  tenant,  if  he 
possess  the  skill  and  capital  he  ought  to  possess,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  also  is  better  left  to  the  tenant, 
and  a  proper  term  granted  him  in  the  land  to  enable 
him  to  reimburse  himself,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

As  you  have  inserted  several  articles  on  tenants' 
rights,  wherein  the  writers  have  quite  overlooked  land- 
lords'rights,  I  trust  you  will  insert  the  above,  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance  more  evenly 
between  the  parties. — "  A  Looker-on." 

REMARKS  ON  THE  POTATO. 
Bt  Sie  G.  S.  MACKENzrE,  Bart. 

I  roRMERLY  suggested  that  an  insect  had  caused  the 
disease  of  the  Potato.  There  appears  to  be  some  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  has  been  injured  by  various 
causes,  and  that  there  is  more  than  one  disease  at  work. 
While  examining  a  number  of  diseased  tubers,  in  one 
(and  one  only)  1  found  two  small  maggots  luxuriating 
in  the  rotten  matter.  On  mentioning  this  circumstance, 
I  found  that  some  other  persons  had  observed  the  same 
thing.  In  many  Potatoes  I  noticed  round  holes,  and 
cavities  connected  with  them,  in  which  larvas  had,  no 
doubt,  fed.  But  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease, 
the  wounds  having  dried  up.  In  many  cases  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Potato  had  been  converted  into  matter  of 
a  corky  consistence  ;  in  the  greatest  number  the  sub- 
stance was  a  mass  of  wet  rottenness. 

My  intention  in  the  present  communication. is  to  make 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners^  Ghnmich  some 
things  connected  with  the  Potato  which  may  be  found 
interesting.  A  considerable  time  ago,  at  the  period 
when  the  Potato  crop  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sets,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  possibility  of  finding  means  to  preserve  Potatoes. 
It  occurred  that,  if  the  vitality  of  the  tuber  were  de- 
stroyed, it  would  dry  up,  and  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  I  scooped  out  the  eyes  of  some 
tubers,  set  them  aside,  and  found  that,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  they  slovvlj'  dried,  and  became  hard 
masses,  exceedingly  unlike  Potatoes.  The  colour  had 
become  yellowish  brown.  On  being  boiled  for  an  hour 
they  swelled,  and  became  of  the  consistence  of  cork,  and 
when  torn,  greatly  resembled  it.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  chewing  it.  A  change,  however,  had 
been  effected.  The  taste  acquired  was  peculiar,  as  well 
as  the  smell ;  and  though  not  positively  bad,  by  no  means 
agreeable.  The  water  in  which  the  dried  tuber  was 
boiled  was  coloured,  and  held  something  in  solution,  not 
yielded  by  the  Potato  in  its  natural  state.  Here,  then, 
is  something  worthy  of  the  chemist's  attention.  With 
the  view  to  future  examination,  I  have  set  aside  some 
large  Potatoes,  having  destroyed  the  eyes  ;  and  I  hope 
that  others  will  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  that  the  vege- 
table anatomist  will  be  enabled  by  these  means  to  dis- 
cover something  as  yet  unobserved,  in  the  structure  of 
the  tubers. 

Being  inclined  to  think  that  farmers  have  yet  some- 
thing to  learn  concerning  raising  Potatoes  from  seed, 
a  detail  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  this  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. A  long  while  ago,  at  the  commencement  of 
my  farming  operations,  I  made  it  my  business  to  seek 
for  a  Potato  to  please  my  palate,  'to  find  one  was  no 
difficult  affair  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  change  of  soil 
affected  the  Potato  in  a  remariiablemanner;  so  that  many 
fine  ones,  when  grown  on  my  farm,  became  bad  else- 
where. This  set  me  to  raising  new  varieties  from  seed. 
Before  pi'oceedings  were  commenced,  what  were  con- 
ceived to  be  the  properties  of  a  good  Potato  were  written 
down.  These  were— 1,  Moderate  size;  2,  Regular 
shape,  the  eyes  not  deeply  sunk  ;  3,  not  bursting  when 
boiled  ;  4,  dry  or  mealy  when  cooked  ;  5,  an  agreeable 
taste  ;  6,  early  in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  7,  not  luxuriant 
in  the  stems  ;  8,  productive.  In  those  days  organic 
chemistry  had  made  no  progress,  so  that  the  com- 
parative nutritious  properties  could  not  be  ascertained. 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  varieties,  with  nearly  all 
the  qualities  desired.  I  have  still  in  cultivation  a  Kid- 
ney, which,  with  the  exception  of  being  rather  large, 
and  not  productive,  possesses  all  the  others.  I  observed 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  seedlings  which  produced 
flowers  the  same  season  when  the  seed  was  sown  did 
not  yield  tubers.  I  was,  therefore,  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  them  away  as  soon  as  I  observed  flowers,  till 
I  saw  oue  with  double  flowers,  the  rarity  of  which,  and 
their  prottiness,  made  me  very  desirous  to  preserve  the 
variety,  if  possible.  Accordingly,  I  allowed  the  plant 
to  grow  until  it  withered  away,  and  on  taking  it  up 
found  a  few  tubers,  like  small  Peas,  which  I  despaired 
of  preserving,  as  I  had  observed  such  very  small  tubers 
'  always  decayed.  All  but  one  did  perish,  and  that  one, 
'  when  committed  to  the  earth,  had  but  one  eye  left  ;  but 
'  it  grew,  and  yielded  tubers  of  a  good  size  ;  and  thus  the 
j  double-flowered  Potato  has  been  preserved.  This  va^ 
!  riety  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity  ;  it  has  two  sets 
of  blossoms  ;  the  first  double  and  unproductive,  the 
second  single,  and  producing  seeds.  This  shows  the 
possibility  of  preserving  very  small  tubers  ;  and  no 
seedling  should  be  discarded,  unless  for  bad  shape,  till ' 
after  trial  of  the  third  crop,  nor  should  even  a  very 
promising  one  be  trusted  to  till  it  has  been  tried  a  third 
time.  For  example,  I  found  at  the  root  of  a  very  small 
seedling  plant,  a  tuber  of  fine  shape,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  Filbert.  This  produced  in  the  second  year 
above  a  hundred  tubers,  most  of  them  of  good  size. 
On  boiling  one  of  them,  in  did  not  burst,  was  white  and 
dry,  and  I  thought  I  had  found  a  treasure.  In  the 
third  year  there  were  but  three  or  four  tubers  at  every 
plant.      The    same   happened   under    varied   circum- 
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stances  the  fourth  year  ;  and  thus  an  admirable  Potato 
turned  out  unprofitable.  Dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  apparent  productiveness,  until  after  the  third  year. 

The  number  of  varieties  that  are  derived  from  seed 
is  quite  surprising  ;  and  the  great  number  of  bad  ones 
in  proportion  to  the  good,  equally  so.  Of  tlie  shapes, 
sizes,  colours,  and  qualities,  there  is  no  end.  Some, 
when  boiled,  have  melted  entirely  away,  while  the  skin 
of  others  is  not  broken.  The  driest  Potatoes  may  be 
known  generally  by  the  roughness  of  the  skin,  the 
watery  or  waxy  ones  being  commonly  smooth.  When 
in  search  of  a  dry  and  well-tasted  Potato,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  aw-iy  the  very  smooth  ones  ; 
but  as  tastes  differ  in  regard  to  this  root  as  well  to 
other  things,  cultivators  must  suit  their  own. 

Seedlings  may  be  found  in  quantities  among  the  stub- 
ble of  corn  grown  after  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  plants  rising  from  tubers  left 
in  the  field.  They  may  often  be  found  scattered  over  a 
garden,  probably  by  the  agency  of  mice  or  birds.  In 
the  small  garden  attached  to  this  place,  I  have  recently 
taken  up  about  30  seedlings  varying  from  each  other, 
though  only  one  sort  was  grown  in  the  garden  pre- 
Tiously. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  stating  instances  of  the 
quality  of  a  Potato,  and  its  shape,  having  been  changed 
by  a  change  of  soil.  A  Kidney  raised  from  seed 
possessed  every  desirable  quality  for  the  table.  Removed 
to  a  heavier  soil  at  a  distance  of  36  miles,  it  became 
absolately  bad  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Grown  in  the 
garden  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur  in  Jersey,  the  same 
Potato,  originally  long  and  flat,  became  compactly 
round  ;  and  at  the  same  place,  a  large  Potato,  very 
productive,  and  which,  from  its  not  vegetating  early,  X 
had  cultivated  for  cattle  in  spring,  when  Turnips  became 
scarce  and  Grass  had  not  become  abundant,  and  which 
had  no  merit  for  tlie  table,  was  pronounced  at  a  com- 
pa^.^tive  trial  of  Potatoes  at  Colonel  Le  Couteur's 
house,  an  excellent  table  variety.  These  facts  indicate 
the  propriety  of  every  cultivator  raising  seedlings  till 
he  finds  one  suitable  to  his  soil ;  if  he  fails,  as  I  did, 
in  finding  one  already  in  cultivation  to  answer  his 
purpose. 

As  the  idea  of  the  Orchard  Apple  having  originated 
from  the  Crab  has  been  given  up,  as  the  Crab  does  not 
sport,  and  the  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Potato  we  use  is  not  derived  from  the 
wild  one  of  South  America.  In  the  same  way  certain 
wild  Str.awberries  do  not  sport,  and  hence  cannot  be  the 
origin  of  the  garden  varieties.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  new  variety  of  Strawberry  being  obtained  from  seeds 
of  the  Alpine  or  wood  Strawberries  ;  nor  a  new  Potato 
from  the  seeds  of  a  wild  one ;  nor  a  new  Apple  from  a 
Crab  seed.  Nevertheless  such  things  may  have  been 
seen. 


DISCUSSION    ON    FLAX    CULTURE    AT 
BALLINASLOE. 

Observing  at  p.  744  that  objections  were  made 
against  Flax  culture  at  the  Ballinasloe  meeting  by  Mr. 
Beamish,  of  Cork,  I  am  obliged  again  to  trespass  on 
your  columns,  with  the  hope  of  convincing  that  gentle- 
man of  his  eiTor  in  taking  as  his  guide  the  productions 
of  theorists  in  preference  to  the  opinions  of  practical 
men,  and  as  I  shall  notice  his  quotations  from  Mr. 
Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  I  shall  first  request 
those  who  may  not  have  read  Jlr.  Beamish's  observa- 
tions, to  turn  to  p.  744  and  examine  them,  and  the 
reply  of  Messrs.  Macartney,  Walker,  and  Hazlett, 
gentlemen  farmers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  whose 
remai-ks,  from  30  years'  practical  experience  in  Flax 
culture,  will  no  doubt  have  their  effect  with  British 
fai'mers.  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  that  believe  Mr. 
Stephen's  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  Flax  plant, 
that  he  has  unfortunately,  if  not  imprudently,  touched 
on  a  subject  that  I  am  prepared  to  prove  he  is  totally 
ignorant  of. 

I  h.ave  not  read  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  but  I 
must  suppose,  as  Mr.  Beamish  condemns  Flax  culture, 
that  he  brings  forward  Mr.  Stephen's  strongest  argu- 
ment against  it.  And  this  is,  that  "  if  a  corn  crop  follows 
Flax,  the  effects  of  such  a  system  will  oblige  its  culti- 
vators to  abandon  it  altogether."  In  answer  to  this,  I 
will  just  call  attention  to  a  few  observations  made  by  a 
genileman  at  the  Markethill  Agricultm-al  Meeting  in 
Ireland  last  spring,  as  a  proof  that  Clover  and  Grass, 
and  then  Oats  of  the  best  quality,  have  been  grown  after 
Flax  by  practical  men  : — 

Mt;  Herd  being  called  on,  after  a  few  remarks  on 
draining,  said  "  I  shall  merely  call  your  attention  to 
one  field  which  I  furrow-drained  and  subsoil-ploughed 
about  five  years  ago.  It  is  well  known  by  several  gen- 
tlemen here  present  that  worse  land  could  scarcely  be 
found  ;  I  am  sure  that  a  farmer  who  had  50  acres  of 
the  same  kind  (without  paying  any  rent  for  it)  could 
not  make  a  comfortable  living  off  it.  The  first  year  I 
put  it  in  Turnips,  and  in  part  of  that  field  I  had  39  tons 
of  Swede  Turnips  to  the  English  acre.  I  have  since 
had  an  excellent  crop  of  Flax  and  Oats,  and  two  crops 
of  Clover  and  Grass  off  the  same  field,  and  last  season 
it  grew  a  crop  of  Oats  which  averaged  in  length  from 
6  feet  to  6  feet  3  inches." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Herd's  obsei-vations,  I  am  enabled 
to  say,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
practice  I  know  to  have  been  common  among  Flax- 
growing  farmers,  that  the  statement  or  advice  Mr. 
Stephen  assumes  himself  competent  to  give  on  Flax 
culture,  cannot  be  founded  on  practical  experience.  I 
have  sown  Flax  in  April,  and  before  it  came  up  I  have 
sown  Clover  and  Grass  seed,  and  caused  a  man  to  cover 


it  in  with  a  sort  of  harrow,  and  after  that  1  caused  the 
field  to  be  well  rolled,  and  I  found  by  this  practice  I 
could  calculate  with  certainty  on  h.aving  an  excellent 
crop  of  Clover,  with  less  seed  than  if  I  had  sown  it  with 
any  other  crop.  I  always  thought  the  pulling  of  the 
Flax  moulded  the  young  Clover  plants,  from  the 
luxuriant  appearance  the  field  would  have  in  one  month 
after  the  Flax  was  carted  off,  and,  like  Mr.  Herd,  I  had 
myself  (and  often  observed  others  have)  most  abundant 
crops  of  Oats  after  Flax  ;  therefore  I  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Stephen's  assertions. 

Mr.  Beamish  asserts  (from  Mr.  Stephen's  work)  that 
to  raise  Flax  without  manure  (that  is  to  grow  Flax  after 
Barley  or  Wheat  in  ground  that  had  been  previously 
manured)  will  deteriorate  the  soil  materially,  no  species 
of  crop  being  more  scourging  to  the  soil  than  Flax,  not 
even  a  crop  of  Turnip  seed.  Now  I  will  not  stop 
here  to  show  what  additional  profit  a  good  crop  of 
Fla.x  will  produce  over  all  other  crops  to  replenish  the 
soil  with  those  ingredients  of  which  it  will  (like  all  other 
crops)  have  robbed  it,  but  I  will  produce  other  evidence 
to  prove  that  in  this  assertion  Mr.  Stephen  has  also 
fallen  into  error. 

In  the  "Irish  Farmers'  Journal"  of  the  25th  March 
last,  the  editor  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Kane's  work  says, 
"In  the  case  of  the  Flax-plant,  to  which  our  author  has 
paid  more  than  ordinary  attention,  it  is  seen  that  the 
really  valuable  part,  the  fibre,  is  produced  from  ingre- 
dients supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  and  however  much 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  produced,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  exhauster 
of  the  farm,  the  materials  originally  derived  from  the 
soil  being  again  returned  to  it  after  the  plant  has 
undergone  the  manufacturing  process."  Hence  this 
fibre,  which  constitutes  the  entire  money  value  of  the 
Flax-crop,  is  produced  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  by 
tile  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  materials  taken 
from  the  manure,  and  from  the  soil,  are  in  reality  em- 
ployed by  the  plant  in  organising  substances  which  do 
not  make  any  return  to  the  farmers,  but  which  are,  on  the 
contrary,  under  certain  circumstances,  considered  to  be 
positively  a  disadvantage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  understood,  that  by  a  proper 
system  the  growth  of  Flax  and  similar  fibre  crops  should 
be  destitute  of  all  exhausting  influences  ;  that  the 
materials  drawn  from  the  soil  by  such  a  crop  should  be 
found  in  the  waste  produced  of  its  manufacture,  and 
should  be  available  by  being  returned  to  the  soil,  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition  of  fertility.  The 
Doctor,  in  this,  means  that  the  water  in  which  the  Flax 
is  steeped  in  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  applied 
to  the  soil,  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  con- 
tain much  fertilising  matter. 

If  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Kane,  cor- 
roborated by  experience,  will  not  remove  prejudices 
created  by  theoretical  delusion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  will  have  the  desired  effect.  If  Mr.  Stephen  be 
right  (and  that  I  altogether  deny)  in  saying  that  Flax 
is  more  exhausting  than  Barley  or  a  Wheat-crop,  the 
question  is  what  will  be  the  additional  profit  that  the 
farmer  can  have  by  Flax-culture  compared  with  Oats 
(as  it  will  grow  after  Wheat  or  Barley),  to  enable 
him  to  restore  his  land.  Is  there  any  other  crop  than 
Flax  that  will  leave  the  farmer  Ibl.  or  20/.  per  acre  clear 
profit  ?  I  say  there  is  not,  and  I  need  not  bring  another 
proof  after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Haz- 
lett to  corroborate  my  statements.  Jlr.  Stephen  asserts 
that  from  6  to  12  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  most 
that  can  be  had,  and  he  values  it  at  3/. ,  or  55.  per  bushel ; 
although  bad  Riga  seed  sold  last  year  in  Belfast  at  10s. 
per  bushel ;  whilst  Mr.  Hazlett  values  the  seed  of  one 
acre  at  8/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
cultivating  one  acre  of  Flax,  and  we  have  plenty  of  proof 
that  from  29  to  32  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  was  pro- 
duced last  year  in  Norfolk. 

Again,  Mr.  Stephen  asserts  the  Fla.x-crop  varies  in 
weight  from  3  to  10  cwt.  per  acre,  according  to  the  soil 
and  season,  and  taking  the  highest  produce  5  cwt.  of 
dressed  Flax  at  the  highest  price  in  1844,  6/.  per  ton, 
the  jield  would  be  31/.,  from  which  deduct  expences  of 
beetling,  scutching,  and  hackling,  waste  of,  loss  of  straw 
for  manure,  and  the  profit  will  be  8/. 

Now,  I  confess  this  calculation  is  to  me  a  complete 
puzzle,and  as  I  cannot  make  out  what  he  means, either  by 
.addition,  subtraction,  or  multiplication,  I  begin  to  think 
that  he  and  I  should  go  to  school  by  this,  before  we 
attempt  to  wTite  more  on  this  subject  ;  6/.  per  ton  for 
Flax  in  1844  I  ! — was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard 
of?  —  Why,  there  is  Flax  in  Ireland  this  moment 
selling  at  120/.  Then  the  yield  31/. !  and  the  profit  8/.  ! 
As  I  can  make  no  more  out  of  this  puzzle,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  items  of  which  the  sum  of  23/.  for 
expenses  is  made  up. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  observations  that  so  com- 
pletely proves  Mr.  Stephen's  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
Flax,  and  the  expences  incurred  in  its  cultivation,  more 
than  his  bringing  forward  as  part  of  the  farmer's 
expenses  the  hackling,  as  in  no  instance  has  the  spin- 
ner ever  bought  hackled  Flax  from  a  farmer.  Flax  is 
always  sold  in  the  rough  state  after  being  scutched.  He 
also  asserts  that  in  harvesting  the  Flax-crop  we  are 
placed  in  a  dilemma,  that  either  the  quality  of  the 
Flax,  or  the  produce  of  the  seed,  must  be  sacrificed. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  preposterous  than  this 
assertion  ;  no  man  that  ever  grew  Flax  could  fall  into 
such  an  error  as  to  represent  that  either  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. If  the  Flax  be  allowed  to  get  full  ripe,  the  seed 
will  be  better  no  doubt  for  sowing,  and  the  Flax  will  be 
brittle,  and  not  so  oily  or  so  good  ;  therefore,  those  who 
want  to  rear  their  own  seed  for  sowing,  had  better  keep 


a  few  perches  to  get  full  ripe  for  that  purpose,  the  Flax 
will  not  be  so  fine,  and  may  be  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6rf.  per 
stone  less  value  than  if  pulled  a  little  in  the  green  side; 
but  to  talk  of  a  sacrifice  of  either  it  is  absurd.  So  far 
from  the  seed  being  worse  for  feeding  by  being  saved  a 
little  in  the  green  side,  when  there  is  not  so  much  oil 
in  it,  but  more  of  the  vegetable  sap  or  juice,  Mr. 
Stephen  might  just  as  well  say,  that  upland  hay  saved  a 
little  in  the  green  side  when  the  vegetable  juice  is  in  the 
stem  will  be  bad,  as  to  say  the  oil-cake  from  suck  seed 
must  be  bad. 

I  deny  that  it  will  be  so,  because  of  its  being  saved 
before  it  absorbs  all  the  oil  from  the  fibre,  and  the  expe- 
riments made  in  Norfolk  by  gentlemen  who  have  tried 
feeding  on  home-saved  seed  and  foreign  cake  must  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  assertions  of  theoretical 
writers. — J.  H.  Dickson,  6,  De  Beauvoir-square, 
London. 

P.S.  I  have  (by  this  morning's  post)  received  the 
Leeds  InttUigencer,  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
extract,  "In  1830  there  was  not  a  Flax  spinning-miU 
in  operation  in  Ireland.  At  present  there  are  in  Ulster 
51  in  full  work — some  of  them  amongst  the  largest  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  employ  about  18,000  per- 
sons ;  there  is  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money  sunk 
in  the  buildings  and  machinery,  and  they  require  a 
floating  capital  of  600,000/."  This  statement  is  not  alto- 
gether correct.  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  MulhoUand,  of  Bel- 
fast, had  their  large  cotton  factory  (which  was  burned 
down  in  1828)  rebuilt,  and  in  it  they  were  spinning 
Flax  in  1829  ;  there  were  two  small  Flax  spinning- 
mills  convenient  to  Armagh  and  NewTy  previous  to 
this  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Grimshaw  and  Sou  turned  their 
print-works,  in  1830,  to  the  spinning  of  Flax  ;  and 
Messrs.  Boomer  and  Campbell,  and  several  other  prin- 
ters and  cotton-spinners  followed  the  example  ;  because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  the  article  of  Flax  and 
tow-yarns,  which  continued  to  sell  freely  at  double  tho 
price  that  it  is  just  now. — J.  H.  D. 


I-Iome  Correspondence. 

Disease  in  Turnips. — The  Swedish  Turnips  are  suf- 
fering to  a  great  degree  in  this  neighbourhood  from  a 
disease  analogous  to  that  of  Potatoes.  The  outer  leaves, 
especially,  are  destroyed  by  a  variety  of  Botrytis  parasi- 
tica, closely  allied  to  Botrytis  infestans,  which  has  been 
so  prevalent  on  Potatoes.  The  decay  commences  in 
little  linear  patches,  follow  ing  the  course  of  the  annular 
or  scalariform  vessels,  round  which  a  dark  brown  sub.> 
stance  is  deposited,  as  in  the  diseased  cells  of  Potatoes- 
The  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Turnip  soon  de- 
cays, leaving  a  small  part  only  fit  for  food.  At  present 
it  is  not  universal,  but  many  acres  have  been  destroyed 
by  it.  I  do  not  find  the  same  mould  upon  the  decayed 
portion  as  on  the  leaves,  but  it  is  covered  by  a  minute 
species  of  Fusisporium. — JSI.  J.  Berkeley,  King's  Cliffe, 
Nov.  16. 

Potatoes. — At  p.  771,  under  the  head  "Potato 
Failure,"  there  is  a  paragraph  copied  verbatim  from  a 
paper  I  wrote  last  spring  on  this  subject,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  161.  The  paragraph  in 
question  is  attributed  to  the  "  Canadian  Agricultural 
Journal."  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  had  I  not 
thought  it  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  might  alsa 
have  read  my  paper,  and  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was- 
a  plagiarism  of  mine,  instead  of  want  of  acknowledg. 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  periodical.  Whilst 
upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  remark  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  made  by  Pro- 
fessors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane  (dated  Nov.  7)  has- 
been  received  with  considerable  distrust  by  the  Potato 
growers  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  autumn-planting.  The  ground  of  objection 
is  the  probability  of  injury  by  sprmg  frosts.  I,  how- 
ever, quite  agree  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  had,  in  fact,  prepared  some  land  for  im- 
mediate planting,  before  their  report  appeared.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in  its 
favour  is  that  the  few  Potatoes  that  escape  notice  when 
the  crop  is  taken  up  always  make  vigorous  plants  the 
next  spring,  and  even  though  hoed  down  once  or  twice,, 
when  appearing  amongst  corn,  have  strength  enough  to 
push  again,  to  "the  great  annoyance  of  the  tidy  farmer. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  clear  that  winter  frosts  do  not  de- 
stroy the  sets,  nor  spring  frosts  the  young  shoots. — H.  S. 
Thompson,  Eirby  Hall,  York. 

On  the  Application  of  Capital  in  Farming. — 
•'  Men  sbouJd  write  with  diffidence  about  what  they  do  not 

fully  understand." 
It  is  doubtless  the  object  of  an  agricultural  periodical  fc 
expose  the  evils  of  every  false  system  of  letting  and 
using  land,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  In  assisting 
an  editor  in  this  laudable  effort,  wxiters  should  advance 
theories  with  becoming  modesty,  and  state  facts  care- 
fully and  faithfully  ;  while  each  should  be  read  and  ex- 
amined with  candour.  Many  of  the  remarks  of 
"  O.xygen"  in  the  Agricnllnral  Gazette  are  novel,  but 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  and  deserving  to  be 
carefully  considered.  The  readers  of  this  Paper  will^ 
from  the  amount-  of  scientific  knowledge  he  displays, 
and  the  amiable  spirit  he  evinces,  be  constrained  to 
appreciate  his  sentiments,  and  make  some  practical  use 
of  his  remarks.  The  epistles  of  "  Falcon"  are  widely- 
different  ;  they  appear  dictated  by  opposite  feelings,  and 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall.  His  theories — that 
capital  is  required  in  farming— that  a  farmer  requires 
more  or  less  according  to  the  extent  of  his  business,  and 
that  some  require  more  than  they  possess — are  neither 
novel  nor  offensive.      There  are  farmers  to  be  found, 
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a  swell  as  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  who  launch 
into  business  too  large  for  their  means.     It  must  be  left 
to  work  its  own  remedy.     A  landlord  finding  lie  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  such  a  tenant  will  get  rid  of  him 
as  soon  as  he  can,  or  reduce  the  size  of  his  farm,  and 
the  poor   fellow  must  fall  back  till  he  finds  his  level. 
There  are,  moreover,  good  and  substantial  reasons  why 
tenant  farmers  who  possess  abundant  capital  should  not 
employ  it  upou  land  beyond  a  certain  reasonable  amount. 
If  I  hire  a  horse  for  a  given  time,  I  feed  him  well  and 
work  him  well.     And  if  a  man  farm  Jand  for  profit  lie 
must  exercise  judgment  and  economy  in  the  application 
of  capital.      It  is  here  as  with  reference  to  fattening 
cattle,  he  is  wisest  who  produces  "  the  greatest  quantity 
of  eatable  meat  at  the  least  cost."     But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  man's  mind  opens  all  at  once  to  the 
discovery  that  farmers  are  to  be  found  who  know  the 
inconvenience  of  being  poor,  that  he  is  to  be  justified  in 
condemning  everything  in  agricultural   practice — first 
making  out  that  everything  is  wrong — then,  to  adduce 
it  all  as  proof  of  his  favourite    (and  as  he  foolishly 
imagines,  newly-discovered)    hypothesis.      The   multi- 
farious evils  mentioned  by  "  Faicon"  in  proof  of  his 
great  idea,  and  the  picture  of  agricultural  misery  which 
he  paints,    are  (to  a  great  extent),  "  the  offspring  of 
Lis  own  brain."     Nearly  all  his  statements  are  over- 
strained, and  he  writes  about  some  things  which  he 
does  not  understand.      He  invidiously  I'emarks  in  his 
communication  of  the  Sth  inst.,  that  some  dislike   to 
what  he  had  previously  said  had  been  expressed  by 
some  whom  "  the  cap  fits."     This,  I  beg  leave  for  my- 
self,  in    the  most   unqualified   manner,  to  contradict. 
Happily  for  me  I  am  so  situated  as  neither  to  see,  feel, 
or  know,  but  little  of  the  evils  on  which  he  expatiates. 
It  was  from  convictions  already  mentioned,  and  because 
I   thought  his  strictures  calculated  to  bring  practical 
farming  into  contempt,  that  I  contradicted  them.     His 
observations  in  his  last  letter,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are 
not  applicable  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,     He  may  reply 
"  this  is  not  all  England."     True,  then  let  him  learn  to 
make   exceptions  in  his  sweeping   st.^tements.       Our 
labourers  are  fully  employed — not  at  prices  which  he 
mentions,  nor  are  they   (thanks  to  Providence  !)  the 
pitiful  creatures  he  depicts,  "with  wan  countenances 
and  nerveless  arms — the  mere  shadows  of  men."     I 
know  not  of  a  farmer's  labourer  who  receives  less  than 
12s.  per  week  ;  while  many  (according  to  their  several 
abilities),  receive   more.       In  turning   to  my   labour 
account  of  last  week,  I  find  I  paid  eleven  men  for  their 
own  work  simply,  ll.lls.Skd.,  in  sums  varying  from 
12s.    to    1 9s.    each    man,    women    receive    from   6s. 
to  9s.,  and  boys  from   3s.  to  6s.  per  week.     I  have 
resided    in   different   counties    of   England,  and   like 
"  Falcon"  have    occasionally  travelled.      But  though 
I  have  often  travelled  for  the  special  purpose  of  observ- 
ing (with  an  eye  bred  to  it)  lands,  yards,  corn,  and 
cattle,  farmers'  servants  and  labourers,  yet  1  never  saw, 
(in  districts  under  cultivation)   anything   that  would 
justify  his  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  the  farmer,  the 
barrenness  of  the  country,  or  the  awful  misery  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.     I  hava  observed  that  in  Essex, 
and  elsewhere,  they  fallow  their  land  every  fourth  year, 
and  probably  they  grow  more  corn  than  if  they  cropped 
the  whole  annually.     Where  persons  can  make  cattle 
pay  for  fattening   (this  is  a  critical  matter)  they  may, 
by  growing  an  abundance  of  green  crops,  and  making 
more  manure,  be  able  to  crop  every  year.     Also,  where 
manure  can  be  purchased  sufficiently  cheap  it  can  be 
done  ;  but,  situations  and  circumstances  must  be  con- 
sidered before  particular  practices  are  condemned.     I 
never  yet  happened  to  have   an  acre  of  arable  land 
'under  my  management  that  was  not  planted  or  sown, 
at  least  once  a  year;  but,  I  am  conscious  this   plan 
would  not  answer  in  all  situations,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.    Still,  it  so  happens,  that  "the  'fallow'  cap 
does  not  fit"  me.    Allow  me  to  press  this  upon  "  Falcon," 
that  a  man  who  tells  us  his  letters  are  "the  oflTspring 
of  his  own  brain,  unassisted  by  hints  from  practical 
writers  (except  in  one  periodical)"  should  put  forth  his 
theories  on  certain  principles  which  he  himself  under- 
stands, and  not  be  trying  to  support  them  by  remarking 
on  practices  of  which  he  knows  neither  the  reasons  nor 
the  results,  otherwise  he  wUl  ever  be  raising  needless 
alarms,  as  he  did  last  harvest  about  the  Wheat  dropping 
from  the  ear.      Probably  no  practical  farmer  saw   a 
handful  per  acre  dropped  anywhere.     It  appears  "Fal- 
con '  was  not  aware  that    last  liarvest   was    not    a 
season  when  corn  was  disposed  to  drop  from  the  ear. 
I  here  is   a  proverb   amongst   us,   which,  to   him,  is 
doubtless  perfectly  unintelhgible,  "The  more  we  lose 
in  the  field  the  more   we  have  in   the  barn."      It  is 
when  crops  are  abundant,  when  hot  weather  and  harvest 
come  m  August,  that  the  most  careful  and  persevering 
cannot  help  losmg  a  portion.     That's  the  time  for  far- 
mers to  "  sleep  upon  their  thumbs,"  and  to  "strike  a 
bustle.        If  "Falcon"  would  confine  himself  to  subjects 
which  he  understands,  establish  his  theories  on  acknow- 
ledged principles,  and  suggest  improvements  with  be- 
commg  diffidence,  I  should  feel  pleasure  in  reading  his 
letters.     But  to  quarrel  about  some  things  which  have 
no  existence  but  "in  his  own  brain,"  (o  exaggerate  such 
such  facts  as  he  happens  to  hit  upon,  and  to  write  dog- 
matically upon  doubtful  hypothesis,  is  as  little  likely  to 
be  useful  as  the  plan  he  recommends  of  wetting  Pota- 
toes with  salt  water  to  keep  them  dry  and  sound. 

«/.  S.,  Bromaton. 

Capital  and  Farming. — All  nations  are  supposed  to 
have  peculiarities  :  the  ti-uism  may  be  carried  further 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  it  may  be  said,  men 
following  different  professions   and   occupations  have 


also  their  prejudices  ;  perhaps  in  no  class  of  men  is  this 
more  apparent  than  amongst  agriculturists,  where  it  is 
openly  stated  to  be  lost  labour  even  to  attempt  to  point 
out  their  errors,  however  evident  they  may  be  to  the 
most  common  observer.  Such  an  acknowledgment 
calls  for  increased  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
really  have  an  interest  in  agriculture,  and  look  beyond 
the  present  time  to  what  must  naturally  follow  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  abuse  which  throws  out  of  cultivatiofi 
many  hundreds  of  acres,  and  leaves  many  hundreds 
more  in  imperfect  tilth.  Assertion,  however  bold,  un- 
surported  by  argument,  can  never  have  any  weight  in 
these  enlightened  days  ;  to  say  that  injury  is  done  to  a 
man,  because  he  is  told  that  he  is  ruining  himself  and 
his  neighbour,  is  much  the  same  as  bringing  an  action 
against  a  man  for  manslaughter  because  he  prevented  a 
fellow  creature  from  drowning  himself.  Where  is  a 
farmer  to  obtain  capital  ?  By  entering  into  partnership 
with  a  friend,  and  by  their  united  resources  doing  that 
which  neither  could  accomplish  single-handed.  It  is  so 
in  trade  ;  clothiers,  grocers,  butchers,  millers,  &c.,  are 
in  companies,  dividing  the  labour  and  profits.  Is  there 
more  difficulty  in  farmers  adopting  the  system  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  a  person  can- 
not understand  my  being  in  several  counties  during  the 
autumn,  without  immediately  fancying  I  must  have 
been  on  a  railroad  the  whole  time  ;  when  I  called 
attention  to  the  want  of  exertion  in  saving  the  ripe  crops, 
I  had  examined  many  fields,  and  inspected  the  heads  of 
grain.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  cause.  It  was  not 
done  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour.  I  have  set  down 
naught  in  malice,  and,  however  roughly  I  may  be 
handled,  I  shall  bear  it  patiently,  "meKsconsciarecii." 
— Falcon. 

Stall  Feeding  Milch  Cows.— As  the  practice  of  soil- 
ing milch  cattle  has  been  frequently  recommended  by 
agricultural  writers,  I  have  long  liad  a  wish  to  test  its 
value  as  a  profitable  practice,  but  until  this  year  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  my  hopes  were  in  favour  of  the  system,  and, 
consequently,  I  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  that 
there  would  be  a  very  considerable  loss  in  following  it. 
The  pasture  in  which  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows  were 
grazed,  had  become  bare  at  the  end  of  July,  at  the 
same  time  a  few  acres  of  excellent  young  Grass  was 
growing  adjoining  the  milking-yards,  and  as  the  wet 
weather  which  then  set  in  prevented  its  conversion  into 
hay,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  test  the  merits  of  soiling, 
as  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  advantage  derivable  from 
the  plan  as  far  as  the  manure-heap  is  considered.  The 
Grass  was  mown,  and  brought  to  them  as  they  eat  it ; 
they  had  access  to  water  three  times  a  day,  and  were 
on  the  whole  treated  as  ordinary  stall-fed  cattle  ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  first  day  they  did  not  feed 
freely,  and  the  produce  of  milk  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  the  next  day  the  cows  fed  very  freely,  still  the 
produce  continued  to  get  less,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  the  produce  of  the  dairy  had  fallen  to  about  one 
half  the  usual  quantity  in  milk,  and  two-thirds  the  pro- 
duce in  butter  ;  the  cows  were  then  returned  to  the 
pasture,  the  system  being  considered  decidedly  inappli- 
cable to  milch  cattle  in  the  summer  season,  and,  in 
twelve  hours,  the  produce  in  milk  nearly  equalled  the 
previous  quantity. — J.  B.Brandon. 

The  Potato  Disease. — It  seems  to  be  a  law  both  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  require  increasing  care  in 
their  progress  from  a  wild  to  a  more  perfect  state,  and 
perhaps  the  Potato  beyond  most  others  demands  care. 
If  the  disease  which  has  this  year  made  such  havoc  be 
a  more  aggravated  form  of  that  which  has  occasioned 
for  many  years  serious  loss  by  rotting  immediately  after 
being  p' anted,  one  fact  has  lately  come  under  my 
notice,  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  throw  some  light 
upon  its  cause.  In  a  field  of  Potatoes,  in  which  stood 
a  row  of  trees  overshadowing  for  several  yards  the 
gi-ound  adjoining,  it  happened  that  not  one  unsound 
Potato  could  be  found  under  their  shade.  Now,  the 
true  explanation,  I  think,  of  this  fact  is,  that  the 
branches  had  acted  as  a  screen  in  protecting  the  stalks 
from  dew  and  rain,  and  their  decomposition  being  thus 
hindered,  no  proper  pabulum  was  offered  for  those  in- 
visible seeds  of  fungi  which  are  said  to  abound  so 
innumerably  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  and  which 
seem  to  be  carried  by  the  cortical  vessels  to  the  tubers. 
The  established  fact  of  Potatoes  grown  in  upland  dis- 
tricts being  best  suited  for  planting  may  perhaps  tend 
to  strengthen  this  hypothesis,  decomposition  there  not 
taking  place  so  soon  or  rapidly.  I  mean  to  test  this 
theory  by  planting  those  which  were  protected  by  the 
trees,  and  in  consequence  sound,  along  with  others  not 
so  protected,  which  may  be  preserved  until  spring ;  and 
the  result  I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  you  in 
due  time. — J.  B.,jun. 

Answer  to  "  Subscriber"  on  Tropical  Agriculture. — 
[See  Gazette,  Nov.  8.] — Supposing  that  the  information 
you  require  is  for  the  West  Indies,  the  best  green  crop, 
next  to  that  of  the  Cane  top,  that  you  can  cultivate  for 
your  cattle  will  be  Lucerne,  drilled  in  about  12  inches 
apart  in  March,  or  beginning  of  April.  Cane  tops  will 
feed  your  cattle  well  for  six  months  in  the  year,  pro- 
vided you  are  stocked  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  your 
estate.  The  young  sprouts  from  the  Canes,  after  being 
cut,  will  furnish  you  with  a  quantity  of  fodder,  and  if 
given  to  the  cattle  under  cover,  will  give  more  back  to 
the  land  than  ever  they  take  away.  Mangold  Wurzel 
and  the  Sweet  Potato,  as  roots,  are  fine  food.  The 
Guinea  corn  is  also  a  fine  food,  being  planted  in 
February,  cut  down  in  April  or  May  for  fodder,  and 
then  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  reaped  in  December, 


I  have  tried  several  of  the  English  Grasses  and  Clovers' 
also  Tares,  but  did  not  find  them  to  answer  ^s  well  as 
the  Lucerne.  I  don't  think  tanks  are  necessary,  as 
you  have  abundance  of  litter  always  at  hand. — J.  D. 
IV.,  Downton,  Hants.  [Will  "  Subscriber  "  Jie  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  his  address  ?] 

Potatoes ;  Langholm,  N.B. — The  Potatoes  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  affected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic — 
the  different  sorts  in  different  degrees.  Highland 
Earlies  are  nearly  an  entire  failure  ;  Orange  Earlies 
nearly  the  same  ;  Irish  Cups,  as  yet,  appear  to  have 
suffered  comparatively  little  ;  and  Prince  Regents  have 
one-third  diseased,  though  many  roots,  now  apparently 
sound,  will,  it  is  feared,  eventually  turn  out  to  be  af- 
fected. Some  seedlings  of  last  year,  I  find,  are  verv 
much  affected.  To  make  the  most  of  a  bad  crop,  I 
have  been  making  starch  for  home  consumption.  How 
will  it  answer  to  mix  amongst  the  milk  for  the  calves 
in  spring  ? — A  Constant  Reader  of  the  "  Gazette." 
[It  will  not  be  a  full  substitute  for  Linseed,  but  will  im- 
prove the  milk,  and  therefore  serve  to  eke  it  out,  no 
doubt.  As  regards  your  other  questions,  we  have  fed 
pigs  on  steamed,  cut  Swedes,  and  they  filled  themselves 
with  them  to  admiration  ;  but  they  were  not  so  nu- 
tritious as  Potatoes.  Tapioca  is  made,  we  believe,  by 
a  rapid  drying  and  scorching  of  starch  from  Arrow- 
root ;  it  makes  a  semi-jelly,  which  being  stirred  and 
broken  up,  dries  crisp.  If  we  had  a  101.  note  to  spend 
upon  manure,  we  would  certainly  purchase  oil-cake, 
and  feed  cattle,  old  or  young,  rather  than  buy  guano.] 

Digging. — "  A  Subscriber"  (p.  759)  inquires  what 
quantity  of  land  was  dug  by  each  competitor  in  the 
"  match"  (p.  696),  and  well  he  may.  It  is  stated  that  a 
"  rood"  was  allotted  to  each  man,  which  was  dug  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  would  take  a  good 
workman  three  days  to  dig  a  "rood"  properly  ;  and  if 
the  quantity  was  a  square  rod  of  SOj  yards,  the  time 
was  more  than  was  necessary.  It  is  a  great  pity,  and  a, 
a  sad  drawback  upon  the  diffusion  of  useful  information, 
that  there  is  not  some  known  standard  of  measures 
adopted  amongst  farmers,  which  might  be  readily  under- 
stood by  everybody.  There  seems  a  perverse  deter- 
mination to  keep  to  old  and  obsolete  measures,  m  con- 
sequence of  which  many  communications  in  yourvaluable 
Paper  are  as  a  "  sealed  book"  to  a  large  proportion  of 
your  readers.  Since  there  are  legal  standards  of  both 
weights  and  measures  of  all  kinds,  how  desirable  it  is, 
in  every  point  of  view,  that  your  correspondents  would 
adopt  these,  and  these  only,  in  their  communications  to 
you.  To  return  to  "  A  Subscriber's"  inquiry  :  it  may, 
perhaps,  interest  him  to  know  what  a  day's  work  of 
digging  should  be.  Many  years  ago  I  employed  a  gang 
of^men  to  dig  afield  of  6  acres.  The  work  was  done  in 
a  workmanlike  manner  to  the  depth  of  about  11  inches, 
nearly  the  length  of  the  spade.  To  effect  this,  the 
digger  stood  nearly  over  his  work,  and  thrust  the  spade 
almost  perpendicularly  down,  and  by  a  peculiar  turn  of 
the  wrist  (to  be  acquired  only  by  practice),  he  com- 
pletely inverted  the  spit,  so  that  when  the  woi-k  was 
finished  the  whole  was  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  1 1 
inches,  more  perfectly  than  any  plough  could  perform 
the  operation.  Of  work  done  in  this  manner,  each 
man  could  dig  about  12  perches  (30j  yards  each)  in  a 
day,  and  some  rather  more.  I  may  add  that  the  effect 
on  the  succeeding  crops  was  highly  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  curious  drawback  on  agriculture,  as  a  profession,  that 
whilst  the  manufacturer  of  every  description  avails 
himself  of  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  gene- 
rating power  to  diminish  his  expenses,  the  agriculturist, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  to  have  his  work  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  must,  for  want  of  more 
perfect  machinery,  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
human  labour. — Lusor. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

North  Cornwall.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Club,  held  at  Stratton,  G.  Gurney,  Esq.,  presiding,  Mr. 
Rowe  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Importance  of  Statistics  to 
Agriculture."  He  began  by  observing,  that  the  subject 
might  be  thought  by  some  as  of  too  little  practical  value 
to  merit  attention  ;  and  that  this  opinion  had  very 
generally  prevailed  might  be  inferred,  or  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  the  only  country  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Netherlands,  devoid  of  coi-rect  statistical 
information  relating  to  the  science  of  agriculture, 
fouuded  upon  official  inquiry.  If  a  consciousness  of 
having  excelled  incited  to  exertion,  would  it  not  be  well, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  a  compendious  system  of 
statistics,  to  settle  the  question,  "  How  far  does  agri- 
culture  progress  ?  "  To  each  member  of  the  Club  it 
should  occur  that  the  object  of  their  associating  toge- 
ther was  "  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
agriculture  ! "  but  without  correct  data,  without  statis- 
tics, were  they  not  in  a  great  manner  at  a  loss  to  say- 
how  far  they  were  aiding  in  such  advancement,  or  whe- 
ther, in  fact,  any  "  advancement"  was  with  them  being 
made  ?  In  1832,  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  created,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  collecting  and 
arranging  statistical  infoiiuation,  with  a  view  to  its  pre- 
sentation j  to  Parliament,'  and  much  valuable  material 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  thus  brought  together  ; 
but  the  attention  of  that  Board  had  been  mainly  occu- 
pied in  matters  relating  to  our  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Again,  those 
engaged  in  almost  every  other  art  and  manufacture 
had  been  strikingly  alive  to  the  most  trifling  minutiae 
bearing  upon  the  process,  result,  and  expense  of  each 
department  in  their  several  pursuits,  whilst  the  agricul- 
turists as  a  body  had  proved  themselves  indifferent  in 
such  matters,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was 
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scarcely  possible  to  obtaia  from  two  iudividuab  a 
opinion,  eitlier  as  to  the  expense  of  preparation  for  a 
single  crop-the  average  quantity  of  any  given  crop  m 
a  series  of  years,  or   the  value  of  such  crop  when  pro- 
duced     Indeed,  this  vagueness  seemed  to  run  through- 
out tlie  whole  operations  and  results  connected  with 
sericulture,  and  heueo  the  difficulties  which  their  so- 
ciety had  met  in  arranging  a  scale  of  labour,     lu  proof 
that  British  agricultm-ists  had  been  as  inattentive  as  he 
had  stated,  and  more  so  than  the  other  European  states, 
Ml-   Kowe  adduced  the  example  of  France,  where  the 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  each  description  of  gram,  the 
Produce,  and  the  quantity  of  live  stock  for  the  who  e 
kint-dom,   were  annually  ascertained,   and    accurately 
known    In  Belgium,simUar  information  had  been  periodi- 
cally collected.  In  tlieUuitedStates,also,at  the  decennial 
census   much  mteresting  and  valuable  information  was 
obtained  as  to  the  live  stock,  the  produce  of  various 
crops  and  the  quantity  of  dairy,  orchard,  and  garden 
produ'ce,  &c.     In  England,  in  1793,  a  Board  of  Agri- 
cultm-e  was  established,  assisted  annually  by  a  grant 
from  P.arliament,  and  was  continued  until  181G  ;  but 
the  attention  of  that  board,  he  apprehended,  was  di- 
rected  to  modes  of  agricultural  improvement,  rather 
than  simply  collecting  and  arranging  information.     Our 
nei"hbom-s  north  of  the  Tweed  possessed  statistical  ac- 
counts of  each  parish  in  the  kingdom,  collected  by  the 
ministers  of  the  respective  parishes,  and  lately  published 
•with   the  authority  of  then:  names.     These   accounts 
generally  include  'the    extent  and   boundaries  of  the 
several  parishes,   the   topographical   appearances,   the 
rivers,  the  geology,  with  short  historical  notices,  the 
population,  the  number  of  acres,  the  number  cultivated 
as  arable  or  otherwise,  the  system  of  cropping,  general 
holdmgs,  and  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce,  dis- 
tkifuisiiing  that  of  grain,  green  crops,  &e.     Within  the 
last  few  years,  he  beUeved,  a  series  of  questions  had 
heen  issued  by  Government,  and  addressed  to  the  several 
parishes   in  England,  but   whether  returns  had  been 
generally  made"  was  doubtful,   as  the   result  had  not 
been  published,  and  hence,  the  average  produce  of  the 
ldu<'dom,  stated  to  be,  in  years  of  fair  crops,  26  bushels 
per°acre,  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  evidence.     This  question  was  now,  how- 
ever  forcin"  itself  on  before  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment,  and  had  been  brought  before  Parliament  for 
several  years  past.     By  a  well  ai-ranged  plan,  as  in 
other  countries,  the   quantity  of  grain   annually  pro- 
duced might  be   ascertamed,   and  the   important   and 
practical  question  settled,  as  to  how  far  the  produce  of 
the  country  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  1 
a  question  which  must  be  looked  faii-ly  in  the  face,  as 
one  becoming  every  day  of  greater  moment  ;   for  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  population  did  not 
simply  augment  in  an  uniform  ratio,  the  increase  in  the 
20  years  from  lS-21  tolS41  being  2,733,609— more  th.in 
the  increase  of  ISO  years  preceding  1750  (which  was 
but  2,230,000),  and  greater  than  the  increase  in  500 
years'  succeeding  the  Conquest.     Objeetion.s  might  be 
ufed  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  statistics  ;  one, — 
"  that  it  would  be  a  prying  into  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals,"  was  certainly  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion ;  but  after  having  been  inured  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
income  tax,  we  might  well  suffer  the  investigation  that 
min'ht  be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  a  restoration  to 
vi  °om-  bemg  oft-times  secured  only  by  an  unpalatable 
draught,  or  painful  operation.    The  lecturer  then  urged 
the  <>reat  importance  which  would  have  been  given  to 
this°part  of  the  county  had  such  a  plan  existed;  its 
capabiUties   and   fertility   would  have   been   definitely 
shown,  and  would  have  given  it  a  claim  to  consideration 
and  accommodation  in  any  scheme  of  local  improvement 
professing  to  be  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  county 
cenerally  ;  a  remark  forcibly  apphcable  at  the  present 
moment,  when  other  parts  of  the  county  were  urgmg 
their  relative  importance,  in  reference  to  the  mtended 
railway  communication.     After  quoting   from  several 
ancient  authors  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  Mr. 
Rowe  referred  to  a  statistical  detail  of  the  number  of 
acres  and  the  quantity  of  produce  in  the  several  pa- 
rishes of  the  hundred,  compiled  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Call,  in  1795,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Wheat 
crop  bore  at  that  period  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
spring  crops,  for  while  the  quantity  of  Barley  and  Oats 
reape'd  in  the   eleven  parishes  forming  the  hundred, 
together  with  the  parish  of  Poundstock  amounted  to 
45'03  acres  (bemg  1378  of  Barley,  and  3125  of  Oats), 
the  number  of  acres  of  Wheat  only  amounted  to  2191, 
being  less  than  one-half  ;  they  might  therefore  conclude, 
that  as  green  crops  were  not  at  that  time  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  system  of  taking  the  crops 
in  succession  was,  so  late  even  as  then,  m  full  operation. 


fessing  to  give  the  "Gaseous  Composition  of  Sub- 
stances," the  columns  of  which  are  headed,  C.  0.  H.  N., 
instead  of  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen? 
—carbon,  by  the  way,  we  presume,  being  one  of  the 
gases  alluded  to  !  It  is  the  publication  of  such  produc- 
tions as  this,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  influence  at  all, 
that  brings  agricultural  chemistry  into  discredit. 


A  Sheet. 


Agricullural  Chemical  Almanack  for  1846. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Full  of  errors  !  Who  told  its  author  that  a  "  Barley 
soil  not  fit  for  Wheat "  consists  of  68  per  cent,  of  clay, 
30  of  sand,  and  2  of  finely-divided  organic  matter  or 
humus  ?  or  that  the  following  formula  fairly  represents 
the  contitution  of  a  "  Fertile  Wheat  soil  "—cai-bonate 
of  lime,  360  ;  alumina,  25  ;  silica,  20  ;  oxide  of  iron,  8  ; 
organic  matter,  19  ?  Who  told  him  that  hydrogen 
"forms  one-eighth  of  water?"  or  that  uranium  is 
"  obtained  from  pitch  ?  "  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  plain 
farmer  to  be  told  that  20  out  of  every  lOOO  parts  of  the 
dung  of  his  horses  consist  of  "  Picromel  and  salts  '. " 
And  who,  excepting  those  to  whom  they  are  not  new, 
can  learn  anything  from  the  contents  of  a  Table  pro- 


Miscellaneous. 

Potato  Murrain.— We  extract  from  the  Edinburgh 
Weeklii  Register  the  following  account  of  the  Potato 
disease  in  Scotland  :— "  Carseof  Cowries:  On  wet  soils 
Jths  infected.  On  drier  soils,  about  one-half  escaped.  On 
moorland  lately  reclaimed,  and  on  which  Potatoes  had 
never  been  grown  before,  the  taint  has  not  appeared, 
the  tubers  being  quite  fresh  and  sound.— IViglonslnre  : 
Disease  first  appeared  about  the  middle  of  September. 
It  is  now  universal. — Kincardineshire  :  In  the  eastern 
district  scarcely  a  symptom  appears.  Rotten  Potatoes 
there  may  be  a  few,  but   they  are  different  from  what 

are  affected  by  the  murrain Aberdeen  :  This  county  is 

still,  with  few  exceptions,  exempt.— P«-rf/es/a>e:  The 
crop  is  an  average  one.     Not  less  than  one-halt  infected 
with  the  disease,  ^which  is  still   upon  the  increase. — 
Bathgate:  More  than  one-third,  and,   in  some  cases, 
more  than  half  destroyed.     Many  of  the  farmers  are 
ploughing  them  down,  with  the  intention  of  letting  them 
lie  in  the   ground  all  winter,   in  hopes  of  preserving 
them.— Rox-burghshire:    Farmers    are    experimenting 
upon  preserving  them  during  winter,  by  only  taking  up 
every  alternate  drill,  and  covering  up  those  left  with 
earth  enough  to   protect   them   from  frost.     The  crop 
is'above  an  average.     The '  old  black  Potato,'  is  univer- 
sally most  affected.     Ne.xt  in  badness  are  the  '  Blues' 
and  'Buffs.'       Disease    prevails    most    in   light 
soil,  upon  a  moorland  bottom,  and  a  thin  adhesive  clay, 
upon  an  impervious  stratum  of  till.—Slrathlay  :  Pota- 
toes quite  free  from  disease.     The  whole  crop,  which  is 
above   an  average,  and  of  excellent  quality,  has  been 
pitted  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  though  in  the  course  of 
last  week  they  were  generally  examined,  still  no  bad 
sjTnptoms  were  discovered.— /"errt :    Extensive   fields 
pitted  as  early  as  the  middle  of  last  month,  apparently 
sound,  on  being  re-examined,  presented  symptoms  of 
disease ;  but  such  as   were  secured  in  a  tolerably  dry 
state,  seem  to  have  resisted  any  further  progress  of  the 
iaa.Udy.—Stralhearn  :  The  crop  exceedingly  abundant, 
but  affected   by  the  disease  ;  which  seems  to  be  most 
virulent  where  the  crop  is  hest.— Banffshire  :  The  crops 
not  affected.     Prices  from  3/.  to  3/.  10s.  per  ton.—Stir- 
lingshire :  In  the  kerses  the  disease  has  wasted  one- 
half,  and  what  is  left  is  not  fit  for  use.     In  the  dry 
fields  they  are  not  so  bad.     What   are   saved   are  of 
"ood   <^\ia.\\ly.— Lanarkshire  t  Almost   every    one    that 
has  had  Potatoes  pitted  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  finds  a 
<rreat  part  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  it  is  believed  that  nearly 

tiie  half  is  lost Fife:  The  disease  is  increasing  ;  and 

"i-eat  quantities,  which  seemed  quite  free  from  aisease 
when  lifted,  have  become  quite  mouldy  and  rotten. — 
East  Lothian :  We  fear  that  not  beyond  one-third  of 
this  crop  will  be  available  for  human  food. — Stirling  .- 
Fai-mers,  who  pitted  their  crops  14  or  20  days  ago,  find 
on  examination,  that  they  are  far  from  keeping.  One  far- 
mer's, to  the  extent  of  400  or  500  bolls,  are  lost ;  others 
lose  one-half,  and  the  best  one-thu-d.- i^ort-JFiWam  ; 
Very  little  yet  housed  ;  the  disease  has  appeared  ;  but 
hitherto  its  ravages  have  been  limited." 

Keeping  of  Farm-horses.— In  the   heavy-land   dis- 
tricts, where  Beans,  Red  Clover,  and  Turnips,  enter 
into   the   rotation   of  the  crops,  the  mode  of  keeping 
horses  is  very  simple,  and  satisfactory  m  every  respect. 
It  is  this  :— From  the  month  of  June,  or  whenever  the 
Clover,  intermixed  with  Rye-grass,  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  growth  to  admit  of  being  cut,  which  is  gene- 
rally determined  by  the  blooming  of  the  Rye-grass  and 
formation  of  blossom-buds  on  the  Clover,  the  horses 
gladly  return  to  this  succulent  food  from  the  dry  straw 
or  best  hay,  and  will  soon  become  plump  and  sleek  on 
it  without  a  single  feed  of  Oats,  except  on  occasions  of 
an  extra  day's  work,  throughout  the  summer,  the  first 
cutting  serving  till  August,  when  they  are  supplied  with 
cut  Tares  for  a  week  or  two,  and  thereafter  kept  upon 
the  second  crop  or  aftermath  of  Clover  till  nea,r  the  end 
of  October  or  so,  and  are  then  placed  on  their  former 
fodder  of  Bean-straw,  which  is  continued  till  next  re- 
turn of  cuttmg  Grass.     In  the  wmter  months,  however, 
each   horse  has   a   daily  mess   or  mash   of  boiled   or 
stewed  (not  steamed)  Bean-chaff,  mixed  with  light  Corn 
and  small  Beans,  separated  by  the  wmnowing-machine 
or  sieve  from  the  best  grain,  to  which  a  few  Turnips 
and  a  portion  of  salt  are  added,  with  just  enough  of 
water  to  secure  the  boiler  from  injury,  whilst  the  whole 
is  being  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  and  the  pulp  is  then 
put  into  one  or  more  troughs,  to  remain  till  the  evening, 
when  the  mash  is  divided  among  the  horses,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  blood-heat,  immediately  on  then;  re- 
turn from  the  yoke.     Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to 
poor  jaded  horses,  coming  in  cold  with  rain,  though  warm 
with  perspiration,  than  this  repast,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  partake  of  it,  after  being  rubbed  down,  is 
the  best  proof  of  its  congeniality  to  their  tastes.     In 
fact,  they  are  quite  impatient  until  its  arrival,  far  more 
so  than  m  the  case  of  an  expected  feed  of  Oats,  and  will 
hardly  taste  the  straw,  however  hungry,  before  they 
have  finished  their  mash,  when  they  become  quiet,  and 
pick  at  the  racks,  or  soon  he  down,  if  much  fatigued ; 
thus  showing  that  even  the   commonest   offals   of  the 
barn-floor,  may,  when  combined  with  one  or  two  other 


horses,  with  the  additional  allowance  of  one  feed  of  in- 
ferior Oats  and  Beans  in  the  morning,  and  another  at 
mid-day,  when  constantly  employed.     In  this  manner 
are  all  the  farm-horses  of  the  principal  clay-land  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  maintained  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition,  without  a  particle  of  any  other  forage,  from 
season  to  season,  care  being  taken  to  arrange  the  sup- 
plies so  as  to  leave  one  or  two  old  Bean-stacks  remam- 
ing  to  commence  the  winter  season  with,  because  of  the 
flatulent  nature  of  new  Bean-straw  before  it  has  been, 
some   time  in  the  stack,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  its 
superfluous  moisture.      The  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
several  other  corn-land  districts,  where  few  or  no  Beans- 
are   cultivated,  by  substituting   Pea-chaff  for  that   of 
Beans,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  putting  Oat-chaff,  chopped 
straw,  or  hay,  or  the  like,  into  the  boiler,  along  with  the 
small  Barley  or  Oats,  Turnips,  and  salt,  and  even  buy- 
ing Beans  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  thus  used 
for  the  horses,  long  experience  having  shown  that  no 
other  form  of  feeding,  nor  any  other  mode  of  supplying 
the  horse  with  Beans,  can  equal  that  of  boiling  them, 
when  the  object  is  chiefly  to  keep  his  bowels  right  and 
his  body  lusty.     Boiled  Beans,  interchanged  with  dry 
corn,   are   therefore   invariably   preferred    by    horse- 
dealers  when  at  hand,  as  the  readiest  method  of  making 
up  a  horse,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  market,  in  at  once 
"ivin"  him  more  flesh  and  a  finer  coat.     Beans  and 
Peas  are,  from  their  wholesome,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  their  nutritious  properties,  thus  largely  used  alone  or 
mixed,  bruised  or  whole,  with  Oats  for  horses  at  all  the 
public  works,  and  also  by  carriers,  carters,  and  cow- 
feeders,  who   find   Bean-meal   very   fattenmg,  besides 
bein"   productive  of  more  and  better  milk  than  any 
other  grain  similarly  used  ;  and  a  mixture  of  dry  Beans 
turly  I  and  Oats  m  any  form  is,  therefore,  generally  considered 
much  better  for  horses  than  Oats  alone,  which,  long 
continued,  with  other  hard  food,  always  heat  the  system, 
and  thus  the  animals  become  rough  or  staring  in  their 
coats,  however  well  groomed.     Indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  keeping  is  so  perceptible, 
especially   in  heavy  draught  horses,   that   their  very 
appearance  will,  in  almost  any  circumstances,  determine 
the  question  of  their  manner  of  feeding. — Mr.  Car- 
michael,    Trans.  Highland  Ag.  Soc. 

Formation  of  Dungheaps,  and  Economical  Manage- 
ment of  Liquid  Manures. — It  is  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  farmer,  at  some  periods  of  tho  year, 
that  he  should  have  the  means  of  preparing  his  fresh 
into  well  fermented  manure.     In  all  cases,  I  most  stre- 
nuously advocate  that  moisture   of  every    description 
should  be  kept  from  a  manure-heap,  with  the  exception 
of  the  drainings  of  the  offices,  which  ought  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  heap  or  pit  by  tunnels  (there  are  tiles  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose),  and  no  water  should  be  permitted 
to  enter,  unless  it  be  thrown  on  for  some  special  purpose 
by  the  proprietor.     By  restricting  the  admission  of  the 
air,  we  have  a  direct  command  over  the  fermentation  of 
the  manure-heap,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
placing  the  manure  in  pits.     If  they  have  a  roughjcover- 
ing,  so  much  the  better.     The  usual  shape  of  a  mauure- 
he'ap  is  that  of  a  cube  or  parallelopipedon,  each  being  a. 
fifure  of  six  sides,  five  of  which  are  exposed  to  the 
uifluence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bottom  only  not  being 
surrounded  by  it.  By  the  use  of  pits  we  shall  completely 
reverse  this  order,  one  side,  the  top,  only  being  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  also  the  side,  from  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  heap,  by  which  the  atmosphei-e 
will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  penetrating.     In  fact, 
from   the   absence  of  draught,  fresh   volumes   of  the 
atmosphere  will  only  penetrate  by  means  of  pressure. 
In  other  words,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and   water,  instead  of,  as 
according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  freely  permeating 
the  whole  mass,  and,  by  this  means,  causing  the  disen- 
gagement of  additional  caloric,  which,  re-actmg  on  the 
mass,  a  more  rapid  fermentation  ensues,  andfire-fanging 
is  the  frequent  consequence.  The  mode  in  which  manure- 
heaps  are  usually  formed  is  that  exactly  the  best  adapted 
to  dissipate  its  most  fertilising  contents,  the  soluble,  hut 
non-volatile  contents  bemg  carried  away  through  the 
effects  of  rain,  whilst  a  tolerably  free  draught  of  air 
exists  throui'houtthe  mass,  as  the  atmosphere  undoubt- 
edly penetrates  it  through  the  sides,  in  consequence  of 
the  shght  superior  pressure  there,  and  also  through  the 
circumstance  that  thecarbonicacid,water,  &c.,invariably 
escaping  through  the  top,  causes  an  ascending  current 
unfavourable  to  the  admission  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
top,  but  decidedly  favourable  to  a  current  passing  in 
through  the  sides,  thus  causing  a  draught  constantly 
"om^-^forward  from  the  sides  through  the  top,  or  pre- 
cisely that  mode  most  favourable  for  the  dissipation  of 
its  valuable  volatile  contents  ;  whereas,  if  we  place  th» 
manure  in  pits,  all  access  of  air  is  prevented,  except  such 
as  will   be  required  by  the  formation  of  the  vacuum 
previously  described.     I  never  carried  the  plan  I  now 
propose  into  execution,  having  followed  the  usual  course, 
but  I  have  observed  in  this  town  (Liverpool^,  where, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  land,the  greatest.economy 
of  superficial  space  is  required  in  forming  the  manure, 
heaps  of  the  large  horse  and   cattle  proprietors,  the 
general  practice  is  to  form  a  square  pit  about  ten  or 
eleven  feet  deep,  to  deposit  the  manure  in,  of  exactly 
that  form  which  will  contaui  the  lai-gest  superficies  with 
the  smallest  circumference.     No  form  could  be  desired 
better  for  the  purpose  of  containmg  the  greatest  hulk  m 
the  smallest  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting 
so  small  a  surface  for  escape  of  the  caloric  evolved 
during  fermentation,  yet  an  instance  of  fire-fanging  is 
never  Icnown  in   these  pits.     It  sometunes,  however. 


equally  simple  ingredients,  be  formed  mto  substantial  I -  j  *„,„„„„-„ 

and  reaUy  nutritious  food  fir  the  hardest-working  farm-  j  happens  that,  from  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  manure. 
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or  other  causes,  these  pits  become  filled  above  the  top,* 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Ou  such 
occasions  I  hare  ascertained  that  it  is  sometimes  requi- 
site to  obtain  an  immediate  removal  of  the  upper  portion 
or  turn  it  over  at  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent firing.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  observation  also, 
that  where  the  manux-e  is  heaped  up  above  the  level  of 
the  pits,  and  consequently  one  or  more  sides  are  exposed 
to.  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  such  cases  the 
manure  so  accumulated  never  has  the  same  appearance 
as  old  fermented  manure.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
shorter  period  that  has  elapsed  from  the  formation  of 
the  superior  portion  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  I 
have  been  careful  to  observe  and  mark  the  time  requi- 
site to  produce  the  certain  appearance  of  well-fermented 
manure  placed  in  pits,and  such  as  are  raised  above  them, 
and  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  best  formed  manure,  in  the  shortest  period,  that  I 
ever  witnessed,  was  that  of  the  pit  belonging  to  an 
extensive  cart  proprietor.  In  the  stable  1  now  allude 
to  there  were  usually  about  thirty  horses,  the  pit  was 
formed  in  the  yard,  and  covered  over  by  thick  planks, 
part  of  which  were  covered  with  earth  and  paved,  only 
a  few  boards  remaining  loose  for  the  convenience  of 
removing  the  manure,  with  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  manure  into  the  pit.  The  yard  was  roofed 
in,  so  that  no  extraneous  moisture  could  be  admitted. 
So  circumstanced,  I  ascertained  that,  in  summer,  the 
-whole  of  this  miass,  except  the  accumulation  of  the  last 
few  days,  was  converted  into  a  well-fermented  workable 
state  in  the  course  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight ;  in  winter 
it  took  about  three  weeks  to  accomplish  the  same.  1 1 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  above  description,  that 
serious  annoyance  would  be  felt  at  the  escape  of  ammo- 
nia, and  that  a  most  extraordinary  heat  would  be  gene- 
rated ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  I  have  been  present 
when  a  pit  so  circumstanced  was  being  removed,  but 
the  heat  was  not  near  so  intense  as  that  which  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  ordinary  farm-yard  dung-heaps  ; 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
centre,  whilst  the  sides  were  comparatively  cool,  but  it 
pervaded  tlie  whole  mass  in  an  equal  degree ;  no  per- 
Kjeptible  smell  of  ammonia  was  perceived,  but  a  very 
•copious  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  was  evolved  in  the 
■course  of  its  removal,  so  much  so,  that  you  could  not  at 
■times  see  the  workmen  in  the  pit  who  were  in  the  act 
•of  removing  the  manure.  These  facts  are  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  that  the  mis- 
management of  the  fermentation  of  our  manure-heaps 
■arises  from  the  unlimited  access  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
strildngly  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
casting  the  exuvia,  &c.,  of  farm  offices  into  pits,  instead 
of  throwing  it  into  heaps  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Another  advantage  to  be  derived  by  using  pits  is,  that, 
in  winter,  the  caloric  arising  from  the  fermentation  of 
the  heap  would  not  be  dissipated  so  speedily  as  it  is  under 
the  present  system,  when  surrounded  by  a  cold,  perhaps 
frosty,  atmosphere.  It  is  so  well  known  that  manure- 
heaps  formed  in  winter  do  not  ferment  equally,  or 
scarcely  at  all,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  axiom  that 
one  load  of  manure  formed  in  summer  is  worth  two 
formed  in  winter.  I  need  not  enter  into  any  details  as 
to  the  mode  of  forming  such  pits.  Every  sensible 
farmer,  if  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory, 
•will  easily  select  the  fittest  place,  and  invent  tlie  best 
mode,  under  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  for  con- 
structmg  them.  As  a  general  rule,  they  ought  to  be 
impervious  ;  if  the  soil  will  permit  it,  so  much  the  better, 
if  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  so.  A  rough  coverin" 
•would  be  an  improvement  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated.  Pits  formed  in  the  manner  described  would 
convert  the  average  mixture  of  horse  and  cattle  manure 
into  excellent  fermented  manure  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  weeks— advantages  which  must  be 
most  palpable  to  every  scientific  farmer  ;  and  this  will 
he  accomplished  without  any  loss  worth  mentioning  of 
its  volatile  fertilising  contents.— il/r.  Rowlandson,  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Belgian  Husbandry.— The  farms  in  Flanders  are 
small,  the  average  size  being  not  more  than  50  imperial 
acres.  Some  are  held  on  lease,  others  are  not.  The 
terms  vary  from  three  to  15  years,  some  multiple  of 
three  as  far  as  15  being  the  duration  of  a  lease.  In 
some  the  tenants  have  it  in  their  power  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  every  third  year,  while  the  landlord  cannot  put 
hira  away  till  his  lease  is  out.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  average  rent  of  the  farms  is  ;  but  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  it  may  be  stated  at  30s.  the  imperial 
acre,  for  the  best  soils,  exclusive  of  burdens,  which  are 
generaUy  one-fifth  of  the  rent.  The  number  of  servants 
who  hve  on  the  farm  throughout  the  year  may  be  stated 
at  six  to  the  SOacres,  and  these  are  paid  as  follows  :— 
The  men  who  perform  the  work  of  ploughmen  aud 
labourers  receive  10s.  a  month,  with  their  meat,  which 
the  farmers  value  at  Cd.  or  7d.  a  day,  thus  making  the 
full  wages  of  a  man  equal  to  25s.  a  month,  or  15;.  a-year. 
Their  food  consists  of  boiled  milk  and  bread  for  break- 
fast, soup  or  butter-milk  and  bread  and  butter  for 
dinner,  with  Potatoes  and  pork  five  times  a  week  and 
bread  and  milk  for  supper.  The  soup  used  is  composed, 
according  to  Mr.  Radcliff,  of  butter-milk,  boiled  and 
thickened  with  fiour  or  Rye  bread.  Potatoes,  salt  pork, 
salt  fish,  various  vegetables,  and  eggs.  They  work 
from  dayhght  till  it  is  nearly  dark  at  this  season  of  the 

"They  are  generally  waUed,  the  walls  raised  abTOtThT^o 
5eet  above  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  usually  placed  in  some 
comer,  or  other  plaee  the  least  incommodious.  In  some 
I)laces,  however,  the  whole  yard  is  excavated  and  boarded 
over  ;  ,t  was  in  one  of  the  latter  places  that  I  saw  the  best  fer- 
mentca  manure  I  ever  witnessed. 


year,  which,  after  deducting  the  hours  of  rest,  will  be 
about  10  hours  a  day.  In  summer  it  is  longer.  The 
women,  who  are  hired  to  live  on  the  farm,  receive 
about  4s.  6d.  of  wages  less  in  the  year  than  the  men. 
It  may  be  observed  that  almost  all  the  farmers  take 
the  same  food  as  their  servants.  The  day  labourers,  who 
are  only  employed  at  certain  seasons,  such  as  for  weed- 
ing the  crops  and  engaging  in  the  operations  peculiar 
to  Flax  culture,  receive  7d.  aud  8rf.  a  day,  with  their 
meat ;  and  boys  and  girls  have  5d.  with  their  meat. 
An  ordiiiai'y  working  man  will  live  very  comfortably  in 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Belgium  paying  lot.  for  victuals, 
and  21.  for  the  rent  of  one  room  for  the  whole  year. 
The  farm-builJings  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  consist  of  dwelliiig-iiouse,  byre,  barn,  stable, 
servants'  sleeping-room,  and  cart-shed.  The  middle  of 
the  area  included  iu  the  square  is  several  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  houses,and  is  well  adapted  for  saving  manure. 
The  greatest  cleanness  prevails  in  every  department  of 
the  steading.  The  strength  of  horses  kept  ou  a  farm  is 
at  the  rate  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  the  50  acres.  And  the 
number  of  animals  supported  altogether  on  the  farm  far 
exceeds  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  farming  ;  and 
we  have  no  liesitation  in  saying  that,  in  this  particular, 
they  excel  the  farming  of  any  country  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  keep  of  a  horse  is  estimated  at  20rf. 
a  day.  It  is  generally  fed  during  the  winter  on  Oats, 
straw.  Beans,  and  hay  ;  and  in  summer  on  cut  Grass. 
The  horses  are  small,  but  compact  and  handsome,  with 
beautiful  action,  and  high  spirited.  As  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  improving  of  their  breed  of  cows,  they 
are  not  distinguished  for  any  excellences.  They  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  dairy,  for  which  they  are  principally 
kept  ;  they  are  generally  black  and  white  in  the  colour. 
After  being  for  some  years  in  the  dairy,  they  are  fat- 
tened or  sold  lean  to  the  butcher,  who  is  generally 
feeder  as  well  as  butcher.  The  most  of  the  beef 
used  in  Belgium  is  that  of  these  old  cows.  They  have  a 
practice  by  which  they  ensure  the  regular  feeding  of  the 
calves,  which  they  consider  essential  to  quick  fattening. 
Immediately  after  they  have  got  their  usual  quantity  of 
milk,  baskets  are  put  on  their  mouths,  to  prevent  their 
eating  anything  in  the  intervals  between  the  feeding 
times.  Few  sheep  are  kept,  and  these  are  of  the  worst 
description.'  The  fields  are  small,  and  are  divided 
merely  by  ditches.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hedge 
or  dyke  inclosing  a  field.  These,  from  the  peculiar 
management  of  the  stock  on  their  farms,  are  quite  un- 
necessary. But  where  Thorns  are  used  as  fences,  as 
around  nurseries  and  gardens,  the  settings  are  put  very 
closely  together  ;  and  after  they  have  sprouted  up  a 
certain  length,  sticks  are  run  along  horizontally,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  tied  to  these,  so  that  in  a  short  time, 
from  the  intertwining  of  the  shoots,  now  grown  into 
branches,  the  fence  becomes  quite  impenetrable.  Under 
drainage  is  never  practised.  Mucli  of  the  soil  does  not 
require  it ;  but  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  fields,  and 
to  draw  off  the  surface-water  from  the  plants,  a  spading 
of  earth  is  taken  out  from  every  furrow  and  scattered 
over  the  ridge,  so  that,  in  a  heavy  shower,  the  rain- 
water finds  a  ready  course  to  the  ditches  whicli  sku-t  the 
fields P.  McL.,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

Bush  Haeec^v — Pastor — Smith's  web-harrow,  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Hallen,  "Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London.  It  is  an 
admirable  means  of  covering:  Grass-seeds  on  arable  land  ;  but 
we  imagine  it  will  not  form  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
bush-harrow  on  pastures. 

Daiei  Management— To  "  W.  P."  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  name  the  passage  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  to  which  you 
allude.  "VVe  have  received  your  note  and  its  inclosed  speci- 
men, but  do  not  know  to  what  it  refers. 

Folding  Sheep— ^(/ricolo— You  will  need  to  fence  off  the 
■\Vheat ;  the  sheep  -otII  injure  it  by  trampling.  Swedish 
Turnips  -will  fetch  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  ton.  "We  do  not  know 
the  present  market  price. 

Stall  Feeding— r  P— See  p.  065,  col.  Tj.  Sheep  may  have 
i  lb.  of  oilcake  daily  at  the  beginning,  generally  increasing 
up  to  1  lb.  You  may  give  your  beasts  from  2  to  4  lbs.  at  be- 
ginning, according  to  their  size,  and  increase  the  quantity  in 
the  course  of  weeks,  so  as  that  during  theii'  last  thi'ee  months 
they  may  eat  from  5  to  8  lbs.  daUy. 

ToRNip-SEED,  &c. — JV— "We  do  not  speak  from  experience  ;  but 
we  should  conceive  that  it  might  be  kept  safe  in  a  sort  of 
barrel  churn,  made  of  circular  ends,  and  a  fine  wire  gauze 
cylinder.  Keep  this  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  give  it  a  few 
turns  occasionally. 

Erratum — In  line  41  from  the  bottom  of  col.  a,  p.  773,  for  the 
words  "  the  number  is,"  read  "  our  numbers  are."  The 
former  words  convey,  we  perceive,  a  meaning  which  was  not 
intended,  and  which  is  certainly  inaccurate. 


iWarfeets. 

SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  17.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Bant  SuotB,  H  ereforde,  &o-  48    0  to  4fl  4 
Beat  Short  Horna 
Seoond  quality  fiuaBr.s 
Calves 


Beat  JJownsficUalf-bredfi    4slOto  fia  2 
Best  Lon^-woola     -        •    4  ;  6      4    8 
Ewea  and  oecood  quality    4    0      4    4 
-     -      PiRB  -        -        -        -3860 

Beaflta,  3330;  Sheep,  23.00;  Calves,  71;  PlgB.aU. 
We  have  bH>;  amodirate  bupply  of  Beef  to-day,  and  trade  ia  better— 4s  4dl8 

readily  obtained  tor  ihe  beet  Sijote,  and  43  for  the  most  Belling  Short-horne 

Goiid  Mutton  continuea  ecarcu,  and  prices  are  a  liule  advanced.  Some  good 
old  Downa,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  made  6a4dper  Blba.— Veal  trade  uon- 
tmues  Btflddy.— Pork  trade  is  hard:y  so  brisk. 

Fbidat,  Nov.  21. 

We  have  afalr  pupply  of  Beasts,  and  trade  is  not  quife  bo  brisk:  the  best 
Beef,  howBVPr,  is  making  abcut  the  same  priue  as  on  Monday.  Best  Scocs 
nearly  49  4d,  and  Short-horna -Is  ;  aeoond  quality  are  not  bo  readily  gold.— 
Thn  demand  lor  Mutton  ia  not  larpe.  neither  is  the  supply.  Monday's prloea 
ari<  with  diffifiilty  le^lited.  -  Good  Veal  is  rather  dearer ;  a  choice  Calf  makes 
about  53  2d.-PiK8  are  rather  lower. 

BeaBtSfOSS;  SheepjSGSO;  CalvesilSS;  Pigs,  821. 

41,  WeBtHmlthfield. 


POTATOES.— Southwauk,  Waterside,  Nov.  17. 

During  the  p  st  week  there  wer^  several  anivala,  both  from  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  that  h-^rw  sold  at  nominal  prices  or  given  away,  the  consignfe  beir^ 
com pe  led  to  h  ve  hAru^K  and  pav  the  expanses  of  dieiharginp  his  vfsael.  The 
Baleable  aampl^B  were  o'earod  off  a',  the  following  prices:— York  Reds  Irom 
40h  to  9„b  per  ton  ;  S,-nich  do.,  2ii8  to  80^  per  ton.  Several  lota  weie  convoyed 
irom  VodtBhireby  lailwav  ani  by  aieamboara,  and  ihcy  were  (old.York  Heds, 
1  X  f  to  8fi8  per  loD.  There  wore  several  anivala  at  the  close  of  the  week 
uotn  T-r,m  \  0  khhlre  Htid  Sco;land,  and  acourdiiiK  to  appeuranct-B,  m^-half  of 
the  He;lare  uoBalL-able 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  22.— The  suppUes  of  both 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  have  been  pretty  well  kept  up  during  the 
week,  and  trade  is  tolerably  brisk.  Pine-apples  are  not  quite 
so  plentiful  as  they  were  last  week,  but  are,  nevertheless,  still 
sutJicient  for  the  demand.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  both  good  and 
abundant ;  foreign  sorts  are  also  plentiful.  Amohg  dessert 
Apples  we  observed  excellent  samples  of  Newtown  Pippin  ;  and 
among  Pears  fine  specimens  of  Guernsey  Chaumontelle— a  few 
of  tlie  Glout  Morceau  are  just  making  tbeir  appearance.  Me- 
lons are  hardly  to  be  procured,  and  Cucumbers  ai'e  also  scarce. 
Oranges  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  Nuts  of  all  sorts  are  pretty  abundant. 
The  principal  novelty  among  Vegetables  has  been' in  the  shape 
of  Fi-ench  Beans,  a  small  quantity  of  which  has  been  offered 
during  the  week.  Other  things  remain  nearly  the  same. 
Caulitiowers  are  scarcer,  but  their  place  is  filled  by  Broccoli, 
which  is  every  week  becoming  more  plentiful.  Tm-nips  and  Carl 
I'ots  are  good  and  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  Savoys,  and  other  winter  Greens,  are  abxmdant. 
The  prices  of  Potatoes  are,  if  any  tiling,  on  the  rise  ;  the  samples 
produced  are  rather  better  in  quaUty.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  con- 
sist of  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,' Luculiagratissuna,  Pentas 
carnea,  Bignonia  venusta,  Aui-iculas,  Heliotropes,  Orchids, 
Violets,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS. 


Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4jto  6* 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  par  lb,,  2a  to  At 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  Qa  to  1a 

—  For  iigai,  p.  lb.,  9(i  to  \sGd 
Melons,  Spanisti,  each,  4*  to  65 
Dami;oQS,  per  hf.-sv.,  6*  to  6s 
Apples,  Dets.,  per  bush-,  4f  to  8< 

—  Kitchen,  2t  Qd  to  bs  6d 
Pears,  per  hf.-sv-,  6j  to  lit 
Orangee,  pel  dozen.  Is  to  2i 

—  per  100,  4s  to  I61 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1> 

—  red,  per  doz.,  2s  to  bt 
BiUBSels  Sprouis,  p.  hf.sv.,  la  to  2a 
Savoy.s,  per  doz,,  6rf  to  is 
Cauliflowers,  per  doZ.,  2*  to  6j 
Hioi;eoli,  per  bundle,  6ii  to  1* 
Greens,  per  doz.  benches,  2a  to"8* 
Sorrel,  perhf.-6leve,6d  to  9d 
Articholies,  per  doz.,  2»  to  Ij 
Potatoes,  perton.yua  to  J30a 

—  cwc,  3s  tirf  to  7* 

—  bushel,  Ssto4i 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3«  to  4* 
Turnips,  per  doz. ,1s  6rf  to  2i  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  to  li  Git 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.,  2i  to  Bi 
Horse  Radish,  perbundle,  lifidtofi. 
Seakile,  per  puimet,  2a  to  3> 
Cucumbers,  each,  6^/ to  it 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9i  to  Is 
Leeks, per  doz..  Is  6d  to  2s 
Garlic,  perlb., 6(i  to  M 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-av.,  Sj  to  4»  Gi 


Lemons,  oer  dozen.  Is  to  Ss 

—        per  100,  is  to  16s 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
hweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  2s  fld  to  Ss 
«•  alnuts,  per  bushel,  16»  to  28» 
Filberts,  English,  p.lOOlba,jfiO*to  65« 
Nuta,  Cob,  per  100  lbs.,  66s.  j 

—  Bai'ceJona,  24* 

—  Brazil,  16* 

—  Spanish,  14s 
ChesDUCs,  per  peck,  4s  to  8c 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery, per  buncb, 6d  to  Is  Gd 
Cardoons,  each,  6d  to  Qd 
Onions,  per  bushel,  2s  to  3s 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv.,  2s  to  3ff 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  Gd  to  6« 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  Sd 
Endive,  per  score, 6d  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab,,  Gd  to  1* 

"-  —        Cob,  6(i  to  Is 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  li  to  \iGi 
Muahrooms,per  pottle.  Is  Gd  to  2*  Gd 
Small  Salada,  per  punnet,  2d  to  8d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2dto8d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  ISsm.bun.  4(ito6d 
Paraley,'perbunch,2dto3ii 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  Qd 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch,  4i 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HOPS,  Friday,  Nov.  21. 

The  Hop  duty  was  declared  oa  the  17:h  inau,  at  158,O0K.  17s.  2id.,  which, 
being  under  what  was  expected,  has  caused  more  doing  in  Hops  at  several 
shillings  advance  in  prices.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  ot  fine-eoloxired  Hopa, 
and  the  stock  of  old  Hops  is  very  small  indeed.  The  following  ia  the  amount 
01  duty  in  each  distiict.  £,        ,_  d 

RoL-hester 61,486    0  11 

Canterbury 36,164  18    4 

^Bei 64,3^6    5  Hi 

Worceater 9.091     1     9 

Parnham  -        _        .        . 

Kingdom  -        .        .        . 


-  6,42S  12  n 

-  I,5i4  17    4 


=£'53,008  17    Bi 
Patthndhw  Ac  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


Hay.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 
Smithfield,  Nov.  20. 

Prime  Mefld.Hay   80h  to    Sua  I  New  Hay        —a  to   — s  I  NewClr.  — sto   —a 
Infr.New&Rowenes  70    J  Clover  100  lo  115    (Straw        26         32 

John  Coopsb,  Salesman. 
CUMBEELAND  MARKET,  NoV.  20. 
PrlmeMead.  Hay     BOaio   96^  [  Old  Clover  ll5-j  to  12i)o  | 


Inferior 
New  Hay 


Pine  Old  Mar 
Interior  Hay 
New  Hay 


81      Inferior  do.    S8        108    I  Straw  3l8to38a 

~-         —    I  New  Clover  —  —    | 

JoanoA  Baker,  Hay  Salesman. 

Whitechapei,,  Nov.  21. 

908  to  100s  I  Uld  Clover    1209  to  126a  I 

—  —      New  Clover   110        115   I  Straw        26s  to  82 

75  00  1  Infr.         „         70  80   | 

A  large  supply ,  and  trade  very  dull. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Nov.  17. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  this  morning  from  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suftblk,  ivas  small,  and  was  held  firmly  for  last  week's  prices  ; 
old  is  in  request  and  the  turn  dearer,  the  same  may  he  said  of 
free  Foreign  ;  in  Bonded  there  was  little  doing. — Fine  Malting 
Barley  has  declined  Is.,  and  inferior  qualities  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
— Beans  are  25.  per  qr.  lower  than  on  this  day  se'unight. — Peas 
of  all  lands  maintain  the  rates  of  last  week. — The  Oat  trade 
is  dull,  and  Is.  to  2s.  cheaper  than  on  Monday  last. 

BRITISH,   PEB   IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  5.  S.  S.      S, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  67  65 

Norfolk,  Lincolniihiie,  and  Yorkahlre  .  67  65 

Barley,  IHaltin^'  and  distilling  3ls  toSis  Chevalier  33  37 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Vorksliire    .        .     Polanda  £7  SO 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  27  29 

IiiKh      ....                        ,        Feed  24  26 

Malt,  pale,  ship          -        .        ,         ....  64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex         .         .        .        .        .  60  65 

Rye SI  87 

Beane,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     33  to  46        Tick  34  48 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    40  to  52       Winds  40    48 

Peas,  White         .        ■        •        .    60  to  54       Maple  41     44 

Friday,  Nov.  21. 
The  arrivals  of  Foreign  "Wheat  and  Irish  Oats  during  the 
week  have  been  large  ;  this  morning  there  was  little  English 
Wheat  at  market,  the  same  found  a  steady  sale  at  Monday's 
quotations  ;  old  and  free  Foreign,  as  well  as  fine  .qualities  of 
Bonded,  are  rather  more  inquired  after. — Bai'ley  and  Peas  re- 
main unaltered ;  New  Beans  are  tlie  tui'n  cheaper. — The  Oat 
trade  is  firmer,  and  some  extensive  purchases  have  been  made 
at  a  decUne  of  Is.  per  qr.  upon  our  last  quotation. 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Red    . 

fiS 

flfi 

White 

/if) 

65 

Grind. 

87 

30 

Feed 

£7 

29 

Potato 

an 

B3 

Potato 

26 

29 

Harrow 

86 

50 

Longpod  sz 

36 

Grey 

an 

42 

Wheat. 

Ba.ley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Oct.         n  per  Quarter. 

57j  $d 

31g  3d 

2SS  4d 

3li  2d 

43s  Id 

44s  Id 

68     2 

32    0 

2d    5 

34     6 

44     6 

43     0 

-         25      .        .        . 

59     5 

33     0 

24  11 

34     5 

45     6 

44     IJ 

Nov.          1      .        .        . 

60     1 

34     3 

26     2 

S3    2 

45    3 

43  10' 

—           8      .        .       . 

59    7 

35     1 

25     2 

35    7 

45     1 

44     9| 

—         16      .       .        . 

58    6 

3i     0 

26     8 

38     2 

!l4     5 

45     7 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

68  11 

33     5 

24  10 

36    0 

44     8 

44    3 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

14     0 

5     0 

4     0 

7     « 

1     0 

1     ft 

Diagram  showingthe  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  ot  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  8. 


Oct.  18       Oct.  25 


Canary       -        -       perqr 
Carraway  -    per  ow» 

Clover,  Red,  English  •    — 

"-  —    Foreign        -    — 

—  White,  English    -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  -  -  .  lo 
Hempeeed  .  per  qr.  85 
Linseed        .         .       perqr    64 

—  Baltlo        -        .       _     42 

—  Cakes,  Eni;.  per  lOOOlnt 


SEEDS, 
5Gsto  60s 


Nov.  21. 

LinseedCakeSjPoreigTi.p.tODfl/  to  I0( 
Mustard,  White  -  p. bush.     — b      —  , 

—  Superfine     ,»       ■     —        '~ 

—  Brown        ,, 
Rapeseed,  £nglish,porlait 
Rape  Cakes  -     perton    ' 
Saintioin      -        .         .         -     . 
Tares,  Kng.  winter  p.  bush. 

—    Foreign  -        .       - 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     18        23 
Turnip  {too  variable  foiquotatlon). 


SGI       iSl 


7 
4E6d 
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^alcs  ftp  bunion. 

IrOKOBLEXrEN.OENTLEMRN.NURSEnYMEN.RUIIiDERS, 
GARDEXERS.  PLANTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will  submit 
to  Public  Competitirm  on  thePfemises  (corner  of  Dalston- 
[ane,  Hackney),  on  Monday,  Nov.  "24,  1S45,  and  fullowin)::  days, 
at  11  o'clock  (by  order  of  tlie  Proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the 
land  bein^r  required  for  other  purposes),  tho  whole  of  the  valu- 
able NURSERY  STOCK,  consistini;  of  several  thousands  of 
iai'ge  and  handsome  IluUies,  Arbutus,  Aueuba,  Arbijr  Vitre, 
Box,  Red  Cedars.  Yews,  and  other  Ever^repns,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  warranted  to  removb  with  safety.  Fine  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  description,  trained  and  untrained 
Fruit-trees,  Araucaria  Cunningharaii  and  Excolsa,  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  high,  and  very  handsome.  Jlny  be  viewed  prior  to  the 
Sale.  Catalogues  Is.  each,  returnable  to  Purchasers,  may  be 
had  on  the  premises,  of  the  principal  Seedsmen,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Amencan  Niu'sery,  Levtonstnne. 


CONSIGNMENT    OF    EIGHT    HUNDRED    CAMELLIAS 
FOR  ABSOLUTE  SALE. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  most  re- 
spectfnlly  announce  they  are  instructed  by  Mons.  Lodis 
TanTIodtte (Nursery-man  &.  Florist  totheKin^of  theBel^ians), 
to  submit  to  public  competition  by  Auction,  at  the  Mart,  Bar- 
tholomew Lane.  London,  on  Fritlav,  Nov.  '2^,  ISili.  at  12  o'clock, 
EIGHT  HUNDRED  CAMELLIAS,  comprising;  all  the  esteemed 
Varieties.mostof  whicli  are  well  furnished  with  bloom  buds.  Tlie 
Plants  will  be  on  view  at  the  Mart,  on  Thursday,  and  morninj? 
of  Sale,  where  Cataloijues  maybe  had  ;  also  of  the  Auctioneers, 
AraericaA  Nursery.  Levtonstone. 

P.S.— An  importation  of  four  thousand  BELL  GLASSES  for 
propagating  is  immediately  expected,  and  due  notice  will  be 
yiven  on  their  arrival. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  HOOKER  intends  disposing  (by  Auction  in 
.  Lots,  about  the  bej^inninj;  of  next  month),   of  the  entire 

STOCK  OF  PLANTS  upon  his  Nursery  Grounds,  which 
ixtend  over  upwards  of  twenty  acres.  The  Stock  consists  of 
;he  usual  variety  of  Nursery  Plants,  some  of  which  are  of  larpe 
lize.' — Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  Ad- 
ertisement. 

'The  ROSE  TREES,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands, 
vill  be  taken  up  and  sold  in  dozens,  each  dozen  containing 
;welve  different  kinds  named.  Persons  mshing  to  purchase 
lose  Trees  previous  to  the  Sale,  can  have  them  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

Standard  and  Half  Standard  Roses.  15s.  per  dozen.  Dwarf 
Roses  on  their  own  Roots,  4s.  per  dozen.  Purchasers  cannot 
make  their  own  selection  of  Ivinds  after  this  date. 

Post  Tovra  Cranbrook  ;  Railway  Station,  Paddock  "Wood, 
Dover  Line. — Brenchlev.  Kent,  Nov.  22 


STANDARD,  HALF  STANDARD,  AND  DWARF  ROSES 
PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  &c. 

MR.  J.  KING  will  sell  by  auction,  on  Wednesday, 
26th  November,  at  11  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  Premises, 
Efira-road  Nursery,  opposite  Brixton  Church,  witliontKeserve, 
comprising  A  SUPERIOR  COLLECTION  of  Standard,  Half 
Standard,  and  Dwarf  Roses,  Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries.  Plums,  Standard  Cherries,  Currants  of  sorts,  China 
and  "ther  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants  in  pots,  and  a  variety  of 
-shrubs  ;  also  a  Patent  Testa  Stove.  May  be  viewed,  and 
Cat.ilogues  had  on  the  Premises  ;  of  Messrs.  Flanagan  and 
^lon.  Seedsmen,  Mansion-house-street ;  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
riackney-road. 


ORCHIDACE/E. 
ll/TESSRS.  J.  C.  and  S.  STEVENS  be^  to  announce 
'-'Jl  they  will  sell  by  Auction,  at  their  Great  Sale  Room,  33, 
Ivm^-st,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesdav,  Nov.  26,  at  12  o'clock, 
in  Importation  of  ORCHIDACEOUS" PLANTS,  some  of  the 
-pir'-fs  new.  from  various  districts  in  North  and  Central 
Aniirica;  they  have  just  arrived  per  mail-packet  "Avon," 
;ni.l  ire  in  fine  health.  May  be  vie%ved  the  day  before,  and 
unniing  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  AMATEURS  OF  ROSES. 

MR-  GLENNY  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he 
is  insti-ucted  by  'Mr.  'Wn-i.tsoN,  of  "Whitley,  and  Mr. 
npRGESS,  of  Colchester,  to  submitfor  Sale  by  Auction,  on  Tues- 
day and  "Wednesday  next  (the  25th  and  26th  inst.),  upwards  of 
700  Plants  of  SEEDLING  ROSES,  comprising  about  22  Varie- 
ties of  first-rate  excellence,  and  some  of  them  as  extraordinary 
as  distinct  species.  The  Roses  will  be  on  view,  from  10  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  City,  and  the  Sale 
will  [commence  at  12  for  1. — Catalogues  may  be  had,  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  principal  Seed-shops,  and  at  the  Gar- 
deners' Gazette  Office,  2,  Tavistock-street,  Govent  Garden. 


A  BOUT300EXCELLENTTULIPS.  Mr.GLENNY 
-^J-  is  instructed  to  sell  by  Auction,  in  vai-ious  lots,  to  suit  per- 
sons making  up  their  Stock,  and  also  small  dealers,  mthout 
reserve,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a  quantity  of 
fine  Tulips,  together  witli  Tulip  Irons  and  a  Tulip  Chest,  with 
numerous  excellent  Drawers  ;  the  whole  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion  of  Dealers  or  Amateurs. — Catalogues  to  be  had  at  the 
principal  Seed  Shops,  and  at  the  Gardeners' Gazette  office,  2, 
Tavistock-street,  Covent-gai-den. 


PINE-APPLE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  —  Mr. 
GLENNT  has  instruction  to  sell  by  Auction,  at  the 
Mart,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  13,  about  100  plants  of 
Queens,  Bloods,  and  others,  including  several  Seedlings,  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Buck,  and  approved  at  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. They  are  sold  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  reserve.  They  will  be  on  view  at  the  Mart  on 
Monday,  at  10  in  the  Morning,  until  the  hour  of  sale.  '""' 


DORKING.  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  imraediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
"WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  "at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  tlie  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  &  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

"'TiHE"17ANbs  AND^S"TATE~OF "Mo O^BRAE, 
-*-  belonging  to  the  Dundee  Union  Bank,  lying  in  the  imme- 
diate \'icinity  of  Auchtermuchty,  and  consisting^  of  211  acres. 
Imperial  measm-e,  inclusive  of  about  40  acres  in  thriving  plan- 
tations, great  part  of  which  is  Hard  "Wood.  There  is  a  good 
and  substantial  D"WELLING  HOUSE,  T\'ith  a  suitable  STEAD- 
ING and  OFFICES  on  the  Farm,  which  is  remarkably  well 
inclosed  v\ith  Stone  Dikes.  The  soil  is  of  good  quahty,  and 
well  adapted  for  raising  all  kinds  of  grain  and  green  crops. 
The  climate  and  exposure  are  excellent,  the  neighbourhood  is 
good,  and  richly  diversified  with  plantations,  of  ivhich',  and 
the  surrounding  country,  the  property  commands  pleasant 
\'iews.  The  property,  which  has  been  recently  let  to  a  respect- 
able and  industrious  tenant,  at  a  fair  rent,  is  distant  from 
Cupar  Fife,  the  County  Town,  about  9  miles,  and  from  the 
Shipping  Port  of  Newbui-gh  about  4  miles,  and  the  roads  to 
these  places,  where  there  are  ffood  markets,  are  excellent. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  David  Miln,  Esq.,  Banker, 
Dundee  ;  or  to  H.  "W.  "Walker, "Esq.,  Banker.  Auchtermuchty  '; 
or  to  John  Bell  and  "\A''rLLiAM  Don,  "Writers  in  Dundci;,  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  Title  Deeds.— Dundee,  Nov.  22. 


q^HE  URATE  OE  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
X  COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  "WHEAT,  *tc.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uuifonn  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  tliuse  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  ot!ier  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  nmst  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testini'Uiials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  Afi-ican  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Brid{re-st.,  Bhickfriars.         E.  Pdhseb.  Secretai-y. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


POTATO  DISEASE.— Chloride  of  Lime,  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  Disease  in  Potatoes,  (vide  Times  of 
the  IHth  iust,)  may  be  had  on  application  to  William  Kidd,  Red 
Bull  Wharf,  UppL-r  Thames-street,  London,  in  casks  from  3  to  4 
cwt.  each.  Price  155.  per  cwt.  No  charge  for  casks.  Orders 
from  the  country  attended  to  if  accompanied  by  a  remittance. — 
Nov.  22. 


A 


INSLIE^S    PATENT    DRAINING-TILE 

MACHINES  AND  DRYING  PROCESS. 


These  machines  are  of  two  sizes.  No.  1.  Worked  by  hand, 
by  one  man  or  two  boys,  and  capable  of  producing  from  5000 
to  7000  drain-tiles,  15  inches  in  length,  and  2i  by  3  inches  inte- 
rior diameter,  or  pipes  of  2i  inches  interior  diameter,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  30i.  No.  2.  To  be  worked  by  one  horse,  or 
by  steam  or  water-power,  and  capable  of  producing  14,000  to 
20,000  drain-tiles  and  pipes,  of  the  above  dimensions,  per  day. 
Price  of  the  machine,  at  the  manufactory,  including  moulds 
for  tiles  and  pipes,  35^.  The  machine,  slightly  altered,  also 
makes  bricks  equally  well. 

By  these  machines,  draining- tiles  and  pipes  of  the  most  per- 
fect form  are  produced  at  u  much  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
other  process  hitherto  invented.  The  cost  of  making  tiles  of 
2i  by  3  inches,  of  l5  inches  in  length,  including  royalty,  varies 
from  2s.  to  3s.,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  1000,  accox-ding  to  circumstances. 
All  stones  in  the  clay  are  crushed  to  pieces  without  retarding 
the  movement,  and  these  are  the  only  machines  Iiitherto 
offered  to  the  public,  for  which,  with  most  clays,  no  prerious 
preparation  of  the  clay  is  required,  an  expense  generally  greater 
than  the  cost  of  maldng. 

The  Patentees  are  now  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  machines,  in  localities  to  be  agreed  upon. 

PATENT  DRYING  PROCESS. 

Licenses  will  also  be  granted  for  Ainslie's  Drying  Process,  by 
which  the  above  articles  can  be  effectually  di'ied  during  cold 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  few  hours. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  at  Alperton ;  also  at  Messrs. 
Howe's  Factory,  119,  Great  Guildford-strcet,  Southwark;  the 
Polytechnic  Institution.  Regent-street ;  at  Mr.  Slight's,  Curator 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Leith-walk,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hill,  jun.,  CiWl  Engineer,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Application  for  further  information  and  licenses  to  be  made  to 
the  subscriber,  JOHN  AINSLIE. 

Alperton  Tile-works,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  aMachineseen,  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  !),  Gray's-Iun  Sq^uare,  London ; 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock, 
Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engi- 
neers, Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
may  also  be  had.     Price  30s. 


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
O  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  tbm-horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  sizes. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,j  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applicationsfor  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weathebstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Waed,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer   and    Fountain    Maker,    70,    Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  inches. 
No.  2  Ram,        Ditto  2  inches. 

No.  3  Ram,        Ditto  1  inch. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and  Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Fountain  Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to  any  derice.  Buildings,  Baths, 
*fcc.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  ttc. 
Sole  Agent  fur  Thdman's  Patent  Water  Purifier. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA 
RATUS,  combining  Sylvestei-'s  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatnsis  believed  to  possess  greater  genei'al  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  gi'eatest  effect  \rith  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  fm-wavded.  upon  ai>plicatioii,detaiUr.g  particulars  and  prices 
atlDO,  Fleet-street. 


TJOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  inducing  an 
-*-V  exuberant  gi-oioth  of  HA  in,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent 
f/loss,  and  a  tendency/  to  curl,  remains  dnrivalled — Weakness 
Premature-Greyness,  Relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off  being 
entirely  prevented  by  this  "incomparable"  Oil. 
r:Us  purifying  properties  dispel  all  Scuri'and  Dandriff,  and  for 
Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  Basis  of 
a  Beadtifdl  Head  of  Hair.  As  a  mild  stimulative,  corrective 
and  preservative  agent,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  has 
tho  exclusive  I'atronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  wilh  rank,  fashion  and  discernment,  supersedes 
all  prepai-ations  of  professed  similar  import. 

Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand  ex- 
cites the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the 
most  spurious  tra.sh  as  "Jfacassar  OIL"  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive on  Purchasers  to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
are  engraved  in  two  lines  oa  the  Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of 
the   Wrapper  nearly  1,500  times,  containing  20,028   lottei-s.— 
1  nee  Ss.  Cd.— 75.— Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small)  IOj.  t}d. 
and  double  that  size,  2U-.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,   A.  ROWLAND  &   SON,   20,  Ilatton 

Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumer.^. 

V  All  other  ''MACAS3AI£  OILS"  are  FRAUDULENT 

COUNTERFEITS!!! 


PATENT   PORTABLE   SUSPENSION  STOVES. 

■l  of  which  more  than  Four  Thou.sand  were  sold  last 
winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
tories, their  principle  of  Ventilation  effectually  carrying  off 
all  those  gases  which  are  injurious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  George 
&  John  Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  4G,  King  William- 
street,  London-bridge. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 
pARR-S  LIFE  PILLS. — The  extraordinary  success 
'-  of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  it  has  beer, 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  ir 
every  instance  done  pood  ;  it  has  never  in  the  shghtest  degree 
impaired  the  most  deUcate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Fare's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  fi-om  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Fui'ther 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  ''Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr  " 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Parr's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — "  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.  Atlilone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.  They  ai'e  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good;  everyone  who  has 
tried  tliem  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Yours,  &,c.,  William  Gilcheiest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon. 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you,  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  &c.,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  1  think  I  shaU  Uve  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  aHU  be  of  serrice  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  piint  it.  Yom-s,  ^vith  much  respect,  Peter  Mdrphy." 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signatm-e  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO., 
Crane-court,  on  the  directions. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is,  Ihi.,  2s.  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  uiediciue  retailei-s 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

g^  FuU  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 


THE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  -narmest,  the 
lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  the  bed,  fhe  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  fi.'om  its  exti-eme 
warmth  is  peculiai'ly.  adapted  for  invalids  ;  also  Goose  Down 
Quilts,  very  comfortable,  at  half  the  price  of  Eider  Down.  List 
of  prices  of  the  above,  and  also  every  description  of  bedding, 
sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son,  Bedding 
Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road 

Now^  ready,  264  pp.,  124  Engravings,  price  Is. 
JOHNSON  &    SHAW'S    FARMER'S    ALMANAC' 
t'    and  CALENDAR  for  1846.     May  be  had  of  every  bookseller 
in  the  kingdom.     Also,  The  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTION- 
ARY, by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  :  6s. 

London  :  James  Ridg^at,  Piccadilly. 


MR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
serving objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusea,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  no%v, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  PubUc  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBT  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  tht 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadbt's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.    The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterburv  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.R.S.IO  10     0 

The   Bishop   of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .     5 

The   Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.      .        .        .10 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10 

Thos.  Bell,   Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.       .  10 

The  Lord  Brougham.     5 

The  Earl  of  Ripon    .  10 


0     0 
0     0 


0     0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  10    0  0 


The  Tiscount  Goderich 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq.     5 
Rev.  W.  Kirby  .     5 

Sir  W,  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.  ...  5 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.  5 
John  Wright,  Esq.  .  5 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq.  .  10 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.  ,  .  10 
Wm.  Spence,  Esq. '  .  10 
W.W.  Saunders,Esq.  2 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .  1 
John  Dalrymple,  Esq.  1 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.  .  S 
J.S.  Eowerbank,  Esq.  5 
G.  Busk.  Esq.  .     1 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .     5 
J.  Janson,  Esq.  .    5 


£    s. 


5     0 
0     0 


Reverend  Professor  Henslow.  .21. 

V  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spence, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,   Marrynt,  and  Price's,  Bankers, 

Khii-  William-streei.  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

StENCF,  I8,-Lower'Seymom'-strcet,  Portmau-square. 
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'  CTf  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY   ifONTH,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

THE    HORTICULTURAL    MAGAZINE. 


PART  XII.    CONTAINS 

m,.     -n        ■  «„„     r„1t,irp    ind  an  niustration  of  a  New  Hardy  Annual  —  The  Cultivation  of  Flowering   Thorns,  with 

The  B.«^''"P*^"?;„,*;"?''?5'  XaUae"^^^  Cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus,  n-ith  Five  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of 

Illustrations  and  De^ciiptions  ot  au  me  ^aiietie^  Pelargoniums  exhibited  this  year-Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 

^vfnKi:ufrc;7t^PopS"r'F?owers!^Alpfne^Kan^^ 

of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Orchards,  &c.  ,    ,,  „     ,     „ 

London  :  Hor"  sioxx  and  =  - '  "    "  \s,  Paternoster-row,  and  aU  BookseUers. 
V  Advertisements,  Books  .or  Re«en,    nd  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  he  sent  to  the  Pubhsher. 


NOW  READY. 
WSV7    BDSTIOPI    OP    S>R.  IiSKTHlE-a-S    SOHOOi    BOTAWST. 

In  Demy  octavo,  with  numerous  Alterations,   and  nearly  Four  Hundred  lUustrations,  price  Ss.  6d., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OK, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  CoUege,  London. 

London :  Printed  and  PuhUshed  for  the  Author  hy  BRADBURY  &  EVANS,  Vhitefi-iaxs. 


Now  ready,  price  is.  6d.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gabdenees'  CnaONicLE,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  &c. 

Binding  up 

Budding  knife 

Budding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  tlie 
plant,  care  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud,  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  secui-ing  a  supply  of  _ 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Caiises  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting T^ith  explained 


Guards  against  irind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixtui-e  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwart'  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts  for    budding   with   a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees 
Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding"  upon,  and 
theii*  arrangement 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re- 
moving thorns 

Shortening  T^ild  shoots 

Stocks,  planting  out^&ir  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
cui'ing  ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species^.of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a -difitanca, 
shortening  heads,  '*ifcc.  ysSW 
proper  for  the  pur£;^e  Jt 


irpg^e 


GRAFTING.  Jj, 

Aphides,  to  keep  down  ik 
Free-growers,  remarks;^)* 


Graft,  binding  up  and  finishing 
Grafting,  advantage  of 
Grafting,  disadvantage  of 
Operation  in  different  months 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de- 
scription of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser- 
tion of 
Scions,    choice    and   arrange- 
ment of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

!  A  selection  of  varieties 
I  Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting 


LONDON :  5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN. 


^ew    Cbristinas    Book   Iby    3^r.  3>ickens. 

In  Decembei*,  will  be  published,  price  55.  small  8vo, 

THE      CRICKET      ON      THE      HEARTH. 
A    FAIRY     TALE     OF     HOME. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
The  Illustrations  by  Clabksok  Stanfield,  Esq.,  R.  A.; 
Daniel  Maclise.  Esq.,  R.A.;  John  Leech,  Esq.  ;  and 
RicHAED  Doyle.  Esq. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  uniform  l^'ith  the  abive, 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  Prosk.    Bemg  a  Ghost  Story  of 

Christmas.     Price -Five  Shil'dor?.    t 
THE  CHIMES,  a  GobUn  Story.     Price  Five  Shillings. 
London:  Print^jr /.''l    \7^1ished  for  ihe^-ttlftior,  by  BBADuCrttY 
and  Evans,  9K,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 


t4^U 


Just  flSPbiished,  post  Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

FKUITS  ANDfiARINACEA  THE  PROPER  FOOD 
OF  MAN,  bei^  an  attempt  to  prove  from  History,   Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  Jnd  Chemistry,  that  the  Original.  Natural, 
and  best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
By  John  Smith. 
London  :  John  Chokchill,  Princes-sU'eet,  Soho. 


DR.  FORBES  ON  MESMERISM.— Just  pubUshed,  price  2s.  Gd. 
TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  MODERN  MESMERISM, 
-L  from  Personal  Investigation. 

By  John  Forbes,  M. P.,  F.R.S. ,  Physician^to  Her  Majesty's 
RrtV.^ehoId.  _■  ".  .   '•*       '  •      , 

London :  John  CnnECHiiL,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


CHEERFUL  FIRE-SIDE  COMPANION. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA,  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Historical  Romance,  of  the  Times  of 
the  Medici,  a  gem  gathered  from  the  jewelled  mines  of  Italian 
fiction,  and  the  best  prose  Tale  in  the  language,  is  published  in 
the  new  Part  of  the  FAMILY  HERALD,  the  most  popular,  the 
most  amusing  and  instructive  Literary  Miscellany  ever  pub- 
lished.— May  be  had  of  aU  booksellers,  price  sixpence.  Well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Tales,  Legends,  Essays,  Enigmas,  Pro- 
blems, Experiments,  Jokes,  &e.,  just  the  Periodical  for  passing 
a  ■ninter's  evening  agreeably  and  usefully. 

"With  numerous  Illustrations,  bound  and  gUt,  3s.  Gd.  each, 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  Ci\-ilization  and  the  Arts.     WILD  ANIMALS, 
their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts. 

SKETCHES  of  the  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  PRODUC- 
TIONS of  AMERICA.    By  Maey  Roberts. 

London  :  John  W.  Paekeb,  West  Strand. 

Third  Edition,  two  Volumes,  with  Illustrations,  7s.,  of 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS,  their  Nature, 
Habits,  and  Instincts. 
ByEDWAED  Stanley,  DD.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  President  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

In  four  Books,  price  35.  Gd.  each. 

CHRONICLES  of  the  SEASONS  ;  or,  the  PRO- 
GRESS of  the  YEAR.  A  Course  of  Daily  Instruction  and 
Amusement,  selected  fi-om  the  Natural  History,  Science,  Art, 
Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  our  Father-Land,  Book  the 
First,  contains  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  ; 
the  Second,  April,  May,  and  June ;  the  Third,  July,  August, 
.  and  September ;  and  the  Foui-th,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember.    London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Just  pubhshed,  post  Svo,  cloth,  price  4s., 

DR.  WILLIAMS  ON  INSANITY. 

A  N  ESSAY    ON    THE    USE  OF    NARCOTICS  aad 

-tX  other  Remedial  Agents  calculated  to  produce  SLEEP  in  the 

Treatment  of  INSANITY,   for  which  the  Author  obtained  the 

Lord  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Ireland.  By  Joseph  Williams,  M.D. 

London  :  John  Chdrchill,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


Just  pubUshed,  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo,  16s.  cloth,  with  240  figures  of 
Apparatus, 

ON  the  HISTORY  and  ART  of  WARMING  and 
VENTILATING  ROOMS  and  BUILDINGS  ;  with  Notices 
of  the  Progress  of  Personal  and  Fireside  Comfort,  and  of  the 
Management  of  Fuel.    By  Walter  Bernan,  Civil  Engineer. 

"  A  short  popular  account  is  given  of  each  invention,  which 
■n-iUlbe  sufiicient  to  give  a  practical  person  aU  the  working 
hints  he  would  require  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  similar 
apparatus,  or  to  improve  upon  it." — Preface. 

"  Since  Stuart's  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam  Engine,'  there  has 
been  no  such  bit  of  delicious  mechanical  gossip  as  tliis  Uttle 
"book  of  Mr.  Beman.  The  interest  with  which  one  reads  is 
sustained  and  continuous,  and  you  devour  a  two-volume  inven- 
tory of  stoves,  grates,  and  ovens,  with  the  voracity  of  a  parish 
BChool-boy,  and  then  ask — for  more." — AtkanEum. 

"  The  opinions  are  discriminating  and  impartial,  and  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject."— Artisan,  Feb.,  1845. 

Geokce  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  post  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  Gd. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  of  SYPHILITIC 
DISEASES,  both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprehend- 
ing the  Improved  Methods  of  Practice  adopted  in  this  counti'y 
and  on  the  Continent,  with  uumex'ous  Formulce  for  the  Prepa- 
ration and  Administration  of  the  new  Remedies,  to  which  is 
added  an  account  of  a  safe  and  successful  mode  of  treating 
Chronic,  Constitutional,  and  Protracted  Syphilis  by  the  Mercu- 
rial Vapour  Bath.  By  Langston  Parker,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birming- 
ham.   London  :  John  Churchill,  Pi-inces -street,  Soho. 


THE  TENANT  FARMERS*  ADVOCATE.— It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Interest  a?  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  feature,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
v\-ill  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  years 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  ritaUy  involved  in  the  question, 
the  colmnns  of  this  Joui-nal  ^^ill  be  continuously  devoted  to 
its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  Post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. — Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Sti-and,  London.  Price 
11.  10s.  id.  per  annum. 


Just  published.  Svo,  cloth,  14s. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER :  illustrated  with 
Coloured  Plates  and  Engra\ings  on  Wood.  By  G.  Bodd, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 
"  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  dihgent  study  of 
this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  rank  the  name  of  its 
author  among  the  most  enlightened  pathologists  and  soundest 
practitioners  of  the  day." — Medico- Chinirgical  Iteview. 

London :  John  Chdrchill,  Princes-sti-eet,  Soho. 


FRENCH  COMPARATIVELY  IN  NO  TIME.— 
An  extraordinarily  powerful  incentive  to  enable  persons 
who  know  but  little  of  French  to  spealc  it  in  a  few  hoiu's,  and 
those  who  know  nothing  of  it  to  become  acquainted  with  it  in 
a  few  days. 

LE  TRESOR  DE  L'ECOLIER ;  or,  the  Art  of  Making 
French  at  Sight.  By  Monsieur  F.  De  Porquet.  The  Two 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand,  being  the  Twenty-ninth  edition, 
just  out,  price  3s.  Gd.     A  work  now  neai-Iy  unversally  adopted. 

"  The  system  M.  F.  de  Porquet  has  adopted  is  borne  out  by 
the  first  metaphysical  minds  and  the  first  scholastic  autho- 
rities, a  ff  fl  e  fc  We  think  it  a  duty  to  the  public  and 
to  the  author  of  that  work  thus  to  state  our  opinion  of  its 
merits  and  advantages  in  the  work  of  instruction."— £c?«ca- 
cational  Ma<;.,  1838. 

11,  Tavi'stock-street.  Covent^Garden.  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published,  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd., 

THE  NATURE  AND   TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 
By  William  Henry  Robertson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Buxton  Bath  Charity. 

London  :  John  Chcrchlli,,  Princes-street,  Soho. 


THE  CORN  AND  PROVISION  TRADES— The 
deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
and  the  consequent  serious  eS'ects  upon  commercial  and 
monetary  affairs,  excite  great  apprehension.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, coiTcct  information  as  to  tiic  produce  of  the  har- 
vest, the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Pota'to  Crop,  the  state  of 
the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going 
to  press,  in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  which  has  beenfor 
many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision  Trades  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  aU  BookseUei's, 
Newsmen,  &c.  Office,  No.  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  Price 
II.  10s,  'id.  per  annum 


G LENNY'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC,  EMBEL- 
LISHED, with  Lists  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  Plants,  and 
Seeds,  for  184G. — Trade  Directoiy,  complete  Manual  of  Garden- 
ing, is  pubUshed,  and  may  be  hail  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Is. 

All  communications  to  George  Glenny,  Plant  Auctioneer 
and  Valuer,  2,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  London. 

COXVZPOSSRS. 

THE  SUCCESS  which  has  attended  the  Lectures 
dehvered  by  Mr.  Henry  Lincoln,  at  various  Literary 
Institutions,  the  crowded  audiences  by  which  they  have  been 
honoured,  and  the  approbation  with  which  they  have  been 
received,  alike  by  the  public  and  the  press,  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Great  Works  of  the  Great. 
Masters.    Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  proposes  to  give  a  series  of 

LECTURES,  WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

AT  THE 

WESTERN   INSTITUTION,    LEICESTER-SQUARE, 

in  which  lie  ■will,  each  evening,  offer  an  outline  of  the  Musical 
life  and  labours  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  men,  tracing  the 
development  of  his  powers,  marking  his  peculiarities  and  cha- 
racteristics, with  such  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Illustrations  as 
may  best  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  gratify  and  satisiy 
a  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  in  the 
first  instance  to  devote  four  evenings^ 
Deo.  2nd  9th,  16th,  and      23d  Dec.  to 

Uaydsi.  C^^eTiiblai.  Ciznarosa.  IVEendelsso3in. 
This  Series  ^■ill  be  followed  by  Evenings  devoted  to  Bach,. 
Beethoven,  Boieldieu,  Gluck.  Gretry,  Handel,  Jomelh,  Meyer- 
beer, Mozart,  Paiesiello,  Purcell,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontini, 
Weber,  and  others— the  Master  Minds  of  Europe,  various 
in  power  and  originality,  but  all  of  great  interest  : — some 
only  Icnown  by  name  in  England,  many  only  known  for  one- 
or  two  works,  not  one  in  all  the  infinite  variety  in  which  his 
genius  made  itself  manifest. 

Tickets  25.  each,  wiU  be  procurable  at  the  principal  Music- 
sellers  ;  and  Reserved  Seats  3s.  of  ili-.  Lincoln,  9,  Upper  John- 
street,  Golden-square. 

Tucsdaij,  Vccejuber  2. 
HAYDN. 

VOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  Miss  Cubitt,  Miss  Lincoln, 
Herr  KaoFF,  and  Mi-.  Locket. 

With  a  small  but  efficient  Chorus. 

Pianoforte,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Violins,  Mr.  Dando  and  Mr,  Goefrie;  Tenor,  Mr.  Hill. 

Violoncello,  Mr,  Banister. 


METROPOLITAN  LOAN  COMPANY  :  Esta^ 
blished  1339.— Offices,  No.  1,  Craven-street.  Strand, 
London.  Open  from  11  till  3  o'clock  Daily. — LOANS  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Company  on  the  security  of  responsible 
housekeepers,  in  sums  from  10^  10s.,  to  lOOE.,  for  periods  of 
twenty-five  weeks,  at  '2h  per  cent.,  or  of  fifty  weeks,  at  5  per 
cent.,  at  the  option  of  the  boiTower,  to  be  repaid  by  weekly 
instalments.  If  the  securities  are  approved  by  the  directors- 
at  their  weekly  meeting,  the  loans  are  immediately  advanced. 
Amounts  exceeding  lOOJ.  are  advanced  by  special  agreement, 
with  the  du-ectors.  Forms  of  application,  containing  the  rules 
and  regulations,  may  be  had  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  price  2d. 

ASES    OF    DERANGED    STOMACHS,    SICK 

HEADACHES,  WITH  LOSS  OF  STRENGTH  AND 
ENERGY,  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.  In  most  of 
the  above  cases  the  hands  and  feet  swell,  the  face  pufls,  and 
oftentimes  a  sense  of  fulness  will  be  noticed  to  exist  about  the 
waist,  attended  generally  with  much  nervousness  and  lowness 
of  spirits.  Those  symptoms,  if  neglected,  frequently  end  iiv 
Dropsy,  Paralysis,  or  Apoplexy.  To  regain  full  health  and 
rigour  eat  no  vegetables  ;  get  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  take  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  according  to  the  directions 
givtn  with  them,  when  any  of  the  complaints  named  will  be 
completely  eradicated  from  the  system,  even  when  every  other 
treatment  had  failed.  Sold  by  aU  Druggists,  and  at  Professor 
Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  for  tne  Us* 
of  Schools.  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics.— It  ia 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  or 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  hie  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  fittle  Works  wiU 
be  found  particularly  suited.  The  prmciples  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
"ommonest  ideas  as  possible:  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  muid,  and  brief  for  the  memory  ? 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  DOt  only  to  theiT" 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form.  _  _ 

1  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Lessons  so  much  of  the  Elements  ol  Euchd  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understandmg  ol  every  Art  and  Science 
In  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles.  By  Gborge  Dae- 
LEV,  A.B.     Fourth  Edition,  4s,  6rf.  floth. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY,  in  which' 
the  Fjicraents  of  Abstract  Science  are  famiUaxised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life^ 
with  numerous  Cuts.     (Second  Edition.)     4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  on 
Pronortinns  and  Progressions.    Third  Edition.    4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  Plane 
and  Spherical,  with  Pot-ular  Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.     Second  Edition,  35.  6d.  cL 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limiteii  knowledge  ot  these 
sciences,  there  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantage  than  Darlev's  Popular  Geometry  and  Algebra. 
-Library  of  Uspful  Knowtedpe,  Article  "  Mechanics.** 
Tatlor  and  Walton,  Booksellers  and  PubUshers  to  Umverwt> 
College.  28,  Upper  Gower-street. 
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ECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS  of  1844. 


Rosy  Circle      . .  £1     5  0  1  Sunset            . .  ..£15 

'  Besdemona       . .     . .     1    5  0    Marc  Antony  ..15 

Isabella          ,.         ..15  0    Favorita         ..  ..     0  12 

Jimo 15  0    Zenobia          . .  . .     0  12 

Mustee           . .        . .    1    5  0  |  Marj^aret       . .  . .    0  12 


Or  the  set  for  9i.  95. 
No  orders  can  be  received  without  a  remittance. 
N.B.  A  ffiw  small  plants  of  ARABELLA  and  OTHELLO  may 
now  be  had  at  30s.  each,  for prepayinent  only. — Worton  Cottage, 
Isleworth. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
''EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  Cropper,  -n-ithfine  Pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  about  2  ft. — 55.  per  quart. — To  be  had  of 
Wabner  and  Warneb,  Seedsmen,  2tJ,  Corahill,  London. 


"EMPEROR  NICHOLAS"  GERANIUM. 

HSILVERLOCK  has  to  offer  good  plauts  of  this 
•  fine  GERAXIUM  at  5s.  per  plant,  package  included,  for 
cash.  This  flower  was  recommended  in  the  CliroaicU  last 
week,  as  one  of  the  best  six  purples  in  cultivation. 

H.  S.  also  begs  to  state,  his  young  plants  of  HOYLE'S 
"  CHIMBORAZO  "  are  sti'ong,  but  nill  not  be  sent  out  until  a 
few  more  orders  are  received. — Nursery,  Chicbester,  Nov.  29. 


NE'W  FUCHSIA— "MRS.  LANE." 

MESSRS.  LANE  &  SON  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
that  this  splendid  variety  will  be  sent  out  next  spring  at 
105.  Bd.  each.  This  FUCHSIA  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Shows  at  Cbiswick  and  the  Regent's-park  during  the  last 
summer,  at  both  of  which  Prizes  were  awarded  to  it. 

New    CINERARIA.    LANE'S    "SUPERB    BLUE,"    is    the 
finest  extant,  and  will  be  sent  out  at  the  same  time  at  5s.  each. 
Nurseries,  Great  Berkliampsteadj  Nov.  29. 


THE  TRUE  "FASTOLFF"  RASPBERRY. 

YOUELL  &  CO.  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
announcing  that  they  continue  to  supply  the  above  in  its 
genuine  state  as  originally  sent  out  by  them,  and  such  as  they 
have  had  the  honour  of  supplving  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF 
RUTLAND,  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 
THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON.  THE  EARL  OF  LIVER- 
POOL, THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  LORD  YIS- 
COUNT  LORTON.  LORD  SONDES,<tc.  A-c. ;  as  weU  as  the 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Price  of  Fine  Canes  of  the  above,  213.  per  100  :  13s.  per  50 ;  and 
7s.  per  25. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Nov.  29. 


MR.  GEORGE  CORNWALL,  Market  Gardener, 
Bamet,  begs  to  recommend  his  New  VICTORIA  RASP- 
BERRY to  the  notice  of  Gentlemen,  and  likemse  Gardeners, 
as  being  the  finest  fruit  and  best  flavom-ed  Raspberry  of  any 
grown — it  was  sold  in  Covent-garden  last  season  higher  than 
any  other ;  it  is  likewise  a  most  abundant  bearei',  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  To  be  had  at  E.  Charlwood's,  Covent-garden  ; 
Messrs.   W.  &  J.  Noble,   Fleet-street,   and  all  the  principal 

Seedsmen  in  London,  at  3i.  per  100,  or  95.  per  dozen. 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST-RATE  DAHLIAS  FOR  IMG. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce 
his  intention  of  sending  out  the  first  week  in  May  the  follow- 
ing Superb  and  Distinct  DAHLIAS,  which  be  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend, 

MERRY  MONARCH — beautiful  shaded  rose,  quite  ne^r  in  ro- 
lour,  obtained  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  Grand  Show  at 
Slough ;  is  a  most  noble  and  constant  show  flower,  4  ft.,  10s.  Gd. 
ERECTUM— fine  crimson,  obtained  the    first  prize    at    Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  and  is  a  constant  show  flower  i  feet  ICs.  6d. 
XAD Y  CHARLEVILLE— Seedling  of  18-14,  pai-tially  let  out  last 
season.     J.  M.  exhibited  three  blooms  at  the  Grand  Show, 
Slough,  but  not  for  competition.     It  was  pronounced  the  best 
flower  of  the  season  by  the  first  Metropolitan  amateur  growers 
— colour,  rosy  pink,  4  feet,  75.  Bd. 
MARIE  LOUISE — Maroon,  tipped  with  white,  fine  fancy  vari- 
ety, 3  feet,  -5.  Gd. 
DAWN  OF  DAY  and  GOLIAH— These  two  varieties  J.M.  pur- 
chased of  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  Maresfield.   Park.      Dawn  of 
Day,  beautiful  pink,  pronounced  a  first-class  show  flower  by 
the  Metropolitan  Judges,  3  feet,  IDs.  Gd.      Goliah,  dark  rose, 
a  constant  show  flower,  5  feet,  lOs.  Gd. 
HERO  OF  SUSSEX  (Fowler's)— Light  crimson,  fine  shape,  5 

feet,  lOs.  Gd. 
Piltdown  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


LARGE   POT  ROOTS   OF   DAHLIAS,  warranted 
true  to  name,  at  the  following  low  pi-ices  : — 
f.  d. 


Harlequin  (Dodd's). -each  5 
Alphonzo     (Du     Murtair 

Bavais)    5 

Duke  of  York  (Keyne's)  4 
Dupetit    Thouars     (Miel- 

lez)   5 

Emperor   of   Wliites 

(Heale's) 4 


d. 

Fulwood  Hero  (Teebay's)  5  0 

Fairy  Queen  (Kej-ne's)  . .  5  0 

A  ntler  (Keyne's) 5  0 

Dazzle  (Keyne's) 5  0 

Silvio  (Dubras) 5  0 

Viscouut  Ressiguier  (Du- 
bras)      4  0 

Mare  Antony  (Dodd's)   . .  5  0 


Also  the  following  GOOD  SHOW  FLOWERS,  at  ds.  per  doz. 


Madame  Du  Bavais 

Beauty  of  England 

Village  Maid 

Louisa 

Nihil 

Madame   de  Schwa- 

nenfield 
Surprise  (Oakley's) 
Frederick  the  Great 
Lord  Duncan 
Rienzi 
Maria 
Admirable 
Nonpareil 
Rival  White 
Euclid 

Bermondsey  Bee 
Lady  Harlend 
King  of  Sarum, 
Queen  of  the  Roses 
Favourite 
Lady  William 
Madame  Miellez 
Trafalgar 
Emma  Noke 


Pelii^bt 

D  uches  s  of  Richmond 

Cinderella 

Tw.^-ford  Perfection 

Competitor 

Beauty  of  the  Plain 

Girling's    Prince    of 

Wales 
Widnall's  Queen 
Gipsy  Maid 
Amei*ican 
Great  Mogul 
Confidence 
Springfield  Purple 
Duke  of  Cornwall 
Bx'idesmaid 
Phenomenon 
Violet  Perfection 
Lady  Mun'ay 
Sli-  j,  Richai'dson 
Essex  Triumph 
Lady  Cooper 
Widnall's  Eclipse 
Satirist 
iSuflblk  Hero 


Horace 
Bedford  Surprise 
Pickwick 
Prmcess  Royal 
Admiral  Stopford 
Antagonist 
Sir  F.  Johnstone 
Nickleby 
Glory  of  Sussex 
Conservative 
Prince  Albert 
Mirabilis 
Aurantia 
Bm-nham  Hero 
Paul  Pry 
Dodd's    Pi'ince 

Wales 
Northern  Beauty 
Mrs.  Shelley 
VirgU 

Swindon  Rival 
Bloomsbui'v 
Marquis  Lansdowne 
Optime 


of 


J.  G.  Waite,  Seedsman,   &c 
garden. — Nov.  29. 


4,   Eyre-street-bill,   Hatton- 


S     GIRLING  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  the   Gar- 
•  dem-rs'  CJionicle  to  his  Advertisement  of  "DANECROFT 
EARLY  PEA."  of  Nov.  15. 
Danecroft  Nursery,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  the  TRADE  in  General. 
TXJM.  WOOD  AND  SON'S  WHOLESALE  CATA- 
V  V  LOGUE  of  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  may 
still  be  had,  GRATIS,  on  application,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  of  the  leading  varieties  at  verj'  moderate  prices. 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. 


USHER'S  SUPERB  CALCEOLARIAS.~We,  the 
undersigned,  having  seen  Mr.  Usher's  letter  to  Messrs.  W, 
Jackson  and  Co.,  respecting  their  selection  of  his  Seedling  Cal- 
ceolarias, do  hereby  certiiy  that  Mr.  Usher  wTites  to  them  as 
follows: — -"As  to  you  having  tlie  second  selection,  the  other 
party  has  the  advantage  of  you  in  the  first  choice,  and  can  ad- 
vertise as  such;  EOT  TOUR  Collection  is  qdite  distinct 
from  his  and  no  way  inferior,  if  I  had  held  them  a  little 
longer  I  could  have  made  double  the  price  you  gave  for  them.  I 
hope  this  will  satisfy  you  on  the  subject." 

,q-       J,  J     Thomas  Crake,  Scruton  Hall. 

(Bi^neuj  j     George  Maelez,  Amclifi"e  Hall. 

Cross-lanes  Nursery,  Nov.  29. 

WM.  JACKSON  AND  CO.,  NtJRSERTMEN,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Paper  to  the  valuable 
articles  advertised  by  them  in  the  Gardeners'  Clironidc  of  the 
15th  inst.  To  parties  requiring,  this  opportunity  seldom  occurs 
of  procuring  the  very  best  sorts  in  strong  healthy  well-grown 
plants  on  such  reasonable  tei-ms. 
Cross-lanes  Nursei-y,  Bedale,  Yorks.,  Nov.  29. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 
NEWTON  AND  UPTON  NURSERIES,  near  CHESTER. 

WE  respectfully  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Noble- 
men, Gientlemen.  and  Planters  in  general,  to  our  EXTEN- 
SIVE and  vei-y  SUPERIOR  STOCK  of  Seedling  and  Trans- 
planted FOREST  TREES,  now  growing  at  our  Nurseries,  as 
above,  wliicb  comprises  all  ages  and  sizes  of  Larch,  Scotch, 
Spruce,  Silver,  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs  ;  Oaks,  Alder, 
Elms,  Ash,  Beech,  Bikches,  Chestnuts,  Hazel,  Hornbeam, 
Sycamore,  Poplars,  Privet,  Hollies,  Thorn  Quicksets, 
ttc.  (fcc. 

Having  for  a  series  of  years  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  FRUIT  TREES,  we  ai'ebappy  to  announce  that  our 
present  Fruit  Tree  Grounds  are  thoroughly  stocked  with  fine 
well-rooted  Trees,  of  evei-y  description,  suitable  for  Walls  and 
Orchards,  and  such  as  we  can  with  much  confidence  recom- 
mend, being  all  correctly  named, — so  desirable  to  Fruit  Tree 
purchasers. 

In  our  ROSE  department,  we  continue  to  cultivate  all  the 
most  esteemed  varieties,  annually  adding  such  NEW  KINDS  as 
are  considered  fii'st-rate,  either  in  their  foi*mation,  colour,  or 
perfume.  And  in  the  training  of  our  Stand-IRDS,  Half  Stand- 
ards, &c.,  gi'eat  pains  Aaoi;  been  taken  to  graft  on  cai'efully 
selected  and  healthy  stocks. 

The  other  parts  of  our  Nui'series  also  abound  with  full  col- 
lections of  the  PiNus  Tribe,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants, 
American  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  Greenhouse 
and  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Tulips,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Pansies,  and  every  other  article 
connected  with  the  Nursery  Business. 

We  have  now  ON  SALE,  at  our  WAREHOUSE  IN  CHES- 
TER, Wintee  Vetches,  and  Rte  ;  Italian  and  Dutch  Bulbs, 
this  being  the  proper  season  to  plant  Hyacinths,  &c.  in  pots 
and  glasses. 

Orders  will  command  our  utmost  attention. 

FRANCIS  and  JAMES  DICKSON, 
who  have  at  present  on  their  list  a  number  of  experienced  Gar- 
deners, Land  Stewards,  and  Wood  Foresters,  whose  characters 
and  abilities  may  be  strictly  relied  on. 
29th  November  1845. 

(J^  Plantations  Contracted  for  to  any  extent. 
Some  tine  Standard  Cedros  Deodaea,  fit  for  Lawns, 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

ROGERS  AND  SON,  Nurserymen  and  Contracting 
Planters,  Southampton,  in  submitting  the  following  List 
of  Nursery  Stock,  beg  to  add,  the  whole  are  healthy,  strong, 
and  well  rooted,  growing  on  Heath  land,  in  exposed  bleak 
aspects,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  Forest  or  Waste-land 
planting.  From  the  extent  of  their  grounds,  and  the  fine  growth, 
of  the  past  season,  they  are  enabled  to  render  at  the  low  prices 
quoted,  from  which  a  deduction  will  be  made  if  ordered  in 
quantities  of  100,000,  delivered  in  London  by  Railway,  or  coast- 
wise by  Steam  Vessels  :^ 

SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES,  &c. 


Ash  1  year    Is.Bd.  2  yrs. 


35.  Od.  3  yrs.  3s.  Gd.  1 
4    6 

4     6  I 

L5    0  I 


Beech    „        2    6 

Birch     „        2    G 

Spanish  Chestnut  ,,      10    0 

Fir,  Scotch    ..      „        1    0  I  g 

„     Pinaster  „        3    6         „        4    6  J  ' 

„     Stone  Pine      „        4    0    per  100. 

„  Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima),  excellent  for  exposure  to  the 
sea,  one  year  7s.  Gd.,  two  years  IO5.  per  1000  (and  in  smaU 
pots,  to  plant  out  in  very  exposed  situations,  or  thickening 
plantations  quickly,  50s.  per  100). 

Oak,  English. — The  true  "Durmast"  of  the  New  Forest 
(Quercus  sessibflora),  the  most  valuable  species,  producing 
timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  one  year  75.  Gd.,  two  years 
IO5.  per  1000  ;  Common,  3  yrs,  2s.  Gd.  per  1000, 

Sweet  Bay,  two  years  125.  Gd.  per  100. 

Arbutus  one  year  (from  pots)  40s.  per  1000. 

TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES,  A-c. 
Alder    1  year  155.  Od.   2  yrs.  25s.  Od.   3  yrs.  35s,  Od. ' 


Ash 

Beech   ,, 

Birch    „ 

Chestnut,  Spanish  ,, 
Elm,  Wych  or  Scotch  , 
Fii-,  Scotch ....  ,, 
,,  Larch  ....  „ 
,,  Spruce ....  „ 
,,  Pinaster  .  „ 
,,     Sea  Pine  . .      ,, 

Hazel    „ 

Poplar,  Black  .       ,, 
Oak,  Eng. (Durmast) , 
Sycamore , 


25 

0 

2(1 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

40 

0 

25 

fl 

40 

0 

40 

0 

80 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

Willow  (Come-well)  a  new  and  valuable  American  species  for 

Coppice  or  Hop  Poles,   of  rapid  growth,  one  year  40s.,  two 

year  60s.,  three  years  80s.  per  1000. 

Laurel 1  year  20s.,  2  yeai's  40s.,  3  jeai-s  80s.  per  1000 

Evergreen  Privet.       ,,      20s.,        ,,      Ms.,        „      SOs.       ,, 
Elder,  common  black,  excellent  for  sea  embankments,  8s.  per 

100,  2  to  3  feet.  - 

The  above  Transplanted  are  from  ^  a  foot  to  3  feet  high. 
Plants  of  a  larger  size  from  3  feet  to  7  feet,  for  ornament  or  for 
immediate  effect,  are  from  25s.  to  75s.  per  100. 

Rhododendrons. — Excellent  for  cover,  and  not  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  game,  1  to  2  inches  SOs.,  3  to  4  inches 
60s.,  5  to  6  inches  SOs.  per  1000. 
„  1  foot  25s.  per  100,  1*  to  2  feet  30s.  to  405.  per  100. 

„  Ponticum  roseum,  1  to  1^  feet  40s.  to  60s.  per  100. 

„  Splendid  hybrid,  1  foot  50s.  per  100. 

„  .Scarlet  hybrid,  2s.  6(i.  to  Ss.  each. 

,,  Arboreum  album,  1  to  2  feet  ds.  each. 

These  Rhododendrons  are  all  strong,  well-rooted,  handsome 
plants,  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Kalmia  latifolta,  i  foot  50s.,  1  foot  75s.  per  100. 
Rose  stocks,  from  cuttings  of  the  "Bom'bou,"  fit  for  imme- 
diate grafting  and  potting  into  small  pots,  Ss.  per  100. 
Camellia  stocks,  from  small  pots,  SOs.  per  100, 
Clematis  azurea,  75s.  per  100. 
Perpetual  Tree  Violet,  strong  plants.  SOs.  per  100. 

Hardy  Ornamental  TREES.  SHRUBS,  AMERICAN,  HER- 
BACEOUS, and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  extensive  collec- 
tion. Also  a  most  superb  collection  of  ROSES,  including  all 
the  new  sorts  to  the  present  time,  Printed  Catalogues  aAd 
prices  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  their  Nurseries, 
Red  Lodge,  North  Stoueham ;  or  Floricultural  Gardens, 
Southampton. 

If  ordered  in  less  quantities  than  the  above  quotations,  the 
charge  will  be  at  retail  prices. 

Waste  Lands  Planted  by  Contract,  engaging  to  replace  fail- 
ui-es,  from  '31.  to  20L  per  acre.  Flower-gardens  and  Pleasure- 
grounds  designed  and  executed.  Gardeners  and  Planters  of 
ability  and  experience  recommended. 


WOODLANDS   NURSERY,    MARESFIELD,    NEAR    UCK- 
FIELD, SUSSEX. 

WM.  WOOD  AND  SON  are  now  executing  orders 
for  collections  of  ROSES,  and  beg  leave  to  inform  their 
fi-iends  that  the  stock  was  never  finer  or  more  extensive  than 
it  is  this  season. 

W,  W.  «fc  S.  will  supply  superb  varieties  at  the  following 
prices,  the  selection  being  left  to  themselves  ;  the  plants  are 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  well  established.      Per  Doz.        Per  100. 


£10    0    0 


2  ID    0 
1  10    0 


Superior  selected  Standards  . .  ..£14 
Superb  do.  do.,  extra  fine  . .  . .  1  10 
Fine  Dwarfs  . ,         -  •   ,      •  •         . .     0  12 

Superb      do.        esti'a  fine  . .         . .     0  18 

Fine  Dwarfs  on  own  roots  in  50  varieties 
Do.  climbing  . .         . .         . ,     95.  to  0  12 

Good  Dwarfs  on  own  roots  without  names 

Extra  superior  standard  Roses,  on  stout  stocks  selected  for 
the  purpose,  from  4  to  6  feet,  with  very  large  heads,  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  in  conspicuous  situations,  at 
36s.  per  dozen,  or  35.  Gd.  each. 

With  each  order  will  be  presented  a  proportionate  number  of 
plants  towards  defraying  the  espence  of  carriage,  &c, 

A  remittance  or  reference  will  be  expected  from  unknown 
correspondents. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Wood  and  Son's  collection  of 
Roses,  together  with  their  new  supplementary  list  of  Green- 
house and  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  may  be  had  gratis  on 
application. 
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HARLES  FARNES,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  Johii's- 
street,  London,  respectfully  iuforras  his  Friends  and 
the  Public  generally,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  supjply  orders 
for  the  foUowiniT  new  and  choice  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  :— 

ROYAL  GREEN  MARROW  PEA.— This  most  excellent 
Tariety  may  be  sown  as  a  second  early  Pea,  and  will  be  fit  for 
use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early  Warwick  ;  it  will  be  found 
on  trial  that  no  Pea  can  surpass  its  tlavoui"  or  rich  colour  whe^ 
boiled.     Price  '2s.  Gd.  per  quart. 

QUEEN  OP  DWARF  PEA.— It  is  superior  to  all  the  dwarf 
Peas  kno\\Ti,  and  only  requires  more  general  cultivation  to  test 
its  merits,  when  it  will  supersede  evei^  other  variety  of  the 
same  habit.     Price  -5^-.  per  quart. 

DANCER'S  MONASTERY  PEA.— This  fine  large  Pea  will 
■will  be  found  superior  to  all  the  old  sorts  for  a  middle  crop.  Itis 
an. excellent  bearer,  and  of  g-ood  flavour,  and  merits  a  place  in 
all  gardens.     Price  2.1.  Gci.  per  quart. 

A  general  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  new  Tegetables,  tfcc,  will 
be  forwarded  on  apphcation. — Nov.  29. 

GUANTCHESTER  NURSERY.NEAE  CAMBRIDGE. 

SWiDNALL  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and  the 
•  Public,  that  he  has  raised  one  of  the  most  splendid 
^CINERARIAS  which  has  ever  been  seen,  both  for  its  beauty 
«nd  habit.  The  plant  does  not  exceed  IG  inches  in  height,  yet 
forms  a  large  head  of  bloom  of  magnificent  flowers.  The 
ground  colour  is  a  pure  glossy  white,  beautifully  edged  with 
bright  rose,  and  the  petals  form  a  perfect  circle,  well  defined, 
and  an  early  bloomer.  Strong  flowering  plants  are  now  ready 
to  be  sent  out  at  7s.  Gd.  each. 

S.  W.  has  a  few  strong  Plants  of  his  Pelargoiiium  "  Widnall's 
Magnificent,"  which  was  so  much  admired  last  season.  It  is  a 
fine  large  well-formed  flower  and  a  good  trusser ;  of  a 
colour  very  desirable — dai'k  purple,  ■with  a  well-defined  black 
spot;  dwarf  stiff  habit,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  first-rate 
judges  not  only  an  excellent  show  flower,  but  an  acquisition  as 
a  free  bloomer  among  the  early  flowering  Pelargoniums. 
Strong  Plants  10^-.  Gd.  each. 

Also,  now  ready,  strong  and  well-established  Plants  of  those 
two  splendid  Fuchsias  "  Smith's  Queen  Victoria"  and  Veitch's 
*' Fuchsia  Serratifolia,"  at  7s.  Gd.  each. 

If  two  or  more  are  taken  of  any  of  the  above  named  Plants, 
and  a  post-office  order  sent  -with  the  application,  they  will  be 
forwarded  package  and  carriage  free,  to  London ;  or  to  any 
equal  distance. 

S.  W.  calls  attention  to  his  extensive  Stock  of  PANSIES, 
which  may  be  had  at  the  following  very  low  prices  (in  collec- 
tions left  to  S.  W.'s  selection, -with  a  good  assortment  of  colours), 
either  in  or  out  of  small  pots,  mth  names. 
12  distinct  Varieties. .    ^s.  Od.  I  12  very  fine  Varieties    is.  Od. 

24        do.        do 6      0      I  24        do.        do 8      0 

50  very  fine  Varieties,  20s. 
And  most  of  the  leading  kinds  from  Is.  to  2s.  each. 

DRY  GROUND  AND  POT  ROOTS  of  all  the  best  show 
Varieties  of  DAHLIAS  in  cultivation,  at  vei-y  low  prices. 

A  fine  Stock  of  choice  GERANIUMS  or  PELARGONIUMS 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthe- 
muras,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.  *kc.,  in  great 
variety  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

A  few  packets  of  choice  PANSY  SEED  may  be  had  (postage 
free),  on  receipt  of  a  post-office  order  fur  2s.  Gd.,  or  30  postage 
stamps. 

T^^ E  VERY  NEWEST  AND  BEST  GERANIUMS 
AT  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES  (Purchaser's  selection). 
Class  I. — One  Dozen  M.,  Tico  Dozen  ol.  (Cash). 

Hoyle's  Titus,  Sarah  Jane,  Pompey,  Unique,  Claude,  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  Champion,  Amelia,  Majestica,  (general  Pollock, 
Rosaha,  Flora,  and  Revenge.  Lyne's  Imogene,  White  Perfec- 
tion, and  King  of  Saxony.  Foster's  Sultana,  Cid,  Robustum, 
Nabob,  Dr.  Lindley,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Constellation. 
Gaines's  Alice  Hawthorn.  Trafalgar,  Ackbar,'and  Duchess  of 
Leinster.  Stewart's  Prince  de  JoinviJle  and  Stewartii.  Silver- 
lock's  Emperor  Nicholas  and  Chance.  Robeon's  Lady  Rams- 
den  and  Meanee.  Holmes'  Beauty  of  Sudbury.  Hoyle's 
Louis  Philippe,  Oddity,  and  Constellation.  Roger's  Lady 
Vernon  and  Lord  Vernon.  Gaines's  King  of  the  French. 
Dobre'3  Vesuvius.  Miller's  Elegans,  Coquette,  Constellation, 
Pet,  Phcenix,  Brunhilda,  Vietoriane. 

Class  II. — One  Dozen  2i.,   Tv;o  Dozen  ol.  [Cask). 

Gaines's  Sir  W.  Massey  Stanley,  Mogul,  Conspicua.  King  of 
the  French,  Ackbar,  King  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxony, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Miller's  Mogul.  Catleugh's  Mul- 
berry, Eclipse,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Foster's  Hybla, 
Coronation,  Superb,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Nabob,  Oddity,  and 
Conflagration.  Cock's  Maid  of  Honour.  Lyne's  Princeps, 
Redworth,  Coronet,  King  of  Saxony,  and  Lady  Tamworth. 
Sorrell's  Pride  of  Essex.  Cock's  Hector.  Beck's  Cleopatra, 
Meteor,  and  British  Queen.  PampUn's  Fire  King.  Gaines's 
Elegans  Nova  and  Sir  R.  Sale.  Hoyle's  Rosalia  and  General 
Pollock.  Miller's  Claud  Darnaud,  Hercules,  Shackbolt, 
Shakspeare. 

Class  III.— One  Dozen  II.,  Twenty  11.  10s. 

Beck's  Martha,  Leonora,  and  Lucy.  Gaines's  Lady  Sale  and 
Queen  Phillippa.  Garth's  Constellation  and  Black  Dwarf. 
Miller's  Tom  Jones  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Catleugh's  Rosetta 
Superb.  Foster's  Pulchellum,  Gipsy,  and  Favourite.  Beck's 
Geraldine,  Black  Prince,  Hebe,  Evening  Star,  and  Stella. 
Chandler's  Celestial.  Pamplin's  Beauty  of  Walthamstow, 
Count  d'  Orsay,  Enchantress,  Camilla,  and  Oberon.  Appleby's 
Mercury.  Stewart's  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and 
Beauty  of  Salt  HilL  Thurtell's  Pluto.  Veitch's  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon,  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  Circassian,  «kc.  &,c. 

Twenty  real  good  distinct  sorts  for  II.  ;  Twenty  all  New  and 
very  superior  Show  Flowers  for  21.  Purchasers  sending  the 
names  of  the  sorts  they  already  possess,  W.  Miller  will  send 
suitable  distinct  varieties. 

%'''  No  charge  for  package,  and  plants  put  to  compensate 
for  carriage.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  cash  or  re- 
ference^—William  Miller,  Providence  Nursery,  Ramsgate. 

BRACONDALEH"ORtlCULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

JOHN  BELL  begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  he  can  supply  fine  strong  canes  of  the  TRUE  FILBY 
SEEDLING  OR  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY.  The  trade  sup- 
plied on  liberal  terms  when  large  quantities  are  taken. 

J.  B.  has  a  fine  Stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples,  both 
Trained  and  Maiden  Plants  of  all  the  leading  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion. Also  a  very  extensive  collection  of  ROSES,  fine  strong 
plants,  at  the  followiog  prices,  the  selection  being  left  to  J.  B. 
Full  Standards,  best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort,  per  100,  £10    0     0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,       5    0    0 

Half  ditto  Ditto  Ditto „     100,       7  10     0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,       3  10    0 

Standards,  fine  show  varieties,    ,,    doz.      10    0 

Halfditto  Ditto    „      „        0  15    0 

Dwarf  Ditto    ,      „    9s.  to  12s. 

"a"  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ac.  in  great  variety. 

BLACK  HAMBRO'  AND  ROYAL  MUSCADINE 
VINES,  from  Single  Eyes,  fit  for  forcing  in  good  sized 
pots.  Any  person  having  the  above  for  sale  will  please  to  direct 
to  Alexander  Dancee,  Nurseryman,  Fnlliam. . 

"\X7 ANTED  to' PURCHA.se,  a  C^uantity  of  WIL- 
V>  LOW  TIMBER  and  WILLOW  POLLARDS,  sound  and 
fit  for  Cricket  Bats.  Parties  having  a  quantity  to  dispose  of,  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  Ddke  and  Son,  at  their  Cricket  Ball,  Bat, 
and  Stump  Manufactory,  Penshurstj  Kent,  may  hear  of  a  imr- 
chaser. 
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ORRES  NURSERIES,  N.  B.— The  Subscribers 
-L  beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  for  sale  an  extensive  stock 
of  all  sorts  of  FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 
As  great  care  has  been  bestowed  in  raising  the  dlft'erent  kinds 
from  the  most  approved  varieties  of  their  species,  the  plants 
are  healthy,  and  of  fine  quality.  The  Subscribers  have  re- 
ceived the  numerous  premiums  awarded  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  true 
RED-WOODED  NATIVE  SCOTCH  PINE,  and  their  present 
stock  of  this  valuable  tree,  and  of  LARCHES,  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  plants  of  every  size  and  age,  suitable  for  being 
transplanted.  Their  FOREIGN  PINES,  for  the  raising  of  which 
the  Higlxland  and  Agricultural  Society's  premium  was  also 
awarded,  are  grown  from  seed,  and  comprehend  many  lands 
of  great  beauty,  strong  of  their  age,  giving  promise  to  become 
valuable  as  timber  trees,  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  The  Flower 
department  includes  strong  plants  of  a  superb  variety  of 
AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA,  which  flowers  in  May,  andean 
bo  sent  free,  by  post,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  pair,  or  at  Gs.  per  dozen,  or 
for  stamps  of  that  value.  This  plaut  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
one  of  the  most  gay  in  cultivation,  producing  numerous  two- 
coloured  blossoms,  blue  and  white,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
cummon  Passion-flower.  Lists  of  Prices  will  be  forwarded 
free,  on  application,  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  the  wholesale 
rate.  Goods  are  carefully  packed  ;  and  in  forwarding  plants, 
&c.,  every  information  required  will  be  readily  afforded  re- 
garding their  mode  of  treatment ;  and,  to  those  who  may  desire 
it,  advice  will  be  furnished  respecting  the  formation  or 
management  of  plantations,  by  Mr.  J.  G.,  Author  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society's  first  Prize  Essays  "  On  Raising 
Forest  Plants  ;"  "  On  Forest  Planting,  and  on  Trees  adapted 
to  various  Soils  and  Situations  ;"  "  On  Raising  and  Managing 
Hedges  ;"  '*  On  Forest  Pruning  ;"  "  On  the  Native  Pine  Forests 
of  Scotland,"  and  on  various  other  subjects  connected  with 
Arboriculture.  John  Geigoe  &  Co., 

Nurseries,  Forres,  N.  B. 

QEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 

O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  OfBeial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agricultmists 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Comer  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultui-ai  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  naay 
be  had  on  apphtation. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,&  OTHERS. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Sky-lights,  ttc,  may  be  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other- 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 

POREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
-L  Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

CI  J  ARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
^  •  the  above  article,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  it  to  pui'cbasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  at  his  old  estabUshed  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors 
from  Regent-street. 


-yRANSPARENT  FRAME  AND  GREENHOUSE 
-L  COVERS,  made  from  strong  sheeting  calico  dressed  by 
machinery,  with  a  transparent  waterproof  prepax-ation,  only 
Gd.  per  square  yard  ;  quite  as  cheap  and  twice  as  durable  as  the 
garden  mats,  and  more  adapted  for  horticultural  purposes,  in 
consequence  of  admitting  light.  It  will  give  protection  to 
plants  equal  to  two  mats. — Robekt  Richardson,  Maker  of 
Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets,  Sheep  Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  &c.,  21, 
Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  Loudon. 

N.B. — Capes  for  Gamekeepers  and  Watchers:  also  2000 
second-hand  Policemen's  Capes  on  Sale,  at  2s.  and  2s.  Gd.  each, 
redressed. 

STEPHENSON  AND  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  (k  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  desciiption,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  requij-ed  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  &c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  AVire  Work,  &;c.  &c. 

OT-WATER    APPARATUS    FOR    HEATING 

HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E,  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  expeiience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  viith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Consei'vatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  also  consti-uct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holbom,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  di;Uvery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  requii-ed,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  theii'  Manu- 
factory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM, 


"DURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  eon- 
*-^  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBoHBiDGE  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Fleet-street.  London. 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogebs,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'.  Hackney;  Messrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
Rollisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place;  and  in  the  liorticidtural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowlek's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Hilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  tkc,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowleb,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


SMITH   AND   CO. 


H 


ESTABLISHED     XIXE     YEARS. 

ORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER 

APPAEATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURXITURE 

MANUFACTURERS: 

GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S    PARABE,     EING'S 

ROAD,  CHEL.SEA,  LONDON. 

FoDNTAiNS,  Vases,  Figuees,  &c.  &c.,  in  geeat  tabieit. 


HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER.— An  improved 
methodof  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L.  Benhah's 
Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigraore-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Estimates  given  for  warming  Churches,  and  other 
Public  or  Private  Bmldings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Wai-m  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  from  15s.  to 
201.— 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

OOTSWORTH,  POWELL,  AND  PRYOR,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Nov.  29. 

THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  ic,  .at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  gre.at  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphm-ic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st,.  Blackfri.ars.         .E.  PDESEn,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


48.— 1845.J 
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BECK'S  SBEDLING   PELARGONIUMS,   1841.— 
H.  Beck  informs  tho  public  tliat  liis  sale  of  tlio  abovo  will 
terminate  on  .Tunuary  1st,  184(1.      The  small  portion  remainin[^ 
ju-o  well  established  In  IJ-incb  pots.     N.B.—B.  B.  proposes  to 
send  out  another  selection  after  the  Exhibitions  of  184G. 
Worton  Oottatje,  Isleworth. 

BOUVARDIA  FLAVA. — Nice  young  plants  can  now 
be  forwarded  for  Ss.,  including  box  and  postage,  on  appli. 
cation  to  William  E,  Rendle  &,  Co.,  Plymouth. 
*^,/'  Liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


®1^e  @ar»ener5!*  COronicIe* 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1845. 

MEETINfiS  FOR  TUB  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Monday,        Doc.    1— EntomolonliiHl        .        i        .        .        11  p.m. 
„  „  r  HortlouUural         ....       a  p.m. 

TuMDAT,  -    ^j^Linnean 8  p.m. 

FBtnAir,  —    6— Btir.nnical  ...        8  p.m. 


In  the  present  conjuncture,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  effect  is  to  diminish  the  length  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  a  New  Crop  of  Po- 
tatoes can  be  raised.  While  the  present  is  occu- 
pying men's  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else,  the  future  may  possibly  be  forgotten  ; 
and  that  would  be  a  worse  evil  than  anything  yet 
experienced.  We  must  therefore  endeavour  now 
to  direct  attention  towards  procuring  the  earliest 
possible  new  supply.  A  lapse  of  eight  months, 
from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  Julj',  when  the 
digging  of  the  new  crop,  generally  commences, 
is  a  period  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  alarm.  Distress  often  occurs  even  in 
the  short  interval  between  the  old  and  new 
crops,  although  the  former  may  have  been  of 
average  quantity.  Gardeners,  however,  know 
that  by  proper  means  a  large  quantity  of  new  Po- 
tatoes may  be  obtained  in  June  ;  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  patches,  together  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  food,  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  afford 
considerable  relief  even  in  May  ;  and  that  from  the 
same  ground  even  a  second  crop  may  be  obtained 
under  favourable  circumstances ;  and  we  exhort 
the  gardeners  through  this  country  to  give  the  sub- 
ject their  immediate  and  most  serious  attention. 

To  effect  this  we  must  look  to  the  early  varieties, 
such,  more  especially,  as  the  Cornish  Kidney,  or 
Chapman's,  as  it  is  called  about  London  ;  and  we 
must  also  keep  in  mind  the  following  important 
facts : — 

1st.  The  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  Potato  are  the 
youngest  and  vegetate  first  ;  from  them  the  crop 
will  be  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  obtained 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tuber. 

2d.  When  the  Potato  is  not  cut,  and  the  top 
eyes  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  growth,  the 
■others  push  slowly,  if  at  all. 

3d.  If  the  top  sprout  be  removed,  the  other  eyes 
will  begin  growing  with  greater  vigour. 

4th.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  top  sprouts 
may  be  removed  when  they  begin  to  show  roots, 
and  planted  out  for  the  earliest  crop ;  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  tuber  may  be  allowed  to  push  the  other 
eyes  for  a  succession. 

5th.|  In  case  of  ascarcity  of  sets,  the  stems  may  be 
layered ;  they  will  root,  and  form  a  second  crop  of 
tubers  ;  but  this  must  be  done  early  in  the  season, 
or  before  the  first  set  of  tubers  is  fully  ripe,  although 
large  enough  to  be  fit  for  use. 

Men  who  are  skilful  propagators  of  plants  (as 
many  gardeners  are,  and  all  ought  to  be)  will  readily 
imagine  what  important  advantages  may  be  taken  of 
these  properties  of  the  Potato.  We  have  long  since 
been  told  that  a  Mr.  Denson,  in  1833,  propagated 
from  three  tubers  plants  enough  to  crop  half  a  rod 
<}f  ground,  and  obtained  from  them  an  amount  of 
produce  equal  to  16  tons  per  acre,  in  the  same 
season.  What  may  not  be  expected  now,  with  the 
invaluable  aid  of  cheap  glass! 

In  the  mild  climates  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
and  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Potatoes  may  be  imme- 
diately sprouted  in  a  warm  place,  as  in  a  cottage 
near  the  fire,  or  on  hurdles  in  cow-houses,  &c. ;  and 
when  the  sprouts  are  2  inches  long,  they  may  be 
cut  off,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  tuber,  and 
planted  out  in  a  sheltered  spot,  covering  the  sprouts 
with  2  inches  of  light  soil.  A  slight  covering  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  such  frosts  as 
occur  in  those  parts  in  ordinary  winters.  They  will 
produce  a  crop  fit  for  use  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  cold  situations,  and  where  proper  protection 
cannot  be  afforded,  it  may  be  advisable  to  defer 
sprouting  the  sets  till  the  end  of  January.  They 
may  then  be  pushed  4  inches  by  the  middle  of  March, 
and  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
In  planting  for  the  earliest  crop  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  most  sheltered  situations,  such  as 
the  south  side  of  walls,  hedges,  or  fences.  Where 
no  such  shelter  can  be  obtained,  ridges  three  feet 
apart  should  be  formed  running  east  and  west,  and 
a  furrow  should  then  be  made  along  the  base  on  the 
south  side  for  the  dung,  over  which  the  sets  should 
be  placed,  so  that  their  tops  on  pushing,  may  appear 


halfway  up  the  side  of  the  ridge.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion tlic  roots  derive  warmth  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  striking  perpendicularly  against  the  slope  ;  and 
the  top  of  the  ridge  affords  shelter  from  northerly 
winds.  If  in  addition  Furze,  Broom,  straw,  bunches 
of  Beech,  Spruce,  &c.,  are  stuck  in  the  top  of  the 
ridge  so  as  to  project  over  the  young  plants,  slight 
frosts  will  not  injure  them.  If  the  soil  about  the 
plants  can  be  covered  with  litter  in  cold  nights, 
radiation  of  heat  will  bo  prevented  ;  the  litter  should 
be  removed  during  the  day,  and  the  surface  fre- 
quently stirred.  By  these  means  an  early  crop 
may  be  taken  off  the  ground  in  May,  after  which 
there  is  still  time  for  a  second  crop. 

A  material  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  spring 
will  be  the  scarcity  of  sets.  While  the  Potato  is 
urgently  wanted  for  food,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  due  provision  will  be  made  for  its  preservation. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  following  plan.  Let  every 
Potato,  before  it  is  boiled,  be  deprived  of  its  eyes  by 
a  scoop,  or  some  instrument  which  will  cut  them  out 
with  a  piece  of  the  Potato  adhering  to  it.  Let  such 
pieces  be  rolled  in  wood  ashes,  or  be  slightly  dusted 
with  lime,  and  laid  on  a  shelf  for  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  become  dry.  When  thus  prepared,  they 
may  be  packed  in  a  barrel  or  box  in  layers  of  peat 
pressed  close  down,  and  kept  in  as  cold  a  place  as 
can  be  found,  so  that  the  box  is  not  frozen. 

In  this  manner  a  large  quantity  of  sets  will  im- 
perceptibly accumulate  during  winter,  and  be  ready 
for  planting  in  the  spring.  They  will  not  be  so 
good  as  larger  sets,  but  they  will,  with  good 
management,  be  a  substitute  of  value.  We  must, 
however,  repeat  that  wo  do  not  recommend  this 
plan  as  anything  that  has  been  tried,  or  as  more 
than  an  alternative ;  we  only  throw  it  out  as  a 
suggestion,  which  seems  worth  acting  upon.  A 
few  weeks'  experience  will  show  whether  the  little 
sets  thus  prepared  will  keep  ;  it  will  be  easy  to 
ascertain  that  by  examination.  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  they  do  not  keep,  the  experiment  may 
be  discontinued,  without  any  harm  having  been 
done. 

We  do  not  see  that  much  further  information  relat- 
ing to  the  Potato  crop  is  at  present  required  ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  henceforward  return  to  other 
things  ;  at  least  for  some  'time,  transferring  autumn 
planting  and  other  topics  to  the  Agricultural  de- 
partment. Indeed  we  feel  that  nothing  less  than 
the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  in  every  point 
of  view,  could  have  justified  us  in  affording  it  so 
much  room  as  it  has  already  occupied  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


will  be  reduced  by  three-farthings  a  pound  in  Octo- 
ber, 184G. 

In  conclusion,  if  gentlemen  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  glass  on  these  terms,  let  them  advertise 
in  our  columns  for  tenders.  The  cost  of  doing  so  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  it  cannot  be  a  difficulty  ;  or 
let  them  imitate  our  friend  "  K."j  let  them  go  to  the 
tradesmen  who  supply  them  with  glass,  offer  them 
the  prices  we  have  named,  and  if  the  offer  is  not 
taken,  withhold  their  orders. 


So  many  persons  urge  us  to  state  our  opinion  as 
to  the  EXTENT  of  the  Potato  disease  that  we  beg 
at  once  to  say  that  we  have  no  other  information, 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  public,  than  what 
is  incessantly  given  in  our  columns.  That  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  positive  conclusion,  from 
this  evidence,  we  freely  admit,  but  no  other  can  be 
had,  except  by  Governments  having  power  to  order 
official  returns. 

We  believe  that  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
given  by  us  are  to  be  relied  on.  At  all  events  we 
have  taken  the  utmost  care  to  exclude  statements 
of  doubtful  authenticity  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no- 
where so  large  a  body  of  evidence,  accessible  to  the 
public,  as  is  to  be  found  in  our  columns. 

We  must,  however,  beg  our  readers  to  distin- 
guish carefully  between  statements  of  facts  and 
speculations  concerning  them.  A  Leading  Article 
in  last  week's  Paper  will  enable  us  to  explain  our 
meaning.  In  that  article  is  to  be  found  a  specula- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  land  under  Potatoes  in 
Ireland.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  food  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  amounts  to  so  much  per  diem,  and  that 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  was  some  fixed 
quantity.  We  took  the  number  as  it  is  often 
given  in  conversation :  for  no  certain  evidence 
is  to  be  had  upon  the  subject.  That  part 
of  the  consideration  was  speculative  ;  and  if  the 
numbers  assumed  should  be  incorrect,  the  con- 
clusion is  so  far  vitiated.  But  other  .parts  of  the 
statement  are  facts,  as,  for  example,  the  average 
amount  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  of  land,  the 
average  quantity  of  Potatoes  obtained  from  an  acre, 
and  so  on.  In  this  instance  those  who  read  such 
matters  attentively,  will  not  fail  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, now  pointed  out  ;  and  if  they  have  any 
reason  to  believe  or  know  that  the  numbers  of 
persons  to  be  fed  are  too  high  or  too  low,  they  will 
dismiss  that  part  of  the  argument,  and  found  for 
themselves  a  new  calculation  upon  the  other  data 
which  have  been  really  well  ascertained. 


Some  of  our  Correspondents  who  are  pleased  to 
compliment  us  on  the  part  we  have  taken  in  the 
Glass  question,  and  who  find  that  we  have  produced 
"  a  most  beneficial  effect ''  on  the  trade,  strongly 
urge  us  to  renew  the  subject,  because  they  find  that 
dealers  are  still  dealers.  With  every  wish  to  oblige 
them,  we  really  cannot  re-open  this  controversy. 
Our  object  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  compel 
the  sellers  of  glass  to  give  the  public  every  farthing 
of  the  duties  remitted  by  Parliament,  and  to  prevent 
their  putting  them  into  their  own  pockets.  In  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  object,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  our  customary  rule  of  not 
recommending  tradesmen,  and  we  have  from  time 
to  time  put  forward  the  names  of  various  parties, 
from  whom  cheap  glass  could  be  procured.  In 
doing  this,  we  have  had  nothing  in  view  except  the 
public  good,  and  we  now  say,  that  if  the  persons  who 
have  been  named  by  us  do  not  execute  their  orders 
satisfactorily,  quit  them  for  some  one  else.  The 
great  foreign  dealers.  Testa  and  Co.,  of  Antwerp, 
and  KoHN  and  Co.,  of  Hamburgh,  will  readily  exe- 
cute English  orders,  either  directly,  or  through 
their  agents. 

We  should  be  entangled  in  an  interminable 
squabble  about  glass  bills,  if  we  were  to  go  into  any 
particular  examination  of  this  question,  %Thich  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  individuals.  If  gentlemen 
will  but  stand  by  one  another,  as  we  have  stood  by 
them, the  exorbitant  demands  of  English  glass  dealers 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated,  as  they  already  have 
been.     Everything  depends  on  that. 

Further  than  this  we  canonlyrepeatwhatwehave 
frequently  stated  on  former  occasions,  that  excellent 
German  sheet  glass  of  very  large  size  may  be  deli- 
vered in  London  at  i\d.  per  foot,  of  sixteen  ounces 
on  an  average;  and  Belgian  glass  of  the  quality  of 
the  best  English  "  crown,"  of  similar  sizes,  at  Sid. 
a  foot,  provided  purchasers  take  the  boxes  in  the 
rough,  as  they  are  received,  and  cut  their  squares 
for  themselves.  Such  glass  has  been  used,  of  both 
qualities,  in  a  greenhouse  lately  constructed  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Turnham 
Green,  where  every  one  can  see  it  who  procures 
admission  from  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  This  price 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper called  The  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  dated 
Nov.  19,  in  which  is  the  foUowingpassage  relating  to 
the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  on  the 
Potato  Disease  : — "  but,  as  we  from  the  first 
declared  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  be 
sheer  nonsense,  we  are  determined  now  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  bolstered  up  by  misrepresentation.  The 
soundness  of  the  '  remedial  measures,'  it  would 
appear  from  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Lindley  considers 
to  be  set  at  rest,  more  especially  as  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  them. 
We  are  really  almost  tempted  to  characterise  this 
statement  by  the  terms  which  it  deserves — in  a  word, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  fact." 

The  only  answer  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
make  to  this  extraordinary  assertion  is  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  the  resolution  in  question,  which  was 
published  in  the  Dublin  papers  about  Nov.  9. 

"  TJiursdaT/,  Kovcmher  6,  1845. 

"  Meeting  of  the  Council. — The  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  the  chaii-. 
The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  3d  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  state  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  fully 
approving  of  the  recommendations  therein  contained,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  different 
local  Farming  Societies,  in  connection  with  the  central  one, 
directing  their  atteution  to  that  Report,  and  requesting  that  if 
they  approve  of  the  advice  therein  given,  they  should  circulate 
copies  of  the  Report  throughout  their  respective  districts,  and 
for  that  purpose  that  a  commuuication  should  he  made  to  Sir 
Thomas  Freraantle  for  10,000  copies  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  be  distributed  accordingly." 


GAY  BORDER  FLOWERS.— No.  II. 

In  addition  to  the  Verbenas  before  recommended, 
the .  following  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  retjuire  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  seedlings 
of  this  season,  are  flowers  of  first-rate  e.xeellence  : — 

Burleigkana.—^Ti^it  lively  pink,  changing  to  pale 
pink  as  it  gets  old,  witli  white  eye  ;  a  large  trusser, 
but  liable  to  overbloom  itself  if  not  planted  in  pretty 
rich  soil  ;  rather  delicate  in  habit,  and  liable  to  mUdew, 
but  makes  a  fine  dwarf  bed.     Height  9  inches. 

Lovely  Rambler. — Pale  purple,  with  large  white  eye ; 
a  very  distinct  variety,  a  good  groiver,  and  compact  in 
habit.     Height  1  foot. 

Hydeana Pale  bluish  lilac,  very  distinct,  and  the 

best  of  its  colour  ;  rather  loose  in  habit,  but  a  free 
bloomer,  and  makes  a  first-rate  bed.     Height  1  foot. 

Wonder  of  Scarlets. —  Bright  lively  scarlet,  with  a 
truss  quite  equal  to  Atrosanguinea ;  a  seedling  raised 
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in  this  neighbourhood,  but  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Ivery,  of  Peckham.  Dwarf  compact  habit,  and  a  first- 
rate  variety.     Height  9  inches. 

.  I  have  also  seen  from  Mr.  Girling,  of  Stowmarket, 
seedlings  under  the  names  of  Blanda,  Lavendula,  and 
Odorata  bicolor,  which,  if  of  good  habit,  will  be  acqui- 
sitions. To  the  preceding  I  might  add  a  great  number 
of  names,  and  probably  some  good  varieties  ;  but  as  I 
have  not  seen  them  growing  iu  the  open  ground,  and 
could  not  therefore  speak  positively  as  to  their  habit  of 
growth,  I  think  it  better  not  to  recommend  them. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  correspondent 
Caplain,  I  may  here  mention  that  Verbenas  are  propa- 
gated freely  at  any  season,  provided  young  cuttings  are 
chosen,  and  are  assisted  by  a  mild  close  heat  until  roots 
are  formed.  They  also  strike  freely  if  put  in  under  a 
hand-glass  in  a  warm  shady  border  in  the  early  part 
of  August.  After  they  are  rooted,  they  may  either  be 
potted  off  or  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  cutting- 
pots.  Those  propagated  in  the  autumn  flower  the  best 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  ;  but  where  room  is 
scarce,  spring-struck  ones  will  do  very  well.  Through 
the  winter,  take  care  to  give  the  young  plants  plenty 
of  air,  and  to  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible. 

Next,  in  a  decorative  point  of  view,  to  Verbenas,  come 
Petunias,  and  though  we  have  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties, it  is  a,  difficult  matter  to  select  a  dozen  that  are 
really  good  and  distinct  when  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
Amongst  Mr.  Girling's  varieties,  I  expected  to  have 
foimd  some  excellent  kinds  for  bedding  out,  but  with 
three  exceptions,  though  beautiful  in  the  greenhouse, 
they  are  useless  for  the  flower-garden.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Petunias,  those  plants  are  best  for  bedding  out 
■which  are  propagated  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary,  except  in  large  establishments,  to  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  plants  through  the  winter. 
Place  these  in  heat  in  February,  and  they  will  produce 
thousands  of  cuttings  by  May.  In  bedding  Petunias, 
tliough  every  care  should  be  taken  to  render  the  soil 
porous  and  healthy,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  enrich  it  so  as 
to  induce  the  plant  to  bloom  profusely,  they  should  grow 
but  moderately  strong  ;  and  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf, 
compact,  and  covered  with  bloom,  they  should  be  regu- 
larly stopped  every  week  after  they  are  once  established; 
that  is,  the  leading  point  before  the  flowers  should  be 
pinched  out.  This  makes  them  grow  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, and  by  thi-owing  the  flowers  above  the  foliage 
makes  the  beds  a  regular  sheet  of  bloom.  The  follow- 
ing v/ill,  I  think,  be  found  the  best : — 
PETUKIAS. 

Prince  Albert. — Clear  rosy  purple,  very  bright,  of 
large  size  and  good  form,  and  not  liable  to  burn.  Height, 
18  inches. 

Purple  Perfection. — Dark  velvety  purple,  of  fine 
form,  and  not  so  liable  to  burn  as  many  of  the  dark 
varieties.     Height,  18  inches. 

Ovid. — Dark  violet  purple,  changing  in  the  autumn 
to  blue.  It  is  a  plant  of  strong  habit,  with  a  large  and 
finely  formed  flower.     Height,  18  inches  to  2  feet. 

King  (Ivery's). — A  flower  of  nearly  the  same  colour 
as  the  preceding,  but  a  few  shades  brighter,  and  not  so 
liable  to  injury  by  bright  sunlight.  A  most  profuse 
bloomer.     Height  18  inches. 

Kentish  Beauty. — Pink  ground,  mottled  with  flesh- 
colour,  of  fine  form,  medium  size,  and  a  most  profuse 
bloomer.     Height  12  to  18  inches. 

Striata  Delicatissima  (Giiling's). — A  flower  of  the 
same  character  as  the  preceding,  only  mottled  and 
streaked  with  bright  red,  medium  sized  and  very  dis- 
tinct. Height  12  to  15  inches. 

BeauteParfait. — Mottled  reddish  flesh-colour,  veined 
■with  dark  purple  ;  a  flower  of  good  substance  and 
medium  size.    Height  18  inches. 

Formosissima. — Velvety  pale,  flesh-coloured  ground, 
witli  dark  purple  throat,  and  much  veined  with  the 
same  colour  ;  a  most  profuse  blooming  variety,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  the  flower  garden.  Height  18  inches  to 
2  feet. 

Princess  Royal  (Ivery's). — Delicate  pinkish  form, 
coloured  with  very  distinct  bright  purple  throat;  a  very 
pretty  variety.     Height,  12  to  18  inches. 

Reliance. — Pale  pink,  with  dark  throat,  and  much 
veined  with  dark  purple  ;  of  fine  habit  and  substance, 
and  perhaps  the  best  formed  flower  out.  Height,  12 
to  15  inches. 

Magna-charta. — Pale  pink,  mottled,  margined,  and 
veined  with  bright  lively  purple  ;  a  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful variety,  but  rather  flimsy.     Height,  12  to  18  inches. 

Pet  (Ivery's).— A  pretty  little  gem,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  preceding,  but  much  more  delicate  ;  re- 
qnirea  careful  management  through  the  wmter,  and  a 
rather  rich  soil  when  planted  out.  Height,  9  to  IS  inches. 

Queen  if  May — White,  mottled  with  bluish  purple  ; 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  when  it  comes  in  good 
character,  but  very  uncertain.     Height,  18  mches. 

Of  Scablet  Pelargo.niums.— Those  who  have  seen 
General  Tom  Thumb  m  good  trim,  and  can  command 
a,  sufficient  quantity  of  him,  will  not  think  of  cultiva- 
ting any  other  dwarf  variety.     At  this  place,  the  Gene- 
ral has  this  season  been  an  object  of  admiration  to  all 
who  saw  him,  and  certainly  not  without  a  very  just 
^jm  to  their  good  opmion.     The  Frogmore  may  please 
^)Wnm,l)Ut_it  "181100  leafless  for  my  taste;  and  the  same 
/""^Stoayhe  said  of  (Uoper's  Hear  let,  though  very  dwarf,  and 
^ ,  /*a  most  prolnsfe  bloomer.   The  Huntsman,  X  think,  ranks 
next  to  General  Ton!  Thumb.     It  is  very  bright,  of  free 
growth,  and  blooma  very  liberally.    Of  the  taller-growing 
kinds,  Compaetum  will  continue  remarkable  for  the  dura- 
j  tion  of  the  flower  truBses  and  theUberaUty  with  which  they 
are  produced ;  thqugh  the  decaying  of  the  centre,  and  the 


■nant  of  brilliancy  in  the  colour,  is  much  against  it.  Of  the 
varieties,  such  as  the  Slirublands,  Smith's  Emperor, 
Superb,  Giant,  Prince  Albert,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  mentioned,  they  can  only  be  used  for  large 
beds  or  for  mixing  in  miscellaneous  groups.  A  large- 
sized  bed  of  these  varieties  has  a  very  fine  effect  if 
planted  with  plants  six  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and 
gradually  decreasing  to  about  one  foot  in  height  at  the 
sides.  A  bed,  especially  if  large,  thus  arranged  on 
Grass,  has  a  very  fine  effect ;  and  single  plants  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  trained  into  a  pyramidal  shape,  and 
plunged  on  the  Grass,  also  make  fine  objects.  To  get 
plants  to  this  height  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  for 
several  years,  which  is  often  inconvenient  where  room 
is  scarce ;  but  fortunately  any  place  that  is  frost-proof 
and  tolerably  dry  will  preserve  a  scarlet  Pelargonium 
through  the  winter,  so  that  there  need  not  be'  any  diffi- 
culty on  this  score.  These  varieties,  if  it  is  wished  to 
have  them  in  their  best  character,  should  always  have 
the  point  of  the  shoot  pinched  out  directly  the  flower 
truss  is  perceptible.  This  concentrates  the  resources  of 
the  plant,  and  the  result  is  very  large  trusses  of  flowers. 
Those  who  think  of  preparing  large  plants  for  lawn 
specimens,  must  begin  by  taking  some  of  then"  largest 
plants  up  and  potting  them  into  small  pots,  at  least  as 
small  as  their  roots  can  be  got  into  without  crowding  ; 
shorten  the  side  branches  into  five  or  six  joints,  but 
leave  the  leader  entire.  If  it  is  convenient  to  give  them 
a  little  bottom  heat  after  they  are  first  potted,  it  will  be 
much  to  their  advantage,  but  if  not  they  will  grow  with- 
out it.  These  plants  may  be  grown  on  briskly  in  the 
spring,  and  will  make  pretly  bushes  a  yard  high  by 
turning-out  time.  All  this  class  of  Pelargoniums  strike 
freely  iu  the  open  ground  in  August  and  September,  and 
they  require  merely  to  be  protected  from  frosts  in  the 
winter,  and  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry. —  W.  P.  Ayres, 
Brooklands. 


EARLY  HARVEST  APPLE. 

Synonymes. — Yellow  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Harvest,  Prince's 
Har\'est.  Prince's  Yellow  Harvest,  Prince's  Early  Har^-est, 
Larf;:e  White  JuneatLng,  July  Pippin,  July  Early  Pippin,  Tart 
Bougili,  Pomme  d'Ete  of  Canada,  Early  French  Ileinette. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  American  Apples  which 
are  found  unsuitable  to  this  climate,  and  of  these  the 
celebrated  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  well-known  instance. 
The  excellent  early  variety  here  represented  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  ;  for  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly, 
both  as  regards  bearing,  size,  and  flavour.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  America  by  the  Horticultural  Society  ; 
and  although  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin, 
from  the  synonyme  of  Early  French  Reinette,  there  is 
no  proof  that  such  is  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  no 
such  Apple  has  been  found  amongst  the  French  collec- 
tions which  have  been  fruited  in  this  country. 


The  fruit  in  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  Hawthorn- 
den.  The  eye  is  small  and  closed,  and  near  it  there 
are  numerous  pale  dots  seen  as  it  were  beneath  the  skin. 
The  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  sprightly 
flavour,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  early  Apples, 
and  closely  approximates  that  of  the  Newtown  Pippm,  of 
perfect  American  growth.  It  usually  ripens  iu  the  last 
week  of  July,  or  first  of  August.  Some  fruits  on  the 
same  tree  ripen  earlier  than  others,  as  is  the  case  with 
various  early  varieties  of  Apples  aud  Pears  ;  and  to  ob- 
tam  themin  perfection  they  must  be  gathered  according 
to  the  indications  of  that  particular  tinge  of  colour  which 
they  acquire  when  fit,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  will 
easily  be  acquired  by  a  few  trials.  In  common  with  the 
generality  of  early  fruits,  they  soon  lose  their  flavour 
after  being  gathered.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
exhibits  no  signs  of  canker  ;  it  forms  a  round  head  as  a 
standard  ;  but  not  being  of  strong  growth,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  dwarf  training.  The  shoots  are  rather 
slender,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  with  grey  pubescence. 
Leaves  small,  ovate,  rather  sharply  serrated.  Flowers 
middle-sized;  petals  broad,  somewhat  cordate  at  the 
base. 

As  it  generally  bears  well,  one  or  two  trees  will  afford 
a  supply  for  the  dessert  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  whilst 
it  remams  in  perfection  ;  but  the  fruit  may  also  be 
employed  for  kitchen  use  throughout  July,  and  for  this 
purpose  more  may  be  planted. — R.  T. 


GENERAL    TREATMENT     OF     GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 
THEpracticeofremovmggreenhousepIantsintoahigher 
temperature  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  so  well 


explained  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  various  conmiunication% 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended.  When  it  is 
considered,  that  in  all  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  the  summers  are  intensely  hot,  with  clear  sunny 
days,  and  heavy  dews  at  night,  how  much  quicker  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  ripening  of  the  young  wood 
must  be  than  can  possibly  happen  in  our  dull  cloudy 
climate,  even  with  the  aid  of  glass,  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  turning  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors  indis- 
criminately in  the  month  of  May,  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  very  worst  modes  of  treatment  that  can  possibly  be 
adopted,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are 
placed  in  some  shady  situation  ;  at  this  period  many 
are  just  beginning  to  grow,  others  have  made  some 
progress,  but  few  or  none  are  within  many  weeks  of 
terminating  their  growth  and  ripening  their  young 
shoots,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  of  them 
under  such  circumstances,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
seasons,  will  aceomphsh  their  growth,  consequently 
when  the  time  arrives  for  housing,  it  will  be  found  that 
three-fourths  of  them  are  stiU  in  a  growing  state,  and 
now,  when  the  short  cold,'cloudy  dayshave  set  in,  they  wiU 
continue  to  grow  for  weeks,  and  even  months  after  being 
brought  into  the  greenhouse. 

This  mode  of  treatrnentcan  only  end  in  disappointment ; 
at  the  time  they  ought  to  be  loaded  with  flowers  there 
may  certainly  be  a  few  solitary  blossoms,  but  auythini' 
like  a  full  crop  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Camellias  appear  to  be  the  only  family 
of  plants  that  are  rightly  treated  in  this  respect ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  many  gardeners  that  all  other 
hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  Camellias  ;  but  instead  of  so  doing, 
at  the  very  time  the  latter  are  carefully  shut 
up  in  a  higher  temperature,  to  encourage  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  young  shoots,  as  the  means  of  in- 
suring a  fine  display  of  flowers,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
others  are  turned  out  of  doors  to  take  their  chance  of  a 
hot  or  a  cold  summer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wlien  greenhouse  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter, 
then  is  the  time  to  judge  whether  they  have  been  rightly 
treated.  If  such  is  the  case  they  will  mostly  have 
finished  their  growth ;  the  young  shoots  will  have 
changed  from  a  green  to  a  red  or  brown  colour,  and  of 
a  hard  firm  texture,  and  the  flower-buds  of  many  swell- 
ing out  prominently,  ready  to  start  into  flower  with  the 
slightest  excitement,  rendering  the  forcing  them  into 
flower  at  any  time  when  required  an  easy  and  simple 
matter.  Not  only  Camellias,  but  Acacias,  Boronias, 
Azaleas,  Epacris,  Corrseas,  and  iu  fact  almost  every  kind 
of  greenhouse  hard-wooded  plant,  should  be  at  rest,  and 
ready  to  start  into  flower  when  the  proper  period  ar- 
rives. On  readmg  the  reports  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions  we  are  often  surprised  at  the  large 
dimensions  of  many  of  the  plants  therein  mentioned, 
especially  when  we  read  that  many  of  them  are  only 
two  or  three  years  old  !  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  is  accomplished  by  i^lacing  them  in  a  strong  genial 
heat,  at  certain  periods,  aud  will  serve  to  show  what 
can  be  effected  in  a  short  time  tmder  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Although  the  treatment  recommended  above  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  hard-wooded  pkants,  there  are  some 
beautiful  things  that  will  not  thrive  at  all  unless  they 
are  annually  placed  in  a  higher  temperatme  to  make 
their  growth,  and  for  want  of  such  treatment  are  rarely- 
seen  in  good  health.  Crowea  saligna  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  neglect,  as  it  is  generally  seen  starving  in 
greenhouses  all  the  year  round  ;  instead  of  which  it 
should  be  removed  to  the  plant  or  Pine-stove  in  January, 
aud  allowed  to  remain  till  May  or  June,  when  it  will 
grow  like  a  Willow,  making  shoots  from  8  to  16  inches 
in  length  ;  and  when  removed  to  the  greenhouse  it  will 
continue  to  flower  all  through  the  summer,  a  perfect 
gem,  with  flowers  twice  the  size  we  generally  see  it 
produce   under    the    ordinary  treatment  it    receives. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  January  attention  should 
be  directed  to  such  plants  as  have  done  flowering 
and  are  beginning  to  grow  ;  these  should  be  removed 
to  a  higher  temperature  without  delay,  and  if 
necessary,  it  is  the  best  time  to  shift  them  into 
larger  pots,  and  when  the  young  shoots  have  grown 
2  or  3  inches  in  length  and  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
they  will  strike  root  better  than  at  any  other  lime.  By 
attending  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  plants  all 
through  the  spring  months,  and  when  having  completed 
their  growth,  gradually  to  harden  them  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  when  ready  to  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer,  they  may  then,  with  perfect  safety,  be  placed 
in  a  shady  situation,  and  remain  out  as  long  in  the 
autumn  as  they  may  be  safe  from  severe  frost.  In 
large  establishments  a  house  entirely  devoted  to  this 
purpose  would  be  very  useful;  where  this  is  not  the  case 
Vineries,  Pine  stoves,  pits,  &c,,  may  all  be  made  avail- 
able, and  without  much  inconvenience,  for  this  purpose, 
and  even  a  brick  pit  without  artificial  heat,  if  kept  pretty 
close,  would  be  very  useful  in  forwardmg  the  growth  of 
plants.  I  have  been  induced  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  above  subject,  from  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  not 
so  generallj'  or  extensively  put  in  practice  as  it  deserves 
to  be.— RoA/.  Reid,  Noble  Thorp. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Forcing  of  Roses.- — The  introduction  of  so  many 
beautiful  hybrid  Roses  within  the  last  few  years  has 
lessened,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  numbers  of 
Moss  and  Provins  Roses,  which  used  to  be  the  prime 
consideration  in  a  course  of  winter  forcing.  As,  how- 
ever, the  latter  will  always  meet  with  admirers,  I  beg 
to  offer  a  few  words  respecting  them. 

Like  most  other  plants  for  forcing,  a  due  preparation 
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is  half  the  battle  ;  indeed,  it  is  of  immense  inipoiunce 
in  the  cise  of  these  beautiful  and  sweet  flowers.  To 
have  good  bushes,  everj-  pot  should  contain  two  plants, 
and  these  should  have  been  established  at  least  twelve 
mouths  in  their  pots,  prior  to  forcing  ;  if  two  years,  so 
mueii  the  better  ;  the  wood  becomes  shorter  jointed, 
better  ripened,  and  has  less  tendency  to  run  to  suckers. 
The  best  soil  for  them  is  composed  of  two  parts  strong 
unctuous  and  turfy  loam,  and  a  third  part  composed  of 
rich  manure  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
smart  proportion  of  small  charcoal,  crushed  bone 
(boiled),  and  a  little  sharp  sand.  If  part  of  the  turf 
can  be  roasted  on  Jlr.  Rivers's  plan,  they  will  be  found 
to  enjoy  it  much. 

They  should,  preparatory  to  forcing,  be  plunged  in 
an  open  bed,  perfectly  unshaded ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
attention  necessary  through  the  summer  previous  is 
free  watering,  and  moving  or  turning  the  pots  round 
once  about  the  end  of  June,  to  prevent  them  from  root- 
in"  through  the  bottoms,  which  would  only  lead  to  the 
production  of  suckers  or  robbers  ;  and  these  when  pro- 
duced should  be  stopped  when  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length.  The  pots,  however,  may  have  another  turn 
round  in  the  end  of  August ;  this  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  them  to  ripen  their  wood  early  ;  on  this  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  early  forcing. 

The  wood,  il'  the  above  directions  have  been  followed 
out,  will  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  ready  for  pruning  by  the 
end  of  October,  which  is  quite  soon  enough  to  com- 
mence forcing  this  class.  They  should  now  be  all 
pruned  to  about  three  or  four  eyes  oa  each  shoot,  and 
the  wounds  immediately  dressed  with  white-lead,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  bleeding  through  the  excitement 
produced  by  advanced  temperature. 

To  ensure  success,  however,  I  would  not  advise  any 
attempt  to  force  them  before  the  middle  of  December  ; 
all  previous  attempts,  unless  the  plants  are  in  very  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  have  been  slightly  forced  the  year 
previous,  are  very  likely  to  end  in  abortion. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advise  those  possessing 
moderate  sized  establishments  as  to  where  their  forcing 
should  be  either  commenced  or  carried  out.  This  is  in 
by  far  too  many  cases  a  mere  matter  of  expediency. 
I  will,  however,  lay  down  what  I  consider  indispensable 
conditions,  merely  premising  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
in  which  (through  the  cheapness  of  gl.^ss)  two  distinct 
"Rose  houses  will  be  required  in  every  large  establish- 
ment. Perhaps  such  as  the  following.  The  one  a  span- 
Toofed  house  running  north  and  south,  low-roofed  like 
a  nurseryman's  propagating  house,  with  a  permanent 
bottom-heat  by  means  of  the  tank  system  of  from  "0° 
to  80°,  for  the  earlier  stages  of  both  the  old  Provins 
section,  as  well  as  the  hybrid  Perpetuals,  Bourbons, 
&.C.,  and  provided  with  a  plunging  medium.  The  other 
a  southern  *'  lean-to,"  with  an  elevated  stage,  no  plung- 
ing medium,  no  bottom-heat,  yet  a  perfect  command  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  with  abundnnce  of  ventilation 
■when  necessary  ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  a  thin 
canvas  screen,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  But  to  return  to  my  purpose  : 
The  indispensable  conditions  thus  requisite  to  success 
•with  properly  prepared  plants,  are  first,  a  highly  mode- 
rated and  moist  atmophere  ;  secondly,  a  moderate  but 
certain  bottom-heat,  about  10"  in  advance  of  the 
atmospheric  average  ;  and,  thirdly,  thorough  cleanli- 
ness, free  ventiUition,  and  careful  watering.  At  the 
commencement  of  forcing,  oO^  will  be  amplv  sufficient 
■until  they  begin  to  swell,  when  it  may  be  advanced  a 
little,  especially  on  blight  sunny  days,  when  the  ther- 
mometer may  rise  to  75°  or  even  80^  if  the  plants  are 
in  leaf.  They  should  be  syringed  twice  a  dav.  and 
should  have  a  slight  fumigation  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, in  preference  to  a  severe  one  more  seldom. 

The  beds  must  be  carefally  searched,  once  or  twice  a 
■week,  for  the  *'  worm  i'  th'  bud,"  or  majgot  as  we 
gardeners  call  it  —  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 
'The  thrips  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  these  lovelv 
flowers,  and  hard  to  encounter  ;  however,  smart  svrinc- 
ings  from  the  begiiming,  with  a  sweet  and  free  atmo- 
sphere, and  healthy  action  of  root,  are  the  best 
preventives. 

It  is  of  great  importance  when  they  are  comin»  out 
in  bloom  to  remove  them  immediately  to  a  cool,  airy, 
and  light  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  ivhere  they  will 
acquire  both  increased  colour  and  scent.  Their  season  | 
of  flowering  will  also  be  prolonged,  and  while  here,  they  ' 
should  have  a  slight  screen  of  canvas  or  thin  muslin 
suspended  over  them  in  bright  sunshine  :  this  will  pro- 
long their  duration. 

Lily   of  the   Vails i/.^-The  forcing  of  this  is  very 
simple  indeed— so  much  so,  that  the  owner  of  every 
suburban  villa  may  have  them  from  December  to  June, 
if  he  will  give  them  half  the  attention  ■nhieh  he  bestows 
on  his  Pansies.     Like  Seakale  and   Asparagus   forcino-, 
no  rule   will   suffice,  unless  well-organised  and  plump 
buds  be  insured  previously,  by  high  cultivation.     Those 
who  desire  to  follow  up  the  production  of  this  delightful 
little  favourite  with  all  classes,  throu"-h  our  Ion"  win- ' 
ters,  must  provide  for  it  by  planting,  as  well  as  forcing,  [ 
a  few  every  year,  if  possible.     They  delight,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  moist  soil ;  and  the  back  border  of  a  south  ] 
■wall  in  a  garden  is  the  very  place  for  a  nursery  of  them. 
The  soil  should  be  at  once  tenacious  and  rich  :  and  in  i 
planting  them  with  a  view  to  forcing,  they  should,  after 
a  due  preparation  of  the  soil  in  February",  he  taken  up, 
separated  into  individual  buds,  and  planted  thieklv  in 
circles  ;  each  circle  ultimately  to  form  a  pot.     Jly  pots 
are  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  in  planting  I  manage  ' 
to  introduce  from  12  to  18  single  eyes,  or  buds,  within 
the  given  circle,     'WTien  planted,  nothing  is  necessary 


but  to  top-dress  them  immediately  with  rotten  manure, 
2  inches  in  thickness,  and  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds 
through  the  season.  They  should  remain  tlirough  the 
second  summer  thus  treated,  and  in  the  ensuing  autumn 
they  will  be  fit  to  force.  In  the  early  part  of  October 
those  intended  for  forcing  must  be  potted ;  and  no  more 
ceremony  is  necessary  than  to  pot  them  on  the  ground 
where  they  grow,  using  the  common  soil.  They  must 
be  cut  out  in  solid  lumps,  and  fine  soil  well  worked  in 
around  the  ball.  My  plan  is  to  wash  it  in  with  fre- 
quent sprinklings  of  water,  and  I  place  a  lai'ge  handful 
of  the  new  leaves  from  the  adjoining  trees  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  for  drainage.  They  must  now  be  placed  to- 
gether, in  some  sheltered  spot,  and  covered  over  with 
6  inches  of  old  tan,  sawdust,  or  common  soil ;  and,  of 
course,  introduced  to  their  forcing  department  in  suc- 
cession. Those  who  can  command  a  room  with  a  tem- 
perature of  G0°,  and  a  dark  cellar  or  outhouse,  with  a 
bottom-heat  in  one  corner  of  75"  max.,  of  a  steady  and 
permanent  character,  are  in  possession  of  all  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  to  carry  out  the  plim.  The  pots, 
when  introduced  to  the  bottom-heat,  should  he  covered 
over  with  3  inches  of  the  material  before  recommended 
— old  tan  I  prefer.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  peeping 
above  this  level,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  warm, 
yet  somewhat  airy  room,  or  other  structure  ;  and,  for  a 
week  or  so,  kept  from  the  sun's  rays ;  after  this  they 
may  be  taken  to  a  light  window,  or  greenhouse  shelf, 
and  be  frequently  sjTinged,  and  the  pots  kept  in  a  dish 
of  water.  In  sitting-rooms  the  atmosphere  will  cer- 
tainly be  rather  too  dry,  on  their  transition  from  the 
bottom-heat,  and  this  will  prove  the  most  difficult  time 
for  them  to  encounter.  However,  I  must  confess  I  have 
somewhat  strained  a  point  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur.  The  plants, 
after  being  forced,  may  be  turned  out  into  similar  beds 
to  those  they  were  taken  from,  taking  care  that  the  leaf 
is  uninjured  ;  and  after  a  second  summer's  "  run," 
they  will  force  again. — R.  Errington,  Oulton. 


required  for  keeping  the  Potatoes  next  the  grater  toler- 
ably steady.  The  cost  of  the  materials  is  about  6s.  <jd. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  plan  so  cheap  as 
this. — iV. 


POTATO  GRATER. 
A  GRATER  of  the  following  description  may  be  very 
easily  and  economically  constructed.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  punched  like  a  common  grater. 
It  is  formed  of  three  sheets,  each  1 7  inches  in  length, 
and  12  inches  in  breadth  ;  consequently,  the  cylinder 
is  17  inches  in  length,  and,  allo'n'ing  for  the  inlayings 
of  the  joinings,  .about  35  inches  in  circumference.  This 
is  fitted  with  wooden  ends  of  inch  board,  and  fastened 
with  tinned  tacks.  The  axis  is  formed  of  a  round  rod 
of  iron,  j  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This,  passing  through 
the  centre,  is  secured  from  turning  without  carrying 
round  the  cylinder,  by  two  plates  of  stout  hoop-iron, 
screwed  across  the  wood  at  each  end,  and  so  as  to  rest 
in  notches  on  the  a.xis.  Two  boards — one  of  which 
is  represented  by  n,  b,  c,  d, — 1  inch  thick,  IS  inches 
in     length,     and    9    inches    ■ivide,    form     the    sides 


through  which  the  axis  passes,  near  the  lower  edge,  as 
at  e.  Two  boards,  1 7-J-  inches  by  7,  are  placed  and  se- 
cured between  the  sides,  sloping  in  the  direction  b  e, 
c  e.  These  sloping  ends,  with  the  upright  sides,  form 
a  trough,  or  feeder,  in  the  bottom  of  which  one-fourth 
of  the  cylinder  is  exposed,  as  represented  in  the  section 
between/andp.  The  sloping  ends  serve  to  keep  the 
sides  equidistant,  and  the  latter  are  farther  secured  in 
their  position  by  a  thin  board  attached  to  the  ioT\'er  edges 
of  botli  sides,  as  at  a,  h.'  A  crank  is  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  axis,  or  one  end  of  the  latter  may  be  left  long 
enough,  and  twice  bent,  so  as  to  form  one.  .    . 

The  machine  is  then  ready  to'be  placed  on  the  edges 
of  a  tub,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  tacks  through,  the  thin 
cross  board  connecting  the  sides.  Water  poiired  in  till 
it  reaches  the  cylinder  keeps  the  tub  steady,  and  washes 
the  pulp  from  the  cylinder  as  it  revolves.  '.The  water 
and  pulp  is  prevented  from  being.thrown  out  by  the 
covering  afforded  by  the  cross  board,  which  should 
be  wide  enough  to  extend  over  the  segment  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  edge  of  the  tub.  By 
referring  to  the  section,  it  will  be  observed  that,  if  the 
sloping  ends  were  extended  to  the  centre  they  would 
form  a  right  angle  ;  and  that  the  portion  of  circle  in- 
cluded is  a  quadrant.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good  posi- 
tion. If  brought  down  so  as  to  include  half  the  circle, 
or  nearly  so,  very  bad  consequences  result  in  the  work- 
ing ;  the  Potatoes  form  a  series  of  wedges,  which  pre- 
vent the  grater  from  turning  round  unless  great  force 
be  applied,  when  bruising  instead  of  grating  takes 
place,  a  mode  of  action  for  which  these  simple  machines 
are  not  adapted.  When  the  grater  is  kept  revolving  in 
the  water,  very  little  pulp  collects  inside  ;  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  occasionally  cleared,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
out  a  hole  in  one  of  the  ends  sufficient  to  admit  the 
hand.     The  feeder  should  be  kept  as  full  as  may  be 


Home  Correspondence. 

PolaloDisease  in  Central  America. — At  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1845,  Monsieur  Boussiu- 
gault  communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  M. 
Joachim  Acosta,  of  Bogota,  relative  to  the  Potato  dis- 
ease. It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  malady  is 
very  common  on  the  table  land  of  Bogota,  that  it  is  de- 
structive in  wet  seasons,oreveneveryyeartn  damp  spots. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  tubers  being  used,  when  the 
aS'ected  part  has  been  removed.  It  is  known  that  Po- 
tatoes are  indigenous  to  this  plain.  M.  Acosta  does  not 
doubt  that  the  malady  has  always  been  known  there, 
since  it  excites  no  alarm  in  the  Indians,  who  Uve  prin- 
cipally on  Potatoes.  M.  Boussinganlt  properly  remarks 
that  in  these  countries,  where  cultivation  continues 
without  intermission  during  the  year,  and  ,w;here  the 
tubers  are  consumed  without  the  necessity;6f  storing 
them,  there  is  no  fear,  as  with  us,  of  a  bad  harvest,  be- 
cause it  may  be  replaced  immediately  by  a  good  one. 
With  us,  where  the  culture  is  annual,  and  must  be  pre- 
served through  winter,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be 
more  concerned  in  a  malady  which  may  destroy  the  re- 
sources of  a  ■whole  year; — 31-  J.  B. 

Potato  Disease  in  Canada.— \  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  banks  of  the  RicheUeu  river  in  Canada, 
east,  in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  the  Potato  crop  is  nearly 
a  complete  failure  except  where  the  Irish  Cup  has  been 
planted  ;  these  appear,  says  my  correspoiident,  to  suit 
the  climate  better  than  any  others. — Jean-'Baptis/e. 

Potatoes  in  the  Scilli/  Islands. — Having'heard  that 
Potatoes  in  these  islands  had  entirely  escaped  the 
murrain,  I  laid  in  my  year's  stock  from  the  produce  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  am  happy  to  find  that  among'.npwards 
of  100  bushels  there  is  not  a  single  infected  Potalto.  I 
have  learnt  on  good  authority  that  everyone  w;Ko  has 
been  supplied  from  these  islands  is  equally  forfunate.- 
It  is  not  a  little  singular,  if  true,  that  the^  Island  of 
Achill  is  in  like  manner  exempt.  Might  not  the  'due 
consideration  of  these  facts  lead  to  some  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  My 
Potatoes  appear  to  have  grown  in  a  loose  sandy  soiL 
The  crops  on  the  mainland  appear  to  have  suffered  ex- 
tensively, ■  though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.— C.  A. 
Johns,  Ilelston. 

Potatoes  in  Prussia. — As  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  matters 
abroad,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  well- 
known  German  Professor  in  Prussian  Saxony,  received 
this  morning,  may  be  acceptable.  ■■  "As<. regards  the 
Potato  epidemic,  it  is  only  partial  in  this  neiglib'ourhood, 
and  confined  to  the  early  kinds  in  hea^'y  clay-lands. 
The  crop  has  been  productive,"and  we  have  'nb^'fear  of 
famine' on  this  score.  The -rest  of'.the'ha"K'e§t  lias 
yielded  abundance  of  straw,  but  little  grain  ;  the~7)rice, 
therefore,  is  risen,  and'the  Government' has  been  urged 
to  prevent  exportation.'^  My  winter 'sfpr'e  of  Potatoes  is 
good,  and  free  from  disease. "-l-jV;  J.^),-King's  Ciiffe. 
Potato  Disease  in  Bavaria. — This  '  is'fortunately  not 
very  common  in  our  part  of  the  Continent.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  yet  lost  more  than  the  10th  or  12th  of 
the  crop.  It  is  everywhere  observed  more  in  wet  heavy 
land  than  in  such  as  is  dry  and  sandy  or  chalky.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  disease  that  attacked  us  in  1842 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infected  Potatoes  run 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  by  the  absence  of  any  . 
evident  fungus-spawn  or  mycelium,  and  by  the.oblite- 
ratiou  of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  before 'any"*  dis- 
eased action  is  visible  in  the  starch  grains.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  extraordinary  season, 
combined  with  the  negligence  of  our  cultivators,  and 
their  bad  treatment  of  the  plant,  that  have  caused  us  to 
be  visited  with  this  calamity.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  parasitical  fungus  has  produced  any  such  mischief. 
This  year  the  parasite,  jEcidium  columnare,  has  done 
great  mischief  to"  the  ..Spruce  Fir-trees,  on  our  Alps. 
The  trees  have  been  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the 
leaves  of  1844  and' 1845,  which  were  loaded  with  the 
parasite  :  but  leaves  of  a  greater  age  have  not  been 
touched.  The  young  leaves  had  assumed  a  dull  yellow 
colour  before  they  were  attacked,  and  this  disease, 
which  was  the  precursor  of  the  fungus,  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the'long  duration  of  .an  extraordinary  lodge- 
ment of  snow  during  the  past  winter,  and  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  (as  much  as  from  30°  to  5°  R. 
in.three  days)  during  the  summer.  "Jen'aimepas  a 
voir  des  revenants  dans  la  nature."  —  Zuccurini, 
Munich,  Kov.  10. 

Potatoes  in  Scolland. — Our  Potatoes,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  in  a  sad  state.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
escaped  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  hut  I  hear  that 
the  disease  has  shown  itself  even  there.  Every  where 
else  it  is  more  or  less  prevalent;  in  some  places  to  a 
great  extent.  In  Dumfriesshire,  'n-here  I  have  some 
property,  and  farm  myself  on  a  small  scale,  one  of  my 
farmers  telis  me  that  in  his  neighbourhood  they  do  not 
expect  to  have  enough  left  for  seed.  We  have  various 
theories  here,  as  in  other  places  ;  but  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  facts.  In  the  property  belonging  to  Lord 
Dunfermline,  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  was  a  field 
with  a  wall  on  the  east  side  ;  the  two  ridges  next  the 
wall,  which  protected  them  from  the  east  wind,  showed 
no  symptoms  of  disease,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  field  was 
infected.  Another  fact  t'aat  has  been  observed  is,  that 
Potatoes  growing  under  trees  are  more  healthy  than 
those  near  them  growing  in  the  open  air.    The  inference 
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from  these  facts  is  obviuus,  but  I  give  jou  another  of  a 
different  kind.  A  farmer  at  Biggar,  a  higli  part  of 
Lanarkshire,  sent  my  brother  some  Potatoes,  and  wi-ote 
to  Iiim  tliat  his  Potatoes  and  those  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours had  been  affected  by  a  severe  frost  we  had  (I 
.think  about  the  beginning  of  October) ;  those  touclied 
by  tlie  frost  are  sound,  whilst  tliose  whicli  escaped  it  are 
diseased.  I  have  heard  of  two  cases  wliere  tlie  seed 
came  direct  from  Chili,  and  where  the  Potatoes  have 
escaped,  whUst  others  growing  within  a  few  yards  were 
affected  by  the  disease.  These  cases  are,  of  course, 
cited  by  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  that  vegetables 
wear  out  by  old  age,  like  Knight's  Golden  Pippin.  I 
have  also  been  told  of  a  Potato  called  the  "  Fortyfold," 
■which  is  said  to  liave  escaped  entirely,  and  that  though 
placed  among  some  of  the  most  diseased  roots,  it  re- 
sisted the  contagion.  I  am  convinced  that  here,  at 
least,  we  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief, 
for  I  am  every  day  hearing  of  cases  where  Potatoes 
were  stored  apparently  sound,  but,  on  being  examined 
afterwards,  were  found  to  be  diseased. — M. 

Storing  Polatues. — If  people  wouldadhere  to  yourstate- 
ment  with  regard  to  drying  and  pitting  them  with  a  little 
lime,  good  Potatoes  may  be  had.  .My  Potatoes  being  very 
bad  with,  the  disease,  I  laid  them  in  a  room  on  a  deal  floor, 
well  drying  them  and  picking  out  the  worst,  turning  them 
daily  until  they  were  quite  dry.  I  then  pitted  them, 
shaking  over  them  a  Utile  slaked  lime  out  of  a  coarse 
bag,  and  now  I  have  as  good  Potatoes  as  any  person 
can  wish  for.  Others  that  I  have  not  treated  thus  are 
spoiling,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  your  advice. 
Although  some  people  read  the  Chronicle  as  if  it  were 
a  fable,  I  can  only  say  that  if  attention  was  paid  to  what 
is  there  stated,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  about 
bad  Potatoes.  There  is  no  need  of  manganese  and  oil 
of  vitriol ;  well  drying  is  the  main  thing.  Spread  the 
Potatoes  in  an  airy  room,  and  then  pit  them  in  a  dry 
situation,  dusting  each  layer  with  well-slaked  lime  ; 
then  thatch  them,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease 
will  be  stopped,  and  the  Potatoes  efTectually  preserved. 
— J.  C,  H'ykeham  Lodge,  Horsham. 

Wooden  Rollers. — I  do  not  know  anything  more  an- 
noying to  a  gardener,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  his  short 
Grass  in  good  order,  than  that  of  having  a  lawn  stud- 
ded with  worm-casts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  weather  so 
wet  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  sweep  them  off  with- 
out making  the  remedy  worse  than  the  nuisance.  To 
remedy  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  economise  labour 
by  doing  two  jobs  at  the  same  time  (viz.,  cleaning  the 
Grass  and  rolling  the  lawn),  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  some  time  past  wooden  rollers,  which,  if 
applied  at  the  time  the  worm-casts  are  in  a  plastic  state 
(that  is,  neither  too  wet,  nor  yet  too  dry),  will  pick  them 
up  as  clean  as  could  be  desii'ed,  ahd,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  the  Grass  smooth  and  even.  These  rollers  are 
made  of  various  sizes,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet  in  width, 
and  generally  about  9  inches  in  diameter.  I  had  some 
made  in  an  octagonal  form,  imagining  that  the  increased 
weight  of  the  fall  would  cause  tlae  worm-casts  to  adhere 
more  closely ;  but  the  shaking  cansed  the  dirt  to  fall  off  if 
it  was  a  little  dry,  and  if  the  worm-casts  were  nume- 
rous ;  the  roller  soon  lost  its  octagonal  form,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  common  form.  A  strong  boy, 
with  a  4-feet  roller,  will  clear  as  much  ground  of  worm- 
casts  as  four  men  with  brooms  ;  and  even  if  the  ground 
requires  sweeping,  to  clear  it  of  leaves  or  branches,  I 
find  the  work  facilitated  by  letting  the  roller  precede 
the  sweepers.  On  dewy  mornings,  in  the  summer 
time,  the  rollers  are  quite  as  uselal  as  in  winter  and 
spring  ;  indeed,  comparatively  speaking,  more  so,  as 
they  enable  us  to  get  the  grounds  cleared  up  before  the 
family  is  about,  a  thing  so  much  to  be  desired  in  all 
well-regulated  establishments.  I  may,  however,  re- 
mark that,  in  order  to  enable  the  rollers  to  perform 
their  work  properly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Grass 
should  be  kept  pretty  short,  as  short  as  it  can  be  kept 
by  mowing  every  week,  or,  where  this  is  impracticable, 
it  should  be  cut  well  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn. 
Here  we  occasionally  mow  the  same  piece  of  ground  six 
different  ways,  on  successive  mornings,  and  1  find  that 
taking  the  season  throughout,  we  save  time  by  so 
doing  ;  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  job  '•  well 
done,  is  twice  done."  Let  me,  therefore,  recommend 
these  rollers  to  all  who  have  not  tried  them,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  give  satisfaction. —  W.  P.  Ayres. 

Mildness  of  the  Season. — I  often  think  that  the 
articles  which  appear  under  this  head  might  quite  as 
appropriately  be  classed  under  the  head  of  nonsense;  as 
in  nine  cases  in  every  ten  there  is  little  novelty  iu  the 
blooming  of  a  majority  of  the  plants,  while  where  tender 
plants  really  do  survive,  their  doing  so  may  be  attributed 
more  to  local  peculiarities  than  to  any  actual  mildness 
of  the  season.  For  all  really  decorative  purposes  the 
flower-garden  plants  here  were  destroyed  on  the  24th 
September,  and  the  plants  in  several  of  the  gardens 
have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  trenched 
up  for  the  last  six  weeks  ;  yet,  on  a  bank  which  has  not 
been  cleared,  and  is  a  little  sheltered,  I  find  I  could  make 
up  a  list  of  several  score  of  varieties  now  in  bloom, 
though  we  have  had  the  thermometer  as  low  as  19" — if 
a  few  miserable  florets  on  a  truss  surrounded  by  dead 
foliage  can  be  considered  bloom. — /F.  P.  A. 

Glass — A  great  smash  in  my  frame-lights  two  years 
ago  induced  me  to  try  glazed  calico  ;  this  scarcely  lasted 
through  the  season,  and  was  then  rotten.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  of  glass  induced  me  to  replace  the 
shattered  panes.  The  advertisements  from  Elphickand 
Cogan  induced  me  to  send  for  samples  from  each  of  the 
sort  of  glass  they  would  supply  at  the  given  prices  and 
measurements.  The  samples  arrived,  and  the  price  was 


the  same  for  each — the  thicknesses  were  equal — but  El- 
phick's  was  by  far  superior  in  regard  to  colour,  being 
white  as  plate  glass.  Shall  I  confess  my  weakness,  and 
acknowledge  that  (considering  colour  of  no  importance 
for  such  a  purpose)  I  had  national  feeling  enough  to 
prefer  the  native  to  the  foreigner.  I  did  so,  and  ordered 
14  dozen  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  enclose  the  sample,  and  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  order  executed.  I  know  I  ought 
to  have  returned  the  whole,  but  the  sudden  frost  de- 
manded immediate  protection,  and  I  paid  for  my  folly 
in  trusting  to  the  said  Cogan. — A.,  Walton.  [The 
sample  is  in  our  hands,  and  is  twice  as  good  as  the  article 
suppUed.J 

Fairy  Rings. — Many  opinions  have  been  advanced 
relative  to  the  formation  of  these.  In  a  late  Number 
"  An  Enquirer"  has  laid  down  a  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion— more  philosophical,  perhaps,  than  his  predeces- 
sors ;  yet,  I  think,  inadmissible  :  for  I  imagine  that  if 
we  are  to  admit  that  the  decomposing  fungi  destroy  the 
sporules  they  so  lately  nourished  in  order  to  perpetuate 
their  species,  the  case  is  without  a  parallel  in  vegetable 
history.  I  have  paid  some  aitention  to  this  subject,  and 
have  arrived  at  a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  Re- 
marking the  continually  increasing  diameter  of  the 
circles,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  annular  disposition 
of  the  fungi  was  due  to  the  simple  circumstance  of  the 
prior  plants  having  absorbed,  during  their  growth,  the 
nutritious  particles  of  the  soil  necessary  for  the  support 
of  their  species,  which  induced  me  to  institute  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  : — 1.  At  A, 
in  the  interior  of  an  annular  ^■'''  ""v^ 
group   B,  was   inserted,    in  the    /  \     b 

vacancy  made  by  a  portion  of  /  ';' 

earth  removed,  a  similar  portion  ,'  '''""'^  *' 

from  the  ring  B  ;  the  succeeding ',  ^^  _/  f 

season  no  plants  appeared.     2.  \  "  ; 

At  A,  in  another  ring,  a  quantity    \  / 

of  earth  was  taken  out  and  re-       v  •      y' 

placed  by  fresh  soil,  from  a  dif-  -' ""' 

ferent  part  of  the  field,  and  a  piece  of  earth  from  B, 
with  the  plants  growing  on  it,  inserted  in  its  centre  ; 
this  produced  a  ring  the  succeeding  season.  3.  Pre- 
pared as  the  second,  and  a  ring  planted  therein,  equally 
remote  from  the  centre  and  circumference  (of  the  new 
soil),  this,  the  next  year,  produced  two  rings — one  ex- 
ternal, the  other  internal — while  the  rings  planted  were 
nearly  bare.  From  these  experiments  I  draw  the  fol- 
lowing inferences,  viz. :  first,  that  the  rings  are  originally 
formed  by  a  single  plant  ;  and  second,  that  they  extend 
gradually  outwards  in  quest  of  nutriment— the  food  in- 
ternally being  already  appropriated.  This  will  explain 
why  one  ring  does  not  cross  another,  and  the  conse- 
quent irregularity  of  outline  assumed  when  circles  be- 
come contiguous  ;  it  will  also  be  easily  seen  how  readily 
any  obstacle  may  be  passed  and  circumscribed.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  the  fungi  are  not  commonly  repro- 
duced by  sporules  (or  seeds)  but  by  extensions  of  tlieir 
roots  or  spawn,  for  being  necessarily  light  they  would  be 
dispersed  by  the  wind,  and  produce  scattered  instead  of 
compact     circles.  —  W.     IF.,    Horticultural    Society's 

Gardens. This  season  has  been  very  favourable  to 

the  growth  of  some  fungi ;  not,  indeed,  of  the  common 
Mushroom,which  made  its  appearance  very  prematurely, 
and  was  scarcely  to  be  found  on  our  downs  in  its  natural 
season  ;  but  the  rings  of  Agaricus  coccineus  and  pero- 
natus  were  numerous  ;  and  fastibilis  abounded  so  much, 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  designed  by  Providence  to  be 
the  means  of  renovating  the  pastures  on  which  it  grows. 
Its  large  fairy  rings  are  made  distinctly  visible  at  a 
great  distance  by  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  Grass  ; 
their  circles  must  grow  larger  year  after  year,  because 
whether  they  are  propagated  by  sporules  or  by  the 
tough  white  fibrous  roots  which  form  their  spawn,  the 
germ  of  ^the  plant  can  find  no  pabulum  for  its  develop- 
ment in  the  soil  which  it  has  already  exhausted,  and 
therefore  must  always  be  confined  to  the  outside  of  the 
circumference.  The  exterior  circle  is  generally  bare 
for  some  time  before  their  appearance,  when  the  fungi 
abound  so  mnch  as  Agaricus  fastibilis  did  last  September. 
Probably  because  during  the  preparation  for  their  growth 
they  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the  nourishment  con- 
tained in  the  soil  ;  but  their  decomposition  restores  to 
it  more  than  it  took  away;  for  they  seem  to  abstract  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  two  azotised  substanceshaving 
been  discovered  in  them  by  analysis  which  give  out  am- 
monia by  distillation.  Hence,  soon  after  they  have 
perished  (which  they  do  very  suddenly),  the  bare  rings 
are  covered  again  with  Grass,  which  wears  the  pecu- 
liarly blue  colour  usually  imparted  to  it  by  azotised 
manures.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  been  ascer- 
tained how  much  time  elapses  before  this  source  of 
fertility  is  exhausted.  I  should  imagine,  however,  it 
must  be  several  years  ;  for  the  luxuriance  of  the  Grass 
increases  by  degress  from  the  inner  rim  of  the  rings, 
till  it  reaches  its  maximum  close  to  the  bare  part.  If 
two  rings  happen  to  meet,  that  luxuriance  is  augmented 
at  the  point  of  junction  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
but  they  never  intersect  each  other,  unless  one  of  them 
is  interrupted  or  greatly  weakened  by  other  causes,  and 
the  soil  has  resumed  its  natural  condition  ;  for,  of 
course  these  Agarics,  like  other  plants,  meet  sometimes 
in  their  travels  with  soil  more  or  less  favourable  to  their 
growth,  and  therefore  their  rings  are  often  not  true 
circles  ;    but   swell  out  here  and  there,  and  describe 

all  sorts  of  curves L.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

Ornithology. — The  little  bird  mentioned  at  p.  785,  as 
constantly  flying  at  the  window,  is  probably  attracted 
by  its  own  reflection  in  the  glass,  which  image  it  con- 
tinues incessantly  to  attack.  Is  not  this  the  only  pro- 
bable reason  1     It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  but 


from  having  seen  Pea^fowl  stand  a  whole  day  at  a 
window  as  if  admiring  themselves,  and  occasionallv 
pushing  against  and  pecking  the  glass. — E.  E.  W., 
Worksop.  I 

Fraudulent  Seedsmen. — Perhaps  the  following  letter 
may  furnish  some  useful  hints  to  the  garden-loving 
community  ;  perhaps,  also,  it  may  tend  to  pave  the  way 
to  a  better  ordering  of  things  in  connection  with  flori- 
culture than  at  present  obtains.  I  am  one  of  a  little 
knot  of  devotees  of  Flora,  and  their  deputed  penman. 
We  have,  for  the  four  last  seasons,  formed  a  purse  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  reported  first-rate  hands, 
and  from  apparently  respectable  advertising  parties, 
almost  all  the  sorts  of  flower-seeds  said  to  be  selected 
from  the  very  choicest  varieties  of  their  kinds  in  culti- 
vation ;  and  what  I  am  now  about  to  state  is  a  fact 
which  can  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  very  many 
besides  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  viz. 
that  in  no  one  single  instance  have  any  of  us  reared, 
from  any  packet  of  seeds  purchased  of  the  aforesaid 
parties,  even  a  solitary  flower  possessing  any  value  or 
merit  whatever.  The  seeds,  I  admit,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  true  to  their  kinds,  but  of  the  most  common 
and  ordinary  characters,  and  such,  indeed,  as  none  of 
us  care  to  cultivate.  £^7  8s.  Gd.  has  been  the  sum  al- 
ready expended,  for  the  which  we  have  not  had  a  plant 
worthy  of  preservation.  Pelargonium,  Pansy,  and  Pe- 
tunia, Phlox,  Fuchsia,  and  Verbena,  and  numberless 
other  novelties  I  need  not  name,  have  again  and  again 
been  purchased  and  reared  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
disappointment  has  in  every  instance  ensued,  so  that, 
had  we  taken  no  other  means  of  securing  ourselves,  we 
should  have  possessed  but  a  sorry  show  for  e.xhibition. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  purchased  plants  of  difi'erent 
kinds,  chiefly  recommended  by  yourself  in  iheChronicle, 
and  from  these,  by  hybridization,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  attract  attention  by  some  novelty  and  beauty  an- 
nually. Our  correspondence  with  many  friends  nearer 
London,  affords  no  better  account  of  success  than  we 
have  experienced.  It  was  imagined  that  the  remote- 
ness of  our  locale  from  the  grand  centre  of  all  things, 
would  explain  in  some  measure  our  not  being  so  well 
served  ;  but  we  find  all  are  doomed  to  share  alike  ;  and 
since  the  evil  seems  so  general,  and  as,  in  our  instance, 
four  full  seasons,  with  aU  the  attendant  cares,  anxieties, 
troubles,  and  expence  have  been  frittered  away  in  disap- 
poiutment  and  vexation,  surely  something  of  a  very  de- 
cisive character  should  be  devised  to  mark  the  outraged 
feelings  of  the  floral  public,  and  the  distrust  engendered 
by  disreputable  dealings,  made  manifest ;  at  the  same 
time,  also,  some  remedial  measures  might  be  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  us  from  the  repetition  of 
such  results  as  I  have  now  detailed.  That  power  which 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  possess  on  the  glass  ques- 
tion might  be  brought  into  play  at  the  present  period 
with  effect,  to  protect  a  very  large  and,  I  need  hardly 
add,  a  very  respectable  party  of  individuals,  who,  living 
quietly  in  the  country,  with  competent  means,  now  in- 
dulge themselves  in,  and  devote  themselves  to,  the  de- 
lightful occupation  of  flower  culture,  and  who  derive 
the  highest  gratification  from  friendly  competition  with 
their  neighbours,  but  who  have  been,  and  are,  as  yet, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  men  so  utterly  regard- 
less of  a  good  name  (to  judge  them  by  their  dealmgs), 
that  unless  some  one  of  such  influence  as  you  possess, 
n  ill  come  forward  and  be  our  champion,  in  this  our  day 
of  need,  we  must  utterly  despair  of  ever  being  dealt 
with  either  honestly  or  honourably.  These,  it  must  be 
allowed,  are  hard  sayings,  but  "  qui  sapil,  ilk  facit." 
The  honest  few  need  not  heed  them.  You  are  quite 
right  in  your  general  advice  to  us,  not  to  deal  a  second 
time  with  any  who  have  served  us  badly,  and  we  have, 
without  your  bidding,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed 
tills  maxim  ;  but  since  we  have  been  served  alike  in  al- 
most every,  I  might  say  in  every  instance,  where  and  to 
whom,  I  must  ask,  are  we  to  apply  next  s  Such  pro- 
ceedings, you  have  said,  will  ultimately  bring  their  own 
reward  to  the  parties  practising  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  preach  of  patience  and  of  time,  but  many  of  us  are 
growing  old.  Time  is  precious,  and  the  last  four  years 
cannot  be  recalled.  But,  putting  ourselves  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  question,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  very  large  sums  of  money  now  annually  expended  in 
gardening  pursuits  generally,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  floral  departments,  I  think  it  becomes  a  question 
— which  you,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  be  far  better 
able  to  resolve  than  ourselves  —  whether  yon 
are  not  the  party  towards  whom  we  ought  to  look,  to 
press  this  matter  home,  and  directly,  and  crush  the 
crying  evil — not  now  in  its  infancy,  recollect ;  since,  for 
want  of  check,  it  has  grown  to  the  st;ilwart  man,  and 
stalks  throughout  the  country  committing  crimes,  com- 
parable only  to  house-breaking  and  highway  robbery  ; 
the  pick-pocket  has  far  purer  hands.  The  cause  is  as- 
suredly a  good  one.  The  public  over  which  you  pre- 
side— your  own  peculiar  public,  I  may  say — call  for  re- 
dress, and  redress  can  come  from  you,  with  a  high 
hand,  if  you  will  it.  Greater  honour  and  respect  you 
cannot  gain,  but  it  will  add  yet  furtlier  to  the  deep  ob- 
ligation we  all  owe  you. — J.  F.  Malcolm,  Heath-hill 
Cottage. 

Pelargoniums  :  Time  of  taking  Cut'.ings,  and  Mode 
of  Treatment  of  Young  Plants. —  [Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Beck  to  a  purchaser.]— You  must  not  look  to 
any  particular  time  for  taking  cuttmgs,  but  obtain  them 
as  soon  as  you  can  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  For  in- 
stance, after  your  plants  are  shifted  and  making  growth, 
traming  will  be  required,  and  you  may  find  a  shoot 
which  can  be  removed  with  advantage,  or  at  least  with- 
out injury  ;  take  that,  strike  it,  and  grow  it  on ;  it  will 
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malce  you  a,  far  better  specimea  the  following  year  than 
a  cutting  taken  after  the  blooming  season,  say  in  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  With  respect  to 
the  plants  you  have  purchased  of  rae,  treat  them  as  I 
have  directed  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, 'Ho.  2,1, Sinft.  13,  commencing  at  the 
lines  "About  the  middle  of  this  month."  The  speci- 
mens exliibited  by  my  gardener  last  season  in  letter  A, 
in  8-inch  pots,  were  many  of  them  less  ratlier  than 
larger  than  the  plants  I  am  now  sending  out,  which, 
from  their  being  well-established,  will  grow  very  rapidly 
uuder  the  treatment  as  described  in  the  Number  alluded 
to.  Again  I  urge,  leave  the  road  of  routine,  experi- 
mentalise for  yourself,  and  never  feel  satisfied  with  what 
this  one  says  or  that  one  does,  until  it  accords  with  the 

.result  of  your  own  experience E.  B. 

Rabbit  Fences. — In  the  woodcut  you  have  executed  for 


On  each  side  as  you  enter  tliere  is  a  circle  of  Scitamineae 
and  Marantaceie,  with  a  large  Urania  in  the  centre. 
In  the  front,  a  little  farther  on,  there  is  a  large  Palm 
circle,  the  tall  ones  being  in  the  centre,  .and  those  of 
lower  growth  forming  the  outside  series. —  G. 


^Toorywywy 


"W.    A.   G."    of 

my  rabbit-fence, 
you  liave  made 
the  mistake  wdiich 
I  mentioned  as 
having  occurred 
in  your  descrip- 
tion. If  you  re- 
fer to  the  drawing 
I    sent,   yon    will 

observe  "that    the            F'g- 1-  i'lg--'- 

wire  is  looped  in  as  I  have  now  shown  in  Fig.  1,  not 
as  you  have  represented  it  in  Fig.  2 Q. 

Foreign  Gorresoondence. 

Ceylon,  Sept.  23,  1844. — After  crossing  the  line  we 
got  pretty  close  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  I  had  m."iny 
longings  to  get  on  shore.     I  dote  on  Brazil  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  first  love,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  look 
upon  her  like  again.     Ceylon  blooms  as  fresh  and  fair  ; 
hut  fortune  has  dealt  out  her  dower  with  a  less  liberal 
and  a  much  less  magnificent  hand.     I  looked  out  for 
the  flying  Dutchman,  but  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him.     He  must  have  been  on  the  other  tack  when  we 
passed  the   Cape.     We,  however,   saw  abundance   of 
albatrosses,  and  caught  not  a  few  with  line  and  hook. 
They  are  birds  with  an  enormous  power  and  length  of 
"wing,  one  we  measured  being  11  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
They  swim  about  most  gracefully  m  the  aii',  seeming 
scarcely  to  move  their  wings.     Their  flight  is  not  un- 
like that  of  a  swallow.     We  also  rid  the  ocean  of  a  few 
sharks,  a  few  dolphins,  bonitas,  and  a  fine  large  por- 
poise.    As  the  ship  had  to  call  at  the  Mauritius  to  land 
some   cargo,   that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  island,  as  we  remained  for  the  long 
period  of  three  weeks.     Unfortunately  it  rained  heavily 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  and  thereby  I  was 
prevented  from  getting  so  far  inland  as  I  could  have 
wished.     One   of  my  excursions  was  to  the  tombs  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  near  the  little  village  of  Pample- 
mouses.     Of  course  I  tried  to  feel  very  romantic,  but 
the  botany  of  the  place  had  greater  attractions  for  me 
than  the  tombs.     The  Botanic  Garden  is  in  the  neigh- 
boni'hood.     It  contains  some  fine  Nutmeg  trees,  and  a 
number  of  splendid  Palms  ;  many  fine  old  trees  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  having  been  planted  byCommerson, 
Aublet,  and  other  French  botanists,  who  formerly  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  garden.     It  contains  also  a  few 
curious  plants  from  M:id.agascar,  introduced  by  Prof. 
Boyer.  He  is  Prof,  of  Botany  in  the  Royal  College  and  has 
charge  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.     He  is  like- 
wise Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History. 
I  did  not  exactly  reach  the   top  of  the  Peter   Botte 
mountain  ;  but  I  was  up  a  good  way.     I  did,  however, 
gain  the  summit  of  La  Ponce,  which  is  only  some  200 
feet  lower.     On   the   ascent  to   it  I  made   a   glorious 
collection  of  Ferns  and  a  few  Orchids — terrestrial  ones. 
The  view  was  magnificent  as  one  overlooks  nearly  the 
whole  island.     A  great  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
surrounded  by  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  has  evidently 
formed  at  one  time  a  vast  crater  filled  with  liquid  Kava  ; 
it  is  8  miles  broad.      The  town  and  harbour  of  Port 
Louis  are  both  very  fine  ;  but  the  town,  indeed  I  may 
say  the  whole  island  is  quite  French,  notwithstanding 
the  long  time  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  two  nations  there  bear  no  good  will  towards  each 
other.      At   Colombo,   the    capital   of  Ceylon,   I   saw 
for  the   first   time  the  Cinnamon,  Pitcher  Plant,  and 
the  lovely  Nelumbium  speciosum  growing  wild,  as  also 
the  Barringtonia  speciosa.     The  country  around  is  very 
flat,  and  the  town  not  at  all  a  fine  one,  the  houses  being 
mucli  scattered  and  not  handsome  in  appearance.     The 
distance  between  Colombo  and  Kaudy  is  72  miles,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  carriage-road  all  the  way.     Two 
coaches  run  daily  between   the   two   places,  and  they 
generally  accomplish  the  journey  in  from  9  to  10  hours. 
One  of  the  mountain  passes,  about  10  miles  from  Kandy, 
is  very  fine.     Peradenia,  the  site  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
is  about  4  miles  from  Kaudy,  on  the  Colombo  road,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  island.     Tlie 
garden,  and  a  large  sugar  estate  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  belonged  to  the  King  of  Kandy,  and  formed 
the  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  his  country  palace. 
The  capitals  belonging  to  some   of  the  pillars  of  the 
palace  now  form  flower-stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
verandah  of  my  house.    "  To  what  base  uses,  &e."    The 
Botanic  Garden  is  most  dehghtfuUy  situated,  and  of 
great  extent — about  120  acres.     It  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  large  river,  and  on  the  other  is  bounded 
by  the  Colombo  road.     It  is  over  this  river  that  the 
celebrated  satin-wood  bridge  was  put,  and  it  is  but  a  few 
gun-shots  from  my  door.     The  entrance  to  the  garden 
is  grand  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind. 


Soct'aits. 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
A'oD.JS. — This  was  the  first  meeting  for  the  session. 
The  President  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the 
Society.  During  the  past,  as  well  as  firmer  sessions, 
many  valu.able  papers  had  been  read  to  them,  and  mucli 
interesting  botanical  information,  especially  on  some  of 
tlie  more  obscure  classes  of  vegetables,  had  been  brought 
before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  their  Reports 
and  Transactions.  In  one  respect  only  the  Society  had 
occasioually  been  deficient ;  he  meant  m  the  attendance 
of  members  at  its  meetings.  This  was  owing,  in  great 
part,  to  the  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  members 
were  professionally  occupied,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
give  to  a  purely  scientific  Society  that  attendance  winch 
they  were  able  to  bestow  on  professional  societies  and 
meetings.  During  last  session,  they  had  also  felt  a  great 
blank  in  the  absence  from  their  meetings  of  theii'  former 
distinguished  president.  Dr.  Graham,  whose  long  and 
painful  illness  had,  for  many  months  previous  to  his 
death,  precluded  his  taking  any  part  in  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Chairman  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary  in  such 
a  meeting  to  eulogise  the  character  of  Professor  Graham. 
They  all  not  only  knew  him  to  be  a  zealous  cultivator 
and  successful  teacher  of  botany,  but  they  had  indi- 
vidually found  in  him  a  kind,  upright,  and  sincere  friend. 
His  affable  manner,  conjoined  with  his  highly  honourable 
deportment,  had  procured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  Imowing  him.  It  was 
a  gratification  to  find  in  Dr.  Graham's  successor  the 
gentleman  to  whose  zeal  .and  activity  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  owed  its  origin.  He  congratulated 
Dr.  Balfour  on  his  return  to  his  native  city,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  and  expectation  that  in  his  new  posi- 
tion he  would  materially  support  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society.  S.  Hailstone,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c., 
was  elected  a  non-resident  fellow.  The  following  com- 
munications were  read:  —  1.  Contributions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Fecundation  in  Plants.  By  G.  Dickie, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University  and  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen.  2.  Remarks  on  some  forms  of 
Rubns.  By  T.  Bell  Salter,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  These  papers  will  be  published  in  the  "Annals 
of  Natural  History,"  and  in  the  Society's  "  Transac- 
tions."— Mr.  James  M'Nab  exhibited  a  specimen  of  silk 
Cotton  (Bombax  Ceiba),  and  mentioned  that  this  sub- 
stance was  under  trial  in  this  city,  with  the  view  of  its 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Specimens 
of  Borkhausia  setosa,  gathered  near  North  Queeusferry, 
by  A.  Dewar,  Esq.,  were  placed  on  the  table. — The  fol- 
lowing donations  were  announced  as  having  been 
received  since  last  meeting,  viz.  : — Examination  of  the 
Views  adopted  by  Liebig  on  the  "Nutrition  of  Plants," 
by  Dr.  W.  Seller,  from  the  author  ;  Koch's  "  Synopsis 
Florae  Germanicte  et  Helvetica,"  2d  edition,  part  third, 
also  from  the  author  ;  from  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq., 
plants  chiefly  collected  in  Greece  and  Britain  ;  from 
Dr.  Fraser,  Algoa  Bay,  a  collection  from  the  Cope  of 
Good  Hope  ;  from  A.  Devv.ar,  Esq.,  Dunfermline,  a  col- 
lection made  by  the  late  Mr.  Currer  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Malta,  and  Lisbon. 


New  Plants. 

ScxvoLA  AXTENUATA.  Atteuuated-Ieaved  Scsevola. 
{Half-hardy  Shruh.)  Goodenoviaeete.  Pentandria 
Monogynia. — A  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  South-west 
Australia,  first  detected  and  described  by  Mr.  Brown, 
possessing  little  beauty  in  its  mode  of  growth  or  foliage; 
but  in  June  and  July  bearing  ratlier  copious  spikes  of 
briglit,  but  light,  blue  flowers,  which  then  give  it  a  very 
pretty  appearance.  Our  plant  was  reared  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Drumniond  from  Swan  River,  and  probably 
gathered  to  the  southward  of  that  colony,  towards  King 
George's  Sound.  It  is  cultivated  in  good  loam,  and 
treated  as  a  greenliouse  plant,  fully  e.xposed  to  the  open 
air  and  rain  in  the  summer,  and  housed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  winter.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings. — Botanical  jMagazine. 

Smeathmannia  l-evigata.  Smooth-stalked  Smeath- 
mannia.  (Stove  Shrub.)  PassifloraceEe.  Pol_^andria 
Pentagynia. — A  rare  and  remarkable  genus,  consisting 
of  upright  (not  climbing)  shrubs,  with  white,  scentless 
flowers,  nearly  allied  to  Passiflora  ;  first  made  known 
by  Mr.  Brown,  who  described  three  species,  S.  pubes- 
cens  (Sol.),  distinguished  by  its  downy  branches  .and  its 
broad  leaves,  which  are  very  obtuse  at  the  base,  and 
scarcely  acute  at  the  summit ;  our  present  species,  and 
S.  media,  which  our  learned  friend  remarks  may  perhaps 
be  a  variety  of  the  present.  Our  specimens,  both  culti- 
vated and  native,  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  cha- 
racter of  S.  laevigata,  for  the  branchlets  as  well  as  the 
flower-buds  .are  evidently  silky,  and  the  urceolus  of  the 
ftoiver  is  both  fringed  at  the  margin  and  beset  with 
hairs  on  the  inside.  The  name  was  given  by  Di\  Solander 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Smeathman,  an  African  naturalist 
and  traveller,  who  detected  the  three  species  defined  by 
Mr.  Brown.  This  shrub  constitutes  a  very  desirable 
stove  plant,  with  glossy,  evergreen,  almost  distichous 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  growing  downwai'ds,  and  best 
seen  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Earl  of  Derby  through  Mr.  Whitfield. 
It  requires  the  constant  heat  of  the  stove,  and  flowers 
freely,  especially  in  July. — Botanieal  Magazine, 


Miscellanaous. 

jl  iimple  Method  for  determining  the  free  and  com- 
bined  Ammonia    a'li'd     Water    in   Guano    and     other 
Manures. — The  want  of  a  simple,  accurate,  and  at  the 
same   time   expeditious    method   for   determining   the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  guano,  has,  I  think,  been  felt  by 
most  chemists  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  analysis  of 
that  manure   for   commercial   purposes,    where    time 
necessarily  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  ;  and  as  the 
following  method,   which    I   have  introduced  into  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  G.  Wilson,  Ediuburgli,  where  several 
analyses  of  guano  are  daily  in  progress  under  my  direc- 
tion, seems  to  me  to  possess  these  advantages,  I  beg 
leave  to  place  it  before  the  notice  of  chemists  who  may 
be  similarly  circumstanced.     The  quantity  of  free  am- 
monia in  the  gu.auo  is  first  determined, 
along  with  that  of  the  water,  by  the  fol- 
lowing  process  : — A  common  test-tube, 
(about  5  inches  long  and  4  wide),  is  taken, 
and  in  it  a  determinate  quantity  of  the 
guano    under    examination    is    placed  ; 
from  25   to  50  grs.   will  be  found  most 
convenient.     To  the   test   tube   is    then 
joined,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  tube  of  the 
same  diameter,  but  only  about  4  inches 
long,  having  one  of  its  ends  contracted 
and  drawn  out,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
cork  and  leave  a  small  communicating 
aperture  for  the  escape  of  gas  from  the 
test-tube.     A  few  fragments  of  asbestos 
are  then  placed  in  the  contracted  end  of 
the  tube,  to  prevent  the  aperture  being 
choked  up  during  the  progress  ;  and  the 
tube   is    then   filled   with   fragments  of 
caustic   potash,  either   alone    or   mixed 
with  fragments  of  lime,  which  I   prefer. 
To  the  top  of  this  tube  is  then  joined 
another   tube   of  precisely  similar   con- 
struction, but  being  only  about  3  inches 
long,  and  which,  the  asbestos  being  placed 
as  before,  is  fiUed  with  coarsely-pounded 
sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride  of  copper, 
previously  well  dried.     A  few  fragments 
of  asbestos  are  now  placed  on  the  top  of 
each  of  these  tubes,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
of  their  contents  falling  out.     The  tubes 
are  then  weighed  sepiu-ately.     The  tliree 
tubes  are  then  connected,  and  the  test- 
tube  which  contains  the  guano  is  placed 
in   a  water-bath  until  all  moisture  has 
been  expelled.     The  tubes  are  now  dis- 
connected, and  again  weighed,  when  the 
quantity  of   ammonia  contained  in   the 
guano   in  a  free  state  is  directly  deter- 
mined by  the  increase  of  weight  which  it 
is   found  that  the  tube   containing   the 
copper  salt  has  suft'ered,  whilst  the  quan- 
tity of  w.ateris  shown  by  the  increase  of 
wei.ght  in  the  tube  containing  the  potash 
and  Ume.     The  qmintity  of  combined  am- 
monia has  now  to  be  ascertained,  which 
is  done  by  adding  to  the  guano  contained 
in  the  test-tube  about  an  equal  bulk  of 
caustic  lime  in  fine  powder,  and  mtxing 
well  by  agitation  ;  then  connecting  the 
apparatus  as   before,   and  exposing  the 
test-tube  to  a  low  red  heat,  all  the  am- 
monia is  expelled  and  combines  with  the 
copper  salt  contained  in  the  upper  tube, 
and,  as  before,  it  is  determined  by  direct 
weighing.     It  is  very  easy  to  judge  when  all  the  am- 
monia is" expelled  and  when  the  operation  should  be  con- 
cluded, as  the  ammonia,  in  combming  with  the  copper 
salt,  gives  it,  as  it  proceeds  up  the  tube,  a  magnificent 
blue  colour,  which,  when  it  does  not  extend  any  higher 
up  the  tube,  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  manure,  wliere  the  ammonia 
has  to  be  found,  the  operation  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
example  of  guano  which  I  have  here  taken.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  some  modifications  the  condensation  of 
ammonia  by  a  salt  of  copper  would  be  found  of  use  in 
organic  analysis  for  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  where  I  have  tried  it,  the  re- 
sults closely  approximated  to  those  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion.— D.  Forbes,  £sq.,  in  the  Chemical  Gazette. 

Bees. 

Effect  of  Exposing  Beehives  to  Hot  Sunshine. — It 
has  been  mentioned  that  honey-combs  melt  when  the 
hives  are  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  ;  but  as  that  happens  but 
seldom,  it  m.ay  be  worth  while  to  relate  how  the  catas- 
trophe operates  on  the  bees.  Last  season  a  friend  of 
mine  had  a  strong  colony,  in  a  straw  hive,  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  July  he  was  anxious  for  the  bees  to  work 
in  a  glass  on  the  top  of  the  hive  ;  the  entrance  being 
small  the  heat  in  the  hive  increased,  so  that  the  combs 
collapsed.  The  drenehed  bees  turned  outside  the  hive; 
while  the  hum  of  those  that  could  not  enter,  caused  the 
the  affair-  to  be  observed.  Being  at  a  distance  I  did  not 
see  the  catastrophe  until  the  next  day.  Under  the 
hive  were  dishes  collecting  the  honey  dropping  from  it, 
in  which  many  of  the  poor  bees  were  drenched  m  their 
treasure  ;  while  outside  the  hive  was  literally  covered 
with  bees  escaping  from  the  wreck.  After  a  little 
mancBuvring,  I  removed  the  hive,  and  part  of  the  combs 
fell  on  the  floor,  crushing  many  of  the  bees.  Having 
cleared  the  floor,  and  also  the  broken  combs  from  the 
liive,  .after  the  honey  had  drained  a  little,  the  hive  was 
placed  in  its  former  station,  fenced  from  the  sun  by  a 
cloth.     The  bees  soon  took  possession  again,  excepting 
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those  that  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground,  which  were  in 
a  sad  plight,  smeared  with  houey  and  dust.  In  order 
to  relieve  them  I  put  the  whole  into  a  pail  of  water, 
then  spread  them  on  a  cloth  to  clean  themselves  in  the 
sun,  which  they  did,  excepting  those  that  were  disabled. 
-It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  if  the  hive  had  been  shaded 
the  calamity  would  not  have  happened  ;  but  before 
honey-combs  collapse,  a  hive  must  be  hot  indeed.  It  is 
surpi'lsing  what  an  amount  of  lieat  bees  can  stand  inside 
their  hive,  even  until  tliey  are  drenched  by  the 
vapour  from  their  own  perspiration.  In  hot  countries 
that  moisture  may  be  of  use  to  bees  ;  for  in  summer, 
with  usj  they  are  fond  of  sipping  or  licking  it  ;  but 
damp  in  winter  causes  their  combs  to  turn  mouldy,  and 
often  proves  destructive  to  colonies. —  IV. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensinnrj  Week. 
I.— HOTHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  ifec. 

Stoves. — Keep  the  temperatiu-e  rather  low  than  otherwise, 
that  no  new  growth  may  be  promoted.  Much  more  injury  is 
likely  to  result  from  a  high  temperature  at  this  season  than  is 
generally  supposed  ;  60^  of  fire  heatis  ample  for  all  stove  plants. 
Continue  to  look  sharply  afcer  mealy-bug.  scale,  and  other  in- 
sects. This  is  the  season  more  especially  when  stove  plants 
can  be  got  thoroughly  clean.  SeaiJi-hoiise. — Be  verj-  cautious  in 
applying  fires  here  ;  nothing  so  soon  injures  this  tribe  of  plants 
as  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  They  can  hear  a  good  deal 
of  cold  and  some  frost  \%ithout  sustaining  any  injury,  but  they 
cannot  stand  the  drying  influences  of  tire  heat ;  very  little  water 
will  now  be  required,  especially  for  the  large  specimens,  which 
must  be  veiy  particularly  examined  as  to  drj-ness,  preidous  to 
any  application  of  water.  Give  abundance  of  air  on  all  mild 
days  to  keep  the  plants  from  growing.  Forcing  Pit.— Keep  the 
heat  at  65'=  at  night  with  moisture,  and  never  neglect  to  fill  up 
every  comer  of  this  useful  structure,  for  on  it  the  greater  poi-- 
tion  of  floral  display  for  some  months  depends.  Get  in  all  kinds 
of  Dutch  Bulbs,  American  and  other  flowering  Sbrubs,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  HeUotropes,  Pinks,  Uosos,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  usually  forced  for  decorating  the  conservatory 
and  drawing-room.  Keep  down  the  green  fly  by  occasional 
fumigatinns  of  tobacco. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN-  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Rustic  baskets  and  vases,  planted  last  summer,  should  now 
have  the  soil  taken  out  of  tbem.  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
being  injm-ed  by  frost,  and  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  fi*esh 
soil  next  spring.  Fuchsias,  and  other  half-hardy  plants  that 
have  been  killed  down,  will  now  require  to  have  their  roots 
mulched  to  keep  the  frost  from  injmiug  them.  Kew  work,  if 
any,  should  be  can-ied  on  dui'lng  tliis  fine  weather;  planting 
nhould  also  be  gone  on  with.  Where  shrubberies  ai'e  too  thick, 
take  up  some  of  the  best  specimens  and  transplant  them,  and 
cut  down  inferior  sorts.  Continue  to  sweep,  roll,  and  clean 
lawns,  walks,  <fcc. ;  and  dig  vacant  beds,  if  not  already  done. 
I^its  and  Frames. — As  the  nights'are  now  cold,  the  lights  should 
be  closed  at  nights,  and  the  frames  well  covered  with  mats, 
and  litter  if  required,  avoiding  fire-heat  until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Look  carefully  over  plants  requii'ing  water  every 
fine  day,  but  avoid  watering  at  this  season  in  dull  weather. — B. 
III.— FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

The  florist's  labours,  comparatively  speaking,  are  drawing  to 
a  close  for  the  present.  His  Tulips  are  safely  planted,  his  Car- 
nations and  Plcotees  framed,  and  in  their  winter  quarters  ; 
Ranunculuses  are  out  of  harm's  way ;  Dahlias  are  out  of  the 
ground,  labelled,  and  stowed  away  till  the  period  arrives  to 
stai-t  them  afresh  ;  and  the  chief  demand  on  his  time  and  atten- 
tion is  to  give  air  to  his  plants— both  to  Carnations  and  Auriculas 
whenever  possible.  Frost  is  not  so  detrimental  to  either  of  the 
above  hardy  plants  as  dampness  ;  this  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  ;  they  will  want  but  little  water,  but  when  this  is 
applied  let  it  be  done  effectually,  and  in  the  morning.  Tulips 
also  will  want  covering  Mith  mats  or  other  protection  during 
excessive  frost,  though  six  out  of  every  ten  growers  neglect  this 
precaution,  till  the  plants  are  fairly  out  of  the  ground. — C. 
IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  &c. 

I'ines. — Those  who  have  renewed  their  bottom-heat,  prepara- 
tory to  the  approach  of  winter,  must  beware  of  extremes.  In 
such  renewals,  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  plunge  only  one-third  of 
the  pot,  and  to  add  tan  when  necessary  through  the  winter  ;  at 
the  last  tanning,  which  may  be  about  the  end  of  December,  the 
pots  may  generally  be  tanned  completely  over-head  ;  and  if  the 
bottom-heat  is  moderate,  the  plants  enjoy  it  much,  and  this  mil 
carry  them  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.  If  the  bottom-heat 
is  about  12'^  in  advance  of  the  atmospheric  temperatui'e  it  will 
be  sufticient.  Forcinij  Vinenj. — Be  moderate  in  your  advances 
towards  "  breaking"  the  buds  :  syringe  morning  and  night,  and 
take  care  tliat  a  permanent  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
always  present.  If  it  can  be  so  managed,  a  body  of  fermenting.  ^ 
material  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  the  body  of  the  house,  andthisTT' 
if  rightly  managed,  forms  an  excellent  medium  in  which, to 
plunge  Roses,  Figs,  or  Vines,  in  pots,  intended  for  early  forcing; 
or  in  fact  anything  which  requires  the  bottom-heat  to  be 
greater  than  the  atmospheric.  Pe<icli~houses. — Those  who  intend 
to  force  early  will  now  be  shutting  up  a  house  ;  the  same 
general  principles  as  detailed  for  the  Vines  are  applicable  here. 
If  the  wood  has  not  been  di*essed,  be  sure  not  to  start  without 
doing  so  ;  strong  soap-suds,  strong  Tobacco-water,  and  sulphur, 
thick  as  common  paint,  or  ^nearly  so,  should  be  brushed  into 
every  crevice  ;  and  all  the  wounds  left  by  the  pruner  should  be 
carefnlly  covered  with  thick  paint. — Z>, 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Whilst  the  weather  continues  mild  the  operation  of  pruning 
and  nailing  may  be  continued.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
Peach  trees  are  in  any  degree  injured  by  being  pruned  before 
winter  ;  such  can  only  happen  when  the  wood  is  immature,  and 
the  frost  very  severe.  On  the  other  hand  pruning  in  spring 
when  the  sap  is  flowing  has  invariably  a  weakening  effect  on 
these  trees.  In  heading  back  trees  recently  planted,  or  in 
shortening  rigorous  shoots,  it  is  advisable  not  to  cut  too  close 
to  a  bud  from  which  it  is  important  that  a  principal  branch  or 
leader  should  proceed  ;  it  is  better  to  cut  nearly  a  bud  higher, 
and  in  spring  a  fresh  cut  can  be  made  closer  to  the  bud  below. 
Now  tliat  the  leaves  have  fallen  inspect  Apple-trees,  lest  any  of 
the  American  blight  (Aphis  lanigera),  has  escaped  former 
dressings  ;  and  if  so,  prune  tbe  trees  and  apply  naptha  to  such 
places  as  are  infested.  Kiichcn  Garden—Take  up  Endive  vrith 
ffood  balls  of  earth,  and  plant  in  frames.  Celery  that  is  finally 
e  jrthed  up  should  be  protected  by  straw  or  dry  turf  laid  clo^e  to 
the  tops  ;  or,  still  better,  thatched  hurdles  might  be  prepared 
and  placed  so  as  to  slope  over  the  tops  of  the  plants.  Prepare 
ground  for  new  plantations  of  Asparagus,  where  such  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  ;  trench  well  and  apply  manure  unsparingly, 
for  it  is  found  better  to  enrich  the  ground  well  at  first  than  to 
trust  to  subsequent  top-dressings. — £. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

AspAKAGDS — It  is  better  not  to  dig:  out  the  soil  betrreen  Aspara- 
gus beds  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  the  top  till  spring,  as 
doing  so  exposes  the  extremities  o£  the  roots  to  frost. || 

CucUMBEES — An  Amateur — The  mildew  having  made  its  appear- 
ance all  you  can  do  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  bottom 
heat,  and  regulate  it  so  as  not  to  be  below  60^ ;  and  apply 
sulphur  to  the  leaves,  and  occasionally  dust  a  little  half 
slaked  lime  into  the  pit.H 

Emigration — A  L  3/— Now  that  affairs  appear  to  be  settling  in 
New  Zealand,  andthereis  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  emigrants 
having  a  government  of  common  sense,  we  advise  you  to  go 
there.  You  are  not,  however,  very  likely  to  get  an  engage- 
ment in  this  country;  unless  by  means  of  advertisements, 
which  is  doubtful.  Apply  for  information  at  the  New  Zealand 
House,  Broad-street,  City. 

EvEEGKEEN  Oaks— 3/  B— In  order  to  prevent  your  large 
branches  from  coming  asunder  carry  a  strong  iron  hoop  round 
them,  so  contrived  that  it  will  open  and  overlap  on  one  side, 
in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  lengthened  as  the  branches 
increase  in  thickness.  You  shoxdd  not  allow  the  bark  to  grow 
over  the  hoops  ;  that  would  be  the  death  of  them.  The  best 
thing  you  can  introduce  into  the  clefts  is  Forsj-th's  compo- 
sition, described  at  p.  2i,  or  something  of  that  aftrt.  A 
screw  or  bolt  will  do  no  harm  here  and  there,  but  the  fewer 
the  better. 

FvcBsiAS—IioUa — Little  miserable  things  called  Fuchsias,  with 
a  stem  not  thicker  than  a'straw,  are  not  easy  to  keep  through 
■\^'inter,  mth  such  means  as  you  seem  to  possess.  We  hope 
yours  are  not  of  that  sort.  If  they  are  you  can  do  nothiiig 
better  than  you  have  done,  except  that  you  must  take  care 
that  they  do  not  become  over  di-y.  Try  to  get  them  to  be  so 
obliging  as  to  gi'ow  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Grapes. — Over-cropping  and  imperfect  foliage  in  the  preceding 
season  occasion  bad  colouring  of  Grapes  .|| 

Heating — A  Subscriber — It  is  found  that  whether  tanks  or  pipes 
are  used  for  bottom  heating  of  Cucumber-pits,  the  best  plan 
is  to  place  them  in  a  chamber,  for  the  formation  of  which 
slate,  slabs  is  most  suited,  as  they  neither  mould  nor  decay, 
and  are  ultimately  cheaper  than  wood.     A  two  or  three  inch 

cavity'  in  front  will  allow  the  heat  to  ascend  to  the  top.|] 

norti^nsis — You  can  regulate  the  top  heat  from  dung  situated 
below  the  .slate  support  of  the  soil  by  wooden  slips  over  the 
fi-ont  cavity  ;  and  as  regards  the  bottom  heat,  when  the  dung 
in  the  chamber  ferments  too  violently,  it  can  be  regulated  by 
ventilators.     Depth  of  soil  1  ft.  to  IS  ins.     Inclination  of  glass 

20''. II H — We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  nothing  except 

what  appears  in  the  Leading  Articles. J H  N—lt  is  desir- 
able that  youi"  tiow-pipe  should  be  4  inch  ;  but  3  inch  will  do. 
If  your  tank  is  merely  to  Iwld  water  it  signifies  little  where  it 
is,  so  that  the  water  it  contains  shall  be  soft  and  of  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  house.  If  for  evaporation,  you  had 
betteV  place  it  in  the   centre  of  the  house.     But  the  latter  is 

not  wanted  for  mere  greenhouse  plants. H   W — By   all 

means  use  hot  water  if  you  can.  Flues  shoxdd  only  be  taken 
where  there  is  no  alternative.  Figs  will  do.  on  the  back 
wall  ;  Cherries  not. 

Insects— <Si(& — You  may  destroy  the  thrips  on  your  French 
Beans  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  suljjhur,  letting 
it  remain  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gi^dng  the  plants  a  good 
washing  vith  the  syringe.  Or  remove  the  plants  to  a  close 
frame,  and  employ  bruised  Laurel-leaves,  as  mentioned  at 

p.749, vol.1844. J Entomologicus  Junior's  letters  are  received, 

and  the  packet  forwarded.     The  beetle  discovered  under  the 

bark  is  generally  found  dead  and  in  abundance. ii. J  W— 

The  Ichneumon  is  named  Faniscus  testaceus.iJ. C  M— 

The  Calandra,  &c,,  arrived  safe.     The  Peas  are  infested  by 
the  naaggots  of  Anacampsis  sarcitella ;  vide  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  vol.  3,  p.  156, J?. 
AWNS— TTC— You  had  better  fill  up  the  boles  in  your  lawn 

j  with  soil,  and  sow  them  with  Grass  seeds  at  once.     The  best 

1  kinds   of  Grass   are   Crested  Dogstail,    Meadow   Poa,    and 

?  Meadow  Fescue,  mixed  with  a  little  white  Clover.     Use  pure 

S  soot  as  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  poor  give  it  a  thin 

*  dressing  of  guano  in  February.  J 

Manuke — Amateur — Do  not  think  of  usingthe  liquid  contents  of 
your  tank  now.  If  you  must  empty  it  pour  it  over  earth 
enough  to  soak  it  up,  or  on  a  manure  heap  ;  jjrevent  its  run- 
ning away,  and  then  use  the  soaked  earth  in  tbe  spring.  If 
you  have  any  soot  or  fine  cinder  dust,  that  is  an  excellent 

material  for  soaking  up  the  fluid. F  inquires  what  results 

have  followed  the  appUcatiou  of  Allan  Robinson  and  Co.'s 
prepared  night-soil.    Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mildew — A  Header  of  your  Coliomis — The  mildew  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  attacks  Peach-trees,  Peas,  Hops,  and 
many  other  plants.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  is  a 
perfect  plant,  or  merely  a  state  of  a  more  highly  organised 
fungus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oblong  bodies  which  fall  from 
the  threads  are  in  a  very  active  state  of  vegetation,  throwing 
out  delicate  fibres,  which  can  with  great  ease  penetrate  the 
apertures  by  which  the  leaves  breathe,  and  propagate  the 
plant  extensively.  The  most  Ukely  plan  to  an'est  the  disease 
is  to  have  recourse  to  those  plans  which  are  found  eflBcacious 
in  the  mildew  of  the  Peach.  The  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  air,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  the  house  should  be  kept 
dry  ;  a  damp  atmosphere  facilitating  very  much  the  germina- 
tion of  the  reproductive  bodies.  M  JB. 

Names  of  Plants J  1'— Aphanes,  or  Alchemilla,  an'ensis, 

commonly  called  Parsley  Fieri. F BB — Scirpus  lacusti-is  ; 

it  grows  in  swamps,  and  is  one  of  the  rushes  used  for  making 

rush-bottomed  chairs. A  E  JV^Abies  rubra. IT EA  N— 

Kieinia  articulata. C  A — 1,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  2,  Zygope- 

talum  Mackaii. Enthusiast — 1,  Hookeria  lucens  ;  2,PoIytri- 

chum  aloxdes  ;  3,  ITypnum  cupressiforme  ;  4,  Pterogonum 
Smithii.  We  have  named  these,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to 
do  so  except  when  connected  with  horticulture  or  agriculture.§ 

. J  Moore — Catasetum  naso. T  Ann — Pinus  hispanica, 

syn.  p3Tenaica,1I   ■ 

New  Plants— .7c/(u  Grigor — Your  Aquilegia  is  certainly  one  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  A  flower  now  before  us  is  upwards  of 
4  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  often  wondered  that  Aqui- 
legias  were  not  more  the  object  of  a  gardener's  cai'e. 

Peaes — li  C  B~A  succession  of  Pears  may  consist  of  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Jersey 
Gratioli,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  (of 
Jersey),  Marie  Louise,  Aston  Town,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Glout  Morceau, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Passe  Colraar,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  March.  Bergamot  || 


Pear-tbees — TP^You  may  graft  tbe  Jargonelle,Marie  Louise, 
and  Suffolk  Thorn  on  the  tr^es  against  your  north  wall.H 

Plants  foe  a  Conseevative  Wall — Devon — The  foUcwing 
may  possibly  suit  you: — Chorozema  varium  and  cordatum, 
Callistemon  speciosus,  lanceolatus,  and  ilridiflorus,  Metro- 
sideros  fioribundus,  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata,  Berberis  trifoliata,  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  Cestrum 
aurantiacum,  and  Lagerstrcemia  indica.  Of  Statices,  pro- 
cure monopetala,  Dickensonii,  Reinwardtii,  denudata,  scopa- 
ria,  sinuata,  latifolia,  Willdenoviana,  latifolia,  and  specioaa. 
Passiflora  onychina  is  a  prettrj-  species,  but  not  so  well  adapted 
for  a  small  collection  of  P.  kermesina.§ 

Potatoes — This  subject  is  now  so  much  esJiausted  that  we  are 
forced  to  cry,  Ohe .'  jam  satis.  For  new  facts,  orreally  new 
ideas,  we  are  sure  that  the  public  will  be  as  thankfol  as 
ever ;  but  in  the  absence  of  decided  novel^  we  think  the 
matter  may  as  well  rest  for  the  present.  May  we  hope  that 
some  of  our  kind  correspondents,  whose  communications 
have  not  been  printed,  "nUl  take  this  hint  in  good  part; 

J  A  J^— We  must  refer  you  to  the  endless  statements 

that  have  been  made  in  our  columns,  and  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Irish  Commissioners,  for  which  we  have  found  room  to- 
day.     British   Gum  is  not  food. A    Yorkshireinan — Your 

letter  is  sent  to  Mr.  G.  We  have  recommended  Mr.  Grey's 
method  because  it  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  ; 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  no  time  for  trying  experiments.  Po- 
tatoes will  not  be  up  much  the  sooner  for  being  planted  now, 
if  they  are  placed  6  inches  deep.  If  you  are  afraid  of  that 
bury  them  deeper,  and  rake  or  harrow  off  the  superfluous 

soil  as  soon  as  you  think  it  safe  to  do  so. A  W  B — Your 

Potatoes  are  not  diseased  that  we  can  see.    They  are  merely 

brown  on  the  surface,  which  is  not  uncommon. A  Co7istant 

Meader—'Do  not  mind  your  ploughman.  We  had,  last  year. 
Potatoes  autumn  planted  in  roughly  dry  old  pasture,  levelled, 
and  they  did  not  at  all  suffer  at  6  inches  deep.  If  you  use 
ridges  plant  rather  deeper,  and  in  the  spring  harrow  down  the 
crests  of  the  ridges.  If,  however,  you  have  the  means  of 
covering  the  ground  with  haulm,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
do  so  when  the  Potatoes  begin  to  come  nearer  the  surface 
next  spring.  Your  own  plan  is  not  a  bad  one  ;  but  do  not 
use  guano,  even  in  small  quantity,  so  that  it  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  j'oung  roots  of  the  Potatoes  ;  that  vn\l  do  far 
more  harm  than  frost.  We  are  not  aware  that  Hawthorn 
berries  can  be  economised.     If  pigs  will  eat  them  they  maybe 

of  some  use ;  but  we  suspect  not  much. A  Gardener — Much 

obliged  ;  we  had  already  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  as  you, 
.  will  see  soon.     The  matter  has  been  extremely  embarrassing. 

Pedning — Enquirer — Shorten  the  shoots  produced  by  your  one 
year  planted  maiden  trees  about  one-third,  cutting  to  a  bud 
which  points  outward,|| 

Iio.sES— .Hosa — The  iron  rods  for  the  stands  we  recommended, 
and  of  wliich  you  cannot  think  too  highly,  are  ^  an  inch  in 
diameter  for  the  uprights,  and  *  inch  for  the  -hoops.  The 
pric0:'Of  3^.  3d.  is  only  where  a  good  many  are  made,  and  is 
very  low  ;  but  it  is  the  price  at  which  they  -mai/  be  had  near 
London. 

TiNE-BOKDEES— The  plan  you  propose  is  good,  excepting  as  re- 
gards the  pruning  of  the  roots,  which  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served by  tying  them  up  in  bundles  as  you  remove  the  soil. 
Slaughter-house  manure  should  be  previously  well  mixed,  by 
frequent  turning  in  compost  with  turfy  soil. 11 

Misc— F  F  B  -1/— The  vol.  for  1844  may  be  had,  price  30s.     The 

previous  vols,  are  out  of  print. JR  J/— You  really  should 

not  trouble  us  i^ith  such  frivolous  disputes.  •  No  doubt  his 
ought  to  be  inserted  before  own.  TeU  your  friend  to  go  home 
and  learn  his  grammar. NA  Coornhe—A  P^o^^dence  Pine- 
apple, weighing  14^  lbs.,  was  exhibited  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  rooms.  Regent-street,  on  the  3d  of  Sept.,  1S44,  by 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Gunnersbury,  who,  we  believe,   also  produced 

one  weighing  15Hbs.,  which  was  not  exhibited.  J Sub — 

Apples  and  Pears  iiill  keep  well  in  boxes  or  close  drawers, 
where  they  are  little  affected  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 
That  this  season's  produce  is  tasteless,  compared  with  that 
of  last  year,  is  a  general  complaint,  and  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  great  absence  of  sunlight  we  have  experienced.    You 

will  find  more  infonnation  on  the  subject  at  p.  754.  ^ In~ 

^Misitor— If  yoube  not  a  gardener  by  trade,  you  cannot  le- 
gally remove  the  bushes  mentioned.     We  imagine  that  the 

same  rule  applies  to  box-edgings.  X F   T  O — We  beheve 

that  the  oil  of  which  the  "  Devoniensis"  varnish  is  made  should 
be  boiled.  A  little  soda  will  make  vegetables  boil  a  good 
green,  Peatmoxild  is  as  good  as  Ferns  for  protecting  tender 
plants,  if  you  use  plenty  of  it.  Pans  of  charcoal  will  not  be 
injurious  in  turf-pits,  T^-ith  calico  and  asphalte  coverings, 
during  severe  frosts,  except  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  which 
will  probably  drop  off.  We  know  of  no  means  of  making  the 
sulphur  flags  less  unsightly.  Saponaria,  which  is  used  in 
Italy  for  washing,  and  produces  a  lather,  and  which  looks 
like' thin  slices  of  wood,  about  1  or  2  inches  diameter,  is  the 

root  of  Saponaria  officinahs,  or  Soap.wort. A  Zady — We 

fear  there  is  no  hope  of  keeping  off  rabbits  by  a  broad  band  of 
sulphur-colom-ed  Primroses,  even  in  Kerry,  It  is  true  that 
Primroses  and  brimstone  are  alike  in  colour  ;  but  we  are  not 

aware    of   any   other    resemblance. -W  ^iis— Little  will 

thrive  under  the  dripping  of  a  Scotch  Fir-tree.  The  common 
Periwinkle,  the  Hypericum  calycinum,  and  Berberis  aqui- 
folium,  are  as  likely  as  any.  As  to  the  blue  glass,  we  have 
no  experience.  You  had  better  consult  Mr.Hunt's  valuable 
statement   at  p.  559.-^ — A    Coytstant   Subscriber — We  do  not 

linow. -J  B — The  Nerii  Fig  is  small,  roundish,  obovate, 

pale  yellowish  green,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  adapted  for  pot 

culture.ll J   Jackson  —  The    Essex    Champion    Pea    not 

known.  || CJiemical  Jack — Purple  Gage  and  Royale  Hative 

Plums  ;  Knight's  Monarch  Pear.  1| X  Y— The  accelerated 

decay  of  Fears,  previously  over-ripe,  on  exposure  to  air  and 
light,  is  not  connected  with  the  form  of  disease  manifested 

in  the  Potato  crop.     It  is  a  usual  occurrence.  || Thanks  to 

"  A.  T." F  W,  Highgate — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in 

the  variegated  Kale  you  sent.  The  degree  ot  variegation  is 
weU  known   to  be    far   from  uniform  as   regards   diflerent 

sowings.  II Picturesque— ^e  wiU  answer  you  privately  if  you 

wiU  favour  us  ivith  your  address. 


SEEDLING  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias— If  J  <{.•  Co— Your  seedling  named  Nonpareil  will 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  light  varieties— tube  and  sepals 
white,  the  latter  slightly  tinged  with  green;  they  expand 
freely  and  disclose  a  fine  and  distinct  rosy  purple  corolla.* 

■ F  A:  J  D — Your   seedling  makes   a  pretty   and  distinct 

variety ;  tube  and  sepals  white,  tbe  latter  having  a  green 
tinge  at  the  terminations  ;  they  also  expand  well ;  the  corolla 
is  of  a  light,  bright  vermilion  colour.  It  is  also  a  profuse 
bloomer.  ° 

Tebbenas— J  L — You  are  not  doing  yourself  justice  in  sending 
your  seedlings  so.late  in  the  season,  when  they  are  seen  to  a  dis- 
advantage :  they  appear  to  be  good  and  distinct  sorts.  1,  very 
delicate  pink,  has  a  deeper  vermilion  rose  colour  in  tlie  centre 
of  each  division  of  the  coroDa,  leaving  the  edges  very  light; 
the  flowers  become  prettier  as  they  fade.  2,  a  bright  crimson 
rose.  3,  rose  venuilion,  slightly  variegated  about  the  eye ; 
these  are  three  good  flowers :  wo  should  like  to  see  them 
again  in  the  spring."^ 

Eehata— In  the  article,  "Cause  of  Potato  Murrain,"  p.  785, 

■  col.  &,  line  11  from  top,  for  "  advanced"  read  "adverse  ;"  and 
11  lines  farther  down,  for  "  direction"  read  "way." 

%*.As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting confributions  is  still  delayed. 


48.— 1845.] 
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pOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF 
SX  ENGLAND. 

The  General  December  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Societj's 
House  in  nanovcr-square.  on  Satcqday  the  13th  of  December, 
at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon.     By  order  of  the  Council, 

London.  Nov.  2!^.  James  HoDsoy,  Sec. 

INGLE'S^iAND-DIBBLING  :MAGHINE.  — 
Twelve  of  these  Machines  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Smithtield  Cattle  Show,  on  Wednesday.  December  lOth  andfoU 
lowincr  days.  Two  are  now  manufactured  together  to  plant  a 
double  quantity,  thereby  eft'octing-  a  greiit  savinj^  in  labour  and 
seed.— William  E.  Uen'dle  <k  Co.,  Plymouth,  Nov.  29. 


'^i)t  ^srtctiltttfal  ®aiette* 


SATURDAY,  NOVE3IBER  29,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THIi  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Wbdsiuoat,  Dec.  3-.\Kricll'liiral  Sotiipty  rf  KngLind. 
Thuxadav.  —  4— ARiiculturftl  Imp.Soc.  ntlreland. 
WsDNiuDAV,  —  10— Aericult'lral  Sot:ieiy<'f  Enifland, 
TBOftaDAY,  —  11— AurlL'ul.iiral  Imp  St'C.  of  Ireland. 
FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
Dec.     1— L'«k  I         Dtc.  :1— Grove  Ferry 

irlinffton  o  I  n'renthara 

[  ~      ^-XHaleswonh 


«       9— Abergavenny 

'  The   great  value 


of  Sewage  Water,  from  its 
highly  fertilisina:  qualities,  has  long-since  been  proved 
and  appreciated  ;  and  the  importance,  in  a  sanatorj' 
point  of  view,  of  preserving  the  natural  streams  of 
the  country  from  the  pollution  now  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  the  sewers,  has  also  been  much  felt  and 
insisted  ou.  The  intention  therefore  of  the  plan 
now  proposed  is  to  prevent  the  evil  and  obtain  the 
benefit,  thus  conferring  the  most  important  advan- 
tages on  the  public. 

'''  These  objects  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  to  warrant  their  being 
undertaken  at  the  public  expense ;  but  it  must 
be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  can  be  effected 
with  cousiderable  profit,  and  consequently  form  a 
legitimate  object  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  establish  a  Company  for  carry- 
ing out  this  purpose.  With  this  view  a  plan  was 
Ions  since  formed,  which  has  undergone  the  consi- 


Water  of  Milan  yield  a  net  rent  o'i2\l.-[>extomatura 
(a  measure  of  10,000  square  metres,  equal  to  about 
two  acres  and  a  half),  besides  a  land-tax  of  61  francs 
10  cents,  the  expenses  of  administration,  repairs  of 
buildings,  &c.  These  meadows  are  mowed  in  No- 
vember, .Tanuarj',  March,  and  April,  for  stable  feed- 
ing; in  June,  July,  and  August  they  yield  three 
crops  of  hay  for  the  winter  ;  and  in  September  they 
furnish  an  abundant  pasture  for  the  cattle,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  irrigation." — Health  of 
Toicns  Commission. 

By  an  experiment  made  last  season,  on  a  portion 
of  meadow  in  Lancashire,  applying  at  the  rate  of  15 
tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  and  3  cwt.  of 
guano  to  another  equal  portion,  their  effects  were 
tbund  to  be  inferior  to  the  8  tons  of  Sewer  Water 
applied  to  a  similar  extent  of  ground. 


Cost  of  manuring  one  acre  with  Sewer  Water 

Ditto  with  Guano,  2i  cwt.  at  8s.   . 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manure,  15  tons,  at  is. 
Sewer  Water  is  cheaper  than  Guano 

Ditto  than  farmyard  manure         .         .         .27 

Ditto  than  the  average  of  the  two  .         .        .17 
Cost  of  manuring  one  acre  with  Sewer  Water  .  0  16 

Ditto  with  Guano,  5  cwt.  at  8s.      .        .         .20 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manui-e,  30  tons  at  4s.  .  6     0 
Sewer  Water  is  cheaper  than  Guano.        .         .13 

Ditto  than  farmyard  manure         .         .         .53 

Ditto  than  the  average  of  the  two  .         .         .33 
— Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 

One  of  the  most  striliing  instances,  however,  of 
the  value  of  sewage  manure  is  that  which  has  long 
been  exhibited  in  certain  meadows  near  Edinburgh, 
of  which  the  following  description  is  given  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  work  on  Irrigation. 

"  Edinburgh  has  many  advantages  over  many  of 
her  sister  cities  ;  and  the  large  su])ply  of  excellent 
springwater  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  her 
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derltion  of  practical  and  scientific^men ;  and  the    '"''^l^'tfn's,  both  in  respect  to  household  purposes 


result  is,  that  a  complete  scheme  has  been  matured 
for  conveying  the  Sewage  Water  of  London,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  pumping-engiues  and  pipes, 
analogous  to"  that  of  the  great  Water  Companies, 
and  thus  distributing  the  fertilising  fluid  over  the 
land,  in  such  manner  and  proportions  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  field  and  garden 
cultivation." 

This  is  the  first  paragraph  in  the  lately  issued 
prospectus  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure 
Company.*  The  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
in  this  little  tract,  both  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
perfect  system  of  Town  Drainage,  and  of  the  value 
of  the  manure  thus  collected,  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  following  are  samples  of  it : — 

"  The  condition  of  large  rural  districts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  townis  themselves,  presents  a  singu- 
lar contrast  in  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  impaired.  Within 
the  towns,  we  find  the  houses  and  streets  filthy,  the 
air  fetid,  disease,  typhus,  and  other  epidemics,  rife 
amougst  the  population  ;  bringing,  in  their  train, 
destitution  and  the  need  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  medi- 
cal relief;  all  mainly  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  richest  materials  of  production,  the  complete 
absence  of  which  would,  in  a  great  measure,  restore 
health,  avert  the  recurrence  of  disease,  and,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  ■nould  promote  abundance,  cheapen 
food,  and  increase  the  demand  for  beneficial  labour. 
Outside  the  afflicted  districts,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  them,  as  in  the  adjacent  rural  districts,  we  find 
the  aspect  of  the  countr)'  poor  and  thinly  clad  with 
vegetation,  except  rushes  and  plants,  favoured  by  a 
superabundance  of  moisture  ;  the  crops  meagre,  the 
labouring  agricultural  population  few,  and  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  and  other  maladies,  arising  from 
damp  and  au  excess  of  water,  which,  if  removed, 
■would  relieve  them  from  a  cause  of  disease,  and  the 
land  from  an  impediment  to  production;  and,  if 
conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  town  population,  would 
give  that  population  the  element  of  which  they  stand 
in  peculiar  need,  as  a  means  to  relieve  them  from 
that  which  is  their  own  cause  of  depression,  and 
return  it  for  use  to  the  land  as  a  means  of  the  highest 
fertility." — Poor-laiv  Commissioners. 

"  As,  indeed,  the  geologists  of  the  present  day 
cite,  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  their 
predecessors,  that  the  stone  required  for  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Gibraltar  was  brought  out  from  England, 
when  it  might  have  been  obtained  upon  the  very 
spot;  so  I  conceive  our  descendants  will  marvel  at 
the  inattention  to  chemical  science  evinced  by  the 
present  generation  of  farmers,  in  importing  from 
distant  regions  (such  as  South  America),  substitutes, 
and  those  perhaps  but  imperfect  ones,  for  that  fer- 
tilising material,  of  which  the  greater  partis  allowed 
to  deposit  itself  unprofitably  in  the  beds  of  our  rivers." 
— Ur.  Daubtny. 
,     "  Some  of  the  meadows  irrigated  by  the  Sewage 


Temporary  Office,  5,  Bemers-street. 


and  in  keeping  the  streets  clean,  and  lastly  in  irri- 
gating the  extensive  m.eadows  situated  below  the 
town,  by  the  rich  stuff'  which  it  carries  along  in  a 
state  of  semi-solution,  where  the  art  of  man,  -nith 
the  common-sewer  water,  has  made  sand-hillocks 
produce  riches  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom  or  in  any  country.  By  this  water 
about  150  acres  of  grass  land,  laid  into  catcli-work 
beds,  is  irrigated,  whereof  upwards  of  100  belong-  to 
W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Craigintinny,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Earls  of  Haddington  and  Moray, 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and 
some  small  patches  to  other  proprietors.  The  mea- 
dows belonging  to  the  last-mentioned  noblemen, 
and  part  of  the  Craigintinny  meadows,  or  what  is 
called  the  Old  Meadows,  containiEg  about  50  acres, 
have  been  irrigated  for  nearly  a  century  ;  thev  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  the"  long 
and  continual  accumulation  of  the  rich  sediment 
left  by  the  water  ;  indeed,  the  water  is  so  very  rich, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  meadows  lying  nearest 
to  the  town  have  found  it  advisable  to  carry  the 
common  sewer  through  deep  ponds,where  the  "water 
deposits  part  of  the  superfluous  manure  before  it  is 
carried  over  the  ground.  Although  the  formation 
is  irregular,  and  the  management  very  imperfect, 
the  effect  of  the  water  is  astonishing  ;  they  produce 
crops  of  Grass  not  to  be  equalled,  being  cut  from 
four  to  six  times  a  year,  and  given  green  to  milch 
cows.  The  Grass  is  let  every  year  by  public  auc- 
tion, in  small  patches,  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and 
upwards,  which  generally  brings  from  24/.  to  30/ 
per  acre.  This  year  (1826)  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray's  meadow  gave  as  high  as  57/  per  acre." 

This  is  abundant  evidence,  we  think,  of  the  pro 
fitableness  of  this  undertaking.  We  learn  from  the 
prospectus  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  capital  of 
300,000/.  in  15,000  shares  of  20/.,  and  that  the 
operations  of  the  Company  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  confined  to 

"  The  drainage  of  the  District  comprised  by  the 
King's  Scholars'  Pond,  and  Ranelagh  Sewers,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners,  who  have 
evinced  the  most  cordial  disposition  to  facilitate  the 
objects  of  the  Company.  The  contents  of  these 
sewers  will  be  raised  by  powerful  steam  engines, 
and  distributed  by  pipes  over  an  extent  of  sixty 
square  miles  through  the  gardening  and  agricultural 
districts  to  the  westward.  Another  important  fea- 
ture of  this  undertaking -n-ill  be  the  application  of 
the  manure  to  poor  and  waste  lands,  which  will  be 
thereby  rendered  abundantly  productive  with  great 
profit  to  the  cultivators." 

We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  obtain 
this  prospectus  and  read  it  for  themselves.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  proposed  in  it  is  both 
desirable  and  probable. 

FENCES.— No.  IV. 
The  size  offences  is,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  determined 
by  tile  geological  character  of  the  country.     On  the  clay 
deposits  we  find  the  hedge  considerably  -n-ider  than  on 


the  rocliy  or  sandy  formations,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a  ditch  varying  in  width  from  3  to  6  feet.  Quickset 
hedges  are  almost  the  universal  fence  in  England — 
stone  walls  are  prevalent  in  the  Oolite  district,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  They  are  the  cheapest  fence  where 
their  materials  are  at  liand,  but  they  do  not  afford  so 
niucli  shelter  to  stock  as  a  good  Thorn  fence  ;  they  are 
not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  whenever  the  stones  have 
to  be  hauled  they  become  costly.  The  width  of  land 
they  occupy  will  vary  from  the  mere  line  ou  which  tliey 
are  built,  in  pasture  fields,  to  the  same  on  arable  laud 
with  from  1  to  2  feet  on  either  side  of  it,  which  the 
plougli  cannot  reach.  A  hedge  properly  managed  as  I 
have  sliown,  will  occupy  a  space,  with  its  ditch,  of  from 
7  to  9  feet  and  upwards.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed, that  all  the  hedges  that  are  tolerated,  even  in  the 
dry  and  rocky  districts,  where  stone  walls  are  prevalent, 
occupy  no  more  space  than  I  have  assigned  to  them  in 
this  comparison. 

Many  statements  h.ave  lately  appeared  respecting  the 
quantity  of  land  needlessly  occupied  by  fences  ;  I  have, 
in  consequence,  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  is 
tlie  real  quantity  thus  occupied  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  extended.  The  statistics  of  more  than  120  parishes, 
accurately  measured,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  subject.  These  parishes  are  very  widely  scattered, 
and  possess  almost  every  variety  of  soil.  To  render  the 
information  on  this  subject  thus  accumulated,  of  use,  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  arrange  these 
parishes  into  groups  distinguishing  their  geological 
character.  Tlie  following  are  the  averages  of  very  many 
experiments  as  to  the  width  of  the  fence  in  the  parishes 
thus  grouped  : — 


1.  Red  Sandstone. .  10  feet. 

2.  Lias 12     „ 

3.  Oolite 8     „ 

4.  Oxford  clav 10*  „ 


5.  Coral-rag   QJfeet. 

6.  Eimmeridge  clay  H     „ 

7.  Chalk 8     „ 


To  obtain  the  length  of  fences  in  all  these  parishes  by 
actual  measurement  would  have  been  a  most  laborious 
undertaking.  I  have,  therefore  been  obliged  to  adopt 
other  means.  I  had  long  remarked  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  fields  into  which  parishes  in  England  are 
divided,  have  acquu-ed  a  similarity  of  figure  in  their 
general  outline,  and  so  striking  did  this  appear  to  me, 
that  I  could  hardly  avoid  speculating  ou  the  cause  of 
such  an  appearance,  or  I  may  say  fad,  for  I  think 
that  my  observations  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  esta- 
blish it  as  such.  From  actual  examination  I  find  that 
of  3-2,506  fields  occupied  for  agricultur.il  purposes,  more 
than  six-sevenths  ai'e  either  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  or 
would  be  converted  into  figures  of  that  shape  by  any 
surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  measurement.  Of  32,506 
fields,  27,823  were  found  to  be  rhomboidal,  978  tri- 
angular, and  3,705  other  figures  possessing  no  assignable 
geometrical  form.  This  singular  result  led  to  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject,  and,  although  it  appeai-ed 
that  some  of  these  rhomboids  were  nearly  square,  or  as 
broad  as  long,  and  others  stretched  out  into  unusual 
length,  }-et  the  great  majority  of  tliera  were  as- 
certained to  be  about  one-third  longer  than  broad. 
Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  it  becomes  as  easy  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  fences  of 
any  parish  or  district  as  of  a  single  field.  But  before 
attempting  to  rely  on  this  mode  of  calculation,  I  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  apply  the  test  of  actually  mea- 
suring the  length  of  the  fences  of  many  entire  parishes, 
and  found  as  I  had  expected,  because  of  the  angular 
irregularity  of  existing  fences,  that  the  result  so  calcu- 
lated needed  correction  by  the  addition  on  an  average  of 
one-third  its  amount.  From  a  rigid  and  careful  exami-  ' 
nation  of  the  120  parishes,  I  find  the  following  to  be  the 
average  extent  of  the  fields  on  the  different  formations : — 
On  the  Xew  Red  Sandstone  the  average  is  5^  acres  per  field. 

Lias i  ,, 

OoUte     11  „ 

Oxford  Clay CJ 

Coi-al-i-ag 11 

Kimmeridge  Clay S  ,,  ■ 

Chalk 13. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  average  width  of  fence  and 
size  of  fields  in  each  district,  we  may  now  very  readily 
apply  our  method  of  calculation  by  rhomboids.  The 
results  of  such  a  calculation  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
mg  Table  :— 


O 

03 

o  to 

tD 

•S" 

tits 

si 

■=  5 

^% 

O  C,-F=S 

o.!S 

District. 

-5 

Ill's 

d 

03 

°   !.>S^ 

c? 

>^ 

C.a.S 

Acres. 

Chains. 

Chains. 

Links 

Perches 

Red  Sandstone 

0,-V 

15.58 

2.83 

15 

9.05 

b? 

4 
11 

12.9 
20.75 

3.22 
l.SS 

18 
12' 

12.36 
4.81 

I' 

OoUte     

Oxford  Clay 

6* 

16.45 

2.53 

16 

S:C3 

i>^ 

Coral-ra^  ...... 

11 

20.75 

1.8S 

14 

5.61 

■■H 

liimmeridgeClay 

S 

18.25 

2.28 

16* 

8.06 

5 

Chalk 

13 

23.27 

1.79 

12 

The  average  portion  of  the  above  quantity,  amounting 
in  all  to  upwards  of  250,000  acres,  which  is  occupied  by 
fences,  amounts  to  4f  per  cent.  A  wall,  2  feet  wide, 
with  1  foot  3  inches  on  each  side  of  it  between  arable 
fields,  as  on  the  oolite,  occupies  If  per  cent,  of  the 
district.  A  wall,  similarly  built,  between  pasture  fields 
in  the  same  district,  occupies  only  J  per  cent. 

The  above  calculations  do  not  include  the  strips 
which  are  often  found  along  the  sides  of  fences  covered 
with  brambles  &c.  Strictly  spealdng,  such  evidences  of 
negligence  do  not  form  part  of  the  fence.  They  are 
portions  of  land  voluntarily  abandoned  and  left  to  waste. 

Let  us  now  consider  to  what  extent  these  fences  may 
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be  reduced  in  width,  without  diniiuishin^  iheireffiuieucy. 
The  following  Table  will  illustrate  tl.is  point : — 


1.  TTew  Red  Sandstone. . . . 

2.  Lias  

3.  OoUte    

4.  Oxford  Clay    

5.  Coral-rajr 

6.  Kimmeridgie  Clay 

7.  Upper  and  Lower  Challi 


Links. 
15 
18 
12 
16 
14 
16i 
12" 


Iks. 
6 
7J 
4i 
6* 

H 
6 
5 


Pot  acre. 
2.83 
3.22 
1.80 
2.53 
1.88 
2.28 
1.79 


1.7 

2.4 
0.87 
1.7 
1. 

1.37 
.9 


[  We  shall  be  happy  to  publi^Ii  any  statements  of  fact 
t.xhiljiiiiig  lliH  usefulness  of  such  societies.  At  the 
same  time,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  principle  of  insurance  —  the  spreading  over  any 
society  of  the  individual  losses  of  its  members — which 
is  involved  in  them.  This  principle,  of  course,  can  only  be 
fairly  carried  out  when  based  upon  accurate  information 


as  to  the  amount  of  risic  involved.  Whether  or  not  the 
payments  above  named  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
society,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  rule  15 
is  not  unnecessary.  If  rule  18  be  unnecessary,  its 
adoption  and  publication  will,  we  think,  be  of  injurious 
tendency.  ] 


The  average  of  the  above  saving  is  1.4  per  cent. 
Sncli  a  saving  would  increase  the  cultivated  extent  of 
England  by  4911,000  acres,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  addition  of  a  new  county  larger  than  Berkshii'e. 
John  Bravender,  F.  G.  S. 

COW-CLUBS. 
As  institutions  of  the  above  description  are  fast 
spreading,  and  are  of  vast  importance  to  cowkeepers, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  a  club  held  at  West  Hallam,  in  Derbyshire,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  yourself  or  correspond- 
ents upon  any  one  of  them. — Isaac  Rotcbottom,  West 
Hallam. 

1.  The  club  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
third  month,  at  7  '  o'clock,  p.m.,  from  Lady-day  till 
Jliehaelmas,  and  at  6  from  Michaelmas  till  Lady-day. 
The  business  shall  be  done  within  the  space  of  two  hours. 

2.  A  clerk  and  two  stewards  shall  be  appointed  who 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  without  any 
reward,  for  one  year,  and  shall  give  up  their  accounts 
on  Easter  Wednesday,  and  then  fresh  officers  shall  be 
chosen.  A  forfeit  of  (id.  shall  be  levied  from  the  clerk 
or  stewards  for  not  attending  at  the  proper  time. 

3.  A  committee  of  seven  (members  of  the  club) 
shall  be  chosen  at  Easter  who  shall  be  consulted  in  cases 
of  difficulty. 

4.  There  shall  be  two  valuers  chosen  out  of  the 
society  who  shall  personally  inspect  the  cows  belonging 
to  the  club  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

5.  In  every  village,  where  reside  three  members  of 
this  society,  an  assistant  shall  be  chosen  who  shall 
inspect  the  cows  and  report  of  theii-  condition  to  the 
clerk  or  stewards. 

6.  A  person  entering  a  cow  shall  pay  12s.,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  number  of  cows.  Calves  shall  be 
entered  at  the  same  I'ate  as  cows,  A  member  wishing 
to  enter  any  more  cows  (who  has  one  in  the  club)  shall 
pay  10s.  each. 

7.  No  cow  to  be  entered  above  six  years  old.  Calves 
shall  not  be  under  half  a  year. 

8.  At  every  Quarterly  Meeting  each  member  shall 
pay  Is.  fief,  for  each  cow.  For  neglect  of  payment  a 
member  shall  forfeit  Zd.  for  each  cow. 

9.  The  books  shall  be  settled  on  the  last  club  night  in 
the  year. 

10.  Any  member  being  more  than  one  night  in  arrears 
shall  receive  no  benefit  if  his  cow  die. 

11.  If  any  member's  cow  be  ill,  notice  of  the  illness 
shall  be  given  to  the  clerk,  stewards,  or  assistants,  who 
shall  visit  the  cow,  and  see  that  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance is  obtained.  If  a  member  omit  to  give  such 
notice,  and  the  cow  die,  no  benefit  shall  be  had  from  the 
society. 

12.  If  any  member's  cow  die  by  anything  which  may 
happen  to  her,  such  person  shall  make  the  most  money 
he  can  of  the  dead  beast,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
society's  funds  ;  if  she  die  iu  calving,  and  the  calf  or 
calves  be  living,  it  or  they  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
club. 

13.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  cow,  a  member  shall 
receive  her  value  if  it  does  not  exceed  \2l.  Not  more 
than  12/.  will  be  paid  for  any  cow,  whatever  her  worth 
may  be.     Calves  to  be  paid  for  according  to  their  value. 

14.  Any  member  who  receives  money  on  the  death 
of  a  cow,  shall  give  a  surety  for  his  continuance  in  the 
club  for  four  years. 

15.  If  a  cow  should  die  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
cash  in  hand  to  pay  for  her,  each  member  shall  advance 
in  proportion  to  the  numb  er  of  cattle  he  has  in  the  club ; 
and  when  there  is  sufficient  cash  in  hand  the  money 
advanced  shall  be  returned. 

16.  If  any  member  shall  exchange  or  sell  his  cow, 
(or  if  she  die),  and  buy  another,  he  shall  have  that 
beast  14  days  in  his  possession  before  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  benefit  from  the  society  :  except  the  said 
cow  was  in  the  club.  Any  cow  being  purchased,  when 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  shall  not  be  paid  for,  if  she  die. 

17.  If  a  member  have  a  cow,  which  has  calved,  and 
which  he  shall  sell,  he  shall  not  have  another  cow  to 

■calve  witliin  six  months  of  the  former  cow's  calving  : 
at  any  rate  the  club  will  not  allow  any  money  if  any- 
thing happen  to  the  cow  in  calving. 

18.  If  any  member  shall  curse  or  swear,  or  give  any 
member  the  lie,  during  club  hours,  he  shall  forfeit  Hd. : 
and  he  who  shall  strike  a  member,  or  challenge  him  to 
fight,  shall  forfeit  2s.  All  forfeits  for  these  offences 
shall  be  paid  the  first  meeting  after  such  offences,  or 
the  offenders  shall  be  excluded  the  society. 

19.  If  a  member  should  die,  and  his  cows  (which  are 
in  the  club)  become  the  property  of  his  successor,  those 
cows  shall  not  require  to  be  entered  afresh. 

20.  This  society  shall  continue  as  long  as  a  majority 
shall  think  fit  to  carry  on  the  same. 


MANAGEMENT 
A  FURTHER  consideration  of  the  plan  of  the  self- 
acting  apparatus  for  manure  tanks,  which  I  described 
to  you  iu  a  former  letter,  has  enabled  me  to  effect  very 
considerable  improvements  in  it,  wliicli  will  render  it  so 
simple  and  compact,  that  it  may  now  be  put  together 
and  placed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted  by  any  ordi- 
nary workman.  You  will  perceive  by  inspection  of  the 
plan  I  now  send  you,  that  I  have  done  away  with  the 
second  pillar  and  beam,  and  also  the  two  slide  valves, 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  in  order  in 
such  an  apparatus  as  this.  The  apparatus  in  its  pre- 
sent form  being  complete  within  itself,  may  be  made 
for  sale  like  any  other  agricultural  machine,  and,  when 
taken  to  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  fixing  it,  is  to  dig  a  hole  by  the  side 
of  the  tank  (which  you  perceive  is  so  deep  as  to  bury 
the  whole  apparatus,  except  the  beam  and  about  six 
inches  of  the  three  upright  pipes),  and  place  it  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  drawing  ;  in  doing  this  a  level 
should  be  set  across  the  top  of  the  upright  pipes  (a  con- 
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tinuation  upwards  of  the  parts  lettered  C,  H,  and  I), 
which  will  give  the  true  current  or  fall  for  the  liquid 
manure  in  the  pipes  below.  This  being  done,  that  part 
of  the  pipe  which  enters  the  tank  may  be  walled  up,  and 
the  earth  all  round  the  apparatus  well  rammed  down, 
so  as  to  fix  it  securely  in  an  upright  position. 

The  di-awing  shows  a  sectional  elevation,  fig.  1,  and  a 
ground  plan,  fig.  2.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  apparatus,  which  is  made  principally  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  : — The  cast  iron  pipe  A  is  connected  with 
a  brick  drain  leading  to  the  outfall  in  the  centre  of  the 
fold-yard  ;  the  liquid  manure  from  thence,  through  A, 
in  its  passage  towards  the  tank,  turns  on  each  side  of 
the  waste  pipe  I  (see  fig.  2),  which  stands  two  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  A,  and  then  flows  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  passing  under  the  stone  stopper 
B,  down  through  the  opening  H, into  the  dipping-well  C, 
which  it  fills,  and  then  overflows  into  the  exit  pipe  D  at 
the  side  of  the  tank.  This  will  be  the  regular  course 
during  dry  weather,  and  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  this 


position  in  the  drawing,  and  ready  to  act  when  the  rain 
comes  on.  Now,  when  rain  falls,  it  will  go  on  filling 
the  tank  until  it  reaches  the  float  E,  which  it  will  raise, 
and  with  it  the  rod  F  ;  this  rod  is  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  beam  G,  the  other  end  of  the  beam  has  a  stone 
stopper  B  suspended  from  it,  which  falls  as  the  float  E 
rises,  and  closes  the  opening  H.  The  communication 
with  the  tank  being  now  cut  off,  the  water  from  the 
yard  becomes  pent  up  until  it  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  waste  pipe  I,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows,  into 
the  drain  K,  whei-e  it  runs  off  to  the  nearest  ditch.  As 
soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  the  float  is  to  be  adjusted  by 
propping  up  the  end  of  the  beam  with  the  wooden  prop 
L,  and  sliding  up  the  rod  F  until  the  float  is  at  the  re- 
quired height,  when  the  apparatus  is  again  ready  for 
action.  The  hole  in  the  bracket  M,  through  which  the 
rod  slides,  must  be  left  roomy,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  work- 
ing freely  up  and  down  ;  the  rod  is  pierced  with  holes 
two  inches  apart,  and  is  suspended  to  the  beam  by  a 
pin.  When  the  height  at  which  the  float  is  to  be  sus- 
pended above  the  ^liquid  in  the  tank  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  rain-water  as 
will  wash  out  the  liquid  manure  from  the  undecoraposed 
matter  in  the  yard,_say  a  depth  of  nine  inches,  then  all 


that  is  necessary  is  to  chalk  the  rod  at  the  point  of  th< 
last  adjustment,  and  raise  it  seven  inches  ;  this,  witi 
the  two  more  that  it  must  rise  before  the  stopper  ii 
upon  the  opening  H,  will  make  the  nine  inches.     Th( 
wooden  prop  L  prevents  the  stone  stopper  from  beini 
raised  higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  liquid  to  flov 
underneath   it.      The   float   and   stopper   must   nearlj 
balance,  the  former  being  rather  the  heaviest  of  thj 
two,  so  as  to  rest  lightly  on  tlie  prop.     The  continue™ 
line  of  pipe  A,  I,  H,  C,  and  D  may  be  cast  in  one  piece 
The  pillar,  beam,  and  bracket  should  be  wrought  iron 
and  the  stopper  of  tough  hard  stone.     The  whole  of  thi 
apparatus  should    be    protected  from   cattle   and  •  thi 
weather  ;  in  winter  time  it  may  be  covered  with  littel 
to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the.  liquid  manure  in  its  paS 
sage  through  the  pipe ;  hot  water  thrown  down  ther 
will  clear  that  part  of  the  opening  H,  upon  which  thi 
stopper  rests,  and  tliis  is  the  only  part  which  require! 
any  particular  attention.      The  apparatus  may  be  mad| 
half  the  size,  say  2-J-inch  bore,  the  other  parts  in  propoi  ii 
tion,  for  manure-tanks  in  gardens,  &c.     One  of  this  siz 
will  contain  about  half  the  weight  of  metal  of  the  4-inc 
bore    pipes.  —  Henry    Liddell,    Beverley-road,    Hul 
Nov.  7. 
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FIFTH  HEFOHT  oi''    THE   illlSH   COMMISSIONERS. 
Board  Jiooia,  U'li/al  iJvhlia  ^'iocUl'j, 
Vllh  Noccmhci;  184,1, 
My  Lord— Having:  been  requested  to  submit  to  your  Excel- 
lency a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  whicli  we  propose 
should  be  employed  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  for 
utilising  the  diseased  Potatoes,  and  rendering  available  to  the 
people  all  that  may  remain   of  the  substance  fit  for  food,  we 
have  to  report  as  follows  : — 

We  have  mentioned  to  your  Excellency,  in  a  SpreWous  re- 
port, that  our  early  chemical  investigations  led  us  to  the  recog- 
nition of  two  important  facts — Istly,  that  by  the  action  of 
water,  the  diseased  parts  of  the  Potatoes  were  capable  of  being 
■wholly  removed  :  and  2ndly,  the  pulpy  material  which  remains 
is  rich  in  the  most  valuable  elements  of  food.  Upon  these  ])rin- 
ciples  are  founded  the  process  by  wliieh  we  propose  to  render 
the  bad  Potatoes  useful  for  wholesome  food.  The  simplicity  of 
their  practical  working  has  been  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
persona  of  practical  expei'ience,  fi*om  whose  co-operation  we 
have  derived  very  considei'ahle  advantage. 

The  Potatoes  which  we  suppose  to  be  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing processes  are  such  as  being  in  great  part,  or  deeply  infected 
with  the  disease,  present  an  appearance  too  repulsive  to  allow 
of  their  being  used  directly  for  human  food,  and  do  not  admit  of 
the  diseased  parts  being  peeled  otf  previous  to  cooking  without 
the  sacnflce  of  a  large  portion  of  their  substance.  In  such 
condition  we  propose  that  the  Potatoes  should  be  first  washed 
from  adherent  dirt ;  this  is  very  easily  effected  when  the  quan- 
tity operated  on  is  not  very  large,  by  tlie  means  everywhere 
adopted  in  the  farm-house  or  cottage.  But  when,  as  in  Govern- 
ment establishments,  Poor  Law  Unions,  or  other  places,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  cairy  on  the  opei-ations  on  a  greater  scale, 
it  would  be  proper  to  wash  tlie  Potatoes  by  placing  them  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel  formed  of  wooden  bars,  and  working  partially 
.immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  This  mode  which  is  adopted  in 
all  well-conducted  factoi-ies,  for  such  purposes,  will  clean  a 
large  quantity  of  Potatoes  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  cleaned  Potatoes  are  naxt  to  be  grated  down  by  some 
one  or  other  of  the  machines  adapted  for  that  operation.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  Government  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  these  machines  which  we  consider  best  suited  to 
the  object  among  those  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society,  and  the  lloyal  Dublin  Society.  The  size 
and  structure  of  the  machine,  of  course,  ^TilI  differ,  according 
as  it  is  destined  for  cottage  or  for  farm  use,  or  for  employment 
in  extensive  operations  ;  butin  every  case  the  machine  denves 
great  simplification  from  the  fact  that  the  processes  we  recom- 
mend do  not  involve  the  separating  of  starch,  but  only  the 
hrealdng  down  the  structure  of  the  Potato,  hence  the  pulp  need 
not  be  so  fine  as  if  starch  were  to  be  extracted,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  graters  may  be  stronger  and  rougher  ;  henee.also, 
the  complex  and  expensive  arrangement  of  sieves  and  cloths  for 
separating  starch  are  altogether  dispensed  with,  the  machine 
being  reduced  to  the  mere  condition  of  a  hopper,  to  hold  the 
Potatoes  upon  the  grater,  the  grater  itself,  and  a  barrel,  into 
which  the  broken-down  substance  may  be  delivered. 

When  the  Potato  has  thus  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
pulpy  mass,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water;  the  diseased  por- 
tions of  tissue,  and  all  the  peculiar  substances  prodaced  by  the 
disease,  are,  in  great  part,  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  render 
it  thick  and  sUmy.  and  dark  reddish  brown  colom-ed  ;  this  is  to 
"be  again  poured  off,  and  more  water  poured  on,  agitated  mode- 
rately, and  when  the  pulpy  mass  has  subsided,  this  second 
liquid  is  to  be  pom-ed  off  also.  In  general,  the  second  washing 
will  fully  cleanse  out  the  diseased  poi'tion,  but  if  necessary  a 
thu-d  water  may  be  used ;  in  this  way  aU  that  part  of  the  Po- 
tato that  might  prove  injurious  may  be  washed  out,  and  the 
residue  that  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  used  as 
food  in  the  way  described  below. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  much  or  continued  washing, 
the  starch,  which  it  is  our  object  to  leave  in  the  pulp,  and 
which,  in  fact,  must  remain  in  the  pulp  to  produce  the  article 
of  food  that  we  propose  to  employ,  may  be  washed  out,  and 
such  wasliing  out  is  the  process  by  which  Potato  starch  is  com- 
monly prepared  ;  it  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  the  wash- 
ing should  be  so  managed  as  to  suffice  to  remove  the  light  and 
partly  soluble  diseased  matter,  but  not  enough  to  take  out  any 
quantity  of  the  denser  or  insoluble  starch.  This  is,  in  practice, 
pei-fectly  easy  ;  once  performing  the  operation  will  fully  show 
the  point  at  which  the  washing,  when  properly  conducted, 
should  be  arrested. 

When  the  pulp  substance  of  the  Potato  has  settled  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  will  form  a  mass  which,  on  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  usually  not  to  be  quite  the  same  all  through. 
If  the  washing  the  dirt  from  the  Potatoes  had  not  been  tho- 
roughly well  done,  there  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mass  some  grit,  sand,  or  clay,  which  can  then  be  perfectly 
removed ;  at  the  top  of  the  mass  there  will  he  found  a  quantity 
of  starch,  which  has  been  loosened  from  the  broken-down 
tissue  of  the  Potato  ;  any  grit,  or  clay,  having  been  removed, 
the  wet  pulp,  with  its  a-dhering  starch,"is  to  be  put  into  a  vessel, 
where  it  may  be  mixed  ^vith  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  in  such 
proportions  that  the  pulpy  mass,  when  dried,  should  be  two 
parts  to  one  of  oatmeal,  this  will  be  obtained  by  taking  three 
parts  of  the  moist  pulp  ;  the  di-y  oatmeal  and  wet  pulp,  mixed 
well  into  a  doughy  mass,  is  to  be  then  flattened  into  a  cake, 
and  heated  upon  a  plate  or  floor,  so  that  they  shall  be  at  once 
dried  and  baked  thoroughly. 

The  drying  and  baking  process  can  be  carried  on  in  a  cot- 
tage or  farm-house,  with  complete  success  and  facility.  In 
large  establishments,  the  plan  which  we  propose  to  be  applied, 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a  plate-iron  floor,  heated  by  one  or 
two  fires,  the  flues  from  whicli  should  circulate  under  the 
plates,  and  bring  every  part  to  the  proper  temperature  ;  on 
this  floor,  the  cakes,  wliich  should  not  exceed  the  three-eif-hths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  when  dry,  should  be  spread,  and  the 
drying  and  baking  will  proceed  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

There  will  be  then  obtained  from  the  diseased  Potatoes  an 
article  of  food,  wMch,  from  the  number  of  trials,  and  from  its 
constitution,  we  do  consider  may  be  reUed  upon  as  wholesome, 
nutritive,  and  capable  of  being  preserved  for  any  length  of  time! 
This  nutritious  matter  is  well  adapted  for  food,  and  may  be 
preserved  without  being  mixed  with  Oatmeal ;  it  forms  a  matter 
which,  when  di-ied  and  ground,  is  very  similar  in  appearance 
and  taste  to  Oatmeal,  although  not  so  rich  in  nutritious  matter 
as  the  latter.  In  this  ground  form  it  may  be  kept  like  ordinary 
meal,  and  be  converted  into  bread,  soups,  or  stirabout,  in  tlie 
cottages  of  the  poor. 

Tour  ExceUeucy  will  remark  that  even  when  the  bread  is  at 
once  made,  the  process  consists  of  five  operations,  all  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  but  one  of  these  requiring  the  aid  of  fii-e. 

1st.  Washing  the  Potatoes. 

2d.     Grating  them  down  to  pulp. 

3d.     Washing  the  pulpy  mass. 

4th.  Stirring  in  the  Oatmeal. 

5th.  Baking  the  cakes. 

The  only  machinei7  necessary  in  the  cottage  or  farm-house  is 
a  grater,  a  tub  or  bucket,  and  a  griddle.  In  the  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  or  Poor-law  Unions,  of  course,  a  more 
mechanical  arrangement  is  desirable  ;  but  even  then  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  extreme  simphcity.     The  instrcmients  are 

1st.    A  hollow  revolving  cylinder  to  wash  the  Potatoes. 

2d.     A  grating  machine  for  reducing  them  to  pulp. 

3d,     Barrels  or  vats  for  washing  the  pulp, 

4th,  A  floor  for  mixing  pulp  and  Oatmeal. 

5th.  A  heated  floor  or  oven  for  baking  the  cakes. 

As  it  will,  for  many  reasons,  be  desirable  frequently  to  manu- 
facture the  Potato-meal,  which  we  have  described,  without  mix- 
ing it  with  Oatmeal,  or  baking  it.  the  above  processes  will,  in 
such  cases,  be  reduced  and  simpfified. 

We  have  attached  to  this  report  a  brief  statement,  in  the 
form  of  directions,  for  the  nse  of  cottiers  or  farmers,  of  how  the 


process  is  to  be  carried  ou  on  a  umall  scale.  Such  it)  tlie  plan 
that  we  have  the  honour  to  propose  for  the  utilisation  of 
diseased  Potatoes,  and  whicli  we  submit  fur  your  Exi:t;Ueucy's 
judgment.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and 
most  certain  process  by  which  that  vegetable  may  be  rescued 
from  destruction,  which  now,  in  groat  part,  threatens  it,  and 
its  valuable  nutritious  material  placed  in  a  form  where  it  may 
be  preserved  by  the  people  for  food  without  being  liable  to  loss 
or  deterioration. 

Several  processes  for  converting  diseased  Potatoes  into  food 
have  been  placed  under  our  notice,  eitlier  by  the  parties  them- 
selves proposing  them,  or  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
whom  they  had  been  transmitted.  Wehavecarefully  examined 
their  respective  merits,  and  we  do  not  consider  any  of  them  to 
possess  llie  necessary  qualities  for  adapting  them  to  the  actual 
cii-cumstances  of  this  couati-y.  Of  thcoC  plans  there  are,  how- 
ever, two,  which,  as  they  approach  somewhat  to  the  character 
of  the  material  we  propose  to  ho  employed,  we  feel  that  we 
should  expressly  give  our  reasons  for  not  recommending  them 
to  your  Excellency. 

The  first  of  these  plans  consists  in  boiling  the  Potatoes,  after 
cutting  out  the  diseased  portions,  and  afterwards  di-ying  the 
boiled  mass  by  the  application  of  heat,  andpresen-ingthe  dried 
mass  in  aii"-tight  canisters  or  barrels. 

The  second  plan  consists  in  steaming  the  Potatoes  after  they 
are  peeled,  with  or  without  the  diseased  parts  being  cut  out, 
and  ramming  down  the  Potatoes  thus  softened  into  air-tight 
barrels,  and  closing  them  with  air-tight  lids. 

Both  these  plans  may  be  made  to  succeed,  and  the  mate- 
rials produced  by  their  operation  form  an  agreeable  and 
useful  food.  But,  at  the  same  time,  your  Excellency  is 
aware  that  the  advantages  of  such  processes  must  depend 
upon  theii"  simplicity,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country.  The  first  of  these  plans  difters 
from  the  second,  in  requiring  twice  the  expenditure  of 
fuel  required  either  in  the  second  plan,  or  that  which  we  have 
proposed  to  your  Excellency.  And  it  also  differs  from  both  by 
the  waste  caused  in  cutting  out  the  diseased  parts,  wliich,  if 
they  are  at  aU  to  be  economised,  must  be  exposed  to  the  tedious 
and  expensive  processes  of  making  starch,  with  the  loss  of  the 
nutritious  pulp  still  undestroyed.  In  the  pi'ocess  of  steaming 
Potatoes  it  is  proposed  to  preserve  the  diseased  parts,  which  is 
objectionable,  not  only  from  the  appearance  given  to  the  pre- 
pared part,  hut  also  from  other  reasons  to  which  we  have,  on 
former  occasions,  directed  your  Excellency's  attention. 

Both  the  plans  under  consideration  involve  a  feature  which 
we  consider  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  their  general  adoption, 
namely,  the  necessity  for  large  and  costly  air-tight  vessels  to 
preserve  the  Potatoes  mashed  in  the  manner  proposed.  Unless 
the  products  are  preserved  in  tight  vessels,  well  secured  from 
air  and  moisture,  they  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. The  immense  expense  which  would  necessarily  be  in- 
curred in  applying  such  methods  to  the  produce  of  the  entire 
country  is  sufficient,  in  oui"  opinion,  to  prevent  their  general 
adoption. 

The  plan  which  we  have  recommended  to  your  Excellency 
unites  the  advantages  of  the  previous  plans,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  introduces  simphcity  into  the  processes,  with  a  less  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  fuel,  with  a  machinery  certainly  equally 
cheap,  and  with  facilities  of  application  much  more  universal. 
In  offering  a  plan  for  converting  all  the  nutriment  existing  in 
the  diseased  Potato,  into  the  form  of  a  nutritious  meal,  as 
capable  of  preservation  as  ordinai-y  meal  or  flour,  your  Excel- 
lency will  perceive  that  it  is  highly  important  that  the  Potato, 
however  preserved,  should  be  capable  of  being  converted  into 
hot  soup  or  stirabout,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  hot 
diet  to  which  the  peasant  was  accustomed  in  the  Potato.  We 
have  had  practical  experience  that  the  Potato-meal,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  made  into  soup,  with  any  such  vegetables  as 
can  be  procured,  forms  a  palatable  accompaniment  to  the 
Potato-bread,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one  penny  for  five 
pints,  and  therefore  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  peasant. 

We  would  further  lay  before  your  Excellency,  that  the  plan 
as  proposed  by  us  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cottier  as  it  is  to 
the  large  establishments,  for  which  it  is  mainly  intended. 
When  applied  to  the  home  of  the  cottier,  we  would  suggest  the 
circulation  of  the  followmg  simple  directions  wliich  accompany 
this  report. 

We  have  the  honoui'  to  be,  yotu-  Excellency's  obedient  and 
faithful  seiTants,  Robert  Kane. 

Lyon  Platfaib. 

to  the   FAE3IERS   AND  PEASANTRY   OF   IRELAND, 

1st,  The  Potatoes  should  be  well  washed  with  water,  so  as 
to  cleanse  them  from  all  dirt. 

2nd.  Grate  down  the  Potatoes  by  means  of  a  grater,  which 
may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  or  tin  punched  up  into 
holes  and  fastened  on  a  boai'd  ;  or  abetter  machine  may  be  had 
for  four  or  five  shillings,  consisting  of  a  cyhnder  of  punched 
sheet-iron  turned  by  the  hand,  with  a  hopper  to  hold  the  Pota- 
toes. This  grater  should  dip  nearly  half  into  a  bucket  or  tub  of 
water,  into  which  the  pulp  will  fall  according  as  it  is  produced. 

3rd.  When  the  pulp  has  settled  completely  down,  pour  oft"  the 
dirty  reddish  water,  and  put  more  fresh  water  on.  Stir  up  all 
well  together,  and  then  let  the  pulp  settle  down  again  and  pour 
off  the  liquor.  If  necessary,  this  is  to  be  done  again,  if  the 
Uquor  comes  away  reddish  or  brownish  ;  but  two  washings  will 
usually  be  enough  to  leave  the  pulp  clean  and  free  from  the  dis- 
eased parts,  which  all  go  off  with  the  water. 

4th,  Recollect  that  the  stai'ch  is  not  to  be  washed  off  the 
pulp,  but  only  the  reddish  diseased  stuff.  The  starch  must  be 
let  to  settle  dovm.  along  with  the  pulp,  for  they  ai'e  both  re- 
quired in  the  food. 

5th.  The  wet  pulp  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tub,  and  is  to 
be  freed  as  well  as  you  can  from  water,  by  draining  and  pressing 
it.  To  every  three  stone  weight  of  this  wet  pulp,  is  to  be  mixed 
one  stone  of  oatmeal,  and  as  much  salt  as  you  may  think  well. 
The  mass  is  then  to  be  rolled  out  into  a  thin  cake,  and  this  is 
to  be  baked  on  a  griddle  xmtil  it  is  quite  dry  and  slightly  browned 
on  the  outside, 

6th.  These  cakes  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time  without  sour- 
ing or  spoiling,  if  moderate  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  A 
good  way  is  to  put  them,  on  a  string  and  hang  them  up  to  the 
ceiUng  near  the  fire. 

7th.  If  you  do  not  Uke  to  make  all  the  Potatoes  into  this  sort 
of  bread,  dry  the  pulp  on  the  sriddle  without  the  oatmeal,  and 
do  not  let  it  brown.  You  will  then  get  the  pure  Potato  meal, 
which  will  keep  if  you  do  not  let  damp  get  at  it.  Tliis  meal 
will  seiTe  vei-y  well  for  making  broth  and  soup,  and  for  mixing 
with  oatmeal  to  make  bread. 

In  this  way  almost  every  diseased  Potato  can  be  made  into 
wholesome  food. 


Home  Gorrespondence- 

Kiln-drying  Potatoes. —  I  have  sent  some  Potatoes 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  in  a.  Hop-kihi.  I 
consider  it  was  because  they  had  not  been  cut  into 
parts.  My  idea  is  tliat  if  the  Potato  were  cut  into  three 
or  four  pieces,  aud  exposed  to  the  fire  in  a  tin  screen 
till  the  cut  surfaces  had  exuded  their  moisture,  but 
were  not  hardened  on  the  surface,  or  if  the  same  pieces 
were  put  into  an  oven  after  drawing  tlie  bread,  they  might 
be  preserved  for  any  necessary  length  of  time  ;  and  if 
done  daily  a  great  part  of  the  crop  might  still  be  saved.  I 
think  the  people  would  readily  avail  themselves  of  this 
suggestion  because  it  could  be  done  at  home.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  they  will  not  generally  attempt  anything 
which  is  not  domestic ;  and  upon  this  idea  I  have  had 


some  Hat  iron  rasps  made  and  distributed  among  the 
cottagers,  iu  order  to  hiduce  them  to  attempt  saving  the 
tiour  by  seeing  the  appai-atus  always  betore  them,  I 
wish  some  manufacturer  would  make  cheap  rasps  and 
other  articles  fitted  to  enable  the  poor  to  dry  their  Po- 
tatoes before  their  fires  or  in  their  ovens,  as  above 
described. — A  Stranger. 

The  Potato  Disease. — About  tlie  middle  or  towards 
the  end  of  August  I  first  observed  that  the  Potatoes  in 
the  cottage  allotments  had  turned  black.  One  of  the 
^  cottagers  assured  me  that  the  day  before  the  ground 
was  quite  white  early  in  the  morning  with  hoar  frost. 
I  conclude  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  sparkling  of 
dew-drops  ;  for,  a  thermometer  hanging  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground  did  not  indicate  a  temperature  lower 
than  42°.  He  took  up  some  of  the  tubers,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  evident.  As  these  cottagers  use  no  artificial 
manures,  nor  much  of  any  kind,  it  cannot  be  atti-ibuted 
to  that  cause.  With  respect  to  my  own  Potatoes  I  find 
that  the  crop  is  about  one-third  less  than  usual  ;  and  of 
the  remainder  one-half  is  diseased  ;  chiefiy  the  white, 
though  the  earliest  were  not  at  all  affected.  Those  on 
the  shallowest,  and  therefore  driest  soil,  were  the  worst  ; 
but  perhaps  that  might  be  owing  to  their  being  taken  up 
last.  Some  Pink  Kidneys,  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
sound,  have  yielded  to  the  disease  within  the  last  fort- 
night. I  observed  that  though  most  of  the  stalks  were 
black  aud  dead,  others  remained  green,  and  the  centre 
of  some  leaves.  As  a  report  was  current  that  they  were 
poisonous,  and  that  pigs  had  died  of  eating  them,  I  con- 
sidered it  an  error  (if  it  were  an  error),  which  it  was 
very  important  to  remove.  Accordingly,  I  had  a  pig 
put  up  and  fed  for  a  fortnight  upon  nothing  but  diseased 
Potatoes  ;  he  lived,  but  did  not  thrive.  I  then  had  them 
boiled  ;  but  a  little  salt  was  mixed  with  them,  and  the 
pig  would  not  touch  them,  even  though  all  other  food 
was  witliheld  for  some  time  ;  but  when  the  raw  Pota- 
toes were  again  given,  together  with  a  half-pint  of  Peas 
twice  a  day,  he  grew  fat  with  as  much  rapidity  as  could 
he  desired.  Salt  seems  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  and 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  or  at  least  the 
decomposition  of  the  tubers.  I  immersed  some  in  a 
solution  of  salt  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  found  them 
grow  worse  most  rapidly.  The  mL\ture  of  sound  Po- 
tatoes with  the  bad  ones,  until  the  latter  greatly  pre- 
preponderate,  makes  the  whole  available  for  feeding 
pigs,  and  cottagers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
that  animal  have  bought  them  of  their  neighbom-s  for 
that  purpose  at  sixpence  per  bushel  ;  but  others  threw 
them  away,  or  allowed  them  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  and 
I  was  therefore  desirous  to  show  that  even  the 
worst  contained  something  useful,  which  should  not  be 
lost.  With  this  view  I  crushed,  in  a  well-cleaned  mor- 
tar-mill, 40  bushels  of  bad  Potatoes,  and  by  passing  the 
pulp  through  several  sieves,  and  washing  it  well,  I  ob- 
tained 98 lbs.  of  starch;  but  about  one-third  of  this 
quantity  could  not  be  made  white  by  repeated  wash- 
ings, though  it  had  the  true  smell  of  starch,  and  its 
nature  was  tested  by  the  beautiful  blue  of  iodine  ;  and 
here  I  must  notice  an  error  in  the  directions  given  fo-r 
preparing  this  starch.  Two  washings  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  abstract  the  whole  of  it.  Afier  five  or  six  re- 
petitions of  that  process,  some  of  the  best  and  finest 
stai'ch  continued  to  be  deposited  ;  nor  is  the  puJp  con- 
taining the  diseased  fecula  absolutely  useless,  even 
after  the  separation  from  the  starch.  It  was  given  to 
the  pigs  mixed  with  the  common  hog's-wash,  and  though 
they  wasted  much  of  it  by  turning  it  out  of  the  troughs, 
yet  they  ate  about  half.  The  tendency  of  the  bad  Po- 
tatoes to  sprout  is  very  remarkable.  1  have  seen  them 
lying  on  the  gi'ound  with  shoots  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  with  a  healthy  thickness,  which  would  make  them 
very  valuable  in  the  spi'ing  season.  In  every  way  it  is 
evident  that  the  root  has  not  degenerated  ;  for  some  of 
the  sort  which  the  late  Mr.  Knight  raised  from  seed 
were  as  much  affected  as  the  oldest  sorts.  I  have  found 
a  sprinkling  of  quick-lime  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
fungus,  except  where  the  decomposition  of  its  substance 
has  penetrated  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  tuber.  Im- 
mersion in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  and  preserves  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  white  colour  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  Potato  ; 
but  witli  this  treatment  it  does  not  boil  well  for  the  table. 

— L.  Vernon  Harcourt. In  the  multitude  of  counsel 

that  has  been  given  respecting  the  Potato  disease,  I  do 
not  remember  seeing  the  recommendation  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  simple  method  of  preserving  Po- 
tatoes, and  that  is,  dry  turf-ashes,  of  which  eveiy 
Irish  cabin  affords  a  supply.  Every  Potato  being  sur- 
rounded with  ashes,  its  moisture  is  readily  absorbed^ 
the  oxidising  effect  of  the  atmosphere  kept  off,  and  thus 
fermentation  and  decomposition  prevented.  The  dan- 
ger of  putting  Potatoes  away  in  pits  in  the  usual  way 
arises,  in  ray  opinion,  not  from  the  disposition  of  the  dis- 
ease to  spread,  but  from  the  facts  that  diseased  Pota- 
toes contain  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  surface  of 
the  roots  being  affected,  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases 
are  readily  given  off,  and  fermentation  and  decay  soon 
follow.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  Potatoes  from  any  additional  moisture,  but  to 
surround  them  with  that  which  will  readily  absorb  that 
which  escapes  from  them.  Powdered  charcoal  presents 
itself  as  the  best  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
will  be  useful  for  manure  when  its  first  purpose  is 
served  ;  and  next  to  this,  charred  sawdust  or  wood- 
peat,  or  coal-ashes.  Simple  sawdust  contains  a  very 
great  per  centage  of  water.  Dry  earth  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  powdered  lime  is 
often  difficult  for  the  Irish  peasant  to  procure,  but  dry 
turf-ashes  are  always  at  hand.     Allow  me  to  suggest,  at 
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the  same  time,  the  propriety  of  every  poor  family  laying 
in  a  store  of  Swede  Turoips  for  the  approaching  winter, 
which  will  always  aiford  a  wholesome  dish  of  vegetables, 
and  in  some  measure  supply  the  want  of  Potatoes. — 
W.  C.  Spooler. 

'  Diseased  Potatoes,  to  render  Eatable.— Feihaps  it  is 
not  generally  knov.n  that  Potatoes  boiled  and  then 
roasted  or  fried  over  a  common  gridiron  turn  out  to  be 
quite  fit  to  eat,  the  diseased  parts  being  as  good  as  the 
rest.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
change,  but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  some  of  your  readers. — Sfnex,  Armagh,  Nov.  20. 
[We  presume  that  in  the  act  of  boiling  the  diseased 
matter,  which  is  soluble,  is  removed.] 

Paring  Potatoes. — There  is  a  very  great  loss  in  the 
present  way  of  performing  this  operation.  I  caused  a 
tidv  woman  to  pare  a  pound  of  Potatoes,  and  they  lost 
4  ounces.  I  then  got  her  to  rasp  them  clean  with  a 
common  grater,  and  they  lost  2  ounces,  but  the  eyes 
■were  to  be  picked  out. — P.  P. 

Sprinkling  Potatoes  tcitk  Pgroligneovs  Acid,  and 
Stacking  them  in  the  open  air  ajnong  Peat  or  Turf. — 
Are  you  aware  of  any  experiment  having  been  made  as 
to  the  effect  of  pitting  diseased  Potatoes  in  layers  of 
only  one  Potato  deep,  amongst  peat  or  turf,  in  the  open 
air  1  The  astringent  and  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
peat  might  be  rendered  more  active  and  effective  by  the 
tise  of  pyroligneous  acid,  with  which  the  Potatoes  might 
be  sprinlded  from  a  watering-pan,  or  in  which  they 
might  be  immersed.  If  such  a  process  were  found  to 
arrest  the  decay  in  an  early  stage,  then  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season — that  is, 
immediatel.v  on  their  being  taken  up  from  the  ground — 
Potatoes  with  the  first  symptoms  of  decay  might,  in  a 
future  year,  be  saved  by  being  simply  pitted  among 
peat.  PjToligneous  acid  is  prepared  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Scotland  from  the  spray  of  Oak,  Ash,  Birch,  and 
Alder,  for  the  use  of  bleachers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
If  it  were  fotmd  effectual  in  preserving  even  the  seed 
Potatoes,  a  great  point  would  be  gained.  Peat  is  not 
only  an  astringent  and  antiseptic  substance,  so  far  as 
its  virtues  extend,  but  it  must  be  an  excellent  bedding 
for  all  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots,  as  imbibing  all  su- 
perfluous moisture  that  may  exude  from  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  their  nattiral  and  proper 
juices,  against  evaporation.  Potatoes  embedded  in 
layers  of  one  deep,  with  peat  4  inches  thick  above  and 
below  each  layer,  could  never  be  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
It  is  of  peat  from  the  upper  and  drier  part  of  a  bag, 
half  pulverised,  and  such  as  is  rejected  as  inferior  fuel, 
that  I  speak,  and  of  pitting  or  stacking  upon  dry  ground 
in  the  open  air.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  by  pitting  among  fresh 
tanners'-bark  ?  because,  if  this  were  to  succeed  with 
decajing  Potatoes,  we  might  again  be  justified  in 
hoping  something  from  peat,  if  resorted  to  at  the  very 
first, — R.  Carr,  Dunston-Mll,  Durham.  ~ 

Storing  Potatoes. — The  folloiring  simple  plan  has  proved  as 
jet  to  be  effective : — Two  rows  of  common  sheep's  hars  were 
fixed  in  the  ground  at  6  or  8  feet  apart,  and  the  Potatoes  laid  in 
between  them,  the  space  hein^  completely  filled.  They  were 
then  thoroughly  thatched  on  the  top  so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
The  sides  were  not  closed  op,  except  by  having  broom  loosely 
3aid  against  the  bars  to  prevent  the  Potatoes  from  falling 
through,  but  in  no  way  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air  ; 
Tipon  the  severe  fi-ost  setting  in  on  the  20th,  another  row  of 
bars  was  put  np  at  a  foot  distance  from  the  others,  and  the 
space,hetween  filled  with  straw  to  keep  out  frost  The  Potatoes 
were  raised  in  the  end  of  October,  and  about  1-5  cart-loads  were 
put  together.  They  grew  in  very  wet  land,  and  were  taken  up 
on  a  showery  day,  covered  with  mud,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
them  affected  with  the  disease.  Upon  being  examined  to-day. 
they  were  found  completely  dry,  and  the  protrress  of  the  disease 
was  apparently  arrested.  The  Potatoes  which  I  have  seen 
there  grown  upon  moss  land  have  decidedly  suffered  the  least. 
In  one  instance  in  my  neighbourhood  the  disease  could  scarcely 
be  noticed,  when  they  were  taken  up  a  month  ago  ;  and  on  the 
pits  being  opened,  only  about  1  bushel  in  a  cart-load  werefound 
-affected,  and  these  only  slightly.  No  other  soils  have  escaped 
to  the  same  extent. — W.,  •'ite^j^artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  X.  B. 

Turnip  Disease Lord  Stair,  who  is  a  most  active 

and  zealous  agriculturist,  had  offered  a  premium  to  any 
tenant  (in  Wigtonshire)  who  should  produce  a  better 
field  of  Turnips  than  his.  His  lordship's  field  consisted 
of  forty  acres,  and  of  them  thirteen  were  rotten,  and 
the  same  proportion  of  diseased  roots  was  found  in  the 
field  of  the  person  who  competed  with  him.  Externally 
the  Turnips  looked  quite  sound  and  healthy,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  were  pulled  that  the  defect  was  discovered. 
I  heard  of  some  instances  of  other  Turnips  being  dis- 
eased, but  only  to  a  smaU  extent ;  but  as  yet  the  Tur- 
nip crop  has  not  been  much  looked  into,  and  there  may 

be  more  disease  than  we  are  aware  of. — M. Our 

Swedes  are  much  affected  by  disease  ;  one  large  grower 
is  much  alarmed,  having  a  thousand  sheep  dependant 
upon  his  hitherto  luxuriant-looking  crop.  He  is  my 
fiiend,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth.  I  have  stored 
mine,  fearful  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  those 
left  out  after  so  damp  a  season,  with,  to  all  appearance, 
a  continuance  of  humidity. —  T.  Fordham,  Snelsmore- 
hill,  Chieteley,  near  Newbury. 

The  Lease. — I  do  not  wish  another  of  your  papers  to 
appear  without  retracting  any  harshness  of  expression 
in  clauses  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  I  may  add  13,  of  my  last 
paper.  As  they  stand,  without  re'ference  of  any  kind 
to  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  agree  with  you  that 
they  are  calculated  to  excite  jealotisy  and  offence  than 
Tvh  ch  nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  when  I  wTote 
them.  My  object  has  been,  not  to  set  man  against 
man,  but  to  advise  each  not  to  look  solely  to  his  own 
interests,  for  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  neither  party 
can  be  right ;  and  any  tenant  farmer  who  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  blot  out  those  obnoxious  clauses,  and  read 
the  remainder  of  that  and  the  former  paper,  will,  I 
think,  be  satisfied  of   my  intentions  in  this  respect. 


Language  calculated  to  excite  jealousy  and  offence  is 
not  likely  to  convince,  and  though  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  remarks,  it  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to  speak 
the  truth  in  an  offensive  manner,  and  while  I  repeat  my 
regret  that  these  clauses  should  have  gone  forth  in  their 
present  form,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  again  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  subject.  This  is  owing 
to  an  interruption  that  occurred  whilst  writing,  which 
broke  the  chain  of  ideas  intended  to  have  been  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  your  readers,  and  had  these 
been  carried  out  the  harshness  would  have  been  mate- 
rially modified  by  what  was  intended  to  follow,  for  they 
were  introduced  not  with  a  -view  of  maligning  or  giving 
offence  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  society, 
but  as  a  kind  of  foundation  whereon  to  show  the  various 
ways  in  which,  though  not  a  bad  man,  a  person  may  be 
a  bad  tenant,  as  not  being  possessed  of  skill  or  capital 
safficient,v  and  ^so  be  led — "  his  poverty  and  not  his 
will  consenting" — to  exhaust  his  farm  and  injure  (I 
should  not  have  said  cheat)  his  landlord  (see  clause  12), 
by  depriving  him  of  his  rent,  and  exhausting  the  land, 
which,  unfortunately,  everj'  one  must  admit  does  some- 
times happen  ;  and  from  this  I  had  intended  to  draw 
the  inference  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  landlord's 
protection  to  insert  covenants  in  leases,  or  annual 
agreements,  as  to  how  the  land  should  be  cropped,  &c., 
so  as  to  obviate  this  evU,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  too 
rigidly  tying  up  a  tenant  from  using  a  sound  discretion  ; 
which  part  of  the  subject,  from  that  accidental  inter- 
ruption, was  wholly  omitted,  and  thus  these  unfortunate 
clauses  were  left  without  any  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  anything  to  explain  or  qualify  their  apparent 
severity.  It  is  erident  from  clauses  9  and  10  that  I 
wrote  only  of  the  characters  of  the  respective  parties  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  not  as  man  and  man  ;  and  in 
using  the  argument  I  intended  I  ought  to  have  qualified 
it  by  saying  that  as  there  are  more  tenants  in  the  world 
than  landlords,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
more  good  tenants  than  landlords,  and  more  bad  ones 
at  the  same  time  ;  or  at  all  events  to  state  plainly,  as  I 
have  now  done,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the 
characters  of  either  party,  except  in  the  limited  sense 
just  mentioned. — A  Loolser-on. 

Suggestions  to  Landlords. — I  read  the  leading  article 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Nov.  15  with  close  atten- 
tion,  and  shall  be  gratified  to  see  the  subject  of  it  still 
further  enlarged  upon  by  men  who,  like  the  writer  of 
that  paper,  can  place  it  in  a  proper  hght  before  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  a  great  portion  of 
the  evils  complained  of.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  subject 
demanding  the  serious  consideration  of  landlords,  and 
am  glad  to  find  there  are  others  as  well  as  myself  who 
do  not  attribute  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  land  (more 
of  which  has  come  under  their  notice  than  mine)  so 
much  to  a  want  of  judgment  and  capital  amongst 
tenant  farmers,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure, 
and  the  want  of  security  for  their  outlay  in  the  event  of 
their  leaving  their  farms.  I  know  of  a  few  who  are  so 
situated  that  a  spirited  outlay  would  be  a  reckless  specu- 
lation, in  which  the  chances  would  be  infinitely  against 
them  ;  and  as  a  too  parsimonious  system  of  farming  is 
sure  to  prove  improfitable,  men  so  circumstanced  need 
more  than  an  ordinaty  degree  of  prudence  and  judg- 
ment. Still  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  to  landlords  recog- 
nisable principles  on  which  to  let  their  farms  so  as  to 
secure  the  liberal  treatment  of  the  land,  to  render  its 
productiveness  equal  to  its  capabilities,  and  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  tenants.  With 
all  possible  deference  to  the  opinions  of  practical  men, 
I  mention  mine  on  the  subject  of  letting  and  hiring 
farms.  First :  If  a  farm  be  in  a  bad  state,  and  it  be 
deemed  by  the  owner  expedient,  in  order  to  its  proper 
cultivation,  to  get  a  fresh  tenant,  let  him  look  out  a 
practical  farmer  who  has  a  sufficient  capital  (say  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  every  hundred  acres),  and  put  on  the 
rent  that  the  farm  will  be  worth  when  it  is  "  up  to  the 
mark,"  securing  him  in  the  possession  of  it  for  seven 
years,  leaving  it  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term  to  take  it  for  seven  years  more, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  for  seven  more,  making  the 
ultimate  period  of  the  lease  14  years  ;  and  let  the  first 
year's  rent  be  put  at  a  sum  according  to  the  condition 
and  value  of  the  land  when  it  is  entered  upon  ;  the 
second  year's  half  way  between  that  and  the  fixed 
rent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Then  let  it 
be  agreed  that  when  the  tenant  leaves  the  farm  he  shall 
be  paid  the  full  price  for  all  labour  on  the  land  after  his 
last  harvest,  for  the  straw  of  the  last  crop,  and  for  all 
manure  in  the  mixings  and  yards.  This  gives  the  pre- 
sent tenant  a  fair  start,  raises  the  value  of  the  farm,  and 
secures  the  landlord  from  having  his  land  "  run  out  " 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  Second  :  If  a  farm  is  in  a 
middling  state  of  cultivation,  still  below  its  capabilities, 
and  what  the  landlord  wishes  it  to  be,  the  reduction  of 
rent  should  be  for  one  year,  other  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment being  the  same  as  above.  Lastly  :  If  a  farm  is  in 
a  proper  state  of  productiveness,  pity  a  landlord  should 
wish  lor  a  new  tenant.  If  it  be  deemed  by  him  needful 
to  make  an  alteration  in  his  rent  or  terms  (which  in 
most  cases  had  need  enough  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
tenant),  let  him  always  give  the  occupant  the  preference, 
and  not  hastily  throw  him  out  of  his  emploj-ment  and 
his  home.  But  if  this  step  be  deemed,  on  any  account, 
indispensable,  let  him  be  encouraged  by  the  promise  of 
full  remuneration  for  labour  performed  on  the  land  after 
harvest,  and  for  straw  and  manure  left  (for  which  the 
incoming  tenant  under  these  circumstances  must  be 
made  to  pay),  to  leave  the  farm  fit  to  be  entered  upon 
without  the  necessity  of  the  landlord  submitting  to  those 
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reductions  in  rent  absolutely  necessary  under  circum- 
stances already  mentioned.  If  any  better  arrangements 
than  these  can  be  devised  to  encourage  farmers  to  use 
land  which  they  hire  as  if  it  were  their  own^  to  secure 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  good  rents 
for  good  lands,  I  should  like  to  see  it  clearly  stated  and 
universally  adopted. — J.  Smeed,  Bromston. 

The  Plough. — I  have  observed  in  your  paper  repeated 
attempts  to  bring  the  proper  construction  of  the  plough 
under  investigation  ;  and  trusting  that  any  communica- 
tion on  that  head  would  be  agreeable,  I  venture  to 
transmit  this  paper  on  the  subject.  I  have  adopted  the 
following  considerations  as  the  basis  of  inquiry: — 1. 
That  the  best  form  of  plough  is  that  which  shall  turn 
over  a  given  furrow  slice  at  the  least  possible  expense 
of  power.  2.  That  a  plough  may  be  regarded  as  a 
wedge,  having  the  land  side  a  vertical  plane,  and  the 
furrow-side  a  twisted  surface  from  the  point  of  the  sock 
to  the  end  of  the  mould  board.  3.  That  the  work  to 
be  done  depends  principally  on  three  fixed  points  on 
this  twisted  surface,  the  point  of  the  sock,  the  extremity 
of  the  lower  breadth  of  the  section  at  the  heel  of  the 
mould-board,  which  determines  the  breadth  of  the  fur- 
row shoe,  and  the  extremity  of  the  upper  breadth  of 
said  section,  which  lays  over  the  furrow  slice.  Let 
these  three  points  in  the  order  enumerated  be  called  A, 
B,  and  C,  for  the  salce  of  future  reference  and  concise- 
ness. 4.  That  these  three  points  are  to  be  connected 
by  such  a  system  of  lines  composing  the  twisted  surface 
as  shall  raise  and  lay  over  the  furrow  slice  at  the  least 
expence  of  power.  Now,  the  first  question  that  suggests 
itself  is  this  :  what  is  the  nature  of  the  generatrix  of 
the  twisted  surface  ?  For  this  surface  may  be  supposed 
to  be  generated  by  a  straight  or  curved  line,  moving 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane,  with  one  end  moiing 
along  the  head  of  the  plough  supposed  to  be  given,  and 
the  other  end  passing  through  B  and  C  successively. 
The  character  of  the  line  connecting  B  and  C  is  already 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  for  it 
corresponds  to  the  perpendicular  section  of  the  surface 
of  the  furrow  slice  when  completely  laid  over  and  at 
rest.  These  two  lines,  therefore,  the  land  edge  of  the 
head  of  the  plough,  and  the  line  connecting  B  and  C, 
are  the  directrices  of  the  twisted  surface  composing  the 
mould  board.  The  character  of  the  generatrix  remains 
now  to  be  determined. 

In  order  to  determine  this,  let  us  assume  the  point  of  the 
sock  as  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  making  the  sole  of 
the  plough  coincide  with  the  plane  of  xy,  and  the  land-side 
with  the  plane  oixz.  Then  the  equations  of  the  points  A,  B  and 
C  'mXl  be  the  following  : — 

of  A,  a:  =  0,  y  ='  0,  «  =  o. 

of'B,x  =  a,y  =  h,z  =  o. 

of  C,  X  —  a,  y  =  b,  s  =  c. 
where  B  and  C  are  both  supposed  to  lie  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
that  of  yz.  It  is  plain  that  the  twisted  surface  must  pass 
through  these  points.  This  surface  vnll  be  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  equation  ip  [x,  y,  ~.)  =  o  ;  and  it  is  the  particular 
form  of  this  equation  that  remains  to  be  determined  from  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  To  do  this  in  the  simplest  manner, 
let  us  consider  a  section  of  the  surface  taken  at  the  heights' 
and  parallel  to  the  plane  oixy.  For  this  the  general  equation 
of  the  surface  becomes  'p  {x,  y,  z')  ~  o,-. where  z'  is  now  constant, 
and  from  which  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  section  y  =  '^  (x). 
We  have  now  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function  -J/  such, 
that  when  x  becomes  equal  to  a  given  magnitude,  the  resistance 
upon  sSr  may  be  the  least  possible  ;  the  resistance  acting  along 
the  whole  length  of  s.     The  resistance  upon  an  elementary  por- 


tion of  the   line  s,  is  analytically   represented    by 
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_^  ,    and  hence  the   whole   resistance   upon    the 
./dx^  -T  dy"^ 

elementary  section  shz  wiU  be  S^r  /  ^  ~  '^^    — — 

J  x^ai  n/dix'^  +  dy- 
must  be  a  minimum  by  the  nature  of  the  question.  As  "Sz  does 
not  affect  the  quantity  under  the  sign  of  integration,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  constant  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  we  shall 

suppose  the  quantity  divided  by  it  when  /'^^  =  "2      dy 

J  x  =  a>  ,./dx^  ■+  dy'' 
=  minimum,  wiU  simply  represent  a  line  which  wiU  be  the 
locus  of  the  equation  of  the  generatrix  of  the  twisted  surface. 
By  the   known    method   of  Maxima  an^i  Minima,   we  have 

m2   ~2=  ( — 4-1)  ;   the  complete  soTution    of  which  gives 
y        ^ay'     ' 

dr 

—  =  p:m=n;  and  consequently  x  =  ny  +  r,  the  equation  of 

dy 

a  straight  line. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  generatrix 
of  the  twisted  surface  is  a  straight  line,  moving  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  j-y,  along  the  head  of  the  plough,  and 
ths  line  joining  B  and  C  as  its  directrices.  And  this  is 
true,  independently  of  any  particular  form  of  head,  or 
of  the  character  of  the  line  joining  B  and  C.  This 
result  is  important,  as  it  conducts  to  the  form  of  mould 
board  that  lays  over  the  furrow  slice  with  the  least 
resistance.  It  is  now  manifest,  that  this  principle  must 
be  adopted  in  all  attempts  to  improve  the  construction 
of  the  plough.  The  wedge  of  the  plough  may  now  be 
said  to  be  given  in  species ;  and  experiment  must  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  wedge,  and  the  definite  form  of 
head,  which  answer  best  in  any  particular  soil.  The 
absolute  force  of  traction  is  given  by  the  dj'namometer. 
This  is  the  measure  of  the  total  resistance.  Now  this 
total  resistance  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  three 
portions  of  which  it  is  composed,  namely,  the  mechanical 
resistance  on  the  wedge,  the  friction  arising  from  the. 
pressure  of  the  furrow  slice  against  the  sides,  and  the 
friction  on  the  sole  of  the  plough  dependent  on  its  abso- 
lute weight.  We  might  now  attempt  to  combine  these 
separate  forces  in  a  proper  formula.  But  enough  has 
been  said  for  the  present. — X.  Y.  Z. 

Victoria  Wheat,  see  p.  394,  "N.  B.,"  col  b.— On 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  July  last,  1  was  favoured  from 
you  with  19  grains  of  Victoria  Wheat,  which  I  planted 
that  same  day  ;  it  came  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly 
came  into  ear,  but  either  from  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  season  or  from,  to  me,  unknown  causes,  every  ear 
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is,  what  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  called  blind,  that 
is,  no  grain  in  it ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  find  one.  And  as  I 
am  on  the  subject  of  Wheat,  will  you  excuse  my  giving 
you  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I  have  recently 
concluded  1  Oa  the  ICth  of  July,  1844,  I  planted  four 
grains  of  Red  Wheat  in  a  pot ;  in  August,  I  divided  the 
plants  into  the  numlor  19.  In  Sept.  I  again  divided 
them,  maliing  31,  and  in  Nov.  I  made  another  and  last 
division,  and  had  90  plants.  All  but  one  or  two  lived, 
and  in  Sept.,  1S45,  they  produced  1440  stalks  or  straws, 
the  ears  on  mauy  of  which  were  blind  (I  believe  owing 
to  mildeiv)  ;  there  were  two  pints  of  grain  by  measure 
■wieghing  23}  oz.,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  grains 
in  a  small  cup-full  I  reckoned  there  were  23,645  grains, 
the  produce  of  the  original  four  grains.  I  hardly  know 
if  any  great  practical  use  could  be  made  of  this  won- 
derful power  of  production,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  speedily  multiplying  any  rare  sort,  or  cot- 
tagers might  thereby  cover  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  from  a  very  small  portion  of  seed,  as  children 
could  attend  to  the  transplanting,  dividing,  &c. — George 
Morse,  Cotton  Park. 


SOtl£tr£S. 
FLAX  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  this  Society,  lately  held, 
the  report  for  the  year  was  read,  and  we  make  the 
following  extracts  from  it : — "  Last  year  the  statistics 
of  Flax  culture,  iu  Ireland,  showed  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  grown  in  the  first  jear  of  the 
Society's  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  deficiency  of  this  year's  crop  ;  but,  from 
information  which  has  been  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  it  may  be  taken  at  about  one-fourth  less  than 
last  year,  say  about  28,000  tons.  Although  there  has 
been  thus  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  quantity,  the 
value  of  the  crop,  being  greatly  enlianced  by  the  scarcity 
of  the  produce,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  last  year.  At  45/.  per  ton,  average,  the 
crop  of  1844  was  estimated  at  1,782,495/.  Calculating 
the  advanced  price  of  all  qualities  of  Flax  at  12/.  per 
ton,  average,  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1845  would  be 
1,596,000/.,  and,  adding  the  value  of  the  seed  saved  for 
all  purposes,  the  entire  amount  realised  in  Ireland,  for 
the  Flax  crop  of  the  present  yeai-,  may  be  estimated  at 
1,750,000/.,  being  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

"  Causes  of  the  Deficient  Crop,  and  Measures  tiihcn 
against  their  Recurrence. — It  was  known  at  the  period 
in  which  the  importation  of  foreign  Flax-seed  for  sow- 
ing takes  place,  that  the  Russian  crop  of  seed  was  not 
ouly  extremely  deficient  in  quantity,  but  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  would  be  sufficiently  good  for  sowing. 
The  price  of  all  kinds  of  sowing  Flax-seed  rose  at  once 
to  a  very  high  average  ;  and  urged  by  fears  of  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  and  of  there  not  being  enough  for 
the  amount  of  land  prepared,  as  well  as  the  higli  price, 
which  precluded  many  of  the  poorer  farmers  from  pur- 
chasing it,  large  breadths  of  land,  intended  for  Flax, 
were  sown  with  grain.  Some  unprincipled  individuals, 
in  the  hope  of  realismg  large  profits,  had  recourse  to 
fraud,  by  making  up  old,  inferior,  crushing  seed,  in 
packages,  similar  to  those  in  which  good  seed  is  im- 
ported, and  imposing  it  on  the  market  as  genuine  Riga 
sowing  Flax-seed,  of  the  importation  of  1844.  Unfortu- 
nately a  large  quantity  of  this  inferior  seed  passed  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  farmers,  before  yoiu'  committee,  or 
the  public,  were  aware  of  the  existence  or  extent  of  the 
fraud.  Having  been  soon  informed  of  this  nefarious 
system,  they  publicly  offered  a  reward  for  such  further 
information  as  would  lead  to  the  exposure  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  They  also  took  the  opinion  of 
counsel  on  the  liability  of  dealers  to  be  sued  by  farmers 
for  the  loss  which  they  suffer  from  such  fraud  ;  and 
this  opinion  they  had  publislied  widely  and  circulated. 
As  the  report  of  these  fraudulent  practices  had  then  got 
abroad,  a  panic  arose  among  the  farmers,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  stopped  the  further  sowing  of  Flax-seed. 
Those  who  had  purchased  inferior  seed  found  that  very 
little  of  it  would  vegetate,  or,  that  it  grew  so  short,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  plough  it  up,  and  occupy  the  land 
with  some  other  crop.  Three  farmers  who  had  tlius 
suffered,  applied  to  your  committee  for  advice,  and 
were  advised  to  put  their  case  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney,  and  to  sue  the  parties  from  whom  they  had 
obtained  the  seed,  for  the  estimated  value  of  a  good 
crop  of  Flax,  grown  on  the  same  quantity  of  ground. 
They  hoped  that  if  these  cases  were  pushed  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  they  would  serve  as  precedents,  which 
would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  dealers  were  liable  by  law  for  the  results  of  their 
dishonesty.  Although  these  cases  did  not  eventually 
come  forward,  your  committee  feel  much  gratification 
in  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  steps  taken  under 
their  directions,  the  defendants,  rather  than  let  the 
cases  be  made  public,  paid  these  farmers  the  full  amount 
for  which  they  claimed,  and  which  was  upwards  of  1 6/. 
per  acre  to  each  individual,  for  the  produce  of  a  Riga 
barrel,  with  the  estimated  costs. 

"Saving  of  Flax-seed forSowing. — The  saving  of  Flax- 
seed for  feeding  cattle  or  to  be  sold  for  the  oil  mills, 
has  always  been  urged  by  the  society,  as  enabling  the 
farmer  to  realise  a  value  of  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  acre, 
which  was  formerly,  and  even  yet  is,  in  many  instances, 
thrown  away.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  agricultu- 
rists, this  practice  has  been  yearly  gaining  ground  ;  and 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  Flax-seed  crop  is  now  saved, 
for  the  purposes  before-mentioned.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  present  year,  that  your  committee  could 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  value  of  home-saved  seed 


for  sowing.  From  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years, 
they  can  now  faurly  say,  that  excellent  crops  of  Flax 
may  be  grown  from  seed  which  has  been  saved  in  this 
country  by  the  Courtrai  method,  from  the  growth  of 
foreign  Flax-seed.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  present 
crop  confirmed  them  in  this  opinion,  they  circulated  ex- 
tensively, full  instructions,  recommending  every  Flax 
farmer  to  save  a  portion  of  his  crop  in  this  way,  and 
thus  secure  for  the  following  year  fresh  and  genuine 
seed  ;  and  by  this  means,  ensure  a  good  crop,  and  rest 
free  from  any  fear  of  fraud.  By  this  method  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  import  as  much  seed  from  the  Con- 
tinent as  would  produce  the  quantity  required  for  the 
ne.xt  year's  sowing.  One-sixth  of  the  present  importa- 
tion would  thus  suflice,  and  a  saving  be  effected  to  the 
country  of  from  150,000/.  to  160,000/.  annually,  now  ex- 
pended in  fortign  Flax-seed,  besides  the  very  important 
advantages  of  being  rendered  almost  independent  of 
foreigners  for  theextent  of  our  cropof  Flax, andof  being 
secured  from  any  chance  of  the  failure  of  that  crop  from 
the  use  of  spurious  or  bad  seed."  The  following  is  that 
part  of  the  report  which  alludes  to  the  suitability  of  Ire- 
land as  a  Flax-growiug  country.  "  Her  climate  and 
soil  have  already  been  proved  to  be  equal  to  any  for 
nourishing  its  growth— her  hard  working,  but  indigent 
labouring  population, would  gladlyhal!  the  great  amount 
of  employment  which  its  preparation  affords  ;  her  capa- 
cities for  inter-communication,  which  are  now  being 
worked  out,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  transport  of  the 
article  to  the  seats  of  cousnmption — while  her  vast,  but 
dormant,  capabilities  for  manufacturing  industry,  would 
be  slowly,  but  surely  developed.  It  would  not  then  be 
too  much  to  expect,  that  a  wonderful  increase  of  the 
linen  trade  would  result,  aud  that  the  manufacture  of 
linen  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Ireland  that 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  done  to  England  ;  with 
this  important  difierence,  that  whereas,  in  the  latter 
case,  millions  are  expended  iu  foreign  countries  for  a 
raw  material,  which  our  climate  does  not  permit  us  to 
grow,  in  the  former  these  millions  would  be  expended 
at  home,  for  the  produce  of  Irish  soil,  the  labour  of 
Irish  hands,  and  wealth  and  industry  spread  happiness 
andcomfort  through  theland." — Abridged  from  Northern 
IVkig. 


Farmers'    Clubs. 

Saffron  Walden  :  Drainage,  ^-c. — .A.t  the  13th  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Palmer  said — As  to  pipe 
draining,  he  had  himself  tried  it  ;  t-vo  years  ago  he 
purchased  one  of  the  tile  machines  for  25/.,  which  he 
put  up  at  a  brick  kiln,  and  told  the  tenant  if  he  set  to 
work  with  it  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  ;  he  did 
set  to  work — he  turned  out  good  pipes,  which  sold  well 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  since  then  he  changed  it  for 
a  machine  to  make  three  at  a  time.  He  had  tried  them 
himself,  and  he  found  that  they  ran  exceedingly  well  ; 
he  had  laid  down  pipes  of  an  inch  and  a  half  and  an  inch 
and  three-quarters,  in  fields  which  were  of  a  gravelly 
and  porous  nature,  and  they  had  made  the  land  per- 
fectly sound,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  produce  of  the 
fields  was  much  increased  by  it.  He  thought  it  was 
well  worth  the  while  of  those  landlords  who  had  brick 
earth  on  their  estates  to  have  a  machine  for  making 
the  tiles.  His  practice  always  had  been  to  find  the 
tiles  for  the  tenant,  if  he  would  pay  for  the  workman- 
ship, and  he  had  always  found  ihem  ready  to  act  up  to 
that ;  he  thought  this  was  fair  between  tlie  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  and  a  good  bargain  for  both  parties. — Jlr. 
Pym  said,  the  maxim  which  he  learned  when  he  com- 
menced farming  was  to  keep  his  land  clean,  dry,  and  in 
good  heai't ;  therefore  he  had  carried  out  draining  to 
some  extent,  and  this  year  he  had  been  turning  his  at- 
tention to  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  light  land 
farms — he  meant  that  of  manuring  with  bones  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing  ;  if  they 
had  a  few  old  casks,  and  sunk  them  in  the  ground,  and 
put  the  bones  in  them,  and  then  added  the  sulphuric 
acid,  in  24  hours  they  would  be  dissolved.  He  gave 
about  4  bushels  of  bones  an  acre,  and  \0s.  worth  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  with  this  he  had  Swede  and  parti- 
cularly good  white  Turnips  after  T.ares.  By  that  means 
they  were  enabled  to  husband  their  farm-yard  manure, 
and  get  a  crop  of  winter  Tares  before  a  crop  of  Turnips. 
The  expense  with  the  bflnes  and  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
2is.  an  acre  ;  he  hada  quantity  of  bones  which  he 
bought  last  year,  to  go  on  with  it  now  ;  and  intended  to 
weigh  the  Turnips  thus  produced  against  the  Turnips 
grown  from  farm-yard  manure. — Mr.  Bramston  begged 
to  say  that,  occupying  land  of  much  shallower  staple 
than  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pym,  ho  had  himself  tried 
the  same  experiment  with  very  much  the  same  result. 
In  comparing  the  result  with  Turnips  grown  after 
Tares,  for  which  guano  had  been  used,  there  was  perhaps 
a  small  benefit  in  favour  of  guano ;  but  the  result  of 
manuring  with  dissolved  boues  he  considered  to  promise 
great  benefit  to  agriculture,  especially  as  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Pym  the  practical  advantages  of  the  system. 
He  could  not  help  observing  that  amongst  the  various 
bubbles  which  were  now  floating  upon  the  suiface  of  the 
speculating  world,  there  seemed  to  be  some  which  pro- 
mised the  farmer  considerable  benefit.  He  had  wit- 
nessed with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  society  consist- 
ing of  men  of  great  capital,  of  much  wisdom,  and  some 
of  them  of  consummate  agricultural  knowledge,  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  desirableness  of  pre- 
venting the  refuse  of  our  great  towns  from  being  thrown 
away,  and  applying  it  to  agricultural  puposes.  He  was 
happy  also  to  observe  among  the  supporters  of  the 
society  the  names  of  Baring,  Samuel  Loyd  Jones,  Wm. 
Miles,  and  Smith  of  Deanston  ;    and  when  he  saw  com- 


bined great  capital,  agricultural  knowledge,  and  care- 
fulness, as  a  guarantee  that  the  funds  would  be  applied 
judiciously,  he  augured  well  for  the  destinies  of  aori- 
culture  in  this  respect. — Sir  J.  Hansler  wished  to  alluda 
to  the  last  subject  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Bramston.  He 
was  connected  with  all  the  commissions  of  sewers  in 
London,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  been  correclly 
ascertained  that  from  the  metropohs  alone  the  quantity 
of  soil  emptied  into  the  Thames  would,  in  24  hours,  fill 
an  area  of  36  acres,  6  feet  deep,  so  that  the  daily  supply 
would  manure  nearly  3000  acres  of  land  an  inch  deep. 
Now,  when  they  saw  ships  going  out  for  guano,  he 
thought  it  behoved  them  to  look  whether  they  were  not, 
in  their  own  country,  wasting  those  substances  calcu- 
lated to  produce  greater  good  to  the  land  than  any 
of  those  at  present  in  use,  and  for  which  they  had  to 
cross  the  seas.  Evcu  the  town  of  Saffron  Walden, 
though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  might,  with 
proper  pipes,  be  made  to  contribute  materially  towards 
fertilising  the  land  in  the  district. — Essex  Standard. 


On  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Islands. 
Comprehending  the  Natural  and   Economical   His- 
tory of  Species  arid  Varieties ;  the  Description  of  the 
Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ereeding.     By  David 
Low,  Esq.,  F.R  S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University   of   Edinburgh,  &c.      Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans. 
Professor   Low   has    placed   the   agricultural    world 
under  fresh  obligations,  by  adding  another  to  the  many 
valuable  works  with  which  he  has  already  emiched  its 
literature. 

The  present  volume  relates  to  a  subject  on  which  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  write.  The  classification  and 
specification  of  British  domestic  animals  has  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  its  author. .  To  his  exertions  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  owe  the  magnificent  series  of 
paintings  illustrative  of  this  subject  with  which  its  agri- 
cultural museum  is  adorned.  The  results,  given  in 
this  work,  of  the  researches  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  these  paintings  exhibit  to  us  the  great  number  of 
distinct  varieties  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  culti- 
vated in  these  islands.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
mere  local  peculiarities  can  be  so  influential  as  to  render 
each  of  their  breeds  the  most  economical  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  located  ;  and  hence  the  importance 
of  works,  like  the  present,  which  shall  enable  the  agri- 
culturist to  form  a  correct  j  udgment  as  to  which,  among 
the  many  existing  varieties,  is  best  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances'in  which  he  is  placed. 

Professor  Low  has  ah-eady  written  on  this  subject : 
three  years  ago  he  published,  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes,  coloured  lithographic  prints  from  the  paint- 
ings iu  his  possession,  of  some  of  the  more  distinct 
breeds  of  the  hoi-se,  ox,  sheep,  and  hog,  accompanied 
by  descriptive  notices.  The  present  volume,  excepting 
the  occasional  woodcuts  which  it  contains,  is  unadorned 
by  engravings  ;  the  several  breeds  and  varieties  that 
are  noticed  receive  merely  verbal  descriptions,  but  these 
are  very  full  and  interesting.  Prefixed  to  each  of  the 
six  sections  in  this  work,  respectively  on  the  horse,  ox, 
goat,  sheep,  hog,  aud  dog,  are  remarks  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  animals  to  which  they  refer.  And  to  the 
whole  an  introduction  has  been  added,  of  great  interest, 
on  the  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  generally, 
and  on  the  pi-operties  of  external  form,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  breeding. 

Our  present  notice  of  this  volume  must  be  confined  to 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  ox,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  transfer  to  our  columns  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  which  the  author  recapitulates  the  names  and  some 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  breeds  which  he  has 
described. 

"  1.  The  Wild  or  White  Forest  Breed,  derived  from 
a  race  which  formerly  inhabited,  in  a  state  of  liberty, 
the  woods  of  the  country.  Remains  of  this  remarkable 
race  have  been  preserved  for  ages  in  the  parks  of 
opulent  individuals,  where  the  animals,  herding  and 
breeding  exclusively  one  with  another,  retain  the  habits 
of  their  wild  condition.  In  other  cases,  they  have 
been  reared  in  a  state  of  domestication,  when  they 
assume  the  habits  and  essential  characters  of  the  com- 
mon varieties. 

"  2.  The  Zetland  Breed,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  in- 
habiting the  remote  islands  of  that  name,  and  spreading 
over  the  Orkneys.  These  cattle  are  of  diminutive  size, 
but  fatten  readily,  and  are  valued  by  the  consumers. 
The  females  excel  the  cattle  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
faculty  of  yielding  milk. 

"  3.  The  Breeds  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  spread- 
ing over  the  primary  mountainous  tracts  of  North 
Britain.  These  cattle  are  of  small  size,  covered  thickly 
with  hair,  hardy,  and  suited  to  a  country  of  heaths  and 
mountains.  The  finest,  usually  termed  the  West 
Highland  Breed,  are  produced  in  the  countries  on  the 
western  coasts,  and  certam  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
smallest  iu  the  central  Highlands,  and  the  largest  to- 
wards the  eastern  coasts,  in  the  countries  mixing  with, 
or  bordering  on  the  plains.  These  hardy  cattle  are 
reared  in  vast  numbers  on  the  natural  herbage  of  the 
mountainous  country  where  they  have  been  indigenous 
from  time  immemorial,  and  whence  they  are  transferred 
at  the  suitable  age,  to  be  fattened  in  the  lower  country. 
"4.iiThe  Welsh  Breeds,  somewhat  exceeding  hi  size 
the  West  Highland  Breed,  and,  like  it,  suited  to  a 
country  of  hills  and  natural  herbage.  They  have  dark 
or   orange-yellow  skins,  and  are  mostly   of   a   black 
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colour.     The  finest  are  reared  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, in  the  district  of  Castle-Martin. 

"  5.  The  Kerry  Breed,  naturalised  in  the  mountains 
of  Kerry,  but  spread  over  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
cattle  of  this  breed  are  of  small  size,  and  of  various 
colours,  -with  tapering  horns.  They  subsist  on  scanty 
food,  and  the  females,  yielding  milk  abundantly,  are 
valued  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  for  the  dairy. 

"  6.  The  Polled  Angus  Breed,  allied,  in  its  essential 
characters,  to  the  cattle  of  the  mountains,  but  increased 
m  size  by  being  naturalised  in  a  countrj'  of  richer 
herbage,  where  artificial  food  can  be  supplied.  This 
breed  has  dark  skins,  and  is  destitute  of  horns.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  care  of  the  breeders,  and 
is  reared  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country. 

"  7.  The  Polled  Aberdeenshire  Breed,  of  mi.xed 
origin,  and  reared  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  of 
Aberdeen. 

« 8.  The  Galloway  Breed,  inhabiting  a  tract  of 
greywack^  hills  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  ;  the  cat- 
tle of  which  are  greatly  valued  for  their  hardiness, 
their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  grazier,  and  the 
quality  of  their  beef.  They  are  carried  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  pastures  of  England,  chiefly  of  Norfolk, 
whence  they  are  transferred  to  the  London  and  other 
markets.  They  have  deep  bodies,  dark  skins,  and  are 
destitute  of  horns. 

"  9.  The  Polled  Suffolk  Breed,  cultivated,  for  an  un- 
known period,  in  Suffolk  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
The  individuals  are  of  medium  size,  with  defective 
forms  ;  but  the  cows  are  admirable  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  they  yield.  The  breed  is  losing  ground 
continually,  from  the  want  of  care  of  the  breeders,  and 
the  effects  of  crossing. 

'•  10.  The  Polled  Irish  Breed,  of  large  size,  and  well 
suited  to  the  dairy,  but  much  scattered,  and  merging  in 
the  races  with  which  it  is  crossed. 

"11.  The  Falkland  Breed  of  Fifeshlre,  apparently  de- 
rived from  Holland,  inheriting  the  milching  properties 
of  the  Dutch  races,  but  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  pure 
state. 

"  12.  The  Alderney  Breed,  reared  in  the  Norman 
Islands  of  the  Channel,  of  small  size  and  ungainly  form, 
with  short  crumpled  horns,  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
requiring  a  temperate  climate,  but  yielding  a  rich  and 
finely-coloured  milk.  This  breed  is  regularly  imported 
into  England,  where  it  is  kept  for  the  luxury  of  the 
opulent,  or  partially  employed  in  the  regular  dairies  of 
the  countries  of  the  Chalk. 

"  13.  The  Ayrshire  Breed,  derived  from  the  county 
of  Ayr,  but  widely  spread  over  the  dairy  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  extending  in  considerable  numbers  to 
Ireland.  This  is  the  most  numerous  breed,  cultivated 
exclusively  for  the  dairy,  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
individuals  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  various  colours, 
with  short  horns.  They  are  capable  of -subsisting  on 
ordinary  pastures,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  the  food  consumed. 

"14.  The  Devon  Breed,  naturalised  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  spread- 
ing through  the  lower  country.  These  cattle  have 
orange-yellow  skins,  fine  tapering  horns,  and  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  They  are  of  a  light  and  graceful  form, 
agile,  and  suited  for  active  labour.  They  fatten  with 
sufficient  facility  on  good  pastures,  and  in  a  temperate 
climate  ;  but  they  are  inferior  in  hardiness,  and  the 
power  of  subsisting  on  scanty  herbage,  to  the  mountain 
cattle  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  They  increase  in  bulk 
when  naturalised  in  a  lower  country,  so  that  the  breed 
of  South  Devon  differs  in  size  and  aspect  from  that  of 
the  higher  lands.  The  females  are  small,  and  deficient 
in  the  power  of  yielding  milk,  though  the  milk  which 
they  afford  is  well-coloured  and  rich  in  cream. 

"  IS.  The  Sussex  Breed,  a  variety  of  the  Devon,  and 
inheriting  its  properties,  but  of  larger  size,  and  less 
delicate  form.  This  breed  is  now  undergoing  great  im- 
provement, but  is  little  sought  for,  for  the  purposes  of 
grazing,  beyond  the  district  in  which  it  is  reared. 

"16.  The  Glamorganshire  Breed,  proper  to  the 
county  of  that  name,  common  to  the  high  and  low 
grounds,  but  only  brought  to  perfection  in  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan.  This  breed  possesses  valuable  qualities, 
and  combines  well  the  properties  of  milching  and  fatten- 
ing ;  ;but  the  numbers  of  the  improved  variety  are 
limited,  and  circumscribed  in  their  diffusion  by  other 
breeds  more  generally  cultivated. 

"17.  The  Herefordshire  Breed,  greatly  valued  for 
its  fattening  properties,  and  extensively  diffused,  for  the 
purposes  of  grazing,  in  the  west  of  England.  It  has  a 
remote  affinity  with  the  Devon  breed,  and  the  cows  in- 
herit the  defect  of  the  latter,  in  being  small  and  imper- 
fectly suited  to  the  dairy. 

"18.  The  Long-horned  Breed,  from  time  immemorial 
spread  over  Ireland  and  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land, still  occupying  a  great  tract  of  country,  both  in  the 
mountains  and  plains,  and  varying  in  size  with  the  fer- 
tility, natural  or  acquired,  of  the  districts  in  which  it 
has  been  naturalised.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
widely-spread  race,  that  Bakewell  reared  the  beautiful 
breed  of  Dishley,  which  spread  over  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  extended  its  influence  by  crossing  the  older 
and  coarser  varieties.  The  Long-horned  Breed  is  now 
giving  rapid  place  to  others  better  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  breeder,  the  grazier,  and  the  consumer. 

"19.  The  Teeswater  Short-horned  or  Durham  Breed, 
derived  immediately  from  the  district  of  the  Tees,  and 
perfected  by  Charles  and  Robert  Colling,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  This  breed  is  believed  to  possess  a  better 
combination  of  properties  than  any  of  the  larger  cattle 
yet  produced  in  the  British  Islands,  is  everywhere  ex- 


tending  its   limits,  and   superseding  the   pre-existing 
breeds,  or  modifying  their  characters  by  intermixture." 
Our  next  notice  of  this  work  will-  refer  to  that  part 
of  it  descriptive  of  the  sheep. 


B'liscellaneous. 

Exhaustion  of  Land  by  growiny  Wheat. — To  confine 
ourselves  to  Wheat— it  appears  from  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  H.  Will  that  100  parts  of  the  earthy 
constituents  of  the  grain  consist  of — 

Potass 22  to  3-1  parts 

Soda        lli 

Lime       2  to    3      „ 

Magnesia      9  to  13     ,, 

Peroxide  of  iron 1  ,, 

Phosphoric  acid 49  ,, 

A  truce  of  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  fluorine 
whilst  the  earthy  coustituents  of  Wheat  straw  contain 
very  little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  large  amount  of  sUica. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  farmer  continually  restores 
all  the  straw  to  his  land,  but  neglects,  from  want  of 
knowledge,  or  means,  to  replace  the  earthy  matter  of 
the  grain,  the  land  will  be  exhausted,  and  he  cannot 
continue  to  grow  Wheat  upon  it.  Moreover,  if  he 
make  an  effort  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  for 
Wheat,  he  must  restore  to  it  every  ingredient  of  which 
it  becomes  exhausted  by  his  crop  in  a  proper  propor- 
tion. To  know  this  proportion  essential  to  the  growth 
of  every  particular  crop,  he  must  have  recourse  to  in- 
formation supplied  by  Chemistry.  One  of  the  earthy 
constituents  of  Wheat  enters  so  largely  into  many  other 
crops,  that  the  amount  taken  off  the  land  everywhere  is 
very  great,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  contained  in  ordinary  land,  so  that  the 
loss  has  already,  even  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
excited  attention,  and  aroused  the  efforts  of  the  farmer 
to  repair  it.  We  allude  to  phosphoric  acid.  Now,  the 
chemist  has  shown,  that  in  the  bones  of  animals  a  great 
part  of  this  material  which  has  been  drawn  from  land  in 
the  growth  of  vegetables  is  to  be  found,  stored  up  in  a 
form  suitable  for  its  restoration. — Proposal  for  establish- 
ing a  College  of  Chemistry. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Nov.  29.— There  has  been  little  altera- 
tion in  the  prices  of  Fruit  during  tlie  week  ;  and  the  supply  has 
been  well  l<ept  up,  except  of  Pine-apples,  which  are  somewhat 
scarce.  Pears  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  dessert  Apples  ;  but  good  sorts  for  kitchen  use 
are  scarce.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  brought  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  good  samples  of  Portugal  and  other  foreign  sorts 
are  also  pretty  plentiful ;  Oranges  are  becoming  more  abund- 
ant ;  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  rather  plentiful.  The  prices  of 
most  kinds  of  Vegetables  are  on  the  rise — a  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  good  Potatoes,  which  are 
much  dearer  than  they  were  last  week.  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and 
Broccoli,  are  also  dearer,  though  not  scarcer.  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  other  winter  greens  are  likewise  getting  up  in 
price.  Turnips  and  Carrots  are  excellent  in  quality  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand ;  and  some  excellent  samples  of  Celery 
are  in  the  market.  Cauliflowers  are  scarcer,  and,  in  conse- 
quence dearer.  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  other  Salading,  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Big- 
nonia  venusta,  Epiphyllums,  Heaths,  Helioti-opes,  Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums,    Camellias,    Chinese    Primroses,    Chrysanthe- 


mums, Yiolets,  and  Iloses. 

rlne  Apple,  perlb.,  4tto  6j 
Grapes,  Hothouse,  per  lb.,  z,  to  it 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9a  to  1« 

—  Por-iigEil,  p.  lb.,  9d  to  l*6i 
Melons,  Spanish,  each,  it  to  6« 
DatnsoDS,  per  hf.-sv,,  61  to  6t 
Apples,  I)e«s.,  per  bu^h.,  4»  to  8* 

—    Kitchen,  2s  6d  to  6*  Sd 
Pears,  per  hi.nv.,6t  to  12s 
Orao(;es,  per  dozen.  Is  to  2t 

■ —    pel  100,  it  to  16, 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricuxtubal  Statistics — J  S — The  average  rent  of  land 
in  England  is  said  to  be  18s.  lOd.,  and  that  of  Wales,  Qs,  5d.  ; 
the  average  of  England  and  Wales,  175.  Sd.  The  produce  of 
Wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  probably  under  21  bushels 
per  acre. 

Calcdlation  or  Agbtcdltueal  Pbodfce  by  the  Weight  of 
A  Fbaction — Mr.  fyret/s — It  is  rarely  accurate  except  where 
the  fraction  is  large ;  we  may  shortly  be  able  to  illustrate 
this  subject. 

Carts — If  A  SuhscrOjer  will  favour  us  with  his  address,  we 
shall  shortly  be  able  to  send  liim  working  dramngs  of  the 
Scotch  cart.  That  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  an- 
swering his  question. 

Daniell's  White  Manube — J  H  M—'We  are  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

Disease  of  the  Sheep — GBM—?iee  "Spooner  on  the  Sheep." — 
KehLsichte — In  the  absence  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
disease,  we  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  the  following 
medicine  to  be  given  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  attacked : — 
Tincture  of  opium  and  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  of  each  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  to  be  mixed  with  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  pint  of  olive  oil.    A  seton  may  also  be  inserted  near  the 

throat. Brartdt-skhi^ — It  is  certainly  essential  to  keep  the 

diseased  sheep  apart  from  the  sound  ones,  and  to  use  the 
precautions  you  mention  with  regard  to  the  places  in  which 
they  are  kept.  And  you  ^ill  find  further  particulars  in  the 
book  named  above.  W  G  S.  [Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  fa- 
vour us  mth  your  name  and  address  ?] 

Hakeow — F  P  B  M — The  barrow  you  refer  to  is  Smith's  web- 
harrow.  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

PoBK — The  Inquirer  wishes  to  be  informed  by  "CM."  what 
proportion  of  sugar  (to  salt)  was  used  in  cui-ing  the  pork  that 
always  kept  good  for  two  years. 

Potato  Disease — E  T — We  have  already  sown  20  acres  of  dis- 
eased Potato  land  with  Wheat,  nothing  being  done  to  the 
land  but  stirring  it  with  the  scarifier.  That  expresses  our 
opinion  of  the  matter  ;  at  the  same  time  we  shoiild  say  that 
this  opinion  is  not  founded  upon  any  precise  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

Poultbt — A  Breeder  of  Fowls — To  make  capons,  see  page  91 
of  a  little  but  useful  book — "  The  Poultry  Yard,"  by  Peter 
Boswell,  Greenlaw  ;  published  in  Glasgow. 

Salting  Pobk — Will  "  D.  M."  be  obliging  enough  to  favour 
"  T.  France,  Ham-hiU,  near  Worcester,"  with  his  name  and 
address  ? 

The  Past  Haevest — Senex — So  far  as  our  information  extends, 
the  past  harvest  appears  to  have  been  generally  helovj  an 
average.  But,  then,  it  has  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
miller  and  baker  so  early  as  most  previous  harvests  have 
done,  and  will  thus  not  have  to  feed  us  so  many  months. 
Our  lastweek's  remarks  point  to  the  propriety  of  correspond- 
ents supplying  us  ^vith  information  on  this  subject. 
%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Nov.  2-i.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


FRUITS 

LeiFone,  per  dozen,  1*  to  2t 

per  100,  7«  to  16* 
Almonda,  per  peck,  6* 
bWPei  AlmondB,  perlb.,  2*  6d  to  8t 
**  alnuts,  per  bushel,  16»  to  28« 
Fil'oertB,  Englieh,  p.l00lb8.,60»  to  65* 
NutB,  Cob,  per  lt)OlbE.,65« 
--    BaiueJona,  2ii 

—  Brazil,  16. 

—  Spanirth,  11* 
Chesnuis,  per  peck,  4j  to  8* 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6if  to'<  6d 

—  red,  per  dcz..  2s  lo  8i 
BiUBBels  Sprouis,  p.  hf.BV.,  1*  to  2* 
f^avoys,  per  auz.,  Qd  lo  i« 
Cauliflowera,  per  doz.,  2s  to6i 
Broccoli,  per  bimdle,  6d  to  li  3d 
Greens,  per  dtz.  b:ini.hes,  2s  to  ^  Bd 
t'rench  Bean?,  pet  Uo,  3*  to  3<  6d 
Sorrel, perhf.-8ieve,6(/  to  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  2*  to  it 
PotatoeB,  per  ton,  80«  to  140* 

—  cwc,  4*  to  8* 

—  bushel,  2*  6d  to  4*  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  6* 
Turnips,  per  doz,,l*  6d  to  2*  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  lo  1*  dn 
Carroia,  per  doz.  bcha.,  2*  to  5* 
HorBP  Radieh,  pflr  bundle,  l*6d  to  5i 
Seakile,  per  panuet,  2*  to  8* 
Cucumbers,  each,  fldio  1* 
Spinach,  per  sieve,  9d  to  1*6(2 
Leeks, per  doz.  bunches,  1*  to  2* 
Garlic,  perlb., 6d  to  8d 
Tomatoes,  per  hf.-8v.,  2*  to  it  6d 


VEGETABLES. 


Celery,  per  bunch,  6(J  to  1*  6d 
Cardnons,  each,  6d  to  9d 
Parenpis,  per  doz.,  3d  to  I* 
Onions,  per  bushel,  2s  to  3s6d 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-BV.,  S*  to  3# 

—  bpanish,  per  doz.,  I*  6d  to  5t 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Endive,  per  score, 6d  to  I* 
Lettuce,  per  score^  Cab.,  4d  to  9d 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  t*tolA6i 
Muflhroomsjper  pottle,  1*  6d  to  2*  6d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  3d  to  Sd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2cito8d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  6d 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  id 
VVatercrese,  p.  i2  sm.'huji.  idXoBd 
Parsley,'per  bunch.  Id  to3ii 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9d 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervilj  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


HAT.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses, 
Smithfield,  Nov.  27. 

Prime  Mpad.Wfly   SOi  to    92s  1  New  Way        — ato   — a  )  NewClr.  — ato  _8 
Infr.New&Rowen65  75    i  Clover  94  to  li5    |  Straw        28         32 

John  Coofeu^  Salesman. 

Cdmbeeland  Market,  Nov.  27. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     90^to   95!*  I  Old  Clover  116=tol203[ 

Inferior  -  70         84      Inferior  do.  100        lli8      Straw  33b  to  37a 

NewHay        -.  —         —    iNewClover  —  —    | 

JnsHTtA  Baksb,  Hay  SaJeemaii. 
■Whitechapel,  Nov.  28. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        90eto    S5b  I  Old  Clover    120b  to  126*  I 

Inferior  Hay      -        _         —      New  Clover   105        115     Straw        28s  to  33 

New  Hay  -        80  88  I  Infr.        „        70  8i  J 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  N-ov.  24. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  this 
morning  was  small,  and  sold  I'eadilj  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter 
advance  ;  free  foreign  was  inquired  after,  and  fine  Dilntzic  in 
bond,  also  very  low  qualities,  the  latter  for  export;  some  sales 
in  floating  cargoes  were  also  efifected. — Best  Malting  Barley  the 
turn  dearer,  but  secondary  qualities  very  unsaleable  even  on 
lower  terms. — Beans,  -also  Maple  and  Dun  Peas,  and  inferior 
"White,  are  an  exceedingly  slow  sale  and  rather  cheaper ;  fine 
boilers  maintain  our  late  quotations. — The  Oat  trade  has  in  a 
great  measui'e  recovered  last  week's  depression,  and  prices 
must  he  noted  6ii.  to  Is,  per  quarter  higher. 

BEITISH,   PEE   IMPEKlAL  QUAETEE,  S.  S.                         S.      S. 

Wheat,  Eaaex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  58  67 

'     Norfolk,  Lincolnehite,  and  Yorkshire          .  67  65 

Barley,  Maltiag  and  diptillinp  31e  to34s  Chevalier  33  37 

Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  27  30 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  S7  29 

Irish      ....                           .         Feed  24  26 

iVIalt,  pale,  ship          * 54  60 

■    Hertford  and  Essex          .         .        .        .        .  60  6S 

Rye 34  37 

Beans,  Maza^an,  old  and  new     33  to  46        Tick  34  48 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    40  to  62       Winds  40    48 

Peaa>  White         >       •        •       .    50  to  54      Maple  40    43 

AEEIVAXB  IN   THE   EIVEE   LAST   WEEK. 
Flour. 
English     4511  Sks.  _  Bils. 
Irish  .      •    —     »,      —     j» 
Foreign'.     20      „    2504     „ 

Feidat,  Nov.  28. 
There  was  little  English  Wheat  offering  on  sale  this  morning, 
and  the  trade  is  firm  at  Monday's  prices  ;  in  free,  foreign,  or 
bonded  very  little  doing. — Fine  Malting  Barley  maintains  our 
quotations,  hut  inferior  is  very  difficult  of  disposal. — New  Beans 
are  the  turn  lower. — Old  unaltered  in  value. — Peas  of  all  sorts 
have  declined  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter. — The  quanti^^  of  Oats 
ofi"ering  is  still  considerable  and  the  trade  inactive,  but  late 
prices  are  fully  supported  where  sales  are  effected. 


Red    .  65  63 

WTdte  69  66 

Grind.  27  30 

Feed  £7  29 

Potato  30  S3 

Potato  26  £9 


Harrow  36  50 
Irongpod  32  3S 
Grey .      38    40 


Wht.  iBarl.  Malt. 
6927  I  8i48  i  3878 
330      386  50 

E1299I  3181   1     — 


Oats. 

Rye. 

6761 

_ 

47470 

^ 

13i81 

— 

Bdb.  iPeaa 
1640      1354 


— .        6262  I  1S90 


BestHcots,  Herefords,  &c>  49    2  to 
Best  Short  Hrnne  -     3  10       4    2 

Second  quality BeaBts    •30      38 
Calves  "     " 


Best  Downs  &  Half-bredg  4b  8  to  6s  0 
Best  Long-wools  •  -4648 
Ewea  and  second  quality  4  0  4  4 
Pigs  -         -         -         -8850 

Beasts.  8524:  Sheep,  27,040;  Calves.  83;  Pigs, 300. 
We  have  a  ff  w  more  Beas's  in  market  to-day,  but  the  demand  is  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  Kte  prices  are  fully  ma^intained  ;  there  19  alno  a  small  in- 
crease in  ih>^  number  of  Sheep,  and  a  little  depreBbinn  in  the  trade,  but  lower 
price"  are  in  vary  few  instancB  submitted  to.— Veal  tiadeia  ^ood;  the  choice 
qualiiles  being  scarce,  have  made  rather  over  ouruip  quota: ions. —Pork  trade 
continues  eteady. 

Fetdat,  Noy.  28. 
The  supply  of  Bpaatp  is  not  large,  but  the  di'mand  is  limited,  owing  to  a 
dppression  in  the  dend  maikeia  ;  the  very  best  Scots,  Slc,  of  which  we  have 
noi  many  in  markpt,  make  nearly  4^  4d,  but  other  descriptlonB  are  quite  2d 
per  Clbf,  lower. — Mutton  is  not  very  plentifti] ;  we  have  a  alfw  trade,  but  do 
not  make  any  less  money. — Good  Veal  iw  still  dear;  a  choice  Calf  being  worth 
quite  5b.— Ptirk  is  In  demand  at  former  prices. 

Beasts,  7B7;  Sheep,  3340;  Calvon,161;  Pigs,  812. 

41,  West  Smlthfleld. 


POTATOES.— Southwark,  Wateeside,  Nov.  24, 

We  regret  to  state  that  we  cannot  give  you  a  better  acconnt  of  the  appear- 
ance of  PoratotB  in  this  market,  and  it  Is  dibtreflslng  tn  witness  the  immense 
sarrifiee  of  property.  The-  greater  part  of  the  fleet  that  arrived  at  the  close 
of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this,  was  in  a  very  daroftged  state.  Several 
cargnen  were  nbandoned  bv  the  conii'gnee.  and  mnny  other  lots  were  dls- 
ihArued  that  did  rot  psiy  th"  current  expenses.  The  B^l^-ob'n  snmplps  of 
York  Pvpd..  W'.'re  told  f  ora  5s  m  Uma  pRtfin;  Regpnt«,  COi  tn  300s  per  ton  ; 
superior  ReKenid,  pprfcctly  free  fr"m  the  alK»aee,  1  J0»  to  l£Os  per  ton.  There 
jB  one  cKreo  of  Jersey  Biueo  in  ihi>  roarkec,  selling  slowly  at  7^b  per  too  ; 
aleable  Kuoich,  frum  Ida  to  80s  per  ton. 


English 

Irish 

Foreign 


AEEIVALS    THIS   WEEE. 

Wheat       I        Barley 

3530  10410 

—  600 

10970  I  1390 


Floor 

6190  Sks 


IMPERIAL  AVEKAGES 

Wheat. 

Bat  ley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beane. 

Peas. 

Oct.        IS  per  Quarter.     68i  2d 

32a  od 

23s  Bd 

8ft>  Bd 

4it  Bd 

48<  (Id 

59     6 

33    0 

44     1 

60     I 

34     3 

26     2 

83     2 

45     8 

43     0 

69    7 

86     1 

26     2 

35    7 

46     1 

44^9 

—          J6      ,         .        . 

68    6 

3i    0 

26     3 

28    2 

44     5 

45     7 

57  11 

34     1 

25     6 

37     1 

43     4 

45     4 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

58  11 

33  11 

£5     3 

35    6 

44     8 

44     5 

Duties  onForeiim  Grain 

14     n 

6     n 

3    n 

7     « 

1     0 

1     6 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
BIX  weekaending  Saturday,  Nov.  16. 


pRica, 


60s  Id 
69    7 

—  5 
68     6 

—  2— 
67  11 


—     0 

£6  10 
56     6 


Oct.  is   ,     Nov.  1 


Nov.  8        Nov.  15       Nov.  22 


SEEDS, 
Canary  -  -  per  qr  £4sio  eos 
Carrawar  -    par  owt    48 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —    Foreign        •    — 

—  White,  Eofflieh    -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  -  •  -  •  10 
Hempseed  -  per  qr.  Sfi 
Linseed        -        -       per  qr    64 

—  Baltlo       •        .       -     42 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000,l£/ 1  13( 


Nov.  28. 

LinseedCakesiForelgiiip.tondl  to  10/ 
Mustardj  White  -  p.btish.  — b  — 
.—  Super&ne  ,,  -  —  ^ 
—  Brown  „  .  —  — 
Rapeeeed,£ngli£h,perlaat  £Cl  S8l 
Rape  Cakes  -     pertOQ    ^        ^ 

Sairtfoin     •        -        .        .    »        ^ 
Tares,  £ng,  winter  p.huEh.    6  7 

—    Foreign  -         .        •      4      4s6d 
Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt    IB       £3 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  qootatlon). 
KltfQBWOKS  AKD   hAY. 


48,-1845.1 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE. 


811 


TO  GENTLEMEN,   FLORISTS.    AND  OTHERS. 

FINAL  SALE  OF  FIRST.rLASS  DUTCH  BULBS  AT  THE 

AUCTION  MART. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  respectfully 
announce  that  the  hist  Sale  of  FIRST-CLASS  DUTCH 
BULBS  for  the  season  will  take  place  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Barlholoinew-lane,  on  Thursday.  Dec.  i,  1845,  at  12  o'clock, 
consisting  of  very  fine  Double  and  Sin;;le  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

I  Narcissus.  Crocus,   Jonquil,  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  &,c.  ; 

ialso  a  Splendid  Assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwai-f  ROSES, 
comprising  all  the  leading  varieties.  May  be  viewed  the  morn- 
ing of  Sale  ;  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  American  Nursery,  Leytonstone. 


DORKING.  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
"WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  .at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  \\'ith  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  &  Haet,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Sui-rey. ^^^^ 

TO  BE  LET,  and  may  be  entered  on  immediately,  a 
small  and  compact  NURSERY,  situate  in  the  centre  of 
the  Manufacturing  Districts.  It  comprises  Stoves,  Greenhouses, 
and  Pits,  \\-ith  Gardener's  House,  and  every  other  convenience. 
The  Stoves,  &c.,  are  planted  mth  Vines  in  full  bearing.  There 
is  a  pit  90  ft.  long,  heated  with  hot  water,  built  witlun  the  last 
three  years.  Coals  are  one  penny  per  c\vt.,  and  ^-ithin  half  a 
mile  of  the  gardens.  The  rent  is  moderate  and  valuation  low. 
All  particulars  may  be  had  by  applying,  post-paid,  to  W.  T.  L., 
Post-office,  Wakefield. 

This  Advertisement  will  not  be  repeated^ 

TO  GARDENEUS  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  close  to  a 
Market  Town  in  Suffolk,  a  neat  and  comfortable  DWELL- 
ING HOUSE,  and  to  which  can  be  added  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  excellent  Arable  Land  for  a  productive  Garden  and  Nursery 
Oround.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  required. — For  furtlier 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Utton,  Brome.  near  Scole,  Norfolk. 

HE  FARMERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   are  re- 

questcd  to  read  the  pamphlet  on  "GYPSUM,  AS  A 
MANURE;"  describing  its  various  important  uses  for  Agri- 
cultui-al  purposes,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  containing  an  account  of  numerous  cases  of  its 
surprising  efficacy  and  cheapness. 

The  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  a  post-paid  application  (containing  Three  Penny 
Stamps),  addressed  to  Newton  and  Peck,  Hull. 

YPSUMT-^PUREGYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
S-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  275.  Gd.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Supei'phosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  othermanures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Maek  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London.      

POTATO  DISEASE.— CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have 
now  ready  at  their  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple- 
ment Repository,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London, 
POTATO  PULPING  MACHINES  for  extracting  the  Stai'ch 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  Potato  which  remain  uninjured  by 
the  disease.  These  Machines  are  highly  approved  of  by  all 
who  have  seen  and  used  them,  as  being  the  most  effectual  that 
can  be  made  for  the  purpose.    


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  ^vith  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufactm-ing  pui-poses. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  tei-ms,  by  Benjaijin 
FowLEB,  Engineer,  &c.,  63, Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London 

THRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufacture 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  yeai's,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  usisg  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaff-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seenat  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Stark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 

SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

DRAINING    TILES.— At    the   approaching  Cattle 
Show  in  Baker-street,  will  be  shown 
^  r  AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  Fiest  Class. — 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  tlieir  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulars  may  be  had  firom  John 
AiNSLiE,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex.       


SMITHFIELD   CATTLE  SHOW. 

WSKIRVING  bef^s  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the 
•  public,  that  he  will  attend  at  the  ensuing  Smithfield 
Cattle  Show,  to  exhibit  roots  of  his  IMPROVED  SWEDE 
TURNIP,  and  take  orders  for  the  Seed  of  it,  and  all  other  ap- 
proved lands  of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

W.  S.  having  of  late  years  enlarged  his  Nursery,  to  an  extent 
beyond  any  precedent  in  England,  has  now  on  hand  a  most 
extensive  stock  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  evei-y  kind,  and  will  be 
happy  to  treat  with  gentlemen  about  to  plant,  on  the  most 
liberal  terms. — Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool,  Nov.  29. 


CAUTION.— SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

MRS.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Wedlake,  respectfully  reminds  her  fi-iends  and 
the  agriculturists  generally,  that  she  will  exhibit  this  year 
SEVERAL  USEFUL  MACHINES,  at  the  Horse  Bazaar, 
Baker-street,  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  first-rate 
finished  agricultural  machinex-y,  combining  utility,  economy, 
and  dur.ibility. 

London  Warehouse,  118,  Fenchurch-st.,   opposite  Mark-lane. 

N.B.— No  connection  with  any  other  house.  Please  to  ob- 
serve the  name,  "Maiiy  Wedlake." 


THE    ARCHAEOLOGICAL     INSTITUTE    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 


CESTTRaX     COCIIVEITTEB,     October   6,   18^5. 

Pbesident.— THE  MOST    NOBLE    THE   MARQUIS   OF   NORTHAMPTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The  Viscount  Adahe,  M.P.  M.R.I.A.  |  Sir  Chaules  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.  P.R.S. 

Sm  PniLiP  DE  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    |  The  Very  Rev.  S.  Wiliierfouce,  D.d'.  Dean  of  Westminster. 
C.  F.  Barnwell,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.  A.;  The  Ven. William  Hale,  B.D.  Archdeacon]  C.  Newton-,   Esq 


late  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities, 
British  Museum, 

S.  Bincn,  Esq.  P.S.A.  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

E.  Blore,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

G.  Bowter,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.S.A. 

W.  Bromet,  Esq.  M.D.  F.S.A.  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Soci^e  Fran- 
cais  pour  la  Conservation  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques. 

The  Hon.  Roheht  Curzon,  jun. 

Rev,  John  Bathdrst  Deane,  M.A.  P.S.A. 

B.  Ferret,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 


Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  F.S.A.  Regis- 
trar of  the  Universitv  of  Oxford. 

Sir  John  P.  Boilead,  *Bart.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. 
Ketteringham. 

Rev.  William  Buceland,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

The  Ven.  C.  Parr  Burnet,  D.D.  F  R.S. 
F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.    . 

The  Very  Rev.  George  Butler,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A,  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

The  Very  Rev.  George  Chandler,  D.C.L. 
Dean  of  Chichester. 

The  Vei'y  Rev.  William  Cockbuen,  D.D. 
Dean  of  York. 

The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Garniek,  D.C.L. 
Dean  of  Winchester. 

Sir  Stephen  R,  Gltnne,  Bart.  M.P.  F.S.A. 
Ld.  Lieut,  of  FUntsh.  Harwarden  Castle. 


of  London,  Master  of  the  Cliarter  House. 

T.  DuFFus  Hardy,  Esq.  one  of  the  As- 
sistant Keepers  of  the  Records. 

P.  Hardwick,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

E.  Hawkins.  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Keeper 
of  the  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

Sir  F.  Madden,  K.H.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Keeper  of  Uie  MSS.  British  Museum. 

Rev.  S.  HoFFEY  Maitland,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caater- 
bui-y,  and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lam- 
beth.—  Treasurer. 

C.  Manby,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


,     M.A.    Department   of 

Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
A.  Poynter,  Esq.   Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.  M.P. 
T.  Stapleton,  Esq.  F.S.A, 
W.  J.  Thoms,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Patrick  Eraser  Tytler.  Esq.  F.S.A.E. 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,   Esq.  M.A.  Department 

of  Antiquities,  British  Museum, 
Albert  Way,  Esq.  M.A.   Director  of  tho 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Hon.  Secretary. 
Sir   RicuARD   Westmacott,   R.A.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Sculptui'e,  Royal  Academy. 


The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Lowe,  D.D 

Dean  of  Exeter. 
Rev.  Richard  Harington,  D.D.  Principal 

of  Brasenose  College. 
The  Very  Rev.  Richard  Jenkins,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Wells. 
H.    Gallx    Knight,    Esq.    M.P.    F.R.S. 

F.S.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  Charles  Scott  Luxmoore, 

M.A.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
James  Heywood  Maekland,  Esq.  F.R.S, 

F.S.A.  Bath. 
The  Very  Rev,  John  Merewether,  D.D. 

F.R.S,  F.S.A,  Dean  of  Hereford. 
G.  Ormeeod,  Esq.  D.C.L.   F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Sedbury  Park. 
The    Very  Rev.   Geoege  Peacock,  D.D. 

V.P.R.S.  Dean  of  Ely. 


Rev.  Frederick  C.  Plumptre,  D.D.  Master 

of  University  College,  Oi:ford. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Richards,  D.D.  Rector  of  Ex- 
eter College,  Oxford,  Domestic  Chaplain 

to  the  Prince  Albert. 
The  Rev.  J.   H.  Todd,  D.D.  Y.P.R.I.A. 

Secretary  of  the    Irish    ArchtEological 

Society. 
Rev.  William  Webb,  D.D.  F.L.S.  Master 

of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  William  Whewell,  D.D.  V.P.R.S. 

F.S.A.  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Jack- 

sonjan-  Professor,  Cambridge,  President 

of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Rev.  Thomas  Worsley,  M.A.  Master  of 

Downing  College,  Cambridge. 


Editor  of  the  Publications  of  the  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  and  Resident  Secretary,  T.  Hobson  Tdkneb,  Esq. 

Hon.  Member  Ant.  Soc.  of  Newcastle. 


THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  formed  in  order  to  examine,  preserve,  and  illustrate 
all  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Arts  of  our  Forefathers. 

The  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object  are — 

1.  By  holding  communication  vrith  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  prorincial  Antiquarian  or  Arclii- 
tectural  Societies  ;  as  well  as  by  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments  of  the  Ministry  of  Pubhc  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  and  with  other  Associations  on  the  Continent 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  consi- 
deration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  other  persons. 

3.  By  procuring  careful  observation  and  preservation  of  An- 
tiquities discovered  in  the  progress  of  Pubhc  Works,  such  as 
railways,  foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

By  encoui'aging  individuals,   or  public  bodies,  in  making 


researches  and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
any  injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every 
description  may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavom'  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
■for  Archffiology,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Art. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions 
of  Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspond- 
ents preserving  authentic  memorials  of  antiquities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  hght. 

8.  By  establisliing  a  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  constant  communication  with  all  per- 
sons interested  in  such  pm-suits. 

9.  By  taking  every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the  Institute. 


4, 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


I.  THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  shall  consist  of  Life  Members,  contributing  a  do- 
nation of  not  less  than  101.,  of  Annual  Members  contributing 
not  less  than  II.  each  year,"and  of  Corresponding  Members  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  being  dis- 
posed to  give  furtherance  to  them  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
tribution, may  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Institute.  The 
CoiTcsponding  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  nor  have 
any  other  privileges. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Central  Committee,  consisting  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Honorary  Secretai'ies,  a  Treasmrer,  and  twenty-four 
ordinai-y  Members. 

III.  the  President's  tenure  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

IV.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Committee,  who  shall  also  have  the  power  of  electing  a 
Secretary,  at  such  a  salary  as  they  may  consider  proper. 

V.  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  made  by  tlie  ballot  of 
the  Life  and  Annual  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Committee  shall  select  one  Vice-President  and  six  [members  of 
their  body,  who  are  to  go  out  annually,  and  shall  nominate  one 
Vice-President,  and  six  other  Members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
The  names  of  those  who  go  out,  and  of  those  who  are  proposed 
to  supply  their  places,  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  Local  Committee 
Room  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  such  lists  furnished  to  each  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, with  his  ticket  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  No  Member  of 
the  Committee,  except  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer, 
shall  remain  on  the  Committee  more  than  four  years,  or  be  eU- 
giblc  to  serve  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year.  Any 
Member  of  the  Institute  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  on  the  Ust 
other  name  or  names  for  those  proposed  by  the  Committee, 

VI.  The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  pro  ton. 
by  election  all  occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  or  any  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents or  ordinary  Members  of  the  Committee. 

VII.  These  vacancies  shall  be  supplied  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  made  in 
writing  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  ;  the  proposed  Member 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  succeeding  ordinary  Meeting. 

VIII.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  holden  in  one  of  the 
cities  or  principal  toiiois  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  the  elections, 
the  appointment  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  yeai", 
<bc.,  shall  talce  place.  Notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

IX.  The  Committee  shah  have  the  power  of  nominating  a 
certain  number  of  Local  Vice-Presidents. 

S.  No  other  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  beholden 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  three-foui'ths  of  the  Committee, 
expressed  in  wTiting  ;  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at 
least  three  weeks  shall  be  given  by  advertisements  in  the  public 
papers.  At  this  Special  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chan-,  and,  in 
then-  absence,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman. 

XI.  Neither  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  nor  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  any  alteration  of,  or  addition  to, 
any  of  the  Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Institute  be  submitted 
to  the  Meeting,  unless  upon  a  proposal  in  the  foi-m  of  a  resolu- 


tion in  writing,  signed  by  two  Life  or  Annual  Members:  which 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Committee  one  month  previous  to 
the  Meeting,  and  suspended  in  their  committee-room. 

The  Summons  for  the  Special  General  Meeting  shall  specify 
the  Resolution  or  Resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting, 
and  the  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  that  object  only  :  in  case 
such  proposed  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  carried,  an- 
other Special  General  Meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  or  more  than 
a  Month,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  Re- 
solution. If,  however,  the  first-mentioned  Special  Meeting  take 
place  at  a  tme  not  more  than  two  Jlonths  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  then  such  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  ratified 
or  rejected  at  that  Annual  Meeting. 

XII.  The  Chau-man  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  Independent  as  well  as  a  Casting  Vote.  - 

XIII.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  not  usually  resident  in 
London,  shall  be  associated  with  the  Central  Committee  as 
Honorai-y  Members  of  that  Body,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Vote 
at  then-  Meetings.  Such  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
on  the  recommendation  of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Election  shall  take  place  at  the  succeeding 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shaU  appoint  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, not  resident  in  London,  as  their  Local  Secretaries. 

XV.  The  Election  of  Local  Secretaries  and  Corresponding 
Members  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  proposal  of 
one  of  the  Members  thereof,  either  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge or  on  the  recommendation  of  two  subscribing  Members  of 
the  Institute. 

SVI.  In  these  and  all  other  Elections  made  by  the  Committee, 
it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a 
Ballot. 

XVII.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer, to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  Account  of 
the  Arch  geological  Institute  with  the  Bankers  of  the  Institute, 
and  no  Subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  Vote  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing who  has  not  paid  his  Subscription.  The  Tear  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  closing  with  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Meeting  ; 
from  which  time  the  Subscription  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
become  due. 

XVITI,  The  Cash  Book,  and  an  account  of  all  Receipts  and 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Bankers'  hands,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table 
at  each  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  All  Bills  having 
been  duly  examined,  and  approved  in  writing,  shall  be  paid  by 
Cbeque  upon  the  Bankers,  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

XIX.  The  Accounts  of  the  Institute  shall  be  submitted  An- 
nually to  two  Auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  for  that  pm-pose 
by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  the  General  Meeting,  and 
who  shaU  attest  by  their  Signatures  the  accuracy  of  the  said 
Accounts.  The  Accounts  having  been  thus  approved,  shall  he 
submitted  to  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  be  holden 
on  the  First  Wednesday  in  May,  and  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee. 

XX.  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  whole  year  shall  he 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXI.  The  CentralCommitteeshallbe  empowered  to  make  such 
Bye-Laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  appeal'  to  them  expedient. 


The  Central  Committee  request  the  Local  Secretaries  to  attend,  whenever  it  may  suit  their  convenience,  the  Ordinary 
Meetings,  which  take  place  once  in  every  fortnight  at  the  apartments  of  the  Institute,  12,  Haymarket,  for  the  discussion  of 
Archseo logical  communications  and  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest. 

ORDINARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:— 
12,  Haymaeijiet.     The  Chair  toUl  he  tal^en  at  Four  o'clock.    Mondays,  November  2i  ;  'IJecember  8. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cockbdbns,  4,  Whitehall.    All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

T.  HUDSON  TURNER,  Esq.  12,  Haymarket, 
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THE    GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE    AND    AGRICULTURAL    GAZETTE.        [Nov.  29. 


liTPKOVED  DIBBLI>'G  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
cult-.-.ral  PubUc  that  Ms  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  tba  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insm-ed  in  tlie  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  otTour  horses 
TviU  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  sis  rows £35 

„  eightrows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

AppUcatioDsfor  furtlierparticulaa-s  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Johk 
TVeatheestoke,  Cassiugton,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Waed,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  KESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 


PATENT. 


FM'NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhili- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  aU  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  tite  best 
and  cheapest  aHicle  for  roofing,  i'c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's-park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  counti-y,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (THE  same  as  selected  and  osed 

BT  SiK  ISAMBEEI  BkDNEL  FOK  THE  THAMES  TONNEL,  BEINO 
TOOND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTEE   OF  WETj. 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Warmth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Pee  Sqctaee  Foot. 

*-*  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  (which  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  feee  to  any  part  of  the  To«ti  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-haU,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

g^  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  &  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Larcb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


CORN  LAWS.— Third  Edition,  now  ready,  price  2s. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  PROTECTING  DUTIES  ON  THE  PROFITS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.  By  John  MosTON,  F.6.S.,  author  of  "  The 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,"  tfcc,  and  Joshua  Teimmee, 
F.G.S.,  author  of  "  Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy." 
James  Ridgwat,  PiccadiJlv,  and  all  E,^^.3ellers. 
-Also,  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERT  "  OF  SOILS  AND 
THE  RENT3  Al\D  mOFlTS  OF  At-'tr'-'^Li  l-'RE.  By 
JOHS  MoETO^f,  Fourth  Edition,  IflJ- 

M'CULLOOH'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARST. 
Now  ready,  Two  thick  Volumes,  Svo,  illustrated  with  Six  large 
Maps,  41.  cloth,  a  new  and  rerised  edition  of 
A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL.  STATISTI- 
■O-  CAL,  and  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries, 
Places,  and  principal  Natiaral  Objects  in  tlie  "WORLD.  By  J. 
K.  M'CoLLOcH,  Esq.    A  New  Edition. 

%^  The  new  articles  on  the  British  Empire  are  printed  sepa- 
rately in  a  Supplement  to  the  fonner  edition,  price  os.  They 
comprise  a  full  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  British 
Dominions. 

London :  Longman,  EaowN,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


CHEERFUL  FIRE-SIDE  COMPANION. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA,  an  exceed- 
ingly  interesting  Historical  Romance,  of  the  Times  of 
the  Medici,  a  gem  gathered  from^  the  jewelled  mines  of  Italian 
fiction,  and  tte  best  prose  Talc  in  the  language,  is  published  in 
the  new  Part  of  the  FAMILY  HERALD,  themost  popular,  the 
most  amusing  and  instructive  Literary  Miscellany  ever  pub- 
lished.— May  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  price  sL^pence.  Well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Tales,  Legends,  Essays,  Enigmas,  Pro- 
"blems,  Experiments,  Jokes,  &c.,  just  the  Periodical  for  passing 
a  winter's  evening  agreeably  and  usefully. 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 


Now  ready,  264  pp.,  124  Engravings,  price  Is. 
TOHNSON  &    SHAW'S    FARiVLER'S    ALMANAC 
O    and  CALENDAR  for  1846.     May  be  had  of  every  bookseller 
in  the  kingdom.    Also,  The  FARMER'S  MEDICAL  DICTION- 
ARY, by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  -.  6s. 

London  :  JAitES  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

HE   CORN   AND   PROVISION  TRADES.—The 

deficiency  of  the  Har^-est,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
and  the  consequent  serious  effects  upon  commercial  and 
monetary  affairs,  excite  great  appreheasion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, correct  information  as  to  the  produce  of  the  har- 
vest, the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  the  state  of 
the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going 
to  press,  in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  whicli  has  beenfor 
many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision  Trades  in 
England  and  in  foreign  counti-ies.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers, 
Newsmen,  &,c.  Office,  No.  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  Price 
11.  10^.  id.  per  annum. 


THE  TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE.— It  is 
abundantlymanifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  feature,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  years 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTtTRAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Rights,  aud  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question, 
the  columns  of  this  Journal  vnll  be  continuously  devoted  to 
its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  Post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen.— Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London.  Price 
IE.  10s.  4d.  per  auaum. 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    MAGAZINE. 

PART  SII.  CONTAINS  : 
The  Description,  Culture,  and  an  lUustratioa  of  a  New  Hardy  Annual  —  The  Cultivation  of  Flowering  Thorns,  with. 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  varieties — The  Cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus,  with  Five  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of 
all  the  varieties— A  Description  of  all  the  New  Seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  this  year— Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Twenty-four  most  Popular  Flowers — Alpine  Plants — New  Flowers — Horticultural  Notes — Geology — The  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Orchards,  &c. 

London  :  Hoolstone  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers. 
^"^  Advertisements,  Books  for  Review,  and  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

OUGLAS    JERROLD'S    SHILLING 

MAGAZINE, 

For  DECEMBER,  mil  contain: 

The  History  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  James  (Chapters  XX. 

and  XXI).     By  the  Editor. 
The  Social  Position  and  Character  of  the  Bar. 
My  Opposite  Neighbours.     A  Tale  of  the  Tally  Trade. 
"  An  Accomplished  Villain."     By  the  Editor. 
The  Englishman  in  Prussia. 
A  Fairy  Tale  of  a  Hundred  Tears  ago. 
.     Poetry:  The  Sick  Lady. 
The  Hedgehog  Letters. 
A  History  for  Young  England.    Chapter  IX.     Henry  the 

Second  and  his  Sons. 
Literaiy  Reviews. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  AN  ETCHING  ON  STEEL  BT  LEECH. 
Early  In  December  will  be  published  Vol.  II.,  neatly  bound  in 

cloth,  price  7s. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietors  of  Punch,  at  the  Punch 

Office,  92,  Fleet-street. 


STew    Cbristmas    Sook    by    TKr,  23)icls:eiis. 

In  December,  will  be  published,  price  5s.  small  Svo, 

THE      CRICKET      ON      THE      HEARTH. 
A     FAIRY     TALE     OF     HOME. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
The  Illustrations  by  Claekson  Stanfield,  Esq.,  R.  A.; 
Daniel  Maclise,  Esq.,  R.A.;  John  Leech,  Esq.  ;  and 
RiCHAED  Doyle,  Esq. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  ab  ive, 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  in  Peose.     Being  a  Ghost  Story  of 

Christmas.     Tenth  Edition.     Price  5s. 
THE  CHIMES,  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that  Rang  an  Old 

Year  Out  and  a  New  Year  In.     12th  Edition.    Price  5s. 

London  ;  Pi-inted  and  Pubhshed  for  the  Author,  by  Beadbdsy 

and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  'Whitefriars. 


GEORGE     CRUIKSHANK'S     TABLE     BOOK. 
Edited  by  GILBERT  A.  h.  BECKETT.    Price  Is. 
No.  XII.  (DECEMBER),  contains:— 
The  Natural  History  of  the'Panic.     Two  lUustrations. 
The  Railway  Deposits.     One  Illustration. 
A  Genuine  Ghost  Story. 

A  Legend  of  the  Rhine  (concluded).    One  Illustration. 
The  Pessimist. 

My  Opinions  on  Umbrellas.    Six  Illustrations. 
Hints  for  a  Domestic  Police. 
The  Stage  Negro. 
Autograph  Hunters. 
JoUipurap  on  Happiness.     One  Illustration. 

Illustrated  with  a  splendid  Steel  Engraving, 

THE     RAILWAY     DRAGON, 

By  Geoege  Ceuikshank. 

Londoi  :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Table  Book,  &2, 

Fleet-street. 


On  the  1st  of  Januai?,  1846  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  will  be 
published  PART  I.  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  containing  96  pages  in  Svo 
with  one  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  publish  periodically  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  Joui-nals  of  the  Society's 
Collectors,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  new  Esculents,  Fruits, 
or  ornamental  Plants.tbat  maybe  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  bearing  upon  Horticulture  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Public.  It  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  4to  Transactions  ;  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  the  cui-rent  volume. 

Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to 
forward  communications  upon  all  matters  of  either  tlieory  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretary,  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21, 
Regent-street,  London. 


MR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
serving objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especiaUy 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structure  of  Insects,  Mollusca,  and  other  Invertebrata, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  5001.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  preserving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  NaturaUsts 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadby's  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland 

The    Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.R.S.IO  10    0 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     .        .        .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10    0    0 

Thos.  Bell,   Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.      ,  10    0    0 

The  Lord  Brougham.    5    0    0 

The  Earl  of  Ripon     .  10     0    0 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam  10    0    0 
Reverend 


The  Viscount  Goderich  5 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq. 
Rev.  "W.  Kirby 
Sir  "W.  F.  iliddleton, 

Bart. 
G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D. 
John  AVright,  Esq.    . 
Rich.  Owen,  Esq. 
Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.      . 
"Wm.  Spence,  Esq,     . 
■W.W.  Saunders,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  . 
John  Dalrvmple,  Esq. 
D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    . 
J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq. 
G.  Busk,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     . 
J.  Janson,  Esq. 
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Professor  Henslow.  *2l. 
*(,*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  W.  Spencei 
Esq.,  at  Sir  C.   Price.   Bart.,  Marryat,    and   Price's,   Bankers, 
King   William-street,   or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 
Spence,  18,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FRUITS  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  LONDON.  Third  edition,  containing  the  Names, 
Synonymes,  Colour,  Size,  Form,  Quality,  Use,  Time  of  Ripen- 
ing, and  many  other  particulars  concerning  all  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  hardy  Fruit  cultivated  in  this  Country. 

Sold  at  the  House  of  the  Society,  21,  Regent-street,  and  also 
by  Longman  &  Co..  Patemoster-row ;  J.  Hatchaed,  Picca- 
dilly ;  RiDGWAY,  Piccadilly  ;  Rivingtjns,  "Waterloo-place  ;  and 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Price 
3s.  6rf.  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  5s.  to  others  (or,  postage 
free,  upon  receipt  of  a  Post-ofB.ce  order,  price  5s.  to  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  or  6s.  6d.  to  others). 

ELEGANT   PRESENT. 
On  the  11th  of  December  will  be.published,  price  16s., 
fT^jHE   ANNALS   OF    HORTICULTURE^ 
-fi-    handsomely  bourfd  in  arabesque,  richly  gilt,   containing' 
138    engravings,    a  beautifully-coloured  frontispiece,    and  580 
pages  of  original  information  on  Gardening  and  Planting,  in- 
cluding the  culture  and  management  of  all  popular  Flowers, 
and  Flowering  Shrabs. 
:"Houi.ston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster-row  ;  W.  Weyte  and 
Co.,  Edinbm-gh;  W.  Cueey  and  Co.,  Dublin.     Orders  received" 
by  all  Booksellers. 

G  O  ES  P  O  S  S  It  S. 

THE  SUCCESS  which    has  attended   the   Lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.   Heney   Lincoln,   at   various   Literary 
Institutions,  the  crowded  audiences  by  which  they  have  been, 
honoured,  and  the  approbation  with  which  they  have    been 
received,  alike  by  the  public  and  the  press,  lead  to  the  inference  ' 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  desirous  ' 
of  becoming   acquainted  with  the  Great  Works  of  the  Great 
Masters.    Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  proposes  to  give  a  series  of 
LECTURES,  WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

AT  THE 

WESTERN  INSTITUTION,  LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
in  which  he  will,  each  evening,  offer  an  outline  of  the  Musical 
life  and  labours  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  men,  tracing  the 
development  of  his  powers,  marldng  his  pecuharities  and  cha- 
racteristics, with  such  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Illustrations  as 
may  best  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  gratify  and  satis^ 
a  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  in  liie 
first  instance  to  devote  four  evenings — 
Dec.  2nd  8th,  16th,  and      23d  Dec.  to 

This  Series  will  he  followed  by  Evenings  devoted  to  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Boieldieu,  Gluck.  Gretry,  Handel,  Jomelli,  Meyer- 
beer, Mozart,  Paiesiello,  Purcell,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontini» 
Weber,  and  others — the  Master  Minds  of  Europe,  various 
in  power  and  originality,  but  all  of  great  interest  : — some 
only  known  by  name  in  England,  many  only  known  for  one 
or  two  works,  notonein  all  the  infinite  variety  in  which  his 
genius  made  itself  manifest. 

On  Tuesday  ',ie,tt,  Decemher  2, 

HAYDN. 

niuAratlons. 

Paet  I. 

First  Movement  of  a    Violin "t  Messrs. Dando,  Goffeie,  Hill^ 

Quartett  ._ /      and  Banister 

"  Oh,  tuneful  Voice  "  . .        . .    Miss  Cubitt 
Fu'st  Movement  of  a  Sonata")  ,,     ^ 

(Pianoforte) j  Mr.  Lincoln 

Duet,  "  Saper  voiTei"  . .    Miss  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lockey 

Canzonet  ..         ..         ..     Miss  Lincoln 

First  Movement  of  a  Sonata")  ■.,     t  i  ■»!■     .-. 

(Pianoforte  and  VioUn)      . .  ]  ^^-  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Goffeie 

Vocal  Quartett fMissLiNCOLN,Miss  Cubitt,  Mr, 

^  \     LocEEY,  and  Herr  Kroff 

Slow   Movement —  Scherzo — \  Messrs. Dando,  Goffeie,  Hill, 

and  Trio  J      and  Banistee 

Chorus  of  FurieS;,  from  the  Opera  of  "  Orfeo  e  Euridice." 

Paet  II. 
Song  from  "  Orfeo  "    . .        . .    Mr.  Loceey 
Kyrie,  from  a  Mass      . .        . .    Miss  Lincoln  and  Chorus 
Ada^'io,  from  the  "  Passione,"")  Messrs. Dando,  Goffeie,  Hill, 

(Violin  Quartett)       ..        ..j      and  Banistee 
Air,  "  With  Verdure  clad"    . .    Miss  Lincoln 
Song,  from  the  "  Seasons"    . .     Herr  Keoff 
''Tord"'^  ^Jjoras,  ■■  A  ^ealthyj  j^j;^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^_^^ 

Finale — Trio  and  Chorus,  from!  Solos    by   Miss    Cubitt,  Mr. 
the  "  Seasons  "         . .        . ./      Lockey,  and  Herr  Keoff 
Tickets  2s.  for  each  Evening,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution, 

at  the  principal  Music-sellers;  and  Reseiwed  Seats  3s.  of  i[r._ 

Lincoln,  9,  Upper  John-street,  Golden-square. 

ROWLAND'S  UNIQUE  PREPARATIONS.— 
{Under  the  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Eui'ope,  and  universally  preferred.)— ROWLAND'S  MACAS- 
SAR OIL,  for  the  Growth,  Preservation,  and  for  Beautifying 
the  Human  Hair.— Price,  3s.  6d.— 7s. ;  family  bottles  (equal  to 
four  small)  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,' 21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR,  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
Skin  and  Complexion.— Price,  4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. — Price,  2s.  9d.  per  box,  duty  included. 

CAUTION.— SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDSarefrequently offered 
for  sale,  under  the  same  names,  (some  under  the  impUed  sanc- 
tion of  Royalty,)  the  Labels,  Bills,  and  Advertisements  of  the 
original  articles  are  copied,  and  either  a  Fictitious  Namf,  or 
the  word  "  Genuine,"  is  used  in  the  place  of  "ROWLAND'S.** 
It  is  therefore  imperative  on  purchasers  to  see  that  the  word  ■ 
"ROWLAND'S  "  is  on  the  Wrapper  of  each  Article.  For  the 
protection  of  the  Public  from  fraud  and  imposition,  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  directed  the  Proprietors'  Signa- 
ture to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — 

A.    ROWLAND    AND    SON,    20,    HATTON    GARDEN. 

Which  is  affixed  on  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Sold  by  tJie  Proprietors,  and  by  most  Cliemists  and  Perfume}  % 

V  All  others  are  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


Printed  by  William  Bbadborv,  of  No.  ft,  York-plaoe,  Stoke  NewJngton,  and 
FjtBDsnicE  MuLLETT  EvAhS.  of  No.  7.  Cburch-iow,  Stokfl  Newington,  both' 
In  iha  wunty  of  IMiddltser,  Printers,  at  their  Office  In  Lomha»d-BtreM,  ia 
the  precinct  of  Whiiefrlara,  In  the  Ciiy  of  London;  and  piibl'shed  by  them 
at  the  Office,  No.  6, Charl^'s  street.  In  thepatiih  of  Si.Pbuj'b,  Corwit  Gar- 
den, inrhe  said  i;oiinty,  where  al)  AdvE>rti§eTnentB  and  Communicatlous  are 
te  beaddreised  to  the£dItor.— Satoiday.  November  29, 184«. 
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VEROXICA  ''LINDLETAXA." 

EGLKNDINNING  can  snppJv  stron;?  plants  of  tlie 
•  true  species  of  :bisELEGAXT  HARDY  GREEXROUSE 
PLAXT  (which  is  figured  in  Paxton's  "Magazine  of  Botany" 
for  the  present  month),  at  os.  each.  Oae  will  he  allowed  on 
every  Three  ordered  by  the  Trade. 

Chiswick  Xursen,-,  near  London,  Dec.  6. 

SPLEXDID  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA. 
TXTM.  JACKSON  &  Co.,  Nup.serysiex,  have  j^eat 
»  »  pleasui-e  in  informini;  the  Floricultural  Public  generally, 
that  they  possess  a  WHITE  FUCHSIA  oi  exquisite  beauty ; 
the  flower  is  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  with  a 
rich  purple  corolla,  which  opens  well ;  the  plant  is  a  robust 
grower,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  For  Dr.  Lindley's  re- 
marks, see  last  week's  Chroukle,  page  S04,  *'  Seedling  Flowers 
— W.  J.  (fc  Co."  Good  plants  will  be  ready  to  send  out  next 
spring. — Ci'oss-lanes  Xiu-sery.  Eedale  Torkshire,  Dec.  6. 

TO  THE^ADMIRERS  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

WM.  CAKEBREAD  has  a  few  hundred  plants  of 
the  fine  Pink  or  Rose  and  of  the  Red-coloured  HOLLY- 
HOCK to  dispose  of ;  which  he  can  warrant,  for  doubleness  acd 
beauty  of  colour,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  varieties 
knoivn.  In  small  quantities,  Gd^  a  plant ;  or  21.  per  100. — Sil- 
verstone,  near  Towcester,  X-n"tb.I^^itousIiire. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA— WARNER'S 
'•EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  Cropper,  with  fine  Pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  about  2  ft.^js.  per  quart. — To  be  had  of 
"Wabxer  and  Waksee,  Seedsmen,  2S,  Corn  hi  11,  London. 


LEE'S  DWARF  ITALIAN  MARROW   PEA. 

J  AND  C.  LEE  intend  sending  out  the  above  new 
•  PEA  this  season,  and  having  gi'own  the  Stock  for  the  last 
five  years,  they  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  distinct  and 
most  exceUent  variety.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and 
rofiust :  it  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  the  Pea  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  lai'gest  Marrowfat,  and  is  of  most  delicious  flavour.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  any  otlier  Marrow.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  Clumber,  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Nuneham, 
Tottenham-park,  and  Tedwortli,  and  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
Gardeners  of  these  places.  In  Quart  Packets,  sealed^  price  5s. 
JTtirsery,  Hammersmith. 

ROSE  D'AMOUR— ROYAL  NURSERY,  SLOUGH. 

WC.  BROWN  begs  to  say  he  is  sending  out 
•  strong  ground  roots  of  this  beautiful  Light  DAHLIA  at 
£-5  OS.  each,  its  colour  Rosy  Peach,  shell  petal,  forming  a  most 
pleasing  outline  ;  fine  habit,  height  4  feet,  and  in  every  respect 
a  most  desirable  fiower.having  excited  great  attention  at  Stone- 
henge,  Staiues,  and  other  shows,  and  for  which  W.  C.  B.  has 
alreadv  manv  orders.  W,  C.  B.  has  a  large  stock  of  Pot  Roots 
of  all  "the  good  Idnds  from  2s.  Gd.  to  10s.  His  Dahlia  list  lyill 
comprise  all  the  new  and  good  flowers,  and  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication after  Christmas. 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— FOREST  TREES. 

J&  H.  HAYCROFT  can  deliver  free  at  any  of  the 
•  undermentioned  ports,  strong  transplanted  LARCH, 
2  to  3  feet  hisrh,  at  1-5.^.  per  1000.  and  3  to  -1  feet  high  at  ISs.  per 
IQOO  :  also  small  LARCH  9  to  15  inches  high  (fit  for  planting 
in  clean  ground)  at  7s.  6d.  per  1000.  By  steam-vessels  to 
London  in  four  days,  to  laverpool,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  in 
30  hours,  and  by  sailing  vessels  to  Newport,  Cardifij  Neath, 
Swansea,  and  nearly  every  port  in  South  Wales. 

BRACONDALE  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
TRUE  "FASTOLFF"  RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL   begs   to   iuforni  his   friends   and   the 
public  he  continues  to  supply  the  above  R.\SPBERRY. 

The  ti-ad5  supplied  on  liberal  terms  when  large  quantities 
are  taken. 

J.  B.  has  a  very  Extensive  Collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices,  the  selection 
being  left  to  J.  B. 
Full  Standards,  best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort,  per  100,  £10    0    0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,       5    0    0 

Half  ditto  Ditto  Ditto „    100,      7  10    0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „       50,       3  15    0 

Full  Standards,  fine  show  varieties   ,,    doz.      10     0 

Halfditto  Ditto    „       „        0  15    0 

Dwarf  Ditto    „      „    9s.  to  12s. 

*-«  A  few  fine  Strong  FRUITING  PINE  PLANTS  for  Sale. 


FLOWERING  BULBS.— The  undersigned  respect- 
fully submits  the  foUowin!^  genuine  DUTCH  BULBS,  &c.. 
to  the  notice  of  his  customers.  They  may  all  be  had  till  Christ- 
mas, and  those  marked  '^  till  May : — 


s.d. 
*Turban  RanuncuVi^,  100 

fine  large  scarlet     . .     2  0 

*I0O  ditto,  yellow 3  0 

^Amaryllis,  12  species  . .  40  0 
'^Ammocharis,  3  species  20  0 
*Brunsvigia,  4  species    . .  35  0 

"^Crinum,  3  species Z  G 

■^Cyrtanthus,  3  species  . .  10  6 
'^Haemanthus,  5 species..  12  6 

Strelitzia  juncea 10  6 

^Strumaria,  2  species. ...  3  0 
^Yallotapurpm-ea.lai-ge. .  3  6 
Babiana,  8  fine  varieties  .  7  0 
Gladiolus, 12  new%-arieties  20  0 
^■■Do.  gandavensis,  each    3  G 

"Do.  insignis „     3  G 

Isia,  20  fine  species     ....     50 

Do.,  separate 7  G 

Do.,  100  finest  mixed  . .  17  6 
Ornithogalumaureum.eachl  0 
Oxalis,  IS,  in  6  varieties  5  0 
Sparaxis,  30,  in  6  varieties  5  0 
Do.,  100  extra  fine,  mLxed,  10  0 
*Tigridia  canariense,  each  1  6 
■^Ditto  conchiflora  ,,.10 
*Ditto  pavonia,  per  doz.  2  0 
*Cai-nation s,    extra    fine, 

per  12  pair 24  0 

*Picotees,  white  grounds 

per  12  pair  20  0 

''Do.,  yellow  grounds    ,,  .  24  0 

-100  ditto,  in  4  varieties    4  0  i  *Pinks,  extra  fine  ,,  .     SO 

JAMES  CARTER,    Seedsman  and  Florist,  No.  238,  High 

Holborn,  London. 

%-  A  new  and  extensive  Catalogue  of  Culinary  and  Floricul- 
tural Seeds  is  in  preparation. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 

YOUELL  AND  CO,  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assured  from  their  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting aU  orders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  ver\'  best  qualitv. 

Superb  new  hea\-\--edi^ed  PURPLE  PIC'OTEE,  •' BUR- 
ROUGIIES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulai-s, 
see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also,  "BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  paii". 

CARN.-VTIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-class    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  by  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers     ditto        .     1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name?  pa:  dozen  paii",  12sr    - . 
HYACINTHS;  Double  and    Single,   Blue.   Red,   White,  and 
Yellow,  very  fine,  6s,,  12s.,  and  ISs.  per  dozen. 

CAMELLIAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  30s.   per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,  including  "  Sen-attfoUa,"  2l5.p.  doz. 


s.d. 

Hyacinths,  named,  p.  doz.  12  0 
*Ditto,  good  sorts      ,,,76 

Nai-cissus,  4  vnrs.       ,,     ,     4  0 

Jonquils,  double  ,,     .     2  G 

Ditto,  single  ,,.16 

Crocus.  100  now  sorts  ....     4  0 

Ditto,  50  do 2  6 

Ditto,   100  finest  mixed    2  0 

Tulips,  mixed,  dbl.,  p.  100  7  6 
Ditto  do.,  late  ,,.70 
Ditto,    do.,    finest  ,,     .  12  0 

Iris,  English,  named,  p.  dz.  6  0 
Ditto  Spanish.  50  vars.  10  0 
100  ditto,  mLxed    4  0 

*  Anemones,  finest  dbl.  p.  lb   8  0 

*Do.,  200  finest  new 70  0 

100  ditto,  ditto U. 

"50  ditto 17  6 

*25  ditto 9  0 

H2  ditto 5  0 

=36  ditto,  in  6  vars  ....     8  0 
-Do.,  finest  single,  p,  B).     4  0 

^Ranunculus,     100   finest 

mixed 10  0 

*100  very  fine,   named  20  0 

-50  ditto* 10  0 

=25  ditto  ....'. 5  0 

-Do.,  per  doz ^3  0 

-Do.,  20  fine  new  Scotch  10  6 

"^Turban  Ranunculus,  100 

in  8  varieties 7  0 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ditto 

VERBENAS  ditto 

PETUNIAS  ditto 

PANSIES  ditto 


12s.  per  dozen. 

Gs.         ,, 

9s. 

10s. 

ISs. 

.  to  ISs. 

'No.l,' 


named 


Ditto,  verv  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers 
CINER.\RIAS,  extra  fine  sorts,  bv  name  12j 
Also  their  New  Superb  Seedlinir  CINERARIA, 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  5s.  per  plant :  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  31.  184-5  : — 
"  Y  Y — No.  1  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dai-k 
disk,  very  broad  petals  and  flowers,  unusually  large,  measui"ing 
1^  inches  in  diameter." 

ERICAS,  fine  and  free-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  9s.,  12s., 
and  18s.  per  dozen. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  Gs.  to  Os.  per  dozen. 
AURACARIA  IMBRICATA: 
d. 


2  years  old,      per  doz.    9    0 

3  „  . .         „    , .  12     0  i  Picea  cephalonica,  p.  dz,  30 

4  „  , ,        „    . .  IS     0  '  Finns  cembra     . .       ,,   .  13 

5  „  ,.        „    ..  30    0 

6  „  ..        „    ..  60    0 
Cedrus  Deodar,  1  yr.,  fine  IS    0 

„  „         1  foot  . .  30    0 

Finns  excelsa,  Sinches..    9    0 
„'^     „        4  to  5  ins.  18     0 
.,    "  ,,    IS  inch,  fine 
bushy  plant  . .  42    0 

_„  Gerardiana,  2yrs.  30    0 
Abies  Khutrow,    2  years     9     0 
RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO.  10s.  6rf.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "  BRITISH  QUEEN."  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  ,,  10s.       ,, 

YOUELL'S    CELEBRATED    TOBOLSK    RHUBARB,    fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.     Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  Januarj'. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  6. 


Abies  gracilis  . .  each 
,,       orientalis  ,.  . 

Picea  cephalonica,  p.  dz. 

Finns  cembra     . .       ,,   . 

Cupressus  torulosa,    per 
doz.,  fine 
Do.,  seed  pans,  p,  doz. 

Podocarpus  totara,  each 
Do.  Dicrydioides  ,, 
Do.         ferrugineus    ,, 

Phylocladus     trichoma- 
noides    . .         . .       ,, 

T  axodium'sempervirens, , 

Dicrydium  cupressinum,, 


'\JEW  SEEDLI^G  POTATO,  called  the  ^' CHAL- 
-^^  MORE  KIDNEY,"  has  received  several  fii-st  prizes  ;  is  a 
prolific  bearer,  mealy,  and  of  a  very  superior  flavour  ;  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  Gnrdeners'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  1,  1S45.  May  be 
had  of  Ttso  and  Son,  Florists,  Wallingford,  Berks  ;  and  of 
Warner  And  Warner,  28,  Cornhill,  London.  Price  2s.  per 
gallon,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  peck. 

FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Messrs.  TYSO  and  SONS'  descriptive  priced  Catalocrue  of 
RANUNCULUSES,  TULIPS,  ANEMONES,  CARNATIONS, 
PICOTEES,  PINKS,  itc,  for  1845-6  :  and  a  full  description  of 
the  "CHALMORE  KIDNEY  "will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
two  postage  labels. 


WHALE'S   NEW    SEEDLING    DAHLIAS    FOR 
1S4G. 

W,  B.  WnALE  begs  leave  to  call  tba  attention  of  the  Floricul- 
tural world  generally  to  his  new  and  scU-ct  Seedlings  for  1S46. 
W.  B.  W.  trusts  that  his  long  experience  in  Floriculture  has 
enabled  him  to  select  only  those  varieties  from  a  number  of 
thousands  of  Seedlings,  that  will  give  general  satisfaction  to 
his  numerous  customers. 

WHALE'S  "MARCHIONESS  OF  CORNWALLIS."— Am- 
bient white,  very  pure  white  when  shaded,  very  superior  petals, 
i  falling  in  close  column  below  each  other,  which,  together  with 
a  fine,  rising,  well-developed  centre,  gives  the  flower  a  most 
perfect  symmetiical  character,  the  petals  pertectly  smooth  and 
thickly  set,  with  fine  arrangement,  requiring  no  dressing,  the 
habit  is  early,  a  profuse  bloomer,  height  3  feet,  strong  plants  in 
May,  price   * 10s.  Gd. 

In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roots — rais- 
ing with  canker,  and  scarcely  any  tubers — it  is  necessary  to 
secure  plants  by  early  orders  ;  these  facts  and  the  above  proper- 
ties arc  warranted.  The  probable  results  of  its  merits  may  b& 
best  appreciated  by  its  being  the  most  successful  flower  of  the 
season,  pronounced  by  the  first  judges  of  the  day,  (Messrs. 
Glenny  and  Co.),  at  all  the  principal  Exhibitions.  Prizes 
awarded,  1S45:— First  Prize  at  Cambridge,  beating  all  the 
favouritesof  the  season.  First  at  Exeter  against  all  England. 
First-class  Prize  Certificate  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  where  Mr. 
Glenny  pronounced  it  a  trimmer.  First-class  Prize  Certificate 
at  Bath,  open  to  all  England.  First-class  Prize  Cei-tificate, 
Stonehenge,  Salisbury  Plain.  Tlu'ee  blooms  were  sent  to  the 
South  London  Show,  Sept.  17,  instead  of  four,  in  mistake,  con- 
sequently it  was  thrown  out,  though  greatly  admired.  Fh-st- 
class  Prize  CertiHcate  at  the  Great  Metropolitan  Show,  Cre- 
morae  House,  6  blooms,  Sept.  25.  The  blooms  were  stale  ;  not 
in  that  state  of  pei-fection  that  W.  B.  W.  could  have  wished,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  plants,  flowers,  ttc,  being  destroyed  on 
the  23rd  of  September  by  frost,  which  prevented  W.  B.  W.  from 
exhibiting  the  following  Seedlings,  viz.  ; — 

WHALE'S  ROSE  UNIQUE— A  splendid  silver  Rose,  superior 
petals,  well  arranged,  and  perfect  cutline,  and  very  constant 
tin-ough  the  season.     Heiijbt  4  feet 10s.  Gd. 

WHALE'S  SCARLET  UNIQUE— .\  perfect  model,  very  con- 
staut  through  the  season,  and  profuse  bloomer;  occasionally 
shows  a  floret.     Hei^it  3  feet        10s.  Gd. 

WHALE'S  "HENRY  BURN"— A  vermilion  scarlet;  a 
decided  improvement  on  Catleugh's  Eclipse.  Petals  well  set, 
of  medium  size,  nearly  constant.     Heiglit  4  feet  . .     7s.  Bd. 

WII.\LE'S  "ATTRACTION"— Quite  new  in  colour— bright 
orange,  tipped  with  buff;  a  good  back  row  flower,  and  very 
constant.     Height  4  feet        7s.  Gd. 

WHALE'S  "  ADMIRATION"— A  Seedling  of  1S43,  kept  in 
last  season  in  consequence  of  the  stock  being  nearly  lost,  after 
receiving  orders  forneririy  50  dozen  plants.  Orange,  mai'gined 
with  bright  scarlet;  quite  new  in  colour:  petals  thieldy  set, 
with  good  arrangement ;  pertectly  constant— has  now  been 
proved  three  seasuns.     Height  4  feet 10s.  Gd. 

WHALE'S     SEEDLING^  FANCY    BORDER    VARIETIES 
for  1S46. 

WHALE'S  "MADAME  LEVETT  "— Dai'k  marone,  tipped 
with  white  :  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  constant.    Heights  feet,  5s. 

WHALE'S  "BEAUTY"— Rose  pink,  tipped  with  gold,  veiy 
pretty.     Height  4  feet,  onlv  two  roots        . .         . .         . .     7s.  Gd^ 

WilALE'S  "RANUNCULA  FLORA"— Piimrose  ^r^^^J, 
tipped  with  Cheri*y,  quite  new  in  colour,  a  most  perfect 
symmetiieal  shape,  quite  a  novelty,  but  too  small  for  a  Show 
variety,  or  nothing  could  excel  it :  a  profuse  bloomei".  Height 
4  feet 5s. 

No  discount  unless  6  or  more  plants  are  ordered.  Dry  roots 
of  most  vaiieties  in  cultivation  may  be  had  of  W.  B.  W. 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Kintbury  or  Elcot,  near  Hungerford,  Berks.,  Dec.  6. 


TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  LOVERS  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nursery.uan,  Norwich,  begs  to 
state  that  he  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  tlie  True  HIGH- 
L.4lND  PINE,  a  noble  landscape  ornament,  and  a  ti-ee  which 
produces  vei-j"  superior  timber. 

"  I  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine;  its  growth, 
and  leaf,' and  bark,  are  beautiful.  I  shaU  be  truly  proud  of  my 
first  specimens,  of  which  I  beg  you  will  send  me  1000  of  your 
finest  for  trial.  I  am  very  mu'ch  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  trees  of  such  value;" — Newcastle  {Zhike  of),  Cluniber, 
Decer.iher  2,  1844. 

"Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  trees,  I  may  mention 
what  I  have  very  likely  told  you  in  some  of  my  previous  letters, 
that  I  prefer  the  Highland  -Pine  to  all  other  trees  except  the 
Oak,  taking  into  consideration  its  beauty  iu  winter,  and  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  evening." — lUm.  Wordsworth,  Hydal 
Mount,  Dec.  7,  1844.     Who,  then,  would  be  without  this  tree  I 

Plants    1  to   2  inches     5s.  per  1000 

2  to   4      „  10s.      „ 

,,         4  to    6      „  15s.      „ 

6  to   S      „  20s.      „ 

„         8  tolO      ,,  25s.      „ 

,,       10  to  12      „  30s.       „ 

,,       12  to  15  vei-y  strong,  5s.  per  100. 
Finest  picked  Plants  \d.  each.  Ditto  in  pots  Gd. 
Noi"wich,  December  G,  1S45. 


TO  NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  and  the  TRADE  in  General. 
TT'M.  WOOD    A>D  SON'S    WHOLESALE    CATA- 

V  V  LOGUE  of  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c.  may 
still  be  had,  GRATIS,  on  application,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain  many  of  the  leading  varieties  at  very  moderate  prices. 

.  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield,  Susses. 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA  PEAS,  grown  by  Wm.  Brown- 
lees,  Nurseryman,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  and  sold  by 
him  at  ds.  per  quart,  the  stock  on  hand  being  very  small.  The 
above  Pea  is  a  tall  Marrow,  of  a  veiy  superior  quality,  and 
most  abundant  bearer.  It  is  about'the  same  size  as  the  British 
Queen  Pea,  but  comes  into  bearing  14  days  sooner,  and  is  fit  for 
use  foiu"  or  five  weeks  later.  It  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
requii'es  tall  sticks. 

A  remittance  is  requested  fi'om  unknown  correspondents. 

It  may  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Noble,  Seedsmen, 
152,  Fleet-street,  London,  by  whom  it  can  be  weU  recoBimended, 
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THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
ISic. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  tlie  Horticultural  world  the  .above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  Its  iruit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  iind  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  tho  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nortlluiuberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutlsind,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Bgremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscomitiorton,  Lord  Sondes,  aud  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
■well  as  the  Hoi-ticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  YonELL  ife  Co.  two  )n-izes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £14    0 

Do.  do.  60     do.       .         .         .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25     do.       .         .         .070 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. — Great  Yarmouth  Nursery,  Dec.  0. 


HOYLE'S    SEEDLING    PELARGONIUMS    OF 
1841. 
Augusta        . .        . .    £1    Is.   I  Lord  Morpeth  . .     £1     Is. 

Alice ■'■■'■        Duke  of  Orleans'     . .       11 

Gipsej  Maid . .        . .      Ill  Josephus  ....       11 

The  Set  of  Six,  SI.  10s.     Cash,  51. 
The  following  12  sorts,  as  sent  out  last  season  at  10!. 10s.,  the  set 
may  be  had  for  38.  3s.,  or  cash.  31.  :— Titus,  Pompey,  Champion, 
Unique,    Queen    of    England,     Claude,    Amelia,    Majestica, 
General  PoUock,  Flora,  RosaMa,  Sarah  Jane. 

Package  free,  and  in  either  case  a  choice  Plant  v.ill  be  put  to 
defray  the  carriage. 
"William  Millek,  Providence  Nui-sery,  Ramsgate. 


MITCHELL'S  EIRST-RATE  DAHLIAS  FOR  1846. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  begs  respectfully  to  announce 
Ms  intention  of  sending  out  the  first  week  in  May  the  follow- 
ing Superb  and  Distinct  DAHLIAS,  which  he  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend. 

MERRY  MONARCH— beautiful  shaded  rose,  quite  ne  Tin  co- 
lour, obtained  a  first-class  Certificate  at  the  Grand  Show  at 
Slough  ;  is  a  most  noble  and  constant  show  flower,  i  ft. ,  10s.  Orf. 
ERECTDM— fine  crimson,  obtained  the   first  prize    at    Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  and  is  a  constant  show  flower,  t  feet.  Its.  6d. 
LADY  CHARLEVILLE— Seedling  of  1844,  partially  let  outlast 
season.      J.  M.  exhibited  three  blooms  at  the  Grand  Show, 
Slough,  but  not  for  competition.    It  was  pronounced  the  best 
flower  of  the  season  by  the  first  Metropolitan  amateur  growers 
— colour,  rosy  piak,  4  feet,  7p.  6d. 
MARIE  LOUISE— Maroon,  tipped  with  white,  fine  fancy  vari- 
ety, 3  feet,  7s.  6d. 
DAWN  OF  DAY  and  GOLIAH— These  two  varieties  J.M.  pur- 
chased of  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.,  Maresfield,  Park.      Dawn  of 
Day  beautiful  pink,  pronounced  a  first-class  show  flower  by 
the  Metropolitan  Judges,  3  feet,  10s.  Od.      Goliah,  dark  rose, 
a  constant  show  flower,  5  feet,  10s.  Gd. 
HERO  OF  SUSSEX  (Fowler's)— Light  crimson,  fine  shape,  5 

feet,  10s.  6(2. 
Piltdown  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfleld,  Sussex. 

CHARLES  FARNES,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  John's- 
street,  London,  respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and 
the  PubUc  generally,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  supply  orders 
for  the  foUowing  new  and  choice  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  :— 

ROYAL  GREEN  MARROW  PEA.— This  most  excellent 
"Variety  may  be  sown  as  a  second  early  Pea,  and  will  be  tit  for 
use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early  Wai-wlck  ;  it  will  be  found 
on  trial  that  no  Pea  can  surpass  its  flavour  or  rich  colour  when 
boiled.    Price  2s.  6d.  per  qmu-t. 

QUEEN  OF  DVfARF  PEA. — It  is  superior  to  all  the  dwarf 
Peas  known,  and  only  requires  more  general  cultivation  to  test 
its  merits,  when  it  will  supersede  every  other  variety  of  the 
same  habit.     Price  5s.  per  quart. 

iJANCER'S  MONASTERY  PEA. — This  fine  large  Pea  will 
will  be  found  superior  to  all  the  old  sorts  for  a  middle  crop.  It  is 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  of  good  flavoui',  and  merits  a  place  in 
all  gardens.     Price  2s.  6rf.  per  quart. 

A  general  CATALOGUE  of  aU  the  new  Vegetables,  &,c.,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. — Dec.  6. 


TATM.  HEALE,  Nurseryman  and  Contract  Planter, 
•  '  Calne,  Wilts,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  in  general  to  his  extensive  subjoined  List  of 
FOREST,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  very  flue 
this  season,  viz. — 

200,000  Spruce  Firs from  1  to  2  feet. 

200,000  Scotch  ditto „      1  to  2^  feet. 

200,000  Larch  ditto „       1  to  2  and  3  feet. 

150,000  English  Oaks „      2  to  3  feet. 

20,000  Alder „       1  to  3  feet. 

20,000  Beech „      2  to  6  feet. 

20,000  "ffj-oh  or  Scotch  Elm    ....    ,,      2  to  3  feet. 

20,000  Birch „      1  to  3  feet. 

100,O0OAsh ■.      2to4feet. 

20,000  Common  Laurels   , ,      2  to  4  feet. 

6000  EngUsh  Elms ,      6  to  8  and  10  feet. 

10,000  Italian  or  Black  Poplar  . .    „      4  to  6  and  12  feet. 

20,000  Fine  Evergreen  Privet ,,      2  to  4  feet. 

Hazel,  Hornbeam,  and  Horse  Chestnuts  ;  1,000,000  of  fine 
iuick  or  Thorn,  two  years  transplanted ;  10,000  Standard, 
Iwarf,  and  Trained  Apples,  including  all  the  new  leading  sorts  ; 
■000  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Trained  Pears,  including  all  the  new 
jading  varieties;  a  fine  collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
loses  ;  True  Fastolff  Raspberry,  fine,  12s.  Od.  per  100  ;  Straw- 
erries.  Giant  Asparagus,  and  Seakale  Plants. 
Also  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds  of  genuine  quality, 
.ussian  Mats,  &c. 
Catalogues  (Priced)  can  be  had  upon  application. 

l/T R.  GEORGE  CORNWALL,  Market  Gardener, 
VJL  Barnet,  begs  to  recommend  his  New  VICTORIA  RASP- 
ERRY  to  the  notice  of  Gentlemen,  aud  likewise  Gardeners, 
I  being  the  finest  fruit  and  best  flavoui'cd  Raspberry  of  any 
■own — it  waa  sold  in  Covent-garden  last  season  higher  than 
ly  other ;  it  is  likewise  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
I  feet  high.  To  be  had  at  E.  CnARLWoon's,  Covent-garden  ; 
essrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  of  Mr.  GzoaCE  Corn- 
all  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Barnet ;  and  all  the  principal 
;eda'mcn  in  London,  at  3i.  per  100,  or  Os.  per  dozen. 

TIT  ANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  a  Quantity  of  WIL- 
f'  LOW  TIMBER  and  WILLOW  POLLARDS,  sound  and 
;  for  Cricket  Bats.  Parties  having  a  quantity  to  dispose  of,  by 
ipl-ving  to  Messrs.  Duke  and  Son,  at  their  Cricket  B.all,  Bat, 
,S  stmnp  Manufactory,  Penshurst,  Kent,  may  hear  of  a  pur- 


70REIGN   SHEET    GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural    and   general   purposes.       To    ho   had  at 
Elphick'8,    28,    Castle-street    East,    Oxford-street.      For 
lady  Money  only. 


(SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET. 
O  THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 

(by  Oflicial  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 

"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  alw.ays  ready,  and  may 
be  iiaU  on  application. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN,^  OTHERS. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Sky-lights,  itc,  may  be  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S,  31.3,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices :  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required.        


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

Ct  JARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
^  •  the  above  ^article,  in  quahty  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  o'fter  it  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  door 
from  Regent-street. 

CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or  Squares  equally  low. 


'MALL  GLASS  for  HOTHOUSES  and  GARDEN 
)  LIGHTS. 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

60,000  4  in.  by  2  in.  at    Os.  8d. 


10,000  5"  3       ..  3  6 

90,000  8  6       . .  18  0 

11,000  SJ  6i     ..  20  0 

80,000  9  7       ..  22  0 

40,000  10  8       .  .  30  0 

PROPAGATING  OR  STRIKING  GLASSES 
-Are  now  offered  at  half  the  usual  prices  ;  a  variety  of  other 
shapes  and  sizes  may  be  had. 


30,000  41 

2   . 

.   1 

0 

80,000  6 

4 

.   9 

0 

60,000  6J 

ii     ■ 

.   U 

U 

30,000  7 

6   . 

.   13 

0 

12,000  7J 

5^  . 

.   15 

0 

sqrs.  Per  gross. 

40,000  4iin.  by2Jin.  at    Is.Od. 


in.  in.-         each. 

About  61  high  by  4idia.  Is.  Oii. 

7  5'  ..  1  2 
7i       BJ...  1  4 

8  6  ...  1  9 
BEE  GLASSES,  FISH  GLOBES,  FRENCH  SHADES  FOE 

FERNS,  <tc. 
R-.  COGAN,  GLASS,  LEAD,  aud  COLOUR  WORKS,  48, 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


in.  in.  each. 

-About  5  high  by  3    dia.  0    Sd. 
5  3i   . .     0     9 

bi  34    . .     0-  10 

6'  4      ..     0  U 


QTEPHENSON    and    CO.,   61,    Gracechurch-street, 

i5  London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Imjproved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
Friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  requu'e  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  mil  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &,  Co.  beg  to  infoiTU  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  »Sic.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  ifec.  <Sjo, 


CLARK'S 
METALLIC 


?&' 


HOTHOUSE 
WORKS. 


^-■/%i. 


55,  LIONEL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  THOMAS  CLARK. 
Superintendent  of  the  Works,  Mr.  JOHN  JONES.     _ 

IN  returning  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobihty, 
Gentry,  and  PubUc  at  large,  for  their  liberal  patronage  of 
the  above  Estabhshmeut  during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years, 
Mr.  CLARK  begs  to  state  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Glass 
enables  him  to  offer  his  METALLIC  HOT  and  GREENHOUSES 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Those  Houses  are  glazed  with 
British  Sheet  Glass,  in  panes  of  from  24  to  30  inches  m  length 
and  of  such  thickness  as  to  preclude  all  danger  of  accideutal 
breakiige,  whilst  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  frost 
(frequently  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  per  annum),  is  eft'eetually 
prevented  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  glazing  adopted.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  his  Metallic  Hothouses,  in  which  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements are  happily  combined,  Mr.  Clark  refers  with  piide 
and  satisfaction  to  the  magnificent  range  erected  by  hira  in 
the  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmoro,  which  is  adnutted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN.' 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus. for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  eflacient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conseiwatory  erelted  at  Chisivick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultui-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public.  . 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  interv.-ils,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents. — This  Cooking 
Apparatusis  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards-strength  of  ma- 
terial andworlunanship  ;  in  fact,  thelawsof  heat  areso  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  eft'ect  with  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,  detailingparticulars  and  prices 
at  130  Fleet-street. 

THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cueumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and_  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  "which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  byBoHBiDGE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothscliild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbury;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places, — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


GYPSUM  FOR  MANURE,  prepared  by  the  only 
method  which  will  ensure  its  success  for  Agricultural 
purposes,  by  NEWTON  &;  PECK,  Wilmington  Works,  Holl. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  its  application  and  full 
particulars  as  to  its  uses  as  a  fertilizer,  with  numerous  cases  of 
its  sui'prising  effects,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  a  post-paid  letter  containing  Three  Postage  Stamps. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,} 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  ANH  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTS  WORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOE,  LONDON; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47;  Lime-street,  Dec.  0. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  inc.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difiiculty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  -will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  .and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.        E.  Purser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  deUvery. 


GYPSUM.-PURE  GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  Gd.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  other  manures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark  Fothergill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  pui-pose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Bai-ge 
Pumps  ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  WeUs.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticultm-e,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  piu^poses. 

The  Trade  suppUed  on  advantageous  tei'ms,  by  Benjajiik 
Fowler,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London, 


POTATO  DISEASE.— CoTTAM  and  Hallen  have 
now  ready  at  their  Agricultural  and  Horticultm-al  Imple- 
ment Repository,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London, 
POTATO  PULPING  MACHINES  for  extracting  the  Starch 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  Potato  which  remain  uninjured  by 
the  disease.  These  Machines  are  highly  approved  of  by  all 
who  have  seen  and  used  them,  as  being  the  most  effectual  that 
can  be  made  for  the  pui'pose. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshu-e  Agricultural  Society,  at  Beyer, 
ley,  as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.    Price  £20. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  aMachineseen,  on  app'dca- 
tion  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  9,  Gray's-Inn  Square,  London ; 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charnock, 
Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engi- 
neers, Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  drains 
niEiy  also  be  had.    Price  80s. 
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BECK'S  SEEDLING   PELARGONIUMS,  1841.— 
E.  ItECK  infoi'ms  the  public  that  liis  sale  of  the  above  will 
terminate  on  January  1st,  ISiti.      The  small  portion  reniainin}; 
are  well  established  in  -IJ-ineh  pots.     N.li. — E.  13.  proposes  to 
send  out  another  seleetion  after  the  Exhibitious  of  181U. 
Worton  Cottage,  Islewortb, 


POTATOES  FROM  THE  SCILLY   ISLANDS. 

WE.  RENDLE  and  CO.  hiive  been  fortunate  in 
•  procuring  a  few  Tons  of  these  POTATOES,  allofwhkh 
•are  cnilrdy  fixe  from  thi  prevaillug  disease,  and  will  he  found  most 
tealuable  for  seed.  Refer  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  John's  Letter  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronield  last  n-eek,  page  801. 

%^  Price  on  apphcation. 
Plymouth,  Dec.  G,  1810. 


J 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  G,  1845. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  WEEKS. 
Saturdav      Dec.  11— Royikl  Butaaio       ....        4  f.h. 
Tun^DAV,         —     16 — LiDnunn  .  .  .        .        8  F.u, 


The  importance  to  this  country  of  good  Potato 
•SEED  OR  SETS  for  another  year's  crop,  is  sucli  that 
from  a  very  early  period  the  atteniion  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  it.  Enquiries  have  been 
addressed  to  the  British  Consuls  in  sucli  places  as 
appeared  likely  to  furnish  supplies,  and  we  are  now 
permitted  to  mention  some  facts  which  have  been 
thus  elicited. 

It  appears  that  although  at  Bourdeaux  the  latler 
crop  is  diseased,  yet  the  early  Potatoes  gathered  in 
July  were  sound,  and  that  some  thousand  bushels 
might  be  obtained. 

Corsica  can  also  furnish  a  few  hundred  tons;  no 
disease  having  appeared  in  that  island. 

But  the  great  source  of  supply  will  be  Corunna. 
Very  large  numbers  are  annually  grown  in  Galicia, 
partly  for  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands.  The 
whole  crop  in  this  part  of  Spain  is  reported  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
Potatoes  could  be  readily  procured. 

Considering  the  climate  of  Galicia,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  province  better  calculated  to  renew  our 
English  crops  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
soon  have  Spanish  Potatoes  in  the  maiket.  Ship- 
pers would  be  wise  if  they  exposed  their  purchases 
to  light  for  some  time  before  sending  them  on  board  ; 
and  if  the  Potatoes  could  be  barrelled  in  dry  sand 
they  would  command  so  much  higher  a  price  on 
that  account  as  would  far  more  than  defray  the 
additional  expense. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  mere  cultivators  of 
-the  soil,  that  which  has  most  generally  attracted 
attention  is  their  unwillingness  to  believe  in  any 
possible  improvement  of  any  one  thing  which  they 
;are  accustomed  to.  There  is  no  class  of  men  so 
easily  contented.  With  them  what  is,  is  right. 
They  are  all  optimists,  except  at  market ; 

"  Pascite,  ut  ante,  boves,  pueri !  " 
is  their  maxim. 

A  peasant  exchanges  his  damp,  dirty,  smoky 
hovel  unwillingly  for  one  that  is  dry,  clean,  and  ven- 
tilated. A  little  farmer,  accustomed  to  the  flail, 
abhors  the  sound  of  a  thrashing-machine  ;  he  loves 
his  inky  horse-pond  better  than  the  waters  of  Heli- 
con ;  and  would  rather  be  mired  in  his  swampy  land, 
though  it  grows  nothing  but  rushes,  than  walk  dry- 
hod  over  the  richest  pasture — 

"quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus 

"  Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  junco." 
A  gardener  is  by  no  means,  of  necessity,  free  from 
this  besetting  sin.  There  are  gardeners  still  who 
swear  by  flues  and  at,  hot  water  ;  who  revel  in  the 
luxury  of  a  dung-bed,  though  they  might  have  a 
tank  ;  are  so  used  to  mealy-bug  as  to  think  it  orna- 
mental, and  find  no  beauty  in  luxuriant  vegetation, 
but  infinitely  prefer  a  few  shrivelled  leaves  at  the 
top  of  a  great  many  wooden  spindles  stuck  in 
garden-pots,  gathered  together  under  a  glass  roof, 
find  called  "  a  collection." 

It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  say  that  this  is  a 

I  universal  character  ;  but  it  is  literally  true  in  many 
instances,  and,  partially  so,  far  more  extensively  than 
people  are  willing  to  admit.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  discussions  that  have  been  going  on  for 
some  years  past  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine- 
Apple.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  large  number  of  gar- 
deners are  to  be  found  who  pertinaciously  insist  upon 
;heir  own  old  methods  being  infinitely  better  than 
hose  of  modern  invention ;  who  can  find  no  merit 
n  a  general  crop  of  heavy  Pines,  because  some- 
)ody  or  other  has  now  and  then  grown  a  single 
iuit  as  well,  in  former  days  ;  who  sneer  at  the  so- 
sailed  improvements  introduced  by  Messrs.  Barnes, 
jlendinning,  Hamilton,  Mills,  or  Murray  ; 
ind,  when  the  results  are  pointed  at,  either  deny 
hem  altogether  or  coolly  demand  that  the  proofs 
iall  be  sent  to  them  for  their  own  inspection. 
To  tell  such  men  to  grow  a  Pine  without  pulling 
'  its  roots,  would  be  as  profitable  as  to  desire  them 
o  boil  it.  The  one  kind  of  advice  would  be  as 
ikely   to   receive   attention   as  the   other.     They 


would  rather  have  a  little  Pino,  by  giving  it  the 
diet  of  an  Andover  pauper,  than  a  large  one  by 
feeding  it  like  an  alderman. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  numberless 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Pines  grown  at  liicton 
bj'  Mr.  Barnes,  and  at  Thornfield  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Wc  need  not  say  that  each  of  these  gardeners 
has  published  an  account  of  his  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  Pine  ;  that  both  are  enemie*  to  cutting 
off  roots,  or  exposing  Pines  to  any  kind  of  check  ; 
that  they  principally  differ  in  subordinate  matters  ol 
detail  ( jilr.  Barnes  preferring  to  giow  his  Pines  in 
pots,  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  open  soilj;  and  that 
both  are  said  to  have  obtained  fruit  of  extraordinary 
weight  and  excellence. 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  he  frequenlly  cuts  Mont- 
serrats,  weighing  from  6  to  7  lbs.;  that,  in  1841 
and  184-2,  -20  of  this  variety  wera  cut,  weighing  in 
all  104  lbs.,  the  largest  being  7  lb.  4oz.;  and  that 
the  majority  of  his  Envilles  vary  from  7  lbs  to  9  lbs.* 
Less  precise  statements  are  made  respecting  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Pines,  which  are  alleged  to 
be  still  finer  ;  but  it  is  currently  stated,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  with  accuracy,  that  most  of  his 
Queens  weigh  between  5  and  0  lbs.  and  very  often 
much  more. 

Now,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  this  kind 
of  success,  there  are  persons  who  depreciate  it  alto- 
gether. What  is  the  use,  says'  one,  of  a  Queen  Pine 
weighing  6  lbs.  ?  two  of  3  lbs.  each  are  much  better. 
Why  do  not  these  great  men  exhibit  their  Pines  at 
the  London  shows  ?  cries  another,  forgetting  that 
there  may  be  causes  for  their  not  doing  so  which 
gardeners  are  capable  enough  of  understanding. 
Critics  of  a  third  class  object  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  Pine-growers  describe  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  carp  at  their  grammar;  sneer  at  their  un- 
skilful style  of  writing,  and  rate  them  for  having  a 
good  opinion  of  themselves  and  their  ways.  For 
ourselves  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
last  respect.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference  how 
a  man  describes  his  practice,  provided  it  is  intelli- 
gible ;  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who, 
being  self-sufficient  enough  themselves,  abuse  others 
for  the  same  fault.  They  remind  us  of  the  drunken 
fellow  who  quarrelled  with  his  comrade  for  tumbling 
into  the  gutter  like  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  Bicton  and  Thornfield  Pines  are 
of  unusual  size  and  excellence  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  favourable  reports  made  to  us  respecting 
them  by  unprejudiced  observers.  See  pp.  690, 
643,  &c.  To  this  we  add  our  own  testimony.  We 
ourselves  some  time  since  received  from  Mr.  Phi- 
lips, of  Thornfield,  the  employer  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  a 
Montserrat  Pine,  sent  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  Pine-houses,  concerning  which  we  can 
only  say  that  a  more  beautifully  grown  fruit,  or  one 
of  more  excellence,  we  never  saw.  We  have  also 
received,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lady  Rolle,  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Queens,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  : — 

It  measured  I7|  inches  in  circumference,12  inches 
in  height,  and  weighed  6  lbs.  6  ounces.  The  num- 
ber of  pips  in  height  was  15.  It  was  a  noble  fruit, 
tapering  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  top,  which 
was  terminated  by  a  crown  extremely  small  for  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  The  pips  were  large  and  well 
swelled,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  that  rich  glossy 
colour  which  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  good  cul- 
tivation. It  had  lost  weight  during  its  transmission 
to  London,  and  remaining  there  for  a  few  days  un- 
examined. To  its  excellent  quality  some  of  our 
Irish  friends  would  willingly  testify  as  we  do. 

The  following  letter  too  from  Mr.  James  Newton, 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Cheadle  Heath,  near  Stock- 
port, may  be  quoted  on  this  occasion  in  proof  of  the 
quality  of  the  Thornfield  Pines  : — 

"  Nov.  28, 1815. — Hearing  there  are  prejudiced  per- 
sons propagating  a  report  that  the  Plamiltonian  system 
of  Pine-culture  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  I  feel  it  due  to  this  industrious  and  talented 
gardener,  to  state,  from  ray  own  experience,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fruit  cut  out  of  the  Pine-pit  here  was  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  as  far  as  an  unusually  cloudy 
and  wet  summer  would  permit,  of  good  size  and  colour. 
The  pit  was  built  in  August,  1844,  and  in  the  following 
month  50  Pines  were  planted  in  it,  45  of  which  were 
strong  and  healthy  maiden  plants,  35  of  these  fruited 
witb.in  12  months,  weighing  collectively  105  lbs.  ;  five 
of  the  plants  were  old  stools,  and  treated  according  to 
the  Hamiltoniau  system  ;  the  fruit  from  these  was  also 
cut  within  12  months,  and  weighed  29  Ih.  10  oz.  avoir- 
dupois, and  I  have  no  doubt  by  pursuing  Mr.  Hamilton's 
system  of  growing  the  suckers  on  the  old  stools  there 
wUl  be  a  much  heavier  crop  next  season." 

Having  produced  this  evidence  as  to  there  being 
no  exaggeration  about  the  Bicton  and  Thornfield 
Pines,  we  shall,  for  the  future,  decline  adverting  fur- 
ther to  that  point. 

Another  subject  of  animadversion  is  the  plan  pur- 


sued  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  growing  his  Pines  in  the 
open  soil,  and  not  in  pots.  There  are  really  good 
gardeners  who  deny  either  the  possibility  or  advan- 
tage of  doing  so.  We  advise  them  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  That  it  is  possible,  the  results  at  Thornfield 
sufficiently  prove.  If  they  wish  for  ocular  demon- 
stration, let  them  look  at  what  Mr.  Ingram  is  doing 
in  her  Majesty's  garden  at  Frograore,  where  the 
Pines  are  grown  with  as  much  luxuriance  as  Cabbages. 

That  jjersons  fail  in  the  attempt  we  know:  but  we 
also  know  the  cause.  The  Pine-apple  will  not  root 
into  cold  sodden  materials  ;  no  plant  likes  to  do  so  ; 
the  Pine-apple  abhors  it.  That  is  all.  If  the  soil 
is  kept  open  and  warm,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes ; 
if  that  is  not  attended  to,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
had  better  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons well  capable  of  judging  correctly,  that  we  shall 
some  day  have  Queen  Pine-apples  oif  10  lbs.  weight. 
We  do  not  think  it  improbable.  It  would  not  surprise 
us  if  such  were  to  be  cut  at  Frogmore  some  day. 
There  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  and  much  in 
favour  of  the  expectation. 

In  short,  now  that  Pine-apples  are  treated  iike  tro- 
pical plants,  there  is  a  chance  for  them.  So  long  as 
gardeners  persevered  in  docking  their  roots  as  they 
would  a  horse's  tail,  the  wonder  was  that  the  Pines 
did  not  refuse  to  grow  at  all. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  remarks  as  these 
have  no  application  beyond  the  subject  immediately 
in  hand.  They  have,  in  fact,  a  universal  bearing 
upon  horticulture,  as  we  must  endeavour  to  show 
next  week. 


■^  See  the  new  edition  of  his  excellent 
apple,"  lately  pubUshed. 


*  Treatise  on  the  Pine- 


The  season  has  now  arrived  when  planting 
operations  are  carried  out.  We  would,  therefore, 
offer  a  word  of  seasonable  caution  where  the  object 
is  to  produce  effect  in  park  scenery.  Errors  in 
planting  are  infinitely  worse  than  errors  in  building. 
The  one  may  be  altered  according  to  the  means  or 
caprice  of  the  owner  ;  not  so  the  noble  Oak  or  the 
princely  Cedar.  When  they  have  assumed  the  size 
when  their  magnificent  proportions  are  developed, 
we  too  often  to  our  mortification  find  them  blemishes 
rather  than  ornaments  of  the  landscape.  In  build- 
ing, the  rule  and  plummet  guide  with  precision  the 
hand  of  him  who  raises  the  structure ;  they  are 
unavailable  to  him  who  embellishes  our  parks  and 
clothes  with  a  masterly  hand  the  naked  surfaces 
committed  to  his  care.  No  rule  or  line  is  available 
to  the  artist  in  matters  of  that  kind.  Taste  alone, 
matured  by  reflection  and  experience,  defines  the 
course  of  his  operations. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  because  an  individual 
has  attained  eminence  in  some  profession  or  other, 
that  skill  in  landscape  gardening  will  necessarily  be 
shown  by  him,  as  if  any  one  could  plant  trees,  and 
stake  out  drives.  This  operation,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  connected  with  the  residence 
of  a  country  gentleman,  cannot  be  so  treated  with 
success.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  untrained  eye 
should  discover  the  advantages  which  planting  is 
capable  of  effecting.  And  it  is  because  incompetent  ■ 
advisers  are  consulted  in  matters  requiring  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  trees,  their  habits,  and  capabilities, 
that  we  so  often  find  ground  blocked  up  which 
ought  to  remain  open,  beautiful  views  intercepted, 
breadth  of  greensward  destroyed,  and  all  sorts  of 
deformities  starting  up  in  the  shape  of  ill-contrived 
belts  and  clumps  perched  on  the  tops  of  hills. 

A  man  of  taste,  conversant  with  trees  and  the  art 
of  planting  them,  will  never  commit  such  mistakes. 
He  takes  advantage  of  the  beauties  which  Nature 
has  already  created,  and  by  a  right  distribution  and 
appropriation  of  the  subjects  under  his  control, 
improves  those  features,  but  never  disfigures  them. 
There  are  some,  indeed,  who  think  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  effect  an  alteration  in  their  grounds 
in  order  to  improve  them  ;  and  in  their  ill-directed 
zeal,  they  overlook  the  points  most  susceptible  of 
embellishment,  or  mar  effects  which  skill  could 
easily  produce. 

There  are  so  many  glaring  instances  of  this  in  all 
directions,  that  we  trust  to  be  forgiven  for  drawing 
attention  just  now  to  the  matter,  which  we  do  in  the 
hope  that,  with  the  coming  season,  gentlemen  will 
pause  before  they  commit  to  imprudent  hands  the 
task  of  embellishing  their  domains,  or  allow  their 
advisers  to  disfigure  what  is  beautiful,  by  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  taste.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  trees  are  the  grandest  objects  in  Nature 
— that  they  constitute  the  most  important  features 
in  landscapes— especially  in  a  richly-cultivated 
country  like  England.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  most 
urgent  importance  that  we  should  study  well  their 
proper  disposition  from  the  beginning  of  all  planting 
operations.  It  is  only  by  distributing  them  with 
skill  in  the  first  instance,  that  favourite  trees  are 
saved  from  the  edge  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and  re- 
main as  objects  of  admiration  in  after  times. 

Let  us,  therefore,  Impress  upon  those  whom  these 
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remarks  concern,  the  great  importance  of  a 
skilful  management  of  their  park  scenery  ;  and  tnat 
no  trees,  be  they  what  they  may,  will  bear  to 
be  placed  at  random,  and  without  reference  to  what 
thev  must  eventually  become.  There  are  certain 
niinciples  clearly  perceived,  but  difficult,  il  not  im- 
possible to  define,  which  the  artist  in  these  matters 
knows  how  to  apply  advantageously,  and  whicli  no 
common  observer  can  be  supposed  to  understand. 


"Weekly  Prices  of    Potatoes    per    ton, 

in    Covent 

Garden  Market,  in  1844  and  1»45. 

1844. 

1845. 

October S 

50s.  to  80s. 

October   ...  3 

eOs.toSOs. 

12 

60         80 

11 

60       100 

19 

50         70 

18 

60       100 

26 

50         70 

25 

70       130 

November...  2 
9 

50         70 
50         70 

November     1    70      130 

8'  70       130 

16 

50         55 

15 

70       130 

23 

50         55 

22 

;o      130 

30 

50         70 

29 

80       140 

D3eember...  7 

50         70 

December     6 

80       160 

Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwark. 

1844. 

1845. 

October 21 

28 

45s.  to  80s. 
45         70 

October  ...20 
27 

50s.tol00s. 
50       100 

November...  4 
11 

45        70 
45        70 

November     3 
10 

50       100 
50       100 

18 

45         70 

17 

45         80* 

25  1   45         70    1                      24 

50       120 

December...  2l   50-        70_iiDecernber_l 

SO       120 

«  Nearly  all 

bad,  and  many  sold  at  nomina 

1  prices. 

BERGAMOTTE  CADETTE.  I 

5vno.iymM.-lle    Cadet,  Beauchamp,  Bem-re    Beauchamps, 

%r^amrJ,-f  Bergamotte  Cadette  .  and  Poire  de  | 
Cadette  occur  in  the  works  of  La  Qumtinye  Duliamel, 
and  some  other  French  authors.  Their  descr.p  ions 
are,  however,  exceedingly  at  variance,  and  Dr  Adrian 
Diet  iustly  observes,  that  the  Poire  de  Cadet  of  La 
Quintinye  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  variety  as  that 
described  by  Duhamel,  who  states  that  the  fruit  ripens 
ill  October,  and  is  soon  over;  but  according  to  La 
Ouinthiye,its  ripening  occurs  iuthe  mon'hs  ot  October, 
November,  and  December.  Few  kinds  of  Pears  con- 
tinue three  months  in  eating,  especially  wlien  their 
becoming  fit  takes  place  so  early  as  October.  It  is, 
however  a  remarkable  character  in  the  variety  here 
represented,  that  it  continues  ripening  in  succession, 
from  the  same  tree,  from  October  till  March.  Such 
may  not  be  the  case  under  every  circumstance  of  soil 
and  climate  ;  but  it  has  very  frequently  been  observed 
to  do  so.  It  was  received  from  M.  Boso,  of  Pans;  and 
as  La  Q,uintinye  ascribes  a  greater  range  as  regards  its 
maturity  than  has  been  done  by  authors  subsequently, 
there  is" every  probability  tli.at  this  is  the  variety  to  which 
he  referred.  It  was  received  under  the  name  of  Beau- 
champs,  from  M.  Pie'rard,  of  Manjouy. 


PLANT  WATERING  IN  WINTER. 

There  is   nothing  connected   with   plant-culture  of 
more  importance   than    the    judicious  application    oi 
water,  more  especially  during  the  winter  months.      I  he 
majority  of  the  deaths  which  occur  m  cold  pits,  and 
other  similarly  circumstanced  structures  for  wintering 
plants,  result   from   over-watering.     The   hygrometer 
in  such  a  situation  would  tell  how  impossible  it  is  for 
vegetation  to   exist,   at   least   that   kind   of   vegetable 
tissue  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  dormitories  are 
c  .nposed.     It  is  rarely  that  plants  in  such  situations 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture.     To  house  them  dry,  -and 
to  winter  them  dry,  is  the  passport  to  their  future  exist- 
ence     Water  should  be  gradually  withheld  from  all 
i.lants  as  winter  approaches  to  fit  them  for  hibernation, 
not  only  because  of  the  suspension  of  active  growth, 
but  also  to  harden  the  tissue,  and  partially  to  expel  the 
redundancy]  of   watery  fluid   with   which    this    tissue 
1. rifely  abounds.     Plants,  therefore,  brought  by  degrees 
iiito   a   condition   of   this  kind,  when  all  their  active 
functions  are  for  the  time  suspended,  are  not  so  liable 
lo  suffer  from  damp,  which  pervades  all  plant  structures 
dnrin"   winter,  at  least  wli^re  artificial  heat  is  never 
anpliell,  unless  to  expel  frost.     The  application  of  water 
d'urino-  winter  to  plants  thus  situated  is  rarely  required, 
because  the  atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  them 
for   some   months,  in   consequence  of   its  coolness,  is 
incapable  of  absorbing  any  from  the  bodies  thus  placed 
in  contact  with  it. 

Having  made  these  remarks  more  applicable  to  plants 
in  pits  and  frames  than  to  those  in  larger  buildings,  I 
may  observe  that  it  is  collections  of  plants  wluch  are 
putted  upon  the  principles  I  have  already  laid  down 
tiiat   demand    and    deserve  our  especial  care  at  this 
season.     Plants  which  have  been  liberally  treated,  both 
r.s  regards  pot-room  and   a   corresponding   supply   of 
water°during  the  growing  season,  require,  during  the 
s«ason  of  repose,  a  limited  and  comparatively  trifling 
attendance  from   the  watering-pot  to   sustain  even    a 
large  mass  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  foliage.     Plants  m 
temperate  houses  are  not  likely  to  have  their  juices 
exhausted  by  excessive  and  unnatural  transpiration,  un- 
l.^ss  under  bad  management,'or  during  long  and  severe 
winters,   when  strong  fires  are  required  to  keep  out 
f.  ost.   It  is  at  such  a  period  and  under  such  a  visitation 
only  that   anything   approaching   a   liberal    supply  of 
water  should  be  given  in  the  winter  months.     It  is  well, 
however,  to  remark  that  at  no  period,  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  should   water  be   administered   unless   the 
plant  actually  requires  it.     This  observation  more  par- 
ticularly applies  to  plants  having  heavy  shifts,  such  as 
Heaths,  for  example,  with  small  hairy  roots,  which  are 
incapable  of  existing  for  any  length  of  tune  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  mud-pot.     The  whole  of  the  fibres,  which 
should  be  pearly  white,  turn  brown  and  soon  perish. 
The  result  is,  as  may  be  expected,  the  plant  very  soon 
dies,  and  is,  in  fact,  dead  before  the  discovery  is  made. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  more  plants  are  killed  during 
winter  by  overwatering  than    by  frost  itself ;  we  are 
always  on  our  guard  as  respects  the  latter  enemy,  but 
rarely  as  regards  overwatering. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  ascertain  when  plants  in 
lar^e  pots  are  really  in  want  of  water,  but  then  there 
nre" certain  ways  of  arriving  at  this,  and  if  no  investiga- 
tion is  made  nothing  can  be  discovered.  To  the  sedu- 
lous and  attentive  cultivator,  I  would  say,  take  no  man's 
word  m  so  nice  a  matter— a  matter  on  which  your  suc- 
cess as  a  cultivator  largely  depends.  Examine  the  soil 
with  your  own  fingers,  and  see  whether  the  pot  is  wet 
or  dry  externally  ;  feel  the  foliage,  and,  using  your  own 
jndjment,  act  accordingly. — Dwo. 


The  flesh  is  yellov>i^-wbite,  very  melting  and  juicy, 
with  a  rich  sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  aud 
a  good  bearer.  Shoots  light  olive  brown  ;  leaves  ovate, 
tapering,  somewhat  acuminate,  finely  serrated  ;  flowers 
middle-sized  ;  petals  oval,  with  long  sepals.  In  point 
of  flavour  this  cannot  be  said  to  equal  the  Winter  Nelis, 
and  some  other  first-rate  sorts  ;  but  it  well  deserves 
cultivation,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  supply  in  in- 
tervals between  the  ripening  of  other  kinds  throughout 
the  winter. — R.  T.  


BREEDER  TULIPS  OF  THE  MIDLAND 

COUNTIES. 
Having  noticed  the  rectified  or  broken  flowers,  I  now 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent Breeder  Tulips  that  came  under  my  notice  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  last. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  of  late  to  possess 
seedlin"  breeders  of  good  quality,  and  in  my  opinion 
with  much  reason,  for  being  generally  much  cheaper, 
the  amateur  may  grow  a  considerable  number  of  vane- 
ties,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  chance  of  breaking 
them  fine,  and  thus  very  probably  have  the  whole  stock 
of  a  superior  strain  in  his  own  hands.  In  Tulip  grow- 
ing, the  strain,  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  florists,  is  of 
the  very  first  importance  ;  this  the  amateur  commencing 
their  cultivation  must  ever  bear  in  miud,  for  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  it  may  save  him  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Most  assuredly,  a  Polyphemus,  Strong's  King,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  &c.,  may  be  broken  from  the  breeder,  aud 
sold  as  such,  but  as  for  ever  coming  in  a  winning  state 
there  are  very  many  chances  against  it.  Since  I  began 
Tulip  growing,  I  have  changed  many  of  my  sorts  seve- 
ral times  over,  having  had  bad  strains  palmed  on  me 
as  being  fine.  In  growing  breeders,  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  obviated,  and  the  grower  feels  a  conscious 
pride  in  the  bantling  of  his  own,  which  has  more  regular 
features,  and  evinces  a  steadier  disposition,  than  the 
elevss  of  his  neighbours. 

In  describing  the  breeders  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
that  many  are  very  scarce,  though  some  are  plentiful 
in  this  locality  ;  still  1  trust  that  my  brother  florists 
will  "jot  down  "the  varieties  that  they  may  wish  to 
obtain,  that  when  opportunity  serves  they  may  not  miss 
the  chance  of  getting  them. 

In  Bizarre  Breeders,  Harpham's  Invincible  is  a 
fine  and  large  flower,  not  yet  broken  to  my  knowledge, 
tall  in  its  growth,  cup  of  fine  form,  and  the  base  of  a 
fine  golden  yellow. 

Diadem. — The  stock  of  this  flower,  consisting  of  about 
six  breeders,  one  rectified  flower  and  off'sets,  has  been 
bought  for  ]  51.,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
considered  a  large  sum.  The  breeder  is  a  noble  flower 
cup  like  Polyphemus,  ground-colour  of  a  splendid 
bright  yellow,  with  well  rounded  petals.  The  rectified 
fi  )wer  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  flame,  having  a  scarlet 


(like  Titian)  mingled  with  the  darker  colour,  which  is 
intense  also.  A  finer  flower  than  Diadem  has  not  been 
originated  in  this  part  of  the  world  lately.  -As  far  as 
prolierties  go  the  following  is  equally  good,  but  has  not 
yet  been  broke  :  Wood's  Gforg-e  John  Robinson  (like 
its  namesake)  has  every  good  quality  to  recommend  it, 
cup  about  half  a  globe,  thick  velvety  petals,  obtuse,  and 
of  a  clear  chestnut,  the  base  pure,  and  in  all  respects 
first-rate,  and  amongst  its  other  good  points  it  is  one  ot 
the  first  to  expand,  and  one  of  the  last  to  fade  ;  m 
Floricultural  phraseology,  "  it  stands  well." 

Duke  of  Hamilton.— Th\s  is  a  fine  and  good  variety, 
peculiar  f.r  its  well-shaped  cup  and  good  colour.  1 
believe  it  was  christened  by  Mr.  Slater, of  Manchester  ; 
it  has  been  broken  this  year  in  very  fine  st;  le,  and  in 
cither  state  will  prove  an  acquisition. 

Deficnce.—T\ns  is  something  in  the  way  of  Victory 
breeder,  but  with  shorter  cup  ;  here  it  has  bloomed 
finely  in  a  feathered  state  and  by  most  people  considered 
superior  to  Royal  Sovereign.  ,  .  ,     . 

Lord  Stanley  ( Wood' s).— 01  this  vanety  which  has 
now  bloomed  two  years,  all  that  can  be  said  at  present 
is,  that  in  its  breeder  state  it  is  very  fine,  rising  well, 
with  a  strong  elastic  stem  ;  it  bears  most  graceluUy  a 
clean  and  nearly  perfect  cup  :  of  this  variety  I  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion. 

Earl  of  Noltingliam,vi3S  originated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  one  of  the  purest  cupped  flowers  grown  ; 
and  either  to  exhibit  as  a  breeder,  or  in  its  rectifaed 
state,  is  certainly  first-rate. 

Orijlamme.— T:\us  is  a  beautiful  bizarre  breeder,  in- 
clining to  scarlet ;  the  cup  is  superb,  and  the  interior 
of  the  most  dazzling  yellow  possible  ;  it  stands  in  a  tine 
form,  and  attracts  attention  in  a  moment.  It  has  been  ■ 
broken,  and  flames  finely  up  each  petal,  but  without 
feathering,  which  is  rather  against  it  here.  I  sliould 
imagine,  however,  it  is  something  in  the  way  of  Jinter- 
prise,  broken,  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Sandars.  It  is 
far  superior  to  Osiris,  which,  with  mOj  is  always  slightly 

^  ^^Conqnest  (Mart's).— This  as  a  breeder  is  good,  being 
clear  and  of  fine  form  ;  it  has  not  yet  broken  with  me  j 
but,  from  its  appearance,  I  should  imagine  that  it  wi.l 
throw  a  good  flower.  .  ,     ,  „    i  j 

Tmperator  (Wheatley's).— The  variety  here  alluded 
to  is  remarkably  clean,  and  of  good  form,  breaking  to  a 
fine  feathered  flower  ;  it  came  originally  from  Derby, 
but  the  raiser's  name  is  unknown. 

Alderman  Herbert  (Wood's).  -  As  a  breeder  this 
variety  has  one  drawback,  the  cup  being  slightly  stained  ; 
it  has,  however,  every  other  good  property,  and  the 
breeder-colour  especially  being  beautiful  ;  I  fancy  the 
tinge  is  so  slight,  that,  should  the  flower  come  feathered, 

it  may  break  out.  .    .      •    .,     t.ta 

In  Byblomens  we  have  some  fine  varieties  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  the  broken  flowers  of  which  have  been 
previously  enumerated.  The  undermentioned  are  gene- 
rally fine,  some  of  them  peculiarly  so,  and  deserving 
extensive  cultivation  : —  ,1, 

Madonna  (Gibben's),  is  a  noble  flower,  large,  well 
formed,  and  with  a  pure  cup.     It  has   not   yet   been 

broken.  ,  ,         -ii 

Dr    Hook   (Wood's).— Colour  a  deep   purple,  witli 
pare  white  bottom;  the  stock  are  still  in  a  breeder  state. 
JOfm-c™/ (Dixon's).— This  variety  is  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  thick  petals,  good  cup,  and  general  quali- 
ties.    I  have  not  yet  seen  it  rectified,  but  X  understand 

it  breaks  well.  ,        j  ci  4. 

Portia.— The  raiser's  name  unknown,  good,  and  ht  to 
stand  by  any  byblomen  I  know. 

Jlfercu/ms.— This  is  a  large  flower,  with  good  qu.alt 
ties  ■  with  me  it  came  perfectly  pure  cupped  this  season 
thou<rh  I  understand  an  amateur  in  Lancashire,  who  had 
one  of  me  last  year,  has  bloomed  it  rather  stained;  how 
far  certain  soil  or  situations  may  affect  the  purity  of  ths 
Tulip  it  will  be  interesting  to  know. 

Cecilia  (Wood's).— Of  this  breeder  I  can  only  sal 
that  its  properties  as  to  shape  ^purity,  colour,  &c.,  art 
first-rate,  and  equal  I  think   to  Madonna,  above   al 

luded  to.  .  ,         ,    1  r  it, 

Roses  are  the  scarcest  class  with  us,  but  one  ot  th 
most  pleasing,  and,  take  it  altogether,  one  of  the  best  1 
Arlelte  (Dixon's),  combined  to  a  good  cup,  andpertec 
purity  the  rose  or  breeder  colour  is  the  most  beautifu 
ima-'inable.  This  breaks  to  a  finely  feathered  flower. 
Queen  Mai.— Very  pretty,  very  pure,  but  rather  to 

°^Miss  Blake.— Is.  very  pure  and  delicate  pink  breedei 
the  cup  good,  and  petals  velvety  ;  very  distinct.    _ 

Fairy  Queen  (Slater's).— This  sort  is  too  long  in  th 
cup,  otherwise  the  bottom  is  pure  and  colour  good. 

Amelia  (Abbot's).— This  was  originated  atthevillag 
of  Stanton,  near  Nottingham,  and  sent  by  me  somj 
years  ago  to  Manchester,  where  it  was  much  admired 
It  breaks  to  a  fine  feather,  but  unfortunately  though  th 
cup  is  pure  the  filaments  which  support  the  anthers  a-i 

^^^Pauiine  (Harpham's)  —This  is  a  very  beatitiful  da 
rose,  not  yet  broken,  and  very  scarce.  It  is  inferior 
none  in  cultivation.  The  very  best  six  breeders  of  t 
above-mentioned  varieties  are  Diadem  and  Geor 
John  Robinson,  bizarres  ;  Madonna  and  Cecilia,  bybll 
mens  ;   and  in  Roses,  Arlette  and  Pauline.— fT. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Pot.'-to  Flies  — Besides  multitudes  of  the  M^! 
lobrus  fucatus,  whose  history  was  recently  published,' 
bred  the  following  species  of  flies  from  the  same  Potalj 
namely,  2  of  Scathopse  punctata  ;  48  of  Musca  staM 
laris,  2  of  them  males  ;  58  of  Anthomyia  tuberosa,  mo 
than  half  of  them  males  ;  18  of  Drosophila  cellaris,  ai 


49.— 1845.] 
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2  ot  a  Borborus;  makiiig  12ci  specimens,  iiidepeuduut 
ol  many  more  that  had  either  died  in  tlieir  transfurnia- 
tions,  or  been  destroyed  by  the  damp  and  mites  during 
my  absence  from  home,  and  also  ^ast  numbers  of  Psy- 
choda  nervosa,  which  flew  out  of  the  pot  wlieuever  it 
was  opened. 

Before  describing  them,  I  must  state  that  about  the 
middle  of  hist  August,  on  opening  a  wielccr  hamper  in 
Tvhieli  Potatoes  were  licpt  for  daily  use,  I  faunj  one 
growing  and  partially  rotten  :  my  curiosity  was  excited 
by  observing  that  it  was  infested  with  dipterous  maggots, 
which  had  accumulated  in  large  groups  beneath  it  in 
the  slimy  matter,  together  with  tlieir  pupa).  The  largest 
maggots  were  exceedingly  lilce  those  of  the  flesh-fly  : 
they  were  wliitish,  of  an  ochreous  tint  inside,  exhibiting 
whitish  lines  of  the  viscera  through  the  transparent  skin; 
the  head  was  pointed,  with  a  black  proboscis  formed  of 
two  horny  claws,  and  at  the  tail  were  the  spiracles,  like 
two  black  liorny  knobs  (Fig.  3).  The  pupaj  with  them 
were  oval,  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  the  segments 
slightly  marked,  the  head  rounded  and  wrinkled  to  a 
point,  the  tail  exhibiting  two  black  spiracular  tubes  (Fig. 
4.)  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  they  produced  flies 
called  by  Fallen  Musca  stabularis  :  the  male  is  of  an  ash 
colour,  clothed  with  black  bristles  ;  the  palpi  are  ferru- 
ginous ;  the  antenuK  drooping,  5  jointed,  and  ferrugi- 
nous, the  base  pitchy,  third  joint  elliptical  and  hoary, 
except  at  the  base,  the  seta  black  and  plumose,  the  basal 
joint  minute  ;  eyes  large,  appro.ximating,  naked  and  cas- 
taneous,  the  margins  silvery  white,  as  well  as  the  face, 
with  a  black  stripe  tapering  from  the  antennas  to  the 
three  ocelli  :  thorax  hoary,  with  four  black  longitudinal 
stripes  before,  the  two  central  ones  the  longest,  with  a 
Epot  ou  each  side  beyond  the  centre  ;  scutellum  hoary; 
with  a  dark  stripe  at  the  base,  the  apex  ferruginous  ; 
abdomen  ashy-ochreous,  shining,  variegated  with  brown 
patches  ;  wings  with  the  apical  cell  not  angulated  but 
suddenly  rounded  ;  squamnte  with  the  margins  pale, 
fulvous,  coucealing  the  ochreous  balancers  ;  legs  black, 
apex  of  thighs  and  tibice  ferruginous  ;  pulvelli  elongated. 
Female  similar,  but  the  eyes  do  not  approximate,  the 
face  has  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  stripe  is  broad  and 
oUiptica!  (Fig.  .5). 


4 

At  the  same  time  another  larva  was  equally  nume- 
:i'0us,  but  either  from  its  being  in  a  young  state,  or  from 
its  dingy  colour,  I  observed  only  one  ;  but  there  were 
great  numbers  of  the  pupa3  and  dead  flies  with  the  otliers 
in  the  pot.  These  maggots  are  very  singular  ;  they  are 
sluggish  but  can  ci-awl  well,  of  a  dull  tawny  colour, 
somewhat  depressed,  elliptical,  tapering  to  the  head, 
which  is  moved  about.and  when  protruded  is  whitish  and 
fleshy,  with  two  minute  ebony-like  hooks,  and  there  is  a 
little  fleshy  horn  on  each  side  ;  on  the  following  seg- 
juent  is  a  spiracle,  ou  either  side,  surrounded  by  several 
stout  short  rays  ;  the  following  segments  have  a  double 
series  of  tubercles  down  the  back,  each  producing  a 
bristle,  with  a  double  row  on  each  side  ;  at  the  apex  are 
six  diverging  bristles,  the  outer  pair  very  long,  they  are 
toothed  at  the  base,  as  are  the  others,  but  in  a  less 
degree  ;  ou  the  back  of  the  apical  segmeut  are  two  large 
spiracular  tubercles  (Fig.  1).  The  pupa  being  the  in- 
durated skin  of  the  larva,  it  varies  only  in  being  more 
convex  above,  and  the  fly  escapes  by  the  thorax  open- 
ing laterally. 

As  this  larva  does  not  agree  with  the  figures  given  of 
that  of  Anthomyia  canicularis,*  although  the  flies  differ 
but  little,  I  am  constrained  to  assign  to  it  a  new  name, 
aud,  in  accordance  with  its  habits,  I  shall  call  it  An- 
thomyia tuberosa  :  Bouche  has  proposed  the  genus  Ho- 
malomyia  to  comprise  the  flies  with  these  larvce.  The 
male  is  greyish-black  and  bristly  ;  the  eyes  are  casta- 
ueous,  naked,  approximating  on  the  crown,  the  inner 
margin  is  silvery  white  ;  antenniB  drooping,  5  jointed, 
third  oblong,  fourth  a  slender  elongated  basal  joint  to 
the  longest  pubescent  seta  ;  thorax  with  five  indistinct 
broad  stripes  down  the  back,  second  and  third  abdo- 
minal segments  with  bright  ochreous  spots  on  each  side, 
third  rarely  with  two  similar  minute  spots  ;  wings  trans- 
parent, nervures  dark,  the  two  transverse  not  very  re- 
mote, balancers  tawny  white  ;  legs  black,  base  of  tibise 
indistinctly  ferruginous  (Fig.  2.  The  lines  showing  the 
Jiatui-al  sizes  of  the  objects.)  Female  ashy  slate  colour  ; 
the  eyes  smaller  and  remote,  the  face  not  silvery  ;  tho- 
rax with  five  distinct  broad  blackish  lines  down  the  back: 
abdomen  ovate -conic,  with  two  indistinct  ochreous  spots 
on  the  second  abdominal  segment,  which  are  slightly 
transparent,  in  other  respects  this  sex  is  similar  to  the 
male. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  A.  canicularis  the  lines  on 
the  thorax  are  narrower  and  less  visible,  the  basal  ab- 
dominal segment  is  not  entirely  dark,  the  ochreous  spots 
are  larger,  the  knees  are  much  more  evidently  ferrugi- 

«  Bouche  Nat.  Ins.  pi.  6,  fig.  3  to  6,  .ind  Ent.  Trans,  v.  2, 
pi,  15,  fig,  1  to  9. 


nous,  and  in  the  female  the  stripes  ou  the  thorax  are 
scarcely  defined,  and  different  in  their  proportions,  and 
the  secoud  abdominal  segment  is  often  ochreous. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  larvte  very  similar 
to  the  above  described,  and  belonging  to  allied  species, 
have  been  ejected  in  large  quantities  from  the  human 
stomach  and  intestines,  but  uo  probable  conjecture  has 
been  hinted  at  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  may  have 
been  introduced  into  such  strange  localities.  I  am  now 
induced  to  think  that  they  are  conveyed  there  in  badly 
or  half-cooked  vegetables,  either  in  the  egg  or  larva 
state,  and  as  they  thrive  in  excrementitious  substances, 
they  would  be  able,  under  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  constitution,  to  live  for  many  weeks  in  the  human 
body. 

For  the  other  flies  alluded  to,  I  must  refer  to  Meigen's 
Diptera,  but  Psychoda  and  Drosophila  will  be  found 
figured  and  described  in  Curtis's  British  Entomology, 
folios  and  plates  745  and  473. — Ruricola. 

Home  Correspondence. 

Potato  Murrain  :   Autumn  Planting. — I  am  so  per- 
suaded as  to  the  benefits  of  autumn  planting,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  that  I  intend,  if  time  permit,  to 
plant  all  my  early  Potatoes  as  soon  as  possible.     I  am 
much  afraid,  however,  that  many  autumn  planters,  who 
are  trying  for  the  first  time,  will  fall  into  some  errors, 
as  well  as  labour  under  some  degree  of  misconception  as 
to  the  object  to  be  attained,  aud  how  to  attain  it.     I  find 
an  impression  prevailing,  that  early  Kidneys,  with  other 
very  early  kinds,  planted  in  autumn   will  come  earlier 
into  the  market  than  spring  planted  ones  ;  this,  I  would 
suggest,  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  be  the  case.     The 
prime  objects,  I  confess,  that  I  have  in  view  in  autumn 
planting  the  early  kinds  are  threefold.     First,  to  secure 
the  first  sprouts  ;  secondly,  to  provide  against  shrivel- 
ling, aud,  by  consequence,  loss  of  power  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  ensure  a  strong  body  of  fibres  in  advance  of  the  haulm 
or  top.     Now  these  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  principal 
reasons  for  autumn  planting  the  early  kinds,  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  another  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
which  holds  equally  good  with  regard  to  the  later  crops, 
viz.  to  call  in  to  our  aid  the  excitability  of  the  vital 
forces,  as  antagonistic,  in  some  degree,  to  total  decay. 
Any  plan  for  producing  earlier  Potatoes  from  the  open 
ground  than  are  usually  produced  by  ordinary  means, 
will  prove  in  the  end  fallacious,  unless  based  on  some 
mode  of  covering  at  night,  as  security  against  the  late 
spring  frosts.     Early  Potatoes  as  a  safe  crop  must  uot 
be  allowed  to  thrust  their  heads  through  the  soil  until 
the  last  week  of  April  by  any  means  :  I  would,  how., 
ever,  prefer  an  autumn  planted  crop  coming  through 
in  the   second   week   of  May,  with   a   strong   impulse 
through  long  accumulated  power  of  root,  to  one  of  an 
earlier  date.     Another  matter  is,  I  consider,  of  some 
importance  in  autumn  planting  :  accumulated  wet  on 
close  soils  may  prove  more  prejudicial  than  frost,  pro- 
vided it  lodges  in  any  degree.     Now,  in  this  case,  how 
much,  how  very  much  will  depend  on  the  relation  the 
Potato  set  bears  to  the  common  ground  level,  or  to  the 
alley  between  the  beds  or  rows.     All  I  plant  at  present 
are  done  thus  :  the  ground  is  marked  out  for  double 
drills  (which  I  consider  superior  forjgreen  crops  in  ge- 
neral to  single  drills,  when  managed  accordingly),  it  is 
then  manured  and  spread,  and  next  the  alleys  are  pared, 
if  foul,  on  the  manure  ;  it  is  then  dug,  and  the  weeds, 
of  course,  are  in  the  bottom,  after  which  I   draw  two 
drills  with  a  common  hoe,  like  Pea  drills,  and  insert  the 
sets  in  the  drill,  where  they  are  somewhat  amongst,  but 
chiefly  above  the  manure  ;  finally,  the  pair  of  drills  are 
soiled  over  from  the  alleys,  nine  inches  deep,  leaving  ten 
inches  of  a  shoulder  to  each  side  of  the  double  drills, 
which  are  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart.     The 
Potato  sets  are  by  this  mode  about  six  ijiches  above  the 
level  of  the  alleys,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  common 
ground  level.     This  may  be  called  a  mere  garden  plan  ; 
be  it  so,  the  time  will  come  when  agriculture  aud  horti- 
culture will  agree  much  better  than  at  present.     I  am 
sorry  to  'add  that  I  saw  a  self  set  Potato  the  other  day, 
from  an  early  kind,  about  three  inches  high,  or,  in  fact, 
as  early  Potatoes  are  generally  in  the  middle  of  May, 
which  had  the  mildew  fungus  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  September  last ;  the  leaf  had  the  same  black  rings  or 
spots,  and  decay  had  already  commenced  ;  this  augurs 
badly  for  those  of  the  spring  planting.     As   to  those 
planted  in  spring,  I  am  much  afraid  that  precautions 
will  be  vain,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  very  hedges  are  full 
of  the  sporules  of  this  sad  mildew.   The  Oak,  the  Black- 
thorn, and  the  common  Nettle  were  prematurely  de- 
stroyed around  the  Potato  fields  in  this  neighbourhood 
at  the  period  when  the  mildew  was  at  its  height ;  they 
also  decayed  in  black  patches  in  the  leaf  as  the  Pota- 
toes, but  whether  the  same,  or  a  fungus  .at  all,  I  cannot 
say  ;  things  looked  very  suspicious.     The  Oak  and  the 
Nettle  were  generally  affected. — R.  Erriugtoii,  OuUnn 
Park.     [We  trust  there  is  no  real  cause  for  alarm  on 
this  head.     Experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  ^whether   the  disease  will  appear  in   any 
other  crops  seem  at  present  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
to  appreheud.     There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  healthy 
growth  next  year.] 

Storing  Po'.atoes. — Having  pitted  a  quantity  of 
Prince  Regent  Potatoes  about  two  months  "ago,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  greened  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  rest  put  in  without  undergoing  that 
process,  although  dried  before  pitting,  and  having 
opened  the  pit  to-day,  it  was  found  that  those  that  were 
not  greened  ran  about  one  good  out  of  20,  while  those 
that  were  greened  i-an  about  one  bad  out  of  12  ;  the 


shoots  springing  from  those  which  were  not  greened 
were  likewise  formed  into  small  Potatoes,  while  there 
was  not  one  specimen  of  the  kind  among  those  which 
were  greened  ;  they  appeared  to  be  fine  and  healthy. 
I  may  add  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease 
amongst  them  at  the  time  they  were  pitted. — D.  S.  G. 
Garden  Libraries. — It  is  gratifying  in  these  days, 
when  the  mind  of  most  persons  seems  totally  absorbed 
in  objects  of  speculation,  to  hear  of  the  laudable  ex- 
ample which  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  have  set,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  those  em- 
ployed in  their  nursery.  In  an  early  volume  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  its  conductor haspointed  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
garden  libraries,  and  that  his  efforts  to  benefit  gardeners 
and  others  in  this  way 'were  not  in  vain,  abundant  evi- 
dence is  given  by  the  communications  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  announcing  the  formation  of 
several  of  these  libraries,  which  are  to  be  found  iu  the 
volume  in  which  Mr.  Loudon's  suggestions  appeared 
(viz.,  vol.  2,  p.  108),  and  also  in  subsequent  volumes. 
It  is  true,  I  i-egret  to  say,  that  these  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  they  should  be,  but  I  trust  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  a  library  will  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  the  garden  of  every  country  seat, 
and  also  in  every  nursery.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped 
that  all  those  nurserymen  who  have  not  already  a 
library  for  the  use  of  those  in  their  employ,  and  whose 
means  will  justify  them  in  so  doing,  will  speedily  follow 
the  admirable  example  which  has  been  set  them.  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Chambers'  saying,  at  the  last 
annual  soiree  given  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers',  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  those  employed  by  them,  "  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  payment  for  labour,  my  brother  and  I  feel 
that  we  do  no  more  than  our  duty  in  now  tendering  our  best 
thanks  for  the  diligence  and  good  conduct  displayed  by 
all  in  our  employment  during  the  past  12  months."  In 
like  manner,  the  nurseryman  is  equally  indebted  to  those 
by  whose  labour  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  concerns; 
and  the  forming  of  a  library  for  their  use  would  be  a 
means  of  testifying  his  sympathy  for  them.  To  landed 
proprietors,  who  have  abundance  of  means,  this  applies 
with  much  greater  force.  A  few  days  since,  I  heard, 
from  good  authority,  that  a  vei'y  benevolent  lady,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  cottage  gardens, 
has  established  in  Yorkshire  a  small  horticultural 
exhibition,  to  inspire  a  taste  for  such  pursuits  among 
the  labourers  ;  and  at  the  same  place  a  lending  library 
is  connected  with  the  school.  Such  benevolent  actions 
deserve  our  highest  commendation — nay  more,  they  call 
on  us,  very  forcibly,  to  imitate  them  — Ortolano. 

Roses. — The  following  method  of  protecting  tender 
RoSes  has  been  pursued  by  me  for  many  years  witli 
success.  Iu  autumn  I  gather  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  tie  them  loosely  together,  after  which  I  place 
a  cap  of  Furze  branches  over  the  head  of  the  tree  in  an 
inverted  position,  sufficiently  thick  to  throw  off  the 
wet,  and  protect  them  from  frost.  The  Furze  is  tied 
on,  either  with  osiers  or  tarred  string,  about  two  ties 
to  each  cap  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  I 
find  that  furze  is  preferable  to  hay,  as  the  latter  be- 
comes wet,  and  in  consequence  settles  so  closely  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  the  buds  are  forced  into  pre- 
mature growth,  and  when 
uncovered  in  spriug  are 
found  to  have  grown  some 
length,  and  to  be  com- 
pletely blanched,  which 
renders  it  nece.-sary  to 
cut  them  quite  back,  and 
their  blooming  season  is 
very  much  retarded  in 
consequence.  Thefurze, 
whilst  affording  sufficient 
protection  from  frost,  ad- 
mits sufficient  air  to  lieep 
the  buds  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  and  if  it  becomes 
wet  with  rain,  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  quite  dry  again, 
and  when  taken  off  in  spring  the  buds  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  healthy  and  sound,  without  having  been  forced 
into  an  unnatural  growth,  as  I  have  found  to  be  the 
case  where  I  have  used  hay,  and  as  the  furze  retains  its 
greenness  nearly  through  the  winter,  it  will  not  have 
an  unsightly  appearance.  In  this  way  I  have  pre- 
served some  of  the  most  tender  kinds  as  standards, 
without  experiencing  any  loss  from  the  eflfects  of 
winter. — C.  Judd. 

Thornfield  Pines In   your  Number  for    Oct.  11, 

p.  690, 1  read  under  this_head  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton says  that  he  only  recommends  pot  culture  for  this 
reason  :    when    the   plants  have  made  three  or  four 
months'  growth,  they  may  be  made  to  show  fruit  a 
any  time,  by  the  simple  process  of  turning  the  pot,  i' 
shaking  it  now  and  then  till  the  fruit  appears.     Tl-" 
may  plants,  or  rather  suckers,  be  made  to  show  at  ;^^ 
season."     Now,  "  A  Subscriber,"  to  Mr.  H.'s  first  ^> 
tion   finds  no  information  on  pot  turning  or  pot  s.  "• 
ing   to   cause  fruitfulness,  which,    from   its   vast''   „ 
portance,  should  not  have   been   omitted.      He  ^^' 
therefore,  to  ask  Mr.  H.  to  give  a  few  particulr''^?''' 
the   pot  shaking  and  pot  turning  system  ;   esj'  ''''''h 
how  often  it  is  necessary  to  perform  each  opera 
insure  success. — M.  G.  ong  as 

Pine-apples. — I  beg  to  subjoin  a  few  extract.": '7"'  the 
columns  of  the  Chronicle,  by  which  it  appea-  "''."'S  *"^ 
doners  have  rather  retrograded  than  adv;'.  S'^*"."'' 
Pine  culture  :— Nov.  11,  1843,  it  is  stated  tli.'°/«^y"'S 
Pines  averaged  5^  lbs.  ;  and  that  a  Quee"  \  destroy 
mg  6  1bs.  4oz.,  was  exhibited  Oct.  l"'  -'cells.     M-i^. 
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Murray,  gardener  to  tlie  Marquis  of  Batli.  in  the 
same  Number,  W.  Dawson,  of  Bioton,  sends  a  table  of 
the  weights  of  the  Pines  there,  of  v/hich  tlie  lieaviest  is 
6  Ib^.  2  oz.  In  the  Number  for  Nov.  18,  1843,  I  find  it 
stated  that  Mr.  Spenser,  of  Bowood,  had  Queen  Pines 
weighing  respectively  S  lbs.  14  oz.,  5  lbs.  13  oz., 
51b3.  12oz,  and  5  lbs.  1((  oz.  Dee.  2,  1843,  J.  Filler 
of  E.xeter,  eulogises  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  says  that  in 
1835  one  was  cut  at  Bictoa  weighing  6  lbs.  3oz.  And, 
finally,  in  the  Number  for  Dee.  30,  1843,  R.  H.  Pope 
affirms  that,  35  years  ago,  he  cut  20  Pines,  weigliing 
118  lbs.  Some  few  months  back,  Mr.  B.  spoke  of  21  of 
his  Pines  averaging  106  lbs.,  and  particularises  the 
heaviest  as  5  lb.  9  oz.  Surely  these  statements  would 
make  it  appear  that,  in  Pine  growing,  there  is,  to  use 
Mr.  B.'s  own  phrase,  "a  standing  still."  That  this 
little  retrospect  may  urge  them  to  move  is  the  sincere 
■wish  of — A  Kentish  Amateur.  [We  have  omitted  a 
portion  of  this  letter,  partly  because  it  is  personal,  and 
partly  because  the  personality  is  founded  upon  misin- 
formation.] 

Quercus  sPssiUflara. — I  was  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Malleson  would  have  replied  to  the  remarks  (if  such 
they  may  be  called),  of  "  An  Old  Forester,"  p.  737, 
who,  if  he  be  a  forester,  I  suspect  must  have  lived  in 
the  back  woods  all  his  life.  A  long  list  of  very  doubtful 
authorities  is  certainly  no  answer  to  facts.  1  \vrite  this 
in  order  to  prevent  your  readers  from  falling  into  the 
error  of  "  An  Old  Forester,''  and  to  add  my  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Malleson's  remarks  upon  the  value 
of  this  much  neglected  tree.  Mr.  M.  has  refeiTed  to 
my  memoir  of  the  '•  Botany  of  Sussex,"  in  which  I  drew 
attention  to  this  tree,  and  in  a  previous  portion  of  the 
memoir  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  wood  ol 
Ql.  sessiliflora  was  of  as  much  if  not  of  more  value  than 
that  of  Q.  pedunculata.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
I  then  stated  what  I  now  repeat,  that  the  piles  of  old 
-London  Bridge  which  had  stood  so  many  years,  were 
made  from  Q,.  sessiliflora,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  all  the  wood  found  in  old  buildings, 
and  commonly  stated  to  be  Chestnut  wood,  of  which  fact 
any  one  may  satisfy  themselves  by  comparing  the  two. 
-Q.  sessiliflora  is  a  finer  and  taller  tree  than  Q,.  peduncu- 
lata. If  your  correspondent  be  a  fair  sample  of 
foresters,  we  need  not  wonder  long  how  it  is  tliat  Q. 
sessiliflora  is  so  rarely  met  with.  So  far  from  mislead- 
ing your  readers  they  certainly  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Malleson  for  drawing  their  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  tree.  This  may  probably  be  read  by  some  who 
possess  woods,  and  it  may  be  of  even  further  service,  by 
draw-ing  their  attention  to  whom  they  intrust  their 
timber  and  its  growth — a  question  of  much  interest 
pecuniarily  to  themselves  and  of  importance  to  tlie 
nation  at  large,  but  a  question  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
owners  of  estates  in  England.— T.  //.  Copper,  Camden 
Town,  London. 

To  Keep  Hares  and  Ralbits  from  Barking  Trees. 
— Mix  soot  and  milk  until  it  acquires  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint,  and  apply  it  with  a  paint-brush, 
choosing  a  dry  day  if  possible  for  the  operation  ;  once 
a-year  is  sufficient.  The  garden  and  orchard  here  are 
surrounded  with  wood.  Before  I  tried  this  remedy  I 
■was  very  much  annoyed  with  them.  I  have  used  it 
•with  the  greatest  success  for  two  years.— Geo.  If'elli, 
Scotney  Castle. 

Vines  in.  Du-elling-honses. — A  singular  instance  of 
the  growth  of  a  Vine  may  be  seen  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
Halesworth,  Suifolk  ;  a  large  portion  is  trained  iu  the 
front  of  the  house  and  stables,  but  a  branch  23  feet  in 
length  is  conveyed  through  the  windows  of  a  sitting- 
room,  crossing  the  ceiling  to  the  centre  of  the  house, 
where  it  is  trained  to  a  lofty  skylight,  producing  fruit  in 
abundance.  Might  not  Bome  of  our  mechanics  and 
others^  enjoy  this  delicious  fruit,  by  introducing^tiie  Vine 
Vi  tbsir  workshops,  in  a  similar  manner  ? — N.  S.  Hod- 
son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.     [Certainly  they  might.  ] 

Ornithology. — The  remarks  under  this  head  at  p.  785 
evidently  refer  to  the  Motaoilla  boarula,  or  Grey  Wag- 
tail, of  whose  peculiarities  an   interesting  account  was 
given  at  p.  737,   1843.  and  at  p.  557,   1844.     In  two 
instances  I  have  seen  this  little  bird  perform  the  same 
sort  of  freaks  as  have  been  detailed  by  your  correspond- 
ents,  but   iu  neither  could  I  discover  anything   that 
■would  satisfactorily  account  for  its  singular  movements. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  "Zoologist," 
that  the  poor  bird  is  probably  a  disconsolate  widower, 
and  seeing  himself  in  the  glass,  "mistakes  his  own  mould 
of  form  for  the  person  of  his  lost  mate  ;"   but  however 
plausible  may  he  the  idea,  it  was  not  supported  by  the 
facts  which   came  under    my  notice  ;    I    was  inclined 
to   think   the   other  suggestion,  quoted   by  your   cor- 
respondent, of  the  bird  fancying  it  saw  insects,  was  more 
likely  to  be  near  the  truth.     But  liere,  again,  the  sup- 
josition  was  contradicted  in  some  measure  by  the  cir- 
umstance  of  the  bird  {continuing  to  fly  and  tap  at  the 
me  window  for  several  weeks,  without  its  perceiving 
■?   resemblance   of   insects   in    any   other    than   the 
it  first  took  possession  of.     I  suspect  we  have  yet 
'earn   the   cause    •which    apparently    renders    our 
thered  angel"  so  unhappy.     However  annoying  its 
ig  may  be  to  some,  I  shall  welcome  my  visitor,  and 
li  his  motions  a  little  more  narrowly  the  next  time 

^favoured  with  his  company. —  W.  B.  Booth. 

ti'.  the  winter  of  last  year  a  friend  of  mine  had  his 
hmsattacked  by  a  blackbird  just  in  the  way  de- 
wory  "  C.  W.  H."  The  window  was  occasionally 
cess  see  if  the  creature  wished  to  gain  admittance, 
with  ..oon  discovered  this  was  not  his  object,  for  he 
or  dry  t.  commenced  dashing  against  some  other 
judgmenf. 


portiou  of  the  window  which  was  closed.  The  situation 
of  the  house  is  in  a  valley  adjoining,  or  rather  is  on  a 
part  of  Salisbury  plain  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  may  mention  that  a 
water- wagtail  was  observed  lime  after  time  to  dash 
against  a  windo-.v  in  pursuit  of  flies  which  were  inside 
The  individual  who  occupied  the  house  watched,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  object  of  the  bird,  and  he  is 
quite  satisfied  that  food  was  the  impelling  motive.  The 
bird  was  caught  by  the  "  good  man  of  the  house,"  who 
was  going  from  home,  and  who  took  the  bird  with  him 
a  distance  of  si.x  miles,  when  the  creature  was  set  at 
liberty.  The  individual  returned  home  in  the  evening, 
when  his  housekeeper  inquired  at  what  time  the  bird 
was  set  free  ;  upon  being  informed,  she  mentioned,  to 
her  master's  astonishment,  that  the  bird  was  at  his  old 
tricks  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  liberation.  He 
rather  questioned  whether  it  was  the  same  bird,  but  she 
assured  him  she  had  no  doubt,  as  its  feathers  "were 
much  ruffled,  which  was  the  case,  the  bird  having  been 
carried  to  the  end  of  its  journey  iu  a  small  bag. — 
J.  J.  F,  Devizes,  Wilts.- The  window  of  a  sitting- 
room  having  been  occasionally  visited  by  a  bird  for 
s^me  years  as  described  above,  the  last  time  being  on 
Nov.  30tb,  I  beg  to  give  the  following  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  bird  is  a  species  of  fly-catcher,  and  the 
objects  of  its  pursuit  are  theflies,  which, drawn  outby  the 
heat  of  the  room,  crawl  on  the  inside  of  the  window- 
panes,  and  which  during  the  winter  months  it  would  not 
find  in  sufficient  quantities  for  its  sustenance  in  the 
open  air.  This  will  account  for  its  avoiding  a  blank  or 
an  open  v/indow.  The  ■window  of  my  room  against 
which  it  always  flies,  has  a  parapet  before  it  along  which 
it  runs,  then  stops  for  a  minute,  and  darts  at  the  gla'^s  ; 
and  I  have  remarked  it  to  look  up  as  if  examining  the 
window,  and  then  fly  away,  without  springing  against  it 
as  usual,  which  is  I  think  an  argument  against  the  idea 
that  it  is  attracted  by  the  reflection  of  its  own  figure  in 
the  glass — U.H.H. "The  mirrors  present  a  glit- 
tering dazzling  appearance  iu  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
poor  birds  are  attracted  thither,  as  it  were,  by  some 
irresistible  impulse,  and  are  enclosed  in  the  nets,  or 
shot  down  by  hundreds.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  birds  are  attracted  by  the  strong  light  exhibited 
by  the  lighthouses  of  our  coasts  :  they  sometimes  fly 
with  such  violence  against  the  plate-glass  windows  as  to 
fall  down  dead,  or  stunned."  See  a  little  book  on  the 
Lark,  as  an  example  of  cheerfulness,  printed  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — G.  A.  C. 
Apjde  Refuse  as  Manure. — Will  some  of  your  readers 
in|Herefordshire  or  Devonshire  inform  me  of  a  useful 
mode  of  applying  the  Apple  chogs  1  I  mean  the  refuse 
of  the  Apples  after  extraction  of  the  juice.  Chemical 
knowledge  might  perhaps  suggest  some  useful  hints  as 
to  the  treatment  and  application  of  this  substance. 
Reduced  to  ashes,  might  it  not  with  advantage  he  applied 
to  Apple  orchards  and  other  land  ?  In  the  former  case, 
it  would,  perhaps,  restore  to  the  soil  some  of  the  pro- 
ductive qualities  exhausted  by  the  trees.  Mr.  James 
F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  "Elements  of  Agricultural 
Cliemistry  and  Geology,"  has  a  section  upon  ashes,  in 
which  he  treats  of  kelp,  wood- ash,  straw-ashes,  \c.  ; 
and  in  another  part,  p.  49,  he  gives  a  table,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  estimate  of  1000  lbs.,  of  the  ash  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Apple  tree  (Pyrus  spectabilis— Chinese 
Crab). 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda         190 

Phosphate  of  do.             141 

Carbonate  of  lime           370 

Carbonate  of  magnesia           55 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia ,  186 

Silica         . . 37 

87U 

—G.A.  C. 

Fraudulent  Seedsmen. — A  fruiterer  was  once  ob- 
served placing  the  finest  and  largest  fruit  on  the  top  of 
a  basket  for  sale.  "  Is  not  that  dishonest  ?"  said  an 
observer.  "  Will  not  the  purchaser  think  the  whole 
basket  equal  in  quality  to  the  top,  and  is  not  that  a.  de- 
ception ?"  "Not  at  all;"  said  the  fruiterer,  "every- 
body knows  we  do  so."  Does  any  man  in  passing  a  house, 
and  reading,  "  This  very  desirable  family  residence, 
&c.  to  let,  "  believe  that  it  is  really  ver}'  desirable  ?  I 
doubt  it.  And  I  should. have  doubted  also  that  any  one 
in  this  day  of  floricultural  advantages  would  have  pur- 
chased seeds,  flowers,  or  fruit,  simply  from  an  advertiser 
asserting  they  were  choice,  or  beautiful,  or  matchless, 
or  splendid,  &c.  Are  we  not  neglecting  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  us  by  the  great  horticultural  exhibitions  ? 
If  any  florist's  flower  is  really  fine,  it  will  find  its  way 
there,  and  then  ought  our  notes  to  be  made  by  wliich 
our  purchases  should  be  guided  ;  and  from  our  own 
plants  so  selected  should  be  saved  the  seed  from  which 
we  may  justly  hope  to  raise^  improved  varieties.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  no  successful  raiser  of 
seedling  florist  Iflowers  will  part  with  any  seed  he 
would  sow  himself.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  an  inventor  to  give  you  his  secret  be- 
fore he  had  secured  it  by  patent.  ThenJ  how  is  it 
that  the  seeds  are  sold  ?  Simply  thus  :  the  seedsmen 
Iiave  a  demand,  and  they  obtain  the  best  they  can,  and 
they  must  take  the  description  of  its  parentage  as  it  is 
given  them.  It  is  advertised  as  saved  from  the  choicest 
varieties,  and  the  falsity  justified  on  the  fruiterer's  plea, 
that  nobody  believes  it  ;  persons  purchase  like  Mr. 
Malcolm,  and  are  disgusted,  and  buy  no  more  ;  but 
there  is  always  a  fresh  succession  to  see  "the  horse's 
head  where  his  tail  should  be":  only  they  are  not 
equally  generous  t  >  tell  that  they  have  been  taken  in, 
and  so  keep  others  outside  the  stable  door. —  Veritas. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. ' 
Dee.  2. — R.  W.  Bakchard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Con- 
sidering the  season,  a  large  number  of  beautiful, 
objects  were  brought  together.  A  Knightian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Plumbly,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Dimsdale, 
Esq.,  for  four  magnificent  specimens  of  Cape  Heath  ; 
especially  one  of  hiemalis,  measuring  about  5  feet  across, 
and  4  feet  in  height. — From  Mr.  Moore,  gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Auckland,  were  two  plants  of  Dysophylla  stel- 
lata,  for  which  a  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  This 
pretty  little  Indian  annual  looks  something  like  a  Bed- 
straw  ;  but  is  more  erect,  and  bears  numerous  spikes  of 
pretty  violet  blossoms,  which,  in  their  arrangement, 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  Mint ;  being,  in  its  na- 
tive country,  an  inhabitant  of  warm  swamps,  to  grow  it 
well  it  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.— Mr  Ro- 
bertson, gr.  to  Mrs.  LawTence,  sent  the  charming  Sac- 
colabium  denticulatum,  with  numerous  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  which  appear  as  if  covered  with  frozen  dew- 
drops  ;  Epidendrum  viscosum,  a  species  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  America  ;  and  the  scarlet-floi\'ered  Pit- 
cairnia  splendens,  the  gayest  of  the  genus.  Along 
with  these  were  Cypripedium  venustum ;  Catasetum- 
Naso,  a  species  imported  in  1842  by  Linden  ;  Port- 
landia  grandiflora,  a  fine  old  stove-plant,  with  large- 
snow-white  Convolvulus-like  flowers  ;  the  beautiful  little 
Guatemala  Laelia  acuminata ;  and  cut  specimens  of 
Epidendrum  nutans,  and  of  the  Indian  Ipomcea  cymosa,. 
which  ornaments  our  stoves  at  this  season,  with  small 
white  yellow-eyed  flowers.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  first  three  plants.  Several  cut  speci- 
mens of  Orchids  were  produced  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth.  'These  con- 
sisted of  the  orange-flowered  Cymbidium  giganteum,  a 
species  of  recent  introduction  ;  Trichosma  suavis,  an 
East  Indian  plant,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibson,  which,  ou 
account  of  its  sweet  perfume,  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
native  women,  who  adorn  their  hair  with  its  blossoms  ;, 
Maxillaria  cucullata  ;  and  the  very  curions  Bolbo- 
phyllum  Gibsoni,  with  dark  purple  flowers,  arranged  in 
a  dense  knot,  having  something  of  the  appearance  of  a, 
good-sized  Raspberry.  The  plant  was  also  found  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  on  trees  near  the  summits  of  the  Sylhet  Hills, 
where  the  climate  is  temperate. — Of  Chrysanthemums, 
beautiful  collections  were  present,  from  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler and  Son,  of  Vauxhall,  and  from  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Hackney.  Mr.  Higgs,  gr.  to  J.  H.  Barchard,  Esq.,  sent  a 
plant  of  Primula  sinensis,  which,  instead  of  flowers,  had 
produced  tufts  of  leaves,  beautifully  exhibiting  the 
transformation  of  the  one  organ  into  the  other,  and 
confirming  the  doctrine  that  the  different  parts  of  which 
a  flower  is  composed  are  not  essentially  different,  and 
that  at  certain  stages  of  growth  they  will  become  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  be  placed.  This  trans- 
formation in  the  Chinese  Primula  is  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  at  this  season.  —  Of  Fruit,  the 
greatest  novelty  was  produced  by  Mr.  Lane,  gr; 
to  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Fulham,  in  the  shape  of  ripe 
fruit  of  Benthamia  fragifera.  This  is  not  fit  to 
eat,  but  is  a  rarity,  and  handsome  in  appearance.  It 
has  been  reported  that  this  Indian  tree  was  quite  hardy  5 
but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  statement ;  for 
although  it  will  grow  out  of  doors,  yet  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  to  grow  it  to  anything  like 
perfection.  The  plant  from  which  the  specimens 
sent  were  taken,  was  stated  to  be  growing  in  a  pot 
in  a  conservatory,  and  to  be  about  12  feet  in  height,—. 
Of  Pine-apples  three  specimens,  weighing  respectively 
2  lbs.  9  oz.,  2  lbs.  10  oz.,  and  3  lbs.,  came  from  Mr. 
Busby,  gr.  to  S.  Crawley,  Esq. ;  and  fine  bunches  of 
Black  H.amburgh  Grapes  were  sent  hy  G.  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch.  These  ■were  produced  without 
the  aid  of  fire-heat  till  about  the  beginning  of  November,, 
when  slight  fires  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature,  but  to  keep  out  frost  and  to  dry  np- 
the  damp.  The  principal  feature  in  Mr.  Crawshay's 
system  of  Grape-growing  is,  that  he  allows  the  Vines 
to  have  i)lenty  of  air,  the  Vinery  being  well  con- 
trived  for  that  purpose.  They  were  well  swelled  and 
finely-coloured,  and  considering  the  season  were  re- 
markable specimens. — From  Mr.  Robson,  gr.  to  W. 
Gambier,  Esq.,  was  a  dish  of  Late  Admirable  Peaches. 
—From  the  Garden  of  the  Society  were  plants  of 
Cypripedium  venustum  and  insigne,  a  large  specimen 
of  Zygopetalum  intermedium,  Achimenes  picta,  a  Cap& 
Heath  ;  the  showy  Pimelea  spectabilis,  the  useful 
Begonia  semperflorens,  Boldoa  fragrans  with  clusters 
of  greenish  blossoms,  and  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  fruit  consisted  of  Apples  and  Pears  ; 
among  the  former  were  the  Golden  Reinette,  an  old 
variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best  for  dessert  ;  Claygate 
Pearmain,  preferred  by  some  to  the  Ribston  Pippin  ; 
Sam  Young,  an  Irish  variety,  not  large,  but  good  and 
an  abundant  bearer  ;  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  both  kitchen  Apples  ;  the  latter  one  of  the 
very  best  in  cultivation.  The  Pears  consisted  of 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Berga- 
motte  Cadette,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  both  from  a 
wall  and  from  a  standard.  Those  from  the  latter  were 
not  a  quarter  so  large  as  the  fruit  from  the  wall  but 
were  much  better  flavoured,  and  assumed  quite  a 
ditt'erent  appearance,  being  quite  covered  over  with 
russet. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  2. — EnwARD  Forster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Mr. 
Edwin  CharlesCharlton  was  elected  a  fellow.  A  paper  was 
read  on  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  Eriocaulonese, 
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by  the  late  William]  Griffith,  Esq.  The  axis  of  these 
plants  is  a  rhizome,  from  which  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  arise.  In  most  cases  they  are  submerged  plants, 
in  Eriocaulon  setaceum  the  leaves  are  emerged.  Tlie 
leaves  are  hollow,  white  below  and  green  above.  They 
are  covered  with  an  epidermis  on  the  inner  side  of 
which  is  a  layer  of  cells,  the  under  layer  containing 
granules  of  a  green  colour.  The  interior  is  hollow, 
but  the  cavity  is  divided  by  vertical  septa,  which  are 
composed  of  ceiinlar  tissue.  In  the  midst  of  the  cells  a 
great  number  of  ra[iludes  are  frequently  observed. 
Raphides  are  seen  in  the  same  position  in  Pontedera. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  the  epidermis  was  sup- 
plied with  stomata.  The  author  pointed  out  the  ex- 
istence of  an  epidermis  and  stomata  on  these  plants  as 
forming  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the  absence 
of  these  organs  in  submerged  plants.  He  pointed  out 
also  the  relation  between  these  plants  and  the  Xyridece, 
and  Lobeliacere.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several 
dranings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  Chair- 
man stated  liis  regret  that  they  could  no  longer  re- 
turn their  thanks  to  the  lamented  author  of  this  paper, 
but  as  all  Mr.  Griffith's  communications  passed  through 
Mr.  R.  H.  Solly's  hands,  he  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Solly. 


SHebictos. 

The  Gooseberry  Grov<ers^  Register,  or  an  account  of  the 
different   Gooseberry  Shows  held  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the 
year  184.5  ,•  to  ichich  is  added  a  statemi'nf,  exhibiting 
at  one  view,  the  number  of  Prizes  W07i  by  each  sort  of 
Berry  at  the  different  Meetings.     Manchester  :    T. 
Whittaker,  Blackley,  and  J.  Wolsteuoroft. 
This  contains  accounts  of  171  Gooseberry  Shows,  held 
in  the  last  season.     The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  prize  Gooseberries  :■ 


i?f<i. 

dwts. 

grs. 

YcUqw. 

dwts. 

f?rs 

London 

..  3G 

K 

Leader 

. .  2B 

17 

Wonderful   .. 

..  S3 

n 

Catherioa    . . 

. .  30 

4 

Companion  . . 

..  2S 

n 

Two  to  One . . 

..  28 

0 

Conquerinj^  Hero 

..  SO 

IS 

Pilot  . . 

..  25 

1« 

Lion   . . 

..  25 

12 

Gunner 

..  28 

21 

Lion's  Provider 

..  28 

0 

DubUn 

..  2f. 

16 

Green. 

White. 

Thumper 

..  27 

1(! 

Freedom 

..  27 

S 

Overall 

..  25 

7 

Queen  of  Trumps 

..  2i 

n 

Turnout 

..  2H 

1! 

Eagle . . 

..  23 

1  + 

Weathercock 

..  24 

fi 

Cossack 

..  25 

1« 

Peacock 

..  2fi 

l.T 

Tally-ho 

..  25 

14 

Queen  Victoria 

..  20 

0 

Miss  Walton 

..  24 

19 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  London  is  the 
heaviest  by  upwards  of  3  dwts.  ;  and  Mr.  Whittaker 
informs  us  it  is  the  heaviest  berry  ever  grown.  It  is 
astonishing  that  at  all  these  shows  the  awards  are  made 
solely  with  reference  to  weight ;  and  that  no  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  for  raising  seedlings  of  superior  flavour. 
The  work  exhibits  careless  priuting,even  iu  the  title  page. 
Those,  however,  who  have  a  fancy  for  growing  large 
Gooseberries  will  find  it  useful. 


"^sw  Plants. 

Anemone  japonica.  Japanese  Anemone.  {Half- 
hardy  Perennial.')  Ranunculaeeto.  Polyaudria  Poly- 
gynia. — How  any  one,  calling  himself  a  botanist,  could 
have  fancied  this  plant  to  be  an  Atragene  passes  our 
skill  to  explain.  Yet  such  has  been  the  ease,  for  it 
stands  as  an  Atragene  in  the  writings  of  Thunberg,  a 
Swedish  botanist,  who  once  possessed  some  reputation. 
De  Candolle  might  well  hint  that  it  was  probably  an 
Anemone,  as  indeed  was  tolerably  apparent  from  the 
description  of  it.  It  is  not  only  an  Anemone,  but  a  most 
beautifulone,not  inferior  to  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum, 
or  even  the  Anemone  coronaria  of  the  East.  For  its 
introduction  to  this  country  the  public  is  indebted  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  who  received  it  from  Mr. 
Fortune,  in  1844.  That  indefatigable  collector  had  met 
with  it  at  Shanghae,  the  Japanese  port  of  China.  It 
has  flowered  this  autumn  in  great  beauty  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society,  in  a  greenhouse,  its  flowering  stems 
being  nearly  2  feet  high.  It  may,  however,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  better  suited  to  the  open  border,  at  least 
during  summer,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  suffer 
even  from  the  cold  of  winter.  -According  to  Siebold  it 
inhabits  damp  woods,  on  the  edges  of  rivulets,  on  the 
mountain  called  Kifune,  near  the  city  of  Miako,  in 
Japan.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  it  is  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Japanese,  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
purple  blossoms.  Many  find  it  to  prefer  a  moist  loamy 
soil.  It  is  usually  propagated  in  Japan  by  offsets,  for 
its  seeds  rarely  ripen.  JI.  Siebold  adds,  that  it  grows 
at  considerable  elevations  on  the  mountains  of  the 
centre  of  Japan,  whence  he  infers  that  it  will  bear  even 
a  continental  winter. — Botanical  Register. 


G-arden  Memoranda. 

Mr.  E.  BecVs,  Worton  Cottage,  Ijsleworth, — Those 
who  are  growers  of  Pelargoniums  and  Roses  would  do 
well  to  visit  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
mode  of  winter  tr,:atment  of  these  beautiful  tribes  of 
plants.  The  glass  erections  consist  of  a  range  of  tank- 
houses,  150  feet  in  length  ;  one-third  being  heated  with 
Stephenson's  iron  tanks,  one-third  with  tanks  con- 
structed with  wood,  and  the  remainder  with  a  tank 
formed  of  slate.  These  "  lean  to  "  a  south  wall.  There 
are  also  two  span-roofed  houses,  45  feet  and  30  feet 
respectively,  and  a  lean-to  house' for  specimen  plants, 
26  feet  in  length.  In  -addition  to  these,  there  is 
a  long  range  of  cold  frames,  and  a  plunging-bed, 
over  which  a  frame  is  erected  adapted  for  shelter 
in  winter  and  shade  in  summer.  The  greenhouses-are 
filled  with  specimen  Pelargoniums,  and  seedlings  of  the 
present  year,  the  former  in  that  state  of  rest  described 


in  No.  37,  and  the  latter  in  beautiful  condition,  both  as 
regards  growth  and  colour.  The  arrangement  of  the 
whoIe,and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  observed  in  every 
part,  reflects  credit  upon  Mr.  Dobson,  the  gardener.  In 
passing,  we  noticed  a  novel  and  excellent  mode  of  pack- 
ing plants  for  sending  out,  and  which,  we  learn,  has 
ensured  their  transmission,  in  the  finest  condition,  to 
the  most  distant  parts.  Four  small  willow  twigs  are 
stuck  round  the  pot  and  tied  at  the  top,  the  leaves  that 
protrude  beyond  are  carefully  passed  within,  and  bass 
tied  round  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  whole  is 
then  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  and  dropped 
into  the  willow  basket,  which  is  then  secured  at  the  top, 
the  foUowingdiagramwill  explain  themode  of  proceeding. 

The  Roses  are 
thus  disposed  ; 
— In  the  cold 
frames  are 
placed  the  ten- 
der varieties  ; 
at  the  back  and 
front  of  each 
box  one  board 
is  hung  up- 
on hinges,  by 
w'hich  a  free 
current  of  air 
is  admitted 
when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep 
on  the  lights. 
All  the  bottoms 
are  slate  on 
which  the  pi  ants 
stand,  affording 
perfect  drain- 
age, and  pre- 
serving the  wood  work  of  the  frame  from  decay.  The 
hardier  varieties  are  all  placed  in  trenches,  the  sides  of 
which  are  supported  by  slate,  which  in  such  a  situation  is 
imperishable.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trench  two  bricks  are 
placed  on  edge,  on  these  the  pots  are  ranged,  and  then 
the  trench  is  filled  with  old  tan  or  sawdust,  and  well 
trodden  in.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  drainage  is 
preserved  perfect,  and  that  though  worms  may  get  out 
they  cannot  get  in.  The  roots  also  that  may  work  out 
of  the  hole  of  the  pot  finl  nothing  to  strike  into,  a  point 
of  considerable  importance.  In  a  future  number  we 
hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  cultivation  of  Per- 
petual Roses,  which,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Dobson,  have  realised  everything  their  name  would 
lead  us  to  expect. — * 

G.  W.  Norman,  E-q ,  Bromley  Common,  Kent.' — 
Those  who  have  heard  of  this  place,  or  have  seen  the 
famous  specimens  of  plant  cultivation  with  which  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  the  gardener  here,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
decorating  the  tables  of  the  principal  metropolitan  ex- 
hibitions for  some  years  past,  will,  of  course  expect  to 
hear  of  spacious  hothouses,  and  every  other  facility 
necessary  for  first  class  gardening.  So  far,  however, 
h'om  the  accommodation  being  either  good  or  extensive, 
the  plant  houses  are  few  and  contracted  in  size. 
Mr.  Barnes  has,  however,  contended  successfully 
against  these  difficulties.  The  glass  structures  consist 
of  a  plant  stove  twenty  feet  long  and  about  twelve  feet 
wide ;  an  Orchid  house  of  the  same  length  and  eight 
feet  wide,  a  lean-to,  little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
Melon-frame.  These  are  heated  by  hot  water  and  flues 
conjointly.  A  greenhouse,  twenty  feet  long  and  eighteen 
wide,  rather  lofty,  with  a  hipped  stage,  heated  by  a  flue. 
A  Vinery  of  the  same  width  as  the  greenhouse,  but  a  few 
feet  longer,  containing  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vine, 
from  which  fine  crops  have  been  annu.aily  cut  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  !  These  houses  are  situated 
in  a  kind  of  sunk  garden,  near  to  which,  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  parallel  with  the'front  of  the  houses,  are 
some  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  evergreen  Oaks  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Vine,  which  throw  a  partial  but  perpe- 
tual shade  upon  them  throughout  the  winter  monthS; 
while  the  back  wall  of  the  Vinery  being  only  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  stove,  also  throws  considerable  shade  over 
it.  The  Vinery,  during  the  winter,  having  a  temporary 
stage  put  in  it,  forms  a  suitable  hybernatory  for  Azaleas 
and  Cacti,  which  are  huddled  closely  together,  and  being 
pnt  to  work  about  March,  it  comes  in  handy  for  forward- 
ing any  plants  that  require  th  ■  assistance  of  heat,  and 
for  growing  a  few  of  the  larger  stove  plants,  until  such 
time  as  the  Grapes  begiu  to  ripen.  This  house  is  heated 
by  hot  water  and  a  common  flue.  What  to  do  with 
these  plants  at  the  time  the  house  is  obliged  to  be 
cleared,  is  a  diflicult  question,  especially  as  the  plants 
in  all  the  other  houses  require  more  room  at  that  sea- 
son, and  hence  a  general  re-arrangement  has  to  be 
made.  The  more  hardy  of  the  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  com- 
mon greenhouse  plants,  are  consigned  to  a  temporary 
wooden  pit,  tlie  sides  of  which  are  stuffed  with 
hay  and  its  top  covered  by  some  Whitneyed  calico, 
while  the  Cactuses  are  stowed  iu  an  outhouse,  covered 
up  in  case  of  need  with  straw.  Last  spring,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Azaleas 
in  this  pit  were  repeatedly  frozen,  and  though  the 
plants  were  not  injui'ed,  the  bloom  was  so  much 
checked  that  most  oi  it  came  deformed.  This  pit 
through  the  summer  is  used  for  sheltering  the  principal 
greenhouse  plants  during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom, 
the  subdued  light  of  the  calico  being  found  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  flowers,  and  the  sashes  being 
tilted  in  favourable  weather  several  feet  high,  visitors 
"  "Can -readily  examine- the- contents  of  the  frame.  This 
frame  is,  however,  not  the  only  place  for  preserving 


ptants^  for  exitibition  after  they  sre  in  bloom  ;  the  dasty 
stoke-hole,  or  a  disused  Mushroom  shed,  is  often  used 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  want  of  better  accommodation. 
The  presei'vatinn  of  plants  after  they  are  in  bloom,  and 
the  getting  of  tliem  in  as  the  term  is,  "  to  the  day,"  is  a 
very  diflicult  task,  and  requires  an  amount  of  watchful- 
ness which  those  only  who  have  had  experience  in  such 
matters  can  fully  understand.  In  addition  to  the  houses 
before  mentioned,  there  is  a  Heathery,  25  feet  by  14, 
'  eated  by  a  flue  ;  two  ranges  of  pits,  each  10  hghts  long, 
heated  by  hot  water ;  and  several  one,  two,  and  three- 
light  boxes  of  various  sizes,  used  for  forcing  Cucumbers, 
&c.  Several  of  these  frames  have  lately  been  fitted  up 
in  a  range  for  plants  ;  they  have  been  raised  on  posts 
sufficiently  high  to  give  head  room  for  a  tolerably  good 
specimen,  and  the  sides  are  neatly  packed  with  thin  turf, 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  laying  lawn,  and 
under  each  light  both  at  the  front  and  back  several 
large  draining  pipes  are  introduced  so  as  to  insure  a  free 
circulation  cf  air  among  the  plants  at  all  times.  This 
turf  was  cut  dry,  and  being  packed  about  18  inches  wide, 
will  resist  a  considerable  amount  of  cold,  and  the  out- 
side being  well  aired  will  be  removed  an  inch  or  two 
at  a  time  for  potting  plants.  The  two  ranges  of 
pits  are,  liowever,  the  principal  plant  manufac- 
tories, and  iu  them  may  generally  be  seen  a  great 
variety  of  superb  specimens.  To  describe  the  plants, 
however,  would  be  only  to  repeat  a  thrice-told  tale.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  say  is  that,  takeu  as  a  whole, 
they  are  as  promising  as  could  be  desired.  We  may 
mention  that  the  Orchids  were  in  August  last  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  aud  divested  entirely  of  the  old  moold, 
and,  after  being  thoroughly  c'eaned,  were  repotted  in  a 
preparation  consisting  priucipally  of  large  pieces  of 
charcoal,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  very  turfy  peat  in 
square  pieces.  They  had  grown  most  admirably  since, 
and  are  now  in  the  finest  health  imaginable  ;  and  so  ■ 
convinced  is  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  advantages  of  using 
charcoal,  which  is  always  pure,  clean,  and  wholesome, 
that  in  future  he  thinks  of  potting  his  Orchids  in  that 
material  entirely. — Judex. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bolivian  Cacti. — It  was  within  13  leagues  of  this 
place  (Cochabamba)  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
in  February  the  beautiful  Pilocereus.  It  is  generally 
found  on  the  slopes  of  bold,  rugged  mountains,  whose 
aspect  is  towards  the  north,  where  it  enjoys  plenty  of 
sun  and  a  dry  sandy  soi'.  Frequently  20  or  30  st  ms 
proceed  from  the  same  root,  the  outer  ones  partly  lying 
on  the  ground  forming  a  curve  upwards,  the  inner  stems 
grow  erect  and  are  those  which  are  most  hairy  ;  they 
seldom  reach  the  height  of  4  feet,  and  from  the  older 
stems  in  the  centre  spring  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  dark  red,  about  the  size  of  C.  flagelliformis  ; 
the  seed-vessels  are  round  or  rather  oval,  smooth  and 
shining  on  the  surface,  hollow  within  and  destitute  of  a 
pulpy  substance  ;  the  seeds  are  round  and  of"^a  blackish 
colour.  The  place  where  I  found  it  most  abundantly, 
was  near  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Potosi  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1 2,000  feet ;  therefore  you  may  judge  from  this 
it  is  frequently  exposed  to  frost.  In  the  language  of 
the  Quiciman  Indians,  it  is  called  Quchuallo,  pronounced 
Ke-wal-yo.  The  other  enormous  species  of  Cereus, 
wliich  i  mentioned,  grows  in  the  same  localities  and 
often  attains  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  flowers  proceed 
from  the  top,  and  are  of  a  dark  red  colour  arranged  in 
a  circle  ;  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  one  might 
imagine  that  a  flower  of  a  Pceonia  had  been  artificially 
placed  on  the  plant.  The  stems  are  often  18  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  natives  use  the  dried  stems  for  rafters 
to  their  houses,  also  for  doors,  being  the  only  timber  the 
country  produces  in  those  parts.  I  possess,  iu  Valpa- 
raiso, a  piece  of  this  wood,  which  on  my  return  I  will 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  its 
size  and  structure. —  T.  Bridges,  in  the  London  Journal 
cf  Botany. 

Eees. 

Bees'  Ballast. — The  curious  manner  in  which  bees 
collect  farina  has  given  rise  to  a  fabulous  story,  which 
seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
namelv,  that  "bees  in  high  winds  carry  a  small  pebble 
for  ballast."  In  the- e  enlightened  days  of  science  one 
could  hardly  think  this  could  have  any  weight.  Dr. 
Badham  asks,  however,  in  his  "  Insect  Life,"  "  has  the 
bee  become  aware  that  the  wind  will  have  less  power 
over  him  if  he  steadies  himself  by  a  weight  ?"  He  fol- 
lowed Delia  Racca  on  tliis  subject  ;  but  those  who  have 
studied  bees  amongst  the  flowers  and  at  the  apiary,  know 
that  the  little  pollen  balls  which  they  collect  on  their 
hinder  legs  are  for  a  different  purpose  than  ballast. 
Some  think  that  the  ancients  alluded  to  tlie  mason  bee, 
but  that  insect  carries  the  materials  for  its  nest  in  its 
mouth,  while  the  honey  bee  carries  no  visible  wax  into 
the  hive.  Delia  Racca,  however,  says  that  "  the  labour- 
ing bee  (honey  bee)  carries  nothing  about  him  but  wax," 
and  adds,  "  he  carries  his  ballast  in  his  arms."  Dr.  B. 
seems  to  credit  this,  for  he  considers  that  this  writer 
"  knew  more  about  bees  than  anybody,  except  Huber," 
and  quotes  him  in  preference  to  the  author  of  "  Insect 
Miscellanies,"  whose  views  on  this  subject  accord  with 
my  own. —  W. 

Answers.— rr.— Apiarians  tell  us  that  "so  long  as 
there  is  any  chance  of  a  hive  throwing  off  a  swarm,  the 
working  bees  prevent  the  old  queen  from  destroying  the 
young  brood  queens."  But  when  swarming  is  given  ud 
from  any  cause,  then  there  being  no  object  in  saving 
the  brood  queens,  the  old  queen  is  allowed  to  destroy 
them  before  they  come  -  forth  from  their  cells.     Mr. 
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Nutt,  iu  bis  book,  meutious  tbat,  ou  the  moruiug  after 
he  retiu-ned  the  old  queen  he  found,  to  his  satisfaction, 
two  roval  uvmphs  laid  dead  ou  the  alighting  board.  I 
do  not  understand  your  statement  that  the  old  stock 
would  be  exactly  in  the  same  position  without  their  old 
queen  as  with  her.  For  thougli  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  new  queen  coming  forth  iu  six  or  eight  days,  yet  1 
believe  the  actual  presence  of  their  old  fertile  queen 
would  make  a  material  difference  in  their  worldng  in 
the  interim.  This  might  easily  be  known  by  experi- 
ments. Swarming  is  so  natural  to  bees  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  it  with  any  certainty  :  but  by  shading 
them  and  giving  room  I  believe  there  is  an  even  chance 
of  preventing  it.  This  year  my  bees  swarmed  at  nine 
o'clock  one  hot  morning  iu  July,  owing  to  the  hot  sun 
coming  upon  the  boxes  before  the  shade  was  drawn 
over  them,  which  was  usually  done  at  10.  If  my  bees 
happen  to  swarm  next  year  I  shall  treat  them  in  the 
same  w-ay,  and  I  hope  with  the  same  success.  As  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  shading  wooden  hives,  1  may 
mention  that  for  two  years  my  Nutt's  hive  was  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  during  which  time  the  bees 
swarmed  regularly,  and  I  got  no  honey.  Last  year,  by 
shading  them,  1  prevented  their  swarmiug,  and  got 
16  lbs.  of  honey  ;  this  year  I  got  15  lbs. — A'.— — Help. 
— The  bad  flavour  of  your  honey  might  be  occasioned 
by  the  bees  frequenting  flowers  such  as  the  Onion  tribe, 
tut  being  dark  its  bad  flavour  was  more  probably  caused 
by  honey-dews  than  by  Heath.  Milton  certainly  men- 
tions that  "  the  honey  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  ex- 
teasive  heaths  (such  as  Bagshot-heatli,  &c.),  is  mostly 
strong  flavoured."  But  he  also  says,  "  We  receive 
honey  of  the  finest  quality  from  Northumberland,  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  Huber  states  that  smoke 
has  a  matt  rial  influence  on  the  instiuct  of  bees  ;  but  I 
think  he  dies  not  meau  smoke  from  the  large  puff-ball, 
which  has  a  harmless  effect  on  bees.  Cotton  jocosely 
observes  that  '•  they  will  get  well  in  20  minutes,  have 
head-ache  next  morning,  and  are  all  the  merrier  after- 
wards." He  is  in  error,  however,  in  saying  that  "  bees 
load  themselves  with  farina  to  enlarge  their  combs." 
Need  it  be  repeated  that  they  only  store  up  that  sub- 
stance iu  their  combs  as  food  for  the  larva  ? —  W. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week, 
I.— nOTUOUSES,  OOXSERVATORIES,  &.c, 

Oi'chida'zeon£-hons€. — A  di-ier  atmosphere  and  a  lower  tempe- 
rature are  now  desirable  here.  No  kind  of  plants  is  more  bene- 
fited by  rest  than  Orchids  ;  this  is  natui-al  to  them  in  the  tropics  ; 
laut,  then,  our  collections  are  from  conntries  with  different 
seasons  of  growth,  and  various  kinds  of  temperatui-e  and  cli- 
mate, and  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cultivate  in  one 
house  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  them  so  satisfactorily  as 
when  there  are  two  divisions,  the  one  commanding  a  higher 
temper;iture,  with,  more  moisture,  than  the  other.  AYhere  such 
do  not  exist,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  other  houses,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  forcing-pit ;  many  of  them,  in  a  growing  state, 
can  be  removed  here  to  great  advantage,  and  thus  their  growth 
may  be  promoted  without  injury  to  the  general  collection. 
Conservatory. — This  building  vdW  now  begin  more  especially  to 
demand  our  assiduous  care  ;  plants,  to  promote  it*  brilliancy, 
will  no^v  be  contributed  from  the  forcing-pit.  These  should  be 
arranged  with  care,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect. 
All  decaying  dowel's  should  be  removed  every  day  :  in  fact,  the 
-utmost  cleanUness  should  pervade  every  corner.  Never  allow 
the  fine  foliage  of  Oranges  and  Camellias  to  become  du'ty,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  conservatoiy  depends  quite  as  much  on  them 
as  on  mere  floral  decoration. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

Look  carerully  over  rock  plants,  and  protect  the  roots  of  such 
as  are  tender.  Divide  and  transplant  any  that  are  spreading 
too  much.  In  favourable  weather,  when  the  walks  are  diT, 
manui'e  may  be  wheeled  on  borders,  to  be  dug  in  during  winter 
as  opportunity  offers.  Land  that  is  naturally  vei'y  stiff  should  re- 
ceive a  coat  of  sand  or  lime  rubbish,  to  lighten  it ;  but  by  no 
means  disturb  the  soil  unless  it  is  dry  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
digging.  Cabbage  and  Provins  Roses  might  now  be  pruned  if 
the  weather  continues  mild;  but  Chinese  and  other  tender 
kinds  should  be  left  till  winter  is  over.  Roll  walks.  lawTis. 
Arc,  and  keep  every  part  neatly  swept.  Pits  and  Frames. — If 
the  soil  in  thepots  has  become  green  on  the  surface,  it  shouldbe 
carefully  removed  with  the  point  of  a  small  stick  ;  this  must 
be  done  in  mild  weather.  Scarcely  any  water  will  be  requii'ed 
at  this  season  ;  if  the  plants  flag  a  little  shoiild,  however,  be 
given  in  fine  weather.  Remove  damp  leaves,  and  give  air 
copiouslv  everv  fine  dav. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Polyanthuses  are  this  season  giving  an  abundance  of  autumnal 
blooms.  The  varieties  which  appear  to  do  this  most  profusely 
are  Hufton's  Lord  Rancliffe,  a  very  beautifully  marked  variety; 
Hufton's  Earl  Grey,  a  fine  show  flower  ;  and  Brown's  Free 
Bloomer,  a  new  aud  excellent  soi"t,  and  which  is  most  appro- 
priately named.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  them  bloom  thus  pre- 
matm-i^ly,  as  it  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  trusses  next  spring  ; 
they  should  therefore  be  removed.  Auriculas,  as  well  as  the 
above  flowers,  when  gi-o^Ti  in  pots,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  least  indication  of  obstruction  in  the  drainage 
of  the  soil  must  be  promptly  attended  to;  if  neglected  during 
the  winter  months,  very  great  danger  of  losing  the  plants  will 
"be  the  result.  Tulips. — Where  the  beds  are  hooped  or  ironed 
over  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  with  mats  dming  excessively 
■wet  weather.  Carnations  and  Picotecs. — AU  rooted  layers  ai-e  o'f 
com-se  off  the  plants  ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  varietiee, 
such  as  Uepworth's  Leader,  emit  roots  more  slowly  than  others  : 
in  this  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  let  them  remain  on  till  spring  ; 
in  the  first  place,  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  pot,  removing  any 
decayed  leaves,  top-dressing  with  a  little  leaf  soil,  and  then 
pegging  dou-n  the  layers  afi-esh,  with  good  management,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  they  will  make  good  roots  by 
the  time  of  planting  out  in  sprinj. — "c. 

IV.— PINERIES,   VINERIES,  &c. 

P?)i^5.— The  amount  of  atmospheric  humidity  which  swelling 
Pines  will  enjoy  is  surprising,  even  at  this  period  of  the  yea^ 
provided  the  atmospheric  management  is  of  a  natural  cha- 
racter ;  that  is  to  say,  heat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  light ;  and  comparative  low  tempe- 
rature ivith  abundance  of  atmospheric  moistui-e  thi-ou-'h  the 
night.  My  late  fruiters  have  received  this  treatment ;  the'leaves 
are  heavy  with  dew  every  night,  and  when  sunshine  occui-s,  I 
give  no  air  until  the  thermometer  reaches  35^.  Nothing  can 
ucceed  better.  Insure  50^  by  night  and  60='  by  day,  if  possible, 
to  your  young  stock  in  dung  pits,  with  a  very  free  circulation  of 
air  both  night  and  day.  if  possible.  Proceed  slowly  with  early 
Vineries  and  Peach-houses.  Secure  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  in  both  these  structures. 
Take  care  to  either  impart  a  slight  deCTee  of  bottom-heat,  or  at 
least  to  retain  the  warmth  already  existing,  in  the  outside  bor- 


ders where  forcing  has  commenced  or  is  about  to  be  commenced. 
Prepare  Fig  and  Cherrv  houses  for  early  forcing  ;  the  same 
routine  as  recommended  for  the  Tines  and  Peaches  is  equally 
eligible  here.  If  your  Seakale  "  di-aws"  in  tlie  Mushroom-house, 
immediatelv  starve  the  bottom-heat  by  the  application' of  cold 
water.  I  use  strong  manure  water,  with  a  good  handful  of  salt 
blended,  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. —  IJ.    ■ 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AXD  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Taiious  enquuics  having  been  made  respecting  the  pffunmg 
of  Pear  trees,  and  as  this  is  the  best  season,  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subiect  may  prove  useful.  AVith  regard  to  very  young  trees, 
the  object  of  p'runiug  should  be  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
wood  in  proper  du-ectious,  rather  than  the  production  of  a  few 
fi-uits  at  the  expense  of  retarding  that  development  of  the  tree. 
The  form  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  tr;uned  must  be  first  decided 
upon.  For  walls  and  espaliers  the  horizontal  disposition  of 
the  branches  is  the  best ;  therefore,  if  the  tree  be  a  maiden 
plant,  it-must  be  headed  back  to  the  three  buds  best  situated 
for  producing  a  horizontal  branch  on  each  side,  whilst  the 
thu-d  or  uppermost  is  trained  uptight.  If  the  tree  is  a  year 
older,  and  has  been  treated  as  above  in  the  former  season,  the 
upright  is  to  be  cut  1  foot,  or  four  courses  of  bricks  higher  than 
it  was  formerly.  Sometimes  a  httle  deviation  will  be  necessary 
on  account  of  the  buds  ;  but  generally  the  upright  should  be 
cut  immediately  above  that  bud  which  is  nearest  the  line  of 
biick-work  along  which  it  is  desirable  the  horizontals  should 
be  trained.  The  buds  to  produce  the  latter  will  of  com-se  be 
situated  below  that  line  ;  it  is  proper  they  should  be  so  in  order 
that  the  shoots  may  grow  diverging  upwards  a  little  way  before 
they  take  a  stiictly  horizontal  direction.  These  dii'ections 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  upright  leading  shoot 
ai"e  apphcable  every  yeai-  till  it  be  finally  stopped  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  wall  or  espalier.  If  the  horizontal  shoots  be 
weak  it  will  be  advisable  to  shorten  them  about  one-third. 
The  pruning  of  older  trees,  on  which  fi'uit-spurs  are  formed, 
must  be  deferred  till  next  week ;  in  the  meantime  the  fruit- 
buds  on  such  will  become  fm-ther  developed  and  easier  to 
distinguish.  Kitchen  Garden. — Continue  trenching  all  vacant 
ground,  draw  earth  to  Peas  and  Beans  as  they  appeiu'  above  the 
surface  ;  a  few  more  may  be  sown.  See  that  Celery  ridges  are 
protected  from  frost,  particularly  those  in  which  the  plants  are 
most  advanced,  for  if  the  soil  get  frozen  about  these,  the  leaves, 
and  by  degrees  the  stems,  will  rut. — E. 

TI.— ARBORICULTURE. 

Old  Woods  and  Coppice. — Continue  to  fell  and  thin  out,  as 
before  recommended.  The  weather  has  hitherto  been  most 
propitious  for  planting,  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  every  ad- 
vantage ought  to  be  taken  in  planting,  taking  care  to  secure 
the  plants  "against  high  winds.  Efficient  draining  ought  now 
to  claim  especial  attention.  Nursery. — Proceed  as  before  re- 
commended, and  protect  young  evergreens  firom  severe  frosts. 
—F. 
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The^iighest  temperature  daring  the  abnve  period  f>ccnrred  ( 
1842— therm  61";  and  the  lowest  on  the  11th,  1835— therm.  19°. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Back:  Xumbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Cheonicle — The  Volume 
for  ISli  can  be  had,  bound  in  cloth,  price  \l.  10s.  The  fol- 
lowing Numbers  in  the  respective  years  can  also  be  had. 
Any  Subscriber  who  will  forward  to  the  publisher  post-office 
stamps  equivalent  to  as  many  Numbers  as  are  required,  will 
have  them  sent  free  by  post. 

1841—1,  S,  13,'14.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31.  32,  34.  46,  47,  49. 

1842—4,  6,  8,  11.  12,  16,  IS,  23,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35,  42,  50,  51,  52. 

1843—10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48. 

1844— All  but  Nos.  46  and  50. 

BooES — (yeorge  Simmons — Millei-'s  Dictionary  is  not  the  book 
in  which  to  look  for  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Ton  had  better 
get  something  more  modem,  such  as  Lindley's  "  Elements  of 
Botany,"  or  his  "  Introduction."  If  you  can  pick  up  at  an  old 
book-stall  Grew's  "  Anatomy  of  Plants,"  that  book  is  full  of 

fine  old  figures  that  are  very  usefuL A  B — In  our  opinion 

you  cannot  take  a  better  book  than  Roberts's  "  On  the  Vine." 
His  own  Grapes,  treated  in  his  way,  wei'e  magnificent.  The 
book  may  be  had,  hke  all  common  books,  through  any  re- 
spectable   bookseller. G  A  P — Thanks;    we    are   well 

acquainted  with  the  book.     It  is  of  small  value. 

Conifers — WM  li — There  is  no  book  which  will  give  you  the 
information  you  require.  In  former  parts  of  this  Paper  you 
will  find  many  details  :  but  we  think  your  suggestion  a  good 
one  and  will  prepare  a  list. 

Food — We  shall  next  week  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  relative 
value  of  difterent  kinds  of  vegetable  food. 

Fbcit  Trees — Tola — You  must  thin  the  spurs  of  your  old  neg- 
lected Pear  and  Plum  trees  against  walls,  by  cutting  down  to 
within  i  inch  of  the  branch.  One-fourth  of  them  may  be  so 
cut  in  ;  the  rest- should  be  considerably  shortened.     Attend 

particularly  to  summerpruning.il A  F^Tou  would  better 

head  back  youi"  old  Pear-tree  40  feet  high,  which  now  scarcely 
bears  any  fruit ;  it  will  bear  after  it  again  makes  young  wood. 
If  not  a  good  variety-  graft  with  a  better.|j 

Fdcesias — ^tft- Procure  the  following  36  varieties: — Light — 
Queen  Victoria  (Smith's),  Alicia  (Youell's),  Cassandra,  Nor- 
folk Hero.  Sanguinea  (Halley's),  Coronet  (Smith's),  Venusta, 
Alice  Maud,  Cleopatra,  Nymph  (Epps'),  Queen  of  Beauties. 
Candidissima  (Halley's),  Chandlerii,  Vesta,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Conspicua  arborea,  Prima  donna.  Dark 
— Paragon,  Lo^^-ryii,  Laconii  (Youell's).  Magniflora  (Smith's), 
Expansa,  Kentish  Bride  (Epps'),  Robusta,  Countess  Tyr- 
connell.  Lady  Walsingham,  Elegans  (Youell's),  Erecta 
elegans.  Gem,  Hope  (Barnes's),  Esoniensis,  Magnet,  Eclipse, 

Brockmanii,     Iveryanii,     Conductor.* Old     Stib — Light — 

Smith's  Venusta,  Barnes's  Cassandra,  Smith's  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Norfolk  Hero,  Youell's  Alicia,  Epps's  Nymph.  Bark — r 
Smith's  Magniflora,  LowTyii,  Kentish  Bride,  Laconii,  Para- 
gon, Countess  Tyrconnell.'* 


Heating- ir  JV— You  will  probably  find  Mr.  Rendle's  tank  the 
cheapest  for  your  pui-pose.     It  is  made  of  wood. 

KohhYBOCKS—Oriffinal  5((6— Although  some  plants  possess  the 
property  of  strikmgfrom  roots,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
or  not  "Hollyhocks  possess  it.  They  may  be  multiplied  by 
di^-idiug  the'roots  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias,  preserving  an 
eye  on  each  division.  However,  the  experiment  is  worth  a 
trial.  Put  your  roots  in  a  cutting  pan,  cover  them  slightly 
with  light  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  where  they  may  have  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.     Thebest  time  will  be  in  spring. § 

Insects— 5  J/— Thanks  for  the  larva;  it  appears  to  be  one  of 

the  Carabidce.  B. -£  .B— The  larva  from  the  Potato  ofteu 

infests  Celery,  Lettuces,  &:c.  P. 

Manures — T  ^— You  should  apply  manure-water  to  Pelar- 
goniums in  a  perfectly  clear  state.  Once  in  10  days  will  be 
quite  often  enough. {  ' 

Musa  Cavevbissu— Troublesome — This  is  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  France.  To  grow  it  well  it  should  have  a  house  entii-ely 
devoted  to  it ;  but  it  ivill  succeed  in  the  corner  of  a  Pine- 
stove  if  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  expansion  of  its  leaves. 
A  moist  heat,  not  lower  than  75°,  suits  it  best ;  but  of  course 
it  cannot  always  have  this  in  a  Pine-stove.  Ripe  fi-uit  has 
been  gathered  from  plants  only  IS  months  old  grown  in  tubs 
at  Chatsworth,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  fruited  even 
at  the  age  of  12  or  13  months. J 

Names  of  Farixs — ^sorman — Your  Pear  is  the  Louise  Bonne, 

of  Jersey.ll J  E,  Cambridge—^ome  parcels  of  Apples  were 

received,  unaccompanied  by  the  names  of  the  parties.  The 
following  were  numbered  on  thin  brown  paper  in  which  the 
Apples  were  wTapped  :— 1,  Downton  ;  3,  Summer  Thorle  ; 
6,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin  ;  7.  8,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  10, 
^Voobnan's   Long  ;  and  some  others  of  inferior  quaUty,  not 

known. li James  Lane— Yonr  Apple   is    the    Court-pendu 

Plat. II A  Subscriber— 1,  Beurre  Diel;   4,  Gansel's  Berga- 

mot ;  5,  Old  Colmar  ;  6,  Aston  Town;  7,  S,  Easter  Bem-re; 
9,  Bemre  Ranee  ;  1,  White  Russet ;  2,  3,  Do^vnton  ;  4,  King 
of  the  Pippins;  5,  Dutch  ilignonne;  6,  Gravenstein  ;  7,  Alex- 

ander.il GJ—l,  8,  Winter  Nelis  ;  3,  St.  Germain  ;  5,  Marie 

Louise;  7,  Easter  Benn-e  ;  1,  Rymer;  2,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling ;  3,  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  59, 
Golden  Harvev.H 

Names  of  Plants— -4  Constant  Suh—l,  a  Stanhopea ;  2,  a  Til- 
landsia  ;  3,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  4,  Polypodimn  aureum ; 
5,   an  Epidendrum  ;    G,   a  Yucca.     Plants  cannot  be  named 

with  certainty  from  leaves  only.5 Bahn — 387  G,  Oncidium 

Insleaji  ;  10  *S,  Epidendrmu  fragrans  :  15  G.  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Catasetum  trideutatum  ;  611  LB,  seems  to  be 
Catasetum  Hookeri,  but  it  is  so  much  decayed  that  we  cannot 
be  certain  ;  609  LB,  a  very  fine  pale-green  spotless  variety  of 
Catasetum  maculatum. — —A  5aL*?on— Your  plant  is  unknown 
to  us.  It  is  very  cm-ious,  and  is  perhaps  a  Balsamodendron, 
or  some  such  genus. 

Potatoes— -R  Pilott— Your  seedling  Potato  is  very  good.H 

Potato-seed — A  B  3/— Yoiir  note  had  been  mislaid.  Sow_  it 
thinly  in  a  hotbed  in  the  month  of  Januaiy.  in  Ught  rich 
soil  ;'when  the  young  plants  are  3  or  4  inches  high,  put  them 
in  small  pots  with  some  chopped  hay  mixed  with  the  soU,  and 
keep  them  in  the  hot-bed  near  the  glass.  If  they  grow  very 
vigorously,  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  without  breaking  the 
ball ;  the" chopped  hay  is  intended  to  prevent  this  happening. 
As  soon  as  the  season'will  allow,  plant  them  out  in  a  warm  dry 
border  in  light  rather  sandy  soil.  After  that  proceed  as 
usual.  Many  other  methods  may  be  adopted,  but  this  is  as 
good  as  any,  and  as  little  troublesome.  Some  will  teU  you 
that  you  mav  sow  the  seed  broadcast  in  May  in  a  warm  hght 
dry  border,  and  it  will  come  up  without  any  preparation. 
That  is  time  ;  but  you  will  have  lost  four  months  of  growth 
by  the  delay,  and  that  is  a  serious  consideration.  Do  not, 
however,  expect  too  much  from  raising  from  seed.  A  great 
deal  of  false  reasoning  has  been  expended  on  this  subject,  as 
we  shall  show  you  ;  perhaps  next  week.  (See  p.  260  of  this 
year.) 

The  Peach — FMD — You  must  study  the  management  of  the 
Peach  in  works  that  treat  of  it.  We  cannot  undertake  at 
present  to  go  into  its  history,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Consult  Lindley's 
"Guide  to  the  Orchard  :"  foUow  his  advice  implicitly,  and 
you  wUl  have  plenty  of  excellent  fruit.  If  you  try  experi- 
ments, and  run   after  wliim- whams,  you  will  perhaps  have 

none. ./  i?- When  Peaches  hang  long  on  the  tree  after  their 

usual  period  of  matm-ity,  their  flavom'  invariably  become.^ 
deteriorated.  Melting  Peaches,  Hke  your  Late  Adniirable, 
become  mealy,  while  the  sugary  nature  of  the  juice  is 
changed.  Clingstone  varieties,  such  as  the  Catherine,  retain 
their  qualities  longei'.ll 

Sanguettes — J  P  P^Th.\s  question  has  not  been  introduced  in 
a  religious  point  of  riew,  and  we  dare  not  admit  any  such  dis- 
cussion into  our  pages. 

Scotch  Thistle- -4  Constant  Pcader-This  is  the  Onopordon 
Acanthium  ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  weed,  and  therefore  its  seed 
is  not  kept  in  the  shops  :  but  like  many  other  so  called  weeds  . 
it  is  a  noble  specimen  of  vegetation  if  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  common  in  a  wild  state  in  many  pai'ts  of  England. 

Tree  Violet — A  B — This  is  a  varietj-  of  the  common  Alolet, 
and  owes  its  appearance  mainly  to  artificial  management. 
It  is  said  to  have  come  from  China,  and  to  have  reached  the 
height  of  3  feet ;  but  we  never  saw  such  a  specimen.  It  is 
forced  to  form  a  stem  by  pulling  ofFthe  lower  leaves,  and  tying 
the  stem,  as  it  lengthens,  to  a  small  stake.  You  will  hardly 
succeed  in  maldng  Tuberose  roots  blossom  the  second  year. 
The  Leycesteria  formosa  is  a  hardy  shrub,  with  tliin  ever- 
green leaves.     It  grows  3  or  4  feet  high. 

Vermin— i?i(.^^ic  Pohin—'We  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently 
about  the  phosphorus  pills;  they  are  invaluable.  Rats 
would  never  carry  the  pills  among  corn,  andif  they  did,  we 
do  not  see  how  people  are  to  be  poisoned  thereby. 

Weeds- -4  Yorkshireman — If  you  can  fork  out  the  creeping  roots 
of  the  Nettle,  do  so  :  if  not,  persevere  in  pulUng  up  their 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear  3  inches  above  the  ground.  If 
you  have  patience  enough  to  persist  in  this  for  a  whole  sum- 
mer, you  will  probably  get  rid  of  youi"  enemies  altogether. 

WoEM-cASTS— J  }VL — By  persevering  in  the  use  of  lime-water, 
used  quite  clear,  you  will  get  rid  of  worms  ;  and  by  adopting 
Mr.  Ayres'  adrice  of  using  a  wooden  roUer  (see  p.  S02),  you 
■\rill  easily  remove  theii*  casts. 

Misc— .4  Constant  Peade r—'SVh3.t  is  "  the"  AmarylUs  ?  28  years 
all  but  17  days,  to  be  sure.  The  "Journal  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  "  can  be  purchased  of  all  respectable  booksel- 
lers, svhen  it  is  published. Liquirer~The  best   time  for 

salting  !   salting  what  ?     We  do  not  understand  you. Juan 

JBeg— In  the  Isle  of  Man  you  might  plant  out  all  the  tilings 
you  name,  in  a  warm  place,  where  there  is  no  want  of 
thorough  drainage,  with  the  exception  of  the  species  of  Ama- 
ryllis. None  of  those  will  so  succeed  except  Belladonna. 
Plant  now  and  throw  litter  over  the  young  shoots  if  they 
come  up  too  soon :   or  if  you  are  afraid  of  frost  wait  till 

spring. A  V^Your  Lupine  is  is  probably  "  arboreus,"  or 

some  allied  species.  It  will  scarcely  survive  the  winter,  un- 
less it  is  very  mild.  Its  seeds,  if  ripe,  and  kept  dry,  wiU 
grow  next  year  :  and  the  earlier  you  can   sow  thcni   mth 

safety  the  larger  will  be  your  Lupine-tree. JS  L — We  know 

nothing  of  any  Moss  Rose  with  yellow  flowers,  exhibited  at 

either  Dublin  or  any  other  place. An  Old  Subscriber — We 

do  not  know  that  anybody  has  old  Wimbledon  peat  to  sell. 

J  B  J>— In  order  to  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 

Society  you  must  be  recommended  by  some  one  who  is  already 
a  member.  The  admission  fee  is  61.  Gs.,  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion 41.  4s,,  and  the  whole  may  be  compounded  for  48i.  Ss. 

*(,*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence 
of  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
tersating  contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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EOYAL    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY   OF 
ENGLAND. 

Dr.  Lyon  Platfaib,  the  consulting  chemist  to  the  Royal 
AgincuUural  Society  of  England,  has  kindly  consented  to  de- 
liver Two  Lectui-es  before  the  Members  of  the  Society,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  ensning  Gener.il  Meeting,  at  9  o'clock  on  each 
of  the  Evenings  of  Wednesday,  ttie  Uitli,  and  Thursday,  the 
11th  of  December,  on  the  fuUouing  subjects  ; — 

1st  Lecture.— On  the  Causes  of  the  Totato  Disease,  and  on 
the  diflferent  methods  for  retarding  Or  arresting  its  progress. 
On  Seed  for  a  future  year.  -  '      ' 

2ad  Lecture.— On  Economising  tlie  Nutritive  Ingredients  of 
Diseased  Potatoes.  On  the  Value  of  Potato  as  Food,  and  its 
relation  to  other  aliments.  ■...    - 

Tickets  for  the  Preo  Admission  of  Members  to  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  12,  Hanover-square. 

The  Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  have 
liberally  placed  their  Theatre  in  Albemarle-street,  Piccadilly, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  delivery  of  these  Lectures. 

ROOMS. — The  Uooaia  of  the  Society  in  Hanover-square  will 
be  thrown  open  from  fi  to  10  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday  next,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Members. 

GENERAL  MEETING.— The  DEcEMUEn  General  Meeting 
mil  be  hold  at  the  Society's  house  in  Hanover-squaro,  on 
Saturday,  the  loth  of  December,  at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  James  Hddson,  Secretary. 
London,  3rd  Dec.  18i5. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1845. 


MBETINGS  KUH  THKfOLLuWING   WEEK. 
^^.I'^'.^J'    """'■  1??  Miietinit  of  iho  SmUhfiold  Club,  Bakar-.treot, 
Fkid.v.  -    12J     i-or'iof. 

THURanAT,       —    11— ARricul'ural  Imp  See.  of  Ireland. 
Saturday.       —   J3—AKriouU'irHl  Society  of  England. 

It  is  by  quantitative  analysis  alone  that  the  che- 
mist can  hope  to  benefit  the  farmer.  The  fertility 
of  a  soil  is  owing  to  its  possession  both  of  the  sub- 
stances necessary  as  the  food  of  cultivated  plants, 
and  of  that  texture  which  will  best  fit  it  as  a  vehi- 
cle of  this  nourishment  to  their  roots.  Infertility 
may  thus  be  caused  by  a  faulty  texture  of  soil  or 
(not  to  speak  of  the  occasional  presence  of  delete- 
rious ingredients)  by  the  absence  or  deficiency  of 
vegetable  food.  Remedies  for  the  former  will  be 
suggested  by  the  farmer's  own  practical  sagacity  ; 
the  latter  can  be  fully  explained  and  remedied 
without  risk  of  waste  only  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist ; 
and  this  can  only  be  effectual  when  it,  comes  in  the 
form  of  quantitative  statements  well  established 
upon  rigid  analyses.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while 
the  soil  has  long  been  spoken  of  as  the  storehouse 
of  food  for  the  vegetable  world,  an  idea  so  full  of 
truth  and  instruction  has  till  lately  been  almost 
utterly  inefiicient  towards  agricultural  improvement; 
and  wo  take  this  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
statement  we  began  with,  that  agricultural  che- 
mistry is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon 
quantitative  analysis. 

The  above  answer  to  the  question — What  is 
fertility  ?  unfolds  to  us  the  entire  theory  (according 
to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge)  of  one  de- 
partment of  farming'.  Of  course  in  order  to  its 
profitable  development  in  practice,  it  requires  to  be 
united  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  farmer's  business  ;  but,  still,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  embraces  the  entire  and  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of,  what  is  properly  speaking,  the 
art  of  cultivation.  There  are  several  subordinate 
theories  connected  with  the  subject ;  but  these  may 
stand  or  fall  without  affecting  the  stability  of  what 
has  been  said.  Among  these  is  "  the  theory  which 
the  celebrated  De  Candolle  has  so  ingeniously  and 
eloquently  maintained ;  namely,  that  a  soil  becomes 
unfitted  for  supporting  a  second  crop  of  any  given 
plant,  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  influence 
exerted  upon  it  by  juices  excreted  from  the  former 
one."  We  quote  from  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Dau- 
BENY*  upon  the  rotation  of  crops,  to  which  we  beg 
the  attention  of  our  readers  as  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  chemical  analysis  may 
be  employed  in  perfecting  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture. The  experiments  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dau- 
BESY  were  of  this  nature  : — A  number  of  plants 
were  selected  for  trial,  and  a  piece  of  land  of  uni- 
form quality  was  chosen  as  that  on  which  they  were 
to  be  tried  ;  to  each  a  plot  of  10  feet  square  was  de- 
voted, and  on  some  of  these  the  same  crop  was  re- 
peated year  after  year,  while  on  others  the  crops  suc- 
ceeded one  another.  It  was  hoped,  by  ascertaining 
each  year  the  weight  of  produce  of  the  shifting  and  of 
the  permanent  crop  respectively,and  by  combining  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  with  that  afforded  by  the 
chemical  analysis  of  a  fair  sample  of  each,  and  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  grew,  to  determine  to  what  any  ap- 
parent change  of  fertility  must  be  attributed  ; 
whether  to  the  injurious  influence  of  vegetable  ex- 
cretions, or  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  those 
substances  necessary  as  vegetable  food. 

We  cannot  in  our  limited  space  follow  the  author 
through  all  the  methods  he  adopted,  and  the  conclu- 
sions he  arrived  at  ;  the  recital  of  which,  indeed,  oc- 

*  MeiBoir  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  on  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matters  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  various  plants 
under  different  circumstances.  By  Charles  Daulseny,  M.D., 
F.E.S.,  &c.  From  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  Part  li! 
for  1845. 


cupies  upwards  of  70  tersely  written  4lo  pages.  The 
following  are  the  main  points  : — De  Candolle's 
theory  is  considered  unsound,  for  no  foreign  organic 
matter  was  found  in  thesoil  referable  to  the  excretions 
of  the  crop  which  had  grown  upon  it,  nor  was  there 
that  uniform  difference  between  the  shifting  and 
permanent  crop  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
which  would  have  been  expected  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  it;  and,  the  difference  observable 
between  the  shitting  and  permanent  crop  is  there- 
fore attributable  not  to  the  injury  derivable  from  the 
presence  of  excrcmentitious  matter,  but  to  the 
abstraction  from  tlie  soil  of  matters  necessary  as  the 
food  of  plants. 

The  history  of  each  of  the  crops  experimented 
upon  is  given,  and  the  results  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  curved  lines,  the  height  of  which  above  their 
respective  bases  represents  the  amount  of  the  crops 
during  successive  years.  These  indicate  almost 
universally  the  superiority  of  the  shifting  crop  over 
that  which  was  raised  permanently  on  the  same  land. 

A  large  portion  of  this  memoir  is  devoted  to  a 
report  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  these  crops,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Way,  Prof  of  Chemistry  at  the  Ciren- 
cester Agricultural  College.  There  are  many  points 
connected  with  these  analyses  which  we  should  like 
to  have  mentioned  ;  especially  the  mode  exhibited 
in  them  of  analysing  a  soil  so  as  to  develope  its  true 
agricultural  value;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to 
defer  this. 

The  results,  then,  of  Dr.  Daueeny's  inquiry  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  disproving  De  Candolle's 
theory  ;  and  it  thus  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
(to  be  derived  from  the  researches  of  the  chemist) 
hereafter,  enabling  us  to  cultivate  repeatedly,  and 
during  successive  years,  those  crops  which  are  most 
valuable  as  human  food. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  reasons  besides  those 
of  which  chemists  can  take  cognizance,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  called  alternate  husbandry,  on  which 
all  good  farming  is  now  founded  ;  it  would  doubt- 
less be  impossible  on  many  soils,  with  our  climate, 
to  cultivate  the  land  properly  under  the  growth  of 
successive  Wheat  crops.  And  it  may  illustrate  this 
point,  to  consider  the  way  in  which  different  writers 
have  treated  other  farm  subjects,  that,  for  instance, 
of  fallowing ;  while  some  learned  professors  attri- 
bute its  effects  to  the  action  of  light,  and  others  dis- 
course fluently  of  the  agency  of  natural  solvents  in 
preparing  during  its  operation  fresh  stores  of  food 
for  successive  crops. — "  Take  notice,"  says  a  prac- 
tical writer,  "the  main  use  of  the  fallow  is  to  de- 
stroy weeds."  Thei'c  is,  however,  we  are  per- 
suaded, but  little  doubt  that  (when  improved  im- 
plements shall  have  enabled  us  to  overcome  one 
class  of  difficulties,  and  improved  chemical  know- 
ledge the  other)  we  may  find  our  agriculture  pro- 
fitably directed  to  the  cultivation  of  Wheat  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land. 


AUTUiMN-PLANTED  POTATOES. 

I  HAVE  had  many  inquiries  on  this  subject  similar  to 
tliat  from  your  correspondent  signing  himself  "  A  York- 
shireman,"  arising  from  the  great  anxiety  naturally 
produced  by  tlie  present  prevailing  and  increasing  dis- 
ease among  Potatoes — to  secure  seed  fox'  the  ensuing 
crop.  If  "  A  Yorksliireman"  had  read  with  attention 
the  detail  wliich  I  gave  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  on 
which  my  Potatoes  of  1844  were  grown  and  the  result 
of  the  experimeut,  as  publislied  in  October,  1844,  and 
again  repeated  at  p.  788,  he  would  have  Itnown  all  that 
I  can  tell  him  on  the  subject.  He  seems  to  think  with 
others,  that  some  peculiar  precautionary  measures  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  sets  in  winter,  and  the  shoots 
in  spring,  from  destruction  by  frost,  I  liave  used  none, 
save  to  plant  in  pretty  large  drill  rows,  measuring 
30  inches  in  width  from  top  to  top,  and  admitting  of 
being  set  up  by  the  plough  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  inciies. 
In  this  condition  they  remain  till  the  end  of  March  or 
April,  when,  if  the  land  be  dry  enough,  they  are  har- 
rowed down,  by  which  the  top  crust  is  broken,  the  air 
is  admitted,  and  the  plants  are  left  at  liberty  to  shoot 
out,  whicli  they  do,  but  not  much  in  advance  of  those 
planted  at  that  time,  although  with  greatei-  vigour,  the 
sets  having  been  preparing  themselves  to  take  the  first 
benefit  of  the  spring,  and  to  draw  immediate  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil. 

The  practice  of  autumn  planting  does  not  rest  with 
me,  nor  have  I  any  merit  in  introducing  it,  although  I 
may  have  taken  more  pains  than  others  in  ascertaining 
the  comparative  produce  of  different  times  of  planting 
and  of  giving  the  result  publicity  through  your  columns. 
The  plan  is  followed  by  many  farmers  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  county,  in  Glendale,  and  on  the  Tweed, 
where  the  land  is  free  and  dry  ;  and  I  believe  the  only 
objection  and  risk  attending  it,  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  the  sets  from  the  depredation  of  rooks  in 
localities  where  gentlemen  choose  to  protect  them  to  a 
mischievous  extent.  I  would  not  certainly  hope  to 
grow  Potatoes  in  this  way  upon  land  so  wet  that  a  hard 
frost  would  turn  it  into  a  band  of  ice,  or  in  clay  which 
contracts  and  expands  with  the  alternations  from  frost  to 
fresh,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  in  dry  free  loam  or  sand, 
little  danger  is  to  he  apprehended.     It  is  a  mistake,  I 


beUeve,  to  think  that  the  vegetative  power  of  Potatoes 
is  destroyed  by  frost,  if  not  in  contact  with  water,  and  if 
they  are  frozen  in  the  ground  and  thawed  in  the  ground. 
If  a  frozen  Potato  were  thawed  by  artificial  means,  by 
putting  it  in  hot  water  or  near  a  fire,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  destroyed  by  the  decomposition  that  would  ensue  ; 
but  every  one  may  remark  (and  it  would  be  well  if  we 
would  note  the  operations  of  nature  with  keener  obser- 
vation, for  then  we  should  learn  many  useful  facts,  and 
be  saved  from  some  troublesome  doubts)  that  the  Pota- 
toes which  are  missed  in  gathering  in  autumu  are  found 
to  shoot  up  in  spring,  and  to  be  rather  annoying  among 
the  Wheat  aud  Clover.  These  have  had  no  care  be- 
stowed upon  them,  but  have  lain  all  the  winter,  probably 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  surface. 

My  Potatoes  for  the  ensuing  crop  were  planted  in  the 
last  week  of  October  in  the  manner  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, on  free  land  which  had  produced  Oats,  and  been 
made  fine  by  two  ploughiugs  aud  harrowing,  and  had 
been  limed  before  being  set  up  into  drills  ;  but  I  believe 
they  would  have  been  equally  safe  if  planted  on  the  flat 
row  system,  by  setting  thera  in  each  third  furrow,  which 
leaves  the  width  of  two  intervening  furrows  for  cleaning 
the  land  and  earthing  up  the  plants.  I  took  no  precau- 
tion as  to  the  seed,  for  in  ten  loads  which  were  planted, 
partly  whole  Potatoes,  and  partly  large  ones  cut  in  two, 
there  was  no  disease  visible  ;  but,  were  I  planting  now, 
since  I  have  seen  the  destruction  of  so  many  Potato 
pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  cut  all  the  sets, 
throwing  out  of  course  any  that  showed  indications  of 
disease,  lay  them  on  a  floor,  and  dust  them  with  quick- 
lime, turning  them  at  the  same  time  for  three  or  four 
successive  days,  that  the  lime  might  extract  any  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  destroy  any  latent  parasitical  fungus 
that  might  exist.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  autumn 
planting  offers  any  security  against  the  prevailing  cala- 
mity; such  escape  is  likely  to  be  merely  accidental,  for 
if  the  disease  originates  in  atmospheric  causes  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  growth,  that  stage  may  be  passed  by  in 
one  instance  and  not  in  another,  but  in  this  season  it  is 
important  that  seed  should  be  secured,  and  that  »n  early 
supply  next  year  should  be  obtained. — J.  Grey,  Dilston. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 
I  AM  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
nothing  less  than  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  with  the  greatest  perse- 
verance, can  give  the  science  of  agriculture  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  certainty  with  respect  to  ihe  utility  of 
the  artificial  manures,  or  the  comparative  advantages  of 
different  modes  of  cultivation,  that  1  hesitate  not  to 
send  you  an  account  of  those  which  I  have  continued  to 
try  this  ye.ar  on  Grass  and  corn,  although,  taken  alone, 
they  add  little  that  is  decisive  to  our  previous  knowledge 
on  those  subjects.  First,  then,  I  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  crop  of  hay 
in  the  ensuing  season  by  some  of  the  artificial  manures, 
if  they  were  applied  to  the  pasture  laud  as  a  top- 
dressing  before  the  autumnal  growth  was  over.  The 
subjects  of  this  experiment  were  guano,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  sugar  scum,  and  wood  ashes.  The  produce 
was  weighed  both  in  the  state  of  Grass,  aud  after  it  was 
made  into  hay,  .and  in  every  instance  compared  with  the 
produce  of  an  equal  quantity  of  contiguous  ground  left 
unmanured.  The  rate  of  contraction  in  the  process  of 
conversion  into  hay  was  so  uniform  that  there  was  no 
difference  worthy  of  notice,  the  weight  of  the  Grass 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  as  3  to  1  of  that  of  the  hay. 


li  cwt.  of  Guano    .... 

1  cwt.  Sulph.  of  Amm. 

3  cwt.  of  Sugar-scum 

40  bshls.  of  Wood-ashes 


Weight  of  Hay 
per  acre. 


Tns.  cwt, 
1       15 
1      10 
1       13 
1      17 


Cost  of 
Manure 
per  acre. 

Profit. 

s.    d. 
U    li 
19     G 
8    0 
15    0 

J?  s.  d. 
1  '4    0 

Loss. 


s.d. 
1    9 

7  IJ 

8  0 


These  results  are  very  much  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  In  the  two  first  cases  the  Grass  was  much 
strengthened,  and  the  produce  was  more  by  many 
hundred  weight  than  on  the  unmanured  portions  ;  but 
still  the  additional  growth  was  not  sufficient  to  repay 
the  expense  of  the  manures,  for  much  of  their  volatile 
parts  must  have  been  dissipated  in  the  air  during  the 
winter,  and  some  of  their  soluble  parts  carried  down  by 
the  rain  into  the  subsoil.  But  the  wood  ashes,  being 
for  the  most  part  an  inorganic  manure,  remained  with- 
out loss  about  the  roots  till  renewed  vitality  enabled 
them  to  appropriate  as  much  as  was  required.  The 
sugar-scum  alone  remained  quite  inactive,  and  though 
its  fertilising  powers  have  been  highly  eulogised,  I  can 
only  say  that  having  tried  it  in  various  ways,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  them.  If  the  failure  had 
been  confined  to  this  single  instance,  or  if  it  had  been 
counterbalanced  by  opposite  evidence,  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  pronounce  it  as  worthless,  as  I  now  con- 
sider it ;  for  even  guano  stands  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  far  as  a  single  experiment  is  concerned.  A 
portion  of  unmanured  ground  produced  1  ton  7  cwt, 
2  lbs.  of  hay,  to  which  no  addition  was  made  by  a 
dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  guano  in  the  spring  on  the  adjoin- 
ing acre.  The  whole  of  the  cost,  therefore,  19s.  6d.,  was 
apparently  thrown  away  ;  but  fortunately  other  experi- 
ments were  made  which  tell  a  different  story  : — 


Guano  applied. 


2  cwt. 
2 

1     ',', 
1_ 


Without 
Manure. 


Tns.  cwt. 
2      4 
2      2 
2      0 
1     15 


With 
Manure. 


Tns.  cwt.  lbs. 
2  7  109 
2  7  109 
2  3  37 
2      4        98 


£     s.  d 


Loss. 


d. 


In  the  first  case,  where  a  loss  was  Incurred,  it  is 
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very  likely  that  the  balance  wcmkl  have  been  oil  the 
other  side,  if  half  the  quantity  <)!'  gu  ino  had  been  used, 
for  the  increase  of  hay  was  exactly  the  same  aa  tliat 
produced  by  1  cwt.  in  the  third,  both  crops  being  large, 
without  the  assistance  of  manure,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  gives  most  remuneration  where  it  is  most 
needed,  though  not  in  any  regular  and  fixed  proportion. 
The  cause  of  this  irregularity  is  obvious  enough  ;  you 
never  can  be  sure  of  the  complete  similarity  of  any 
two  portions  of  soil,  even  in  the  same  field,  which 
you  may  wish  to  compare ;  thus,  for  instance, 
difference  in  the  weight  of  hay  upon  two  of  the  above- 
mentioned  portions  of  unmanured  ground  lying  very 
near  together,  and  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
amounts  to  almost  half  a  ton.  This  source  of  uncertainty 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout,  in  order  to  account 
for  much  apparent  contradiction,  and  it  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  if  we 
would  arrive  at  anything  like  the  truth.  Three  trials 
were  made  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  only,  one  of  which 
succeeded  ;  two  with  phosphate  of  potash,  and  one  with 
superphosphate  of  lime,  all  of  which  failed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  did  not  repay  the  expense  ;  only  one  square 
perch  of  each  was  actually  weighed,  and  the  effects 
which  they  actually  produced  will  be  best  represented 
by  showing  the  additional  pounds  of  weight  that  were 
gained  by  them  respectively. 


1  cwL  Sulphate  of  Amm. 
No.  1,  3i  ;  2,  6^  ;  3,  Uh 


jPhospk.  of  Potash. 
No.  1,  l| ;  2,  o 


I  Siiperplios.  of  Lime. 


sown  in  the  same  way  ;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
value  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  compared  with  drilling, 
a  trial  was  made  of  both  in  two  places,  and  I  subjoin 
the  results,  calculated  from  ^  acre  : — 


Wheat. 


Straw. 


trusses  lbs. 

82  10 

,    73  16 

115  i 
125  16 
13i  — 

116  32 
161  28 


Corn. 


bshls. 
39 
35 
43 
U 
45 
44 
40 


galls. 

2 
2 
7 


Weight 
pr.Bshl. 


lbs. 
61 
61 
•63 
63 
62 
63 
60 


The  bulk  and  value  of  the  craps  calculated  by  the 
acre  stand  thus  : — 


Manure. 

Without 

AVith 

Profit 

Loss 

Jlanm-e. 

Jlaiiure. 

p.  acre. 

p.  acre. 

tns.  cwt.  lbs. 

tns.  cw^.  Ihs. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

Sulph.  Ammonia  1 

17      2 

1      8      76 

12      10 

.,      2 

2        4    98 

2      7     109 

. . 

7        li 

„      3 

2        18 

2      7    109 

8      1 

Phos.  Potash. .     1 

2        2    55 

2       3      37 

7        2 

2 

1      18    77 

2       18 

1        0 

Sxiperphos.  Lime. . 

1       17     96 

2       0      26 

1         0 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  No.  1  ;  for  the  season  was  not  un- 
favourable, and  the  soil  was  not  too  rich  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  using  volatile  manures  (for  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  deprive  the  ammonia  of  all  its 
volatility),  much  that  is  taken  up  by  the  air  will  be 
carried  down  again  by  rain  to  the  adjoining  ground,  and 
fertilise  it  without  our  consent.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  is  given  by  the  October  Number  of  the 
"  Farmers'  Magazine,"  in  an  extract  from  the  American 
edition  of  Liebig,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  piece  of  land 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fertility,  solely  by  the 
descent  of  vapours  from  a  large  mass  of  fermenting 
matter,  accumulated  from  time  to  time  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  in  a  position  where  nothing  in  solution 
could  reach  the  soil.  Sometimes,  too,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salt  may  perhaps  leave  behind  a  quantity  of 
the  acid  injurious  to  vegetation.  One  more  experiment, 
however,  shows  under. what  circumstances  it  may  be 
used,  not  only  wiihout  detriment,  but  with  advantage. 
Eight  barrels  of  urine  from  the  cow-yard,  neutralised  by 
40  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  applied  to  a  rood  of  land, 
gave  a  profit  of  14s.  9rf.  per  acre,  after  deducting  10s. 
for  the  cost  of  the  acid.  This,  then,  may  be  added  to 
the  numerous  proofs  already  adduced  to-  convince  the 
farmer  liow  much  loss  he  suffers  by  neglecting  to  collect 
the  liquids  of  his  yards,  and  a  similar  lesson  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  experiment  upon  Wheat : 


1.  Soi^Ti  broadcast    

Drilled  ntiutevvuls  ot9  ins. 

2.  Sown  broadcast    

Drilled  as  befijre   

Another  part  also  drilled 
Drilled  &  horse-hoed  once 
Drilled  &  horse-hoed  twice 

Thus  it  appears  that  where  the  soil  was  indifferent, 
broadcast  had  the  advantage,  but  not  where  it  was  good, 
except  in  point  of  weight ;  in  one  respect  it  is  always 
entitled  to  some  advantage  if  it  is  harrowed,  and  if  the 
harrow  stirs  the  ground  as  effectually  as  the  horse-hoe, 
which,  however,  may  be  doubted.  If  the  same  quan- 
tity of  grain  be  distributed  over  the  same  quantity  of 
ground,  the  broadcast  system  will  have  the  same  advan- 
tage over  the  drill  as  trees  planted  in  the  quincunx 
order  have  over  an  equal  number  planted  in  straight 
lines.  Let  eight,  for  instance,  be  the  number  ;  how 
much  better  will  they  be  planted  thus  '.■'.■[  than 
thus  ','.'.'.'■  they  are  mucli  less  crowded,  and  have 
a  much,  more  equal  share  of  light  and  food ;  but  the 
greater  facilities  for  keeping  the  crop  clean  (that  indis- 
pensable condition  for  all  good  farming)  ought  always 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  drill.  Moreover,  the 
crop  can  be  horse-hoed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
soil  after  it  has  grown  too  tall  to  be  harrowed,  and  the 
comparative  failure  of  benefit  from  a  second  hoeing, 
shown  in  the  last  experiments,  may  be  easily  explained. 
That  part  of  the  crop  was  very  much  laid  ;  the  vast 
increase  of  straw  shows  that  the  opening  of  the  soil,  by 
the  hoe  a  second  time,  encouraged  the  plants  to  tiller 
afresh,  and  to  throw  up  more  stems  than  the  soil  could 
sustain  in  such  a  season  as  the  last ;  in  a  stronger  soil, 
no  doubt,  the  increase  of  grain  would  have  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  straw. 

3.  Another  object  of  my  experiments  was  to  compare 
the  value  of  a  crop  from  thin-tailing  corn  with  that  of 
which  the  seed  was  good  ;  the  quantity  of  ground  in 
each  case  was  .32  perches,  and,  calculated  by  the  acre, 
the  account  stands  thus  ; — 


Straw 

Corn 

Weight 

Straw. 

Corn. 

p.  acre. 

p.  acre. 

p.  bush. 

trus.lbs. 

hsh.gal. 

trus.lbs. 

bsh.  gal. 

lbs. 

15  loads  of  dung 

on  15  perches,  gave 

8    29 

2      6 

93    32 

28  -ej 

62 

4     barrels    dung- 

water  =  320  gal. . . 

7    26 

2      7 

82    13 

29    5i 

61i 

This  looks  like  a  decided  superiority  in  the  yield  of 
grain  to  be  awarded  to  the  liquid  manure,  and  certainly 
warns  the  farmer  to  avoid  the  wasteful  management  of 
neglecting  such  valuable  assistance  ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  other  crop  was  much  injured  by  being 
laid,  and  had  it  stood  up,  the  greater  bulk  of  straw 
would  have  borne  a  greater  proportion  of  grain.  In  the 
next  place  I  have  to  notice  a  few  experiments  upon 
Oats,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  some  of  the 
manures.     The  acreage  is  calculated  from  20  perches. 


Black  Tartarian  Oats. 


1  Drilled  without  manure 

2  Drilled  with  2  cwt.  of  guano 

3  Broadcast,  with  1  cwt.  of  Sulphate 

of  ammonia 

4  Broadcast,  with  2  cwt.  of  guano. . 


Straw. 


trus.lbs. 
114  24 
126  16 

131  20 
1.34  24 


bushels. 
75 
77 

81 
95 


Weight, 
p.  bush. 


lbs. 
34  J 

3Bi 

3C* 
35* 


But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  not  only  the  effect  of 
manures  during  the  same  season  immediately  after  their 
application,  but  also  in  the  following  year,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  their  operation  is  transitory  or  lasting.  The 
sort  of  manure  used  for  the  Turnips  of  last  year  has  had 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  crop  of  Oats,  which 
followed  them  in  this  present  year. 


Black  Tartarian  Oats. 


1.  Bones  and  sulphuric  acid  in  1844 

2.  Common  farmyard  manure  in  do. 

3.  Manure  from  beasts  fed  with  Oil- 

Cake  in  do 


trusses  lbs. 
131  -4 
143      32 


Bshls 


Weight 
pr.Bshl. 

lbs. 

^37 

37 


roots,  the  deficient  rows  ;  and  a  week  after  the  opera- 
tion, when  they  had  taken  root,'they  were  watered  with 
half  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate  which  had  been  ap- 
plied before  ;  still  they  did  not  stand  near  so  thick  toge- 
ther as  on  the  good  seed  squares,  and  if  they  had  not 
grown  very  vigorously,  and  thrown  up  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  stems,  the  sti-aw  could  not  have  approached  so 
near  to  the  quantity  which  the  others  produced  ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  very  severely  blighted,  the  produce 
of  grain  must  have  been  considerably  greater.  On  four 
other  spaces,  containing  160  square  yards  each,  the  seed 
was  previously  steeped  in  four  different  solutions  of  salts, 
and  half  of  each  was  watered  afterwards  in  the  spring 
with  different  proportions  of  the  same  solutions  in  which 
tlje  seed  had  been  steeped.  Each  half  was  subdivided 
into  four  portions,  but  I  merely  give  the  general  result. 

Wt.  of fWt.  of 
Straw  Coru. 


Watered  with  2  or  4  oz.  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  .... 

Steeped  in  do.  but  not  watered 

Watered  with  2  or  4  oz.  of  Phosphate  of  Soda. . . . 

Steeped  in  do.  but  not  watered 

Watered  with  2  or  4  oz,  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  . 

Steeped  in  do.  but  not  watered 

Watered  with  2  or  4  oz.  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  . . . . 
Steeped  in  do.  but  not  watered 


tt:s 

oz^ 

Ibs.oz. 

63 

12 

27 

14 

61 

12 

28 

12 

.51 

0 

27 

8 

.')6 

8 

28 

14 

52 

12 

26 

13 

.54 

12 

24 

13 

57 

12 

24 

8 

44 

0 

16 

14 

Straw. 


Good  seed    . . . . 
Tailing  Whe.it 


trusses  lbs.  ibshls.  galls. 
2 


100 
93 


Corn. 


41 
41 


Weight 
of  Bshl. 

lbs. 
60i 

mi 


These  were  all  broadcast,  and  in  the  preceding  set  of 
experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  crops  were 


It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  though  the  thin 
seed  produced  much  less  straw,  yet  it  yielded  the  same 
amount  of  grain  as  the  good  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  though  the  ^^■eight  was  the  same,  yet  the  sample, 
being  much  affected  by  smut,  was  very  inferior  in  value. 
Similar  experiments  were  made,  but  with  further  views, 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  garden-ground  ;  but  though  they 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  the  results  were 
so  extremely  anomalous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  glean  from 
them  any  useful  information ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
troubling  you  with  all  the  details,  I  will  select  such 
points  as  seem  to  be  most  curious.  My  object  was  two- 
fold ;  1st,  to  see  whether  by  any  mode  of  treatment  the 
bad  seed  could  be  made  to  yield  as  much  grain  as  the 
good  ;  and  2dly,  how  far  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be 
maintained,  wlien  forced  to  bear  Wheat  year  after  year, 
by  the  application  of  certain  salts.  The  same  plot  of 
ground,  therefore,  upon  which  the  experiments  were 
made  last  year  w-is  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  this 
year,  and  the  same  salts  applied  to  the  same  portions  of 
it.  Ist,  two  spaces,  of  160  square  yards  each,  were 
divided  as  before  info  four  sqn,ares  of  40,  and  sown — 
the  one  with  tailing  \\'lieat,  the  other  with  good  wheat ; 
in  each  of  them  one  square  was  left  without  manure, 
the  same  which  had  received  none  the  year  before — as 
a  sort  of  zero  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  by  which  the 
advantage  of  each  manure  was  to  be  measured. 


1844. 


Wt.  of 
Straw 


1845. 


.Vmm. 


Ibs.oz. 

Good  Sced.!39  4 

i\6  1bs.  do."                     Bad  Seed.   :29  14 

r21tis.  do.  2Jbs.  Ph.  Pot.  Good  .Seed.  38  14 

2  Is  lbs.  do.  3  lbs.  do.      Bad  Seed.  |27  4 
fi  lbs.  Phosph.  Pot.      Good  Seed.  37  6 

3  U  Jbs.  do.                      Bad  Seed.  35  8 
f  Without  Manure.        Good  Seed.  24  0 

*  \            Ditto                  Bad  Seed.  |20  8 


Wt.  odwt.  of 
Corn.  I  Str.iw 


Ibs.oz. libs. oz. 


Wt.  of 


2125 
12:24 
10|26 


5  11 
12  11 

12  11 
8  11 
8  17 

13  14 
il4 

8  11 


The  principal  things  to  be  here  observed  are — 1st, 
That  the  phosphate  of  potash  was  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cient manure,  the  produce  where  the  seed  was  good 
being  just  the  same  as  last  year,  and  even  where  it  was 
bad  beating  all  the  others.  2nd,  That  the  good  seed 
without  any  inaunre  gave  a  better  return  than  the  same 
ground  did  last  year,  and  the  bad  not  less.  And  3rd, 
That  where  the  annnonia  was  used,  the  bad  produced 
almost  as  much  as  the  good,  and  both  were  inferior  to 
both  the  good  and  bad  which  had  received  no  manure  at 
all.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  in  this  experi- 
ment too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  On  the  two  squares 
where  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  been  used,  the  bad  seed 
seemed  in  the  spring  to  have  failed  almost  entirely  : 
the  ground  was  almost  bare  ;  perhaps  the  ammonia  was 
too  strong  for  plants  which,  in  their  first  development, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  weak.  Anxious  to  re- 
pair this  mischief  as  much  as  possible,  I  ordered  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  plants  from  the  bad  seed  to  be  taken 
up  from  the  other  part  to  fill  up,  by  the  division  of  their 


In  all  these  cases,  the  quantities  under  the  same 
treatment  last  year  were  greater,  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  throughout  the  country  Wheat  last 
year  gave  more  than  an  average  crop.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  was  not  fairly  used,  being  overshadowed  by  a 
large  Apple  tree,  and  more  exposed  on  that  account  to 
the  attacks  of  birds,  but  the  bulk  of  straw  was  much 
greater  than  last  year.  But  what  is  most  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  in  the  1st  and  2nd  experiments,  the  seed, 
which  was  only  steeped,  bore  a  greater  amount  of  grain 
than  that  which  had  the  additional  manm-e  of  the  solu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  a  greater  amount  of  straw. 
I  might  state  the  effect  of  the  different  hoeings  which 
each  quarter  i-eeeived,  but  these  are  "conclusions  from 
which  nothing  can  be  concluded."  I  have  only  one  other 
experiment  to  mention,  but  it  is  one  which  may  deserve 
further  consideration.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  re- 
ceived from  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone  4  heads  of  Indian 
corn,  presented  by  Mr.  Colman  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  Tusconora  and  Siveet  corn  I  found  of  no 
value,  but  the  Parker  corn  produced  fine  vigorous 
plants,  which  grew  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  but 
it  was  sown  too  late  to  ripen  its  seeds,  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  ever  be  depended  upon  for  that  purpose  in  this 
country.  The  Canada  corn  was  not  so  strcmg,  but  much 
ear'ier,  and  ripened  enough  of  its  seed  to  sow  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  this  year.  Though  it  was  sown  in  a  soil  by 
no  means  rich,  the  weight  of  the  produce  was  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre  at  the  end  of 
September.  At  that  time  I  began  to  cut  it  for  the 
cows,  being  the  season  when  the  milk  usually  begins  to 
diminish  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  in  the 
Grass.  For  one  week  I  measured  the  milk  of  a  cow 
grazing  in  the  ordinary  pasture,  and  the  next  week  I 
fed  that  cow  exclusively  upon  Indian  corn.  She  ate  it 
most  greedily,  but  fell  off  in  condition,  and  gave  less 
mill..  She  was  then  turned  out  to  Grass  again,  and 
liad  only  a  bundle  of  the  corn  given  her  every  night  and 
every  morning  for  another  week.  In  that  week-  she 
gave  18  quarts  of  milk  more  than  she  had  done  before. 
It  may  be  a  question,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by 
further  experiments,  whether  the  Parker  corn,  which 
would  give  so  much  greater  a  bulk  of  green  food,  might 
not  be  usefully  introduced  every  year  from  America,  to 
assist  our  dairies.  There  can  be  no  fear  of  its  exhaust- 
ing the  soil ;  for,  since  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  eaten 
in  that  state,  whatever  is  not  given  in  the  shape  of  milk 
would  be  returned  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  Tnanure. — 
L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  West  Dean  House, 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  VARIETY  OF  OAT  FOR 
CULTIVATION; 

AND    COKRECTION    OF    AN    ERROR   IN   HIS   KF.JIARKS 
ON  THE  BAKING  QUALITIES  OF  WHEAT. 

Br  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Baet. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  those  kinds  of  Wheat 
which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter should  be  selected  for  cultivation,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  bushel  is  no  criterion  of  value.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  Oat,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  great  error  (in  my  papers,  published  some 
weeks  ago),  which  I  inadvertently  '  committed  and 
only  lately  discovered,  s'ould  be  corrected.  In 
Table  1,  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  Coul  Wheat  is 
stated  as  90  instead  of  0  9.  Tliis  produces  an  error  in 
the  2d  Table,  21-8  instead  of  137;  and  in  the  3d  Table 
274  is  put  down  instead  of  19'3.  Notwithstanding  this 
error,  the  Coul  Wheat  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
though  it  beats  the  finest  Silesian  only  by  0'7.  As  it 
shows  so  high  a  quality  grown  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
it  becomes  a  valuable  vftriety  for  cultivation.  I  have 
three  hybrids,  and,  unfortunately,  am  uncertain  which 
of  the  three  was  analysed  ;  and  I  was  not  aware  of  its 
value  till  the  analysis  was  made,  and  did  not  propagate 
it  in  any  quantity.  I  mention  this  in  consequence  of 
inquiries  having  been  made  for  it ;  and  I  may  add  that 
all  that  I  had  of  tlie  three  sorts  is  now  sown,  and  they 
will  be  analysed  next  year,  so  that  the  best  may  be  pro- 
pagated. ] 

Strongly  suspecting  that  the  real  value  of  different  ' 
varieties  of  Oat  was  unknown,  and  that  weight  by  bushel 
was  even  less  applicable  to  this  grain  than  to  Wheat,  I 
procured  samples  of  nine  •  sorts,  carefully  selected  by 
Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh.     I  have  not  had  them 
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Potato   41J 

Early  Dyock    404 

Late  Angus 40^ 

Black  Tartarian    30 


compared  chemically  ;  I  leave  tliat  to  those  great  and 
wealthy  bodies,  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
conferring  benefits  on  the  farmer.  I  have  followed  a 
simple  mechanical  process,  which  any  one  may  follow. 
The  weight  of  each  sort  per  bushel  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  following  Table  was  constructed  according 
to  the  results  :— 

Weight  per  bushel  of 

lbs 

Siberian  Oat   45 

Sandy    42i 

■Kildrunimie     42 

Early  Angus    42 

Hopetoun 41 

The  useful  part  of  the  Oat  being  the  kernel,  and  it 
teing  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
husk  to  that  of  the  kernel  might  vary  so  much  as  to 
render  the  weight  per  bushel  a  deception,  100  parts  by 
■weight  of  each  sort  were  taken,  and  the  husk  and  ker- 
nel carefully  separated.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  result. 

7ii  100  parts  by  weight. 

Husk 

Sandy  Oat  21 

Early  Angus  21 

LateDitto  21J 

Potato 22 

Early  Dyock  25 

Blaik  Tartarian   23 

Hopetoun 2ij 

Kildrummie   28 

Siberian  31 

It  is  curious  that  the  Oat  at  the  head  of  the  first 
Table  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  second.  There 
may  be  as  great  differences  among  Oats  as  among 
Wheats  in  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities,  and  until 
this  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  ttie  chemist,  we 
shall  not  know  the  real  comparative  values.  In  the 
mean  time  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
Sandy  Oat  over  all  others,  as  it  is  very  early  and  very 
productive  in  grain  and  straw. 


Kernel. 
.     79 
.     7(1 
.     78i 
.     78 


74 
72 
69 


and  though  most  of  them  were  injured,  yet  1  do  not 
find  them  become  worse.  The  groat  tiling  is  to  keep 
them  dry.  I  find  cows  and  sheep  eat  them  readily, 
and  thrive  upon  them.  I  have  planted  Potatoes  this 
autumn,  and  some  where  the  infected  Potatoes  grew, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  I  shall  have  as  good  a  crop 
there,  and  as-free  from  damage,  as  elsewhere. — J.  IV.  L. 
Potatoes. — The  following  is  copied  from  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1789,  which  may  prove  interesting,  as  showing 
the  value  placed  on  the  Potato-crop,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  its  cultivation  : — "  The  ground  for  Potatoes 
should  be  well  manured  with  rotten  horse-dun^,  and  the 
seed  changed  every  year.  They  should  also  be  planted 
in  fresh  ground  every  year  ;  for,  if  either  fresh  seed  or 
the  same  seed  be  planted  in  the  same  soil  two  or  three 
years  successively,  the  crops  will  in  general  fail,  the 
haulm  come  up  curled  and  blighted,  and  the  roots  v/ill 
be  worm-eateu  and  cankered."  The  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Society  gave  a  premium  to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Great 
iMelton,  for  planting  and  gathering  the  best  crop  of 
Potatoes,  the  quantity  of  land  being  one  rood,  and  the 
produce  91  bushels.  On  that  oecasion  the  Society 
strongly  recoumieaded  the  cultivation  of  that  most 
valuable  root. 

Cahmlation  for  Cultivating  one  acre  of  Land  with  Potatoes,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wright's  ^j-penses.  and  the  VaUtation  of  his  Crop  ;  — 


Home  Correspondence. 

JExperiments  on  various  Forage  Plants. — Produce 
from  1  customary  perch  (Cornwall),  Trifolium  ;  1  do. 
Vetches  ;  2  do.  Glover  and  Ryegrass  : — 


"Weight  in  lbs  per  IS  feet  square, 
green     

Do.,  di'ied  for  hay,  1st  weighing 

Do,,  after  having  been  kept  six 
weeks  in  a  barn 

"Weight  in  tons  and  cwts  per  cus- 
tomary acre,  green    . . 

Do.,  dried,  1st  weighing 

"Weight  in  tons  and  cwts  per 
statute  acre 

Do.,  dried,  1st  weighing 

Proportion,  the  heariest  Clover 
heini;  taken  as  the  standard, 
as  100  lbs 

Quantity  of  hay  per  10,000  of 
green  produce    . .     . . 


5 

5 

1 
> 

252 

156 

40 

25 

37i 

13  0 

11  2 

2  17 

1  15 

15  0 

9  5 

2  8 

1  8 

80, 

51,4 

1587 

1602 

218 
55 


129 
35 


together     87 


15  11 

3  18 


100, 
2523 


9    4 
2  10 


62,8 
2713 


Tlie  weather  proved  extremely  unfavourable  for  saving 
tbe  hay  produce,  which  towards  the  conclusion  of  harvest 
■was  several  times  exposed  to  heavy  rain,  though  it  was 
eventually  weighed  in  an  extremely  dry  state  in  sunny 
weather;  hence  the  loss  in  the  barn  in  six  weeks  w,is 
less  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  no 
apparent  change  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the 
hay  produce.  The  "Vetches  were  grown  in  a  peaty  soil 
mixed  with  clay  and  stones  ;  they  had  taken  a  second 
growth,  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  was  too 
old  the  upper  portions  were  too  green  ;  this  part  of  the 
trial  was  not  considered  fair  enough  to  be  continued  in 
the  barn.  The  Trifolium  grew  on  dry  ground,  but  it 
had  been  sown  extremely  thick  for  cutting  green,  and 
consisted  of  succulent  stems.  The  blossom  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  head  was  withered,  but  the  outer  skin 
of  the  seeds  only  had  been  formed.  The  produce  was 
a  soft  tough  straw.  The  Clover  was  in  full  and  the 
Rye-grass  ia  partial  blossom,  and  the  produce  proved 
to  be  tolerable  hay.  The  soil  in  which  both  these  crops 
were  grown  is  a  clay  slate  loam.  Having  constructed 
recently  a  table  deduced  from  this  trial  of  the  weights  per 
acre  of  the  dried  obtained  from  the  green  produce,  I 
have  forwarded  it  to  this  Paper  for  insertion,  in  ease  it 
should  be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest.     The  trouble 

-and  attention  required  to  insure  tolerable  accuracy  need 
not  be  insisted  on  ;  hence,  perhaps,  a  record,  even  of 
imperfect  trials,  in  which  all  the  conditions  are  not  quite 
equal,  may  still  be  held  to  be  of  some  use,  provided  they 
are  fairly  stated. — John  S.  Greys,  near  Penryn. 

Electro  Culture. — I  laid  down  experimental  wires  on 
various  portionsofmyTiptreeHallFarm,the  plots  varying 
in  size  from  1  to  7  acres,  the  whole  extent  being  44  acres. 
So  far  as  these  experiments  go,  there  is  an  entire  failure, 
the  crops  non-electrified  being  quite  equal  to  the  en- 
closed plots.  In  April,  wliilst  my  man  was  connecting 
the  wires,  he  got  three  smart  electrical  shocks,  in  each 
case  from  the  wire  over  the  pole,  proving  the  occasional 
passage  of  a  con«4deriible  current  of  electricity.  Still 
no  beneficial  results  are  shown.  The  laying  down  of 
the  wires  was  seen  and  approved  by  Dr.  Forster  him- 
self.— J.  J.  J\Iechi\4,  Leadenhall-street. 

Potatoes. — It  has  been  the  observation  of  myself  and 

■others  that  the  pigs  fed  on  the  infected  Potatoes  have 
fattened  faster  than  on  those  that  were  not  damaged, 
and  I  think  Liebig  accounts  for  this  in  his  theory  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  darkened  parts  of 
the  Potatoes.     I  had  an  acre  of  Potatoes  planted  early, 


One  deep  plougliin.^ 
Thirty-two  bushels 

of  seed.  Is,  p.  bshl. 
Twenty-four    loads 

of  manure  at  2s. 

per  load  . .  . . 
Expenses  of  setting 
Hoeing  and  earthing 

up  several  times 

Rent,  ifec 

Expense  of  takingup 


£0 
1  12    0 


Produce  364  bushels 

at  Is.  per  bushel  £18    4    0 
Expenses,  deduct . .     13    2    0 


Clear  Profit 


The  item  "  taking  up"  exceeded  the  usual  cost  by  one 
half,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  riddled  up,  &c. 
The  soil  was  also  ready  manured  for  another  crop  ; 
both  the  extra  labour  and  manure  should  therefore  be 
carried  to  the  profit  account,  which  would  increase  it  to 
nine  pounds. — Falcon. 

Cause  of  Potato  Failure — Atittimn  Planting,  ^c. — 
The  cause  of  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
new  varieties  raised  from  seed.  Now,  during  the  first 
year.  Potatoes  so  obtained  are  of  no  benefit  as  an  article 
of  food.  They  are  so  small  and  so  undecided  in  cha- 
racter, that  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  plant  the  tubers 
year  after  year,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  likely  tfo  prove 
of  value  for  stock.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  natural 
process  to  develope  the  virtues  of  the  Potato  is  the  very 
system  now  universally  pursued.  The  physiology  of 
the  Potato  points  out  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  good 
sort  when  once  acqtiired  from  seed.  The  fault  does  not 
lie  in  continuing  the  Potato  annually  by  either 
planting  it  whole,  or  cut,  but  in  carelessness  in 
saving,  setting,  and  manuring  the  crop.  Although 
the  Potato  may  be  considered  as  climatised,  ^-et 
it  will  be  most  advisable  to  pay  more  attention  to 
its  cultivation  than  has  hitherto  been  done  ;  not  merely 
putting  the  sets  in  the  ground  in  the  spriug,  and  taking 
them  up  in  the  autumn,  something  more  is  requisite — 
studying  the  habits  of  the  plant.  The  selection  of  seed 
has  been  too  much  either  a  matter  of  chance  or  con- 
venience. The  Potatoes  for  this  purpose  should  be  of 
a  middling  size,  ripe,  and  allowed  thoroughly  to  dry 
previous  to  being  placed  in  store.  I  question  much  if 
throwing  large  masses  of  Potatoes  together,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  heat  is  at  any  time  likely  to  improve 
their  condition  ;  fermentation  must  surely  impoverish 
their  strength,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  alter  their 
nature.  Then  again,  on  opening  the  stacks  in  the 
spring,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Potatoes  are  found 
to  have  thrown  out  long  white  shoots  from  most  of  the 
eyes,  which  have  to  be  broken  off"  before  planting. 
These  evils  should  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  ward  off 
disease,  and  preserve  this  nutritious  root  in  all  its 
vigour.  Potatoes  like  a  moderately  rich  earth,  the 
soil  should  be  well  drained  and  pulverised,  leaving  it 
turned  up  rough  during  the  winter,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  cleansing  frosts.  Little 
thought  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Potato,  at  least  not  sufiicient  to  insure  a  uniform 
system  being  adopted  in  its  cultivation.  The  remark  is 
not  uncommon,  **  Oh,  a  Potato  will  grow  anywhere  ;" 
so  it  will,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  simply 
vegetating  and  arriving  at  perfection.  Raw  manure  is 
often  applied  to  the  sets  in  the  trenches  to  keep  them 
loose,  or  otherwise  to  give  them  room  to  swell  in  k  stiff 
soil ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  more  trouble  to  ren- 
der the  soil  less  tenacious  and  sour  ?  well  rotted  farm 
compost  mixed  in  the  ground  previous  to  planting  would 
suit  better.  Too  much  manure  is  injurious,  either  ren- 
dering the  tubers  large  and  watery,  or  forcing  the  stalk 
and  leaves,  to  the  destruction  of  the  main  crop.  The 
cold  and  wet  during  the  last  summer  have  no  doubt  been 
the  principal  agents  in  fostering  the  murrain,-  rendering 
the  Potatoes  predisposed  to  generate  the  fungi  which 
now  infect  them,  and  which  are  probably  of  spontaneous 
growth,  attributable  more  to  the  condition  of  the  Po- 
tato being  favourable  to  their  production,  than  the  fungi 
being'the  primary  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  On  open- 
ing many  Potatoes,  which  in  outward  appear- 
ance were  not  affected,  I  found  that  decay 
had  already  extended  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  surface  without  breaking  through 
the  skin,  leading  me  to  suppose,  that  although  the  fungi 
increase  the  malady  to  a  fearful  extent,  they  are  in  the 
first  instance  occasioned  by  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
Potatoes,  consequent  upon  atmospheric  influence  and 


improper  cultivation.  On  examination  1  have  also 
round  some  bladder  like  spots  on  a  few  Potatoes,  which, 
when  broken,  contained  innumerable  fungi,  tending 
rather  to  confirm  me  in  my  statement  of  spontaneous 
production.  I  perceive  that  it  is  strongly  recommended 
"  to  plant  immediately,"  some  autumn  crops  of  last 
year  having  proved  excellent.  Surely  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  placing  Potatoes  in  the  damp  soil,  an 
excess  of  moisture  having'already  done  so  much  damage. 
Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  means  of  stopping  th& 
murrain  in  its  ravages  is  by  thoroughly  drying  and 
putting  away  the  Potatoes  in  either  wood  ashes,  powdered 
charcoal,  or  slaked  lime,  in  small  heaps,  and  looking  at 
them  frequently.  I  must  be  permitted  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  more  scientific  men,  to  caution 
gardeners  and  farmers  against  the  rash  experiment  of 
autumn  planting  this  year.  It  appears  to  me  adding 
fuel  to  the  flames.  — Fff/cnra. 

Farmers'  Chilis.  —  Your  correspondent  "H."  at 
p.  777,  under  this  head,  refers  to  an  antiquated  book,, 
by  Knight,  relating  to  a  journey  through  Berkshire.  A 
description  in  his  time  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  country 
at  the  present  day  ;  the  40  and  50-acre  men  are  gone 
long  ago  ;  the  present  race  of  agriculturists  rank  as 
high  in  their  pursuits  as  any,  and  the  majority  of  them 
vie  with  the  Norfolk  men  ;  I  could  name  many  who 
farm  upivards  of  1,000  acres,  and  one  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  2,000  ;  the  land  done  in  a  systematic 
manner,  the  crops  beautiful  ;  the  farmer  alluded  to 
gained  a  silver  cup  last  year  for  his  superior  sample  of 
Barley.  If  your  correspondent  "H"  will  attend  th& 
forthcoming  Newbury  Cattle  Show,  on  Friday,  5th 
December,  he  will  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
doings  of  the  Berkshire  men.  With  regard  to  Farmers' 
Clubs,  we  have  many  established  for  some  years  [Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  their  names,  and  the 
addresses  of  their  secretaries  ?j  in  the  county,  and  well 
supported.  If  your  correspondent  feels  inclined  to 
visit  Berks,  on  leaving  Reading  by  coach  west^n-ard, 
the  first  farm  I  would  call  his  attention  to  is,  Mr. 
Stephens,  Prospect-hill,  the  next  to  Colonel  Blagraves, 
Colthorp,  Mr.  Shackles,  Mile-house,  Mr.  De  Bevoir, 
Englefield,  the  next  (a  model  farm)  Mr.  John  Stephens, 
Benham,  Mr.  Folks,  Midgam  Lodge,  Mr.  Caves, 
Thatcham,  Mr.  Northaway,  Henwick  ;  from  thence  to 
Newbury,  if  inclined  to  j-iurney  further  to  Hungerford, 
on  the  road,  he  will  observe  the  improvement  since 
Knight  wrote,  or  if  he  takes  a  ride  northward  on  the 
Oxford  road,  there  he  will  perceive  the  land  done  as 
complete  as  if  cultivated  by  the  London  market- 
gardeners,  so  clean  and  so  excellent  is  the  general  sys- 
tem. Among  the  many  Berkshiremen  who  have  benefited 
agriculture,  I  could  name,  there  is  one  stands  pre- 
eminent, Philip  Pusey,M.P.  I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed 
too  long  upon  your  valuable  Paper,  but  could  not  quietly 
suff'er  a  slur  undefended  upon  the  Berkshire  men. — F.^ 
Snelsmore-hill,  Nov.  22. 

The  Lease. — Like  many  other  people  at  the  present 
moment,  the  question  of  Leases  occupies  a  good  deal  of 
my  time,  and  the  paper  signed  a  "  Looker-on"  in  your 
last  Number  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  in- 
formation. Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  to 
help  me  in  my  search  after  truth  ?  A  lease  is  undoubt- 
edly a  security  to  the  tenant  ;  but  supposing  before  his 
lease  is  expired,  the  tenant  dies,  leaving  no  person  com- 
petent to  carry  on  his  farm  ;  or  is  bankrupt  ;  or  from 
any  other  reason  is  obliged  to  quit  his  farm.  What 
has  the  landlord  then  to  fall  back  upon  ?  He  must,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  in  self-defence,  consent  to  cancel  the 
lease.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  an  ignorant  person  like 
myself,  that  the  granting  leases  must  be  a  unilateral 
business,  much  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  nothing  to 
meet  these  objections  on  the  side  of  the  landlord.  By 
inserting  this  letter  in  your  Paper,  I  may  be  favoured 
with  an  answer  satisfactory  to  A  Young  La7idlord. 
[A  landowner  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  sudden 
reversion  into  his  hands  of  land  occupied  tmder  lease 
before  the  natural  expiring  of  it,  were  that  under  any 
circumstances  possible.  But  the  tenant's  death  places 
the  occupation  in  the  hands  of  his  heir,  and  the  advan- 
tage, during  the  series  of  years  which  has  yet  to  run, 
still  due  to  the  tenant  as  the  produce  of  his  invested 
capital,  is  too  valuable  for  it  to  drop  into  the  landlord's 
hands  for  the  want  of  a  claimant.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  the  lease  is  no  "  unilateral"  affair  ;  the  landlord 
benefits  as  well  as  the  tenant,  and  for  this  reason  among 
others,  because  much  of  the  outlay  which  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  tenant  to  make  is  invested  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  estate.] 

Stall- feeding. — In  your  Paper  of  the  22d  inst.  there 
is  an  article  on  stall-feeding  milch  cows,  in  which  that 
practice  appears  to  be  condemned,  whilst  in  other  cases 
it  has  been  much  commended.  I  think  that  the  system 
was  not  fairly  can  led  out  by  your  correspondent.  That 
milking,  cows  will  not  do  on  cut  Grass  only,  I  am  per- 
suaded. In  stall-feeding,  the  extra  quantity  of  stock 
that  may  be  kept,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  manure 
that  may  be  made,  will  enable  the  individual  who 
adopts  this  system  to  add  a  certain  portion  of  oil-cake, 
or  Bean-meal,  to  each  cow's  allowance.  In  this  way, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  system  would 
answer,  regard  being  had  to  the  health  of  the  animal  by 
allowing  her  suflScient  exercise.  You  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  diflSculties  which 
the  contradictory  statements  of  correspondents  have  a 
tendency  to  create.  No  plan  should  be  found  fault  with 
which  has  not  been  tried  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  question  of  stall- 
feeding  milch  cows  is  one  en  which  I  should  be. glad  to 
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have  jour  opinion T.  Randell,  Bradley,  Feckenham, 

Nove'ube    "2 J. 

Relative  Value  if  Oil-cake  ajid  Guano — "  If  we  had 
a  10/.  note  to  spend  upon  manure,  we  would  certainly 
purchase  oil-cake,  and  feed  cattle,  old  or  .voung,  rather 
than  buy  guano."  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  an  advice 
to  one  of  your  correspondents  in  last  week's  paper.  It 
involves  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  and  as 
I  differ  from  you  in  its  solution,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  my  reasons  for  doiug  so.  A  10/.  cote  will  pur- 
chase a  ton  of  oil-cake  ;  its  value  to  the  farmer  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  : — At  5  lbs.  per  day  for  each,  this 
quantity  will,  with  Turnips,  feed  two  cattle  for  seven 
mouths,  which  may  leave  a  gain  of  1/.  per  month  each, 
or  14/.,  one-half  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  oil-cake  .  .  .  .£700 

In  that  time  the  tivo  cattle  will  produce  20 
loads  of  dung,  which  will  be  one-third 
more  valuable  on  account  of  the  oil-cake. 
The  oil-cake  may,  therefore,  be  said  also 
to  produce  10  loads  of  dung,  worth  on 
the  farm  3s.  per  load        .  .  .        110     0 


£8  10     0 
So  that  8/.  lOs.  is  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his   10/. 
worth  of  oil-cake.     Now,  take  a  farm  managed  on  the 
self-sustaining  priacip"e,  that  is  to  say,  producing  within 
itself  manure  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  system  of  crops, 
and  suppose  that  by  adding  guano  to  the  crops,  an  addi- 
tional produce  is  obtained,  it  follows  that  all  this  in- 
crease,   less    the    cost    of    the   guauo,  is    profit.      To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  this  profit  on  a  four-course 
rotation,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  results  of  some 
experiments  published  by  the  Highland  Society. 
On  Clover — 2  cwt.  Peruvian  guauo  gave 
an    increase    to  I\Ir.    Gardner,  Baro- 
chen,  valued  at  .  .  .  £3  17     3 

On  Oats — 2  cwt.  gave  an  increase  to  the 

same  gentleman,  valued  at       .  .       2     0     4  J 

On  Turnips — 2  c.vt.   gave  an  increase  to 

Jlr.  Hannam  of  4  tons  9  cwt.,  worth  .240 
On  Barley — 2  cwt.  gave  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman an  increase  of  15  bushels,  worth      2  16     3 


Giving  an  increase  on  the  rotation  of    £10  IS     4J 
Produced  by  the  application  of  S  cwt.  of  guano ;  and 
-as  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano  can  be  bought  for  10/.,  the 
farmer,  at  this  rate  of  increase,  will  get  27/.  16s.  for  his 
10/.  worth  of  guano.     In  an  estimate  of  this  kind  we 
can,  of  course,  only  make    an   approximation   to   the 
truth,  but  if  these  data  are  tolerably  accurate,  they  ap- 
pear conclusive  of  the  superior  economical  value,  to  the 
farmer,  of  guano.     Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  the  increased 
produce  of  one  year  adds  to  the  manure-heap  for  the 
next.     I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  correct  notions 
should  be  entertained  ou  matters  like  this  ;  as  the  ap- 
plication of  specific  manures  will,  probably,  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  assistance  of  science,  and  will,  indeed, 
be  the  chief  triumph  of  modern  agriculture.     The  im- 
mense traffic  in  guauo  last  year  attests  the  good  opi- 
nion entertained  of  its  qu.alities,  and  though,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  at  all  join  in  the  fear  of  famine  appre- 
hended by  many,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  extensive  use  of  guauo  aud  other  direct  foreign 
manures,  has  had  a  material  influence  in  averting  that 
calamity. — James  Caird,  Baldoon,  JViglo'wn  ;  JVov.  25. 
Discussion,  on  Flajr  Culture  at  Ballinasloe. — In  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  22d  November,  p.  791,  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Dickson,  on  the  Discussion   on 
Flax  Culture  at  Ballinasloe,  m  which  ray  name  is  treated 
in  a  very  unceremonious  manner.     Fair  criticism,  uo 
author  who  writes  for  the  public,  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain of ;  but  misrepresentations  are  unfair  to  every 
author.     I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Jlr.  Dickson  are  not  wilful,  and  yet  he  does 
not  quote  correctly  from  jour  Number  at  p.  744,  to 
which  he  refers,  and  these  quotations  agaiu  are  not 
accurately  and  fairly  given  from   my   book-.     As   he, 
however,  seems  to  write  in  earnest,  I  am  also  willing  to 
believe  him  when  he  says  that  "  I  have  not  read  the 
'  Book  of  the  Farm,' "  and  I  dare   say  he  thinks  the 
hook  the  production  of  a  mere  theorist,  and  that  I  am  a 
creature  of  "  theoretical  delusion."     Now  what  I  would 
suggest  to  llr.  Dickson  is  this,  to  read  my  book,  at  least 
what  is  said  in  it  on  the  subject  which  has  given  rise  to 
his  remarks,  and  to  ascertain  whether  my  sentiments 
on  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  Flax  on  the  soil  are  in 
accordance   with    the   sentiments   and    experience    of 
Scottish  farmers  on  that  subject.     If  he  do  this,  and 
afterwards  adhere  to  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed 
towards  me,  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  then  I 
shall  respect  the  position  he   has  honestly  taken  up. 
And   I   also  suggest   that   should  Mr.  Dickson   be  in 
Edinburgh  ere  long,  he  will  favour  me  with  a  call,  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  he  or  I  know  most  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.     Should  he  refuse  to  do  either,  then 
I    must   protest   against   his    presumption  in    publicly 
criticising,  in  a  rude  manner,  the  works  of  a  writer  he 
has  never  read.     Before  concluding,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  correct  a  typographical  error  which  appears  in  my 
book.     In  mentioning  the  price  of  dressed  Flax  the 
error  consists  in  saying  61.  per  ton,  whereas  the  price 
should  have  been   6/.  per  cwt.,  or   120/.  per  ton,  the 
highest  price  usually  given  for  Flax.     Tliis  error  is 
Tery  obvious,  for  only  a  short  way  above  I  had  stated 
the   ordinary  price   of  good  Flax  at  90/.  per  ton.     I 
should  also  mention  that  the  facts  adduced  by  me  are 
all  derived  from  Scottish  practice,  and  the  amounts  of 
produce  derived  are  all  given  in  imperial  measures  ; 
hut  I  presume  that  the  quantities  referred  to  by  the 


Irish  gentlemen  are  by  the  Irish  acre,  or  perhaps  the 
Cunningham  acre. — Henry  Stephens,  Redhrae  Cottage, 
Edinburgh,  J\^ov.  25. 

Top-dressiug. — I  have  been  so  much  pleased  nith  the 
observations  of  "  Oxygen,"  in  the  Agrieiiliural  Gazette 
of  the  8th  ult..  that  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if 
he  would  kindly  tell  me  how  he  would  advise  me  to  pre- 
pare some  land  for  Carrots  and  Oats  for  sowing  next 
spring.  The  last  crop  was  Potatoes.  When  they  were 
duj,  I  had  the  laud  thoroughly  well  cleaned  and  forked 
over  to  the  depth  of  about  10  inches.  It  was  double 
spitted  before  the  Potatoes  were  planted.  The  soil  is  a 
light  sand.  The  custom  here  is  to  dig  in  the  manure 
before  the  Carrots  are  sown.  But  from  the  observations 
of  "  Oxygen,"  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  spread  the 
manure  on  the  land  at  once,  aud  hoe  in  the  Carrot-seed 
in  the  spring.  —  Juh?i  Lowder,  Parsonage,  Sludley, 
Calne,  Wilts. 

The  Air-Churn. — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  Paper  of  the  8th  inst.  (copied  from 
the  Globe),  relative  to  an  air-churn,  stated  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  13eing  myself  the  in- 
ventor, I  wrote  to  his  lordship,  aud  annex  you  a  copy 
of  his  reply  : — 

(Copy.)  "  Broom-TiUl,  Derry y  Nov.  15. 

"  Sir, — I  have  this  day  received  your  letter,  and  lose  no  time 
in  informing  you  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
to  which  you  alluded,  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  ti'uth  ; 
how  it  came  to  be  inserted  in  that  journal  I  cannot  understand, 
as  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  the 
structure  of  such  a  machine  as  described. — I  remain,  your 
faithful  serv.int,  (signed)  R.  Deeby." 

'■  To  ilr.  Alexander  Weston,  Liverpool." 
For  your  information  I  beg  further  to  inform  you 
that   my  churn    was   registered   in    September,    1844, 
and   was    exhibited    (though    not    entered    for   com- 
petition) at  Glasgow  in  1844,  and  particularly  recom- 
mended by  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  and  several 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     I  have  this  year  ex- 
hibited it  only  at  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  where 
it  received  the  silver  medal,  and  was  particularly  com- 
mended   by   the  judges   in   their   report.      As   I  am 
manufacturing  them  at  preseut,  and  am  dependant  upon 
my  exertions  as  a  mechanic,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the 
justice    of  inserting    this. — Alew.     iVeston,   Liverpool. 
Capital   Needed   in   Fanning.— 1   have   been  much 
amused  with  the  modest  and  diffident  letter  of  "  J.  S., 
Bromstou,"  in  the  Chronide  of  the  22d  of'Nov.  ;  it  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  fable  I  used  to  read  in  my  youth,  of  the 
wolf  aud  the  lamb,  who  were  quenching  their  thirst  at 
the  same  rivulet ;  and  although   the  wolf  was  standing 
much  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  lamb,  he  accused 
the  latter  of  muddying  the  stream  which  flowed  towards 
him.     I  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  extract  from 
the  able  letter  of  "  J.  S  ,"  viz.,  '•'  Happily  for  me  I  am 
so  situated  as  neither  to  see,  feel,  or  know,  but  little  of 
the  evils  on  which  he  expatiates.".    A  clear  acknow- 
ledgment of  **  J.   S."s"  utter  ignorance  of  what  he  is 
writing  about,  which  is  not  uiffieult  to  gather  from  his 
erudite  effusion.     In  my  communications  to  your  Paper 
I  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  not  wishing  to 
occupy  more  space  than  is  necessary  to  make  myself 
intelligible.     "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not 
see,  none  are  so  deaf  as  those  that  will  not  hear  ;' '  and 
having  some  indi\  iduals  of  this  description  to  deal  with, 
I  must   be  a  little  more   diffuse,  and  recur  again  to  a 
subject  so  interesting  and  important  as  farming,  not 
merely  as  a  meum  and  teum  affair  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  in  a  national  point  of  view.      At  present  I 
will  content  myself  by  simply  asking  the  following  ques- 
tions : — Is  it  a  proof  of  extreme  folly  and  wilful  malice 
to  urge  agriculturists  to  employ  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  land  ?     Is  it  unfair  to  tell  a  farmer  that  if  he  holds  a 
greater  number  of  acres  than  he  can  properly  manage, 
he  runs  a  great  chance  of  being  ruined  himself,  and  of 
defrauding  his  landlord  I     Is  it  symptomatic  of  a  bad 
spirit  to  show  the  value  of  saving  manure  in  the  most 
economical  way  ?     Is  it  ill-natured  hinting  to  a  farmer 
the  certainty  of  adding  to  his  own  comfor;s  and  his 
neighbours,    by    judiciously  employing   e.xtra   labour  ? 
Is  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  charity  to  affirm  that  all 
ill  drained  andweedyland  is  comparatively  unproductive? 
Is  it  unneighbourly  to  caution   a  man  against  wasting 
his  substance  I     Is  it  unfriendly  to  guard  the  farmer 
against  those  who  would  persuade  him  to  go  on  in  the 
old  onreless  manner  of  tilling  the  soil  ?     Is  it  unwise  to 
plead  the  working  farmers'  cause  with  agricultural  asso- 
ciations ?     Is  it  contrary  to  fau'  dealing  to  suggest  that 
stall  feeding  enables  the  farmer,  in  many  instances,  to 
convert  fallows  into  profitable  arable  ?     If  the  above 
questions  can  be  answered  in  tiie  affirmative,   I   have 
certainly  very  much  mistaken   the  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  should  feel  obliged  by  being  referred  to 
the  dictionary  consulted  by  "J.  S.,  Bromston."     I  have 
not  yet  done  with  capital,  neglect.  Sec;   however,  I  will 
for  a  time  rest  on  my  oars.     Perhaps  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : 
1.  What  were  the  average  wages  dnruig  October,  No- 
vember, and    December,    1844 ;  aud    during  January, 
February,  and    March,     1845,    amongst    agricultural 
labourers  in  O.xfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshu'e, 
and  Gloucestershire  ;    and  was  there  a  sufficiency  of 
work  ?     2.   What  rent  did  the  labourers  pay  for  cot- 
tages ?     3.  How  were  they  off  for  fuel  ?     I  can,  of  my- 
own  knowledge,  speak  to  some  of  the  points  in  question, 
but  my  motives  having  been  traduced,  I  should  wish  to 
have  other  evidence  of  the  facts.     Perhaps   I   may  be 
able  to  enlist  the  clergy  in  the  service.     P.S.  It  shows 
great  weakness  when  a  man  perverts  truth  to  serve  his 
own  purposes.     With  regard  to  boiling  salt  and  water,  I 
did  not  recommend  it  as  a  remedy,  but  proposed  the  trial 
as  an  experiment  to  destroy  the  fungi  in  the  diseased 


Potatoes.  1  tried  it  myself  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
found  it  did  not  kill  the  fungi,  when  1  immediately  wrote 
to  the  Chroriide,  mentioning  the  failure.  This  occurred 
many  weeks  ago,  and  not  having  observed  the  insertion 
of  my  note,  1  imagined  the  Editor  did  not  consider  it  of 
any  consequence. — Falcon, 


^OCtEtttS. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  ENGLAND. 
A  Monthly  Cooxil  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover-square  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3d  of  De- 
cember ;  present,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair  ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; 
T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.  ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq.  ;  W.  R.  Browne, 
Esq.  ;  F.   Burke,  Esq.  ;  F.   C.   Cherrv,  Esq.  ;  W.  A. 
Cherry,  Esq.  ;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq  ,  M.P.  ;  H.   Gibbs, 
Esq.  ;  B.  T.   B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  C.   Hillyard,  Esq.  ;  W. 
Fisher   Hobbs,   Esq.  ;  J.   Kinder,   Esq.  ;    J.   Parkins, 
Esq.  ;  F.   Pym,   Esq.  ;  Prof.  SeweU  ;    J.    V.    Shelley, 
Esq.  ;   W.  Sliaw,  Esq.  ;  Prof.   Solly  ;    C.   H.  Turner, 
Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  and  H.  AVilson,  Esq. 
'ihe  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Swaine,  Thomas,  Buckingham 
Bull,  Humphrey,  .\ston-Clinton,  Tring,  Herts 
Batard,  Thos.  Matthias  Bearda,  Sydenham,  Kent 
Greeahow,  John,  Kendal,  Weslinoreland 
Marshall,  John,  Alnham.  Whittiugham,  Alnwick,  Korthmnb. 
Dyke,  Henry,  Papade,  Monmouth 
Howard,  John,  Brereton  Hall,  Sandbach,  Cheshire 
Fo.x,  Robert,  The  Lodge,  V,'endover,  Bucks 
Henderson,  Edw.ard,  Lowick,  Wooller,  Northumberland 
"\Vickham,  John,  Butcombe,  Brutou,  Somerset 
.Allen,  James,  Holt  Farm,  Pilton,  Shepton-Mallet,  Somerset 
Elgar.  James,  AYingham,  Kent 
Rathbone,  Basil,  Tt'oodcroft,  Liverpool 
"Walker,  Geoi-ge,  Eastwood,  Nottingham 
Naish,  TV.  B.,  Stone-.\ston,  Bath 

Mason,  Thomas,  Fallinsbum  Cottage,  Ford,  "Wooller,  Noi-th. 
'^^'ells,  John,  "U'oodborough,  Nottingham  [Esses. 

Majeadie,  .Ashhuvst,  F.  K.  S.,  Hedmgham  Castle,  Halstead, 
Howard,  Hon.  James,  Hazelby,  Newbury,  Berks 
"SVatts,  James,  Hvthe,  Kent 

Bagot,  Hon.  WUliam,  Blithefield,  Hugely.  Staffordshire 
P._.pe,  Thomas,  Kidbrook,  Blaclcheath,  Kent 
Wmdnsou,  Wilham,  Stainton  Vale,  Richmond,  Torkshii-e 
Beam,  John  Henry,  Newport,  Isle  of  TVight 
The  names  of  4 1  candidates  for  election  at  tlie  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

FiNA.NCES. — Mr.  Ray3iond  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committe,  laid  before  the  Council  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  accouuts  of  the  Society,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  amount  of  invested  capital  stood  at 
8200/.,  aud  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  at  242/.  The  Chau-man  also  laid  before 
the  Council  a  balance-sheet  made  up  to  that  day  of  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  account,  showing  the  total  receipts 
(including  the  subscription  of  1000/.  from  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury)  as  amounting  to  36G1/.  I2s.  2d.,  and  the 
total  payments  to  5166/.  8s.  9(/.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
payments  over  receipts  ou  that  account  of  1504/.  16s.  7d. 
chargeable  on  the  general  funds  of  the  Society. 
The  Chairman  stated,  that  as  there  were  still,  however, 
a  few  unsettled  accounts  connected  with  the  Shrewsbury 
Jleeting,  the  balance-sheet  then  presented  was  incom- 
plete accordingly,  and  not  finally  closed. — Mr.  Barker 
also  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  House  Committee, 
their  monthly  report  of  proceedings,  which,  along  with 
that  of  the  Fiuance   Committee,  was  adopted. 

Prize-Essat. — Jlr.  Pusey,  JI.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  award 
of  the  Society's  Prize  of  20/.  for  the  best  Essay  ou 
Catch-meadows,  to  Mr.  John  Roals,  of  Wiveliscombe, 
Somersetshu'e. 

Selected  Wheat- — Earl  Spencer  transmitted  to  the 
Council  his  detailed  Report  on  the  Comparative  Trial  of 
the  Cultivation  of  the  \\'heat  selected  at  the  Southamp- 
ton Meeting,  along  with  other  varieties  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northampton.  The  consideration  of 
this  report  was  deferred  until  the  other  reports  on  this 
subject  have  been  received. 

December  Meeting. —The  Presidejst  reported  that 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  two 
lectiu-es  on  the  Potato  Disease,  before  the  members,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  ensuing  General  Meeting,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  each  of  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  the  10th, 
aud  Thursday,  the  11th  iust.  The  President  further 
reported,  that  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
had  liberally  granted  the  use  of  their  Theatre,  in  Albe- 
marle-street,  Piccadilly,  for  the  delivery  of  these 
lectures  :  the  members  of  the  Society  obtaining  as  for. 
marly  their  free  tickets  of  admission  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  at  1 2,  Hanover-square. — A  Report  from 
Ml'.  Pusey,  il.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
was  then  read,  stating,  that  as  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  had 
acceded  to  the  President's  request  to  deliver  lectures  to 
the  Society  on  the  Potato  Disease,  the  communications 
from  members  on  that  subject  had  been  transferred  to 
him  for  examination. — The  Council  ordered  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society  in  Hanover-square  to  be  thrown  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  members  from  si.K  to  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  aud  Friday 
uext:  the  General  Meeting  being  held  on  Saturday,  the 
13  th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Committees. — The  Council  then  proceeded  agreeably 
with  the  bye-laws  to  re-appoint  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees for  the  ensuing  year  :  adding  the  names  of  ilr, 
Pym  and  Mr.  Jonas  to  the  list  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  those  of  the  late  and  present  Mayor  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyue  to  that  of  the  General  Newcastle 
Committee. 

Annual  Prize-Shieet. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  in  future  the  Prize-sheet  for  the  Country  Meet- 
ing should  be  finally  settled  at  a  Special  Council  tojbe 
held  on  the  Thursday  of  the   Smithfield  Club  week  in 
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Decemljer,  iiisiead  of  at  one  held  as  formerly  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  year  preceding." 

AncTToNKEti  AND  ENGINEER. — On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
GlBBS,  the  following  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  :  — 

1.  That  the  auctioneer  or  his  cleric  shall  be  in  attendance  in  an 

office  in  the  show-yard  from  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  until  i  o'clock, 
p.jl.,  on  the  Thursday  of  the  show  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  instructions  from  such  exhibitors  as  may  h.ave 
properly  entered  stock  or  implements  for  sale  at  the 
auction. 

2.  That  the  auctioneer  shall  receive  all  the  forfeit  money  for 

the  -vvitlidrawal  of  stock  or  implements  from  the  auction, 
and  giro  the  e.'chihitor  the  necessary  countersigned  order 
for  the  removal  of  such  stock  or  implements  from  the  yard. 

3.  That  the  auctioneer  shall  take  charge  of,  and  sell  the  cata- 

logues of  the  sale,  and  that  he  shall  deliver  over  to  the 
director  for  the  Society's  use  the  money  arising  from  the 
forfeits  and  the  sale  catalogues. 

4.  That  the  consulting  engineer  shall  not  act  as  one  of  the 

judges  of  implements,  but  only  act  as  mechanical  referee, 
in  case  the  judges  may  deem  it  necessary  to  call  in  his  aid. 

5.  That  the  consulting  engineer  shall  be  in  attendance  in  the 

yard,  and  during  the  trials  to  examine  the  implements. 
Northumberland  Prizes. — The  President  read  to 
the  Council  a  letter  addressed  to  liim  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberl.'ind,  in  which  His  Grace  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  proposed  arrangement  by  the  Council 
for  the  distribution  of  the  premiums  which  he  Iiad 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  President  having  laid  before  the  Council  nume- 
rous communications  he  had  received  for  the  Journal 
Committee  on  the  Potato  disease,  and  other  subjects, 
the  Council  oi'dered  that  a  collector  of  subscriptions  on 
the  p.Ti't  of  the  Society  should  be  directed  to  attend, .as 
usual,  at  the  oflice  of  the  Smithfield  Club  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  members  who  visited  the  Show  during 
the  ensuing  week  ;  and  referred  the  appointment  of  an 
auctioneer  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  next  year  to  the 
General  Newc.nstle  Committee. 

Implement  Prizes.— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, at  the  request  of  tlie  President,  then  took  the 
chair,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of 
the  distribution  of  the  300/.  voted  in  June  last  for 
Implement  Prizes  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Shellev,  the  following  schedule  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  heavy  land £10 

For  the  Plough  best  adapted  to  light  land 10 

For  the  best  Drill  for  general  pm-poses,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  distributing  compost  or  other 
manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being  especially 
considered.    N.B. — Other  qualities  being  equ.\l,  the  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  the  drill  which  may  be  best 
adapted  to  cover  the  manure  witli  soil  before  the  seed  is 
deposited      .  .         . .         .  .         .  .         ■ .         .  -         . .         .  .     15 

For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  on  the  flat,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  method  of  distributing  compost  or 
other  m.anures  iu  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being 
especially  censidered.  N.B. — Other  qualities  being 
equal,  the  preference  will  be  given  to  the  drill  which  may 
be  best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the 

seed  is  deposited 10 

For  the  best  Turnip  Drill  ou  the  ridge,  which  shall  possess 
the  most  approved  metliod  of  Disti'ibuting  Compost  or 
other  manures  in  a  moist  or  dry  state,  quantity  being 
especially  considered.  N.B- — Other  qualities  being  equal, 
the  preference  will  be  given  to  the  Drill  which  may  be 
best  adapted  to  cover  the  manure  with  soil  before  the 
seed  is  def.osited  . .        . .        . .        • .        .  •        . .     10 

For  the  best  Scarifier         10 

For  the  best  Chaft'.cutter 10 

For  the  best  Machine  for  making  draining-tiles  or  pipes  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Specimens  of  the  tiles  or  pipes  to 
be  shown  in  the  y.ard  ;  the  price  at  which  they  have  been 
sold  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  proof  of  the 
working  of  the  machine  to  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  judges 

For  the  best  Harrow  

For  the  best  Drill-presser  depositing  manure  and  seed 

For  the  best  Churn  

For  the  best  ^Veiglling  Machinefor  lire  cattle  and  farm  pro- 
duce generally 

For  the  best  Steaming  App.aratus  for  roots    . . 

For  the  best  Skim  or  Paring  Picu.jh 

For  the  best  Subsoil  Pulverizer  

For  the  best  Horse-seed  Dibbler  

For  the  best  K.and-secd  Dibbler  5 

For  the  best  Linseed  Crusher      . .         . .         .  .         .  .         . .       -5 

For  the  best  One-horse  Cart        5 

For  the  best  Thrashing-machine  2-5 

For  the  best  and  most  economical  Set  of  Tools  and  Instru- 
ments for  Draining  purposes 10 

For  the  best  Steam-power,  applicable  to  Thrashing,  or 

other  Agricultural  purposes      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..25 

For  the  best  Horse-power,         ditto,        ditto  . .         , .     25 

The  Council  ordered  that  it  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
amoug  the  Regulations  of  the  Implement  Prize-Sheet, 
that  each  exhibitor  shall  be  bound  to  execute  all  orders 
given  to  him  in  the  Show-yard,  at  the  price  stated  in 
his  certificate. 

List  of  Members. — On  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher 
HoEBS,  the  Council  ordered  that  the  List  of  Members 
of  the  Society  should  be  printed  immediately  after 
Christinas. 

Notices  of  Motion  :  Financial  Returns. — Mr. 
HuMniREY  Gibes  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
at  the  ne.xt  monthly  Council — - 

That  the  Finance  Committee  shall  in  future  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a^montbly  account  of  the  state  of  the  Society's  finances, 
showing"  on  the  Dr.  side,  first,  the  ordinary  payments  that  have 
been  made,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  salaries,  printing  of  journal, 
prizes  annually  given,  expenses  of  the  annual  show,  ic,  and 
secondly,  the  amount  of  ordinary  debts  thafe  may  remain  due 
from  the  Society.  Thirdly,  the  extraordinary  payments  that 
have  been  made,  such  as  the  repairs  of  the  house,  purchase  of 
printed  books,  furniture,  &e.,  and  fourthly,  the  amount  of  ex- 
traordinary debts  that  may  remain  due  from  the  Society.  On 
the  Cr.  side,  first  the  amount  of  arrears  received  of  annual 
subscriptions  for  each  previous  year  respectively.  Secondly, 
,the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  for  the  current  year. 
'  Thirdly,  the  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  Journal,  money  taken 
at  the  annual  shows,  and  other  ordinary  sources  of  income. 
Fourthly,  as  extraordinary  receipts,  the  amount  of  such  com- 
■  positions  as  may  have  been  received  in  lieu  of  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions ;  aud,  fifthly,  any  other  monies  that  may  have  been 
received  and  cannot  be  considered  as  ordinary  sources  of 
income. 

That  the  Finance  Committee  shall  cause  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council  as  ordinary  debts  due  at  the  same  periods,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  arrears  due  [to  the  Society  for  the  annual  sub- 
Ecription.s,  shewing  the  amounts  due  from  each  year  respec- 


tively, and  also  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  due  for 
the  current  year  ;  also  as  extraordinary  debts  due  to  the 
Society  on  account  of  the  amounts  due  for  compositions. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  funded  property,  together  with  a  me- 
morandum of  the  amount  of  monies  received  as  compositions, 
but  which  has  not  been  funded. 

That  the  report  above  alluded  to  shall  be  for  the  month  pre- 
vious to  the  one  at  the  meeting  in  which  the  statement  is  to  be 
made  ;  for  instance,  the  uccount  to  be  laid  before  the  Council 
at  its  meeting  in  January  next  shall  comprehend  the  month 
beginning  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  and  ending  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  so  as  to  give  the  Committee  full 
time  to  collect  and  digest  the  materials  for  the  report. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
10th  of  December. 


Farmers'    Clubs.    ,    , 

Sussex  :  Turnip  and  lioni  Shnw.—kt  the  late  meet- 
ing of  this  Societv,  the  following  letter  was  read  from 
Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart.— "  Knepp  Castle,  Nov.,  1845  — 
Sir,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  speci- 
mens of  my  White  Cuttle  Carrots,  of  whiclt  you  will 
perceive  the  abundant  and  valuable  produce  annexed  in 
the  postscript,  justifies  in  every  respect  the  favourable 
opinion  I  liave  hitherto  expressed,  while  it  offers  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  system  of  cultivation  I  have 
ventured,  on  practice,  to  recommend,  not  only  for  their 
more  certain  growth,  but  as  leadin<^  to  .a  greatly  in- 
creased produce.  I  allude  to  the  selection  of  land  free 
by  nature,  and  the  introduction  of  good  and  abundant 
under-drainage  at  such  depth  (f  om  two  to  three  feet) 
as  may  best  suit  the  nature  of  the  soil,  observing  that 
according  to  the  depth  selected,  sliould  the  drains  be 
nearer  or  further  apart  according  to  my  view  of  that 
question,  fully  agreeing  as  I  do  in  opinion  with  that 
represented  to  have  been  publicly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanton,  that  to  drain  deeper  than  three  feet 
is  to  incur  an  useless  expense,  unless  tmder  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  needless  foi'  me  as  a  cultivator  of 
Sussex  clay  land  to  enter  into.  Suffice  it  to  s.ay,  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Pearson  plough  drainage 
upon  above  800  acres  of  cl.ay  subsoil,  in  no  respect 
diminished  after  12  years'  experience  of  this  cheap,  and, 
as  I  believe,  permanent:  under-drainage,  executed  at 
from  2-i  and  2(3  inches  for  the  plough  drains,  and  three 
feet  depth  for  the  tiled  main  drains  and  the  outfalls, 
leaves  me  nothing  to  regret  as  respects  under-drainage 
wholly  with  drain-tiles  of  any  description  ;  inasmuch 
as  from  a  former  average  produce  of  one  load  of  Wheat 
in  the  sheaves  jJer  acre,  two  have  since  been  carried, 
embracing  a  line  sample  of  Wheat,  while  Clover  has 
been  more  productive,  as  well  as  Oats,  and  Barley  pre- 
viously unfit  for  malting,  has  perfectly  stood  the  test 
this  jear, and  has  been  applied  with  success  for  brewing 
the  annual  stock  of  malt  liquor.  To  return,  liowever, 
to  the  main  object  of  this  letter,  the  raising  of  succulent 
food  for  cattle,  after  observing  that  my  Swede  Turnips 
have  proved  abundant  and  of  good  size,  I  proceed  to 
particularise  my  prepar.-tion  for  White  Carrots  ;  the 
ground  is  trenched  and  well  pulverised  by  the  spade, 
two  spits  deep  in  December,  before'the  u.=ual  period  of 
severe  frosts,  and  being  well  under-drained,  the  filtra- 
tion through  the  trenched  soil  is  rapid,  and  the  action 
of  subsequent  frost  tends  to  make  the  ground  mellow, 
and  particularly  suitable  for  drilling  in  the  Carrot-seed 
in  April.  When  the  plants  grow  of  sufficient  height, 
they  are  set  out  with  the  hoe  carefully  at  about  the 
same  distance  as  Swede  Turnips,  and  the  repetition  of 
hoeing  will  depend  much  on  the  season,  whether  the 
seeds  come  up  altogether  or  not.  If  any  dressing  is 
necessary  from  the  crops  which  have  preceded,  and  of 
which  the  occupier  is  the  best  judge,  1  am  disposed  to 
recommend  a  slight  top-dressing  of  guano  mixed  with 
free  earth  well  pulverised,  or  any  other  suitable  top- 
dressing  while  the  plants  are  young,  to  be  applied 
during  mild  and  moderately  rainy  weather  ;  and  during 
their  progress  to  maturity,  pulling  up  for  the  use  of 
stock  any  plants  which  begin  prematurely  to  run  to 
seed,  sedulously  keeping  hares,  and  more  especially 
rabbits,  down  as  low  as  possible,  or  they  will  injure  the 
Carrots  greatly,  coming  from  a  greater  distance  than 
may  he  suspected  ;  but  flying  game  has  not  been  found 
to  injure  them  at  all.  In  concluding  my  reply,  I  can- 
not lose  the  opportunity  of  repeating  tlie  entire  satis- 
faction derived  from  Jlr.  W^^rnes's  (of  Trimingham), 
box-feeding  system  as  set  forth  in  his  ji.amphlets, 
and  brought  into  both  summer  and  winter  prac- 
tice on  my  farm,  the  beasts  thriving  rapidly  ou  the 
compound  mode  of  crushed  Linseed  with  Bean,  Barley, 
or  other  meal  boiled  and  formed  into  a  mass,  and  with 
which  my  beasts  have  thriven  more  advantageously 
than  others  on  oil-cake,  and  at  less  cost  ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  excellence  and  flavour  of  the  meat,  it  is 
superior,  and  especially  tender  and  juicy.  And  iffui-- 
ther  proof  were  desirable,  it  is  afforded  in  their  ready 
sale  to  neighbouring  butchers,  and  in  the  intended  in- 
crease early  in  the  spring  of  the  number  of  my  cattle 
boxes,  from  13  to  30,  from  the  roofs  of  which  the  rain- 
water will  be  saved  in  one  or  more  spacious  tanks  arched 
over,  similar  to  one  wdiich  wholly  supplies  my  hot  and 
greenhouses.  Witli  respect  to  particular  statements  of 
comparative  cost  in  feeding  on  Mr.  Warncs's  system,  it 
seems  to  me  prudent  to  state  no  corrected  calculations 
until  I  have  completed  two  years'  trial.  Suffice  it  now, 
however,  to  add  that  I  have  sound  grounds  for  pre- 
ferring the  box-feeding  system  to  every  other  mode  ; 
the  food  being  cheaper,  the  cattle  thriving  faster,  and 
the  dung  made  being  so  much  better,  that  we  consider 
12  loads  thereof  equal  to  20  loads  from  oil-cake  and 
beasts  in  yard,  wheiher  tied  np  or  otherw'ise.  MorCr 
over,  the  very  recent  date  of  your  letter  precludes  the 
making  accurate  calculations.  Hoping  that  what  I 
have  stated  will  be  plain  and  satisfactory,  I  remain,  Sir, 
your    obedient   servant,   Charles   Merrik    Burrell. 


P.S. — I  am  now  enabled  from  the  measurements  made 
by  my  workmen  of  three  rods  of  White  Carrots  taken 
in  different  spots,  the  Carrots  of  which,  without  green 
tops,  averaged  4cwts.  9lbs.  to  the  rod,  calculating 
whereby,  the  amount  of  the  crop  will  amount  to  32  tons 
12cwts.  3qrs.  12  lbs.  per  acre,  and  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  progress  made  in  raising  the  crop 
up  to  Saturday  night,  will  be  the  average  produce  per 
acre  of  the  field  ;  naturally  a  wet  sticky  soil,  but  im- 
proved by  the  Pe.arson  drainage;  subsoiling  and  trench- 
ing for  tlie  White  Carrot  crop." — Sussex  Express. 

WiTHAM  :  Animal  Meelitig,  Oct.  9. — Mr.  Mechi 
stated  that  in  one  of  his  fields  at  Tiptrcc,  iu  preparation 
for  Wheat  he  applied  tank  manure  solid  and  liquid 
together,  and  on  another  piece  he  applied  liquid  manure 
alone  from  the  same  tank,  at  the  rate  of  1500  gallons 
per  acre.  During  the  winter  the  crop  on  the  portion 
subjected  to  the  latter  treatment  looked  yellow  and  un- 
promising, but  as  the  spring  advanced  it  went  on  well, 
and  he  found  no  perceptible  difl'erence  in  the  crop,  the 
yield  being  55-  quarters  per  acre.  He  mentioned  this 
fact  because  there  had  been  an  impression  that  liquid 
manure  was  not  valuable,  but  in  this  instance  it  proved 
fully  equal  to  solid,  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  cart-loads 
to  the  acre  against  1500  gallons  of  liquid.  Another  fact 
he  would  mention  was,  that  he  subsoiled  some  heavy 
land  for  Beans.  Of  course  the  subsoil  was  of  bad 
quality.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  sow 
upon  that,  but  the  result  was  that  he  had  a  better  and 
stronger  plant  there  than  on  other  portions,  though  he 
could  not  at  present  state  the  difl'erence  in  quantity.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  and  also 
th.at  of  persons  in  the  low  lands  of  Scotland  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  that  the  agriculture  of  Essex,  however 
perfect  in  other  respects  was  deficient  in  three  points 
— namely,  deep  drainage  of  strong  lands,  economy  of 
manure,  and  economy  of  time  in  suitable  farm-build- 
ings. It  was  his  belief  that  w.ater  would  percolate 
through  strong  soils,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  in 
Essex  to  the  contrary,  but  it  had  been  found  to  perco- 
colate  to  a  depth  of  2  It.  I!  in.,  and  it  woulij  do  so  at  4  ft. 
and  5  ft.  He  had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  inquiry 
into  this  subject,  and  he  should  feel  obliged  if,  to 
gratify  himself  and  them,  they  would  try  on  their  strong 
clays,  where  they  could  get  a  sufiicient  fall,  the  4  It.,  jft., 
or  6  ft.  drainage.  Jlr.  M.  then  further  alluded  to  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  liquid  and  solid  manure, 
and  remarked  that  in  one  field  so  treated,  the  soil  of 
which  was  second  or  third-rate,  he  raised  4^  quarters 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  59s.  It  was  his 
intention  to  go  on  draining  deep,  and  should  continue  to 
spread  liis  tank  manure,  having  witnessed  the  satisfac- 
tory results  of  the  plan. — Mr.  William  Hutley  said, 
after  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mechi,  as  to  the  draining 
of  heavy  lands,  he  should  be  very  happy  for  that  gentle- 
man to  try  the  experiment  on  his  farm,  and  he  would  pay 
the  expense  of  it  if  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  should 
drain  it  5  ft.  deep,  and  he  (Mr.  11.),  would  take  another 
field  without  draining,  and  all  that  Mr.  Mechi  could 
grow  above  the  produce  of  the  other  field  he  might  have 
for  Ills  trouble.  Mr.  Mechi  had  spoken  of  the  price  his 
Wheat  fetched,  .59s.  ;  why,  upon  this  watery  land  ho  had 
grown  Wheat  and  sold  it  for  6Ss.  His  (Mr.  Hutley's) 
opinion  was,  that  it  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  drain  on 
heavy  lands,  as  he  did  not  believe  the  water  would  per- 
colate.— Mr.  Mechi :  I'll  prove  it  on  your  land.— Mr. 
Hutley  :  When  Mr.  Smith-  was  there  he  engaged  to  do 
it,  but  he  had  not  been  yet  forthcoming  ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  Jlr.  Mechi  would  keep  liis  promise.  He  had  said 
that  this  land  might  be  made  most  fruitful;  he  (Jlr,  H.), 
could  only  say  that  it  had  already  produced  five  quarters 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  and  10  quarters  of  Oats  ;  and  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Mechi.  taking  the  whole  body  of  the 
land,  did  he  think  that  by  draining  there  would  be  more 
produce  raised. — Mr.  Jlechi:  F think  there  would^ 
Mr.  Hutley  :  I'll  give  Mr.  Jlechi  from  5  to  20  acres  to 
drain. — Jlr.  Mechi :  I'll  take  two  acres  for  the  expe- 
riment.— Jlr.  Hutley  was  satisfied  it  would  not  answer 
as  there  was  not  a  stratum  of  different  soil ;  it  was  all 
of  a  strong  texture.— Jlr.  Jlechi  inquired  if  it  cracked 
in  dry  weather  ? — Jlr.  Hutley  :  Yes,  big  enough  to  put 
your  legs  in.  (Laughter.) — Jlr.  Jlechi :  then  it  can  be 
drained" in  wet  weather. — Jlr.  Hutley  said  apart  from 
nil  joking,  he  must  say  that  Jlr.  Jlechi  had  been  a  valua- 
ble person  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  went  to  Tip- 
tree  and  saw  a  man  digging  away  at  a  drain,  and  he  said, 
he  should  not  have  abellyful  of  victuals  if  it  was  not  for 
Jlr.  Jlechi.  Then  he  (Jlr.  H.)  said  "  Hurrah  for  Jlr. 
Jlechi  ?  he  has  done  good  in  encouraging  the  labourers, 
and  he  is  the  best  m;in  Tiptree-heath  ever  produced." 
Hehoped  he  would  proved  successful  in  his  experiments. 
If  his  plans  were  bad,  still  he  had  done  good  in  setting 
men  to  think,  and  communicating  with  them  ou  the 
matter;  but  he  thought  he  had  gone  on  a  little  too  f.",ft, 
for  wheu  he  had  said  that  he  had  laid  out  800/.  or  000/. 
more  than  he  ought,  it  was  necessary  for  persons  to  cal- 
culate upon  what  they  would  get  for  the  experiments. 
He  thought  as  far  as  trying  experiments  went,  they 
ought  to  "be  much  obliged  to  Jlr.  Jlechi. — Jlr.  Jlechi 
said,  the  question  of  deep  draining  was  one  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  decided  upon  by  opinion.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  Essex,  because  they  knew  that 
many  persons  had  suffered  from  the  slug,  and  other 
consequences  of  a  wet  season.- Mr.  Hutley  said,  it 
might  answer  upon  Jlr.  Jlechi's  soil,  but  let  liim  try 
the  heavy  lands  of  Wigborough.— Jlr.  Jlechi  wished  to 
know  whether  a  5-feet  drainage  had  ever  been  tried  on 
heavy  lands  and  failed.  Could  Jlr.  Hutley  say  that  his 
land  was  ever  dry  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  ? — 
Jlr.  Hutley  :  It  is  never  dry,  and  you  cannot  make  it 
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so.  He  could  bring  soil  two  feet  below  tlie  surface, 
wliich  after  two  months  drought  would  be  wet. — Mr. 
Mechi  said  he  would  mention  an  anecdote  upon  this 
subject.  A  friend  of  Iiis  named  Spencer  was  draiuing 
x^  field  4  ft.  deep  ;  a  gentleman  who  inspected  thfe  work 
inquired  why  such  a  phm  was  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the 
surface-water.  The  man  at  work  asked  him  whether, 
when  he  tapped  a  cask  of  beer  he  did  so  at .  the  bottom 
•or  the  top.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  replied  at  the 
bottom.  And  where  is  it  dry  first  rejoined  the  man. 
Why  at  the  top  was  the  answer.  (Laughter.)  The 
result  of  this  system  was,  that  the  water  left  the  top  and 
passed  off  through  the  drain.  That  was  what  was  taking 
place  at  Tiptree  after  these  heavy  rains.  He  wished  to 
remove  the  strong  prejudices  which  existed  against  the 
system  of  drainage,  being  certain  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large.  It  must  be  settled  by  facts,  and 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  prove  it  by  test  and 
trial.  Another  point  of  importance  in  Esse.x  was  the 
timber  and  fences.  He  was  certain  there  was  more 
land  taken  up  and  more  time  lost  in  watcliiiig  and  re- 
pairing them  as  would  produce  as  much  corn  as  we  re- 
quired from  foreigners,  and  leave  a  balance  for  expor- 
tation. Another  point  was  the  necessity  of  having 
suitable  buildings  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  If  he  were  asked  the  comparative  value  of 
buildings  per  acre,  and  that  of  land,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  economy  of  fatting  stock,  obtaining  the  manure  in 
proper  tanks,  and  tlie  saving  of  time  in  thrashing,  it 
would  make  a  difference  of  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre 
more  to  be  paid  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he,  had 
erected  good  buildings.  With  reference  to  thin  sowing 
lie  would  state  the  fact,  that  on  the  15th  of  April  he 
sowed  one  peck  of  Barley  on  half  an  acre,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  two  quarters.— Jjir.  R.  W.  Dixon  remarked 
with  reference  to  thick  and  tliin  sowing,  that  in  1834  he 
bad  a  field  of  Wheat  sown  at  the  rate  of  eight  pecks  per 
acre,  and  directed  his  man  to  put  six  peeks  upon  two 
stetches.  It  was  a  good  season  for  Wheat  that  year, 
and  though  the  appearance  of  the  thickly-sown  plants 
•was  not  at  fi"pt  favourable,  yet  it  proved  the  best  crop 
by  a  yield  of  two  or  three  bushels  more.  He  had  since 
that  time  sown  rather  thickly.  He  could  not  speak  of 
any  other  test  than  that  of  Beans.  The  average  sow- 
ing in  1841  was  5  J  bushels  per  acre  drilled  in  rows  2  ft. 
apart.  It  was  a  good  Bean  year.  The  test  was  tried 
in  one  field,  and  two  stetches  were  sown  with  6  J  bushels, 
and  upon  thrashing  the  produce  the  yield  of  the  portion 
sown  with  the  5  J  bushels  was  9  qrs.,  2  bush.,  and  that  of 
the  65  bushels,  9  qrs.  7  bushels. — The  President  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Dixon  what  quantity  of  seed  Wheat  he 
sowed  per  acre  ? — Mr.  Dixon  replied  that  on  an  average 
if.he  got  it  in  early,  he  used  three  bushels  ;  he  thought 
the  most  productive  description  was  the  large  berried 
seed. 


Miscellaneous . 

Rotation  of  Crops. — It  is  better  to  prevent  the  special 
•exhaustion  we  have  been  speaking  of  than  to  cure  it. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  discover  what  the  land  really  re- 
quires, and,  therefore,  to  cure  the  evil  when  it  exists. 
The  only  method  of  preventing  it  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted,  is  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  skilful  rota- 
tion or  alternation  of  unlilce  crops.  In  adopting  such 
a  rotation,  we  only  copy  from  nature.  In  the  wide 
forest,  many  generations  of  broad-leaved  trees  live  and 
die,  and  succeed  each  other  ;  but  the  time'  comes  at 
last  when  a  general  pestilence  seems  to  assail  them  all  ; 
their  tops  droop  and  wither,  their  branches  fall  off, 
their  trunks  rot.  They  die  out,  and  a  narrow-leaved 
race  succeeds  them.  This  race  again  has  its  life,  of 
centuries  perhaps  ;  but  death  siezes  it  too,  and  the  ex- 
panded leaf  of  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  and  the  Oak,  again 
cheer  the  eye— playing  with  the  passing  zephyrs  and 
guttering  in  the  sun.  So  in  the  broad  meadow,  the  old 
pasture  changes,  and  new  races  of  humble  Grasses  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  the  fields  increase  in  age.  The 
alternation  of  crops,  therefore,  asserts  to  itself  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  a  natural  law,  and  man  is  evi- 
dently in  the  right  course  when  he  imitates  nature  in  a 
procedure  like  this.  But  upon  what  do  its  good  effects 
depend  ?  Why  do  the  broad  leaves  alternate  with  the 
narrow  in  the  ancient  forest  ?  Why  do  the  Grasses 
change  in  the  old  meadow  ?  Why  does  the  farmer  ob- 
tain a  larger  produce,  and  for  a  greater  number  of 
years,  by  growing  unlike  crops  alternately,  than  by  con- 
tinuing year  after  year  to  grow  the  same  ?  The  reason 
is  not  merely  that  one  crop  carries  off  more,  and 
another  crop  less,  of  all  those  things  which  all  our 
crops  derive  from  the  soil,  but  that  one  crop  carries  off 
more  of  one  thing,  another  crop  more  of  another.  The 
grain  carries  off  phosphorus,  the  straw  silica,  the  bulb 
alkaline  matter.  After,  perhaps,  15  or  20  successive 
crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  surface  soil  through  which 
the  roots  are  spread  become  so  poor  in  those  substances 
which  the  crop  especially  requires,  that  the  plant  cannot 
obtain  from  it  a  sufficient  supply  to  nourish  and  bring 
to  maturity  the  fuU-growu  plant,  within  the  time  allotted 
to  it  in  our  climate  for  its  natui'al  growth.  The  roots 
do  their  best  ;  they  collect  as  diligently  as  they  can, 
but  winter  comes  on,  and  the  growth  ends  before  the 
plant  is  fully  matured.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  first 
effect  of  a  scarcity,  say  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  make 
the  ear  smaller  and  the  number  of  grains  less  ;  the 
next  to  continue  the  growth  into  the  winter,  and  only 
when  a  very  fine  season  occurs  to  ripen  the  ear  at  all. 
But  suppose  we  alternate  the  corn  crop,  which  in  its 
grain  carries  off  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  hay  crop  which 
requires  much  silica,  or  a  root  crop  to  whicii  much 
alkaline  matter  is  necessary — then  the  one  crop  would 


live  upon  and  remove  what  the  other  had  left  in  greater 
abundance.  Instead  of  robbing  the  soil  every  year  of 
the  same  substances,  we  should  be  exhausting  it  more 
equably  of  all,  and  we  should  be  able,  for  double  the 
time  at  least,  to  crop  it  without  the  risk  of  its  ceasing 
entirely  to  give  us  a  profitable  return.  We  should  gra- 
dually work  up  also  every  available  substance  in  the 
soil,  whether  such  as  are  naturally  present  in  it,  or 
such  as  we  have  ourselves  added  in  the  form  of  manure. 
What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  of  a  corn  with  a 
green  crop,  is  more  true  still  of  a  longer  and  more  com- 
plicated rotation.  Tlie  greater  the  variety  of  crops  we 
grow,  and  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  succes- 
sive crops  of  the  same  kind,  the  more  perfectly  do  we 
avail  ourselves  of  tlie  benefits  whicli  an  obedience  to 
the  suggestions  of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confer  upon 
us.  No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilful,  will  alone 
prevent  the  laud  from  becoming  ultimately  exhausted. 
Nothing  but  regular  and  generous  manuring  will  do 
tliis,  unless  there  be,  in  springs  from  beneath,  or  in  the 
decaying  fragments  of  rock  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  in 
substances  brought  down  from  higher  grounds,  or  in 
the  nature  of  tlie  rains  that  fall  upon  tiie  land,  some  pe- 
rennial source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops  al- 
ways carry  oft"  from  the  soil.  But  in  a  skilful  rotation 
thei*e  is  this  virtue,  that  laud  whicli  is  subjected  to  it 
cannot  be  x'uined  in  so  short  a  time.  If  one  tenant  use 
it  ill,  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  another  before  the 
ruin  is  so  far  irremediable  that  the  farmer  who  has  a 
rent  to  pay  cannot  i-eclaim  it  with  a  prospect  of  imme- 
diate profit  to  himself. — North  British  Review, 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

BuTTEE — P  T  O — Milk  should  yield  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per 
gallon. — —  Phosphonts  —  You  may  use  Mangold  Wurzel, 
Carrots,  hay,  oil-eake,  hut  not  Turnips  or  Swedes,  if  you 
wish  a  good-fiavoured  butter.  Give  your  cows  6  to  10  Ihs  of 
hay  a  day,  and  about  a  cwt.  of  roots.  You  may  use  phos- 
phoi'us  balls,  made  as  reeommeuded,  with  safety. 

Churning — A  Sub. — Will  any  one  kiudly  give  us  their  expe- 
I'ieiice  of  the  chui-n  manufactured  by  Robinson,  of  Lishurn. 

Dbagging  Cart  Wheels — A  SiiJjsGnber — This  is  done  either  by 
shoe  or  chain  (tlie  latter  is  now  objected  to  in  many  districts 
by  road  trustees)  ;  in  some  places,  road  trustees  place  at 
great  descents  a  sort  of  dragging  chair  (half-supported  on 
wheels)  on  which  the  cart-wheel  rests,  the  return  cart  always 
talcing  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  again  for  use  another  time. 
Perhaps  the  best  contrivance,  however,  is  one  in  which  the 
horse  himself  in  the  act  of  backing  presses  a  di"ag  against  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  and  renders  its  motion  difficult.  Mr. 
Clyburn,  of  Uley,  Gloucestershu'c,  wiU  give  you  information 
on  this  point. 

Drains — P  L  P — Will  any  one  tell  us  where,  and  by  whom,  and 
at  what  cost,, various  sizes  of  drain-tiles  may  be  shipped  at 

London  ? P  W—lt  is  the  worse  for  them  if  they  slope  too 

much.  If  the  slope  is  steep,  cai'ry  the  drains  obliquely  up  it, 
giving  them  say  4  feet  fall  in  100,  and  let  them  run  into  a 
main  as  usual  at  the  bottom. 

Feeding — Inquirer  ~  Your  two-year  old  bull  should  be  castrated. 
It  wdX  make  a  difference  in  the  beef. 

Feeding  Lambs — Inquirer — Give  the  oil-cake  to  the  ewes  ;  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  lb.  each  daily. 

Fences — Inquirer — You  may  safely  follow  Mr.  Grigor's  advice. 

Levelling  Pastures — K  R — You  had  better  strip,  first  the 
turf,  and  then  a  few  inches  of  the  top  soil,  off  each  hillock 
and  adjoining  hollow  ;  then  level  the  subsoil  and  replace  the 
soil  and  the  tui-f. 

Mixture  foe  top-dressing  Wheat — G  A  P — Guano  will  pro- 
bablj'  pay  best.  Salt  and  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
must  not  be  mixed  together  ;  the  Ume  will  drive  off  the  am- 
monia.   Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  thing  to  apply  to  Wheat. 

Old  Pasture — 8  S  S — Oats  will  be  your  best  crop,.  They  will 
stand  better  than  Wheat. 

Peat  Drain  Tiles — James  Russell — They  are  made  simply  hy 
cutting  them  from  the  bog  with  a  spade  of  the  proper  form. 
When  dry,  these  peats  are  ready  for  use. 

Potatoes — Isle  of  Man — If  you  boil  your  Potatoes,  or  steam 
them,  and  mix  2  lbs.  of  salt  with  each  bushel  of  Potatoes, 
your  cows  will  eat  them  with  advantage.  You  must  not  give 
them  raw.  We  have  mentioned  this  two  or  three  times 
ah-eady. 

Sheep-nets — Inquirer — "  How  can  hares  and  rabbits  be  pre- 
vented cutting  them?" 

Stall  Feeding — R  ir— 'A  house  10  feet  square,  ivith  an  open- 
ing i  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  little  yard  of  the  same  width 
and  12  or  15  feet  long,  will  answer  for  your  cow  very  well. 
The  flooring  may  be  of  brick  or  stone  paving,  with  a  gutter 
through  it  conducting  to  a  tank  holding  about  80  cubic  feet, 
i.  e.,  4  feet  deep  and  0  feet  square  in  surface.  The  cow  may 
be  fed  on  Carrots  or  Parsnips  and  hay,  putting  alittle  of  each 
in  separate  cribs  before  her  at  a  time,  and  always  renewing 
both  when  she  has  finished.  She  will  eat  probably  from  6  to 
10  lbs.  of  hay,  and  from  100  to  140  lbs.  of  roots,  according  to 
her  size. 

Tanks — A  B  S—ks  to  form,  square-made  tanks  will  be  cheapest. 
Build  them  of  bi-ick,  roman  cemented,  and  paved  at  bottom. 
A  tank  large  enough  to  hold  the  urine  .(undiluted  by  rain 
water)  of  12  horses,  8  cows,  10  feeding  cattle,  20  young  stock, 
and  10  pigs,  for  say  100  days  (and  you  can  surely  empty  it 
once  in  that  time)  needs  to  be  10  feet  deep,  10  feet  wide,  and 
15  feet  long. 
%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  arrived  too  late. 


Jillarfects. 

SMITHFIELD,  Mosdat,  Dec.  1.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Beat  Short  Horns  .     3  10       4    2 

Second  quality  BeaalB    -    3    0      3    6 
Calved      -       -       .       .    4    0      fi    0 

Beaflta,  3814;  Sheep,  22,310;  Cal 
We   have    to-day  a  very  good    Bhow  of  Be; 


Best  ]JoTrna&  Half-breds  4b  8  to  58  0 
Best  Lon^-wools  -  -  4  6  4  8 
Ewes  and  second  quality  4  2  4  6 
Pifis  -        ■        -        -3860 

,58;  PIk".  40fl.. 
b;  several  from  the  western 
counties  of  very  superior  qualiiy,  maoy  nf  which  remain  unsold,  being  too 
big  for  the  trade.  The  aeJling  qualities  have  gone  ciif.  although  slowly,  at 
quite  lace  quotadons.— The  supply  of  Sheep  Is  very  i<malli  but  trade  ia  dull, 
without  any  material  alleraiion  in  piice. — Good  Veal  continues  to  sell  well, 
— Good  Figs  are  in  demand. 

Fkidat,  Dec.  5. 

The  supply  of  Beef  is  good,  and  trade  dull ;  the  bpstScotB.&c., barely  make 
4s  4d,  and  best  bhort-burns  very  little  over  4s.  Very  little  ia  doing  in  the 
second  qualities,  and  several  lemain  unsold.  — There  are  rather  more  Sheep 
to-day,  and  the  demand  is  limited:  best  Doivna  siill  makf<  about  5e,  and  the 
best  LoDg-wools  nearly  4s  8d,  but  Eives  and  second  qualities  are  decidedly 
lower,  making  from  4b  to  4fl  4d.— Good  Veal  ia  scarce;  a  very  choice  Calf 
mblcee  53  4d,  but  second  quality  ia  ao  dearer.— Nice  small  Porkers  4s  8d  to 
£8  4d;  large  Hogs  38  8d  to  4g  4d. 

BeaBtBiSSQ;  bheep,  39S0;  CalvOjlSS;  PIgB,  315. 

41.  West  ."^mlthfiflld. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trusses. 

Smithfield,  Dec.  1. 

Prime  Mead. Hay   86b  to    90e  I  New  Hay        — Bto   — s  [  NewClr.  — eto   — s 

Infr.NewfliRowen  60  70    1  Clover  85  to  ll2    ((Straw        27         33 

John  Coopun,  Salesman. 

Cdmberland  Market,  Dec.  4. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay      fc8^^o    95t.  1  Did   Olovpr   110sIo116b| 

Infotior  .  70         81      Inferioi  do.    90        1U6      Straw  32bio36b 

NewHay        ,  —         _   1  New  Clover  —  —    | 

JnsnuA  Baker,  Hay  Sal?tman. 


COVENT|GAEDEN,  Dec.  6— There  has  been  Uttle  alteratioa' 
in  the  prices  of  Fruit  during  the  week,  and  the  supply  has  been 
well  kept  up,  except  of  Pine-apples,  which  are  somewhat  scarce. 
Pears  are  rather  more  plentiful,  and  dessert  Apples  ai-e  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand;  but  good  sorts  for  cuHnary  purposes  are 
scarce.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  scarcer,  and  rather  higher  in 
pri(-e.  Portugal,  and  other  foreign  sorts,  are  abundant,  but 
the  former  are  not  very  good  in  quahty.  Oranges  begin  to  be 
brought  in  considerable  quantity,  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  except 
"Walnuts,  are  plentiful ;  Cobs  are  a  trifle  dearer.  The  prices  of 
most  kinds  of  Vegetables  have  not  altex'ed  much  since  last 
week,  except  Potatoes,  which  are  considerably  dearer.  Cab- 
bages, Savoys,  and  Broccoli,  are  good  in  quality,  and  sufacient 
for  the  demand— the  latter  a  little  dearer— and  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  other  winter  greens  are  abundant.  Some  excel- 
lent samples  of  Can'ots  and  Turnips  are  in  the  market.  Celery 
is  also  good  in  quality.  Cauliflowers  are  scarcer,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, deai'er.  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  other  Salading,  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Big- 
uonia  venusta.  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  Epiphyllums,  Heaths, 
Acacias,  Heliotropes,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias, 
Chinese  Primi'oses,  Chi-^santhemums,  Violets,  and  Roses. 


P  Ine  Apple,  prrlb.,  4ttO  6t 
GrapHw,  HothoUBe,  per  lb.,  3i  to  6t 

—  Si^atiieh,  per  lb.,  9a  to  Is 

—  Por'.ugHl.  p.  lb.,  Sdto  ls6d 
Melons,  Spanish,  eui^h,  ia  to  IOj 
Apples,  Dete.,  per  bush-,  4s  to  Ht 

—  Kitchen,  2*  Gd  to  6*  6d 
Pearg,  per  hf.-bv.,3j  to  iO* 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  l«to  2$ 

—  pel  100,  it  lo  16« 


FRUITS 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  6d  to 

—  red,  per  d(.z.,  Se  to  8* 
BiusselB  SprouJs,  p.  hf.sv..  It  to  St 
Savoys,  per  uiz.,  ad  to  is 
CauliHoivers,  per  doz.,  \s  to  3* 
Broccoli,  per  b^indle,  6d  to  1<  3d 
Greens,  per  diz.  b  inches,  2a to  3f  fid 
f/ent^h  BeanB,  par  ICO,  3*  to  S«  6d 
Sorrel,  per  hf.-siuve,ed  lo  9d 
Artichokes,  per  doz.,  St  to  it 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  30«  to  160i 

—  owe,  4i  to  9t 

—  bushel,  3a  6d  to  4»  Gd 

—  Kidney,  per  buhhel,  3(  to  5i 
Turnips,  per  d<>z.,Ii  Gd  to  2t  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  td  lo  It  6d 
Carrots,  per  duz.  bchs.,  S<lo  5t 
tlorse  Radish,  per  bundle,  liGd  %o5t 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  2s  to  3t 
Cucumbers,  each,  SfJto  It 
Spinach,  pur  slave,  9d  to  It  Gd 
Leeks,  per  doz.  bunches,  1<  to  2t 
Garlic,  perlb.,6J  to  Sd 
Tomatoes,  per  lif.-8V.,S(  Eo  4i  Gd 


Iter  dozen,  It  to  Sj 
per  100,  74  to  16i 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6s 
hweet  Almundsj  perlb..  Si  Bd  to  B» 
W  alnuta,  per  bushel,  16i  to  28< 
Filberts.  Kngliah,  p. lOOlbs., 40i  to  50< 
Nuts,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.,  60*^to  70# 
•-    B<iice]on&,  Sit 

—  Brazil.  16* 

—  Spanidh,  lit 
Chesnuts,  per  pe.k,  4t  to  85 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  per  bunch,  Gd  to  li  Gd 
Cardoons,  each,  6d  to  9d 
Parsnpis,  per  doz.,  3d  to  1* 
Onions,  per  bushel,  Sa  to  3«  Gd 

—  ^pit-ltling,  per  l^f.-BV.,  Ss  to  3« 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  Gd  to  6< 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Endive,  pei  score, 6d  to  It 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  4d  to  9d 

—  _        Cos,  Gd  to  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunchee.  It  to  \iGd 
Mushrooms,  per  poitle.  Is  6d  to  2i  €d 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  Sd 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   sdto  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Gd 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  IS  sm.  bun.  4d  to6d 
Farsleyj'per  bunch,  IdtoSd 

—  Koots,  per  bundle,  9(i 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  4d 
Mint,  per  bunch,  Zd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch ,  4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,2(i  to  3d 


POTATOES.— SouTHWARK,  Watekside,  Dec.  1. 

Thia'maiket  still  presents  a  fiigh  fal  picture  of  he  prevaleocy  of  the  dig- 
ease  among  the  Polatots;  about  one-. bird  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Scotch  Re^a 
vhat  were  offered  fur^  Pale  laat  iverk  weie  near  a  total  lose,  and  there  were 
seveial  other  cargoes  ihat  would  barely  pay  the  current  expenses.  The  sup- 
ply last  week  was  moderate,  b'lt  fully  equalled  the  demand.  This  market  is 
1  kely  to  be  thinly  supplied  for  some  time  to  come,  those  glowers  that  have 
diseased  PotatoeB  aie  afraid  to  ship  on  theli  own  account,  and  d3  speculators 
would  risk  them,  and  those  that  have  samples  tolerably  free  from  the  disease 
are  holding  them  back  expecting  better  piices.  The  York  RegentB  are  ge- 
nerally Bound,  and  there  ure  also  some  small  lots  of  Whites  and  Kidneys  from 
JJn^olnsbire  and  from  the  inland  counties,  also  some  Buffd  and  Blues  from 
RInnirose  and  Aberdeen,  that  have  arrived  in  tolerable  eondition,  but  at  pre- 
Bent  the  quantity  from  tho.se  pJaces  have  been  inconsiderable  The  saleable 
camplfs  av-  selJing  as  follows  : — York  Iteds,  from  10s  to  120s  per  ton  ;  York 
RfgenlB,  60s  tn  320b  per  ton  ;  Scotch  Reds,  5a  lo  8us  per  ton  ;  liincolnshire 
Whites  and  Kidneys,  SOfi  to  853  per  tun;  Montrese  and  Aberdeen  BuffSj 
bOs  per  ton. 


MARK-LANE,  Mondat,  Dec.  1. 
The  supply  of  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  this 
morning,  was  small,  and  chiefly  in  very  damp  condition,  di-y 
samples  met  a  ready  sale  on  the  terms  of  last  week,  but  millers 
refused  to  piu"chase  the  others,  even  at  a  slight  dechne;  fi-ee 
foreign  meets  a  retail  demand,  also  bonded  for  consmnption, 
but  there  is  nothing  doing  on  speculation,  and  the  value  of 
either  is  unaltered. — We  advance  our  top  quotations  for  malt- 
ing Barley  Is.  per  qr.,  other  sorts  are  without  alteration. — 
Beans  are  very  unsaleable,  although  otfered  at  a  decline  of  25. 
per  qr. — Good  white  Peas  find  buyers  at  late  prices,  but  inferior 
quaUties  cannot  be  disposed  of  ;  Maple  and  Uun  are  2s.  per  qr. 
lower. — Having  again  a  large  arrival  of  Oats,  and  many  vessels 
coming  on  demurrage,  sales  have  been  made  at  a  reduction  of 
Is.  per  qr.  from  this  day  se'nnigiit. 

BRITISH,    PEE   IMPERIAL  QOAKTEE,  S.  S,                         S.      S, 

Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  68  67  Red    . 

Norfolk,  Llncoloshire,  and  Yorkshire          .  57  65  White 

Barley,  Malting  and  distilling  SletoSbti  Chevalier  33  86  Grind. 

Oate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folands  27  28  Feed 

Northumberland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed  27  iS        Potato 

—.   Jiish     ....                      .        Feed  24  26       Potato     26    £8 

Malt,  pale,  bhlp          ' 64  60 

Hertford  and  Essex fiO  66 

Rye 31  37 

BeanB,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     31  to  44        Tick    33     46        Harrow    S5    48 

•         Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    33  to  60       Winds  40    48        Longpoda2    36 

Peas,  White  .  •  •  .  60  to  £4  Maple  38  41  Grey  Si  38 
FaiDAT,  Dec.  5. 
The  attendance  at  market  this  morning  was*  small,  and  the 
trade  ruled  dull  for  all  descriptions  of  Corn.  There  was  little 
English  Wheat  offering  on  sale  ;  its  value  remains  nominally 
the  same  as  on  Monday,  notwithstanding  the  Leading  Articles 
in  the  Times,  which  are  generally  discredited ;  bonded  Wheat 
was  without  inquiry,  or  holders  would  have  been  billing  to 
have  accepted  late  pi'ices.— We  obseiwe  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  Barley,  Beans,  or  Peas. — The  sale  of  Oats  could  not  be 
proceeded  with  to  any  extent,  even  at  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr. 


65  6S 
69  65 
£7  31 
26  £7 
£»:  31 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Oot.         25  per  Quarter. 

69j  Gd 

ess  0<i 

S4tl\d 

31f^5d 

46/  6d 

44«  Id 

GO     1 

34     3 

26     2 

83     S 

46     B 

43     0 

—          8     .       ,       . 

59    7 

86     1 

26     2 

35     7 

45     1 

44  10 

—         J5     .       .        . 

68    6 

35     0 

26     3 

38     2 

44     5 

45     7 

—          22      ,         .        . 

57  U 

34     I 

25     5 

h7    1 

43     4 

45     4 

—          29       .        .         . 

58     2 

33     2 

25     0 

36     4 

41     0 

45  10 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

58  11 

3(     1 

26     6 

36    8 

44     S 

44  11 

Duties  on  Foreign  Grain 

11     n 

4    n 

3    n 

7     fi 

1     0 

1     0 

Diagram  Bhowisg  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  29. 


57  U 
—  0 
56     6 


Oct.  25        Nov.  1  Nov.  8        Nov.  15       Nov.  22       Nov.  29 


Canary        -         »        per  qr 
Carraway  -    per  owt 

Clover,  Red,  English  -    — 

—  —    Foreign        -    — 
_      "White,  Engllah    -     — 

—  —  Foreign  -  — 
Coriander  .  .  -  •  10 
Hempseed  •  per  qr.  86 
Linseed        -         •       perqr    64 

—  Baltic        -        .       -     42 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  1000.12/ 


SEEDS; 
648  to  60s 


,  Dec.  5. 

LlnBeedCakea,ForeIgn,p.tong/  to  lil 
Mustard, White  -  p.bushi     —a      -* 
^       Superfine     ,,       •>     —        ^ 
—       Brown        „        ■    —        — 
Rapeseed,  English, per  last    SGI       iBt 
Rape  Cakes         -     percon    —       ^ 
Saintloin     •-..._        bvJ 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.busbt—        — 
—    Foreign  -         .        •      4      4s6d 
Trefoil        .        -     per  cwt    18       S3 
Turnip  (too  variable  for  quotation), 
KmasvoRD  Aits  i.AT> 
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^alcs  fai>  Ruction. 

nOUSELL,  SURREY,  HALF   A  MILR  FROM  THE  WOKING 

ST  VTIOX  ON  THE  SOL'TH-WESTERX  RAILWAY. 

VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR.  WATERER  will  sell  by  Auclioa  on  Monday, 
December  15, 1845,  and  foUon-ing  duy,  at  10  o'clock  for  11 
precisely,  on  the  premises,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  well- 
I  selected'NURSERY  STOCK  of  Mr.  Stephen  Spoouer  (declining 
I  business),  at  Horscll.  comprising  One  Hundred  Thousand 
FIRS  AND  FOREST  TREES,  includini,'  Spruce.  Larch, 
Phiaster,  Stone  Pine,  and  other  Firs,  from  1  to  I'J  ft.  ;  Poplars 
of  soi-ts,  Tui-key  and  common  Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Alder, 
Linie,  and  other  vai-ieties  ;  two  thousand  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Evergi'eens.  Portugal  and  common  Lnurels,  Laurestines  ; 
Alexandra  Laui-el,  striped  and  green  Holly,  Berberis,  and 
Altiirenas,  from  1  to  4  ft.' ;  Phillyreas  and  Yew,  from  3  to  5  ft.  ; 
green  and  variegated  Bos,  from  1  to  5  ft.  ;  Pyi-uses  of  sorts  ; 
300.000  bedded  and  Seedling  Quick,  a  large  quantity  of 
Seedling  Oak,  Birch,  Ash,  Spruce  Firs,  and  Sycamore  ;  eight 
thousand  Standard  and  Dwarf  Rose?  of  the  most  choice  sorts  ; 
six  thousand  Standard  and  Dvvai-f  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums  of  the 
best  sorts  ;  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  Azaleas  ;  Honey- 
suckles, a  large  quantity  of  itussel,  Brussels,  Crab,  and  other 
Stoclcs  ;  the  whole  in  great  pei-fection.  and  will  remove  safely, 
having  been  transplanted  within  the  last  three  years.  May  be 
viewed  three  days  previous  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  bad  on 
the  premises,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  by 
letter,  inclosing  fom-  postage  stamps,  to  Mr,  Stephen  Spoonzr, 
Horsell,  Sm-rey  ;  or  to  Mr.  Waterer,  Auctioneer,  Laud  and 
Timber' Sui-veyor,  Chertsey,  Sun-ey. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  TOMPSETT  &  ALLEN  have  received 
.  dii-ections  from  ilr.  IIookeb,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on 
"Wednesday,  tlie  ITtli  of  December,  and  the  Six  following  days, 
the  whole  of  his  STOCK  OF  PLANTS,  now  standing  upon 
move  than  Twenty  acres  of  land,  in  the  Parish  of  Brenehley, 
Kent.  The  STOCK  comprises  the  usual  variety  of  Nm-sery 
plants,  many  of  which  are  rai*e  and  of  large  size.  The  Sale  to 
commence  at  Ten  o'clock  precisely  on  each  day.  in  consequence 
of  the  shoi-tness  of  the  days.  Catalogues  m,\v  be  had  of  Mr.  G. 
Charhvood,  Seedsman,  Covent-garden ;  of  the  Auctioneers, 
West  Peckham  ;  and  on  the  Premises,  one  week  before  the 
sale.  Brenehley  is  7  miles  fi-om  Tunbridge-wells,  and  3  from 
the  Paddock-wood  Station  of  the  Dover  Railway.  Post  town — 
Cranbi*ook, 

DORKING.  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediatelv,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  £i-outing  the 
Turn  pike-road.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  vnth  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nursery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  *fc  Habt,  Solicitors, 
Dorkiug.  Sm-rey. 


TO  GARDENERS  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  close  to  a 
Market  Town  in  Suflfolk,  a  neat  and  comfortable  DWELL- 
ING HOUSE,  and  to  which  can  be  added  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  excellent  Arable  Land  for  a  productive  Garden  and  Nursery 
Ground.  Satisfactory  references  vriU  be  required. — For  t'ui-ther 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Utton,  Brome,  near  Scole,  Norfolk. 


SMITHFIELD   CATTLE  SHOW. 

DRAINING    TILES.— At    the   approaching  Cattle 
Show  in  Baker-street,  ^ill  be  shown 

AINSLIE'S  PATENT   IMPROVEMENTS 
For  Makikg  and  Dryixg  Draining  Tiles  of  the  First  Class. — 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,   or  who  ai'e  about  to 
erect  them,  vriR  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  EcoNOiir,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  tliii"ty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alpei-ton,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  iLi*.  Howe,  Engineer, 
llif.Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Pai-ticulai's  may  be  bad  from  John 
AiNSLiE,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


SMITHFIELD    CATTLE  SHOW. 

WSKIRVING  begs  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the 
•  public,  that  he  ynh  attend  at  the  ensuing  Smithfleld 
Cattle  Show,  to  exhibit  roots  of  his  lilPROVED  SWEDE 
TURNIP,  and  take  orders  for  the  Seed  of  it,  and  all  other  ap- 
proved kinds  of  Agricultural  Seeds. 

W.  S.  ha^"ing  of  late  years  enlarged  his  Nursery,  to  an  extent 
beyond  any  precedent  in  England,  has  now  on  hand  a  most 
extensive  stock  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  kind,  and  will  be 
happy  to  treat  with  gentlemen  about  to  plant,  on  tiae  most 
libei-al  terms. — Walton  Nursery.  Livei-pool.  Dec.  C. 


CAUTION.— SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 

iRS.  MARY  WEDLAKE,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Wedlake,  respectfully  reminds  her  friends  and 
the  asricultui-ists  generallv,  that  she  ^ill  exhibit  this  vear 
SEYERAL  USEFUL  MACHINES,  at  the  Horse  Bazaar, 
Baker-sti'eet,  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  first-rate 
finished  agricultm-ai  macliineiy,  combining  utility,  economy, 
and  dui'ability. 

London  Warehouse,  US,  Fenchm-ch-st.,   opposite  Mark-lane. 

N.B. — No  connection  ^vith  any  other  house.  Please  to  ob- 
serve the  name,  "Mart  Wedlake." 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain  and 
I^'eland  is  formed  in  order  to  examine,  pi-eserve,  and  illustrate 
^^1  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Arts  of  our  Forefathers. 

The  means  by  which  the  Ceuti-al  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object  are — 

1.  By  holding  communication  with  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  or  Arcbi- 
tectux-al  Societies  ;  as  well  as  by  dii-ect  intercourse  with  the 
Comite  des  A-rts  et  Monuments  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  and  with  other  Associations  on  the  Continent 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  consi- 
deration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  other  persons. 

3.  By  procuring  careful  observation  and  pi-eservation  of  An- 
tiquities discovered  in  the  progress  of  Public  Works,  such  as 
railways,  foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuals,  or  public  bodies,  in  making 


researches  and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
any  injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every 
description  may  trom  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavom-  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  Archieology,  and  a  just  appreeiatiou  of  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Alt. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions 
of  Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspond- 
ents preserving  authentic  memurials  of  antiquities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  bi'ought  to  light. 

8.  By  establishing  a  Jom-nal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  constant  communication  mth  all  per- 
sons interested  iu  such  pursuits. 

9.  By  taking  every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the  Institute. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW.— 184-5. 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PRIZEGATTLE, 
Seeds,  Roots.  Implements,  (tc,  v.iM  take  place  on  the  10th 
nth,  12th,  and  1:5th  December,  at  tlie  HORSE  BAZAAR, 
^ng-street,  Portman-squai-e. 

Stands  No.  90,  91,  and  92,  will  exhibit  a  shed,  30  feet  long 
by  5  feet  wide,  covered  with 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  FELT, 
wliich  can  be  had  on  application  to 

THOiiAS  John  Croggox,  S,  Lam-ence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon- 
street.  London. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  iuforin  the  Agri- 
cultural Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
vriU  be  found  sufficient  power  to  di'aw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  ^ith  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  maybe  made  to  Mr.  John 
I  Weatherstone,  Cassiugton,  near  Oxford  ;  or  toHessrs.  Gill 
and  Wabj),  High-street,  Oxford. — ^Agents  wantedin  all  parts  of 
the  country.  ' 

DINGLE'S  HAND-DIBBLING  MACHINE.  — 
Twelve  of  these  Machines  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Smithfleld  Cattle  Show,  on  Wednesday,  December- lOtli  and  fol- 
lowing days.  Two  are  now  manufactui'ed  together  to  plant  a 
double  quantity,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving  in  labour  and 
SQed, — William  E,  Rendle  it  Co.,  Plymouth,  Dec.  G. 


I.  THE  ARCH^GLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ii-eland  shall  consist  of  Life  Members,  contributing  a  do- 
nation e*'  not  less  than  lOJ.,  of  Annual  ^Members  contributing 
not  less  than  11.  each  year.'and  of  Corresponding  Members  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  tlie  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  being  dis- 
posed to  give  furtherance  to  them  ^rithout  any  pecuniary  con- 
tribution, may  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Institute.  The 
Corresponding  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  nor  have 
any  other  privileges. 

il.  The  Government  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Centi-al  Committee,  consisting  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Honorary  Secretaries,  a  Treasm-ei-,  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  Members. 

III.  The  President's  tenm-e  of  office  shaU  be  for  one  year. 

IT.  The  Honorai-y  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Committee,  who  shall  also  have  the  power  of  electing  a 
Secretary,  at  such  a  salary  as  they  may  consider  proper. 

Y.  The  Election  of  the  President,  A^ice-Presideuts,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Centi'al  Committee  shall  be  made  by  the  baUot  of 
the  Life  and  Annual  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Committee  shall  select  one  Vice-President  and  six  imembers  of 
then"  body,  who  are  to  go  out  annually,  and  sliall  nominate  one 
Vice-President,  and  sbc  other  Members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
The  names  of  those  who  go  out,  and  of  those  ^iho  are  proposed 
to  supply  their  places,  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  Local  Committee 
Room  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  such  lists  furnished  to  each  ilember  of  the  In- 
stitute, i^-ith  his  ticket  for  tlie  Annual  Meeting,  No  Member  of 
the  Cummittee,  except  tlie  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer, 
shall  remain  on  the  Committee  more  than  fom-  years,  or  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  yeai".  Any 
Member  of  the  Institute  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  on  the  list 
other  name  or  names  for  those  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

VI.  The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  p^ro  (em. 
by  election  all  occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  or  any  of  the  A''ice-Pre- 
sidents  or  ortlinai-y  Members  of  the  Committee. 

VII.  These  vacancies  shall  be  suppUed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  made  in 
i\Titing  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  ;  the  proposed  Member 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  succeeding  ordinaiy  Meeting. 

VIII.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  holden  in  one  of  the 
cities  or  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  the  elections, 
the  appointment  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year, 
&c.,  shall  take  place.  Notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
one  of  the  Honorai-y  Secretaries,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

IX.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating  a 
certain  number  of  Local  Vice-Presidents. 

X.  No  other  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be  holden 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Committee, 
expressed  in  ■miting  ;  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at 
least  three  weeks  shall  be  given  by  advertisements  in  the  public 
papers.  At  this  Special  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  shaU  take  the  chair,  and,  in 
theu'  absence,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman. 

XI.  Neither  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  nor  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  any  alteration  of.  or  addition  to, 
any  of  the  Rules  or  Regulations' of  the  Institute  be  submitted 


tion  in  ^Titing,  signed  by  two  Life  or  Annual  Members:  which 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Committee  one  month  previous  to 
the  Meeting,  and  suspended  in  their  committee-room. 

The  Summons  for  the  Special  General  Meeting  shall  specify 
the  Resolution  or  Resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting, 
and  the  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  that  object  only  :  in  case 
such  proposed  Resolution  or  Resolutions  sliall  be  carried,  an- 
other Special  General  Meeting  shaU  be  summoned  by  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  or  more  than 
a  Month,  for  the  sole  pm-pose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  Re- 
solution. If,  however,  the  fii-st-mentioned  Special  Meeting  take 
place  at  a  tme  not  more  than  two  Months  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  then  such  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shaU  be  ratified 
or  rejected  at  that  Annual  Meeting. 

XII.  The  Chairman  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  Independent  as  well  as  a  Casting  Vote. 

XIII.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  not  usually  Tesident  in 
London,  shall  be  associated  ^rith  the  Central  Committee  as 
Honorary  Members  of  that  Body,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Vote 
at  theii-  Meetings.  Such  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
on  the  recommendation  of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Election  shall  take  place  at  the  succeeding 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shall  appoint  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, not  resident  in  London,  as  theii-  Local  Secretaries. 

XV.  The  Election  of  Local  Secretaries  and  Corresponding 
Members  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  proposal  of 
one  of  the  Members  thereof,  either  on  his  ovra  personal  know- 
ledge or  on  the  recommendation  of  two  subscribing  Membez's  of 
the  Institute. 

XVI.  In  tliese  and  all  other  Elections  made'by  the  Committee, 
it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a 
^Ballot. 

XVII.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer, to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  Account  of 
the  Archieological  Institute  with  the  Bankers  of  the  Institute, 
and  no  Subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  Vote  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing who  has  not  paid  his  Subscription.  The  Year  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  closing  with  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Meeting ; 
fi"om  which  time  the  Subscription,  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
become  due. 

XVIII.  The  Cash  Book,  and  an  account  of  all  Receipts  and 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Bankers'  hands,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table, 
at  each  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  All  Bills  having 
been  duly  examined,  and  approved  in  writing,  shall  be  paid  by 
Cheque  upon  the  Bankers,  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

XIX.  The  Accounts  of  the  Institute  shall  be  submitted  An- 
nually to  two  Auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  the  General  Meeting,  and 
who  shall  attest  by  tlieir  Signatm'es  the  accuracy  of  the  said 
Accounts.  The  Accounts  having  been  thus  approved,  shall  be 
submitted  to  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  be  holden 
on  the  First  "Wednesday  in  May,  and  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Joui-nal  of  the  Institute  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee. 

XX.  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  whole  year  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXI.  The  Central  Committee  shallbe  empowered  to  make  such 
Bye-Laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to  them  expedient. 


to  the  Meeting,  unless  upon  a  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 

The  Central  Committee  request  the  Local  Secretaiies  to  attend,  whenever  it  may  suit  theu-  convenience,  the  Ordinary 
Meetings,  which  take  place  once  in  eveiy  fortnight  at  the  apartments  of  the  Institute,  12,  Haymarket,  for  the  discussion  of 
Archaeological  communications  and  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest. 

ORDINARY  MEETING  OF  TEE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  :— 

*I2,  Haymarxet.      77'.'  Ciioir  ivlU  bJ  tal-en  at  F(>ur  o'clocL:     Monday,  December  S.j 

Subscriptions  mav  be  paid  to  the  Bankers.  :N[e9srs.  Cockburns,  -i,  "Whitehall.    All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

T.  HTDSON  TURNER,  Esq.  12,  Haymarket, 
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NEW      MORNING      PAPER, 

TO  BE  rOililESCED  EARLY  IS  THE  SEW  TEAR. 

THE      DAILY      NEWS. 

A    MORNING    NEWSPAPER    OF    LIBERAL     POLITICS    AND     THOROUGH     INDEPENDENCE 


TO 


AGRICULTURISTS. 


Tin  leadinKfeatoresofthe  Paper  maj  "be  briea.v  stated  under  the  following  heads:—  ,       ,     .        _^  , 

Its  CITY  SEWS  ASB  COilMERCIAL  ISTELLIGESCE,  collected  from  the  highest  sources,  wiU  be  scrupulous-y  impartial 

Its    SCLESTIJFIC   ASD   BUSISESS   ISFOEMATIOX  on    every  topic   connected  with  RAILWAYS,   Tvhethcr  in    actual 


some  time,  and  is  now   in 


operation,  in  progress,  or  projected,  will  he  found  to  be  complete.  .  ,    ,       ._        ^ 

An  extensive  system  of  fOHElGS  CORRESPOSDESCE  In  all  pai-ts  of  the  world,  has  been  for 

course  of  oi-ganization.  .  .        ,  ,  -„  ^     ^      .  t.  j  x. 

Its  PARLIAMESTART  REPORTS,   its  LAW   REPORTS,   and  every  other  item  of  such  matter,   wiU  be  furmshed  by 

Gentleiren  of  the  highest  qaaliflcations.  „„„„„  ^.     -rv-D  i  ^n     icT'ssTn        j  .i,     t^TXTI•   atitc   .,„ 

Among  the  writers  of  its  LEADISG  ARTICLES,  its  Criticisms  on  BOOKS,  the  DRAMA,  MUSIC,  and  the  FISE  ARTS  are 

some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  this  time.  ,     j-      ...        ^xr-n    /^.tt  .  tit  t^c.  T^Tf^T■nvo 

The  LITERARY  DEPARTMEST  OF   THE  DAILY  SEWS  wiU  be  under  the  direcbonofMR    CHARLES  DICKESS 
SS-  The  Counting-house,  and  OtBce  for  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  IHb  DAILI  M.«S,,  wi  1  Le  at  i\o  w 

FLEET  STREET,  LOSDOS:  to  which  place  any  Communications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed,  untU  the  PubUshing 

Offices  in  WHITEFRIARS  shall  be  completed.  


THE 


OS  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MOSTH,  PRICE  ONi:  SHILLISG, 

HORTICULTURAL    MAGAZINE. 


PART  XII.  COXTAINS 


Thorns,  with 


The  Description.   Culture,  and  an  Dlustration  of  a  ^ew  Hardv  Animal  -  The  Cultivation  of  FloT\erin  ._       .  . 

mnstrations  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  varieties-The  Cultivation  of  the  G  adiolus,  with  Five  Illustrations  and  Descnpttons  of 
aU  the  varieties-A  Description  of  aU  the  New  Seedling  Pelargomams  exhibited  this  year-Hints  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Twenty.four  most  Popular  Flowers— Upine  Plants-New  Flowers-Horticultural  Notes-Geology- The  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens,  Greenhouses,  Orchards,  ttc. 

London  :  Hoclsto>-z  and  SroKEMAy,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers. 
V  Advertisements,  Books  for  Eei-lew,  and  Communications  for  the  Editor,  to  be  sent  to  the  PubUsher. 

I  CORN  LAWS.— Thifd  Edition,  now  ready,  price  25. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  PROTECTING  DUTIES  ON  THE  PROFITS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.  By  John  Moexox,  F.G.S.,  author  of  "  The 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,"  &,c.,  and  Joshda  Teimicee, 
F.G.S.,  author  of  "  Practical  Geology  and  iUneralogy." 
James  Ridgwat,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 
Also,  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTY  OF  SOILS*  AND 
THE  RENTS  AND  PROFITS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  By 
JcfHS  MoETON,  Fourth  Edition,  10a. 


ELEGANT   PRESENT. 
On  the  11th  of  December  will  be  published,  price  16s., 

THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE, 
handsomely  bound  in  arahe.sqae,  richly  gilt,  containing 
ISS  engra^-ings*  a  beautifully-coloured  frontispiece,  and  oSO 
pages  of  original  information"  on  Gardening  and  Planting,  in- 
cluding the  culture  and  management  of  all  popular  Flowers, 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

HocLSToN  and  Stoseman,  Patemoster-row ;  "W.  "Whtte  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh;  VT.  Ccebx  and  Co.,  DubUn.  Orders  received 
by  all  Booksellers. 

HE   CORN   AND   PROVISION  TRADES — The 

deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
and  the  consequent  serious  effects  upon  commercial  and 
monetary  affairs,  excite  great  apprehension.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, correct  information  as  to  the  produce  of  the  har- 
vest, the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  the  state  of 
the  niarkets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  going 
to  press,  in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  which  has  beenfor 
many  years  the  authority'  in  the  Com  and  Provision  Trades  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers, 
NcTi-smen,  4:c.  Office,  No.  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  Price 
1!.  105,  4.d.  per  annum. 

n'^O  BE  SOLD.— The  G.vbdeners'  Chiiomcle  and 
-5-  AcRiccxxmAL  Gazette  for  l&i4,  in  Numbers,  clean  and 
complete.  Price  One  Guinea. — Direct  to  C.  D.,  8,  Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

HE  HAND  BOOK  OF  FOUNTAINS  and  GUIDE 

TO  VERSAILLES  :  by  Fbeemas  Roe,  Engineer  and 
Fountain  ilaker.  70,  Strand,  London.  To  be  had  of  the  Author 
and  all  booksellers.    Price  Is. 

This  little  work  contains  full  instructions  for  erecting 
Fountains  on  .-^  ^r-  -^..f  bS--^!  scale.     - 

Published  by  R,  Gsoo^^bidge  and  Soxs,  Patemoster-row. 

HE   TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE.— It  is 

abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and.  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  feature,  and 
the  estabhshment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
will  be  a  cardinal  point  for  '•  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  vears 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURN.^L  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Eights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question, 
the  columns  of  this  Journal  will  be  continuously  devoted  to 
its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  evei-y  3Ionday 
in  time  for  Post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. — Office.  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London.  Price 
II.  lOs.  id.  per  annum. 

THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS. — The  extraordicary  success 
of  this  medicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds- of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Paeb's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cure  any  disease,  and  are  liring  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received;  and  the  following 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  who.?e  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Parr  '* 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  imx>ortant  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Paee's 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors  : — *'  To 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co,,  London.  Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Paee's  Life 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.  They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  everyone  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great  deal  of  benefit.  Y'ours,  <kc.,  William  Gilcheiest, 
Apothecary  and  Surgeon. 

"Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you,  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  your 
Paee's  Lifl  Pills,  1  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breath, 
with  Cough,  ic,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cured  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  live  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  will  be  of  service  vou  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Peteb  Mcepht." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letteks  on  a  RED  cbocnd,  engraved  on  the 
Government  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors,  "  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO., 
Crane-court,  on  the  directione. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  U,  lid.,  2s,  9d.,  and  family  packets  at  lis., 
by  all  respectable  druggists  and  patent  medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

ij^  Full  directions  are  given  vnth  each  box. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE.— A Gentleman.having 
the  Gardeners'  CTironicU  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843  and 
1944,  complete  in  Half-year  Volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  perfect,  wishes  to  dispose  of  them.     The  whole  for  £5  10s. 
,  — A"ply  at  the  Office  of  the  Garde.ieiS'  C'.'iro.ii'^le. 
Just  Published,  and  to  be  had 

FOR  NOTHING,  —  A  Pamphlet  on  Nervous  or 
Mind  Complaints,  with  Cases  and  Testimonials. — The 
!  nervous  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  Moselet, 
I  9,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square,  for  a  small  pamphlet, 
j  just  published,  on  his  new  and  most  successful  TREATMENT 
;  of  NERVOUS  or  MIND  COMPLAINTS,  by  which  he  now  cures 
j  these  diseases  as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst,  and  the 
pamphlet  will  be  returned  free  if  one  stamo  is  sent. 


C  G  r^  P  G  S  S  IS  S. 

THE  SUCCESS  which  has  attended  the  Lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henet  Lincol?7,  at  various  Literary 
i  Institutions,  the  crowded  audiences  by  wliich  they  have  been 
honoui'ed,  and  the  approbation  with  which  they  have  been 
I  received,  aUke  by  the  itublic  and  the  press,  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  is  a  large  body  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  desirous 
I  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Great  Works  of  the  Great 
'  Masters,  ilr.  Lincoln  therefore  proposes  to  give  a  series  of 
1  LECTURES,    WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

I  AT  THE 

WE.STERN   INSTITUTION,    LEICESTER-SQUARE, 

j  in  whicJi  he  will,  each  everTkig,  ofTer  an  outline  of  the  Musical 

i  life  and  labours  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  men,  tracing  the 

development  of  his  powers,  marking  his  peculiarities  and  clia- 

:  racteristics,  with  such  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Illustrations  as 

may  best  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  gratify  and  satisfy 

'  a  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  ■  The  Evenings  at  present  fixed 

are — 

Dec.  0th,  16tb,  and      2CdDec.  to 

i  Cberubini.      Ciznarosa.     IVSeEdelssolin. 

This  Series  will  be  followed  by  Evenings  devoted  to  Bach, 
;  Beethoven,  Boieldieu,  Gluck,  Gretry,  Handel,  Joinelli,  Meyer- 
beer, Mozart,  Paiesiello,  Purcell,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontini, 
!  Weber,  'and  others — the  Master  Minds  of  Europe,  various 
:  in  power  and  originality,  but  all  of  great  interest  : — some 
j  only  known  by  name  in  England,  many  only  known  for  one 
j  or  two  works,  not  one  in  all  the  infinite  variety  in  which  his 
I  genius  made  itself  manifest. 

On  Tuesday  ne^,  Decenibet' B. 

CHERUBINI. 

WMStrations. 

Paet  I. 

Romance  Miss  Duval 

Duet  . .        '. iliss  Lincoln  and  'MissDuvAL 

Two  Canons — ''PerfidaClori,")  Miss   Lincoln,    Miss    Dcval, 

and  "  Evriva  Bacco  "          . .  J      and  Mr.  Loceey 
First  Movement  of  a  Quartett,  ^ 
arranged  for  two  performers  !■  Miss  Obger  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  Pianoforte      . .         . .  J 
K      -Kfn,A^  fMis^s  Lincoln,  Clarinet  obligato 

Ave  Maiia  y     yiv.  Wilson 

Trio—"  Ft  inpamatnq  ■'  ^'^'^^^^    Lincoln,    Mr.    Locket, 

irio—    Ltincaraatus  ..^     and  Mr.  J.  A.  Novell© 

Chorus — "  Gloria." 
Paet  II. 
Song  from  the  Opera  of  "Lo-}g       ^ 
doiska  '  . .        . .        . .  j 

Song  from  "L'Hotellerie  Por-1  ,,.„    t, .-.„«, ,- 

•  „..-^„»  /  Miss  Lincoln 

tugaise '  . .        . .        . .  J 

°  nJeV' KWorte  D^uet'"""}  ^'^  «-"  -<^  ^-  ^.Kco.x 
Selection  from  "  Les  deux  Joumees  " — 

Song — Mr.  J.  A.  Novello 

Duet — Miss  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Locket 

Chorus,  irith  Solos  by  Miss  Lincoln  and  Miss  Dcval 

Trio  from  "  Fanis.a"  . .  {^'^„^d  Mr.To^',,f  ^    D-""' 

TMiss  Lincoln,  ilr.XocKET,  Mr. 
Quartett  from  "  Ali  Baba "    ../     J.  A.  Novello,    and    Herr 
(,     Keoff 
Finale— March  and  Chorus  from  "Medea." 
To  commence  at  Eight  o'clock. 
Tickets  2s.  for  each  Evening,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution, 
and  Reserved  Seats  3^.  of  Mr.  Lincoln,   9,  Upper  John-street, 
Golden-square, 


Ki 


H 


OSs 


''^  PATENT  CLOD  CRUSttt^"^ 


FOR  ROLLING  WHEATS  AS  SOON  AS  SOWN  ; 
and  for  Rolling  Barley  Stubbles  in  Autumn,  again  in 
Winter,  and  once  or  tvi-ice  in  Spring,  on  which  the  Clover  plant 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  out. 

Practical  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  Farmers  in  England, 
Mr.  Hannam,  North  Deighton,  Wetherby,  Y^orkshire ;  well 
known  to  the  agricultural  world  :— 

"I  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  Patent  Roller  has, 
in  one  instance,  saved  its  cost  and  more  for  me,  in  a  six-acres 
piece  of  Wheat,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  vanishing,  through 
the  devastations  of  the  wireworm,  in  April  last ;  I  put  the 
Roller  over  it  twice  (up  the  lands  and  across  them),  and  in  a 
very  short  time  I  was  fully  conrinced  of  the  benefit,  by  the 
gathering  of  the  Plant.  I  may  safely  say  I  shall  have  Twenty- 
seven  Bushels  per  acre,  although  at  one  time  I  had  given  orders 
^  have  the  piece  ploughed  up.  A  neighbour  also  used  the 
Holler  with  similar  efi'ec.s." 

Mr.  Ceosskill  directs  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  in  Ire- 
land to  the  fact,  that  he  has  received  for  his  Patent  Roller,  and 
Improved  Liquid  Manure  Cart,  First  Prizes  at  the  great  Royal 
Meetings  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  each  of  th'ese- 
Implements. 

Present  Cash  Price  of  Patent  Roller,  delivered  in  Hull— 6  feet 
6  inches,  211.  ;  6  feet,  19i.  10.'.  ;  5  feet  G  inches,  18L  In  all  pro- 
bability the  price  of  Rollers  vrill  he  increased  from  the  advance 
in  iron.     Potato  Steamer  complete,  il.  Yis.  fid. 

Improved  Liquid  Manm'e  Carts,  small  size,  141,  12s. ;  with 
pump  and  hose  complete,  si.  85.  extra. 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  large  size,  18i.  ;  with  pump  and  hose  com- 
plete, 11.  extra.     Improved  Potato  Washers,  4f.  IO5. 

Patent  Peg  Portable  Threshing  Machine,  fom*  horse-power, 
with  traveUing  wheels,  «tc.  only  50?.     Dressing  Machine,  SI.  8s, 

Patent  Wheels  and  Axles,  bl.  10s.  and  SI.  Ids.  per  pair,  to 
carry  30  cwt. 

One-horse  carts,  with  iron  axletrees,  101.  10s.  &  111.  lis.  each. 

Earl  Ducie's  Improved  Cultivator,  101.  10s.,  and  every  other 
Implement  used  in  Agriculture  may  be  had  from  the  Beverley 
Iron  Works. 

P.S. — Models  of  Improved  Implements  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  forthcoming  Smithfield  Show,  held  in  Baker-street,  London, 
where  Orders  will  be  received,  and  every  information  given. 

Beverley,  neai*  Hull,  Dec.  6,  1845, 


HYDRAULIC  RAJIS  to  be  had  of  Freeman  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain    ilaker,   70,    Strand,    London^ 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  inches. 
No.  2  Ram,         Ditto  2  inches. 

No.  3  Ram,         Ditto  1  inch. 

Deep  Well  Engines  and  Pumps  worked  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power,  or  Manual-labour.     Fountain  Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowle\"'s  pattern.     Jets  made  to  any  device.    Buildings, TSaths^ 
&c.  hea'ti-'d  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.    Stea^L^ 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  cjc. 
Sole  Agent  for  Tbdman's  Patent  Watee  Pubiflee. 
The  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,    by   Feee- 
MAN  Roe,  price  2d.,  now  ready. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDTtTg 
containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  ai*e  enabled  to  judge  the  articles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
{no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son^ 
Feather  Dressei-s  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  th& 
Chapel,  Tottenham -court-road. 

pOWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTRI- 
XV  rICE,  patronised  by  Her  MAJESTY,  H.R.H,  Prince 
ALBERT,  the  Roval  Family,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Europe* 
A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  from  Oriental 
Herbs  of  inestimable  rirtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
cleansing  the  teeth.  It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of 
tartar,  and,  by  the  removal  of  that  e.xtraneous  substance,  lends 
a  salutar;)-  groHth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes 
and  presen'es  the  enamel,  substituting  for  discolour  and  the 
aspect  of  impuritv,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ; 
while,  from  its  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  a 
sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath,  bestowing  at  once  clean- 
liness, and  the  appearance  and  reality  of  health.  Price  2s.  9(f, 
per  box  duty  included. 

Caution. — To  protect  the  public  from  fraud,  the  Hon.  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorised  the  Pro- 
prietors' Signature  to  be  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,, 
thus, — A,  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  Box.  Ask  for  Rowland's  Odonto.  Sold  by 
them,  and  by  Perfumers  and  Cliemists. 

V  AU  others  are  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  SUSPENSION  SlOVES, 
of  which  more  than  Four  Thousand  were  sold  last 
i  winter,  are  admirably  adapted  for  Greenhouses  and  Conserva- 
,  tories,  their  principle  of  Ventilation  eflTectually  canying  off 
I  all  those  gases  wliich  are  injurious  to  plants.  Prospectuses 
,  may  be  obtained,  and  the  Stoves  seen  in  operation,  at  Geoege 
\  &  JoDN  Deane's,  opening  to  the  Monument,  40,  King  William- 
's re  t,  London-bridge. 


fyHE  EARL  OF  ALDBOROUGH   AND  HOLLO- 

-fl-  WAY'S  PILLS.— An  Astounding  Cure  by  this  Miraculous 
Medicine,  after  every  other  means  had  failed.  See  Extract  of 
bis  Lordship's  Letter,  dated  Villa  Messina,  Leghora,  Feb.  21, 
1845.  "  To  Professor  Holloway.  Sir,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you 
that  your  Pills  have  effected  a  cure  of  a  disorder  in  my  liver 
and  stomach,  which  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty  at 
home  and  all  over  the  Continent  had  not  been  able  to  effect — 
nay,  not  even  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  or  Marienbad.  (Signei) 
ALDBORorcn." — These  wonderful  Pills  vnll  cure  any  disease  of 
the  Liver  and  Stomach.  Sold  (also  Hollowat's  Ointment)  at 
Professor  Hoxlowat's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London, 
and  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  throughout  the  civilised  world. 


Printed  by  Wii-liam  Eradpobt,  of  No,  6,  York-pla"e,  Stokp  Newinpten,  and 
PiLKDEBicE  Mi'LLETT  EvANS.  of  No.  7.  Chiiri'h-iow,  Stoke  Newington,  both 
Id  the  county  <>t  ?,iiddUsex,  Piinters,  at  their  Office  in  L"iii'  apd-tttreet,  ia 
I  he  precinct  ol  Whi-efrimp,  in  the  City  of  London;  sod  pu'jl  ehed  by  them 
fct  I  he  Otiice,  No.  5,  Charlss  street,  in  thef-arish  of  St.  P>  u"s.  Covfnt  Gar- 
den, intheiaidcoaoty,  whereall  AdvprtineniPntB  and  CommnnicatloQe  aie 
to  beaddreeeed  to  ibeEdl'or,— Satuidey  December  6,  1845. 
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[Price  6d, 


Auri.  Sou.  of  Ergland — Pl.ty- 

I'jir's  leeiurtt 
Auricnl'U'e,  tropicl 
AIr*   HaasfUl  on,  lev. 
Auiiteiir  GirdfTier 
AgpirsKii?.  f.-'-BiL-Rof 
Bii.;nn,fo  s-lt  ... 

B'-nihamIn  fipRlfcra 
Books  tn  FiTiiung 
('ftDbaBci-,  la.Ri.  Rt  Saltn.h     "- 
Calendar  of  Ojfrations 
Cerpus  RrRndiflmu*,  to  preserve 

thfr  bKioms  of  -        -        • 

Chilsu-onh,  coaTervatory   at, 

no'-icfd  .        .        .        - 

Climli**rs,  ctnaervatnry 

—  hardy  ... 
Conierva lories,  to    lieat  and 

rfptil^te        .... 
Crops,  roo*,  on  h  i>a\  y  land 
niiiy.  coveriiiKfor 
Da   HrstI   OB  Dl&easuB  of  the 

Skin,  rev_  .    - 

D.-uintnjnd'a  Anilotny,  rev.    - 
F.irminp,  bf>iiItH  on 
Farmera'  capital  ' 
Firaaen*  Club'.  tvIkb  f.ir 

—  Bubjfujfif  >rjdiei-o*tion  by 
Ficriitii,  Derby.  •hillcnKAnf  - 
F'>™Ji  vdlue  or   diffe.ent  kinds 

ofgrain,  &o.,Hs'   -        - 
— ■  Nuuas 

—  aajtaa.         -    -'       - 
Pofea-.trees,  to  p-nop 
FortnaR  {I^fr.),  ne^rs  from 
Fraie-tte"¥,  •«  prune 
O.irdaniTs'  Almdn-ii'li,  rev. 
ftardeninR, tucdscapa 

'xlaaa,  Ci(jAn'a  ... 

Go!den  Pipplo  App!e,  lis  wear- 

■3?  nut  .... 

fioventa  ftt^ciai^ 
G.-iIr,  vain:  -if  different  kinds 

"f,  Oi  food 
HafSiU's    Fresh-water  Algre, 

T?V.  ..... 

Haatinjt  a.-^d  TFe-itila^nR 
trsects  eaci'3  bv  Rooks    - 
.Tohasoa'B  Gardeners'  Almanac, 
s?v.         -        -        .        ,        . 
land,  ro  top  dress     - 
L'ell^  pedur.cnlatis   - 
Mi'.-Lro,  effaL'tofiain  o 


INBEX. 

Man 


SIS  a 

m-  a 

H3B  c 

SHSu 

83J   c 

847  c 

ea,;  c 

RI3   b 

ni-!  c 

(ilOa 

837  a 

flsaa 

8lf)  C 

840  c 

831  C 

815  O 

817  b 

CIR  c 

fsa  b 

RI3  6 

R41  1 

Jill  c 

B4I    c 

83D  c 

0^3  *: 

834   b 

817  c  I 

R.3  b  1 
833  c  , 

and 


fttn  b 
838  c 

8:55  c 


833  c 

834  c 

847  6 

8'S  c 

848  .1 
839  a 
817  a 


re.     manBRptnent 
uompofi^i'^n  of 
— .    soai>  as     •        •        -        • 

—  liqiiirt,  oianaKement  rf  - 
Microsi'-'piiiU  Socio  y 

Nutii  osfotid       .        .        -        - 
Orni:holf>Ky       -        -        -        - 
ppRr,  N.ipolnon 
Plan's   circulation  of  B'^p  in     - 

—  wt>Hring  out   theoiy   re* 
flpHCtin;?       .... 

PUyf  Air'B  If  oiure  at  the  Royal 
Instlm'f/.n     .... 

Plum.  ChapmnR's 

Pi>ia:o»s,  I'tfeui  of  ^-  eening 
_    t*>  s'ort*     -        -        -        . 
_    do.  in  BfRn  duit 
— .    lOTRiHpf-nm  Kp«d  - 

—  t>cedilng,  Bty^i;t  of  disease 
up  in  .        .        .        , 

—  cifoiit  of  lime  on      - 

—  value  of,  as  foid 

—  to  plant  in  autumn 

—  piips  fif  ... 
Fotaro  direaee,  Playfair's  lec- 
ture iin             .... 

Poiaio  ftw,  to  preserve 

—  dieaase  not  caused  by  molf- 
tu'e         .        .        -        ,        . 

Potato  disease  in  Atran 

Qut'i-cns  SBSsilifl  ra 

ki'n  qaantity  of,  at  ChUwlck 

in  1815  .... 

Uhnbirb.  to  preserve 
Rncky  miuntains.  scnery  of  - 
line  on  Fnun'^ins    r?v. 
Ro'ki  and  In^ei;  s  -        - 

Knot  cropson  heavy  land 
HoBPS,  B"lect  ... 

Salt  asfnnj  _  ... 

Sap.  circulation  of   - 
Sml  hfield  Cattla  Show 
Soap  as  manure 
Sowing,  thick  and  ihin 
Stall  f-edinp 
Starch  as  fiod 

Sugar  as  fiod  .        .        . 

Ta-keys,  disease  in 
Vine  piuning,  Mr,   Flerains's 

syaiemof         .         .         .  . 

Whea»  for  seed 
Yarrell's  Brithh  birds,  rev.     • 


8)6  /. 
838  h 
831  b 

mi  a 

835  6 
835  b 


818  a 
8-7  a 
8J7  c 
a33  .1 
838  a 
833  b 

ai7  b 

81S  c 

833  c 
8'7  b 

834  b 

848  •! 


817  h 
835  c 
8>0a 
838  e 
S4r  b 
845  b 


845  b 
814  A 
fllT  h 


'X^  BECK  informs  the  Public  that  the  various  Articles 
*— '  •  manufjictured  by  bini  in  Slate  for  Hoi'tieuUural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  in  use  at  "Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardeuer  {Sundays  excepted). 


T>ECICS  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS,  184J.— 

-*-'  E.  Beck  infox'ms  tlie  public  that  his  sale  of  the  above  will 
ternunnte  on  January  1st.  1S4C.  The  small  portion  remaining 
are  v,-oU  established  iu  4^-iRchpots.  N.B. — E.  B.  proposes  to 
send  out  another  selection  after  the  Exhibitions  of  1S4(). 

"Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
"EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  Cropper,  with  fine  Pods,  and  most  delicious 
fiarour.  Height  about  2  it. — 5s.  per  quart.— To  be  had  of 
Warner  and  ^V-ARNer,  Seedsmen,  28,  Cornhill.  London. 


POTATOES  FROM  THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 
'\Kf  E.  RENDLE  a>'d  CO.  have'  been  fortunate  in 
*  '*  •  procuring  a  few  Tons  of  these  POTATOES,  aUofwldch 
are  entirely  free  from  tlie  prevailing  disease,  and  w'dl  he  found  most 
valitaNefor  seed.  Refer  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  John's  Letter  in  the 
Ga7'deners'  Chronick  last  week,  page  801. 

%'  Price  on  application. 
PQ-mouth,  Dec.  IS,  1S45. 


DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  45.  per 
dozen. — The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  Ware- 
house, 16,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Tr6es,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  early  in  January. 


LEE^S  DWARF  ITALIAN  MARROW   PEA. 

TAND  C.  LEE  intend  sending  out  the  above  new 
•  PEA  this  season,  and  having  grown  the  Stock  for  the  last 
five  years,  they  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  distinct  and 
most  excellent  variety.  Its  habit  is  exceedingly  dwarf  and 
ro!)Ust ;  it  is  a  very  pr«iUfic  bearer,  and  the  Pea  is  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  Mni-rou-fat,  and  is  of  most  delicious  flavour.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  any  other  Marrow.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  Clumber,  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Nuneham, 
Tottenham-park,  and  Tedwoi-tli,  and  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
Gardeners  of  these  places.  In  Quart  Packets,  sealed,  price  os. 
Nurserj',  Hammersmith. 


'PHE  VERY  NEWEST  AND  BEST  GERANIUMS 
*-    AT  UXUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES  (Purchaser's  selection). 

CUiss  I.— One  Dozen  Of.,  Two  Dozen  H.  (Cash). 
IToyle's  Titus,  Sarah  Jane.  Pompey,  Unique,  Claude, Duchess 
of  Inverness,  Champion,   Amelia,   Majfstica.    General  Pollock, 
Rosalia,  Flora,  and  Revenge.     Lyne's  Iiuogenc,  Whito  Perfec- 
tion, and  King  of  Saxony.     Foster's  Sultana,  Cid,  Robustuni, 
Nabob,  Dr.  Lindlcy,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Constellation. 
Gaines's  Alice  Hawthorn,   Trafalgar,   Ackbar.  and  Duchess  of; 
Leinster.    Stewart's  Prince  de  Joiuville  and  Stewartii.    Silvei'-  ' 
lock's  Emporor  Nicholas  and  Chance.     Robsou's  Lady  Rams-  I 
den     and    Meanee.      Holmes'    Beauty   of    Sudbury.      Hoyle's 
Louis    Philippe,    Oddity,    and    Conat'oUation.      Roger's    Lady 
Vernon   and    Lord   Vernon.      Gaines's    King   of   the   French. 
Dobre's  Vesu^■ius.     Miller's  Elegans,    Coquette,  Constellation, 
Pet,  PhoeDi-t,  Brunhilda,  Victoriane. 

Class  II.— One  Dozen  21.,  Two  Dozen  Zl.  (Cash). 

Gaines's  Sir  W.  Massey  Stanley,  Mogul,  Conspicua,  King  of 
the  French,  Ackbar.  King  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxony, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Miller's  Mogul.  Catleugh's  Mu'l- 
ben-y,  Eclipse,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Foster's  Hybla. 
Coronation,  Superb,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Nabob,  Oddity,  and 
Conflagration.  Cock's  Maid  of  Honour.  Lyne's  Princeps, 
Redworth,  Coronet.  King  of  Saxony,  and  Lady  Tamworth. 
Sorrell's  Pride  of  Essex.  Cock's  Hector.  Beck's  Cleopatra, 
Meteor,  and  British  Queen.  Pamplin's  Fire  King.  Gaines's 
Elegans  Nova  and  Sir  R.  Sale.  Hoyie's  Rosalia  and  General 
Pollock.  Miller's  Claud  Darnaud,  Hercules,  Shackbolt, 
Shakspeare. 

Cfas3  in.—One  Dozen  \l.,  Twenty  11.  105. 

Beck's  ^lartha,  Leonora,  and  Lucy.  Gaines's  Lady  Sale  and 
Queen  Phillippa.  Garth's  Constellation  and  Black  Dwarf. 
Miller's  Tom  Jones  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Catleugh's  Rosetta 
Superb.  Foster's  Pulchillam,  Gipsy,  and  Favourite.  Beck's 
Geraldine.  Black  Prince,  Hebe.  Evening  Sta*",  and  Stella. 
Chandler's  Celestial.  Pamplin's  Beauty  of  Walthamstow, 
Count  d'  Or?ay,  Enchantress,  Camilla,  and  Oberon.  Appleby's 
Mercury.  Stewort's  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and 
Beauty  of  Salt  Hill.  Thurtell's  Pluto.  Veitch's  Fair  Maid  of 
Devon.  Lyne's  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sunrise,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  Circassian,  ttc.  &:c. 

Twenty  real  good  distinct  sorts  for  II. ;  Twenty  all  New  and 
very  superior  Show  Flowers  for  21.  Purchasers  sending  the 
names  of  the  sorts  they  already  possess,  W.  Miller  will  send 
suitable  distinct  varieties. 

^"^  No  charge  for  package,  and  plants  put  to  compensate 
for  carriage.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  casli  or  re- 
ference.— William  Miller,  Providence  Nui-sery,  Ramsgate. 

CHARLES  FARNES,  Seedsman,  128,  St.  Johu's- 
strect,  London,  respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and 
the  Public  generallv,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  supply  oi'ders 
for  the  following  neV  and  choice  VEGLTABLE  SEEDS  :— 

ROYAL  OrREEN  MARROW  PEA.— This  most  excellent 
Variety  may  be  sown  as  a  second  early  Pea,  and  will  be  fit  for 
use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early  Warmck  ;  it  will  be  found 
on  trial  that  no  Pea  can  surpass  its  flavour  or  rich  colour  when 
boiled.     Price  2s.  (^d.  per  quart. 

QUEEN  OF  DWARF  PEA.— It  is  superior  to  all  the  dwai-f 
Peas  known,  atid  only  requires  iiiore  general  ciiltivation  to  test 
its  merits,  when  it  -will  supersede  every  other  variety  of  the 
same  habit.     Price  -5s.  per  quart. 

DANCER'S  MONASTERY  PEA.— This  fine  large  Pea  will 
be  found  superior  to  all  the  old  sorts  for  a  middle  crop.  Itis 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  of  good  flavom",  and  merits  a  place  in 
all  gardens.     Price  2s.  Cd.  per  quart. 

A  gener.al  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  new  Vegetables,  &c.,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. — Dec.  13. 


FAIRBEARD'S    "EARLY    SURPRISE"   BLUE   MARROW 

PEA. 
i^EORGE  CHARLWOOD  in  submitting  the  above 
V.H  PEA  to  the  Horticultural  pubHc  feels  confident  that  he  is 
recommending  to  theii"  notice  an  article  that  will  at  once  prove 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  private  garden,  and  likewise  of  gi-eat 
importance  to  the  market  gardener ;  with  this  view  he  begs  to 
submit  the  following  description  and  Testimonial  which  he 
ti'usts  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  its  character  :— It 
grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
Kniglu's  MaiTOw,  and  as  early  as  the  Double-blossomed  Frame; 
an  abundant  bearer,  with  pods  equal  in  size  to  the  Marrow 
Peas  generally,  and  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  A  second  crop 
from  the  seed  of  the  same  year  has  been  gathered  in  each  of  the 
two  last  seasons. 

We,  the  undersigned,  consider  Fairbeard's  ' '  Early  surprise  " 
PKA  the  best  in  cultivation,  a  great  cropper,  and  as  early  as 
the  Double-blossomed  Frame  ;— J.  Ci'eed.  gardener  to  the  R'ight 
Hon,  S.  R,  Lushington  ;.E.  George,  gardener  to  N.  J.  Knatch- 
T)ull,  Esq. ;  J.  Moneylaus,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Harris  ;  W.  Clifton,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sondes, 
Lees  Court :  William  Hughes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Simpson  ; 
J.  Fox,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Leigh  ;  J.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Sir  John  Tylden. 

Price  3s.  Grf.per  quart,  \rith  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

It,  Tavistock-rowj  Covent-garden,  London 


pUTHILL'S  BLACK  SPINE  CUCUMBER, 
^— ^  the  earliest  and  best  Bearer,  and  a  vei-y  handsome  Fruit, 
taken  the  prize  at  the  first  Show  of  the  Royal  South  London 
Societv.  for  these  sLx  vears  past.     2s.  per  packet. 

CUT  HILL'S  Early  Scarlet  Flesh  MELON,  gromi  by  every 
Melon  grower  for  first  crop  for  Covent  Garden.     2s.  per  packet. 

Passiugham's  GreenFleshdo.,  a  most  delicious  flavour.  2s. do. 

The  British  Queen  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry  Plants, 
in  pots  for  forcing,  very  strong. 

Lisianthus  Russellianus,  with  directions,  Is.  Qd. 

Lianthus  nigrescens,  3s.  Qd.  per  packet. 

Lianthus  glaucifillus.  Is.  6d.  per  packet- 
.    Cuthill's  Prince  of  Denmark.  Scarlet  Clove  Carnation  ;  also 
the  French  Yellow  Ficotee,  with  other  first  rate  Picotees  and 
Carnations,  at  12s.  per  dozen.— Du-ect  to  J.  Cothill,  Florist, 
Denmai'k-hill,  Caniberwell,  near  London. 


FOREST-TREES,  &c.— TiieSubscribei-s  beg  to  inti- 
mate that  tliey  are  prepared  to  execute  oi'ders,  duiing  the 
Planting  Season,  fJr  all  kinds  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

They  have  succeeded  in  procuring  their  Stock  of  Forest  Trees 
from  the  best  varieties,  and  have  made  it  a  main  object  to  pre- 
vent the  adirdxture  of  degenerate  productions.  They  beg  to 
direct  attention  to  their  Collection  of  CONIFERS,  which  have 
withstood  the  last  two  winters  in  the  open  ground,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  sufficiently  hardv  for  this  climate. 

They  are  proceeding  to  enlarge  theu- ARBORETUM,  which 
already  contains  handsome  specimens  of  Ornamental  and 
Rare  trees,  which  will  be  allowed  to  attain  a  considerable 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  Purchasers  in  their  choice,  and 
also  to  prove  their  suitableness  for  the  climate. 

Their  Stock  of  the  time  Red-wooded  HIGHLAND  PINE  is 
vei'y  large,  and  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  themselves  in  tlie 
Native  Forests  of  the  Spev  and  Dulnain  rivers.  They  have  also 
a  choice  Collection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  to  which  they 
are  constantly  adding  appi-oved  novelties. 

They  are  desirous  to  arrange  tlieir  prices  with  moderation, 
and  likewise  to  assist  their  customers  at  a  distance  in  the  cai- 
riage  of  their  plants,  where  there  are  no  facilities  of  transport. 
Catalogues  of  Forest  Trees,  Shnibs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
and  everything  connected  \rith  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade, 
may  be  had  free  on  application.  Planting  contracted  for  and 
executed  under  proper  superintendence. 

Lawson  and  Smith,  Niu"sery  and  Seedsmen, 

Inverness,  Dec.  12.   . 


VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— FOREST  TREES. 
T    &  H.  HAYCROFT  can  deliver  free  at  any  of  th« 
'"  •    undermentioned    ports,     strong     transplanted  L.VRCH, 
2  to  3  feet  high,  at  15.*.  per  1000,  and  3  to  4  feet  high  at  18s.  per 
1000  ;  also  small  LARCH  9  to  15  inches  higli  (fit  for  planting 
in  clean  ground)   at  7s.  Grf.   per  1000.    By  steam-vessels  to 
London  in  four  days,  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  "and  Plymouth,  ia 
30  hours,  and  by  sailing  vessels  to  Newport,   Cai'dift^  Neath, 
Swansea,  and  nearly  evco'  port  in  South  Wales. 
^RACONDALE  H0RTICULTIJR7\ L  ES1''aBLIS HMEN T . 
TRUE   "FASTOLFF"   RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL    bi-ga    to    inform  his   friends   and   tlie 
public  he  continues  to  supply   the   above  RASPBERRY. 

The  trade  suppUed  on  liberal  terms  \vhen  large  quantitie* 
are  taken. 

J.  B  has  a  very  Extensive  Collection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
ROSES,  fine  strong  plants,  at  the  following  prices,  the  selection 
being  left  to  J.  B. 
Full  Standards,  best  varieties,  one  of  a  sort,  per  100,  £10    0    0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto 50,       5    0    0 

Halfditto  Ditto  Ditto „    100,      7  10- 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto „      50,      3  15> 

Full  Standards,  fine  show  varieties ,,    doz.      10    0 

Halfditto  Ditto    „       „        0  15    0 

Dwai-f  Ditto    ,,      „    9s.tol2c. 

.  V  A  few  fine  Sti-ong  FRUITING  PINE  PLANTS  for  Sale. 

RARE  AND  BE'AUTlFur^COLUMBrNE.— The 
Subscribers  beg  to  offer  strong  Plants  of  their  superb 
AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA,  sent  free  by  post  at  Is.  Grf.  per 
pair,  or  Gs.  per  dozen,  or  stamps  of  that  value.  Seeds  of  the 
same  new  variety  will  be  sent  free  at  Is  Gd.  per  packet.  This 
Plant  is  adapted  to  the  open  ground,  being  a  hardy  perennial. 
It  abounds  in  bright  two-coloured  Blossoms,  blue  and  white. 
Bcfoj'e  seeing  the  flower,  its  cheapness  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
Florist  respecting  its  merits,  which  are  by  no  means  common. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  extracted  from  that  Paper  of  2Dth  November  last : — * 
"  New  Plants  : — John  Grigor  :  Your  Aquilegia  is  certainly 
one  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  a  flower  now  before  us  is  up- 
wards of  4  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  often  wondered  that 
Aquilegias  wire  not  more  the  object  of  a  gardener's  ciu'e." 
Nux'series,  Fon-es,  N.  E.— Jojin  Grigoe  and  Co. 


TO  GERANIUM  EXHIBITORS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 
TAMES  WHITE,  Florist,  Shacklewell,  having'  pur- 
"  chased  the  undermentioned  Seedlings  of  Mr.  Robert 
Catleugh,  has  fine  strong  plants  ready  for  delivery  at  tho 
undermentioned  prices  : — "  Cilo,"  clear  white  purple  spot,  good 
shape,  fine  trusser,  and  fine  show  flower,  very  early  and  free 
bloomer.  It.  10s.  "  La  Polka,"  upper  petals  deep  crimson 
purple,  sm-rounded  by  a  margin  of  rosy  tint ;  under  petals  of  au 
even  rosy  purple,  close  habit,  and  abundant  bloomer,  11.  10s. 
"  Sunbeam,"  fine  smooth  orange  dark  spot,  good  shape,  fine 
trusser.andfine  show  tiower.lMs.  "Duke of  Wellington,"  upper 
petals  of  a  light  crimson,  surrounded  with  a  dash  of  scarlet, 
under  petals  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  free  bloomer,  and  good  habit. 
II.  Is.  They  have  all  been  successfully  exhibited,  and  can  be 
recommended.  All  the  old-established  varieties  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street.  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.    By  special  appointment  to  tlie  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  tlieir  preserve* 
are  respectfully  informed  they  can  he  supplied  with  any  quan- 
tity of  T.\ME  BRED  AND  WILD  PHEASANTS,  as  above.also 
a  great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Water  Fowl,  Domestio 
Poultry,  including  Malay,  Cochin  China,  Dorking,  Spanish,  ike. 
Fancy  Bantams,  &.C.,  itc,  3,  Half-moon-passage, GracechXircb- 
street.  ^ 

SEEDS.— CORN'ER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(bv  OfficiaUAppointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
** ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,'* 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturist* 
in   general,  that  their  only  Counting  House   and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET,PICCADILLT, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  m»y 
be  had  on  application. 

FOREIGN    SHEET    GLASS,   of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural    and   general   purposes.       To    be   hadi 
F.  Elphick's,    2t^,    Castle-street    East,    Oxford-street.      P« 
Ready  Money  only. 

QMALL  GLASS  for  HOTHOUSES  and  GARDE]^ 

LIGHTS. 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

60,000  4  in.  by  2  in.  at    Os.  8rf. 


30,000  44 

2       . 

.       1 

0 

80,000  6      . 

4       . 

.     a 

0 

00,000  61 

4^     . 

.    11 

0 

30,000  7 

5       . 

.     13 

0 

12,000  71 

5i     . 

.      15 

0 

sqi-s.  Per  gross. 

40,000  »m.bT2i in.  at    ls.6d. 
10.000  6"  8"     . .       3    6 

90,000  8  6       . .      18    0 

11,000  81  61     .  .     20 

80,000  9"  7'     ..     22    0 

40,000  10  8       . .      30    0 

PROPAGATING!  OR  STRIKING  GLASSES 
Are  now  offered  at  half  tlie  usual  prices  ;  a  variety  of  other 
shapes  and  sizes  may  be  had. 

in.  in.  each.  in.  in.  each. 

About  8  high  by  3    dia.  0    8d.     About  61  Iiigh  bv  4*  dia.  1».  Orf. 

5  81    ..     0    9  7'  ■  5'    ..     1    2 
5J                 Sj    . .     0  10                   'i  54    . .     1    4, 

6  4..0  11  8  6. .19 
BEE  GLASSES,    FISH  GLOBES,   FRENCH  SHADES  FOE 

FERNS,  &c. 
R.   COGAN,    GLASS,   LEAD,  and  COLOUR  ■WORKS,  4S, 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NL'RSERYMEN.&OTHWmC 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    SHEET   GLASS    fe9 
Horticultural  purposes,  Skv-liirhts,  &c.,  mav  be  hftis 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S,  815,  Oxford-street,  London,  at  th»T' 
duced  Prices  ;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  r~ 
and  Crown  "Window-gK-iss. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  aay  ther 
pai"ticulars  that  may  be  required. 
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CONI FER^.— The  Subscribers  have,  this  Season,  to 

offer  th.e  following  : —                                5.  d. 
Finus  sylvestris,  Scotch  Fir,  native,  1  year  seedling,  per 

1000    -        -        -        -        -    0  9 
,,           J,                  „           native,  2  year  seedling,  per 

1000    -        -        -        -        -16 
..  ,  „  common,  2  year  seedling,  per 

1000 10 

„  „  J,  haguensis,   1  year,  seedling 

per  1000      -        -        -        -     1  G 
„  .         „                   J,            haguensis,    1    year,    trans- 
planted, per  1000        -        -    7  0 
„           „                   „            native.  2  years  transplanted, 

per  1000      -        -        -        -80 
„  „  „  native,  1  year  transplanted, 

per  1000      -        -        -        -60 
„  „  „  haguensis,    in    pots,    about 

1  foot,  per  doz.  -       -        -    9  0 

„     '      „            argentea,  in  pots,  small,  each         -        -    1  6 

„           .,            horizontalis,  in  pots,  about  a  foot,  each    1  0 

J,  „  uncinata,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  -  2  6 
J,           „           rigensis,  in  pots,  grafted,  4  to  6  inch, 

each        --____        _2C 

„           „            hre^ifolia,  in  pots,  rare,  each         -        -  15  0 

„            „            altaica,  in  pots,  each       -       -        -       -    3  6 

„      FtmuliOj  Mountain  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000  -  10  0 

„            „                        „              2  year  seedling,  per  1000  -  20  0 

„           J,                      „             1  year  transp.  per  1000    -  30  0 

„            „                        ,.             2  year  transp.  per  100       -    5  0 

„            „                        ,,              in  pots,  4  to  6  in.  per  doz.     6  0 

3,           „          Fischeri,  in  pots,  about  a  foot,  per  doz.  -    9  0 

„           „          ilnghus,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000    -       -  10  0 

„            „               ,,         2  year  seedling,  per  1000    -       -  20  0 

5,           „               ,,         1  year  transplanted,  per  1000    -  30  0 

„            „                „          in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  per  doz.       -    6  0 

,,            „               „     var.  major,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.  12  0 

„           „               „      var.  nana,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.    1  6 

„      Larido,  Corsican  Pine,  1  year  seedhng,  per  1000     -  10  0 

„            ,3                    ,y             2  year  seedling,  per  1000      -  15  0 

„            „                    ,,              1  year  transp.  per  IQOO        -  20  0 

„            „                    „              in  pots,   6  to  12  in.  per  doz.     6  0 

„            „           subviiidis,      in  pots,  small,  per  doz.        -     6  0 

5,           „          caramanica,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.        -    6  0 

„  „  calabrica,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.  -  4  0 
J,      austxlacaj  Black  Austrian  Fir,  1  vear  seedhng,  per 

1000      -        -        -  10  0 
„           jy                          „                  1  year  transplanted, 

per  1000         -        -  17  6 
„           „                          „                  in  pots,  about  afoot, 

per  doz.         -        -    6  0 

„      Pallasiana,  in  pots,  grafted,  each    -        -        -        -    3  6 

„      pyrenaica,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each         -        -        -    3  6 

„      Pinaster,  Cluster  Pine,  1  year  seedUng,  per  1000    -    6  0 

.,            ,,                    „              2  year  seedling,  per  1000    -     8  0 

j,  „  „  1  year  transp.,  per  1000  -  15  0 
„            „                   „             in  pots,  about  a  foot,  per 

doz.           -        -        -        -    6  0 

„            „        foliis  variegatis,  in  pots,  gi-afted,  each      -  10  ^ 

,5  „  Hamiltoni,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.  -  -  6  0 
„           ,5         maritima  major.  Maritime  Pine  of  France, 

1  year  seedling,  per  1000    7  6 

J,           „                      „               2  year  seedling,  per  1000  10  0 

jj  „  „  1  year  transp.  per  1000  -  15  0 
jj           „                      „               in  pots,    about  1    foot, 

per  doz.       -        -        -GO 

3,      Pinea,  Italian  Stone  Pine,  1  year  seedhng,  per  IGO  15  0 

-J  „  J,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.  3  0 
„           ,;                      „                in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per 

doz GO 

J,  „  „  in  pots,  12  to  15  inch, 

per  doz.  -  -  -  12  0 
„  „  fVagilis,  in  pots,  each  -  -  -  -  -  2  6 
„  „  cretica,  in  pots,  each  -  -  -  -  -  2  G 
„  „  halepensis,  Pine  of  Jemsalem,  1  yeai*  seed- 
ling, per  100  -  -  10  6 
»           „               ,.                   J  J    in  pots,  small,  1  year, 

per  doz.      -        -        -    3  0 
ij               „                  ,,    in  pots,  2  year,  3  inch, 

per  doz.    -        -       -    4  G 
a            31               i,                  „    in  pots,  3  year,  4  to  6 

inch,  per  doz.  -        -    6  0 

-J  J,  „  minor,  in  pots,  6"  inch,  each  -  2  6 
.,           „               J,           maritima  of  Lambert,  in  pots, 

small,  each    -        -        ---26 

J,            ,»               „           genevensis,  in  pots,  small,  each    2  6 

„      bmtia,  Calahrian  Pine,  in  pots,  small,  each  -        -    3  6 

„      altiselma,  in  pots,  grafted,  each       -        .        -       -    3  G 

jj  taurica,  in  pots,  about  1  foot,  each  -  -  -  -  1  0 
,j      Banksiana,  Labrador  Pine,  in  pots,  grafted,  6  inch, 

each         ----_.        _--2G 

„     inops,  Jersey  Pine,  in  pots,  small,  each  -        -        -    3  G 

„     puHgeuB,  Table  Slountain  Pine,  in  pots,  6  in.,  each  21  0 

3,  resinosa,  Red  Canadian  Pine,  in  pots,  small,  each  1  0 
„      mitis,  Yellow  Pine,  in  pots,  18  inch,  each        -        -50 

„      nootkatensis,  in  pots,  grafted,  each  -        -        -        -  10  6 

.,      Pithyusa,  in  pots,  grafted,  each        -        -        -        -  10  6 

3,      tffida.  Loblolly  Pine,  in  pots,  2  feet,  each          -        -    7  G 

„     rigida.  Pitch  Pine,  in  pots,  small,  each   -        -       -    1  0 

3,         „               „            in  pots,  1  to  2  feet,  each     -        -    5  0 

s,      serotina.  Pond  Pine,  in  pots,  small,  1  yeai*,  per  doz.    6  0 

«            ,,                   ,,          in- pots,  2  years,  per  doz.         -  12  0 

1,     variabilis,  in  pots,  2  years,  per  doz.           -        -       -  12  0 

„  ponderosa,  in  pots,  grafted,  each  -  -  -  -  15  0 
3,      Sabiniana,   Great  pricklj-coned  Pine,  in  pots,   1 

foot,  each        -        --       _        -.-       -        -42  0 
„     Coulteri,  Great  hooked-cone  Pine,  in  pots,  12  to 

18  inch,  each  -        -       -        _        _        -        -        -21  0 

5,  macrocarpa,  in  pots,  12  to  IS  inch,  each  -  -  -  21  0 
„     austraUs,  Georgian  Pine,  in  pots,  about  1  inch,  in 

stem,  each  -        -        -    3  G 

S3               33                  ,,               in  pots,  about  2  in.,  each    5  0 

>j               ,»                   ,,               in  pots,  3  to  4  feet,  each  63  0 

ij               „        escelsa,  in  pots,  2  feet,  each  -        -        -  42  0 

3,      insignis.  in  pots,  grafted,  each          -        -        -        -    7  6 

„      califoi-niana  adunca,  in  pots,  gi'afted,  each     -        -  42  0 

35      nivea,  in  pots,  grafted,  each     -        -        -        -        -  63  0 

3,      Teocote,  in  pots,  grafted,  each          -       -       -        _    7  fi 

3,  patula,  in  pots,  1  to  U  foot,  each  -  -  -  -  2  G 
„            ,,       in  pots,  2  to  2A^feet,  each      -        .        _        -50 

„      Llaveana.  in  pots,  1  foot,  each          -        -       -        -  21  0 

,3     canariensis,  in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each       -        -    1  6 

„                „            in  pots,  IJ  to  2  feet,  each      -        -        -    3  6 

3,               „           in  pots,  2h  to  3  feet,  each     -        -        -    7  6 

„     longifoUa,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each         .        ,        .        -    3  G 

,3  ,,  in  pots,  18  inch,  each  -  _  -  -  7  G 
3,     Gerardiana,  Short-leaved  Nepaul  Pine,  in  pots, 

3  inch,  each    2  G 
33               i,                      ,t                      ).      in  pots,  6  to  9 

inch,  each  -    5  0 

„  sinensis,  in  pots,  grafted,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each  -  5  0 
3,     species  from  Nepaul,  with  cones  like  inops,  in  pots, 

3  to  4  inch,  each      -----__76 

„      Hartwegi,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each         -        -        -    5  0 

3,               ,,        in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each           -        -  10  6 

33  Devoniania,  in  pots,  12  to  l.Oincli,  each  -  .  -  25  0 
,,  Russelliana,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each  -  -  -50 
,3     Montezuma,   Rough -branched    Mexican  Pine,   in 

pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each    -        -        -    7  6 
)3      Paeudo   StrobuSj  False  Weymouth  Pine,  in  pots, 

li  to  2  feet,  each      -       -       -  15  0 


Finns  filifolia,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each     -        -        -        -    5  0 

,,      leiophylla,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each         -        -        -        -  10  6 

.,      ocarpa,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each    -        -       -        -        -    T  G 

„           ,,         in  pots,  9  iuch  to  1  foot,  earfi      -        -        -  1*  G 

„      apuleencis,  in  pots,  li  to  2  feet,  each        -        -        -  25  0 

„      tenuifolia,  in  pots,  1  to  1*  foot  ,each        -        -        -  1ft  6 

„      Cerabra,  Cembrian  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000  -  40  0 
,,            .,                   „                 transplanted,  1  to  2  inch, 

per  100  -  10  0 
-               »j           6  to  9  inch, 

per  100  -  20  0 
12  to  15  iuch, 

per  100  -  30  0 

,,             „                    ,,          in  pots,  about!  foot,  per  doz.     9  0 

„            „        hel  vetica,  in  pots,  about  ID  inches,  per  doz.  12  0 

J,            „         siberica,  in  pots,  about  9  inches,  per  doz.  12  0 

,j            ..         pygm?ea,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  grafted,  each     3  G 

„      Strobus,  Wej-mouth  Pine,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000  10  0 
„            ,,                     „                 1     year     transplanted, 

per  IDOO    -        -        -  20  0 
,,            „                      „                  transplanted,    12   to    15 

inch,  per  100    -        -    5  0 
„            „                     „               transplanted,  2  to  21  feet, 

per  100     -        -        -  10  0 

„           ,3        alba,  in  pots,  12  to  IS  inch,  each        -        -  12  C 

„           ,,        laxa,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each          -        -        -  12  6 

„             „         nana,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each          -        -        -  12  G 

„            ,,         nivea,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each        -        -        -  25  0 

„            ,,         mnbraculifera,  in  pots,  Ginch,  each           -  25  0 
„      Lambertiana,  Gigantic  Fine,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch, 

grafted,  each       -        -        -        -        -        -        -10  6 

„     Monticola,  Short-leaved  Weymouth  Pine,  in  pots, 

grafted,  9  to  12  inch,  each  -        -        -        -76 

,,      Ayacahuite,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  "  -        ,        -        -  10  6 

,,     Nepaulensis,  in  pots,  small,  each    -        -        -        -    2  G 

„      excelsa,  Bhotan  Pine,  in  pots,  1  to  2  inch,  per  doz.    6  0 

,,             ,,                „                in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  per  doz.     9  0 

,,            ,,               ,,               in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per  doz,  20  0 

„           ,,               „               in  pots,  12  to  15  inch,  each  -    2  G 

,,            ,,               ,,               not  in  pots,  about  1ft.,  p.  doz.  12  0 

Abies  excelsa,  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  1  year  seedling,  p.  1000    1  6 

,3           „                      „                  2  3'ear  seedling,  p.  lOOO    3  0 

„            „                        ,,                    1  yeartranspL,  p.  1000     7  6 

„            „                      ,,                  2  yeartranspL,  p.  1000  10  0 
,3            ,3        communis.  White  Fir  of  Norway,  in  pots, 

6  inch,  each        -        -        -        -        -    1  0 

,j  „        nigra.    Red    Tree    of   Norway,  in  pots, 

6  inch,  each        -        -        -        -        -    1  0 

,,  ,,        pendula,  in  pots,  small,  each     -        -        -10 

,,            ,3        foliis  variegatis,  in  pots,  small,  each        -    1  6 

„            ,3        Clanbrassiliana,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each    3  G 
,,            ,3                        „              stricta,    in  pots,    9  to   12 

inch,  each        -        -    3  6 
,,            ,3                      „             elegans,  in  pots,  9  to  12 

inch,  each        -        -  15  0 

„            ,,        pygmrea,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each    -        -    7  6 

„            ,,        tenuifolia,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each  -        -  15  0 

,,           ,,        raonstrosa,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each         -  G3  0 

,,      orientalis,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each         -        -        -    7  6 
„      alba.  White  American  Spruce  Fir,  1  year  seedling, 

per  100  -        -    2  0 
,3        ,3               j3                      „                transplanted, 

4inch,perlOO    5  0 
„        „               .,                      3,                transplanted, 

1  foot,  per  100    7  6 
„        „               „                      „■               transplanted,  1^ 

to  2  ft.,  p.  100  10  0 
„        ,,        nana,  in  pots,  each         -        -        -        -        -10 

„      nigra,  Black  American  Spruce  Fir,  2  yeai-  seedling, 

per  100  -        -30 
,3        ,3  33  33  1  year  ti-anspL, 

per  100           -    7  6 
„        ,,                   ,3                   3,                 transpl.     1     to 

n  ft.,  p.  100 10  0 

„        „  ,,  „  ti'anspL,    1^    to 

2  feet,  per  100  15  0 

„  Khutrow,  in  pots,  9  inch,  per  doz.  -  -  -  -  20  0 
„  Moiinda,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.  -  -  -  -GO 
„            ,,          in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  per  doz.     -        -        -90 

„            ,,          in  pots,  3  to  6  inch,  per  doz.      -        -        -  12  0 

„            ,,          in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  per  doz.      -        -  20  0 

„            ,,          in  pots,  15  to  IS  inch,  each       -        -        -    3  6 

,,      Douglasi,  in  pots,  various  sizes,  each  -      7s.  6d.  to  21  0 

„      Menziesi,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  each  -        -        -        -    1  6 

„  ,,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  -  -  -  -  3  6 
„            ,,          in  pots,  1  foot,  each  -        -        -        -        -50 

„            ,,          in  pots,  2  feet,  each 7  6 

„      canadensis.  Hemlock  Spruce  Fii',  G  to  8  in.,  per  doz.    6  0 

„                „                            „                    2  to  2ift.,  per  doz.  12  0 

„               ,,                          ,,                   in  pots,  each        -    1  6 
„      religiosa,  in  pots,  each    -        -        -        -        -        -210 

Novae  Hollandice,  in  pots,  each         -        -       -       -    7  6 

Picea  pectinataj  Silver  Fir,  1  year  seedling,  per  1000        -    8  0 

„            „                   ,,          transplanted,  1  year,  per  1000  15  0 

„            ,,                    ,,           transplanted,  2  year,  per  1000  25  0 

„            „                   ,,          in  pots,  6  to  9  iuch,  per  doz.  -    6  0 
„      cephalonica,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz.      -       -        -       -90 

,,               ,,           in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz.         -        -  12  0 
,,      Pinsapo, -Mount  Atlas  Cedar,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz.  -60 

,3           ,,                      „             in  pots,  small,  per  doz.    -    3  0 

„            „                        „              in  puts,  0  to  4  in.,  p.  doz.     G  0 

„            ,,                        ,,              in  pots,  9  tol2  in.,  p.  doz.     9  0 

,3      Nordmanniana,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each        -        -  21  0 

,3      Pichta,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each  -            -        -        -    3  G 

„             ,,       in  pots,  12  to  15  inch,  each  -        -        -        -     5  0 

,,      balsamea,  Balmof  GileadFir,  2yr.  seedling,  p.  1000    5  0 

„               „                        „                    1  yr.  transpl.,  p.  1000  15  0 

,,      dumosa,  in  pots,  small,  each    -        -        -        -        -  15  0 

,,      Fraseri,  Double-Balsam  Fir,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.    G  0 

,,            ,,                      ,,            inpots,  about  2  in.,  p.  doz.    9  0 
,,            ,,                      ,,           in  pots,  1  to  2  ft.,  each      -50 

„      grandis,  Great  Caiifomian  Fii*,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  42  0 

,,      Iludsoni,  in  pots,  each      -        -        -        -        -        -15  0 

„.  amabilis,  in  pots,  12  to  18  inch,  each  -  -  -  31  6 
3,      nobiUs,  large  bractieated  Silver  Fir,  in  pots,  grafted, 

1           4  to  6  inch,  each 10  G 

^,3  ;  Webbiana,  Purple-coned  Silver  Fii',  iu  pots,  small, 

1                                                                      each   -        -    1  6 
J,               „                         J3                        inpots,  1  to  Ih 

•_   '                                                               inch,  each  -    2  6 
,,33                          ,3                        in   pots,    3    to 

i                                                                   4  in.,  each  -    3  G 

,,  ,3  ,,  inpots,9in.,each  5  0 
.,               „                          ;,                        in  pots,   12   to 

1                                   '                               15  in.,  each    7  G 
,,               .,                          ..                        in  pots,   18  to 

20  in.,  each  10  G 
„        >       ;,                          ,,                        in  pots,  2  feet, 

each    -        -  15  0 
,3      Pindrow,  Tooth-leaved  Silver  Fir,  in  pots,  3  to  4  in. , 

J                                                              each     -        -  15  0 
„            j>                             -J                      in   pots,    15    to 

18  inch,  each  31  6 

Laris  eijropsea,  Common  Larch  Fu-,  1  year  seedling,  per 

1000    -    Is.  Gd.  to    2  0 
,,         J  ,3                        „                   2  year  seedling,  per 

,                                                          1000  -        -  '3s.  to    4  0 

„        ,   „         from  Tyrolese  seed,  1  year  seedling,  p.lOOO    3  0 

„  „  ^  „  2  year  seedling,  p.lOOO  5  0 
„            ,,          laxa,  1  to  1^  foot,  per.  doz.       -       -       -30 

,,            ,,         compacta,  1  to  li  foot,  per  doz.                     S  0 

,3            „         pendula,  1  to  li  foot,  per  doz..  -  0 


Lai'ix  eui-opxas  flore  rubro,  1  to  I)  foot,  per  doz.      -        -    3    0 
„  ,,,        iberica,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per  doz.  -    6    0 

.^  „         d.ihurica,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per  doz.      -    6     0 

,,  ,,        Kelieraianniana,  in  pots,  grafted,  each    -    2    6 

,,    Ameiicana  rubra,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per  doz.         -    9    0 
,,  ,,  pendula,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  per  doz.     -  12     0 

Cednis  Lehani,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  per  doz.      -        -        -    6    0 
,,  ,,        in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz.     -        -        -  12     0 

,,  ,,        in  pots,  15  to  IG  inch,  per  doz.  -        -  18    0 

,,  ,,        nuna,  in  pots,  small,  each         -        -        -    1    0 

,,  ,,        some  seedling  vai'ieties,  inpots,  small, each  1    0 

,,    Dcodara,  in  pots,  small,  9  to  12  inch,  from  seed,  each  7    6 
,,  ,,         in  potsy  tol2  inch,  grafted,  each      -        -     5     0 

,,  ,,        in  pots,  15  to  18  inch,  grafted,  each  -    7    6 

,,     Africana,  iu  pots,  small,  each  -        -        -        -  10    0 

Araucaria  imbricata.  Chili  Pine,  in  pots,  3  to  4  inch,  p.^OO  63    0 
,,  ,,  ,,     in  pots.  3  to  4  inch,  p.  doz.      9    0 

„  „     in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  p.  100      75    0 

,,  ,,  ,,     in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  per  doz.  12     0 

„  ,,  ,,    in  pots,  1  foot,  each    -        -    2    6 

,,        Braziliana,  in  pots,  1^  foot,  each       -       -        -    7    6 
,,  „  inpots,  3 feet,  each         -        -        -  10    f> 

,,  „  in  pots,  G  feet,  each         -        -       -  63    0 

„        Cunninghami,  in  pots,  small,  each  -        -  10    0 

„  ,,  in  pots  8  to  10  feet,  each,  £30 

„         excelsa,  iu  pots,  6  to  8  inch,  each    -        -        -    42    0^ 
,,  in  pots,  3  feet,  each,  £10 

Cunninghamia  sinensis,  in  pots,  1  to  l^foot,  each    -        -    3 
Damara  orientalis,  in  pots,  2  feet,  each     -        -        -        -  63 
,,         australis,  in  pots,  4  iuch,  each      -        -        -        -  15 
Thuja  occidentalis,  American  Ai'hor  vitce,  4  to  6  inch,  p.  100  12 
„  „  „  „  S  to  9  inch,  p.  100  20 

„  „  ,,  „  ItoUfoot,  p.  100  30 

,,  „  „  „  4  foet^  each        -    0 

,,  phcata,  Nee's  Arbor  vitas,  3  to  4  inch,  in  pots,  each  1 
,,  orientalis,  Chinese  Arbor  vitae,  1  year  seedling,  p.  100  5 
,3  3,  ,,  ,,        4  to  G  inch,  iier  100    -  15 

„  „  „  3,        9  to  12  inch,  per  100  -  25 

„  „  „  ,,         15  to  18  inch,  per  doz.  50 

„  3,  „  ,,  inpots,l  to  li  foot,perdoz.l2 

„  „  tatarica,  1  year  seedling,  p.  lOO        -        -    7 

„  „  ,3         9  inch  to  1  foot,  p.  doz,        -        -    6 

,,  ,,  ,,         15  to  18  inch,  per  doz.  -        -  12 

„  ,,  ,,        in  pots,  1  foot,  per  doz.        -        -18 

,,  articulata,  1  year  seedling,  per  100  -  -  -  -  10 
,,  „  2year  old,  inpots,  per  100         -        -        -  25 

„  3,  in  pots  9  inch  to  1  foot,  per  doz      -        -    G 

,,  ,,  in  pots,  15  to  18  inch,  per  doz.        -        -  12 

,,  pendula,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  -  -  -  -  -  7 
,,  ,,        inpots,  1  foot,  each    -        -        -        -       -  15 

Callitris  quadrivalvis,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each        -    '    -        -    0 
,,      australis,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each     -        -        -        -    1 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  common  Cypress,  2  year  seedling 

per  100  -    5 

,3  3,  „     in  pots,  1  foot,  per  doz.  6 

,3  ,3    stricta,  1  year  seedling,  per  100        -    3 

,,  ,,  ,,       in  pots  9  iuch  to  1  foot,  p.  doz.  6 

,3  3,    horizontalis,  1  year  seedling,  per  100    3 

,3  „    in  pots  9  inch  to  1  foot,  per  doz.       -    6 

,,  ,,    pendula,  in  pots,  small,  per  doz.      -    4 

,3  „         „         glauca,  small,  iu  pots,  p.  doz.  G 

,3  thyoides.  White  Cedar,  iu  pots  2  to  3  inch,  p.  doz.  6 
,3  „  ,,  in  pots,  1^  foot,  each      -    2 

,3  ,3  foliis  variegatis,  iu  pots,  6  inch,  each    3 

,3  ,,  atrovirens,  inpots,  Ginch,  each        -    1 

„  lu5itanica.  Cedar  of  Goa,  inpots,  small,  per  doz. 4 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots,  3  inch,  each    1 

,,  toi'ulosa,  Bholan.  Cypress,  in  pots,  small,  p.  doz.  4 

,,  33  „  in  pots,  2  iuch,  p.  doz.  9 

,3  „  „  in  pots  G  to  9  inch,  each  1 

,3  „  ,,  inpots.l  tol^  foot,each  1 

„  ,3        viridis,  in  pots,  G  inch,  eacli  "     -        -  10 

„  ,,        pendula,  in  pots,  H  inch,  each  -  10 

„  ,,        elegans,  in  pots,  IS  inch,  each    -        -  10 

„        thurifeva,  inpots,  18  inch,  each  -        -        -    0 

,,  australis,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each  -  -  -  2 
,,  occidentahs,  in  pots,  4  to  6  inch,  each  -  -  1 
,,         Tourneforti,  inpots,  2  year,  per  doz.  -        -     3 

,3  ,3  in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  per  doz.    -    6 

,,  „  in  pots  li  to  2  feet,  each  -        -    1 

,,        nepalensis,  in  pots,  small,  each  -        -        -    2 

33  „  religiosa,  inpots,  5  inch,  each  -  25 

;,  bacciformis,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  -  -  -  IQ 
,3        Lamberti,  from  California,  iu  pots,  12  to  15  inch 

each  -        -        -  25 

,,        species  from  Garden  Island,  in  pots,  small,  p.  doz.  6 
Taxodium  distichum,  Deciduous  Cypress,  1  year  old,  p.  doz.  2 
,3  ,3  ,,  li^  foot,  each    -    1 

),  ,,  pendulum,  inpots,  9  inch,  each      -    5 

,,  ,,  ,,  iu  pots,  18  iuch,  each      -    7 

,,  sempervirens,  iu  pots,  small,  each  -  -  -21 
„  „  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  each  -        -  42 

„  „  du  Hugel,  iu  pots,  small,  each        -  21 

„     pinnatxun,  in  pots,  IS  inch,  each    -        -        -        -  63 
,,     Horsfieldi,  in  pots,  small,  each      -        -        -        -  21 
Juniperus  communis,  Common  Juniper,  1  year  seedling, 

per  1000        -    5 
,3  „  „    2  year  seedling,  p.lOOO    7 

„  „  „    1  year  transpl.,  p.  1000  15 

„  ,3  ,,    transpl.,  lA  foot,  each      0 

„  ,,  ,,    in  pots  6  to  9  inch,  each    0 

,,  ,,     sueicica,   Swedish  Juniper,    in  pots, 

3  inch,  per  doz.     6 
.3  ,,    nana,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  -        -    3 

„  ,,     oblonga,  in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each  10 

,,  ,,    pendula,  in  pots,  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each  10 

,3  ,,    canadensis,  in  pots, 9  mch  to  1  foot,each  5 

,3      Oxycedrus,     Brown-berried    Juniper,     in    pots 

small,  per  doa.     -    G 
„  „  ,,        in  pots,  3  to  G  iuch,  each  1 

„  „        taurica,  in  pots  9  inch  to  1  foot,  each  -  10 

„  ,,        echinoformis,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each        -  10 

„  macrocarpa,  in  pots,  9  iiich,  each  —  -  -  10 
,3      drupacea,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  -        -        -  10 

,3  cracovia,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each  -  -  _  -  7 
,,  rirginiana,  lledCedai'^  in  pots,  small,  p.  duz.  -  3 
,3  ,,  ,,  iu  pots,  3  to  C  inch,  per  doz.  G 

,,  „  „  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  per  doz  9 

,,  „  „  iu  pots, 15  to  18  inch, p. doz.  12 

,,  ,,    pendida,  in  pots,  15  to  13  inch,  each         -  10 

,3  ,,    hmnilis,  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  each    -       -    7 

,3.  ,,     foliis  variegatis,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each  21 

„  Bermudiana,  in  pots,  li  foo,t,  each  -  -  -  3 
,,  Sabina,  common  Sabin,  in  pots,  3  inch,  per  doz.  6 
„  ,3        tamariscifolia,  in  pots  9  inch  to  1  foot,each  2 

,3  ,,        prostrata,  in  pots,4  to  6  inch,  each        -    1 

„  ,3        alpina,  in  pots,  small,  each    -       -        -    3 

,,  phceuicea,  in  pots,  2  to  3incli.  each  -  -  -  0 
,3  phcenicea,  in  pots,  4  to  G  inch,  each  -  -  -  1 
,,  Lycia,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  each  -  -  -  -  1 
„  ,,  in  pots,  4to  G  inch,  each  -  -  -  -  2 
, ,  thurifera,  Spanish  Juniper,  in  pots,  G  to  9  in. ,  each  10 
3,    excelsa,  Ilhiialaya  Cedar  Wood,  in  pots,  1  to  2  inch, 

each  -  1 
,,  squamata,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each  -  .  -  -  5 
„    recui-va,  in  pots,  1  to  1^  foot 


chinensis,  in  pots,  6  iuch,  each 
Smithii,  in  pots,  6  to  9  inch,  each 
tetragona,  in  pots,  6  inch,  each 
fiaccida,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each     .  •  - 
dealbata,  in  pots,  9  inch,  each 
flagelliformis,  iu  pots,  9  inch^  each 


-  3 

-  10 

-  7 

-  10 

-  25 
-10 
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Junipenis  Gossamtlianiii,  in  pots  3  to  4  iucli,  each  -        "    ^    ^ 

,,     IJedl'ordiiiiiii,  in  pots,  oto  4  inch,  each  -        -10 

„     IIudsoniaiKi,  in  pots,  (i  inch,  eacli  -        -        -  10    C 

„     Ueevcsiana,  from  Chinas  in  pots,  G  to  9  inch,  each  21    0 

,,    religiosa,  from  Himalaya,  in  pots,  G  tu  9  inch,  each  21     0 

Taxus  baccata,  common  Yew,  1  .vearsecillin;,',  per  louO      25    0 

,,  transpl.,  "2  inch,  per  100      -    5    0 

,,  transpl.,  9  hich,  per  100      -10    0 

„  ,.  ,,  transpl..  2  to  3  feet,  per  100  25    0 

,,  ,,        stricta,  in  pots,  2  to  3  inch,  each      -        -10 

,,  ,,        horizontalis,  in  pots,  V,  inch,  each    -        -    1    6 

,,  ,,        foliis  variegatis  auvcis,    long-leaved,  in 

jjots,  4  to  G  in.  each    5    0 
„  )>  ))  J)  »»         short-leiwed, 

in  pots,  small,  each    7    G 
,,  ,,        foliis  argentois,  in  pots,  small,  each  -        ^  21    u 

,,      fastigiata,  Irish  Yew,  C  to  9  inch,  per  doz.      -        -GO 
,,  ,,  ,,  1  foot,  per  do7..     -        -        -    9    0 

,,  ,,  ,,  1 J  to  2  foot,  per  do/..    -        -  18    0 

,,  ,,  procumbens,  in  pots  about  a  foot,  each    0    0 

,,  ,,  erccta,  in  pots,  about  a  foot,  each  -        -    5    0 

,t     japoni-ca,  in  pots,  each      -        -        -        -        -        -00 

,,      coriacea,  in  pots,  each       -        -        -        -        -        -3G 

,,     tiirdiva,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each    -        -        -        -        -  G3    0 

,,      adpressa,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  -        -        -       -        -  15    0 

,,     montana,  in  pots,  4  inch,  each  -        -        -        ■  ^"^    '' 

,,     Ilari'ingtonia,  in  pots,  4  to  Gincli,  each     -        -        -    3 

,,  ,,  niacrophylla,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each      -    7 

,,  ,,  angnstifolia,  in  pots,  G  inch,  each    -    5 

,,  ,,  Mticknyi,  in  pots,  1  foot,  each  -        -    7 

,,  ,,  lonpifolia,  in  pots,  1  foot  each  -        -    7 

Salishnria  adiantifoHa.  in  pots,  G  inch  to  1  foot,  each      -    1 

Bacrydinm  cupressinum,  in  pots,  9  to  12  inch,  each  -  10 

Cryptomai'ia  japonica,  in  pots,  3  to  4  ineli,  eacli        -        -  G3 

PETER  LAWSON  AND  SON, 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agric'ultuval 

Society  of  Scotland. 
Agents  :— Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble,  Seedsmen,  152,  Fleet- 
street.  London. 
Edinburgh,  November,  1S45. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
IIOHTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CirUllCUES,  and  MANUFACTOUIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  vcrv  moderate  chai'ges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  DAILEY,  372,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion oi'this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  ior  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  have,  by  improve- 
ments sug;;csted  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  elficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparuEus  with  economy  in  the  chai-ge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  luive  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  variou.s 
cU-awings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  otiiers  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Gralvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice"  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  audwliichmay  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


EXHlBlTiONS    AT    THE    GARDEN 

or       THE 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY  OF    LONDON, 

FOP^    THS    TEAK     1346. 


THE  EXHIBITIONS  will  take  place  on  the  Skcond  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
MEDALS  AND  REWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;  namely— 


C.  The  Certificate 
SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
S  K.  Silver  Knightian  Do. 
LS.  Large  Silver  Medal 


alue— £0  10 

-  1    0 

-  1    5 

-  1  15 


S(4.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
GB.  Gold  Banksiaii  Medal    - 
GK.  Gold  Knightian  Medal 
L  G.  Large  Gold  iJitto 


-£4  0 

-  7  0 

-  10  0 

-  20  0 


Class  I,— FLOWERS  ;   for  which  Nurserymen  and 

.1  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  neiv  ami  first  rate  varie- 
ties, cultivated  ivith  superior  skill,  in  8-inch  i)ots.  GB— 
SG— LS 

B  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots. 
GB— SG— LS 

C  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  Il-inchpots. 
LS— SK— SB 

D  Roses,  in  pots  ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  18,  distinct  varieties.  GB— SG— 
LS 
NB.  The  Judges  are  required  to  disqualify  any  collection 
which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  plant  which  has  been  re- 
cently placed  in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground. 

E  Hoses,  in  pots  ;  single  specimens  displaying  superior  cultiva- 
tion.    SK— SB— C 

F  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three  trusses 
as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK— SB— C 

G  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  aud  in  50  varie- 
ties.    LS— SK— SB 
NB.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 

H  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  aud  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C 


Private  growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

NB.  Higher  Medals  than  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  tlie  Judges  ;  and  if  Roses  are  brought  for  exhi- 
bition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 
/  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties. 
GK— GB-SG 
NB.  It  is  expected  that  the  s.ame  plant  shall  not  be  exhibited, 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 
K  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  12  entirelv  distinct  varieties. 

GB— SG— LS 
L  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  six  entu'elv  distinct  varieties, 
SG— LS— SK 
NB.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  /,  A',  and  L. 
M  Cape  Heaths  ;  single  specimens  d  splaying  very  superior  cul- 
tivation.   LS— SK— SB 
N  Calceolarias,  in  sixes  ;  in  8-inch  pots.     LS — SK — SB 
O  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS— SK— SB 
P  Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     LS — SK— SB 
Q  Pinks  ;  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.     SK— SB 
R  Ranunculuses,  excluding  Turbans;  in  stands  of  13  distinct 
varieties  for  private  growers,  and  24  for  Nurservmen.      LS 
— SK— SB 


BURBIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  lieated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond 'a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  BcRniDOE  and  Healy's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
—Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothscliild's  Gardens,  Gunuersbury ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Piue- 
apple-place  ;  and  in  move  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130,  Pleet-rStrcet,  London. 

HOT  -WATER  APPARATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  ITowler's  superior  method  of  Heating  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Halls,  Stair-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing  and 
Greenhouses,  Itlanufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &e.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  forwhich 
artificial  heat  is  required.  "Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildhigs  h.ave  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
_the  partie.'S  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  pr^'niises. 
Benja;hn  Fowlek,  Co,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-strret. 


Class 


II, — FLOWERS  ;  for  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition 
collections  of  40  plants. 


S  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants 
LG— GK— GB 

KB.  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Orchidacere,  and  Pelargoniums 
to  be  excluded  from  S,  T,  V^  and  IK, 
T  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;   in  collections  of  20  plants. 
GK— GB-SG 
NB.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
S,  T,  V,  and  W. 
T' Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants;   in  collections  of  12  plants. 

GB— SG— LS 
ir  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  of  six  distinct 

species.     SG — LS — SK 
,Y  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB— SG— LS 
y  Greenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties.     SG — LS — SK 

NB.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 
Z  Collections  of  New  Hardy  Evergreens  in  pots  ;  LS — SK—  SB 
AA  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  coUections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG— GK—GB 
NB.  Exiiibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
AA,  BB,  CO. 
BB  Exotic  Orchids;  in  collections  of  12  species.     GK — GB — SG 
CC  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    GB — SG — LS 
DD  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties,  in  pots 

not  less  tlian  11  inches  in  diameter.    LS — SE — SB 
EE  Pelargoniums;  in  six  distinct  species.    SG — LS — SK 
NB.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  wild  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 
FF  Aehimenes  ;  in  collections  of  six  species,  grown  in  pans  not 

less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.    I-S— SK — SB 
GQ  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG— LS 
KB.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  are  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 


HH  Fuchsias  ;  single  specimens.    SK— SB— C 
NB.  Ko  person  can  I'eceive  more  than  one  prize  under  tliis 
head. 

n  Hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  in  collections ;  exclusive  of  Cy-pripe- 
diums.     SK — SB — C 

KK  Hai-dy  Cypripediums.    SK— SB— C 

LL  Hybrid  Alstromerias  ;  cut  specimens.    LS— SK— SB 

M^f  Statiees  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    SG— LS — K 

NN  New  or  extremely  rare  ornamental  plants.  SG— LS — SK 
NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers, 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exbiliitors  will  particularly" 
observe  that  none  but  new  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  icill  be  regarded  as  nay  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Garden  in  ai^yevious  season. 

00  Single  specimens  of  very  superior  cultivation.   SG — LS — SK 

PP  Miscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C 
KB.  Exhibitors  under  Pi-*,  will  not  be  thereby  attitUdto  apass 
ticket.      Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  bou- 
quets, are  altogether  excluded  from  exhibition. 

BR  Seedling  Florist's  flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
NB.  Evei-y  seedliug  must  be  shown  singly,  and  moi-ked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  bear.  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  jiei'son  will 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  G  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitoi's  imder  this  head  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a 
jpass  ticket.  Forseedliu'?  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  first 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  than  a  certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedling 
Pelargoniums  of  the  second  y-ear  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller  than  32s,  and  each  e?dubitor  may  produce  6  of  tliem, 
but  not  a  larger  number. 


In  addition  to  any  Med:ils  assigned  to  the  classes,  /,  5*,  T,  and  A  A,  the  SK,  SB  and  C  are  offered  for  the 
collections  in  those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B,  The  Society's  OfQcers,  who  will  make  this  awai'd,  will  be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling,  and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 


0  lass  lil,— -FRUIT  ;  for  which  Miirket  GardenerSj  Fruiterers,  or  Persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply 

ing  the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit  independently  of  each  otlier. 

N.B,  All  Fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  well  coloured,  and  ruopEnLY  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable  ;  if 

the  contrary,  it  will  be  disqualified. 


»5S  Miscellaneous  collections  of  fruit,  consisting  of  at  least  three 
different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  considered 
as  only  one  kind.  GK— GB — LS 
KB,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  Kitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.  Exhibitors 
of  collections  of  Fruit  should  bear  in  mind  that  however 
fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  this  collection  may  be,  they 


cannot  gain  a  prize  unless  they  furnish  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  of  JirBt  »•«(<;  qnality. 

TT  Grapes.     SG— LS— SK— SB 

rr  Pine  Apples.     SG— LS— SK— SB 

W\y  Peaches  or  Nectai'ines,  in  dishes  of  six  specimens.  SK 
—SB 

XX  Other  kinds  of  fruit.    SK— SB— C 


SMITH    AND    CO. 


ESTABLISHED    NIKE    TEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATER  | 
APPARATUS,  AND  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITURE  | 
MANUFACTURERS;  I 

GLEBE     PLACE.     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KING'S  | 
ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON.  | 

Fountains,  Vases,  Figubds,  kc.  kc,  in  gkeat  variett.      [ 


CONICAL  BOILERS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
vented by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
by  John  Shewen,  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks.  They  are  applica- 
V)le  to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges',  Hackney ;  ilessrs.  Chandler's,  Vauxhall ;  Messrs. 
RoUisson's,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Piue-apple-pliice  ;  aud  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 

q^HE  FARMERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  are  re- 
X  quested  to  read  the  pamphlet  on  "GYPSUM,  AS  A 
MANURE;"  describing  its  various  important  uses  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  full  and  plain  dii-ections  for  its  appli- 
cation, and  containing  an  account  of  numerous  cases  of  its 
surprising  efficacy  and  cheapness. 

The  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  receipt  of  a  post-paid  application  (containing  Three  Penny 
Stamps),  addressed  to  Newton  and  Peck,  HuU. 

GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  ; 
And  by  their.  Agents, 

COTSWORi'II,  POTVELL.  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  ; 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  aud  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Dec.  13. 
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NOW     READY. 

NEW   EDITION   OF  DE.  LINDLEY'S    SCHOOL  BOTANY. 


Demtj  Svo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Qd.,, 


SCHO 


rn^ 


T§.WXIX 


OR, 


THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE 


BY     JOHN     LINDLEY,      Ph.D.,   F.R.S.. 

PROFESSOR    OF    BOTANY    TN   THE    U.NIf  EESIIY    COLLEGE,   LONDON. 


[SPECIMEN    OF    THE    WORK.] 


ENDOGENS. 

Egyptian  mummies.  Its  branched 
ears  are  very  remarkable. 

SECALE. 

Glumes  subulate.  Spikelets  2-flow- 
ered,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  tliird 
flower  in  the  middle.  Otherwise  like  ( 
Triticum. 
1 .  S.  CereaZe  {Rye) .  Glumes  shorter 
than  the    spikelet.        Kachis    tough. 

Fields.       The    grain    of    liis 

sort  of  corn  produces  flom'  inferior 
to  that  from  wheat,  and  formhig  a 
dark  sweet  nutritious  bread.  It  is 
the  common  food  of  the  peasantry 
of  Germany,  but  is  little  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

***  Rye  diifers  from  Wheat  in 
having  very  small  nan-ow 
glumes,  and  the  centre  floret 
of  each  spikelet  constantly 
imperfect. 

HORDEUM. 

Spikelets  in  pairs  or  threes,  1 -flow- 
ered. Glumes  2.  Paleae  2,  the  lower 
awned  at  the  apex.  Scales  obtuse, 
fringed.  Styles  feathery.  Ovai'y 
villous  at  the  end. 

1.  H.  hexastichon  (Six-rowedBarUy, 
Winter  Barley,  Bere,  or  Bigg).  Spike- 
lets all  fertile,  arranged   in   6  rows. 

Grain  adhering  to  the  palese. 

Reldsi 

2.  H.  distichum  (Two -rowed  or 
common  Barley).  The  middle  spike- 
Sets  only  fertile,  the  two  lateral  of 
each  cluster  barren  and  beardless. 
One  palea  of  the  middle  florets  fm-- 
nished  with  a  very  long  a\vn.  Grain 
adhering  to  the  palese. Corn- 
fields. This  is  the  sort  of  barley  com- 
monly grown  in  England.  It  prefers 
light  land.  Bread  is  sometimes  made 
from  its  flour  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  malting,  previously  to  being  fer- 
mented for  beer.  Malt  is  the  grain  of 
barley  forced  to  germinate,  by  which 
it  acqmres  sweetness,  and  then  kiln 
dried. 

3.  'H.murinumiJVall Barley).  Lateral 
flowers  baiTen.  Glumes  of  the  inter- 
mediate ones  lanceolate,  fringed.  Grain 

adhering  to  the  paleee. Walls 

and  waste  places.     A  worthless  weed. 
*»*  Barley  differs  from  Rye,  which 
it    somewhat    resembles,  in 
having    its     spikelets     one- 
flowered  only,  and  constantly 

Fig.  CCXLI.  Hordeum  distichum  with 
3  3pilielet3  separate,  of  which  the  two  lateral 
are  sterile,  and  the  central  only  perfect. 

Fig.  CCXLII.  Secalo  Cereals  with  a 
Bpikelet  separate. 
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SCHOOL  BOTANY. 


umbel,  while  tlie  involiicels  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  partial  umbels  consist  of 
many  bracts. 

Tbe  manner  in  which 
flowers  are  arranged  is 
called  their  inflorescence. 
It  is  a  sort  of  branching, 
and  has  different  names, 
according  to  the  manner 


Fig.  XL, 


Fig.  XXXIX. 

in  which  the  branches  are 
arranged.       The  principal 
kinds  are  these  : — -1.  The 
capitulum,  or  flowerhead, 
when   all  the  flowers  are 
sessile  upon  a  broad  plate 
called  a  receptacle,    as  in 
the  Daisy  (BeUis  perennis). 
2.  The  umhel,  when   the 
pedicels   all   radiate   from 
one  point,  as  in  the  Cherry 
(Fig.  XL.)  ;  this  is  calleu 
compound,   when  each  ray 
of  the  umbel  is  itself  um- 
Fig.  XXXVIII.        beiiate,  as  in   the   Fool's 
Parsley  (JEthusa  Cynapium,  Fig. 
XXXIX).     The  spike,  when  the 
flowers  are  sessile  along  a  common 
pedimele,  or  axis,  as  in  Ribgrass 
(Plantago    lanceolata).      4.   The 
raceme,  when  the  flowers  are  all 
stalked  along  a  common  axis,  as 
in  the  Currant.     3.   The  corymb, 
when  the  flowers  of  a  raceme  are 
all  on  the  same  level,  as  in  Candy 
Tuft    (Iberis).     6.   The   panicle, 
when  the  pedicels  of  a  raceme  are 
themselves   branches,  as   in    the 
Fioriu  Grass  ( Agrostis  stolonifera). 
7.  The  cyme,  when  a  panicle  is 
corymbose    and   irregularly   con- 
tracted,   as    iu    the     Elder-tree 
(Sambucus  nigra,  Fig.  XLI.)     A 
spadixvs,  the  infl.^rescence  inclosed 
in  a  spathe    (Fig.  XXXVIII.  ;) 
an    amentum,   or   catkin,    is    a 


Fig,  OOXUI. 
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._    CO.,  lieing  the  p.ii'ties  wlio  first  inti-o- 

(1  to  the  iiotiee  of  the  Ilortk-ultural  world  the  above 
llent  Raspberry,  uncqaalled  for  the  size  of  its  fruit 
?ssof  Havoiir.  iind  posse=?ini;  an  extensive  Stock  of 


YOUELL   i: 
duced 
truly  excelli 

and  richness  _  _ ^_.   . 

fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  the  same  upon  the  folloirins  tenii 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  tlic 
honour  of  supplvinj  Her  Most  Gracious  Majestj-  tlie  Queen. 
His  Grace  the  Diike  of  Xorthumbciland,  His  Grace  the  Uuke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  StailborO'igh,  the  Earl  ot 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abeifaveuny. 
the  Eiul  of  Egremont,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lnndoii,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton.  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Xobihty,  _  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Vocelz.  &,  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .        £1-10 

Do.  do.  30    d).      .    -    .         .  0  10    0 

Do.  d.x  25     do.       .         .         .070 

.\  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when   "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered.— Great  Yaruiouth  Xursen-,  Dec.  lo. 
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MEETING    FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   VTEKlv. 
Tcnojv,      Beo.  If — Linne^in  .         .  .        . 


Do  THE  Races  of  Plants  weak  out  ?  Is  it 
true  that  when  a  tree  or  other  perennial  plant  be- 
comes unhealthy  from  old  age  all  the  offspring 
jjrevioiisly  obtained  from  it  by  cuttings  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  becomes  unhealthy  too?  Is  such  a 
doctrine  a  reasonable  inference  from  known  facts  f 
or  is  it  forced  upon  us  by  evidence  although  not 
deducible  from  mere  reason  ?  This  is  an  important 
question,  to  a  laboured  advocacy  of  which  pamph- 
lets and  newspapers  have  been  lately  abundantly 
broughtinto  requisition.  We  have  ourselves  adverted 
to  it  incidentally,  and  on  the  present  occasion  pro- 
pose lo  consider  it  in  its  various  aspects. 

1.  Xo  one  pretends  that  the  species  of  plants 
disappear.  It  is  alleged  on  the  contrary,  that  seeds 
renew  the  languid  vigour  of  a  species  as  often  as 
they  are  sown  ;  and  that  if  an  unhealthy  plant  is 
multiplied  from  seeds  the  immediate  offspring  bo- 
coQies  healtliy.  It  is  also  said  that  multiplication 
by  seed  is  the  onlj'  natural  mode  of  propagation 
known  among  plants,  and  that  all  other  kinds  of 
increase  are  artificial  and  lead  to  debility. 

It  would,  we  tldnk,  be  ditBcuk  to  find  an  hypo- 
thesis more  entirely  at  variance  with  notorious  tacts. 
That  propagation  by  seed  is  a  natural  method  of 
multiplication  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  to  say  that  no 
other  natural  means  exist  is  absurd.  The  Sugar- 
cane is  rarel}-  propagated  by  seeds  ;  its  natural  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  the  stem,  which  when  blown 
down  by  the  storm  emits  roots  at  every  joint.  Of 
this  natural  property  man  has  availed  himself  as  a 
means  of  artificially  extending  the  plant.  The  Tiger 
Lily  naturally  piopagates  itself  by  bulbs,  formed  in 
the  bosom  of  its  leaves ;  we  never  saw  it  fortn  a 
seed.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  naturally  midti- 
plies  itself  by  its  tubers,  which  are  bodies  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  so-called  root  of  a  Potato  ;  no 
one  ever  saw  it  produce  seed  in  this  countr\'. 
Every  gardener  knows  that  his  Achip.ienes  are 
principally  multiplied  by  little  scaly  bodies  resem- 
bling tubers,  and  that  these  are  formed  in  such 
abundance  as  to  render  seed  unnecessary.  In  short 
we  have  not  space  for  other  instances  of  this,  the 
denial  of  which  could  only  arise  from  an  entire 
vmacquaintancewith  common  facts.  These  examples 
sufKciently  show  that  Xature  does  provide  other 
means  of  propagating  plants  than  seeds,  and  that 
tubers  are  one  of  those  means. 

As  to  the  assertion,  that  all  other  means  than 
midtiplication  by  seeds  lead  to  debility,  we  must 
ask  for  the  proof.  Tlie  wild  Strawberry  has  been 
more  propagated  by  its  runners  than  by  its  seeds  ; 
and  where  do  we  find  any  sign  of  debihty  there  ? 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  introduced  before 
the  year  1617  ;  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
it  has  increased  itself  entirely  by  tubers,  and  never 
by  seed.  Does  any  one  find  debility  in  that  plant  ? 
Couch  Grass  increases  chiefly  by  its  creeping  roots  ; 
we  wish  we  could  adduce,  at  least,  that  one  instance 
of  failing  vigour  in  a  plant  whose  seeds  are  but  little 
yielded.  It,  therefore,  is  not  true  that  plants  multi- 
plied much,  or  wholh',  by  other  means  than  seeds 
become  on  that  account  unhcpJth}'. 
(J  Seeds,  however,  are  said,  in  all  instances,  to  pro- 

uce  healthy  plants.  But  this,  like  the  previous 
assertions,  will  not  beai-  exact  investigation.  The 
health  of  a  seedling  depends  entirely  upon  that 
of  the  seed.  Under  no  circumstances  will  unhealthy 
seeds  yield  vigorous  offspring  ;  this  is  proved  every 
day  by  what  comes  from  grain  debilitated  by  age. 
-And  tliere  cannot  be  found  a  gardener,  of  any  large 
experience,  who  does  not  know  that  seedlings  will 


exhibit  everv  diversity  of  constitution  from  health 
10  decreijitude.  01  the  latter,  Mvatt's  Pine Straw- 
bcrrv  is  a  modern  and  striking  instance. 

We,  therefore,  regard  the  whole  string  of  propo- 
sitions now  examined  as  entirely  destitute  of  all 
foundation  in  fact. 

•2.  What  are  called  the  varieties  of  plants  are  said 
to  wear  out.  It  is  maintained  that  vegetable,  like 
animal  life,  has  its  fixed  periods  of  duration,  and 
that  there  is  a  lime  beyond  which  the  deliility  inci- 
dent to  old  age  cannot  be  warded  off.  The  infer- 
ence from  this  is,  that  all  the  cultivated  races  of 
plants  require  lo  be  incessar.tly  renewed  by  seed, 
in  the  absence  of  which  precaution  they  gradually 
become  unhealthy,  and  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  first  per-oii  who  proposed  this  theory  was 
the  late  Mr.  Knikht,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Lsl  century,  finding  that  the  orchards  ol  Hereford- 
shire no  longer  contained  healthy  trees  of  certain 
varieties  of  Apple,  which  were  said  to  have  flourished 
50  vears  before, and  failing  in  his  attempt  to  restore 
health  to  such  varieties  by  grafting,  assumed  that 
old  a;;o  had  overtaken  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
curable. Thence  he  extended  the  theory  to  all  other 
plants;  and  here  and  there  wiiters  on  vegetable 
physiology,  rather  out  of  respect  to  iNIr.  Kmgiit'> 
great  name  than  from  any  correct  oxaniina;ion  of 
the  facts  for  themselves,  have  blindly  adopted  his 
views.  But  reason  and  evidence  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  conclusion,  which  seems  to  have  spruig  nut 
of  a  mistaken  application  of  the  laws  of  animal  life 
to  that  of  vegetables,  and  a  desire  to  push  analogy 
beyond  its  proper  limits. 

All  who  understand  the  nature  of  plants,  and  the 
manner  in  whi^h  they  grow,  and  have  witnessed  that 
incessant  renewal  of  their  vitality  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  so  wonderfully  endowed  them,  would  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  Jlr.  Knioht's  views  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  facts  ca|)able  of  no  other  possible  interpreta- 
tion. No  physiologist  can  separate  the  nature  of  what 
gardeners  callvarieties  (of course  mules  are  not  here 
fnciuded),  from  that  of  a  wild  race.  In  their  in- 
trinsic qualities  they  are  the  same.  It  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  a  plant  whether  it  is  sown 
bv  a  eardener  or  by  winds,  birds,  animals,  or  other 
agents.  The  Oak  which  springs  up  in  a  forest  is  not 
iri  the  smallest  physiological  particular  different  from 
that  which  rises'  from  the  bed  of  a  nurseryman. 
The  Cabbages  which  load  the  waggons  of  a  market 
gardener  are  in  their  essence  the  same  as  those 
which  sprout  forth  from  the  sea-beaten  cliffs  of  the 
ocean.  Thev  may  be  greener,  or  redder,  more  suc- 
culent and  larser  ;  but  they  are  physiologically  the 
same.  We  therefore  must  dismiss  i'rom  our  argument 
the  word  variety,  which  only  leads  to  a  confusion  of 
ideas.  Now,  wild  perennial  plants,  whether  woody 
or  herbaceous,  whether  forming-  a  trunk  or  a  mere 
permanent  root,  have  never  yet  been  shown  by  any 
trustworthy  evidence  to  be  subject  to  decrepitude, 
arising  from  old  sge.  On  the  contrary,  every  new 
annual  gTOwth  is  an  absolute  renewal  of  their  vitality, 
in   the  absence  of  disturbi-:?  causes.     Hence  the 


normous  age  at  which  trees  arrive.  A  thousand 
years  is  stilt  vouth  to  a  forest  tree  which  no  acci- 
dent has  injured  ;  and  there  is  no  intelligible  reason 
why  it  should  not,  if  guarded  from  violence,  continue 
to  grow  to  eternity.  It  is  very  true  that  plants  do 
in  reality  perish  commonly  without  attaining  any 
such  longevity  ;  and  that  constitutional  feebleness  is 
notoriouslv  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  advancing 
aae.  But  this  arises  from  external,  not  intrinsic, 
causes.  The  soil  which  surrounds  them  is  ex- 
hausted, their  roots  wander  into  uncongenial  land, 
water  in  unnatural  excess  is  introduced,  the  food 
thev  require  is  withheld,  violence  rends  them,  men 
mutilate  them,  severe  cold  disorganises  them,  and 
these  and  other  causes  produce  disease,  which  may 
end  in  death.  But  this  is  very  different  from  dying 
of  mere  old  age  ;  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
most  material  to  draw  the  distinction. 

If  no  evidence  exist  to  show  that  wild  plants 
suft'er  from  mere  old  age,  we  cannot  admit  such  a 
proper' V  to  be  Incident  to  those  which  are  cultivated. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  space,  which  we  can 
ill  affofd,  to  dwell  further  upon  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

What  are  called  facts,  the  real  value  of  wdtich 
we  shall  presently  discuss,  have  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  if  plants  do  not  die  of  old  age  in  a  wild 
state,  yet  that  they  incontestably  do  wear  out  when 
artificially  multiplied  by  division.  In  opposition  to 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  qijote  the  White  Beurre  Pears 
of  France,  «hich  French  writers  assure  us  have 
been  thus  propagated  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  exhibit  no  trace  of  debility  ;  or  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  already  named  ;  or  the  cultivated  Vines 
of  which  the  very  varieties  known  to  the  Romans 
have  been  transmitted  by  perpetual  division,  but 
without  deterioration  or  decrepitude,  to  our  own 
dav.  The  Vitis  prcBcox  of  Columella  is  admitted 
V  Dr.  Henderson,  on  the  authority  of  the  most 


trustworthy  writers,  to  have  been  the  Mauiillun  or 
Early  Black  July  Grape  of  the  present  day  :  the 
nomcntnna  to  have  been  the  German  tramiiier ; 
the  greecula  the  modern  Corinth  or  Currant ;  and 
the  dactyli  our  Cornichons  or  Finger  Grapes. 

But  it  is  affirmed  that  some  cultivated  plants  have 
really  worn  out.  The  Redstreak,  the  Golden  Pippin, 
and  the  Golden  Harvey  Apples  are  among  the  num- 
ber quoted.  The  first  ofthcse  is  little  known  to  us, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  about  it ;  but  the  Golden 
Pippin  and  (iolden  Harvey  are  certainly  not  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  in  support  of  Mr.  Knight's 
theory.  Both  arc  to  be  found  in  various  places  at 
this  moment  in  as  perfect  health  as  they  ever 
eijoj-ed.  The  Golden  I'ij)pin  is  among  the  most 
vigorous  Apples  of  Madeira  ;  the  Golden  Harvey 
is  in  all  good  gardens.  Of  the  former,  healthy  trees 
wore  many  yeurs  since  shown  to  exist  in  Norfolk  ; 
in  warm  dry  places  it  has  no  particular  appearance 
of  suH'cring.  Ilecruited  by  the  fine  climate  of 
France,  the  Golden  Pippin  has  been  received  back 
to  this  country  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  ever,  and  is 
now  growing  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  old  Nonpareil  was  well  known  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  in  cold  places  it 
cankers, and  no  doubt  always  has  cankered  ;  but  what 
can  be  more  healthy  than  that  variety  in  favourable 
places'?  In  short,  what  is  called  evidence  breaks 
down  wherever  it  is  examined  ;  and  the  argument 
aboiK  the  wearing  out  of  races  proves  to  be 
baseless. 

"  We  may  easily  conceive,"  says  De  Candolle, 
"  that  every  cultivated  variety  owed  its  origin  to 
some  special  circumstance,  which  once  occuired,  and 
but  once.  In  such  a  case  the  variety  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  division,  and  ever}'  plant  so  obtained  from 
it  has  been  a  portion  of  the  same  individual  ;  which 
accounts  fur  their  all  being  exactly  like  each  other. 
An  identity  of  origin  in  all  the  plants  of  the  same 
variety  has  fed  some  ijhysiologists  to  imagine  that 
these  varieties  or  fractions  of  an  individual  might 
die  of  old  age.  This  was  founded  upon  circum- 
stances observed  by  Mr.  K.moht  with  regard  to  the 
Golden  Pippin.  But  it  appears  to  us  diflicult  to 
admit,  upon  such  a  single  fact,  an  hypothesis  op- 
posed to  all  other  facts.  That  varieties  will  last, 
so  long  as  man  takes  care  of  them,  appears  to  be 
proved  by  many  of  them  having  been  preserved  from 
the  most  remote  periods.  But  it  is  also  certain  that 
negligence  will  cause  some  to  disappear,  just  as 
accident  or  industry  brings  others  into  existence.'' — 
(P/iys.  Vegciide,  p.  731,  somewhat  abridged.) 

Although  an  examination  of  evidence  leads  us  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  wearing  out  oi 
the  races  of  plants  by  old  age  is  a  delusion,  yet  we 
are  far  from  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  some  recent  writers  on  this  subject.  We 
may  admit  their  tacts,  but  reject  their  reasoning, 
and  protest  against  the  inferences  they  would  have 
us  draw.  This,  however,  involves  most  import- 
ant practical  considerations,  which  we  must  defer 
till  another  week.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  some  very  just  remarks,  b}'  Mr. 
G.\RDEX,  of  Glenae,  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette  of 
Nov.  '29,  an  Irish  paper,  conducted  with  talent  and 
intelligence,  and,  in  those  qualities,  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  its  rival,  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal. 


Advices  from  Mr.  Fortvne,  dated  Shanghae, 
August  16,  mention  that  he  had  returned  from  the 
river  Jlin,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  gathering 
together  his  collections  of  plants  left  at  Ningpo, 
Chusan,  and  other  places,  preparatory  to  his  return 
to  England,  where  he  is  expected  in  April  or  May 
next.  His  plants  are  described  by  him  as  being 
extremely  valuable  ;  and  he  had  decided  upon 
bringing  the  whole  of  them  home  under  his  own 
superintendence. 

He  had  been  in  the  Black  Tea  country,  and  had' 
witnessed  the  processes  of  preparing  the  leaves  ; 
he  had  been  seriously  ill  with  fever,  from  which 
he  was  recovered ;  and  on  his  passage  from  the  Min 
to  Chusan,  he  had  been  twice  attacked  hj  pirates, 
who,  however,  were  on  each  occasion  driven  off  by 
himself,  unassisted  by  his  cowardly  Chinese  crew. 


We  have  been  requested  by  several  corre- 
spondents to  state  what  kinds  of  Food  may  be 
used  instead  of  Potatoes.  In  order  that  an 
efficient  substitute  be  provided  for  any  kind 
of  food  in  general  use,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  nature  of  foods  generally  be  understood. 
Chemical  and  physiological  science  have  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  the  fact  that  tbeVo'*-tt  two  great 
classes  of  secretions  elfihorated  ijy^ithe  vegetable 
kinsdom  that  are  essential 'to  ffie  robd~«f  man  ind 
of  ail  other  animals.  The  one  class  of  these- secre- 
tions contains  carbon  as  ajiistinguisliing  ingredient, 
and  may  be  called  carbonaceous;  the- -other, : in 
addition  to  carbon,  hydrd|en,  and  oxygen,  esR^ns 
nitrogen,  and  is  called  niiroffineus  orasotiied  ,4 
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The  first  class  is  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food, and 
being  carried  into  the  blood,  meets  there  with  oxygen 
gas,  unites  with  it,  forms  cai-bonic  acid  gas,  and,  dur- 
ing this  process,  gives  out  heat.  This  is  the  source 
of  animal  heat.  Unless  this  heat  is  developed  in 
due  quantities,  the  animal  perishes. 

These  secretions  and  their  composition  are  as 

follows  : — 

Carbon.     Hydrogen.     Oxygen. 
?>Krch         ...     1-2  '10  10 

Sugar  ...     12  9  9 

OLfofFat    ...     11  14  1 

These  substances  enter  largely  into  the  food  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Starch  is  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  most  plants,  as  of  the  Wheat,  Barley, 
Maize,  Kicc,  &c.,  and  in  the  various  other  parts  of 
plants  used  as  food  by  man.  It  can  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  plants,  and  is  done  so  for  use  as  food,  in 
the  form  of  tapioca,  arrow-root.  Potato-starch, 
Wheat-starch,  sago,  Sec.  Sugar  is  also  separated 
from  the  sap  and  fruits  of  plants,  in  which  it  is  so 
generally  contained.  Oil  is  secreted  by,  and  sepa- 
rated from,  a  number  of  plants,  as  the  Olive,  Almond, 
&e.,  and  is  also  formed  from  starch  and  sugar  by  the 
animal,  and  deposited  in  its  body  in  the  form  of  fat. 
The  nitrogenous  secretions  are  found  not  only  in 
plants  but  in" animals.  The  fact  is,  they  arc  simply 
conveyed  from  the  plant  to  the  animal  in  its  food, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  The  nitrogenous 
secretions  form  the  fabric  of  the  body.  Nerves, 
muscles,  blood,  &c.,  are  principally  composed  of 
them.  Their  object  in  food  is  not  the  keeping  up 
of  animal  heat,  but  the  nourishment,  the  building  up 
of  the  body.  It  is  only  as  food  contains  these  secre- 
tions that  it  i?  nutritious,  that  it  can  fulfil  the  de- 
mand for  supply  by  the  continual  waste  of  the  body 
in  the  actions  of  life.  These  secretions,  though  called 
by  different  names,  as  fibrinc,  albumen,  and  caseine, 
and  varying  somewhat  in  their  physical  properties, 
are  modificationsof  one  substance, ;^?o<ein.  Protein 
iscomposedof  43  parts  carbon,  36  hydrogen,  14  oxy- 
gen, 6  nitrogen.  The  other  substances  are  easily 
convertible  one  into  the  other,  and  only  vary  in  pos- 
sessing different  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, in  addition  to  the  elements  of  protein. 

In  all  the  food  man  eats  he  requires  that  it  should 
possess  in  one  form  or  another  these  two  classes  of 
secretions.  The  carbonaceous  secretions  are  con- 
stantly needed  in  all  food,  to  keep  up  the  heat  of 
the  body  ;  the  nitrogenous  for  building  up  its  fabric. 
The  quantity  of  the  latter  required  depends  on  the 
waste  going  on  in  the  system,  and  when  this  is  great, 
as  in  severe  bodily  exertion  of  any  kind,  the  demand 
for  them  will  be  the  greatest.  As  an  average,  it 
has  been  stated  that  man  requires  80  per  cent,  of 
carbonaceous  matters,  and  20  per  cent,  nitrogenous. 
This  is  about  the  proportion  of  such  secretions 
found  in  Wheat  flour,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  this 
relation  of  the  two  classes  of  alimentary  matters 
that  render  it  the  staple  food  of  man  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  Europe.  Of  other  things  eaten  as 
food  by  man  and  animals,  the  following  Table,  from 
Dr.  Playfair,  gives  the  relative  quantities  of  car- 
bonaceous and  nitrogenous  matters  : — 
100  parts  contain — 


rea5 

Beans  

Leatils 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Turaips  . .. . 


■Water. 


16 
14 
16 

IS 
10 
72 
89 


Nitrogenous 
Matter. 


29 
SI 


11 
14 


Carbonaceous 
Matter. 


48 
63 
69 
2.5 


Aslies. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  how  low  in  the  scale 
of  nourishing  and  respiratory  elements  the  Potato 
stands.  It  does  not  contain  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  nutritive  matter  of  Oats,  a  tenth  of  Wheat,  and 
a  fifteenth  of  Peas,  whilst  its  carbonaceous  or  respi- 
ratorj-  elements  are  not  more  than  one  half  of 
those  see'ds.  It  will  be  found,  then,  that  although 
Potatoes  are  cheap,  yet  in  as  far  as  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  food  they  are  really  as  dear  as  any  other 
article  on  the  list.  If  Potatoes  are  a  penny  a  pound 
and  bread  two-pence  halfpenny,  which  is  about  the 
price  they  are  in  London  just  now,  bread  containing 
10  times  the  quantity  of  uitrogenous  matter,and  twice 
the  quantit}'  of  carbonaceous  matter,  is  the  cheaper 
article  of  diet.  Bread,  then,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  successfully  substituted  for  Potatoes. 
But  there  are  other  articles  on  this  list  cheaper  than 
W'heat  and  its  flour.  Peas  may  be  obtained  at  6^. 
a  bushel,  half  as  cheap  as  Wheat,  and  contain  15 
times  the  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  found  in 
Potatoes.  A  p©ut)d  of  Peas  at  Id,,  and  a  pound  of 
Tapioca  at  4c?.,  wouW  contain  as  much  alimentary 
matter  as  15  lbs.  of  Potatoes. 

The  flesh  of  animafe-is' composed  chiefly  of  pro- 
tein (fibrine),  and  is  consequently  more  nutritious 
than  vegetable  food.  It  needs,  however,  carbon- 
aceous matter  with  it,  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
Potatoes,  and  other  YCgetables  containing  sfirch. 


are  so  frequently  eaten  with  it.  The  Tables  in  the 
AthencBum,  in  the  review  of  an  absurd  book  recom- 
mending a  vegetable  diet, referred  toby  "  Veritas," in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  November  22,  are  not 
now  to  be  relied  on,  as  they  contain  no  distinction  be- 
tween carbonaceous  aud  nitrogenous  principles,  and 
are  in  many  points  evidently  incorrect.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  blood  as  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  available  fur  this  purpose.  It  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  of  protein,  which,  by  proper 
cooking,  may  be  made  as  available  to  the  system  as 
any  other  kind  of  food. 

In  the  above  Table  there  are  one  or  two  sub- 
stances omitted,  which  might  be  used  as  food. 
Maize  has  a  coniposilion  closely  resembling  Oats 
and  Barley.  It  contains  more  oil  than  either  ;  and 
thus,  in  proportion  to  its  protein,  more  carbonaceous 
or  combustible  matter  than  either  of  those  grains. 
It  is  the  food  of  a  large  class  of  tlie  community  in 
America,  although  they  prefer  feeding  pigs'  on  it, 
and  thus  obtaining  its  protein  and  oil  second-hand, 
in  the  form  of  pork.  It  may  be  obtained  in  London 
at  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  Wheat.  Rice 
is  another  grain  used  as  food.  It  contains  only 
two  per  cent,  of  protein,  and  in  this  respect  is  not 
more  nutritious  than  the  Potato  itself.  It  could 
only  be  the  food  of  an  indolent  people,  unless  it  was 
eaten  in  the  quantities  that  Potatoes  are  in  Ireland. 
It  would, in  this  way,  be  a  very  expensive  substitute  for 
the  Potato. 

There  is  a  class  of  foods  which  are  not  often 
eaten  in  this  country  on  account  of  their  pre- 
sumed indigestibility,  which,  however,  when  cooked 
properl}',  are  not  exposed  to  this  objection,  viz.. 
Nuts  which  might  be  eaten.  All  the  forms  of  Nuts, 
as  the  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Cocoa  Nut,  6L'C.,  contain 
large  quantities  of  oil  and  also  starch,  and  protein. 
On  account  of  their  price,  there  is  but  one  of  these 
which  could  be  used  extensively  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  Cocoa  Nut.  This  Nut  is  the  entire 
support  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  where 
it  grows.  It  may  be  purchased  in  Ceylon  at  the 
rate  of  12^,  per  1000.  The  cost  of  carriage  could 
not  be  much,  and  they  might,  therefore,  become  a 
cheap  article  of  diet.  The  average  amount  of  meat 
in  the  Nut  is  about  10  ounces,  but  we  have  no 
accurate  analysis  of  its  composition,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  compare  it  with  Potatoes  or  otherfoods.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  England  who  has 
lived  on  these  Nuts  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  who 
finds  himself  in  stronger  and  better  health  than  ever 
he  was  in  his  life.  This  proves  that  such  things 
might  be  eaten  with  safety,  was  there  need. 

Amongst  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous 
substances  used  as  food,  there  are  two,  gum  and 
gelatine,  which  resemble]  the  others  in  compo- 
sition, the  first  belonging  to  the  carbonaceous 
and  the  last  to  the  nitrogenous  class,  but  which 
either  do  not  enter  the  blood  at  all,  or  when  there  do 
neither  serve  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  nor  to  build 
up  the  fabric  of  the  body  ;  gummy  and  gelatinous 
substances,  therefore,  cannot  become  substitutes  for 
the  other  forms  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous 
matter.  Gelatine  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
growing  parts  of  animals,  in  the  skin,  in  the  bones, 
and  cartilages ;  and  these  parts  of  animals  are  used 
for  making  soups,  jellies,  &c.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  although  gelatine  contains  ni- 
trogen, it  does  not  contain  protein,  aud  it  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  w hether  it  can  in  any  way  be  used  as 
a  nutritious  agent.  The  experiments  of  the  French 
Commission  satisfactorily  proved  this.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  states  that 
bread  made  with  powdered  bones,  which  contain 
gelatine,  is  more  nutritious  than  before ;  nor  is 
bone-broth  so  nutritious  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
regarded. — L.  E. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton 

in 

Covenl 

Garden  Marliel,  in  1844  and  1845. 

1844. 

I                          j  1     ■ 

1845.! 

October 12     60«.to80i. 

October  ....11,  60s.  to  100s. 

19 

50        70 

18;   60 

100 

25 

50         70 

'■  ■    25    70 

130 

November .  2 

50        70 

November..  1    70 

130 

m  9 

50        70 

8    70 

130 

16 

50     .    55 

15,  70 

130 

23 

50         55 

22 

70 

130 

30 

50         70 

&  29 

80 

140 

December...  7 

50        70 

December...  6 

SO 

160 

14 

50        70 

13 

80 

160 

Also  at  the  waterside,  Southwark. 

1844. 

-    ■ 

1845.3 

October 28 

45s.to70i. 

October 20    50s. 

to  100s. 

November..  4 

45         70 

November,.  3,  50 

100 

11 

45         70 

10    50 

]00 

18 

45         70 

I",  45 

80* 

25 

45         70 

24|  50 

1-20 

December,.  2 

50         70 

December..  1,  50 

120 

9 

50         70 

s!  50 

120 

'  Nearly  all  bad,  and  many  sold  at  uominal  prices. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

[fourth  notice.] 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  are  as  yet  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  effects  which  may  be  produced 
upon  vegetation  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  system  of  ventilation  than  has  hitherto 
been  considered  necessary.  Dr.  Lindley,  and  other 
writers  on  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology,  have  at- 
tributed much  to  the  effects  which  an  atmosphere  kept 
in  constant  motion  has  on  plants  cultivated  under  glass. 
That  benefit  to  some  extent  does  result  from  keeping 
tlie  air  of  the  house  in  motion  will  not  be  disputed  by 
those  who  liave  reflected  at  all  on  this  subject.  ^  Hence 
the  importance  of  further  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  throws  the  least  ray  of  light  on  the 
better  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass  deserves  and 
demands  our  attention  and  investigation^  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  have  few,dat:i  to  guide  us 
in  the  inquiry  ;  at  least  nothing  conclusive  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  benefit  resulting  to  plants  cultivated 
under  such  eircumstiinces. 

In  hothouses  of  large  dimensions,  the  difficulty  has 
always  been  how  to  produce  something  approaching  a 
natural  atmosphere.  A  bad  arrangement  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  incomplete  ventilation,  have  marred 
this  desirable  object. 

Any  system,  therefore,  of  ventilation,  that  can  be  de- 
vised, calculated  to  avert  or  modify  such  misfortunes 
must,  I  apprehend,  be  acceptable  to  every  one  interested 
in  gardening.  Practically,  we  have  always  found  plants 
thrive  much  more  luxuriantly  in  small  than  in  large 
houses,  aud  with  much  less  trouble.  The  interchange  of 
atmosphere  constantly  going  on,  aud  the  motion  m 
which  it  is  continually  kept,  from  being  thus  circum- 
st.Tnced,  is  a  tolerably  clear  proof  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  he.ilthiness  of  plants  in  such  houses  ;  and- 
there  is  one  other  reason  also  equally  clear,  that  the  in- 
equ.Tlity  of  temperature  in  sucli  buildings  is  manifestly  in- 
considerable, compared  with  buildings  of  large  dimensions, 
f  n  houses  constructed  like  that  which  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  represents,  the  pipes  are  usually  carried 
immediately  round  the  iuside  of  the  front  wall.  Tlie 
heat,  therefore,  passes  up  undei'  the  glass  uutil  it  reaches 
the  highest  part  of  the  building,  that  part  generally 
being  intolerably  hot.  The  great  body  of  air  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  remains  stationary,  and  does  not 
participate  in  the  heat  thus  given  oft' from  the  pipes 
to  the  e.vtent  intended  or  supposed.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  density  of  the  air  ;  aud  from  this 
fact  also  it  is  lilcely  to  remain  stationary,  because 
the  meaus  usually  employed  to  heat  or  cool  the  house 
cannot,  from  the  arrangement  in  most  cases  adopted, 
drive  it  from  its  position.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  plants  in  such  buildings,  where  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  powers  are  so  applied,  must  sufi'er 
considerably.  Now,  the  point  we  have  arrived  at  is 
to  change  the  position  of  the  cold  air,  constantly  and 
rapidly,  either  by  the  admission  of  external  air  in  hot 
weather,  or  by  some  other  contrivances,  so  as  to' 
mingle  with  promptitude  and  certainty  the  cold  and 
hot  air  within  the  building.  This  can  certainly  be 
accomplished,  because  of  the  unequal  gravity  of  the 
inclosed  atmosphere  in  different  parts  of  the  house, 
provided  means  are  .  introduced  by  which  one  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  nature  will  come  into  full  and  active 
operation. 


In  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  coldest  part  of  the 
house  is  at  A,  and,  of  couree,  the  air  is  heaviest  at  that 
place.  A  drain,  therefore,  communicating  with  B  B, 
would  at  once  set  the  atmosphere  in  motioii  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrows,  provided  an  artificial  tem- 
perature was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. During  summer,  when  artificial  heat  is 
unnecessary,  I  would  open  valves  having  communica- 
tions to  them  from  those  air-tunnels  at  C  C,  to  admit 
the  external  air,  which  would  invert  the  direction  of  the 
current,  as  is  now  shown.  An  impulse  would  thus  be 
given,  not  only  in  winter,  but  in  summer  also,  by  the 
colder  air  to  the  hotter,  thus  keeping  the  atmosphere 
constantly  excited  and  in  motion,  besides  equalising  the 
temperature  throughout  the  entire  building.  To  attain 
satisfactorily  these  two  most  important  points  in  the 
construction  and  heating  of  large  buildings  designed 
exclusively  for  the  culture  of  plants,  is  indeed  very  de- 
sirable ;  that  is,  to  equalise  the  temperature,  or  render 
it  more  uniform  over  a  large  building,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  thus  intermingling  the  cold  aud  hot  air,  to  keep 
it  always  in  motion.  This  subject  is  deserving  of  fur- 
ther discussion,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  much 
of  the  successful  issue  of  these  large  buildings  depends 
upon  the  right  application  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  present  eommunicatiou. — if.  Glendinnvig. 
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THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct. 
But  much  performs  himself.     No  works,  indeed. 
That  aslc  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ  ;  but  such  as  muy  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 

CowPEll,  Tlic  Garden. 

Gardening,  in  all  its  branches,  demands  the  exercise 
of  an  active  industry,  and  as  much  self-deuial  as  an  in- 
dustrious habit  will  be  willing  to  practice.  By  self-de- 
nial, I  mean  that  which  is  deemed  such  by  the  luxurious 
or  the  slothful,  and  by  the  very  large  class  of  persons 
who  have  an  abhorrence  of  labour.  To  those  who 
e.'iercise  it,  it  becomes  a  source  of  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure;  so  much  gratification,  indeed,  is  afi'orded  by  the 
toils  of  gardening;,  that  we  have  long  entertained  a  con- 
viction that  corporeal  labour  is  a  natural  provision  for 
man's  happiness.  When  intellectual  pui-suits  .alone 
are  followed,  or  when  life  is  spent  in  a  round  of  easy 
.-ind  fashionable  employments,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
healthy  state  is  rarely  maintained.  But  field  sports 
and  husbandry,  and  gardening,  seem  necessary  to  those 
who  have  not  to  labour  for  a  subsistence,  and  are  ad- 
mirable preventives  of  sickness,  and  set  ennui,  and 
dyspepsia,  and  hypochondriasis,  at  defiance. 

I  have  heard  of  some  devotees  of  Flora,  who  have  taken 
the  blankets  off  their  beds  to  preserve  their  favourites 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  some  unexpected 
frost.  We  generally  laugh  at  such  couduct,  and  call  it 
enthusiasm  or  folly ;  and  most  persons  would  be  unwil- 
ling to  get  up  in  the  night  to  protect  a  collection  of 
flowers.  But,  happily,  i-idiculu  is  not  the  test  of  truth, 
and  X  am  of  opinion  that  the  amateur  who  would  occa- 
sionally deny  liimself  sleep  or  a  blanket,  rather  than 
lose  a  choice  flower,  has  reason  on  his  side.  Let  us 
see  who  those  are  who  would  jeer  at  such  a  course,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  employ  against  them,  with  success,  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  One  of  them  may  be  a  lover 
of  hunting,  .and  he  would  not  refuse  to  pass  a  sleepless 
night  to  save  the  life  of  a  sick  horse  ;  another  may  be  a 
prosperous  man  of  business,  who  would  turn  night  into 
day  to  execute  a  profitable  order.  Things  become 
valuable,  because  skill,  and  time,  and  labour,  are  ex- 
pended on  them,  and  money  is  only  the  exponent  of  that 
expenditure  ;  if,  therefore,  a  florist  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  some  plants  during  the  summer  and  .autumn, 
they  have  a  money  value  to  him,  if  not  to  others,  and 
he  is  as  reasonable  in  making  sacrifices  to  preserve  the 
product  of  his  toil  .as  any  other  man.  I  luave  mentioned 
an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  my  principle,  that  labour 
and  self-denial  are  demanded  in  floriculture.  In  the 
cold  evenings  of  winter,  the  greenhouse,  the  frames,  or 
the  wmdow  plants,  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  you  have 
love  enough  for  your  pursuit  to  leave  a  cheerful  fire  in 
the  evening,  and  throw  down  your  cigar,  to  cover  up 
that  which  you  know  will  require  protection  before 
morning,  you  have  then  the  right  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  m.ay  be  admitted  to  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Philosophic  Gardeners. 

How  often  have  I  been  vexed  .and  ashamed  of  myself 
when  a  love  of  ease  has  led  me  to  give  up  to  the  chances 
of  a  bright  starry  night  in  the  winter,  some  pots  of 
flowers  which  have  ouly  been  placed  in  the  open  air  to 
catch  the  influences  of  a  day  unusually  mild.  Indo- 
lence  has  suggested,  "  It  will  not  freeze  ;"  and  the  pots 
have  been  left  till  the  morning.  Then  the  penalty  is 
paid  for  sloth,  when  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  for 
inst.ance,  which  have  been  attended  to  daily  for  six 
months,  hang  their  beautiful  heads  in  hopeless  prostra- 
tion !  Whole  greenhouses  have  sometimea  been  given 
up  in  tliis  w.ay  to  the  blasting  of  the  frosty  king. 
The  night  being  mild,  no  tire  has  been  kindled. 
Towards  morning  there  has  come  a  nipping  frost,  and 
glazed  every  leaf  and  succulent  branch  in  thehouse,  and 
the  only  chance  of  safety  has  been  in  securing  a  gradual 
thaw,  by  matting  up  all  the  windows.  The  amateur 
has  seen  the  fantastic  figures  of  the  frost  upon  his  bed- 
room windows  and  known  the  position  of  his  plants,  but 
sleep  has  been  too  attractive  for  him.  He  flatters  him- 
self there  will  be  time  to  prevent  the  mischief  if  he  rise 
at  the  ordinary  hour ;  but  Phosbus  gets  the  start  of 
him,  and  pouring  his  golden  rays'upon  the  frozen  leaves, 
irrevocably  destroys  them.  In  such  cases  we  should 
ask  ourselves  which  sacrifice  is  the  gre.atest,  that  of 
self-denial,  as  it  is  called,  which  exhibits  itself  in  a  tem- 
porary disregard  of  ease  and  comfort,  or  that  of  self- 
reproach,  which  visits  us  as  we  look  upon  the  perma- 
nent consequences  of  our  neglect !. 

I  have  referred  to  what  the  devoted  g.ardener  must 
sometimes  do,  if  he  has  not  professional  servants  to  do 
it  for  him  ;  but  such  labours  are  only  occasional,  and 
may  be  often  rendered  unnecessary  by  forethought. 
The  ordinary  and  every-day  toil  will  be  its  own  reward, 
and  at  leugtli  will  become  almost  necessary  to  happiness. 
Even  the  winter  season  presents  attractions  to  the  true 
lover  of  gardening.  A  uovice  will  find  it  shivering  work 
at  first,  to  go  out  on  a  dull,  cold,  November  day,  to 
look  over  the  pots  in  frames,  or  to  plant  a  new  Straw- 
berry bed.  But  let  him  persevere.  Defend  your  feet 
with  good  waterproof  coverings,  and  put  on  a  stout  gai'- 
dening  overall,  and  commence  operations  courageously. 
You  will  soon  forget  the  cold ;  your  cheeks  will  glow  ; 
your  eyes  and  ears  will  open  to  a  hundred  sights  and 
sounds  which  the  denizen  of  the  house  knows  not  the 
existence  of. 

"  No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
AVith  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed  : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  Ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  mthered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.-' — C'o'.f^er. 


Away  will  fly  all  melancholy  thoughts,  and  the  season 
which  some  poets  have  spoken  of  as  the  funeral  time  of 
the  year  will  develope  an  infinitude  of  nameless  charms. 
From  such  healthful  pursuits  we  return  to  the  social 
circle  with  enhanced  delight.  We  detail  to  the  "  gude 
wife,"  and  to  the  "expectant  wee  things,"  the  labours 
we  have  .accomplished,  and  feel  that  the  primitive  curse 
has,  by  a  kind  providence,  been  turned  to  a  blessing. 
Nor  should  the  fair  sex  scora  such  occupations,  when- 
ever the  weather  allows  them  to  go  forth.  Let  them 
see  that  their  favourite  tender  Roses  are  defended  from 
the  coming  winter ;  that  plants  of  Thyme  and  Sage  are 
provided  with  some  temporary  shelter  against  the  bl.osts 
of  the  east,  and  in  other  ways  either  garden  themselves 
or  direct  their  gardeners,  and  if  their  cheeks  do  not 
mantle  with  a  rosy  hue  I  shall  be  sadly  mistaken. 


NAPOLEON  PEAR. 

Siinonymcs. — MedaiUc.  IJeurre  Napoleon,  Wnrtemburg,  'Roi 
de  Rora^,'  Napoleon's  15utterbirne,  Sucre  Don^,  and  Charles 
d'Autriehe(of  some).     CaptifdeSt.  ITclene. 

This,  the  most  succulent  of  .all  known  varieties,  was 
raised  in  ]  808,  by  M.  Liart,  a  vintner  at  Mons,  who 
obtained,  in  consetiuence,  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Pomological  Society  of  Hennegau.  Even  after  the 
hist  synonyme  above  enumerated  became  applicable,  this 
Pear  still  retained  the  name  of  Me'daille  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinental collections.  The  name  it  now  be.ars  was  slowly 
adopted  by  those  who  suffered  from  their  country 
having  been  made  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  when  in  many 
instances  the  finest  collectionsin  Belgium  were  swept  away 
or  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  Pioneers.  The  original 
tree  of  the  variety  in  question  was  purchased  at  a  high 
price  by  the  AbbcJ  Duquesne  ;  and  to  him,  according  to 
Dittrich  of  Saxe-Gotha,  it  owes  its  memorable  name 
of  Napole'on.  |^ 


The  accompanying  outline  represents  a  fruit  of 
medium  size.  The  skin  is  smooth,  green  when  first 
gathered,  gradually  changing  to  pale  yellowish  green  as 
it  approaches  maturity.  The  flesh  is  whitish,  somewhat 
gi-anular,  but  so  exceedingly  juicy  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
without  flowing.  In  using  the  fruit,  a  combination  of 
the  processes  of  eating  and  drinking  must  take  place. 
Dr.  Diel  says  that  it  is  of  "solchen  saftfUUe,  dass  man 
die  frucht  zu  trinken  glaubt."  It  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
refreshing  when  obtained  in  perfection  ;  but  otherwise 
it  is  too  watery.  Usually  ripens  in  November  and 
December.  It  has  a  tendency  to  give  way  at  the  core, 
aud  must, therefore,  be  w,atehed.  The  tree  is  vigorous, 
shoots  olive  green,  with  numerous  distinct  pale  brown 
spots  ;  buds  prominent.  Leaves  broad,  ovate,  widely 
but  not  deeply  serrated.  Flowers  remarkably  large, 
with  broad  obovate  petals,  late  in  expanding.  This 
ought  to  be  in  every  good  collection  ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  cultivator  to  endeavour  to  render  its  most  copious 
j  nice  of  that  rich  saccharine  nature  which  it  is  known 
to  possess  when  in  perfection.  It  is  best  from  a 
standard  ;  and  soil  not  over  rich  is  of  course  preferable 
as  regards  flavour. — R.  T. 


THE  CIRCUL.ATION  OF  SAP. 
A  NEW  theory  having  been  proposed,  at  pp.  543,  560, 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Goodiffe,  of  Granard,  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  plants  derive  their  nutriment ;  and 
attention  having  been  invited  to  this  theory,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  makiug  a  few  observations  upon  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly praiseworthy  in  the  highest  degree,  when  a  man 
thinks  that  his  brethren  are  misled  by  a  false  doctrme, 
to  set  them  right,  if  possible ;  yet,  while  I  freely  thank 


Mr.  G.  for  his  good  intentions,  I,  at  the  same  time,  beg 
to  differ  from  him  in  the  opinions  he  has  advanced,  and 
I  think  he  has  not  shown  cause  why  we  should  aban- 
don the  theory  of  circulation.  The  conclusions  derived 
from  his  premises  are — "  That  plants  absorb  (essen- 
tially) water  only  from  the  soil  by  their  roots,  which  is 
carried  up  the  plant  through  its  cellular  tissue  ;  that 
this  water  evaporates  principally  at  the  leaves,  and  that 
this  evaporation  is  the  cause  of  its  ascent,  the  paren- 
chymal remaining  necessarily  always  saturated  with 
water  ;  that  the  other  constituent  parts  of  plants  are 
conveyed  to  them  in  an  aeriform  state  through  the 
stoma  into  the  vessels  in  a  constant  current,  with  a 
velocity  and  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  demand 
aud  supply,  and  stimulating  causes  ;  that  these  gases 
are  supplied  by  the  air,  but  principally  by  a  stream 
arising  from  the  earth,  of  decomposing  matters  con- 
tained in  it.  That  these  gases,  with  the  water  contained 
in  the  parenchyma,  .and  with  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
act  upon  each  other,  and  form  the  various  matters 
found  in  plants  ;  and  that  thus  a  return  of  the  sap,  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  necessary, 
and  does  not  take  place."  Mr.  G.  supposes  that  the 
notion  of  circulation  in  plants  first  took  its  rise  in  the 
fondness  of  the  age  for  analogy,  and  to  this  cause  he 
attributes  the  many  errors  which  have  attended  the  pro- 
gress of  botanical  knowledge.  I  agree  with  him  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  led  away,  by  lame  analogies,  from 
the  true  path  of  science  ;  but  after  all,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  considered  in  the  abstract,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  analogy  in  the  functions  performed 
by  the  principal  org.ans  in  both  kingdoms.  We  should 
not  forget  that  it  was  this  process  of  reasoning  which 
first  induced  the  late  Mr.  Knight  to  institute  his  expe- 
riments in  hybridising  plants  ;  and  the  glorious  results 
are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  every  lover  of 
horticulture,  to  need  any  remarks  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that,  observing  how  the  breeders  of 
stock  improve  them  by  crossing,  he  instituted  his  expe- 
riments on  plants ;  the  result  of  which  has  bestowed 
upon  us  some  of  tlie  most  splendid  flowers  of  which  our 
gardens  can  boast,  and  conferred  on  man  the  important 
power  of  modifying  the  works  of  Nature,  and  making 
them  subservient  to  his  purposes, 

I  think  the  principal  error  into  which  Mr.  G.  has 
fallen  in  his  theory  of  circulation,  lies  in  considering  a 
plant  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  structure,  the  move- 
ments of  which  originate  in  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
other  external  agents  ;  whereas  these  agents  only  assist 
in  developing  the  vital  principle.  Dutrochet  has 
clearly  shown,  by  experiments,  tliat  the  visible  motions 
of  plants-are  owing  to  an  internal  vital  cause,  brought 
into  action  by  external  agents,  but  not  originating  with 
those  .agents.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  vital  principle 
which  enables  pl.ants  to  resist  chemical  action,  to  over- 
come the  force  of  gravity,  and,  fin.ally,  it  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  changes  which  .are  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  vegetable  system. 

However  painful  aiid  humiliating  it  may  be  to  the 
proud  philosopher  to  find  that  there  are  countless  pages 
in  Nature's  book  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  open — to 
feel  the  truth  of  the  divine  words,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further,"  yet  it  is  surely  better  to  refer 
things  at  once  to  their  proper  source,  and  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  than  distr.act  ourselves  by  false  and 
shallow  speculations.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  with 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  that  the  circulation  of  the  ,sap  is  an 
inherent  power  derived  from  nature  ;  and  I  have  some 
slight  notion  that  this  is,  .after  all,  a  more  rational  view 
to  take  of  it  than  by  referring  it  to  purely  mechanical 
means,  such  as  condens.ation  by  heat,  contraction  of  the 
cells,  hygrometrical  property  of  the  silver  grain,  capil- 
larity cf  the  sap  vessels,  oi',  lastly,  to  evaporatiou,  as 
Mr.  G.  supposes.  With  all  these  theories,  excepting 
the  last,  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  been  long 
since  exploded ;  but  Mr.  G.  says  that  evaporation 
by  the  leaves  is  the  cause  of  the  sap  ascending  ;  that  it 
is  as  purely  a  mechanical  action  as  a  piece  of  linen  hung 
out  to  dry.  I  think  if  such  were  the  case,  the  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots  should  always  equal  the  ev.aporation 
from  the  leaves ;  yet  we  find  tliat  in  sunshine,  or  very 
intense  fight,  absorption  is  not  equal  to  the  evaporation ; 
aud  if  a  plant,  after  losing  weight  in  the  light,  be  placed 
in  a  dark  room  or  in  the  sh.ade,  then  evaporation  by  the 
leaves  will  not  keep  pace  with  absorption  by  the  roots, 
and  the  plant  will  become  charged  with  fluid,  conse- 
quently these  two  phajnomeua  are  not  dependent  on 
each  other. 

Mr.  G.  says  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  explained 
by  some  experiments  of  Darwin,  Knight,  and  others, 
when  plants  have  taken  up  coloured  infusions,  aud  after 
those  infusions  have  reached  the  leaves,  a  pale  milky 
fluid  is  seen  in  vessels  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  he  asks,  "  What  proof  is  there  that  tliese  two  fluids 
are  identical  ?  or.  What  proof  have  we  of  connexion 
between  the  vessels  of  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the 
leaf,  granting  that  such  vessels  exist  V  I  answer,  that 
in  our  present  imperfect  state  of  botanical  kuowledge, 
there  are  many  things  yet  undiscovered  ;  and  I  am 
quite  re.ady  to" admit,  with  Mr.  G.,  "that  physiological 
phtenomena  prove  the  existence  of  these  vessels, 
but  anatomical  observation  has  not  at  all  observed 
them;"  but  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  him  that  the  only 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  vessels  rests 
on  the  circuLation  of  the  s.ap,  and  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  depends  ou  the  existence  of  these 
vessels  ;  both  these  phienomena  can  be  proved  in. 
dependent  of  each  other.  It  would,  indeedj  be  argu- 
ing in  a  vicious  ch-cle,  as  Mr.  G.  contends,  if  we  reasoned 
thus  :  «  A  circulation  of  sap  takes  place,  therefore  there 
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moot  be  vessels  to  convey  it ;  and  as  there  are  vessels 
ia  plants,  therefore  a  circulation  takes  place."  Bat 
although  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  pheiiouieua 
as  we  would  prove  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  yet  we  may 
prove  it  by  induction.  If,  for  instance,  Botanical  phy- 
siologists having  injected  a  colouring  matter  into  plants, 
which  they  trace  to  their  leaves  on  the  upper  side,  and 
that,  immediately  after,  a  sensible  addition  takes  place 
in  colour  or  quantity  to  the  cells  at  the  under  side,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  additiou  has  taken 
place  by  the  matter  elaborated  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf,  and  transferred  either  through  vessels,  or  by  the 
cells  possessing  some  permeable  qualities  which  we  are 
not  able  to  discover.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  the 
fluid  has  been  observed  descending  in  its  unaltered  state, 
for  De  la  Baisse  caused  a  Euphorbia  to  pump  up  water 
coloured  red ;  the  fluid  ascended  in  the  wood,  reached 
the  leaves,  tinged  the  late.\,  and  spread  from  above 
downwards  in  the  bark  ;  and  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  suc- 
ceeded on  two  occasions  in  repeating  this  experiment 
with  the  same  result.  Indeed,  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
if  the  colouring  fluid  could  be  rendered  free  from  ob- 
jectionable matter,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing the  same  results.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,  I  may  adduce  the  testimony  of  Ber- 
tholet,  who  relates  that  the  people  of  the  Canary  Islands 
tear  off  the  bark  of  the  poisonous  Euphorbia  Canariensis, 
and  suck  the  limpid  sap  of  the  alburnum,  which  in  its 
ascent  upwards,  acquires  none  of  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  plant,  but  is  m  much  tliesame  state  as  when 
it  entered  the  roots  ;  whilst  the  descending  sap  of  the 
bark,  after  it  is  elaborated  in  the  leave.",  is  deadly 
poisonous. 

Til  prove  that  certain  vessels  are  destined  for  the 
conveyance  of  sap,  1  need  only  refer  to  Lindley's 
'•Introduction  to  Botany  "  (a  work,  by  the  way,  which 
I  would  recommend  every  young  gardener  to  possess). 
The  learned  author  (in  the  third  edition,  p.  298),  treat- 
ing of  pitted  tissue,  thus  writes  :  — 

'•'  Articulated  Bothrenchyma,  when  it  is  collected  toge- 
ther into  hollow  cylinders,  serves  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  fluids  in  the  direction  of  the  stem  ;  and  it  is 
^^'ell  worth  notice  that  the  sides  of  the  tubes  of  articu- 
lated Bothrenchyma,  and  their  abundance,  are  usually 
in  proportion  to  the  length  to  which  the  fluid  has  to  be 
conveyed.  Thus,  in  the  Vine,  Phytocrene,  the  Cane, 
aud  such  like  plants,  the  pitted  tissue  is  uimsually  large 
and  abundant ;  in  ordinary  trees  much  less  so  ;  and,  in 
herbaceous  plaut'',  it  hai-dly  exists."  lu  the  same 
page,  treating  of  Pleurenchyma  (woody  tissue),  the 
author  thus  writes :  "  That  it  is  intended  for  the  convey- 
ance of  fluids  in  jiarticnlar  cliannels  seems  to  be  proved  ; 
1st,  from  its  eonstitntiug  the  principal  part  of  all  wood, 
particularly  of  that  which  is  formed  in  stems,  the  last 
in  each  year,  and  in  which  fluid  6rst  ascends  in  the 
ensuing  season  ;  2d,  from  its  jH'esence  in  the  veins  of 
leaves  where  a  rapid  circulation  is  known  to  take  place, 
forming  in  those  plants  the  adducent  and  reducent 
channels  of  the  sap  ;  and  3dly,  from  its  passing  down- 
wards from  the  leaves  into  the  bark,  thus  forming  a 
passage  through  which  the  peculiar  secretions,  mav, 
when  elaborated,  arrive  at  the  stations  where  they  are 
flnally  to  be  deposited.  Knight  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  conveys  fluid  upwards  or  downwards,  in  which 
I  fully  agree  with  him  ;  the  power  of  cuttings  to  grow, 
when  inverted,  seems  indeed  a  conclusive  proof  of  this." 
•  VVith  the  testimony  of  those  eminent  men  before  me, 
botlrasto  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and  the  existence 
of  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  I  cannot  think  I 
am  acting  rashly  in  abiding  by  their  views,  at  least 
until  I  see  their  experiments  disproved  by  counter- 
experiments  conducted  with  equal  care  and  ability.  I 
have  refrained  from  alluduig  to  special  circulation  or 
cyclosis  which  certainly  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
Icnown  principle,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  vital 
force ;  and  I  think  any  person  reading  the  article  on 
'■  Kotatiim,"  in  page  391,  of  "  The  Introduction  to 
Botany,"  and  that  on  "Cyclosis"  (page  393)  will  be 
convinced  of  the  circulation  of  sap,  unless,  indeed,  he 
be  extremely  sceptical. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  p.art  of 
Mr.  G.'s  theorj-.  "  That  water  alone  is  essentially  taken 
up  by  the  roots,  and  that,  therefore  the  ascending  sap 
contains  no  vegetable  principles  to  be  elaborated  by  the 
leaves."  Mr.  G.  says  that  this  hypothesis,  namely, 
"  that  plants  feed  on  uuvegetised  water,  and  that  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  found  in  their  system  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,"  is  favoured  by  the  researches  of 
eminent  chemists,  but  we  know,  from  experience,  that 
these  "  eminent  chemists"  sometimes  play  curious  pranks 
''  before  high  Heaven,"  which  should  make  us  cautious 
in  relying  on  their  testimony,  especially  when  opposed 
to  experience.  We  heard  a  great  stir  some  time  ago 
about  the  necessity  of  fixing  ammonia,  and  the  worse 
than  useless  practice  of  allowing  manure  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  theory  took  its  origin  from 
Liebig,  the  father  of  "  eminent  chemists;"  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent publication,  he  is  of  opinion  that  plants  derive 
their  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  "  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  V  is  an  old  adage, 
and  I  should  be  very  loth  to  give  an  opinion  at  all  on 
the  subject,  but  that  it  is  one  which  is  capable  of  beiu" 
proved  by  direct  experiments.  That  Liebig  is  in  error 
in  the  latter  opinion  must  appear  very  evident  to  any 
person  taking  up  the  Agricultural  Gazelle  of  July  26th, 
and  at  p.  517,  perusmg  a  very  able  article  by  Mr.  Bree, 
bf  Stowmarket,  where  that  gentleman  shows,  in  a  very 
clear  and  convincing  manner,  tliat  the  question  does  not 
rest  upon  the  testimony  of  chemists  ;  and  he  further 
shows,  by  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr. 


Lawes,  and  published  in  the  Number  for  June  14,  that 
plants  take  up  nitrogen  and  c;\rboii  by  their  roots. 

Mr.  G.  says,  ■'  I  do  not  deny  that  the  routs  of  plants 
may  take  up  vegetable  principles  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  water  which  may  be  incidentally  otfored  to  them, 
because  they  have  no  po\^'er  of  refusal,  but  I  believe 
they  are  i-arely  offered  to  them  and  that  they  are  not 
essential."  Let  me  observe  that  there  is  a  sliglit  error 
hero.  That  plants  do  not  possess  any  power  of  selec- 
tion seems  extremely  probable,  judging  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  poisoned  ;  yet  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  Daubeny  that  plants  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  power  of  selecting  their  food  by  the 
roots.  He  found  that  when  Barley  was  watered  with 
distilled  water,  containing  in  every  two  gallons  2  oz.  of 
nitrate  of  strontian,  not  a  trace  of  that  earth  could  be 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  same  result 
was  obtainedwith  other  plants  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
"  Hence  it  appears  that  plants  do  possess,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  the  power  of  selection  by  their  roots, 
and  that  the  earthy  constituents  which  form  the  basis 
of  their  solid  parts  are  determined  as  to  quality  by 
some  primary  law  of  nature,  although  their  amount 
may  depend  more  or  less  on  the  abundant  supply  of  the 
principles  presented  to  them  from  without."  (Linn. 
Trans.,  vol.  17,  p.  266.) 

Mr.  G.  says  that  vegetable  principles  are  not  essen- 
tial, aud  that  the  more  we  dig  aud  manure  tlie  more 
the  roots  descend  into  the  crude  subsoil  ;  but  I  con- 
sider they  descend  because  they  have  deprived  the  soil 
of  the  matter  necessary  for  their  development,  as  in 
the  case  of  corn,  which  requires  a  certain  proportiuu 
of  alkaline  matter  iu  the  earth  to  render  the  silex  ne- 
cessary for  their  development  quite  soluble  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  roots  having  exhausted  the  soil  around 
them,  are  continually  going  deeper  in  search  of  a  further 
supply.  It  is  certain  that  plants  will  not  thrive  where 
plants  of  the  same  species  had  previously  grown ;  as  for 
example,  a  young  Apple  orchard  cannot  be  made  to 
succeed  where  an  old  one  previously  existed  ;  and  why  \ 
because  theix'  roots  have  robbed  the  earth  of  certain 
principles  which  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
young  plants.  No  gardener  thinks  of  jilanting  Straw- 
berries wdiere  a  plantation  had  previously  existed  ;  but 
if  their  roots  derived  no  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
then,  if  Mr.  G.'s  theory  be  correct,  he  would  only  have 
to  lay  some  manure  on  the  surface,  and  a  stream  of 
gases  arising  from  thence  would  be  all-sufficient  to  give 
vigour  and  health  to  his  plants.  Why  do  we  practise 
a  rotation  of  cropping  ?  Because  when  the  wdde-spread- 
ing  roots  have  exhausted  the  soil  in  their  vicinity,  wo 
then  crop  with  tap-rooted  plants,  which  penetrate 
where  the  wide-spreading  roots  could  not,  or  did  not ; 
but  when  they,  in  their  turn,  have  robbed  the  soil  of 
its  nutritive  properties,  we  add  manure,  the  component 
parts  of  wliich  being  soluble  in  water,  are  taken  up  into 
the  system  of  vegetables  to  increase  and  perfect  their 
organisation.  This  is  surely  a  more  rational  theory 
than  Mr.  G.'s  top-dressing,  and  however  he  may  have 
•'astonished  the  natives,"  by  his  crops  of  Celery  and 
Cabbages,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  their  astonishment 
would  be  much  increased  if  they  saw  the  Celery  pro- 
duced around  Manchester  by  the  application  of  plenty 
of  good  rotten  muck  to  their  roots ;  and  I  fancy  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  a  market  gardener  of 
Fulham  or  Battersea  that  to  ensure  success  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  to  manure  the  soil,  manuring  the  plant 
being  a  much  better  method. 

If  plants  derive  their  nourishment  exclusively  from 
the  atmosphere,  then  it  is  quite  foolish  for  gardeners  to 
manure  their  Vine-borders,  as  in  this  case  the  leaves 
being  under  glass,  cannot  receive  the  influence  of  those 
gases  of  which  Mr.  G.  speaks  ;  yet  we  know  that  a 
judicious  application  of  manure  to  a  Vine-border  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Mr.  G. 
fancies  that  he  can  perceive  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
economy  of  nature  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gases 
are  caught  by  the  stomata,  and  he  exclaims  with  ad- 
miration, "How  constant,  how  regular  the  supply!" 
But  I  view  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light  from 
him,  and  I,  too,  can  perceive  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  Nature  has  disposed  these  pores,  in  enabling  the 
plant  to  part  with  superfluous  moisture,  in  allowing  the 
entrance  of  atmospheric  moisture  when  the  tissue  of 
the  leaf  is  dried  up;  by  their  position  on  the  under  side 
in  greater  numbers,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion which  would  infallibly  take  place  if  exposed  directly 
to  the  sun's  rays  ;  and  finally  ceasing  to  exist  in  sub- 
mersed leaves,  where  no  variation  can  take  place  in  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed.  Filled  with  admi- 
ration at  this  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end, 
may  I  not  exclaim 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works, 
Pareut  of  good." 
I  have  thus  far,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  stated 
my  reasons  for  rejecting  Mr.  Goodiffe's  theory;  I  may 
not  have  answered  all  his  positions,  but  I  hai'e  endea- 
voured to  answer  the  principal  ones,  and  any  one  may 
understand  that  an  objection  which  takes  up  but  a  lino, 
may  take  a  page  to  answer  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  principles  deduclble  from  what  I 
have  stated  may  be  thus  set  down  :  That  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  are  taken  up  into  the  vegetable 
structure  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water  ;  that  this  fluid 
is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  ascends  principally  through 
the  wood  of  the  tree;  that  it  is  conveyed  upwards  by 
the  cells  and  intercellular  passages  iu  part,  but  prin- 
cipally by  vessels  or  tubes,  provided  for  that  purpose  ; 
that  having  reached  the  leaf  in  its  crude  and  undigested 
state,  it  is  there  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
action ;  that  having  parted  with  its  superfluous  water 


by  evaporation,  and  decomposed  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
then  sent  downwards  by  the  bark,  and  fj'om  thence  dis- 
tributed by  meuns  of  the  medullary  rays,  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  plant  where  its  presence  is  necessary. — 
Jitmes  Wiiituker,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham. 


Home  Correispoadence. 

Frosting  of  Asparagus — The  best  treatment,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  cut  down  the  tops  to  9  or  1 2  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  to  fork  over  the  beds  in  November,  or 
now,  between  the  rows,  and  to  la.>*the  crowns  bare  for 
the  fiost  to  act  upon  by  tnrniiig  the  soil  into  the  walks, 
there  to  remain  during  winter.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
breaks  up  return  the  sr.il  out  of  the  walks  to  tl'ie  beds, 
which  will  be  good  and  rich,  tlieu  fill  up  the  walks  only 
with  good  mniiUre  and  dig  it  into  them  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  another  year,  and  it  will  cause  the  outside  rows 
to  push  the  shoots  a  week  or  two  before  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  and  it  makes  a  succession.  The  frost  will  not 
injure  the  roots  of  either  /Isparagus  or  Rhubarb,  it  in- 
vigorates aud  makes  them  growstronger  ;  my  stalis  are 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  in  height,  more  like  young 
Larch  firs  than  Asparagus.  In  returning  my  soil  from 
the  walks  this  spring  I  added  salt  sand  from  the  beach 
aud  mi.Ktd  it  up  with  the  fine  pulverised  soil  before  re- 
turning it  to  the  bods,  this  next  spring  I  intend  only  to 
return  the  soil  and  manure  to  tl.e  beds,  and  when  I 
have  done  cutting,  I  sht-.ll  aj-ply  next  summer  1  cwt.  of 
salt  to  each  bed,  aud  then  fork  it  over  between  the 
rows  ;  my  beds  are  12  yards  lon^  and  1-^  wide. —  IVm. 
Couluiii,  Louth,  Lincolnshire 

IIoiv  to  preserve  Rhaburb. — My  method  is  to  take  a 
quart  bottle  with  a  wide  neck,  and  to  cut  the  stalks 
small  enough  to  go  into  the  bottle  ;  I  add  brayed  loaf 
sugar  and  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  tight  round  the  neck,  I 
put  as  much  water  into  the  copper  as  will  immerse  the 
bottles,  get  the  copper  to  boil  just  over  the  bladder, 
then  rake  out  the  fire,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  iu  till 
cooled,  I  then  take  them  out,  place  them  on  a  dry 
shelf,  aud  use  the  bottle  at  once. —  W.  C. 

Lcri'lscape  Gardening. — Your  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  planting  &c.  of  parks,  are  quite  true.  But  who  are 
landscape  gardeneis  ;  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  young 
gardeneis  learning  th  ;  use  of  the  rule  and  compass,  and 
so  far  so  good.  But  nature  is  not  guided  by  either,  let 
t'ae  young  gardener  lay  aside  these,  for  they  are  useless 
in  imitating  Nature,  and  taking  liis  paper  or  canvas, 
with  colours,  and  pencils,  &c.,  let  him  try  lo  imitate 
Nature  with  these.  But  it  may  be  said  those  belong  to 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  so  does  landscape  gardening.  Every 
g.ir(jener,  and  landscape  gardener  in  particular,  ought 
to  cultivate  the  fine  arts.  It  wiU'be  both  a  pleasure  and 
a  proRt  to  tlitm,  and  an  improvement  in  landscape  gar- 
dening wUl  follow. — J.    IV. 

Benlhamia  fragifera. — It  is  stated,  iu  the  last  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  respecting 
this  shrub,  "  that  though  it  w  ill  grow  out  of  doors,  yet 
that  it  required  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  to  grow  it  to 
anything  hke  perfection."  As  I  was  the  first  who  gi-ew 
it  in  this  country,.  I  feel  anxious  that  this  should  not  be 
stated  without  qualification.  It  grows  and  fiowers  and 
fruits  abundantly  at  many  places  in  this  county  ;  and 
this  year  eoes  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
severe  weather  of  last  March,  when,  on  one  or  two 
nights,  the  thermometer  stood  at  lo^  at  this  place,  aud 
at  16"  at  Sir  Charlies  Lemon's.  It  is  true  that  we  es- 
caped the  severe  trial  of  February,  when  the  thermo- 
meter stood  below  zero  at  Chiswick ;  for,  on  the 
severest  of  those  uights,  it  did  not  fall  here  belo-.v  29°. 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  Benthamia  grows  in  the 
open  air,  at  Belsay  Castle,  in  Northumberland.  My 
impression  is,  that,  if  it  has  shelter  from  wind  aud  has 
a  favourable  situation,  it  will  flourish  in  many  counties 
of  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  draught  of  a  cold 
valley,  I  know,  by  experience,  it  will  not  flourish  in 
the  western  part  of  Devonshire.  The  parent  plant  here, 
which  has  grown  from  seed  sent  from  Nepaul,  is  now 
21  or  22  feet  in  height,  and  20  inches  in  circumference 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  18  ins.  at  6  feet.r— J^. 
H,  Treshayne,  HeVigan. 

Mr.  Fleming's  Systtm  of  Vine-pruning. — My  prac- 
tice has  hitherto  been  to  pinch  out  all  tiie  eyes,  except 
two  at  the  base  of  each  summer's  shoot,  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  to  cut  off  the  shoot  close  to  tlie  first  eye. 
But  having  been  induced  to  try  Mr.  Fleming's  plan  of 
pruning  (describedat  p.  115),  I  have  found  the  result 
all  I  could  desire,  and  more  than  I  could  e.xpect ;  so  much 
so  that  I  intend  practising  his  system  upon  all  my  A''ines, 
as  well  as  upon  weak  and  newly  planted  trees.  I  find 
by  correct  measurement  that  the  disbudded  shoots 
decrease  in  circumference  j  of  au  inch  at  least.  It  was 
when  the'Grapes  began  to  colour  that  I  first  observed 
that  the  shoots  grew  smaller,  and  they  continued  to 
decrease  till  the  fruit  was  ripe,  ^^■llich  was  in  June. 
This  being  the  case,  allow  me  to  inquire  how  the  shoots 
did  become  smaller,  unless  by  a  return  of  the  sap. — 
John  Toy,  Purlnall  Park,  Virginia  IValer. 

Glass. — .An  article  iu  your  Paper  of  Nov.  27,  (page 
802,)  signed  A.,  Walton,  is  a  misstatement  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  contradict.  S.  I.  Arnold,  Esq.,  of  Walton- 
upon-'riiames,  says,  that  in  consequence  of  a  great 
smash,  he  obtained  a  sample  of  glass  from  me,  which  he 
found  equal  in  all  respects  to  foreign  except  in  colour  ; 
he  then  makes  a  flourish  about  his  national  feeling,  in- 
ducing him  to  give  the  order  (it  amounted  to  16s.)  to  a 
native,  and  regrets  his  folly  for  trusting  to  me.  My 
reply  is  this,  I  issue  samples  of  all  sorts  daily,  in  some 
cases  uot  knowing  to  whom  ;  and  when  this  order  came 
(without  a  sample  enclosed),  I  concluded  from  the 
smalluess  of  the  size  that  crown  was  required,  and  I 
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sent  it.  I  slioi-tfy  afterwartls  itceived  :i  most  un- 
civil letter,  nnA  judg'n^  I  liritl  to  dt)  with  some  ill- 
tenipei'ed  or  litigious  pei-soiij  I  wrote  to  say  if  lie  wag  not 
pleased  1  \vo»!dtiiUc  the  glass  back, — w!iat  fairer  pro;>osaI 
could  a  tradesman  make  ; — Ro'it,  Cogatt,  -iS,  Leii-esier- 
sqnare.  [We  have  inserted  tliis  le'ter  iu  justice  to 
ilr.  Coian,  but  wi:li  some  curtailment  ] 

Ornilhotofiy  (see  p.  7S5).  —  I  raet  lately  a  person  wlui 
was  obliged  to  destroy  a  iRaj:iv.e  which  incessantly 
annoyed  people  in  the  drawing-room  by  pecking  :iud 
throwi!:g  itself  .against  a  window  in  a  small  ante  room, 
of  which,  being  rather  dark,  the  panes  on  the  outside 
resembled  a  looking-glass.  1 1  being  the  breeding  season 
this  bird  was  supposed  to  have  lost  its  mate  ;  on  recol- 
lecti  >n  I  \h\n\i  it  generally  came  early  in  the  morning, 
and  not  while  people  were  about. —  .1/.  R. 

Q'lerctLs  sesxUiJlorn.  —  I  was  not  consc'ous  before  I 
read  the  communication  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Cooper,  in  your  last 
Number,  that  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  in  the 
shape  of  a  reply  to  "  An  Old  Forester,"  would  have 
beeu  acceptable  to  any  party.  I  now  resume,  however, 
in  warm  hopes  that  Mr.  Cooper's  good  example  ni.ay 
make  the  conversation  become  more  general.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  this  subject  seems  attended  to. 
After  the  general  invitation  issued  four  months  since, 
three  individuals  alone  have  offered  their  opinions,  one 
of  whom  h.as,  it  would  appear,  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tree  in  (juestion.  Is  this  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  the  tree — to  the  silence  of  bashful  scepticism 
— or  to  a  general  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
tree  as  the  sessile-fruited  Oak  ?  Whatever  be  the  truth 
of  the  two  former  conjectures,  I  do  not  believe  that  ob- 
servers of  a  common  degree  of  penetration  can  pass  tiie 
tree  without  notice.  I  was  induced  in  October  to  take 
a  walk  to  Steepwood,  in  consequence  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hugh  Clement,  having  told  me  there  was  an  Oak  tm- 
like  any  other  Oak  lie  had  ever  seen.  I  found  it  was 
Quercus  sessilitiora  that  had  at"r;icted  his  attention, 
which  proves  that  in  this  case  we  do  not  find  the  un- 
scientific ob=:erver  misled  by  believing  **  Omne  simile 
est  idem.^^  There  are  great  numbsrs  of  these  Oaks  in 
that  wood,  many  of  llietn  very  fine  indeed,  and  all 
of  a  more  elevated  structure  tluin  the  common 
Oak.  I  am  informed  by  C.  Serace  Diekins,  Esq., 
that  'he  has  the  tree  at  Coolhnrst,  Iiis  seat. 
Though  apparently  to  the  weakening  of  the  cause  I  am 
advocating,  I  will  venture  to  quote  here  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  on  the  subject  from  W.  Stent, 
Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  wood  on  Lisgate  Common,  where 
the  tree  is  so  abundant.  '*  I  was  aware  a  variety 
(species)  of  the  Oak  grew  there,  and  that  it  was  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  common  ;  but  whether  more  dur- 
.able  for  ship-building  I  believe  is  questionable.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  it  the  Fir-oak,  I  believe, 
from  its  growing  witii  a  spiral  leader  like  a  Fir-tree." 
Possibly  many  of  your  readers  know  the  tree  by  that 
name,  though  I  confess  I  see  no  good  reason  for  dis- 
tinguishing it  by  such  a  name.  I  will  leave  inferences 
from  so  opposite  an  account  to  be  drawn  by  those  who 
possess  greater  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
I  possess.  It  is  for  them  to  settle  this  momentous 
questiim,  and  not  for  such  as  I  who  have  not  a 
timber-tree  in  the  world  to  cut  down,  whether  for  ex- 
periment or  for  profit.  Experiments  should  be  i  isli- 
tuted  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  specilic  gravity, 
tenacity,  and  durability  of  the  wood,  and  then  no  doubt 
this  ill-unders'ood,  and  little  known  tree  wil  stand  in 
much  higher  estimation  than  at  present.  This  discus- 
sion should  be  carried  on  further  by  mo'.-e  competent 
authorities  than  myself.  We  all  know  the  propag;itive 
tendencies  of  error,  and  that  one  generation  is  misled 
by  its  forerunner,  through  an  indolent  propensity  to 
honour  with  unquestioning  faith  those  traditions  which 
the  test  of  experiment  would  certainly  have  exploded — 
erroneous  traditions  of  which  every  writer  is  more  or 
less  guilty  in  proportion  .as  he  examines  tiauh  for  him- 
self. Without  meaning  to  wound  the  feelings  of  our 
sylvan  friend,  I  cannot  "refi-ain  fi-om  telling  him  that  1 
think  him  at  least  one  prnp.agator,  whether  of  truth  or 
of  error,  upon  this  faulty  principle  ;  otherwise,  why 
should  he  attempt  to  overwhelm  me  with  a  heap  of 
quotations,  and  not  one  fact  attested  by  his  own  experi- 
ence. *'  Omnia  exploi-ate,  meliora  retinete"  ought  to  be 
a  chief  maxim  with  every  real  naturalist. — F.  A,  Mal- 
lesnn,  Pidhoroiiph,   Pi Iwnr'.h. 

Ckijpmau's  Prinj^  ,f  li^iile-'  Plum.— This  Plum  was 
raised  at  Brentford  Eiid  in  IS.tO,  and  is  a  seedling  from 


eight  were  expanded  at  one  time.  It  is  trained  on  the 
back  of  a  succession  Pine-stove,  at  the  hottest  end,  and 
made  sh  o  i  last  summer  .3  feet  in  length,  which  I  ex- 
pect  will  produce  abundance  of  bloom.  With  regard  to 
the  preservati  ni  of  the  How-el's,  I  can  assure  '•  liluebell" 
(p.  785)  that  I  have  not  only  preserved  them,  but  have 
taken  them  to  exhibitions,  and  have  been  awarded 
pri7.es  for  them  four  days  after  they  had  been  taken  off 
the  plant.  .My  plan  is  as  follows:— As  soon  as  they 
are  fully  expandnU  I  cut  them  otf,  and  then  with  seal- 
ing wax  seal  up  the  wound  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  ; 
I  then  procure  as  many  jars  as  I  have  flowers,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  one  without  touching  the  petals; 
I  take  a  piece  of  string  and  tic  it  round  the  end  of  the 
flower,  and  altaeh  it  to  the  knob  on  the  top  of  the  lid, 
turning  the  latter  upside  down,  and  suspending  the 
flower  within  the  jar,  which  I  thou  remove  to  a  cool 
place  and  fill  with  water  to  tlie  brim.  I  cannot  s.ay 
liow  long  the  blooms  would  keep  in  this  way,  but  I  have 
taken  llicm  carefully  out  four  days  after  they  had  been 
enclosed,  and  upon  giving  them  a  gentle  sh.ake  or  two 
they  have  appeared  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  removed 
Imm  the  fUitt.- J.  Mnrshrjl!,c/r.,Groce  House,  Shel- 
lon,  Sifijf'nrilshire  Po'Uriea, 

The  I'otalo  Disease. —  In  this  period  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty With  regard  to  the  origin  and  extent  of  the 
disease  which  has  so  extensively  atticked  the  Potato 
plant,  will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  if  the  growers  of 
seedling  Potatoes — that  is,  of  new  varieties  raised  from 


few  only  were  diseased.  I  should  say  10  per  cent , 
although  on  a  strong  retentive  soil.  This  is  surely 
enough  to  convince  those  who  follow  the  old  system,  that 
planting  Potatoes  in  autumn  is  improving  their  practice. 
The  greatest  amount  of  frost  last  winter  was  23°. — G. 
Criy  Walsoii.  [We  presume  the  writer  to  mean  'j° 
Fahr.j 

Pkinling  Potatoes. — I  would  he  obliged  by  your 
opinion  on  the  method  I  am  now  adopting  in  planting 
Potatoes.  I  am  causing  the  "  blind  end  "  of  the  Potato 
to  be  cut  off,  keeping  tlie  end  with  the  c-yes  for  sets, 
which  are  carefully  dusted  with  quicklime,  and  then 
put  on  a  loft  for  a  week  to  dry.  The  sets  when  so 
prepared  are  planted  .'i  inches  under  long  dung,  and  the 
dung  is  covered  with  about  8  inches  of  earth  ;  the  beds 
are  two  sods  narrower  than  usual,  and  only  three  sets 
are  put  across  the  bed.  Is  there  any  fear  of  frost 
destroying  the  sots  so  treated  !  Is  it  safer  to  treat  the 
Potatoes  in  this  manner  than  to  plant  them  wdiole  i 
The  sets  were  taken  from  the  largest  and  best  shaped 
Potatoes  I  could  get.  I  cut  oft'  a  portion  of  eacli  Potato 
for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  I  considered  all  the 
tubers  this  season  surch.arged  with  moisture  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  quicklime  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cut  part  may  possibly  check  any  after  tendency  to 
disease.— J.  R.  It'.,  Co<k. 

Greehing  Polaloes. — I  wish  I  could  confirm  a  corre 

spondeni's  experience  relative  to  the  beneficial  effeclsof 

greening   Potatoes,   but  here   the   green  ones  have  not 

With  me  it  has  been 


the  Orleans,  hut  is  quite  distinct  from   that  varie  y. 


It 


is  larger,  of  a  dilTerent  shape,  being  inclined  to  be  oval, 
diff"erent  in  colour,  which  is  a  bright  purplish  pink,  with 
much  more  bloom,  and  the  flavour  is  much  superior. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish  nr  pale  amber,  and  parts  from  the 
stone.  Unlike  the  Orleans  it  never  cracks,  and  the 
shoots  differ  from  those  of  that  variety  in  being  smooth, 
whereas  in  the  Orleans  they  are  downy.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  roundish,  and  easily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  any  other  Plum.  The  trees  are  of  vigorous 
growth.  Upon  stocks  planted  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
and  budded  in  August  following,  are  this  year  shoots 
upwards  of  S  feet  in  height.  The  bloom  is  protected  by 
the  foliage  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it  has  a 
peculiar  habit  of  spurring  all  up  the  branLdies.  We 
have  had  trees,  three  years  old,  covered  with  Plums  as 
thickly  as  they  could  be  placed,  at  3  feet  up  the  stem, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  fasten  the  branches  up  with 
stakes  to  prevent  tliem  breaking  down.  We  find  them 
to  bear  well  on  suckei-s  from  the  mother  plant. —  Chas. 
Chapman,  for  C.  and  T.  Chapman,  Brenifnril  End. 

Cereus  vrand'fiorus. — I  have  a  plant  of  this  which 
produced  22  flowers  last  summer,  but  never  more  than 


the  seed— have  h.ad  their  crops  .att.ackcd  !     If  it  shall  |  kept  so  well  as  those  not  exposed.  

appear  that  such  young  varieties  have  escaped,  this  fact  a  practice  for  some  \ears  past  to  lav  such  Potatoes  as 
will  lend  some  countenance  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  were  not  fit  for  table'out  to  green  daily  as  thev  .are  duir, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  old  and  and  this  year,  at  the  time  the  disease  "made  it's  appcar- 
common  kinds  of  Potato  that  the  origin  of  the  malady  auce,  I  had  several  bushels  so  exposed,  and  perfectly 
may  be  traced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  iu  some  green.  Some  of  these  Potatoes  had  been  cxp.ised  two 
portions  of  our  island  .and  on  the  Continent,  the  Potato  I  months,  being  the  refuse  of  the  I'rame  forced  ones,  and 
h;is  entirely  escaped  the  visitation  :  and  1  have  also  re-  !  had  been  severed  from  their  parent  stem  long  before 
ceiyed  some  curious  and  valuable  reports  of  the  preser-  \  tiie  disease  was  heard  of,  so  that  those  who  assert  that 
ration  of  extensive  crops  when  dressed  with  particular  ' 
manures,  which,  when  confirmed  by  more  careful  ex- 
.aminations,  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  future  commu- 
nication.—  Cuthbcrt  jr.  Jo-hnso:!,  H,  Giat/'s  Inn-S(]n^ire. 
[ \  Conclusive  answer  to  this  inquiry  has  already  beeu 
given  by  ourselves  at  p.  7G8.] 

Potato  Sets. — Your  suggestions  in  last  week's  Number 
respecting  keeping  the  eyes  of  Potatoes  in  wood  ashes, 
has  been  previously  tried,  and  ue  have  a  coosidei-ab!e 
quantity  stored  in  that  manner,  which,  so  far,  is  satis- 
factory. In  .some  parts  of  North  America  a  practice 
has  been  resorted  to  which  might  possibly  be  useful 
here.  Tlie  eyes  are  cut  off  daily  from  the  Potatoes  as 
they  are  consumed  by  the  family,  and  placed  in  dry 
wood  ashes  which  have  never  been  wet  ;  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  have  been  collected,  they  are  packed 
with  dry  wood  ashes  in  a  barrel,  or  other  vessel,  so  that 
they  should  not  press  against  each  other.  In  this 
manner  the  eyes  may  he  kept  till  the  spriiiir,  and  then 
planted. —  Thos.  Davidson,  Sti,ckno!e  Coiiit,  .Von.  S 

Po'ato  Disease  tiot  Caused  h'j  ilfoisticre. — Dr.  Bell 
Salter  has  stated,  in  a  late  Number,  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  past  summer  to  have  been  so  wet  as  has 
generally  beeu  supposed,  and  that  the  Potato  disease 
can,  therefore,  sciircely  be  attributable  to  excess  o.*" 
moisture.       An  examination  of  the  quautity  of  i.ain  at 


it  commenced  in  the  stem  or  haulm  will  see  that  it 
seized  those  which  were  stemless  at  the  same  time.  The 
malady  first  made  its  appearance  here  on  some  .-Vsh- 
leaved  Kidneys,  planted  upon  the  "  lazybed"  fashion, 
the  beds,  however,  being  filled  with  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  and  pleasure  ground,  with  suificient  hot  dung  to 
e.xcite  fermentation  ;  this  rubbish  was  put  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  raise  the  beds  considei*ubly  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  so  that  it  was  perfectly  porous 
and  dry,  and  the  Potatoes  were  of  the  finest  quality 
imaginable.  Shortly  afterwards  it  manifested  itself  on 
two  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  one  a  piece  well 
drained  and  trenched  (he  autumn  befiu'e  planting,  and 
the  other  a  piece  of  ground  newly  taken  in,  well  drained 
and  deeply  dug,  but  not  trenchtd.  On  the  latter  piece 
of  ground  every  Potato  was  rotten,  and  the  other 
about  one-half  was  lost,  so  that  although  they 
suffered  the  most  in  untrenched  ground,  where  the 
water  could  not  pass  rapidl/  away,  perfect  drain- 
age did  not  stop  the  disease.  All  tbcac  Pota- 
toes were  dug  on  the  same  d-iy  and  laid  out  to  dry 
and  green,  and  though  they  were  exposed  for  two 
mouths,  and  perfectly  greened,  the  disease  is  still 
spreading  in  them.  At  the  time  these  were  dug,  the 
end  of  July,  a  peck  or  so  was  found  among  them  that 
hid  made  young  shoots  and  were  perfectly  sound  ;  these 


Chiswiek,  during  the  summer  of  ISio,  as  r<:corded  in  |  H  mmediately  planted  with  some  of  Chapman's  Kidney 
the  "Annals  of  Natural  History,"  comp.ared  with  the  j  for  winter  use,  and  though  the  latter  produced  a  toler- 
series  of  years  from  IS38,  fully  bear  him  out  iu  this  I  ..ible  crop  of  sound  tuhei-s,  very  few  of  the  Ash-leaved 
assertion  ;  the  quantity  from  ilay  to  September  inelu-  made  their  appearance  above  ground.  I  examined  the 
sive  having  really  beeu  below  the  average,  and  no  one  |  sets  to  day,  and  find  most  of  them  sound,  and  intend  as 
month  having  greatly  exceeded  it.  The  quantity  of  an  experiment  to  take  them  up,  and  replant  them  deeper 
rain  at  Chiswiek  from  .May  to  September,  1845,  inclusivr,  ]  to  gee  if  they  will  produce  a  crop  in  the  spring.     Now, 


has  been  1112,  the  average  of  the  last  eight  years  beiu 
11-20.     The  monthlj-  accounts  stand  as  follows 


.\vera::re  of  last  S  vcai-s. 
.May  2-02 
June  '2-'2ii 
Jalj-  -'-10 
.iugu3t2-2u 
Sept.     2-52 

n-i<; 


l.?)5. 
2-s:> 
l-if, 
2  31 
2 -Til 
1-77 

1112 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  of  the  five  months 
is  slightly  lower  than  1 1  20,  as  stated  before,  iu  conse- 
quence of  a  little  lo<s  ill  taking  the  mean  of  each  nioiitli. 
1  have  taken  these  five  months  as  the  only  ones  which 
can  greatly  afiect  the  questi^ni.  —  d/".  J.  B.,  Kiny^s 
Clijf,. 

Antnmii  Planting  Potatoes.  —  I  promised  to  send  yon 
the  result  of  Dr.  Charles  Trotter's  experience  with 
autumn  planted  Potatoes  ;  last  year  he  had  the  s-xth  of 
an  acre  jdanted  in  autumn,  and  had  from  it  CO  bushels 
of  large  Potatoes,  I  say  large,  for  ih«y  were  all  of  a  fine 
avei*ai;e  size,  with  no   small  among   them  ;   while  those 


Ithough  I  cannot  say  anything  in  favour  of  greening, 
:vs  to  its  eft'eet  iu  stopping  the  disease,  I  m.ay  state  that 
the  process,  in  my  opinion,  renders  the  Potato  set  much 
more  capable  of  enduring  frost  and  cold.  It  may  seem 
sti-aiige  what  I  am  about  to  stivte,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  positive  fact.  After  the  severity  of  the  last  winter 
w-as  over,  indeed  after  the  therm. uueter  had  been  as 
low  as  zero,  a  friend  brought  me  several  Potatoes  from 
a  market  garden  on  the  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich,  which 
were  a  part  of  a  quantity  that  had  lain  fully  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  the  w-eather  without  being  in  any 
way  injured,  and  placed  tliein  in  the  plant  stove  in  some 
sand,  and  they  grew  vigorously,  and  I  had  intended  to 
have  preserved  the  stock,  but  unfortuiiately  the  garden 
woman,  when  she  cleaned  the  house,  considering  them 
intrudei-s,  threw  them  luit,  and  I  lost  my  stock.  This 
'act,  will,  I  hope,  give  a  little  confidence  to  those  who  may 
be  afraid  of  autumn  planting,  as  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
iiutliiug  to  be  feared,  more  especial'y  if  the  ground  is 
well    trenched,   to    as    to    allow    the    latent     heat    of 


planted  in  spring  w-ere very  inferior  s.iniples,  not  half  the  :  the  earth  to  rise  to  its  snr'ace.  It  would  also  be  well, 
quantity,  and  principally  small.  This  is  the  third  season  ;  after  the  frost  has  mellowed  the  surface  of  the  .soil,  to 
that  Mr.  Tn.ttir  has  planted  in  autumn  and  always  with  \  take  a  rake  on  a  dry  day  and  rake  the  ground  perfectly 
great  success.  The  idea  ilat  first  led  .Mr.  T.  to  "try  the  |  smooth  and  fine.  This  will  prevent  the  heated  air  from 
experiment  was  this,  he  found  that  strong  .soils  in  general  esciping,  ami  we  all  know  that  confined  air  is  an  ex- 
could  not  be  worked  until  very  late  in  spring,  in  cir.se-  ;  cellent  non-conductor,  and  therefore,  when  properly 
([uence  of  their  retentiveness  ;  whereas  in  autumn  they  ^managed,  is  a  good  protecting  medium.  It  may  be  as 
could  be  got  ready  before  they  became  wet,  and  ilieu,  well  to  remark,  iu  connection  with  the  frost-resisting 
also,  the  ground  gets  thoroughly  pulverized  by  the  powers  of  the  greened  Potatoes,  tl-.at  of  a  quantity  of 
winter  irosts.  AU  the  farmers  with  whom  1  have  had  '  them  phiced  in  a  basket  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
anv  talk  on  the  subject,  that  is  tiiose  that  wdl  only  follow  ]  those  on  the  top  of  the  basket  were  sound,  while  most  of 
the  old  way  that  their  gi-andfatliers  did,  say,  stop  until  |  the  under  ones  (not  greened)  were  much  iiijm-ed.  So 
a  severe  winter  comes  and  the  effects  of  amumn  plant-  '  much  for  greened  Potatoes.  In  addition  to  the  prcced- 
iu;  will  be  seen.  Now  I  went  over  the  field  with  -Mr.  '  i.ig  Potatoes,  I  had  a  quantity  planted  iu  a  field  on  old 
Trotter  in  the  end  of  February  last,  and  many  of  the  ]  pasture  ground  iu  a  dry  situation,  and  from  which  the 
Potatoes  had  not  more  than  5  inches  of  soil  as  a  cover-  \  turf  or  sward  had  been  taken  for  repairing  the  lawns, 
iiig,  the  inanure  being  placed  uuderne.ath  them,  and  ;  &c.  This  ground  being  shallow  and  tandy,  was  re- 
notwithstanding  this  the  sets  were  found  to  he  firm, '  peatedly  ploughed  and  harrowed  until  I  got  it  into  fine 
sound,   and  [good  ;    they  came    up  with    great    vigour,  I  tilth,  and  upon    it   I   planted    the   .\Bh-leaved   Kidney, 
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Shaws,  and  Bratteu's  Kiduey  —  an  excellent  late 
Potato.  In  this  patch  of  about  li  acre,  the  disease  first 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  driest  and  wannest  corner 
of  the  Ash-leared  Kidney,  and  in  a  week  the  tops  wei-e 
lifeless.  It  then  spread  to  the  Shaws,  and  finally  to  the 
Brattens.  On  digging  the  Ash-leaved  several  weeks 
after  the  tops  were  dead,  I  found  them  diseased,  but 
not  so  extensively  as  I  expected.  I  had  them  collected 
without  sorting,  and  laid  in  an  outhouse  in  a  layer 
about  18  inches  or  2  feet  thick.  Here  they  remained 
and  sweated  for  a  month  or  more,  my  opLniou  being  that 
if  I  allowed  them  to  sweat,  all  that  were  infected  would 
rot  at  once,  aud  in  this  I  was  quite  right,  as  on  sorting 
them  carefully  not  more  than  one  sack  in  ten  was  found 
to  be  diseased,  while  the  remainder  were,andareassound 
as  could  be  desired.  The  Shaws  were  dug,  sorted,  and 
the  best  of  them  pitted,  and  nearly  half  of  them  rotted, 
while  of  the  small  ones  sweated  in  a  shed  very  few  were 
lost,  aud  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Brattens  ;  so  that 
,so  fivr  as  my  experience  extends,  careful  sweating  and  se 
lectingafterwardsisthe  best  preventive  for  the  spreadof 
the  disease.  I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  seed  of  the  preceding 
kinds  as  could  be  desired.  All  kinds  of  roots  here  are 
more  or  less  affected ;  Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Par- 
snips, B^et,  and  JIangold  Wnrzel.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  excessive  cold  which  seized,  as  by  para- 
lysis, the  Potato  crop,  also  did  considerable  injury  to  all 
tender  vegetation.  It  will  be  well  if  the  injury  should 
be  confined  to  the  present  crop,  bi-t  I  am  afraid  the  Irish 
Commissioners'  suspicion  that  injury  may  be  done  to  a 
succeeding  crop  if  the  ground  is  not  lim,ed  and  well  pre- 
]>ared,  is  too  well  founded.  JIi'.  Pawlay,  of  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  Bromley,  informs  me  that  in  a  field  of  his, 
one-half  of  which  was  sown  witli  Tares,  and  the  other 
planted  with  Potatoes,  and  which  were  very  much  dis- 
eased, he  find=,  now  that  it  has  been  sown  with  Rye,  the 
plants  on  the  Potato  part  very  thin,  weak,  and  sickly, 
while  on  the  Tare  part  of  the  field  the  crop  is  as  good  as 
could  be  wished.  This  looks  unpromising,  and  it  would 
not  only  be  interesting  but  useful  to  know  how  others 
who  have  sown  it  find  th.e  Potato  ground  where  the  dis- 
ease v.'as  bad,  likely  to  produce  another  crop.  My 
ground  sown  with  Turnips,  to  plough  in  or  be  folded 
off' with  sheep,  is  promising. —  JV.  P.  Ayres,  Brooldanrls 
Par!!,  S'.ackhei'.h.  [Experiments  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  determining  whether  crops  are  in- 
jured by  immediately  following  tainted  Potatoes  seem  at 
present  to  prove  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.] 

Storing  Poialoes. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Curr's  inquiries 
(p.  SOS),  as  to  the  einciency  of  turf  or  peat  in  preserving 
Potatoes,  I  imagine  that  that  material  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  any  of  those  chemical  appliances 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
known.  The  reader.s  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  maj- 
recollect  a  short  article,  inserted  about  a  month  since, 
on  this  subject.  The  statement  is  substantially  correct, 
and  I  am  convinced  from  experiment  that  the  softer 
kind  of  turf,  broken  into  pieces  about  ths  size  of  the 
Potatoes,  and  mixed  witL  the  same,  bulk  for  bulk-,  will 
preserve  them  dry  and  sound  during  the  severest  frosts 
and  rains  ;  and  this,  witli  a  very  slight  covering.  .1 
offer  tlie  following  fa!?ts  in  proof  : — The  writer  pitted 
a  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  Potatoes,  obtained  from 
seed,  in  October,  ;844.  These  v^ere  put  into  large 
flower  pats,  to  keep  them  separate,  intermixed  with  turf 
broken  into  small  pieces  :  placed  in  a  trench  side  bj' 
side,  a;;d  covered  over  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil. 
This  covering,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  being  partly 
washed  oft  by  the  rains,  or  having  crumbled  down  so 
as  to  expose  the  rims  of  the  flower-pots,  I  had  not  the 
leaitide:i  of  finding  my  seedlings  uninjured,  my  object 
ia  using  the  turf  being,  as  a  uon  cOi:ductor  to  keep  them 
cool,  at  the  s.im.e  time  reckoning  upon  its  absorbing  any 
superfluous  moisture  that  might  arise  in  what  is  called 
the  sweating.  On  reiriO\ing  tl'.e  soil  in  February,  in 
order  to  plant  some  bulbs,  my  surprise  was  great  indeed 
to  find  all  my  puis  not  only  safe  and  sound,  but  wdiat 
may  appe.nr  rather  marvellous,  considering  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  although  tlie  Potatoes  v,-ere  per- 
fectly diy,  tile  peat  was  overird  with  hoar-frost,  and 
numbers  of  centipedes,  woodlice,  and  sr.iall  slugs  bad 
found  a  .safe  shelter  at  the  botto.m  of  the  pots'  The 
sound  and  dry  state  of  my  seedling.^,  of  whicli  many 
persons  were  eye-witnesses,  led  me  to  adopt  a  kind  of 
roofing  with  the  same  material,  as  a  protection  to  their 
progeny,  now  increa-sed  to  several  bushels.  About  two 
months  since  these  were  placed  in  narrow  rows  and 
covered  over.  They  were  inspected  this  morning,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  tubers  that  happened 
to  lie  abov,'!  tlie  apex  of  the  roofing,  all  were  .■iound. 
The  antiseptic  qualities  of  bog-water  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  thould  Jlr.  C.  have  any  doubts  on  this 
head,  I  could  furnish  liim  with  a  p.irticuk-vr  instance  of 
its  efiicieucy  that  might  appear  too  improbable  for 
public  insertion,  but  which  is  equally  well  attested  as 
the  above.  In  conclusion  1  may  n'lention  th.at  Mr, 
Fincham,  the  mair.iger  of  the  lUvenhead  Plate-Glass 
Works,  near  St.  Helen's,  informs  me  that  he  has 
managed  to  stop  the  progress  of  disease  among  his 
Potatoes,  by  leaving  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heaps,  so  as  to  cause  an  upward  current  of  air.  I  sup- 
pose the  channel  must  liave  been  covered  witli  hurdles 
or  brushwood. — ,4  C  rrespoivlcnt, 

Slnriiig  Potatoes  in  Bean-dml. — As  you  axe  collect- 
ing facts  wliich  may  bear  upon  the  several  questions 
connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Potato  crop,  I  send 
you  one.  A  labourer  of  this  [Jai-Lsh,  observing  that 
several  of  his  Potalws  had  sprouted,  thought  he  would 
try  to  preserve  them  for  seed  ;  he  carefully  stored  up 
2  bushels  in  perfectly  dry  Bean-dust— the  "refuse  that 


is  left  after  threshing  and  removing  the  Bean-stalks. 
The  moisture  exhaled  from  the  Potatoes  so  completely 
saturated  the  Bean-dust,  that  it  heated  and  became 
chaiTed  !  Some  of  the  Potatoes  were  half  roasted  ; 
.xnd  if  the  eu-cumstanee  had  remained  unnoticed  for  a 
day  or  two  longer,  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  cottage 
might  have  been  burnt  down  by  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion of  the  heating  mass. — J.  S.  Hcnslow,  Hitcham. 

Potato!'!  from  Seed. — (From  the  Preusiische  Zeitung 
of  Oct.  19th,  1815).  Made  public  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — The  disease  in  Potatoes, 
which  has  this  year  appeared  in  many  parts,  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  raise  them  from  seed,  but  as  the 
old  method  required  several  years  to  produce  tubers  of  a 
sufficient  size,  it  is  little  practised.  Zander,  Count  Ar- 
nim'sgardener,at  Boitzenburg  (in  Mecklenburg),  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  good  crop  of  Potatoes  from  seed 
the  s.ame  year  it  was  sown,  and  as  large  as  those  from 
sets,  and  those  seedling  Potatoes  are  entirely  free  from 
disease.  His  plan  is  as  follows  : — He  gathers  the 
Apples  before  the  frost  sets  in  (according  to  others  a 
slight  frost  does  not  injure  them),  and  keeps  them  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  end  of  January.  The  Apples  are  then 
crushed  with  the  hand  into  a  vessel,  where  they  lie  from 
si.x  to  eight  days  to  rot,  that  the  seeds  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  pulp.  Water  is  then  poured  on, 
and  the  seed  is  washed  and  dried  like  Cucumber  seed, 
and  put  away  in  a  dry  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
treated  much  the  same  as  other  culinary  plants.  If 
there  is  a  convenient  place  for  a  hot-bed  near  a  wall  or 
house,  esp  jsed  to  the  sun,  glass  is  not  necessary  ;  the 
plants  may  be  treated  like  tuberous  plants,  but  as  they 
are  very  susceptible  of  frost  at  night,  they  should  be 
covered  with  straw  or  boards,  which  can  easily  be  done, 
as  the  bed  is  surrounded  with  boards  set  in  the  ground, 
upon  wdiich  the  covering  can  be  laid  without  injuring 
the  plants.  In  May,  if  the  plants  are  well  grown,  thej' 
can  be  planted  out  in  a  light  soil  about  the  usual  dis- 
tance that  sets  are  planted.  Zander  this  year  sowed 
early  Potato  seed  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  .planted 
them  out  on  the  26th  May  ;  and  here  we  may  remark, 
that  vegetation  is  14  days  later  in  Boitzenburg  than  in 
Berlin.  The  plants  produced  from  1  to  li  gallons 
(Metze)  of  tubers.  One  plant  even  produced  280  tubers. 
There  were  of  course  a  great  many  small  tubers  among 
tliem,  yet  the  produce  of  large  ones  was  on  the  whole 
equal  to  the  produce  from  sets.  As  Zander  has  folio  wed 
this  plan  for  five  years,  he  was  able  this  year  to  give 
seed  to  several  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  labourers. 
The  Potatoes  raised  by  them  have  all  been  healthy, 
while  the  disease  was  everywhere,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  result  of  this  experiment  deserves 
to  be  widely  spread,  that  people  may  still  preserve  the 
Apples  for  next  year.  The  space  of  half  a  square  rood 
of  land  (7  ft.)  is  sufficient  to  raise  enough  to  plant 
1  acre,*  so  that  it  will  be  useful  for  small  farmers  wlio 
plant  j  ust  enough  for  themselves. 


S>ctt?tijs. 

MICRO.SCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  0th. — Dr.  Lankestek  in  the  chair.  J.  Hand- 
furd,  Esq.,  and  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. Professor  Edward  Forbes  read  a  paper  on  the 
organs  of  sense  in  Thaumantias,  a  gentis  of  Meduste. 
The  bodies  of  fhe.se  animals  are  excsedingly  small,  of 
the  form  of  a  watch-glass,  and  having  froin  eight  to 
si.xteen  tentacula.  He  had  taken  these  animals  in  great 
abundance  off  the  Shetland  islands  during  the  month  of 
August  last.  After  describing  the  structure  of  the 
whole  animal,  he  drew  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  to^t.^cula.  These  first  commence  with  a  cell,  which, 
by  dividing  itself  into  two  parts,  lengthens  onf.  and 
forms  the  tentacu'a.  The  first  cell  does  not  go  on 
increa.<iing  above,  but  remains  at  the  edge  of  the  bodv 
of  the  aniu]al,  and  grows  larger,  at  last  exhibiting  in 
its  interior  crvstals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  These  were 
regarded  by  Keliger,  Will,  and  others,  as  otolites,  aud 
to  this  ophiion  the  author  was  inclined  to  subscribe. 
No  nervous  system  had  yet  been  demonstrated  in  these 
animals.  Mr.  Varley  made  a  second  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  Characete,  and  exhibited  preparatiuns 
illustrative  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  last  meetir.g. 
He  exhibited  and  described  diagrams  of  the  species  of 
Nitella,  in  which  he  had  discovered  a  structure  consist- 
ing of  cells  containing  green  matter,  and  which  w,as 
found  both  in  the  inside  aud  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes 
in  which  the  circulation  was  observed.  The  Ciiairmau 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  nucules  containing  the 
reproductive  matter  of  the  Chara  vulgaris  were  sur- 
rounded by  five  tubes  which  correspondsd  with  the 
number  of  branches  developed  from  each  bud,  aud  thus 
indicating  the  morphological  I'tlation  of  these  parts. 


DriimmonrVs  First  Steps  to  Anatomy  (12nio.  Van 
Voorst)  claims  our  attention  in  con.cequence  of  the 
comparison  which  the  author  draws  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  vitality.  In  the  couclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  life  we 
entirely  concur.  "  From  all  that  has  now  been  said," 
he  remarks,  "  it  must  be  obvious  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  immediate  cause  of  life  ouly  becomes  more  obscure 
the  more  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ;  we 
find  it  in  a  thousand  forms  ;  we  trace  it  in  various 
states  in  animals  and  their  germs,  and  in  plants  and 
their  seeds ;  but   in  what   its   original  essence  consists 


''  The  German  acre  is  much  the  same  as  the  Eu^Ush  t 


we  cannot  uuderstand."  As  a  useful  and  agreeable  in 
troduction  to  a  most  important  branch  of  study,  this 
book  may  be  confidently  recommended.  The  following 
anecdote,  illustrating  imtabilily,  as  distinguished  from 
vitality,  is,  probably,  new  to  some  of  our  readers : — 
"  I  had,  on  one  occasion,  a  rather  novel  illustration  of 
muscular  action  in  an  organ  dismembered  from  the 
body  it  belonged  to.  Being  on  the  sea-shore,  at  Pulo 
Bay,  in  Sardinia,  and  searching  for  specimens  of  natural 
history,  I  observed  a  large  lizard  running  for  shelter 
under  a  heap  of  stones.  I  was  just  in  time  to  seize  it 
by  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  suddenly  the  resistance  made 
by  the  animal  to  my  attempt  to  drag  it  from  its  hiding- 
place  ceased,  and  I  gave  it  up  for  lost  ;  but  as  suddenly 
had  cause  for  alarm  myself,  on  seeing  what  appeared  to 
be  a  small  snake,  leaping  with  great  agility  about  my 
feet,  and  springing  as  high  as  my  knee.  I  instantly 
started  out  of  its  way,  and  watched  it  at  a  respectful 
distance,  wliea  I  found  that  it  was  the  tail  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  1  was  not  before  aware  could  so  easily  sepa- 
rate ;  it  kept  leaping  about  for  a  few  minutes,  but  long 
after  it  had  become  spontaneously  quiescent,  it  exhi- 
bited lesser  degrees  of  muscular  contraction  when 
disturbed." 

De  Prati  on  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (12mo. 
Bailliere)  demands  a  place  here  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  last  book.  Although  principally  occupied  with  skin 
diseases  and  their  cure,  it  admits  some  account  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  plants.  Dr.  de  Prati  is  a  great 
advocate  for  vegetable  remedies,  .and  evidently  belongs 
to  that  class  of  practitioners  who  lament  the  neglect 
into  wdiich  the  uses  of  herbs  have,  as  we  too  think, 
undeservedly  fallen.  He  points  out  the  efficacy  of 
Leopard's-bano,  or  Arnica  montana,  in  ulcers  and  dis- 
eases of  the  skin ;  of  the  Lady  Thistle, Carduus  raarianus, 
in  derangements  of  the  liver,  &c.  ;  of  Herb  Bennett,  or 
Geum  urbanum,  asa  tonic  wdien  bark  and  cascarillafail ; 
and  of  Pot  Marigold,  Masferwort,  Soapwort,  and  others 
which  have  all  fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion.  Herbal- 
ists, and  all  who  have  faith  m  vegetable  i-emedies, 
should  read  this  little  book. 

Hamilton  on  Ihs Pine-apple  (2d  edition,  Svo.  Masters) 
was  alluded  to  hy  u's  last  week  in  a  Leading  Article.  It 
is  a  great  improvement  "[upon  the  2d  edition,  and  con- 
tains plans  of  a  Pine-house.  No  Pine-grov.er  can  dis- 
pense with  it. 

Johnsoii^s  Gardeners^  Almanack  for  18 IG  is,  as  for- 
merly, all  that  a  gardener  can  desire  in  such  a  book.  It 
is  full  of  useful  information,  well  arranged,  and  care- 
fully indexed.  We  have  frequentl}'  found  it  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  last  edition,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this 
will  be  equally  serviceable.  We  would  suggest  that  in 
next  year's  edition  a  comparative  scale  of  Fahrenlieit 
and  Ileaumur's  thermometers,  and  a  reduction  of  com- 
mon French  weights  aud  measures  to  their  English 
value  should  be  permanently  introduced.  They  would 
make  a  good  frontispiece. 

/ios's  llandliook  of  Fo'intains  (12rao.  Groombridge) . 
The  author, wdio  is  a  well-known  and  ingenious  hydraulic 
engirieer,  stales  Xhxi  "  the  object  of  his  work  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  of  fountidiis  as  a  valuable  and  de- 
sirable decoration  to  parks,  gardens,  &c. ;  to  show  what 
taste  has  done  and  may  accon;plish,  point  out  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  appliances,  and  the  resources 
necessary  or  which  may  be  available,  and  give  an  indi- 
cation for  the  direction  of  design.  In  following  the 
latter  purpose,  and  noticing  the  e:iamples  given  in  the 
celebrated  fountains  of  Versailles,  the  observations  are 
intended  as  a  guide  to  the  stranger  in  his  visit  to  that 
far-famed  spot."  Some  designs,  neatly  drawn,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  celebrated  Versailles  fountains, 
accompany  the  pamphlet  ;  and  although  their  taste  is 
open  to  criticism,  yet  they  affoid  the  un  travelled  reader 
an  idea  of  what  should  to  done  with  fountains ;  just 
as  those  of  London  show  what  they  should  7tot  be.  I^t  \- 
the  end  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  I'u  Barri's  dia^';-. 
mond  necklace,  the  connection  of  wdiich  with  fountains 
it  passes  our  skill  to  exjilain. 

HassiiWs  Fresh  Water  Alyci  (2  vols.  8vo.  Highley), 
is  severely  criticised  in  Ta_\lor's  "Annals  of  Natural 
History"  by  some  one  nuieli  mure  conversant  with  the 
.-ubject  than  we  are.  The  author  of  that  notice  says 
that  many  of  the  plates,  profissing  to  be  original,  are 
conies,  made  without  acknowladgment ;  that  the  com- 
parative characters  by  which  one  species  is  distinguished 
from  another  are  absurd  ;  and  that  the  references  to 
other  writers  are  unpardonably  incorrect.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  wdiole,  the  work  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that  "  the 
author  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  ability,  more 
especially  of  extensive  powers  of  discrimination,  though 
not  of  definition."  We  cannot  attempt  to  soften  this 
down  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Hassall 
does  not  appear  to  possess  that  most  important  attribute 
of  a  naturalist,  the  power  of  arranging  r.ll  things  in  due 
order.  His  introduction,  for  example,  is  a  confusion 
of  facts  and  opinions  brought  together  with  so  little 
method  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  perceive  what  relation 
they  bear  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  body  of  the 
work  tile  author  follows  some  plan  of  arrangement 
peculiar  to  himselfj;  but  for  what  that  plan  is  we  search 
in  vain.  To  augment  the  confusion,  some  of  the 
author's  "families"  have  characters  given  them,  as 
Si[ihone<e  and  Cliaracete  ;  but  others,  such  as  Lemauere 
0  nd  Callithanincte,  have  none  !  In  short,  a  very  difficult 
subject  is  rendered  more  perplexed  than  ever  by  the 
strange  way  in  which  it  is  treated.  However,  we  must 
not  let  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hassall's  book  deserves, 
no  sort  of  commendation.  On  flio  contrary,  it  has  somft-''" 
good  observations,  and  the  plates  that  accompany  it,'-»- 
whcther  original  or  not,  are  extremely  useful,  and  will 
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prove  of  great  assistance  to  tlie  student  of  tlie  obscure 
slime-plauts  and  water-llu'cads  wliicli  it  illustrates. 
They  are  neatly  engraved,  nicely  printed  in  coloui-s,  and 
although  not  comparable  to  Kutzing's,  form  by  far  the 
best  coUeeiiou  of  such  figures  which  we  have  in  English 
botany.  We  also  think  that  Mr.  Hiissall  h:is  acted 
judiciously  in  steering  clear  of  the  ocean  of  "new"i 
species  in  which  his  original  announcement  led  us  to  | 
fear  he  would  be  engulfed. 

The  Supplement  lo  )'.irrf/r»  llril'ish  Birds  (Van 
Voorst)  contains  figures  and  an  account  of  several  rare 
species  lately  .added" to  the  list  of  visitors  to  ihe.se  islands. 
Need  we  say  that  the  Supplement  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  Jlr.  Yarrell's  original 
work ! 

New  Plants. 

~  LjiLi.*  PEDUXCULAEis.  Loug-stalkcd  Ltclia.  (Sloce 
Epiphyte.)  Orchidaceco.  Gynandria  Monandria. — When 
this  plant  was  named,  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  upon  the 
inspection  of  a  specimen  sent  to  London,  from  the 
collection  of  ^Ir.  Barker,  of  Birmingham,  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  ivas  formed  of  its  real  beauty,  for  the  speci- 
men was  withered,  and  injured  in  the  transmission.  In  No- 
vember, 1344,  we,  however,  again  received  it  from  the 
same  gentleman,  and  then  found  it  to  be  what  is  here 
represented,  one  of  thainost  ornauientiil,  and  perhaps 
the  most  graceful,  uf  tiie  genus.  Its  Howers  are  of  one 
deep  rose  colour,  a  little  heightened  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  lip,  and  they  droop  gracefully  from  the  end  of  a 
slender  elastic  scape.  The  unusually  long  peduncles 
add  to  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  species.  It  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  Lajlias  rubescens  and  acu- 
minata. From  the  former  it  diffei-s  in  its  lip  :  having 
none  of  the  hairiness  of  that  species,  ."nd  its  flowers 
being  much  more  closely  arranged  ;  from  the  latter,  in 
neither  its  petals  nor  lip  being  wavy  and  sharp  pointed; 
and  from  both,  in  its  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers, 
flat  jagged  petals,  short  recurved  lip-lobes,  and  very 
long  flower-stalks.  The  species  is  one  of  Mr.  Barker's 
valuable  importations  from  Mexico.  It  ma^-  either  be 
tied  to  a  block  of  wood,  with  a  little  sphagnum  to  retain 
moisture,  or  it  may  be  potted  in  tui*fy-heath-niould,  iu 
the  usual  way.  During  the  growing  season,  an  ample 
supply  of  water  should  be  given,  and  the  atmosphere 
kept  as  moist  as  possible,  at  a  temperature  of  80"^  by 
day.  To  accompli.sh  this,  it  w-ill  be  necessary  to  use  a 
slight  shading  in  bright  weather,  which  will  also  pre- 
vent the  leaves  of  the  plant  from  being  scorched  by 
the  mid-day  sun.  In  winter,  if  the  atmosphere  c;in  be 
kept  moist,  very  little  water  will  be  required  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  temperature  should  never  be  raised  above 
65"  witli  fire  heat. — Bolanicnl  liegisier. 

GovEMA     FASCt-'iT.*.      ■  Liudcu's     Govenia.       (Stove 

Perennial.)      Orchidacete.      Gynandria   Monandria 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus,  having  clear 
yellow  flowers,  whose  sepals  and  petals  are  beautifully 
marked  by  fine  broken  bands  of  crimson.  The  long 
bracts,  thin  narrow  spike  of  floivers,  and  oblong,  not 
ovate,  lip,  are  tlie  marks  by  which  i:  is  best  recognised. 
The  leaves  are  about  1  foot  long,  and  3  inches  wide. 
It  flowered  iu  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ruoker  iu  Septem- 
ber, 1S43.  It  requires  to  be  potted  in  rough  peat 
mixed  with  about  one-third  sandy  loam.  Being  a  ter- 
restrial Orchid,  it  necessarily  requires  an  ample  supply 
of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  a  slight  shade 
in  sunny  weather.  In  autumn,  when  iis  leaves  begin 
to  die  off,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  in  order 
to  give  it  its  due  season  of  rest  ;  for  if  watered  and 
excited  to  grow  iu  winter,  when  there  is  not  sufncient 
light  to  mature  the  tubers,  they  will  be  small  and  apt 
to  damp  off ;  nor  will  it  succeed  in  summer  if  this  is 
not  properly  attended  to.  In  spring,  when  it  begins 
to  show  symptoms  of  growth,  it  should  be  re-potted  and 
placed  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  where,  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  may  receive  water  every  iine  day. — Botanical 
Register. 

G-arden  Memoranda. 

The  Ccnserfatorij  at  Chatsmrlh  Pin-k. — This  mag- 
nificent structure  may  be  regai'ded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  works  in  gardening.  ^^'hether 
viewed  externally,  in  its  extreme  elevation,  or  inter- 
nally, in  its  general  adaptation  to  tlie  mature  grow-th  of 
exotic  plants,  the  eye  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  uniform 
and  simple  grandeur  of  its  proportions  ;  presenting  a 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  art  over  the  adverse 
influence  of  climate  and  situation.  The  superstructure 
represents  a  curvilinear  dome  of  progressive  elevation 
— the  lower  side- wings  rising  25  feet  from  the  ground- 
level,  from  the  angle  of  which  the  upper  dome  rises  to 
a  final  elevation  of  60  feet,  the  length  being  270  feet, 
the  width  of  the  ground  area  is  neiu-ly  100  feet,  and  the 
upper  dome  is  70  feet  in  diameter.  The  principal  side- 
fronts  face  the  east  and  west.  The  general  entrance  is 
at  the  north  end,  forming  a  direct  communication  with 
the  gi'and  central  carriage-road  which  passes  through 
the  conservatory  to  the  south  end  in  immediate  con- 
nection witli  the  pleasure-ground  which  surrounds  it. 
The  ground-level  is  formed  into  four  pits  or  borders, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  central  path  ;  a  pathway  is  also 
formed  between  the  borders  for  convenience  of  access 
to  the  plants.  A  platt^)rm  surrounds  the  entire  area 
along  the  side-wings  for  the  arrangement  of  plants  in 
pots,  the  north-east  end  of  which  is  occupied  with  a 
select  collection  of  Ferns  ;  amongst  them  were  vigorous 
plants  of  Aspidiuni  Serra,  Po'ypodium  spectabile, 
Gymnogramma  ochi-acea,  Woodwardia  radicans,  As- 
plenium  Nidus,  Lonchitis  pubescens,  a  species  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty  ;  C.ienopteris  japouica,  and  Aspl- 


dium  falcatum.  On  the  rigl'.t  of  the  uorth-east  front 
is  an  imu'iensc  pile  of  rocks,  from  th.e  recesses  of  which 
some  of  the  larger  growing  Ferns  are  thriving  luxu- 
riautly.  -Vmongst  the  most  conspicuous,  were — Cibo- 
tinm  Baromez,  having  noble  fronds  or  leaves  9  feet  in 
length  ;  Asplenium  pitemorsum,  Didymochltena  pul- 
cherrima,  and  Dicksonia  ferruginea.  .-Vs  a  continuation 
of  the  east  front,  the  artificial  rock-work  extends  5  I  feet 
at  a  lower  elevation,  and  forms  an  aquarium  (fur 
water-plants),  having  a  massy  belt  on  the  back-ground, 
formed  of  fossil-rock  and  tufa  stone,  amongst  which 
were  growing  in  ornamental  masses  luxuriant  sjieci- 
mons  of  Caladium  odoratum,  C.  esculentuni,  Arum 
venosuni,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  immense  leaves. 
The  elegant  Papyrus  antiquorum  Was  displaying  its 
graceful  terminal  clusters  of  rush-like  stems,  from  6  to 

9  feet  in  length,  near  the  margin  of  the  w.iter.  Lim- 
noch.aris  Ilumboldtii  was  also  unfolding  its  lovely  lemon 
coloured  blossoms,  which  reposing  upon  the  dark  green 
foliage  had  an  admii-able  eflect.  Amongst  the  miscel- 
laneous species  upon  the  margin  and  iimer  verge,  were 
extraordinary  plants  of  Uichardia  ;cthiopica,  forming  a 
striking  ornament  throughout  the  winter.  Nymiilia;.% 
cceiuica,  with  axure  blue  flowers,  and  Sagittaria  gigan- 
tea.  On  the  more  elevated  p.Trts  of  the  rock,  large 
masses  of  Iledychium  coronariura,  Alpiuia  nutans,  and 
various  species  of  Canua,  together  with  the  beautiful- 
habited  Papyrus,  formed  a  highly  picturesque  back- 
ground to  the  whole.  P,issing  the  aquarium,  a  noble 
group  of  the  .MusaceaB  appears  as  a  commencement  of 
the  e:ist  front  ground-pit.  iu  which  all  the  )ilants  now 
under  notice  .are  planted.  The  species  of  Musa  com- 
prise rosacea,  coccinea,  Cavendishii,  and  a  new  species 
with  large  irregular  purple  blotches  upon  the  leaves. 
These  noble  specimens  were  from  1  (I  to  20  feet  in 
height,  with  leaves  from  7  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  2  to 
3  feet  in  width,  and  presented  a  rich  contrast  to  the 
differently-habited  plants  around  them. 

Amongst  the  finest  plants,  as  they  occurred  in  conti- 
nuation, were  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  8  feet  in  height, 
and  the  same  in  diameter,  producing  .a  second  crop  of 
flowers,  in  spikes  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 
Salvia  spleudens,  8  feet  in  height,  and  25  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  several  hundred  spikes  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  An  Aralia,  a  noble  plant,  16  feet  in 
height ;  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  7  feet  in  height,  and 
12  feet  in  circumference,  promising  a  rich  harvest  of 
bloom  ;  Hibiscus  Jerroldianns  (same  as  speciusus)  10 
feet  iu  height ;  this  is  a  fiue  herb.ieeous  species,  with 
rich  crimson  flowers,  6  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  Jli- 
cheli.a  oblonga,  a  fine  specimen,  16  feet  in  height,  and 
36  feet  iu  circumference,  producing  thousands  of  fragi-ant 
blossoms,  similar  to  those  of  a  ilagnolia.  Lagerstrce- 
mia  indica,  12  feet  in  height,  and  22  feet  iu  circumfer- 
ence, crowned  with  rose-coloured  blossoms  ;  and  Carica 
Papaya,  12  feet  iu  height.  On  the  south  end  border 
were  Lagersti-cemia  eiegans,  a  magnificent  shrub,  14 
leet  in  height,  and  41  feet  in  circuinfereuce  (differing 
from  L.  indica  in  its  more  diffuse  habit  of  growth)  pro- 
ducing hundreds  of  rosy-pink  blossoms.  Hibiscus 
sinensis  Parkeri,  13  feet  in  heightj  and  21  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, one  of  tl'.e  most  beautiful  shrubs  for  con- 
servatory culture,  and  ornamented  with  crimson  blos- 
soms from  four  to  si.x  inches  in  diameter.  Saccharum 
otficinarum  (the  Sugar  Cane)  .about  20  feet  in  height, 
Cookia  punctata,  a  neat  habited  tree,  with  dark  green 
winged  leaves.  Inga  Harrisii,  13  feet  in  height,  and 
30  feet  iu  circumference,  producing  thousands  of 
delicately-shaded  crimson,  tassel-like  flowers  in 
spring.  Amongst  plants  on  the  east  front  border,  were 
nmazingly  fine  specimens  of  the  old  stove  shrub,  Eran- 
themum  pulchelium,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height  and  12 
feet  iu  circumference  ;  Justicia  speciosa,  equally  neat 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  producing  numerous  purple 
flowers  in  autumn  ;  Gesuera  oblongata,  also  one  of  the 
finest  winter-flowering  plants.  On  the  south-west  end 
border  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  and  C. 
glauca,  extending  their  elegant  feather-like  fronds,  or 
leaves,  24  feet  in  circumference.  A  large  and  noble 
group  of  Jlusa  Cavendishii  introduces  the  visitor  to  the 
west  front,  in  the  border  of  which  was  a  matchless 
specimen  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  17  feet  in  lieight 
and  Iu  feet  in  circumference,  displaying  its  gorgeous 
orange-scarlet  bracts,  from  ! 2  to  18  inches  in  diameter; 
also.  Hibiscus  rosa  siuensis,  10  feet  in  height,  and  24 
feet  in  circumference,  forming  a  compact  tree,  richly 
ornamented    with  scarlet    blossoms  ;    Lantana  mi-xta, 

10  feet  in  height,  and  33  feet  in  circumference,  uni- 
formly studded  with  orange  blossoms  ;  Duranta  Plu- 
mierii,  1 1  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  circumference. 

A  v.iried  feature  is  assumed  iu  the  continuation  of 
the  west-front  border,  by  a  group  of  plants,  represent- 
ing tl'.e  Tiaturil  order  of  Cycads,  in  the  genera  of 
Zamia  and  Cycas,  planted  between  the  interstices  and 
divisions  of  artificial  rock-work,  representing  their  native 
modes  of  growth  ;  amongst  these  were  Cycas  revoluta, 
21  feet  in  circumference,  and  C.  circinalis  (Sago  Palm), 
15  feet,  the  latter  producing  its  elegant  feather-like 
fronds  (from  a  centr.al  column),  5  feet  iu  length.  Zamia 
pungens,  8  feet  in  height,  and  2u  feet  in  circumference. 
Z.  .\ltensteinii,  10  feet  in  height,  and  27  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Z.  caffra,  with  column-like  stems,  10  feet  in 
heiglit,  each  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  winged  leaves, 
15  feet  in  circumference.  Elate  sylvestris,  with  a  pillar- 
like  trunk  or  stem,  10  feet  in  height.  In  the  west-front 
border  is  a  small  but  lu.xuriant  ijrove  of  the  Mandarin 
Orange  (Citrus  uobilis),  many  of  the  plants  measuring 
6  feet  in  height,and  from  10  to  14  feet  iu cii'cumference. 
On  the  north-west  end,  a  plant  of  .\butilon  striatum 
presents   a  fine   appearance,  being  neai'Iy   20  feet  in 


height,  and  as  much  in  circumference,  gaily  ornamented 
with  hundreds  of  pendent  bell-shaped  orange  blossoms. 
Near  this  were  two  ntagnificent  specimens  of  Brugman- 
sia  suaveolens,  nearly  15  feet  in  height,  and  40  feet  in 
circumference,  on  each  of  which  were  several  hundred 
flowers,  each  measming  12  inches  in  length.  A  portion 
of  the  west  and  the  north-west  borders  is  margined  in 
front  with  a  row  of  the  Agave  americana,  relieved 
with  occasional  specimens  of  the  variegated  variety, 
and  with  good  effect.  -Vmongst  the  plants,  on  the  west 
border  which  appeared  well  adapted  for  under  shrubs, 
or  for  marginal  effect,  were  Justicia  c.iraea  superba,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  with  large  terminal  racemes  of  lively  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Stacliytarpheta  mutabilis,  with  long 
flower-spikes  of  light  rose  and  pink  ;  Mclastoma  Mexi- 
canum,  a  neat  habited  species,  with  white  blossoms  ; 
Goldfussia  anisophylla,  a  compact  and  dwarf-growing 
shrub,  producing  purplish-lilac  Gloxinia-like  flowers  ia 
winter  ;  Barleria  purpurea  ;  Ruellla  formosa,  a  valuable 
but  neglected  plant,  which  produces  numerous  scarlet 
blossoms  in  spring  .and  summer  ;  and  lastly,  a  plant 
which  everybody  ought  to  possess,  viz.,  Franciscea 
Hopeana  ;  this  has  a  good  habit,  is  easily  managed, 
■and  a  profuse  bloomer;  it  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  forcing,  .\mongst  the  principal  plants  o«cnpying  the 
inner  borders  right  .and  left  of  the  great  central  path, 
were  two  specimens  of  Dractcna  fragrans,  10  feet  in 
height ;  Charlwoodia  stricta,  18  feet  ;  and  a  noble  speci- 
men of  Sabal  Blackburniana,  extending  its  elegant 
fan-shaped  fronds  nearly  GO  feet  in  circumference  ; 
Bombax  aculeata,  35  feet  in  height ;  Carolinea  alba 
22  feet  in  height  ;  Hibiscus  liliflorus,  a  wonderful 
tree-like  specimen,  18  feet  in  height,  and  48  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, expanding  hundreds  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  Howers,  6  to  8  ins.  in  diameter  ;  Cocos  plu- 
niosa,  40  feet  in  height,  with  terminal  feather-like 
fronds,  each  1 8  to  20  feet  in  length  ;  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  a  very  beautiful  object,  14  feet  iu  lieight,  and  36 
feet  in  circumference,  having  large  terminal  racemes 
of  golden  yellow  blossoms,  forming  a  fiue  contrast  with 
its  dark  green  Ash-like  leaves  ;  Drac;ena  draco  (the 
Dragon  tree),  with  a  trunk  or  stem  18  feet  ia  height; 
Crotalaria  laburnifolia,  18  feet  iu  height,  with  drooping 
panicles  of  flowers  like  the  L.aburnuni,  but  of  a  lai'ger 
size  ;  Araucaria  Braxilieusis,  30  feet  in  height.  Several 
fine  specimens  of  Furcrcca  gigantea,  extended  their 
immense  crowns  of  leaves  upwards  of  40  feet  in  cii'cum- 
ference ;  Hibiscus  spleudens  (producing  large  light  rose- 
coloured  flower-s,  from  G  to  9  ins.  in  diameter),  30  feet 
iu  height;  Sterculia  platanifolia,  40  feet  ia  height; 
Acacia  cornigera,  12  feet  iu  height  ;  Erythrina  arborea, 
a  robust  branching  species,  12  feet  ;  Corypha  umbracvi- 
lifera  (the  Great  Fan  Palm),  20  feet  ;  Corypha  anstralis, 
14  feet  iu  height,  and  45  feet  in  circumference  ;  Cedrela 
serrata,  a  fine  liabited  plant,  with  bcautifuliy-wuiged 
leaves,  from  4  to  5  feet  iu  length.  Amongst  iilants  of 
medium  sized  growth,  were  Stielitzia  reginai,  S.  angus- 
tifolia,  S.  ovata,  S.  juncca — the  last  four  species  are 
extremely  valuable  for  winter  decoration  ;  Solanuni 
Q,uitense,  an  extremely  large-leaved  species  with  axillary 
blue  flowers  2  ins.  in  diameter;  lledychlnmGardnerianum, 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus  ;  Hibiscus  mili- 
taris,  a  neat  herbaceous  species,  8  ft.  in  height ;  the  buff- 
flowered  H.  Cameronii;  H.  palnsiris,  a  robust  herbaceous 
species,  with  large  piuk  blossoms,  5  ins.  in  diameter  ; 
H,  hirta,  a  fine  herbaceous  species,  5  feet  in  height ;  the 
well-known  ilanihot,  a  very  ornamental  half-shrubby 
species,  with  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  measuring  from 
6  to  8  inches  across.  A  central  cross-path,  passing  at 
right  angles  from  east  to  west,  has  parallel  bordersplanted 
with  Musa  s.apientum  ;  the  specimens  being  from  l(j  to 
25  feet  in  height,  have  a  very  noble  and  imposing  effect. 
From  the  south  entrance  the  general  view  of  tlie 
inner  borders  is  parti.illy  intercepted  by  a  lofty  screen, 
formed  of  Bambusa  ai'undinacoa  (the  Himala;  an  Bamboo 
Cane),  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  object  in 
view,  on  account  of  its  immensely  long  and  elegant  reed- 
like  stems.  Returning  to  the  north  entrance,  attention 
is  again  a.rrested  by  the  immense  mound  of  rock  and 
tufa-stone,  which  is  rendered  not  less  subservient  to 
ornamental  effect,  than  to  its  primary  object-  of  access 
to  the  upper  dome  ;  on  its  summit  were  specimens  of  the 
Mandai'iuOrange,  25feet  in  circumference,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruit ;  also  luxuriant  plants  of  .\nona  Cherimolia 
(Cherimoyer).  Various  species  of  Opuntia  (Indian 
Fig),  and  Ejiiphyllum,  also  gave  a  divci'sifitd  feature, 
whilst  the  numerous  masses  of  Ferns  and  of  the  still 
more  delicate  Lyeopodinm  (Club  Moss"),  and  the  creep- 
ing stems  of  the  Ficus  repens  (F.  stipnlacea  1)  adhering 
to  the  surface,  Sedteued  dowu  the  rugged  outline  to  the 
harmony  of  natural  effect.  In  the  centre  of  this  artifi- 
cial arrangement  is  the  winding  ascent  to  th.e  gallery 
ar  d  the  spacious  dome,  which  is  nearly  30  feet  from  the 
gi  oimd-level,  and  from  whence  a  view  may  be  obtained 
ot  the  central  area,  where  the  rare  and  unique  speci- 
mens which  meet  the  e}  e  impress  the  strauger  with  a 
belief  that  every  climate  under  heaven  has  contributed 
its  richest  ornaments  to  adorn  this  magnificent  fabric. 
—  ff.  W. 


Miscellaneous. 

Challenge  from  the  Derly  Florists. — We  le.arn  from 
a  country  newspaper  that  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Wood,  of  the  Coppice,  from  Derby,  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  florists  of  Nottingham  for  a  friendly 
tilt  in  the  florieultural  arena. — i\Ir.  Wood  lost  no  time 
in  convening  (by  pnbhc  notice)  some  of  the  principal 
growers.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Adbolton,  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  chair,  when  the  subject  underwent  a  full 
discussion,  and  certain  resolutions  were  passed,  which 
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are  to  be  forwarded  to  Derby,  tor  the  approval  of  the  | 
florists  there.  The  following  is  the  challenge  : — "  We 
propose  to  show  you — six  growers  within  four  miles  of 
Derby,  against  si.\,  growers  withiu  four  miles  of  Notting- 
ham— five  pans  of  Tulips  and  five  pans  of  Carnations  ; 
and  to  have  every  flower  a  distinct  variety,  that  is  to 
say,  thirty  tulip.«,  not  two  of  a  sort,  and  fifty-five  Carna- 
tions, r.U  distinct  varieties.  No  shower  to  be  allowed  to 
crop  from  any  garden  unless  he  h;is  had  that  garden  in 
his  possession  twelve  mouths  prior  to  the  exhibition." 

Scenery  of  Uie  Lower  Ueghn  of  the  Rocki/  Mohh" 
tains  to  the  Eastward.  \st  Sub-region. — Extensive 
depressed  tracts  of  the  great  plains,  on  the  sources  of 
Platte  River  and  tlie  Colorado  on  the  ^Vest.  beit)g  sub- 
terraneous continuations  of  the  southerly  spurs  of  the 
Black-hills.  They  consist  of  great  ranges  and  detached 
piles  of  horizontal  new  red  sandstone  based  on  deeply 
inclined  masses  of  the  coarsest  conglomerate,  r;u-c!y 
directly  on  bituminous  shale,  under  the  great  detached 
piles,  or  near  river-defiles.  The  dfpression  is  about 
200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  tlie  plains  above. 
In  traversing  the  great  sandy  deserts,  tlie  traveller's 
attention  is  excited  by  numbers  of  obtuse  conical  piles, 
towering  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  belt  north  and  south  in  the  .'^onth  pass  along  the 
horizon.  Northward,  leaning  on  the  pine  and  snow- 
clad  central  chain  of  the  R.  Mountains  ;  southward, 
losing  themselves  in  the  endless  plains  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. Suddenly  the  traveller  finds  his  conrse  ar- 
rested by  a  precipice,  he  surveys  it  with  wonder,  and 
imagines  the  exhumed  ruins  of  Hercuianoum  or  Puni- 
peii  are  before  him.  Spacious  streets  and  avenne-s  of 
level  rock,  forn'.ed  by  regular  ranges  of  new  red  sand- 
stones heaped  into  grotesque  ruins,  or  high  massive 
piles  of  con;;lomerate,  containing  glohulai",  oblong,  or 
columnar  boulders  imbedded  io  a  gra\iah  soft  claystone 
cement.  These  boidders  are  of  great  size,  smoothed 
by  tritui-ation,  sometimes  i>artially  freed  from  cement, 
fronting  the  main  pile  and  resembling  columns,  statues, 
or  monuments  of  every  shape  On  the  top  rests  tlie 
obtuse  conical  cupola  remnant  of  sandstone,  surrounded 
by  a  variety'  of  small  turrets,  bearing  likewise  on  their 
summits  curiously  shaped  cupolas  of  greenish  or  brown- 
ish sandstoue.  In  anoiher  direction  a  series  of  low, 
oblong,  angular  platforms  of  sandstone,  resembling 
tombs,  or  extensive  terraces  of  astonishing  regularity, 
with  basins  full  of  bracki.-^h  water  ;  piles  of  globular 
boulders,  or  obelisks,  balancing  a  curious  block  of  sand- 
stone, may  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  spacious 
plains.  The  outlets  are  mostly  narrow,  dark  defiles, 
and,  on  passing  them,  another  such  monumental  city  of 
Nature's  own  ^vork  is  before  the  traveller  ;  and  not 
until  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  upon  a  river  can  lie 
again  resume  his  direct  route.  An  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  animal  and  vegetable  life,aud  a  death  like  still- 
ness pervade  these  regions,  which,  together  with  the 
want  of  good  water,  of  Grass  for  the  horses,  and  t!ie 
parching  sun  of  August,  rendered  this  the  most  into- 
lerable place  I  ever  visited  in  my  botanical  rambles. 
Yet  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  some  of  the  rarest 
specimens  of  plants  in  mj  collection  were  gathered  from 
one  solitary  cliff  withiu  this  region,  about  the  junctioTi 
O^  Ham's  and  Black's  rivers,  of  the  uppermost  wateis 
of  tlie  Colorado  ou  the  west.  A  low  cre^t-hke  ridtje 
of  sandstone  rises  on  an  isolated  massive  bed  of  bitumi- 
nous shale,  sloping  towards  the  river  from  the  adjacent 
desert;  plains  teeming  with  luxuriant  plants  of  St:tn- 
leya  viridiflora,  Nuttall.  ;vc.  Around  it  grew  hushes 
of  the  singular  Heliantlins,  No.  90  ;  and  below,  on  the 
carbonaceous  shale,  I  found  tlie  splendid  Ilydrophyiium, 
No.  93,  with  iho  Bartonia,  No.  9b.  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  slope  I  gathered,  partly  on  a  loamy  calcareous 
crust,  various  Chenopodiaccju,  and  a  few  Onagrariea>, 
comprising  the  numbers  92,  91,10(1,  ID),  103  and  101. 
There  is  perlnips  not  another  Hydro[iliyl!eous  plant 
more  elegant  than  the  above.  It  is  HboutO  inches  hi;;h, 
robist,  and  divided  from  its  base  into  branchts,  which 
bear  ample  cynn-s  of  long  recurved  racemes,  densely 
covered  with  rather  smull  azuue-bhie  or  deep  iiidigo'- 
coloured  flowers,  which  by  their  contiguity  give  a  neat 
semi-globose  outline  to  the  plant.  The  other  plants, 
though  rare,  are  mere  botanical  curiosities,  except  a 
few  b];ociesof  Peiitstemon.  which  were  already  in  seed. 
On  tlie  depressed  plains  no  plants  are  visible  except  a 
few  groups  of  Onosmodiuni,  n.  IGJ,  and  the  arborescent 
species  of  Artemisia  (can.i  and  tridentata),  frini;ing  the 
margin  of  the  adjoinin-^  plains  ;  these  are  the  only 
signs  of  vegetable  life.  Of  animals  we  saw  none,  save 
a^  single  prowling  wolf  and  a  solitary  suioky-coloured 
Kmberiza.  The  latter  seemed  delighted  wilh'our  unex- 
pected visit,  and  followed  us  for  about  10  niiles,  until 
sunset  ;  alighLiEig  ou  our  hats,  or  travelling  with  ns,  by 
taking  a  scat  on  the  cru].per,  or  settling  alternately  oli 
some  Ar-emisia  bush.  Both  these  creatures  probablv 
had  lost  tlieir  way  as  we  three  had  lost  ouis.  Our  bad 
luck,  as  we  called  it  then,  turned  out  good  for  us,  for 
by  that  involuntary  circuit  (of  about  90  or  loO  miles) 
we  evaded  a  party  of  marauding  Sliyenne  Indians.— 
Geyer,  in  "  Loudon  Journal  nf  Uotnny.^'* 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

forfheen.tnht^  lIVcA*. 
I.— nOTUODSES,  UO.N.SEKVaTORIES,  A'c. 
Stoi:e. — Little  can  be  ailtled  to  the  directions  alrenflv  jjivcn 
under  this  head.  It  would  be  well,  houtvcr,  tu  nmi'nd  tlii; 
amateur  especially,  that  be  must  be  exceedin'.rly  cautious  lu.t  to 
overheat  the  bouse,  as  thiy  would  cause  the  plants  to  start  into 
growth,  a  circumstance  which  Avould  be  very  injurious  at  this 
season.  He  veiy  particular  in  ivatcrinj;  all  jdants  under  glass. 
Coiiscrcatorij. — Thi.s  department  will  now  nccuj)y  much  atten- 
tion.  See  that  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  all  wintcr- 
floweriug    plants  is    ahrays   ready   to    succeed    each    otlier, 


and  that  they  are  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  house  : 
much  depends  on  the  arranging  of  them.  This,  as  I  have  already 
nieutioued,  deserves  the  careful  study  and  attention  of  all 
jjardeners. — .-1. 

11.— FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  SIlRUEBERtES. 
In  fiivourable  weather  like  the  present  forward  all  out-door 
work  as  much  as  possible.  Treucbiug  gromid.  and  plantinc: 
everijreen  shrubs,  should  still  be  cairied  on  with  activity,  in 
case  the  ensuing  spring  should  prove  unfavourable.  Dry 
borders  that  have  been  manured  may  be  dug.  Look  over 
seeds  collected  durin,-^  the  past  season,  anil  clean  them,  when 
tlie  weather  is  wet  previous  to  storincr.  Keep  lawns  free  from 
fallen  leaves,  sticks,  &c.  Roll  and  sweep  walks,  ttc.  nts  and 
Fnihn:!. — Keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  store  pots,  atnl  remove 
damp  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Calceolarias  that  have 
rooted  would  do  well  to  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  should 
the  weather  continue  fine.  Give  air  and  water  as  formerly 
directed. — B. 

IIT.— PLORISTS'  FLOWERS, 
Attend  to  tlic  routine  management  as  previou.>ly  recom- 
mended. After  frosts  examine  the  Polyanthus  and  Pink 
beds,  if  young  plants  have  been  put  out  late,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  raised  by  chc  action  of  the  iveatber.  As  soon  as 
tlie  soil  IS  moderately 'dr3'  fasten  them  in  their  pr.tper  situations  ; 
take  care  that  all  weeds  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enou'^h  to  take  bold  of;  as  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  advised,  never, 
let  them  get  above  the  "  economic  point,"  they  are  easier  era- 
dicated when  small,  and  at  less  risk  of  disturbing  your  plants, 
tlian  when  they  have  attained  some  size,  and  their  roots  have 
mingled  with  those  of  the  flowers. — Xow  is  a  good  time  to  get 
together  leaves,  ^vhicb,  as  the  florist  well  knows,  form  a  most 
invaluable  soil  or  compost.  No  time  or  labour  should  be  grudged 
to  obtain  a  sutbcioncy,  for  in  this  all  florists'  flowers  luxuriate. 
Attend  to  newly  foi-med  Pansy  beds,  and  if  the  worms  are 
troublesome,  pour  a  little  lime-water  do\ra  their  holes,  which 
will  speedily  relieve  you  of  their  presence.  Remove  Polyanthus 
bliioms  as  advised  last  week,  and  carefully  obsen'c,  during  a 
shower,  whether  any  pots  are  exposed  to  drip  ;  it  is  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  in  frames,  as  to  the  Auri- 
cula.—  C. 

IV.— PINERIES,  VINERIES,  etc. 
Pursue  former  directions  with  regard  to  Pines  ;  little  more 
cnn  be  added  until  Januai^y  next.  Vineries. — Those  recently 
shut  up  fur  forcing  slK>uld  be  commenced  with  a  temperature 
of  about  55-  by  day  and  50'''  by  night;  during  this  period  the 
wood  should  be  kept  constantly  moist  until  tliey  break,  when 
the  night  moisture  must  be  moderated  considerably.  Sutfer 
the  wood  to  become  dry  in  the  day,  and  if  sunshine  occurs 
alloAV  the  thermometer  to  rise^S''  or  10^.  If  the  stems  uf  the 
Amines  are  near  flues,  wrap  moss  over  tliat  part,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly moist.  Attend  to  your  root  covering,  and  maintain,  if 
possible,  a  slight  fennentation.  However  it  is  mu  excellent 
plan  to  lay  the  covering  on  pretty  thickly  in  the  course  of  Sep- 
tember, to  arrest  the  diparturc  of  the  accumulated  heat  of  the 
past  summer.  Pursue  similar  top  and  root  management  in  the 
earliest  Peach-bouse ;  taking  care  that  the  whole  voliune  of  soil 
which  had  become  di\v  is  moisteneil  through  with  warm  liquid 
manure.  Sec  that  all  Vines,  i'igs,  and  Peaches,  in  pots  or 
tubs,  ai'C  secure  from  frost  and  access  of  wet.  A  fernn-nting 
body  in  a  forcing  Vinery  or  Peach-house  is  an  excellent  plung- 
ing medium  fur  such  of  these  as  are  wanted  vei'y  early.  The 
forcing  of  Kidney  Ueans  may  now  be  successfully  commenced, 
and  Strawberries  introduced  now  into  a  slight  bottom-heat 
about  l'-'"'  or  15^  in  advance  of  the  top  beat  will  have  a  pretty 
good  chance  of  success  ;  a  bottom-beat  of  "U"^  from  fermenting 
materials  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  :  when  they  conic 
in  flower  they  may  lie  introduced  into  the  liituse. — Z>. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pruning  tiie  leading  shoots  in  order  to  give  the  required  form 
to  trees  against  walls  was  explained  in  last  week's  Calendar, 
It  now  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  management  of  spurs 
furnied  along  the  branches.  In  the  Pear  and  Apple,  fruit-buds 
are  smnetinies  formed  directly  on  the  two-year-old  portions  of 
the  branch.  When  such  is  the  case^  notliing  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  them  except  a  little  thinning,  if  there  should  be  more 
tlian  the  branch  can  bring  to  perfect  fruit.  But  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  ease  that  instead  of  a  completely-formed  blossom- 
bud  a  tapering  sjiur  is  only  pmduced,  which  frequently  goes  on 
el'-ngating  for  years  ;  part  of  these  should  be  shortened  to 
\\ilhin  a  (juarter  uf  an  inch  of  their  bases,  whilst  the  greater 
number  sluaild  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched.  If,  instead  of 
spui's,  shoots  have  been  produced,  they  must  be  cut  back  to 
within  an  inch  of  the:r  bases  ;  and  some,  where  nimier..nis,  still 
closer.  Older  spurs  should  be  shortened  down  to  the  lowest 
fruit-buds,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  cut  too  near  tlie  latter. 
In  short,  keep  the  fruit-buds  in  view,  and  endeavour  to  remove, 
as  much  as  imssible,  whatever  is  in  front  of  them.  Where  there 
are  old  neglected  spurs,  producing  only  a  crowded  mass  of 
foliage  without  fruit,  they  had  better  be  thinned  and  well  cut 
back  ;  and  by  attemling  properly  to  summer  pruuing,  fruitful- 
ness  «ill  be  induced.  Kitdtat  iiai-Jcn, — Examine  Potatoes  in 
pits,  and  if  tliey  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  fermentation, they  may 
be  finally  cM-thed  over,  or  otherwise  made  secure  from  sevei'c 
frost.  If  they  have  not  been  put  together  in  large  quantities, 
fermentation  cannot  take  place  now  that  the  weather  is  cool. 
In  small  ]iits  the  heat  generated  by  a  few  decaying  tubei's 
among  the  lot  is  abstracted  by  the  cool  surrounding  earth,  and 
cannot  possibly  accumulate,  as  it  does  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
case  of  large  quantities. — i:. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Cos'SKRVAToRiES.  ic. — St  IiKf—Xow  may  make  an  evergreen 

edging  in  your  conservatory  with  Oxalis  IJowiei,  or  any  of  the 

MexicanWoodsorreb,  or  you  may  employ  such  Cape  evergreen 


hei-bs  as  Aristea  cyanea,  Anomatheca  cruenta,  tfcc,  or  you 
may  employ  Ferns  of  various  kinds  and  Lycopods.  But  you 
will  probably  find  stones  necessary  and  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  climbers,  take  the  Hardenbergias.  hardier  Pas- 
sionflowers, Mandevilla,  Dolichos  lignosus,  Phaseolus  Cara- 
calla,    Clematis  Sieboldi.   Clematis  balearica,   Tecoma  aus- 

tralis,  JJignonia  capreolata.  picta,  or  Carolinie. .■iTnafeitr — 

Sheet  iron  wili  not  do.  You  must  use  wood,  or,  which  is 
much  better,  slate,  or  stone.  Peat  will  do  very  well  for 
plunging  in.  Brick  rubbish  is  unnecessary.  In  placing  your 
■  bed  for  Cucumbers  over  your  flue,  you  will  probably  render 
your  soil  too  dry.  ^Vby  not  place  the  Cucumber  pots  on  the 
back  of  the  stage,  and  conduct  the  Vines  to  the  roof  by  means 
of  a  trellis.  "We  do  not  see  any  other  point  which  demands 
rectification. — — /.V"e^^;».* — Gras  burnt  in  a  greenhouse  will 
keep  off  frost:  but  it  dries  and  poisons   the  air,   so  that  the 

remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. D  B  B — JIet;illic  roofs 

are  as  good  as  wood,  but  dearer.  They  also  demand  better 
gardeners.  Of  course  they  are  much  lighter.  We  should 
hardly  advise  you  to  use  metal,  unless  yoiu"  horticultural 
arrangements  are  veiy  perfect. 
D.\nia.is — E  It  L — On  referring  to  the  back  numbers,  it  appears 
that  the  reports  of  Counti-y  Dahlia  Shows  are  too  few,  and 
too  imperfectly  given  to  form  a  summary  from  ;  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  names  of  the  favourite  show  flowers,  yon  had 
better  consult  the  report  of  the  South  London  Floriculiural 
Exhibition,  at  page  \i\'l  of  the  present  volume." 
Emigk.ition — n  M  IS — All  European  vegetable,  fi'uit,  and  tree- 
seeds  are  useful  in  New  Zealand.  They  will  go  there  readily, 
without  loss,  if  packed  in  coarse  canvas  bags,  and  hung  up 
in  a  cabin  or  other  well  ventilated  dry  place  :  and  will  enjoy 
that  ftne  climate  when  they  get  there. 
FiLBEr.T-TKEEs — .1  I'^As  your  trces  do  not  bear,  although  large, 

you  should  root-prune  them.  II 
Hardv  Climbers— ^i(i*— The  following  may  possibly  suit  you: 
Pyracantha,    Coarothns   thyrsiflorus,    lierberis   fascicularis, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  marginata,   Escallonia  rubra, 
Capiifolium  flexuosum.  and  Magnolia  grandiflora.lf 
IIeatisc — --ill  Old  iSub — If  you  can  attord  it,  by  all  means  use 
one  single  4-incb  pipe  carried  all  round  your  house,  and  a  hot- 
ivater  boiler.     If  you  cannot  do  that,  build  a  common  flue. 
As  your  object  is  merely  to  keep  out  frost,  a  flue  is  less  objec- 
ti<mable.     Hut  you  might,  perhaps,  effect  the  same  object  by 
a  thatched  roof,  if  you  can  provide  the  labour  and  machinery 
required  to  move  it  daily. 
Glass — OD — The  foreign  houses  have  no  agents  here,  except 

such  as  advertise  in  our  columns, 
I.Nsi:cTs — .4  Coustant  J?ead€r — I  think  that  heat  might  be  applied 
to  matured  trees  with  good  eitect,  by  means  of  a  lighted 
torch  or  wisps  of  straw ;  or  you  may  first  rub  off  the  scales 
with  a  blunt  kuife.  and  then"  wash  the  most  infected  parts 
with  gas-tar,  and  the  ivhole,  if  you  please,  with  train-oil,  ■ 
which  cannot  injure  t'.-.e  tree;  but  the  tar  must  not  be  too 
freely  administered.  Vide  vol.  iii,  p.  "^-5  ;  and  vol.  iv,  pp.  427 
and  499  of  this  Journal./.* »'.— There  is  a  genus  of  leaf- 
cutting  bees  called  ^fegachile,  whose  history  is  given,  vol.  ii, 
p,  573  ;  tliey  are  not  very  unlike  the  hive-bee  in  size  and 
colour  ;  but  the  males  havepalmated  fore  feet  of  an  ochreous 
tint,  and  in  flight  they  cany  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  iu  such 
a  position  that  they  look  as  if  they  were  embracing  a  pebble. 
Slay  not  this  have  led  to  the  ciTor,  if  error  it  be,  that  the 
hive  bees  carry  ballast  ?  /?.  See  also  Curtis's  "  iJrit.  Eiit./' 
fol,  and  pi.  2IS,  for  figures  of  the  foot,  &c. 
Lopping— /?  J^  J— It'  the  stumps  left  on  your  fine  old  Oaks  have 
any  i-pray  upon  them  you  l.ad  better  leave  them  undistm'bcd. 
If  they  have  none  and* are  decaying,  then  saw  them  off  close 
to  the  main  tiunk.  pare  them  to  a  smooth  face,  and  then 
dress  the  wounds  with  Forsyth's  composition  (seep.  24),  or 
some  such  i)reparation.  The  fellow  who  lopped  your  trees 
should  have  had  his  ears  cropped  lor  his  pains. 
Mildew— 7?  iv— We  cannot  fiml  any  trace  of  Botrytis  on  your 
leaves  of  rrim\ila  sinensis.  They  have  been  attacked  by  some 
mining  insect,  and  the  hairs  are  somewhat  in  a  morbid 
condition. 

Na.mes  of  Frcits— .1Z(7.  C— The  Pigeon  Apple.H <?  P— The 

Bleuheun  Pippin. || 
Names  of  Plants — Vicariensti! — Some  Paphne,  but  fui'tlier  we 

cannot  say  from  one  shrivelled  flower  and  no  leaf. -4  E  A'— 

Aristotelea  Macqui. Lf  M  C  l>—\Xe  neither  can  nor  will 

waste  time  in  finding  out  the  names  of  fragments  of  plants 
liaving  neither  flower  nor  fruit.  If  names  are  to  be  furnished 
by  us,  those  who  send  iiiants  must  themselves  furnish  speci- 
mens in  a  state  fit  for,examinaiion. ir/Hnp^.'-^Ca-salpinia 

t?appan  from  Ma'fo  Grosso. 
Potatoes—^  ;?   6" — We    recommend  that   which    experience 
shows  to  have  succeeded,  and  this  is  no  time  for  experiment-.  .. 
ing.    Probably  the  rationale  of  placing  littery  dung  under  the  ^^^ 
I'otatoes  is,  that  it  keeps  them  dry.  acting  as  drainage.     We'  * 
see  no  objection^to  placing  it  both  above    and  below;  butis 

there  is  little  to  fcarfrom  frost. Evquh'cr—lt  would  notbe-^.: 

advisable  to  cut  down  a  single  stemmed   Potato  plant  for^ 
cuttings  ;  but  frequently  several  stems  are  produced,  some  or 

which  may  be  layered  or  used  for  cnttings.ll 'J'lceed — We 

do  not  undei-stand  your  statement.     If  your  seed  Potatoes 
were  attacked  by  the  "late"  disease,  how  could  they  have 
already  yielded  such  a   crop  as  you  describe.?     Perhaps  you. -_. 
will  favour  us  with  some  further  explanation.  '^"^ 

Rhudarb— Z  /i— Plant    now    in    rich- rather    fx-ee    soil,   weU^ 

trenched,  and  manured  with  rotten  dung.  1|  ~  -**' 

Roses— -Vtfj;»rt  J.'oct'u- You  may  with  safety  cut  away  now  tlstym 

long  top-shoot,  to  abo'.it  a  foot  above  the  buds  ;  you  may  alsq_ 

rough!  V  prune  in  theold  wood,  [n-eparatory  toits  being  entirely  ; 

removed  in  spring.  J .?t(6~Procure  Blush  Moss,  Globe  White  i.' 

Ilil),  Enchantre.ss.l)uc  de  Luxembourg. Kiego, Double  Yellowy 
Sweet  Ciiar.Duc  d'Aumale.  Eernard,  Hose  du  Roi,  and  Eme- 
rance.Tf 
Stkawiiebkies— ^  ir— You  may  fork  over  the  ground  between,. 
Strawben-y  rows  at  this  season  without  injury  to  the  plants, 
if  you  take  proper  care,  || 
Undergrowth  for  Silver  Ftas— ZC  C— It  is  difficult  tofonw- 
an  undergrowth  in  a  narrow  belt  of  Silver  Firs,  wiiich  will  .    ■ 
grow  sufticiently  high  and  thick  to  .shut  out  unsightly  objects": 
behind      Common  Laurels  and  Hollies  answer  the  purpose-, 
better  than  anything  else. 
VjNEUits- </  .4— Plant  ^our  Vines  next  your  rafters.    Take 
carw  never  to  place  next  each  other  a  sU'ong  and  a  weak, 
growing  sort.     If  you  can  inake  your  border  inside  the  housg- 
do  so.  .   -. 

ilisc— //■  A"— Yuu  should  refjr  to  some  cat:ilogue  of  garden 
plantR  fur  the  information  you  ask.  Sweet's,  or  Don's,  or 
Loudon's.  If  we  were  to  answer  such  questions,  we  should 
fiU  oar  limited  .'ipace  with  matter  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  any- 
body. A  good  garden  catalogue  is  indispensable  to  those 
who"  wish  for  intormation  respecting  authorities  for  names, 
■ J  Zac/orc?— Dajibne  Cneorum  does  not  require  any  pro- 
tection in  winter ;  well-rotted  cow-dung,  nuxed  with  peat  and 
road-sand  from  limestone  will  form  an  excellent  soil  for  it.J 

.4  B,  Brhtvl~Thc  Number  would   be  useful. Zeta — 

Wliere  peat  cannot  be  i'rt>cured,  Aqnilcgia  glandulosamay 
be  grown  in  a  light  soil,  con-listing  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 

s;uid.J jLYy— Sobo  Glass  Company,  18,  Crown-street,  Soho. 

%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too 
late,  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required 
inquiries  can  be  made.  We  must  al.sobeg  for  the  indulgence 
ot  those  numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  in- 
teresting contributions  is  still  delayed. 


Errata— In   "RuricolaV  last  paper,  pp.  Slfi   and   817,   ift»r 
Musca  stabulari>  read  Musca  stabukoif,  and  20  lines  fi*om  the 

bollom  for  longf.«(  read  Iong(V7<,  ■■- -^ 
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STEPHENSON  and  Cu.,  61,  Gracecluirch-str^a 
London,  ana  1",  Xfiv  P;irk-3treet,  Southw:ii-k.  Inventors 
md  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
OYLINDUICAL  IJOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
icientiiic  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
jpplTiuj;  the  Tank  svstem  to  Pineries,  IM-opagating  Houses,  &C., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  i  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  us 
Copocr.  bv  »hich  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  lioilers,  which  are 
now'sowcUknowni,  scarcely  require  description,  hut  to  those 
who  h.ivc  not  seen  thorn  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  tor- 
warded,  as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  nt  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  i  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buililings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  Ac.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  O.ardcn 
Fences.  Wire  Work,  &c.  A 


DK.ilNlNG      TILES. —  AINSLIE-S       PATENT 
IMPR0VEME.VT.-5 
ForM  vKi.sc  and  Dkting  Draining  Tiles  of  the  FiasT  Class  — 
Gentlemen  lianng  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  thcin,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  PaocEss  combines  Effect  with  Eco.nomt,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  re:idy  for  Bi-bsing  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at*  Alperton,  .\cton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
lI9,Grcat  Gnildfovd-st.,  Sonthwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Itegont-streef.  London.  Particulars  may'be  had  from  Jons 
AISSLTI..  .Mpcrton,  .Acton,  Middle^^ex.      


SATUJiDAY,  DECEMBER  13,   1845. 


.MKKriNliS   POB   InK  Trtll  K'll.l.U'VI  N<i   WBKKS. 
,«oMisiiAV.    D^e.  ir-Aurii;"iU'trHl  <.K-I-iy  ■  f  Ki!Kl»i.d_. 
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TtiiiwDAV,       —    18 -.\i;iUu  ti.rrtl  Iinp.Soe.  eflrifli 
Wkonksdat,      —    W  -A«rii-illt  tr«l  .^ocieiy  -f  Knuland. 
■rHtra«.'*v.        —    25-.AirriciiI  Ural  Imp   S..c.of  Iri*l-nd. 
FAK.MKRS'  CLUB.    U.j.  g3  -S..  Pel«r'.,  Ki-c  . 

'^-'  Our  readei-s  \vi  1  find  in  another  column,  a  Report  of  the 
SjllTnriELD  Olvb  E.xbibition  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  at 
the  ilalier-street  Bazaar^ 

Theuk.  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  controversial 
writing-  in  our  pases  lately  on  the  subject  of  the 
capitaf  needed  by  the  farmer,  ;.  e.,  the  amount  per 
acre  Hliich  he  can  invest,  with  ihe  greatest  profit  to 
himself  and  others.  It  is  the  object  of  the  young 
farmer  comuiencinor  business  so  to  invest  his  capital 
as  that  it  shall  yield  him  the  largest  annual  return. 
And  a  most  important  matter  for  consideration  this 
is,  fur  on  the  CLijiiial  invested  in  agricniiure  there 
is,  doubtiess,  dependent  much  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. But  it  has  been  urgeil  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion  ;  that  the  amount  per  acre 
invested  in  farming,  dcjieudent  as  it  niiinly  is  on 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  on  that  of  the 
district,  -as  well  as  on  their  will  and  ability  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  produce,  is  quite  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  writers  on  the  subject— that  evils  arising  out 
■  of  any  existing  circumstance  on  this  head  must  be 
left  to  work  their  own  remedy,  and  so  on.  But 
does  not  this  mode  of  treating  the  matter  sound  very 
like  thesaying  quoted  last  week  by  Dr.  Li.ndley — 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right'  ! 

One  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  farming  depends, 
doubtless,  is  the  degree  of  security  otlered 
to  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  and  is  not  the 
endeavour  right  to  point  out  the  true  interests  ol 
both  parties  here.  For  another  of  these  circum- 
stances m-ay  be  the  ignorance  of  one  or  other 
of  these  parties  of  their  true  iiiterests  ;  and  is 
it  not  always  a  noble  acliievement  to  dispel  that  V 
Certainly  ft  is  much  to  be  wished  that  more  capital 
were  invested  in  farming ;  ihcre  is  room  both  for  it 
and  its  produce,  as  we  lately  showed,  and  that  is 
not  lost  labour  which  is  spent  in  pointing  out  the 
true  policy  of  all  parties  on  this  head.  We  hope, 
therefore,'  that  "  Falcon,"  and  "J.  S.,"'  and  many 
others,  will  join  in  keeping- alive  this  discussion:  they 
cannot  labour  in  vain  as  Xons  as  they  Hrite  with  the 
simple  ol'ject  of  eliciting  truth. 

\>'e  may  just  point  out  one  way  in  which  a 
skilful  iuvestiucnt  of  ca])ital  acts.  Everyone  knows 
how  dependent  the  farmer  is  upon  climate  :  it 
is  not  simply  that  a  certain  quantity  of  rain 
falls — that  the  thermometer  falls  to  such  an  e.':- 
tremc  in  the  winter  months,  and  rises  in 
summer,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  liability  to 
storms.  Two  districts  shall  be  perfectly  alike  in 
these  particulars — in  the  one  the  farmer  may  be 
entirely  enslaved  by  them,  while  in  the  other  he 
feels  their  influence  but  slightly,  The  reason  is, 
that  the  former  occupies  undrained  land,  and  the 
farm  of  the  other  is  dry  and  free,  either  naturally 
or  artificially.  A  very  good  instance  of  this  is 
given  by  Prof.  Johnstone,  in  one  of  his  District 
Reports.  He  says  — From  St.  Abb's  Head  to  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  there  stretches  a  broad  zone  of 
slate  rocks,  over  nearly  the  Ahole  of  which  obstacles 
(arising  from  clim-ate)  to  agricultural  improvement 
exist,  and  a  stationary  or  slowly  advancing  hus- 
bandry. But  if  in  the'  midst  of  this  broad  tract  of 
country  a  patch  of  limestone,  or  trap,  or  of  old  red 
sandstone  appears,  all  at  once  the  difficulties  of  cli- 
m&te  ap|>ear  to  vanish,  and  heaTcn  and  earth  seem 


to  conspire  in  reivardiug  the  diligent  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  rock,  therefore,  on 
which  the  soils  rest,  and  by  the  ilecay  of  which  they 
have  gcncrallv  been  formed,  that  lijs  created,  as  it 
were,  the  climate  of  the  spot — has  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  its  bogs — has  subjected  its  cro])s  to  mil- 
dew— and  has  made  its  harvests  scanty  and  im- 
ccrlain. 

The  limestone  subsoil  is  just  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Deanston  frequent  drain  system.  Take 
a  district,  itself  undrained  aiul  wet,  and  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  tract  of  similar  soil,  and  let  its 
occupant,  by  the  ])ro])er  inve.-tmeiit  of  his  capital, 
drain  and  cultivate  it  properly,  and  it  will  assume  the 
very  same  character,  of  easy  cultivation  in  contrast 
to  the  neighbouring  farms,  as  that  which  Professor 
.Toiinstom:  found  on  the  patches  of  limestone  amid 
the  clav-soils  of  Lowland  Scotl.md. 

This"  is  a  point,  then,  capal)le  of  lengthened 
and  instructive  illustration  A  man  farms  land  with 
a  ca]iital  of  .5/.  an  acre — sn|ipose  his  holding:  and, 
of  course,  his  rent,  to  be  suildcniy  reduced  one  half 
— how  shall  he  re-invest  the  unengaged  half  of  his 
capital ': — shall  he  resume  the  land  of  which  he  has 
been  deprived,  and  thus  doul)lo  his  rent  again  '? — or 
is  it  not  his  interest  to  farm  his  reduced  occupation 
doubly  as  m  ell  ? — his  rent  would  remain  unincrcasod 
to  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  every  fresh  ou'lay  of 
capital,  if  judiciously  invested,  v\hile  it  increased  the 
gross  produce  of  the  farm,  would  diniinis/i  the  ex- 
pense of  ils  cultivation. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  'he  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  more  Ihe  organ  ot  Farmers' 
SociETirs  than  it  now  is,  especially  of  those  which 
are  in  eftect  Agiicultnral  Debating  Clubs.  It  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  be  much  for  the  benefit  of 
Farmers'  Clulis  to  possess  a  weekly  periodical  in 
which  to  publish  their  debates  and  resolutions — one 
in  which  they  might  both  call  the  attention  of  the 
Agricidtund  world  to  the  subjects  which  have 
engaged  their  attention,  and  in  which  at  the  same 
time  tb.ey  might  see  how  f-ar  their  opinions  meet  the 
views  of  similar  bodies  of  practical  men  cultivating 
dift'erent  soils,  under  diHerent  climates. 

The  benefit  derivable  thus,  is,  we  lliink,  suffi- 
ciently clear  ;  and  we  beg-  to  place  our  columns  at 
their  disposal  for  this  purpose.  Our  circulation  is 
already  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  assume  this 
position  if  they  will  only  avail  themselves  of  us,  and 
there  is  a  similarity  in  our  objects  which  should 
induce  them  to  do  so.  The  rules  which  guide  the 
management  of  this  Paper  are  precisely  those  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  throughout  the  kingdom — all  subjects  proper 
for  discussion  at  Farmers'  Clubs  Kre  proper  for 
discussion  in  our  column.s — nnd  it  is  o'.ily  by  pub- 
lishing the  experience  of  practical  men,  and  the 
opinions  on  these  subjects  which  that  experience 
teaches,  that  either  we  or  they  can  hope  to  be 
useful. 

Utility  in  its  true  meaning — usefulness  to  the 
agricul.iiral  interest,  whether  by  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  means  which  shall  raise  the  character  and 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  labourer — or  by  indi- 
cating the  general  principles  and  the  particular 
methods  of  j^rofitable  farming — or  In'  exhibiting  to 
landowners  how  their  own  interests  arc  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  an  intelligent  and  wealthy 
tenantry — usefulness  in  these  ways  is  the  object  of 
this  periodical,  however  small  may  have  been  the 
results  of  its  endeavours.  And  what  are  the  objects 
of  Farniei-s' Clubs?  precisely  the  same.  They  are 
Societies  for  mutual  instruction — communities  whose 
members  unite  for  the  common  benefit  in  stalingtheir 
experience  as  farmers  on  all  these  topics.  And  it 
is  simply  this  character  of  a  mutual  instruction 
society  that  wo  have  long  wished  our  readers  in- 
creasingly to  assume.  Our  pages,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  have  this  year  contained  communications  from 
many  practical  farmers — it  is  on  pens  such  as  theirs 
that  the  usefulness  of  an  Agricultural  periodical 
must  depend,  and  the  benefit  to  onr  pages  wh'ch 
the  proposed  arrangement  with  Farmers'  Clubs 
would  ensure  is  of  course  a  great  inducement  to  us 
in  seeking  for  it.  i 

We  have  a  list,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  results 
of  personal  inquiry,  of  6-28  Agricultural  Societies 
and  Farmers'  Clubs  in  Ensland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
secretaries,  and  with  the  view  of  bringing  this 
subject  under  the  notice  of  these  gentlemen,  we 
have  sent  to  each  a  copy  of  this  day's  Paper, 
and  a  circular  has  also  been  forwarded  to  them, 
asking  for  such  information  as  would  enable  us  at 
once  in  a  measure  to  assume  the  position  we  desire. 
Announcements  of  meetings  and  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  and  reports  of  discussions  and  rcsolulions 
b}"  these  societies,  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  future  be 
forwarded  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  shall 
feel  hishlv  honoured  and  delighted  to  know  that 


Farmers'  Clubs  have  favourably  considered  and  re- 
solved upon  these  suggestions. 

Enquiries  frequently  reach  us  as  to  the  best 
method  of  starting  and  maintaining  Farmers'  Clubs. 
For  the  first,  all  that  seems  necessary  is,  that  the 
farmers  attending  any  market  town  be  spoken  to 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  ultimately  a  mcetirg  be 
called  to  agree  to  certain  rules.  On  the  nature  of 
those  rules,  and  on  the  preparations  which  may  have 
been  made  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety, depend  its  probabiiitj'  of  permanence.  The 
following  a])pear  to  be  a  good  set  of  rules  : — 

1.  That  the  object  of  this  Society  is  the  benefit  of 
its  members  by  the  improvement  of  their  agricultu- 
ral practice.  [It  is  not  well,  we  think,  to  sny  any- 
thing about  labourers,  or  about  rewarding  them  with 
certificates  and  sums  of  money  for  good  behaviour 
during  a  number  of  years'  setviluJe  (we  do 
heartily  agree  with  Mr.Colinan  in  haling  ihis  word.) 
We  iLay  depend  upon  it  that  the  interests  of  the 
labourer  will  bo  belter  served  by  the  Society, 
should  it  be  influential  in  inducing  a  better  sj'stem 
of  farming,  than  ever  they  would  be  by  such  means 
as  money  rewards.  A  ploughing  match,  however, 
seems  lobe  a  very  fair  mode  of  employing  a  portion 
of  the  Society's  funds,  and  one  which  is  perfectly- 
consistent  with  this  lule.] 

2.  That  the  officers  of  this  Club  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, all  to  be  elected  annually.  Three  of  the  Com- 
mittee, including  the  Secretary,  to  be  a  quorum. 

3.  That  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  shall  suf- 
fice to  preserve  order  during  discussions,  that  the 
Secretarv  shall  receive  subscriptions,  keep  accounts, 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  have  the  care 
of  the  library. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  Committee 
shall  provide  a  President  for  the  evening,  whose 
care  it  shall  be  to  preserve  order,  and  to  see  that  at 
each  meeting  a  subject  is  named  for  discussion  at 
the  ensuing  one. 

•5.  That  any  person  wishing-  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  this  (.'lub  must  be  proposed  by  one  member, 
seconded  by  another,  and  elected  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

G.  That  the  annual  subscription  of  a  member 
shall  be  os.  (?)  lo  be  paid  in  advance,  dating  from 
the  annual  meeting  pr<-C(?(//)/<7  his  election. 

7.  The  club  shall  meet  monthly  on  [the  market- 
day,  or  some  day  near  the  full  moon].  And  that  an 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  for  transacting  the 
annual  business  of  the  society. 

8.  That  all  matters  of  a  party,  political,  or  religious 
nature  shall  be  ineligible  for  discussion. 

9.  That  the  management  of  Ihe  library  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  Coumiittee;  but 
that  books  of  an  agiicultural  or  horticultural  cha- 
racter may  be  ordered  by  the  Society  on  the 
seconded  motion  of  a  member. 

TO.  That  strangers  may  be  admitted  by  members ; 
but,  if  resident  within  [  ]  miles  of  [ 

],  not  more  than  once  as  a  non-subscriber;  they 
may  take  part  in  the  debate,  but  not  vote.  That  the 
sons  of  members  intended  for  the  farming  business, 
who  arc  under  21  years  of  age,  shall  have  free  ad- 
mittance to  the  club-room. 

11.  That  no  smoking  or  drinking  be  allowed 
during  the  meetings  of  this  Society. 

12.  That  an}'  member  wishing  to  alter  any  of  the 
above  rules  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  secre- 
tary at  one  meeting,  and  propose  it  at  the  next, 
when  it  shall  be  determined  by  vote. 

A  very  important  i)art  of  the  preparation  to  be 
made  by  any  one  anxious  to  start  a  Farmers'  Cliib 
consists  in  the  selection  of  useful  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. A  Farmer's  Club  will  soon  cease  to  exist 
if  the  discussions  are  of  no  use  to  its  members. 
The  secretary  will  need  to  obtain  and  engage  the 
assistance  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  give  useful 
information ;  he  will  need  to  work  hard  himself, 
as  on  him  will  devolve  the  business  of  sustaining 
a  flaiTging  debate. 

For  the  assistance  of  secretaries  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  we  prepared  hand  a  list  of  1.50  subjects  in 
another  l)age,  with  a  few  references  under  some  of 
them  to  the  best  methods  of  treating  them.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  ensuing  year  to  head  the  section 
of  this  paper  which  is  appropriated  to  Farmers' 
Club  reports  with  a  weekly  paragraph,  giving  full 
reference  to  the  best  sources  of  information  to  one 
or  two  subjects  suitable  for  discussion. 


SUBJECTS    FOR   DISCUSSION    BY   FARMERS- 
CLUBS. 

WIIH    OCC.lSION.iL  RKFEKF.NCna  TO    METHODS  OF    TREiTING 
THEM. 

1.  The  benefit  derivable  from  Farmers'  Clubs,  with 
the  proper  constitution  of  such  clubs,  that  the  benefit 
may  be  the  greatest.  Shall  matters  involved  in  the 
party  politics  of  the  day  bo  deemed  suitable  for  discus- 
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sion  ?  The  causes  of  a  falling  oif  (where  this  is  the  case), 
in  the  atteudance  of  members. 

2.  The  relative  merits  of  goodj  middling,  and  parsi- 
monious farming. 

Consider  the  present  condition  of  the  people  for  food — the 
present  condition  of  the  labour  market  for  want  of  employ- 
ment— the  present  remuneration  of  the  farmer  for  his  capital 
and  abilities.  In  what  does  high  differ  from  slovenly  fanniii}^  ? 
It  renders  cultivation  easier  and  thus  more  profitable — it  pro- 
vides employment— and  increases  the  produce  of  food. 

3.  Tlie  advantages  of  the  lease. 

Security  for  the  tenant— an  inducement  to  the  outlay  of  capital- 
Length  of  tenure  cau-^es  landowniers  to  be  more  careful  in  se- 
lection of  their  tenants.  Consider  the  nature  and  results  of 
both  of  these  tendencitE. 

4.  What  are  the  merits  of  a  system  for  securing  the 
"  tenants'  rights  1  '* 

Determine  what  period  of  permanence  should  be  allotted  as 
a  security  for  outlay  of  various  kinds.  How  many  years  will  pay 
for  drainage,  for  liming-,  for  boniufr,  for  the  use  of  oil-cake.  »t  c. 
See  the  present  cou  Jition  of  some  districts  in  Lincolnshire,  com- 
pared with  v.hat  they  were  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  point 
out  the  e\'ils  of  running  accounts  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  which  still  remains,  however 
cloaked  over  it  may  be.  Read  letter  by  "A  Looker  On,"  in  a 
former  Number  uf  this  Paper. 

5.  The  best  period  and  conditions  under  wliich  to 
enter  upon  or  leave  a  farm — reference  being  had  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  landowner,  and  of  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tenants — as  well  as  to  any  risk  oi"  loss  to  the 
nation. 

The  object  of  all  conditions  should  be  to  presen-e  liigh  fann- 
ing  on  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  :ind  this  must  be  by  rendei-ing  it 
as  profitable  for  the  tenant  to  farm  as  well  the  last  year  of  his 
lease  as  during  any  preceding  one.  He  should  get  full  value 
for  dung  aud  sti-aw,  and  unexhausted  labour  ;  he  should  have 
pennission  to  consume  his  roots  on  the  farm.  His  successor 
should  be  pemiiited  to  do  any  of  the  labour  attending  liis  first 
year's  crops. 

6.  Tlie  importance  to  the  farmer  of  an  acfjuaintance 
with  the  theory  of  his  art. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  knowing  the  nature  of  every  farm 
opei'ation,  the  certainty  of  its  results  under  given  circumstances. 

Exhibit  the  opinion  now  prevalent  on  this  subject  as  evidenced 
in  the  establishment  of  agi-icultm-al  colleges. 

7.  The  benefits  of  which  science  has  been  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Trace  the  agncultural  history  of  the  past  few  years  :  the  in- 
fluence of  the  full  development  of  the  theoi-y  of  manures,  and 
of  the  the«ji-j-of  the  food  of  auimals,  on  the  farmer's  practice. 

8.  The  dependence  of  soil  on  subsoil,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  connection  between  geology  and  agriculture. 

See  Morton  on  Soils,  and  papers  by  "M.S."  on  the  Geo-agricul- 
ture  of  Gloucestershire,  in  the  J (/rtctdtund  Gazette  of  last  year. 

9.  The  theoi7  of  the  action  of  manures. 

The  soil  contains  two  classes  of  substances — one  of  which  is 
in  abundance,  and  confers  on  it  a  texture  such  as  will  enable  it 
both  to  liold  plants  upright  upon  its  surface,  aud  at  the  same 
time  convey  to  their  root-*,  dissolved  in  ^vater,  the  other  sub- 
stances present  iu  smaller  quantity  in  it,  which  act  as  theii- 
food.  Thej^e  latter  substances  are  diminished  in  quantity  by 
the  abstraction  t.)f  successive  crops,  and  the  soil  loses  its 
fertility.  But  this  may  be  restored  to  it  by  applying  to  the  land 
in  sufficient  quantity  the  substances,  ascertained  by  analysis, 
of  which  the  crops  have  depriveil  it. 

10.  The  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Consider  v.hat  the  seed  requires  to  assist  its  germinMion — 
what  the  young  plant  requires  to  favour  its  gi'owth  and  the 
full  development  of  its  parts — what  is  needed  while  the  seed  is 
being  matured— and  point  out  v.hat  agricultural  processes  are 
thusbeneScialat  the  different  stages. 

11.  What  is  the  best  seed-bed — the  condition  of  soil 
most  suitable  to  the  proce.-s  of  germination. 

See  a  Lecture  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Penicuick, 
near  Edinburgh,  ilelivered  a  year  or  two  ago  before  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

12.  The  principles  of  animal  physiology  applied  to  the 
feeding  (f  cattle  and  sheep,  ^c. 

See  Dr.  I'layfair's  Lectures  before  the  English'  Agricultural 
Society,  reported  in  their  Journal,  and  Doussingault's 
"  Rural  Economy." 

13.  The  best  methods  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  influence  of  education,  of  savings'  banks,  of  benefit  so- 
cieties, of  emigration,  of  allotments,  of  having  farms  of  various 
sizes — the  steps  as  it  were  in  a  ladder  up  ivhich  an  industrious 
man  may  mount  in  the  scale  of  society.  The  influence  of  tem- 
perance societies,  of  high  fanning,  of  various  systems  of  paying 
the  laboui-er.     The  want  of  cottage  accommodation. 

14.  On  the  economic  value  of  education. 
See  Dr.  Chalmers's  works  on  this  subject. 

15.  On  savings'  banks  and  benefit  societies  in  their 
influence  on  the  labourers  contributing  to  them. 

See  "  North  British  Review,"  August  ISi-'J. 

16.  On  allotments  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  elevating  the  condition  (?)  of  the  labourer. 

See  a  periodical  entitled  "The  Labourers*  Friend,"  and 
"  Noi-th  British  Review"  August  184-5,  and  a  pamphlet  bv  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  on  "  The  Policy  of  Landlords  Establishing  a 
Spade  Tenantry-." 

17.  Should  emigration  he  encouraged  ? 

See  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  p.  155,  vol.  1,  and 
"Xorth  British  Review,"  August  ISiS. 

18.  On  paying  labourers  partly  in  kind. 

See  Mr.  Orey,  of  Dilstone's  description  of  the  hind  system,  in 
a  late  number  of  the  "Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society." 

19.  On  the  propriety  of  reducing  horse-culture  by  a 
partial  substitution  of  manual  labour. 

This  pohcy  is  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  labourer,  and 
it  mi^ht  to  a  certain  e:xtent  be  profitably  adopted  by  the  farmer. 
A6  in  the  cultivation  of  his  headlands,  and  in  the  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  some  of  Ins  crops. 

20.  On  the  best  methods  of  hiring  agricultural 
labourers. 

See  a  pajier  by  >[r.  C.  11.,  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Glou- 
cester Fanners'  Club. 

21.  On  the  ;)ro/e*5/ona/ education  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

See  various  papers  by  the  late  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert,  upon  the 
fcfiBciency  and  success  of  her  sclf-suppoiting  schools, 

22.  The  importance  of  coi-rect  agricultural  statistics. 
How  can  th's  club  best  collect  statistics  of  its  own  dis- 
trict ?  Is  it  advisable  to  correspond  with  other  societies 
on  this  subject  ? 

Mutual  iu'-jtruction  is  the  object  of  the  members  of  this  club  ; 
how  can  this  object  be  better  fulfilled  than  by  the  comjjilation 


each  ?  Let  certain  monthly  meetings  be  devoted  to  this  object, 
each  member  taking  up  a  certain  subject,  and  being  assisted 
by  a  committee  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  local  information 
upon  it. 

23.  On  the  prices  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural labour  ivUhin  the  dhtrict  of  this  club.  What 
alterations  in  farm  practice  might  be  profita,bly  made,  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  I 

24.  On  the  average  expense  and  amount  of  horse 
labour  tviJuiL  the  dhliicl,  per  100  acred  of  arable  and 
Grass  land  respectively. 

2 ).  What  is  the  relative  extent  of  Grass  and  arable 
land  ivithiii  the  dUtricL  .2  How  often  is  the  first  mown, 
and  what  is  the  average  crop  ?  What  is  the  i-otation  of 
crop  adopted  on  the  arable  land  I  AVhat  are  the  ave- 
rage crops  1 

E.  g.  thus  :— Total  extent  of  the  district,  50,000  acres,  riz,  : 
Arable  SO, 000  ;  Grass  20,000.  The  latter  mown  on  an  average 
twice  in  3  years  :  average  produce,  18  ewt.  per  acre.  The  arable 
land  cultivated  thus,  say  500  acres  of  I'otatoes,  averagings  tons 
per  acre  ;  200  acres  of  Teasles,  averaging  3  packs  per  acre ; 
and  the  rest — 

1  Wheat         avei-aging 28  bushels  per  acre. 

2  Turnips  ,,  15  tons  ,, 

3  Earley  ,,  -33  bushels      ,, 

4  Seeds  mown    ,,  25  cwt.  ,, 

5  Seeds  depastured,  equal  to  the  keep  of —  sheep  per  acre. 
Everj' fact  here  might  be  the  heading  of  a  whole  chapter  of 

valuable  iufonnation. 

20.  What  implements  of  agriculture  are  in  use  in 
this  district  9  State  cases  where  the  substitution  of  more 
efficient  implements  is  possible. 

27.  Describe  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  within 
the  disiricti  aud  discuss  the  merits  of  other  breeds  in 
relation  to  their  ability  to  cope  with  local  peculiarities. 

23.  Is  it  good  policy,  and  in  what  cases  is  it  so,  to 
pay  for  work  by  the  piece  rather  than  by  the  day  ? 

Give  also  the  prices  of  various  descriptions  of  piece-work. 

29.  What  is  the  best  system  of  farm  accounts  I 
.Stephens's  "  Book  of  the  Fami,"  vol,  iii.,  p.  1341. 

30.  The  importance  of  employing  land  agents  versed 
in  practical  farming. 

This  is  the  less  necessary  in  a  well  cultivated  district  all  let 
on  lease.  But  in  i>arts,  such  as  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland, 
the  evils  of  mere  lawyers  being  between  landlord  and  tenant 
are  obvious. 

31.  The  influence  Vvhich  railroads  may  be  expected 
to  exert  on  our  agriculture. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  having  markets  near  and  accessi- 
ble— of  a  travelling  spirit  finding  its  way  amongst  farmers. 
Consider  also  the  effects  of  a  large  absti'action  of  hands  fi*om 
the  labour  market. 

32.  On  making  and  repairing  roads. 

33.  On  the  making  and  management  of  fences. 

See  Mi-.  Gregor's  essay  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society ; "  also  papers  by  ili-.  Bravender  in  the 
AfiricvUuml  Gazette. 

34  On  the  disadvantage  to  landlord  aud  tenant  of 
hedgerow  timber. 

See  Mr.  Grant's  pamphlet  on  the  actual  waste  of  land  pajing 
no  rent  to  the  landov.ncr.  Consider  the  evils  of  shading  arable 
lands;  of  obstructing  drainage  ;  of  harbouring  vermin,  &c. 

35.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  corn-rents. 

See  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  lately  reviewed  in  this  Paper. 
Consider  how  the  cuirency  laws  interfere,  occasionally,  to 
spoil  the  connection  between  landowner  and  tenant. 

30.  Architecture  in  its  relations  to  agriculture.  Main 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  farm-buildings. 

See  vol.  viii.  of  "Highland  Society's  Transactions."  The  main 
points  are  shelter  and  sunshine  for  the  beasts  and  other  stock  ; 
and  a  ready  connection,  in  fact,  between  those  parts  of  the 
buildings  between  which  tliere  is  necessarily  a  connection  in 
labour. 

37.  Tlie  theory  of  drainage. 

See  the  writings  of  Mr,  Smith,  of  Deanston,  on  this  subject, 
and  the  essays  of  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  "  Eug.  Agr.  Soc.  Joui'nal." 

38.  The  relative  merits  and  objects  of  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  and  Elkington's,  systems  of  drainage. 

The  one  has  reference  to  the  rcjnoval  of  rain,  falling  on  it 
from  the  skies  ;  and  the  other,  to  Viater  having,  of  coui'se,  a 
similar  origin,  but  which  reaches  the  land  (perhaps  from  some 
distance)  by  means  of  subterraneous  springs. 

39.  X)rain-tiles  and  tile-machines. 

See  a  capital  paper,  by  Mr.  Maughan,  in  past  Numbers  of  the 
Agrhndtiii-al  GazetU. 

40.  The  cost  of  drainage,  by  whom  to  be  borae,  its 
amount  under  various  circumstances. 

See  information  on  this  subject  ia  the  Ficport  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  the  hnprovemeut  of  settled  estates. 

'11.  Policy  of  breaking  up  Grass  lands,  and  the  best 
methods  of  doing  it. 

See  AgrhuUc.riil  Gazette,  1844-5. 

4.2.  The  best  methods  in  which  national  societies  can 
help  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement. 

By  exhibiting  cattle  and  implements,  or  by  means  of  disse- 
minating amongst  all  the  knowledge  and  expcrieuce  (more 
especially  iu  the  art  of  cvMlcation)  of  the  few. 

43.  What  is  "  economy,"  properly  speaking,  in 
farming  ? 

That  mode  of  investing  a  given  capital  by  which  it  shall  be 
made  to  yield  the  largest  annual  return.  Consider  this  in  detail. 

44.  ''Agricultural  Economy  the  Antidote  to  Agricul- 
tural  Distress." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  by  O.  O.  Pcoberts,  on  the  con- 
tents of  which  a  useful  discussion  mny  be  founded. 

45.  "What  capital  does  the  Farmer  require  per  acre 
on  clay  and  light  land  respectively.  (Name  the  circum- 
stances.) 

46.  Our  neglect  of  home-made  manure.  Town  waste- 
liquid  manure. 

Sec  Hannara  on  *' "Waste  Manure." 

47.  Advantages  of  deepening  and  mixing  soils. 
See  Cuthbert  Johnson's  tract  on  this  subject. 

48.  Relative  value  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial. 
(Naming  them  ) 

See  Boussingault  and  other  writers  on  the  "  Theory  of  Agri- 
culture.'' 

49.  The  extent  to  which  a  farmer  is  injured  for  want 
of  suitnble  buildings.     (Naming  the  circumstances.) 

50.  Importance  of  uniformity  in  weij;htsand  measures. 
'*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  2,  p.  2oi. 

5 1 .  Relative  value  of  different  sorts  of  fodder. 
(Naming  them). 

See  CoussingauU's  "  Rural  Economy,"  PIa\fair's  Lectures  in 


of  a  statement  of  the  agricuitm-al  practice  and  experience  of  i  the  "  English  Agricultmral  Society's  Jounial,"  ic. 


52.  The    best  means  of  hindering    adulteration    of  | 
manures. 

How  are  ci-imes  of  other  kinds  hindered  ?  By  the  employment 
of  a  detective  force.  Tliis  idea  may  be  amplified  in  referer»ce 
to  the  subject  in  hand. 

SUBJECTS  AFFECTING  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  FARM. 

53.  The  best  rotation  adapted  to  light  soils. 

54.  The  best  rotation  adapted  to  heavy  soils, 

.55.  The  impolicy  but  occasional  necessity  (?)  of  tl:e 
fallow. 

56.  What  breed  of  stock  is  best  suited  to  the  district  1 

57.  What  breed  of  cattle  for  fatting  i^  to  be  pre- 
ferred ? 

58.  What  bx-eed  of  sheep  is  best  suited  to  the  district  ? 

59.  What  breed  of  pigs  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

60.  Ourmeansof  improving  breeds  of  cattle,  sheepj&c. 
Gl.  Whether  is  it  better  to  buy  artificial  manures, 

or  to  enrich  the  dung  of  cattle  by  feeding  them  with 
oil-cake  ? 

See  reports  on  artificial  manures  made  to  the  Highland  and 
Agiicultui'al  Society. 

62.  Best  method  of  managing  farm-yp.rd  manure.  ]'^. 

63.  How  to  preserve  and  apply  liquid  manure. 

64.  Best  method  of  improving  poor  pastures. 
Drainage.     Feeding  sheep  on  them  with  roots  and  oil-cakfo 

65.  The  policy  of  top-dressing. 

See  articles  on  this  subject  by  "  Oxygen." 

66.  Whether  should  dung  be  used  long  or  well-rotted  2 
See   "  Cxygen's"  articles  and  "  Rural  Economy"  by  Eous- 

singault. 

67.  On  clay-buming. 

See  paper  by  Mr.  Randell  in  "  Eng.  Ag.  Soc.  Journal." 

68.  On  bringing  peat-land  into  cultivation. 
Ascertain  the  practice  of  the  fen  farmers  of  Lincolnshire. 

Drainace,  liming,  marling,  &c. 
fiO.  The  diseases  of  plants. 
See  Gankners'  Chronicle,  lS4i. 

70.  Hybridisinjj  as  a  means  of  improving  planfe. 
Gardeners'  CJironiclc,  1S44,  Ar/ricidtitral  Gazette,  1844—". 

71.  On  marling,  chalking,  and  claying  lands;  mc- 
thodsj  expense,  results,  and  theory  of  the  process. 

72.  The  quantity  of  labour  necessary,  per  100  acres, 
to  the  good  cultivation  of  clay  and  light  lauds  re- 
spectively, under  given  circumstances. 

73.  The  crops  to  which  fai-m  manure  can  be  best 
supplied. 

Green  crops  or  gi-ain  ? 

74.  The  best  seeds  to  sow  for  green  crops,  to  plough 
in  as  manure. 

75.  Best  methods  of  eradicating  our  worst  weeds. 
7'5,  The  use  and  action  of  lime  in  agriculture. 
77.  Best  method  of  fallowing. 

70.  Artificial  manures. 

Each  of  the  vai-ious  artificial  manm'es  may  afford  suitable 
subject-matter  for  discussion :  their    relative    influence    on  y 
various  crops. 

79.  The  quantity  and  kind  of  stock  that  can  be  kept 
on  clay  soil,  i  arable,  -^  pasture,  compared  with  when  it 
is  all  arable  (per  100  acres). 

80,  The  dairy  versus  grazing,  their  relative  profit- 
ableness under  given  circumstances. 

£1.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  advisable  for  the 
farmer  to  rear  his  own  stock  for  fatting  iu  preference  to 
buying  them. 

82.  Propriety  of  breeding  and  keeping  sheep  on  heavy 
land. 

83.  Best  methods  of  depositing  seed,  broadcast  sow- 
ing, drilling,  dibbling  1 

8-1,  Best  methods  of  increasing  our  stock  of  manure. 

A  forced  high  cultivation  by  purchased  manures  for  one  year, 
will,  by  its  influence  on  the  straw  and  green  crops  of  that  year 
— on  the  crops,  in  fact,  to  he  consumed  by  stock — increase  the 
quantity  of  dimg  so  as  to  render  that  method  of  faiTuing  per- 
manent for  the  futui-e  at  no  additional  expence. 

SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PARTICULAR  PLANTS. 

85.  The  best  varieties  of  Wheat  to  grow. 

See  Col.  Le  Couteur  on  Wheat ;  an  article  by  Mr.  Morton  iu 
the  1st  vol.  of  "English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal;"  Sir 
G.  S.  Slackensie's  pampldet  and  papers  on  this  subject  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  &c. 

86.  The  best  methods  of  preparing  seed. 
GarapbeU's  steeps :  Salt  and  lime,  sulphate  of  copper  (bluf 

vitriol),  <fcc. 

87.  The  proper  quantity  to  sow  per  acre,  and  thte 
best  seed-tim". 

Hewitt  Davis's  pamphlet,  *tc. 

88.  Tlie  crop  after  which  Wheat  succeeds  best ; 
fallow.  Grass,  or  root  crops. 

89.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  Wheat  crop  during 
its  growth,  the  policy  of  top-dressing  and  hoeing,  of 
spring  mowing,  or  eating  down  with  sheep  when  toa 
forward,  &c. 

90.  When  and  how  to  reap  Wheat. 

91.  The  cultivation  of  Bean  and  Pea. 

92.  The  best  varieties  of  Barley  and  Oats  to  cultivate. 

93.  What  treatment  should  land  receive  for  Barley 
and  seeds  i 

9-i.  The  best  mixture  of  seeds  and  Rye-grass,  Italian, 
or  other  varieties,  for  a  one-year,  or  two-year,  or  per- 
manent pasture. 

95.  The  relative  value  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  Swedish 
and  common  Turnijjs  and  Carrots,  as  food  for  cattle,  &c^ 

Consider  the  difficulty  of  determining  this  in  these  roots,  each 
attaining  their  best  state  as  food  at  different  times. 

96-  The  best  varieties  of  the  above  roots  to  grow. 

97.  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  Carrot. 

98.  The  cultivation  of  the  Mangold  Wurzel, 

99.  The  cultivation  of  the  Swede  and  connnon  Tm-nip^ 

100.  Relative  merits  of  horse  and  hand-hoeing.  The 
advantage  of  deep  stin'ing  in  drill-culture. 

10 1 .  How  to  harvest  roots. 

102    Best  way  to  consume  roots. 

"Whether  on  the  ground  or  cut— whether  under  shelter  cr  not 
— whether  by  sheep  or  beasts. 

]03.  On  stall-feeding  as  against  feeding  in  yards. 
See  espei-ience  of  East  Lothian  Farmers. 
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104.  On  shed  feeding  of  sheep. 

See  the  account  of  Mr.  Childev's  experiments  ;  of  those  by 
p.  Uuxtable.  Ascertain  the  practice  at  Wliittield  farm,  near 
'otton. 

105.  Whether  should  food  be  given  steamed  or  raw  ? 
l''hat  kinds,  and  to  what  animals  ? 

^ee  -ifjricullHml  Gatctt^;,  ISl'i. 
106. "  The  cultivation  of  the  Potato.    Selection  of  sorts. 

107.  The  disease  of  the  Potato. 

108.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cabbage— of  Rape  or 
!ole — of  Kohl  rabi. 

Best  methods  of  preserving:  and  of  consuming  th'-m. 

109.  Best  substitutes  in  winter  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
'OOt  crops. 

Oilcalcc,  Linseed,  and  straw,  &.v. 

110.  How  to  renovate  Clover-sick  lands. 

111.  Witli  what  to  fill  up  blanks  in  Clover-neld.s 

112.  Cultivation  of  Lviccrue  and  .Sainfoin. 

113.  On  la^'ing  down  land  as  permanent  pa.sturc. 
See  Leader,  Agrmiltuvi'l  i't'i:ette,  18i0. 

114.  On  the  cultivation  of  Flax. 

!  See  Mr.  Sproule's  letters,  .■UiriaiUmal  OaxtU,  18U,  Mr.  Dick- 
son's letters,  Ar/ri'juUvnd  Oiizclti',  1815. 
j    115.  On  the  cultivation  of  Hops. 
'    116.  On  the  cultivation  of  Hemp. 

117.  On  the  growth  of  seeds,  Canary,  Clover,  Radish, 
Sainfoin,  Lucerne,  &C. 

118.  Proper  management  of  jiasture-laud.  Best 
method  of  h.ij'-making. 

119.  On  Irrigation. 

Low'.s  "  Elements  of  Practical  .\griculture."  Stephens  on  Irri- 
gation . 

120.  On  methods  of  extirpating  slugs  .ind  wire-worms. 

121.  Natural  history  of  the  wire-worm,  Turnip  fly,  &c. 
Essays   by   J.    Curtis,  Esij.,  "  English  Agricultural  Society's 

Journal." 

122.  On  bones  as  a  manure,  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid,  &c. 

See  the  writings  on  this  subject  of  Mr.  Ilannam,  of  North 
Dcighton,  Wcthex'by. 

123.  Docs  iibrons  covering  stimulate  vegetable 
{growth,  and  how  % 

f^isa  Acirirj'llv nO  Gmetle,  1S15,  giving  the  statements  on  this 
head  of  Uoldsworthy  Gurney,  Esq.,  Launccston. 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  IXSTKUMENTS  OF 
EARMIXG. 

124.  The  best  method  of  keeping  farm  horses  in 
summer. 

125.  The  best  method  of  keeping  farm  horses  in 
whiter  (comparative-advantages  of  stall  andshed- feeding). 

126.  The  policy  of  employing  ox-labour  instead  of 
horse- labour. 

127.  Ploughs  and  ploughing. 

128.  The  best  construction  of  hari'ows,  cultivators, 
horse  hoes,  &e. 

129.  The  efficiency  of  various  kinds  of  rollers  and 
clod  crushers,  and  tlieir  usefulness  in  various  cases  to 
the  firmer. 

130.  The  cart  and  waggon  in  their  relative  merits  as 
machines  of  carriage. 

131.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  construetioa  for  the 
thr.oshiDg  and  winnowing  machines. 

132.  Chaif-cntters,  Turnip-cutters,  and  corn-bruisers. 

133.  Drills,  dibbles,  and  sowing  machines. 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

CATTLE. 

134.  What  is  the  proper  daily  treatment  of  the  Iiorse. 

135.  On  horse-shoeing. 

"  Quarterly  Journal"  for  August,  vol.  ii.,  pp. -75,  21-t. 

136.  Ths  diseases  of  the  horse. 

137.  The  best  method  of  rearing  cattle  with  a  view 
to  early  maturity. 

138.  The  details  of  stall-feeding — policy  of  usmg  Mr. 
Wju'nes's  system  of  bo.K-feeding,  and  his  porridge  or 
jelly. 

139.  The  diseases  of  cattle. 

140.  The  troatmeut  of  ewes  during  the  lambing 
season. 

141.  The  details  of  winter-feeding  sheep. 

142.  The  diseases  of  sheep. 

143.  The  details  of  pig  management,  where  the  object 
is  pork. 

144.  The  details  of  pig  management  \vhe;i  the  object 
is  bacon. 

145.  The  diseases  of  pigs. 
14S.  Dairy  management, 

ADDENDA. 

147.  The  management  of  the  orch.ard,  "and  cider 
making. 

148.  The  management  of  poulti-y. 
14,1.   The  policy  of  a  labour-rate. 
1.50.   A  library  for  a  Farmer's  Club. 

.See  Stephens's  "Book  of  the  Farm,"  vol.  i..  p.  '3. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  works  constituting  a  good 
agricultural  library  for  a  Farmers'  Club. 
PERIODICALS. 

Annual  and  Qaat-tcrli;, — 1.  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society.  2.  Quarterly  Jom-nal  of  Agriculture,  with  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  3.  Trans- 
actions of  the  Ii-ish  Agricultural  Improvement  Society.  4.  Bri- 
tish Farmers'  Magazine.    5.  Johnson  and  Sha\v's  Almanac. 

Monthly. — Farmers'  Magazine,  Agricultural  Magazine,  the 
Veterinarian. 

WceHii. — Gardeners'  Chi-onicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette — 
Mark  Lane  Express — New  Farmers'  Journal — Dublin  Farinei's' 
Gazette — Irish  Farmers'  Journ.al. — Besides  these  there  arc  many 
valuable  local  periodicals,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  and  Renfrew- 
shire Agriculturist,  the  Scottish  Farmer,  itc. 

WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  AeRICULTU.RE. 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy — Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to 
Agriculture,  from  the  "North  British  Review" — Daubeuy's 
Lectures — Davy's  (Sir  H.),  Agricultural  Chemistry — Gri- 
senthwaite's  'Tlieory  of  Agriculture — llenslow's  (Professor) 
Letters  to  Farmers — Johnson's  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Agl'ieultural  Chemistry  and  Geolog.y — Liebig's  Agricutuial 
■Chemistry;  do.  Organic  Chemistry — Lindley's  Theory  of  llor  i- 
'Culture — Marcet's,  Mrs.,  Conversations  on  Vegetable  Phy- 
siologj- — Morton  on  soils— Petzholdt's  Lectures  on  Agricultui-al 
■Chemistry — lleid's  Chemistry  of  Nature — Solly's  Rural  Che- 
mistry— Squarrey's  Agricultural    Chemistry — Trimmer's  Che- 


mistry for  Farmers — Tower's  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual — 
Toi»hant's  Cheniistr.v  made  Easy — '\'on  Thaer's  Principles  of 
Agriculture —Whitley's  Agricultm-al  Geology. 

WORKS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  FARMING. 
Agi-icultural  Reports  of  Counties  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1813 — Anderson's  Essays — Anderson's  Recreations— Alpaca,  by 
W.  Walton — -Atkinson  on  the  Agl'icultiu'C.  &c.,  of  Australia — 
Boatson's  (Major-General)  New  System  of  Cultivation— Black- 
lock  on  Sheep  —  Bayldon  on  Rent  and  Tillage— Blacker  on 
Small  Farms— Cooke  on  the  Valucof  Land— Cleghorn's  System 
of  Agriculture — Curvvin's  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects — Oob- 
bett's  Rural  Rides— Cohbett's  Woodlands— Code  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  Sir  J.  Sinclair— Coventry's  Introductory  Discourses- 
Cully  on  Live  Stock- Colman's  Report  on  European  Agriculture 
— Donaldson  on  Manures,  (irasses,  and  Farming — Farmer,  The, 
by  tJ.  Nieholls  ;  Knight  &,  Co. — Fanning  for  Ladies  -Farmers' 
Medical  Dictionary- llillyard's  I'ractical  Farmer  and  Grazier 
— Hannam  on  Waste  Manures — Harloian  Dairy  System — Hay- 
ward's  Agi'iculturo- Hunter  on  the  Scotch  Swing  Plough  — 
Hogg  on  ishoep— Hutt's  State  and  Prospects  of  British  Agricul- 
ture —Jackson's  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Husbandry  ; 
Cliamhers,  Edinburgh— Johnson,  C.  W.,  On  Fertilisei'S  ;  Do. 
Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  ;  Do.  On  Increasing  the  Depth  of 
Soils  ;  Do.  On  Inci'casing  the  Demand  for  Agricultural  Labour 
— Kame's,  Lord,  The  Gentlenmn  Farmer — Le  Couteur,  Col., 
On  Wheat  —  Lawrence's  Land  Steward  —  Library  of  Useful 
Knowdedge :  The  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  British  Husbandry, 
Reports  on  Select  Farms,  Flemish  Husbandry  —  Low, 
Professor,  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture  ;  Do.  On 
Landed  Property  ;  Do.  On  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals — 
Lawson's  Agricultural  Manual  —  Martin  Doyle's  Practical 
Husbandry — Main's  Domestic  Poulti'y  ;  Do.  Farmer's  Manual — 
— Muck  Manual,  by  Mr.  Falkner — Munroc's  Guide  to  Farm 
Book-keeping — Marshall's  Agricultural  Repoi-ts — Monteith's 
Foresters'  Guide — Nevnnan  on  Draining — Norfolk  Agriculture, 
1S44,  by  R.  Bacon — Philipps  on  Tropical  Agriculture — Poultry 
Yard,  by  P.  Boswell — Roberts's  British  Wine-Maker — Ran- 
some's  Implements  of  Agripulturc — RadclifT's  Agriculture  of 
Flanders — Uawstone  on  Lancashii'e  Farming — Rham's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Farm — Smith  on  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep 
Ploughing — Sproule's  Agriculture — Stephens's  Book  of  the 
Farm — Stewart's  Planters'  Guide — Smith's  Productive  l** arming 
— Spooner  on  the  Sheep — Slrachan's  Agricultural  Tables — Sin- 
clair's Hortus  Gr.amineus  Woburnensis — Steele's  History  of 
Peat-moss  —  Stephens  on  Irrigation — TuU's  Husbandry  — 
Tussar's  500  Points  of  Good  Husbandry — Twamley's  Essays  on 
the  Dairy — Willi.anison's  Agricultural  Mechanics — Weeds  of 
Agriculture,  by  Holditch — Young's  Farmer's  Calendar,  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  Tour  in  Ireland,  Si.'c  Weeks'  Tour  through  the 
S.  W.  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  Farmer's  Letters  to  tho 
People  of  England. 


FOREST  PRUNING. 

In  the  whole  round  of  subjects  bordering  upon  agri- 
culture, there  is  hardly  one  which  has  been  more  un- 
satisfactorily handled  than  th.atof  the  pruning  of  forest 
trees.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  seeking  for  in- 
formation, either  from  the  works  upon  arboriculture  or 
from  general  opinion,  to  come  away  with  any  other 
feeling  or  conclusion  upon  this  point,  than  that  which 
leaves  him  just  where  he  set  out,  viz.,  that  "  Doctors 
differ."  Many,  indeed,  are  the  interesting  subjects  that 
have  been  overlaid  and  stifled  by  this  stupid  and  stupe- 
fying answer.  The  only  conclusion  from  this  conclu- 
sion, is  either  that  the  question  has,  in  fact,  made  very 
little  Eci'sntific  progress,  or  else  that  the  contending 
parties  have  not  really  defined  the  subject  and  object 
of  their  discussion.  The  tall  sky-scraping  Elm  or  Poplar, 
ruthlessly  stripped  of  every  branchlet,  that  tower  up, 
'^ small  by  degrees  and  beautifull}'  less,"  in  the  farmer's 
hedgerow,  does  not  stand  in  more  ludicrous  contrast 
with  the  wide-spreading  Beech  or  Oak  in  the  *'old  park" 
(jf  some  ancient  baronial  domain,  than  do  the  written 
and  spoken  opinions  of  the  existing  autliorities  on  each 
side  as  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  pruning-knife. 
Instead  of  investigating  principles,  they  .all  appeal  to 
the  results  of  individual  practice,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
blindly  and  authoritatively  refer  to  some  recorded 
opinion.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  results  of  practice  v.iry 
wdth  every  variety  of  tree,  soil,  climate,  proximity,  ex- 
posure, purpose,  and  a  great  many  other  obvious  causes 
of  difference,  and  ijiasmuch  as  recorded  opinion  varies 
with  all  these  inherent  causes  of  variation,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  tiiat  the  strife  remains  still,  as  ever, 
sub  judioe.  But,  surely  one  migh.t  have  hoped  better 
things  of  a  matter  which  has  received  such  ample  illu- 
mination, collateral  and  direct,  from  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  De  Candolle,  Saussnre,  Macaire,  Du  Trochet, 
and  many  others  who  have  (if  one  might  dare  to  sa}'  so 
of  any  physical  inquiry),  almost  exhausted,  by  analytical 
investigation,  the  principles  of  physiology,  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  correct  practice  can  be  founded. 

The  empiric  who  trims  upa  tree  like  a  Hop-pole,  and 
the  sagacious  sciolist  wlio  tells  you  with  an  air  of 
pompous  discovery  that  ''  Nature  should  be  left  entirely 
to  herself,"  and  be  allowed,  if  it  so  please  her,  to  rot  the 
decayed  lower  branches  into  the  heart  of  the  stem,  do 
poor  dame  Nature  equal  injustice.  Nature  laughs 
at  a  servile  worship,  as  much  as  she  frowns  at  ignorant 
mutilation.  The  m.ind  of  man  is  an  important  part 
of  Nature,  and  was  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material 
she  supplies,  and  to  direct  its  growth  and  increase 
towards  the  object  required  by  his  necessities  and  use. 
To  prune  a  p.ark  tree  (whose  purpose  is  free  beauty, 
atid  even  bold  extravagance  of  outline)  as  you  would  a 
tree  in  a  plantation  (whose  purpose  is  clean,  long, 
straight,  sound  timber,  for  the  saw-pit)  is  as  obvio^usly 
absurd  in  theory,  when  once  pointed  out,  as  its  converse 
is  in  practice  ;  so  far  from  forbidding  the  removal  of 
the  lower  brandies,  in  a  plantation,  Nature  herself  sug- 
gests it,  by  killing  them,  which  she  does  not  do  in  the 
park.  Nothing  can  be  more  judiciously  .and  kindly  dis- 
criminating than  the  opinion  which  she  delivers  upon 
the  subject,  if  man  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  read  it. 
"  But  if  Nature  herself  kills  them,  why  employ  the 
knife?"  Why,  for  the  s'ame  reason  that  you  cut  your 
nails  and  your  iiair,  and  shave  your  beaid,  because  it  is 
more  convenient  to  doso;  and  because  the  great  suggester, 
who  gave  j on  the  perception  and  the  means,  shows  by 
the  consequences  that  she  not  only  permits,  but  in- 
tended and  approves  it.     If  you  leave  the  dead  branch 


to  decay  into  the  stem,  you  will  have  a  dead  knot  run- 
ning into  the  very  heart  of  the  tree,  which  drops  out  of 
each  plank  when  the  timber  comes  to  be  sawed  up,  and 
shrinks  in  the  seasoning.  The  same  Power  that  gave 
branches  to  the  tree  gave  us  eyes  to  see,  and  a  mind  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  inconvenient  consequences  of 
past  neglect. 

But  are  no  branches,  then,  to  be  taken  off  but  such  as 
are  dying  ?  Not  so.  The  same  perception  of  future 
convenience  suggests  the  remov.al  of  a  double  leader,  or 
of  a  branch,  which  from  accidental  advantages  of  space, 
light,  or  aspect,  has  obtained  disproportionate  growth  ; 
or  which,  relatively  with  some  contiguous  tree,  is  doing 
more  harm  than  its  removal  would  to  the  growth  of  the 
first  tree  ;  or,  lastly,  where  the  iuternode  above  the 
lowest  tier  of  branches  is  so  much  smaller  in  girth  than 
the  stem  below  them,  that  the  disproportion  requires 
to  be  reduced  in  order  to  produce  more  regularity  of 
girth.  This  is  easily  aceomidished  by  the  removal  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  tier  of  branches.  Why  it 
does  so,  and  how  it  does  so,  are  questions,  the  answer 
to  which  is  the  basis  and  true  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  art  ot  pruning  depends.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  this. 
The  leaves  are  to  the  tree  what  the  sucker  is  to  the 
pump.  The  roots  and  stem  are  the  pump-tree,  immersed 
in  the  soil,  which  is  the  well  containing  the  moisture. 
The  sun  is  the  man  at  the  winch,  who,  with  his  two 
arms  (light  and  heat)  works  the  pump.  This  is  no  idle 
metaphor ;  the  analogy  is  as  close  as  truth  can  make 
it.  It  is  no  imaginary  or  hypothetical  theory  ;  it  has 
been  proved  step  by  step,  under  the  incontestible 
evidence  of  repeated  unfailing  Experiment.  The  mois- 
ture is  drawn  up  into  the  leaf,  and  we  call  it  sap.  The 
sun  exhales  off  the  superfluous  water  by  heat  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  sap  thicker  with 
the  salts  and  other  substances,  such  as  soda,  potash 
(and  carbon  !)  that  it  contained  in  solution  when  taken 
up  by  the  roots.  Meantime  the  light  stimulates  the 
pores  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  to  a  mysterious 
capacity,  which  they  possess  of  absorbing  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  appropriating  the  carbon,  and 
re-emitting  the  o.xygen  :  this  is  a  second,  and  probably 
the  main  source  of  carbon  (according  to  Liebig  the 
only  one  )  enriched  by  which  the  sap  (now  called 
cambium)  begins  to  descend,  and  as  it  descends,  deposits 
its  rich  stores,  thus  elaborated  by  the  leaf,  .and  adapted 
to  its  new  existence,  as  young  wood  (alburnum)  in  a 
thin  layer  between  the  inner  bark  (liber)  and  the  outer 
(last  year's)  layer  of  wood,  throughout  the  branch,  and 
the  whole  of  the  stem  which  lies  below  t'nat  branch. 
Thus  it  is  by  the  descent  of  the  sap  that  the  stem  in- 
creases in  girth.  Every  le.af  that  is  taken  off  the  tree, 
reduces,  pro  ianlo,  the  growth  of  the  branch  it  grows 
on,  and  that  part  of  the  stem  which  lies  below  that 
branch.  Cut  off  a  branch,  or  a  \vhole  tier  of  branches, 
and  you  reduce  considerably  the  immediate  increase  of 
girth  in  the  stem  below,  but  not  above,  consequently 
the  proportionate  girth  above  the  removed  tier  in- 
creases for  a  year  or  two,  and  a  greater  equality  of  girth 
is  obt.ained.  But  then,  it  is  replied,  this  equaUty 
is  obtained  by  a  loss  of  increased  bulk  to  the  lower 
stem.  To  a  very  trifling  degree :  for  there  is  a  property 
called  anastomose,  in  veget.able  structure,  precisely 
analogous  to  the  wcll-kuown  power  in  animal  anatomy, 
by  which  when  a  main  artery  is  tied  (as  in  an  amputated 
limb,  or  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism),  the 
small  varicose  arteries,  almost  invisible  before,  are 
stimulated  by  the  checked  blood,  swell  in  dimension  and 
carry  on  the  circulation  as  perfectly  as  ever.  Now, 
as  the  roots  of  a  tree  correspond  to  the  quantity  of 
foliage  above,  if  you  cut  off  a  branch,  you  leave  a 
supei-abuudance  of  root-power.  The  process  of  anasto- 
mose immediately  commences,  and  the  sap  which  would 
have  gone  to  the  nourishment  of  the  lost  branch,  finds 
its  way  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  provided  there  be 
still  sufficient  vigour  of  foliage  left  to  work  it  up,  and  bear 
the  stimnlatedsupply.  But  this  is  one  of  nature's  mysteri- 
ousand  beautiful  supplementary  processes. which  mustnot 
be  pushed  too  far  ;  lor  if  too  many  branches  be  removed 
at  once,  as  in  "  stripping  up  "  a  tree,  the  superabund- 
ance of  roots  finding  no  responsive  power  in  the 
miserable  remnant  of  foliage,  begin  to  rot  for  want  of 
vit.al  action,  and  permanent  damage  is  caused  which  the 
tree  never  entirely  recovers.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
this  suggests  the  propriety  of  early  and  vei-y  gentle 
and  gradual  use  of  the  knife,  where  it  is  necessary  at  all. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Siime  rules  do  not 
apply  to  tlie  Fir-tribe  as  to  other  deciduous  trees. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  found.ationfor  the  supposition. 
In  a  thick  plantation  their  lower  branches  soon  begin  to 
die,  and  should  be  taken  off  neatly  at  the  stem  whilst 
there  is  still  vitality  left  in  them,  and  leaving  no  jagged 
wound,  that  the  bark  may  quickly  cicatrise  over  it : 
but  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  decay  of  the  lower  tiers, 
thinning  must  be  at  the  same  time  attended  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  light.  But  thinning,  which  is 
often  sadly  neglected,  may  also  be  overdone,  especially 
in  a  joung  plantation  which  is  very  susceptible  of  the 
change  of  temperature  it  produces.  Both  theory  and 
practice  .are  favourable  to  tlie  postponement  of  thinning 
and  pruning,  until  the  severity  of  winter  is  over. 
Cicatrisation  takes  place  only  in  snmm.er  and  autumn. 
To  prune  a  tree  .after  they  are  over,  is  an  useless  exr- 
posure  of  the  wound  to  an  extra  winter's  frost  beyond 
what  is  necessary  before  the  healing  process  commences, 
and  injures  the  plant  by  reduction  of  its  temperature, 
which  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiment  to  he  ia 
winter  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  great  object, 
in  fact,  in  the  pruning  of  trees  intended  for  the  saw- 
pit,  is  to  prevent  deadlcnots.     Brief  exposure  and  rapid 
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period  when  the  tree  lias  just  got  into  leaf,  as  the  best 
time  for  removing  small  branches.  If  cut  oft'  before 
the  buds  are  burst,  slioots  will  be  thrown  out  around 
the  wound,  causing  future  trouble  :  tliis  is  not  the 
case  after  the  leaf  is  out.  In  making  the  cut,  the  ed»e 
of  the  knife  should  lean  a  little  outwards  ;  for  if  the  cut 
be  quite  verticivl,  a  nidus  will  be  left  for  insects  during 
the  ensuing  winter  upon  the  nnder-lip  of  the  bark  tlia" 
closes  around  the  wound.  This  slioulj  be  avoided,  as 
they  e.it  into  the  tender  juicy  formation,  and  arrest  the 
future  granulation. 

This,  of  course,  all  applies  to  those  branches  only  that 
are  small  enough  (compared  with  the  stem)  to  be  cut 
close  off  at  once.  The  gradual  e.xcision  of  large 
branches  by  the  system  oddly  enough  called  "fore- 
shorteumg"  in  previously  neglected  "plantations,  is  a 
process  requiring  so  much  time,  care,  and  nicety  of 
judgment  that  it   deserves   a  separate   consideration. 

— c.  »r.  H. 


POTATO  prSE.'VSE  IN  THE  ISL.\ND  OF  ARR.\N. 


I.v  this  island,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  a  disease  prevailed 
among  the  Potatoes  for  mnny  years,  but  of  a  different 
description  from  that  at  present  so  severe  here  and 
elsewhere.  It  began  in  1829,  and  continued  till  1842. 
doing  more  or  less  damage  yearly.  During  the  first 
three  years,  there  was  not  ne.arly  "half  a  crop  of  these 
roots,  and  the  deficiency  was  great  in  general,  in  most 
places,  for  years  after  ;  but  that  sort  of  Potatoes  called 
"Cups"  was  introduced  from  Ireland,  and  although 
the  failure  in  tliis  kind  was  r.ot  nearly  so  great  as  before 
its  introduction,  the  produce  from  them  was  not  great 
for  years  ;  still,  they  did  not  fail  to  produce  moderate 
crops,  while  the  other  sorts  hardly  vegetated  at  all. 

This  disease,  as  I  have  said  above,  was  very  different 
from  the  present.  The  Potatoes  in  the  pits  and  houses 
were  afteeted,  very  generally,  with  what  was  called  the 
dry  rot,  the  rotten  parts  being  a  dun  yellowish  colour 
and  dry  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  eves  still 
retained  the  power  of  vegetating,  and  did  grow  when 
planted,  putting  up  dark  purple  stalks  about  the  thick- 
ness of  qnills,  which  rarely  produced  any  Potatoes 
under  ground,  but  a  number  of  small  ones,  of  the  size 
of  Peas,  above  it,  clustered  on  the  stalks.  The  same 
thing  very  often  happened,  even  when  Potatoes  appa- 
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;n  dry  w&atber,  .so  that  the  tubers  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  air  ;  and  remove  such  as  appear  aifected 
with  the  disease.  In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  Potatoes  will  be  carried  off,  and 
thus  brought  into  a  di-y  state,  in  which  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  preserved  sound  till  the  time  of  planting. 
As  there  is  little  frost  here,  this  process  of  drying  may 
be  continued,  if  found  necessary,  during  g'reat  part 
of  winter  and  spring.  There  are  very  fe\v  Potatoes  in 
this  island  but  are  affected,  more  or  less,  with  the  dis- 
ease so  common  in  almost  every  part  of  the  em])ire,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  loss  is  almost  total.  The 
e.arly  garden  Po:atoes  are  generally  almost  free  of  this 
malady. 

I  very  much  approve  of  planting  Potatoes  early  in 
winter.  I  did  so  last  year,  and  h^d  a  very  good  crop. 
I  believe  that  the  seed  is  more  likely  to  he  pres-crved 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  is  advis.able,  however, 
to  plant  whole  Potatoes  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  or 
a  little  larger,  rolled  in  powdery  lime  before  phintiuT. 
I  followed  this  plan,  and  found  it  to  answer  well.— 
>^.  P-  iVIiitehouse,  Arran, 


ON  THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING. 

The  question  of  thin  sowing  is  a  most  important  one 

individually  and  nationally,  involving   the  consider.ation 

whether  we  do  not  bury  in  the  soil  every  vear    waste. 

fully  and  prejudicially  Z  million  quarte'rs'of  corn.     I 

I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  my  min  "       '  " 

I  to  the  examination  of  this  questi 

j  the  consideration  of  my  brother 

[  facts  and  reasonings  with  a  view  to"  stimulate  unnre- 
judiced  experiments,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  fairly  tried 
on  a  moderate  scale,  for  an  average  of  seasons,  in 
every  district. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  general  question,  I  would 
propound  as  theories,  supported  by  facts  observable 
within  my  own  knowledge  on  my  own  farm, 

1.  That  the  tendency  of  thin  sowing  is  to  increase 
the  size,  vigour,  and  perfect  development  of  the  stem, 
ear,  and  kernel,  prolonging  its  growth,  and  conser-uently 
delaying  its  maturity. 

2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  thick  sowing  hastens  ripen- 
ing,_  but  renders  the  plant  in  every  respect  more  dimi- 
nutive and  less  productive. 

A.  That  a  large  quantity  of  seed  will  not  produce  s- 
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lionour  will,  and  nmst,  nevertheless,  soon  come,  and 
followed  by  an  amendment  of  our  at  present  wretche( 
defective  .system  of  tillage.  I  will  now"  proceed  to  g: 
reasons  for  the  opinions  I  have  expressed.  In  vaiic 
pm-tionsof  my  fields  I  liave  dibbled  and  drilled  ^Vh< 
,  at  the  rate  of  2f  pecks,  4  pecks,  and  5  pecks  per  ?,cj 
These  have  been  sown  in  December  and  Januarj'. 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  tf  I  can  obtain  a  "- 
from  such  late  and  thin  sowing  in  a  winter  like  the 
(which  has  been  almost  a  continuous  frost  since 
time  of  sowing  until  Jlay),  the  experiment  has  be 
tested  under  tlie  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  fa. 
so  severe  has  it  been  that,  on  the  north  side,  or  round 
edge  of  the  ridges  in  one  well-drained  field,  some  pc 
tion  of  both  the  dibbled  and  drilled  thick  and  th 
sown  have  each  perished  i-.  here  the  snow  was  blov 
off,  and  the  birds  were  most  jiersevering  in  their  nttacli 
So  thin  (but  not  yellow)  liave  looked  rny  Wheal 
that  we  have  been  most  abundantly  pitied  or  blara* 
by  our  numerous  visitors,  until  my  late  tenant  (wf 
manages  for  me)  absolutely  fancicd'they  must  be  ri"h 
and  quite  desponded.  'Tis  true,  here  and  there 
visitor  has  remembered  that  his  Wheats,  which  he  ha 
half  determined  on  ploughing  up  in  early  sprin'^,  owin 
to  their  wretched  appearance,  liave  always  turned  oi 
his  best  crops.  And  we  have  been  occasionally  coi 
soled  by  a  stray  remark,  "  Oh  !  it  will  get  togetlie! 
there  will  be  Wheat  enough :"— "  there  will  be  more  tba 
.1  ^luimci;.  oi  coin.  J.  ,  people  expect  ;"  and  so  on.  Whilst  another  h<^s  rt 
ind  quite  unprejudiced  membered  that  his  luxuriant  crop  of  April  has,  in 
:ion,  and  present,  for  cold  and  wet  July  and  August,  been  laid,  matted',  an 
r    agriculturists,  some  I  I'otted,  or  destroyed.       However,    amid   this  .'.torm  c 


rently  sound  were  planted,  and  the  fields  appeared  as  ' ,    '^^  .     =>     i— -• -  "-  i..^^^^^  ^^ 

if  only  a  few  Potatoes  had  been  planted  here  and  there  '  •     °®  ^  "^''"P  '"  ^  ^'"''''  "'"^'  ^^  *  small  quantity  of  seed 
in  each  drill,  as  the  defective  ones   made  no  appear- ''"  "^ '""S^r  time  ;  the  supply  of  manure,  soil,'and  cli- 
ance  at  a  little  distance,  though  they  did  send  up  very  i  ™^'®  J",^'""  "'''''* '"  '™"' 
slender    slioots,   as    above    described.      This    disease        '^'  '^"'"^'  dibblin 
gradually   wore   aw.aj',   and   for   three    or  four  years 

Ti!ic;f       fnova       ivrio       liftl/^      #..-mnn . ^c       _•._ 


past  there  was  little  appearance  of  its  existence 
although  the  principle  of  life,  in  most  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  was  hardly  so  vigorous  as  it  was  before 
the  disease  commenced.  The  crop  of  the  year  before 
this  malady  showed  itself  was  unusually  great.  Of 
course  no  Potatoes,  but  for  experiment,  were  planted, 
except  such  as  seemed  sound  ;  but  it  often  happened 
that  those  planted  in  the  morning  failed,  while  the  same 
sort,  cut  at  the  same  time,  and  planted  immediately  ad- 
joining,  grew  well,  and  vice  versa.  During  the  p"reva- 
lance  of  the  disease,  I  and  others  imported  Potatoes 
from  districts  on  the  mainland,  where  the  disease  had 
never  shown  itself ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though 
beautiful  roots,  the  crojis  from  them  were  almost  um- 
lormly  more  affected  with  the  disease  than  those 
planted  with  our  own  seed,  among  which  it  was  strongly 
marked.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  we  ceased' to 
import  seed  Potatoes,  and  planted  only  such  of  our  own 
raising  as  appeared,  at  the  time  of  planting,  to  be  sound 
and  good.  We  never  pl.ant  Potatoes  two  years  in  im- 
mediate succession  on  the  s.ame  ground.  So  very  fatal 
was  the  disease  in  many  instances,  that  not  a  fiftli  part 
oi  the  usual  crops  were  produced  :  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  produced  great  suffering  anion"  the 
poor  m  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  several  years  The 
crops  of  Potatoes  both  in  the  present  vear  and  in  the 
last  were  very  great  in  this  quarter,  and  I  understand 
from  a  number  of  the  tenant-farmers  here,  that  in  many 
instances  the  same  disease  which  at  present  affects  these 
roots  was  observed  last  season,  though  not  by  any 
means  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  season. 

It  IS  therefore  not  entirely  a  new  disease  here  It 
may  be  observed  that  on  the  crop,  a  very  great 'one 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  failure,  which  I 
have  shortly  above  described,  the  Pot^itoes  pro- 
duced  an  immense  quantity  of  seed,  or,  as  they  are 
called  here,  "bullets,"  and  the  sam^  fa;t  was  noticed 
on  the  crop  of  1844.  For  several  years  previous  to 
1844  there  were  very  few  "bullets"  on  the  Potatoes. 
thL^Vi"""  ?^»f  ''">'  J"""S  the  seasons  in  which 
nf  =nw«    f  P  f".^"*  ^''"^'^  prevailed,  I  raised  a  variety 

were  fit  f  f  ■'"  ^'"  ""*  ''"^  •  ''"' -"^^  ^a""  =«  '"'ev 
were  fit  for  planting  for  a  crop,  the  disease,  or  dry  rJt 

^.MM^fi-  'T-'iJ^f  =*'  ^«>-ereon  them  as  on  the 
f,o^  ?\  which   they  were   raised.     From  these 

facts  I  hope,  and  would  infer,  that  the  present  disea.se, 
though  an  extremely  distressing  one,  will  gradually 
wear  away;  as  cannot  believe  that  any  vegetable,  ili 
present  cultivation,  has  entirely  lost  the  power  of  i4" 
production.  One  of  the  great  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface  would  I  think  be 
required  to  bring  about  so  important  a  change  ;  and  if 
sucli  did  occur.  Potatoes  would  not  alon?  be  the 
sufferers. 

As  tlie  most  easy  and  likely  means  of  preserving  at 
least"  »in*.f;nn  ^r  ^^  1...11...  _  _  _  .,      U  5  **^ 


4.  That  dibbling  delays  the  maturity  of  a  corn-croii, 
!  but  promotes  its  tillering. 

1^    5.  That  drilling  .ind  broadcasting  hasten  its  raaturitv, 
but  diminish  its  tillering.  ' 

6.  That  the  propriety  of  thick,  moderate,  or  thin 
sowing  must  depend  on  the  nature,  quality,  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil  ;  the  comparative  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  period  at  which  it  may 
be  most  convenient  to  the  farmer  to  put  in  his  seed. 
The  quantity  that  would  be  judicious  in  the  lux- 
uriant soil  and  moist  warm  climate  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  and  England,  would  most  probably  be 
quite  insufficient  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  in  our 
cold  and  dry  northern  and  eastern  districts,  with  lont? 
winters  and  short  summers.  "^ 

7.  Th,at  neither  a  large  nor  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
will  produce  a  full  crop  if  the  soil  conUins  "only  food 
enough  for  half  a  crop. 

8.  That  a  small  quantity  of  seed  sown  at  a  proper 
early  period,  with  deep  and  frequent  cultivation  be- 
tween the  widely-placed  rows,  will  produce  a  much 
larger  return  than  an  abundantly-seeded  close  sown 
crop  in  which  the  horse-hoe  could  not  be  worked.  Til- 
lage here  supplies  manure. 

9.  T'hat  by  varying  the  quantity  of  seed  we  sow  in 
our  different  fields,  we  can  cause  a"n  interval  of  succes- 
sion in  their  ripening,  and  so  prevent  their  .-ill  comin" 
ready  for  the  sickle  at  the  same  time.  This  is  con- 
venient at  harvest  time. 

10.  That  on  laud  that  has  been  subsoiled  or  trenched 
for  the  previous  root-crop,  the  Wheat-crop  is  delayed 
in  Its  matui-ity  at  least  one  week.  This  is  worth  notic- 
ing—the fact  being  obvious  in  several  of  my  fields  this 
season.  The  cause  is  a  more  vigorous  and  prolonged 
growth  ;  which  instructs  us  that  in  well-drained  deeply- 
cultivated  soils  we  may  expect  greater  bulk,  and  should 
therefore  give  longer  time  for  growth  by  earlier  and 
thinner  sowing. 

I  am  convinced  that  thin  sowing  must  rank  with  deep 
drainage  and  deep  tillage  as  one  of  the  bases  of  our 
agricultural  structure.  To  Jethro  Tull  in  ancient,  and 
to  Mr.  Hewitt  D.ivis  in  modern  times,  be!oii<'s  the 
honour  .and  credit  of  this  discovery.  The  latter  gentle- 
man's essay  (rejected  by  the  Ro^•al  Agricultural 
Society)  supported  by  long  and  weIl-p"roved  practice- 
is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  documents 
ever  promulgated— second  only  to  deep  draina-'e  and 
deep  and  frequent  tilliige,  on  which  it  is  depe'ndant. 
1  he  mere  rejection  of  this  document  is  a  great  honour 
to  Mr.  Davis  ;  for  it  proves  his  practice  to  be  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  own  time.s,  that  cautious  men  are  afraid 
to  go  with  him,  even  in  his  facts.  It  was,  no  doubt 
the  fear  of  a   great  responsibility  »  that  caused  Mr' 


1  .„/.l     VVi  ■  ""-■   I'es'.v.  undraiued,  weedv.   half-tilled 

rn?,,,„.  ff  "'  country-,  thin  serins  would  be  in  wet  winters  .a 
w\c^t'%  .?"■''"","■''"''"  l<nowinsuc'h  seasons  on  such 
hinds   much  of  the  seed  rnis  or  rerishes.     In  fact,  I  h.-ive  often 

„„„,.„„,'   7--,-,  •-  ■■—■•-'"    r-^eivug  ai  1  ^^^™f'>''"e';s  sa.v   the  -water  lies  in.   or  follows   the   line  of 

portion  of  so  bulky  a  crop  as  the  Potatoes  are,     ,1""','  ■"■'  ""''''  "'«"  """■  "Iream  of  drainape.    But  on 

)  1  chalks,  limestones,   sands,    gravels,    and    other   self-draincd 


conflicting  opinions,  I  have  calmly  and  confident! 
looked  on  as  an  unprejudiced  observer  depeiidimr  oi 
facts  and  common  sense,  and  not  on  opinions. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  result 
adver.se  to  the  principle  of  thin  sowing,  have   been  ob 
tained.    The  following  are  illustrations  amongst  others 
— Well,  you    sowed   3  pecks    per    acre  :    how  did  i 
answer  i—We  did  not  get  quite  so  much  as  wiih  8  peck-s 
Did  you  give  it  more  than  the  usual  hoeings  i— No,  w( 
gave  it  two    hand-hoeiugs.      Were    there    not   manj 
weeds  !— Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  more  than  usual.     1 
did  not  occur  to  you  that  the'ground  being  so  mucl 
less  covered  in  the  plant's  early  growth,   that  it  was 
necessary  to  prevent  entirely  the  growth  of  weeds  bj 
additional  hoeing?— No,  it  did  not.     And  do  you  con- 
sider this  a  fair  trial  !- We  do.     Why  is  Wheat  ah 
exhausting  crop?  and  «liy  are  roots  not  considered  a 
scourging  crop,  although  they  really  are  much  more  so 
than    Wheat?      We  may   safely  compare    the   undis- 
turbed shaded  cold  and  sour   ground  under  a   dense 
Wheat-crop  to  soil  shaded  by  trees.     There  is  a  foal 
fusty  smell  in  s,.il  that  has  been  long  excluded  from 
light,  very  different   from    the    healthy  noseg.iy  of  a 
summer  tilth.     In  one  case  we  see  the  result";  in  thie 
other  we  only  see  the  Wheat.      We  admit    thiit  the 
benefits  of  light,  air,  and  evening  dews  are  great;  ntjf 
body  denies  the  excellence  of   a  clean  fallow.     That 
atmosphere  which  has  disintegrated  and  1  educed  to  dak 
the  solid  marbles  and  cities   of   antiquity,   will   alike 
chemically  decompose  the  particles  of  earth  we  expose 
to  its  influence.     Frequent  tillage. and  comminution  is 
our  best  and  cheapest  manure;  and  yet  we  obstinately 
decline  following  Jethro  TuU's  and  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's 
plan  of  a  fallow  amongst  the  growing  corn-crops.     This 
is  the  great  secret   of  Mr.  Davis's   subsequent   good 
crops.     The  soil  is  ready  to  receive  them.     Were  we  to 
treat    our    Turnip-crop   as    we    do   our    Wlieat-cropJ 
where  would  be  the  following  crop  ?     Imagine  a  crop 
of  Turnips  on  the  ground  10  months  out  of  the  )2,  not 
thinned,  and  only  a  couple  of  scratchings,  called  handi 
hoeings,  bestowed  on  it.     Oh  !  but  a  Turnip  swells  sOi 
Well,  does  not  a  Wheat  plant  swell  into  a  giant  if  you 
will  but  give  it  space  and  time,  with  deep  and  frequent 
cultivation  and  ample  food  ?     Would  you  have  growji 
into  your  well-developed  form  had  you  been  cramped 
in  the  clothing  of  your  boyish  days,  and  had  not  more 
room  been  given  to  you  as  you  advanced  in  size  ?     The 
struggle    for    air,  light,  and    food    is    quite   as   great 
amongst  a  crowded  Wheat  crop  011  poor  land,  as  it  was 
amongst  our  unfortunate  countrymen  when  confined  in 
the  black-hole  at  Calcutta.     Like  them,  many  perish  in 
the  struggle.     The  puny  cars,  shrivelled  kernels,  and 
spindling   stems,  are  caused  by  the  plants  stiiving  t» 
get  their  heads  above  their  companions,  whose  pressure 
oil  their  sides  forces  them  up  to  a  longitudinal  dccrepi* 
tude.      Here  let  me   quote   the  truililul,  eloquent,  and 
impressive  words  of  Professor  Johnstone  : — "  The  light 
of  the  tun,  in  the  existing  economy  of  nature,  is  indeed 
equally  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  and  of  animals.- 
The  former  become  pale  and  sickly,  and  refuse  to  per- 
form their  most  important  chemical  functions  when  ex- 
cluded   from    the  light.       The  bloom    disappears   also 
from  the  hunian  cluek.  the  body  w.Tstes  away,  and  the 
spirit  sinks,    when  the  unhappy  prisoner  is    debarred 
from  the  sight  of  the  blessed  sun".  In  his  system,  too,  the 
presence  of  li^ht  is  necessary  to  the  iierfoinir.nce  of 
those  chemical  functions,  on  which   the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  vital  fluid  depends."      Who  after  this  will 
advocate   the   exclusion  of  light  by  thick  sowing  ?     A 
blanched  Sea-kale  is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  absence  of  light. 

1^0  not  consider  the  system  of  thin  sowing  can  be 
soils,  thin  sowing  (or  in  preference  thin  dibbling)  oaimot  {mI 
to  tie  prohtable,  provided  the  lior-sc-hoe  and  liond-hoe  (wHh 
heaiy  autumnal  and  spring  rollings)  keep  the  intcrmediats 
surface  open  and  free.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  consideration 
ot  these  circumstances  that  caused  the  Society  to  decide  as 
they  did.  • 
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:^  pi-oiitablv  carried  out  witlt  tlie  ordinary  Iiand-hr.e.  My  j  winters  and  moist  summers,  or  severe  winters  and  very 
piaa  is  to  use  Garrett  and  Sou's  lioi-se-lioe,  which  covers  >  dry  summers,  must  always  occasionally  be  alternately 
a  whole  ridge,  7  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  will,  with  two  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  butli  thick  and  thin  sow- 
liorses,  disturb  deeply  10  acres  per  day,  and  remove  all  iug  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  general  averai^e  rule 
weeds  from  between  the  rows.     I  siiall  use  it,  weeds  or  [  or  principle, — /.  </.  Mechh 


no  weeds,  whenever  the  ground  is  dry,  for  the  purpose 
of  fallowing  the  land,  and  facilitating  the  escape  of 
moisture  a:id  change  of  air  by  percolation  and  evapo- 
ration ;  whilst  the  warm  iiiglit  dews  are  in  sumnier 
admitted  into  the  open  conwiiinuted  surface.  Unless 
this  is  doue  thin  sowing  must  prove  a  failure. 
Tlic  liorse-lioe  should  precede  and  succeed  such 
little  hanJ-lioeing  as  may  bo  necessary  between  the 
plants. 


( 7*0  Ik  contiHued.) 


THE 


CROrS    ON 


CL'LTIV.VTIOX  OF  ROOT 
HEAVY  LAND. 
We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
our  strong  and  tenacious  soils  fur  the  growth  of  root 
cr*'ps,  aud  likewise  to  what  extent  the  cultivation  of 
tlieni  can  be  carried  with  jtrolit  on  such  soils.  I  believe 
It  is  a  singular  corroborative  fact  that  our  |  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  i-oots  can  be  produced  on 
dibbled  Wheat  (on  the  heavy  land,  not  on  the  light  i  heavy  soils,  and  large  crops  of  them  too,  by  good  tillage 
land),  which  looked  best  all  the  winter,  during  the  •  and  careful  cultivation  ;  but  then  comes  the  grand  aud 
spring  rains  turned  yellow,  which  I  attribute  entirely  i  puzzling  ([uestion,  "  Can  we  consume  the  crop  when  we 
to  our  being  unable  to  horse-hoe  betweeu  the  rows.  I  liave  brought  it  to  maturity,  without  positive  loss  to  our 
The  t!iiu  sowed  drilled,  which  had  been  horse-hoed,  (  pockets,  and  ultimate  injury  to  the  land  ?  "  Sometime 
looked  beautifully  green  ou  the  same  description  of  soil,  j  ago  I  certainly  sliould  not  have  attempted  to  answer  the 
I  am  having  Newberry's  dibbliug  machine  altered  to  I  question,  or  if  1  had  replied  to  it  at  all.  it  would  have 
cover  the  whole  steteh,  7  feet  2  inches,  with  1  foot  dis-  |  been  by  declaring  my  conviction  of  the  uselessness  aud 
tance  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  euable  me  to  use  folly  of  the  attempt ;  but  now  the  case  is  far  different : 
Garrett's  hoi-se-hoe.  I  am  not  aware  there  was  any  v.e  Isave  discovered  a  mode  of  taking  up  and  stacking 
other  cause  for  the  yellow  appearajice  of  the  dibbled  1  away  the  roots  when  arrived  at  their  full  growth  with 
portion.  I  ease,  and  certainty  of  their  preservation  till  a  late  period 

Ilox-se-hoeing,  or  opening  of  the  soil,  I  consider  indis-  I  in  the  spring  :  and  we  have  also  by  the  result  of  e.\pe- 
|)«nsable  with  all  crops,  but  especially  dibbled  Wheals  riments  carefully  tested  and  duly  registered,  found  out 
on  heavy  Laud  :  being  deeply  rooted,  they  are  dejirived  I  that  sheep  as  well  as  other  stock,  when  housed  and  kept 
by  a  tenacious  surface  of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  warm  and  dry,  will  thrive  faster  and  ivith  less  food  than 
&C.,  without  which  the  roots  cannot  perform  their  func-  \  wheu  folded  in  the  usual  way  in  the  open  field.  I  must 
tions.  reniar!;  likewise  that  the  di-ainage  of  moist  clay  soils 

la  light  or  mellow  soils  there  is  no  such  risk.  lu  I  (which  formerly  were,  from  being  saturated  with  sur- 
such  .soils  all  corn  should  be  dibbled  ;  but  until  I  have  |  face  water,  difficult  to  cultiv.ate)  is  now  well  uuderstood; 
an  opportunity  another  season  of  trying  dibbled  \\'l;eat  :  without  wliich  drainage  the  necessary  operations  of  Ims- 
on  heavy  laud,  well  horse-hoed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  i  bandry  cannot  be  carried  on  to  good  purpose;  and  with- 
say  whether  dib'oling  with  tlie  machine  in  a  late  cold  <  outwhichthecultivatiouofrootsshouldnotbeattempted; 
aiiJ  wet  season  is  advisable  on  heavy  lands.  I  am  for  if  attempted,  it  will  not  be  successful.  I  am  sorry 
i_ Convinced  drilling  is  to  be  preferred  to  dibbling,  if  we  '  that  I  am  not  enabled  to  state  as  the  result  of  my  own 
ji«£  a  cold,  wet  spring  and  cannot  use  the  horse-hoe.  '■  e.xperience.  facts  on  which  you  might  safely  proceed, 
iioch  suiis  (even  though  recently  drained)  in  wet  cold  ]  but  that  I  shall  be  compelled  instead  to  resort  rather  to 
weatiier  become  so  much  solidified  as  to  prevent  evapo- '  hints  and  suggestions  for  your  adoption  or  rejection, 
jation,  and  consequently  percolation,  and  the  internal  These  I  leave  to  your  better  judgment,  aud  to  the  test 
circulation  of  air,  unless  the  suriace  is  frequently  \  of  ftiture  experiment  and  experience, 
opened  by  cultivation.  Even  iu  drained  heavy  land  the  \  I  will  commence  then  by  telling  j'ou  what  I  did 
surfixce  should  be  kept  well  open,  for  when  the  sui'face  j  for  upwards  of  30  years  since,  when  1  began  to  attempt 
is  sodden  or  solidified,  the  internal  water  cannot !  to  be  a  farmer  aud. a  grower  of  root-crops,  and  you  may 
descend  to  the  drains.  As  .an  illustration,  liquid  will '  take  me  as  an  example  to  avoid :  shun  my  errors, 
not  "<ix  out  of  a  cask  unless  we  let  in  air  above  by  re-  \  ^^'ell  {hen,  being  aware  of  the  great  advantage  of  a 
i\loviug  the  vent  peg.  The  deeper  the  roots  the  more  '  plentiful  supply  of  roots  as  food  for  my  stock  during 
they  suffer.  |  tJje  ^^■iuter  mouths,  whereby  to  save  my  hay-ricks  and 

It  may  be  admitted  tliat,  in  such  rare  seasons  as  the  incre.ise  my  heap  of  dung,  I  divided  my  arable  land  into 
last,. dense  ci-ops  were  productive,  because  from  the  e.x-  eight  parts,  taking  as  a  rotation  of  cropping — Turnips, 
tiiiordinary  drought,  innumerable  cracks  or  fissures  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat;  Cabbages  aud  Beet,  Oats,  Beans, 
were  the  means  of  permitting  e.^tensive  percolation  and  or  Vetches  ;  and  lastly  Wheat;  tlius  a  fourth  of  my 
evaporation,  but  against  such  a  season  must  be  balanced  j  ai-able  land  was  annually  producing  a  root  crop.  This 
tliose  more  commonly  wet  ones,  which  cause  loss  by  ■  went  on  for  a  bit  ;  I  grew  roots,  good  ones,  and  plenty 
mildewed  and  laid  crops.  But  even  last  year,  I  know  of  them  ;  but  how-  were  they  to  be  got  off  the  land,  at 
of- thill  crops  being  the  most  productive  on  well  cul- :  that  time  not  thoroughly  drained  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
tivated  soils.     The  deficiency  iu  the  number  of  stems  is    '  "  ' 

sompeusated  by  the  length,  size,  and  uniformity  of  the 
ears,  and  the  greatly  increased  number  of  kernels,  110 
of  wi'.ieh  I  have  frequently  counted  from  one  Wheat 
ear.     The  blade 'or  flag  leaf  is  also  much  larger. 

T:   is   well   known  that  on  poor  light  lands  Wheats 
;i'  tiller  or  branch  so  well  as  in  heavier  soils  ;  ther 


It  was;  got  off  they  must  be.  for  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  feeding  them  off  where  they  were  growing  ; 
so  I  pulled  them  and  fetched  them  away  in  carts  as  I 
wanted  them,  let  the  weather  be  as  it  might,  wet  or  dry. 
You  wiUsay  I  got  into  the  mire;  I  did  so  most  certainly: 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
when  the  spring  crops  of  Oats  and  Barley  were  to  be 
.;  ?.  tendency  to  a  more  r.apid  or  surface  gi-owth.  In  '  planted,  the  land  could  not  be  worked  properly,  notwith- 
prder  to  prevent  this,  they  should,  in  such  soils,  be  well  I  standing  much  labour  and  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it, 
foiled  when  sown,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  above  ground, '  the  lent  grain  was  consequently  oftentimes  a  failure,  or 
ftud  again  shortly  after,  as  well  as  iu  the  spring.  This  1  at  best  an  indifferent  crop,  and  so  the  scheme  was  after 
.checks  their  upward  growth,  aud  obliges  the  tap  root  to  a  time  given  up  ;  mine  was  an  experiment  farm  rather 
(i'esoeud  into  the  subsoil,  out  of  the  way  of  frost  and  ex- '  than  an  example,  at  least  one  to  be  followed.  I  did 
Sessive  drought,  for  there  are  two  roots  to  Wheat,  a  '  not,  however,  lilvc  to  allow  myself  to  be  dead  beaten  ; 
tibr^as  surface  root  and  a  downward  tap  root,  which  i  and  finding  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  few  roots  in 
,tl» 4;oauect«d  by  a  neck  between  them  (varying  from  1  i  winter  for  my  stock,  I  changed  my  couree  of  cropping, 
t!»;^  inehes^  according  to  the  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  [  .ind  managed  the  eight  pieces  of  arable  laud  I  at  that 
Jtlaee4).:  ■    ■■    -'■■  !  time  farmed  as  follows,  viz,  a  rotation  of  six  years, 

n  .f  9e  Wiint  of  this  autumnal  rolling,  many  thousand  i  First,  fallow  or  Vetches  manured,  \\" heat,  Clover, 
seres, of  light  laud  Wheats  have  this  severe  winter  been  |  Wheat,  Beans,  the  land  previously  manured,  and  lastly, 
kiiSed  by  the  frost  which  perished  the  roots  ;  especially  I  Oats — to  be  succeeded  again  by  winter  Vetches.  On 
pa  the  north  side  of  tlie  ridge.'^.  A  farmer  wlio  lost  50  this  rotation  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  crops, 
?eres  told  me  to-day,  that  where  he  rolled  in  autumn  he  [  which  have  been  to  the  full  as  good  as  those  of  my 
saved   his   Wheats,   having   previously  observed    that ;  neijhbours. 

yi'her*  cart-wheels  had  passed  over  the  laud,  the  plant  j  The  two  remaining  pieces  situated  near  the  homestead, 
W&s  vigorous.  No  implement  answers  so  well  for  this  ;  and  also  being  tolerably  sound  land,  they  havmg  been 
Jiirp  ^se  as  Croskill's  clod  roller.  Of  course,  in  heavy  i  pretty  effectually  drained,  I  reserved  for  roots  alternately 
land  such  rolling  cannot  be  required  in  a  wet  autumn  ;  with  white  sti'aw  or  corn  crops.  The  roots  I  have 
Hii.ft  very  dry  one  it  might  be  useful,  although  such  land  I  always  carted  off  at  my  convenience,  choosing  as  dry  a 
Vitmld  seldom  require  pressure.  time  as  I  could,  and  have  stowed  them  away  with  vari- 

t-.Supposing  we  are  satisfied  to  receive  as  a  crop  5  '  ous  success  as  to  their  keeping  sound.  This  plan  I  have 
qiiartsirs,  or  1(50  pecks  of  Wheat  per  acre, — what  ratio  j  now  pursued  for  several  years,  and  have  found  the  roots 
of  increase  do  w-e  require  from  each  kernel,  assuming  j  so  grown  to  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  my  winter 


tliat  we  sow  2  pecks  per  acre  '  Why  80  kernels,  or 
ojie  full  sized  ear.  ( I  saw  some  ears  last  season 
containing  110  kernels.) 

Aow  where  is  the  man  to  deny  that  the  average  pro- 
duce from  each  kernel  may  be,  instead  of  80  kernels, 
from  500  to  2000  or  more,  with  ample  space,  and  ab- 
sence of  weeds,  wire-worm,  and  game. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  on  the  tillering  or  branching  of 
Wheat,  depends  the  whole  question — that  branching  or 
tillering  is  indicative  of  vigour  iu  the  roots,  both  tap  and 
fibrous.  That  vigour  can  alone  be  produced  by  deep 
drainage,  early  sowing,  frequent,  deep,  and  clean  culti- 
vation, a  total  absence  of  weeds,  occasional  top-dressings 
of ,  manure,  if  the  land  is  not  of  rich  quality,  or  the  pLint 
be  weak  ;  and  on  light  land,  ample  rollings.  With  the 
present  defective  system  of  farming,  thin  sowing  must 
be-  ft  failure. 


stoclc  of  cattle.  The  quantity  of  land  being  small  (not 
exceeding  seven  or  eight  acres  in  a  seasou),  I  have  been 
enabled  to  go  on  without  difficulty.  These  two  pieces  I 
consider  the  most  profitable  of  my  whole  farm,  having 
always  grown  me  excellent  crops  of  roots  and  corn 
alternately,  having  never  lain  idle,  or  having  required  a 
naked  fallow  for  upwards  of  30  years.  I  have  always 
kept  them  clean  at  a  small  expense,  by  forlung  out  the 
little  Couch  the  land  produced  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  in 
any  cue  year  two  sliillings  per  acre.  The  ground  is  never 
ploughed  more  than  once  in  preparation  for  the  root 
crop,  and  in  alternate  years  the  succeeding  corn  crops 
are  usually  put  in,  the  ground  being  worked  with  the 
scufHer  without  ploughing.  The  only  difficulty  I  had 
to  contend  with  was  to  get  the  land  into  fine  tillage 
for  the  root  crop  by  once  ploughing.  This  I  effected 
after  the  following  manner.     As  soon  as   my   winter 


^'_Kq  doubt  peculiarity  of  seasons,  such  as  mild  growing  ■  Vetches  were  in  and  my  Wheat  sowing  finished  (which 


1  always  drilled  on  a  stale  furrow,  and  iu  many  in- 
stances after  the  scufHer,  without  ploughing  at  all),  I 
looked  over  the  field  intended  for  a  root  crop  very  care- 
fully ;  forking  out  with  a  three-grained  fork  every 
blade  of  Couch  that  was  visible.  This,  after  the  land 
had  been  once  got  into  condition,  was  by  no  means 
either  a  troublesome  or  expensive  job  ;  never  exceed, 
ing,  as  I  before  observed,  2s.  per  acre.  The  ground 
being  thus  prepared,  at  my  earliest  convenience,  and 
having  previously  well  opened  out  the  old  furrows  in 
dry  weather,  I  carted  out  on  the  laud  the  usual  dose  of 
dung  ;  and  spreading  the  manure  by  carefully  shakmg 
out  every  lump,  so  as  equally  to  cover  the  ground  with 
it,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  plough  it  into  ridges  of 
6  feet  in  width,  taking  adeeji  furrow  of  at  least  7  inches. 
The  land  thus  ploughed  remained  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  winter  frost,  to  mellow  and  sweeten  till  the  spring, 
at  which  time,  when  thoroughly  dried,  I  passed,  if  found 
needful,  a  heavy  roller  lengthways  and  across  the 
ridges  ;  and  then  put  the  scuffler  to  work  lengthways, 
with  the  broad  shares,  cutting  the  whole  surface  about 

2  inches  in  depth,  and  thereby  destroying  a  multitude 
of  annual  weeds  w  hich  had  sprung  up  smce  the  land  was 
plouglied.  The  dung  ploughed  in  before  winter  re- 
mained undisturbed  and  well  covered.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  be  done  till  the  time  arrived  for  planting 
the  Cabbages  and  the  Beet  Root,  or  for  drilling  the 
Swedes  ;  at  which  tir.ie  the  scufHer  was  again  put 
through  the  ground  nearly  to  the  full  depth  of  the  fur- 
row, now  pretty  well  mellowed,  nii.\iug  the  m.^nure,  and 
further  pulverising  the  soil.  By  these  means  I  have 
rarely  failed  to  produce  the  requisite  ,fine  tilth  ;  and 
have  never  been  compelled  to  sow  the  Swedes  twice. 
For  should  I  apprehend  danger  of  losing  the  plant  from 
an  attack  of  the  fly,  I  have  while  the  dew  was  ou  the 
young  Turnip,  dusted  them  with  fresh  slaked  lime  ; 
this  I  have  always  found  a  comidete  safeguard.  The 
roots  have  been  carted  off  the  laud  and  stacked  away, 
and  the  land  immediately  prepared  and  drilled  with 
Wheat,  generally  with  the  scufHer  alone,  or  it  has  got 
one  furrow  for  some  white  straw  crop,  to  be  planted  in 
the  spring. 

I  have  now  told  you  all  I  know  and  have  practised 
in  the  growth  of  root  crops  on  my  land,  as  grounded  on 
my  own  actual  experience,  and  shall  now  have  to  launch 
x)ut  into  the  region  of  fancy  and  untried  experiment. 
No  doubt  you  ^vill  say,  why  not  let  well  alone  ;  for  if 
you  do  not  you  will  again,  iu  all  probability,  stick  in  the 
mire.  Perhaps  I  may  ;  I  cannot,  however,  burn  my 
fingers  in  this  matter,  and  have  sanguine  hopes  of  bet- 
ter success  than  attended  me  when  I  commenced  farm- 
ing many  years  since.  Circumstances  are  now  in  my 
favour,  which  were  then  against  me.  I  imagine  that  I 
possess  more  knowledge  aud  experience  ;  the  drainage 
of  the  heavy  clays  is  now  well  understood  ;  a  greatly- 
improved  method  of  storing  the  root  crop  is  practised  ; 
which  (since  we  can  by  no  means  reckon  upon  feeding 
off  the  Turnips  as  they  grow),  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
business  ;  and  Jlr.  J.  iUorton,  by  means  of  accurate 
and  well-tested  experiments,  has  shown  us  that  sheep 
can  be  fed  in  littered  yards  and  under  shelter,  well  and 
quickly,  with  less  food  than  they  would  have  consumed 
iu  the  exposed  and  open  field  fold. 

Now,  gentlemen,  matters  standing  thus,  I  confess 
that  I  am  induced  again  to  tempt  my  fate,  and  a  second 
time  to  alter  my  course  of  cropping. 

Arable  land  must,  by  management  aud  by  judicious 
husbandry,  be  rendered  fit,  not  only  to  produce  good 
corn,  but  also  by  the  introduction  of  roots,  where  prac- 
ticable, and  by  green  crops,  be  made  capable  of  cairying 
a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  I  consider  that  sys- 
tem the  best  and  most  profitable  where  the  land  is  made 
to  produee"alternately  food  for  man  and  beasts  ;  in 
other  words,  that  two  white  sti'aw  crops  should  never 
be  permitted  to  be  planted  in  succession  :  this  is  the 
foundation  and  the  groundwork  of  all  good  husbandry, 
and  ought  never  to  be  departed  from  ;  it  is  the  sole 
restraining  covenant  I  would  ever  introduce  into  an" 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  arable  laud  ;  for  if  this  were  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  land  and  the  Landlord  could  never  be 
materially  injured  by  a  tenant ;  and  it  might  also  be  a 
means  of  removing  a  prejudice,  at  this  time  prevailing 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  landlords  iu  the  vale  o^ 
Gloucester,  against  converting  worthless  pastiu'e  into 
tillage  land  ;  which,  if  it  were  set  about  judiciously, 
would  benefit  the  tenant,  the  landlord,  and  the  country 
at  large.  I  can  show  you  two  pieces  of  land  which  I 
myself  broke  up  from  pasture  more  than  30  years  since  ; 
and  which  at  that  time  produced  me  little  or  nothing, 
but  which  are  now  very  valuable  arable  land  ;  and  as 
they  have  never  been  over  driven,  are  at  present  more 
fitted  for  being  returned  to  pasture,  and  are  iu  better 
heart  than  when  first  ploughed  up.  But,  gentlemen, 
you  will  say  I  have  been  running  rather  wide  of  the 
subject  proposed,  and  I  come  back  to  tell  you  what  I 
next  propose  doing,  or  endeavouring  to  do. 

I  must  first  observe  that  much  of  my  land  has  been 
laid  out  in  wide  ridges  of  S  yards,  gathered  twice  from 
the  flat,  and  drained  where  needful,  with  tiles  and 
stones  up  every  furrow  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  farm 
is  iu  lands  of  6  feet  or  2  yards  wide,  and  has  been 
drained  many  years  since  with  shallow  stone  drains  in  a 
du'ection  across  the  run  of  the  furrows  at  intervals  of  8 
or  9  yards,  and  with  tile  heads.  This  method  of  drain- 
ing does  not  answer  upon  our  close  and  adhesive  clay 
soils,  as  it  does  not  carry  off  the  surface  water  readily. 
It  is  my  intention  to  set  out  these  lands  afresh,  and  to 
put  them  (as  I  have  done  the  others)  into  ridges  of 
8  yards  in  width,  and  to  intersect  the  old  drains,  where 
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necessary,  by  running  others  up  the  new  farrows,  at  in- 
tervals of  16  or  32  yards.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
give  the  old  drains  a  quicker  vent,  and  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  the  water  more  readily  than  they  do  at 
present.  Other  drains  may  at  a  future  period  be  laid 
in  those  fniTows  which  are  at  first  missed,  whenever  it 
may  appear  necessary'.  We  wiU  now  suppose  the 
ground  drained  and  rendered  as  sound  and  dry  as  such 
land  can  be  made.  We  will  also  suppose  the  land  to  be 
in  fair  condition  and  tolerably  free  from  Couch  and  root 
weeds  (for  should  the  field  have  been  run  out,  as  we  say, 
and  full  of  Couch,  a  naked  fallow  on  this  kind  of  soil 
must  of  course  be  resorted  to).  My  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be  thus  ;  I  shall  in  the  first  place  have  the  gi-ound 
very  carefully  looked  over,  and  with  three-gi-ained 
forks  dig  up  every  blade  of  Couch  and  every  Dock  that 
can  be  seen  ;  having  previously  finished,  as  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  sowing  my  winter  Vetches  and  drilled 
my  Wheat.  The  land  intended  for  a  root  crop  is  then 
to  be  ploughed,  in  a  direction  diagonally  to  the  run  of  the 
furrows,  into  single  bouts  of  27  or  28  inches  ;  or  into  two 
bout  ridges  where  Cabbages  are  intended  tobegrown.  The 
appearance  of  the  field  will  then  be  like  garden  ground 
laid  up  in  trenches.  I  should  plough  as  deep  a  furrow 
as  practicable,  exposing  a  large  surface  for  the  winter 
frosts  to  mellow  and  sweeten.  After  the  land  has  be- 
come  sufficiently  pulverised  and  the  trenches  are  in  a 
dry  state,  with  a  double  mould-board  plough,  I  purpose 
thoroughly  to  open  out  and  considerably  deepen  them, 
directly  following  with  a  stout  plough,  having  the  turu- 
furrow  taken  off,  and  with  a  strong  team  of  horses 
harnessed  at  length,  subsoil  or  stir  the  hitherto  unmoved 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  trench,  as  deeply  as 
maybe  practicable — 6  or  8  inches  at  the  least  This  being 
not  trampled  on  while  in  a  moist  and  tender  state,  will 
lie  light  and  hollow  for  the  air  and  frost  to  sweeten  and 
pulverise.  Nothing  will  have  to  be  done  now  to  the 
land  till  the  dry  weather  sets  in  in  the  early  spring,  be 
it  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  ;  at  which 
time  I  intend  to  set  the  dung  carts  to  work,  and  having 
spread  the  manure  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  with  a  pair  of  horses  driven  abreast,  cover  it 
up,  by  splitting  or  reversing  the  bout  ridges.  These 
are  again  to  remain  untouched  till  well  dried  and  pul- 
verised, when  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  sub 
soiling  or  '  .       ~.        . 


Swedes,  manured  with  dung 
and  bone-dust. 
Wheat  or  Barley. 
Clover  or  cow  Grass.  - 
Wheat. 

Beans  or  Peas,  dunged. 
Wheat. 


12  pieces  of  arable  land  which   1  would  crop  nearly 
after  Mr.  Parkinson's  manner 
1.  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Man;iold  i    7 

Wui'ze],  manured  with  dung. 
J.  Oats  or  Wheat.  8 

3.  .Seeds    (Wliite    Clover    and'    9, 
Ray  Grass).  i  10 

4.  Ditto  (red  and  ditto).  |  11 
•3.  Wheat  or  Oats.  \  1- 
6.  Winter  Tares. 

Thus  one-si.\th  part  of  the  whole  arable  land  would 
be  under  a  root  crop.  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  rotation  provided  the  land  is  fnrrow- 
drained  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  ground  thoroughly 
cultivated,  and  subsoiled  on  the  plan  I  have  proposed. 
I  will  now  leave  the  subject  in  your  hands.  The  culti- 
vation of  root  crops  on  such  soils  as  those  I  am  farming, 
li.is  been  little  practised  and  less  understood,  but  is  a 
matter  well  worthy  your  serious  attention.  I  would  by 
no  means  advise  you  to  attempt  it  till  such  time  as  your 
land  has  been  properly  fuiTow  drained.  And  observe 
that  your  roots  and  Turnips  must  be  planted  early,  so 
that  they  be  ripe  and  ready  for  stacking  away  before 
the  bad  or  wet  season  sets  in  in  the  autumn  ;  for  you 
must  not  attempt  to  feed  them  off  where  they  grow, 
or  you  will  be,  as  I  was  some  years  since,  set  fast  in 
the  mire  ;  and  from  which  I  feel  assured  j'ou  will  not 
get  out  without  serious  loss  — Mr.  A'".,  in  the  itit 
Peport  of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club, 


Home  Correspondence. 

Soap  as  a  Manure. — Having  seen  in  some  late  Num- 
ber of   your  excellent  Paper  some  discussion  on   the 
value  'of  soap  as  a  manure,  I  am  inclised  to  give  you 
my  experience  in  this  matter.     I  am  a  silk  dyer,  and 
use  about  15  ewt  of  soap  weekly  to  discharge  the  gum 
and  oily  matter  from  the  silk  before  dyeing.     I  also 
use  about  1  cwt.  of  soda  to  3  cwt.  of  soap,  which  I  pre- 
sume unites  with  the  oily  matter  of  the  silk,  forming  a 
species  of  soap.     The  result  is,  that  I  produce   from 
4000  to  6000  gallons  of  strong  soap  suds  per  week;  and, 
having  a  small  farm,  I  have  latterly  applied  the  whole 
of  this  to  my  land,  and  its  efi'ect  is  most  extraordinary. 
My  experience  in  its  use  has  been  only  one  season,  and 
I   cannot,  therefore,  give  any  comparative  results  ;  but 
I  consider  it  more  powerful  than  any  manure  that   I 
-neu  an  oppuiauui.j.  >vu.  .=  a^u.^...  ..   .^„-  acquainted  with.     If  any  of  your  readers  will  do 

stirrms  the  intervals.     Thus  then  nearly  the  .,  ^,  ^  j  i     j         ^        • 

,    ,-    ,  ='^'^'"6  '■"=  juici  aio.  i^  J  .■'  ,,     1  me  the  honour  to  come  and  see  my  land  next  spring, 

whole  of  the  ground  will  have  been  loos^ed  to  the  ,  ^^^j^^  ^  ^^  move,  they  will  have  Lple 

depth  of  12  mches  a  the  least,  and  a  sufiic.ent  tilth  |  ^^idence  of  the  value  of  soap  as  L  manure;  and  if  f^ii- 
gamed,  and  that  too  at  no  very  ruinous  expense.  I  pre-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^n^^.^  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  soap 
fer  to  cultivate  my  Turnips  and  other  ™ot3   (such  as  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  .^  t,,^  same  way  that  us  manufac- 

Cabbage  and  Beet)  on  the  ridge  system  after  the  Scotch,  j^^^^.^  ^^^  allowed"  it  by  the  government,  there  is  no 
manner,   because  it  will   give   me   an   opportunity   of ;  ^^^^^^  ;^  ^    ^^^  jj^^^  /       ,^,^5,^   ^^^^  supersede  the 


■working  tlie  ground  deeply  and  frequently,  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop  ;  and  because  it  wUl  allow  me,  at  the 
time  of  singling  out  the  Turnips,  to  draw  the  earth  well 
away  from  the  plants,  whereby  they  appear  to  swell, 
and  form  better  bulbs.  I  am  now  wox-king  a  piece  of 
7  acres  in  this  way  for  roots,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show 
what  I  am  about,  to  any  of  the  members  who  may  feel 
disposed,  or  who  may  think  it  worth  theii-  while  to  pay 
me  a  visit. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  I  was  suggesting  the  mode  which  I  have  now- 
adopted  of  preparing  my  land  for  roots,  by  trenching 
and  subsoiling,  to  one  of  our  members,  when  he  ob- 


use  of  guano.  P.S.  There  is  a  very  large  consumption 
of  soap  by  the  manufacturers  of  cloth,  linen,  silk,  and 
cotton  goods,  and  the  duty  is  remitted  to  such  con- 
sumers ;  the  farmer  has  surely  an  equal  claim,  as  he  is 
the  manufacturer  of  food,  and  they  of  raiment.  The 
soap  which  I  use  on  my  land  is  duty  free,  because  I 
employ  it  first  as  a  manufacturer. — Thomas  Dalton, 
Coventry,  Dec.  10. 

Management  of  Liquid  Manure. — The  principle  of 
the  apparatus  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  by  which  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Liddell,  of  Hull,  proposes  to  solve 
your  mechanical  problem  respecting  the  drainage  of  a 
fold  yard,  but  in  a  part  of  the  practical  details,  his  in 


served  to  me  that  he  had  met  with  the  same  idea  or  fvention  appears  to  me  susceptible  of  improvement,which 
something  similar  to  it,  in  a  Gloucester  Journal  of  ,  I  proceed  to  point  out.  Your  cori-espondent  makes  his 
November  last.  That  member  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  j  float  (which  is  the  reguhtor  of  the  apparatus)  to  rest  on 
the  paper,  which  1  have  now  lymg  before  me.  I  com- ;  the  fluid  in  the  manure-tank,  and  consequently  the  de- 
pletely  agree  with  the  writer  in  principle,  but  not  exactly  I  gree  of  its  efficiency  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  varying 
in  his  practice.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  well  under-  height  of  the  fluid  contained  therein.  One  or  other  of 
sUnd  how  land  can  be  ploughed  into  sbgle  bout  ridges  |  the  following  results  must  flow  from  this  arrangement : 
•with  a  wheel  plough,  and  I  consider  a  swmg  plough  1  1st.  Either  a  constant  and  harassmg  attention  must  be 
with  two  horses  abreast  far  better  calculated  for  the    given  to  adjusting  or  regulating  the  float  on  its  stem, 


operation.  I  would  likewise  confine  the  trench  plough 
ing  and  subsoUing  to  the  fields  under  preparation  for 
the  root  crop  ;  as  1  well  know  by  practical  experience, 
that  a  surface  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather  through  the  winter  should  by  no  means  be 
ploughed  down,  but  should  alone  be  worked  by  the 
scufiler  and  liarrows  in  putting  in  the  lent  grain. 
Strong  heavy  clays,  such  as  I  am  farming,  should  be 
carefully  and  deeply  ploughed  before  winter  ;  this  will 
enable  the  farmer  (provided  his  land  has  been  properly 
drained)  to  get  through  the  necessary  work  in  a  way 
that  would  surprise  any  one  who  has  never  given  the 
plan  a  trial.  Our  calcareous  clays  by  exposure  are 
rendered  so  friable  that  in  spring  they  can  be  worked 
quite  as  readily  as  the  lighter  soils  ;  but  turn  up  the 
stiff  and  clung  bottom  after  winter,  and  you  will  never 


which  destroys  its  character  as  a  self-acting  instrument ; 
or  2d,  if  this  be  not  done,  and  the  fluid  get  low  in  the 
tank,  it  is  liable  to  be  inundated  with  raui-water  before 
the  float  is  in^a  condition  to  act  upon  the  stopper  or 
valve.  When  the  rain-water  and  fluid  manure 
combined  have  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  tank  as  to 
cause  the  valve  to  be  closed,  the  latter  must  remain  in 
that  situation  until  some  of  the  fluid  has  been  abstracted 
from  the  tank,  or  a  new  adjustment  made,  and  unless 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  the 
liquid  manure  will  be  detained  in  the  drain,  and  com- 
pelled to  flow  over  into  the  waste  pipe.  A  sufficient 
remedy  for  all  these  inconveniences  will  be  found  by 
making  the  float  to  rest  upon  fluid  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate well  of  small  dimensions,  with  a  graduated  and 
narrow  outlet,  ample  enough  to  allow  whatever  manure 


recover  that  you  have  lost — namely  a  fine  workable  may  enter  the  drains  to  flow  off  mto  the  manure-tank 
surfece  ;  but  instead  you  will  be  plagued  with  clods  as  j  without  materially  affecting  the  float,  but  also  small 
hard  as  brickbats,  which  you  may  beat  and  hammer  to  enough  to  make  it  quickly  sensible  to  any  unusual  addi 
all  etermty  without  producing  the  desired  effect,  and '  ■■      ■■  .    _         .      .  _       ■ 

that  too  at  a  vast  expense.  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
sonae  of  my  neighbours  are  at  length  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  and  are  following  the  lead  I  have  given  them. 
Having  thas  stated  [to  you  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able  my  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  raising  root 
crops  upon  heavy  soils,  with  profit  and  advantage  to 
the  grower,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  to  you  to 
what  extent  I  would  propose  their  culture.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  paper,  sentme  by  a  friend  out  of  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  wherein  Mr.  Kichard  Pai-kinson,  an 
eminent  practical  farmer  of  that  county,  has  stated  that 
on  a  clay  farm,  he  has  for  many  years  past  pursued  a 
course  of  cropping  on  a  rotation  of  12  or  twice  six 
years.  I  consider  that  his  authority  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  would  follow  in  his  track.     I  myself  am  holding 


tion  from  an  influx  of  rain-water.  In  an  accompanying 
drawing  I  have  represented  this  well,  communicating 
on  the  one  side  with  the  drain  from  the  fold-yard,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  by  a  contracted  outlet  with  the  drain 
leading  to  the  manure-tank,  capable  of  being  still  further 
contracted  by  means  of  a  sliding  plate,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  float  by  a  projecting  arm,  and  moves  up  and  down 
loosely,  and  without  friction,  in  raised  groo\es,  formed 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  outlet  or  aperture.  In  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  apparatus,  ^^■hen  liquid  manure 
only  is  flowing  into  the  tanlc,  the  upper  edge  of  this 
plate  is  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  :  but 
when  a  fall  of  rain  brings  into  the  well  a  greater  quan- 
tity  of  fluid  than  can  flow  off  by  the  outlet  in  the  same 

*  Dressed  with  lime  previous  to  Wheat,  or  a  light  dose  of 
compost. 


time,  the  float  will  begin  to  rise,  and  with  |it  the  plate, 
which  will  thus  assist  in  restricting  the  efflux  of  water 
from  the  well,  and  ensure  the  speedier  action  of  the 
valve.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  apparatus,  when 
once  properly  adjusted,  is  strictly  self-acting,  without 
requiring  human  care  and  attendance.  In  dry  weather 
it  will  remain  nearly  stationary,  with  the  valve  open  ; 
but  during  rain  the  instrument  will  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  successive  alternate  movements,  minute  in  de- 
gree, and  regular  in  time.  The  influx  of  rain-water 
first  raises  the  float  and  closes  the  valve,  and,  accumu- 
lating in  the  drain,  flows  over  into  the  w.iste  pipe  :  in 
the  meantime,  however,  fluid  is  also  escaping  from  the 
well,  which  lowers  its  level,  the  float  begins  to  descend, 
and  the  valve  is  slightly  raised,  and  a  fresh  influx  of 
water  again  closes  it,  and  thus  it  goes  on  as  long  as  the 
rain  continues.— y.  H.  IL,  B—h.  [This  is,  iu  effect, 
an  apparatus  for  regulating  the  rate  at  which  water  shall 
enter  the  tank.  Supposing  the  machine  able  to  deliver 
into  the  tank  one  gallon  per  minute,  and  rain  to  pour 
on  the  yard  equal  to  10  gallons  per  minute,  then  every 
minute, /rom  the  very  commencement  of  the  shower,  oue 
gallon  wUl  be  saved  and  9  wasted.  But  we  do  not  want 
this  :  we  want  the  whole  of  the  first  hour  of  the  rain  to 
run  into  the  tank,  because  all  tliis  is  a  strongish  decoc- 
tion of  the  soluble  matter  iu  the  yard,  and,  after  the  first 
hour,  on  the  assumption  that  by  that  time  the  decoction 
is  so  weak,  owing  to  previous  washings,  that  it  is  not 
worth  keeping  to  cart  on  the  land,  we  want  the  whole 
of  it  to  xnin  to  waste.] 

Cabbages,  Potatoes,  ^c. — I   am   surprised  to  see  so 
little  agricultural  matter  from  Devon  or  Cornwall,  two  \ 
counties  of  large  extent,  and  from  their  situation  and  „ 
state  of  cultivation  well  able  to  contribute  the  results  of   , 
good  farming.     The  lack  of  time,  not  of  inclination,  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  sending  you  any  little  in- 
formation.     I  now  send  an  account  of  some  extraor- 
dinary Cabbages  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
"  A  few  days  since  a  wager  was  decided  respecting  the 
weight  of    some    Cabbages   grown   at   Saltash,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  cultivation   of    vegetables  in  that 
place.     Bets  had  been  laid  that  six  Cabbages  could  not 
be  produced  by  any  grower  in  Saltash  that  would  weigh 
300  lbs.      Tlie   requisite  number  were    exhibited  last 
week;  they  were  of  the  Flat-pole  kind,  and  cut  from  a 
field  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Toms,  of  the  New  Inn, ^r 
Saltash,  their  total  weight  being  337  lbs. — viz.,  61,  5S,    , 
57,  56,  54,  50 — 337  lbs.,  when  cut ;  but  in  taking  them 
to  St  Budeaux  they  lost  5,^-  lbs.,  from  some  of  the  leaves 
beiug  knocked  off,  and  the  moisture  evaporating  from 

them." (Taken  from  the  Devonport  Telegraph,  Satur-' 

day,  Nov.  15,  1845.)  In  the  same  paper  an  account  is 
given  of  a  Carrot,  drawn  in  St.  Budeau.x,  13  inches  in 
girth;  and  a  Turnip  3  feet  3  inches  ditto.  The  Flat- 
pole  Cabbage  is  the  same  as  the  Scotch  Drumhead 
kind  ;  the  parish  of  St.  Budeaux,  and  a  small  tithing 
adjoining,  named  Western  Peverell,  have  long  been 
famed  for  growing  this  sort,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
milch  cows.  Mr.  W.Toms,  the  grower,  is  a  native,  I  be- 
lieve, of  St.  Budeaux,  and  has  Utely  emigrated  to  ' 
Saltash.  I  expect  he  took  the  ait  of  growing  Cab- 
bages of  this  size  with  him.  I  suppose,  also,  they 
were  grown  at  a  considerable  distance  apart ;  but  even 
if  the  interval  were  8  ft.,  a  very  large  produce  would  be 
derived  per  acre.  The  strange  disease  of  the  Potato  is 
in  this  neighbourhood  as  quoted  in  your  Paper.  It  exists 
almost  genei-ally  throughout  the  country,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, however,  worth  remarking.  I  grow  something 
about  an  acre,  mostly  for  the  family  use  and  for  pigs. 
I  planted  about  20  land  yards  with  a  iiud  called 
Gilliflowers,  on  a  dry  substratum  of  slate  rock  ;  the 
ground  has  for  the  last  10  yeais  been  occupied  with 
forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  I  have  never  applied 
a-ny  manure  to  them.  This  last  spring  the  ground  was 
cleared  and  planted  with  the  above  kind,  no  manure ; 
the  result,  all  good.  Again,  a  small  space  was  planted 
with  Early  Frames,  the  same  cultiu'e,  all  good.  A  large 
portion  of  my  crop  was  planted  on  a  subsoil  of  loamy 
kind  of  clay,  well  manured  with  dung,  and  well  limed  on 
the  top  ;  those  of  a  kind  named  Spanish  Lords  were 
nearly  all  good ;  but  of  the  two  kinds.  Red  Lords 
and  Red  Ladies,  the  two  prevalent  kinds  here,  one-half  . 
were  useless;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  where  tlie  ,., 
lime  was  laid  in  greatest  quantity,  the  crop  is  less  in-  .,• 
jui-ed. — J.  B.,h  milesnorth-wesl  of  Plymouth. 

Seed  Wheat. — Monsieur  Girardiu  communicated  lo 
the  French  Academy  on  the  24th  of  November   the 
result  of  some  new  experiments  on  the  best  method  of  . 
preparmg  seed-wheat  with  a  view  to  prevent  bunt.     It  .. 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  principal  benefit ,  . 
arises  from  the  skimming  off  of  the  light  grains,  and 
that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  w  hat  the  brine ,. 
is  so  long  as  it  be  of  sufficient  specific  gravity  to  insure 
all  diseased  grains  floating.     Monsieur  Girardin,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  against  the  practice  of  sowing  without 
the   previous   use  of  some   chemical   substance.      He 
recommends,  after  many  experiments,  the  method  of 
Monsieur  Matthieu  de   Dombasle,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  as  simple,  economical,  free  from  hazard  to  the 
labourers  and  the  public,  and  yielding  the  soundest  and 
most  productive   crops.      Since  arsenic,   blue   vitriol, 
verdigris,  and  other  poisonous  substances  may  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  he  , 
recommends  the  adoption  by  Government  of  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  the  old  dangerous  mode  of  steep- 
ing.     The   method   so   hjghly   and    even    exclusively 
recommended  by  M.  Girardin,  is  described  in  Phillipar's 
useful  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Corn,  from  whence 
the  following  is  extracted  :  —  Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
salts)  is  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  2-5  lbs. 
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to  31  gallons  of  water  •  \Vitli  this  solution  the  VVheat 
laid  upon  a  paved  or  slabbed  Hoor  is  spriiildeJ,  tlie 
whole  beint;  meanwhile  well  turned  till  the  grain  will 
absorb  no  more  of  the  licjuid.  Twelve  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sifted  quicklime  are  then  added  to  each  quarter 
of  corn,  taking  care  to  mix  the  seed  as  carefully  as 
possible.  The  seed  thus  prepared  should  be  sown 
immediately.  The  sulpliate  of  soda,  which  is  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  combines  with  the  lime  ;  the 
Jime  forms  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  ;  the  caustic 
allcali  acts  on  the  diseased  gern\s,  and  the  calcareous 
salt  stimulates  the  corn.  A  very  simple  mode  is 
idopted  occasionally  in  this  neighbourhood  witli  perfect 
success.  A  large  shovelful  of  sifted  quicklime,  tho 
fresher  from  tlie'kilu  the  better,  is  mixed  with  a  bucket- 
fuU  of  boiling  water.  This  is  poured  on  4  bushels  of 
Wheat,  the  whole  being  intimately  mixed.  Each 
4  bushels  of  Wheat  is  treated  separately,  and  then  the 
whole  quantity  formed  into  one  heap.  The  Wheat 
should  be  sown,  if  possible,  the  next  day.  This  plan 
has  stood  the  test  of  above  30  years.  —  JII'.  J.  B., 
King's  Cliffc. 

Tropical  Agriculture. — Thougli  beyond  your  present 
sphere  of  action,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  West 
India  pl.inters  ai'e  becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  scientific  culture.  You  will  see  that  we  labour  under 
great  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  agri^cul- 
ture,  because  they  must  be  culled  from  works  bearing 
expressly  upon  agricultural  systems  of  a  very  dissimilar 
character,  and,  therefore,  requiring  to  a  certain  extent 
different  means,  though,  no  doubt,  based  in  reality  upon 
the  same  prmciples.  Thus,  in  this  couutrj',  drains,  for 
the  most  part,  are  introduced  to  carry  off  superfluous 
water.  lu  the  West  Indies  they  sliould  be  introduced 
m  order  to  give  access  to  a  store  of  moisture,  whilst  in 
both  cases  the  introduction  of  air  is  equally  important. 
Now,  to  get  at  these  gener.al  principles,  you  will  see 
that  more  time  and  labour  is  required  thau  can  well  be 
'  expected  m  men  exposed  for  many  hours  eacli  day  to  a 
tropical  sun,  and  you  feel,  I  know,  that  to  advise  in 
such  mattei-s  requires  a  particular  train  of  thought  and 
knowledge  of  local  particulars.  I  gather  this  from  the 
answers  which  you  have  given  at  different  times  to  the 
((uestions]!  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put  to  you.  I 
iiope,  ho^vever,  to  see  tlie  day  when  colonial  planters 
aiay  peruse  your  valuable  pages  with  increased  advan- 
tagCj  owing  to  their  increased  acquaintance  with  gene- 
ral principles.  Witli  respect  to  the  answer  to  nij'  in- 
quiry as  to  the  best  green  crop  for  the  West  Indies, 
which  appeared  in  a  late  Gazette,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
[lerceive  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  points. 
Tlie  writer  did  not  probably  see  the  drift  of  my  ques- 
ii,  which  was  to  elicit  from  you  some  information,  not 
cd  upou  the  practice  of  tlie  colonies,  but  upon  gene- 
u  principles,  and  an  acquaintance  with  districts  liable 
[..  suffer  from  drought  in  this  or  continental  countries. 

^  L'uubtless  the  cane  tops  are  invaluable  food  for  the 
cattle,  and  so  are  the  sprouts  of  the  cane,  and  the  corn- 

!  blades  mentioned  ;  but,  except  as  regards  the  cane- 
ops,  which  Ave  must  have,  and  therefore  should  use  to 
\:i  best  advantage,  such  food  is  rather  to  be  looked 
^I  on  as  a  dernier  resort,  than  a  link  in  scientific  agri- 
■ulture,  because  they  exhaust  the    land,  which,   with 

I  ^very  care,  can  liardly  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
The  corn  plant,  for  instance,  requires  the  silicates,  and 

f  Jtlier  ingredients  of  the  cane.  I  apprehend  that  on 
uany  accounts  tuberous  roots  should  be  cultivated  ex- 
>iessly  as  food  for  our  cattle,  and  the  question  is,  which 
«ould  make  the  best  return  ?  I  fancy  Mangold  Wur- 
:el  ;  but  I  am  not  competent  to  say  positively.  Tur- 
:iips,  I  fear,  would  not  answer  ;  Lucerne  is,  no  doubt, 
;ood.  I  hope  by  the  spring  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
more  confidence. — P.  Lovell  Phillips,  M.D. 

Potato  Disease. — Allow  me  to  remark  tliat  you  may 
ivith  great  propriety  suggest  to  your  readers,  who  are 
jrowers  of  the  Swedish  Turnips,  that  each  should  stack 
1  few  tons — say  10  or  20 — and  thus  have  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  their  poor  neighbours  "a  great  ser- 
fioe  in  case  of  need  in  the  spring,  and  this  without 
OSS  to  themselves.  20^.  a  ton  will  pay  the  grower  very 
•veil — certainly  a  moderate  price  for  the  consumer  to 
>ay.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  the  crop  of 
Snedes  this  year  is  good,  as  well  as  hay,  so  that  almost 
very  grower  can  spare  the  quantity  I  mention,  which, 
ogether,  would  amount  to  a  great  weight. — Invalid. 

Manure. — F.  Marston  (page  777)  complains  that  his 
I'.anure  when  ploughed  into  the  ground  was  washed 
.way  by  heavy  rains,  and  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
Irain  in  a  dark  stream  ;  and  he  infers,  somewhat 
itrangely,  from  this,  that  "  O.xygen  "  is  wrong  in  his 
iew  of  the  affinity  of  soils  for  the  fertilising  salts  of 
aaaure.  The  principle  maintained  by  "  O.xygen  "  is, 
hat  exposure  to  rain  is  necessary  to  effect  that  kind  of 
Iccomposition,  oxidation,  by  which  the  union  of  the 
oil  and  salts  is  insured.  Had  F.  Marston  put  his 
Iressing  upon  the  land,  and  not  into  it,  the  drains  would 
lot  have  washed  it  away.  Much  as  I  have  been  inte- 
ested  in  "Oxygen's"  communications,  I  should  be  a 
tronger  convert  to  his  theory  if  he  would  bring  some 
'■oraical  experiments  to  support  it,  or  would  adduce 
r.i3  analogous   facts  from    nature  in  support  of  !iia 

.'5,  which,  though  highly  plausible  and  apparently 

-id,  require  more  elucidation  from  science  thau  he 
ai  yet  given.     I  quite  agree  with    your  x-emarks  on 

I I  his  subject  in  one  of  your  preceding  Numbers,  and  I 
I   lope  he  will  supply  the  deficiency. — Lap's. 

~  The  figures  in  Phillippar's  book  are  80  grammes  to  the 
itie  of  water,  8  kilog;ranimes  to  the  heutohtre  of  seed.  This 
i  .0^  r,(i  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  a  quarter  of  Wheat, 
iii-'a  is  evidently  wrou^. 


House  Feeding. —  I'hough  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  agriculture  of  my  country,  and  fond,  or 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  able  to  compete  with 
any  competition  tliat  can  be  brought  against  it,  I  am 
only  about  to  put  my  theory  to  the  test,  by  engaging  an 
arable  farm  of  middling  quality  at  its  present  rental, 
with  every  prospect  of  open  ports  on  an  early  year  of 
my  occupancy.  I  am  a  grazier  of  some  years'  standing, 
but  as  the  land  is  of  excellent  qn,ility  this  is  not  con- 
sidered a  fair  test.  My  farm  is  about  112  acres, 
divided  into  11  fields  of  nearly  8  acres  each,  at  present 
all  iu  p.osture,  except  two  meadows  and  two  fields  of 
sown  Grass.  It  is  my  intention  to  break  up  10  fields 
— half  at  present  for  green  crop,  and  half  in  spring  for 
Oats — bringing  tliem  into  operation  for  a  five-course 
rotation.  I  purpose  keeping  as  large  a  stock  of  dairy 
cows  as  possible,  and  had  decided  on  house  feeding 
them  as  much  as  practicable,  of  the  advantage  of  which 
practice,  if  the  expense  were  incurred,  I  had  no  doubt ; 
but  recent  communications  to  your  Paper  throw  con- 
siderable doubts  on  the  question.  One  iu  last  wesk's 
Paper  (p.  792)  states,  the  quantity  of  milk  was  reduced 
one-half  after  the  cows  were  eight  days  in  the  stalls. 
I  suspect,  in  this  case,  the  Grass  was  too  old  ;  but  the 
question  is  so  important,  and  bears  so  directly  against 
my  theory,  1  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  fa- 
vour me  with  information  on  the  subject.  The  Potato 
pits  have  been  examined  by  our  farmers,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that  those  which  were  stored  as  good,  a 
month  ago,  are  turning  out  in  most  cases  masses  of  rot- 
tenness. Picked  ones  are  sent  to  market  at  present  iu 
great  abundance,  but  what  the  price  will  be  after 
Christmas  is  difficult  to  guess. — A  Subicriber,  White- 
haven. [We  have  not  much  experience  of  stall-feeding 
cows,  and  shall  be  obliged  for  statements  of  that  of  our 
readers.  What  experience  we  have  is  certainly  opposed 
to  the  paragraph  in  p.  792.  The  glass  milk-pan  is,  we 
believe,  a  very  excellent  one,  and  now  that  glass  is  so 
much  cheaper,  good  ones — well  annealed  ones — may, 
doubtless,  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Seep.267,  1844.] 
Tiirkeys  and  Potatoes.  —  Having  several  young 
turkeys  (Iiatched  last  July)  lately  mope  about  for  a 
few  days  and  die,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some 
kind  correspondent  if  the  partly  decayed  Potatoes,  so 
common  this  season,  could  be  the  cause,  or  what  ? 
though  we  have  very  few  yet  the  turkeys  might  have  got 
at  some.  I  opened  their  bodies  to  discover  the  cause 
of  death,  found  the  entrails  quite  inflamed,  and  to  all 
appearance  no  food  could  have  passed  for  several  days. 
I  administered  castor  oil,  onions,  pepper,  &c.,  without 
effect.  Indeed  I  fear  my  doctoring  hastened  the  death 
of  the  birds. —  Turkegcock. 

Rooks  and  Insec's. — I  see  the  Turnip  is  much  in- 
fested by  iusecfs  iu  Scotland.  Now,  very  lately  they 
have  killed  all  their  rooks  iu  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Do  not  you  think  many  wish  them  back  again  ?  There 
ought  to  be  a  severe  law  against  shooting  swallows, 
brown  owls,  and  other  birds,  whose  labours  are  solely 
directed  towards  relieving  us  of  animal  pests,  and  not 
against  shooting  corn  eaters  as  the  law  is  at  present. — 
Ornilhophilus,  Merioneth,  North  Wales. 

Dairy. — Among  the  agricultural  queries  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Gaxette,  is  one  from  "  a  Subscriber," 
who  complains  that  his  dairy  is  overheated  in  summer, 
and  seeks  a  protection  from  outside  the  roof.  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  to  your  querist  that  a  protection  mside 
his  roof  would  be  effectual  and  more  lasting.  His  roof, 
he  says,  is  slated,  if  it  is  only  "rendered  "  with  mortar 
against  the  slates,  if  he  will  have  thin  boards  nailed 
against  the  rafters  beginning  at  the  wall-plate,  and  stuff' 
the  space  from  the  board  to  the  slates  with  straw,  fern, 
or  moss,  he  will  have  a  non-conducting  medium  which 
will  intercept  both  the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  and 
the  cold  of  winter's  frost  ;  if  his  dairy  be  already 
hollow-ceiled,  and  the  envelope  of  air  in  the  hollow 
ceiling  from  its  facility  of  being  heated  proves  still  to 
be  an  insufficient  non-conducting  medium,  let  him  put 
"risers"  on  his  rafters,  and  a  casing  of  thin  boarding 
to  hold  a  bedding  of  straw  or  other  material,  as  above 
recommended.  If  the  boarding  be  whitewashed  with  a 
good  coat  of  lime-whitening,  the  sheeting  of  boards  will 
be  less  ready  to  catch  fire  ;  but  this  precaution  is 
scarcely  required  in  a  dairy.  Our  cabins  in  Ireland, 
when  well  built  and  roomy,  are  very  economical  struc- 
tures for  retaining  heat,  a  most  important  matter  in  our 
humid  climate,  but  many  of  the  slated  cabins  have  their 
walls  so  thill  and  their  roofs  so  stingily  slated  that  the 
poor  are  often,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  says,  "  kilt  with  the 
cough  and  kilt  dead  with  the  rheumatism,"  but  still 
worse,  some  of  these  slated  "  bird-cages"  ai'e  not  hollow- 
ceiled,  and  "  rendering  "  is  a  poor  protection  against  the 
"  winter's  flaw  ;"  whatever  little  heat  the  scanty  fire 
below  emits,  instead  of  doing  the  part  of  an  Arnott's 
stove,  and  drying  aud  warming  the  whole  house,  it  is 
carried  off  through  the  leaky  slates,  and  the  comfort  of 
even  the  old  and  much-abused  mud  cabin  is  not  secured 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  but  I  do  not  hereby  recommend  the 
dirty  and  decaying  straw  roof  for  the  outsides  of  resi- 
dences or  dairies,  I  only  say  that  comfort  ought  to 
accompany  taste  in  the  residences  of  the  poor.  With 
respect  to  dairies,  however,  the  straw  inside-roof  is  an 
equaliser  of  temperature  and  may  be  found  useful.  I 
would  say  to  your  subscriber  tliat  this  suggestion  has 
had  but  one  experiment  to  support  it,  but  it  seems  in 
theory  at  least  fe.asible.  —  Rd.  Dowden,  Rathlee, 
Sunday's-  Well,  Cork. 

Dairy. — Your  correspondent,  "A  Subscriber"  (see 
p.  762,  col.  c),  will  find  a  covering  made  of  straw  or 
Reed,  according  to  the  inclosed  pattern,  will  answer  his 
purpose.     (I  have  also  found  this  kind  of  covering  ex- 


cellent for  frames,  &c.,  iu  winter.)     Milk  will  turn  sour 
from  various  causes  ;  an  ill-constructed  dairy,  want  of 
ventilation,  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  too  long  before 
skimming,  and  last,  not  least,  a  neglect  of  scalding  the 
utensils.     Your  correspondent  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  when  once  the  milk  is  suffered  to  turn  sour,  the 
dairy  will  not  be  sweet  again  for  several  months,  unless 
every  article  iu  the  dairy  is  thoroughly  scalded,  and  ia 
some  instaiiccs  it  wMl  be  found  requisite  to  whitewash 
the  walls  and  scald  the  floor  also.     The  best  dairies  are 
those  that  have  the  floor  about  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
so  that  the  benches  fur  the  milk-pans  stand  nearly  level 
with  the  soil  on  the  outside  of  the  dairy. —  W.  P.     [The 
pattern  sent  was  about  the   thickness  of  three  straws, 
and  consisted  of  straws  combed  out  and  placed  parallelly 
and  tied  and  platted  together  in  threes  by  means  of 
string.     Another  correspondent  says,  "  I   recommend 
your  correspondent  to  paint  the  slates  (,f  his  dairy-roof 
white  and  he  will  find  them  cool  on  the  hottest  day."] 
Salt  us  Food. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so 
many  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  parties  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.    It  is  in  consequence  of  .such  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existing  on  the  use  of  salt  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  that  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  at  present.     In 
No.  2  of  the  "Journal  of  Agriculture"  for  Scotland, 
page  136,  Mr.  James  01.  Fenuell,  writes  unequivocally 
in  favour  of  the  use  of  salt  in  feeding,  and  quotes  from 
a  host  of  authors  in  support  of  his  statement,  of  which 
those  that  are  most  to  the  point,  I  beg  to  ofl'er  to  your 
notice,   viz.,   Matthew  Aphonin,   a  Russian  naturalist, 
remarks  that  "  O.xen  fatten  very  quickly  upon  the  sea 
coasts  where  the  Arrowgrass  (Triglocliin  maritimnm), 
their  favourite  food  abounds  ;"  "  and  if  this  be  so,"  .adds 
Mr.   Feniiell,   "it  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  saline 
nature  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  sea  breezes  containing 
particles  of  salt,  which  appear  necessary  to  stimulate 
their  digestive  organs,  and  therefore  conducive  to  their 
health."  Dickson,  in  his  "  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients," 
tells  us  they  were  accustomed  to  prepare  the  straw  for 
feeding  stock,  by  keeping  it  for  a  considerable   time 
steeped  in  brine  ;  that  it  w.as  then  dried,  rolled  up  iu 
bundles,  and  given  to  oxen  instead  of  hay.    Dr.  Brown- 
rigg,  in  his  "  Art  of  Making  common  Salt"  f  1748),  re- 
marks that ."  Black  eaftle  and  sheep  take  a  pleasure  in 
licking  it  (salt),  and  by  it  are  preserved  from   many 
diseases  ;  they  also  thrive  to  admiration  upon  it."     Sir 
John  Sinclair  tells  us  that  a  Mr.  Bracebridge,  "drenched 
some  rotten  sheep  night  and  morning  with  strong  brine, 
after  which  he  did  not  lose  one  ;  they  became  fat,  and 
the  meat  was  fine  and  good,  as  if  the  auimals  had  never 
been  affected."     Mr.    Feunell   also  states  that,    "  the 
fattening   properly   of  our   own  salt   marshes  is  well 
known  to  graziers  and  farmers."     As  I  tliiuk  I  have 
now  shown  that  there  is  a  notion  that  the  use  of  salt  is 
favourable  to  fattening,  I   proceed  now  to  inform  you 
that   it  is  also   said  that  "  in  fattening  salt  must  be 
avoided."     In  No.  5,  page  473  of  the  Journal  already 
named,  we  find  an  admirable  article  on  "  Animal  Life," 
by  that  talented  advocate  of   "  Shelter,"  Mr.   Donald 
Bain,    of    Edinburgh.       The   following   quotation   he 
gives   from   Liebig's    "  Animal   Chemistry  : "  —  «  The 
presence  of  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
of  soda  in  the  blood,  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ne- 
cessity of  common  salt  for  the  organic  pirocesses  ;  but 
the  quantities  of  soda  requii'ed  by  animals  of  different 
classes   to   support   the  vital   processes  are  singularly 
unequal.     Again,  it  cannot  be  accidental  that  the  life, 
the  development  of  a  plant.  Is  dependant  on  the  presence 
of  the  alkalies  which  it  extracts  from  the  soU.     This 
plant  serves  as  food  to  .an  extensive  class  of  animals, 
and  in  these  animals  the  vital  process  again  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  presence  of  these  alkalies. 
We  find  the  alkalies  in  the  bile,  and  their  presence  in 
the  animal  body  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  pro- 
ducing the  first  food  of  the  young  animals  ;  for  without 
an  abundant  supply  of  potash,  the  production  of  milk 
becomes  impossible."  "  Alkalies,"  adds  Mr.  Bain,  "are   - 
useful  to  general  health  therefore,  and  indispen-sable  to 
giving  milk.     But  iu  fattening,  salt  must  be  avoided  ;" 
"  for  it  is  worthy  of  observation,"  says  Pi-ofessor  Liebig, 
"in>eference  to  the  production  of  fat,  that  the  absence 
of  common  salt  (a  compound  of  sodium  which  furnislies 
soda  to  the  animal  organism),  is  favourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  fat ;  and  that  the  fattening  of  an  animal  is 
rendered  impossible  wlieii  we  add  to  its  food  an  excess 
of  salt,  although  short  of  the  quantity  i-equired  to  pro- 
duce a  purgative   effect."     Mr.  Bain  now  goes  on  to 
state  that  "  It  is  possible  that  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and 
the  British  Islands  generally,  being  loaded  with  spray 
from  the  sea,  their  cows  are  excellent  milkers,  while 
the  beef  of  all  their  cattle  is,  I  believe,  indifferent.    Our 
Scottish  feeders  have  at  once  found  out  that  Grass  too 
much  impregnate*!  with  salt  does  not  feed,  iind  they  have 
rejected  it  accordingly.     Jlay  it  not,  however,  be  useful 
in  producing  milk  ? "     I  trust  1  have  laid  the  matter 
properly  before  you,  and  now  wait  the  result  ;  but  be- 
fore  leaving  the  subject,  I  might  inquire,  seeing  that  all 
agree  that  salt  is  favoui-able  to  health,  is  fattening  a 
healthy  process  ? — Young  Scotland. 

Sailing  Pork. — (See  p.  777,  the  Curing  of  Pork,  by 
"  D.  M.")  Some  of  your  subscribers  would  be  obhged 
by  your  correspondent  "  D.  M."  stating  the  reasons  why 
he  recommends  curing  the  pork  while  it  is  hot ;  also, 
why  he  uses  hot  water  when  he  desires  to  iucrease  the 
quantity  of  brine  ;  the  general  practice  being  that  meat 
should  remain  till  it  is  cold  before  it  is  cut  up,  and  that 
brine  should  not  be  used  till  it  is  cold.  It  would  also 
be  desirable  to  know  the  weight  of  the  meat,  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  salt.     If  brine  is  used  made  of  sugar 
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and  salt,  the  quantity  of  each,  and  the  specific  gi-avit^ 
of  the  best  made  brine. — An  Old  Subicrilicr. 

Top-dressing. — TlieRev.  Jlr.  Lewder enquures  in  the 
last  No.  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  if  land,  which  he 
purposes  to  sow  with  Carrots  and  Oats  in  the  spring, 
may  be  top  dressed  during  the  present  month  instead  of 
the  manure  being  dug  or  ploughed  in  before  sowing. 
The  land  having  been  well  cleared  and  dug  to  the  depth 
of  10  inches,  alter  clearuig  away  the  Pota:o  crop,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  of  success  attending  his  proposed 
plan  of  laying  on  the  manure  now,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
,  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air  and  rain.  The  ground,  by 
the  time  the  seed  is  put  into  it  in  the  spring,  will  be  iu 
the  best  possible  state  of  preparation  to  receive  it.  The 
■writer  of  this  has  this  season  some  ground  preparing  in 
the  same  way  for  Turnips.  It  was  forked  last  month  to 
the  depth  of  13  inches,  and  the  manure  laid  on  for 
exposure  to  the  weather  during  the  winter.  Over  the 
manure  is  strewed  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  salt  in  equal 
parts,  in  the  proportion  of  21  cwt.  of  each  to  an  acre. 
The  chalk  and  salt  had  been  well  mi.xed  and  kept  for 
four  months  before  being  used,in  order  to  effect  a  double 
decomposition  by  which  two  soluble  salts  are  formed, 
muriate  of  lime  aud  carbonate  of  soda — both  good 
fertilizing  salts,  and  as  effective  for  Carrots  as  for  Tur- 
nips. In  using  manure  for  autumn  top  dressing,  care 
should  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  rich  as  possible, 
by  mixing  with  it  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  especially 
human  if  it  can  be  obtaiued  ;  and  the  dressing  cannot  be 
used  too  fresh.  If  left  to  become  very  putrid,  as  is 
commonly  done,  the  best  parts  of  the  manure  fly  off  in 
the  form  of  ammoniacal  gases ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  comparative 
effects  of  fresh  and  putrid  manures,  that  they  act  on 
different  parls  of  a  plant.  Putrid  manure  makes  the 
green  part  of  Turnips,  Carrots,  kc,  very  luxuriant, 
while  the  bulb  does  not  grow  in  proportion.  Fresh 
manure,  on  the  contrary,  if  left  to  oxidize  en  the  surface 
during  the  winter  encourages  the  growth  of  the  bulb, 
and  makes  the  plant  less  inclined  to  run  to  leaf.  A 
friend  of  the  writer's  took  possession  of  a  few  acres  of 
pasture  on  a  slope,  facing  the  south  ;  the  soil,  gravelly 
loam  on  chalk.  The  herbage  had  been  for  many  years 
so  bad,  that  he  was  told  by  his  neighbours  rhat  it  never 
had  and  never  would  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay.  It 
had  been  manured  sometimes  with  common  farm-yard 
dung.  The  first  year  he  cut  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  per 
acre,  and  had  as  good  after  feed  as  any  in  the  parish.  The 
plan  he  adopted  was  that  which  tlie  wiiterof  ihis  advo- 
cates ;  namely,  preventing  the  manure  becoming  putrid, 
by  taking  care  that  the  droppings  of  the  animals  (horses 
and  oxen)  were  spread  about  at  least  twice  a  day.  The 
land  so  treated  during  the  last  autumn  and  v.-inter  is  now 
as  rich  in  good  herbage  as  any  in  the  parish  ;  whereas 
the  former  practice  of  manuruig  with  well  rotted  dung 
had  only  produced  a  rank  grass,  not  rel'shed  by  stock, 
and  unfit  for  hay.  Will  Jlr.  Lowder  be  kind  enough  to 
let  us  know  the  result  of  his  trial,  and  oblige,  among 
others — Oxygen. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTCEAL  SOCIETY  or  ENGLAND. 
Dec.  Olh. — The  first  Annual  Lecture  was  delivered 
this  evening  in  the  theatre  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Plajfair.  The  subject  was  the  present  distemper 
in  the  Potato.  The  lectui'er  commenced  by  making  some 
general  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Potato,  and  its 
cultivation  in  this  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
He  also  exhibited  diaerams  of  the  structure  of  the 
Potato,  and  tables  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
tuber  in  its  healthy  state.  He  then  described  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Potato 
under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  JIuch  had  hsen 
said  and  written  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  suice  minute  fungi  were  frequently  found 
present  in  the  decayed  Potato,  the  disease  had  been 
attributed  to  them  as  a  cause.  Some  Potatoes,  Apples, 
and  other  things  had  been  inoculated  with  the  sporules 
of  the  fungus,  and  these  had  become  diseased.  But  if 
there  were  not  some  previous  disease  in  the  Potato, 
how  was  it  that  some  Potatoes  escaped  whilst 
others  were  attacked  1  The  disease,  he  believed, 
arose  from  physical  or  chemical  causes.  It  was 
simply  a  decay  of  the  tissue  of  the  Potato,  arising 
from  the  union  of  the  tissues  of  the  Potato  witli  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  a  decayed  Potato 
■was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  diseased  spots  were 
always  found  in  the  region  of  the  tissue  called  spiral 
vessels,  whose  function  it  was  to  carry  air  into  the 
■tissue  of  the  Potato.  The  reasou  why  the  cells  entered 
mto  this  decomposition  so  rapidly  arose  from  a  consti- 
tutional ■n-eakness  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  tuber. 
This  decay  is  rapidly  spread  from  one  cell  to  another, 
and  the  looser  the  tissue  the  more  rapid  the  decay.  By 
grating  the  tissue  of  some  sound  Potatoes,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  lecture-room,  it  speedily 
assumed  the  colour  of  the  diseased  Potato.  The  causeof 
the  constitutional  weakness  in  the  cells  of  the  tuber  was 
tmdoubtedly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  weather.  A  pecu- 
liar weather  had  been  observed  over  the  whole  of  tlie 
north  of  Europe,  where  the  disease  had  been  observed 
as  well  as  in  America.  The  disease  was  no  new  things 
and  appeared  always  when  such  weather  occurred.  At 
the  time  the  plant  commenced  growing,  there  was  very 
■warm  and  mild  weather,  and  this  was  followed  by  cold 
and  wet  weather.  The  consequence  was,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  tuber  contained  more  water  than  usual.  In 
previous  years  an  analysis  of  the  Potato  gave  on  an 
average  72  per  cent,  of  water,  but  analyses  which  he 


had  made  this  year  of  healthy  Potatoes,  gave  from  72 
to  7J  per  cent,  of  water,  whilst  the  analyses  or  diseased 
Potatoes  gave  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  water.     Other 
plants  contained  the  same  increase  of  water  constituents, 
as  Turnips,  and  Turnips  were  also  affected  with  the  same 
disease.      Turnips   were  not  affected   so    genei^^lly  a.s 
Potatoes,  on  account  of  their  nitrogenous  ju-inciples  not 
bein'  soluble  as  those  of  the  Potato  were.      The  disease 
then  was  a  "  consumption  "  of  the  Potato,  arising  from 
the  decay  of  its  particles  in  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  state  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  brought  on  by  the  weather.     It  arises  from 
no  degeneracy  in  the  Potato,  and  it  need  only  to  be 
feared  from  a  repetition  of   the  same  circumstances. 
In  the   storing  and  preserving  the   Potato  one  great 
fact   should    be    borne    in    mind,  aud    that   is     that 
the     decaying     particles   were     capable     of     commu- 
iiicating   the   decay  to   the   sound   tissue.     Care   then 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  freely  ventilated,  that  they 
are  kept  dry  and  cool,  and  that   there  is  absence  of 
contact  of  the  Potatoes.     He  defended  the  directions 
given  by  the   Irish  Commissioners  for  the  storing  and 
preserving  the  Potatoes  as  those  best  adapted  for  obtain- 
ing the  object  in  view  in  the  community  to  which  those 
directions   were  addressed.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
.  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by 
j  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  seconded  by  P.  Pusey,  Esq. 
Dec.  10;A.— Lord    Portm.vs   in     the    Chair.      Dr. 
j  Playfair  commenced  by  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
lecture  tliis  evening  would  be  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
treating  the  Potato  for  the  future,  and  first  with  regard 
to  planting.     He  recommended  that  the  Potato  should 
be  planted  immediatehj  for  several  reasons.     1st.  Be- 
cause there  might  be  little  left  for  seed  in  the  spring. 
2d.  Because  Potatoes  planted  now  might  be  ready  for  use 
at  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the   beginning  of  June. 
i  Where  economy  of  seed  was  not  necessary,  he  thought 
;  it  would   be   better  to  plant  the    ■whole   tuber  of  the 
Potato      than      to      cut      it.       Where      economy     of 
seed     was     necessary,     single     buds     or    "  eyes"     of 
the  Potato  might   be   removed  and  planted,  the   rest 
\  of  the  tuber  being   used   as  food.       With  regard    to 
j  diseased  Potatoes,  lie  recommended   that  they   should 
'  not  be  used  for  seed  where  sound  ones  could  be  ob- 
i  tained,  but  where  these  could  not  be  got,  then  he  ad- 
,  vised  the  planting  diseased  Potatoes  rather  than   none 
j  at  all.     There  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  sound  Po- 
'  tatoes  from  abroad  for  seed,  and  he  had  the  permission 
of  the  late  government  authorities  for  stating  that  this 
was  the   result   of   their    consular    returns.       If    he 
were  right  in  his   views   with    regard    to    the  nature 
I  of  the  disease  in  the  Potato,  then  no  evil  could  arise 
from  planting  Potatoes  in  the  same    soil   in  which  they 
had  become  diseased.     The  fuugus  theorists  objected  to 
planting  Potatoes  in  the  same  soil,  but  he  had  shewn 
their  theory  to  have  no  foundation  in  facts.     He  would 
'  now  consider  how  the  bad  Potatoes  might  be  used,  and 
qnotedBoujeau's  experiments,  to  shew  that  no  injurious 
i  effect   was  produced   on  the   system   by    eating   them 
cooked  ;  they    might  when  boiled   be  safely  given  to 
!  animals,- which  would  thrive  on  them.   He  described  the 
various  processes  of  procuring  the  starch  which   had 
!  been  brought  before  the  public,  aud  pointed  out   the 
fact,  that   in   procuring    the    starch   only  one   of  the 
alimentary  secretions  of  the  Potato  was  obtained,  that 
which  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.     The  ni- 
trogenous portion  is  thus  lost.     The  plan  he  recom- 
mended by  which  these  last  might  be  saved  to  a  great 
extent,  was  to  grate  the  Potato,  and  pour  water  upon  it 
till  no  more  soluble  matter  was  taken  up,  the  remain- 
ing insoluble  substance  should   then  be   dried,  when  it 
would    be    found    an    excellent  meal,  with    which   to 
make  soups,  puddings,    bread,    and    other  articles  of 
food.     He    did    not    apprehend    a    scarcity    of  food, 
hut   he   wished   to   point   out  the   fact   that    Potatoes 
contained     a    very    small     proportion    of    nutritious 
or  nitrogenised  matter,  and  as  this  was  the   most   im- 
portant  constituent  of  a   working  mau's  diet,  he  had 
drawn  up  a  table  of  the  comparative   expense  at  which 
various  articles  of  food  might  be  obtained  which  con- 

t'''ined  one  pound  of  this  nitrogenous  matter  : 
lbs.  Sahstance.  Price— s. 

25  of  Milk  contains  1  lb.  of  protein   . .         .  .  3 

100        Tumiijs        2 

50        Potatoes        2 

Can'ots         2 

Flesh  2    2 

Oatmeal       11 

Sarley-mcal 12 

Bread  12 

Flour  12 

Peas  0    7 

Beans  0    6* 

He  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  LeguminoEce  with  such  plants  as  the  Potato,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  present  blight  would  direct 
attention  to  Potatoes  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  lead  to  a 
much  less  extensive  dependence  on  them  as  food, 
a  dependence  of  which  they  were  unworthy,  and 
in  the  end,  this  dreaded  visitation  might  prove  a 
national  blessing. 


^  strates  the  extent  to  which  the  improved  breeds  oli 
j  cattle  are  diffused.  Every  animal  in  the  yard  was  fatl. 
;  tened  beyond  the  point  which  is  desirable  for  the  stomacb 
of  the  consumer,  or  conducive  of  profit  to  the  feeder, 
and  the  expenditure  of  food  employed  in  bringing  them 
to  that  state  can  only  have  been  incurred  to  prove  a 
fact  which  is  now  questioned  by  none,  namely,  the  apti. 
tude  of  the  improved  breeds  of  British  cattle  to  fatten 
at  an  early  age.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  weight  ol 
the  different  descriptions  of  food  consumed  was  stated 
on  the  placards  exhibited  above  the  animal,  and  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  that  by  requiring  such  a  statemenj 
from  every  exhibitor,  they  would  add  much  to  the 
practical  utility  of  the  exhibition,  accumulate  data  fuj 
scientific  agricultm-e,  aud  establish  the  best  criterion  faj 
testing  the  economical  value  of  the  different  breeds,  an 
of  different  descriptions  of  food.  Instead  of  being  meren 
lost,  as  now,  iu  vague  astonishment  that  a  beast  suppli^ 
ad  libitum  with  the  fot-d  prescribed  to  the  difjereri 
classes  should  attain  such  an  enormous  size,  we  should 
be  furnished  with  means  for  estimating  correctly  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pi.uud  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  ol 
deciding  whether  they  can  be  obtained  respectively 
from  Devous,  Herefords,  or  Short-Horns— from  Downs 
or  Leicesters,  with  Turnips  alone,  with  cake,  with  lini 
seed,  or  corn,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Euonomy,  meaning 
thereby  not  close-fist  dness,  but  a  judicious  eeonomj 
must  henceforth  be  th.e  order  of  the  day  with  farmerSj 
and  the  practice  which  is  the  most  profitable  will  prei 
vail.  This,  however,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  bringing 
the  feediug  department  in  common  with  all  operations 
of  agriculture  to  the  test  of  weight  and  measure.  ' 

The  candidates — we  have  hitherto  apjjlied  the  term 
to  the  animals  ;  we  now  use  it  for  their  owners — exht 
bited  the  usual  array  of  noble  and  illustrious  breeders 
and  feeders,  with  Prince  jilbert  at  their  head,  and 
though  the  aristocratic  corr'petitors  received  a  fair  shart 
of  the  prizes,  the  subjoined  list  proves  that  in  making 
their  award,  the  judges  paid  more  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  animal  than  the  title  of  his  owner.  When  princes 
and  peers  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  at  agricultural 
shows,  they  must  feel  more  satisfaction  iu  winning 
a  prize,  from  knowing  that  they  deserve  it,  and  that  it 
was  won  on  an  arena  where  the  i/coman's  toe  doth  some- 
times gibe  the  courtier's  heel,  than  they  would  derive 
fiom  their  degree  if  they  were  eulitled,  as  at  Oxford 
to  claim  it  without  an  examination.  ■ 

The  exhibition  of  implements  aud  roots,  though  no 
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SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  Cattle  Show  of  the  Sjiithfield  Club  is  best 
described  this  year  by  the  epithet  respectable.  If  we 
missed  some  of  those  astonishing  mountains  of  tallow, 
which  have  graced  former  exhibitions,  the  level  cha- 
racter of  the  show,  and  the  close  approximation  of  the 
unsuccessful  bovine,  ovine,  and  porcine  candidates  to 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  who  carried  off  the  prizes, 
or  who  exulted  in  the  judges'  "  commendation,"  demon- 


part  of  the  Show  as  regards  the  Club,  and  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  seedsmen  and  imple- 
ment-makers,  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  feature 
of  it.  With  respect  to  the  roots,  Gibbs  and  Co.  seemed 
to  bear  away  the  bell  for  Wurzel,  and  Sku'ving  fol 
Swedes.  -\s  regards  White  Carrots,  we  have  at  hom^ 
whole  acres  of  much  larger  roots  than  any  we  saAv  there 
the  length  of  the  tap-root  of  some  exhibited  exceeding 
4  feet  is  a  fact  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  your  ad- 
vocates for  shallow  ploughing.  Among  the  implement 
we  saw  no  addition  worth  noticing  to  the  list  of  agri. 
cultural  appliances  exhibited  at  Shrewsbury.  Thew 
were  the  usual  number  of  machines  of  which  withoni 
the  information  so  readily  afforded  by  the  inventor,  ii 
would  have  puzzled  not  only  the  old  jog-trot  farmer  bu' 
the  most  refined  and  scientific  agriculturist  to  guess  tb* 
name  or  divine  the  use.  There  were  the  usual  iiumbei 
of  complicated  and  expensive  chaff-cutters,  and 
know  not  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  th< 
revolutionary  tendency  of  the  times  that  the  guillotin( 
chaff-cutter,  a  modification  of  the  old  box  and  knife 
made  its  appearance  there,  and  seemed  to  proraisi 
better  for  simpliciry  and  effectiveness  than  most 
them.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  judge  of  Ibi 
merits  of  any  implement  without  witnessing  a  mor 
extended  trial  than  can  be  exhibited  at  any  agrioaltura 
Show.  There  is  one  point  we  would  enforce  again  ani 
again  on  the  makers  of  improved  agricultural  imple 
ments,  namely,  that  machines  which  are  to  stand  th 
wear  and  tear  of  agriculture  must  be  not  merely  prett 
playthings,  but  simple,  substantial  and  durable  ;  au( 
above  all,  they  must  be  less  costly  thau  most  of  thos< 
which  are  produced  in  numbers  almost  as  countless  a 
projected  railways.  The  number  of  patents  which  ari 
taken  out  for  agricultural  machinery,  a^id  the  unceasin 
activity  with  w  Rich  mechanists  rack  their  brains  to  coE 
struct  traps  to  catch  the  farmers,  show  that  they  eori 
sider  the  agricultural  world  worth  thsir  enjoying.  1 
they  would  enjoy  it  they  must  think  it  worth  thei 
winning  ;  and  the  surest  way  to  win  it  is  by  the  qual 
ties  we  have  mentioned,  and,  above  all,  cheapness 
That  is  the  best  toasted  cheese  with  which  they  ea 
bait  their  traps.  Farmers  are  proverbial  for  likin_ 
good  bargain,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  exisSjj 
circumstances  render  the  study  of  economy  of  mo| 
importance  than  ever  to  them 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  gratifying  features  ( 
this,  and  other  exhibitions  of  agricultural  implement, 
is  the  activity  and  energy  which  is  directed  to  the  cor. 
struction  of  machines  by  which  the  cost  of  manufac 
turing  tiles  and  pipes  for  draining  may  be  diminishei 
It  is  a  proof  that  in  agriculture,  as  elsewhere,  th 
schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Thorough  drainage  is  th 
foundation  of  all  iniprovement  in  agriculture,  and  what 
ever  diminishes  the  cost  of  draining,  diminishes  the  eoi 
of  producuig  human  food.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  an 
fool  could  build  a  fine  hi  use,  but  that  every  fool  could  n< 
alorn  it  with  a  fine  tree.  Given  an  ox  of  any  of  our  in 
proved  breeds,  ai  d  an  imlimited  supply  of  food,  and  an 
fool  can  fjitten  him  ;  but  we  have  millions  of  acies  o 
which,  in  their  present  state,  the  wisest  of  men  and  th 
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of  fanners  could  not  raise  the  Tuniipa  lor  tlie  ox. 
p  and  efl'ectualdrainiige  removes  theiiMiiedimeiit, and 
I  up  prize  cattle  from  land  that  previously  starred 
le.  Machines  for  makiuj^  drain-tiles,  however,  to 
any  value,  must  produce  tlicm  faster  and  cljeaper 
they  can  be  made  by  hand.  This  is  more  th;in  we 
d  venture  to  affirm  of  all  the  ti'e-machines  we  havi- 
in  operation  to  day.  Aiuslie's  was  the  oidy  one 
li  nroduced  a  continuous  stream  of  tiles.  As  a  proof 
s  merits  it  may  be  stated  that,  a  few  years  ago,  we 
led  some  hundred  .acres  with  tiles  puichsiseil  at  40s. 
thousand,  and  we  have  lately  purcluwed  the  same 
ription  of  tiles,  made  within  a  few  miles  of  us  with 
ilie's  machine,  at  Iri.v.  tlie  thous.and. 
ut  to  return  to  the  special  object  of  the  Smithfield 

) the  fat  cattle— the  following  is  the  list  <d'  the 

iS  and  commendations  aw.arded  by  the  judges  :  — 
JDGES.— For  Beasts  and  Lung-woollcd   Sheep  :  Mr. 
''■    mas  Parkinson,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  'rnnnias  lliirris  ; 
'    Short-woolled  Sheep  and  Pigs  :  Mi'.  William  Tan- 
Mr.  R.  Boys,  Mr.  Stace. 

UXEN  OR  .STEERS. 
iS  I. —  O.i-eii  or  Sleers,  (if  any  Itreed,   under  .')  i/enrs 
i,  without  restrictions  as  to  feeding,  yet  tlie  kinl  or 
nds  of  food  mufit  he  certified, 

Mr.  Robert  Mahtin  Lavton,  of  Thoruey  Abbey, 

|i    '  Peterb-irougli,  Cambridge,   fur  a  4  years  and  8 

nil    Uis  old  Hereford  Ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Paul  Prosser,  of 

la   ivay  Court,  near  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  fed  on 

,  Green  Clover,  Swedish  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Lin- 

-cake.     Travelled   to  the  Show  on  foot  2  miles,  by 

60  miles,  and  by  r.ailway  98  miles. — I'r!:e  201.  and 

er  Medal  to  the   Breeder,  and  Gold  Medal  as  the 

O.'c  or  Steer  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Classes 

0  Mr.    William  Woodward,  of   Bredons   Norton, 

Tewkesbury,    Worcester,    for  a   3  .-sears   and  9 

iths  old  Improved  Short  horned  Steer,  bred  by  him- 

and  fed  on  Grass,   Hay,   Swedish   Turnips,  Beau,- 

,   Bai-ley,    and    Mixed    Meal,    and    Linsced-eake. 

veiled  to  the  Show  by  van  26  miles,  and  by  railway 

miles. — Prixn   VjL     [This    we    noticed    as    liaviug 

Q  the  First  Prize  at  the  Gloucester  Show  the  pre- 

is  week.] 

0  His  Uoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
tie,  for  a  3  years  and   10  months  old  Short-horned 

bred  by  the  late   Lord    Huntinijfield,  and   fed  on 
e.  Turnips,  Tares,  Hay,  Meal,  and  Potatoes.     Tra- 
ed  to  the  Show  by  van  22  miles.  — /-"riie  10/. 
othe  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  of  Burgli 
near  Stamford,  Northam|)ton,  for  a  2  years  and  H 
ths  old  Durham  Ox,  bred  by  his  Lordship,  and  fed 
Grass,  Hay,  Swedish  Turnips,  Oil-cake,   Bean-meal, 
Liuseed-oil.     Travelled    to    the  Show  by  van  89 
es. — Hiyhlij  Commendtd. 
'o  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Warden,  near  Biggleswade, 
Ifordshire,  for  a  3  years  and  If  mouth  old  Improved 
)rt-horned  Steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Gra.ss, 
y,  Oil-cake,  Swedish  Turnips,  and    Cabbage.     Tra- 
ed  to  the  Show  by  van  4.5  miles. —  Cumivended, 
'o  Mr.  John  Stekds,  of  Fronie  Sehvond  near  Fronie, 
lerset,  for  a  4  years  and  10  months  old  Hereford  Ox, 
d  by  Mr.   Thomas  Roberts,  of  Iviogtonbury,  near 
iminster,    Hereford,    and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  Eeau 
Barley-meal,  and  roots.     Travelled  to  the  Show  by 
12  miles  and  by  railway  108  miUs,.— Commend-  d. 

SS  II.—  0.ren  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  C  years 
Id,  weight  90  slone  and  upicards,  that  shall  not  have 

ad  Ciihe,  Corn,  Meal,  See^h,  Grains,  or  Distillers' 
'Vash,  iluiiny  9  mouhs  previous  to  the  Isl  cf  May, 

84  ,i. 

Mr.  Tii.BiAS  White  Fouracre,  of  Durstou,  near 
lUton,  Sonurset,for  a3  years  and  11  months  old  Devon 
er,  bred  by  himself,  .and  fed  on  Hay,  Clover,  Vetches, 
ots,  and  about  12  bushels  or  720  lbs.  of  Bean  and 
I'ley-meal.     Tr.ivelled  to  the  Show  on  foot   6  miles, 

1  byraihv.ay  163  miles, — Prize  30/.,  i\.\\A  Silver  M edal 
the  Breeder. 

L'o  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  of  Calcut,  near  Cricklade, 
Its,  for  a  4  years  and  8  montlis  old  ilereford  Ox, 
:d  by  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  of  Tarriugton,  near  Led- 
•y,  and  fed  on  Hay,  Grass,  Turni|)S,  and  1800  lbs.  of 
te.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  84  miles — Prize  20/. 
l'o  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  Woburn 
bey,  Bedford,  for  a  4  years  and  8  mouths  old  Here- 
J  Ox,  bred  by  his  Grace,  and'  fed  on  Barley-meal, 
mips.  Hay,  Chaff,  and  2000  lbs.  of  Linseed.  Tra- 
led  to  the  Show  by  vau  41  miles. — Prize  10/. 

Iiss  III. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  5  years 
\ld,  under  100  slone  and  above  70  stone  weiyht,  that 
ihall  not  have  had  Cahe,  Cum,  Meal,  Seeds,  Gtains, 
)r  Distillers'  Wash,  during  9  months  previous  to  the 
\st  of  Hay,  1845. 

Mr.  TnmiAS  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Royal 
litington  Spa,  Warwick,  for  a  3  years  and  9  mouths 

North  Devon  Steer,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on 
ass.  Hay,  Tnr.iip^,  760  lbs.  of  Cake,  and  20  bushels 
Barley  and  Pea-meal.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van 
niles  and  by  railway  103  miles. — Prize  15/.,  and 
ver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Warwick 
stle,  Warwickshire,  for  a  3  years  and  7  months  old 
reford  Steer,  bred  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
d  and  Mortimer,  of  Ey  wood,  near  Kington,  Hereford, 
1  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  Turnips,  798  lbs.  of  Cake,  130 
i.,  of  Bean-meal,  and  130  lbs.  of  Barley-meal.  Tra- 
led  to  the  Show  on  foot  5  miles  and  by  railway  100 
\es.— Prize  10/. 
To  Mr.  Henry  .\dams,  of  Calcut,   near   Cricklade, 


Wilts,  for  a  4  years  and  8    months  old   Hereford   Ox,  I 
bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  of  Tarriugton,  near   Led-  j 
bury,  Hereford,  and  fed  on  Grass,  Hay,  Turnips,  and 
1800  lbs.  of  Cake.     Travelled  to  the   Show   by  van  8i  ; 
miles. — Commended.  | 

Class  W.—Oicn  or  Steers,  of  an:/  hre-d,  not  exceeding  | 

4  years  and  3  months  old,  under  8'>  stone  iveight,  that 

shall  no'  have  had  Cuke.  Corn,  Mrul,  Seeds,  Grains, 

or  Distillers'  IVash,  during  'J  months  preo  ous  to  the 

l,s/ "//!/«)/,  1815. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  White  Four.vcre,  of  Dnrstnn,  near 
Taunton,  Somerset,  for  a  3  years  and  11  months  old 
Devon  Steer,  bred  hv  himself,  and  led  on  Hay,  Clover, 
Vetches,  Roots,  and  720  lbs.  of  Bean  and  Barley-meal 
nnxed.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on  font  0  miles  and  by 
railway  163  miles.— /^ri«d  10/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the 
Breeder. 

To  Mr.  Wali.ett  Goodale,  of  Boroberry  House, 
iie.ar  Peterborough,  Northampton,  for  a  2  years  and  11;^ 
months  old  Hereford  Steer,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Bishop, 
of  Aldon,  near  Ludlow,  Salop,  and  fed  on  Hay,  Grass, 
Swede  Turnips,  and  .'iOO  lbs.  of  Cake.  Travelled  to  the 
Show  on  foot  4  miles  and  by  railway  110  miles.— 
Prize  5/. 
Class  N.  —  Oxen  or  Steers,  nf  any  breed,  under  4  years 

and  6  months  old,  and  under  80  stone  weight,  without 

restrictions  as  to  feeding,  yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food 

musile  specijird. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Umbers,  of  Waiipenbury,  near  Royal 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire,  for  a  3  years  and  6 
months  old  North  Devon  Steer,  bred  by  himself,  and 
fed  on  Gr.ass,  Hav,  Turnips,  Barley  and  Pea-meal,  .and 
Oil-cake.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot  5  miles  and  by 
railway  103  miles.— 7'ri«e  10/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the 
Breeder. 

To  the  Rf.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham 
Norfolk,  for  a  4  years  and  4  months  old  North  Devon 
Steer,  bred  by  bis  Lordship,  and  fed  on  Swedish  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wurzel,  H.iy,  Oil  cake,  and  Bean-meal. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  40  miles  and  by  railway 
70  miles.  —  Commended. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  of  Windsor 
Castle,  for  a  4  years  old  West  Hiuhl.ind  Ox,  fed  ou  Cake, 
Turnips,  Tares,  Hay,  Meal,  and  Potatoes.  Travelled 
to  the  Show  by  van  22  xaWfiS.  — Commended. 

COW.?   AKD  HEIFERS. 
Class  VI Fattened  Cous  or   Heifers,  under  5  years 

old.       Freemartins    and    spayed     Heifers    are    not 

fju^ilified. 
To  Mr.  W.  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire,  for  a  3 
years  and  10  months  old  Durham  Heifer,  bred  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Sherborne,  of  Sherborne,  near  North- 
leaoh,  Gloucester,  and  fed  on  Hay,  Cabbage,  Swedes, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  O.it,  Pea,  and  Barley-meal,  and  Oil- 
cake. Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot  2  miles,  by  van 
52  miles,  .and  by  railway  63  nides. — Prize  20/.  and 
Sillier  Medal  to  the  Breeder,  and  Gobi  Medal  us  the 
best  Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  6,  7,  and  8. 

To  Mr.  William  Bennett,  of  Lewsey  Farm,  near 
Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  for  a  4  years  and  7  months  old 
Improved  Short-horned  Heifer,  bred  by  himself,  and 
fed  on  Gr.ass,  Hay,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  .aud  Oil-cake. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  36  miles-has  had  one  calf. 
—Prize  in/. 

To  Mir.  DaiNKWATER  Scott  Hayv.'ard,  of  Froeester 
Court,  near  Stroudwater,  Gloucester,  for  a  4  years  and 
11  months  old  Short-horned  Cow,  bred  by  himself,  and 
fed  on  Oil-cake,  Barley,  Be.an,  and  Lentil-meal,  Hay, 
Mangold  Wurzel,  Swede  Turnips,  .and  Cabb.ige.  Tra- 
velled to  the  Show  by  van  5  miles,  and  by  railway  101 
niilpE — has  had  one  calf.  —  Prize  5/. 

To  Mr.  William  Firth,  of  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds, 
Yorkshire,  fur  a  4  years  and  8  months  old  Short-horned 
Heifer,  bred  by  Ui:  Jonas  Whitaker,  of  Burley,  near 
Otley,  Yorkshire,  and  fed,  on  Hay,  Cake,  Turnips,  and 
Bean-meal.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  3  miles,  and 
by  railway  234  miles. — Commended. 
Class  yil.— Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  np- 

tcards.     Freemartins    and   spnyed   Heifers    are    not 

r/iialified. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Radnor,  of  Coleshill 
House,  near  Farringdon,  Berkshire,  for  a  5  years  and 
1  month  old  Hereford  Cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Thos.  Yeld,  of 
the  Broome,  near  Leominster,  Hereford,  and  fed  on 
Hay,  Corn,  Cake,  Swedes,  and  Cabbages.  Travelled  to 
the  Show  by  van  6  miles,  aud  by  railway  71  miles- 
has  had  one  calf.— Pfi^e  20/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the 
Breeder. 

To  Mr.  Morris  Edward  Lythall,  of  Hartshill,  near 
Atherstone,  Warwick,  for  a  5  years  and  7  months  old 
Durham  Cow,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Bowers,  of  Braunstou, 
near  Daveutry,  near  Northampton,  and  fed  on  Grass, 
Liuseed-cake,  and  Barley-meal.  Travelled  to  the  Show 
by  van  11  miles,  aud  by  railway  94  miles— has  had 
one  calf. — Prize  51. 

Class  Y 111.— Fattened  Cows,  of  5  years  old  and  up- 
wards, that  shall  have  had  at  least  two  line  Calves  at 

separate  births. 
To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  E.ikl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham, 
Norfolk,  for  a  11  years  and  2  months  old  North  Devon 
Cow,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Talbot,  of  Temple  Guiting, 
near  Winchcomb,  Gloucester,  and  fed  on  Swedish  Tur- 
nips, Mangold  Wurzel,  Hay,  Oil-cake,  and  Bean-meal. 
Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  40  miles,  and  by  railway 
70  miles — has  had  four  calves. — Prize  15/.,  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  James  W.  AValters,  of  B.arnwood,  near 
Gloucester,  for  a  9  years  old  Hereford  Cow,  bred  by 
Mr.   John  Walker,  of  Lulsley  Court,  near  Worcester, 


and  fed  on  Hay,  Oilcake,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel' 
and  Barley-meal.  Travelled  to  the  Siiow  on  foot 
3  miles,  and  by  railway  114  miles — has  had  four  calves. 
—  Prize  hi. 

To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nu«ent,  of  Higham  Grange, 
near  Hinckley,  Leiceslor,  lor  a  10  years  and  6  months 
old  Pure  Leicester  or  Longhorued  Cow,  bred  by  Mr. 
Edward  Thornton  TwyerosS,  of  Canley,  near  Coventry, 
Warwick,  and  fed  on  Hay,  Rape-cake,  Grass,  and  boiled 
Barley.  Travelled  to  the  Show  on  foot  14  miles,  by 
vau  11  miles,  and  by  railway  101  miles— has  had  five 
calves. — Coiii'iicnded. 

To  .Mr  John  SMrni,  of  Welton-Garth,  near  South 
Cave,  Yorkshire,  for  a  7  years  aud  2  months  old  Short- 
horned  Cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Samuel  Beceroft,  of  Anlaby- 
road.  near  Hull,  Yorkshire,  and  fed  on  Linseed-cake, 
Hay,  Turnips,  Grass,  and  Green  Tares.  Travelled  to 
the  Show  ou  foot  l.|.  mile,  aud  by  r.iilway  232  miles- 
has  had  three  calves.  —  Commended. 
Extra  Stock. 

To  Mr.  Naihaxiel  Bland,  of  Randall's  Park,  near 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  lor  a  3  years  aud  lOmontlis  old 
Durham  Short-homed  Steer,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Calvert,  of  Ilunsdon,  near  Ware,  Herts,  aud  fed  on 
Gr.ass,  Oil-cake,  Hay,  Carrots.  Swedes,  Beau-meal,  and 
bruised  Linseed,  travelled  to  the  Show  by  van  20 
miles.— Si/oer  Medal. 

Not  Cosipeting. 

To  the  Executors  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
of  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  for  a  4  years  and  10 
months  old  Short-horned  Ox,  bred  by  the  late  Earl 
Soeucer,  and  fed  ou  Grass,  Hay,  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  and  Oil-cake.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by  van 
10  miles,  and  by  railway  66  miles.— Highly  cotnmended. 

To  the  Executors  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer 
of  Wiseton,  near  Bawlry,  Nottingham,  for  a  4  years  and 
2  monihs  old  Short-horned  Ox,  bred  by  the  late  Earl 
Spencer,  and  fed  on  Oil  cake,  Barley  and  Bean-meal, 
'I'urnips,  Cabbages,  and  Hay.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by 
van  21  miles,  and  by  railway  172  miles.— Highly 
commended. 

To  the  Executors  of  the  late  Right  Hon  Earl  Spencer, 
of  Wiseton,  near  Bawlry,  Nottingham,  for  a  9  years  and 
4  months  old  S'lort-horned  Cow,  bred  by  the  late  Earl 
Spencer,  and  fed  on  Oil-cake,  Barley  and  Bean-meal, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  and  Hay.  Travelled  to  the  Show  by 
van  21  miles,  and  by  railway  172  miles.— tlighly  com- 
mended. 

SHEEP. 
Cuss  IX.—Long-woolled  fat    Wether    Sheep,  1  year 

old,  that  have  never  had  Cake,  Corn,  Meal,  Seeds, 

or  Pulse. 
To  Mr.  John  Painter,  of  Burley,  near  Oakham,  Rut- 
land, for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  New  Leicester 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself. —  Pti:e  20/.  and  Silver 
JMedal  to  the  Breeder,  and  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  Pen 
of  Long-wooUed  Sheep  in  the  9th,  10th,  aud  11th 
Classes. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of  Wellington,  near  bt. 
Neot's,  Beds,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Pure 
Leicester  Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  Rams  hired 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  near 
Woburn,  Beds.— /^rise  5/. 

ChiSsX.— Long  looolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  \  year  old, 
-   under  8    stone   weight,    that    have  never  had  Cake, 

Corn,  Meal,  Seeds,  or   Pulse. 
To  Mr.   Thomas  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  near  Royal 
Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire,  for  a  pen  of  three  21 
months  old  New  Leicester  Wethers,  bred  by  himself.— 
Prize  of  10/.  and  Silver  JMedal  to  the  Breeder. 
Class  XL-Long-woo'lledfut  IVether  Sheep,  1  yearold, 

without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of  Willington,  near  St. 
Neot's,  Beds,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  Pure  Lei- 
cester Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  Rams  hired  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  near  Woburn, 
Beds.  -  Prize  20/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  o£  Bunker's  Hill,  ne.ar 
Boughton,  Northampton,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old 
Leicester  Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  Rams  hired  of 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Orlingbury,  near  Wellingborough, 
Northamoton. — Prize  51. 

To  the'  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  of 
Packington,  near  Coventry,Warwicl£,for  a  pen  of  three  20 
months"  old  Leicester  Wethers,  bred  by  his  Lordship, 
from  Rams  hired  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  New  Fields,  Southam. 
-^Conimeud'd. 

Class    Xll.—Long  and  Short-ivooUed  Cross-bred  fat 
Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,  with:iut  restrictions  as  to 

feedinn. 
To  Mr.  John  Hitchhan,  of  Little  Milton,  near  Wheat- 
ley,  Oxford,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  Hampshire 
and    Oxfordshire   Cross   Wethers,   bred  by  himself. — 
Prize  10/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  breeder. 

To  ilr.  Charles  Thompson,  of  Sundon,  near  Luton, 
Beds,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months  old  Down  aud  Glou- 
cester Cross  Wethers,  bred  by  himself. — Prize  5/. 
Extka  Stock — Long-woolled  Sheep. 

To  Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoiut, 
Nottingham,  for  a  5  7  mouths  old  Leicester  Ewe,  bred  by 
himself. — Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,Oxfordshire,  for 
a  56  monthsold  New  Oxfordshire  Ewe,  bred  by  himself. 
— Highly  Commended. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Gaydon,  near  Kineton,  War- 
wick, for  alio  months  old  Improved  Cotswold  Ewe,  bred 
by  himself,  from  a  Ram  hired  of  Mr.  Garner,  of  Aids- 
worth,  Gloucestershire.— //ly^/i/  Commenled. 

To  Mr.  William  Hewek,  of  Northleach,  Gloucester, 
for  a  57  months  old  Cotswold  Ewe,  bred  by  himself. 
— Commended. 
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Class  Xlll.—Short-u-oolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year 

ol'l,  u-itfiout  reitrictions  as  loferdiriff. 
To  •  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old  South-down 
Wethers,  bred  by  himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham.— >>>i>f,  20/.,  and  Silver 
Medal  to  tlie  Breeder,  and  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  pen 
of  Short-woolled  Sheep  in  the  13ih  and  Uth  Classes 

To  Mr.  Datid  Barclay,  M.P.,  of  Great  Booliham, 
near  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  for  a  pen  of  three  21  months 
old  South-down  Wethers,  bred  by  himself.  -Prize  51. 

To  His  Grace  the  Dwke  of  Riciijiond,  of  Goodwood, 
nearCliieliester, Sussex,  fora  pen  ofthrce  20months  old 
South-down  Wethers,  bred  by  His  Gia.ce.—Hwhh, 
commended. 

To  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Bueliland,  near  Farring- 
don,:Ber!iS,  for  a  pen  of  three  2 1  months  old  South-down 
Wethers,  bred  by  h\m&&\{.— Commended. 
Class  XlY.—Shorl-woolled  fal  Wether  Sheep,  1   year 

old,  under  8  stone  wciyht,'  tcilhoiil  restrictions  as  to 
feedinp. 
To  Mr.  JoH.v  Harris,  'of  Hinton,  near  Abingdon, 
Berks,  for  a  pen  of  three  18  mouths  old  South-dowh 
Wethers,  bred  hy  himsell— Prize  of  10/.  and  Silver 
Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmo.n'd,  of  Goodwood, 
near  Chichester,  Susse.\,  for  a  pen  of  three  20  months  old 
South-down  Wethers,  bred  by  His.  Gris.as.~Hii/hly  com- 
mended. 

Class  XV.—Short-wool/ed  fat  IJ'elher   Sheep,  2  years 

old,  without  restrictions  as  tofeediny. 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambrid.'e 
for  a  pen  of  three  32  months  old  South-down  Wethers' 
bred  by  Mr.  H.  J.   Adean,  of  Babraliam,  from  rains' 
hired  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham.— Prire  20' 
and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Richmo.nd,  of  Goodwood, 
near  Chichester,  Sussc-s,  for  a  pen  of  three  32  months 

old  South-down  Wethers,  bred  by  His  Grace Prixe  5/. 

ExTKA  Stock.—.Shobt  Woolled  Sueep. 
To  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris,  of  Hiuton,  near  Abingdon, 
Berks,for  an  18  months  old  South-down  Wether,  bred  by 
himself. — Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  John  Harris,  of  Hinton,  near  Abino-don 
Berkshire,  for  a  32  months  old  South-down  Wether, 
bred  by  himself.— //;,y/j/y  commended. 

To   Mr.   Samuel  Webb,   of  Babraham,   near  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  20  months  old  South. down  Sheep,  bred  by 
himself,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Ba- 
brahatn. — Highly  commended. 
PIGS. 
Class    XVI — Pigs,  of  any  breed,  above   13   and  not 

exceeding  26  weeks  old. 
To  Mr.  Charles  Eley,  of  Heathfield  Farm,  near 
Hounslow,  Middlesex,  for  a  pen  of  three  IS  weeks  and 
2  days  old  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  bred  by  Mr. 
C.  Eley,  Sen.,  and  fed  on  Buckwheat,  Barley,  and  Pea- 
meal,  and  mWi.— Prize  10/.,  and  Silver  Medal  to  the 
Breeder. 

.  f  0  tl'-e  Riglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coles- 
hill  House,  near  Farringdon,  Berkshire,  for  a  pen  of 
three  IS  weeks  and  G  days  old  ColeshiU  Pigs,  bred  by 
his  Lordship,  and  fed  on  Whey,  Skimmed  Milk,  Barley- 
meal,  and  Potatoes.— /'r;;Ka  5/.  ■' 
Class  XVll.—Piys,  of  any  breed,  above  26  and  under 

52  iveeks  old. 
1?-:.^,'  ^-  J^-  WiiiiiNG,  of  Heston,  near  Hoimslow, 
Middlesex,  for  a  pen  of  three  32  weeks  and  4  jlays  old 
Improved  Buckinghamshire  Pigs,  bred  by  himself,  and 
led  on  Barley  and  Pea-meal,  Skimmed  Milk,  and  Lin- 
ssei.—Pri^.e  10/.  and  Silver  Medal  to  the  Breeder. 

To  Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS,  of  Marks  Hall,  near  Kelvedon, 
±.ssex,  for  a  pen  of  three  29  weeks  and  2  days  old  Im- 
proved Essex  Pigs,  bred  by  himself,  and  fed  on  Oats, 
i'eas.  Meal,  Potatoes,  Mangold  Wurzel,  and  Milk  — 
Prixe  51. 

Extha  Stock.— pigs. 
To  Mr.  H.  M.  Whiting,  of  Heston,  near  Hounslow, 
Middlesex,  for   a   32  weeks  and  4  days  old  Improved 
Buckinghamshire   Pig,  bred  by   hiniself,  and   fed    on 

.Barley  and  Pea-meal,  Skimmed  Milk,  and  Linseed 

Stiver  Medal. 

B.  T.  Brandreih  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE     AGRICULTURAL     GAZETTE. 


Miscellaneous. 

Management  and  Composition  of  ^[anure  (Boussin- 
Sault,vol.n.  p.  52.)— In  some  {a.vms  it  is  the  practice 
to  keep  the  different  kinds  of  manure  distmct.  The 
stable  manure  is  kept  apart  from  that  of  the  stall  ; 
the  produce  of  the  sty  from  that  of  the  fold.  Cir- 
cumstances sometimes  make  this  necessary,  but  the 
supposed  advantages  may  le  doubted,  and  the  notions 
on  which  they  are  maintained  depend  on  observations 
which  are  far  from  being  rigorous.  Without  denying 
the  fact  that  certain  crops  flourish  most  with  certain 
manures,  it  appears  to  me  best  to  make  one  common 
heap  only  vvhere  there  are  no  local  difficulties  :  a  mean 
quahty  is  thus  obtained,  which,  iu  all  ordinary  cases,  is 
the  most  advantageous.  The  supposed  distinctions  are 
tar  too  absolute,  and,  for  this  reason  doubtlesp,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Sinclair,  pig-manure  is  of  all  the  strongest  and 
richest  in  fertilizing  principles,  while,  according  to 
behwertz  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst.— The  truth  is 
that  manure  heaps,  arising  from  the  same  species  of 
animal,  differ  often  more  in  quality  from  one  another 
than  those  which  arise  from  various  sources.  The 
quality  depends  on  the  kind  of  food,  the  age,  and  con- 
dition of  the  animal  which  i)rodiices  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dung  of  beasts  in  the  straw-yard  is  far  inferior 


to  that  of  the  stall.      When   littsr   impregnated  with 
animal  digestions  is  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity 
in  the  yard,  fermentation  soon  takes  place  ;  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  abundant  vapours  are  disengacred. 
As   amon»st    these    volatile   substances    carbonate   of 
ammonia  is  one,  it  is  important  to  moderate  its  pro- 
duction ;  this  is  effected  by  keeping  the  mass  tolerably 
moist,  and  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air.     The  daily  addition  of  new  litter  from 
the  stable  contributes  greatly  to  prevent  the   dispersion 
of  the  volatile  principle,  whicli  it  is  important  to  retain 
in  the  manure  ;  properly  spread  it  becomes  an  obstacle 
to  evaporation  ;  it  forms  a  covering  which  condenses 
the  vapour,  while  it  keeps  the  lower  bed  from  too  intimate 
a  contiict   with  oxygen.      While   the  manure  heap   is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  fermentation  is  confined  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  mass.  Thaer  believes  that  air  collected 
from  the  surface  of  a  dung-heap  in  a  moderate  state  of 
ferment itioa  does  not  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than 
that  which  is  collected  from  ihc  atmosphere  at  a  distance 
from  the  heap.     Neither  does  a  vessel  containing  nitric 
acid  when  ]daced   near   the  fermenting  mass  produce 
those  thick  white  vapours  which  are  the  sure  sign  of  the 
presence  of  ammonia.     The  slow  decomposition,  which 
It  13  so  desirable  to  produce,  is  not  easily  realized,  except 
in  sufliciently  compact  masses,  in  which  the  manure  has 
been  spread  as  equally  as  possible.    An  important  point 
is  to  cart  out  the  dungbefore-the  upper  more  receut  por- 
tions are  iu  a  state  of  decomposition  ;    otherwise    the 
whole    mass    eniers    into  an   active   stale  of   fermen- 
tation,   and  the    volatile  subst.ances  being    no    longer 
arrested  by  the   upper   stratum   escape   and   are   lost 
la   the   air.      A    means    of    preventing    this   loss    in 
the   rare   cases   where   it   is   desirable  that  the  whole 
mass   should  be   decomposed,   would   be,  to   cover   it 
with  vegetable  soil,  which  would  condense  the  volatile 
matters,  _  and     itself    become    a    powerful     manure. 
The  dissipation   of  carbonate    of  ammonia  is  further 
prevented,  during  fermentation,  by  the  application   of 
salts  capable  of   changing  the  ammoniacal  carbonate 
into  a  fixed  salt.     On  this  account  Monsieur  Schatten- 
mann,  after  haviiig*lnm3elf  made  trial  of  the  plan,  pro- 
poses to  apply  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  to  fix  the  ammonia  which  is  formed 
during   the   process  of  putrefaction.      We   must   not, 
however,  exaggerate  tlie  loss  of  ammonia  in  manure 
managed  in  the  way  we  have  recommended.     It  is  in 
such  cases,  I  believe,  \ei-y  trifling.     Gentle  fermentation 
presents  characters  essentially  different  from  those  of 
rapid   putrefaction,   Mhich   never   fails   to   take   place 
where  proper  precautions  are  not  used.     I  have  even 
seen  horse-manure  left  to  itself,  without  any  addition  of 
water,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  acquire  an  immense 
heat,  and  take  fire.     I  have  seen  it  also  reduced  to  an 
earthy   state.      Such   are  not   the  results   of  gradual 
decomposition.     When  the  yard  is  cleared  after  a  slow 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  tlie  upper  layer  is  almost 
m  the  same  state  as  when  brouglit  from  the  stall  or 
stable  ;  that  beneath  it  emits  a  slight  smell  of  ammonia. 
In  the  inferior  strata  the  change  is  greater  ;  the  straw 
has  lost  its  consistence,  is  fibrous,  and  breaks  with  great 
ease  ;  the  colour  is   dark  in  proportion  to  the  depth. 
Near  the   ground   it   is   quite  black,   and   smells   like 
hydrosulphuric  acid ;  it  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  the 
sulphuret  arising  doubtless  from  the  decomposition  of 
the^  sulphates  under  the  influence  of  organic  matter. 
It  is  from  this  indication  that  I  judge  best  whether  the 
manure  hea  hasp  been  well  managed.     The  presence  of 
sulphurets  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  need  not  be 
any  cause  of  anxiety,  for  no  sooner  is  the  dung  spread 
than  they  are  transformed  into  sulphates,  and  it  emits 
the  musky  odou-  -which  is  peculiar  to  it.     Doubtless 
such  a  condition  of  the  manure  is  due  to  the  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected;  the  elements  would  have 
then  another  course  iu  their  decomposition  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves.     The  purely  ammoniacal  odour 
developed  in  stables  where  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals  accumulates  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.     We  can  easily  conceive  how  unfavour- 
able to  the  proper  preparation  of  manure,  the  practice, 
common  as  it  is  in  some  countries,  must  be  of  turniu" 
and  exposing  the  manure  to  the  air.     It  decomposes", 
indeed,  much  more  rapidly,  but  it  is   at  the  expense  of 
the  quality,  for  it  is  clear,  the  more  the  surface  in  con 
t.act  with  the  air  is  augmented,  the  more  easily  the  voia 
tile  priuciples  evaporate.— il/.  J.  B. 


[Dec.  r^ 


SrRiKG  lliNi-iiE  FOB  Potatoes— C'fe/-tf!is— 4  cwt.  of  guan 
acre  early  m  spring  is  a  very  good  dressinj:  fur  au 
I).;mted  Potatoes.  ^Ye  have  planted  a  lot  of  cir(  Ash-leai 
neys,  at  about  C  inches  from  the  surface.  The  following 
figure  of  a  good  fork,  only  it  is  rather  heavy  i— .  ° 


ii   jl 


I''g-  1-  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  1.  Front  view  of  the  fork.  Whole  length,  S  ft.  31 
Handle,  2  ft.  2  in.  Diam.  IJ  in.  Diam.  ne.ir  cross-pie 
liin.  vtidth  of  cros.^-piece  or  base  of  the  trident  Tin-, 
the  points,  G  in.  The  upper  pai-i  of  each  lateral  trident 
*  in.  in  front,  by  J  at  the  sides,  where  more  strength  is  ' 
quired  ;  the  centre  one  is  J  by  1  in.,  all  gradually  tapering 
a  point.  Each  strap  appears  to  be  i  in.  thick  at'  its  iuncS 
with  the  base  of  the  trident,  diminishing  up  the  handle  •  th 
are  11  m.  long,  2  in.  wide.  The  handle  goes  doivn  nearly 
the  cross-piece.  The  length  of  the  trident  is  13  j  in.  Weig 
ot  the  fork,  S  lbs.  It  appears  to  be  made  of  a  good  materu 
as  it  13  as  sonorous  as  bell-metal ;  a  file  makes  but  little  ii 
pression  on  it. 

Fig.  2  is  given  to  show  the  curvo,  which  is  similar  to  tt 
of  a  spade  or  shovel. 

Stohing  Roots,  &c.— 72  Taiflersmi— You  had  better  get  yo 
roots  home,  and  on  di-y  ground  erect  two  parallel  rows, 
hurdles  about  3  yards  apart :  iill  the  interval  with  roo 
pile  them  up  in  a  roof-like  form,  and  thatch  them  over.  T, 
Swedes  are  not  nearly  so  sound  this  year  as  they  were  las 
most  of  onrs  exhibit  a  tendency  to  rot  in  the  appearance  of 
sort  of  jiucy  semi-transparent  discoloration  at  the  hea 
tattle  and  sheep  eat  them  readily  enough,  however;  b 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  owing  to  rottenness.  Mr.  Mec 
IS  both  alive  and  active,  and  you  need  not  fear  as  to  any  na 
performance  by  liim  of  any  of  his  engagements  to  the  publi 

Scotch  CAETS—fl'i>ato,HHs— Our  plans  are  quite  atyom-serv 
as  soon  as  we  receive  them  again. 

Scpeksulphate  of  Lime— P  L  i^— There  is  no  salt  of  the  fcii 
you  describe.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  form  a  supersulpba 
with  suli>hate  of  lime ;  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  sulphui' 
acid  forms  a  very  good  fixer  for  ammonia.  B. 

TekjiS   op    E.VTIIY    AND    BOAED   PEH    AXNDM    AT     CmENCESIl 

College— O.Ty/7i')i—iS^omination  by  a  shareholder,  and  3 
per  annum.  Application  to  the  principal  at  Cirencester  w 
obtain  the  fullest  information. 


iiJlar&Jts 


SJIITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  S.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


Bpsl  noivna&  Halt-breda 
Beat  Lon>(-woolB 
Bwusand  aecond  qu.'inty 
PiK. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Bekeshiiie  AonicuLTuiiE— Zf— The  date  of  the  work  "  Kui"ht's 
Journey  Book  of  Berkshire,"  quoted  at  p.  777,  is  1810  •  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

Bishop  of  DEr.nv's  Cuukn- C- Mr.  Alex.  Weston,  Liveroool 
See  page  824.  " 

Ec^ALEOBION,  OK  ApPAEATUS  FOE  HATCHING   EgGS   BT    IIeAT— 

i?asore— Can  any  of  your  con-espondents  give  me  any  infor- 
mation concerning  this  art  ?  I  Irave  a  plan  of  my  own  but 
think  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it  in  a  less  time. 

CtAs-lime— J^/l,  Brovdetj—'Do  not  apply  it  fresh  from  the  works 
but  mix  It  up  in  a  compost  of  loose  vegetable  matter,  leave-;' 
tfcc,  and  after  some  months'  exposure  to  the  air  apply  such 
a  quantity  of  the  compost  per  acre  as  contains  a  waegon-load 
of  the  gas-hme.  " 

Legislative  Peotection  to  Ageioultuee— XA"— We  cannot 
discuss  this  subject  in  our  columns.  We  have  read  the 
pamphlet  you  allude  to,  and  if  you  will  favour  us  with  your 
addi-ess,  wo  shall  be  happy  to  give  a  private  answer  to  vour 
question. 

MAEK.ETS  FOE  Shout-hoens- 2' i?oi«R— Asliboum,  Derbyshire, 
1st  luesdayin  January  and  13th  February,  is  said  to  be  a 
very  good  tair.  We  mention  this  as  we  suppose  you  are  in 
immediate  want.  We  shall  shortly  be  prepared  to  give  a 
fuller  answer.  ^         r    ^  o 

Skiji  Milk— iliisticMs— What  is  the  mo.^t  profitable  mode  of 
consuming  the  milk  which  has  been  skimmed  for  churnin.' 
m  a  place  where  it  cannot  be  sold  or  given  to  the  poor  '        " 


BialScHtB,  HtTeford3,&o.  4,    01o4b  % 
Best  Sh»rt  Home  •    3  10      4    2 

Socond  <iija!ii3'lioftstfl    -    3    0      3    6 
Calvea       -        -        .        -     4    4      6    2     n^B 

BeJiBts.  3141;  Sheep.  26.JO0;  Calves.  59;  PIkb,  381. 
Ale  have  bui  a  mudetaje  supply  nf  Beaa's  to-day,  the  tiroa  tf  year  < 
sidered,  the  trade  Is  Bon;ewlia[  dpptejsed,  yet   laie'pil^Jes  are  fully  m: 
lained  lor  the  beat  q-jalitiea.       There  are  a  few  ni.jie  she  pin  market,  tl 
trade   IS  very  heavy,  the   late  prk-es  tor  boit  qualities  are   with  diffl,;iil 
obtained,  and  aeuond-ratB  detcriptioQs  are  a  trilie  lower.    Good  Calves  *" 
rigs  continue  dear.  t^    » 

Feidat,  Dec.  12. 
The  qiiality  of  this  day's  supply  is  inf.-iior.  generally  spealtini:,  amooat 
which  deacriptjctn  tiada  is  heavy.  In  the  feiv  best  qualities  pricss  I 
Monday  are  tally  supported.  Mutton  is  not  very  pjemiful  but  qtili 
adequate  to  the  demand;  the  beat  qu-litlea  are  readily  diaposed  oil 
Monday  a  quotation]— interior  onca  hsavy  on  hand.  — Gool  Veal  ia  dear- 
choice  Call  is  ivortli  ht  Hi  aa  also  la  good  I'orlt.-Nice  small  Porkers  maB 
about  6s  4d. 

Beasts,  1155;  Shaap,  369{l;  Calves,  144  ;  Pl^^a,  S.'.o. 

't     W«8t  HraithB«ltfl 


WOOL. — Beitish,  Jt'EiDAY,  Dec.  12. 

Thete  has  been  IU  le  or  no   variation  ia   our  market  for  some  time  oil 
The  demand  is  still  very  limited,  but  prices  c»n-:ot  be  said  to  have  decline 


per  lb. 

Long-tvooUed  Wethers  Is    0  to  Is   I.\ 

Dtt.  Ho^t,;iit8     II  1     3I 

soiithdotvn  FleeccB  10  II 


per  lb. 
Southdown  Hoggitts  Is  Id  to  1^ 
Kent  Fleeces  1     ^  \    '\ 

Jamis  Psantw,  Wool-Brotcsr 


HOPS,  Feiday,  Dec!  12. 
The  Market  ia  in  a  very  quiet  state;  wa  ijipoct  an  advance  as  toon 
uniidiniiii  ui  ovdr. 

Pattbndijn  it  SmiTR,  Hop-Factora 


— e  CO    — 


Hay.— Per  Load  of  3S  Trusses. 
SillTHFIELD,  Dec.  11. 
Prime  1VI,.,1  H.y   8,1,  to    911-  1  New  Hay        _b  to   -a  |  NeivCI 
Inlr.New&KowcnSi         J5    |  Clover  85  1..  116    |  !,t,«\,        „ 

_  J'lH.v  CoopBB,  Salesman 

Cdmbeeland  Market,  Dec.  11. 

Prime  lUead.  Hay     90«  to   95.  I  Old  <:i..ver  IISHtolEOol 

.„..  JosiitA  BAitsa,  Ilay  Saiesman 

„,     „,,,  Whitecuapel,  Dec.  12. 

FineOldH.y    -        90»  to    !6)  I  Old  Clover    li;n.tol30,j 

lii.eriorHay      .        _  -      New  Clover   105        115     Straw        113,10 

New  Hay  -        70  01   I  Iitf.-.        ..        ;o  so   | 

Supply  larfteand  trtd.-  ve-y  iv.\\  at  the  ab;tve  pric :s. 
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COVENT  GAUDEN,  Dec.  l:.!.— Little  alteration  in  anything 
has  taken  place  duiing  the  week  ;  the  supplies  of  most  articles 
^^  have  beeu  good,  and  trade  tolerably  brisk.  Pine-apples  con- 
tjnue  to  be  sufficient  for  the  demand,  an<l  Hothouse  Grapes, 
although  scarcer,  are  bfoughtiii  con.siderablc  quantity  ;  foreign 
sorts  are  plentifal.  ■  Tlie  supply  of  Apples  is  well  kept  up,  and 
that  of  real's  also  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Oranges  are 
hecoming  more  abundant,  and  prices  for  them  are  in  conse- 
quence lower.  Lemons  are  also  cheaper.  Nuts  arc  not  so  plen- 
tifu].  Of  Vegetables  the  supplies  of  most  articles  are  sufiicient 
for  the  demand.  Cauliflowers  are,  however,  scarcer ;  but  Broc- 
coli is  abundant  and  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other 
■winter  Greens  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  excellent 
in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes  have 
altered  very  little  in  price  since  last  week,  and,  alth<jugh  a  great 
many  of  them  are  still  aft'ected  by  the  prevailing  disease,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  better  in  quality  than 
the  samples  hitherto  produced.  Seakale  is  more  plentiful,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  French  Beans.  Celery,  both  red  and 
white,  is  good  and  abundant,  and  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other 
Idnds  of  salading,  are  sufficient  for  tlie  demand.  Cut  Flowers 
chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Bijmonia  venusta,  Epiphyllums, 
Acacias,  Heaths,  Ilelioti'opes,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Ca- 
mellias, Chinese  Primroses,  Chrysanthcnuims,  Violets,  and 
Roses. 


^ciU%  bj)  Auction. 


Ploa'Applei  per  lb.,  -liio  fl/ 
Gnpep.  HothouEe,  per  lb.,  ai  to  6t 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  Od  to  is 

—  PorMignl.  p.  lb.,  Srfto  uetl 
Melons,  SpanJBb,  each,  «  lo  10< 
Apples,  De^B.,  pel  biitih.,4f  tf>r« 

—  Kituhen,  2i  bM  to  tx  6d 
OrftOgMiper  dozen,  idto  2i      ,  ^- 

—  per  100,  3*  lo  ku 

—  bevilJe,  per  100,  I-?* 

—  per  dozen,  23  to  "    "  ' 


Calbagee,  per  doz.,  6rl  to  I( 

—  red,  per  doz..  2»  to  Hi 
Btnssels  Sprouls,  p.  hf.sv.,  1<  to  2i 
8KT07I,  pBrdoz.,  9dto  is 
Canliaowers,  per  doz.,  U  to  3« 
BioccdU,  BrowQ,  per  bdle.,  6d  lo  i»€d 

—  White,  \»6d  10  a» 
Greens,  per  doz.  b-ini;hpB,  2s  to  3j  Sd 
French  BeanB,  per  Kii,  2*  6d  to  3* 
Sorrel,  porhf.-sieve.fiii  lo  9d 
ArtJchoki*B,  per  doz.,  2t  to  1* 
Fotatofl*!  per  ton,  BOt  to  160« 

—  OWE.,  -U  lo  9f 

—  bushel,  2s  6d  to  4t  6d 

—  Kidney,  per  bushel,  3*  to  6i 
Turnips,  per  d'iz.,li  lo  2i  6d 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  ed  to  U  €4 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bchs.f  StioSs 
Horse  Radleh,  per  bundle,  IsHdtoS* 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Is  Gd  to  8« 
Cucumbers,  each,  li  to  2s 
Splnaoh,  per  eleve,  9d  to  ItCd 
LeekB,per  doz.bunohes,  1<  to  2t 
Garllo,  perlb.,6J  to-Qd 
Celery,  per  baach,  Gd  to  1<  Od 


FRUITS. 

Leiuonfl,  oer  dozen,  6d  to  ?# 

par  100,  5*  to  ]2i 
Altrondfl,  per  peck,  6j 
Sweet  AJmundB,  per  lb.,  a*  Gd  to  8s 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100lbH.,4Sj  to  COs 
Nutir,  Cub,  per  100  lbs.,  70*  to  75s 
'-    Barcelonn,  S4< 

—  Brazil.  16* 

—  Spanish,  11» 
CheBDuts,  per  pe-k,  3«  to  la 
Pears,  per  hf.-eT.,3i  to  10' 

VEGETABLES. 

Cardnone,  each,  Cd  to  9J 
Parsnips,  per  doz  ,  3ii  to  1« 
Scoizonera,  ppr  bundle,  If  to  Is  Gd 
Saleity,  do.,  1j  to  U  Gd 
Onlone,  per  bushel,  23  to  3i  Gd 

—  pickling,  per  hf.-sv,,  2*  to  3i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  Gd  to  bi 
Shallots,  per  lb.,  6d  to  8d 
Endive,  pei  score, 6ii  to  Is 
Lettuce,  per  score,  Cab.,  id  to  Od 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  Ij 
Radlshi?s,  per  doz.  bunches,  1*  lo  laSi 
Mu3hroonifi,per  pottle,  lOJ  to  li  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  Sd  to  ad 
Fennel,  per  btmch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  4d  to  Gd 
Th/me,  per  bunch,  4d 
Wateroreaa,  p.  12  sm.  bun-  4d  to  ed 
ParBley,'per  bunch,  lii  tu3<i 

—  Rootf),  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  Gd 
Mint,  per  bunch,  nd 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4rf 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 

3 


POTATOES.— SouTHWABK,  "Watekside,  Dec.  8. 

There  has  been  a  cooeiderable  cleaxance  of  Fo'atocs  at  the  \Vaterside 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  t'>wn  mathets  would  have  felt  the  i-hormesH  of 
the  Bupply  had  it  nui  been  far  thp  qiianilty  that  was  sent  by  the  railways 
and  through  the  uanals  principally  from  ihe  inland  counties  that  do  nut 
usually  contribute  to  the  supply  of  the  London  market.  There  was  some 
tew  fresh  arrivals  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland  oq  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Ingt,  and  considering  the  length  of  time  that  sume  of  those  c^ir^ii^ii  had  been 
on  iheir  paaiage  they  looked  in  better  cndition  than  many  <  f  thnea  of  tormer 
^hipmente.  Prices  range  as  fjllows: — York  Reds,  from  Ids  to  I-I3  per  ton  ; 
Ji'.to  Regents,  lOOs  to  ISOa  per  ton;  dltio  Blues,  559  10  60s  per  ton;  Scotch 
H L-da,  20b  to  BOa  per  ton. 


MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  8. 
The  snpply  of  Wheat  by  land  cai'riage  samples  from  Essex, 
Jvcnt,  and  Suftolk,  was  small  this  morning,  and  the  millers 
availing  themselves  of  the  px'esent  uncertain  state  of  the  trade, 
(created  by  the  report  of  the  Times  paper,  which  we  believe  to 
be  false),  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  same  at  a  reduction  of  os. 
per  qr.  under  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  holders  of  free 
Foreign  and  Bonded  refusing  to  sell  at  any  decline,  few,  if  any, 
transactions  occmTcd  in  these  descriptions.  Fine  Malting 
Uarley  sold  freely,  but  secondai-y  qualities  were  difficult  of  dis- 
posal. Beans  must  be  noted  Is.  and  Peas  of  all  kinds  2s.  to  3s. 
per  qr.  cheaper.  Oats  are  a  slow  sale,  at  a  decline  of  I5.  per 
V[r.     The  top  pi-ice  of  Flour  is  altered  to  57s.  per  sack. 

BEITISH,   PEE  IMPERIAL  QUAETEB,  S,  S. 

Wheat,  Eases,  Kent,  and  Saffolk      .        .     White  58  6S 

-  -—  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  .  67  C6 
Barley,  Maltinii  and  dietilling  31b  to363  Chevalier  33  38 
Oats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folandi  24  27 

—  Northumberland  and  Suoicfa    ,        .        Feed  £3  2ti 

—  Iri»b      ....                           ,         Feed  £2  24 

Malt,  pale,  ship          ' G4  €0: 

—^    Hertford  and  Essex         ■         ....  60  66; 

Rye 34  37 

Beano,  Mazsffan,  old  and  new     30  to  43        Tick    32    45 

Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    3^  to  49       Winds  10    48 

>  Pea«>  White         .        ■        .        .    48  to  62       Maple  36    38 

I  ARRIVALS  IN  THE  RIVER   LAST  WEEK. 

*  Flour.  I'Wht.i  Bui.    I\falt.i  Oata.  t  Rye.  1  Bna.  IPea* 

English  4262  Sks.  —  Brls.  32591  4704  ,  2C49  875  —  I  1280  2160 
Irish.       .    —      „       —      „  _         200  18       11H03       —      I     _  _ 

FcteJBQ'.     190     „     3593      „     I     31991     320  1      -,     \     ?033l     —      |         4  |     653 

Friday,  Dec.  13. 

As  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  change  of  Administra- 
tion inust  prolong  the  uncertain  fate  of  the  Corn-laws,  business 
this  morning  in  all  descriptions  of  Grain,  either  free  or  bonded, 
\vas  completely  at  a  stand-still,  and  the  value  of  each  may  be 
considered  nominally  th.e  same  as  on  Jlonday. 

ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEK. 

I        Wheat       ]         Barley       |  Oaia 

8250  7260 

6390  i  — 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


9, 

ff. 

Red    . 

White 

fiS 

fifi 

Grind. 

.^1 

Feed 

«ll 

?G 

Potato 

ES 

30 

Potato 

2S 

su 

Harrow 

34 

47 

Longpo( 

32 

3rt 

Grey 

3rC36 

( 1  per  Quarter. 


Wheat- 

6O1  Id 
59  7 
58     6 

67  n 

68  S 


Barley. 
341  3d 
35     1 


fiats. 


6  weeks' Aggreg.  Aver,  i     58  10       34    1       2S    6       35    9  |    43    7 
Duties  on  Forelpn  Grain      14 


Rye. 

33s  2d 


[Beans. 

45s  Ed 


Peas. 

43<  Od 
44  10 


-   Diagram  shewing-the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  of  tbe 

'    . six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  29. 

I        Prich.  Not.  1  Nov.s        Nov.  16       Nov.  22       Kov.  29       Dec.  6 


I  Canary        -         .        per  qr    64sta  80b 

■  Carraway  -    per  ewt    48  60 

I  Clover,  Red,  Enfilish  .    —  — 

:    —  —    Foreiffn        -    —  __ 

\        —      White,  EngllBh    -     —  _ 

—  —     Foreign     -    —  — 
'  ^-orianaer    ■       .       .       -    10  16 

Hflmpseed  .     per  qr.    35  S6 

ilaseed        .        .      perqr    64  60 

—  Baltio       -        .       -     42  ■''^ 

—  Cakes,  Eng.  per  lOOOiai 


SEEDS,  Dec.  5. 


LinseedCakesiForelgiijp.ton  9l  to  1C/ 
Mustard, 'White  -  p. busk.     — e      •• 

—  Superfine    „      .    —       — 

—  Brown        „        ■    —        — 
Rapeaeed.Englishjperlait    S6l 
Rape  Cakes         -    percon    — 
Saintfoin     -        -        ■        .    _ 
Taree,  Eng.  winter  p.buit.— 

—    Foreign  -        .       -      4 

^     Trefoil       -       -     par  owt    18       * 

131,  Turnip  (too  variable  for  qaotation) 

KiNGsrcBs  A^D  1.4  x 


£8/ 


4s6d 


HOUSELL,  SURREY,  HALF  A  MILK  FROM  THE  'WOKING 

STATION  ON  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

VALUABLE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MR  WATERER  will  sell  by  Auction  on  Monday, 
December  15, 1845,  and  following  day,  at  10  o'clock  for  11 
precisely,  on  the  premises,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  and  well- 
selected  NURSERY  STOCK  of  Mr.  Stephen  Spooner  (declining 
business),  at  Hor.sell,  comprising  One  Hundi-ed  Thousand 
FIRS  AND  FOREST  TREE.S,  including  Spruce,  Lai-ch, 
Pinaster,  Stone  Pine,  and  other  Firs,  from  1  to  V2  ft.  ;  Poplars 
of  sorts,  Turkey  and  common  Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Alder, 
Lime,  and  other  varieties  ;  two  thousand  Flowering  Shrubs 
and  Evergreens,  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  Laurostines  ; 
Alexandra  Lam-el,  striped  and  green  Holly,  Berbens,  and 
Alth;;?nas,  from  1  to  4  ft.  ;  Phillyi-eas  and  Yew,  from  3  to  5  ft. ; 
gi-een  and  variegated  Box,  from  1  to  5  ft. ;  Pyruses  of  sorts  ; 
300,000  bedded  and  Seedling  Quick,  a  large  quantity  of 
Seedling  Oak,  Birch,  Ash,  Spruce  Firs,  and  Sycamore  ;  eight 
thousand  Standard  and  Dwarf  Rosea  of  the  most  choice  sorts  ; 
six  thousand  Standard  and  Dwai-f  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums  of  the 
best  sorts  ;  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  Azaleas  ;  Honey- 
suckles, a  large  quantity  of  Mussel,  Brussels,  Crab,  and  other 
Stocks  ;  the  wliole  in  great  perfection,  and  will  remove  safely, 
having  been  transplanted  within  the  last  three  years.  May  be 
viewed  three  days  previous  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on 
the  premises,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  application  by 
letter,  inclosing  fom-  postage  stamps,  to  Mi-.  Stephen  Spoonek, 
Horsell,  Surrey ;  or  to  Mr.  AVateeeh,  Auctioneer,  Land  and 
Timber  Sui-veyor,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  NURSERY  PLANTS. 

MESSRS.  TOMPSETT  &  ALLEN  have  received 
directions  from  Mr.  Hooker,  to  Sell  by  Auction,  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  December,  and  the  Six  following  days, 
the  whole  of  his  STOCK  OF  PLANTS,  now  standing  upon 
more  than  Twenty  acres  of  land,  in  the  Parish  of  Brenchley, 
Kent.  The  STOCK  comprises  the  usual  variety  of  Nursery 
Plants,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  of  lai'ge  size.  The  Sale  to 
commence  at  Ten  o'clock  precisely  on  each  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  the  days.  Catalogues  may  be  had  of  Mr.  G. 
Charlwood,  Seedsman,  Covent-garden ;  of  the  Auctioneers, 
West  Pecltham  ;  and  on  the  Premises,  one  week  before  the 
sale.  Brenchley  is  7  miles  fi*om  Tun  bridge- wells,  and  3  from 
the  Paddock-wood  Statioi^  of  the  Dover  Railway.  Post  town — 
Cranbrook. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  G-ENTLEMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS.- 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  AND  MORRIS  are  in- 
structed by  Monsieur  Louis  Van  Houlte,  (Nurseryman 
and  FlorJst  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians),  to  submit  to  public 
competition  at  the  Auction  Mai-t,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London, 
on  Friday,  Dec.  19,  1815,  at  12  o'Clock,  about  Eight  Hundred 
CAMELLIAS,  consisting  of  all  the  esteemed  varieties,  most  of 
which  are  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom  buds.  Also  Two 
Hundred  GHENT  AZALEAS,  comprising  all  the  finest  sorts, 
which  are  also  well  furnished  mth  bloom.  The  Plants  wiU  be 
on  view  at  the  Mart  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  Sale,  where 
Catalogues  may  be  had  ;  also  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 
Nui-sery,  Leytonstone. 


FENCING,  GYMNASTIC,  AND  CALISTHENIC  EXERCISES. 

MR.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
branches  of  physical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  that  his  Academy,  21,  New-road, 
corner  of  Gower-sti-eet,  is  open  on  Monday,Tuesday,and  Thurs- 
day from  10  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  open  every  day 
dtiring  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Exercises  adapted  for  peculiar 
cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be  attended  to  individually 
at  convenient  houi-s.  Schools  and  private  families  attended. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 


SALE  OF  PLANTS,  THE  PROPERTY  OP  A  GENTLEMAN 
LEAVING  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

MR.  DUCKWORTH  WILL  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  Thursday  the  18th  December,  on  the  premises.  New 
Lodge,  near  Barnet,  a  quantity  of  fine  healthy  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS,  including  Indian  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &,c.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  exti'a  fine  specimens,  and  well  set  mth  bloom. 

There  are  also  800  pots  of  Strawberries  in  first-rate  condition 
for  early  forcing.     Sale  to  commence  at  1  oclock. 
Barnet,  December  10. 


DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTLAND.in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  T'le  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  ^rith  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nm-sery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulara,  apply  to  Messrs.  Haet  &  Hart,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT.  &e.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uniform  in  its  manufacture,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulai-s 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphm-ic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars.         E.  Pursee,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  deliverj-. 

GYPSUM.-PURE  GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
.5-ton  lots  at  25s,  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  Gd.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Supei-phosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  other  manui-es  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark,  Fotheegill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN, 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  mth  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  vai-iety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowxER,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 
i^'i  JARVIS  having  just  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
V-/«  the  above  article,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto 
unequalled,  can  offer  it  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  d8,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors 
from  Regent-street. 

CROWN  GLASS  in  Crates  or  Squares  equaUy  low. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 
JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
^  cultural  Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses- 
will  he  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

. .  eight  rows 40 

.,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Jon» 
WEATiiERSTnsE,  CassiDgton,  near  Oxford ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford.— Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


■r\INGLE'S  HAND-DIBBLING  MACHINE.— 
-*-'  Twelve  of  these  Machines  wei"e  be  exhibited  at  the  Great 
SmJthfield  Cattle  Show,  on  Wednesday,  December  10th  and  fol- 
lowing days.  Two  are  now  manufactured  together  to  plant  a 
double  quantity,  thereby  elfecting  a  great  saving  in  labour  and 
seed. — William  E.  Rehdle  it  Co.,  Plymouth,  Dec.  13. 

lyHRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
J-  toDamage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  WEDLAKE.  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fairkytes 
Iron  Works,  Essex,  and  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agriculturists  that  she  continues  to  manufactm-e 
these  exceUent  Machines,  made,  and  first  introduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chafi:-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenchurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Mark-lane;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bUng-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultui'al  Implements,  118,  Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark, 
jane. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GARDEN 

PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 

MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


FM*NEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  BunhiU- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  only  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOll  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  article, 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  th  e  Great  AgTicultiiral  Slioivs  of  England ^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  Prize  for  being  the  best 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  d-c,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's -park.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  gardens 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  saturated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  csed 

BT  SiB.  ISAMBERT  BRUNEL  FOB  THE  THAMES  TCNNEL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    EESISTEE  OF  WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTS  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
(fc  CO.'s,  and  whicli  renders  it  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
fi'ost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  Wai-mth,  Durability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  Square  Foot. 

*:.'^  Samples,  mth  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  experience  Cwhich  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion), from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardenei-s,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Tovm  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Offices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andis known  by  its  having  the- 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

^S"  The  Public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made,  is  F.  M'NEILL  tSi  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buildings,  BunhiU-rop",  London. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  ofiered  to  the  Public  with  the  gi'eatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  arsenic  and 
other  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  ofi'ered  to  them  and  invai-iably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Purser,  40,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for 
use,  at  45.,  ds.,  and  20s.  each. 

MECHI'S  NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRE- 
SENTS.—The  greatest  variety  for  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, both  in  price  and  choice,  are  at  Mechi's  Manufactory, 
and  Emporium  of  Elegance,  4,  Leadenh  all -street,  London, 
where  may  be  suited  the  economist  or  the  luxm-ious.  Bagatelle 
tables,  Bl  10s,  to  ISl  10s ;  ^Ti ting-desks,  lOs,  to  201 ;  dressing- 
caseSj  20s,  to  100^ ;  work-boxes,  12s,  to  201 ;  leather  waiting- 
cases  (with  or  without  dressing-case),  13s  to  161;  tea-chests, 
7s  Sd,  to  SI;  envelope-cases,  10s,  to  101;  inkstands  in  bronze, 
wood,  and  papier  mache,  6s,  to  61  63 ;  splendid  papier  mache 
work  tables,  101 10s  ;  sets  of  tea-trays,  3[  to  201 ;  work  and  cake 
baskets,  25s,  to  50s  ;  card- racks,  26s,  to  40s;  hand-screens,  ISs, 
to  4Ss  ;  netting-boxes,  25g  to  27s  ;  card-boxes,  21,  to  51  6s  ;  pole- 
screens,  il  IO3  per  pail' ;  ladies'  folios,  riclily  painted,  30s,  to  Zl  3j; 
ladies'  companions,  or  pocket  work-boxes,  in  pearl,  shell,  paper, 
and  leather,  at  all  prices  ;  ladies'  scent  and  toilet  bottles,  7s  6<?, 
to  Bl  3s  ;  ladies'  card  cases,  10s  to  51 ;  elegant  chess-boards,  and 
ivory  chess-men,  various  prices,  to  IGl  16s  ;  wat^h-stands,  27s 
each  ;  gold  and  stiver  pencil-cases  ;  elegant  cases  of  seven-day 
razors,  from  25s,  to  10!  10s  ;  ivory-handled  and  Scotch  strops 
in  every  variety  ;  sporting  knives,  lOs  to  31 :  splendid  WTiam- 
cliffe  knives  ;  ladies'  scissors,  os  to  60s  per  pair  ;  cases  of  plated 
and  silver  desserts,  to  2ol ;  cases  of  splendid  table  cutlery,  to 
401 ;  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  of  which  catalogues  may 
be  had  gratis.  As  Mechi  manufactures  extensively  on  his  own 
premises,  the  quality  of  evei-y  article  is  warranted,  TaWe- 
cutlery,  Sheffield-plate,  &c. 
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THE    ARCH^OLOGICAL     INSTITUTE    OF    GREA'J^ 
BRITAIN    AND    IKELAND. 


CEUTaal,     COiaraZTTBE,     Octoljer    6,    1843. 

Peesidexi.— THE   ilOST    NOBLE    THE    MAEQUIS    OF    XOETHAMPTOS. 

„.      _  VlCE-PllEsn>EXT3. 

The  ViscouxT  Adahe,  M.P.  M.R.I.A.  |  Sir.  Chakles  Lemox.  Bart.  Si.P.  F.R.S. 

biB  1  HLLip  BE  MiLPiS  GnEV  Egebton,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    |  The  Yerf  Eev.  S.  WitBEEi-oncE,  D.D.  Dsan  of  Westmiaster. 


F.  Baknwell,  Esq.  M..\.  F.!!.,S.  P.S.  A.  TheVen.-n-iLLiAsi  H.ile,  B.D.  AroMeacon 
late  Assistant  keeijer  of  the  Antiquities, ,  of  London,  Master  of  the  Charter  House. 
British  Museuni.  ^  T.  DtlFFCS   Uakdv,   Esq.   one  of  the  As- 

S.  BntcH.  tsq.  1-.S..\.  Assistant  Keeper  of     sistant  Keepers  of  the  RecorJs. 


the  Antiquities,  British  lluseum. 
E.  Bloee,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
G.  BowTEE,  Esq,  D.C.L.  F.S.A. 
W.  BE05IET,   Esq.   M.D.    F.S.A.    Corres- 

ponding  Member  of  the  Societe  Fran 


P.  Habdwicx';  Esq.  R.A.  F.K.S.  F.S.A. 
E.  ILiwRixs,  Esq.   F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Keeper 

of  tlie  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
Sir     F.    Maddex,    K.H.    F.K..S.    F.S.A. 

Keeper  of  the  MSS.  British  Jfuseuin. 


jais  pour   la  Consen-ation  des  Mouu-'Rei'.  S".  RorpEY  Maiteaxd,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

ments  Histoi-iques.  |     Librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

The  Hon.  Robeet  Ccezos,  jun.  burr,  and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lain- 

Rer.  JoHX  Bathcest  Deane,  M.A.  F.S.A.      beth.— y'leasiii-cr. 
B.  Tekeet,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  InstituteiC.  MAxsr,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 

cf  British  Architects.  i     tion  of  Civil  Engineers. 


C.  Newto.v,   Esq.    M.A.    Department    of 

Antiquities,  British  Musemn. 
A.  Poynter,  Esq.  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Evelyn  Philip  Shielet,  Esq.  M.P. 
T.  Stapleton,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
W.  J.  TuoMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Pateick  Feasee  Tytlee,  Esq.  F.S.A.E. 
W.  S.  W.  Vadx,   Esq.  M.A.  Department 

of  .Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
Albeet  Way,  Esq.  M.A.  Director  of  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Hon.  Secretary. 
Sir  RicHABD  West.macott,  R.A.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Sculpture,  Royal  Academy. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 


Eev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  F.S.A.  Regis-iThe  Tory  Rev.  Tuojias  Hill  Lowe,  D.D. 

trar  of  the  University  of  O.xford.  I     Dean  of  Exeter. 

Sir  JoH-N-  P.  BoiLEAP,  Bart.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.  Rev.  Richaed  Haeixgto.v.  D.D.  Principal 

Ketteringbam.  |     of  Brasenose  College.    ' 

Rev.   William    Bcckl.ixd,  D.D.  F.E.S.  The  Very  Rev.  Richaed  Jexkixs,   D.D. 


Canon  of  Christ  Church 
The  Ten.  C.  P.iee  Bdexei,  D.D.  F  R.S. 

F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.    . 
The    Very    Rev.    Geoeoe    Bdtlee,   D.D. 

F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
The  Very  Rev.  Geoege  Cuandleu,  D.C.L. 

Dean  of  Cliichester. 
The  Very  Rev.  William  Cockboex,  D.D. 

Dean  of  York. 
The  Very  Hev.  Thomas  Gaesiee,  D.C.L. 

Peaa  of  Winchester. 
SirSTEPHExn.GLYXNE,  Bart.  M.P.  F.S.A. 

Ld.  Lieut,  of  Flintsh.  Harwarden  Castle. 


sq. 


M.P.    F.R.S. 


Dean  of  Wells, 
H.    Gally    Knight, 

F.S.A. 
The  Very  Rev.  CnAELES  ScoxT  LuXMOOKE, 

M.A.  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
James  Hevwood  Maekland,  Esq,  F.R.S. 

F.S.A.  Bath. 
The  Very  Rev.  John  Meee"-xthee,  D.D. 

F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Dean  of  Hereford. 
G.  0E5IEE0D,  Esq.  D.C.L.   F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Sedbury  Park. 
The    Very  Rev.   Geoege  Peacock.  D.D. 

V.P.R.S.  Deanof  Ely. 


Rev.  Fhedeeick  C.  Plumptee,  D.D.  Master 

of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Rev.  J.  L.  RlcHAEDS,  D.D.   Rector  of  E.v- 

eter  College,  Oxford,  Domestic  Chaplain 

to  the  Prince  Albert. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd.  D.D.  T.P.R.I.A. 

Secretary  of  the    Irish    Archaeological 

Society. 
Rev.  William  Webb,  D.D.  F.L.S.  Master 

of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Eev,  William  Whewell,  D,D,  V.P,R.S. 

F.S,A,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Rev.  EocEBT  Willis,   M.A.  F.R.S.  Jack- 

sonian  Professor,  Cambridge,  President 

of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Rev.   Tno.-nAS  Woesley,  M.A.  Master  of 

Downing  College,  Cambridge. 


Editor  ofthePubUcations  of  the  AECH.EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  and  Resident  Secretarr,  T.  Hddson  Tdenee,  Esq. 

Hon.  Member  Ant.  Soc.  of  Newcastle. 
THE  AECHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain  and 


researches  and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
any  injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every 
description  may  from  time  to  time  bc^hreatened. 

G.  By  using  every  endeavoui"  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  Archaeology,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Art. 

'.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions 
of  Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspond- 
ents preserving  authentic  memorials  of  antiquities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light. 

8.  By  establishing  a  Joiu-nal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  constant  communication  with  all  per- 
sons interested  in  such  pursuits. 

9.  By  taidng  every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the  Institute. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


^jeland  is  formed  in  order  to  examine,  preserve,  and  illustrate 
^l  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Manners,  Customs,  and 

rts  of  our  Forefathers. 

The  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object  are — 

1.  By  holding  communication  with"  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  proHncial  Antiquarian  or  Arclii- 
tectural  Societies  :  as  weU  as  by  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  and  with  other  .Associations  on  the  Continent 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  .Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  Ey  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  consi- 
deration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  other  persons. 

3.  By  procuring  careful  obsenation  and  preservation  of  An- 
tiquities discovered  in  the  progress  of  Public  Works,  such  as 
railways,  foundations  of  buildings,  <tc. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuals,  or  public  bodies,  in  making 


I.  THE  ARCH.EOL0GICAL  INSTITUTE  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  shall  consist  of  Life  Members,  contributing  a  do- 
nation of  not  less  than  lOi.,  of  Annual  Members  contributing 
not  less  than  U.  each  year.'and  of  Cori'espoudingMemhe-s  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  bemg  dis- 
posed to  give  furtbei-ance  to  them  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
tribution, may  desire  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Institute.  The 
Corresponding  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  nor  have 
an}"  other  privileges. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Central  Committee,  consisting  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Honorarj'  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,-and  twenty-four 
ordinary  Members. 

III.  The  President's  tenure  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

IV.  The  Honorarj'  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Committee,  who  shall  also  have  the  power  of  electing  a 
Secretary,  at  such  a  salary  as  they  may  consider  proper. 

V.  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  shall  be  made  by  the  ballot  of 
the  Life  and  Annual  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Committee  shall  select  one  Vice-President  and  six  'members  of 
their  body,  v\-ho  are  to  go  out  annually,  and  shall  nominate  one 
Vice-President,  and  six  other  Members  to  fill  up  the  v.acancies. 
The  names  of  those  who  go  out,  and  of  those  who  are  proposed 
to  supply  their  places,  shaU  be  hung  up  in  the  Local  Committee 
Room  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  such  lists  furnished  to  each  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, with  his  ticket  for  the  Annual  Meeting.    No  Member  of 

u  ,V"™™"'^'^'  except  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Treasurer, 
shall  remain  on  the  Committee  more  than  four  years,  or  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year.  Any 
jlember  of  the  Institute  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  on  the  list 
"'Sr^/  ¥1?"^  '"'  "^"""^^  fo''  'hose  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

VI.  The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  pro  tern. 
by  election  all  occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  or  any  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents or  ordinary  Members  of  the  Committee. 

.  *'II.  These  vacancies  shaU  be  suppUed  on  the  recommenda- 
t.on  oi  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  made  in 
writing  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  ;  the  proposed  Member 
"'.?f-?l'^"°"='l  for  at  the  succeeding  ordinary  Meeting. 

>  III.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  holden  in  one  of  the 
cities  or  pnncipal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  the  elections, 
the  appointment  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year, 
&c.,  shall  take  place.  Notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
""tv    ^^^  ^"'^"^^^  Secretaries,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

li.  Ihe  Committee  shaU  have  the  power  of  nominating  a 
certain  number  of  Local  Vice-Presidents 

X.  No  other  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  beholden 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Committee, 
expressed  m  writing  ;  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at 
least  three  weeks  shaU  be  given  by  advertisements  in  the  pubUc 
papers.  At  this  .Special  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chau-,  and,  in 
their  absence,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman. 

i.1.  Neither  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting,  nor  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  any  alteration  of,  or  addition  to, 
?°?v°  ,,  ^  •''"'^'  ""^  Regulations  of  the  Institute  be  submitted 
to  the  Meeting,  unless  upon  a  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 


tion  in  writing,  signed  by  two  Life  or  Annual  Members:  which 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Committee  one  month  previous  to 
the  Meeting,  and  suspended  in  their  committee-room. 

The  Summons  for  the  Special  General  iiieeting  shall  specify 
the  Resolution  or  Resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting, 
and  the  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  that  object  only  ;  in  case 
such  proposed  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  carried,  an- 
other Special  General  Meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Com- 
mittee after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  or  more  than 
a  Month,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  Re- 
solution. If,  however,  the  iirst-mentioned  Special  Meeting  take 
place  at  a  tme  not  more  than  two  Months  before  the  Annual 
Meeting,  then  such  Resolution  or  Resolutions  shall  be  ratified 
or  rejected  at  that  Annual  ileeting. 

XII.  The  Chairman  of  the  Annual,  or  any  other  General 
Meeting,  shall  have  an  Independent  as  well  as  a  Casting  Vote. 

XIII.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  not  usually  resident  in 
London,  shall  be  associated  with  the  Central  Committee  as 
Honorary  Members  of  that  Body,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a- Vote 
at  their  Meetings,  Such  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
on  the  recommendation  of  at  least  thi'ee  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Election  shall  take  place  at  the  succeeding 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

XIV.  The  Committee  shall  appoint  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, not  resident  in  London,  as  their  Local  Secretaries. 

XV.  The  Election  of  Local  Secretaries  and  Corresponding 
Members  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  proposal  of 
one  of  the  Members  thereof,  either  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge or  on  the  recommendation  of  two  subscribing  Members  of 
the  Institute. 

XVI.  In  these  and  all  other  Elections  made  by  the  Committee, 
it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a 
Ballot. 

XVII.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer, to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the  Account  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  with  the  Bankers  of  the  Institute, 
and  no  Subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  Vote  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing who  has  not  paid  his  Subscription.  The  Year  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  closing  with  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Meeting  ; 
from  which  time  the  Subscription  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
become  due. 

XVIII.  The  Cash  Book,  and  an  account  of  all  Receipts  and 
of  the  Balance  in  the  Bankers'  hands,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table 
at  each  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  All  Bills  having 
been  duly  examined,  and  approved  in  writing,  shall  be  paid  by 
Cheque  upon  the  Bankers,  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

XIX.  The  Accounts  of  the  Institute  shall  be  submitted  An- 
nually to  two  Auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  the  General  Meeting,  and 
who  shall  attest  by  their  Signatures  the  accuracy  of  the'  said 
Accounts.  The  Accounts  having  been  thus  approved,  shall  be 
submitted  to  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  be  holden 
on  the  First  Wednesday  in  May,  and  shall  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee. 

XX.  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  whole  year  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXI.  The  Central  Committee  shall  be  empowered  tomake  such 
Bye-Laws  as  mav-,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to  them  expedient. 


Mjeanc?  wWch*^tl1i;rvKce!^?r''  I*"^  ^°r"]  ?<="'^'='rif  '<>  attend,  whenever  it  may  suit  their  convenience,  the  Ordinary 
Ar^S^c^aUo'i^^i^llirnrandrh^^^^^^^  «>^  ^-«""='  ^'-  H^^-^et,  for  the  discussion  S 

ORDI.N'ARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
12,  Hatmaeket.     The  Cliair  taken  at  Four  o'clock. 
SubscriptioDS  may  be  paid  to  the  Bankers  Messrs  CocEBtmNs,  4,  Whitehall.    All  communicatton.  should  be  addressed  to 

i.aLDbON  TllR^EE,  Esq.  12,  Haymarket. 


pUNCH'S  ALM.iNACK    will  lie  published  on   the 
l      L'4tb  instant.     Price  Srf.  ;  Stanqied  JJ. 
V  Vol,  IX,  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  month,  price  8.«, 
London  :   Punch  Office,  03,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  post  9vo.  "cloth, 

EXPLANATIONS  ;  by  the  Author  of  «  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation." 
London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho, 


NEW  POCKET  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  price  6d.,  with 

Illustrations,  Number  One  of* the 

ALMANACK     OF     THE     MONTH, 
A    EEVIEW  OF  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  GILBERT   ABBOTT  k  BECKETT. 
Among  the  principal  contents  of  this  new"  Monthly  Publication 

will  be  found  Notices  of 
ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH: 
including  Reviews  ofthe  Books  of  the  Month— The  Absurdity  of 
the  Month— The  Play  or  Opera  of  the  Month— The  Speech  of  the 
Month— The  Abuse  of  the  Month— The  Fashion  of  the  Month— 
The  Great  Event  of  the  Month— The  Talk  ofthe  Month— The 
Exhibition  of  tlie  Month,  &c.  &lc.  *fcc. 

Books,  <tc.  for  Review,  and  Contributions  for  the  Editor,  mav 
be  addressed  to  the  Ponch  0«-fice,  No.  !)2,  Fleet-street;  where 
the  Almanack  of  the  Month  will  be  published. 

Just  Published,  price  IGs., 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Auckkand,  G.C.B.,  Vice  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London. 

THE  ANNaILS  of  horticulture  &  YEAR- 
BOOK ot- information  on  PRACTICAL  GARDENING. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 
irouLSTON  and  Stoneman,   Paternoster-row,   London;    W. 
AVhite  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  TV.  Cubby,  Jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin. 

Introduction  to  Liebig's  "  Agricultural  Cliemistry." 
People's   Edition,    small   3vo.,   45.   Gd.,    sewed;    55. '  cloth. 
T    KCTURES  TO  FARMERS  on  AGRICULTURAL 
-L'  CHEMISTRY.     By  Az-exander  Petzholdt. 

"  It  is  the  fii-st  work  we  have  seen  in  which  the  chemist  has 
condescended  to  write  so  as  those  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  science  may  understand  what  he  wiites  about." — 
Northern  Star. 

London  :  Taylob  and  Walton,  23,  Upper  Gower-street. 

on  the  1st  of  January,  1846  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  will 
published  PART  I.  of 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  containing  dG  pages  in  8vo 
with  one  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  publish  periodically  an  account 
ofthe  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  Journals  ofthe  Society's 
Collectors,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  newEgculents,  Fruits, 
or  ornamental  Plants,  that  may  be  from  time  to  time  introduced, 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  bearing  upon  Horticulture  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Pubhc.  It  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  Ito  Transactions  ;  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of. the  cuiTent  volume. 

Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to 
forward  communications  upon  all  matters  of  either  theory  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretary,  at  the  House  ofthe  Soeiety,  21, 
Regent-street,  London. 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS' ADVOCATE.— It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  impoi-tant  feature,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
will  be  a  cardinal  point  for '•  Tenant  Farmers."  For  14  years 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  RicnTS,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question, 
the  columns  of  this  Joui-nal  will  be  continuously  devoted  to 
its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  Post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. — Office,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London.  Price 
11.  10s.  id.  per  annum. 

THE  CORN  AND  PROVISION  TRADES The 
deficiency  of  the  Harvest,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
and  the  consequent  serious  eft'ects  upon  commercial  and 
monetai-y  aifairs,  excite  great  apprehension.  Undei-  such  cir- 
cumstances, con-ect  infonnation  as  to  the  produce  of  the  har- 
vest, the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  the  etate  of 
the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  impoi-t- 
ance.  No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  .going 
to  press,  in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  which  has  beenfor 
many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision  Trades  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers, 
Newsmen,  ifcc.  Office,  No.  2i,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  Price 
11.  10s.  id.  per  annum. 

TDOWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  inducing  an 
*-*'  exuberant  groivth  of  HAIR,  and  for  imparting  a  permanent 
flloss,  and  a  tendency  to  curl,  remains  dniuvalled — Weakness, 
Premature-Greyness,  Relaxation,  and  tendency  to  fall  off,being 
entirely  prevented  by  this  ''incomparable'^  Oil. 

Its  purifying  properties  dispel  all  Scurf  and  DandrifF,  and  for 
Children  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  Basis  of 
a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair.  As  a  mild  stimulative,  corrective 
and  preservative  agent,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  has 
the  exclusive  Patronage  of  the  several  Sovereigns  and  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  with  rank,  fashion  and  discernment,  supersedes 
all  preparations  of  professed  similar  import. 

Being  universally  preferred,  its  consequent  great  demand  ex- 
cites the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  who  vend  the 
most  spurious  trash  as  "Macassar  Oil."  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive on  Purchasers  to  see  that  the  words 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL 
are  engraved  in  two  lines  on  the  Wrapper  ;  and  on  the  back  of 
the    Wrapper  nearly  1,500  times,  containing  29,028   letters. — 
Price  3s.  Orf.— 7s.— Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small)  10s.  Gd. 
and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  Bottle. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,   A.  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hatton 

Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

V  All  other  "MACASSAl?  OILS"  are  FRAUDULENT 

COUNTERFEITS!!! 


Prinlea  by  William  BRAnFuav,  of  No.  6,  York-pla^e,  Stnke  Newingtoo,  aod 
Frbdbbick  Mullbtt  EvA^■a,  of  No.  7,  Church-row,  Sroke  Newlngton,  both 
In  the  county  of  Middlcflex,  PrlnteFs,  at  thetr  Office  In  Lombard-streat,  In 
the  precinct  of  Whiiefriars,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by  rfiPtn 
at  the  Office,No.  fi.Charlos-Btreet,  In'ihepaiish  of  St.  PHul'e,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  thesaldcoaaty,  where  all  Advertisements  and  CommuQlcatloDU  ar 
to  beaddreased  to  the£dlcor.— Sstiuday  December  13,  iQ45. 


THE  GAB.DENEIiS'  CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGllICULTURAL    GAZETTE.  ^- 

A  Stamped  Newspaper  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News.— The  Horticultural  Part  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley- 


No.  51.— 1845] 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20. 


[Price  6d, 


IXDKX.- 


A.gti.  Chim,  Almanitlc 

Afffi.  Imp.  f^oi-.  ot  Irfland 

AgrLSoc.if  England— Coun- 
try IHePlln;{s  ... 

Amateur  Gjrdaner— wintering 
pUniB  .... 

Amarfllls,  haidy 

Aiuornl  arch,  maRnifieent 

Bscon,  to  B.ilt 

Beei,  replaclnj;  aw\rms 

C-ct'ises,  furring  nf 

Calodonian  liocU  Society 

Calendar  of  Operations 

Cambrldga  Bot.  Garden 

rarnntloiiH  "md  Plcoteca 

Catael   tnoseum  at  -        • 

Conserv&tDrlGd,  to  h^at,  ftc.    - 

Crops,  rotation  of,  Dr.  D.m- 
beny  nn  .... 

Darlinctun  Fatmsre'  Cliib — 
keeping  hors^a  in  winter 

Daub'ry  on  rotation  oti^rops  - 

Draining    Mechi  on  -        - 

—  inlrelind 
Parm  tapi^al 

Farm   servan'j^— Hind  aystpm 
Fences,  Q.jf'-'k  ... 

Fork  husbandry        ... 
Prult-trees,  lopiuno 
Glasa.  Cognn'a 

*fIochidIor,  morpholopv  in     • 
Goosebarrj  biulie.",  to  puoe  - 
Keating  ami  ventilaiin^ 
Horses,  to  kepp  in  winter 
Horticultural  Society 
Labour,  prices  of,  In  England 

irttd  Scdtland  ... 

LSilhenaUaa        .... 
Llnnenti  Socioty 
Manur^e,  liquid  •        -         •    Ba4  a 

—  sewage  wAter  as       -        -    SGI"!: 
Morphology,  curious  iniianue  of  858  6 


064  a 

855  e 

851  c 

a',.Tn 

8fiO  * 

8^1  b 

0«1  /. 

8';r)a 

857  a 

USOj 

SCO  a 

8 -.9  c 

8S7  b 

859  c 

858  i 

Sdla 

e^Ca 

B-1  a 

8<J3a 

a^s  c 

863  c 

aS6a 

860  b 

8^-3  c 

860  i 

85Ha 

853  b 

ECO  c 

858  b 

8:6  a 

ftluseiim  of  Cd-(<el     .         -        . 
MnobroDin  beds,  'o  form 
Northumberland   hind   Bystflm 
Oak  tlmbar        -        -        .858  c, 
0.119.  how  to  »&vs      t 
Oi^lls  s-n»ltlv;i 
Pear  B^urre  Dial      - 
Pelir^^onium  leaf.epnt  in 
Pelartroniuma.  to  win-nr 
PhoKphorus  balls,  to  sotike 
Pluofflrti  Hni  Carnatlona    - 
Plants  wattrlnK  out,  theory  re- 


■  peciini:. 


855  a 


851  u 
857  l> 
859  b 


h>ilf-haidy,  to  wlnte 

Po*atoe!i  from    seed,   eff-^ol   of 

dlseage  on        -        -        •        - 

—  for  seta     -         .        -        . 

—  prlt'.ea  of   - 

—  to  Binre    .... 

—  to  plait  In  autumn 

—  three  crops  of,  in  thft  yar 
Pocaiodiaeaseat.ipptd  by  tumi 

^ailnf^  with  sulphtir 

—  prizes  fi»r  the  best  chsayon 

—  mutratn,  cause  (>t    • 
Cinercua  sesalliflora  ... 
Rat  poison,  to  make 
Raipbdrrten,  to  prune 

Rost'p,  standard  ... 

Soi-iaiiea,  Hor'.  and   Agilcul* 
tural  .... 

Soil,  pulverii-aiioi  of        .        - 
Sowing,  thi.k  and  thin,  8i3  c. 
Stnnh'pea  Inodora 
Thiitle,  Dop.  to  eradlcite 
Trees,  resinous,  to  frfil 
Tulip"  from  seed 
Vermin,  to  des'roy 
Water  rats,  to  kill  -■     - 

ATinter  flowers 

H'ooda,  notes  on  a  colleotion  of 
Wolves, altachmen:  of.  to  man 


aa^  'c 

8iO  c 

8ie-i 

,  857  f 
Br,6  b 
8i[)  b 
Hm  h 
85a  b 
8o-(  a 
85,i   c 


855  A 
855  b 
Sod  a 


859  a 

8^0  a 
3'i5  6 
858  c 
857  c 
855  c 


858  b 
86^  a 

863  c 

859  c 
8o4  a 
QSU  a 

860  c 
855  c 
855  C 

855  c 
850  c 


pOVAL    BOTANIC     SOCIETY     OF    LONDON, 

-tV  KEG-ENT'S  PAIUv.~The  days  fixed  for  the  Exhibition  of 
Plauts,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  in  the  G-ardens  of  this  Society  next 
year,  are  Wednesdays,  May  20,  June  3,  and  Uuly  1.  Schedules 
of  Prizes  will  shortly  be  ready. 


SEED    TRADE. 
T    G.   WAITE'S    WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE  of 
*-'  •    G-AHDEN  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at-i,  Eyre-street  Ilill,  Hatton  Garden. 


SUPERIOR  NEW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNER'S 
"EARLY  EXrPEROR"  Pea,  the  earliest  in  culUvation, 
quite  hai'dy,  a  good  Cropper,  with  fine  Pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  about  2  ft. — 5^.  per  quart. — To  be  had  of 
Warned  and  "Warner,-  Seedsmen,  23,  Cornhill,  Loudon. 


NEW  SEEDS. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON  &  SONS  have  the  pleasure  of 
intimating  tliat  thev  have  now  harvested  and  an-an^ed 
for  delivery  all  tlioir  new' KITCIIE.V  GARDEN  SEEDS,  con- 
sistinjf  of  all  the  most  esteemed  sorts  in  cultivation,  among 
which  the  following  are  particularly  recommended  ; — 


Peas. 
Fairbeard's  Early  Surprise 
Sutton's  Superb 
Waite's  Queen  of  Dwarfs 
Cormack's  Prince  Albert 
British  Queen 
Hay's  Mammoth" 
Green's  Superb 
Shilling's  Early  Grotto 
Thompson's  Early  Dwarf 
And  many  other  fine  sort'5. 

True  Walcheren 
Chappel's  Large  Cream 
Sutton's  Early  "White 
Hammond's  White  Cape 
Large  German  Uauliiiower 


True    Beechwood    and    other 

Melons 
Cuthill's  Black  Spine,  Latter's 
Victory    of    England,     and 
other  Cucumbers 
Pine  new  sort  Bath  Cos  Lettuce 
Adey's  Large  Cos  Lettuce 
Shilling's  Queen  Cabbage 
Early  Dutch  Horn  Carrot 
Fine  Long  Surrey  Carrot 
Whyte's  New  Dark  Beet 
True  Reading  Onion 
Seymour's  Superb  and  Lion's 

Paw  Celery 
Soden's  Early  Oxford  Potatoes 
Swaile's   Early    Frame,     Ash- 
leaf  Kidney,  and  others. 


•*  CINERARIA  BLADWOOD"— THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY 
OF  THE  SEASON. 

S  WALTERS,  Florist,  Hilpertou,  Wilts,  has  much 
•  pleasure  in  offering  to  Public  notice,  the  above  truly  beau- 
tiful Varisty.  (See  Gardeners^  ChronkU^  May  27,  ISio,  under 
the  initials  ''H.D."); — "Your  Cineraria  is  the  most  novel  in 
appearance  which  has  come  under  our  notice  this  seasou  ; 
tlie  dark  disk,  mth  petals  equally  even,  divided  into  white  and 
crimson,  with  the  colour  breaking  off  abruptly,  gives  it  a  sin- 
gular and  gay  appearance." 

-  Plants  iu  April  7s.  6d.  each.    Early  orders  only  can  ensure 
plants. 


JESSOP'S     NURSERY^     CHELTENHAM,    Esta- 
blished in  lSl-3,  from  its  extensive  connections  offers  peculiar 
advantages  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Gardeners, 
Foresters,  or  Farm-Bailiffs  of  established  skill -sind  reputation. 
All  communications  promptly  attended  to. 


And  many  others  too  numerous  for  insertion,  any  of  which 
may  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices  separately,  or  more  eco- 
nomieally  in  collections  as  under  :— 

NEW  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
No.  1.  Complete  Collection,  consisting  of  20  quarts  of 
best  kinds  of  Peas,  and  all  other  seeds  in  propoi'- 

tion,  for  one  year's  supply £S  10    0 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection,  in  smaller  quantities  ....     2    2    0 
No.  3.  Ditto  Ditto    1    1    0 

Jlessrs.  Sutton  i;  Sons  have  the  honour  and  privilege  of  re- 
ferring to  Gardeners  and  Gentlemen  residing  at  the  under- 
mentioned places,  who  have  annually  availed  themselves  of  this 
economical  and  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  the  best  sorts 
of  Garden  Seeds,  and  have  expressed  themselves  iu  the  highest 
degree  pleased  with  the  nrops  ;  viz.,  at  or  near  Glasgow,  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Castle  Douglas.  Bernick  upon  Tweed, 
Newport,  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  Carlisle,  Ludlow,  Carmarthen, 
Gloucester,  Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Bury  St,  Edmund's, 
Lynn,  Wolverhampton,  York,*  Bristol.  Exeter.  Brighton, 
Ventnor,  Plymouth,  Windsor,  Bath.  Newbury,  Oxford,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  the  addresses  may  be  had  on  application. 

Early  Orders  are  requested  and  recommended,  as  some  sorts 
are  in  Rrreat  demand. 

-,.,'■  Parcels  delivered  free  to  any  office  in  London,  or  any 
St^ition  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  betiveen  London  and 
Bristol 

Remittances  are  not^required  from  known  con'espondents, 
nor  from  those  who  give  satisfactory  references. 

Heading  Nursery,  Reading,  Berks,  Dec.  20. 


POTATOES  FROM  THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

WE.  RENDLE  and  CO.  have  been  fortunate  ia 
•  procuring  a  few  Tons  of  these  POTATOES,  allo/vjhkh 
arc  entirely  free  from  the  prcvaMug  dUease,  and  tcUl  bs  found  most 
vahtaUefor  seed.  Refer  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  John's  Letter  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Nov.  29,  page  801. 

%*  Price  on  application. 
Plj-mouth,  Dec.  20, 1845. 


THE  TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 


GREAT 

YARMOUTH 

NURSERY. 


NORFOLK, 
1345. 


YOUELL  &  CO.,  being  the  parties  who  first  intro- 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  world  the  above 
truly  excellent  Raspberry,  unequalled  for  the  size  of  its  finiit 
and  richness  of  flavour,  and  possessing  an  extensive  Stock  of 
fine  Canes,  beg  to  offer  tha  same  upon  the  following  terms, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  had  the 
honour  of  supplying  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,  th^  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Viscount  Lorton,  Lord  Sondes,  and  most  of  the  Nobility,  as 
well  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  latter  having 
awarded  Yodell  &  Co.  two  prizes  for  it. 

Packages  containing  100  canes  .         £14    0 

Do.  do.  50    do.      .         .         .  0  13    0 

Do.  do.  25    do.      .        .        .070 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  the  Trade  when  "  quanti- 
ties" are  ordered. 

FINE  STANDARD  ROSES,  by  name,  15^.  per  dozen. 
Great  Yarmouth  Nurseiy,  Dec.  20. 


BECK'S  SEEDLING  PELARGONIUMS,  184 1.— 
E.  Beck  informs  the  public  that  his  sale  of  the  above  will 
terminate  on  January  1st,  1316.      The  small  portion  remaining 
are  well  established  in  4i-inch  pots.    N.B. — E.  B.  proposes  to 
send  out  another  selection  after  the  Exhibitions  of  ISitS. 
Wocton  Cottage,  Islewortb, 

TO  THE  PL-A.NTERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  LOVER  S  OF 
THE  PICTURESQUE. 

JAMES  GRIGOR,  Nurseryman,  Norwich,  begs  to 
state  that  he  is  now  sending  out  plants  of  the  True  HIGH- 
IjAND  pine,  a  nohic  landscape  ornament,  and  a  tree  which 
produces  very  superior  timber. 

''  1  very  particularly  admire  the  Highland  Pine  ;  its  growth, 
and  leaf,  and  bark,  are  beautiful.  I  shall  be  truly  proud  of  my 
first  specimens,  of  which  I  beg  you  "n-ill  send  me  1000  of  your 
finest  for  trial.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  trees  of  such  value." — Newcastle  (Dulc^  of).  Clamber, 
Veceviher  2,  1844.  * 

"Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  trees,  I  may  mention 
what  I  have  very  likely  told  you  in  some  of  my  previous  letters, 
that  I  prefer  the  Highland  Pine  to  all  other  trees  except  the 
Oak,  taking  into  consideration  its  beauty  in  winter,  and  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  evening." — Wm.  Wordsivot'th,  Pydal 
Mount,  Dec.  7,  1344.    Who,  then,  would  be  without  this  tree  ? 

Plants    1  to   2  inches     5s,  per  1000 

„        2  to   4      „  iOs.        „ 

,,        4  to    G      ,,  Ids.        ,, 

„         6  to    8       „  20s.         „ 

„         8  to  10      ,,  25s. 

„      10  to  12      ^,  30s. 

. ,,      12  to  15      „      very  strong,  5s.  per  100. 
Finest  picked  Plants  4d.  each  ;  Ditto  in  pots  Gd. 
Norwich,  Dec.  20. 

TRANSPLANTED  LARCH  3  TO  4  FEET. 

MESSRS.  WILLMOTT  and  CHAUNDY,  Nur- 
SEKTSIEN  and  Seed  Growers,  Lewishani,  Kent,  have  a 
quantity  of  tmce-transplanted  LARCH,  3  to  4  feet  liigh,  to  dis- 
,  pose  of  at  a  moderate  price  ;  also  a  good  and  healthy  Stock  of 
Fruit  Trees  of  all  descriptions.  Forest  Trees  (particularly 
IJngUsh  Elms  9  to  12  feet  high).  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens  of 
■various  sizes,  well-grown  plants,  which  will  remove  with 
•afety  from  their  being  often  transplanted. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH  NURSERY,  NORFOLK. 
~\7"0UELL  AND  CO.  beg  to  offer  the  following  good 
jL  and  desirable  plants  to  the  notice  of  their  Friends  and 
Amateurs,  feeling  assm-ed  from  tlieir  well  known  mode  of  exe- 
cuting all  oi'ders,  that  those  favouring  them  with  their  com- 
mands will  receive  none  but  articles  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Superb  new  heavy-edged  PURPLE  PICOTEE,  "  BUR- 
ROUGHES'S  PRESIDENT,"  15s.  per  pair.  For  particulars, 
see  Gard.  Chron.  of  11th  Oct. 

Also.  "BURROUGHES'S  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE,"  the 
best  light-edged  Purple  Picotee,  15s.  per  pair. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

12  pairs  extra  fine  and  very  superior  first-claes    £  s.  d. 

Show  Flowers,  bv  name 2  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .500 

12  ditto        Fine  Show  Flowers    ditto        .    1  10    0 

25  ditto  ditto  ditto        .300 

Extra  fine  Show  Pinks,  by  name,  per  dbzen  pair,  12s. 
HYACINTHS,  Double  and   Single,  Blue,  Red,  White,  and 
Yellow,  very  fine,  6s.,  12s.,  and  18s.  per  dozen. 

CAMELLIAS,  fine  sorts,  by  name,  305.   per  dozen. 

FUCHSIAS,  extra  fine,  including  "  Sen'atifolia,"  21s.p.  doz. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS    ditto  . .    12s.  per  dozen. 

VERBENAS  ditto  . .       Gs.         „ 

PETUNIAS  ditto  ..       9s. 

PANSIES  ditto  ..     10s. 

Ditto,  very  best  first-rate  Show  Flowers  18s.  „ 
CINERARIAS,  extrafine  sorts,  byname  12s.  to  18i\  „ 
Also  their  New  Superb  Seedling  CINERARIA,  "No.  1,"  named 
"NORFOLK  HERO,"  5s.  per  plant ;  the  following  description 
of  it  will  be  found  ia  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle,  May  31,  1845  :— 
"YY— No.  lis  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  creamy-white,  dark 
disk,  very  broad  petals  and  flowers,  unusually  large,  measui'ing 
\h  inches  iu  diameter." 

"ERICAS,  fine  and  fi-ee-flowering  sorts,  by  name,  ds,,  125., 
and  18s.  per  dozen.  „■         „  , 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  fine  sorts,  &s.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 


CHARLES  FARNES,  Seedsman,  123,  St.  Johu's- 
street,  London,  respectfully  informs  his  Fi-ieuds  and 
the  PubUc  generally,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  suppiv  orders 
for  the  following  new  and  choice  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  :— 

ROYAL  GREEN  MARROW  PEA.— This  most  excellent 
Vai-iety  may  be  sown  as  a  second  early  Pea,  and  will  be  fit  for 
use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early  Warwick  ;  it  mil  be  found 
on  trial  that  no  Pea  can  surpass  its  Acltoui-  or  rich  colour  when 
boiled.     Price  2s.  &d.  per  quart. 

QUEEN  OF  DWARF  PEA.— It  is  superior  to  all  the  dwarf 
Peas  kno«Ti,  and  only  requires  more  general  cultivation  to  test 
its  merits,  when  it  will  supei^ede  every  other  variety  of  the 
same  habit.     Price  5s.  per  quart. 

DANCER'S  MONASTERY  PEA.— This  fine  large  Pea  will 
be^found  superior  to  all  the  old  sorts  for  a  middle  crop.  It  is 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  merits  a  place  in 
all  gardens.     Price  2s.  6c?.  per  quart. 

A  general  CATALOGUE  of  aU  the  new  Vegetables,  A-c,  will 
he  forwarded  on  application. — Dec.  20. 


AURACARIA  IMBRICATA: 
s.  d. 


per  doz.    9 
»    ..12 

,,    ..13 
„    ..  30 
60 


2  years  old, 
3 

5  ., 

6  ,,  . 

Cedrus  Deodar,  1  yr.,  fine  13 
Ifoot  ..  30 

Pinus  excelsa,  Sinches. .    9 
,,         ,,        4  to  Sins.  13 
,,        ,,    IS  inch,  fine 
bushy  plant  . .  42 

,,  Gerardiana.  2  yrs.  30 

Abies  Khutrow,    2  years     9 


Abies  gracilis     . .    each    2  6 

,,      orientalis          ,,  .    5  0 

Picea  cephalonica,  p.  dz.  30  0 

Pinus  cembra     , .      „  .  12  0 
Cupressus  torulosa,   per 

doz.,  fine      . .        . .  18  0 

Do.,  seed  pans,  p.  doz.    6  0 

Podocarpus  totara,  each    5  0 

Do.        Dicrydioides  ,,7  6 

Do.        fen-ugineus    ,,    5  0 

Phylocladus     trichoma- 

noides    . .        . .      ,,5  0 

Taxodium'sempervii'ens,,  7  6 

Dicrydium  cupressinum,,  5  0 


VICTORIA  NURSERY,  CORK.— FOREST  TREES. 

J&  H.  HAYCROFT  can  deliver  free  at  any  of  the 
•  undermentioned  ports,  strong  transplanted  LARCH. 
2  to  3  feet  high,  at  15s.  per  1000,  and  3  to  4  feet  high  at  ISs.  per 
1000  ;  also  small  LARCH  9  to  15  inches  high  (fit  for  planting 
in  clean  ground)  at  7s.  6d.  per  1000.  By  steam-vessels  to 
London  in  four  days,  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  in 
30  hours,  and  by  sailing  vessels  to  Newport,  Cardiff,  Neath,, 
Swansea,  and  nearly  every  port  in  South  Wales. 


RIBES  SANGUINEUM  FLORE    PLENO,  10s.  Gd.  per  plant. 
MYATT'S  "BRITISH  QUEEN."  STRAWBERRY,  5s.  per  100. 
"PRINCESS  ALICE  MAUDE,"  „  10s.      „ 

YOUELL'S  CELEBRATED  TOBOLSK  RHUBARB,  fine 
transparent  pink,  the  best  for  forcing,  12s.  per  dozen.  Roots 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  closet  now  viill  befitfor  cutting  in  January. 

Great  Yarmouth.  Nursery,  Dec.  20. 


TO  GERANIUM  EXHIBITORS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 
TAMES  WHITE,  Florist,  Shacldewell,  near  London, 
0  having  purchased  tlie  undermentioned  Seedlings  of  Mr.  R, 
Catleugh,  has  fine  strong  plants  ready  for  deUvery  at  th» 
undermentioned  prices  : — "  Clio,"  clear  white  purple  spot,  good 
shape,  fine  trusser,  and  fine  show  flower,  very  early  and  frea 
bloomer,  1?.  10s.  "  La  Polka,"  upper  petals  deep  crimson 
purple,  sm'rounded  by  a  margin  of  rosy  tint ;  underpetals  of  an 
even  rosy  purple,  close  habit,  and  abundant  bloomer,  1?.  10s. 
"Sunbeam,"  fine  smooth  orange,  dark  spot,  good  shape,  Sua 
trusser,andfine  show  flower,lL  Is.  "Duke  of  Wellington,"  upper 
petals  of  a  light  crimson,  surrounded  with  a  dash  of  scarlet, 
under  petals  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  free  bloomer,  and  good  habit, 
II.  Is.  They  have  all  been  successfully  exhibited,  and  ;can  ba  . 
recommended.  All  the  old-established  varieties  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
dozen. — The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  been  received  at  A.  Cobbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  "Ware- 
house. 16,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expected  early  in  January. 

SEEDS.— CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
(by  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRIO0LTDEAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  only  Counting  House  and  Seed  TVare- 
house  is  atthe  Corner  of  HALP-MOON-STEBET,PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agricultural  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  on  application. 

BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY, Beaufort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.    By  special  appointment  to  the  Qoeek  and 
H.R.H.  Peince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS.— Gentlemen  stocking  their  preserves 
are  respectfully  informed  thev  can  be  supplied  with  any  quan- 
tity of  TAME  BRED  AND  WILD  PHEASANTS,  as  abore.also 
a  great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Water  Fowl,  Domestic 
Poulti-y,  including  MaIaY,Cochin  China,  Dorking,  Spanish,  <fcc., 
Fancy  Bantams,  ic,  i'c,  3,  Half-moon-passage,6racechurcli- 
street. 
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To  NURSERYMEN,GLASS  .MANUFACTURERS, 
and  OTHERS.— A  person  just  commencing  the  Nursery 
Business  is  in  want  of  the  foUmving  as  a  beginning,  delivered 
free  in  Livei-pool,  for  casli : — 

2000  squares  of  German  Sheet  Glass,  not  less  than  20  oz.  to 
the  foot,  say  from  18  ins.  to  2  feet  long,  and  10  or  12  ii-ide,  as 
may  best  cut.  2000  do.,  from  6i  to  Sins.,  by  6J,  good  strong 
Crown  do.  200  White  and  Red  Currants.  200  Gooseberries, 
good  sorts.  100  each  Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherries.  2g0  Dwarf 
Apples  ;  100  Standard  do.  200  Dwarf  Pe.irs ;  100  Standard 
do.  50  each  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  maiden  and 
trained.  200  Canes  of  the  Red  and  TVhite  Antwerp  Rasnberries. 
200  do.  of  Fastolff  do.  50  good  sU-ong  Vines,  from  3  to  8  years 
old.-  Together  with  a  geuei-al  assortment  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Flowers,  Shrubs,  and  Forest  Trees,  and  a  general 
asEOrtmentof  Seeds.— Direct  to  J.  Ociton,  Frodsham,  Cheshire, 
stating  the  lowest  price  for  the  whole  or  any  part. 


POTATO  SEED.— Importautto  Gentlemen,  Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen,  and  others.— A.  HARDY  and  SONS, 
seed-gi-owers,  Maldon,  and  Bures,  Essex,  beg  to  offer  their 
carefully  selected  Pot.^to  Seed  of  1844  and  1S4.5  fi'Om  the  best 
early  kinds  extant,  in  pockets  at  2.*.  tjd.  each,  with  directions 
for  sowing,  ttc,  ^c,  :  and  their  Seedling  Potatoes,  wan-anted 
fi-ee  from  disease,  at  2s.  6d.  per  100  :  also  their  very  lai-ge  and 
choice  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Annual  Flower  Seeds, 
wholesale  and  retail.  A.  H.  <t  Sons  strongly  recommend  early 
applications,  as  their  stock  is  getting  low.  Town  orders  re- 
ceived by  H.  J.  Hardy,  Agent,  7,  Windsor  Place,  City  Road, 
where  samples  may  he  seen,  and  evei-y  information  given. 

■  FINE  SUCCESSION  PISES  ON  SALE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  about  120  fine  SUCCESSION 
PINES,  principally  of  the  sort  known  in  Lancashire  as  the 
Black  Jamaica.  Also  sis  or  eight  Providence  in  the  lot.  The 
Pines  are  of  three  sizes,  and  will  be  sold  cheap  ;  they  are  beau- 
tifully grown  and  wan-anted  free  fi-om  every  insect  that  attacks 
the  Pine.  All  applications  to  Joseph  and  Charles  Whallet, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  South  George  Crescent,  Liverpool, 
will  be  immediately  responded  to. 


MR.  GEORGE  CORNWALL,  Market  Gardener, 
Bamet,  begs  to  recommend  his  New  VICTORIA  RASP- 
BERRY to  the  notice  of  Gentlemen,  and  likewise  Gardenei-s, 
as  being  the  finest  fruit  and  best  flavom-ed  Raspberry  of  any 
grown — it  was  sold  in  Covent-garden  last  season  Iiigher  than 
any  other  ;  it  is  likewise  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
lO'feethigh.  To  be  bad  at  E.  Chaklwood's,  Covent-garden; 
Messrs.  \V.  and  J.  Noble,  Fleet-street ;  of  Mr.  Geoige  Cokn- 
■WAXX,  opposite  the  Red  Lion,  Bamet ;  and  all  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London,  at  21,  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 

MALL  GLASS  for  HOTHOUSES  and  GARDEN 

LIGHTS. 


s 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

60,000  4  in,  by  2  in.  at    Os.  Sd. 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

40,000  4iin.  bj2i  in.  at    Is.  6il. 
10,000  5"  3      . .       3    6 

90,000  8  6       . .     IS    0 

11,000  8J  Ci     . .     20    0 

80,000  9  7"     ..      23     0 

40,000  10  8       . .      30.    0 

'PROPA'GATING  OR  STRIKING  GLASSES 
Are  now  offered  at  half  the  usual  prices  ;  a  variety  of  other 
shapes  and  sizes  may  be  had. 


30,000  4i 

2 

.       1 

0 

a),ooo  6 

4       . 

.       9 

0 

00,000  6J 

41     . 

.     11 

0 

30,000  7 

5       . 

.      13 

0 

12,000  7J 

3J     ■ 

.     15 

0 

in.  in.  eacb. 

About  5  high  by  3    dia.  0    8df. 
5  34  .,    0    9 


H 


3£ 
4 


0  10 
Oil 


in.  in.         each. 

About  ei  high  by  4*  dia.  Is.  Qd. 
■t'  5"    ..    1    2 

7i  5i  ..    1    4 

8  6      ..     1     9 

BEE  GLASSES,   FISH  GLOBES,   FRENCH  SHADES  FOR 
FERNS,  «Sic. 
R.   COGAN,    GLASS,    LEAD,  and  COLOtJR  WORKS,  48, 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON".  _ 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GEXlTTE MEN,  NURSERYMEN,^  OTHERS. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Skv-lights,  &c.,  may  be  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S,  315,  Oxford-sti-eet.  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices;  also  Microscopical  Glass,  Fi-ench  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  PHces^.or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURALBUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  princi- 
ples, and  at  very  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Batlet  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pm-poses,  have,  by  improve, 
ments  suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  vei-y  simple,  and  have  combined 
durability  in  the  apparatus  with  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  their  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  Chiswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultural  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  amongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  ai'range- 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

)f  D.  andE.  Bailey  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cur- 
vilinear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivei-y  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapour  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

STEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  and  17,  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
scientific  Horticultmists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
appljnng  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  <tc., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  ^utbout  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
fi-iends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  reqidre  description,  but  to  those 
■who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prospectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, as  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
roay  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  everj*  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  HorticulturalBuildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  <tc.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Work,  &c.  &c 


BURBIDGE  and  HEALY'S  COOKING  APPA- 
RATUS, combining  Sylvester's  Patents.— This  Cooking 
Apparatus  is  believed  to  possess  greater  general  advantages  than 
any  yet  submitted  to  the  public,  both  as  regards  strength  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  in  fact,  the  laws  of  heat  are  so  applied 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  efiect  \\ith  the  least  consumption  of 
fuel,  without  destruction  to  the  apparatus  ;  and  B.  and  H.  can 
safely  recommend  it,  from  experience,  as  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  hind  hitherto  made.  A  Prospectus  can 
be  forwarded,  upon  application,detailingparticulars  and  prices 
at  130   Fleet-street. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM. 


DURBIDGE  and  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
■L*  siderable  number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Sti-uc- 
tures,  for  the  cultivation  of  Fines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  .worldng  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdbbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desii-ed  resxilt. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew ;  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chiswick  Nursery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  other  places. — 
130.  Fleet-street.  London. 

GYPSUM.— PURE  GYPSUM  (iu  fine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  2d5.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  275.  6(f .  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  .\cid,  and  :tll  otbermanures  of  kiiown 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mark  Fothekgill,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN,) 
ON  SALE,  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wm.  J.  MYERS   AND   CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORTH,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON  : 

GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 

47,  Lime-street.  Dec.  20. 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years*  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  unifoiin  in  its  manufactm'e,  it  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  iu  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peioivian  and  Aft-ican  Guano,  Sulphuiic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

40,  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfinars.         E.  Pdbser,  Secretary. 

LIEBIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 
ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps ;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufactui'ing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEE,  Engineer,  <tc.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  London. 

DRAINING    TILES. 


AINSLIE'S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For  Making  and  Drying  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  ivill  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Economy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Howe,  Engineer, 
119, Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Pai-ticulars  may  be  had  fi:'om  Jobn 
AiNSLiE,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

]\f ETROPOLITAN  SEWAGE  MANURE 
iVX  COMPANY. 

The  Plans,  Sections,  and  Books  of  Reference,  in  accordance 
with  the  Standing  Orders,  have  been  deposited,  and  the  proper 
Notices  given,  so  that  the  Company  is  now  prepared  to  go  to 
Pai'Uamentin  the  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation. 

An  early  allotment  of  Shares  will  be  made. 

Applications  for  Shares  and  Prospectuses  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Provisional  Committee-of-tli&^IetropoUtan  Sewage  Manure 
Company,  at  No.  5,  Berners-street,  Oxford- street. 

IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE.  ' 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  begs  to  inform  the  Agri- 
cultural  PubUc  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
be  insured  in  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  foui"  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  draw  one  of  the  lai-gest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  with  six  rows £35 

,,  eight  rows 40 

,,  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  further  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatherstone,  Cassington,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-street,  Oxford. — Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

THE  FAILURE   IN  POTATO  CROPS. 

R  BENNETT'S  IMPROVED  ALEMBIC,  or 
•  POTATO  STEAMER.— The  disease  in  Potatoes  so  pre- 
valent at  the  present  time,  has  given  rise  to  many  inquiries  and 
sujigestions.  But  all  agree  that  steaming  is  the  best  mode  of 
cooldng  them,  as  according  to  the  opinion  of  scientific  men, 
heat  at  which  steam  is  produced,  destroys  anything  injurious 
they  contain  ;  and  if  the  steamer  is  constructed  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  condensed  steam  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Potatoes,  the  acid  and  unwholesome  flavour  complained  of 
will  be  entirely  removed. 

R.  B.  feels  great  pleasure  in  recommending  his  Steamer  as 
possessing  all  the  above  advantages,  in  addition  to  which  it  can 
be  fitted  to  any  saucepan  or  boiler,  or  condenser  and  receiver, 
attached  to  steamei's  at  present  in  use.  As  all  Potatoes  are 
more  or  less  affected,  no  family  should  be  irithout  an  ai"ticle 
possessing  such  great  advantages  at  this  lamentable  season  of 
failure  in  Potatoes. 

Manufactured  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  R.  Bennett, 
22.  Shoemaker  Row,  Doctoi-'s  Commons,  London. 


FENCING,  GYMNASTIC,  AND  CALISTHENIC  EXERCISES. 
;\/l  R.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
j-^-*-  branches  of  physical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  begs  to  announce  that  his  Academy,  21,  New-road, 
corner  of  Gower-street,  is  open  on  Monday,Tuesday,and  Thurs- 
day from  10  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  open  every  day 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Exercises  adapted  for  peculiar 
cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  mil  be  attended  to  individually 
at  convenient  houi'S.  Schools  and  private  families  attended* 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 

EAL    AND    SON'S   LIST   OF   BEDDING 

containing  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and 
Prices,  by  which  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  the  ai-ticles 
that  are  best  suited  to  make  a  good  set  of  Bedding.  Sent  fi-ee 
by  post,  on  application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in 
London  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Bedding 
(no  bedsteads  or  other  furniture  being  kept). — Heal  and  Son, 
Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the 
Chapelj  Tottenham-court-road. 


PHOSPHORIC  RAT  POISON.— This  preparation 
is  oftered  to  the  PubUc  irith  the  greatest  confidence,  being 
decidedly  superior  to  all  those  poisons  containing  ai'senic  and 
otlier  minerals.  It  is  most  greedily  eaten  by  rats  and  mice  as 
long  as  it  is  offered  to  them  and  invariably  proves  certain 
destruction.  Prepared  only  by  Edward  Pdrser,  40,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.  Sold  in  pots,  with  full  directions  for 
use,  at  4a'.,  85.,  and  20s.  each. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— The 
Lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the  year,  by  Dr,  Ryan 
and  Professor  Bachhofiher,  in  CHEMISTRY  and  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY  will  be  illustrated  bv  Interesting  and  Brilliant 
Experiments.  A  LECTURE  on  the' PREVALENT  DISEASE 
in- POTATOES  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  also  on 
the  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  by  Professor  Bachhofther,  a 
Vforking  Model  of  which,  carrving  several  Persons,  is  exliibited 
daily.  The  additions  of  the' OPAQUE  MICROSCOPE,  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS,  and  CHROMATROPE,  are  very  effective. 
The  PHYSIOSCOPE.  Submarine  Experiments  by  Means  of 
the  DIVER  and  DIVING  BELL.  Among  the  vai-ious  additions 
to  the  Working  Models  is  COLEMAN'S  NEW  AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE,  for  ascending  and  descending  In 
clined  Planes.  A  Magnificent  COLLECTION  of  TROPICAL 
FRUITS.  Mr.  DOWNE,  the  celebrated  Flute-player,  willtaj^g 
part  in  the  Music,  conducted  by  Dr.  M'alUs.  Open  from  Eleven 
10  Half-past  Five,  and  from  Seven  to  Half-past  Ten  in  ^jj^ 
Evening. — Admittance,  One  Shilling.     Schools,  Half-price. 


THE  POPULAR  REMEDY. 

PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.— Tiie  extraordinary  success 
of  this  niedicine  is  the  wonder  of  the  age ;  it  has-been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  an  aperient,  and  has  in. 
every  instance  done  good  ;  it  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  the  most  delicate  constitution.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  testified  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  Parr's  Life 
Pills  will  completely  cm-e  any  disease,  and  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  benefit  received  from  this  invaluable  medicine. — 
Testimonials  are  received  daily,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
a  newspaper,  to  publish  one-half  received ;  and  the  follo^ving 
are  selected  as  people  well  known  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable.  Further 
sheets  of  Testimonials  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Old  Pan.'" 
may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents. 

The  following  important  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Paril's  ■ 
Life  Pills  has  just  been  received  by  the  Proprietors: — "To- 
Messrs.  T.  Roberts  and  Co.,  London.     Athlone,  Dec.  7,  1844. 
Sirs, — You  will  please  to  send  me  six  dozen  more  Parr's  Life  ' 
Pills,  I  am  just  out.    They  are  taking  well,  and,  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  doing  an  immensity  of  good  ;  everyone  who  has 
tried  them  in  affections  of  the  Liver  and  Stomach  derives  a 
great    deal    of    benefit.    Yours,    (fcc.,    William    Gilchbiest,  - 
Apothecai'y  and  Sui'geon. 

"  Long  Benton,  neai-  Newcastle,  August  11,  1845.  Sirs, — I 
beg  to  thank,  and  inform  you,  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  yom- 
Parr's  Life  Pills.  I  was  long  subject  to  Shortness  of  Breatli, 
with  Cough,  &c.,  but  after  taking  your  Pills  a  short  time,  I  am 
not  only  cin-ed  but  feel  quite  young  again,  and,  although  an 
old  man  of  60,  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I  think  I  shall  five  to 
be  90  at  least.  If  you  think  this  ^rill  be  of  service  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  print  it.  Yours,  with  much  respect,  Petee  Mdbpht." 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations  of  the  above  medicine.  None 
are  genuine  unless  the  words  "PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS"  are 
in  WHITE  letters  on  a  RED  ground,  engraved  on  the 
Govermncnt  Stamp,  pasted  round  each  box  ;  also  the  fac  simile 
of  the  Signatui-e  of  the  Proprietors,  *'  T.  ROBERTS  and  CO.," 
Crane-court,  on  the  du-ections. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is,  1^.,  2s.  M.,  and  family  packets  at  115.,    ' 
by  all  respectable  druggists    and  patent    medicine  retailers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

1^^  FuU  directions  are  given  with  each  box. 
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RANUNCULUSES. 

HURST  and  M*MULLEN.  Seedsmen  &  Florists, 
G,  Lcadcnhall-stvect.  London,  beg  to  offer  the  folio mng 
very  splendid  UANUNCULUSES  for  sale.  As  the  Stock  is 
limited  early  ortlei-s  are  requested. 


Ter  root — s.  d. 

Aiist's  Nonsuch  . .     -1 

„       Mirabile  ..         ..4 

t  „  Wonder  ..  . .  li 
,,  Nelson  . .  . .  "^ 
,,      Milo  . .        . .    2 

j,  Queen  Victoria  . .  4 
,,  Prince  George  . .  4 
,,      Prince  Albert 


I'er  root— 5.  d, 

Aust's  AdoUne    . .        . .    ;l    (J 

,,      Ilem'ietta  . .    ■'J 

„      Sir  RolJert  Peel . .    U 

,,      Carmine  Pert'cction  5 

,,      Pretiosa  . .    4 

Lightbody's  Marslial  Soult  3 

Herald       ..     5 

Rob  Roy     ..     3 


Splendid  Varieties  mixed,  20^.  per  100. 


NEW    PEAS.—  Sold  by  J.  G.  W  A  I  T  E 
Per  ciuart— g.  d.  Per  tinnrt— 


Per  quart— g.  d. 
Waite's    Queen    of  the 

Dwarfs 5    0 

New  Early  Hybrid,  very 

early  and  long  podded, 

extra  fine  . .  ..50 
Mummy  Marrows,  fine  5  0 
Hays'  New  Mammoth  2  ll 
Cormack's  Uritish  Queen  2  0 
Frazei''s  Sliinley  Marrow     3     0 

All  other  kinds   of  SEEDS 


Per  quart—; 
Carter's     New   Colossus 

Marrow  . .        , .     : 

Dancer's  Monastery    . .     ; 
Farnes's    Royal   Green 

MaiTow  . .        . .     ! 

Prince  Albert,  early    . . 
Early  Railway,  fine      . .     : 
Prince  of   Wales,    new 

iMarrow  .  -        . .    < 

30  per  cent,  lower  than 


house  in  London.— I,  Eyro-stroet  Hill,  Hatton  Garden. 


5    0 

any 


€&ar5ener$*  CIjtonKk* 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1845. 

MEETING   POa  THE  FOLLOWING  WEEK. 
WKDNBsuiV,      Dae.  iJJ—jiot'iuiy  of  Arts  .        .        .         8  P.M. 


Although  we  regard  the  notion  that  the  Races 
OF  Plants  wear  out  as  utterly  baseless  and  vision- 
ary, we  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  certain  conclu- 
sions at  which  writers  adopting  that  erroneous  hy- 
pothesis have  arrived.  We  admit  that  their  state- 
ments are  in  many  instances  correct ;  we  have 
nothing  to  oft'cr  in  the  way  of  objection  to  their 
experiments  ;  it  is  only  against  their  false  reasoning 
that  we  are  obliged  to  protest. 

Mr.  Knight  found  that  diseased  Apple  trees 
produced  diseased  descendants,  and  that  the  evil  of 
the  parents  went  onwards  to  their  children  ii-ora 
generation  to  generation  :  and  therefore  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Apple  trees  were  dying  of  old  age. 
A  writer  of  elaborate  articles  in  the  Morning 
Herald,  Mr.  Townlky,  infers  because  the  Goose- 
berry growers  of  Lancashire  find  the  weiglit  of  their 
fruit  diminishes  "  after  the  varieties  have  been  cul- 
tivated some  time,"  that  therefore  these  varieties 
are  dying  of  old  age,  and  he  has  expended  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  learning  in  attempting  to 
fit  tliis  speculation  to  the  Potato.  So  impressed, 
indeed,  is  he  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  he 
recommends  people  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  or  wherever 
else  the  Potato  grows  wild,  in  order  to  get  seeds 
and  tubers  of  vigorous  wild  plants.  And  all  this  is 
imitated  by  a  shoal  of  persons  who  catch  up  the  idea, 
and  forthwith  write  letters  to  newspapers,  or  men  in 
office, orrushinto  pamphlets  with  all  the  complacency 
which  invariably  attends  an  ignorance  of  facts,  or 
even  of  sound  principles.  When  we  read  these 
things,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with  the  old  satirist 
Hos  pucris  iiionitus  patres  infundere  lippos 
Cum  videas.  querisne,  m\(le  liiEC  sartago  loquendi 
Tenerit  in  liiiguas  ? 

Whence  indeed  ? 

It  is  very  singular  that  not  one  of  all  those  writers 
■who  have  of  late  been  fatiguing  the  public  eye  should 
have  perceived  that  the  very  few  facts  on  which  they 
rely  are  susceptible  of  a  much  more  simple  inter- 
pretation than  that  given  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  caught 
up  by  themselves.  It  is  marvellous  that  they  should 
have  imagined  that  the  common  sense,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  science,  of  the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the 
present  daj',  should  accept  for  truth  such  an  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  false  reasoning.  One  would 
think  that  all  death  or  disease  was  exclusively  the 
consequence  of  old  age. 

_  It  has  been  well  known  from  all  antiquity  that  if 
vigorous  children  spring  from  vigorous  parents,  so 
also  is  a  diseased  and  debilitated  progeny  the  sure 
issue  of  parents  weak  in  body  and  mind.  Among 
men  this  is  notorious-  The  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  Apple  tree  and  Gooseberry  bush  cases,which 
have  so  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  little  patriots  of 
our  day  is  this  ;  a  tree  is  allowed,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  to  become  unhealthy  ;  a  piece  cut  from  it,, 
and  put  upon  another  tree  carries  its  disease  with  iti> 
when  again  divided,  the  disease  is  again  propagated ; 
and  this  will  go  on  so  long  as  the  unhealthy  plants 
remain  exposed  to  the  circumstances  which  originally 
caused  their  bad  health.  But  change  those  circum- 
stances, place  the  plants  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, keep  off  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the 
evil  will  gradually  disappear,  as  has  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  instances  mentioned  last  week,  which 
are  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  whole  wearing  out 
hypothesis. 

These  were  the  just  views  of  Mr.  Gakden,  of 
Glenae,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week.  "  We  may 
fora  time,"  says  this  gentleman,  "raise  species  of 
DISEASED  plants,  and  employ  these  as  the  seed  (sets)  of 


the  next  crop.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than 
that  the  olFspring  of  diseased  parents  will  paiticipate 
in  their  disease,  and  even  be  incapable  of  cure,  or  of 
becoming  the  seed  of  a  healthful  crop  on  any  soil. 
*  *  It  is  evident  that  diseased  ])lants  may  be 
more  easily  cultivated  on  a  healthful  and  fresh  soil 
than  on  one  which  is  diseased  and  run  out.  *  * 
But  the  abundance  and  healthfidncss  of  the  cro|) 
arc  two  very  different  things.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  seed  Potatoes  (sets)  taken  from  fields  on  the 
higher  grounds,and  where  Potatoes  have  been  much 
seldomer  cultivated,  are  loss  liable  to  fail  than  those 
raised  on  fields  which  have  produced  many  Potato 
crops.  *  ••  The  laitcr/orcerf  in  diseased  or  ex- 
hausted fields  arc  unfit  for  seed  (sets)  in  any  situa- 
tion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true.  The  health  of  the 
Potato  crop  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  in- 
creased by  raising  new  varieties  from  seeds.  The 
result  ot  that  operation  may  be  bettor  or  worse 
according  to  the  health  or  constitutional  ))eculiarity 
of  the  individual  from  which  the  seeds  were 
gathered,  or  according  to  the  way  in  which  those 
mysterious  influences  which  cause  constitutional 
dilforence  operate  while  the  young  seedling  is  pass- 
ing through  the  processes  of  organisation.  We  all 
know  that  some  seedlings  are  tall,  others  dwarf, 
some  early,  others  late,  some  robust,  others  delicate, 
some  extraordinarily  rich  in  starch  (as,  for  example, 
the  famous  Rohan  sort),  others  deficient  in  that 
product  ;  and  we  can  never  tell  beforehand,  with 
any  certainty,  what  peculiarities  a  given  seedling 
will  possess.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  renovating  the 
Potato  crops  of  Europe  by  raising  thepi  from  seed 
is  a  dream. 

What  is  really  wanted,  and  what  must  be  better 
attended  to,  is  the  renovation  of  the  crop  by  a 
skilful  cultivation  of  the  Potatoes  we  already  have. 
We  do  not  mean  that  general  cropping  demands 
much  alteration,  for  that  we  believe  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  now  that  autumn-planting  has 
been  hit  upon.  What  is  very  bad  is  the  total  want 
of  all  care  in  procuring  good,  healthy,  vigorous  sets. 
As  the  case  now  stands  a  man  gathers  his  Potatoes 
into  heaps,  keeps  them  there  all  winter,  allows 
them  to  commence  growing  in  the  spring,  then 
uncovers  them,  rubs  ott'  their  sprouts,  lets  them  dry, 
cuts  them  into  sets,  and  finally  after  six  months  of 
unnatural  treatment  commits  them  to  the  soil.  He 
thus  plants  the  germs  of  disease  ;  and  although  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  connect  this  practice 
with  the  late  murrain,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  such  a  treatment,  long  persevered  in,  must 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  the  crop. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibits  et  bonis. — In  no  depart- 
ment of  nature  is  this  more  true  than  among  plants. 
A  Potato,  forced  in  rich  land,  nursed  in  a  warm 
valley,  and  unnaturally  expanded  into  a  monster  of 
its  kind  by  high  and  debilitating  manure,  becomes 
well  suited  to  the  table,  but  has  an  uncompacted 
tissue,  and  a  feeble  constitution.  A  small  matter 
makes  it  ill.  Its  unhealthiness  is  communicated  to 
its  successors,  and  so  the  evil  is  ceaselessly  aug- 
mented. On  the  other  hand  a  Potato,  raised 
in  poor  or  rocky  ground,  small  and  compact, 
thoroughly  organised  by  the  action  of  healthy  foliage 
operating  upon  a  small  surface,  will  not  answer 
indeed  the  purpose  of  the  grower  of  a  crop,  but  is 
admirably  adapted  for  his  sets.  It  is  not  in  itself 
marketable,  but  it  forms  the  best  of  seed.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  small  green  stem-Potatoes,  which  high 
cultivation  has  almost  driven  out  of  recollection, 
always  proved  the  best  of  all  for  sets,  though  utterly 
uneatable  and  useless  for  the  table.  ., 

What  we,  then,  would  advise  growers  to  do,  is 
lot  to  indulge  in  a  vain  hope  that  seedling  Pota- 
.;oes  will  be  any  better  than  what  they  now  have  ; 
Ibut  to  adopt  the  practice  of  raising  Potatoes  for 
(sets  upon  a  different  principle  from  those  which  are 
jfor  the  table.  To  treat  the  latter  as  they  now  do  ; 
■;JDut  to  grow  the  former  in  poor,  light  land,  where  there 
|hall  be  no  excessively  rapid  growth,  and  no  great 
,produce  ;  but  where  a  small,  compact  Potato,  the- 
.'roughly  ripened,  thoroughly  organised,  and  there- 
fore thoroughlv  healthy,  will  be  a  guarantee  that  al 
^the  freedom  from  disease,  which  in  the  nature  o, 
tilings  is  to  be  expected,  shall  be  secured  for  the' 
irop  it  is  to  furnish  beyond  all  chance  of  risk. 
}  If  such  Potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground  all  the 
jwinter  undug  ;  or  are  planted  in  theautumn  ;  or,  if! 
taken  up,  are  thoroughly  greened,  and  packed  in 
sand,  and  planted  before  sprouting,  a  far  more 
rational  means  of  renovating  the  Potato  crop  will' 
|be  adopted  than  running  to  Peru  for  seed  not  half 
so  good  as  our  own. 


they  may  deem  most  expedient,  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  thorough  draining. 

We  cannot  allow  this  circumstance  to  escape  with- 
out offering  our  humble  testimony  to  the  excellent 
management  of  this  Institution  ;  and  we  regard  the 
assistance  thus  rendered  far  more  valuable  as  an 
acknowledgment,  by  Lord  Heyteseury,  of  the 
national  value  of  a  most  admirable  working  body, 
than  for  its  pcciniiary  amount.  We  have  had  means 
of  seeing  how  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  is 
managed,  how  its  funds  are  expended,  and  how  its 
business  is  transacted  by  its  indefatigable  secretary, 
Mr.  BuLLEN  ;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  a  dere- 
liction of  public  duty  if  we  did  not  use  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  us  of  expressing  our  opinion, 
that  no  association  of  individuals,  to  v^■ork  out  a 
great  public  good,  has  ever  been  formed  upon  better 
principles,  or  with  a  more  entire  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal objects. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  for  1844  show  that, 
with  an  ordinary  income  of  150U,  they  actually 
awarded  15267.  in  premiums;  the  whole  of  their 
other  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  interest  of  a 
small  capital  invested  in  the  funds,  and  by  the  profits 
upon  their  annual  cattle  show.  They  have  local 
farming  societies  in  constant  correspondence  with 
them  in  every  district  of  Ireland,  and  through  these 
Societies  prizes  are  offered  for  various  objects,  while 
information  is  collected  or  dispersed  with  a  rapidity 
and  certainty  that  are  admirable. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  Society,  if  its  piresent 
excellent  system  of  management  is  persevered  in, 
should  not  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Ireland  ;  and  we  cannot  but  again  express  our  satis- 
faction that  the  Irish  Government  should  have  thus 
significantly  expressed  its  entire  approbation  of  .their 
proceedings. 


We  observe  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  has  placed  500/".  at  the  disposal 
of'the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society,  to  be  expended  by  them  iu  such  a  way  as 


Of  all  the  vermin  that  infest  gardens.  Water- 
rats  are  the  most  mischievous  in  low  situations, 
where  ditches  or  ponds  are  numerous.  They  feed 
on  the  roots  of  trees,  and  we  have  known  them  do 
incredible  mischief  in  the  course  of  a  hard  winter. 
On  one  occasion.  Hollies  of  large  size  were  observed 
as  the  spring  advanced,  to  grow  pale,  and  shrivel, 
and  put  on  the  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  death 
from  no  apparent  cause.  At  last  a  high  wind  threw 
them  on  their  sides,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
their  roots  had  been  so  entirely  devoured,  that  only 
the  stump  of  the  main  stem  remained,  and  that  was 
cut  by  the  creatures  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  it  had 
been  operated  upon  by  a  keen-edged  gouge-  The 
rats  had  made  a  gallery  from  a  neighbouring  ditch 
to  the  roots  of  the  Hollies,  and  there  had  formed  a 
chamber  in  the  dry  bank,  roomy  and  warm.  In 
another  instance,  a  long  Whitethorn  hedge,  of  vigor- 
ous growth  and  some  years  old,  placed  near  the 
edge  of  a  ditch,  was  so  entirely  cut  through  below 
the  ground  level,  that  every  plant  could  be  pulled  up 
by  the  hand.  In  short,  the  destructive  habits  of 
these  little  animals  are  notorious,  and  most  incon- 
venient. 

Some  time  since  (p.  489, 1 844),we  published  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Uke  that  water-rats  could  be  certainly 
poisoned  by  phosphorus.  The  method  ofusing  it  hav- 
ing been  also  given,  a  friend  of  ours  made  an  expe- 
riment with  it.  ■  A  ball  of  the  preparation,  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  placed  in  each  hole,  as  far 
within  the  mouth  as  it  could  be  introduced  by  the 
hand.  In  a  short  time  the  rats  disappeared.  Whether 
they  perished,  or  whether  they  merely  took  to  their 
heels  ;  whether  phosphorus  pills  are  unsuited  to  a 
rat's  stomacli,  or  whether  these  creatures  were 
terrified  by  the  unwonted  phosphoric  gleams  that 
illuminated  their  galleries,  we  do  not  know  :  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  went  away. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  they  returned  in 
very  small  numbers,  and  we  hear  that  they  are  again 
taking  possession  ofthe  ground.  But  the  owner  of 
!the  premises  has  no  one  to  blame  on  that  account 
except  himself.  He  should  have  kept  off  the  ma- 
rauders as  soon  as  their  long  trails  among  his  Duck- 
weed indicated  their  presence.  Had  he  repeated 
the  dose,  he  would  have  been  rid  ofthe  second  co- 
lony as  he  was  of  the  first :  and  so  convinced  is  he 
of  the  value  of  phosphorus,  that  we  know  him  to 
have  now  ordered  a  supply  of  the  phosphorus  pills 
advertised  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Purser. 

For  the  convenience  &f  those  who  prefer  making 
the  material  for  themselves,  we  reprint  Dr.  Uke's 
directions. 

Melt  hogs'-lard  in  a  bottle  plunged  iu  water  heated  to 
about  150  deg.  Fah. ;  introduce  into  it  half-an-ounce  of 
phosphorus  for  every  pound  of  lard  ;  then  add  a  pint  of 
proof-spirit,  or  whisky  ;  cork  the  bottle  firmly  after  its 
contents  have  been  heated  to  150  deg.,  taking  it  at  the 
same  time  out  of  the  water-bath,  and  agitate  smartly 
till  the  phosphorus  becomes  uniformly  diffused,  forming 
a  milky. looking  liquid.  This  mixture  being  eooled,with 
cc^asional  agitation  atfirst,will  afford  a  white  eompoimd 
of  phosphorus  and  lard,  from  which  the  spirit  sponta- 
neously separates,  and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used 
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again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the  combination  ;  but 
it  merely  serves  to  comminute  tlie  pliospliorus,  and  to 
diffuse  it  in  very  fine  particles  through  the  lard.  This 
fatty  compound,  on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be 
poured  out  into  a  mixture  of  Wheat-flour  and  sugar 
incorporated  therewith,  and  then  flavoured  with  oil  of 
Rhodium,  or  hot,  at  pleasure.  The  flavour  may  be 
varied  witli  oil  of  aniseed,  &c. 


Weekly    Prices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    in    Covent 
Garden  Mar!iel,mlSUnni  lSi5. 

1845. 
60s.  to  100s. 


I       1844.     ■ 
October 19     .50s.  to  70s. 


26     50 

November .  2     50 

9'   50 

16     50 

23     50 

30  :  50 

December..  7  1  50 

14     50 

21     50 


70 
70 
70 
55 
55 
70 
70 
70 
70 


October  ....18 
25 

November..  1 
8 

lal 
22 


December 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
29]  80 


80 
80 
80 


130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
140 
IGO 
160 
160 


Also  at  the  waterside,  Soulhwarl-. 


1844. 

1         1845. 

November..  4 

45s.  to  70s. 

Noveoiber..  3'  50s.  to  100s. 

11 

45         70 

10    50         100 

IS 

45         70 

17 

45           80* 

25  j  45         70 

24 

50         120 

December..  2  1  .•>0        70 

iDecember..   1 

50         120 

9 j   50         70 

8 

50          120 

16  '  50         70 

15 

50         120 

■  Ifeiiiiy  al]  bad,  and  m.iny  sold  at  nominal  prices. 


THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

■  Preserving  Planis  in  Winter. — Nothing  has  more 
discouraged  the  cultivation  of  floAvers  than  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  preserving  them  in  winter  ;  and  as  this 
apparently  formidable  obstacle  disappears  as  the  ama- 
teur acquires  experience,  I  shall  ende.ivour  to  detail 
some  of  the  methods  I  h.^ve  employed,  and  their  suc- 
cessful results.  Of  course,  my  remarks  are  intended 
for  those  who  garden  on  a  small  scale,  and  who  have 
not  greenhouses  for  winter  protection.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  pi-inciples  of  the  treatment  about  to  be  de- 
scribed will  apply  to  the  largest  collections,  and  may  be 
of  service  to  all  whose  object  is  to  secure  the  beauties 
of  the  spring  and  summer  from  the  desolations  of  winter. 
Those  whose  stock  of  flowers  consists  of  a  few  green- 
house plants,  which  they  have  cultivated  in  windov.'s, 
have  a  very  easy  task  to  perform  in  protecting  their 
-favourites,  as  far  as  frost  is  concerned  ;  for  a  very- 
small  amount  of  care  will  suffice  when  the  plants  are  in 
a  dwellingjiouse.  The  temperature  of  an  occupied 
-sittmg-room  will  always  be  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out 
''  the  frost  in  the  day  time,  even  if  the  plants  are  close  to 
the  Ught,  and  they  may  easily  be  removed  in  the  eveu- 
hig  to  that  side  of  the  apartment  which  is  furtliest  from 
the  window.  If  the  amateur  has  a  large  number  of 
plants  (young  Pelargoniums,  for  instance)  arranged  on 
shelves  close  to  the  window,  to  remove  tliese  would  be 
troublesome,  and  they  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  re- 
li^ain  in  their  places  in  ordinary  frosty  weather,  the  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  interpose  the  blind  between  them 
and  the  window.  I  once  preserved  200  plants  in  good 
health  through  a  severe  season,  in  a  room  having  only 
one  large  window,  which  admitted  a  good  deal  of  sun. 
Some  of  the  pots  (which  were  all  small  60s)  were  placed 
on  narrow  shelves,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ;  the  others  were  set 
on  a  table.  An  .A.rnott  stove  was  lit  when  required 
either  by  very  damp  or  very  cold  weather  ;  air  was 
given  as  often  as  possible  ;  the  whole  collection  was 
often  moved,  that  light  might  be  equally  dispensed,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  mild  rains,  I  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  whole,  without  any  sickly  growth  being 
'  developed,  and  was  rewarded  by  having  an  abundance 
'  'of  strong  plants  for  bedding  out  in  the  spring.  Most  of 
'    these  were  Pelargoniums. 

Many  plants  may  be  more  summarily  dealt  with. 
Cactuses  and  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  will  do  well  in  any 
dry  cellar,  provided  no  water  is  given  them.  The  latter 
when  taken  up  from  the  flower-garden,  I  have  preserved 
by  shaking  oif  the  soil,  and  hanging  them,  root  up- 
wards, in  a  shed  or  coach-house  from  which  frost  could 
be  excluded.  In  the  spring  the^'  were  found  in  full 
possession  of  their  vita!  powers,  and  on  being  trimmed 
and  potted,  made  handsome  plants.  In  all  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  alluded  it  will  be  seen  that  care  and  fore- 
thought are  the  requisites  demanded  of  the  amateur. 
Attention  must  not  be  remitted  for  a  day.  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  more  plants  are  lost  in  the  winter  by 
damp  than  by  frost.  IVIuch  water,  therefore,  must  not 
be  given  ;  indeed  it  should  be  altogether  withheld  so 
long  as  the  plants  do  not  flag.  A  plant  in  a  moist 
growing  state  will  yield  easily  to  frost,  while,  if  it  had 
been  kept  dry  and  dormant,  its  powers  of  resistance 
would  have  been  great. 

But  no  plan  of  preserving  plants  from  frost,  inde- 
pendent of  a  greenhouse,  is  equal  to  a  well-regulated 
^^  pit  or.frame  in  the  open  air.  I  have  tried  this  in  various 

TirVV^]3  wjja  and  always  found  it  succeed  if  properly  attended 
^:.^__'„-^fe).     At  the  present  time  all  my  plants,  intended  to  be 
"  put  into  the  borders  next  year,  or  brought  into  the 

house,  are  in  a  large  two-light  frame,  the  management 
of  which   1  will  endeavour  to  describe.     The   frame 
stands  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  sheltered  by  a 
south  wall,  on  an  exhausted  hot-bed,  on  which  Cucum- , 
b'^ra  were  grown  in  the  spring.    The  mould  of  this  bed ' 


having  been  kept  from  rain  in  the  early  autumn,  at  the 
close  of  October  the  pots  were  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  rims. 
A  double  liglit  was  then  put  on,  by  which  wet  and  frost 
are  more  effectually  excluded,  and  at  the  present  time, 
Dec.  16th,  the  soil  around  the  pots  is  quite  dry.  Around 
the  frame  long  stable  dung  is  piled  up  about  18  inches 
in  width,  and  level  with  the  top.  Over  the  whole,  an 
old  carpet  is  thrown  when  necessary,  and  I  have  no  ap- 
prehension that  I  shall  lose  anything  if  damp  does  not 
defeat  my  efforts.  Every  day  when  it  is  not  frosty,  air 
must  be  freely  admitted,  and  dead  or  mildewed  leaves 
must  be  carefully  removed.  When  frost  sets  in,  two 
or  three  extra  mats  may  be  laid  on,  and  the  whole  kept 
on  till  a  thaw  takes  place.  On  no  account  i-emove  the 
coverings  until  at  least  a  day  after  the  frost  is  gone. 
This  is  a  very  important  rule,  for  the  admission  of  light 
may  be  fatal  if  any  of  the  leaves  should  be  frozen.  In 
this  way  I  have  preserved  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Hydrangeas,  &c.  ;  and  the  freshness  of  the 
whole  collection  after  the  winter  has  passed  away  has 
always  been  encouraging.  Ordinary  greenhouse  plants 
may  therefore  be  preserved  by  every  one  during  the 
hardest  winter.  With  reference  to  tender  plants  in  the 
open  air,  my  observations  on  the  treatment  adapted  to 
defend  them  must  be  deferred  until  another  opportu- 
nity.—//. B. '     

THE  BEURRfi  DIEL. 

S?jno^>ynies. — Poii'e  des  Troi-s  Tours,  Diel,  Diel's  Butterbirne, 
Dorotiiee  Royale,  Grosse  Dorotliee,  Beurre  Rojal,  Grosse 
Dillen,  Dillen*  De  Melon,  Melon  de  Kops,  Mabille,  Beurre  Mag- 
nifique.  Beurre  Incomparable,  Fourcroy  Bouvier ;  Beurre 
d'Yelle,  Beurre  Spence  (of  some). 

This  Pear,  possessing  tlie  most  noble  appearance,  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mens,  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  1805.  At  all  events  it  was  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Augustus  Friedrich  Adrien  Diel,  of 
Nassau  Dietz,  one  of  the  best  Pomologists,  not  except- 
ing tlie  celebrated  Du  Hamel.'  Its  primitive  name  is, 
however,  stated  to  liave  been  that  of  the  Poire  des 
Trois  Tours,  from  the  Chateau  des  Trois  Tours,  where 
the  original  tree  stood  ;  a  statement  which  throws  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  actually  raised  by 
Van  Blons,  or  whether  it  had  been  obtained  for  his  col- 
lection of  varieties  not  raised  by  himself.  Nor  is  it 
certain  whether  this  is  the  identical  variety  which 'Van 
Mons  named  the  Beurre  Spence,  and  which  he  said 
was  the  best  of  all  Pears.  The  Benrre  Spence  was,  of 
course,  eagerly  sought  after  ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject 
of  inquiry  for  the  last  25  years,  but  no  distinct  variety 
has  yet  been  ascertained  ;  under  that  name  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont,  Beurre'  Diel,  Beurre  de  Mons,  and  Urba- 
niste,  have  been  fruited,  and  in  some  instances  the 
Beurre  Diel  was  received  direct  from  Van  Mons'_col- 
leotion  under  the  name  of  Beurre  Spence. 


The  fruit  from  a  wall  is  often  much  larger  |than  the 
accompanying  representation,  and  frequently  quite  as 
large  from  vigorous  standards.  Flesh,  yellowisli  white, 
a  little  gritty  near  the  core,  melting,  buttery,  with  a 
rich  ai'omatic,  sugary  flavour.  In  perfection  between 
the  end  of  ^October  and  beginning  of  December,  suc- 
ceeding the 'Marie  Louise,  and  preceeding  the  Glout 
Morceau.    The_tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  bears 


most  abundantly  in  any  situation  ;  the  best  flavoured 
fruit  being  from  standards  or  dwarfs,  the  latter  are 
most  to  be  recommended,  because  the  fruit,  being  heavy, 
is  apt  to  be  blown  down  prematurely  from  high  stand- 
ards. The  shoots  are  somewhat  pubescent,  of  a  dull 
olive  brown,  sprinkled  with  a  few  small  linear  specks. 
Leaves  large,  roundish-ovate,  acuminate,  nearly  flat, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath,  irregularly  toothed  on  the 
margin.  Flowers  large,  petals  roundish-oval  imbricated  ; 
stamens  strong,  with  hirge  anthers. 

The  tree,  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of  its  foliage, 
requires  to  be  well  thinned  in  pruning.  In  periods  of 
several  successive  warm  summers  the  fruit  was  highly 
esteemed.  I  am  aware  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
reputation  in  recent  cold  seasons  ;  but  its  cultivation 
ought  to  be  pursued.  If  it  should  prove  gritty  from 
old  standards,  let  them  be  headed  back,  or  young  trees 
will  soon  grow  up  from  which  the  fruit  is  usually  more 
melting,  though  perhaps  less  sugary.  If  _it  can  only  be 
obtained  in  full  perfection,  its  ricli  cinnamon  flavour  will 
afford  general  satisfaction. — R.  T. 


NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  WOODS. 

Some  years  ago  I  devoted  much  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  every  British  species  of  wood  that  I 
was  able  to  procure,  together  with  others  from  trees  in- 
troduced into  England  ;  and  I  have  now  in  my  possession 
a  neai-ly  perfect  set.  There  is  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collec- 
tion (I  believe)  in  the  British  Museum,  a  collection  of 
above  800  square  pieces  of  the  woods  of  different  parts  of 
the  world,neatly  arranged  in  the  drawers  of  small  chests ; 
but  I  object  to  the  specimens  being  all  cut  square  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  and  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  wood  from  a  bough  or 
stem,  if  a  small  tree,  or  shrub,  on  which  I  left  the  barli, 
and  directed  the  carpenter  to  plane  it  obliquely  at  one 
end,  and  straight  across  at  the  other,  so  as  to  stand  con- 
veniently, a  second  specimen  of  each  piece  being  made 
to  present  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  wood  ;  the  sur- 
faces were  then  all  varnished  to  exhibit  the  grain  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  perfection.  It  is  true  that  speci- 
mens from  the  boughs  present  the  characters  of  the 
wood  in  miniature  when  compared  with  pieces  from  the 
trunk  ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  small,  and  compensated 
for  by  the  convenience  with  which  it  is  otherwise 
attended. 

In  all  ordinary  wood  or  timber  worlc,  we  are  so  little 
accustomed  to  be  shown  tlie  true  features  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood,  that  under  the  treatment  I  have 
described,  almost  every  specimen  discloses  elegant  Imes, 
indented  circles,  and  many  an  ornamental  touch  of  a.^ 
beauty  little  expected  in  so  unlikely  a  material.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  Furze,  Laburnum,  ai0 
Plullyrsea. 

Among  the  facts  generally  known  respecting  this  sub- 
ject is  the  existence  of  distinctly  marked  concentric 
rings,  surrounding  the  pith  as  a  centre  to  the  bark,  each 
of  which  represents  the  space  of  one  year  of  the  trees' 
existence,  though  it  is  said  that  a  sudden  check  to  vege- 
tation  by  cold  winds  during  the  summer  will  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  second  fresh  ring  for  that  season  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  additional  one  is  so  faint  as  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  those  caused  by  a  winter's 
rest.  As  a  warm  genial  season  promotes  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  vegetation,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  inore 
wood  will  be  formed  during  a  favourable  than  a  cloudy, 
cheerless  summer,  and  hence  the  inequ.alities  in  the 
thickness  of  the  rings  of  trees  ;  thence,  indeed,  might 
be  deduced  a  sort  of  calendar  of  seasons,  a  narrow  ring 
recordmg  a  cold,  a  wide  one  a  warm  summer.  When 
the  pith  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  wood,  it  is  that  part 
which  faced  the  south,  or  which  was  most  exposed  to 
the  light,  which  is  most  developed. 

Besides  the  annual  concentric  rings,  most  woods  ex- 
hibit a  number  of  whitish  lines,  formed  not  of  fibrous, 
but  of  cellular  tissue,  I'adiating  from  the  pith  to  the 
circumference,  and  which  are  termed  medullary  rays. 
I  would  request  especial  attention  to  these,  because  I 
conceive  that  an  examination  of  them  will  generally 
afford  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  the  relative  strength  and 
tenacity  of  the  wood.  Whenever  wood  splits,  it  is 
'almost  invariably  through  the  comparatively  weak  line 
of  a  raeduUiiry  ray,  wdiich  is  abundantly  testified  to  my 
view  by  the  yawning  gaps  in  those  of  my  specimens, 
which  are  strongly  marked  with  rays.  If,  therefore,  a 
species  of  wood  is  free  from  these  lines  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  it  is  possessed  of  superior  tenacity.  It 
is  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  this  paper  to  furnish  from 
my  collection  lists  of  those  woods  iu  which  either  the 
concentric  zones,  or  the  medullary  rays  are  most  con- 
spicuous, with  another  list  of  those  iu  which  both  are 
marked,  and  which  are  usually  most  adapted  to  orna- 
mental purposes. 

Between  the  two  British  species  of  Oak  (Quercus 
pedunoulata  and  Q.  sessiliflora)  the  former  of  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  structure  ;  Q.  pedunculata  (the  Oak  whose 
Acorns  are  stalked)  being  decisively  marked  with 
medullary  rays,  and  hence  liable  to  fracture  ;  Q,.  sessili- 
flora, so  free  from  them,  and  so  clearly  marked  with 
annual  rings  alone,  as  to  be  called  by  carpenters 
"  Chesnut  Oak,"  in  allusion  to  the  character  in  the 
Spanish  Chesnut.  As  the  superiority,  in  point  of 
weight,  also  rests  with  the  latter,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
beyond  doubt  that  it  should  be  acknowledged  and 
planted  as  the  true,  that  is,  the  most  substantial  and 
durable  naval  Oak.  Observ.ations  on  the  "  Botany  of 
Sussex,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Cooper,  fully  carry  out  this 
opinion  by  numerous  interesting  observations.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  wood  of  the  Cork  Oak  (Q,i  Suber)  is 
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nearly  worthless;  ami  why  i  because  its  medullary  i-ays 
■ire  of  the  greatest  breailtli,  dividing,  for  instanw,  a 
circular  piece  in  my  collection,  5  inches  in  di.imeter, 
into  70  distinct  fccetors. 

In  the  following  woods  the  animal  rings  predominate  ; 
sessile-fruited OaU;  Mountain. Ash;Service;  Lime,  which 
owes  its  suitability  for  oriiament.al  moulding  to  this 
quality  combined  with  its  lightness  ;  Ald(>r,  Horse- 
Chesnut  and  Birch.  All  trees  of  the  Fir  tribe  (Coiii- 
ferse),  Willow,  which  from  its  extreme  lightness,  and  the 
absence  of  medullary  rays,  is  so  well  adapted  to  worlis 
subjected  to  concussion,  as  cricket-bats,  &.c.  In  Apjile 
and  Pear,  the  rhigs  are  indistinct ;  in  Yew  and  Spaiiisli 
Chesiiut,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  medullary 
rays ;  Acacia  and  Phillyrtea,  very  handsome  indeed, 
especially  the  latter,  wh  ch  is  cream-coloured,  profusely 
marked  with  white  dots  ;  Lilac,  Walnut,  Sumach,  a  deep 
brown  glossy  wood;  Camellia  japonica,  which,  like  other 
hothouse  shrubs,  has  even  reguhtr  rings. 

The  following  have  the  medullary  rays  cnispicuous  : 
Cork  Oak  and  Hazel  liave  them  decidedly  marked  ; 
common  Oak  less  so.  In  Plum,  Blackthorn,  Cherry, 
Alder  .and  Holly,  they  are  abundantly  and  delicately 
traced  ;  Beech  and  Ivy  have  them  at  irregular  in- 
tervals ;  the  former  presents  a  handsome  section.  In 
the  Vine  and  Clematis  vitalba,  the  rays  are  broad,  the 
wood  very  porous  ;  black  and  red  Currant,  very  spongy 
woods;  Dog-wond  has  wavy  rays;  the  cause,  perhaps,  of 
that  toughness,  for  which  it  is  always  used  in  making 
butcher's  skewers.  ^listletoe  lias  no  appearance  of 
annual  rings.  Both  the  medullary  r.ays,  and  the  annual 
zones  are  exhibited  in  these.  Bux,  rays  line  and  rings 
very  close  ;  Hawthorn,  Laurel,  Elm,  Ash,  Damson, 
PJuni,  Hornbe.ani,  and  Peach,  have  numerous  delicate 
rays  with  distinct  rings.  Both  the  common  and  the 
dwarf  Furze  are  beautiful  woods,  richly  variegated  with 
white  and  grey  dots.  Sycamore,  which  is  sonorous,  and 
best  adapted  of  British  woods  to  the  construction  of  the 
stethoscope.  Gooseberry,  wild  Cherry,  and  Laburnum, 
are  handsome  woods  ;  Mulberry,  M.aple,  and  Rose. 

I  offer  this  list,  which  I  have  drawn  up  with  careful 
observation,  rather  with  the  hope  that  practical  uses 
may  be  derived  from  it,  than  with  the  ))resent  view  of 
pointing  out  all  its  utility ;  and  I  trust  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  known  qualities  of  particular  woods,  with 
the  characters  here  specified,  will  tend  to  particularise 
certain  rules  which  have  hitherto  stood  as  generalities 
.^one  of  the  constant  aims  of  science.  I  once  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  it  w.os  possible  to  arrive  at  rules  for 
ascertaining  tlie  age  of  a  tree  from  the  simple  datum  of 
its  circumference,  and  an  arithmetical'  rule  ;  and  took 
the  trouble  to  make  numerous  observations  on  tlie 
annual  increase  of  different  trees  ;  but  I  noticed  so 
much  irregularity  attending  the  rate  of  increase  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  arising  firstly,  from 
soil  and  situation  ;  and,  secoiull}',  from  a  diminished 
rate  of  growth  at  advancing  jieriods,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  anything  like  .au  accurate  result. 
I  found,  for  instance,  the  annual  rings  of  the  Elm  to 
vary  between  I3  line,  and  1!^  lines  per  aunum  ;  the 
Oalc  from  1^  to  23,and  so  on  with  the  rest.  It  is 
evident  that  an  average  between  such  widely  different 
results  as  these  would  not  prove  satisfactory  even  when 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  tree  grew.  Again,  after  the  first 
50  years,  a  tree  adds  less  to  its  girth  the  next  50  years 
and  so  on  continually,  until,  when  arrived  at  its  full 
maturity,  it  ceases  growing,  and  the  diminished  vigour 
with  which  it  puts  forth  its  foliage  points  out  the  sinking 
of  its  vital  powers.  In  such  a  condition  it  is  evident 
tliat  no  records  the  tree  possesses  in  itself,  will  serve  to 
chronicle  its  true  age. — /•'.  J.  Afal/esoii,  Pulborouyh. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

The  Cactus  Family. — Theseshowy  flowers,  although 
tot  usually  seen  in  bloom  during  the  dull  winter  months, 
nevertheless  possess  very  considerable  capabilities  for 
that  purpose,  provided  room  can  be  made,  and  special 
treatment  afforded  them  at  proper  periods. 

Like  most  other  tribes  adapted  for  forcing,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  early  growth,  « itli  a  correspond- 
ing early  rest  are  the  only  principles  by  which  we  can 
expect  success.  To  accomplish  this  with  the  Cactus 
family,  a  pit  or  other  close  structure  should  be  appro- 
priated to  lliem,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  January  in  the 
spring  previous  to  the  forcing  period.  Having  received 
a  decided  rest  or  cessation  from  growth  for  three 
months  ]n'evious,  they  may  re.adily  be  excited  into 
growth  with  a  lively  temperature  of  70°  by  day,  and 
from  55^  to  0  1°  by  night ;  more  especially  if  a  bottom- 
heat  of  from  75°  to  80°  can  be  afforded. 

The  refuse  wood  should  be  pruned  away  previous  to 
this,  and  the  main  thoots  placed  in  proper  order. 
Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  carry  out  and  do  justice  to 
the  plan  than  a  very  light  roof;  this  is  indi  pensable, 
and  the  glass  should  therefore  be  previously  well 
washed. 

The  constant  use  of  clear  liquid  manure  for  a  month 
or  two  whilst  the  plants  are  making  their  wood,  will  be 
of  great  service  ;  fur,  like  the  Pine-apple,  rapid  growth 
is  everything  for  a  wliile.  They  enjoy  wliile  in  this 
stage  a  tolerably  moist  atmosphere,  especially  at  iiiglit ; 
but  equally  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air  throiigh  the 
day,accompanied  with  very  high  temperature  duringsun- 
shine  ;  with  the  thermometer  ranging  to  90",  or  even 
V5°  in  such  cases. 

By  the  early  part  of  M.ay  they  will  have  made  suffi- 
cient growth,  and  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  excite- 
ment of  bottom  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
placed  on  the  back  shelf  of  any  very  light  and_warm 


house.  The  liquid  manure  should  now  be  withheld,  and 
very  moderate  watering,  with  clean  water,  substituted. 

They  may  remain  here  until  Midsummer,  when  about 
the  beginning  of  July  they  should  be  removed  to  a  sunny 
and  somewhat  sheltered  situ.ation  out  of  doors,  and  there 
remain,  very  sparingly  watering  them  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  green- 
house, and  thence  progressively  introduced  10  the  forc- 
ing pit,  where  a  temperature  of  J0°  will  be  necessary, 
with  abundance  of  light. 

They  must  still  be  rather  sparingly  watered,  until 
the  blossom  buds  are  of  the  most  decided  character, 
when,  if  size  be  an  object,  weak  liquid  n;anure  may 
be  .again  resumed.  All  shoots  made  after  midsummer 
should  be  disbudded,  .and  the  terminal  bud  of  all  the 
principal  young  wood  destroyed  with  the  thumb  nail 
about  that  period.  These  plants  to  force  early  should 
be  alw.ays  w'hat  gardeners  term  "pot  bound." 

The  best  soil  for  them  is  composed  of  one  part 
chopped  turf,  if  from  a  ro.adside  all  the  better,  .and  the 
other  part  coarse  leaf  mould,  sandy  heath  soil,  coarse 
bnnc,  waste  coarse  charco.il,  and  lime  rubbish  :  these 
materials  should  be  rough,  and  the  best  of  drainage 
secured  in  the  pots.  They  will,  however,  grow  well 
in  chopped  roadside  turf  alone,  in  a  fresh  state. 

LnchfJialias, — This  interesting  little  family,  especially 
L.  tricolor,  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  when  well 
blossomed,  1i;ls  much  the  appearance  of  a  pot  of  cows- 
lips. If  the  roots  are  potted  and  set  to  work  eai-ly  in 
autumn  they  will  be  in  blossom  by  the  first  week  in 
January,  provided  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm 
stove  can  be  provided  for  them.  They  delight,  however, 
in  a  bottom  heat,  and  should,  like  most  other  bulbs,  be 
most  sparingly  watered  for  some  time  after  emerging, 
from  a  rest  state.  I  have  some  this  season  placed  on  a 
hot  water  pipe  by  w.ay  of  experiment,  and  kept  almost 
without  water,  which  are  doing  extremely  well  :  there 
is  no  occasion,  however,  for  this  extreme. 

When  their  leaves  turn  yellow  in  JIarch  or  April, 
water  should  be  entirely  withheld,  and  when  decayed 
the  pots  may  be  placed  under  any  dry  arches  in  houses, 
or  laid  upon  their  side  at  the  back  of  "a  wall  until  the 
end  of  .August,  when  they  must  be  taken  out  of  their 
pots  and  sorted,  the  largest  planted  five  in  a  five.inch 
pot,  and  the  rest  thinly  in  store  pots  for  the  year 
ensuing.  Soil  :  equal  parts  of  sound  loam,  sandy  peat, 
rough  leaf  mould,  and  shai'p  sand. —  R.  Srritigloti, 
Oullon, 


PICOTEES  AND  CARNATIONS. 

As  many  most  beautiful  Picotees  and  Carnations 
h.ave  made  their  appear.ance  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  as  most  of  them  have  come  under  my 
observation,  I  venture  to  (tffer  the  following  remarks 
made  during  the  blooming  season.  Carnations  usually 
take  precedence  at  exhibitions,  but  I  will  devote  the 
first  part  of  my  pajier  to  Picotees,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally more  liighly  esteemed  by  the  many.  Some  few- 
years  ago  the  class  of  yellow  Picotees  was  composed 
entirely  of  flowers  which  now  would  be  considered  sad 
frights,  more  like  Ragged  Robins  (Lychnis  Flos-cuculi), 
in  the  deep  serrature  of  their  petals,  than  anything  else; 
and  whilst  rapid  improvements  were  making  in  the 
other  varieties,  this'class  was  comparatively  neglected. 
Martin's  Queen  Victoria  was  the  greatest  advance, 
having  a  very  fair  yellow  ground,  with  an  almost  unex- 
ceptionable petal,  laced  with  crimson.  Fox's  Beauty 
of  Sliltown  is  a  fine  and  attractive  flower,  though,  uu- 
fortun<ately,  terrated  ;  still,  its  fine  colour,  size,  &c., 
cause  it  to  have  many  admirers.  But,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  handsomest  is  Barrand's  Euiihemia,  whicli  has  a 
tine  pod  and  petal,  of  good  form,  with  a  violet-purple 
lace,  or  feather,  on  a  rather  deep  yellow  ground  colour. 
Very  fine  varieties,  but  not  in  general  cultivation,  are 
Iloyle's  Topaz,  Barrand's  Favourite,  ai;d  Brooks's 
Aristides. 

When  prizes  are  more  generally  given  at  floricul- 
tural  exhibitions  for  yellow  Picotees,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  attention  bestowed  by  florists  in  the 
seeding  and  fertilisation  of  their  flowers.  Formerly 
the  varieties  cultivated  were  tender,  and  difficult  to 
keep,  but  those  lately  raised  (as  noticed  above)  in  this 
country  a]ipear  to  have  more  robust  constitutions,  and 
will  become  general  favourites.  I'roceeding  to  the 
rose-edged  class,  I  would  observe  that,  singular  enough, 
when  seedlings  of  this  description  were  raised  in  some 
p.arts  of  the  country,  they  were  discarded  as  compara- 
tively worthless,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  their  beauty  has  always  been  appreciated, 
and  i'rom  thence  I  first  had  that  fine,  heavy-edged  va- 
riety. Green's  Queen  Victoria,  a  flower  possessing  a 
striking  contour,  having  petals  enough  to  make  a  full 
and  noble  flower, rising  tier  above  tier  in  most  beautiful 
style.  Yet,  however  high  an  oiiinion  I  may  entertain 
of  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Royal  (Wilmer's),a  variety 
of  more  recent  date,  must,  I  think,  take  precedence. 
The  petals  are  so  very  fine,  the  white  pure,  and  the 
broad  lacing  of  rosy  salmon,  is  less  disposed  to  bar  or 
strike  down,  tiian  in  the  previous  sort ;  it  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  flower.  Occasionally  it  is  called  Lovegrove's 
No.  5,  but  the  former  designation  appears  to  be  in  most 
general  use. 

In  addition  to  the  .above  two  first-rate  sorts,  I  have 
seen  a  seedling  this  sea.son  raised  by  a  most  enthusia.stic 
and  first-rate  cultivator  r.ear  Leeds,  which  ranks  very 
close,  if  not  equal,  to  the  preceding.  It  is  styled 
"  Proconsul,"  and  is  a  large  bold  flower  possessing  the 
requisites  of  a  first-rate  variety  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Wilson's  Fanny  Irby  roust  not  be  forgotten  ;  tliis  is 
a  good  and   useful   sort,  fine   petal,  and  of  good  size. 


The  margin  is  rather  paler  than  the  above  sorts,  and  it 
is  likewise  an  older  flower :  still  it  is  a  general 
favourite.  Twitchett's  Fair  Rosamond  I  have  grown, 
but  perhaps  my  expectations  had  been  raised  too  high  ; 
with  me  it  striped  too  much,  .and  certainly  last  year  did 
not  realise  my  anticipations.  Wilmer's  Agnes  is  of  fine 
form  and  petal,  not  very  heavily  edged  ;  in  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  intermediate  varieties,  though  ritther  inclining  to 
this  ckass  ;  it  often  comes  with  a  slight  bar  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  centre  of  ench  petal,  but  is  a 
most  pleasing  variety.  Ely's  King  of  Roses  is  not  so 
good  .as  many  of  his  flowers  are,  the  margin  is  too  much 
like  some  of  the  striped  Picotees  shown  in  LancaAire 
a  few  years  past,  having  a  "scratchy"  appearance  (if 
I  may  so  term  it),  and,  consequently,  is  but  second- 
rate.  Trude's  Queen  Victoria  is  immeasurably  inferior 
to  Green's,  and  though  a  large  and  bold  flower,  will  not 
do,  as  the  petals  are  too  rough  to  be  now  tolerated. 
Amongst  other  varieties  worth  adding  to  collections, 
I  m,ay  mention  Sykes's  Eliaa,  Kirtland's  Mr.  Annesley, 
and  Gidden's  Miss  Desbro,  forming  with  those  above 
described  (the  two  latter  ones  excepted)  the  cream  of 
tlie  sorts  now  out. 

Light-edged  Rose  Picotees  are  generally  delicate  and 
beautiful  flowers.  Gidden's  Beauty  of  Hemmingford 
and  Vere's  Belle  of  the  ViU.age  being  two  of  the  older 
favourites.  I  well  recollect  receiving  a  description  of 
Wain's  Queen  Victoria  from  a  first-r.iie  amateur,  with 
whom  it  bloomed  the  first  year  after  letting  out.  He 
was,  and  I  believe  now  is,  a  most  successful  cultivator  ; 
and  he  ^Tote  me  that  on  its  blooming  he  was  so  enrap- 
tured with  it,  that  he  could  hardly  tolerate  any  other 
Picotee  in  his  garden.  When  bloomed  well,  it  certainly 
deserves  very  high  encomiums  ;  the  white  is  good,  the 
margins  smooth,  and  the  colour  laid  on  delicately  and 
truly  ;  but  it  is  a  sort  that  requires  most  careful  watch- 
ing during  expansion,  and  assistance  as  it  blooms  ;  for 
it  is  more  apt  to  come  with  confused  and  ill-arranged 
petals  than  any  other  sort  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Those  who  flower  Wain's  Queen  Victoria  well,  may 
certainly  take  their  stand  as  good  florists.  I  have  this 
season  seen  it  in  very  fine  character,  but  even  then  it 
was  not  equal  to  that  pre-eminent  variety — Barnard's 
Mrs.  Barnard.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  sorts  grown,  having  fine  broad,  smooth,  ai:d 
wax-like  petals,  delicately  margined  with  rosy-salmon  ; 
its  pod  and  habit  is  likewise  good,  and  no  one  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  a  good  collection  ought  to  be 
without  this  chaste  and  lovely  flower.  Unfortunately  it 
is  not  plentiful,  and  its  quality  may  be  inferred  from  the 
high  price  it  bears,  and  that  price  increasing. 

Garrett's  Lady  Dacre  is  another  first-rate  flower, 
though  I  give  the  decided  preference  to  Mrs.  Barnard  ; 
and  Wood's  JIarcus  is  an  old  sort  with  au  ugly  pod,  but 
fine  petal,  and  can  only  now  be  called  second-rate. 

Crouche's  Ivanhoe  is  also  a  delicate  .and  finely- 
coloured  flower,  of  good  form,  and  will  be  extensively 
grown  ;  and  though  I. have  not  yet  bloomed  Dickson's 
Sophia,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  will  run  the 
est.ablished  favourites  hard.  I  shall  close  this  notice 
by  observing  that  in  this  class,  Gidden's  Diana  and 
Brooks'  .Miss  Bi-ooks  are  not  to  be  despised,  which, 
witli  Barrand's  Bride  and  Portia  I  bloomed  this  season 
very  prettily  ;  and  all  four  may  be  very  safely  added 
to  collections,  certain  of  increasing  their  efticieiicy. —  ?y. 

Kome  Correspondence. 

)Viaring  o'lt  of  liaises. — I  havetwo  old  Apple  trees,,and 
have  endeavoured  to  continue  them  by  grafting.  The- 
new  trees  have  in  every  instance  had  the  marks  of  old' 
trees,  and  would  not  grow  but  as  old  trees  do,  with  dead- 
branches  to  be  reinoved  continually,  year  after  year. 
None  of  these  young  trees  are  of  the  least  use  to  me. 
One  of  the  old  trees  is,  I  believe,  the  Juneating,  the- 
other  an  excellent  large  baking  Apple,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  name.  Potatoes,  when  the  sorts  get  old,  are 
discarded  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Strawberry, 
when  it  becomes  old,  will  not  produce  its  fruit  as  when 
young.  This  is  the  case  in  my  garden,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  favourite  kind,  after  every  care 
with  it.  The  Abele  or  White  Poplar  bears  marks  of 
old  age  in  young  trees.  Let  grafts  be  taken  from  very 
old  Oak  trees,  and  could  you  have  such  confidence  in 
them  that  3011  would  raise  a  plantation  by  grafting  them 
on  young  stocks  1  There  is  a  very  old  Oak  tree  near 
Shrewsbury  into  which  it  is  said  Owen  Glendower  climbed 
to  see  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  This  would  be  a  good 
one  from  which  to  make  such  an  experiment  as  1  have 
mentioned.  I  have  not  the  least  confidence  that 
it  would  succeed.  —  C.  A.  j4.  Lloyd,  Whittinc/tcn, 
Osivesiri/.  [We  would  represent  to  our  correspondent 
that  this  is  ansv.-ered  in  a  Leading  article  of  to-day.] 

Quercits  sesailijiora, — A  great^deal  has  been  said  re- 
specting tlie  relative  value  of  our  two  indigenous  species 
of  Oak,  Quercus  sessiliflora  and  Q.  pedunculata  ;  and 
generally  speaking,  it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
that  the  woi  d  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is  more  durable  and 
more  valuable  than  that  of  Q.  pedunculata,  but  there  are 
two  points  connected  wiili  the  subject  which  require 
further  investigation  ;  first,  the  relative  qualities  of  the 
different  varieties  or  races  of  each  species  ;  and  second, 
the  relative  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  planter  of  each 
species.  The  different  varieties  of  each  of  the  two 
Oaks  often  .appear  to  differ  full  as  much  or  more  from 
each  other  in  point  of  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  per- 
haps even  iu  the  quality  of  the  timber,  than  the  species, 
and  as  probably  these  varieties  are  generally  owing  to 
local  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  climate,  &c.,  they 
would  be  permanent  only  under  those  circumstances 
which   gave   rise   to   them,  and    might   degenerate   if 
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transplanted  to  other  localities  less  favourable.  It  might 
thus  turn  out,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  Q,. 
sessiliflora  may  he  the  most  advantageous,  whilst  in 
others  the  Q  pedunculata  would  be  preferable,  and  it 
would  always  be  advisable  to  select  the  acorns  for  sowing 
from  a  good  variety.  The  common  Oak  of  Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  Shropshire,  &c.,  is  the  Q.  pedun- 
culata ;  in  the  greater  part  of  Herefordshire  it  is  a  tree 
of  very  fine  upright  growth,  and  the  timber  is  as  highly 
esteemed  by  shipbuilders  as  that  of  any  wood  in  Eng- 
land. In  some  parts  of  Herefordshire,  bordering  on 
Radnorshire,  and  in  Radnorshire,  this  Oak  is  replaced 
by  a  variety  of  Q,.  sessiliflora  of  a  slow  spreading  growth, 
which  in  the  cold  higher  parts  of  the  latter  county  is 
a  stunted  tree,  of  little  value.  In  the  valleys,  and 
where  it  spreads  into  Herefordshire,  it  is  a  fine  tree, 
but  of  slow  growth,  makes  very  strong  spreading  limbs, 
but  seldom  produces  a  good  upright  bole.  Here,  there- 
fore, whatever  be  the  real  difl'ereuce  in  the  durability  of 
the  timber,  both  are  so  durable  that  that  difference 
makes  none  in  the  marketable  value,  and  the  Q,.  pedun- 
culata, from  its  better  and  more  rapid  growth,  makes  a 
better  return  to  the  planter.  In  some  parts  of  Shrop- 
shire there  is  a  variety  of.  the  Q.  pedunculata,  of  which 
the  fruit-stalk  remains  very  short,  and  has  been  con- 
founded by  some  with  Q,.  sessiliflora,  but  the  foliage  is 
very  different.  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  the  Here- 
fordshh-e  Q,.  pedunculata.  In  Buckinghamshire,  and 
some^neighbouring  Counties,  there  is  a  variety  of  Q 
pedunculata,  with  the  leaves  downy  underneath  (they 
are  quite  smooth  in  Herefordshire),  the  qualities  of  this 
variety  are  unknown  to  me,  but  the  mode  of  growth  has 
struck  me  as  not  near  so  fine  as  that  of  the  Hereford- 
shire Oak. '  On  the  Continent  (that  is  in  western  states), 
the  Q.  sessiliflora  and  pedunculata  are  the  two  finest 
Oaks,  but  there  the  sessile  one  is  generally  the  most 
spreading,  whilst  the  pedunculata  tends  rather  to  assume 
the  pyramidal  form,  making  a  better  hole,  but  inferior 
limbs.  There  are,  however,  many  varieties  of  both,  as 
to  hairiness  or  smoothness  of  leaves,  the  duration  of  the 
leaves,  falling  off  in  some  early  in  autumn,  in  others 
remaining  green  t{\'.  January,  or  turning  brown  in 
November  or  December,  but  not  falling  off  till  they 
begin  budding  in  spring,  and  most  of  these  varieties 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  general  form  and  mode  ( f 
growth  of  the  tree,  which  of  course  aflect  the  value  of 
the  timber.  The  great  difference  in  the  value  of  Deals 
from,  different  countries,  though  all  the  produce  of  one 
species  (but  of  different  local  varieties),  is  well  known. 
In  the  mountains  of  Styria  I  have  been  shown  two 
varieties  of  that  species,  (Pinus  sylvestris),  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable hotauically,  but  which  I  have  been  assured 
are  well  known  as  yielding  Deals  of  very  different 
qualities,  and  all  over  Europe  the  Deals  from  Norway 
and  North  Germany  are  much  more  highly  esteemed 
than  those  from  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  the  warmer 
liilly  parts  of  France  and  of  Italy  tiie  Q,.  sessiliflora  is 
replaced  by  the  Q,.  puhescens,  which  some  have  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  variety  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  small 
stature,  and  very  little  value. —  G,  B. 

Resinous  Timber. — What  is  the  proper  season  for 
felling  resinous  trees,  viz. :  Larch  and  Fir;  winter  or 
summer  ?  The  above  is  a  very  important,  but  I  believe 
as  yet  an  unsettled  question  ;  some  persons  entertaining 
the  notion  that  such  trees  should,  like  all  others,  be 
felled  in  winter  ;  others  th.at  their  timber  will  be  more 
durable  if  felled  in  summer,  when  the  ^\hole  tree  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  resinous  juices.  I  am 
informed,  on  what  1  consider  good  authority,  that  all 
the  Baltic  timber  is  felled  in  summer,  and  in  Cumber- 
land, \vhere  Larch  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  the  trees 
are  of  course  felled  in  the  same  season.  Any  of  your 
readers  who  should  visit  Switzerland,  might  easily 
obtain  decisive  information  from  the  mountain  guides, 
who  no  doubt  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject,— X .  Y.  Z.  [Perhaps  this  matter  will  receive  the 
attention  of  some  correspondent  who  has  experience 
concerning  it.) 

Glass. — -As  you  have  deemed  it  justice  to  Mr.  Cogan 
to  print  his  letter,  I  doubt  not  you  will  think  it  equ.Tliy 
just  to  publisli  the  condescension  of  my  notice  of  it. 
Mr.  Cogan  states,  "  an  article  in  your  Paj  er  of  Nov.  29 
(page  802)  signed  '  A.,  Walton,'  is  a  mis-statement  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  contradict."  He  then  proceeds  to 
state  facts  which  con-oborate  to  the  letter  every  cir- 
cumstance I,  in  that  article,  asserted.  My  statement 
was  simply  that  he,  Jlr.  Cogan,  sent  me  a  sample  of 
good  glass,  with  which  he  undertook  to  furnish  me  at  a 
named  price ;  that  I  ordered  I  i  dozens  of  small  squares 
of  such  glass,  and  that  he  sent  me  14  dozens  of  an  ar- 
ticle (of  both  of  which  I  enclosed  you  a  sample),  \\hich 
you,  you.seli,  pronounced  to  be,  not  only  inferior,  but 
of  not  half  the  value.  After  a  bungling  atteinpt  at 
sarcasm,  Mr.  Cogan  proceeds  in  his  "reply"  (?)  In 
this  lie  frankly,  though  for  his  purpose  not  very  wisely, 
admits  that  he  sent  me  the  sample  of  thick,  good  glass, 
and  executed  the  order  with  thin,  bad  gkiss — the  verv 
commonest  of  the  old  window  glass  !  .So  much  fur  niv 
"  mis-statement,"  and  for  Mr.  Cogan's  "contradiction  "! 
He  says,  "  when  this  order  came  (without  a  sample  ia- 
closed),  I  concluded  from  the  smallness  of  the  size  that 
crown  was  required,"  omitting  the  broad  fact,  which  I 
am  confident  was  contained  in  my  first  imiuiry,  that 
the  two  sizes  were  therein  mentioned,  and  he  concludes 
M  ith  asserting  :  "  I  shortly  afterwards  received  a  most 
uncivil  letter,  and  judging  I  had  to  do  with  some  ill- 
tempered  or  litigious  person,  I  wrote  to  say  if  he  was 
not  pleased,  I  would  take  the  glass  back.  What  fairer 
proposal  could  a  tradesmen  make!"  None,  certainly,  if 
he  paid  the  caiTiage  to  and  fro.     But  Mr.  Cogan  may 


think  it  "  uncivil,"  that  I  doubt  the  fact  of  his  having 
ever  written  any  such  letter  at  all,  as  certainly  I  never 
received  it  ;  as  "to  the  "incivihty"  of  which  he  com- 
plains, persons  in  general  do  not,  I  believe,  bandy  com- 
pliments with  tradesmen  whom  they  deem  guilty  of 
fraud  ;  and  though  Mr.  Cogan,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
be  far  above  the  suspicion  of  any  such  delinquency,  his 
mistake,  if  mistake  it  were,  would  have  been  more 
judiciously  repaired  by  a  frank  private  acknowledg- 
ment of  error,  than  by  an  evasion  which,  if  he  possesses 
common  sense,  he  must  have  foreseen  would  draw  upon 
him  this  unanswerable  e.vpose  of  his  mode  of  transact- 
ing business. — J.  Arnold,  TVallon-on-Thames. 

Healing  and  Ventilatinp. — I  am  glad  to  see  the  sub- 
ject of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses  in  constant 
motion,  brought  into  notice  ;  as  Mr.  Glendinning  ob- 
serves, it  is  a  subject  which  has  had  much  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves.  On  referring  to  the  section  given 
at  p.  834,  I  can  easily  compreliend  how  the  atmosphere 
will  be  set  and  kept  in  motion  while  the  external  air  is 
admitted,  but  as  it  would  be  alike  desirable  to  keep  up 
this  motion  in  the  house  at  seasons  when  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  admit  a  rush  of  external  air,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  this  could  be  effected,  unless  the 
air  tunnel  was  in  some  degree  converted  into  a  syphon, 
the  openings  B  B  being  the  longer  legs,  and  A  the 
shorter.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  house  is,  as  Mr.  G.  observes,  where  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  placed,  yet  surely  a  greater  impetus  and  cer- 
tainty would  be  communicated  to  the  motion  of  the 
atmosphere,  if  the  air  at  B  B  made  its  escape  at  a 
higher  point  (or  level)  than  where  it  enters  the  air- 
tunnel  at  A. —  IVm.  Henderson,  O.vton-hill  Nursery, 
Birkenhead. 

Morphology. — A  short  time  ago,  while  describing  a 
new  species  of  Glochidion,  I  casually  met  with  a  very 

curious  flower,  of 
which  1  send  you  a 
sketch  and  descrip- 
tiou,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  articles 
which  occasionally 
appear  in  the 
Chronicle  on  vege- 
table morph.ology. 
The  genus  Glochi- 
dion is  moDoocious, 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeece,  and  is 
nearly  related  to  Phylhuithus.  The  calyx  in  both  the 
male  and  female  flowers  is  six-parted,  with  the  divisions 
in  two  series.  The  male  organs  in  tlie  species  in  ques- 
tion consist  of  a  central  column,  round  the  axis  of  which 
are  six  adnate  linear  two  celled  anthers;  the  whole  very 
much  indeed  resem.bling  the  antheriferous  column  of 
Myristica  or  Nepenthes.  The  ovary  in  the  female 
flower  is  six-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  collateral 
pendulous  ovules.  In  the  flower  of  which  I  send  you 
a  sketch,  you  will  find  that  the  one-half  of  it  is  male 
and  the  other  female,  there  being  three  cells  on  one 
side  with  two  ovules  in  each,  and  three  anthers  in  the 
other  attached  to  a  semiterete  fleshy  column.  The 
calyx  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  normal  female 
flower.  In  the  median  line  the  male  and  female  organs 
have  firmly  united  to  each  other.  In  this  c,\se  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one-half  of  the  elementary  organs 
of  a  male  flower  have  become  feminine,  or  vice  vSrsa, 
and  it  is  another  of  the  many  instances  already  on  record 
which  prove  that  the  different  parts  of  a  flower  are  not 
special  organs,  but  modifications  of  a  simple  elementary 
organ — a  leaf — liable  to  particnlar  changes  under  par- 
ticular circumstances. —  G.  Gardner,  Ceylon. 

The  spot  on  the  Pelargonium  leaf.  —  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  is  caused  by  cramping  the  roots,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  my  reasons  ; — In  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Pelargoniums,  I  observed  that  some  plants  were 
much  affected  by  spots,  while  others  standiug  clnse 
beside  them  were  perfectly  free  from  the  evil.  Upon 
examination  of  their  roots,  I  found  that  those  most 
affected  had  become  pot-bound,  while  others  not  so 
much  disfigured,  had  not  quite  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  ;  and  those  perfectly  free  from  spot  had  their 
roots  scarcely  through  the  mould.  Those  that  were 
pot-bound  I  shifted,  and  watered  with  guano-watci", 
which  induced  them  to  produce. new  leaves,  and  although 
this  was  done  nearly  three  months  ago,  they  have,  as 
yet,  shown  no  symptoms  of  disease,  while  the  old  leaves 
remain  spotted,  clearly  indicating  where  the  disease 
stopped.  I  still  continue  occasionally  to  water  the 
plants  with  guano-water,  with  beneficial  effect.  Surely 
this  goes  far  to  prove  that  cold  and  damp  is  ntit  the 
cause  of  the  spot. — S,  Hood,  Icldeford  Gardens. 

Horticultural  and  Ayricultural  Societies.  —  In  an 
editorial  article  some  time  back,  1  thiok  you  pietty  well 
set  the  question  at  rest,  as  to  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
llorticulrural  and  Agiicultural  SocieC'es.  Previously  I 
had  always  endeavoured  to  atlvocate  them  in  my  small 
way,  whenever  I  beard  their  utility,  or  beneficial  tend- 
ency impugned.  It  ^ill  be  no  new  thing  to  you  to  be 
told  that  there  are  some  "croakers*'  still — some  so 
selfish,  that  unless  they  can  see  a  Society  so  constructed 
and  m  inaged  as  in  a  direct  way  to  promote  their  own 
mterests,  thpy  scruple  not  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
that  these  .Societies  are  a  great  evil,  and  predicate  all  evil 
things  concerning  tliem — as  their  ultimate  extinction — 
coming  to  nought,  and  *'hke  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind,"  &c.  I,  for  one,  have 
no  such  gloomy  apprehension,  but  just  the  reverse.  One 
notion  1  have  often  combated,  wiih  a  *'  croaking  "  friend 
of  mine,  viz.,  that  these  Societies  are  injurious  to  the 
nursery  trade.     Now,  of  all  possible  things  that  may  be 


chargrd  against  them,  this  is  one  of  the  most  baseless. 
What  in  the  name  of  wonder  his  created,  and  what  sus- 
tains the  unprecedented  taste  (rage  shall  I  call  it?),  for 
horticultural  pursuits  and  ornamental  gardening,  so 
widely,  I  may  say  universally,  diffused  throughout  the 
Iftngth  and  breadth  of  the  land  ? — what  but  these  very 
Societies  ?  And  has  not  the  stimulus  thus  given  created 
a  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  nursery  infinitely 
exceeding  all  former  example  ? — so  that  now  there  is 
hardly  a  town,  or  even  a  village  from  John  o'Groats  to 
the  Land's  End,  but  what  can  boast  of  possessing  its 
nursery — mimy  of  a  plurality  and  of  no  mean  extent 
either.  Away,  then,  with  the  absurd  outcry,  which  is  as 
groundless  as  it  is  untrue.  Some,  also,  object  to  detail 
and  management,  and  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  which, 
as  regards  the  public,  is  the  exhibitions.  Unsuccessful 
exhibitors  are  not  unfrequenlly  "  croake.-s,"  and  find 
all  sorts  of  faults,  some  with  the  placing  of  theirarticles; 
some  with  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  the  judges,  who 
cannot  discern  the  merits  of  their  articles  ;  and  finally, 
some  find  fault  with  the  appointment  of  the  judges  and 
those  wlio  appoint  them,  &c.  It  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  satisfy  all  the  "  croaking"  fraternity; 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  presuming  too  much 
to  aver  that  everything  is  conducied  up  to  the  ve-y  acme 
of  perfection.  Of  thetKOgreatSocieties,theHorticultural 
and  the  Botanic,  which  adorn  the  vicinity  of  London,  some 
say  this  of  one,  and  some  that  of  the  other;  but  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  latter  Society  (the  Botanical),  I 
have  heard  many  remarks  about,  and  a  great  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  expressed  in  the  mode  of  choosing  judges 
for  their  exhibition.  If  I  understand  it  tightly,  a  cir- 
cular is  sent  to  all  the  exhibitors,  and  they  choose  each 
a  name,  or  set  of  names,  and  those  having  the  majority 
are  appointed.  This  may  seem  a  very  fair  mode,  but 
some  say  it  brings  in  a  host  of  nurserymen,  whom  they 
object  to  as  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  their  own 
customers.  Others  say  that  nurserymen  should  never 
be  so  employed  at  all:  to  this  I  demur.  Others  say 
that  the  exhibitors  choosing,  is  like  a  person  on  trial 
choosing  his  own  judge,  instead  of  that  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  which  involves  a  corrupt  bias.  All  this  I  mark 
down  as  shoTing  so  many  currents  of  opinion  ;  my  own 
comes  last,  and  it  is  this:  that  in  all  cases  the  Council, 
or  officers  of  these  Societies,  should  select  the  judges  ; 
and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  jurisprudence,  the  exhibitors 
should  he  tried  by  their  jeers  :  to  this  no  one  could 
reasonably  object. — Q. 

Potato  Murrain, — It  is  the  belief  of  some  that  a 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  this  disease.  From  facts,  how. 
ever,  wliich  have  come  under  my  own  cognizance,  I  am 
led  to  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  I  have  about  three  or 
four  bushels  of  last  year's  Potatoes  (they  have  been 
.above  twelve  months  out  of  the  ground)  that  have  been 
siuce  spring  in  a  corner  of  a  tool-house,  held  up  in  front 
by  a  few  loose  bricks,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
have  put  forth  numbers  of  small  tubers,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  small  tubers  are  diseased  and  bad  as  any 
that  have  been  grown  in  the  soil  in  the  open  air.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  is 
conceived  to  affect  them  is  by  a  transition  from  the  leaf 
to  the  tuber  ;  however,  in  my  case  it  will  be  perceived 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  not  a  single  leaf  has  been 
formed.  The  small  tubers  have  been  produced  from 
the  intercellular  tissue,  or  elaborated  matter  of  the  old 
Potato,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  foliage  what- 
soever ;  but  as  the  tool-house  door  stands  open  all  day, 
and  the  Potatoes  are  not  far  from  it,  they  are  conse- 
quently  under  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  covered  with  fungus,  which  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.  I  have  likewise  some  early  Potatoes  that  are 
diseased  to  the  very  centre  without  a  fungus  having 
yet  made  its  appearance  upon  them.  These  two  facts 
surely  prove  that  the  fungus  is  not  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disease,  which  cert.ainly  does  not  occur  through 
the  agency  of  the  leaf  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  it  is  to  tlie  dull  weather  we  have  experienced  that 
we  must  attribute  the  cause.  The  plants  have  been 
charged  to  excess  with  water,  which,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  sun-light,  could  not  pass  off  by  evaporation  ; 
this,  then,  has  produced  a  disorgauisation  of  the  tissues, 
and  disease  has  followed  in  consequence.  I  observe  an 
article  in  last  week's  Number  setting  forth  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  the  last  eight 
years,  as  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  mois- 
ture.  It  is  not  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that  lias 
fallen  that  is  to  be  considered  the  cau.'je,  for  we  cer- 
tainly have  had  more  in  other  years,  but  the  absence  of 
bright  sunlight  must  be  kept  in  view  ;  for  days  the  sun 
never  broke  forth  to  dispel  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the  plant.  I  cannot 
conceive  any  other  cause  for  the  small  tubers  grown  in 
the  tool-house  being  diseased  (unless  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  unknown  atmospheric  condition)  ;  this  fact 
sets  at  rest  the  opinion  as  to  manure  of  any  Idnd 
being  the  cause,  none  whatever  being  present. 
Lime  cannot  be  considered  an  antidote  to  the  growth  of 
fungus  ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  diseased  Potatoes  here 
has  been  well  dosed  some  time  ago  with  caustic  lime, 
and  on  many  of  them  the  fungus  is  abundant ;  not  even 
drying  and  greening  by  exposure  will  entirely  prevent 
its  growth,  as  I  myself  have  proved,  although  it  does 
partially.  Mr.  Ayres  remarks  that  he  cannot  add  his 
testimony  to  the  beueficial  effects  of  greening.  If  the 
Potatoes  are  diseased  previously  to  greening,  the 
disease  will  proceed,  although  much  more  slowly,  and 
such  I  have  no  doubt  was  Mr.  Ayres's  case  ;  such  is 
the  case  with  some  of  mine  ;  but  greening  Potatoes  foi^x 
seed,  if  perfectly  sound,   I  believe   does   produce  beneng 
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ficial  effects  ;  that  the  Potatoes  have  received  the  dis- 
ease during  tlieir  growth  I  feel  firmly  convinced,  other- 
wise they  would  not  receive  it  after,  for  I  have  some 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  green  and  ripened  early  on  a  I'aised 
slope  in  tlie  garden,  and  greened  by  a  long  exposure, 
and  they  are  now  as  promising  seed  as  I  could  wish, 
and  1  have  no  fear  that  they  would  have  remained  sound 
if  not  greened.  The  question  for  seed  another  year 
appears  to  me  a  serious  one.  I  am  afraid  planting 
Potatoes  diseased  at  all,  either  now  or  in  spring,  will 
prove  a  fruitless  effort,  as  1  doubt  they  will  rot  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil. — 
Henry  V/ood,  StntfoU  Hall. 

JETperimenls  iciih  Autumn-planting  Pofatoes. — 
Walnut-leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  were  planted  whole  in 
my  garden  three  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
.  severe  spring  frost.  A  pcn'tion  w.os  co\-ered  with  straw, 
and  tlio  remainder  left  without  proteclion.  They  were 
planted  about  three  inches  deep  ;  not  a  single  set  was 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  This  autumn  I  have  had  some 
planted  whole  ;  some  cut;  some  v^itli  the  manure  above; 
some  with  it  below  the  sets  ;  some  with  the  manure  dug 
into  the  wliole  of  the  ground  ;  some  with  no  manure  ; 
some  with  the  surface  level,  and  some  with  it  ridged 
above  the  sets.  I  have  induced  a  number  of  my  allot- 
ment tenants,  by  small  presents,  to  try  the  s.ame  eN  pe- 
riraents.  la  spring  you  shall  be  informed  of  the  result. 
— Sigma. 

Autumn  Planting  Potatoes. — I  live  in  a  neighbour- 
hood (Cheddar  and  Axbridge)  where  there  are  more 
early  Potatoes  grown  th.an  in  any  other  parishes  in 
England,  and  at  this  season,  when  all  persons  are  com- 
plaining of  the  disease,  I  have  done  my  utmost  with  the 
Potato  croppers  to  prevail  on  them  to  plant  diuiiig  the 
autumn,  but  without  success.  The  man  who  I  was 
desirous  in  particular  should  adopt  this  plan  more  than 
any  other,  was  a  Mr. George  Spencer,  of  Cheddar,whose 
iudustrj-  ia  bringing  forward  early  vegetables  for  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  markets  I  had  often  admired,  and  whom 
1  had  tulked  to  on  the  subject  of  the  new  method  of 
cultivation.  I  did  my  best  to  get  him  to  plant  in  the 
autumn,  but  my  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  why  should  I 
take  this  trouble,  said  he,  when  I  can  grow  three  crojis 
of  Potatoes  in  the  same  ground  in  the  year,  if  I  begin 
in  February  ?  that  he  could  do  sn,  or  had  done  so,  1 
doubted,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  was  ready  to  verify 
on  oath  that  in  February,  ISiO,  he  planted  son  c  early 
Ash-leaved  Kidneys  with  good  rotten  manure,and  on  the 
18th  May  he  diig  a  good  crop,  without  manuring  he 
planted  the  same  sort  and  dug  again  in  August,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  planted  and  dug  the  third  crop 
on  the  25  th  October.  The  second  and  third  crops  he 
states  (if  possible)  were  better  than  the  first,  but  at 
each  digging  they  averaged  Is.  Od.  per  peck,  so  that 
there  was  o;ily  one  manuring  for  the  three  crops.  Now, 
said  George  Spencer  (and  he  is  a  man  who  is  respected, 
and  can  he  believed)  cm  any  of  the  gentlemen  profes- 
sors beat  this  ?  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
and  I  knovv  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  who  would  shudder  at  a  falsehood,  so  that  1  can 
safely  say  that  what  I  have  written  is  correct.  Our 
land  is  of  the  best  quality.  Jlr.  Spencer  a.ssures  me 
that  he  regularly  grows  his  two  crops  of  Potatoes,  after 
which  lie  sows  Vetches,  and  digs  them  in  in  December, 
to  manure  the  land  for  the  next  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  I 
have  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  of  tl\e  very  best 
quality.vihichlaccount  for  from  being  grown  continually 
in  the  same  gronnd. — A  Stibscnher. 

CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTUR,\L  SOCIETY. 
Hecsmher  i. — At  this,  the  winter  meeting,  a  consider- 
able number  of  good  things  were  brought  together,  and 
uumerotis  prizes  were  awarded.  For  the  pi-ize  offered 
for  the  two  best  bunches  of  retarded  Grape."*,  there  were 
five  competitors.  The  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Young,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson,  the  kind  being 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  A  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Dodds,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  for 
Black  Damascus  and  White  Tokay.  For  the  best  six 
sorts  of  dessert  Pears  eight  competitors  appeared.  The 
first  prize  was  again  assigned  to  Mr.  Young,  for  Gan- 
sell's  Bergamot,  Ssviss  Bergamot,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Beurre  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Crassane  ;  and  a  second 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  for  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre'  d'Aremberg,  Marie 
Louise,  Cra'=sare,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Forelle.  Seven 
competitors  tried  for  the  best  six  kinds  of  table  Apples. 
The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Robertson,  gr 


second  to  Mr,  Cossar,  gr.,  Kingsmeadows,  for  Seaford 
and  Early  Wliite.  The  premium  for  Savoys  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Pearson,  gr.  to  Captain  Peat,  for  the 
Cape  sort.  Among  Amateurs  Mrs.  Haig  exhibited 
specimens  of  Epipliyllum  truncatum  and  bicolor,  Cen- 
tradenia  rosea,  covered  with  flowers,  and  Ardisia  cre- 
nulata,  with  bright  red  berries.  Professor  Syme  exhi- 
bited an  admirably  grown  specimen  of  Erica  hiemalis, 
measuring  nine  feet  in  circumference  and  three  feet  in 
height,  densely  clothed  with  Howers.  Some  very  supe- 
rior White  Brompton  Stocks,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  J. 
Gibson  Craig,  Riccarton,  were  much  admired.  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  .Sons  exhibited  an  Erica  hiemalis  about 
eight  feet  high,  thickly  set  with  flowers  ;  and  Messrs. 
Carstairs,  Kelly,  and  Co.,  a  flowering  plant  of  Tropteolum 
Lobbianum,  Some  excellent  specimens  of  fruit  were 
sent  for  exhibition  only,  in  particular  a  large  collection 
of  French  and  Flemish  Pears,  of  the  newest  and  most 
approved  sorts,  from  M.Rene  Langelier,  of  Jersey  ;  and 


be  touched.  Among  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  plant 
has  been  applied  to  various  superstitious  purposes,  as 
an  ingredient  in  philters,  and  magical  incantations, 
concerning  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rumphius, 
who  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  odd  fancies  con- 
nected with  its  uses. — Botanical  Register. 

Sta.nhopea  inodoe.v.  Scentless  Stanhopea.  (Stove 
Epiphyte.)  Orchidacea),  Gynandria  Monandria. — 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Stanhopeas  is  that 
apricot- coloured  species,  with  very  large  flowers  form- 
ing a  spreading  spike,  to  which  the  name  of  graveolens 
has  been  applied  in  consequence  of  its  offensive  odour. 
This  species  is  in  nuiny  respects  very  like  it ;  but  it  is 
sceutless,  and  much  paler  than  any  variety  of  S.  gra- 
veolens which  we  have  seen.  Messrs.  Loddiges  "im- 
ported it  from  Mexico,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1843. 
It  differs  from  S.  graveolens  not  merely  in  its  pale 
scentless  flowers,  but  other  circumstances  of  more  im- 
portance.    In  the  parts  of  the  flower  we  are  not,  ia- 


otiiers  of  equal  merit  from  the  garden  of  Luffness  in    deed,  prepared  to  point  out  much  difference  beyond  the 
East  Lothian.     From   Scone,  besides  the  two  sorts  of    form  of  the  column,  which  in  this  species  has  its  side- 


retarded  Grapes  already  mentioned,  seven  other  kinds 
were  transnytfed  for  exhibition,  viz..  White  Frontignan, 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  White  Muscadine,  Bl.^ck  iliim- 
burgh,  West's  St.  Peter's,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Chasselas  musque.  Figs  of  the  second  crop,  from 
the  Peach-house  at  Callander  House  garden,  were  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  production  ;  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Dumelow  Seedl'iig  and  Coates  Apple, 
from  standards  in  Strathallan  Castle  garden,  were  much 
admired.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  Strawberry  Festi"al  held  in  the  Garden  on 
the  18th  of  July  next,  and  an  Anniversary  Dinner  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of  September. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY. 
Dec.  16. — E.  FoESTER,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  G.  B.  Buck- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Hornsey,  was  elected  a  fellow.  A  speci- 
men of  the  fruit  of  'f  alauma  fragrantissima,  the  Organ 
Nut  of  Brazil,  was  presented  by  -J.  Miers.  Esq.  A 
collection  of  Australian  plants,  chiefly  from  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Sidney,  and  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Lecythis.  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hincks.  A 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hincks,  on  the  causes 
of  disruption  of  vegetable  tissue,  especially  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction.  The  object  of  the  p.aper  was  to  point  out 
the  immediate  physical  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  hori- 
zontal dehiscence  of  various  parts  of  plants.  The  three 
principal  causes  to  one  or  other  of  wliich  all  the  forms 
of  disruption  might  be  referred  were,  first,  the  ligature 
of  parts  contained  within  by  an  external  growth. 
Secindly,  an  unequal  growth  of  parts.  Thirdly, 
internal  parts  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  ex- 
ternal. To  one  or  other  of  these  causes  may 
be  referred  the  separation  of  tissue  which  takes  place 
in  the  articulation  of  the  stems  of  some  plants,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  separation 
of  the  petals  and  sepals,  the  bursting  of  the  anthers 
in  Lauraceie,  the  horizontal  dehiscence  observed  in  the 
fruits  of  Anagallis,  Lysimachia,  &c.,  and  the  more  re- 
markable dehiscence  of  the  various  forms  of  Lecythis. 
The  horizontal  dehiscence  of  the  fruits  of  plants  was 
mostly  due  to  the  third  cause  enumerated,  as  also  the 
dehiscence  observed  in  the  urns  of  Mosses.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of  the 
Society,  and  tlie  author's  own  herbarium. — A  continu- 
ation of  Dr.  Hooker's  description  of  the  plants  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands  was  also  briefly  communicated  to  the 
Society. 

New  Plants. 

Ox.it.is  SENSitiVA.  Sensitive  Wood-sorrel.  [Green- 
house Annual.)  Oxalidacere.  Decandria  Pentagynia, 
— This  curious  little  sensitive  plant  often  comes  up 
among  mould  received  from  the  E.ast  Indies,  and,  being 
an  annual,  will  sometimes  take  possession  of  the  soil  in 
the  garden. pots  of  hothouses,  so  as  to  become  trouble- 
some. It  is  found  wild  over  all  the  tropics  of  Asia  ;  or  at 
least,  if  thei-e  are  several  species  confounded  under  the 
same  name,  some  one  or  other  is  there  found.  Dv. 
\Vight  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  various  species  are 
mixed  up  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  Oxalis  seusi- 
tiva,  differing  in  their  manner  of  growth,  hairiness, 
form  of  the  leaflets,jand  other  circumstances.  We 
know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  this  is  the  only  one  that 
we  have  seen  in  cultivation.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seed  sent  from  China 
by  Mr.  Fortune  ;  and  is  quite  dift'erent  in  the  stamens 
and  stigmas  from  the  plant  figured  by  Dr.  Wight  under 
the  name  of  Biophytum  Candolleanum.     De  Candolle 


wings  gradually  narrowing  downwards  till  they  disap- 
pear, while  S.  graveolens  has  them  as  broad  at  the  one 
end  as  the  other,  whence  the  column  has  almost  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  form  of  the  spike  is 
quite  different  in  the  two  species,  owing  to  the  unusual 
shortness  of  the  ovaries.  In  S.  graveolens  it  is  very 
wide,  after  the  manner  of  S.  oculata,  the  ovary  being 
considerably  longer  than  the  lateral  sepals ;  but  ia  S. 
inodora  it  is  as  much  contracted  as  in  S.  insignis, 
there",being  little  difference  between  the  length  of  those 
parts.  If  the  species  were  to  be  distinguished  by 
more  popular  characters,  it  might  be  stated  to  have  the 
inflorescence  of  S.  insignis,  the  form  of  S.  graveolens, 
and  the  colour  of  S.  saccata,  without  its  dots.  If  S.  in- 
signis inhabited  the  same  country  as  S.  graveolens,  one 
might  fancy  the  S.  inodora  to  be  a  mule  between  the 
two. — Boianical  Reyistor. 


at  Kinfauns  Castle  ;  the  kinds  were— Ribston  Pippin, '  distinguished  this,  and  another  species,  from  the  genus 
Golden  Pippin  (large  and  in  the  most  he.althy  state),  Oxalis,  because  the  stamens  are  separated  all  the  way 
King  of  Pippins,  Phillips's  Seedling,  Hay's  Seedling,  and  ;  to  the  base  ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  genus  Geranium 
Redstreak  ;  and  a  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Pvlr. '  forbids  us  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  circum- 
M'Donald,  gr.,  Drummomi  Castle,  for  Del.aware,  Golden  ;  stance.  Rumphius  tells  us,  that  in  Amboyna  the  leaves 
Pippin,  Winter  Strawberry,  Old  Nonpareil,  Calville  are"so  extremely  irritable  that  they  cannot  bear  that 
Blanche,  and  Celliu'.  For  the  12  finest  clusters  of  ,  the  wind  should  blow  on  them,  or  even  that  they  should 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum,  different  varieties,  there  were  be  breathed  tipon.  At  the  least  irritation  they  close 
four  competitors.     The  first  prize  was  gained  by  iMr.    up,  and  the  plant  looks  as  if  it  were  dead.     We  see  no 


Young,  with  Princess  Maria,  Queen,  Marquis,  Lucidum 
Superb  clustered  Yellow,  Bicolor,  Defiance,  Vesta, 
Beauty,  Victory,  Madame  Pompadour,  and  Minerva  ; 
and  a  second  premiuin  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Addison, 
gr.,  Gosford  House,  for  Princess  Maria,  Gem,  Formo- 
sum,  Lucidum.  Minerva,  Tasselled  Yellow,  Marquis, 
Queen,  Vesta,   Superb  clustered  Yellow,  Theresa,  and 


such  sensibility  in  our  hothouses.  He  adds,  that  the 
amount  of  irritability  varies  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  individual  to  individual ;  that  the  leaves  are  most 
able  to  bear  ii'ritation  before  8  o'clock  in  the.  morning, 
when  the  sun  has  just  expanded  them.  This  sensitive 
quality  is  somewhat  injured  if  tlie  plant  is  removed 
into  a  garden.     The  worthy  Dutchman  expresses  Iiis 


Defiance.  The  only  kinds  of  vegetables  for  which  pre- 1  surprise  that  so  delicate  a  plant,  which  caimot  bear 
miums  were  offered  were  Broccoli  and  S.avoys  ;  and  the  least  molestation,  should,  nevertheless,  be  so  con- 
very  excellent  specimens  of  both  were  produced.  For  tinually  found  in  gardens,  and  by  the  roadside,  where  it 
Broccoli    a    first    prize    was    voted    to    Mr.    Gibb,   is  most  exposed  to  violence :  doubtless,  he  adds,  it  is 


gr.,   Salisbury  Green,   for  Grange's    variety  ;    and   a 


like  young  ladies,  who  wish  to  be  looked  at,  but  not  to 


MisceHaneous. 

Al'achment  of  Wolves  to  Man. — Our  menagerie  con- 
tains several  tame  wolves.  A  female  wolf,  snared  wlien 
full  grown,  had  nevertheless  grown  tame  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  live  with  dogs,  among  whom  she  Itad 
several  whelps.  Another  wolf,  of  wliich  F.  Cuvier 
relates  the  history,  presents  to  us  an  instance  of  one  of 
those  profound  attachments  of  which  we  believe  the 
species  of  the  dog  even  to  be  hardly  capable.  "  This 
wolf,"  says  F.  Cuvier,  "  had  been  reared  like  a  young 
dog  ;  he  followed  his  master  everywhere,  and  was  pained 
by  his  absence  ;  he  obeyed  his  voice,  showed  the  most 
entire  submission,  and  in  all  these  matters  scarcely 
differed  in  any  respect  from  tlie  most  tame  domestic 
dog.  His  master  being  obliged  to  absent  himself,  made 
him  a  present  to  the  king's  menagerie  :  there,  shut  up 
in  a  cage,  this  animal  was  several  weeks  without  showing 
any  gaiety,  and  hardly  eating  at  all ;  nevertheless,  his 
health  was  restored,  he  became  attached  to  his  keepers, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  any  other  affection,  when 
after  18  months  his  master  returned.  At  the  first 
word  which  he  pronounced,  the  wolf,  who  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  crowd,  recognised  him,  and  testified  his  joy 
by  his  movements  and  his  cries.  Put  at  liberty,  he  soon 
covered  his  old'friend  witli  caresses,  as  the  most  attached 
dog  wisuld  have  done  to  his  master  after  a  separation  of 
a  few  days.  Unfortunately,  it  was  necessary  to  quit 
him  a  second  time,  and  tins  separation  was  again  a 
source  of  the  most  profound  sorrow  ;  but  time  healed 
this  new  grief.  Three  years  passed  away,  .and  our  wolf 
lived  very  happily  with  a  dog  whom  they  had  given  her 
for  a  companion.  After  this  space  of  time,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  sufficient  for  a  dog  of  the  most 
faithful  species  to  forget  his  master,  that  of  the  wolf 
returned  ;  it  was  e\ening,  all  was  closed  up,  and  the 
animal's  eyes  were  of  no  avail,  but  the  voice  of  this 
dear  master  had  never  been  effaced  from  his  memory  ; 
as  soon  as  he  he.ardit,  he  recognised  h:m,  and  responded 
by  cries  which  announced  his  impatient  desires  ;  as 
soon  as  the  barrier  which  separated  them  was  raised, 
theories  were  redoubled,  the  animal  bounded  forth, 
placed  its  two  paws  before  upon  the  shoulders  of  him 
whom  it  loved  so  tenderly,  passed  its  tongue  over  every 
part  of  his  face,  and  threatened  with  its  teeth  its  ordinary 
keepers,  upon  whom  the  moment  before  it  bestowed 
marks  of  affection.  It  was  necessary  to  separate  again. 
After  this  sad  moment  the  wolf  became  melancholy, 
immovable,  it  refused  all  nourishment  and  became  thin: 
at  the  end  of  eight  days  it  was  inconsol.able,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  were  fearful  of  losing  it.  At  length  its 
health  was  re-established,  its  keepers  dared  to  approach 
it  again,  but  it  no  longer  suffered  the  caresses  of  any 
other  person,  and  only  replied  by  menaces  to  those 
whom  it  did  not  know." — M.  Flonren's  Instinct  oj 
Animals. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. — The  Syndicate 
appointed  to  consider  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
for  changing  the  site  of  the  Botanic  Garden  have  re- 
ported (in  addition  to  their  report  of  July  last),  that 
Professor  Henslow  had  visited  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Ivew  ;  that  they  had  calculated  the  probable  expense 
of  income.  They  conceived  that  the  available  funds 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
new  garden ;  and  that  such  a  design  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  by  taxing  the  members  of  the  University  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  They  recommended,  in 
case  the  University  wished  the  design  of  a  new  garden 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  a  new  syndicate  to  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  most  convenient  manner  of  taxing  the 
members  of  the  University. — Cambridge  Paper 

Museum  of  Cassel  in  Xorthern  Germany. — In  the 
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sides  or  edgings  adjusted  :  gravel  iiiij;ht  also  be  got  in  read^^JjAWNS — )V  C — Now  is  a  good  time  for  dressing  lawns 
ness  fur  use,  when  A\'anted.     Plants  that  Iiave  been  protected^       pure  sent. 
-  -         -  ...  -      .  1  .    .^  - -frrrTs^wwir 


collection  of  natural  history  at  lliis  museum  is  a  very 
interesting  set  of  volumes,  as  they  appear  to  be;  though, 
when  exaniineJ,  they  prove  to  he  no  real  library,  but 
specimens  of  the  woods  of  500  different  European  trees, 
made  up  in  the  form  of  books.  The  back  is  formed  of 
the  bark  ;  the  sides,  of  the  perfect  wood  ;  the  top,  of 
the  young  wood,  witli  nari'ow  rings  ;  the  bottom,  of  the 
old  wood,  where  the  rings  are  wider  apart.  When  one 
of  the  volumes  is  opened,  it  proves  to  be  a  little  box 
containing  the  flower,  seed,  fruit,  and  leaves  of  the  tree, 
of  which  it  is  a  specimen  either  dried,  or  imitated  in 
wax.  Something  of  this  kind,  though  with  a  more  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  age  of  trees,  might  be  made  an 
interesting  portion  of  our  own  collections  in  natural 
history,  both  public  and  pi'ivate  —  Chronicles  of  the 
Seasons,  [Tliere  is  a  similar  collection,  formed  in 
Mexico  and  California  by  the  late  Dr.  Coulter,  now  in 
the  Herbarium  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.] 

The  Potato  Disease. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Manches- 
ter Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell, curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  stated  that  lie  had 
tested  the  efficacy  of  fumigating  with  sulphur,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Thorn,  and  had  found  that  in  those  Potatoes 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process,  the  disease 
never  made  any  further  progress,  even  though  they 
were  subsequentlyplaced  in  contact  with  diseased  tubers. 
He  also  referred  to  other  experiments,  most  of  which 
went  to  prove  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  Potatoes  to 
light  and  air.  and  the  evil  effects  of  hogging  or  pitting 
them.  Mr.  Dale  said  he  had  planted  a  Potato  which 
had  been  fumigated,  and  found  it  to  vegetate  as  well  as 
those  to  whicli  the  sulphur  hiid  not  been  applied.  The 
whole  of  the  observations  that  were  made  confirmed  the 
accounts  previously  given,  that  light  and  air,  a  good 
ventilation,  and  a  frequent  examining  and  turning  of  the 
Potatoes,  are  the  most  effective  agents  in  checking  the 
disease, — Jilanchfster  Guardian, 


Bees. 

Answers. — S. — There  was  notliingremaikable  in  one 
instance  of  two  "  royal  nymphs"  being  cast  from  the 
hive  after  the  queen  was  replaced  with  the  swarm,  such 
might  have  happened  whether  she  was  replaced  or  not. 
I  knew  an  instance  during  bad  weather  of  12  young 
queens  being  cast  out  of  the  hive  before  the  second 
sv.-arm.  I  do  not  dispute  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
nymph  ;  but  I  do  in  the  sense  that  most  entomologists 
use  it,  viz.,  that  bees*  larvie  spin  cocoons  and  change  to 
the  pupa  state  before  they  are  insects.  The  fact  is, 
when  they  are  about  to  change  they  merely  close  the 
openings  of  the  cells,  and  are  matured  as  young 
wasps  are,  in  tlje  cells,  not  cased  in  a  tough  varnished 
substance  like  the  larva  of  moths  and  flies  as  a  fence 
against  the  weather.  Those  who  fish  with  young  wasps 
as  bait,  find  many  as  soft  and  milky  as  the  maggots  in 
the  open  cells,  which  is  the  case  with  the  bees.  Your 
stock  must  have  been  ripe  for  swarming  or  the  hive 
badly  constructed,  otherwise  the  morning  sun  could  not 
have  induced  them  to  swarm  at  9  o'clock.  Sunshine 
has  much  influence  on  bees,  but  few  will  trust  them  to 
the  shade  during  the  swarming  season.  The  following 
is  a  good  instance  of  it  ; — A  friend  of  mine -in  Norwich, 
like  Bonnear  of  Glasgow,  kept  bees  in  his  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  hives  stood  upon  a  table  close  to  the  wall, 
in  which  were  holes  for  the  bees  to  enter  by,  Tiie  sun, 
of  course,  never  shone  upon  tlie  hives,  still  they 
swarmed  in  the  usual  way,  and  even  though  there  were 
air-holes  in  some  of  the  liives.  You  say  that  your 
bees  regularly  swarmed  before  you  shaded  them, 
therefore  you  found  the  ventilators  of  no  use.  What  1 
said  concerning  the  state  of  a  stock  after  a  swarm  was 
replaced  with  a  queen  seemed  plain  enough,  especially  the 
extracts  from  Dunbar.  You  consider  that  the  presence 
of  the  "  old  fertile  queen  would  make  a  material  differ- 
ence in  their  working  in  the  interim."  Need  I  repeat 
that  the  bees  will  be  more  or  less  idle  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  hive  and  the  weather.  And  also  that 
the  interim  may  be  a  day,  nay,  perhaps  only  a  hour.  I 
say  60  on  the  fact  tliat  the  old  queen  knew  the  con- 
dition of  her  ?uccePBors  before  she  left  the  hive,  and 
"where  is  the  certainty  of  her  remaining  when  replaced? 
Since  your  bees  swarmed  this  season,  and  you  do  not 
say  that  you  replaced  them,  but  observe,  when  they 
swarmed,  you  got  no  lioney,  the  following  is  not  very 
clear  : — "  Last  year,  by  shading  them,  I  prevented  their 
swarming,  and  got  16  lbs.  of  honey;  this  year  I  got 
151bs."— JF. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

For  the  ensuing  Week. 

T.— ITOTIIOUSES.'CONSEHVATORTES.  Ac. 

Hothouses. — The  decoration  of  tliis  department  will  depend  in 
a  great  degree  upon  Hegoniass,  Kuphorhias,  and  Luculia  gratis- 
Bima,  although  tlie  latter  will  bloom  in  a  colder  house.  These 
should  be  carefally  tied  up  and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situations.  It  is  always  a  gootl  plan,  when  accommodation  can 
be  afforded,  to  keep  some  of  these  in  a  colder  house,  so  as  to 
prolong  their  season  of  blooming.  Continue  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  by  artificial  heat  at  flO".  Consercaioi-ks.—Ahont 
every  ten  days  the  plants  in  this  liouse  should  be  completely 
re-arranged,  those  ;,'oing  out  of  flower  sliould  be  removed,  and 
a  new  supply  added  from  tbe  forcing  pit ;  all  plants,  whetber 
in  this  or  in  other  departments,  should  be  regularly  gone  over, 
removing  the  dead  leaves,  and  tying  in  straggling  brandies. 
The  surface  soil  ought  to  be  stirred  a  little,  and  some  fresh 
mould  added.  These  little  priints,  when  attended  to,  give  a 
tidyness  of  appearance,  ami  produce  a  relish  for  the  enjoyment 
of  such  places  during  the  dreary  season  of  winter.  Be  careful 
not  to  be  cnuglit  in  frost,  keep  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by 
mats  or  other  coverings,  and  have  recourse  to  fires  only  when 
positive  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Attend  to  the  compost 
yard,  exposing  decaying  manures  required  for  potting  to  frost  at 
all  times  when  opportunity  offers. — .1. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEM  AND  SHRUBBERIES. 

In  this  very  changeable  weather,  walks  requiring  turning,  or 
a  coating  of  fresh  gravel  in  the  spring,  might  now  have  the 


during  ihe  few  past  cold  nights,  should  again  be  exposfedrit 
the  weather  continues  mild.  Kipe  fruit,  or  seeds  of  shrubs, 
should  be  collected  ;  cones  of  Cedars,  Pinuses,  &c.,  might  also 
now  be  gathered.  Roll  walks  that  have  been  loosened  by  the 
late  frosts,  and  protect  shrubs  from  hares  and  rabbits,  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  Pits  cmd  Frames. — Take  particular  care 
that  damp  leaves  are  removed  from  Neapolitan  Violets,  and 
give  air  every  fine  moi-ning.  Keep  Roses  in  pots  moderately 
dry,  until  they  are  to  be  started  for  forcing.  Every  fine  day  the 
lights  should  be  taken  off  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias, 
and  Pelargoniums,  and  stop  such  as  are  growing  freely,  or 
appear  to  be  drawing. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Attend  to  the  routine  management  as  proviouF^ly  recom- 
mended. After  frosts  examine  Polyanthus  and  l^ink  beds,  re- 
moving all  weeds  as  soon  as  they  ajipear.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  get  together  leaves,  which  form  invaluable  compost.  Attend 
to  newly  formed  I'ansy  beds  ;  if  the  worms  are  troublesome, 
pour  a  little  lime-water  down  their  holes,  which  will  speedily 
relieve  you  of  their  presence.  Remove  Polyanthus  blooms  as 
advised  last  week,  and  carefully  observe,  during  a  shower, 
whether  any  pots  are  exposed  to  drip  ;  it  is  equally  injurious  to 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  in  frames,  as  to  the  Auricula. -^t'. 
IV.— PINERIES,   VINERIES,  &c. 

Watering  Pines  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  in  general  out  of 
the  question,  nevertheless  casesmay  occur  in  which  with  swelling 
fruit,  under  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  it  may  become 
necessary — observing  great  moderation.  As  before  observed, 
with  respect  to  Vineries  and  Peach  houses,  in  which  forcing  has 
commenced,  let  moderation  be  your  maxim  with  regard  to  in- 
crease of  temperature  ;  all  hurrying  or  quick  forcing,  at  this 
period,  is  very  likely  to  end  in  abortion.  However,  on  bright 
days  a  much  higher  temperature  may  be  indulged  in — tor  solar 
warmth,  although  somewhat  in  excess,  has  a  very  different 
effect  on  vegetation  in  general  to  that  of  fire  heat.  Cucumbers 
in  Pineries,  or  other  structures  adapted  to  their  winter  growth, 
should  have  evei*y  possible  amount  of  foliage  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  system  of  close  stopping  requisite  in  summer  culti- 
vation, by  no  means  benefits  the  winter  management.  In 
summer,  one  or  two  full-grown  leaves  will  cater  for  a  given 
fruit ;  whereas,  in  winter,  through  the  comparative  absence  of 
light,  it  requires  treble  the  number  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  Continue,  as  opportunities  occur,  successional  cmps 
of  Kidney  Beans,  Mushrooms,  &e.,  and  a  few  Ash-leaved  Kid- 
neys placed  singly  (whole)  in  forty-eight  pots,  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent early  frame  or  pit  in  January,  if  a  little  bottom  heat 
with  covei'ing  can  be  insured. — />. 

v.— HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  comparatively  mild  state  of  the  weather  is  favourable 
for  the  operations  of  planting,  pruning,  and  nailing  being  car- 
ried on.  Examine  old  fruit-trees,  in  order  that  such  as  are 
either  not  productive,  or  bear  fruit  of  indifferent  or  bad  quality, 
may  now  be  cut  back  preparatory  to  their  being  grafted  with 
better  varieties  in  spring.  Deferring  to  cut  large  limbs  of  fruit- 
trees  till  the  sap  is  flowing  is  always  injurious.  The  poi'tions 
left,  die  back  much  fartlier  from  the  sections  than  will  be  the 
case  if  the  operation  is  performed  before  winter,  and  canker 
also  is  apt  to  ensue,  so  that  the  grafts  are  left  with  an  unsound 
footing.  In  heading  back  large  trees,  imagine  one  or  two 
branches,  the  result  of  grafting,  to  proceed  from  each  stump, 
and  then  cut  the  limbs  so  that  the  new  branches  may  not  ori- 
giniile  too  near-each  other.  Kitchen  Garden. — In  some  cases 
hedges  form  the  outer  fence  of  gardens  ;  Quick,  more  especially, 
should  now  be  ti-immcd  ;  dead  wood,  and  unhealthy  shoots, 
liable  to  be  half  killed  by  insects  in  the  summer,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  cutting  these  hedges  late  in  spring  ;  and  nakedness 
at  bottom  is  occasioned  by  allowing  the  top  to  overhang.  The 
sides  of  a  hedge  should  slope  regularly,  like  those  of  a  pyramid 
— the  top  cannot  be  too  shaip.  If  so  managed,  tlie  barbarous 
mode  of  plashing  will  be  rendered  unnecessary — it  may  be  said 
an  impossibility.  Attend  to  the  covering  of  Sea-kale.  Give 
plenty  of  air  to  Cauliflower  plants.  Lettuces,  and  Endive  in 
frames.  Potato  chips,  -where  sets  are  scarce,  will  be  best  pre- 
served till  the  time  of  planting  by  being  placed  in  soil  only 
moist  enough  to  ktep  the  eyes  or  buds  from  drying  up. — E. 
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Th^hiifhe^t  lempertitiire  during  the  above  peri"d  ocfiined  "n  the  B5ih» 
1«27— 'herm.  58°  :  and  the  Uiwe*t  on  the  24ih,  1830-  th^rm.  10°.  The  aver«Bc 
tempTa'ureof  the  nf^ht  of  the  25  h  ie  lower  th^in  that  of  any  other  n^glit 
throughout  the  year. 


Notices  to  Correspondents, 

The  Reprint  of  Mr.  PAXTOX'S  COTTAGERS' CALLENPAR 
is  now  ready,  price  'id.  each  copy.  An  index  has  been 
added  to  this  present  edition.  Parties  wishing  to  have  copies 
for  distribition  among  their  tenantry  can  have  them  at  the 
rate  of  '25  for  Us. 

Am.vrtllis— -1  C'oiit'tnt  Header — The  stove  species  of  Amaryllis 
will  not  succeed  in  Man.  A.  advena,  sarniensis,  and  Bella- 
donna, Lycoris  radiata  and  Valiota  purpurea  probably  will. 

Asp.\UAGCs — J II  G — We  cannot  give  you  the  rationale  of  frost- 
ing ;  we  do  not  understand  it  ourselves. 

CocuMBEUB  (see  No,  ;J7J — CucHmis — Mr.  Walker  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  say  that  he  has  not  forgotten  liis  promise  to 
give  his  mode  of  growing  Melons,  and  that  he  will  proceed  to 
redeem  it  early  in  the  year. 

Heating — WII—AW  kinds  of  covering  will  assist  in  keeping 
frost  out  of  a  house,  because  they  keep  warmtli  in.  Russia 
mats,  and  reed  or  straw  mats,  are  among  the  best  and  cheap- 
est contrivances  for  the  purpose. 

Insects — AlpJm — Your  Vines  are  infested  with  a  scale  called 
Aspidiotus  Ostreicformis,  vide  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  •(, 
p.  HOj.     The  only  remedy  is  to  scrape   and  peel  oft'  the  old 

bark  and  burn  it  immediately.  It. i-' J^C— They  are  a  species 

of  Dang-tly,  bred,  I  e.xpect,  from  the  manure.  Tlie  minute 
worms  on  the  Potato  are  a  Vibrio  ;  a  Jwlus  and  Polydesrous 
accompanied  them.  H 


MusnKotysre^Gj-ecjncooti — Mushroom-beds  ai'e  prepared  by  col" 
lecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  horse-droppings,  as  free  from 
straw  as  possible,  into  a  heap,  and  turning  tliem  over  re- 
peatedly previously  to  tbe  foiTnation  of  tbe  beds,  in  crder  that 
the  violent  heat  arising  from  them  at  first  may  be  dissipated. 
In  making  the  bed,  the  droppings  are  well  beaten  down  and 
trodden  ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  temperature  of  the 
bed  has  settled  down  to  about  70°,  the  spawn  nioy  be  put  in, 
barely  covering  it  with  dung,  and  afterwards  firmly  encasing 
the  bed  with  soil  to  the  deptli  of  H  or  2  inches.  The 
whole  is  then  lightly  covered  «ith  hay  several  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  work  is  fmished.t 

Names  of  Fruits — F,  If  «(«)-/ord-Bishop's  Thumb  Pe.ir  ;  Carlisle 

Codlin.ll P  E—S,    Aston    Town  ;    i,   Glout  Murceau  ;    5, 

Wormsley  Pippin  ;  ii.  Cluster  Golden  Pippin  ;  7,  J.amb  Abbey 
Fearmain  ;  8,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  Id,  King  of  the  I'ippins; 
14,  Easter  Pippin  or  French  Crab  ;  15,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  16, 
Althorp  Crassane  ;  17,  Ord  ;  18,  "White  Russet.  Tlie  Seedling 
Apple,  No.  12,  is  worthy  of  further  trial ;  the  otlier  wants 
juice.y 

Names  of  Plants— (?7^en(— 512,  Oncidium  sanguineum  ;  908, 
Odontoglossuni  cordatum  ;  906,  is  not  this  t)ie  same  as  512  ? 
.342,  Oncidium  ornithorbynchum  ;  907,  this  class  of  Oncidium 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  single  flowers  ;  it  seems  to  be  the 

large  variety  of  0.  sphacelatum. F  A" — Your  plant  is  a  Tri- 

toma  not  aTritonia, iVH  IC^Chironia  decussata,  a  green- 
house half-shrubby  plant. A  Sub.-'criber — Salvia  conferti- 

flora  and  Verbena  SaUiaefoUa. Javcuis — Vestia  lycioides. 

Vicairensis — Daphne  odora  rosea, J  Y"— You  must  open 

your  eyes  a  liwle  wider ;  the  jdant  you  have  sent  is  not  in 

flower. i^'atopian — Daphne  odora  rosea.     You  are  no  doubt 

right ;  it  must  have  been  the  Mezereum,    and  some  others 

allied   to  it,   that  Linnceus   meant. Inquirer — "^Ve   cannot 

name  seeds.  No  1  is  the  seed-vessel  of  a  Dolichos,  and 
perhaps  of  I).  Lablab. 

Pansies — ir/v'^Procure  the  following  12  sorts  : — Cook's  Para- 
gon and  Mulbery  superb,  Iving's  Exquisite  and  8ulphurea 
elegans,  Brown's  Curion,  Thompson's  Coronation  andPizarro, 
Major's  Bridegroom,  Pearson's  Black  Prince  and  Prince 
Albert,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Arethusa.* 

Pelargoniums — P  Q — These  may  be  preserved  over  winter  in 
a  box,  if  packed  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  soil,  sand,  or 
peat,  and  placed  in  a  situation  free  from  the  effects  of  frost 
or  damp;  the  plants  must  be  cut  back  freely,  and  divested 
of  all  their  leaves  before  they  are  packed,  and  they  should 

^  not  remain  longer  than  the  begmning  of  March  in  the  box 
before  they  are  again  potted. 

Potatoes— ./U  C — We  understand  a  cyder  mill  does  not  answer 
the  purjMjse  ;  it  crushes  but  cannot  rasp.  "Why  not  use  the 
machines  of  which  we  have  published  plans.  They  are  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  answer  perfectly. 

Pruning— i?frtt/(:)' — I'ou  may  prune  your  Gooseberiy  and  Cur- 
rant bushes  noiv.  Let  the  centres  be  kept  fi-ee  and  open, 
cutting  clean  oft"  any  strong  shoots  that  xise  from  that  part. 
Cut  out  all  branches  that  cross  one  another,  leaving  the 
leading  shoots  about  10  inches  apart,  and  topping  at  a  bud 
inclining  to  the  open  space.  All  lateral  twigs  not  required  to 
fonn  branches  should  be  spurred  into  a  few  buds.  Black 
Currants  require  no  pruning  except  thinning  mit  the  branches 
a  little  when  the  bushes  have  become  large  and  thick  of 
wood.  With  regard  to  Raspberries  which  produce  their  fruit 
entirely  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  the  old  shoots  should  be 
removed  and  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  of  the  young  ones 
tied  up  in  their  places,  cutting  clean  off  by  the  root  all  the 
rest  of  the  young  shoots.  After  they  are  tied  up  to  the  stakes 
(if  that  mode  of  training  be  preferred),  shorten  them  to  about 
4  feet  in  height.  You  may  water  your  Hyacinths  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  good  roots.  J 

RiioDODENDiiONs— i>  Z> — Tlie  colours  of  the  following  are^ 
floribunduin,  crimson;  rigidum,  purplish  crimson;  cam- 
panulatum.  large  rosy-pink ;  alta-clerense,  crimson,  free 
bloomer;  Russellianum,  bright  crimson  spotted;  nobile, 
deep  crimson,  badflowerer;  kermesinum  (?) ;  tj-rinum,  pur- 
plish crimson,  with  dark  marking,  very  fine  ;  liliaceum, 
pink  ;  formosum.  crimson  ;  catawbiense,  very  large,  light 
pink.      We  cannot  recommend  dealers.  If 

]losES~J  F  L  F!/H€~The  foUowhig  are  eight  standaj'd  Roses 
adapted  to  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  south  of  the  county 
Cork  :— Breynus,  Village  Maid,  Globe  White  Hip,  Crested 
Moss,  Queen  uf  Denmark,  iladame  Desprex,  Due  de  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Double  Persian  Y'ellow.Tf Constant  J2 — We  seri- 
ously advise  you  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of 
the  great  Rose  gi'owers,  to  explain  to  them  your  wants, name 
your  limits  as  to  price,  and  trust  to  them  for  a  selection. 
Rely  upon  it,  this  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of 
setting  to  work.  We  have  repeatedly  given  lists  of  choice 
Roses.     See  also  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Tree  Rose." 

Trellis — Botanico—Vse  iron  uprights,  and  paint  the  whole 
black  with  black  oxide  of  mangane.-^e,  the  cheapest  and  best 
of  black  paint.  If  you  can  get  Bamboos  cheap,  they  make  a 
good  fence  by  being  placed  aslant  with  respect  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  fonn  lozenge-shaped  spaces  ;  but  they  arc  not  very 
durable. 

Tulips — An  Ignoramus — Peed  having  been  saved  from  the  best 
flowers,  is  sown  at  the  proper  time,  the  little  bulbs  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  turn  yello^v,  are  again  planted  and  taken  up, 
and  this  is  repeated  annually  till  they  bloom.  A  selection  is 
made  from  these  seedling.':  when  in  flower,  and  those  only  pre- 
served that  have  straight  stems,  finely -fonned  cups,  \rith 
clear  bottoms,  either  ■\\'liite  or  yellow  ;  these  bulbs,  with  their 
qf^ets,  constitute  the  breeders  or  breeder  state  o(  the -Rower ,  and 
must  be  grown  till  the  colour  breaks  into  stripes  ;  when  tliis 
takes  place  they  are  calleiJ  ^i-oA.-t'>t.  Tidips,  and  are  propagated 
by  their  o^'scTs,  which  come  like  the  parent.  Strain  is  a  word 
used  to  express  a  particular  race  or  quality  in  a  flower,  as 
being  inferior  or  superior  to  others  of  the  same  kind.  Hecti- 
fied  fioivers  are  those,  having  clear  grounds  and  more  decided 
'markings  than  are  usually  seen,  and  is  an  expression  equiva- 
lent to  a  flower  being  of  a  superior  strain.'' 

Misc— (?i6— We  cannot  interfere.  If  a  man  chooses  to  offer  hot 
buns  to  beggars,  how  are  we  to  prevent  it  ? 

■  "  Oleum  artocreasque  popello 

Ijargior," 
is  a  very  old  cry,  and  you  should  not  wonder  at  its  being  re- 
peated now-a-days. Killogle — The  cause  for  the  soreness  is 

transparent.  We  do  not  approve  of  people  being  called  upon 
to  subscribe  large  sums  for  purposes  which  cannot  end  in  any 
good  to  the  subscribers  ;  we  do  not  like  to  see  men  of  science 
demanding  payment  for  every  trifling  service  they  may  endea- 
vour to  render  t(/ the  public  ;  we  are  not  inclined  to  sanction 
the  erection  of  turnpike  gates  on  the  high  road  to  knowledge, 

and  we  have  no  feeling  in  common  with  the  toll-takers. 

Pe(tiiii(5~I[uman  physiology  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 

publication. W  C — The  only  sure  way  by  which  bulbous 

roots  can  be  preserved- from  mice  when  planted  out  is  by  set- 
ting traps  for  the  latter.  Use  brick  traps,  which  may  either 
be  the  figure  4-trap,  or  a  pea  may  be  put  on  a  thread  t6  sup- 
port the  brick. IF A  Z— If  yon  have  no  better  place  youmay 

keep  your  Pelargoniums  through  the  winter  in  your  large 
room  over  the  stable.  They  should  receive  very  little  water 
and  care  must  be  taken  in  administering  it  not  to  scatter  it 
about,  as  that  would  produce  damp,  wliich  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  If  there  is  any  means  of  admitting  air 
it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  fine  weather,  as  Pelar- 
goniums are  very  impatient  of  close  confinement.^ 

^^'  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  received  too  late, 
and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  required  inquiries 
can  be  made.     We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  coiTcspondents,  tlie  insertion  of  whose  iotereatisg: : 
contributions  is  still  delayed.  ..lJj^ 
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HYDRAULIC  RAMS  to  be  had  of  Freema.n  Roe, 
Engineer  and    Fountain    Maker,   70,   Strand,    London. 
Rams  adapted  to  all  situations. 

No.  1  Ram,    Supply  Pipe,  4  inches. 
No.  2  Ram,         Ditto  2  inches. 

No.  3  Ram,         Ditto  I  inch. 

Deep  Well  Eng-ines  and  Pumps  woi-ku-d  by  Steam,  Horse- 
power, or  Manual-labour.  Fountain  Basin  in  Iron,  from  W. 
Rowley's  pattern.  Jets  made  to  any  device.  Buildings,  Raths, 
Ac.  heated  upon  the  most  simple  and  economical  plan.  Steam 
Closets,  Cooking  Apparatus,  A:c. 
Sole  Agent  for  Tiu'man's  Patks't  'Wateu  Pohifieh. 
The  AGaiClTl/rURAL  CHEMICAL  ALMANAC,  by  Free- 
man Roe,  price  )id.,  now  ready. 


I^ARM  TO  LET,  Seven  Miles  to  the  South  of  Lon- 
don.     I'H  acres  :    about  (iO  Grass  aud  "U  Arable.      Soil 
rather  heavy.     Atldress,  S.,  Gai'denen'  Ckron'tdc  Otbet. 


^fft  ^giHcultaral  OS^aiette* 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOVVIKO   WEEKS. 
WituNKsriAV,    Deo.  St— AKrio'ilcuritl  Siicifty  i-t  Etigltind. 
Wedvbudav,      —    31 — .4«ricult'irrtl  SiiL-iotyof  England. 
TiiJRBDAT,     Jtin.     I — ..^Krl^'il'i^rdl  Imp.  S.iii.  of  Ireland. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  referring  once  more  to  Dr. 
D.\iBENy's  paper  On  the  Rotation  cp  Crops. 
His  experiments  had  special  reference  to  the 
theory  of  De  C.vndolle  regarding  root  excretions; 
and  his  object  was  to  determine  whether  a  failing- 
fertility  of  soil  consequent  upon  the  repeated  growth 
of  the  same  crop  on  the  same  land,  during  a  series 
of  years,  was  attributable  to  poisonous  matter  of 
vegetable  origin,  or  simply  to  an  abstraction  of  those 
substances  in  the  soil  which  we  speak  of  as 
the  food  of  plants.  His  objects,  in  fact,  were, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "tirjt,  to  detect,  if  pos- 
sible, the  chemical  nature  of  these  supposed 
excretions  ;  and  secondly,  to  demonstrate  their  poi- 
sonous influence,  by  taking  account  of  the  expected 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  crop  exposed  to 
them,  beyond  that  of  another  in  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances were  the  same,  excepting  the  presence 
of  the  excretions  in  rpiestion.  To  accomplish  these 
two  objects,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  set  apart  a  num- 
ber of  plots  of  ground  uniform  as  to  the  quality  and 
richness  of  its  soil,  planting  one-half  of  the  number 
year  after  year  with  the  same  species  of  crop  until 
the  land  no  longer  produced  it,  and  the  other  moiety 
with  crops  of  the  same  description,  succeeding  one 
another  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  plot  should 
receive  the  same  twice  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  experiments,  or  at  least  within  a 
short  interval  of  one  another.  By  weighing  the 
produce  of  each  plot,  reduced  to  the  same  uniform 
condition  of  dryness,  when  it  had  arrived  at  ma- 
turity," he  states,  "  I  hoped  to  obtain  data  for  com- 
puting, how  ranch  of  the  expected  diminution  might 
be  referred  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  ground,  and 
how  much  to  the  effect  of  excretions  which  the 
preceding  crop  had  given  out." 

The  following  Table  gives  the  results  arrived  at, 
as  to  some  of  the  crops,  so  far 'as  the  influence  of 
their  repetition  on  tne  same  land  affected  the 
weight  of  their  produce  : — 

Tabular  VUw  of  Ej>pcnment?  on  tlic  Jiotation  of  Crops. 


Whether        «  w  ?^' 
planted  m      ^xi  ^ 
Ithe  same,  or    h  ®  ^ 
the  crop.   ;;„  aitf.  plots!  |=p 
1  of  ground. 


"Name  of 


Potatoes   tin 

2  in 

3  in 
..1  in 


the  same 
different 
the  same 
the  same 
diiferent 
the  same 
the  same 
diiferent 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
ditferent 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
difterent 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 
the  same 
different 

Tares 1  in  different 

Setting  aside  four 
Endive,  and  Mint- 


Flax 

Beans.  . 
Barley 
Turnips 
Hemp. . 
Poppy. . 
Clover 
Endive 
Mint  .. 


,.1  in 

2  in 

..1  in 

2  in 

l!in 

2  in 

,  .1  in 

2:in 

..1  in 

2in 

..llm 

2, in 

,.1  in 

2  in 

,.l.iu 

2  in 

Bk.-wheatl|in 

2,in 

Parsley  .  .1 

2 

Tobacco    1 

2 

Oats  1 

2 

Beet   1 

in 


tubers. 
72'9 
02-8 
74-77 
15-0 
10-0 
32-5 
32-8 
34-8 
30-0 
4C-5 
104.0 
173.0 
32-55 


21-9 
20-3 
10-9 


11-6 
12-5 
C1-2S 


tubers. 
CS-9 
89-1 


12-G 
■22.7 

24-7 
33-li 
28-9 
421 
100-8 
176-5 
30-13 
40-0 
18-2 
18-7 
14-8 
16-9 
51*5 
47-0 
24-7 
22-5 
0.1 
10-G 
30-75 
87-S 
48-0 
82-0'' 
28-0 
82.4 
256-0 
231-0 

13.25 


General  Remarks. 


C  Merely     cleaned 
/      from  dust  before 
(_    weijjhing. 

i  Di-ied  in  the  sun 
j     before  weighing. 

(■Dried  io  the  sun 
(before  weighing, 
/Dried  in  the  sun 
(_  before  weighing, 
f  In  a  green  state 
\  when  weighed. 
(  Dried  in  the  sun 
\  befol'e  weighing. 
rDi-ied  in  the  sun 
\  before  weighing. 
(  Dried  in  the  sun 
V  before  weighing. 
{Dried  in  the  sun 
(  before  weighing. 
f  Dried  in  the  sun 
\  bcfoi-e  weighing. 
:  Dried  in  the  sun 
\  before  weighing. 
fin  a  green  state 
\  when  weighed. 
fDried  in  the  sun 
I  before  weighing. 
I  Dried  in  the  sun 
t  before  weighing, 
fin  a  green  state 
(     wlieu  weighed. 

(Dried  in  the  sun 
before  weighing. 

of  these  cases — Tobacco,  Beet, 
-as  exceptional,  and  these  ex- 


"  The  average  is  here  lower  than  in  the  foi-mer,  because  two 
crops  of  a  different  kind  had  been  previously  taken  oft'  the 
the  ground  before  the  tirst  crop  of  Tobacco  w-as  sown.  Hence 
this  is  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  crop  of  the  preceding 
column. 


ccptions  are  satisfactororily  explained  by  circum- 
stances, for  the  recital  of  which  we  have  no  room, 
the  general  tenour  of  these  experiments  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  manifest  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
shifting  crops,  varying  from  1  to  75  per  cent.,  but 
more  generally  approaching  to  the  latter.  Yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  dtlferencc  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  root  excretions.  Were 
such  the  cau?f',we  ought  to  perceive  a  more  regular, 
as  well  -as  a  more  rdpid.diminution  in  the  permanent 
crop  than  is  indicated  in  the  above  Table ;  we 
should  not  find,  as  was  the  case,  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
equalling  in  the  fifth  year  the  produce  of  the  first  ; 
the  Turnips,  after  sinking  to  37-0  lbs.  in  the  third 
year,  rising  in  thei-'ixth  to  128 lbs.;  not  to  allude  to 
other  similar  instances  of  oscillation.  If  De  Can- 
dolle's  theory  too  could  be  carried  out,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  more  manifest  improvement 
in  the  shifting  crop  occasionally  occurring,  owing  to 
the  excretions  of  the  family  of  plants  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  proving  congenial  to  its  constitution.  But 
if  nothing  positively  injurious  be  imparted  to  the 
soil  by  the  crop,  the  gradual  falling  off'  in  the  amount 
of  the  latter  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  deficiency 
either  of  organic  or  of  inorganic  matter  fitted  for 
its  development,  in  the  soil  in  which  it  was  reared. 
And  a  large  portion  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  memoir  is 
devoted  to  the  report  of  his  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
Its  results  were  conclusive  as  to  the  less  quantity  of 
inorganic  elements  in  every  case,  found  both  in  the 
ashes  of  the  plants  of  the  permanent  crops  and  in 
the  soil  of  the  beds  on  which  they  had  been  grown. 
The  analyses  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the 
latter  point  exhibited  a  fact  of  verj'  considerable 
agricultural  importance,  viz.,  the  large  quantities  of 
various  fertilising  substances  existing  in  the  soil,  but 
in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately available  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  older  analyses, 
those  for  instance  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  very 
imperfect  indices  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
soils  of  which  they  professed  to  give  the  constitu- 
tion. They  gave  information  neither  on  the  texture 
of  the  land  nor  on  the  presence  of  the  phosphates 
and  alkalies,  those  substances  present,  relatively 
speaking,  in  small  quantities,  but  on  which  never- 
thele.ss  fertility  has  been  proved  mainly  to  depend. 
But  we  now  find  that  but  few  even  of  the  later 
analyses  are  entitled  to  much  confidence  ;  for  a 
distinction  first  made  by  Dr.  Ure  in  reference  to 
the  ammonia  existing  in  guano,  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Daudeny  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  phos- 
phates and  alkalies  occuring  in  soils.  The}'  gene- 
rally exist  "  potentially"  or  in  a  dormant  state,  in 
abundance — but  it  is  not  till  they  have  been 
brought  into  a  soluble  form  that  they  are  of  any  use 
as  the  food  of  plants  ;  and  the  powerful  reagents 
employed  by  the  chemist  may  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  substances  in  abundance — 
substances  admirably  capable  of  conferring  fertility, 
and  yet  if  they  are  not  present  in  a  form  in  which 
plants  can  make  use  of  them,  barrenness  may  pre- 
vail after  all.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Daubeny, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr. Way,  to  devise  and  execute 
a  method  of  analysis,  by  which  not  only  the  amount 
of  each  ingredient  of  the  soil,  but  the  condition 
also  of  each,  whether  dormant  or  active,  was  ascer- 
tained. This  consisted  mainly  in  ascertaining  and 
weighing  the  substances  in  a  given  quantity  of 
soil,  which  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  was  capable  of  dissolving  out  in 
a  given  time.  The  water  thus  prepared  and  used 
was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  strong  rain-water,  containing, 
as  it  did,  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  it  acted  on  the  soil,  only  with  more 
than  ordinary  intensity,  just  as  docs  every  shower 
that  falls.  The  analyses  of  soil  thus  conducted, 
showed  that  while  hardly  an}'  difference  existed  in 
the  absolute  composition  of  the  soils  which  had 
borne  repeated  crops  of  the  same  plant,  and  those 
which  had  yielded  successive  crops  of  different 
plants,  yet  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
them  in  the  various  materials  they  contained,  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  each,  in  a  form  immediately 
available  as  the  food  of  pl-mts.  The  following  is 
the  instructive  inference  on  this  subject  which  Dr. 
Datjeenv  himself  draws  from  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry : — 

"  That  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  a  soil 
is  benefited  by  manuring,  oven  though  that 
manure  may,  as  in  the  case  of  bones,  guano,  &c., 
derive  its  efficacy  from  the  phosphates  it  supplies, 
that  the  soil  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  ingredient 
in  question,  since  it  may  happen,  that  it  possesses 
abundance  of  it  in  a  dormant,  though  not  in  an  im- 
mediately available  condition. 

"  In  those  cases,  in  which  the  agriculturist  has 
been  assured  by  the  results  of  actual  analysis  that 
there  is  no  real  dearth  of  the  principles  essential  to 
his  crops   in  the  soil   which  he  is  cultivating,  but 


where  he  has  ascertained  either  by  the  chemical 
mode  pointed  out,  or  by  an  experience  of  the  good 
effects  brought  about  by  manures,  that  the  princi- 
ples in  qjiestion  are  not  in  a  state  to  become  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation, 
three  courses  appear  to  be  open  to  him  : — 

"1st.  To  apply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  same 
materials  in  a  state  in  which  they  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  plants  without  delay  ;  2dly,  to  allow  the 
ground  to  remain  fallow,  by  which  expedient  time  is 
allowed  for  a  further  decomposition  of  its  materials, 
and  for  a  renewed  extrication  of  its  useful  ingre- 
dients, to  take  place;  .3dly,  to  produce  by  the  vari- 
ous methods  in  daily  use,  such  a  stirring  and  pulve- 
rization of  the  ground,  as  may  admit  of  a  more 
thorough  admission  of  air  and  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently accelerate  the  process  of  disintegration  in  a 
greater  degree  than  would  take  place  under  natural 
circumstances. 

"  Examples  will  occur  to  every  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  each  of  these  three  practices  ;  of 
the  first,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manuring,  and 
especially  in  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting 
from  the  use  of  bones  in  the  exhausted  pastures  of 
Cheshire  and  other  similar  localities  ;  of  the  second, 
of  the  system  so  general  in  the  early  stages  of  agri- 
culture, of  allowing  land  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  with  a  view  of  restoring  to  it  its  ex- 
hausted powers — a  method  which  would  be  absurd, 
if  the  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  other  of  the  more 
scanty  ingredients  were  absolutely  deficient,  but 
■A-hich  would  be  likely  to  prove  efficient  if  they  were 
only  locked  up  within  the  recesses  of  the  soil,  and 
required  time  to  render  them  active  ;  of  the 
third,  in  the  practice  resorted  to  bj-  Jethro 
TuLL,  who  boasted  that  he  could  always  realise 
an  abundant  crop  year  after  year  without 
manure,  provided  the  ground  were  only  stirred  and 
broken  up  sufficiently, — a  statement  which  seems 
confirmed  b}'  some  of  the  results  of  spade  hus- 
bandry, and  in  a  certain  degree  by  those  detailed 
in  this  paper,  with  respect  to  the  permnnent  crops 
which  are  herein  mentioned  as  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  experiment. 

"  The  choice  between  the  above  three  methods 
will  of  course  be  determined  in  each  instance  by  a 
balance  of  economy,  and  although  in  general  this 
latter  consideration  w-ill  incline  the  farmer  to  prefer 
the  ordinary  method  of  manuring,  either  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  year's  produce,  as  in  the  second 
method,  or  to  the  expenditure  of  labour  required 
to  put  into  practice  the  third,  still  there  may  be 
cases  where  it  might  better  answer  his  purpose  to 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  them,  either  as  being  more 
advantageous  in  itself,  or  more  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

"  At  any  rate  it  may  be  important  for  him  to  be 
assured,  that  at  the  very  time  he  is  ransacking  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  for  certain  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  required  for  his  crops,  he  has 
lying  beneath  his  feet  in  many  instances  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  very  same." 

ON  THE  CARRI.^GE  OF  SEWERAGE  WATER 
BV   RAILWAY. 

The  leading  article  in  your  Gazette  of  the  30th  ult. 
contains  some  iinporfiint  statements  respecting  the  value 
and  means  of  employing  the  sewerage  of  towns  fop 
agricultural  purposes.  The  sew-erage  company  alluded 
to  in  that  article  will  confer  vast  benefits  in  the  country 
around  those  towns  whose  locality  is  favourable  for  car- 
rying out  such  a  plan  ;  but  there  are  very  many  others 
which  are  either  too  small,  or  from  other  circumstarces 
80  situated  as  to  be  unlikely  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
costly  apparatus.  Now,  it  is  in  such  places  as  these 
that  1  would  propose  some  such  plan  as  the  following, 
as  the  means  to  be  employed  iu  conveying  the  sewerage 
water  or  liquid  manure  into  the  surrounding  agricul- 
tui-al  districls. 

It  is  well  known  that  all- railways  are  so  laid  down  as 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  every  town  of  any 
importance  ;  I  therefore  believe  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  liquid  manure  could  be  had  alongside  of  some 
part  of  a  railway  in  or  near  such  towns  ;  here,  for  in- 
stance, near  Hull,  the  line  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Rail- 
way actually  crosses  the  outfall,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Humber,  of  one  of  the  main  sewei-s  of  the  town  ;  a 
projected  line  of  railway  from  the  one  above  mentioned, 
to  be  carried  on  to  Patrington,  through  the  rich  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Holderness,  will  cross  a  street  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  outfall  of  another  main  sewer  ; 
aud  from  a  second  position  on  this  line,  a  third  large 
sewer  will  be  crossed,  so  that  here  is  an  example  to 
show  that  the  sewer.age  of  two-thirds  of  a  town  contain- 
ing 70,000  inhabitants  may  be  had  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  country  for  some  miles  round  Hull  is 
nearly  a  dead  level,  and  therefore  not  favourable  for 
irrigation  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
places  on  the  various  lines  about  to  communicate  with 
it,  where  the  sewerage  water  might  be  conveyed  with 
great  advantage  to  the  land,  and  the  disposal  of  it  to 
the  farmers  would  be  a  source  of  considerable  income 
to  the  parties  interested  in  the  sjile  of  it.  At  Beverley 
eight  miles  from  Hull,  the  Bridlington  branch  of  the 
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Hull  and  Sslby  Railway  will  cross  the  main  sewer  of 
that  town,  where  vast  quantities  of  rich  sewerage  might 
be  collected. 

Having  described  the  main  features  of  tl(^  p'an,  I 
will  now  show  how  I  think  it  might  be  carried  out. 
The  municipal  corporations  in  all  towns,  being  the  legi- 
timate proprietors  of  the  sewerage,  will  have  a  direct 
interest  in  providing  the  means  for  delivering  it  to  those 
who  purchase  it,  and  this  might  be  effected  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  reservoirs  constructed  alongside  the 
railway,  and  furnislied  with  pumps  for  lifting  the 
sewerage  into  wrought  iron  tanks  built  upon  railway 
trucks.  These  tanks  would  no  doubt  be  provided  by 
railway  companies,  as  the  conveyance  of  the  sewer- 
water  would  form  an  important  item  in  their  goods 
traffic  ;  it  would  be  eei-tain,  too,  and  increasing,  as  the 
mode  of  applying  it  became  better  understood.  Accord- 
ing to  ilr.  Smith's  statement,  eight  tons  of  sewer  water 
are  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  Sir.  Hud- 
son says  that  the  trucks  on  the  narrow  gauge  lines  will 
weigh  (of  course  he  means  when  laden)  from  seven  to 
nine  tons  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  about  six  tons  of 
sewer  water  may  be  conveyed  upon  one  truck,  which 
might  be  left  at  the  depot  on  the  railway  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  descriptions  of  manure,  to  be  carted 
thence  by  the  farmers  in  suitable  liquid  manure  carts. 

There  are  several  questions  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  I  have 
here  described.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  first  cost 
of  the  liquid  manure.  Secondly,  the  carriage  to  the 
depot  on  the  railway  in  the  country.  And  thirdly,  the 
expense  of  conveying  it  into  the  fields  :  the  sum  total  of 
these  would  give  the  cost  of  manuring  the  land.  The 
next  thing  we  are  to  consider  is  its  relative  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  compared  with  other  manures,  and  this  is  a 
question  of  gi'eat  importance,  because  it  involves  many 
inquiries  respecting  the  source  from  whence  it  is 
derived,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  collected  and 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  In  densely  popu- 
lated towns,  the  sewerage  will  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fertilizing  ingredients  than  in  one  that  is  more 
thinly  so ;  then  again,  in  a  town  where  the  contents  of 
the  water-closets  are  discharged  into  the  drains,  with 
other  animal  matter,  the  sewerage  will  be  richer  than 
■where  there  are  open  privies  ;  another  enquiry  should 
be,  to  what  extent  is  the  sewerage  diluted  with  rain 
■water.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  render  sewer 
water  generally  applicable  and  useful  as  a  fertilizer,  it 
must  be  delivered  to  the  farmer  of,  as  near  as  may  be 
practicable,  a  standard  quality  ;  I  mean  that  it  should 
always  contain,  in  a  given  quantity,  the  same  propor- 
tions of  fertilizing  ingredients  diluted  to  the  same 
extent,  ■wliieh  state  of  dilution  should  be  that  most  suit- 
able for  direct  application  to  the  land.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  might  be  accompUshed,  partly  by  chemical  analysis 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  secondly,  by  such  an  .arrange- 
ment of  branch  drains  betwixt  the  sewerage  of  a  town 
and  the  rsservoij- containing  the  liquid  manure,  as  would 
regulate  the  admittance  of  water  into  it  during  heavy 
rains.  The  reservoirs  could  be  so  j  laced  as  to  draw  off 
any  portion  of  the  liquid  in  a  sewer  in  -dry  weather, 
when  it  would  be  in  the  most  concentr.afed  state,  as 
might  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for 
the  use  of  the  farmers.  Perhaps  it  might  be  necess.ary 
to  have  more  than  one  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  more  complete  chemical  union  of  the  sever.il 
elements  contained  in  sewer  water.  The  various  kinds 
of  matter  iu  fresh  sewer  water  are  merely  suspended, 
when  at  rest  some  portion  of  it  is  deposited,  other  por- 
tions are  decomposed,  gases  evolved  and  fresh  combma- 
tions  take  place,  and  when  the  union  of  the  sevei-al 
elements  is  complete,  the  liquid  manure  is  in  the  most 
fit  state  as  food  for  plants.  Sewer  water  taken  directly 
from  its  source  must  be  of  very  variable  quality,  and 
uncertain  ia  its  effects ;  and,  although  in  this  form  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer,  science  may  yet  do  much  to 
render  it  still  more  extensively  beneficial ;  but  these  are 
mere  speculative  opinions,  the  real  difficulties  of  em- 
ploying the  sev.erage  of  towns  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture wiU  vanish  before  the  chemical  and  mechanfcal 
Eoience  of  the  present  age.— i/enry  LiUddl,  Beverley, 
road,  Hull.  o  y  .  y 


PULVERISATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 
_  The  grand  object  of  pulverisation  of  the  soil  is  to 
give  free  scope  to  the  roots  of  plants,  for  without  au 
abundance  of  roots  no  plant  will  become  vigorous, 
.;  (however  rich  -tlie  soil  may  be  in  which  it  is  planted 
I  ■Pulverisation,  therefore,  is  not  only  adv.antageous 
(  .previous  to  planting,  or  sowing,  but  also  durinS  the 
progress  of  vegetation  of  most  plants.  At  this  "stage 
the  operator,  by  means  of  pi-uning,  or  cutting  off  the 
extending  f.bres,  causes  them  to  send  out  numerous 
others,  by  which  such  food  as  is  in  the  soil  is  the  more 
readily  taken  up.  Pulverisation  increases  the  capillary 
attraction,  or  sponge-like  property  of  soils,  by  which 
their  humidity  IS  rendered  more  uniform.  This  capiUan- 
attraction  is  always  greatest  where  the  particles  of  the 
sod  are  finely  divided.  Gravels  or  sands  retain  little  or 
no  water,  while  stiff  soils,  as  clays,  which  have  not  been 
opened  by  pulvetisation,  either  do  not  absorb  water  or 
when  by  long  action  it  is  absorbed,  they  retain  too  mtich. 
w  atcr  IS  not  only  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but 
it  is  essential  to  the  production  of  extract  from  the 
vegetable  matter  which  they  contain,  and  unless  the 
soil  by  pulverisation  is  so  constituted  as  to  retain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water  to  produce  this  extract,  the 
appUcatiou  of  manures  would  be  useless.  Water  is 
known  to  be  a  condenser  and  solvent  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  Is  immediately  carried  by  it  to  the  roots  of 


vegetables.  The  depth  of  pulverisation  must  depend 
upon  the  soil  and  subsoil.  In  rich  lands  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  deep,  and  even  in  sands,  unless  the  subsoil  con- 
tain particles  noxious  to  vegetables  ;  but  very  dry 
sands,  if  the  season  is  hot  and  dry,  should  merely  be 
stirred,  otherwise  the  great  evaporation  of  moisture 
which  would  take  place  by  deep  pulverisation,  would 
render  them  too  dry  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants. 
By  deep  pulverisation  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is 
increased.  As  earths  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  gradual  in- 
creasing tempei-ature  of  spring  could  communicate  its 
genial  warmth  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  It  is  thus  of 
the  utmost  importauce  to  have  the  land  open,  so  that 
the  warm  air  and  tepid  rains  of  spring  may  have  free 
ingress.  Some  soils  are  more  readily  heated  than 
others,  and  some  soils  cool  much  sooner  than  others. 
In  general,  soils  that  consist  principally  of  a  stiff  white 
clay  are  difficult  to  heat,  and  being  usually  very  mo,ist, 
they  retain  the  heat  only  for  a  short  time.  Chalks  are 
similar  iu  one  respect,  they  are  difficult  to  heat,  but 
being  drier  they  retain  the  heat  longer.  A  black  soil 
is  readily  heated  :  coloured  soils,  and  those  soils  con- 
taining much  carbonaceous  matter,  exposed  under 
equal  circumstances,  acquire  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  pale-coloured  soils.  When  soils  are  per- 
fectly dry,  those  which  most  readily  become  heated 
by  the  solar  rays,  likewise  cool  much  more  rapidly. 
Abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  when 
heated  to  the  same  degree,  will  cool  much  more  slowly 
than  a  wet  pale  soil  entirely  composed  of  earthy  matter. 
Sir  H.  Davy  found  "  that  a  rich  black  mould,  which 
contained  nearly  one-foui-th  of  vegetable  matter,  had 
its  temperature  increased  in  one  hour  from  65°  to  SS", 
by  exposure  to  sunshine  ;  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was  heated 
only  to  60°,  under  the  same  circumstances;  but  the 
mould  removed  into  the  shade,  where  the  temperature 
was  62°,  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  13",  whereas  the  chalk, 
under  the  some  circumstances,  had  lost  only  i".  A 
brown  fertile  soil,  and  a  cold  baiTen  clay,  was  each 
artificially  heated  to  88°,  having  been  previously  dried. 
They  were  then  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  57°  ; 
in  half  an  hour  the  dark  soil  was  found  to  have  lost 
9°,  .ind  the  clay  6-''.  An  equal  portion  of  the  clay 
containing  moisture,  after  having  been  heated  to  S8'', 
was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  63"  ;  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  found  to  have  gained  the 
temperature  of  the  room." 

The  moisture  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  materially  affects 
its  temperature,  and  prevents  their  ever  attaining  to 
any  great  degree  of  either  heat  or  cold.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  division  of  their  parts  ;  the 
more  divided  they  are,  the  greater  is  their  absorbent 
power.  The  diflereut  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  like- 
wise appear  to  act  with  different  degrees  of  energy. 
Thus,  vegetable  substances  are  more  absorbent  than 
.animal  substances;  animal  substances  more  so  than 
compounds  of  alumhia  and  silica  ;  and  compounds  of 
alumina  and  silica  more  so  than  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  differences,  however,  depend  greatly 
upon  the  state  of  division,  and  the  surface  exposed. 
Stiff  clays,  which  absorb  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
when  it  is  poured  upon  them  in  a  fluid  state,  are  not  the 
soils  which  absorb  the  most  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  dry  weather.  They  cake,  -or  run  together  in 
hard  lumps,  and  present  only  a  small  surface  to  the  air, 
which  requires  much  trouble  to  reduce  to  a  fine  state, 
and  in  hot  dry  seasons  the  vegetation  on  them  is  gene- 
rally burnt  up  almost  as  readily  as  on  sands.  The 
soils  ■nhich  are  most  efficient  in  supplying  the  plant 
with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption  are  those  iu 
which  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  some  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
which  are  loose  and  tight,  so  as  to  be  permeable  to  the 
atmosphere.  With  respect  to  this  quality,  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  with  carbonate  of  lime,"are  of  the 
greatest  use  in  soils ;  they  give  absorbent  power  to 
the  soil  without  giving  it  tenacity.  Sand,  which  also 
destroys  tenacity,  on  the  contrary,  gives  little  absorbent 
po^ver.  The  absorbent  power  of  soils  with  respect  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  is  always  greatest  in  the  most 
fertile  soils.  When  soils  are  immediately  situated  upon 
a  bed  of  rock  or  stone,  they  dry  sooner  by  evaporation 
than  when  their  subsoil  is  of  clay  or  marl.  A  clayey 
subsoil  will  sometimes  be  of  m.iterial  advantage  to  a 
sandy  soil  ;  in  this  case  it  will  retain  moisture  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  supplying  that  lost  by  the 
earth  above,  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  or  con- 
sumption of  it  by  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  subsoil  often  corrects  the  imperfection  of  too 
great  a  degree  of  absorbent  power  in  the  true  soil. 
In  a  moist  climate  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  much  more 
productive  than  in  dry  districts  ;  and,  hi  such  situations, 
Wh.eat  and  Beans  will  require  a  less  absorbent  soil  than 
in  dry  situations  ;  and  plants,  having  bulbous  roots,  will 
flourish  in  a  soil  containing  as  much  as  \i  parts  out  of 
15  of  sand.  Even  the  exhausting  powers  of  crops  will 
be  influenced  by  like  circumstances  ;  for,  by  means  of 
pulverisation,  the  atmospheric  air  buried  in  the  soil  is 
of  essential  assistance  (by  its  influence  on  the  food  of 
plants  there  lying)  in  the  maintenance  of  vegetable 
growth.  Heat  is  given  out  during  the  elieiuical  pro- 
cesses which  ensue,  and  hence  the  great  propriety  of 
cropiiing  lands  immediately  after  they  have  been  turned 
over,  and  this  especially  if  manure  has  been  added  at 
the  same  time  ;  as  the  process  of  fermentation  will  go 
on  faster  when  the  soil  is  loose,  and  the  cavities  filled 
with  air,  than  afterwards,  when  it  becomes  compressed 
with  its  own  gravity.     The  advantage  of  heat  thus  ob- 


tained in  exciting  vegetation — whether  in  respect  to 
seed  or  roots,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  soil  is  cold 
— must  bo  very  great. 

There  is  yet  an  undecided  point  amongst  many  farmers 
relative  to  the  best  manner  of  laying  the  furrow  slice. 
Some  contend'  for  turning  it  completely  over,  i.  ^.,  laying 
it  quite  flat  ;  and  others,  that  it  is  most  advantageous 
to  place  each  slice  in  such  a  manner  that  its'outer  edge 
may  extend  a  little  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  furrow 
which  was  drawn  before  it.  In  my  opinion  the  principal 
objects  in  ploughing  are,  to  expose  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  lay  the  land  so  that  the  harrow 
may  in  the  most  effectual  manner  raise  the  mould  to 
cover  the  seed  ;  these  objects  are  the  more  readily  ac- 
complished by  ploughing  land  of  every  description  (with 
the  exception  of  dry  sandy  soil)  with  a  furrow  slice  of 
7  inches  deep  and  about  lOi  broad;  the  fuiTow  slice 
will  form  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  depth  of  the* 
furrow  should,  in  general,  hear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
width,  i.  e.,  about  two-thirds,  or  as  six  inches  deep  is 
to  nine  broad.  The  angle  43"  is  strongly  recommended 
in  Bayley's  Essay  on  the  "  Construction  of  the  Plough," 
and  in  Brown's  Treatise  on  "  Rural  Affairs."  Plough- 
ing previous  to  winter  setting  in  is  of  great  use  to  stiff 
clayey  lands,  exposing  tlie  surface  to  the  frost,  which 
mellows  and  reduces  it  in  a  manner  infinitely  superior 
to  w'liat  could  be  accomplished  by  all  the  operations  of 
man  ;  the  hollow  place  between  the  furrows  will  carry 
off  all  superfluous  water,  and  render  the  soil,  with  the 
action  of  the  winter's  frost,  fit  for  tillage  earlier  in  sprin". 
The  harrows  will  also  more  readily  take  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  thus  a  proper  mould  will  be  procured  for  covering 
the  seeds.  Should  there  be  danger  of  the  land  lying 
too  loose  and  hollow,  repeatedly  harrowing,  and  rolling  it 
with  a  heavy  roller,  will  furnish  a  remedy. 

Dry  sandy  soils  should  not  be  ploughed  in  ridges,  but 
be  turned  completely  over  aad  kept  as  level  as  possible. 
Such  soils,  if  rendered  loose,  and  laid  light  by  cultiva- 
tion  will  be  greatly  robbed  of  their  fertilizing  particles. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  such  soils  to  fold  sheep, 
or  to  consume  the  crops  of  Turnips  upon  the  ground 
where  they  are  raised.  This  practice  has  now  become 
pretty  general  over  England,  as  it  is  found  from  expe- 
rience to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  such  soils, 
not  only  by  the  dung  and  urine  thus  deposited,  hut  by 
the  consolidation  and  firmness  of  texture,  which  the 
treading  of  the  sheep  occasious.  The  cultivators  of  this 
kind  of  soil  have,  therefore,  many  advantages  over  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  more  stiff  and  heavy  sorts  of 
soils,  in  being  able  to  perform  the  various  operations  of 
arable  husbandry  with  much  less  expense,  and  being 
less  hiterrupted  by  a  wet  and  backward  season.  I  have 
already  adverted  to  deep  ploughing,  and  the  results  to 
be  derived  from  it.  And,in  conclusion, I  wouldremai-k, 
that  some  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  between  the 
depth  of  ploughing,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and 
the  quantity  of  manure  annually  spread.  I  have  wit- 
nessed where  old  pasture-land  of  a  sandy  lo.am  has  been 
broken  up  in  spring  for  a  crop  of  Oats  by  subsoil . 
ploughing,  that  the  crop  failed.  Now,  there  appears  to 
me  two  reasons  for  this  failure  ;  in  the  first  case,  the 
subsoil  brought  to  the  surface  to  foi'ra  the  seed-bed  had 
long  been  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
gases,  consequently  must  have  been  infertile  and  cold. 
In  the  second  ease,  the  dry  tenacious  sward  being  placed 
under  the  seed-bed,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  was  quickly 
evaporated.  The  grand  object  of  deep  pulverisation  ia 
to  cause  the  soil  to  retain  heat  and  moisture,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  growth  .of  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription.— J,-M'Inlosh. 


ON  THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING. 

(Continued  from  p.  t?4y.) 
There  is  a  statement  of  experiments  adverse  to  thin  i 
sowing  in  "  Mr.  Almack's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Farming 
of  Norfolk."     ("  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal," 
vol.  v.,  p.  354).  On  which  subject  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the  annexed  letter.     We  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  a 
light-land  district,  and  the  Wheat  not  dibbled  or  autumn  ■ 
rolled,         '■  ,^tfsse:c  Fonn,  Bttrnham,  KojfoU;  Jmie  9,  1845. 

"Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  letter 
respecting  Wheat-sowing.  The  experiments  to  which 
you  refer,  and  which  are  reported  by  Mr.  Almack, 
were  made  by  me  for  my  own  satisfaction.  I  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  sowing  what  is  now 
called  a  thin  seed,  8  or  9  pecks  per  acre  ;  many  of  my 
neighbours  so^wed  from  11  to  13  pedis  per  acre  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  noticing  not  only  that  they  were  more 
sure  of  a  plant  in  the  spring,  but  also  had  generally  a 
better  yield  at  harvest.  The  late  Lord  Leicester  was  a 
great  advocate  for  thick  seed,  even  to  4  bushels  per 
acre  (no  doubt  some  was  required  for  his  game).  My 
father,  more  than  20  years  ago,  wisliod  to  see  a  fair 
trial  between  his  usual  quantity  of  seed  (2  bushels)  and 
Lord  Leicester's  (4  bushels).  I  supermtended  that,  and 
the  result  was  iu  favour  of  the  two.  This,  and  an  ac- 
cidental crop  which  yielded  well  from  6  pecks  per  acre, 
induced  both  him  and  myself  to  persevere  for  many 
years  with  a  thinner  seed,  until  I  was  induced  by  my 
neighbour's  continued  practice,'  and  my  own  observa- 
tion, to  try  for  myself  in  the  two  instances  reported.  I 
have  also  had  three  or  four  experiments  as  to  the  width 
of  the  drills,  and  the  result  has  always  been  in  favour  of  ' 
seven  inches.  This  was  so  much  against  my  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  that  I  ■was  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
three  decided  experiments.  I  now  drill  all  my  Wheat 
at  7^  inch  or  five  drills  to  a  yard,  with  11  pecks  of  seed 
before  Michaelmas,  12  pecks  after:  the  experiments 
referred  to  were  at  7^  inch.  I  attended  at  the  sowing, 
the  reaping,  the  carting,  the  thrashing,  and  dressing — 
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in  every  instance,  assistin;»  in  all  tli(S  operations.  The 
experiment  of  1842  was  horse-hoed  ;  there  was  no  appa- 
rent difference  in  the  quantity  of  weeds  (whicii  were 
very  few  in  .my  part).  I  never  hand-hoe,  but  generally 
weed  with  a  hoe  if  here  and  there  a  weed  springs  up 
after  horse-hoeing.  In  184.3  the  crop  was  so  clean  (after 
Carrots)  it  was  not  horse-hood  at  all,  and  hardly  a  weed 
in  the  field.  My  plan  is  to  horse-hoe  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  then  (a  weeic  after- 
wards) to  roll  witli  a  heavy  roller  before  the  laud  be- 
comes dry.  This  year  tlie  Wheat'  lands  are  so  free  from 
Poppy,  that  I  have  hardly  occasion  to  horse-hoe  any.  I 
have  not  perceived  any  dift'crenee  in  the  succeeding 
crops,  between  tliat  sown  thick  and  tlie  thin  ;  though  if 
the  crop  be  very  thin  we  are  sure  to  kavo  more  and 
stronger  plants  of  such  weeds  as  do  spring  up.  In  the 
ye.arg  1820  and  1821  I  had  two  experiments  between 
dibbling  and  drilling  Wheat;  the  result  in  each  instance 
was  a  little  in  favour  of  dibble  as  to  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, but  in  favour  of  tlie  drill  .as  to  net  produce  ;  the 
e.\pense  of  sowing  and.  cleaning  being  so  mueli  less, 
and  as  the  cliief  advantage  of  tlie  dibbling  a))peared 
to  be  the  treading  of  the  soil,  we  adojited  a  lieavier 
rolling  for  the  flag,  and  I  think  succeeded  in  the  desired 
result.  I  have  had  some  very  decided  results  from  the 
efTccts  of  rolling  in  the  spring — these  and  some  others 
you  will  find  i-eported  in  the  "  Prize  Essny  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  published  by  the  author, 
R.  N.  Bacon,  of  Norwich.  Knowing  the  interest  you 
take  in  agriculture,  I  should  at  any  time  have  pleasure 
in  communicating  anytliing  in  my  power  ;  mine  is  a 
light-land  farm,  and  moderate  land. 

"  I  am.  your  most  obedient  servant,  H.  E.  Blvtii." 

Thin  sown  corn  should  alwaj'S  be  sown  as  forward  as 
possible.  It  has  beeu  stateil,  and  correctly  too,  that 
thin  sown  crops  are  later  than  thick  sown.  This  is 
correct,  and  consistent  witli  the  principle,  that  tlie  more 
vigorous  and  perfect  the  development  of  a  plant,  the 
longer  must  be  its  growth  ;  although  this  may  be  re- 
medied by  early  sowiug,  an  improved  condition  of  the 
soil  by  drainage,  superior  cultivation,  and  abundance 
of  m.anure. 

In  a  thick  sown  crop,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  pre- 
mature, as  shown  by  the  smalhiess  of  the  ear  and 
kernel,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  number  aud  quality 
of  grains.    Time  is  thus  saved  at  the  cost  of  perfectior. 

The  weakness  of  the  stem  caused  by  this  prematurity 
is  often  a  ruinous  affair  in  heavy  land.  The  stormy 
summer  rains  of  1843,  caused  several  superb-looking 
fields  of  Wheat  to  be  laid  and  nearly  destroyed,  only 
producing  from  4  to  12  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  in 
one  small  parish,  under  my  own  observation.  Thin 
sown  and  vigorous  stems  would  not  have  suffered. 

The  following  gratifying  fact  proves  more  for  thin 
sowing,  even  in  a  most  severe  winter  like  the  past,  than 
a  thousand  ai-guments  or  opinions  : — 

My  friend,  Mr. ,  of  Chapel,  Halstead,  Essex, 

deposited  one  kernel  of  Wheat  in  each  dibble-hole,  ou 
one  stetch,  in  a  Wlieat-field,  nie.asuring  l-12tli  of  an 
acre  ;  the  quantity  so  deposited  was  exactly  one  quart, 
or  at  the  rate  of  11  ;^ecks  per  acre  ;  of  course,  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  it  looked  miser.ably  thin, 
but  healthy.  Now,  he  will  defy  any  person  to  distin- 
guish that  particular  stetch  from  the  rest  of  the  field, 
although  8  pecks  per  acre  was  drilled  on  the  remainin"- 
portion.  The  adjoining  field,  which  received  10  peeks 
per  .aero,  is  inferior  to  this  field,  and  of  course  to  the  1! 
pecks.  He  is  of  opinion,  from  the  superior  breadth 
of  the  flag,  that  the  thin  sown  stetch  will  produce  the 
largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  corn.  My  manager 
has  inspected  this  field,  and  although  adverse  to  thin 
sowing,  acknowledges  witli  surprise  he  could  not  detect 
the  tliin  sown  stetch  until  pointed  out  to  him.  Another 
corroborative  fact  is,  tliat  Mr.  Sargeant,  of  Loutli 
(whose  letters  ai-e  quoted  in  my  book,  p.  41),  has  the 
finest  Wheat  in  the  county  from  thin  dibbling,  and  this 
after  Potatoes. 

I  have  proved  practically  on  my  farm  this  season 
that  thin  sowing  in  December  and  January  makes  the 
harvest  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  in  the  same 
field  with  thicker  sorni,  altliough  both  were  put  in  on 
one  day.  The  produce  of  tlie  thin  sown  is  estimated  to 
be  smaller  ;  hut  I  am  not  prepai-ed  to  admit  this  till 
the  thin  sown  has  reached  maturity,  when  it  may,  and 
very  likely  will  excel  the  thick  sown  ;  but  the  bushel 
will  settle  that  question.  My  October  thin  sown  and 
dibbled  corn  is  admitted  to  be  excellent. 

The  following  will  be  about  the  quantities  of  Wheat 
I  sliall  sow,  Iiaving  regard  to  circumstances  : — 

In  August  ..  ,..      Specks..     ..     dibWed. 

In  September  * . .      3    „       . .     . .     dibbled. 

In  October..     ..      4    , dibbled  or  drilled. 

In  November      . .      5    .,       ....     dibbled  or  drilled. 

In  December      ..       6    ,,       ..     ..     drilled. 

In  Janu.iry . .     ..       7     ,,       ....     drilled. 

In  February       ..      8 drilled. 

In  March      ....     12    , drilled  or  broadcast. 

In  April        . .     . .    Itj    „       ....     drilled  or  broadcast. 

In  May         ..     ..    24 broadcast. 

Of  course,  to  sow  Wheat  so  late  as  the  two  last 
months,  would  be  unusual ;  hut  I  would  avoid  the  risk 
of  a  dry  season,  by  covering  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  prevent  tillering,  thus  economising  time. 
In  sowing  such  extreme  quantities,  an  abundant  top- 
dressing  of  manure  must  be  added  to  perfect  a  crop. 
Oats  or  Barley  I  seldom  grow  ;  but  I  should  graduate 
the  quantity  according  to  the  period  of  sowing,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  average  in  a  climate  similar  to 
his,  for  his  system  is  a  most  excellent  one.  This  season, 
I  bushel  of  Barley  dibbled  on  1  acre  promises  to  be  a 
good  crop. 

In  ;iorthem  and  late  districts,  thick  sowing  presents 


the  very  great  advantage  of  forw.arding  the  harvest  con- 
siderably ;  I  should,  therefore,  always  regulate  the 
quantity  of  my  seed  by  the  period  of  its  deposit,  and  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  dis- 
advantage of  thick  sowing  in  poor  or  moderate  hand  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  support  to  mature  each  ear,  thus 
causing  death  to  many  plants  by  starvation,  whilst  the 
survivors  are  crippled  and  debilitated  by  the  conten- 
tion they  have  had  with  their  defunct  companions,  as 
clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  Essay.  I  would 
always,  therefore,  as  I  increased  my  quantity  of  seed, 
take  care  to  supply  a  corresponding  addition  of  manure, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  occasional  top-dressings  of 
soot,  guano,  bone-dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt  of  gypsum, 
in  Marcli  and  April,  when  vegetation  becomes  active, 
and  the  roots  more  in  seareii  of  food. 

The  quantity  of  corn  to  be  produced  depends  not  on 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  but  on  the  amount  of  food 
for  plants  the  earth  contains.  Thick-sown  crops  require 
more  manure  for  their  perfect  development  than  thin 
sown.  I  know  a  farmer  who  grows  from  6  to  7  qrs.  of 
Wheat  per  acre,  by  drilling  3  bushels  of  seed  in  Octo- 
ber, on  strong  land  very  highly  manured.  I  recently 
examined  the  crops,  wliicli  were  very  level,  tlie  ears 
numerous  and  evenly  developed,  the  straw  not  very 
strong.  Such  crops  sufl'er  occasionally  by  lodging  in  a 
very  wet  season. 

I  consider  the  perfection  of  Wlieat-growing  is  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  of  uniformly  ripened  large  well-deve- 
loped ears,  on  strong  upright  stems.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  by  tliin  and  early  dibbling,  frequent 
cultivation  between  the  plants,  and  abundance  of  manure. 
The  best  crop  I  know  of  in  Essex  is  from  5  pecks  of 
Wheat  per  acre,  dibbled  in  August  by  Newberry's  dib- 
bling m.aeliine  ;  it  promises  to  be  7  qrs.  per  acre.  Not 
many  miles  from  this  is  a  crop  from  4,  .5,  and  G  bushels 
of  seed.  The  6  bushels  promises  to  be  better  than  the 
5  and  4,  but  not  so  good  as  tlie  one  I  mentioned  from 
5  pecks.  The  saving  here  is  5  bushels  of  seed  Wheat. 
Some  of  my  own  Wheat  looks  like  5  to  51  qrs.  per  acre. 
There  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  clashing  of  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  thin  or  thick  sowing,  which  I 
can  only  account  for  by  tlie  various  circumstances  under 
which  the  experiments  have  been  tried  ;  for  instance, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  game,  which  would 
reduce  the  plant  to  be  a  thin  one  by  the  spring,  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  sow  too  little,  and  so  it  would  on 
undrained  heavy  land,  or  on  very  weedy  land.  In  light 
sandy  lands  there  is  more  to  be  feared  from  frost,  and 
less  risk  of  a  laid  crop,  such  soils  being  usually  deficient 
in  alkalies,  which  promote  the  groivtli  of  straw.  It  is 
said  on  such  sojls  tliiclc  sowing  iias  been  found  to  an- 
swer best.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in  our  power  to 
increase  the  tillering  of  Wheat  in  such  light  lauds,  by 
deep  di))bling,  and  consolidation  by  autumnal  and  spring 
heavy  rollings. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  uniform  success  in 
eitlier  thick  or  thin  sowings  ;  they  must  both  be  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  variations  in  soils.  It 
certainly  can  never  be  necessary  to  sow  3  or  4  bushels, 
as  is  often  done  ;  for  this  is  assuming  that  each  kernel 
will  .only  produce  tenfold,  I  think  the  biilance  of 
reason  and  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  thin  sow- 
ing. Ey  this  means  we  can  economise  seed,  and  keep 
our  land  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  frequent  tillage  by  horse- 
hoe,  at  a  diminished  expense  —  hand-hoeing  being 
seldom  required.  Should  adverse  circumstances  cause 
too  thin  a  plant,  how  easy  to  transplant  or  dibble  in  the 
vacancies,  or  cause  an  increased  branching  by  a  stimulus 
of  manure,  or  harrowing  and  rolling. 

The  facts  now  required  are,  the  minimum  of  seed  and 
maximum  of  distance.  Jethro  TuU  and  Lieut.  Goodiffe 
have  grown  splendid  crops  at  18  inches  from  row  to 
row  ;  and  if  so,  1  peck  dibbled,  and  IJ,  peck  drilled, 
may  be  sufficient  ;  but  let  us  try,  compare,  and  com- 
municate results  to  each  other.  It  is  a  curious  and 
instructive  fact,  that,  whenever  a  farmer  has  any  par- 
ticular sample  of  corn  he  wishes  to  raise  a  stock  from, 
he  carefully  deposits  one  kernel  in  each  hole,  and  ma- 
nages generally  to  get  an  enormous  increase.  It  is 
true,  !ie  mostly  does  this  in  liis  garden  ;  but  ought  not 
all  liis  farm  to  be  a  garden  ?  There  is  no  difiienlty  in 
rendei'ing  it  so;  it  only  requires  manure  and  cultiva- 
tion, both  of  wliicli  can  be  had  by  paying  for  ;  and  these 
two  items  do  not  increase  the  rent,  tithes,  tradesmen's 
bills,  or  taxes,  although  they  do  increase  the  profits. 
I  know  a  farmer  who,  having  a  new  stock  of  Tares,  dib- 
bled 5  pints,  one  in  a  hole,  and  threslied  out  17  pecks 
(being  an  increase  of  54  for  1)  of  fine  seed  ;  they  were 
podded  to  tlie  ground.  He  then  dibbled  1  bushel  per 
acre,  and  the  1 7  peeks  produced  33  qrs.  and  2  bushels, 
being  an  increase  of  62  for  1.  If  we  can  obtain  an 
increase  of  from  54  to  62  for  ]  in  Tares,  surely  we  are 
quite  safe  in  calculating  100  for  1  in  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley.  Of  course,  when  any  crop  is  grown  for  feeding 
green,  it  would  be  wrong  and  absurd  to  sow  thin,  because 
an  early  growtli  is  required,  and  the  crops  are  cut  in  a 
premature  state.  An  abundance  of  seed  is  in  this  case 
desirable. — 7.  J.  Mechi. 

{To  hi  continued.) 

Home  Correspondence. 

Notes  on  JSIaliers  Discussed  at  the  iVitham  Agri- 
cultural Meeting. — An  article  appeared  in  your  last 
week's  Gasette,  beaded  "  Witham,"  whicli  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  a  running  conversational  skirmish  betwixt 
several  of  the  meralers  of  our  agricultural  society,  at 
our  annual  meeting.  The  matters  then  talked  about 
are  practically  important,  and  one  of  them,  if  carried 
out,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  I  will  take  care  shall  be  noticed 


hereafter.  Mr.  Mechi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
strong,  uniformly  tenacious  cl.ay,  in  Mr.  Hutley's  occu- 
pation, can  be  effectually  drained  at  the  depth  of  from 
4  to  5  feet.  Mr.  Hutley  is  sceptical,  but  offers  the  land 
for  the  experiment;  and  Mr.  Mechi  undertakes  to  drain 
it  on  the  terms  proposed;  so  far  the  parties  are  agreed. 
The  land  in  question  lies  upon  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  German  ocean.  Its  texture  and  stub- 
bornness  is  probably  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  soil  £a 
the  kingdom.  Under  the  present  system  of  farming, 
the  water  is  directed  from  the  surface  by  deep  and  fre- 
quent clean  cut  furrows.  These  lands  in  good  condition 
produce  great  crops  of  Beans,  Wheat,  and  Oats,  and 
long  red  Mangold,  after  Wheat,  which  follows  Clover, 
without  manure.  The  seeding  is  later  both  in  spring 
.and  autumn,  and  the  harvest  earlier  tiian  in  light  soils 
inland.  Draining  tliese  soils  to  advantage  is  a  "  questio 
vexata"  in  agriculture,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Mechi  will  not 
"back  out"  as  it  seems. Mr.  Smith  has  done.  Thick 
Seeding. — Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon  made,  as  you  have  noticed, 
some  remarks  upon  thick  seeding,  which  is  his  uniform 
practice.  Some  of  your  readers  may  think  that  the 
crop  of  9  qrs.  and  7  bushels  of  beans  per  acre  is  a 
mistake,  but  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Dixon's  high  farming  is 
well-known  here,  as  well  as  his  careful  accuracy  in  any 
statements  that  he  may  make  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
the'principal  part  of  his  ai-able  land  is  in  Wheat  every 
otlier  year.  He  is  a  deep  cultivator  with  the  plough, 
and  liis  practice  is  to  manure  heavily  for  the  Bean  crop, 
but  he  bargains  for  no  weeds.  Forking. — In  a  former 
Journal*  I  described  the  methods  we  practise  with  the 
fork,  and  since  then  several  of  our  farmers  here,  and 
many  elsewhere,  have  set  about  it  in  earnest.  All  our 
surplus  labourers  were  thus  employed  last  winter,  ou 
lands  intended  for  Turnips  and  Carrots,  and  both  last 
year  and  this  testify  abundantly  the  profit  of  the  prin. 
ciple,  even  in  the  first  result  in  the  root  crops.  I 
believe  the  increased  produce  is  from  5  to  10  tons  per 
acre.  On  my  farm,  in  a  field  whicli  I  forlced  last  winter, 
I  put  in  Swedes,  without  plougliing,  except  covering  the 
farm-yard  manure  with  a  light  furrow  of  3  inches,  and 
I  stored  tlie  crop  last  week,  1050  baskets,  each  weigh- 
ing half  a  cwt.  to  the  acre,  which  is  26  tons.  8  cwt. 
Tlie  blades  of  the  Turnips  were  cut  off,  but  not  the  tops. 
In  another  field,  forked  in  the  same  manner,  and  which 
was  ploughed  three  times  after  forking,  I  carried  900 
baskets  per  acre,  cleaned  from  blades  and  tops.  White 
Belgian  Carrots,  on  the  same  system  of  farming,  with- 
out the  plough,  and  without  manure  after  Wheat, 
yielded  231  tons  to  the  acre  ;  the  plant  was  deficient 
I  quarter.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  texture  of  light  soils 
is  improved  by  deep  culture  ;  they  become  more  ad- 
hesive, and  sustain  vegetation  and  growth  better  in  dry 
weather.  The  theory  wliicli  indicates  tliese  advantages 
is  sufficiently  obvious  to  need  comment,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  soils,  which  are  only  to  be  subject  to 
the  system.  Potatoes. — Your  publication  has  been 
largely  and  usefully  occupied  with  tliis  question.  I  shall 
not  trespass  upon  your  space  but  with  a  hint  or  two. 
After  I  took  up  my  Potatoes,  I  left  them  in  shallow 
heaps,  on  fresh  ground  lightly  covered  with  straw  for 
six  weeks ;  I  then  picked  them  a  second  time  over,  and 
removed  tlie  apparently  sound  ones,  about  2-3ds,  into 
a  dry  and  covered  shed,  mixing  them  freely  with  fresh 
burnt  turf  ashes  (of  which  I  happened  to  have  a  large 
quantity),  covering  them  over  with  the  same.  Up  to 
this  time  tliey  remain  perfectly  dry,  .and  show  no  indica- 
t'on  of  decay.  The  quantity  is  upwards  of  400  bushels, 
and  the  sorts  are  Phillips's  Bread-fruit,  and  the  Devon- 
sliire  Red.  My  friend  Dr.  Maclean's  new  seedling,  the 
"Red  Lion,"  whicli  you  have  seveial  times  adverted  to, 
is  one  of  the  best  keepers  we  cultivate,  and  not  easily 
to  be  surpassed  in  quality.  I  planted  in  October  au 
acre  of  Potatoes,  the  sets  whole,  and  partly  damaged  by 
the  disease.  I  had  them  ploughed  in  G  inches  deep, 
sprinkling  the  sets  freely  with  turf  ashes,  mixed  with 
one-fourth  of  rape  cake  dust. — Henry  Dixon,  Witham, 
Dec.  9,  1845. 

Autumn  Planting. — By  way  of  experiment  I  have 
adopted  the  following  plan  with  two  sorts  of  Pota- 
toes, early  and  late ;  the  Early  Pi  olifie,  and  a  very  good 
sort  of  purple.  The  rows  are  34  incli'es  apart,  and  the 
sets  (whole)  are  placed  6  inches  in  depth.  I  have 
drilled  Vetclies  between  the  rows,  whicli  are  now  above 
ground.  Should  I  put  any  covering  over  the  Potatoes  % 
When  tlie  Vetches  are  cut  in  spring,  I  intend  to  plant 
Potatoes  in  their  place  ;  thus,  should  the  autumn-planted 
fail,  I  shall  be  in  time  to  occupy  the  ground. — A.  Ban- 
cock,  Bristol.  [6  inches  of  loose  cultivated  soil  over  the 
tubers  is  sufficient  protection..] 

Farm  Capital.  —  Notwithstanding  the  ill-natured, 
and,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  unfounded  remark 
made  upon  my  hist  letter  by  "  Falcon,"  I  once  more 
venture  to  tell  him  that  many  of  his  ideas  of  farming 
are  far  from  practicable,  and  his  letters  written  by  no 
means  with  that  good  spirit  which  usually  urges  one 
man  to  advise  remedies  for  evils  endured"  by  another. 
"Falcon,"  in  the  Gazette  of  November  22,  says,  "the 
farmers  are,  of  all  classes  of  men,  the  most  prejudiced." 
Do  the  rapid  steps  of  improvement  taken  by  the  agri- 
culturist the  last  20  years  warrant  that  assertion  ?  The 
manner  in  which  "  Falcon  "  proposes  sufficient  capital 
to  the  farmers,  viz.,  by  entering  into  partnerships,  is,  to 
a  great  degree,  impracticable;  true  it  is  that  partner- 
sliips  have  existed  and  do  exist  in  tlie  country,  but  did 
"  Falcon  "  ever  know  a  farming  firm  to  get  on  well  % 
Partnership  may  suit  very  well  "  grocers,  butchers, 
millers,  &c.,"  where  there  is  only  one  way  of  manufac- 
turing their  produce,  aud  consequently  can  be  no  differ- 
-  I  have  no  means  of  referrins  to  the  page  and  volume. 
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cnce  of  opiuion  as  to  the  proper  way  of  setting  about  it. ! 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  farmers.  How  many  ever- 
changing  processes  are  required  to  produce  their  com- : 
modities  ?  How  many  operations,  impeded  by  a  shower  j 
or  other  circumstance  talcing  place  during  the  tempo- 
rary non-agreement  of  the  masters,  might  ruin  a  crop  ! 
Difference  of  opinion  tliere  must  inevitably  be  at  times ; 
very  frequently,  I  am  afraid,  if  "  Falcon "  and  any 
practical  farmer  were  in  pai'tnership  ;  the  one  con- 
tinually urging  the  necessity  of  laying  out  more  money, 
the  other  prudently  wishing  to  be  as  economical 
as  possible.  Another  circumstance  must  prevent  tliis 
system  from  becoming  genei-al,  for  it  is  well  known  to 
every  practical  farmer  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  return  can  take  place  for  extra  capital ;  and 
then,  at  first,  from  only  a  portion  of  farm,  so  that  the 
man  who  was  not  able  to  support  his  family  upon  the 
whole  proceeds  of  a  farm,  would,  by  entering  into  part- 
nership, have  to  live  some  time  upon  half  the  same, 
and  some  time  longer  upon  little  more.  "Falcon" 
owns,  in  the  Gazette  of  December  6,  that  one  of  his 
suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  respecting  the 
saving  of  the  Potato,  was  of  little  use  ;  would  it  not  be 
better  if  he  were  to  prove  all  liis  remedies  before  he 
recommended  them  to  the  public|?— £.  L.,_Camlridge- 
shire. 

Price  of  Labour  in  England  and  ScoHand. — In  the 
Newspaper  of  the  last  Gazette,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Oakley  Farmers'  Club, 
where  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  was  discussed, 
the  most  of  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  There 
is  one  passage,  however,  which  has  puzzled  some  of  us 
in  this  country,  and  I  would  thank  you  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  who  know  both  England  and  Scotland, 
to  state  why  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  is  so  very  great  between  the  two 
countries.  The  passage  I  refer  to  is  where  Jlr.  Barker, 
the  chairman,  in  noticing  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Jlechi  relative  to  Scotch  farming,  is  made  to  say  that 
"  he  thought  'he  reason  why  the  English  were  able  to 
buy  Scotch  Oats  (the  latter  being  dearer  rented),  was 
that  labour  was  much  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in  this 
country,  they  being  able  to  get  for  100/.  as  much 
labour  as  the  English  farmer  can  fur  2001."  The 
Scotchmen  are  certainly  well  off  if  the  above  be  true  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  do  not  fann  so  cheaply  by 
pinching  either  our  men  or  horses.  Your  setting  youi- 
readers  right  will  oblige  —  A  f,oolcer-on,  Stirlinr/shire, 
jV.  jB.  [Taken  in  one  sense,  we  should  consider  Mr. 
Barker's  statement  to  be  simply  erroneous,  i.  e.,  la- 
bourers are  not  paid  so  well  generally  in  England  as 
Scotland.  But  it  may  be  true  after  all  in  another 
sense  ;  for  one  difference  between  Scotch  farming, 
where  it  is  good,  and  English  farming,  where  it  is  in- 
ferior, is  the  skill  shown  in  the  former  in  the  applica- 
tion and  economising  of  labour.  'J'hus  the  number  of 
men  and  horses  employed  per  100  acres  on  an  East 
Lothian  farm  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  employed 
per  100  arable  acres  in  many  districts  of  England, 
though  the  former  may  be  the  better  cultivated  of  the 
two]. 

Agricultural  Chemical  Almanach — "Full  of  errors" 
it  decidedly  Is  not,  although  1  own  that  the  views  in  one 
or  two  instances  may  be  questioned  (and  in  the  present 
progressing  state  of  agricultural  chemistry  such  must 
be  the  case),  yet  T  feel  convinced  that  our  authorities 
are  such  as  ought  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  respect.  The 
composition  of  Barley  soil  not  fit  for  Wheat  I  have  on 
the  respectable  authority  of  Thatr,  corroborated  by 
Cuthbert  Johnson,  who  inserts  it  without  question  in 
his  excd'ent  little  book,  entitled  "Agricultural  Chemistry 
for  Young  Farmers."  The  constitution  of  a  fertile 
Wheat  soil  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  himself,  who,  although  he  does  not  use  the  word 
Wheat  in  the  paragraph  to  which  1  owe  my  information 
on  the  subject,  yet  implies  such  to  be  his  meaning  when 
he  mentions  the  composition  of  a  soil  for  the  farmer's 
purpose  to  be  most  fertile,  when  composed  as  I  have 
given  it.  The  errr^r  which  had  inadvertently  crept  into 
the  *'  Almanack  "  respecting  the  composition  of  water 
could  not  mislead  the  veriest  tyro  in  chemistry,  as  the 
atomic  number^re  close  at  hand  to  detect  and  correct 
the  mistake.  The  source  of  uranium  was  correctly 
given  in  my  manuscript,  and  is  a  typographical  error. — 
Freeman  Roe,  70,  Strand.  [Mr.  Roe  has  requested  us 
to  insert  the  above.  We  must,  nevertheless,  abide  by 
the  opinion  we  have  expressed.  A  Barley  soil,  with 
€8  per  cent  of  clay  in  it,  never  existed  —  taking  flie 
word  clay  in  the  meaning  which  would  at  once  be  at- 
tached to  it,  i.  e.  as  signifying  alunjina  :  12  to  20  per 
cent,  of  alumina  make  a  very  stift'  soil.  We  do  not 
deny  that  Wheat  may  grow  on  a  soil  containing  360 
(out  of  -140)  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  to  put 
that  down  in  a  foi-mula,  expressing  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  "a  fertile  Wheat  soil  "  is  absurd.] 

Dog  Thiit.'e. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  the  most  effectual  way  to  eradicate  the  Dog  Thistle. 
A  Grass-field  is  oven-un  with  them.  1  would  willingly 
employ  people  to  dig  them  out,  but  my  gardener  says 
that  will  not  eradicate  them,  as  the  roots  are  so  deep 
in  the  ground  they  cannot  get  them  v.\>. —  .9.  S.  [If 
digging  them  out  will  not  eradicate  tlieni,  nothing  wiU.] 
Maw'gemcnt  of  Lifjuid  JManure. — On  a  reconsidera- 
tion  of  the  subject  of  my  communication  of  the  -Itli  inst. 
(see  last  Gazette),  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  invention  may  be  obtained,  and  the  a])paratus 
simplified,  by  mertly  inverting  the  order  of  the  valve 
and  floats,  placing  the  floats  and  well  first,  and  the 
valve  last.  By  this  arrangement  the  sluice  plate  of  the 
former  drawing  may  be  dispensed  with.     It  is  only  ne- 


cessary to  observe  that  the  valve  should  act  at  tlie  end 
of  a  longer  lever  than  the  float,  to  enable  it  to  close  and 
open  more  rapidly  on  a  small  motion  of  the  float ;  and 
the  instrument  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  valve 
should  close  on  its  seat  just  as  the  water  in  the  drain 
rises  to  the  edge  of  the  waste  pipe,  and  is  about  to  fiow 
over  into  it.— J.  H.  H. 

Salting  Pork. — "D.  M."  is  very  sorry  that  she  did  not 
see  "  Inquirer's  "request  before  to-day,  December  13th, 
or  she  would  have  answered  it  immediately.  "  D.  JI." 
thinks  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  sugar  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  large  hog;  perhaps  less.  "D.  M."  should  have 
added,  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  pork  had  been  used  out 
of  the  tub  to  admit  of  it,  two  lieavy  pieces  of  stone  or 
marble  were  placed  upon  the  pork  to  keep  i  t  from  risijig  u  p. 
"  D.  M."  has  eaten  the  pork  when  it  has  been  2J  years 
in  the  brine.  The  brine  is  useful  afterwards  for  the 
land,  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  used  a  second  time. — Dec. 
13,  1845. 

Magnificent'  Auroral    Arch    and   Phenomena,  — Oa 
Wednesday  the  3rd  of  December,  18-15,  most  unusual 
.and  magnificent  phenomena  were  visible  in  the  evening. 
There  had  been  several  heavy  snow  and  hail  showers 
during  the  day,  and  many  beautiful  cumulostrati  reared 
their  rocky  heads  above   the  horizon  in  almost  every 
direction.     AtSh.  two  currents  of  wind  were  observable 
by — 1st,  a  mass  of  cirrostrati  clouds  moving  on  the 
N.W.  hoi-izon  from  the  west ;  and  secondly,  by  a  quan- 
tity of  scud  and  nimbi  rising  from  the  S.W.,  in  a  S.S.W. 
current ;  occasional  hail-stones  fell.    At  half-past  o  faint 
appearances  of  Aurorce  Boreales  were  noticed,  which 
increased  very  rapidly  in  brilliancy.     At  20m-  to  6h.  a 
dense  cirrostratus  cloud  extended  along  the  north  hori- 
zon ;  above  this,  at  an  altitude  of  15°  was  another  cir- 
rostratus of  5°  in  Ireadth,  and  upwards  of  20''in  lerfgth, 
parallel  to  the  former  one.     The  space  between  the  two 
clouds  exhibited  a  great  intensity  of  Aurorre.  One  broad 
beam  was    remarkably   brilliant,   which    covered   the 
breadth  between  a,  yS,  and  \i,  <p,  Ursfe  majoris;  it  consisted 
of  pale    silvery  intense   light.       A   vivid   coruscation 
passed  through   6,    Ursre    majoris,   of    about   30°    in 
breadth;    also   another,  very  vivid,  through   e,  Ursse 
majoris,  of  15°  in  breadth.     Several  others  were  visible 
but  very   imperfect  and   indisrinct.       The   moon   was 
shining  dimly.     The  clouds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Auroras  were  i-endered  black  by  the  phenomenon,  1 5m.  to 
6h.  the    beautiful  beam  which  covered  the  space  be- 
tween the  stars  a,  0,  and  v,  (p,  Ursas  majoris,  was  ex- 
ceedingly intense  in  brilliancy.     Although  so  near  the 
horizon  the  sky  was  very  consider.ibly  illumined  by  it ; 
indeed,  more  so  than  by  the  moon.     10m.  to  6h.  a  very 
decided  coruscation  passed  through  the  stars,  a  and  $, 
Ursae  majoris,  and  A  Draconis,  and  extended  within  5° 
of  a,  Ursae  minoris;  tliis  coruscation,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  passing  through  the  pointers,  seemed  to  offer 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  comparison.  Another  corus- 
cation passed  through  A,;n,and^,  Ui-sk  majoris,  and  a  3d 
through  A,  6,  and  i,  Canes-venatici  ;   these  coruscations 
were  about  18"  in  breadth.     The  moon  at  this  time  was 
perfectly  obscured  by  clouds.     7m.  to  6h.,  the  Aurorce 
not  so  brilliant  ;  but  was  10"  nearer   Ihe  zenith  ;    the 
most    intense  part  was    the    coruscation   that   passed 
through  A  and  P,  Canes-venatici  ;  this  had  extended  to 
a,  Draconis.     6ra.  to  6h.,  the  sky  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Aurorie  had  become  overcast ;  therefore,  although 
ceeasional  coruscations  were  noticed,  still  no  stars  were 
visible  by  which  to  mark  them.    The  north  horizon  was 
still  very  bright,  and  the  light  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
half  wide  portion  of  an  arch;  this  continued  visible  until 
20m.  to  7h.,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  snow  fell, 
and  continued  to  fall  until  half-past  7h.,  when  there  was 
a  break  in  the  clouds  in  the   N.W.,  and  the  Aurorte 
again  were  visible    and  brilliant,  but   no  coruscations 
were  seen.     There  was  no  change  until  7h.  55m.,  when 
the   phenomenon  became  much  more  brilliant,  and  a 
coruscation  passed  through  a,  0,  y,  5,  Delphini,  through  i, 
Pegasi;  this  remained  visible  2  minutes.    At  oh.  1 8m.,  a 
most  magnificent   phenomenon  was    visible,   viz.,    an 
Auroral  arch  ;  when  first  discovered  it  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum brightness,  and  of  a  somewhat  orange  colour  ;  the 
light  it  emitted  was  very  strong  ;  in  fact,  although  the 
moon  was  setting,  the  night  was  quite  light ;  its  average 
breadth  was  5°,  and  it  extended  the  whole  of  the  way 
from  W.  by  S.  horizon  to  E.  by  N.  horizon,  and  was  of 
an  almost  equal  bi'eadth  the  whole  arch  ;  the  stars  ap 
peared  perfectly  bright  through  this  phenomenon  :  at 
least  those  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  magnitude  did.     The 
flickering  light  had  a  rapid  cymoid motion  from  West  to 
East  when  first  discovered  ;  but  at  8h.  27in.,  when  the 
arch  was  declining  in  brightness,  it  liad  a  revei'se  motion ; 
this  w.os  very  apparent.     At  8h.  23m.  the  phenomenon 
passed   through  and   near   the    following    stars:— (5" 
north  of  the  moon),  through  the  head  of  Aqu.arius  ;  (3° 
north  of  Saturn,  13°  north  of  Mars),  through  (,  3 1, and 
a,  Pegasi,  f  and  t),   Andromedce,  a  and  A,  Arietis,  10° 
north  of  Jupiter  through  64,  T.auri,  (3°  north  of  Plei- 
ades, 30'  north  of  /S,  AurigEe),  crossing  the  Via  lactea, 
K,  Aurigio,  K,  Gemini  (3°  S.  of  Pollu.x).     A  falling  star 
fell  from  the  Constellation  Cygnus  through  the  pheno- 
menon at  a,  Pegasi,  which  left  a  trail  of  light  behind  it 
for  the  space  of  one  second  ;  the  light  where  it  crossed 
the   Auroral   arch    became    instantly   more    brilliant, 
and     remained     visible     a     moment    longer    in    the 
arch     than      anywhere     else,     and    vanished     abjut 
5"  beyond  the  Auroral  arch.     Many  other  falling  stars 
were  observed  during  the  evening,  but  no  other  crossed 
I  the  phenomenon  ;  (ih.  2jm.,  the  auroral  arch  very  bril- 
liant, but  of  a  silvery  colour  ;  it  had  moved  1°  nearer 
I  the  Pleiades  ;  8h.  25m..  the  arch  separated,  and  fttrmed 
I  into  two  bands  of  about  2"  30'  each,  becoming  nearer 


the  S.E.,  the  Pleiades  were  in  the  space  between  the 
two  bands  ;  8h.  26m.  the  phenomenon  had  become  less 
brilliant  ;  8h.  27m.  a  portion  of  the  arch  was  separated 
from  the  rest,  near  k,  Gemini  ;  the  eastern  portion 
remained  nearly  motionless,  whilst  the  other  had 
moved  nearly  a  degree  nearer  the  S.E.  8h.  30m.,  the 
arch  was  now  very  faint,  although  perfectly  v/ell  de- 
fined ;  8h.  32m.,  sky  suddenly  overcast  fi'om  the  W., 
and  a  snow-^iowcr  came  over  which  lasted  nearly  five 
minutes  ;  when  the  clouds  cleared  off  a  very  faint  por- 
tion of  the  arch  near  Jupiter  could  be  detected.  The 
thermometer  was  31"  when  first  the  pheuomenon  was 
discovered,  afterwards  30-5°.  During  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  phenomenon  was  visible,  and  indeed  all  night, 
the  north  horizon  was  illumed  by  what  I  took  to  be  the 
reflection  of  very  brilliant  Aurorce  below  the  horizon. 
This  must  have  been  very  magnificent  in  a  lower  lati- 
tude. A  comparison  of  remarks  might  prove  useful  to 
science,  therefore  I  give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Highfield  House,  which  is— lat.  52°  57'  30"  N. ;  long. 
1°  10' W.  ;  and  4'  38"  slow  of  Greenwich  time.  Any 
one  having  recorded  the  above  piienomenon  would 
greatly  oblige  me  by  forwarding  a  duplicate. —  E.'J. 
Lowe,  Highfield  House,  near  Noltingham,  Dec.  5. 


^Ott£tt£S. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  E^^GLAND. 
A  WEEKLY  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  10th  Dec. : 
present — the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portnian,  President,  in 
the  chaii- ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ;  S.  Bennett,  Esq. ; 
W.  A.  Browne,   Esq.  ;  F.  Borke,  Esq.  ;  Dr.    Calvert ; 

F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.  ;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  J. 
Bell  Cronipt'on,  Esci. ;  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.  ;  W.  H. 
Hyett,  Esq.  ;  S.  Jonas,  Esq.  ;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  6. 
Kimberley,  Esq.  ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M  P.  ;  R.  Milward. 
Esq.  ;  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  JLP.  ;  Professor  Sewell  ;  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.  ;  C.  Stokes,  Esq.  ;  H.  S.  Thompson,  Esq.  ; 

G.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  T.  Turner,  Esq.  ;  J.  L.  Wright,  Esq.; 
J.  Wood,  Esq.  ;  and  T.  Tweed,  Esq. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
Ileadlam,  Thomas  Emmerson.  M.iyor  of  Newcastle-on-Tjr.e 
Totter,  .A.ddison  Langborn.  late  ^ta3■o^  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Pulleine,  James,  CrakebaU,  Bedale,  Yorkshire 
Parker,  Hamngton,  Parbold  Hall.  Standish,  "Wigan,  Lane. 
Twining,  F.,  Parbold  Hall,  .Standisb 

Cotton,  Aiichael  George,  The  Terrace,  "White-hart^lane,  Tot- 
tenham 
Carrol,  Hutcliinson,  Tulla  Ilouse,  Xenagh,  Co.  Tipperary 
James,  Thomas,  Brandon,  WooUer,  Korthumbeilaud 
Milne,  Oswald,  jun..  Prestwick  Wood,  Manchester 
Merest,   Charles  AVilliam,  The  Priory,  Foruham,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds 
Thorp,  Thomas,  Alnwick.  Northumberland 
Stent,  Bridger,  Hastings,  Sasse.x 
Martinson,  Edward,  Hedgetield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
C.arr,  WiUiam  Cochrane,  lilagd'^n,  Xewcastle-on-Tyue 
CaiT,  John,  Roseworth,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
Cowen,  Joseph,  Blagdon  Burn,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
Bell,  Chiistopher  Seymour,  Cumhei-land  lload,  Xewoa»tIe-ci>- 

Tyne 
Cookson,  Isaac.  Meldon  Park,  Morpeth,  Northumberland 
Iteed,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Byruess,  Itedesdale.  Jedburgh,  N  B.    , 
Laycock,  Robert,  Wenlaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyue 
Laycock,  Richard,  Wenlaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyue 
Brown,  Rev.  R.  {y.  S.,  Vicar  of  .^.twick,  Ilornsen,  Zorkshire 
Parker,  Rev.  Williani,  Rector  of  Little  Comberton,  Pershore, 

■Worcestershire 
Vere,  John,  Carlton-on-Trent,  Newark,  Notts, 
riiillott,  Edward  Pender,  The  Clevelands,  DawlLsh,  Devon 
Creswell,  .\.  J.  Baker,  M.P.,  Creswell.  Morpeth,  Ilorthnmb. 
Bell,  Thomas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

-Anderson.  Joseph,  "Wliitley,  T.\nemouth,  Northumbeiland 
Anderson,  Vrilham.jun.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Potts,  Timothy,  Rising  Sun,  Long  Benton.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
'^Vest,  Captain,  R.N.,  Jesraond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Spoor,  Itiehard,  Whitburn.  Sunderland,  Durham 
Cornewall,  Sir  Veltej'S,  Kal-t.,  itoccas  Court,  Hereford 
Recs,  Rees  Edward,  PacldDgocli.  Newport,  Monniouttitiilj-e 
Dyke,  J.  D.,  Glovers,  Sittingbom-ne,  Kent 
Hutchison,  John  Monyruy,  Peterhead.  N.B. 
Bennet,  Philip,  jun..  if. P.,  Rougham  Uatl,  Bni-y  St.  Edccunds 
Dninnuond,  Dr.,  10-3.  trloucester-place,  Portman-^quare 
Stagg,  Thomas,  Gr«at  Bedirin,  Wiltshire 
The  names   of   14  candidates  for   election   at  sext 
meeting  were  then  read. 

Mr.  WooDw-AHD,  of  Little  Comberton,  transmitted  to 
the  Council  a  memorial  from  the  ci'y  of  Worcester,  so- 
liciting the  Society  to  hold  its  Country  Meeting  of  1847 
at  that  place  ;  and  the  various  plans  and  points  of  in- 
formation required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Council 
being  at  the  same  time  duly  forwarded,  the  whole  of 
these  papers  were  referred  to  the  monthly  Council  in 
.\pril. 

Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  submitted  to 
the  Council  the  various  specimens  of  results'obtained  in 
making  the  trial  of  the  Southampton  and  other  WheatF, 
as  judges  selected  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Lister  Maw 
presented  specimens  of  the  Belgian  Carrot,  gi'ovin  out 
his  farm  at  Tetley,  along  with  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  cultivated.  Mr.  I 
Cuthbert  Johnson  suggested,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident, a  minute  chemical  examination  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Clover  crop  on  certain  soils,  where 
formerly  that  crop  was  grown  with  perfect  success  by 
their  present  cultivators.  The  committee  ou  the 
analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  were  requested  by  the 
Council  to  favour  them  with  a  report  on  the  actual  state 
of  that  iuvestigation.  Jlr.  G.  Turner  subniitled  va- 
rious papers  and  models  to  the  inspection  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  then  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  I 
recess  to  the  first  Wednesday  iu  February. 

A  Speci.1L  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
December.  Present :  the  Right  Hon.  Lurd  Portman, 
President,  in  the  chair  :  T.  Ravmond  Barker,  Esq.  : 
H.  Blanshard,  Esq. ;  W.  A.  Browne,  Esq. ;  F,  Burke.: 
Esq. ;  J.  Bell  Compton,  Esq.  ;  G.  Kimberley,  Esq. 
R.  Milward,  Esq. ;  J.  Morton,  Esq.  ;  J.  A.  Ransome. 
Esq. ;  Prof.  Sewell ;  and  W.   B.  Wingate,  Esc.     Th« 
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Couucil  tdok  into  cousidei-ation  anil  unanimously  agreed 
to  tbeir  Report  to  tlie  General  Meeting. 

OuNiiRAL  MEiiTiNG. — The  December  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hano- 
ver-square, on  Saturday   last,  the   13th  instant.     The 
Right   Hoii.  Lord  Portnian,   President,  in  the  chair  : 
The  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  President,   read 
the  foUowiug  report  from  the  Couucil  : — ■ 
llEPORT. 
The'  Council  have  to  report  to  tli«!  inenihers  at  tlieir 
present  general  meeting  the  result  of  their  consideration 
on  the  three   following  principal  subjects   during   tlie 
past  half-year,  namely  : —  I 

1.  The  Annual  Country  Meetings  ; 
'J.  The  Vinances  of  the  Soeiety  ;  and 
3.  The  I'otato  Disease. 

Annual  Cou.ntkv  Meetings The  following  corap.ira- 

tive  statement  of  the  entries  of  stock  and  implements  at 
each  of  the  country  meetings  already  held,  and  of  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  e.\penditurc  on  each  occasion, 
will  furnish,  at  a  single  vie^v,  the  requisite  data  for 
estimating  the  e.\tent  of  the  several  meetings,  and  their 
vrespective  chai'ge  on  the  general  funds  of  tlie  Society  :  — 


.1339,  Oxioi-a    

1840,  Cambridge 

18-tl,  Liverpool   . .. . 

1842,  Bristol 

1843,  Derby 

1844,  Southampton  . 
184'),  Shrevvsbury^. 


Stock, 


24* 
35a 
.319 

.jlO 
730 


&  = 


23 
3(i 
312 
455 
508 
948 
042 


Receipts 


£ 

2394 
341 G 
4100 
4202 
3390 
4929 
3lili2 


.Expen- 
diture. 


£ 

2683 
3689 
5032 
4775 
6090 
5730 
SliiO 


.-Exeess 

?f'Ex- 

j^ndi- 

ture. 


£ 

294 

173 

946 

573 

1700 
807 

1504 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  last  Country 
Meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  held  at  Shrewsbury,  exceeded 
the  first  Meeting,  held  at  O.-iford,  by  double  the  entries 
of  stock,  and  more  than  40  times  the  entries  of  imple- 
ments ;  while  the  e.Kpenses  required  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Meeting,  to  provide  the  increased  amount  of  accommo- 
dation, have  been  only  double  those  of  the  Oxford 
Meeting.  But  the  number  of  persons  who  visited  the 
SUow-yard  at  Shrewsbury  being,  from  local  causes, 
much  less  than  at  Oxford,  a  heavy  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  the  receipts  at  the  Shrewsbury  Jleeting  has 
teoome  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  Society.  If, 
however,  the  multitudes  who  had  thronged  the  former 
Country  Meetings,  in  localities  more  accessible  and 
more  thickly  populated  than  th.at  of  the  North  Wales 
District  of  the  Society,  in  which  Shrewsbury  is  situate, 
were  wanting  at  tlie  Society's  recent  Country  Meeting 
ill  that  town,  the  Council  feel  that  a  great  principle  of 
the  Society  has  been  carried  out,  in  having  held  one  of 
their  Country  Meetings  in  a  district  purely  agricultural, 
remote  from  opportunities  of  direct  information  as  to 
means  of  improvement,  of  personal  inspection  of  the 
vai'ious  breeds  of  stock,  and  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  implements  of  distant  districts.  While,  however, 
the  assemblage  that  formed  the  Shrewsbury  Meeting 
was  less  than  ou  previous  occasions,  it  comprised  within 
its  numbers  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  including 
.distinguished  foreign  visitors,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin :  the  splendid 
exhibition  of  Hereford  cattle,  and  the  quality  of  the 
show  generally,  both  of  stock  and  implements,  con- 
stituted an  exhibition  fully  equal  in  merit  and  intrinsic 
excellence  to  the  more  immerously  attended  meetings 
of  previous  years.  The  trial  of  Implements,  both  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently  at  Pusey,  in  Berkshire, 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Stewards  and 
Judges  of  that  department,  who  have,  however,  re- 
ported to  the  Council  that  the  trial  made  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  was  fully 
"adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  might  have  spared  the 
"delay,  expense,  and  trouble  occasioned  by  a  subsequent 
.trial.  lu  .acknowledgment  of  the  ohligations  which 
the  Society  owed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Monkraoor ;  to 
>Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  ;  to  the  Railway  Companies,  and  to 
Jtiie  Commissioners  of  Police,  tlie  Council  have  trans- 
mitted to  those  parties  respectively  a  vote  of  their  best 
thanks. 

The  Council  have  appointed  Committees  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  following  queariona  respectively 
referred  to  them  : — 

1.  For  recommeiidinj;'  the  best  method  of  providing  for  tlie 
persou.il  accommodation  of  tlie  Judges,  and  for  regiilatiug 
the  future  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  services. 

2.  For  reporting  to  the  Council  tlie  most  suitable  rotation  of 
districts,  to  eommenee  in  1848.  for  the  Annual  Country 
Meetings  of  tlie  Society,  to  be  adopted  on  the  termin.ition 
of  tlie  present  schedule  which  ends  in  1847  ;  and 

3.  For  ascertaining,  in  conjunction  witli  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Soeiety.  tlie  security  to  be  provided  in  future  against 
alleged  infringement  of  patent  rights,  in  making  use  of 
implements  selected  by  the  Judges  for  tria!. 

The  Cattle  Prize  Sheet  for  the  Newcastle  meeting,  as 
arranged  in  the  month  of  June  last  according  to  the 
bye-law,  in  which  an  increase  is  made  in  the  amount  of 
the  principal  prizes,  has  been  already  published  ;  the 
list  of  prizes  to  be  oflfered  for  implements  at  Newcastle 
has  also  been  arranged.  The  Council  are  gratified  to 
find,  from  the  numerous  applications  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  soliciting  the  Society  to 
hold  its  country  meeting  in  each  of  their  respective 
districts,  that  the  effects  resulting  from  the  -system  of 
a  succession  of  districts  adopted  by  the  Council  have 
'not  only  proved  to  be  of  a  most  practical  and  beneficial 
''character,  but  that  they  are  duly  estimated  by  the 
country  at  large.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  ex- 
hibitora,  they  have  decided  on  further  arrangements  to 


be  made  with  the  auctioneer  at  the  sale  of  stock  ;  and 
in  order  to  enable  the  consulting-engineer  to  have  in- 
creased facilities  for  drawing  up  his  report  on  the 
exhibition  and  trial  of  implements,  they  have  released 
him  from  the  duties  of  acting  as  a  judge,  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  him  to  devote  his  attention  more  exclusively 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  principles,  construction, 
and  practical  working  of  the  implements  exhibited. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  Judges  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  Wheat  selected  at  the  Southampton 
Meeting,  their  respective  reports  on  its  cultivation,  along 
with  other  local  varieties,  which  will  appear  at  length 
in  the  ensuing  Part  of  the  Journal  now  ou  the  eve  of 
publicatiou. 

The  Committee  Imving  reported  to  the  Council  that 
unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen  in  effecting  the  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  plants,  for  which  the  Councii.had  voted 
a  sum  of  money,  the  Council  have  requested  the  Com- 
mittee to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  investigation, 
and  favour  them  with  a  report  on  the  subject. 

Finances. — The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of 
members,  income,  aud  expenditure,  from  the  year  of 
the  Oxford  meeting  to  that  of  the  Southampton  in- 
clusively,  will  shov.'  the  correspondiug  relation  of  each 
of  these  particular  heads  of  enquiry  duriug  the  period 
of  the  Society's  past  history  : — • 


1338 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1343 
1844 


Members.    Income.     Expenditure. 


£7440 


4202 

5001 

5382 

6028 

mm 

6236 

0903 

7907 

6827 

9291 

£0941 

4040 
5150 
5699 
0906 
9070 


The  arrears  of  subscription  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows  ; — 

£  336 

636 

1141 

1702 

2987 


1841 
184'.i 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Total         £6802 

The  total  number  of  members  in  ai'rear  is  2902. 
j£1915  having  been  discharged  from  the  arrear  ac- 
count since  the  last  general  meeting  in  May.  Since 
that  date  264  new  members  have  been  elected,  42  have 
died,  and  316  been  struck  off  the  list ;  and  the  Society 
now  consists  of  tlie  following  members  :  — 

Life  Governors        94 

Aiuiual  Governors  198 

Life  Members  527 

Annual  Members 6399 

iLouorary  Members  . .      15 


Total        6733 

The  Council  having  ordered  the  list  of  the  Society  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  it  is  now  in  the 
press,  aud  will  appear  with  the  ensuing  Part  of  the 
Journal.  The  members  of  the  Society  who  receive  the 
List  aud  Journal  would  render  effective  service  to  the 
Society,  if  they  would  inform  the  secretary  of  any  errors 
in  the  List. 

Potato  Disease. — His  Grace  the  Doke  of  Nokth- 
UMBERLAND,  One  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society, 
liaviog  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  the  sum  of 
IQOl.,  to  be  appropriated  to  such  purpose  for  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Society  as  the  Council  might  decide  ; 
the  Council,  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  entire 
concurrence  and  approval,  have  resolved  to  divide  this 
donation  into  three  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best 
essays  on  the  Potato  disease  and  its  history,  such  essays 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  by  the  1st 
of  June,  1846.  The  prize  essays  being  reserved  for 
anaounceraent  and  reading  at  the  Newcastle  meeting, 
namely  : — 

Prize  of  dOL,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  remedy  for 
the  Potato  disease,  and  on  its  treatment  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  planting,  growth,  and  preservation. 

Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish 
information  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Potato  during  the  last 
year,  T\-ith  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 

2.  The  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  remedies  for  tlie  disease  ;  e.-cpiaining  the  principles  on 
wliich  the  remedy  is  founded. 

4.  The  treatment  of  the  Potato  in  planting,  both  from  the 
tubers  and  fi'om  the  seed,  and  in  various  stages  of  its 
growth. 

5.  Tlie  mode  of  pitting  and  preserving  Potatoes  in  ordinary 
seasons,  with  tlie  principles  upon  wliich  any  improved  plans 
may  be  founded. 

Prize  of  201.  for  the  second-best  essay  on  the  same 
subject. 

Prize  of  30/.  for  the  best  history  of  the  disease  at  the 
present  time  affecting  the  Potato  ;  involving  a  con- 
densed detail  of  facts  developed  by  experiments. 

Competitors  for  this  prize  will  be  required  to  furnish, 
information  on  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  history  of  the  disease  in  the  Potato  in  Great  Britain, 
with  particular  reference  to  authentic  returns  regarding 
any  peauliarity  of  season  or  seasonal  variations. 

2.  On  the  methods  for  retarding  the  progress  of  tlie  disease. 

3.  On  the  methods  proposed  for  extracting  the  nutritive  in- 
gredients of  diseased  Potatoes. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the  Consulting-Chemist  to  the 
Society,  having  kindly  consented  to  deliver  two  lectures 
on  the  Potato  disease  before  the  members,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  present  general  meeting,  the  Council,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Journal  Committee,  directed  .all 
papers  on  that  subject  to  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Playfair's 
inspection  previously  to  their  future  consideration  by 
that  Committee  ;  aud  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  having  Uberally  placed  their  theatre  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council,  for  the  delivery  of  these  lectures, 
the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  has  expressed  to  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 


fair  his  best  thanks  for  the  importaut  practical  lectures 
dehvered  to  the  members  on  that  occasion  ;  and  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  Iiis 
best  thanks  for  the  favour  they  have  shown  to  the 
Society,  by  the  courtesy  jind  liberality  of  the  grant  of 
their  tlicatre,  and  their  cordial  co-operation  in  thus 
aiding  the  Society  in  the  prosecution  of  its  objects  of 
public  utility. 

Tlie  Journal  Committee,  since  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing, have  reported  the  following  awards  of  Prizes  for 
Essays  : — 

Mr.  0.  O.  Roberts,  of  Bangor,  North  Wales ;  Lord  Kenyon's 
Prize  of  20L,  for  tlie  best  Essay  on  Gorse  as  the  food  of 
Cattle,  Horses,  and  Sheep. 

Mr.  John  Uoals,  of  Brendoii  Farm,  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset ; 
the  Society's  Prize  of  201. ,  for  the  best  Essay  on  Catch- 
Meadows. 

The  House  Committee  have  reported  the  execution 
of  the  various  alterations  and  repairs  required  in  the 
Society's  House  ;  the  progress  of  the  plans  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  specimens  of  Wheat,  and  of  the 
models  and  implements  presented  to  the  Society  ;  and 
the  completion  of  alphabetical  aud  classed  catalogues  of 
the  books  in  the  library. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  list  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society,  by  the  lamented  death  of  John  Charles 
Earl  Spencer,  the  Council,  in  unanimously  electing 
Frederick  Earl  Spencer  to  fill  that  office,  have  availed 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  of  recording  on  theii- 
minutes  an  expression  of  their  sincere  regret  at  his  loss, 
and  their  deep  sense  of  his  private  virtues,  and  of  the 
valuable  services  he  had  so  uniformly  and  unwearedly 
rendered  to  the  Society  in  promoting  every  practical 
object  connected  with  its  welfare,  aud  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  improvement.  They  have 
elected  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
in  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Frederick  Earl 
Spencer  to  the  list  of  Trustees. 

The  Council  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  steady  progress  of  the  Society  in  the 
advancement  of  its  various  objects ;  and  on  the  distiuct 
evidences,  throughout  the  country,  of  the  impulse  given 
to  the  national  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  by  its 
movements.  They  are  more  aud  more  convinced,  as 
their  labours  proceed,  that,  in  every  attempt  to  establish 
soundprinciples  of  practical  agriculture,  the  indispensable 
necessity  exists  of  combining  the  application  of  abstract 
reasonings  with  a  careful  collection  of  facts,  aided  by 
that  discussion  of  the  rich  store  of  practical  experiment 
to  which  every  member  of  the  Society,  from  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  local  observation,  has  it  in  his  power 
more  or  less  to  contribute,  and  especially  at  the  weekly 
Councils,  which  will  be  held  as  usual,  during  the  session 
of  the  Society,  from  February  to  August. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  James  Hudson,  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warben,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Umbep.s,  this  report  was  received  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Ray.vo.vd  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  then  read  the  report  of  the  auditors,  from 
which  it  .appeared  that  the  total  receipts  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year  (including  the  Christmas 
balance),  had  been  7086/.  18.s-.  lloi,,  and  ^the  total 
expenditure  during  that  period  (including^  the  pur- 
chase of  500/.  stock),  3169/.  ISs.  2a!.,  leaving  a  current 
cash  balance  of  3917/.  Os.  9d.  He  also  read  to  the 
meeting  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Shrewsbury  meetine, 
showing  the  receipts  on  that  account  (including  the  sub- 
scription of  1 000/.  from  the  town  of  Shrewsbury),  to 
have  been  3661/.  12s.  2d ,  and  the  payments  up  to  that 
date,  5166/.  S.i.  9(/.,  leaving  an  exeess  of  expenditure 
over  tire  receipts  on  that  occasion  of  1504/.  16*.  7d., 
which  had  been  already  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  Society  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  prizes  awarded 
at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  : 

1.  On  tlie  motion  of  the  Duke  of  ilichmond,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  the  judges  at  the  Slu'ewsbm-y  meeting. 

2.  On  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burke, 
That  the  best  thanlvs  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  Dr. 
Lyon  l*Iayfair,  for  the  lectures  with  wliicli  he  had  favoured 
the  Society  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last. 

3.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Uansome,  seconded  by  Professor 
Sewell,  That  the  best  thanlts  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to 
the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  liberal  grant  of  their  theatre  for  the  delivei7  of  Dr. 
Playfair's  lectures. 

4.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Divett,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill- 
yard,  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  tiie 
auditors,  Mr.  Tawney,  Mr.  Hampden  'Tumer,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Knight,  for  their  care  in  auditing  the  Society's 
accounts. 

The  auditors  having  then  been  re-elected  for  the 
year  ensuing,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  at  the  request  of  the 
meeting  took  the  chair;  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Divett,  M.P.,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  "  That  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Lord  Portman, 
for  the  valuable  services  he  had  already  rendered  to  the 
Society  as  its  President,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
at  that  meeting."  The  President  having  suitably  ac- 
Imowledged  this  unauimous  expression  of  the  thanks  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Pusey  left  the  chair  aud  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Council  stand  adjourned  over  the 
Christmas  recess  to  tlie  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

In  the  Report  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  second 
lecture,  our  reporter  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  making 
Dr.  Playfair  state  that  "  there  was  no  prospect  of  ob- 
taining souud  Potatoes  from  abroad  for  seed."  From 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Playfair's  manuscript 
lecture,  it  will  be  seen  what  is  really  the  case  in  this 
point.  There  are  Potatoes  to  be  had  abroad,  but  not 
enough  : — "  I  the  more  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
for  taking  care  of  seed,  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
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can  look  only  for  a  very  limited  supply  from  abroad. 
At  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  Ireland, 
the  Goyernment  ordered  consular  returns  to  be  made  ; 
and  I  have  authority  to  state  my  opinion  of  those  which 

1  have  seen,  although  all  have  not  yet  been  received. 
With  the  exception  of  Gallicia,  from  whence  a  consider- 
able quantity  might  be  obtained,  and  perhaps  from 
Bourdeaux,  although  that  is  more  questionable,  we 
cannot  look  to  foreign  sources  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency.  Now,  as  Professor  Lindley  has  shown  the 
enormous  quantity  which  would  be  necessary  for  seed 
(800,000  tons,  on  his  calculation,  if  all  Ireland  required 
new  seed),  you  will  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  looking 
to  yourselves,  and  taking  all  t)ie  cai'e  you  can,  and  not 
resting  upon  foreign  supplies." 

Farmer's  Clubs. 

Darlington  :  Dec.  8. —  The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Mode  of  Keeping  Draught  Horses  during  IVinter. — 
Mr.  Walton,  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Trotter  said  :  I 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  keeping 
draught  horses  during  winter  for  some  years  past,  but 
for  the  last  thi-ee  years  I  have  adopted  quite  a  different 
mode  to  wliat  I  previously  followed.  My  method  for- 
merly was  to  allow  my  draught  horses  each  2  bushels 
of  Oats  per  week,  together  with  1  bushel  of  Beans  and 
as  much  hay  as  they  could  eat,  generally  Clover-hay  ; 
bnt  for  the  last  three  winters  I  have  fed  them  almost  en- 
tirely on  cut  Oatsheaf,  cut  into  half-inch  chaff,  which 
to  me  has  been  a  very  great  saving.  In  an  Oat-crop  of 
about  40  stocks  per  acre,  which  might  yield  near  60 
bushels,     the     feed    of    a     draught    horse     averages 

2  sheaves  per  day,  or  14  sheaves  per  week,  which 
would.be  about  a  bushel  and  3  pecks  per  week,  if  they 
had  been  thrashed  out,  which  is  a  saving  of  a  peck  of 
Oats  per  week  each  horse,  from  what  I  formerly  gave 
them  ;  besides,  I  save  the  bushel  of  bran  per  week,  and 
the  Clover-hay,  which  was  a  very  considerable  item  ; 
for  draught  horses,  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  when 
they  get  three  feeds  of  clean  Oats  in  a ,  day,  when  at 
work,  they  will  eat  a  great  quantity  of  Clover-hay  be- 
sides. Now,  when  I  first  changed  my  mode  of  feeding 
from  corn  and  hay  to  cut  sheaf,  the  horses  improved  in 
condition  wonderfully,  thus  showing  that  it  suits  them 
well.  In  very  busy  seasons,  when  they  are  very  hard 
worked,  I  allow  them  half  a  peck  of  Oats  at  dinner- 
time besides  the  cut  sheaf.  Last  winter  I  had  only  1 8 
acres  of  Oats  ;  those  kept  1 2  draft  horses,  besides  four 
young  horses  occasionally.  This  quantity  of  Oats  would 
not  have  served  me  through  the  year,  had  I  not  pur- 
sued this  system  cf  feeding.  The  mode  I  have  adopted 
of  preparing  the  cut  sheaf  is  this  :  I  have  my  straw- 
cutter  to  work  from  the  horse-wheel  of  my  thrashing- 
machine,  and  I  generally  have  as  much  cut  in  one  day 
as  will  serve  12  draught  horses  for  near  a  month.  One 
man  attends  to  and  feeds  the  cutter  with  the  Oat- 
sheaves,  whilst  another  man  carries  the  cut  sheaf  into 
the  granary  ready  for  use,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  stable 
in  bags  as  required. — At  the  close  of  Mr.  Trotter's 
remarks,  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  upon  the  whole  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Trotter's 
mode  was  much  the  cheapest.  The  Secretary  also  read  an 
extract  from  the  Higliland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
Transactions,  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  which  he  saysj  in 
speaking  of  the  draught  horses  of  the  clayey  districts 
of  Scotland,  that — "  In  the  winter  months  each  horse 
has  a  daily  mess,  or  mash  of  boiled  or  stewed  (not 
steamed)  Beau-chaff,  mixed  with  light  corn  and  small 
Beans,  separated  by  the  winnowing-machine,  or  sieve, 
from  the  best  grain,  to  which  a  few  Turnips  and  a  por- 
tion of  salt  are  added,  with  just  enough  of  water  to  sc: 
cure  the  boiler  from  injury,  whilst  the  whole  is  being 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  and  the  pulp  is  then  put  into 
one  or  more  troughs,  to  remain  till  the  evening,  when 
the  mash  is  divided  among  the  horses  at  a  temperature 
of  about  blood-heat,  immediately  on  their  return  from 
the  yoke.  Tliis,  with  Bean-straw,  and  the  additional 
allowance  of  one  feed  of  inferior  Oats  and  Beans  in  the 
morning,  and  one  at  mid-day,  when  constantly  em- 
ployed, keep  the  horses  in  best  possible  condition." 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Trotter,  it  appears  that  his 
mode  of  feeding  draught  horses  is  much  more  economi- 
cal than  the  methods  usually  practised,  therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
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same  season  ;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  iu  times  of  great 
depression,  the  conditions  are  the  same,  though  at  such 
times  the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  sell  nearly 
double  the  produce  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  labourers 
in  cash.  He  has  also  a  benefit  in  paying  for  his  labour 
in  an  article  which  otherwise  would  cause  him  some  ex. 
pense  in  sending  to  market,  and  in  disposing  of  which 
he  might  incur  the  risk  of  making  a  bad  debt  with  liis 
corn  merchant.  The  conditions  of  a  hind  (I  adhere  to 
the  local  term),  vary  with  the  price  of  grain  from  30/. 
to  40/.  a  year ;  and,  at  the  present  prices,  are  as 
under : — 


.  !  bushels  of  Oats 

24        do.        Barley  . . 

13        do.        Peas 

3       do.       Wheat  . . 

3        do.        Rye 
36  to  40  do.      Potatoes 
24  lbs.  of  wool 

A  cow's  keep  for  the  year    . . 
Cottage  and  garden  . . 
Coals  carrying  from  the  pit 
Cash       


£8  to  9 
..     i 


£6  12 
5  12 
D     0 

1  3 

0  15 

2  14 

1  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Misce  Uaneous. 

Northumberland  Hind  Si/stem.—"Tiie  manner  of 
hiring  and  paymg  hinds,  or  farm  servants  who  are 
householders,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  as  follows  :— 
Each  man  is  provided  with  a  cottage*  and  small  garden 
upon  the  farm,  free  of  rent,  for  himself  and  family  ; 
several  of  whom,  in  many  cases,  are  engaged  for  the 
year  upon  the  farm  as  well  as  himself.  The  wages  of 
the  hmd  are  chiefly  paid  in  kind  :  those  of  his  son  or 
sons,  if  he  has  any  able  to  work,  either  iu  money,  or 
partly  in  money  and  partly  m  grain,  as  best  suits  his 
convenience  ;  but  it  is  generally  an  object  with  him  to 
have  such  a  proportion  of  the  earnmgs  of  his  family 
paid  in  kind  as  will  keep  him  out  of  the  market  for 
such  articles  as  meal,  Potatoes,  cheese,  bacon,  milk,  &c.; 
and  notwithstanding  what  the  economists  say  about 
money  being  the  only  proper  medium  of  exchange  for 
labour,  as  well  as  other  things,  the  custom  of  paying 
farm  labourers  in  kind  works  well  for  both  master  and 
tervant.     In  times  when  grain  sells  at  a  high  price,  the 

"  Many  old  cottages  in  the  country  were  justly  deserving  of 
condemnation  ;  but  a  laudable  attention  to  the  subject  of  late 
jcars  has  had  the  effect  of  adding  much  to  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 


£38  18  0 
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Each  hind  being  bound  to  supply  the  labour  of  one 
woman  (or  boy)  whenever  the  farmer  requires  it,  at 
Is.  per  day  in  harvest,  and  \  Od.  per  day  at  other  seasons. 
The  other  females  of  the  family  receive  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day 
generally,  and  2s.  &d.  in  harvest.  The  food  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  north  of  England,  as  in  Scotland,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  porridge  made  of  oatmeal  with  milk,  for 
breakfast,  and  bread,  made  with  Bailey  and'  Pea-meal 
mixed,  regulates  the  above  proportions  to  the  demands 
of  a  family.  Were  the  same  mode  adopted  in  the 
southern  districts,  although  they  could  not  probably  get 
a  more  wholesome  food,  yet  the  kinds  and  proportions 
of  grain  would  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  taste  and 
habits  of  the  people.  These  '  conditions  '  are  proved, 
in  innumerable  instances,  to  be  adequate,  under  a 
proper  economy  (which  economy  the  system  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce),  to  the  support  of  a  mau,  his  wife, 
and  any  ordinary  number  of  children  ;  for  the  eldest 
are  probably  earning,  at  the  same  time,  from  three  or 
four  to  eight  or  nine  shillings  per  week  ;  and  the  joint 
produce  of  their  labour,  under  the  management  of  a 
frugal  housewife,  renders  their  cottage  a  scene  of  com- 
fort and  contentment.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  a 
hind,  with  but  few  in  family,  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  good  deal  of  corn  to  dispose  of,  for  which,  of 
course,  his  master  is  always  willing  to  give  him  the 
market  price.  The  grain  given  to  the  hind  is  always  of 
the  best  that  the  farm  produces.  He  is  paid  in  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  fourth  part  of  his 
conditions.  It  is  sent  to  one  of  the  many  small  mills 
which  abound  in  the  country,  and  ground  at  a  cheap 
rate  into  the  different  kinds  of  meal ;  and  thus  the  inter- 
mediate profits  of  retail  dealers,  meal-sellers,  and 
bakers  are  saved  to  the  consumer  ;  and  the  corn,  wliich 
would  cost  the  farmer  IG/.  to  pay  his  hind,  is  more 
valuable  to  the  latter  than  20/.  paid  in  money  wages,  to 
be  expended  in  stones  of  meal  or  quartern  loaves  at  the 
end  of  each  week.  One  very  obvious  benefit  arising  to 
the  hind  from  this  mode  of  paying  ixi  kind,  besides  that 
of  having  a  store  of  wholesome  food  always  at  command 
which  has  not  been  taxed  with  the  pi'ofits  of  interme- 
diate agents,  is  the  absence'  of  all  temptation,  which  the 
receipt  of  weekly  wages,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  a  village  or  town  to  buy  provisions,  hold  out  of  spend- 
ing some  part  of  the  money  in  the  ale-house  which 
ought  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  family  ;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  domestic  employment 
which  their  gardens  afford  in  their  leisure  hours,  we  are 
probably  much  indebted  for  the  remarkable  sobriety  and 
exemplary  moral  conduct  of  the  peasantry  of  the  north. 
The  produce  of  his  garden,  his  small  Potatoes,  and  the 
refuse  of  his  dairy,  enable  the  hind  to  fatten  two  pigs  in 
the  year.  The  keep  of. a  cow,  supplied  entirely  by  his 
master,  consists  of  pasturage  in  summer,  and  a  ton  of 
hay,  or  an  equivalent  in  Turnips,  generally  ten  cart- 
loads of  white  Turnips,  or  five  of  white  and  three  of 
Swedes,  and  as  much  straw  as  he  chooses  in  winter. 
This  is  reckoned  to  cost  the  farmer  8/.  or  91. ;  but  if  the 
cow  be  a  good  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantage  must 
be  much  more  than  that  to  a  family.  The  calf,  if  early 
in  the  season,  sells  for  40s.,  or  thereabouts  ;  if  later, 
perhaps  for  30s.  ;  and  if  the  good  wife  be  a  frugal 
manager,  she  will  sell  40s.  or  50s.  worth  of  butter, 
besides  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  cheese  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  The  wool  received  gives  employment  to 
the  females,  to  spin  and  knit  it  into  stockings  in  the 
winter  evenings,  or  it  is  sent,  after  being  spun  into  yarn, 
to  be  made  into  blankets.  In  this  way  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  are  promoted,  and  domestic  and 
social  virtues  engendered  and  preserved,  in  a  manner 
and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  those  districts  where  the 
younger  members  of  a  family  are  early  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  their  paternal  roof  and  tlie  control  of  a 
parent's  eye  ;  or  where  the  parents,  deserted  by  their 
children,  are  forced  to  take  refuge,  under  the  infirmities 
of  age  or  the  pressure  of  want,  in  the  corrupting 
atmosphere  of  a  parish  workhouse." — Mr.  Grey,  bfDil- 
ston,  in  the  "English  Jgri.  Hoc.  Journal." — [To  be 
continued.'^ 

How  to  Save  Oats. — However  humble  our  situation, 
we  may  all  of  us  at  times  be  able  to  throw  out  some 
suggestion  which  may  tend  to  the  general  weal ;  and  as 
'■'  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  steward  on  the  farm  receives 
61.  or  11,  extra ;  and  the  shepherd  has,  besides,  several  sheep 
kept,  of  which  he  sells  the  produce,  thereby  possessing  a  pai- 
ticular  interest  in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  flock. 


to  tend  to  a  general  benefit,  I  have  made  bold  to  offer 
to  the  keepers  of  horses,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  a  plan  which  I  have  successfully  practised  for 
the  last  three  years  to  save  a  large  consumption  of  Oats  ; 
and  having  had  the  management  of  upwards  of  200 
horse's  belonging  to  the  Hammersmith  Conveyance 
Company,  I  can  confidently  state  that  the  plan  is  not 
only  a  great  saving  in  expense,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  to  the  health  and  the  development  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  horse.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
lay  in  a  sufficient  store  of  either  white  or  red  Carrots 
(white  preferred)  to  last  till  the  spring,  and  from  every 
stud  of  eight  horses  I  deduct  from  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  Oats  (which  is  4  bushels,  or  152  lbs.),  1  bushel, 
or  38  lb.,  in  place  of  which  I  substitute  about  72  lbs.  of 
Carrots  shced  thin,  and  then  mixed  with  the  chaff  and 
Oats,  thus  saving  1  bushel  of  Oats  in  every  stud  per 
day.  Now,  taking  the  number  of  horses  working  in  the 
omnibuses  round  London  at  eight  per  omnibus,  and  the 
number  of  omnibuses  at  1400,  the  saving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Oats  by  omnibus  horses  only  would  be  1400 
bushels,  or  175  quarters,  per  day.  But  .almost  all  de- 
scriptions of  horses  do  well  upon  this  food.  Blaine,  in 
his  "  Veterinary  Art "  (pp.  94,  95),  says,  "  Agricultural 
horses  may  be  suppox-ted  on  them  wholly,  when  sliced 
and  mixed  with  chaff ;  the  sweet  Parsnip  has  similar 
properties,  and  may  be  used  with  almost  equal  success, 
and  the  Swedish  Turnip  has  proved  an  excellent  food, 
the  sugar  predominating  in  all  these  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree ; "  and  he  adds,  "  but  Ca;Tots  stand  foremost,  and 
hardly  too  much  can  be  said  on  their  excellent  quali- 
ties ;  they  appear  particularly  favourable  to  condition, 
as  the  skin  and  hair  always  look  well  under  their  use  ; 
they  are  highly  nutritious,  and  so  favourable  are  they 
to  the  free,  exercise  of  the  lungs,  that  horses  have  been 
found  even  to  hunt  on  them,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a 
certain  portion  of  corn,  would  form  as  good  a  food  as 
could  be  devised  for  our  coach  and  machine  horses  and 
our  hacknies  ; "  and  further  on  he  states,  "  that  in  very 
many  cases  of  horses  in  fair  work.  Carrots  may  be 
wholly  substituted  for  corn,  provided  the  quantity  be 
doubled  or  trebled  ;  and  with  additional  advantage  to 
the  health  and  condition  of  the  animals."  In  the 
"  Museum  Rusticum  "  is  an  account  of  two  hunters  fed 
with  Carrots  and  small  loaves  made  of  Barley,  and  these 
horses  were  said  to  be  the  pride  of  the  field.  The  saving, 
therefore,  if  carried  out  only  partially  by  all  who  keep 
horses,  would  be  immense,  as  I  have  shown  the  quan- 
tity saved  by  omnibus  proprietors  round  London  only, 
would  be  17-5  quarters  per  day,  or  1225  quarters  per 
week.  Blaine's  theory  I  have  carried  out  into  practice 
extensively,  and  am  continuing  to  do  so,  and  find  it  not 
only  beneficial,  but  economical.  The  partial  failure  of 
the  Potato  crop,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  Oats  coming 
to  hand,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  justificatiou  for  my 
humbly  endeavouring  at  such  length  to  point  out,  pro 
bono  publico,  how  an  immense  saving  may  be  made  in 
an  article  the  short  supply  of  which  is  being  and  will  be 
severely  felt.  —  N.B.  A  ton  of  Carrots  is  equal  to 
4   quarters  of  Oats,  consequently  every  ton  of  Carrots 

thus  used  saves  4  quarters  of  Oats  to  the  country R. 

G.  Durham  ;  Turnham-green,  Nov.  8. — ]_To  the  Editor 
of  the  Times.'] 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 
Blindness  of  the  IIoese — 3/— We  do  not  thinlc  it  likely  that  oil 
of  cloves  will  have  the  injurious  effect  on  your  horse's  eyes 
that  you  speak  of,  though  the  practice  of  giving  these  cordials 
is  much  to  be  condemned.     The  loss  of  sight  in  your  horses 
most  probably  proceeds  fi'oni  specific  ophthalmia,  which  is  a 
constitutional  and  often  hereditary  disease.     Five  and  six 
years  are  the  ages  most  liable  to  this  disease.     High  keep, 
hard  work,  dark  stables,  and  the  ammoniacal  fumes  from  the 
litter,  are  the  pi'edisposing  causes. —  W.  C.  S. 
Daibv  Management — Revertens — A  cow  can  be  kept  on  grains 
and  a  little  hay  and  caixots  in  a  stable.  We  know  that  grains 
are  good  food  for  cows,  and,we  shall  obtain  for  you  the  cxps- 
^   )-k»(;t' on  this  head  of  some  who  have  used  them. 
-Seed  Potatoes — F  E — The  best  seed  is  that  which  has  been 
\  harvested  when  hardly  ripe,  and  afterwards  greened  in  the 
C  sun.    We  should  not  like  tubers  from  "curled"  hauhn, 
Scotch  Cakt — >S  S  ,S" — We  offered  the  loan  of  some  plans  of  the 
kind  you  describe  to  one  of  our  correspondents  ;  but  since  then 
they  have  been  asked  for  by  so  many  that  it  will  probably  he 
some  time  before  your  turn  conies,  and  therefore  you  had 
better  apply  to  Mr.  Clybuna,  Uley,  Gloucestershire. 
Wasnes's  Pamphlet— jE  D — Your  booksellers  wUl  obtain 'it 
for  you.      We  do  not  know  the  publisher.      Try  Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 
Winter  Barley — J  B  TF^-Will  any  of  our  readers  give  us 
their  experience  of  Barley  sown  before  winter,  say  by  1st 
of  October,  and  whether  there  is  any  advantage  iu  putting  it 
in  the  ground  at  that  season  ? 


SMITHFIELD,  Monday,  Dec.  15.— Per  stone  of  8  lbs. 


BtSBlSeotp,  HerefordB,  &c.  is 
Best  Short  iloins  -     4     -i 

Second  quality BeastB     -    a    i 
Calves       -       -        •        -    4    4 

Eeants,  6336;  She 


t  DownB&  Half-brede  4s  Bto  6e  G 

Best  LonR-wools     -        -  4    4      4    8 

Ewes  tind  eecond  quality  4    0      4    4 

6    2     PiRB          •        -        -        -  4    0      6    2 
!p,  25,240;  Calves,  90;   FIks.  358. 


To-day  beinp  The  tiri?at  Christmas  Market  we  have  a  large  supply  of 
Beasts,  but  not  quite  an  many  as  on  this  occasion  last  year,  nor  do  we  think 
anyihing  like  the  weight  of  meat.  We  do  not  observe  so  many  eitraoidi- 
narv  animals,  but  the  pupply  is  of  averaee  good  quality,  wTiIch  is  far  more 
useful  to  the  butcher.  There  are,  hoivever,  some  of  a  superior  clasB,  which 
for  iha  suke  of  Show  are  readily  purfhaaed  at  rather  over  our  top  quotations , 
but  for  the  common  qualities  barely  supportei,  find  a  clearance  is  not  effected 
Althoufih  the  nurcbei  tf  Sheep  is  not  very  large,  in  conaequpnce  of  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  there  is  quite  enouj^h  forthe  demand.  The  general 
quality  is  very  good.  The  fattest  Sheep  are  a  hpavy  trade,  but  sizeable 
Downs  and  haltX^reda  are  readily  disposed  of.  Veal  and  Pork  trade  remain 
Btrfhdy. " , 

Feidat,  Dec.  19, 

We  have  to-day  a  full  supply  of  Beasis,  and  of  good  quality ;  the  weather 
still  being  bad,  trade  is  excessively  Iheavy.  The  larger  description  of 
Beasts  is  Jower  by  2d  per  8  lbs.  than  on  Monday.  The  m^re  sizeable  Scoih 
and  Herefords  are  making  from  4e  4d  to  43  8d  ;  and  beat  Short  Hnrns  48  ad 
to  4b  6d  ;  but  theoe  prices  are  with  diffijultv  obtain*  d,  and  several  remain 
unsold;  second  quality  3a  4d  to  3p  JOd.  Sheep  are  scarce,  and  Monday's 
prices  are  fully  aupporied,  in  some  Instances  the  best  qualities  make  a  trifle 
over,  but  nothing  quotable.  Veal  trade  is  heavy,  but  late  prices  aie  sup* 
ported.     Pork  trade  Is  steady,  i     . 

•   EeasiE,  H6]  ;  Sheep,  3600;  Calves,  ICS;  Pigs,  350. 

41,  Weil  SmltMilt; 
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COVENT  GARDEN.  Dec.  :'0.— The  Market  has  been  well 
supplied  doling  the  week  with  Vegetables  of  almost  every  kind, 
and  the  quantity  of  Fruit  has  also  been  suffieient  to  meet  the 
^demand.  Among  Tine  Apples  we  noticed  some  handsome 
'specimens,  which  are  ofiered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
quoted  in  om-  last  Report.  Orapes  are  aJso  selling  at  last 
"week's  prices.  The  supply  of  Apples  continues  to  be  well  kept 
up;  good  samples  meet  witli  a  ready  sale,  but  small  Apples, 
which  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  can  scarcely  be  sold 
at  any  price.  Pears  are  good  in  quality,  and  command  a 
tolerably  brisk  trade.  Oranges  ai'c  becoming  more  abundant, 
and  pi-ices  for  them  arc  in  consequence  lower.  Lemons  are 
also  cheaper.  Nuts  remain  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 
Of  ;Vegetablfs  the  supplies  of  most  articles  are  sufficient 
for  the  demand.  CauUflowers  are,  however,  scaxxer  ;  but  Broc- 
coli is  abundant,  and  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other 
ivinter  Greens  are  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Tm-uips  are  excellent 
in  quality,  and  sufficient  for  tho  demand.  Potatoes  have 
altered  very  little  in  price  since.last  week  ;  trade  for  them  is  not 
brisk.  Scakale  is  more  plentiful,  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
French  Beans.  Ati^paragus,  although  rather  small,  is  good 
in  quality.  Celery,  both  red  and  white,  is  abimdant,  and 
Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  kinds  of  salading,  are  sufficient 
for  tlie  deniaud.  Cut  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Euphorbias, 
Bignoiiia  veuu.sta,  Epiphyllums,  Acacias,  Heaths,  Ilehoti-opes, 
Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Chry- 
santhemums, Violets,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 


Flne'Apple,  perlb.,  4jto  6# 
Grapee,  Hothouse,  pur  lb.,  3i  to  6$ 

—  Spaniuh,  per  lb.,  Hu  lo  \i 

—  Portugal,  p.  lb..  9d  tu  i* tij 
Mflloni,  Spaniab,  eHch,  K  to  1D« 
Apples,  DosR.,  per  buiih.,'li  to  lOf 

—  Kitchen.  2«  6.(  to  6/  6d 
Oranges, per  dozen,  €di.o  2t  \   \ 

—  per  100,  3j  ii>  10a 

—  SevilJe.  per  100,  Ua 

—  per  dozen,  2s  lo  -i  Md 


Cabbagei,  per  dot.,  Gd  to 

^        red,  per  doz.,  2a  to  8j 
Biataels  Sprouts,  p.  hf.av.,  li  to  2i 
Savoys,  per  dtiz..  tfj  to  is 
CaullAowArs,  per  doz.,  3s  to  lb 
Jiioccoli,  Brown,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  U  6d 

—  White,  i#6d  to3T 
Greens,  per  doz.  binches,  2a  to  Ba  6d 
'breach  Beans,  pet  1(>0,  3i  6d  to  3t 
Sorrel, perhf.-Bieve.Sd  to  1* 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  tiOt  to  160a 

—  cwc  ,  4»  to  3* 

—  bubhel,3«6ii  to44  6d 
-*    Kidney,  per  bushel,  3f  lu  6« 

Turnips,  per  do2.,li  to  2t 
Red  Beet,  per  doz.,  id  to  it  64 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bcbe  ,  2i  to  5i 
Morse  Radish,  per  bundle,  la6d     c  f 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  Ij  to  St 
AsparaKus  per  bundle,  33  to  lOc 
Cuouinbers,  each.  It  to  2a 
Spinach,  per  sieve.  Od  to  la  6d 
Leeka,per  doz.  bunches.  It  to  2a 
Gerlio,  perlb., 6i  to  sd 
Celery,  per  bunch,  6d  lo  Ij  Cd 


Lemons,  oer  doreo.  6d  to  S$ 

—        per  100,  6j  to  12* 
Almonds,  per  peuk,  i^ 
Sweet  Almiinds,  perlb.,  2*  6rf  to  8» 
Filberts.  Eof^lieh,  p.lODlbs.,40i  lo  45* 
NuLft,  Cob,  per  Uiiilbs.,tJOJ  to  ij5» 

—  BaiceJona,  SO* 

—  Brazil,  Itf* 

—  Spanidh,  14* 
Chesnuts,  per  pe.It,  3*  to  7* 
Peare,  per  hf.-cv.,3i  to  10* 

VEGETABLES. 

Card^ons,  each,  Gd  to  9d 
Parsnips,  per  doz  ,Sdu)li 
Kcorz-jnera,  per  bundle,  1j  to  1*  Sd 
Salsify,  do.,  is  lo  Is  Gd 
Onione,  per  bushel,  U  ed  to  3* 

—  pioklin^,  per  hf.-EV.,  2s  lo  3i 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  U  6d  lo  6* 
SballolK,  per  lb.,  Gd  to  8d 
Endive,  pel  score, G<i  to  I4 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  id  to  Od 

—  —        Cos,  6dto  Is 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  li  to  la6d 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is  to  It  Gd 
Small  Salads,  per  punnei,  Sd  tu  3d 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   SdioSJ 
Savory^  per  bunch,  4d  to  td 
Thyme,  per  bunch,  4d 
Watercress,  p.  12  sm.  bun.  id  to  6J 
Fiirsley.'perbumh,  id  loSd 

—  Roots,  per  bundle,  1* 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
Mint,  per  bunch.  2d 
Marjoram,  per  bunch, 4d 
Chervil,  per  punnet,  2d  to  3d 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

CI  JARVIS  coutinuiug  to  import  large  quantities  of 
•^  •  tlie  above  article,  and  bavin;;  a  considerable  stock  un 
hand,  iu  quality  and  substauee  hitherto  unequalled,  can  offer 
it  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  hou^e  in  tiie 
trade,  fur  ready  money  only,  at  his  oM  established  WINDOW 
GLAS.S  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Ca-tle-strect,  a  few  doors 
from  Regent-street,  where  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Every  other  description  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in 
price. 


F^OREIGN  SHKET  GLASS,  of  good  quality,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  Elphick's,  28,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  For 
Ready  Money  only. 


DENTON  AND  CHARNOCK'S  PATENT  DRAIN- 
TILE  AND  PIPE  MACHINE. 

A  PREMIUM  OF  £10  was  awarded  to  this  Machine  at  the 
recent  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever- 
ley, as  the  Best  Machine  of  the  day.     Price  £20. 

Fai'ticulars  may  be  obtained,  and  aMacMne  seen,  on  applica- 
tion  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  0,  Gray's-Inn  Square,  London; 
or  Graveley,  near  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Charrioek, 
Wakefield  ;  or  to  the  Makers,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Engi- 
neers,  Wakefield. 

DENTON'S  "A"  LEVEL  for  workmen  in  cutting  di-ains 
may  also  be  had.     Price  305. 


POTATOES.— SoDTHWARK,  Wateeside,  Dee.  15. 

The  arrivals  to  this  Market  during  the  past  week  have  been  very  limited, 
Rnd  In  c^seqiienua  of  the  previJpnce  of  the  W.N. W.  wind  those  cargoes 
Jrora  the  Northern  diatiicts  that  had  a  quick  passage  afrived  in  toleiable 
condition.  Some  carRoes  of  York  and  SL-otch  Red^,  the  anivals  of  w-hit;h 
we  aimounucd  in  our  last  report,  turned  1  ut  much  damaged;  Voik  Reds 
were  sold  as  low  as  5a  per  ton  ;  and  Scotch  Reda  at  20e  per  loa  ;  but  the 
best  samples  of  York  Reds  sold  aa  htjih  as  ;2its  :  ditto  Regent's,  from  lOOs  to 
1303.  The  best  samples  of  Perth  Reds  were  cold  at  SOs  per  t"n,  but  SOs  has 
been  asked  fur  one  »r  two  fiesh,  email  cugoes  that  arrived  at  the  clo&e 
cf  the  week. 

HAY.— Per  Load  of  3&  Trusses. 

SSIITHFIELD,  Dec.  IS. 
Prime  Mead.HRy   86a  to    92h  I  New  Hay        — »to   — b  I  NewClr.  — sto   — s 
iafr.New&Rowen68  80    1  Clover  90  to  li5    ( ^tr^w        26         32 

John  Cooper,  Salesman. 
CnMBEBLAND    MAEKET,  DcC.  18. 
Prime  Mead.  Hay     SSsto   95s  1  Old  Clover  Ufia  to  lEOa  I 

Inf«xior  •  70         82      Inferiordo.    93        U'8      Straw  32ato36s 

New  Hay        -       _—         —    I  New  Clover   —  —    I 

Joshua  Bauer,  Hay  Saleamaa. 
■Wbitechapel,  Dec.  lU. 

Fine  Old  Hay    -        90^  to  100s  |  Old  Cloizer    116»tol20»1 
Inferior  Hay      -        —  —      New  Clover   100        110      Straw      E8s  to  333 

New  Hay  -       -75  88  1  lufr.  ,.         70  85    1 

With  a  dull  trade  at  the  above  prioee. 

MARK-LANE,  Monday,  Dec.  15. 
The  uncertainty  respecting  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws 
continues  to  have  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  prices  of 
aU  descriptions  of  Corn,  This  morning,  although  the  supply  of 
English  Wheat  by  land  carriage  samples  was  one  of  the  small- 
est received  since  harvest,  owing  to  the  above  cause  and  its 
bad  condition,  sales  were  diffieiUt  to  eftect,  even  at  a  decline  of 
"Us.  to  35.  per  qr. ;  holders  of  free  Foreign  and  Bonded  not  being 
disposed  to  submit  to  a  reduction,  theu-  Viilue  remains  nomi- 
nally ^unaltered.  Best  Malting  Barley  barely  maintains  our 
quotations,  inferior  qualities  are  very  unsaleable  aud  2.-t.  per 
qr.  cheaper.  Beans  and  Grey  Peas  are  Is.  per  qr,  lower,  White 
scai'cely  saleable  unless  at  a  reduction  of  'is.  to  is.  per  qr.  ^The 
Oat  trade  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  confined  to  retail  pur- 
chasers, at  a  decline  of  1^'.  to  Is.  Hd.  per  qr. 

BRITISH,    FEE   IMPERIAL  QUARTER,  5.      S,  S.      S» 

M'heat,  Esaei,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     White  68    66 

■  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  andYorbflhiie  .  6?  'G3 

Barley,  nialtinvrand  dihtiUinff  3lBto359  Chevalier  33    38 

pats,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Folandt  22^  24 

^—    Northumberland  and  Scotch    ,        .        Fe^d  SO     £3 

^~   Irish     ....  .        Feed  20    S2 

Malt,  pale,  ship  * 64    60 

Herlibrd  and  Essex 60    6S 

Rye 31    37 

Beans,  MazBftan,  old  and  new     :^S  to  42        Tick  31     44 

—  Fij^eoo,  Heligoland      .    87  to  48       Winds  *0    43 
Peas,  White         .       •       ■        .    4j  to  48      Maple  35    3J 

Friday,  Dec.  19. 
Business  in  all  descriptions  of  Corn  is  dull,  aud  confined  to 
the  mei'est  retail  purchases  foi"  immediate  consumption  ;  prices 
may  be  regarded  nominally  the  same  as  Monday,  but  sales  of 
moment  could  not  be  eflected  in  any  article,  free  or  bonded, 
without  submitting  to  a  decline.  New  York  letters  of  the  29th 
ult.  inform  us,  that  the  price  of  Flour  there,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Britannia,  touched  ods.  dd.  per  baiTclf-o,  b.,  but  had  subse, 
quently  receded  to  295.  Id.  per  ban'el  f.  o.  b.  The  stocks  were 
estimated  from  350,000  to  500,000  barrels;  the  former  quantity 
it  was  calculated  would  be  i-equired  for  the  consmnption  of  the 
town  and  its  environs  during  winter. 

laiPEKIAL  AVERAGES. 


^S^UNN'S  VEGETABLE  OIL,  45.  6rf.  per  imperial 
-L^  gallon,  gives  a  clear  and  briUiant  light  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  lamp,  without  smell  or  smoke,  docs  not  corrode  the 
lamps,  and  they  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  being 
the  most  cleanly  as  well  as  the  most  economical  oil  now  in  use. 
Finest  sperm  oil  ~s.  6d.,  and  solar  oil  3s.  3d.  per  imperial 
gallon;  best  yellow  soap  5is.,  .best  mottled  do.  C0s.,per  112  lb. 
NUNN'S  VICTORIA  COMPOSITE  CANDLES, 
lOs.  ;  Nonn's  Victoria  Wax  Candles,  lis.  Gd.  ;  alsotheirgenuine 
Margarine  "Wax  Lights,  IQs.  ;  also  their  patent  plaited  wick 
Sperm  Candles.  20^-.  per  dozen  lb.  Thomas  Nonn  and  Sons 
(34  years  purveyors  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's -inn),  19, 
Great  James-sti-eet,  Bedford-row. 

INGWORM,  AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES, 
EFFECTUALLY  CURED  by  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS 
AND  OINTMENT.— Mrs.  Grace  Moro,  No.  6,  Hemlock-court, 
Carey-street.  London,  has  a  little  Girl  who,  for  Four-  Years, 
was  dreadfully  disfigured  with  Ringwonn  ;  almost  every  Sur- 
geon of  celebiity  had  been  consulted,  as  well  as  every  remedy 
for  such  cases  tried,  iu  vain,  when  the  Father  of  the  Child 
(who  is  a  law-wTiter)  was  recommended  to  try  Holloway's 
celebrated  Medicines,  wliich  effectually  cured  the  Child  in  three 
weeks.  No  Scrofulous  Sores,  Blotches,  Pimples,  or  Scoi-butic 
Humours,  can  resist  the  power  of  these  far-famed  remedies. — 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  ;  and  at  Professor  Hoeloway's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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pHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS.— The 
V-^  present  season  is  hallowed  by  one  of  the  most  delightful 
offices  of  Friendship  aud  Affection  ;  the  interchange  of  Gifts  as 
remembrances  of  the  donoi's,  and  tokens  of  their  esteem  for 
the  receivers.  The  most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first 
subject  of  consideration  ;  a  merely  useful  one  can  afford  no 
evidence  of  taste,  while  a  present  possessing  no  claims  to  utility, 
shows  a  want  of  judgment.  To  combine  these  requisites,  a 
more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than 

ROWLAND'S  TOILET  ARTICLES, 

THE  

"  MACASSAR  OIL,"  "  KALYDOR,"  AND  "  ODONTO,*' 
each  of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaininglH.ru- 
uriant  silken  tresses,  HOWL A'i^H'S  iMACASSAR  OIL  is  highly 
and  universally  appreciated;  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOJl  is  a 
preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving'-and  beautify- 
ing the  Skin  aud  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,or 
PzAKL  Dentifrice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and  pre- 
servative effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

The  August  Patronage  conceded  by  our  Gracious  Queen,  and 
the  Several  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  the  confirmation  by  en- 
perience  of  the  infalUble  efficacy  of  these  crecttiud  renovating 
S2:>ecifics,  have  characterised  them  with  perfection,  and  given 
them  a  celebrity  unparalleled. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  !  !  ! 

^^  See  that  the  word  "  ROWLAND'?^  "  is  on  the  Wrapper  of 

each  Article. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London,  aud  by  Chemists 
and  Perfumers." 

Dedicated  bv  Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF 
AUCKLAND,    K.C.B.,  Vice  President  of  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE  &  YEAR- 
BOOK of  INFORMATION  on  PRACTICAL  GARDENING, 
containing  580  pages  of  Letter-press,  138  Illustrations,  and  a 
beautifully-coloured  Frontispiece.    Price  Ids, 

HouLSTON  aud  Stone^an,  165,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 
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Diagram  showing  the  fluctaatione  in  the  price  of  Cora  on  the  average  of  the 
six  weeks  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  89. 
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BARLEY'S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY,  far  the  Us^ 
of  Schools,  Private  Students,  Artists,  and  Mechanics. — It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Work  to  fvunish  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Trcfitises  on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
Public  at  large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private 
schools,  to  persons  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  cr 
whose  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  early  life  to  such 
studies,  and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these  little  Works  \vi)) 
be  found  particulaily  suited.  The  principles  of  the  various 
Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  oni 
commonest  ideas  as  possible:  the  demonstrations  of  proposi- 
tions are  made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  lor  the  memory; 
and  the  Elements  of  each  Science  are  reduced,  cot  oiJy  to  their 
simplest,  but  to  their  shortest  form. 

1.  A  SYSTEM  OP  POPULAR  GEOMETRY.  Containing  in 
a  few  Les=;ons  so  much  of  the  Elements  ol  Euclid  as  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  a  right  understanding  ol  every  Art  and  Science 
in  its  leadincr  Truths  and  general  Princ  pies.  By  Gi;o«ce  Dak- 
Ll;v,  A.E.     Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d.  fk^fi. 

2.  COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMEl KY,  in  which 
the  Eioments  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarised,  illustrated 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life, 
n'itb  nun>erons  Cuts.     [Second  Edition.)     -is.  Gd.  cloth. 

3.  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA,  with  a  Section  oi» 
Proportions  and  Frrgressions.    Third  Edition,    -is.  orf.  cloth. 

4.  A  SYSTEM  Oi-'  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY,  both  PUne 
and  Spherical,  with  Popular  Treatises  on  Lotcaiithais,  aiid  the 
application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry.     Seco  \A  Edition,  35.  Gd.  cl. 

"  For  students  who  only  seek  this  limitcti  knowledge  r-f  these 
seiences,  tiierc  are  perhaps  no  treatises  which  can  be  read  with 
more  advantaf:e  than  Darlcy's  Popular  Geometry  and  .\lgcbra." 
—Lihrary  of  Useful  Knowleiii^e,  Article  "  3fec/iiinirs."  , 
T*TL0R  and  Walto.v,  Booksellers  and  Publisher.-:  to  UnJverpili 
ColIet;e.  28,  Upper  Gtjvve.r-street. 


Just  Published,  price  tis.  crolTi; 

THE    HAND-BOOK    OF    CHEMISTRY^ j    with    a 
complete  Index  of  Reference.    By  G.  H.  Cauntbit,  Esq. 
London  ;  W.  S.  Our  &  Co. ;  and  W.  &  R.  CHAWntRS,  Edinhnrgb 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  FLORISTS.  AND  OTHERS 
]\,]ESSRS.  PKUTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will  submit 
J-»A  to  Public  Competition  at  the  Auction  Mart.  Bartholomew 
Lane,  on  Tuesday,  December  L';3ril.  1S4.5,  at  twelve  o'clock,  about 
20iJ  CAMELLIAS,  Comprising  all  the  approved  varieties  the 
whole  beautifully  furnished  with  bloom  buds  (consigned  from 
Mons.  Louis  Van  lloutte.  Nurseryman  and  Florist  to  the  Kintr 
of  the  Belgians)  ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwai-f  Ruses,  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.  M.ay  be  viewed  the  raominr 
of  Sale,and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Mart  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
American  Nurserj-,  Lejtonstone.  ' 

DORKING,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEN  ■ 

'VO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
-*-  established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR  ROBERT 
WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorkin;^.  fronting  the 
Turnpike-road.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  House,  with  the  Seedshup,  useful 
Out-buil dings,  and  Nui'sery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  aud  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Haet  ils  Hart,  SoHcitors. 
Dorking,  SuiTey. 


1\/TR.  GOADBY  having  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
J.»JL  serving  objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especiaUy 
the  soft  Invertebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
ofthe  structure  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrata! 
has  foi-mcd  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
m  consequence  ofthe  state  of  his  healUi  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  ot  for  500?.  This  sum,  which  is  much  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscriptinn,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBY  has  made  known  his  processes  and  presei^ving 
fluids  through  the  medium  of  the  Briti.sli  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  ut  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  the 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Naturalists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goa0bt*s  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber ofthe  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 


SUBSCRIBERS  : 


H.R.H.  Prince  Albert, 20 
The    Archbishop    of 

Canterbury  .  10 

The  Duke  of  North- 

Tinibeiiand  . 

The    Marquess    of . 

Northampton.P.R.S.lO  10 
The  Bishop  of  Nor- 

wich,  P.L.S. 
The  Earl  of  DerbVj 

P.Z.S.     .        .      *, 
Rev.  F.  "W.  Hope,  P. 

Ent.  Soc. 
Thos.  BeU,  Esq.,  P, 

Microscop.  Soc. 
The  Lord  Brougham. 
The  Earl  of  Ripon    .  10 
The  Earl  FitzwiUiam  10 


d. 
0    0 


0    0 


5    0    0 
10    0    0 


10    0    0 


$.  d. 
0    0 


10 


The  Viscount  G  oderich  5 
R.  I.  Mm-chison,  Esq,    S    0    0 
Rev.  W.  Kirby  ".500 

Sir  W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.       .        .        .500 

G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.     5    0    0 

John  Wright,  Esq.    .500 

Rich.  Owen,  Esq.      .  10    0    0 

Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.      .  10    0    0 

Wm.  Spence,  Esq.    .  10    0    0 

■W.W.  Saunders,  Esq.     2     0    0 

J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.   .10     0 

John  Dalrymple,  Esq.     10    0 

D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    .330 

0    J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.    5    5    0 

0     G.  Busk,  Esq.  .     1    o'  0 

0     W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .500 

0    J.  Janson,  Esq.  .500 

Reverend  Professor  Heuslow.  .21. 

%*  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  "W.  Spexce, 

Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,  Marryat,   and  Price^s,  Bankers, 

King  'William-street,  or  by  Post-of&ce  Order  payable  to  Mr. 

Spence,  IS,  Luwer  Seymoui'-street,  Portman-square. 

THE  CORK  AND  PROVISION  TRADES The 
deficiency  of  the  Har\'est,  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
and  the  consequent  serious  effects  upon  commercial  and 
monetary  affairs,  excite  great  apprehension.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, coiTect  infoiination  as  to  the- produce  of  the  har- 
vest, the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop,  the  state  of 
the  markets,  the  stock  of  grain  on  hand,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, which  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  goin" 
to  press,  in  the  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS,  which  has  been  for 
many  years  the  authority  in  the  Corn  and  Provision  Trades  in 
England  and  in  foreign  countries.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  post,  and  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers, 
Newsmen,  «bc.  Office,  No.  24,  Norfolk-sti'eet,  Strand.  Price 
li.  10s.  id.  per  annum. 


THE  TENANT  FARMERS'  ADVOCATE It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  tlie  Agricultui'al 
Interest  as  a  class  is  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great 
change.  In  such  change  the  relative  position  of  "  LANDLORD 
AND  TENANT"  will  form  the  most  important  featm-e,  and 
the  establisliment  of  a  sound  system  of  "  Tenants'  Rights" 
Avill  be  a  cardinal  point  for  "  Tenant  Fanners."  For  14  years 
THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  the  Tenants'  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question, 
the  columns  of  tliis  Joui*nal  will  be  continuously  devoted  to 
its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday 
in  time  for  Post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  aJl  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. — Office,  24,  Norfolk- street.  Strand,  London.  Price 
11.  10s,  id.  per  annuni. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE.' 
On  Thursday,  January  1st,  will  be  pubUshed,  No.  I.,  to  be  con- 
tinued Monthly,  m  8vo,  with  Two  Engravings,  price  Half-a- 
Crown,  of 

n'^UE    PLOUGH  :    a  Journal  of   Agricultui'al  and 

-L  Rural  Affairs. 

London  :  Longman,  Bkown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Published  Monthly,  price  Is., 

THE  FLORIST'S  JOURNAL  and  GARDENER'S 
RECORD.  Illustrated  with  engravings  drawn  and 
coloui'ed  after  Nature,  of  the  newest  and  most  favourite  flowers. 
Containing  popular  treatises  ou  Cultivation  and  Gai-den  Man- 
agement—Descriptive Lists  of  the  best  Flowers,  Fruits,  <fec. — 
An  elaborate  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  Month  in  the 
Year — togetlier  with  much  other  practical  information. 

THE  FLORIST'S  JOURNAL  FOR  JANUARY 
will  contain  the  commencement  of  an  Alphabetical  Analysis  of 
the  most  prominent  aud  interesting  Genera  of  Exotic  and 
other  Ornamental  Plants,  with  plain  instructions  for  their 
culture  in  this  country,  being  a  selection  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  Amateurs  aud  Gardeners  generallv,  to  be  entitled  , 
THE  DICTIONARY  OF  FLOWERS,  >M-itten 
solely  and  expressly  for  The  Flohist's  Joubnal. 

London  :  R.  Groombkidge  &  Sons,  5,  Patemoster-row, 
And  suppUed  regularly  by  all  Booksellers. 


BLACKLOCK  ON  SHEEP.  A  Treatise  on  Sheep  ; 
with  the  best  means  for  their  Improvement,  General  Man- 
agement, and  the  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Wool,  aud  History  of  the  Wool  Trade.  Tenth  Thousand. 
With  an  additional  Chapter  on  the  Management  of  Sheep  in 
Australia.  By  Ambbose  Beackloce.  18mo,  cloth,  with  many, 
illustrations,  price  35. 

London  :  R,  Ghoombkipge  &  Sons,  5,  Patemoster-row, 
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New  and  Revised  Sdition  of  OLIVSIS.    TWIST,   in  Ten  Monthly  Parts, 

On  the  1st  of  January,  price  l5.,  uniform  with  ''Pickwick,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby,'*  ar.d   '-Martin  Ciilzzlewit," 

PART  I.,  OP 

OLIVER      TWIST; 

OR,      THE      PARISH      BOY'S      PROGRESS. 
BY     CHARLES    DICKENS. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    GEOKSE    CRUIKSIIANK. 
London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BiiADBCiti  and  Evans,  90,  Fleet-street,  and  Whitefriars. 

CHRXSTDIIAS    PRlSSSIf  TS. 


KNIGHT'S     WEEKLY    VOLUME 

NOW  COMPRISES  A  TALUABLE  ORIGINAL  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF,  HATING  REACHED  EIGHTY  VOLUMES. 

It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  selection  of  "^'orks  of  permanent  value  and  interest  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

Eacli  "Volume,  sewed One  Shilling. 

in  cloth Eighteen-pence. 

elegantly  bound Half-a-Crown. 


AmoitgBt  the  more  important  Copyright  IVorks  are 

Vols. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE 
AND  LEARNING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  Specimens  of  the 
Principal  Writers.    By  G.  L.  Craik,  M.A <i 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURES.     By  G.  DoDD (i 

THE  CHINESE.  A  general  description  of  China  and  its 
Inhabitants,  with  the  Supplementary  Volume  of  Sketches 
in  China.  By  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  Governor  of  Hong- 
Kong 4 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN  who 
nourished  in  the  time  of  George  III.  By  Henrv  Lord 
Brocgham,  F.R.S.,  tfcc.  tte G 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFI- 
CULTIES ;  illustrated  by  Anecdotes 3 

THE  HISTORY'  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE,  from  the 
Earliest  Times.    By  G.  L.  Ckaik,  A.M 3 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  with  an  Introductory 
Discourse  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  illustrative  Notes  by 
Lord  Bbocgham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Containing,  also. 
Dissertations,  and  a  Treatise  on  Animal  Mechanics,  by  Sir 
C.Bell,  4  vols.  Ld. Brougham's  Dialoguesonlnstinct,  1vol.   rt 

SPENSER  AND  HIS  POETRY.     ]!v  G.  L,  Chaik,  M.A.  . .     3 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE,  with  Scenes  illus- 
trating each  Tale  . 2 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE  AND  BIRD  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.    By  James  Rexnie,  A.M 3 

THE  LOST  SENSES— DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS. 
By  John  Kitto.  D.D 2 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILO- 
SOPHY.    BvG.H.  Lewes 2 

THE  ELEPHANT,   THE  HORSE,   AND  THE  DOG 3 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  EGYPT  ;  Letters  from  Cairo, 
during  a  residence  there  in  1842,  3,  and  4.    By  Mrs.  Poole    2 


the  following ,  which  are  complete  in  them:;elves  :  — 

Vols. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  and 

of  the  Progress  of  Painting  from  Cimabue  to  Bassano.   By 

Mrs.  Jameson ••....  ; , .     2 

RAMBLES  BY  RIVER.S,— the  Avon,  the  Duddon,  the  Lea, 

the  Dove,  *t.c.    By  James  Thorne 2 

CIVIL    WARS    OF    ROME.     Select  Lives  from  Plutarch, 

newly  translated  bv  Professor  Long    2 

TASSO'S    RECOVERY    OF    JERUSALEM.     By  Edward 

F  AiRFAX,  reprinted  from  the  original  folio  in'  16P0,  ivith 

Glossary  and  Lives  of  Tasso  and  Fail-fax 2 

OLD  ENGLISH  NOVELETS.— The  Camp  of  Refuge.— The 

Dutch  in  the  Medway. — A  Legend  of  Reading  Abbey    ....     4 

TJie  Single  Volumes  are  as  follow  ■ 

WILLIAM  CAXTON.     A  Biography.     Bv  Charles  Kniohi. 

THE  LIFE   OF  SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM. 

MIND    AMONG    THE    SPINDLES.     A    Selection  from  the 

Lowell  Offering. 
FEATS  ON  THE  FIORD.     By  Miss  Martineac. 
A  VOLUME  OF  VARIETIES.     By  the  Editor. 
PICTURES  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE,  from  Chaucei'. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  WORKING  MAN. 
CURIOSITIES     OP    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY.      By.    W. 

"WlTTICH. 

ARABIAN  TALES  AND  ANECDOTES. 

RACINE    AND    THE    FRENCH    CLASSICAL    DRAMA.     By 

Madame  Blaz  de  Bury. 
THE  CID.     A  Short  Chronicle  founded  on  the  Early  Poetry 

of  Spain.    By  6.  Dennis. 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR,  INCLUDING  THE  RESULTS  OF 

MACHINERY.     By  Charles  Knight. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  CO.,  22.  LUDGATE-STREET. 


■S- 


NOW  READY. 
XrE'W    ESXTIOH'     O?     SB.  ZiXlSJ31iSTS     SCHOOL     BOTAXTIT. 


In  Demy  octavo,  with  numerous  Alterations,   and  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations,  pdce  5.j.  Gd., 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 

■BY  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADBUEY  &  EVANS,  Whitefriars. 
Now  ready,  price  4s.  6t/.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Gaedenees'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 


CONTENTS. 
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LONDON  :  5,  UPPER  'WELLINGTON.STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


NEW  POCKET  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  1st  of  January  wiH  be  published,  price  Grf.,  with 

IllustrationSj  Number  One  of  the 

ALMANACK  OF  THE  MONTH,  A  REVIEW  OF 
EVERYTUING  AND  EVERYBODY. 
Edited  by  GILBERT  ABBOTT  a  BECKETT. 
Among  the  principal  contents  of  this  new  Monthly  Publication- 
will  be  found  Notices  of 
ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH, 
including  Reviews  of  the  Books  of  the  MontJi— The  Absurdity  of 
the  Month— The  Play  or  Opera  of  the  Month — The  Speech  of  the 
Month — The  Abuse  of  the  Month— The  Fashion  of  the  Month — 
The  Great  Event  of  the  Month— The  Talk  of  the  Month— The 
Exhibition  of  the  Month,,  i-c.  &c.  &c. 

Books,  itc.  for  Review,  and  Contributions  for  the  Editor,  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Prscn  Office,  No.  92,  Fleet-street ;  where 
the  ALMiNACK  OF  THE  MoNTH  wUl  be  published. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London.  Opening  of 
the  New  Laboratory  for  Analytical  Chymistry.  —  The 
COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  in  Organic  and 
General  Chymistry,  and  the  principles  of  Chymical  research, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Professor  of  Chy- 
mistry, and  of  Mr.  FO>VNES,  Professor  of  Practical  Chymistry, 
will  commence  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  January.  The  Laboi-a- 
torywillbe  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  'The  researches 
and  studies  of  the  Pupils  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction, 
and  with  the  pei'mission  of  the  Professors,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  objects  held  in  view  by  the  Pupils  them- 
selves. 

Fee  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  session  (to  the  end  of 

July)  20  guineas  ;  for  six  months,  18  guineas  ;  for  three  months, 

10  guineas  ;  for  one  month,  4  guineas,  exclusive  of  materials,  (kc. 

C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

ACQUSTDS  DE  MoBGAN,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law. 

Dec.  20,  1845.  Cuas.  C.  Atkinson,  Sec,  to  the  Council. 


T  ONDON  NEWSPAPERS  supplied  with  regularity 
-L^  in  the  Country,  from  the  old  estabUshed  Newspaper  Office. 
15,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket.  T.  MUOIE  and  SONS,  Agents 
for  the  GAnnEXERs'  CniioNicLE  and  AGiiiGCLTrnAt  Gazette,' 
beg  to  inform  those  who  intend  to  begin  the  year  as  subscribers 
to  that  excellent  paper  that,  toinsm-e  regularity  in  its  deUvery, 
they  print  theentu-e  address  of  their  customers  on  the  covers, 
when  ordered  for  six  or  twelve  months.  T.  M.  &  Sons  are  also 
Agents  for  all  the  other  London  Newspapers,  a  new  Hst  of 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Writing  Paper  and 
every  description  of  Statiuuery  :it  the  lowest  cash  pi'ices. 
Mudie's  NEWspAmi  Office,  15,  Coventry  Street. 

Second  Edition,  with  Engravings  of  Stoves. 
T     HAMILTON, Thornfield,  near  Stockport,  will  send 
^  •   his  Treatise  on  the  Pine-apple,  &c.,  postage  free,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Post-office  order  of  os.     See  reviews  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  817,  also  p.  83  ^ 

SIastees,  Aldersgate-sti-eet,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW,   No.  CLIII.,  wiU 
be  published  NEXT  WEEK. 

CONTENTS. 

T.  LORD  CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  of  the  CHANCELLORS. 
II.  LITERATURE  of  the  EGYPTIAN  MONASTERIES. 

III.  HIGHLAND  SPORT. 

IV.  ARAGO  and  BROUGHAM  on  CAVENDISH. 
V.  LETTERS  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS, 

VI.  HUMBOLDT'S  KOSMOS. 
VII.  TOWNSEND'S    HISTOUY    of   the    HOUSE   of   COM- 
MONS—PRIVILEGE. 
VIII.  SMALL  DEBTS  ACT. 

IX.  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS  of  SCOTLAND. 
X.  W^ALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  of  GEORGE  III. 
XI.  MINISTERIAL  RESIGNATIONS. 

John  Muerat,  Albemarle-street. 


Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Qs.  ;  silk,  7s.  GJ.  ;  or  morocco  elegant, 

Ss.  Gd., 
ri^EE  SENTIMENT  OF  FLOWERS  ;  with  Twelve 
-L     Groups  of  Flowers,  tastefully  designed  and  coloured. 
"  In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares  ; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 
■^    On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears." 
Til^v'ork  teaches  the  eloquent  language  referred  to  in  the 
above  bea,utLful  Unes.    As  in  the  East,  so  in  the  fair  island  of 
Britain,  "flowers  are  here  made  to  speak  the  language  of 
sentiment." 

"A  charming  little  book.  With  a  dozen  of  sweet  floral 
coloured  plates,  it  is  precisely  the  thing  for  a  fair  lady's  bou- 
doir."— Literary  Gazette. 

HouLSTON  &,  SxoxEMAX,  65,  Patei*noster-row. 

Price  Foui-pence,  of  anv  Bookseller. 
TO    BE  ;  PERMANENTLY    ENLARGED,    AT    THE     COM- 
MENCEMENT   OF    THE   NEW     YEAR,    TO    TWENTY- 
FOUR  LARGE  QUARTO  PAGES. 

THE    ATHEN^UM,  JOURNAL    OF   LITERA^ 
TUBE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ; 
(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  od.)  contains  ;— 
REVIEWS,  with   copious  extracts,   of  every  important  New 

English  Book,  and  of  the  more  important  Foreign  Works, " 
REPORTS  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and|  Scientific 

Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  aU  Papers  of  Interest. 
AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and;Expe- ! 

ditions. 
CRITICISMS  ON  ART,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions, 

rii^Uire  Collections,  New  Prints,  &c. 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMA,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Con-. 

certs.  Theatres,  New  Music,  <fcc. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  Men  distinguished  in  Litera, 

ture.  Science  and  Art. 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  AND  POEMS. 
MISCELLANEA,    including  all  that  is  Ukely  to  interest  the 

informed  and  intelligent. 

THE  ATHEN^UM 
is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,   however  far  distant,  is.  in 
respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality,  in 
point  of  information,   with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the 
Metropolis. 

V'  The  ATHENXUiiis  published  every  Satuedat,  but  is  re- 
issued each  Month  stitched  in  a  wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents:  for  Scotland  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bi-adfute, 
Edinbm'gh;  for  Ieeland,  Mr.  Cumming,  Dubhn  ;  for  France. 
M.  Baudry,  3,  Quai  Malaquais,  Paris;  for  Belgium,  Mr. 
Browne,  73,  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour,  Bruxelles. 

SVBIO'IITGS     -WITH     THE     GREAT 
COmPOSERS. 

PROGRAMME     OF     MR.    LINCOLN'S    NEXT 
LECTURE,    WITH    MUSICAL    ILLUSTRATIONS.    AT 
THE  WESTERN  INSTITUTION,  LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
Tuesday  next,  December  23. 
,     ON     MENDELSSOHN. 
Illustrations. 
Part  I. 
First  Movement  of  the  Ottetto,  |  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^.^  L^pfcOLN 

Pianoforte  duet  . .         . .  J 

F>j4ngshed    (Spiing    Songjl  Miss  Lincoln 


and  "  Zuleika" 
Two  Lieder 
forte) 


L-ohne  worte  (Piano- j  j^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ji^._  Lincoln 

Two  Vocal  Duets  ..        .,    Miss  Lincoln  and  Miss  CruiTT 

CONCERTO,    VIOLIN,    (first)  Herr  Kreutzeh.    Dii-ector  of 

time  of  performance  in  this  [      Music  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 

country)  j      Baden. 

Tenor  Solo  tfe  Choi-us— "Now,") 

May  again  " ?  Mr.  Locret  and  Choms. 

Chorus— "  Disperse,  disperse, "J 
From  the  '  Walpurgis  Night.' 

Part  IL 
Prayer — "Grant  us  thy  peace." 
Selection  from  the  95th  Psalm  : 

Tenor    Solo    and    Chorus-J  ^     Locket  and  Chorus. 
"  0  come  let  us  worship  '  J 

Duet— "In  his  hands"       . .     Miss  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ccbixt. 

Choi'us — "For  his  is  the  Sea" 
Chorus  from  'St.  Paul' — "  See 

what  love," 
Fairy  Chorus  from  the  'Mid-1  Solos  by    Miss    Lincoln  and 

summer    Night's    Dream '—  \     ,,.      A.-bitt 

"  Ye  spotted  snakes."         . .  J      ^^^  ^lbitt. 
Finale— Chorus,  "Through  this  house,"  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.' 
To  commence  at  Eight  o'clock. 

Tickets  25.  for  each  Evening,  may  be  had  at  the  Institution, 
and  Reserved  Seats  Zs.  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  9,  Upper  John-street, 
Golden-square. 


Printed  by  Wiuiam  BaADduBV,  of  No.  6,  York-plaie,  Stoke  Newingten,  aui 
Frbdbrick  Mullbtt  EvA^s,  of  No.  7,  Church-iow,  Stoke  Newlngton,  both 
la  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printers,  at  their  Office  In  Lombard-etreet,  la 
the  precinct  of  WhIiefriarB.ln  the  City  of  London;  and  published  by  them 
at  Ihe  Office,  No.  5,Charles-Btrert,  In  the  pariah  of  St.Paul'n,  Coveot6*r- 
den.  lathe  Bald  county,  where  all  Advertisementa  and  Conununlcatloiis  ax 
to  beaddresaed  to  theEdltor.— Saturday. Decembai.SO,  1S4$. 
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EBECK  iaforms  the  Public  that  the  Tarious  Articles 
■  manufactured  by  Iiiin  in  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses, may  be  seen  iii  u?e  at  Wortoa  Cottage,  Isleworth,  upon 
application  to  the  gardener  {Sundays  excepted). 


SUPERIOR  NKW  EARLY  PEA.— WARNEK^S 
'•EARLY  EMPEROR"  Pea,  the  earUest  iu  cultivation, 
quite  hardy,  a  good  Cropper,  with  fine  Pods,  and  most  delicious 
flavour.  Height  abaut  2  ft.— 55.  per  quart.— To  he  had  of 
Waunee  and  W^rneb,  Seedsmen,  '28,  CornMIl,  London. 


"TVOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSE  ROOTS,  4s.  per 
-*--'  dozen.— The  importation  of  the  above-named  Bulb  has 
just  beeu  received  at  A.  Cubbett's  Italian  and  Foreign  "Ware- 
house. 18,  Pall  Mall.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  and 
Shaddock  Trees,  Catalonia,  Agorian,  and  Arabian  Jessamine 
Plants  expectMl  early  in  January. 


T^ARNOCK  AND  MANLEY  beg  to  inform  their 
J.TX  friends  that  they  have  selected  witli  great  care  tlieir 
Stock  of  TEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  the  present 
season,  including  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. — Cata- 
logues will  shortly  appear,  and  may  be  bad  on,  application  at 
their  Nursery,  Hackney,  London. 

ERY  SPLENDID  NEW  WHITE  FUCHSIA.— 

The  Subscribers  beg  to  intimate  to  the  Floricultural 
Public,  that  they  have  raised  a  WHITE  FUCHSIA  of  great 
beauty,  which  they  purpose  naming  "ACANTHA."  The 
flower  is  between  3  and  4  inches  in  length,  tube  and  sepals 
waxy  white,  ■n-ith  bright  scarlet  cox-olla,  which  opens  well.  It 
is  of  a  compact  upright  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer ; 
plants  about  6  inches  high  being  now  in  full  flower.  The 
original  plant  is  still  in  flower,  and  has  been  since  the  month 
of  June.  See  Dr.  Lindley's  remarks  in  the  Chronicle,  Nov.  29, 
page  SOi  C*'  Seedling  Flowers  ")  ;  also  Mi-.  Marnock's,  United 
GoLrdetiers'  Journal.  Nov.  22,  page  7-14. 

Good  plants  T^'ill  be  ready  to  send  out  in  Spring. 

F.  &  J.  DICKSON,  t'pton  and  Newton  Niu'series. 

Chester,  Dec.  27,  1S45. 


TRUE  FASTOLFF  RASPBERRY. 

JOHN  BELL   begs  to  inform    hia  Friends  and  the 
Public,  he  has  stiUaLirgeStockof  the  above  RASPBERRY, 
which  he  offers  at  the  following  prices  : — 
Fine  strong  Canes,  at  per  100,  package  included  . .    1?.    ds. 
Smaller  ditto,  per  100,  package  included   . .        . .    0    15 

The  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
For  list  of  ROSES  J.  B.  begs  to  refer  the  readers  of  this  Paper 
to  his  Advertisement  of  the  6tli  and  13th. 

Orders    addressed.   Seed    Warehouse,    3,    Exchange- street, 
Nom-ich,  «ill  meet  immadiate  attention. 
Horticultin-al  Establishment,  Bracondale,  Normch. 

COOPER'S  PATENT  PRESERVED  FRUITS 
have  been  proved  to  keep  in  a  sound  and  pei'fect  state  for 
family  use  for  five  years ;  they  ai-e  put  up  Ln  stone 
ware  bottles,  of  different  sizes,  lined  ^"ith  glass. 
An  assortment  of  Fruits  tiiat  are  usually  pre- 
sented, and  with  a  machine  cork-screw  to  draw 
the  co\'ks,  are  packed  in  a  hamper,  and  will  be 
delivered  to  any  part  of  London  for  105.,  by  an 
order  sent  to  the  Patentee  at  the  manufactory. 
No.  7,  the  upper  end  of  St.  John-sti-eet,  Clerken- 
well,  London.  Particulars  and  Testimonials 
may  be  had,'  as  above;  or  they  will  be  forwarded 
by  Post  if  requested.  One  trial  will  prove  their 
excellence. 


TRANSPARENT  FRAME  AND  GREENHOUSE 
COVERS,  made  from  strong  sheeting  calico  dressed  by 
machinery,  with  a  transpai-ent  waterproof  preparation,  only 
6rf.  per  square  yard  ;  quite  as  cheap  and  tmce  as  durable  as 
the  garden  mats,  and  more  adapted  for  horticultui-al  pui-poses. 
in  consequence  of  admitting  light.  It  will  give  protection  to 
plants  equal  to  two  -mats. — Robert  Richardson,  Maker  of 
Garden  Nets,  Fishing  Nets,  Sheep  Nets,  Rabbit  Nets,  &c.,  21, 
Torihridge-place.  New-road,  London. 

N.B. — Capes  for  Gamekeepers  and  Watchers  :  also  2000 
second-hand  Policemen's  Capes  on  Sale,  at  '2s,  and  25,  6c?.  each, 
redressed. 


NEW  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

CHARLES  FARNES,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman, 
123,  St.  Joha's-street.  London,  begs  to  infoi-m  his  Friends 
and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  is  now  sending  out  the  follow- 
ing articles,  which  are  waixanted  to  grow  well,  and  give  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Early  orders  .ire  requisite,  as  some 
sorts  are  only  to  be  had  in  limited  quautitie; 


I  TONOBLEMEN.  GENTLEMEN.  NURSERYMEN.i  OTHERS. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  Skv-lights,  &c.,  may  be  had  at 
JAMES  BROMLEY'S,  315,  Ox  ford -street.  London,  at  the  Re- 
duced Prices  :  also  ificroscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window-glass. 

J.  B.  vrill  be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  required. 


Peas.  Per  quart- 
Earliest  May  . .  . .  I 
Roval  Green  Marrow  . .  2 
Shilling's  Grotto  do.  . .  1 
Thompson's  Dwarf  do.  ..  1 
Queen  of Dwarfs(Waite's)  5 
Dancer's  Monastery  . .  2 
Fraser's  Shanley  MaiTow  3 
British  Queen  do.  . .  2 

Prince  of  Wales  do.  . .  5 
Large  New  Miunmy  do  . .  5 
Large  Milford  do.  . .  1 

Large  Mammoth  do.  . .  2 
Dwai-f  Skinless    . .        . .  1 

Broccoli.       Per  Pkt. 
True      Early     Walcheren 

White 1 

Do.  do.  Grange's  do.  . .  0 
Do.  do.  Chappell's  do.  . .  0 
Legg'sNewHardy  Latedo.  1 
Chappell's  Large  Cream  0 
■  ■  ""  . .  0 


Per  packet — 5.  d. 


Imperial  Winter 

Beet,  Splendid  Black 
,,    Dark  Crimson 


CaiTot,  Earliest  Horn    . .  0 

„       Scarlet  Surrey  . .  0 

,,      Large  Altrincham  0 

,,    White  Cattle  0 

Cauliflower,  earliest  var.   1 

Celery,  Lancashire  Hero, 

fine  red  solid    . .        . .  1 

Walnut-flavoured  pink  do.l 

Cucumber, splendidHybrid 

Frame    , .        . .        . .  2 


0     Daris's  Free-Beai'ing  do. 

G  I  French  Beans,  new  Royal 

6  I      Dwarf      . ,     Per  quart  4 

Do.,  do.  Long  Negro      . .  4 

Do.,  Fulmer's  Early      ..  1 

Per  packet. 
Lettuce,  Ady's  Large  Cos, 

true         0 

Do..   Paris    Summer    do. 

White 0 

Do.  do.  Lai'ge,  do.  Green  0 
—    London  Market,  do. 
White  . .        . .  0 

Do.,  Large  Malta  Cabbage  0 
Melon,      Seymour's      new 
Persian,  great  bearer,  of 
rich  flavour,    and   very 
handsome, weight 2to  31b  2 
Onion,  all  sorts  for  spring 
and  winter  use,  per  oz.  0 
Per  packet. 
Parsley,  Enfield  Matchless, 

curled 0 

Do.,  Deptford  fine  do.    ..  0 

Per  oz. 

Parsnip, Impvd.  Guernsey  0 

Per  bushel. 

Potatoes,earl.v.\sh-leavedlO 

Prices  of  other  varieties 

fi'ee  from  disease,,  vrill 

be  sent  on  application. 

Radish,    the   finest    early 

Scarlet.        transplanted 

stock,  for  fi-ames  or  open 

ground,  per  quai-t       . ,  4 


With  many  other  Articles  too  numerous  for  insertion. 
Collections  of  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS  (being  the  most 
economical  way  of  procuring  a  supply  for  the  whole  year)  at  re- 
duced prices  as  below  : — 
No.  1. — A  complete    collection,  sufficient  for  the    £   s.  d. 

lai-gest  establishment 12  12    0 

No.  2.— Do.  in  smaller  quantities 5    5     0 

No.  3. — Do.  sufficient  for  a  large  garden    . .        . .      3    0    0 

No.  4. — Do.  in  smaller  quantities 1  10    0 

No.  -5. — Do.  sufficient  for  a  small  garden     . .        . .      0  15    0 
A  General  Catalocrue  of  GARDEN,  GRASS,  and  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CUCUMBER,  /'VICTORY  OF  BATH." 

ETIIiEY  begs  most  respectfully  to  inform  the 
•  Nobility,  Gentiy.  and  the  Trade  generally',  that  he  ^viU 
commence  sending  out  the  seed  of  the  above  superb  CUCUM- 
BER the  first  week  in  Januai-y.  It  is  a  superior  Black  Spine, 
smooth  on  the  rind,  and  free  from  ribs  or  shrivels  ;  scarcely 
any  or  no  handle  ;  carries  its  bloom  perfect  to  the  last.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  advantages  of  this  over  other  Cu- 
cumbers is  that  it  is  a  very  handsome  fiiiit,  the  earliest  and 
most  productive  bearer,  and'  the  quickest  grower  known.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of  the  best  yet  out,  and  has  proved 
itself  more  forward  than  any  other  by  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
average  length  of  this  Cucumber  is  from  18  to  24  inches  long. 
As  a  fui'ther  proof  of  the  above  it  obtained  the  First  Prize  in 
March,  1S44,  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show,  and  First  at  the 
Bath  Horticultural  Show  in  April,  1S44,  and  Chippenham  Hor- 
ticultui-al  Show,  1S44.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Prizes  in 
March.  1S45.  at  the  Bath  Cucumber  Show;  also  the  Bath  Hor- 
ticultural Show  in  April.  1845.  It  ^ill  be  sent  out  in  packets 
(postage  free).  Three  seeds,  25.  Qd.  ;  Seven  seeds,  55. 

Sold  at  E.  TiLEY's  General  Seed  Shop,  16,  Pulteney  Bridge, 
Bath,  or  Mr.  Gregory,  Nurseryman,  Cirencester. 

A  remittance  expected  from  unknown  cori'espondents. 

MR.  GEORGE  CORNWALL,  Market  Gardener, 
Barnet,  begs  to  recommend  his  New  VICTORIA  RASP- 
BERRY to  the  notice  of  Gentlemen,  and  likewise  Gardeners. 
as  being  the  finest  fruit  and  best  flavoured  Raspberry  of  any 
gro^^■n — it  was  sold  in  Covent-garden  last  season  liigher  than 
any  other  ;  it  is  Uke\rise  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  grows 
10  feet  high.  To  be  had  at  E.  Chaelwood's,  Covent-garden; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Noble.  Fleet-street ;  of  Mr.  George  Corn- 
wall, opposite  the  Red  Lion.  Bai-net ;  and  all  the  principal 
Seedsmen  in  London,  at  Zl.  per  100,  or  9s.  per  dozen. 


TO  CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  GROWERS.— 
The  Advertiser  begs  to  offer  vdth.  confidence  a  few  Seeds 
of  a  very  fine  hybrid  BLACK  SPINE  CUCUMBER,  which  ob- 
tained prizes  at  Shows  near  London  in  1S44.  It  is  a  distinct 
sort.  Gron-th  from  15  to  20  inches,  a  good  bearer  and  fine 
bloom.  Packets  of  4  Seeds  for  1?.,  or  3  packets  for  2s.  Qd.  ; 
also  4  Seeds  of  the  true  WINDSOR  PRIZE  MELON  for  I5.,  on 
application  to  Mr.  Shilling  (late  of  North  Wamborough  Nur- 
sery), Kingston-on-Rail,  Surrey. 


SEEDS.-CORNER    OF    HALF-MOON-STREET, 
THOMAS  GIBBS  and  CO. 
fbv  Official  Appointment)  the  SEEDSMEN  to  the 
"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND," 
Beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  Agriculturists 
in  general,  that  their  onlv  Counting  House  and  Seed  Ware- 
house is  at  the  Corner  of  HALF-MOON-STREET.PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  as  for  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

Priced  Lists  of  Agi-iculturai  Seeds  are  always  ready,  and  may 
be  had  oa  appUcatio::. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  good  quaUty,  for 
Horticultural  and  general  purposes.  To  be  had  at 
F.  ELpmcK's,  23,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-street.  Foe 
Ready  Money  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS. 

C1  JARVIS  continuing  to  import  large  quantities  06 
•^  •  the  above  article,  and  haring  a  considerable  stock  on 
hand,  in  quality  and  substance  hitherto  unequalled,  can  offer 
it  to  purchasers  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  house  in  the 
trade,  for  ready  money  onlv,  at  his  old  established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a  few  doors 
from  Regent-street,  where  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Every  other  desci-iption  of  WINDOW  GLASS  equally  low  in 
price. 


:MALL  GLASS  for  HOTHOUSES  and  GARDEN 
5  LIGHTS. 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

(jO,000  4  in.  by  2  in.  at    Os.  8d. 

30,000  4 1  2  . .       10 

80,000  6'  4  ..       9    0 

00,000  6i  4J  . ,     11    0 

30,000  7"  5  . .     13    0 

12,000  7 J  5i  . .     IS    0 


sqrs.  Per  gross. 

40,000  4i  in.  by24  in.  at    Is.  6d, 

10,000  5"  3" 

90,000  8  6 

11,000  8J  Gfr 

80,000  9  7~ 

40,000  10  8 


3 
18 

20 
22 
30 


PROPAGATING  OR  STRIKING  GLASSES 
Are  now  offered  at  half  the  usual  prices  ;  a  variety  of  other 
shapes  and  sizes  may  be  had. 


each. 

About  5  high  by  3    dia.  0    8d. 
5  3i  ..    0    9 

hh  ^  . .    0  10 

6"  4     ,.    0  11 


in.  in.  e£icb. 

About  Gi  high  bv  4i  dia.  Is.  Orf. 
7 "  *  5"    . .     1    2 

Tj  54    ..     1     4 

8  6      .,     1     9 


BEE  GLASSES,    FISH  GLOBES,    FRENCH  SHADES  FOR 
FERNS,  ic. 

R.  COGAN,    GLASS,    LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WORKS,  48, 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON.  . 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS—NET  CASH 
PRICES. 
In  Squares  under  5  inches  by  3  inches     . .        . .     IJrf.  per  foot. 
Ditto,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  -^^ '""'"" '^ '"   »     ■■ 
Ditto,  6  in.  by  4  in.. 


,  and  imder  G  in.  by  4  in.. .    2d. 
.  and  imder  9  in.  by  7  in.. .     ?Ad. 


In  Large  Sizes  up  to  40  inches,  long  and  quite  flat. 
No.  per  ft. 

0— 1-lGth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  averaging  12  oz.  to  the  foot,  ^. 

1— l-14th      „  .,  ,,  ,,  16  oz.  ,.  ^d. 

2— 1-lOth      .,  ,.  .,  .,  21  oz.  .,  Id. 

3--l-6th        „  „  ,.  ..  32  oz.  „  1?. 

The  thicknesses  most  recommended  are  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
the  most  propoi-tionate  sizes  are  18  inches  by  6  inches,  28  in. 
by  7  in.,  or  38  in.  by  9  in. 

ROBERT  DALL  &  CO.,  Glass  Mebchakts,  Hull,  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  the  above  prices 
for  Glass  suitable  for  Horticultural  purposes  ;  and  as  they  are 
advantageously  situated  for  importing,  there  being  a  daily 
steam  communication  between  the  port  of  Hull  and  the  Con- 
tinental Markets,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  eminent  English  Manufacturers  for  a  regular- 
supply,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  eveiy  advantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  also  to  insm*e  the  prompt  execution  of  all  orders 
vdih  which  they  may  be  favoured. 

N.B.  Cucimiber  and  Striking  Glasses  supplied. 


BAKER'S  PHEASANTRY,Beaulort-street,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.    By  special  appointment  to  the  Quees  and 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

PHEASANT  POULTS— Gentlemen  stocking  their  preserves 
are  respectfully  informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  any  quan- 
tity of  TAME  BRED  AND  WILD  PHEASANTS,  as  ahove,also 
a  great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  Water  Fowl,  Domestic 
Poultry,  including  Malay,  Cochin  China,  Dorking.  Spanish,  tc, 
FancyBantams,  ic,  ic,  3,  Half-moon-passage.Gracechurch- 
street. 


SMITH    AND   CO. 


ESTABLISHED     NINE     YEARS. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  HOT-WATKE 
APPARATUS,  AKD  GENERAL  GARDEN  FURNITUKE 
MANUFACTURERS; 
GLEBE     PLACE,     FACING     KING'S     PARADE,     KISO'S^ 
ROAD.  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

FOUSTAINS,   TaSE3,   FIGUEES,  &C,  ic,  IN  OBEAT  TASIEIT. 
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CONICAL  EOILEKS.— These  excellent  Boilers,  in- 
ventedby  John  Ro&ers,  Esq.,  are  made  of  various  sizes 
■fay  John  Shewen.  Ironmonger,  Sevenoaks,  Tliey  are  applica- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  are  in  use  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
^S^'j  Hackney ;  Jlessrs..  Chandler's,  YauKhall ;  MessTB. 
%  RolUsson's,  Tooting: ;  >Ir.  Pontey's,  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Henderson's 
Pine-apple-place  ;  and  in  the  Uorticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

HOT  WATER  APPAKATUS.— The  attention  of 
Architects,  BuOders,  and  others,  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Benjamin  Fowlek's  superior  method  of  Heating:  Churches 
'and.  Chapels,  Halls,  Staii'-cases,  Conservatories,  Forcing:  and 
Greenhouses,  Manufactories  and  Warehouses,  Kilns,  Rooms 
for  Drying  Timber,  &c.,  and  every  variety  of  pm-pose  fonvhich 
artificial  heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  20  years  some 
hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  executed  are  constantly  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction,  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for 
their  efficiency.  An  improved  "nTought-iron  boiler,  which  re- 
quires no  brickwork,  may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises. 
Benjamin  Fowler.  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-sti-eet. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM, 


BUREIDGE  AND  HEALY  having  heated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pits  and  other  Horticultural  Struc- 
tures, for  the  cultivation  of  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  particularly  upon  the  plan  recommended 
in  Mr.  Mills's  recent  work  on  the  Culture  of  Pines  and  Cu- 
cumbers, many  of  which  are  working,  at  the  present  time, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  kind  of  structure  may 
be  heated  by  Bdkbidge  and  Healt's  peculiar  Tank  Apparatus, 
■with  the  absolute  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
Their  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  following  places  : 
— Horticultm-al  Gardens,  Chisivick  ;  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew :  Baroness  Rothschild's  Gardens,  Gunnersbm-y ;  Mr. 
Glendinning,  Chismck  Nui'sery ;  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine- 
apple-place ;  and  in  more  thau  one  hundred  other  places, — 
130,  Fleet-street,  London, 


HEATING  BY  WARM  WATER— An  improved 
method  of  HEATING,  by  the  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT 
WATER,  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily,  at  J.  L,  Benhasi  & 
Son's  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
squai'e.  Estimates  given  for  wai'ming  Chui'ches,  and  other 
3?ubhc  or  Private  Buildings,  in  town  or  country.  A  great 
variety  of  Warm  Air  Stoves  of  every  description,  'from  15s.  to 
201, — 19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES,  and  MANUFACTORIES,  upon  improved  piinci- 
ples,  and  at  verv  moderate  charges,  erected  by  DANIEL  and 
EDWARD  BAILEY,  272,  HOLBORN. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  having  devoted  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  erection  of 
apparatus  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses,  have,  by  improve- 
ments suggested  in  their  practice,  rendered  their  mode  of  heat- 
ing not  only  very  efficient,  but  very  simple,  and  have  combined 
dui-ability  in  the  apparatus  ^ith  economy  in  the  charge.  They 
have  erected  apparatus  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  honoui*  to  be 
employed  by  the  Hoiticultxiral  Society  of  London,  in  executing 
the  works  of  tbeii-  splendid  Conservatory  erected  at  CMswick. 

D.  and  E.  Bailey  also  construct  in  metal  all  descriptions  of 
Horticultm-al  Buildings  and  Sashes,  and  invite  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  public  to  the  inspection  of  their  various 
drawings  and  models,  at  272,  Holborn,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  aniongst  other  metal  works,  an  ex- 
tremely complete  and  convenient  kitchen  apparatus,  or  range, 
adapted  for  the  continued  supply  of  hot  water,  and  an  arrange, 
ment  of  the  oven  more  complete  than  has  hitherto  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

^  J),  and  E,  Bailet  were  the  first  to  introduce  metallic  cui'- 
vilinear  houses  to  horticulturists,  and  can  refer  to  the  Consei'- 
vatory  attached  to  the  Pantheon  as  one  of  their  works,  besides 
many  others  in  tliis  counti-y  and  on  the  Confcinent, 

D.  and  E.  Bailet  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  Galvanic 
!Plant  Protectors,  which  are  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery  ; 
they  beg  to  introduce  to  public  notice  a  new  Trough  Pipe,  for 
Orchidaceous  or  other  Houses  where  vapoui'  is  constantly,  or 
at  intervals,  required,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  their  Manu- 
factory. 

CTEPHENSON  and  CO.,  61,  Grace  church-street, 
^  London,  and  17.  New  Park-street,  Southwark,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  CONICAL  and  DOUBLE 
CYLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of 
BCientific  Horticulturists  to  their  much  approved  method  of 
applying  the  Tank  system  to  Pineries,  Propagating  Houses,  &c., 
by  which  atmospheric  heat  as  well  as  bottom-heat  is  secured 
to  any  required  degree  without  the  aid  of  pipes  or  flues. 
S.  &:  Co.  have  also  to  state  that  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  they  are  now  making  their  Boilers  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
Copper,  by  which  the  cost  is  reduced.  These  Boilers,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  scarcely  require  description,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  in  operation,  prosfjectuses  will  be  for- 
warded, a6  well  as  reference  of  the  highest  authority  ;  or  they 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Nobility's  seats  and  principal 
Nurseries  thi-oughout  the  kingdom. 

S.  &i  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  at  their  Manufactory 
in  New  Park-street,  every  article  required  for  the  construction 
of  Horticultural  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  heating  them,  may  be 
obtained  trpon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Conservatories,  i;c.  of  Iron  or  Wood,  erected  upon  the  most 
ornamental  designs.  Balconies,  Palisading,  Field  and  Garden 
Fences,  Wire  Workj  &c.  &c, 


EXH!BIT!ONS    AT    THE    GARDEN 

OP      THE 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF    LONDON, 

FOR    THE    YSAR    1346. 


THE  EXHIBITIONS  will  take  place  on  the  Second  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
MEDALS  AND  KEWARDS.— The  Society  distributes  the  following  Medals  and  Rewards  ;   namely— 

-     value- 


C.  The  Certificate 
SB.  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
S  K.  Silver  Knightian  Bo. 
LS,  Lai-ge  Silver  iledal 


value— £0  10  C 

-10  0 

-15  0 

-    1  15  0 


SG.  Large  Silver  Gilt  Medal 
GB.  Gold  Baaksian  Medal   - 
GK.  Gold  Knightian  Medal 
L  G.  Large  Gold  Ditto 


-£4 

-    7 
10 


■  20    0    0 


Class  I- — FLOWERS  ;   for  which  Nurserymen  and 

-4,  Pelargoniums  ;  in  coUections  of  12  new  and  first  rate  varie- 
ties, cultivated  %vith  superior  skiH,  in  8-inch  pots.  GB — 
SG— LS 

B  Pelai'goniums  ;  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  8-inch  pots, 
GB— SG— LS 

€  Pelargoniums  ;  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  in  11-inch  pots. 
LS— SK— SB 

Z>  Roses,  in  pots ;  Amateurs  to  show  in  collections  of  12,  Nur- 
serymen in  collections  of  18,  distinct  varieties.  GB — SGr— 
LS 
NB,  The  Judges  are  reqtured  to  disqualify  any  collection 
which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  plant  which  has  been  re- 
cently placed  in  the  pot  from  the  open  ground. 

E  Roses,  in  pots  ;  single  specimens  displaying  superior  cultiva- 
tion.   SK— SB— C 

F  Moss  Roses  in  loose  bunches,  each  consisting  of  three  trusses 
as  they  are  gathered,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  habit  of  the  variety  ;  in  12  varieties.     SK — SB — C 

G  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  last  letter,  and  in  50  vai*ie- 
ties.     LS— SK— SB 
NB.  No  one  who  exhibits  in  this  letter  can  also  compete  in 
the  following. 

H  Other  Roses,  exhibited  as  in  the  letter  F,  and  in  25  varieties. 
SK— SB— C 


Private  growers  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 

NB.  Higher  Medals  thau  those  here  offered  for  Roses  cannot 
be  given  by  the  Judges  ;  and  if  Roses  are  brought  for  exhi- 
bition without  attention  to  the  regulations  here  explained, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete, 

/  Cape  Heaths;  in  collections  of  20  entirely  distinct  varieties, 
GK— GB— SG 
NB.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  plant  shall  not  be  exkibited 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

K  Cape  Heaths ;  in  coIle»tions  of  12  entii'ely  distinct  varieties. 

GB— SG— LS 
L  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  collections  of  six  entirely  distinct  varieties 
SG— LS— SK  ' 

NB.  No  person  ivill  be  allowed  to  show  in  more  than  one  of 
the  classes  /,  it,  and  L. 
M  Cape  Heaths  ;  single  specimens  displaying  very  superior  cul- 
tivation.    LS— SK— SB  ._^ 
N  Calceolarias,  in  sLxes  ;  in  8-inch  pots.    LS — SK— ?S 
O  Carnations,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  varieties.    LS — SK — SB 
P  Picotees,  in  pans  of  2i  distinct  varieties.    LS — SK— SB 
<2  Pinks  ;  in  pans  of  2i  distinct  varieties.     SK— SB 
R  Ranunculuses,  excluding  Turbans  ;  in  stands  of  12  distinct 
varieties  for  private  growers,  and  2i  for  Nurserymen.      LS 


Cl3£S  £1. — FLOWERS  ;  for  which  all  persons  are  admitted  to  equal  competition. 


S  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  ef  40   plants. 
LG— GK— GB 
NB.  Calceolaria.s,^uchsias,  Orchidaceie,  and  Pelargommns 
to  be  excluded  fi*om  .S",  T,  F,  and  W.  -     ■- 

T  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;    in  coUec'tions-of  20  plants. 
GK— GB— SG  ■  .    ,       .    . 

NB,  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  thfe-tlasees 
S,  T,  V,  and  W. 

V  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants ;   in  eoUettions  of  12  plants. 

GB— SG— LS 
W  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants  ;  in  collections  of  six  distinct 

species.     SG — LS — SK 
X  Greenhouse  Azaleas;  in  12  distinct  varieties.     GB — SG— LS 

Y  Gk'eenhouse  Azaleas  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties.    SG — LS — SK 
NB.  No  one  can  show  in  both  classes  of  Azaleas. 

Z  Collections  of  New  Hai-dy  Evergreens  in  pots  ;  LS— SK— SB 
AA  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  not  fewer  than  20  species. 
LG— GK— GB 
NB.  Exhibitors  cannot  show  in  more  than  one  of  the  classes 
A  J,  BB,  CO. 
BB  Exotic  Orchids;  in  collections  of  12  species.     GK— GB~SG 
CC  Exotic  Orchids  ;  in  collections  of  sLx  species.     GB — SG — LS 
DD  Scarlet  Peiargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  varieties,  in  jjots 

not  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter.     LS — SK — SB 
EE  Pelargoniums  ;  in  six  distinct  species.    SG— LS — SK 
NB.  By  the  word  species  is  meant  the  mid  kinds  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  Holland,  tuberous 
species  inclusive,  and  not  garden  cross-breds. 
FF  Achimenes  ;  in  collections  of  sLx  species,  grovrn  in  pans  not 

less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,    LS — SK — SB 
GQ  Distinct  varieties  of  Tall  Cacti  in  flower.     GB— SG— LS 
NB.  The  GB  and  SG  Medals  ai-e  not  to  be  given  if  fewer  than 
six  varieties  are  exhibited. 


fiff  Fuchsias;  single  specimens.     SK — SB — C 
NB.  No  person  can  receive  more  than  one  prize  under  this 
head. .  ,  _       . 

//Hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  in  coBections  ;  exclusive  of  C\'priDe- 
diums.    SK— SB— C  '^ 

KK  Hardy  Cypripediums.    SK— SB— C 

LL  Hybrid  Alsti'";merias  ;  cut  specimens.   .LS — SK— SB 

MM  Statices  ;  in  collections  of  six  species.    SG — LS — K 

NN  New  or  extremely  rare  oruaihental  plants.     SG — LS SK 

NB.  These  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society's  Officers 
and  not  by  the  usual  Judges.  Exhibitors  will  particularly 
observe  that  none  but  uew  or  rare  plants  can  be  exhibited 
under  this  letter.  Nothing  wiH  he  regarded  as  new  which  has 
been  exTublted  in  the  Garden  in  a  previous  season. 

00  Single  specimens  of  vei'ysupexlor  cultivation.   SG — ^LS S^ 

PP  lUscellaneous  subjects.     SK— SB— C 
NB.  Exhibitors  under  PP,  will  not  be  thereby  entitled  to  a  pass 
ticket.      Cockscombs,  Heartsease,  Hydrangeas,  and  bou- 
quets, are  altogether  excluded  fi'om  exhibition, 

RR  Seedling  Florists'  flowers.  SK— SB— C. 
NB.  Every  seedling  must  be  shown  singly,  and  marked  with 
the  name  it  is  to  beai\  The  same  seedling  cannot  gain  a 
prize  more  than  once  in  the  season.  Pelargoniums  are  to 
be  shown  in  pots,  and  not  in  a  cut  state.  No  person  i^-ili 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  6  seedlings  at  each  meeting. 
Exhibitors  under  this  head  ivill  not  be  thereby  eniitled  to  a 
pass  ticket.  For  seedling  Pelargoniums  exhibited  the  fii-st 
year  no  higher  prize  shall  be  given  tlian  a  certificate,  and 
this  is  to  be  awarded  to  flowers  of  decided  merit.  Seedlin"* 
Pelargooiunis  of  the  second  year  must  be  shown  in  pots  not 
smaller?  than  32s,  and  each  exhibitor  may  produce  6  of  thencu 
but  not  a  lai'ger  number. 


In  addition  to  any  Medals  assigned  to  the  classes,  /,  S,  T,  and  AA^  the  SK,  SB  and  C  are  offered  for  the 
collections  in  those  classes  which  shall  be  best  named  by  the  Exhibitor. 

N.B.  The  Society's  Officers,  who  will  make  this  award,  will  be  guided  in  theii*  judgment  by  a  consideration  not  only  of 
the  correctness  of  the  names,  but  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  spelling,and  the  neatness  of  the  writing. 


Class  III. — FRUIT  ;  for  which  Market  Gardeners,  Fruiterers,  or  Persons  in  the  habit  of  regularly  supply- 
ing the  Market,  and  Private  Growers,  exhibit  independently  of  each  other. 


N.B.  All  Finiit  must  be  fcllt  ripe  and  well  coloured,  and  pkoperlt  named  by  the  Exhibitor  as  far  as  practicable  ;  if 

the  contraiy,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

SS  MiseeUaneous  collections  of  fruit,  consisting  of  at  least  three 
different  kinds,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  considered 
as  only  one  kind.  GK — GB — LS 
NB.  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Gourds,  and  similar  liitchen 
Garden  produce,  are  excluded  from  this  letter.  Exhibitors 
of  collections  of  Fruit  should  bear  in  mind  that  however 
fine  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  in  this  collection  may  be,  they 


cannot  gain  a  prize  unless  they  furnish  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent londs  of  fruit  of  iirst  rate  quality/. 

TT  Grapes.     SG— LS— SK— SB 

VV  Pine  Apples.     SG— LS— SK— SB 

IFW  Peaches  or  Nectarines,  in  dishes  of  sis  specimens.  SK 
—SB 

XX  Other  kinds  of  fruit.    SK— SB— C 


LIQUID   MANURE. 

ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  CORN. 

THE  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  is  requested  to  the  great  importance  of 
LIQUID  MANURE,  and  the  ease  ^-ith  which  it  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  use  of  FOWLER'S  PUMPS,  made  expressly  for 
the  puiTJOse,  either  portable  or  fixed  ;  Garden,  Ship,  and  Barge 
Pumps;  also  those  for  Distillers,  Brewers,  Soap  Boilers,  and 
Tanners,  for  hot  and  cold  liquor.  Pumps  kept  for  hire,  for 
Excavations  and  Wells.  Buildings  heated  by  Hot  Water,  for 
Horticulture,  and  every  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Trade  supphed  on  advantageous  terms,  by  Benjamin 
FowLEE,  Engineer,  &c.,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 


GUANO  (GENUINE  PERUVIAN  &  BOLIVIAN; 
ON  SALE.  BY  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  IMPORTERS, 
ANTHONY  GIBBS  and  SONS,  LONDON  ; 
Wu.  J.  MYERS  AND  CO.,  LIVERPOOL; 
And  by  their  Agents, 

COTSWORtn,  POWELL,  and  PRYOR,  LONDON: 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT,  and  CO.,  LIVERPOOL  and  BRISTOL. 
47,  Lime-street,  Dec.  1'7, 


THE  URATE  OF  THE  LONDON  MANURE 
COMPANY,  FOR  TARES,  TURNIPS,  WHEAT,  &c.,  at 
Four  Guineas  per  Ton. — The  above  Manure  having  stood  the 
test  of  many  years'  experience,  is  recommended  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ;  being  uuiform  in  its  manufactui-e,  i*  may 
be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  thereby  preventing  those  great  dis- 
appointments which  frequently  occur  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining Guano  and  other  Manures  in  a  pure  state.  It  will  be 
found  most  useful  for  Wheat  on  all  soils,  where  it  is  requisite 
to  procure  a  full  plant  early  in  the  autumn.  Full  particulars 
and  testimonials  forwarded  on  application.  The  Company  also 
supply  genuine  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Sulphmic  Acid, 
Gypsum,  and  every  artificial  Manure,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  and  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 
40.  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  E.  Pdrsee,  Secretary, 
LIEEIG'S  WHEAT  MANURE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


GYPSUM.-PURE  GYPSUM  (in  fine  powder),  in 
5-ton  lots  at  25s.  per  ton  in  the  stream,  or  27s.  Gd.  per  ton 
landed.  Also  Guano  (Peruvian  and  African),  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  all  othermanures  of  known 
value,  on  Sale.  By  Mauk  Fothekgul,  40,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London. 


IMPROVED  DIBBLING  MACHINE. 

JOHN  WEATHERSTONE  he^s  to  inform  the  Agri- 
cultural Public  that  his  PATENT  HORSE-DIBBLING 
MACHINE  is  now  ready,  whereby  the  greatest  regularity  may 
beinsuredin  the  deposition  of  all  Seeds.  A  team  of  four  horses 
will  be  found  sufficient  power  to  dr^w  one  of  the  largest  size. 

Price  of  Machine,  mth  six  rows '. £35 

„  eight  rows 40 

„  ten  rows 45 

Applications  for  fm-ther  particulars  may  be  made  to  Mr.  John 
Weatkersxone,  Cassiugton,  near  Oxford  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Ward,  High-6treet,  Oxford.— Agents  wsmtedin  ail  parts  of 
the  country. 
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KOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 
KEGEST'S  TARK.— The  (lays  tised  fcv  the  Exiiibition  of 
plants  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  in  the  Gardens  of  this  Society  next 
ye:.r,  are  Wednesdays,  M.ay  20,  June  3,  and  July  1.  Schedules 
of  I'rizes  will  shortly  be  ready. 


m)t  feractteuerg^  arf?ro!ucIe« 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1845. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  TCEEKJ. 

Friday,  Jun.  2— Rntaoicai 8  r.u. 

WoNDAv,  —    B — EnioinoIoRioal        .;..!!  p.m. 

Satuhdat  —  10— Royal  Butuoio       ....        4  r.M. 


When  in  the  j-ear  1844  (p.  oOO),  we  gave  some 
account  of  a  very  simple  metliod  of  Heating 
Vineries,  practised  at  Polmaise,  near  Stirling, 
some  of  our  correspondents  disapproved  of  the 
plan,  and  depreciated  its  etfects  ;  others,  without 
discussing  the  principle,  contented  themselves  with 
inquiring  wherein  the  advantage  consisted,  and 
whether  as  good  Grapes  had  not  been  grown 
without  any  such  contrivance  ?  At  that  time  we 
contented  ourselves  with  expressing  our  opinion 
that  it  was  a  good  working  jjlan,  worthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  but  we  refrained  from  making  it  a  promi- 
nent subject  of  discussion  until  more  experience 
should  have  been  had  as  to  its  permanent  working. 

That  experience  has  been  had.  We  know,  upon 
indisputable  testimony,  that  the  Grapes  this  last 
year  at  Polmaise  were  of  the  finest  fjualitj',  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  all  who  saw  them  in  leaf. 
"  More  vigorous  and  healthy  Vines  and  foliage  1 
never  saw,"  says  a  friend  who  visited  Polmaise  ; 
and  an  interesting  communication  from  a  cor- 
respondent who  was  lately  gardener  there,  which 
we  publish  to-day,  sets  the  matter  so  fully  at  rest, 
that  we  shall  next  week  call  especial  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Murray, 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  cause  of  its  failure  in  one 
place  where  it  has  been  tried  without  success. 


We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  observations 
made  lately  on  the  subject  of  Pike-growing 
have  proved  unpalatable  to  a  certain  class  of  people. 
We  intended  that  they  should  be.  Physic  is  rarely 
pleasant,  even  though  honey  be  rubbed  on  the  edge 
of  the  cup  that  holds  it.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
necessary  ;  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  a  large 
number  of  admirable  gardeners,  and  the  aid  freely 
given  by  the  true  friends  of  horticulture,  have  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  evil-mindedness  of  a  crowd 
of  blockheads,  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  imi- 
tate the  examples  so  worthily  placed  before  them. 

A  gardener,  properly  so  called,  is  a  man  of  in- 
dustry well  directed,  of  knowledge  wisely  gathered, 
and  of  science  practically  applied.  He  thus  be- 
comes aperfecl  master  of  routine,  and  when  routine 
fails  him,  he  possesses  the  resources  calculated  to 
extend  or  replace.it.  And  he  must  necessarily  be 
so ;  for  of  all  the  arts  of  peace  gardening  is  precisely 
that  which  is  most  varied  and  least  stationary.  The 
ceaseless  discoveries  of  travellers,  the  quick  advance 
of  science,  the  instability  of  fashion,  the  daily  in- 
vention of  new  wants  b}'  the  wealthy,  and  of  new 
means  of  supplying  them,  all  involve  incessant 
changes  of  routine,  and  render  it  impossible  for  an 
intelligent  gardener  to  stand  still.  In  these  respects 
he  is  very  differently  cli'cumstanced  from  a  farmer, 
whose  grain  and  root-crops  are  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  who  has  the  season  and  the  season  only  to 
contend  with,  and  who  runs  no  risk  of  the  taste  of 
hie  corn  or  cattle  market  changing  from  Wheat  and 
beef  to  Durroo  and  bear's-flesh. 

In  further  illustration  of  this,  let  us  only  see  what 
is  now  happening  all  around  us.  Everywhere  hot- 
water  is  taking  the  place  of  smoke-heat  ;  tanks  and 
aqueous  vapour  are  driving  away  tan  and  heating 
dung  ;  the  necessities  of  the  farm  are  robbing  the 
garden  of  its  stable-manure  ;  iron  is  replacing  wood  ; 
little  panes  of  glass  are  exchanging  for  large  squares ; 
light  in  excess  is  thus  to  be  dealt  ^vith  instead  of 
dimness  ;  and  nobody  now  rests  satisfied  with  the 
scrubby  bushes  which  are  everywhere  ousted  b\^ 
"  specimea"  plants.  These  things  have  happened, 
and  are  happening  every  day.  In  the  prospect,  but 
close  upon  us,  are  further  changes.  Winter  gardens, 
covered  with  glass  but  unheated.wiU  infallibly  m.ake 
their  appearance  ;  healthy  plants  will  be  as  univer- 
sal an  appendage  of  a  drawing-room  as  the  chairs 
and  tables  ;  squares  in  gTeat  towns  must  not  only  be 
planted,  but  kept  in  health  and  beauty ;  coloured 
glass  will  be  used  for  roofs  instead  of  white  glass  ; 
foreign  fruits  till  now  unheard  of  will  be  as  common 
as  Pines  and  Grapes  :  and  even  the  kitchen-garden 
may  expect  the  advent  of  vegetables  hitherto  un- 
known, Hoo-sungs,  Han-tsis,  and  Arracachas,  are 
but  the  heralds  of  a  host  of  novelties  which  universal 
commerce,  rapid  voyages,  wealth  and  luxury,  will 
require  of  the  gardener. 

And  how  are  gardeners  to  meet  these  demands  ? 
la  what  way  are  they  to  give  the  world  an  assurance 


that  as  the  nature  of  the  objects  and  means  of  gar- 
dening change,  they  will  be  found  capable  of  dealing 
with  them  ?  Not  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  learning  ;  not  by  sneering  at  that  v.diich 
they  cannot  equal ;  not  by  fancying  that  the  whole 
aim"  of  life  is  to  make  shift  to  keep  a  place  when 
one  is  found  ;  but  by  a  diligent  striving  after 
excellence  ;  by  a  firm  resolution  to  regard  nothing 
as  well  done  which  others  can  do  better,  and  by  an 
eager  desire  to  imitate  the  great  masters  of  their 
art,  not  to  disparage  them. 

Some  persons  fancy  that  because  they  can  hoc, 
dig,  rake,  and  sow  Radish-seed,  they  therefore 
are  gardeners.  They  quite  mistake  the  matter  : 
they  are  only  garden-labourers.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  industry  of  body  is  equivalent  to  acti- 
vity of  mind  ;  forgetting  that  the  first  is  also  the 
virtue  of  a  ploughman.  A  gardener  must  have  both 
qualities  ;  he  must  be  industrious  in  order  to  get  his 
work  done,  and  ho  must  be  active-minded  in  order 
to  get  it  well  done.  Some,  again,  we  hear  of,  v/ho 
flatter  themselves  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  gardener 
consists  in  the  art  of  cultivation  :  that  if  he  can  but 
grow  a  plant  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  know 
its  name.  This  is  mistake  the  third.  Such  men  as 
these  gather  Lovagc  for  Fennel,  buy  Alaternuses  for 
Phillyreas,  and  plant  Mountain  Ash  for  Aldbis. 
They  ai'e  no  better  than  the  London  servant,  who 
being  sent  into  a  garden  to  fetch  some  Strawberries, 
complained  that  she  could  not  find  a  single  tree  that 
bore  any.  Yet  we  see  such  persons  expecting  the 
wages,  and  claiming  the  respect  due  only  to  those 
who  have  really  qualified  themselves  as  gardeners. 
They  also  mistake  their  position  ;  they  are  but 
one  step  above  the  gardeiviabourer. 

We  quite  believe  that  the  great  class  of  intelli- 
gent men,  who  do  honour  to  their  profession,  will 
doubt  whether  the  preceding  remarks  can  have  any 
real  application  at  the  present  day.  Alas !  for  the 
cause  of  .education.  We  have  too  much  reason  to 
know  that  prejudice  and  ignorance  are  rife  enough 
among  gardeners  to  deserve  ranch  more  than  we  are 
inclined  to  say  of  them.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  has  so  forced  itself  upon  our  attention  as  to 
compel  from  us  these  remarks.  A  few  weeks  since 
we  printed  a  series  of  questions  (p.  545),  which 
Messrs.  Ivnight  and  Peery,  the  Nurserymen,  re- 
quire all  gardeners  applying  to  them  for  places  to 
answer  before  they  can  be  recommended.  In  our 
opinion  nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  their 
plan,  and  we  said  so.  Its  object  was  to  ascertain 
what  a  man  really  does  or  does  not  know.  Nothing 
more  was  proposed  or  required.  Nevertheless  it 
has  produced  the  most  absurd  abuse ;  as  a  specimen 
of  which  we  select  the  following  scrawl,  which  the 
writer  h<,s  particularly  requested  us  to  insert. 
We  print  it  literally,  merely  omitting  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  man,  who  would  probably  be  ruined 
if  he  were  known  : — 


these  remarks  do  not  apply,  has  evidently  misun- 
derstood the  objects  of  Messis.  Knight  and  Perry's 
test  questions,  which  we  advise  all  gentlemen  wanting 
gardeners  to  insist  upon  being  answered.  He  alleges 
that  "  because  two-thirds  of  the  situations  filled  by 
nurserymen's  recommendations,  give  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one  siiillings  per  week,  it  is  absurd 
to  tell  the  public  that  gardeners  ought  to  be 
all  skilful  in  every  department  of  gardening  for 
such  wages.''  Of  course  it  would  be  most  ab- 
surd to  do  so.  But  who  does  ?  Test  ques- 
tions are  framed  fur  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  all  classes  of  gardeners  to  obtain  the  wages 
that  they  are  really  entitled  to  ;  to  prevent  one  man 
from  passing  for  more  and  another  for  less  than  he 
is  worth .  Such  an  end  they  appear  exactly  calculated 
to  attain  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  recommend 
.them.  We  will  just  ask  our  Streathara  friend, 
whether  he  would  think  it  right  to  be  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  man  whose  letter  he  has  just  read. 
Yet  they  are  both  gardeners,  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  '•  Well-wisher,"  as  he  calls  himself, 
has  the  folly  to  imagine  that  he  really  belongs  to 
the  first  class  in  his  profession. 

Of  course  workmen  of  all  kinds  are  wanted,  and 
must  be  provided,  and  there  would  be  no  common 
sense  in  expecting  that  a  man  who  can  only  gain 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  should  possess  the  quaiifica- 
tions  of  him  who  receives  forty.  In  fact  the  man 
who  is  only  worth  labourer's  wages  is  but  a  labourer 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  blue  apron  and  the  name  he 
gives  himself;  and  nobody  expects  more  of  a  la- 
bourer than  honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  conduct. 
it  is  to  persons  obtaining  gardeners'  wages  without 
possessing  a  gardener's  qualifications  j  in  fact,  to 
labourers  falsely  calling  themselves  gardeners,  that 
all  which  is  severe  in  these  remarks  is  addressed, 
and  to  them  alone. 


AVbesly    Pkices  of    Potatoes    per   ton,    ia  ■  Covent 
Garden  Marhet,  in  1844  and  1845.  ■     .    •.  .^ 


1844. 

■'  •"'"- 18451. ',- 

October 26 

oOs.to70s. 

October  ....25  70s.  to  130s. 

November . ,  2 

50    70 

November..  1  70    130 

9  ,  50    70  1 

8  70    130 

16 

50    55 

15  70    130 

23 

50    55 

22 

70    130 

30 

SO    70 

29 

80    140  . 

Decemter...  7 

50    70 

December...  6 

80    160 

14 

50    70 

13 

80    160 

21 

50    70 

20 

80    ICO 

2S  1  50    70 

27 

80    160 

Also  at  the  waterside,  Soiithwark. 


November. 


December, 


"  A  New  Peenonisten. 
"  Wonders  sure  will  never  ceace 
"While  wit  and  wisdom  so  increace. 
"  Acording  to  the  suggestion  of  those  wise  and  all-knowing 
men,  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  the  unfortunate  gardener  is  to 
answer,  verbatim,  all  impertinent,  prying,  and  scrutiniseing 
questions  that  may  be  asked  him  as  to  his  abihties  and  cha- 
racture,  in  public  and  in  private  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
untill  the  time  he  makes  applycation  for  a  situation.  If  so,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  journal  or  memor.andum 
of  incidents  and  occurrence,  from  eai'ly  youth,  while  genus  is 
in  bud,  to  manhood  and  the  meridiam  of  life,  when  it  emerges 
and  expands  its  accumulated  knowledge  with  all  the  lofty  ex- 
cellence and  subbUmity  of  a  Knight  or  a  Perry.  If  a  young  man 
chooses  gardening  for  his  profession,  he  must  be  well  versed 
in  all  the  teehnicallities  of  science,  in  short,  he  must  not  be 
defective  in  any  point  of  knowledge  or  mentel  accomplish- 
ments ;  then  I  ask,  how  is  he  to  aquire  those  indespenceble 
qualifications — not  from  an  ordanary  cource  of  education,  as 
that  is  impossible  ;  and  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  the 
means  of  giving  their  sons  a  classical  education.  Then,  through 
all  adverse  circumstiinces  and  uiipropetious  fortune,  he  has  to 
battle  all  difficulties  untill  he  obtains  that  scope  of  knowledge 
ere  he  is  equipt  for  a  gardener.  Then,  for  instance,  suppose  a 
gentleman  applys  for  a  gardener  to  Messrs.  K.  and  P.,  a  single- 
handed  place,  or  one  of  minor  import,  of  com-ce  they  cannot 
supply  him  with  one,  for  non  of  their  tallented  men  whould 
accept  of  such  a  sitaation.  Again,  if  a  man  writes  to  K.  and  P. 
for  a  situation  under  them,  and  can  dexterously  wield  his  pen 
and  smootlily  ^vrite  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life,  in  ac- 
cordance with  theii"  wisely  matured  gage,  he  is  considered  a 
clever  and  skillful  gardener  ;  if,  on  the  conti'ary,  he  is  thought 
to  be  unskillful  in  Ills  profession,  and  concequently  not  worthy 
of  a  place.  Whatman  of  pliillantrophy  and  impartiallity  will 
acquies  with  thees  living  encyclopedias  in  carrying  out  such 
mean  and  illiberal  measures  ?  Again  I  ask  why  gardeners 
are  to  be  under  greater  restrictions  than  any  other  class  cf 
men  ?  After  years  of  labour  and  stitddy,  practically  and 
theorycall,  how  is  he  remunerated  ?  not  as  workmen  of  other 
professions  are.  12s.  per  week  is  the  sum  he  recieves  for  his 
industry  and  skill— as  men  of  indnsti-y,  respectability,  and 
morrall  conduct,  with  minds  to  pennitra'te  the  misteres  of  his 
profession,  he  is  no  better  paid  than  the  common  pot-boy.  In 
other  professions,  any  illiterate  man,  on  an  average,  earns 
double  the  money  a  gardener  eai'ns.  Then,  in  conclution,  I 
hope  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  may  he  rightly  understood 
by  all  who  peruse  them,  stiU  keeping  one  object  in  view,  that 
is,  to  endeavom"  to  ameliorate  tlie  condition  of  joui'neymen 
gardeners.  Then,  if  the  feble  etfoi-ts  of  my  pen  can  in  any  way 
jissist  in  so  doing,  it  will  be  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  your — 
WdUWUU,:" 

What  is  to  be  sjud  of  such  a  man  as  this  ?  He  is 
one  of  those  to  whom  our  remarks  apply,  and  we 
confidently  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  gardeners 
whether  they  have  been  too  severe. 

Another  correspondent  from  Streatham,  to  whom 


1844. 
45s.  to  70s. 


45 
45 
50 
50 
50 
50 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


November..lO 
17 
24 
.  1 
8 
15 
22 


1845. 
j50s.  to  lOOs. 


December 


45 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


80* 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


If  eai'ly  all  bad,  and  many  sold  at  nominal  prices. 


THE  POLMAISE  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING. 

I  BEG  to  offer  the  following  statements  rehative  to  the 
vvorlung  of  warm  air  stoves  in  Vineries,  and  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  Vine  by  the  circulation  of  the  warm 
air  through  the  house,  as  e.^emplitied  in  the  Vinery  at 
Polmaise. 

Several  letters  have  ali'eady  appeared  in  your  columns 
respecting  the  good  effects  v\hieh  the  circulation  of  the 
warm  air  has  upon  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  especially  in 
producing  large  leaves  with  bunches  of  Grapes  of  an 
enormous  size.  The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the 
system  also  render  it  superior  to  any  plan  that  has  been 
hitherto  tried.  In  the  plan  of  the  house,  which  ap- 
peared at  p.  500,  1844,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stove, 
which  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  Vinery,  about  the  centre  of  the  house,  the  warm 
air  being  introduced  by  an  aperture  in  the  back  wall,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  In  front  of  the  aper- 
ture is  a  vi'oollen  cloth,  three  feet  in  breadth,  extending 
nearly  to  each  end  of  the  house,  and  fixed  to  a  wooden 
frame,  leaning  upon  the  wall  above  the  aperture  at 
about  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  On  this  frame  are  tlu'ee 
shelves  for  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Cactuses,  &c. ;  on  the 
upper  shelf  is  a  gutter  for  holding  water  supplied  from 
a  cistern  at  the  end,  from  which  is  suspended  woollen 
threads  which  conduct  the  water  from  the  gutter  to  the 
cloth,  .".nd  keep  it  constantly  wet ;  the  warm  air  passing 
benestli  the  cloth,  and  penetrating  through  it,  enables 
it  to  throw  off  a  moist  vapour,  and  to  produce  a  soft; 
atmosphere. 

At  each  end  of  the  house  is  a  valve  to  admit  fresh 
air  ;  tiiis  is  conducted  to  the  stove,  and  heated  before  it 
enters  the  house,  and  this  constant  supply  keeps  the 
atmosphere  in  a  healthy  unexhausted  state.  Much  has 
hitlierto  been  done  in  order  to  produce  a  natural  atmo- 
sphere for  the  Vine  within  doors,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Polmaise  system  is  the  nearest  approach  to  natm-e 
of  any  system  that  has  yet  been  tried.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  house  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  similar  to  that 
in  the  external  air.  Plants  consume  air  as  well  as  man, 
and  as  the  Vine^ia  a  rapid  growing  plant,  we  may  ex- 
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pect  that  it  will  consume  more  air,  or  appropriate  to 
itself  more  food  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  given  time 
than  many  other  plants.  The  feeding  of  plants,  espe- 
cially the  Vine,  by  the  leaves  as  well  as  by  the  roots,  is 
ajconsideration  deserving  attention.  What  will  the  feed- 
ing of  the  roots  do  for  the  growth  of  the  Vine  if  it  has 
not  a  proper  climate  to  grow  in  !  And  this  can  only  be 
obtained  indoors  by  imitating,  as  closely  as  possible, 
Nature's  laws.  When  we  wish  to  grow  healthy  vigorous 
Vines,  let  them  have  plenty  of  fresh  but  warm  air. 
Some  chemists  say  that  carbon  is  derived  by  plants 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  and  as  there  exists 
so  small  a  portion  of  it  in  the  air  (1  part  in  1000 
parts),  then  the  more  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  are  sup- 
plied by  fresh  quantities  of  it  the  better  ;  *his  sub- 
stance forming,  as  it  does,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wood. 

In  regai'd  to  the  fruit,  from  experience  I  can  sayjthat 
plenty  of  air  and  heat  are  most  essential  in  giving 
colour  and  flavom-  to  the  Grape  j  the  former  is,  how- 
ever, counteracted,  less  or  more,  when  the  border  is 
not  in  a  proper  condition  ;  but  if  a  natural  climate  is 
produced  within  (which  can  be  obtained  by  the  Pol- 
maise  system),  the  Vine  will  struggle  against  much  of 
the  opposition  which  its  roots  may  have  to  encounter. 
Tlie  size  of  the  bunches,  as  well  as  of  the  berries,  pro- 
duced at  Polmaise  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been 
the  surprise  of  everybody  who  has  seen  them,  some  of 
the  bunches  weighing  from  5  lbs.  to  5j  lbs.  At  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  competition  last  year, 
many  of  the  most  experienced  gardeners  were  asto- 
nished at  the  Polmaise  Gi-apes  ;  some  said  that  the 
Vines  must  be  young  to  bring  forth  such  large  bunches, 
and  this  was  the  case  ;  and,  like  all  young  plants,  they 
produced  larger  bunches  than  old  Vines.  But  in 
Vineries  put  up  in  the  same  year,  the  young  Vines 
being  like  those  planted  at  Polmaise,  and  the  borders 
well  made  by  men  of  much  experience,  the  Grapes  are 
much  inferior  to  those  at  Polmaise.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  of  growth  and  produce  is  to  be  attributed, 
iu  my  opinion,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  continual  circu- 
lation of  air  in  the  house. 

I  hope,  before  long,  to  see  the  same  plan  applied  to 
the  growth  of  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  ;  the  former  is 
a  plant  requiring  a  good  deal  of  heat,  with  Httle  mois- 
ture, being  very  subject  to  damping  off  at  the  neck, 
especially  in  dull  weather  ;  and  I  know  of  no  better 
plan  for  remedying  this  evil  than  the  adoption  of  the 
above  system  of  heating. — C. 


THE  BRITISH  EVERGREENS. 
Reminiscences  of  Christmas  festivities  and  associa- 
tions of  fireside  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  our  child- 
hood, are  of  old  connected  with  that  cheerful  British 
evergreen,  the  Holly  (Hex  aquifolium) ;  and  long  may 
it^;be  [ere_|the  'early  freshness  of  our  inherited  pre- 
possessions shall  be  obliterated  by  the  breath  of  that 
purely  utilitarian  spirit  which  seems  to  enlarge  upon 
the  view  at  every  step  of  advancing  civilization  ?  Few 
trees  have  proved  more  fertile  of  poetical  allusions  than 
this  deserving  favourite  ;  the  observation  of  the  spring 
lower  leaves  of  a  well-grown  tree,  conttasted  with  the 
smooth  unarmed  upper  ones,  is  allusive  to  the  calm, 
unruffled  serenity  which  may  pervade  the  higher  arms 
and  loftier  associations  of  life,  however  rude  and  re- 
pulsive the  thorny  path  may  be  which  besets  our  feet ; 
as  though  toil  and  vexation  alone  should  be  the  basis  of 
that  peace  we  hope  at  last  to  enjoy.  Nor  has  the  poet 
neglected  to  note  the  shining  gloss  which  at  all  seasons 
gives  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  green  Holly,  and 
whose  summer  months  seem  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
that  fair  garb]  decked  with  scarlet,  which  enlivens  it 
amidst  the  frosts  and  snows'of  winter  : — ] 
So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amidst  the  young  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  I  might  as  cheerful  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly-tree. — Souihey. 
In  an  old  carol  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  we  discover 
the  key  to  the  preference  enjoyed  by  tbe  Holly  over 
the  other  English  evergreen,  the  Ivy  : — 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be,  I  wys  ; 

Let  HolJy  hafe  the  maystry,  as  the  maner  is  ; 

Holly  stonde  in  tlie  ha'u,  fajTe  to  behold  ; 

Ivy  stonde  without  the  door — she  is  ful  sore  a-cold. 
But  the  practice,  according  to  Dr.  Chandler,  dates 
from  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  that.  The  Druids  en- 
joined that  the  habitations  of  the  Britons  should  be 
thickly  garnished  with  Holly  in  the  winter,  in  order 
that  the  spirits  of  the  forests,  driven  from  their  sylvan 
shades  by  the  nipping  frosts,  might  take  refuge  within 
the  foliage  of  the  sheltered  Holly  until  the  sunny  spring 
should  return  to  court  them  back  to  their  wonted 
abodes.  Again,  as  a  further  remove  into  antiquity, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Selby  considers  the  practice  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  early  Christians  at  Rome,  where 
the  Holly  had  long  been  used  as  an^  emblem  of  good 
wishes  during  the  Saturnalia. 

One  of  the  finest  forests  of  Britain,  that  of  Need  wood, 
contains  great  masses  of  noble  Hollies,  in  such  con- 
spicuous bodies  as  to  serve  as  well  known  land-marks 
(Darwin).  The  wood  is  hard  and  of  a  clear  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  green  ;  and  as  both  the  concen- 
tric rings  and  medullary  rays  are  finely  marked,  it  is 
very  susceptible  of  being  used  for  the  ornamental  wood- 
work known  as  Tunbridge  ware. 

The  Ivy  (Hedra  heUx),  when  well  grown,  is  so  orna- 
mental an  appendage  as  well  to  reward  the  trouble  of 
planting  it  at  the  foot  of  large  trees ;  and  suspected  as 
it  is  of  doing  injury  by  the  closeness  of  its  embrace,  the 


question  yet  remains  an  open  one.  I  am  acquainted, 
for  instance,  with  two  very  fine  Plane-trees,  growing 
side  by  side  iu  the  gardens  of  the  Rectory  at  Pul- 
borough,  one  densely  covered  with  Ivy  almost  to  its 
summit,  and  consequently  unable  to  accomplish  its 
annual  shedding  of  bark  ;  its  neighbour  growing  unen- 
cumbered, and  yet  the  trees  are  equally  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  put  forth  their  leaves  with  equal  vigour.  In 
Parham  Gardens  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  Poplar, 
about  which  is  entwined  a  gigantic  Ivy  full  l-Jfeet  in 
diameter  ;  yet  this  overgrown  dependent  seems  to  ex- 
ercise none  of  the  usual  injurious  influence  of  a  para- 
site. The  Ivy  is  the  last  of  British  trees  in  flower.  It 
blossoms  in  October  and  November  ;  the  berries  ripen 
during  the  winter,  and  are  ready  for  tlie  birds  in  early 
spring,  when  hips  and  haws  have  disappeared.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  with  the  peasants  of  France  to  take  10 
or  12  berries  of  Ivy, pour  se  piirger ;  but  their  action  is 
very  violent. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  very  adhesive  plant 
should  have  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  friendship. 
It  is  sometimes  engraven  on  a  seal,  covering  a  fallen 
tree.  "  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us  ;"  or  a  twig  of 
Ivy,  with  the  motto,  "  I  die  where  I  attach  myself." 
These  affectionate  professions  call  to  mind  the  humorous 
maxim  of  the  worthy  Laird  of  Logan  : — "  Friends,  like 
fiddlestrings,  should  not  be  screwed  owre  tight." — F.A. 
Malleson,  Pulborough. 


PLAN  OF  A  SEED-PIT  AT  KEW. 
The  high  terms  in  which  gardeners  have  spoken  of 
this  house  have  induced  me  to  offer  the  accompanying 
plan.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  from  knowing  that 
several  gardeners  have  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  it. 
In  the  centre  are  delicate  stove  plants,  and  on  each 
side  pit  seeds  and  young  plants  ;  besides  being  used  in 
this  way,  the  pit  might  also  be  employed  as  a  Pine  or 
Cucumber  house,  or  for  forcing  Strawberries,  Roses,  &c. 


Eefereiiee  to  Plan.— A,  ground  plan  ;  B,  transverse  section  ; 
c,  tanks,  supported  by  the  walls  (d)  at  the  joints  ;  e,  pipes  ;  /, 
two  cisterns  which  receive  the  water  from  the  roof;  g,  three 
pillars  whicli  rest  upon  the  iv.alls  which  support  the  tanks  ;  h, 
steps.  The  flow  and  return  tanks  are  connected  by  a  small 
pipe  at  i  ;  j,  walk.  The  water  can  be  turned  off  the  tanks  by 
plugging  up  the  pipes,  and  from  the  pipe  round  the  centre  pit 
by  a  valve. 

In  addition  to  the  superiority  of  this  over  the  gene- 
rality  of  pits,  in  having  a  span  roof,  it  also  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  heated  on  the  tank  system,  by 


one  of  Burbidge  and  Healy's  boilers,  by  which  thel;i 
water,  though  conveyed  through  2-incli  pipes  in  ajt 
covered  drain  about  1 1 0  feet  from  the  boiler  to  th?  ] 
bouse,  can  be  kept  almost  in  a  boiling  state  in  the  tanks. ! 
The  capabilities  of  this  boiler  were  fully  proved  during  I 
the  severe  weather  of  last  winter,  when  not  the  least 
difficulty  was  found  in  maintaining  a  high  temperatui-e 
with  very  little  fuel.  The  walk  being  continued  round  ,| 
the  house  enables  the  gardener  to  reach  any  part  with-  ' 
out  disturbing  the  plants Chas.  Wallon. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

The  Camellia. — Of  all  the  tribes  adapted  to  cheer 
the  gloomy  months  of  December  and  January,  this 
when  highly  cultivated  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  com- 
bining the  character  of  a  glossy  and  rich  evergreen 
with  the  gay  tints  of  the  rose.  I  need  say  little  iii ' 
detail  about  the  best  mode  of  forcing  the  Camellia,  as 
the  principles  applied  to  the  Azalea  indica  are  for  the 
most  part  equally  applicable  here. 

Forcing  into  wood  early  in  the  previous  year  is  the 
one  grand  principle  on  which  all  success  with  this,  as  a  f 
winter  flower,  must  depend.     If  this  principle  is  strictly  I 
pursued,  and  under  a  rather  high  temperature,  com- 
bined with  much  atmospheric  moisture  (affording  a  full 
and   free   development   of  the  latent   energies  of   the 
plant),  no  midsummer  or  after  growth  will  be  procured. 
When  the  latter  takes  place,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  con-  f 
flicting  px'inciples  have  been  at  work,  through  a  some-'[ 
what  capricious  mode  of  treatment ;  that  is,  with  regard  ! 
to  the  ultimate  object  in  view.     Some  persons  advocate  ' 
placing  them  out  of  doors  in  the  end  of  summer.     I 
am  prepared  to  admit,  that  when  the  weather  is  genial,  [ 
and  all  is  right  at  the  root,  this  course  may  be  condu- 
cive to  size  in  the  blossom  ;  however,  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  it.     I  never  place  mine  out  unless  necessity 
compels  me,  and  when  such  has  been  the  case,  damage  | 
of  some  kind  has  generally  counterbalanced  the  benefits,  1 
anticipated.     My  plan  (and  I  have  been  very  success-  j 
ful),  is   this : — First,  to   force    them   into   wood   with 
rapidity,  the   moment  they  show  a  tendency  of  their.j 
own  accord  to  comtnence  growth.     Secondly,  to  lower  j 
the  temperature  (if  possible),  as  soon  as   they  cease  to 
grow.      Thirdly,  to   cut  off  in  a  considerable  degree 
their  supply  of  moisture  at  root  during  this  stage.    And  j 
lastly,  to  reverse  in  some  degree  the  latter  plan  as  soon* 
as  the  stock  in  general  have  formed  decided  flower-buds. . 

All  potting  or  shifting  rendered  imperatively  neces- 
sary is  performed  by  me  shortly  after  they  have  ceased 
growing.  Limitation  of  space  precludes  all  possibility, 
of  showing  here  how  the  application  of  these  principles 
produces  the  desired  results  :  such,  however,  is  the 
case,  and  those  who  follow  them  out,  with  plants  possess-  , 
ing  (as  one  of  our  best  gardeners  facetiously  observes 
with  regard  to  Pines)  "  live  roots,"  will  always  ensure 
success.  I  may  remark  in  regard  to  soils,  in  conclusion, 
that  chopped  turf  of  any  kind  will  grow  them  in  perfec- 
tion if  combined  with  a  particular  drainage  and  accom- 
panied at  proper  periods  by  the  uses  of  highly  clarified 
liquid  manures.  I  prefer  unctuous  loam  two  parts, 
sandy  heath  soil  one  part,  in  a  somewhat  fresh  state, 
chopped  and  equally  blended,  to  which  I  add  moat  . 
liberally  coarse  boiled  bone  and  charcoal,  with  a  little. 
sharp  sand.  .       );. 

Anomatheca  crueiita,  is  an  interesting  little  bulb,  and.' 
although  not  a  very  early  bloomer,  may  be  easily  hai^  , 
in  beauty  in  abundance  by  the  end  of  January  ;  its 
treatment  as  to  forcing  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  . 
Lachenalia.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires  much  water, 
and  is  liable  to  the  red  spider.  By  giving  it  very, 
liberal  treatment,  however,  and  using  much  cool  and 
tenacious  loam  in  the  compost,  this  propensity  is 
easily  overcome. 

Pliaius grandifoHus, or  Bletia  Tankervillise  of  forn'sr 
days,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  very  noble  and  useful. 
plant  for  the  conservatory,  if  grown  in  a  proper  way  ;  !^ 
it  is,  moreover,  when  treated  on  genuine  forcing  prin- 
ciples, an  early  bloomer,  and  m-iy  be  obtained  under  a 
high  and  moist  atmosphere  very  easily  by  the  early  part 
of  December.  Like  many  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids,  it 
does  not  like  to  be  severely  disturbed  through  division 
of  the  root.  However,  if  it  must  be  divided,  it  should 
be  accomplished  early  in  the  spring,  with  a  view  to  the  [ 
next  winter's  forcing.  This  plant  revels  in  an  unctuous 
soil,  mixed  with  much  charcoal.  Equal  parts  greasy 
yellow  loam,  peat,  and  half-decomposed  leaf-soil,  with  an 
extra  drainage,  will  grow  it  in  high  perfection,  combined 
with  a  regular  system  of  administering  clear  liquid 
manure.  I  will  merely  observe  that  any  one  who  will  treat 
this  plant  as  he  does  his  succession  Pines,  beginning  with 
the  month  of  February,  and  rapid  growth  the  object, 
will  succeed  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

Francisceas. — These    shrubs,    more    especially    F. 
Hopeana,  will  flower  very  well  during  winter  or  early 
spring  under  similar  treatmeut  to  the  Azalea  indica. 
Young  stock  potted  in  the  end  of  January,  and  grown  - 
with  rapidity,  will  become,  when    under  proper  man-  ' 
agement,  eligible  for   forcing  in  the   ensuing  Novem- 
ber.      The  young    plants,  when    gro\viBg  very   fast, 
should  have  their  shoots  frequently  topped  ;  and  when 
they  have  become  dense  and  neat  little  bushes,  they  ' 
should  be  taken  from  the  excitement  of  the  stove  or  pro- 
pagating-house,  and  placed  on  a  cool  greenhouse  shelf, 
with  abundance  of  light  and  air.     They  always  force 
the  better  for  being  pot-bound,  provided  in  that  state ' 
they  can  be  well  supplied  with  water,  as  thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  is  here  a  most  important  point.     Let 
the  soil  be  equal  parts  sound  loam,  'sandy  Heath-soil, 
and  half-rotten  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  charcoal  dust. 

Justieia   saHcina. — This  'handsome  little   Peruviau 
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ergreeii  flowers  raturall/  in  September  aud  Uetuber. 
may,  Iiowever,  be  retirdeJ,  so  as  to  continue  fiower- 
;  until  the  niiddJe  of  November.  Cattijigs  struck  in 
nuary  and  grown  witli  rapidity,  having  recourse 
frerjueut  stopping,  will  make  bushy  and  handsome 
ints  by  the  early  part  of  August,  when  the  whole 
ck  may  be  withdi'awn  from  the  stove,  and  placed  on 
;omfortable  greenhouse  shelf  for  a  while.  After  a 
'  weeks  here  they  may  be  introduced  in  succession  to 
warmer  house,  aud  when  in  blossom  may  be  again 
arded  if  necessary.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
1  peat,  is  well  adapted  for  their  cultivation. 
Cytlsus  rhodopnma  or  fragraiis.  —  This  charming 
iter  shrub,  when  well  blossomed,  is  so  sweet,  that 
J  good  bush  will  scent  a  large  room.  No  establish- 
nt  desirous  of  winter  flowers  should  be  without  it  ; 
1  it  is  especially  the  amateur's  plant,  being  of  very 
jv  management.  The  young  plants  should  be  kept 
der  high  cultivation  through  the  early  part  of  the 
Timer,  and  most  frequently  stopped  at  tjie  growing 
b(s  of  the  young  wood.  They  should  le  in  a  some- 
at  pot-bound  state  by  the  end  of  July,  and  should 
^n  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  light  situation,  until  the 
ddle  of  September,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
■y  light  part  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  Tliey  will  not 
tr  strict  forcing,  being  liable  under  a  high  tempera- 
e  to  "  run  to  wood."  They  will,  however,  if  managed 
above,  enjoy  an  intermediate  climate  in  the  early 
't  of  November,  and  will  begin  to  blossom  abundantly 
the  middle  of  December.  The  soil  may  be  equal 
ts  sound  loam  and  sandy  heath,  with  plenty  of  cliar- 
1 ;  I  have  grown  them  particulai'ly  tine,  indeed,  in 
-half  charcoal. — Poberl  Errington,  Otelton. 
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FRUIT-TREE  BORDERS. 
JoTHiNG  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  a  country 
tleman  tlian  a  flourishing  and  productive  garden  ; 
if  proper  means  are  allowed,  there  can  be  no  reason 
:  this  should  not  be  the  case.  True,  there  are  ad- 
ie  situatious  and  soils,  opposed  in  some  degree  to 
quality  of  their  produetions ;  but  gardening  is  an 
and  he  who  aspires  at  a  masterly  knowledge  of  that 
by  dexterity  and  perseverance  renders  every  op- 
ng  object  subservient  to  his  skill.  A  thorough  and 
lusiaslic  cultivator  of  the  soil  reduces  its  obstinacy, 
•ects  its  barrenness,  and  causes  the  bark-bound 
ited  trees  to  assume  a  living  and  vigorous  appear- 
s.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  are  hidden  aud 
ruse  matters  which  belong  e.Kclusively  to  science, 
we  deny  it  ;  good  gardenei-s  know  all  this,  and  bad 
.  should  set  about  learning  without  delay.  Let  sucli 
n  by  casting  off  their  prejudices  ;  let  them  take 
r  stand  by  the  side  of  tlie  inquiring  aud  industrious, 
1  their  course  aud  success  are  alike  clear. 
.11  fruit  trees,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  planted 
shallow  ground,  more  especially  if  the  quality  of  the 
is  adhesive.  As  a  fii'st  principle,  the  border  should 
lii'y  ;  and,  if  not  naturally  so,  drainage,  complete  and 
lient,  must  be  introduced.  The  drainage  must,  from 
llepth,  entirely  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  beyond 
i  The  soil  between  the  drainage  and  the  atmosphere 
I  lid  be  rendered  friable  by  exposure  to  the  elements, 
I  when  it  partakes  of  considerable  tenacity  I  would 
lently  recommend  an  admixture  of  stones,  flints, 
|kbats,  or  any  similar  material,  say  to  the  extent  of 
l-fourth.  These  will  enable  the  rains  to  percolate* 
ly  through  the  bodj'  of  earth  in  which  the  roots  are. 
y  will  also  in  dry  w'eather  hold  moisture,  and  tend 
itly  to  maintain  the  border  in  an  equable  state, 
roots  under  such  circumstances  will  be  satisfactorily 
ed  ;  no  water  can  remain  or  be  held  in  the  soil 
ciently  long  to  prove  injurious,  the  stones  iuter- 
)ed  with  the  soil  will  allow  it  freely  to  pass  into  the 
nage  beneath,  where  prep-aration  must  have  been 
e  for  its  pas--ing  readily  off. 

0  kmd  of  fruit-bearing  tree  should  ever  be  planted 
>,  the  proper  position  of  the  roots  iu  planting  is  to 

ch  them  carefully  on  the  surface  of  the  border, 
to  cover  them  loosely  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
e  inches  ;  on.  this  lay  a  slight  covering  of  decayed 
es,  merely  to  protect  them  from  drying  winds  until 
roots  are  perfectly  establishe-1  in  the  soil.  The 
3  are  certain  to  find  their  way  downwards,  but  when 
are  down  they  are  not  so  likely  to  find  tlieir  way 
irds  the  surface. 

rnit  tree  bordei-s  should  never  be  dug  with  the  spade, 
surface  may  be  stirred  and  kept  open  with  the 
,  and  then  merely  for  the  pm'pose  of  loosening 
soil.  The  roots  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
ice  by  the  application  of  dressings  of  decomposed 
5S.  Wood-ashes  will  occasionally  prove  useful, 
so  will  soot.  These  encourage  the  kind  of  wood 
y  to  prove  productive,  and  the  produce  is  entirely 
rent  both  as  regards  size  and  quality,  from  that 

1  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure  are  applied, 
icularly  when  the  borders  are  imperfectly  drained, 
the  soil  of  considerable  adhesiveness.  JIanure  dug 
borders  thus  circumstanced  is  only  increasing  the 

The  soil  is  constantly  wet  and  spougy.  The 
5  are  surrounded ,  with  unhealthy  fluid;  tlie  air 
r  penetrates  beyond  the  surface  ;  consequently, 
aud  baiTen  wood,  in  large  quantities,  is  annually, 
to  no  useful  purpose,  produced.  The  roots  should 
r  be  allowed,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to  get 
nd  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  in 
a  position  alone  that  they  can  procure  and  assi- 
te  tlie  kind  of  aliment  indispensable  to  the  fruitful- 
of  the  trees.  When  the  borders  are  imperfectly 
led,  the  fruit  produced  is  not  only  small  in  quantity, 
if  inferior  quality,  and  not  fit  for  dessert  or  kitchen 


use,  compared  with  such  as  is  grown  on  dry  and 
healthy  soil.  Where  the  situation  is  bad,  it  should  not 
by  bad  gardening  be  made  woi-se ;  every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  modify  an  evil,  of  itself  of  sufficient  m.ag- 
nitudc.  I  should  hope  that  nobody  would  ever  think  of 
planting  trees  in  future  without  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  particularly  the 
subsoil,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  apply  those  remedies 
which  skilful  gardening  may  suggest ;  and  surely  there 
is  sufficient  skill  and  talent  amongst  us  to  meet,  if 
brought  into  the  field,  .all  the  exigencies  of  the  case- 
One  who  has  hnnillad  the  Spade. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Hepulus  LUPUj-i.NLS  (/Ae  Garden-swifi). — This  moth 
varies  so  exceedingly,  that  it  has  been  described  under 
many  different  names,*  and  as  the  English  appellations 
of  brown,  silver,  spotted-silver,  tawny,  and  small  swift, 
are  only  applicable  to  particular  varieties,  I  shall,  in 
future,  employ  the  cognomen  above  proposed.  About 
ihe  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  these  moths 
may  be  seen  hovering  over  meadows  and  grassy  places 
in  the  evening,  with  a  vaulting  flight :  from  .such 
localities  the  females  wander  to  visit  our  gardens, 
dropping  their  eggs  over  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
other  beds,  as  well  as  about  the  flower  borders.  In  all 
probability  they  do  not  long  remain  in  this  state  before 
they  produce  caterpillars,  which  for  their  destructive 
habits  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  the  surface  grubs. 
I  expect  they  are  long-lived,  as  1  find  them  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  full  grown,  and  it  is 
rtraarkable  that  1  should  never  have  detected  any 
much  younger. 

It  was  several  years  before  I  could  rear  the  p.irent 
of  this  pest,  which  uihabit«d  my  garden  near  London 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  'i'lig  first  caterpillars  I 
remember  to  have  observed  were  found  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1841,  at  the  root  of  a  Saowdrop,  the  bulb  of 
which  one  had  gnawed,  and  likewise  the  leaf ;  .-mother 
had  eaten  through  the  root  of  the  common  Bear's-ear, 
and  many  Auricula  plants  in  pots  belonging  to  a  friend, 
were  destroyed  by  them.  On  the  12th  of  .May  one  of 
my  caterpillars  appeared  to  be  forming  a  cell  under  a 
tuft  of  Grass  placed  over  it,  but  it  eventually  died,  for 
want  of  moisture  I  apprehend.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  I  had  another  opportunity  of  studying 
their  economy,  for  on  the  4th  of  June,  I  saw  two 
Lettuce  plants  drooping,  and  on  pulling  them  up,  I 
found  the  tap  root  eaten  through  just  below  the  crown, 
but   occasionally  tliey  are   divided  much   lower   down. 


and  thus,  every  morning,  my  crop  was  reduced,  by 
the  most  healthy  plants  having  fallen  a  prey  during  the 
night.  I  then  commenced  clearing  away  the  earth 
round  the  mutilated  roots  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  by 
each  plant  I  found  a  full-grown  larva,  about  5  or  6  inches 
deep  in  the  soil.  In  November  .ind  December,  1844, 
these  caterpillars  were  equally  destructive  to  my  young 
Cos  Lettuces  ;  they  also  ate  the  P.arsnip  roots,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  I  dug  up  one  which  had  forin>ed  a 
longish  cell  in  the  earth  :  the  27th  of  the  following 
March  I  detected  six  in  a  Lettuce  bed,  exactly  like  the 
figure  1,  only  that  the  dots  ,at  the  base  of  the  hairs 
were  obsolete  ;  indeed  they  now  appeared  to  be  all 
unspotted.  In  April  they  .again  attacked  the  same 
border,  aud  many  more  were  found  in  some  stiff 
soil  where  a  crop  of  Lettuces  had  been  grown.  On  the 
1st  of  May  I  discovered  three  chrysalids  and  a  few  of 
the  caterpillars  about  a  foot  deep  under  an  old  Straw- 
berry-bed :  they  were  all  enclosed  in  very  loose  webs, 
adhering  to  particles  of  the  mould.  In  June  the  moths 
were  bred,  but  the  unspotted  larvre  were  again  detected 
the  fii'st  week  iu  November,  at  the  Strawberry  roots,  just 
about  to  change  to  pupfe  ;  on  the  22nd  I  cut  a  spotted 
one  outof  the  crown  of  a  root  of  Celery,  where  it  had 
formed  a  large  hole,  and  a  short  time  before  one  was  sent 
to  ine  by  Mr.  Edwin  Brown,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  centre  of  a  Potato,  in  which  it  had  eaten  a  winding 
burrow.  I  have  been  particular  iu  recording  these 
data,  because  the  economy  of  the  Garden- swift  seems  to 
be  unknown,  and  never  having  received  the  caterpillar 
from  any  horticulturists,  I  expect  it  has  hitherto  eluded 
their  search,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  it  generally 
lives. 

The  caterpillars  .are  cylindrical,  yellowish-white,  the 
head  is  brown  and  hcr.iy,  with  two-Jmiuute  antennae  ; 
the  first  thoracic  segment  is  horny  and  pale  brown,  the 
following  segments  have  4  dark  dots  on  the  back  of  each, 
producing  bristles,  with  a  greyish  intestinal  line  be- 
tween them,  often  blackish  at  the  tail ;  there  is  a  similar 
line  of  dots  and  hail's  down  each  side,  and  beneath 
them  the  black  spiracles,  which  are  bristly ;  they  have 
G  pectoral,  8  abdominal,  and  2  anal  feet ;  fig.  1. 
They  ch.anged  to  a  very  sensitive,  cylindrical  pupa, 
ochreous  and  shining ;  the  eyes,  short  horns  and 
shorter  proboscis,  legs  .and  wings,  are  distinctly  visible 
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through  the  skin  ;  there  is  a  tubercle  on  the  forehead, 
and  another  on  the  face,  with  several  bristles,  the 
spiracles  down  the  sides  are  blackish  ;  the  abdominal 
segments  are  very  coarotate,  with  two  transverse  rows 
of  sharp  teeth  on  tlie  back  of  each,  and  on  the  belly  is  a 
transverse  broken  ridge  serving  as  analogues  of  the  ab- 
dominal feet,  with  three  bristles  on  each  side,  placed 
obliquely  ;  there  are  also  a  fewhairs  about  the  spiracles ; 
the  penultimate  segment  has  .a  broad  transverse  ridge 
very  serrated,  and  the  apex  is  tuherculated  ;  fig.  2.  The 
moth  which  came  from  them  was  named  by  Linnceus  and 
Fabricius  Hepialus  lupulinus,  its  specific  name  implying 
that  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Hop  plan°, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  male  is  small, 
and  when  at  rest  sits  with  its  wings  deflexed,  as  at  fig.  3, 
the  horns  being  often  concealed.  It  is  of  a  chalky- 
brown  colour  ;  the  eyes  are  very  black,  and  almost 
concealed  by  its  woolly  liead  and  thorax  ;  the  horns 
are  very  short  and  simply  tapering,  of  a  bright  ochreous 
colour  ;  the  .abdomen  is  attenuated,  but  obtuse  :  the 
superior  wings  are  of  a  darker  bright  brown,  more  or 
less  rusty,  with  a  white  spot  beneath  the  costa  and  not 
far  removed  from  the  base  ;  there  is  an  irregular  white 
stripe  along  the  iuuer  margin  at  the  base,  which  forms 
an  angle  at  the  centre,  aud  then  takes  an  oblique  du-ec- 
tion  to  the  apex,  the  dark  nervures  forming  it  into 
various  irregular  white  spots  ;  along  the  posterior  mar- 
gin is  also  a  row  of  semi-oval  white  spots,  less  distinct  ; 
the  inferior  wings  are  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour  ;  the  fringe  is  short.  In  some  varieties 
the  wings  are  entirely  brown,  in  others  chalky-white, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  spots  remaining  :  the  female 
is  much  larger  (as  shown  by  the  upper-wing,  fig.  4)  ;  it 
is  very  like  the  male,  but  the  white  stripes  are  often 
broader  and  the  body  ia  much  stouter.  Sometimes  the 
moths  appear  the  end  of  Jlay,  but  mine  did  not  hatch 
this  year  until  the  first  week  in  June,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  that  they  were  all  males. — Ruricala. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL  FOR  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

1 .  An  essential  condition  of  soil  for  the  growth  of 
plants  ui  pots,  consists  in  its  possessing  a  degree  of  me- 
chanical force  (by  its  texture  and  arrangement),  equi- 
valent to  its  bulk,  and  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
which  it  contains,  or  is  capable  of  absorbing,  during  the 
entire  growth  of  ihe  plants. 

2.  By  mechanical  force  in  soil,  I  mean  an  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  or  layers  (in  potting),  capable  of  main- 
taining a  given  distance  during  the  progressive  growth  of 
the  plant.  For  instance,  a  porous  texture  will  admit  a 
quicker  passage  of  water  throughout  its  bulk  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  a  quality  which  is  less  so  ; — 
again,  of  two  equal-sized  flower-pots,  one  having  two 
inches  of  drainage,  and  the  other  four  inches,  the 
degree  of  force  maintained  in  the  passage  of  fluid 
upon  the  latter  will  be  greater  than  that  in  the  former. 
The  ratio  of  circulation  beiug  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  porosity,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  The  object  of  maintaining  a  due  relation  between 
the  meclianical  and  chemical  conditions  of  soil  is,  to 
secure  a  uniform  circulation  of  moisture,  by  means 
of  which  plants  are  enabled  to  .assimilate  "food  in 
proportion  as  the  chemical  elements  are  held  in  solu- 
tion, for  a  period  equal  to  the  power  of  secretion  in  the 
plants.  As  a  general  rule,  the  chemical  properties  of 
soil  derive  their  mean  force  from  those  forces  which 
act  mechanically  upon  them,  in  connection  with  light, 
air,  &e. 

4.  The  relation  which  mechanical  force  (by  draining, 
&c.)  should  bear  to  the  chemical  or  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  soil  is  governed,  1st,  by  its  absorbent  quality: — 
2dly,  by  its  bulk  ; — 3dly,  by  the  strnctui-al  adaptation 
of  plants  for  secreting  fluid  ; — 4thly,  by  the  uniform 
vigour  of  the  plants  ; — 5thly,  by  the  extent  of  growth 
required  in  a  given  period,  and  Gthly,  by  the  amount 
of  exposure  to  light,  air,  heat,  &c. 

5.  The  absorbent  quality  of  soilisgener.ally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  araonntof  vegetable  fibre  which  it  contains  in 
various  states  of  decomposition ;  the  higher  the  decom- 
position the  lower  is  the  absorbent  quality,  and  vice 
versa. 

6  The  general  means  of  modifying  the  absorbent 
quality  of  soil,  are,  1st,  by  a  higher  decomposition  of  its 
vegetable  fibre  ;  and  "^dly,  by  exposure  to  a  dry  tempe- 
rature previously  to  its  being  used.  The  first  prepara- 
tion lessens  its  porosity ;  the  second  enables  it  to  retain 
its  mechanical  or  porous  texture,  but  lessens  its  power 
of  preserving  moisture  beyond  a  given  period.  K  me- 
dium or  equal  degree  of  each  is  essential  in  all  prepar.a- 
tions  of  soil  (for  pot-culture), each  degree  being  regulated 
by  the  conditions  under  4  and  14. 

7.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil,  the  greater 
is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  the  growth  of  plants  gene- 
rally ;  but  especially  under  a  deficient  exposure  to 
light,  air,  heat,  &c. 

8.  The  lower  the  iibsorbent  quality  of  soil,  the  greater 
is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  cu'culating  fertilising  fluids. 

9.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil,  the  greater 
is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  the  production  of  growth 
favourable  to  fertility. 

10.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil  for  plants 
in  pots,  the  greater  is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  resist- 
ing an  excessive  application  of  water  to  their  roots,  and 
vice  versa, 

11.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil  the 
greater  is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  receiving  the  most 
intense  action  of  light,  air,  heat,  &c,  and  vice  versa. 

12.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quaUty  of  soil  the 
greater  is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  when  excessively  impaired  in  vigour  by  long  ex- 
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poaure   to,    or   exclusion    from,    light,  air,   S;c.,    and 
vice  versa. 

13.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil  the 
greater  is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
plants  when  re-shifted  ;  and  this  to  an  aniouut  gi-eatly 
disproportioned  to  their  mean,  or  existing  vigour,  and 
vice  versa. 

14.  The  lower  the  absorbent  qualify  of  soil  (he 
ireater  is  its  raechanical  fitness  for  the  growth  of  plants 
disticcuished  for  rapid  circulation  of  sap,  and  for  assimi- 
lating food  from  vegetable  matter  in  a  partially  gross 
state.  It  also  enables  them  to  withstand  alternations  of 
drought  and  moisture,  with  e::posure  to  intense  sun- 
light, and  vice  versa. 

15.  The  lower  the  absorbent  quality  of  soil  the 
greater  is  its  mechanical  fitness  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
(requii'ing  a  dry  and  low  teniperature),  in  indifferently 
ventilated  greenliouses,  ifec,  or  when  placed  upon 
Btagea,  or  platforms,  considerably  below  the  level  (or 
access)  of  side-light,  and  vice  versa. 

11^.  As  the  shifting  of  plants  progressively  from 
smaller  to  large  pots,  is  contrary  to  their  natural 
couditions  of  growth  ;  1st,  by  counteracting  the  later.».l 
expansion  of  their  rootlets ;  2dly,  by  impeding  t!ie 
circulation  of  sap  ;  3dly,  by  hastening  a  premature 
maturity  of  growth,  whieli  is  inseparably  connected 
-■with  impaired  constitutional  vigour ;  4thly,  by  exposing 
them  to  repe-ited  extremes  of  temperature  by  exclusion 
of  air,  light,  &e,  and  by  applications  of  water  to  their 
roots,  when,  by  their  disarrangement  th.ey  are  the 
least  capable  of  imbibing  it ;  and,  5thly,  by  causmg  im 
excessive  evaporation  from  their  pores  —  the  foUov/- 
ing  rule  may  be  deduced  :  that  the  general  adapta- 
tion of  soil  for  superseding  the  shifting  of  plants  from 
smaller  to  larger  pots,  consists  in  its  porous  texture  and 
mechanical  ai-r.-mgemeut  being  duly  proportioned  to  its 
balk,  in  connection  with  an  exposure  to  intense  light, 
air,  heat,  &c.,  and  rice  versa. 

17.  All  preparations  of  soil  for  potting  should  be  suf- 
ficiently moist  to  dispense  with  immediate  watering, 
when  the  pb.nts  are  nev.-ly  shifted  (the  plants  being 
watered  previously  to  the  operation),  in  order  to  m.odify 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  newly-added  soil,  by  a  par 
tial  exposure  to  the  air,  &c.,  and  to  secure  an  equality 
of  moisture  between  the  old  ball  and  that  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

13.  In  all  cr.ses  of  newly-potted  plants,  when,  by  the 
disarrangement  of  their  roots,  they  are  rendered  inca- 
pable of  deriving  benefit  from  newly-added  soil,  their 
loss  of  vigour  is  compensated  for  by  a  partial  exclusion  of 
air  and  sunlight,  together  with  an  increased  humidity  and 
temperature  for  a  proper  period.  —  JFilUari  Wood,  Fine- 
apple-place. 

HoiTie  Correspondence. 

Pruning  Forest  Trees.— la  last  Number,  "  C.W.  H." 
Las  given  about  two  columns  on  "Forest  Pruning,"  the 


Gooseberry  Caterpillars  ;  and  Sulphur  v.  Rabbits. — 
At  p.  21  it  was  mentioned  that  dusting  Gooseberry 
bushes  with  soot  in  spring  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  caterpillar  attacking  them  during  that  season.  I 
dusted  all  my  bushes  heavily  twice  last  spring,  as  di- 
rected, and  I  have  never  before  found  the  caterpillar  so 
severe  on  them,  as  it  was  last  season.  Again,  at  p.  117 
it  is  said,  that  placing  rags  dipped  in  sulphur  on  sticks 
in  the  ground  three  yai'ds  asunder,  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  h.ares  and  rabbits  from  barking  Apple-trees. 
I  have  put  up  the  suljihur  rags  on  sticks  as  directed, 
but  the  trees  are  nevertheless  as  much  barked  as 
ever  tliey  were  in  former  years.  Now  I  beg  to 
ask  the  reason  why  these  two  receipts  have  entirely 
failed  with  me,  when  they  were  stated  to  be  effectual 
remedies. — J.  T.  [Perhaps  those  correspondents  who 
furnished  the  original  information  will  supply'the  answers 
now  asked  for.] 

Heating  and  Ventilating  (see  p.  858). — Mr.  Hender- 
son by  experiment  would  find  that  by  allowing  the  cold 
air  to  escape  at  a  higher  level,  the  rapidity  of  circulation 
would   be  exclusively  governed   by   the    difference  of 


■with  nature  and  tJie  reason  of  the  thing,  but  for  all  that 
■we  have  nothing  but  what  was  well  known  before.  In 
former  communications  I  liave  deprecated  all  "systems" 
of  forest  pruning,  when  the  object  sought  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  "timber  in  the  shortest  time,  for,  as  "  C. 
W.  H."  Justh-  observes,  "  cut  oif  a  branch,  or  a  whole 
tier  of  branches,  and  you  reduce  considerably  the  im- 
mediate increase  or  ^'irth  in  the  stem  below."  Again, 
"  Now,  if  the  roots  of  a  tree  cori-espoud  to  the  quantity 
of  leaves  above,  if  you  cut  oif  a  branch  you  leave  a 
superabundance  of  root  power,"  &c.  &c,  This  is  a 
fact,  but  I  would  ask  "  C.  V/.  H.,"  who  is  a  physiologist, 
■whether  that  superabundant  "  root  power"  would  be 
exerted  with  the  like  force  when  deprived  of  the  leaves 
essential  to  reciprocal  action  ?  I  trow  not  :  for,  how- 
ever the  process  he  designates  "  anastomose "  may 
operate,  there  is  still  a  derangement  of  that  reciprocity, 
and  balance  of  influence  and  action  between  roots  and 
leaves,  that  operates  as  a  check  upon  increase.  I  have 
founded  all  iny  former  arguments  on  this  subject  on  the 
plaui  common-sense  principle, of  reciprocity  ;  physiolo- 
gical disquisitions  are  here  unnecessary,  and  I  think  I 
may  claim  "  C.  \V.  H."  as  a  ecadjutor.  Forest  woods, 
or  plantations  for  the  produce  of  timber  trees,  if  pro- 
perly thinucJ,  will  never  require  any  large  living 
branches,  nor  dead  ones  either,  to  be  amputated.  It  is 
known  to  all  your  readers  who  have  attended  to  this 
subject,  that  1  have  heretofore  deprecated  all  pruning 
save  giving  young  trees  a  direction  upwards, by  removing 
a  rival  leader,  &c  ,  and  I  would  .as  strenuously  recom- 
mend tlie  removal  of  all  dead  and  dying  under  branches 
close  to  the  stem.  I  have  commended  Dr.  Thackeray 
for  his  unremitting  attention  tohis  plantations  at  Nerqui^, 
though  I  disapprove  of  his  pruning.  There  is  anotjjer 
matter  connected  v.itb  this  subject  worthy  of  attention  : 
suppose  I  were  an  advocate  for  pruning,  or,  rather, 
suppose  "  C.  W.  H."  had  a  forest  of  from  200  to  500  acres 
to  prune,  and  wished  the  process  conducted  exactly 
according  to  his  own,  say  physiological  principles,  he 
might  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to  employ  20  or  more 
working  men  ;  could  he  inspire  th.em  all  with  his  own 
ideas  I  Could  he  get  them  all  to  work,  each  man  at  his 
tree,  with  its  physiological  structure  and  functions  ever 
present  to  his  mind  S  The  thing  is  practically  impos- 
aible.  It  is  all  very  -.veil  to  write  phy.siologically  about 
the  cambium,  and  the  alburnum,  and  the  liber,  and  the 
"  anastomosing  process,"  &c.,  but  how  are  workmen  in 
smock  frocks  to  act  upon  it  !  Let  us  liave  nature  and 
common  sense,  and  nothing  else  is  wanted  to  lead  to  a 
proper  and  success.'ul  practice. — Quercus. 


density  at  the  two  points  A  and  B.,  and  supposing  the 
inverse  were  the  positions  adopted  to  those  suggested 
by  Mr.  K.,  the  air  would"pass  rapidly  notwithstanding, 
if  not  even  at  a  greater  I'ate. — R.  Glendinning. 

Cements. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  inform  me  if  India-rubber  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  to  render  slate  cisterns  water-tight  ?  I 
want  well-water  to  run  into  them,  and  have  an  objec- 
tion to  white-lead. — A  Subscriber. 

Plan  of  Securing  Single  Trees  in  Pleasure  Grounds. 
—I  have  always  observed  that  the  old  fashioned  plan 
of  pi'otecting  trees  in  pleasure  grounds  was  open  to  many 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  a;  great  deal  of  wood  was 
consumed  in  barricading  each  tree  ;  the  v/orkraanship 
was  expensive  ;  sheep  could  not  feed  near  the  roots, 
consequently  the  Grass  grew  tDO  high  ;  besides,  it  ■nas 
no  protection  against  wind  ;  in  ramming  down  a  long 
pole,  the  roots  of  the  tree  would  be  injured  ;  besides, 
when  the  pole  yielded  to  the  wind  it  became  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  tree,  instead  of  a  support  ;  in  tying 
bunehes  of  thorns  round  the  root  and  stem,  the  current 
of  air  was  obstructed,  and  the  tree  smothered.  Having 
occasion  to  transplant  a  great  many  trees  from  20  to 
25  feet  high  this  autumn,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
old  system,  I  have  adopted  the  mode  represented  by  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  Fir,  from 
6  to  10  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree 
to  be  protected  ;  it  is  split  in  two,  then  hollowed  out 
sufScicntly  for  the  tree'  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  when 
surrounded  by  it ;  each  part  is  put  on  one  side  of  the 
stem,  about  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  then 
secured  by  a  piece  of  wire,  twisted  tightly  roimd  it,  but 
a  groove  sawed  in  the  wood  to  prevent  its  projecting. 


which  would  prevent  the  oblique  supporters  going  close 
to  it ;  these  supporters  are  then  nailed  on  to  the  wooden 
ring,  and  the  other  end  fixed  iuto  the  ground.  From 
three  to  six  supporters  might  be  used,  according  to  the 
situation.  I  find  that  cattle  do  not  like  to  come  near 
trees  supported  in  this  manner.  This  hollow  tube 
ought  to  be  a  trifle  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
to  i.revent  the  tree  being  chafed  in  a  high  wind. — J.  D. 
Landscape  Gardening.— Kt  p.  83G  "  J.  W."  recom- 
mends young  gardeners  to  lay  aside  the  rule  and  com- 
pass, and  to  take  colours,  canvass,  itc,  and  learn  to 
imitate  Nature  (the  rule  and  compass  being  useless  for 
that  purpose),  anticipating  that  an  improvement  in 
landscape  gardening  would  cuiisequently  follow.  Now, 
this  is  all  very  well  if  it  could  be  accomplished  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
young  gardeners  labour,  and  even  the  manner  in  which 
they  in  general  are  remunerated  for  their  services,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  is  surely  too  nmch 
to  expect  from  them  ;  not  but  what  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  gardeners  to  possess  such  a  knowledge,  but 
it  ought  to  be  considered  more  as  an  accomplishment 
than  a  qualification  which  Ihey  ought  necessarily  to 
possess.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  would  earnestly 


recommend  that  instead  of  laying  aside  the  rule  anc 
compass,  they  should  study  the  use  of  them  well ;  foi 
every  gardener  ought  to  be  able  to  give  plans  for,  and  t( 
superintend  the  erection  of  horticultural  buildings  o: 
every  description.  For  if  these  constructions  be  erectffll 
on  wrong  principles  (which  is  too  oftei^  the  case)  ^ 
gardener  who  has  the  management  of  them  is  general!;' 
the  first  sufferer ;  for,  if  the  plants,  &c.,  under  his  chargi 
indicate  by  their  appearance  that  something  is  wrong 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  attributed  to  mismanagement  oi 
his  part  than  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  house  the; 
inhabit;  too  many  gardeners  know  unfortunately  wha 
it  is  to  labour  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  deficienoj 
of  ventilation,  heating,  &c. — G.  [We  nearly  agree  ii 
"  G.'s"  remarks.  Landscape  gardening,  if  not  a  mer 
accomplishment,  is  at  le.ast  a  subject  which  only  person 
having  great  opportunites  can  profitably  study.  We  toi 
say,  study  ivell  the  rule  and  compass  ;  and  learn  how  ti 
make  good  geometrical  gardens  rather  than  bad  landscap 
ones.  Fifty,  nay  five  hundred  of  the  forraer.'are  wantei 
for  one  of  the  latter  ;  and  no  greater  mistake  has  lieei 
committed  than  discarding,  so  much  as  has  been  th 
case,  the  fine  old  plans  of  geometrical  gardens.  Th 
barbarous  things  that  we  now  see  in  small  places  ar 
usually  miserable  attempts  at  compromise  between  th 
picturesque  and  the  symmetrical — an  elephant's  hear 
upon  a  monkey's  shoulders.  ] 

Natural  Classification  of  Plants. — If  not  drawing  toi 
far  upon  your  liberality  in  answering  questions,  I  wou'.i 
beg  for  some  iuformalioa  upon  a  subject  which  loustb 
of  great  interest  to  most  of  your  readers — I  allude  to  tli 
natural  classification  of  the  Yegetuble  Kingdota.  I  at 
most  anxious  to  know  whether  any  prospect  is  eiite: 
tained  by  eminent  botanists  of  tbeir  being  able  to  arrang 
plants  according  to  the  sjstem  of  Macleay — so  success 
fully  applied  by  him  to  insects,  by  Vigors  to  birds,  ac 
by  Swainson  to  quadrupeds.  I  am  the  rather  induce 
to  seek  this  information,  as  the  outlines  of  you 
natural  system  of  botany  come  nearer  to  a  coincijcuc 
with  what  is  really  valuable  in  Macleay's  system  than  cii 
other.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  a  gieat  i., 
pediment  to  the  progress  of  the  latter  system  has  arise 
from  the  attempt  to  arrange  all  natural  families  in  circle:' 
and  to  fix  too  hastily  any  one  number  of  s-ach  familiel 
as  that  adopted  by  Nature.  It  is  obvious  that  3^.-.c 
families  might  just  as  well  be  disposed  in  any  otat 
figures,  or  in  right  lines,  or  that,  for  all  we  can  tell,  tli 
microscopic  beiogs  may  afford  reasons  for  altering  ar 
assumed  number.  This  has  given  too  ambitious  a:i  a 
to  the  whole.  It  is  uophilt  sophical,  too,  and  brings  iucri 
dulity  alons;  with  it.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  sue 
matters,  ts  being,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  unnecessar; 
it  seems  that  the  really  useful  and  valuable  principles  ( 
the  system  are  as  follows: — 1st,  That  all  org^inised  beinj 
are  divisible  into  certain  great  [.rimary  groups,  each 
which  is  again  divisible  into  others.  2dly,  That  one 
these— the  normal  group — always  possesses  a  more  pel 
feet  degree  of  the  common  structure  than  the  other 
which  are  in  that  respect  more  or  less  aberrant  Irom  tl 
normal  type.  Sdly,  That  each  group  possesses  a  distini 
character — in  its  own  modification  of  the  common  strai 
ture — which  re-appears  again  in  each  correspondil 
group,  as  we  descend  in  the  process  of  subdivisio: 
each  successive  normal  group  representing,  as 
were,  the  original  normal  type,  and  each  aberrai 
group  the  original  aberrant  type.  4thly,  That  evei 
set  of  groups  in  each  division  are  analogous  to  tl 
corresponding  set  of  groups  in  each  other  divisio; 
That  these  principles  can  only  be  ascertained  by  0 
sertation  is  of  coarse  undeniable.  But  a  few  genei 
!  remaiks  upon  their  rationale  will  make  what  is  obsem 
more  intelligible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oiaterial  wot 
presents  itself  to  us  und^r  two  grand  divisions  of  organ 
end  iaorgnnic  matter — that  the  former  divides  itself  in 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms— and  that  t' 
latter  divides  itself  into  the  palpable  forms  ot  Air,  Earf 
and  Water ;  or  at  least,  into  three  forms  of  which  tho 
are  the  types.  It  is  from  the  adaptation  of  one  of  tht 
worlds  to  the  other  that  order  seems  to  arise.  NatU 
has  made  nothing  in  vain.  It  follows,  therefore,  th 
every  condition  of  the  inorganic  world  isprobabiy  intend 
to  meet  an  eqtialiy. varied  conJition  of  the  organic  woi 
— for  the  one  is  to  subsist  upon  the  other.  Thus,  ti 
uniformity  of  the  one  fixes  the  uniformity  of  the  oth( 
We  can  in  ths  way  understand  how  it  is  that  Naturel( 
pursued  one  plan  in  the  Creation — !iow,  in  a  word,  hari 
once  laid  down  certain  original  principles  of  structure,^ 
the  endless  variety  we  meet  is  but  an  endless  modificatii 
of  these.  -Again,  we  may  assume,on  general  consent,  tlj 
every  organised  being  exhibits  a  creative-  design— i 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  Hence,  as  everjtUi 
dotie  by  Nature  is  on  tlie  best  plan,  and  we  cannot  CO 
ceive  two  best  plans,  v.e  must  expect  to  discover  a  CD 
stant  repetition  of  analogous  modes  of  attaining  analogo 
objects.  This  consiJertition  at  once  leads  us  to  look  j 
analogies  between  groups  of  the  same,  and  even  of  d 
ferent  ki.igdonis.  He  who  admits  the  perfect  adaptati 
of  the  camel  to  his  position  in  the  desert,  will  uotj 
surprised  to  observe  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  i 
ostrich — each  being  equally  suited  to  the  same  circu| 
stances.  He  who  admits  tiie  perfect  adaptation  of  < 
wading  bird  to  its  position  in  the  marsh,  will  not  be  st 
piised  to  discover  its  analogy  to  perhaps  the  tall  sti 
like  Rush  or  Reed,  each  being  destined  to  maintain  thl 
e:;i3tence  under  similar  circumst^tnces.  I  dwell  up 
tills  principle  because  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  be  I 
put  forward  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  of  the  writers 
whom  I  have  referred,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  true  basis 
the  whole  system.  It  espla'ns  analogies  which  mij 
otherwise  appear  fanciful,  and  it  goes  far  to  deterrai 
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the  number  ol'  groups  of  the  same  rank  existing  in  nature. 
lOur  observation  may  be  deceived  upon  tlie  more  compli- 
cated side  of  tlie  picture  ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  the  oilier  side,  as  the  inorganic  world  presents  us 
3nly  with  the  three  conditions  I  have  noticed — air,  earth, 
lad  water;  or,  at  most,  with  these  and  two  other  inter- 
mediate or  mixed  conditions,  giving  rise  to  a  parasitic  or 
climbing  type  between  the  two  first,  and  to  an  amphi- 
bious one  between  the  two  last.  Zoologists  appear  to 
lave  clearly  made  out  an  aerial,  a  parasitical,  a  terrestrial, 
in  amphibious,  and  an  aquatic  group,  allocated  to  as 
111  lay  distinct  modes  of  existence.  We  are  thus  led  to  e.\- 
(lect  three  or  five  natural  groups,  whose  organic  functions 
ire  suited  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  these  three  or 
fivt;  sources  or  mediums  of  animal  and  vegetable  liCe. 
We  accordingly  find  that  the  animal  kingdom  presenis 
us  Tvith  a  norm  il  group  oT  vertebrate  animals,  and  with 
■j;-veral  invertebrate  or  aberrant  groups,  viz.,  the  Annu- 
loijjorinsects — the  MoUusoa,  or  shell-fish — the  Rudiata, 
ar  s;ar-fish — raid  the  Acrita,  or  polypes.  Nothing  can 
}i  clearer  than  the  expression  of  a  terrestrial  character 
In  the  first,  and  of  an  aerial  one  in  the  second  ;  whilst 
an  aquatic  one  seems  more  or  less  to  pervade  the  last 
'hree.  It  would  be  beyond  my  purpose  to  examine  here 
•.he  intermediate  types.  1  will  therefore  only  notice  the 
ibove  three  most  conspicuous  ones.  Turning  now  to  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  find  a  normal  group  of  exoge- 
aous  plants,  whose  bony  structure  and  vasculir  system 
ixhibit  a  striking  analogy  to  the  vertebrate  animals; 
uid  several  aberrant  groups,  of  which  the  Endogenous 
iLints  are  equally  analoi^ous  to  the  Annulose  animals  ; 
^nilst,  as  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  an  aquatic  character 
leems  more  or  less  to  pervade  the  oihers.  The  same 
U'iaciple  seems  to  discover  itself  in  every  minor  group, 
ai  the  Crypiojamic  plants,  which  appear  to  be  the  aquatic 
ype  amongst 'those  of  the  same  rank,  we  have  an  aerial 
(roup  in  the  Musci,  tkc;  a  terrestrial  one  in  the  Filices; 
uul  an  aquatic  one  in  the  Algis  ;  with,  perliaps,  inter- 
neJiate  groups,  exhibiting  the  amphibious  type  in 
;hL'  Equisetar.etfi,  and  the  climbing,  parasitic,  or  creeping 
tv;i3  in  the  Fungi.  The  eye  of  the  botanist  will  see 
I'-.any  more  evidences  of  this  plan  in  every  part  of  the 
Ven'table  Kiiigdo:n.  I  only  notice  them  thus  far,  in  the 
hoj'C  of  learning  from  you  whether  they  exist  universally. 
If  they  do,  aud^if  the  preseat  Orders  and  Classes  are 
roally  natural,  that  is,  according  to  their  vegetative,  and 
not  merely  according  to  their  re-produclh-e  organs,  it 
would  only  remain  to  dispose  and  define  them,  so  as  to 
exl'ibit  the  above  relations.  I  need  not  dnell  upon  the 
adiantage  of  such  a  classification,  if  admitted  by  Nsture. 
i:  7,ould  necessarily  express  every  vegetative  function  in 
t;ie  simplest  form,  according  to  their  uses  ;  it  would  be 
a  classifioation,  not  according  to  the  imperfect  discrimi- 
nat'ou  of  raan,  but  according  to  the  beneficent  designs 
of  Providence,  .manifested  in  the  uniform  adajitation  of 
each  plant  to  the  sources  from  v/hich  it  is  to  derive  its 
subsistence. — Student. 


STAMFORD  HILL,  CLAPTON,  AND  STOKE 
NEWINGTON  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Nov.  24. — JNIi".  W.  Williams  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C. 
Tant,  gr.  ta  E.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemnni  : — For  many 
years,  says  Jlr.  Tant,  after  tlie  introduction  of  this  fine 
autumnal  flower,  which  was  about  the  year  1 790,the  sorts 
cnltivated  were  only  the  small-flowered  and  earliest,  tlie. 
predominant  colours  of  which  were  huff,  yeUow,  rose, 
and  white.  Ripe  seed  could  hut  rarely  be  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum appearing  to  offer  but  little  facility  for  improve- 
ment, became  "neglected  or  gave  place  to  gayer  rivals  ; 
but  about  the  year  1S20  it  appears  to  have  attracted 
ithe  attention  of  German  and  French  cultivators.  In 
their  drj'er  climate  seed  was  abund.intly  produced,  and 
from  them  and  from  Jersey,  and  otlier  channel  islands, 
many  sorts  of  superior  size  and  colour  were  obtained. 
From  tlie  above  date  to  the  present  time  continual  ad- 
ditions hare  been  made  to  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants,  among  which  there  exists  as  perfect 
symmetry  of  form  and  vivid  colouring  as  in  any  other 
class  of  flowers. 

Chrysanthemums,  for  flowering  in  tlie  open  air,  suc- 
ceed best  when  planted  against  a  wall  with  a  due  south 
aspect ;  they  should  be  trained  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  space  allotted  to  them,  the  leading  branches 
only  being  nailed  close  in,  and  the  laterals  of  short 
growth  sufieredto  hangloosely;  every  bud  maybe  allowed 
to  remain  on.  They  flourish  best  when  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  and  mulching  or  liquid  manure,  if  the  soil  is 
poor,  are  uecessai-y.  Only  the  earliest  flowers  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose ;  among  the  best  of  which  are  For- 
mosa,TasselledYellow,PrineessMarie,Minerva,Lucidum, 
David,  Queen,  Victory,  and  Flechier  ;  the  colours  ap- 
pear to  most  advantage  when  contrasted  as  strongly 
as  possible.  For  pot-culture  the  soil  should  consist  of 
good  top-spit  loam  of  a  porous  cliaraeter,  well  niLxed 
with  oae-fourtli  its  bulk  of  well-reduced  stable  manure  : 
the  remains  of  an  old  Mushroom  bed  answers  well  for 
the  latter  ;  a  little  sand  may  be  added  if  the  loam  is  de- 
ficient in  that  material.  If  very  dwarf  plants  in  small 
pots  are  required,  they  may  be  obtained  by  haying  the 
points  of  young  shoots  in  the  month  of  August.  As 
soon  as  well  rooted,  these  should  be  potted  into  5  or 
6-iDeli  pots,  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and,  when  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  supplied  with  liquid  manure  once 
a  week  until  the  time  of  flowering.  Only  the  earliest 
and  most  certain  bloomers  should  be  chosen  for  this, 
such,  for  example,  as  are  named  in  the  last  list.  Another 


mode  of  obtaining  dwarf  plants,  when  of  earlier  and 
stronger  growth,  is  by  coiling  or  training  down  the 
stems  as  they  advance,  either  to  a  trellis  or  short 
stakes  ;  this,  if  cleverly  done,  exhibits  plants  with 
foliage  down  to  the  pots,  and  a  considerable  display  of 
bloom';  but  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  the  rigid  erect 
habit  of  the  plant  as  to  r.irely  or  never  produce  a 
graceful  effect  or  first-rate  flowex-s.  The  practice  of 
growing  dwarf  plants  can  only  be  recommended  to  those 
persons  who  have  no  accommodation  for  tall  ones.  As 
perfect  flowers  are  my  object,  if  I  can  get  these  with  a 
healthy  foliage  and  firm  stem  I  am  satisfied,  whatever 
may  be  the  height  of  the  plant.  In  growing  a  MjTtle 
or  Cape  Heath,  a  compact  bushy  plant  is  preferred  ;  in 
an  Orange  or.Lemon,  the  fruit,  and  in  a  Cockscomb,  an 
enormously  enlarged  receptacle  ;  but  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum, perfect  flowers  are  the  ultimate  object.  To 
obtain  these,  the  utmost  development  of  stem,  leaf,  and 
bud  is  required  ;  with  this  end  in  view  the  following  has 
been  my  most  successful  plan  of  treating  them,  whether 
as  ornamental  specimens  or  for  exhibition  : — From  the 
latest  and  shyest  bloomers,  such  as  Two-coloui-ed 
Incurved,  Perfection,  Tasselled  Crimson,  and  Aristides, 
I  take  cuttings  in  September,  strike  them  in  the  usual 
w.ay,  and  keep  them  in  small  pots  till  the  following 
spring  ;  of  all  other  kinds,  I  take  root-cuttings,  or 
suckei-s,  in  the  end  of  February,  strike  them  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  afterwards  harden  them  to  the  open  air  ; 
rearing  of  the  most  slender  growers,  such  as  Formosa, 
Lucidum,  or  Campestrini,  three  plants  in  a  5-incli  pot ; 
the  more  robust,  such  as  Princess  Marie,  Goliath,  King, 
&c.,  are  potted  singly  ;  when  these  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  I  shift  them  at  once  into  11-iuch  pots,  or 
those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  using  1  inch  depth  of 
drainage  and  the  compost  before  mentioned,  only  filling 
the  pots  to  within  ]h  inch  of  the  rims,  to  allow  room 
for  a  top-dressing  in  August  ;  this  pr:ictice  I  find  to  be 
far  better  than  repeated  shifts.  Plunging  the  pots 
during  hot  weather  in  old  tan  or  leaf-mould  (in  which 
salt  is  strewn,  to  check  the  worms)  is  highly  beneficial  ; 
the  plants  stand  thin  in  an  open  spot  of  ground,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  given  throughout  their 
whole  growth.  I  never  stop  a  shoot  in  any  stage  of  its 
existence  ;  the  practice  is  highly  injurious  even  to  the 
freest  bloomers,  while  the  flower-buds  of  the  large,  late 
varieties  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by  it.  To  obtain 
first-rate  blooms,  thinuing  the  buds  is  essential ;  the 
central,  or  other  most  promising,  only  being  left  on  each 
shoot. 

I  have  generally  from  10  flowers  to  50  and  upwards 
on  each  plant.  After  the  roots  have  fully  filled  the 
pots  (including  the  top  dressing,  and  not  till  then),  a 
little  guano,  or  liquid  manure,  is  applied  once  a  week  ; 
this  preserves  the  foliage,  and  invigorates  the  whole 
plant. 

The  following  list  contains  what  Mr.  Tant  considers 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  they  are  placed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  into  bloom  : — 

Earnest.         ,  Medlmn.  Columbus 

Imperial  Louis  Philipiie  Campestrini 

Princess  Marie  Pulcherrinia  Latest. 

Queen  Napoleon  Celestial 

Formosa  Defiance  Two-coloured       In- 

Tasselled  Yellow        itiiierva  curved 

Vesta  Goliath  Orion  • 

David  Memnon  Kin^j 

Lueidum  Due  de  Calinoau         Tasselled  Crimson 

Gem  Victory  Pei-fection 

Eethulia  Jlirabile  Grandis 

Marquess  Exquisite  Chancellor 

Mr.  Tant  exhibited  a  stand  of  most  beautiful  blooms 
of  the  following  varieties  :  Formosa,  King,  Superb  Clus- 
tered Yellow,  Vesta,  Goliath,  Beauty,  Imperial,  Pulcher- 
rima.  Princess  Marie,  Minerva,  Campestrini,  Incom- 
parable, Orion,  and  Bethulia. — Mr.  M'Elroy  stated  that 
the  water  from  a  cesspool,  containing  the  drainings 
from  a  cowhouse,  was  an  excellent  liquid  manure  for 
Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  Sherwood  had,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  stopped  the  shoots  of  several  of  his  plants 
twice  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  ;  the  results 
were,  dwarf  healthy-looking  plants,  small  flowers  on  the 
freest  bloomers,  and  on  the  late  ones  no  flowers  at  all. 
— Sir.  Croxford,  after  his  plants  had  filled  th»  blooming 
pots  with  roots,  plunged  them  in  the  open  ground,  in 
order  that  the  roots  might  run  over  the  rims  into  the 
rotten  dung  placed  above  and  around  them.  He  took 
them  up  when  near  blooming,  and  placed  them  in  a  pit 
or  raised  frame  until  the  flowers  were  expanded ;  if 
well  supplied  with  water,  their  removal  from  the  ground 
did  not  injure  them  in  the  least. —  W.  Sherivood,  Hon. 
Secretary. 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Tuis  Society  held  its  tenth  Anniversary  Meeting,  on 
Monday  the  22nd  Inst.,  at  the  Horns  Tavei*n,  Keiming- 
ton  ;  James  CoprocK,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman 
opened  the  Proceedings  by  reading  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  and  Auditors,  with  the  Tresurer's  account, 
which  was  agreed  to  and  adopted  The  Auditors  say, 
"  Vf  e  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  and 
find  that  the  liabilities  are  Nil ;  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands  #13  2s.  1(/.  ;  and  the  value  of 
medals  in  hand,  unawarded,  .£8."  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  ; — Johu  Bright,  Esq.,  Treasurer  ;  for  the  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  12  Amateurs,  J.  P.  Burnard,  Esq., 
J.  Beetham,  James  Coppock,  John  Chapman,  \V. 
Davis,  J.  E.  Hadow,  G.  Jeffs,  T.  J.  Pring,  M.  Sangster, 
R.  Seldon,  W.  Sandiland,  and  W.  Trabar  ;  6  Nursery- 
men, Mr.  R.  Atlee,  J.  Bushell,  James  Dickson,  John 
Dickson,  Joseph  Fairbaii-n,' and  W.  Ivery  ;  6  Gen- 
tlemen's Gardeners,   Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  J.   Banee,  P. 


N.  Uon,C.  Embleton,  E.  A.  Harap,  and  G.  Young  ;  for 
Auditors,  VV .  Moates,  T.  C.  Wlldman,  and  J.  Dutson,  Esq. 
A  society  like  this  is  deserving  of  the  warmest  support 
of  every  lover  of  floriculture,  for  while  the  handsome 
and  numerous  prizes  they  have  offered  at  their  five 
shows  this  year  have  drawn  together  exhibitions  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  powerful  societies, 
by  adhering  to  their  plan  of  paying  the  prizes  as  soon 
as  aw.arded,  they  will  at  all  times  command  the  efforts 
and  the  emulation  of  the  best  growers  ;  this  is  much 
for  any  local  society  to  do,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  from 
the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
meeting,  that  the  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Committee  for  the  past  year  were  well  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  the  Society.  Sever.al  extra  prizes  of 
'>l.,  Zl.,  II.  lis.  Of/.,  21.,  &c.,  were  offered  prin- 
cipally by  amateurs,  and  everything  promises  a  brilliant 
campaign  for  the  ensuing  year.  Five  shows  were 
announced  among  the  arrangements  already  settled,  the 
first  to  fake  place  in  April,  at  the  Horns  tavern,  and 
the  four  following  at  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, in  May,  June,  July,  and  September. 

3Ketit£&)S. 

Hortus  p'anhoutlianus ;  ou  Di'scriplion  de  Planles 
Nouvelles,  Rares,  ou  Pen  Contiucs,  introduites  dans  la 
Jardins  de  Louis  Van  Hoxitts,  ^c.  Vol.  1.  Part  I. 
Ghent:  1835.  8vo. 
This  work  Is  intended  to  appear  about  six  times  a  year, 
and  will  give  an  account  of  the  new  plants  which  may 
be  for  sale  in  the  extensive  nursery  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte, 
of  Ghent.  It  is  given  to  his  customers  and  sold  to  the 
public.  We  have  two  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  latest  cata- 
logues before  us,  and  we  certainly  Ihmk  that  they  pro- 
mise an  abundance  of  materials  for  his  periodical. 
Many  of  the  names  are  new  to  us.  Others  are  tliose  of 
plants  very  little  known  ;  and  we  understand  that  a 
large  number  of  imported  species  at  present  undeter- 
mined,' are  necessarily  omitted  from  the  catalogue. 
Some  account  of  the  beautiful  Alstromerias  in  this  nur- 
sery was  given  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  at  p.  607. 
Specimens  were  subsequently  exhibited  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  Regent-street.  We  have  ourselves  re- 
ceived many  species  for  examination  which  attest  the 
richness  of  the  collection.  It  was  from  this  source  that 
Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  and  we  believe  Cuphea 
strigillosa,  first  found  their  way  to  this  country  ;  and 
upon  the  whole  we  think  that  the  course  which  Mr.  Van 
Houtte  has  taken  for  bringing  his  plants  more  promi- 
nently into  notice,  is  likely  to  be  deserving  of  support 
from  the  public. 

'J'he  new  plants  for  sale  are  either  figured  or  de- 
scribed in  a  really  scientific  as  well  as  popular  marmex-, 
or  both  ;  and  therefore  the  world  is  able  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated. 
This  is  a  most  important  thing  for  buyers,  who  are  by 
this  time  thoroughly  tired  of  the  endless  disappointments 
to  which  they  are  doomed  by  the  bad  system,  adopted 
by  certain  nurserymen,  of  applying  some  fancy  name  o£ 
their  own  to  their  plants,  without  giving  themselves  the 
smallest  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  they  may  not 
already  have  received  a  dozen  others. 

The  work  is  written  in  French  :  the  plates  are  well 
executed  in  lithography.  The  Number  before  us  con- 
tains figures  of  Thunbergia  fastuosa,  Mussisnda  Afzelii, 
Amorpliophallus  leonensis,Gunnera  scabra,  and  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  grounds  and  houses  of  this  enterprising 
nurseryman.  A  good  many  new  plants  ai-e  also  described. 
We  shall  endeavour  occasionally  to  draw  attention  to 
the  novelties,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  abso- 
lutely new.  But  the  latter  is  a  very  diOicuIt  task,  and 
can  only  be  done  with  more  spare  time  than  we  at 
present  possess. 

New  Plant. 

Anthoceecis  iLiciFOLii.  Holly-leaved  Anthocercis. 
{Greeithouse  Fereni.ial.)     ScrophularineEe.    Didynamia 

Angiospermia A  species,  in  colour  andgener.al  habit, 

nearly  allied  to  the  showy  A.  littorea,  but  very  distinct, 
.and  remarkable  for  its  size,  often  6  feet  in  height,  and 
its  very  long  twiggy  branches,  leafy  below,  terminating 
in  elongated  compound  spikes  of  graceful  pendent  yellow 
flowers,  the  inside  of  the  widely  campajiulate  tube  of 
which  is  elegantly  marked  with  dark  blood-coloured 
lines.  It  was  first  detected  at  the  Swau  River  settle- 
ment by  Mr.  Fraser,  who  speaks  of  it  as  general  on  the 
river  banks,  and  afterwards  sent  tons  by  Mr.  J.  Drum- 
mond.  The  plant  requires  a  warm  greenhouse  in  the 
winter ;  but  in  suinnier,  during  the  flowering  season,  a 
cooler  place,  with  a  plentiful  admission  of  air,  will  be 
the  best  suited  to  it. — JBotdiiical  Magazine. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ex  tracts  frcm  a  Report  by  Mr.  Gardner  on  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  in  Ceijlon  ;  dattd  August,  1344.^Be- 
sides  the  staple  articles  cultivated  at  present  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  such  as  Coft'ee,  Sugar,  Cinnamon, 
Cotton,  &c.,  there  are  many  other  productions  peculiar 
to  tropical  countries  which  might  be  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  island,  not  only  with  profit  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  as  a  source  of  increase  to  the  public 
revenue.  As  the  introduction  of  novelties,  however,  is 
generally  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  no  little 
expense,  when  undertaken  by  private  individuals, fewin- 
terest  themselves  with  such  matters.  Fearful  of  failure 
they  remain  contented  with  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate.  Even  after  their  introduction  ex- 
periments require  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  soil 
best  adapted  to  their  growth — the  most  effectual  and 
rapid  method  of  propagating  them,  and  the  amount  of 
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produce  compared  with  the  expense  of  labour  bestowed 
thereon.  It  is  only  an  institution  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  which  is  able  to  undertake  in  an  efficient 
manner  the  investigation  of  such  matters.  Apart  from 
the  productions  which  might  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  there  are  others  which  are  not  only  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  domestic  comfort  of  every  colonist,  but  which 
might  be  made  a  source  of  profit  "to  the  less  wealthy 
European  settlers  an  i  natives  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
"towns  :  I  mean  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fodder  for  stock. 
Nothing  surprised  me  more,  on  my  arrival  in  the  island, 
than  the  inferior  quality  of  those  articles,  particularly 
the  fruits,  compared  with  those  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  other  tropical  countries,  and  the  inattention  which 
prevails  among  almost  all  classes  with  regard  to  their 
improvement.  A  colonial  botanic  garden  should  be 
allowed  the  means  of  introducing  from  other  countries 
the  best  qualities  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  useful 
productions,  and  be  a  nursery  for  their  propagation, 
their  amelioration,  and  their  diffusion  through  the 
colony. — It  is  a  remarkable,  but  not  the  less  a  true  cir- 
cumstance, that  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
the  vegetation  of  Ceylon  is  the  least  known  to  the  botan- 
ists of  Europe  ;  and  that  most  of  what  is  known  is  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  a  lady— the  accomplished 
and  indefatigable  Mrs.  Col.  Walker.  The  reason  why 
other  parts  of  India  are  better  known  has  no  doubt 
been  the  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  in  maintain- 
ing numerous  collectorsand  draughtsmen  in  various  parts 
of  their  territories,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  their  botanical  gardens,  who  have  almost 
always  been  well-educated  medical  men,  and  passionately 

flevoted  to  the  furtherance  of  their  favourite  science. 

Another,  and  a  very  important  manner  in  which  a  tro- 
pical  colonial   botanic   garden   may  be  of  use   to   the 
mother  countrj-.  is  the  observations  and  e.xperiments 
which  may  be  carried  on  regarding  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  and  air,  the  amount  of  moisture  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  solar  light,  all  of  which  are  most 
important  matters  to  be  laown  by  those  who  are  en- 
deavouring  to  cultivate  the  fruits  and  other  vegetable 
productions  of  tropical  countries  in  the  hothouses  of 
England.— JIuch  requii-es  to  be  done  before  the  part 
now  under  cultivation  can  be  made  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance it  ought  to  have.     On  my  arrival  at  Peradenia 
I  found  nearly  all  the  principal  borders  and  other  parts 
overrun  with  white  ant-hills,  most  of  them  several  feet 
in  height,  and  consequently  very  offensive  to  the  eye,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  the  plants.     My  fii-st  business  was 
to  employ  a  number  of  men  to  root  them  out,  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  has  now  nearly  been  accomplished, 
and  care  shall  be  taken  in  future  that  they  be  destroyed 
as  they  make  their  appearance.     Many  of-the  walks  re- 
quire to  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  mass  of  weeds  by 
which  they  are  now  overrun,  and  re-laid  with  gravel. 
The  only  one  out  of  the  cultivated  portion  which  it  is 
my  mtention  to  keep  np,  is  the  continuation  of  the  great 
central  one  down  to  the  river,  and  from  thence  up  the 
stream  to  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  carriage  drive  round  at  least  the  greater  half  of 
the  whole  grounds.     For  the  last  1 1  months  the  garden 
has  been  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  in  conse- 
quence of  the  water-course  having  been  allowed  to  "et 
out  of  repair.     This  was  found  to  be  a  Ferious   evil 
dunng  the  drought  which  occun-ed  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.     Now,  however,  that  the  rains  have  set 
m,  It  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  I  would  urge  on  his  Ex- 
cellency the  necessity  of  having  the  course  put  into  a 
substantial  state  of  repair,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
much  dry  weather.— Much  has  been  talked  about  the 
necessity  of  having  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  arran-^ed 
according  to  some  scientific  plan  of  classification.    This 
•which  IS  a  very  desirable  thing  to  liave  adopted  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  a  university  or  a  medical  school,  I  do 
not  consider  to  be  at  all  necessary  either  for  increasing 
the  beauty  or  utility  of  such  a  garden  as  this.     Indeed, 
the  more  mixed  ornamental  plants  are,  the  more  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  eye  of  those  especially  who  are  not 
mituted  into  the  mysteries  of  botanical  affinities.     A 
more  important  object  wUl  be  to  have  the  botanical 
Eame  of  each  plant  attached  to  it.— On  my  arrival  at 
I'eradenia  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Botanic  Gardeu  had  a  few  months 
previously  been  converted   into  a.  market   garden,  in 
Which  nearly  one-third  of  the  labourers  allowed  for  the 
entire  operations  were  daily  occupied.     Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  at  that  period  nearly  double  the  number  men- 
tioned  were   engaged    in    this    department.     As    the 
drought  was  then  excessive,  and  the  watercourse  out  of 
repair,   10  men  were  constantly  occupied  in  carrvine 
It^f'-     T   fl'^"^e'->the  greater   part  of  which  wa! 
nsed  m  the  kitchen  garden.      I    likewise   found   that 
another  man   with   a   bullock-eart   was   daily  sent   to 
Kandy  with  vegetables,  &c.,  for  sale,  the  returns  for 
which  seldom  exceeded  Is.  or  2.'.,  and  not  unfrequently 
only  extended  to  the  paltry  sum  of  9d. 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

for  the  ensuing  Week. 

zj  ,.  ^--HOTnOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

SoJAo.iK.— The  uncert.lin  state  of  tlie  weather  will  entail  an 
unusual  degree  of  a.s*iduity  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  as  the 
apphcation  of  a  large  supply  of  artificial  heat  at  one  tiinc  and 
the  absence  of  it  at  another,  are  aUke  dangerous  to  aU  plants 
under  glass,  but  particularly  so  to  those  requiring  only  a  teni 
perate  cbmate.  It  wiU  therefore  be  absolutely  nece-sarv  to 
employ  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  diligence  and  fore 
thought  to  ward  off  the  destruction  which  will  assuredly 
fonow  the  least  negligence.  The  young  gardener  should  set 
about  studying  the  atmosi>heric  changes,    "    ' 


purpose.  Nothing  relating  to  his  profession  can  be  of  much 
more  use  to  him  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  phe- 
nomen.i  which  atfect  so  seriously  his  pursuits.  A  gardener,  in 
fact,  is  ahv.ays  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  .\  chief  part  of  his 
occupation  is  to  apply  heat  and  water  to  counteract  the  drying 
and  fi'eezing  etfects  of  summer  and  winter.  To  understand 
how  to  apply  these  without  injury  to  vegetation  is  a  m.atter  of 
great  importance  to  .all  plant  growers,  more  especially  to  the  in- 
experienced in  such  matters  ;  they  cannot  therefore  do  better 
than  begin  the  year  by  m.aking  "themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. — A. 

II.— FLOWER-GARDEN  ,\ND  SHRUBBERIES. 
Discontinue  the  digging  of  borders  for  a  short  time  until  the 
soil  gets  into  a  sufficiently  dry  state.  Lay  turf  if  not  already 
done.  Dig  gravel,  &c.,  for  spring  use.  Rhododendrons  in 
woods  would  be  much  benefited  by  having  a  small  quantity  of 
leaves  placed  over  their  roots  to  keep  the  ground  moist  during 
the  summer  months  ;  also  gather  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  c,^p- 
sules  begin  to  burst.  In  wet  weather  prepare  labels,  sticks, 
crocks,  Ac. .  for  spring  .and  summer  use.  Cle.an  seeds,  <fcc-  See 
that  recently-planted  shrubs  and  trees  are  not  loosened  by 
wmd  and  rain.  Sweep  and  roll  walks,  lawns,  &c.  Protect 
bulbs  if  the  weather  changes  to  frost.  Nail  and  tie  up  climbers 
on  walls,  trellises,  ic.  .and  protect  the  roots  of  any  that  .are 
not  perfectly  hardy.  J'its  and  frames. —Plomts  suffermg  from 
drip  must  be  removed  to  a  better  situation,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  roots  from  perishing.  Cold  pits  and  frames  ou»ht  to  be 
defended  by  Imings  of  Fern  or  leaves  to  repel  the  frost.  Give 
air  freely  when  the  we.ather  is  not  frosty.  Avoid  w.atering  at 
this  season,  and  remove  all  damp  leaves,'  ic,  the  moment  they 
appear. — B. 

III.— FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 
Trusting  that  former  injunctions  have  been  duly  obsei-ved 
the  amateur's  collection  ought  to  be  in  first-rate  condition 
especially  as  the  weather  has  hitherto  been  so  open  and  pro^ 
pitious.  It  IS  possible  that  seedling  Tulips  and  ottsets,  which 
were  pl.anted early,  are  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  above 
gi-ound ;  in  this  ease,  care  must  be  taken  to  cover  them  as  they 
appear.  I  usually  put  small  cones  of  white  pit  sand  over  the 
advancing  plants  ;  by  which  means  they  are  saved  from  frost, 
and  canker  is  prevented.  In  severe  or  rainy  weather  mats  or 
other  covering  should  be  put  over  the  best  b4d.  Auriculas  and 
1  olyanthuses  in  frames  ought  not  to  be  closed  up  in  a  wet  state 
the  former  in  particular  being  extremely  impatient  of  damp 
Take  great  care  that  the  drainage  is  effective,  and  remove  all 
dead  or  decaying  leaves  as  they  become  yellow.  After  frost  ex- 
.aniine  all  plants,  as  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies  ic  on  beds  ■ 
fasten  them  as  required;  small  Fir  branches,  G  or  9  inches  in 
length,  stuck  round  and  amongst  the  plants,  will  have  a  very 
beneficial  sheltermg  effect.  Collect  leaves,  turn  soil  heaps,  cast 
leaden  labels  and  layering  pegs,  prepare  crocks  for  drainage 
mend  and  make  shades  for  Carnations,  and  see  that  evervthin- 
IS  put  away  ready  for  use.— C. 

IV.-PINERIBS,  VINERIES,  &c. 
Do  not  suffer  the  linings  of  dung  pits  containing  young  Pines 
to  decline  ;  keep,  if  possible,  a  temperatm-e  of  50°  at  night  and 
00  by  day,  with  air  less  or  more  at  all  possible  opportunities. 
Late  sweUiug  fruit  should  be  sedulously  attended  to,  supplying 
much  atmospheric  moisture  to  counteract  the  parching  ten- 
dency of  pipes  or  flues,  and  suffering  the  plants  to  become  dry 
m  the  leaf  once  m  21  hours.  Keep  up  strong  fires  on  light  days, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  front  air  ;  if  sunny,  allow  the  ther- 
mometer to  rise  up  to  8-5°,  lowering  it  to  5.5°  or  00°  on  dark  days 
and  on  the  approach  of  evening.  ,S(raic6<;rj-i<;s.— As  soon  as 
these  put  up  their  blossom  stems,  -encourage  them  to  lengthen 
by  all  possible  means  ;  to  this  end  do  not  hurry  them  ;  it  yiill 
probaUy.cnd  only  in  abortion.  Liquid  manure  is  of  great  service  ■ 
a  mixture  of  soot  water  and  guano  as  clear  as  fine  ale  will  be 
iijund  to  benefit  them  exceedingly,  using  plenty  of  the  soot. 
FiiKrKs.- Proceed  cautiously  with  your  Peach  forcing  and 
\,'"''fi  J"^  ^,?°"  "*  *'=  ^'^^^^  "  In-eak,"  the  temperature  by  day 
should  be  allowed  to  advance  to  05°  —D 

V.--HARDY  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Proceed  with  pruning  and  nailing  as  previously  directed. 
Wliilst  the  ground  is  not  frozen  ti-ench  as  near  the  roots  of 
truit-trees  as  can  possibly  bo  done  vrithout  injuring  them,  and 
work  m  fresh  compost  with  a  fork.  In  bad  weather  prepare 
nails  and  shreds.  Nails  should  be  heated,  but  not  to  redness, 
and  then  plunged  in  Linseed-oil.  Frequently  examine  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  remove  all  that  exhibit  the  least  symptoms  of 
decay.  Place  a  number  of  fragments  of  unslaked  Uine  in 
small  flower-pots  or  boxes  throughout  the  fruit-room,  in  order 
to  render  the  au-  dry  and  sweet.  Lime  wiU  continue  to 
abstract  moisture  £i-om  the  suiTounding  air  tiU  completely 
slacked,  and  before  this  becomes  the  case,  a  bushe"l 
wiU  absorb  an  amount  of  moisture  equal  to  5  gallons  of  water 
KMmi  Garden.— The  seed-room  should  be  kept  cool,  yet  per- 
fectly free  from  damp,  which  should  be  efiected  «ithout  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  air.  This  can  be  done  by  the  means 
above  recommended  for  the  fruit-room.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
procure  more  seeds  than  will  actually  be  required  fir  the 
sowings  of  one  season  ;  for  although  seedsmen  ought  to  be  .an- 
swerable for  the  quality  of  their  seeds  as  far  as  their  vegetation  is 
concerned,  yet  they  may  be  deceived  with  regard  to  sSme  of  the 
varieties  coming  true  to  their  kinds  jand'therefore  if  youhave  had 
seeds  of  CauUflower,  Walclieren  BroccoU,  Ac,  which  have  come 
true  this  season,  take  care  of  any  seed  that  may  h.ave  been  left 
Plants  from  such  can  be  depended  on,  whilst  those  from  the 
new  seeds  may  prove  a  degener.ate  race. — £, 

Siale  of  «lie  IVealher  ncm  London,  li,r  the  week  ,„dlnK  Deo.  2S.1815,  u 
ooservedat  theHorticulmra] Garden,  Chiewich. 
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Dec.  19_Densely  and  unilormly 


,  -  Jly  ovrrcart;  rain: 

—Barometer  exceedingly  low;     ' 


Jlear,  w  ith  dry  frosty  wind  at  nlKhl 
rain ;  very  b  lieterous  at  night 


L-lear 

,  "-  clear  and  fine;  darli  clouds  and  rj,: 

-  ...  ,  clear 
21— BoiBteroueand  densely  clouded 
22 -Densely  overcast;  snow;  sleet 
23— Boi.-teroQB,  with  heavy  oloudr;  clear  and" fjosty 
24-Cl»!ir:  cloudless,  wi.hbriRhi  sun;  exceedioRly  fine  throughout 
25--pensely  ove.ca.t;  *azy,  rain  ;  foffy  at  niKh.  " 
Mean  teni;jeraiureof  ihe  week  1^  o.g.  below  the  average. 
St.»te  of  the  Weather  at  Uhlswlck  durlni;  the  la.i  19.20  years,  for  the 
enruUijT  Weak  ending  Jan  3,  1845.; 

PrevaiilngWlndVr 


Aver. 
HlKbeet 
Temp. 


Aver.  '  V, 
Lowest  »?«>" 
Temp.  Temp 


_.„,,„      -     -,,     V     .      ■    o— '   being  guided  in  .i 

great  measure  by  the  mstruments  usuaUy  employed  for  that 


inn. 

Hon.  2&I 
raea 
Wed.  31  I 
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Thur.    r 
Prl. 
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which  It 
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,oJ.^*'.^'''^*\\J*"''j'\'"^*  during  the  HOove  j-erJod   occurrefl  on  the  31bu 
lB3t-theroi.  &3^ ;  aod  the  \nwen  on  the  3d,  1837,  and  1b1,  1837— therm.  12°. 

Notices  to  Corresvondents. 
Books— DitWtjj,  College  (rrcc/i— "Iloare  on  the  Vine"  for  Vines 

on  waU.s,  "  Roberts  on  the  %lne"  for  forcing. 7^— Lindley's 

■'Theory  of  Horticulture." A    Constant  Reader— Vfe  fear 

that -your  object  is  one  which  no  periodical  will  supply.     You 
Lad  bfttPr  t.w  t>,»  '.  Botanical  Register." 


had  better  try  the  ' 


Cacti — jEK— Most  certainly  your  question  never  reached  us,  or 

it  would  have  been  duly  answered. 
CucDMBER  Pits — John  Kelly — If  you  are  a  good  gardener  you 
may  grow  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  tiued  houses,  and  of 
course  you  may  get  them  forward  enough  there  to  ridge  out. 
Plant  your  Bangers  over  the  dung  ;  the  course  you  have  taken 
is  very  proper.  W'e  do  not  comprehend  your  question  about 
"  getting  otf  the  present  beds."  "  If  you  mean  that  your 
Potatoes  are  sprouting,  why  you  had  better  plant  them  at 
once,  and  ridge  them  up  enough  to  prevent  the  shoots  getting 
frost  bitten ;  you  can  easily  rake  the  ridges  do^\'n  again  in 
the  spring. 
Heating — Clio — Indeed  we  cannot  recommend  tradesmen  ;  you 
will  find  full  information  in  cur  advertisements,  or  by  ap- 
plication to  the  advertisers.  By  n©  means  use  the  gun-barrel 
pipes,  but  good  3  or  4  inch  pipes  ;  and  add  a  small  tank  for 
hot-water  vapour  if  you  can  afford  it.  Fellows  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  are  supplied  with  such  plants  as  are  in 
distribution  without  charge.  Many  such  lists  as  you  request 
will  be  found  in  previous  Numbers,  among  the  Notices 
to  Coixespondents ;  especially  consult  pp.  72  and  460;  how- 
ever, by  next  week  we  will  have  a  new  list  prepared  for 

tlie  new  year.     We  never  take  fees. W  jp  AT— Having  a 

quantity  of  4-inch  pipes,  jou  can  very  well  employ  thera 
for  heating  your  pit.  AU  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  them 
in  a  chamber,  communicating  with  cavities  at  front  and 
back.  Slate  is  the  best  material  for  supporting  the  soil ; 
but  whether  slate  or  %vood  be  the  material  employed,  it 
should  be  laid  perfectly  close  and  level.  Sufficient  top- 
heat  will  ascend  by  the  cavities.il A   Subscriber— Yon 

will  find  ample  information  respecting  tank-heating  in  pre- 
vious Numbers  of  this  Journal.  Hot  water  is  by  far  the  best 
material  for  obtaining  bottom-heat.  If  you  can  make  the 
flow-pipe  rise  a  little  into  the  tank,  and  the  return-pipe  fall,, 
so  much  the  better.  For  such  a  tank  as  you  speak  of,  a  second- 
sized  boiler  will  do.  AVe  cannot  recommend  tradesmen. 
Consult  our  correspondence. 
Insects — -^(tA— The  slightest  touch  of  naphtha,  applied  with  a 
brush,  will  kill  the  American  blight  on  Apple-trees.  Coal- 
tar  naphtha  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  auy  other  kind, 
and  is  the  cheapest,  With  regard  to  the  brown  scale  on 
Vines,  the  surest  plan  is  to  displace  them  by  mechanical 
mea^.?,  and  then  wash  with  a  brush  and  soap-suds. li 
Melon-pits — Banlcs  of  Doctron —  Pigeon-holes  in  wood-work 
will  answer  fur  the  admission  of  heat  from  dung  linings,  aa 
weU  as  if  they  were  formed  in  brick-work  ;  but  wood  in  such 
a  situation  cannot  last  long.  If  well-worked  dung  be  em- 
ployed, sufficient  heat  will  be  generated  in  trenches  2^  feet 
wide ;  but  the  walls  should  be  pigeon-holed  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ti-ench.|) 

Names  of  Plants— 5H& — Tropceoluni  azui-eum. CB,  Clericus 

— The  Lucombe  Oak. Harrahy — Teucrium  fruticans. 

A   B  Z>— Dendrobium  aureum. -B  C— We   must  beg  to 

direct  youi-  attention  to  our  having  repeatedly  stated  that  if 
plants  are  to  be  named,  examinable  specimens  mv-st  be  sent, 
and  that  we  cannot  waste  time  in  finding  out  the  names  of 
leaves  without  flowers.  No.  1  mag  be  a  morsel  of  some  Da- 
viesia ;  No.  3  may  be  Sempervivum  arboreum,  Periploca 
gHBca  is  a  hardy  twining  shrub  ;  you  have  only  to  plant  it  in. 
Hght,  well-dx*ained  soil,  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Potato  Fungus— iily— We  will  attend  to  your  suggestion  in' 

our  next,  if  possible. 
Primdla  sinensis— J"  "W^— Among  your  seedlings,  the  bright 
rosy  crimson  variety  is  the  highest  coloured  one  we  have 
seen,  the  other  specimens  are  not  uncommon. ' 
Pruning- 5(ocA-(0)i — Next  week. 

Sea-k.\le — An  Amatem- — The  rotting  of  your  plants  is  more- 
likely  to  have  been  occasioned  by  over-heating  with  rank 
dung  in  forcing,   than  by  the  state  of  the  soil.    Mix  the 
heating  materials  with  leaves.      Trench  and   prepare  the-' 
gi-ound  for  a  new  plantation  as  you  propose.  You  may  safely 
use  12!bs.  of  salt  to  a  rod,  cropped  with  this  vegetable. II 
Sea-water — J  ir— Wedo  not  anticipate  any  serious  mischief  to 
your  garden  from  its  having  been  overflowed  by  the  sea.    If' 
the  crops  are  washed  away  dig  the  ground  and  replant  with. . 
Cabbages,  which  like  a  little  salt.    Your  Pelargoniums  must 
be  treated  with  more  care.     Knock  the  soil  ofl:'  them,  wash 
them  iu  fresh  water,  and  repot  in  fresh  soil,  cutting  back  the 
unripe  wood  which  is  begiiming  to  change  colour. 
Training — Charing — In  training   branches    spirally  upwards 
from  two  main  horizontals  which  your  headed-down    old 
Colmar  tree  has  formed,  you  need  only  shorten  the  former  a 
little,   merely  depriving   them   of  the  imperfectly-matured 
extremities.il 
Vine-borders — Ti/ro— The  component  pa<-ts  of  concrete  are — 
1  proportion  of  powdered  quicklime,  2  of  coarse  sand  and 
small  pebbles,  ivorlced  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
»■  thin  mortar.    40  bushels  of  lime  will  be  proportionate  for  a 
^  border  50  feet  by  12.     The  mixture  should  be  worked  tUl  the 
lime  is  completely  slaked,  and  immediately  spread  evenly 

where  it  is  intended  to  set.|| Corrcsp.  ybr/olk — You  may 

■  apply  301bs.  of  guano  to  a  Vine-border  GO  feet  by  15  ;  but  it 
will  ensure  safety  if  you  first  mix  the  guano  with  rich  fresh 
loam,  and  fork  in  tlie  compost  a  few  weeks  hence,  taking 
care  that  the  guano  is  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible.lf 
— ^J.4  P— Underyourpeculiar  circumstances  of  being  com- 
pelled to  build  a  floor  upon  your  Vine-border,  we  would  advise; 
you  to  proceed  thus.  1.  See  that  it  is  thoroughly  drained. 
2.  Lay  sleepers  of  brick  or  wood  or  stone  across  it,  and  on 
those  sleejters  lay  your  floorin"'.  In  that  way  yoii  will  prevent 
the  latter  resting  upon  your  Vine-border.  Then  contrive  ven- 
tilating holes  in  the  side  of  the  wall  which  carries  your  floor^ 
so  that  air  may  get  at  it.  Leave  also  traps  here  and  there  in 
the  floor  itself,  which  may  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
your  Vine  warm  w:ater  in  tlie  spring,  when  it  is  making  its 
growth. 
Ward's  Case — Muscus — He  who  wishes  to  grow  Mosses  in  this 
contrivance  need  onlyput  them  with  some  damp  peat  into  a 
bottle  and  cork  it  up.  Nature  does  the  rest,  A  bell-glass 
■with  its  edge  resting  in  sand  is  as  good  as  anything,  provided 
the  sand  is  kept  moist.  You  would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Ward's 
little  book  published  by  Van  Voorst.  We  never  recommend 
ti-adesmeu.  It  is  theu-  business  to  bring  their  wares  into 
notice  by  advertisements.  We  cannot  undertake  the  settling- 
of  exchanges. 
Misc — C  C'^Fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society  are  allowed  to 
borrow  books  ;  we  believe  an  A.L.S.  pays  li.  U.  ayear.    You 

should  apply  to  the  Secretary. M  vr  AT— If  your  plants  are 

rightly  named  there  are  some  very  good  things  among  them  ; 
and  they  are  not  at  all  dear.  The  Veronica  speciosa  is  dog 
cheap. Norfolk  Corresp— Yon  may  apply  guano  to  Aspa- 
ragus beds  at  the  rate  of  ISHjs.  to  a  rod,  with  abundance  of 

water .11 '^'oglog  —  You  will  find  instructions  have  been 

given  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations. It  IK— In  pruning 

Apricots  and  Plums  trained  against  a  wall,  the  wood  of  this  ; 
year's  growth  should  be  a  little  shortened,  in  addition  tQ 
thinningout  where  it  is  too  thick. t — —J A  2— Royal  Musca-  ' 

dine  and  Black  St.  Peter's.ll A   5— Royal  George  and 

Grosse  Migaonne.t! Banks  of  X>ot)ero»— Your  Apple-trees  I 

intended  for  espaliers  should  be  grafted  on  English  Paradise 
Stocks  J  your  Pears  on  Pear  stocks,  for  your  subsoil,  being 

rotten  slaty  rock,  would  be  too  dry  for  the  Quince  stock.jl ' 

Horsham— Yqu  had  better  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  thPiAgri- 
cultural  Society,  Hanover-square.  Camellias  will  bear  the 
same  heat  as  Pelargoulums.  A  greenhouse  for  forcing  the 
lattermaybe  kept  between  50°  and  60'^.$ 
V"  As  usual,  many  communications  have  been  reeeivcdtoo  late,- 
_  and  others  are  unavoidably  detained  till  the  necessaryinquiries  ■ 
can  be  made.  We  must  also  beg  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
numerous  correspondents,  the  insertion  of  whose  intflrestiog 
contributions  is  still  delayed. 
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FARM  TO  LET,  Seven  Miles  to  the  South  of  Lou- 
den.     lo4  acr^s  :    about  *yj  Grass  and  ')  Arable.     Suil, 
rAiher  heaTT,     A^idresa,  S.,  G\irdc.:<r/  CKr-ji-.idc  Offic*. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1845. 


MEETING'^  FCR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING    WEEKS. 
TiL-Ks^AT,     -u:.     1— AgTicol  ocal  Im^  Soc.  cl  Ire^AA^ 

F^HUERS'  CLUBS. 
~  i  Uftk  I  —       7 — Moonoath 


WiTHix  the  past  week  we  have  received  a  great 
caavreportsof  Ageiccltcral  Societies  from  their 
secretaries,  accompanied  generally  by  short  histories 
cf  their  progress,  and  statements  of  their  present 
prospects.       From  information  thus    acquired,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  Farmers'  Discussional 
Clubs  arc,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  short- 
ii  ved  Societies.     They  spring  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  two  or  three  intelligent  members,  increase 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  numbers  who  join  them, 
and  in  the  interest  they  excite,  but,  at  length  de- 
clining in  both  of  these  respects,   after  struggling 
through  a  few  seasons,  they  die.     Among  the  com-  I 
munications  in  answer  to  our  appeal  on  this  subject,  | 
many  contained  professions  of  willingness  to  satisfy 
our  inquiries  ;  but,  says  one,  "  I  am  sorry  to  sav  it  [ 
is  long  since  I  made  the  last  effort  to  assemble  our  | 
members ;'  and  another,  "  Our  Farming  Society  has  j 
not  teen  in  existence  for  the  last  two  years  ;  it  died 
Srom  the  want  of  that  sustenance  which  the  resident  \ 
gentry  shamefully  neglected  to  give  it ;"'  and  a  third, 
•■  Our  Club  has  ceased  to  exist  for  -3  or  4  years ;  it  j 
met  with  a  violent  death  through  the  folly  "of  two  or  j 
three  of  its  members,  who  objected  to  your  humble 
servant  continuing  the  office  of  secretary,  because  of 
his  political  principles ;" — in  fact,  theans  wers  received 
to  many  of  our  inquiries  have  just  been  a  series  of 
epitaphs,  each  recording  the  period  during  which  a  ■ 
Society  existed,  and  the  date  and  cause  of  its  death,  i 
Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  method  of: 
treating  a  disease,  it  is  important  that  the  symptoms 
which  it  exhibits  should  be  fully  understood  ;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  as  well  here  to  mention  that,  \ 
among  the  many  deaths  detailed  to  us,  very  few, 
indeed,  have  been  abrupt  and  violent ;  thev  have 
more  generally  been  of  a  linsering  character,  such, 
indeed,  as  that  hinted  at  above,  which  would  result 
from  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  semi-starvation.  ' 
The  following  letter,  received  from  the  secretary  of 
what,  as  it  is  now  in  its  third  vcar,  must,  we  fear' 
already  be  considered  a  middle-aged  Society,  exhi- 
bits very  fairly  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  ex-  i 
isting  Farmers'  Clubs,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  jud^e  i 
from  the  reports  which  have  been  received  : —     "    ! 

"  If  you  can  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the  best! 
means  of  reviving  our  Club,  I  should  be  very  glad. 
"vVhen  we  began,  we  had  good  meetings,  but  Ihev  \ 
gradually  fell  otF.     There  is  hardly  a  person  in  the 
Club,  except  myself,  and,  perhaps,  two   or  three 
others,  who  would,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea 
of  committing  their  thoughts  on  any  subject  to  paper,  j 
If  a  scientific  subject  is  brought  forward  at  one  meet-  j 
ing,  it  is,  I  fancy,  a  pretty  sure  antidote  to  attend-  i 
ance  at  the  next  on  the  part  of  many.  I  have,  there-  ' 
fore,  endeavoured  to  raise  conversational  discussions  i 
on  points  of  practice.     A  great  deal  of  information 
is  struck  out  in  this  way,  but  no  man  thinks  of  wait-  ! 
ing  to  deliver  his  sentiments  till  others  have  done 
speaking,  and   the  result  is  a  pretty  considerable 
hubbub.     The  conversational  mode  of  discussion  is  1 
the  only  way  to  be  pursued,  because  most  of  our ' 
farmers  have  no  notion  of  getting  up  and  making  a  ' 
speech.     Conversation  begun,  it  is  soon  Ciirried  on  ! 
in  groups,  and  it  would  take  a  cleverer  secretary 
than  myself  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  meeting.     I 
can  hardly  blame  the  farmers  for  non-attendance 
now,  because  I  feel  that,  from  the  reasons  above ' 
given,  our  meetings  have  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  unprofitable.    We  have  an  anniversary  meet- 
ing in  June,  at  which  we  obtain  a  lecturer,  and  an 
annual  ploughing  match  in  October.     On  each  of 
these  occasions  we  have  a  dinner,  and  this  is  well 
attended,  and  at  these  the  members  of  the  Club  are 
tolerably  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  If  the  members 
of  the  Club  would  really  co-operate  with  the  few  j 
who  do  exert  tliemselves  to  sustain  it,  I  feel  strongly  I 

that  the Farmers'  Club  is  most  favoura'oly 

situated  for  success.  We  meet  in  a  market  town  in  [ 
the  centre  of  a  very  fertile  agricultural  district,  i 
presenting  great  field  for  improvement,  and  the  | 
'aimers,  prejudiced  though  they  may  be  in  a  great  | 
'iegiee,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  sound  and  intel- 
ligent practical  men.  Tour  list  of  subjects  [see  t 
p.  642]  for  discussion  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  ser-  ' 
vice,  and  if  we  do  elicit  anything  which  I  think  ' 
suitable  for  your  pages,  you  shaU  receive  it." 

It  only  needs,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  general  history  and  present  con- 


dition of  these  Discussional  Suoieties,  that  we  give 
an  extract  from  one  more  of  the  reports  which  have 
been  sent  u?,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
character  of  a  very  few  out  of  some  iiundreds.  The 
writer  says  : — 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you  that  we 
have  had  an  accession  of  members  this  yeir,  several 
of  whom  have  been  living  in  the  immediife  neia^h- 
bourhood,  and  when  asked  to  join  us,  used  to  reply, 
'  Oil,  I  don't  see  of  what  use  it  is  ;  I  already  know 
how  to  farm  as  well  as  any  of  you  can  tcU  me,'  lut 
I  believe  such  notions  are  fast  giving  way  ;  it  al- 
ways appealed  strange  to  me  that  farmers  should 
not  be  members  of  a  Club,  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  information,  and,  also,  I  am  confi- 
dent, profit,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  loss." 

The  fact  is.  Farmers'  Clubs,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, are  a  failing  populatioii,whose  members  rarely 
attain  more  than  6  or  S  years  of  age.  The  majority 
are  drooping  towards  death,  many  have  already 
ceased  to  exist ;  some,  it  is  true,  are  rising  up  here 
and  there  to  fill  the  void  which  has  been  left,  but  a 
few  only  of  them  all  exhibit  full  vigour  and  activity. 
It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  this  last  case 
were  moregeueral,fornoSocieties,we  are  persuaded, 
are  so  useful  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment as  those  which,  like  these,  tend  to  that  kind  of 
self-instructiou  which  a  body  acquires  by  the  inter- 
course of  its  members. 

Farmers'  Clubs  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  those  ex- 
isting in  well  cultivated  districts,  where  the  occu- 
piers of  land  are  an  intelligent  class  of  men,  who 
know  the  importance  of  inter-communication  on 
agricultural  topics,  and  the  advantage  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory  of  their  art,  and  who, 
therefore,  unite  together  to  discuss  points  of  farm 
practice,  or  to  hear  hired  lecturers  illustrate  the 
teachings  of  agricultural  chemistry  or  geology  ;  and, 
secondly,  those  existing  in  the  ill-cultivated  parts  of 
the  country,  amongst  a  comparatively  uneducated 
tenantry,  w  hich  have  been  established,  it  may  be, 
by  some  of  the  neighbouring  landowners,  and  are  to 
be  kept  alive  only  by  the  constant  exertions  of  their 
office-bearers.  It  is  amongst  Clubs  of  the  latter 
description  that  mortality  prevails  ;  the  former  have 
all  the  elements  of  permanence  and  vitality  icithin 
them,  and,  though  liable  in  rare  cases  to  an  abrupt 
and  violent  death,  this,  like  similar  cases  amongst 
ourselves,  is  generally  the  consequence  of  an  excess, 
as  it  were,  of  the  vital  principle  ;  or,  to  drop  the 
simile,  it  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects they  discuss  ;  the  latter  class  of  Clubs,  on  the 
other. hand,  have  to  be  maintained  by  a  force  from 
xcitkmti,  by  nourishment  to  be  supplied,  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  lingering  sort  of  dissolu- 
tion which  sometimes  attacks  them  is  generally 
caused  by  that  semi-starvation,  the  etfects  of  which 
it  so  resembles.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  belong  to  this  second  class,  and  it  is  well  that 
where  any  have  esiablished  a  Society  of  this  descrip- 
tion, they  should  fully  understand  that  it  will  not  do 
to  leave  it  to  itself ;  the  attendance  of  its  members 
must  be  kept  up  solely  by  their  exertions  ;  any  re- 
laxation of  eff"ort  on  their  part  before  the  members 
have  been  educated,  as  it  were,  into  a  spontaneous 
interest  in  the  matters  they  discuss,  is  subjecting  the 
Society  to  a  course  of  starvatiou  which  will  surely 
end  in  death. 

The  interest  of  its  members  in  the  continuance 
and  activity  of  a  Farmers'  Club  is,  of  course,  to  be 
kept  alive  simply  by  such  a  selection  of  subjects  so 
treated,  as  it  shall  evidently  be  for  their  interest,  as 
farmers,  to  consider  and  discuss.  .A.nd  we  have  only 
to  add  that  we  are  happy  to  place  all  the  means  of 
assistance  we  can  command  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  office-bearers  of  such  Societies  as  these.  There 
are  none,  we  are  persuaded,  of  greater  usefulness  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  no  men  have  a  more 
influential  connection  with  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  than  their  secretaries  ;  and  we 
shall  feel  highly  honoured,  if  permitted,  so  far  as  our 
means  extend,  to  assist  these  gentlemen  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  arduous  duties. 


OX  THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING. 

i^Cantinued  fr^m  page  863.) 

SI^"CE  writing  the  foregoing,  such  a  mass  of  recent 
facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  all  in  fevour  of  thin 
sowing,  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  must  answer 
as  a  principle  on  an  average  of  seasons,  witli  proper 
management  anJ  a  regard  to  circumstance  of  game, 
weeds,  kc.  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  the  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  soil  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  is  a  great  protection  against  insects, 
by  exposing  or  destroying  their  larva  prematurely.  I 
do  hope  prejudice  will  not  prevent  everv-  farmer  from 
satisfying  himself,  by  trj'ing  an  aci-e  or  part  of  one,  in 
each  field,  with  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  and  do  this  for 
several  successive  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  once  the  principle  cf 
thin  sowing  is  well  established,  that  transplanting  corn. 


one  plant  on  every  square  foot,  will  be  extensively 
adopted.  It  can  be  done  very  cheaply,  say  about  \is. 
per  acre  or  less,  and  il  (as  is  shown  at  page  42  of  my 
book)  we  can  thus  secure  a  greater  crop  and  economise 
seed,  it  would  be  [doubly  advantageous,  by  allowing  us 
to  feed  off  our  roots  for  Wheat  on  light  land,  or  to  ex- 
pose our  heavy  Land  to  the  pulverising  and  chemical 
action  of  frost.  It  appears  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  if  there  is  a  sufficient  plant  in  ilarch,  or  the  early 
part  of  April,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  thin  sowing 
in  common  seasons.  Now  even  admittuig  that  a  par- 
ticularly adverse  winter,  like  the  last,  should  kill  a  por- 
tion of  the  thin-sown  Wheat  plants,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  transplant  the  vacant  places  from  a 
rich  seed-bed,  late  in  JIarch,  or  early  in  April  ;  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  such  plants  will  come  in  good  time, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  with  the  rest  of  the  crop.  At  all 
events,  let  us  try  and  convince  ourselves  in  all  these 
points,  by  experiments  on  a  small  scale. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  from  using  New- 
berry's dibbling-machine  is  the  consolidation  of  the  soil, 
by  its  great  weight,  thus  closing  up  the  burrows  and 
retreats  of  the  insect  tribe,  crushing  and  starving  them. 
It  should  never  be  used  when  the  land  is  in  a  pasty 
state.  Where  the  drill  is  used  on  light  lands,  it  ought 
to  be  followed  by  Crosskill's  clod-roller,  to  obtain  a 
similar  result. 

The  remarlcs  made  by  various  farmers,  who  have  in- 
spected my  farm,  convince  me  that  thin  sowing  will 
never  become  a  favourite  by  its  appearance,  but  by  cal- 
culation. Thin  sowing  in  its  early  growth  never  looks 
like  a  crop  till  it  is  measured  in  the  bushel.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  ear,  and  size  of  kernel,  are  slightmgly 
passed  over,  whilst  fear  points  to  the  uncovered  inter- 
vals. The  abuse  bestowed  on  Jlr.  Hewitt  Davis  is  cha- 
racteristic of  obstinate  and  prejudiced  attachment  to  old 
customs.  How  frequently  am  I  told,  "  Oh  !  but  Mr. 
Davis  is,  I  hear,  not  a  good  farmer."  My  answer  is, 
"  Look  at  his  stacks  and  his  stock.  The  man  who  pro- 
duces 1 4  stacks  on  the  same  land  that  only  used  to  pro- 
duce 4,  and  keeps  three  times  as  much  stock,  cannot  be 
a  bad  or  middUng  farmer."  But,  then,  thin  sowers  wiU 
always  be  pitied  and  abused,  because  the  crops  look  thin 
on  the  ground,  and  because  two  halfpence  always  look 
bigger  than  a  penny.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  equally  con- 
temned, but  my  stacks  and  my  stock  will  be  my  justifi- 
cation with  men  who  calculate  ;  with  those  who  do  not, 
;  it  is  useless  to  reason.  * 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  at  Stamford-bill,  lias  this  season 
I  dibbled  one  Wheat  kernel  in  every  square  foot.     Each 
I  kernel  has  produced,  on  an  average,  15  jierfect  ears.     I 
j  have  closely  inspected  them  myself,  aud  consider  they 
I  would  produce  an  increase  of  9  qrs.  per  acre,  had  that 
j  quantity  of  land  been  sown  ;  and  yet  most   farmers- 
would  call  this  a  thin-looking  crop.    They  bow  down  to 
i  the  tremendous  thunder  showers  we  have  recently  had, 
i  but  boldly  raise  their  heads  again  j  they  were  sown  in 
[October.'  ily  neighbour  is  of  opinion  with  me,  that, 
1  w-lth  early  sowing,  they  would  have  tillered  still  more  ; 
but,  most  probably,  the  more  numerous  the  heads  the 
smaller  would  have  been  the  ears  and  kernels,  so  that 
nothing  would  be. thus  gained — except  time,  a  most  im- 
portant object.     They  are  giants  hi  appearance,  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  puny  ears  and  stems  of  those 
sown  in  an  adjoining  seed-bed  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
the  same  quality  of  soil.     This  is  an  important  fact  ; 
because  it  proves  that  thick  sowing  absolutely  dimmishes 
the  produce  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  whilst  the  re- 
verse takes  place  by  thin  sowing.     The  height  of  the 
thin  sown  was  5  feet,  tlint  of  the  thick  about  l8  inches 
less.     The  ears  of  the  thin  sown  6  inches  long,  the  flag- 
leaf  fully  1  inch  broad,  the  rows  of  kernels  were  about 
1-3  to  13  on  each  side,  and  it  is  calculated  that  each 
would  average  at  test  100  kernels.     Thus,  as  every 
kernel  dibbled  vegetated,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
1500  for  1.     The  appearance  of  this  crop  justifies  my 
opinion,  tliat,  although  sown  in  good  soil,  it  would  have 
been  more  forn-ard,  and  tlie  ears  more  uniformly  deve- 
loped, had  it  received,  durmg  two  or  three  periods  of  its 
growth,  top-dressings  of  manure,  such  as  soot  or  guano, 
mixed  with  fine  boiie-du-st,  gj-psum,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
I  also  conclude  that,  had  this  Wheat  been  sown  in  July, 
in  a  seed-bed,  and  transplanted  in  October,  one  plant 
in  each  square  foot,  it  would  have  been  a  fortnight  ear- 
lier.    A  friend  of  mine  produced  ears  S  inches  long,  by 
transplanting  in  October.      Transplanting  deeply,  say 
from  4  to  5  inches,  a  foot  every  way,  either  in  October 
or  April,  wUl  produce  a  crop  ;  but  I  should  much  prefer 
September  or  October,  because  it  would  forward  har- 
vest.    I  have  seen  some  transplanted  last  April,  one 
plant  m  ever)"  square  foot,  which  quite  surp.isses  diat  ia 
the  seed-bed  from  which  it  was  taken,  although  so^tj  in 
October. 

In  my  opinion  the  safest  and  cheapest  way  to  srcure 
an  earlv  and  abundant  crop,  is  to  sow  in  a  rich  seed- bed 
in  July'  and  transplant  in  September  or  October,  or  as 
early  as  your  operation  will  permit,  giving  ample  space 
and  abundant  food.  I  hope  we  shall  as  a  system  con- 
sider it  good  policy  to  forward  the  growth  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  our  Wheat-crops  by  top-dressuigs,  and 
so  leave  our  land  ready  for  another  crop.  To  do  this 
with  thick  sowing  would  be  ruination.  Let  us  then  try 
it  with  thm  dibbling  or  ti-ansplanting.  We  must  not 
forget  that  one  kernel  on  every  square  foot  is  only  two 
quarts  per  acre,  and  that  those  who  sow  three  bushels 
per  acre  put  48  kernels  on  every  square  foot,  and  only 
get  a  retm-u  of  13  for  one  when  they  reap  five 
quarters  per  acre.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  it  is  the  ample 
supply  of  m.-mure  and  not  the  large  quantity  of  seed  that 
ensures  an   abundant  return   and  improved  stople  of 
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soil.  Many  farmera  iu  a  particular  description  of  soil 
are  fe.irful  of  growing  Wheat,  because  from  its  rankness 
it  gets  ruinously  laid.  Thin  dibbling  and  abundant  rol- 
ling would  remedy  this.  The  maximum  of  size  and 
number  combined  is  the  point  we  want  to  ascer- 
tain ;  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  cha- 
racter of  the  season  ;  but  still  more  on  the  supply  of 
food  we  administer  to  the  plant.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  that  by  occasional  top-dressings  in 
a  showery  season,  as  much  as  13  quarters  per  acre 
could  be  grown  by  thin  sowing,  perhaps  more.  Of 
course  this  opinion  will  be  ridiculed  by  those  w!io  do 
not  calculate.  Let  such  folks  bear  in  mind  that  240 
kernels  for  one,  supposing  we  sow  two  pecks  per  acre, 
would  be  15  quarters  per  acre.  But  then  we  must 
apply  to  the  soil  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  mature  such  a 
a  crop. 

To  attempt  to  grow  15  quarters  per  acre  with  only 
food  enough  for  5  quarters,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
trying  to  keep  three  horses  in  co'ndition  with  only  one 
horse's  allowance.  You  can  never  ripen  a  kro-e  quan- 
tity of  large  ears  unless  you  give  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  manure  to  mature  them.  Starvation  to  eUher 
man,  beast,  or  plants,  will  reduce  them  to  mere  skele- 
tons ;  abundance  of  suitable  food,  with  cleanliness  and 
warmth,  will  make  them  comparative  giants.  The  con- 
centration of  manure  and  its  consequences  are  plainly 
exemplified  at  our  flower-shows,  where  enormous  masses 
of  flowers  and  foliage  are  produced  by  one  solid  foot  of 
prepared  earth.  In  a  state  of  nature  forty  times  the 
quantity  of  soil  would  fail  to  produce  similar  results. 
?fo  doubt  the  frequent  application  of  moisture  when 
requisite  assists  in  producing  this  eifect ;  but  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  this  fact  should  stimulate  us  to  study  irrigation, 
and  apply  our  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  when  the  plant 
is  in  vigorous  growth,  instead  of  wasting  it  in  our 
horse-ponds.  I  know  and  can  appreciate  practically 
the  effects  of  such  applications. 

I  hope  we  shall  hereafter  deem  it  good  policy  (at  least 
I  shall  do  so),  to  expend  3?.  to  51.  per  acre  in  top-dress- 
ings upon  our  Wheat  crops  at  various  periods  of  their 
growth.  If  by  doing  this  we  can  increase  our  quantity 
by  tliree  quarters  per  acre,  which  I  am  sure  we  can,  it  is 
notonly  a  present  profit  but  a  future  gain,  because  as 
we  increase  the  surface-gTon-th,  the  subterranean  growth 
is  equally  encour.aged,  filling  the  earth  with  vegetable 
food  for  a  subsequent  crop,  and  leaving  the  land  in  condi- 
tion to  support  immediately  another  crop,  with  tlieuncon- 
sumed  portion  of  our  top-dressings.  We  must  never 
forget  that  roots  are  most  sensible  fellows,  they  will 
never  go  away  from  a  meal  that  contains  all  the  neces- 
sary component  parts  for  the  formation  of  their  super- 
structnre,  provided  they  have  in  addition  a  sufficiency  of 
air  and  moisture.  A  Vine-root  will  enjoy  a  bone  'for 
many  years,  and  never  leave  it  till  its  goodness  is  com- 
pletely exhausted  ;  but  then  a  bone  is  porous  and 
attracts  and  retains  moisture  .and  air,  as  well  as  con- 
.taiuing  all  other  requisites.  Let  us  apply  this  know- 
ledge by  mixing  bone-dust,  burnt-earth,  and  gvpsum 
with  our  guano  and  other  stimulating  manures.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  by  wide  and  thin  sowing  our  land  can 
be  kept  like  a  garden,  in  readiness  to  receive  another 
crop.  The  principal  advantages  of  thin  sowing,  are,  iu 
my  opinion,  the  effects  of  frequent  tillage  on  the  subse- 
quent crops  of  the  course,  and  the  consequent  continual 
amelioration  of  the  soil— matters  of  importance  to  both 
tenant  and  landlord.—/.  J.  Mechi,  4,  Leadenhall-slreeU 
July  18i5.  ' 

P.S. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  farmer  would  allow 
Cabbages  or  roots  to  cover  the  ground  in  tl-.eir  early 
growth  ;  and  yet  he  denies  to  his  Wheat-plants  tha't 
room  for  expansion  which  he  considers  so  necessary  to 
the  Cabbages.  As  to  a  provision  for  tl;e  wu-e-worm, 
that  is  quite  unnecessary  now.  because  it  is  a  well-est.a- 
bHshed  fact  that  Croskill's  clod-crusher  roller  is  an 
effectual  remedy  or  preventive  ;  although  I  believe  there 
are  plenty  of  fai-mers  who  will  not  believe  it,  or  decline 
using  it,  preferring  the  loss  of  their  Wheats— a  heavy 
penalty  for  prejudice  or  obstinacy. 

The  following  remarlis  received  by  me  in  two  letters 
from  an  experienced  farming  friend,  a>e  so  just  and 
appropriate  that  I  annex  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  assist  in  removing  prejudice  :— '-Some  40  years 
smce  a  relative  of  mine,  who  farmed  most  extensively 
and  scientifically,  drilled  never  more  than  one  Win- 
chester bushel  per  acre,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for 
many  years,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death  ;  but  few  or 
none  followed  his  example  :  men  were  too  ignorant  to 
emerge  from  theii-  ancient  prejudices  of  sowing  muehj 
m  order  to  reap  much  :  but  whoever  lives  to  see  it, 
the  time  IS  near  when  no  more  seed  than  four  pecks,  if 
so  much.  Will  become  general ;  indeed,  it  is  absurd  to 
put  m  more  seed  than  that  quantity.  Last  year  there 
were  some  wonderful  yields  of  Wheat,  but  as  far  as  I 
Hare  been  able  to  ascertain  from  mquiries,  wherever  the 
plant  was  the  thinnest— there  the  yield  was  the  largest. 
In  my  parish,  nearly  seven  quarteVs  or  quite,  was  pro- 
duced from  less  than  six  pecks  of  seed  ;  and  one 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  told  rae  and  my  friend, 
that  he  liad  an  untisually  thin  plant  on  one  field  ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  near  ploughing  it  up  ;  but  he  let 
it  stand,  and  on  that  field,  16  acres— he  had  16  coombs 
to  the  acre  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  large  crop  from  a 
thick  plant.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  you  are  trying 
thin  seeding  ;  depend  upon  it  you  wiU  "succeed  in  the 
end.  You  Icnow  I  .am,  from  many  years  experience, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  and  of  the 
advantages  of  thin  seeding  ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  is  just 
aa  absurd  to  put  -20  Acorns  into  a  hole  Xa  produce  an 
Oak-tree,  or  20  Windsor  Beans  to  produce  one  Bean. 


stalk,  as  to  put  20  grains  of  Wheat,  or  Barley,  or  Oats, 
as  is  often  done,  into  a  hole,  in  order  to  produce  one 
shoot  or  plant ;  indeed,  did  we  not  see  it  done,  did  we 
not  see  two,  three,  or  tiiree  and  a  half  biishels  of  Wheat 
upon  one  acre  of  land  fcr  seed,  we  should  not  believe 
that  men  in  their  common  senses  would  do  it.  But  so 
it  is,  and  it  is  done  everywhere  nearly,  and  almost  by 
everybody,  though  r.o  man  can  give  a-  rational  reason 
why  it  is  done;  but  if  you  ask  a  farmer  why,  he  replies, 
'  because  I  always  have  sown  so  much,  and  so  did  my 
father,  and  so  did  my  grandfather,  and  uncle  Toby,  and 
all  our  family.'  Aye.  say  I,  and  they  either  walked  to 
London,  if  they  ever  went  thither,  or  rode  on  horseback, 
and  probably  made  their  wills  before  they  set  out,  and 
took  theh"  leave  of  their  families,  and  were  always  three 
days  on  the  road,  that  is  from  these  parts.  But  now 
people  go  the  s-ame  journey  in  three  hours,  and  so  do 
you  ;  but  if  you  were  to  follow  all  the  practices  of  your 
forefathers,  you  would  go  to  town  now  as  they  did 
then,  and  in  fact  do  everything  which  they  did,  and  as 
they  did,  and  alter  in  nothing.  But  so  it  is,  they  sow 
bountifully,  that  they  may  reap  bountifully,  as  they 
think,  and  as  they  will  continue  to  think,  until  education 
will  push  them  out  of  their  seats,  and  place  other  men 
with  more  enlightened  views  in  their  places." 

June  25. — A  gentleman  in  Suffolk  \\Tites  to  me  thus, 
under  yesterday's  date  : — '•  I  have  a  piece  of  Wheat 
sown  at  1 0  inches  distant,  1  bushel  to  the  acre,  drilled, 
which  I  heard  pronounced  by  a  stranger  to  be  the  best 
looking  field  he  had  witnessed  between  Cambridge  and 
Sudbury.  Sly  drilled  Wheat  at  3  pecks  per  acre  was 
rather  later  than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but,  I  believe, 
from  present  appearances,  it  may  be  estimated  at  above 
the  a.verage.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajang,  that 
the  thin  sown  Barley,  at  7  pecks*,  10  inches  apart,  is 
the  best  crop  in  this  nsighbourhood." 

"  Svffoik,  July  ISth.  1S45.  Dear  Sir,— Your  letter 
followed  me  here  from  Herts,  but  I  regret  that  I  should 
not  in  any  case  have  had  a  moment  for  a  call  in  Leaden- 
hall-street  on  my  way  to  Surrey,  where  I  passed  two 
very  interesting  days,  one  of  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Davis's  farms,  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  accompany  us  over  in  personj  explain- 
ing his  whole  course  of  cropping,  working  the  land,  and 
finally  (but  I  agree  with  you,  indisputably,  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  t'ne  ether  two,  deep  drainage  and 
deep  and  frequent  tillage)  his  plan  of  thhi  sowing.  Jly 
nephew  has  carried  out  the  latter  iu  Herts  most  suc- 
cessfully, though  experimentally,  as  any  prudent  man 
would.  In  the  same  field  I  saw  portions  of  5  pecks 
and  two  bushels  of  Barley,  and  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  former  was  very  apparent.  What  was  very  re- 
markable, also,  was  that  the  thin  sown  grain  appears  to 
be  of  slower  growth  and  development  than  the  other, 
as  I  was  assured  that  three  v.-eek3  ago  it  was  as  mnch 
below  the  otlier  in  length  cf  Straw  and  vigour  of 
growth  as  it  stands  now  above  it.  The  saa'.e  remark 
may  apply  to  his  V.'heat  lands,  where  the  breadths  of  4 
and  3  pecks  are  very  superior  to  those  somi  with  2 
bushels  and  2-1  bushels. 

"  But  the  most  decided  and  satisfactorj'  proof  to  my 
own  m.ind  is  to  be  met  with  on  my  own  little  fai-m, 
which  I  have  been  walking  over  this  evening  after  a 
fortnight's  absence.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had 
some  doubts  about  apiece  of  Wheat,  dibbled  at  3  pecks 
to  the  acre,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  at 
which  it  v-as  sown.  This  apparent  failure,  however, 
I  now  see  was  the  slow  development  of  the  plant  under 
the  extraordinary  vigour  which  it  was  assuming  ;  for 
the  extraordinary  size  and  cumber  of  tlie  ears,  and 
length  and  strength  of  the  straw,  have  really  surprised 
me  ;  and  they  are  evidently  still  growing.  I  am  but 
a  young  calculator  of  such  matters,  but  I  cannot 
estimate  the  produce  at  less  than  six  quarters  per  acre  ; 
and  next  month,  as  the  crop  st.ands  well  for  inspection, 
I  shall  certainly  have  it  vievred  by  some  experienced 
hand  ;  and  if  the  harvest  and  housing  is  favourable, 
shall  test  the  yield  by  accurate  measurement.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  my  Barley,  for  I  find  finer  ears 
and  stronger  straw  on  land  after  a  very  foul  unmanured 
Pea  crop,  sown  with  sis  and  seven  pecks,  than  on  that 
coming  after  the  clean  tilth  cf  a  Turnip  crop,  with  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  2  bushels  and  1 0  pecks.  In  short, 
my  m.aximum  next  year  will  be  3  pecks  of  Wheat  and 
5  pecks  of  Barley,  at  1  foot  of  the  one  and  10  inches 
the  other.  But  I  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that  the 
liorse-hoe  is  desirable  if  not  indispeusable.  My  only 
question  now  is,  what  is  the  maximum  of  distance  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  if  it  admits  of  the  safe  use  of  the 
horse-hoe.  I  shall  always  be  happy  in  receiving  any 
suggestions  you  m.ay  be'g&od  enough  to  make.  I  remain, 
very  faithfully  yours. 

"  .-Vs  an  instance  how  diScult  it  is  to  arrive  at  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  and  how  apt  some 
people  are  to  run  away  witli  a  prejudice,  a  gentleman 
holding  land  in  the  south  of  Esse.x  assured  me,  only  last 
week,  that  his  crops  under  the  adopted  system  of  thin 
sowing  had  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  that  several 
small  fai'mers  iu  his  neigh.bourhood  would  be  com- 
pletely ruined  by  it.  But  when  I  asked  him  if  his  land 
had  previously  been  well  drained  and  deep  ploughed,  as 
well  .as  tiioroughly  well  hoed,  he  was  unable  to  answer 
me  satisfactorily  on  these  points,  and  I  could  therefore 
only  beg  him  not  to  be  so  li.isty  in  arriviug  at  his  con- 
clusions. From  the  same  authority  I  learned,  that 
Davis  had  ploughed  up  his  Wheat  crops  under  an  otter 
failure  !     So  I  went  to  iud^e  for  myseif." 


ON    THE    PRODUCTIVENESS    AND    VITALITY 

OF  POTATO  SETS. 

I  SENT)  yon  two  papers  of  mine  which  hare  appeared 
in  the  "  Irish  Farmers'  Journal."  They  are  perhaps 
too  much  Irish  to  be  of  any  use  in  England ;  yet  you 
may  find  something  in  them  to  serve  the  holders  of 
allotments.  You  will  find  I  allude  in  them  to  some 
curious  facts,  by  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  pro- 
ductive  rather  from  the  space  they  obtain  over-groimd 
than  below  it,  and  that  on  rich  ground,  which  we  might 
suppose  better  able  to  sustain  a  elose  crop,  if  its  not:- 
rishment  proceeds  from  the  root,  grain  sown  at  very 
wide  distances  gives  an  acreage  return  equal  to  that 
sown  at  much  narrower  intervals  ;  is  it  that  the  am- 
monia, light,  and  electricity  of  the  air,  is  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  plants  at  these  intervals  ?  The  strength 
and  lengtli  of  the  straw  would  indicate  a  greater  action 
of  light  on  the  carbonic  acid.  Do  plants,  instead  of 
absorbing  by  their  roots  their  particuhir  food,  throw  off 
by  their  leaves  the  peculiar  matters  they  do  not  assi- 
milate, and  thus  plants  of  different  assimilating  powers 
thrive  togetlier  ?  and  wliere  they  do  not  exist  together, 
may  not  the  soil  absorb  them,  and  in  part  retain  I — 
J.  31.  Goodiff,  Granard. 

The   following  are  the  papers  alluded  to  by  Mr.  G. 
Oy  THZ  pBODrcTIVE^^:5s  or  Potato  Sets. 

There  is,  perhaps,nothing  more  worthy  of  inquiry  than 
the  differences  which  exist  in  the  productiveness  of 
plants,  under  the  same  treatment,  in  the  same  soil,  and 
in  close  contignity  with  each  other,  and  witliont  any 
discernible  cause  for  these  differences  ;  and,  with  a 
view  rather  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  than  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  its  results,  I  beg  leave  to  detail  an 
experiment  made  with  Potatoes.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  very  great  variations  in  the  productiveness  of 
Potato  plants  of  the  same  kind  of  Potato,  and  in  the 
same  drills  and  ridges,  and  in  immediate  proximity  to 
each  other,  were  not  likely  to  arise  from  any  peculiar 
property  of  the  contiguous  soil,  or  any  gaseous  influence 
in  the  air,  but  rather  from  either  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  sets,  their  more  or  less  exh.au£t-;d  state  from  pre- 
vious grow-tlis,  or  from  some  internal  construction  indi- 
cated by  the  form  of  the  Potato,  or  the  eye,  from  which 
the  shoot  proceeds.  I  submit  this  experiment  with 
some  hesitation,  as  from  a  mist^ike  in  over-manuring 
the  ground  it  is  not  so  decisive  as  it  might  otherwise 
have  been.  I  had  it  manured  on  the  surface  after  the 
Potatoes  came  up,  not  recollecting  tliat  it  had  teen 
previously  dunged,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
plants  grew  with  almost  equal  and  very  great  luxu- 
riance. The  rows  were  7  yards  long,  at  2  feet  asimder, 
.and  planted  on  the  30th  May.  This  late  planting  al- 
lowed the  first  growing  eyes  of  the  Potato  to  hare  mads 
and  lost  some  previous  shoots.  I  say  the  first 
growing  eyes,  for  it  must  have  been  observed 
by  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  some  eyes  of  ^the 
Potato  shoot  earlier  than  others,  and  that  some  of  ths 
late-shooting  eyes  (those  generally  nearer  the  stem  of 
the  Potato)  do  not  shoot  at  all  when  a  whole  Potato 
is  planted.  I  have,  by  cutting  out  the  eyes  of  the  Po- 
tato as  they  successively  grew,  not  only  induced  every 
eye  to  shoot,  but  have  even  got  a  shoot  near  the  stalk, 
from  where  there  w^as  no  perceptible  eye  till  the  shcot 
came  forth.  From  this  property  in  the  Potato,  we  may 
see  how  wasteful  it  is  to  plant  it  whole,  as  also  the  cut- 
ting it  down  in  two  parts,  from  the  rose-buds  to  the  stalk, 
recommended  by  some.  The  first  row  was  of  the  rose- 
eyes  (three  top  eyes)  scooped  out  with  a  tea-spoon  in  the 
form  and  about  the  size  of  th-';  to^  of  a  man's  thumb  ; 
the  second  row  was  of  the  bottom  or  stalk-eye  ;  the  third 
of  the  stronger  eyes  that  had  preriously  sproute-d,  and 
lost  their  shoots;  the  fourth  of  the  lat»r  and  weaker-look- 
ing eyes  that  had  not  sprouted;  the  fifth  the  scoops 
taken  downwards  so  as  to  take  in  the  protuberance  under 
the  eye,  and  which  I  think  may  possibly  contain  sap- 
channels  of  the  eye*  ;  the  sixth  scpoped  upwards  so  as 
to  exclude  this  protuberance  ;  the  seventh,  those 
projecting  or  nipple  s^es,  wliich  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  a  later  growth,  and  are  generally  an  aggregation 
of  small  eyes  ;  the  eighth,  scooped  downwards  as  tii3 
fifth  row;  the  nintii  as  the  sixth  ;  the  tenth  as  the 
seventh ;  the  eleventh,  deep-eyed  Potatoes  ;  the  twelfth, 
shallow-eyed,  having  a  disposition  to  appear  as  the 
sixth  ;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  deep-eyed,  with  a 
very  deep-eyed  red  Potato  among  them  :  the  plants  of 
this  red  Potato  all  had  the  curl,  and  were  unproductive. 
All  the  eyes  were  scooped,  the  direction  of  the  scoop 
being  towards  the  stalk  in  all  except  those  otherwise 
stated,  as  either  upwards  or  more  decidedly  including 
the  protuberance  beneath  the  eye. 
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"  This  15  three  to  four  pecks  too  much  seed.    Mine,  at  a 
bushel  per  acre,  will  be  a  full  avera^  crop. — /.  J.  ^f. 


-"  I  use  the  temi  •'  sap-chamiel,'-'  though  not  quite  sansiied 
with  it.  I  conceivo  the  eye  or  bud  of  tlie  Potato  is  coucected 
ivith  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaf-bud  of  a  plant  is  connected 
i\-ith  the  stem  ;  for  the  Potato  is  not  properly  a  root ;  both  the 
leaf-bud  of  a  tree  and  the  leaf-bud  of  a  Potato  send  their  roots 
doivn  into  the  soil ;  the  leaf-bud  of  the  tree  at  all  times  mediate 
the  stem  of  it ;  the  bud  of  the  Potato  immediate  to  the  soil  afier 
it  has  short  forth  or  developed. 
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til  oLlier  experiments  I  have  fbiiiiLl  no  difference  in 
the  proiiuee  of  tlie  trip  and  bottom  eyes.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  found  tlie  earl/  sprouting  eyes,  so  lato  in 
the  season,  producing  more  tlian  the  eyes  that  liad  not 
previously  sprouted,  and  tliis  is  contrary  to  an  opinion 
that  has  lately  gained  ground,  of  the  advantage  attend- 
ing planting  early  in  the  season,  previous  to  the 
Potatoes  sprouting.  The  experiment  is  in  favour  of 
cutting  the  sets  downwards,  but  not  very  decidedly 
so,  for  in  5  and  C  there  exists  no  difference,  yet 
there  is  a  decided  one  in  8_.ind  9.  The  deep  eyes  do  not 
appear  to  Iiave  an  advantage  over  tlie  shallow  ones, 
even  where  they  appear  disposed  to  nipple  ;  while 
the  decidedly  nipple-formed  eyes  are  very  unproductive. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  difference  is  betw.'en  13 
and  14,  in  which  I  am  not  awaro  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  treatment  or  seed  ;  they  both  had  erxually 
intermixed  sets  of  a  red  Potato,  that  produced  none  but 
curled  plants,  with  a  few  small  Potatoes  under  them. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would.  I  think,  have  produced 
at  least  half  as  many  more  Potatoes,  and  number  \i 
would  at  letist  have  equalled  number  1  ;  and  these  are 
so  much  more  productive,  from  their  'jeing  the  outside 
rows  in  the  experiment,  I  feel  assured.  They  are  a 
further  confirmation  of  what  I  have  frequently  observed 
before,  that  the  produce  of  a  crop  depends  much  on  its 
having  a  free  space  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
not  below  it.  On  the  one  side  of  this  experiment,  that 
of  number  1,  was  a  plot  of  summer  Cabbage,  manured 
on  the  surface  ;  that  on  number  14  was  a  plot  of  Onions, 
with  the  manure  also  spread  on  the  surface.  In  former 
times,  the  plain,  practical  farmer  was  much  laughed  at 
by  those  who  tliought  themselves  scientific  men,  for 
sowing  a  mixture  of  Grasses,  but  it  has  lately  been 
found  in  England,  by  some  men  who  are  not  too'  know- 
ing to  learn,  that  a  mixture  of  other  crops  may  be  ad- 
vantageously admitted.  This  has  been  generally  done 
with  a  view  of  advancing  the  growth  of  a  late  crop  in 
the  spaces  of  an  early  one  ;  so  that,  on  the  removal  of 
the  early  one,  the  late  one  should  be  so  far  forward  as 
to  cover  the  ground  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  this  con- 
nection Beans  and , Cabbage,  and  Beans  and  Turnips, 
have  been  the  crops.  'J'iie  Earl  of  Lovelace,  in  the 
'•■  English  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  states  that 
the  Beans  are  dibbled  in  Feln-uary,  in  double  lines, 
4  inches  apart,  and  with  an  interval  of  3  feet  to  the  next 
row,  and  the  ground  worked  between  them  till  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Cabbage  (the  thousand  headed  kind),  and 
which  are  planted  in  May  and  Jane,  that  he  was  first 
led  to  this  experiment  in  1838  from  having  accidentally 
read  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  M.  de  Fellenberg, 
at  Hofv.'y!  in  Switzerland,  in  which  a  similar  fjstom  is 
mentioned.  The  success  has  been  complete,  and  it  has 
never  been  omitted  for  a  single  year  since  its  introduc- 
tion at  O.diham  ;  and  so  far  from  the  Sean  crop  being 
diminished  (in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  at 
which  the  rows  are  planted  to  admit  the  Cabbages  be- 
tween them\  it  has,  on  the  contrai-y,  been  increased 
from  about  35  bushels  to  41 — the  average  yield  for  five 
years,  since  the  Cabbages  were  introduced.  Again, 
with  the  same  object,  i\Ir.  Hewitt  Davis  writes  to  a 
South  Lincolnshire  farmer,  as  communioated  in  the 
Agricultural  Ga:set!e,  of  June  14,  JSJ5  : — "I  grew  this 
winter  a  Russian  Bean,  which  i.s  planted  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  drilled  in  rows  27  inches 
apart,  and  are  horse-hoed  two  or  three  times  ;  and  the 
Turnips  are  drilled  in  rows  27  inches  apart,  in  May,  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  spaces  between  the  Beans.  In  this 
way  I  never  fail  to  produce  perfect  crops  of  Turnips  ; 
and  a  month  after  the  Beans  are  cle.ared  off,  tlie  Tur- 
nips cover  the  ground,  and  are  as  clean  as  the  best  fal- 
low-grown cues.  I  assure  you,  I  have  grown  90  acres 
of  Turnips  in  a  season,  and  without  a  fault." 

Lord  St.  John,  of  Melclibourne,  near  Kinibolton, 
made  the  following  communication  to  the  weekly  council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  I2Eh  March,  1845  :— 

'•  In  consequence  of  the  i-emarks  made  to  the  council 
at  their  last  weekly  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  growing 
Beans  and  Cabbages  together,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
for  tl'.e  la?t  four  years  I  have  grown  the  double  crop  of 
Beans  and  Swede  Turnips  on  clay  land,  with  the  most 
complete  success.  The  Turnips  last  season  were  parti- 
cularly good  ;  in  many  instances  measuring  2G  inches 
round  :  the  Beans  for  the  season  were  also  a  good  crop. 
I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of 
cropping,  that  I  intend  adopting  it  again  this  year,  and 
am  now  dibbling  the  Beans  in  close  double  rows, 
leaving  a  yard  at  least  between  these  rows  for  the 
Turnips — the  field  14  acres." 

Now,  I  stated  some  time  .ago,  in  the  Irish  Farmers' 
Journal  an  unexpected  result  in  an  experiment,  made 
with  other  views,  of  a  great  return  in  two  rows  of 
Barley,  at  a  wide  interval  of  3  feet  G  inches, 
and  in  a  part  of  another  row,  where  a  wide  space  was 
afforded  it,  these  two  rows  giving  3  lbs.  9.5-  oz.,  and 
3  lbs.  6-;  oz.,  while  none  other  of  the  rows,  at  21  inches 
apart,  gave  more  than  2 lbs.  5 J  oz,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  of  another  drill  mentioned  above.  These 
two  rows,  therefore,  though  at  so  wide  a  distance,  would, 
in  an  acreage  calculation,  have  produced  as  much  as 
the  closer  rows  of  21  inches.  A  crop  of  grain,  then, 
might  be  grown  in  drills,  at  this  distance,  as  weighty  as 
in  any  other  way,  and  a  crop  of  Turnips,  Parsnips,  or 
other  low-growing  herbaceous  plants,  at  the  same  time 
produced.  This  is  found,  also,  to  be  the  case  with 
Beans.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  of  my  Potato  experiment,  Potatoes  appear 
to  follow  the  same  rule,  of  increasing  productions  at] 
increasing  distances.  | 


In  the  probable  scarcity  of  seed  in  the  ensuing  season, 
this  m.ay  be  an  object  worth  attending  to  ;  an  equal 
crop  of  Potatoes  m.ay  probably  be  obtained  with  one- 
fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  and  a  very  fair 
crop  of  l-'arsnips  also  got  — p.n  excellent  substitute  for 
Potatoes,  should  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  this  year, 
which  very  proli-ibly  may,  visit  them  in  the  next.  In 
drills  dr.awn  at  lu  inches  asunder,  one  row  of  Potatoes 
and  two  of  Parsnips  should  be  sown  successively  ;  this 
would  give  a  distance  of  4  feet  for  the  Potatoes.  lu 
beds  made  3  feet  wide,  with  a  furrow  of  Ij  foot,  in  like 
manner  a  row  of  Potatoes  should  be  planted  along  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  and  a  row  of  Parsnips  near  each 
edge.  These  operations  should  take  place  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  not  only  as  the  Parsnip  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  therefore  requires  early-planting,  but  that 
the  Potatoes  may  be  got  into  the  ground  before  they 
begin  to  decay  in  the  spring,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  im 
probable  ;  for,  in  the  rot  which  commenced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killybegs,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
about  14  years  ago,  and  which  brought  on  famine  and 
desolation  to  many,  and  for  many  years  ravaged  the 
country,  the  disease  did  not  show  itself  till  the  spring, 
and  it  increased  with  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
season ;  and  this  present  disease,  although  differing  in 
mode  and  in  appearance,  bears,  as  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion goes,  the  same  perfume,  and  communicates  the 
same  taste  to  the  Potato  affected  with  it.  I  cannot  too 
strenuously  press  these  remarks  on  the  Irish  public, 
nor  can  I  urge  too  strongly  the  absurdity  of  a  nation 
trusting  to  one  sort  cf  veget.able  for  its  food,  and  that 
one  that  has  for  these  14  years  been  a  failing  one.  We 
have  a  warning  afforded  to  us  this  year.  If  we  neglect 
it,  the  most  dreadful  afHiotion  may  fall  on  us  and  our 
children.  What  has  been  partial  tliis  year  may  be  total 
next.  Itis  a  blasphemous  neglect  of  the  warnings  of 
the  Most  High,  bearing  a  false  semblance  of  faith,  to 
say,  '•  God  is  good,"  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his  voice, 
spoken  in  the  pestilence.  I  knov/  of  no  crop  that  can 
equal  the  Parsnip  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato,  nor  one 
that  the  Irish  palate  can  so  soon  reconcile  itself  to.  I 
call  for  exertion  ;  humble  as  I  am,  let  me  not  call  in 
vain. 

Ox  PfiOCUKiNG  Eaely  Potatoes. — It  has  been  re 
commended  to  plant  Potatoes  before  the  end  of  Janu. 
ary,  and  my  experience  tells  me  it  may  be  safely  done  ; 
but  I  think  an  earlier  crop  may  be  insured  by  promoting 
the  vegetation  of  the  Potatoes  in  a  warm  house  ;  and  I 
am  told  eai-ly  vegetation  is  assisted  by  mixing  them  with 
turf-mould.  I  would  scoop  out  the  growing  sets  in  suc- 
cession as  vegetation  appeared.  Thus,  in  time,  the 
whole  of  the  eyes  would  be  planted,  and  a  single  failure 
could  scarcely  ensue.  By  planting  sprouted  sets  I  ob- 
tained in  Donegal  a  crop  of  well-grown  Potatoes  by  the 
middle  of  .June.  Last  spring  out  of  18  large  Cup  Pota- 
toes weighing  7^'  lbs.,  I  took  1 7fi  fine  scoops,  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  deep — they  weighed  4|lbs.,  and  I 
had  SJlbs.  of  refuse  capable  of  being  used  .as  food.  A 
statute  acre,  planted  in  rows  4  feet  asunder,  the  sets 
being  9  inches  apart,  would  take  only  14,520  sets,  weigh- 
ing only  3  cwt.  1  stone,  with  a  refuse  of  2  cwt.  and  3 
stones — altogether  5^  cwt. — but  this  refuse  fit  for  food. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  to  plant  the  sets  nearly 
in  contact,  but  not  touching,  on  a  headland,  to  preserve 
them  till  the  regular  time  of  planting  out.  When  the 
rot  first  appeared  in  Donegal  X  secured  in  a  similar 
way  a  crop  of  Potatoes  on  two  acres  of  ground,  where  I 
should  in  the  common  way  of  planting  liave  lost  all.  I 
made  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring —  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  hot-bed,  for  it  scarcely  heated — covered  it  with 
about  two  inches  of  earth,  and  laid  scooped  sets  (which 
are  more  convenient  for  transplanting  than  cut  ones,  as 
they  drop  more  readily  into  the  holes  made  by  the 
dibble)  within  an  inch  of  each  other  on  it,  covering  them 
with  about  three  inches  of  earth,  and  commenced  trans- 
planting them  as  soon  as  they  generally  appeared  above 
ground ;  they  appeared  though  when  three  or  four 
inches  high  to  sustain  no  check,  even  wdien  planted  out 
in  hot  dry  weather,  so  that  they  were  kept  covered  from 
the  sun  when  taken  up  until  they  were  planted.  I 
planted  them  as  deep  as  I  could,  even  to  the  covering 
them  when  they  were  not  much  above  the  ground  in 
the  bed.  Although  the  sets  were  in  many  c  ses  com- 
pletely rotten,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  fall  off  when  re- 
moving from  the  bed,  yet  there  was  no  failure  among 
them ;  but  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that  I  planted  in  the 
common  \vay,not  one  set  succeeded.  The  early  growth  in 
the  bed  is,  I  think,  accelerated  by  laying  a  little  loose 
straw  on  the  top  of  it. 


Home  Correspondence. 

Flax  Improoement  Socii-ly  of  Great  Britain. — As  I 
am  here  in  Leeds,  where  there  are  27  very  extensive 
firms  engaged  in  Flax  spinning,  with  samples  of  Flax 
grown  by  my  instructions  in  several  districts  in  this 
country,  and  also  some  I  have  grown  'o  great  perfec- 
tion in  my  own  garden,  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  all  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
spinners,  I  shall  quote  an  additional  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  by  attention  in  cultivating  Flax  in  a  proper 
manner.  I  have  been  handed  a  sample  of  Irisli  Flax 
grown  by  Mr.  J.  M'Castin,  Warringstown,  county  Down, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  it 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Joliu  Morfitt,  Flax-spinner,  Leeds, 
40  stones,  at  22s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  the  quality  is  so 
superior  that  I  should  have  no  difSculty  to  sell  40  tons 
at  the  same  price.  Now,  as  the  Belfast  Flax  Improve- 
ment Society  reckon  45  stones  per  acre  as  an  average 
crop,  although  I  know  60  has  been  produced,  when  fine 
quality  such  as  this  comes  to  market,  can  the  growers 


of  Turnips,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  any  other  crop,  or 
those  that  gain  prizes  for  fat  oxen,  pretend  to  say,  that 
there  is  any  comparative  chance  of  bringing  to  excel- 
lence and  actual  profit  those  articles,  equal  to  that  of 
Flax.  I  say  no  ;  and  challenge  comparison.  The  in- 
dustrious small  farmer  can  do  no  more  than  make  out  a 
decent  living  by  the  general  method  of  grain  cropping, 
whilst  the  careless  or  indolent  often  ends  his  days  in  the 
workhouse  ;  however,  1  prove  by  experimeuts  that 
there  is  (in  the  cultivation  of  Flax)  a  treble  reward 
reaped  by  the  industrious  continental  farmers,  who  are 
at  this  moment  drawing  from  our  spinners  for  their 
Flax  150/.  to  1807.  per  ton,  and  even  at  this  high  price 
spinners  complain  they  cannot  get  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demand.  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  announce  a  cure  for 
this  evil,  and  to  inform  the  landowners  of  this  kingdom 
that  the  very  extensive  houses  of  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hives  and  Atkinson,  and  all  the  other 
firms  engaged  in  Flax  spinning  that  I  have  called  on, 
have  promised  me  to  contribute  towards  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  out  practical  men  to  teach  the 
farm.ers  in  cultivating  this  very  important  article  ;  if 
such  a  society  be  est.ablished  and  directed  by  land- 
owners, in  the  same  way  as  the  society  in  Belfast,  whicli 
has  been  so  successful  in  its  teaching ;  and  as  the  cry 
for  cheap  food  gathers  strength  and  increases,  I  cannot 
but  imagine  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
farmers  will  be  glad  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  articles  than  corn.  Therefore  I  beg  to 
say,  in  conclusion — landowners  give  your  influence  and 
a  little  of  your  time  to  promote  such  a  society  (as  it 
will  benefit  your  tenants  and  yourselves),  when  you  can 
be  backed  and  have  the  offered  assistance  from  a 
wealthy  body  of  merchants,  who  have,  it  is  well  known, 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  sunk  in  machinery,  and 
must  have  Flax  to  keep  it  going  ;  they  are  all  well 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  British  Flax,  and  will  be  glad 
to  pay  the  money  they  transmit  to  foreigners  to  British 
farmers. — J.  li.  Dickson,  Ball  and  Mouth  Hotel, 
Leed',  Dec.  20. 

Farmers'  Clubs. — I  am  not  aware  tliat  in  ray  com- 
munications on  the  establishment  of  Farmers'  Clubs  I 
cast  a  slur  on  the  agriculturists  of  Berkshire,  as  implied 
by  your  correspondent  '■  F.,"  at  p.  323,  my  object  being 
simply  to  show  their  necessity  and  advantages.  If  I 
did  so  it  was  unintentionally.  He,  however,  certainly 
exposes,  I  will  not  say  wilfully,  a  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  ignorance.  First,  he  makes  allusion  to  the 
work  I  quoted,  at  p.  777,  which  contains  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Bei'kshire,  under 
the  title  of  "  Knight's  Journey  Book  of  Berkshire,"  oi', 
as  he  terms  it,  "  an  antiquated  book  by  Knight  relating 
to  a  journey  through  Berkshire,"  remarking  "  a  de- 
scription in  his  time  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  country 
at  the  present  day."  So  far  from  being  an  '•  antiquated" 
book,  it  was  published  as  recently  as  1840,'so  that  I  am 
in  no  fear  of  an  action  being  maintained.  He  further 
says,  "  the  40  and  50  acre  men  are  gone  long  ago,  the 
present  i-ace  of  agriculturists  rank  as  high  in  their  pur- 
suits as  any,  and  the  majority  of  them  vie  with  the 
Norfolk  men  ;  I  could  name  many  wdio  farm  upwards 
of  1000  acres,  and  one  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
2000."  As  to  the  opulency  of  landowners  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  large  estates,  to  which  he  afterwards  alludes, 
that  h.as  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Farmers'  Clubs  ;  and,  besides,  in  agriculture 
Berkshire  is  known  to  rank  only  as  the  14th  county. 
One  statement,  however,  wdiich  he  makes  is  too  glaring 
to  pass  over.  He  says  "  With  regard  to  F.armers" 
Clubs,  wo  have  many  established  for  some  years  in 
the  county,  and  well  supported."  I  shall  anxiously 
look  forward  for  his  reply  to  your  inquiry  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  assert  there  is  not  one  Farmers' Club  established 
in  Berkshire  ;  and  I  give  him  the  opportunity  of  I'e- 
futing  this  by  naming  any.  In  inviting  me  to  visit 
Berkshire,  talcing  a  journey  through  the  central  part, 
your  correspondent  could  not  be  aware  that  he  alighted 
on  the  very  point  of  my  locality  ;  so  that  by  accepting 
his  invitation,  I  should  derive  no  new  information,  but 
rather  might  impart  some  to  hira  of  the  places  he  men- 
tions, a  slight  knowledge  of  which  he  can  only  have 
gained  by  passing  observations,  residing  as  he  does  at 
the  remotest  part  of  Berkshire,  at  a  place  known  only 
to  its  inhabitants.  Berkshire,  indeed,  ranks  some  emi. 
nent  agriculturists,  but  Farmers'  Clubs  are  alike  want- 
ing in  this  as  in  other  counties. — U. 

Trap-rock  a  Manure.  —  Seeing  reports  tliat,  if  the 
railroads  contemplated  to  be  made  through  Radnor- 
shire went  on,  it  was  likely  there  would  be  a  great  many 
valuable  minerals  discovered  that  would  cause  a  great 
traffic  on  the  line  ;  and  living  in  Cornwall,  and  all  my 
life  practically  engaged  in  mining  pursuits,  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  inspect  the  county  ;  and  I  have  been  up 
through  the  county,  but  the  formation  of  the  county  is 
so  undulated,  that  there  will  not  be  much  mineral  dis- 
covered except  there  be  deep  cuttings.  The  only  thing 
that  I  observed,  that  is  likely  to  make  a  railroad  pay, 
will  be  the  transit  of  trap-rock  from  the  hundred  of 
Painscastle,  v.diich  is  a  valuable  manure.(?)  I  saw  in  a 
field,  about  three  miles  from  Hay,  about  20  tons  of  it 
hatiled  out  for  manure  ;  a  m.an  was  breaking  it  up  ;  he 
called  it  marl,  but  it  is  a  regular  trap-rock.  I  went 
and  saw  the  rock  they  raised  it  from,  and  it  is  plain  to 
any  person  that  knows  anything  about  the  different 
formations,  that  it  was  formed  in  a  state  of  lava  by  vol- 
canic action.  I  calcined  a  piece  of  it,  and  I  found  it 
contained  a  large  portion  of  carbon— I  should  think  10 
or  12  per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  40  of  silica.  I  un- 
derstand it  has  been  analysed,  but  those  analyses  that 
are  obtained  at  a  low  price  (generally  a  poundj  or  a 
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guinea]  never  notice  potash,  eoda,  and  the  more  vaJii- 
able  nutriments,  and  there  are  thus  many  people  much 
deceived  ;  as  they  get  a  specimen  aDalysed,  and  it  con- 
tains some  valuable  nutriment,  but  as  there  is  no  report 
of  potash  and  soda  and  the  silicates,  it  is  considered  not 
to  Contain  any  of  those  ingredients,  -nhich  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  is  the  case  in  tl)is  mineral.  The  expense  of 
ingredients  to  analyse  for  potasli  and  soda  would  be  four 
times  as  much  as  they  charge  for  analyses.  Any  person 
wishing  to  know  the  different  nutriment  contained  in 
trap.rock,  had  better  look  to  Professor  Johnson's  ac- 
count of  trap  as  a  manure,  and  there  they  will  see  the 
component  parts  of  felspar  and  homblend  stated  ;  and 
when  mixed,  as  in  the  trap-rock,  it  contains  all  the 
nutriments  of  vegetation,  where  carbon  is  contained 
along  with  organic  and  inorganic.  Any  person  wishing 
to  satisfy  himself  tljat  this  rock  is  trap,  has  only  to  go 
and  view  it,  and  he  will  see  that  it  was  formed  in  a  fluid 
stats. — Josiah  Jenkins^  Painscasile,  Radriorskire. 

Agricultural  Improvement.  —  Ever  since  I  com- 
menced farming  I  have  had  nothing  less  in  view  than  the 
acme  of  perfection,and  certainlyeach  succeedingyearhas 
found  me  a  few  steps  higher  up  the  interminable  ladder 
of  improvement.  Sly  land  is  now  in  first-rate  condition, 
and  I  am  hard-up  to  know  to  what  extent  manure  may 
be  profitably  applied.  For  instance,  I  put  23  tonsperacre 
of  good  cake  manure  upon  my  Turnip  fallow  every  four 
years,  and  get  good  average  crops  ;  but  I  want  to  as- 
certain how  many  tons  1  may  increase  it,  getting  better 
crops,  and  not  being  out  of  pocket.  This  no  doubt 
might  be  done  by  actual  experiment,  but  probably  with 
loss.  So  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil,  that  I  should 
think  an  analysis  would  be  the  best  criterion,  and  bring 
one  to  the  nearest  possible  conclusion  which  can  be  at- 
tained. Slany  of  our  landed  proprietors  who  have  the 
national  welfare  at  heart  come  for^\ard  in  a  most  liberal 
manner  and  try  various  experiments  pro  bono  publico, 
and  these  are  the  parties  upon  whom  this  duty  ought 
to  devolve,  for  a  failure  to  them  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
It  is  well  known  that  frequently  among  gentlemen, 
farming  is  a  losing  game,  and  we  cannot  wonder  when 
we  see  the  needless  expense  which  is  often  incurred. 
Few  consider  how  prejudicial  this  is  to  improvement. 
In  looking  over  land,  I  have  sometimes  named  to  the 
occupier  (who  has  been  one  treading  in  the  steps  of  his 
grandfather),  what  a  good  example  'squire  so  and  so 
set  in  a  certain  branch  of  farm  management.  He 
would  directly  reply,  it  would  not  answer  to  us  who 
liave  to  get  our  bread  and  cheese  by  farming ;  and, 
moreover,  you  may  hammer  at  him  as  long  as  you  like, 
but  there  is  no  convincing  him  to  the  contrary.  In  this 
w-ay  the  whole  advantage  to  be  derived  is  lost ;  for 
farmers  of  this  class  have  not  the  sense  to  gather  up  the 
Wheat  and  discard  the  chaff  in  the  system,  but  depre- 
ciate it  altogether  as  "  all  very  well,  Mister  Ferguson, 
but  it  won't  do.." — Titus  Oats. 

To  Cure  Bacon. — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  corre- 
epondents  tell  me  if  there  is  really  any  risk  in  having 
my  bacon  cured  in  a  building  but  recently  erected— say 
eight  or  nine  months  i  My  neighbours  alarm  me  by 
citing  numerous  instances  of  bacon  having  been  quite 
spoiled,  so  as  to  have  to  be  buried,  from  having  been 
cured  in  new  houses  ;  but  as  I  happen  to  know  of  quite 
as  many  cases  of  its  having  been  spoiled  in  old  buildings, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  most  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  lime-washing  their  salting  house,  once  at  least,  if 
not  oftener  in  the  year,  without  any  ill  effects  of  the 
kind,  I  am  rather  sceptical  iu  the  matter Ignoramus. 

Gypsum  und  Sulphuric  Acid  to  fix  Ammonia. — 
I  observed  in  one  of  the  Gazettes  for  last  year,  that  the 
gypsum  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  burnt ;  where  is 
it  to  be  got  in  powder  unburnt  ?  I  have  the  burnt 
gypsum  sprinkled  over  all  my  cattle  houses,  three  times 
a  day,  and  then  watered  from  the  rose  of  a  leaden 
watering  pot  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  sweetens 
the  houses  much,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  effectual  ; 
perhaps  from  the  gj-psum  being  burnt.— J.  W.  L. 

Drill  Machine — I  have  a  drill  of  the  fashion  of  the 
Suffolk  drill,  only  more  simple,  with  which  I  put  in 
Barley,  &c.,  at  44  furrows  to  the  rod,  or  22,  or  11.  I 
have  invariably  found  the  largest  produce  from  the  small 
fuiTows,  and  this  season  the  difference  between  22  and 
■44  was  nearly  a  sack  of  Bailey  from  half  an  acre  in 
favoup  of  44 — Thomas  Hooper,  Chilton,  near  Rams, 
gale. 


SoriftiES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society 
has  issued  an  addres.?  to  the  landowners  and  occupiers 
of  Ireland,  in  which,  after  urging  upon  them  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage,  and,  indeed,  the  probable  neces- 
sity, in  the  event  of  national  distress,  of  Ireland  depend- 
ing upon  its  own  exerlions,  they  proceed  : — "  It  is 
ascertained  by  the  concurrent  testimo:iy  and  experi- 
ence of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists,  that  there  is 
in  this  country  and  climate,  no  obstacle  so  powerful  to 
the  development  of  the  true  agricultural  riches  of  the 
Eoa,  as  the  wetness  with  which  the  laud,  even  in 
favoured  districts,  is  constantly  infiltrated.  It  would  he 
here  unnecessary,  andindeed  in  addressing  an  agricultural 
body  so  enlightened  as  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land, quite  superfluous  to  describe  the  several  ways  in 
which  moisture  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  soil,  ab- 
stracts its  heat,  and  impoverishes  the  produce.  They 
are  facts  iully  established  as  parts  of  our  authentic 
agricultural  experience,  and  the  remedy  is  also  known. 
It  is_ drainage  ;  the  removing  the  surplus  moisture,  and 
admitting  the  various  agencies  which  mature  the  pro. 


cess  of  vegetation,  to  come  into  full  play,  and  suitably  i 
reward  the  industry  of  the  prudent  farmer.  Drainage  ' 
is  fundamental  and  anterior  to  all  other  agricultural  , 
improvements.  You  may  apply  the  richest  and  most 
suitable  manures,  yet  if  your  farm  is  wet  and  cold  they  t 
are  of  no  profit  ;  but  if  the  farm  be  brought  into  proper 
condition  by  judicious  drainage,  then,  not  merely,  are 
artificial  manures  capable  of  jielding  full  returns,  but 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil  are  brought  to  life,  and 
luxuriant  crops  reward  the  labour  upon  land  previously 
branded  as  b.arren.  There  is  not  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
scarcely  a  farm,  in  which  this  change  fs  not  stiU  to  be 
effected.  In  every  district  may  be  seen  tracts  upon 
which  labour  could  be  thus  expended  with  advantage, 
and  in  all  those  districts  are  to  be  found  masses  of 
people  who  may  be  in  want  of  food,  or  of  wages  to  pur- 
chase food,  to  whom  the  improvement  of  the  soil  should 
be  the  natural  and  most  important  object.  It  is  for  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  to  place  the  wants  of  the 
land  and  the  wants  of  the  people  in  suitable  connec- 
tion ;  to  support  the  one  by  employing  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  other  ;  to  provide  sufficient  food  and 
shelter  for  the  body,  and  to  give  peace  and  contentment 
to  the  mind  of  the  labouring  poor,  whilst  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  effectively  promoted  by  this  most  valuable 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  his  property;  and  thus 
it  may  be  rendered  evident  and  recognised  by  all,  how 
necessarily  interwoven  and  mutually  beneficial  are  the 
relations  of  society,  and  practically  exhibit  the  pro- 
prietor as  the  benefactor,  the  friend,  and  the  instructor 
of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  under  his  charge. 
The  question  of  drainage  improvement,  however,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  is 
recommended  to  them  by  the  Council  at  the  present 
juncture,  not  merely  upon  the  grounds  of  beneficence 
and  kindly  intervention,  but  there  are  pecuniarj' advan- 
tages connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  people  in 
that  way,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  should  fully  appreciate.  The 
Council  will,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  consider  them. 
If  the  present  fears  of  a  material  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  Potatoes,  available  as  food,  be  justified  by 
the  event,  it  is  certain  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  classes  must  be  supported  by  some  means,  other 
than  their  own,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coming  year.  No  matter  through  what  channel  the 
means  of  support  may  come,  they  must  ultimately  be 
paid  for  by  the  landed  proprietors.  If  the  action  of  the 
poor-law  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  larger  amount 
of  destitution,  this  must  be  met  by  additional  rates, 
for  which,  in  the  actual  season  of  distress,  the  land  must 
be  liable.  If  the  Government  advance  money,  or  give 
employment  by  public  works,  the  sums  advanced  must 
be  repaid,  and  hence  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  land  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
owners  of  land,  whether  it  would  not  be  both  better  and 
cheaper  to  employ  the  poor  of  their  estates  in  the 
improvement  of  those  estates,  under  their  own  or  their 
agent's  guidance,  than  to  have  to  support  them  in  a  poor- 
house,  or  on  a  distant  public  work,  of  possibly  little 
advantage  to  each  proprietor,  and  for  which  they  may 
be  equally  chargeable.  There  is  no  investment  now 
known  so  absolutely  profitable  as  the  improvement  of 
land  by  drainage.  A  manufacturer  realising  15  or  20 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  he  embarks  in  trade,  is  con- 
sidered as  most  successful,  and  a  hundred  competitors 
rush  into  the  same  line,  and  cut  down  his  profits  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  trade.  But  it  is  perfectly  established 
by  experience,  in  every  kind  of  circumstances,  that  the 
expense  of  thorough  draining  land  is  repaid  by  the  in- 
creased produce  frequently  in  four  years,  and  some- 
times in  three,  under  judicious  management.  Thus, 
the  profit  becomes  25  or  33  per  cent,  until  the  capital 
has  been  repaid.  But  the  good  is  not  then  ex- 
hausted ;  the  benefit  to  the  land  continues.  It  is 
certain,  that  to  the  labourer,  to  whom  it  gives  em- 
ploymeut ;  to  the  farmer,  to  whom  it  gives  greater 
produce,  and  more  certain  returns  ;  to  the  capitalist  and 
proprietor,  to  whom  it  affords  the  most  suitable  and  pro- 
fitable investment;  and  to  the  state,  to  which  it  gives  an 
improved  soil,  and  an  industrious  population,  there  is 
no  field  for  enterprise  so  important  as  the  drainage  of 
the  land  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland."  The 
address  after  a  few  further  paragraphs  concludes  thus  : 
It  is  important  to  remark  tliat  the  means  whicli  the 
Council  of  the  Society  felt  it*so  useful  to  recommend,  as 
a  remunerative  source  of  employment,  have  been  con- 
sidered also  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  be  an  object  upon 
which  the  attention  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
might  be  beneficially  fixed,  and  that  for  that  object  the 
Council  has  been  requested  by  his  Excellency  to  take 
charge  of  the  allocation  of  a  sum  of  400/.  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  prizes,  for  the  most  extensive  and  best  con- 
ducted  system  of  thorough  drainage,  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land during  the  next  year.  The  generous  and  beneficent 
donation  of  his  Excellency,  agreeing  so  fully  with  the 
views  which  the  Council  has  long  entertained,  as  to  the 
importance  of  improvement  by  drainage,  as  useful 
equally  to  landlord  and  to  tenant,  encouraged  the 
Council  to  give  greater  definitiveness  and  publicity  to 
these  sentiments,  and  to  promulgate  this  address  to  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  (Signed) 
Clancahty,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

STUnMi.N-BTEIi  :  Annual  Meeting.— The  Rev.  A.  Hux- 
table  eaid,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  great  farmer;  I  am  more 
like  an  agricultural  adventurer,  making  all  sorts  of  expe- 
riments; but  these,  I  rejoice  to  say,  are  not  unblessed 
with  success.     It  is  unfair  to  cry  out,  as  many  do,  to 


such  as  me,  "  Show  us  your  accounts,"  because  my  farm 
is  yet  in  the  infancy  of  high  cultivation.  Then,  a  good 
farmer  is  ever  reinvesting  his  cspital,  and  I  have  volun- 
tarily, under  the  auspices  of  a  kind  landlord,  put  up,  at 
my  own  expense,  farm-buildings  at  a  cost  of  1600/., 
thorough  drained  85  acres  of  heavy  land,  and  made 
sundry  other  permanent  improvements,  the  execution 
of  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  separate,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  usual  labours  of  the  farm.  Yet  I  am 
prepared  to  maintain  and  show,  that  in  almost  every 
case  of  cultivation,  differing  either  in  nature  or  in  cost 
from  that  usually  pursued  by  my  neighbours,  such  devia- 
tion has  been  justified  by  what  is  the  sui'est  test  of  suc- 
cess, the  profit  accruing.  I  acknowledge  the  outlay  to 
have  been  large,  and  that  I  should  charge  an  interest  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  it,  and  yet  I  confidently  expect,  from 
the  valuations  given  to  me  of  the  crops  and  stock,  that 
I  shall  receive  a  surplus  of  clear  profit  of  30j.  to  40s. 
an  acre,  depending  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
at  the  time  of  selling  the  crops  and  stock.  Speaking  to 
you  now,  gentlemen,  as  one  who  h.\s  been  making  trials 
of  improved  modes  of  culture,  I  think  I  shall  be  doing 
almost  as  much  service  by  detailing  failures  as  by  de- 
scribing successful  phans.  And,  first  of  all,  which  I  beg 
to  call  Humbug  No.  1  (a  laugh),  thin  sowing  I  have  tried 
largely,  and  believe  it  to  be  as  unsafe  and  unprofitable 
a  mode  of  proceeding  as  could  have  been  recommended 
by  names  of  celebrity.  I  have  been  a  great  loser  by  it, 
and  so  will  you,  except  in  certain  cases.  One  supposed 
pre-requisite  is,  that  the  Wheat  should  be  sown  in  Sep- 
tember. Now,  to  take  up  your  Swedes  or  Mangold 
Wurzel  prematurely,  and  thus  lose  six  weeks'  growth 
(some  4  or  5  tons  per  acre),  for  the  sake  of  6  pecks  of 
Wheat,  cannot  be  called  good  husbandry.  Jloreover, 
the  very  act  of  tillering  largely  must  tend  to  produce  a 
coarse  sample  of  grain,  and  if  you  have  the  misfortune 
to  have  land  given  to  annual  weeds,  they  will,  upon 
ground  uncovered  by  the  Wheat-plant,  shoot  vigorously, 
and  make  your  land  look  most  unseemly  ;  but  if  you 
sow  plenty  of  seed,  broadcast,  and  use  lots  of  manure, 
so  as  to  make  the  plant  start  vigorously,  the  Wheat  1 
I  liave  found  completely  to  stifle  the  weeds,  and  after 
harvest  you  see  a  weedless  stubble.  I  believe  that  he 
who  adds  one  real  improvement  to  practical  agriculture, 
is  advancing  the  temporal  interests  of  man.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  I  repeat  an  invitation  to  any  and  every 
farmer,  to  come  and  see  the  result  and  management  of 
my  small  farm.  To  many  of  you  who,  having  witnessed 
my  plan  of  shed-feeding  sheep,  on  boards,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  been  published,  I  need  not  speak 
of  my  plan  of  shed-feeding;  yet  I  will  repeat,  that 
the  experience  of  this  season  has  served  to  confirm  my 
opinion  of  the  great  worth  of  the  system.  I  venture  also 
to  recommend  the  method  of  keeping  the  stall-fed  cattle 
on  raised  boards,  their  fore  feet  standing  on  saw-dust ; 
thereby  not  only  are  the  animals  kept  clean,  as  the  manure 
will  mostly  fall  through  the  interstices,  the  rest  being 
scraped  out;  butthe  manure  itself  being  freefrom  longun- 
manageable  straw,  placed  in  a  covered  house,  kept  from 
sun,  wind,  and  rain,  is  in  a  condition,  being  mixed  with 
dry  burat  clay,  either  for  drill  with  green  crops,'  or  to 
be  broadcast  with  corn.  Last  year  I  spoke  of  growing 
hay  for  pasture,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Now  I  am 
still  more  confirmed  in  my  hatred  of  this  bigotry  :  I  shall 
speak  presently  of  the  immense  public  loss  sustained  by 
dairy  pastures  altogether  ;  but  I  refer  now  to  hay  how- 
ever made  whether  from  Clover,  Lucerne,  or  natural 
Grass  ;  I  think  I  can  prove  what  an  unscientific  and 
wasteful  process  hay-making  Is  altogether,  as  it  novf  is 
usually  practised.  Grass,  in  its  green  state,  is  known  to 
be  so  much  more  fattening  and  milk-giving  than  hay,  ■ 
that  some  have  even  estimated  that  they  are  equal, 
weight  for  weight,  in  their  value  ;  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful, for  the  whole  process  of  drying  cut  Gi-ass  is  produc- 
tive of  loss-^the  exposure  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain  converts 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nutritious  sugar,  gum, 
and  starch  into  insoluble  woody  fibre.  To  see  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  examine  the  dung  of  horses  fed  upon 
hay  principally  :  it  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  eoaiposed 
of  hard  dry  fibre,  which,  of  course,  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  support  of  the  animal.  Now  this  loss  may 
in  a  great  mesisure  be  avoided,  by  only  half  drying  the 
Grass,  and  stacking  it  with  layers  of  straw,  of  equalbulk 
(not  weight)  and  scattering  evenly,  by  a  sieve,  fine  salt, 
at  the  rate  of  21bs.  per  cwt,  to  the  grass  ;  I  tried  this 
method  on  Vetches  this  summer,  iu  their  half  dried 
state  ;  and  the  result  has  been  most  successful  ;  the 
salt  and  the  juioes  of  the  Vetches  rendering  the  straw 
comparatively  soluble  and  delicious  to  the  cattle.  Sir, 
I  beg  to  repeat,  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  raise  farming 
to  the  rank  of  an  art.  But  this  cannot  he  done  until  a 
system  of  accurate  weights  and  measurements  is  Intro- 
dueed  into  all  our  processes.  In  tiiis  one  particular  we 
are  inferior  to  the  Germans,  Belgians,  and  French.  I 
went,  this  summer,  to  see  the  Roy:il  Agronomic  Institu- 
tion of  Grignon,  about  IG  miles  from  Versailles,  and 
amongst  many  other  instructive  parts  of  their  system  1 
particularly  admired  the  record  kept  of  the  weight  and 
measure  of  all  their  crops,  whether  of  corn,  or  roots,  or 
seeds  ;  the  number  and  weight  of  their  sheaves,  the 
produce'of  tlieir  Lucerne,  &c. — everything  is  registered. 
Now  I  think  this  much  desidei*aied  among  ourselves. 
Surely,  long  ago  we  ought  by  accurate  and  oft-repeated 
experiments,  to  have  determined  the  value  of  Our  Swede 
crop,  as  given  to  sheep,  cattle,  or  pigs  ;  yet  how  vary- 
ing and  how  vague  the  valuation  set  upon  them  by 
practical  men.  (Hear.)  I  have  tried  to  contribute  my 
mite  by  answering  the  question  "  What  are  Swedes 
I  worth  per  ton,  when  given  to  full  grown  Southdown 
wethers,  under  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  rain  V  I 
have   found,  then,  that  sheep,  in  these  circumsLinces, 
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will  cat  on  an  average  from  16  to  181bs.  a  day,  of  cut  j 
Swedes,  and  that  this  food,  joined  with  one  pint  of  Oats,  1 
and  half  a  pound  of  Barley  straw,  cnt  into  chaff,  and 
salted,  will  put  on  31bs.  of  live  weight  perweek.  (Hear.) 
Now  I  assume  that  three-fourths  of  this  increase  of  live 
weight  from  week  to  week,  in  a  full  grown  animal  (where 
head,  bones,  and  offal  are  almost  a  constant  quantity) 
represents  tlie  increase  of  mutton  : — 

Dead  weight,  J  of  3  lbs.,  2  lbs.  -1  oz.  at  7d Is.  3id. 

Deduct  7  pints  of  Oats  at  )<«.,  attendance  Sjd.  or    . .    0    ii 

0  HI 
This  lljd.  will  represent  the  value  of  Swedes  con- 
sumed per  week,  tliat  is,  7  -X  17=  119  lbs.  ;  this 
makes  1  cwt.  =  lO^rf.  ;  or  1  ton  =  17s.  6rf.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  manure.  To  determine  the 
value  of  the  dung  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  a 
ton  of  Swedes  by  sheep  eating  a  pint  of  Oata  to  every 
17  lbs.  weight  of  Turnips  : — 
The  asli  resulting  therefrom,  being  nbout  l-40th  of  the 

grain,  gives,  for  the  75  lbs.  consumed,  nearly           . .      2 
The  ash  ill  1  ton  of  Swedes 17 

18 
The  whole  weight  of  dung  from  Swedes  being  about 

1-lOth  of  roots  =  2  cwt.  or  iH 

Weight  of  dung  from  corn  is  nearly  i,  or  . .        . .    37 

261 
The  nitrogen  in  this  measure,  according  to  Bous- 
siugault  (« Ecouoraie  Rurale,"  vol.  2,  page  148),  is 
1  l-lOth  per  ct.  nearly,  or  2f  lbs.  nearly,  which  at  7d. 
per  lb.  is  =  Is.  7-^d.  The  ash,  considering  the  pro- 
portion of  potash,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  valued  at 
lirf.  per  lb. 

That  is,  for  19  lbs.  of  ash  2s.  iid. 

And  for  the  nitrogen         1    7i 

Making  value  of  the  manure  3  llj- 

whicli  being  added  to  17s.  6rf.  per  ton,  gives,  uuder 
these  circumstances,  as  the  whole  value  of  the  Swedes, 
v.  Is.  Sjrf.  And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  narrate 
the  circumstances  of  an  experiment  which  so  many  of 
you  have  witnessed,  an  attempt  to  grow  a  crop  of 
Swedes  on  very  poor  and  high  chalk  land,  which  seemed 
Lu  pasture  to  be  worthless,  I  wanted  to  see  whether  I 
could  raise  a  crop  there  upon  the  principle  of  carrying 
to  the  spot  the  ingredients  of  which  that  crop  was 
formed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Swede  crop  consists 
of  water ;  when  it  is  sliced,  dried,  and  burnt,  each  ton 
of  bulbs  leaves  17  lbs.  of  ash,  each  ton  of  tops  33  lbs.  of 
ash.  Now  these  are  the  earth  elements  of  a  ton  of 
Swedes,  Besides  these,  there  are  certain  others  very 
important,  which  I  call  the  air  ingredients,  because  lu 
burning  they  went  back  to  the  air,  nitrogen  and  carbon, 
and  sulplim'.  The  ash,  when  analysed,  is  known  to  con- 
sist of  a  certain  varying  proportion  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
chlorine,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  To  raise  a  crop  of  20 
tons  of  bulbs  and  5.V  tons  of  tops,  there  would  be  needed 
about  500  lbs.  of  ash  ;  1  believed,  fr-om  the  almost  abso- 
lute sterility  of  the  soil,  that  I  could  not  calculate  on 
the  presence  of  these  salts,  save  of  lime,  which  the  chalk 
contained  abundantly.  In  the  early  stages  of  tlie  plant's 
growth,  there  would  be  needed  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of 
ammonia,  and  carbon  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid.  From 
a  rough  analysis,  I  calculated  that  30  bushels  of  wood- 
ashes,  icwt.  of  Ichaboeguano,501bs.  of  burnt  bones,22  lbs. 
ofsulphuricacid,and30bushelsof  sawdust,  would  give  me 
all  the  ash  required,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  carbon ; 
the  atmosphere  was  to  supply  the  rest.  These  were  the 
chemical  conditions ;  but  ne.xt  the  mechanical  were  to 
be  provided  for.  The  ground  was  so  steep  that  it  could 
not  be  ploughed,  save  with  a  turnwrest  plough,  which  I 
had  not.  Next,  the  manure  must  be  exactly  allotted, 
in  close  contact  with  the  plant  ;  this  I  tried  to  effect 
by  making  holes  for  the  manure  and  seed  ;  but  the 
ground  was  too  rubbly  to  .admit  of  it.  The  labourers 
then  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  hoed  out  drills,  2 
feet  apart,  working  down  hill,  the  manure  having  been 
previously  hauled  to  the  highest  point ;  a  large  wheel 
barrow  loaded  with  manure  enough  for  two  drills,  was 
wheeled  down  the  interval,  and  a  handful  of  the  contents 
placed  at  distances  of  1  foot  in  each  drill ;  children  fol 
lowed,  dropping  upon  each  deposit  of  manure  3  fingers' full 
of  seed,  mixed  with  fine  soil,  to  prevent  the  strong  ma- 
nure burning  the  seed.  In  descending  the  hill  they 
trod  on  their  work,  and  this  completed  the  process 
The 'manure  was  mixed  with  two  pot-loads  of  rotting 
sawdust,  the  great  alBnity  of  which  substance  for 
moisture  would  prevent  the  effect  of  drought  ;  whereas 
the  opposite  danger  of  the  manure  being  washed  away 
by  heavy  rains  was  provided  for  by  using  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converted  the  highly  soluble  car- 
bonate into  comparatively  insoluble  sulphates  of  am- 
monia and  potash.  The  crop,  of  which  you  saw  this 
day  some  samples,  on  .5  acres  of  land,  averaged  21  tons 
of  clean  bulbs  the  acre.  The  cost  of  the  manure  was 
2/.  au  acre,  of  labour  ]9s.  6d.,  horse  labour  7s.,  seed, 
rent,  and  rates,  12*.  This  crop,  on  the  pooiest 
imaginable  land,  at  a  cost  of  3^.  19s.  3d.,  of  21  tons, 
at  15s.  at  the  least,  has  produced  areturn  of  15Z.15s.per 
acre  or  more  than  300  per  cent.  Now  let  ns  compare  the 
results  of  this  husbandry  with  dairy  farming.  Three 
acres  of  pasture,  at  27*.  the  acre  rent,  are  allotted  to 
the  keep  of  one  cow.  ( I  hear  a  cry  "  that  is  too  much  ") . 
I  am  quite  aware  that  2i  acres  are  said  to  be  sufficient, 
but  then  the  cows  are  kept  in  i4ie  straw-yard  for  three 
mouths,  and  as  they  will  consume  2|  cwt.  per  week  of 
straw  to  produce  this  food,  another  half  acre  would 
surely  be  required.  Now  the  produce  of  one  cow,  for 
the  year,  is  200  lbs.  of  butter  and  2  cwt.  of  cheese,  and 
the  curds  will  produce  42  lbs.  of  pork.  Therefore,  one- 
third  of  this,  or  67  lbs.  of  butter,  75  lbs.  of  cheese, 
and   13  lbs.    of   pork,   is    the   produce  of  one  acra 


of  pasture  in  oue  year.  On  the  other  baud,  1  cwt. 
of  Swedes,  given  to  sheep,  under  shelter,  will  produce 
2  lbs.  of  mutton,  or  1  ton  4  lbs.  ;  one  acre  of  land  20  tons, 
will  produce  800  lbs.  of  mutton.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  more,  sii",  to  prove  the  enormous  injury  done  to 
the  nation  by  keeping  lands  of  this  character  in  Grass. 
I  am  aware  that  a  farmer  letting  his  cows  at  9/.  a  head 
to  a  dairyman  is  considered  to  adopt  a  safe  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  business  ;  but  private  profit  is  not  the 
only  consideration  to  which  regard  must  now  be  paid. 
I  think  the  implied  meaning  of  protection  given  by  Par. 
liament  to  the  agricultural  body  (and  also  given,  be  it 
remembered,  to  other  interests)  is,  that  it  engages,  on 
its  part,  to  feed  the  nation,  but  that  on  account  of  our 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
foreign  corn  sliall  pay  a  duty.  Let  it  be  granted,  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  are  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection ;  yet,  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound, 
on  our  part,  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  corn  and  meat 
for  the  people.  But  how  can  we  say  that  we  are  in 
earnest  doing  this,  so  long  as  this  wretched  dairy  system 
is  continued  among  us  ?  Nor  can  we  lose  siglit  of  the 
labourer's  side  of  the  question.  Keep  tlie  labourer  we 
must.  Shall  he  be  to  us  a  burthen,  or  (as  by  improved 
farming  he  will  become)  the  right  hand  of  our  strength 
and  of  our  nation's  power.  Now,  it  is  the  glory  of  im- 
proved farming  that  the  labourers  must  be  employed, 
and  if  the  wants  of  the  people  of  England  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, so  great  will  be  the  demand  for  his  aid  and  skill, 
that  he  will  find  himself  at  length  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand fair  remuneration.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I 
have  been  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  this  evening, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  submit  one  piece  of  criticism  ! 
When  you  gave  to  those  old  men  a  coat  or  a  sovereign, 
in  simple  acknowledgment — not  as  a  reward  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty — you  read  from  the 
award  list  "  for  forty  years'  servitude."  I  beg  pardon 
if  I  express  strongly,  that  as  an  Englishman,  since  no 
man  can  live  on  our  shores  as  a  slave,  I  object  to  such 
a  term  as  "  servitude"  being  applied  to  any  class  of  my 
fellow  men,  but  especially  to  that  class  whose  voluntary 
services  are  so  precious  to  us,  and  whose  virtues  we  so 
highly  prize.  (The  rev.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst 
ioud  plaudits,  followed  by  hearty  cheers.) 

Sir  C.  Morgan's  Annual  Cattle  Show,  Dec.  9. — 
We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  Sir 
C.  Morgan's  long  coui'se  of  philanthropic  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  following  passages  are 
extracted  from  the  Monmouthshire  Merlin, :  — "  The 
venerable  baronet  of  Tredegar  has  acquired  fresh  civic 
laurels,  by  another  anniversary  of  what  maybe  deemed 
a  most  important  agricultui-al  institution,  of  which  he  is 
the  zealous  founder.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
amiable,  anxious,  and  generous  feelings  and  exertions  of 
this  venerable  gentleman  for  the  welfare  of  the  farming 
interests,  and,  indeed,  of  all  around  him,  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
without  admitting  that  to  him  may  be  well  applied  the 
language  of  a  favom'ite  writer, '  He  who  with  a  benevo- 
lence  warm  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  diffusive  as  its 
light,  takes  in  all  mankind,  and  is  sincerely  glad  to  see 
poverty,  whether  in  friend,  stranger,  or  foe,  relieved, 
and  worth  cherished,  makes  the  merit  of  all  the  good 
that  is  done  in  the  world  his  own,  by  the  complacency 
which  he  takes  in  seeing  or  hearing  it  done.'  The  career 
ofiSir  Charles  Morgan  is  a  bright  example  of  the  com- 
prehensive blessings  that  maybe  conferred  on  the  coun- 
try by  those  to  whom  Providence  has  allotted  a  command 
of  wealth  and  high  station  amongst  their  fellow  men, 
and  whenever  his  span  of  human  existence  terminates, 
a  period  which  we  trust  may  be  still  far  distant,  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  Cokes  and 
Spencers  as  the  best  friends  of  those  who  live  by  the 
soil — of  agriculture."  In  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Cattle  Show  took  place,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Colman,  from  America  : 
"  I  cougratulate  you  on  the  state  of  agriculture.  The 
prices  of  produce  are  all  that  farmers  can  hope  for. 
We  should  consider  high  prices  in  two  aspects — if  they 
were  occasioned  by  scarcity,  distress  would  be  the  re- 
sult ;  but  if  from  a  great  demand,  it  must  show  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  country.  And  I  appeal  to  you, 
gentlemen,  if  there  was  ever  greater  prosperity  than 
during  last  year.  Look  at  your  noble  dock.  You 
thought,  when  it  was  formed,  that  it  would  be  large 
enough  for  all  the  necessities  of  your  port  ;  and  what  is 
the  truth  ?  Why,  your  dock  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
vessels  that  float  in  for  your  mineral  wealth,  and  you 
want  more  room.  Ships  from  almost  every  nation  crowd 
within  the  already  ample  space  of  your  dock,  and  you 
must  increase  your  land  accommodation.  Look  at  a 
single  fact,  to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  your  own 
county.  There  were  upwai-ds  of  17,000  tons  of  coal 
passed  down  over  the  railway  which  runs  through  Sir 
Charles  Morgan's  park,  in  one  month  !  All  ranks  of 
society  are  linked  together.  As  any  one  branch  of  com- 
merce flourishes,  so  must  agriculture.  I  will  allude 
to  another  circumstance.  I  understand  the  difference 
between  making  railroads,  and  speculating,  in  railroad 
shares.  The  latter  is  a  curse  to  the  community.  Any 
mode  of  getting  money,  except  by  honest  industry  and 
legitimate  enterprise,  must  prove  a  curse.  I  have  been 
asked  what  were  the  advantages  of  roalroads.  Why,  I 
came  from  London  to  Swindon  a  few  days  since,  and  my 
fellow-travellers  were  six  or  seven  drovers  who  had 
been  to  London.  They  took  their  cattle  to  the  London 
market  on  Thursday — they  sold  them  on  Friday — and 
they  were  at  home  again  on  Saturday  !  and  this  was 
usually  a  10  days'  business  with  them,  before  they  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  facilities  offered  by  steam.    The 


calculation  in  my  country  is  this  :  In  driving  a  fat  animal 
100  miles  to  market  it  loses  100  lbs.  in  weight— whereas 
in  taking  it  by  railway  to  market  it  loses  nothing,  and 
goes  into  the  market  as  fresh  as  it  left  its  shed.  Thus 
the  saving  of  time  and  the  non-depreciation  of  the 
animal  by  travelling,  compensate  fully  for  the  additional 
expense  of  transit.  I  shall  be  asked,  when  I  reach  my 
home,  what  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  England.  I 
shall  then  answer  at  large  ;  but  I  m.ny  say  now,  that  one 
thing  strikes  us  all  forcibly,  and  that  is  the  contrast  in 
the  human  condition — the  contrast  of  enormous  wealth 
by  the  side  of  destitution,  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  a  poor  man  the  worse  because 
his  neighbour  is  rich  !  Certainly  not.  Is  a  poor  man 
the  worse  for  the  wealth  possessed  hy  my  distinguished 
and  beneficent  friend.  Sir  Charles  ?  Assuredly  not. 
Government  should  give  the  poor  man  a  fair  chance  to 
accumulate.  Education  is  wanted  !  The  power  of  mind 
elevates  men  in  their  condition.  Give  this  to  every 
class.  Exalt  them  in  self-reepect^in  becoming  pride 
— in  laudable  ambition  to  be  greater  and  wber.  You 
have  all  heard  of  the  subsoil  plough — it  does  not  disturb 
the  top  of  the  soil.  No  ;  it  loosens  the  subsoil,  and 
brings  it  into  contact  with  the  air  and  the  blessed  sun, 
which  both  enrich  it  and  the  upper  soil.  We  want  the 
great  subsoil-plough  education  to  do  this  for  us — and 
when  both  soils  come  in  contact,  both  shall  be  enriched." 
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Purdon's  Irish  Farmers^  and  Gardeners'  Almanack 
for  1846.  Farmers'  Gazelle  Office,  23,  Bachelors'- 
walk,  Dublin. — It  contains  as  full  and  perfect  a 
Farmers'  Calendar  as  any  almanack  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  It  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  Irish 
Farmers'  Almanack,  and  it  is  as  well  suited  for  England 
or  Scotland  as  it  is  for  Ireland. 


On  Ihe  Domesticaled  Animals  of  the  British  Islands. 
Comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History 
of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the  Description-  of  the 
Properties  of  External  Form  ,-  and  Observations  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David 
Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans. 

[Second  Notice.] 
We  notice  this  work  for  the  second  time  merely  for  the 
pui'pose  of  transferring  to  our  columns  a  series  of  «hort 
paragraphs  in  which  the  author  recapitulates  the  con- 
tents of  oue  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  his 
work — that  on  sheep.  There  are  some  curious  in- 
stances, as  for  instance  that  of  the  Penistone  breed, 
of  the  local  permanence  of  inferior  breeds  in  districts 
fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  varieties  which  are  superior 
both  in  carcass  and  wool.  They  are  cases  like  these 
which  indicate  the  value  of  works  like  the  present,  which 
place  before  the  readers  that  information  which  will 
guide  him  safely  to  the  selection  of  animals  either  for 
breeding  or  fattening,  whose  constitution  and  other 
qualities  are  best  qualified  to  cope  with,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded: — 
1.  The  Zetland  and  Orkney  Breeds,  of  the  variety  bre- 
vicauda. — They  inhabit  the  most  northerly  islands,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  bearing  a  fleece  of  fine  soft 
wool,  largely  intermi.\ed  with  hairs.  The  purest  of  them 
are  found  on  the  remoter  Islands  of  Zetland.  They  are 
hardy,  wild,  and  of  small  size  ;  and  do  not  merit  exten- 
sion beyond  the  countries  which  they  now  occupy.  2. 
The  Older  Soft-woolled  Sheep  of  Scotland. — They  are  of 
small  weight,  have  long  lank  bodies,  and  bear  a  short 
soft  wool,  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  flannels,  but  de- 
ficient in  the  property  of  felting.  These  varieties  are 
now  nearly  extinct,  or  confined  to  the  remoter  islands 
and  islets  of  the  Hebrides.  3.  The  Sheep  of  Wales, 
whichmaybedividedintotwoclasses;  1.  TheSheepof the 
Higher Mountains,horned, of  diminutive  size,usuallyof  a 
dark  colour,  and  bearing  soft  wool,  largely  intermixed  with 
hairs ;  2.TheHornless  Soft-woolled  Sheep,likewise  of  small 
size,  bearing  wool  of  a  soft  texture,  fitted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hose  and  flannels,  but  deficient  in  the  pro- 
perty of  felting.  To  the  typical  forms  of  these  races  all 
the  Mountain  Sheep  of  Wales  are  more  or  less  allied. 
They  are  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  mutton,  and 
are  carried  in  numbers  to  the  lower  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  fattened.  They  are  hardy,  but  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  when  removed  from  their  native  pas- 
tures. AUied  in  their  characters  to  the  Mountain  Breeds 
of  Wales  are  the  Sheep  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  now 
disappearing  in  the  pure  state,  from  the  effects  of  cross- 
ing. 4.  The  Kerry  and  other  Sheep  of  the  high  lands 
of  Ireland,  wild,  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  pro- 
ducing a  fleece  of  medium  softness,  but  irregular,  and 
mixed  with  hairs.  5.  The  Black-faced  Heath  Breed, 
inhabiting  the  central  chain  of  heathy  mountains  and 
moors  which  extend  from  Derbyshire  northward.  These 
sheep  have  long  been  carried  to  the  mountains  of  Scot, 
land,  and  now  extend  all  northward  through  the  north- 
ern Highlands  to  the  Pentl.ind  Firth.  They  are 
armed  with  horns,  and  are  the  hardiest  and  boldest  o£ 
all  the  races  of  British  Sl»eep.  They  have  dark-co- 
loured faces  and  limbs,  and  bear  shaggy  fleeces  of  coarse 
wool.  Their  characters  change  when  they  are  natural- 
ised in  the  less  rugged  mountains  and  moors.  In  the 
lower  heaths  of  Yorkshire,  they  approximate,  tlu'ough 
the  coarse  aud  unthrifty  breed  of  Psnistone,  to  the 
larger  sheep  of  the  plains  :  in  other  cases  they  pass 
into  the  finer-woolled  sheep  of  the  commons,  lower 
heaths,  and  forests.  They  produce  a  juicy  and  well- 
flaYonred  mutton,  and  are  brought  in  great  numbe^ 
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from  the  mountains,  to  be  fattened  in  the  lower  country. 
6.   The  Cheviot  Breed,  derived  from  a  limited  tract  of 
green  lulls  in  the  north  of  England,  and  thence  widely 
spread  over  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and 
some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.   These  sheep  some- 
what exceed  in  weight  the  Black-faced  Heath  Breed  : 
they   are   less   robust,  and  less  suited  to  a  country  of 
heaths,  but  yet  they  are  amongst  the  hardiest  of  our 
Mountain  Sheep.     They  are  destitute  of  horns  in  both 
sexes,  and  bear  wool  of  medium  fineness,  fitted  for  pre- 
paration by  the  card,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the    coarser   woollen  cloths.     7.  The  Old   Norfolk 
Breed,  reared  in  the  heathy  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.— They  are  a  strong 
and  agile  race  of  Sheep,  armed  with  horns  in  both  sexes, 
hear  a  clothing  of  wool  of  medium  length,aud  are  greatly 
valued  for  the  excellence  of  their  mutton.     They  pro- 
duce admirable  crosses  with  the  more  highly  cultivated 
breeds,  and  especially  with  the  South  Down,  from  which 
cause  they  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  in  the 
pure  state.     8.  The  Breeds  of  the  Older  Forests,  Com- 
mons, and  Chases. — These  vary  in  their  aspect,  size,  and 
properties,  with  the  localities  in  which  they  have  been 
naturalised.     They  have  often  dark  or  gray  faces  and 
limbs,  have  sometimes  horns,  and  are  sometimes  desti- 
tute of  horns,  and  bear,  for  the  most  part,  a  short  felt- 
ing  wool.     They  have  been  continually  diminishing  in 
numhers  with  the  appropriation  of  commons  and  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  so  that  few  now  remain 
without  a  mixture  of  the  more  cultivated  breeds.     In 
the  West  of  England,  however,  are  still  to  be  found  the 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  breeds  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  former  occupying  the  high  lands  of  Devonshire  in 
the  forest  of  Dartmoor  ;  the  latter,  a  rugged  district  of 
limited  extent  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Exe  in  Somer- 
setshire.    They  are  both  very  wild  and  hardy  races  of 
small  Sheep,  and  differ  from  the  other  forest  breeds 
hy  producing  wool  of  medium  length,  and  more  fitted 
for   preparation   by  the  comb  than  the  card.     9.  The 
Eyeland  Breed, the  remains  of  some  of  the  smaller  fine- 
woolled  varieties  of  the  western  counties. — These  Sheep 
are  hornless,  o-f  small  size,  and  of  good  forms,  patient 
of  scanty  food,  and  productive  of  a  fine  short  felting 
■wool,  which  was  long  the  most  esteemed  for  the  making 
of  cloth  of  any  in  England.     This  breed,  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  larger  varieties,  and  the  effects  of  cross- 
ing, has  been  long  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  is  now 
nearly  extinct.      10.    The  Southdown   Breed,   derived 
from  the  chalky  hills  of  Sussex  on  the  British  Channel. 
— It  is   to  be'  classed  amongst  the  down  and   forest 
breeds,  but  it  has  been  made  to  surpass  them  all  by  the 
effects  of  breeding  and  careful  culture.     It  has  been 
widely  spread   over  all  the  south-eastei-n   counties  of 
England,  and  has  passed  into  districts  beyond  the  coun- 
tries of  the  chalk,  taking  the  place  of  the  pre-existing 
breeds  of  the  downs  and  commons.     The  Sheep  of  this 
breed  are  destitute  of  hoiuis,  have  dark-coloured  faces 
and  limbs,  and  produce  a  short  felting  wool  fitted  for 
preparation  by  the  card.     Their  size  varies  with  the  lo- 
cahty,  and  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  "breeders  ;  but 
they  are  of  greater  weight,  and  bear  heavier  fleeces,  than 
the  older  Sheep  of  the  Sussex  Downs.  They  are  adapted 
to  a  lower  range  of  pastures  than  the  Black-faced  Sheep 
and  Cheviot  Breeds,  and  are  better  fitted  for  a  dry  and 
temperate  climate  than  for  a  cold  and  moist  one.     11. 

The  Old  Wiltshire This  and  the  other  varieties  of  the 

larger  fine-woolled  Sheep  of  the   central   counties   of 
chalk,  may  be  said  to  be  now  extinct  beyond  a  few  scat- 
tered remnants.     They  produced  good  felting  wool,  and 
fattened  to  a  considerable  weight ;  but  they  were  of 
coarse  forms,  and  have  universally  yielded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  more  highly  cultivated  Southdowns.     12. 
The  Dorset  and  Pink-nosed  Somerset  Breeds,  natural- 
ised in  the  calcareous  district  of  the  south-western  coun- 
ties.— They  have  horns  in  both  sexes,  bear  a  clothing 
wool  of  medium  quality,  and  are  noted,  beyond  any  other 
breed,  for  the  faculty  of  the  females  to  receive  the  males 
at  an  early  season.     This  latter  property  has  caused 
them  to  be  extensively  cultivated  for   the  rearing  of 
house-lambs.     They  have  now  been  much  diminished  in 
numbers  by  the  effects  of  crossing,  and  the  substitution 
of  other  breeds  regarded  as  more  profitable.     Allied  to 
these  varieties  is  the  Isle  of  Portland  Breed,  of  small 
size,  and  of  little  economical  importance  beyond  the  nar- 
row district  which  it  inhabits.     13.  The  Merino  Breed, 
derived  from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  but  partially  natu- 
ralised in  England. — It  bears   the  finest  wool  of  any 
known  race  of  Sheep,     On  account  of  this  property  it 
has  been  extensively  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope,'and  carried  to  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Colonies  of  England  in  Australia.    The  indivi- 
duals, however,  are  of  defective  forms,  of  tender  constitu- 
tions, deficient  in  the  power  of  yielding  milk,  and  slow  in 
arriving  at  maturity.     For  these  reasons,  the  Merino 
Breed,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  wool,  has  been  received  with  Uttle  favour  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  deemed  inferior  in  value  to  the  more  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  country.     14.  The  Long-wooUed 
Sheep,  comprehending,  first,  the  pure  New  Leicester 
Breed  ;  and,  secondly,  the  varieties  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  it  in  blood,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  1st; 
the  larger  class  of  Lincolnsliire  Sheep  ;  2d,  the  Romney 
Marsh  Breed ;  3d,  the  Cotswold  Breed  ;  4th,  the  Devon- 
shire Notts  ;  5th,  the  Long-wooUed  Irish  vai-ieties.  All 
these  Sheep  are  of  large  size,  are  destitute  of  horns  in 
both  sexes,  and  bear  long  wool,  unsnited  for  preparation 
by    the    card,   but    eminently   fitted    for   preparation 
by  the  comb,   and  the  manufacture  of  stufis  termed 
■worsted.     They  are  the  kinds  of  Sheep  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  plains,  and  the  districts  where  artificial 


food  can  be  reared  in  the  necessary  quantity.  They 
have  been  continually  increasing  in  numbers  with  the 
extension  of  tillage 'and  the  general  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Of  the  several  varieties,  the  New  Leicester 
Breed  occupies  the  first  class  with  respect  to  form  and 
the  aptitude  to  fatten  readily.  The  larger  Lincolnshire, 
the  Romney  Marsh,  the  Cotswold,  and  the  improved 
Devonshire  Breeds,  have  each  properties  which  render 
their  cultivation  profitable  under  particular  circum- 
stances. The,  Irish  varieties  have  not  yet  generally  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  at  which  the  others  have  arrived. 


MiscellaneotES. 


On  the  Manufacture  and  Application    of  Manure 
{Boussingault,  vol.  2,  p.  47).— In  agricultural  establish- 
ments where  the  importance  of  manure  is  properly  un- 
derstood, every  precaution  is  taken  to  insm'e  its  produc- 
tion and  preservation.     The  expense  so  incurred  is  soon 
amply  repaid.     One  may  at  first  sight  judge  of  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  by  the  attention 
he  pays  to  his  manure  heap.     It  is  a  deplorable  thing 
to  see  the  negligence  from  which  man-are  is  wasted  in 
the  greater  part  of  France;*  in  too  many  villages  the 
dung  heap  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  all  the  drippings  of 
the  farm  buildings  as  if  tlie  object  were  to  wash  it  with 
as  much  rain-water  as  possible.     The  greatest  secret  of 
the  successful  cultivation  in  French  Flanders,  consists 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  care  which  is  taken  to  collect 
everything  which  may  tend  to  fertilize  the  soil.     Agri- 
cultural societies,  which  are  noi\'  so  numerous,  would 
render  a  real  service  if  they  would  encourage  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  the  economy  of  manure.     To  this 
end  prizes  might  be  proposed  for  those  farmers  who 
prepare  their  manure-heaps  in  the  most  rational  way. 
The  manure-heap  should  be  as  near  the  stables  and  cow- 
house as  possible.     The  main  object  is  to  secure  the 
following  conditions.     1.  That  the  moisture  should  not 
run  off  from  the  premises.     2.  That  the  liquid  which 
drains  from  it  should  be  received  into  a  common  reser- 
voir under  ground,  so  that  in  dry  weather  it  may  be 
thrown  back  on  the  heap.     3.  To  prevent  any  moisture 
except  that  which  falls  immediately  upon  it  from  run. 
ning  into  the  yard.     4.  That  the  yard  shall  be  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  piling  up  the  manure 
too  high.     It  is  eonvenient  to  make  the  yard  slightly 
concave,  and  to  have  the  tank  at  the  lowest  point.     The 
soil  too  should  be  clayey  and  impervious  to  water,  and 
if  there  is  not  this  advantage  naturally,  it  must  be  ob- 
tained artificially.     The  waters  of  the  dunghill,  which 
are  collected  in  the  tank,  are  pumped  up  and  returned 
to  the  manure  when  the  surface  becomes  too  dry.     For 
this  purpose,  Schwertz  recommends  moveable  spouts 
and  tressils  to  convey  the  liquid  to  every  part  of  the 
yard.     The  mouth  of  the  tank  is  closed  by  a  strong  very 
firm  wooden  grating,  of  which  the  bars  are  sufficiently 
near   to   prevent   any   solid  substance  or  straw  from 
entering.      A   most   important   point  is  to   take   care 
that  the  inclination  of  the  gutters  is  such  that  the  urine 
from  the  stables  and  stalls  shall  run  naturally  into  the 
manure  heap.     The  litter,  however  abundant,  does  not 
absorb   the  whole   of  the    urine,  especially   when    the 
beasts  are  on  green  food  :  to  neglect  this  arrangement 
is  quite  unpardonable.     The  materials  of  the  dung  heap 
must  not  be  thrown  carelessly  upon  the  mass.     They 
must  be  spread  and  divided  so  as  to  leave  no  cavities  in 
which   mould   may  be   produced.     They  must   be  well 
compacted  to  avoid   too   rapid  fermentation, 'which  is 
always   prejudicial   when   the   heap   is  too   loose.     At 
Bechelbronn  the  manure  heap  is  made  so  firm  that  a 
loaded  waggon,  requiring. four  horses,  can  pass  over  it 
without  much  difficulty.     The  depth'  to  which  the  ma- 
nure is  laid  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  besides  the 
convenience  of  loading,  which  should  not  be  forgotten, 
too   great  a  depth  would  be   injurious   by  causing  too 
great  a  temperature,  and  should  circumstances  make  it 
eonvenient  to  keep  so  thick  a  mass  for  a  long  period, 
decomposition  would  become  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  a 
heavy  loss.     Experience  has  shown  that  the  depth  of 
the  manure  should  be  somewhere  between  S  and  7  feet. 
The  heap  usually  slopes  from  the  centre,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  drawing  the  waggons  upon  it.     The  practice 
in  Alsace  is  to  load  upon  the  heap  itself.     To  prevent 
its  becoming  too  dry  it  is  the  custom  in  some  districts 
to  lay  the  manure  in  a  northern  aspect.     This  is  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  plan,  but  it  is  seldom  practicable  in 
a  large  establishmeut,  where,  in  certain  localities,  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  large  mass  of  materials 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  may  be  disagreeable,  if  not 
unwholesome.     A  simple  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  in 
the  Department   du  Nord,  viz.,  planting  a  rov/  of  Elms 
to  shade  the  yard.     This  is  far  prefex-able  to  a  roof, 
which  has  sometimes  been  proposed,  the  expense  being 
far  too  great,  the  exposure  to  rain  not  being  a  great  in- 
convenience, and  the  timber  of  the  roof  being  liable  to 
speedy  destruction  from   the  steam  of  the  fermenting 
mass.     If  peculiar  circumstances  or  the  smallness  of 
the  farm  do  not  permit  the  construction  of  a  tank,  and 
the  subjacent  soil  is  easilj'  permeable  by  moisture,  the 
essence  of  the  manure  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  lost. 
In  such  cases  the  surface  of  the  yard  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  soil,  sand  or  turf,  marl,  or,  in  short,  any 
substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture.     This  is  a 
frequent  practice  with  farmers  in  Alsatia. — M.  J.  B. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

CoEN  Steeped  in  Nu.x  vomica — /ugiurer — It  will  Mil  cro'ws  but 

not  frighten  them  ;  it  will  not  drive  them  away,  although  any 

tliat  come  will  doubtless  pay  the  penalty. 

Cost  of  ■\\^irEAT  pek  Acre — J'JST—Please'to  excuse  the.delay  of 

an  answer  till  next  week. 
Damp  Guano — ED — Mix  it  up  ■n'itli  a  lot  of  calcined  gypsum 

{Paris  plaster) ;  that  ■svill  matte  it  di-y  enough  to  drill. 
Drainage — WC — Drains  placed  up  and  down  the  ascent  do 
"meet  with  the  general  approbation  of  scientific  practical 
men,"  unless  the  ascent  be  excessive.    You  need  not  place 
brolten  stones  over  the  tiles. 
Feeding  in  Stalls  ok  in  Hammels — A  Gloucester^ire  Land- 
holder— Supposing  tliese  metliods  to  be  alike  in  their  influence 
on  the  healtli  of  the  cattle,  then  where  straw  is  abundant 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  ;   but  where  a  large  part  of  the 
faim  is  Grass-land  we  should  prefer  the  former.    "We  will 
refer  you  to  a'Uthorities  next  week. 
Fences — Taquirer — A  ditch  should  be  made  on  the  upperside  of 

a  fence. 
Fork  Cdltuee — Mr.  Patcrson  says,  "I  have  been  using  forks 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  and  find  them  excellent ;  they 
are  larger  than  your  sketch  at  p.  8-19,  viz.,  H  Inches  deep  and 
7  broad,  and  h.andle  34  inclies.    My  people  find  great  relief 
in  the  long  handle  ;  it  does  not  fatigue  them  ne.irly  so  much 
as  tile  spade,  wliich  is  generally  4  to  5  inches  inches  shorter." 
As  regards  the  time  required  to  fork  an  acre,  this  depends  of 
course  on  the  textm'C  of  the  soU.     A  light  stony  soil,  in  Kut- 
landshire,  was  lately  dug  at  the  rate  of  one-thirteenth  of  an 
acre,  i.  e.,  12  perches  a  day,  12  to  14  inches  deep.     "We  were 
told  this  by  the  fanner  who  occupies  the  land,  and  super- 
intended the  work,  and  he  paid  '25s.  per  acre  for  it.    JJow,  we 
have  been  lately  paying  for  digging,  not  however  by  the  fork, 
but  by  the  grafting-tool  (a  straight,  nairow,  and  deep  spade)  ; 
and  it  cost  us  iid.  a  perch  to  dig  it  a  foot  deep  :  a  sti-ong  man 
cannot  do  more  than  5  or  G  perches  in  a  day.    But  it  is  a 
Btiffisli  soil.     You  thus  see  that  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
extent  which  can  be  mastered. 
Horse  Keep — Inquirer — Do  not  stint  them — itis  not  economical 
to  do  that.    Give  them,  in  addition  to  their  "  bushel  of  Oats 
and  2  bushels  of  Carrots  a  "t^'eek,'*  as  much  hay  as  they  will 
eat.    Not  knowing  the  size  of  your  horses  we  cannot  guess  at 
this — but  it  will  probably  be  from  10  to  20  lbs.  a-day    Om* 
horses  eat  about  2^  bushels  of  Oats  a-week,  about  3  c%vt.  of 
Carrots,  and  straw  ad  lib. 
Labourers  pee  100  Acres — Tnqtdrer — Five  men  per  100  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  1^  per  100  acres  of  pasture,  exclusive  of  extra 
work  at  particular  seasons,  may  be  about  the  thing. 
Flax-dressing  Machine — J/oir/iTout/t— Next  "sveek. 
Feat  Draining-tile — J  Iiu3sdl—'We  shall  be  able  to  answer 
when  we  shall  have  heard  from  Mr.  Smith.    As  we  take  it, 
the  peat  is  simply  cut  and  dried,  and  then  ready  for  use. 
Relation  of  Straw  to   Grain  in  Weight — Inquirer — Most 
"Wheat  ricks  contain  twice  as  many  cwt.  of  straw  as  of  grain. 
Salting   Pork — To  Inquirers — The  best  time  for  salting  fat 
pork  in  the  way  described   is  ■when  the    weather   is  very 
cold  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  season,  i).  if. 
Small  Farm,  to  Purchase — S LeviLon — You  must  advertise  for 

it.     "We  have  no  means  of  assisting  you. 
Stall  Feeding. — P  M  Fisher — Cattle  must  be  fed  oftener  than 
t\^i'ice  a  day — the  oftener  the  better,  pro'i^ided  such  a  quantity 
only  is  given  as  will  be  eaten  clean  up  each  time,  "We  feed  our 
cattle  three  times  a  day,  and  they  eat  about  1.50  lbs.  of  Swedes 
daily  each.     Our  horses  get  no  hay  ;  they  get  Oats,  Can-ots, 
and  straw — they  will  eat  Swedes  but  do  not  much  like  them, 
and  they  will  not  eat  Mangold  "Wurzel.    You  can  give  your 
cliaff-refuse  from  the  thrashing-machine  to  your  beasts  just 
as  you  would  cut  straw.    Feed  your  pigs  on  Potatoes  and 
Barley-meal.    Fuller  next  week. 
Subsoil  Plough — N N^V^e  greatly  prefer  Smith's. 
The  Lease — "Will  a  " LooJcer-on"  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  the 

unavoidable  delay  of  his  valuable  paper  1 
To  Cure  Bacon — Cxirly  Tail  says  "  I  am  about  to  kill  two  pigs,  ^ 
weighing,  in  my  opinion,  about  5  cwt.  each,  and  am  told  by 
my  herd,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  see  swine  of  that 
iveight,  that  he  despairs  of  curing  them  effectually.     I  shall 
be  grateful,  therefore,  to  any  of  your  coi-respondents  for  a 
recipe  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  safe  pickle." 
"When  does  tee  Sun  Rise  on   the  Shortest  Dai,  and  at 
what  Point  of  the  Compass — Inquirer  must  first  tell  us  his 
latitude. 
%*  As  usual,  many  communications  have  amved  too  late. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Bec.  27.— Tlie  mai-ket  still  conidaues 
to  be  well  supplied  ■nith  VegetableSj  aud  Fruit  has  also  been 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Among  Pine-apples  are  many  hand- 
some specimens,  wliich  are  offered  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
quoted  in  our  last  Report.  Grapes  also  have  not  altered  since 
last  week.  The  supply  of  Apples  continues  to  be  well  kept  np, 
and  good  samples  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Pears  are  good  in 
quality,  and  command  a  tolerably  brisk  trade.  Oranges  are 
becoming  more  abundant ;  but  in  cousequence  of  the  increased 
demand,  prices  for  them,  and  also  for  Lemons,  ai'e  higher  than, 
they  were  last  week.  Nuts  remain  neai'ly  the  same.  Of  Vege- 
tables the  supplies  of  most  articles  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Caulitiowevs  are  rather  scarce  ;  but  BroccoU  is  abun- 
dant, and  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  winter  GreenSj 
are  plentiful.  Carrots  and  Turnips  are  excellent  in  quaUty. 
and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Potatoes  have  altered  vei-y  little 
in  price  sine*  last  week  ;  trade  for  tbem  is  not  brisk.  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  ai'e  more  plentiful ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
French  Beans.  Asparagus,  although  rather  small,  is  good  in 
quaUty.  Celery,  both  red  and  white,  is  abundant,  and  Lettuces, 
Endive,  and  other  Muds  of  salading,  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Cut  Flowers  chiehy  consist  of  Euphorbias,  Bignonia 
venusta,  Epiphyllimis,  Acacias,  Heaths,  Helioti'opes,  Cinera- 
rias, Pelai'gouiums,  Camellias,  Chinese  PiimroseSj  Chrysan- 
themums, Violets,  and  Roses. 

FRUITS 
Pine  Apple,  perlb.,  4»to  Gt 
Grapes,  Kothonse,  perlb,,  81  to  6« 

—  Spanish,  per  lb.,  9d  to  U 

—  PprmgH),  p.  lb.,  U  toSsUti 
Melons,  Spanish,  eauh,  is  to  IOj 
Apples,  Det^s.,  per  bunh-,  is  to  \0t 

—  Kitchen,  23  6d  to  6s  Sd 
OranRes,  per  dozen,  is  to  2« 

—  pel  100,  4*  to  Ms     ' 

—  Seville,  per  lOO,  Us 

—  per  dozen,  "s  to  2s  Gd 


"'  Tills  is,  unfortunately,  quite  as  much  the  case  in  England. 
Many  of  our  best  farmers,  who  are  intelligent  enough  in  other 
respects,  suffer  the  essence  of  the  farm-yard  to  be  washed  away 
from  the  want  of  proper  tanks,  and  even  where  the  position  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  manure  absolutely  running  off,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  prevent  its  being  absorbed  by  the  eartb. 


Cabbages,  per  doz.,  Gd  to  '*  6d 

—  red,  per  drz.,  2j  to  8*  ' 
BiuEsels  Sproule,  p.  hf.sv.  It  to  2» 
Savoys,  per  doz.,  tfd  to  is 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.,  3s  to  6* 
Broccoli,  Broivn,  per  bdle.,  6d  to  1*6^ 

—  Whice,  i»Gd  to  3* 
Greens,  per  doz,  buniihes,  2j  to  3*  Gd 
French  Beans,  per Ico,  2»  6d  to  3* 
Sorrel, per hf.-sieve J M  to  Ij 
Potatoes,  per  ton,  SOs  to  IGOi 

—  cwt.,  4*  to  9* 

_  bushel,  3s  6d  to  4l  Sd 

—  Kidnc3',  per  bushel,  3*  to  6J 
TurnipB,  per  doz.,1*  to  2* 

Red  Beet,  p^r  do/..,  ed  to  Is  6d 
Carrots,  per  doz.  bfhs,,  St  to  5/ 
Horae  Kadlsh,  per  bundle,  ItGd  to  5t 
Seakale,  per  punnet,  1*  to  3/ 
Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is  6d  to  9$ 
AsparaKus  per  bundle,  3s  to  iOs 
CucumberF,  each,  1*  to  2t 
Spinach,  per  uleve,  Dd  to  It  €d 
Leeks, per  doz.bu.Tchea,  Ij  to  2» 
Garlic,  pes'ih.,Cd  to  Sd 


VEGETABLES. 


Lemona,  ner  dozen,  1*  to  2t 

per  100,  Cs  to  14* 
Almonds,  per  peck,  6* 
Sweet  Almonds,  perlb.,  3s  flJ  to  3s 
Filberts ,  Englieh,  p.  ICO  lbs.,  4t'«  to  4£* 
Niris,  Cob,  per  !0OJbs.>60#  to  6dj 
--    Barcelona,  £0i 

—  Brazil,  1G» 

—  3pani:ih,  lit 
Chesnuie,  per  peck,  it  to  8s 
Pears,  per  faf,.&v.,  3*  to  lOi 


Celery,  per  bunch.  6d  toll  Cd 
Cardoons,  each,  6d  to  9^ 
Parsnips,  per  dcz.,  Srf  to  It 
Scoiznnera,  p^r  bundle,  Is  to  la  6d  ^ 
Salsify,  do.,  Is  to  Is  GJ 
Onions,  per  bushel,  \s  5d  to  3j 

—  pickling-,  per  hf.-E7,,  2j  to  3* 

—  Spanish,  per  doz.,  \i  Sd  io4t~' 
Shallots,  per  iS-,  Gd  to  Sd 

Endive,  per  score,  Gd  lo  1» 
Lettuce,  per  score.  Cab.,  id  to  9d 

—  —        Cos,  6d  to  Iff 
Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  l(toU6d 
Mushroome,  per  poille,  3j  to  \i  id 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet,  9d  to  td 
Fennel,  per  bunch,   2d  to  3d 
Savory,  per  bunch,  id  to  eJ 
Thyme,  per  blinch,  id 
Watercress,  p,  12  em.  bun.  Ad  to  6il 
Parsley, "per  bunch.  Id  t.i 3d 

—  Koots,  per  buiidle,  Ij 
Tarragon,  per  bunch,  6d 
mint,  per  bunch,  Srf 
^larjoraan,  per  bunt:h,  Ad 
Cheiriij  fer  punneCjSJ  to  SJ 
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POTATOES.— Southwauk,  T/'aterside,  Dec.  22. 

The  supply  to  this  market  durlnR  the  imst  w^fk  w.ib  veiy  limited,  but  in 
coMiQuenoe  nf  the  wiad  being  favdurablu  the  Potatoes  arrived  In  tolerxble 
condition;  but  ihe  trada  at  thw  WHtertlda  ivae  noc  ao  good  as  it  vaunlly  la 
■when  tba  eupply  1b  short,  as  many  of  tho  large  rfiitt'lera  v.re  KettlsR  PiMaio«B 
from  the  vaiiouB  raJhviy  stAtiona  and  stenm-boai  wharfn,  betidee  ivhi^'h  the 
conBumption  iLlwaye  dectpaaes  as  the  prices  advance.  But  ther«  are  other 
causes  which  cmlr  apply  m  the  preeeni  HBaaon.  A  larRB  class  of  peraons  do 
noi  sat  Fotitoee  in  fonia^'quisnce  of  the  dlseaae,  fearinc  that  they  are  delete- 
rloup;  and  there  ari«  aalill  larmier  number  uf  persons  that  abstain  rruin  toneum- 
Idk  Potatn^a  Iftt  ihey  should  deprive  their  ponrer  neighbours  of  th*  atticli' 
of  food  whii  b  the  ttanty  means  of  ihe  nei-esiitous  can  best  provide  for  their 
iainlljpe,  and  it  laL'^neriiily  U'lnniderttd  Uiai  the  mieplaced  tympathy_  of  the 
latter  is  equnJ  to  the  ah  iirdicy  of  the  forme-.— The  jirices  rarped  as  follows  : 
York  Rede,  from  70*  to  13fla  per  too  ;  ditto  Retfenta,  from  71'a  to  ISQs  per  ton ; 
S:;otch  R-ds,  from  81s  to  90i  per  ion,  but  there  ivere  Rome  fresli  oarcuea  that 
arrived  at  the  close  'f  the  -.vevk,  when  MOa  per  ton  \v;ta  asked,  but  there  was 
tjomparatlvely  few  60ld  at  that  price;  some  fifie  samples  that  came  by  the 
flteam-boats.  ri-allspd  ions  per  ton  :  some  smaJl  cargoej  of  Jersey  Blues  were 
told  at  from  flOs  to  flSa  iisr  ton,  but  the  aamplee  buing  two  small  for  ih;E  market 
the  demand  for  them  was  very  limited. 


An  Acco:int  of  the   number  of  !>&ckB  (ij  uwt.  each)  of  Potatoes  dcllveied 
fTom  ahlp.  la  tha  Pjie  of  London,  during  the  fuUowlcg  periods : — 

Sacks  (li  ewt.). 
Th7««  mtinthfl  endioff  Saturday,  December  a,  I8IB    404,400 
„  „  ,,         a,  134!     315,800 

„  „  „  7,  1814    381,B(0 


Average 867.1«0 

Three  roosthB  ending  Saturday,  D-'cember  C,  1BI4    195,400 


Less  this  year  by  171,709 

The  prices  flnotuated  in  HJ12- 1-4  from  406  to  90a  per  ton ;  the  present  sea. 
eon  the  price  has  varied  from  lOi  to  1  iOa  per  ton.  The  supplies  of  1842  came 
three  wneka  eailiet  than  this  year,  but  that  only  affected  the  wbove  compari- 
f  on  21,000  sacks.  William  RuaTox,  City  Com-offit^e. 


SMITHFIBLD,  Mondit,  Dec. 

BestSoois,  HerefordB,&o  43  2to48  C 

Beat  Short  Horna  -    4  0 

Second  quEilityBea£t9     -    3  0 
Calves 


'2. — Per  6toiio  of  B  lbs. 

Downs  At  Half-breds  4b  6  to  6t  0 
Beat  LonR-wools  -  -  4  4  4  8 
Ewesand  gecoad  quality  4  0  4  4 
PiR8  -  -         -4060 

Beasts,  1259;  Sheep,  11, SOO;  Calves,  46;  Plfis.BOO. 
This  being  so  near  Chiiatmaa-day  it  is  almost  aholldsy  market ;  the  demand 
'm  very  amalJ,  and  the  supply  of  Beef,  alhoui;h  small,  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
posed of  at  a  redui'tion  ot  about  2d  per  Olbs.-tiooi  Mutton  Is  scarce,  and  the 
uad«  for  it  quite  as  good  as  of  late— in  some  inataucea  the  very  buet  qualities 
have  made  rather  over  our  top  quotations.— Veal  and  Pork  cootinue  a  brisk 
uade. 

Friday,  Dec.  2G. 

The  supply  of  Beef  is  small,  but  quite  equal  to  rhe  demand ;  the  prices  re- 
main  as  on  Monday. — Mutton  is  alho  very  short,  but  very  liiile  is  wanted ; 
the  quantity  h-as,  hoivever,  an  effect  on  the  trade,  and  the  best  qualities  are 
readily  disposed  of  at  rath"r  more  moaey  — Good  Veal  is  scarce  and  dearer,  a 
choice  Calf  being  worth  fully  be  8d. — Pork  trade  ia  steady. 

beasta,  441;  tiheep,  1-100;  Calves,  22;  Pigs,  a?. 

4>.  Went  ■^mithi'eld. 

HOPS,  FsiDAT.  Dec.  2G. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  h&ns  are  sold,  and  there  Is  but  very  few  fijie- 
coloured  Hops  remaining.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  ehouid  Sir  R.  Pee] 
again  alter  the  Corn-laws  he  will  repeal  the  Malt-tax,  in  which  case  there 
most  naturttlly  b^  a  great  increase  in  the  conaump.ion  of  Hops :  and  with  the 
small  stock  on  hand  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  uonsideiable  a:IvaDoe  in 
prioee.     The  market  (for  the  time  of  year)  is  very  firm. 

Pattb-vden  4  Smith,  Hop-Factors. 


HAY.— Per  Load  of  36  Trasses, 
SsiiTHFiELD,  Dec.  25, 

Prima  Itead.Hay  BSa  to    fl2s  I  New  Hay.       — s  to   — s  I  NewClr^  — sto-  —9 
Infr.New&RoweneS  «0    1  Clover  flO  «o  116    |  Straw        2G    "     32 

JoHK  CooF£B,  Salesman. 

Cumberland  Maeket,  Dee.  2(5. 

Prime  Mead.  Hay     PO^to   56?  I  Old  Clover  IHstolSOsI 

Inferior  -  70         60      Inferior  do.    95        103      Straw  aOsto36s 

New  Hay       -       „.-        —   1  New  Clover  -         -    I       „      ^, 

Jnsiii'A  Bakbr,  Hay  SaJeeman. 
"Whitechapel,  Dec.  20. 

Fine  Old  Hftv    -        90s  to  10^  I  Old  Clover    120t  to  125a  I 

Inferior  Hay      -     l>—  —  I  New  Clover   i05        116     Straw      SOs  to  333 

New  Hay"  i     t-  '•  ^75  88   I  Infr.  „         70  £0  | 


MARK-LANE,  Monday.  Dec.  22. 
The  supply  of  English  Wheat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
was  again  veiy  small  this  moruing,  and  the  trade  opening  with 
more  confidence  it  was  realised  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  upon  the  prices  of  this  day  se'nnight ;  free  Foreign 
was  held  firmly  at  late  prices,  but  transactions  were  limited  ; 
honded  and  floating  cargoes  ^vcre  rather  more  inquired  after, 
and  several  sales  were  effected  at  prices  which  have  not  been 
ohtEiinable  of  late.  Fine  Malting  Barley  sells  fi-eely,  but  in- 
feiior  continues  difficult  of  disposal.  Beans  and  Peas  sup- 
port GUI'  quotations.  The  ai-rivals  of  Oats  are  good,  and  meet 
a  moderate  sale  at  about  Gd.  to  Is.  below  the  rates  of  last 
Monday. 

BRITISH,  PER  I3IPERIAL  QUARTER,  t.  S, 

"Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk      .        .     Whlta  68  67 

I   I.  ■—    Norfolir,  Lincolnf^hire,  and  Yorkshire          .  57  63 

Barley,  Maliinir  and  dit-tilling  Slsioass  Chevalier  83 


23i  24 


M  £0 
60  65 
31    S7 


Red    . 

White 

Grind. 

Feed 

Potato 

Potato 


54     63 
69    63 

£7     30 


Gate,  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire    .        .     Polands 

—  Northumbeiland  and  Scotch    .        .        Feed 

Irish     ....  .        Feed 

JUalt,  pale,  ship 

——    Heitibrd  and  Essex 

Bye       .... 

Beans,  Mazagan,  old  and  new     2S  to  42        Tick    31     44        Harrow    3? 

-^—        Pigeon,  Heligoland      .    37  to  48       Winds  40    48        Longpod  32    ao 
Peas,  White         .        -        ■        .    44  to  48       Maple  35    37        Grey        32    35 
ARRIVALS   IN   THE  RIVER  LAST  WEEK. 
Flour.  I  Wht.  I  Barl.|  Malt.iOais.  j  Rye.   l  Bna.  [Peas 

Enclish      6Co7  Ska.    —  Bils.       7^311   0203   ;    4766      3353         —         1091      1539 
Irish.       .    -      .,       -      „  -        -  20       '9839       -  -  _ 

Foreign  .  1807    „    6894     „    I  367251  2870  1     —     1     55651     —     '  13*>6  |  1201 

FaiDAX,  Dec.  26. 
There  has  been  very  little  addition  to  the  supply  of  any 
description  of  Grain  since  Wednesday ;  tbe  ai'rivals  of  Irish 
Oats,  however,  are  considerable.  We  have  had  quite  a  hoU- 
day  Mai'tet  this  morning,  and  where  sales  of  English  "Wheat 
have  been  made,  Monday's  prices  were  fully  maintained  ;  there 
was  some  inquiry  for  Bonded,  but  we  did  not  hear  of  any 
ta'ansactions.     All  other  articles  remained  unaltered. 

ARRIVALS    THIS   WEEK 
Wheat       I        Barley        i 


Enclish  ^ 

Irish 

Foreign" 


5-lD 

6820  I  7J0  I 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


OatB 

1410 
SI  870 

3650 


Fiour 
£830  Ska 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Cats. 

Rye. 

BEaits. 

Peas. 

Nov.  'i    15  per  Quarter. 

68(  6d 

3iJ  0<1 

26*  3d 

381  2<i 

441  fid 

45j  7 

-          22      .         .        . 

67  11 

34     1 

S5     6 

37     1 

43     4 

i5     4 

—          29      .        .         . 

58     2 

S3     2 

S6     0 

35    4 

41     9 

45  10 

Dec.         6     .       .       . 

69    0 

S2  10 

24    7 

35    0 

41     S 

43     4 

—         13      .        .       .■ 

60     4 

32     9 

24     C 

36     8 

40     S 

43     6 

-          iO      .        .         . 

67  n 

32     7 

£S     4 

34     6 

39     6 

42     5 

6  weeks'  Aggreg.  Aver. 

5G    6 

33     6 

24  10 

:a 

41  11 

44     4 

Duties  onForeipn  Grain 

14     n 

s    n 

4    n 

c    « 

1      6 

1    e 

Diagram  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Corn  on  the  average  at  tbe 

six  weeks  eading  Saturday,  Dec,  so. 


Nov.  Ifi       Nov.  21 


Nov.  29       Dec.  6 


SEEDS, 

Canary       -        •       per  qr    sSsto  60s 

Carrawav  •    par  cwt    48      GO 

Clover,  iedjEngMeh  -    —       — 

mm  —    Foreign        -    —        — 

-^      White,  English    -    —       — 

—  _  Foreign  •  —  — 
Coriander  >  •  •  -  10  16 
Hempeeed  •  per  qr.  85  36 
Xlnaeed        .        >       per  qr    £4       60 

.  m~    Baltlo       -        .       -    42      4S 

—  Cakesj  Eiig.  per  lOOO.lSj 


Dec.  26. 

LiDBQedCakes,Forei|m,p.ton9l  to  ICi 
Mustard,  White  -  p.buah.     — s      — 

—  Superfine     „       ■     ^        " 

—  Brown        „        -    —        •— 
Rapeeeed,  English,peclaBt    £6t 
RapeCakei         -     peiton    — 
Saintfoin     •        -        .        .     — 
Tares,  Eng.  winter  p.bnsh, 

—    Foreign  -         .        - 

Trefoil        -        -     per  cwt     __ 

13{j  Tarnif  [too  variable  for  quotation). 

KiHofijoas  Ans  LiX' 


svl 


4s&d 


DORKIXG,  SURREY.— TO  NURSERYMEX. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  immediately,  the  old- 
established  NURSERY  BUSINESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
WESTLAND,  in  an  eligible  situation  at  Dorking,  fronting  the 
Turnpikc-i'oad.  The  whole  of  the  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  The  commodious  llouee,  with  the  Seedshop,  useful 
Out-buildings,  and  Nur-sery  Garden,  is  let  at  a  moderate 
Rent,  and  may  be  entered  upon  immediately. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Hart  tb  Hakt,  Solicitors, 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  with  immediate  poBsession, 
an  old  established  NURSERY  and  SEED  BUSINESS  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  doing  a  good  trade,  the  Stock  and  Glass 
may  be  taken  or  not. —  Apply  to  IIubst  and  M'^Idllen,  0, 
Leadenhall-street,  London. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BK  LET,  at  Wellingborough,  a  town  on  the  line 
of  the  Birmingham  Raihvav,  an  excellent  and  old-estab- 
lished NURSERY  GROUND,  containing  about  Two  Acres  of 
Laud,  sm-rounded  by  a  brick  wall.  A  roomy  and  very  commo- 
dious dwelhng  is  attached,  together  with  stabling  and  various 
out  offices.  Rent  -*-jL  per  annum. — Apply  to  Mr.  Robdins, 
Auctioneer  and  Accountant,  "Wellingborough,  to  view  the  pre- 
mises and  land,  or  to  A.  B.  C,  liuilwct/  JBcll  Office,  335,  Strand, 
London. 

HRASHING  MACHINES,  made  Warranted  not 
to  Damage  the  Straw.— Mrs.  MARY  AVEDLAKE,  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WEDLAKE,  of  the  original  Fau-kytes 
Ironworks,  Essex,  and  118,  Ft.-'nchureh-street,  opposite  Mark- 
Lane,  City,  established  upwards  of  40  years,  begs  respectfully 
to  remind  Agricultui-ists  that  ehe  continues  to  manufactui-e 
these  excellent  Machines,  made,  and  first  iuti'oduced,  by  her 
late  husband  these  30  years,  and  now  much  improved.  War- 
ranted not  to  damage  the  Straw.  Numerous  references  to 
parties  using  the  Implement  may  be  had. 

Patent  light  Ploughs,  and  Superior  Dressing  Machines,  also 
patent  Chaft-cutting  Machines  made  on  scientific  principles, 
may  be  seen  at  118,  Fenehurch-street,  repository  opposite 
Slark-lane  ;  also,  Horse-Rake,  and  Dingle's  new  Hand  Dib- 
bling-Machine  so  much  approved  of.  City  Repository  for  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  116,  Fenchui'cb- street,  opposite  Mark- 
lane. 


DRAINING   TILES. 


AINSLIE'S   PATENT    IMPROVEMENTS.— 

-^J-  For  Making  and  Dhiing  Draining  Tiles  of  the  1st  Class. 
Gentlemen  having  works  in  operation,  or  who  are  about  to 
erect  them,  will  find  the  above  worthy  their  attention. 

The  Process  combines  Effect  with  Econojiy,  as  Tiles  can 
be  made  ready  for  Burning  at  all  seasons  ;  generally  from  ten 
to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  natui-e  of  the  clay.  To  be 
seen  at  Alpertou,  Acton,  Middlesex ;  Mr.  How£,  Engineer, 
119,  Great  Guildford-st.,  Southwark  ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street,  London.  Particulai*s  may  he  had  from  John 
AiNSLiE,  Alperton,  Acton,  Middlesex. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

AND  THE  BEST  RESISTER  OF  FROST  FOR  GAJRDEN 
PURPOSES. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTY'S 


ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


F  MCNEILL  &  CO.,  of  Lamb's  Buildings,  Bunhili- 
•  row,  London,  Manufacturers  and  onlv  Patentees  of 
THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  Roofing 
Houses,  Verandahs,  all  kiads  of  Farm^  Buildings,  Sheds,  and 
for  COVERING  GARDEN  FRAMES,  TO  PROTECT  PLANTS 
AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Gardeners  and  others  to  their  superior  ai-ticle, 
which  has  heen  exhibited  at  th^  Great  Agricultural  Shows  of  £yigl<ind, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  ohtained  the  I'rize  for  being  the  lest 
and  cheapest  article  for  roofing,  &:c.,  and  is  also  patronized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Ordnance,  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and  tbe  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regeut's-park.  It  is  extensively  iised  in  the  gardeus 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
London,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom,  refer- 
ence is  made.  This  Felt  is  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  materials,  and  is  satm'ated  with  the  BEST  OF  AS- 
PHALTE   OR  BITUMEN  (the  same  as  selected  and  used 

BY  Sir  ISAMBEST  BiLUNEL  FOR  THE  THAMES  TUNNEL,  BEING 
FOUND   THE   MOST    ELASTIC    AND    EFFECTIVE    KESISTEE   OF  WET). 

NO  OTHER  FELT  HAS  THIS  ASPHALTE  BUT  F.  M'NEILL 
&  CO.'s,  and  which  renders  it  imper^-ious  to  rain,  snow,  and 
frost,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  Its  advantages 
are  Lightness,  "Warmth,  Dui-ability,  and  Economy.  —  Price 
Only  One  Penny  Per  S^uabe  Foot. 

V"-  Samples,  with  Directions  for  its  Use,  and  Testimonials 
of  seven  years'  e.xperience  (which  contain  much  useful  infoi-ma- 
tion),  from  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Builders,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country,  and 
orders  by  Post  executed. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Com'ts,  the  Offices  attached,  and 
Passages  leading  to  Westminster-hall,  Dr.  Reid's  Ofiices,  and 
other  Buildings  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  roofed 
with  F.  M'Neill  and  Co.'s  Felt,  andisknown  by  its  having  the 
appearance  of  lead  roofs. 

^^  Tlie  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned  against  misrepre- 
sentation, as  the  only  Works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
Patent  Roofing  is  made  is  F,  M'NEILL  *S:  Co.'s  Manufactories, 
Lamb's-buil dings,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


POTATO     FLOUR     MACHINERY.  —  The    Sub- 
scribers will  he  happy  to  treat  with  parties  reqtiiiing  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  Potato  Flour. 

J.  &  J.  SKED:  Engineers, 
Dunbar  Fouadrjj  EastLothianj  N.  B, 


On  the  1st  of  January,  ISiU  (to  be  continued  Quarterlvl    v.-\n 
published  PART  I.  of 

-yHE  JOURNAL    OF   THE    HORTICULTURAL 

-L     SOCIETY    OF     LONDON,    containing  96  pa^es  in  8vo 
with  one  Colom*ed  Plate  and  other  illustrations,  price  5j, 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  pubUsh  periodically  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sudety,  the  Journals  of  the  Society's 
Collectors,  Papers  on  Horticultural  Practice,  or  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Gardening,  Reports  upon  the  new  Esculents,  Fruits 
or  ornamental  Plants,  that  may  be  from  time  to  time  introduced' 
an  account  of  all  Experiments  tried  in  the  Garden,  and  such 
other  matter  hearing  upon  Horticulture  as  may  appear  inter- 
esting to  the  Public.  It  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  the  4to  Transactions  ■  which 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  the  current  volume. 

Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  and  others,  are  invited  to- 
forward  communications  upon  all  matters  of   either  theoru  or 
practice,  to  the  Vice  Secretary,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  21 
Regent-street,  London.  ' 

T  ONDON  NEWSPAPERS  supplied  with  regularity 
-L^  in  the  Country,  from  tlie  -ild  established  Newspaper  Office 
15,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket.  T.  MUDIE  and  SONS,  Agents 
for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricolturai,  Gazette 
beg  to  inform  those  wiio  intend  to  begui  the  year  as  subscribers 
to  that  excellent  paper  that,  to  insure  regularity  in  its  delivery 
they  print  the  entire  address  of  their  customers  on  the  covers' 
when  ordered  for  six  or  twelve  months.  T.  M.  &  Sons  are  also 
Agents  for  all  the  other  Loudon  Newspapers,  a  new  list  of 
which  will  be  forwarded  on  apphcation.  Writing  Paper  and 
evei7  description  of  Stationery  at  the  lowest  cash  prices. 
Mudie's  Newspaper  Office,  15,  Coventry  Street. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OP 
AUCKLAND,  K.C.B.,  Vice  l^resident  of  the  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 

'yHE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE  &  YEAR- 
X  BOOK  OF  INFORMATIONoN  PRACTICAL  GARDENING, 
containing  5S0  pages  of  Letter-press.  138  Illustrations,  and  a 
beautifully-coloured  Frontispiece.     Price  16.^. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,    1(35,   Paternoster-row,    and  all 
gooksellers. 


THE  FARMERS'  RESOURCES  FOR  MEETING 
THE  REDUCED  PRICES  OF  TILEIR  PRODUCE.  By 
Hewitt  Davis,  Estate  Agent.  Spring-park,  near  Croydon,  and 
3,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewrj-,  Loudon,  Author  of  "  The 
Injiu-y  and  Waste  of  Corn  from  the  present  practice  of  too 
Thickly  Sowing."  Second  edition.  "  I  would  have  farmers 
look  to  the  means  wliich  modera  science  affords  them  for 
lessening  their  expenses  and  increasing  theu'  returns." 

London  :  A.  Redford  ik  Son,  London-road  ;  SisipoN,  Mar- 
shall, tfc  Co..  Stationers'-com"t ;  J.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  •  and 
F.  Waller,  49,  Fleet-street.    IS-l-j.    Price  Is.  6rf. 

On  the  1st  of  January  ■will  be  pubhshed, 
T^HE  HORTICULTUJRAL  MAGAZINE,  heauti- 
^  fully  illustrated  with  ei^ht  Engravings,  and  a  splendid 
coloured  |a;roup  of  new  riowers,  containing  a  popular  and 
origiuiil  description  of  every  new  Flower,  Plant,  and  Shi'ab, 
infroduced  during  the  past  year,  together  mth  9G  columns  of 
Original  Treatises  and  practical  Papers  on  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables. 
Houlston  and  Stonesiai?,  Patemoster-row,  and  all  booksellers. 


'yHE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE.— The  vol.  for 
-«  1S45  is  offered,  when  completed,  for  22s..  a  clean  and  per- 
fect copy.  Also  the  QUAKTERLT  REVIEW,  in  Nos.  for  the 
last  13  years,  1S33  to  1S45  inclusive,  for  Si. — Birect  to  P.  L.  T., 
care  of'Mr.  Jones,  Printer,  Ludlow. 


-yHE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE  from  the  Com- 
^  mencement  to  Januai'y  1st,  ISiG,  warranted  clean  and  per- 
fect. Five  volumes — the  three  fii-st  half-bound,  the  two  last 
unbound.  Price  6i.  &s. — Apply  to  ilessrs.  Mdoie  &  Co.,  15, 
Coventry-street,  Haymarket. 


Now  ready,  price  4?.  Gc?.,  neatly  half-bound  (with  numerous 
Woodcuts), 

THE  COTTAGER'S  MONTHLY  VISITOR,  FOR 
THE  YEAH  ISio.  This  Work  is  continued  in  Numbers, 
price  id,  each,  and  fonns  a  Manual  of  ReUgious  Instnrction 
and  Domestic  Econom.v,  suited  to  Family  Reading,  the  Paro- 
chial Librai-y,  or  the  Servants'  Hall.  Its  contents  include 
Scriptural  Exposition,  Instructive  Tales,  Hints  on  Gardening 
and  Agiicultui-e,  short  Extracts  from  the  best  Authors,  and 
occasionally  from  the  PubHc  News.  The  Volumes  are  sold 
separately,  and  are  included  in  the  List  of  Books  recommended 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

RiviNGTONS,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Wateiioo-place. 


MR.  GOADBY  havuig  discovered  a  mode  of  pre- 
serving objects  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  especially 
the  soft  Invei-tebrata,  with  a  success  not  before  obtained,  and, 
having  spent  th.e  greater  part  of  his  life  in  perfecting  the  display 
of  the  structtu'c"  of  Insects,  MoUusca,  and  other  Invertebrat.a, 
has  formed  a  collection  of  such  preparations,  which  he  is  now, 
in  conseqitence  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  reasons,  de- 
sirous to  dispose  of  for  500Z.  This  sum,  which  is  muc'n  below 
its  actual  value,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription,  in  order 
that  the  Collection  may  be  presented  to  some  Public  Museum. 
Mr.  GoADBT  has  made  knov.!!  his  processes  and  preserving 
liuids  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  body,  as  well  as  at  other  public  assemblies, 
the  specimens  have  been  exhibited  ;  and  the  value  of  both  tbe 
processes  and  results  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Natxu:alists 
and  Comparative  Anatomists. 

Several  specimens  in  Mr.  Goadet^'s  Collection  are  the  result 
of  many  months'  assiduous  labour,  and  are  unique.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimens  is  upwards  of  150. 


£    s.  d. 

H.E.H.  Prince  Albert  20    0    0 

The    Archbishop    of 
Canterbm-y  .  10    0    0 

The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland . 

The   Marquess    of 
Northampton, P.E.S.IO  10    0 

The  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, P.L.S.  .500 

The  Earl  of  Derby, 
P.Z.S.     .        .        .  10    0    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  P. 
Ent.  Soc.         .        .  10    0    0 

Thos.  BeU,  Esq.,  P. 
Microscop.  Soc.       .  ID    0    0 

The  Lord  Brougham.    5    0    0 

The  Earl  of  Eipon     .  10    0     0 

The  EarlFitzwilliam  10    0    0 


SUBSCRIBERS  : 


£  s. 


The  Viscount  Goderich  5  0 

Il.I.Mm'chison,  Esq.    5  0 

Rev.  W.  Eirby          .    5  0 
Sir  W.  F.  Middleton, 

Bart.        .         .         .50 

G.  Llovd,  Esq.,  M.D.    5  0 

John  Wright,  Esq.    .    5  0 

Rich.  Owen,  Esq.       .  10  0 

Wm.  Ogilby.  Esq.      .  10  0 

Wm.  Spence,  Esq.    .  10  0 

W.W.  Saundei-s,Esq.    3  Oi 

J.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.   .     1  0 

John  Dalrymple,  Esq.     1  0 

D.  T.  Ansted,  Esq.    .     3  3 

J.S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.     5  5 

G.  Busk,  Esq.             .     1  0 

W.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.     .     5  0 

J.  Janson,  Esq.          .    6  0 


Reverend  Professor  Eenslow.  .21. 
■>.'  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  tlie  account  of  W.Spbnce, 
Esq.,  at  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart.,  Mai-ryat,   and  Piice  s.  Bankers, 
Kiig  William-street,  or  by  Post-office  Order  payable  to  Mr. 
Spehce,  is.  Lower  Seymoui'-street,  Portman-squaie. 
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NOW  READY. 
WSW    EltZTXON'    OS*    DR.  XiZM'lDX.SSir'5    SCHOOZi    BOTAST'S'. 

In  Demy  octavo,  with  numerous  Alterations,  and  nearly  Four  Hundred  IllustratLons,  price  5s.  03,, 

SCHOOL    BOTANY; 

OR, 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    BOTANICAL    SCIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLET,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author  by  BRADB0ET  Jc  EVANS,  Whitefriars. 


Now  ready,  price  45.  Gd.,  neat  cloth, 

THE      TREE      ROSE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION  AND  CULTURE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

24  WOODCUTS. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Gabdenebs'  Cheonicle,"  with  additional  matter  by  the  Author  and  others. 

CONTENTS. 


Annual  pruning  time,  prin- 
ciple of  execution,  ttc. 

Binding;  up 

Budding  knife 

Bvidding,  time  of  year,  day, 
time  of  day,  state  of  the 
plant,  cax'e  of  buds 

Budding  upon  body 

Bud,  insertion  of,  into  stock 

Bud.  preparation  of,  for  use 

Buds,  dormant  and  pushing 

Buds,  failing 

Buds,  securing  a  supply  of 

Caterpillars,  slugs,  and  snails, 
to  destroy 

Causes  of  success 

Dormant  buds,  theory  of  re- 
planting %vith  explained 


Guards  against  wind 

Labelling 

Loosing  ligatures 

March  pruning 

Mixture  for  healing  wounds 

Planting  out,  arrangement  of 

trees,  &c. " 
Pruning  for  transplantation 
Pushing  eye,  spring  treatment 

of  dwarf  shoots  from 
Roses,  different  sorts  on  the 

same  stock 
Roses,  short  list  of  desirable 

sorts   for    budding    with    a 

pushing  eye 
Sap-bud,  treatment  of 
Shape  of  trees  • 

Shoots  and  buds,  choice  of 


Shoots  for  budding  upon,  and  j  G-raft,  binding  up  andfinishing 

their  arrangement  Grafting,  advantage  of 

Shoots,  keeping  even,  and  re-    Grafting,  disadvantage  of 


moving  thorns 
Sliorteuing  wild  shoots 
Stocks,  planting  out  for  bud- 
ding upon  ;  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ;  colour,  age,  height  ; 
sorts  for  different  species  of 
Rose ;  taking  up,  trimming 
roots,  sending  a  distance, 
shortening  heads,  &c.  ;  saw 
proper  for  the  purpose 

GRAFTING. 

Apliides,  to  keep  do%vn 
Free-growers,  remarks  on 


Operation  in  different  montha- 
Preliminary  observations 
Roses,  catalogue  and  brief  de 

scription  of  a  few  sorts 
Scion,  preparation  and  inser' 

tion  of 
Scions,    choice   and    airange. 

ment  of 
Stock,  preparation  of 

APPENDIX. 

A  selection  of  varieties 
Comparison  between  budding 
and  grafting' 


LONDON:  5,  UPPER  WELLINGTON-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 
On  Thursday,  January  1st,  will  be  published,  No.  I.,  to  be  con- 
tinued Monthly,  in  Svo,  with  Two  Engravings,  price  Half-a- 
Crown,  of 
n^HE    PLOUGH  :    a   Journal  of    Agi-iqultural   and 
■-*L  Rural  Affairs. 

London  :  Longman,  Beqwn,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Price  Fourpence,  of  any  Bookseller. 
TO    BE   'PERMANENTLY    ENLARGED,    AT    THE     COM- 
MENCEMENT    OF    THE    NEW     YEAR,    TO    TWENTY- 
FOUR  LARGE  QUARTO  PAGES. 

THE    ATHEN^UM,  JOURNAL    OF    LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ; 
(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  : — 

REVIEWS,  with   copious    extracts,    of  every   important  New 
English  Book,  and  of  the  more    "  "^KirtjiTit  Foreign  Works. 

REi'CIRTS  of  the  Proceedings  c/l  t'^e  Learned  and  Scientific 
Sncipt!P_s.  ■wrth  Abstra^us  oiali  Paper>-i  of  luterest. 

AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expe- 
ditions. 

CRITICISMS  ON  ART,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions, 
Picture  Collections,  New  Prints,  &c. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Con- 
certs, Theatres,  New  Music,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  Men  distinguished  in  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS  AND  POEMS. 

MISCELLANEA,    including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the 
informed  and  intelligent. 

THE  ATHENJEUM 

is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in 

respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality,  in 

point  of  infoi-mation,   with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the 

Metropolis. 

V'  The  ATHEN.EU5r  is  published  every  Satuxdat,  but  is  re- 
issued each  Month  stitched  in  a  ^Tapper. 

Wholesale  Agents  :  for  Scotland,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Eradfute, 

Edinburgh  ;  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Cumming,  Dublin  ;  for  France, 

M.    Baudry,    3,  Quai  Malaquais,    Pai'is ;    for  BELQiusr,   Mr. 

Browne,  73,  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour,  Bruxelles. 


PEOPLE'S  JOURNAL.— On  Saturday  the  3rd  of 
January,  1346,  will  be  issued.  No.  1,  price  Three  Half- 
pence^, of  the  PEOPLE'S  JOURNAL ;  an  Illustrated  Weekly 
Periodical,  combining  Amusement,  General  Literature  and  In- 
struction, with  an  earnest  and  business-like  inquiry  into  the 
best  means  of  satisfying  the  Claims  of  Industry.  Among  the 
more  important  an*angements  already  made,  the  Proprietors 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing — 

1.— Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes,  By  W,  J.  Fox,  revised 
by  tbe  author  for  regular  iveeJcly  publication  in  the  People's 
Journal,  immediately  after  then-  delivery. 

2.— Tales  for  the  People.     By  Mary  Howitt. 

3.— Eminent  Living  Persons— What  have  thev  done  for  the 
People  ?  The  literatui'e  by  WJlUani  Howitt  and  others  ;  the 
Portraits  by  Miss  M.  GilUes  ;  the  Engravings  by  Linton.— No.  1, 
Charles  Dickens. 

•  4.— Scenes  froin  Society'.  The  Literature  by  Angus  B.  Reach 
and  others ;  the  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows  ;  the  Engravings 
by  Linton. 

5.— Poetry  for  the  People.  By  Mary  Howitt,  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
and  others. 

6.— Homes  for  the  People  ;  with  Designs  and  Estimates 

PubUshed  at  the  Artizan  Office,  WeUington- street  North, 
Strand-  where  all  Communications,  Advertisements,  Books, 
Pnnts,  Music,  &c.,  for  Review,  may  be  addressed,  and  where 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained. 


T  Price  2.^rf.  ;  Stamped,  Sd.  ■  per  Annum,  Zs„  in  advance, 
HE  FARMERS'  HERALD,  a  Monthly  Journal  of 
Pracncal  and  Scientific  Agriculture,  Rural  Economy,  and 
General  Intelligence.  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  covered,  Zs.  each.  Also 
THE  FARMERS'  HERALD  ALMANAC  FOR  1846,  price  2d 
in  books,  or  'id.  in  sheets,  stamped, 

London  :  Newbzky  and  Teeky,  6,  Ilatton-jarden  •  Chester 
■yv.  H.  Evans,  Eastgate-street,  and  all  Booksellers.     '  ' 


FENCING,  GYMNASTIC,  AND  CALISTHENIO  EXERCISES. 
A/IB.  J.  CHIOSSO,  Superintendent  of  the  above 
■l-'J-  branches  of  physical  education  at  University  College 
London,  begs  to  announce  that  his  Academy,  21,  New-road' 
comer  of  Gower-sti-eet,  is  open  on  Monday,Tuesday,and  Thurs- 
day from  10  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  and  mil  be  open  every  day 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Exercises  adapted  for  peculiar 
cases  of  Debility  or  Deformity  will  be  attended  to  individually 
itconvement  hours.  Schools  and  private  families  attended, 
i  or  terms  apply  at  the  Academy. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  MEDICINES.— These  Medicines 
are  introduced  to  the  Public  by  one  who,  while  he  laments 
the  impostures  of  the  day,  believes  that  those  impostures  may 
be  defeated  (without  the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the 
Legislature)  by  supplying  the  public  with  a  complete  set  of  ap- 
proved remedies,  at  the  most  moderate  price,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  high  medical  authority.  Such  are  "  The  People's 
Medicines,"  prepared  from  Prescriptions  most  carefully  selected 
and  arranged  by  an  eminent  Physician  now  living, whose  name, 
if  published,  would  carry  great  weight.  They  are  also  accom- 
panied by  Ms  directions  and  advice. 

The  object  is  twofold,  viz. :  first  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
use  of  advertised  Medicines,  called  Universal,  which  profess  to 
cure  every  disease  ivith  a  single  agent — an  assertion  at  once 
unprincip'led  and  absurd — and,  secondly,  to  furnish  the  Public 
with  the  best  remedies  for  each  comjiJ,aint,  at  about  one  half 
the  price  usually  charged  for  Patent  "seines,  thus  combining 
chcaimess  ^vith  t3?(cac.v  and  mfctij.  xue  iptest  discoveries,  botii 
i^'oreign  and  13n'glish,liave  beeiimade  available,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  as  soon  as  they  are  established  by  ii  saift!  experi- 
ence of  theii'  merits. 

The  advance  of  Chemical  Science  renders  secrets  in  Medicines 
impossible.  A  few  Patent  Medicines  may  be  efficacious,  but 
their  ingredients  and  composition  are  no  secrets  to  the  regular 
Practitioner.  The  aim  in  "The  People's  Medicines"  has 
been  to  retain  whatever  has  proved  useful,  and  improve  it  by 
the  application  of  eminent  talent  and  modern  discovei-y ;  and 
to  reject  whatever  is  dangerous  or  injurious. 

"The  People's  Medicines"  are  compounded  of  the  purest 
ingredients,  and  to  prevent  inferior  imitations, the  words,"  The 
People's  Medicines  "  are  engraved  in  the  Government  Stamp. 
Directions  for  use,  with  advice  to  the  Patient,  accompany  each 
article,  and  will  be  found  full  and  explicit.  The  general 
charge  is  I5.  l^t?.,  but  some  few,  containing  very  e.'cpensive  in- 
gredients, are  necessarily  charged  higher.  The  Medicines  are 
named  and  numbered  as  follow : 

1  Bilious  Pills,  for  27  Dim-etic  PiUs        |50  Eye  Ointment 

.  constant  use  28  Lettuce  Pills  51  Tooth-ache  Tinc- 

2  Bilious  Pills,  for  29  Squill  Pills  |     ture' 
occasional  use         30  LaxativeNightPill  52  Embrocation    for 

8  Dinner  Pills,25.9d.      with      agreeable        Sprains  <te  Bruises 

4  Chamomile  Pills        morning  draught     53  Ringwoi'm     Oint- 

5  Digestive  -  Stoma-  31  Sudorific  Drops         ment 

chic  Pills,  2s.  id.  32  Cough  Mixture       5i  Nursery  Aperient 

6  Gout  Pills  33  Voice  Candy  Syrup 

7  Rheumatic  Pills  3i  Lozenge  for  sweet-  55  Teething  Syrup 

8  Cough  Pills  ening  the  breath    J5G  Hooping      Cough 

9  Asthmatic  Pills  35  Antacid  Lozenge       Syrup 

10  Nervous  Pills  36  Pulmonic  Plaister|57  Fever  Powders 

11  Dropsy  Pills  37  Preventive  of  Sea  58  Worm  Powders 

12  Scrofula  PiUs,  Sickness  59  Worm  Balsam 
is.  OS.  38  EsseneeofChamo-  60  Gonorrhoeal  Elec- 

13  Syphilitic  Pills,  mile  and  Ginger         tuary 

2s.  !W.  39  Essence  of  Tarax-  61  Tonic   Lavement, 

14  Pills'afterMercm'y     acum  (Dandelion)      2s.  9d. 

15  Diarrhoaa  Pills  2s.  9d.  62  Nervous        Lave- 

16  Ague  PiUs,  2s.  M.  40  Essence  of  Sarsa-     ment,  2s.  9d. 

17  Spasmodic    Pills,      parilla,  4s.  6(J.         63  Scrofula  Powders 
2s.  9d.  41  Scorbutic     Wine,      for   bathing,    &c., 

18  Steel  Pills  lis.  2s.  dd. 

19  Female  Pills  42  WhiteGravelPow-  64  Cheltenham  Cha- 

20  Vegetable    Tonic      ders  lybeate  Spa  Pow- 
Pills                          43  Red  Gravel  Pow-     ders 

21  Night    Pills,    for     ders  65  Harrowgate    Sul- 
rest                           44  Pile  Powders  phur  Spa  Powders 

22  Aperient  Pills,  for  4.5  Pile  Ointment  (New  well) 
warm  climates        46  Chap  Ointment      GG  Leamington    Spa 

23  Rhubarb  &  Soda  47  Cliilblain       Lini-     Powders 

Pills  ment  67  Buxton  Saline  Spa 

24  Rhubarb  and'Gin-  48  Itch  Ointment  Powders 

ger  PiUs  49  Ointment  for  68  Seltzer  Spa  Pow- 

25  Quinine  and  Cam-     Burns,  Scalds,  and     ders 

phor  puis,  2s.  9i.        Painful  Sores  69  German  Spa  Pow- 

26  EpUeptic  Pills  ders  (Pouhon) 

The  six  Spa  Powders  contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  various 
Mineral  Springs.  Each  packet  (containing  24  Powders,  with 
directions  for  immediately  producing  the  Water  represented)  is 
chai'ged  iis.  (id. 

These  Medicmes  are  prepared  (under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons)  at  the 
People's  Medical  Dispensary,  London ;  and  are  supplied 
through  the  Wholesale  Houses.  Medicine  Chests,  containing 
all,  or  any  number  of  the  remedies  enumerated,  adapted  for 
Ships,  TraveUers,  and  those  living  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  medical  aid,  may  be  had  at  proportionate  prices.  All  the 
Medicines  may  be  ordered  of  any  Chemist  by  number  or  name. 


LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  CHART.— 'i'ha 
first  of  a  Series  of  RAILWAY  CHARTS,  with  hundreds  ( 
IUustrations,Topographical,  Arehseological,  Mechanical,  Archi- 
tectural, &c..  wUl  appe.ar  in  the  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  of 
January  10th. 

The  Railw.vy  Chbonicle  may  be  ordered  of  any  Newsvender, 
price  6d.  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN,  CHART.— 
The  first  of  a  Series  of  RAILWAY  CHARTS,  with  hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations,  Topographical,  Archieological,  Mechani- 
cal, Architectural,  &e.,  will  appear  in  the  R.\ilway  ChronicL!^ 
of  January  17th.  % 

The  Railway  Chuonicle  may  be  ordered  of  any  Newsvender, 
price  6d.  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 

RIGHTON  RAILWAY  CHART.— The  first  of  a 

Series  of  RAILWAY  CHARTS,  with  hundreds  of  lUus- 
trations.  Topographical,  Archajological,  Mechanical,  Architec- 
tural, &c.  will  appear  in  the  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  of 
January  10th.  ,         j      j    z.        -.r 

The  Railway  Chionicle  maybe  ordered  of  any  Newsvender, 
price  6d.  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 


GREAT  WESTERN  CHART The  first  of  a 
Series  of  RAILWAY  CHARTS,  with  hundreds  of  lUus- 
trations.  Topographical,  Archajological,  Mechanical,  Architec- 
tural, &c.,  Mill  appear  in  the  RAILWAY  CHRONICLE  of 
Januai-y  24th.                                 ,         ,       ,    „        „ 

The  Railway  Cheonicle  may  be  ordered  of  any  Newsvender, 
price  dd.  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 

n^RAVELLERS'  CHARTS  for  perusal  on  RAIL- 
Jl  WAYS. — A  Series,  with  hundreds  "of  Illustrations,  wiU  be 
COMMENCED  in  No.  I.  for  1840  of  the  RAILWAY  CHRON- 
ICLE. 

The  Railway  Cukonicle  may  be  ordered  of  any;Newsveuder, 
price  6ef.  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post. 

HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

J  READ  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur,  and  Prac- 
•  tical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  just  taken  out  a  New- 
Patent  for  improvements  in  his  Garden  Engines,  Machines, 
and  Syringes  for  destroying  those  Animalculffi,  which  malie 
such  deadly  havoc  on  aU  choice  trees  and  plants.  By  these  im- 
provements, water  may  be  thrown  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  or  dispensed  on  choice  plants  in  pots,  &c.  in  foi-m  of 
a  gentle  shower  or  dew-fall ;  and  the  choicest  flowers,  fruit- 
trees.  Vines,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  watered  irithont  the  sUghtest 
injury  when  in  bloom.  "The  valves  are  so  constructed  that 
they  cannot  get  out  of  repair,  which  the  Patentee  from  31  years' 
experience  can  safely  warrant.  Manufactured  only  by  the 
Patentee,  35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be 
seen  and  proved. 
N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped  Read  3  Patent. 

ECHI'S    NOVELTIES    FOR    NEW    YEAR'S 

GIFTS. — The  greatest  variety  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
at  Mechi's  Manufactoi7  and  Emporium  of  Elegance,  4,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  London,  where  may  be  suited  the  economist  and  the 
luxurious.  Bagatelle  Tables,  31.  10s.  to  15[.  Writing  Desks, 
8s.  to  20L  Dressing  Cases,  15a.  to  100!.  Work  Boxes,  5s.  to 
SOL  Leather  Writing  Cases,  10s.  to  11.  Ditto,  with  Dressing 
Case,  4{.  to  25(.  Tea  Chests,  7s.  6d.  to  8i.  Envelope  Cases,  65. 
to  n.  Inkstands  in  Wood,  Bronze,  and  Papier  Mache,  6s.  to  'I. 
Papier  Mache  Work  Tables,  6!.  lOs.  to  25'..  Tea  Trays,  10s.  to 
84J.  per  set.  Work  and  Cake  Baskets,  lOs.  to  4L  Card  Racks, 
16s.  to  31.  Hand  Screens,  lOs.  to  4J.  10s.  Pole  Screen.s,  2i.  5s. 
to  4L  10s.  Netting  Boxes,  Card.Boxes,  Ladies'  Companions  (in 
Pearl,  Shell,  Papier  Mache,  and  Leather),,  Ladies'  Scent  Cases 
and  ToUet  Bottles,  Ladies'  Card  Case,  Chess  Boards  and  Men, 
Elegant  Papier  Mache  Chess  Tables,  Gold  and  Silver  PencU 
Cases  in  every  variety;  good  Tooth  Brushes,  6t?.;  each.  Cases  of 
Plated  and  SUver  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  Sheflield  Plate, 
Splendid  Table  Cutlery,  Warranted  Razors  and  Strops,  3s.  6ti. 
each.  Sporting  Knives,  and  every  description  of  fancy  cutlery. 
With  a  variety  of  other  artioles,of  which  Catalogues  may  be  had 
Gratis.  As  MECHi;manufactures  extensively  on  his  own  pre- 
mises, tlie  quality  of  every  article  is  warranted. ^ 

THE  MOST  IMMEDIATE  REMEDY  FOR 
COUGHS  AND  COLDS  IS  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— 
This  celebrated  and  extraordinary  Medicine  is  not  only  an 
effectual  cure  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  or  even  loss  of 
voice,  but  is  hkewise  a  certain  remedy  in  all  cases  of  Wheczings, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  and  Asthmas.  Any  persons  who  may  be 
so  bad  as  not  to  be  able  to  lay  doivn  in  their  beds  lest  they 
should  be  choked  with  Phlegm,  may  be  radically  cured  by 
these  PiUs  when  every  other  means  have  failed,  this  latter  class 
of  sufferers  may  depend  upon  getting  great  reUef  in  the  first 
three  days,  and  in  ten  days  they  will  sleep  .almost  as  weU  as 
ever  they  did  in  their  lives.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  and 
at  Professor  HoLLOWAi'sEstabUshment,  344,  Strand,  London. 

pHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS.— The 

V^  present  season  is  hallowed  by  one  of  the  most  deUghtful 
offices  of  Friendship  and  Aflection  ;  the  interchange  of  Gifts  as 
remembrances  of  the  donors,  and  tokens  of  their  esteem  for 
the  receivers.  The  most  appropriate  present  becomes  the  first 
subject  of  consideration ;  a  merely  useful  one  can  afford  no 
evidence  of  taste, while  a  present  possessing  no  claims  to  utiUty, 
shows  a  want  of  judgment.  To  combine  these  requisites,  a 
more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than 

ROWLAND'S  TOILET  ARTICLES, 

THE 

"  MACASSAR  OIL,"  "  KALYDOR,"  AND  "  ODONTO," 
each  of  infaUible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  Itirat- 
iM'ianJ  siK'CB  (resses,  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly 
and  universally  appreciated ;  ROWLAND'S  KALTDOR  is  a 
preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  Skin  and  Complexion  ;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,or 
Peael  Dentifkice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and  pre- 
servative effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

The  August  Patronage  conceded  by  our  Gracious  Queen,  and 
the  Several  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  the  confirmation  by  ex- 
perience of  the  inmllible  efficacy  of  these  creative  renovating 
spediics,  have  characterised  them  with  perfection,  and  given 
them  a  celebrity  unparalleled. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  !  !  ! 

Ij®»  See  that  the  word  "  ROWLAND'S  "  is  on  the  Wrapper  of 

each  Article. 

Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton-garden,  London.and  by  Chemists 
and  Perfumers. 


THE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  tbe  warmest,  the 
lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  from  its  exti'eme 
warmth  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  ;  also  Goose  Down 
Quilts,  very  comfortable,  at  half  the  price  of  Eider  Down.  List 
ofpricesof  the  above,  and  also  every  description  of  bedding, 
sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son,  Bedding 
Manufactui'ers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road, 


Printed  by  William  BiiADpiu»T,  of  No.  6,  Yopk-plaoe,  Stoka  Newingten,  and 
Fbbdbbick  Mullhtt  Evans,  of  No.  7.  Church-row,  Stoka  Newlngton,  both 
in  tha  county  of  Mlddleaex,  Piintere,  at  their  Office  in  Lombard-Btreet,  la 
the  precinct  of  Whitefpiara,  in  tha.City  of  London;  andpubltahed  by  them 
at  thaiOtfice.No.  s,Charlea-Btraet,  in  the  pariah  of  Sl.  Paul 'a,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  theaaidcounly,  where  all  Ajlvertieemants  and  Commuoioattoaa  3le 
to  beaddrQsaed  to  thflGdltor.-.Saturd&y,Dccembn  27, 1S46, 
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